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^Statement  of  Policy 

Selection  of  the  periodicals  used  as  review  sources  in  the  BOOK  REVIEW  DIGEST 
is  made  by  the  subscribers  to  the  DIGEST.  This  is  done  at  intervals  of  several  years  by 
means  of  voting  lists  and  policy  questionnaires  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Wilson 
Indexes,  appointed  by  the  Reference  Services  Division  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  casting  their  votes,  the  subscribers  are  urged  by  the  Committee  to  place  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  good  subject  balance,  so  that  no  important  subject  field  will  be  over¬ 
looked  and  none  too  heavily  represented.  The  subscribers  and  the  Committee  are  also 
in  agreement  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  books  and  reviews  for  the  general  user 
rather  than  the  specialist  who  has  other  sources  of  information  (e.g.,  science  for  the 
layman  is  stressed  rather  than  the  specialized  type  of  periodical  covered  by  the  T echnical 
Book  Review  Index) . 

The  Committee  on  Wilson  Indexes  has  also  helpfully  advised  the  publisher  in  de¬ 
termining  certain  necessary  rules  governing  the  inclusion  and  presentation  of  material, 
to  keep  the  DIGEST  witliin  manageable  bounds  of  size  and  cost,  as  follows: 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  DIGEST  a  work  must  be  published  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  problems  of  space  and  cost,  it  is  not  possible  to  include  reviews  of 
paper-bound  books,  or  of  hard-bound  books  which  fail  to  receive  the  qualifying  number 
of  reviews  within  eighteen  months  after  publication.  A  work  of  non-fiction  must  have 
two  or  more  reviews  and  a  work  of  fiction  four  or  more  reviews  in  the  periodicals  selected 
as  review  sources  by  the  subscribers.  At  least  one  of  the  reviews  must  be  from  a  periodi¬ 
cal  published  in  the  United  States.  An  exception  is  made  for  books  reviewed  in  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Books  Bulletin  where  one  review  is  sufficient  to  allow  inclusion  of  the  work  in  the 
DIGEST,  since  material  of  this  sort  is  often  reviewed  only  in  this  one  place  and  generally 
is  the  type  about  which  the  librarian  and  the  library  patrons  are  most  eager  to  obtain 
information. 

Generally  not  more  than  three  review  excerpts  for  a  work  of  fiction  or  four  excerpts 
for  a  work  of  non-fiction  are  included,  except  in  listings  for  books  of  unusual  importance 
or  of  a  controversial  nature  where  more  excerpts  are  needed  to  reflect  several  points  of 
view.  However,  all  reviews  found  in  the  periodicals  used  in  the  DIGEST  are  cited. 

Review  citations  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  the  periodical.  The  first 
number  of  the  citation  refers  to  the  volume,  the  next  to  the  page,  the  letters  to  a  date 
and  the  last  figure  to  the  approximate  number  of  words  in  the  review.  To  fulfill  a  need 
expressed  by  many  subscribers,  the  symbol  YA  is  appended  to  a  citation  for  a  review 
which  indicates  the  suitability  of  a  book  for  young  adults. 

Non-fiction  titles  are  classified  according  to  the  Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  Classi¬ 
fication.  Subject  headings  are  based  on  Sears  List  of  Subject  Headings.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  classification  and  subject  headings  assigned  in  this  publication  are 
suggested  ones  only. 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  PERIODICALS 
FROM  WHICH  REVIEWS  ARE  TAKEN 


Am  Anthropol — American  Anthropologist 
Am  Econ  R — American  Economic  Review 
Am  Hist  R — American  Historical  Review 
Am  J  Pub  Health — American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Nations  Health 
Am  J  Soc — American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Am  Lit — American  Literature 
Am  Pol  Sci  R — American  Political  Science 
Review 

Am  Scholar — American  Scholar 
Am  Soc  R — American  Sociological  Review 
America — America 

Ann  Am  Acad — American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science.  Annals 
Arch  Forum — Architectural  Forum 
Art  Bul — Art  Bulletin 
Atlantic — Atlantic 

Best  Sell — Best  Sellers 
Book  Week — Book  Week 
Book  World — Book  World 
Booklist  and  S  B  B  (reviews  taken  only 
from  Subscription  Books  Bulletin  section) 
Bul  Atomic  Sci — Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists 

Canadian  Forum — Canadian  Forum 
Choice — Choice 

Christian  Century — Christian  Century  _ 
Christian  Science  Monitor — Christian 
Science  Monitor 
Class  World — Classical  World 
Col  &  Res  Lib — College  &  Research  Li¬ 
braries 

Commentary — Commentary 
Commonweal — Commonweal 
Critic — Critic 

Economist — Economist  (London) 
Encounter — Encounter  (London) 

Engl  Hist  R — English  Historical  Review 

Harper — Harper  s  Magazine 
Harvard  Ed  R — Harvard  Educational  Re¬ 
view 

Horn  Bk — Horn  Book 

J  Aesthetics — -Journal  of  Aesthetics  and 
Art  Criticism 

J  Am  Hist — Journal  of  American  History 
J  Higher  Ed — Journal  of  Higher  Education 
J  Home  Econ — Journal  of  Home  Economics 
J  Philos — Journal  of  Philosophy 


J  Pol  Econ — Journal  of  Political  Economy 
J  Religion — Journal  of  Religion 

Library  J — Library  Journal 
Library  Q — Library  Quarterly 
LRTS — Library  Resources  and  Technical 
Services 

Mod  Lang  J — Modern  Language  Journal 
Mod  Philol — Modern  Philology 
Mus  Q — Musical  Quarterly 
Music  Lib  Assn  Notes — Music  Library  As¬ 
sociation  Notes 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books — New  York  Review  of 
Books 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R — New  York  Times  Book 
Review 

Nat  R — National  Review  ( 44p  issue,  pub. 

in  alternate  weeks) 

Nation — Nation 

Natur  Hist — Natural  History  incorporating 
Nature  Magazine 

New  Eng  Q — New  England  Quarterly 
New  Repub — New  Republic 
New  Statesman — New  Statesman 
New  Yorker — New  Yorker 
N  ewsweek — Newsweek 

Pacific  Affairs — Pacific  Affairs 
Poetry — Poetry 

Pol  Sci  Q — Political  Science  Quarterly 

Record — Record 
Reporter — Reporter 

Sat  R — Saturday  Review 
Sci  Am — Scientific  American 
Science — Science 
Social  Studies — Social  Studies 
Special  Libraries — Special  Libraries 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  See  Book¬ 
list  and  S  B  B 

Teach  Col  Rec — Teachers  College  Record 
Time — Time 

TLS — Times  Literary  Supplement  (London) 
Va  Q  R — Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
World  Pol — World  Politics 
Yale  R — Yale  Review 
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FULL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
PERIODICALS  FROM  WHICH  REVIEWS  ARE  TAKEN 


America.  $9.  w  America,  106  W  56th  St,  New 
York  10019 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci. 
ence.  Annals.  $10;  clothbound  $14;  free  to 
members,  bi-m  American  Academy  of  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Social  Science,  3937  Chestnut  St, 
Philadelphia  19104 


American  Anthropologist.  $15.  bi-m  American 
Anthropological  Assn,  1530  P  St,  N.W,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20005 


American  Economic  Review.  $10.  q  American 
Economic  Assn,  Harold  P.  Williamson,  Sec, 
629  Noyes  St,  Evanston,  Ill.  60201 
American  Historical  Review.  $15,  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Historical  Assn,  q 
Macmillan  Co,  866  Third  Av,  New  York  10022 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  the 
Nation’s  Health.  $15.  m  American  Public 
Health  Assn,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  10019 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  $6.  bi-m  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av, 
Chicago  60637 


American  Literature.  $5.  q  Duke  University 
Press,  P.O.  Box  6697,  College  Station,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.  27708 


American  Political  Science  Review.  $15;  free  to 
members,  q  American  Political  Science  Assn, 
1726  Massachusetts  Av,  N.W,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 


American  Scholar.  $4.  q  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1811  Q  St,  N.W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20009 

American  Sociological  Review.  $10;  free  to 
members,  bl-m  American  Sociological  Assn, 
1001  Connecticut  Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  See  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Annals 
Architectural  Forum.  $10.  m  The  Architectuz’al 
Forum,  111  W  57th  St,  New  York  10019 
Art  Bulletin.  $15.  q  College  Art  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  432  Park  Av,  South,  New  York  10016 
Atlantic.  $3.50.  m  Atlantic  Monthly  Co,  8  Ar¬ 
lington  St,  Boston  02116 


Best  Sellers.  $6.  semi-m  University  of  Scranton, 
Scranton,  Pa.  18510 

Book  Week.  $7;  for  libraries  &  schools,  w 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc,  125  Barclay  St, 
New  York  10015 

(Ceased  publication.  Appeared  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  through  July  16,  1967, 
and  in  the  World  Journal  Tribune  through 
May  7,  1967) 

Book  World  combining  Books  Today  and  Book 
Week.  $7.  w  Postrib  Corp,  230  W  41st  St, 
New  York  10036 

(Appears  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post) 

Booklist  and  Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  $8. 
semi-m  America  Library  Assn,  50  E  Huron 
St,  Chicago  60611 

Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  $7.  m  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  935  E  60th  St, 
Chicago  6()637 


Canadian  Forum.  $5.  m  Canadian  Forum,  Ltd, 
56  Esplanade,  Toronto  1 
Choice.  $20.  m  American  Library  Assn,  50  E 
Huron  St.  Chicago  60611 
Christian  Century.  $8.50.  w  Christian  Century 
Foundation,  407  S  Dearborn  St,  Chicago  60605 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (International  daily). 
$24.  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society, 
1  Norway  St,  Boston  02,115 


Classical  World.  $4.25.  m  The  Classical  World. 
Rutgers,  The  State  University,  Newark  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  12  James  St, 
Newark,  N.J.  07102 

College  &  Research  Libraries.  $5.  bi-m  College 
&  Research  Libraries,  50  E  Huron  St,  Chi¬ 
cago  60611 

Commentary.  $8.  m  Commentary,  165  E  56th  St, 
New  York  10022 

Commonweal.  $9.  w  Commonweal  Publishing 
Co,  Inc,  232  Madison  Av,  New  York  10016 

Critic.  $5.  bi-m  The  Thomas  More  Assn,  180 
N  Wabash  Av,  Chicago  60601 


Economist.  £6.  w  The  Economist,  New  Mer¬ 
cury  House,  81  Farringdon  St,  London,  E.C.  4 
($19.50.  The  Economist,  415  Madison  Av,  New 
York  10017) 

Encounter,  50s  m  Encounter,  Rolls  House 
Publishing  Co,  Ltd,  Breams  Buildings, 
London,  E.C.  4  ($10.  British  Publicatons, 

Inc,  30  E  60th  St,  New  York  10022) 

English  Historical  Review.  84s.  q  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co,  48  Grosvenor  St,  London,  W.  1 
($12.  British  Publications,  Inc,  30  E  6()th  St, 
New  York  10022) 


Harper’s  Magazine.  $8.50.  m  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  381  W  Center  St,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 
Harvard  Educational  Review.  $6.  q  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  Longfellow  Hall,  13 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge  02138 
Horn  Book.  $6.  bi-m  Horn  Book,  Inc,  685 
Boylston  St,  Boston  02116 


Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  $10.  q 
American  Society  for  Aesthetics,  The  (Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland  44106 
Journal  of  American  History.  $5.  q  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  Historians,  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  84112 
Journal  of  Higher  Education.  $6.  m  The  Journal 
of  Higher  Education.  Ohio  State  University 
Press,  Columbus  43210 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.  $10.  m  American 
Home  Economics  Assn,  1600  20th  St,  N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Journal  of  Philosophy.  $7.50.  bi-w  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Inc,  720  Philosophy  Hall,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  10027 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.  $10.  bi-m  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av, 
Chicago  60637 

Journal  of  Religion.  $8.  q  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago  60637 


Library  Journal.  $10.  semi-m  R.  R.  Bowker  Co, 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  10036 
Library  Quarterly.  $8.  q  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago  60637 
Library  Resources  and  Technical  Services.  $5. 
q  American  Library  Assn,  50  E  Huron  St, 
(Chicago  60611 


Modern  Language  Journal.  $4.  m  National 
Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Assns,  13149  Cannes  Dr,  St  Louis  63141 
Modern  Philology.  $8.  q  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  EUis  Av,  Chicago  60637 
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VIII 


Music  Library  Association  Notes.  $9_.  q  The 
Music  Librai’y  Assn,  W.  J.  Weichlein,  Exec. 
Sec,  3229  School  of  Music,  Univepity  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48105 
Musicai  Quarteriy.  |5.  q  The  Musical  Quarterly 
609  5th  Av,  New  York  10017 


Record  (formerly  Teachers  College  Recprd). 
S7.50.  m  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  525  W  120th  St,  New  York  10027 
Reporter.  ,|7.  bi-w  The  Reporter  Magazine  Co. 
660  Madison  Av.  New  York  10021 


Nation.  $10.  w  The  Nation,  333  6th  Av,  New 
York  10014 

National  Review.  $9.  bi-w  (44p  issue)  Natio^l 
Review,  Box  1601,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306 

Natural  History  incorporating  Nature  Maga¬ 
zine.  $7.  m  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy.  Central  Park  West  at  79th  St,  New 
York  10024 

New  England  Quarterly.  $8.  q  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly,  Hubbard  Hall,  Brunswick, 
Me.  04011 

New  Republic.  $9.  w  The  New  Republic,  381  W 
Center  St,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 

New  Statesman.  63s.  w  Statesman  &  Nation 
Publishing  Co,  Great  Turnstile,  London, 
W.C.  1  ($11.  British  Publications,  Inc,  30  E 
60th  St,  New  York  10022) 

New  York  Review  of  Books.  $7.50.  bi-w  The 
New  York  Review,  P.O.  Box  79,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50301 

New  York  Times  Book  Review.  $7.50.  w  The 
New  York  Times  Co,  Times  Square,  New 
York  10036 

New  Yorker.  $8.  w  The  New  Yorker  Magazine, 
Inc,  25  W  43d  St.  New  York  10036 

Newsweek.  $9.  w  Newsweek,  117  E  3d  St, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 


Pacific  Affairs.  $5.  q  Pacific  Affairs,  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  8,  Canada 

Poetry.  $10.  m  Modern  Poetry  Association,  1018 
N  State  St,  Chicago  60610 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  $8;  free  to  mem¬ 
bers.  q  Academy  of  Political  Science,  4l3 
Payerweather  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  10027 


Saturday  Review.  $8.  w  Saturday  Review,  380 
Madison  Av,  New  York  10017 
Science.  $8.50.  w  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1515  Massachusetts 
Av,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Scientific  American.  $7.  m  Scientific  American, 
Inc,  415  Madison  Av,  New  York  10017 
Social  Studies.  $5.  m  McKinley  Publishing  Co, 
112  S  New  Broadway,  Brooklawn,  N.J.  08030 
Special  Libraries.  $12.50.  m  Special  Libraries 
Assn,  31  E  10th  St,  New  York  10003 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin.  See  Booklist  and 
Subscrintion  Books  Bulletin 


Teachers  College  Record.  $7.50.  m  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  525  W  120th 
St,  New  York  10027 

(Title  changed  to  the  Record  with  issue  for 
October  1967) 

Time.  $10.  w  Time,  Inc,  540  N  Michigan  Av, 
Chicago  6()611 

Times  Literary  Supplement.  £3  Os  8d.  w  The 
Times,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C. 
4  ($10.  The  Tunes  (London)  Inc,  201  E  42nd 
St,  New  York  10017) 


Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  $5.  q  The  University 
of  Virginia,  One  West  Range,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  22903 


World  Politics.  $7.50.  q  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


Yale  Review.  $5.  q  The  Yale  Review,  92-A  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06520 
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Book  Review  Digest 

CUMULATION  OF  MONTHLY  NUMBERS 
MARCH  1967— FEBRUARY  1968 

(Subject  and  title  index  at  the  end  of  author  entries) 


AlA-ACSA  TEACHER  SEMINAR,  CRAN- 
BROOK  ACADEMY  OF  ART,  1962.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  and  the  city;  papers  from  the  Seminar 
[heldj  June,  11-22,  1962:  ed.  by  Marcus  Whif- 
fen.  173p  il  $5.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
720  Architecture  as  a  profession.  City  plan¬ 
ning  66-23S01 

“This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  various  aspects  of  urban  design  which  were 
read  at  the  1962  gathering  [of]  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Arts.  .  .  .  The  substance 
of  the  book  is  a  plea  for  the  reform  of  architec¬ 
tural  education  in  certain  directions,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  .  .  .  question  of  urban 
design.”  (J  Higher  Ed)  Index. 


“Aimed  primarily  at  those  who  teach  archi¬ 
tecture  and  city  planning.  The  authors  have 
gained  distinction  through  their  contributions  to 
education;  their  presentations  here  are  well  in¬ 
formed  and  well  presented.  In  most  cases 
they  are  not  so  narrowly  directed  that  they 
appeal  only  to  specialists.  Includes  John  B. 
Jackson’s  ‘The  Purpose  of  the  City’:  Aaron 
Pleisher’s  often  reprinted  ‘Technology  and 
Urban  Form’;  Barclay  Jones’  ‘Design  from 
Knowledge,  Not  Belief’:  Jesse  Reichek’s  ‘Edu¬ 
cation  for  Designing.’  Undergraduates  inter¬ 
ested  in  architecture  and  city  planning,  as  well 
as  those  with  related  interests,  would  And  here 
a  useful  and  at  times  stimulating  introduction 
to  contemporary  problems  concerned  with  build¬ 
ing  cities.  .  ,  .  Recommended  for  liberal  arts 

libraries. 4:808  O  ’67  lOOw 

“Ian  McHarg.  a  landscape  architect,  pleads 
eloquently  for  an  ecological  approach  tin  edu¬ 
cating  architects].  .  .  .  Roma]do  Giurgola 

analyzes  certain  European  experiments  which 
point  to  a  changing  direction:  his  examples  are 
mainly  British  and  Dutch.  The  interest  of  this 
work,  therefore,  lies  in  the  contrasting  points 
of  view  which  are  here  encompassed.  .  .  .  The 
liveliest  paragraphs  of  the  book  are  Dean 
Mackesey’s  acid  rebuttal  of  Dean  Holmes 
Perkins’  opening  remarks  .  .  .  [concerning]  a 
fuU  ]iberal-arts  education  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  architectural  school.”  L.  K. 

Baton  j  Higher  Ed  38:235  Ap  ’67  480w 


AARON,  CHESTER.  About  us:  a  novel.  239p 

$5.50  McGraw 

Benny  Kahn,  the  narrator,  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  sole  Jewish  family  in  a  sniall 
Pennsylvania  mining  town.  “The  story  begins 
at  the  height  of  the  depression  in  1932  when 
Ben  was  eight  years  old  and  ends  twelve  years 
later  during  World  War  II.  There  are  thirteen 
chapters,  each  of  which  describes  a  particular 
event  in  the  life  of  Ben  and  someone  else:  a 
member  of  his  family,  a  playmate,  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  chronological  order  is  followed  and 
Ben  becomes  a  year  older  in  each  chapter.  .  .  . 
Running  throughout  the  whole  book  is  the 
problem  of  a  Jewish  family  in  a  Gentile  com¬ 
munity.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  27:118  Je  16  ’67  500w 
“This  is  a  moving  story,  and  its  sadness  Is 
very  touching.  Prejudice  exists  constantly 
around  everyone.  .  .  .  This  book  is  well  written 
and  should  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
novels  of  this  year.”  M.  K.  Margoshes 
novels  j  92:1950  My  16  ’67  170w 


“This  is  a  beautiful  and  original  book,  thir¬ 
teen  stories  that  turn  gradually  into  a  novel, 
lyrical  without  mushiness  and  tough  without 
posing,  full  of  a  truth  that  cannot  be  abstracted 
from  the  words  that  carry  it.  .  .  .  Benny’s  is 
the  Innocent  narrative  eye  (innocent  in  the 
sense  that  Huck  Finn’s  is,  that  is)  free  of  the 
parents’  dogmas  and  anxieties,  and  free  of  his 
siblings’  knowledge,  involvement  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  .  .  .  Not  since  the  early  Hemingway 
have  we  seen  writing  that  can  convey  with 
such  lyrical  economy  and  immediacy  the  feeling 
of  the  woods,  the  sense  of  beauty  and  love — all 
of  it  shot  through  with  humor — that  we  find  in 
the  section  ‘About  Poppa’.  .  .  .  This  freshness 
is  a  consistent  feature  of  the  novel.  ...  A 
tendentious  note  does  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  discussions  of  religious  and  philosophical 
questions.  .  .  .  [Furthermore]  Benny,  the  nar¬ 
rator,  blurs  toward  the  end.  .  .  .  [However]  it 
is  a  remarkable  first  novel,  able  in  its  authen¬ 
ticity  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  its 
kind.”  Donald  Fanger 

Nation  204:828  Je  26  ’67  850w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:23  Ag  19  ’67  220w 


AARSLEFF,  HANS.  The  study  of  language  in 
England,  1780-1860.  279p  $7.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

401  Language  and  languages — Study  and 
teaching.  English  language.  Learning  and 
scholarship  66-11961 

“A  history  of  the  Intellectual  development 
that  links  the  philosophically  oriented  but  still 
intensely  linguistic  interests  of  the  1780’3  with 
the  philological  concerns  of  the  1850’s.  .  .  . 
[The  opening]  chapter  is  devoted  to  doctrines 
of  language  and  mind  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  Condillac’s  radical  extension  of  Locke 
at  the  center.  The  next  two  chapters  deal  with 
Tooke’s  Diversions  of  Purley.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
then  examines  Sir  William  Jones’s  ‘Anniver¬ 
sary  Discourses,’  and  demonstrates  that  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegel  was  more  heavily  indebted  to 
Jones  than  has  generally  been  allowed.  The  last 
two  chapters  deal  with  the  growth  of  the  new 
philology  in  England,  .  .  .  the  growth  of  the 
the  Philological  Society  of  London  and  the 
history  of  the  project  for  a  new  English  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Libraries  devoted  to  serious  study  should 
order  as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  [The  book  is] 
soundly  researched  by  a  Princeton  professor, 
well  documented,  trenchantly  thought,  clearly 
and  pleasantly  written.  .  .  .  Aarsleff  uses  the 
term  ‘study  of  language’  rather  than  ‘linguis¬ 
tics’  to  recognize  that  much  early  Interest  in 
language  had  philosophic  rather  than  linguistic 
purposes.  In  this  connection  he  draws  revealing 
distinctions  between  18th-  and  19th-century 
trends,  relying  especially  and  appropriately  upon 
the  writings  of  John  Horne  Tooke  and  Sir 
William  Jones.” 

Choice  4:977  N  ’67  160w 

“The  story  is  a  thrilling  one,  and  Professor 
Aarsleff  is  well  aware  of  the  relevance  of  the 
dramatic  clash  of  personalities.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  great  names  in  these  pages,  and  few  of 
them  show  the  desiccation  of  the  pedant.  .  .  . 
Professor  Aarsleff’s  book  is  a  warm  one  and  a 
very  welcome  and  human  contribution  to  an 
Insufficiently  known  branch  of  the  history  of 

id©9iS  *  ^ 
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ABEL-SMITH,  BRIAN.  lawyers  and  the 
courts;  a  sociological  study  of  the  liinghsh 
legal  system,  1760-19G5  Iby]  Bnan  Abel- 
Smith  and  Kobert  Stevens;  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Rosalind  Brooke.  504p  $11  Harvard 
univ.  press 

347.9  Courts— Great  Britain— History  Law¬ 
yers.  Legal  aid  [b7-77(J41l 

A  ‘'history  of  the  development  of  the  British 
legal  system  with  emphasis  upon  the  period 
since  1875.  and  upon  the  politics  and  sociology 
of  the  Bar  and  the  Courts.  Not  an  account 
ot  changes  in  legal  or  constitutional  thought 
or  doctrine,  but  of  changes  in  legal  practices, 
training,  and  careers.  The  authors  are.  respec¬ 
tively.  a  professor  at  the  London  bchool  of 
Economics  and  the  Yale  Law  fechool.  (Choice) 
Index. 

“Densely  but  accessibly  written,  with  good 
notes,  index,  and  appendices.  Highly  recom- 

mended.’J^^^j^^  4:749  S  ’67  lOOw 

“This  is  a  serious,  thorough  and  constrimtive 
piece  of  work.  In  exposing  the  failure  of  the 
legal  profession  and  tfie  courts  to  keep  up  with 
the  changing  role  of  law  in  society,,  the  au¬ 
thors  illuminate  that  role,  and  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  they  believe  its  future 
should  lie.  And  they  give  due  credit  for  re- 
foims  where  credit  is  due,  especially  those 
of  the  past  ten  years.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
interesting  themes  of  the  book  is  the  develop- 
me'^t  of  the  county  courts.  .  .  .  The  most 
dismal  story  of  all  is  that  of  legal  education. 
What  other  profession  has  renounced  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  so  completely  as  openly  to  en¬ 
trust  its  main  tuition  to  a  firm  of  crammers? 
...  So  much  evolutionary  detail  has  had  to 
be  dealt  with  for  the  first  time  that  the  first 
half  of  the  book  makes  rather  constipated 
reading,  and  there  are  occasional  patches  of 
obscure  writing.”  „„„ 

Economist  222:423  F  4  67  700w 

“LThe  authors  I  start  at  1750  and  their  foot¬ 
notes  and  list  of  sources  show  their  remark¬ 
able  industry:  no  significant  document  seems 
to  have  been  missed,  from  Government  publi¬ 
cations  like  the  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legal  Education  presented  in  1846 
to  the  law  periodicals  and  the  newspapers. 
They  have  had  the  cooperation  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Bar  Council  and  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Department.  The  result  is  a  study  of  great 
interest  and  value:  no  similar  work  on  this 
scale  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  recent 
vears.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  particularly 

thorough  on  such  matters  as  the  growth  of 
legal  aid  services.  ...  As  to  criminal  legal 
aid,  [theyl  take  the  view  that  it  is  still 
granted  too  sparingly.” 

TLS  pl86  Mr  9  ’67  700w 


ABELS,  JULES.  The  Parnell  tragedy.  408p  pi 
$7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Parnell,  Charles  Stewart.  Parnell, 
Katherine  (Wood)  66-15022 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Economist  222:424  F  4  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  72:944  D  23  '66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kee 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:27  Ja  12  ’67  1500w 


ABERLE,  DAVID  F.  The  peyote  religion 
among  the  Navaho.  by  David  F.  Aberle;  with 
field  assistance  by  Harvey  C.  Moore  and 
with  an  app.  on  Navaho  population  and  educ. 
by  Dems  F.  Johnston.  (Wenner-Gren  founda¬ 
tion  for  anthropological  res.  Publication  in 
anthropology)  454p  il  maps  $10  Aldine  pub. 
299  Navaho  Indians— Religion  and  mythol¬ 
ogy  66-26761 

The  author  presents  a  “study  of  the  use  of 
the  peyote  cactus  in  the  rituals  of  the  Native 
American  Church  of  North  America.  Pevote. 
similar  in  some  of  its  effects  to  lysergic 'acid 
diethylamide  (LSD),  is  a  subject  of  contro- 
yersy  among  several  Indian  groups.  Including 
the  Navaho.  .  .  .  The  author’s  premise  that 
peyotism  is  a  reasonable  response  to  degraded 
status’  leads  Into  an  extensive  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Navaho,  sociolog’ica)  and  eco- 
nomic  influences  on  the  tribe,  and  the  various 
religious  activities  which  have  been  most  Im¬ 
portant  in  its  culture.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  John  Collier 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:189  Mr  ’67  120w 


“The  chapters  attending  to  the  rituals  of 
Peyotism  and  the  contrast  between  it  and 
Navaho  religion  are  particularly  good,  though 
none  of  the  material  can  be  faulted.  Of  import 
are  the  chapters  explicating  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  church,  Navaho  style  in  the  theoretical 
context  of  social  movements.  While  not  all 
anthropologists  would  agree  with  [Aberle’s] 
findings,  most  would  applaud  his  method.  His¬ 
torians  should  find  the  material  useful.  Studies 
of  names  and  subjects  are  thorough;  photo¬ 
graphs.  while  not  always  of  the  best  quality; 
are  germane.” 

Choice  4:226  Ap  ’67  130w 


“A  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  presents  here  an  exhaustive 
(but  fascinating)  study.  .  .  .  Professor  Aberle 
leaves  few  stones  unturned  in  his  search  for 
purpose,  social  significance,'  and  religious  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  peyote  cult.  .  .  .  IHe]  makes 
a  strong  case  for  the  right  of  those  who  believe 
in  peyotism  to  practice  their  religion  un¬ 
hampered  by  law  or  social  stigma.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  university  and  very  large  public 
libraries  where  strong  collections  in  sociology 
and  anthropology  are  maintained.  Of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  large  religious  and  medical  collections 
as  well.”  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  91:5988  D  1  ’66  200w 


“Today  peyotism  is  a  political  as  weU  as  a 
religious  issue  to  the  Navaho  people.  ...  A 
large  part  of  [this]  scholarly  and  Impressive 
contribution  is  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  peyo¬ 
tism.  .  .  .  Aberle  has  not  been  content  to 
present  ritual  divorced  from  philosophy,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  underlying  thought  of 
peyotists  is  valuable  to  tlie  student  of  religions 
In  general.  .  .  .  [His]  study  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  peyotism  is  closely  detailed,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  this  book  is  one  of  the  few  publications 
which  present  such  material  In  compact  form 
for  any  North  American  Indian  group.”  Alice 
Marriott 

Science  165:1531  Mr  24  ’67  650w 


ABETTI,  GIORGIO.  Stars  and  planets;  tr.  by 
V.  Barocas.  3d  ed  34up  il  $12.50  Elsevier  pub. 

CO. 

523  Stars.  Planets  66-12963 

The  author  of  The  Sun  (BRD  1957)  attempts 
to  explain  how  astronomical  observations  can 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  stars  and  planets.  “The  first 
part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  stars,  in¬ 
cludes.  the  essentials  of  photometry  and  spectral 
analysis,  and  covers  .  .  .  aspects  of  stellar 
structure  and  evolution:  there  is  also  an 
account  of  the  measurement  of  stellar  distances 
and  of  star  clusters  and  associations.  .  .  . 
[The  second  part]  deals  with  the  solar  system, 
beginning  with  modern  views  on  its  origin,  and 
men  describing  each  of  the  planets  in  turn. 
The  latest  investigations  using  high-altitude 
rockets  and  space  probes  are  Included.  Comets 
and  meteorites  are  given  a  chapter  to  them¬ 
selves.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  3:1144  F  ’67  150w 
“Based  on  the  third  Italian  edition,  this 
translation  is  a  good  summary,  usable  as  a  text, 
if  updated  by  reference  to  recent  articles  on 
such  topics  as  the  quasars.  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  moon  and  Mars  has  been  taken 
from.  NASA  reports:  again,  updating  would  be 
required.  Photographs  and  diagrams  are  clear 
and,  generally,  appropriately  placed.  The  text 
■would  be  readable  easily  by  the  average  college 
student,  most  senior  high  school  students  tak- 
mg  science,  and  advanced  junior  high  students.” 
R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  91:4130  S  16  ’66  IlOw 
“Although  the  book  is  Intended  for  the 
layman  he  is  clearly  expected  to  know  some- 
ming  of  elementary  astronomy  and  physics. 
Detailed  explanations  are  seldom  given,  and 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  entirely 
Ignored.  Even  the  remarkable  changes  that 
ha've  taken  place  over  the  past  twenty  years 
find  no  place  here,  and  only  the  modern  points 
of  view  are  stated.” 

TLS  p904  S  29  ’66  330w 


ABRAHAM,  HENRY  J.  Freedom  and  the 
court:  civil  rights  and  liberties  In  the  United 
States.  336p  $7.50;  pa  $2.75  Oxford 
323.40973  Civil  rights.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

67-17862 

“.This  book  considers  where  a  democratic 
society  must,  draw  the  line  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity  as  a  whole.  It  .  .  .  examines  the  role 
that  the  .ludlciary  has  played  in  the  evolution 
and  implementation  of  essential  clvU  rights 
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and  liberties.  Among  the  subjects  that  Professor 
Abraham  considers  are  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
its  applicability  to  the  states,  due  process  of 
law,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  religion 
and  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
Negro  and  civil  rights.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index.  Index  to  court 
cases.  -  , 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Rankin 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1133  D  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:1175  D  ’67  180w 
“In  an  unusually  helpful  book  [the]  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  put  in  context  the  various  Supreme 
Court  cases  that  affect  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  and  interpreted  them  so  that  a  reader 
not  trained  in  political  science  or  law  ,  can 
easily  understand  them.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is_  of 
lasting  value  to  those  concerned  with  civil 
liberties.”  J.  M.  Swomley  ,  „„ 

Christian  Century  84:1104  Ag  30  67 

200w 

“Librarians  should  welcome. the  excellent  re¬ 
view  of  free  exercise  of  religion  cases  decided 
for  and  against  the  individual  that  are  set 
forth  chronologically  in  tabular  form  indicating 
title  of  case,  constitutional  issue  decided,  and 
a  brief  commentary.  Also  of  value  is  the  bib¬ 
liographical  note  and  statistical  data  on  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justices.  Recommended  for  public 
libraries,  university  libraries  and  law  libraries. 
J.  J.  Marke  .  „„„ 

Library  J  92:3436  O  1  ’67  260w 


ABRAHAMS,  PETER.  This  island,  now.  305p 
$5.95  Knopf 

66-22422 

The  death  of  President  Moses  Joshua,  head 
of  a  country  in  the  Caribbean,  “causes  shock 
and  near  panic,  even  among  the  ministers  of 
the  government.  All  except  Albert  Josiah,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Guidance.  He  allows  his 
colleagues  to  bicker  away  their  power  and 
then  moves  in.  .  .  .  Josiah  dismantles  the  ex¬ 
isting  power  structure  .  .  .  and  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  society  dominated  by  members 
of  the  black  majority.”  (Book  World) 

“One  of  author  Abrahams’  special  gifts  is 
his  ability  to  make  you  hate  what  some  of 
these  people  do.  but  not  the  people  thern- 
selves.  And  this  compassion,  even  for  Josiah, 
is  the  answer  to  the  racial  and  other  questions 
raised  here.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  novel 
creaks  under  the  weight  of  too  much  political 
analysis.”  Fortunata  Caliri  _ 

America  117:392  O  7  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  27:236  S  15  ’67  600w 
“If  the  novel  seems  unbalanced  in  any  way, 
the  reason  may  be  that  although  Mr.  Abra¬ 
hams  musters  considerable  psychological  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  behavior  of  most  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  he  doesn’t  provide  enough  of  Josiah  s 
personal  background  to  satisfy  our  need  to 
understand  the  revolutionary  personality.  .  .  . 
What  Mr.  Abrahams  does  very  well,  however, 
is  to  take  the  ancient  question  of  ends  justify- 
in.e  means  .  .  .  and  show  it  up  as  the  compli¬ 
cated,  impenetrable  abstraction  that  it  is.  ..  ..  . 
He  delineates  [his  characters]  with  precision 
and  smoothly  integrates  their  persoml  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  larger  issues.  It  s  the  difference 
between  the  usual  sociological  novel,  with  its 
skimpy  veneer  of  fiction,  and  a  rich,  palpabm 
form  which  cannot  be  forgotten  easily.  R.  Z. 

Sheppard^^^^  World  p3  S  17  ’67  2400w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2600  J1  ’67  180w 
“As  an  analysis  of  [a]  kind  of  political 
process,  the  novel  throws  light  on  the  motiva- 
Hons  of  black  leaders  who  have  riseri  to  power 
in  recent  years.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [Abra¬ 

hams’]  attempt  to  make  this  material  into  a 
novel  has  not  been  too  successful.  He .  has 
tried  to  embody  each  interest — political,  jour¬ 
nalistic,  financial,  judicial,  etc.— in  a  different 
character,  and  as  a  result,  the  book  is  over- 
populated  and  over-schematic.  It  would  have 
helped  if  he  could  have  had  one  narrative 
center  .  .  Another  fault  of  the  novel  [is] 
that  its  language  is  often  inflated  and  clicbe- 
ricfdenr^Its  mghly  literary  quality  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  color  and  variety  of  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  Caribbean.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 
language^or^  Lne^«^^  Bk  R  p47  S  24  ’67  960w 

TLS  p964  O  20  ’66  650w 


ABRAMS  PHILIP,  ed.  Two  tracts  on  govern¬ 
ment.  See  Locke,  J. 


ABU  HAKIMA,  AHMAD  MUSTAFA.  History 
of  eastern  Arabia,  1750-1800;  the  rise  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Bahrain  and  Kuwait.  2i3p  maps 
$8  Verry 

953  Persian  Gulf  States — History.  Saudi 
Arabia — History  NE66-1345 

This  volume  “focuses  on  the  emergence  as 
a  power  of  a  group  of  related  families  of 
Bedouin  origin  from  whom  the  present  rulers 
of  both  Bahrain  and  Kuwait  are  descended.’ 

(Am  Hist  R)  Index. 


“[This  is  a]  close  study  of  local  history. 
.  .  .  In  covering  thoroughly  Utbi  political  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  Abu  Hakima  has  denionstrated  con¬ 
siderable  critical  acumen  in  his  handling  of 
variant  accounts  of  Utbi  origins  and  of  the 
reasons  for  the  emigration  of  the  Al-Khallfa  to 
Qatar  and  finally  to  Bahrain.  It  is  regrettable 
that  such  a  skill  in  research  should  be  nearly 
obscured  by  petty  annoyances  largely  ^of  a 
stylistic  nature:  sudden  chronological  devia¬ 
tions,  indefinite  pronominal  antecedents,  repe¬ 
tition,  redundancy,  and  excessive  organization¬ 
al  guidance  to  the  reader.  .  .  ..To  characterize 
the  wealth  of  the  al-Hasa  region  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  as  ‘fabulous’  invites  incredulity. 
The  same  skepticism  attends  his  description  of 
the  Utbi  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  trade  as 
‘enormous.’  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  perspective  on 
the  economic  role  of  the  Utub  is  too  narrow 
and  his  hand  less  sure  than  In  the  tracing  of 
political  events.”  H.  L.  Bodnian 

Am  Hist  R  72:651  Ja  ’67  480w 


“[The  author]  shows  that  a  combination  of 
historical  circumstances  (waning  power  of 
both  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  Sultanate,  and 
Britain’s  reluctance  to  commit  itself  directly 
at  this  early  date)  and  geographical  location 
(due  to  potential  middleman  status  in  the 
India-Europe  trade)  facilitated  the  settlerrient 
of  these  two  islands  by  once  destitute  tribes 
emerging  from  the  desert.  .  .  .  Includes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  discussion  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  (Arabic  and  contemporary  British 
mostly).  .  .  .  Recommended  for  advanced  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses  in  pre-modern  Near  East¬ 
ern  history.”  _  , 

Ohoice  3:939  D  ’66  130w 


ABU  JABER,  KAMEL  S.  The  Arab  Ba’th  social¬ 
ist  party;  history,  ideology,  and  organization; 
foreword  by  Philip  K.  Hitti.  218p  $6.50  Syra¬ 
cuse  univ.  press 

329.956  Hizb  al-Ba‘th  al-’ArabI  al-lshtiraki 

66-251ol 


An  Arab-born.  American-educated  author 
“outlines  the  genesis,  development,  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Ba’th  Socialist  party  m  the  Arab 
world,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Syria,  where 
it  has  thrived.  [He]  explores  the  ideas  of  eaily 
Arab  Socialists  and  outlines  the  history  of  the 
Ba’th  party’s  activities,  ideology,  and  organi¬ 
zation.  .  .  .  Research  for  this  study  was  done 
primarly  in  Arabic  sources.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“As  the  author  well  notes,  the  Ba’th  program 
is  drawn  from  Western  socialism,  ‘Arabism, 
and  Islam.  .  .  .  While  he  has  a  good  chapter 
on  the  activities  of  the  Ba’th  in  Iraq  during 
the  troubled  period  of  1963,  essentially  the  book 
is  devoted  to  Syria  and  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  works  of  P.  Seale  [Strug¬ 
gle  for  Syria,  BRD  1967]  and  G.  Torrey  [Syrian 
Politics  and  the  Military,  BRD  1966],  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  delineation  of  Ba’th 
Ideology,  socialism,  and  orientation  and  then  to 
the  organization  and  structure  of  the  party  and 
the  various  difficulties  that  it  has  confronted. 

Abu  Jaber  has  written  a  succinct,  well- 
balanced,  and  well-grounded  treatise  that  will 
prove  interesting  for  students  of  Middle  Eastern 
politics.  It  closes  with  a  useful  documentary 
appendix  and  a  brief  bibliographical  essay.” 
H.  N.  Howard 

Am  Hist  R  73:190  O  ’67  340w 
“A  commendable  job  of  presenting  the  his¬ 
tory,  ideology  and  organization  of  the  party. 
But  limitations  there  certainly  are.  .  .  .  One 
.  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  analysis  of 
the  reasons  and  motives  which  have  impelled 
certain  intellectuals  to  join  the  Ba’th  party. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  probe  this  question 
is  to  ask  how  the  party  came  into  being.  The 
author  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point.  .  .  . 
[However,  he]  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  in-fighting  and  splits  which  have  plagued 
the  Ba’th.  .  .  .  The  other  important  issue  is 
the  party’s  stand  on  socialism.  The  reader  is 
not  quite  certain  just  how  Important  socialism 
is  to  the  Ba’th.”  M.  W,  Suleiman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1153  D  ’67  700w 
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ABU  JABER,  K.  S. — Continued 

"The  only  work  in  English  which  deals  with 
the  Ba’th  Socialist  Party  of  the  Arab  world. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  almost  all 
r6sp6cts  .  .  »  TiiG  tlir66  £tsp6cts  mGntion6Q  In 
the  subtitle  are  very  unevenly  treated.  ..  .  . 
The  sources,  which  Included  on-the-spot  inter¬ 
views  with  some  of  the  principals,  ai-e  not  well 
utilized.  Many  of  the  conclusions  and  general 
observations  are  either  based  on  or  bolstered 
with  references  to  material  already  published 
in  English.  ...  A  dellnitive  study  of  the  Ba  th 
Party  is  sUU  badly  needed." 

Choice  4;205  Ap  67  210w 


ACADEMICUS  MENTOR.  Up  the  ivy;  being 
Mlcrocosmographia  academic  revisited,  a  true 
blue  guide  on  how  to  climb  in  the  academic 
world  without  appearing  to  try.  Tip  il  $2.75 
Hawthorn  bks. 

378  Education,  Higher  66-16247 

‘‘This  volume  purports  to  provide  the  young 
academic  with  the  knowledge,  the  shrewdness, 
and  the  humor  necessary  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  Academe.  The  aspiring  academic  is  counseled 
on  such  diverse  matters  as  the  attainment .  of 
status  with  colleagues  and  popularity  with 
students;  progression  up  the  academic  ladder; 
the  achievement  of  a  reputation  for  scholarship, 
preferably  without  the  necessity  for  publish¬ 
ing;  grantsmanship;  the  jargon  of  his  profes¬ 
sion;  the  proper  preparations  of  scholarly  re¬ 
views;  creativity  without  originality;  the  proper 
conduct  of  social  life;  and  even  the  choice  of  a 
wife.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Although  the  experienced  academic  will  rec¬ 
ognize  many  a  truth  in  this  work,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  it  will  ever  become  a  ‘little  classic’ 
for  those  adopting  the  academic  life.  Recom¬ 
mended  only  for  scholarly  readers,  some  of 
whom  may  find  it  interesting  but  few  of  whom 
will  find  it  enlightening.”  Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  91:2832  Je  1  ’66  130w 
‘‘The  novice  teacher  on  the  college  level  will 
find  Up  the  Ivy  an  indispensable  guide  on 
everything  from  publishing  to  perishing.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  few  insensitive  readers 
who  will  only  see  this  71-page  booklet  as  a 
clever  piece  of  satire,  a  charming  bit  of  reading 
for  the  train  ride  home.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  This  little  book  contains 
probably  some  of  the  most  sound,  albeit  cynical, 
advice  ever  given  to  the  new  college  teacher. 
The  reader  will  undoubtedly  get  a  few  laughs 
from  the  book  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
be  taking  very  thorough  notes.”  Thomas  Day 
Nat  R  19:1334  N  28  ’67  960w 


ACCOCE,  PIERRE.  A  man  called  Lucy.  1939- 
1945.  by  Pierre  Accoce  and  Pierre  Quet:  tr. 
by  A.  M.  Sheridan  Smith  [Eng  title:  The 
Lucy  ring].  260p  il  $5  Coward-McCann 

940.54  Roessler.  Rudolf.  World  War.  1939- 
1945 — Secret  service  67-10567 

This  ‘‘is  a  study  of  the  wartime  activities  in 
Switzerland  of  Rudolf  Roessler,  code-name 
‘Lucy’,  who  obtained  from  Germany  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Swiss  Intelligence  Service,  and 
also  to  the  Russians,  a  continuous  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  German  armed  forces  and 
German  strategy  remarkable  for  its  copiousness, 
promptness  and  acccuracy.  .  .  .  [The  authors 
explicate]  the  personality  and  motives  of  Roes¬ 
sler  and  the  source  of  his  information.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Waldman 

America  116:818  Je  3  ’67  750w 

Reviewed  by  P.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:109  Je  15  ’67  450w 

“Unfortunately,  this  account  of  the  Lucy 
affair  too  often  slips  into  a  rambling  confusion. 
But  so  many  fascinating  nuggets  gleam  along 
the  way  that  even  though  the  book  is  frequently 
bewildering  it  is  always  enjoyable.  In  addition 
to  Roessler,  the  story  abounds  in  interesting 
characters.  .  .  .  The  real  protagonist  of  the 
story  IS  not  a  man.  It  is  the  nation  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  protecting  its  neutral  image — especially 
vis-a-vis  Germany — while  feverishly  playing  a 
subterranean  double  and  triple  and  quadruple 
game  with  all  sides.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  23  ’67  1400w 

“Obviously  the  Lucy  story  is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  ttiis  book  is  the  first  attepmt  to  tell 
it  in  full.  But  Messrs.  Accoce  and  Quet  muff  it. 
Perhaps  their  book  reads  better  in  its  original 
French.  In  this  English  translation,  however. 


there  is  more  jerkiness  than  suspense.  And 
the  authors’  decision  to  change  their  subject 
in  midstream  .  .  .  leaves  them  between  two 
stools.  Their  original  intention  was  to  write 
a  book  on  Switzerland’s  role  in  World  War  II. 
Roessler’s  activities  would  naturally  have  found 
a  place  in  it.  But  when  [the  authors]  realized 
how  remarkable  these  activities  were,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  concentrate  on  them.  So  most  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  this  single  fantastic  spy 
operation.  Yet  the  most  thrilling  chapters  are 
still  those  about  the  cat-and-mouse  game  be¬ 
tween  the  German  and  Swiss  intelligence  serv¬ 
ices.”  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  27  ’67 
750w 

“As  one  of  the  best  spy  stories  about  World 
War  II,  as  well  as  a  very  readable  one.  this 
book  is  highly  and  generally  reconrmended.” 
David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:2148  Je  1  ’67  170w 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Je  11  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:76  J1  8  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:29  My  27  '67  60w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:26  Je  24  '67  280w 
Time  89:102  My  6  ’67  700w 
“It  is  likely  enough  that  the  account  in  this 
book  may  be  faulty  in  one  or  two  details  but 
the  general  verdict,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  it  attracted  much  attention,  is  that  M. 
Accoce  and  M.  Quet  have  come  somewhere 
pretty  near  to  the  correct  explanation  of  Roes¬ 
sler’s  extraordinary  story.  [The  translation]  is 
flowing  and  rapid.  It  is  generally  accurate, 
very  free  and  the  original  has  been  shortened 
by  about  a  third  in  length,  for  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  should  be  grateful,  since  the  authors 
pad  out  their  tale  with  some  extreme  examples 
of  the  lush  exuberance  of  French  journalistic 
rhetoric.” 

TLS  p259  Mr  30  ’67  430w 


ACHTERBERG,  GERHARD,  jt.  auth.  Colour 
and  architecture.  See  Gatz,  K. 


ACINAPURO,  PHILIP  J.  Reading  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  See  Veatch,  J. 


ACKERKNECHT,  ERWIN  H.  History  and  ge¬ 
ography  of  the  most  Important  diseases;  pref. 
by  George  Rosen.  210p  $6.60  Hafner  pub.  co. 

610  Medicine — ^History  65-20093 

In  this  “study  the  author  flrst  sets  up  eight 
classes,  such  as  acute,  communicable,  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  ‘chronic  diseases  of  unknown  or¬ 
igin.’.  .  .  Under  each  heading,  from  three  to  20 
entities  are  discussed,  and  this  is  done  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  in  terms  of  symptoms,  history, 
geojrraphy,  and  the  growth  of  understanding.’' 
(Science)  Bibliography. 


“[The  author’s  aim  is  to  address  his  book  to] 
a  broad  spectrum  of  medical  and  nonmedical 
readers.  This  objective  [he]  has  skillfully 
achieved.  .This  book  is.  Indeed,  worthwhile 
.  .  .  since  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  literature  on 
this  subiect.  .  .  .  The  publisher  should  have 
been  more  exacting  in  the  proofreading  of  the 
inaterlal,  since  some  typographical  and  phrase¬ 
ological  errors  have  crept  into  the  material.” 
Ben  Freedman 

Am  J  Pub  Health  66:1973  N  ’66  300w 

“[The  author],  for  the  flrst  time,  brings  to¬ 
gether  this  C9rnplex  story  in  a  highly  con¬ 
densed  yet  critical  form.  The  presentation  is 
cl^ear  and  matter-of-fact  in  tone.  .  .  .  The  range 
of  Ackerknecht’s  knowledge  revealed  here  is 
remarkable.  .  .  ,  One  may  raise  questions  as  to 
why  some  particular  disekse  entity,  or  group 
of  related  entities,  is  or  is  not  brought  into  the 
picture.  .  .  .  [But]  most  readers  will  accept  the 
classification  and  examples  chosen  as  provid¬ 
ing  a.  meaningful  panorama  of  diseases.  .  .  . 
Questions  can  be  raised  also  about  the  view 
that  the  predominance’  of  major  diseases  had 
little  or^  no  influence  on  a  piven  society  at  a 
given  time.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  this 
view  offers  a  desirable  correction  to  exaggerated 
claims  that  whole  cultures  declined  as  a  result 
of  spreading  diseases.  Quite  suggestive,  also  is 
Ackerknecht’s  opinion  that  ‘history’  Is  often 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  consequence  of 
changes  in  morbidity.”  R.  H.  Shryock  ' 

Science  164:641  N  4  *66  700w 
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ACKERMAN,  NATHAN  W.  Treating  the 
troubled  family.  306p  $7.60  Basic  bks. 

616.89  Psychotherapy.  Family  66-27943 
In  his  “earlier  work.  The  Psychodynamics 
of  Family  Life,  Dr.  Ackerman  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  theory  of  family  therapy  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  unitary  conception  of  the  mental 
health  problems  of  family  life.  Hh  this  volume 
he]  demonstrates  the  actual  procedures  of  fam¬ 
ily  psychotherapy.  Using  verbatim  records  of 
family-therapy  sessions — including  case  his¬ 
tories  of  a  sexually  maladjusted  marriage,  a 
disturbed  adolescent,  and  a  schizophrenic 
child — Dr.  Ackerman  .  .  .  illustrates  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  therapist  in  his  quest  to  resolve 
family  conflict  and  to  break  down  the  barriers 
to  emotional  communication.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Ackerman  [is]  an  acknowledged  authority  in 
the  fleld.  ...  In  this  readable  text,  .  .  .  the 
strengths  of  the  work  lie  in  the  flexibility  of 
view — not  simple  adherence  to  dogma — and  the 
attempt  to  face  difficult  and  important  prob¬ 
lems.  Any  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  is  completely  lacking.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  professionals  and  not  likely  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  undergraduates.” 

Choice  4:754  S  ’67  lOOw 
“There  is  no  obfuscating  jargon  so  that  the 
author’s  position  is  always  clear.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  differ  and  to  contrast  one’s  own  find¬ 
ings  and  views  easily  and  directly — a  refreshing 
change  from  much  of  the  current  literature  in 
psychology  and  psychiatry.  .  .  .  This  work  is 
an  estimable  addition  to  ali  shelves  in  psy¬ 
chiatry,  modern  psychoanalysis  and  clinical  psj^- 
chology  and  the  allied  fields.”  Louis  De  Rosis 
Library  J  91:5629  N  16  ’66  170w 


ACZEL,  TAMAS,  ed.  Ten  years  after:  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  the  perspective  of 
history.  253p  $5.95  Holt 

943. 9  Hungary— History— Revolution,  1956 

66-21626 

“Written  to  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  these  essays  cover 
among  other  topics,  “the  causes,  meaning,  and 
international  impact  of  the  Revolution;  politi- 
cal  and  intellectual  life  in  Hungary  today: 
Hungarian  nationalism:  and  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party.”  (Library  J)  Chronology. 
Bibliography. 

“Of  the  few  scholarly  and  several  polemical 
volumes  written  to  commemorate  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  October  revolution,  this  collection  seems 
to  offer  the  most  balanced  and  sophisticated 
evaluation  of  that  event.  Apart  frorn  the  f^ 
needlessly  included  superficial  pieces  by 
Michael  Polanyi  and  Arthur  Koestler,  the 
volume  consists  of  well  reasoned  and  con¬ 
scientiously  researched  arguments.  .  .  Ap¬ 
pended  are  a  very  useful  bibliography,  of  the 
revolution  and  a  chronology  of  events  in  Hun¬ 
gary  between  1963-65.  Recommended  for  col¬ 
lege  libraries  with  holdings  on  modern  .Euro¬ 
pean  history  and  East  European  politics. 

Choice  4:737  S  ’67  IlOw 
“This  collection  of  essays  by  15.  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  scholars  and  journalists 
.  is  grouped  into  the  categories  of 
‘jTuns’ary  stiid.  th©  ^A^orld.*  and,  ‘Hungary  T6n 
Years  After.’  .  .  .  The  reader  gets  a  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  Revolution,  but  ne.  must  plow 
through  pages  of  unrelated  material  and  some 
political  and  sociological  jargon.  Recommended 

for  research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 
for  researcn^^up  a 

“Interesting  as  some  of  these  essays  are,  the 
book  as  a  whole  fails  to  achieve  what  its 
subtitle  suggests:  to  put  those  great  events 
into  perspective,  examine  what  .they  meant  for 
the  world,  [and!  assess  their  historical  effects. 

.  .It  also  fails  to  attempt  to  .answer  that 
other  traumatic  question:  how  did  the  Suez 
adventure  influence  events  on  the  Danube? 
One  or  two  of  the  contributors,  notably  Pro¬ 
fessor  Michael  Polanyi  and  M.  Raymond  Aron, 
attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  but 
the  book  as  a  whole  lacks  unity  and  charac- 

t  AT*  *  * 

tlS  p30  Ja  12  ’67  lOOOw 


ADAM,  HANS  KARL.  The  Wine  and  food  so¬ 
ciety’s  guide  to  German  cookery:  tr.  from 
the  German  by  Norah  Tompkinson:  with  phot, 
bv  Norbert  Amann:  and  wood  engr.  by  Hel- 
muth  Weissenborn  [pub]  in  assn,  with  the 
Society.  215p  $7.95  World  pub. 

641.6  Cookery,  German  66-22339 

The  “proprietor  and  chef  of  Das  Kleine  Hotel 
in  the  picturesque  town  of  Rothernburg-ob-der- 


Tauber  .  .  .  introduces  his  book  with  Stories 
and  Legends  about  Eating  and  Drinking  and 
some  historical  recipes,  two  of  which  reputedly 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Then 
he  .  .  .  [presents]  German  cookery  region  by  re¬ 
gion,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  use 
made  of  .  .  .  parts  of  meat  not  widely  used  in 
other  cuisines,  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
dumplings,  and  .  .  .  ways  of  preparing  fish. 
.  .  .  Then  he  gives  us  some  fifty  pages  of  his 
own  recipes.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Friede  Gruenrock 

Best  Sell  27:212  S  1  ’67  170w 
“Distinguished  by  an  arresting  series  of 
woodcuts,  [this  book]  suffers  considerably  from 
its  author’s  stolid  and  clumsy  literary  style. 
Devotees  of  German  food,  however,  will  find 
this  collection  a  particularly  excellent  one.” 
Gloria  Levitas 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  40w 
“[This]  has  splendid  traditional  and  personal 
recipes  by  Germany’s  most  inventive  living  cook 
and  restaurateur.  ...  A  haphazard  adjust¬ 
ment  of  ingredients  in  the  recipes  .  .  .  makes  it 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  food  accurately  in 
America — but  this  is  one  book  that  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  it  wiU  probably  have.”  Nika 
Hazleton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  80w 


ADAM,  RUTH.  What  Shaw  really  said.  176p  $4 
Schocken 

822  Shaw,  George  Bernard  66-24901 

The  author  “reviews  Shaw’s  life,  presenting 
a  topical  rdsumd  of  the  major  themes  he 
treated  in  his  writings  and  a  .  .  .  summary  of 
each  of  his  best-known  works.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 

“SUly  and  trivial  books  on  G.  B.  Shaw  by 
authors  of  no  scholarly  authority  appear  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  two  a  year,  and  here  is  an¬ 
other.  .  .  .  No  notice  is  taken  of  any  Shaw 
scholarship:  distinctions  between  weighty  opin¬ 
ions,  offhand  remarks,  and  jokes;  differences 
between  major  subjects  .  .  .  and  minor  ones; 

.  .  .  [or]  distinctions  between  ideas  developed 
through  the  indirection  of  dramatic  literature 
and  those  presented  directly  in  the  author’s 
voice,  as  in  an  essay.  Brief,  superficial  sum¬ 
maries  of  several  plays  are  Included.  .  .  .  This 
[book]  abounds  in  oversimplifications  that  dis¬ 
tort  Shaw’s  meaning  and^ — by  implication — be¬ 
little  his  stature.  Of  no  conceivable  use  for 
any  college  library.” 

Choice  4:814  O  ’67  130w 
“Shaw’s  Iconoclasm  and  his  unremitting 
hatred  of  cant  and  pomposity  are  well  brought 
out  in  this  quotation-full  review.  His  social 
philosophies  are  described  in  the  context  of 
the  evils  they  fought,  and  thus  their  datedness 
fades  into  the  background  of  the  enormous 
progress  they  helped  bring  about.  A  fine 
epitome  for  general  collections.”  George  Ad  el- 
man 

Library  J  92:1626  Ap  16  ’67  140w 


ADAMS,  ALEXANDER  B.  John  James  Au¬ 
dubon;  a  biography.  610p  pi  $7.95  Putnam 
B  or  92  Audubon,  John  James  66-15573 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Am  Lit  38:596  Ja  '67  60w 
Economist  223:vl  Ap  16  ’67  650w 
TLS  p552  Je  22  ’67  1160W 


ADAMS,  ALICE.  Careless  love  [Eng  title:  The 
fall  of  Daisy  Duke].  183p  $4.60  New  Am.  lib. 

66-15795 

A  novel  about  Daisy  Duke  Fabbri’s  “empty 
li^’e  after  her  divorce,  which  leads  to  a  casual 
love  affair,  and  finally  to  an  account  of  her 
grande  passion  with  a  Spaniard  who  has  a 
wife  and  children.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  17  ’66  160w 
“In  the  course  of  the  novel,  the  central  char¬ 
acter,  Daisy  Fabbrl,  describes  her  ex-husband 
as  ‘a  real  nothing.’  This  is  an  excellent  way 
to  describe  the  whole  book.  .  .  .  The  tone  of 
the  tale  may  be  modern,  but  the  cllchds  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  Latin  lover  but  also  the 
lovestruck  young  woman  going  Into  a  physical 
‘decline.’  The  characterization  consists  of  the 
author’s  unsubstantiated  statements  as  to  what 
her  people  are  like  while  atmosphere  is  re- 
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ADAMS,  ALICE — Continued 

stricted  to  San  Francisco  place  namedropping, 
and  comments  on  the  odd  weather.  Altogether, 
this  first  novel  has  less  action  than  a  light 
romance  and  scarcely  a  titillating  description 
to  entice  those  who  want  a  hint  of  spice.” 
R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:2616  My  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  73:410  Mr  24  ’67  130w 


“A  divorc4e.  American  style,  is  the  object  of 
wry  anatomizing  in  a  fetching  first  novel  by 
Alice  Adams.  A  combustible  mixture  of  in¬ 
gredients  makes  Daisy  Duke  what  she  is. 
.  .  .  Emancipated  but  sentimental  Daisy  has 
rejected  her  husband  (too  weak)  and  her  dili¬ 
gent  lover  (too  mundane),  and  she  eventually 
gets  what  she  deserves:  a  visiting  romeo  with 
a  line  unchanged  since  Valentino.  .  .  .  Miss 
Adams  renders  Daisy’s  ordeal  faithfully — even 
to  its  stretches  of  boredom — and  with  con¬ 
siderable  wit.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  My  22  ’66  120w 


ADAMS,  ARTHUR  E.  An  atlas  of  Russian  and 
East  European  history  [byj  Arthur  E.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Ian  M.  Matley,  and  WiUiam  O.  McCagg. 
204p  $6  Praeger 

912.497  Russia — Historical  geography— Maps. 

Europe,  Eastern — ^Historical  geography — 

Maps  Map67-61 

Through  the  use  of  maps  supplemented  by  a 
text  the  authors  “trace  both  the  growth  of 
Russia — from  the  formation  of  Kievan  Rus 
through  the  establishment  of  the  present  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence — and  tlie  kaleidoscopic  his¬ 
tory  of  Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  [They]  first  dis¬ 
cuss  the  geography,  national  groups,  and  re¬ 
ligious  diversity  of  the  area,  then  sury^ey  its 
.  .  .  economic,  political,  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  excellent  collection  of  simple  and  read¬ 
able  maps  covering  the  whole  history  of  this 
region  as  well  as  the  geographic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  background.  The  atlas  Alls  a  serious 
gap  especially  in  regard  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Two  serious  shortcomings  must  be  noted:  first, 
one-fourth  of  the  maps  do  not  have  a  graphic 
scale,  and  second,  of  the  47  double-page  maps 
at  least  37  of  them  have  the  central  portion  lost 
in  the  binding  so  that  vital  Information  is 
missing.  The  book  is  meant  for  every  college 
library  reference  shelf  and  will  very  usefully 
supplement  courses  dealing  with  this  region.” 
Choice  4:635  S  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:55  My  20  ’67  50w 


ADAMS,  DORIS  SUTCLIFFE. 

blood.  277p  $4.95  Scribner 


The  price  of 


66-20540 

“A  Christian  Dane  named  Niall,  shipwrecked 
on  the  Devon  coast,  holds  the  central  place  in 
the  narrative.  Taken  prisoner  by  Odda  of 
Devon,  he  sees  with  horror  the  savage  de¬ 
predations  of  his  Danish  kinsmen.  He  has 
been  plunged  into  a  war  of  which  he  wants  no 
part,  but  he  must  ultimately  resolve  his  loyalty, 
choosing  between  his  fellow  Danes  and.  the 
people  of  his  Christian  faith.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B  .HiU 

America  115:709  N  26  ’66  60w 

■would  make  good  material  for 
school  libraries,  for  it  has  the  appeal  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  blood  to  the  young  and  at  the  same 
time  .  it  IS  probably  a  pretty  accurate  im¬ 
pression  of  this  bloody  period  of  English  his- 
a  little  surprising:  to  read  such  scenes 
of  bloody  violence  issuing  from  the  hand  of  a 
lady  author,  but  there  is  no  question  of  her 
competence  in  describing  a  good  fight.”  Bruno 
McAndrew 

Best  Sell  26:178  Ag  15  ’66  300w  [TA] 
“This  is  excellent  historical  fiction.  The 
merely  20th-century  people 
m  9th-century  costumes  They  seem  to  belong 
to  that  distant  tirne  and  place.  The  author,  a 
schoolteacher  in  England,  has  captured  the 
mood  of  a  cruel  but  exciting  period  in  his¬ 
tory.”  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:4134  S  15  '66  140w 
Library  J  92:1334  Mr  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  S  11  ’66  90w 


ADAMS,  HENRY  H.  1942:  the  year  that  doom¬ 
ed  the  Axis.  622p  $8.95  McKay 

940.54  'World  War,  1939-1945— U.S.  World 
AVar,  1939-1945 — Campaigns  and  battles 

67-18265 

The  author,  a  professor  at  the  TJ.S.  Naval 
Academy,  seeks  to  demonstrate  “how  the  tide 
of  war  shifted  [during  1942]  from  defeat  to 
victory  for  the  Allied  cause.  .  .  .  [He  describes] 
the  fighting  and  winning  of  the  key  battles 
cf  the  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  Guadalcanal,  El  Ala- 
mein,  North  Africa,  and  Stalingi-ad.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


It  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
any  book  about  the  war  must  have  a  quality 
of  revelation,  of  unique  personal  experience, 
or  expert  viewpoint,  if  it.  is  to  be  worth  the 
effort .  of  writing  or  reading.  On  this  score. 
Captain  Adams  naturally  comes  closest  to 
fulfilling  his  obligations  in  dealing  with  the 
naval  war  in  the  Pacific  during  1942.  He  gives 
51s,  little  more  than  a  rehash  of  what  has  been 
told  often  before  when  he  turns  ^sewhere. 
His  preoccupation  with  the  Pacific  also  tends 
to  make  the  book  a  little  lopsided.”  Edwin 
Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  18  ’67 
360w 

“In  a  meticulous  month-by-month  account, 
Mr.  Adams  tells  the  events  of  this  critical 
year.  He  tells  the  story  well.”  A.  R.  Schulman 
Library  J  92:3038  S  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  60w  ITA] 


ADAMS,  J.  DONALD.  Speaking  of  books — 
and  life.  279p  $6  Holt 

809  American  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  English  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism  65-22458 

From  more  than  900  columns  which  the 
apthor  produced  for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  between  1943  and  1964,  125  are  collected 
here.  '  Each  of  the  eight  sections  begins  with 
a  preface  in  which  Adams  reconsiders  what 
he  wrote  years  ago  and  explains  why  he  has 
changed,  modified,  or  retained  his  original 
^'lew.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


- ,  A  plain,  moral  man  of  uncommon  good  sense, 
[Adams]  ranged  across  a  variety  of  topics 
derived  from  the  literary  scene  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
A  few  of  these  columns  appeared  about  20 
I’he  Shape  of  Books  to  Come 
[BRD  1944],  and  some  furnished  materials  for 
The  Magic  and  Mystery  of  AVords  [BRD  1964], 
but  most  are  from  very  recent  years  and  have 
not  before  been ,  reprinted.  They  are  not  ar¬ 
ranged  by  date,  but  by  eight  loosely  connected 
sections.  ...  A  browser’s  delight:  however 
the  absence  of  an  index  seriously  affects  its 
usefulness.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:158  Ap  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  90:5393  D  15  ’65  140w 


ADAMS,  JOHN.  The  spur  of  fame:  dialogues 

Benjamin  Rush,  1805- 
Schutz  and  Douglass 
Adair.  300p  11  $6  Huntington  lib. 

B  or  92  U.S.— History— 1783-1865— Sources 

66-15694 

ended  at  the  death  of 
Rush  in  1813.  The  letters,  read  in  chronologi- 
,  pass  judgment  on  current 
affairs  from  the  perspective  of  men  who, 
having  helped  to  mold  the  new  nation,  now 
questicmed  the  wisdom  of  their  successors. 
1  •  The  editors  have  omitted  some  passages 
I  politics,  family,  and 

incidental  subjects  ‘not  pertinent  to  the  central 
Gieme  of  correspmdence.’.  All  the  letters  by 
Rush  are  [available  in  the  edition  edited  by 
L.  H.  Butterfield.  BRD  ‘1951],  .  .  .  The  cor¬ 
respondence  IS  grouped  by  chapters.  each 
chapter  introduced  by  a  brief  headnote.”  (New 

Jiing  Q) 


13  t"?  this  selection  of  Adams- 

letters  lies  in  making  more  accessible  in 
print  the  Adams  part  in  the  correspondence 
•tv,  •  -1,1.  historians  of  American  political 

thought  th^e  correspondence  with  Rush  Is  a 
rich  storehouse,  of  mature  statements  of 
Adams  most  distinctive  political  ideas.  .  . 
btudents  of  the  Adams  personalitv  will  find 
analyze  in  these  pages.  Adams’  great 
Qualities  a-re  on  displa-y,  out  paxticularly  pro- 
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minent  also,  because  of  the  self-vindication 
which,  as  the  editors  point  out,  is  the  perva¬ 
sive  note  of  the  correspondence,  are  certam 
infirmities  of  this  noble  old  Roman.  .  .  .  [The 
editors]  had  to  contend  with  space  limitations; 
still  the  absence  of  any  materials  from  before 
1805  is  hard  to  justify.  .  .  .  And  what  inner 
logic  requires  a  division  into  ‘chapters,’  each 
with  catchy  title  and  slightly  redundant  pre¬ 
face?”  Edward  Handler 

J  Am  Hist  63:693  D  ’66  650w 

“[In  these  private  letters  the  authors] 
seldom  by  inhibition  deny  the  reader  their 
personal  feelings  or  candid  judgments.  ... 
It  is  [the]  distillation  of  the  revolutionary 
past  through  the  writers’  comments  on  the 
present  of  a  later  day  that  gives  the  historian 
a  kind  of  dual  view  of  the  past.  [The]  letters 
are  especially  rich  in  political  commentary, 
with  overtones  of  political  philosophy  and 
religion  that  form  a  more  substantial  portion 
of  Adams’  correspondence  with  Jeffers9n.  The 
warm-hearted,  emotional  Adams,  sensitive  of 
his  public  image  els  well  a,s  his  public  service, 
wrote  frankly  about  Washington  and  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  and  Rush  replied  in  kind,  letter 
for  letter.  ...  In  their  annotations  the  editors 
have  exercised  commendable  restraint.  Their 
work  will  serve  the  scholar  partially,  the 
layman  admirably.”  !-<■,  J-  pa-PPon 

New  Eng  Q  40:136  Mr  67  800w 


ADAMS,  MILDRED.  The  right  to  be  people. 

248p  $4.95  Lippincott 

324  Woman — Suffrage  66-23241 

This  is  a  history  of  the.  Women’s  Suffrage 
movement  in  the  U.S.,  “tracing  its  development 
from  the  early  emotional  declarations  of 
women’s  rights  through  the  turbulent  years  of 
the  abolition  and  temperance  movements  .  .  . 
to  the  final  single-minded  fight  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  tlie  19th  Amendment.  .  .  . 
The  final  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned 
with  the  status  of  women  after  they,  received 
the  vote.”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Bibliography. 


Choice  4:1040  N  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  IVIarsh  q  -n,  oc  .ct 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  26  67 
700w 

“M;iss  Adams  gives  a  good  idea  .  .  .  of  the 
granite  quaiities  required  of  ,  the  wo.men 
who  fou^t  the  battles  that  she  describes. 

She  also  competently  documents  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  toe  women’s  labour  move¬ 
ment  and  the  suffragists.  [But  she] 
almost  totally  to  examine  the  part  that  wo¬ 
men’s  higher  education  and  the  training  of 
teachers  piayed  in  creating  toe  sipporting  ^st 
without  which  even  her  staunchest  heroines 
might  have  worked  in  vain.’’ 

Economist  223:xv  Ap  15  ’67  440w 

“[The  author]  obviously  developed  gr^t  ad¬ 
miration  for  Susan  B  Anthony  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  and  Came  Chapman  Catt  during  her 
research,  for  she  writes  about  them  with  verve 
and  deep  understanding.  .  .  .^  Miss  Adams  is 
selective  in  her  presentation  of  great  moments 
in  the  70-yeaj‘  suffragette  struggle  biR  she  has 
chosen  toe  milestones  well  and  they  have 
dramatic  Impact.  Her  book  has  style,  wit,  and 
compassion  and  should  appeal  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  reader;  it  is  recommended,  for 
puhlic,  high  school,  and  college  libraries. 

E.  T.  ^  ^2.250  Ja  15  ’67  150w 

Library  J  92:2046  My  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“[The  author]  is  a  niece  of  Gertrude  Foster 
Brown,  once  an  active  suffragette  of  Hew 
York,  and  of  Raymond  Brown,  who  wrote  a 
book,  ‘How  It  Feels  to  Be  the  Husband  of  a 
Suffragette.’  .  .  •  Miss  Adams  no  doubt  wrote 
this  book  as  a  labor  of  love,  a  mernorial  to  her 
aunt  and  uncle.  In  the  process  she  probably 
has  distorted  the,  contribution  of  both  to  the 
final  success  of  the  movement.  But.  that  is  a 
personal  matter.  Far  more  serious  is  that  the 
book  is  offered  as  sornething  more  than  it  is. 
It  is  presented  as  a  history  of  the  movement, 
which  it  patently  is  not.  It  is  appalling,  for 
Instance  that  Miss  Adams  does  not  appear  to 
tafow  Aileen  S.  Kraditor’s  brilliant  work,  ‘The 
Ideas  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  1890- 
1920’  FBRD  1965],  In  it  are  to  be  found  some 
of^the  e^enti^  materials  for  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject,  including  the  titles  of  other  books  and 
of  a  myriad  of  contemporary  articles.”  H.  F. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  Mr  19  ’67  860w 


ADAMS,  ROBERT  MCC.  Land  behind  Bagh- 
dad;  a  history  of  settlement  on  the  Diyala 
Plains.  187p  ii  maps  $8.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

913.35  Anthropogeography.  Dlyala,  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Iraq — ^Antiquities  65-17279 

“Once  inhabited  only  by  nomads,  the  Diyala 
plains  in  Iraq  became  the  setting  for  a  people 
who  sought  to  found  an  economy  based  on  ir¬ 
rigation  agriculture.  .  .  .  This  work  identifies 
the  converging  environmentEil  and  hurnan 
forces  which  shaped  the  region’s  successive 
phases  of  prosperity  and  decline.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sults  of  an  archeological  survey  provide  its 
basic  structure,  but  it  incorporates  .  .  .  addi¬ 
tional  sources,  from  modern  agricultural  and 
hydrological  studies  to  traditional  historical 
references.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  further  information  on  archeological 
methods  and  a  register  of  archeological  sites  in 
the  area  studied.  Index. 


“This  book  should  be  an  exciting  event  for 
all  who,  like  the  reviewer,  believe  wholeheart¬ 
edly  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  most  of 
toe  problems  of  prehistory.  .  .  .  Not  everyone 
will  agree  with  all  the  author’s  conclusion^, 
although,  in  fact,  they  are  put  forward  with 
such  open-mindedness  that  no  one  could 
strongly  disagree.  One  of  the  very  great  merits 
of  a  book  that,  of  its  kind,  is  unusually  meri¬ 
torious  is  the  abundance  of  objective  data 
that  the  author  gives.  .  .  .  Particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  excellent  maps.  ...  To 
the  irrigation  engineer  this  book  is  in  a  real 
sense  a  history  of  Iraq  irrigation.  .  . 

[and  when  this  subject]  is  studied  m  its  own 
right,  [it]  will  be  indispensable.  In  the  rnean- 
time,  it  is  for  all  of  us — archeologist,  specialist, 
and  layman  alike — a  fascinating  and  authorita¬ 
tive  study  in  human  ecology.”  R.  L.  Raikes 

Am  Anthropol  68:1303  O  66  700w 
“[This  book]  is  a  superb  example  of  what 
Imaginative  cooperation  between  dirt  archeol¬ 
ogists,  natural  scientists,  and  historians  can 
produce.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  in  such  a  large 
book  that  the  notes  to  the  tables  in  the  text  are 
reduced  to  such  minuscule  proportions.  The 
same  must  be  said  about  the  otherwise  fin ^y 
produced  maps  and  figures  which  illustrate  toe 
settlement  and  irrigation  patterns.  .  .  .  But 
these  are  minor  details  which  detract  not  from 
the  overall  excellence  of  this  pioneering  study. 

F'  33£tl©s 

Science  163:618  J1  29  ’66  370w 


ADAMS,  ROBERT  MARTIN.,  Nil:,  episodes  In 
the  literary  conquest  of  void  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  249p  $6  Oxford 

809  Literature — History  and  criticisrn 

66-22257 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:285  My  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Moynahan 

New  Repub  156:34  Je  3  67  860w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue  „ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Mr  9  ’67  2100w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxii  winter  ’67  170w 


ADAMS,  RUTH,  ed.  Contemporary  China.  See 
Chicago  China  conference,  1966 


ADAMSON,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  jt.  auto.  Bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  See  Lockwood, 
C.  A. 


ADDY,  GEORGE  M.  The  enlightenment  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  410p  $12  Duke  univ. 
press 

378.46  Salamanca.  University.  Spain — Intel¬ 
lectual  life  66-21660 


In  this  study  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
from  1740  to  1808,  the  author  attempts  to  show 
that  “many  of  the  faculty  members  .  .  . 

responded  vigorously  to  the  winds  of  change 
that  were  sweeping  Europe  in  the  Age  of 
Reason.,  [His]  analysis  of  the  organization  and 
administrative  machinery  of  the  University  is 
followed  by  an  .  .  .  account  of  the  origin, 
aims,  and  impact  of  the  .  .  .  reformist  program, 
the  Plan  of  1771.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Addy  In  this  painstaking  and  cautious — ^yet 
surprisingly  readable  and  Interesting — study 
shows  that  the  Enlightenment  was  not  without 
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ADDY,  G.  M. — Continued 

its  influence  in  Spain.  .  .  .  An  appendix  of 
some  150  pages,  reprinting  in  Spanish  both  the 
1771  and  the  1807  ‘Plan  General  de  Estudios,’ 
will  be  of  great  use  to  specialists  in  Spanish  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  but  the  main  text  of  the  book 
is  of  generai  interest  to  anyone  concerned  with 
the  broader  movements  of  intellectual  life  in 
18th-century  Europe.” 

Choice  4:738  S  67  130w 


"Despite  the  appearance  in  recent  years  of 
excellent  studies  of  Spanish  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  r61e  of 
the  university  in  this  movement  has  been  little 
studied.  Professor  Addy’s  book  ...  is  therefore 
especially  welcome.  .  .  .  The  story  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  high  promise  until,  as  in  so 
many  other  aspects  of  Spanish  life,  the  brutal 
Napoleonic  invasion  and  the  consequent  asso¬ 
ciation  of  everything  new  with  French  radical¬ 
ism  and  oppression  ruined  the  hopes  of  trans¬ 
forming  Salamanca  into  a  vital  force  for  the 
modernization  of  nineteenth-century  Spain.’’ 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvi  summer  ’67  210w 


ADELMANN,  HOWARD  BERNHARDT.  Mar¬ 
cello  Malpighi  and  the  evolution  of  em¬ 
bryology.  6v  col  pi  $200  Cornell  unlv.  press 
574.3  Malpighi,  MarceUo.  Embryology — His¬ 
tory  63-13911 

A  biographical  treatment  of  the  seventeenth 
century  embryologist  with  Malpighi’s  "two  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  chick  and  the  egg  together  with 
their  English  and  Latin  versions  placed  side 
by  side  on  adjoining  pages.  .  .  .  [The  second! 
volume  consists  of  [an]  introductory  study 
[tracing  thought  on  embryology  before  Malpig¬ 
hi’s  day].  .  .  .  The  other  volumes  [investigate] 
how  far  Malpighi’s  work  influenced  the  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  this  discipline.  They  con- 
te,in  a  series  of  ‘excurses’  or  essays  on  a  partic¬ 
ular  aspect  of  Malpighi’s  observations  with 
special  emphasis  on  work  extending  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  core  of  Howard  Adelmann’s  magniflcent 
work  is  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  texts  of 
these  two  compactly  written  dissertations,  with 
facing  English  translations  and  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  of  footnotes  [and]  .  .  .  color-plate 
reproductions  of  Malpighi’s  own  drawings  . 
which  can  be  made  to  lie  side  by  side  with  any 
page  of  text  that  refers  to  them.  This  core  .  .  . 
IS  preceded  by  a  biography  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pages  and  by  special  introductions  .  .  . 
and  followed  by  excursuses  of  twelve  hundred 
and  forty  pages.  .  .  .  The  introductions,  com¬ 
mentary  and  excursuses  give  access  to  a  large 
arnount  of  descriptive  embryology  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19  th  century,  much  of  it  trans¬ 
late  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  The  reader  who 
■wishes  to  learn  Malpighi’s  general  views  as  he 
stated  them  will  find  them  collected,  quoted 
and  analyzed  in  chapter  27.  .  .  .  Adelmann 
shoves  that,  contrary  to  a  common  misunder- 
standi^,  Malpighi  was  not  a  preformationist. 
.  .  .  The  Malpighi  we  come  to  know  in  these 
Ays  volumes  is  the  prince  of  observers,  as 
little  biased  by  theory  or  by  authority  as  a 
can  be.  But  he  was  not  Infallible.  .  .  . 
Adelmann  at  numerous  points  shows  us  by 
what  tentative  theories,  by  what  explicit  and 
tacit  assumptions,  his  hand  and  eye  were 
e'uided.  .  .  .  Happy  the  student  who  .  .  . 
sits  down  to  this  unhurried  feast.”  M.  H.  Fisch 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  18  ’66  1600w 

1  personality  comes 

through  in  Adelmann’s  biography,  other  than 
toward  paranoiac  responses  to  his 
detractors.  (It  might  have  been 
possible  to  extract  more  Insight  from  the 

Presented  in  verbatim 
TA?  two  papers  represent  no 
gi^at  fruits  of  Intellectual  achievement.  .  .  . 

the  union  of  two  things: 
tor  oneself  and  the 
availability  of  the  microscope.  ...  If  Malpighi 

of  the  descriptive  em- 
then  Adelmann  is  probably  the 
Pt  science  [these  volumes] 
Gj*©  too  TTiuciT  In  Jtnd  of  w^lns.t  thpv 

dullness,  their  exhaustiveness.^  their 'em¬ 
phasis  on  scholarship  for  its  own  sake. 

their  lack^  of  Interpretatiob— ali 
of  these  are  characteristic  of  descriptive  em- 
hryplo^.  .  .  .  In  all  fairness  I  should  mention 
that  the  exhaustive  bibliography  Is  said  to  be 
unique.  .  .  .  [But  this]  is  a  19tti-cen^rv  book 
written  about  19th-century  concerns  ”^°  H 
Braverman 

Scl  Am  216:135  Ap  '67  5S00w 
“[This]  edition  of  Marcello  Malpighi’s  two 
papers  ...  is  Intended  both  for  the  scientist 


and  for  the  layman;  this  was  also  Malpighi  a 
Intention.  .  .  .  Professor  Adelmann  has  ar¬ 
ranged  his  material  in  chronological  order. 
.  .  .  Had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  index, 
its  fragmentation  and  variety  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  follow  any  particular  aspect 
of  Malpighi’s  development.  The  picture  of  the 
man  that  emerges  is  a  composite  one  made  up 
of  a  number  of  little  fragments.  .  .  .  [The  second 
volume]  is  perhaps  of  more  specialized  appeal 
than  those  devoted  to  Malpighi’s  life  and  times 
but  nevertheless  it  is  of  concern  to  every  in¬ 
telligent  person  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
miraculous  transformation  of  an  apparently 
inert  egg  into  a  lively  chick.  .  .  .  [Adelmann] 
has  been  engaged  on  this  study  of  Malpighi  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  .  .  .  This  does  not, 
however,  seem  too  long  for  a  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter  and  stature.” 

TLS  p269  Mr  30  ’67  2100W 


ADENAUER,  KONRAD.  Memoirs.  1945-53;  tr. 
by  Beate  Ruhm  von  Oppen.  477p  pl  $10 
Regnery 

B  or  92  Germany — Politics  and  government 
— 1945-  .  Germany  (Federal  Republic) — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government.  World  politics — -1945- 

66-16906 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  L.  Waite 

Am  Hist  R  72:627  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Ralph  '  Biscoff 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:217  Mr  '67  440w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:268  Je  ’67  650w 


bill,  ed.  Letters  from  Vietnam.  212p 
$3.95  Dutton 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  66-27396 

A  collection  of  letters  written  by  servicemen 
representing  all  the  Armed  Forces,  nurses.  Red 
Cross  workers.  United  States  civilian  personnel, 
and  Vietnamese  citizens.  “Letters  praising  and 
condemning  American  action  in  the  war  are 
about  equally  divided.  The  book  has  no  political 
bias;  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  show  what  is 
happening  to  Americans  in  the  war  and  what 
they  think  about  it.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Con¬ 
tents:  Combat;  The  soldier’s  life;  The  Vlet- 
n^ese  people;  The  view  from  the  field;  and 
The  view  from  the  fields. 

“Accurately  mirrored  in  these  authentic, 
not.  written  for  publication,  expressions  of 
feeling  and .  opinion  is  the  national  confusion 
about  America’s  purposes  in  and  justification 
for  continued  military  involvement  in  what  is 
espntially  an  Asiatic  war,  ...  Of  eventual 
to  the  comprehensive  historian,  certainly 
iiiterest  to  the  follower  of  current  events, 
the  book  should  be  in  every  academic  and  pub¬ 
lic  library,  especially  because  of  its  compiler’s 
successful  efforts  to  avoid  one-sidedness  on  a 
most  disputatious  issue.  Not  quite  as  Adler 
pretentiously  claims,  ;.  .  .  the  whole  story  of 
life--and  death— m  Vietnam,’  but  definitely  a 
fresh,  set  of  insights  into  our  generation’s  big¬ 
gest  international  test.”  ® 

Choice  4:1042  N  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  '67  150w 

interesting  and  quietly  mov¬ 
ing  book  [which]  ...  lets  the  men  on  the  spot 
They  do  so  frankly,  blt- 
is  unpretentious 
f'P  casual,  but  a  genuine  contribution 

to  the  literature  of  war.  .  .  .  [The  writers! 
discuss  r^n,  heat.  Insects,  exhaustion,  bore¬ 
dom,  combat,  death,  and  the  people  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  .Sometimes  they  write  with  crude  humor, 
sometimes  with  shock.  .  .  .  Most  [of  the  letters] 
are  grim  and  resigned.  Some  me  bitter  aS 
corruption,  inertia,  and  ingratitude  in  Vietnam 
or  mismanagement  in  Washington,  or  ‘the 
protest  against  the  war. 
Many  of  the  writers  pity  the  Vietnamese  and 
are  sincerely  attached  to  individuals  plrtfc- 
•  •  y  fThel  different  points  of 
O^^ll^rVescf^V^'"^  froni  Vietnam  provocative.” 
Sat  R  50:35  Ap  29  ’67  700w 


'BVING.  Magnets  [bv]  Irving  and 
Ruth  Adler.  48p  col  il  lib  bdg  $^68  Day  ^  “ 
538  Magnetism— Juvenile  literature 

,  66-15091 

The  authors  de.scribe  the  nature  and  special 
properties  of  magn.ets  [and]  explain  the  rSa- 
tionshlp  of  magnetism  to  electricity  and  some 
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of  its  uses  In  our  daily  life.  There  is  [an]  .  .  . 
account  of  magnetism  in  the  atom  .  .  .  and 
methods  of  producing  very  strong  magnetic 
fields  such  as  those  at  the  National  Magnet 
Laboratory  are  described.  The  final  sections  of 
the  book  consider  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
sun,  and  our  galaxy.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  writer  of  books  for  primary- school 
children  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  or¬ 
dinary  questions  of  accuracy  but  also  with  the 
matter  of  simplification.  Has  the  subject  been 
simplified  to  the  point  where  something  im¬ 
portant  is  lost?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell, 
and  one  is  bound  to  feel  more  comfortable  with 
an  experienced  author.  I  scarcely  need  worry 
about  a  book  such  as  Magnets  .  .  .  The  Adlers 
never  skimp  anything  important  even  in  sim¬ 
plifying.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  70w 
“A  fine  presentation  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
These  are  not  easy  concepts,  but  the  authors 
have  done  well  in  bringing  them  to  young 
readers  in  an  understandable  form.”  E.  F. 
Grave 

Library  J  91:4324  S  16  ’66  130w 


‘‘[This  definitive  account]  is  a  very  thorough 
reworking  of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation. 
It  is  not  a  business  history  as  such  but  rather 
the  story  of  the  Impact  of  a  completely  un¬ 
scrupulous  iron  buccaneer  upon  a  comparatively 
easy-going  island  community.  .  .  .  The  author 
admits  that  the  Sugar  King’s  contemporary 
reputation  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  rascal  has 
lived  on  and  that  it  was  well  earned,  but  he 
also  correctly  points  out  that  Spreckels  was  a 
‘man  of  consequence’  and  in  Hawaii,  at  least, 
the  good  he  did  outweighed  the  evu,  ,  .  .  A 
series  of  imaginative  cartoons  .  .  .  appear  on 
the  interleaving  for  each  of  the  four  sections 
of  the  volume.  This  has  led  some  unwary  re¬ 
viewers  erroneously  to  call  this  scholarly  ac¬ 
count  ‘semi-popular.’  ”  C.  H.  Hunter 

J  Am  Hist  64:173  Je  ’67  400w 
“Mr.  Adler  sees  his  hero  as  only  half  vil¬ 
lain.  ‘His  contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  island  kingdom  remain  largely  unsung,’  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Adler,  who  then  goes  on  to  sing 
some  of  them.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  18  ’66  130w 


ADLER,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  Magnets.  See  Adler, 


ADLER,  IRVING.  Taste,  touch  and  smell  [by] 
Irving  and  Ruth  Adler.  48p  11  col  11  lib  bdg 
$2.68  Day 

612  Senses  and  sensation — Juvenile  literature 

66-11448 

“The  authors  describe  how  these  senses  work 
through  the  electrical  network  of  the  nervous 
system  and  what  purpose  each  of  them  serves.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  “Grades  three  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:225  Ap  ’67  30w 
“An  Important,  fascinating  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  [book].  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  sophisti¬ 
cated,  precise,  and  will  expand  the  language 
facility  of  the  reader.  Illustrations  are  ap- 
propriate  and  essential  to  the  text.*’  Alphoretta 

Library  J  91:6746  N  16  ’66  160w 


ADLER,  IRVING.  Tree  products  [by]  Irving  and 
Ruth  Adler.  48p  il  col  U  lib  bdg  $2.68  Day 
634.9  Forest  products — Juvenile  literature 

67-110 


A  study  of  “structure  and  economic  uses  of 
trees.  [Glossary.]  Grades  four  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:226  Ap  ’67  30w 
“This  elementary  discussion  .  .  ..is  marred 
by  over-simplification  and  botanical  inac¬ 
curacies:  the  term  ‘family,’  for  example,  is  used 
incorrectly  for  both  ‘kingdom’  and  ‘class.’  .  ..  . 
Phonetic  respellings  in  parentheses  following 
such  words  as  ‘elastic’  and  ‘resin’  appear  more 
difficult  to  pronounce  than  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  The  only  references  other  than  photo¬ 
graph  credits  are  footnotes  recommending  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  the  authors’  26  books  in  the 
[Reason  why]  series.”  Della  Thomas 
^  Library  J  92:1313  Mr  16  ’67  lOOw 


ADLER,  JACOB.  Claus  Spreckels:  the  sugar 
king  in  Hawaii;  11.  by  Joseph  Feher.  339p  $8 
ITniv.  of  Hawaii  press 
B  or  92  Spreckels,  Claus.  Hawaii — Politics 
and  government  66-28712 

The  story  of  Spreckels’  rise  and  fall  In  Hawaii 
in  which  the  author  describes  his  “sugar  mono¬ 
poly.  his  conflicts  with  conservative  local  busi¬ 
nessmen,  his  sudden  fall  from  political  power 
with  the  end  of  the  monarchy  and  his  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse  during  the  depression  of  1884. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


“[This]  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  the 
activities  of  Spreckels  in  Hawaii.  It  is  based 
prinia.rily  upon  Ha,waii8,n  nowspapors  of  tn© 
period  and  the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Archives  of  Hawaii.  Despite  careful  research, 
the  author  has  uncovered  little  previously  un¬ 
known  .  .  In  his  preface  [he]  correctly  states 
that  posterity  has  remembered  the  arrogance 
and  corruption  of  Spreckels  rather  than  ‘hi.s 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the  island 
kingdom.’  This  book  records  both.”  H.  W. 

Bradley  ^  72:1603  J1  ’67  400w 


ADLER,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  Taste,  touch  and 
smell.  See  Adler,  I. 


ADLER,  RUTH,  jt.  auth.  Tree  products.  See 
Adler,  I. 


ADRIAN,  MARY.  The  American  alligator:  il.  by 
Genevieve  Vaughan-Jackson.  62p  lib  bdg  $3.24 
Hastings  house 

598.1  Alligators — Juvenile  literature  67-18380 
This  book,  set  against  the  background  of  the 
Florida  Everglades,  emphasizes  “the  present 
precarious  position  of  the  'gator  due  to  over¬ 
hunting  and  poaching.  [It  follows]  an  individual 
reptile  from  birth  to  matm-ity.  .  .  .  Ages 
seven  to  ten.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  2  ’67 
20w 

“[This  nature  narrative  is]  handled  in 
straightforward,  unembossed  prose.  The  author 
offers  detailed  descriptions  of  the  swamp  and 
its  wildlife.  Though  .  .  .  [there]  could  have 
been  more  ‘tail  lashing,’  the  real  value  of  [this] 
book  is  in  the  information  presented.”  Mel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p62  N  6  ’67  lOOw 


AESCHYLUS.  The  House  of  Atreus;  adapted 
from  the  (Dresteia  by  John  Lewin.  lllp  $5: 
pa  $1.25  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
882  66-27418 

The  Oresteian  trilogy  consists  of  three  plays. 
Agamemnon,  The  Libation  Bearers  and  The 
Furies.  This  Is  a  free  adaptation  intended  for 
contemporary  stage  presentation. 


“The  adaptation  is  not  suitable  for  classroom 
instruction  and  without  careful  revision,  not 
even  for  stage  presentation,  for  the  theological 
core  of  the  Agamemnon  is  removed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  dramatic  foundation  of  the  last 
two  plays  is  lost.  Tyrone  Guthrie’s  apology  for 
this  adaptation  reasonably  points  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  modern  audience  has  with  Greek 
proper  names.  Yet  Lewin  includes  many  mys¬ 
tifying  proper  names  and  excludes  some  names 
which  easily  clarify.  While  there  are  many 
passages  of  lucid,  pleasing  language,  the  faults 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  unjustifiable  vul¬ 
garisms  and  theological  anachronisms,  make 
this  an  ineffective  means  of  conveying  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Oresteia  to  a  modern  audience.” 

Choice  4:286  My  ’67  160w 
“Lewin’ s  adaptation  features  two  brief  ex¬ 
planatory  essays,  one  by  the  author,  the  other 
by  'Tyrone  Guthrie.  .  .  .  The  author’s  purpose 
is  to  present  two  timeless  concepts  which  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  contemporary  mind. 
.  .  .  Guthrie  asks  classical  scholars  to  forget 
preconceptions  and  consider  only  ‘whether  the 
archetypal  solutions  have  been  recreated  in  a 
manner  which  makes  an  interesting  and  vivid 
theatrical  event.’  .  .  .  This  adaptation  Is  force¬ 
ful  and  provocative.  Many  classicists  will  have 
reservations  about  the  liberties  taken:  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Chorus  to  a  somewhat  less  re¬ 
flective  dramatic  Interlude  between  episodes: 
the  insertion  of  several  lines  into  Athena’s  ex- 
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AESCHYLU  S — Continued 


planation  for  her  vote  for  Orestes;  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  passages  important  to  the  development 
of  some  of  the  striking,  recurrent  images. 
Stanley  Npdjier^^^|^  ^qow 


‘‘[This  play]  is  not  a  true  translation  because 
it  does  not  attempt  to  create  a  scholarly  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Greek  classic,  and  because  Aeschylus 
has  been  condensed  in  many  places.  .  .  .  The 
difficulty  in  Agamemnon  is  to  make  Agamem¬ 
non’s  ritual  hubris  believable  in  modern  terms. 
Mr.  Lewin  fails  to  accomplish  this  by  not  fully 
characterizing  Clytemnestra,  whose  argument 
at  this  point  is  insufficiently  detailed.  Agamem¬ 
non  also  suffers  the  loss  of  some  of  its  great 
lyrics  in  the  choral  odes.  The  Libation  Bearers 
and  The  Furies,  however,  are  much  stronger 
because  they  adhere  closer  to  Aeschylus.  The 
language  is  direct,  incisive,  generally  unal- 
luslve,  and  mostly  prosaic.  This,  then,  is  a  fairly 
satisfying  ‘new’  play  in  its  own  right.”  'T.  E. 
Buddy 

Library  J  91:4693  O  1  '66  170w 


AFNAN,  RUHI  MUHSEN.  Zoroaster’s  Influence 
on  Greek  thought.  436p  $7.60  Philosophical  Ub. 

295  Zoroastrianism.  Philosophy,  Ancient 

64-20423 

‘‘The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  demonstrate  the 
complementary  nature  of  divine  revelation  and 
human  thought  and  to  show  that  the  edifice  of 
Greek  thought  most  probably  could  not  liave 
been  erected  without  the  challenges  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  world-view.”  (Publisher’s  note)  ‘‘A 
number  of  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
are  selected  from  texts  or  commentaries  and  are 
contrasted  with  quotations  from  the  Kymns  or 
Songs  of  Zarathustra.”  (Choice) 


‘‘The  title  is  misleading.  It  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  the  chronological  priority  of  any  specific 
Zoroastrian  over  corresponding  Greek  writings 
or  supply  parallel  statements  to  show  any  re¬ 
semblance,  analogy,  or  even  a  sharp  contrast. 
.  .  .  Lack  of  coherent  organization  results  in  a 
random  medley  of  ideas,  frequent  repetition,  and 
tiresome  prolixity.  Furthermore,  numerous  in¬ 
accuracies,  inconsistencies,  the  paucity  of  schol¬ 
arly  references,  and  the  dogmatic  approach 
render  the  book  unsuitable  for  any  library. 
No  bibliography  or  index.” 

Choice  4:170  Ap  '67  240w 
‘‘Zoroaster’s  influence  on  Greek  thought  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  like  the  snakes  of  Iceland:  there 
was  none.  .  .  .  Afnan’s  book  is  a  Bahaist  tract 
which  accepts  Zoroaster — along  with  Moses. 
Jesus,  and  Mohammed — as  a  prophet  and  Savior. 
Oddly,  the  author  ignores  Buddha  completely. 
.  .  .  The  book  contains  no  research  into  Zoro¬ 
astrian  influences  on  Greek  religion  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  only  an  abstract  demonstration  of  con¬ 
trast,  .  .  ,  [It  is]  badly  written.  The  style  is 
abstract,  full  of  jargon  and  impersonal  passive 
expression.  It  is  an  unscholarly  production.” 
Joseph  li'ontenrose 

Class  World  59:196  F  '66  300w 


AFRIFA,  A.  A.  The  Ghana  coup,  24th  February 
1966;  with  a  pref.  by  K.  A.  Busia  and  an 
introd.  by  Tiber  Szamuely.  144p  il  $6 
Humanities  press 

966.7  Ghana — Politics  and  government 

66-30177 

The  author,  “a  Sandhurst  trained  professional 
soldier  of  thirty,  was  one  of  the  leading 
planners  of  the  coup  d’dtat  which  overihrew  Dr. 
Nkrumah.  Here  he  explains  how  and  .  .  .  why 
it  was  done.  .  .  .  Szamuely,  who  had  been  a 
lecturer  at  Dr.  Nkrumah’s  Ideological  Institute 
at  Winneba,  contributes  an  introduction  in 
which  he  analyses  Nkrumahism.”  (TLS) 


‘‘A  hastily  written,  superficial  apologia  for 
the  coup.  Its  treatment  of  events  leading  up 
to  and  occurring  on  that  fateful  day  lacks 
balance  and  depth.  .  .  .  Serious  students  of 
Africa — undergraduate,  graduate,  and  profes¬ 
sional — must  await  a  more  sober,  probing  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  and  his  demise. 
Errors  in  spelling  and  grammar  appear  through¬ 
out  the  book.  Several  appendices  include  use¬ 
ful  material  on  the  Nkrumah  regime  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Journal  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists.” 

Choice  4:734  S  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Rita  Hinden 

Encounter  28:41  My  ’67  2950w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  quietly  told  but  Intensely 
dramatic  and  honest  story.  Recommended.'^’ 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:1163  Mr  16  ’67  130w 


‘‘[Dr.  Szamuely]  lays  [Nkrumahism]  bare  as 
a  mish-mash  of  ill-digested  theories  and  in 
practice  far  more  akin  to  Nazism  than  to  com¬ 
munism.  As  he  says,  the  actual  workings  of 
Nkrumahism  are  revealingly  exposed  by  Colonel 
Afrifa.  .  .  .  [Afrifal  in  his  own  words,  became 
Kwame  Nkrumah’s  bitterest  enemy’.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  he  sees  the  whole  Nkrumah  edifice  as 
a  rotten  structure  and  he  probably  undervalues 
the  undoubted  positive  achievements  of  Dr. 
Nkrumah,  particularly  in  his  early  day.s.  .  .  . 
Essentially,  however,  [Afrifal  is  a  balanced 
man.  not  afraid  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  with 
a  deep  love  of  his  country  and  an  understanding 
of  her  problems.  .  .  .  His  account  Is  a  pas¬ 
sionate  testament.  It  is  also  extremely  lucid 
and  well  presented.  Anyone  who  had  the 
chance  to  observe  the  growth  of  Dr.  Nkrumah’s 
tyranny  at  first  hand  will  know  that  what 
Colonel  Afrifa  has  written  is  the  truth.” 

TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  420w 


AGAR,  HERBERT.  The  perils  of  democracy; 
a  background  book.  96p  $2.95  Dufour 

32L8  Democracy  66-11684 

‘‘In  order  to  show  the  pitfalls  of  our  system, 
and  to  suggest  that  with  good  will  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  they  might  be  evaded,  I  have  tried 
to  explain  exactly  what  I  mean  by  this  many- 
coloured  word,  democracy.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“Examining  the  entire  sweep  of  democratic 
philosophy  from  ancient  Athens  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  civil  rights  movement  in  92  pages. 
Agar  necessarily  oversimplifies,  misinterprets, 
and  generally  does  little  more  than  parade  the 
breadth  of  his  reading  (which  apparently  does 
not  include  the  significant  contributions  of  em¬ 
pirical  political  science  and  analytic  philosophy) 
and  reveal  his  personal  commitment  to  democ¬ 
racy.  Major  problems  are  either  unexamined  or 
left  unresolved,  and  not  one  substantial  argu¬ 
ment  is  advanced  in  support  of  freedom  as  an 
ultimate  political  principle.  The  result  is  a 
dangerously  misleading  popularization  that  has 
nothing  to  say.  A  second  copy  of  H.  Mayo’s 
valuable  Introduction  to  Democratic  Theory 
(1960),  .  .  .  would  be  a  far  wiser  investment.” 

Choice  4:90  Mr  ’67  180w 
“[Mr.  Agar]  has  achieved  a  near  miracle  of 
simultaneous  compression  and  popularization. 
.  .  .  He  takes  a  familiar  enough  line;  but  he 
tots  up  the  score  with  such  conviction,  with 
such  ease  of  manner  and  with  so  many  apposite 
illustrations  and  quotations  that  the  old  argu¬ 
ments  acquire  new  life.  .  .  .  The  most  con¬ 
siderable  gap  is  his  failure  to  define  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  make  the  attempt  feasible. 
Particularly  in  his  last  and  weakest  chapter, 
on  the  New  Nations,  [Mr.  Agar]  displays  an 
ambivalence  between  the  absolutist  and  the 
relativist  modes  of  thought  .  .  .  [and]  lands 
himself  in  an  uncharacteristic  muddle.  .  .  . 
[However  this  is]  a  ‘background  hook’  [and] 
alms  at  starting  a  discussionj  not  at  concluding 
it.  This  the  present  work  achieves  with  a  clarity 
and  an  elegance  which  writers  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  might  do  well  to  emulate.” 

TLS  p41  Ja  20  ’66  450w 


AGNON,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH.  See  Agnon. 
Shmuel  Yosef 


AGNON,  SHMUEL  YOSEF.  In  the  heart  of  the 
seas;  a  story  of  a  journey  to  the  land  of 
Israel:  tr.  from  the  Hebrew  by  I.  M.  Lask; 
with  drawings  by  T.  Herzl  Rome.  128p  $3.95 
Schocken 

66-30349 

“This  short  novel  ...  Is  both  legend  and 
mirror  of  real  events.  The  event:  Nine  pious 
men  plus  Hananiah,  a  wondrous  fellow,  set 
put  on  a  journey  from  their  East  European 
home  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem.  The 
legend:  Jerusalem  on  earth  is  a  reflection  of 

the.  heavenly  city . The  travelers  are  on 

their  way  to  their  ancestral  land.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  move  to  a  higher,  purer  form 
of  existence,  until  they  find  themselves  in  the 
Divine  Presence.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 


‘In  The  Heart  of  the  Seas’  should  be  read 
as  a  supplement,  not  an  Introduction,  to  ‘The 
Bridal  Canopy’  [BRD  19371.  A  brief  story.  It 
takes  resonance  from  the  longer  novel.  .  . 

A  little  of  the  leisureliness  of  Mr.  Agnon’s 
method  remains,  but  this  book  is  brief  and 
spare,  a  deeply  moving  story  about  people  who 
are  always  aware  of  ^d  and  of  their  special 
relationship  to  Him.”  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:69  My  16  ’67  600w 
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“Reading'  such,  [a]  book  In  translation,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  traditions  upon  which  [it] 
draws,  is  a  little  like  trying  to  infer  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Paradise  Lost  from  a  Chinese  prose 
version,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  classical  and 
biblical  backgrounds  of  the  poem.  This  general 
difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  translation  of 
I.  M.  Lask  .  .  .  [who]  frequently  translates 
Hebrew  idioms  literally  and  so  makes  gibberish 
out  of  them  .  .  .  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some¬ 
times  ‘improves’  upon  Agnon  by  freely  para¬ 
phrasing  instead  of  translating.  At  the  time, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  good  number  of  downright 
mistakes  in  construing  the  Hebrew.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  something  of  the  real  Agnon 
manages  to  survive  this  ordeal  of  Englishing 
quite  strikingly.  .  .  .  The  sense  of  wonder 

pervades  [here]  where  the  whimsical  yet 
haunting  figures  floating  over  the  sea  and 
land  have  made  many  readers  think  of  the 
paintings  of  Chagall.  .  .  .  [There  are]  clear 
reflections  of  the  originality  of  Agnon’ s  vision 
which  the  clogged  Alter  of  translation  can¬ 
not  entirely  block  or  sully.’’  Robert  Alter 
Book  Week  p4  Ap  30  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Kohn 

Library  J  92:1950  My  15  '67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Curt  Levlant 

Nation  203:645  D  12  ’66  440w 

“[There  is]  a  good  deal  of  characteristic 
Hasidic  paradox  and  whimsy,  as  if  the  very 
singsong  of  Hasidic  disputation  were  being 
imitated  and,  therefore,  hallowed.  .  .  .  [This  is 
a]  celebrational  work  in  which  the  putatively 
sanctified  universe  of  the  pious  Jew  .  .  .  has 
been  transposed  from  the  lyric  simplicities  of 
the  Psalmist  upon  the  homely  landscape  of 
Eastern  European  Jewry.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  of  God’s  failure  to  ‘minister  justice’ 
[in  1941-45]  to  his  ‘peoples  with  equity’  does 
set  limits  on  our  ability  to  appreciate  such 
celebrational  works.  I  found  reading  [this]  a 
tedious  experience.  It  was  humiliating  to  be 
so  bored  by  one’s  own  ignorance  of  the  minutiae 
of  the  Jewish  tradition.  ...  It  has  been  said 
that  in  Hebrew  [Agnon]  is  the  great  stylist 
of  a  kind  of  quiet,  laconic  prose  as  tense  and 
taut  as  a  harp  string,  but  [in  these  transla¬ 
tions]  the  sing-song  lilt  emerges  as  doggerel 
and  archaisms  are  pronounced.’’  R.  M.  Elman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  28  ’67  700w 

Time  89:105  My  12  ’67  270w 
TLS  p658  J1  27  ’67  380w 


AGREE,  ROSE  H.,  ed.  How  to  eat  a  poem  & 
other  morsels;  food  poems  for  children;  il.  by 
Peggy  Wilson.  87p  $3.50  Pantheon  bks. 


821.08  Food — ^Poetry — Juvenile  literature 

67-14230 


This  collection  of  poems  about  food  in¬ 
cludes  selections  from  thirty-odd  writers,  the 
majority  of  them  contemporary.  [Index  of  au¬ 
thors.  Index  of  first  lines.]  Ages  eight  to  ten. 
(Sat  R) 


Horn  Bk  43:361  Je  ’67  30w 

“A  menu  both  tasty  and  tasteful,  this  is  a 
collection  of  verse,  selected  from  many  sources, 
to  tempt  any  reader  who  doesn’t  know  that 
poetry  can  be  fun.  Untitled  fragments  from  prose 
works  or  longer  poems,  the  nonsense  verses 
of  Laura  Richards  and  Heinrich  Hoffmann, 
older  works  largely  out  of  print,  appear  beside 
fresh  current  verses  by  Randall  Jarrell,  Carson 
McCullers,  and  John  Clardl.  .  .  Bringing  to¬ 
gether  light-hearted  traditional  and  often  little- 
known  rhymes  from  favorite  children’s  poets 
from  Rossetti  to  McGinley,  this  collection  on  a 
theme  of  universal  Interest  supplements  more 
general  compilations,  such  as  Favorite  Poems 
Old  and  New  by  [Helen  J.]  Ferris  [BRD  19571. 
Peggy  Wilson’s  inviting,  casual  drawings  are 
washed  in  pink  and  yellow.”  Della  Thomas 
Library  J  92:2013  My  16  ’67  150w 

“The  idea  is  too  precious,  perhaps,  but  a 
number  of  delightful  poems  are  included  which 
usually  elude  the  regular  anthologies.  Can  It  be 
that  the  way  to  a  child’s  poetic  sense,  as  to  a 
man’s  heart,  is  through  the  stomach?”  Carolyn 
Heilbrun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p55  My  7  67 

60w 

“Illustrated  with  scratchy,  humorous  draw¬ 
ings,  this  [is  a]  sprightly  anthology.  .  .  Most 
of  the  selections  are  in  a  light  vein;  all  are 
enjoyable.”  Zena  Sutherland 
™  ^  Sat  R  60:62  My  13  ’67  80w 


AGUILAR,  JEANNETTE.  The  classic  cooking 
of  Spain;  all  trs.  from  the  Spanish  by  Senora 
Aguilar  [phot,  by  Cortina,  Madrid].  160p 
$4.95  Holt 

641.5  Cookery,  Spanish  65-22459 

This  cook  book  “divides  Spain  into  six  cul¬ 
inary  regions  and  includes  characteristic  re¬ 
cipes  from  each  region,  [prefacing]  each  sec¬ 
tion  with  quotations  from  the  appropriate 
Spanish  author.”  (Library  J)  A  section  on  wines 
closes  the  book.  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pl2  S  29  ’66 

60w 

“Recipes  are  simple,  and  give  the  Spanish  in¬ 
gredients  with  the  acceptable  American  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  parenthesis.  The  name  of  the  recipe 
is  given  both  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  The  in¬ 
gredients  do  not  seem  to  vary  much.  .  .  .  Garlic 
is  used  in  most  recipes.  .  .  .  The  majority  of 
the  recipes  are  main  dishes.  Salads,  vegetable 
and  dessert  dishes  are  few.  Recommended.” 
L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  91:4116  S  16  ’66  120w 
“[This]  modest  work  of  Impeccable  taste  is  a 
little  gem,  right  down  to  its  price.  The  great 
Spanish  dishes  (earsuela,  paella,  gazpacho, 
flan,  tortilla,  cooida)  are  here.  .  .  .  This 

presentation  makes  a  charming  book  effect,  but 
IS  not  perhaps  the  most  efficient  way  to 
handle  the  recipes.  .  .  .  But  the  index  sorts 
them  out  correctly.  ...  I  think  also  that  a 
book  for  North  Americans  might  make  a  point 
of  the  essential  difference  between  Spanish,  and 
Mexican  or  Latin  American  cuisine,  which  is 
often  jumbled  together.  But  this  is  carping 
about  a  gentle  book  that  anyone  should  be 
delighted  to  own.”  Helen  Tglesias 

Nation  203:679  D  19  ’66  230w 


AG  US,  IRVING  A.  Urban  civilization  in  pre¬ 
crusade  Europe:  a  study  of  organized  town- 
itfe  in  Northwestern  Europe  during  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  based  on  the  responsa 
literature.  2v  419:421-821p  $15  Yeshiva  univ. 
press,  Amsterdam  av.  &  lS6th  st.  New  York 
33,  N. Y :  for  sale  by  Bloch 
940.1  Civilization,  Medieval.  Jews  in  Europe 

65-5607 

These  volumes  “contain  some  three  hundred 
Jewish  responsa.  dealing  with  disputes  in¬ 
volving  Jewish  communities  of  Western  Europe 
during  this  period,  which  were  settled  by  their 
own  authorities.  Each  responsum  Is  arranged 
under  the  special  heading  of  travel,  security, 
monopoly,  business,  moneylending,  trades,  or 
real  estate,  and  is  translated  with  [an]  analysis 
of  its  meaning  and  significance.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography. 


“Irving  Agus’  meticulous  scholarship  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Talmudic  literature  make  him 
ideally  suited  to  present  this  material  to  the 
scholar,  who  heretofore  has  had  to  rely  upon 
the  incomplete  and  faulty  translation  of  re¬ 
sponsa  literature  provided  by  Moses  Hoffman 
fifty  years  ago.  It  seems  carping  in  the  light 
of  the  importance  of  the  material  and  the 
useful  way  It  has  been  presented  to  warn  the 
reader  that  he  cannot  accept  all  of  Agus’  com¬ 
ments  at  face  value.  He  is  Inclined  throughout 
to  overstate  his  case  for  the  uniqueness  and 
originality  of  the  Jewish  communities  he  de¬ 
scribes.  He  does  so,  it  seems,  because  almost 
all  of  the  non- Jewish  literature  he  cites  reflects 
the  views  of  the  Pirenne  school.  ...  In  his 
own  documentation  we  see  a  non-Jewlsh  world 
which  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  money 
economy  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  com¬ 
merce  and  moneylending  on  its  account.” 
A.  R.  Lewis 

Am  Hist  R  71:135  O  ’66  3S0w 
“The  sources  for  the  tenth  century  especially 
are  very  rare.  Any  addition,  particularly  from 
largely  untapped  material,  must  be  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  light  the  material  in 
these  volumes  will  eventually  shed,  especially 
on  the  vexing  problem  of  the  origin  of  com¬ 
merce  and  towns,  can  only  be  determined  after 
considerable  discussion  and  evaluation.  .  .  . 
Certainly  [these  translations]  are  full  of  In¬ 
teresting  information  and  full  of  suggestions 
for  new  possibilities.”  Richard  Tjuman 

J  Religion  47:146  Ap  ’67  lOOOw 


AGUS,  JACOB  B.  The  vision  and  the  way:  an 
interpretation  of  Jewish  ethics.  365p  $8.60 
Ungar 

296.3  Ethics,  Jewish  66-26104 

“This  work  is  an  attempt  to  uncover  and  Il¬ 
lustrate  the  inner  core  of  religious  humanism  In 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jewish  people.  .  .  . 
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AG  us,  J.  B. — Continued 

[It]  has  taken  the  form  of  an  interpretive 
anthology,  with  some  chapters  being  largely 
expository  and  others  chiefly  illusU'atlve.  .  .  . 
Uenerally,  the  translations  from  our  classic 
literature  are  my  own,  except  when  otherwise 
indicated.  Usually,  they  are  also  condensed, 
except  In  a  few  cases  whei’e  a  lengthy  (luota- 
tlon  appeared  desirable.”  (Pref)  Index  of 
names  and  themes. 


“[Agus]  sets  out  to  dispel  the  popular  idea 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
Judaism  has  remained  a  religion  encrusted 
in  law.  Viewed  historically,  Agus  believes, 
Jewish  ethics  always  lived  in  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘Vision’  of  the  Good  characteristic 
of  mystics,  and  the  ‘Way’  of  Righteousness 
sought  by  those  more  firmly  anchored  in  the 
problems  of  everyday  life.  He  traces  these 
motifs  through  post-Biblical  history,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  Agus  employs  his¬ 
torical  exposition  with  excerpts  from  primary 
sources.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  treats  the  history  of  Jewish  thought 
in  terms  of  one  strand  only  (ethics),  neces¬ 
sarily  ignoring  (thereby  distorting)  the  total 
viewpoints  of  authors  quoted.  Useful  as  a 
supplementary  textbook  in  the  history  of  West¬ 
ern  ethical  systems  of  Judaism.  Recommend- 
ed.” 

Choice  4:994  N  '67  180w 
“Rabbi  Agus  is  an  impressively  learned  Md 
productive  scholar  who,  when  he  turns  his 
attention  to  ‘an  interpretation  of  Jewish  ethics, 
inspires  readers’  confidence.  His  book  is  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to  the  range  of 
Jewish  thought,  weighted  creatively  by  his 
personal  interpretation  of  Judaism  as  a  non- 
dogmatic  reflection  on  history  and  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  human  nature.” 

Christian  Century  84:86  Ja  18  67  60w 


“[The  author]  shows  the  relevance  of  the 
Jewish  ethical  vision  to  the  problems  of  our 
day.  [In]  the  chapter  on  contemporary  Issues, 
[he]  touches  on  political  ideologies,  a  personal 
philosophy  of  life,  sex  relations,  birth  control, 
public  welfare  policies,  race  relations,  and  war.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  92:244  Ja  15  ’67  120w 


AIR  UNIVERSITY  REVIEW.  The  U.S.  air 

force  in  space.  See  Downs,  E.  W.,  ed. 


AiRD,  CATHERINE. 

$3.6U  Doubleday 


The  religious  body.  191p 
66-24332 


“In  a  convent  in  a  small  English  town  .  .  . 
one  of  tlie  nuns  Is  found  murdered  and  thrown 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  Inspector  G.  D.  Sloan  is 
unfamiliar  with  convents  and  nuns  and  Is 
further  mystified  when  students  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  agricultural  institute  attempt  to  bum  a 
’Guy’  on  Bonfire  Night  and  the  effigy  is  dressed 
in  nun’s  garments  with  the  murdered  nun’s 
glasses  tied  on  the  face.  Later  one  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  students  is  strangled.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:328  E  1  ’66  90w 
Critic  25:86  Ap  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:599  F  1  ’67  60w 
“One  could  easily  object  to  [this]  first  novel. 
.  .  .  The  action  sags  badly  in  the  middle;  the 
ultimate  explanation  is  quite  unconvincing;  and 
inadequate  evidence  is  available  to  the  reader. 
But  these  are,  really,  fairly  minor  flaws  in  a 
genuinely  attractive  debut.  Miss  Aird  writes 
about  a  nunnery  and  its  infinitely  diverse  nuns 
with  far  more  insight  and  skill  than  the  various 
mystery  novelists  (such  as  Eric  Shepherd  and 
H.  H.  Holmes)  who  have  previously  attempted 
it;  and  she  does  equally  well  by  the  Calleshire 
Constabulary.”  Anthohy  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
“For  a  first  novel,  this  is  first-class.  .  .  . 
Inspector  Sloan  is  of  the  right  stuff,  and  the 
only  criticism  is  the  usual  one — failure  to  give 
the  reader  enough  clues.” 

TLS  p497  Je  2  ’66  60w 


AITKEN,  JONATHAN.  A  short  walk  on  the 
campus  [by]  Jonathan  Altken  &  Michael  Bel- 
off.  208p  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  U.S. — 
Civilization.  Students — U.S.  66-23570 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


AHARONI,  YOHANAN.  The  land  of  the  Bible; 
a  historical  geography;  tr.  from  the  Hebrew 
by  A.  F.  Rainey.  409p  maps  $7.95  West¬ 
minster  press 

220.9  Bible — Geography.  Palestine — History 

67-11273 

“After  a  general  description  of  the  fomiation 
of  the  land  with  its  natural  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  and  a  review  of  the  various  sources  of 
knowledge  deriving  from  Egypt  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  as  well  as  the  Bible  and  Palestinian 
archaeology  .  .  .  the  author  traces  the  part 
played  by  geography  in  the  known  history  of 
the  Canaanite  period,  the  period  of  the  Is¬ 
raelite  Conquest,  the  United  Monarchy,  the 
Divided  Kingdom  to  the  Fall  of  Samaria,  and 
the  Southern  Kingdom  to  the  period  of  the 
Exile.”  (TLS)  A  list  of  site  identifications  is 
appended.  Chronology.  Indexes  of  biblical 
references  and  of  geographical  names. 


Reviewed  by  D.  O.  Woodyard 

Christian  Century  84:110  Ja  25  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  60:66  Ag  19  ’67  80w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxviii  winter  ’67  lOOw 


AITKEN  JONATHAN.  The  young  meteors: 
phot,  by  Iain  Macmillan.  312p  $6.50  Atheneum 
pubs. 

301.16  Great  Britain — Civilization  67-16543 

The  co-author  of  A  Short  Walk  on  the 
Campus  (BRD  1966)  turns  his  attention  “to  a 
British  phenomenon — the  successful  incursion  of 
so  maiiy  young  people  into  various  areas  of 
public  life.  .  .  .  [Using]  excerpts  from  tape- 
recorded  interviews,  he  introduces  the  reader 
to  a  cross  section  of  ‘rising  stars’  in  fashion, 
entertainment,  modeling,  art,  politics,  vice  and 
business.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Choice  4:1126  D  ’67  170w 

“This  is  an  authoritative,  original,  and  well- 
written  book.  (Dr.  Aharoni  .  .  .  was  formerly 
senior  lecturer  in  Archaeology,  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  .  .  .  and  is  the  discoverer  of  the  Bar 
Kochba  Caves).  .  .  .  Although  not  everyone 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Aharoni’ s  assumptions  or 
conclusions,  every  library  having  history  and 
religion  collections  should  purchase  this  im¬ 
portant  work.”  ShUdes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1163  Mr  15  ’67  190w 

“Coming  shortly  after  the  republication  of 
George  Adam  Smith’s  brilliantly  descriptive 
classic.  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  issue  of  Professor  Aharoni’ s  book, 
with  a  similar  title,  is  bound  to  challenge  com¬ 
parison.  The  historical  range  of  Professor 
Aharoni’ s  volume  is  far  narrower  than  that 
of  the  older  work.  ...  In  some  other  respects, 
however,  it  does  bring  the  information  ...  up 
to  date,  and  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  solid  and 
learned  work,  which  shows  full  acquaintance 
with  modern  discussions  of  the  problems  of  the 
period  it  covers  and  with  the  latest  sources  of 
knowledge,  especially  those  brought  to  light  by 
archaeology.  .  .  .  It  will  be  found  instructive 
by  more  than  scholars.” 

TLS  p363  Ap  27  ’67  290w 


‘[Altken]  makes  his  presentation  in  the 
breathless  manner  of  the  gossip  columnist  with 
name  following  name  in  almost  bewildering 
successmn,  buU  perhaps,  this  style  best  suits 
the  subiect.  Current  interest  in  the  theme 
might  be  a  recommendation.”  Norman  Horrocks 
Library  J  92:3432  O  1  ’67  170w 
“Aitken’s  most  common  literary  posture  is 
an  ungainly  crouch,  snout  just  above  the  level 
of  the  wmdow-sill,  eyes  straining  through  the 
steamy  windows  at  the  goodies  within.  .  .  .  To- 
geUier  with  his  frightful  obsession  with  Tuffln 
and  Foale,  hallmark  of  quality,  goes  a  still 
more  frightful  zeal  to  moralise.  .  .  .  Aitken 
has  achieved  the  remarkhble  feat  of  .  .  .  [writ- 
mg'  about]  a  generation  and  a  style  that  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  attention  without 
producing  a  single  memorable  portrait  or  ob¬ 
servation.  All  he  has  produced  is  a  nervous 
tensiori’  bordering  almost  on  hysteria  at  the 
dreadful  lita,ny  of  minor  talents  .  .  .  he  deploys 
and  particularly  at  the  endless  reiteration  of 
A ,  money  he  alleges  they  earn.” 
Alexander  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  74:365  S  22  ’67  800w 

chapters,  which  consists 
of  a  quick  introduction  followed  by  quotations 
together  by  narrative,  have  the  common 
faults  of  reportage  done  in  a  hurry.  .  ,  .  The 
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networks  of  the  most  successful  young-  en¬ 
trepreneurs  go  unnoticed,  as  does  the  signifi¬ 
cant  failure  of  others:  the  theme  in  most  of 
the  ^  chapters,  which  have  inadequate  con¬ 
nexions  with  each  other,  often  wavers  and 
fails;  and  certainly  several  of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  take  Mr.  Aitken  for  a  mild  ride. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Aitken  is  impressionistic  and  his 
Style  has  an  odd,  wooden,  middle-aged  quality. 
.  .  .  [He]  has  pretensions  to  be  a  social  com¬ 
mentator;  and  his  conclusions  do  not  survive 
the  mildest  appraisal.” 

TLS  p932  O  5  ’67  850w 


AJAYI,  J.  F.  ADE.  Christian  missions  In  Ni¬ 
geria,  1841-1891;  the  making  of  a  new  dllte. 
(Ibadan  hist,  ser)  317p  il  pi  maps  $6.50  North¬ 
western  univ.  press 

266  Missions — Nigeria  65-20800 

This  ‘‘is  the  first  of  a  series  of  historical 
studies  emanating  from  the  Department  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Ibadan  in  Nigeria. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  surveys  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  in  Nigeria  during  the  fifty  years  before 
the  establishment  of  British  rule  and  also 
touches  on  their  work  in  Sierra  Leone,  Ghana, 
and  Dahomey.  .  .  .  [He]  discusses  the  whole 
range  of  missionary  activity — education,  lan¬ 
guage  study,  trade,  politics — and  its  effects  on 
the  traditional  religious  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.  The  emergence  of  a  new  dlite  is  seen  as 
the  most  crucial  contribution  of  the  missions  to 
Nigerian  history.”  (Publisher’s  note)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[This  volume]  betokens  the  appearance  of  a 
fine,  authoritative  history  set.  ...  It  bears  the 
marks  of  a  skilled  and  perceptive  historian. 
.  .  .  The  author  emphasizes  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  interrelations  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  prospective  fiocks,  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  considering  the  precise  religious 
quality  and  development  of  the  missions  them¬ 
selves.  The  book  reads  easily,  and  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  quotations  from  letters  and  reports 
makes  a  very  lively  narrative.  .  .  .  Good  maps 
add  to  the  value  of  this  volume  for  every  li¬ 
brary  interested  in  the  modern  cultural  history 
of  West  Africa.” 

Choice  3:247  My  ’66  140w 
"Although  [Ajayi]  develops  his  theses  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Baptist  and  Catholic  missions,  the  heart 
of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society’s  activities  in  Yoruba  and  the 
Niger  valley;  not  only  was  this  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  and  best-documented  of  the  missionary 
efforts,  but  its  effects  were  far-reaching  and 
to  some  extent  typical.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ajayi  shows 
sensitive  understanding  of  [the]  encounter  be¬ 
tween  cultures  groping  towards  a  minimum  of 
mutual  comprehension.  Throughout  he  handles 
complex  material  with  mature  and  generous 
scholarship.”  J.  D.  Hargreaves 

Engl  Hist  R  82:192  Ja  67  660w 


AKITA,  GEORGE.  Foundations  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  in  modern  Japan,  1868-1900. 
292p  $8.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

342.52  Japan — Politics  and  government — 
1867-1945.  Japan — Constitutional  history 

65-13835 

The  author  "challenges  some  of  the  accepted 
interpretations  of  the  development  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  constitution.  He  [argues]  .  .  .  that  the 
oligarchs  were  not  merely  responding  to  public 
opinion  and  political  pressure  when  they  drafted 
the  new  constitution,  hut  were,  for  the  most 
part,  willing  to  accept  the  basic  premise  of 
constitutional  government,  that  is,  T)ower  shar¬ 
ing.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"Akita  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Medji 
period  based  on  careful  reading  of  important 
documentary  sources,  and  his  material  on  de¬ 
velopments  after  the  constitution  of  1889  fills 
a  void  in  our  literature.”  Nobutaka  Hce 
Am  Hist  R  73:199  O  ’67  340w 


Reviewed  by  Justin  WUliams 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:260  S  ’67  410w 


“A  penetrating  and  detailed  analysis  of  Meiji 
constitutional  developments  from  the  oligarchy’s 
standpoint.  A  useful  complement  to  [R.  A.] 
Scalapino’s  Democracy  and  the  Party  Move¬ 
ment  in  Prewar  Japan  [BRD  1964]  seen  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  proponents  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  government.  ...  A  very  scholarly, 
thoroughly  researched  work.  Perhaps  a  trifle 


too  sympathetic  to  the  oligarchs  but  the  au¬ 
thor  carefully  documents  every  statement, 
exercises  sound  and  objective  judgments,  and 
reasons  and  writes  clearly  and  logically.  Es¬ 
sential  for  understanding  modern  Japanese 
political  developments.” 

Choice  4:735  S  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Stuck! 

Library  J  92:1479  Ap  1  ’67  160w 


AKURGAL,  EKREM.  Treasures  of  Turkey:  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  Anatolia  Byzantium, 
the  Islamic  period  [by]  Ekrem  Akurgal,  Cyril 
Mango  [and]  Richard  Ettinghausen  [tr.  by 
Robert  Allen],  253p  pi  col  pi  $29.50  Skira 
709.56  Art,  Turkish.  Architecture,  Turkish 

66-22488 

’’The  text  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  written  bj^  Professor  Ekrem  Akurgal  of 
Ankara  University,  is  a  survey  of  the  early 
civilizations  of  Anatolia.  The  second  part,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Professor  Cyril  Mango  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  is  devoted  to  Byzantium.  The 
third  and  longest  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  Islamic  period:  the  art  of  the  Seljuk  and 
Ottoman  Turks:  It  is  the  work  of  Dr  Richard 
Ettinghausen,  Head  Curator  of  Near  Eastern 
Art  at  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing¬ 
ton.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘[This]  Is  a  beautiful,  useful,  maddening 
book,  devoted  to  descriptions  of  all  the  lovely 
objects  accumulated  in  Turkey  by  civilizations 
dating  from  6600  B.C.  to  1700  A.D.  It  Is  beauti¬ 
ful  because  of  the  fine  colorplates,  useful  be¬ 
cause  the  text  .  .  ,  discusses  styles  and  origins 
clearly  and  notes  precisely  where  things  are 
to  be  found,  and  maddening  because  the  reader 
inevitably  yearns  to  go  and  see  all  this  splendid 
stuff — a  project  which  requires  travel  over  a 
rectangle  running  from  east  of  Treblzond  to 
Istanbul  and  Troy,  down  the  Ionian  Coast,  east 
across  the  Tigris,  and  north  again  to  the 
Black  Sea.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  ’67  IlOw 
"[The  authors]  are  preeminent  in  their  fields. 
Each  summarizes  the  archaeology  and  art  his¬ 
tory  of  his  period.  Each  Includes  some  rel¬ 
atively  new  discoveries  or  restoration.  Each 
makes  use  of  superb  illustrations  (especially 
valuable  are  those  of  the  late  classical  sar¬ 
cophagi  rarely  photographed  in  color,  and 
those  of  Ottoman  buildings  and  tilework.  .  .  . 
[However]  no  general  reader  will  know  the 
large  number  of  important  monuments  dis¬ 
cussed  but  not  illustrated.  Almost  every  reader 
wants  some  sort  of  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:648  S  ’67  160w 


ALBEE,  EDWARD.  A  delicate  balance;  a 
play.  170p  $5  iHlieneum  pubs. 

812  66-28773 

A  play  of  modern  alienation  set  In  an  affluent 
suburban  household.  Agnes  and  Tobias  have 
taken  in  Agnes’  alcoholic  sister  Claire.  Their 
best  friends  Edna  and  Harry  arrive,  filled  with 
an  inexplicable  sense  of  fear,  and  ask  if  they 
can  move  in.  Agnes’  and  Tobias’  daughter  Julia 
comes  home  with  her  fourth  marriage  on  the 
rocks. 


"A  striking  exercise  in  stage  dialogue  and 
craftsmanship.  The  speech  of  its  characters  is 
contemporary  and  fluent,  and  one  senses  a 
sharp  scenic  essence  in  the  script.  But,  in  his 
depiction  of  the  stark  emptiness  of  modern-day 
domesticity,  Albee  has  written  a  drama  of 
resolutions  that  are  never  resolved.  As  a  result 
the  play  and  its  cast  fall  prey  to  their  own 
situations.  We  are  offered  abstractions  instead 
of  hu:nan  plausibility.  Even  so,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  playwright’s  strongest  full-length  work  to 
date.  The  ferocious  snarls  of  Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?  and  the  confused  symbolism  of 
Tiny  Alice  [BRD  1966]  ar^  only  suggested  here. 
As  a  leading  dramatist  of  and  spokesman  for 
the  current  theater,  Albee  is  not  to  be  ignored.” 
L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  92:694  F  1  ’67  160w 


"[This]  is  a  dull  play;  that  is  indeed  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  It.  One  spends 
the  evening  thinking  with  surprise  of  all  the 
things  it  is  not.  ...  It  is  not  like  anv 
other  Albee,  but  it  echoes  every  one  except 
the  author  himself.  ‘Listening.  I  thought  of 
T.  S.  Eliot.  Noel  Coward.  S.  N.  Behrman,  and 
George  Kelly.  ...  A  good  deal  of  the  dialogue 
has  a  fleshless  vehemence:  it  Is  not  rooted  in 
the  particular,  but  moves  toward  the  general 
and  becomes  at  last  just  so  much  unmotivated 
heavy  breathing.  The  structure  of  the  Play  la 
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ALB  EE,  EDWARD — Continued 
repetitive  and  amateurish.  There  is  only  one 
important  bit  of  stage  business  and  that  is  the 
mixing  of  drinks.  .  .  .  But  more  tedious  and 
static  is  the  habit  of  the  characters  for  as¬ 
sembling  the  family — ‘Well,  here  We  all  are — ■ 
and  producing  like  a  vaudeville  act  revelations 
of  feeling.  .  .  .  The  very  dialogue  Itself  is  a 
social  and  aesthetic  perturbation.  The  women 
often  speak  a  sort  of  stage  diction  heard  in 
English  comedies  a  few  decades  ago.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hardwick  ^ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  O  20  ‘66  ISOOw 


ALBERT,  ETHEL  M.,  jt.  ed.  People  of  Rim- 
rock.  See  Vogt.  E.  Z. 


ALBERT,  WALTER,  ed.  Selected  writings.  See 
Cendrars,  B. 


ALBERTI,  LEONE  BATTISTA.  Ten  books  on 
architecture;  tr.  into  Italian  by  Coslmo  Bar- 
toli;  and  into  English  by  James  Leoni;  ed.  by 
Joseph  Rykwert.  reprint  256p  il  $12  Trans¬ 
atlantic 

720  Architecture  66-6446 

“The  Leoni  translation  of  1726,  presented 
here,  is  based  on  the  Italian  translation  of 
Cosimo  Bartoli  in  1550  which  in  turn  goes 
back  to  the  Latin  original  [De  re  aediflcatoria] 
of  1485.”  (Choicel  Bibliography. 


“A  new  English  translation  .  .  .  has  been 
needed  for  so  long  that  the  reissue  of  a  200- 
year  old  translation  can  only  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  ...  A  certain  number  of  errors  and 
omissions  must  inevitably  occur.  Rykwert  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  edition  to  correct  the  egregious 
errors  but,  he  relies  on  Theuer’s  German  trans¬ 
lation  more  often  than  on  Alberti’s  Latin.  The 
English  of  Leoni’s  translation  in  this  text  is 
archaic,  awkward,  and  obscure.  Since  no  proper 
translation  exists,  this  reissue  of  a  1955  reissue 
of  a  1726  translation  must  serve.  The  notes  and 
bibliography  are  of  1955.  No  index.” 

Choice  4:153  Ap  ’67  150w 
“This  is  a  reprint  of  a  facsimile  reproduction 
of  a  1755  edition  of  the  English  translation 
(from  the  Italian)  by  Leoni,  a  Venetian  archi¬ 
tect  living  in  London.  An  essay  on  the  life  of 
Alberti  by  Raphael  du  Fresne  from  a  1739  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  added.  The  foreword  by  Joseph 
Rykwert  is  a  bit  skimpy  but  his  footnotes  are 
helpful.  For  all  serious  art  and  architecture 
collections.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  99:5594  N  15  ’66  lOOw 


ALDERMAN,  CLIFFORD  LINDSEY.  The 
devil’s  shadow:  the  story  of  witchcraft  in 
Massachusetts.  (Messner  bk)  190p  U  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 
133.4  Witchcraft — Juvenile  literature.  Salem, 
Massachusetts — Juvenile  literature  67-3458 
An  account  of  the  “witch  hunts  In  Salem 
Village.  Massachusetts,  during  1692.  Beginning 
with  the  religious  and  superstitious  background 
of  the  times,  Mr.  Alderman  relates  .  .  .  [the] 
events  which  led  to  the  death  of  2o  persons 
and  the  imprisonment  of  over  150.  along  with 
quotes  from  the  trial  records  and  the  docu¬ 
mented  statements  of  both  accusers  and  ac¬ 
cused.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


This  volume  will  fill  a  gap  In  the  library 
shelves,  since  it  is  usually  difficult  to  find  vol¬ 
umes  suitable  for  young  readers  on  the  subject 
of  witclmraft  in  the  early  days  of  the  United 
States.  The  insertion  of  a  good  deal  of  dialogue 
rnamtains  the  interest  of  readers,  but  it  might 
also  be  considered  as  fictionalizing  the  account. 
However,  after  reading  the  volume  the  more 
serious  students  might  want  to  investigate  fur¬ 
ther  through  the  short  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  book.” 

Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  ’67  80w 


“This  [is  an]  Interesting,  clearly  written  ac 
count  of  witchcraft  in  Puritan  New  Bnglanc 
.  .  .  There  is  fictionalized  dialogue,  although  1 
you’re  after  fiction  on  this  subject  it’s  don 
better  in  the  novel  Tituba  of  Salem  Village  b 
Ann  Petry  [BRD  19651.  The  factual  passage 
are  accurate,  h^owever.  the  tone  is  rational,  an 
this  is  one  of  the  few  histories  written  fc 
young  people  about  a  hysterical  period  in  Amer 
lean  histoiy.”  C.  A.  Hough 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  16  ’67  130w 


ALDERMAN,  CLIFFORD  LINDSEY.  Retreat  to 

victory;  the  life  of  Nathanael  Greene.  174p 
$4.50;  lib  bdg,  $4.27  Chilton  co. 

B  or  92  Greene,  Nathanael — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.  S. — History — Revolution — J  uvenile 

literature  67-24411 

A  biography  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  general  beginning  with  his  appointment  in 
17S0  “to  command  of  the  southern  Revolution¬ 
ary  army.  The  author  weaves  excerpts  from 
letters  into  a  series  of  flashbacks  which  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  with  his  subject’s  boyhood 
and  military  career.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  given  over  to  battle-by-battle  description  of 
the  frequent  and  strategic  withdrawals  which 
largely  characterized  the  southern  campaign, 
with  a  final  chapter  outlining  the  general’s 
post-war  activities  and  his  premature  death. 
[Bibliography.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library 
J) 


“Mr.  Alderman  adequately  fills  a  gap  between 
biographies  of  Greene  for  elementary  school 
readers  and  those  for  adults.  A  lengthy  bibli¬ 
ography  hut  no  index  or  maps  are  Included.” 
J.  K.  Meyers 

Library  J  92:3858  O  15  ’67  90w 


“After  many  years  of  neglect,  Nathanael 
Greene  at  last  is  being  recognized  by  our 
historians  for  what  he  was — a  fine  example  of 
the  civilian-turned-general.  A  blacksmith  back 
in  Rhode  Island,  this  Quaker  (who  was  read 
out  of  the  Society  because  of  his  militarism) 
specialized  in  anchors;  and  the  fact  may  be 
significant.  .  .  .  [Greene]  made  his  mistakes. 
He  recommended  that  Washington  try  to  hold 
the  Hudson  River  forts,  which  was  too  bad. 
He  cleaned  up  the  commissary  after  the  ghastly 
eiTors  of  Valley  Forge — but  he  did  not  like 
this  sort  of  work.  .  .  .  Here,  suddenly,  we 
have  ...  [a  good  life  of  Greene,  Informal, 
reliable,  and]  fair  to  its  subject.”  D.  B.  Chidsey 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2S  N  6  ’67  150w 


ALDERMAN,  CLIFFORD  LINDSEY.  The 

story  of  the  thirteen  colonies;  il.  by  Leonard 
Everett  Fisher.  (Landmark  bk)  187p  lib  bdg 
$1.95  Random  house 

973.2  U.S. — History — Colonial  period — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  67-641 

The  author  "describes  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  colonies,  including 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men  most  im¬ 
portant  in  each  colony’s  history.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  “Ages  ten  to  fourteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[This  book]  has  biographical  as  well  as 
historical  interest;  as  a  device  to  hold  the 
reader’s  attention  the  biographical  material 
has  special  value.”  v.  L.  Coutard 

Library  J  92:330  Ja  15  ’67  60w 
”[’rhe  author  tackles  his  subject]  energeti¬ 
cally.  even  confidently,  but  he  can  do  no  more 
than  skim  the  surface,  especially  when  he 
grapples  with  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  He 
is  at  his  best  dealing  with  the  smaller  and 
lesser  known  plantatiotis,  such  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Georgia.  Mr.  Alderman  writes 
smoothly,  and  th^  book  will  (hopefully)  stimu¬ 
late  young  Americans  to  discover  more  about 
the  lively,  complex  world  that  existed  here 
before  1776.”  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ja  1  ’67  330w 


ALDOUS,  JOAN.  International  bibliography  of 
research  in  marriage  and  the  family.  1900- 
1964  [by]  Joan  Aldous  and  Reuben  Hill  [pub. 
for]  the  Minn,  family  study  center  and  the 
Inst,  of  life  insurance.  608p  $15  Univ.  of  Minn, 
press 


016.3  Marriage — Bibliography.  Family- 
Bibliography  67-63014 


’’The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  ...  is  the 
identification  of  topics  which  have  been  .  .  . 
investigated  by  marriage  and  family  re- 
searchers.  Five  sections  compose  the  book: 
(1)  Keyword-in-Context  Index,  based  on  per¬ 
mutation  of  reference  titles;  (2)  Subject  Index; 
(3)  Complete  Reference  List:  (4)  Author  Index; 
and  (5)  Periodicals  List.”  (J  Home  Econ) 


Certain  types  of  publications  such  as  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  most  texts  and  unpublished  dis¬ 
sertations,  and  child-rearing  manuals  are  not 
Included.  Because  of  its  interdisciplinary 
emphasis,  its  inclusiveness,  its  inclusion  of 
eita,tion3  to  foreign  material,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  its  Invaluable  KWIC  [keyword  in 
context]  index,  the  International  Bibliography 
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[produced  by  an  IBM  1401  computer!  will  be 
of  substantial  reference  importance  to  students, 
researchers,  and  librarians.” 

Choice  4:395  Je  ’67  160w 
J  Home  Econ  69:473  Je  ’67  lOOw 


"Unquestionably,  this  bibliography  .  .  .  will 
be  of  substantial  value  to  social  scientists  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the  emphasis  on 
intersecting  disciplinary  boundaries;  the  effort 
at  comprehensiveness  [and!  •  .  •  the  method  of 
compilation,  which  relied  heavily  on  works 
existing  such  as  Unesco’s  International  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Sociology,  Psychological  Ab¬ 
stracts,  and  Sociological  Abstracts  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  tedious  future  searches  on  the  subject  in 
these  sources  for  the  period  covered.  .  .  .  The 
social  sciences  are  in  desperate  need  of  more 
and  more  subject  bibliographies  of  this  scope 
and  quality  if  access  to  the  literature  is  to 
be  improved.”  K.  F.  Kister 

Library  J  92:1601  Ap  15  ’67  240w 


ALDRIDGE,  ALFRED  OWEN.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  18ip  $3.95  Washington  sq.  press 
B  or  92  Edwards,  Jonathan 
A  treatment  of  the  New  England  Puritan 
preacher  and  writer.  “As  in  earlier  volumes  In 
the  [Great  American  Thinkers  Series.)  the 
formula  is  a  biographical  sketch,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  the  subject,  some  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  influence  and  contributions.”  (Library 
J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


ful.  The  thread  of  an  unusual  love  story  ties 
all  together.  Recommended  for  all  serious  fiction 
collections.”  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  92:1950  My  15  ’67  lOOw 
Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  90w  [YAl 
Reviewed  by  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  J1  9  ’67  650w 
“My  Brother  Tom  is  a  novel  on  a  typical  bal¬ 
lad  theme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Aldridge  has  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  narrative  gift  which  is  good  enough — but 
only  just  good  enough — to  make  us  want  to 
know  what  happens  next;  but  he  also  has  an 
addiction  to  sententiously  noble  rhetoric.  .  .  . 
His  use  of  bush  ballads  and  of  scenes  of  styliz¬ 
ed  conflict  and  dancing,  shows  that  he  had  the 
ballad  theme  in  mind:  he  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that  real  ballads  never  moralize.” 
TLS  p9S6  O  27  ’66  170w 


ALEXANDER,  DRURY  BLAKELEY.  Texas 
homes  of  the  nineteenth  century;  phot,  by 
Todd  Webb;  foreword  by  Harry  H.  Ransom; 
pub.  for  the  Amon  Carter  mus.  of  Western 
art.  276p  $15  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

728  Architecture,  Domestic.  Texas — ^Historic 
houses,  etc.  66-27416 

This  book  discusses  “Texas  houses  built  from 
about  1825  through  the  end  of  the  19th  Century. 
.  .  .  The  buildings  shown  and  described  range 
from  the  .  .  .  log  houses  of  the  pioneer  time, 
through  those  of  the  Greek  Revivai  style  of 
the  mid-19th  century,  to  .  .  .  Victorian  dwell¬ 
ings.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Aldridge]  has  written  a  concise,  scholarly, 
and  highly  useful  book.  The  Washington  Square 
Press  originally  published  the  volume  in  1964  as 
a  paperback  .  .  .  Particularly  valuable  is  the 
compact  biography  .  .  .  with  summary  appraisal 
of  Edwards’  major  ideas,  sermons,  and  publica¬ 
tions.  One  can  recommend  this  to  the  reader 
who  wishes  an  Introduction  to  the  preacher  of 
‘Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.’  .  .  . 
Especially  informative  is  the  account  of 
[Edwards’]  relationship  to  the  American  En¬ 
lightenment,  including  his  debt  to  Locke  and 
Newton,  the  degree  to  which  he  was  a  ration¬ 
alist,  and  the  extent  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  progress.  .  .  .  the  author  differs 
with  those  who  have  accepted  Edwards  as  a 
great  original  thinker  (excepting  possibly  his 
theory  of  religious  affections)  and  presses  the 
view  that  ‘his  idealistic  speculation  cannot  be 
considered  a  fundamental  contribution.’  ’’  W.  H. 

J  Am  Hist  64:107  Je  ’67  550w 


“There  is  no  reason  why  [this]  volume  ought 
not  be  purchased  by  libraries  ranging  from 
high-school  to  college  and  including  larger 
public  libraries.”  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  92:235  Ja  16  ’67  80w  [TA! 


ALDRIDGE,  JAMES.  My  brother  Tom;  a  love 
story.  183p  $4.95  Little  uirr: 

67-14466 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  A  Captive  in  the 
Land  (BRD  1963),  based  on  the  love  between 
Tom  Quayle  and  Peggy  MacGibbon,  “the  chil¬ 
dren  of  warring  houses.  The  setting  is  a  small 
Australian  town  in  the  1930s  and  the  hostile 
clans  are  a  ‘real’  Australian  family  of  Catholic 
Irish  origin  and  the  consciously  ‘English  family 
of  the  narrator  and  his  doomed  brother.’ 
(TLS)  _ 

“[Despite  a!  wealth  of  material.  Mr.  Aldridge 
has  produced  a  thoroughly  pedestrian  book. 
The  characters  never  really  come  to  life  and 
the  plot  never  really  develops.  It  is  a  pleasant 
mediocrity  Interspersed  with  a  few  bright  spots. 
The  author  does  prodtice  the  urgency  of  tension 
that  sweeps  the  small  town  as  they  all  choose 
sides  between  the  Quayles  and  the  MacGibbons. 
He  also  is  at  his  best  when  he  presents  the 
‘old  swimming  hole’  routine.  But  the  story  lacks 
spark  and  sparkle.”  Charles  Dollen 

Spain,  a  220w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:94  J1  67  60w 
“Much  of  the  strength  of  this  novel  comes 
from  its  Australian  setting  and  atmo.sphere,  but 
the  Important  features  are  not  the  physical  but 
the  social  and  cultural.  Vital  in  the  lives  of  the 
characters  are  such  factors  as  friction  between 
Catholic  and  conventional  Protestant,  strife  in¬ 
herent  in  explosive  political  differences,  and  a 
strange  class-consciousness  which  exi.sts  even 
in  a  democratic  community.  ’The  issues  are 
made  to  seem  Important,  characterization  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  writing  Is  moving  and  suspense¬ 


Choice  4:648  S  ’67  120w 

“Todd  Webb’s  200  very  fine  black  and  white 
pholo.graphs  of  the  exteriors  of  [the  houses! 

.  .  .  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  handsome  book. 
The  value  of  the  plates  is  increased  by  illumi¬ 
nating  historical  introductions,  drawings  of  con¬ 
struction  details,  and  house  plans  by  Professor 
Alexander,  of  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Architecture.  .  .  .  This  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  architec¬ 
ture  specialists.”  T.  M.  Bogie 

Library  J  92:1473  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
“The  Old  South  met  the  Old  West  somewhere 
near  the  Pedernales — ^which  is  one  reason  why 
there’s  a  Texan  in  the  White  House.  .  .  .  The 
prominence  of  the  Texas  brand  on  current 
American  and  world  events  adds  to  the  interest 
of  this  volume.  Its  tracing,  in  .  .  .  splendid 
photographs  and  a  knowledgeable  text,  of  fron¬ 
tier,  antebellum  and  Victorian  days,  of  Span¬ 
ish,  French,  German  and  assorted  American 
influences.  Is  skillful  and  rewarding.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  30  ’67  160w 


ALEXANDER,  LLOYD.  Taran  wanderer.  266p 
$4.50;  lib  bdg  $3.95  Holt 
Fairy  tales  67-2847 

This  is  the  fourth  book  about  Taran.  the 
pig-keeper,  and  his  companions.  It  follows  The 
Black  Cauldron  (BRD  1966),  The  Book  of 
Three  (BRD  1965),  and  The  Castle  of  Llyr 
(BRD  1966).  “Now  grown  to  manhood  [Taran] 
leaves  Caer  Dallben  and  travels  through  the 
land  of  Prydain  searching  for  a  clue  to  his 
Identity  ...  [in  order]  to  wed  the  princess 
he  loves.  .  .  .  Ages  eleven  to  thirteen.”  (Sat 
R) 


Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“[The!  world  of  Prydain  is  a  synthesis  of 
age-old  legend  and  a  free-wheeling,  modern 
Imagination.  Inspired  by  the  Welsh  Mabino- 
gion,  that  ancient  collection  of  Celtic  hero- 
tales  .  .  .  Mr.  Alexander  has  constructed  a 
remarkable  panorama  of  humor,  terror,  and 
high  adventure.  .  .  .  The  originality  and  poetic 
richness  of  much  of  the  author’s  invention  is 
so  haunting  that  one  often  yearns  to  linger 
and  not  be  rushed  with  such  astonishing 
facility  into  fresh  surprises.  ...  A  conflict  of 
good  and  evil,  conceived  in  the  grand  manner, 
forms  the  substructure  of  these  stories,  and 
the  nature  of  the  battle  is  more  fully  re¬ 
vealed  with  each  volume.  .  .  .  [Taran  Wanderer 
is]  to  some  extent  the  allegory  of  a  spiritual 
search  for  self-knowledge.  .  .  .  The  story  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  preceding  ones.”  H.  L. 
Maples 

Book  Week  p6  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  450w 

Horn  Bk  43:341  Je  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:2025  My  16  ’67  180w 
“A  former  traveler  returning  to  [the]  land  of 
Prvdain  will  welcome  another  quest  with  his 
hero,  Taran,  and  will  wonder  if  these  new 
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ALEXANDER,  LLOYD — Continued 
adventures  can  possibly  match  those  In  the 
three  earlier  books.  They  do.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  triumph  is  that  while  his  plots  follow  a 
slashing  heroic  pattern,  his  quest  is  into  the 
subtleties  of  manhood  itself._  It  is  rare  that  high 
excitement  yields  such  quiet  wisdom.  Jean 

FT'i't’7 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  ’67  200w 
"Lloyd  Alexander  has  fashioned  .  .  .  one  of 
the  enduring  realms  of  fantasy.  .  .  ..  The  story 
has  a  nice  balance  of  humor  and  poignant  sad¬ 
ness.”  Zena  Sutherland  ^ 

Sat  R  50:36  Mr  18  '67  120w 


ALEXANDER,  LLOYD.  The  trutoful  haip:  U. 
by  Evaiine  Ness,  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.27  Holt 
Fairy  tales  67-19058 


This  is  a  tale  about  king  Fflewddur  Fflam 
who  yearned  to  be  a  wandering  bard  but  failed 
his  examination  before  the  High  Council  of 
Bards.  But  the  Chief  Bard  took  pity  on  Fflewd¬ 
dur  and  presented  him  with  a  very  special  harp. 
Through  his  many  adventures  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  Fflewddur  came  to  realize  the  truth  about 
himself.  “Ages  six  to  nine.”  (Book  World) 


“Outstanding  for  originality  both  in  story 
and  illustrations.  Evaiine  Ness  combines  mod¬ 
ern  printmaker’s  techniques  with  bamboo  pen 
and  ink  drawings  to  achieve  unusual  textures 
and  backgrounds  in  her  striking  red,  black  and 
gray-green  pictures.  She  restates  in  her  own 
way  the  comic,  swashbuckling  vigor  of  the 
tale.  Lloyd  Alexander,  inspired  by  ancient  Welsh 
legends,  has  written  [The  Castle  of  Llyr,  BRD 
1966]  for  older  children  about  an  imaginary 
land  of  Prydaln  and  its  remarkable  characters. 
He  now  introduces  to  younger  children  the 
lovable,  bold,  bumbling,  boastful  king  Fflewd¬ 
dur  Fflam.  .  .  .  The  reader  closes  the  book 
reluctantly,  longing  for  the  next  adventure.” 
M.  B.  King 

Book  World  pl6  N  26  ’67  170w 


“Lies  in  good  causes  are  a  significant  part 
of  a  brand-new  tale  in  the  old  manner.  .  .  . 
As  corroborated  in  wonderfully  active  and  at¬ 
mospheric  pictures  by  Evaiine  Ness,  the  hero 
leaves  his  kingly  throne  to  be  a  wandering  bard. 
The  trouble  is  that,  whenever  he  stretches  the 
truth  (usually  in  helping  someone  else),  strings 
start  to  break  on  his  harp.  ‘He  shouldn’t  have 
taken  his  harp  with  him,’  said  the  realist, 
while  noting  that  the  book  was  fun.”  Roderick 
NordeU 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  2  ’67 

80w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  ’67  40w 


“This  account  of  Fflam’s  acquisition  of  his 
conscience-striking  harp  belongs  with  Alex¬ 
ander’s  longer  books,  although  it  can  stand 
alone  as  one  of  the  very  few  amusing  stories 
for  younger  children  about  growth  in  self- 
discipline.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:4608  D  15  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p63  N  5  ’67  70w 


ALEXANDROV,  VICTOR.  The  end  of  the 
Romanovs;  tr.  by  WiUlam  Sutcliffe.  256p  il 
$6.50  Little 

947.08  Nicholas  II,  Emperor  of  Russia 

67-11215 

A  retelling  “of  the  last  months  and  the 
murder  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  and  his  family 
•  •  [based  on]  a  collection  of  photographs 

and  other  documents  [found  by  the  author  in 
Paris]  that  had  been  assembled  by  Nicholas 
Sokolov,  who  investigated  the  incident  at  the 
time.  (Library  J)  Index. 


Most  of  [the]  photographs  are  published 
tor  toe  first  time.  Many  of  them  were  taken 
by  the  Czar  himself.  This  is  a  most  readable 
account,  and  numerous  quotations  from  partic¬ 
ipants  and  contemporaries  add  to  the  Interest 
Howeyp.  the  author  frequently  either  fails  to 
give  his  sources  or  gives  an  Incomplete  cita¬ 
tion.  Some  conversations  and  details  appear 
be  fictional.  Because  of  the  new  material 
and  toe  perennial  fascination  of  the  subject 
some  libraries  will  want  this  work.”  J  S 
Robotoam 

Library  J  92:571  F  1  ’67  130w 
New  Yorker  43:193  Ap  22  ’67  170w 
“The  captions  have  been  prepared  with  a 
remarkable  lack  of  care.  .  .  .  A  telegram  end¬ 
ing  ‘Inform  Molotov  also  about  Bogolepov’ 


(who  was  president  of  the  Ural  Soviet)  la 
translated  ‘Inform  Molotov  and  also  Bogole¬ 
pov’.  All  this  does  not  inspire  confidence.  .  .  . 
’rhe  narrative  of  the  'I’sar’s  abdication,  exile 
and  execution  which  follows  the  photographs 
is  chatty  and  unsystematic,  the  best  that  can 
be  sold  of  it  is  that  what  is  true  in  it  is  not 
new,  and  what  is  new  is  probably  not  true. 
.  .  .  ’The  handsome  format  and  price  of  the 
book  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  value.” 

TLS  p902  S  29  ’66  37()w 


ALFRED,  WILLIAM.  Hogan’s  goat.  145p  $4.50 
Farrar,  Straus 

812  66-16294 

A  drama,  in  verse,  of  love,  politics  and 
religion  set  in  toe  1890’s  in  Brooklyn.  The 
protagonists  are  Irish  ‘immigrants.  Matthew 
Stanton  is  defeated  in  his  dream  of  becoming 
mayor  and  inadvertently  causes  toe  death  of 
his  wife  Kathleen. 


Choice  4:696  S  ’67  160w 

“[This  play]  is  a  turbulent,  melodramatic 
tale  of  cynicism,  corruption  and  pride,  the  by¬ 
products  of  political  lusting  In  BrooKlyn  dur¬ 
ing  toe  1890’s.  It  is  as  rare  as  it  is  welcome 
these  days  to  have  strong  stage  characters 
expose  desire  and  emotion  in  pursuit  of  tang¬ 
ible  goals.  And  how  good  it  is  to  have  an  au¬ 
thor  make  full  use  of  language.  No  monosyl¬ 
labic  dialogues  here!  By  giving  full  rein  to 
chai-acters  with  full-  hearts  and  toe  strength 
to  sing  and  struggle,  WULlam  Alfred  has  pro¬ 
vided  toe  stage  with  a  fine  play.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:1919  Ap  1  ’66  120w 
“As  poetry  no  less  than  as  drama,  ‘Hogan’s 
Goat’  is  a  marvelous  achievement  and  readers 
primarily  interested  in  poetry  will  find  this 
one  of  those  rare  plays  which  allow  them 
to  make  common  cause  with  theater-goers 
and  raise  a  unanimous  cheer  for  a  play¬ 
wright  who  sacrifices  no  dramatic  value  to  the 
cause  of  poetry,  a  poet  who  sacrifices  no 
poetic  value  to  the  cause  of  drama.” 

Va  Q  R  43;xxi  winter  ’6'7  170w 


ALFVeN,  HANNES.  Worlds-antiworlds;  anti¬ 
matter  in  cosmology.  103p  ii  $3.60  Freeman 
623.1  Universe  66-27947 

The  author  “proposes  the  formulation  of  cos¬ 
mological  principles  based  on  recent  advances  in 
elementary  particle  physics.  [He]  argues  for  the 
extension  of  toe  concept  of  matter  and  anti¬ 
matter  and  the  symmetry  thus  established  for 
the  universe  as  a  whole.  A  number  of  .  .  . 
topics  are  covered,  including  the  red  shift,  the 
big-bang  theory,  plasma  physics,  and  the  nature 
of  galaxies.”  (Library  J)  Published  originally 
under  toe  title  Varlden — spegelvarlden:  Kosmo- 
logi  och  antimaterla,  some  of  the  material  ap¬ 
peared  in  Review  of  Modern  Physics,  1965. 


“Although  there  are  probably  not  too  many 
adherents  to  the  belief  that  antiworlds  do 
exist,  Alfvdn’s  stature  requires  that  his  ideas 
be  examined  carefully.  This  book  is  a  good 
place  to  start.” 

Choice  4:547  J1  ’67  160w 


“The  writer  [is]  a  distinguished  scientist 
specializing  in  hydromagnetics  and  plasma 
physics.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
line  drawings  and  black-and-white  photographs. 
This  is  an  essential  acquisition  tor  all  science 
collections:  highly  recommended.”  J.  K.  Lucker 
Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  180w 


“As  might  he  expected  in  such  a  novel  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  basic  ills  of  cosmology,  Alfv§n 
does  not  address  himself  to  all  the  possible 
questions  and  difficulties  that  his  ideas  might 
suggest.  .  .  .  Despite  the  complexities  of  these 
difficult  cosmological  problems,  Alfvdn  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  directed  this  book  to  the  non-sclen- 
tist.  Devoid  of  equations,  adequately  illustrated, 
and  interestingly  written,  with  technical  details 
discussed  carefully,  the  book  should  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  nonspecialist.  But  the  specialist 
may  also  want  to  read  it.”  R.  H.  Dicke 
Science  166:1627  Mr  24  ’67  430w 


ALI,  CHAUDHRI  MUHAMMAD.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  Pakistan.  418p  maps  $11  Columbia 
umv.  press 


'Jb4.y  Pakistan — History 


-  oi-izodb 

“This,  book  is.  in  the  main,  an  account  of  the 
events  in  toe  period  1946-48.  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  the  partition  of  British 
India  and  the  creation  of  two  independent 
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Sovereign  states — Pakistan  and  the  Union  of 
India — on  August  15,  1947.  The  introductory 
chapters  describe  the  historical  setting  in  which 
those  events  took  place,  and  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  forces  that  shaped  them. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  .  ,  . 
problems  which  the  newly  born  state  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  had  to  face.  Some  of  those  issues  are  still 
alive,  and  I  have  in  places  brieny  indicated 
developments  beyond  1948.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 

‘‘The  Pakistan  viewpoint  of  events  leading  to 
independence  and  partition  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  .new 
Pakistan  government  are  here  ably  set  forth 
by  a  respected  former  Prime  Minister  of  Pakis¬ 
tan.  .  .  .  After  partition,  he  charges  that  the 
Indian  government  tried  by  economic,  political, 
and  military  pressure  to  crush  the  new  state 
before  it  could  be  firmly  established.  He 
accuses  Lord  Mountbatten  of  favoritism  .  to¬ 
wards  India.  .  .  .  Pakistan  somehow  survived 
and  prospered.  Chaudhri  Muhammad  All  con¬ 
siders  this  a  remarkable  achievement;  and  after 
making  allowances  for  his  sometimes  over¬ 
partisan  zeal,  the  reader  will  probably  agree. 
Recommended  for  large  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  George  Schoyer 

Library  J  92:1925  My  15  67  170w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  of  major  interest,  particularly 
as  it  is  the  first  adequately  documented  history, 
from  a  Pakistani  source,  of  the  key  years  .  ,  . 
[The  author]  has  an  inclusive  style  and  the 
capacity  to  give  coherent  shape  to  an  extremely 
complicated  narrative.  Never  does  he,  allow  the 
sheer  weight  of  detail  to  overwhelm  him ;  hardly 
ever  is  the  reader’s  interest  allowed  to  flag,  in 
short,  this  book  is  a  distinguished  achievement. 
As  history,  however,  it  will  need  to  be  useq 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Mr.  Muhammad  All 
has  a  case  to  make  out.  .  .  .  [To  sustain  hisl 
thesis,  highly  selective  quotations  are  freely 
used,  and  ‘inconvenient’  evidence  is  quickly 
brushed  under  the  carpet.  Indian  wrRers,  of 
course,  have  done  exactly  the  sarne  thing,  in 
reverse,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  Mr.  Muham¬ 
mad  Ali  for  trying  so  hard  to  redress  the 
balance.  Nevertheless,  .it  is  distreping  that 
.  .  .  this  unfruitful  dialogue  qf  charge  and 
counter- charge  should  still  continue.” 

TLS  p951  O  12  ’67  600w 

ALIBER,  ROBERT  Z.  The  future  of  the  dollar 
as  an  international  currency.  lG9p  $6  Praeger 
332  Balance  of  payments.  International 
economic  relations  b5-2494o 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  K. 

Am  Econ  R  67:965  S  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  R..  Rhomberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:168  Ja  67  600w 

Reviewed  bv  J.  "W.  Angell 
±ce\iewea^  oy^a  q  82:279  Je  ’67  350w 


ALIBER,  ROBERT  Z.,  .it.  ed.  Guidelines,  In¬ 
formal  controls,  and  the  market  place.  See 
Shultz.  G.  P. 


ALIKI.  Keep  your  mouth  closed,  dear,  unp 
11  $3.60:  lib  bdg  $3.39  Dial  press 

Crocodiles — Stories  66-19310 

“Charles  is  an  alligator  child  who  puts 
everything  in  his  mouth,  and  everything  he 
puts  In  his  mouth  he  swallows — soap,  spoon, 
hat  clock,  and  more.  Naturally  his  tummy 
hurts,  and  naturally^  his  parents  worry-  They 
trv  this  and  that  to  correct  his  .  habit,  but 
e^n’^  though  he  is  a  cooperative  chilch  notWng 
works.  The  remedy  is  a  surprise.’  (Horn  Bk) 
“Ages  four  to  eight.  (Sat  R) 

“AllkTs  understated  prose  yields  gracefully 
to  the  wonderfully  witty  drawings  of  the  little 
animal’s  distress  as^his  mother  tries  to  curb 
his  troubling  habit  by  sealing  his  snout  with, 
in  turn,  a  zipper,  a  paper  bag,  a  large  socl^ 
find  a.  series  oi  Band-Aids.  »  •  •  Aliki  adds  to 
fhe  centrS  joy  by  providing  the  careful  reader- 
looker  with  warm  details,  like  the  little  wooden 
crocodile  that  is  one  of  Charles  s  toys,  or  the 
way  Charles’s  tail  dip.s  down  casually  into  a 
waterbucket  while  he  is,  up  on  a  ladder  bem- 
inff  hiq  mother  wash  the  windows.  An  al¬ 
together  winning*  creation.**  Richard  IGuger 
^  ^0^  Week  p4  (fall  children's  issue) 

O  30  *66  250w 

Horn  Bk  43:66  F  *67  90w 


“The  humor  is  overworked  and  rather  adult 
in  this  story.  .  .  .  Some  children  y^b.^nd 
this  amusing,  but  it  is  certainly  not  Aliki  s 

best  j  91:5736  N  16  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  66  70w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:44  N  12  ’66  lOOw 

ALIKI.  Three  gold  pieces:  a  Greek  folk  tale 
retold  and  il.  by  Aliki.  unp  $3.60  Pantheon 
bks. 

398.2  Folklore— Greece— .Tuvenlle 

“A  submissive  Greek  peasant  [Yan^sl.  y^nt 
to  work  as  a  servant  to  a  wealthy  .Turk  who 
gave  him  only  three  gold  pieces  for  his  10 
of  labor  and  took  even  these  away  in  exch^ge 
for  three  pieces  of  valuable  .advice.  .  .  .  lun- 
dergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 

“Certain  to  become  a  favo.rite  in  any  story¬ 
teller’s  repertoire,  this  version  of  the  Greek 
tale  about  the  peasant  Yannis  .  .  .  conveys 
the  spirit  of  Greece,  the  opulence  of  Constan- 
tinople,  and  the  innate  wisdoni  of  the  common 
peasant.  Aliki’s  faithfulness  t®.  Pictorial  de¬ 
tail — down  to  the  very  coils  of  tlm  rwbleman  a 
narffileh — merits  reward.”  V.  ^  Tash^pan 
Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by.  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4 
’67  130W 

Horn  Bk  43:454  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
“Aliki’s  illustrations  for  this  retelling  of  a 
Greek  folk  tale  are  her  best  to  date..  ...  The 
narrative  is  rather  weak  for  reading  aloud, 
but  it  is  simple  enough  for  second  graders 
to  manage  on  their  own.  The  illustrations, 
most  in  brilliant  full  color,  are  as  intricately 
yet  gracefully  crowded  ^  Turkish  oriental 
rugs;  particularly  excellent  is  the  portrayal  of 
the  Turk’s  parlor.  The  contrasts  between  the 
rustic  home  of  the  Greeks,  and  cosmopolitan 
Constantinople  are  clearly  depicted.  Elinor 

Cullen  j  92:1723  Ap  16  ’67  IlOw 

“[The  story]  exudes  an  almost  Bibli.cal  qual¬ 
ity  with  its  virtuous  hero  triumphing  over 
worldly  temptations.  Though  its  melancholy 
tone  may  not  be  to  everyone  s  taste,  Aliki  s 
rich.  Oriental  illustrations  are  moving. 

Eleanor  R  p26  Ap  30  '67  IlOw 

Revlewea^by  Z.«|/Mherla„d^ 

ALISJAHBANA,  S.  TAKDIR.  Indonesia;  social 
and  cultural  revolution;  tr.  from  the  Indones¬ 
ian  by  Benedict  R.  Anderson.  2d  ed  206p  $4.30 
Oxford 

919.1  Indonesia  SA66-7740 

“Except  for  two  new  pieces  on  ‘Profusi^on  of 
the  Arts’  and  on  ‘Sukarno-Promoter  and  Im¬ 
pediment,’  [this  edition]  is  largely  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Alisjahbana’s  [collection  of  essays]  In¬ 
donesia  in  the  Modern  World,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congress  of  Cultural  Free¬ 
dom  in  1961.  .  .  .  [The  discussion]  ranges  from 
education  and  literature  to  problems  of  law  and 
the  status  of  women.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 

“[The  author]  Is  the  grand  old  man  of  mod¬ 
ern  Indonesian  letters,  a  pioneer  since  the 
1920’s  in  the  modernization  of  his  national  lan-- 
guage,  a  linguist,  a  novelist,  and  a  culturm 
philosopher  of  note.  To  the  specialist  and  to 
those  already  familiar  with  Allsjahbana  s  work 
the  present  volume  will  bring  little  that  is  new 
however.  .  .  .  But  as  a  general  introduction  to 
some  contemporary  cultural  and  social  problems 
in  Indonesia  or  as  an  index  to  the  lively  mind 
of  one  of  Southeast  Asia’s  leading  men  of 
letters  the  book  is  unquestionably  of  value.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  essay  m  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  one  on  Sukarno.”  J.  M.  Van  der 

T^rnpf 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:233  My  ’67  700w 
“These  are  thoughtful  rather  than  precise  pa¬ 
pers  ranging  over  a  broad  terrain,  all  niarked 
bv  a  pronounced  rationalist  approach,  and  thus 
in  opposition  to  modes  of  thought  and  action 
symbolized  by  Sukarno.  .  .  .  Written  at  a  rather 
sophisticated  level,  the  book  does  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  classroom  use.  But  it  definitely 
belongs  in  any  reference  library  that  wants  to 
provide  an  intelligent  readership  with  per¬ 
tinent,  especially  cultural-literary,  information 
on  modern  Indonesia.  The  translation  is  of  a 
very  high  order.” 

Choice  4:463  Je  ’67  130w 
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ALLCHIN,  BRIDGET.  The  stone-tipped  arrow: 
late  stone-age  hunters  of  the  tropical  old 
world.  224p  11  pi  maps  $16  Barnes  &  Noble 
572  Hunting.  Society,  Primitive  67-31917 
The  author  “surveys  archaeological  and  eth- 
nogz-aphical  material  from  Africa,  India,  the 
equatorial  islands  (Ceylon,  Andamans,  &c. ), 
and  Australia.  Her  aim  is  to  bring  together 
many  widely  scattered  sources  and  to  record 
those  aspects  of  fast-vanishing  cultures  which 
may  be  of  interest  or  value  in  interpreting  the 
past.  The  hope  is  also  to  capture  something  of 
the  spirit  and  character  of  these  cultures  and 
so  to  put  a  little  life  into  the  more  recent  stone 
industries.”  (TLS) 


"Selected  but  representative  examples  of 
some  of  the  major  hunting  cultures  of  tropical 
Old  World  areas  have  been  summarized  and  are 
related,  insofar  as  possible,  to  their  prehistoric 
counterparts  and  antecedents.  .  .  .  Similarities 
between  these  geographically  separated  'Stone 
Age’  groups  are  stressed,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  differences  which  developed  because  of  fac¬ 
tors  related  to  life  in  desert  and  in  more  favor¬ 
able  environments.  The  style  is  .  .  .  rather  non¬ 
technical,  and  an  appendix  (a  classification  of 
stone  tools)  provides,  in  effect,  a  glossary  of 
terrns  so  that  the  text  is  useful  on  an  under¬ 
graduate  as  well  as  on  a  more  advanced  level. 

.  .  .  Index;  notes  and  references  for  each  chap¬ 
ter;  select  bibliography  for  most  chapters.” 
Choice  4:351  My  '67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:1637  Ap  15  ’67  200w 
Sci  Am  216:152  Je  ’67  390w 


’To  consider  modern  accounts  of  tropical 
hunters,  _  and  to  look  for  leads  to  learned 
guesses  is  what  Dr.  Bridget  Allchin  has  at- 
tempted  in  her  substantial  and  handsome  book, 
well-documented  with  photographs,  line  draw¬ 
ings  and  maps.  .  .  .  [Her]  descriptions  of  the 
implenients  and  their  topographical  settings  are 
Clear,  detailed,  and  most  compendiously  useful, 
but  her  ethnographic  summaries  are  less  effec¬ 
tive,  and  do  not  quite  fulfil  the  hope  which  she 
mspires.  One  reason  is  that  she  has  preferred 
to  re^  on  the  earlier  writers.  .  .  .  [She]  does 
Indeed  recognize  the  probable  complexity  and 
distinctiveness  of  early  hunting  societies,  but 
these  very  features  make  it  the  more  clear 
that  .  .  interpretation  of  the  mlcroliths  re¬ 
quires  the  most  highly  informed  sociological 
competence,  for  which  no  amount  of  the  au- 
creative  imagination’  can  be  a  reliable 

SUDStltUtfi- 

TLS  P1126  D  1  '66  600w 


William  James:  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  656p  $10  Viking 

B  or  92  James.  William  67-10217 

Singer:  a  Critical  Biog- 
Whitman  (BRD  i965)  has  written 
focuses  on  the  personal 
,9^  psvchologist  and 

has  drawn  on  un- 
published  papers  of  the  James  family,  partic¬ 
ularly^  the  letters  and  diaries  of  William 

fetp^hers  •  hav^i^St  h'ir’ac'cess"’’ *fpuS&| 
Bib!iog?lphy!°lA?ex.^^’'’® 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:129  My  ’67  660w 
"[Professor  Allen]  has  certainly  done  .  .  . 

■  1  •  William  James.  [He  does  not] 

obviously  dote  upon  his  subject:  he  does  not 
struggle  to  convince:  he  does  not  heap  his  man 
with  praise.  Nor  does  he  endA^Aor  to  gi4^x" 
t6nd6(i  Recounts  of  tbe  philosopher's 
These  discretions,  I  believe,  were  wise  Wisest 

'I  think  of 
write  his  history  in  the  tongue 
of  James,  T.here  is  no  more  sensitive,  resonant 
lively  language.  ,  ,  .  Mr.  Allen’s  own  con¬ 
jectures  are  modest.  He  hides  himself  in  his 
arrangements.  Thus  this  history  of  James  is  not 
so  redolent  with  reference  nor  so  warm  with 
(Henry  might  have  said)  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  it  is  more  appropriate  tr*  ifc, 
man .  for  that  restraint,  and  M?  AUen’s  careful 
splicing  of  quotations  into  hi.s  own  considerable 
account  to  form  one  rich  and  smoothlv  flowing 
narrative  must  he  admired  by  all  who  have 
ever  attempted  the  same.”  W  H  Gass 
Book  Week  p3  Ap  2  ’67  2760w 
Choice  4:915  O  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  LeClair 

g5^^’'’'stian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  20  ’67 


“In  this  first  full-sc£iJe  biography  of  James 
in  more  than  30  years.  Professor  Allen  charts 
the  growth  of  James’s  mind  and  shows  the 
close  relationship  between  his  life  and  thought. 
.  .  .  [He]  has  put  together  a  moving  and  rich 
account  of  James’s  multi-sided  life  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  For  all  libraries.”  Arnold  Smithline 
Library  J  92:1825  My  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  157:18  O  14  ’67  1450w 
“[An]  excellent  and,  I  would  say.  definitive 
biography.  .  .  .  This  is  almost  a  model  biogra¬ 
phy,  clearly  written  with  all  the  material  care¬ 
fully  arranged ,  and  considered,  and  James’s 
own  neurosis  not  given  undue  prominence. 
There  is  a  cautious  evaluation  of  his  Principles 
of  Psychology.  The  style  is  only  occasionally 
marred  by  American  academicisms  such  as 
‘melioristic  cosmology’.  For  literary  people  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  the  account  of 
Gertrude  Stein.  .  .  .  There  is  also  the  long 
correspondence  with  William’s  brother,  Henry, 
and  his  opinions  of  some  of  his  novels  and  The 
American  Scene.”  Maurice  Richardson 

New  Statesman  74:472  O  13  ’67  460w 
"A  preliminary  apology  may  be  needed  for 
thinking  of  William  James  ...  as  part  of  a 
brotherhood  and  a  family  and  not  simply  as  an 
original  philosopher  standing  by  himself.  At 
least  part  of  my  excuse  Is  that  Professor  Allen 
i^s  particularly  thorough  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  aspect  of  James’s  life.  ...  It  is  one  aspect 
of  the  genius  of  James,  and  of  his  modernity, 
that  t9  inquire  into  the  psychological  origins  of 
his  philosophy  Is  not  to  imply  even  the  smallest 
disrespect.  .  .  .  Professor  Allen  constructs, 

principally  by  quotation,  a  coherent  picture  of 
his  greatness  as  a  teacher  who  inspired  inde¬ 
pendent  inquiry  and  who  lent  a  new  dignity  to 
his  profession  in  America.  .  .  .  Professor  Allen 
concentrates  attention  upon  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships  within  the  James  family,  and  upon 
William  s  efcorts  to  overcome  depressions,  va- 
cillatipns,  and  psychosomatic  illnesses.  But  he 
Is  not  oyeremphatic  and  is  content  to  present 
the  facts  from  the  family  papers  without 
thrusting  explanations  on  the  reader.  He  illus¬ 
trates,  James’s  Immense  charm,  his  shrewdness, 
wit,  impatience,  and  integrity  by  wonderful 
quotations  from  letters,  and  James  emerges  as 
an  irresistibly  amiable  and  serious  man.” 
Stuart  Hampshire 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  Je  29  ’67  2800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  14  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:100  My  16  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:48  Ag  10  ’67  1550w 

®  too  solid  biography.  .  .  . 

Every  page  is  crammed  with  facts,  and  the 
JJP'H^'tive  IS  strictly  chronological,’  leaning  at 
each  poin^t  on  diaries  and  letters.  .  .  Ideas 
Professor  Allen  very  little,  the  history 
9f  ideas  even  less.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  material 

above  “a  11 f  available. 

Barton  Perry’s  celebrated 
°f_William  James 
IBRD  1935,  1948],  Perhaps  Professor  Allen 

trt  philosophy  and  his  relation 

to  other  philosophers  because  Perry  had  given 

fcauTmann^  topics.”  Valto? 

Sat  R  60:31  Ag  12  ’67  900w 
Time  90:64  D  29  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Cushing  Strout 

Va  Q  R  43:697  autumn  ’67  950w 

Yaie  R  57:XXn  O  ’67  750w 


uZv" 

301.3  Industrial  relations  66-13420 

study  of  about  two  hundred  Iden- 
statea^  companj^owned  towns  in  eleven  western 
•  I rhe  author  devotes]  a  chanter 
each  on  lumber  towns,  copper  towns  coal 
towns  and  such  other  company  towns  as’  those 
connected  with  the  mining  And  mlnlfa^Srl 
of  molybdenum’  potash,  cement,  and  petroleum 
and  with  the  growing  of  cotton.  [Hel  then 
switches  to  a  topical  arrangement,  with  chap¬ 
ters  on  .  the  management  of  company  towns 
community  planning  and  housing,  human  w^?: 
fare,,  the  company  store,  and  poritlcal  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  pat^nalism.  An  appendix  provides  brief 
each  of  the  towns  identified  The 
p|iP®f  of  information  were  personal 

visits  and  interviews,  company  papers,  news- 
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paper  stories,  government  reports,  and  mas¬ 
ters’  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  of  par¬ 
ticular  enterprises.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Index. 

“Although  he  finds  the  ‘worst’  paternalisin 
and  exploitation  in  coat  mining  towns  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  Allen  concludes  that 
the  negative  image  usually  attached  to  coin- 
pany  towns  has  been  considerably  overplays. 
...  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  a  more  thorough  search  of  labor  union  litera¬ 
ture  would  confirm  the  rather  favorable  image 
that  Allen  presents.  .  .  .  [He]  believes  that 
the  antilabor  image  was  truer  of  company 
towns  in  the  East  than  of  those  in  the  West, 
owing  to  the  greater  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
West  and  the  necessity  of  giving  labor  better 
treatment.  .  .  .  This  monograph  represents  an 
important  contribution  to  American  business 
and  Industrial  history  and  to  the  local  his¬ 
tory  of  many  western  communities.  E.  J. 

Arnngton^^  Hist  R  72:721  Ja  ’67  450w 

"As  an  historian.  Allen  has  done  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  reporting  his  data  about  com¬ 
pany  towns  in  America’s  West.  A  wide  range 
of  different  industries,  different  companies,  and 
different  results  makes  the  book  interesting, 
easy  to  read,  and  of  appeal  to  all  readers  from 
junior  high  school  age  and  up.  .  .  .  .  this 
book  appears  to  be  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  social,  political,  and 
and  economic  forces  which  created,  and  later 
destroyed,  the  company  town.  ,  At  times  Allen 
seems  a  bit  biased  in  favor  of  the  corrmany,  but 
he  cites  exceptions:  he  has  found  worthy 
paternalism  mixed  in  with  exploitative  dictator¬ 
ships.  In  the  bitterness  of  early  labor-man¬ 
agement  difficulties.  Allen  finds  both  sides  to 
be  a  little  wrong  and  a  .Ijffi®  r^^ht. 

Choice  3:951  D  66  140w  [YAl 

‘‘The  study  is  clearly  defined,  well  organized, 
and  tightly  written.  .  ..  .  Urtian.  business,  and 
western  historians  will  find  [it]  useful  and 
indicative  in  further  research  on  such  com¬ 
munities.  .  .  .  Elimination. of  the  long  appendix 
containing  skeletal  histories  of  191  towns  in 
favor  of  greater  analysis  of  the  collected  data 
would  have  made  the  study  more  useful  to 
most  readers.  Since  the  author  lacked  access 
to  the  business  papers  of  companies  that 
operated  such  communities,  his  conclusions  in 
many  cases  can  only  be  said  to  be  fairly  stated 
and  properly  hedged,  but  lacking  the  necessary 
inside  data  to  confirm  thern.  .  .  ,  Although  he 
recognizes  a  ‘somewhat  intangible  overtone 
that  differentiates  life  in  a  company  town  from 
that  elsewhere,  he  does  not  fully  explore  the 
implications.”  Lewis  Atherton 

J  Am  Hist  53:846  Mr  67  480w 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Bartlett 

ttevieweu^.uy  53.33^  .g^ 

ALLEN,  R  E.,  ed.  Studies  in  Plato’s  meta¬ 
physics.  462p  $11.60  Humanities  press 
184  Plato  66-25063 

"All  20  articles  in  this  collection  have  been 
published  previously  in  American  or  British 
journals.  [Among  the]  authors  are  .  .  .  Allen, 
Cherniss,  and  Vlastos;  and  Cornford,  Owen, 
Ross,  and  Ryle.  The  studies  vary  in  topics, 
but  center  generally  on  Plato  s  rnet^hysi- 
cal  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  in  its  development. 
(Choice)  Index  locorum. 


ALLEN,  STEVE.  Bigger  than  a  breadbox; 
with  a  commentary  by  Leonard  Feather:  Mr 
Alien’s  cartoon  ideas  il.  by  Rowland  B.  Wil¬ 
son.  260p  $4.95  Doubleday 
817  67-12864 

These  selections,  connected  by  the  editor’s 
biographical  commentary,  include  excerpts  from 
“radio  and  television  script,  song  lyrics,  re- 
partee,  cartoons,  letters,  comical  definitions, 
casual  remarks  to  strangers,  even  a  sampling 
of  self-talk.”  (Best  Sell)  Some  selections  have 
been  previously  published. 


‘‘Three  purposes  are  served  by.  the  book: 
(1)  to  collect  important  recent  scholarship  and 
controversy  about  Plato’s  own  niea^ing,  (2) 
to  collect  philosophical  criticism  of  Plato;  and 
(3)  to  get  a  new  view  of  the  2pth-century 
‘revolution’  in  Anglo-American  philosophy,  by 
seeing  it  mirrored  in  a  development  within 
Platons  own  thought.  ’The  devolpment  in  both 
cases  Is  away  from  a  logical  atomism  and  to- 
^rd  conceptual  analysis.  'The  level  of  tiie  book 
Is  high?  probably  too  high  for  most  undergrad¬ 
uates.  ^me  knowledge  of  Greek  ^is  often  as¬ 
sumed.  Excellent  for  scholars. 

Choice  3:1023  Ja  67  130w 
“Not  only  are  the  essays,  considered  singly, 
of  high  quality,  but  taken  together  they  form 
a  unity  and  i  lustrate  a  single  protracted,  de¬ 
tailed  and  exciting  debate.  Thp  debate  is  of 
Interest  both  to  s^olars  and  philosophers.  On 
its  scholarlv  side  it  centres  on  the  Issue:  did 
Plato  abandon  of  modify  his  Theoiy  of  Ideas 
in  later  iffe?  On  its  philosophical  side  it  con- 

rary  Phl'of»B>'|'£;.4"*|;°?L475''S  1  ’66  470w 
and  philosophers  aliko  will  find  in 
the^StSdlel  ThA  means  of  acc^s  to  some 
of  the  bes^t^rec|ntjWork  on^P^ta 


"Allen’s  career  is  rapidly  presented  and 
lacks  any  of  the  depth  comment  traditional 
in  the  least  pretentious  of  ’life  stories.  It 
fails  as  a  fan-mag’s  reader’s  delight  too,  be¬ 
cause  we  get  no  glimpses  of  Allen’s  personality, 
nothing  of  his  motives  and  feelings,  and  only 
a  sketchy  version  of  his  early  years  larded 
with  platitudes  on  the  nature  of  humor.  In 
all  respects  this  effort  is  misdirected  and  truly 
insulting  to  a  man  whose  talent  and  comic 
ability  deserve  more  professional  handling.  Ob- 
viousiy,  Allen  collaborated  on  the  work  and 
part  of  the  blame  is  his,  so  our  sympathies, 
perhaps,  should  not  be  overly  lavish.  T, 

O '  fi  TH. 

Best  Sell  27:212  S  1  ‘67  170w 
“Mr.  Allen  is  a  very  witty  and  humorous 
man  and  in  his  desire  to  let  you  know  it._  he 
has  created  a  new  literary  form,  a  _  third- 
person  autobiographical  appraisal  of  his  own 
accomplishments  and  talents.  In  this  he  has 
utilized  a  running  commentary  by  the  almost 
as  witty  Leonard  Feather.  Mr.  Allen’s  well- 
known  mastery  of  the  quick  quip,  ravislung 
riposte,  and  apt  ad  lib  are  amply  illustrated. 
.  .  .  His  offbeat  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is 
amusingly  illustrated  by  Rowland  B.  Wilson  s 
rendering  of  his  cartoon  ideas.  The  book  rates 
three  and  a  half  chuckles  and  crossed  guffaws 
in  our  Guide  Rire.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  IlOw 

ALLEN,  T.  D.,  jt.  auth.  Miracle  hill.  See 
Mitchell,  E.  B. 


ALLILUYEVA,  SVETLANA.  Twenty  letters 
to  a  friend:  tr.  by  Priscilla  Johnson  McMillan. 
246p  $5.95  Harper 

B  or  92  Russia— History.  Stalin,  Iosif 

D7-i&b472 

The  first  letter  in  these  recollections  of  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Stalin  describes  his  death 
in  1953.  The  remainder  of  the  book  ‘with. some 
digressions  and  flashbacks  ...  is  a  description 
of  her  experiences  and  impressions:  .  .  .  the 
surroundings  in  which  she  lived:  .  .  .  her 

family  .  .  .  especially  her  mother;  .  .  .  and  her 
father’s  Georgian  side  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Wa^ 
adulthood,  university  studies  and  first  love,  and 
two  later  brief,  unsuccessful  marriages  all  led 
to  her  growing  separation  from  Stalin.  More 
and  more  she  became  aware  of  what  she  calls 
the  ’system’  and  its  evils,  particularly  the 
secret  police.  The  chief  villain  for  her  is 
Beria.”  (Library  J)  _ 

Reviewed  by  D.  S.  Flaherty 

America  117:473  O  28  67  3100w 

‘‘[This]  is  on  the  surface  a  romantic  memoir 

.  by  no  means  always  clear  or  unambiguous 
in  its  testimony  and  judgment.  .  .  .  Clearly  the 
writing  became  a  therapeutic  exercise.  .  ..  .  The 
text  shows  signs  of  emotion  and  haste  in  com¬ 
position.  It  Is,  for  example,  excessively  repeti¬ 
tious:  nearly  eyery  point  is  made  two  or  three 
times.  There  are  occasional  factual  discrep¬ 
ancies.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  apparent  art¬ 
lessness  of  the  narrative  is  accompanied  by 
considerable  skill  in  the  ordering  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  [materials],  ...  In  what  historians  will 
find  the  most  novel  and  problematic  part  of  her 
book,  [Alliluyeva]  offers  up  L.  .P.  Beria  as 
Stalin’s  evil  genius.  .  .  .  We  simply  do  not 
have  enough  knowledge  at  this  point  to  know 
whether  Alliluyeva’s  thesis  about  Beria  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  .that  filial 
pietv  leads  her  to  see  his  relationship  to  her 
father  with  exaggerated  intensity.  ..  .  .  [This! 
is  a  deeply,  ineradicably,  Russian  book. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Atlantic  220:90  N  ‘67  4800w 

Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  27:290  N  1  67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Book  World  pi  O  1  67  1750w 
“I  do  not  think  this  is  much  of  a  book.  .  .  . 
It  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Eugenia  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  Journey  Into  the  Whirlwind  [BRD  1967], 
a  breathtaking  account  of  Stalinist  terror  by  a 
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ALLILUYEVA,  SVETLANA — Continued 
high  Communist  victim.  In  addition  to  a  singular 
indifference  to  what  might  interest  the  reader 
— or  the  recipient  of  the  twenty  letters  of  which 
the  book  consists — Mrs.  Alliluyeva  has  a  near 
genius  for  the  inconsequential.  .  .  .  More  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps,  one  sees  how  horror  can  dull 
the  senses  and  be  rationalized.  Mrs.  Alliluyeva 
does  not  excuse  her  father:  she  is  rather  angry 
at  his  treatment  of  her  mother  and  stepbrother. 
But  she  seems  not  to  be  very  profoundly 
aroused.  As  told,  it  all  seems  almost  normal.” 
J.  K.  Galbraith 

Book  World  pi  O  1  ’67  1450w 


“As  an  unpolitical  chronicle  of  the  Stalin 
family  [this  book]  will  long  be  remembered. 
.  .  .  For  Americans  the  book  is  of  unique 
interest  because  it  lifts  the  heavy  curtains  be¬ 
hind  which  the  personal  life  of  the  Soviet  ruling 
set  was  hidden.  .  .  .  The  burden  of  the  book, 
however,  is  not  Stalin,  even  though  his  presence 
or  his  memory  hangs  over  everything  Mrs. 
Alliluyeva  writes:  the  story  which  keeps  the 
reader  in  its  grip  tells  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Alliluyeva  family  and  of  the  circle  of  their 
friends,  how  one  after  another  was  broken  or 
perished  tragically.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Alliluyeva  was 
politically  as  well  as  morally  indifferent  to  what 
went  on  around  her  while  she  led  a  protected 
and  privileged  life  in  her  home  country.  She  is 
no  fighter.  .  .  .  Although  the  book  would  have 
gained  in  readability  if  it  had  been  edited,  the 
author  undoubtedly  has  literary  talent.”  Paul 
Wohi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  28  '67 

950w 


Economist  225:49  O  7  ’67  800w 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 
Harper  235:120  N  ’67  800w 
“Undoubtedly  honest  and  as  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible.  [the  author]  has  given  us  an  illuminating 
picture  of  the  mysterious  and  controversial 
Stalin,  his  family,  and  a  more  general  idea  of 
Russia’s  upper  echelon.  Public  libraries  and 
most  academic  libraries  should  consider  pur¬ 
chase  of  this  book.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:3409  O  1  ’67  290w 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Tefft 

Library  J  92:4275  N  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Alexander  Werth 

Nation  205:469  N  6  ’67  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  19:1077  O  3  ’67  2250w 

Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  157:25  O  14  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Lessing 

New  Statesman  74:437  O  6  '67  450w 


.  “[The  author’s]  memoirs  have  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  her  general  ideas  none  at  all.  .  .  . 
She  has  considerable  literary  talent  and  has 
organized  her  book  with  great  skill.  The  letter 
form  is  miraculously  right,  allowing  her  to 
move  in  and  out  of  different  periods  of  her  life 
without  formal  strain.  She  is  a  good  reporter 
of  the  actual  events  of  her  life  and  re-creates 
the  atmosphere  of  her  childhood  with  a  pleasant 
and  convincing  naturalness.  ...  In  the  end,  it 
is  the  quality  of  her  mind,  the  lack  of  genuine 
intellectual  and  Imaginative  force  that  causes 
one  unease.  .  .  .  What  is  most  interesting  about 
Svetlajia  is  not  her  revelations  about  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Communism,  which  are  more  fully  given 
elsewhere,  but  her  personal  strength,  that  sense 
of  an  amazing  integrated  self  she  and  other 
favored  Russians  who  have  visited  the  West 
seem  to  have.”  Elizabeth  Hardwick 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  O  12  ’67  2650w 
Reviewed  by  Olga  Carlisle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  24  ’67  2250w 


“The  translator  [has]  simply  no  literary 
sense — no  sense  of  tone,  phrasing,  language. 
Hence  low-grade  English  and  off-track  in¬ 
accuracy  where  Svetlana  is  dignified  and  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  .  .  Mrs.  McMillan  invariably 

colloquial  contractions  as  ‘don’t’ 
anu  that  s  and^  weren’t,*  which  have  no  equi- 
Russian  and  let  down  the  sobriety 
of  Svetlana  s  ,style.  The  worst  of  these  con- 
tractions  is  it  d,  which  no  literate  person 
■would  write,  or  even  say  in  conversation  And 
she  deprives  the  Russian  relatives  of  '  their 
nicknarnes  and  patronymics  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  description  of  an  intellectual  Rus¬ 
sian  family  sound  rather  odd.  It  may  be  added 
that  since  the  book  is  a  historical  document 
ana  the  chronology  is  somewhat  confused  an 
^deXn  should  have  been  provided.”  Edmund 

New  Yorker  43:231  D  9  ’67  2000w 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:92  O  2  ’67  1160w 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Salisbury 

Sat  R  50:33  O  7  '67  2000w 
Time  90:108  S  29  ’67  1300-w 
TLS  p929  O  5  ’67  2S00w 


ALLISON,  HENRY  E.  Lessing  and  the  enlight¬ 
enment;  his  philosophy  of  religion  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  eighteenth-century  thought.  216p 
$7.50  Univ.  of  Mich  press 
201  Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Enlighten¬ 
ment  66-11080 


The  author  ■“relates  Lessing’s  philosophy  of 
religion  to  the  major  issues  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment.  He  discusses  the  philosophies  of  Locke. 
Bayle,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  and  their  impact 
on  Lessing.  Tracing  the  development  of  Less¬ 
ing’s  thought,  Allison  shows  how  it  is  reflected 
in  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  in  which 
Lessing  sketches  mankind’s  religious  develop¬ 
ment  and  Nathan  the  Wise,  his  eloquent  plea 
for  religious  tolerance.  .  .  .  Lessing  reinter¬ 
preted  Leibniz’s  conception  of  relative  truth  and 
searched  for  the  truth  In  Christianity  and 
other  religions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  author’s 
conclusion,  which,  after  all.  Is  neither  new  nor 
in  doubt,  that  ‘Lessing  was  the  first  thinker 
[before  Kant]  to  separate  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  historical  foundation.’  .  .  .  Fault 
may  be  found,  however,  with  Allison’s  view 
that  the  typical  Enlightenment  approach  to 
religion  was  one  of  ‘superficial  rationalism.’  ” 
Robert  Anchor 

Am  Hist  R  72:1009  Ap  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:152  Ap  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

J  Religion  47:274  J1  ’67  330w 
“Allison’s  broad  training  in  the  Aufklarung 
reflects  in  his  deft  handling  of  such  lesser 
known  men  as  Johann  M.  Goeze  and  Johann 
Schumann.  He  writes  with  the  assurance  and 
clarity  of  a  well-informed  man  who  has  reached 
his  conclusions  through  thought  and  research. 
Supporting  his  case  with  ample  footnoting,  he 
makes  us  better  informed  about  the  German 
phase  of  the  Enlightenment.  Recommended  for 
college,  university,  and  large  public  libraries.” 
Garland  Downum 

Library  J  91:2496  My  16  ’66  120w 


ALLISON,  JOHN  MURRAY.  Adams  and 

Jefferson;  the  story  of  a  friendship.  349p  pi 
$4.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Adams,  John.  Jefferson,  Thomas 

66-13419 

‘.T^®  third  presidents  of  the 

United  States  vigorously  espoused  antagonistic 
philosophies  of  government  yet  for  the  better 
part  of  fifty-one  years  enjoyed  a  unique  friend¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Drawn  together  In  early  manhood  by 
a  common  militancy  In  the  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  the  Ajnerican  colonists,  both  were 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
botii  rose  to  the  top  office  of  the  country  they 
had  helped  to  create.  Their  relationship 
ranged  from  cordiality  to  something  very  like 
enmity,  and  then  in  old  age  to  an  extraordin- 
ary  warrnth  of  attachment.  .  .  .  By  coincidence, 
iPnc  same  historic  day.  July  4, 

iBzb,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  hmnan  rights.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  E.  Cunningham 

Am  Hist  R  72:1078  Ap  ’67  310w 
Choice  4:86  Mr  '67  130w 
“ajor  problem  with  this  book  Is  its 
®^W®ct.  rnalter,  which  is  Interesting  but  not 

®x6rcise  in  personal 
relationships  the  interplay  of  the  excitable 
,-1  ®  courtly  Jefferson  was  fasci- 
only  period  in  which  it  notably 
course  of  history  was  at  the  very 
beginning  when  it  sparked  the  Declaration  of 
indep^dence.  .  .  The  later  correspondence 
•  •  ■  makes  absorbing  reading,  but  it  was  not 
even  known  to.  their  contemporaries  and  of 
course  did  not  influence  them.  In  other  words, 
preimse  .  .  .  [that  the  correspond- 
®  significant  contribution  to  American 
history  rests  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  on  a 
very  Infirm  foundation.”  L  W  Turner 
J  Am  Hist  63:808  Mr  ’67  800w 
“Mr.  .Allison  who  points  out  that  he  is  not  a 
profession^  historian,  has  obviously  written  a 
book  which  -was  a  labor  of  love.  :  .  rlfter 
their  reconciliation  in  1811]  these  old  men  cor¬ 
responded.  sometimes  reliving  old  battik 
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throwing  light  on  American  history,  specu¬ 
lating  on  life  after  death,  and  in  general  giving 
free  reign  to  their  incredibly  knowledgeable 
minds.  Mr.  Allison  has  gone  through  this  cor¬ 
respondence  but  apparently  not  much  else,  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  this  unique  friendship,  The 
friendship  was  fascinating:  the  book  is  inter¬ 
esting,  although  not  as  interesting  as  the  cor¬ 
respondence  itself.”  Jerome  Nadfelhaft 
Library  J  91:3935  S  1  '66  160w 
Library  J  92:363  Ja  16  ’67  40w  [YA] 
“[The  author]  has  to  tell  a  moral  success 
story  which  has  not  only  a  happy  but  also  an 
almost  miraculous  ending.  He  is  able  to  quote 
from  the  many  good  letters  exchanged  between 
the  two  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  he  has 
some  amusing  illustrative  anecdotes,  .this  is 
not,  however,  a  work  of  profound  learning.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  an  amiable  and  very  readable  book 
even  though  Dr.  Allison  repeats  the  old  legend 
that  William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  voted 
against  Monroe  in  1820  out  of  respect  for 
George  Washington.” 

TLS  pil20  D  1  66  800w 

ALLISTON,  CYRIL.  Threatened  paradi^se; 
North  Borneo  and  its  peoples.  208p  pi  Hi.  96 
Roy  pubs. 

919.11  Sabah— Description  and 

An  account  of  an  area  on  the  island  of 
Borneo  which  in  1963  became  part  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Malaysia.  The  author  describes  the 
background  and  customs  of  the  various  Borneo 
tribes.  Glossary.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  narrative  is  Interspersed  'v^th  some 
lively  and  highly  colorful  acwunts  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  explorers,  m  both  the  distant  and 
the  recent  past,  and  these,  personal  histones, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  lamentable 
custom  of  head-hunting,  are  toe  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  toe  book.^.  .  .  Recommended  for 
general  libraries  and  for  anyone  interested  in 
South  East  Asia.”  Lola  Dudley 
*  Library  J  92:2156  Je  1  ’67  UOw 

“[This  book]  is  inclined  to  be  underweight  in 
terms  of  quality.  It  aims  to  deal  in  generM 
measure  With  North  Borneo  and  its  peoples.  Its 
^toor  a^former  Archdeacon  of  Borneo,  has 
a  basic  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Environment  but  his  account  in  so  chromatic 
a  corner  of  toe  world  remains  greyly  mnprphous 
End  does  not  succeed  in  .brining  out  vitM  ap¬ 
peal  in  its  nature.  One  is  always,  and  rightly 
s^made  conscious  of  toe  political  menaces  of 
itq  restless  neighbour;  the  conviction  is  lacking 
that  in  the  author^s  view,  and  Indonesian  pres¬ 
sure*  apart,  Sabah  has  up  to  now  been  para- 
disiac.”  ^  ,gg  ggg^ 


ALLMEN,  J.  J.  VON.  Worship:  its  theology 

and  practice.  317p  J6.60  Oxford 
264  Worship  65-23571 

“Concerning  himself  with  toe  regular  Sunday 
worship  Allmen  excludes  from  his  area  of  in¬ 
terest  s’uto  subjects  as  the  histoiw  of  worship, 
comparSive  liturgies,  the  psychology  or  sociol¬ 
ogy  ^of  worship,  etc.  He  concentrates  on  the 
rMapitulatory  abect  of  Christian  worship  .and 
the  vital  function  of  the  cult  as  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  church  as  a  baptismal,  nuptial, 
catholic  diaconal,  and  apostolic  community. 
(Choice)  BibUography. 

“A  thorough  and  superior  study  in  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  worship.  .  .  .  Especially  stimulating  is 
Ajlmen’s  analysis  of  the  cultus  as  an  eschato- 
^gical  symbol  and  as  the  conteraporization  of 
th^  histOTical  redemptive  act  of  God.  Vtoere 
one  might  expect  a  degeneration  of  subject 
matter  into  ‘practical  hints,  name^  in  the 
section  on  liturgic^Ll  practise  .  .  .  the  author 
remains  at  his  high  level  of.  theological  insight. 
Highly  recommended  for  libraries  of  colleges 
wito  strong  religion  departments,  although  its 
use  wUl  pfobably  be  limited  to  advanced  un¬ 
dergraduate  religion  majors.  In  lieu  of  an  index 
thE  book  has  a  carefuUy  detailed  table  of  con- 

tents.”  2.866  F  ’66  170w 

“In  the  current  flood  of  books  on  worship 
this  serious  and  scholarly  study  by  the  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
NeuchAtel  ^^tzerland,  is  without  question  one 
of  the  best.  .  .  .  [Throughout]  there  is  an  em- 
Phnslq  on  the  christological  basis  of  worship 
End  on  toe  presence  of  Christ  in  toe  gathereS 
assembly.  With  respect  to  its  temporal  aspects. 
Christian  worship  is  seen  as  a  recapitulation 


of  the  history  of  salvation:  anamnesis,  Parou- 
sia,  and  prolepsis.  .  .  .  [The]  book  is  readable, 
and  is  enjoyable  reading  at  that!  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  fastidiousness  and  petulance. 

.  .  .  It  might  be  noted  that  the  bibliographies 
are  surprisingly  brief  and  do  not  always  list 
toe  English  translations  now  available  for  irn- 
portant  liturgical  studies.  For  its  sound  schol¬ 
arship.  inciusiveness,  and  good  temper  this 
book  can  be  enthusiastically  commended.” 
L.  A.  Briner 

J  Religion  47:147  Ap  ’67  760w 
“Professor  von  Allmen  has  written  a  book  of 
the  highest  scientific  and  academic  standing 
which  may  nevertheless  be  recommended  to  the 
layman  as  an  Inspiring  and  informative  in¬ 
troduction  to  Christian  worship.  The  lucidity 
with  which  the  argument  is  developed  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Reformed  tradition  and  of 
Continental  university  teaching  at  its  best.  .  .  . 
Liturgical  scholarship  of  all  cnurches  has  been 
drawn  upon  .  .  .  [but]  the  author  firmly  main¬ 
tains  his  own  independence  of  judgment,  speak¬ 
ing  uncompromisingly  as  a  representative  of 
his  own  tradition  but  critical  of  it  where  he 
thinks  needful.  .  .  .  [His]  manifold  interests, 
forthrightness  of  expression,  masterly  command 
of  his  subject,  good  humour  and  wit  make  his 
book  a  joy  to  read.” 

TLS  pl76  Mr  3  ’66  240w 


ALLSOPP,  BRUCE.  A  history  of  classical  archi¬ 
tecture:  from  its  origins  to  the  emergence 
of  Hellenesque  and  Romanesque  architecture. 
215p  il  $10.95  Pitman 

722  Architecture,  Ancient  66-2284 

“This  book  forms  the  second  volume  in  a 
series  which  was  begun  in  1955  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  A  General  History  of  Architecture 
[BRD  1966]  and  followed  in  1959  with  Vol¬ 
ume  IV  which  is  A  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture.  .  .  .  The  medieval  and  modern 
volumes  remain  to  be  done.  .  .  .  This  volume 
on  classical  architecture  is  concerned  with  the 
architectural  fundamentals  of  western  culture.” 
(Pref)  “The  aim  here  is  to  select  significant 
examples  of  architectural  design,  in  sequence, 
and  consider  them  In  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  classical  civilization  towards  a  com¬ 
pleted  whole.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  subject  [of  this  book]  proves  too  ex¬ 
tensive  for  coherent  treatment  in  200  pages. 
The  account  of  the  earlier  and  less  well  repre¬ 
sented  periods  is  the  best,  and  AUsopp’s  archi¬ 
tectural  eye  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  such 
monuments  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  the  book  gets  worse  and  worse.  The 
account  of  Roman  architecture  is  confusing  and 
largely  ignores  such  significant  buildings  as  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste,  the  Pantheon, 
and  Hadrian’s  villa.  .  .  .  Not  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  but  of  some  value  as  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  subject.  Illustrations  are  poorly  chosen, 
not  well  coordinated  with  the  text,  and  often 
badly  reproduced.” 

Choice  3:624  O  ’66  150w 


“Wherever  Allsopp  speaks  about  architecture 
proper,  he  is  marvelously  informing;  unfortun¬ 
ately,  he  does  so  rather  rarely  and  Indulges  in 
long  and  irrelevant  excursions  into  anything 
from  cultural  history  to  philosophy  to  anecdotes 
to  literature  to  psychology.  .  .  .  Amusing  as 
they  may  be,  they  offer  little  to  toe  educated 
reader  and  do  not  add  much  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  architecture.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  title  is  simply  pretentious, 
and  should  have  read,  ‘An  Essay  on  Classical 
Architecture.’  ”  J.  A.  Gaertner 

Class  World  60:211  Ja  ’67  280w 


ALMEDINGEN,  E.  M.  Katla:  11.  by  Victor  Am- 
brus  [Eng  title:  Little  Katia].  207p  $3.60 
Farrar,  Straus 

B  or  92  Almedingen,  Catherine  A. — Juvenile 
literature  67-6078 

“This  account  of  life  on  an  estate  in  the 
Ultraine  125  years  ago  is  based  on  The  Story  of 
a  Little  Girl,  Catherine  Almedingen’s  memoir 
of  her  girlhood  first  published  in  1874,  now 
translated  [into  English]  for  the  first  time, 
shortened,  and  adapted  by  her  great-niece.” 
(Book  Week)  It  covers  the  years  1834-42.  and 
describes  Katia’s  life,  when  as  a  child  of 
five,  she  went,  after  the  death  of  her  mother, 
to  live  with  various  relatives  in  the  Ukraine 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Glossary.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Russian  as  IstorTik  malen’kol  dlbvoch- 
ki,  by  E.  A.  Sysoeva.  “Ages  eleven  to  thir¬ 
teen.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  18  ’67  60w 
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ALMEDINGER,  E.  M. — Continued, 

"A  fiery,  impressionable  girl’s  adjustments  to 
both  tragedy  and  happiness  indirectly  give  a 
picture  of  life  in  a  large,  well-to-do  family  in 
the  Ukraine.  This  is  such  good  reading,  it 
should  be  popular  for  another  125  years.”  B.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  60w 
Horn  Bk  43:210  Ap  ’67  240w 


Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen  _ 

Library  J  92:2448  Je  16  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  6  ’67  200w 
[YAl 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:56  My  13  ’67  130w 


“[Catherine  Almedingen]  was  editor  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  children’s  magazine,  but  it  was  The 
Story  of  a  Little  Girl  which  brought  her 
her  greatest  fame.  .  .  .  Even  without  knowing 
the  original  it  is  clear  how  much  work  the 
adaptation  must  have  involved.  The  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  was  far  too  long  for  modern  taste,  but  on 
the  other  hand  must  have  contained  allusions 
which  required  lengthy  explanation.  All  this  has 
been  done  with  great  skill,  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  which  is  the  great-aunt,  which  the  niece, 
and  the  whole  forms  the  most  readable  and 
delightful  portrait,  both  of  a  little  girl  growing 
up,  and  of  a  vanished  regime.  ...  [It  has] 
simplicity  of  style,  vigorous  dialogue,  acute  ob¬ 
servation  of  child  and  adult  characters,  and  .  .  . 
fundamental  goodness.  Adults  will  catch '  in  it 
echoes  and  confirmation  of  the  world  that  they 
know  from  fiction.” 

TLS  p433  My  19  ’66  440w 


ALMEDINGEN,  E.  M.  St  Francis  of  Assisi;  a 
great  life  in  brief.  229p  $4.50  Knopf 
B  or  92  Francis  of  Assisi,  Saint  67-11143 
A  biography.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[Miss  Almedingen  attempts]  to  give  red- 
blooded  vigor  to  a  saintly  man.  In  telling 
Francis’s  story,  she  recreates  the  world  and 
the  church  of  the  time,  thereby  clarifying  the 
unique  character  that  was  Francis.  .  .  .  His 
youthful  problems,  his  spiritual  crises,  and  the 
role  played  by  [Saint]  Clare  are  all  included  in 
this  biography  and  help  to  give  even  greater 
stature  to  this  universally  loved  Saint.  Highly 
recommended.”  J.  P  Boegel 

Library  J  92:2756  Ag  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  15  ’67  50w 
“Miss  Almedingen  has  sensibly  based  her 
book  on  the  primary  biographies  that  were 
written  by  men  who  had  personal  knowledge 
of  Francis.  .  .  .  She  tells  the  familiar  story 
with  an  engaging  lyricism,  that  is  not  without 
its  occasional  rhetoric  (with  words  and  thoughts 
ascribed  to  Francis  that  have  no  basis  in  re¬ 
corded  history).  But  unlike  many  other  biog¬ 
raphies  in  English,  this  life  maintains  a  reason¬ 
ably  cool  attitude  on  Francis  the  animal  lover 
and  on  Francis  the  simple  man  confronted  with 
the  horrors  of  ecclesiastical  power.  And  the 
historical  and  geographical  background  is  ade¬ 
quately  indicated,” 

TLS  p823  S  14  ’67  460w 


ALMON,  CLOPPER.  The  American  economy  to 
1975;  an  Interindustry  forecast,  by  Clopper 
Almon,  Jr.  163p  $9.50;  text  ed  $7.95  Harper 
330.973  U.S. — Economic  policy.  Business 
forecasting  67-11339 

“This  book  develops  the  first  long-range  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  American  economy  to  make  full 
use  of  what  we  now  know  about  the  supply 
connections  among  the  industries  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Within  a  framework  which  divides  the 
whole  economy  into  ninety  Industries,  it  pres¬ 
ents  mutually  consistent  forecasts  of  what  con¬ 
sumers  will  buy,  how  much  each  industry  will 
Invest,  what  exports,  imports,  and  government 
purchases  will  be,  how  technology  will  change, 
how  much  each  industry  will  sell  to  each  other 
Industry,  how  labor  productivity  will  Increase, 
and  how  many  people  will  be  employed.  The 
concept  of  this  sort  of  consistent  forecasting, 
its  uses,  and  the  proof-by-example  that  it  can 
be  done  form  the  core  of  this  work.”  (Pref) 
A  master  table  is  appended  showing  growth 
rates  and  size  of  the  markets  for  each  of  the 
Industries.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Jon  Cunnyngham 

Am  Econ  R  67:1362  D  ’67  860w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Bronfenbrenner 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:183  J1  ’67  460w 


“[This]  study  Is  Intended  to  help  in  decisions 
on  capital  investment,  product  development, 
diversification,  regional  planning,  and  man¬ 
power  development.  The  author  is  well  aware 
of  his  system’s  deficiencies:  ‘The  present  fore¬ 
casts  represent  an  advance  over  what  was 
previously  available  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fall  short  of  their  potential.  No  part  of  the 
system  is  really  satisfactory,  though  some  are 
worse  than  others.’  Recommended  for  aU  aca¬ 
demic  libraries  with  business  and  economics 
departments,  and  for  public  libraries  serving 
large-size  ‘industries,’  private  and  public.” 
Victor  Novak 

Library  J  91:6952  D  1  ’66  190w 
“[The  author]  has  very  carefully  worked  out 
the  extrapolations  of  past  experience,  and  has 
keyed  the  input  of  this  industry  to  the  output 
of  all  others  connected  with  it,  and  has  ‘bal¬ 
anced  his  books’  in  the  Best  tradition  of  eco¬ 
nomic  model-building.  .  .  .  Almon  knows  more 
about  1975  than  anyone,  and  he  knows  it  more 
surely  and  more  scientifically.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  understand  something  of  the 
planned  economy  should  study  Almon’ s  treatise 
with  an  eagle  eye.  Because,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tried,  Almon  couldn’t  come  close  to 
telling  us  what  is  going  to  be  happening  in 
this  country  ten  years  from  now.  .  .  .  Aside 
from  the  overarching  complaint  that  all  ‘plan¬ 
ning’  is  a  diminution  of  liberty,  there  is  the 
even  clearer  argument  that  all  planning  is  nec¬ 
essarily  done  in  the  dark.  Better  not  to  have 
such  folly  visited  upon  us  by  compulsion.”  W. 
F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:532  My  16  ’67  760w 


ALONSO  SCH5KEL,  LUIS.  The  inspired  word; 
Scripture  in  the  light  of  language  and  lit¬ 
erature;  tr.  by  Francis  Martin.  418p  $8.60 
Herder  &  Herder 

220.1  Bible — Inspiration  66-21943 

The  Jesuit  author  “treats  of  the  word  of  God 
in  its  historical  formation  and  in  its  life  in  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Through  an  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  language,  of  the  psychology  of  literary 
inspiration,  of  the  social  context  of  all  speech, 
of  the  nature,  the  translation,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  completed  work,  [he]  develops  a 
theory  of  biblical  inspiration.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes  of 
names,  of  subjects  and  of  biblical  references. 
Originally  published  in  Spanish  in  1966. 


The  value  of  the  study  is  that  it  presents  a 
well  informed,  but  definitely  Roman  Catholic, 
thwlogy  of  the  Word  based  on  widely  accepted 
prirmiples  of  Biblical  exegesis,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Christian  theology,  and  a  familiarity  with 
philosophy  of  language.  .  .  .  [The  discussion] 
IS  especially  suitable  for  students  of  Biblical 
theology  interested  in  contemporary  Roman 
Catholic  interpretations.” 

Choice  4:178  Ap  ’67  170w 


While  [this]  belongs  more  to  systematic 
than  to  ^egeticai  endeavor,  its  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  (;heology  of  the  word’  by  considering 
modem  literary  criticism  and  philosophy  of 
tvell  as  scientific  exegesis  and  tra¬ 
ditional  theology  will  commend  it  to  those  bib¬ 
lical  scholars  who  are  especially  Interested  in 
‘hermeneutics.’  ”  H.  D.  Hummel 

Christian  Century  83:433  Ap  6  ’66  60w 
“The  _  third  chapter  of  the  Constitution  on 
Revelation  from  Vatican  II  treats  in  a  gener^ 
way  of  biblical  Inspiration.  .  .  .  For  the  im- 
plimtions  of  this  doctrine  one  must  go  to  the 
modern  studies  which  form  the  underpinning  of 
cpncihar  theory.  Father  Alonso  Schdkel  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  highly  .successful  synthesis  of  these 
studies.  ...  This  is  the  first  theoretical  work 
by  a.  Catholic  scholar  to  give  adequate  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  litera^  expression  of  the  inspired 
word  and  its  implications.  It  should  provide  its 
deeper  insights  into  the 

Bible.”  R.  E.  Murphy 

Commonweal  84:36  Mr  26  ’66  700w 


ALSBERG,  HENRY 

Canyon  state.  See 
state 


G.,  ed.  Arizona,  the  Grand 
Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon 


alt,  ALBRECHT.  Essays  on  Old  Testament 

by  R.  A.  Wilson. 

352p  $6.95  Doubleday 

221.9  Bible.  O.T.  Jews — History  67-10372 

Five  essays  selected  from  “the  author’s 
Uiree  volume  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Geschlchte 
Israel  [published  in]  1953,  1959, 
iyb4.  (ijiDrary  J) 

“[Each  of  these  essays]  was  an  epoch-making 
contribution  to  Old  Testament  criticism  when 
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first  published.  .  .  .  The  result  was  a  turning 
of  the  course  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  the 
direction  of  renewed  respect  for  the  substantial 
historicity  of  the  early  traditions  of  Israel. 
These  essays  .  .  .  are  not  for  the  novice  though 
they  will  interest  the  informed  layman.  The 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter  is  not 
helped  by  the  publisher’s  use  of  a  very  small 
typeface  that  makes  reading  an-  excruciating 
ordeal ;  but,  for  the  specialist,  the  book  is  of 
supreme  importance  and  well  worth  the  effort.” 
R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  92:583  F  1  ’67  190w 
“The  essay  which  attracted  most  attention 
was  probably  the  one  which  is  here  entitled 
‘The  Origins  of  Israelite  Law’.  .  .  .  This  re¬ 
markable  essay  was  first  published  in  1934 
and  met  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  The 
first  essay  here  presented  was  published  earlier 
in  1929,  and  also  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  entitled  ‘The  God  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers’,  and  in  it  Alt  explores  the  obscure  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  patriarchal  religion  with  the  help  of 
inscriptional  evidence  which  is  collected  in  an 
appendix  to  the  essay.” 

TLS  p251  Mr  23  ’67  350w 


ALTAVILL/L  ENRICO.  The  art  of  spying. 
199p  $4.96  Prentice-Hall 
327  Spies  67-16379 

“A  survey  of  current  espionage,  based  on 
first-hand  information  obtained  ^from,  among 
others,  one  of  the  heads  of  West  German 
counterespionage  and  the  head  of  the  Swedish 
military  mtelligence.  It  contains  chapters  dem- 
ing  with  espionage  in  Geimany  and  Itmy, 
Colonel  Winnerstrom,  and  .  .  .  two  ch^ters 
entitled  ‘James  Bond,  the  Amateur,’  and  "There 
is  no  Pussy  Galore.’  ...  .  [The  author  isl  a 
correspondent  for  Corriere  della  Sera  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  reader  who  expects  to  find  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  organized  discussion  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  comparison  with  other  surveys 
such  as  Dulles’s  'The  Craft  of  Intelligence 
[BRD  19631  or  Farago’s  War  of  Wits,  this 
book  has  little  to  offer  (with  the  possible 
ception  of  the  two  chapters  dealing  witli 
Italian  espionage).  Its  coverage  is  fragmentary, 
its  arrangement  is  faulty,  and  it  is  interspersed 
with  factual  misstatements.”  David  Shavit 
Library  J  92:1837  My  1  '67  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  9  ’67  IlOw 
This  concise  and  breezy  little  manual  doesn’t 
tell  everything  but  it  tells  a  lot,  all  of  it  f^- 
cinating  and  carrying  a  fine  air  of  authentic¬ 
ity.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:29  J1  29  '67  40w 


ALTING  VON  GEUSAU,  LEO,  ed.  Ecumenism 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  tr.  by  H. 
J  J.  Vaughan,  J.  S.  Harding,  and  the  Docu¬ 
mentation  centre.  186p  $3.95  Newman  press 
262  Christian  unity  66-31525 

Gathered  here  are  “seven  essays  by  eight 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  from  Holland, 
written  originally  to  assist  Dutch  bishops  un¬ 
derstand  issues  in  Vatican  Council  II  debates. 

[The]  essays  deal  with  the  development 
and  meaning  of  ecumenism  and  related  topics 
such  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and  the 
standing  of  Protestants  and  Orthodox  relative 
to  the  Catholic  Church.”  (Choice) 


“[Written]  with  great  clarity  of  style,  and 
theological  acumen  without  jargon,  .  .  -.^.^the 
essays  are  strongly  liberal  and  direction-setting 
if  not  ultimately  definitive  of  Council  docu¬ 
ments  Significant  essays  are  printed,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  if  they  were  a  tract  rather  than 
a  source-book;  there  is  no  index  and  no  docu¬ 
mentation  regarding  the  original  sources  of  the 
essays.  For  libraries  wanting  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  influencing  Vatican  II.  ’ 

Choice  4:686  S  ’67  140w 

“Elementary,  substantive,  yet  non-technical 
in  language,  these  studies  have  not  been  .out¬ 
moded  by  anything  that  has  occurred  within 
or  outside  Catholicism.  They  remain  basic  and 
pertinent  to  all  discussions  .of  the  oneness  of 
the  church  and  the  disunity  of  Christians, 
whether  the  approach  to  such  discus^sions  be 
Catholic  Anglican,  Protestant  or  Orthodox.  If 
the  San--or,  for  that  matter,  the  clergyman 
— <;oncludes  that  what  was  written  to  a^ssist 
bishops  cannot  interest  or  he  p  him  and  there¬ 
fore  Ignores  this  work,  he  will  deprive  himself 
of  a  useful  and  at  many  points  alluring  guide 
through  the  ecumenical  maze.  Kyle  Haselden 
Critic  25:76  F  67  1400w 


ALTMAN,  JACK.  Born  to  raise  hell:  the  un¬ 
told  story  of  Richard  Speck,  by  Jack  Altman 
&  Marvin  Ziporyn.  255p  il  $5.95  Grove 
364.3  Speck,  Richard.  Murder.  Criminal  psy¬ 
chology  67-27330 

Published  with  Speck’s  permission,  this  book 
consists  chiefly  of  conversations  in  jail  between 
Dr.  Marvin  Ziporyn,  Cook  County  Jail  Psy¬ 
chiatrist,  and  Richard  Speck,  convicted .  mur¬ 
derer  of  eight  nurses  in  1966.  “Dr.  Ziporyn 
probes  the  reasons  why  Speck,  after  his  ar¬ 
rest,  resigned  himself  to  being  executed,  and 
why  he  had  tried  to  take  his  own  life.  He  goes 
back  into  the  past  and  traces  the  violent  life 
he  led,  discusses  his  history  of  brain  damage 
as  a  resuit  of  the  blows  he  had  received  from 
childhood  on,  and  his  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Dr.  Ziporyn  explains  in  an  11-page  con¬ 
cluding  statement  that  the  knowledge  he  has 
gathered  about  this  criminal  is  so  important 
‘that  it  was  mandatory  for  me  to  share  my 
findings  with  society  at  large.’  Be  that  as  it 
may,  murder  buffs  will  find  lots  of  new  and 
old  twists  in  this  latest  thriller.  .  .  .  More 
discerning  readers  will  continue  to  wonder  if, 
stripped  of  slick  writing,  this  is  a  story  for 
the  layman  or  basically  a  case  history  for.  the 
pathologist,  criminologist,  and  sociologist.” 
Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:4427  D  1  ’67  280w 
“The  doctor  is  so  skillful,  both  in  guiding  a 
conversation  and  in  drawing  conclusions,  that 
he  persuades  me  that  I  now  understand  how 
tiiat  incredible  slaughter  came  to  be.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  precisely  similar  document  on  mur¬ 
der.  [This  book]  is  imperative  reading.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:108  S  25  ’67  760w 


ALTMANN,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  Biblical  motifs; 
origins  and  transformations.  (Brandeis  uniy. 
Philip  W.  Down  inst.  of  advanced  Judaic 
studies.  Studies  and  texts,  v.3)  251p  U  $7.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

221.6  Bible.  O.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  65-11587 

This  volume  contains  nine  papers  on  Bib¬ 
lical  and  post-Biblical  topics,  first  presented 
at  the  Down  Institute  research  coUoqula,  1962- 
63.  Among  the  articles  are  “an  argument  for 
the  independence  of  Semitic  dualism  from 
Zoroastrianism;  a  comparison  of  the  myth-and- 
rituai  and  Heilsgeschichte  views  of  the  history 
of  Israel’s  cultus;  a  challenge  to  the  ‘desert 
ideal’  theory  which  has  evolved  from  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  ‘desert  motif’  in  the  Bible:  an 
establishment  of  the  relations  of  Genesis  14 
with  the  principal  literary  sources  within  the 
Pentateuch;  and  a  solution  to  some  apparent 
paradoxes  in  the  figures  depicted  in  the  ex¬ 
cavated  synagogues  at  Dura-Europos.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“New  insights  and  solutions  are  presented, 
as  well  as  comprehensive  surveys  and  critical 
evaluations  of  the  most  Important  and  most 
recent  publications  i’ii  the  field.  Contains  a 
great  deal  of  Hebrew.  Too  advanced  for  under¬ 
graduates,  but  essential  for  seminarians.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  extensive  documentation.” 

Choice  4:174  Ap  ’67  170w 
“Some  [papers]  present  novel  and  challeng¬ 
ing  views,  which  will  not  readily  be  accepted, 
though  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  all  will  be 
readily  acknowledged.  .  .  .  As  a  whole  the 
volume  is  stimulating  and  a  tribute  to  its  edi¬ 
tor’s  skOl  in  assembling  so  much  talent.” 

TLS  p603  J1  6  ’67  470w 


ALTMANN,  STUART  A.,  ed.  Social  communi¬ 
cation  among  primates.  392p  il  $15  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

599  Primates.  Animal  communication 

65-25120 

This  volume  contains  seventeen  chapters 
based  on  papers  presented  at  the  1964  AAAS 
symposium  on  Communication  and  Social  In¬ 
teractions  in  Primates.  “Field  and  laboratory 
observations  on  lemurs  and  old  and  new  world 
monkeys  are  included  in  sections  on  reproduc¬ 
tive  behavior,  agonistic  behavior,  experimental 
analysis  of  behavior,  social  dynamics,  and  com¬ 
munication.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  general  tone  of  the  volume  is  strongly 
toward  naturalistic  and/or  evolutionary  ap¬ 
proaches.  In  most  of  the  papers  a  background 
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ALTMANN,  S.  A. — Continued 
knowledge  of  primate  behavior  Is  assumed.  .  .  . 
A  single  category  of  behavior  Is  discussed  for 
each  species  in  more  detail  and  at  a  more 
sophisticated  level  than  In  [1.1  DeVore’s  Primate 
Behavior  [BRD  19661.  .  .  .  Each  paper  has  a 
bibliography:  [there  are]  49  plates,  and  nearly 
100  figures  and  tables.” 

Choice  4:863  O  ’67  130w 
“The  papers  are  too  diverse  to  permit  the 
book  to  be  easily  summarized  or  evaluated,  but 
some  major  points  can  be  made.  ...  As  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  papers  indicate  .  .  .  technical  ad¬ 
vances  [in  behavior  studies]  render  obsolete 
theories  .  .  .  which  attempted  to  limit  the 
study  of  behavior  to  externally  observable 
events  and  considered  internal  events  as  un- 
ascertalnable  in  principle.  .  .  .  Obviously  such 
studies  are  going  to  throw  much  light  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  human  behavior.  ‘Communica¬ 
tion’  is  considered  in  a  very  broad  way  in  the 
book  .  .  .  [However]  a  fundamental  confusion 
arises  where  the  organized  social  group  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  identical  with  the  system  of 
communication.  .  .  .  The  long  discussion  of 

design  features  common  in  primate  .communi¬ 
cation  leaves  the  reader  with  no  clear  no¬ 
tion  as  to  why  human  language  appears  to 
be  so  different.  Emphasis  on  the  message 
[would  have]  clarified  this  point,  as  the  non¬ 
human  primates  can  convey  very  little  infor¬ 
mation.”  S.  L.  Washburn 

Science  158:481  O  27  ’67  700w 


ALTMEYER,  ARTHUR  J.  The  formative  years 
of  social  security.  314d  pi  $6.60  Unlv.  of  Wls. 
press 

368.4  Insurance,  Social.  TJ.S. — Social  policy 

66-11801 

The  author,  who  was  commissioner  for 
Social  Security  from  1946-1953,  states  in  his 
Preface  that  “this  discussion  .  .  .  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1934-35  and  the  circumstances  af¬ 
fecting  its  development  throughout  the  years. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  in  any 
comprehensive,  schematic  manner  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  .  .  .  Act  or  its  antecedents,  nor  .  .  . 
to  analyze  the  long-range  economic,  social, 
and  political  forces  at  work.  Rather,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
considerations  and  personalities  involved  in 
the  making  of  important  policy  decisions 
concerning  not  only  leirislation  but  also  admin¬ 
istration.  ...  I  shall  discuss  events  of  which  I 
had  personal  knowledge.”  Appendixes  include 
a  list  of  official  documents  of  Social  Security 
1935-65.  Chronology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  D.  Bomet 

Am  Hist  R  72:1119  Ap  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Christenson 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:187  Mr  ’67  1360w 
“Prom  the  commencement  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1936  until  his 
retirement  ...  in  1963,  no  man  had  more  to  do 
with  shaping  this  country’s  social  security  in¬ 
stitutions  than  Arthur  Altmeyer.  .  .  .  [His] 
book  is  written  in  the  first  person.  This  will 
prompt  some  readers  to  criticize  it  as  concen¬ 
trating  too  much  on  the  views,  and  often 
partisan  views,  of  the  author.  But  this  is 
simultaneously  the  book’s  strength  for  it  is  the 
chronicle  of  one  who  was  a  full  participant  in 
every  significant  development  during  these 
years.  .  ,  .  It  is  rich,  detailed,  and  lifelike  his¬ 
tory— although  not  consistently  written  with 
the  verve  that  the  events  deserve.”  J.  J.  Corson 
Ann  Am  Acad  368:227  N  ’66  500w 
“In  a  sense,  Altmeyer  pursues  a  literary  form 
much  closer  to  that  of  the  classic  war  memoir 
than  to  either  the  legal  analytic  ...  or  the 
typical  American  career  memoir.  .  .  .  The  form 
is  a  difficult  one.  The  personal  and  the  analytic 
interact  confusingly,  much  as  they  do  in  the 
daily  life  of  administration:  but  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful  presentation  in  prose  rests  on  consider¬ 
ably  more  editorial  guidance  than  Altmeyer 
seems_  to  have  received.  .  .  .  Nonetheless, 
a  patient  reader  will  find  significant  rewards. 
[The  study]  does  much  to  counterbalance  the 
progressive,  nationalist  rhetoric  with  which 
New  Deal  analyses  are  often  suffused.  .  .  .  Most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  picture  presented  of 
a  civil  servant,  as  specialist,  manipulating  re¬ 
lationships  between  a  political  Executive  and 
political  Congress  through  a  kind  of  politics 
which  transcends  traditional  views  of  partisan¬ 
ship.”  B.  D.  Karl 

J  Am  Hist  63:636  D  ’66  860w 
Reviewed  by  M,  E.  Nehllg 

Library  J  91:3406  Jl  ’66  180w 


“All  students  of  social  policy  and  of  public 
administration  will  welcome  this,  book  .  .  . 
[although  in  some  respects  it  is  disappointing]. 
In  his  account  of  his  dealings  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  [Altmeyer]  does  indeed  name  names  and 
speak  frankly  and  specifically.  But  for  one  who 
.  .  .  believes  that  administration  is  legislation 
in  action  and  that  much  of  what  is  termed  ‘ad¬ 
ministration’  Is  in  fact  policy  formation,  it  is 
curious  to  find  him  so  reticent  about  his  im¬ 
portant  lieutenants.  Probably  his  great^t 
achievement  was  his  ability  to  attract  into  the 
administration  a  group  of  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  ability.  Integrity,  and  complete  de¬ 
votion  to  the  program.  It  is  thus  all  the  more 
surprising  that  [he]  does  not  see  fit  to  name 
any  of  them.  ...  It  could  be  wished  that  some 
recognition  had  been  given  to  other  groups 
and  individuals  whose  work  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  program.  .  .  .  Altmeyer 
seems  always  to  be  more '  informative  about  the 
backgrounds  and  personalities  of  those  who 
opposed  or  disagreed  with  him  than  of  those 
who  were  on  his  side.”  E.  M.  Burns 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:658  D  ’66  1300w 


AWIADO,  JORGE.  Shepherds  of  the  night;  tr. 

from  the  Portuguese  by  Harriet  De  Onis. 

364P  $5.95  Knopf 

“Here  are  three  [tales],  episodes  from  the 
lower  depths  of  .  .  .  Bahia,  where  nobody  who 
can  avoid  it  works.  .  .  .  The  characters  in  all 
three  stories  are  the  same:  Corporal  Martlm, 
‘a  man  who  shunned  shackles  of  any  sort’; 
Bullfinch,  his  romantic,  unlucky  blood  brother; 
Jesuino  Crazy  Cock,  ‘one  of  those  greeted  by 
the  drums  as  he  led  the  voodoo  ceremonies, 
commanding  all  respect’;  Tibdrla — the  girls  in 
her  house  all  called  her  ‘Mother’;  Otdlia,  the 
sweet  prostitute:  Marialva,  the  man-eating 
wife.”  (Newsweek)  Contents:  The  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  marriage  of  Corporal  Martim,  in 
all  its  details,  with  a  wealth  of  incidents  and 
surprises,  or  Bullfinch,  the  Romantic,  and  the 
pangs  of  faithless  love:  Interlude  of  the  chris¬ 
tening  of  Felicio,  son  of  Massu  and  Benedlta, 
or,  Ogun’s  compadre;  The  invasion  of  Cat 
Wood,  or.  The  friends  of  the  people.  Glossary. 
Originally  published  in  Portuguese  as  Os  Pas- 
tOres  Da  Noite. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Parker 

America  116:470  Mr  25  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  26:388  F  1  ’67  750w 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  28  ’67 

600w 


“Seemingly,  there  is  no  scheme  to  the  nar¬ 
rative,  yet  each  event  unraveled  leads  to  a 
self-portrayal  of  the  characters  Involved.  One 
ends  by  understanding  why  the  people  of  the 
waterfront  of  Bahia  believe  in  voodooism,  why 
sorrows  must  be  drowned  with  rum  and  pleas¬ 
ures  taken  in  a  bordel.  If  the  author  writes 
for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  he  also  ef¬ 
fects  a  subtle  criticism  of  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  ghetto  created  by  ‘decent’  society. 
An  excellent  book,  particularly  suited  for  large 
public  libraries  and  academic  libraries.”  A.  D. 
Trejo 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  16  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  M.  N.  Gerassi 

Nation  204:733  Je  6  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:35  My  4  ’67  1700w 
“Amado’s  world  is  that  of  the  People.  In 
this  world,  everyone  is  poor,  healthy  and 
happy.  The  poor  are  the  ones  who  live.  The 
rich  are  sick.  ...  I  must  say  that  this  mind¬ 
less  crowd  bored  me  long  before  the  end  of 
the  last  novella.  .  .  .  [Amado’s]  saving  grace, 
and  it  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  [this  book] 
is  his  compassion,  the  warm  generosity  and 
humor  of  his  spirit.  The  difficulty,  even  now, 
seems  tp  be  that  he  is  as  much  an  ideologist  as 
a  novelist.  _  He  sees  classes,  not  individuals. 

.  .  .  His  is  a  world  where  Instinct,  impulse 
and  animal  exuberance  become  the  ultimate 
value,  while  the  whole  range  of  thinking  man 
remains  unexamlned.”  John  Duncan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  22  ’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:94  Ja  30  ’67  380w 

Reviewed  by  David  Hales 

Sat  R  60:45  F  4  ’67  llOOw 


Shepherds  of  the  Night  does  not  quite  reach 
the  superb  level  of  such  earlier  Amado  classics 
as  The  Violent  Land  [BRD  1945]  or  Gabriela, 
Cinnamon  [BRD  1962],  but  it  ripples 
with  the  special  Inner  music  that  has  made 
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Amado’s  work  popular  the  world  over.  Like  all 
Amado’s  novels,  this  one  is  filled  with  the  cop¬ 
pery  women  of  Bahia  and  the  men  who  chase 
them  through  nights  of  song  and  stars.  Phey 
can  all  say  with  Amado,  ‘What  I  tell  I  know 
because  I  lived  it,  not  because  I  heard  it 

Time  89:83  Ja  27  '67  350w  ' 


volume  covering  recent  developments,  and  glos¬ 
saries.  The  principal  value  of  this  work  lies  in 
its  brief  explanations  of  scientific  thepiies, 
terms,  and  phenomena,  and,  most  of  all,  in  its 
superb  illustrations.  For  high-school  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.”  J.  K.  Lucker  r-o-M 

Library  J  91:6096  D  15  66  220w  [YA] 


AMALDI,  GINESTRA.  The  nature  of  matter; 
physical  theory  from  Thales  to  Fermi:  tr. 
by  Peter  Astbury.  332p  pi  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

539  Matter.  Atoms.  Nuclear  physics  66-6791 


A  history  of  theoretical  physics.  The  author 
‘‘describes  the  fundamentals  of  modern  atonuc 
theory,  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the 
molecule,  radioactivity  both  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial.  and  the  conquest  of  nuclear  energy.  She 
also  discusses  the  recently  discovered  ‘elemen¬ 
tary  particles,’  not  part  of  ordinary  matter  but 
the  result  of  high  energy  interactions.  (Pub' 
Usher’s  note)  Index.  Originally  published  in 
1961  in  Italy  as  Materia  e  antimateria. 


Choice  4:308  My  ’67  120w 
‘‘A  fairly  rigorous  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  present  conception  of  matter,  ... 
this  translation  has  had  new  material  added 
to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  reader  will  find 
that  little  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  comprehension,  but  some  background 
in  chemistry  and  physics  is  decidedly  helpful. 
A  large  portion  of  the  book  necessarily  deals 
with  modern  physics,  and  this  is  not  for  the 
casual  reader.  The  matter-of-fact  style  and 
the  historical  approach  may  limit  the  appeal  of 
this  book  in  public  libraries,  but  academic  li¬ 
braries  will  find  it  as  a  useful  ‘state-of-the-art 
summary.”  R.  J.  Greene 

Library  J  91:6096  D  15  ’66  120w 
‘’Though  this  book  is  sub-titled  ‘Physical 
Theory  from  Thales  to  [Fermi],’  ten  of  the 
eleven  chapters  are  concerned  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  present  century.  This  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  accelerating  pace  of  research 
into  the  nature  of  the  atom.  .  .  .  [Signora 
Amaldi]  has  given  what  is  possibly  the  best 
available  popular  account  of  recent  research 
into  the  structure  of  the  atom,  its  binding 
forces  and  the  nature  of  sub-atomic  particle. 
Several  of  her  chapters  on  these  abstru^ 
jects  are  miracles  of  exposition,  and  she  has 
been  well  served  by  her  translator.” 

TLS  p599  J1  7  ’66  300w 


AMALDI,  GINESTRA.  Our  world  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  around  it;  original  text  in  Italian;  freely 
adapted  and  expanded  by  Norman  Rudnick; 
picture  commentaries  by  Norman  Rudnick. 
(Abradale  press  bk)  4v  il  col  il  $40  Abrams 
500  Science  66-12316 


Originally  published  in  Italian,  the  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  work  “cover,  respectively,  (1)  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  and  space  ex¬ 
ploration,  (2)  the  earth,  its  origin,  development 
and  the  evolution  of  life,  (3)  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  and  finally,  (4)  biology,  zoology  and  psy¬ 
chology.”  (Library  J) 


“The  presentation  is  interesting,  generally 
accurate,  clear  and  well  organized.  About  half 
of  the  space  is  taken  up  by  superb  color  illus¬ 
trations,  diagrams,  and  photographs.  Any  sec¬ 
tion  would  be  an  excellent  first  reference  for 
the  reader  not  familiar  with  the  topic,  whether 
he  be  a  6th  grader  or  the  ‘science-shy’  college 
student.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the  selected 
undergraduate  reading  science-shelves,  general 
education  collections,  and  particularly  browsing 

rooms.”  ZilOiS  Ja  ’67  140w 


“As  the  foreword  says,  this  set  of  books  is 
directed  mainly  to  the  student  reader.  It 
tempts  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  possible, _  the 
most  current,  scientific  theories  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  astronomy,  space  exploration,  chemis¬ 
try,  physics,  geology,. and  biolo^.’ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  66 
90w 

‘Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  survey  of 
n.odern  science  and  technology  at  a  relativ^y 
elementary  l6vel  must  be  applauded;  it  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  task.  This  four-volume  work 
manages  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  subject 
matter,  unfortunately  none  of  it  in  any  great 
depth  The  set  is  replete  with  illustrations, 

mostly  ‘in  color  and  very  well  reproduced.  There 
are  indexes  to  each  volume  (but  none  for  the 
complete  set),  supplementary  sections  to  each 


AMARAL,  ANTHONY.  Movie  .  horses;  their 
treatment  and  training.  I52p  $4.75  Bobbs 
636.1  Horses — Training— Juvenile  literature. 
Animals — Treatment — Juvenile  literature 

6o-oU5Uo 

“The  author  begins  by  telling  ...  .  [that! 
hundreds  of  horses  and  other  animals  .  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  entertainment  until  the 
founding  of  the  American  Humane  Associa¬ 
tion.  Thereafter,  ingenious  methods  were  de¬ 
vised  to  keep  the  action  in  films  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  horses  to  work  another 
day.  Sometimes  the  techniques  depend  on  trick 
photography,  sometimes  on  mechanical  devices 
or  on  training  itself — all  of  this  is  explained 
here,  along  with  descriptions  of  specific  movies, 
T.  V.  programs,  and  horse  ’stars.’  .  .  .  Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author’s  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
expository,  but  the  descriptive  photos  and  the 
interest  inherent  in  the  subject  will  assure  pop¬ 
ularity.”  J.  C.  Thomson 

Library  J  92:1313  Mr  15  67  170w 
“At  first  glance  a  handbook  for  the  aficio¬ 
nado,  ‘Movie  Horses’  is  much  more  than  that. 
It’s  a  dedicated  effort  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
horse  as  a  performer  and  to  efforts  of  the 
American  Humane  Association  to  insure  the 
animal’s  well-being .  as  it  stumbles  and  dies 

on  R  p34  S  17  ’67  130w 

tv  AT 


AMBERLEY,  JOHN  RUSSELL,  viscount.  The 

Amberley  papers;  Bertrand  Russell  s  family 
background;  ed.  by  .  Bertrand  Russell  and 
Patricia  Russell,  reprint  2v  552;581p  pi  $12.50 
Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  Amberley.  Katharine  Louisa  (Stan¬ 
ley)  Russell,  Viscountess  66-9800 

This  book,  first  published  in  England  in  1937, 
consists  of  letters  to  and  from  Lord  Amberley 
and  his  wife,  extracts  from  their  diaries  and 
occasional  newspaper  articles.  /Ih^  coyer  the 
years  1854  to  1876.  Genealogical  table.  Indexes 
in  volume  one  and  two. 


“The  book  has  a  perennial  interest,  and  will 
continue  to  live,  for  three  quite  distinct  reasons. 
First,  it  gives  an  intimate  and  unguarded  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
in  the  late  19th  century  and  of  the  bourgeois 
reformers  and  advanced  thinkers  whom  they 
attracted  to  themselves.  Secondly,  it  tells  part 
of  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  two  ve^ 
unusual  yet  representative  people,  and  provokes 
the  reader  to  guess  what  the  missing  elements 
in  the  story  must  be.  .  .  .  Lastly,  [it]  gloves 
a  full  and  clear  picture  of  the  formadive 
origins  of  one  of  the  few  great  phdosoimers 
of  the  last  hundred  years,  who,  as  the  book 
itself  attests,  has  always,  been  preoccupied  .by 
the  conditions  of  his  birth  and  of  his  in¬ 
heritance.”  Stuart  Hampshire 

Book  Week  p2  Ap  16  67  1150w 

Choice  4:854  O  ’67  90w 

“[These  papers]  lightly  and  wittily  edited  by 
[the  author’s]  son,  Bertrand  Russell,  and  his 
then  wife  are  now  reissued  without  change.  .  .  . 
Both  [parents]  were  immensely  studious  and 
conscientious;  both  were,  by  the  standards  of 
their  day,  extremely  radical.  .  .  .  It  -was  an 
ideally  happy  marriage:  they  adored  each  other 
and  shared  all  interests  and  views.  .  .  .  line 
papers  offer  a]  fascinating  window  .  on  the 
high  Victorian  world.  By  virtue  of  birth  and 
merit,  they  knew  everyone.  .  .  .  Amberley 
fought  two  elections  and  won  one..  He  lost 
the  second  owing  to  rumours  of  his  support 
for  birth  control  and  his  absolute  refusm  to 
say  what  his  personal  religion  was.  .  .  .  Both 
campaigns  are  well-documented,  and  the 
standard  of  bribery  and  personal  abuse  re¬ 
mains  to  astonish  us,  as  it  astonished  Poor 
Amberley.  A  book  to  read  and  re-read  at 

quiet  221:704  N  12  ’66  380w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  156:32  Ja  21  ’67  1150w 
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AMBLER,  JOHN  STEWARD.  The  French  amiy 
in  politics,  1945-1962.  427p  $6.50  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

355  France.  Army.  France — Politics  and 
government — 1945-  65-26274 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  King 

Am  Hist  R  72:608  Ja  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Kurt  Lang 

Am  J  Soc  72:414  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Kj  A.  Bode 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:201  Mr  '67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Kelly 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:284  Je  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Challener 

World  Pol  19:678  J1  ’67  2100w 


AMBROSE,  STEPHEN  E.  Duty,  honor,  coun¬ 
try;  a  history  of  West  Point.  357p  il  $8;  de 
luxe  ed  $11  Johns  Hopkins  press 
355.071  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 

66-14372 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Trumbull  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:184  Ja  67  700w 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Varg 

J  Higher  Ed  38:114  F  ’67  420w 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY.  The  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  [ed.  by  Frank  H.  Golay]. 
179p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
327.73  U.S. — Relations  (general)  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Philippine  Islands — Re¬ 
lations  (general)  with  the  U.S.  66-22802 
This  “volume  was  first  published  in  a  limited 
edition  as  background  reading  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Philimiine- American  Assembly  at 
Davao.  Mindanao,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
February  23-26,  1966.’’  (Pref)  Contents:  The 
Colonial  relationship,  by  S.  P.  Lopez:  The 
Philippine  society  in  transition,  by  T.  R. 
McHale:  Realities  of  Philippine  foreign  policy, 
by  O.  D.  Corpuz;  The  challenge  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  by  G.  E.  Taylor;  Economic  collabora¬ 
tion:  the  role  of  American  investment,  by  F.  H. 
Golay;  Economic  collaboration:  the  trading  re¬ 
lationship.  by  Benito  Legarda,  Jr.  and  R.  Y. 
Garcia:  Problems  of  decolonization,  by  David 
Wurfel.  Statistical  appendix. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Morton 

Am  Hist  R  72:703  Ja  '67  560w 
Reviewed  by  John  Shy 

J  Am  Hist  54:124  Je  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Coles 

J  Higher  Ed  38:354  Je  ’67  650w 
TLS  p486  Je  1  ’67  2600w 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY.  State  legislatures  In 
American  politics  [ed.  by  Alexander  Heard; 
background  reading  for  the  29th  Am.  assem¬ 
bly  on  state  legislatures,  held  at  Arden 
House.  Harriman,  N.Y.  1966],  182p  $3.95;  pa 
$1.95  Prentice-Hall 

328.73  Legislative  bodies.  State  govern¬ 
ments  66-23439 

This  collection  provides  an  analysis  of  state 
governmental  powers  and  activities.  Contents: 
Dimensions  of  state  politics,  by  Herbert  Jacob; 
The  functions  and  powers  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  by  W.  J.  Keefe;  The  political  setting,  by 
M.  E.  Jewell;  The  state  legislator,  by  Duane 
Loekard;  Organization  and  procedure,  by  J.  C. 
Wahlke;  Reform:  limits  and  opportunities,  by 
Alexander  Heard.  Appendix:  Characteristics  of 
legislatui’es.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  O.  P.  Williams 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:208  My  ’67  390w 
“This  integrated  set  of  essays  develops  in 
a  careful,  systematic,  and  analytic  fashion, 
the  social,_  economic,  legal,  and  political  context, 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  legislatures 
together  with  a  sense  of  the  roles  that  legis¬ 
lators  act  out,  as  well  as  organization  and 
procedure  and  summaries  for  reform.  The 
particular  strengths  of  the  volume  are  its  clarity 
of  style  by  all  contributors,  the  breadth  of 
its  data,  its  integration  of  institutional  and 
empirical  materials  and  the  sharp  insights  of 
its  contributors.  .  .  .  Strongly  recommended 
as  a  basic  for  undergraduate  libraries.” 
Choice  4:581  J1  ’67  230w 
“While  Editor  Heard  emphatically  calls  for 
reforms  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  the 
intervening  papers  are  more  tolerant  of  the 
many  differences  and  peculiarities  among  leg¬ 
islatures.  However,  each  writer  suggests  that 
there  are  places  for  change.  The  book  is  a 
timely  overview  of  state  legislatures  as  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  reapportionment.  Extensive 
research,  learned  contemplation  and  expressive 
language  rnake  this  compilation  of  essays  a 
valuable  addition  for  large  and  medium-size 
public  libraries  and  for  academic  libraries.” 
Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:4127  S  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  P.  T.  David 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:647  D  ’67  460w 


“Seven  Southeast  Asian  experts  explore  the 
causes  of  the  unmistakable  decline  in  Philip- 
pine-American  relations  in  recent  years.  A  plea 
for  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that  are 
rapidly  changing  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  A  timely  book,  in  view  of  the  sud¬ 
den  prominence  of  Philippine  President  Ferdin¬ 
and  E.  Marcos  in  Southeast  Asian  Affair.s  and 
the  recent  summit  meeting  in  Manila.”  V.  S. 
Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  ’66  60w 
“Professional  Philippine  scholars  (whether 
Filipino  or  American)  may  find  this  volume 
disappointing.  ...  It  has  two  advantages:  the 
first  of  [bringing]  several  prominent  Filipino 
and  American  experts  under  one  cover;  and 
second,  of  being  the  most  current  statement  of 
Philippine  problems.  Suitable  as  a  textbook, 
libraries  should  also  have  a  copy.” 

Choice  3:1176  F  ’67  170w 

Christian  Century  83:964  Ag  3  ’66  20w 
“Both  Filipinos  and  Americans  have  con¬ 
tributed  [to  this  study],  .  .  .  Their  work  sus¬ 
tains  an  even  level  of  academic  integrity. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  call  for  a  reevaluation 
of  oid  attitudes  and  prejudices  and  a  searching 
for  fresh  approaches  and  knowledge.  The 
book  is  intended  as  background  information 
for  the  general  public  and  students.”  R.  S. 
Dillon 

Library  J  91:5408  N  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Milne 

^^Pacific  Affairs  39:415  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
280w 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY.  A  world  of  nuclear 
powers?  [ed.  by  Alastair  Buchan],  176p  $3.95; 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
327  Atomic  weapons.  World  politics — 1945- 

66-29073 

These  studies  were  prepared  by  a  group  of 
scholars  as  background  reading  for  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Assembly  on  Nuclear  Weapons,  held  in  Scar¬ 
borough,  Canada,  June,  1966.  “In  essays 
the  difficulties  of  preventing  nuclear 
proliferation,  suggesting  steps  which  the 
smaller  powers  can  take  if  the  great  ones  fail 
to  reach  agieement,  and  describing  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  national  debate  over  nuclear 
armament  taking  place  in  Germany,  India, 
Sweden,  and  Japan,  these  writers  place  the 
problem  of  proliferation  wuthin  the  context  of 
international  relations.  Decisions  made  today 
concerning  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
determine  the  future  structure  of  authority, 
prestige,  and  power  in  the  world,  they  main¬ 
tain.  For  ‘proliferation  .  .  .  might  end  forever 
the  hope  of  a  universa}  system  of  International 
order.’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY, 
and  Japan  [ed:  Herbert 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 


The  United  States 
Passin],  174p  $3.95; 


301.2952  Japan — Foreign  relations — U  S  US 
—Foreign  relations— Japan.  Japan— Socia 
conditions  66-1470 

For  descriptive  . note,  review  excerpts  an 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Burks 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:559  Je  ’67  850w 


suiwey  oi 
New 


“A  superb  introduction  to  and 
the  nuclear  proliferation  auestion.  .  .  . 
issues  and  problems  will  continue  to  emerge 
at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  the  Buchan  book  will  retain  its 
value  for  years  to  come.  If  the  general  public 
IS  not  acquainted  with  the  issues  yet,  it  will 
soon  have  to  be.”  wii. 

Choice  4:749  S  ’67  170w 


Christian  Century  83:1512  D  7  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Kurt  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:1172  Mr  16  ’67  130w 
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A  number  of  sug’gestions  are  made  In  the 
present  volume,  but  strangely,  they  are  less 
convincing  than  the  proposals  for  what  the 
non-nuclear  powers  can  do  for  themselves  to 
enhance  their  security.  .  .  .  The  most  sub¬ 
stantial  piece  is  by  Stanley  Hoffmann,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  government  at  Harvard  University, 
who  intellectualizes  all  those  perils  that  we 
instinctively  know  exist  in  prolifei-atlon.  .  .  . 
His  contribution  is  given  an  unnecessary  de¬ 
gree  of  abstraction,  however,  by  his  tendency 
to  contrast  nuclear  proliferation  with  a  bipolar 
world  which  is  already  moving  into  history. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  future  holds.  .  .  .  [this 
book]  will  have  Immediate  relevance.  And  un¬ 
like  most  symposia,  It  has  no  conspicuously 
weak  links.  It  can  serve  both  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  uninitiated  and  as  a  source  of 
deeper  Insights  for  the  student  of  this  awe¬ 
some  problem.”  P.  W.  Quigg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  ol6  F  19  ’67  lOOOw 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  LI¬ 
BRARIES.  Survey  and  standards  committee. 
See  Monypenny,  P. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION.  The 

college  and  the  student:  an  assessment  of  re¬ 
lationships  and  responsibilities  in  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  by  administrators,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  public  officials;  eds:  Lawrence  E. 
Dennis  &  Joseph  P.  Kauffman.  390o  $6  The 
council 

378.73  Students — U.S.  Colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties— U.S.  66-19518 

“The  essays  in  this  book  .  .  .  assess  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  youth  and  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  colleges  and  the  responsibilities  each  has 
toward  tne  other.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  essays 
runs  the  theme  that  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  standing  as  they  do  at  the  convergent 
points  of  the  major  revolutionary  forces  of  our 
time,  must  do  more  than  mirror  changes  in  civ¬ 
ilization — they  must  learn  how  to  master 
them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Most  of  the  papers 
.  .  .  were  first  prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  in 
[1965].  .  .  .  Six  of  the  papers  (those  by  Max 
Lerner,  Frederick  Rudolph,  C.  Robert  Pace, 
Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  Lewis  B.  Mayhew, 
and  Charles  Frankel)  were  published  prior  to 
the  conference  in  a  booklet  entitled  The  Stu¬ 
dent  in  Higher  Education  and  circulated  to 
members  of  the  Council  as  background  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  discussions  to  follow.”  (Pref) 


“Rarely  is  a  book  with  multiple  authors  and 
comprehensive  scope  so  contemporary  and 
up-to-date.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  writers  are 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  some  phase  of  the 
college-student  adventure.  The  range  of_  topics 
covers  almost  everything  having  to  do  with  the 
college  and  the  student.  This  book  is  at  least 
equal  in  stature  to  The  American  College  [ed. 
by  N.  Sanford,  BRD  1962].  .  .  .  Many  of  the  es- 
say.s  express  the  best  thinking  of  educators  and 
social  philosophers.  .  .  .  The  book  will  ve^ 
quickly  become  a  standard  work  and  should 
be  called  to  t'ne  attention  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students  as  soon  as  possible 
Undergraduates  generally  can  read  various  es¬ 
says  with  great  profit.  No  index,  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  quite  accessible,  with  the  aid  of  topical 

headings.^^^.^^  3:830  N  ’66  260w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Wood  ring 

Sat  R  49:66  J1  16  ’66  230w 


AMERICAN  DOCUMENTATION  INSTITUTE. 

Annual  review  of  information  science  and 
technology,  1966,  v  1.  See  Annual  review  of 
information  science  and  technology 


The  AMERICAN  GIRL.  The  American  girl 
cookbook,  by  the  eds.  of  The  American  girl 
mag;  II.  by  Erica  Merkling.  226p  $2.38,  lib 
bdg  $1.95  Random  house 


641.5  Cookery — Juvenile  literature  67-642 

Selected  from  the  monthly  food  articles  of 
The  American  Girl  magazine  [these  dishes] 
“are  grouped  by  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and 
‘cooking  up  a  party,’  which  includes  some  .  .  , 
outdoor  cookery  and  a  sampling  of  mtpnalional 
fare.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index, 

“(grades  seven  to  ten.’  (Library  J) 


“Girl  Scouts  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  will 
enjoy  these  300-odd  fun-to-prepare  dishes.’ 

M.  L.  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1 

’66  80w 


“Girls  who  already  know,  the^  bare  essentials 
of  cooking  will  do  well  with  the  brief,  clear 
directions  of  these  recipes.  Both  the  recipes 
and  the  style  of  writing  in  the  introduction 
to  each  section  are  geared  to  ajipeal  to  me 
junior  high  set.  ...  A  good  addition  to  cm- 
lections  where  cookbooks  are  enjoyed.  C.  K. 

Jenks  Ljjipgpy  j  92:341  Ja  15  ’67  70w 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  The^  American  heri¬ 
tage  pictorial  atlas  of  United  States  histoi'y, 
by  the  eds.  of  Am.  heritage,  ffie  magazine 
of  history;  ed.  in  charge;  Hilde  Heun  Kagan , 
chapter  texts  by:  Roger  Butterfield  [and 
others];  consultant;  Richard  B..  Morris.  424p 
$16.50;  deluxe  ed  $19  Am.  heritage 

912  U.S.— Historical  geography— Maps.  U.S. 
— Maps.  Atlases  Map6b-29 

In  this  “mapping  of  America  from  tlie  Ice 
Age  to  the  Space  Age,  Indian  cultures  ex¬ 
plorers’  routes,  military  campaigns,  national 
expansion,  industrial  and  agricultural  patterns, 
population  and  voting  trends  and  .  • 
historical  and  sociological  data  are  siven  in 
.  .  .  maps  and  charts  augmented  by  a  60,000 
word  text.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:266  My  ’67  60w 

“Maps  and  pictures  are  handsomely 
reproduced,  and  the  narrative  is  by  well  known 
writers.  It  is,  however,,  ^  more  superfkial 
work  than  [C.  O.]  Paullin  s  [Atlas  of  the  Hi^ 
torical  Geography  of  the.  United.  States,  BRD 
19331  the  map  explanations  being  somewhat 
over-simplified.  Except  for  material  on  the  pen- 
od  from  World  War  II  to  present,  the  work 
contains  little  information  that  cannot  be  found 
in  Paullin  or  in  [C.  L.  and  E.  S.  H.  ]  Lofd  s 
Historical  Atlas  of  the  United  States  [BRD 
1944].  Indeed,  there  are  various  omissions,  such 
as  maps  showing  changes  of  wealth  distrffiu- 
tion,  growth  of  organized  labor,,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  politics.  The  perspective  views  of  .famous 
battles  and  of  nineteenth-century  cities  are 
more  decorative  than  informative.  C.  S. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:297  J1  ’67  180w 

“Comparison  with  other  atlases  of  this  type 
Indicated  that  this  atlas  has  more .  maps  on 
more  topics  than  any  other  and  thaU  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  maps  are  rnore  detailed  and  better  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  historical  illustrations  are  weU 
chosen  and  well  placed;  special  .,®optioas  ot 
portfolios,  (battle  grounds,  mid-19th-cen^iT 
cities,  national  parks)  are  a.  bonus, 
some  of  the  maps  and  material  in  the  p.ort- 
folios  have  been  taken  from  .earlier  American 
Heritage  publications  and  while  the  narrative 
is  little  more  than  an  outline,  this  atlas,  the 
first  thoroughgoing  new  one  in  some  30  years, 
is  unrese^yvedly  recommended.^ 

“For  the  general  reader  [this  . volume]  is  at 
once  eminently  attractive  and  highly  infoi'ina- 
tive  Too  often  t’ne  historian  takes  tor 

granted  that  the  reader  compreh.ends  where 
the  events  he  is  narrating  transpired.  Heie 
is  where  the  historical  atlas  is  needed  to  pm 
down  the  chronological  record  in  space  and 
thereby  make  it  more  meaningful..  .  .  .  Par- 
ticularlv  impressive  are  its  pictorial  maps  of 
ih^  battles  of  the  Revolution  and.  the  Civi]  War 
and  of  a  number  of  America  s  magnificent 
national  parks.  .  .  .  [However],  too  much 

is  missing.  .  .  .  M^at  we  must  have  now  is 
.  an  extension  and  continuation  of  this 
fine  beginning.”  R.  D  Heffner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ja  8  67  650w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

iiOViewcu  uy  , 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Carrier  war  in  the 
Pacific,  by  the  eds.  of  Am.  heriteg^  the 
magazine  of  history:  auth:  Stephen  W.  Sears; 
consultant:  E.  M.  Eller.  153p  il  col  il  maps 
$4.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Nava!  opera¬ 
tions — Juvenile  literature.  World  War,  1939- 
1945 — Aerial  operations — Juvenile  literature. 
World  War,  1939-1945— Pacific  .Ocean— Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Airplane  carriers — Jiivenile 
literature  65-27634 

This  book  describes  the  action  by  U.S.  naval 
pilots  against  Japan  during  World  ^^r  II.  It 
is  illustrated  by  photographs  and  by  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  both  American  and  Japanese  combat 
artists.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  25:456  Mr  1  ’66  IlOw 
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AMERICAN  HERITAGE — Continued 

“Perhaps  best  suited  for  the  _  junior  high 
collection,  the  small  high  school  might  also  find 
this  useful  as  an  addition  to  their  World  War 
II  information.”  E.  R.  Christine 

Library  J  92:341  Ja  16  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“A  narrative  history  filled  with  action  and 
heroism,  .  .  .  The  human  side  of  the  war  is 
somewhat  neglected,  but  there  are  memorable 
accounts  of  Admiral  Mitscher  lighting  up  the 
fleet  to  recover  his  exhausted  pilots  returning 
after  dark  from  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea;  and  of  the  terrible  toll  taken  by  Japanese 
suicide  pilots  as  they  deliberately  crashed  their 
homb-laden  planes  on  American  ships.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  maps,  diagrams  and 
photographs  plus  reproductions  in  color  of 
paintings  made  by  combat  artists  on  the 
scene”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  P  27  ’66  200w 
[TA] 


“The  material  in  this  account  of  the  decisive 
role  of  aircraft  carriers  and  naval  pilots  in  the 
war  against  Japan  has  been  so  ably  organized 
that  the  book  reads  almost  like  a  thriller,  and 
yet  its  scholarship  is  as  respectable  as  that  of 
many  sober  and  confused  books  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  published  for  adults.  .  .  .  ’The 
picture  one  gets  from  this  book  of  the  large 
movements  and  strategies  of  the  naval  war  in 
the  Pacific  is  as  clear  as  an  annotated  chess 
game,  but  one  also  gets  a  sense  of  what  the 
fliers  and  crewmen  on  both  sides  thought  and 
suffered.  .  .  .  The  paintings  by  the  Americans 
are  what  you  might  expect,  but  the  Japanese 
ones  are  a  revelation.  They  are  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful — all  subtle  color  and  delicacy  and  bearing 
the  dreamiest  of  connections  to  their  subject 
matter.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:226  D  17  ’66  480w 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  George  Washington 
and  the  making  of  a  nation;  by  the  eds.  of 
Am.  heritage,  the  magazine  of  history:  auth: 
Marcus  Cunliffe;  consultant:  Richard  B.  Mor¬ 
ris.  153p  il  col  i]  col  maps  $4.96;  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 

B  or  92  Washington,  George — ^Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-22920 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

Book  Week  pl8  Mr  6  ’67  180w 
Horn  Bk  43:87  P  '67  lOw 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Gallant 

Library  J  92:887  P  16  ’67  120w 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  To  the  Pacific  with 
Lewis  and  Clark,  by  the  eds.  of  Am.  heri¬ 
tage,  the  magazine  of  history;  auth;  Ralph 
K.  Andrist;  consultant:  Edwin  R.  Bingharn. 
149p  il  col  il  maps  $4.96;  to  libs  &  schools 
$4.79  Am.  heritage 

973.4  Clark,  William— Juvenile  literature. 
Lewis,  Meriwether — Juvenile  literature. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature 

“This  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi¬ 
tion  contains  many  extracts  from  the  captains’ 
own  journals.  .  .  .  To  re-create  their  journey 
in  visual  terms,  modern  photographs  have  been 
combined  with  Clark’s  original  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings,  contemporary  portraits  and  engravings, 
and  paintings  by  artists  who  depicted  the  West 
before  .  .  .  the  tide  of  emigration  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ...  in  the  expedition’s  wake.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Age  ten  and  up.” 
(Book  World) 


“[Here  is  a]  rich  collection  of  reproductions 
of  maps,  sketches,  paintings,  photographs,  .  .  . 
illustrating  a  text  that  is  clear  and  expertly 
put  together  for  Interest  of  young  readers. 
Recommended  for  the  High  School  and  public  li¬ 
braries.” 

Best  Sell  27:312  N  1  ’67  140w  [TA] 

“Like  all  the  volumes  in  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Junior  Library,  [this]  is  gorgeously  illus¬ 
trated,  and  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series — a  short,  action-filled  narrative  .  .  .  full 
of  objects  and  scenes  that  are  inherently  pic¬ 
torial.”  B.  A.  Weisherger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p41  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  220w 

“The  narrative  itself  Is  brisk  and  authori¬ 
tative,  following  the  group  as  they  row,  sail, 
paddle,  ride,  climb,  portage,  and  doggedly 
plod  for  more  than  two  years  through  almost 
8,000  miles  of  uncharted  territory.  The  story 
as  told  here  may  appeal  mainly  to  boys.” 
M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  ’67 
11  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Jeraline  Nemey 

Library  J  92:4634  D  16  '67  60w 


AMERICAN  HOME  (periodical).  American  home 
all-purpose  cookbook:  ed.  by  Virginia  T. 
Habeeb  and  the  food  staff  of  Am.  home  [il.  by 
Jen-y  Schiano],  663p  $6.96  Evans,  M.  &  co. 

641.6  Cookery  66-23272 

This  book  is  an  accumulation  of  the  best 
recipes  developed  over  the  years  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  magazine’s  test  kitchens.  Index. 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
the  strenuous  life;  by  the  eds.  of  Am.  heri¬ 
tage,  the  magazine  of  history;  auth:  John  A. 
Garraty.  163p  il  col  il  $4.96;  to  libs  &  schools 
$4.79  Am.  heritage 


B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Theodore — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
Juvenile  literature  67-17820 

A  biography.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grade  six 
and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  well  written  and  flavored  biography,  .  .  , 
for  all  High  School  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  27:183  Ag  1  ’67  90w 
“The  many  illustrations — photographs,  paint¬ 
ings  and  cartoons  of  the  time — add  much  tc 
the  book’s  appeal,  especially  to  reluctani 
readers,  and  make  this  title  a  valuable  ex- 
Judson’s  Theodore  Rooseveli 
[BRD  1963]  and  other  children’s  books  on  th« 
subject  which  do  not  have  so  many  contem¬ 
porary  illustrations.”  Janet  Golovner 

Library  J  92:4260  N  15  ’67  60w 
“  [The  author,  a]  professor  of  history  at  Co 
lurnbia  University,  takes  special  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reform  and  nationalism  which  T.  R 
came  to  personify.  The  trouble  is  that  Rooseveli 
the  cowboy  and  hunter  and  writer  and  fathei 
is  so  often  more  interesting  than  Roosevelt  the 
public  official,  and  the  reader  tends  to  wani 
less  about  the  White  House  and  more  aboui 
oagamore  Hill.  No  one  seems  more  aware  of  this 
dilemma  than  Mr.  Garraty  hlm.self.  .  .  .  Ot 
balance,  however,  this  is  a  beautiful  book,  no1 
least  for  what  it  tells  us  about  our  owr 
time.  The  reader  IS  left  with  a  sense  of  bitter- 
nostalgia  for  an  era  when  an  Americai 
President  could  be  as  convinced  as  was  Theo- 
that  everything  he  did  wa: 
right.”  R.  G.  Ahernethy 

[YA]'^  Bk  R  p20  J1  16  ’67  220v 


“This  is  an  excellent  all-purpose  cookbook.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  the  standard  Joy  of 
Cooking  [by  I.  S.  Rombauer,  BRD  1963]. 
though  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
foods.  The  basic  cooking  tips  are  practical  and 
numerous.  The  vegetable  recipes  seem  espe- 
cialiy  tempting.  There  are  sections  on  diets  for 
over  and  under  weights,  menus,  children’s  par¬ 
ties,  freezing,  spices  and  herbs,  wines,  and  out¬ 
door  cooking.  The  directions  are  clear,  the  in¬ 
dex  seems  adequate,  and  the  illustrations  are 
good.”  L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  92:679  P  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  4  ’66  70w 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Books 
for  children,  1960-1966.  See  The  booklist  and 
subscription  books  bulletin 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Library 
statistics:  a  handbook  of  concepts,  definitions, 
and  terminology;  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Statistics  coordinating  project;  Joel  Williams, 
director.  160p  $5.50  A.L.A. 

021  Libraries — Statistics  66-22724 

“As  of  July  1,  1964,  the  A.L.A.  Statistics  Co¬ 
ordinating  Project  formally  came  to  an  end 
after  one  year  of  Investigation  of  the  field  of 
library  statistics.  This  Project  had  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  objectives  the  development  of  this  hand¬ 
book  and  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  systematic  collection  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  all  types  of  libraries.  .  .  .  The  hand¬ 
book  is  Intended  (a)  to  Isolate  and  describe 
those  aspects  of  library  activity  which  are 
measurable,  (b)  to^  define  these  characteristics 
with  a  precision  that  will  eliminate  confusion 
whenever  a  particular  term  is  used,  and  (c) 
to  propose  the  elimination  of  data  which  have 
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outlived  their  usefulness,  but  continue  to  be  col¬ 
lected  because  of  tradition.”  (Pref)  Appendix: 
Persons  attending  regional  conferences.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Archie  McNeal 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:284  J1  ’67  4G0w 
‘‘This  book  now  takes  a  long  step  forward  in 
bringing  up  to  date  the  choice  of  data,  the 
units  of  measurement,  and  to  some  degree  the 
manner  of  their  analysis.  Joel  Williams,  a 
statistician  by  profession,  and  his  team  of 
five  librarians,  have  hammered  out  here  a 
clear,  workable  statement  of  recommendations 
of  the  statistics  which  all  main  types  of  li¬ 
braries  should  collect.  .  .  .  The  total  set  of 
recommendations  is  consistent,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  that  there  be  national  con¬ 
sistency.  .  .  .  For  our  generation,  this  book 
should  serve  as  the  guide  for  library  statistical 
reporting.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  1966 
ALA.  conference  in  New  York,  Williams  pre¬ 
sented  an  outline  of  a  national  plan  for  the 
collection  of  statistics,  which  rests  on  the  work 
presented  in  this  Handbook.”  Herbert  Goldhor 
Library  J  91:4628  O  1  ’66  350w 

‘‘While  all  who  are  concerned  with  library 
statistics  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
details  of  this  publication  they  will  welcome 
this  body  of  information  which  in  fragments 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many.  Never  before 
have  the  basic  probiems  been  looked  at  with 
more  care,  discussed  and  correlated  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  terms  understood  by  most.”  F.  L. 
Schick 

Library  Q  37:134  Ja  ’67  660w 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Kruzas 

Special  Libraries  57:664  N  ’66  460w 


AMERICAN  poetry;  associate  ed:  Irvin  Ehren- 
preis.  (Stratford-upon-Avon  studies)  244p  $5.75 
St  Martins 

811  American  poetry — ^History  and  criticism 

65-27357 

Contents:  Four  Southerners,  by  L.  D.  Rubin, 
Jr. ;  America  and  the  poet:  Whitman,  Hart 
Crane  and  Frost,  by  J.  A.  Robbins:  The  age  of 
Lowell,  by  Irvin  Ehrenpreis:  Idea  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  Emily  Dickinson,  Marianne  Moore  and 
Ezra  Pound,  by  Elizabeth  Jennings;  Imagism: 
a  unity  of  gesture,  by  A.  R.  Jones;  The  dic¬ 
tion  of  American  poetry,  by  David  Ferry:  An 
ironic  romantic:  three  readings  in  Wallace 
Stevens,  by  Malcolm  Bradbury;  Criticism  and 
poetry,  by  Waiter  Sutton:  The  dark  voice  of 
the  sea:  a  theme  in  American  poetry,  by  Dennis 
Welland:  Against  the  grain:  poets  writing  to¬ 
day,  by  George  Garrett.  Index. 


‘‘Collections  of  essays  on  contemporary  Amer¬ 
ican  writers  are  numerous,  but  [this]  is  one 
of  the  really  valuable  ones.  The  regular  editors 
of  this  series  started  four  years  a§o  and  in¬ 
vited  Irvin  Ehrenpreis,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  to  edit  this  volume,  and  he  has.  been 
fortunate  in  the  critics  he  invited  to  contribute: 
six  Americans,  including  himself,  and  four 
British.  .  .  .  Each  essay  is  preceded  by  a  page 
of  biographical  notes,  an  arrangement  which 
works  admirably.”  G.  W.  Allen 

Am  Lit  38:560  Ja  ‘67  550w 


‘‘Despite  its  focus  on  modern  poets  and  their 
most  notable  antecedents,  and  despite  some 
planned  overlappings  and  points  of  reference, 
this  collection  of  10  essays  has  little  more  order 
or  comprehensiveness  than  the  average  Fest¬ 
schrift  and  much  less  documentation.  Appar¬ 
ently  intended  to  serve  British  general  readers 
and  yet  provide  specialized  studies  with  fresh 
critical  appraisals,  the  book  is  only  in  part  use¬ 
ful  to  American  undergraduates.  .  .  .  The  es¬ 
says  which  can  be  prized  entirely  are  Ehren¬ 
preis’  analysis  of  Robert  Lowell’s  development, 
Jones’  scholarly  appraisal  of  Imagism,  and  Ru¬ 
bin’s  discrimination  of  the  themes  of  four  ma¬ 
jor  ‘Fugitives.’  .  .  .  The  last  is  well  balanced, 
just,  freshly  reasoned;  Jones’  is  the  best  brief 
summary  of  the  Imaglst  movement  for  under¬ 
graduate  use  available;  Ehrenpreis  brilliantly 
makes  clear  wherein  Lowell’s  rhetoric  has  been 
false  ” 

Choice  3:630  O  ’66  230w 


‘‘[This  volume]  is  expert  in  its  measurements. 
Taken  together,  the  statements  affirm  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  wealth  of  the  American  coming-of-age 
in  poetry.  ...  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  British  estimates  are  considerably 
less  authoritative  and  stimulating  than  those 
of  the  American  specialists.  Yet  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  better  guide  for  beginning  students. 


The  complexities  of  modern  American  poetry 
and  the  sharp  divergences  from  established 
English  tradition,  author  to  author,  appear  in 
brilliant  focus.”  James  Baird 

New  Eng  Q  40:134  Mr  '67  650w 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  AFRICAN  CUL¬ 
TURE.  Southern  Africa  in  transition.  See 
Davis,  J.  A.,  ed. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.  West  Berlin:  the  legal  context.  See 
Stanger,  R.  J.,  ed. 


AMERY,  CARL.  Capitulation;  the  lesson  of 
German  Catholicism:  tr.  by  Edward  Quinn 
[with  an  epilogue  by  H.  Boll].  231p  $5.50 
Herder  &  Herder 

282.43  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  67-14139 
“The  central  question  asked  in  this  [w9rk] 
is:  Does  contemporary  German  Catholicism, 
with  its  strong,  disciplined  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Christian 
Democrats  on  the  other,  insure  the  Church’s 
commitment  to  Christian  social  values  any 
more  effectively  than  did  the  German  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  1933?  .  .  .  [The  author]  answers  in 
the  negative.”  (America)  Originally  published 
under  the  title  Die  Kapitulation;  oder  deu- 
tscher  Katholizismus  heute. 


‘‘[Amery]  writes  like  Bemanos  in  a  pam¬ 
phleteering  mood,  but  with  more  .  generous 
awareness  of  historical  and  sociological  real¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  The  American  reader  seeking  for 
parallels  to  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
himself  may  well  discover  some.  But  he  should 
perhaps  be  warned  that  Ameiy  is  more  con¬ 
servative  than  radical.  All  the  little  roots  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  past  has  been  pre¬ 
served  mean  much  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  kind  of  social  and 
political  order  would  gain  his  approval.  He 
predicted  that  the  Social  Democrats  would 
continue  to  be  held  at  arm’s  length  by  the 
Catholic  establishment.  But  the  Christian 
Democrats  have  now  embraced  the  Social 
Democrats.  And  the  result?  Victories  for  the 
former  in  every  eiection  since.”  G.  N.  Shuster 
America  117:40  J1  8  ’67  370w 


‘"Phis  was  written  before  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  but  the  author  prints  as  his  final 
chapter  a  lecture  he  gave  in  July,  1965,  .  in 
which  he  discounts  the  progressive  role  which 
the  German  representatives  played  at  the  coun- 
cii  on  the  ground  that  the  new  spirit  is  not 
being  put  into  practice,  and  especially  has  not 
led  to  firm  opposition  to  the  newly  awakened 
extreme  German  nationalism.  This,  the  writer 
suggests,  may  lead  to  a  ‘new  capitulation. 
This  is  obviously  provocative  and  exaggerated, 
to  say  the  least:  it  also  seems  out  of  date  or 
premature  in  its  pessimism  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  social  and  political  teachings 
of  Pope  John  and  the  present  Pope,  and  the 
principles  established  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  are  gradually  being  worked  out  in 
present-day  Catholicism  in  Germany,  as  else- 
^)-iere — a  process  which  is  bound  to  take  some 
time.  .  .  .  The  introduction  [by  J.  M.  Cameron] 
is  as  thought-provoking  as  Carl  Amery’ s  writ¬ 
ing,  but  it  seems  more  effective  because  of  its 
better  balance.” 

TLS  p643  J1  20  ’67  600w 


AMES,  BERNICE.  Antelope  bread.  60p  $3  Swal¬ 
low,  A. 

811  66-20102 
These  poems  are  grouped  into  three  sections: 
The  natural  world:  The  personal  world;  and  The 
temporal  world.  Some  have  previously  appeared 
in  various  periodicals. 


“Ames’  third  collection  is  very  interesting, 
although  perhaps  uneven.  .  .  .  Each  group  con¬ 
tains  poems  memorable  for  distinction  of  phrase 
and  distinctness  of  image.  Here  are  poems  of 
deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  things;  of  sud¬ 
den  lights  that  transform  ordinary  objects;  of 
skillful  verbalization  of  experience.  Besides 
variety  of  subject  matter  there  is,  also  variety 
of  rhythmic  and  metric  pattern,  a  remarkable 
balance  being  preserved  between  the  latter  and 
the  rhythms  of  contemporary  idiom.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole  this  is  a  volume  of  representative  con¬ 
temporary  poems  which  bears  careful  scrutiny 
and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.” 

Choice  4:816  O  ’67  140w 
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AMES,  BERNICE — Continued 

“The  brilliant  and  the  drab  stand  side  by  side 
in  [these]  pages.  .  .  .  Paradoxically,  Mrs. 

Ames  is  most  often  drab  when  she  strives  hard¬ 
est  for  brilliant  effects.  .  .  .  Conversely,  she  fre¬ 
quently  succeeds  brilliantly  in  homely  poems. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ames  has  the  pow_er  to  vest  an 
ordinarj^  memory  of  childhood  with  an  earn^t- 
ness  and  a  force  which  inspire  awe.  .  .  .  For 
extensive  poetry  collections.’’  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:6091  D  15  ’66  150w 


AMMONS,  A.  R.  Northfield  poems.  69p  $3.95 
Cornell  univ.  press 

811  66-20500 

This  is  the  author’s  fifth  book  of  poerns.  The 
majority  of  the  pieces  have  been  published  in 
periodicals  or  anthologies.  For  Corsons  Inlet 
and  "Tape  for  the  Tuni  of  the  Tear  see  BRD 
1966. 


Choice  4:159  Ap  ’67  120w 
"Mr.  Ammons  is  a  miracle  observer.  .  . 
His  experience  is  direct,  exact  .  .  .  [and  his] 
images  provide  breathtaking  and  delightful 
surprise.  .  .  .  Buy.  And  read  [tliis  book] 
please.”  Jerome  Cushman- 

Library  J  92:586  F  1  '67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  John  Logan 

Nation  204:541  Ap  24  ’67  2300w 
“The  poet’s  joy  is  in  the  writing.  When  the 
writing  is  joyous  enough,  it  carries  over  to 
the  reader  and  becomes  contagious,  like  laugh¬ 
ter.  A.  R.  Ammons’s  poems  in  his  new  book 
are  joyless  and  depressing.  .  .  .  His  sadness 
about  Experience  leads  him  into  wooden  verb 
forms  and  abstract  evasions  which  hobble  his 
love  of  language.  .  .  .  Unable,  apparently, 

to  face  the  joy  of  language,  he  can  only  parry 
it  and  assert  his  indifference.  Talented  or  not, 
he  sends  a  cold  shiver  through  the  reader.” 
Karl  Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  7  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 
Poetry  111:45  O  ’67  180w 
"[This  collection]  is  a  nice  blend  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  treatment  of  nature  and  Neoclassical 
wit.  [a.  R.  Ammons]  often  sounds  like  a 
modern  Wordsworth,  identifying  man  and  na¬ 
ture.  recording  detail,  getting  the  most  out  of 
colloquial  language.  And  yet,  in  his  com- 
ir.onsensical  view  of  man  and  experience  .  .  . 
the  limits  he  places  on  man’s  reach,  and  his 
wry  view  of  modern  philosophy,  he  comes 
through  as  an  Augustan  satirist.”  R.  D.  Spector 
Sat  R  60:38  F  11  ’67  120w 


AMON  CARTER  MUSEUM  OF  WESTERN 
ART,  FORT  WORTH.  Charles  M.  Russell; 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  in  the 
Amon  G.  Carter  coll:  a  descriptive  catalogue 
by  Frederic  G.  Renner;  foreword  by  Ruth 
Carter  Johnson.  148p  il  col  il  $17.50  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

709.73  E.ussell,  Charles  Marlon  66-11162 
This  "is  a  chronological  survey  of  Russell’s 
art  work  viewed  as  a  si.gniflcant  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  .  .  .  Included  is  a  bibliography  of 
works  on  the  artist,  a  listing  of  the  artist’s 
published  work,  the  exhibitions  In  which  the 
works  have  been  shown,  and  a  series  of 
signature  types.”  (Choice) 


“A  catalogue,  with  notes  by  an  authority  on 
Russell,  published  by  an  institution  concerned 
with  the  propagation  of  information  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Western  culture.  .  .  .  As  a  document  on 
Western  history  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  the  book  is  useful  not  only  to  art 
students  but  to  all  concerned  with  this  era. 
The  excellent  illustrations  include  paintings, 
watercolors.  book  illu-strations.  sculptures,  and 
items .  associated  with  the  artist.  Fine  source 
material,  particularly  on  Indians.  The  short 
foreword  by  Carter’s  daughter  hardly  comple¬ 
ments  a  well  documented  introduction  on  the 
artist’s  lusty  life  in  Montana.” 

Choice  3:1122  F  ’67  170w 


"This  beautifully  produced  book,  a  record  ol 
Russell’s  mountain  men,  Indians,  cowtioys,  anc 
Western  scenery,  is  the  nearest  we  can  com( 
to  possessing  a  duplicate  of  the  fine  Cartel 
Collection  in  Fort  Worth.  It  is  a  record  ol 
perfect  impressions  of  the  primitive  West  as  il 
will  n6V6r  agTS/in  l>6  a.s  for  its  verRcity, 

there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  apprecihtiv€ 
recollections  of  all  who  knew  the  countir  a1 


that  time  and  loved  Charles  Bussell.  .  .  .,  A 
very  desirable  book  for  most  pubnc  libraries, 
high-school  collections  of  a,ny  size,  ana  for 
all  academic  and  art  collections. ’’  Lee  Ash 

Lihrarv  J  91:6068  D  15  ’66  180w  [YA] 


AMOSOFF,  N.  The  open  heart:  tr.  from  the 
Russian  by  George  St.  George.  248p  «4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  67-10898 

This  journa'l  covers  two  days  in  the  life  of  a 
“Russian  surgeon.  The  first  day  9Pens  m  a 
hospital  morgue,  where  the  surgeon,  is  doing  an 
autopsy  on  a  young  girl  who  had  died  during  a 
heart  operation  tlie  day, before,  and  closes  after 
an  unexpected  aneurysm  bursts  and  causes  the 
death  of  another  girl.  The  second  day  .  .  is 

built  around  the  young  mathematician,  Sasha, 
in  whose  heart  the  surgeon  successfully  places 
an  artificial  valve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  is  intensely.  .  often  .  searingly. 
Introspective,  a  case  of  a  brilliant  mind  assay¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  its  own  existence.  .  .  .  .  It 
must  delight  readers  who  appreciate  a  fine 
literary  style  and  enhance  one’s  respect  for 
surgery  as  a  profession:  but  none  of  that  is 
distinctively  Russian.  The  American  reader 
.  .  .  will  look  for  something  more.  Here  is  the 
personal  testimony  of  a  highly  intelligent, 
highly  educated  man  .  .  .  [who]  has  lived  under 
no  other  form  of  government  than  Commu¬ 
nism,  but  he  has  not  been  directly  involved 
with  the  regime.  ...  It  might  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  the  view  of  a  highly  trained  mind 
free  of  obvious  bias  should  be  valuable.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Dr.  Amosoff  expresses  no  views  on 
Communism.  .  .  .  He  does,  however,  express 
[a  view  of  America]  that  is  arresting  indeed. 
.  .  .  Over  all,  [his]  is  a  false  picture.  .  .  .  [But] 
it  is  worth  thinkin.g  over,  for  it  is  the  view 
of  a  man  who  is  far  more  than  most  of  us 
a  seeker  after  truth.”  G.  W.  .Johnson 

Book  Week  p6  Mr  12  ’67  llOOw 
“This  is  a  profound  story  that  deals  with  tlie 
struggle  between  science  and  humanity  and 
between  selflessness  and  pride.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  public  and  college  collections.” 
W.  K.  Beatty 

Library  J  92:566  F  1  '67  180w 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Lasagna 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ap  9  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:193  Mr  11  ’67  250w 


“[The  author]  has  written  an  overwhelmingly 
personal  diary  of  his  failures,  his  weaknesses, 
and  his  mistakes.  Out  of  this  introspection 
emerges  a  sharp  sketch  of  the  self-doubt  that 
is  the  curse  of  the  sensitive  man  who  every  day 
takes  complete  responsibility  for  the  lives  of 
other  men.  Professor  Amosoff.  who  runs  his 
own  experimental  laboratory  and  is  chief  of 
cardiovascular  surpery  at  a  major  hospital  in 
Kiev,  provides  virtually  no  autobiographical 
information  in  his  book.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  two  days,  separated  by  a  couple  of  years, 
that  he  records  in  this  journal,  his  mental  and 
emotional  life  is  revealed  w'ith  exceptional 
clarity.  .  .  .  Profe.ssor  Amosoff  alters  most  of 
our  images  about  the  surgeon  and  his  art,  but 
perhaps  it’s  time  that  happened.”  B.  R. 
Boylan 

Sat  R  50:51  F  25  ’67  660w 


AMSBARY,  GEORGE  S.,  ed.  Childcraft:  the 
how  and  why  library.  See  Childcraft:  the  how 
and  why  library 


AMUZEGAR.  JAHANGIR.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  theory  and  practice:  the  case  of 
Iran.  275p  $15  Praeger 


309.2  Technical  assistance.  Iran — ^Economic 
conditions  •  65-27476 


This  study  is  concerned  “with  the  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government 
aid  missions.  .  .  .  [The  author]  considers  three 
broad  is.sues:  (1)  Iran’s  need  for  technic,al  as¬ 
sistance  and  her  capacity  to  accept  such  aid;  (2) 
the  supply  and  quality  of  technicians  from  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  the  is.sues  Involved  in  a 
‘rational  transfer’  of  U.S.  technoloeri'  to  Iran. 
To  examine  these  issues  he  e.stablishes  ten 
criteria  of  optimum  effectiveness  of  an  aid 
program.  .  .  .  He  then  examines  the  U.S.  aid 
program’s  fifteen  years  experience  (1950-65)  in 
Iran  in  terms  of  its  success  in  meeting  these 
criteria.”  (Am  Bcon  R) 


‘."There  is  little  doubt  that  virtually  all 
points  made  by  the  author  are  valid  and 
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relevant.  .  .  .  They  are  of  course  not  new.  .  .  . 
The  author  is  clearly  not  aiming  a  broadside 
attack  against  the  program,  and  he  presents  his 
case  with  restraint.  One  might  feel  that  he 
gives  insufficient  attention  to  the  difficulties 
originating  within  the  Iranian  establishment. 

.  .  .  His  method  is  essentially  to-  assert  some¬ 
thing  about  the  program,  and  then  offer  num¬ 
erous  quotes  as  supporting  evidence.  Quota¬ 
tions  no  matter  how  numerous  or  how  unani¬ 
mous  in  point  of  view  do  not  constitute  clinch¬ 
ing  argument.  .  .  .  So,  for  the  reader  un¬ 
acquainted  with  problems  of  technical  aid  and 
interested  in  a  readable  survey  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  the  book  has  merit.  I21  terms  of  revealing 
something  about  the  mechanics  of  effective  aid 
programs,  and  of  seeking  an  explanation  of 
exactly  how  and  why  certain  factors  affect  an 
aid  program,  the  book  is  disappointing.”  H.  J. 
Bruton 

Am  Econ  R  56:1290  D  ’66  1600w 
‘‘This  book  has  a  misleading  title.  Amuzegar 
in  no  way  attacks  theoretical  issues  or  ti.ses 
economic  theory  to  analyze  the  special  case  of 
Iran,  1950-65.  The  book  attempts  to  describe 
and  evaluate  Point  IV  aid  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  over  the  period  involved.  It  relies  on  AID 
Mission  data  and  locai  sources;  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  general  work  by  economi.sts  in  the 
field.  The  writing  itself  is  somewhat  dull  ajid 
technical.  Too  specialized  and  descriptive  to  be 
useful  to  the  undergraduate  interested  in  for¬ 
eign  aid.” 

Choice  3:823  N  ’66  90w 


ANALOG  SCIENCE  FACT  AND  SCIENCE 
FICTION.  Collected  editorials  from  Analog. 
See  Campbell,  J.  W. 


ANCEL,  MARC.  Social  defence;  a  modem 
approach  to  criminal  problems:  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Leon  Radzinowicz  [tr.  and  rev.  by  J. 
Wilson  and  the  author].  232p  $6.95  Schocken 
364  Crime  and  criminals — Rehabilitation. 
Criminal  law  66-11367 

In  this  study  of  crime,  criminal  law  and  penal 
policy,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  France 
urges  “a  renovated  criminal  law  with  the  so¬ 
cial  readaptation  of  the  offender  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  target.”  (p.190)  Juvenile  Court  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  United  States  are  cited  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  application  of  social  defence. 
Translated  and  revised  from  La  nouvelle  de¬ 
fense  sociale,  published  in  1954.  Index. 


“Sociologists  will  find  this  book  interesting 
but  somewhat  exasperating.  .  .  .  Few  sociolo¬ 
gists  will  argue  against  the  spirit  of  such  a 
movement,  but  they  will  raise  questions  about 
the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  social 
defence  in  terms  of  specific  techniques,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  programs.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  be 
frustrated  in  his  search  for  answers  to  these 
questions  because  M.  Ancel  does  not  deal  with 
issues  of  operation.  His  book  is  a  careful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
social  defence  movement  and  the  philosophical 
premises  underlying  this  system  of  justice  and 
correction:  it  is  not  a  blueprint  for  action.  But 
for  its  discussion  of  the  problems  of  applying 
classical  criminal  law  to  contemporary  crimi¬ 
nal  behavior,  this  book  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  of  the  sociology  of  law.” 


D.  A.  Ward 

Am  Soc 


R  32:495  Je  ’67  500w 


“Although  there  is  little  new  for  the  aca¬ 
demic,  treatment  oriented  student  of  crimi¬ 
nology  and  penology,  [this]  will  jar  practition¬ 
ers  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  who  are 
punltlvely  and/or  custodially  oriented.  .  .  . 

American  readers  will  find  the  argtiments  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  those  in  a  ‘pre- 
criminal’  stage  as  a  foi'ni  of  prevention  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  democratic  ideal.  These  ideas 
and  doctrines  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  ‘new 
penology’  much  discussed  in  America  in  the  late 


1930’ 


Choice 


5:857 
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ANCIENT  society  and  institutions;  studies 
presented  to  Victor  Ehrenberg  on  his  75th 
birthday;  ed,  by  E.  Badian.  312p  $11.50  Barnes 
&  Noble 


938  History,  Ancient.  Ehrenberg, 


Victor 

67-2999 


Nine  out  of  the  eighteen  contributions  to  this 
festschrift  “are  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  deterioration  of  Athenian  democracy, 
ranging  from  well-trodden  ground  like  the 
Solonian  crisis  (Professor  R.  J.  Hopper)  or 
Periclean  imperialism  (H.  B.  Mattingly)  to  such 


technical  problems  of  interpretation  as  the  size 
of  private  estates  in  Attica  (G.  E.  M.  de  ate 
Croix  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Lewus.  in  different  con¬ 
texts)  or  the  voting  procedure  at  the  election 
of  the  Generals  (Dr.  E.  S.  Stayeley).  Of  the 
remaining  half  of  the  contributions,  four  deal 
with  Spai-ta,  .  .  .  Two  [are]  on  Rome  and  one 
each  on  'rroy,  the  Etruscans,  and  Alexander 
the  Great.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  M.  F.  McGregor 
Am  Hist  R  73:110  O 


’67  350w 


“An  especially  important  compilation  of  ar¬ 
ticles  mostly  by  eminent  British  classicists.  .  .  . 
■The  topics  dealt  with  range  from  the  politics  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  descriptions  of 
the  nature  of  Institutions.  In  general  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  for  the  classicist  but  should  be  very 
useful  for  those  working  in  political  science 
and  history.  Some  of  the  articles  are  perhaps 
too  technical  for  effective  understanding  by  the 
nonspecialized  but  the  general  level  of  writing 
is  quite  high,  .  .  .  Both  a  vita  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Ehrenber.g  are  included,  which  make 
the  book  additionally  welcome.” 

Choice  4:886  O  ’67  lOOw 


“It  is  not  often  that  the  character  of  a  Fest¬ 
schrift  is  so  dominated  by  the  personality  of 
its  recipient  as  this  collection  of  studies.  .  ... 
[Professor  Ehrenberg’s]  own  life  of  scholarship 
has  been  divided  between  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  England  (.since  1939).  The  se¬ 
quence  of  movements  and  dates  tells  its  own 
story,  which  .  .  .  has  no  doubt  .  .  .  sharpened 
his  perceptions  of  the  underlying  tendencies  in 
the  ancient  political  systems  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  scholarship.  .  .  .  The  same  acute¬ 
ness  is  apparent  in  a  number  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  [here,]  .  .  .  some  of  them  by  his  own 
pupils.” 

TLS  pl69  Mr  2  ’67  550w 


ANDERSON,  C.  W.,  ed.  C.  W.  Anderson;s 

Favorite  horse  stories;  coll,  and  il.  by  C.  W. 

Anderson.  192p  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.90  Dutton 
636.1  Horses — .Tuvenile  literature.  Litera¬ 
ture — Collections — Juvenile  literature 

67-20121 

The  “author  and  illustrator  of  stories  about 
horses  selects  from  the  work  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  those  stories,  essays  and  poems  that  he 
most  enjoys.  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


“The  book  is  energized  by  .  .  .  life-like  draw¬ 
ings  and  bv  a  kinetic  classic  from  the  pen  of 
Will  James.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:180  N  10  ’67  50w 


“Selections  Include  excerpts  from  National 
Velvet,  A  Touch  of  Greatness,  and  A  Filly  for 
Joan,  writings  of  Will  James  and  Ross  Santee 
and  accounts  about  horselovers,  jockeys,  and 
great  horses  (Man  O’  War,  the  Tetrarch, 
Whirlaway,  and  Citation).  A  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Anderson  precedes  each  selection 
and  he  has  done  all  but  two  of  the  illustrations. 
Thou.gh  it’s  not  an  outstanding  anthologry,  An¬ 
derson’s  many  devotees  form  an  assured  audi¬ 
ence.”  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  92:4256  N  15  ’67  90w 


ANDERSON.  G.  W.  The  history  and  religion  of 
Israel.  210p  il  maps  $3.75  Oxford 
221.9  Judaism.  Bible.  O.T. — History  of  Bib¬ 
lical  events  [66-755191 

“A  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  volumes  of 
the  Clarendon  Bible  series  is  being  undertaken, 
using  the  Revised  Standard  Version  as  its  basic 
Biblical  text.  The  first  volume  differs  from  the 
earlier  Clarendon  volume  in  that  it  Integrates 
the  history  and  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  and 
in  tliat  it  does  not  end  with  Ezra,  but  with  the 
Maccabean  Revolt.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Century  83:1036  Ag  24  ’66  50w 
“Anderson  clearly  cites  his  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  changes  [in  this  revised  series!.  This 
is  a  useful  book,  which  presents  the  material 
from  the  liberal,  scholarly  viewpoint.  Indexes 
and  an  attached  chronological  table  increase  its 
value.  Every  library  should  consider  its  pur¬ 
chase.”  Shlldes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:117  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


ANDERSON,  HOWARD,  ed.  The  familiar  letter 
in  the  eighteenth  century:  ed.  by  Howard 
Anderson.  Philip  B.  Daghlian  [and]  Irvin 
Ehrenpreis.  306p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Kan.  press 
826  English  letters  66-17466 

A  collection  of  essays  “on  the  familiar  letters 
of  Swift,  Pope,  Sterne,  Richardson,  Lady  Mary 
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Wortley  Montagu,  Gray,  Walpole,  Burk^ 
Cowper,  Gibbon,  Boswell,  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Dr.  Johnson.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Although  the  essays  vary  in  quality,  they 
consistently  call  our  attention  to  Important 
literary  issues  and  concepts  of  the  period.  .Art, 
nature,  morality,  grace — the  central  critical 
terms  of  the  age — recur  repeatedly.  With  a 
range  of  tone  from  Cowper’s  apparent  intimacy 
.  .  .  to  Burke’s  moral  authority,  the  letters 
resolve  in  remarkably  varied  ways  the  tension 
between  their  writers’  egos  and  the  demands 
of  subject  matter  and  audience.  This  collection 
is  absorbing,  important,  unprecedented,  and 
surely  indispensable  for  undergraduate  or  gradu¬ 
ate  collections.” 

Choice  3:1126  F  ’67  170w 
“There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  so  brilliant 
and  varied  a  selection  of  correspondents,  but 
unfortunately  much  of  this  book  runs  to  shop 
talk  among  the  scholars  and  reads  like  a  volume 
of  footnotes  without  the  text.  At  best  the 
essays  are  prefaces  to  letters  that  are  not  there: 
less  successful  are  the  chapters  filled  with  cozy 
allusions,  blind  references  and  little  scholarly 
points  methodically  illustrated  with  fragmentary 
quotations.  The  editors  would  have  helped  the 
average  reader  by  leading  off  with  the  admirable 
summary  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
biographical  sketches  of  the  13  Augustans  under 
discussion  would  have  been  a  great  boon.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  19  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Brady 

Yale  R  66:674  Je  ’67  380w 


ANDERSON,  HOWARD,  ed.  Studies  in  criti¬ 
cism  and  aesthetics,  1660-1800;  essays  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Holt  Monlr;  ed.  by  Howard 
Anderson  and  John  S.  Shea.  419p  il  $10  Unlv. 
of  Minn,  press 

809  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Esthetics.  Monk,  Samuel  Holt 

66-23425 

These  essays  are  published  in  honor  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  who  is  known  for  his  scholarship  in  the 
field  of  eighteenth-century  English  literature, 
literary  criticism  and  aesthetics.  List  of  books, 
articles,  and  reviews  published  by  Samuel  Holt 
Monk.  Index. 


“The  19  contributors  collectively  range  over 
the  period  from  Dryden  to  Wordsworth,  dis¬ 
cussing  many  of  its  aesthetic  aspects  from 
painting  to  prosody.  Although  the  articles  are 
of  interest  to  the  specialist,  their  contents  are 
never  narrow  or  insignificant,  primarily  owing 
to  the  calibre  of  the  contributors,  among  whom 
are  B.  H.  Bronson.  R.  W.  Lee,  Earl  Miner, 
Ernest  Tuveson,  Irvin  Ehrenpreis.  Ralph  Cohen, 
E.  C.  Mossner,  and  Geoffrey  Tillotson.  But 
there  is  not  one  essay  the  general  reader  will 
want  to  ignore,  because  the  erudition  ig  gen¬ 
erally  marked  by  a  refreshing  grace  and  ease 
of  style.  .  .  .  The  book  is  mar?-ed  only  by  faulty 
dummying,  causing  occasional  notes  to  appear 
a  page  late.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all 
libraries.” 

Choice  4:816  O  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Elaine  Bender 

Library  J  92:1490  Ap  1  ’67  140w 


ANDERSON,  J.  R.  L.  Vinland  voyage.  278p  il 
maps  $6.95  Funk 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels.  Griffin  (Yacht) 

67-27234 

“In  1966,  to  investigate  the  validity  of  his 
belief  that  Vinland  is  our  New  England,  [the 
author]  set  sail  on  the  44-foot  cutter  ‘(3rlffin’ 
with  five  of  his  friends.  Their  4000-mile  jour¬ 
ney  from  England  via  Iceland  and  Greenland  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  New  England  followed 
the  route  of  the  ancient  Vikings  in  their  search 
for  fertile  lands  to  colonize.”  (Library  J)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography. 


Griffin’s  battles  with  the  North  Atlantic  and 
her  own  defects.  .  .  Like  all  searchers  fo 
Vinland,  he  has  determined  views  about  its 
location:  arguing  persuasively,  but  in  an  undog- 
matic  and  unpretentious  fashion,  9^ 

Martha’s  Vineyard.  .  .  .  Until  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Vinland  settlement  confirmed  beyo^ 
doubt  by  archaeological  evidence,  man  will  ti^ 
and  rightly  so,  to  discover  it.  as  Mr.  Andwsra 
has  done,  by  an  approach  from  the  sea. 
however,  will  write  as  good  a  book  as  Wis 
about  their  adventures  in  the  tracks  of  Leu 
Eriksson.”  ,  _ 

-ri  c  -rxOJO  Q  91  *A7 


ANDERSON,  JACK.  Washington  exposA  487p 
il  $6  Public  affairs  press 
320.973  U.S.— Politics  and  government — 
1945-1963.  U.S.— Politics  and  gpvernment-— 

1963-  .  Washington,  D.C. — Social  life., 

customs  67-14902 

A  “compilation  of  tales  of  misdeeds  in  high 
places.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Choice  4:581  J1  ’67  230w 
Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  25  ’67  40w 
“If  all  the  searing  charges  of  scandalous  be¬ 
havior  in  ‘Washington  Expose’  were  being  re¬ 
ported  for  the  first  time,  the  impact  would  be 
stunning.  But  Jack  Anderson’s  .  .  .  [book]  is 
still  very  jarring.  It  would  almost  seem  as  ii 
every  phase  of  government  except  the  Supreme 
Court  were  infected.  ...  A  coauthor  with  Drew 
Pearson  of  ‘Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
[BRD  1931],  Mr.  Anderson  is  particifiarly 
slashing  in  his  account  of  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D)  of  Connecticut.  .  .  .  The  original  allegations 
were  disturbing  enough.  But  Mr.  Anderson 
further  charges  that  the  FBI  was  used  to  in¬ 
timidate  witnesses  against  the  Senator.  .  .  . 
Washington  lobbying  is  a  fertile  field  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Mr.  Anderson  s  blunt 
plow  splatters  far  and  wide.”  C.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  4  67 

600w 

“The  mass  of  data  assembled  in. this  sprawl¬ 
ing  book  is  impressive  and  dismaying.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  protege  and  20-year  associate,  of  Drew 
Pearson,  is  by  his  own  admission  ‘neither  his¬ 
torian  nor  scholar,’  but  rather  an  inyestigator 
who  pokes  in  places  shrewd  and  ambitious  re¬ 
porters  avoid.  That  is  why  the  book  has  its 
uses  in  public  libraries:  it  is  a  welcome  .anti¬ 
dote  to  the  more  polite  books  that  omit  so 
many  embarrassing  details.”  Allan  Angoff 
Library  J  92:1829  My  1  ’67  160w 
“Mr.  Anderson  believes  that  a  Washington 
chronicler  should  ‘prick  the  powerful  and  de¬ 
flate  the  pompous.’  To  accomplish  these  Inci¬ 
sions  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  make  ex¬ 
cursions  into  such  topics  as  genocide  and  the 
terrorism  of  Moslems  and  other  minorities  In 
Sinkiang  and  Inner  Mongolia.  .  .  .  Nothing  holds 
the  book  together  except  the  genial  tolerance 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Press  and  recurrent  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  dangers  of  suppression  of  in¬ 
formation  in  all  branches  of  the  government. 
.  .  .  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  may 
sometimes  be  cataclysmic  at  the  breakfast  ta¬ 
ble.  but  the  diet  does  not  sustain  itself  as  a 
book.  .  .  .  Indisputably,  [they]  have  long  been 
a  felt  presence  in  Washington.  .  .  .  But  com¬ 
pared  to  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  this 
book  is  a  sad  disappointment.  .  .  .  [It]  is  soggy 
and  shapeless,  and  will  do  nothing  to  establish 
Mr.  Anderson’s  claim  to  the  succession.”  F.  L. 
Holborn 

Sat  R  50:31  Mr  4  ’67  550w 


ANDERSON,  JOHN  Q.,  ed.  Tales  of  frontier 
’Texas,  1830-1860.  315p  $5.95  S.M.U.  press 
976.4  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Texas 

66-19620 

“Tales  of  the  frontier  were  popular  reading 
material  in  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  between  1830  and 
1860.  Professor  Anderson  of  the  University  of 
Houston  has  assembled  a  .  .  .  collection  from 
these  sources,  presenting  the  pieces  with  little 
alteration.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“A  fa,scmatlng  book  recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  academic  libraries.”  E.  L  Yonge 
Library  J  92:3640  O  15  ’67  llOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  5  ’67  220w 
“Being  a  good  journalist,  ag  well  as  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Vlnlander,  Mr.  Anderson  has  recorded 
the  story  of  the  quest  in  a  book  which  makes 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  literature  of  deep- 
sea  voyages  in  small  boats.  .  .  .  He  tells  in 
plain  and  unadorned  prose  the  story  of  the 
preparations,  of  the  daily  routine  and  of  the 


“This  book  is  a  skimming  from  the  kind  of 
primary  sources  that  nourished  such  an  im¬ 
portant  anthology  as  ,1.  Frank  Dobie’s  Tales  of 
Old-Time  Texas  [BRD  1955],  which  remains 
the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  print.  Excellent 
introductory  essays  by  Anderson,  who  also  sup¬ 
plies  complete  bibliographical  and  biographical 
notes  indispensable  to  the  questing  student. 
Fully  Indexed,  a  worthy  acquisition  for  school 
and  public  libraries  in  Texas.” 

Choice  4:159  Ap  ’67  160w  [YA] 
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“[This]  book  Is  edited  in  an  effective,  unob¬ 
trusive  fashion,  giving  the  reader  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  for  himseif  the  origins  of  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  durable  legend.  .  .  .  Explanatory  notes  on 
customs,  events,  individuals,  or  the  meaning 
of  local  or  regional  expressions  are  helpfully 
provided  at  the  end  of  sections  Where  needed. 
The  natural  appeal  of  the  adventurous,  excit¬ 
ing  subject  makes  the  reading  of  this  book  an 
enjoyable  experience.  The  color,  roughness,  and 
I  ustic  humor  of  the  early  Anglo-American  set¬ 
tlers  in  Texas  are  especially  interesting  when 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  Out 
of  the  editor’s  far-reaching  research  has  come 
an.  attractively  arranged  volume  which  will  be 
u/eful  to  students  in  this  area.  But  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  book  might  have  been  enhanced 
by  a  simple  map  for  those  less  familiar  with 
the  geography  of  Texas.”  R.  W.  Larson 
J  Am  Hist  53:821  Mr  ’67  310w 


“This  is  not  a  collection  of  ‘tall,  Texas  tales. 
The  first  selection  presents  impressions  of  the 
land  by  early  adventurers,  then  continues  with 
stories  about  varmints  and  mustangs,  about 
the  Texans,  the  heroes  such  as  Sam  Houston. 
Jim  Bowie,  and  Deaf  Smith,  about  the  rangers, 
ajid  concludes  with  some  Texas-style  humorous 
stories  based  on  the  breaking  in  of  the  tender¬ 
foot.  This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  all  South¬ 
western  collections.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  91:5955  D  1  ’66  120w 


ANDERSON,  JOHN  Q.,  ed.  With  the  bark  on: 
popular  humor  of  the  Old  South;  comp,  and 
ed.  with  introd.  and  notes  by  John  Q.  Ander¬ 
son;  drawings  by  Mary  Alice  Bahler.  337p 
$7.50  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 

817  American  wit  and  humor.  Southern 
States  67-13998 


This  anthology  contains  backwoods  stories 
originally  published  in  newspapers  such  as  the 
Richmond  (Louisiana)  Compiler;  the  Tribune  of 
Chambers.  Alabama;  and  the  Southern  WiRch- 
Tower  in  the  thirty  years  preceedlng  the  Civil 
War.  “Originally,  most  of  the  material  was 
published  anonymously,  but  [the  edlton  has 
provided  notations  based  on  .  .  .  research  con¬ 
cerning  the  identification  and  characteristics  of 
the  writers  of  this  rustic,  often  lusty,  hurnor. 
He  has  arranged  the  stories  under  topical 
headings,  such  as  ‘The  River,’  ‘Fun  and  Frolic, 
and  ‘Masculine  Amusement’  and  prefaced  each 
section  with  a  brief  ,  .  .  essay  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  humor.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:440  N  ’67  80w 


“Anderson,  whose  contributions  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  American  humor  and  folklore  are 
already  formidable,  has  here  given  some  of  the 
neglected  humorists  a  welcome  measui'e  ot 
recognition.  The  stories  gathered  are  yaluaWe 
not  only  for  the  part  they  have  played  in  the 
development  of  American  literature  as  early 
seeds  of  realism,  but  also  as  rich ,  cuRural 
materials  for  the  social  historian.  A  significant 
contribution  of  Anderson  is  his  several  intro¬ 
ductions  to  each  of  the  sections  (topically  ar¬ 
ranged),  in  which  he  summarizes  the  cultural 
importance  of  the  tales.  Reading  the  volume  is 
to  regain  momentarily  a  sense  of  what  lite 
must  have  been  like  on  the  frontier  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  A  must 
purchase  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:816  O  ’67  190w 

“Although  I  have  some  quarrel  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Anderson’s  synonymous  use  of  the  terms 
‘Old  South’  and  ‘Old  Southwest.’  I  cannot  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  apparent  real  value  of  this  book. 

.  Most  of  the  stories  will  not  bring  a  deep 
laugh  from  20th-Century  man,  but  many  .of 
today’s  ‘barbarians’  wlU  appreciate  the  ironies 
and  delights  found  in  them.  Good  reading  as 
well  as  useful  to  the  scholar  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 
Library  J  92:2575  J1  ’67  230w 


“Most  of  the  tales  have  appeared  in  other 
humor  collections  within  the  last  two  decades, 
but  this  compiler-editor’s  dedicated  attachment 
to  time  and  region  gives  his  book  a  distinction. 
.  .  .  Thoroughly  competent  in  scholarship,  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Mr.  Anderson 
ably  supports  his  thesis  that  frontier  humor 
exerted  unmeasured  influence  on  resdlsm  in 
American  letters  of  a  later  period.  His  selec¬ 
tions  reflect  his  sympathetic  comprehension 
both  of  the  tellers  of  tales  and  of  the  readers 
who  waited  avidly  from  issue  to  issue  for  the 
publications  that  offered  them.”  Paul  Flowers 
Sat  R  50:54  Je  10  ’67  660w 


ANDERSON,  JOHN  T.,  Jt.  auth.  Excursions 
in  number  theory.  See  Ogilvy,  C,  S. 


ANDERSON,  LONZO.  Zeb;  11.  by  Peter 
Burchard.  154p  il  $3.75  Knopf 

67-310 

“Zeb  joined  his  father  and  oldest  brother  as 
they  were  to  make  a  journey  to  a  new  home¬ 
stead  west  of  the  Delaware  River.  In  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  river  his  father  and  brother  drown 
and  Zeb  is  left  alone  to  make  his  way  through 
the  long  winter  with  the  help  of  Rash,  the 
family  hound.”  (Best  Sell)  “Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Anderson  tells  the  tale  with  an  even  pace 
that  combines  suspense  with  excitement,  color 
with  the  prosaic  details  of  survival.  Young 
readers  will  enjoy  the  story,  and,  while  it.  is 
intended  for  the  very  young,  those  begmmng 
high  school  will  appreciate  the  details  and  the 
vivid  style.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  nine.” 

Best  Sell  26:366  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
“I  learned  a  lot  of  woodcraft  from  Zeb:  how 
to  start  a  fire  with  a  bow  and  a  flrestick;  how 
to  carry  a  fire  to  another  place  without  a  kettle 
to  put  it  in.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  isn’t  very  con¬ 
vincing,  .  .  .  [but]  there  isn't  much  .  .  .  any¬ 
way.  ’i'here  is  tremendous,  convincing  suspense. 
Zeb  is  a  boy  with  whom  any  boy  can  identify. 
I  Identified  with  him,  too,  holding  my  breath. 
.  .  .  [He  is]  durable,  ingenious,  courageous  and 
patient,  though  for  a  frontier  type,  he  is  re¬ 
markably  soft-hearted.  .  .  .  Peter  Burchard  s 
illustrations  strengthen  the  reader’s  compassion 
for  a  small  boy  alone  in  the  big  woods.”  D.  M. 

Johnson  Week  p32  (fall  children’s  issue) 

O  30  ’66  350w 

Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Gray 

Library  J  92:330  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Polly  Longsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  6  ’66  80w 


ANDERSON,  M.  S.  The  Eastern  question, 
1774-1923;  a  study  in  international  relations. 
435p  maps  $9  St  Martins 

949.6  Eastern  question.  Turkey — Foreign 
relations  66-13896 


The  author,  a  reader  in  international  history 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  up  to  date  the  material  cov¬ 
ered  in  The  Eastern  Question:  an  Historical 
Study  in  European  Diplomacy,  by  J.  A.  R.  Mar¬ 
riott  (BRD  1917).  Bibliography.  Index 


Reviewed  by  L.  S.  Stavrlanos 

Am  Hist  R  72:1345  J1  ’67  310w 

“Mr.  Anderson  has  performed  his  task  well. 
Based  on  a  wide  range  of  materials,  including 
works  in  Russian  and  Western  languages,  he 
has  retold  the  story  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  the  Great  Powers  in  the,  late  eighteenth 
century.  ...  In  the  nineteenth  century,  luce 
Marriott,  he  centers  on  the  Crimean  War,  but 
with  a  different  interpretation.  .  .  .  But  diplo¬ 
matic  histoi-y.  even  in  the  classic,  has  its  lirnl- 
tations.  One  misses  in  these  pages  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  attempts  at  reform  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  meet  both  the  external  challenges  and 
the  demands  within  the  Empire,  as  embodied  m 
the  Tanzimat  era  of  1839-1876.  In  the  diplo¬ 
matic  field,  too,  more  attention  might  well  have 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the  American 
position,  especially  in  the  period  of  1919-1923.” 

H.  N.  Howar^^  372:144  J1  ’67  370w 

Choice  4:738  S  '67  140w 
Economist  220:824  Ag  27  ’66  350w 

“Though  stiff  work  for  the  common  reader 
[this]  will  be  a  boon  to  schoolmasters,  sixth- 
form  history  sets  and  first  year  undergraduates. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Anderson’s  competent  work  of  com¬ 
pression  ...  is  distinguished  by  a  sense  of 
proportion  that  enables  him,  without  ever  stray¬ 
ing  far  from  his  main  theme,  to  Insert  re¬ 
minders  of  distant  events  that  affected  Ottoman 
fortunes  .  .  .  Nevertheless  his  judgments, 

though  so  steady,  are  sometimes  chilly  to  a 
fault.  His  examinations  of  what  they  fought 
each  other  for  too  often  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion:  ‘Nothing  much.’  .  .  .  The  book’s  merit 
is  its  efficiency;  its  defect,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  evoke  a  smile,  a  tear,  or  a  sigh.” 
TLS  pl019  N  10  ’66  600w 
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ANDERSON,  MARGARET.  The  children  of 
the  South;  with  a  foreword  by  Ralph  McGill. 
20Sp  $4.95  Fari-ar,  Straus 
370.19  Segregation  in  education.  Negroes — 
Education  66-2U1G9 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:198  Ap  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elman 

Commonweal  85:407  Ja  13  ’67  850w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvi  spring  ’67  180w 


ANDERSON,  MARY.  Universities:  British, 
Indian,  African.  See  Ashby,  E. 


ANDERSON,  PERRY,  ed.  Towards  socialism: 
ed.  for  the  New  left  review  by  Perry  Ander¬ 
son  and  Robin  Blackburn:  in  trod,  to  the  Am. 
ed.  by  Andrew  Hacker.  397p  88.50  Cornell 
univ.  press 

335  Socialism — Great  Britain.  Great  Britain 
— Social  conditions.  Labor  and  laboring 
classes.  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain) 

66-13810 

These  essays  “deal  with  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  society,  the  character  of  British 
neo-capitalism,  the  Labour  Party,  [among  other 
problems],  workers’  control,  the  welfare  state.’’ 
(Choice)  Most  of  them  first  appeared  in  the 
British  socialist  journal.  New  Left  Review. 


“Intellectually,  if  not  politically,  this  is  one 
of  the  two  most  important  volumes  of  British 
socialist  thought  since  1945— the  other  being 
Crosland’s  revisionist  work  The  Future  of  So¬ 
cialism  [BRD  1957.  The  book]  ...  is  an  Im- 
pressive  sign  of  the  maturity  and  sophistication 
which  British  New  Left  thinking  lias  so  far 
attained.  Its  intellectual  perspectives  are  wider 
than  we  have  come  to  expect  of  most  Anglo- 
American  left-wing  theorizing.  The  debts  are 
i?  Lukacs,  Gramsci,  and  Sartre.  In  a  sense, 
the  thoughts  on  socialist  strategy  are  self¬ 
consciously  utopian:  but  after  so  much  jaded 
realism,  socialist  utopias  are  welcome  Indeed. 
Important  for  all  college  libraries.’’ 

Choice  4:220  Ap  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:3740  Ag  ’68  150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

New  Statesman  70:14  J1  2  ’65  1700w 
“Although  their  definition  of  socialism  lacks 
precision,  [the  contributors  to  this  volume]  are 
convinced  that  our  mid-twentieth-century  socio¬ 
economic  system  .  .  .  displays  basic  defects 
for  which  only  ‘socialistic’  remedies  are  ap- 
‘Exploitation’  and  ‘oppression’ 
still  figure  in  the  vocabulary  .  .  .  [but]  maior 
emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  Impoverishment 
J m  a  market- dominated  society, 
and  the  frustration  of  aspirations  by  an  order 
based  on  economic  inequality  and  social  class- 
distinction.  .  .  Perry  Anderson,  Robin  Black- 
John  Westergaard  .  .  .  are  the  stars 
forte  of  this  trio,  un- 
dpubtedly,  is  myth-busting  and  complacency¬ 
blasting.  ...  A  great  deal  of  sheer  nonsense 
[is]  .mixed  up  with  the  sound  analysis  and 
genuine  social  Idealism  which  give  these  essays 
cheir  value.  .  .  .  [But],  when  all  criticisms  have 
been  made  .  .  .  these  young  activists  are  the 
people  who  are  keeping  the  soul  of  Labour 
alive,  by  preventing  the  movement  from  de¬ 
generating  into  just  another  party.’’ 

TLS  p258  Mr  31  ’66  1700w 


.  .  .  Even  more  unfortunate  is  Ws  f^Iure  to 
consider  some  of  the  ma,ny  possible  objections 
that  will  be  raised  to  his  thesis.” 

Choice  3:1023  Ja  ’67  170w 
“The  author  of  this  penetrating  study  has 
reached  a  provocative  conclusion  regaj’ding  the 
foundations  of  Hume’s  skeptical  philosop^. 
According  to  Mr.  Anderson,  .  .  .  Hume  on  the 
one  hand  repeatedly  proclahned  and  defended 
his  skepticism  as  to  the  discemibihty  or  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  real  connection  between  a  cause 
and  its  effect,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
held  positions  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  in  fact  actual,  and  even  neces^ry, 
coimections  between  a  cause  and  .its  eftecL 
This  inconsistency,  sometimes  hidden  ^d 
sometimes  coming  to  the  surface,  is  thoroughly 
prohed  by  the  collation  and  pointmg  up  .of 
relevant  passages  in  Hume’s  writings.  Wil¬ 


liam  Gerber  „„„„  . 

Library  J  91:3736  Ag 


'66  isnw 


ANDERSON,  WARREN  D.  Ethos  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  Greek  music;  the  evidence  of  poetry 
and  philosophy.  306p  $5.50  Harvard  umv. 

press 

780.1  Music,  Greek  and  Roman.  Music-- 
Psychology.  Music — Philosophy  66-21328 

The  author  “seeks  to  determine  how  and  why 
Greek  writers  supposed  that  music  could  ex¬ 
press  and  even  generate  moral  qualities  of  good 
and  evil.  .  .  .  Mr.  Anderson  devotes  the  heart 
of  his  book  to  separate  and  extensive  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  relevant  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  the  course  of  these  he  explores 
the  association  of  the  concept  of  ethos  with 
that  of  paideia  and  raises  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  notion  of  musical  ethos  in  terms 
of  ethnic  character  or  modal  structure,  or  by 
association  with  forms  of  literary  composition. 
He  also  inquires  into  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  considerations.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexes  of  passages  and  of  subjects. 


Choice  4:646  S  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  GlanviUe  Downey 

Class  World  60:348  Ap  ’67  310w 


“In  this  admirable,  scholarly  volume,  the 
author,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
College  of  Wooster  .  .  .  has  expressly  limited 
his  discussions  to  writers  of  the  Hellenic 
period,  except  for  Philodemus,  beyond  whom 
he  does  not  feel  qualified  to  comment.  Such  a 
topic  naturally  entails  technical  details  and 
language,  but  these  have  been  kept  to  a 
minimum.  .  .  .  The  notes  and  appendixes  are 
remarkably  apposite  to  the  text;  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  altogether  exemplanr.  Recommended 
for  larger  public,  academic,  and  special  collec¬ 
tions.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:5973  D  1  ’66  180w 


“[The  puthor]  deals  with  seemingly  every 
relevant  classical  text,  making  reference  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  passages.  His  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  texts  is  always  well  balanced, 
sensible,  and  fair;  he  has  no  special  axe  to 
grind,  unless  it  be  that  he  shows  a  trifle  too 
much  fondness  for  Plato.  .  .  .  He  manages  to 
unite  the  hundreds  of  scraps  of  evidence  into 
a  consistent  whole  which  is  in  many  respects 
incontestable  and  in  all  respects  plausibly  and 
responsibly  documented.  Yet  I  find  mvself 
judging  the  evidence  quite  differently  from 
him  on  many  basic  issues.  .  .  .  We  will  not 
have  had  the  last  work  on  ethos  until  someone 
writes  a  history  of  ethical  belief  and  disbelief.” 
J.  W.  McKinnon 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  24:36  S  ’67 
lOOOw 


ANDERSON,  ROBERT  FENDEL.  Hume’s  first 
principles.  189p  $5  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
192  Hume.  David  65-18415 

“An  examination  of  Hume’s  metaphysics,  the 
present  subject'  in  his  chief  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings.  (Introd)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


The  Hume  whose  views  are  purportedly  se 
forth  in  this  _  book  will  be  a  stranger  to  many 
J^derson  writes  of  a  Hume  who  has  a  meta 
physical  system  (albeit  an  Inconsistent  one) 
who  believed  in  the  substantiality  of  th 
human  soul;  and  who,  it  turns  out,  may  eve: 
have  believed  in  a  quasi-Platonic  world  o 
ideal  essences.  This  book  gives  every  appear 
ance  of  having  been  originally  a  doctoral  dis 
sertation.  .  .  .  It  is  a  grievous  omission  no 
to  include  discussions  of  what  other  recent  in 
terpreters  of  Hume  lllie  Flew  [Hume’s  Philoso 
phy  of  Belief,  BRD  1962]  .  .  .  have  written.  I 
fact,  Anderson  does  not  cite  one  other  study 


ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  C.  Pandemonium  on 

the  Potomac:  a  novel.  245p  11  $4.96  Crown 

66-17329 

“Homer  Centurian,  short,  pudgy,  and  oddly 
dressed,  came  on  a  special  mission  from  Venus 
to  this  planet,  he  said,  because  the  Earth  had 
started  to  wobble  on  its  axis  and  this  was 
causing  grave  danger  to  the  galaxv.  Under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests  were  causing  the  wobble 
and  they  just  had  to  be  stopped.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  ...  by  his  daughter,  Diane,  [who] 
.  .  .  bad  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  Colonel 
Buck  Walker,  the  hottest  pilot  who  ever  sad¬ 
dled  his  flanks  to  a  blowtorch,  and  the  famous 
Cornelius  Catastrophe  Callaghan,  who  had  a 
way  with  porpoises,  pelicans,  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


In  a  dull  season,  a  charming  and  funny 
story  is  most  welcome.  This  account  of  the 
establishment  of  peace  on  earth  through  the 
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Intervention  of  a  chubby  Martian  and  his  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  is  really  very  pleasant,  and  it 
emphasizes  some  sound  values.”  W.  B.  Hill 
America  116:709  N  26  ’66  40w 
“This  is  a  silly  book.  .  .  .  The  stuff  of  the 
novel  is  a  melange  of  stereotypes:  there  is 
nothing  essentially  new  althougn,  it  has  been 
mixed  in  a  slightly  different  \fay.  The  style 
adds  nothing  to  make  the  book  any  more  en¬ 
gaging.  [It]  does,  however,  contain  a  literary 
first.  It  is  the  initial  work  of  fiction,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  allude  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Power  Blackout.  It  seems  It  was  caused,  quite, 
expectedly,  by  Homer  Centurian.  Forget  it.” 
H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:114  Je  15  ’66  330w 


Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Beet 

Library  J  91:3464  J1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  J1  3  ’66  IlOw 


ANDERSSON,  THEODORE  M.  The  Icelandic 
family  saga;  an  analjdic  reading.  315p  $6.60 
Harvard  univ.  press 

839  Sagas  66-21329 

“Within  the  huge  body  of  texts  that  can  be 
said  to  constitute  the  saga  literature  of  medie¬ 
val  Iceland  there  is  a  much  smaller  one  con¬ 
taining  highly  realistic  stories,  several  of  them 
as  long  as  novels,  about  .  .  .  Icelandic  men  and 
women  who  lived  during  the  first  150  years  of 
the  Republic  (870-1020).  ’These  stories  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  sagas  about  later  Icelanders 
and  about  kings,  bishops,  and  legendary  Ger¬ 
manic  heroes  are  called  ‘family  sagas.’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andersson  in  this  study  describes  .  .  . 
the  events  of  twenty-four  of  the  family  sagas 
and  demonstrates  that  the  similarities  of  their 
narrative  art,  especially  their  handling  of  plot, 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  some  quite  specific 
generalizations  about  what  he  calls  the  struc^ 
ture  and  rhetoric  of  the  family  sagas.”  (Va  Q 
R)  A  list  of  family  sagas  in  translation  is 
appended. 


“The  sagais  are  familiar  to  most  experts  in 
Scandinavian  literatui'e  and  history.  .  .  .  But 
this  academic  study  kills  Interest  In  the  sagas 
despite  the  synopses  in  the  third  part.  It  is 
better  for  the  amateur  to  read  NJalssaga,  for 
Instance,  to  enjoy  its  tales  of  blood  revenges, 
high  courage  and  sacrifice.”  R.  B.  Llndgren 
Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  ’67  ]90w 
“It  is  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Andersson  s  pur¬ 
pose  (and  achievement)  to  help  us  define  our 
terms  by  reference  to  a  saga  norm.  _  Saga- 
writers,  he  thinks,  tended  to  use  a  six-pait 
structure:  introduction,  conflict,  climax,  re¬ 
venge,  reconciliation,  and  aftermath.  It  is  no 
back-hander  at  Mr.  Andersson  to  say  that  this 
is  something  we  already  know.  .  .  .  But  the 
confirmation  of  truth  is  not  less  Important  than 
the  correction  of  error,  and  Mr.  Andersson 
puts  these  general  notions  on  a  firmer  founda¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Whether  one  agrees  with  Mr. 

Andersson’ s  analysis  in  its  entirety,  or  accepts 
its  validity  for  this  saga  or  that,  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  that  one  should  recog-nize  the 
overall  value  of  his  contribution.” 

TLS  p369  Ap  27  ’67  800w 
“Within  the  somewhat  limited  universe  of 
these  twenty-four  sagas  Professor  Andersson  s 
book  is  the  most  usefui  and  informative  study 

in  Engli^^  ^  ^  43;lxix  spring  ’67  190w 


ANDRESKI,  STANISLAV.  Parasitism  and  sub¬ 
version:  the  case  of  Latin  America.  3U3p 
$5.95  Pantheon  bks. 


309.18  Latin  America^ Social  conditions. 
Latin  America^Politics.  National  charac¬ 
teristics,  Latin  American  67-12499 


“An  analysis  of  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  structure  of  Latin  America,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  brief  accounts  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  chief  Latin  American  republics, 
and  concluding  with  an  as^sessment  of  the 
future  of  the  area.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:1040  N  ’67  140w 
“[The  author]  is  a  lively  comp.arer,  gen- 
eraliser,  stimulator,  introducing  Arist9tle  into 
a  page  on  Peron,  comparing  the  Mexican  and 
Bolivian  revolutions  with  that  of  Cromwell, 
contrasting  Latin  American  problems  with 
those  of  Japan,  Africa,  and  so  on.  The  in- 
fluence  of  ‘parasitism’  on  the  history  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  is  the  author’s  main 
—or,  at  least,  his  most  ,  entertaining— theme. 

.  .  [However]  there  is  some  uncertainty 

about  whether  foreign  investors  are  usually 


pa.rasitic  or  more  generally  helpful;  anyway, 
the  reader  is  amazed  that  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  masses,  so  preyed  upon,  continue  to  sur¬ 
vive.  .  .  .  'The  last  section  in  the  book,  headed 
‘Prospects,’  leaves  everything  .in  the  air;  but 
we  have  been  on  an  exhilarating  flight. 

Economist  222:234  Ja  21  67  5o0w 

Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Spalding 

Library  J  92:2164  Je  1  ’67  140w 

“[This  book]  is  full  of  impermissible  generali¬ 
zations,  and  there  is  scarely  a  page  in  it 
which  does  not  contain  at  least  one  factual 
error.  Among  the  few  redeeming  features  are 
a  sober  and  well-balanced  account  of  the 
Perdn  dictatorship  in  Argentina  and  some  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  on  the  social  composition  of  the 
Latin  American  middle  class.  But  the  basic 
approach  is  unfortunate.  .  .  .  Andreski  promises 
analysis  and  explanation,  but  he  delivers  mainly 
diatribe.  ...  To  substantiate  his  case,  IheJ 
paints  a  weirdly  distorted  picture  of  L^m 
America.  .  .  .  Indeed  Professor  Andreski  has 
written  a  singularly  prejudiced,  uninformed, 
misleading,  and  even  pernicious  book.  Ernest 

Halperin^  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:36  Ji  13  ’67  700w 

“Perhaps  [the  author’s]  cosmopolitan  back¬ 
ground  is  responsible  for  his  quick  intuitions 
and  broad  tolerances;  for  whatever  reason, 
everything  he  says  about  this  large  ana  vaned 
continent  is  both  sensitive  and  practical.  His 

style  IS  ^7  >67  160w 

“What  the  author  has  to  say  in  the  main 
body  of  his  book  will  annoy  many  Latin 
Americans.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  there  are  two 
reasons  why  [Professor  Andreski’s]  book  de¬ 
serves  to  be  read  with  care.  First,  he  is  a 
sociologist.  Much  that  is  baffling'  in  Latin 
America  when  considered  through  the  eyes  of 
an  historian  or  an  economist  becomes  illumin¬ 
ated  when  looked  at  from  the  sociological  point 
of  view  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  book  contains  ob¬ 
jective  and  succinct  assessments  of.  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  agrarian  reform,  the  racial  problem, 
the  Cuban  Revolution  and  the  appeifl  of  com¬ 
munism  generally.  .  .  .  The  defects  of  this  book 
[are  that]  ...  it  leaps  from  one  generalization 
to  another  .  .  .  [and  that  its]  time-scale 

fluctuates  ’’  ^3  ’67  850w 


ANDREV/,  BROTHER.  God’S  smuggler,  by 
Brother  Andrew  with  John  and  Elizabeth 
Sherrill.  240p  $5.50  New  Am.  lib. 

266  Missions — Communist  comitries  67-27435 
“Born  in  a  tiny  village  [in  the  Netherlands], 
Andrew  endured  great  hardships  during  the 
German  occupation;  later  he  se^ed  with  the 
coimnandos  in  Indonesia  where  he  received  a 
severe  ankle  wound.  After  he  had  experienced 
a  ‘crisis  conversion,’  the  Worldwide  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  Crusade  furthered  his  religious  edimation, 
and  he  was  inspired  to  take  Bibles  to  Poland. 
[His  conversion,]  missionary  adventures  m 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — Ru¬ 
mania,  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  Russia,  and 
Red  China — and  his  miraculous  escapes  from  all 
Officialdom  [are  recorded  here].”  (Library  J) 


“I  approached  this  book  with  something  less 
han  enthusiasm.  .  .  But  I  became  intrigued, 
-hen  entranced.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  does 
lot  do  things  by  halves.  .  .  The  team  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Sherrill  have  done  good 
work  in  letting  him  tell  his  own  story  with 
landor  and  simplicity.”  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 
Best  Sell  27:349  D  1  ’67  550w 
“This  is  the  absorbing  account  of  a  young 
Dutchman  who  has  wrought  miracles  with 
lis  missionary  work  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

.  Highly  recommended  for  its  unusual  spirit 
ind  subject  m.atter.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

I  ihrarv  J  92:3629  O  15  ’67  140w 


:^NDREWS,  EDWARD  DENIING.  Religion  in 
wood;  a  book  of  Shaker  furniture,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Deming  Andrews  and  Faith  Andrews. 
106p  il  $5.96  Ind.  univ.  press 

749.2  Furniture,  American.  Shakers 

66-12722 

“In  his  fifth  and  last  study  of  Shaker,  hand- 
nade  furniture,  the  late  Dr.  Andrews,  with  the 
lelp  of  his  wife.  Faith,  .  .  .  presents  a  .  . ..  pic- 
ure  album  of  household  furnishings.”  (Library 
■)  BibUography. 


“[With  its  emphasis  on]  sound  workmanship 
and  the  absence  of  clutter,  [the  furniture  pic- 
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ANDREWS,  E.  D. — Continued 
tured  here]  bears  a  clear  relationshiD  to  mod¬ 
ern  Danish  furniture.  Edward  D.  Andrews  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Shakers  themselves  as  well  as  their 
handiwork.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1 

’66  60w 


J  Am  Hist  53:430  S  ’66  60w 

“Thomas  Merton,  introducing  this  thin  book, 
points  to  a  Blakelike  quality  in  the  furniture 
making,  a  translation  of  love  and  care  for  the 
communal  ‘family’  into  the  serene  lines  .  of 
chair,  blanket  chest,  or  modest  peg  for  hanging 
up  the  broom.  In  format,  the  book_  beautifully 
matches  its  subject.  It  has  value,,  in  this  me¬ 
chanical  era,  for  every  reader  interested  in 
Americana,  functional  design  and  hand  wood¬ 
work.”  S.  0.  Gross 

Library  J  91:2822  Je  1  ’66  140w 


ANDREWS,  FAiTH,  jt.  auth.  Religion  in  wood. 
See  Andrews.  E.  D. 


ANDREWS,  ROBERT  HARDY.  A  lamp  for 
India;  the  story  of  Madame  Pandit.  406p  pi 
$7.95  Prentice-Hall 

B  or  92  Pandit,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  (g^f^ru) 

This  “biography  of  Madame  Pandit  [is  also] 
a  .  .  .  chronicle  of  the  growing  up  of  the 
Nehru  family  and  India  in  this  centu^.  .  .  . 
[It  presents  the  ideas  and  experiences]  of  the 
only  woman  to  serve  as  the  president  of  the 
United  Nations.”  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Glossary.  Index. 


"[This  is]  the  kind  of  popular  bio^aphy . that 
should  do  well  on  suburban  coffee  tables.  Vi.iaya 
Lakshmi  Pandit,  sister  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
played  an  active  part  in  India  s  struggle  for 
freedom.  After  independence  she  achieved 
world  prominence  as  India’s  spokesman  at  the 
U.N.  A  career  such  as  hers  deserves  something 
better  than  the  breathless  fan  magazine  style 
that  is  here  displayed.  Tet  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  substantial  study,  even  this  rather 
superficial  book  may  have  some  value  for 
academic  libraries.” 

Choice  4:890  O  ’67  lOOw 

Tl  ft  T,Qf;R  1?!  ’R7  ROW 


ANDREWS,  GEORGE,  ed.  The  book  of ^ass; 
an  anthology  on  Indian  hemp:  ed.  by  George 
Andrews  and  Simon  Vinkenoog.  242p  il  pi  $6 
Grove 

178  Hemp.  Marihuana.  Hashish  67-27166 

This  anthology  traces  the  history  of  man’s 
use  of  Indian  hemp,  the  plant  which  supplies 
marihuana  and  hashish.  The  five  sections  “are 
composed  of  extracts  from  poems,  essays, 
novels,  stories,  treatises,  some  writers  writing 
about  the  drugs,  some  writing  under  their  in¬ 
fluence.  There  are  fragments  from  Vedic 
Hymns,  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  from  Ajner- 
ican  Indian  literature,  from  Rimbaud.  Baude¬ 
laire,  Hermann  Hesse,  Aldous  and  Julian  Hux¬ 
ley.  Errol  Flynn.  The  last  three  sections  deal 
with  the  medical  and  legal  questions,  and  with 
the  potentialities  for  increasing  consciousness.” 
(TLS) 


“The  book  makes  out  an  eloquent  if  disjointed 
case,  and  certainly  one  that  even  the  hostile 
must,  if  objective,  try  to  consider;  but  it  has 
many  defects.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Andrews]  quotes  again 
and  again  authorities  without  telling  us  who 
they  are,  how  qualified,  or  indeed  anything 
about  them.  .  .  .  His  historical  section  .  .  . 
is  completely  unmethodical.  .  .  .  The  section 
in  which  addicts  describe  their  raptures  is, 
as  one  would  expect,  a  disappointment,  despite 
many  illustrious  literary  names  being  pressed 
into  service.  .  .  .  [However]  Henri  Michaux 
is  more  convincing,  largely  by  being  more 
factual,  and  is  specially  interesting  on  those 
areas  of  consciousness  to  which  the  undrugged 
intelligence  has  no  access.  Aldous  Huxley  is. 
as  ever,  extremely  plausible.  .  .  .  The  section 
of  medical  opinions  will  be  read  with  doubt 
by  many,  if  only  because  a  hostile  view  point 
is  not  put.  The  consensus  of  those  quoted 
would  seem  to  be.  roughly,  that  cannabis,  if 
used  in  moderation,  is  almost  entirely  harm¬ 
less  in  its  physical  and  social  effects.  .  .  .  The 
section  about  whose  conclusions  most  readers 
will  probably  agree  ...  is  ‘The  Scene  Today 
and  the  Law,’  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  quotes 
hair-raising  instances,  from  different  lands,  of 
the  penalties  meted  out.”  Colin  Macinnes 
Encounter  28:67  Ap  ’67  2650w 

“The  book  has  little  to  recommend  it  from  a 
literary,  sociological,  or  scientific  viewpoint. 
It  will  be  pertinent  only  to  those  large 
collections  that  buy  exhaustively  in  this  field.’' 
W.  K.  Beatty 

Library  J  92:4168  N  15  ’67  350w 

Reviewed  by  David  Sanford 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  O  22  ’67  420w 

“The  co-editors  of  [this  book]  argue  that  the 
use  of  marijuana  should  be  legalized  in  the 
west.  .  .  .  The  final  extract  is  a  review  of  the 
present  scene  at  Oxford  by  Stephen  Abrams,  a 
balanced  and  sane  piece  of  writing  which  does 
much  to  implement  the  editors’  view  that  harm 
rather  than  good  is  done  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  Whether  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Vinkenoog  prove  their  point  each  reader  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
interesting  anthology  .  .  .  unlikely  to  convert 
any  reader  to  a  point  of  view  he  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  hold,  but  containing  enough  controver¬ 
sial  material  to  stimulate  him  to  argument” 
TLS  p534  Je  15  '67  280w 


ANDRIST,  RALPH  K.  To  the  Pacific  with 
Lewis  and  Clark.  See  American  heritage 


ANDRUS,  J.  RUSSELL.  Tra.de.  finance  and 
development  in  Pakistan  [by]  J.  Russell 
Andrus  [and]  Azizali  F.  Mohammed.  289p 
$8.75  Stanford  univ.  press 

330.9549  Pakistan — Economic  conditions. 
Finance — Pakistan  64-12076 

’This  “complement  and  partial  successor  to 
the  authors’  .  .  .  The  Economy  of  Pakistan 
[BRD  1959]  .  .  .  integrates  elementary  economic 
analysis  and  .  .  .  statistics  with  a  description 
of  post-1947  Pakistani  history,  institutions,  and 
governmental  policy,  [and  covers]  the  areas  of 
international  economics,  money  and  banking, 
loanable  funds,  public  finance,  and  develop¬ 
mental  planning.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  detailed  history  of  the  legal  and  in¬ 
stitutional  framework  in  which  trade  and  finance 
have  developed,  which  absorbs  most  of  the 
book,  adds  to  its  usefulness  as  a  reference 
work  for  tbe  specialist  on  Pakistan.  The  passion 
for  detail,  unfortunately,  tends  to  stamp  out  a 
sense  of  perspective,  particularly  since  the  data 
for  virtually  all  tables  .  .  .  come  from  official 
sources.  Availability  of  data  collected  by  some 
official  agency  tends  to  provide  the  basis  for 
the  discussion.  ...  As  a  source  of  information 
on  Pakistan,  however,  the  book  will  he  ex¬ 
tremely  yaluable,  since  the  authors  do  include 
data  from  sources  hard  to  come  by  outside 
Pakistan.  The  descriptiye  nature  of  the  hook 
tends  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  the  authors 
do  not  refer  often  to  the  growing  body  of 
analytical  studies  on  Pakistan.  .  .  .  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  [this  work]  to  other  economists  is 
diluted  by  its  failure  to  deal  with  interpretation 
and  analysis  of  the  material  that  the  authors 
chronical  and  describe  so  well.”  S.  R.  Lewis 

Am  Econ  R  56:1285  D  ’66  2500w 
“Because  this  work  is  less  than  a  complete 
survey,  its  purchase  is  recommended  only  for 
libraries  which  haye  either  the  earlier  yolume 
or  seyeral  other  works  on  Pakistani  economics.” 

Choice  3:687  O  ’67  lOOw 
“[This]  is  written  with  welcome  economy, 
combining  lucid  description  and  critical  analysis. 
On  the  subjects  of  trade  and  finance  it  is  as 
Instructiye  as  it  is  informatlye.  But  there  are 
some  criticisms.  Firstly,  the  title  of  the  book 
is  misleading.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  deyelopment 
gets  barely  30  pages  or  one  chapter.  Not  only 
is  this  a  disproportionate  allocation  of  space 
but  in  content,  too,  the  deyelopment  aspect  is 
treated  only  superficially.  .  .  .  Finally,  the 
authors,  by  assuming  that  the  reader  is  already 
well-informed  about  the  basic  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Pakistan,  take  too  much  for  granted.” 
M.  H.  Khan 

Pacific  Affairs  39:207  spring-summer  '66 
28()w 


ANENE.  J.  C.  Southern  Nigeria  in  transition. 
1885-1906:  theory  and  practice  in  a  colonial 
protectorate.  360p  il  pi  $8.60  Cambridge 
966.9  Nigeria — History  66-70318 

This  is  a  study  of  the  “consolidation  of 
British  rule  oyer  protected  states  in  Southern 
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Nigeria.  .  .  .  Emphasis  [la  given]  to  the 
African  side  of  the  equation.  The  structure  of 
existing  society  and  the  informal  relationships 
between  African  and  European  traders  are 
first  described  and  then  the  .  .  .  application 
of  British  authority  is  detailed  hi  its  manifold 
aspects:  the  roles  played  by  administrators, 
traders,  missionaries,  and  ‘foreign’  African 
auxiliaries.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[This  volume]  complements  previous  im¬ 
portant  studies  [such  as  G.  I.]  Jones  The 
Trading  States  of  the  Oil  Rivers  [BRD  1964]. 
.  .  .  Unfortunatelj^  for  the  clarity  and  overall 
credibility  of  this  analysis  the  indigenous 
systems  are  not  treated  with  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  author  does  not  build  upon  the 
insightful  comparative  analyses  of  Jones  to 
extend  knowledge  of  the  social  dynamics  of  the 
delta  states,  and  his  descriptions  of  both 
coastal  and  inland  peoples  are  rather  super¬ 
ficial,  in  some  cases  inaccurate.  .  .  .  Despite 
such  shortcomings,  the  book  does  provide  a 
useful  guide  for  anthropologists  who  wish  to 
relate  ethnohistorical  research  to  major  poli¬ 
tical  events  and  decisions  of  the  time.”  R.  N. 
Henderson 

Am  Anthropol  69:267  Ap  ’67  550w 


‘‘Important  and  useful,  this  book  is  based  on 
solid  research  and  is  clearly  written.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imposition  of  British  rule  on 
southern  Nigeria  is  complicated,  but  this  is 
unavoidable  given  the  proliferation  of  African 
authorities  and  confusions  of  imperial  policy. 
Professor  Anene  begins  by  revealing  subtle 
political  and  cultural  patterns.  His  subsequent 
narrative  shows  that  British  officials  lacked 
the  training  and  patience  to  discern  such 
complexities.  .  .  .  [He]  supplements  his  docu¬ 
mentary  sources  by  reporting  some  valuable 
results  of  research  into  oral  tradition  by 
Ibadan  students.”  H.  S.  Wilson 

Am  Hist  R  72:657  Ja  ’67  320w 


•‘[This  book  is]  too  narrow  in  scope  for 
most  libraries.” 

Choice  3:1064  Ja  ’67  120w 


‘‘[In  this]  account  of  the  successive  phases 
of  British  penetration  into  what  became  the 
Mid-West  and  Eastern  regions  of  Nigeria,  the 
story  is  told  as  far  as  possible  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  indigenous  authorities,  with  some 
attempt  to  understand  what  their  overthrow, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  British  administra¬ 
tive  model,  meant  for  the  African  populations 
concerned.  .  .  .  Professor  Anene’ s  [book  is  an] 
efficient  exercise  in  micro-history,  sticking 
pretty  closely  to  the  documents  .  .  .  essential 
groundwork  for  future  syntheses.” 

TLS  p679  J1  28  ’66  550w 


ANGOFF,  CHARLES.  The  bell  of  time;  a  book 
of  poems;  foreword  by  Joseph  Joel  Keith. 
74p  $4  Manyland  books,  inc. 

811  66-30065 

‘‘These  philosophical  poems  examine  man  in 
the  perplexing  settings  of  time,  history,  and 
eternity.”  (Library  J)  They  have  all  previously 
appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


‘‘Charles  Angoff,  who  has  contributed  to 
more  than  100  journals  (including  The  Christian 
Century),  here  brings  together  some  of  his 
lean,  spare,  sometimes  sprightly  and  sometimes 
sardonic  poems.” 

Christian  Century  84:143  P  1  ‘67  40w 


‘‘This  volume  contains  some  of  Mr.  Angoff’ s 
splendid  poems,  but  unfortunately  it  contains 
others  markedly  inferior  to  the  level  the  poet 
can  achieve;  one  could  wish  that  he  had  been 
more  critical  in  his  selection.  The  best  poems 
profit  from  the  short  terse  line,  but  in  others 
it  seems  to  have  been  preserved  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  price,  artificiality  and  awkward¬ 
ness,  is  not  worth  it.”  D.  B.  Schneider 
Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  140w 


ANIELLO,  ROBERT  S.,  jt.  auth.  What  can  I 
do  for  an  art  lesson?  See  Peck,  R.  L. 


ANNIXTER,  JANE.  The  Great  White,  by  Jane 
and  Paul  Annlxter.  159p  $3.25  Holiday 

Bears — Stories  66-8846 

The  story  of  a  struggle  for  survival  between 
an  Eskimo  boy,  Nunku,  and  a  gigantic  polar 
bear  called  Iskwao  (the  Great  White).  ‘‘Ages 
eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  X  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘Although  [this  book]  is,  strictly  speaking, 
fiction,  it  has  been  so  closely  and  carefully 
researched  by  its  authors  that  It  Is  less  a 


‘novel’  than  a  true  and  actual  account.  The 
book  has  a  plot  (and  a  good  one),  but  more 
than  that,  in  its  painstaking  accuracy  of  de¬ 
tail  and  in  the  infinite  care  shown  in  attention 
to  ecological  sequence  and  pattern, _  it  shows 
the  interrelationships  of  each  coinhamtable 
‘character’  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  depth. 
Furthermore,  characterization  is  subservient  to 
the  ‘scene’:  the  immense  polar  entity  composed 
of  ice,  cold,  and  darkness.  .  .  .  [The  story] 
is  told  with  a  freshness  and  spontanehy  which 
is  unflagging  and  unwearisome.'  Russell  Peter- 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  19  ’67  260w 
‘‘Enriched  by  the  authors’  feeling  for  nature 
and  understanding  of  Eskimo  ways,  this  power¬ 
fully  written  stoi-y  has  an  extaordinary  r^- 
ity.  .  .  .  The  graphic  quality  of  the  writing 
makes  the  story  one  not  easily  forgotten.’  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:210  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘The  natural  history  woven  into  the  story 
is  certainly  interesting,  but  real  drama  is  lack¬ 
ing  and  the  writing  is  flat  and  in  many  cases 
even  poor.”  Ruth  Rausen 

Library  J  92:331  Ja  15  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Renan 

N  V  Times  Rk  R  d26  Ja  22  ’67  150w 


ANNIXTER,  PAUL,  jt.  auth.  The  Great  White. 
See  Annixter,  J. 


ANNUAL  review  of  Information  science  and 
technology,  1966;  Carlos  A.  Cuadra,  editor, 
(v  1)  389p  $12.50  Interscience 

029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems — Collections.  Libraries — Autornation— 

Collections  66-25096 

“This,  the  inaugural  volume  of  an  annual,  re¬ 
view,  is  the  result  of  the  interest  the  American 
Documentation  Institute  and  the  .National  .Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  share  in  developing  a  periodic 
review  of  the  growing  literature  on  information 
science  and  technology.  .  .  .  Fifteen  ADI  mem¬ 
bers  have  reviewed  the  literature  for  [the 
calendar  year]  1965.  In  order  to  give  perspec¬ 
tive  to  the  trends  and  developments  of  that 
year,  each  has  included  In  his  survey  pertinent 
material  published  earlier.  The  [intended] 
readership  for  this  work,  besides  ADI  members, 
are  those  who  have  a  ‘special  interest  in  in¬ 
formation  retrieval,  language  processing  and 
related  matters  .  .  .  first,  in  the  process  by 
which  individuals  communicate  with  other  in¬ 
dividuals  over  time  and  distance  by  means  of 
records,  and  second.  In  new  computer  tech- 
noiogies,  particularly  In  the  ways  these  tech¬ 
nologies  support  and  enhance  communication 
(information  transfer)  and  our  understanding 
of  communication  processes.’  ”  (Library  J)  The 
review  is  scheduled  to  appear  annually  In  the 
fall  after  the  year  surveyed.  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Name  index  and  subject  index. 


“Mr.  Cuadra  has  included  material  of  in¬ 
terest  to  librarians,  documentalists,  computer 
specialists,  and  publishers  if  it  reflects  the 
Review’s  emphasis  on  communication.  Each 
author  also  has  tried  to  Include  material  from 
business,  sociology,  management,  engineering, 
psychology,  and  any  other  field  that  reflects 
significantly  this  communication  process.  The 
professional  background  of  each  reviewer  gives 
authority  to  his  writing.  This  work  will  prove 
a  valuable  aid  to  anyone  surveying  the  field, 
and,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is 
essential  for  most  libraries.”  C.  R.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:1143  Mr  15  ’67  240w 


“Divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  coverage 
of  this  volume  ranges  from  professional  as¬ 
pects  of  information  science  and  technology 
to  library  automation  and  national  informa¬ 
tion  trends.  Other  topics  are  to  be  included 
in  Volume  2.  The  scope  of  each  chapter 
varies  with  each  reviewer,  but  most  attempt 
to  place  their  subject  in  a  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  when  discussing  the  relevant,  significant 
literature.  .  .  .  For  this  reviewer,  one  of  the 
outstanding  chapters  is  Robert  F.  Simmons’ 
‘Automated  Language  Processing.’  .  .  .  His 
chapter,  as  do  many  of  the  others,  provides 
‘a  guide  for  the  orientation  and  education  of 
newcomers  to  the  field,’  thus  ‘making’  it 
‘more  approachable’  for  those  outside.” 
Katherine  Hagerty 

Library  Q  37:242  Ap  '67  600w 


“This  book  attempts  the  difficult  task  of 
reviewing  in  a  critical  fashion  both  a  tech¬ 
nical  field  and  a  body  of  literature.  I  found 
the  result  strongest  as  a  coherent  descriptive 
survey  of  recent  work  in  the  field.  Most  chap- 
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tere  also  provide  credible  discussions  about 
current  status  and  trends.  However,  acti^l 
criticism  of  specific  endeavors  or  specific 
references  is  rather  infrequent  and  usually 
gentle.  .  .  .  Although  extensive  citation  of 

the  literature  leads  to  occasional  slow  reaa- 
ing,  the  excitement  of  a  burgeoning _  field  aiid 
the  intensity  of  national  interest  is  clearly 
transmitted.  This  review  volume  should  be  a 
useful  reference  for  the  expert  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  appetizer  for  the  serious  novice.  h.  H. 

Science  166:635  My  5  ’67  350w 
“Robert  Taylor’s  contribution  ‘Professional 
aspects  of  information  science  and  technology 
is  a  most  succinct  and  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment,  especially  on  the  educational^  problenis 
in  both  library  schools  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  as  well  as  on  the  delineation  of  roles 
in  the  newly  defined  science.  An  analysis  liy 
Herbert  Menzel  brings  together  much .  of  the 
evidence  being  gathered  .  .  .  concerning  the 
needs  for  and  uses  of  scientific  information, 
of  concern  in  broad  aspects  of  planning  li¬ 
brary  services.  Of  particular  interest  to 
cataloging  specialists  will  be  Phyllis  Baxen- 
dale’s  study  of  the  work  in  the  area  of  Con¬ 
tent  analysis,  specification  and  control,  while 
those  in  search  of  a  quick  look  at  the  state 
of  library  automation  wiil  find  it  in  a  survey 
by  Black  and  Farley.  Other  contributions 
concern  file  organization  and  search  tech¬ 
niques;  automated  language  processing:  evalua¬ 
tion  of  indexing  systems;  hardware  develop¬ 
ments:  man-machine  communication:  informa¬ 
tion  system  applications:  information  centers 
and  services:  and  national  information  issues 
and  trends.  .  .  .  [The]  comprehensive  bib-- 
liography  .  .  .  [is]  an  accomplishment  of 
considerable  value  of  itself.”  J.  C.  Donohue 

Special  Libraries  58:431  J1  ’67  430w 


ANONYMOUS,  M.  D.  The  healers.  See  The 
healers 


ANTAL,  FREDERICK.  Classicism  and  roman¬ 
ticism.  with  other  studies  in  art  history.  198p 
il  $12.50  Basic  bks. 

709.03  Classicism  in  art.  Romanticism  in 
art  66-26210 

These  essays  by  the  Hungarian-born  art  his¬ 
torian  “were  first  published  in  British  and 
German  periodicals  between  1928  and  1951.” 
(Dibrarv  J)  Contents:  Reflections  on  classicism 
and  romanticism:  The  problem  of  mannerism 
in  the  Netherlands:  Observations  on  Girolamo 
da  Carpi:  Around  Salviati;  Mr.  Oldham  and 
his  guests  by  Highmore;  Remarks  on  the 
method  of  art-history.  Index. 


“This  is  a  book  for  specialists,  finely  produced 
with  48  pages  of  black  and  white  illustrations.” 

Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  50w 
“A  lengthy  paper  on  Mannerism  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  the  mutual  interrelation  of  Italian 
and  Dutch  Mannerism,  published  here  in  En,g- 
lish  for  the  first  time,  shows  Antal’s  mas¬ 
terful  knowledge  of  more  obscure  Roman,  Flor¬ 
entine,  and  Dutch  painters  of  the  16th  Century, 
but  it  needs  more  illustrations  to  make  its 
point.  ...  [It  is]  .  .  .  of  great  significance. 
The  intriguing  discussion  of  Antal’s  concept  of 
art  history  coincides  with  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  Propylaen-Kunst- 
geschichte,  which  raises  the  same  basic  ques¬ 
tion,  although  finding  a  different  answer.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  serious  scholar.”  J.  L.  Dew- 
ton 

Library  J  92:998  Mr  1  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  73:17  Ja  6  ’67  400w 
“[Most  of  these  essays]  deal  with  the  theme 
of  mannerism  and  sometimes  make  very  stiff 
reading.  Two  of  them  .  .  .  are.  however,  of  a 
more  general  interest.  The  first  and  .almost 
the  longest  essay,  from  which  the  book  derives 
its  title,  is  an  attempt  to  explore  the  meaning 
for  art  historians  of  the  words  ‘classic’  and 
‘romantic’.  .  .  .  The  [second]  i.s  an  expo.sition 
of  [Antal’s]  own  dialectic  which  derived,  like 
his  interest  in  the  problems  of  mannerism,  from 
the  Viennese  school  of  art  history  under  Riegel. 
Wickhof  and  Dvorak.  .  .  .[The  school]  at¬ 

tempted  to  relate  art  historical  phenomena  di¬ 
rectly  to  contemporary  economic.  socieJ  and 
i>olitical  trends.  Antal  evolved  these  ideas  along 
Marxist  line.s.  .  .  .  The  article  is  certainlv 
stimulating,  full  of  aperqus,  and  was  well  worth 
preserving  in  this  permanent  form.  Neverthe¬ 
less  ...  a  dialectic  of  much  greater  subtlety 


and  flexibility  than  that  used  by  even  so  sensi¬ 
tive  and  well  informed  a  Marost  as  Antm  is 
required  to  deal  adequately  with  the  multiple 
issues  involved.” 

XI  «  r.12n2  n  29  '66  lOOOw 


ANTHONY,  MICHAEL.  Green  days  by  the 

river.  191p  $4.50  Houghton  20148 

A  novel  about  “young  Shellie  Lammy,  a  boy 
of  15,  [who]  has  just  moved  inland  from  pown- 
the-Beach’  witJi  his  mother  and  ailing  father. 
Along  the  banlis  of  the  ‘dark,  dreamy  Ortoire, 
he  works  in  the  orchards,  rice  paddies  and 
cocoa  plantation  of  Mr.  Gidharee,  an  Indian 
neighbor  with  a  warm  heart  and  four  violent 
dogs.  .  .  .  [Shellie  loves],  two  girls  of  his  oiyn 
age:  Joan,  from  a  nearby  town,  and  Rosalie, 
Mr.  Gidharee’s  half-creole  daughter.  They  keep 
him  mightily  confused  until  his  employer’s  dogs 
help  him  make  up  his  mind.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R) 


“Michael  Anthony  was  born  in  Trinidad.  [He] 
tells  the  story  of  a  sensitive  youth  growing  up 
on  that  tropical  island.  In  a  way  this  _  boy  is 
almost  like  Huck  Finn.  Almost — not  quite.  He 
speaks  the  effective  idiom  of  the  Island.  The 
author  is  acute  in  his  use  of  colorful  phrases, 
but  somehow  or  other  the  friendly  warmth  and 
innocent  simplicity  are  absent.  Twain’s  heroes 
were  thinking  of  boats  and  ghosts  and  rabbits 
and  sy,rirn.ming  holes.  Mr.  Anthony’s  boy  is 
usually  thinking  about  girls  and  even  about 
marriage — at  the  age  of  sixteen,  too.  .  .  .  Well, 
marriage  is  for  adults,  not  for  sixteen-year- old 
kids,  even  though  they  be  kids  from  Trinidad.” 
E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  27:186  Ag  16  ’67  390w 
“This  novel  of  the  adolescence  of  a  Trini¬ 
dad  Island  boy  is  composed  of  many  evocative 
images  of  his  first  loves,  friendships,  and 
strong  family  relationships.  The  finely  drawn 
characters  provide  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
influence  of  a  society’s  values  on  the  pattern 
of  individual  lives.  A  book  with  outstanding 
writing  and  characterization.”  Susan  Arthur 

Library  J  92:3209  S  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ag  6  ’67  250w 
“Michael  Anthony’s  writing  is  limpid,  clear 
to  the  point  of  ruthlessness,  luminously  single- 
minded.  His  style  is  all  pace,  colour,  move¬ 
ment  and  purposeful  gaiety.  Even  the  ghastly 
mauling  Shellie  receives  from  the  dogs  of  a 
man  whose  daughter  he  has  compromised  is 
handled  with  an  air  of  genial  if  covert  good 
intent.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  facility  and  viva¬ 
ciousness  of  it  all  get  a  bit  too  young  and  easy 
under  the  cashew  trees,  but  mostly  the  tone 
is  admirably  judged,  relaxed  but  urgent,  un- 
sentimentally  passionate.” 

TLS  p301  Ap  13  ’67  170w 
Va  Q  R  44:xv  winter  ’68  lOOw 


ANTI -POVERTY  pro.grams;  Robinson  O. 
Everett,  editor.  (Lib.  of  law  and  contem¬ 
porary  problems)  249p  $6  Oceana 

309.2  Economic  assistance.  Domestic.  Pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  U.S. — Economic  policy.  Poverty 

66-7013 

“A  collection  of  appraisals  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Authors  range  from  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Governor  Sanford  to  Chamber 
of  Commerce  economist  Madden  and  bank 
president  Wheeler.  Most  are  lawyers  or  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  articles  cover  tbe  reasons  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  criticisms  of  poverty  measure¬ 
ment,  and  evaluations  of  civil  rights  efforts, 
legal  aid,  manpower,  and  training.”  (Choice) 
“Originally  published  as  an  issue  of  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems  (Winter,  1966).”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


[’This]  reviews  tb.e  background,  laws, 

speeches,  and  well-known  writings  while 

stressing  the  need  for  coordination  and  more 
effective  operation  of  the  [Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity],  ...  It  has  utility  for  persons 
concerned  with  the  war  on  poverty  and  its 
success.  'The  problems  and  need  for  choices 
and  the  highly  complex  and  intricate  nature 
of  poverty  are  emphasized.  No  index  or  bib¬ 
liography  but  many  footnote  references  in  this 
different  summary  of  our  major  domestic 

problem.” 

Choice  4:722  S  ’67  150w 

“It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  most  of  the  essays 
included  in  this  collection  will  find  their  way 
into  the  minds  and  footnotes  of  a  great  many 
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students  this  academic  year.  .  .  .  What  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  most  of  the  discussion  is  compassion. 
The  Harringtons,  Keyserlings,  et  al.,  are  not 
represented  here,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  that  the  ■words  are  about  human 
deprivation.  Only  William  Stringfellow  in  his 
essay  on  the  poor  conveys  a  sense  of  the 
outrage  of  poverty.  However,  poverty  will  be 
studied,  with  or  without  feeling.  And  this 
collection  of  papers  will  be  useful  secondary 
source  material,  however  the  subject  is 
viewed.”  K.  F.  Kister 

Library  J  91:6100  D  15  ’66  250w 


AFTER,  DAVID  E.  The  politics  of  moderniza¬ 
tion.  481p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
320.9  Political  science  65-24421 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  other 
review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Cohen 

Am  Anthropol  69:417  .le-Ag  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Runciman 

New  Statesman  73:845  Je  16  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  B.  R.  Keenan 

Social  Studies  58:81  F  ’67  480w 


ANTON,  THOMAS  J.  The  politics  of  state 
expenditure  in  Rlinois.  2S6p  $6.75  Univ.  of 
Ill.  press 

336.773  Finance— Illinois  66-11019 

‘‘Concentrating  upon  the  period  between 
October  1962  and  June  1963,  the  author 
examines  the  methods  by  which  decisions  to 
spend  state  money  are  made  in  Illinois.  His 
material  is  organized  around  tlie  concepts  of 
decision-making,  role,  and  social  system.”  (J 
Am  Hist)  Statistical  appendix.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ira  Sharkansky 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:807  S  ’67  650w 
“One  comes  away  [from  this  book!  knowing 
an  enormous  amount  about  individuals,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  groups  [active  at  the  period  dis¬ 
cussed].  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  case  study  of 
a  single  state  in  a  single-legislative  session 
and  a  study  with  a  narrowly  defined  focus. 
.  .  .  Very  important  questions  seem  neither 
to  be  raised  nor  answered.  ...  I  would  agree 
that  by  his  knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  sys¬ 
tem  and  role  theory  [Mr.  Anton]  has,  in  many 
respects,  set  forth  a  fuller  and  more  careful 
description  of  the  Illinois  process  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  accomplished.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  systems  and  role-theory  concepts  fail 
to  take  him  far  enough  in  explanation  of  what 
he  finds,  and  his  last  chapter  with  its  norma¬ 
tive  framework  seem.s  inadequate  and  even 
inappropriate  in  the  context.”  Clara  Penniman 
Ann  Am  Acad  369:M4  Ja  ’67  330w 


‘"This  particular  enquiry  is  confined  largely 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  the  principles  are 
essentially  the  same  for  the  other  49  state 
governments  and  even  in  some  part  for  the 
Federal  government.  In  general  the  study  of 
public  finance  has  been  badly  skewed  in  the 
direction  of  too  much  emphasis  on  taxation. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  at  least  a  good  step  in  the 
direction  of  remedying  this  disproportion.  .  .  . 
The  story  is  not  edifying,  but  it  is  instructive. 
Probably  the  best  book  of  its  sort  yet  to  be 
published.”  _ 

Choice  3:1154  F  ’67  160w 
J  Am  Hist  53:429  S  ’66  270w 


ANTONINUS,  BROTHER.  See  Everson,  W. 

APOSTLE,  HIPPOCRATES  G.,  ed.  &  tr. 
Aristotle’s  metaphysics.  See  Aristotle 


APTED,  M.  R.  The  painted  ceilings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  1550-1650.  lllp  11  col  il  .$10  British  in¬ 
formation  services 

769.41  Mural  painting  and  decoration 

[67-70825] 

The  material  for  this  record  "comes,  in  part, 
from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Ancient  Monuments  and  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  of  Scotland.  A  number  of  the  works 
illustrated  have  only  recently  been  discovered, 
and  are  published  here  for  the  first  time.” 
(Choice) 


“[This]  is  essentially  a  picture  book,  and  the 
106  color  and  monochrome  illustrations  are  all 
of  excellent  quality.  The  brief  text  is  interest¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  have  been  even  more  so  if 
the  individual  illustrations  ha.d  been  discussed 
at  greater  length.” 

Choice  4:648  S  ’67  90w 
"A  brief  text  introduces  each  section,  which 
deal  with  kinds  of  buildings,  techniques,  artists, 
and  the  discovery  and  conservation  of  these 
painted  ceilings  and  -walls.  Since  there  is 
comparatively  little  in  print  on  this  subject, 
this  book  makes  much  material  available  for 
the  first  time.  However,  it  seems  too  spe¬ 
cialized  for  most  libraries.  It  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  where  community  interest  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  high.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1820  My  1  ’67  lOOw 


APTHEKER,  HERBERT,  ed.  Marxism  and 
alienation;  a  symposium  [pub.  for  Am.  Inst, 
for  Marxist  studies].  15Sp  $4  Humanities 
press 

301.1  Social  psychology.  Communism — U.S. 

65-28526 

“Under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Marxist  Studies,  seven  scholars  have 
contributed  to  the  discussion  of  alienation  in 
modern  American  society.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R) 
Five  of  the  papers  were  presented  at  the  first 
sjrmposium  of  the  institute  in  1964  and  two  are 
by  European  Marxists. 


“This  is  a  particularly  elusive  series  of  essays 
to  review.  .  .  .  The  difficulty,  I  believe,  lies 
in  the  internal  logic  of  the  collection  and  the 
modes  of  political  conceptualization  they  ex¬ 
press.  .  .  .  Every  selection  not  only  begins 
with  Marxist  premises  .  .  .  but  there  are  a 
series  of  internal  interpretations  of  Marx  and 
Marxism  reflecting,  less  an  exposition  of  Mai'x- 
ist  thought,  than  an  'insider’s  knowledge’  of 
what  Marx  meant  in  numerous,  not  always 
specified  passages.  .  .  .  Nowhere  .  .  .  could  I 
uncover  a  clue  as  to  what  behavior  did  not 
connote  alienation  in  American  society.  .  .  .  One 
must  wonder  what  contribution  is  being  made 
to  even  those  American  college  students  who 
attempt  to  relate  to  this  closed  circle  of  internal 
criticism  and  internal  scholarship.  ...  I  found 
Sidney  Finkelstein’s  ‘The  Artistic  Expression  of 
Alienation'  and  Howard  D.  Langford’s  ‘The 
Imagery  of  Alienation’  most  valuable.”  Edgar 
Litt 

Am  Pol  Sol  R  61:508  Je  ’67  1450w 
“Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
literature  on  alienation  will  find  little  worth¬ 
while  in  this  book  that  has  not  been  said  be¬ 
fore,  a,nd  said  better.  They  will  find  several 
passages  where  committed  scholarship  descends 
into  pure  propaganda.”  P.  W.  Ries 

Am  Soc  R  32:680  Ag  ’67  550w 
“The  two  European  essays  are  Interesting 
examples  of  heterodoxy  a.nd  orthodoxy  within 
Marxism.  Of  the  five  symposium  essays,  one  is 
an  informed  and  original  analysis  of  Sartre  by 
Howard  I.  Parsons,  but  has  nothing  specifically 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  symposium.  The 
other  essays  tend  to  be  superficial  reviews  of 
social  problems  and  expressions  of  pessimism  in 
literature,  and  do  not  reflect  the  extensive 
literature  on  the  phenomenon  and  concept  of 
alienation  in  philosophy,  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology.  No  issues  are  joined  among  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  volume  is  interesting  chiefly  as  an 
indication  of  the  low  level  of  ‘Marxist  Studies’ 
in  the  U.S.  as  compared  with  Europe.” 

Choice  3:910  D  ’66  130w 


ARBIB,  ROBERT  S.  Enjoying  birds  aroimd 
Now  York  City;  an  aid  to  recognizing,  watch¬ 
ing,  finding,  and  attracting  birds  in  New 
York  City,  Long  Island,  the  upstate  counties 
of  Westchester,  Putnam.  Dutchess,  Rockland, 
and  Orange,  and  nearby  points  in  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  by  Robert  S.  Arbib,  Jr., 
Olin  Sew'all  Pettingill,  Jr.,  and  Sally  Hoj^ 
Spofford:  pub.  for  the  Laboratory  of  or¬ 
nithology,  Cornell  univ.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
171p  il  maps  $4.50  Houghton 
589  Birds— New  York  (City)  66-10811 

A  companion  volume  to  Enjoying  Birds  in 
Upstate  New  York,  by  O.  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.,  and 
S.  F.  Floyt.  Chapters  on  bird  recognition  and 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  80  of  the  most 
familiar  birds  of  the  area  are  followed  by  a 
.  .  .  chapter  on  where  to  find  birds  in  the 
citv  and  its  surrounding  areas,  .  .  .  what 

species  can  be  seen  and  al  what  seasons,  which 
species  are  rare  or  common,  and  how  to  reach 
the  locations  by  car  or  public  transportation.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  brief  sketches  of  the  commoner  birds 
are  nearly  useless,  but  the  mans  and  detailed 
directions  for  locating  the  choice  birding  spots 
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ARBIB,  ROBBRT— Continued 

are  excellent,  as  are  the  calendars  of  bird 
arrivals  and  departures,  ^so  helpful  is  a  su^g 
gested  calendar  of  birding  triPS  and  a  nst 
of  bird  clubs  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Bird 
watchers  in  the  cfe  will  still 
[R.  T.l  Peterson  [Field  Guide  to  the  Birds. 
BRD  19471,  but  this  is  an  excellent  supplement. 
Walter  Harding  .  ,  ....r 

Library  J  92:692  F  1  ’67  130w 

“The  names  of  the  authors  .  .  ,  are  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  and  accuracy  ot 
the  text.  ...  In  the  first  sectmn,  illustrated 
with  marginal  line  drawings  by  Orville  O.  Kice 
— the  best  which  this  reviewer  ^n  rernember 
having  seen  for  some  time — eighty  species  are 
discussed,  each  with  its  own  charming  vignette 
[Thel  line  drawings  by  William  C.  Dilger 
fin  the  second  section,!  while  perhaps  adequate 
for  the  purpose,  .  .  .  are  coarser  in  execution 
than  those  in  the  earlier  section  They  lack  the 
master’s  touch  evident  m  Orville  Rice  s  woi^, 
which  in  some  respects  remin(^  one  of  the 

superlative  draughtsmanship  of  George  Miksch 
Sutton.  ...  To  anyone  living  within  miles  of  the 
area  [this  volume]  will  be  indispensable.  D. 

A.  Bannerman  _  _  ,  „  ^  o,.  .orr  locn™, 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:36  O  26  67  1250w 

“Seventeen  clear  maps,  with  specific  direc¬ 
tions,  help  the  rambler  find  the  best  spots, 

and  excellent  drawings  and  descriptions  will 
help  him  recognize  eighty  of  the  400  species 
that  h8.unt  the  metropolis.”  F).  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  50:56  My  20  67  80w 


ARCHER,  JULES.  Battlefield  president:  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  191p  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $3.19  Mess- 
ner 

B  or  92  Eisenhower,  Dwight  David — ^Juvenile 
literature  67-3004 

This  biography,  ending  as  he  leaves  office 
In  1961,  covers  the  former  U.S.  president’s 
“early  life  and  military  years  .  .  .  [as  well  as] 
the  White  House  years.  [Bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 

“[This  biography  offers]  some  insights  into 
[Eisenhower’s]  private  life  under  the  public 
eye.  .  .  .  [It]  will  help  introduce  young  readers 
to  the  man  and  perhaps  lead  them  to  further 
studies  of  contemporary  history  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  Eisenhower  had  to  face  throughout 
his  years  of  service  to  our  country.” 

Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  ’67  90w 
“Jules  Archer  presents  a  favorable  view  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  as  soldier  and  statesman 
in  this  well-written  biography.  .  .  .  Elsen¬ 

hower’s  early  life  and  military  years  are  told 
in  exciting  detail  which  will  appeal  to  boys. 
Mr.  Archer  tends  to  be  less  specific  with  the 
White  House  years:  he  glosses  over  the  defeats 
and  problems,  attributing  them  to  ill-chosen 
advisors  and  subordinates.”  E.  M.  Gulney 
Library  J  92:1744  Ap  15  ’67  130w 


ARCHER,  JULES.  Fighting  journalist:  Horace 
Greeley.  192p  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $3.19  Messner 
B  or  92  Greeley,  Horace  66-7394 

A  biography  of  the  American  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  journalist.  Bibiiography.  Index. 


“Archer  conveys  a  vibrant  picture  of  Greeley, 
a  man  of  ‘strong  views,  but  not  a  closed  mind. 
[He]  deftly  tucks  Greeley’s  famous  sayings  into 
their  historical  background.”  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
80w 

“A  sprightly,  many-sided  evaluation  of  a 
dedicated  crusader.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  ll  ’66  lOw  [TAl 
“Greeley  arrives  in  New  York  as  a  yotmg 
man  of  20  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  2,  and. 
.since  he  was  very  much  involved  in  the  public 
life  of  the  nation  from  then  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  entire  book  deals  with  the  important 
political  events  of  the  period  of  1830-1872.  There 
is  an  especiaily  poignant  treatment  of  Greelev’s 
early  years  and  his  difficult  marriage.  This 
book  will  be  excellent  book  report  and  career 
material.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  J.  R. 
Scott 

Library  J  92:1322  Mr  15  ’67  120w 


ARCHIPENKO,  ALEXANDER.  Alexander 
Archipenko  [exhibition]  organized  by  the 
UCLA  art  galleries  with  the  following 
participating  museums:  Cincinnati  art  mus 
[etcetera].  80p  11  $9.75  Anderson  &  Ritchie 
730.973  67-17777 

A  catalog  of  a  retrospective  memorial  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  “will  tour  11  American  cities  during 


1967-69.  It  includes  67  sculptures  aud  some  60 
graphic  works,  dating  from  1908  to  1963,  mi 
drawn  from  the  sculptor  s  estate. 
works  are  illustrated,  some  in  color. 
was  a  pioneer  of  cubist  sculpture 
experimenter  in  modern  Polychrorne  sculptim^ 
.  .  .  Mr.  Wight,  director  of ,  UCLA  s  Art 

Gallery  has  contributed  a  critical  sunma^  of 
Archipenko’s  life  and  work,  and  Mr.  Karshan, 
who  assisted  the  artist  in  the  organ^ation  of 
the  estate  collection,  comments  on  the  yaw¬ 
ings  and  prints.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

“The  catalog,  is  recommended  for  collections 
in  both  American  art  and  modern  art.  M.  E. 

Landgren^l^^^^^  J  92:2564  J1  ’67  170w 

“[This]  wUl  serve  as  a  useful  Introducticm 
to  an  oeuvre  insufficiently  familiar  to  the  art 
public  at  large.  But  the  book  is  far  from  being 
a  complete  account  of  Archipenko's  achievement, 
and  is  written  (as  are  most  catalogs  texts) 
in  a  spirit  that  gives  the  artist  the  benefit 
of  every  esthetic  doubt.”  Hilton  Kramer 

M  V  Timoo  RU-  R  pfi  .T1  23  '67  240W 


ARCINIEGAS,  GERMAN.  Latin  America:  a 
cultural  history:  tr.  from  the  Spanish  by 
Joan  MacLean.  594p  pi  maps  $10  Knopf 
918  Latin  America — Civilization  66-11342 


This  “book  deals  with  ideas  and  their  in¬ 
fluence,  with  arts  and  customs.  Starting  just 
before  the  Conquest,  Arciniegas  first  briefly  ex¬ 
amines  the  Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca  civilizations. 
Then  he  deals  with  the  long  process  of  ac¬ 
culturation  during  the  European  dominance  of 
colonial  days  and  into  the  period  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Finally  he  analyzes  the  intellectual, 
artistic,  and  cultural  achievements,,of  what  are 
now  the  twenty-one  republics  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  Puerto  Rico.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Chronological  tables. 
Originally  published  in 
nente  de  siete  colores. 


Bibliography. 
1966  entitled.  El 


Index. 

conti- 


Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Culhane 

America  116:320  Mr  4  67  600w 


Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Steele 

Am  Hist  R  73:261  O  '67  370w 


Choice  4:573  J1  '67  180w 

“Mindful  of  the  luggage  problem.  I  chose  to 
make  this  book  rny  sole  traveling  companion  on 
an  all-too-brief  Colombian  trip  recently.  But 
not  only  did  the  book  begin  to  fill  a  void  m 
my  own  past  education  and  experience:  now  and 
again  its  narrative  line  helped  me  appraise 
what  I  was  presently  seein.g  and  learning  on 
the  scene.  Those  who  are  specialists  in  Latin 
American  history  may  feel  differently  about 
such  an  inclusive  and  synthetic  work.  .  .  .  The 
author  now  and  then  skips  about  too  readily. 
.  .  .  But  Arciniegas  holds  one’s  attention  be¬ 
cause  he  argues  with  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  with  the  preconceptions  of  most  people 
on  those  continents.  He  is  an  unashamed 
apologist  for  his  Latin  orbit,  though  he  never 
hides  its  faults,  glosses  over  its  tragedies  or 
oversimplifies  its  problems.”  M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:313  Mr  8  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N,  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  6  '67 
700w 


“Erudite,  enthusiastic,  translated  into  a  clear 
and  fluent  style,  this  book  will  be  one  of  the 
most  generally  appealing  of  the  half-dozen 
or  so  recently  published  cultural  histories  of 
Latin  America.  The  torrent  of  words  and  ideas 
which  fills  each  page  may  seem  to  some  critics 
to  represent  a  lack  of  discipline  and  restraint. 
But  order  and  development  are  apparent  in 
the  overall  concept  of  the  work  and  in  the 
treatment  of  specifics.  .  .  .  The  concluding 
chapter  presents  some  interesting  predictions. 

.  .  .  The  author  is  a  distinguished  Colombian 
educator,  journalist,  diplomat,  and  scholar. 
His  Amerigo  and  the  New  World  [BRD  1955], 
a  rehabilitation  of  the  character  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  is  probably  the  best-known  of  his 
four  other  books.  Highly  recommended  for 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  R.  D.  Harlan 
Library  J  91:6966  D  1  ’66  190w 
“Arciniegas  writes  fascinating  books,  pri¬ 
marily  to  present  a  fast-moving  panorama.  In¬ 
variably,  as  is  the  case  with  good  history,  the 
student  of  political  and  social  phenomena  can 
find  in  them  much  to  ponder.  His  newest  book 
may  be  his  best.  In  spite  of  faults  which  lie — 
as  is  often  the  case  with  summary  histories 
compiled  for  the  most  part  from  secondary 
sources — in  some  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  in 
emphasis.  ...  He  has  a  particular  gift  for 
colorful  detail  and  the  kind  of  gossip  that 
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makes  history  come  alive.  .  .  .  The  is 

one  of  those  works  in  the  best  Latm-Amerlcan 
tradition,  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  both  for  the 
beauty  of  its  individual  bits  and  for  the  scope 
of  the  picture  It  portrays.’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  F  26  67  1250w 

Reviewed  by  Gladys  and  WHlard  Barber 
Sat  R  50:34  Mr  11  67  85Uw 

^  • 

ARDREY,  ROBERT.  The  territorial  imperative: 
a  personal  inauiry  into  the  aninial 
of  property  and  nations;  drawings  hy  Berdine 
Ardrey.  390p  $6.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

591.6  Animals— Habits  and  behavior.  Be¬ 
havior.  Instinct  66-23572 

For  descriptive  note,  review  ^cerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Davies  .onn™ 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:162  Mr  '67  1300w 

Choice  4:554  J1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Wallace  . 

Christian  Century  84:603  Ap  19  67  1300w 

Economist  223:146  Ap  8  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Gorer 

Encounter  28:66  Je  67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Scott 

Nation  204:54  Ja  9  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  hy  Evelyn  Shaw  „„„ 

Natur  Hist  76:68  Mr  67  700w 

Reviewed  by  R.  D  Hphoway 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:630  D  ’67  llOOw 
TLS  p506  Je  8  ’67  1050w 

AREA,  HASSAN.  The  Kurds;  an  histoHcal  and 
political  study.  178p  pi  maps  $5.60  Oxford 
956.6  Kurds — History  66-73170 

An  Iranian  soldier  and  diplomat  traces  the 
“history  of  the  Kurds  from  their  remote 
beginnings,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  latei 
Turco-Persian  Imperial  rivalries,  down  to  tne 
end  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  breakup 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  held  promise  of  Kurdish  independence, 
and  Kurdish  hopes  and  ambition^s  ran  high. 
The  resurgence  of  Turkey  under  Ataturk 
ended  their  dreams  of  a  new,  state.  • . •  • .  the 
story  from  then  onwards  is  given  territorially, 
in  separate  accounts  of  Kurdish  fortunes  in 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Iraq.’’  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Arfa  writes  of  the  Kurds  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  fighting  them;  he  shows  a  sur¬ 
prising  sympathy  and  objectivity  in,  his  as¬ 
sessment.  He  knows  his, enemy,  and  iikes  Liim 
His  assessment  of  a  nationalistic  mmomty  and 
the  problems  it  faces  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
deserve  the  thoughtful,  consideration  of  all 
concerned  with  nationalism  and,  with  the  fate 
of  diversity  in  the  world.  He  is  sympathetic, 
but  not  romantic.  He  does  honor  to  Iran, 
his  country.  .  .  .  [This  booki  is  probably  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  Kurd  specialist.  R.  A. 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:831  S  ’67  430w 

Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Cruickshank 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:266  S  67  460w 
“[General  Arfa]  aims  to  provide  ,a  back¬ 
ground  picture  to  present-day  events  in  order, 
as  he  says,  to  make  them  more  understand¬ 
able  and,  perhaps,  less  controversial.  Within 
these  self-imposed  limits  [he]  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  .  Considered  as  a  whole,  his  study 
of  the  Kurds  is  commendable.  He  can  be 
faulted  on  details:  his  .  arithmetic  is ,  oc¬ 
casionally  erratic:  and  with  the  best  will  In 
the  wOTld  he  cannot  avoid  at  times  so^me  pro- 
Iranian  bias.  But  in  the  main  he  has 
duced  a  well-balanced  story,  a  readable  record 
of  the  history  of  this  warlike  race  of  moun¬ 
taineers  .  .  .  admires. 

TLS  p75S  Ag  25  66  850w 

ARGYLE,  william  JOHNSON.  The  Fon  of 
Dahomey:  a  history  and  ethnography  of  the 
old  kingdom.  210p  $4.80  Oxford 

966  Dahomey— History.  Ethnology— Dahomey 

“A  study  of  structural  change  In  Fon  society 
[in  the  West  African  state  of  Dahomey]  through 
time.”  (Choice)  Index. 

“Argyle  has  written  a  book  which  is  In¬ 
novative  for  the  fields  of  anthropology  as 
previously  viewed  by  British  social  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  [His  book]  is  not  based  on  field  work  but 


rather  on  the  extensive  written 

able  Thus  this  book  represents  a  change  irom 

prior  books  by  social  anthropologists  and 

deserves  attention.  [It]  is  scholarly 

written.  For  all  who  are  interested  in  West 

Africa  and  its  history,  it  will  *5®  ^ea ’* 

tlon  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Dahomey  area. 

Choice  4:591  J1  67  120w 

TLS  p507  Je  8  ’67  430w 


ARIETI,  SILVANO,  ed.  American  haiMbook  of 
psychiatry:  editorial  bd;  Kenneth  E.  Appel 
[and  others].  v3  778p  $20  Basic  bks. 

616.8  Psychiatry  (59-9444) 

“The  first  two  volumes  of  this  ^ndbook  ap¬ 
peared  In  1959  [BRD  19611.  .  .  .  To  deal  wito 
new  material  and  bring  the  is^dl- 

this  third  volume  was  prepared.. T^lie  .b9ok  is  di 
vlded  into  six  sections  dealing  with  clinmal  stud¬ 
ies,  psychotherapy  and.  Psychoanalysis,  biologicM 
studies  (on  such  topics  as  sleep  deprivation, 
sensory  deprivation,  psychiatric  genetics,  and 
brainwashing ) .  .  biochemical  studms  and  drug 
fhArnriv  Dsvchiatrv  and  the  community»  anu 
cogStWe  psychiatr?.  .  .  .  Among  the  topics  cov- 
e?ld  arl  the  therapeutic  community,  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  day  hospital,  the  walk-in  clinic,  occu¬ 
pational  psychiatry,  and  rehabilitation.  (Am  J 
Pub  Health)  _ _ 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:719  Ap  ’67  160w 
“Three  areas  of  psychiatry,  biochemical,  com- 
munRyf  and  conceptual,  are  brilliantly,  reviewed. 
All  three  volumes  present  a  synthesis  and  m- 
tegration  of  the  various  psychiatric 
T’hfl  piifhors  who  represent  £ul  psycniatrio 
persuasions,  pursue  a  pluralistic, 
entation.  Students  at  all,  levels  will  nnd^^tnis 
unique  volume  a  serendipitous  experience. 

Choice  3:1119  F  ’67  70w 


ARISTOTLE.  Aristotle’s  metaphysics;  tr. 

commentaries  and  glossay  by.  Hippocrates 
G  Apostle.  498p  $12.50  Ind.  umv.  press 
110  Metaphysics  66_-.,2451 

“This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
volumes  comprising  the  complete  works  of 
Aristotle  in  translation,  each  volume  with  its 
^n*”  notes  on  the  translation  it  contains. 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 

“This  translation  is  even 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  r^able  ttian  those 
bv  [M.l  Tredennick  and  [W.  p.J  it  is 

marred  occasionally  by  unusual  treatments  of 
the  terminology.  Many  of  the  limits  to  trans¬ 
lation  are  offsrt  by  the  glossary  of  key  words 

« SSSS  I 

clar’ify^the  text  n^t^to^lSterrret  itriignifl^ancj 
It  is  ^hus  no  substitute  for  .Ross’  .com.mentaiw 
hut  within  its  self-defined  limits,  it  prove 

a  us^ul  tool  for  both  scholar  .and  novice,  and 
mav  be  invaluable  for  those  without  knowledge 
of  Greek.  Recommended  for  undergraduate  as 
well  as  graduate.”gg 

“The  translator  seems  to  have 
fairly  happy  balance  between  over-hteraln^s 
and  paraphrase,  though  without  any  startling 
new  insights  into  controversial  passages. 
translation  of  the  basic,  philosophical  terminol¬ 
ogy  for  example,  is  almost  identical  to  ^at 
adopted  bv  [W.  D.]  Ross  nearly  60  years  ago. 
As  a  general  rule  Aristotle’s  meaning  comes 
through  clearly  enough,  but  on  occasions  the 
translator’s  own  enthusiasm  leads  to  ^terprete- 
tion  rather  than  translation.  •  •  • ,  The  notes, 
which  are  occasionally  obscure,  ®honld  prove 
gSierally  helpful  to  the  beginner.  T.  M.  Robin- 

Library  J  91:6403  N  1  ’66  130w 


ARIZONA,  the  Grand  Canyon  state,  .  a  state 
guide;  completely  rev.  by  Joseph  Miller,  ed. 
by  Henry  G.  Alsberg  and  Hariw  Hansen. 
(jVm.  guide  ser)  4th  rev  ed  632p  il  $7.95 
Hastings  house 

917.91  Arizona — Description  and  travel— 
Guide  books  66-20364 

Originally  compiled  by  the  Federal  Writer’s 
Project  of  the  WPA.  this  edition  has  been 
revised  by  Joseph  Miller,  who  edited  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Story  (BRD  1953).  This  hook  describes 
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A  R !  2  O  N  A — Continued 

Arizona’s  background,  its  cities  and  tours,  in¬ 
cluding  Grand  Ca.nyon  National  Park. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Since  this]  work  contains  material  on  cul¬ 
tural  history,  [it  is]  of  considerable  interest 
to  students  of  regional  and  state  literature.” 

Am  Lit  38:599  Ja  ’67  50w 
“Dramatic  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  state  since  the  guide  was  originally 
published  26  years  ago  are  too  seldom  reflected 
in  the  text.  To  bring  it  up  to  date  there  has 
been  revision  in  such  introductory  chapters 
as  those  on  agriculture  and  industry,  but  most 
sections  remain  unchanged  from  the  original 
1940  edition.  This  is  true  also  of  the  chapters 
on  cities  and  towns  where  some  recent  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  inserted  but  where  too  much 
remains  unchanged  to  give  a  true  picture  of 
such  places  as  Tucson,  Phoenix  and  Yuma 
today.  The  tour  guides,  with  minor  exceptions, 
have  not  been  I’evised.  .  .  .  However,  the 
book  can  be  recommended  for  libraries  that  do 
not  have  earlier  editions  and  for  those  that 
want  almost  everything  on  the  Southwest." 
D.  M.  Powell 

Library  J  91:4113  S  15  ’66  220w 


ARMAH,  KWESI.  Africa’s  golden  road:  with 
a  foreword  by  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta.  292p  $6 
Humanities  press 

960  Africa — Politics.  States,  New  66-37670 
The  former  High  Commissioner  for  Ghana 
in  London  discusses  “the  one-party  state,  non- 
alignment,  and  a  unitary  continental  African 
state.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  Brian  Weinstein 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:210  Mr  ’67  700w 
”  A  fervid  and  uncritical  exposition  of  all  that 
Nkrumah  claimed  to  stand  for.  .  .  .  Although 
Armah  was  experienced  in  various  African 
youth  movements  and  was  present  at  many 
of  the  pan-Africanist  meetings  of  the  last 
decade,  his  account,  which  is  noteworthy  as  an 
example  of  the  Ideological  approach  to  African 
and  world  problems  by  the  men  around  Nkru¬ 
mah,  IS  marred  by  a  neglect  of  opposing  argu¬ 
ments  and  an  implicit  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  contemporary  Africa. 
Suitable  for  advanced  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:572  S  ’66  IlOw 


In  the  pages  of  his  book  [Mr.  Armah]  car¬ 
ries  on  the  battle  with  [the  British  national 
Pi'css  with]  a  number  of  critical  references. 
Ihis  IS  a  pity,  because  the  contribution  he  has 
niade  here  to  informed  commentary  on  African 
affairs  by  Africans  is  substantial.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  some  of  [his]  arguments  are  not  convinc¬ 
ing.  _.  .  .  The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Armah,  a.s 
an  intelligent,  if  unconventional,  diplomatist, 
has  explained  clearly  and  cogently  what  is  be- 
hina  _  mam''_  essential  and  fundamental  African 
policies.  His  view .  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
of  the  United  Nations,  deserves  serious  studv. 
His  chapter  on  nonalignment  is  particularly 
good,  and  emphasizes  that  for  African  leaders 
it  IS  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  doctrine.” 

TLS  p227  Mr  17  ’66  240w 


ARMER,  ALBERTA.  Troublemaker;  il.  by 
J.  C.  Kocsis.  191p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.86  World 
pub. 


66-8281 

“Already  in  trouble  for  stealing  a  bike, 
12-year-old  Joe  is  headed  for  more  unless  he 
breafe  the  pattern.  His  father  is  in  prison 
and  his  mother  in  a  mental  hospital.  Joe  is 
taken  as  a  toster-child  by  the  Murrays:  he 
slowly  makes  friends  and  begins  to  fit  into  the 
large  family.  Again,  however,  feeling  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  announced  arrival  of  another 
foster-child,  he  strikes  back  in  the  only  way 
he  knows,  plunging  himself  into  more  trouble. 

Murrays  help  and  understanding  together 
with  his  mother’.s  gradual  recovery,  point  to  a 
hopeful  future  for  Joe.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl6  F  19  ’67  220w 
.x,  well-developed  character,  Joe  illustrates 
the  problems  and  pressures  of  a  foster-child. 
Missing  from  the  book  is  the  spark  and  pace 
that  woii^ld  move  it  out  of  the  ordinary  family 
story.  Additional  purchase.”  Amy  Kellman 
Library  J  91:6198  D  15  ’66  140w 


“Mrs.  Armer’s  book  may  give  young  readers 
some  insights  into  the  unpleasant  facts  of 


poverty  and  despair,  but  even  the  most  credu¬ 
lous  may  And  her  imperturbable  foster  family  a 
little  too  sweet  to  digest.”  Alice  Fleming 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  5  ’67  170w 
“The  story  has  a  message,  but  no  moralizing: 
the  characterization  is  perceptive  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Rat  R  49:51  N  12  ’66  160w 


ARMITAGE,  ANGUS.  John  Kepler.  194p  pl 
$5.95  Roy  pubs. 

B  or  92  Kepler,  Johann.  Astronomy — 

A  blogra.phy.  of  the  German  scientist  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  and  died 
in  1630.  (Glossary.  Index. 


Choice  4:700  S  ’67  lOOw 

“[This  book  is]  intended  primarily  for  sixth 
forms,  but  [is]  of  general  interest  to  anyone 
anxious  to  acquire  a  simple  historical  back¬ 
ground  to  the  technological  advances  of  the 
present  day.” 

Economist  222:335  Ja  28  '67  lOOw  [YA] 


“Kepler’s  story  has  been  told  before — [Ar¬ 
thur]  Koestler’s  The  Sleep  Walkers  IBRD 
1959]  would  be  my  choice  for  an  account  of 
his  life  and  times — but  Mr.  Armitage  has  a 
facile  manner  of  writing,  and  this  book  could 
easily  circulate  from  adult  to  YA  shelves.  What 
is  best  brought  out  here  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  intellectual  void  of  medieval  super¬ 
stitions  and  religious  preconceptions  contrasts 
with  the  onrushlng  ideas  brought  forth  by  the 
Renaissance.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  Nor- 
bert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:1634  Ap  15  ’67  120w  [YA] 


“[Some  biographers]  have  paid  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  [Kepler's]  scientific  work  than  to  his 
somewhat  mystical  beliefs.  Dr.  Armitage  has 
attempted  to  restore  the  balance  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  portrayal  of  Kepler  as  a  steadfast  seek¬ 
er  after  the  true  laws  of  nature.  ...  In  writing 
this  book,  [the  author]  has  consulted  many  of 
the  original  texts,  and  he  has  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing  us  a  Kepler  who  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  modern  scientific  thought.” 

TLS  p70  Ja  26  ’67  400w 


ARMOUR,  TOMMY.  Tommy  Armour’s  ABC’s 
of  golf:  with  il.  by  Henri  Arnold.  l87p  $4.50 
Simon  &  Schuster 

796.352  Golf  67-13453 

In  “chapters,  whose  titles  follow  the  sequence 
of  the  alphabet  .  .  .  Armour  gives  the  reader 
the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  golfer,  champion  and  instructor.  Sample 
chapters  are  Advice  and  Attitude,  Balance, 
Control,  Driving,  and  so  forth,  ending  up  with 
Zest.”  (Best  Sell) 

“In  clear  simple  langua.ge  that  avoids  the 
technical  jargon  which  so  often  confuses 
rather  than  clarifies,  Tommy  explains  and  il¬ 
lustrates  the  fundamental  mechanics  of  the 
stroke  from  driver  to  putter.  His  emphasis 
throughout  is  on  the  importance  of  simplifying 
the  swing.  Even  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  right  intellectual  approach  to  the 
game,  both  in  devising  the  proper  strategy'  to 
attack  the  course  and  in  readying  one’s  self  to 
make  the  shot.  Anyone  who  plays  the  game,  no 
matter  what  the  degree  of  his  proficiency,  will 
enjoy  and  profit  from  the  lucid,  shrewd  and 
witty  comments  of  the  Old  Master.”  E.  G. 
Jacklln 

Best  Sell  27:58  My  1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  92:2428  Je  15  ’67  70w 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 


ine  gill  snop. 


MHivit,  I  KUING,  CHARLOTTE 
2o5p  $4.95  Coward-McCann 

67-15272 

rnystery  “tells  of  a  wide  ranging  search 
that  begins  in  the  gift  shop  at  the  Los  Angeles 
airport  when  a  dying  man  calls  Harry  Fairchild 
and  says  he  IS  bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig.  When 
Harry  gets  there,  the  man  is  dead,  and  the  pig 
has  vanished.  He  knows  he  must  find  the  pur- 
chaser  of  the  pig'gy  bank  that  was  on  the  table 
in. the  gift  shop  that  must  hold  the  clue  [about  a 
missing  girl]  he  needs.  This  requires  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Jean  Cunliffe,  the  colle.ge  .girl  who  can’t 
be  devious,  and  of  his  brothers.  Tom  and  Dick, 
and  also  involves  a  haunted  Irish  castle,  and  a 
strange  California  folk  singer.”  (Library  J) 

.“No  fuzzy  overshadowing  of  heroic  villains  and 
villainous  heroes  occurs  here.  Certainly  there  is 
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some  blood  and  beastliness  but  no_  horrific  tor¬ 
ture.  Some  chatty  half-humorous  dialogue,  plen¬ 
ty  of  wild  chases  over  Europe  and  America,  mis¬ 
leading  clues,  and  a  load  of  credible  characters 
(most  of  them  ‘nice  people’)  make  this  a  rous¬ 
ing  good  story  in  the  old  tradition.”  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8  67 
130w  ^ 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2180  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 
“You  may  well  choose  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
it;  but  you  are  tough-minded  indeed  if  you  can 
remain  unmoved  by  the  exquisite  calculation  of 
Miss  Armstrong’s  suspense  technique,  or  by. the 
wonderfully  alive  people  she  creates.  Credibility 
gap  and  all,  this  is  a  gem  of  a  thriller  and  the 
most  sheerly  enjoyable  (and  warmly  human) 
Armstrong  in  some  five  years.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  7  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  My  27  '67  30w 


ARMSTRONG,  CHARLOTTE.  Lemon  in  the 
basket.  256p  $4.95  Coward-McCann 

b7-^4i)oi 

“It  ail  begins  when  Judge  Tyler 

and  his  wife,  .  .  .  Maggie  Mitchel,  still  a  fu^t 
lady  of  the  American  theater  even  thougn  she 
has  not  been  on  the  stage  for  years.  Play  host 
to  the  little  Crown  Prince  Saiph  of  Alalaf,  his 
American  mother,  and  his  staff.  Saiph  has  been 
brought  to  California  because  the  heart  surgery 
that  may  save  his  life  can  be  perforrned  only 
by  the  Tyler’s  son  Mitchel.  Saiph  is  well  loved, 
and  weU  guarded  both  at  the  Tylers’  and  m  the 
hospital  ’Phe  problem  is  that  no  one  under¬ 
stands  the  strange  thoughts  that  go  on  in  the 
tortuous  mind  of  Rufus  ’Tyler,  the  third  son, 
[the  ‘lemon’  of  the  family!  and  of  Ins  desperate 
need  for  the  fame  that  smiles  on  his  brothers. 
(Librai-y  J) 

Best  Sell  27:286  O  15  ’67  140w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  O  5  ’67 
80w 

“A  glamourous  combination  of  psychological 
thriller  and  spy  novel,  full  of  living  people  and 
controlled  violence.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2813  Ag  ’67  130w 
“It  is  a  frabjous  year  indeed  that  brings  us 
two  new  full-length  novels  by  Charlotte  Arm¬ 
strong.  ‘The  Gift  Shop’  EBRD  19671  was.  very 
good;  Lemon  in  the  Basket  ...  is  wonderful. 
No  brief  synopsis  can  do  justice  to  a  plot  that 
manages  beautifully  to  balance  international 
politics  and  the  complexity  -within  an  American 
family.  Miss  Armstrong’s  people,  are  so  alive, 
her  sense  of  love  and  humor  so  rich,  that  I. can 
forgive  her  even  when  her  plots  are  incrediole; 
this  time  the  plot  is  shrewd  and  just — and  re¬ 
sults  in  two  magnificent  set  pieces  of  suspense, 
which  Wilkie  Collins  or  Alfred  Hitchcock  might 
envy.”  Anthony  Boucher 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p71  O  29  ’67  lOOw 


ARMSTRONG,  DONALD.  The  reluctant  war¬ 
riors.  204p  maps  $5.96  Crowell 
937  Punic  Wars  66-22416 

“This  is  the  chronicle  of  the  third  and  final 
Punic  War  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  that  war.  The  author, 
a  retired  brigadier  general,  offers  the  theory 
that  the  Carthaginians,  never  -wanted  -war  with 
Rome  at  any  time  and  were.,  in  fact,  the.  vic; 
tims  of  the  latter’s  unbridled  aggression. 
(Library  J)  Chronologies.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  130w 

“The  General  .  .  .  wishes  to  provide  ‘lessons 
for  the  free  world  today.’  In  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quence,  the  -work  is  constructed  about  a  forced 
analogy.  Rome  compares  to  the  Communist 
menace  today  and  Carthage  to  the  free  world. 

To  buttress  his  thesis  Armstrong  mstorts 
Polybius,  shows  little  understanding  of  Rome  s 
internal  politics  and  foreign  policy  and  makes 
Carthage  into  an  innocent,  peace-loving  na¬ 
tion  Thus  Pyrrhus  becomes  a  simple  aggressor 
against  Carthage— there  ^is  no  mention  that 
Carthage  was  besieging  Greek,  Syracuse  at  the 
time  .  Yet  the  above  criticism  is  probably 
too  severe,  on  balance.  Once  Armstrong  gets 
into  the  Third  Punic  War  he  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  The  preconceptions  are  open  and  un- 
subtle.  In  fact,  the  book  might  well  generate 
lively  classrooom  discussion  and  therefore  might 
profitably  be  included  on  some  lower  level  read¬ 
ing  60:217  Ja  ’67  330w 


“A  striking  example  of  why  each  generation 
rewrites  history  in  its  own  terms.  .  .  .  Copious 
selections  from  Appian  and  Polybius  are  well 
worked  into  the  highly  readable  text.  The  fre¬ 
quent  modern  comparisons  help  make  the  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  intelligible  to  the  non-classical 
reader.  .  .  .  The  final  comparison  with  the  Cold 
War  is  less  convincing  to  this  reviewer,  when 
Rome  is  cast  as  Communist  Russia  or  China, 
Carthage  as  the  peace-loving  prosperous  U.S. 

.  ..  .  Academic  libraries  will  want  this.”  E.  P. 
^ticknGV 

Library  J  91:5603  N  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:353  Ja  15  ’67  70w  [YA! 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:25  Mr  23  ’67  900w 
“Fev/  historians  can  make  the  past  as  vivid 
as  Donald  Armstrong  has  in  his  history  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Carthaginian  empire; 
like  Alfred  Duggan,  he  writes  with  an  authpr- 
itative  familiarity  that  enables  him  to  clarify 
events  and  infuse  them  with  a.  sense  of  Im¬ 
mediacy  and  drama.  ...  A  lucid  book,  often 
lightened  by  a  quiet  wit,  it  is  notable  for  the 
fact  that  General  Armstrong,  like  most  good 
teachers,  has  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
facts  that  need  reiteration  and  those  whose 
repetition  would  be  mere  redundancy.”  Zena 

Sutherland  _ _ 

Sat  R  60:47  Ja  28  ’67  120w  lYA] 


ARMY  TIMES.  The  daring  regiments;  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  AEF  in  World  War  I,  by  the 
editors  of  the  Army  Times.  123p  il  maps  $3.50 
Dodd 

940.4  U.S.  Army.  A.E.P.,  1917-1920— Juvenile 
literature.  European  War,  1914-1918-— U.S.- 
Juvenile  literature  67-16211 

“The  exploits  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  are  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  short 
sketches  of  the  deeds  of  particular  units.’ 
(Library  J)  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  ten. 
(Best  Sell) 

“With  so  many  other  wars  and  struggles 
young  readers  tend  to  give  little  consideration 
to  the  struggle  of  World  War  I.  Their  interest 
In  this  period  will  be  awakened  and  stimulated 
by  these  accounts,  which  mingle  the  action,  of 
large  groups  of  men  with  the  individual  daring 
of  certain  personalities.  The  eight  short  ac¬ 
counts  do  not  take  much  time,  but  the  style 
is  lively  and  sufficient  background  is  given  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  young  reader.” 

Best  Sell  27:144  J1  1  ’67  lOOw 
“The  book’s  paramount  misconception  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Allies,  suffering  from  ‘tired 
blood’  after  three  years  of  shedding  it,  .were 
barely  holding  their  own  or  worse  until  the 
arrival  of  the  green  but  vigorous  doughboys. 

Elsewhere,  one  may  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  Russian  Provisional  Government, 
created  following  the  March  1917  Revolution, 
was  led  by  none  other  than  Leon  Trotsky,  a 
‘fact’  that  should  bemuse  Alexander  Kerensky! 
I.ibraries  that  possess  Laurence  Stalling  s  I  he 
Doughboys  IBRD  1966]  may  pass  this  one  up 
without  any  misgivings.’’  E.  G.  Hamann 
Library  J  92:16i8  Ap  15  67  210w 

ARM YT AGE,  W  H.  G.  A  social  Wstorj  of 
engineering.  378p  il  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

620.009  Technology  and  civilization.  Engi- 
neeruig— History.  Great  Britain— Histony 

bu-i7ozy 

“This  book  has  three  aims:  to  chart  techno¬ 
logical  developments  with  especial  reference  to 
Britain,  to  indicate  how  they  have  affected 
and  been  affected  by  social  life  at  certain 
stages  and  to  offer  some  clues  as  to  the  origins 
of  innovations  and  institutions.”  (Pref)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index  of  subjects  and  places. 

“[A]  concise  and  readable  volume.  ..  .  . 

Though  admitting  that  his  focus  is  on  Britain. 
[Armytage]  has  written  expertly  on  ancient 
and  medieval  achievements  aa  well  as  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Prance,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Russia, 
China,  and  Japan.  .  .  .  [He]  asserts  that 
‘inventions  have  had  an  influence  on  history 
as  decisive  as  any  other  factors,’  [and]  has 
provided  convincing  support  in  this  volume. 
An  excellent  index  supplements  the  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  although  the  latter  are  seldom  located 
adjacent  to  the  appropriate  text.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  is  satisfactory  for  the  general  reader, 
but  fails  to  include  many  useful  materials 
published  since  1958.”  R.  B.  Carlson 

Am  Hist  R  72:927  Ap  ’67  330w 
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ARMYTAGE,  W.  H.  G. — Continued 
“A  scholarly  study.  .  .  .  Amiytage  has  shown 
how  social  and  economic  conditions  have  resulted 
in  advances  in  engineering.  The  text  is  well 
written,  and  the  audience  would  include  en¬ 
gineers,  historians,  and  laymen.” 

Choice  4:550  J1  ’67  40w 


ARNASON,  H.  H.  Calder;  phot,  by  Pedro  E. 
Guerrero.  192p  $15  Van  Nostrand 
730.9  Calder,  Alexander.  Sculpture,  Amer¬ 
ican  66-31776 

“The  development  of  Calder’ s  mobiles  and 
stabiles  is  recorded  from  their  origins  in  the 
1920’s  down  to  the  present  time.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  major  directions  of  mod¬ 
ern  art.  and  his  relations  with  other  leading 
modern  painters  and  sculptors  are  .  .  .  traced 
and  analyzed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology 
of  works.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Though  it  Includes  a  brief  biography,  [this] 
IS  mostly  a  discussion  of  [Calder’s]  work,  tak¬ 
ing  it  period  by  period,  piece  by  major  piece. 
[It  is]  handsomely  Illustrated.  Mr.  Arnason 
mentions  Calder’s  bawdy  wit  .  .  .  [and]  gives 
examples  that  are  more  bawdy  than  witty.  .  .  . 
[His  book  will]  add  to  our  understanding  of 
what  could  be  a  revolution,  but  might  be  only 
a  phase  of  modern  art.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  ’66 
300w 

.  “[A]  major  critical  biography.  .  .  The  book 
mcludes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sculp¬ 
tural  work  and  some  excellent  photographs  of 
the  artist’s  surroundings.  It  is  nontechnical, 
yell  written,  and  belongs  in  libraries  collecting 
in  the  field  of  modern  art.” 

Library  J  92:764  P  15  ’67  190w 
“[’This  work  provides]  ample  visual  ac¬ 
counts.  of  Calder’s  work,  while  [it]  is  [not]  as 
definitive  as  one  could  wish.”  Hilton  Kramer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  50:38  N  25  ’67  200w 
“Mr.  Arnason  writes  like  a  lexicographer, 
noting  and  classifying  each  piece  as  it  was 
created  without  ever  detaching  himself  enough 
tp  look,  feel  and  judge  it  artistically  and  emo¬ 
tionally.  This  is  a  defect  in  a  book  which  is 
described  as  a  ‘critical  biography.’  .  .  .  He  just 
takes  the  ‘greatness’  of  Calder  for  granted  and 
never  tries  to  criticize  him  at  all,  not  even 
for  the  insensitive  draughtsmanship  which  sits 
heavily  on  many  of  his  own  pages.” 

TLS  P12S2  D  28  ’67  700w 


ARNDT,  KARL  J.  R.  George  Rapp’s  Harmony 
society,  1785-1847.  682p  il  $12  Univ.  of  Pa. 
press 

335  Rapp,  George.  Harmony  Society.  Social¬ 
ism,  Christian  64-10901 

“The  Harnionites  (Rappists)  were  by  far  the 
most  successful  and  renowned  of  tlie  scores  of 
religious  communitarian  groups  that  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  [This  volume] 
covers  the  history  of  the  movement  from  the 
European  origins  to  the  death  of  ‘Father’  George 
Rapp  in  1847.  .  .  .  [Some  of  the  topics  include] 
German  origins,  land  purchases,  theology,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  three  Harmonite  towns, 
internal  crises,  and  so  on.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


The.  chief  contribution  of  the  work  lies  In 
enlightening  effect  of  the  many  new  details 
Arndt  has  amassed  ...  all  copiously  illustrated 
by.  maps,  paintings,  and  photographs.  The  most 
original  section  is  the  long  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched  narrative  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
Rapp  s  would-be  rival.  Count  Leon,  the  ‘Lion 
of  Judah.  Arndt’s  strong  pro-German  and  pro- 
P.ietist  bias,  solidly  grounded  in  research,  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  corrective  to  several  tradi¬ 
tional  distortions  .  .  .  [but]  also  leads  him  to 
exaggera.te  .the  influence  of  the  Harmonites  and 
to  make  irritatingly  belligerent  statements  about 
the  superiority  of  German  culture  and  the  Pie- 
.religion.  .  .  .  [However]  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  text  consists  of  source  material  quoted 
in  extenso.  including  even  such  things  as  a  long 
list  of  all  the  ‘noble  pioneers’  buried  in  the  New 
Harmony  cemetery.  .  .  .  The  documentation  is 
almost  ludicrously  inadequate:  nine  pages  of  not 
very  helpful  footnotes,  not  one  of  which  hints 
at  the  whereabouts  of  one  of  Arndt’s  most  im- 
portant  sources — the  supposedly  lost  letter  books 
of  Rapp.”  M.  S.  Be  Pillis 

Am  Hist  R  72:693  Ja  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  W.  I.  Schreiber 

Mod  Lang  J  61:183  Mr  ’67  800w 


“One  can  welcome  Professor  Arndt’s  study,  of 
the  Hai’mony  Society  although  it  is  a  book  with 
more  faults  than  merits.  Professor  Arndt  is 
learned,  but  to  a  large  extent  learned  in  an 
irrelevant  way.  .  .  .  From  what  he  tells  us  of 
his  own  ancestry,  it  is  obvious  that  Professor 
Arndt  has  both  empathy  and  sympathy  with 
the  Rappites;  but  he  has  them  to  an  extent 
which  destroys  his  critical  judgment.  .  .  .  Yet 
this  is  a  valuable  book  because  Professor  Arndt 
has  been  extremely  industrious  and  has  told 
us  at  length  a  great  deal  about  the  Rapps  vvhich 
we  did  not  know  before,  not  all  of  which  is  as 
creditable  to  them  as  Professor  Arndt  believes. 
His  German-Araerican  patriotism  betrays  him.” 

TLS  p909  O  6  ’66  2600w 


ARNETT,  WILLARD  E.  Religion  and  judgment; 
an  essay  on  the  method  and  meaning  of  re¬ 
ligion.  335p  $4.60  Appleton 
201  Religion — Philosophy  66-11680 

“The  fundamental  theme  of  this  essay  is  that 
religion  is  one  of  the  very  basic  ways  in  which 
man  exists  and  judges  .  .  .  certain  critical  as¬ 
pects  or  dimensions  of  his  own  character,  situ¬ 
ation,  and  possibilities  .  .  .  [and  these]  dimen¬ 
sions  of  existence  can  presumably  be  discovered, 
or  apprehended,  and  communicated  in  no  other 
way.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Arnett  approaches  the  phenomena  of  religion 
with  a  clearly  stated  philosophical  bias  and  sys¬ 
tematically — but  all  too  briefly — attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  ‘religion  ...  is  generically 
a  mode  of  judgment’  or  evaluation.  .  .  .  Highly 
readable  and  suitable  for  an  undergraduate  aud¬ 
ience,  though  of  little  value  beyond  the  intro¬ 
ductory  level.  Limited  number  of  useful  foot¬ 
notes,  brief  bibliography,  subject-name  index. 
Still  compares  unfavorably,  in  sophistication,  to 
.  .  .  [Ninian]  Smart’s  Reasons  and  Faiths  [BRD 
I960].” 

Choice  3:912  D  ‘66  210w 

“The  two  most  prominent  features  of  the  book 
are  hallmarks  of  the  pragmatist  tradition.  They 
are  its  pluralism  and  its  fallibilism.  .  .  .  While 
the  pluralistic  assumption  disposes  of  reduction- 
ism  on  the  left,  the  falllbilistic  assumption  is 
directed  against  an  enemy  from  the  right — • 
sectarianism,  the  idea  that  any  one  religious 
tradition  may  lay  claim  to  absolute  truth.  Al¬ 
though  religious  judgment  generically  is  said  to 
possess  unchallengeable  integrity,  all  specific  re¬ 
ligious  judgments  are  taken  to  be  inadequate 
and  capable  of  improvement  in  the  development 
of  human  experience  and  inquiry.  .  .  .  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  judgment  which  runs  throughout  the 
entire  discussion  and  which  draws  heavily  on 
the  work  of  Justus  Buchler  [Toward  a  General 
Theory  of  Human  Judgment,  BRD  1952,  and 
Nature  and  Judgment,  BRD  1956]  is  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  powerful  technique  to  which  many  of 
the  book’s  virtues  are  due.  It  would  have  been 
more  powerful  had  not  the  all-encompassing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  judgment  and  the  ubiquity  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it  all  but  eliminated  its  differential 
character.”  Merold  W^estphal 

J  Religion  47:46  Ja  ’67  950w 


ARNHEIM,  RUDOLF.  Toward  a  psychology  of 
art:  collected  essays.  369p  il  $10  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

701  Art — Psychology.  Perception  66-10692 
This  volume  is  a  collection  of  twenty-seven 
papers  and  lectures  dating  from  1946  to  1964. 
many  of  which  have  previously  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Aesthetics,  Art  Criticism,  The 
Psychological  Review  and  other  publications. 
They  are  grouped  in  three  main  sections:  “  ‘The 
Sense  of  Sight,’  ‘The  Visible  World,’  and  ‘Sym¬ 
bols.’  Other  papers  concern  inspiration,  con¬ 
templation.  creativity,  emotion,  and  form.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


After  reading  these  papers  I  still  have 
trouble  to  determine  in  what  sense  Arnheim 
wishes  to  claim  that  art  is  amenable  to  the 
sort  of  understanding  which  psychology  pur¬ 
veys.  .  .  .  [He]  comes  nearest  to  formulating 
a  theory  of  art  in  the  first  paper  (‘Form  and 
the  Corisumer’).  He  there  attacks  the  formalist 
conception  of  art  where:  ‘Everything  seems  to 
count  except  what  the  work  of  art  is 
about.  [  .  .  .  One  gathers  that  in  his  view  the 
^sential  of  any  work  of  art  .  .  .  resides  in  .  .  . 
the  ‘expressive  significance’  (sometimes  called 
‘emotional  qualities’  or  ‘tertiary  qualities’)  of 
the  sensory  forms.  ...  If  I  now  suggest  that 
this  view  does  not  contain  quite  a  comprehen- 
theory  of  art,  this  is  not  said  in  derogation 
of  tte  enormously  valuable  contribution  he  has 
made.  Harold  Osborne 

J  Aesthetics  26:138  fall  ’67  2260w 
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Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:3924  S  1  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Wollen  ^ 

New  Statesman  73:514  Ap  14  67  700w 

“Trained  as  an  experimental  psychologist  in 
the  Gestalt  tradition  [Arnheiml  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  lifetime  in  tbs'  study  of  art 
and  the  artist.  His  earlier  book  Art  and  Visual 
Perception  [BRD  1954]  has  established. itself  as 
a  modern  classic.  ...  In  his  discussion  Arn- 
heim  takes  issue  with  some  or  the  leading  art 
critics.  Together  the  essays  offer  a  psycholo¬ 
gist’s  answer  to  two  questions:  What  can  the 
arts  contribute  to  psychology?  What  can  psy¬ 
chology  contribute  to  the  arts?  Arnheim  s  an¬ 
swers  to  both  questions  are  encouraging.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  both  [artist  and 
psychologist],  but  it  will  also  provide  stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  general  scientist  who.  has 
little  thought  to  the  problems  of  either  field. 
R.  B.  MacLeod  _ 

Science  155:992  F  24  '67  700w 

“[These  essays]  cover  an  enormous  range.  .  .  . 
The  title  is  not  merely  modest  but  is  truly 
representative  of  the  author’s  cautious  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  Writing  is  not  Profe.ssor  Arn¬ 

heim’ s  forte.  .  .  .  This  makes  for  jerky,  dif¬ 
ficult  reading,  but  the  patient  reader  will  find 
much  to  learn,  as  well  as  much  to  challenge, 
in  the  psychological  adventures  and  obsessions 
of  a  humane  and  occasionally  very  perceptive 

thinker. pl7  Ja  4  ’68  700w 


ARNOLD,  EBERHARD.  Salt  and  light;  talks 
and  writings  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
[ed  and  tr.  from  the  German  by  the  boc.  ot 
brothers].  309p  .?4.75  Plough  pub. 

226  Sermon  on  the  Mount  67-18009 

The  author  “was  founder  of  the  S.oci^y  .of 
Brothers  (Bruderhof),  an  experiment  in  Chris¬ 
tian  communalism  now  headquartered  in  Rifton, 
New  York.  Plough  is  the  publishing  arm  of  the 
society.  And  the  book  is  a  compilation  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  various  of  Arnolds  lectures,  con¬ 
versations  and  writings,  dating  from  1“15  to 
1935,  though  most  of  them  date  from  about  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  Bruderhof  in  the 
early  ’20s.’’  (Christian  Century)  The  volume  is 
hand-bound. 

“It  is  doubtful  that,  this  book  holfe 
interest  for  today’s  college  student.  One  has 
to  read  great  quantities  of  familiar  material 
traditionally  stated  in  a  bygone  fmmework  in 
order  to  glean  even  here  and  there  a.  new 
creative  idea.  Although  .-Arnold  manifests 
dedication,  courage,  and.  forthrightn^s,  his 
basic  interpretation — questionable  and  less  than 
thoroughgoing  at  times — ^belongs  to  an  isolated 
idealism  of  the  past  rather  than  to  an  in¬ 
volved  realism  of  the  present.  .  .  .  bcarcely 
anywhere  does  this  volume  make  dynamic 
contact  with  present-day  reality.” 

Choice  4:994  N  67  lOOw 

“[This]  book  is  not  what  [its]  background 
would  lead  one  to  expect  It  is  not  promotion 
or  apologia  for  Bruderhof  itself it  does  not 
speak  out  of  a  narrowly  sectarian  or  cultic 
perspective.  The  book  is  not  biblical  exegesis. 
:  .  But  neither  is  it  biblical  exposition  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term:  Arnold  does  not 
relate  his  remarks  that,  closely  to  the  text. 
Rather,  we  have  here  discursii^  essays,  that, 
for  the  most  part  treat  the  Sermon  in  the 
large  and  deal  with  its  spirit  rather  than  its 
letter  or  letters.  .  .  .  Arnold  has  put  the  Ser¬ 
mon  into  what  much  of  modern-  scholar^ip 
would  deem  to  be  the  proper  perspective.  The 
book  proved  quite  difficult  for  me  to  read.  .  . 
Neither  the  language  nor  the  thought  Is  in 
anv  way  abstruse.  .  ...  .  rontl  Aniold  seems 
net  to  have  been  an  incisive,  logical,  qrderty 
thinker  so  much  as  a  soul  caught  up  m  the 
charisma  of  a  spiritual  awakening.  Salt  and 
Light  probably  should  be  read  as  brief,  spaced- 
out  devotionals..”  Vernard  Eller  enn-nr 

Christian  Century  84:1286  O  11  67  600w 

“The  text  closely  follows  Arnold’s  originM 
talks,  and  is,  therefore,  highly  rhetorical  and 
repetitive,  certainly  no  asset  for  a  book  of  300 
pages.  Arnold’s  overbearing  insistence  on  a 
literM  application  qf  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
his  absolute  disdain  of  materialism,  his  skep¬ 
ticism  toward  the  organized  church,  and  his 
categorical  denouncement  of  capitalism  mi:^t 
be  read  in  the  context  of  the  1920  s  when  the 
talks  were  given.  'The  introduction  by,, Richard 
E.  Domer  helps  the  reader  do  this.  R.  C. 

Turner  library  J  92:2782  Ag  '67  210w 


ARNOLD,  ELLIOTT.  A  night  of  watching.  441p 

$5.95  Scribner  67-21334 

This  novel  is  about  “the  feat  of  the  Danish 
Underground  in  1943  when,  in  the  space  of 
two  weeks,  virtually  all  the  eight  thousand 
Danish  Jews  were  smuggled  to.  Sweden.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  The  characters  include  Hansen, 
the  clever  Dane  who  led  the  Resistance:  Tor- 
ras,  the  noble  chief  rabbi  who  did  not  believe 
in  running  away;  .  .  .  von  Kobe,  the  Prussian 
general  who  loved  war  but  hated  the  sn^ky 
doings  of  the  Gestapo;  [and]  Buhle,  the  Ger¬ 
man  colonel  whose  patriotic  loyalties  were 
shaken  by  the  heroism  and  gallant^ 
very  persons  he  had  to  persecute.  (Best  Sell) 


“The  novel  parades  a  group  of  diverse  clmr- 
acters  who  made  [the  evacuation]  possible; 
their  personalities  seem  to  corne.aiive  under 
the  incisive  pen  of  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  vivid 
rapid-fire  prose.  .  -  The  whole  novel  is  a 
tribute  to  ‘the  dreadful  quality  of  Danish 
decency’  (a  neat  phrase  in  the.  book).  The 
story  is  well  told  in,  many  crisp  episodes. 

B.  A.  Do^o^ey 

Reviewed  by  RoderieJt  Cook 

Harper  235:123  S  67  230w 

Reviewed  by  Ml alter  tYolff 

Library  J  92:2802  Ag  ’67  130w 

“Mr  Arnold’s  story  takes  the  form  of  short 
anecdotal  chapters,. which  shift  from  person  to 
personage  in  the  fashion  of  the  uew^  ' 

The  technique  adds  much  to  the  feeling  of  ur¬ 
gency  so  central  to  the  novel;  it  underlines  the 
main  characters,  .while  bringing  to  ligM  a 
broad  range  of  minor  figures.  .  .  The  writ- 

ins’  is  weak  in  too  many  spots  .  .  .  IDUtj 
there  is  fine  humor  throughout.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  best  scenes  show  the  latent  humanity  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  reverse  brutality  of 
thi  Danes.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Arnold’s]  understanding 
of  the  sensitivity  as  well  as  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews  is  evident  in  each  chapter.  John 

Greenya  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p28  Je  16  ’67  490w 

“[Arnold]  comes  close  to  tarnishing  a  gall^t 
tale  by  treating  it  with  shabby  slickness.  He 
lays  out  staccato  scenes  in  slrnplistic  scenari^ 
terms  and  somehow  manages  to  include  ev^ 
clichd  possible — plus  a  few  that  are  highly  Im 
probable  .  .  .  Occasionally,  the  cliches 
long  enough  to  let  through  the.  eloquent  facts 
that  sustain  the  book.  It  is  mainly  those  tapt® 
that  account  for  its  presence  on  the  best  seller 

ijg+s _ and  strongly  suggest  that. Novelist  Arnol,d 

might  better  have  written  straight  nonfiction. 
Time  90:(57  S  1  ’67  470w 

ARNOLD,  H.  J.  P.  Aid  for 

litical  and  economic  study.  256p  $5  Dutour 
338.91  Economic  assistance.  Underdeveloped 

book  presents  a  “Quantitative Quaii- 
tative  compitrison  of  Western  and  Communist 
b!?c  aid  S?oHs  in  the  less  developed  countries 
The  statistical  materials  date  from  1940765, 
cover  both  military  and  economic,  assistance. 

.  .  A  brief  account  of  the  activitms  of  i^te^ 
national  organizations  such  as  the  World  B?mk, 
the  International  Uevelopraent  Association,  The 
Tn+prnfltional  Binance  Corporation,  -j-de  u.in. 
program  of  technical  assistance  ^5*^. 
ects  ai^  described.  The  extent  of  tradii^  ac¬ 
tivities  between  the  Western  and  Communist 
blocs  with  the  underdeveloped  countries  .is  out¬ 
lined  Eight  appendices  present  a  variety  of 
relevant  statistical  data.”  (Choice)  Index. 

"Rfivicwcd  bv  J.  X).  IVXontgomcry  .rn 

Keviewet^  Pol  Sci  R  61:1171  D  ’67  450w 

“The  political  aspects  of  .aid  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  nonhumamtarian  motivation 
behind  such  assistance.  Arnold  .sensibly  .recog- 
ni7es  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  this  3<u^lysi3,  but 

?or?lctlv  Argues  that  ‘it  must  be  „attem.pted.; 
The  book  is  written  ‘from  the  A'd-Kjvers 
point  of  view  rather  than  that  of  the  .aid  re- 
Sipient  ’  .  .  .  Recommended  as  ,a  concise  and 
well  written  comparative  survey. 

Choice  4:70  Mr  ’67  190w  . 

“[This]  is  a  shorter,  less  interesting,  but 
more  factual  survey  of  political  and 
aid  than  International  Aid.  by  I.  M.  D.  Lltue 
and  J.  M.  Clifford  [BRD  19671., The  non-expert 
can  gain  much  from  Mr.  Arnold’s. survey,  which 
is  less  concerned  with  British  aid  policy 
Dr  Little’s  and  Mrs.  Clifford  s  book.  Mr.  Arnold 
perhaps  is  still  too  Influenced  by  cold  war  think¬ 
ing,  but  he  has  written  a  valuable  survey. 

TLS  p8  Ja  6  ’67  90w 
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ARNOTT,  PETER  D.  An  introduction  to  the 
Greek  world.  238p  pi  $6  St  Martins 

913.38  Civilization,  Greek.  Greece — Social 
life  and  customs.  Hellenism  67-10699 

A  professor  “who  teaches  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
conciuests  of  Alexander  followed  by  chapters 
on  religion,  the  position  of  Homer,  the  govern¬ 
ment.  theater,  historical  and  philosophical 
thought,  and  characteristics  of  the  Hellenistic 
age.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Professor  Arnott’s  empathy  for  early  Greece 
and  the  perceptive  insights  into  its  culture 
which  he  has  shown  in  his  studies  of  the  Greek 
theater  [see  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Theatre, 
BRD  1959]  are  here  found  in  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  classical  Greece.  .  .  .  Although  he  in¬ 
tended  the  book  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Greek  world,  he  presents  enough  original  views 
to  interest  a  knowledgeable  student  of  the 
period.  The  illustrations  are  unusual  and  well 
chosen.  Recommended  for  all  but  the  smallest 
collections.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  92:3994  N  1  ’67- lOOw 
“After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  land  and 
people  and  of  the  Greeks  and  their  gods  .  .  . 
[the  author  proceeds]  through  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  down  to  the  Hellenistic  age, 
with  copious  passages  in  translation.  The 
great  writers  are  seen  in  their  historical  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  relation  with  present-day  Greece 
is  always  emphasized;  the  pleasant  photographs 
often  make  the  connexion — the  Pnyx,  where  the 
Athenian  assembly  met,  has  a  heap  of  tourist 
chairs;  the  theatre  at  Delphi  includes  a  picture 
of  the  author  to  set  the  scale;  Mycenae  shows 
excavations  in  progress;  and  one  may  wonder 
whether  the  tavern  at  Delos  is  ancient  or 
modern.” 

tLS  p766  Ag  24  ’67  120w 


ARON,  RAYMOND.  The  industrial  society:  three 
essays  on  ideology  and  development.  183p  $4.96 
Praeger 

338.9  Economic  development.  Social  change 

66-18887 

A  French  journalist  who  is  professor  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Paris  presents  three 
essays  concerning  “the  nature  of  modern,  in¬ 
dustrial  society;  the  ideological  character  of 
our  era;  and  theories  of  development.”  (Li- 
,  book  was  first  published  in  Prance 

in  1966.  under  the  title  Trois  essais  sur  rage 
mdustriel.  Chapter  I  is  a  revised  version  of 
an  English  translation  published  by  Encounter 
in  June,  1964,  under  the  title  “The  Epoch  of 
Universal  Technology.” 


“I  found  the  book’s  most  interesting  item  to 
be  the  author’s  firm  rejection  of  Rostow's  five- 
stage  theoiy  of  economic  development  spelled 
out  in  that  author’s  The  Stages  of  Economic 
^owth  [BRD  I960].  M.  Aron  finds  Rostow’s 
theory  too  confining  and  too  vague.’ 

[There  is  much  in  this  book]  that  will  discon- 
cert  the  lover  of  pat  solutions  to  massive, 
complicated  problems  such  as  that  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  There  is  much  more— 

on  the  evolution  of  ideas,  on  ideological  battles 
and  so  on— than  can  be  justly  treated  in  these 
few  lines.  No  economist  who  claims  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  basic  assumptions  implicit  in  any 
broad  solution  of  development  problems  should 
O^Slf^a  tightly  reasoned  pages.”  D.  G. 

America  117:89  JI  22  ’67  440w 
“It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  present 
volume  ^Is  composed  of  three  self-contained 
essays.  .Phis  always  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition.  But  these  flaws  are  minor.  Mr. 
Aron  s  outlook  will  not  be  to  everyone’s  liking, 
mid  gets  the  impression  from  these  essays 
that  they  consist  fergely  of  replies  to  ms 
critics.  Many  Anglo-American  readers  find  Mr. 
Aron  s  style  unfamiliar:  it  is  derived  from  a 
continemai  Uargely  French  and  German)  tradi- 

current  intellec¬ 
ts  ^  i  countries.  Nonetheless, 

reader  who  tekes  up  the  challenge  will  find 
himself  rewarded  by  the  company  of  a  hu- 
St^ck  **^®*'®' ’  stimulating  mind.”  H.  J. 

Library  J  92:2795  Ag  ’67  170w 

salty  as  a  fresh  cracker.  Professor 
his  mission  of  hunting  down 
chchds  of  contemporary  thought  .  .  [and 
considers]  Walt  Rostow’s  theory  of  how  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  ‘take  off’  into  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  stratosphere,  the  ‘convergence’ 

the  Soviet  Union  are 
bound  to  come  to  resemble  each  other  more 


and  more  closely,  and  the  ‘fashionable  malady 
of  alienation.’  .  .  .  The  book  contains  hardly 
a  silly  sentence — a  rare  claim  for  a  politico- 
economic  polemic.”  F.  Mount 

Nat  R  19:868  Ag  8  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Seabury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  S  17  ’67  1400w 


ARON,  RAYMOND.  Peace  and  war;  a  theory 
of  international  relations:  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Richard  Howard  and  Annette  Baker  Fox. 
820p  .$!()  Doubleday 

172  International  relations.  War.  World  pol¬ 
itics  65-13986 

The  French  social  philosopher  attempts  “to 
formulate  at  a  high  level  of  abstraction  a  form¬ 
al  theory  of  international  relations.  Drawing 
on  the  contemporary  scene,  Aron  develops  a 
theory  pegged  on  four  conceptual  levels:  the¬ 
ory,  sociology,  history,  and  praxeology.” 
(Library  J)  Index.  Originally  published  in  1962 
as  Paix  et  guerre  entre  les  nations. 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1110  D  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Heindel 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:140  Jl  ’67  550w 
“Spinoza’s  achievement  is,  in  major  part, 
Raymond  Aron’s  inheritance.  .  .  .  And  how 
does  Aron  make  out  with  this  inheritance?  In 
high  theory  ...  he  .does  not  make  out  at  all. 

.  .  .  The  conclusion  of  Aron’s  study  of  ‘Theory’ 
(Part  I)  was  that  there  can  be  no  theory.  The 
conclusion  of  his  study  of  ‘Sociology’  (Part  .II) 
is  that  there  can  be  no  sociology.  .  .  .  The 
knowledgeable  and  careful  reader  will  find,  in 
this  large  text,  so.me  small  errors  of  fact.  He 
will  additionally.  I  believe,  find  more  serious 
faults,  of  several  levels  of  significance.  But  he 
will  also  encounter  many  Impressively  strong, 
well-reasoned  sections,  and,  throughout  the 
book,  he  will  feel  the  working  ...  of  a  mind 
of  extraordina^  range,  capacity  and  critical 
power.”  Oscar  Gas.s 

Book  Week  p2  Ja  16  ‘67  2850w 
“Aron’s  book  appears  in  English  (in  a  superb 
translation)  with  little  change  and  modification 
five  years  after  its  publication  in  France.  Al¬ 
though  much  has  happened  since  1962,  the 
events  (and  nonevents)  have  not  flawed  Aron’s 
theories  because  they  deal  with  aspects  of  inter¬ 
national  life  which  discrete  occurrences  affect 
but  little.  .  .  .  As  Important  as  it  is  to  debate 
Aron,  it  is  equally  important  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  him.  Tet  I  am  afraid  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  lay  public  will  be  put  off  by  the  book’s 
mammoth  length  .  .  .  [and  so  will  miss  the] 
opportunity  of  meeting  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  political  minds  of  our  time.”  Arnold 
Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12  ’67 

950w 


Economist  225:863  N  25  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J,  Steck 

Library  J  91:5979  D  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Molnar 

Nat  R  19:812  Jl  25  ’67  llOOw 
“'riiis  is  the  most  intellectually  ambitious 
work  that  has  ever  been  written  about  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  And  yet,  it  is  a  book  that 
IS  likely  to  disappoint  or  to  irritate  many 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  tire 
out  those  who  expect  books  that  deal  with 
such  a  host  of  complex  problems  to  be  written 
in  clear  and  elegant  language.  Aron’s  style,  in 
French,  meets  this  requirement.  It  may  not  be 
‘easy’  reading,  for  it  is  highly  concise  and  con¬ 
centrated;  .but  it  is  lucid,  precise  and  often  bril¬ 
liantly  epigrammatic.  .  .  .  The  translators  have 
been  too  faithful.  'The  meaning  is  rarely  dis¬ 
torted  ,  but  a  dense  smog  of  gallicisms  reduces 
visibility.  .  .  [A]  great  and  difficult  book.” 

Stanley  Hoffmann 

New  Repub  166:20  Mr  4  ’67  2600w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  73:836  Je  16  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Kissinger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  12  ’67  1500w 


une  puts  aown  this  book  awed  by  its  in¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  and  occasionally  moved  by  its  sober 
reasonableness.  But  also  with  a  sense  of  deep 
tedium.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  eight  hundred 
pages  are  made  almost  unreadable  by  their  gray 
mixture  of  generality  and  ponderous  abstrac- 
tmn.  .  .  .  Two  of  M.  Aron’s  difficulties  are  the 
sheer  scope  and  normative  aims  of  his  treatise. 
Given  any  such  attempt  at  totality,  platitudes 
and  solemnities  become  unavoidable.  .  .  .  ‘Peace 
and  War  suffers  from  two  more  radical  de¬ 
fects.  M.  Aron  draws  on  the  genius  of  Konrad 
Lorenz  in  his  analysis  of  human  bellicosity 
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But  on  the  whole  science  has  almost  no  part 
in  his  argument.  .  .  .  The  second  delect  is  a 
matter  ot  impartiality.  M.  Aron  conducts  the 
major  part  of  his  argument  with  scrupulous 
objectivity.  .  .  .  The  graveness  of  the  style  mir¬ 
rors  the  neutral  attitude.  Yet  M.  Aron  is  a 
deeply  committed  man,  and  the  .end  ol  tne 
booit  eiociuently  declares  his  interest.  George 

Steiner  Yorker  42:117  Ja  14  '67  2750w 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Aron's  record  and  reputation,  that  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  alv/ays  elegant,  almost  always 
sound,  and  frequently  profound.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  Beace  and  War  is  without  flaw.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Aron  is  rather  hasty  in  discussing  the  the¬ 
ories  of  others  and  does  not  always  do  them 
justice,  either  in  presenting  their  content  or  m 
criticizing  them.  .  .  .  Most  importanuy,  Mr. 
Aron  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  dilemma 
that  faces  any  theoretician  of  international  re¬ 
lations:  how  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
historical  and  the  contemporary  material  which 
will  elucidate  his  theoretical  propositions.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Aron  .  .  .  [has  erred  in] 
allowing  his  theoretical  propositions,  especially 
in  Part  III,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  contem¬ 
porary  material.  Coming  from  so  knowledge¬ 
able  and  wise  a  pen,  his  comments  are  or 
course  eminently  worth  reading  today.  But 
are  they  going  to  stand  the  test  of  timer 
H.  J.  Morgenthau 

Sat  R  .60:30  Ja  7  '67  750w 
TLS  p371  My  4  '67  750w 


ARON,  ROBERT.  An  explanation  of  De  Gaulle: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Marianne  Sinclair. 
210p  $4.95  Harper 

944.  OS  Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  _Marie 
de.  France — Politics  and  govermnent  6a-14647 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Alfred  Diamant 

Am  Po!  Sci  R  61:197  Mr  '67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Henry'  Blumenthal 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:204  Ja  67  400w 
Economist  224:35  J1  1  '67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Eugen  Weber 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:108  Mr  '67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  AVahl 

Va  Q  R  43:142  winter  67  270w 


ARRiNGTON,  LEONARD  J.  Beet  sugar  in  the 
West:  a  history  of  the  Utah-Idaho  sugar  com¬ 
pany,  1891-1966.  234p  il  pi  maps  $7.50  Uiuv. 
of  Wash,  press 

338.7  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company.  Beets 
and  beet  sugar  66-28453 

“Detailing  the  histoi-y  of  Utah-Idaho  Com¬ 
pany  from  its  beginning  at  Lehi,  Utah,  in  1891, 
Lthe  author]  charts  the  substantial  growth  of 
the  firm,  which  has  operated  at  thirty  loca¬ 
tions  in  Utah,  Idaho.  Washington.  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Alberta,  through  trials  pro¬ 
duced  by  depressions,  war,  beet  disease,  ove^ 
production,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  federal  tariff 
and  agricultural  policy.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bib¬ 
liography.  _ 

“Professor  Arrington.  economic  historian 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  Great 
Basin,  was  a  most  appropriate  choice  to  pre¬ 
pare  [this]  volume.  But  the  company  .  .  .  [M- 
lowed]  him  only  nine  months  to  complete  the 
entire  task,  and,  if  the  text  is  any  indication, 
[demanded]  that  the  volume  conform  in  part 
to  the  canons  of  good  public  relations.  In 
spite  of  these  formidable  limitations,  Arrington 
has  produced  a  reputable  company  history.  .  .  . 
[H»]  is  especially  effective  in  delineating  the 
technical  aspects  of  beet  culture  and  proc¬ 
essing  Finance  within  the  firm  is  neatly 

described,  and  the  close  financial  ties  with  the 
Church  are  clearly  demonstrated.  But  man¬ 
agement,  decision  making  within  the  firm, 
labor- management  relations,  and  beet  grower- 
company  relations  are  inadequately  treated. 

The  appendixes — brief  plant  biographies 
and  'elaborate  tables  and  graphs  of  production, 
yields,  and  acreages — are  important.  .  .  .  De¬ 
spite  its.  drawbacks,  it  is  a  worth-while  book.” 

K.  D.  Bic^  ^  72:1509  J1  '67  200w 

“This  book  ...  is  more  than  an  account  of 
the  corporate  history  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company.  It  is  an  attempt,  while  relating  the 
development  of  the  company,  to  place  its  his¬ 
tory  in  the  context  of  the  western  beet-sugar 


industry  and  national  affairs.  .  • 

Arrington  enjoyed  the  financial  support  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  in  Uie  researeh 
and  writing  of  his  book,  he  was,  he  says,  free 
from  restraint  or  pressure.  There  is  no  mni- 
cation  that  this  was  not  the  case.  .  .  / . 
work  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  sugar  industry  and  especially  .  to  the 
economic  history  of  the  Mountain  West.  W.  ri. 

Johnson^  Am  Hist  54:170  Je’  67  320w 

ARUNDELL,  DENNIS.  The  story  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  1683-1964.  306p  il  pi  $6.95  Theatre  arts 
792  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London.  Theater 
—Great  Britain  66-28594 

This  is  a  history  of  “the  theatre,  actors  and 
productions  and  the  producers,  technicians,  stan 
and  audience  of  the  280. years  of  ...  .. 
oldest  existing  theatre  in  London.  (Library  j  ] 

Choice  4:696  S  '67  130w 
“Arundell's  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  An  index  and  fine  illustrations  add 
to  the  value  of  this  excellent  history.'  Mar¬ 
guerite  McAneny 

Library  J  92:1174  Mr  15  67  200w 
“Arundell  has  fulfilled  handsomely  his  pleas¬ 
ant  task  of  recording  the  vicissitudes  and  ul¬ 
timate  survival  of  Lthe]  playhouse.  ...  .  LHej 
keeps  his  head  as  he  sifts  the.  massive  docu¬ 
mentation  of  those  early  and  middle  years  and 
marshals  it  into  a  very  entertaining  chronicle. 
TLS  p896  O  7  '65  550w 

ASCH.  SIDNEY  H.  Police  authority  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  126p  $4.95  Arco 
363.2  Police— U.S.  Civil  rights.  Law— 

The  author,  a  Judge  of  the  CiMl  Court  .of  the 
City  of  New  York,  examines  the  individual  s 
legal  rights  and  the  role  of  the  police  by  dis¬ 
cussing  such  police  practices  as  arifst  pio- 
cedures,  use  of  force,  search  and  seizuie,  bail, 
confessions  and  tlie  right  to  counsel.  (Li¬ 
brary  J  ]  Index. 

“[This  is]  a  ‘guidebook’  for  the  ‘general  pub¬ 
lic  ’  .  The  material  ranges  from  rather  basic 

info'rmation  on  the  organization,  adinimstra- 
tion,  and  special  problems  qt  the  police  to  brief 
descriptions  of  the  civil  rights  of  mdiy^idimls 
prior  to  trial.  Not  recommended  for  college 

libraries.”  ,  c,  on 

Choice  4:718  &  6/  80w 

“This  is  a  competent  review  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  the  police  and  the  citizen.  .  .  .  ty  use 
of  quotations  .of  current  auUiorities,  and  back- 
ground  iriatoria/l  as  to  our  historical  rights 
current  police  practices  and  organization,  it 
provides  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  dangers  of 
overzealous  police  activity,  and  of  the  obstacles 
the  courts  have  set  i.n  the  path  of  lawentorce- 
ment.  .  .  .  The  section  on  the  New  York  .City 
(jlitizens  Review  Board  was  obviously  written 
before  its  abolishment.  .  .  .But  as  a  well-wnt- 
ten,  practical  book  on  a  timely  subje.ct,  it  is 
recommended  for  the  general  library.  D.  J. 

Bander  j  92:1948  My  15  '67  180w 

Library  J  92:2045  My  15  '67  80w  LYA] 


.ASELTINE,  JOHN  A.,  ed.  Peaceful  uses  of 
automation  in  outer  space:  proceedings  of 
the  first  IFAC  Symposium  on  automatic  con¬ 
trol  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  space,  held  June 
21-24,  1965,  in  Stavanger,  Norway  (Instru¬ 
ment  soc.  of  Am.  Publication)  677p  il  $22.50 
Plenum  press 

629.4  Space  vehicles  65-22182 

“All  but  two  of  the  44  papers  in  tWs  volume 
can  generally  be  classified  in  two  allied  fields: 
space  flight  mechanics,  and  guidance  a^^nd  con¬ 
trol  .  .  The  two  papers  whose  subjects  range 

outside  of  these  two  related  fields  are  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  reactor  power  control  tor  a  nu¬ 
clear  rocket  and  low-power  circuit  designs  us¬ 
ing  metal  oxide  transistors.  .  .  .  [Twenty-one 
papers  were]  presented  by  authors  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  Soviet  Union  sending 
the  next  largest  contingent,  (Science)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies.  _ 

“There  is  no  index  [to  this  volurne],  though 
the  foreword  speaks  of  ‘enthusiastic  aci^pt- 
ance  of  this  First  Symposium’  and  the  hope 
that  ‘the  documentation  of  the  inforrnation  ex¬ 
change  .  .  .  will  stimulate  others  to  pursue 
and  expand  programs  of  peaceful  space  re- 
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ASELTINE,  J.  A. — Continued  ^ 
search  ’  The  price  is  a  bit  high  to  pay  for  a 
simple  compiiation  of  papers,  even  ones  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  technically  competent  as  these,  from 

several  nations.”  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  91:3748  Ag  '66  lOOw 
‘‘This  collection  of  papers  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  for  designers  of  guidance  and  control 
systems.  A  considerable  quantity  of  data  on 
the  design  of  components  and  systems  is  pre¬ 
sented.  These  data  include  performance  and 
operating  characteristics  for  sensors,  attitude- 
control  torquing  devices,  and  computers.  A 
wide  variety  of  equipment  .  .  .  is  described. 
...  [A  noteworthy  feature]  ,1s  the  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows  most  of  the  papers  and 
contains,  in  many  cases,  important  cl^iflca- 
tions  as  well  as  additional  data.”  Ross  Fleisig 

Science  154:375  O  21  ‘66  450w 


ASH  BOLT,  ALLAN.  An  American  experience. 
304p  $5.95  Eriksson 

917.03  U.S. — Civilization.  National  charac¬ 
teristics,  American.  U.S. — Foreign 

The  correspondent  of  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  the  United  States  from 
1958  to  1961  offers  a  report  on  life  in  the  United 
States. 


‘‘[Ashbolt’s]  publisher  says  An  American  Ex¬ 
perience  is  horrifying,  but  in  fact  its  Dis¬ 
comfort  Index  is  not  excessive.  A  shade  over- 
earnestly,  Mr  Ashbolt  explores  the  gap  betweeni 
the  American  Dream  and  its  reality;  and  some 
of  the  abuses  he  flnds  have  already  been  well 
raked  over.  He  is  very  readable  on  America  s 
passion  for  litigation  and  witch-hunting,  its 
hoking  up  of  histoiv.  the  paternalism  of  ita 
corporations  and  an  education  system  with  en¬ 
richment  and  awareness  courses  which  often 
breeds  precocious  word-spinners.  ...  A  few 
more  anecdotes  from  the  author’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  would  have  been  welcome.”  E.  S.  Turner 
New  Statesman  71:892  Je  17  '66  280w 
‘‘Ashbolt  [has  written  a]  slashing  indict¬ 
ment  of  America.  ...  In  order  to  buy  and 
sell,  America  has  been  willing  to  tear  up  her 
vast  natural  resources,  create  dust  bowls,  pol¬ 
lute  rivers,  destroy  forests,  exterminate  people 
— yes,  exterminate  people.  .  .  .  Pungently,  in 
telling  phrases,  Mr.  Ashbolt  drives  this  home, 
and  he  rams  with  equal  effect  many  cherished 
American  self-deceptions.  .  .  .  He  is  also  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  American  political  struc¬ 
ture  which  possesses  no  mass-based  radical  par¬ 
ty.  Ignored  by  Mr.  Ashbolt  are  most  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
is  there  to  blame  not  to  praise.  .  .  .  Actually, 
his  most  fundamental  criticisms  are  of  human 
nature  itself  not  of  America.  Few  societies  have 
done  better  for  its  people  than  America,  and 
this  Mr.  Ashbolt  never  admits.”  J.  H.  Plumb 
Sat  R  50:39  S  30  ’67  700w 
“Unfortunately  [Mr.  Ashbolt’s  book]  does  not 
quite  live  up  to  its  promise  or  its  title,  be¬ 
cause  the  304  pages  are  short  on  what  he  ac¬ 
tually  saw  and  heard  himself:  it  is  more  an 
extended  editorial  about  what  he  thinks  of  each 
aspect  of  American  society.  .  .  .  His  diagnosis 
of  American  imperialism  abroad  and  a  half¬ 
hearted  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  at 
home  might  shock  some  of  his  fellow  Aus¬ 
tralians  mesmerized  by  the  American  power, 

.  .  .  but  it  certainly  would  not  cause  even 
raised  eyebrows  among  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  socialists  (not  to  mention  communists) 
who  have  said  it  all  before  in  a  much  more 
jaundiced  fashion,  or  indeed,  most  American 
Negroes.  .  .  .  [The  book]  contains  many  of  the 
sins  of  sweeping  generalization.  .  .  .  [Ash¬ 
bolt’s]  range  of  comment  is  of  course  too  wide 
for  any  writer,  .  .  .  but  this  at  least  drives 
home  the  size  and  complexity  of  his  subject  ” 
TLS  p576  Je  30  ’66  750w 


ASHBY,  ERIC.  Universities:  British,  Indian, 
African:  a  study  in  the  ecology  of  higher 
edu^cation  [by]  Eric  Ashby,  in  association 
with  Mary  Anderson.  558p  $12.95  Harvard 
umv.  press 

378  Colleges  and  universities — Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Colleges  and  universities — ^Africa.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universities — Asia 

The  author  “sets  out  In  this  book  to  reflect 
on  the  ecology  of  universities  in  non-European 
societies,  and  on  the  evolution  of  British  policv 
towards  higher  education  overseas.  [The  book] 
IS  a  combination  of  the  history  and  soclologv 
of  education.  It  traces,  largely  from  unpub¬ 
lished  material,  the  history  of  British  policy  for 
the  export'  of  universities  from  the  early  nine¬ 


teenth  century  to  1965,  and  .  .  •  [provides]  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  patterns  of  higher  e^ca- 
tion  in  Africa:  in  Ethiopia,  the  French  Com¬ 
munity,  the  Congo  and  the  ‘Bantu  colleges  of 
South  Africa.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  R.  Sizer 

Am  Hist  R  73:105  O  ’67  450w 


Choice  4:1145  D  ’67  120w 
“The  present  work  .  .  .  will  be  indispensable 
for  all  concerned  with  higher  education  in 
Africa  and  otlier  parts  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  especially  those  parts  in  which  English 
is  the  language  of  higher  education.  ...  No 
man  is  better  qualified,  better  disposed  or 
better  placed  to  keep  the  genuine  educational 
content  at  the  maximum  attainable  than  is 
Sir  Eric  Ashby.  This  book  well  reflects  the 
nature  and  quality  of  his  concern.  I  have  not 
judged  it  appropriate,  in  this  review,  to  com¬ 
ment  in  any  detail  on  that  part  of  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  period  of  my  own  tenure 
(1962-65)  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Ghana.  Here,  the  published  sources  on 
which  Sir  Eric  necessarily  relied  are  in  a  few 
respects  misleading.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:281  spring  ’67  5200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  K.  Selden 

Sat  R  50:79  Ap  15  ’67  1050w 
“Although  Sir  Eric  Ashby  ranges  widely  in 
his  superby  written  [book],  the  main  focus  of 
his  Interest  is  Afric^.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  as  a 
severe  critic  of  what  he  calls  the  Asquith  pat¬ 
tern  of  higher  education  in  Africa.  .  .  .  What 
he  writes  is  both  extremely  important  and 
eminently  wise.  Possibly,  however — and  this  is 
an  illustration  of  a  more  general  characteristic 
of  the  book — he  is  a  little  insensitive  to  the 
range  of  considerations  that  have  motivated 
some  of  the  political  interference.  .  .  .  Sir 
Eric’s  book  will  fascinate,  provoke,  and  in¬ 
struct  any  who  are  interested  in  university 
education  in  Africa.  It  is  an  important  book 
Which  should  not  be  Ignored.”  R.  C.  Pratt 
Science  155:680  F  10  ’67  900w 
“If  we  have  a  major  reservation  to  make 
about  this  study,  which  from  some  points  of 
View  will  certainly  become  a  work  of  reference, 
it  is  that  its  subtitle  is  misleading.  Ecology 
deals  with  the  relationships  between  organisms 
and  their  environment.  This  is  not  a  book 
about  the  ecolo^  of  the  universities  studied  In 
it:  it  is  mostly  about  morphology,  constitu¬ 
tions,  and — in  earlier  chapters — the  manifest 
Ignorance  of  plant  breeders.  ...  It  is  odd  that 
there  is  nowhere  a  serious  attempt  to  describe 
firnily  the  social  scene  in  which  the  University 
Of  Calcutta  was  planted,  grew,  hypertrophied, 
drooped,  was  doctored,  and  finally  collapsed 
pome  time  ago.  And  the  same  for  Africa.  ’The 
results  of  bad  plant  selection  are  seen — e.g.,  the 
Jbald  fact  that  there  were  unemployable  sub¬ 
standard  Bengal  arts  graduates — but  not  the 
process  of  interaction  between  plant  and  en¬ 
vironment  which  makes  this  result  com¬ 
prehensible.  Of  the  ‘sociology  of  education’ 
(mentioned  on  the  dust-jacket)  there  is  no  more 
than  a  tincture.  ...  In  the  chapters  on  India 
the  word  ‘caste’  appears  nowhere,  or  if  it  does, 
so  inconspicuously  as  to  have  escaped  one 
reader.  This  renders  some  of  Sir  Eric’s  argu¬ 
ments  rather  vulnerable,  even  when  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  sympathetic.” 

TLS  p77  F  2  ’67  3200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Miller 

Yale  R  57:300  D  ’67  1200w 


...GORDON.  A  taste  of  treasure.  176p 
$8.95  Holt 

66-21635 

'This  novel  is  set  in  Queensland,  Australia 
where  Bobie  Alexander  has  come  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Harold  Fenton,  her  only  living  relative. 
The  strange  repercussions  of  their  swimming 
J,*'''’.,  bring  Patrick  Dawlish, 

Scotland  Yard’s  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Crime,  and  the  British  arm  of  The  Crime  Hat- 
the  international  force  for  solving  crime 
that  baffles  national  police,  to  the  scene.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Best  Sell  26:287  N  1  ’66  90w 


‘‘Here  is  _  a  tight  tale  of  danger,  vengeance, 
and  confusion  with  a  strange  haunting  back¬ 
ground.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6005  D  1  ‘66  120w 


This  IS  niuch  better  than  the  early  Dawlish 
stories:  a  fast-paced,  vigorous  tale  of  action 
with  excellent  local  color.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  13  ‘66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:47  N  26  ’66  60w 
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ASHEIM,  LESTER.  Llbrarianshlp  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  (Ill.  Univ.  Phineas  L. 
Windsor  lectures  in  librarianship,  1966)  95p 
$4.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
020  Libraries  66-29774 

In  these  three  lectures  the  author  “first  de¬ 
tails  the  striking  contrasts  arid  parallels  be¬ 
tween  library  practice  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  developing  countries,  and  analyzes 
the  successes  and  inadequacies  of  each  system. 
He  then  considers  what  social  and  historical 
forces  have  shaped  existing  cultural  values  and 
educational  goals  in  these  ‘new’  nations,  and 
the  particular  philosophy  of  library  service  de¬ 
veloped  within  this  framework.”  (Publisher’s 


“The  basic  question  to  which  Dr.  Asheim’s 
deliberations  lead  him  is  ‘what  exactly  do.  we 
in  America  have  to  offer  the  developing  nations 
that  will  help  them  to  generate  the  kinds  of 
of  libraries,  librarians,  and  library  services  best 
suited  to  their  needs  and  their  aspirations?’ 
This  is  a  tough  question,  but  he  does  well  at 
approaching  a  whole  congeries  of  provocative 
answers  before  he  concludes,  and  his  answers 
have  far-reaching  significance  and  implication. 
Every  librarian  he.ading  for  an  overseas 
signment  should  be  denied  his  visa  until  he 
memorizes  this  little  book  verbatim  ao  littera- 
tim;  it  is  that  important.”  D.  K. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:287  J1  ’67  400w 
“There  are  many  ideas  here  and  many  wise 
words.  Yet  much  is  left  unsaid — a  condition 
enforced  by  the  brief  lecture  form,  or  inherent 
in  treating  a  large  subject  in  100  pages  when 
it  rates  three  to  five  times  as  many.  .  .  .  The 
weaknesses  of  the  American  librarian  abroad 
are  .  .  .  insufficiently  emphasized,  and  even 

less  conspicuous  are  the  positive  requirements 
of  working  abroad.  .  .  .  Although  these  .and 
other  points  are  missing  from  Dr.  Asheim  s 
pages  or  are  underemphasized,  the  book  should 
have  its  readers.  These  include  librarians 
with  foreign  experience  (who  will  quarrel  with 
certain  of  his  remarks  as  well  as  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  many  others),  some  administrators, 
and  some  library  school  officials.  But  will  the 
book  encourage  young  librarians  to  go  .into 
work  abroad?  By  and  large,  no.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  92:752  F  15  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  FitzGerald 

Library  Q  37:320  J1  ’67  750w 


ASHLEY,  MAURICE.  The  glorious  revolution 
of  1688.  224p  $4.95  Scribner 

942.06  Great  Britain— History— Stuarts. 

1603-1714  166-72530] 

The  author  offers  a  “narrative  of  the  last 
English  revolution  based  upon  current  scholar¬ 
ship  and  presenting  current  interpretations. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Students  and  libraries  have  long  needed  the 
book  which  [the]  former  editor  of  The  Lis¬ 
tener  has  finally  written.  .  .  .  That  Mr.  Ashley, 
an  established  authority  on  Stuart  Enjrland, 
should  produce  such  a  work  is  not  surprising, 
but  that  it  should  have  taken  30  ye.ars  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rival  to  G.  M.  Trevelyan’s  little  classic 
is  unexpected.  Mr  Ashley  is  far  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Stuarts,  to  the  complexities  of 
politics,  and  to  the  limited  accomplishments 
of  the  revolution  tlcan  was  Trevelyan..  H:s  is. 
therefore,  the  better  history,  a  synthesis  rather 
than  .just  a  Whiggish  thesis.  Most  highly 
recommended.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:2o63  J1  67  IlOw 
“[A]  short,  lively  and  persuasive  .book.  .  .  . 
[Dr  Ashley]  is  especially  interesting  on  the 
character  and  opinions  of  William  III.  ..  •  • 
[He]  summarizes  the  well-known  succession  of 
errors  by  which  [James  II]  alienated,  in  Ig^ss 
than  three  years,  the  ^^reat  majority  of  his 
subiects.  .  .  James  lost  his  crown  before  his 
sincerity  could  be  tested,  but  Dr.  Ashl^  on 
the  whole,  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
His  judgments  on  this  and  other  matters  have 
the  balance  that  comes  from  sympathetic  study 
of  the  period  and  its  problems. 

*^TLS  p856  S  15  ’66  lOOOw 


ASHMOLE,  BERNARD.  Olyrnpia:  the  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  by. Bernard  Ash- 
mole  and  Nicholas  Yalouris:  with  new  phot, 
by  Alison  Frantz.  188p  $15  N.Y.  graphic 
733  Olympia.  Temple  of  Zeus.  Sculpture, 
Greek  67'9o0bD 

This  volume  is  concerned  ^with  the  marble 
sculptures  which  “were  carved  between  468  amd 
456  B.C.  Representing  the  preparations  for 


the  chariot-race  of  Pelops,  Uie  fight  wito  the 
centaurs  at  the  wedding  of  Peiritooos,  a-nd  the 
Labours  of  Her'akles,  they  [belong  tc^  the 
Early  Classical  period.  .  .  .. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology 
and  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford  .  .  . 
[Yalouris]  has  charge  of  th.e  Museum  at  Olym. 
pia.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 

Choice  4:1110  D  ’67  130w 

“After  an  Introductory  text,  scholarly  in 
scope  and  lucid  and  instructive  in  styl©  l^the 
authors]  devote  the  ma.jor  portion  of  the  book 
to  illustrating  the  actual  ®f^^lPtures.  .  .  .  To  the 
text  is  appended  the  relevant  descrmtwn  of 
Olympia  written  by  Pausanias  in  the  imddle 
of  the  2d  Century  BjC.-;-the  major  htera^ 
source  of  information  about  Olympia,.  •  •  •  The 
book  should  be  indispensable  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  history  of  classical  Greek 

art.”  n  15  ’67  200w 

“The  core  of  this  book  is  Alison  Frantz  s 
set  of  photographs,  which  give  good  coverage 
of  most  of  the  figures  and.  allow  the  readw  to 
appreciate  their  quality  famly. 

Olympia  is  not  ideal  for.  photography  and  Miss 
Frantz’s  performance  is  ®uviable.  Bem^d 
Ashmole’s  introductory  essay  is  useful  and 
sensitive  though  too  adulatoiw,  and  when  he 
supports  the  theoi-y  of  Hellenistic  additions  and 
alterations  he  comes  near  to  correcting  ancient 
sculptures  to  suit  a  modern  I 

Early  Classical  style...  .  . 

contribution  is  more  interesting  to  the  special 
ists,  since  he  lists  the  additions  toany  of  them 
shown  in  Miss  Frantz’s  photos)  that  have  been 
made  to  the  sculptures  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 
So  it  is  a  pity  that  the  reconstructions  of  the 
pediments  in  Figures  14-17  use,  so  it  seems, 
old  and  inaccurate  models. 

TLS  p878  S  28  ’67  200w 


ASHMOLE.  ELIAS.  Elias  Ashmole  (1617-1692}; 
his  autobiographical  and  historical  note^  ffis 
correspondence,  and  .  other  contempora^ 
sources  relating  to.  his  life  and 
with  biographical  introd.  by  C.  H.  Josten. 
5v  $60.50  Oxford 

B  or  92  [67-78366] 

Ashmole  was  renowned  as  an  autiduarian; 
his  donations  to  Oxford  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  first  such  l^.bhc 
Institution  in  England.  Contents :  y  1.  BioS* 
raphical  introduction:  v2.  Texts,  1617-1660,  y3. 
Texts,  1661-1672;  v4.  Texts,  1673-1701;  v5.  Index. 

“That  in  the  ‘age...of  genius’  science  and 
magic  were  closely  allied  has  no  bett^  tesrt- 
mony  that  this  monument  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  its  most  ambivalent  personal¬ 
ises  .  .  .  [It  is  a]  theatrum  of  astrological, 
alchemical,  antiquarian  curiosities,  whose  au¬ 
thor  and  editor  has  lived  so  long  amongst  the 
specimens  as  to  become  Ashmole  reffiyiyus.  ^ 
for  reading  it,  .  .  .  impossible.  You  might  write 
a  doctoral  dissertation  out  of  it.  you  might 
build  a  curriculum  on  it,  but  r^d  it  you  can¬ 
not;  it  is  the  Ashmolean  itself.  Dip  into  it  you 
can  and  you  will  never  fail  to  find  treasury 
Do  you  like  dreams?  Here  are  dozens.  .  .  do 
you  like  prophecies?  Here  are  hundreds.  ... 
Although  [Ashmole]  served  his  king;  as  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Excise  and  Commissioner  of 
Sewers,  his  fame  has  a  firmer  foundatkin.  .He 
was  a  great  erudite,  ‘skilled  in  anci^t  co^, 
chemistry,  heraldry,  mathematics,  what  no.t- 
The  fields  he  tilled  yielded.crops  more  fruit¬ 
ful  than  magic  and  superstition.”  C.  F.  Mullett 
Am  Hist  R  73:133  O  ’67  500w 
“Many  readers  will  not  be  able  to  take  Ash¬ 
mole’s  absorption  in  alchemy  and  ap.troiogy 
ssriously.  .  •  •  How6V6r,  th©  6xpla.n3-tiori  t.xi© 
author  includes  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  astrology  is  really  valuable.  .  .  .  Readers 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  presented  in  these  volumes  deciphered 
as  much  of  it  is  from  the  stenography  ... 
which  Ashmole  often  restprted  to.  .  .  Sclmlars 
from  many  different  disciplines  find 

of  importance  here.  Ashmole  s  Church  notes 
alone  for  example,  provide  invaluable  evidence 
for  historians  of  architecture.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  Royal  Society  alsp  appears,  a,nd  a 
clearer  picture  emerges  of  life  in. England  under 
the  (Commonwealth  when  the  ijitpsues  of .  a 
group  of  families  round  Bradfleld  in  Berkshire 
are  examined.  .  .  .  As  well  as  the  conflicts, 
the  friendships  that  are  recorded,  often  across 
the  political  dividing  lines,  are  enlightening. 

That  this  large  body  of  material  has  been 
presented  to  us  with  such  lucidity  and  balance 
must  be  another  reason  for  gratitude  in  as¬ 
sessing  what  can  surely  be  recognized  as  a 
quite  outstanding  enterprise  in  its  own  field. 
TLS  p582  Je  29  '67  1760w 
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ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM.  Catalogue  of  ancient 
Near  Eastern  seals  in  the  Ashmolean 
museum,  v  1.  See  Oxford.  University.  Ash¬ 
molean  museum 


ASHMORE,  JEROME.  Santayana,  art,  and 
aesthetics.  139p  $5  Western  Reserve  univ. 
press 

lll.S  Santayana,  George.  Esthetics  66-16889 
An  analysis  of  “those  writings  of  Santayana 
that  specifically  treat  the  aesthetic  experience, 
poetry  and  its  criticism,  and  a  theory  of  art, 
[examined]  ...  in  a  generally  chronological  se¬ 
quence,  beginning  with  The  Sense  of  Beauty 
(1S96)  .  .  .  [and  concluding  with]  Dominations 
and  Powers  [BRD  1951]  in  a  brace  of  chapters 
entitled  ‘Embellishments’  and  ‘Modifications.’  ’’ 
(Am  Lit)  Index. 


“[The  author]  maintains — and  rightly,  I  thinic 
— that  Santayana's  development  .  .  .  was  an  un¬ 
folding  of  a  few  dichotomies  implicit  iji  the  po¬ 
etry  of  his  student  days  and  partly  generated  by 
the  two  worlds — Castilian  vs.  Puritan- Transcen¬ 
dental — of  his  most  impressionable  years.  Mr. 
Ashmore’s  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
TOntinuity  .  .  .  between  the  American  and  the 
European  Santayana  is  in  the  comparison  of 
what  _  is  said  about  the  industrial  and  liberal 
arts  m  Dominations  and  Powers  with  what  is 
said  about  the  rational  and  fine  arts  in  Reason 
in  Art.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Ashmore  explains  how 
the  later  Santayana’s  doctrine  of  essences  helps 
account  for  the  modifications  he  so  expertly 
pinpoints,  the  reader  desires  a  fuller  discussion 
of  Santayana’s  passage  from  psychology  and 
ethics  to  epistemology  and  ontology  as  major 
interests.”  J.  L.  Davis 

Am  Lit  39:234  My  ‘67  600w 
“Ashmore  has  written  a  good  exposition  which 
students  may  use  for  years,  but  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  neglected  to  write  the  second,  criti- 
cal  half  of  the  book  which  would  have  been 
useful  to  scholars  and  which  would,  incidental¬ 
ly,  tove  gained  him  respect  from  .aestheticians. 

.  .  .  One  wishes  that  he  had  criticized  in  a  man¬ 
ner  reminiscent  of  Irving  Singer  in  Santayana’s 
Aesthetics:  A  Critical  Introduction  [BRD  1958]. 
Extensive  notes  and  good  index.” 

Choice  3:1023  Ja  '67  180w 


ash  I  ON-WARNER,  SYLVI.o,.  Myself.  239p 
$4.90  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Maoris.  Teaching  67-17890 

The  auaor  of  _  Spinster  (BRD  1959)  and 
Teacher  (BRD  1963)  “recalls  her  young  days 
and  her  struggle  to  harmonize  the  demands 
of  artist,  wife  and  mother,  all  crying  for 
importance,  as  she  became  a  teacher.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  27:256  O  1  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Book  World  plO  O  1  ‘67  600w 
•T  foreword  to  this  short  analysis  is  a 

Letter  to  a  younff  teacher’ — a  reply  to  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  letters  that  came  to  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ton- Warner  after  she  had  written  Teacher. 
Again  she  emphasizes  a  truth  that  runs  through 
^  'writing,  ‘You  must  be  true  to  your- 

.  .  .  This  book  is  recommended  for 
8-iI§  fPf  general  readers  in  public  and 
acafiemic  libraries.  Buy  in  duplicate!”  K.  T. 

Yi  llllS 

Library  J  92:2556  J1  ’67  150w 

1®'  .PfiPiously  unneiwing  document, 
confessional  in  its  candor  at  times,  but  lack- 
®  .coherent  center.  In  spite  of  the  title, 
that  missing  cei^er  is  the  author’s  own  sense 
?I  1*  *  4.*  times  when  her  tone 

IS  almost  hysterically  self-adulatory,  when  she 
reports  _  trmmpns  and  compliments  and  men 
with  her  as  if  she  were  telling 
herself  an  adolescent  daydream.  .  .  .  No  doubt 
her  life  was  ‘disturbed  by  loving  ’  and  her 
book  IS  unbalanced— not  by  loving  bSt  by  a 
hteraiT  failure  to  distance  herself  from  her 
experience  and  treat  it  objectively.”  Elizabeth 
Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  O  8  ’67  750w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  nieandering  memoir  that  turns 
out  to  be  a  sentimental  counterpoint  to  ‘Teach¬ 
er  — and  a,  disappointment.  .  .  .  Perhaps  with 
wry  intention.  Miss  Ashton- W^arner  makes  her 
younger  self  quite  unattractive.  .  .  Her  maior 
preoccupation  in  ‘Myself’  is  her  sedately  stormv 
relationship  with  a  young  doctor  named  Saul. 

•  .*  *  J^roughout  the  soul- tossed,  dreamy  nari’a- 
tive  the  reader  perceives  everything  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  or  in  impressionistic  snippets,  or  in 


surges  of  romantic  philosophy.  And  there  s  a 
terrible  confusion  about  what  is  really  going  on 
between  Saul  and  Syl.  .  .  .  The  primary  prob¬ 
lem  in  [this  book]  is  simply  that  Miss  Warner  s 
hauntingiy  autobiographical  novels  and  prose 
work  have  already  told  her  personal  story  with 
consummate  art.  In  trying  to  bring  the  focus 
closer  to  her  actual  self,  she  has  only  managed 
to  blur  the  pleasing  lines  of  her  fictional 
persona.”  S.  IC.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:104A  S  18  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  John  Calam 
Sat  R  ,50:82  O  21 


’67  120w 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  From  earth  to  heaven.  208p 
$4.50  Doubleday 

500  Science  •  66-20967 

“This  book  contains  17  science  essays  .  .  . 
reprinted  from  The  Magazine  of  Fantasy  and 
Science  Fiction.”  (Library  J) 


“A  book  to  stretch  the  mind  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  youth,  giving  glimpses  of  the  vast  do¬ 
main  of  the  sciences  and  suggesting  paths  that 
open  upon  vistas  of  places  to  explore  and  careers 
to  be  built  that  will  be  worthy  of  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  effort.  The  beginning  discussion  of 
the  earth  and  its  features  is  within  the  range 
of  high  school  graduates  and  Asimov  progresses 
by  way  of  a  well  integrated  series  of  .  .  .  essays 
about  early  scientists,  their  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  to  the  present  concepts  of  atomic  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  composition  of  the  known  universe, 
requiring  some  background  at  the  college  level.” 
Choice  4:699  S  ’67  150w  [YA] 

“[These  essays]  are  based  on  careful  and 
honest  research.  Dr.  Asimov  presents  articles 
on  complicated,  and,  to  the  average  layman, 
incomprehensible  mathematical  and  chemical 
formulas,  the  world  of  the  atom,  interplanetary 
research,  the  islands,  land  and  water  masses 
of  earth,  depth  of  the  oceans  and  lakes,  heights 
of  mountains,  tides  and  their  causes,  and  many 
other  topics — all  substantiated  bv  tables  of  com¬ 
parative  statistics  probably  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  the 
Nobel  Prizewinners:  this  alone  makes  the  book 
important.  For  reference  and  research,  but 
for  general  reading  also.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  not  well  chosen  for  a  volume  of  such  im¬ 
portance.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:5631  N  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Hoffman 

Library  J  92:353  Ja  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  Is  anyone  there?  320p  $5.95 
Doubleday 

508  Science.  Outer  space.  Science  fiction — 
Histoi-y  and  criticism  67-12879 

_  A  collection  of  thirty-seven  articles,  pub¬ 
lished  originally  between  1956  and  1966  In 
various  periodicals:  revised  and  updated  where 
necessary.  Some  of  the  articles  deal  with  sci¬ 
ence:  some  with  conjecture  concerning  life 
forms  outside  the  earth  and  future  life;  and 
some  with  science  fiction. 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  2’f:196  Ag  15  ’67  500w 
“[This  collection]  is  remarkable  for  its 
clarity  and  ease  of  comprehension.  Asimov, 
teacher  of  biochemistry  at  Boston  College,  is 
as  much  at  hon-e  with  science  fiction  a,nd 
prediction  as  he  is  in  his  own  field.  [He  writes] 
about  technical  subjects  in  language  that  can 
be  understood  bv  the  uninitiated.  Each 
description  gives  a  complete  picture. 
Recommended  for  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  92:2167  Je  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Kincaid 

Library  J  92:3210  S  15  '67  70w  [YA] 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC,  The  Roman  empire.  277p  il 
maps  .$4.50  Houghton 


937  Rome — Idistory — Empire.  30  B.C.-476  AD. 
— Juvenile  literature  67-14700 


A  •*’ nve  nunarea  years 
from  Augustus  to  the  final  disintegration  of  the 
Empire  m  the  West.”  (Book  Week)  Genealo- 
gies.  Chronology.  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  eight¬ 
een.”  (Commonweal) 


Isaac  Asimov  has  followed  up  his  book  [The 
Roman  Republic,  BRD  19661  with  one  on  the 
‘a-  which  he  seems]  to 
have  belittled  the  Importance  of  the  Eastern 
regard  to  the  West  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  a  very  great  number 
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of  facts  skilfully  and  intelligently  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  period. 
He  skates  over  a  good  deal,  but  he  skates  well 
and  vigorously  over  so  large  a  surface.  He  is 
perhaps  better  at  facts  than  at  judgments, 
some  of  which  seem  dogmatic  and  a  few  wrong. 

.  .  .  But  in  straight,  rapid  narration  Mr.  Asi¬ 
mov  is  very  good  indeed  and  he  wrdtes  with  an 
infectious  kind  of  enthusiasm.  [The  book]  is 
eminently  readable  and  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many.”  Rex  Warner 

Book  Week  p35  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  230w  [YAl 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  ’67  50w  [YA] 
‘‘[The  author]  succeeds  in  making  it  seem  as 
though  Roman  history  were  being  told  tor  the 
first  time  .  .  .  [as]  he  moves  briskly  through 
five  centuries  of  rapid  accessions  and  deposi¬ 
tions  of  emperors,  of  greatness  and  creativity, 
wes.kness  and  corruption.  .  .  .  He  pauses  tor 
word  derivations  (Caligula  and  Caracalla  both 
get  their  names  from  articles  of  clothing)  and 
for  editorial  comments,  sometimes  amusing,  al¬ 
ways  illuminating.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  18:357  Je  ’67  210w 
“Though  recommended  to  all  libraries  owning 
the  predecessor  ['rhe  Roman  Republic] ,  this 
volume  is  not  equally  successful,  as  it  shows 
signs  of  speed  and  features  rather  odd  propor¬ 
tions  ...  It  is  hoped  that  young  readers  will 
feel  ‘insnired  to  pick  up  other  treatments, 
though,  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  there  is  no 
bibliography  to  help  them.”  Ursula  Schoen- 

Library  J  92:2657  J1  ’67  130w 
“[The  author]  has  organized  a  great  mass 
of  readable  detail.  He  is  at  liis  best  in  sorting 
out  the  mechanics  of  battle  tactics.  .  ...  Am¬ 
inov  the  scientist,  however,  does  have  his  dim- 
culties.  He  is  unable  to  fit  into  his  scheme  the 
early  Roman  myths  and  legends,  which  he  dis¬ 
misses  as  fanciful  tales  and  superstitious  non¬ 
sense  Consequently,  he  finds  himself  ridiculing 
his  own  sources,  and  this  cuts  him,  and  his 
reader,  off  from  much  of  the  richness  of  his 
subject.  .  .  .  [However,  he]  is  good  on  the  pMi- 
tlcs  of  Judaism  and  its  offshoot,  Christiaiii^', 
shov/ing  how  the  stubborn  independence  of  the 
one  led  to  isolation  and  permanent  exile,  while 
tlie  flexibility  of  the  other  won  it  the  pagan 
Empire.”  Roger  Jellinek  „  ^  r,  .m 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  Pt  2,  p20  My  7  67 
250w  [YA] 

ASiMOV,  ISAAC.  To  the  ends  of  the  universe. 
136p  il  $3.95  Walker  &  co. 

523.1  Universe— Juvenile  literature.  Astron¬ 
omy — Juvenile  literature  (,7-2di)9b 

A  “discussion  of  the  size,  age,  composition, 
and  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  man’s  expand¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  [chapters  in¬ 
clude  The  earth  and  the  planets.  The  stars  and 
the  milky  way.  The  globular  clusters  and  the 
rnagellanic  clouds.  Nebulae  and  Novae,  Ihe 
earth  and  the  sun.  Red  giants  and  red  dwarfs. 
White  dw'arfs  and  supernovae.  Receding  galaxies 
and  star  populations.  The  cosmic  egg  and  the 
distant  galaxies.  X-ray  stars  and  radio  sources. 
Exploding  galaxies  and  quasars.  Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Mrs  Bernard  Kueny 

Best  Sell  27:359  D  1  '67  140w 
“This  is  a  lucid  and  lively  presentation  of 
astronomical  facts  and  hypotheses,  by  a  most 
competent  redactor  of  science  for  the  layman. 
M.  L.  Birmmgham  ^ 

“The  author  has  the  ability  to  simplify  the 
complicated  processes  of  astronomy  so.  that  their 
underlying  principles  are  comprehensible  to  the 
intelligent  reader.  The  book  does  not. give  any¬ 
thing  new,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
1;he  interested.  The  information  presented  is 
generally  sound  but  confusing  at  times.,  as  .the 
author  occasionally  seems  to  slide  into  his  points 
backwards,  building  up  a  discarded  theory  and 
then  suddenly  knocking  it  apart  to  show  Cie 
presently  accepted  picture.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  an  acceptable  treatment  of  an  intriguing  aiid 
rapidly  developing  branch  of  astronomy.  J.  b. 

Pickeri"‘[_jj3^g^y  J  92:3192  S  15  ’67  IlOw 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC,  ed.  Tomorrow’s  children:  18 
tales  of  fantasy  and  science  fiction:  fi...by 
Emanuel  Schongut.  431p  $4.95:  lib  bdg  $5.70 

Doubleday  66-8099 

This  collection  “brings  together  works  .  .  .  on 
the  theme  of  children:  children  who  can  fly. 


obstreperous  children,  children  capable  of  xen- 
otelepathy,  thauniaturgy,  and  teleportation. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“Meet  more  than  eighteen  .  of  tomorrow’s 
children  with  their  special  mischiefs,  special 
delights,  special  powers.  They  promise  enchant¬ 
ing  mental  somersaults  to  their  sophisticated 
peers  of  today.”  Jane  Manthome 

Horn  Bk  43:69  F  ’67  IbOw  [YA] 

“Most  of  these  stories,  written  during  the 
golden  period  of  science  fiction  (1950  s)  will  be 
familiar  to  the  buffs.,  the  authors  surely  .are: 
Simak,  J  enkins,  Bradbury.  Hemlein.  This  is  a 
good  anthology  for  general  purchase.  D.  b. 

TrjT-) 

Library  J  9lc619S  D  15  '66  90w  [YAl 
‘‘Mainly  adult  in  concepts  and  allusions,  and 
promises  entertainment  to  younjr  people  al¬ 
ready  veteran  readers  of  the  genre.  jane 

Manthonm^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p20  N  6  ’66  130w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:54  N  12  ’66  60w  [YA] 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  Understanding  physics.  3v 
248:251:269p  ea  $6.50  Walker  &  co. 

530  Physics  66-17227 

A  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
physics.  Volume  1  Motion,  sound,  and  heat:  v2 
Light,  magnetism,  and  electricity:  v3  The  elec¬ 
tron,  proton,  and  neutron.  Each  volume  in¬ 
cludes  a  bibliography  and  an  index. 


“A  readable  account  of  an  amazing  variety  of 
physical  concepts.  .  .  .  These  volumes  are  not  a 
history  of  phy.sics  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
words.  They  constitute  the  smoothly  flowing 
story  of  physics  from  Aristotle  to  the  crnega- 
minus  particle.  All  this  is  done  with  a  minimum 
of  mathematics:  never  more  than  algebra,  bur- 
prisingly,  it  is  also  done  with  practically  no 
diagrams  or  drawings.  This  feature  seems 
questionable  since  it  gives  the  set  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  dull  treatise  when,  in  fact,  it  is  fas¬ 
cinating  and  deserves  to  be  more  attractive. 
Besides,  diagrams  are  useful.  .  .  .  The  work  is 
more  effective,  although  much  longer  and  more 
inclusive  than  other  ‘popular  accounte. 

Choice  3:1150  F  '67  200w  [YA] 

“In  these  volumes  Dr.  Asimov,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biochemistry  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  has  accomplished  his  goal 
of  writing  a  survey  book  on  physics.  .  ...  The 
ease  with  which  the  reader  is  able  to  assimil^e 
the  different  topics  is  a  compliment  to  the 
author.  The  audience  for  these  books  will  he 
the  beginning  science  student  of  the  secondary 
and  college  levels  and  the  interested  layman. 
Highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.  G.  L. 

Bleckman^^^^^^  j  91:5634  N  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

TLS  p936  O  5  ’67  450w 


ASIMOV,  ISAAC.  The  universe:  from  flat  earth 
to  quasar.  308p  pi  $6.50  Walker  &  co. 

523.1  Astronomy  66-22515 

The  author  “traces  the  history  of  man’s 
for  the  boundary  of  the  universe  and  in  the 
process  presents  [a]  .  .  .  survey  of  much  cur¬ 
rent  astronomical  knowledge.  .  .  .  [He  includes] 
.  .  .  nonmathematical  introductions  to  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  measurements  of  astronomy  • 
[with]  tables  of  numerical  data,  graphs,  sketch¬ 
es  and  photographs.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Asimov’s  reputation  as  a  popularize!'  of  sci¬ 
ence  vt^ill  surely  be  enhanced  by  bis  Latest 
book.  ...  In  fact,  the  presentation  resembles, 
in  both  content  and  intended  readership,  the 
general  text  Basic  Astronomy,  by  Peter  v.an  de 
Kamp  [BRD  1952],  .  .  .  [This  work  has]  a.  sense 
of  direction' — almost  a  plot — ^whieh  lends  co¬ 
herence  as  well  a.s  suspense  and  excitement  to 
the  presentation  of  astronomy  that  traditional 
texts  lack.  The  Universe  is  among  the  finest 
introductions  available  for  those  of  high  school 
age  and  older  with  a  serious  Interest  in  as- 
tronoiTiy. " 

Choice  4:181  Ap  '67  160w  [TAl 
“The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  half  deals  with  those  concepts  which 
are  quite  readily  gra,sped  by  the  general  read¬ 
er,  .  .  .  whereas  the  second  half  requires  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  certain  phenomena  in  physics 
and  chemistry  (stellar  evolution,  receding  gal¬ 
axies,  particle  bombardment,  energetic  pho¬ 
tons).  .  .  .  Dr.  Asimov  has  presented  a  tremen- 
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ASIMOV,  ISAAC — Continued 
dou3  amount  of  material  In  a  clear  and  order¬ 
ly  fashion.  Recommended  for  all  collections.” 
H.  W.  Goldsmith 

Library  J  91:4965  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  pl266  D  28  ’67  240w 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS.  Lightning  out  of  Israel: 
the  six-day  war  In  the  Middle  East.  158p  U 
col  11  maps  $4.95  Prentice-Hall 
956.94  Israel-Arab  War,  1967  67-29081 

“A  day-by-day  chronicle  of  the  war  between 
Israel  and  four  Arab  nations  [In  June,  1967] 
.  .  .  by  the  Associated  Press  newsmen  who 
were  on  the  scene.”  (Library  J) 


“The  story  of  the  swift  victory — the  men 
who  fought  the  battles  and  the  citizens  who 
endured  the  miseries  of  war — is  vividly  de¬ 
scribed.”  Marian  Trahan 

Library  J  92:3211  S  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“[The]  color  photographs  are  particularly  im¬ 
pressive.  .  .  .  [This  report]  relates  the  story 
more  or  less  from  the  Israeli  viewpoint.  .  .  . 
[The  writers]  add  human  interest  to  their  re¬ 
ports  by  working  into  the  narrative  first  person 
accounts  from  selected  individuals  .  .  .  [in¬ 
cluding]  some  sympathetic  vignettes  from  the 
Arab  side.  .  .  .  [However,  the  book]  deals  only 
superficially  with  the  developments,  from  the 
Balfour  Declaration  onwards,  that  led  up  to  the 
emergence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  ...  It  is 
journalism  with  a  flair — but  stiil  not  history.” 
Geoffrey  Godsell 

Sat  R  50:29  Ag  26  ’67  200w 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLO¬ 
GISTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  The 

social  anthropology  of  complex  societies.  See 
Banton,  M. ,  ed. 


ASTLEY,  THEA.  The  slow  natives.  223p  $4.95 

Evans,  M.&  co. 

67-27295 

“Bernard  Le verson  and  his  wife  Iris  have 
lost  communication  with  their  adolescent  son, 
Keith,  because  of  their  emotionally  sterile  mar¬ 
riage  and  because  of  the  news  of  Iris’s  affair 
with  Gerald  Seabrook  .  .  .  whose  son  is  a 
friend  of  Keith’s.  Bernard,  a  music  inspector 
in  the  local  schools,  incurs  the  frustrated  love 
of  one  of  his  nun  pupils.  .  .  .  Father  Lingard, 
an  unhappy  priest  under  the  pastorship  of 
conservative  Irish  Monsignor  Connolly,  finds 
some  solace  in  his  treatment  of  Sister  Matthew's 
condition  and  his  friendship  with  Bernard. 
When_  Chookie  Mumberson,  a  retarded  teen¬ 
ager,  is  seduced  by  his  spinster  employee.  Miss 
’Trumper,  he  joins  Keith  in  an  effort  to  flee 
the  hostile  world  which  provides  them  with 
so  much  unhappiness.  .  .  .  Only  when  their  boy 
is  m  danger  of  death  do  Bernard  and  Iris 
realize  the  importance  of  a  fully  communicated 
family  love.”  (Best  Sell) 


[This]  novel  is  remarkable  for  its  tight 
structure  and  its  verbal  economy.  [The  author] 
rnanipulates  and  interweaves  the  lives  of  several 
pivotel  characters  without  losing  grip  on  any 
of  them.  Her  handling  of  the  sexual  side  of 
human  tragedy  is  honest  and  meaningful  and 
her  use  of  dialogue  is  appropriate  and  con¬ 
vincing.  Her  belief  in  the  regenerative  power  of 
human  love  gives  a  positive  tone  to  this  book 
which  is  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  current 
pseudo-existentialist  dronings  on  the  triviality 
of  human  existence.  ‘The  Slow  Natives’  is  a 
polished  and  moving  book.  There  is  form  as 
well  as  content  to_  it.  It  is  a  good  Indication  of 
the  power  that  artistically  controlled  writing  can 
stiU  exert  on  the  reader.”  W.  J.  Lynch 
Best  Sell  27:342  D  1  ’67  390w 
“For  some  time  Thea  Astley  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  significant  Australian  novelist.  This 
IS  her  fourth  published  novel  but  the  first  to 
be  issued  in  this  country.  It  won  the  ‘Miles 
Franklin’  and  ‘Moomba’  awards  for  Australian 
literature  .  There  is  nothing  particularly 
original  in  Keith’s  expei-iences  or  those  of  his 
and  his  family’s  friends.  The  story  gains  its 
strength  from  Miss  Astley’s  ability  to  record 
life-like  dialogue  and  to  make  her  characters 
interesting.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a  major  work, 
but  it  will  make  a  worthwhile  addition  to  both 
adult  and  Young  Adult  collections.  A  good  book 
for  browsing.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:2941  S  1  ’67  140w  [TA] 
New  Yorker  43:246  N  18  ’67  130w 
“If  Thea  Astley  did  not  put  quite  so  many 
lush  sentences  between  her  reader  and  her  story. 


the  former  might  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
[this  book]  is  about.  ‘Outside  the  hayscented 
mouth  of  the  day  opened,  the  sweet  white 
teeth  of  houses  nibbling  away  at  the  plummy 
sky,’  for  example.  .  .  .  [This,]  unfortunately, 
[is]  not  at  all  untypical  of  what  the  Australian 
novelist  perpetrates  in  the  fine  frenzy  of  her 
poetic  moments.  Once  the  reader  works  his 
way  behind  this  bedazzling  barrier,  he  finds  a 
conventional  story  of  the  generation  gap.  .  .  . 
All  the  characters  in  wimples  or  Roman  collars 
are  tense  and  tortured  h  la  Graham  Greene, 
without  benefit  of  Mr.  Greene’s  memorable  in¬ 
sights  and  style.  Perhaps  Miss  Astley’s  moral 
is  that  it  is  no  use  thinking  you  can  get  away 
from  family  troubles  by  taking  to  a  convent  or 
rectory,  because  things  are  just  as  sticky  there. 
P.  K.  Cuneo  . 

Sat  R  50:34  N  4  '67  250w 

TLS  p97  F  10  ’66  200w 


ASTURIAS,  MIGUEL  ANGEL.  Mulata;  tr. 
from  the  Spanish  by  Gregory  Rabassa  [Eng 
title:  ’The  mulatta  and  Mr  Fly].  (Dela- 
corte  press  bk)  307p  $7.95  Dial  press 

67-17639 

This  “is  the  story  of  the  .  .  .  apprenticeship 
of  a  mestizo  couple  in  the  priesthood  of  witch¬ 
craft.  Celestino  Tumi  is  a  poor  peasant  known 
as  Fly  Wizard  who  sells  his  wife  to  the  god 
ot  corn  in  return  for  infinite  wealth  and  a 
voluptuous  Mulata.  But  the  Mulata  turns  out 
to  be  bisexual,  a  dangerous  moon  spirit.  When 
he  attempts  to  return  to  his  first  wife,  Tumi 
is  drawn  into  a  .  .  .  struggle  with  all  the  gods 
of  the  legend.  He  and  his  wife  visit  the  City 
of  Magic,  Tierrapaulita,  where  they  undergo 
a  series  of  transformations.  The  final  struggle 
is  a  .  .  .  panorama  with  Indian  forces  pitted 
against  distorted  Christian  powers.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Published  originally  in  Spanish 
under  the  title  Mulata  de  Tal.  The  author 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature  in 
1967. 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Sosnowskl 

Best  Sell  27:300  N  1  ’67  440w 
“[The  author]  has  begun  with  a  Guatemalan 
legend  of  the  poor  man  who  becomes  rich  by 
selling  his  wife  to  the  devil.  .  .  .  With  an 
oddly  Rabelaisian  shading,  Asturias  goes  in 
for  rather  loathsome  fantasies  featuring  spid¬ 
ers,  flies,  and  snakes.  .  .  .  Time  disappears; 
only  nightmarish  landscapes  remain,  and  then 
only  as  shifting  backdrops  for  Asturias’s  tor¬ 
tured  hallucinations.  The  poetry  of  demonology 
finally  sinks  into  the  semicoherent  jabber  of  a 
Black  Mass.  ‘Mulata’  does  not  so  much  end 
as  consume  itself  in  a  last  apocalyptic  rage. 
The  meaning?  As  opaque  and  obscure  as  the 
smoke  that  keeps  rising  from  a  veritable  fire¬ 
bug  of  a  plot.  Beneath  there  remains  the 
vague  shape  of  a  medieval  fable  outlined  in 
gaJlows  humor.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  26  ’67 
400w 


/'Senor  Asturias  captures  the  flavor  of  In¬ 
dian  legend,  the  atmosphere  of  miracles,  spirits 
and  superstition,  and  the  battle  within  the 
Indian  mind  between  paganism  and  the  Church. 
Recommended  generally  for  the  variety  and 
contrast  it  will  provide  to  collections  of  fiction 
in  translation.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:2803  Ag  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  74:406  S  29  ’67  370w 
Reyiewed  by  R.  C.  Mead 

Sat  R  50:32  N  4  ’67  950w 
“[’The  author’s]  description  of  the  bedevilled 
town  of  Tierrapaulita  ,  .  .  has  a  Swiftian  cer¬ 
tainty  about  it:  and  the  bear  who  sits  by  the 
fire  wagging  his  tongue  in  time  with  the 
flames  is  as  real  as  a  creature  out  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  The  lucidity  of  the  narrative  does 
not  dimmish  even  in  the  extremes  of  sexual 
panic  experienced  by  the  Sexton  as  he  shudders 
in  the  slime  of  snails  who  crawl  over  him 
niuiTOuring  ‘We  want  to  be  born,  we  want  to 
be  born’..  The  teeming  uninhibitedness  of  the 
Maya  mind  becomes  a  quality  of  Senor  As¬ 
turias  s  Spanish,  translated  with  great  skill 
by  Gregory  Rabassa.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  very 
rich  and  subtle  book,  even  too  rich,  too  kaleido¬ 
scopic.” 

TLS  p867  S  28  ’67  340w 


Don’t  look  at  me  like  that. 
187p  $4.50  Viking 

67-26083 

Meg  Bailey,  daughter  of  a  “provincial  English 
minister,  becomes  [a]  successful  artist  in  Bo- 
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hemlan  London  and  has  [an]  affair  with  [Dick 
Sherlock,]  husband  of  [Roxanne,  her  childhood 
friend].”  (Harper) 


“With  an  individuality  of  style  that  is  im¬ 
possible  to  characterize,  Diana -Athill  spins  a 
web  of  charm  in  this  novel  of  a  young 
sophisticate  who  stooped  to  folly.  Miss  Athill 
has  two  themes  going  at  once — the  theme  of 
pride  and  the  theme  of  acceptance;  how  she 
develops  the  themes  makes  the  story  interesting 
reading.  .  .  .  [She]  manages  to  make  all  of 
her  characters  credible  and  to  make  under¬ 
standable  what  might  easily  become  a  tawdry 
or  silly  story.  .  .  .  Miss  Athill’s  work  .  .  . 

seems  to  show  that  more  power  is  hidden 
than  is  visible  on  the  surface.  This  concealed 
tension  makes  the  novel  sparkle.”  C.  M.  Siggins 
Best  Sell  27:329  N  15  ’67  350w 


“Not  the  most  recherchd  story  in  the  world: 
[this  novel]  ...  is  written  in  such  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  flat,  matter-of-fact  style,  with  practically 
no  soul-searching  or  steamy  bedroom  scenes, 
that  it  turns  into  a  commendable  novel,  and 
not  just  a  bit  of  high-class  soap  opera. 
Roderick!  Cook 

Harper  235:130  N  '67  70w 


Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Kohn  _ 

Library  J  92:4025  N  1  '67  140w 

“[The  heroine’s]  progress  as  an  art  student, 
illustrator  and  mistress  of  her  best  friend’s 
husband  becomes  increasingly  tedious,  mainly 
because  of  the  author’s  inclination  to  endow 
aU  events,  great  and  small,  with  the  same 
intensity.  Eventually,  the  novel  takes  on  the 
flavor  of  a  journal,  in  which  seemingly  sig¬ 
nificant  persons  disappear  forever  from  view, 
and  a  new  party  dress,  a  pregnancy  and  a  new 
job  aU  have  the  same  specific  gravity.”  Martin 

Levin  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p59  N  5  ’67  130w 

New  Yorker  43:244  N  25  ’67  140w 


TLS  pllOl  N  23  ’67  300w 


ATKINSON,  JAMES  D.  The  politics  of  strug¬ 
gle:  the  Communist  front  and  political  war¬ 
fare.  192p  $6.50  Regnery 

335.4  Communism  66-15164 

This  “case  history  of  a  Communist  front  or¬ 
ganization  .  .  .  [gives  an  account]  of  FISH 

(World  Federation  of  Teachers’  Unions),  _  a 
Soviet  dominated  trade  department  of  the  Soviet 
dominated  WFTU  (World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions)  ...  [to  demonstrate]  world  Communist 
strategy  and  tactics.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Bouscaren  „ 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:230  My  67  550w 

“[Although]  useful  and  thorough  .  .  .  this  wel¬ 
come  positive  contribution  to  a  presently  sparse 
scholarly  literature  ...  is  couched  within .  a 
polemic  in  the  tradition  of  cold-war  rhetoric. 

It  is  the  extrapolation,  often  explicit,  of 
front  operations  and  theory  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  theory  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  .  to 
which  a  majority  of  students  of  Comniunism 
will  probably  take  exception.  The  valuable  his¬ 
torical  detail  is  shot  through  with  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  the  inflexible  detei-mination  .of 
Soviet  hostility,  continuity  of  all  Communist 
foreign  policy — its  essential  international  mono¬ 
lith  ism  and  dogmatic  Leninist  vitality— ^and  the 
fniitlessness  of  efforts  to  find  mutual  interests 
across  the  Communist/non-Commumst  frontier 
that  are  misleading  in  the  mid-1960’s.” 

Choice  4:344  My  ’67  190w 

“[This  is  a]  scholarly,  perceptive . and  timely 
description  of  what  front  organizations  .are  up 
to  these  days.  .  .  .  [The  author,]  as  president  of 
the  American  Military  Institute  and  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  thorough  a.nalysts  of  Commu¬ 
nist  methods  of  psycho-political  warfare,  has 
previously  (in  The  Edge  of  War)  provided  a 
lucid  examination  of  Marxist-Lenimst  thought 
on  Irregular  warfare.  His  contribution  to  our 
recognition  of  the  dangers,  of  that  sort  of  Com¬ 
munist  practice  is  now  brilliantly  suimlemented 
by  an  attempt  to  help  us  understand  another, 
continuing  threat— the  exploitation  of  internal 
Western  weaknesses  by  a  variety  of  devices.  ... 
[He]  makes  available  information  and  inpghts 
which  will  help  to  put  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  types, 
‘ban  the  bomb’  marchers,  and  pull-out-of- 
Vietnam  demonstrators  m  a  more  nearly  proper 
perspective.”  W.  D.  Jacobs 

Nat  R  18:792  Ag  9  ’66  760w 


ATKINSON,  JOHN  W.,  ed.  A  theOTV  of 
achievement  motivation:  by  John  W.  At- 

kinson  Lsind]  Norman  T.  Foather.  392p  $11.60 
Wiley 

152.5  Success.  Motivation 

“In  this  book  we  present  a  theory  of  achieve¬ 
ment  motivation  and  the  studies  which  so  far 
provide  the  main  body  of  evidence  cpncermng 
the  validity  of  its  behavioral  implications.  The 
theory  identifies  the  mainsprings  of  action  as 
an  individual  is  confronted  with  the  challenge 
to  achieve  and  the.  threat  of  failure.  .  .  .  ^e 
core  of  the  book  is  a  set  of  studies  accom¬ 
plished  by  interacting  members  research 

seminar  at  The  Univei’sity  of  Michigan  be¬ 
tween  1956  and  1962.  .  .  .  [These]  studies  are 
supplemented  by  further  work  of  the  same  in¬ 
vestigators  and  other  contributors  who  have 
applied  the  theory  to  analysis  of  the  determi¬ 
native  role  of  achievement  rnotlvation  in  voca¬ 
tional  aspiration,  social  mobility,  economic  be¬ 
havior,  and  the  effects  hf.,®'Mity  grouping  of 
children  in  schools.”  (PreD  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 

“The  results  of  the  [work]  here  reviewed, 
often  in  a  pseudomathematlcal,  cumbersome 
language,  do  not  offer  much  that  is  new.  W. 

G.  Elias^rg  370:178  Mr  ’67  430w 

“Unfortunately,  to  comprehend  [this]  book,  a 
person  would  first  have  to  read  The  Achieve¬ 
ment  Motive.  This  is  om  o/,  the  manor  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  book  and  wlp^  the  title  is  misleaiL 
ing  The  book  contributes  little  that  is  new 

to  the  area.  It,  however,  appears  to  have  two 
functions:  (1)  if  a  library  has  The  Achieve¬ 
ment  Motive,  this  companion  volume  would  he 
useful  for  those  interested  in  need  achievement 
and  who  do  not  subscribe  to  nournals;  and 
(2)  if  a  student  wanted  to  investigate  work 
done  in  need  achievement,  the  book  would  be 
an  invaluable  time-s^er.” 

Choice  4:350  My  67  140w 
“[The  editors  have  performed]  a  insider- 
able  feat,  given  the.  wealth  of  data  which  has 
accumulated  on  achievement  ^dpvatlon  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  ...  The  book  is  fresh  in 
several  respects.  The  introductoiy.  and  sum¬ 
mary  chapters  are  new  and  contain  a  cogent 
statement  of  the  theory.  .  .  .  'Together,  tte  re¬ 
search  studies  have  an  overall  .logic  which  is 
not  obvious  from  reading  the  journal  articles 
separately.  What  is  most  impressive,  however, 
is  the  degree  of  scientific  sophistication  they 
have  brought  to  the  area  of  human  motiva¬ 
tion.  aVi^'rd^E'd R  37:337  spring  ’67  900w 

“Five  of  [these]  are  unpublished  studies 
comipleted  between  1957  and  1965.  The  book,  is 
useful  primarily  to  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  literature  on  achievement  motivation  as  it 
gathers  the  important  studies  under  one  cover, 
and  the  editors  provide  a  final  appraisal  chap¬ 
ter  which  nicely  ties  the  diverse  empirical 
studies  together  under  a  single  theoretical 
rubric.  .  .  .  This  work  has  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  school  setting  as  well  as  for  the 
examination  of  the  dynamics  of  success  striving 
in  American  society.”  R.  E.  Lana 

111  ^11  KR.K72  TSr  ’fi7  27nw 


ATMORE,  ANTHONY,  jt.  auth.  Africa  since 
1800.  See  Oliver,  E. 


ATTWOOD,  WILLIAM.  The  reds  and  the 
blacks:  a  personal  adventure.  341p  il  $5.95 
Harper 

327.6  Africa — Foreign  relations.  Russia— Itor- 
eign  relations — Africa.  China  (People  s  Re¬ 
public  of  China) — Foreign  re.lations--Africa. 
U.S. — Foreign  relations — Africa  67-15746 

The  former  ambassador  to  Guinea  and  Kenya 
describes  the  “Soviet  and  Chinese  efforts  to 
penetrate  and  subvert  Africa,  and  what  [uie 
US.]  and  the  Africans  and  others  did  to  .counter 
these  efforts.  .  .  .  [Attwood]  went  from  journal¬ 
ism  to  diplomacy  via  the  politics  of  the  1960 
campaign,  so  [this  book]  tells  something  of 
how  our  government  works,  how  power  is  ac¬ 
quired  and  exercised  and  what  has  to  be  done 
in  Washington  to  get  results.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Index. 

Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Poullada 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:267  S  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  27:90  Je  1  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Blaine  Littell 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  9  ’67  1650w 
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ATTWOOD,  WILLIAM — Continued 

“This  book  provides  us  with  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  a  brilliantly  successful  diplomat. 
But  it  is  a  disappointment  for  specialists  in 
African  affairs  or  U.S.  foreign  policy,  because 
it  too  frequently  has  a  tone  of  platitude  and 
apologia.  Although  it  is  the  first  significant 
book  by  a  former  American  diplomat  in 
tropical  Africa,  there  is  not  much  meat  here 
for  future  researchers  and  specialists.” 

Choice  4:582  J1  ’67  180w 


“[The  author]  tells  with  warmth  and  in  lively 
style  of  his  ambassadorial  tours  in  Guinea  and 
Kenya  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  interest  laymen  and 
specialists  alike,  since  it  treats  with  candor 
American  African  policy,  [and]  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  professional  foreign  service.  .  .  . 
Of  considerable  general  interest  is  Attwood’s 
stoi-y  of  the  Stanleyville  rescue  of  hostages,  and 
the  several  spectacular  blunders  made  by  Com¬ 
munist  agents  in  their  efforts  to  undermine  the 
Free  World  position.”  R.  F.  Delaney 
Library  J  92:782  P  15  ’67  170w 
“This  is  essentially  a  handbook  on.  being  a 
successful  non-career  Ambassador,  engagingly 
illustrated  from  the  author’s  adventures.  .  .  . 
[Bill  Attwood]  makes  free  with  the  secrets  of 
his  success.  One  of  them  [is  his  belief]  that 
‘the  essential  thing  is  to  create  enthusiasm.’ 
He  has  followed  this  guidance  rule  since  he  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Paris  Herald-Tribune  and 
toured  the  United  States  to  write  his  eulogy 
Still  the  Most  Exciting  Country’  IBRD  1956], 
r^ht  to  his  having  serialized  William  Man¬ 
chester  in  Look  magazine.  .  .  .  He  writes  com- 
pellmgly.  For  evei-y  reader  who  may  be  irked 
by  his  flowing  conceit  .  .  .  there  will  be  two  or 
more  who  v,rill  be  charmed  by  his  free-and-easy 
apiu-oach.  .  .  .  Most  important,  he  argues  a 
half-dozen  times  against  American  cold  war 
obsessions  in  Africa.  .  .  .  [However]  what 
could  have  been  an  important  book,  and  as 
serious  a  contribution  to  future  history  writing 
as  John  Bartlow  Martin’s  ‘Overtaken  by  Events’ 
[BRD  1966],  is  left  as  a  superflcial  .iournal  of 
some  exciting  times.  Its  author  emerges  as  a 
Hoy  Scout,  doing  good  deeds  for  America.” 
Clyde  Sanger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Mr  19  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  T.  P.  Meladv 

Sat  R  50:64  Ap  8  ’67  €50w 
“[’This]  is  a  good  and  an  absorbing  book, 
provided  that  one  bears  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Attwood  was  an  American  ambassador.  He  is 
not  objective  where  America  and  American  pol¬ 
icies  are  concerned.  But  he  is  both  objective 
and  sympathetic  where  they  are  not.  .  .  .  All 
m  all.  The  Reds  and  the  Blacks  gives  as  fair 
a  picture  of  Guinean  and  Kenyan  politics  and 
problems  as  one  is  likely  to  find  in  a  long 
while.” 

TLS  p761  Ag  24  ’67  850w 


Nevertheless,  with  a  writer  of  such  gifts,  we 
ask  ourselves  why  Auchincloss’  work  gives  an 
impression  of  a  certain  thinness,  of  being  in 
two  dimensions.  .  .  .  We  never  get  a  sense  of 
‘felt  life.’  It  is  in  this,  I  believe,  that  Auchin¬ 
closs  makes  his  compromise  with  excellence: 
this  is  the  deeper  flaw  in  his  extraordinary 
virtuosity.”  Leon  Edel 

Book  Week  pi4  Ap  9  '67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  30 
'67  400w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

Commonweal  86:372  Je  16  ‘67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  James  Degnan 

Critic  25:86  Je  ‘67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Hatch 

Harper  234:110  Ap.’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  92:1509  Ap  1  '67  210w 
“Mr.  Auchincloss  is  fiction’s  Mr.  Clean.  No 
smells,  no  grime,  no  crummy  sex.  ...  A 
pleasant  entertainer,  he  is  far  from  the 
swarming  hot  center  of  American  literary  in- 
tellectualism.  .  .  .  His  fiction  runs  on  a 

narrow-gauge  track.  His  gold-plated  New 
York  has  the  contemporaneousness  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Despite  their  narrative  conviction,  his 
stories  totter  on  the  edge  of  banality.  .  .  . 
Terrible  anger,  lust,  resignation  are  machined 
away  in  the  hum  of  his  plots.  Buried  in  its 
own  riches,  his  world  exists  like  Shangri-La, 
lost  to  inhabitation.  Yet  his  characters  cannot 
escape  it  to  make  contact  with  the  present, 
except  through  remembering.  Deep  within, 
Louis  Auchincloss  is  a  Tory — a  reluctant  and 
ambivalent  one,  which  makes  him  disarming. 
But  his  heart  belongs  to  economic  royalty. 
And  that  devalues  his  talent.”  Webster 
Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pS  Mr  19  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:105A  Mr  27  '67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

Reporter  37:60  J1  13  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 
.  Sat  R  60:39  Ap  8  ‘67  1250w 

Time  89:99  Mr  31  ’67  480w 


AUDEN,  W.  H.  Collected  shorter  poems,  1927- 
1957.  351p  $7.50  Purndora  house 
821  67-22627 

The  poet  “has  arranged  in  a  single  volume 
the  shorter  poems  he  wishes  to  preserve.  The 
poems,  printed  chronologically,  are  taken  from 
all  his  previous  volumes,  and  Include  sections 
of  book-length  poems.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index 
of  first  lines. 


LOUIS.  Tales  of  Manhattan. 

304p  $4.95  Houghton 

67-12670 

A  fourth  collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  Powers  of  Attorney  (BRD  1963).  The 
book’s  thirteen  stories  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  Memories  of  an  Auctioneer;  Arnold  & 
Degener,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  which 
deals  with  members  of  a  law  firm  competing 
for  control  of  the  organization,  and  The 
Matrons  about  the  elderly  women  who  rule 
New  York  society.  Some  of  these  stories  have 
appeared  in  Esquire,  McCall’s,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  periodiea.ls. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:701  My  6  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:127  My  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:2  Ap  1  ’67  700w 
‘‘[Auchincloss’]  skill,  in  spite  of  his  raplc 
and  abundant  production,  has  grown.  He  has 
acquired  great  smoothness  in  spinning  his 
stones,  and  his  varnished  situations  are  suf¬ 
fused  with  psychological  truth  and  morai 
power.  .  .  .  In  [these]  tales  Auchincloss  com¬ 
bines  with  his  narrative  skills  a  documentec 
knowledge  of  society;  he  knows  it  in  depth 
and  he  has  an  uncommon  grasp  of  the 
dynamics  of  power,  social  and  financial.  .  .  . 
The  metaphor  for  the  entire  Auchinclosslan 
society  is  to  be  found  in  his  touching  tale  of 
The  Landmarker,’  in  which  a  declining  cookie 
pusher,  Chauncey  Leffert  .  .  .  [finally  recog- 
nizes]  that  the  very  landmarks  he  loves 
are  often  destroyed  by  his  own  class,  dis¬ 
carded  as  he  has  been  socially  discarded. 


“Here  the  poems  are  .  .  .  freed  at  last  of 
the  maddening  alphabetical  arrangement  that 
Auden  was  once  pleased  to  employ.  The  glisten¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  historical  scholar  can  now  set 
comfortably  to  work,  spotting  tendencies,  map¬ 
ping  periods,  codifying  and  classifying.  .  .  . 
The  poems  [do  not]  easily  lend  themselves  to 
the  kind  of  analysis  based  on  a  simple  theory 
of  poetic  evolution.  The  total  impression  the 
reader  gets  is  that  the  complete  Auden  was 
around  from  the  start.  .  .  .  When  Auden  was 
labeled  a  Marxist,  he  waa  hardly  one  who  could 
have  survived  a  screening  by  Stalin’s  agents. 
Now  that  he  is  labeled  a  Christian,  the  word 
must  be  defined  to  recognize  a  heady  brew 
compounded  of  ingredients  as  diverse  as  Kier¬ 
kegaard  and  traditional  Anglo-Catholicism.  and 
seasoned  with  many  exotic  spices  from  the 
poet’s  vast  and  not  always  pious  reading.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  there  are  some  lines  of  evolution.  The 
tone  on  the  whole  becomes  quieter,  even  gentler 
with  time.  The  poetic  technique  relaxes,  is 
less  consciously  concerned  with  doing  the  im¬ 
possible  and  making  it  look  easy.  There  is  even 
a  tendency  to  say  things  more  simply.”  Chad 
Walsh 

Book  World  pi  N.  19  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p23  D  7  ’67 
700W 

Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  19:1432  D  26  ’67  600w 
“[The  material  written  since  1944]  spans  a 
period  which  no  one  would  advance  as  Mr 
Auden  s  most  gripping  or  purposeful.  The 
nervous  energy  of  his  Marxist-Freudian  days 
.drained  into  Anglo-Catholicism.  The 
leans  back  on  his  laurels.  .  .  .  The 
childlike  excitement  dims.  A  boy  at  heart  be- 
CTOies  one  of  the  boys.  Yet  to  number  fallings- 
off  would  be  altogether  to  misplace  the 
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emphasis.  Cooler  this  crater  may  be,  but  still 
hugely  active.  Virtuosity  boils  and  bubbles.  Mr 
Auden  teeters  along  tlie  dictionaiy’s  edge.  .  .  . 
Dryness  and  brilliance  stiil  cooperate.  .  .  . 
All  the  same  a  savour  of  dereliction  hangs 
about  this  later,  so-flrmly-unpolitical  Auden.” 
John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:941  I>  2S  ’66  270w 


AUDEN,  W.  H.,  ed.  19th  centuiy  British  minor 
poets;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  W.  H.  Auden; 
notes  by  George  R.  Creeger.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  3S3p  $6  Dial  press 

S21.0S  English  poetry— Collections  6G-16052 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  26  ’67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Timothy  Hilton 

New  Statesman  74:120  J1  28  ’67  400w 
TLS  p670  J1  27  ’67  1300w 


AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES.  The  1826  journal  of 
John  James  Audubon;  transcribed  with  an 
mtrod.  and  notes  by  Alice  Ford;  from  the 
original  in  the  collection  of  Henry  Bradlesr 
Martin.  409p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  66-22713 

This  journal  by  the  artist  and  naturalist 
consists  of  day-to-day  entries  “describing  the 
people  he  met,  the  places  he  visited,  his  ela- 
tions  and  depressions:  of  copies  of  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  family  and  friends  as  well  as  letters 
of  introduction  written  for  him;  and  of  the 
sketches  he  made  at  sea  and  on  land  [durin.g 
his  trip  to  England  and  Scotland  in  search  of 
an  engraver  and  publisher  for  his  projected 
‘The  Birds  of  America’].”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Here  is  two-thirds  more  material  than  Maria 
Audubon  published  in  Audubon  and  His  Jour¬ 
nals,  including  29  letters  and  32  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Although  the  text  is  free  of  the  ex¬ 
cisions  and  ‘refinements’  of  Maria  Audubon, 
scholars  will  object  to  the  lesser  changes  made 
by  Ford  such  as  coiTectlng  misspellings,  capital¬ 
ization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  .  .  . 
Useful  notes,  index,  sketches  which  appeared 
in  the  original  journal,  and  Illustrations  from 
Audubon  paintings  and  contemporary  portraits. 
For  high  school  libraries  and  above  wishing 
personal  details  on  the  turning  point  in  Audu¬ 
bon’s  fortunes.” 

Choice  4:700  S  ’67  130w 
“This  journal,  one  of  the  few  that  survived 
the  ravages  of  his  descendants,  is  now  available 
in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  the 
devotion  and  care  of  Miss  Ford  .  .  .  [who]  has 
supplied  numerous  footnotes  and  editorial  cor¬ 
rections  that  elucidate  Audubon’s  relationships 
and  dealings.  The  index  is  excellent.  Miss  Ford 
and  the  publisher  deserve  our  thanks  for  making 
this  superb  document  available.”  A.  L.  Fessler 
Library  J  92:1614  Ap  15  ’67  290w 
“This  eight-month  memoir,  written  In  the 
form  of  letters  to  his  wife  In  Louisiana 
shows  [Audubon]  at  his  best — naive,  sincere, 
proud,  and,  above  all,  ebullient:  ‘I  was  asked 
to  imitate  the  Wild  Turkey  call,  and  I  did,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  the  circle.  Hooted  like  a 
Barred  Owl,  and  cooed  like  the  doves.’  Miss 
Ford’s  notes — particularly  her  explanatory  foot¬ 
notes — are  excellent,  but  it  should  be  added  that 
the  index  is  not  perfectly  reliable.” 

New  Yorker  43:108  Je  24  ’67  140w 


AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES.  The  imperial  col¬ 
lection  of  Audubon  animals:  the  quadrupeds 
of  North  America:  original  text  by  John 
James  Audubon  and  John  Bachman:  ed.  and' 
with  new  text  by  Victor  H.  Cahalane;  fore¬ 
word  by  Fairfield  Osborn:  il.  by  .John  James 
Audubon  and  John  Woodhouse  Audubon.  307p 
$25  Hammond 

599  Mammals — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

67-20565 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  three-volume 
work  The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North 
America,  originally  published  in  the  imperial 
folio  format,  1849-1854.  V.  H.  Cahalane.  author 
of  Mammals  of  North  America  (BRD  1947) 
has  supplemented  John  Bachman’s  original  text 
with  descriptions  of  the  present-day  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  species.  The  work  reproduces 
one  hundred  fifty  color  plates.  Opposite  each 
picture  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  original  text 


which  described  the  life  of  the  animal,  gave 
information  about  the  source  of  the  speclinen 
portrayed,  and  included  quotations  from  earlier 
explorers.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:299  N  1  ’67  210w 
“The  paintings  of  North  American  mammals 
by  [the  Audubons]  appear  strangely  unreal. 
'There  is  no  question  of  their  accuracy,  but  all 
the  Audubon  skill  could  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  specimens  they  were  painting,  though 
artfully  posed,  were  dead.  .  .  .  [The  plates] 
have  been  rearranged  to  follow  the  accepted 
zoological  sequence.  .  .  .  Cahalane  has  sup¬ 
plied,  under  the  portraits,  a  scientifically  ae- 
curaiie  digest  of  information  about  each  mam¬ 
mal’s  habitat,  mating  habits,  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution,  etc.,  most  of  it  unknown  to  Audubon 
and  Bachman  or  anybody  else  in  the  1840s.  .  .  . 
'There  aie  few  books,  in  fact,  likely  to  appeal 
so  much  as  this  one  to  the  artist,  naturalist 
and  historian  equally.  It  extends  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Audubon,  the  dedicated  illustrator.  .  .  . 
It  refreshes  our  understanding  of  the  rapid  pace 
at  which  the  wealth  of  American  wildlife  was 
becoming  known.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  mine  of  fasci¬ 
nating  anecdote  and  historical  information.’ 
Lorus  and  Margery  Milne 

Book  World  p20  N  19  ’67  1350w 
“This  [is  a]  magnificent  reprinting  of  all  the 
plates — somewhat  reduced  in  size  but  superbly 
reproduced.  .  .  .  [It]  is  not  only  a  work  of  art 
in  every  way,  but  also  a  good  reference  hand¬ 
book  to  North  American  mammals  today.  The 
9"  X  12"  format,  and  superb  typography  and 
printing  make  [it]  one  of  the  outstanding  books 
of  the  year.  It  will  appeal  to  general  readers 
and  scholars.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  92:3625  O  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Perreault 

Nation  205:698  D  25  ’67  30w 


“['This  book]  is  designed  to  make  available 
again  Audubon’s  mammal  paintings  done  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  .  .  .  The  150  (out  of 
the  total  156)  animal  paintings  here  repro¬ 
duced  are  enriched  with  fascinating  excerpts 
from  Audubon’s  writings  and  excellent  sum¬ 
maries  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  about 
the  species  by  Mr.  Cahalane.  But  this  whole 
ambitious  and  thoroughly  praiseworthy  attempt 
goes  wrong  in  the  very  place  where  its  was  es¬ 
sential  for  the  project  to  succeed:  the  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  truncated  in  size,  grossly  dis¬ 
torted  in  color  rendering,  and  neglected  in  the 
printing  process.  Still,  having  the  paintings  at 
all  is  a  precious  blessing.”  Peter  Farb 
Sat  R  60:44  N  25  ’67  140w 


AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES.  The  original 
water-color  paintings  by  John  James  Audu¬ 
bon  for  'The  birds  of  America:  reproduced  in 
color  for  the  first  time  from  the  collection 
at  the  New-York  historical  society;  introd. 
by  Marshall  B.  Davidson.  2v  $75  Am.  heritage 
598  Birds — North  America.  Birds — Pictures, 
illustrations,  etc.  66-17926 

These  volumes  reproduce  the  original  paint¬ 
ings  from  which  Havell  engraved  the  elenhant 
folios.  'The  order  of  the  431  color  plates  differs 
from  that  of  the  engravings,  but  the  old  and 
the  new  arrangements  are  “correlated  in  an 
appendix  and  index.  Discrepancies  between 
current  names  of  birds  and  those  used  by 
Audubon,  dates  and  localities  pertaining  to 
each  illustration,  and  other  matters  of  critical 
interest  are  recorded  from  the  notes  of  Edward 
H  Dwight  and  two  scientific  advisors.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Clironology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  218:156  N  '66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  p5  O  30  '66  1200w 
Choice  4:60  Mr  '67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Lewis  Mumford 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  D  1  '66  3150w 


“[The  American  Heritage  edition]  is  beyond 
praise.  Since  this  is  a  ‘total’  compilation,  it  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  all  the  illustrations 
can  be  equally  rewarding.  ...  As  a  painter 
of  birds,  Audubon  is  still  without  peer.  .  .  . 
For  his  sense  of  composition  and  balance,  his 
ultra- Oriental  subtlety,  his  rich  expression  of 
tone  and  texture,  his  realism  combined  with 
pervading  abstraction — the  artists  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  many  nations  have  ranked  him 
above  all  rivals.  At  long  last,  the  publication 
of  this  beautiful  book  will  enable  everybody 
to  see  why.”  R.  C.  Murphy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  25  ’66  1400w 


“The  four  hundi-ed  and  thirty-one  paintings 
reproduced  here  differ  from  the  Havell  en¬ 
gravings — generally  in  detail,  often  in  color. 
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AUDUBON,  J.  J. — Continued 
and  sometimes  even  in  content — and  they  are 
iargeiy  unfamiliar.  .  .  .  This  is  in  almost  every 
way  a  magnificent  work.  The  volumes  are 
handsomely  and  sturdily  bound  and  attractively 
boxed.  The  delicate  colors  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ings  are  exquisitely  reproduced,  and  the  paper 
is  thick,  smooth,  and  durable.  The  plates  are, 
of  practical  necessity,  smaller  than  the  three- 
foot  ‘elephant-ear’  originals,  but  their  size — 
around  ten  by  thirteen  inches  on  the  average — 
is  fully  enough  to  do  the  pictures  justice.  Each 
plate  is  accompanied  by  a  generous  caption 
for  which  Mr.  Ketchum  has  principally  drawn 
upon  Audubon’s  own  descriptions  in  his  ‘Orni¬ 
thological  Biography,’  and  since  Audubon  wa.s 
a  lucid  writer  with  a  charming  turn  of  phrase, 
the  captions  are  models  of  their  kind.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  N  12  ’66  280w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  JViengel 

Sci  Am  216:155  My  ‘67  5000w 
‘‘Even  reduced  (as  here  in  most  cases  to 
about  half  size),  the  original  paintings  have 
the  authentic  dramatic  impact  of  an  Audubon 
original.  .  .  .  They  are  beautiful,  yet-  (reduced 
as  they  are)  many  of  them  are  less  beautiful 
or  less  garish  here  than  in  the  folios.  .  .  .  The 
British  and  American  issues,  both  labelled 
‘Original  Edition’,  differ  insignificantly.  .  .  . 
The  American  language  edition  has  the  Amer¬ 
ican  spelling  ‘water-color’  in  the  title.  ...  In 
the  English  issue  seen  by  this  reviewer,  the 
blue  is  of  a  greater  brilliance  in  some  plates 
than  in  the  American  Issues  seen.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  work,  then,  for  bird-watchers,  historians, 
and  for  just  ordinary  book-lovers.  ...  Its 
annotations,  perfected  nomenclature,  and  apt 
quotations  from  Audubon’s  writings  will  make 
it  preferable  to  the  great  folios.” 

TLS  P1184  D  22  '66  1500w 


AUER,  ALFONS.  Open  to  the  world:  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  lay  spirituality;  tr.  by  Dennis  Doherty 
and  Carmel  Callaghan.  337p  $5.95  Helicon 

press 

248.8  Spiritual  life  66-25741 

The  author  ‘‘contends  ‘that  man  and  the 
world  are  intelligible  not  in  themselves  but 
only  insofar  as  they  are  seen  to  be  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  mysteries  of  creation  and 
salvation.’  .  .  .  Dr.  Auer,  professor  of  theology 
at  th^  University  of  Wurzburg,  first  gives  a 
historical  Introduction  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  thesis,  then  presents  its  theological 
foundation,  and  finally  gives  some  concrete 
applications  (in  marriage  and  in  political  ac¬ 
tion),  for  Christian  lay  spirituality  in  this  era 
of  technology.”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  as  Weltoffener  Christ. 


‘‘What  promises  to  be  a  Catholic  Secular  City 
[by  Harvey  Cox,  1964  paperback!  turns  out 
to  be  a  rather  conventional  study  of  lay 
spirituality.  It  is  learned,  spirited  and — in  the 
mood  of  its  title — ‘open.’  ” 

Christian  Century  84:1676  D  21  ’66  40w 
‘‘Score  another  one  for  Helicon  and  the 
younger  school  of  German  theologians.  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin  would  have  applauded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Auer’s  new  book  very  enthusiastically.” 
Q.  C.  Higgins 

Commonweal  85:265  D  2  ’66  70w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  very  sensible  book  [intended]  to 
correct  those  clerics  and  laymen  who  would  in¬ 
veigh  against  Creation  in  the  name  of  its  Crea¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  Auer  is  able  to  produce  judicious  words 
from  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  which 
show  an  awareness  of  the  problem  of  the  lay¬ 
men  in  the  world,  .  .  .  but  my  ultimate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  book  is  one  of  frustration  and 
futility.  .  .  .  Auer’s  entire  work  is  cast  within 
a  circle  of  theological  assumptions  and,  more 
particularly,  a  heavy  traditional  religious  rhe¬ 
toric.  If  you  live  inside  that  language  and  want 
to  know  whether  the  language  points  to  a 
world  outside,  then  Auer’s  case  is  useful  and 
persuasive.  I  would  think,  however,  that  the 
problem  of  the  day  is  not  whether  the  Church 
13  open  to  the  world  but  whether  the  world  is 
open  to  God.”  Dennis  O’Brien 

Commonweal  85:573  F  17  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Johnson 

Library  J  92:117  Ja  1  ’67  200w 


AUERBACH,  JEROLD  S.  Labor  and  liberty; 
the  La  Pollette  committee  and  the  New  Deal. 
246p  $6.50  Bobbs 

331.1  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Labor  unions.  In¬ 
dustrial  relations  66-28233 

‘‘A  study  of  the  Investigations  undertaken  by 
the  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  from 


1937-40  into  anti-union  activities.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


‘‘Professor  Auerbach’s  book  is  most  seiwice- 
able  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  and  the  pressures  on  a  Congressionm 
committee.  .  .  .  From  another  perspective  [it] 
is  essentially  a  study  in  the  strategy  of  the 
belligerent  antiunion  employer  and  _  therefore 
represents  a  seminal  period  in  American  lalysr 
history.  .  .  .  The  question  of  _  class,  class  vio¬ 
lence,  and  ideology  .  .  .  are  critical  points  pf  ref¬ 
erence  for  interpreting  American  labor  history. 
The  La  Follettfe  Committee  investigation  does 
indeed  provide  a  record — and  Auerbach  has 
communicated  something  of  the  flavor  of  that 
record — which  for  all  its  partisanship  can  be 
invaluable  in  testing  the  relevance  of  ideology 
and  class  struggle  to  the  finfolding  of  American 
Industrialism.  It  is  too  bad  that  Professor 
Auerbach  passed  up  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  test.”  Jack  Barbash 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:166  J1  '67  600w 


‘‘Auerbach  admits  the  committee’s  antibusi¬ 
ness  partisanship  and  acknowledges  the  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  staff  of  a  number  of  Communist 
Party  members,  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  committee's  support  for  what  he 
regards  as  the  underdog.  The  most  important 
influence  of  the  committee,  he  concludes,  was 
its  role  in  weaning  civil  libertarians  from  their 
Jeffersonian  distrust  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  convincing  them  of  the  necessity,  even  duty, 
of  Federal  intervention  to  protect  civil  liberties 
from  local  majorities  and  private  power.  A 
thoroughly  researched,  passably  written  mono¬ 
graph,  but  its  major  points  were  adequately 
summarized  in  Auerbach's  article  in  the  Journal 
of  American  History  (Dec.  1964).” 

Choice  4:86  Mr  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Fine 

J  Am  Hist  54:190  Je  ’67  700w 


‘‘It  was  the  [LaFoIlette]  Committee’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  fate  to  have  its  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  World 
War  II,  so  that  its  proposals  for  reform  were 
emasculated  by  anti-libertarian  amendments 
when  they  came  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Nonetheless,  this  is  a  fascinating  tale 
of  what  was  unearthed.  Recommended.”  J.  V. 
Brown 

Library  J  92:114  Ja  1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  204:507  Ap  17  ’67  210w" 
‘‘Auerbach’s  summary  of  the  Committee’s 
accomplishments  is  balanced  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  ignore  the  Committee’s 
shortcomings.  .  .  .  Auerbach’s  researches  have 
been  broad  (his  efforts  have  added  several  in¬ 
terviews  of  New  Deal  figures  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Oral  History  Collection),  and  his  grasp  of 
the  larger  significance  of  the  Committee  lifts 
the  story  to  the  level  it  deserves.  .  .  .  The 
language  Is  clear  if  not  exciting,  and  the  style 
throughout  conveys  the  unobtrusive  confidence 
of  a  scholar  who  is  master  of  his  evidence  and 
its  meaning.”  O.  L.  Graham 

New  Eng  Q  40:314  Je  ’67  1050w 


AUGUSTIN,  PIUS.  Religious  freedom  In 
church  and  state:  a  study  in  doctrinal  de¬ 
velopment.  328p  $6.95  Helicon  press 
261.7  Church  and  state.  Religious  liberty 

66-26479 

This  Is  an  ‘‘historical  survey  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice  on  the  closely  related 
subjects  of  religious  freedom  and  church-stats 
relations  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  [with  the]  thesis  that  the  Second  Vati¬ 
can  Council’s  Declaration  on  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  was  not  so  much  the  church’s  reversal 
of  its  fprmer  _  position  as  it  is  the  end  result 
of  a  unidirectional  development  occurring  over 
many  centuries.”  (Librai-y  J)  Bibliography. 


Though  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  rapid 
and  sketchy,  the  second  is  an  original  and 
valuable  synthesis  of  recent  events  and  trends. 
This  book  stands  alone  for  the  moment  as  a 
complete,  though  brief  study  of  the  history  of 
religious  freedom  in  Roman  Catholic  thought 
from  the  beginnings  until  Vatican  II.” 

Choice  4:301  My  ’67  120w 

Christian  Century  83:1639  D  14  '66  60w 

‘‘[I  cannot  identify]  the  author  of  this  time¬ 
ly  study.  .  .  .  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
Helicon’s  dust  jacket  keeps  his  identity  a 
secret.  Internal  evidence  suggests,  however, 
that  he  is  a  very  young  (German?)  theologian 
and  that  this  is  his  doctoral  dissertation,  writ- 
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ten  in  Rome  under  Father  Bernard  Haring. 
Whoever  he  might  be,  Father  Pius  looks  like 
a  real  comer.”  G.  C.  Higgins 

Commonweal  85:265  D  2  ’66  160w 
“All  in  all  this  book  is  scholarly,  carefully 
reasoned  in  its  argument  and  written  in  a 
popular  style.  Recommended  generally.”  T.  M. 
Avery 

Library  J  91:5977  D  1  ’66  210w 


AUGUSTINE,  SAINT,  Bp.  of  Hippo.  Selected 
sermons  of  St  Augustine:  tr.  and  ed.  by 
Quincy  Howe,  Jr.  234p  $6  Holt 

252  Sermons  66-10265 

The  editor  has  selected  thirty  sermons,  which 
are  grouped  in  six  sections:  “Love  of  Man 
and  Love  of  God,  On  the  Holy  Days.  Pagans 
and  Heretics.  Christianity  Prefigured,  The 
World  of  the  Present  and  the  World  to  Come, 
Diverse  Topics,  and  an  Epilogue,  Life  in 
Christ.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“’The  reader  will  find  [these  sennonsl  per¬ 
suasive,  instructive,  beautiful  or  memorable.” 

Christian  Century  83:868  J1  6  ’66  40w 

“This  [is!  quite  a  useful  book  which  may 
lead  some  readers  to  ask  for  more.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  workmanship  is  far  from  flawless. 
No  dates  are  given  to  individual  sermons.  .  .  . 
When  there  are  so  many  to  choose  from,  it 
is  odd  to  select  three  or  four  which,  if  genuine, 
are  conflations  and  to  that  extent  not  fully 
representative  of  his  manner  of  preaching.  .  .  . 
Though  the  translation  will  do  on  the  whole, 
it  is  scattered  with  many  little  inaccuracies 
and  sometimes  goes  badly  wrong.” 

TLS  p943  O  5  ’67  240w 


AULAIRE,  EDGAR  PARIN  D’,  jt.  auth.  Norse 
gods  and  giants.  See  Aulaire,  I.  d’ 


AULAIRE,  INGRI  D’.  Norse  gods  and  giants 
(by!  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d’ Aulaire.  154p  il 
col  il  $5.95;  lib  bdg  $6.70  Doubleday 

293  Mythology,  Norse — Juvenile  literature 

67-19109 

This  book  describes  the  adventures  of  Thor, 
Freya.  Loki,  The  Vaikyries,  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  world  of  Norse  mythology.  “Ages 
nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:182  N  10  ’67  30w 

“Everything  about  this  book,  one  which  is 
uniquely  appropriate  to  the  talents  of  these 
artists — and  certainly  a  work  of  great  love — is 
notably  lavish.  Its  outsized  dimensions  permit 
a  striking  breadth  of  lithographlike  illustra¬ 
tions;  sixty  in  rich  full  color  and  seventy-five 
in  two  colors  are  printed  on  excellent  paper. 
The  end  papers  .  .  .  and  the  initial  design  of 
each  chapter  reveal  the  d’Aulaires’  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Nordic  landscape  and  folk 
art  and  establish  a  brilliant  pictorial  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  text  is  based  on  their  deep  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Icelandic  Eddas,  the  source  of  our 
information  about  Norse  myths.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:749  D  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:4611  D  15  ’67  130w 

“It  is  not  usual  that  a  book  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  good  reference  volume  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  storybook  as  well.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thors]  have  turned  their  considerable  talents  to 
re-creating  the  nine  worlds  of  Odin  in  a  lively 
prose  style  and  colorful,  imaginative  pictures. 
The  creation  of  the  earth,  the  various  Norse 
gods,  many  of  the  mythic  stories,  the  final 
tragic  destruction  of  that  universe  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  roots  and  branches  of  Yggdrasil, 
the  world  tree,  are  here  as  brief  but  extremely 
readable  stories.  As  an  extra  plus,  there  is  a 
‘Reader’s  Companion’  that  is  both  glossary 
and  index  in  the  end.  The  only  thing  missing  is 
a  map  of  the  lands  whose  people  believed  in 
these  wonders.  The  d’Aulaires’  new  volume  is 
a  big,  handsome  book  and  fit  companion  to  their 
excellent  [Book  of  Greek  Myths,  BRD  19631.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p46  N  5  ’67  180w 


AURAN,  JOHN  HENRY.  America’s  ski  book. 
See  Ski  magazine 


AUSTIN,  DENNIS.  Britain  and  South  Africa; 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  inst. 
of  int.  affairs.  191p  $5.60  Oxford 
327.46  Great  Britain — Relations  (general) 

with  South  Africa.  ,  Africa,  South — Rela¬ 
tions  (general)  with  Great  Britain 

66-72226 

This  work  “discusses  the  ability  of  the 
British  to  prompt  change  in  South  Africa's 
apartheid  policy.  .  .  .  British  defense  interests, 
Austin  states,  are  important  but  not  a  vital 
deterrent  to  her  action  against  apartheid;  but 
her  trade  and  Investment  interests  certainly 
are.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  bv  N.  M.  Stultz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:825  S  ’67  650w 
“[This]  is — for  good  reason — pessimistic. 

.  .  .  Sections  on  South  West  Africa,  the  Trust 
Territories,  and  Rhodesia  are  badly  dated.” 
Choice  4:219  Ap  ’67  ISOw 
“Realism,  commonsense  and  objectivity  are 
the  keynotes  of  this  unemotional  analysis  of 
South  Africa’s  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  general  and  Britain  in  particular.  Mr 
Austin  has  no  love  for  apartheid  and  would 
dearly  like  to  see  it  give  way  to  something  more 
rational  and  just.  But  he  refuses  to  think  wish¬ 
fully  about  such  an  objective  being  achieved 
either  by  external  pressure  or  internal  revolt. 
.  .  .  [He]  says  that  as  far  as  sanctions  are  con¬ 
cerned  Britain  mu.st  weigh  the  effects  of  any 
decisions  ‘with  anxious  care  for  what  may  fol¬ 
low — damage  to  the  economies  of  South  Africa’s 
neighbours.’  .  .  .  These  are  consequences  too 
often  and  too  easily  brushed  off  by  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  critics.  .  .  .  This  may  not  be  a  popular  view 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  depress  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  apartheid  can  easily  be  toppled  by 
sanctions  or  the  threat  of  force.” 

Economist  221:60  O  1  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mackintosh 

New  Statesman  72:294  Ag  26  ’66  320w 
TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  700w 


AUSTIN,  GRANVILLE.  The  Indian  constitu¬ 
tion;  cornerstone  of  a  nation.  390p  $7.20  Ox¬ 
ford 

342.54  India — Constitutional  history  66-70153 

“A  political  history  of  the  framing  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Constitution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
between  the  years  1946-1949,  It  describes  how 
past  and  present,  alms  and  events,  ideals  and 
personalities,  moved  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  to  draft  the  constitution  as 
they  did.  .  .  .  [The  author  Investigates]  the 
social,  economic,  political  and  religious  facts 
behind  the  formal  document.”  (Economist) 


“The  author’s  reading  has  been  vast,  and  he 
has  undertaken  much  research  in  unpublished 
material,  which  is  described  in  the  bibliography 
with  a  scrupulous  care  that  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  endearing  casualness  with  which  these 
Important  records  have  been  kept  by  their  In¬ 
dian  custodians.  .  .  .  The  style,  if  relaxed  and 
leisurely,  is  admirably  clear.  ...  It  Is  a  book 
that  only  the  most  pedantic  and  rule-of-thumb 
lawyer  will  neglect.  It  has  been  produced  with 
a  scrupulous  care  that  should  be  an  example 
to  all  Indian  legal  publishers.” 

Economist  22():45  J1  2  ’67  600w 

“[This  book]  fills  a  wide  gap  in  the  existing 
literature  of  Indian  constitution-building.  .  .  . 
While  most  works  have  stressed  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  work  .  .  . 
none  have  completed  a  comprehensive  political 
analysis  using  primary  source  materials  and 
field  investigations  as  extensively  and  skilfully. 
Instead  of  arranging  his  materials  solely  upon 
a  subject  matter  basis  as  discussed  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  [Austin!  has  focused  upon 
the  crucial  issues  which  split  the  Indian  nation 
and  members  of  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  .The  result 
is  an  extremely  well-written  documentary 
chronicle.”  B.  N.  Schoenfeld 

Pacific  Affairs  39:429  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
550w 

Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Macmahon 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:325  Je  ’67  360w 

“[The  author]  has  made  conspicuous  efforts 
to  be  objective,  accurate,  comprehensive  and 
clear.  .  .  .  However,  Mr.  Austin’s  objectivity 
.  .  .  is  largely  confined  to  the  strictly  narrative 
chapters  that  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
book.  For  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  disabled 
from  dissecting  the  Indian  constitution,  as  a 

f)Olltical  specimen,  by  the  fact  that  he  Is  deeply 
n  love  with  it.  .  .  ,  Praiseworthy  Indian  char- 
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AUSTIN,  GRANVILLE — Continued 
acterlstlcs  are  over-emphasized  and  over-gen¬ 
eralized,  and  the  most  favourable  possible  con¬ 
struction  is  placed  on  almost  every  political 
event  that  has  occurred  since  independence.’ 

TLS  p688  J1  -28  ’66  lOOOw 


AUSTRALIAN  dictionary  of  biography  [gen¬ 
eral  ed:  Douglas  Pikei:  v  1,  1788-1860  A-H. 
578p  $23.50  Cambridge 
920  Australia — Biography — Dictionaj-ies 

(66-13723) 

“This  volmne  of  the  Australian  Dictionary 
of  Biography  is  the  first  of  two  for  the  period 
1788-1850.  Four  volumes  are  planned  for  the 
period  1851-1890  and  probably  six  for  the  period 
1891-1938.  This  chronological  division  was  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  production.  .  .  .  The  placing 
of  each  individual  s  name  in  tlie  appropriate 
section  has  been  generally  determined  by  when 
he  did  his  most  important  work  (floruit).  For 
articles  that  overlap  the  chronolo.gical  divi¬ 
sion,  preference  has  usually  been  given  to  the 
earlier  period,  although  ail  the  important  Fed- 
erationlsts  will  a.ppear  in  the  third  section. 
The  selection  of  names  for  inclusion  in  the 
first  two  volumes  was  tlie  result  of  much  con¬ 
sultation  and  co-operation.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
names  v/ere  obviously  significant  and  worthy 
of  inclusion.  Others,  less  notable  were  chosen 
simply  as  samples  of  the  Australian  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  had  to  be  omitted  through  lack  of 
material.’’  (Pref) 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Winks 

Am  Tiist  R  72:1470  J1  ’67  500w 
_  “This  has  been  a  year  of  new,  solid  biograph¬ 
ical  reference  tools  and  this  ADB  has  the  same 
value  as  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography 
[BRD  19661.  Although  smaller  in  size  than  the 
latter  and  having  less  opaque  paper  the  ADB  is 
similar  in  two-column  makeup,  article  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  r.nd  signed.  Biographies  are  not 

limited  to  Australia  (e.g.  Darwin  and  T.  H. 
Hu.xley).  Some  drawbacks  are  slight  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  the  lack  of  identification  of  con¬ 
tributors  beyond  their  names.” 

Choice  3:1003  .Ja  ’67  130w 
Col  &  Res  Lib  27:313  J1  ’66  230w 
“The  entries  in  this  present  volume  range 
from  200  to  6000  words  and  the  majority  have 
select  biblio.graphies  attached.  The  ADS  is  a 
truly  cooperative  effort  with  state  and  national 
committees  having  collaborated  to  suggest 
names  for  Inclusion,  provide  information  and 
recruit  contributors,  [among  them!  .  .  .  many 
of  Australia’s  most  distinguished  historians 
together  with  a  generous  number  of  librarians 
and  archivists.  When  completed  there  will  be 
some  6000  entries  provided  by  over  2000  con¬ 
tributors.  This  will  be  the  definitive  work  for 
decades  ahead:  it  is  for  all  libraries  offering 
more  than  minimal  reference  service.”  Nor¬ 
man  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:101  Ja  1  ’67  180w 
“Wiseljq  the  editor  has  not  imposed  a  uni¬ 
form  style  upon  his  contributors:  that  might 
have  made  for  intolerably  dull  reading.  .  .  .  But 
with  space  so  precious,  [he]  might  nave  used 
his  blue  pencil  more  ...  to  curb  his  contribu¬ 
tors’  anxiety  to  press  the  unique  claims  to  fame 
of  their  subjects.  ...  If  it  is  to  be  more  than 
merely  a  reference  book  ...  a  biographical 
dictionary  should  be  half  ‘lives  of  the  great’ 
and  half  ‘a  book  of  characters’ :  and  by  this 
test,  this  volume  is  abundantly  successful.  .  .  . 
[It  is  also]  of  great  value  in  providing  rounded 
accounts  of  men  whose  residence  in  Australia 
was  but  one  stage  in  a  complex  career.  .  .  .  The 
reader  gratefully  encounters  less  familiar  pio¬ 
neers:  Hector  the  Persian  stallion  (‘now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  foundation  of  Australian  blood¬ 
stock’):  .  .  .  Newton,  the  first  Spanish  ram 
to  reach  Hobart;  .  .  .  and  Hadji  Baba  the  Arab 
horse.  .  .  .  [The  book]  offers  both  instruction 
and  entertainment  to  a  wide  variety  of  readers. 

.  .  .  [It]  is  excellently  produced,  and  by  ho 
means  of  discouraging  dimensions.” 

TLS  pl09  F  9  ’67  1750w 


AUSTRALIAN  poetry,  1966:  sel.  by  David 
Campbell.  78p  $2.75  Tri-ocean  bks. 

820.8  English  poetry — Collections 

This  anthology  “represents  a  sampling  of 
Australian  poeti-y  published  in  1966.”  (Library 


“The  25th  anniversary  issue  of  perhaps  the 
most  important  annual  anthology  of  Australian 
poetry.  As  usual,  the  volume  is  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  .  .  .  [and]  testifies  to  the  marked 


improvement  In  the  quality  of  Austr^ian  poe¬ 
try  over  the  last  few  years.  .  .  . 
most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
as  coiTipai’ed  with,  the  pa.st  is  that  the  olu 
preaccupatiO'ii  with  the  ® 

has  been  largely  replaced  by  cT  sei  lous  ^  intel 
lectual  preoccupation  with  ideas  of  universal 
relevance,  something  that  is  reMtively 

lacking  in  Australian  fiction  and  drama.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  contemporary  poetry  shelf  ^  as 
well  as  British  Commonwealth  collections. 
Choice  4:978  N  ’67  150w 

“While  the  established  poets  such  as  A  E. 
Hope,  Robert  D.  Fitzgerald,  and  Judith  Wright 
need  little  introduction,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
biographies  could  not  have  been  included  for 
the  younger  poets.  The  poems  in  general  are 
safe, ^academic  and  traditional.  The  sea,  rather 
than  the  bush  supplies  most,  of  the  images. 
With  36  poets  represented,  ,  it  is  unwise  to 
generalize  about  schools  or  influences,  but  m 
their  reluctance  to  experiment,  their  avoidance 
of  common  speech  and  their  apparent  unaware¬ 
ness  of  20th  Century  tensions,  these  Poets  show 
their  insularity.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  large 
poetry  collections.”  John  Demos 

Library  J  92:1938  My  15  ’67  140w 

“Several  of  [these]  poems,  especially  those  by 
A.  D.  Hope,  are  highly  accomplished,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  conspicuously  Australian,  or 
use  language  in  a  fresh  or  interesting  way. 
Australian  poets  may  reply  that  they, are,  stuck 
with  the  English  language,  but  the  Ppmt  is  that 
the  most  admired  (and  often  admirable)  , models 
are  not  much  use  to  those  with  entirely  different 
habits  of  thought  and  speech  Julian  Symons 
New  Statesman  73:479  Ap  7  67  130w 


AVERBACH.  ALBERT,  ed.  The  verdicts  were 
iust:  eig-ht  famous  lawyers  present  their  most 
memor^le  cases;  ed.  by  Albert  Averbach  and 
Charles  Price.  277p  $6.95  Lawyers  co-op. 

347.9  Trials.  Lawyers  67-11314 

In  this  presentation  of  what  eight  “law¬ 
yers  termed  their  most  interesting  and  memo¬ 
rable  cases  ...  a  brief ,  synop.sis  of  the  facts 
giving  rise  to  the  case  in  Court  precedes  the 
telling  of  the  research  in  preparation  for  the 
trial,  some  of  the  verbal  clashes  between  a«or- 
ney  and  witness,  and  then  the  verdict.  (Best 
Sell)  The  lawyers  are  Albert  Averbach.  Harry 
Gair,  William  F.  X.  Geoghan.  Jr.,  Michael  A. 
Musmanno,  David  Sindeli,  Melvin  Belli,  Truman 
B.  Rucker  and  George  T.  Davis. 

“The  various  episodes  of  the  book  have  been 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  pleasing  all  readers,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  not,  and  the  authors  have  told 
of  the  verdicts  and  how  they  were  won,  m  a 
manner  to  make  the  book  interesting  to  all. 

J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  26:422  Mr  1  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L,  Abramson 

Library  J  92:1948  My  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  F  25  ’67  40w 


AVISON,  MARGARET.  The  dumbfounding.  99p 
$4.50:  pa  $1.95  Norton 

811  65-20242 

The  poems  in  this  volume  first  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  Kenyon  Review,  Origin, 
and  Poetry  at  Mid-Century. 


“These  sacramental,  imaglst  poems  are  lum¬ 
inous  with  wonder.  The  title  poem  ‘The  Dumb¬ 
founding,’  ‘A  Stoi’y.'  ‘The  Word,’  and  others 
are  Christian  both  in  reference  and  inspiration. 
But  through  them  all,  terse  and  musical,  shines 
a  palpable  reverence  for  life.  .  .  .  Percipient, 
transforming  the  average  day,  these  poems 
achieve  (or  reveal)  moments  bathed  in  a  con¬ 
summate  vision.  Recommended  to  all  libraries.” 
Ray  Smith 

Library  J  91:2500  My  15  ’66  lOOw 


“[Margaret  Avison]  approaches  writing  in  a 
radically  personal  way  gnd  writes  poems  that 
are  unexpectedly  and  joyfully  her  own.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  reader  feels  a  nervous  excitement 
in  the  way  [she]  grasps  new  possibilities  of 
statement  and  form.  You  never  know  what  to 
expect:  she  is  always  one  jump  ahead.  Inno¬ 
vation  has  its  dangers,  of  course,  and  this 
jumpy  self-awareness  sometimes  produces  poems 
which  seem  gimmicky  and  arbitrary.  She 
sometimes  tries  for  such  subtle  emphases,  that 
some  of  her  poems  seem  trivial  and  slight.  Even 
when  she  falls  short  of  perfection,  however — 
as  she  does  fairly  often — her  poems  are  always 
worth  reading;  the  very  trivia  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  life.”  Richard  Tillinghast 
Poetry  110:265  J1  ’67  600w 
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AVRICH,  PAUL.  The  Russian  anarchists.  (Co¬ 
lumbia  univ.  Russian  Inst.  Study)  303p  11 
$7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
335  Anarchism  and  anarchists  66-25418 

The  author  “records  the  history  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  anarchist  movement  from  its  origins  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ...  to  its  upsurge  in  the 
1905  and  1917  revolutions  and  its  decline  and 
fall  after  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘T)escribing  [the  anarchists]  is  no  easy  task, 
and  Avrich  is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
them  all  into  a  single  picture,  unavoidably  in¬ 
choate  but  always  well  focused.  In  this  book 
the  absence  of  patterns  contrived  to  match 
every  effect  with  its  cause  is  a  virtue.  .  .  . 
Avrich  sympathizes  with  the  anai'chists’  view 
of  the  world  around  them  and  sometimes 
accepts  it  uncritically.  It  is  inaccurate,  for 
example,  to  dismiss  all  that  the  tsarist  gov¬ 
ernment  did  between  1881  a,nd  about  1900  under 
the  simple  heading,  ‘dark  clouds  of  reaction.’ 
Fortunately,  the  author  gives  very  little  space 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  His  account  of  the 
anarchists  themselves  is  a  model  of  balance 
and  insight.”  G.  L.  Yaney 

Am  Hist  R  73:184  O  ’67  500w 
“A  scholarly  study.  .  .  .  This  very  well  may 
be  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject. 
Still,  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
Importance  or  practical  application,  unless  one 
chooses  to  serve  it  up  as  a  horrible  example  to 
the  New  Left.  .  .  .  This  book  is  well-researched 
and  documented:  but  it  suffers  from  a  certain 
naivetd  in  its  treatment  of  sources.  Accepting 
uncritically  the  self-serving  memoirs  of  anar¬ 
chist  ideologists.  Professor  Avrich  .  .  .  does  not 
appear  to  rely  on  other  sources.  Such  a  selec¬ 
tion  policy  gives  the  book  a  feeling  of  imme¬ 
diacy  and  the  fun  of  a  good  flght  well  fought, 
but  it  detracts  from  its  impartiality.  .  .  .  'The 
military  history  of  the  movement  is  treated  so 
cursorily  that  the  names  of  Kotovsky  (or 
Shkuro)  never  appear.  .  .  .  Professor  Avrich 
may  have  chosen  the  only  proper  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject,  but  the  unregenerate  militarist 
in  this  reader  felt  cheated  of  a  good  story.  As 
it  is.  this  study  may  prove  to  be  a  lasting  aca¬ 
demic  contribution,  but  it  is  hard  to  pinpoint 
its  possible  use  elsewhere.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  92:1939  My  15  ’67  360w 


“[This  book]  combines  exact  scholarship  with 
imaginative  insight,  intellectual  grasp  and 
readability.  There  is  an  extensive  and  else¬ 
where  not  easily  accessible  bibliography  of  an¬ 
archist  writings,  although  the  listing  of  sec¬ 
ondary  sources  is  Incomplete  as  far  as  Soviet 
publications  are  concerned.  The  author  has  a 
flair  for  concrete  Instance  that  makes  the  milieu 
which  he  describes  alive  and  he  conveys  not 
only  what  people  said  and  did  but  also  what 
they  meant  and  felt.  .  .  .  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  of  this  otherwise  Interesting 
book  joins  the  vast  army  of  American  writers 
on  Russia  patently  engaged  in  decrying  Lenin. 
It  is  an  obsessive  tune  of  political  apologetics. 
Obsessions  stimulate,  but  they  invariably 
stifle  the  historian’s  sense  of  reality,  of  histori¬ 
cal  reality.” 

TLS  p654  J1  27  ’67  850w 


“This  is  a  most  welcome  account  of  a  topic 
rarely  treated  as  a  unified  whole.  ...  At  least 
half  the  world’s  most  colorful  anarchists  were 
Russians.  They  are  treated  with  sensitivity  and 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxli  summer  ’67  90w 


“Covering  much  more  ground  than  its  title 
suggests,  this  work  has  solid  documentation, 
and  an  adequate  index.  'I’he  organization  of 
the  volume,  however,  could  have  been  much 
better  and-,  consequently,  the  material  would 
have  been  treated  more  evenly.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  ueitT’ftr  unique  nor  the  best  in  the  field,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
undergraduates.  Still,  it  deserves  attention  as 
a  study  which  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Soviet  political  system.  The  competence  of 
Avtorkhanov  is  never  in  question.  Should  be 
in  every  library.” 

Choice  3:956  D  ’66  180w 
“The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  the  world  a  new  form 
of  government — ‘partocracy.’  'The  elimination 
of  the  state  apparatus,  ...  a  radical  social 
revolution,  and  the  organizational  control  ,of 
people’s  thoughts  and  feelings_  distinguish 
'partocracy'  from  autocracy,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy.  .  .  .  Avtorkhanov’ s  analysis  is 

mostly  historical,  based  on  his  experiences  as  a 
Communist  official  in  his  native  Checken  area 
from  1927  to  1937  and  on  Soviet  documents  and 
periodical  literature.  The  tone  is  pessimistic, 
polemical,  and  sneering,  and  the  reader  is  soon 
suspicious  of  his  statements.  .  .  Several  tables 
are  inaccurate,  and  the,  book  lacks  charts  and  a 
bibliography.  'The  thesis  is  sound,  but  Aytork- 
hanov  is  not  convincin.g.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:4672  O  1  ’66  200w 
“A  solid,  scholarly  analysis  of  the  unique 
form  of  one-party  rule  introduced  by  Lenin  and 
continuing  to  the  present  day,  unchanged  m  its 
internal  structural  system  despite  adaptations 
of  organizational  form  to  changing  conditions 
of  time  and  place.  .  .  .  Avtorkhanov  shows  the 
consistent  application  of  [Lenin  si  doctrin^  to 
construct  the  pyramid  whose  pinnacle  is  sp  fam¬ 
iliar,  but  which  tops  a  less  familiar  gigantic 
base  composed  of  elementary  power  cells.  The 
meticulous  examination  of  primary  source  ma¬ 
terials  and  of  traditional  unwritten  practice 
covers  both  internal  and  foreign  policies.’  E. 
Merritt 

Nat  R  19:155  F  7  ’67  130w 


AXON,  GORDON  V.  The  wonderful  world  of 
gems.  160p  il  $4.95  Criterion  bks. 

553  Precious  stones.  Gems  67-11918 

“The  author  probes  into  [different]  phases 
of  gems — their  scientific  origins,  how  they  are 
discovered,  how  they  are  used,  how  to  identify 
the  real  from  the  synthetic,  how  to  get  what 
you  pay  for.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Glossary. 

“This  volume  explores  the  field  of  precious 
and  semi-precious  minerals  in  a  methodical 
yet  entertaining  fashion.  .  .  .  The  discussions 
of  the  complex  factors  involved  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  different  types  of  stones,  and  of 
variations  within  the  same  family,  should  in¬ 
trigue  budding  scientists  but  may  also  require 
some  elementary  background  in  chemistry.” 
Oscar  Wright 

Library  J  92:3192  S  15  ’67  lOOw 
“[The  author]  surveys  everything  from  dia¬ 
monds  to  tortoise  shell  ...  in  clear  terms, 
though  he  occasionally  resorts  to  such  unhelpful 
descriptions  as  ‘glass  is  not  a  mineral  for  its 
atoms  are  higgledy-piggledy.’  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  drumbeating  emphasis  in  the  book 
on  cost,  price,  value  of  gems.”  Ellen  Goodman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  15  ’67  70w 
[YA] 


AVTORKHANOV,  ABDURAKHMAN.  The  Com¬ 
munist  party  apparatus  [pub.  in  coop,  with 
Foundation  for  for.  affairsl.  422p  $10  Regnery 
329.947  Communist  Party  (Russia).  Russia 
— Politics  and  government — -1917-  66-15155 

“The  book  be.gins  with  a  description  of 
Leninist  doctrine  of  the  party,  including  ways 
and  means  of  seizing  and  exercising  power.  It 
then  goes  on  to  discu.ss  .  .  .  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  party  .organs  at  all 
levels,  from  the  primary  organizations  to  the 
central  committee.  This  is  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  role  of  the  party  in  the  sphere  of 
social  control  and  social  engineering.  .  .  .  [and! 
an  analysi.s  of  the  relationship  between  Soviet 
foreign  'policy  and  the  party’s  theory  of  world 
revolution.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  S. 
Am  Pol  Sci 


Sullivant 

R  61:816  S  ’67  950w 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Bouscaren 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:217  Mr  ’67  600w 


AXTHELM,  PETER  M.  The  modem  confes¬ 
sional  novel.  189p  $5.75  Yale  univ.  press 
809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism  67-13428 
“Although  he  concentrates  on  ‘confessional’ 
material  and  its  impact  on  modern  fiction,  [the 
author,]  a  staff  writer  for  Sports  Illustrated, 
also  presents  .  .  .  comments  on  Dostoevsky, 
Gide.  Sartre.  Camus,  Koestler  and  Golding.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Axthelm’s  study  certainly  merits  recogni¬ 
tion  as  student  work,  but  judged  as  a  mature 
contribution  to  scholarship  it  is  simply  in¬ 
adequate.  Although  his  title  promises  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  major  scope,  [his]  little  book  actually 
comprises  a  series  of  intelligent  although 
otherwise  undistinguished  essays.  .  .  .  [He] 
ignores  the  large  body  of  scholarship  on  the 
modern  Bildungsroman,  generally  ignores  vari¬ 
ous  psychological  (Freudian,  Jungian)  stances 
in  modern  criticism  of  the  novel,  and  attempts 
instead  a  genre  approach  which  quickly  breaks 
down  into  studies  of  certain  intellectual 
(existential)  traditions.” 

Choice  4:528  J1  ’67  160w 
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AXTHELM,  P.  M.' — Continued 

“The  scholarly  nature  of  this  book  .  .  .  may 
limit  it  to  the  attention  of  college  and  univers¬ 
ity  libraries.  Serious  students  of  iiterature. 
however,  wili  find  it  very  readable  and  re¬ 
warding.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Bellow  is 
especially  illuminating;  the  bibliography  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  be  useful  for  any 
study  of  modern  literature.  The  summaries 
at  the  end  of  the  chapters  and  the  repetition 
of  important  points  should  make  the  book 
popular  with  undergraduates.  Recommended. 
Elizabeth  Nelson  ^ 

Library  J  92:2159  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 


AXTON,  WILLIAM  F.  Circle  of  fire;  Dickens 
vision  &  style  &  the  popular  Victorian  the¬ 
ater.  294p  $7.25  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

823  Dickens,  Charles  66-30199 

“The  theme  of  this  book  is  that  Dickens 
saw  in  the  Victorian  theater  a  mixture  of 
reality  and  fantasy  that  was  ‘true  to  life  : 
hence,  the  style  and  devices  of  that  theater 
could  be  used  by  the  novelist  to  make  a  seri¬ 
ous  comment  on  society.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  comparison  of  Great  Expectations  and 
George  Barnwell  is  very  interesting.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  there  is  too  little  of  this  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  theater  and  novels.  Too  often  the 
book  collapses  into  scholarly  jargon  Cgestic, 
antic  action’)  or  into  broad  general  terms  (‘bur¬ 
lesque,’  ‘parody,’  ‘grotesque’)  which  were  avail¬ 
able  to  Dickens  in  the  18th-century  novel  as 
well  as  in  Victorian  theater.  Too  much  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  careful  reading  of  images 
and  similes  that  has  been  done  by  Van  Ghent. 
(The  English  Novel;  Form  and  Fiction,  BRD 
1953]  and  others.  The  reader  is  left  without  any 
clear  notion  of  Dickens’  specific  debts  to  the 
Victorian  drama.” 

Choice  4:418  Je  ’67  190w 


“[The  author]  rejects  the  now  popular  notion 
that  Dickens  is  a  forerunner  of  existential 
anxietv,  maintaining  instead  that  the  ambigui¬ 
ties  of  his  treatment  of  reality  stem  from  a 
dramatic  vision  that  associates  disparate  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  world  to  produce  the  grotesque 
and  the  fanciful.  In  a  helpful  discussion  of 
style,  Axton  identifies  Dickens’s  prose  rhythms 
as  borrowings  from  melodrama,  put  to  work  in 
the  novels  to  organize  and  develop  mood.”  W. 
W.  Waring 

Library  J  91:6087  D  15  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Gardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  3  ’67  180w 


Daedalus’s  magic  hand.  It  is,  one  suspects, 
something  of  an  autobiography  told  in  symbols 
and  signs.  It  is  a  technical  book  about  ancient 
sculpture,  a  psychology  book  about  the  ancient 
mind,  a  history  book,  and  a  book  about  the 
mind  of  the  artist.  .  .  .  [We  are  soon]  into  a 
mode  of  the  imagination  so  strange  and  won¬ 
derful  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  we  can 
compare  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ayrton  has  the  power  to 
make  us  feel  sources  of  energy,  and  the  energy 
Itself,  so  that  his  novel  is  an  uncanny  evoc^ 
tion  of  the  artist’s  power.”  Guy  Davenport 
Nat  R  19:1283  N  14  ’67  360w 

“The  book  remains  surprisingly  inert  and  un- 
evocative  considering  the  marvels  it  recounts, 
and  a  heavy  humourless  style  prevents  the  force 
one  feels  at  large  in  the  pages  from  making 
its  proper  impact.  ...  It  seems  essentially  to 
be  a  study,  rather  than,  the  necessap^  creative 
act  of  a  writer  of  fiction.”  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  73:585  Ap  28  67  180w 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:35  N  23  ’67  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce- Jones 

Kt  XX  ^5  - D  "NT 


SKHtut 


Reviewed  by  Orville  Prescott 

Cat  C  Kn-KR  TV  11  ’fi7  Rftnw 


“This  is  an  attempt  to  realize  mytholo^  In 
historical  terms,  and  in  the  process  to  explicate 
the  creative  act  and  the  creative  temperament 
in  clean,  commonsense  lines.  .  .  .  The  story  is 
slowly  and  sometimes  hieratically  unfolded  in  a 
Homeric  style,  and,  as  in  the  Homeric  works, 
the  most  delightful  and  intriguing  passages 
concern  the  detailed  description  of  techniques 
and  constructions  and  their  attendant  mysteries. 
Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  passages  are  the 
set-pieces,  such  as  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Icarus  and  the  dream  sequences.  .  .  .  None 
the  less,  this  profoundly  meditated  book  clear¬ 
ly  and  eloquently  illuminates  the  fundamental 
paradox  of  Aegean  culture,  the  love-hate  re¬ 
lationship  of  reason  and  superstition,  intellect 
and  passion,  the  responsibility  of  mortals  to 
the  irrespon.sibility  of  gods.” 

TLS  p349  Ap  27  ’67  700w 


AYUB  KHAN.  MOHAMMAD.  Friends  not  mas¬ 
ters:  a  political  autobiography.  275p  il  maps 
$7.50  Oxford 

B  or  92  Pakistan — Politics  and  government. 

67-25583 

An  attempt,  by  the  President  of  Pakistan,  to 
“revaluate  the  past  and  interpret  signiOcant 
developments  which  have  influenced  the  history 
of  Pakistan.”  (Pref)  Glossary.  Index. 


AYLING,  RONALD,  ed.  Blasts  and  benedic¬ 
tions.  See  O’Casey,  S. 


AYRTON,  MICHAEL.  The  maze  maker;  a 
novel.  320p  $6.95  Holt 

Daedalus — Fiction  67-19050 

“This  is  a  novel  written  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  The  speaker  is  Daedalus,  the 
Greek  artificer  and  labyrinth  builder  who  con¬ 
structed  wings  and  flew  away  from  a  maze  in 
Crete  with  his  son.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:300  N  1 


’67  360w 


“[This!  is  a  daring,  subtle  portrait  of  an 
anti-heroic,  bibulous,  baffled,  cantakerous, 
sexually  ambivalent  genius.  .  .  Daedalus  comes 
tetchlly  and  unquenchably  alive  without  los¬ 
ing  his  place  in  the  brutal -beautiful  delirium 
of  mythology.  Ayrton  informs  him  but  does  not 
overinform  him.  .  .  .  [However,]  this  is  a 

‘pretend’  autobiography — not  that  of  Michael 
Ayrton,  nor  that  of  Daedalus,  but  a  piece  of 
sleight-of-hand  as  deliberately  confected  as 
it  is  passionately  conceived.  .  .  .  Flawed,  I’m 
afraid,  but  extraordinary,  both  profoundly  and 
poignantly  ruminative.  The  Maze  Maker  is  a 
parable  about  the  nobility  available  to  man 
during  his  few  ‘insect  minutes’  in  the  amaz¬ 
ing  macrocosm:  and  as  such,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
temporary  British  fiction  look  banal  and  triv¬ 
ial.”  Paul  West 

Book  World  p24  N  5  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:2941  S  1  ’67  130w 


“What  [Ayrton]  has  written  is  obviou.sly  a 
novel,  a  fine  novel,  but  much  more  besides. 
It  is  the  old  myth  retold,  and  not  since  Vincent 
Cronin’s  The  Golden  Honeycomb  [BRD  1954] 
has  an  author  got  so  near  the  strangeness  of 


“The  memoirs  of  heads  of  state  still  in  office 
are  rare  and  important.  .  .  .  This  one  is  no 
exception.  It  is,  like  Nasser’s  Egypt’s  Libera¬ 
tion;  the  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution  [BRD 
1955]  ...  an  indispensable  document.  All 

future  students  of  Pakistani  history  will  have 
to  refer  to  it  for  what  it  reveals  about  the 
thinking  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  a 
figure  who  has  moved  and  shaped  events  in  a 
strategic  counti’y.  .  .  .  [Khan]  confirms  his 
country’s  obsession  with  the  threat  of  India 
to  Pakistan’s  security  and  independence,  and 
it  becomes  overwhelmingly  apparent  that  his 
foreign  policy  is  guided  almost  exclusively  by 
that  consideration.  .  .  .  Recommended  without 
reservations.” 

Choice  4:1150  D  ’67  190w 

“During  nearly  half  the  20  years  of  its  in¬ 
dependent  life,  the  destiny  of  Pakistan  has  been 
closely  linked  with  the  presidency  of  Mohammad 
Ayub  Khan.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in 
his  autobiography  President  Ayub  should  take 
pride  not  only  in  the  country  carved  out  of 
the  old  British  Empire,  but  also  in  his  own 
leadership.  In  fact,  the  first  part  of  his  book 
shows  how  Pakistan  under  parliamentary  de¬ 
mocracy  was  in  the  process  of  disintegrating 
as  a  political  and  social  entity,  and  how  he 
intervened  to  lead  it  out  of  chaos  into  order 
and  stability.  The  autobiography,  rather  tedious 
and  not  terribly  illuminating  when  it  deals 
with  internal  policies,  becomes  fascinating  as 
it  turns  to  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  pages  .  .  .  are  those  where  President 
Ayub  recounts  the  initiatives  he  undertook 
in  order  to  establish  normal  relations  with  the 
major  powers  involved  in  Asia  without,  as  he 
put  it,  antagonizing  any  one  of  them.  .  .  . 
This  important  book  is  Indispensable  reading 
for  anyone  wishing  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  politics  of  Asia.”  Mario  Rossi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  7  ’67 
750w 

“Contemporary  history  lacks  objectivity, 
almost  by  definition.  But  President  Ayub  Khan 
compounds  this  weakness  by  demonstrating  his 
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own  lack  of  coolness  at  cracial  moments.  .  .  . 
One  IS  left,  despite  this,  with  a  fascinating 
.  .  .  case  study  of  the  reluctant  Caesar- 

ngure  in  a  modern  developing  country;  and 
with  _  a  very  _  useful  .  .  .  account 

of  Pakistan's  policy  in  the  Indian  sub-continent, 
in  what  remains  of  the  cold  war,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  Russian-Chinese  confrontation. 

•  •  The  book  ends  with  a  patchy  account  of 
the  president’s  vision  of  a  return  to  full  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  an  unconvincing  picture  of  .  .  . 
[his]_  winning  Pakistan’s  first  democratic 
election.  .  .  .  This  is  textbook  apologetics  for 
the  motivation  of  military  coups.” 

Economist  224:895  S  9  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:3409  O  1  ’67  190w 
‘■[This  book]  tells  us  little  about  its  enig- 
matic  subject  that  we  did  not  know  before, 
Md  sheds  only  very  occasional  new  light  on 
the  great  events  that  he  helped  to  shape.  For 
solid  information  about  pre-195S  Pakistan,  the 
student  must  still  turn  to  [K.  B.l  Callard 
[Pakistan,  BRD  1958] :  for  the  post-1958  events 
he  must  continue  to  consult  [H.]  Feldman 
[Revolution  in  Pakistan,  BRD  1967]  and  [K.] 
von  Vorys  [Political  Development  in  Pakistan, 
BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Throughout  the  two  long 

chapters  on  foreign  policy  (as  one  might  imag¬ 
ine,  not  at  all  complimentary  to  India)  there 
is  not  a  single  mention  of  [President  Ayub’s] 
former  foreign  minister  (and  present  opponent) , 
Bhutto,  -vyho  surely  must  be  accorded  some 
credit  for  the  development  of  Pakistan’s  highly 
idiosyncratic  version  of  ‘neutralism’.  .  .  .  [And.] 
economic  planning,  perhaps  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  Ayub’s  regime,  does  not  get 
even  a  sentence.” 

TLS  p951  O  12  ’67  600w 


AYUSAWA,  IWAO  F.  A  history  of  labor  in 
modern  Japan.  406p  $9.50  East  West  center 
press 

331.88  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Japan 

66-30068 

This  volume  “covers  the  period  from  the 
Meiji  Restoration  (1868)  to  1962.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  book  is  directed  to  develop¬ 
ments  since  World  War  I  with  major  emphasis 
given  to  the  impact  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO)  and  the  ‘MacArthur  Revolu¬ 
tion’  on  the  Japanese  labor  movement,  govern¬ 
ment  policies  toward  labor,  and  legislation.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“Written  from  the  perspective  of  a  Japanese 
who  has  worked  closely  with  the  ILO  and  who 
has  participated  in  the  formulation  of  Japanese 
labor  legislation,  Ayusawa’s  book  fills  a  void 
which  has  existed  in  English  translation.  The 
author  recommends  [E.  0.1  Reischauer’s  ad¬ 
mirable  The  United  States  and  Japan  [BRD 
1965]  for  a  comprehensive  account  in  English 
of  Japan’s  transition  from  feudalism  to  democ¬ 
racy.  .  .  .  Recommended  toi  libraries  that  are 
developing  collections  on  foreign  labor  move¬ 
ments  or  modem  Japan.” 

Choice  4:876  O  ’67  180w 
“Professor  Ayusawa  covers  the  history  of 
the  trade  union  movement  from  its  beginning 
and  outlines  the  infiuences  from  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  His 
analysis  of  contemporary  unionism  and  the 
part  played  by  the  Occupation  in  establishing 
the  various  labor  groups  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  a  good  bibliography 
will  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  but  it 
is  recommended  for  general  collections  as  well 
as  those  specializing  in  labor  relations.”  C.  W. 
Stuck! 

Library  J  92:1932  My  15  '67  ISOw 


AZRAEL,  JEREMY  R.  Managerial  power  and 
Soviet  politics.  258p  $4.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
658  Industrial  management.  Russia — Politics 
and  government  66-21330 

The  author  “gives  a  chronological  account  of 
the  various  typos  of  managerial  personnel,  their 
background,  attitude  and  possible  influence  on 
the  Soviet  regime.  After  a  brief  exploration  of 
the  Bolsheviks’  pre-revolutionary  ideas  on  man¬ 
agement.  four  parts  examine:  ‘The  Bourgeois 
Specialists’:  ‘The  Red  Directors’:  ‘The  Mana¬ 
gerial  Elite  after  the  Purge’ ;  ‘The  Emerging 
Managerial  Elite.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


ceiving  economics  and  management  to  be  pure 
reflections  of  politics  in  the  relatively  advanced 
Soviet  industrial  economy.  .  .  .  He  also  is 

inclined  to  discard  too  hastily  the  possibility 
that  technological  and  economic  complexity  will 
sti-engthen,  at  least  somewhat,  the  managerial 
class  and  technical  Intelligentsia  at  the  expense 
of  the  ideologists  and  militants.  ...  It  certainly 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  managerial 
influence  and  political  power  or  policy-making: 
but  I  feel  that  Azrael  has  arbitrarily  set  his 
hypothetical  point  where  the  two  merge  a  bit 
too  high.  .  .  .  The  above  comments  are  not 
intended  to  detract  from  the  quality,  import¬ 
ance,  or  contributions  of  Azrael’ s  study.”  B.  M. 
Richman 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:156  J1  ’67  lOOOw 

Choice  4:554  J1  ’67  150w 
“A  thoroughly  documented  work,  [this]  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  the  author’s  belief  that  a 
managerial  elite,  educated  and  indoctrinated  by 
the  Soviet,  will  hardly  promote  fundamental 
change  in  a  system  which  provides_it  _with_  priv¬ 
ileged  positions.  .  .  .  Mr.  Azrael  limits  himself 
to  specific  relationship  management — party  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  potential  effect  of  a  nation-wide 
rise  ill  standards  of  living  and  education  upon 
management  is  one  of  several  forces  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Recommended  for  interested  scholars. 
H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:5979  D  1  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Alec  Nove 

New  Statesman  74:509  O  20  67  240w 


“A  judgment  on  Azrael’s  conclusion  to  his 
general  questions  turns  on  his  definition  of  the 
managerial  elite.  ...  It  is.  however,  not 
only  the  definition  of  the  managerial  elite  that 
poses  a  problem  in  our  acceptance  of  Azrael  s 
negative  judgments.  Adding  to  our  uneasiness 
is  his  focus  on  earlier  periods  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  current  change,  which  bv  its  essence 
must  draw  from  very  current  indicators  that 
are,  in  many  Instances,  only  recently  and 
somewhat  ambiguously  evident.  .  .  .  This  book 
nevertheless  represents  a  first-rate  analysis  and 
a  substantive  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Soviet  system.  .  .  .  Readers  [would 

profit  from]  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
increasingly  provocative  evidence  of  change  in 
the  Soviet  political  scene.”  J.  P.  Hardt 
Science  155:1397  Mr  17  ’67  85()w 


“Mr.  Azrael  has  made  what  seems  to  be  the 
first  full-length  attempt  in  English  to  trace  the 
development  of  Soviet  Industrial  management 
from  the  early  beginnings  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  particular  to  determine  what  role  it  has 
plaved  in  Soviet  politics  and  history.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  such  a  study  is  scattered  .  .  .  and 
Mr.  Azrael  has  not  tapped  all  of  it  by  any 
means.  .  .  .  While  [his]  book  provides  much 
valuable  information  ...  it  leaves  a  good 
many  gaps,  and  sometimes  distorts  the  picture 
by  the  use  of  over-simplified  definitions  and 
categories.  ...  In  spite,  however,  of  some 
scaling  of  dizzy  sociological  heights,  Mr  Azrael 
.  .  .  winds  up  with  a  sensible  conclusion  which 
seems  to  correct  some  of  his  more  airy  specu¬ 
lations.” 


TLS  p540  Je  15  ’67  1400w 
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BAASTAD,  BABBIS  FRIIS-.  See  Friis-Baastad, 
B. 


BABCOCK.  RICHARD  F.  The  zoning  game: 
municipal  practices  and  policies.  202p  $5 

Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

352  Zoning  66-22864 

“These  observations  are  generally  limited  to 
the  field  of  raunietoni  zoning,  .  .  .  [and]  will 
fall  into  two  well-defined  but  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  categories;  a  commentary  upon  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  lay  and  professional 
participants,  and  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
appropriate  bases  for  decision-making.  ...  In 
the  second  part  an  effort  also  will  be  made  to 
examine  the  ‘principles’  underlying  zoning  law. 
to  urge  the  need  for  a  reorientation  of  our 
attitude.s  toward  the  conflicts  over  land  use  and 
to  suggest  the  direction  that  this  restructuring 
should  take.  .  .  .  The  primary  emphasis  in  this 
statement  is  upon  suburban,  not  urban,  ac¬ 
tivity.”  fintrod)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Azrael  accuses  other  writers  for  their  strong 
conviction  that  poiitics  is  a  reflection  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  he  tends  to  go  too  far  in  .  .  .  per- 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Ponte 

Ann  Am  Acad  3'72:163  J1  ’67  500w 
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BABCOCK,  R.  F. — Continued 

“A  noisy,  self  congratulatory,  sports  page 
journalism  replete  with  metaphor,  anecdote,  and 
hyperbole.  ...  Yet  there  la  a  faithful  portrayal 
of  the  inconsistency  and  confusion  of  municipal 
zoning  policies  and  practices  in  the  U.S.  A 
zoning  la.wyer  himself,  Babcock  nicely  char¬ 
acterizes  the  attributes  of  laymen,  planners, 
lawyers,  and  judges  in  zoning  controversies. 
.  .  .  [However,  his]  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
is  not  contagious  and  his  cute  title  cannot 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  careful  history, 
detailed  cases,  distinctions  based  on  time,  place, 
and  parties,  and  an  intellectual  overview  of 
politics  and  land  law.  .  .  .  One  caimot  name 
a  string  of  great  books  on  zoning  for  comparison 
but  is  it  essential  that  a  small  college  library 
have  a  book  on  the  subject?  Probably  not.” 
Choice  3:im  F  ’67  160w 
Economist  222:1153  Mr  25  ’67  310w 
“Mr.  Babcoi'k  is  a  lawyer  and  has  planning 
experience.  He  also  can  write  without  being 
turgid.  The  result  is  a  sound  group  of  argu¬ 
ments  with  excellent  quotations  and  a  ven' 
readable  approach  to  understanding  and  per¬ 
haps  even  coping  with  a  thorny  problem.  Kec- 
ommended  for  the  specialist,  but  it  has  great 
value  also  for  the  la.vman.”  H.  H.  Roth 
Library  J  91:5988  D  1  ’66  90w 
“Babcock,  a  Chicago  land-use  lawyer,  presents 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  The  Zoning 
Game  and  a  very  readable  one.  .  .  .  [He]  sug¬ 
gests  a  reform  of  zoning  procedures  that  would 
inject  some  ethics  into  the  game.  .  .  .  But  [he I 
all  but  dismisses  the  core  of  the  problem:  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  master  plan  on  which 
rational  land  use  can  be  based.”  Wolf  Von 
12ck8Lr*d  t 

New  Repub  155:37  N  5  ’66  650w 


carefully  compiled  reference  notes  foUowing 
each  chapter,  meaningful  illusHations,  an  in¬ 
telligent  reexamination  of  the  Craig- Appia  re¬ 
lationship,  and  a  sliort  closing  chapter  cmrity- 
ing  Craig’s  position  central  to  modern  theater 
practice  in  the  western  world.  Deseiwes  a  po¬ 
sition  on  every  theater  reference  shelf. 


“Tradition  and  dignity  are  the  key  words 
in  this  superb  study.  ...  It  omits  the  myths 
and  legends  that  rightly  or  wrongly  surround 
the  artist  and  provides  an  illuminating  insight 
into  Craig’s  revolutionai'y  ideas  and  achieve¬ 
ments  for  the, theater  of  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  This  masterful  translation 

should  prove  irresistible  to  theater  dilettantes, 
professionals,  and  librarians  alike.”  L.  A. 
Rachow 


Library  J  92:1175  Mr  15  ’67  ISOw 


BABRiUS.  Babrius:  and.  Phaedriis  (together 
with  an  historical  introduction  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  Greek  and  Latin  fables  in 
the  Aesopic  tradition)  newly  ed.  and  tr.  into 
Knglish  by  Ben  Edwin  Perry.  (Loeb  classical 
lib)  63 4p  $4  Harvard  univ.  press 
8S1  Fables  65-29002 

I^erry  is  a  classicist  who  is  “Icnown  for  his 
work  on  the  ancient  novel  and  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  studies  of  Ae.sopic  fables.  The  Greek  text 
of  Babrius’  fables  has  been  available  hitherto 
only  in  19th-century  editions  and  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  in  poetic  versions.  The  most 
recent  edition  of  Phaedrus  appeared  iij  the 
early  2nth  century,  although  his  popularity  in 
Latin  courses  has  served  to  keep  a  number  of 
.selections  in  print:  no  complete  modern  trans¬ 
lation  has  been  made.”  (Choice) 


BABIN,  PIERRE.  Options;  approaches  for  tlie 
religious  education  of  adolescents:  tr.  and 
adapted  by  John  F.  Murphy.  173p  153.95 

Herder  &  Herder 

207  Religious  education  67-14140 

The  author  “considers  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  faith  in  the  perspective  of  the  modern 
adolescent  and  the  world  he  inhabits.  The 
title  Options  refers  to  those  perspectives  and 
the  corresponding  approaches  or  ‘options’  they 
open  to  a  teaclier.  Babin  deveiops  seven  ap¬ 
proaches.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  as  Options  pour  une  Educa¬ 
tion  de  la  foi  des  jeunes. 


“A  book  of  great  value  to  [Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine]  teachers,  parents  and  re¬ 
ligious  educators.  The  author  .  .  .  urges 
teachers  to  try  more  seriously  to  understand 
the  misconceptions,  confusions  and  aspirations 
of  young  people,  who,  if  properly  challenged, 
will  choose  a  full  Christian  iife.  ”  E.  S.  Stan¬ 
ton 

America  116:700  My  6  ’67  50w 
“This  book  by  a  leading  French  catechist 
and  specialist  in  adolescent  religious  psychol¬ 
ogy  assumes  increased  importance  as  religious 
education  begins  to  grow  up.  The  recent  past 
of  Catholic  education  has  been  largely  given 
over  to  preparing  teachers  to  handie  secular 
subjects  adequately.  Now  Catholic  educators 
are  realizing  that  their  resources  must  be  used 
to  emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  Christian 
message  and  inheritance  if  they  want  to  trans¬ 
mit  this  legacy  effectively  to  Catholic 
youth.  .  .  .  [’This]  is  a  fine  and  constructive 
contribution  to  the  present  revolution  in  re¬ 
ligious  education.” 

Critic  26:78  Ag  ’67  IlOw 


“’I'his  volume  is  an  Important  addition  to 
any  library.  .  .  .  Perry’s  translations  are 

lucid,  concise,  and  accurate.  He  has  included 
a  full,  scholarly  but  readable  Introduction  giv¬ 
ing  information  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
fable,  on  Aesop,  and  on  the  two  fabulists  in 
question.  A  lengthy  appendix,  including  an 
analytical  survey  of  Greek  and  Latin  fables 
in  the  Aesop  tradition,  and  two  indices  com¬ 
plete  the  vo’lume.” 

Choice  3:303  Je  ’66  140w 


“Perry  presents!  a  text  of  the  extant  verse 
fables  of  Babrius,  much  improved  by  the 
evidence  of  a  new  manuscript  and  several 
papyri  unknown  to  Crusius  and  earlier  editors. 
'The  general  excellence  of  this  text  is.  however, 
marred  by  a  few  defects.  'The  limitations  of 
the  Loeb  format  have  caused  the  editor  con¬ 
siderably  to  reduce  the  apparatus  critious  and 
thus  occasionally  to  mislead  his  readers.  .  .  . 
The  text  of  Phaedrus  is  generally  sound,  but 
again  a  curtailed  apparatus  often  misleads  as 
to  corrections  of  manuscript  P,  and  audacious 
conjectures  of  Postgate  are  printed  which 
should  have  remained  in  the  apparatus.  The 
introduction  presents  good  accounts  of  Babrius 
and  Phaedrus  and  an  excellent  discussion  of 
the  fable  in  antiquity  which  draws  on  near¬ 
eastern  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman  sources. 
.  .  .  The  index  lists  the  fables  in  English  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject  matter.  There  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  Greek  or  Latin  index.  .  .  .  The 
translations  are  generally  accurate  and  often 
quite  lively.”  John  Vaio 

Class  World  60:122  N  ’66  360w 


BACHMAN,  JOHN,  jt.  auth.  The  imperial  col¬ 
lection  of  Audubon  animals.  See  Audubon, 
J.  J. 


BABLET,  DENIS.  Edward  Gordon  Craig;  tr. 
by  Daphne  Woodward.  207p  il  pi  $7.75  Theatre 
e.rts 

729.0924  Craig,  Edward  Gordon.  Theaters 
, — Stage-setting  and  scenery  66-23134 

“Craig  died  in  Venice  last  year  at  94.  .  . 
[This  book]  details  the  development  of  the 
creative  artist  from  his  early  experiences  as  an 
actor  with  his  mother.  Ellen  'Terry,  and  the 
illustrious  Henry  Irving,  through  his  most  mean¬ 
ingful  productive  period  spanning  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  ending  just  before  bis  death 
after  a  long  writing  productivity.”  (Choice) 


“This  book  chronicles  what  Craig  did  and 
not  what  he  was,  without  resorting  to  personal 
history.  .  .  .  While  there  are  many  volumes 
by  and  about  Craig,  this  is  the  best  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  work  for  beginning  and  experienced 
theater  artists.  Exceptionally  helpful  are  the 


BACHMANN,  ALBERTO.  An  encyclopedia  of 
the  violin;  original  introd.  by  EugEne  Ysaile: 
pref.  to  the  Da  Cano  ed.  by  Stuart  Canin 
[tr.  by  Frederick  H.  Martens  and  ed.  by 
Albert  E.  Wier].  470p  il  $8.50  Da  Capo  press 
787  Violin.  Violinists,  violoncellists,  etc. 

65-23406 


A  consideration  of  the  construction,  history, 
technique  and  place  in  music  of  the  violin, 
with  lists  of  violin  makers  in  America  and 
Europe,  a  list  of  music  for  the  violin  and  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  viO'llnists.  The  book 
originally  appeared  in  French.  This  volume  is 
reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  preface  from 
the  first  English  translation  (BRD  1925)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Maiiy  of  [the  autlior’s]  ideas  are  dated,  as 
he  is  free  with  opinions  which  are  rooted  in 
his  cwn  milieu,  but  these  are  not  prejudiced; 
the  book  thus  has  a  distinct  vaiue  in  such 
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subjective  topics  as  practice  techniques  and 
interpretation,  even  thoush  his  concepts  may 
not  be  accepted  vs^ithout  qualiflcatlon  in  modern 
study.  Of  more  Keneral  value  are  his  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches,  .  .  .  his  comments  on  violin 

collecting  and  construction,  his  bibliographies, 

.  .  .  and  a  particularly  interesting  discography. 
This  book  ■will  be  of  value  to  .others  besides 
string  players,  but  every  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  violinist  should  have  familiarity  with 
this  reference  work.” 

Choice  3:891  D  ’66  160w 
■‘Violinist  and  scholar,  Alberto  Bachmann 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  man  could 
go  back,  and  when  most  modern  tools  of  re- 
.search  had  become  available.  His  book,  while 
not  an  encyclopedia,  is  a  wonderful  repository 
of  the  information  most  of  ua  need  on  the 
violin.”  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3692  Ag  ’66  140w 


BACK,  D.  H.  L.,  jt.  auth.  MantonS:  gunmakers. 
See  Neal.  W.  K. 


BACON,  EDMUND  N.  Design  of  cities.  296p 
il  coi  il  maps  col  maps  $15  Studio 
711  City  planning  66-23826 

According  to  the  author,  who  is  executive 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  the  form  of  a  city  is  “determined  by 
the  multiplicity  of  decisions  made  by  the  people 
who  live  in  it.  In  certain  circumstances  these 
decisions  have  interacted  to  produce  a  force 
of  such  clarity  and  fomi  that  a  noble  city 
has  been  bom.  .  .  .  [He  hopesl  to  dispel  the 
idea  .  .  .  that  cities  are  a  Rind  of  grand  ac¬ 
cident,  beyond  the  control  of  human  will.” 
(p.13)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Thisj  is  not  only  a  beautiful  book  but  a 
breakthrough  in  beautiful  art  book  making. 
.  .  .  Bacon  not  only  relates  text  and  illustra¬ 
tion  by  position  but  has  evolved  singularly 
adept  and  unostentatious  .presentation  tech¬ 
niques  accompanied  by  succinct  brief  text  pas¬ 
sages  .  .  .  The  book’s  main  bulk  is  in  a  central 
section  rich  in  city  ideas  and  more  fascinating 
than  most  dramas.  Stress  is,  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  tradition  but,  refreshingly,  examples 
are  found  from  around  the  world.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever!  Bacon  says  we  do  not  know  yet  .just 
what  is  the  wholly  new  form  of  city  our  times 
want  worked  out.  All  the  past  that,  we  see 
so  piercingly  analyzed  does  not  cover  it,  much 
as  it  helps  us;  we  are,  like  the  early  Renais¬ 
sance,  just  beginning  something.  Douglas 

XTq  air  All 

Arch  Forum  127:80  S  ’67  lOOOw 
“This  book  exploits  historical  examples  to 
demonstrate  a  personal  vision;  although  history 
is  prominent,  this  is  not  a  history,  and  much 
of  Bacon's  history  is  incorrect  anyway.  .But 
no  matter;  his  mission  is  to  educate  the  vision 
of  citizens  and  designers  and  not  to  contribute 
to  historians’  knowledge.  .  .  .  Remarkable  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  visual  material  is  skillfully 
coordinated  with  the  text  (and  vice-versa)  .  .  . 
to  reveal  an  easily  comprehended  and  coherent 
design  philosophy.  All  libraries  should  have  this 

Choice  4:1110  D  ’67  150w 
“[Mr.  Bacon  sees  the  city]  primarily  as  a 
work  of  art.  .  .  ..  Countering  the  fragmentation 
and  suburbanization  of  the  city,  he  upholds  its 
totality  of  built-up  masses  and  open  voids  as 
an  ever  dramatic  flow  of  spaces.  He  does  all 
this  with  an  erudite  respect  for  historic  con¬ 
tinuity.  .  .  .  City  planners  and  city  lovers  will 
argue  Mr.  Bacon’s  Renaissance  concepts.  But 
they  will  argue  for  a  long  time  for  this  is  a 
basic  text,  a  Vitruvius  of  our  time.  Further¬ 
more,  the  book  is  so  handsome  with  its  mar¬ 
velous  color  photographs  and  color  diagrams 
thai,  it  will  also  attract  a  good  many  general 
readers.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  92:2755  Ag  ’67  260w 
“What  emerges  is  a  strong  statement  of  goals 
for  the  physical  design  and  appearance  of 
cities,  and  some  original  Insight  into  planning 
method.  ...  In  the  constantly  evolving  struc¬ 
ture  of  cities,  and  its  increments  of  urban  de¬ 
sign,  Bacon  believes  he  has  found  an  exact 
analogue  to  the  endless  experimentation  of  the 
a,rtist  Paul  Klee  in  which  ‘each  creation  em¬ 
bodies  a  hypothesis  that  in  being  realized 
pictorially  opens  the  way  to  a  new  hypothe¬ 
sis.’  .  .  .  This  juxtaposition  invigorates  the 
entire  book.  .  .  .  With  all  the  nit-picking  that 
Paeon’s  charismatic  dogmatism  will  inspire, 
this  book  must  be  accepted  as  tlie  major  con¬ 
temporary  work  on  urban  design.  .  .  .  [It  is! 
splendidly  presented,  filled  with  thoughtful  and 


brilliant  intuitive  insights  rather  than  sus¬ 
tained  study  and  analysis — an  inte^ely  per¬ 
sonal  book.  As  much  as  anything  1.  know,  it 
is  likely  to  win  back  the  lost  contribution  of 
architecture  to  our  cities.”  Frederick  (jutheim 
New  Repub  157:32  S  2  ’67  245UW 


BACON,  ELIZABETH  E.  Central  Asians  under 
Russian  rule;  a  study  in  culture  change.  27op 
il  maps  $6.5U  Cornell  univ.  press 

915.8  Soviet  Central  Asia  66-16739 

This  is  a  “summary  of  cultural  change  among 
[he  nomads  and  oasis  dwellers  of  Central  Asia 
from  before  the  Russian  conquest  (I860  s)  to 
the  present.  .  .  .  Bacon  emphasizes  the  Centxal 
Asians  adhere  to  traditional  ways  despite  the 
rapid  modernization  of  the  region;  she  notes 
their  feeling  of  separateness  and  even  super¬ 
iority  to  their  Russian  conquerors.  [Citing] 
Soviet  progress  in  education  and  health,,  she 
believes  there  has  been  little  Russianization. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Treadgold 

Am  Hist  R  72:1449  J1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Pierce 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:832  S  ’67  700w 
“[The]  bibliography  shows  hea-vy  reliance  on 
Soviet  materials  tnat  have  been  filtered  through 
the  translations  and  condensations  of  research¬ 
ers  in  Britain  and  France.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bacon  s 
chapter  on  ‘Russian  Influence  on  Central  Asian 
Languages’  may  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  her 
powers  of  observation  and  analysis.  .  .  .  She 
knows  that  languages  have  always  borrowed 
from  and  been  influenced  by  each  other.  For  the 
history  of  new  alphabets  in  Central  Asia,,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  Inclined  to  follow  the  fashion  of 
thinking  that  the  Russians  were  conspiratorially 
concerned  to  prevent  the  speakers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Turkish  languages  of  Central  Asia  from 
using  alphabets  that  would  either  too  easily 
put  them  into  contact  with  Kemal  Ataturk  s 
Turkey  or  facilitate  ‘pan-Turkism’  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  ...  It  makes  more  sense  to 
think  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia  as  people 
who  have  problems  of  their  own  to  solve  than 
to  try  to  depict  them  as  lumps  of  plasticine 
which  the  wicked  Bolsheviks  are  trying  to  mold 
into  ‘Russian’  images.”  Owen  Lattimore 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:232  My  ‘67  SOOw 
“Able  [and]  clearly  written,  .  .  .  the  work 
has  many  merits.  It  is  the  first  general  treat¬ 
ment  in  English  of  the  life  of  various  tribal 
groups  in  Central  Asia  and  the  effects  of  Rus¬ 
sian  rule  upon  them.  Unlike  many  recent 
works  in  the  field  of  sociology,  this  book  is 
directed  at  a  general  audience  and  can  readily 
be  understood  by  it.  It  is  unbiased  and  judi¬ 
cious  in  its  evaluations.  Illustrations  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  excellent  and  the  maps  most  help¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  The  book’s  principal  shortcoming — 
perhaps  Inevitable  in  a  brief  study — is  super¬ 
ficiality.  The  author  has  not  revisited  Central 
Asia  since  a  brief  visit  in  1934  nor  has  she  uti¬ 
lized  much  material  unavailable  in  the  West. 
An  historian  wonders  about  the  phrase,  ‘the 
Menshevik  revolution’  and  the  transliteration 
of  some  Russian  names.  .  .  .  But  these  are 
minor  faults.  Generally,  a  fine  introduction  to 

a  complex  subject.”  _ _ _ 

Choice  4:190  Ap  67  220w 
“Though  [the  author’s]  firsthand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Russian  Central  Asia  occiirred  more 
than  30  years  ago,  .she  has  since  done  tield- 
worlc  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  in  cultural  en¬ 
vironments  closely  related  to  Centra!  Asia. 

.  .  The  peoples  studied  are  the  pastoral  no¬ 
mads  and  the  oases  culture  of  the  Tajik.s.  Uz¬ 
beks.  Kazaks,  Kirghizes,  Turkomans,  and  Ka- 
rakolpaks.  The  author’s  only  concern  is  the 
way  of  life  of  these  people  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  traditional  mores  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  revolutionary  changes  in  education, 
agriculture,  and  industry.”  J.  C.  Shipman 
Library  .1  92:253  Ja  15  ‘67  170w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Strong 

Pacific  Affairs  40:200  spring-summer 
’67  140w 


BADAWY,  ALEXANDER.  Architecture  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  246p  il 
maps  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
722  Architecture,  Ancient.  Architecture, 
Egyptian.  Architecture,  Near  Eastern 

66-22351 

“The  evolution  of  architecture  and  building 
in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor  and  North 
Syria,  the  Levant,  Elam  and  Persia,  and  Cyprus 
from  earliest  times  to  the  Hellenistic  Period 
is  the  subject  matter  of  this  study.  .  .  .  [The 
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BADAWY,  ALEXANDER — Continued 
author]  treats  the  achieyements  of  each  county 
separately,  subdividing  the  buildings  into 
groups;  domestic,  religious,  funerary,  and  miii- 
tary.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronoiogy.  Giossary. 
Index  of  authors;  historicai,  geographical  and 
subject  indexes  and  index  of  foreign  architec¬ 
tural  terms. 


“A  lucid  and  concise  account.  .  .  .  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  purely  historical  section  Badawy’s 
scholarship  is  weak  on  various  points;  it  is, 
for  example,  not  accepted  by  all  Egyptologists 
that  the  Hyksos  used  the  horse-drawn  chariot 
to  conquer  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta;  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  for  Minoan  mercenaries  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  Egypt  by  Mycenaean  sailors 
to  help  flght  against  the  Hyksos.  Such  historical 
errors  do  not,  nevertheless,  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [It]  will  fill  a  long- 
empty  gap.”  A.  R.  Schulman 

Am  Hist  R  73:106  O  ’67  300w 


“[Badawy]  is,  without  question,  the  leading 
specialist  on  ancient  Egyptian  architecture.  He 
likewise  is  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  archaeology  of  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
Classical  ancient  Near  East.  Until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  book  there  had  been  no '  adequate 
general  architectural  survey  of  the  pre-Classical 
Eastern  Mediterranean  world  whose  rich  and 
full  architectural  tradition,  replete  with  cultural 
interconnections,  spans  some  three  millenia. 
Ba,dawy’s  book  now  fills  this  gap,  designed 
primarily  for  the  beginning  student  or  the  in¬ 
formed  nonscholar.  The  reference  features  .  .  . 
are  full  and  greatly  enhance  the  book’s  undis¬ 
puted  value.  There  are  a  few  glaring  historical 
errors,  but  these  do  not  detract  too  greatly. 
All  in  all,  highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:809  O  '67  140w 


‘‘Since  [this]  is  fundamentally  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  it  should  be  extremely  useful  as  a 
general  up-to-date  source  book  (with  valuable 
bibnographic  footnotes).  .  .  .  For  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  picture  of  Egyptian  architecture,  one 
would  still  consult  W.  S.  Smith’s  The  Art  and 
Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt:  the  same  would 
b^e  trae  for  Mesopotamian  architecture  In  H. 
Frankfort  s_  The  Art  and  Architecture  of  the 
Ancient  Orient  [BRD  1954]  and  for  Asia  Minor, 
R.  Nauman  s  Architektur  Klein  Aisiens.  Mr 
Badawy  s  contribution  consists  in  bringing 
much  of  this  diverse  material  together  and 
taking  into  account  the  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  past  half-dozen  years.  ’This 
book  would  make  a  worthwhile  addition  to  both 
general  and  more  specific  libraries.”  David 
Gebhard 

Library  J  92:1473  Ap  1  ’67  230w 


‘‘The  basic  questions  with  which  Bader  Is 
dealing  are  why  the  Soviets  did  not  give  more 
help  to  the  Austrian  Communists  from  1945  to 
1950  and  why,  in  the  end,  the  Soviets  gave  up 
Austria.  His  answers  are  well -documented  and 
reasonable.  This  book  is  a  sound  and  highly 
readable  study.  Recommended  for  college,  pub¬ 
lic.  and  research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 
Library  J  91:4652  O  1  ’66  200w 
TLS  p484  Je  1  ’67  600w 


BADIAN,  E.,  ed.  Ancient  society  and  institu¬ 
tions.  See  Ancient  society  and  institutions 


BAER,  GEORGE  W.  The  coming  of  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  war.  404p  $9.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
963  Italo -Ethiopian  "VVar,  1935-1936  67-14336 

‘‘The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  _an 
account  of  the  coming  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
war,  to  examine  Italy’s  preparation  for  the  In¬ 
vasion  of  Ethiopia  and  Ethiopia’s  efforts  at  de¬ 
fense,  and  to  study  the  context  and  nature  of 
the  political,  diplomatic,  and  military  decisions 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  states  of  Europe  as 
they  dealt  with  the  problems  posed  by  Mus¬ 
solini’s  decision  to  invade  Ethiopia.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘This  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  intrigue, 
lust  for  power,  cowardice,  and  stupidity  pre- 
ceedlng  a  colonial  war  that  destroyed  the 
League  of  Nations  and  opened  the  way  for 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  Professor 
Baer  loves  long  quotations  from  documents. 
This  can  sap  the  general  reader’s  interest  in 
a  major  book  the  first  scholarly  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  every  library  interested  in  recent 
history.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:2399  Je  15  ’67  220w 

‘‘Dr.  Baer’s  account  is  straightforward  and 
on  the  whole  accurate.  He  may,  however,  cause 
some  eyebrows  to  be  raised  here  and  there. 
He  asserts  without  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
1934  Mussolini’s  domestic  difficulties  were  so 
grave  (they  probably  were)  that  the  Ethiopian 
adventure  became  indispensable.  He  displays 
odd  lacunae  in  his  knowledge.  .  .  .  [His]  choice 
of  sources  is  occasionally  rather  strange.  For 
instance,  to  quote  the  admirable  Egidio  Reale 
as  a  source  for  what  happened  in  Rome  in 
January,  1935,  seems  unconvincing  since  Reale 
was  an  anti-Fascist  exile  living  In  Geneva, 
Sometimes  he  was  well  informed,  but  only  by 
chance,  in  the  Fascist  period.  The  bibliography 
to  this  book  is  almost  indlscriminatingly  long, 
whereas  the  index  is  only  one  of  persons  and  is 
therefore  inadequate.” 

TLS  pl082  N  16  ’67  800w 


between  East 

and  West.  1945-1955.  250p  $7.50  Stanford  univ. 
press 

1  — History — ^Allied  occupation. 

I945-1955  66-17559 

The  author  introduces  his  book  with  a  ‘‘de- 
scription  of  the  political  struggles  in  pre-war 
Aii.stria.  He  explains  the  formation  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  right  after  the  war  and 
the  negotiations  among  the  Allies  over  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Austria.  Succeeding  chapters  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  work  of  the  Allied  Control 
Comrnission  and  the  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to  gain  power  through  the  police,  the  industries, 
and  the  trade  iinion.s.  The  book  ends  with  a 
de.scriptlon  of  the  attempted  Communist  putsch 
of  September-October.  1950,  and  the  final  ne- 
gotiations  l^eading  to  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
in  1955.  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Using  mostly  published  sources  but  also  one 
unpprtan^t  unpublished  source — the  John  Foster 
Dulles  Papers  at  Ptinceton — [Bader]  succeeds 
in  illuminating  the  subject.  Although  somewhat 
hampered  by  his  official  position  as  an  Ameri- 
can  Foreign  Service  officer  who  formerly  taught 
at  Princeton,  and  use  of  the  indirect  language 
of  diplomats,  he  tells  the  .storv  objectivelv 
[He]  shows  that  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Austria 
was  .sometimes  astoiindingly  inept,  and  he  does 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  virtues  of  Ameri- 
(^n  diplomacy  were  sometimes  doubtful  .  . 
This  is  altogether  a  commendable  book.”  V.  S. 
Mamatey 

Am  Hist  R  72:1022  Ap  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Wainhouse 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:228  My  ’67  430w 

Choice  4:465  Je  ’67  160w 
Economist  224:419  J1  29  ’67  500w 


BAGER,  BERTEL.  Nature  as  designer:  a 
botanical  art  study  [tr.  by  Albert  Read].  i75p 
il  $12.50  Reinhold 

581  Fruit.  Botany — Pictures,  illustrations, 
etc.  Photography  of  plants  66-13731 

“This  volume  is  a  guided  tour  through  part 
of  [the  author’s  collection  of  fruits,  seeds,  seed- 
pods  and  leaves]  .  .  meant  to  stimulate 

interest  in  form  and  to  plea.se  the  eve.”  [Fore¬ 
word )  Originally  published  In  Sweden  as 
Naturen  som  Formgivare. 


“[These]  superb  photographs  effectively  speak 
for .  themselves.  No  other  book  presents  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  dried  fruits  in  such  an 
aesthetic  manner.  Bager  also  communicates  the 
joy  he  has  derived  from  his  intimate  association 
with  plants.  There  is  no  index;  it  is  not  needed. 
Each  of  the  191  photographs  is  listed  in  the 
table  of  contents.  Nature  lovers  and  botanists 
will  enjoy  this  book.  Artists  and  designers  will 
find  a  vast  resource  of  natural  forms  to 
stimulate  their  own  creativity.  The  few  minor 
errors  do  not  detract  from  usefulness  and 
aesthetic  appeal.” 

Choice  4:28  Mr  ’67  IlOw 

“In  an  effort  to  train  people  to  see  what 
they  miss  in  nature.  Dr.  Eager,  a  Swedish 
surgeon,  has  had  Erik  Lundqvlst  and  a  few 
other  photographers  take  lovely  pictures  of  his 
collection.  .  .  .  The  author’s  enthusiasm  and 
readable  style  make  the  book  eniovable  as  he 
gives  interesting  information  to  go  with  the 
photographs.  The  pictures,  taken  from  different 
angles  and  with  variety  in  the  lighting,  are  a 
pleasure  to  study:  the  plants  are  mainlv  Euro¬ 
pean.  Large  and  medium-sized  libraries  should 
consider  this.”  C.  P.  Mav 

Wibrary  J  91:4646  O  I  ’66  460w 
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“[This  book  does  not]  attempt  to  present  a 
consistent  picture  of  the  form  of  plants  or 
their  parts.  Since  the  photography  is  conven¬ 
tional,  I  didn’t  obtain  any  new  ideas  about 
plants.  Finally,  the  photography  is  pedestrian 
and  a  bit  dull.  I  can  only  conclude  that  [the 
book  is]  essentially  without  merit  or  value. 
[It  is]  also  overpriced.”  R.  M.  Klein 
Natur  Hist  76:70  F  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  '66  30w 


BAILEY,  ALFRED  M.  Birds  of  Colorado,  by 
Alfred  M.  Bailey  and  Robert  J.  Niedrach.  2v 
il  col  pi  $35  Denver  mus.  of  natural  hist. 

598  Birds — Colorado  65-15548 

“With  its  great  diversity  of  habitats  and 
terrain  .  .  .  Colorado  offers  a  wonderful  variety 
of  ecological  areas  for  its  bird  life,  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  439  species,  or.  with  subspecies, 
503  kinds  in  all.  For  each  of  these,  the  authors 
have  given  .  .  .  summary  accounts  that  include 
recognition  characters,  range;  .  .  .  arrival  and 
departure  dates  for  migrants;  [and]  life  his¬ 
tories  of  breeding  species.  .  .  .  The  present 
work  contains  124  plates  by  23  artists  [in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  photographic  material].”  (Science) 
Bibliography. 


“For  both  authors  [these]  volumes  are  a 
logical  conclusion  to  more  than  forty  years  of 
local  field  investigation,  natural  history  photo¬ 
graphy,  museum  exhibition,  and  lanoratory 
study.  ...  In  wealth  and  quality  of  illustration. 
The  Birds  of  Colorado  sets  a  new  standard. 
.  .  .  [The  photographs]  offer  readers  a  gallery 
of  four  hundred  likenesses  of  birds  in  the  wild 
environment.  The  display,  notable  for  all 
groups,  is  matchless  for  birds  of  prey  and 
shore  birds.  .  .  .  The  color  plates  are  likewise 
memorable,  their  painters  including  twenty- 
one  widely  known  American  and  Canadian  ar¬ 
tists,  as  weli  as  Peter  Scott  and  D.  M.  Henry 
of  Britain.  .  .  .  The  abundantly  annotated  list 
of  Colorado  birds  comprises  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  Aside  from  well-digested  compiled  mat¬ 
ter,  this  includes  a  wealth  of  fresh  and_  signi¬ 
ficant  contributions  worthy  of  quotation  at 
length.”  R.  C.  Murphy 

Natur  Hist  76:74  Ap  '67  460w 
“[These  volumes]  are  sumptuous  large  tomes 
that  will  certainly  rank  high  among  the  ‘state 
ornithologies.’  .  .  .  The  authors  and  the  Denver 
Museum  are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  authoritative  work,  one  that  gives 
every  indication  of  serving  as  a  reliable  refer¬ 
ence  source  for  a  long  time  to  come.”  Herbert 

Friedmann  _ _ 

Science  152:944  My  13  66  450w 


BAILEY,  ANTHONY.  Through  the  great  city. 
276p  maps  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

917.4  Atlantic  States — Description  and 

travel.  Metropolitan  areas  67-13585 

The  author,  concerned  about  the  “spread¬ 
ing  city”  of  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
“traveled  by  jeep,  on  a  zig-zag  course  through¬ 
out  the  region.  He  talked  to  conservation  and 
real  estate  people,  planners,  and  just  plain 
people,  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  happening 
to  the  land  between  Boston  and  Washington.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Most  of  the 
material  appeared  originally  in  the  New  Yorker 
In  slightly  different  form. 


“Anthony  Bailey  .  .  .  views  the  city  as  a 
problem  relatively  distinguishable  from  the  rac¬ 
ial  issue  ...  If  his  book  seems  a  trifle  extran¬ 
eous  these  days,  it  is  less  because  he  missed  the 
target  than  because  he  didn’t  have  one  in  the 
first  place.  .  .  .  [This]  is  an  agreeable  book, 
much  more  informative  and  reflective  than  its 
superflclal  appearance  would  Indicate.  It  will  be 
useful,  no  doubt,  to  the  urban  historians  of  the 
future  as  a  verbal-visual  record  of  the  way 
things  were  on  the  Jersey  Turnpike  and  in 
(Georgetown  in  1967.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  10 
'67  370w 


“This  is  a  warm  and  personal  account,  full 
of  apt  phrases  that  help  the  reader  visualize 
problems  at  the  level  where  they  affect  the 
harassed  residents  of  Megalopolis.  For  just 
about  everyone  from  high  school  on  up.”  R.  S. 
■potts 

Library  J  92:2593  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  15  ’67  260w 


“  ‘The  basic  problem  of  [city]  planning  is  that 
God  stopped  making  land  some  time  ago,  but  is 
still  making  people,’  Anthony  Bailey  writes  in 


his  calm  but  probing  exploration  of  the  Extern 
Seaboard’s  sprawling  meg;dopplis.  .  .  .  Bauey 
and  the  many  people  he  talked  to  offer  up  dog¬ 
matic  panaceas.  The  power  of  his  narrative  u 
in  the  unfrenzied  notion  that  mistakes  can  be 
as  instructive  as  successes,  at  best  transitory 
when  matched  against  the  rate  by  which  human 
needs  in  cities  are  accelerating.  S.  K.  U. 

Newsweek  70:86  Ag  14  67  650w 
“A  confessed  amateur  in  city  planning,  Bailey 
has  several  advantages  as  a  novelist-journalist. 
.  .  .  The  immediate,  person^  approach  .  .  . 
makes  more  interesting  readmg  than  even  a 
well-written  book  like  [J-],Gottuiaims  fact- 
packed,  encyclopedic  study.  Megalopolis  [1965], 
.  .  .  [’The]  historical  digressions  .  .  .  illmnmate 
our  understanding  of  the  present.  Unfoi-tunate- 
ly,  Bailey  ignores  some  important  aspects,  pt 
Megalopolis,  and  he  dips  only  superficially  into 
the  great  issues  of  city  planning.  .  ..  ..  The 
friends  he  visited,  and  almost  all  his  inter¬ 
viewees,  represent  the  sophisticated  profes¬ 
sional  classes.  .  .  .  Another  criticism  concerns 
Bailey’s  irrelevant  digressions.  .  .  .  This  book 
needs  less  of  the  casual  style  and  more  solid 
research.”  C.  W.  Griffin 

Reporter  37:49  O  5  67  1160W 


BAILEY,  SIR  EDWARD  BATTERSBY.  James 
Hutton — the  founder  of  modern  geplo^;  with 
a  foreword  by  J.  B.  Richey.  161p  $9  Elsevier 
pub.  CO. 

550.924  Hutton,  James  66-28574 

“Born  in  1726,  died  in  1797,  James  Hutton 
discovered  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
modem  science  of  geology.  .  .  .  [This  book]  Is 
in  part  a  biographical  essay  but  in  the  main  a 
running  commentary  on  Hutton’s  writings.  In¬ 
dicating  sources  of  ideas,  subsequent  disagree¬ 
ments,  and  latter-day  provings  or  disprovings 
of  Hutton’s  findings.”  (Library  J) 


“This  veiy  special  book  is  of  use  only  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  the  history  of  science  and 
the  largest  geological  collections.”  W.  C.  Allen 
Library  J  92:1842  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  little  book  provides  a  useful  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  very  volmnlnous  and  obscure  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  most  Important  geologist  of  all 
time.  ...  A  much-needed  similar  service  was 
provided  in  1802  by  Hutton’s  friend  John  Play¬ 
fair,  in  Illustrations  of  Huttonlan  Theory.  Bail¬ 
ey’s  contribution  constitutes  a  20th-centu^ 
counterpart  now  much  needed  to  help  stimulate 
a  revival  of  concern  with  Hutton’s  monumen¬ 
tal  synthesis  of  a  budding  science.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  suffers  greatly  in  lacking  an  index,  and 
it  contains  many  typographical  errors.  Most  se¬ 
rious,  however,  is  its  exorbitant  cost.  .  .  . 
Probably  [its]  greatest  value  ...  is  its  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  sequential  development  and  doc¬ 
umentation  of  concepts  by  Hutton  and  in  show¬ 
ing  clearly  which  other  writers  most  infiuenced 
him.”  R.  H.  Dott 

Science  157:52  J1  7  ’67  650w 


BAILEY,  L.  R.  Indian  slave  trade  in  the  Souto- 
west;  a  study  of  slave-taking  and  the  traffic 
in  Indian  captives.  236p  il  $7.95  Westemlore 
380  Indians  of  North  America — Southwest, 
New.  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  Southwest. 
New — History  66-28888 

“The  book  is  arranged  in  four  sections.  Sec¬ 
tion  One  covers  the  story  of  conflict  between 
the  Apache  and  the  northern  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  of  New  Spain,  and  subsequently  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  Mexican  and  American  periods. 
Section  Two  deals  with  the  Navaho  and  some 
Plains  Indians.  .  .  .  Section  Three  carries  the 
story  of  New  Mexican  penetration  into  the 
Great  Basin.  .  .  .  Section  Four  is  a  miscellany. 

.  .  An  appendix  contains  two  short  documents 
illustrating  the  Mormon  attitudes  toward  the 
slave  trade  in  Utah.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“Poorly  researched,  poorly  documented,  and 
poorly  written.  .  .  .  Many  assumptions  are 
made  but  never  proven  .  .  .  folklore  is  Inter¬ 
woven  with  and  considered  as  history,  and  the 
Black  Legend  permeates  the  entire  work.  .  .  . 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:340  My  ’67  lOOw 
‘"This  is  a  surface  treatment  of  an  historical 
problem  that  still  awaits  much  more  basic  re¬ 
search  before  it  is  ready  for  a  general  treat¬ 
ment.  The  author  has  labored  diligently  with 
available  material,  but  he  has  not  contributed 
significantly  to  knowledge  about  enslavement  of 
whites  and  Indians  in  the  Southwest.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  subject  and  his  dislike  of 
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slavery,  moreover,  tend  to  cloud  his  judgment. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  afford  interesting  reading  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
but  will  be  of  little  use  to  the  researcher.” 
F.  D.  Reeve 

J  Am  Hist  63:824  Mr  ’67  270w 


BAILEY,  NORMAN  A.  Latin  America  in  world 
politics;  foreword  by  Ronald  M.  Schneider. 
250p  $7.50  Walker  &  co. 

327.8  Latin  America — Foreign  relations 

67-13242 

“The  book  contains  three  sections;  one  pre- 
sentin.g  basic  facts  on  Latin  America,  another 
outlining-  the  creation  of  a  Pax  Americana  and 
the  challenge  to  it  arising  from  the  Cold  War 
and  a  third  detailing  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
sponse.  Dr.  Bailey  argues  that  inter- American 
relations  must  be  viewed  as  a  function  of 
United  States'  paramountcy,  as  must  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  and  the  O.A.S.”  (Library  J) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Few  will  find  it  enlightening  to  learn  that 
phe  Umted  States  is  the  predominant  power 
in  the  western  Hemisphere  and.  as  such,  exer¬ 
cises  strong  influence  in  Latin  America.  None- 
theless,  the  pattern  of  inter-state  relationships 
in  the  hemisphere  is  complex,  and  is  not  ade- 
quately  described  by  the  paramount-client 
metaphor,  unless  so  qualified  with  more-or- 
lesses  (as  it  is  by  the  author)  as  to  end  up 
saying  very  little.  .  .  .  As  a  text  the  book 
has  some  fairly  useful  discussions  of  Latin 
American  politics,  inter-American  conflicts,  and 
the  process  of  re.gional  integration.  However, 
these  are  marred  throughout  by  poor  organiza- 
tion  amd  lack  of  focus,  pedestrian  and  unanaly- 
tical  aescriptive  passages,  and  the  author’s  pen- 
unsupported,  inaccurate  and  fre- 
JerSne  generalizations.” 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:1182  D  ’67  750w 
.*  heed  for  study  of  the  relationship 

?/  America  to  the  total  world  scene  from 

the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  .  .  .  [Con- 
1  1.  'Whitten  chapters  on  the  manner  in 

yimch  Latin  America  has  related  herself  to 
mter-American  and  hemispheric  developments 
and  institutions,  to  the  cold  war,  to  the  U.S., 
League  of  Nations  and  the  U.N. 
SoiimJ?'  repeated  theme 

Latin  America  and  Latin  Ameri- 
i  •  .hlieiits’  establishing  or  being 
establish  associations  with  other  na- 
Pararnounts.’.  .  .  Includes  several  Im- 
portant  bibliographies,  informative  footnotes, 
containing  the  texts  of  certain 
international  agreements.  Highlv 
gradu™rffuden^”  undergraduate  and 

Choice  4:902  O  ’67  140w 

frankest  treatment  of  the 
f Struggle  Normano  s  classic  study, 

Lbtruggle  for  South  America,  BRD  1931] 

idd-mnerit  .tim^  presenting  debatable 

Peromsm,  for  example) 
Dnn  relative  data  (there  is  no  men- 

exnanlin,?  factors  aiding  United  States 

expansion  into  Latin  America) ,  this  woik  is 

S^^ndef  refreshing.  It'can  beTecom- 

rSmTdlng^ 

Library  J  92:1497  Ap  1  ’67  140w 


^  AtSumliuk.  Jerusaiem.  192p  $3.96 

.  67-14323 

iiiis  first  povel  by  tli6  Engrlish  writ6r 

brief  stay  of  Mrs.  Gadny  In  the 
u  fferne  for  elderly  women.  Original- 
Hr-aur  Yu  ^  Jerusalem  has  not  en- 

shaken  off  the  feel  and  setting  of  a 

thrust  among 
contemporaries,  seeks  escape 
•  the  bitter  memories  of  unhappy  epi- 
i’er  marriage,  especially  those  of  her 
unpleasant  stepson  and  his  wife  and  of  her 
^  unexorcised  first  wife.  There  are 

Idolized 

aaughter  and  her  success  as  a  housemaid 
Eventually  Mrs.  (jadny  breaks  and  goes  froni 
poorhouse  to  mental  institution.”  (iSbrary  J) 


“This  sad,  almost  clinical  account  of  unhap- 
P.mess  in  grow.mg  old  is  sincere  and  earnest  bui 
limited  in  Its  impact.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:1639  Ap  15  ’67  120w 


“Mr  Bailey’s  social  comment  is  precise  and 
made  v/ith  an  enviably  light  touch  while  never 
failing  to  be  serious.  His  style  is  uncontaml- 
nated  by  Beckett  or  by  Muriel  Spark  s  fey  de¬ 
light  in  the  macabre,  but  rather  seems  to  warri 
us  against  such  a  mood  in  the  character  of 
Henry  the  stepson,  who  has  a  cold  passion  for 
photography  and  the  collection  of  murder  news- 
cuttings  which  he  pastes  into  a  scrapbook.  .  .  . 
Moralising  is  avoided  by  this  svelte  uovel, 
which  is  the  more  painful  in  effect  for  being 
non-satirical.  [The  author]  .  .  .  has  a  ulce 
ear  for  the  vocabulary  and  speech  rhythms 
of  the  working  class,  which  he  does  not  ro¬ 
manticise.”  'Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  73:765  Je  2  67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ’67  130w 
Tl  S  Ti.5ni  .Te  8  ’67  160w 


BAILEY,  RALPH  EDGAR.  Fighting  sailor:  the 
storv  of  Nathaniel  Fanning:  maps  by  James 
MacDonald:  front,  by  Franz  Altschuler. 

222p  $3.75  Morrow 

B  or  92  Fanning.  Nathaniel— Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.S.— History— Revolution-^Naval  op¬ 
erations — Juvenile  literature.  Privateering- 
Juvenile  literature  66-b()Z5 

“This  is  the  biography  of  a  successful  Amer- 
lean  privateer  .  .  .  wbo  worked  with  the  Frencn 
to  capture  British  ships  during  the  American 
Revolution.  [Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Librarj'^  J) 

“Students  will  enjoy  the  adventure  of  this 
tale  of  battle  and  sailing  ships,  as  well  as  gain 
some  background  for  the  little  known,  strug¬ 
gles  of  America  on  the  high  seas  during  the 
Revolution.” 

Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  180w 
“Fanning  sailed  with  John  Paul  Jones  for  a 
short  time,  and  this  is  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  book.  Although  well  researched.  .Bailey  s 
writing  drags  a  bit  toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  most  readers  will  lose  interest.  Dale  Luch- 
sipsTGr 

Library  J  92:341  Ja  16  ’67  70w 


BAILEY,  RALPH  EDGAR.  Guns  over  the 
ciarollnas;  the  story  of  Nathanael  Greene, 
maps  by  James  MacDonald;  front,  by  Franz 
Altschuler.  224p  $3.75  Morrow 
B  or  92  Greene,  Nathanael — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-15147 

The  story  of  the  Quaker  patriot  who  hated 
war.  “but  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
was  ‘the  cause  of  God  and  man.  In  these 
pages  we  find  the  account  of  Greene  s  service 
to  that  cause,  especially  during  the  long  y^rs 
when,  in  command  of  the  Southern  theater, 
he  harassed  the  enemy  in  the  Carolinas.  ( Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:359  D  1  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
“Bailev  h8.s  selected  a  straight  chronological 
approach  .  .  .  Breaking  down  the  events  into 
their  basic  components  and  being  highly  selec¬ 
tive  and  skillful  in  the  inclusion  of  supporting 
letail.  his  account  is  somewhat  clearer,  more 
irecise.  more  readily  understood,  although  it 
acks  the  drama  created  by  the  flctionfd  flash- 
aack  techniques  of  [0.1  Alderman  [Retreat  to 
liictory,  BRD  19671.  More  frequent  and  titled 
ihapter  divisions,  the  index,  and  three  maps 
(even  though  they  are  small  and  crowded) 
ilso  contribute  to  ease  in  use.”  J.  K.  Meyers 
Library  J  92;, 3869  O  16  ’67  SOw 

Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Chidsey 

N  V  Timps  Rk  R  r>t  2.  n2S  N  5  ’67  150w 


BAILEY,  THOMAS  A.  Presidential  greatness: 
the  image  and  the  man  from  George  'Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  pres'ent.  368p  $6.95  Appleton 
353.03  Presidents— U.S.  66-19996 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Current 

Am  Hist  R  73:219  O  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Koenig 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1139  D  ’67  350w 
Choice  4:674  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Roseboom 

J  Am  Hist  64:117  Je  ’67  450w 
Va  Q  R  43;lxxiv  spring  ’67  250w 
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BAILYN,  BERNARD.  The  ideological  origins 
of  tlie  American  Revolution.  335p  $6.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution  67-13262 

“This  work  is  an  elaboration  of  the  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
eral  Introduction  that  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  [of  the  author’s]  projected- four- volxmie 
edition.  Pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution 
EBRD  19651.  .  .  .  The  author  now  provides  .  .  . 
[more]  documentation  for  the  story  of  the 
development  of  American  ideological  positions 
than  was  possible  when  the  Introduction  wm 
first  written.”  (Publisher’s  note)  ‘T  have  sought 
to  trace  back  into  the  early  eighteenth  century 
— and  back  into  the  European  sources,  where- 
ever  possible — the  specific  attitudes,  conceptions, 
formulations,  even  in  certain  cases  particular 
phrases,  which  together  form  the  Ideology  of 
the  American  Revolution.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Greene 

Am  Hist  R  73:209  O  ’67  750w 
“[This  work],  addressed  to  scholars  and. lay¬ 
men  alike,  avoids  the  stereotypes  and  cliches 
and  allows  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  real 
nature  of  the  American  Revolution.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  fullness  of  its  documentation,  the 
excellence  of  Bailyn’s  argument  lies  in  its 
painstaking  effort  to  grasp  18th-century  politi¬ 
cal  rhetoric.  .  .  .  [Yet  he  does  not]  quite  cap¬ 
ture  the  revolutionary  elixir  itself."  Staughton 

^  Book  Week  p2  My  7  ’67  660w 
Choice  4:1169  D  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Brown 

J  Am  Hist  54:636  D  ’67  150w 
“Now  expanded  and  published  separately, 
[this]  .  .  .  superb  contribution  to  the  body  of 
literature  on  the  American  Revolution  .  .  . 

is  easily  and  more  economically  accessible  to 
the  interested  reader.  .  .  .  This  excellent, 

scholarly  work  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
success  of  that  venture  which  introduced  the 
words  consent  and  equality  to  our  political,  proc¬ 
ess.  Highly  recommended  to  all  large  public  and 
university  libraries.”  John  Bustig 

Library  J  92:1618  Ap  16  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Brown 

New  Eng  Q  40:577  D  67  750w 
“What  Bailyn  has  contributed  ...  is  not  so 
much  a  new  viewpoint  as  a  brilliantly  persua¬ 
sive  analysis  of  the  current  viewpoint,  bolstered 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sources  and 
an  Impressive  grasp  of  the  intellectual  setting 
in  which  they  were  produced.  Readers  (and 
one  cannot  claim  to  understand  the  Revolution 
without  having  read  this  book)  will  find  a  lucid 
and  persuasive  explanation  of  the  emergence  of 
Revolutionan-  thought  in  18 -centu^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  25  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  50:30  Ag  19  ’67  550w 
“Specialists  will  derive  much  interest  and 
information  from  noting  the  development  of 
the  argument,  but  the  most  pressing  need  was 
for  a  cheap  reprint,  which  this  is  not;  nor  cari 
it  be  said  that  the  revisions  represent  final 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  since  Professor  Bailyn 
indicates  his  intention  to  publish  additional  ma¬ 
terial  elsewhere.  On  balance,  either  a  new  book 
or  an  unrevised  paperback  would  have  been 
preferable  to  this  compromise.  This  seems  part¬ 
icularly  the  case  since  Professor  Bailyn  has 
withheld  much  of  the  detail  which  would  il- 
lu.strate  the  principal  enlargement  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  [Hisl  writings  attain  such  high 

standards  of  intelli,gence,  sensitivity  and  im¬ 
partiality  [that]  criticisms  of  this  kind  indicate 
disappointment  rather  than  dissatisfaction.” 
TLS  p9G4  O  12  ’67  GOOw 


BAIN.  JOE  S.  International  dlfTerence.q  in  in- 
dustrial  structure:  eight  nation.s  in  the  1950s. 
2nfln  $.5:  na  $1.45  Tale  univ.  press 
3.1.S.7  Industry.  Corporations  66-12485 

A  Berkolev  economics  professor  “attempts  by 
descriptive  statistics  to  compare  internationally 
the  degree  of  competition  and  monopoly  as 
rnea.snred  by  the  number  and  size  of  plants 
and  flrm.s  in  manufacturing  Indu.stries  in  the 
ITS.  Britain.  Canada.  France.  India.  Italy, 
.Japan,  and  Sweden.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  study  suffers  from  weaknesses  in  work¬ 
manship.  Available  primary  and  secondary 
sources  are  not  fully  or  properly  used.  .  .  . 
All  fruitful  empirical  research  in  economics  in¬ 
volves  questionable  practices,  such  as  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  conclusions  from  small  or  biased  samples, 
the  use  of  ‘heroic’  assumptions,  and  ad  hoo 
theorizing.  The  problem  is  to  know  when  an 


investigator  has  gone  ‘too  far  and  this  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  judgment.  In  my  judgment, 
Bain  has  gone  ‘too  far’  in  significant  respects. 
.  .  .  The  monograph  gives  the  impression  of 
having  been  prepared  in  haste,  with  too  much 
of  the  work,  including  the  examination  of 
source  materials,  left  to  research  assistants. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  as  a  compilation  of 
data  from  a  great  variety  of  international 
sources,  and  should  stimulate  further  re¬ 
search.”  Gideon  Rosenbluth 

Am  Econ  R  57:300  Mr  ‘67  800w 
“[This]  is  an  important  book  because  of  its 
subject  matter,  but  somewhat  disappointing  [in 
its  results].  .  .  .  The  statistics  with  respect  to 

industry  in  the  eight  countries  .  .  .  will  be  of 

value  to  future  scholars  in  this  field.  However, 
the  approach  of  this  book  is  one  of  a  cross¬ 
country  comparison  of  certain  characteristics 
regarded  by  the  author  as  important  and  com¬ 
parable.  It  has  not  been  based  on  the  pres¬ 

entation  of  hypotheses  and  their  testing. 
Rather,  hypotheses  for  further  research  are 
derived  from  the  statistical  comparison  and 
are  presented  in  the  final  chapter.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  much  of  the  text  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  setting  forth  statistical  problems 
and  describing  the  methods  of  statistical  anal¬ 
ysis.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  if  the  author  had  worked  the  other 
way  around.  ...  As  it  is,  the  eight  countries 
compared  differ  so  greatly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  meaningful  conclusions  with  respect  to 
either  past  experience  or  future  trends.  ...  I 
al.so  have  a  major  criticism  of  the  concept  of 
efficiency  used  in  this  l>ook.  .  .  .  lit]  adopts  a 
purely  technical  standpoint  of  efficiency  rather 
than  the  economic  one  which  is  proper.” 
George  Rosen 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:223  N  ’66  500w 
“A  pioneering,  technical,  and  empirical  work. 
.  .  .  No  internationally  comparative  statistical 
study  like  this  has  been  previously  available, 
although  similar  materials  for  the  U.S.  alone 
have  long  been  in  print,  as  in  Bain’s  own  In¬ 
dustrial  Organization  [BRD  I960].  Thou,gh  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read  and  follow,  this  new  book  is 
likely  to  become  a  much-cited  classic  in  the 
literature  on  industrial  organization,  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  business.  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  and  comparative  economic  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Choice  3:823  N  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Caves 

J  Pol  Econ  75:104  F  ’67  700w 


“Bain  has  produced  an  immensely  useful 
book — the  first  rigorous  comparisons  of  the 
manufacturing  structures  of  major  Western 
economies.  His  handling  of  the  plethora  of  un¬ 
standardized  statistics  could  hardly  be  better, 
for  he  neither  belittles  them  nor  tortures  them 
with  uses  that  they  cannot  support.  .  .  .  Bain 
does  not  doubt  that  the  American  economy  is 
economically  superior  to  the  other  seven  studied. 
Nor  does  he  doubt  that  American  superiority 
is  ascribable  to  the  blessings  of  the  antitrust 
laws.”  Donald  Dewey 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:333  Je  ’67  230w 


BAINES,  ANTHONY.  European  and  American 
musical  instruments.  174p  il  $30  Studio 
781.9  Musical  instruments  66-25611 

“This  pictorial  museum  is  intended  primarily 
for  collectors  and  curators  who  are  not  already 
specialists  in  musical  instruments,  as  a  help  to 
identification  of  types  and  varieties  of  the 
non-kevboard  instruments  of  Western  Society 
from  the  Renaissance  onwards.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Choice  4:147  Ap  ’67  180w 
“[This]  volume  meets  Its  objectives  very  ad¬ 
mirably.  Mr.  Baines  is  a  British  conductor, 
teacher,  and  collector.  He  has  been  a  major 
contributor  to  the  literature  on  instruments 
.  .  .  and  has  edited  the  Galpin  Society  Journal 
— which  is  concerned  with  the  topic  of  old 
instruments — for  some  eight  yea.rs.  .  .  .  [His 
book]  is  attractive,  tasteful,  and  authoritative 
for  general  reference  and  for  scholarly  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind.”  G.  A. 
Marco 

Library  J  92:778  F  15  ’67  130w 
“[The  author  has  provided]  an  abundance  of 
information  about  the  evolution  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  names  of  its  makers.  Its  dates  and 
such  useful  instructions  as  specimen  tunings 
for  stringed  instruments.  He  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  deal  with  keyboard  instruments. 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  illustrations 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  book,  which  is  or¬ 
ganized  with  exemplary  clarity.” 

TLS  p60  Ja  26  ’67  190w 
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BAIRD,  THOMAS. 

Hareourt 


Finding  out.  243p  $4.75 
67-16089 


“A  valuable  painting  In  a  mid- western  art 
museum  is  mysteriously  defaced.  .  .  .  w  itn 
the  crime  committed,  the  meets  .  .  . 

Oliver  Henning,  benefactor  and  President  of 
tte  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mus^m,  [and] 
Samuel  Bennett  the  Director.  .  .  .  Other  mam 
characters  include  Peter  .  Locke,  a  sort  of 
Runyanesque  detective  hired  .  to  solve  the 
crime:  Carl  Dor  emus,  a  failure  in  both  life  and 
an  attempt  to  leave  it:  Willa,  his.  somewhat 
strange  divorced  wife,  who  is  the  chief  suspect, 
and  Olin  Rhodes,  a,  rather  eccentric  curator  of 
the  Van  Buren  Booms,  a  period  collection  of 
native  artifacts.”  (Best  Sell) 


‘‘[This  is]  certainly  not  the  most  lively  or 
interesting  book  available  tod^.  .The  story  is 
rather  contrived  and  shallow.  Baird  introduces 
too  many  characters  and  sub  plots.  •  •  •  the 
novel  is  more  stuffy  than  funny.  JVlost  of  the 
characters  and  situations  are  too  stereotyped, 
too  pat,  everything  fits  in  too  well.  Baird, 
however,  has  a  pleasantly  clear  and  flowing 
style.  He  writes  with  a  delightful,  economy 
which  enables  him  to  get  some  interesting 
points  across  with  force  and  directness.”  D.  F. 

Sharpe  27:134  J1  1  ‘67  700w 

“Since  we  know  very  early  [in  the  book] 
whom  the  culprit  is,  this  is  not  the  usual  un¬ 
raveling  of  a  mystery,  so  much  as  a  tale  of 
vandalism  in  cultured  places.  It  is  not  the  ob¬ 
vious  damage  inflicted  by  lipstick  that  really 
concerns  Mr.  Baird  .  .  .  [but]  a  chain  of  in¬ 
visible  damage  inflicted  by  petty  politics,  in¬ 
terdepartmental  rivalries,  by  an  interest  .in 
art  not  for  art’s  sake.  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Baird 
has  done  in  ‘Finding  Out,  is  to  evoke  a  bril¬ 
liant  little  museum  world,  very  real,  rather  un¬ 
pleasant.  And  for  all  his  light  touch — he  occa¬ 
sionally  borders  on  the  hilarious^ — there  is  an 
underlying  bitterness  to  his  story.”  Pamela 
Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25  67 
280w 

Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Doi 

Library  J  92:1639  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cv  summer  ’67  lOOw 


BAKER,  HOLLIS  S.  Furniture  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world:  origins  &  evolution,  3100-475  B.C: 
with  an  introd.  by  Sir  Gordon  Russell:  a 
Giniger  book.  351p  il  col  il  $17.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

749.2  Furniture  66-23893 

Tlie  author  “has  limited  his  work  on  an¬ 
cient  furniture  to  that  of  Egypt,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Aegean.  .  .  .  He  emphasizes  Egyptian 
furniture  because  actual  pieces  have  survived, 
whereas  the  furniture  of  the  other  areas  can  be 
studied  only  in  fragments  and  from  sculptures 
and  paintings.  Mr.  Baker’s  interest  was  in 
furniture  construction  and  in  the  continuity  of 
craftsmanship  and  design;  his  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  visual  record  for  the  student  of  de¬ 
sign.  The  [book  contains]  more  than  500  illus¬ 
trations.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Choice  4:648  S  ’67  150w 

“[The  author  has  given]  less  emphasis  to 
the  early  Greek  period  because  of  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  work  of  G.  M.  A.  Richter  [The  Furniture 
of  the  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans,  BRD 
1967].  .  .  .  The  text,  which  is  explanatory  with¬ 
out.  giving  more  than  the  necessaiy  archaeo¬ 
logical  detail,  [and  the  illustrations]  are  indeed 
successful.  Recommended  for  larger  libraries 
and  for  collections  in  the  field  of  applied  de¬ 
sign.”  Paul  von  IChrum 

Library  J  92:229  Ja  16  ’67  180w 
“Hollis  Baker,  having  been  a  furniture 
maker  all  his  life,  knew  exactly  what  to  se¬ 
lect,  illustrate  and  describe  in  order  to  explain 
the  origins  and  growth  and  enrichment  of  the 
age-old  craft,  while  at  the  same  time  relating 
past  to  present,  old  techniques  to  new  and  an¬ 
cient  forms  to  those  of  today.  .  .  .  [He  main¬ 
tains]  his  reader’s  interest,  whether  lay  or 
professional,  by  the  very  intensity  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  chase.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
grand  palatial  pieces  on  which  he  dwells:  he 
spends  equal  care  to  build  up  a  picture  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  in  ordinary  homes.  .  .  .  [Finally  he] 
offers  in  two  admirably  illustrated  appendixes 
a  clear  account  of  the  known  techniques  and 
tools  of  the  earliest  master-craftsmen.” 

TLS  P1140  D  8  ’66  760w 


BAKER,  J.  A.  The  peregrine.  191p  $4.95  Harper 
698  Falcons  67-23049 

“Mr.  Baker’s  book  is  divided  into  t^jee  parts. 

from  October  to  April  describing^h  s  encounters 
v/ith  Dereerines  every  few  days. 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  B^^r  anoTir 

Best  Sell  27:265  O  15  67  900w 

Reviewed  hy  Bil  (3-ilbert 

Book  World  pl8  N  26  67  370w 
“Are  we  in  for  a  fashion  in  bird- watching  as 
literature?  The  accepted  guides  are  function^ 
rather  than  inspiring,  .  but  Mr  Baker  br^ks 
ground  that  carries  him  beyond  even  .Peter 
Scott  territory.  Keeping  up  with  him  is  ex¬ 
hausting;  any  man  who  can  slof:  ten  miles  a 
day  and  more  across  East  Anglia  all  imrough 
v/inter,  trailing  a  crow-size  peregrine  that  is 
no  more  than  a  dot  in  the  sky,  runs  a  fair 
risk  of  being  labelled  kinky.  .  .  .  But  this 
writing  is  cool  as  the  pale  sea  round,  the  coast, 
stripped  as  bare  of  superfluous  adjectives  as 
the  ground  he  trudged  on;  the  peregrine  flies 
off  the  pages  bathed  in  a  light  that  never  was 
—which  may  explain  why  in  a  book  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  this  the  publishers  have  not  thought 
fit  to  include  any  illustration.” 

Economist  223:xv  Ap  15  67  160w 

“[The  author’s]  impressionistic,  highly  meta¬ 
phoric,  yet  rarely  exaggerated  prose  often  ap¬ 
proaches  poetry.  It  is  clear  that  Baker  regards 
the  peregrine  as  being  at  its  best  at  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  kill.  Since  its  prey  is  primarily 
other  birds,  gentle  bird-lovers  are  likely  to  find 
the  book  distressing.  For  others,  it  is  recpm- 
mended  as  a  superior  piece  of  nature  writing. 
This  is  John  Baker’s  first  book;  one  hopes 
there  will  be  others.”  P.  B.  Cors 

Library  J  92:2936  S  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Bannerman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:34  D  7  ’67  2100W 
“This  is  the  most  interesting  book  on  the 
subject  of  hawks  since  the  publication  of  ‘The 
Goshawk.’  by  the  late  T.  H.  White  [BRD  1952]. 

.  .  .  [It]  is  an  account  by  an  English  recluse 
who  is  obsessed  with  the  look  of  hawks — 
chiefly  the  big  and  noble  peregrine  but  also 
the  little  kestrel  and  the  sparrow  hawk — and 
he  writes,  from  ten  years  of  patient  stalking 
on  an  Essex  estuary,  of  hawks  sleeping  and 
bathing  and  preening  and  flying  and  soaring 
and  hunting  and  stooping  and  fastidiously  eat¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Baker  is  primarily  a  descriptive 
writer,  and  a  good  one,  but  his  obession  has 
given  him  a  kind  of  crazy  empathy  that  lifts 
his  book  above  mere  observation.” 

New  Yorker  43:213  O  28  ’67  350w 
TLS  p530  Je  15  ’67  1050w 
Va  Q  R  44:xllv  winter  ’68  SOw 


BAKER,  JAMES  K.,  jt.  ed.  Southern  Africa 
in  transition.  See  Davis,  J.  A. 


BAKER,  JEFFREY  J.  W.  Patterns  of  nature: 
with  phot,  by  Jaroslav  §dlek.  64p  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $4.70  Doubleday 
674  Natural  history — Juvenile  literature 

67-5745 

This  book  consists  of  “colored  photographs 
of  European  flora  and  fauna  (most  of  which  are 
present  in  America  also)  [captioned]  .  .  .  with 
a  sentence  or  two  of  poetic  prose  pointing  to 
birth,  care  of  the  young,  combat  between  males 
(deer),  search  for  food,  and  other  aspects  of 
forest  life  among  birds  and  animals.  .  .  . 

Kindergarten  through  grade  four.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:519  N  4  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Selsam 

Book  World  plO  Ja  7  ’68  70w 
“A  lovely  and  sensitive  portrait  of  unspoiled 
nature.  .  .  .  The  limited  text  does  not  attempt 
to  give  details  of  interrelationships  or  scientific 
facts.  Instead  the  book  gives  an  over-all  view 
of  the  ‘sense  of  wonder’  inherent  in  a  beautiful 
natural  world.  Czech  photographer  Jaroslav 
Salek  traveled  15.000  miles  to  find  the  colored 
photos  for  the  book.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  9  ’67 
80w 

“[This]  Is  a  sophisticated  work  of  art  which 
will  stimulate  sensitive,  perceptive  children  who 
are  stirred  by  nature.  Interpretations  will  have 
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to  be  made  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  books  for  the  early  grades  that  deals 
with  predation  in  a  satisfactory  style.  This 
book  could  be  used  to  spur  the  imaginations 
of  children  or  evoke  discussion  of  nature  and 
life.”  A.  C.  Haman 

Library  J  92:3837  O  16  ’67  140w 


‘‘[This]  is  a  collaboration  between  an  Amer¬ 
ican  science  writer  and  lecturer,  doing  his  first 
children’s  book,  and  a  leading  photographer  of 
wild  life  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  theme  is  sur¬ 
vival  and  the  eternal  competition  of  living 
things  for  food,  drink,  shelter,  sympathetic  en¬ 
vironment.  There  is  no  sugar-coating  of  life  s 
realities.  Propagation  is  indicated  and  death 
is  the  inevitable  and,  indeed,  necessary  fate 
of  all  plant  and  animal  life,  for  ‘some  must 
die  that  others  may  live.’  A  bit  harsh  for  a 
children’s  book?  Not  for  the  child  with  a 
growing  awareness  of  his  world.”  Jacob  Deschm 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p62  N  5  67 

220w 


BAKER,  LEONARD.  Back  to  back;  the  duel 
between  FDK  and  the  Supreme  court.  311p 
pi  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

347.9  U.S.  Sunreme  Court.  Roosevelt,  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano.  U.S. — Politics  and  government-— 
1933-1945  67-21244 

An  account  of  President  Roosevelt’s  plan  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
'The  author,  a  Washington  correspondent,  de¬ 
scribes  “the  political  maneuvers,  .  .  .  alliances 
and  propaganda  that  became  involved  _  in  the 
struggle  .  .  .  [and  discusses]  the  relationships 
and  the  .  .  .  balance  between  the  three  branches 
of  government.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  rather  simple  statement  that  exciting 
history,  well  presented,  will  make  exciting  read¬ 
ing  is  proven  by  this  .  .  .  superb  and  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  the  great  battle  between 
FDR  and  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  Written  m 
the  ‘popular’  vein,  by  a  practicing  journalist, 
this  study  will  be  read  by  more  than  just  the 
scholarly  community.  Mr.  Baker’s  excellent 
writing  makes  it  easy  to  overlook  the  fine  de¬ 
tail  fhat  he  presents.  ...  A  good  book  that 
will  stir  some  controversy  and  is  recommended 
for  all  public  and  college  libraries.”  John 
Lustig 

Library  J  92:2765  Ag  ’67  180w 
“This  is  both  an  absorbing  and  a  frustrating 
book.  .  .  .  But  the  excitement  of  the  political 
events  is  diminished  by  Mr.  Baker’s  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  handling  of  judicial  history,  and  his  skimpy 
analysis  of  what  it  all  meant.  .  .  .  [Yet  he]  has 
done  superbly  in  his  research.  He  has  inter¬ 
viewed  surviving  participants,  some  of  whom 
testify  to  the  devious  intricacies  of  the  struggle 
by  asking  to  remain  anonymous  even  after 
thirty  years  .  .  .  [and  he]  has  skillfully  found 
many  sources  of  information  well  off  the  beaten 
path.  .  .  .  [But]  he  deals  too  much  in  case 
results,  too  little  in  reasons,  and  concepts  of 
constitutional  law.  .  .  .  [And]  Mr.  Baker’s 
Supreme  Court  .  .  .  seems  peopled  by  cardboard 
figures  rather  than  by  thinking  men.”  A.  L. 
Todd 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  S  24  ’67  850W 


BAKER,  LEONARD.  The  Johnson  eclipse:  a 
president’s  vice  presidency.  280p  pi  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

973.922  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government — 1961-  66-20816 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  other 
review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Freidel 

J  Am  Hist  64:201  Je  67  650w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Gettleman 

Nation  204:150  Ja  30  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Freeman 

Nat  R  18:1331  D  27  ’66  500w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvii  spring  ’67  lOOw 


BAKER,  MARGARET  J.  Porterhouse  Major:  II. 
by  Shirley  Hughes.  116p  $3.95  Prentice-Hall 
Cats — Stories  67-23504 


This  fantasy  centers  on  “a  giant  cat  who. 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  foisted  on  to 
[an  English]  family  whose  father  is  a  dental 
surgeon.  The  children’s  mother  lectures  to  the 
[Women’s  Institute]  on  folklore  and  magic: 
it  is  Rory,  her  youngest,  who  has  the  idea  of 
using  her  reference  books  to  conjure  up  a 


kitten.  The  spell  goes  wrong,  and  he  produces 
Porterhouse.”  (New  Statesman)  “Ages  eight 
to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:180  N  10  67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  MacGibbon 

New  Statesman  73:73  My  26  ’67  IlOw 
“[Here]  is  a  lively  little  tale,  often  amusing 
and  sometimes  touching.  [The]  illustrations, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  rather  staid.”  Richard 
Lockridge  ,  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  5  ’67  90w 
“[This]  is  rather  intense  at  the  beginning. 
But  as  soon  as  the  magic  .  .  .  begins  to  work, 
the  pace  slackens  and  a  relaxed,  often  very 
funny,  story  unfolds.  The  single  aim  of  the 
enormous,  talkative  tabby-cat  is  to  take  over 
the  role  of  Miss  Needlepoint,  the  finnicky, 
efficient  dental  I'eceptionist  who  works  in  the 
house.  .  .  .  [The  illustrations]  skilfully  convey 
the  cosy  domestic  scene  to  which  huge  Porter-¬ 
house,  sprawling  splendidly  round  the  jacket, 
is  such  an  embarrassment.” 

TLS  p461  My  25  ’67  140w 


BAKER,  SIDNEY  J.  The  Australian  language: 
an  examination  of  the  English  language  and 
English  speech  as  used  m  Australia,  froin 
convict  days  to  the  present,  with  special 
reference  to  the  growth  of  indigenous  idiom 
and  its  use  by  Australian  writers.  2d  ed  617p 
$13.45  Tri-ocean  bks. 

427  English  language — Dialects  66-23817 

A  revision  and  expansion  of  the  author’s  The 
Australian  Language  first  published  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  1945. 


“[This]  is  not  just  a  collection  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  slanguage,  as  might  be  thought,  but  a 
painstaking  attempt  to  get  at  Australian  idiom, 
and  wherever  possible  to  account  for  it.  Thus, 
it  begins  with  convict  times,  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  language  in  the  bush,  .  .  .  contiij^ues 
with  the  talk  of  the  cities  yesterday  and  today, 
looks  at  Australia  at  war.  delicately  ap¬ 
proaches  ‘vulgarisms.’  takes  up  pastimes  and 
pleasures,  .  .  .  and  proceeds  to  a  variety  of 
special  fields  of  language.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
comprehensive  to  a  degree  difficult  to  surpass. 

Economist  221:1400  D  31  ’66  500W 
“For  the  last  20  years  Sidney  Baker’s  [book] 
.  .  .  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  Kmde 
to  Australian  speech  and  Idioin.  .  .  .  The 

great  virtue  of  [his]  work  is  that  not  .only 
does  he  explain  meanings,  but  he  traces  origins 
and  cites  sources  in  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances.  He  ends  with  an  informative  chapter  on 
the  Australian  accent  and  speech  patterns. .  This 
is  a  very  readable  work,  in  addition  to  being  a 
valuable  reference  tool  and  is  recommended  for 
all  but  the  very  smallest  libraries.  The  indexing 
is  good.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:777  F  15  ’67  130w 


BAKER,  TIMOTHY.  The  Normans.  317p  11 
maps  $7.96  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


942.02  Normans  in  England.  Great  Britain-- 
History — Norman  period.  1066-1154. 

■Ri-itnir. _ TTistnr-u- — Tn  '■“re  CC-91i71S 


The  author  provides  an  “account  of  the 
events  of  Anglo-Norman  history  between  1042 
and  1087.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Hollister 

Am  Hist  R  72:1367  J1  ’67  400w 


“[Baker]  has  written  an  admirable  popular 
history.  .  .  .  He  has  read  all  the  right  sources 
and  secondary  works  and  is  cautious  in  his  in¬ 
terpretations  and  conclusions.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  clearly  written,  and  nicely  made. 
[It]  is  aimed  at  a  mature  audience,  and  does 
not  pander  to  sensationalism  or  to  easy  gen¬ 
eralizations  or  anecdotalisni.  .  .  .  Popular  his¬ 
tory  at  its  best.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:465  Je  ’67  130w 


“Uncluttered  by  scholarly  paraphernalia,  but 
carrying  an  extensive  bibliography,  this  book 
provides  a  conservatively  modern  synthesis  of 
the  course  and  events  of  the  Conquest  and  a 
rather  full  evaluation  of  its  effects  upon 
society,  government,  the  church,  language, 
architecture  and  the  arts.  Title  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  it  is  no  history  of  the  Normans,  but  It 
does  justice  to  the  Anglo-Norman  achieve¬ 
ment  in  terms  that  will  be  particularly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  general  reader  or  under¬ 
graduate  student.  The  maps,  illustrations  and 
genealogies  are  especially  serviceable.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  school  and  public  library  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:5603  N  15  ‘66  lOOw 
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BAKER,  TIMOTHY — Continued 

“[Mr.  Baker’s]  treatment  of  the  principal 
events  of  these  momentous  years  takes  note  of 
most  of  the  findings  of  recent  scholarship.  His 
description  of  the  cha,nges  that  marked  the 
Conqueror's  reign  in  England  is,  however, 
more  superficial,  and  the  chief  value  of  his 
book  will  be  found  in  its  concluding  chapters. 
Here  Mr.  Baker  supplies  an  informative  and 
sympathetic  study  of  some  of  the  cultural  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  parllcular- 
l.v  as  these  were  reflected  in  the  development 
of  architecture  and  of  the  minor  arts.’’ 

TLS  pl210  D  29  ’66  250w 


BAKST,  JAMES.  A  history  of  Russian-Soviel 
music.  40Gp  il  $12.60  Dodd 
780.917  Music,  Russian— History  and  crit¬ 
icism  66-18319 

This  book  “examines  Russian  music  cliron- 
ologically  beginning  with  the  founding  of  the 
Russian  state  in  the  ninth  century  and  cul¬ 
minating  with  the  present  age  of  ..Soviet  real¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  The  main  emphasis  is  on  Russian 
music  beginning  with  Glinka,  and  ending  with 
the  contemporary  field.  The  discussion  is 
based  on  the  growth  of  social  and  artistic  con¬ 
sciousness  in  nineteenth-century  Russia  and 
the  influence  of  this  awareness  on  the  music 
of  Russian  composers,  including  Mussorgsky, 
Borodin.  Rimskj'-Korsakov,  and  Tchaikovsky. 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“More  a  chronicle  than  a  history  of  Russian- 
Soviet  music.  .  .  .  Some  space  is  given  to 
ideological  considerations.  The  book  is  useful 
because  it  is  based  almost  wholly  on  Soviet 
sources  and  because  it  contains  summaries  of 
operas  and  ballets  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
Undergraduates  should  be  cautioned  about  the 
lack  of  hard  evidence.  .  .  .  Small  but  up-to- 
date  bibliography  of  Russian  sources.” 

Choice  1:990  N  ’67  130w 

“Mr.  Bakst,  who  is  associate  professor  of 
music  at  Brooklyn  College,  tells  a  choppy, 
biographically-framed  story,  centered  on  the 
i9th  century,  set  in  record- jacket  prose. 
Eschewing  documentation,  musical  examples, 
technical  analysis,  connections  with  extra¬ 
musical  events,  and — evidently — primary 
soui'ces.  he  has  nothing  left  but  a  long  pro¬ 
gram  note.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  truistic 
.  .  ,  but  he  is  often  confu.sing  .  .  .  [and  some¬ 
times  naive! .  Nor  is  he  free  from  plain  error 
as  in  supposing  that  medieval  notation  could 
relay  definite  pitch  and  duration.  On  Bakst’s 
style,  suffice  to  say  that  he  begins  six  consecu¬ 
tive  paragraphs  with  the  name  Dargomijsky.” 
G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  91:3131  J1  ’66  160w 
“[’Phis!  book  goes  far  to  remedy  the  neglect 
of  Russian-language  materials  in  R.  A. 
Leonard's  A  History'  of  Russian  Music.  [BBD 
19671,  the  only  work  to  which  it  can  be 
fairly  compared,  .  ,  .  Chief  among  Mr.  Bakst’s 
authorities  seem  to  he:  the  writings  of  Boris 
Asaf’ey'  .  .  .  and  the  official  Soviet  textbook 
histories  of  Russian  music.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bakst 
faithfully  carries  oy'er  into  his  own  text  some 
of  the  peculiar  jargon  of  the  former  and  the 
simplistic  style  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  Given  his 
sources,  the  author  can  perhaps  be  forgiven 
his  reticence  in  treating  the  church-  and 
foreign-dominated  beginnings  of  musical 

life  in  Russia,  and  in  viewing  the  re¬ 
cent  Soviet  past,  so  often  revised  and  still 
full  of  ideological  p'itfalls.  The  notes  and  bib¬ 
liography,  so  important  in  an  introductory 
work  on  a  widely-ignored  topic,  suffer,  as  does 
the  text,  from  the  author’s  .  .  .  mistaken  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  'general  student’  can  read 
either  music  or  Russian  for  himself.  .  .  .  Yet 
whatever  its  shortcomings  as  scholar.ship,  this 
book  does  give  us  much  that  bears  directly  on 
what  is  most  fascinating  about  Russian  rtiusic 
to  the  intelligent  layman.”  R.  S.  Beckwith 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:268  D  ’66 
600w 

Va  Q  R  43:liv  winter  ’67  120w 


BALASU  BRAHMAN  YAM,  S.  R.  Early  Chola 
art.  2pts  pt  1  265p  pi  $15  Asia  pub. 

726  Temples,  Architecture,  Indie.  Cho],as 

SA67-3110 

This  volume  offers  a  “survey  of  the  temples 
of  the  early  Chola  period  (A.D,  850-985) — a 

phase  of  South  Indian  art  .  .  .  [of]  the  period 
of  the  first  two  rulers  of  the  Vijayalaya  line, 
Vi.ia.yalaya  himself  and  his  son,  Aditya  I.  The 
account  of  each  temple  contains  its  geographi¬ 


cal  setting,  identification  ^^d  description  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  historical  survey 
tracing  the  chronological  development  of  the 
temples  during  the  P®id°d.  [.A 
will  deal  with  the  perl^  frorn  the 
Parantaka  I  to  that  of  Rajaraja  I.  (Publisher  s 
note)  Glossary'.  _ 

Choice  4:809  O  ’67  170w 
“[The  author]  supplements  his  careM 
sis  of  architectural  construction,  the  stone 
carved  images  and  decorations,  and  the  inscnp- 
tions  with  nearly  120  pages  of .  .P^Ptosn^phs 
that  unfortunately  are  not  of  a  satisfying  qual¬ 
ity.  He  assumes  that  his  reader  has  consider¬ 
able  background  knowledge,  and  ey^en  the  glos¬ 
sary  is  insufficient,  since  many  of  the  words  in 
Tamil  are  omitted.  .  ...  In  spite  of  its  ^ont" 
comings,  special  collections  on  Indian  archuec- 
ture  will  need  to  purchase  this  book.  Paul 

von  Khrum  oo-vu?  .Te  1  ’67  130w 


raldWIN,  GORDON  C.  Strange  peoples  and 
stranger  customs.  2G9p  il  maps  $3.75:  lib  bdg 
$3.48  Norton 

390  Manners  and  customs.  Society, 

This  book  is  divided  “according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  race,  stature,  origin;  the  different 
eating  habits,  home-building,  clothing,  decora¬ 
tion  of  bodies,  uses  .of  fire  and  customs  in  oook- 
Ing.  use  of  pottery  and  other  vessels,  weapons 
and  modes  of  warfare,  trade  and  transportation, 
communication,  social  customs,  superstitons. 
mapfic  as  medicine,  [andl  burial  customs.  (Best 
■Rihi inffrA.T>bv.  Glossary.  Index. 


“Excellent  supplementaiy  reading  for  high 
school  student|.^j|  ^ 

“In  a  fashion  reminiscent  of  Ripley’s  ‘Believe 
It  Or  Not,’  the  author  has  crammed  into  tills 
awkyy'ardly  titled,  book  a  variety  of  exotica 
showing  the  weird  ways  of  historical  nnd  pres¬ 
ent-day  primitive  peoples.  .  •,-_The  reader  is 
overyy'helmed  by  the  amount  of  detail,  which  is 
poorly  organized.  Most  distressing,  however,  is 
the  ethnocentric  approach  which  inplles  that  all 
W'avs  but  ours  are  ‘strange.’  A  brief  chapter 
at  the  end  attempts  to  counter  this  impression, 
but  the  point  has  been  firmly  established  ear¬ 
lier.”  E'iifh  Crawford 


BALDWIN,  ROBERT  E.  Economic  dey'elopment 
and  export  growth;  a  study  9f  Norttern 
Rhodesia,  1920-1960.  254p  $6  Uniy'.  of  Calif, 
press 

330.9689  Zambia— Economic  conditions. 

'Zamhifl — Gm'nmftrcft  GD-loUyl 


The  author’s  central  thesis  “is  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  characteristics  of  the  production_  function 
in  the  pioneer  export  Industry  are  crucial  deter¬ 
minants  of  the  pattern  and  pace  of  economic 
change  in  an  underdeveloped  economy.  This  ap¬ 
proach  permits  a  broad  differentiation  betyveen 
two  types  of  underdeveloped  economy:  (1)  those 
in  which  the  export  base  is  organized  around 
large-scale  enterprises  created  by  external  cap¬ 
ital  and  enterprise:  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
export  base  is  built  up  around  the  outputs  of 
peasant  producers.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  Intended 
to  deal  systematically  .  .  .  with  an  economy  of 
the  first  type.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“As  Baldwin  successfully  demonstrates,  the 
export  technology  hypothesis  has  considerable 
explanatory  power  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  (Zambia  since  1964).  .  .  .  The  line  of 
interpretation  which  links  retarded  economic 
advance  with  the  failure  of  Africans  to  respond 
positively  to  the  emergence  of  new  economic 
opportunities  is  explicitly  rejected  by  Baldwin 
with  the  aid  of  fresh  data  from  the  records  of 
the  copperbelt  mining  companies.  His  attempt 
to  demonstrate  a  positive  supply  response  by 
African  farmers  to  price  Incentives  Is  less 
satisfying.  Lacking  data  for  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Baldwin  puts  multiple  regression  analysis  to 
work  on  material  gathered  by  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Department  of  Native  Agriculture. 
.  .  .  As  a  well-documented  and  well-argued 
discussion  of  a  special  type  of  economic  expan¬ 
sion,  this  book  can  be  read  with  profit  bv  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  underdeveloped  world.”  W.  J. 
Barber 

Am  Econ  R  57:620  Je  ’67  llOOw 
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"Professor  Baldwin  has  written  an  extremely 
interesting  book  on  the  economy’s  earlier  days. 
.  .  .  It  is  in  many  respects  a  story  dominated 
by  copper,  and  Baldwin’s  efforts  are  directed  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  copper’s  export 
growth  on  the  general  pattern  of  development 
in  this  underdeveloped  region.  ...  In  my 
opinion  Baldwin  is  too  optimistic-  In  forecast¬ 
ing.  ‘If  .  .  .  the  wages  of  African  skilled  work¬ 
ers  are  not  set  at  the  artificially  high  European 
levels,  Zambia  could  become  a  major  exporter 
of  manufactured  products  in  Africa.’  Aside  from 
this  I  find  it  difficult  to  disagree  with  [his] 
arguments.  This  is  a  sound  book,  well  written 
and  appealing  to  those  economists  who  think 
that  the  basic  fundamentals  of  economic  theory 
can  help  in  the  analysis  of  the  development 
process.”  R.  W.  Jones 

J  Pol  Econ  76:421  Ag  ’67  850w 


BALDWIN,  ROBERT  E.  Trade,  growth,  and 
the  balance  of  payments.  See  Trade,  growth, 
and  the  balance  of  payments 


BALET,  JAN.  JoanJo;  a  Portuguese  tale;  story 
and  pictures  by  Jan  Balet.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  unp  $4.50  Dial  press 

67-5554 

"Small  Joanjo  is  tired  of  fish,  tired  of  the 
taste  of  fish  and  the  smell  of  fish  in  Nazard, 
the  Portuguese  fishing  village  where  he  lives. 
He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  eventually  having 
to  lead  the  grueling,  sometimes  hazardous  life 
of  a  fisherman.  Then  he  has  a  .  .  .  dream  in 
which  he  is  more  and  more  powerful,  until  his 
king,  jealous  of  Joanjo’s  might,  has  him  shot 
from  a  cannon.  When  he  wakes,  Joanjo  turns 
with  relief  to  his  homely  surroundings  and  the 
succulent  smell  of  fish  soup.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to 
eight.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Bthna  Sheehan 

America  li'7:614  N  4  ’67  60w 
“[This]  is  a  book  that  should  satisfy  the 
most  demanding  tastes  of  parents  and  children, 
of  artists  and  librarians.  .  .  .  Thirty-two  pages 
of  a  good  story,  with  fine  design,  full-color 
illustrations,  beautifully  reproduced  and  printed, 
a  solid  cloth  binding,  and  an  attractive  jacket.” 
Fritz  Eichenberg 

Book  Week  p20  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ’67 
330w 

Horn  Bk  43:580  O  '67  140w 
"The  dream  sequences  are  imaginatively 
shown  in  this  oversize  (9%"  x  11%")  picture 
hook.  The  stylized  art  work  is  colorful  and 
perfectly  suited  to  the  folk  theme,  but  the  un¬ 
imaginative  text  is  an  Inadequate  vehicle  for 
the  strong  illustrations.”  M.  H.  Edmonds 
Library  J  92:3837  O  15  ’67  lOOw 
“Though  the  story  has  moments  of  charm, 
the  switch  from  reality  to  dream  and  back  is 
too  contrived  to  convince;  but  it’s  a  mar^'elous 
vehicle  for  Jan  Balet’s  decorative  stylized 
panoramas  of  village  life.  A  cast  of  plaid- 
shirted  fishermen,  shawled  and  aproned  wives, 
gold-braided  musicians,  soldiers  and  officials 
parades  through  the  pages.  From  beach  to 
shop  to  outdoor  cafe,  it’s  a  festive  medley  of 
shapes,  patterns  and  shining  color.”  Alice  Low 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  20  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:48  S  16  ’67  130w 
TLS  pll48  N  30  ’67  50w 


tions  that  have  been  proposed:  government 
ownership  of  the  minimum  U.S.  flag  fleet  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  defense,  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  labor  disputes,  reliance  on  foreign-flag 
shipping,  and  application  of  antitrust  restraints 
to  maritime  unions.”  (J  Pol  Econ)  A  former 
United  States  senator  and  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Taft-Hartloy  Act,  the  author  has  also 
been  a  vice  president  of  States  Marine  Lines, 
the  largest  United  States  flag  unsubsidized 
berth  operator.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  a  very  readable  fashion  [the  author!  tells 
the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  maritime  unions 
and  the  tactics  they  used  to  obtain  and  hold 
their  dominance  over  the  .shipping  industry. 
.  .  .  Senator  Ball  presents  an  intriguing  story 
of  the  growth  of  union  power,  rising  wage 
costs,  the  passage  of  crew  subsidy  laws  which 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
United  States  flag  vessel  as  compared  to  the 
‘tramp’  or  unscheduled  vessel,  .  .  .  and,  finally, 
the  anger  and  disgruntlement  of  union  leaders 
directed  against  the  ‘runaway’  or  ‘flag  of  neces¬ 
sity’  vessels,  which  the  unions  call  the  ‘flag 
of  convenience.’  Eveiy  recent  governmental 
commission  set  up  to  solve  the  maritime  di-- 
lemma  confirms  Ball’s  analysis  of  the  problems. 
E.  B.  Shils 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:282  S  '67  900w 
J  Pol  Econ  75:112  F  ’67  200w 
"[The  author]  pre.sents  a  deceptively  simple 
thesis,  that  the  relative  power  positions  of  the 
maritime  unions  and  shipping  employers  was 
completely  reversed  between  the  1930’s  and  the 
1950’s  .  .  .  [and  that]  unions  have  unlimited 
power  which  they  may  abuse.  ...  A  Neand¬ 
erthal  labor  relations  policy  complete  with 
stone-headed  axes  for  beating  down  labor  is 
proposed.  This  is  of  possible  interest  to  li¬ 
braries  that  want  everything  on  the  shipping 
industiy.”  William  Gibelman 

Library  J  91:3726  Ag  ’66  160w 


BALLET,  ARTHUR  H.,  ed.  Playwrights  for 
tomorrow:  a  collection  of  plays:  ed.  with  an 
introd.  by  Arthur  H.  Ballet.  2v  274:283p  ea 
,$6.75;  pa  ea  $1.95  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
812  American  drama — Collections  66-19124 
These  plavs  were  written  by  young  drama¬ 
tists  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota’s  Office  for  Advanced 
Drama  Research  “Contents:— v.  1:  Schevill, 
American  power:  Terry.  Ex-Miss  Copper  Queen 
on  a  Set  of  Pills:  Johnson,  A  Bad  Play  for 
an  Old  Lady:  McNally,  And  Things  That  Go 
Bump  in  the  Night;  v.2:  Fornfis,  Tango  Palace: 
The  Successful  Life  of  Three:  Boretz.  Shelter 
Area:  Kalcheim,  And  the  Boy  Who  Came  to 
Leave.”  (Choice) 

“Several  of  the  young  writer.s  represented 
(and  especially  Terrence  McNally.  Megan  Terry, 
and  Lee  Kalcheim)  clearly  have  Important  ta¬ 
lents,  but  none  of  the  plays  here  is  fully  real¬ 
ized.  Thus  the  collection  is  more  a  progress  re¬ 
port  than  anything  else.  Recommended  only 
for  comprehensive  iibrarie.s." 

Choice  4:178  Ap  ’67  120w 
“Some  of  these  plays  seem  rather  amateur¬ 
ish,  some  are  quite  conventional  and  others 
extremely  experimental.  And  Things  That  Go 
Bump  in  the  Night  by  Terrence  McNally  has 
had  two  New  York  productions,  ...  it  seems 
fresh  and  provocative  as  one  reads  it.  .  .  . 
Public  and  college  libraries  with  any  sizable 
drama  collections  should  get  both  volumes  if 
possible.”  C.  A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:2080  Ap  16  6b  250w 


EALINKY,  ALEXANDER.  Planning  and  the 
market  in  the  U.S.S.R. :  the  1960’s.  See  Plan¬ 
ning  and  the  market  in  the  U.S.S.R:  the  1960’s 


BALL,  JOSEPH  H.  The  government- subsidized 
union  monopoly:  a  study  of  labor  practices 
in  the  shipping  industry.  304p  $7  Labor  policy 
assn,  inc. 

331.881  Labor  unions.  Industrial  relations. 

Shipping — U.S.  66-17552 

“This  book  is  a  case  study  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  the  U.S.  maritime  Industry. 
.  .  .  The  first  of  three  parts  of  the  volume 
describes  and  analyzes  the  current  labor- 
relations  situation  .  .  .  [and  presents]  a  study 
of  union  power  sources  and  a  series  of  incidents 
illustrating  uses  and  abuses  of  that  power. 
The  second  section  is  a  narrative  history  of  the 
development  of  unions  and  labor  relations.  .  .  . 
[The  final  section]  discusses  four  possible  solu- 


BALLINGER,  HARRY  R.  Painting  sea  and 
.shore;  a  complete  guide  to  the  technique  of 
marine  painting  in  oils  [new  ed.  ed.  by  Susan 
E.  Meyer].  174p  11  col  il  $10.96  Watson-Guptlll 
758  Marine  painting  66-18664 

This  book  combines  the  author’s  Painting 
Sea  and  Surf,  1957  and  Painting  Boats  and 
Plarbors.  1959.  “Separate  chapters  are  devoted 
to  subjects  such  as  materials  and  tools:  com¬ 
position:  perspective:  colors:  wave  action:  skies: 
planning  and  executing  seascapes:  rocky  shores: 
sandy  beaches:  open  sea:  boats:  harbors:  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  harbor  paintings:  daytime 
and  nighttime  subjects;  ships  at  sea  and  along 
the  coast:  painting  on  the  spot:  painting  in 
the  studio:  and  practice  subjects  for  the  reader.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  is  a  how-to-do-it  book  directed  to  the 
Sunday  painter:  it  is  very  prescriptive,  chatty, 
and  directs  the  student  through  every  step. 
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BALUINGER,  H.  R. — Continued 
This  book  leaves  so  little  room  for  individual 
experimentation  and  development  that  it  has 
no  place  in  libraries  either  on  the  college  or 
high  school  levels.  It  runs  counter  to  the 
qualities  which  are  basic  to  good  art  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  4:32  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
‘■[The  avithor’s  two  earlier  books  have  been 
combined]  with  only  minor  changes.  Practical 
advice  and  personal  experience  are  offered  which 
are  directed  more  to  the  practiced  painter  than 
to  the  neophyte.  The  consolidation  of  the  two 
books  makes  for  convenience  but  does  not 
necessitate  the  replacement  of  the  two  separate 
works.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:5379  N  1  ’66  70w 


BALNAVES,  JOHN.  Australian  libraries.  (Ar- 
chon  bk)  96p  $3.50  Shoe  String 
021  Libraries — Australia  66-7060 

“The  author  presents  in  nine  .  .  .  chapters 
me  background,  history,  and  structure  of  li¬ 
brary  services,  national  and  state,  public, 
academic,  and  special  libraries,  library  associa¬ 
tions,  library  education,  and  library  co-opera¬ 
tion.”  (Library  Q) 


John  Balnaves,  of  the  National  Library  of 
Australia  .  .  .  presents  a  tightly  organized 
survey  of  past  and  present  developments,  right¬ 
ly  stressing  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
past  30  years.  .  .  .  The  high  degree  of  com¬ 
pression  occasionally  suggests  that  we  are  read- 
notes.  Nonetheless,  this  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  library  science  collections.”  Norman 
Horrocks 

Library  J  92:218  Ja  15  ’67  260w 
“’The  dust  jacket  says  that  this  book  is 
specially  written  for  American  readers.  How¬ 
ever.  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  preface,  it  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  textbook  for  students  of  li- 
brarianship  and  was  published  originally  by 
Cheshire  of  Melbourne.  Throughout  the  work, 
the  author  draws  comparisons  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  library  scene.  The  book  is  an 
unpretentious,  systematic  survey  of  Australian 
libraries  and  as  readable  as  any  such  survey 
can  be.  The  history  and  present  status  of 
Australian  libraries  is  little  known  outside 
Australia,  and  this  book  fills  a  gap  in  the 
world  history  of  libraries.”  G.  M.  Jenks 
Library  Q  37:245  Ap  ’67  650w 


BALOGH,  THOMAS.  The  economics  of  poverty. 
381p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

330  Underdeveloped  areas  67-10985 

A  collection  of  essays  on  the  economics  of 
the  developing  countries.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are:  “the  transforming  of  primitive 
agriculture:  .  .  .  education  and  economic 

growth;  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  the  inter¬ 
national  aspects  of  aid  versus  trade;  the  po¬ 
litical  strategy  involved  in  aid  programs  [and 
problerns  of]  .  .  .  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
tropical  Africa,  Malta.  Jamaica,  Asia,  and  .  .  . 
India.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  material  has 
been  previously  printed  in  various  pub¬ 
lications.  Index. 


While  the  villain  of  the  piece — the  perfectly 
competitive  economic  model — is  essentially  a 
foil,  the  positive  approach  and  emphasis  on 
specific  country  problems  is  a  valuable  antidote 
to  much  abstract  and  overgeneralized  thinking 
about  the  concrete  problems  facing  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  And  when  the  author  gets 
down  to  the  business  of  analyzing  and  assess- 
ing  ttese  problems  in  particular  contexts,  his 
insights  and  recommendations  usually  are 
emiimntly  practical  and  relevant.”  K.  M. 
Kauffman 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:275  S  ’67  480w 
Choice  4:556  J1  ’67  130w 


Balogh  is  one  of  the  pioneer  writers, 
one  of  the  new  orthodox’,  in  this  field.  He 
has  some  distinguished  converts,  as  the  dedica- 
tion  of  this  book  (to  ‘H.W.’)  Indicates.  .  .  . 

diverse  and  considerable 
experience  of  advising  the  leaders  of  emergent 
TOur^ries  (-who  often,  one  suspects,  turned  to 
Dr  Balogh  to  escape  from  the  primitive  con¬ 
servatism  of  advisers  provided  through  official 
channels)  produce  a  kaleidoscope  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  inductions  and  assertions,  mostly  un- 
certainly  unsupported  by 
untested  and  in  some  cases 
probcibly  untest.abl©.  Th©r©  A,r©  nbonf  2n 

Index  to  population  growth, 
but  the  374  pa^es  of  text  contain  only  one 


paragraph  (admittedly  a  cogent  one)  on  the 
need  for  population  control,  although  this  is  a 
far  more  important  subject  than  any  dealt  with 
in  the  book.”  Robin  Marris 

New  Statesman  72:746  N  18  66  lOSOw 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Verno^n 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  19  ’67  800w 
“Thomas  Balogh  believes  that  the  world  is  a 
ticking  time  bomb.  Rich  nations  are  getting 
richer  while  poor  nations  are  getting  poorer-— 
and  unless  the  trend  is  radically  reversed, 
warns  the  author,  all  the  colored  races  will 
embrace  Chinese-style  totalitarianism.  His  thesis 
is  well-worn  and  his  stark  pessimism  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  but  the  problem  of  widening  inequali¬ 
ties  is  all  too  real  and  urgent.  Balogh’ s  book 
does  not  make  comfortable  reading — his  style 
is  both  windy  and  wooden,  his  ideas  are  im¬ 
moderate.  Yet  it  is  an  important  book.  .  .  . 
[He]  hammers  at  one  'main  point;  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  must  rapidly  Industrialize  by 
‘conscious  planning  and  state  intervention.’ 

.  .  .  No  one  denies  that  today’s  underdeveloped 
nations  will  have  to  use  considerable  planning 
and  controls  if  they  hope  to  make  progress, 
but  Balogh’ s  case  is  too  extreme,  too  rigid.” 
Time  89:84  Ja  20  ’67  760w 
“It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  [Dr.  Balogh] 
is  humanly  right,  even  though  occasionally 
wrong  in  detail,  that  where  the  heart  is  correct, 
the  analysis  cannot  be  substantially  in  error. 

.  .  .  The  links  between  politics,  economics 

and  social  exploitation  are  [the  author’s]  major 
concern,  and  in  this  context  the  essay  on  the 
mechanism  of  neo-imperialism  is  of  central 
importance.  Perhaps  a  note  of  warning  needs 
to  be  sounded.  Dr.  Balogh’ s  argument  is  fresh, 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  perception  of  things 
as  they  are,  yet  his  persistent  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  market-oriented  economics  may 
lead  hostile  critics  to  misinterpret  his  argu¬ 
ments.  ...  In  the  essay  on  the  mechanism 
of  neo-imperialism.  Dr.  Balogh  breaks  away 
from  this  habit,  and  the  consequences  of  his 
freedom  to  forge  new  methods  of  analysis  are 
a  greater  profundity  of  thought,  and  many 
valuable  insights.” 

TLS  P1167  D  15  ’66  2200w 


BALSDON,  J.  P.  V.  D.  Julius  Caesar;  a  politi¬ 
cal  biography  [Eng  title:  Julius  Caesar  and 
Rome].  184p  maps  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Caesar,  Caius  Julius  67-16062 

“This  addition  to  the  English  ‘Teach  Tour- 
self  History’  series  .  .  .  concentrates  on  the 
complex  political  and  military  history  of  Rome 
in  the  late  Republic.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“An  excellent  popular  account  .  .  .  written 
by  a  distinguished  British  scholar  who,  here 
discarding  the  apparatus  of  scholarship  but 
not  its  results,  presents  a  readable  and  probable 
account  of  Caesar’s  career  based  on  the  best 
modem  judgment.  The  point  of  view  is 
generally  sympathetic,  but  ancient  and  modem 
criticism  of  Caesar  is  objectively  weighed  and 
sometimes  accepted.  The  political  situation  of 
Caesar’s  time  as  well  as  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments  are  weU  presented,  and  his  personality 
and  motivation  delineated  within  the  limits  of 
the  evidence.  ...  Of  interest  to  scholars,  de¬ 
spite  the  absence  of  notes  and  bibliography,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  careful  synthesis.  ...  A  must  for 
college  and  secondary  school  libraries.” 

Choice  4:886  O  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Avery 

Class  World  61:50  O  ’67  210w 


“Professor  Balsdon  is  a  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  has  written  several  other 
studies  on  Roman  history.  Unfortunately,  [he] 
assumes  more  in  the  way  of  classical  back¬ 
ground  than  most  interested  readers  in  the 
American  general  public  will  have.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  is  an  objective,  helpful  study  of  Caesar, 
and  IS  recommended  with  this  one  reservation.” 
R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:1480  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 


[’The  author]  has  a  splendid  narrative  ability 
willing-  to  assess,  to  explain,  to  beg 
to  differ,  sometimes  to  judge.  ...  He  also 
provides  a  skfilful  introduction  into  the  political 
institutions  of  the  late  Republic.  .  .  .  What- 
carries  away  from  Mr.  Balsdon’s 
swift  biography,  one  will  have  a  very  different 
Image  from  Plutarch’s  (and  Shakespeare’s)  of 
tn©_  1*^6  Caesar  played  and  of  the  narrow 
social  base  on  which  his  assassins  stood.”  M  I 
Finley  '  • 


nev  OT  BOOKS  9;Z9  S  14  ’67  J200w 


Reviewed  by  E.  N.  Tigerstedt 
Yale  R  57:127  O  ’67  750w 
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BALTAZAR,  EULALIO  R.  TeUhard  and  the 
supernatural.  336p  $6.95  Helicon  press 

201  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre.  ^Super¬ 
natural  66-26481 

Dissatisfaction  “with  the  defenders  of  Teil¬ 
hard  .  .  .  prompted  [the  a,uthor]  to  develop 
a  philosophy  of  process.  This,  he  thinks,  will 
reconcile  two  seemingly  contradictory  beliets, 
the  gratuity  of  the  supernatural  and  .that 
Christ  is  essential  to  the  intelligibility  of  the 
universe.’  .  .  .  [Part  One  deals]  with  the 
problem  of  the  supernatural,  its  histoiw,  and 
its  importance  in  the  Christian  renewal.  .  .  . 
[Part  2  develops]  the  philosophy  of  process  and 
the  need  of  thinking  in  paradox.  Part  3,  the 
application  of  the  philosophy  of  process,  treats 
ol  man  and  grace,  evolution  and.  incarnation, 
and  semantics  for  a  Christian  universe.  (Di- 
brary  J) 

“Baltaxax’s  intention  is  to  raise  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  he  answers.  This  he  does  'wth 
admirable  clarity.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended 

both  as  a  first-rate  study  of  Teilhard  s  thought 
and  as  a  significant  attempt  to  articulate  the 
philosophical  assumptions  involved  in  theo¬ 
logical  renewal.  ’  ’  .  „ . 

Choice  4:686  S  '67  180w 

“Understandably.  [Dr.  Baltazar’s]  Christian 
concerns  lead  him  to  dissociate  his  th^ght  from 
that  of  Whitehead  and  Alexander.  But  it  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery  why  he  overlooks  those  who 
have  worked  on  a  process-oriented  theism,  con¬ 
genial  to  Christianity:  Charles  Hartshorne. 
Daniel  Day  Williams.  Bernard  Meland.  Schubert 
Ogden  are  not  mentioned.  We  are  happy  that 
Protestant- Catholic  dialogue  on  pro^ss  thought 
has  received  a  boost.  Too  bad  that  that  dialogue 
did  not  go  on  inside  this  useful  and  miportaiit 

Christian  Century  83:1539  D  14  ’66  lOOw 

“While  the  professional  philosopher  might  be 
bored  or  annoyed  by  the  amount  of  repetition, 
other  reflective  readers  might  appreciate  the 
repeated  emphasis  on  precision  of  thinking  ana 
on  attention  to  the  accurate  rneamng  of  terms 
in  their  present  context.  It  is  as  though  a 
teacher  were  giving  continuous  exercises  in  this 
skill.  Concrete  examples  taken  from  seeds, 
acorns  and  oaks,  growth  of  a  child,  and  mar¬ 
riage  illuminate  the  text.  Interpretations  of 
scripture,  both  as  a  history  and  as  revelation 
are  at  times  ingenious  hut  satisfying  and 
stimulating.  There  seems  to  be  a  complete  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Teilhard’s  synthesis  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  all  phases  of  the  world  to  converge  In 
Omega.  For  seminary,  college  and  public  ii- 
brarres.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  91:5622  N  15  66  350w 

“To  say  that  there  is  something  over  nature 
(super-natural)  is  to  say  that  nature  is  under; 
and  that,  you  see,  is  an  insult  to  the 
World.  .  .  .  We  must  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  as  life-upon-life-added  in  the 
present,  so  we  may  look  forward  to  the  buper- 
man  we  shall  collectively  become  some  un¬ 
determined  aeons  hence. 

in  what,  so  help  me.  the  author  calls  a  3-D 
universe.  Teilhard  is  well  served.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  do  reveal  what  he  stands  for:  the  dis- 
nlacing  of  philosophy  by  Newspeak.  G.  Wills 
Placing  21  -67  igow 


BAMBERGER,  CARL,  ed.  The  conductor’s  art; 
il.  by  H  F.  Dolbln.  322p  $6.50:  pa  $2.95  Mc- 
Gr&w 

785.06  Conducting  65-15926 

The  editor  “presents  a  collection  of  about 
30  essays  by  conductors  introduced  by  his  .own 
Wstoiy  of  conducting.  .  .  .  'I'he  writers 
discuss  many  sides  of  a  conductor  s  responsi¬ 
bility  from  time-beating  and  rehearsal  rou¬ 
tines  to  his  duty  to  singers  in  opera  his  p  ace 
in  musica.1  lif6,  fi.nd  his  t6iTip6r8,ni6nt,  (Li- 
brary  J)  _ 

“Professor  Bamberger  [is]  head  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  opera  departments  of  the  Mannes 
College  of  Music,  and  a  widely  known  con¬ 
ductor  about  New  York.  ...  In  length  the 
pieces  range  from  brief  [selected]  precepts  and 
Illuminating  remarks  (e.g.,  Verdi.  Mahler,  Tos¬ 
canini )  to  more  or  less  systematic  discussions 
Sf  certain  aspects  of  the  art  (e.g..  Berlioz. 
Wagner.  Weingartner).  Some  are  farniliar  re¬ 
prints*  some  have  been  culled  from  letters  and 
nSo’oks  .  Most  of  Ithe^  contributors]  are 
Germans,  but,  as  Mr.  Bamberger  sap,  they 
happen  to  be  the  ones  who  have  bothered  or 
felt^lmpelled  to  set  down  their  thoughts.  This 


primarily  nontechnical  work  is  for  any  In*- 
terested  reader,  general  or  non-specialist. 

C.  K.  J  90:1908  Ap  15  ’65  150w 

Library  J  90:3138  J1  ’65  30w  lYA] 
“Although  [this]  is  certainly  a  well-made  an- 
tlmlogy  ...  it  is  too  vague  and  non-specihc 
to  be  used  as  a  textbook  and  too  general  to 
assist  in  solving  interpretive  problems  m 
specific  works,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  offer  really  stimulating  reading  for  the  lay 
reader.  Moreover,  many  of  the  articles  are 
still  easily  available  in  the  works  from  which 
thev  have  been  taken,  so  that  the  need  for 
such  an  anthology  as  this  entirely  ^capes  my 
notice.  .  .  .  There  is  an  index,  the  use  of 
which  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.  .  .  .  Few 
people,  indeed,  would  use  this  book  to  find  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  listed  [there] .  What 
they  would  seek  are  references  to  tempos, 
phrasing,  orchestral  balance,  and  other  con¬ 
cepts  of  conducting.  .  .  .  These  are  the  very 
thmgs  that  are.  omitted."  Karl  Kroeser 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:278  D  66 
650w 


BAMFORD,  FRANCIS.  Vicious  circle:  the  case 
of  the  missing  Irish,  crown  jewels  [byj  bran- 
cis  Bamford  and  Viola  Bankes.  212p  pi  $0.95 
Horizon  press 

364.1  Order  of  Saint  Patrick.  Crown  jewels 
—Ireland  66-16305 

The  authors  consider  the  circumstances .  sur¬ 
rounding  the  unsolved  mystery  of  the.dis^ap- 
pearance  of  the  Irish  Crown  Jewels  in  1JU7 
from  Dublin  Castle.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  92:2400  Je  15  67  120w 

“Politics,  religion,  arson,  murder,  libel  suito 
homosexuality  are  blended  in  a  devil  s  br^ 
that  makes  fascinating  reading,  even  though 
tlie  authors,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  un¬ 
able  to  tie  everything  together  in  a  neat 
knot.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ’67  60w 
“[The  authors]  provide  an  excellent  If 
slightly  romantic  survey  of  the  story  and  us 
tragic  aftermath,  but  not  the  whole 
there  are  still  several  sourcespf  possible  evi- 
dence  to  which  access  Is  not  perrnitted  ^J^d 
the  authors  do  not  follow  up  all  their  own 

clues.”  ^^21  Je  17  '65  700w 


BANDELIER,  ADOLPH  Fl  The .  S'outhwestern 
jo-urnals  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier, 
ed.  and  annot.  by  Charl^  H.  L^nge  and  Car- 
roll  L  Riley  [pub.  with]  the  School  of  Am. 
research.  462p  il  maps  $10  Mus.  of  N.Mex. 
press  „  ,, 

970.4  Indians  of  North  America— South¬ 
west,  New.  Southwest,  New — ^Antiquities. 
Southwest,  New— Description  and  traYi7862 

“This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  planned  to 
nresent  the  most  pertinent  journal  notes  and 
obtwwations  made  in  the.  field  by  this  Pioneer¬ 
ing  19th-century  American  anthropolog^t. 
(Library  J)  Glossary  of  Spanish  terms.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  _ 

“While  the  editors  have  made  certain  dele¬ 
tions  of  irrelevant  material,  Bandelier  s  writing 
remains  tedious,  disconnected,  and  often  naive. 

Furthei-more,  the  editors  unfortunately 
have"  been  somewhat  inconsistent  in  their  an¬ 
notations.  .  .  .  Before  [further  volum.es]  ap¬ 
pear.  the  editors  should  exercise  more  ethno- 
historical  acuity.  .  ..  .  The  dianes  present  some 
good,  albeit  esoteric,  facts .  of  Ibieblo  life  as 
well  as  miscellaneous  details  of  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  anthropological  research  m  New  Mexico 
in  the  1880’s.  But,  almost  pai-adoxic^ly,  m 
spite  of  these  criticisms.  Bandelier  s  loum^s, 
for  whatever  use.  will  be  more  valuable  to  the 
specialist  in  southwestern  antbropology  than  to 
the  historian. ’^.R.  C.  E^ler^  ^lOw 

“[The]  journals  clearly  reflect  [Bandelier’s] 
broad  approach  to  culture  history  m  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  data  from  archival,  archae9logical. 
and  ethnological  research,  and  contain  ma¬ 
terials  of  lasting  value  because  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  flora  and  fauna,  geographic  features, 
events  and  people.  'They  rnake  fascinating 
reading  for  anyone  with  slightost  interest 
in  the  time  or  the  place.  .  .  .  [The  book  con- 
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BANDELIER,  A.  F. — Oontinued 
tains]  a  concentrated  biography  of  Bandolier 
and  an  evaiuation  of  his  work:  maps  of  the 
area:  selected  sketches  from  the  journals:  .  .  . 
a  good  glossary:  [and]  good  photographic 
illustrations.  It  should  be  in  every  library.” 
Choice  3:965  D  ’66  250w 

“Never  Intended  for  publication,  [this]  is 
nevertheless  a  very  interesting  work,  revealing 
Bandelier’s  approach  to  his  task,  and  his  de¬ 
veloping  concept  of  Pueblo  society.  And  it  is 
very  informative  of  Bandelier  himself.  During 
this  period  he  lived  among  and  studied  es¬ 
pecially  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  Peco'S, 
and  Cochiti,  with  shorter  trips  to  others.  .  .  . 
The  editors  faced  a  huge  task,  but  have  done 
it  well.  From  the  original  journals,  they  have 
omitted  much  non-essential  information,  such 
as  Bandelier’s  constant  accounts  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  other  material  not  relevant  to  the 
Southwest.”  G.  P.  Hammond 

.1  Am  Hist  53:612  D  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:4689  O  1  ’66  270w 


BANKES,  VIOLA,  jt.  auth.  Vicious  circle.  See 
Bamford,  P. 


BANNISTER,  ROBERT  C.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker:  the  mind  and  thought  of  a  progres¬ 
sive,  by  Robert  C.  Bannister,  Jr.  335p  11  ,$7.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Baker,  Ray  Stannard  66-12486 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H,  Semonche 

Am  Hist  R  72:726  Ja  ’67  430w 
Am  Lit  38:697  Ja  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bannister 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:218  Ja  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Duffy 

Canadian  Forum  46:236  Ja  ’67  1550w 
.Reviewed  by  David  Chalmers 

J  Am  Hist  53:848  Mr  ’67  420w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxx  winter  ’67  190w 


BANTON,  MICHAEL,  ed.  The  social  anthro¬ 
pology  of  complex  societies.  156p  il  $6.50 
Praeger 


301.4  Sociology,  Anthropology  [66-76930] 
This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
‘  papers  presented  at  the  conference  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Social  Anthropologists  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  with  their  American  colleagues.  The 
six  papers  in  this  volume  [are]  by  B.  R.  Wolf, 
B,  Benedict,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  J.  Loudon,  A.  C. 
Mayer,  and  R.  Frankenberg.”  (Choice)  For  the 
previous  volume.  Anthropological  Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Religion,  see  BRD  1966. 


8AR-ZOHAR,  MICHEL,  The  hunt  for  German 
scientists:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Len  Ortzen, 
207p  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

920  Scientists  67-14859 

The  author  tells  about  the  efforts  of  various 
countries  to  gain  the  services  of  German  sci¬ 
entists  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  1961. 
His  story  includes  “German  scientists  taken  to 
Los  Alamos  and  Alabama,  to  launching  sites 
deep  in  Siberia,  to  small  laboratories  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  South  Africa  and 
to  Peron’s  Argentina.  The  author  [attempts  to 
show]  the  motivation  of  scientists  who  turned 
to  espionage,  and  seeks  to  evaluate  Russia’s 
alleged  superiority  in  the  space  race.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Originally  published  in  1965  as 
La  Chasse  aux  Savants  Allemands. 


Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  18  ’67 

350w 

“Parts  of  this  story  have  been  told  before, 
but  previous  accounts  tend  to  deal  only  with 
a  particular  group  of  scientists,  those  employed 
in  atomic  and  rocket  research.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bar- 
Zohar  does  not  add  much  new  Information,  but 
he  provides  a  comprehensive,  well-written  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Ortzen’s  translation  is  also  good, 
although  he  should  have  transliterated  Russian 
names  into  English  instead  of  keeping  the 
French  form,  v.rhich  is  strange  to  the  American 
reader.  A  useful  book  for  public  libraries  and 
Young  Adult  collections.”  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:3038  S  15  '67  220w  [YA] 
“Michel  Bar-Zohar  traveled  extensively  to 
interview  the  people  who  had  been  chased  and 
transplanted,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  that 
is  interesting  and  often  exciting  reading  and 
that  is  also  factually  correct  almost  all  the 
time.  .  .  .  Some  [inaccuracies]  seem  to  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  Others  are 
due  to  a  tendency  to  sweeping  generalizations, 
especially  in  the  historical  first  chapter.  The 
book  is  carelessly  edited.  .  .  .  Still,  [It]  is 
worthwhile.”  Willy  Ley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  17  ’67  750w 
“It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Bar-Zohar  that 
English  readers  have  already  been  given  the 
story  [of  the  search  for  atomic  scientists]  in 
greater  detail  in  Mr.  David  Iiwing’s  The  Virus 
House,  published  this  year.  He  has  a  clearer 
field  in  his  account  of  the  search  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  rocket  experts.  .  .  .  The  atom  and  the 
rocket  are  Mr.  Bar-Zohar’s  main  themes  but 
he  touches  briefly  on  the  small-scale  French 
recruitment  of  German  scientists  and,  more 
dramatically,  on  the  Germans  who  went  to  work 
for  Nasser,  attracting  the  unwelcome  atten¬ 
tions  and  parcel-bombs  of  the  Israeli  secret 
secret  service.  [His  book]  has  been  excellently 
translated.  ...  It  reads  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  English  and  its  easy  style  will 
commend  an  exciting  story  to  English  readers.” 
TLS  p526  Je  15  ’67  800w 


The  Mitchell  paper  is  probably  the  hest  one 
W  the  book.  It  should  have  been  subtitled  by 
the  editor,  ‘Read  Me  First’  .  .  .  Mitchell  asks 
in  what  ways  and  for  what  purposes  we  may 
view  subsystems  of  complex  societies.  .  .  .  He 
concludes  that  although  numerous  subsystems 
(or  in  his  terms,  social  fields)  may  be  isolated 
for  analysis,  these  do  not  yet  include,  by  im¬ 
plication,  the  community,  the  city,  or  the  na¬ 
tion  as  totalities.  Our  understanding  of  the 
latter,  he  implies,  will  grow  out  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  more  restricted  systems.  One  may 
disagree  with  Mitchell’s  conclusion,  as  one  may 
disagree  with  aspects  of  all  the  other  papers 
*'^.wiSi  book.  These  articles,  however,  do  raise 
critical  questions.”  Arnold  Stricken 

Am  Anthropol  69:389  Je-Ag  ’67  800w 
“[These  papers]  are  uneven  in  their  stvle  of 
analysis  and  focus  of  interest.  They  are  unified 
by  their  concern  vuth  the  network  and  sets  of 
interpersonal  relationships  in  complex  societies 
and  the  implication  of  these.  As  such  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  most  provocative  and  stimulating  pre¬ 
sentation  and  should  be  read  by  upper  division 
and  graduate  students  in  the  social  sciences  ” 
Choice  3:460  J1  ’66  130w 
“The  very  original  feature  of  this  conference 
(and  of  the  papers  published)  ...  is  the  absence 
of  men  of  the  older  generation,’  i.e.  men  over 
•lO  years  of  age.  ...  Successive  generations  of 
scholars  tend  to  raise  new  issues,  emplov  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  and  renovate  the  field  to  which 
they  have  fallen  heirs.  ,  .  .  [These  essavs]  will  be 
greatly  a-ppreciated  by  all  advanced  students  of 
anthropology  and  belong  in  all  college  level  and 
specialized  libraries.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  91:4689  O  1  ’66  130w 


BARASH,  ASHER.  A  golden  treasury  of  Jew¬ 
ish  tales:  retold:  tr.  from  the  Hebrew  by 
?f;jrray  Rpston  [II.  by  Henry  Hechtkopf], 
Ibbp  $5  Docla 

398.2  Folklore,  Jewish — Juvenile  literature 

66-24274 

A  retelling  of  forty  folktale-s  from  Rabbinic 
Murces  First  published  in  1965  In  Israel  “Age 
ten  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:554  N  6  ’66  50w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Grave.s 

Commonweal  86:174  N  H  ’66  30w 
“These  versions  of  Jewish  folk  tales  from 
rabbinic  sources  have  not  appeared  elsewhere 
in  print.  Unfortunately,  specific  sources  are 
not  given.  For_  the  most  part,  the  religious 
moral  tales  originated  in  the  diaspora  and  the 
kabbalistic  mysticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Occasionally,  a  moral  is  too 
point^ly  stated.  The  stories  are  short  and 
readable  and  will  hold  interest,  but  appeal 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  limited  to  children 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  since  the 
humorous  tales  of  these  times  with  more  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  are  not  Included.  This  is  bv 
no, means  a  storyteller’s  collection.  Format  is 
undistinguished.”  Julia  Brody 

Library  J  92:876  F  16  ’67  lOOw 
“[The]  stories  are  about  the  quests  of  schol¬ 
ars,  rabbis,  mystics  and  kings  in  medieval 
times,  and  are  rendered  awkwardly  but  warmly 
from  the  Hebrew.  Irrelevant  Incidents  and  de- 
tails  pile  up,  as  though  transcribed  from  oral 
storytelling.  Many  contain  the  monsters  aiid 
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convenient  miracles  of  other  folktales,  but 
these  are  fiercely  homiletic,  obviously  intended 
as  parables  to  strengthen  piety.  [The]  stylized 
illustmtions  strike  the  proper  note  of  fan¬ 
tasy.”  D.  B.  Gold 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  25  ’66  ISOw 
“Jewish  folklore  has  for  the  most  part  an 
explicit,  moral  purpose:  to  illustrate  points  in 
the  Torah.  .  .  .  Set  not  only  fn  Israel  but  all 
over  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  .  .  .  [the 
stories]  are  retold  in  simple,  unadorned  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  moral  tone  is  never  overbearing. 
[The]  drawings  are  statuesque  and  strikingly 
powerful.” 

TLS  p429  My  19  ’66  lOOw 


BARAONA,  GUILHERME.  See  Barafina,  TV. 


BARAONA,  WILLIAM  ed .  The  liturg>'  of 
Vatican  II;  a  symposium:  English  ed,  ed.  by 
Jovian  Lang.  2v  361:329p  $10.50  Franciscan 
herald 

264.02  Liturgies.  Vatican  Council,  2d. 

Constitutio  de  sacra  liturgia  65-16674 
“Twenty- two  contributors,  some  of  whom 
were  periti  at  the  Vatican  Council,  elucidate 
the  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy.  The 
editor  has  included  the  translated  texts  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Instruction  for  the  Proper  Im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Constitution,  the  D^ree 
on  Concelebration  and  Communion  Under  Both 
Species,  Pope  Paul’s  Motu  Proprio  and  Replies 
of  the  Vatican  Commission.”  (Critic)  Indexed 
by  volume. 


“During  this  period  of  liturgial  gestation, 
few  new  volumes  are  appearing.  The  present 
exception,  though  designed  originally  for 
Brazil  [as  A  sagrada  liturgia  renovada  pelo 
Concilio],  receivea  such  a  good  welcome  there 
that  an  American  editor  ventured  to  make  it 
available  in  English,  with  a  perceptive  chap¬ 
ter,  ‘The  Liturgical  Movement  in  tlie  United 
States,’  added  by  Fr.  TVilliam  J.  Leonard,  uhe 
other  chapters  are  by  scholars  of  no  less 
repute.  .  .  .  The  foreword  by  Cardinal  Lercaro, 
president  of  the  Post-conclliar  Liturgical  Cpm- 
niission,  lends  the  symposium  an  almost  omcial 
weight.”  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  115:666  N  19  66  450w 

“The  contributions  are  thoroughly  documented 
with  notes  after  each  chapter.  The  work  is 
scholarly  in  content  but  basic  in  language  so 
that  anyone  from  a  theology  professor  to  a 
first-nighter  in  a  discussion  group  should  find 
it  of  value.”|^  ^ 

“The  22  contributors  [offer]  .  .  .  well-organ¬ 
ized  expositions,  not  only  of  the  content  of  the 
decrees  themselves,  but  also  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  resulted  in  the  use  of  particular 
phrasing.  This  illuminates  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  a  particular  text.  The 
style  of  writing  is  singularly  free  from  bombast, 
vague  or  undefined  terms,  and  esoteric  ideas. 
A.  L.  Bouwhuis  „„„ 

Library  J  92:1014  Mr  1  67  320w 


BARBER.  RICHARD.  Henry  Plantagenet;  a 

biograpiiy.  278p  il  pi  maps  $6.95  Itoy  pubs. 

B  or  92  Henry  II,  King  of  England  Great 
Britain— History— Plantagenets.  1154-1399 

b7-lU5UU 

The  author  describes  the  life  of  the  medieval 
king  who  built  a  stable  and  prosperous 
England,  yet  who  died  defeated,  a  fugitive, 
betrayed  bv  his  sons.  He  discusses  Henry  s 
involvement  in  the  events  leading  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  independence  of 
the  great  lords,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  from  Rome  to  the  boundaries  of 
Henry’s  own  realm.  Genealogy  of  the  houses 
of  Anjou  and  Capet.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“An  up-to-date,  concise  but  not  totally 
satisfying  biography  of  Henn^  II.  .  .  .  Barber 
emphasizes  Henry  s  territorial  anibitions 
ascribing  end  of  the  reign  failures  to  the  rise 
of  Philip  Augustus  and  Henry’s  inability  to 
tame  his  restive  sons.  .  .  .  TVhen  the.  .sources 
are  allowed  to  speak,  Henry  comes  vividly  to 
life.  Unfortunately  these  occasions  are  all 

too  few  .  .  .  Recommended.” 
too  lew.  n  ’67  120w 

“According  to  Mr.  Barber  [Henry]  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  age  and  deserves 
recognition  for  his  legal  and  fiscal  reforms, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  present-day  law 
and  economics  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of 


the  world.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Barber  does  not 
produce  new  facts  about  Henry,  his  depictimi 
of  him  is  balanced  and  carefully  constructed. 
This  book  will  appeal  to  general  readers  as 
well  as  to  specialists.”  R.  G.  Mclnnis 

Library  J  92:1148  Mr  15  67  230w 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  29  67  500w 

“[The  author]  writes  with  vigour  and 
lucidity,  and  he  can  be  read  with  interest.  .  .  . 
The  main  part  of  his  book  consists  of  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  the  reign.  In  this 
the  king  propeily  occupies  the  central  place, 
but  it  might  have  been  wished  that  some  of 
the  other  actors  in  the  drama  had  been  por¬ 
trayed  with  more  precision.  Becket  for  ex¬ 
ample  remains  here  a  somewhat  shadow 
figure.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barber  is  at  his  best  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  king  himself  .  and  the  brilliant 
court  which  surrounded  him.  And  he  will 
succeed  in  conveying  to  his  readers  his  own 
admiration  for  his  hero.  Henry  U,  it  appears, 
‘was  less  the  builder  of  the  medieval  English 
legal  system  than  the  preserver  of  an  older 
tradition’.  .  .  .  The  bibliography,  though  selec¬ 
tive,  will  be  found  useful  by  students,  and 
the  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  attractive. 
TLS  pl027  N  18  ’65  350w 


BARBOUR,  IAN  G.  Issues  in  science  and  re¬ 
ligion.  470p  $7.95;  to  schools  $5.95  Prentice- 
Hall 

215  Religion  and  science  66-16387 

“Presenting  a  systematic  analysis  of  past 
and  present  responses  to  the  challenge  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  Western  religious  thought,  ^ithe  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  and  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Religion  at  Carleton  College] 
focuses  on  these  three  issues:  (1)  the  power 
and  limits  of  the  methods  of  science;.  (2) 
the  nature  of  man  as  understood  by  science 
(man  as  a  product  of  evolution,  a.  biochemical 
mechanism) ;  and  (3)  the  possibilRy  of  God  s 
action  in  a  law-abiding  world  (the  cwctrmes 
of  creation  and  providence).  (Publishers 
nntPi  Indexes  of  selected  topics  and  of  names. 


Choice  4:972  N  ’67  160w 

“Barbour  is  a  physicist.  .  .  .  He  has  also 
been  solidly  trained  in  theology.  [But  he]  has 
taken  great  pains  to  avoid  the  jargon  ot 
either.  Theologians  and  scientists  will  both 
be  able  to  read  the  book,  and  so  will  the 
intelligent  layman.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  an  easy  book.  ...  It  is  carefully  organized 
and  full  of  wisdom.  Those  who  want  the 
simple  pap  of  easy  dogmatism — ^whether  ortho¬ 
dox  or  liberal — should  look  elsewhere  ...  . 
Barbour  provides  an  integrated  world  T'eW' 
without  doing  violence  to  the  mte^’ity  of  eimer 
science  or  religion.  I  should  add  that  [he] 
is  scrupulously  fair  to  views  which  diner  .from 
his  as  to  the  nature  of  science  and  of  religion. 

D.  L.  Andersm  ^  century  84:1224  S  27  ’67  600w 

“Less  an  original  approach  than  a. thorough 
discussion  of  the  myriad  issues  of  science  and 
religion.  Prof.  Barbour’s  book  surveys  almost 
every  imaginable  issue.  The  numerou.s  refer¬ 
ences  make  this  book  all  the  more  valuable. 

Commonweal  85:203  N  18  66  40w 

“The  title  of  this  book  is  a  fair  indication 
of  its  contents.  It  is  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  main  issues  that  have  arisen  in  the 
relation  of  science  and  religion,,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  have  arisen  in  our  own 
time.  It  is,  however,  more  than  a  survey, 
for  the  author  has  views  of  his  own;  but  these 
are  introduced  so  gently  that  the  reader  is 
barely  conscious  that  he  is  being  asked  to 
assent  to  propositions  of  considerable  novelty, 
interest  and  importance.  .  .  .  This  is  a  rich 
book,  rich  not  only  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  past  issues  in  the  relations  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  theology,  but  rich  also  in  ideas  about 
what  their  relations  should  be  today.  It  will 
repay  attentive  study.” 

^  ^  XI  .q  Mr  23  ’67  BOOw 


BARCLAY,  C.  N.  Battle  1066.  ISOp  pl  maps 
$3.50  Van  Nostrand 

942.02  Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066  66-8423 

The  author  “shows  how  events  during  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Saxon  thanes  brought  about  the  Norman 
invasion  and  influenced  the  battle.  .  .  .  The 
description  of  the  battle  Itself  is  based  on  .  the 
known  facts,  supplemented  by  probabilmes 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  author 
from  his  own  historical  and  military  knowledge 
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BARCLAY,  C.  N. — Continued 
and  from  many  visits  to  the  battlefield  itself. 
The  book  ends  with  some  speculations  ...  on 
the  probable  effect  of  the  Norman  invasion.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘[The  author]  achieves  a  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  in  translating  the  facts  of  eleventh- cen¬ 
tury  warfare  into  the  mild  military  jargon 
of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  .  .  .  The 
languafje  is  strangely  endearing  and  effective. 
The  militai’y  imagination  did  not  change  much 
between  1066  and  1940,  and  this  unpretentious 
narrative  recreates  the  physical  effort  of  the 
slow  up-hill  plod  of  men  and  horses,  the  mutual 
hesitant  prodding  of  horsemen  against  infantry, 
the  confusion,  the  delays,  and  the  darkness 
falling  on  a  scene  of  carnage.”  R.  W.  Southern 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  N  17  '66  350w 
“Brigadier  Barclay  devotes  a  high  proportion 
of  a  short  book  to  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
quest  and  its  influence  on  Britain  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  sources.  His  illus¬ 
trations  are  worthy  of  a  work  which  it  is 
hard  to  fault.” 

TLS  p220  Mr  17  ‘66  380w 


seem  Irrelevant.  One  Is  never  sure  whether 
the  author  is  using  Bach  as  an  Illustration  of 
his  philosophical  arguments  or  whether  he  Is 
using  the  arguments  to  explain  Bach.  .  .  . 
William  [S.]  Newman’s  Sonata  in  the  Classic 
Era  IBRD  1963]  .  .  .  gives  far  more  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  fifteen  pages  than  Barford  does 
In  ten  times  that  number.”  David  Fuller 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:726  Je  ’67 
900w 

“[This  study  in]  depth  is  both  technical  and 
aesthetic,  and  criticism  such  as  Mr.  Barford’ s, 
in  which  technique  and  aesthetics  are  mutually 
complementary,  is  the  best  sort  of  musical 
criticism.  But  a  -certain  price  in  clarity  of  prose 
style  has  to  be  paid  for  handling  philosophical 
matter,  which  is  difficult  from  its  very  nature 
.  .  .  [and]  Mr.  Barford’s  wide  reading  .  .  .  has 
not  been  fully  digested  into  the  lucidity  which 
the  exposition  of  abstract  thought  requires. 

.  .  .  Nonetheless  the  scholarly  approach,  the 
generous  provision  of  examples  in  music-type 
and  the  excellent  production  of  the  book  make 
it  good  value  for  money,  all  the  more  in  that 
three  fugues  which  one  can  play  for  oneself 
on  the  piano  are  included  in  an  appendix.” 

TLS  p977  N  4  ’65  650w 


BARCLAY,  WILLIAM.  The  Apostles’  creed  for 
everyman  [Eng  title;  The  plain  man  looks 
at  the  Apostles’  creed].  348p  $5.95  Harper 
238  Apostles’  Creed  67-14928 

“An  introduction  examines  the  Creed’s  origins 
as  the  foundational  statement  of  the  Church’s 
faith.  .  .  .  Dr.  Barclay  then  explores  each 
great  affirmation  from  ‘I  believe  in  God’  to 
‘In  the  Life  Everlasting.’  .  .  .  He  concludes 
with  a  [discussion]  ...  of  the  relevance  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  [today].”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Christian  Century  84:870  J1  6  ’67  30w 
“[William  Barclay]  explains  the  ‘Apostles’ 
Creed’  with  excellent  commentary  and  back¬ 
ground.  [He]  writes  in  a  style  the  general 
reader  will  appreciate.  ...  He  gives  the  reader 
a  new  view  of  a  historic  creed  at  a  time  when 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  Creed  are  being  ques¬ 
tioned  by  radical  schools  of  theology  and  moder¬ 
ates  recommend  a  change  in  its  wording.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  this  sound,  scholarly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  basic  Christian  statement. 
For  public  and  academic  libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 
Library  J  92:3043  S  15  ‘67  90w 


BARD,  PATTI.  ]t.  auth.  Games  Christians 
play.  See  Culbertson,  J. 


barford,  PHILIP.  The  keyboard  music  of  C. 
P.  E.  Bach,  considered  in  relation  to  his  mu¬ 
sical  aesthetic  and  the  rise  of  the  sonata  prin¬ 
ciple.  186p  $10  October  house 


786  Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel.  Music — 
History  and  criticism.  Sonata  66-23121 


“[Mr.  Barford]  examines  in  detail  ...  the 
keyboard  music.  .  .  .  [His]  chief  concern  is  to 
uncover  the  foundations  of  Bach’s  art  in  the 
philosophical  atmosphere  of  his  time  and  en¬ 
vironment.  These  were  the  aesthetic  of 
Empflndsamkeit,  the  doctrine  of  the  passions 
(Affekte)  and  the  metaphysic  of  the  synthesis 
of  opposites  which  ultimately  found  expression 
in  Hegel  s  dialectic.  This  last  was  plainly  the 
basis  of  sonata  form,  with  its  contrast  of 
themes  and  tonalities  and  its  tripartite  struc¬ 
ture.  for  the  establishment  of  which  C.  P.  E. 
^^lans^’'^  (TLSr^  been  credited  by  musical  his- 


.'rpj^g  .g  Individual  works,  although 

thoroughly  illustrated  tends  to  lose  the  focus 
of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  book  .  .  .  [which] 
Is,  nevertheless,  an  Important  addition  to  the 
Geinnger  [Bach  Family,  BRD 
1954]  and  W.  S.  Newman  and  should  be 
strongly  recommended  to  the  aesthetlclan,  the 
musical  scholar  and  performer.  List  of  mod¬ 
ern  editions  of  the  music,  a  discography,  and 
three  complete  keyboard  fugues  are  included.” 

Choice  4:429  Je  ’67  180w 
“The  whole  book  seems  to  float  on  a  plane 
Of  metaphysical  ecstasy  in  which  the  com¬ 
ments  on  the  actual  pieces  are  curiously  ir¬ 
relevant.  .  .  What  is  disturbing  ...  is  the 

way  [the  book]  has  of  expanding  and  con¬ 
tracting  its  point  of  view  without  warning — 
from  an  arpeggio  to  the  world  soul  and  back 
and  it  is  this  quality  that  makes  everything 


BARING-GOULD,  WILLIAM  S.  The  lure  of  the 
limerick;  an  uninhibited  history.  246p  il  $5 
Potter,  G.  N. 

821.08  Limericks  67-16622 

This  collection  “is  divided  into  three  parts: 
history,  .  .  .  examples -ranging  in  content  from 
Victorian  attitudes  to  contemporary  [ones],  .  .  . 
and  [a]  section  on  the  literature  of  the  limer¬ 
ick.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:144  O  ’67  lOOw 
“For  adults  who  relish  a  chuckle  and  are  not 
too  disturbed  by  vulgarities,  this  should  prove 
enjoyable  and  (as  one  rightly  suspects)  quot¬ 
able.”  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  ’67  200w 
“Recommended  for  college,  university,  and 
large  public  libraries.”  Jerome  Cushman 
Library  J  92:2418  Je  15  ’67  90w 
“Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  put  together  500  or  so 
samples  of  the  genre.  Some  are  familiar,  some 
new  to  the  reader,  a  few  half-forgotten.  Many 
are  astonishingly  dirty,  even  for  this  age  of 
print.  Just  about  all  of  them  are  funny.  .  .  . 
But  500  limericks  all  at  once  create  two  prob¬ 
lems.  For  one  thing,  they  smother  one  an¬ 
other.  They  lose  their  spontaneity,  their  shock 
value — and.  so,  their  fun.  Second,  they  don’t 
make  a  very  fat  book.  So  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has 
padded  out  his  volume  with  a  dissertation  .  .  . 
on  the  history  (or  nonhistory)  of  the  limerick, 
plus  assorted  irrelevancies,  such  as  the  use 
of  four-letter  words  in  other  low- verse  forms.” 
Sherwin  Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Ag  27  ’67  290w 
Time  90:106  S  22  ’67  700w 
Va  Q  R  44:xx  winter  ’68  140w 


BARKER,  A.  J.  The  bastard  war;  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  campaign  of  1914-1918  [Eng  title:  The 
neglected  war].  449p  pi  maps  $7.50  Dial  press 
940.415  European  War,  1914-1918 — Campaigns 
and  battles — Turkey  and  the  Near  East 

66-27391 


i  retirea  Dntish  army  officer  presents  this 
study  of  the  four-year  struggle  between  the 
British  and  the  Turks  during  World  War  I  for 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  rich  oil 
Reids  of  Mesopotamia.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


tn  .his  preface,  the  author  .  .  .  terms  the 
in  Mesopotamia  ‘Probably  the  biggest 
muddle  of  all,  and  the  story,  as  he  tells  it, 
presents  a  compelling  picture  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  soldiers  in  the  field  when  the  national 
strategy  is  ill-defined  and  the  higher  military 
direction  .unimaginative  ahd  inept.  .  .  .  The 
author  wisely  goes  to  some  pains  to  set  the 
lengthy  military  narrative  by 
outlining,  the  strategical  and  political  considera¬ 
tions  yffi.ich  prompted  the  Empire  to  undertake 
!9P6*’ntions  so  far  from  the  main  theatre  in 
Western  Europe.  .  .  .  [He  tells  the  story]  with 
skill,  precision,  and  a  fine  handling  of  signif¬ 
icant  detail.  .  .  He  is  forthright  and  un¬ 

equivocal  in.  putting  the  blame  .  .  on  political 
and  ^rategic  aims  never  fully  thought  out. 

piece  of  work  and  one  worthy  of  the  epic  -sub¬ 
ject  with  .which  It  deals.”  E.  V.  Sutherland 
Library  J  92:1925  My  15  ’67  650w 
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“[This  study]  is  the  best  that  has  appeared 
since  [Frederick  James]  Moberly’s  official  his¬ 
tory  of  that  campaign  [1923-27].  ...  To  my 
mind,  though  the  author  finds  some  excuses 
for  him,  the  villain  of  the  piece  was  Gen.  bir 
Charles  Townshend,  who  got  himself  locked 
up  in  Kut-el-Amara,  where  he  was  finally 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Turks  m  April, 
1916,  despite  costly  attempts  to  relieve  him. 

.  .  .  This  ghastly  story  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  because  Mr.  Barker  pictures  it  soberly 
and  with  a  minimum  of  reproach.  .  .  .  The 
finale,  brilliant  in  its  way,  but  immoral,  was 
the  capture  of  Mosul,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Barker  is  too  kind  in  his 
treatment  of  this  buccaneering  enterprise. 

Cyril  Faffs  ^  ^  pgg  s  iq  >67  750w 

TLS  pl082  N  16  ’67  550w 


BARKER,  D.  R.  Vikings  at  home  and  abroad; 
il.  by  John  Lathey.  64p  S3. 50  St  Martins 
914.8  Northmen— Juvenile  literature 

67-144oy 

The  author  presents  an  account  “of  the 
Vikings’  way  of  life.  He  differentiates  between 
the  three  main  groups  of  Norsemen,  sketches 
in  the  chief  areas  of  their  raids  and  settlements 
as  far  west  as  America  and  as  far  north  and 
east  as  Russia  and  Constantinople.  (TLS) 
Bibliography.  Glossary  and  index.  Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“An  English  author  tells  of  the  Vikmgs.  .  .  . 
The  small  type  in  long  lines  is  difficult  to  read; 
the  eight  books  suggested  for  further  reading 
are  all  British  publications.  Several  books  have 
been  published  in  recent  years  that  surpass 
this  volume  in  coverage,  presentation,  and  tor- 
mat;  First  Book  of  the  Vikings  by  Louise  D. 
Rich  [BRD  1962],  The  Northmen  by  Thomas 
C.  Chubb  [BRD  1964],  The  Vikings ,  by  Hori¬ 
zon  magazine  [BRD  1964].’’  Patricia  Dahl 
Library  J  92:2448  Je  15  67  80w 

“Using  the  most  recent  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence  supported  by  the  underlying  Truths  of 
the  Sagas,  [the  author]  selects  enough  to  Re¬ 
sent  a  balanced  interesting  account.  .  .  .  Ihe 
many  photographs  and  maps  are  supplemented 
by  .  .  .  lively  modem  drawings.” 

TLS  p462  My  25  ’67  150w 


BARKER,  JOHN  W.  Justinian  and  the  later 
Roman  empire.  318p  il  $5  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
949.501  Justinian  I.  Einperor  of  the  Ea^t. 
Byzantine  Empire — History  66-11804 

“Spanning  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

.  .  .  [the  author  examines]  the  old  problems 
that  Justinian  inherited— war  with  Perpa.  re¬ 
ligious  schism  and  fanaticism,  the  problems  of 
trade  and  diplomacy — and  the  new  mojects 
undertaken  by  Justinian  mi  his  fwn  initiative; 
the  .  .  .  reconquest  of  the  West,  the  codification 
of  the  laws,  the  .  .  .  building  program  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  and  especially  in  Constantinople 
itself.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 

“Designed  to  Introduce  the  general  reader  to 
the  period,  [this  monograph]  admirably  serves 
that  purpose  since  it  is  written  m  the  clearest 
and  liveliest  of  styles  and  contains  useful  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  centuries  before  and  the  decades 
after  the  protagonist’s  reign.  The  author  has  so 
well  digested  recent  literature  that  he  can  thread 
his  way  quickly  but  without  maior  misstep 
through  the  stickiest  issues:  the  reactions  be¬ 
tween  demes  and  factions  for  one  or  the  nature 
of  the  ‘Heracllan  reforms’  for  another.  In  many 
instances  the  Interpretation,  or  at  least  the  em¬ 
phasis,  is  fresh  and  provocative.  .  .  .  Until  niore 
significant  works  appear,  the  reader  will,  find  this 
a  reliable  and  by  far  the  best-written  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  period  he  could  hope  to  discover. 

J.  L.  Teall 

Am  Hist  R  72:941  Ap  ’67  550w 
“Justinian  has  been  well  served.  „Three  major 
studies  are  now  in  print:  Volume  2  of  J. 
History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  [BRD 
19231:  .  .  .  Gibbon’s  classic  account;  .  ..  . 

[and]  the  thoughtful  survey  by  P.  Ure,  Justin¬ 
ian  and  His  Age.  .  .  .  Barker’s  work,  notable 
for  clarity  and  organization,  is  made  more 
attractive  by  a  chronological  summarjf-  ,  un 
admirable  annotated  bibliography,  a  good  index, 
eight  pages  of  plates,  and  a  modest  pnce.  .It 
is,  however,  remarkably  old-fashioned  in  being 
purely  narrative — more  so  than  any  of  the 
works  cited  except  Bury’s-^^d  ^ers  no  in¬ 
terpretation  or  historical  insight.  The  extended 


treatment  of  Justinian’s  legislation  is  super¬ 
ficial  ...  In  short,  a  careful  summary  of 
events  but  not  much  more.’’ 

Choice  4:886  O  67  210w 

Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Brown 

Class  World  61:71  O  ’67  250w 
“The  organization  and  piesentation  make  ^e 
largely  unfamiliar  material  rather  hard  to  di¬ 
gest.  A  few  notes  appear  ad  loo.;  reference 
matter  ...  is  unusually  extensive  (including 
chronology,  historical  lists,  notes  on  illustra¬ 
tions).  The  selected  bibliography  is  annotated, 
a  bibliographical  guide  is  planned  as  a  com¬ 
panion  volume.  Index  is  fuff.  Illustrations  are  ^ 
duff  finish,  black-and-white.  Ursula  Schoenheim 
Library  J  91:5604  N  15  66  190w 

BARKER,  RALPH.  Great  mysteries  of  the  air 
[maps  Dy  J.  R.  Fiowor].  211p  il  $4.y5  Mac 
millan  (NY) 

629.13  Aeronautics — ^Accidents  67-17192 

The  author  recounts  the  “fate  of  fourteen  of 
International  air  history’s  .  ... 

flights.  Many  of  them  ended  tragically,  vanish¬ 
ing  into  protective  clouds  of  piTs^^.  [^,1] 
left  a  trail  of  .  .  .  question  marks.  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography. 

“Some  of  these  suspenseful  stories  wi}'  ^e 
new  to  American  readers,  but  those  . of  Wroj^ 
Way  Corrigan,’  Amelia  Earhart,  Leslie  Howard, 
and  Glen  Miller  wiff  bring  back  memories. 
This  collection  of  vividly  told  tales  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  readers.”  W.  N.  Hess  ion™- 

Library  J  92:2400  Je  15  |67  130w 

“This  is  the  best  book  yet  written  on  an 
ever  fascinating  subject:  Uie  why  of  vanished 
aircraft.  The  fact  that  the  minute  study  of 
available  data  can  end  .only  m  conj®®ture  en¬ 
hances  rather  than  minimizes  the  suspense 
factor.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  My  27  ’67  40w 

BARLAAM  AND  JOASAPH.  The  Balavarianl 
(Barlaam  and  Josaphat) ;  a  tale  from  the 
Christian  East:  tr.  from  the  Old  (^orgian,  W 
David  Marshall  Lang;  in  trod,  by  lUa  V. 
Abuladze  [pub.  under  the  the 

Near  Eastern  center.  Univ.  of  Calif,  Eos 
Angeles],  (UNESCO  coll,  of  representative 
works:  ser.  of  trs.  from  the  Lts-  of  the  Uni<m 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  187p  il  $6  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

398.2  Legends,  Georgian  66-19843 

“The  legend  of  the  Indian  hermit  Barium 
and  his  pupil  Prince  Josaphat  has  been  con- 
sidered  since  the  Middle  A^es  as  the  classic 
Ixposition  Sf  the®  ideals  of  Christian  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Modern  research  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  legend  is  actually  an  adaptetion 
of  an  Incident  in  the  biography  of  the  Buddha^ 
There  are  many  v^ersions  of  .the  Balavarianl 
legend,  the  earliest  known  .fuh-Jength  accouiR 
being  a  Georgian  manuscript  of  the  9th  cemury 
found  in  Jerusalem  here  made  available  in  ^ 
English  translation.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 

“[This  book]  provides  a  fundamental  resmirce 
for  the  study  of  the  relationship  of^^Buddhlst 
and  Christian  asceticism  and  folklore. 

Choice  3:1022  Ja  ’67  140w 
“[The  translator  of  this  work  is]  professor 
of  Caucasian  studies  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  valuable  critical  Introduction  placing 
the  legend  in  its  historical  setting  is  by  the 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences  who  discovered 
the  original.”  Harold  Lancpur 

Library  J  91:3954  S  1  66  150w 

BARLOW,  FRANK.  William  I  and  the  Norman 
Conquest.  206p  $3  Verry 

942.02  Great  Britain— History--Norman 
period,  1066-1154.  William  I,  the 
or.  King  of  England  [66-.j3471 

“Professor  Barlow  has  recounted  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  all  that  is  known  .  .  .  about  wn- 
liam  I  and  his  career  as  Duke  ,  of  Normandy 
and  King  of  England.  .  .  .  .The  internal  devel¬ 
opments  in  Normandy  during  William  s  early 
years  receive  .  .  .  attention,  as  do  the  coniplex 
relationships  and  rivalries  between  the  Nor¬ 
man  Duke,  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Counts  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Fland- 
ers.”  (Am  Hist  R) 

“The  author  has  not  permitted  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Conqueror,  dominant  though  it 
always  was,  to  obscure  the  significant  events 
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BARLOW,  FRANK — Oontinued 
in  which  he  was  so  important  a  participant. 
...  Of  particular  interest  ...  is  Barlow’s 
treatment  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the 
main  he  manages  to  steer  a  course  that  tacks 
cautiously,  now  toward  the  school  of  historical 
thought  that  tends  to  regard  the  results  of 
Hastings  as  little  less  than  catastrophic,  and 
then  in  the  direction  of  that  which  contends 
that,  barring  some  changes  in  personnel  and 
terminology,  the  Normans  changed  very  little 
in  the  old  English  system  of  government.  .  .  . 
Barlow’s  interpretation  seems,  on  the  whole, 
fair  and  just.”  John  Beeler 

Am  Hist  R  72:147  O  ’66  340w 
Choice  4:738  S  ’67  120w 
‘‘Though  formally  addressed  to  the  widest 
possible  circle  of  readers,  ...  no  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  period  can  afford  to  neglect  [this 
work,]  for  it  is  at  once  a  most  iCarned  and 
succinct  biography,  drawn  straight  from  the 
original  soui’ces  (such  as  they  are),  eschewing 
all  the  customary  generalizations.  More  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  narratives  of  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Ordericus  Vitalis — here  called  ‘Vital’- — are 
subjected  to  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  the  last  im¬ 
pression  left  by  the  book  is,  as  it  should  be, 
a  sense  of  how  little  we  really  know  of  this 
rather  baffling  period,”  V.  H.  Galbraith 
Engl  Hist  R  82:370  Ap  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Southern 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:33  N  17  ’66  350w 
‘‘Professor  Barlow’s  admirable  little  book 
is  a  model  of  compression.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  in  a  volume  of  this  kind,  which  leaves 
no.  room  for  detailed  discussion,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  some  statements  which  are 
both  challenging  and  disputable.  [But]  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  fine  scholarship  behind  this 
volume.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  itself  is  somewhat  disappointing,  but 
Professor  Barlow’s  descriptions  of  the  social 
and  political  background  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  Pew  readers  will  not  find  something  to 
learn  from  his  remarks  on  ‘military  society’, 
and  ‘the  English  scene’.” 

TLS  pl26  P  17  ’66  250w 


BARLOW,  GENEVIEVE.  Latin  American  tales: 
from  the  pampas  to  the  pyramids  of  Mexico; 
il.  by  William  M.  Hutchinson.  144p  $3.50  Rand 
McNally 

398.2  Folklore — Latin  America — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Indians  of  South  America — Legends 
— Juvenile  literature  66-8455 

A  collection  of  nineteen  tales  from  fourteen 
countries  of  Latin  America — from  Argentina  to 
Mexico.  ‘‘Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


The  compiler  translated  most  of  these  tales 
from  Spanish  sources  which  she  has  cited.  .  .  . 
Here  aiso  are  four  ‘never-before-publlshed 
legends  that  were  told  to  her  in  Latin  America. 
Although  an  occasional  flatness  or  lack  of 
rhythm  detracts  from  a  few  stories,  its  fresh- 
ness  and  the  appeal  of  its  content  make  the 
collection  a  most  welcome  one.  .  .  .  Most  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  how  stories,  so  typical  of 
American  .Indian  lore.  Features  of  terrain  and 
wildlife  give  the  tales  clear  and  individual 
Latin  American  backgrounds.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:63  P  ‘67  IlOw 

the  Indian  tales  are  based  on  myth 
and  folklore,  others  on  actual  history.  Several 
tell  of  the  cleverness  or  stupidity  of  animals. 

.  .  .  Although  the  tales  are  interesting  and 
unusual,  the  spirit  and  the  richness  of  the 
country  from  which  each  comes  seem  lost  in 
the  translation.  .  .  .  It  would  be  an  acceptable 
collection,  for  libraries  needing  more  stories 
from  Latin  America.  Black-and-white  illustra¬ 
tions  are  pleasantly  descriptive.”  Arlene  Mosel 
Library  J  91:6189  D  16  ’66  140w 


in  the  world.  440p 

$5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-10521 

Shaun  McQuade,  the  hero  ‘‘is  a  minor  Can¬ 
adian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  who  is 
.  .  .  sent  to  Afiflca  to  head  a  U.N.  committee 
exarnining  racial  war  in  [Angoliquel.  .  .  .  [He 
loses]  his  son  and  his  innnocence  as  he  at- 
tempts.  partially  succeeds,  and  finally  fails  to 
solve  the  classic  African  problems  of  black- 
W^  kl  )  exploitation.”  (Publishers’ 


novel  has  many  obvious  faults.  The 
final  postulate  about  a  future  UN  police  action 


taking  the  precise  form  described  herein  badly 
jars  the  ‘willing  suspension  of  disbelief.’  The 
book  is  heavily  padded  with  extraneous  dia¬ 
logue,  description,  and  settings,  and  it  is  fright¬ 
fully  overplotted.  The  episodes  which  deal  with 
the  hero  and  his  wife’s  Infidelity  are  forced 
and  improbable:  her  reconciliation  with  Mc¬ 
Quade  at  the  end  is  just  too  Incredible — at 
least  in  the  present  handling.  Despite  these 
and  several  additional  weaknesses  the  novel 
gains  stature  by  its  many-sided  and  well-in¬ 
formed  investigation  of  the  present  turmoil  in 
Portuguese  Angola,  its  analysis  of  the  motives 
and  viewpoints  of  the  many  groups  concerned, 
and  its  careful  examination  of  world  politics — 
Africa  and  UN  phase.  .  .  .  Intellectually,  it  is 
a  stimulating  experience;  structurally,  it  lacks 
the  craftsmanship  of  an  accomplished  novelist.” 
P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:406  P  15  ’67  600w 
“An  earnest  and  impassioned  novel,  illumin¬ 
ated  by  Barlow’s  own  experiences  in 
‘Angollque.’  Often  horrible  in  its  details  of 
slaughter  and  torture,  .  .  .  the  book  is  con¬ 
vincing  in  everything  but  its  characters’  fre¬ 
quent  tendency  to  speak  like  textbooks.  .  .  . 
IMcQuade’s  dilemma]  is  engrossing  and  tragic. 
Well  worth  reading.” 

Choice  4:1114  D  ’67  IlOw 
“Barlow  achieves  a  convincing  reality,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  vividness  and  force  of  the 
African  details.  His  characterization,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  McQuade,  is  generally  good,  although 
McQuade’ s  wife  is  developed  weakly  and  un¬ 
characteristically.  In  spite  of  this  weakness, 
the  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and 
should  be  purchased  for  adult  fiction  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  G.  Mclnnls 

Library  J  92:595  P  1  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:31  P  11  ’67  llOOw 

TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  180w 


BARLOW,  ROBIN.  Economic  behavior  of  the 
affluent  [by]  Robin  Barlow.  Harvsy  E.  Brazer 
[and]  James  N.  Morgan.  285p  $6.75  Brookings 

332  Finance,  Personal.  Wealth.  Investments 

66-28715 

“This  study  is  based  on  the  results  of  a 
suiwey  conducted  in  1964,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  study  the  working  and  investment  be¬ 
havior  of  .  ,  .  Individuals  with  yearly  incomes 
[in  1961]  of  $10,000  or  more.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
basic  questions  considered  are.  How  do  high- 
income  Individuals  invest  what  they  save?  How 
hard  do  they  work?  MTiat  influences  them  in 
their  choices?”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Respondents  give  the  impression  of  being 
hard-working,  conservative  people.  .  .  .  On  the 
work-leisure  choice,  they  work  on  the  average 
of  48  hours  per  week,  50  weeks  per  year.  The 
interviewers  did  not  ask  about  the  three- 
martini  lunch,  and  one  wonders  who  are  the 
customers  of  summer  cruises  and  round-the- 
world  golfing  vacations,  .  .  .  Subject  to  the 
inherent  limitations  of  the  inter^flew  method 
this  study  adds  substantially  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  behavior  of  the  affluent.  It  serves  as  a 
corrective  to  the  idea  that  wealthy  people  spend 
much  of  their  waking  hours  arranging  their 
affairs  to  avoid  taxation.”  E.  R.  Rolph 
Am  Econ  R  57:953  S  ’67  420w 

“Suited  for  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
[Ihe  authors],  three  capable  researchers  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  relate  their  findings  in 
language  any  college  freshman  can  discern. 

For  mod_ern  economists  this  will  be  the  refer¬ 
ence  point  of  the  1960’s  for  many  years  to 
come,  A  must  addition  for  libraries  in  those 
schools  where  advanced  public  finance  courses 
are  taught,” 

Choice  4:1141  D  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Lee 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  13  ’67  160w 

“The  picture  that  emerges  from  this  study 
IS  that  of  ‘a  hard-working  executive  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  whose  decisions  about  how  much  to 
work  are  dictated  by  the  demands  of  his  job 
and  by  his  health,  rather  than  by  taxes  or  other 
purely  pecuniary  considerations.’  The  analysis 
presented  is  detailed,  clearly  documented  by 
useful  charts,  and  supplemented  by  appendixes 
which  set  forth  the  techniques  employed  bv  the 
suiwey.”  H.  M.  Bums 

Library  J  92:569  F  1  ’67  150w 
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BARNARD,  U.  W.  Studies  in  the  Apostolic 
fathers  and  their  background.  177p 
Schocken 

281  Fathers  of  the  church  66-24902 

An  introductory  essay  and  eleven  studies  are 
gathered  here.  Sections  of  this  work  have  pie- 
viously  appeared  in  such  publications  as  New 
Testament  Studies  and  the  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology.  Index. 


enslaved  over  a  hundred  Americans.  .  .  .  This 
book,  by  an  English  writer,  is  an  account  of 
the  earliest  effort  of  tlie  United  States  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  pirate  states  of  Nprth 
Africa  through  diplomacy.  ^  •  •  Various 

American  diplomatic  representatives  carHed  on 
.  .  .  negotiations  to  obtain  rel^se  of  the  en¬ 
slaved  seamen.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  September  17^, 
the  Dey  made  a  peace  treaty.”  (Am  Hist  K) 


“Advanced  undergraduates  in  religion  and 
their  professors  will  And  this  work  of  real  value 
after  they  have  consulted  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  introductions  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  .  .  . 
While  each  of  the  fathers  is  treated  at  least 
once,  flve  of  the  chapters  focus  in  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas.  A  wide  range  of  mostly  histpri- 
o.al  problems  is  discussed  in  a  manner  that  is 
informed,  urbane,  independent,  and  responsible. 
Barnard,  Oxford  trained,  is  rector  of  All  Saint^ 
Winchester,  and  demonstrates  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  patristic  literature 
but  also  with  Hellenistic  culture,  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  Gnostic  writings  from  Nag 
Hammadi.  Ample  footnotes  but,  unfortunately, 
the  index  is  limited  to  references  to  passages 
from  the  Apostolic  Fathers.” 

Choice  4:541  J1  '67  150w 

Christian  Century  84:238  F  22  '67  80w 


BARNARD,  MARY.  The  mytlmiakers.  213p  $5 
Ohio  univ.  press 

291  Mythology  66-20061 

The  author  seeks  to  prove  “that  a  study  of 
the  mythology  of  such  intoxicants  as  maguey, 
kava,  soma  and  peyote,  and  the  mytholp^^y  of 
the  moon,  the  dragon,  the  shaman,  the  Pleiades 
and  others  will  throw  light  on  mytlimakmg  in 
general.  .  .  .  Miss  Barnard  challenges  the 

Jungian  notion  that  essentially  the  same  myths 
are  found  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world 
because  myth  is  an  emanation  of  the  precon- 
scious  human  psyche.  She  holds  instead  that 
similar  myths  appear  primarily  because  the 
same  physical  and  social  forces  which  do  much 
to  shape  myth  are  widely  distributed,  and  also 
because  myths  readily  find  their  way  from  one 
society  to  another.”  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“The  world  is  natural,  positivist,  ordinary 
—  [thisl  is  Barnard’s  thesis.  .  .  .  She  knows 
of  many  myths  and  illustrates  the  theme 
entertainingly  and  briefly.  Useful  as  view¬ 
point  material  in  myth  and  metaphysics.  .Not 
being  primai'y  material,  its  value,  is  precisely 
as  claimed — a  balance  for  tlie  Jungian  approach. 
Helpful  solvents,  perhaps,  for  contemporary 
mystiques  on  and  off  campus.  .  .  Reader¬ 
ship  general.  Style  bright  and  cheerful. 

Choice  4:646  S  '67  IlOw 

“This  is  a  highly  personal  interpretation  of 
myth-origins,  setting  all  such  in  contrast  to 
much  anthropological  data.  .  .  .  [ItJ.  is  an.  in¬ 
teresting,  individualistic  theory  which  might 
conceivably  have  some  effect  on  the  rationale 
and  interpretations  of  mythological-religmus 
meanings.  However,  the  controversial  nature 
of  the  source  materials  .  .  .  may  be  enough 
for  some  people  but  it  is  tedious  argument  for 
many  others,  including  this  reviewer.  Suggested 
for  psychoanalytic,  anthropological,  and  folk¬ 
tale  collections  only.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:5637  N  15  66  160w 
“A  peculiarly  delightful  book,  a  just-right 
mixture  of  scholarship,  humaneness,  and  fun. 

[Miss  Barnard  maintains  that  human  be¬ 
ings]  like  to  give  parties,  make  jokes,  drink  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages,  dance,  and  sing  quite  a- 
part  from  whatever  ritual  or  commemorative 
excuse  they  allege  .for  these  goings  on  And 
so  she  feels,  theories  that  stress  the  fearful 
and  ignore  the  festive  aspects  of,  say,  rites  of 
spring  are  distorting.  Miss  Barnard’s  notions 
are  welcome.  Her  respect  for  the  common  sense 
of  primitive  man  enhances  our  respect  for  man 
as  a  species.  And  her  reminder  of  life  s  en¬ 
during  gaieties  .  .  .  very  sensibly  suggests  some¬ 
thing  that  all  social-studies  investigators,  would 
do  well  to  remember — that  human  s.ocieties  are 
not  coll6ctions  of  neurasthenic  patients. 

New  Yorker  43:195  Ap  15  ’67  210w 


BARN  BY,  H.  G.  The  prisoners  of  Algiers;  an 
account  of  the  forgotten  American-Algerlan 
War.  1785-1797.  343p  il  J7.50  Oxford 

327.65  U.S.— Foreign  relations— .(Ugeria.  Al- 
gerla^Foreign  relations— U.S.  Slavery  in 
Algiers  66-72580 

“In  the  period  1786-1795  the  strongest  and 
largest  of  the  Barbary  powers,.  Algiers,  cap¬ 
tured  more  than  a  dozen  American  ships  and 


“Although  this  book  is  gracefully 
and  filled  with  interesting  and  colorful  details  on 
life  and  customs  in  North  Afric^  such  as  on 
the  use  of  Turkish  Janizaries  and  on  how  the 
Muslims  treated  Christian  slaves,  the  scholar 
will  find  in  it  little  in  the  way  of  information 
or  interpretation  that  is  new.  Both  the  re- 
search  and  the  analysis  lack  depth.  The 
ordinary  reader  will  find  in  the  book  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  skillful  narration  and  description. 
Alexander  DeConde  ...  ... 

Am  Hist  R  72:694  Ja  ’67  410w 
“'rhe  Barbary  high  jinks  during  Jefferson’s 
Administration  have  been  fully  treated,  but 
this  first  half  of  the  story  has  never  been  fully 
delved  into.  James  Cathcart  is  the  cent^ 
figure.  He  held  the  highest  slave  of^e  as  the 
Dey’s  First  Christian  Secretary  .  .  .  The  peace 
of  1795,  liberally  oiled  with  tribute  and  ransom 
money,  was  particularly  acceptable  to  tne 
Dey  because  it  spited  the  British.  The  fjpeshness 
of  this  book  comes  largely  from  the  reliance  on 
sources  in  British  archives  and  unpublished 
letters  and  diaries.  Barnby  chronicles  me  shap¬ 
ing  of  foreign  policy:  especially  the  avoidance 
of  military  commitment,  the  all-out  to 

protect  captive  citizens  abroad,  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  seek  prestige  by  throwing  money 
around  the  world.”..... 

Choice  3:1160  F  ’67  130w 

Bcvipwcd  bv  G.  "W  KnGppcr 

j  Am  Hist  53:807  Mr  ’67  45()W 
“The  value  of  Barnby’s  book  lies  In  Die  re¬ 
search  he  has  done  in  American  and  foreign 
archives  (British  and  French)  whicn  enabled 
him  to  set  the  United  States -Algerian  negotia¬ 
tions  in  a  broader  historical  context.  While  [hej 
presents  no  startlin,gly  new  thesis,  he  has  re 
vised  the  reputations  of  th.ose  evolved  in  the 
events.  .  .  .  The  major  deficiency  of  this  book 
lies  in  Barnby’s  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
developments  on  the  -'^rnerican  domestic  seen 
during  these  years  which  affected  forei^ 
policy.  .  .  .  His  failure  to  account  for  such 
developments  places  severe 
contribution  [his]  book  makes  in 
this  little-known  episode  in  America  s  diplo¬ 
matic  history  ”  G.  A.  Billias 
mafic  ff'Uew  Eng  Q  40:299  Je  ’67  900w 

Tl  Si  n7Xa  .<4  t  ’66  450w 


BARNES,  DWIGHT  H.,  ]t.  auth.  Sea  power  and 
its  meaning.  See  Clark.  J.  J. 


BARNES,  HAZEL  E.  An  existentialist  ethics. 
462p  $7.95  Knopf  . 

142  Sartre,  Jean  Paul.  Existentialism. 
Ethics  .  ,  66-19368 

“Dr.  Barnes  takes  I'or  philosophical  founda¬ 
tions  from  the  early  Sartre  of  Being  and 
Nothlng^eL  [BRD  1956]  .  .  .  [and]^ 

Por  ethics  in  terms  of  a  number  of  contempo- 

ra?y  soefal  thiories  and  Problems  including 
+bn<?p  with  th6  N6W  Lsft,  clruffs, 

Avn  Rind?  Zen  Buddhism,  education,  sex, 
the  New  Theoloffia^ris*  contempoi’ary  literature, 
overpopulation.  leath.  and  bistorical  progress. 
AnH  attempts  to  eraug'e  the  aepth  or  exis 

tentialist  philosophy  iri  the  numerous  American 
socill  anS  ,  lit/ary  movements 
alliance  with  that  position.  .  .  .  Her  imCW  ,1® 
to  alpborate  a  ,  .  humanism  based  on^atneistic 

existentialism,  ratlmr  than  pp  (chrls- 

ican  pragmatic  and  liberal  foundations,  lonris 

tnin  (Century)  Index. 


“Many  readers  will  find  [Barnes  ]  Sartrian 
netaphysics  and  psychology  at  times  rather 
nurky.  ^Others  will  question  whether  .niany  ot 
,er  conclusions  really  flow  from  her  existential- 
sm  Nevertheless,  this  book  will  be  very  widely 
ead,  for  besides  being  well  written,  it 
lersuasively  for  views  that  are  sometmes 
ather  unconventional  and  discusses  at  lenj,tn 
nd  with  insight  a  number  of  topics  educated 
imericans  are  interested  in:  from  the  hipsters 
nd  Eastern  philosophy  to  education,  love, 
leidegger.  and  the  New  Theologians. 

Choice  4:990  N  ’67  200w 
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BARNES,  H.  E. — Continued 

"A  seauel  to  the  author’s  Humanistic  Exis- 
tentiaiism  Loriginaliy  pubiished  as  The  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Possibility,  BHD  1961],  .  .  .  this  work 
is  a  serious  attempt  at  a  Sartrian  ethics  worthy 
of  attention.  Its  reinterpretation  of  historical 
progress,  its  elaboration  upon  'good  faith’  and 
its  humanism  and  democratic  socialism  sound 
more  American  than  continental.  .  .  .  [Dr. 

Barnes]  delineates  clearly  what  remains  of  reli¬ 
gious  categories  when  existentialist  realism  is 
taken  seriously  and  God  is  gone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  normative  problem  of  Sartrian  free¬ 
dom  still  needs  clarification,  and  all  in  all  it 
is  plain  that  this  is  not  the  profound  ethical 
treatise  that  the  existentialist  movement  needs. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  best  attempt  to  date  to 
fill  the  gap.”  H.  A.  Durfee 

Christian  Century  84:868  J1  5  ’67  700w 
‘‘[The  author]  argues  effectiveljr  that  the 
critics  who  charge  that  existentialism  involves 
the  choice  of  the  unethical  are  wrong.  The 
analysis  of  guilt  as  a  humanistic  phenomena 
as  opposed  to  a  theological  interpretation 
follows  a  well-worn  path,  but  the  clarity  of 
her  exposition  commends  it  as  perhaps  the 
best  exposition  in  English.  .  .  .  Her  treatment 
of  Ayn  Rand  is  a  classic.  Another  Interesting 
aspect  of  the  book  is  Miss  Barnes’s  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  moral  (or  Immoral)  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  times.  Certain  corners  of  the 
book  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  tract  for  the 
times  with  which  most  conservatives  will  dis¬ 
agree.  The  section  on  Eastern  philosophies  fills 
a  real  need  in  current  existential  literature. 
Recommended  for  college  and  city  libraries.” 
R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  92:779  F  15  ’67  220w 
‘‘[The  author’s]  writing  lacks  the  virtue  of 
compression  and  [her]  arguments  will  hardy 
bear  examination.  .  .  .  None  of  [them]  really 
touch  the  problems  of  the  ruthless,  unjust  man: 
she  has  certainly  failed  to  show  that  given 
Sartre’s  theory,  with  its  distinction  between 
I’Etre  en  sol  and  I’Etre  pour  soi,  we  can  infer 
a  humanistic  moral  code.  Nor  is  she  on  firmer 
ground  when,  taking  some  concepts  from 
Sartre’s  ontology,  but  applying  tliem  in  a  rather 
un-Sartrean  way,  she  declares  that  there  are 
two  forms  of  self-realization  corresponding  to 
man’s  temporal  and  non-temporal  nature. 

.  .  .  _  Nor  does  [she]  ever  confront  the  central 
thesis  of  Sartre’s  moral  philosophy:  that  each 
man  must  create  his  own  values  and  that  he 
will  apprehend  this  in  anffoisse.  ...  It  is  sad 
tnat  Mrs.  Barnes,  with  her  easy  acceptance  of 
dubious  arguments,  and  her  lack  of  clarity,  falls 
to  do  justice  to  the  issues  at  stake.  Her  indus¬ 
try  IS  not  in  question,  nor  her  tolerance  and 
humanity;  but  it  all  comes  to  less  than  it 
should  for  lack  of  the  touch  of  steel.”  Philippa 
Foot 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:19  N  9  ’67  2300w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxxii  summer  ’67  lOOw 


®'^RNES’  KEITH.  Born  to  flying  glass.  53p 
83,95  Harcourt 

S21  67-11964 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have 
previously  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
Ambit,  Mademoiselle,  and  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement. 


primarily  a  satirist  in  his  first 
collection,  although  there  are  a  few  poems 
nostalgia,  such  as  ‘For  Maria, 
at  Thirty,  and  a  few  descriptive  lyrics.  His 
prosody  is  loose,  even  shapeless.  He  does  not 
court  the  ear.  He  arranges  his  lines  in  short 
utterances,  punctuated  by  space.  This  man¬ 
nerism,  somewhat  like  the  latest  work  of  James 
Dickey,  gives  the  poetry  a  suspended  restless¬ 
ness,  frustrating  the  reader’s  desire  for  the 
cadences  of  syntax  to  close,  to  come  to  rest. 
His  satiric  manner  is  very  broad  indeed,  often 
resulting  m  prosiness.  .  .  .  His  poetry,  for  all 
its  clumsy  vigor,  is  Anally  not  very  appealing.” 

Choice  4:671  S  ’67  120w 


“The  lyrics  sing,  though  often  steeped  with 
an  acid  that  almost  but  not  quite  destroys  the 
song.  The  imageiy,  which  constantly  stresses 
what  it  IS  hke  to  grow  up  amid  death  and 
destruction,  is  frequently  unique.  Some  relief 
comes  midway  through  the  poems  when  the  au¬ 
thor  moves  off  to  ‘Californicate.’  ’The  saGre 
tempers  the  hate,  and  while  the  sounds  are 
familmr  enough  (IBM.  politicians,  the  ‘cast 
P6t  of  the  system’),  the  expression  is  original 
All  in  all,  an  impressive  first  showing.”  Bill 
Katz 

Library  J  92:586  F  1  ’67  140w 


BARNETT,  A.  DOAK.  Cadres,  bureaucracy, 
and  political  power  in  communist  China  [by] 
A.  Doak  Barnett;  with  a  contribution  by  Ezra 
Vogel.  563p  $12  Columbia  univ.  press 

335.4  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)  — 
Politics  and  government.  Communist  Party 
(China  [People’s  Republic  of  China]) 

67-15895 

A  “study  of  the  political  and  governmental 
structure  of  Communist  China,  from  the  central 
government  in  Peking  to  the  local  governments 
of  the  communes  and  brigades  in  rural  areas. 

.  .  .  The  three  main  parts  of  the  book  describe 
.  .  .  the  Communist  Party  and  governmental 
organization  and  operations  at  the  ministry, 
county,  and  village  levels.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Index. 


“This  sober  analysis  should  find  readers  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  political  scientists  at  whom 
It  is  primarily  directed,  for  the  book  explains 
in  careful  detail  how  the  Reds  rule  their  im¬ 
mense  empire  .  .  .  [and]  control  the  life  of  the 
whole  society.  Professor  Barnett  describes  the 
operations  of  the  Communist  system  with  skill 
and  ingenuity.  Although  he  has  used  whatever 
published  data  exist,  his  chief  sources  are  ex¬ 
haustive  interviews  conducted  in  1964-1965  with 
defectors  who  had  themselves  once  been  part  of 
the  system.  Such  Informants  are,  of  course, 
biased.  But  Barnett  is  aware  of  the  danger  of 
uncritical  reliance  upon  their  statements  and 
has  successfully  coped  with  it.  'There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  account  of  how  the  Communist  government 
actually  operated  in  1965.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  220:128  S  ’67  370w 
“During  the  past  decade  Mr.  Barnett,  a 
professor  of  [government]  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  specialists  on  Communist  China. 

.  .  .  More  may  be  learned  from  this  book  than 
from  many  other  prior  studies  put  together. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  large  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:2164  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Surprisingly,  Professor  Barnett  does  not 
comment  on  the  stereotyped  character  of  the 
Chinese  bureaucrats  he  interviewed.  Neither 
does  he  relate  his  description  of  officialdom  in 
China  to  the  many  inquiries  into  organizational 
behavior  in  general  or  even  to  the  growing  body 
of  Western  studies  on  the  workings  of  the 
Chinese  Party  and  the  Chinese  State.  .  .  .  What 
Barnett’s  three  subj'ects  have  given  him  then 
amounts  to  a  combination  organization  manual 
and  handbook,  not  unlike  those  found  in  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Except  for 
the  somewhat  disembodied  conclusions  of  this 
book,  however,  little  evidence  of  [the  tensions 
between  Mao-Tse-tung  and  the  apparatchiki] 
is  found  in  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  three 
informants.  .  .  .  Seldom  have  a  book’s  con¬ 
clusions  been  so  shortlived  as  those  found  here. 
Barnett  ends  this  work  in  March  1966,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Tet  his  data 
provide  him  with  no  hint  of  the  massive 
changes  then  under  way  on  the  Mainland  and 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  in  so  many  other 
sources.”  J.  W.  Lewis 

New  Repub  157:23  D  16  ’67  1450w 


BARNETT,  A.  DOAK.  China  after  Mao;  with 
selected  documents.  287p  $6;  pa  $1.95  Prince¬ 
ton  univ.  press 


320.951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
—Politics  and  government.  Mao,  Ts6-tung. 
Communist  Party  (China  [People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China])  67-14406 


In  this  discussion  of  the  future  of  Communist 
China,  based  on  lectures  given  at  Princeton 
University,  the  author  sees,  with  Mao  growing 
old,  the  “Communist  party  leadership  in  China 
polarizing  into  two  camps,  the  Maoists  and  the 
pragmatists,  with  the  latter  likely  to  gain  as¬ 
cendancy  in  the  long  run.”  (Book  Week)  Part 
H  of  the  book  consists  .of  translated  Chinese 
documents. 


Barnett,  who  is  a  scholar  with  a  knack  for 
writing  m  a  rnanner  comprehensible  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  lay  reader,  offers  a  clear-cut  dls- 
cussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  succession 
problem  and  of  their  implications  for  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Of  United  States-China  relations, 
Barnett  says  that  ‘obviously  it  would  be  to 
our  advantage  If  pragmatists  and  moderates  in 
China  C9uld  exert  a  growing  influence  on  pol- 
Kjy.  rhis  seems  logical  enough,  yet  one  won- 
the  repercussions  if  such  pragmatists 
should  lead  to  a  re -unification  and  strengthening 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  front.  Compact  and  well  or- 
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ganized,  the  Barnett  book  contains  helpful 
guidelines  and  documentary  material  for  anyone 
trying  to  envision  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
in  Communist  China.”  A.  T.  Steele 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  30  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:566  J1  ’67  80w 

‘‘[This]  is  less  a  book  than  a  summary  essa,y 
on  trends  and  portents  in  China„'As  such  it  is 
little  more  than  Barnett  and  other  professors 
have  been  writing  in  Life,  Look,  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  over  the  past  half  year  or  so.  There  is 
nothing  new  either  in  analysis  or  synthesis 
here.  But  the  book  is  still  extremely  useful 
especially  for  the  person  who  has  no  back¬ 
ground  but  now  wants  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  the  Chinese  mystery  is  all  about.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  readable  yet  sound  primer 
on  present-day  China  available  in  book  form. 
Elizabeth  Pond  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  18  67 
300w 

‘‘Professor  Barnett  is,  of  course,  one  of  this 
country’s  best  known  and  ablest  academic 
China-watchers.  .  .  .  [He  advocates]  a  flexible 
American  approach,  one  capable  of  showing 
China’s  leaders  that  violent,  extreme  measures 
will  be  counterproductive,  yet  encouraging  by 
positive  responses  any  signs  of  reasonable  and 
moderate  policies  in  Peking.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  sound,  but  so  general  that  both  the  John¬ 
son  Administration  and  many  of  its  opponents 
could  argue  that  they  believe  in  such  a  course. 

.  .  .  Useful  as  this  little  book  will  be  m  current 
discussion,  its  brevity  has  inevitably  forced  Dr. 
Barnett  to  slight  many  important  factors  and  to 
state  his  conclusions  somewhat  dogmatica,lly. 
.  .  .  This  reviewer  wishes  Princeton  had  asked 
him  to  give  twice  as  many  lectures  as  he  did, 
thus  providing  [him]  greater  opportunity  to 
give  us  more  adequately  the  benefit  of  his 
scholarship.”  Harry  Schwartz 

Sat  R  50:51  My  6  ’67  400w 


BARNETT,  DONALD  L.  Mau  Mau  from  with¬ 
in:  autobiography  and  analysis  of  Kenya  s 
peasant  revolt  [by]  Donald  L.  Barnett  and 
Karari  Njama.  612p  il  maps  $10  Monthly 
review 

967.6  Kenya — History  65-24519 

This  report  on  the  Mau  Mau  revolt  in  Kenya, 
1952-1956.  details  ‘‘the  personal  experiences  of 
a  prominent  Mau  Mau,  Karari  Njama,  with 
Barnett — a  University  of  Iowa  anthropologist- 
adding  background  information  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  .  .  .  Barnett  claims  that  rather  than 
being  a  planned  revolution,  the  revolt  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  Government’s  forceful  Decora¬ 
tion  of  Emergency  in  1952.”  (Library  J)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Mclnnls  oon™. 

Library  J  92:1004  Mr  1  67  220w 

Reviewed  by  Basil  Davidson 

New  Statesman  72:596  O  21  66  800w 
‘‘[Mr.  Njama  was]  a  member— and,  what  is 
important,  one  of  the  few  well-educated  and 
perceptive  members — -of  a  forest  gang.  ■  •  • 
[His]  direct  narrative  is  linked  and  glossed  by 
Mr.  Barnett,  an  American  scholar  who  brings 
to  his  task  a  combination  of  anthropologi<oi 
knowledge  and  a  detachment  unclouded  by  the 
English  standard  assessment  of  Mau  Mau  as 
bestial  and  atavistic.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  Mr.  Njama’s  autobiographical  nar¬ 
rative  is  of  prime  importance  to  anyone  seek¬ 
ing  to  study  in  any  depth  the  indep^dence 
struggle  in  Kenya.  For  his  Part,  Mr.  Barnett 
proves  to  be  a.  shrewd  and  helpful  cpmnienta- 
tor.  .  .  .  However  controversial,  ^[hisl  views 
are  derived  from  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  facts.  He  is.  certainly,  a  sympathetic  ob¬ 
server,  but  his  sympathy  is  not  uncritical.  .  .  . 
This,  it  is  worth  repeating,  is  an  important 

book.  pl065  N  24  ’66  550w 


BARNOUW,  ERIK.  A  tower  in  Babel;  a  history 
of  broadcasting  in  the  United  States,  v  1 — 
to  1933.  344p  il  $8.50  Oxford 
384.5  Radio  broadcasting— History.  Television 
broadcasting — History  bb-^^^oo 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Heffn^ 

Am  Hist  R  73:246  O  ’67  440w 

Am  Lit  39:266  My  ’67  70w 
Choice  4:437  Je  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

Harper  234:103  Je  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Burl  Noggle 

J  Am  Hist  54:186  Je  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Siepmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  8  ’67  450w 


Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  2  ’67  900w 

‘‘A  fascinating  document  but  a  rather  unsat¬ 
isfactory  analysis.  .  .  .  For  a  political  study, 

.  .  .  Barnett  has  not  done  sufficient  research 
into  available  primary  and  secondai-y  material 
directly  relevant  to  Mau  Mau.  Neither  author, 
moreover,  adequately  relates  Mau  Mau  to  the 
broader  history  and  politics  of  Kenya  or  to 
similar  syncretic  peasant  rebellions  in  Africa 
or  elsewhere.  This  book  is  essential  for  special¬ 
ist  libraries,  but  students  must  first  be  sent  to 
the  works  of  Leakey  and  the  more  recent  The 
Myth  of  the  Mau  Mau:  Nationalism  in  Kenya 
bv  [C.  G.l  Rosberg  and  [J.l  Nottingham 
[BRD  19671.” 

Choice  4:734  S  67  160w 

‘‘This  is  the  first  published  account  of  the 
rebellion  as  seen  from  inside  the  forest.  .  ..  . 
Despite  the  obvious  danger  of  a  wild  swing 
from  sensationalism  and  disgust  to  glorification 
and  whitewash,  the  reassessment  of  the  rebel- 
lion  using  rebel  evidence  is  an  essential  task, 
and  in  [this]  collaborative  effort  [the] 

work  has  been  responsibly  begun.  Most  people 
nowadays  only  ask  two  questions  about  Mau 
Mau.  Did  Jomo  Kenyatta  plan  it?  What  about 
the  perverted  oaths?  Mr  Njama  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  politics  before  the  emergency  to  have 
known  about  the  first.  ...  Dr  Barnett  should 
probably  have  urged  his  collaborator  .  .  .  to 
face  up  to  the  second  question  more  explicitly. 

This  omission  apart,  Mr  Njama’s  account 
is’  precise,  gripping  and  evidently  authentic. 
Deprived  of  their  natural  leaders  the  Kikuyu 
peasants  made  a  valiant  effort  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  .  .  .  The  ideals  shine 
through  the  jealousies,  backslidlngs  and  bru¬ 
talities.  ...  it  is  a  moving  and  sad  story  and 
not  without  n^obmty/^^_^gg^  p  ^4  .g?  SOOtv 


TLS  p528  Je  15  ’67  600w 


BARON,  ALEXANDER.  Strip  Jack  naked.  189p 

$4.50  Yoseloff 

66-24654 

Harry  Boas,  “the  gambler  from  the  East  Lon¬ 
don  area  of  Hackney  .  .  .  finds  it  prudent  to 
leave  London  for  a  sojourn  on  the  Continent, 
and  there,  in  Paris,  he  .  .  .  falls  in  love.  Her 
name  is  Jenny  and  she  is  an  American  college 
girl  half  Harryboy’s  age  who  has  .  .  •  come  to 
Paris  for  no  particular  reason.  .  .  .  Lfhe  at- 
fair]  carries  Harryboy  all  the  way  from  Pans  to 
a  cleaner’s  workshop  in  the  Old  Ghetto  of  Ven¬ 
ice.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

“In  his  tenth  novel  Mr.  Baron  continues  his 
picaresque  saga  of  Harry  .  .  .  the  small -Lme 
gambler  and  sometimes  tailor  from  the  East 
End  of  London  whom  we  first  met  in  The  Low¬ 
life  [BRD  19641.  .  .  .  Unpretentious,  direct, 
stripped  of  all  excess  verbiage,  this  novel  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  intrMp^tiye  mus- 
ings  of  Herzog  [by  Saul  Bellow,  BRD  1964]  and 
company.  Recommended  for  larger  fiction  col- 

lections.”LJ.rC^/ine9^:2i7g  ^ 

Reviewed^by^Edwin  MOir^an ja  ^30^ 

“Harry  is  an  original,  an  underground  char¬ 
acter  whose  Id  has  no  quarrel  with  his  Ego. 

.  .  [He]  is  a  subtly  shaded  observer  who  sees 
the  real  world  with  comic  insight.  .  .  .  At  the 
age  of  45,  love  finally  overtakes  the  lowlife 
when  an  American  girl  named  Jenny  mistakes 
him  for  a  father-figure,  .  ,  .  May  Harryboy 
have  as  many  sequels  as  Tom  Swift.  Martin 

Levin  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  30  ’67  220w 

“The  fact  that  love  can  make  a  monkey  out 
of  even  [Harryboy  Boas]  is,  as  he  lets  us  know, 
the  point  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  one  we  grasp  too 
quickly  for  the  novel’s  good.  And  when  he  final¬ 
ly  gets  Jenny  where  he  wants  her,  he  finds  he 
no  longer  wants  her:  not  the  la^t  word  in  ironic 
twists.  This  thin  material  is  padded  out  with_  as¬ 
sorted  foreign  adventures,  gambling  and  drink¬ 
ing  scenes,  and  a  sportive  episode  in  a  brothel. 
Harryboy’s  account  of  his  infatuation,  even  when 
eked  out  with  cockney  Jewish  sententiae,  be¬ 
comes  too  insistently  narcissistic.  The  final  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  book  is  only  too  well  expressed  by 
one  of  the  narrator’s  favoured  phrases:  It  goes 
like  it  comes.’  ” 

TLS  p90  F  3  ’66  I7OW 
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BARR,  DONALD.  Arithmetic  for  billy  goats; 
11.  by  Don  Madden.  108n  $3.50  Harcourt 
511  Mathematics — Juvenile  literature 

66-21608 

The  author  ‘‘has  presented  the  development 
of  the  binary  system  of  counting  .  .  .  (billy 
goats  have  hoofs  and  therefore  could  not  learn 
to  count  on  their  fingers  the  way  humans  did). 
The  second  half  of  the  book  shows  possible 
development  of  the  10  digit  system,  etc.  .  .  . 
Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Mr.  Barr’s  accomplishments  defy  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  a  first-rate  arithmetic  teacher  to 
whom  the  book  was  submitted  became  so  con¬ 
fused  that  she  gave  up  in  despair.  [The  sub¬ 
ject  is]  essentially  simple.  Children  operate 
unself-consciously  in  a  base-twelve  system 
whenever  they  tell  time,  and  in  a  base-seven 
system  when  they  manipulate  the  days  of  the 
week.  The  educational  problem  is  to  make 
that  knowledge  conscious,  and  to  convey  its 
significance.  Mr.  Barr  goes  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  obfuscate  the  nature  of  the  place- 
system  of  numeration.  .  .  .  [He  is]  patronizing 
the  young,  and  no  greater  sin  is  known  to 
education.”  Stephen  White 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  8  ’67  370w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  .3  ’66 
40w 

‘‘An  original,  humorous  and  fictional  presen¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  Children  and  grownups  will  find 
that  this  lively  book  ‘helps  the  new  math  go 
down.’  ”  B.  M.  Grave.s 

Commonweal  85:179  N  11  ’66  40w 
‘‘A  college  teacher  was  quite  enthusiastic 
about  using  the  book  with  his  students,  but  the 
value  with  children  might  be  questioned:  those 
with  a  strong  interest  in  math  might  enjoy  the 
humor  of  the  presentaton.”  Ann  Beebe 
Library  J  91:6189  D  15  ’66  90w 


BARR,  JAMES.  Old  and  new  in  interpretation; 
a  study  of  the  two  Testaments.  (Austin  Pres¬ 
byterian  theological  seminary.  The  Currie  lec¬ 
tures,  1964)  215p  $5.50  Harper 
220.6  Bible — Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

66-20773 

These  lectures,  by  the  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  at  the  University  of 
Manchester,  ‘‘are  directed  primarily  towards  the 
problem  of  the  theological  relationship  between 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  .  .  .  the  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Church  after  Christ.  .  .  . 
[The  attempt  is]  to  consider  some  important  I’e- 
lations  in  which  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  viewed  against  the  more  general  trends 
and  pressures  of  theological  thinking.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"[Barr]  has  a  voice  and  pen  to  be  reckoned 
with,  if  only  because  he  refuses  to  be  content; 
with  the  pat  conclusions  of  his  age.  For  the  non¬ 
professional  reader  there  are  features  about  this 
book  that  might  downgrade  it  as  a  mixed  bag. 
Certainly  .  .  .  the  author  touches  ‘the  tender 
stops_  of  various  quills.’  Each  chapter  raises  its 
own  issues:  some  are  resolved,  others  left  in  sus¬ 
pension.  .  .  .  ’The  final  chapter,  ‘Conclusions,’  is 
somewhat  mistitled  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of 
vague  strategies  for  advance  which  are  far  too 
inconclusively  drawn  to  serve  as  useful  guide¬ 
lines.  Prof.  Barr  is  not  a  lucid  writer.  His  poten- 
tial  in  the_  world  of  biblical  scholarship  is  big 
with  promise  if  he  can  now  make  the  move — of 
which  he  is  surely  capable — from  a  purely  ana¬ 
lytic  (and  frequently  destructive)  to  a  more  pos¬ 
itive  stance.”  Donald  Macleod 

Christiap  Century  84:659  My  17  ’67  390w 
‘‘[Barr’s]  previous  works  on  semantics  and  on 
time  .  .  .  were_  vigorous,  but  negative.  They 
were  more  effective  in  demonstrating  that  recent 
trends  were  wrong  than  in  establishing  what  vms 
right  In  the  present  book  he  does  something  to 
rectify  this  ornission.  .  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
has  not  a  clarity  of  style  to  match  the  penetra- 
tion  of  his  thought.  If  he  had,  this  rewarding 
hook  'would  he  easier  reading'.  .  .  .  However  this 
is  a  highly  significant  [work].  It  has  many 
penetrating  insights  and  it  is  addressed  to  more 
than  scholars.  .  .  The  book  should  be  read 
wrthean”  active  mind,  but  it  should  certainly 

'tLS  p370  Ap  28  ’66  700w 


BARR’  PAT.  coming  of  the  barbarians: 

Japan  to  the  West,  1853-1870. 
236p  il  $5.95  Dutton 

327.52  Japan — Foreign  relations — U  S  US 

— Foreign  relations — Japan  67-20534 

The  author  ^‘who  became  interested  in  this 
period  during  a  stay  in  Japan,  subseQuentiy 


made  a  study  of  the  accounts  of  early  travelers 
to  that  country.  In  this  book  she  uses  their 
contemporary  writings  to  recreate  the  atrrms- 
phere  of  mid-19th-Century  Japan.  .  .  She 
describes  what  life  was  like  for_  these  early 
diplomats,  merchants,  and  other  visitors.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Economist  224:331  J1  22  ’67  480w 
‘‘[Thia  book  is  written  in  a]  lively,  popular 
style.  .  .  .  [The]  story  is  sometimes _  humorous, 
sometimes  terrifying,  and  always  Interesting. 
It  covers  much  of  the  same  ground  as  bost^ 
Rhea  Dulles’s  Yankees  and  Samurai  [BRD 
1965],  but  is  not  as  detailed  ,  or  scholarl3^ 
Recommended  for  popular  collections  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  particularly.”  C.  W.  Stuck! 

Library  J  92:3415  O  1  ’67  130w 
"Regrettably,  [Pat  Barr]  displays  more  zest 
than  judgment.  Today  we  realize  that  those 
first  observers  were  generally  myopic.  They 
could  not  understand  what  they  were  seeing: 
it  was  all  too  strange.  Their  accounts  have 
great  value,  but  they  must  be  assessed  in  the 
light  of  all  that  we  have  learned  since  then, 
and  this  Is  what  Mrs.  Barr  fails  to  do.  As  a 
result  her  book  is  littered  with  irritating  errors. 

.  .  .  Beyond  that,  her  choice  of  materials  is  often 
curious.  For  example,  in  telling  of  Penny’s  ex¬ 
pedition  she  relies  heavily  on  the  account  of 
an  unhappy,  dyspeptic  lieutenant  who  seldom 
got  off  his  ship  .  .  .  while  she  ignores  the 
much  more  valuable  journals  of  S.  Wells  Wil¬ 
liams,  Perry’s  interpreter  for  Japanese,  and 
James  Morrow,  the  expedition’s  botanist,  whose 
duties  brought  them  close  to  Japanese  officials 
and  commoners.  Reading  this  book  is  like 
looking  through  tinted  and  distorted  glass. 
What  we  are  shown  is  often  amusing  and  some¬ 
times  gripping.  But  it  is  not,  unfortunately,  the 
way  things  were.”  Oliver  Statler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  N  12  ’67  700w 
“[Mrs.  Barr]  makes  no  pretence  to  Japanese 
scholarship  or  to  a  novel  interpretation  of  the 
facts.  .  .  .  [She]  has  committed  no  notable 
bloomers.  .  .  .  ’The  essential  background  of 
Japanese  domestic  politics  is  depicted  some¬ 
what  baldly  at  times;  and  highly  complicated 
issues  tend  to  be  oversimplified.  Moreover,  the 
author’s  Barbarians  are,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  Englishmen  and  Americans.  Practically 
nothing  is  said  about  the  Russians.  .  .  .  Still, 
it  is  no  little  achievement  to  serve  up  in  a 
single  palatable  omelette  the  eggs  laid  by  such 
varied  old  hens  as  Townsend  Harris,  Laurence 
Ollphant,  J.  R.  Black,  and  Rutherford  Alcock. 
In  other  words  Mrs.  Barr  earns  high  marks 
for  the  attractive  and  Intelligent  presentation 
of  her  tale.” 

TLS  p915  S  28  ’67  550w 


BARR,  STRINGFELLOW.  The  mask  of  Jove;  a 
history  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  the  death  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  598p  pi  maps  $15  Llppincott 
930  History,  Ancient.  Civilization,  Ancient 

66-12338 

"This  book  continues  the  narrative  of  The 
Will  of  Zeus  [BRD  1962],  .  .  .  This  .second  and 
final  volume  .  .  .  includes  what  historian.s  have 
commonly  called  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
periods  of  classical  civilization.”  (Pref)  Chro¬ 
nology.  Bibliographical  note.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Howe 

Am  Hist  R  72:1358  J1  ’67  420w 


tteviewed  by  K.  F.  Gradv 

Best  Sell  26:346  D  15  ’66  350w 
“Mr.  Barr,  in  a  somewhat  reckless  enthusi- 
produces  a  profusion  of  themes.  Many 
of  them  seem  attractive  but  few  are  consistent 
or  shed_  much  light.  .  .  .  ’The  writing  gives  the 
impression  of  having  been  done  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry,  or  under  the  Impulse  of  an  ebullient 
garrulity,  which,  while  sometimes  charming,  is 
also  sometimes  incoherent.  .  .  No  doubt  're- 

translation  of  the  Latin 
It  IS  -much  less  misleading 
than  Mr.  Barr’s  ‘Roman  Public  Thing,’  which 
often  becomes  ‘the  Roman  ’Thing’  or  even  ‘The 
Thing._  .  .  [There  is]  a  very  lavish  use  of 

quotation  from  literary  sources  and  many  of 
these  quotations  are  of  great  interest.  The 
translations  used,  however,  vary  verv  gr^-atlv 
m  quality  and  there  seems  to  be  littlp-  or  no 
idea  of  any  principle  of  selection.  .  .  .  The  most 
su^rising  to  me  of  all  Mr.  Barr’s  literarv 
judgments  is  his  description  of  Horace  as  Augus¬ 
tine  s  immaculate  little  libertine.’  ”  Rex  War- 


Book  Week  pl4  Ja  8  ’67  1050w 
Choice  4:201  Ap  ’67  120w 
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“A  thoroughly  grounded  historian,  setter-up 
of  the  famous  Greek  Books  curriculum  at  bt, 
John’s  College  in  Maryland,  Barr  appr9aches 
[his]  task  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 
The  result  is  a  readable  and  competent  over¬ 
skimming  of  some  six  centuries  of  deeply  mean¬ 
ingful  human  history.  For  that  is  what  it  is — 
a  touching  lightly  on  those  few. aspects  among 
ihe  countless  which  the  author '  feels  are  most 
significant  foi  an  understanding  of  what  Greece 
and  Rome  meant  to  us  all.  This  is  not  a  great 
history  of  either.  .  .  .Yet.  when  we  set  it  down, 
the  world  of  Greece  and  Rome  .  .  .  swims  more 
clearly  into  the  light.”  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  D  1  ’66 
400w 

Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Bourne 

Class  World  60:302  Mr  ’07  300w 
"[Professor  Barr’s]  two  volumes  are  original 
contributions  to  the  study  of  these  civilizations. 

.  .  .  Not  the  least  of  [his]  provocative  informa¬ 
tion  is  found  in  his  footnotes.  He  continues  to 
let  the  ancients  speak  for  themselves  in  well- 
chosen  passages.  I  feel  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  two  ways:  first,  the  uninformed  reader  who 
wishes  to  know  more  will  be  incited  to  probe 
further:  second  .  .  .  Barr  treats  certain  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  recent  course  of  our  own  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  has  stringently  raised.  He 
possesses  a  truly  Greek  zest  for  telling  a  story 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Gibbonesque  irony 
and  scathing  w’it.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  history 
collections  in  large  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:6073  D  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:37  My  18  ’67  1900W 
Reviewed  by  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ja  15  ’67  950w 
“This  long,  solid,  stately,  and  continuously 
interesting  work  is  an  impressive  achievement. 
Never  intended  as  a  basic  history,  it  ignores 
much  with  which  educated  readers  should  in 
theory''  be  familiar,  and  would  best  be  ap¬ 
proached  as  a  supplement  to  and  a  commentary 
on  simpler,  more  directly  chronological  ac¬ 
counts.  [Mr.  Barr]  has  selected  seven  key  in¬ 
dividuals  for  extended  discussion  and  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  events  of  their  times  through  their 
lives  and  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  These 
seven  men  are  Cicero,  Augustus,  Jesus,  Paul, 
Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Diocletian,  and  Con¬ 
stantine.  Each  of  these  figures  is  the  suhiect 
of  a  brilliant  es.say.  .  .  .  Mr.  BaiT’s  reflections 
are  always  interesting  and  often  provocative. 
His  quotations  are  frequently  fascinating.  But 
such  a  metliod  of  writing  history  means  that 
many  celebrated  personages  are  granted  short 
shrift.  .  .  .  [However,  this]  is  a  magisterial 
work  that  requires  prolonged  attention  and  re¬ 
wards  it.”  Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  49:46  D  24  ’66  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxiii  summer  ’67  320w 


BARRETT,  JOHN  G.,  ed.  Yankee  rebel.  See 
Patterson,  E.  D. 


BARRETT,  MARY  ELLIN.  Castle  Ugly.  255p 

$4.95  Dutton 

65-11407 

“The  story  of  Sally  Courtland,  the  only  child 
of  Sarah  and  Harry  Courtland,  fashionable, 
wealthy  New  Yorkers,  and  a  summer  which 
was  a  turning  point  in  her  life,  the  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  Castle  Ugly,  a  big,  old-fashioned  sea¬ 

shore  house  on  .  .  .  Long  Island.  As  the  book 
opens.  .Sally  is  maiTied  to  a  French  cousin  and 
is  living  at  Les  Rochers.  his  family’s  home  on 
the  Riviera.  A  visit  from  an  old  friend,  David 
Ralston,  with  whom  she  was  once  in  love, 
awakens  memories  of  the  past  and  that  fate¬ 
ful  summer,  at  the  end  of  which  Sarah  Court- 
land  and  her  lover  were  found  shot  to  death 

in  a  murder  that  was  never  solved.”  (Li¬ 

brary  J) 


“The  plot  is  complicated.  ...  If  this  novel 
reminds  you  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  world  it 
is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  more  than  just  a 
recreation  of  the  mad  abandonment  of^the 
years  prior  to  World  ^Var  II,  for  Marj'  Ellin 
Barrett  has  also  succeeded  in  writing  about  the 
nature  of  love,  as  Sally  understands  it.  This 
novel  is  well  thought  out,  skillfully  constructed 
and  a  joy  to  read.”  Mary  Hart 

Best  Sell  26:322  D  1  ’66  400w 

Reviewed  bv  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  91:5643  N  16  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  bv  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  N 


6  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:98  Ja  23  67  230w 

“Surely  our  seeing  Sally’s  parents  frequently 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view  needn  t  limit  our 
vision.  At  times  Mrs.  Barrett  even  seems  to 
take  refuge  in  the  child's  ignorance;  but  she 
neither  incorporates  the  child’s  naivete  into 
the  novel  nor  plumbs  the  resources  ot  the  dou¬ 
ble  point  of  view— Sally  as  girl  and  woman.  .  .  . 
In  Mrs.  Barrett’s  hands  the  technique  of  de¬ 
layed  exposition  becomes,  untortunately ,  an 
empty  device.  Instead  of  deepening  character, 
she  proliferates  surfaces:  instead  of  insipht,  in¬ 
formation.  .  .  .  This  is  ‘ladies’  magazine  fic¬ 
tion.”  J.  J.  Hall 


“The  prose  in  this  first  novel  by  [the] 
daughter  of  Composer  Irving  Berlin  sometimes 
rises  a  little  too  high  on  its  toes  and  ends  'up 
breathless.  But  the  book  is  saved  from  the 
Venus  flytrap  of  ladies’  magazine  fiction  by  Its 
easy  intimacy  with  the  ambiance  of  those  days 
of  picnic  baskets  and  tennis  flannels. 

Time  88:66  D  30  ’66  400w 


BARRETT,  WILLIAM  E.  The  glory  tent.  72p 
$2.95  Doubleday 


“Homer  Smith,  the  hero  of  The  Lilies  of  the 
Field  [BRD  1962]  again  takes  to  the  road  and 
this  time  becomes  involved  in  a  Negro  reviTOl 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Missoiyi.  When  he 
is  urged  against  his  will  to  fin  m  for  an  abs^ent 
preacher  a  miracle  occurs,  a  young  white 
crippled  girl  leaves  her  wheel  chair  and  ■walks. 
The  story  then  revolves  around  this  incident, 
the  implications  of  such  happenings  m  this  day 
and  age  and  the  final  solution.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  remarkably  limited  portrayal  of 
what  is  essentially  a  multi-faceted  episode.  .  .  . 
Containing  far  too  many  elements  to  be  or¬ 
ganically  maintained  and  thoroughly  developed 
within  its  72  pages,  the  story,  presents  a  gamut 
of  provocative  topics  ranging  from  Negro- 
white  relations  to  politics,  mob  psychology  and 
miracles.  The  Elmer  Gantry-ish  aura  generated 
by  these  trappings  distorts  what  could  n^e 
been  a  worth-while  theme,  namely  Smith  s 
(Everyman’s)  efforts  to  discover  the  true  self 
through  meaningful  relationships.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  Barrett  fails  to  create  a  more 
comprehensive  and  significant  story  from  this 
rich  potential.”  Joseph  Browne 

America  117:94  J1  22  67  280w 

Best  Sell  27:134  J1  1  ’67  280w 


“In  a  simple  plot  about  simple  people  the 
author  makes  his  characters  stand  out  and  the 
descriptions  of  small  town  life  are  true.  The 
book  will  appeal  to  those  who  enjoyed  'The 
Lilies  of  the  Field  and  the  success  9f  that 
film  should  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  title. 
For  most  fiction  collections.  Y.A.  and  church 
libraries  might  also  consider. S.  L.  Steen 
Lihrarv  J  92:2175  Je  1  67  160w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  J1  23  ’67  90w 

Time  90:80  J1  21  ’67  140w 


BARRINGER,  HERBERT  R.,  ed.  Social  change 
in  developing  areas;  a  reinterpretation  of  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory:  ed.  by  Herbert  R.  Barim- 
ger.  George  I.  Blanksten  and  Raymond  W. 
Mack.  328p  $7.95:  pa  $2.95  Schenkman  pub. 

309.1724  Social  change.  Evolution  65-13252 
“  ‘Does  the  tenor  of  current  social  science  re¬ 
search  in  underdeveloped  areas  constitute  a  re¬ 
vival  of  evolutionary  theory?’  This  question 
was  the  theme  of  an  interdisciplinary  confer¬ 
ence  at  Northwestern  University  in  1061.  The 
papers  in  this  .  .  .  volume  were  prepared  for 
that  conference.”  (Am  Soc  R)  “Of  the  12  chap¬ 
ters  .  .  .  five  ‘are  primarily  data-oriented  and 
seven  deal  with  evolutionary  ‘theory.’  The  for¬ 
mer  are  contemporary  social  histories  on  such 
topics  as  revolution  and  evolution  in  Algeria, 
revolution  and  modernization  in  Latin  America, 
race  and  class  in  Barbados,  and  changes  in  Ja¬ 
maican  and  Albanian  elites.  Three  of  the  five 
authors  are  sociologists,  one  a  historian,  and 
one  a  political  scientist.”  (Am  Anthropol) 


“[While  the  volume  provides]  an  anthology  of 
interdisciplinary  articles  not  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  the  book  lacks  the  pedagogical  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  reader  or  the  theoretical  integration 
of  a  single-author  work.  However,  some  inter¬ 
esting  ‘theoretical’  points  of  view  are  ex- 
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BARRINGER,  H.  R. — Continued 
changed.  .  .  .  One  of  the  two  ‘theory’  chapters 
most  likely  to  interest  anthropologists  is  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Campbell’s  on  the  ‘selective  retention 
modei’  of  culturai  evolution.  This  is  the  most 
original  paper  in  the  voiume  and  comes  the 
closest  to  an  explanatory  system.  .  .  .  The  other 
chapter  of  principle  concern  for  anthropologists 
is  Morris  E.  Opler's  critique  of  Tylor,  Morgan, 
and  White,  a  paper  quite  out  of  place  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  ‘developing  areas.’  ...  It  is  hard  to 
fathom  why  an  anthropologist  more  sympathetic 
to  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  could  not  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  profession  at  an 
interdisciplinary  conference  on  evolution.” 
Charles  Erasmus 

Am  Anthropol  69:416  Je-Ag  ’67  800w 
‘‘Like  most  books  of  this  sort,  the  papers 
vary  in  scope,  quality,  and  style,  but  I  found 
them  generally  interesting  and  consistently 
thought  provoking.  All  of  the  papers  raise  criti¬ 
cally  important  questions  regarding  theoretical 
explanations  or  research  problems  in  the  study 
of  sociai,  political,  and  economic  change.  The 
book  is  a  very  worthwhile  addition  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  available  for  courses  in  social  change.” 
J.  A.  Mau 

Am  Soc  R  32:840  O  ’67  lOOOw 


BARROW,  R.  H.  Plutarch  and  his  times.  202p 
$6  Ind.  iinlv.  press 

888  Plutarch  67-10109 

The  author  discusses  “Plutarch’s  life  and 
writing  by  placing  them  in  the  context  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  .  .  .  [He  gives  an]  anal¬ 
ysis  of  each  of  Plutarch’s  principal  writings 
and  discusses  the  background  and  probable 
date  of  each  work.  In  addition,  he  describes 
the  geography,  economy,  and  political  history 
of  the  ancient  world,  explores  Plutarch’s  prob¬ 
able  sources,  discusses  his  Influence  in  later 
periods,  and  reviews  the  history  of  English 
translations  of  the  Parallel  Lives.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Genealogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘This  modest  book,  which  allows  Rome  con¬ 
siderable  space  at  the  expense  of  Greek  paideia, 
is  an  introduction  for  English  readers.  .  .  .  [It] 
does  little  to  clarify  why  a  cultured  circle 
should  have  grown  up  around  Plutarch  in  an 
ostensibly  backwater  community,  although  that 
was  a  phenomenon  of  the  ‘times.’  ”  L.  B. 
Urdahl 

Class  World  60:391  My  ’67  300w 
Economist  223:1247  Je  17  ’67  140w 
“We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Barrow  for  putting 
his  talents  in  classical  scholarship  to  work  in 
producing  the  first  study  in  English  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Plutarch.  ...  As  the  only 
available  work  of  its  kind  In  English,  it  can¬ 
not  help  but  aid  classical  scholars,  though  It 
it  is  not  beyond  the  abilities  of  most  students. 
For  academic  and  public  libraries.”  P.  M. 
Lauriston 

Library  .1  92:770  F  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  S  14  ’67  1250w 


BARROW,  THOMAS  C.  Trade  and  empire:  the 
British  customs  service  in  colonial  America, 
1660-1775.  336p  .$8  Harvard  univ.  press 


353.007  Great  Britain — Commercial  policy. 
Great  Britain — Colonies  67-11666 


The  author  “argues  that  the  British  Empire 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  true  mer¬ 
cantile  empire  .  .  .  because  the  American 
colonies  could  never  be  brought  to  play  the 
r61e  economic  theory  demanded.  His  history  of 
Britain’s  American  Customs  Service  is  the 
story  of  Britain’s  attempt  to  construct  this 
economic  empire  and  an  analysis  of  why  she 
failed.”  (Va  Q  R)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


Strong  in  its  treatment  of  customs  adminis¬ 
tration  and  weak  on  English  politics  and  im¬ 
perial  policy,  [this  book]  is  based  on  an  im¬ 
pressive  amount  of  research,  but  not  always  on 
S9urces  that  would  allow  the  author  to  support 
his  case  on  some  crucial  points.  Rarely  pene¬ 
trating  mercantilist  rhetoric,  Barrow  adopts  a 
simplistic  view:  English  ministers  were  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  concept  of  empire  explicitly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  welfare  of  England.  .  .  .  Biit  what 
minister  from  Charles  II  to  George  III,  one 
wonders,  did  not?  The  difficulty  in  thus  argu¬ 
ing  from  mercantilist  theoi-y  is  that  it  would 
3ustify  so  many  things  and  was  used  by  both 
sides  on  economic  disputes.”  J.  M.  Sosin 
Am  Hist  R  73:212  O  ’67  450w 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Sanders 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:263  S  67  410w 


“No  facet  of  the  Imperial  experience  more 
dramatically  illustrates  the  conflict  between 
central  and  local  authority  within  the  first 
British  Empire  tban  the  history  of  the  Customs 
Service  in  North  America.  .  .  .  Barrow’s  book 
is  the  first  definitive  monograph  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Customs  Service,  and  as  such 
it  sheds  new  light  on  the  whole  process  of 
colonial  development.  It  is  particularly  helpful 
ill  showing  the  effect  of  political  forces  in  the 
mother  country  on  the  development  of  the 
American  Service  and  In  the  judicious  assess¬ 
ment  it  gives  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Act  before  reorganization  of  the  Empire. 
Excellent  annotated  bibliography.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  any  library  which  wishes  to 
acquire  the  more  important  monographic 
studies  dealing  with  the,  background  of  the 
American  Revolution.” 

Choice  4:468  Je  ’67  170w 
“The  story  is  well  told  and  the  argument 
well  buttressed  and  developed.  But  can  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  imperfect  enforcement  of  Britain’s 
trade  regulations  be  taken  as  proof  of  their 
Inutility  when  the  pattern  of  trade  was  in  fact 
roughly  what  the  regulations  sought  to  im¬ 
pose?” 

Va  Q  R  43:clil  autumn  ’67  IlOw 


BARRY,  GERALD,  ed.  The  Doubleday  pic¬ 
torial  library  of  health  and  economics.  See 
The  Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  health  and 
economics 


BARSLEY,  MICHAEL.  Orient  Express;  the 
story  of  the  world’s  most  fabulous  train.  204p 
il  pi  $6.95  Stein  &  Day 
385  Railroads.  Compagnie  Internationale  des 
wagon-lits  et  des  grands  express  europdens 

[66-78942] 

The  Orient  Express  runs  from  “Paris  to  Is¬ 
tanbul.  with  connections  from  other  European 
capitals.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  written  a  his¬ 
tory  of  both  the  train  itself  and  of  its  litera¬ 
ture  (fact  and  fable).”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  ’67  240w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  5  '67 
Slllw 

“Mr  Barsley  continually  debunks  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  glamorous  spies  and  dark  mys¬ 
tery  men  of  the  many  Actions  inspired  by  the 
train  ever  existed.  But  there  is  more  than 
enough  romance  in  the  facts  to  compensate  us. 

.  .  .  There  are  amusing  quotations  from  other 
writers,  who  have  found  like  the  author  that 
though  it  is  not  quicker  by  rail,  it  is  a  lot  more 
interesting.” 

Economist  221:705  N  12  ’66  410w 

“Barsley,  British  radio  and  T.V.  producer 
and  author  of  17  previous  books,  ...  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fully  equal  to  the  legend  (only  the  late 
Lucius  Beebe,  perhaps,  would  have  been),  but 
the  book  is  mildly  recommended  to  public  li¬ 
braries  serving  travelers,  actual  and  armchair.” 
P.  B.  Cors 

Library  J  92:1833  My  1  ’67  170w 

“[The  author]  has  put  together  a  meditation, 
rather  than  a  history.  .  .  .  He  is  evidently  an 
advanced  train  buff.  .  .  .  Anything  remotely 
connected  with  the  ride  from  Paris  to  Istanbul 
is  packed  into  these  pages,  without  much  re¬ 
gard  for  order  or  relevance  and  no  regard 
whatever  for  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  The 
result  is  a  scrapbook,  but  an  entertaining  one. 
.  .  .  The  best  section  of  Mr.  Parsley’s  book 
covers  his  personal  experience  on  what  Is  now 
the  Direct  Orient  Express.”  Alan  Pryce- Jones 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ag  6  ’67  900w 

New  Yorker  43:111  Ag  19  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:75  J1  3  ’67  700w 


BARSLEY,  MICHAEL.  The  other  hand:  an 
investigation  into  the  sinister  historv  of  left- 
handedness  [Eng  title;  The  left-handed 
book].  228p  il  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 


152.3  Left-  and  right-handedness  67-14860 

This,  book,  written  by  a  sinistral  British 
television  producer,  “discusses  the  history  and 
the  oddities  of  left-handedness,  and  suggests 
a^wers  to  sorne  of  the  riddles  of  sinistrality: 
Why  and  how  does  it  occur  in  some  people  and 
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not  in  others?  Are  southpaws  generally  dif¬ 
ferent  personalities  from  right-handers?  Why 
is  the  right  the  prevalent  hand?  Who  is  the 
left-hander?”  (PuDlisher’s  note)  Index. 

“There  is  no  proof  that  most  men  are  natu¬ 
rally  dextral;  whereas  the  hard-core  sinistrals 
have  shown  their  worth  by  holding  out  so  long 
against  adroit  and  dexterous  forms  of  .  dis¬ 
crimination.  Mr  Barsley’s  admirably  unright¬ 
eous  book  should  inspire  them  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  lefts." 

Economist  221:687  N  12  ’66  800w 
New  Yorker  43:178  S  23  '67  IlOw 
“This  lightly  written,  learned  and  absorbing 
study  of  left-handedness  touches  on  a  dozen 
different  disciplines  and  more,  among  them 
anthropology,  biology,  education,  etymology, 
genetics,  history,  physiology  psychology  and 
comparative  religion,  and  extracts  something 
unexpected  from  each.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few 
oddities  in  the  book.  "The  author  does  not  seem 
to  know  that  ‘the  falling  sickness’  was  the  old 
name  not  for  a  stroke  but  for  epilepsy,  and 
his  remarks  about  specifically  Christian  syin- 
bolism  are  often  quite  literally  one-sided. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  these  curious  quirks  the  book 
is  fascinating.” 

TLS  pl203  D  29  ’66  400w 


BART,  B.  F.,  ed.  Madame  Bovary  an^d  the 
critics:  a  collection  of  essays.  197p  »6:  pa 
$2.25  N.Y.  univ.  press 

843  Flaubert,  Gustave — Madame  Bovary 

66-12596 

A  “professor  of  French  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  has  assembled  in  this  volume  12  essays 
assessing  various  aspects  of  [the  novel].  .  .  . 
Included  are  pieces  by  Douglas  W.  Alden,  Erich 
Auerbach,  Margaret  Gilman,  Henry  James, 
John  C.  Lapp,  Harry  Levin,  Walter  Pater, 
Margaret  Tillett,  Martin  Turnell  and  the  editor 
himself.  Each  essay  is  set  in  context  by  a  brief 
introduction.”  (Library  J) 


”A  valuable  little  volume  which  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  college  where  Madarne 
Bovary  is  studied  either  in  translation  or  in 
the  original.  .  .  .  [The  essays]  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  many  of  the  approaches 
and  points  of  view  that  are  possible  when  one 
deals  with  Flaubert’s  masterpiece.  With  the 
exception  of  the  selection  from  Auerbach,  the 
articles  are  all  by  English  speaking  critics. 
The  rich  field  of  French  comment  on  the  work 
is  neglected,  although  two  of  the  pieces  dis¬ 
cuss  the  opinions  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Baudelaire, 
and  Proust.  The  usefulness  of  the  articles  by 
Pater  may  be  questioned,  but  the  rest  of  the 
essays  are  stimulating  and  valuable.’ 

Choice  4:426  Je  ’67  130w 
“Selected  from  the  vast  critical  literature 
which  has  arisen  around  Flaubert’s  heroine, 
these  essays  provide  both  balance  and  variety 
for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  get  more  out  of 
his  own  reading  of  the  novel.  A  useful  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  student,  this  volume  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  academic  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries.”  W.  P.  Vander  Linden 

Library  J  91:1423  Mr  15  ’66  IlOw 
“Mr  Bart’s  aim  is  to  Illustrate  the  variety 
of  the  views  on  Madame  Bovary  which  have 
been  expressed  by  responsible  critics  and  he 
tells  us  that  his  choice  has  been  made  from 
5.000  samples.  .  .  .  Bach  of  the  contributions 
is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  m  which 
the  editor  comments  on  the  critic’s  approach 
and  on  occasion  administers  a  schoolmasterly 
admonition.” 

TLS  p598  J1  6  67  550w 


BART,  BENJAMIN  F.  Flaubert.  791p  il  $16  Syr¬ 
acuse  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Flaubert,  Gustave  67-27410 

A  biography  of  the  French  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  novelist  in  which  the  author,  using  “letters, 
drafts,  and  private  papers,  ...  [presents  an] 
account  of  Flaubert’s  life  and  the  development 
of  his  art  .  .  .  [especially  his]  concept  of  prose 
fiction  as  an  art  form.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Unfortunately,  the  book  is  to  be  more  re¬ 
spected  for  its  thoroughness  than  ateiired  for 
its  style  or  perceptiveness.  Professor  Bart  tends 
to  be  repetitive,  monotonous,  and  heavy-handed. 
He  seems  unduly  impatient  with  Flaubert  s  un¬ 
ceasing  struggle  for  the  perfect  sentence  and 
his  art-for-art’s-sake  philosophy.  Nevertheless, 
if  one  wants  to  know  the  where,  when,  with 


whom,  and  why  about  Flaubert  Professor  B^t 
will  inform  him.  Necessary  for  most  college  ana 
public  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:3409  O  1  67  llUw 
“Mr.  Bart  has  preferred  ‘to  teU  the  story,  ^ 
much  as  possible,  in  Flaubert  s  own 
do  not  hear  the  master  s  voice.  .  .  ,•  y  fet  Ithe 
author]  has  done  supremely  well  has  t^en  ro 
fuse  correspondence,  collateral  eiudence  and 
ative  works  with  a  storyteller  s  gitt  not  com 
raon  among  scholars.  His  tone  is  o°oA  aa*^  | 
liberate.  .  .  .  His  assurance  in  matters  psy 

i^lr^TnWaVhe-kiStvIt^^^^^^^^ 

|gS*Ts'’thl'^^ost^"coSple\"e°  and"?er£ps"the  best 
&  'on  Flaubert,  that  exists  m  English  In  a 
non-affluent  age  it  would  have  been  publishea 
in  three  volumes,  which  would  have  been  a 
blessing.’^  Le^s^Gal|ntiere^  ^  ^250w 

Keviewedtby  Thomas  ^psho^^^^ 

RAPTW  thrISTOPH  F.  Introduction  to  the 
®  Psalms:  tn  by  R  aI  Wilson.  87p  $2.95  Scrib- 

*^^23  Bible.  O.T.  Psalms— Commentaries^^^g^ 

“Prepared  as  the  introducUon  to  a  new  In¬ 
donesian  translation  .of  the  Psaltw.  this  book 
discusses  the  composition  of  the  Psalrns.  tne^ 
fnrm  authorsliip.  poetic  diction,  aate.  use, 
meSling  and  the  like.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  scripture  passages.  Index 
of  subjects  and  authors. 

[BRD  1952]  and  M^y  Fhen  C^e  s  The  Dsalms 
for  the  Commoni  Reader  [BRD  1962 J.  .-Lartn  s 
volume  contains  less  pornmentary  than  mther 
these  with  respect  to  individual  psaxms.  but 
provides  information  that  t®,™ore  contact  and 
updated  than  both.  Though  a  library  wo'hd 
probably  have  no  need  to  connect  three  of 
these  volumes,  it  is.  worth  noting  that  Barth  s 
work  contains  two  indices  ttot  will  proya  es. 
DPOiaAlv  useful  for  the  student  reader,  xt. 
Wilson's  translation  renders  the  German  in 

crisp  I60w  _ 

“A  concise  summary  of  issues  involved  in  un¬ 
derstanding  [the  P^lrrisl.”  •.n™’ 

Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  66  3UW 

“This  book  is  a  brief  .but  PbcA 
r»f  the  modern  liberal  Biblical  scholar  s  view- 
nolnt  of  the  Psa  ms  .  .  .  [The  author.]  son  of 
the  famous  Swiss  theologian  Karl  Barth,  i^s  one 
of  the  Continent’s  distinpnnshed  scholars  of  the 
Old  ’Testament  and  the  Psalter  in  particular.” 

Shildes  Johnson^  ^  ^^ilH  Ja  1  ’67  120w 

rarth  FREDRIK,  comp.  The  social  organ- 
^tzation  of  the  Marri  Baluch.  See  Pehrson, 
R.  N. 

BARTH,  KARL.  Ca.ll  for  God  [tr.  by  A.  T.  Mac- 
kay].  125p  $3.95  Harper 

252  Sermons  67"^154i> 

“These  .  .  .  sermons  record  [the  theologian’s] 
Biblical  preaching  I  for  convicts  in  a  bwlss 
prison]  for  Advent.  Chnstrnas.  the  e’ld  of  the 
vear  (four  sermons).  Ba^er  .  and  TIoly 

Communion.”  (Library  J)  Published  in  1965  un¬ 
der  the  title  Rufe  mich  an. 

Christian  Century  84:1440  N  8  ’67  40w 
“[The  piecel  entitled  ‘Call  Me.’  is  homi- 
lectical  gem.  The  serrnons  reveal  [Barth  s]  rare 
ability  to  relate  the  prisoners  to  the  whole  world 
of  men  and  to  the  church.  His  effective  use  of 
humor  and  life  situations  reveals  his  empathy. 
’The  prayers,  with  which  he  begins  and  ends,  his 
sermons,  express  the  ‘inexhaustible  mercy  of 
God.  and  contemporize  the  serrnon  text.  .  ..  . 
Public  libraries  and  special  col  ections  Iwill) 
find  this  .sermon  collection  useful.  ^  M.  Ruoss 
Library  J  92:3644  O  15  ’67  160w 
TLS  pl067  N  9  ’67  350w 


BARTH  ELM  E,  DONALD.  Snow  White.  180p 
$4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-14324 

This  paraphrase  of  the  fairy  tale  “is  about 
an  attractive  young  lady  who  is  waiting  m  the 
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BARTH  ELM  E,  DONALD — Continued 
society  of  seven  priapic  dwarfs  for  _  Prince 
Charming'  to  come  along.  To  show  she  is  wait¬ 
ing,  she  hang's  her  long  black  hair  out  of  the 
window.  The  arrival  of  the  prince  is  somewhat 
delayed  by  his  infantile  fondness  for  hot  baths, 
his  dilatoi'y  disposition,  a  certain  natural  anti¬ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  dwarfs,  and  by  a 
Wicked  Stepmother.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  This 
book  first  appeared,  in  slightly  different  form, 
in  The  New  Yorker.  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Anatole  Broyard 

Book  Week  p2  My  21  '67  1200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Je  1  ’67 
380w 

Reviewed  by  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  87:416  D  29  ’67  950w 


Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1950  My  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  204:794  Je  19  ’67  1250w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

New  Repub  156:27  Je  3 


’67  3750w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  Ag  24  ’67  1150W 


“[This  is]  the  complete  Pop  book.  .  .  When 
[the  author]  grazes  a  surface  or  fattens  up  a 
phrase,  he  puts  just  enough  English  on  the 
ball  to  make  it  curl  off,  but  not  out  of,  orbit. 
He  does  the  solemn  American  bit  particularly 
well.  .  .  .  His  line  is  petty,  persistent  incon¬ 
gruity.  He  controls  it  so  well  that  after  a  while 
there  rises  from  this  slight,  derisive  book  a 
curious  sense  of  inevitability.  .  .  .  [It]  often 
fails  imaginatively  precisely  by  succeeding  so 
regulai'ly — and,  with  such  unrelenting  control 
stylistically.  Reading  it,  you  could  scarcely  be 
more  secure.  Essentially,  there’s  just  one  joke 
to  grin  at.  .  .  .  Don’t  get  me  wrong;  I  liked 
Mr.  Barthelme’s  version  of  ‘Snow  White.’  It’s 
just  that  for  funny  it  seems  a  little  humorless.” 
R.  M.  Adams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  21  ’67  750w 
“The  world  is  a  myriad,  melancholy,  hilarious 
scene.  It’s  no  longer  a  question  of  good  and 
evil:  everybody  is  in  that  most  terrible  of  pre¬ 
dicaments — ^wised-up.  .  .  .  The  great  thing  Bar- 
thelme  does  is  to  compose  a  crystalline  comedy 
of  human  peril:  no  longer  the  old  comfortable 
tarnished  perils — physical,  social  psychological 
— but  the  new,  shiny  peril,  the  total,  integrated 
peril  of  the  human  organism.  .  .  .  [His]  brilliant 
sense  of  play  sometimes  slips  into  a  frozen 
chuckle.  .  .  .  For  of  course  Barthelme  himself 
is  wiseid-up — it  is  the  malady  of  the  times  which 
the  avant-garde  tries  to  turn  into  an  esthetic 
antitoxin.  .  .  [Here  is  a]  splendid  writer  who 
knows  how  to  turn  spiritual  dilemmas  into 
logic,  and  how  to  turn  that  logic  into  comedy 
which  is  the  true  wised -up  story  of  our  time.” 
J.  K. 

Newsweek  69:103  My  22  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Seymour  Epstein 

Sat  R  50:24  J1  1  ’67  550w 
“Barthelme’s  work  creates  the  Impression 
that  something  miraculous  happened  to  him 
overnight — as  if,  blind  from  birth,  he  could 
suddenly  see.  .  .  .  The  result  is  quite  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  a  staccato  burst  of  verbal  star  shells, 
pinwheel  phrases,  cherry  bombs  of  Joycean 
puns  and  wordplays.  Such  a  book  is  Snow 
White,  an  amusingly  refurbished  fairy-tale 
novel  of  the  absurd — as  episodic  and  pointless 
as  a  slow-turning  kaleidoscope,  yet  just  as 
strangely  affecting.” 

Time  89:96  My  26  ’67  560w 

Va  Q  R  43:civ  summer  ’67  80w 


BARTHeLEMY.  DOMINIQUE.  God  and  his 
image:  an  outline  of  biblical  theology;  tr  by 
Aldhelm  Dean.  199d  $4.95  Sheed 

231  Bible.  O.T.  Bible.  N.T.  Theology 

66-22008 

“To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  Bible  is  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  certain  dominant  and  persist¬ 
ent  themes  which  continue  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  and  into  the  New.  These  striking 
features  of  God’s  revelation  of  him.self  to  man 
form  as  it  were  an  image  of  God— through  his 
acaons  'we  know  him.  This  is  the  subiect  of 
rthis  book].”  (Publisher’s  note)  “The  text 
has  already  been  published  in  almost  identical 
forms  as  ten  articles  in  La  Vie  Spirituelle, 
from  November  1961  to  April  1963.”  (Foreword) 
The  author,  a  Dominican  priest,  is  a  French 
biblical  scholar.  Originally  published  in  1964  as 
Dieu  et  son  image. 

Jji^Wy  recommended  introduction  to  that 
biblical  image  and  reality  that  now  serves  as  a 


definition  of  Christ's  Church:  the  People  of 
God.”  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  115;710  N  28  66  70w 

“The  writing  is  poetic,  the  insi,ghts  as  mysti¬ 
cal  as  they  are  objective.  This  author  represents 
the  most  creative  scriptural  scholarship  and  the 
most  lucid  popularization.  His  work  deserves 
wide  reading  by  anyone  interested  in  the  life 
of  man  with  God.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  91:6089  D  16  66  130w 


BARTLETT,  C.  J.  Castlereagh.  292p  il  $5.95 
Scribner 


B  or  92  Londonderry.  Robert  Stewart,  2d 
Marquis  of.  Great  Britain — -Politics  and 
E-overriment — 1714-1837  67-16525 


A  study  of  the  English  statesman’s  .“entire 
career  [including  his]  work  In  the  foreign  of¬ 
fice  .  .  .  [and]  as  a  practical  politician.” 

(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  27:177  Ag  1  ’67  500w 
“In  this  account  of  Castlereagh’ s  career,  Mr 
Bartlett  does  not  claim  to  have  done  any 
original  research  or  reached  any  very  new  con¬ 
clusions.  He  aims  at  a  useful  synthesis  of  exist¬ 
ing  research,  and  he  does  a  worthy  and  work¬ 
manlike — if  rather  dull — job.  Although  one  may 
not  feel  entirely  convinced  by  his  defence  of 
Castlereagh’ s  foreign  policy  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  on  the  whole  Mr  Bartlett  judges 
Castlereagh’ s  achievements  fairly  and  without 
glossing  over  his  faults  and  failings.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  but  perhaps  inevitably  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  he  fails  to  convey  at  all  adequately  the 
fascination  of  either  the  man  or  his  career.” 
Economist  221:1251  D  17  ’66  480w 

“The  book  is  not  so  much  a  biography  as  the 
stoiw  of  a  great  career.  Professor  Bartlett  has 
made  good  use  of  the  many  published  works 
on  Castlereagh  and  his  period.  Too  often  but 
dimly  seen,  aloof,  known  only  for  his  foreign 
policy  and  suicide,  Castlereagh  here  receives 
the  first  full  account  of  his  important  life. 
Bartlett  has  done  him  justice.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:1826  My  1  '67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  73:512  Ap  14  ’67  450w 
“Given  the  limits  of  the  sort  of  book — the 
biography  based  on  secondary  works — at¬ 
tempted  here,  the  author  has  done  very  well 
indeed.  .  .  .  Castlereagh’s  dealings  with  the 
military  .  .  .  are  uniformly  well  handled.  .  .  . 
[However,]  the  author  would  appear  sometimes 
to  have  relied  upon  secondary  sources  of 
doubtful  merit  in  assessing  the  parliamentary 
scene  and  the  best  pieces  on  party  politics 
crop,  up  intermittently  in  the  chapters  on 
foreign  affairs.  .  .  .  Foreign  affairs  were  Castle¬ 
reagh’s.  true  forte  and  the  author  shares  this 
distinction.  .  .  .  The  actual  power  structure  of 
foreign  policy  is  .  .  .  properly  explained.  Here 
the  author’s  understanding  of  militai'y  and 
nav'al  matters  has  been  of  immense  use.” 
TLS  p5  Ja  6  ’67  950w 


bar  I  LETT,  CHARLES,  jt.  auth.  Facing  the 
brink.  See  Weintal,  E. 


BARTON,  J.  G.,  ed.  The  pictorial  encyclopedia 
of  Plants  and  flowers.  See  Novak.  P.  A. 


BARTON,  WELDON  V.  Interstate  compacts 
in  the  political  process.  197p  $5  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

353.9  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  Re- 
^gional  planning.  State  governments  67-15102 
“The  author  classifies  interstate  compacts  as 
regulatory  compacts,  .metropolitan  area  com¬ 
pacts,  interstate  and  river-basin  compacts,  and 
.state-service  compacts,  .  .  .  Examples  of  each 
are  described  a.nd. analyzed.  .  .  .  [Barton  main- 
rains  that]  the  interstate  compact  device  is 
likely  to  prove  most  functional  ,  .  [in  the 
ser-vice, .  including]  .  interstate 
educational  compacts,  interstate  crime- control 
compacts,  and  interstate  health  and  welfare 
coiiipacts.  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


tio.ok  IS  a  lucid  and  useful  addition 
to  [a]  growing  body  of  documentation.  The 
selective,  not  .attempting  an  encyclopedic 
subject.  .  .  .  Conspicuous  and 
examples  of  each  [compact]  are 
analyzed.  In  each  instance  the 
C^^^Maxey  concise  and  informative.” 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:243  S  ’67  300w 
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“Compacts  are  used,  with  Congression^  per- 
mis.sion,  by  two  or  more  states  to  solve  or 
control  mutual  problems  or  functions,  1  here 
have  been  over  120  since  1783,  mostly  since 
1920.  .  .  .  Compact  agencies,  however,  do  have 
occasional  financial  or  other  difficulties;  sonie- 
times  they  go  beyond  or  fall  short  of  their 
original  purposes.  Mr.  Barton’s,  observations 
ai’e  scholarly  and  pertinent:  the  account  is 
easy  to  read.  It  is  a  generally  useful  survey 
because  compacts  are  increasingly  important  in 
American  politics.  Recommended  for  larger 
public  library  collections  and  for  academic  li¬ 
braries,  generally.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  67  lOOw 


BASKETT,  JOHN.  Constable  oil  sketches.  82p 
col  11  $15  Watson-GuptiU 

759.2  Constable.  John.  Paintings,  Engli^sh 

DD-^loUO 

“The  32  plates  in  this  anthology  are  selected 
from  two  .  .  .  collections:  ,  .  .  that  at  London  s 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  that  formed 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Paid  Mellon  in  yirgima. 
lEconomist)  “The  book  has  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion,  mainly  biographical.  [The]  plates  are  m- 
dividually  discussed.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:525  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Economist  219:977  My  28  ’66  70w 
“Each  [plate]  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
complete  provenance,  a  great  help  to  the 
specialist.  The  general  reader  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fine  Quality  of  the  color  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Not  an  essential  book,  but  a  pleas¬ 
ant  addition  to  any  art  section.”  Ruth  Bert¬ 
rand  Library  J  91:4939  O  16  ’66  80w 

“[The  illustrations]  are  exceptionally,  beau¬ 
tiful  in  themselves.  IVhere  comparison  with  the 
originals  has  proved  possible  I  have  derived 
the  impression  in  nearly  every  case  that  the 
colors  are  a  little  too  intense,  and — as  always 
—there  are  a  few  misleading  patches.  But  on 
the  whole  the  standard  seems  remarkable,  and 
the  slight  distortions  are  not  disturbing  be¬ 
cause  the  balance  within  each  plate  is  maiti- 
tained.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  Constable  s 
art  is  covered,  and  the  exhilarating  freshness 
of  these  sketches  retains  its  power  and 
magic.  .  .  .  The  commendable  fidelity  which 
has  been  insisted  on  inevitably  means  that 
none  of  the  large-scale  sketches  are.  included. 
A  small  size  always  tends  to  domesticate,  and 
Constable  is  often  more  uncompromising  than 
he  appears  here.”  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:6  Ag  18  ’66  900w 
“[The]  text  well  suggests  the  extent  to 
which  the  sketches  are  a  guide  to  Constable’s 
‘artistic  and  spiritual  struggle  for  self-expres¬ 
sion’.  ...  It  is  a  temperamental  force  that 
this  album  emphasizes.” 

TLS  p500  Je  2  ’66  270w 


BASKIN,  ESTHER.  The  poppy  and  other 
deadly  plants:  drawings  by  Leonard  Baskin. 
(Delacorte  press  bk)  74p  $12.50  Dial  press 
581  Poisonous  plants.  Plant  lore  66-15843 
An  illustrated  natural  history  of  fifteen,  poi¬ 
sonous  plants,  including  hellebore,  deadly  night¬ 
shade,  mandrake  and  hemlock,  written  by  the 
author  of  Creatures  of  Darkness  (BRD  1962). 


“[A]  brief  well-written  book.  .  .  .  Each  ac¬ 
count  gives  a  botanical  description  of  the 
plant,  the  plant’s  history,  numerous  literary 
and  historical  references,  and  interesting  plant 
legends  and  lore.  .  .  .  There  are  brief  no^s  on 
a  hundred  more  deadly  plants.  Leonard  Bask¬ 
in’s  handsome  black-and-white  drawings  are 
authentic  and  well  integrated  with  the  text. 
.  .  .  This  book  should  attract  a  large  group 
of  people  with  diversified  tastes.  Recommend¬ 
ed  for  botanical  collections  and  public  and 
university  libraries.”  D.  S.  Kalk 

Library  J  92.:786  P  16  ’67  160w 
Sci  Am  216:164  My  ’67  60w 


BASKIN,  SAMUEL,  ed.^  Higher  education: 
some  newer  developments:  sponsored  by  the 
Assn,  for  higher  education.  342p  $5.96  Mc- 
Graw 

378.73  Education,  Higher.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — tJ.S.  65-15927 


“In  anticipation  of  the  Twentieth  National 
Conference  on  Higher  Education,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  [Association  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation]  decided  that  a  fresh  overview  and 
evaluation  of  ‘some  of  the  newer  developments 
in  higher  education’  would  be  especially  ap¬ 


propriate.”  (Foreword)  The  topics  included  in 
this  the  resultant  volume  “range  from  curricu¬ 
lar  changes,  independent  study,  honors  pro- 
g'rams,  and  institutional  co-operation,  to  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  higher  education,  physical  facili¬ 
ties  and  calendars.  In  addition,  attention  is 
given  to  the  ecology  of  the  campus.”  (J  Higher 
Ed)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


‘•Samuel  Baskin  has  performed  an  important 
service  to  the  general  public,  though  more 
specifically  to  the  educator,  in  assembling  this 
handy  volume.  .  .  .  Developments  are  sum¬ 
marized  on  concise  units  by  experts.  .  .  .  ’The 
tone  of  the  volume  is  practical  rather  than 
philosophical,  judicious  rather  than,  proselytis- 
tic.  Examples  are  furnished  of  existing  types 
of  Innovation  in  the  various  areas  chosen  for 
consideration,  and  the  shortcomings  and  merits 
of  each  are  delineated  as  far  as  these  are 
known.  .  .  .  To  this  reader,  at  least,  the  only 
thing  lacking  in  this  useful  volume  is  a  chapter 
on  innovation  in  the  last  generation.  Rose¬ 
mary  Park  _ 

J  Higher  Ed  38:171  Mr  ‘67  650w 


“Although  there  is  no  obvious  theme  or 
criterion  for  selection,  generally  each  chapter 
[in  this  book!  is  built  around  case  studies  amd 
attempts  to  give  the  reader  a  background  state¬ 
ment,  an  idea  of  what  is  new  or  unusual 
about  the  particular  development  .under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  some  estimate  of  its  implications 
for  the  future.  ...  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
latest  ideas  on  curriculum  development,  in¬ 
dependent  study,  foreign  study,  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  teaching  devices,  interinstitutional  co¬ 
operation,  or  what  have  you,  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  find  a  well-documented  and  informa¬ 
tive  presentation  for  your  consideration.”  A.  T. 
Hill 

Sat  R  48:78  S  11  ’65  700w 


BASKIN,  WADE,  ed.  Classics  In  education. 

728p  $12  Philosophical  lib. 

370.1  Education  66-16174 

These  contributions  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 

tional  theory  and  practice  “range  from  Quinti¬ 
lian  to  Pestalozzi,  from  Erasmus  to  John 
Dewey,  from  Confucius  to  Conant.”  (Pub¬ 

lisher’s  note) 


“While  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  readings  ...  it  suffers  from  the  usual 
limitations  found  in  most  anthologies.  The 
title  is  misleading.  The  selections  are  arranged 
in  an  alphabetical  listing  by  authors,  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  this  puts  each  subject 
treated  on  an  equal  footing — the  remote  and  the 
immediate.  .  .  .  [This]  argument  against  a 
chronological  order  is  not  convincing.  The 
biographical  sketches  are  adequate.  The.  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  original  sources  are  unpagmated. 
.  .  .  The  inclusion  of  Bagley,  Bruner,  Conant 
(next  to  Confucius,  for  example),  Pressey, 
and  Skinner  destroy  the  intention  of  the 
title  and  the  otherwise  excellent  selections.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  about  45  of  the  selections  are 
very  well  chosen  and  it  is  helpful  to  find  them 
in  a  single  volume.” 

Choice  3:1067  Ja  ’67  210w 
“Prom  the  vast  wealth  of  material  on  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice.  Dr.  Baskin  has 
gleaned  60  of  the  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tions.  ...  In  a  volume  which  covers  such  a 
broad  span  of  history  no  two  scholars  would 
make  identical  selections:  but  Dr.  Baskin,  has 
assembled  an  anthology  with  care,  objectivity 
and  discernment.”  W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:3934  S  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Lottich 

Social  Studies  58:332  D  ’67  410w 


BASLER,  ROY  P.  A  short  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  (iivil  War.  140p  il  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War  67-12358 
The  director  of  the  reference  department, 
Library  of  Congress,  attempts  to  summarize 
“the  causes,  aspects,  and  results  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  War.  .  .  .  There  are  more  than  two 
dozen  illustrations  drawn  from  contemporary 
materials  of  the  1860’s,  now  available  in  the 
Library  of  Congress:  these  are  supplemented  by 
selections  from  pai'allel  printed  sources.” 
(Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  is 
superb  bibliography  of  background  references. 
.  .  .  While  not  making  any  new  contribution  to 
understanding  the  Civil  War,  the  book  is  a 
first-class  summary  of  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  and  a  useful  title  in  any  library.” 

Choice  4:902  O  ’67  130w 
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BASLER,  R  P. — Continued 

“[Mr.  Easier]  gives  a  concise,  compact,  tidy 
little  overview  of  the  Civil  War,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  .  .  .  the  book  is  terribly  dull.  Although 
not  a  word  has  been  wasted  and  Mr,  Easier 
has  accomplished  what  he  intended,  namely,  to 
relate  what  happened  as  fairly  as  possible  to 
both  sides,’  it  is  difficult  to  determine  for  what 
purpose  the  book  will  be  used.  .  .  .  [Itl  would 
seem  to  need  greater  development  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  more  vigor  for  the  general  reader.’ 
D.  H.  Cloudsley  „„„ 

Library  J  92:2400  Je  15  67  170w 


BATES,  LEONARD  J.,  ed.  Tom  Walsh  In  Da¬ 
kota  territory.  See  Walsh,  T.  J. 


BATES,  RALPH.  The  olive  field.  439p  $6.95 
Washington  sq.  press 

66-4546 

“The  story  describes  the  daily  lives  of  a  group 
of  Andalucian  olive  farmers.  The  tumultuous 
political  climate  of  Spain  in  the  early  1930’s  in¬ 
trudes  into  these  lives.  The  scene  shifts  to  As- 
turia  and  an  abortive  revolutionary  outbreak 
there."  (Choice)  For  first  edition  see  ERD  1936. 


BASTIN,  JOHN, 

Southeast  Asia: 
Prentice-Hall 


ed.  The  emergence  of  modern 
1511-1957.  179p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95 


959  Asia,  Southeastern — History  67-14838 

“Thirty  excerpts  from  original  and  secondary 
sources  are  arranged  here  to  document  the 
political  and  economic  development  of  colonial 
rule  in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  early  16th 
Century  to  [after]  World  War  II.”  (Library  Jl 


“Bastin  has  given  us  the  first  book  of  read¬ 
ings  (documents,  articles,  and  excerpts  from 
monographs)  devoted  to  Southeast  Asia.  The 
frame  of  reference,  however,  is  narrow:  South¬ 
east  Asia  under  imperialism.  The  terminal  date 
(1957)  coincides  with  Merdeka  (independence) 
in  Malaya.  He  might  have  chosen  another  date: 
1963,  for  instance,  when  Malaysia  was  joined 
by  Sarawak,  Sabah,  and  Singapore.  In  any 
event,  the  choice  of  theme,  the  lack  of  a  bib¬ 
liography  to  supplement  the  readings,  and  the 
omission  of  Thailand  makes  this  book  less  than 
useful  for  scholars,  graduate  students,  or  li¬ 
braries.” 

Choice  4:735  S  ’67  IlOw 
“[The  excerpts]  range  widely  from  the  Malay 
Annals  and  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  through 
modern  scholars,  such  as  C.  R.  Boxer,  to  less 
well  known  Dutch  and  Philippine  sources. 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines 
receive  most  of  the  coverage:  there  is  less  on 
French  Indo-China.  Some  attempt  is  made  to 
balance  anti-  with  pro-colonial  views.  This 
book  cannot  stand  alone  as  history,  but  it  is 
good  supplementary  reading  and  should  interest 
academic  libraries.”  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  92:672  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  G.  E.  Hall 

’67^190^"^  Affairs  40:162  spring-summer 


bastin,  JOHN,  ed.  Malaysia:  selected  his¬ 
torical  readings:  ed.  by  John  Bastin  and 
Robin  W.  Winks.  484p  maps  $12.20  Oxford 
959.5  Malaysia — History  67-771 

This  collection  covers  the  “period  from  the 
founding  of  the  Malacca  Sultanate  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  A.D.  to  the 
Singapore  from  Malaysia  in  1965.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


K  documentary  history  of  Malaysia, 

but  the  documents’  are  not  confined  to  primary 
materials:  they  include,  a  very  large  selection 
?>  professional  historians,  mostly 

British.  The  accent  is,  accordingly,  very 

’’O'®  Malaysian 
and  Bastin  (formerly. 
University  of  Malaya)  have  combed  relevant 
with  great  skill,  Including  articles 
aimeared  in  journals  and  symposia 
rarely  available  In  the  average  university  li¬ 
braries.  As  a  reference  book,  Malaysia  should 
wherever  undergraduate  and  es- 
peciaUy  graduate  courses  on  Southeast  Asian 
8,riQ  CommonwGaJth  history  are  beinff  tansrlit  '* 
Choice  4:1030  N  ’67  210"^^ 

Reviewed  by  D.  G. .  E.  Hall 

’67^190^  Affairs  40:162  spring-summer 

“[Thisl  collection  of  readings  .  .  .  will  no 
doubt  remain  in  use  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
with  a  great  deal  of  sktll 
hoSo  *  J  {.  Academic  controversies 

illustrated  by  means  of  examples  of 
view.  The  story  of 
occupation  has  been  treated  rather 
alternation  of  Japanese  end 
British  sources.  There  is  more  on  Borneo  than 
ffsually  to  be  found  in  books  with  the  word 
Malaysia’  .  In  their  title.  The  'trork  has  Ibeen 
produced  in  a  most  pleasing  manner  bv  the 
f/anch  of  the  Oxford  University 
Japan  Printing  and  binding  being  done  In 

TLS  p394  My  11  ’67  270w 


Reviewed  by  Elmer  Borklund 

Book  Week  p6  J1  24  ’66  400w 
“This  new  edition  includes  Bates’  original 
corrections  for  the  first  ’time  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  definitive.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  book, 
violence,  sudden  death,  and  romance  [are]  in 
contrast  with  almost  lyric  descriptions  of  the 
landscape  and  the  agricultural  activity.  The 
writing  is  controlled,  very  precise,  and  almost 
detached.  .  .  .  Behind  this  impersonal  mask, 
the  author’s  love  of  these  people  and  his  hatred 
of  their  fate  are  always  present.  .  .  .  Time  has 
robbed  the  anarchist  and  communist  debates 
of  much  immediacy,  and  these  passages  lack 
interest.  There  are  very  few  books  by  English- 
speaking  persons  that  adequately  describe  Spain 
and  even  fewer  about  the  Thirties.  .  .  .  All 
college  libraries  should  have  this  novel.” 

Choice  4:160  Ap  ’67  190w 
,  “[This]  analysis  of  Spanish  political  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  1930s  stands  up  very  well  to  the 
test  of  historical  perspective.  .  .  .  Bates  must 
have  studied  Los  Olivares  with  all  the  care 
of  a  scientific  field  worker.  .  .  .  [His]  great 
strength  lies  in  his  authentic  characterization 
of  the  villagers  and  their  way  of  life.  He 
respects  and  understands  the  viewpoint  of  all 
his  characters.  .  .  .  Some  weaknesses  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable  in  a  work  which  at¬ 
tempts  .  to  be  historically  accurate  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  portray  the  inner  lives  of  people 
whose  language  is  not  that  of  the  author.  .  .  . 
The  Asturian  episode  .  .  .  fails  to  establish 
the  intimate,  lived-through  quality  of  the 
major  portion  which  depicts  events  in  Los 
Olivares.  .  .  .  [The]  ambiguity  [of  the  end  of 
the  novel]  perhaps  reflects  the  author’s  honest 
uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  for  the 
survivors  of  the  events  preceding  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  which  he  has  so  powerfully  des¬ 
cribed.”  Gabriel  Jackson 

Nation  203:98  J1  25  ’66  1450w 
“The  publisher  was  well  advised  to  reissue 
this  beautifully  written  story.  .  .  .  Bates 

scarcely  exaggerates  the  simplicity  and  cul- 
yvation  of  his  Andalusian  villagers,  whose 
decorous  manners  and  psychological  complex¬ 
ity  give  them  presence  upon  the  stage  of 
our  mind.  .  .  .  While  rendering  faithfully 
enough  the  mixed  serenity  and  violence  of 
peasant  anarchists  and  revolutionaries,  Mr. 
Bates  nevertheless  sees  them  as  figures  in  a 
heroic  frieze,  elements  of  an  artistic  composi¬ 
tion.  As  it  happens,  the  composition  is  ample 
enough  to  accommodate  moments  of  explosive 
action  that  expand  the  story  but  do  not  des¬ 
troy  it.  .  .  .,  It  is  evidence  of  immense  skill, 
sympathetic  insight,  and  linguistic  tact  [that] 
Mr.  Bates  can  give  us  a  novel  that  is  so  es¬ 
sentially  Spanish  in  spirit.  ...  To  my  taste, 
occasionally  Mr.  Bates’s  prose  is  tinged 
with,  purple — -but  this  is  partly  a  matter  of 
fashion.’  Emile  Capouya 

Sat  R  49:36  J1  16  ’66  700w 


batter  BY,  K.  A.  J.  Rilke  and  France:  a, 
study  in  poetic  development.  198p  $4.80  Oxford 
831  Rilke.  Rainer  Marla  66-72476 

,This  “essay  pre.sents  Rilke’s  years  in  France, 
his  personal  and  literary  contacts  with  Rodin 
Odzanne.  Baudelaire,  Gide,  Valdry,  and  his  en¬ 
counter  with  French  culture  as  necessai-y  ante- 
cedents  to  the  ‘grand  climacteric’  of  1922.” 
(Choice) 


A  fruitful  topic  ineptly  executed  The 

reasoning  is  often  circular,  the  book 'uncon¬ 
scionably  repetitious,  the  argument  compromised 
by  clich4s  regarding  the  language  and  culture 
of  France  and  Germany,  Not  onlv  does  Bat- 
terhy  rely  excessively  on  partly  outdated  studies 
iviz,  Angelloz)  :  he  nowhere  mentions  pertinent 
recent  scholarship  (Fulleborn,  Allemann  Mbr- 
PMfvi'fA  k  •  PJ’^^’-ustean  thesis  demeans 

Bilke  to  an  Intellectual  pygmy  and— most  as¬ 
tonishingly  for  a.  study  whose  stated  primary 
concern  is  language— misrepresents  Germany  a's 
Hilk.6  s  native  land,  thereby  conveniently  igiior- 
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ing  a  crucial  dimension  in  the  development  of 
Rilke’s  poetic  medium.  One  of  the  few  pas¬ 
sages  that  confronts  Rilke’s  language  at  all,  a,n 
interpretation  of  Der  Panther,  reveals  Batterby’s 
unawareness  of  how  intimately  this  poem  ^  is 
related  to  his  central  theme  of  the  artistic  dis¬ 
cipline  of  feeling  in  language.”  ' 

Choice  4:840  O  ’67  190w 
‘‘This  book  is  rather  pretentiously  dressed  in 
what  is  in  fact  largely  borrowed  plumage,  and 
then  proceeds  to  patronize,  preach  to,  or  peck 
the  unfortunate  authors  from  whom  the  feathers 
have  been  taken,  .  ,  To  imply  that  Rilke  actu¬ 
ally  misunderstood  himself  and  that  a  ‘generally 
valid  and  acceptable’  approach  to  poetry  _ae- 
mands  appreciation  at  Mr,  Batterby’s  level  is  a 
breathtaking  impertinence.  .  .  .  (The  author’s] 
largely  banal  observations  on  Rilke's  poetic 
language,  together  with  his  inevitable,  though 
very  scrappy  recourse  to  statements  about 
meaning,  do  not  suggest  that  his  critical  prin¬ 
ciple  carries  very  far  into  the  poetic  deep. 

TLS  pS17  S  8  ’66  85()w 


BATTY,  PETER.  ’Phe  house  of  Krupp.  333p 
U  $7.95  Stein  &  Day 

920  Krupp’ sche  Gussstahlfabrik,  Essen. 

Krupp  family  67-14043 

A  “British  journalist  and  television  writer, 
has  [outlined!  the  struggles,  misfortunes,  and 
successes  of  the  Krupp  family.  He  traces  the 
growth  of  their  factories  from  an  insignificant 
shop  in  Essen  to  the  vast  armament  _  empire 
which  forged  the  weapons  for  Prussia,  the 
Kaiser’s  Germany,  and  the  Nazis.  He  concludes 
with  a  description  of  its  postwar  resurgence. 
(Library  J) 

“[The  author]  stresses  the  theme  of  gpvern- 
ment  by  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  politicians, 
generals  and  industrialists.  .  .  .  By  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  close  relationship  between  Germany  s 
military  prowess  and  the  growth  of  Krupp  en¬ 
terprises.  the  author  suggests  implicitly  that  a 
revival  of  Teutonic  militarism  will  accompany 
the  increasing  success  of  Krupp  wares  on  world 
markets.  .  .  .  For  those  seeking  background  on 
the  recent  depersonalization  of  the  Krupp  em¬ 
pire,  Mr.  Batty  has  performed  a  useful,  if 
somewhat  uneven,  service.”  J.  H.  Wolfe 
America  117:226  S  2  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  27:110  Je  15  ’67  750w 
“No  citations  mar  the  text;  the  skimpy  bib¬ 
liography  includes  irrelevant  titles.  This  book 
serves  as  an  antidote  to  any  hagiographical 
work  of  the' past;  in  fact,  it  approximates  a 
muckraking  job  and  modestly  disclaims  'the 
epithet  definitive.’  .  .  .  Every  Krupp  since  1587 
is  depicted  pejoratively.  Batty  relates  the 
Krupp  saga  to  British,  American  and  Contmeii- 
tal  history.  Anachronisms  concerning  willy 
Brandt  and  the  1967  status  of  the  Krupp  cor¬ 
porate  structure  demonstrate  the  dangers  of 
historical  prognosi^s.” 

Choice  4:893  O  67  120w 
“This  book  is  a  journalist’s  indictment  of  the 
Krupps  not  an  objective  chronicle  of  their 
hlstoi’y.  It  is  full  of  undocumented  quotations 
and  generalizations  particularly  in  the  first 
part.  The  second  half  is.  to  a  large  extent,  a 
British  reaction  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  Krupp 
family.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  a  well-told 
story  of  a  family  whose  fate  has  been  closeW 
linked  to  that  of  Germany  for  the  last  100 
years  The  book  does  not  contain  any  star¬ 
tlingly  new  material  and  is  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  not  the  social  historian  or 
scholar.”  Klaus  Musniann 

Library  J  92:767  P  15  67  160w 
“[Mr.  Batty!  has  written  a  delightful  book 
on  what  might  have  been  a  ponderous  sub¬ 
ject.  Steel  kings  are  not  normally  much  fun. 
and  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Krupp  are  no 
exception.  They  are  remarkable  only  for  per¬ 
sistence. ’^^A.  ^•t^'gg^^},°’’72:787  N  25  ’66  350w 

Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Wolfe 

Sat  R  50:27  Ag  19  ’b7  S50w 


BAUER,  CORN  ELIS.  The,  battle  of  Amhena: 
on  information  supplied  bv  Theodoor  A. 
Boeree;  tr.  from  the  Dutch  by  D.  R.  Welsh. 
254p  pi  maps  $6.95  Stein  &  Day 

940.54  Arnhem,  Battle  of.  1944  67-14904 

“This  work  of  military  history  highlights, 
in  chronological  fashion,  the  principal  reasons 
behind  the  Allies’  failure  in  September  1944  to 
take  Arnhem,  the  Netherlands,  in  the  face  of 
unexpected  German  resistance.  That  the  Allies 


Intelligence  scheme  was  doomed  by  a  va.riety 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  defection  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  compromised  war  plans  Is  Lhi- 
dicatedl.  .  .  .  Cornelius  .Bauer  is  the  .editor 
of  the  Dutch  weekly  Elseviers  Weekblad.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Origanally  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  De  Slag  bu  Arnhem. 


“By  concentrating  on  the  fighting  around 
Arnhem  proper,  while  sketching  in  all  the  rest 
of  a  great  operation  with  strokes  both  vague 
and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Bauer  has  wrought  a  con¬ 
siderable  distortion  of  history  out  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  perspective.  This  is  true  of  sevwal 
earlier  books  on  Arnhem.  Mr.  Bauer,  like  other 
historians,  Ignored  numerous  mam  sources 
which  might  have  saved  him  from  error.  Some 
of  what  he  says  is  new  and  interesting;  for 
example,  his  tale  of  how  the^  enemy  panzers 
chanced,  almost  by  accident,  to  get  a  bit  re¬ 
fitted  in  the  critical  hour.  But  ...  a  book  about 
Arnhem  which  muddles  through,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  how  Operation  Market-Garden  got 
ditched,  is  a  disappointment.  S.  L.  A.  Mar- 
abnll 

Book  Week  p4  My  21  ’67  3S0w 
Choice  4:893  O  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  92:770  F  15  67  140w 

“This  account  deals  principally  with  the  1st 
Airborne  Division’s  battle  north  of  the  Neder 
Rijn  and  is  compiled  from  information  supplied 
by  a  Dutch  officer  who  lived  on  the  threshold 
of  the  battle  and  who  has,  in  effect,  lived 
with  it  ever  since,  analysing  the  evidence  no-w 
available  from  German  as  well  as  Dutch  and 
British  sources  and  doing  much  to  clear  the 
air.  .  .  .  Colonel  Boeree  has  traced  with  great 
care  tiie  movements  of  the  two  (jerman  di¬ 
visions  involved,  together  with  actions  of  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  small  units,  many 
of  the  Luftwaffe  ground  staff,  naval  details 
and  ‘stomach  battalions’  who  found  them¬ 
selves  caught  up  in  the  battle.  It  is  clear 
from  these  movements  and  from  the  orders 
and  information  issued  at  the  time  that  pure 
luck  bi-ought  them  to  the  scene  at  the  crucial 
moment.  .  .  .  This  [is  a]  valuable  and  intensely 

interesting  book.”  „  _ _ 

XI  .<5  n1151  D  8  ’66  1050W 


BAUER,  RAYMOND  A.,  ed.  Social  Indicators. 
(Am  acad.  of  arts  and  sciences.  Technology, 
space  and  soc)  357p  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  technol- 

301  U.S. — Social  conditions.  Social  change 

66-<551bb 

“Social  indicators  are  data  on  fte.  social  state 
of  a  nation  or  institution.  .  .  .  [This  book!  ex¬ 
plores  the  potentialities  and  problems  of  de¬ 
veloping  various  types  of  social  accounting  to 
appraise  the  ‘State  of  the  Union.  Ho^v  does 
one  measure  the  extent  to  which,  the  goals  of  a 
‘Great  Society’  have  been  achieved,  i.e.  in¬ 
creased  equality  for  all.  improved  living  con¬ 
ditions.  better  utilization  of  democratic  proc¬ 
esses,  or  development  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences?”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Much  of  the  material — particularly  the  long 
essay  on  ‘Social  Systems  AccounUng  —is 
highly  conceptual  and  theoretical.  .  .  .  .This  [is 
al  ve'ry  thoughtful  volume,  originally  stimulated 
by  interest  in  the  possible  impact  of  the  space 
program  on  American  socieiy.” 

Choice  3:1153  F  ‘67  l70w 
“This  book  is  an  attempt  by  five  prominent 
social  scientists  to  evaluate  the  statistical  tools 
relevant  to  America’s  social  soals.  ...  ’This  is 
an  excellent  start  in  a  very  difficult  field.  The 
book  is  not  written  for  the  general  public  and 
is  not  easy  to  read.  However,  scholars  in  many 
fields  can  profit  from  it.  Recommended  for 
large  public  and  university  libraries.’  A.  J. 
BGriiT  61/11 

Library  J  92:251  Ja  15  '67  310w 
“  [Bidernian’s]  discussion  of  the  pitfalls  of 
social  Indicators,  as  illustrated  by  crime  statis¬ 
tics  and  their  misuse,  is  brilliant  and  deser'/es 
to  be  widely  read.  One  hopes  he  will  write  arti- 
cals  about  this  for  the  popular  press.  .  .  ,  The 
essay  by  Rosenthal  and  Weiss  is  an  Inter- 
e.stlng  though  rather  elementary  piece,  on.  the 
epistemological  problems  of  organizations, 
marred,  however,  by  a  very  careless  use  of  the 
word  ‘feedback.’  .  .  .  The  style  of  the  book  is 
somewhat  diffuse  and  verbose,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  taken  twice  as  long 
to  write  and  been  half  the  size.  ...  In  my  own 
set  of  social  indicators  the  book  suggests  that 
too  much  money  is  going  into  excuses,  not 
enough  into  reasons.”  K.  E.  Boulding 

Science  155:550  P  3  ’67  800w 
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BAUMOL,  WILLIAM  J.  Perfonning  arts— the 
economic  dilemma;  a  study  of  problems  com-’ 
mon  to  theater,  opera,  music,  and  dance,  by 
William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen. 
582p  $7.60  Twentieth  cent,  fund 

790.2  Performing  arts.  U.S. — Civilization. 
U.S. — Economic  conditions  66-27610 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BHD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  George  Gerbner 

Ann  Arn  Acad  373:273  S  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  92:1151  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  S  ’67  850w 


BAVIER,  ROBERT  N.  A  view  from  the  cock¬ 
pit;  winning  the  America’s  cup.  by  Ro’oert  N. 
Bavier.  Jr;  il.  -with  phot,  fbyl  Morris  Rosen- 
feld  &  sons.  John  Hopf  [andl  George  SUk. 
157p  $12.50  Dodd 

797.1  Tachts  and  yachting.  Boat  racing 

66-23218 

The  author,  who  “was  helmsman  of  the  Con¬ 
stellation.  -winner  of  the  1964  America’s  Cup 
.  .  .  [gives  an  account  of  this  event]  from  the 
picking  of  the  crew  through  the  fitting  and 
launching  of  the  Constellation,  the  practice 
sails,  the  ,  .  .  adjusting  of  gear,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  races,  to  the  big  race  itself.”  (Library  J) 


“Peter  Scott,  skipper  of  the  British  chal¬ 
lenger  Sovereign,  writes  in  the  introduction 
that  Bavier  is  probably  the  best  12-meter  helms¬ 
man  in  the  world.  He  not  only  can  sail,  he  can 
write.  .  .  .  His  account  is  engrossing  and  ex¬ 
citing.  The  first-rate  photographs  convey  this 
excitement.  This  book  should  be  a  delight  to 
all  sailing  yachtsmen,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
know  a  iuff  from  a  jibe  to  enjoy  it.”  E.  B. 
Nixon 

Library  J  92:131  Ja  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Gardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  90w 


BAWDEN,  NINA.  A  handful  of  thieves.  189p 
$3.60;  lib  bdg  $3.39  Lipplncott 

67-19264 

'This  story  concerns  the  efforts  of  Fred,  a 
thirteen-year-old  English  boy.  “and  four  friends 
to  track  down  a  confidence  trickster  and  bring 
him  to  justice.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Gribbie  [Fred’s  grand- 
moihers  lod.gerj  skips  town,  leaving  his  rent 
unpaid  and  making  off  with  the  savings  Gran 
kept  m  her  teapot.  Since  Gran,  out  of  foolish 
prioe,  refuses  to  go  to  the  police,  the  children 
decide  Oiey  rnust  try  to  capture  the  scoundrel.” 
(Book  World)  “Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (Com¬ 
monweal) 


Three  cheers  for  Nina  Baw'den!  [This!  is  a 
fohicking,  fast-moving  and  altogether  delight- 
•  •  ■  [The  children's]  endeavors, 
which  include  a  thievery  attempt  of  their  own. 
are  bumbling  and  veiy  funny.  Chronicler  Fred; 
fast-talking  Sid,  ‘full  of  grand  ideas  and  plans’ 
but  never  doing  anything  when  it  comes  to  the 
P?iht;  dim  but  decent  and  dogged’  AJgy; 
kmahearted  Rosie,  who  collects  stray  dogs, 
cats.,  parakeets  and  people;  and  Clio,  one  of 
Rosies  strays — all  are  very  much  alive  and  in 
combination  make  a  most  appealing  handful  of 
thieves.”  Robin  Gottlieb 

■NT  2.  pl6  (children’s  issue) 

N  5  '67  200w 


A  recipe  certain  of  success.  Excellent  char¬ 
acterization,  a  thorough-going  mystery,  fasi 
action,  enough  suspense  to  keep  9-12’s  reading 
and  convincing  dialogue.  ...  A  gang  of  youn^ 
Londoners  .  .  .  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
la-w  when  thw  try  to  steal  back  some  monej 
Siolen  from  the  grandmother  of  one  of  the 
boys.  Miss  Bawden  rightly  makes  no  con- 
cessioM  toward  the  argument  that  it  is  al 
right  to  do  to  others  what  they  did  to  you 
While  she  keeps  an  even  balance  betweer 
tough-minded  independence  and  family  warmti 
and  security.  She. can,  when  necessary,  ever 
sentiment  without  being  embarrassing.’ 
P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB15  N  2  '6'; 

140w 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:176  N  10  '67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:590  O  '67  90w 
“Nina  Bawden’s  cheerful  mystery  is  peopled 
by  neighborly  types  who  are  at  their  ease  in 
an  uncontorted  plot.  .  .  .  The  narrator  Fred  is 


the  main  character,  but  friends  Sid  and 
are  also  well  portrayed.  .  .  .  [Ho-weverl  ^ree 
on  the  Run  [BRD  19651  is  still  the.  authors 
best;  the  later  books  seem  to  be  coasting  alo^ 
on  that  book’s  energy  and  reputation.  J.  L. 

Thomson  _ „ 

Library  J  92:3182  S  15  '67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Jean  MacGibbon 

Npw  Sitate.sman  74:606  N  3  67  20w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:35  D  16  '67  90w 
TLS  pll51  N  30  '67  300w 


BAWDEN,  NINA. 
$4.50  Harper 


A  woman  of  my  age.  169p 
67-22109 


“A  Moroccan  holiday  .taken  by  Richard  and 
Elizabeth,  who  are  both  about  forty,  precipi¬ 
tates  a  crisis  In  their  marriage.  Between  the 
incidents  of  the  present — the  heat,  the  Casbans, 
meeting  the  .  .  .  Hobbs  couple  and  Richard^  old 
flame  Flora  with  her  latest  young  man — Eliza¬ 
beth  runs  through  their  years  together.  Along 
with  the  scenes  she  remembers  come  the  emo¬ 
tions  she  felt  in  those  situations,  her  attemiRs 
to  explain  her  sudden  choice  of  Richard  to  the 
.  .  .  maiden  aunts  who  brought  her  up.  or  her 
decision  to  resign  from  the  local  council  on  the 
grounds  that  husband  and  children  must  come 
first.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Hattman 
Best  Sell  27;166  Ag  1 


’67  340w 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Dal  try  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  J1  20  67 
350w 


“In  her  last  novel  [A  Little  Love,  a  Little 
Learning,  BRD  19661,  Nina  Bawden  turned  a 
fresh  eye  on  a  children’s  world.  Now  she  exam¬ 
ines  the  world  of  some  grown-ups  from  a  vie-w- 
point  that  is  equally  unsentimental,  realistic 
and  humane.  .  .  .  The  inadequacies  of  the  wife 
and  the  flaws  of  the  husband  are  put  into  sharp 
focus.  .  .  .  Miss  Bawden  Is  a  stylist  with  a 
special  talent  for  presenting  experience  in  care¬ 
fully  sifted  dialogue  that  makes  the  ordinary 
seem  dramatically  significant.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  J1  16  ’67  170w 


“A  clever  dissection  of  the  bored,  neurotic 
middle-aged  housewife  who  resents  the  world. 
Writing  in  the  first  person  from  Elizabeth’s 
point  of  view  limits  the  author’s  exploration  of 
her  other  characters,  but  in  flashbacks  she  fills 
out  Elizabeth’s  background  as  that  self-cen¬ 
tered  woman  sees  it.  .  .  .  [It  is  not  clear]  why 
Miss  Bawden  wants  to  use  her  not  inconsider¬ 
able  talent  to  tell  this  storjr.  She  has  nothing 
new  to  say,  and  has  picked  a  particularly 
dreary  group  of  characters  through  whom  to 
say  it.  Although  the  novel  seems  aimed  more  at 
women  than  men,  it  pictures  marriage,  and  in¬ 
deed  life  itself  as  a  dismal  business  for  a  wom¬ 
an  of  any  age.”  Elizabeth  Easton 
Sat  R  50:34  S  2  ’67  390w 


“There  could  hardly  be  a  less  pretentious  or 
more  sensitive  exponent  of  the  [mid-twentieth- 
century]  female’s  situation  than  Nina  Bawden. 

.  .  .  [Her  heroine  Elizabeth!  has  the  great  vir¬ 
tue  of  being  able  to  see  herself  and  laugh.  The 
morality  canvassed  is  sometimes  solemnly  obvi¬ 
ous  .  .  .  but  the  portrait  that  emerges  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  woman  in  wedlock  is  as  true  as  it  is 

TLS  p349  Ap  27  ’67  280w 


BAXT,  GEORGE.  A  queer  kind  of  death.  249p 
$3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-16148 

This  mystery  story  “features  Pharoah  Love, 
a  New  York  City  detective.  .  .  .  The  victim: 
Ben  Bentley,  a  beautiful  young  man  and  an  In¬ 
dustrious  male  .  .  .  prostitute.  The  suspects: 
a  .  .  .  coterie  headed  by  Seth  Piro,  writer  and 
Ben’s  most  recent  ‘best  friend’ ;  Veronica 
Urquist,  Ben’s  estranged  wife;  .  .  .  effete  and 
hedonistic  Jameson  Hurst,  an  elderly  millionaire 
with  a  taste  for  peyote,  and  .  .  .  Ella  Hurst, 
Jameson’s. vreird  recluse  of  a  sister,  who  nurses 
her  suspicions  behind  a  wall  of  fat  and  curtains 
of  veils.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


A  Negro  detective,  Pharoah  Love,  [who  is] 
a  New  York  City  cop  [and,]  if  you  can  believe 
it,  a  homosexual.  Well,  it’s  an  idea,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  the  execution  leaves  just  about 
everything  to  be  desired.  My  impression  is  that 
evei-y  single  character  is  either  perverted  or 
so  unredeemedly  nasty  as  to  make  this  first 
novel  an  unparalleled  exercise  in  disgust.  .  .  . 
One  can  almost  hear  the  squeals  of  delight  in 
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his  circle  when  Baxt  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  do  a  detective  story  in  the  manner  of 
Genet.  But  he  has  trouble  aping  the  manner, 
let  alone  using  the  peculiar  moral  vision  of 
the  master.  The  result  is  quite  simply  a  mess — 
badly  written.  Ineptly  constructed,  and  offering 
only  the  strange  fascination  of  seeing  how  rot¬ 
ten  a  work  of  popular  fiction  'Can  become.” 
Richard  Schickel 

Book  Week  pl2  S  18  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3775  Ag  ’66  60w 
“[This  detective  story  is]  unlike  any  other 
that  you  have  I'ead.  ...  I  merely  note  that 
it  deals  with  a  Manhattan  sub-culture  wholly 
devoid  of  ethics  or  morality,  that  staid 
readers  may  well  find  it  ‘shockmg,’  that  it  is 
beautifully  plotted  and  written  with  elegance 
and  wit,  that  I  have  certain  reservations  con¬ 
cerning  its  strict  technical  fairness,  and  that 
you  must  under  no  circumstances  miss  it.  This 
is  announced  as  the  first  of  a  trilogy  about  .  .  . 
police  detective  Pharoah  Love;  and  I  wish  I 
could  simply  estivate  until  the  second  appears.” 
Anthony  Boucher  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Je  12  . ’66  ISOw 

TLS  p491  Je  1  ’67  40w 


BAXTER,  GORDON.  13/13:  Vietnam;  search 
and  destroy.  120p  il  col  il  56.95  World  pub. 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  67-13129 

“An  account  of  a  search-and-destroy  mission 
[at  the  village  of  Tha  Binh],  carried  out  by  a 
marine  combat  unit  in  which  13  casualties  were 
suffered  on  the  13  day  of  February,  1966. 
(Library  J) 

“Mr.  Baxter’s  brief  text  and  panorama  of  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  convey  his  impressions  of 
life  in  present-day  Vietnam,  the  impact  of  the 
war  upon  the  civilian  population,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  military  action  for  its  participants.  ... 
Recommended  for  general  and  YA  collections. 

Hyman  Kublm^  ^  92:1829  My  1  ’67  150w  [TA.I 

“Gordon  Baxter  has  used  this  mission  to 
make  a  microcosmic  study  of  a .  complex  \mr. 
13/13  is  subtitled  ‘A  Photographic  Essay,  but 
It  is  much  more  than  just  an  alburn  of  war 
photographs.  .  .  .  The  text  is  not  inerely 

casual  commentary:  it  enriches  without  donu- 
nating  the  photographs,  which  are  the  book. 

J.  D.  Kirwan^  ^sqw 


BAXTER,  JAMES  K.  Pig  Island  letters.  64p 
$2.90  Oxford 

821  [66-73631] 

A  collection  of  poems  by  a  New  Zealand 
poet.  _ 

“[The  author]  creates  of  ‘Pig  Island’  (New 
Zealand),  its  people  and  Maori  words  and 
customs,  a  microcosm  reflecting  man  s  strr^gle 
for  knowledge,  love,  life,  even  death.  .  •  • 
in  subtle  allusion  to  literature  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  classics  to  Herningway  ^d 
Eliot,  Baxter’s  lines  grip  the  mind  and  his 
images  force  the  imagination  swiftly,  stirring 
emotion  bv  a  kind  of  delayed-action  response.” 
Choice  4:671  S  ’67  150w 
“Baxter  spends  a  deal  of  time  on  squeaky 
Maori  names  and  scraggy  beachscapes,  coaxmg 
them  to  convey  how  fed  up  he  is  with  respecta¬ 
ble  New  Zealanders.  His  accusing  nihilism 
gets  mixed  up  with  Pluto  myths,,  prayers  to  the 
Virgin,  and  disarmingly  specific  hints  about 
his  randy  youth.’’  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:483  S  30  66  60w 
“James  Baxter  has  a  considerab^  reputation 
in  New  Zealand  and  is  know,n  in  Englpid.  In 
his  new  book  the  most  ambitious  work  is  the 
thirteen  ‘letters’  of  the  title  (for  Mr.  Baxter, 
‘Pig  Island’  is  not  just  the  South  Island  but 
the  whole  of  New  Zealand).  They  are  vigorous, 
dense  poems,  seeming  to  spring  from  a  medley 
of  moods  characteristic  of  Mr.  Baxter— an  im¬ 
placable  dissatisfaction, ,  restlessness,  even  self- 
loathing  .  .  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
attitudibizing  in  [his]  work:,  tough  swaggering 
and  given  to  spurts  of  anti-Estabhshment  in¬ 
vective  But  Mr.  Baxter  has  a  real 

energetic  talent  of  his  own,  and  if  h^e  can  avoid 
a  tendency  to  strike  attitudes  and  to  inflate 
his  subjects  ...  he  may  deservedly  establish 
himself  as  something  more  than  a  New  Zealand 
poet.”  ^  .gg 


BAXTER,  MAURICE  G.  Daniel  Webster  &  the 
Supreme  court.  265p  $6.75  Univ.  of  Mass,  press 
347.9  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Webster,  Daniel. 
U.S. — Constitutional  history  66-28116 

“Prom  about  1815  until  his  death  in  1852  Web¬ 
ster  .  .  .  argued  168  cases  before  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  chief  aim  of  this  book  is  to 
describe  and  analyze  .  .  .  labout  2U  cases]  that 
were  constitutionally  Interesting  or  significant.  ’ 
(Choice)  The  author  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Indiana  University.  Appendix;  Chronolorfcal  list 
of  cases  argued  by  Webster  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Bibliography,  Index. 

“[Baxter]  has  given  greatest  space  to  the 
Dartmouth  College  case  and  to  Webster’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bank  of  the  U.S.  ...  .  This  is 
a  carefully  written  book.  ...  No  biography  of 
Webster  yet  written  has  failed  to  include  much 
Information  about  his  legal  career;  yet  this  is 
the  first  book  to  focus  attention  entirely  on  his 
role  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.” 

Choice  4:574  J1  ’67  170w 
“Even  though  it  deals  with  a  very  large  sub¬ 
ject,  the  text  is  a  model  of  succinctness  and 
easy  style.  .  .  .  [Baxter’s]  thesis  that  no  other 
attorney  equalled  Webster’s  influence  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  legal  rules  and  constitutional  doc¬ 
trines  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
formative  era  of  American  law  ...  is  not  ar¬ 
gued  in  a  partisan  manner,  nor  is  it  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  opinions  of  ‘authorities.  Instead,  it 
is  a  bold  and  scholarly  marshalling  of  relevant 
detail  that  is  as  vigorous  in  conception  and  ex¬ 
pression  as  it  is  unconventional.’  W.  R.  Leslie 
J  Am  Hist  54:123  Je  ’67  650w 
“Avoiding  pitfalls  which  would  trap  some 
historians  not  trained  in  law,  Professcir.  Baxter 
submerges  personalities,  and  arz'anges  his  chap- 
ters  along  legal  categories  rather  than  political 
issues,  concentrating  on  past  precedents  and 
future  applications,  rather  than  on  public 
reaction  or  social  consequences.  .  .  .  [However] 
it  is  ...  difficult  to  accept  Baxter’s  theory 
regarding  the  historical  significance  of  the  role 
of  the  advocate.  ...  It  is  unrealistic  to  seek 
the  same  level  of  consistency  m  appellate  ad¬ 
vocacy  that  one  expects  to  find  in  the  decisions 
of  an  appellate  judge.  Yet  this  is  what  Baxter 
seems  to  do  when  he  compares  the  consistency 
of  Webster’s  individual  arguments  on  such 
issues  as  the  commerce  clause  with  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall’s  opinions 
on  the  same  subject.  .  .  .  Professiir  Baxter 
has  written  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  American  constitutional  history.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  dispelled  doubts  as 
to  whether  legal  biography  can  do  more  than 
follow  the  career  of  a  lawyer.”  J.  P.  Reid 
New  Eng  Q  40:474  S  ’67  850w 


BAXTER,  STEPHEN  B.  William  III  and  the 
defense  of  European  liberty,  1650-1702  [Eng 
title;  William  III].  462p  11  $8.76  Harcourt 
942.06  William  III,  King  of  Great  Britain 

66-19482 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Rowen 

Am  Hist  R  72:958  Ap  ’67  300w 
Choice  3:1164  F  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Donovan 

Library  J  92:325  Ja  15  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Kenyon  ^ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  29  67  600w 
Va  Q  R  43;lxxvlil  spring  ’67  230w 
Yale  R  56:XXX  Mr  ’67  960w 


BAYLE,  PIERRE.  Historical  and  critical  dic¬ 
tionary;  selections;  tr.  with  an  introd.  and 
notes  by  Richard  H.  Popkin,  with  ttie  as¬ 
sistance  of  Craig  Brush.  456p  $6.50  Bobbs 
920  Biography — Dictionaries  64-16703 

“A  Who’s  Who  of  mostly  obscure  monarclis 
prophets,  philosophers,  heroes,  courtesans,  etc., 
[this  book]  attacks  superstition,  dogmatism, 
and  intolerance,  arguing  that  unaided  reason 
leads  to  perplexity  and  contradiction  in  any 
and  every  sphere,  and  that  the  acceptance  of 
revealed  truths  above  or  against  reason  is  in¬ 
escapable.  No  proofs  of  God’s  existence  or  the 
soul’s  Immortality:  no  orthodox  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  evil  survive  destructive  criticism, 
nor  do  anv  arguments  that  atheists  are  incap¬ 
able  of  morality:  hence  there  must  be  tolerance 
as  well  as  faith.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 

“This  new  selection  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  consists  of  only  some  three  percent 
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BAYLE,  PIERRE — Continued 
of  Bayle’s  enormous  text,  but  Includes  many 
of  the  key  entries  which  excited  and  worried 
Enlightenment  thinkers.  .  .  .  Superseding  Bei- 
Jer  and  Lee’s  [Selections  from  his  Dictionary. 
BRD  1953,  this]  is  based  on  the  relatively  new 
reading  of  Bayle  as  a  sincere  sceptic,  not  an 
atheist:  in  good  faith,  but  without  the  mys¬ 
ticism  or  angst  of  Pascal,  Kierkegaard,  or 
Melville:  and  not  unsympathetic  to  Judaism 
or  Manicheanism.  Useful  for  undergraduate- 
students  of  Enlightenment  phiiosophy  and 
theology,  the  book  is  most  welcome  and  a 
delight  to  read.” 

Choice  3:287  Je  ’G6  210w 
“Bayle  is  a  difficult  thinker  to  get  to  know, 
since  he  is  an  unsystematic  and  veiy  prolix 
writer.  We  should  therefore  be  grateful  for 
Richard  Popkin’s  selections,  in  English,  from 
the  Dictionnaire.  which  make  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  (e.g.,  Manichaeans,  Pauli- 
cians,  Pyrrho)  .  .  .  accessible  to  every  stu¬ 
dent.”  D.  P.  Walker 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:22  Mr  23  ’67  130w 


BAYLEY,  JOHN.  Tolstoy  and  the  novel.  316p 
$6.95  Viking 

891.73  Tolstoy,  Leo.  Russian  fiction — History 
and  criticism  67-11037 

A  study  of  the  Russian  writer’s  “relation  to 
the  novelists  of  the  West  .  .  .  [which  pre¬ 
sents  a]  comparison  of  Tolstoy  to  Dostoevsky 
and  of  both  to  .  .  .  Pushkin,  who  preceded 
them.  [Four]  chapters  analyze  War  and  Peace 
and  Anna  Karenina  at  length.  .  .  .  The  later 
novels  and  the  stories  are  [more  briefly  treat¬ 
ed].  .  .  .  The  modern  novelists  .  .  .  [con¬ 
sidered]  range  from  Flaubert,  Dickens,  Henry 
James,  Goethe,  Jane  Austen,  and  Emily  Brontd 
through  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Forster,  Proust, 
Conrad,  and  Virginia  Woolf  to  Sartre,  Evelyn 
Waugh,  Anthony  Powell,  and  Nabokov.  A 
final  chapter  considers  Dr.  Zhivago  as  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  legacy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of 
proper  names. 


“A  sensitive  and  subtle  treatment  of  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  works  within  the  framework  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  literary  tradition.  Concerning  himself  pri- 
marOy  with  War  and  Peace,  Anna  Karenina, 
and  Resurrection,  Bayley  reveals  their  com¬ 
plexities  simply  and  at  times  eloquently.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  literature  from  the  undergraduate  to 
the  scholar  should  find  the  work  beneficial.  The 
chapters  on  War  and  Peace  form  a  worthy  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  articles  in  the  Norton  Critical  Edi¬ 
tion  of  that  novel.  The  last  chapter,  ‘Tolstoy’s 
Legacy,  Dr.  Zhivago,’  contributes  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  studies  of  Pasternak’s  prose.  No  bibliog¬ 
raphy:  index  lists  only  proper  names.  These 
omissions  reduce  the  value  of  the  work,  in 
particular  for  those  who  might  wish  to  pursue 
specific  points  of  interest  in  depth,” 

Choice  4:296  My  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Friedman 

Commonweal  86:477  J1  28  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  92:1932  My  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  72:633  O  28  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  S  14  ’67  4S50w 
“Like  all  the  best  literary  critics,  Mr.  Bay- 
ley  often  sounds  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
lover  justifying  his  heart’s  choice.  .  .  .  Read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bayley,  we  come  to  understand  what 
we  feel  when  reading  Tolstoy.  .  .  .  (The  au¬ 
thor]  is  superbly  the  ‘good  reader’  for  whom 
Tolstoy  longed,  sympathetic  and  stimulating 
even  in  the  occasional  interpretations  which 
seem  strained  or  simply,  wrong.  As  a  study  of 
Tolstoy  and  the  novel,  however,  the  book  is 
less  rewarding.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  place 
Tolstoy  within  19th-C6ntury  Russian  literature 
is  disappointing  as  criticism  and  inadequate  as 
literary  history.  .  .  .  [However,  Mr.  Bayley] 
does  achieve,  again  and  again  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  insight.”  Kathryn  Feuer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ap  23  ’67  750w 
“[Mr.  Bayley  eschews]  the  big  set-piece 
battles  of  Form  and  Structure  and  Symbolism 
In  favour  of  the  skirmishes  of  paradox  and 
local  attacks  of  sharp  penetration.  Deliberately 
unsystematic,  he  plays  his  hunches— often  to 
good  effect.  .  .  .  The  infonnalitv  of  his  es¬ 
sentially  unsystematic  approach  is  well  suited 
to  discussing  the  qualities  which  he  recognizes 
and  admires  in  Tolstoy:  self-sufficiency,  happy 
ease,  self-confidence,  lack  of  .strain.  ...  In 
discussing  much  of  War  and  Peace  .  .  .  [the 
author]  shows  with  great  perception  what 
their  family  sense  means  for  [the  Rostovs]. 


.  .  .  But  the  Rostovs  are  not  the  whole  of 
War  and  Peace  and  this  concept  .  .  .  does 
not  serve  Mr.  Bayley  so  well  when  he  dis¬ 
cusses  other  parts  of  the  noveh  Even  less  is 
it  a  satisfactory  key  to  Anna  Karenina. 

TLS  pll37  D  8  ’66  2500w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxvi  summer  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Frohock 

Yale  R  57:131  O  ’67  600w 


BAYLISS,  L.  E.  Living  control  systems.  189p  11 
$5  Freeman 

674.1  Biological  control  systems  66-9660 
This  volume  provides  “a  discussion  of  self- 
regulating  control  systems  found  in  living  or¬ 
ganisms.  In  the  biological  sections,  a.s  well  p 
the  general  properties  of  servo  systems,  [the 
author]  includes  some  properties  of  control  sys¬ 
tems  of  muscular  movement,  orientation  in 
plants,  blood  circulation  in  animals,  and  size 
and  shape.  In  the  mathematical  section  is  an 
elementary  discussion  of  servo  systems — linear 
and  nonlinear.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Written  for  undergraduate  students  in  phys¬ 
ical  (mathematics  or  engineering)  and  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences.  Yet,  a  research  worker  who 
wished  to  enter  the  field  would  obtain  an  intro¬ 
ductory  knowledge  from  this  book.” 

Choice  4:548  J1  ’67  90w 
“On  the  whole,  the  author  is  quite  successful 
in  introducing  the  reader  to  such  concepts  as 
proportional  control  [and]  integral  control  .  . 
assuming  a  minimum  of  mathematical  sophisti¬ 
cation.  This  will  probably  be  a  welcome  op¬ 
portunity  for  many  students  in  biological  sci¬ 
ences  to  learn  something  of  this  subject  without 
having  to  tackle  one  of  the  more  formidable 
engineering-oriented  textbooks.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  more  sophisticated  reader  may 
find  himself  irked  by  the  obvious  circumvention 
of  an  equation  or  formal  definition  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  mathematical  statements,  and  since 
the  author  does  assume  some  scientific  back¬ 
ground  it  may  be  that  he  has  leaned  too  far 
in  this  direction.”  Frank  Rosenblatt 

Science  156:796  My  12  ’67  430w 


BAZELON,  DAVID  T.  Power  in  America:  the 
politics  of  the  new  class.  407p  $7.50  New  Am 
lib. 

320  XJ.S. — Politics  and  government  67-12119 
This  book  “deals  with  a  variety  of  powers  on 
the  American  scene:  political  power  j  the 
power  of  money,  the  power  of  the  judiciaiT, 
black  power,  and  the  power  of  the  New  Class, 
of  which  ‘you  are  a  member  if  you  buy  or  read 
books.’  After  discussing  these  various  powers, 
Mr.  Bazelon  speculates  on  such  possible  future 
programs  as  a  new  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  replacement  of  traditional  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  secular  theology,  and  the  creation 
of  a  ‘Free  Force’  to  replace  the  Army  and  the 
Peace  Corps.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviev/ed  by  Walter  Goodman 

Book  Week  pl3  My  21  ’67  1600w 
Choice  4:582  J1  ’67  150w 


Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Woodward 

Commentary  44:92  J1  ’67  1450w 


“[This]  is  an  important,  appealing,  not  al¬ 
ways  comprehensive,  and  nearly  always  inde¬ 
scribable  book.  ...  It  is  an  a.ttempt  to  get  a 
certain  kind  of  reader — the  ‘liberal  reader’  if 
you  like — to  change  his  attitudes  toward  power. 

.  .  .  Bazelon’ s  style  is  not,  as  McLuhan  would 
say,  linear.  He  does  not  lead  you  soberly  from 
premise  to  conclusion.  He  has  tried  to  invent  a 
rhetoric  that  is  easygoing  and  allusive.  .  .  . 
There,  are  undoubtedly  those  who  will  find  this 
annoying':  the  post-Galbraith  generation,  I 
think,  will  find  it  delightful.  .  .  .  [Bazelon  has] 
a  gift  for  shifting  gears  almost  invisibly  from 
a  state  of  world-weary  skepticism  to  one  of 
enthusiasm  ver.ging  on’  incoherence,  and  it  is 
this  which  will  ultimately  justify  his  book  to 
those  who  enjoy  it.  Probably  it  is  preaching  to 
the  already  converted:  certainly  there  are  no 
startling  new  programs  and  proposals.”  Eric 
Larrabee 


nctipci  lVJ.y  0/  oOUW 


“This  book  will  probably  arouse  even  more 
controversy  than  Mr.  Bazelon’s  earlier  hoo’g 
The  Paper  Economy  [BRD  1963].  Many  liberals 
■w^ill  agree  with  his  analysis  and  speculations; 
others  will  disagree.  Recommended  for  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  and  very  large  public  li¬ 
braries.  ’  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  92:592  F  1  ’67  200w 
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“Mr.  Bazelon  has  written  a  book  full  of 
learning,  wit,  penetrating  insights,  happily- 
turned  phrases  and  so  remarkably  wrong  that 
It  is  almost  without  parallel.  His  basic  purpose 
is  a  change  in  the  prevailing  American  concept 
of  good  government.  .  .  .  Obviously  .  .  .  our 
system  contains,  or  In  the  past  has  contained, 
a  factor  of  extraordinary  survival  value.  Mi . 
Bazelon  has  not  found  it.  He  -has  not  even 
looked  for  it,  as  he  is  plainly  convinced  that 
it  does  not  exist.  He  devotes  his  effort,  in¬ 
stead,  to  a  search  for  a  lethal  factor  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  present  discomfort  and  sure  to 
bring  on  the  death  of  the  republic  unless  it 
shall  be  eliminated  soon.  He  believes  be  has 
found  it  in  our  persisting  failure  to  become  a 
coherent,  unified  nation.  He  hopes  that  the 
‘New  Class’  (the  managerial)  will  achieve  it. 
The  non  sequitur  is  staggering.”  G.  W.  John¬ 
son 

New  Repub  156:31  Mr  25  ’67  1600w 
“The  main  thesis  of  [this  book]  can  be  sim¬ 
ply  stated:  Marx  was  wrong.  The  working 
class  has  not  proved  to  be  the  agency  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  change.  .  .  .  The  ‘new  class,’  which 
is  Bazelon’ s  special  concern,  consists  of  man¬ 
agers  and  intellectuals.  .  .  .  [However]  it  is 
not  at  all  obvious  that  they  constitute  a  so¬ 
cial  class,  if  classes  are  understood  as  active 
agents  of  long-run  historical  change.  It  is  ev^en 
less  obvious  that  this  ‘class’  is  destined  to  be 
the  next  ruling  elite.  .  .  .  An  important  clue  to 
what  is  wrong  with  this  book  is  Bazelon’ s  in¬ 
ability  to  see  the  importance  of  events  outside 
the  United  States.  ...  It  is  astonishing  tliat 
Bazelon  should  see  no  connection  between  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  course  of  events  at 
home.  .  .  .  The  value  of  this  garrulous,  avuncu¬ 
lar  monologue  mainly  lies  in  its  reminding  us 
that  it  is  precisely  the  failure  of  the  ‘new 
class’  to  materialize,  in  spite  of  historical 
changes  that  might  harm  been  expected  to  bring 
it  into  being-,  which  poses  a  major  challenge 
for  political  theory.”  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  S  28  ’67  2250w 
Previewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsvi/eek  69:92  Ap  3  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  bj^  Hans  Kohn 

Sat  R  50:28  Ap  29  ’67  860w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Berns 

Va  Q  R  43:679  autumn  ’67  750w 


BAZIN,  ANDRE.  What  Is  cinema?  essays  sel. 
and  tr.  by  Hugh  Gray.  183p  $5.75  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 


791.43  Moving  pictures  67-18899 

A  selection  of  ten  essays  by  the  late  co- 
editor  of  Cahiers  du  Cindma  which  deal  with 
such  topics  as  “the  ontology  of  the  photo¬ 
graphed  image,  the  nature  of  cinema  as  a 
mixture  of  other  arts  [and!  the  virtues  and 
limitations  of  montage.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor)  Index.  The  original  work  appeared 
in  four  volumes  from  1958-1965  under  the  title 
Qu'est-ce  que  ie  Cindma? 


‘■[In  these]  ten  representative  essays  .  .  . 
Bazin’s  genius  for  analysis,  interpretation,  and 
argument  is  amply  proved.  Further,  his  great 
talent  for  striking  directly  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
posed  bv  his  title  is  emphasized  by  Gray  s 
intelligent  selectivity.  The  essays  chosen  deal 
with  matters  of  primary  importance.  . 
Bazin’s  arguments  are  rigidly  structured  and 
convincing  He  is  always  quite  thorough  and 
his  key  propositions  recur  again  and  again  In 
different  context,  thus  emphasizing  his  m- 
sistence  on  certain  fundamental  points,  which 
are,  in  turn,  illustrated  by  direct  references  to 
specific  films..”.  D.avnd  Sterritt  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  22  67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Wollen  „ 

New  Statesman  74:770  D  1  ’67  850w 


“[Bazin]  has  a  genius  for  argument.  .  . 
[These  essays]  raise  enough  critical .  issues 
to  keep  young  film-makers  exhilaraied 
and  arguing  into  perpetuity.  .  .  Bazin  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  makes  movies  succeed  or 
fail  as  works  of  art:  he  is  particularly  subtle 
in  his  demonstrations  of  the  ways  in  which 
adaptions  from  plays  and  novels  can  succeed. 

.  .  [However]  he  often  rnakes  such  a  .strong 
presentation  of  tiie  position  he  intends  to 
destroy— making  a  better  case  for  it  than  its 
defenders— that  he  convinces  one.  .  .  Some¬ 
times  even  when  his  position  on  an  issue  is 
sound,  his  line  of  argument  seems  false  or  un¬ 
necessarily  complex.  .  ■  .  IMoreover]  his  es¬ 
thetic  conclusions  are  often  dubious.  .  .  .  What 


is  Cinema?’  joins  that  small  cornpany  of  books 
on  movies  that  do  not  exploit  interest  in 
movies  but  intensify  it.”  Pauline  Kael 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  10  ’67  2200w 
“A  great  book,  one  of  the.  handful  of  indis¬ 
pensable  books  on  the  motion  picture.  .  •  • 
Bazin  may  become  the  Wittgenstein  .of  nmi 
criticism,  the  original  genius  who  provides  tlie 
issues  and,  above  all,  the  exacting  intellectual 
standards  for  the  next  generation  of  -writers  on 
the  movies.  ...  No  one  before  Bazin  had  both¬ 
ered  to  focus  so  broad  an  aesthetic  and  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge,  coupled  -with  so  deep  a  philo¬ 
sophical  and  psychological  insight,  on  merely 
the  movies.  The  result  is  no.t  only  one  of  the 
fundamental  books  on  the  cinema  but  also  a 
basic  book  on  -the  psycholog-y  and  philosophy  ot 
the  arts.”  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:52  D  14  ’67  120w 


BEAGLEHOLE,  J.  C.  The  exploration  of  the 
Pacific.  3d  ed  346p  col  maps  $7.50  Stanford 
univ.  press 

919  Pacific  Ocean — Description  and  travel. 
Oceania — Discovery  and  exploration  57549 


“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account 
of  Kuropean  exploration  of  the  Pacific  from 
Magellan  to  Cook— that  is,  of  the  long  search 
for  the  imagined  continent  Terra  Australis  in¬ 
cognita  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  main  is¬ 
land  groups  of  the  ocean.  It  makes  no  pretence 
at  describing  the  exploration  of  the  continental 
shores  of  the  Pacific.”  (Pref  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion)  Bibliography.  Index.  For  first  edition 
see  BRD  1934. 


“A  standard  work  that  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten,  errors  have  been  cor¬ 
rected,  and  there  are  more  and  better  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Islands.  The  highly  selective  bibliog¬ 
raphy  has  been  brought  up  to  date.  Although 
the  maps  have  been  Improved,  the  iriclusion 
of  several  more  detailed  maps  would  have 
made  It  possible  to  follow  each  explorer  m9re 
closely.  .  .  .  Little  is  said  of  any  Russian 

voyages.  A  special  virtue  of  the  book  is  the 
effective  way  in  which  the  author  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance, 
Dutch  commercialism,  and  the  English  en¬ 
lightenment.  Beaglehole’s  style  combines  the 
excitement  of  adventure  with  the  dignity  of 
history.  The  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
advanced  student  will  find  It  enjoyable  as  well 
as  Instructive.”  ,  „„„  , 

Choice  4:206  Ap  67  150w 
Scl  Am  216:149  Mr  ’67  80w 


BEAL,  GEORGE  M.  Social  action  and  inter¬ 
action  in  program  planning,  by  George  M- 
Beal  [and  others].  610p  $8.50  Iowa  state  univ. 
press 

301.2  Social  change  66-12839 

A  “case  study  of  an  experimental  approach 
to  program  planning  by  the  Iowa  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  an  Iowa  county.”  (Puo- 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


”A  most  unusual  book.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
theoretical  considerations  and  detailed  prob¬ 
lems  and  procedures.  .  .  .  The  establishing  of 
goals,  objectives,  and  the  contacts  at  various 
steps  is  clearly  outlined:  the  interactional  pro¬ 
cesses  and  reasons  for  lack  of  success  at 
several  stages  is  less  clearly  presented.  .  .  . 
The  book  reveals  high  competence  on  the  part 
of  the  authors,  although  the  style  is  wordy  and 
somewhat  repetitive.  Action-oriented  sociolo¬ 
gists.  social  workers,  and  community  planners 
.should  find  much  of  value.  Students  without 
experience  in  community  programs  and  plan¬ 
ning  activities  should  find  it  confusing  and 
perhaps  discouraging.” 

Choice  4:1019  N  ’67  180w 
“The  experiment  studies  the  flow  of  com¬ 
munication  from  the  state  program-planning 
action  committee  to  the  county  staif,  the 
county  Extension  council,  the  program-planning 
steering  committee,  and  the  program-planning 
sub-committee  and  is  analyzed  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  theoretical  orientation  of  instigated  social 
change  in  complex  social  systems.  Five  main 
methods  of  data  collection  were  used:  fleld 
schedules,  tape  recordings.  p.srticipant  observ¬ 
ers,  informal  personal  interviews,  and  a  con¬ 
tent  analysis  of  written  materials  from  one 
subcommittee.  The  book  details  the  process 
and  products  of  the  study  and,  in  most  cases, 
includes  the  rationale  or  justification  for  partic¬ 
ular  methods.  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  of  interest  to 
research-oriented  readers  because  many  if  not 
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BEAL,  G.  — Continued 

all  of  the  recording  devices  are  Included  in  the 
text  as  a  part  of  extremely  detailed  discussions. 
For  the  reader  who  focuses  more  on  outcomes, 
this  format  introduces  an  unnecessarily  tedious 
element.”  Elizabeth  Ray 

J  Home  Econ  59:238  Mr  ’67  350w 


BEALS,  ALAN  R.  Divisiveness  and  social  con¬ 
flict;  an  anthropological  approach  [by]  Alan 
R.  Beals  and  Bernard  J.  Siegel.  185p  ?6  Stan¬ 
ford  univ.  press 

301.45  Social  conflict  66-17560 

Based  upon  “field  research  In  the  Pueblo 
Indian  community  of  Taos  and  the  South  In¬ 
dian  community  of  ‘Namhalli,’  this  study  offers 
.  .  .  [an]  approach  to  the  study  of  intra- 
&roup  conflict.  The  authors’  central  concern  is 
with  ‘divisiveness,’  a  propensity  to  varieties 
of  conflict  regarded  by  the  membership  of 
an  organization  as  detrimental  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  hence  as  requiring  remedial  action. 

intention  of  the  authors,  both 
°L  whom  are  professors  of  anthropology,]  to 
guidelines  for  future  investigators  of 
conflict  and  to  supply  some  new  con- 
twl”'  analysis  of  conflict  situa¬ 

tions,  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  N,  E.  Whitten 

Am  Soc  R  32:844  O  ’67  SOOw 

closSi  fenerate  an  exhaustive 

Sivln  tiSr  system  the  authors  have 

their  work  a  veneer  of  analytical  rie^or 
which  upon  closer  scrutiny  does  not  hold  iim 
conv'inc^^i^  f,?,?  presented  are  anecdotal  and 
their  own  cases.  A  broader  com- 
parative  perspective  immediatelv  sup'e“f»‘4t<»  a 
variety  of  ®f;Ses^which  Sfnof ^flt^  VaT/thZr^. 

sists  of  the  doliro*?^  factionalism  which  con - 
opposition  ’  ?,°wn  the 

well  rsnm  h  reads 

“The  ’^7  650w 

iiaj|3sp=|g 

apiVAlte 

Conflict  [BRD  iql/i  Functions  of  Social 

Si  %%"]e'?,fef  an'thfo?o1S|;^""otire? 

Choice  4:918  6  ’67  160w 


JiU.3  Mayas — Juvenile  literature  r'e„+ 

America-Juvenile  litlrature^*'"'^®- 

civilisation  tlfe^nre^'*^?  Tfi-  'discussion  of  i 


firs”  chapter  "of  this '^hont-®'n  through  th« 

fhl  bo^olf  nSeds^-f  goSa* 

Best  Sell  26:442  Mr  1  ’67  130w 

Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 

_  Horn  Bk  43:361  Je  ’67  80w 

the^teln  agWyefto  come  ""  ^’rlrr^^r, 


the  amazing  ancient  culture.  Palenque,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  Mayan  achievement’  rates  no 
picture.  Recent  reconstruction  at  Tikal  is 
omitted.  .  .  .  The  photographs  include  some 
lively  shots  and  some  duds;  there  is  no  map. 
The  Lacanddn  of  Chiapas  and  the  Huastec  of 
Veracruz  are  omitted.  The  bibliography  is 
composed  chieflly  of  out-of-print  titles.”  Mar- 
.iorie  Stephenson  _  , 

Library  J  92:1322  Mr  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 
“This  is  a  fine,  sensitive  book  with  good  il¬ 
lustrations  that,  together  with  the  text,  bring 
the  subiect  to  life.  In  good,  descriptive  narra¬ 
tive  style  the  author  .  .  .  immediately  plunges 
the  reader  into  the  subject,  catching  and  hold¬ 
ing  his  iilterest.  Yesterday  and  Today  are 
skillfully  blended;  the  ruins  come  strangely  to 
life  peopled  with  present-day  Mayas,  and  tire 
people  of  today,  living  a  simple  rural  life,  gain 
a  touching  dignity  from  the  ruins  of  their  past. 
Above  all,  the  book  '  is  written  with  a  sim¬ 
plicity  tha.t  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  au¬ 
thority.”  C.  M.  'Turnibull 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  i50w 


BEAM,  LURA.  He  called  them  by  the  light¬ 
ning;  a  teacher’s  odyssey  in  the  Negro  South. 
1908-1919.  230p  $5.75  Bobbs 
B  or  92  Negroes — Southern  States.  Negroes 
— Education.  Negroes — ^Moral  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  66-30501 

“A  white  octogenarian  from  Maine  herein  re¬ 
members  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  white 
northern  educator  active  in  Negro  education  in 
the  South  from  1908  to  1919.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  27:79  My  15  ’67  320w 
“We  lack  good  portrayals  of  the  south  tliat 
was  developing  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  cen¬ 
tury;  this  picture  of  its  schools  (of  interest 
in  its  own  right)  helps  us  account  for  today’s 
south  and  for  the  Negro  migration  northward.” 

Christian  Century  84:562  Ap  26  ’67  70w 
“Miss  Beam’s  almost  unerring  eye  for  salient 
detail  adds  to  the  value  of  this  unusual,  pos¬ 
sibly  unique  chronicle.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  92:1148  Mr  15  ’67  170w 


BEARDSLEE,  JOHN  W..  ed.  &  tr.  Reformed 
dogmatics  [by]  J.  Wollebius,  G.  Voetius 
[and]  F.  Turretin;  ed.  and  tr.  by  John  W. 
Beardslee  III.  471p  $7.50  Oxford 
230.4  Theology — Collections.  Reformed 
church  65-28036 

Translations  “of  several  .  .  .  selections  from 
the  ‘reformed  dogmatics'  of  three  .  .  .  17th- 
century  ‘scholastic’  Protestant  theologians: 
Johannes  Wollebius  (1586-1629)  of  Basel;  Gis- 
bert  Voetius  (1589-1687)  of  Utrecht;  and 
Francis  Turretin  (1623-87)  of  Geneva.  ...  In 
addition  to  the  translations,  Beardslee  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  extended  historical  introduction, 
[and]  supplementary  notes  to  the  texts.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index  of  subjects  and 
names. 


“[This  is]  the  sixth  volume  to  be  published 
in  this  important  series  [A  Library  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Thought],  Edited  and  translated  by  an 
established  authority  on  17th-century  refoi-med 
theology;,  this  latest  volume  is  an  excellent 
translation.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  material  is  being 
translated  into  English  for  the  first  time.  Only 
one  of  the  works  has  appeared  in  an  earlier 
translation— the  Compendium  Theologiae  Chris- 
tianae — and  it  is  superseded  by  the  quality  of 
the  present  translation.  .  .  .  'This  volume  un¬ 
questionably  represents  a  major  contribution  to 
an  important  period  of  counter-Roman  Catholic- 
theological  development  in  which  translated 
primar;/  sources  have  been  lacking.  Along  with 
th®  other  volumes,  this  work  should  be  made 
available  for  undergraduate  reading  and  re- 

c  pQ  T’f*  n  *  * 

Choice  3:131  Ap  ’66  200w 


■^n?'’®  of  us  who  glibly 

use.  the  quasi-histoncal  expression  ‘traditional 
theism  to  check  its  content  against  the  actual 
jllhiking  of  so  traditional  a  theist  as  Johannes 
tVol.lebius.  .  .  .  The  editor’s  excursus  on  the 
subject  .lof  predestination]  is  well  done  (despite 
some  misleading  remarks  on  unmediated  grace 
and  the  illusiveness  of  the  assurance  which 
comes  by  way  of  church  and  sacraments).  In 
-Pe.ginning  to  wonder  whether  recent 
students  of  Calvin  (including  this  rewiewer) 
may  perhaps  have  overworked  the  soteriological 
context  of  election  in  Calvin’s  theologv  Beard.s- 
lee  s  side  of  the  argument  needs  to  be  heard. 

.  .  .  ihe  editors  judgment  is  sound:  the  Re- 
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formed  dosmaticiana  made  a  contribution  to 
the  stream  of  Christian  thought,  and  their 
works  are  needed  to  help  Protestantism,  to  a 
genuine  self-understanding.”  B.  A.  G-errisn 

Christian  Century  84:274  Mr  1  67  550w 


BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY.  The  coirected  draw¬ 
ings  of  Aubrey  Beardsley;  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  Arthur  Symons;  ed.  by  Bruce  H. 
Harris.  212p  il  $2.98  Crescent  bks,  inc,  New 
York 

741.9  67-26201 

This  volume  includes  drawings  that  “ex¬ 
emplify  the  various  stages  of  the  artist’s  career. 
.  .  .  A  complete  catalogue  of  Beardsley’s 
works  compiled  by  Aymar  Vallance  and  revised 
by  Beardsley  himself  can  be  found  at  the  back 
of  this  book.  .  .  .  Every  illustration  of  note 
for  Morte  D’ Arthur,  Salome,  Lysistrata,  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Volpone  is  reproduced 
here.  In  addition  [the  book  includes]  juvenilia, 
work  for  ‘The  Studio.’  ‘The  Yellow  Book,’  ‘The 
Savoy,’  his  illustrations  for  The  Bon  Mots,  and 
.  .  .  miscellaneous  drawings  fas  well  as]  a 
selection  of  drawings  originally  published,  m 
a  privately  printed  book  entitled  Fifty  Drawings 
by  Aubrey  Beard, sley.  Selected  From  The  Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Nicols.  These  pictures  .  .  . 
are  now  deemed  to  be  forgeries.”  (Editor  s 
introd) 


“[This  book]  does  show  various  phases  of 
the  artist’s  work,  including  some  that  will  be 
subject  to  mutilation.  .  .  .  Although  neither 
the  paper  used  nor  the  reproductions  are  of  the 
best  quality,  the  book  is  worth  the  modest 
price  to  libraries  that  do  not  require  a  better 
quality  of  reproduction  and  binding.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  92:3405  O  1  ’67  120w 

“[This  book]  contains  .  .  .  the  pornographic 
drawings  for  Lysistrata,  the  suppressed  drsw-- 
ings  for  Salome,  and — to  further  the  Illicit  spice 
of  the  volume  as  well  as  its  voluptuary  stance — 
some  of  file  known  forgeries.  ‘The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,’  with  its  clear,  delicate  tracery,  is  here 
in  completion.”  Arthur  Darack 
Sat  R  50:32  S  9  ’67  170w 


BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY.  The  early  work  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  18p  157pl  S12.50  Da  Capo 
press 

741.9  67-17516 

This  collection  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  English  artist’s  work  was  “originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  [England  in]  1899  and  reprinted  with 
slight  alterations  and  changes  in  1911,  1920, 
and  1930.”  (Library  J)  “The  illustrations  are 
arranged  according  to  the  revised  chronology 
used  in  the  second  and  later  editions,  and  all  of 
the  illustrations  included  in  those  editions  are 
present.  Titles  and  plate  numbers  are  included. 
(Publisher’s  note)  This  volume  includes  the 
illustrations  for  Salomd  and  the  original  intro¬ 
duction  by  H.  C.  Marillier. 


Reviewed  bv  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’67  50w 

“The  reproductions  are  clear  and,  except  for 
perhaps  a  handful,  quite  satisfactory,  'rhe  pub¬ 
lishers  state  that  the  best  plates  available  were 
used  Libraries  that  lack  this  work  or  need  a 
replacement  for  mutilated  copies  will  welcome 
the  reprint.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:1820  My  1  67  40w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  74:152  Ag  4  67  300w 

“One  of  the  difficulties  of  studying  Beardsley 
seriously — or  indeed  frivolously — is  the  totally 
inadequate  situation  as  regards  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  works.  .  .  The  very  useful  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Early  Work  and  the  Later  Work 
[BRD  1967]  have  been  reprinted  but  successive 
editions  considerably  modified  the  original .  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  plates  We  are  now  given 
what  are  described  as  ‘the  best  features  of 
previous  editions.’  That  may  .  be  so— for  in¬ 
stance  the  qua.lity  of  the  printing  (on  slightly 
creamed  paper)  ...  is  g-enerally  Rood — but  it  is 
not  enough.  The  illustrations  are  not  dated, 
only  the  original  provenance  is  ^I2:iven,  and 
where  thev  are  censored  the  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned.”  Franc^s^  Hasken^^^  ^9  ’67  320w 


BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY.  The  later  work  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  174pl  $12.50  Da  Capo  press 

741.9  67-17517 

This  volume  supplements  The  Early  Work 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley  (BRD  J^67)  continuing 
the  collection  of  his  drawings.  It  was  originally 
published  in  England  ’“in  1900  and  [was]  re¬ 
printed  in  1911,  1920,  and  1^0.  .  .  1 

trations  are  arranged  according  to  the  revised 
chronology  used  in  the  second  and  latw  edi¬ 
tions,  and  all  of  the  illustrations  included  in 
those  editions  are  present,  Utles  and  plat:e  num¬ 
bers  are  included.”  (Publisher  s  uol^ 
work  includes  the  illustrations  fw  The  rw- 
low  Book,  The  Savoy,  and  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’67  50w 
“The  reproductions  are  clear  and,  except  for 
perhaps  a  handful,  quite  satisfactory.  .  . 
Libraries  that  lack .  this  work  or  need  a  re- 
placement  for  multilated  copies  will  welcome 
the  reprint.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:1820  My  1  ’67  80w 
“One  of  the  difficulties  of  studying  Beardsley 
seriously — or  indeed  frivolousiy- — is  the  totally 
inadequate  situation  as  regards  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  works.  .  .  .  TJhe  very  useful  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Early  Work  [BRD  1967]  and  the 
Later  Work  have  been  reprinted  but  successive 
editions  considerably  modified  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  plates.  We  are  now  given 
what  are  described  as  ‘the  best  features  .  of 
previous  editions.’  That  may.be  so — for  in¬ 
stance  the  quality  of  the  printing  (on  she'htly 
creamed  paper)  ...  is  generally  good— but 
it  is  not  enough.  The  illustrations  .  are.  not 
dated,  only  the  original  provenance  is  given, 
and  where  they  are  censored  the  fact  is  not 

mentioned.”  Francis  Haskell  oon™ 

i\.j  yy  Dom  rt-f  ftnnUrQ  S'in  Tft  29  n7  o20w 


BEARDSLEY,  AUBREY.  Under  the  hill:  Oi^ 
The  story  of  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  in  which 
is  set  forth  an  exact  account  of  the  manner 
of  state  held  by  Madam  Venus,  goddess  & 
meretrix,  under  the  famous  Horselberg,  and 
containing  the  adventures  of  Tannhauser  m 
that  place,  his  journeying  to  Rotne,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Loving  Mountain,  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  now  completed  by  John  Glassco. 
140p  11  $3.95  Grove 

8^8  67-22178 

The  author’s  unfinished  version  of  the  Venus- 
Tannhauser  legend  has  been  completed  by  the 
Ganndian  poet.  John  Glassco. 


“The  enterprise  is  interesting  but  hardly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  format  is  too  small  to  do  .nistice 
lo  Beardsley’s  illustrations,  and  w'hlle  .Mr 
Glasseo’s  extension  of  the  story  is  ingenious, 
his  style  never  quite  rings  true.  Phoeb» 

Adams  220:132  S  ’67  160w 

Review'ed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:3054  &  15  67  150w 

“[This  includes]  not  only  all  of  what  Beard¬ 
sley  vrrote,  together  with  his  precious  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  all  of  what  he  didn’t  write  but  would 
have  if  he  hadn’t  died  at  26.  .Iphn  Glassco  takes 
up  the  tale  at  page  71  and  with  desperate 
mimicry  flogs  on  to  page  125.  ....  [Glassco] 
has  set  about  his  task  with  avid .  solemnity: 
he  spins  out  the  lusty  sojourn,  spicing  it  with 
two  lascivious  set-pieces  of  his  own  inv.ention. 

.  .  .  Beardley’s  strenuously  titillating,  smirking- 
ly  elaborate  fragment  was  maybe  short  enough 
to  be  worth  glancing  at.  It  is  now.  thanks  to 
Glassco,  long  enough  to  deserve  neglect.’  Ian 

Hamilton^^^  Statesman  72:235  Ag  12  ’66  280w 

“[Under  the  Hill]  is  Beardsley’s  sole  claim 
to  literary  fame.  Its  style  recalls  that  of  another 
master  of  the  perfumed  circumlocution.  Ronald 
Firbank.  who  admitted  his  debt  to  the  booh 
and  enthusiasm  for  it.  .  .  .  [Glassco]  succeeds 
in  maintaining  Beardsley’s  heavily  scented  suyle, 
which  is  full  of  word  games,  foreign  phrases, 
and  exotica,  the  whole  of  it  an  erotic  jest. 
Beardsley’s  w'riting.  like  his  drawing,  revealed 
his  penchant  for  luxuriant  ornamentation  and 
the  opposite  capacity  to  reduce  an  object  to  a 
few  simple  lines.”  Arthur  Darack 
Sat  R  50:32  S  9  ’67  180w 


BEARDSLEY,  RICHARD  K.,  jt.  auth.  Twelve 
doors  to  Japan.  See  Hall,  J.  W. 
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BE  ARSE,  RAY,  ed.  Vermont,  a  guide  to  the 
Green  Mountain  state  [2d  ed  rev  &  enlj.  See 
Vermont,  a  guide  to  the  Green  Mountain 
state 


BEARSS,  EDWIN  C.  Hardluck  ironclad;  the 
sinking  and  salvage  of  the  Cairo;  being  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
torpedoed  Union  gunboat  and  of  operations 
to  raise  her  from  the  bottom  of  the  Yazoo, 
together  with  a  description  of  artifacts  found 
on  board;  including  a  history  of  the  Western 
fiotilla  of  which  she  was  a  part,  with  numer¬ 
ous  il.  and  maps.  208p  $5.95  La.  state  univ. 
press 

359.32  Cairo  (Gunboat)  66-25973 

The  Civil  War  ironclad  Cairo  was  the  first 
ship  sunk  by  an  electrically  activated  mine. 
She  was  salvaged  in  1963-64.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  the  detailed,  definitive  story  of  the 
undistinguished  life,  embarrassing  death,  and 
energetic  resurrection  of  the  iron-clad  Cairo. 
Its  antiquarianism  will  delight  those  Civil  War 
buffs  who  hold  as  an  article  of  faith  the  belief 
that  anything  or  anyone  who  passed  near  or 
through  the  Civil  War  Is  deserving  of  immor¬ 
talization  in  print.  Other  readers  may  discover 
that  this  slim,  well-written  volume  tells  them 
rnore  than  they  really  want  to  know  about  the 
river  gunboat  Cairo.  .  .  .  Over  half  of  the  book 
treats  the  enormous  engineering  problems  en¬ 
countered  during  the  recovery.”  Robert  Seager 
J  Am  Hist  54:412  S  ’67  700w 
“The  book’s  style  is  graceless,  but  the  story 
lent  and,  the  photographs  are  excel- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Mr  19  ’67  170w 


Tlie  struggle  for  peace. 

llap  $3.95  Praeger 

341.6  Peace.  International  relations 
mu  66-29734 

®  author  “analyzes  the  system  of  power  in 
t°aay  and  what  can  be  expected  in 
•‘^.aken  up  are  such  topics  as  Com- 
munist  (.hina  s  emergence  as  a  nuclear  power. 
ON  peacexeeping.  conflicts  and  prospects  for 
world  trouble  spots,  and  other  related 
suDject.s.  .  .  .  Ihis  IS  based  on  a  TV  .“eries  of 
the  same  name,  co-produced  by  the  U.S.  NETV 
statmnS)  and  the  BBC-TV  in  England.”  (Li- 


Ppr  the  student  who  wishes  a  concise,  bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  world  politics  over  the  past  25  years  this 
^  an  excellent  start.  Beaton  has  managed  to 
put  together  a  tremendous  wealth  of  material 
Ill  a  short  space.  .  .  .  While  the  writing  style  of 
not  ’  ’  ^  easy  to  follow,  the  small  type  is 

Choice  4:582  J1  ’67  150w 

“'Though  the  writing  is  neither  dramatic  nor 
mspirmg,  the  approach  is  thoughtful,  ap¬ 
parently  accurate,  and  rea.sonable.” 

Library  J  92:1334  Mr  15  ’67  80w  [YAl 
“As  a  Journalist  specializing  in  defence,  and 
a  consultan^t  to  the  Institute  for  .Strategic 
Studies,  [the  author]  has  acciuired  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  .  reputation.  .  .  .  [This  work]  will 
enhance  his  reputation.  It  is  a  cool,  rational 
comprehensive  survey.  .  .  .  Nowhere  could  the 
.general  reader  find  a  more  dependable  summary 
1  modern  power.  Mr.  Beaton 

sticks  to  facts,  but  that  does  not  oblige  him  to 
ob.sctu-e  certain  nudgments  that  spring  in¬ 
evitably  from  the  facts.  ...  Mr.  Beaton  takes 
the  reader  through  all  the  technicalities  and 
problems  of  defence  with  a  sure  and  easy 
touch.  He  has  a  chapter  each  on  every  maidr 
power,  includin.g  the  United  Nations,  and  every 
a.spect  of  the  problem  of  defence — deterrence, 
disarmament,  crisis  management,  and  the  rest 
It  i,s,  comforting  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  his 
^ccinctly  argued  but  exhaustive  ,surv6y,  Mr 
Beaton  ends  on  an  optimistic  note  ” 

TLS  P1141  D  S  ’66  650w 


donkey  for  the  king  [by] 
and  Patricia  Beatty:  woodcuts  by  Anne 
Ln’ ‘yi  ■  Macmiilan 

Asses  and  mules — Stories  66-18200 

“J^se,  a  mute,  homeless  young  shepherd  of 
the  Holy  Land,  whose  only  method  of  com- 
flute,  joined  a  traveling 
in  charge  of  a  performing 
donkey.  Belshazzar,  who  became  his  trusty 


companion.  During  their  travels,  the  donkey 
is  sold,  and  the  story  tells  how  they  came  to¬ 
gether  again  in  Bethlehem  during  that  first 
Christmas,  where  the  donkey  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  life  of  the  Holy  Family.”  (At¬ 
lantic)  “Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:158  D  ’66  80w 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p22  D  4  ’66  ISOw 


“Everyday  life  in  ancient  Israel  is  excellently 
portrayed.  Good  writing,  good  reading.”  E.  M. 
Graves 


Commonweal  85:172  N  11  '66  50w 


“With  the  scholarship  characteristic  of  their 
writing  for  older  lioys  and  girls  in  novels  about 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Europe, 
the  authors  have  told  an  appealing  story  of 

Israel  in  Jesus’  time . Story  and  historical 

setting  are  so  well  integrated  that  the  family 
from  Nazareth,  the  great  star  that  disturbed 
and  distracted  the  travelers  to  Bethlehem,  and 
the  strange,  kinglike  men  riding  their  camels 
into  the  city  are  seen  from  the  perspective  of 
the  time  and  place.  No  miracles  strain  the 
credence  of  even  the  most  skeptical.  The  na¬ 
tural  response  to  care  and  love  accounts  for 
the  restoration  of  health  to  Belshazzar  and 
hope  to  the  distrustful  heart  of  Jesse.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  quiet  overtones  of  reverence 
in  the  story's  understatement.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:700  D  ’66  350w 


Reviewed  by  Ann  Currah 

Library  J  91:6138  O  15  ’66  130w 


BEATTY,  PATRICIA,  jt.  auth.  A  donkey  for 
the  king.  See  Beatty.  J. 


BEATTY,  PATRICIA.  The  queen’s  own  grove; 
il.  by  Liz  Dauber.  221p  $3.60  Morrow 

66-18740 

“In  the  hope  that  California  sunshine  will 
restore  Father’s  health,  the  Bromfleld-Browns, 
a  proper  English  family  reigned  over  by  a 
grandmother,  trek  halfway  around  the  world  to 
Riverside,  to  establish  a  home  and  a  business 
in  an  orange  grove  that  proves  to  be  diseased. 
The  three  children — thirteen,  eleven,  and  nine — 
atmck  the  problem  of  the  grove  and  other 
difhculties,  such  as  ferocious  neighbors,  un- 
friendly  relatives  and  social  complications,  with 
spirited  ingenuity.  Bill  Lee,  their  Chinese 
servant,  is  adviser  and  ally.  One  by  one  the 
problems  are  solved,  and  little  by  little  the  fam¬ 
ily  IS  transformed  from  the  English  Bromfield- 
Browiis  into  the  American  Browns.  Amelia,  the 
narrates  their  adventures.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


,  .  euCTOssing  family  story,  with  a  fine 
historical  background.”  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:152  D  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  30w 
“The  famfiy  members  emerge  as  distinct  per- 
sonalities;  two  of  them.  Amelia  and  Grand¬ 
mother,  are  anything  but  docile.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  intimate  some  of  the  amusing  predica¬ 
ments  which  kept  Riverside  in  the  ISSOs  from 
ever  being  dull.”  P.  u.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:568  O  ’66  180w 

growers’  battle  against  white 
importing  of  ladybird  beetles  is 
episode  is  woven  nat- 
fi'®  .text.  N  ot  terribly  exciting,  but  a 
batisfyingr  family  story  with  lively,  believable 

characters.”  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:331  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 


“v'^tlFRE’  ANDR6.  NATO  and  Europe:  tr 
iSop/^^^  French  by  Joseph  Green.  170p  $3.95 

.-Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
^  Hurope — Politics  68-28867 

"tiead  of  the  French  Delegation  to  the 
[dlsci^*ip«i  NW'TO,  in  Washington  .  .  . 

crewed®  NATO  was 

nf  which  the  preservation 

Struc%°re  was  to  be.  assured:  the 

strucuire  and  techniques  by  which  NATO  is 

’-ts  evolving  strategy:  the  14  articles 
winch  constitute  the  text  of  the  1949  North 
Treaty  Organization:  the  problems 

Sons^o"thin^°’’’^1B®el'^felf)"'^ 


examining  this  documented  aiialysfs  the  Ires- 
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sure  which  the  U.  S.  Government  bears  on  the 
working  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  to  understand  why  seventeen  years  after 
its  creation  the  co-ntinued  predominance,  or 
U.  S.  control  of  NATO’s  military  institutions 
and  nuclear  strategy  Imminently  tlyeateiis 
NATO’s  usefulness  and  survival.  .  .  Beauire 
is  most  knowledgeable  in  all  things  concerning 
NATO.  .  .  .  The  sense  of  urgency  and  personal 
concern  give  a  human  depth  to  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  an  ofiicial,  government 
document.  ’NATO  and  Europe’  should  be  read 
.  .  by  every  American  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  U.S.A.  and  its  allies^  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  on  this  globe.”  M.  L.  Richards 
Best  Sell  26:346  D  15  ’66  660w 

“[This]  is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
to  be  published  in  the  last  year.  Of  General 
Beaufre’s  stature  as  a  strategist,  little  need  be 
said.  .  .  .  [He]  is  convinced  that  the  alliance 
has  a  continuing  role  to  play  in  the  defense  9! 
the  West:  he  can’t  be  accused  of  either  ai-chaic 
nationalism  or  Gaullist  hostility  to  Washington. 

.  .  .  [His]  account  of  the  origins  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  NATO  provide  a  clear  picture  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  His  reasoning  is  solid  _  and  persua¬ 
sive;  even  if  one  disagrees,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Beaufre’s  point  of  view  represents 
a  legitimate  divergence  from  the  policies  of  me 
Johnson  Administration.  .  .  .  [He]  is  perhaps 
overly  optimistic,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  securing  a  political  agreement  by 
means  of  institutional  reform.  .  .  .  Still,  LhisJ 
analysis  must  be  praised  as  a  healthy  and  ob¬ 
jective  effort  to  find  a  middle  ground,  m  the 
maze  of  conflicting  interests  and  policies  now 
dividing  NA'TO.  ”  R.  D.  Masters 

Harper  234:126  Mr  ’67  llOOw 

“In  the  hands  of  a  Gaullist  Frenchman  like 
Gen.  Andrd  Beaufre  .  .  .  recent  French  history 
consists  in  good  measure  of  a  series  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sliglits  upon  France  when  France  was  too 
weak  to  retaliate.  .  .  .  In  his  NATO  and 
Europe’  the  problem  dissolves  into  an  Ansdo- 
American  refusal  to  face  the  facts  of.  life.  What 
could  be  more  logical  and  more,  desirable  than 
an  independent  Europe  under  the  guidance  of 
France?  Such  a  Europe  might  indeed  choose 
friendship  with  the  United  States  on  terms  oi 
equality.”  Robert  Lekachinan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  2d  67  280w 

TUS  pl231  D  21  ’67  700w 

BEAVER.  DANIEL  R.  Newton  D.  Baker  and 
the  American  war  effort,  1917-1919.  273o  il 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

973  91  Baker,  Newton  Diehl.  European  War, 
1914-1918— U.S.  Military  art  and  science 

Gd-1Uoo4 

The  author  “looks  at  the  war  effort  through 
Baker’s  eyes  with  the  object  of  seeing  how  cer¬ 
tain  wartime  decisions  were  made  and  ex¬ 
pedited.  He  writes  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  American  government  in  .  general  and  upon 
Baker  in  particular.”  (Publishers  note)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Clearly  written  and  well  researched,  the 
work  easily  surpasses  Frec^rmk  Palmer  [New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker.  America  at  War,  BRD  1931]  and 

C.  H.  Cramer  [Newton  D.  Baker,  BRD  Ifoi], 
although  it  retraces  niuch  familiar  ground.  It 
provides  useful  materials  for  a  much-needed 
book  not  yet  written;  an  .over-all  study  of 
American  military  policy  during  World  War  I. 

D.  F.  Tr^k  ^  ^29  ja  >67  480w 

“Despite  lapses  into  trivia,  excessive  quota¬ 
tions.  repetitions,  .  Beaver  has  produced  a 
solid  work  of  scholarship.  The  specialist  will 
benefit  by  the  use  of  sources  hitherto  neg¬ 
lected  and  their  skillful  handling.  .  .  .  Beaver  s 
description  of  the  justifiable  American  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Allies  furthers  understanding  of 
the  League  of  Nations’  rejection.  .  .  .  .However, 
fhel  is  largely  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
America’s  war  efforts  on  the  military  sphere.  In 
a  catchall  chapter  he  less  thoroughly  and  inade¬ 
quately  traces  the  connection  between  war  and 
civil  liberties,  the  Negro  problem,  labor,  and 
the  consumer.  In  these  areas,  D.  (D.  Johnson  s 
The  Challenge  to  American  Freedoms  (1963) 
meets  the  scholar’s  needs  better.  C.  Cramers 
biography  .  .  .  should  be  read  before  starting 
this  more  specialized  work.  Even  the  scholar 
may  discover  that  Cramer’s  chapters  on  Baker  s 
early  life  and  the  Secretary  of  War  phase  reveal 
understanding  beyond  Beaver  s. 

Choice  3:1072  Ja  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  George  (Osborn 

J  Am  Hist  53:847  Mr  ’67  600w 


Simiyu].  218p  $4  Dodd  66-23219 

A  picaresque  novel  set  in  Kenya  told  in  the 
form  of  diaries  hfpt  in  .  school  notebooks  by 
.lotharn  Simiyu.  “Jothara  s  father  'S  dead,  nia 
iTiothor  has  run  ot£  to  Nairohii  Jothain 
from  schoolboy,  to  clerk  in  an  Indian  shop^  to 
house  boy,  to  tutor,  to  safari  guide,. to  agiimu 
ture  officer,  to  preacher  and  politician.  (Na¬ 
tion)  _ 

Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Herrick  lon-co- 

Library  J  91:5996  D  1  66  19UW 

“Beaver’s  theme — as  well  as  his  rogue  is  the 
contemporary  alienated  African.  Unfortunate  y^ 
there  have  been  too  many  novels  about  a^ 

i?"gelve^&?lkd  all  -th^e^llrfcln  noTe^lfavall- 

ifricar^^charnTter^^"!^*"''.  ¥lt  B^eave^T  n°ofe] 
has  merit  He  lias  done  a  first-rate  job  of 
catching  and  recording  ^^rican  ldmm— proverbs^ 
aphorisms,  myths,  etc. .  And  -leaver  has  created 

_ and  here  again  this  is  reminiscent  of  LJoycej 

Cary’s  Mister  Johnson  [BRD  1951] — s.orne  high^ 
coimc  and  quaintly  touching  scenes.  C.  R. 

Larson  204:315  Mr  6  ’67  600w 

“Mr.  Beaver,  who  has  taught  at  a  Quaker 
school  in  Kenya,  invents  a  contemporary 
African  vagabond:  Jotham  Simiyu,  half  Masai, 
half  Luhyia,  who  is  charming,  amoral  and 
c^ompletely  lost.  Without  strong  tribal  loyalties, 
Simiyu  determines  .  to  Westernize  hmiselL 
Partly  because  of  his  mercur^l  character 
partly  because  of  his  unstable 
every  venture  ends  in  disaster.  .  .  .. 

the  major  crises,  Simi^  ^^nrT^’^^f^th'^heallr 
He  turns  up  as  a  safari  porter,  .faitn  neaier, 

government  bureaucrat  in  slapstick  intervals 
that  careen  between  comedy  and  bloodshed. 
There  fs  originality  and  charm  in  Mr  EeaveFs 
journal  of  a  picaroon  s  progress  between  two 

worlds.”  Martin.  Levin  .  lenw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  27  66  ISUW 

TLS  p573  J1  8  ’65  240w 

BECK.  L.  J,  The  metaphysics  of  Des^rtes: 
a  study  of  the  meditations.  307p  $8  Oxford 
194  Descartes,  Rend— Meditationes  de  prlma 
philosophia  bb-iiui 

“A  commentary  of  Meditations  as  an  ^pli¬ 
cation  of  Descartes’  doctrine  of  metnod  .  to 
■mptflt>hv‘sical  problems.  .  .  •  In  n.n  opening 

histoS  fntrSduction.  [the  author]  stresses 
Descartes’  analytic  method  of  exposition  ... 
[and]  the  apparent  circularity  .Descartes 
use  of  the  criterion  of  clarity  and  distinctness, 
and  hence  indubitabili.ty,  m  overthrewmg  the 
hvpotheses  of  a  deceiving  God  and  a 
Spirit.  The  theory  of  ideas  and  its  peculiar 
vocabulary,  and  the  relations  between  Di® 
several  proofs  of  God  s  existence  are  also 
treated.”  (Choice)  Index. 

“Beck  expressly  acts  as  defense  counsel,  and 
his  scrupuious,  sympathetic,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  lucid  exposition  is  a  model  for.  studies 
of  this  kind.  .  .  .  This  book  should  be  in  every 
philosophical  library.” 

Choice  3:662  O  ’66  280w 

“[Beck]  knows  the  Cartesian  tradition  and 
the  texts,  and  he  is  particularly  well  versed 
in  the  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  by 
French  commentators.  So  his  book  is  useful. 
Its  first  three  chapters  review  what  is  lmo’'''^d 
about  the  history  of  the  Meditations  before 
its  publication.  The  data  are^  interesting,  and 
Beck  adds  some  nice  comments  about  the  for¬ 
mal  similarities  between  the  Meditations  and 
the  Exercitia  Spiritualia  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
which  Descartes  studied  as  a  boy  at  La  Fleche. 

.  The  other  chapters  deal  in  turn  with  the 
six  meditations.  They  include  summaries  of 
Descartes’s  arguments,  collations  of  the  text 
with  relevant  passages  from  the  Objections, 
Replies,  and  other  works  by  Descartes  and 
his  critics,  and  discussions  of  important,  or 
difficult  points.  Some  of  this  is  worth  having, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  book  lacks  vitahtjA 
There  is  too  much  in  the  way  of  bland 
summary  and  paraphrase.”  H.  (3.  Frankfurt 
J  Philos  64:133  Mr  2  ’67  1260w 

BECKER,  ERNEST.  Beyond  alienation;  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  for  the  crisis  of  democ¬ 
racy.  ■305p  $6.95;  pa  $2.95  Braziller 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  67-12951 

“Professor  Becker,  lectfirer  in  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  California  .  .  .  advances 
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BECKER,  ERNEST — Continued 
the  idea  that  a  restructuring  of  the  educational 
process  will  aid  in  relieviiig  much  of  the 
anxiety  and  alienation  found  in  modern  man. 
This  restructuring,  he  believes,  should  rest  on 
a  moral  base.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“As  history  the  book  grandiloquently  manip¬ 
ulates  men  and  ideas  by  removing  them  from 
their  social  context.  As  an  educational  utopia 
the  essay  is  marred  by  its  extravagant  claims 
and  exhortatory  style.  As  a  treatise  on  the 
need  for  unity  and  synthesis  in  educational 
philosophy  to  be  read  by  beginning  students, 
the  book  compares  unfavorably  with  Paul 
Nash’s  Authority  and  Freedom  in  Education. 
Useful  for  stimulating  discussions.” 

Choice  4:559  J1  ’67  ISOw 
“In  this  new  'philosophy  of  education’.  .  . 
Becker  cuts  off  a  chunk  of  universe,  sub.iects 
it  to  careful  and  extensive  study  and  comes 
up  with  both  a  reasoned  criticism  of  existing 
higher  educational  practice  and  an  audacious 

curricular  program  for  bettering  it . His 

erudition,  his  breadth,  his  bold  argument  serve 
as  McLuhanesque  probes  to  help  the  rest  of  us 
do  our  thinking  about  sick  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  .  .  .  We  cannot  help  but  be  better  off 
for  such  wrestling,  even  if  we  cannot  buy  the 
Beyond  Alienation  philosophy.”  M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:410  Mr  29  ’67  600w 
“[This  is]  a  book  that  deserves  wide  reading. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Becker  utilizes  the  resources  of  the 
social  sciences,  and  philosophy  and  theology,  to 
examine  the  history  of  man’s  present  predica¬ 
ment,  and  to  construct  an  alternative  direction. 
He  places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  method  for  improving  man  and  socie¬ 
ty,  and  his  proposals  deserve  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  by  educators  and  the  lay  public 
alike.”  Howard  Ozmon 

Library  J  92:1924  My  16  ’67  170w 


comes  away  with  finally  is  the  irnpossibility  of 
communication.  .  .  .  Yet  in  making  the  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  effort  to  communicate — in  build¬ 
ing  metaphorical  bridges— may  lie  both  person¬ 
al  and  universal  salvation.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Becker  seems  to  be  saying.  Not  a  new  mes¬ 
sage,  but  through  Morrison’s  dilemma  it  be¬ 
comes  credible  and  dramatic  and  sometimes 
even  amusing.”  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:112  Ap  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  92:2176  Je  1  ’67  160w 
Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
“[In  additiorl  to  Morrison,]  a  self-described 
outcast,  .  .  ,  the  novel  is  complete  with  escap¬ 
ist  cast;  the  seamy  Hindu,  the  articulate,  en¬ 
dearing  politico,  the  wise  Oxford-trained  orphan 
and,  of  course,  the  impotent  albeit  sensitive 
American.  What  normally  gives  drama  to  this 
kind  of  story  is  the  intensity  of  the  author’s 
theme,  characters  and  point  of  view.  ‘The  Out¬ 
casts’  lacks  the  savage  spareness  of  Traven, 
the  brooding  mysticism  of  Conrad,  the  playful 
irony  of  Burgess,  the  political  transformation 
of  Orwell.  As  a  private  story  it  is,  sadly,  too 
predictable,  with  little  but  a  fluid  and  graceful 
style  to  commend  it.”  Stephen  Geller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  19  ’67  410w 
Newsweek  69:106  Mr  20  '67  370w 
“Mr.  Becker’s  characters  do  not  always  add 
up  in  motive  or  in  speech.  For  a  nonreader  of 
humble  origin  and  pedestrian  tastes,  Morrison 
speaks  and  thinks  in  a  strikingly  literary  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  .  Yet  Stephen  Becker’s  talk  is  often 
brilliant.  It  may  not  suit  his  speakers,  but  it 
shimmers  with  wit  and  understanding.  When 
the  novelist  captures  the  rhythms  of  casual 
speech  in  one  of  his  set-piece  confrontations, 
or  when  he  nets  a  fragile  butterfly  of  private 
fantasy,  the  dazzled  reader  can  only  wish  that 
Mr.  Becker  were  a  playwright  or  a  poet.” 
H.  A.  Simpson 

Sat  R  50:35  Ap  1  ’67  800w 
TLS  pS04  S  7  ’67  160w 


BECKER,  MARVIN  B.  Florence  in  transition: 
V  1,  The  decline  of  the  commune.  263p  $7.50 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

945  Florence — History  66-28027 

A  “political  history  of  Florence  during  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  Century.  Mr.  Becker,  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  traces  the  movement  of  political  power 
from  an  easy-going  priorate  of  leaders  of  the 
three  prominent  guilds,  which  ruled  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  to  a  body  of  ‘new  citizens’ 
whose  stricter  tax  reforms  in  the  mid-1340’s 
were  necessary  to  shore  up  a  faltering  econ- 
pmy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Volume 
two  will  discuss  the  establishment  of  Florence 
as  a  Renaissance  city-state. 


.  “This  book  provides  evidence  for  a  chang- 

political  life  after 
134o,  though  it  does  not  follow  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  this  new  situation  deeply  enough  into 
the  fabric  of  social  and  artistic  life.  Archival 
and  foreign  language  materials  are  usefully 
presented.” 

Choice  4:1032  N  ’67  180w 
“While  the  focus  is  on  government,  the  cul¬ 
tural  background  is  noted.  This  book  is  not 
easy  to  read  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
detail  and  the  heaiTr  documentation:  its  appeal 
scholar  rather  than  the  beg’inning’ 
^udent.  Recommended  for  large  collections  on 
Renaissance  historjn”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  92:1004  Mr  1  ’67  130w 
Va  Q  R  43:clvii  autumn  ’67  170w 


STEPHEN.  The  outcasts.  240p  $4.9E 
Atheneum  pubs. 

67-1432i 

“American  engineer,  Morrison,  twice- 
aivorced,  whose  one  passion  is  bridge  building 
IS  sent  to  build  one  for  a  Dutch-British  firrr 
in  Lanj  ._  .  undesignated  ‘emerging’  country 
perhaps  in  Guyana  or  Surinam.  .  .  .  [Among 
the  other  characters  are  the]  European-edu^ 
Gated  black  foreman,  Phillips,  [the]  illiterate 
fall  Boy  who  runs  the  crane,  .  .  .  the  loca 
madain,  and  the  gentle  bush  people.”  (Harper) 
Morrison’s  bridge  will  span  a  200-foot  gorge 
and  open  up  the  country  beyond — eventuallj 
to  pacification  and  ‘development’  by  its  nev 
black  masters.”  (Newsweek) 

„  “M]’-  Becker  is  incapable  of  writing  a  dul 
pr  frivolous  book.  'There  is  flavor  and  reasor 
in  everything  he  has  to  say.  .  .  .  But  what  one 


BECKETT,  SAMUEL.  Stories  &  texts  for 

nothing.  140p  il  $6  Grove 

67-20341 

Three  short  stories:  The  Expelled;  The  Calm¬ 
ative;  The  End;  and  thirteen  shorter  pieces 
are  included  here.  “Each  of  the  stories  deals 
with  an  individual’s  attempt  to  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  the  facts  of  his  existence  after  having 
been  ejected  from  or  rejected  by  his  familiar 
environs.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  13  monologs  [or 
“texts”]  from  only  slightly  different  points 
of  view,  presents  individual  comments  on  the 
same  themes  as  the  short  stories  and  reflects  a 
sense  of  man’s  ability  to  continue  to  live  In  an 
ambiguous  world,  even  without  any  hope.” 
(Publishers’  Weekly)  Some  of  this  material 
originally  appeared  in  Evergreen  Review.  The 
book  was  originally  published  as  NouveUes  et 
textes  pour  rien,  in  1958,  and  translated  Into 
English  by  the  author. 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:166  Ag  1  ’67  260w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  ’67 

420w 


[’These]  are  all  fragments  of  the  single  epic 
of  which  all  Beckett  writings  are  ultimately  a 
part:  the  epic  of  man’s  last  days  on  earth,  of 
each  man  s  last  days,  which  in  their  bareness 
and  desiccation  become  those  of  everyman.  .  .  . 
This  book  belongs  in  public  and  college  libraries 
and  will  be  useful  in  high  school  libraries  as  an 
introduction  to  Beckett.”  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  92:2600  J1  ’67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  D  7  ’67  2350w 


Only  readers  who  have  followed  Samuel 
Beckett  in  French  or  in  little  magazines,  in 
English  will  have  encountered  these  stories  and 
texts  before.  They  represent  vintage  Beckett, 
falling  within  the  five  years  (1945-1960)  in  which 
he  produced  the  works  that  critics  .  .  .  value 
most.  ...  [They]  show  us  the  Beckett  narra¬ 
tor  at  his  most  engaged  and  most  isolated,  at 
his  beginning  and  his  end.  .  .  .  The  Beckett 
repetitions  and  reductions  do  bore  us,  but  they 
also  at  meir  best  bring  us  to  an  acute  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  of  being.’  .  .  .  The  ‘Texts 
for  Nothing  are  more  about  nothing  than  good 
for  nothing  or  gotten  for  nothing.  They  bring 
the.  Beckett  narrator  to  his  inevitable  end-point 
of  immobility:  old  yet  ageless,  a  survivor  of  all 
sufterings,  seasons  and  places,  reduced  to  a 
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head,  a  torso  and  a  mouth.  .  .  .  The  narra¬ 
tor’s  desperation  is  extraordinary.  So  is  his 
speech.”  Claire  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  N  12  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  MalofE 

Newsweek  70:75B  S  4  ’67  800w 
‘‘Beckett  stalks  after  men  on  their  way  out. 
.  .  .  His  plays  (Endgame,  Kxap:&’8  Last  Tape) 
and  novels  (Molloy  [BRD  I960],  Murphy  [BRD 
1957])  are  metaphors  of  modern  man’s  spiritual 
bafflement.  ‘Waiting  for  Godot’  [BRD  1965]  has 
become  a  tagline  for  frustration.  ...  In  spite 
of  the  hints  of  movement  in  these  stories 
and  texts,  all  is  really  paralytic  stasis — except 
for  the  voices,  the  Indomitable  voices,  droning 
on.  .  .  .  Beckett’s  voices,  now  mocking,  now 
doubting,  always  carry  their  own  special  ly¬ 
ricism.  .  .  .  And  perhaps  to  understand  Bec¬ 
kett’s  sullen  craft  and  art  fully,  it  Is  best  to 
recall  that  age  during  which  all  human  voices 
almost  automatically  speak  poetry — childhood. 
.  .  .  And  like  the  child,  too,  in  his  awful  am¬ 
bivalence,  [Beckett]  is  beyond — and  before — 
judgment,  so  close  does  he  tread  on  that  nether 
world  between  creation  and  destruction.” 

Time  90:90  J1  14  ’67  660w 


BEDFORD,  HENRY  F.  Socialism  and  the 
workers  In  Massachusetts,  1886-1912.  316p  il 
$6.50  Unlv.  of  Mass,  press 
335.009  Socialism — U.S.  Labor  and  laboring 
classes— U.S.  Massachusetts — Politics  and 
government  66-15794 

This  book  traces  the  Socialist  party  of 
Massachusetts  ‘‘from  its  origins  among  im¬ 
migrants  and  reformers  .  .  .  to  its  .  .  .  re¬ 
sponse  to  industrial  warfare  in  Lawrence  in 
1912.  .  .  .  [The  author  contends  that]  the 

party  declined  partly  because  of  opposition 
from  established  political  parties,  publications, 
churches,  and  unsympathetic  trade  unions,  and 
also  because  voters  shared  neither  the  Social¬ 
ists’  view  of  the  present  nor  their  vision  of 
the  future.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Shannon 

Am  Hist  R  72:1112  Ap  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Miller 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:201  My  ’67  500w 


‘‘This  useful,  original  work  is  one  of  a  few 
to  grapple  seriously  with  the  influence  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  particular  American  communities 
between  1890-1912.  .  .  .  [The  authorj  tells  an 
Important  stoiy  well.  Yankee  and  unmigrant 
origins  are  neatly  balanced.  .  .  .  [There  is7 
not  enough  on  the  larger  structures  that  af¬ 
fected  socialist  successes  and  failures,  .  .  . 
[but]  we  learn  much  about  neglected  dimen¬ 
sion  of  politics  in  Progessive  America.” 

Choice  3:1171  F  ’67  140w 


‘‘Notes  and  bibliography  attest  to  a  strenu¬ 
ous  search  through  party  correspondence,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  journals  for  workable  evidence.  For 
better  or  worse  the  endless,  joyless  quarrels 
over  organization,  an  inescapable  feature  of 
political  radicalism  In  this  country,  preoccupy 
the  author.  One  learns  vastly  more  about 
particular  Massachusetts  socialists  and  their 
erratic  careers  than  one  does  about  the  work¬ 
ers  they  beckoned.  The  widely  varying  respon¬ 
siveness  of  different  industrial  centers  and 
different  ethnic  groups  to  the  socialist  message 
remains  puzzling.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 

brought  to  light  a  great  deal  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  the  play  of  socialist  politics 
at  the  lowest  tier.  Often,  however,  his  ma¬ 
terials  seem  to  tax  his  powers  of  analytical 
control.”  Geoffrey  Blodgett 

J  Am  Hist  53:831  Mr  ’67  490w 


Reviewed  by  David  Brody 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:638  D  ’67  650w 


BEDFORD,  JOHN.  London’s  burning.  272p  U 
maps  $10  Abelard-Schuman 

942.06  London— Fire,  1666.  City  planning— 
London  66-24240 

An  account  of  the  great  Are  of  London 
“which  started  in  September  1666.  and  raged 
for  four  days.  The  conflagration  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  rebuilding  of  London  are  described  in 
the  actual  words  of  eye--witnesses  and  from 
contemporary  sources.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Selected  index. 


“John  E,  N.  Hearsey’s  London  and  the 
Great  Fire  [BRD  19671  is  quite,  similar  to 
Bedford’s  volume  in  style,  organization,  and 
coverage.  Several  differences  exist  which  make 
Bedford’s  book  preferable.  It  contains  more  il¬ 
lustrations  which  are  well  chosen  and  super¬ 


bly  reproduced.  It  abounds  in  contemporary 
comments  which  capture  the  spirit  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  vivid  impression  .  .  .  made  by  tne 
Fire  .  .  .  upon  different  kinds  of  persons  living 
at  the  time.’  Bedford's  bibliography  is  more 
complete  than  Hearsey’s.  and  most  important, 
his  account  is  better  balanced.  He  includes 
less  detail  about  the  actual  Fire,  and  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Fire  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  Hearsey’s  in  detail  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Bedford's  chief  weakness  (versus  Hear¬ 
sey’s  strength)  is  his  failure  to  include  a  good 
map  of  17th-century  London.  .  .  -...One  cannot 
go  wrong  with  either  Bedford  or  Hearsey,  but 
an  undergraduate  library  does  not  need  both. 

Choice  4:738  S  ’67  170w 


“This  handsome  book  .  .  gives  great  in¬ 
sight  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  great  fire 
of  London.  .  .  .  One  serious  defect  concerns 
th®  arrangement  and  placing  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  many  of  which  are  cropped  although 
considerable  space  is  available.  It  is  an  ir¬ 
ritating  defect,  but — ^with  this  one  criticism — 
the  book  is  nevertheless  recommended  for  large 
libraries  and  history  collections.  Filby 

Library  J  92:110  Ja  1  67  90w 

“What  took  Mr.  Bedford’s  fancy  as  he  set 
out  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Great  Fire  in  the 
words  of  the  eye-witnesses  was  the  quality  of 
their  prose.  .  .  .  [His]  is  a  very  careful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fire  and  the  prompt  rebuilding 
after  it.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  all  his  care  he  saw 
two  things  which  were  not  yet 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Wren 
inscription  in  St.  Paul’s.  With  one  he  was  a 
century,  with  the  other  some  fifty  years,  be¬ 


fore  the  time.”  „ 

TLS  pll52  D  8  ’66  500w 


BEDFORD,  JOHN  ROBERT  RUSSELL,  13th 

Hee  .Tnhn.  Tliike  of  Bedford 


BEECHER,  JOHN.  To  live  and  (Re  in  Dixie  & 
other  poems.  93p  il  $5 ;  pa.  $2  Red  Mountain 
eds,  box  7331-A,  Mountain  Brook  station, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35223 

66-28695 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  Brand  X,  Com¬ 
monweal,  Morning  Star  (Quartos. 

“Beecher  is  an  old  fashioned  radical  poet  who 
is  far  better  known  abroad  than  he  is  at  home. 
Modern  taste  in  poetry  is  not. for  his  type  of 
clear,  committed  free  verse.  This  is  too  bad  be- 
(sause  he  is  very  contemporary  in  thought  if 
not  in  form.  Whitman  and  Sandburg  are  strong 
influences  on  his  verse;  consequently,  all.  of  it 
is  thoroughly  readable.  There  very  definitely 
should  be  a  place  in  all  academic  poetry  collec¬ 
tions  for  this  man;  to  a  large  audience  abroad 
he  speaks  for  America,  and  the  power  and 
sweep  of  his  verse  should  be  realized  in  his 
own  land.  He  Is  well  worth  collecting;  even¬ 
tually  he  may  well  become  an  important 
American  poet.” 

Choice  4:816  O  67  lOOw 
“A  white  who  is  a  native  of  the  South  and 
the  world,  John  Beecher  employs  a  narrative 
style,  deceptively  simple  and  old-fashioned.  .  .  . 
As  Maxwell  Geismar  points  out  in  an  appre¬ 
ciative  review  .  .  .  ‘he  has  a  dead-pan  poetic 
statement  that  is  murderous.’  Indeed  he  has. 
Incidentally,  about  a  third  of  the  poems  are 
devoted  to  other  interests,  but  even  here  a  plea 
for  social  justice,  honesty,  and  just  plain  mve 
permeate  the  verse.  Why.  one  wonders,  did 
Beecher  have  to  publish  this  book  himself?  .  .  . 
Libraries  should  buy.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:2163  Je  1  67  140w 
“The  note  of  protest  that  sounds  throughout 
this  collection,  from  the  narrative  ‘In  Egypt 
Land’  to  the  lyric  ‘If  I  Forget  Thee,  O  Birm¬ 
ingham,’  belongs  to  a  tradition  as  old  as  poetry 
itself.  Beecher  plays  upon  its  multiple  pos¬ 
sibilities:  simple  lament:  .  .  .  ironic  dramatic 
monologue;  .  .  .  parodic  haiku,  and  mock 

heroic.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  F  11  ’67  60w 


BEECHER,  MARGUERITE,  jt.  auth.  Beyond 
success  and  failure.  See  Beecher,  W. 


BEECHER,  WILLARD.  Beyond  siiccess  and 
failure:  ways  to  self-reliance  and  maturity 
[by]  Willard  and  Marguerite  Beecher.  242p 
$5  Julian  press 

158  Behavior  66-24877 

“The  book  states  that  self-reliant  people  are 
mature  if  they  are  independent  physically  and 
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BEECHER,  WILLARD — Continued! 
emotionally.  Within  oneself  are  the  tools  to 
see  reality  and  become  free  of  frustrating  il¬ 
lusions.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Not  an  ordinary  success-cult  book,  this 
work  rises  a  bit  above  most  in  its  genre  to 
help  people  reason  with  themselves  and  come 

to  self-understanding.  Mature  counsel 

Christian  Century  84:1576  D  21  66  30w 
“While  some  people  may  protest  the  extreme 
position  characterizing  self-reliance,  others 
may  benefit  by  learning  to  work  for  oneseh- 
Stressing  cooperation  rather  than  competition 
the  authors  present  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  The  nature  of  deprivation,  rebellion,  sex, 
love,  marriage,  homosexuality,  alienation,  and 
loneliness  are  explained  largely  by;  Alfred 
Adler’s  ideas.  Quotations  from  the  Bible,  an¬ 
thropologists,  philosophers,  psychologists,  and 
poets  sprinkle  the  pages.  This  book  would  be 
of  use  to  patrons  of  public  and  private  li¬ 
braries.”  Shirley  Thurston 

Library  J  91:5629  N  15  ’66  120w 


BEELER,  JOHN.  Warfare  In  England,  1066- 
1189.  493p  maps  $12.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
942  Great  Britain — History,  Military.  Great 
Britain — History- — Norman  period,  1066-1154. 
Great  Britain — History — Plantagenets,  1154- 
1399  66-16896 

An  account  of  recorded  battles  and  sieges  in 
England  and  Wales  from  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings  through  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  “The 
book  includes  chapters  on  the  baronial  rebel¬ 
lions  that  marked  the  reigns  of  William  II, 
Henry  I,  and  Stephen,  and  on  the  guerrilla 
warfare  that  was  endemic  in  Wales.  .  .  .  IThe 
author]  describes  and  draws  conclusions  about 
battlefield  strategy,  the  status  and  function  of 
the  English  warrior,  and  the  warmaking  cap¬ 
abilities  of  English  kings  and  commanders.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  rather  dry  but  significant  book  that 
ranks  with  the  recent  studies  of  IC.  W.I  Hol¬ 
lister.  fM.]  Powicke  [Military  Obligation  in 
Medieval  England,  BRD  19631,  and  others.  .  .  . 
[Beeler!  believes  that  the  most  important  mili¬ 
tary  innovation  of  the  Normans  was  their  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  castle  into  England  and  pre¬ 
sents  evidence  to  show  that  castles  were  the 
determining  factor  in  warfare  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  .  .  .  Beeler  brings  his  evidence  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  institutional  his¬ 
tory.  with  good  discussions  of  military  quotas, 
length  of  service,  mercenary  troops,  fief-rente, 
and  castle-guard.  .  .  .  He  ably  synthesizes  the 
views  of  other  scholars.  ...  It  is  doubtful 
that  a  better  summary  of  the  many  problems  of 
Anglo-Norman  military  history  can  be  found.” 
C.  L.  Tipton 

Am  Hist  R  72:948  Ap  ’67  390w 
“[Thisl  examination  of  the  Norman  military 
system  in  post-Conquest  England  has  a  close 
parallel  in  C.  W.  Hollister’s  Military  (Drganiza- 
tlon  of  Norman  England  .  .  .  Beeler’s  military 
orientation  leads  him  to  concentrate  upon  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  development,  along  with  com¬ 
bat  equipment  and  fortification.  The  style  is 
clear  and  interesting,  if  not  exciting.  .  .  .  There 
are  also  importa,nt  chapters  dealing  with  fron¬ 
tier  warfare  in  Wales  and  with  feudal  and  non- 
feudal  manpower.  The  research  is  extensive, 
the  notes  and  bibliography  detailed,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  set  of  maps  is  included  in  addition  to 
documentary  appendices  on  fortification.  .  .  . 
A  basic  work  in  the  history  collection  of  any 
good  undergraduate  libramn” 

Choice  4:465  Je  ’67  150w 


BEEMSTER,  a.  B.  R.,  ed.  Viruses  of  plants. 
See  International  conference  on  plant  viruses, 
Wageningen,  1965 


BEGGS,  DAVID  W.,  ed.  America’s  schools  ar 
churches:  partners  in  conflict:  ed.  by  Davi 
W.  Beggs,  III  [and]  R.  Bruce  McQuigg.  241 
$5.95  Ind.  univ.  press 


377  Church  and  education.  Religion  In  the 
public  schools.  Church  and  state  in  the 
U.S.  6.5-12279 

A  discussion  of  the  “issues  of  church-state 
relations  a.s  these  affect  elementary  and  .secon¬ 
dary  schools.  .  .  .  [Members  of  the]  clergy  and 
educators,  predominantly  from  the  Mid-West 
discuss  the  current  legal  po.sition  and  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  a  Catholic,  a  Presbyterian,  a 
Lutheran,  a  Reform  Jew  and  a  humanist.  A 
final  chapter  is  on  ‘Accomraodatiops  to  Re¬ 


ligious  Pluralism’  reprinted  from  Religion_  in 
the  Public  Schools  published,  hy  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  and  ,hhc 
appendix  gives  the  results  of  a  survey  of  actual 
practice  in  Indiana.  (Library  J)  Bibliog 
raphy.  _ 

TRvP'vlGj'W'Gd.  Tdv  "W".  L.  I-jiic©y 
Revaewe^pyjv^^^ N  26  ’66  40w 

“A  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  is  presented. 

With  his  background  (Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Indiana  University),  Ballinger  is  able  to 
raise  pertinent  questions  about  the.  practical 
problems  connected  with  the  teaching  about 
religion.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  other  essays  reveal 
a  similar  recognition  of  the  practical  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  program  of  religious  education. 
Choice  4:198  Ap  ’67  130w 
“This  is  an  up-to-the-minute  discussion. 
...  A  provocative  and  informative  book  suit¬ 
able  for  most  libraries.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  91:2831  Je  1  66  200w 


BEINERT,  FREDERICA  L.  The  art  of  making 
sauces  and  gravies:  drawings  by  Grambs 
Miller.  292p  $4.95  Doubleday 

641.8  Cookery  66-20925 

This  book  describes  the  four  basic  kinds: 
“white,  brown,  butter  and  cold  ^uces  .  .  . 
with  all  possible  variations  and  directions  for 
making  them.  ...  A  chapter  each  is  devoted 
to  dessert  sauces,  gravies  and  quick  sauces 
from  ready-mixes.  A  glossary  of  terms  ^d  a 
list  of  nationally  available  .  name  brands  of 
ingredients  used  In  the  recipes  follow.’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  .M.  H  Rice  .  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1 
’66  90w 

“The  directions  are  clear  and  simple.  Spe¬ 
cial  techniques  or  tricks  for  making  smooth 
attractive  sauces  are  Included.  ...  A  useful 
hook.”  M.  S.  Minnick 

Library  J  91:3947  S  1  ’66  90w 


BEINERT,  FREDERICA  L.  Now  you’re  cook¬ 
ing;  the  how-to-cook  book  for  girls  and 
boys;  il.  by  Paula  Hutchison.  96p  $3.95  Rand 
McNally 

641.5  Cookery — Juvenile  literature  67-20692 
In  this  beginning  cookbook,  recipes  are  or¬ 
ganized  into  menus  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  as  well  as  snacks  and  party  foods. 
Glossary.  Index.  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  author  assumes  no  cooking  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  and  begins  with  a 
long  list  of  cautions  and  definitions,  but  the 
child  who  can  cope  with  a  whole  meal  will  not 
need  to  have  rolling  pin  or  skillet  defined  for 
her  or  to  be  told  ‘when  the  pancake  is  brown 
underneath,  ask  an  older  person  to  help  turn 
it  over  with  a  pancake  turner.’  The  author 
fails  to  show  similarities  in  the  preparation  of 
related  dishes,  and  directions  are  often  given 
in  tedious  and  repetitious  detail.  There  are 
a  number  of  more  inviting  and  better  or¬ 
ganized  junior  cook  books.”  N.  Y.  Orr 

Library  J  92:3845  O  15  ’67  130w 
“Any  children’s  cookbook  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  .  .  .  encourage  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  jellied  glops,  maraschinos,  and  other 
such  violently  colored  and  noxious  sweeties. 

.  .  .  [Now  You’re  Cooking]  comes  up  with  its 
share  of  revolting  possibilities.  .  .  .  This  little 
book  has,  to  be  fair,  some  attractive  recipes, 
particularly  for  foreign  cookies  and  cakes 
(Welsh,  Scottish,  Finnish),  and  some  sensible 
advice  on  table-setting,  step-timing,  and  meal- 
planning  for  color,  flavor,  and  texture  (but 
corn  and  potatoes  turn  up  on  one  menu).  It 
also  has  whimsical  nomenclature — Dreamy 
Cheeses,  Saucy  Betty,  Spicy  ’Lasses  Pudding.” 
Nora  Magid 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p55  N  5  ’67  260w 


BELAVAL,  YVON.  Philosophers  and  their 
language:  tr.  by  Norbert  Guterman.  147p  $4 
Ohio  univ.  press 

101  Philosophy — Terminology  66-18481 

The  author,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne,  attempts  to  show  that  “classical 
Philosophers,  such  as  Descartes  and  Leibniz, 
have  viewed  their  own  language  as  objective, 
rational,  and  geometric,  while  romantic  philos¬ 
ophers,  such  as  Hegel,  Bergson,  and  the  exist- 
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entiallsts,  have,  by  contrast,  viewed  philosophi¬ 
cal  language  as  subjective,  phenomenologic^, 
and  imaginative.”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1952  as  Les  Philosophes  et  Leur  Lan- 
gage. 


‘‘[This]  is  a  semi-technical,  serai-popular 
discussion  ...  of  the  ways  philQSOphers  have 
felt  drawn  to  either  a  technical'  vocabulary  or 
ordinary  language.  .  .  .  Belaval  obviously 

knows  his  way  around  philosophy,  particularly 
modern  European  thought.  After  a  fair  amount 
of  moderately  interesting  rumination  on  the 
relative  merits  of  jargon  and  common  speech, 
he  concludes  that  both  modes  of  speech  are 
here  to  stay  and  are  useful,  depending  on  one’s 
temperament.  There  is  nothing  on  the  market 
that  covers  similar  ground,  except  detailed 
studies  of  a  particular  philosopher’s  use  of 
language.  Undergraduates  will  find  the  book 
quite  readable,  and  to  some  it  may  even  be 
enlightening.  Adequate  translation.” 

Choice  4:684  S  ’67  160w 
‘‘The  characterizations  of  the  role  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  philosophical  discourse  are  astutely 
abstracted  by  Balaval  from  significant  writings 
of  the  two  groups  of  thinliers.  According  to  the 
romantic  view,  he  makes  it  clear,  language 
does  not  embody  already-made,  antecedent 
thought,  but  rather  provides  a  medium  for  tlie 
fulfiilment  of  a  thought  seeking  to  be  born. 
Pull  appreciation  of  this  book  requires  exten¬ 
sive  training  in  philosophy.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:6403  N  1  ’66  IlOw 


BELFIELD,  EVERSLEY.  The  battle  for  Nor¬ 
mandy  [by]  Eversley  Belfleld  and  H.  Essame. 
239p  il  maps  S6  Dufour 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns  and 
battles — Normandy  65-16686 

An  analysis  of  the  campaign  ‘‘fought  by 
British  forces  from  D-Day  to  the  end  of 
August  1944.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Two  frustrating  battles  fought  for  the 
capture  of  the  important  city  of  Caen  are  cen¬ 
tral  to  [this]  story.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [their 
treatments]  are  lacking  in  specificity.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Montgomery’s  success  or  lack  of  it 
as  regards  this  campaign  and  differences  In 
Anglo-American  strategy  are  noted,  but  again 
in  terms  more  general  than  explicit.  While  there 
is  a  good  description  of  the  terrain  of  the  area 
and  the  ordeal  of  battle  as  experienced  by  the 
individual  soldier,  there  is  a  disappointing  lack 
of  detail  on  logistics.  In  short,  there  is  little 
that  is  new  here  and  little  that  is  treated  in  a 
full  manner.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  large  col¬ 
lections  only.” 

Choice  3:1164  P  ’67  170w 


‘‘These  authors  have  renounced  several  of 
the  more  negative  conventions  of  military 
history.  Resupply  and  reinforcement  are  not 
treated  as  part  of  the  general  background,  but 
as  matters  that  impinge  upon  every  battlefield 
situation.  Landscape  gets  more  than  its  usual 
passing  mention.  .  .  .  Pield  formations  and 
basic  weapons  are  not  discussed  as  if  they  were 
the  same  the  world  over;  appendices  are  pro¬ 
vided  which,  although  too  brief,  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  national  variations.  The  Impact  on 
those  directly  involved  is  described  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  understanding.  Comprehensive  though 
this  study  is,  the  text  is  always  taut  and 
vivid.”  Neville  Brown 

New  Statesman  70:167  J1  30  ’65  310w 


‘‘The  authors,  who  fought  in  Normandy,  de¬ 
scribe  the  fighting  at  all  levels  extremely  well 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  out  the  decisive 
elements  in  the  higher  conduct  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  land  battle  is  shrewdly  discussed 
and  Montgomery’s  handling  of  it  clearly  de¬ 
lineated.  The  stresses  which  developed  in  com¬ 
mand  relationships,  especially  after  the  dis¬ 
appointing  progress  of  the  ‘Goodwood’  offen¬ 
sive,  are  treated  with  understanding  and  im¬ 
partiality  and  the  light  thrown  on  the  person¬ 
alities  concerned  is  of  absorbing  interest.” 

TLS  p491  Je  17  ’65  800w 


BELGRAVE,  SIR  CHARLES.  The  pirate  coast. 
200p  11  $6.95  Boy  pubs. 

955  Truclal  Oman.  Pirates.  Loch,  Prancis 
Erskine  67-10284 

“The  Pirate  Coast  is  the  Truclal  Coast  of 
Oman,  between  Qatar  and  Ras  Musandam,  mid¬ 
way  along  the  southwestern,  or  Arabian,  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Europeans  changed  the 
name  when  the  British  Navy  and  a  military 
force  from  India  were  used  to  bring  piracy  to 
an  end.  .  .  [Captain  Prancis  Locke  was]  sent 
out  to  command  in  the  Gulf  at  that  time  [and 
kept  a  diary]  from  when  he  left  England,  in 


1818  in  H.M.S.  Eden  .  .  until  his  return  in 

1821,  his  task  successfully  completed.  .  .  .  The 
more  important  parts  are  published  [here],  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introductory  history  and  with  a 
commentary  interleaving  the  extracts,  by  Sir 
Charles  Belgrave.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:1161  D  ’67  150w 

“Sir  Charles  worked  from  .  .  .  less  voluminous 
sources  [than  H.  Moyse  Bartlett  in  The  Pirates 
of  Trucial  Oman,  1966]  and  his  book  is  the 
more  slight.  He  has  filled  it  out  with  his  own 
knowledge  derived  from  thirty-one  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Ruler  of  Bahrain*  ana  sup¬ 
plies  rather  more  detail.  .  .  .  about  ancient 
history,  archaeolo^,  and  the  political  setting 

in  the  Guhjodax.’^  221:1334  D  24  ’66  430w 

“The  author  goes  into  extreme  and  needless 
detail  in  his  description  of  the  various  pirate 
chiefs  and  their  temporary  rise  to  power  ana 
fall  therefrom.  The  reader  soon  becomes  lost 
in  the  maze  of  names  and  is  hard  put  to  ciis- 
tinguish  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys.  The 
author  depends  too  heavily  on  Captain  Loch  s 
diary,  so  that  the  narrative  is  too  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  unimportant  details  and  not  enough 
with  the  main  events.  Only  for  specialists  m 
history  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  environs. 

David  Doj-man^^  ^  92:1004  Mr  1  ’67  140w 

TLS  pl066  N  24  ’66  750w 


BELITSKY,  A.  HARVEY,  jt.  auth.  The  job 
hunt.  See  Sheppard,  H.  L. 


BELL,  DANIEL.  The  reforming  of  general  edu¬ 
cation;  the  Columbia  college  experience  in 
its  national  setting;  with  a  foreword  by 
David  B.  Truman.  320p  $6.95  Columbia  univ. 
press 

378.1  Education — Curricula.  Colleges  and 
universities — U.S.  Columbia  University.  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  66-20114 

Por  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Sllber 

Am  Scholar  36:490  summer  ’67  2650w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Rosenthal 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:23  P  67  800w 
Choice  4:1023  N  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Olafson 

Harvard  Ed  R  36:537  fall  66  3250w 

Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

-Toarh  r.nf  Rpr.  ,Ta  ’67  1600w 


BELL,  GERARD.  Crusaders:  il.  by  John 
Lathey.  64p  maps  $3.50  St  Martins 

940.1  Crusades — Juvenile  literature  67-1528 
A  histoi-y  describing  “the  background  of  the 
fighting,  the  Military  Orders,  arms,  castles, 
strategy  and  geography  [in  which  the  author 
discusses  the  achievements  and  impact  of 
Islamic  civilization  on  Europe].  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Glossary  and  index.  Chronology. 
“Pre-teens.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“The  fine  print  and  the  disjointed  textbook- 
style  organization  of  the  material  may  put  off 
some  younger  readers,  but  if  they  are  genuinely 
nterested  in  the  subject,  the  book  may  furnish 
hem  with  insights  that  will  serve  to  offset 
mpressions  acquired  from  romantic  legends. 
iVhether  the  book  sometimes  goes  too  far  m 
he  other  direction  by  showing  the  violence 
md  ruthlessness  of  the  times  may  be  open  to 
luestion.”  M..  W.  S.  , 


240w 

“[This]  is  a  British  import;  its  parochial 
references  are  sometimes  annoying  and  the 
bibliography  lists  only  British  publications. 
.  .  .  Por  older  readers  there  are  many  works 
such  as  [P.]  Hamilton’s  The  Crusades  [BRD 
19651  or  Horizon’s  Knights  of  the  Crusades 
[BRD  1963]  .  .  .  which  are  to  be  preferred.” 
Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:3193  S  15  ’67  IlOw 


“[The  author]  provides  a  realistic  bibliog¬ 
raphy  for  his  age  of  reader  which  includes 
good  historical  novels  on  the  period.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  besides  common  small  inexacti¬ 
tudes,  there  is  a  lack  of  balance  of  historical 
facts,  the  Third  Crusade,  for  instance,  becom¬ 
ing  the  heroic  story  of  Richard  I  alone.  .  .  . 
With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  book  is  help¬ 
ful  for  reference.” 

TLS  p462  My  25  ’67  180w 
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BELL,  J.  BOWYER.  Besieged;  seven  cities 
under  siege:  Madrid.  193(5-1S39,  Londmi,  1940- 
1941,  Singapore,  1941-1942,  Stalingrad,  1942- 
1943,  Warsaw,  1939,  1943,  „1944,  Jerusalem, 

1947-1949,  Berlin,  1946-1949.  323p  il  maps  $6.96 
CMlton  CO. 

909.824  Sieges.  Military  history  66-22586 


The  author  “undertakes  to  describe  and 
evaluate  seven  notable  sieges  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  30  years.”  (Library  J) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Rather  oddly  omitting  what  he  concedes  was 
the  sieg'e  par  excellence  of  our  time,  that  of 
Leningrad,  Bell  nevertheless  adequately  treats 
the  Russians  in  describing  their  role  at  Madrid, 
Warsaw,  Berlin,  and  [Stalingrad].  ...  If  it  still 
remains  somewhat  questionable  how  much  the 
siege  of  Madrid  actually  anticipated  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  author 
similarly  reflects  a  certain  lack  of  depth  in 
analyzing  the  Luftwaffe’s  aerial  siege  of  Lon¬ 
don.  .  .  .  More  surprisingly.  Bell  appears  to 
accept  Alan  Cllark’s  recent  vindication  of  Hitler 
as  the  strategic  genius  of  the  Stalingrad  cam¬ 
paign  as  ‘the  most  balanced  account  so  far.’ 
This  conclusion  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
his  own  evidence.  .  .  .  Perhaps  most  effective 
is  Bell’s  heart-rending  description  of  tlie  three 
sieges  of  Warsaw  between  1939  and  1944;  .  .  . 
[his]  account  of  the  siege  of  Berlin  is,  however, 
little  more  than  journalism.  ...  A  brief  but 
good  bibliographical  note  is  garnished  with  fine 
photographs,  if  inadequate  maps.”  Trumbull 
Higgins 

Am  Hist  R  72:932  Ap  ’67  340w 
“Bell  has  delved  into  a  fascinating  subject, 
much  neglected  .  .  .  and  accomplishes  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  ...  an  analysis  of  modern  sieges. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  an  attacker  Is 
ill  advised  to  try  to  take  a  city  if  the  defenders 
are  at  all  determined  to  resist.  It  is  hoped  that 
Bell  will  carry  his  studies  back  into  history  to 
see  if  his  modern  conclusions  hold  valid  in 
older  times.  A  readable  work  which  will  no 
doubt  be  popular  with  both  undergraduates 
and  military  men.” 

Choice  3:1160  P  ’67  160w 
“Rich  in  action  and  military  detail,  this 
swiftly-paced  narrative  brings  to  life  numerous 
neglected  aspects  of  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math.  .  .  .  Although  it  is  based  for  the  most 
part  on  well-known  secondary  sources,  [this] 
book  appears  to  be  a  reliable  monograph  which 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
siegecraft.  Recommended.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3204  Je  15  ’66  180w 


BELL,  MARTIN.  CoUected  poems,  1937-1966. 
114p  $5.75  St  Martins 

821  67-13754 

This  collection  includes  several  different 
forms,  “from  mock-heroic  odes  and  .  .  .  elegies 
for  dead  friends,  to  short  epigrammatic  poems 
and  unembroidered  love  poems.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“[This  volume]  is  embarrassingly  modish, 
labored,  and  inept.  The  poems  deserve  no  more 
than  mere  critical  assertion:  they  are  conspic¬ 
uously  ‘literary,’  unimaginative,  and  contrived. 

.  .  .  [Mr.  Bell’s]  verses  are  skillful  acts  of 
literary  gamesmanship,  but  they  are — in  their 
own  right — very  seldom  poems.”  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  19  ’67 
SOw 

“Mr.  Bell  uses  show  business  as  a  touchstone 
to  comment  on  the  human  condition.  In  ‘Ode 
to  Groucho,’  the  snoot- cocking  extravagances 
of  this  paragon  of  comics  mirrors  the  poet’s 
ideas  of  the  shabbiness  of  an  ersatz  world.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bell  takes  a  searching  look  into  lives  shaped 
by  our  times.  In  ‘Hypochondriac  Reading  News¬ 
paper’  he  sees  the  controlled  desperation  of 
urban  man.  His  ‘Senilio’  sequence  probes  old 
age  with  uncomfortable  insistence.  Mr.  Bell  is 
aware  of  himself  and  self-critical;  his  spare  and 
somewhat  dry  verse  suits  the  honesty  of  his 
mood.  Recommended  for  public,  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.”  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:3044  S  15  ‘67  lOOw 
“State  school  and  provincial  university,  de¬ 
tested  wartime  experience,  dismally  urban  work¬ 
ing  life — these  combine  and  contrast,  in  Martin 
Bell,  with  a  love  of  grand  opera,  French  litera¬ 
ture,  some  eccentrically  chosen  English  poets, 
and  some  gaily  lubricious  film  comedians.  Fa¬ 
tigued  irony  and  persisting  cheerfulness  alter¬ 
nate.  ...  All  this  adds  up  to  an  intellectual  and 
social  ambience  that  covers  a  considerable  va¬ 
riety  of  subject-matter,  tone^ — and  levels  of 


achievement.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bell’s  main  fault  is  tha-t 
he  conveys  the  fascination  of  the  ordinary  in 
terms  that  remain  somewhat,  too  pro^ic.  But 
the  poems  on  places  (including  shaTiby  army 
camps  and  seedy  schools),  on  friendship,  and 
on  the  subject  of  middle-age  show  much  acute 
social  observation  and  a  touching  rawness. 

TLS  p556  Je  22  ’67  210w 

Va  Q  R  44:xviii  winter  ’68  180w 


BELL,  ROBERT  R.  Premarital  sex  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  society.  i82p  $4.96;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
301.41  Sex  customs  66-23441 

This  is  an  “interpretation  of  data  compiled 
.  .  .  from  recent  sociological  studies.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  much  that  ih  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  has  been  packed  into  relatively  few 
pages,  the  author  may  have  been  unduly  selec¬ 
tive  in  his  uses  of  available  source  materials. 
For  example:  opinions  from  journalistic  'writ¬ 
ings  are  liberally  quoted  alongside  data  from 
scientific  reports,  with  little  attempt  to  evaluate 
their  respective  merits;  the  important  Masters 
and  Johnson  research  into  human  sexual  re¬ 
sponse  is  never  even  mentioned;  the  book  s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effects  of  premarital  C9itus  .  .  . 
makes  no  reference  to  several  studies  which 
have  suggested  negative  consequences  to  the 
marriage.  .  .  .  On  a  question  so  emotionally 
charged  and  controversial  as  this  one,  why  not, 
first,  review  all  available  evidence,  second,  be 
consistently  cautious  In  generalizing,  and  final¬ 
ly  point  out  emphatically  the  need  for  more  and 
better  research?  In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  this 
reviewer  regards  the  book  as  a  valuable  sum¬ 
mary  of  research  and  thinking  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  phenomenon  in  American  society.”  H.  T. 
Christensen 

Am  Soc  R  32:656  Ag  ’67  850w 
“Bell  has  ably  synthesized  extant  sociological 
knowledge  on  premarital  sexuality,  mostly 
American,  in  a  clear  and  simple  arrangement 
that  adds  somewhat  to  understanding  .of  a 
topic  which  badly  needs  it.  There  is  no  original 
research  here,  and  synthesis  does  not  substitute 
for  absence  of  facts.  Bell  relies  heavily  though 
critically  on  Kinsey  data,  now  20  years  old. 
Authorities  will  argue  that  his  interpretation 
goes  too  far  beyond  his  data.  No  tables,  where 
tables  might  simplify  things.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parable  book,  though  many  marriage  texts 
contain  almost  as  many  facts,  differently  or¬ 
ganized.  Most  libraries  will  find  this  book  fills 
a  need  not  met  by  the  multitude  of  specula¬ 
tive  works,  philosophies,  or  sex  manuals.  Bib¬ 
liography  selective  nut  adequate.  .  .  .  Suitable 
for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  4:482  Je  '67  IlOw 
“Sociologist  Bell  now  and  then  loses  his 
cool,  especially  when  he  deals  with  religious 
attitudes.  But  his  is  a  useful  collection  of 

’Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  SOw 


BELOFF,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  A  short  walk 
on  the  campus.  See  Aitken,  J. 


BELOTE,  JAMES  H.  Corregidor;  the  saga  of  a 
fortress,  by  James  H.  and  William  M.  Belote; 
foreword  hy  Robert  Leckle.  272d  il  $6.96 
Harper 

940.64  World  War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns  and 
battles  66-21723 

This  is  the  “story  of  the  loss  of  Corregidor  in 
1942  and  its  recapture  in  February.  1945.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Well -written  and  illustrated,  the  book  is 
nonetheless  disappointing.  The  US  Army’s 
World  War  II  historical  series  includes  ample 
coverage  of  Con-egidor.  The  primary  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  account  would  seem  to  lie  in  pro¬ 
viding,  much  additional  color  and  detail  and  in 
collecting  it  all  in  a  single  volume.  With  the 
exception  of  two  brief  chapters  about  the  pre¬ 
war  years,  the  authors  have  not  added  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  official  histories.”  S.  L.  Falk 
Am  Hist  R  72:1517  J1  ’67  280w 
“This  stirring  bit  of  history  .  .  .  will  have  a 
strong  appeal  for  readers  of  ali  ages.  .  .  .  The 
authors  have  produced  an  authentic  tale  that  is 
tense,  tough,  and  true.  .  .  .  This  must  be  one  of 
the  best  books  of  World  War  II.  There  Is  never 
a  dull  rnpment  In  it.  Pull  of  heroic  action,  fear¬ 
less  self-sacrifice  and  some  grim  details  of 
savage  cruelty,  it  gives  the  lie  to  the  ‘Dugout 
Doug  canard  and  offers  a  clear  explanation  of 
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some  of  the  mysterious  happenings  of  those 
tragic  days.  .  .  .  Not  to  digest  this  book  is  to 
miss  a  thrilling  experience.”  J.  P.  McNicholas 
Best  Sell  26;4i2  P  16  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:732  S  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Loehr 

J  Am  Hist  64:191  Je  ’67  340w 


The  chapters  treating  the  pwlod  from  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  to  the  fall  of  Cor- 
regidor  are  thorough  and  enthusiastically 
written.  .  .  .  Diaries  and  official  records  were 
carefully  used  in  preparing  this  Interesting 
account.  For  most  sizeable  public  libraries.” 
R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  92:236  Ja  16  ’67  160w 


[This]  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  tell  this 
complex  and  intriguing  story,  it  is  a  cornu¬ 
copia  of  information  on  just  about  everything 
that  ever  happened  on  The  Rock.  .  .  .  The 
Belotes'  research  is  industrious  and  painstak¬ 
ing,  and  their  work  is  liberally  peppered  with 
colorful  quotes.  .  .  .  The  book  is  replete  with 
original  vignettes  of  battle.  .  .  .  For  those  who 
want  facts  and  figures  and  those  who  served 
on  or  near  Corregidor,  this  book  will  be  of 
constant  interest.  But  others  may  find  hard 
going  in  some  parts  that  read  like  a  unit 
history.  Also,  much  of  the  drama  of  the  story 
IS  greatly  underplayed.  This  was  undoubtedly 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  .  .  .  [It 
IS  regrettable  that  MacArthur’s]  requests  to 
Washington  not  to  put  Wainwright  in  com¬ 
mand  are  ^not]  even  mentioned,  that  the  hu¬ 


miliation  of  Wainwright  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  is  given  such  short  shrift.  A  fuller 
treatment  of  such  subjects  would  have  given 
much  more  insight  Into  the  significance  of 
Corregidor.”  John  Toland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ja  29  ’67  960w 


BELOTE,  WILLIAM  M.,  jt.  auth.  Corregidor. 
See  Belote,  J.  H. 


BELSHAW,  CYRIL  S.  Traditional  exchange 
and  modern  markets.  149p  $4.50:  pa  $2.25 
Prentice-Hall 

380  Commerce — History  66-23229 

‘‘Cultural  anthropologist  and  sociologist,  Eel- 
shaw  is  also  an  economist.  .  .  .  The  purpose 
of  his  book  is  to  compare  several  kinds  of 
economy.  Belshaw  first  presents  an  overall 
discussion  of  the  interaction  of  economy  and 
society,  questioning  the  Western  proposition 
that  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  family  are  necessary  conditions  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  He  then  deals  with  gift  ex¬ 
change  and  reciprocity,  monetized  peasant 
marketing,  and  theoretical  approaches  to  arti¬ 
culation  in  the  economy.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter 
inquires  into  the  conditions  for  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  market  economy.”  (Choice)  Index. 


‘‘This  slim  volume  will  probably  be  used 
mainly  as  a  reading  in  courses  in  economic 
anthropology  and  in  economic  development,  but 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  way  the  author  has 
synthesized  superficially  disparate  bodies  of 
data.  .  .  .  [In  the]  chapter.  ‘Gift  Exchange  and 
Reciprocity.’  a  number  of  now  hoary  examples 
are  trotted  out  (trade  rings,  the  potlatch,  the 
East  African  cattle  complex,  etc.),  but  they 
are  made  newly  relevant  by  the  addition  of  a 
summary  analysis  of  Belshaw’s  work  in 
Melanesia.  .  .  .  One  of  the  agreeable  features 
of  this  book  Is  that  it  will  require  teachers 
of  economic  anthropology  to  go  beyond  those 
frontiers  of  argument  that,  while  still  fmntiers 
a  decade  ago.  have  now  become  old  battle¬ 
grounds.  Belshaw’s  book  is  a  pedagogical — as 
well  as  an  intellectual — success.”  S.  W.  Mmtz 
Am  Anthropol  68:1264  O  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Mau 

Am  Soc  R  32:158  F  ’67  450w 
‘‘This  excellent  brief  review  of  economic 
anthropology  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing  body 
of  field  research  and  to  the  equally  spectacular 
growth  in  anthropological  sophistication  in 
handling  economic  data  and  theory.  .  .  .  The 
final  chapter  on  modernization  of  the  peasant 
economy  in  the  newly  developing  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  .  .  .  is  a  clear  and  able  ex¬ 
position  of  the  islands  of  knowledge^  in  a  sea 
of  Ignorance.  Belshaw’s  ability  to  put  together 
values,  information  flow,  political  organization, 
motivation,  and  investment  into  one  coherent 
statement  gives  his  views  on  modernization  a 
freshness  and  an  air  of  authority  ml.ssing  from 
most  similar  attempts.”  Manning  Nash 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:208  J1  66  450w 
Choice  3:1061  Ja  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Hoselitz 

Social  Studies  58:271  N  ’67  390w 


BEMIS,  SAMUEL  FLAGG,  ed.  The  American 
secretaries  of  state  and  their  diplomacy;  vl5, 
George  C.  Marshall,  ed.  [by]  Robert  H.  Fer¬ 
rell.  326p  $7.50  Cooper  sq. 

327.73  Cabinet  officers.  U.S. — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Statesmen,  American.  Marshall, 

George  Catlett  (62-20139) 

Following  a  ‘‘summary  of  Marshall’s  mili¬ 
tary  career,  the  author  covers  the  General’s 
mission  to  China  (1946),  .  .  .  [his]  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  State  [and]  .  .  .  the  ‘be¬ 
ginning  of  a  self-consciously  new  course  in 
Americ.an  foreign  relations’  which  was  initiated 
with  the  Truman  Doctrine  [and]  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  Marshall  Plan.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Professor  Ferrell’s  book  on  the  Marshall 
secretaryship  Is  well  organized  and  lucidly  and 
readably  written.  He  covers  the  main  Issues 
sensibly  if  without  great  originality,  and  his 
judgment  of  men  and  events  is  candid  and 
fair  minded,  though  by  no  means  always 
persuasive.  ...  In  composing  the  book,  Ferrell 
drew  on  manuscripts  as  well  as  published 
sources,  but  the  manuscript  citations,  though 
they  lend  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative,  do 
not  alter  its  familiar  outlines.  The  mystery 
remains  as  to  what  sort  of  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  was,  and  this  book  does  little  to  solve 
it.  .  .  .  Marshall’s  triumph  lay  in  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  commitment  he  evoked  from  those 
around  him.  It  was  a  triumph  not  so  much  of 
vision  or  of  ideas  as  of  character.”  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Am  Hist  R  72:740  Ja  ’67  650w 
“This  is  no  ‘Marshall  alone  in  the  State 
Department’  treatise.  Every  issue  of  topic  is 
placed  in  its  setting,  and  all  the  chief  parti¬ 
cipants — not  omitting  top  staff  men — ^and  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  involved  are  given  due  considera¬ 
tion.  The  book  contains  many  anecdotes  and 
some  dramatic  exchanges,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  reading  throughout.  It  is  adequately  docu¬ 
mented  and  contains  an  excellent  bibliographi¬ 
cal  essay.”  C.  O.  Johnson 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:180  S  ’66  400w 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Campbell 
J  Am  Hist  63:641  D 


’66  700w 


“[The  work]  suffers  as  all  books  in  the 
‘American  Secretaries  of  State  and  their  Diplo¬ 
macy’  series  .suffer,  from  the  plan  of  the  series: 
but  it  suffers  less  than  most.  It  was  not  very 
sensible  to  have  a  volume  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Cordell  Hull  [BRD  1964]  since  the  foreign 
policy  was  for  the  most  part  made  by  F.D.R. 
.  .  .  But  General  Marshall  was  not  onlv  a 
much  more  remarkable  man  than  Cordell  Hull 
.  .  .  he  was  totally  trusted  by  the  President. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  possible  to  point  out  .  .  . 
statements  which  are  open  to  question.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  city  in  which  authenticated,  con¬ 
vincing,  undeniable  accounts  of  secret  transac¬ 
tions  are  available  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  transactions.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  there  are  usually  two  or  three 
authenticated,  undeniable  accounts  to  choose 
among.  This  reviewer  thinks  that  several  of 
the  choices  made  in  [this  book]  are  unfor¬ 
tunate.” 

TLS  PI034  N  17  ‘66  1200W 


BEMROSE,  JOHN.  Reminiscences  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Seminole  War:  ed.  by  John  K.  Mahon. 
115p  $5  Univ.  of  Fla.  press 
973.5  Seminole  War.  2d,  1836-1842  66-23069 

“Bemrose,  an  English  youth  apprenticed  to  a 
druggist,  ran  avray  in  1831,  sailed  to  America, 
and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army.  His 
five-year  term  as  a  hospital  steward  was  spent 
mostly  in  Florida,  a  territory  beset  with  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the 
white  settlers.  More  than  thirty  years  after  re¬ 
turning  to  England  he  wrote  his  brief  reminis¬ 
cences.  .  .  .  Because  the  original  manuscript  has 
been  lost,  this  book  was  based  on  a  typescript 
in  the  Florida  Historical  Society  Library.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Index. 


“Whenever  Bemrose  reported  personal  experi¬ 
ences.  his  remini.scences  po.ssess  great  value. 
Too  often,  however,  he  included  accounts  writ¬ 
ten  by  others  and  frequently  accepted  or  re¬ 
ported  errors  in  fact.”  R.  W.  Patrick 
Am  Hist  R  72:1492  J1  ’67  410w 
‘‘[These  reminiscences.]  written  many  years 
later,  throw  valuable  light  on  life  in  the  ranks, 
on  the  opening  stages  of  the  Second  Seminole 
War  (1835-42),  and  include  some  fresh  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  character  and  ahilities  of  Gens. 
Duncan  L.  Clinch,  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  and 
Winfield  Scott.  .  .  .  [The]  description  of  medi- 
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BEMROSE,  JOHN — Continued 
cal  practice  and  military  hospitals  is  of  especial 
interest.  .  .  .  Mahon  (University  of  Florida) 
has  done  a  fine  job  as  editor  and  in  supplying 
explanatory  notes  which  give  background  in¬ 
formation  and  correct  lapses  in  Eemrose  s  mem¬ 
ory.  .  .  .  Though  a  brief  extract  appeared  in 
Florida  Historical  Quarterly  in  1940,  this  is  the 
first  time  the  bulk  of  the  Reminiscences  have 
been  available.  This  slim  volume  has  limited 
appeal,  but  to  students  of  Indian  culture,  mili¬ 
tary  history,  and  of  Floridiana,  it  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  shelves,’ 

Choice  4:574  J1  ’67  2i0w 


BEN  GURION,  DAVID.  Days  of  David  Ben- 
Gurion;  seen  in  photographs  and  with  text 
from  his  speeches  and  writings;  ed.  by  Ohad 
Zmora  [and  others]  design:  Eliezer  WeishofC; 
introd.  by  S.  Y,  Agnon,  157p  $10  Grossman 
pubs. 

966.94  Israel — History  67-15209 

This  “book  contains  photographs  of  [the  past 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel]  as  a  youngster  in 
Russia,  as  a  pioneer  in  Israel,  and  finally  as  a 
national  and  world  statesman.”  (Library  J) 


“Better  than  most  biographies  of  Ben  Gurlon, 
this  volume  of  pictures  and  texts  conveys  the 
man,  his  ideals,  and  his  struggle.  The  text, 
mostly  quotations  from  Ben  Gurion’s  writings, 
has  not  before  appeared  in  English  (with  ex¬ 
ceptions),  and  provides  many  enlightening 
passages.  For  collections  on  Zionism  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  on  modern  Jewish  history 
and  thought,  an  indispensable  addition,  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  undergraduate  reader,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  useful  for  more  serious  inquiry,” 
Choice  4:732  S  ’67  70w 

“The  photographs  are  well  selected  to  con¬ 
vey  many  aspects  of  the  subject’s  personality 
and  work.  They  have  been  fairly  well  integrated 
with  the  text  which  although  quite  choppy, 
is  moderately  interesting.  The  book  is  primarily 
a  gift  or  browsing  item.”  S.  L.  Simon 
Library  J  92:1837  My  1  ’67  70w 


BENCE-JONES.  MARK.  The  remarkable  Irish; 

chronicle  of  a  land,  a  culture,  a  mystique. 

243p  $4.95  McKay 

914.15  Ireland — Description  and  travel 

66-26719 

“Information  on  aspects  of  Irish  culture  plus 
anecdotes  and  sidelights  on  well-known  Irish 
personages  as  well  as  a  .  .  .  coverage  of  the 
complications  in  Irish  politics.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  although  other  countries  can  offer 
many  inducements  to  the  traveler,  Ireland  can 
offer  stable  qualities — tolerance,  humor,  and 
contentment.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  book  is  almost  a  Baedeker.  ...  It  is 
not  a  hodgepodge;  it  is  a  formidable  collection 
of  tales  well  told.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is 
crammed  with  tidbits,  anecdotes  and  sidelights 
on  men  and  women  and  the  bewildering  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Green  Isle.  Every  chapter  seems 
more  a  work  of  intense  research  than  a  light¬ 
hearted  attempt  to  glamorize  the  land  and  to 
pamt  everything  with  bright  colors.”  E.  A. 
Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:329  D  1  ’66  700w 
Choice  4:894  O  ’67  70w 

/‘Combining  national  character  analysis  .  .  . 
with  a  survey  of  contemporary  Irish  society 
and  culture  .  _  .  .  this  book  is  superficial  in 
compari.son  with  [some  of  its]  predecessors. 
.  .  .  Prospective  tourists  should  find  [its]  sur- 
vey  OT  Irish  cities,  hotels,  and  restaurants  use¬ 
ful.  Recommended  for  public  libraries.”  J.  F. 
Moran 

Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
Library  J  92:354  Ja  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 


391  Fashion.  Upper  classes.  U.S.- 
tion 


beautiful  people. 

320p  pi  $7.95  (joward-McCann 

-Civiliza- 
67-23143 

A  New  York  Times  fashion  editor  “tells  how 
American  pop-fashion  ‘happened’  .  .  .  [and  ex- 
aminesl  the  revolution  in  fashion  and  society 
that  gave  rise  to  the  new,  ‘total’  look  of  the 
1960  s.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:2’?3  O  15  ’67  200w 


“[An]  informed.  Iconoclastic  and,  at  ft*' 

me,  enthralling  study  of  the 

ion  There  are  really  few  heroes  or  neroines 
in  ‘The  Beautiful  People,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
tip  [The  author]  is  a  reporter  who  writes 

witli  fare  objectivity— and  if  tne  shc^  fit^  why, 
that  is  not  her  fault,  .  .  .  Naturally,  Miss  Benuer 
has  done  her  homework,  fpr  the 
she  provides  ...  is  voluminous  and  detailed. 
I  wish  only  that  she  had  more  of  f  sense 
of  the  antic  and  the  anecdotal.  .  .  .  If  her] 
book  has  a  serious  flaw,  it  .is,  I  thinly  its 
almost  unquestioning  approbation  of  designer 
like  Bill  Blass  and  John  Weite  both  of  ^dom 
now  turn  out  men’s  clothes,  (jeorge  Frazier 
Book  yi/orld  p4  S  17  67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  O  5  5< 

600w 

“This  up-to-the-minute.  Informed  and  in¬ 
formal  report  .  .  .  gives  hn  amazing  amount  of 
information.  [It]  succeeds  as  social  and  fash¬ 
ion  history  although  close-ups  of  many  of  the 
‘Beautiful  People’  'read  like  pages  fi^;om  a  side 
venture  into  a  tashion  Who  s  Who.  [The]  cov¬ 
erage  ranges  from  descriptions  of  the  new  fash- 
ion-.society  celebrities  .  .  .  [to  tlm]  leading 

haute  couture  designers  including  Menciaga. 
Givenchy,  Courrdges,  Norman  Nprell,  Yves  bamt 
Laurent,  Pierre  Cardin.  .  .  .  [’The  book]  will 
appeeJ  especially  to  the  sophisticated  woman 
interested  in  the  leading  lights  and  latest  looks 
In  the  world  of  fashion.  Most  public  libraries 
will  want  to  consider  purchasing.”  D.  L.  Gus¬ 
tafson 


■  :• _  *  AO*OfkOfT  O  -1  *£ 


“[Marylin  Bender]  has  followed  the  fads  and 
fashions  of  the  fun-tasting  set  with  the  serious 
detachment  of  a  good  journalist  and  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  a  sociology  major.  ...  A  good  part  of 
Miss  Bender’s  book  chronicles  fashion  histoii^ 
She  traces  it  from  Dior’s  radical  ankle  lengm 
to  today’s  mounting  mini-revolution.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  crammed  with  data  about  everyone 
from  Paris’s  Courrdges  who  started  it  all  with 
his  daring  white  boot,  to  America’s  Kenneth, 
who  excels  at  producing  a  well-scissored  head. 
If  you’re  interested  in  how  Women’s  Wear  be¬ 
came  so  snide,  how  Ohrbach’s  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  get  their  Paris  copies,  and  who  con¬ 
trols  fashion,  you’ll  enjoy  ‘The  Beautiful 
People.’  ”  Beverly  Grunwald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  15  ’67  1050w 


“Miss  Bender  offers  no  explanations,  nor  does 
she  suggest  whether  we  are  to  consider  these 
phenomena  good  or  bad.  The  work  may  not 
seem  important  now,  but  one  day  it  will  be 
social  history.” 

New  Yorker  43:223  O  21  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Glendy  Culligan 

Reporter  37:39  N  30  ’67  2000w 


BENDINER,  ROBERT.  Just  around  the 
corner:  a  highly  selective  history  of  the 
thirties.  268p  il  $6.95  Harper 

973.917  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
1933-1945  67-13684 

The  author  who  worked  in  the  1930’s  for 
World  Tomorrow,  New  Masses  and  later  for 
Nation,  writes  in  his  preface  “I  did  not  really 
see  the  Thirties,  of  course,  but  only  aspects 
of  them,  and  these  sketches  will  accordingly 
deal  only  with  aspects.  They  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  you  all  about  the  decade,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  history  or  a  sociologist’s  treatise,  but 
rather  what  it  looked  like  to  a  reasonably 
alert  individual,  with  a  prime  but  not  exclu¬ 
sive  interest  in  politics,  who  happened  to  be 
in  a  position  to  cover  a  fair  amount  of  ground 
and  who  had  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Chronology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:131  Je  ’67  IlOw 
“For  several  years  now,  the  Thirties  have 
been  mined  mercilessly  for  nostalgic  trivia.  .  . 

Trivia  is  fun,  and  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  it 
in  these  pages  .  .  .  but  Bendiner’s  recollections 
are  drawn  more  from  the  stage  of  politics 
than  from  the  lamented  New  York  Paramount. 
Everybody  will  find  his  favorite  and  least 
favorite  public  personalities  of  the  time  here. 
.  .  .  They,  like  the  great  events  of  the  period. 
tte,bank  closings  and  breadlines,  Spain  and 
Ethiopia,  the  Scottsboro  case  and  Federal 
Theater,  are  treated  with  the  •vvy  sympathy 
that  is  the  stamp  of  Bendiner’s  stvl'e.  . 

A  mam  theme  of  these  reminiscences  is  that 
a  time  that  should  have  been  unbelievably 
painful  was  ‘not  only  endurable  but.  in  its 
own  way,  stimulating.’  ”  Walter  Goodman 
Book  Week  pl4  Ap  23  ’67  600w 
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“Mr.  Bendiner  is  a  most  entertaining  writer, 
and  his  view  of  the  Depression  is  novel,  subjec¬ 
tive,  and  pleasant  to  read.  There  is  no  new 
material,  but  the  viewpoint  is  fresh  (that  of  a 
young  man  in  his  20’s) ,  and  the  treatment  is 
personal.  This  is  a  potpourri  of  the  times:  many 
of  the  bright  views  are  in,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  dark,  heavy  background  is  omitted.  .  .  . 
Space  and  budget  allowing,  llbr^ies  serving 
general  readers  might  well  consider  purchasing 
this  book  for  its  flavorful  background.  Toung 
adults  might  enjoy  the  personal  approach.” 
F.  W.  Summers 

Library  J  92:1480  Ap  1  ’67  160w  [YA1 
“Mr.  Bendiner  is  an  experienced  editor  and 
customarily  a  competent  and  discerning  journal¬ 
ist.  To  be  sure,  some  evidence  of  the  latter  is 
clear  in  his  new  book,  but  generally  his  re¬ 
miniscence  rambles,  skimps  on  explanation,  is 
deficient  in  insight,  and  adds  extremely  little 
to  our  knowledge.  He  is  simply  hooked  on  the 
period,  which  is  understandable  but  insufficient. 

.  .  .  The  book  touches  on  all  the  predictable 
major  topics  from  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal 
to  the  coming  of  the  Second  War.  with  the 
inevitable  interlacing  of  cultural  activity  and 
with  some  memory-jogging  about  nostalgic 
trivia:  but  it  is  neither  a  well-structured 
chronicle  .  .  .  nor  the  uniquely  personal  work 
that  the  author  promises.  .  .  .  [A]  general  ob¬ 
jection  [is  the]  air  of  political  smugness  that 
pervades  it.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:41  May  20  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  7  ’67  850w 
’/  [The  author]  catches  a  good  deal  of  [the 
thirties]  on  the  fly  in  his  free-swinging, 
amiable,  ‘highly  selective  history.’  .  .  .  His 
view  is  neither  jaundiced  nor  tearful,  but 
Jaunty  and  zestful.  Wliich  is  not  to  say  he 
thinks  it  all  a  lark.  .  .  .  But  [he]  chooses  not 
to  concentrate  on  the  ‘wintry  despair  ...  of 
lives  stunted  and  people  demoralized.’  Instead 
he  chronicles  the  ‘exhilarating  Depression’  of 
the  years  in  which  ‘much  of  the  dross  of 
American  life  was  stripped  away,  truths  were 
faced  with  more  candor  than  is  normally  in 
evidence,  and  America  came  closer  to  knowing 
its  aims  and  its  real  worth  than  at  any  time 
before  or  since.’  ”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:106  My  8  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Weales 

Reporter  37:51  Ag  10  ’67  1350w 
Time  89:112  Ap  28  ’67  800w 


college  libraries  and  as  an  important  text 
for  courses  in  social  stratification.  There  is  no 
other  hook  yet  written  that  attempts  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  Bendix  and  Lipset  have  already 
done  with  the  first  edition  of  Class,  Status,  and 
Power  (1953) :  with  their  new  set  of  readings 
they  have  established  another  landmark.  Rec¬ 
ommended  without  reservation  to  all  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:722  O  ’66  150w 

TLS  p479  Je  1  ’67  90w 


BENEDICT,  BURTON.  Mauritius:  problems  of 
a  plural  society:  pub.  for  the  Institute  of  race 
relations.  London.  72p  $4  Praeger 

309.169  Mauritius  65-23414 

The  author  “carried  out  field  work  as  a  social 
anthropologist  on  the  island  of  Mauritius  1955- 
57.  Mauritius  lies  isolated  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  [with  a  population  of]  700,000  peo¬ 
ple  of  five  ethnic  origins.  As  a  British  colony 
political  stability  had  been  assured.  _  Now,  with 
self-government  in  the  offing  serious  ethnic 
struggles,  particularly  between  the_  Creoles  (Col¬ 
ored)  and  the  Hindus,  lor  political  power  is 
splintering  the  tiny  island.  How  to  gam  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  stability  is  the  problem  of 
this  plural  society.”  (Choice) 


“Burton  Benedict  has  written  a  worthwhile 
studv  .  .  .  [that]  will  serve  as  a  useful  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  existing,  largely  ronmntic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  19th  century.  ....  Dr.  Benedict 
has  a  deep  feeling  for  the  variety  of  social, 
economic  and  racial  cleavages  which  underscore 
the  validity  of  his  final  prognosis:  The  danger 
of  communal  conflict  increases.  At  uie  same 
time,  his  flat,  listless  style  detra,cts  from  the 
sense  of  urgency  he  wishes  to  irnpart.  Ana 
while  he  gives  the  reader  a  superb  Picture  of 
the  confluence  of  political  forces  on_  the  local 
level,  his  treatment  of  national  politics  .  .  .  is 
less  than  adequate.  .  .  .  He 

ideological  overtones  of  the  existing  nation^ 
parties  and  thus  gives  an , overly  parochi^  view 
of  the  political  situation.  C.  P.  ,D°thol^m 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:212  Mr  ’67  400w 
“[This]  volume’s  briefness  is  its  major  weak¬ 
ness.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  irnportance 
of  the  subject  matter  and  the  clarity  with  which 
it  is  written,  the  book  is  well  recommended  for 

college  libraries.’’  , 

r.hn  ce  3:1085  Ja  67  160W 


BENDIX,  REINHARD,  ed.  Class,  status,  and 
power:  social  stratification  in  comparative 
perspective:  ed.  Reinhard  Bendix  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Martin  Lipset.  2d  ed  677p  $9.95  Free 
press 

301.44  Social  classes  65-23025 

This  revised  second  edition  of  readings  in 
sociology  contains  “seventy-four  selections 
(fifty-five  of  which  are  new  to  this  edition)  .  .  . 
organized  in  six  parts  (Theories  of  Class  Struc¬ 
ture,  Historical  and  Comparative  Studies,  Power 
and  Status  Relations,  Differential  Class  Be¬ 
havior,  Social  Mobility,  and  Pending  Issues).” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Name  index.  Subject  index. 


“A  few  issues  are  left  virtually  untouched. 
For  example,  the  section  on  power  and  status 
relations  does  not  include  any  paper  on  conflict 
between  class  and  status  groups.  .  .  .  Also,  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  stratification  system  is  not 
sufficiently  covered.  .  .  .  Finally,  it  is  on  the 
problem  of  race  and  class  that  the  Rea.der  is 
the  most  deficient.  The  editors  have  set  up  a 
subsection  on  this  question  under  ‘Power  and 
Status  Relations.’  It  includes  a  paper  by  Alan 
Wilson  (‘Residential  Segregation  of  Social 
Classes  and  Aspirations  of  High  School  Boys’) 
and  one  by  Howard  Brotz  (‘The  Position  of  the 
Jews  in  English  Society’).  These  papers  are 
quite  interesting,  but  the  section  ignores  most 
of  the  major  aspects  of  stratification  in  racially 
heterogeneous  societies.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the 
Reader  includes  a  very  good  selection  of  papers 
[and]  ...  is  quite  representative  of  the  present 
state  of  theory  and  research  in  social  stratifica¬ 
tion.”  Raymond  Breton 

Am  Soc  R  32:502  Je  ’67  1050w 


“Whereas  the  first  edition  was  primarily 
concerned  with  social  stratification  in  the  U.S. 
and  only  incidentally  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  systems  of  stratification, 
the  second  edition  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  comparative  approach.  The  second  edition 
should  take  its  place  alongside  the.  first  as  a 
classic  collection  of  readings  in  sociaJ  stratifi¬ 
cation.  It  will  be  widely  used  as  a  reference  in 


rpnipdikt.  MICHAEL,  ed.  Postwar  German 
theatre*  an  anthology  of  plays;  ed.  and  tr. 
Mfchall  Blnedikt  and  George  E.  Wellwarth. 
348p  $7.50  Dutton 

832  German  drama — Collections  ^  eb-^izya 
A  collection  of  plays  written  in  Gernmn 
frmn  1943  to  1962.  ‘"Two  of  the  ten  playw.righte 
are  Swiss,  one  is  a  Hungarian  living  in 
Rv/itzerland,  ancl  one  was  a  prewar  draina^st. 
Eight  of  the  eleven  pj^ays.are  Na¬ 

tion)  Contents:  Introduction,  by  G.  E.  Vyeil 
warth:  The  raft  of  the  Medus^ 

’Che  outsider,  by  W^.  Borchert:  Dr.  Korezak  afid 
the  children,  by  E.  Sylvanus:  Incident  at  twi¬ 
light,  by  F.  Diirrenmatt:  The  great  fu^  of 
Philip  Hotz  by  M.  Frisch:  Freedom  for  Clem¬ 
ens  by  T.  Dorst:  Let’s  eat  hairl  by  C.  Laszlo: 
The  Chinese  icebox,  by  C.  Daszlo:  Rocking  ba^ 
and  fourth,  by  G.  Grass:  Nightj^ce,  by  W. 
Hildesheimer:  The  tower,  by  P.  Weiss. 

“As  the  first  anthology  of  German  drama  to 
appear  with  the  designation  ‘postwar’  rather 
than  ‘modern,’  ‘twentieth-century,  or  con¬ 
temporary,’  this  volume  contains,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  transition  through  which  the  outlook 
of  the  Germans  has  gone  .in  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades  ...  Its  real  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  postwar  theater  is  the  remarkably 
straightforward  presentation  of  the  chara^er- 
istics  which  give  a  unifying  trend  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  dramatic  efforts  of  our  times.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  changes  in  the  German  conscious¬ 
ness  forms  the  core  of  .Wel^arth  s  excellent 
18-page  introduction,  while  the  assertions  are 
skillfully  demonstrated  by  very-  readable  and 
scrupulously  accurate  translations.  ...  ihe 
editors  generally  have  not  selected  the  rnost 
familiar  works  of  the  relevant  dramatists,  but. 
for  reasons  of  brevity,  plays  that,  demonstrate 
in  concisely  di*awn  scenes  the  mam  tendencies 
of  the  past  20  years.  A  valuable  anthology  for 
undergraduate  librari^.” 

Choice  4:678  S  67  170w 
“Some  of  the  pieces  included,  such  as  Bpr- 
chert’s  The  Outsider,  are  excellent  representa¬ 
tives  of  postwar  (jerman  theatre.  Other  promi- 
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BENEDIKT,  MICHAEL — Continued 
nent  dramatists,  such  as  Duri'enmatt  and  Gra^, 
are  represented  by  little-known  works.  The 
failure  to  include  the  work  of  certain  pthw 
authors,  Zuckmayer  and  Lenz,  for  example,  is 
also  questionable.  .  .  .  The  translations  gener¬ 
ally  read  well,  but  contain  .a  host  of  nnnor 
errors  and  some  serious  misunderstandings. 

T  TC  I^US'SLtA 

Library  J  92:1175  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
“None  [of  the  plays]  is  by  an  East  German; 
and  of  West  Germany’s  important  writers  for 
the  stage,  Kolf  Hochhuth,  Martin  Walser  and 
Christian  Geissler  are  left  out.  .  .  .  The  leit¬ 
motiv  of  this  disappointingly  biased  selection 
is  the  entrapped  and  self-pitying  intellectual 
in  the  modern  world,  which  does  not  give  a 
fair  picture  of  the  German  drama  today.  A 
notable  treasure  in  the  volume  (apart  from  the 
three  full-length  classics  by  Kaiser,  Borchert 
and  Sylvanus)  is  Tankred  Dorst’s  witty  ‘Free¬ 
dom  for  Clemens,’  about  a  man  who  prefers 
yearning  for  freedom  to  actually  choosing  it 
when  it  is  offered.’’  E.  R.  Von  Freiburg 

Nation  205:186  S  4  ’67  130w 


with  tragedy,  such  as  through  the  use  of  the 
T  [or  training]  Group.”  (Library  J)  These  es¬ 
says  have  appeared  previously  in  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  Daedalus,  Journal  of  Social  Issues 
and  Adult  Education. 


“[Benne’s]  analysis  and  proposals  dese^e 
serious  consideration.  Educators  will  find  this 
book  full  of  valuable  Information  and  Insights.  ’ 
Howard  Ozmon  „  „ 

Library  J  92:2398  Je  15  ’67  140w 
“[This]  unifies  twenty  years  of  essays  through 
its  focus  on  crisis.  By  involving  Man  the  De¬ 
cider  in  such  dramatic  components  as  act,  scene, 
agencj;^,  and  the  like,  Benne  rejects  narrow  psy¬ 
chological  motivation  as  the  essence  of  human 
suffering.  Alienated  man,  he  argues,  relies  in 
vain  on  suburban  escape,  restrictive  specializa¬ 
tion,  or  fantasy  as  answers  to  his  quest  for 
autonomy  within  organization.  What  he  must 
learn  is  to  face  current  Issues  in  a  world  tired 
of  liberal  optimism.  Hope  springs  eternal  in 
this  splendid  book.  But  the  approach  is  tightly 
analytical.  There  is  nothing  meaJymouthed 
here.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:95  S  16  ’67  lOOw 


BENESCH,  OTTO.  German  painting;  from 
Dfirer  to  Holbein;  text  by  Otto  Benesch  [tr. 
by  H.  S.  B.  Harrison].  197p  col  il  $29.50 
Skira 

759.3  Painting,  German — History.  Painting, 
Renaissance  66-22489 

This  book  is  an  expanded  version  of  a  lec¬ 
ture  course  given  at  the  University  of  Viemia 
in  1959-1960.  The  paintings  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  “certain  general  concepts  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  imminent 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  humanist  revival 
of  classical  antiquity,  a  new  conception  of  Man 
and  of  space,  and  a  new  awareness  of  nature.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:334  D  1  ’66  300w 
Choice  4:648  S  ’67  140w 


“Unfortunately,  many  works  are  described  in 
the  text  which  do  not  appear  in  reproduction. 
As  in  all  Skira  publications,  the  illustrations 
are  the  main  feature,  and  they  are  brilliant. 
They  will  appeal  to  the  general  public  more 
than  will  the  text,  which  is  directed  towards 
the  serious  student  and  scholar.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  an  important  work  for  the  art  shelves 
of  any  library  wishing  to  extend  its  holdings 
on  German  painting.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  92:226  Ja  15  ’67  170w 
“[This]  new  Skira  volume  .  .  .  initiates  a 
series  on  the  German  school  along  the  lines 
of  the  same  publisher’s  earlier  series  on  Italian, 
French,  Flemish  and  Spanish  painting.  As  Ger¬ 
man  painting  is  so  much  less  familiar  to  us 
and  so  much  less  popular,  the  book  is  particu¬ 
larly  welcome.  The  text  by  the  late  Otto 
Benesch,  the  Viennese  art  historian  who  was 
director  of  the  Albertina  in  Vienna,  provides 
a  very  straightforward  introduction  to  the 
period  from  the  15th  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th.  One’s  interest  naturally  focuses  on 
the  main  protagonists — Diirer,  the  two  Holbeins, 
Albrecht  Altdorfer  and  Mathias  Grunewald — 
but  the  book  is  no  less  valuable  for  its  ample 
representation  of  the  minor  figures.  The  color- 
plates  meet  Skira’ s  customary  high  standard.” 
Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  ’66  250w 


.[Ihis]  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Skira  publications  textually  as  well  as  visually, 
v.r  ,■  freshness,  movement,  and  color  of 

[its]  illustrations  ...  is  well  matched  by  its 
text  which  adds  logic  and  immense  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  previous  qualities.  .  .  .  The  text 
crackles  with  the  excitement  of  the  paintings 
with  which  it  deais,  a  triumph  for  both  the 
author  and  the  publisher.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxviii  summer  ’67  190w 


BENNE,  KENNETH  D.  Education  for  tragedy: 

for  modern  man. 

203p  $7  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 


370.19  Educational  sociology  67-1784' 

The  “Berenson  Professor  of  Human  Relation: 
at  Boston  University  believes  that  a  sense  o 
tragedy  should  be  an  important  educationa 
concern.  He  traces  the  influence  of  tragedy  li 
art,  literature,  drama,  and  poetry,  and  show: 
Its  relationship  to  man  down  through  the  cent¬ 
uries.  He,  [argues]  ...  the  need  for  a  sense  o 
tragedy  m  modern  man,  and  [suggests]  its 
importance  in  philosophies  like  existentialism 
...  He  outlines  ways  to  bring  people  to  grips 


BENNETT,  ARNOLD.  Letters  of  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett;  V  1.  Letters  to  J.  B.  Pinker;  ed.  by 
James  Hepburn.  427p  pi  $10  Oxford 
B  or  92  66-75508 

“This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  letters 
from  Arnold  Bennett;  it  is  entirely  devoted  to 
his  letters  on  business  matters  to  his  literary 
agent,  J.  B.  Pinker,  and  after  his  death  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  firm.  Professor  Hep¬ 
burn  gives  us  450  out  of  a  totai  of  2,600  such 
letters,  covering  thirty  years  from  1901  to 
Bennett’s  death.”  (Economist) 


Choice  4:286  My  ’67  230w 
“One  approaches  the  book  with  more  awe 
than  pleasure.  But,  as  one  reads,  pleasure 
creeps  over  one — the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  job 
really  well  done,  coupled  with  the  fun  of  learn¬ 
ing  about  other  people’s  business.  Towards  the 
end  the  book  gets  positively  gripping.” 

Economist  220:1152  S  17  ’66  330w 
“These  letters  cannot  be  valued  too  highly 
in  attempting  to  understand  Bennett.  .  .  .  Aside 
from  Bennett’s  anxiety  about  his  income  the 
letters  reveal  his  growing  assurance  about  his 
craft.  Moreoyer.  the  volume  tells  us  much 
about  the  changing  conditions  of  publishing 
during  the  first  30  years  of  the  century.  Of  in¬ 
terest  mainly  to  specialists  in  the  English  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  period,  the  book  belongs  in  aca¬ 
demic  and  large  public  collections.”  J.  R.  Will¬ 
ingham 

Library  J  92:230  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:521  O  7  ’66  1050w 
“Apart  from  showing  vividly  the  incredible 
amount  of  work — journalistic  as  well  as  liter¬ 
ary — that  Bennett  took  on  in  the  1900s,  [this 
volume]  does  nothing  to  illuminate  Bennett  the 
writer,  since  .  .  .  il  is  the  businessman  who 
dominates  this  collection.  Indeed,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  may  deflect  attention  from  Bennett 
the  serious  artist,  since  it  reinforces  ihe  popu¬ 
lar  conception  ...  of  a  calculating  careerist, 
only  concerned  with  money  and  material  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  .  One  needs  to  know  that  there  was 
this  aspect  of  Bennett’s  personality,  but  it  is 
wearisome  to  have  it  displayed  in  detail  over 
so  many  pages,  in  letters  that  resemble  com¬ 
pany  reports  more  than  anything  else.  Much  of 
this  .  book  IS  frankly  turgid  and  makes  dull 
reading,  although  the  total  impression  it  gives 
will  no  doubt  be  set  in  perspective  when  for¬ 
mer  volumes  appear,  containing  letters  written 
to  Bennett’s  family  and  literary  friends.” 

TLS  O1190  D  22  ’66  500w 


BENNETT,  G.  V.,  ed.  Essays  in  modern 
English  church  history;  in  memory  of 
Norman  Sykes;  ed.  by  G.  V.  Bennett  &  J.  D. 
Walsh.  227p  $5.75  Oxford 


274.2  Great  Britain — Church  history.  Sykes. 

Norman  66-10794 

A  “volume  of  essays  dedicated  to  the  late 
dean  of  Winchester,  who  earned  his  reputation 
for  historical  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
London  and  at  Cambridge.”  (J  Religion) 
Select  list  of  the  books,  articles,  and  principal 
reviews  written  by  Norman  Sykes.  Index. 


Nine  former  students  of  the  late  Norman 
^^®  clarity  and  objectivity  which 
that  Cambridge  historian  always  brought  to  his 
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own  work.  .  .  .  Parker’s  essay  on  More’s 
Utopia  (the  opening  essay)  and  E.  G.  Rupp’s 
historiographical  note  on  R.  W.  Dixon  (the 
closing  essay)  are  among  the  best.” 

Choice  3:7S4  N  ’66  170w 
‘‘[Sykes’s]  most  Important  achievement  was 
rescuing  the  study  of  English  church  history 
from  the  bias  of  nineteenth-centucy  partisan¬ 
ship.  Everything  he  wrote  .  .  .  was  based  upon 
a  fresh  study  of  the  sources,  a  study  that 
contributed  heavily  to  the  accessibility  of  those 
sources.  .  .  .  All  of  [these  essays]  are  in  the 
Sykes  tradition.  The  reader  is  struck  by  the 
continuing  theme  of  church-state  relations  as 
it  modulates  into  several  variations,  but  know¬ 
ing  Sykes’s  paramount  Interest  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  one  is  impressed  by  the  breadth  of  cover¬ 
age  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  Walsh’s  eminently  readable  ‘Origins 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival’  should  be  required 
reading  for  any  student  of  English  Christianity. 
.  .  .  'The  select  Bibliography  of  Sykes’s  work 
will  exasperate  one  desirous  of  seeing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  accomplishment  appropriately  noted. 
In  this  day  of  bibliographical  interest,  it  is 
hard  to  .iustify  the  omission  of  any  [of]  such  a 
scholar’s  writings.”  J.  L.  Moreau 

J  Religion  41:149  Ap  ’67  500w 


BENNETT,  GEORGE  HAROLD.  See  Bennett, 

H. 


BENNETT,  HAL.  A  wUderness  of  vines.  345p 
$4.95  Doubleday  66-17441 


The  setting  for  this  first  novel  is  rural  Vir¬ 
ginia  between  1920  and  1939.  It  concerns  ‘‘a 
community  of  Negroes  who  imitate  among 
themselves  the  white  code  of  discrimination  by 
color.  [The  community  ranges]  from  almost- 
white  Miss  Ida  who  represents  the  ruling 
aristocracy  in  her  white  mansion  on  the  hiil, 
to  the  darkest  who  iive  in  the  snake-infested 
swamps.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


‘‘[This  book]  throws  light  on  all  people  who 
slavishly  truckle  to  community  authority  even 
when  that  authority  is  resting  on  outrageously 
insane  principles.  .  .  .  The  social  and  sexual 
tensions  of  the  story  build  to  a  climax  that  is 
believably  violent  and  monstrous.  Bennett  is 
at  one  with  his  mordant  story  of  the  distortions 
of  class  values,  and  he  has  told  it  with  earthy 
humor  and  poetic  understanding.  He  is  not 
another  first  novelist  of  promise.  He  has 
arrived,  and  he  brings  insights  that  pierce  the 
surface  of  color.”  Morris  Renek 

Book  Week  p8  O  2  ’66  350w 


“The  atmosphere  of  moral  dalliance  brutal 
bias,  and  joie  de  vivre  suggests  the  influences 
of  Erskine  Caldwell  and  Ralph  Ellison;  but  the 
real  model  is  most  likely  Faulkner,  for  the 
major  habit  of  style  here  is  compassion,  a  true 
feeling  for  human  beings — ^white,  yellow,  and 
black — despite  their  idiocies.  A  reader  cannot 
help  respecting  Bennett’s  sensitivity  and  artic¬ 
ulateness,  but  neither  can  he  remain  patient 
with  the  persistent  thinness  of  the  narrative, 
the  repetitiveness,  and  the  so-what  ending, 
Bennett  is  a  writer  of  exciting  talent  and  in¬ 
tegrity  who  badly  needs  a  worthwhile  story  to 
tell  Recommended  only  for  large  fiction  collec¬ 


tions.” 


Choice  4:529  J1  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:3465  J1  ’66  170w 
“The  opening  pages  are  brilliantly  mordant. 
In  a  deadpan  prose  Mr.  Bennett  acidly  presents 
his  setting,  a  county  home  for  coloured  orphans 
[which]  presents  an  Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  version  of  racial  discrimination. 

.  .  Unfortunately,  the  power  of  these  opening 
pages  is  dissipated  by  the  rest  of  the  book, 
which  is  relatively  sentimental.  ...  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  unable  to 
sustain  his  Swiftian  ‘cool’.” 

TLS  p515  Je  8  ’67  150w 


of  arms  to,  and  organize,  a  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  force  of  the  island’s  loyal  Africans,  Arabs 
£md  Indians.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  journalist’s  fiction^  account  of 
events  resembling  the  recent  revolution  in  .Zan¬ 
zibar.  .  .  .  There  is  much  killing  and  violence. 
Bennett  appears  to  have  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Africa,  particularly  racial  difficulties 
and  the  explosive  effects  of  nationalism.  There 
are  marvelous  descriptions  of  African  scenery 
and  his  characterization  is  generally  good,  but 
the  book  is  weakened  by  allusions  to  actual 
political  figures  and  events.  For  example,  pre¬ 
senting  Nyerere  as  pro-Communist  does  dis¬ 
service  to  a  man  who,  according  to  available 
information,  is  anti -Communistic.  Because  of 
this,  a  strong  recommendation  for  purchase 
cannot  be  given.”  R.  G.  Mclnnis 

Library  J  91:5426  N  1  ’66  250w 
Library  J  91:6213  D  15  ’66  70w  [YA] 


“Bemiett’s  [book],  much  given  to  generaliza¬ 
tions,  ,  .  .  [has]  some  effective  action  scenes 
and  background  color,  and  a  general  shallow¬ 
ness  in  character  and  substance.”  Anthony 
Boucher  .  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  D  18  ’66  80w 
“Bennett  is  a  very  good  writer  in  the  early 
Hemingway  mode.  He  is  also  a  newsi>aperman 
of  wide  experience  in  Tanzania  and  elsewhere 
in  English-speaking  Africa,  and  this  gives  his 
book  a  depth  of  sophistication  about  the  tangle 
of  racial  and  cultural  forces  confronting  con¬ 
temporary  East  Africa.” 

New  Yorker  42:241  N  26  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:40  Ja  28 


’67  30w 


BENNETT,  JEREMY.  British  broadcasting  and 
the  Danish  resistance  movement,  1940-1946: 
a  study  of  the  wartime  broadcasts  of  the 
B.B.C.  Danish  service.  266p  $10  Cambridge 
940.53  World  War,  1939-1945— Denmark. 
World  War,  1939-1946— Propaganda.  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  66-17533 

The  author  “describes  the  organization  and 
the  work  of  the  Danish  section  of  the  BBC 
European  Service  between  1940  and  1945,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  policies  towards  German-occupied 
Denmark  adopted  by  the  BBC,  and  its  propa¬ 
ganda  advisers,  .  .  .  [and]  analyses  the  effects 
of  wartime  broadcasting  to  Denmark.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Inman 

Am  Hist  R  73:129  O  ’67  360w 
Choice  4:644  S  ’67  160w 
Economist  222:832  Mr  4  ’67  380w 
“This  thoroughly  documented  book  is  based 
on  both  published  and  unpublished  material  as 
well  as  on  personal  interviews.^  It  certainly 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  B.B.(3.  filled  a 
deep  psychological  need  for  the  people  in  the 
occupied  countries — a  fact  that  this  reviewer, 
who  spent  the  war  years  in  occupied  Denmark, 
can  wholeheartedly  substantiate.  This  book 
should  be  counted  among  the  increasing  number 
of  excellent  titles  highlighting  a  phase  of  World 
War  II.  For  specialized  collections.”  Walter 
Wolff 

Library  J  91:6079  D  15  '66  260w 
“The  story  of  the  evolution  of  B.B.C.  policy 
and  of  its  place  in  the  general  policy  (ff  politi¬ 
cal  warfare  is  excellently  told  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
He,  of  course,  suffers  from  some  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  secrecy  of  the  government. 
Some  questions,  he  ironically  points  out,  can 
be  answered  only  in  1992  under  the  present  re¬ 
strictions.  ...  A  great  deal  is  revealed  about 
the  general  organization  of  broadcasting  to 
Europe  and  even  about  the  secret  broadcast¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  One  or  two  minor  errors  might  be 
noticed,  .  .  .  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
innocently  or  not,  Horsholt  Hansen’s  account 
of  the  role  and  achievements  of  American  trade 
unions  during  the  war  is  quite  remarkably  ex¬ 
aggerated.” 

TLS  pl04  F  9  ’67  850w 


BENNETT,  JACK.  Ocean  road.  230p  $4.95  Little 

66-21987 

“Africans  trained  in  Communist  China  have 
assassinated  the  sultan  and  taken  control  _  of 
an  island  nation  that  has  just  obtained ,  in¬ 
dependence.  Adam  Grand,  a  chai'ter  fisffing- 
boat  operator,  reluctantly  .  •  agrees,  [with 
the  British  Secret  Service]  to  take  a  shipment 


BENNETT,  JONATHAN.  Kant’s  analytic.  261p 
$10;  pa  $3.45  Cambridge 

121  Kant,  Immanuel— Critique  of  pure  rea¬ 
son  [66-15281] 

This  is  a  commentary  on  the  first  half  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  The  author,  who  is 
lecturer  in  moral  science  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  “believes  that  we  understand  Kant 
only  in  proportion  as  we  can  say,  clearly  and 
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BENNETT,  JONATHAN — Continued 
in  contemporary  terms,  what  his  problems 
were,  which  of  them  are  still  problems  and 
what  contribution  Kant  makes  to  their  solu¬ 
tion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Consumer  Drink  Me,  .  .  .  the  Art  Paleness 
Drink  Me,  .  .  .  [and]  The  Responsible  Citizen 
Drink  Me.  .  .  .  Tragically,  the  authors  claim, 
Alice  after  tasting  and  testing  sometimes  aJl 
seven  of  the  Drink  Me’s  begins  to  feel  curi- 
ouser  and  curiouser.’  ”  (Best  Sell) 


“At  critical  junctures  [Bennett]  frequently 
compares  the  doctrines  of  Kant  with  those  of 
Wittgenstein,  Strawson,  Ayer,  and  other  con¬ 
temporaries.  A  thoroughly  modern  treatment 
of  Kant  has  been  needed  for  some  time,  as 
most  of  the  standard  works  in  the  field  .  .  . 
have  viewed  Kant  from  a  purely  traditional 
or  historical  context.  Bennett’s  scholarship  and 
point  of  view  combine  to  make  this  book  of 
prime  importance  for  students  of  modern  phil¬ 
osophy.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:684  S  ’67  160w 
“In  his  understandable  desire  to  avoid  the 
tone  of  unctuous  reverence  [Mr.  Bennett  is] 
frequently  patronizing  and  abusive.  .  .  .  Fortu¬ 
nately  Lhis]  rather  disagreeable  bark  is  worse 
than  his  analytical  bite.  .  .  .  [However  he] 
Ignores  the  important  aim  of  the  Critical  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  providing  a  philosophical. foundation 
tor  nmthematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bennett’s  suggestion  that  ‘the  most  in¬ 
teresting  truths  which  Kant  calls  “synthetic 
a  vnon  are  ‘unobvious  analytic  truths  un¬ 
der  which  certain  distinctions  can  be  made’ 

criticism  of  the  trans- 
deduction  is  clear,  acute  and  justi- 
best  in  the  discussion 
iu®  Analogies  of  Experience’,  in  particular 
of  the  Second  Analogy.  He  holds  .  .  .  that  al¬ 
though  an  objective  realm  must  obey  causal 
the  obedience  need  not  be  perfect 
ffiut]  the  emergence  of  quantum  mechanics 
^pduire  more  drastic  revisions 
Second  Analogy  By  not  discussing  this 
problem  Mr.  Bennett  fails  to  live  up  to  his 
promise  tO'  translate  the  Kantian  problems  into 
modem  terms  and,  one  might  add,  to  the  spirit 
of  Kant  s  philosophical  undertaking.” 

TLS  p477  Je  1  ’67  ISOOw 

BENNETT,  JOSEPHINE  WATERS.  Measure 
ColuS""u®ni^"  entertainment.  208p""|| 

William.  Measure  for 
measure  66-15764 

ure  Lt^lonv  wn®  “Measure  for  Meas- 
^  j  been  a  victim  of  misunderstand- 

®o, ’^sequent  depreciation.  First  idlSti- 
ned  as  a  dark  comedy’  or  ‘problem  nlav  ’  If 
later  was  ‘rehabilitated’  as  an  allegoiw  or  nmral- 
b(ay  on  the  theme  of  forgiveness  rShe 

considers  that  the  play]  wa£  llplcfally  6h[.len 
James  Christmastide  diversion  for 

T  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  Duke 
®  self-portrait  as  set  forth  in  his 
nf  ^1^  ®°”’  t^®  BasiUkon  Dorow.  The  role 

iuggMt?Dr®  •Renriei?'®?  i  ^®®"  taken 
tpSheFs  n^oterinde^^  Shakespeare  himself.” 


clearly  written  and  generally  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  .  .  .  Bennett  has  added  he^ 
fdmlrabl®  learning  to  that  of  other  schola?s 
to  produce  an  unusual  thesis.  .  It 

accerft  f ’’nf  many  scholars  will 

accept  Lall]  of  Bennett  s  conclusions,  and  tho 

ironies^  genera’ted’  ht''  T®iterences  to  the  varloul 
j  ed  by  Shakespeare  acting  the 
t^^^t  ot  the  Friar-Duke  at  James’  court  are  pro¬ 
vocative.  The  book,  in  fact,  offers  a  reasonable 
and  coherent  interpretation  of  a  most  difficult 
SioTl  01"  pot  one  is  convinced  on  the 

matter  of  tone  and  intention  ” 

Choice  4:160  Ap  ’67  160w 

Bennett,  professor  of  English  at  Hunter 
College,  spins  out  her  case  much  further  than 
need  be  (this  is  the  stuff  of  a  memorable  ar- 
tlcle  but  needs  no  book  to  support  its  cogencies) 
and  wilfulness  supplants  wit  before  the  last 

tbe^piL^TT  ^tvio’t®'^’  5*®  statement  about 

that  cannot  be  Ignored  and  one  which 

t&i^a^®^  T®®®^  oi^®' j  ^®®  been  foolishly  conten¬ 
tious.”  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:2844  Je  1  ’66  120w 


^.A.f^GARET.  Alice  in  womanland; 
tme^al/^”^'*^^*^^  mistake.  189p  il  $4.95  Pren- 

817  Parodies  67-15192 

no  choice.  She 

had  one  bottle  labeled  Drink  Me’  •  but  in  this 
pseudoparpdy,  [the  authors]  give  today’s  Alice 
seven  potions:  the  Housewife  Drink  Me 

i^®’  •  y  4.  ^be  Motherhood 
Drink  Me,  .  .  .  the  Plasunate  Drink  Me,  .  .  .  the 


“[This]  is  a  combination  of  fantasy  and  non¬ 
sense,  perceptive  enough  to  make  Alice  squu’m. 
Irreverent  and  delightful,  wild  and  uproarious 
if  read  spottily,  but  just  too  much  for  connn- 
uous  reading.  .  .  .  Shocking?  Not  really.  The 
whole  book  is  irrepressibly  flippant  but  dis¬ 
cerning.  There  is  enough  of  each  Alice  in  every 
woman  to  chagrin  the  woman  reader  and  to 
evoke  a  chortle  from  the  man  lucky  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  delve  into  W^omanland  with 
Alice.”  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  27:157  J1  15  ’67  470w 


“This  book  is,  as  the  title  Indicates,  a  humor¬ 
ous  indictment  of  the  books  on  the  modern 
woman  with  which  the  market  has  been  flooded 
in  recent  years.  .  .  .  The  author  parodies  such 
writers  as  Phvllis  McGinley,  Betty  Friedan,  and 
Jean  Kerr.  Humor  is  of  course  an  individual 
taste;  personally  I  feel  that,  although  there  are 
many  genuinely  funny  sections,  much  of  the 
pro.se  is  unduly  exaggerated  in  the  manner  of 
Hollywood  slapstick.  Margaret  Bennett  [pseu¬ 
donym  for  two  widely-traveled  westcoast  librar¬ 
ians  who  are  also  writers  and  housewives — 
Barbara  Toohey  and  June  Biermann)  is  often 
too  punny  to  he  funnj^.  The  exception  is  verse, 
which  is  always  hilarious.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  libraries  with  many  women  patrons!”  Lola 
Dudley 

Library  J  92:1946  My  16  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Franklin 

Library  J  92:1946  My  15  '67  220w 


BENNETT,  MELBA  BERRY.  The  stone 
mason  of  Tor  house:  the  life  and  work  of 
Robinson  Jeffers;  foreword  by  Lawrence 
Clark  Powell.  264p  U  $10  Anderson  &  Ritchie 
B  or  92  Jeffers,  Robinson  66-17923 

A  chronicle  of  the  life  and  development  of 
the  20th  century  American  poet.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Mrs.  Bennett’s  perceptive  biography  affords 
new  insights  into  the  poet  and  his  work. 
Jeffers  comes  through  as  a  heroic,  uncom¬ 
promising,  taciturn  man  who  cherished  his 
privacy  and  solitude  and  enjoyed  the  close¬ 
ness  of  his  family  at  their  stone  house  at 
Carmel,  California.  The  love  story  of  Una 
and  Robin  reads  like  a  19 -Century  romance. 
Many  of  Jeffers  early  poems  were  Inspired  by 
this  love.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
book  are  Jeffers’  comments  in  letters  on  his 
own  work  and  his  theory  of  poetry  and  some 
of  his  hard-to-obtain  public  lectures.  .  .  .  This 
book  should  be  Indispensable  to  future  biog- 
'•aphers  and  critics.”  Arnold  Smithllne 

Library  J  92:1148  Mr  15  ’67  210w 
“Jeffers  has  not  been  critically  worked  over 
by  the  professors  and  graduate  students.  We 
do  need,  then,  a  sensible  evaluation  that  will 
allow  Jeffers  to  find  his  rightful  place  in  the 
history  of  American  poetry.  The  present  book 
doesn’t  help  that  cause  at  all.  It  is  a  biog¬ 
raphy  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  an  act  of 
worship,  completely  inadequate  to  deal  criti¬ 
cally  with  the  poet.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  140w 


BENNETT,  NORMAN  R.,  ed.  New  England 
merchants  m  Africa:  a  history  through  docu¬ 
ments,  1802-1865:  ed.  by  Norman  R.  Bennett 
&  George  E.  Brooks,  Jr.  576p  il  maps  $11.50 
Boston  unlv.  press 

382  U.S. — Commerce.  Africa — Commerce 

66-11295 

“This  volume  Is  intended  to  be  a  source  book 
for  historians  of  both  African  economic  affairs 
and  American  trading  .activities.  It  presents 
annotated  unpublished  materials  drawn  from 
,  logs,  captains’  letters  to  shipowners,  un¬ 
published  autobiographies,  cargo  lists,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  from  American  consuls  in  Africa. 

‘•®®  documents  are  from  the  collections 
?®^^,®dy  Museum  and  the  Essex  Institute, 
both  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.”  (New  Eng  Q) 
Index.  ^ 


IV.  \t®?^  documents  concern  the  period  when 
the  United  .States  took  advantage  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  to  g^n  a  foothold  in  the  African 
trade  (up  to  _the  War  of  1812)  and  the  period  of 
great  expansion  of  the  legitimate  trade  (between 
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the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  Civil  War).  .  .  . 
Selections  are  chosen  primarily  for  the  light 
they  shed  on  the  African  scene.  The  editing  is 
careful  and  meaningful.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:407  S  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘The  chapters  are  highly  variable  in  content, 
with  the  later  periods  much  richer  than  earlier 
ones.  The  editors’  cross  referencing  from  one 
item  to  others  appears  to  be  well  done  and 
potentially  very  useful,  as  is  the  manifold  ex¬ 
planation  in  footnotes  of  unusual  termlnolo^. 
Also  valuable  is  the  identification  of  events, 
persons,  and  ships  and  the  extensive  notations 
to  further  information  In  published  sources.  Uhe 
hundreds  of  footnotes  represent  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  are  a  genuine  contribution.  Ihe 
index — as  is  too  often  the  case — leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  ....  This  book  s^hould 
prove  to  be  of  vaJue  to  the  historian,  but  it 
may  well  have  broader  uses,  too,  for  it  gives 
many  colorful  glimpses  into  a  virtually  unknown 
period  and  area.  General  readers,  as  well  .as 
scholars  other  than  historians,,  can  find  in¬ 
triguing  reading  here,  for  both  African  and 
New  England  interests.”  ,C.,C.  Reining 
New  Eng  Q  40:146  Mr  67  470w 


BENNIGSEN,  ALEXANDER.  Islam  in  the 

Soviet  Union  [by]  Alexandre  Bennlgsen  & 
Chantal  Lemercier-Quelauejay;  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Geoffrey  E.  Whaler  [tr.  frcOT  the 
French  by  Geoffrey  E.  Wheeler  and  Hubert 
Evans]  pub.  in  assn,  with  the  Central  Asian 
res.  centre,  London.  272p  maps  $7  Praeger 
323.1  Islam  and  state.  Muslims  in  Russia. 
Russia — ^Religion  67-133 /.i 

A  director  of  studies  and  a  research  super- 
visor  at  I’Ecole  PratiQue  des  Hautes  Etudes» 
Sorbonne.  describe  the  history  of  the  Muslim 
people  in  Russia  basing  their  “work  on  Russian 
source  materials.  .  .  I  deals  with 

‘Muslim  Russia  before  1917  :  Part  II  wiRi 
■Revolution.  Civil  War  &  Bolshevik  Triumph. 
1917-23’:  Part  III  with  ‘Russian  Islarn  under 
the  Soviet  Regime,  1920-1941’:  and  Part .IV  with 
‘Soviet  Islam  Today.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index  of  personalities.  Index  of  subjects. 

“There  is  a  consistent  tendency  to  faU  to 
relate  this  area  to  the  developments  of  either 
the  Russian  world  or  Muslim  worlds,^  and  there 
is  not  enougfh  emphasis  on  economic  aspects. 
Despite  its  faults  ^  [this]  should  be  considered 
a  very  necessary  item  for  ajiy  college  library, 
and  not  merely  because  .of  the  paucity  of  mate¬ 
rial  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  an  often 
totally  neglected  subject.  Excellent  /naps:  in¬ 
dispensable  and  most  helpful.  Footnotes  aie 
used  well  in  the  .  early  chapters  to  provide 
necessary  biographical  sketches  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  figures  involved.  A  most  valuable  work. 

‘^  Choice  4:1032  N  ’67  150w 
“There  is  considerable  evidence  that  [Islamic 
people]  are  concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  their  languages  and  their,  cultural  heritage. 

This  book  is  well  written,  competently 
translated,  and  deals  objectively  with  its  sub- 
iect  matter.  It  will  be  most  useful  to  the  reader 
with  some  background  in  the  field  but  rnay  also 
appeal  to  students  and  general  readers.  J.  C. 

Shipman j  92:1834  My  1  ’67  240w 

“[This]  is  the  work  of  two  Frenchmen  inter¬ 
ested  in  the.  history  of.  reformist  and  socialist 
movements  in  the  Muslim  world.  ...  . 
reason  the  title,  of  their  book  is 
misleading.  Religion  ^  such  pl^s  a  relaUvely 
minor  role.  Rather  Islam  is  made  to  stand  for 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  Muslim  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  Soviet  Union.  ...  It  is  the  author  s 
argument  that  the  Muslinas ,  were  better  able 
to  resist  the  Soviet  anti-religious  (^mpaigns 
than  toe  Orthodox  Church,  because  theirs  was 
a  more  collectivist  religion  whjch  admitted  no 
distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  life. 

Stanley  74:558  O  27  ’67  250w 


BENSMAN,  JOSEPH.  Dollars  and  se^e:  ideol¬ 
ogy,  ethics,  and  toe  meaning  of  work  in  profit 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  208p  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (NY) 

174  Professional  ethics.  Business  ethics.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Work  b7-135ob 

An  associate  professor  at  toe  City  College  of 
New  York  examines  the  fields  of  ‘advertising, 
university  teaching,  social  work,  ^hd  ... 
antipoverty  programs  and  diagnoses  their  char¬ 
acteristic  forms  of  occupational  stress.  The 
author,  who  himself  has  been  employed  in  each 
of  these  fields,  offers  a  .  .  .  study  of  the  way 


in  which  the  economics,  organization,  ideoli^ies, 
and  goals  of  each  occupation  aid  or  subvert 
the  individual  employee.’s  need  for  person^  ^t- 
isfaction  from  work  achieved,  s^nd  of  tne  way 
in  which  toe  internal  confi.icto  and  pres^res  of 
the  working  environment  influence  the  oyei^^ 
pattern  of  his  personality..  .  .  .  [Dr.  B^.^n 
discusses]  the  ethical  attitudes  and  consider¬ 
ations  involved  in  each  specific  area.  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  The  essay  The  Advertising  Man  ap¬ 
peared  under  toe  pseudonym  of  .Ian  Lewis  in 
The  Human  Shape  of  Work,  edited  by  P.  L. 
Berger  (BRD  1964). 

“Most  of  the  book  is  based  on  [the  author’s] 
own  experiences  and  is  uneven  in  proviai^ 
material  that  might  be  typical  of  other  such 
organizations.  For  example,  his  description  of 
an  advertising  agency  appears  to  be  applic¬ 
able  to  other  agencies,  while  his  recounting .  of 
the  handling  of  graduate  students  in  one  in¬ 
stitution  is  not  applicable  to  others.  .  .  .  ine 
section  on  advertising  reads  as  if  the  author 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  Some  parts  of  the  other  sections  sug- 
erest  a-  level  of  discourse  that  takes  place  at 
cocktail  parties,  and  toe  rest  suggest  the  more 
serious  .  .  .  discussions  which  characterize  the 
coffee  house.  .  .  .  Judged  on  that  lejel— and 
the  style  and  format  of  the  book  suggest  it  was 
intended  to  be  treated  on  that  level — the  book 
is  as  interesting  as  most  such,  discussions.  ... 
The  discussion  of  ethics  contains  useful  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  concerned  with  toe  important 
sociological  issue  of  the  buildup  of  norms 
about  appropriate,  behavior  in  ^ergent  or¬ 
ganizations  and  situations.  F.  H.  Goldner 
Am  Soc  R  32:1016  D  ’67  750w 

“Candid  and  at  times  sarcastic  ^d  humor¬ 
ous,  [the  book]  is  very  moralistic  and  represents 
an  expos6  of  the  kinds  of  unethical  Mtivities 
that  are  associated  with  important  spheres  of 
American  life.  It  should  be  read  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  mentioned  careers.  Laymen 
should  be  aware  of  its  contents  in  order  to  be 
able  to  assess  current  poverty  programs.  In 
short  it  is  a  must  book  for  the  educated  Ameri¬ 
can.  Its  style  is  good,,  but  it  could  be  better 
organized.  Some  .  sections  pould  be  omitted 
(discussion  of  socialization  in  childhopd  as  a 
factor  in  creativity).  No  index,  biblio^aphy, 
or  footnotes,  despite  the  fact  .that  some  gen¬ 
eralizations  rcfluire  documentatiom 
Choice  4:875  O  ’67  180w 

“[This  book  is]  a  perceptive,  informative,  and 
absorbing  description  of  interpersonal  and  ot|^r 
relationships  in  the  world  of  work.  .  .  .  Mn 
Bensman’s  most  barbed  comments  are  reserved 
for  the  peccadillos  of  academicians,  whose  job 
security  and  freedom  are  no  assurance  of 
fjnetivitv  or  integrity.  ,  .  .  This  is  a  valuable, 
revealing,  and  sensitive  analysis  of  the  ethics 
and  meaning  of  work  in  selected  occupatioi^ 
groups  It  is  recommended  for  college  and 
university  libraries  and  public  libraries  serving 
adult  readers.”  William  Gibelman 

Library  J  92:1172  Mr  15  ’67  250w 


BENSON,  NETTIE  LEE,  ed.  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  1810-1822:  eight  essays:  ^ 
with  an  introd.  by  Nettie  Lee  Benson.  243p 
$5  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

972  Mexico — Politics  and  government.  Spam 
—Colonies  65-21301 

This  book  consists  of  eight  “seminar  papers 
by  [University  of]  Texas  graduate  studento, 
plus  a  brief  introduction  and  conclusion  by  [toe 
editor].  She  asked,  the  sto^nts  to  find  out 
‘what  really  transpired  at  the  liberal  Spanish 
Cortes  (assemblies)  .of  1810-14  and  1820-22,  by 
studying  toe  participation  of  the  70  Mexican 
delegates  on  selected  Questions  affecting  Mexi¬ 
co.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[The  editor’s]  Introductory  essay  demon¬ 
strates  how  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  and  lays  the.  ground  for  the  studies 
to  follow.  ...  A  certain  amount  of  unn^es- 
sary  repetition  in  these  papers  might  have  been 
eliminated.  Most  of  the  essays  are  pretty  heai^ 
going  for  the  reader,  except  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  conclusion  by  the  editor.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  of  the  publication  is,  nevertheless, 
Nearly  achieved.  It  will  be^  .impossible  .to  neglect 
this  subject  in  future  studies  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence.”  Charles  Griffin  „ 

Am  Hist  R  72:1525  J1  67  410w 
“The  essays  are  valuable  to  the  specialist  for 
numerous  points  of  detail  an.d  for  bibliograp.hi- 
cal  references  on  this  unstudied  and  fascinahng 
topic.  In  general,  however,  the  authors  shun 
interpretation.  They  add  to  the  life  work  of 
Benson  in  further  supporting  her  impoitant 
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BENSON,  N.  L. — Continued 
demonstration  that  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  the 
Constitution  of  1812  provided  the  liberal  roots 
of  Mexican  political  life.  The  significance  of 
this  fact,  however,  is  left  unplumhed.  Lacking 
here,  for  instance,  is  the  broader  Spanish  con¬ 
text  of  the  Cortes  experience.  It  is  indisputable 
but  insufficient  to  say  that  future  Mexicans 
gained  parliamenta^  experience  in  the  Cortes. 
One  must  define,  within  the  total  Hispanic  con¬ 
text,  the  nature  and  orientation  of  this  experi- 
©nc©  ** 

Choice  4:339  My  ’67  ITOv? 

TLS  pll92  D  7  ’67  200w 


where  form  steadily  emerges  from  subject, 
meter,  and  image.  But  where  earnest  crafts¬ 
manship  neglects  its  motive,  the  style  Is  often 
languid  with  fillers  surrendered  to  metrical 
appetite.  .  .  .  Sometimes  pulpitry  damages 
conclusions.  .  .  .  But  when  all  things  happily 
combine,  Mr.  Bentley  makes  a  gentle,  con¬ 
templative  poetiw.”  D.  W.  Baker 
Poetry  109:401  Mr  ’67  380w 


BENTLEY,  NICOLAS,  ed.  Russell’s  despatches 
from  the  Crimea,  1864-1866.  See  Russell,  W. 

H. 


BENTLEY,  ARTHUR  F.  The  process  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  ed.  bjr  Peter  H.  Odegard.  501p  $^6.96 
Harvard  univ.  press 

320  Political  science  66-14468 

This  “Indictment  of  the  political  science  of 
the  time  was  first  published  m  1908  [BRD  1908]. 
.  .  .  _  [The  author]  attacked  the  notion  that 
psychic  phenomena  existed  as  independent  vari¬ 
ables  and,  calling  for  empirical  and  quantitative 
methods  in  politics,  he  analyzed  group  pres¬ 
sures,  leadership,  and  public  opinion.  Above  all 
he  insisted  that  government  is  essentially  proc¬ 
ess.  an  operation  that  can  be  analyzed  objec¬ 
tively.  .  .  [Furthermore,  the  author  main¬ 
tained  that  the  individual]  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  something  apart  from  the  sociat 
process.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  text  of  this 
John  Harvard  Library  edition  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  offset  from  a  copy  of  the  original 
190^8  edition  provided  by  the  Dartmouth  College 
Library.  The  Index  has  been  expanded.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  W.  MacMahon 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:780  S  ’67  460w 
“Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  contemporary 
classics  in  political  science  .  .  .  Bentley’s  ‘study 
of  social  pressures’  challenged  traditional  think¬ 
ing  about  political  life  by  calling  for  and  of- 
fering  a  new  method  of  political  analysis.  .  .  . 

Like  all  other  classics,’  Odegard  notes  in  the 
introduction,  ‘Bentley  is  more  often  cited  than 
he  IS  read.’  Hopefully  this  will  change  In  the 
future.  ‘The  introduction  places  Bentley’s  study 
lb  historical  and  intellectual  perspective  and,  in 
a-ddition,  provides  a  handy  reference  on  an  au¬ 
thor  and  on  a  political  theory  that  continue  to 
be  of  major  interest  today.” 

Choice  4:682  J1  ’67  160w 

“[This  book]  was  not  well  received  nor  widely 
understood.  Some  of  [the  author’s]  critics  didn’t 
like  what  they  thought  he  was  saying.  Others 
knew  what  he  was  saying  but  liked  it  even 
less  and  nearly  everybody  in  academia  was 
shocked  by  the  manner  of  the  book— and  it  had 
few  or  no  readers  outside  academia.  ...  No 
punches  were  pulled — even  when  pulling  might 
.Pbid  and  the  argument  not  have  lost 
anything.  In  effect.  .  .  .  The  Process  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  IS  mainly  a  wrecking  job.  ,  .  .  [Bent¬ 
ley  s]  basic  thesis  was  that  political  groups 
always  wanted  ‘a  piece  of  the  action’  to  use 
modern  slang.  But  there  is  no  very  profound 
types  of  action  or  the  character 
groups.  .  .  .  The  specimen  of  action 
politics  given  here  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.” 
TLS  p736  Ag  17  ’67  600w 


^^I^TLEY,  NELSON.  Sea  lion  caves,  and 
other  poems.  63p  $2  Swallow,  A. 

811  66-2010C 

A  first  book  of  poems,  many  of  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals  and  one  In  the 
anthology  Ten  Poets  (Seattle,  1962). 

“[The  author’s]  interest  in  form  has  led  him 
to  write  in  several  traditional  modes,  among 
them  terza  rima,  villanelle.  ballade,  sestina, 
even  employing  such  baroque  forms  as  poems 
shape  of  a  pyramid  and  a 
lA  •  •_>  lb  their  diction  and 

attffudes,  Bentley  s  poems  tend  to  be  under¬ 
stated  and  non-emotional  observations  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  nature  (crows,  a  summer  rain, 
Pi^®  bbl  particularly  exciting, 

the  poems  are  skillfully  made  and  perceptive. 
Like  most  .of  the  other  books  In  this  [New 
Poetry]  series  it  is  worth  purchasing  by  II- 
braries  Interested  in  contemporary  American 

Choice  3:632  O  ’66  160w 

,^‘‘N®lspn  Bentley  is  a  conscientious  crafts¬ 
man  whose  affection  for  words  and  respect  for 
form  somewhat  constrain  his  imagination.  .  .  . 
A  line  will  take  him  hours,  maybe,  and  the 
labor  pays  off  in  poems  like  Sea  Lion  Caves 


BENY,  ROLOFF.  To  everything  there  is  a 
season;  Roioff  Beny  In  Canada;  essays,  poems 
and  journals;  ed.  by  Milton  Wilson;  phot,  and 
designed  by  Roioff  Beny.  324p  il  col  II  $26 
Studio 

917.1  Canada — ^Description  and  travel — ^Views 

67-5343 

Selected  by  the  Canadian  government  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  country’s  centennial  year,  this 
volume  contains  photographs  and  reproductions, 
as  well  as  selections  of  Canadian  poetry  and 
prose.  “Moving  from  the  empty  landscape  to 
the  still  barren  North,  Mr.  Beny  pictures  the 
religious  life,  the  promise  of  the  new  cities  and 
the  new  universities,  the  art  and  architecture 
of  contemporary  Canada  and  then  moves  out 
again  to  the  chief  fact  of  Canada — the  sheer 
vastness  of  the  land.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“As  a  memorial  this  volume  is  beautiful  and 
correct  in  capturing  the  panoramic  vibrancy  of 
the  country.  Skillful  photography  and  book 
design  by  Beny,  complemented  by  Wilson’s 
editing  has  created  an  understandably  optimis¬ 
tic  composite.  Geology,  history,  economics 
(among  others)  are  glossed  by  way  of  good 
photographs  .  .  .  and  quotes  from  writings 
.  .  .  .  Lovely,  but  meant  only  for  complete 
Canadiana  collections.” 

Choice  4:1042  N  ’67  80w 


‘‘The  most  Important  thing  to  be  said  about 
this  book  is  ‘Buy  it!’  Roioff  Beny,  expatriate 
Canadian  painter  and  photographer,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  study  which  is  almost  a  definitive 
statement  of  the  spirit  and  the  beauty  of 
Canada.  His  photographs — each  a  work  of  art 
in  its  own  right — are  blended  with  some  of  the 
best  of  Canadian  poetry,  and  with  brief  evoca¬ 
tive  essays  by  Canadian  intellectuals,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  delightful  book.  .  .  .  The  full  panorama 
IS  here,  including  a  suitably  bejarg'oned  essay 
by  Marshall  McLuhan.  Both  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries  should  give  this  masterpiece  a 
place  of  honor.”  M.  S.  Cross 

Library  J  92:2671  J1  ’67  170w 
“[’Thi^s  book]  is  a  highly  artistic  product. 
Its  photographs  are  works  of  art,  poetic  evoca- 
©■'’■en  at  times  mystical.  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Beny  s  photographs  is  less  to  report  than 
to  give  impressions.  These  are  utterly  vivid. 
...  If  there  is  one  criticism,  it  is  that  there 
are  few  photographs  of  people.”  Tania  Long 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  9  ’67  210w 


BERARDO,  FELIK  IVI 

ceptual  frameworks 
Nye.  F.  I. 


.,  jt.  ed.  Emerging  con- 
in  family  analysis.  See 


BE^KBUSSE,  EDWARD  J.  The  United  States  in 

Puerto  Rico,  1898-1900.  274p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N. 

C.  press 

972.95  Puerto  Rico — Politics  and  government 

66-19279 

‘‘This  book  seeks  to  emphasize  the  tensions 
and  essential  changes  that  occurred  during  the 
last  years  of  Spain’s  hegemony  and  the  first 
years  of  United  States  sovereignty  [in  Puerto 
Rico].  (Iintrod)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  opening  section,  devoted  to  background 
material  .  .  is  perfunctorily  handled,  and  one 

wonders  how  many  readers  Ignorant  of  Spanish 
will  tackle  _  so  special  a  monograph  as  this. 
This  diffusion  of  focus  shows  up  again  in 
disjointed  sections  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  .  .  .  More  important,  the  book  is  bereft 
of  any  thesis  worthy  of  the  name.  Obviously. 
It  describes  a  process  of  imperialism,  first 
naked,  then  slightly  clothed  with  the  coming 
of  civil  government.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
to  relate  the  events  meaningfully  to  the  Ameri- 
can  impepal  venture  as  a  whole  or  to  the 

literature  on  imperial- 

ism,  jH ,  (J.  (jatGll 

Am  Hist  R  72:1610  J1  ’67  440w 
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“The  study  is  broader  than  its  title  indicates. 
[Part  I]  provides  a  useful  synthesis  of  Puerto 
Rico’s  evolution  within  the  Spanish  empire 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Part  u  con¬ 
tains  a  balanced  and  realistic  account  of  Unitea 
States  military  government  under  Generals 
Brooke,  Henry,  and  Davis  and  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  civilian  rule  under  Goveivnor  Allen. 

.  .  .  [The]  book  seems  somewhat  unfinishea 
and  keeps  overflowing  its  narrow  timespan. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  should  command  more  attention 
because  of  its  concern  with  ideas  and  its  au¬ 
thor’s  sensitivity  to  the  conditions  of  Puerto 
Rican  society  and  to  the  diverse  personalities 
who  provided  island  leadership  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.”  R.  M.  Morse 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:213  My  ’67  480w 
Choice  4:1026  N  ’67  140w 
“This  book  is  a  study  in  depth  of  the  crucial 
but  historically  neglected  years  when  Puerto 
Rico  passed  from  Spanish  to  North  American 
jurisdiction.  Without  question,  this  period 
must  be  fully  understood  to  evaluate  the  is¬ 
land’s  subsequent  development.  The  author 
wisely  extends  his  research  beyond  the  three- 
year  period  of  1898  to  1900., ...  It  is  regrettable, 
however,  that  some  of  the  perfunctory  taslw, 
such  as  indexing  and  the  compilation  of  a  bib¬ 
liography,  do  not  measure  up  to  the  profes¬ 
sionally  high  standards  maintained  m  the  text. 
...  In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  the  work  is 
a  well-written,  profound,  and  substantially 
documented  study.  It  is  a  clear,  multifaceted 
analysis  of  a  complicated  period  and  makes  a 
real  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  political  development.’  Jerome 
Fischman 


BERC’(<MAN,  EVELYN.  The  heir  of  Sta^el- 

ings;  a  novel  of  Innocence  and  evil.  235p  Jf.ou 

Doubleday 

67-16900 

“Davina  Milne  takes  on  the,  training  and 
education  of  young  ‘William,  heir  to  Lord 
Stanyon  of  Starvelings.  The  ereat  estaxe  is 
crumbling  and  decaying  and  the  child  is  a  nlthy, 
mistreated  illiterate  who  is  as  wild  as  the 
countryside.  Lord  Stanyon  is  a  cripple,  para¬ 
lyzed  from  the  waist  down,  and  just  as  evil  as 
his  rude  servant  Porcher.  .  .  .  Life  goes  on 
relatively  smoothly  until  the  day  Davina  goes 
into  Starvelings  Folly,  a  grotesque  grotto  and. 
finally,  confronts  Lord  Stanyon  and  Porcher. 
(Library  J) 

“[This]  is  simpler  than  most  [gothic  novels] 
and  presumably  based  on  the  facts  given  the 
author  by  Rupert  Gunnis,  an  authority  ori  Eng¬ 
lish  family  histories.  .  .  .  That  D^ina  is 
rewarded  for  her  vu'tue  is  conmendable  but 
her  reward  is  a  bit  far-fetched.  .Lord  Stan- 
von’s  lechery  is  unbelievable  at  his  advanced 
age  and  decrepitude,  but  then  where  would 
the  story  be  without  it?  Evil  is  referred  to 
often,  but  not  clearly  demonstrated  and  that 
is  a  flaw  in  the  story.  •  -  •  [This]  is  fast  mov¬ 
ing.  interesting,  suspenseful,  and  worthy  of  its 

author.”  ^g®-s^|^^27:213  S  1  ’67  330w 

Reviewed  by^Jane  Manftorniow  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudrt 

“The  new  Mistress  of  the  Gothic  should  be 
Evelyn  Berckman.  .  .  .  Because  [she]  is  a 
serious  and  able  writer,  none  of  these  tradi¬ 
tional  stencils  comes  out  quite  as  usual.  The 
innocent  governess  is  at  once  sensitive  and 
astonishingly  resolute  and  sensible:  the  temble 
master  does  not  soften  into  a  rmnantic  fi^re, 
but  becomes  evil  incarnate;  and  the  difficult 
child  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  original  character 
creations  I  have  met  for  quite  awhile.  This  is 
a  treasure  for  all  regular  readers  of  such 
romances  and  for  many  who  usually  shun 
them.”  Anthony  Boucher  oca.™ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  27  ’67  260w 

New  Yorker  43:84  S  2  ’67  140w 


BERE,  RENNIE.  The  African  elephant.  (The 
world  of  animals)  96p  il  col  il  $2.95  Golden 
press 

699  Elephants — Juvenile  literature  66-20195 

This  “account  begins  with  the  author’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  baby  elephant  named  De  Bono. 
It  then  discusses  the  society  of  elephants,  meir 
natural  history  and  way  of  life,  as  well  as 


their  relationship  with  other  animals  mid  wth 
man.  .  .  .  Gracfe  twelve  and  up.  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  _ 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:731  D  ’66  60w 
“There  is  a  great  deal  of  solid  information 
here  about  elephants  conveyed  in  an  inforn^ 
narrative  style,  'fihe  author  was  ^lef  warden 
in  the  “Uganda  National  Parks  and  brings  to  the 
book  a  broad  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  well 
as  interesting  first-person  accounts  of  specific 
encounters  with  elephants.  .  .  .  The  book  will 
hold  interest  for  many  age  levels,  but  the  smafi 
print  and  advanced  vocabulary  and  writing 
style  make  the  text  suitable  for  upper  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  The  excellent  photographs,  ,some 
in  black  and  white  and  some  very  handsi^e 
ones  in  color,  will  be  enjoyed  by  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  also.”  Lois  Ewald 

Library  J  92:875  F  15  67  130w 
“The  writing  is  highly  agreeable,  and  the  fac¬ 
tual  information  is  adroitly  handled.  What 
might  have  been  dry  statistics  in  a.nother  bcxik 
becomes  fascinating  and  fresh  knowiectee  in  this 
one.  The  author  describes  relationships  with 
other  animals,  sound  production,  use  of.  eie- 
pliants  in  warfare,  and  man’s  hunger  for  ivory 
tusks.  Maps  show  distribution  of  elephants  and 
the  populations  in  different  regions.  While  ele¬ 
phant  births  are  not  frequently  witnessed,  the 
author  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
such  an  occasion  and  to  see  the  participation  oi 
the  non-pregnant  cows.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  well- 
written  book,  with  a  most  attractive  coyer  and 
splendid  photographs  skillfully  placed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  text.”.  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:80  N  ’67  120w 
“Stunning  photographs,  many  in  coIot,  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  tthis].  volume,  [a]  womi- 
while  addition  to  any  wildlife  library.  Will 
Barker  ^  ^  ^  ^3^^  g  ,gg 


BERECHIAH  BEN  NATRON Al,  HA-NAKDAN. 
Fables  of  a  Jewish  Aesop;  tr.  from  the  fox 
fables  of  Berechiah  ha-Nakdan,  by  Moses 
Hadas:  il.  with  woodcuts  by  Fritz  Kredel.  233p 
$5.95  Columbia  unlv.  press 

398.2  Fables  66-27477 

A  translation  of  the  “animal  .f^les  [of]  the 
12th-century  philosopher  Berechiah  ben  Natro¬ 
na!  Ha-Nakdan.  The  introduction  by  W.  T.  .IL 
Jackson  places  them  m  the  tradition  stemming 
from  Aesop  through  the  R-omulus  fables  of 
Phaedrus  *  the  fables  collected  by  Marie  de 
France  in  the  12th  century  and  the  Panchatan- 
tra,  are  also  suggested  as  possible  sources. 
(Library  J)  _ 

“The  interest  of  these  fables  lies  in  their  Bib¬ 
lical  language,  wry  humor,,  and  Jewish  folk  tra¬ 
dition.  S^ome  themes  running  through  the  sto¬ 
ries  are  the  exploitation  of  the  poor,  the  ag¬ 
gressive  versus  the  meek,  and  tlm  weight  the 
powerful  on  the  humble.  .  .  •  Recommended. 

Jerome  Cushman  ^  -.r  ica™ 

Library  J  91:6087  D  15  66  160w 

“The  term  ‘Jewish  Aesop’  ^may  puzzle  an 
English  reader,  for  neither  the  stones,  the 
characters,  nor  the  social  satire  appear  to  be 
particularly  Jewish:  nor  Is  there  trace  of 

relierious  didacticism  in  tii©  book.^  A^ually,, 
Je^nshness  of  these  fables  lies  in  Berechiah  s 
Hebrew,  replete  with  skillfully  used  Biblical  and 
Talmudic  quotations.  .  .  ..  Berechiah  3  charm¬ 
ing  rhymed  prose — rhythmic  but  not  metrical— 
would  in  translation  bring  forth  only  rnorwt- 
onous  doggerel,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hadas  has 
wisely  spared  us  this  ordeal.  Although  hi^s  vi¬ 
sion — precise  and  stately,  with  its  faint  ec^ 
of  classical  rhetoric — is  a  stylistic  masterpiece, 
he  has  put  a  proper  black  tie  on  the  open  col¬ 
lar  of  Berechiah’ s  Hebrew  and  subdued  some 
of  his  puns  and  linguistic  plasticity.  Curt  Le- 

Sat  R  50:40  P  11  ’67  700w 


BERG,  JEAN  DE.  The  image:  tr.  fr^  toe 
French  by  Patsy  Southgate:  pref.  by  Pauline 
Rdage.  143p  $5  Grove 

66-29270 

There  are  three  people  in  tola  novel;  A^e, 
Claire  and  Jean  who  is  Claire  s  lover.  'The 
plot  concerns  the  “subjugation  and  sexual  de- 
gradation  of  [Anne  by  Claire],  (Library  J) 

“Since  the  story  is  primarily  sadomasoclflsHc 
with  strong  lesbian  flavor,  and  extr^^y  short, 
it  might  best  be  described  as  The  120  Hours  of 
Gomm-rah.  ...  As  writing.  The  Image  is  poor 
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BERG,  JEAN  DE — Continued) 


stuff.  .  .  .  [The  main  problem]  is  certainly  not 
the  cant  of  ‘Pauline  R^age’s’  preface.  ...  No, 
the  problem  is  that  of  the  vulgarization  of  the 
forbidden.  .  .  .  There  may,  after  all,  be  some 
excuse  for  the  horrible  as  a  dread  reminder 
of  secret  spice,  as  a  tabu  whose  breaking  brings 
about  self-liberation;  but  as  the  common  cur¬ 
rency  of  street-corner  literature  it  ceases  to  be 
awful  and  becomes  vulgar.”  John  Simon 
Book  Week  p3  Ja  1  ’67  1350w 


Choice  4:285  My  '67  150w 
‘‘[The]  basic  message  [of  this  novel  is]  that 
ml  women  deeply  desire  abasement.  The  prose 
is  at  once  realistic  and  dream-like;  details 
emerge  vividly,  but  characters  are  automatons 
that  execute  the  author’s  fantasies.  The  Image 
IS  a  sadistic  short  story,  morally  Indefensible, 
styhstically  competent.  Buy  according  to  policy.” 
Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  16  ’67  140w 


‘‘This  stablemate  to  the  ‘Story  of  O’  [BRD 
1966],  complete  with  an  introduction  by  ‘O’  ’s 
author  Pauline  Rdage,  is  so  unimaginatively 
infantile  as  to  commit  the  one  unpardonable 
sin  of  the  pornographer:  dullness.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  grimness  about  these  dedicated  hobbyists 
that  smacks  less  of  Paris  than  Berlin,  the 
fetishist  s  home  office  in  days  gone  by.  The 
emphasis  is  passive,  onanistic;  the  focus  is 
cloacal,  with  a  poignant  backward  look  at 
the  trauma  of  toilet  training.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  27  ’66  230w 
New  Yorker  42:118  Ja  21  ’67  90w 


BERG,  LEILA.  Folk  tales  for  reading  and  tell- 
George  Him.  122p  $3.95  lib  bdg 
$4.09  World  pub. 

398.2  Folklore — Juvenile  literature  66-9540 
A  group  of  “folk  tales  from  many  different 
lands — among  them  India,  Scandinavia.  Africa, 
Lngland,  and  the  West  Indies.”  (Publisher's 
note)  ‘  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


The  English  compiler  of  these  18  adequate 
put  not  exceptional  retellings  provides  an  in¬ 
troduction  in  which  she  emphasizes  the  many 
nonverbal  ways  in  which  a  storyteller  commu¬ 
nicates  an  attitude  and  how  quickly  children 
respond.  While  she  does  not  describe  this  in 
mrms  of  pictures,  the  same  reasoning  applies. 
On  p.  108  IS  a  caricature  in  color  of  Haitian 
Negroes  which  employs  some  of  the  graphic 
symbols  Negroes  resent  when  they  are  used  in 
Pplffical  or  segregationist  cartoons.  .  .  .  Most 
tales  are  widely  available  elsewhere.” 
L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:327  Ja  15  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p48  N  6  ’66  80w 
'  ‘The  selection  [here]  is  admirable.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world’s  sto¬ 
ries,  and  others  excellent  and  less  familiar.  In 
her  adaptation  of  the  stories  Miss  Berg  shows 
sometimes  a  strange  insensitivity.  Polk  tales 
unadorned  but  not  as  flat  as 
this.  She  sacrifices  the  rough  music  of  the  orig- 
mal.  George  Him  s  brilliant  Illustrations  are  also 
at  variance  with  their  material.  The  fun  of  folk 
tales  can  take  care  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of 
this  goon-like  grotesquerle.” 

TLS  p446  My  19  ’66  120w 


patient  relationship  and  the  divergence  of  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  two.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  Berger’s  creative  presenta¬ 
tion  and  a  sociological  document:  the  difference 
between  Oscar  Lewis  and  Zola,  for  example, 
on  the  culture  of  poverty.”  G.  A.  Silver 

Nation  205:181  S  4  ’67  1450w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  rambling,  diffuse,  at  times 
risks  confusion  and  sentimentality,  but  it  is 
never  patronizing,  and  seldom  oversimplified. 
.  .  .  Berger  respects  Sassall  with  a  puzzled,  al¬ 
most  mystical  feeling,  and  tries  to  evaluate  his 
life  and  work  from  some  ultimate  standpoint, 
which  leads  [lim  into  difficulties.  He  concludes 
that  we  have  no  yardstick,  since  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  how  valuable  are  the  lives  he 
may  at  times  be  ‘saving’ ;  but  at  any  rate  he  has 
described  his  practice  and  his  character,  and 
we  must  try  and  Judg.e  it  and  him  for  our¬ 
selves.”  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  73:623  My  6  ’67  600w 
‘‘[This]  is  not  the  usual  maple-syrup  saga  of 
a  saint  among  radiant  rustics.  Berger’s  book 
IS  the  story  of  Sassall’s  struggle  to  come  to 
terjns .  with  the  metaphysics  of  his  profession. 
The  intense,  probing  narrative  begins  with 
several  vignette  case  studies — Illustrated  with 
Jean  Mohrs  excellent,  moody  photographs.  .  .  . 
Prom  these  vignettes,  Berger  begins  his  (and 
Sassall’s)  interpretation  of  the  metaphysics  of 
medical  practice — the  relationship  of  doctor 
and  patient,  the  role  of  tbe  doctor  in  society, 
the  psychological  transformations  Sassall  under¬ 
went  to  become  the  kind  of  doctor  he  Is.  .  .  . 
[However,]  Berger’s  explanations  of  Sassall’s 
personal  and  psychological  growth  sometimes 
become  hard  to  follow  .  .  .  For  Berger,  an  im- 
pa.ssioned  Marxist,  Sassall’s  progress  seems  a 
reflection  of  societv’s  ills.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:74  Je  26  ’67  950w 
.  ‘‘One  feels  that  the  author  admires,  likes  and 
intimately  knows  his  subject.  But  the  reader 
never  gets  to  know  him.  One  is  told  that  Dr. 
Sassall  is  married  .  .  .  that  he  suffers  periods 
of  depression  [etc.]  .  .  .  Nevertheless  one  has 
very  little  idea  of  what  he  is  really  like.  For 
even  with  his  central  figure  Mr.  Berger  is  in¬ 
terested  less  in  the  man  than  in  his  relation  to 
the  community.  .  .  .  [The  book]  Is  not  basically 
abqut  a  human  creature;  it  is  a  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  anti -capitalist  argument.  To  discover  the 
human  creature  one  must  turn  to  Mr.  Mohr’s 
photographs;  and  there  indeed  the  man  shows 
himself.” 

TLS  p469  My  25  ’67  lOOOw 


BERGER,  JOSEF.  Small  voices,  by  Josef  & 
Dorothy  Berger.  305o  $5.95  Eriksson 
808.8  Children  as  authors.  Autobiographies 

66-26648 

.  ‘‘An  anthology  of  selections  from  the  diaries, 
journals  and  notebooks  of  young  children, 
none  older  than  thirteen  years,  some  only  six 
or  seven.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  names  are  familiar — 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Mark  Twain.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Anais  Nin. 
Some  gained  recognition  through  their  dla- 
rie.s— Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Marjorie  Fleming,  Opal 
Whitetey._  Some  are  included  because  they  tell 
how  a  child  reacts  to  the  horror  of  bombs  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  sky.  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
or  to  life  m  suburbia.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  diarists. 


^  See^BM-ger^J^^'*'*^''*^’  Small  voices. 


fortunate  man;  the  story  o 

Mohr  1570  1115^95  HoR^'^ 

610.69  Medicine  as  a  profession  67-1421; 
®y?'^oation_  of  the  services  of  a  country 
in  which  the  author  main 
tains  that  while  the  doctor  has  a  job  which  i; 
satisfying  .  it  is  only  because  of  the  back, 
wardness.of  the  community  that  ...  he  does 
Ap'f  ,  society’s  miserabli 

standards  that  he  is  a  fortunate  man.’  ”  (TLS; 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  Week  pH  Jl  9  ’67  1350w 
‘‘This  is  a  beautiful  book,  beautifully  written 
a^nd  illustrated  with  striking",  movingly  ap 
photographs  .  .  .  Responsible  medical  educator; 
might  consider  using  it  as  a  text  in  medicin( 
and  .perhaps  as  the  best  examination  for  ad 
mission  to  medical  school.  Anyone  who  read; 
It  unmoved  should  not  become  a  doctor 
Sociologists  have  [studied]  .  .  .  the  doctor 


Choice  4:728  S  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by.  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  4  ’67 
75  Ow 


i-iorn  BK  4a:i>U3  Je  ’67  650w 
‘‘Selections  from  children's  diaries,  old  and 
new,  published  and  unpublished.  Some  give  a 
child  s-eye  view  of  great  historical  moments. 
.  .  .  Some  reveal  the  impact  upon  a  child  of 
the.  societ.y  in  which  he  lives;  .  .  .  some  a.re  just 
plain  charming.  .  .  .  The  spelling  is  hilarious. 
•  •  G°P®  Pick-up  reading  for  anyone,  but  of 
special  interest  to  people  working  with  chll- 
dren.  Recommended  for  large  libraries  and  spe¬ 
cial  collections.”  Elizabeth  Thalman 
Library  J  91:5069  D  1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  19  ’67  420w 
New  Yorker  43:164  Mr  4  ’67  150w 
"The  small  voices  Lthe  Bergers]  have  selected 
speak  to  us  in  the  clear,  artless,  perishable  dic¬ 
tion  of  innocents — sometimes  in  the  poetic 
prose  of  .little,  girls  who  pass  between  fantasy 
and  reality  like  ghosts  through  walls,  some¬ 
times  in  the  workmanlike  style  of  little  boys 
raising  hell  .  but  always  in  a  personal,  spe¬ 
cial  speech  that  etches  a  self  in  the  making. 
.  .  .  Even  the  least  known  of  these  young  jour- 
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nalists  shared  a  precocious  passion  for  writing. 
.  .  .  At  its  most  frivolous,  the  book  bubbles 
with  awkward  cuteness.  .  .  .  Other  entries  cap¬ 
ture  innocence  crumbling  under  the  sledge  ham¬ 
mer  of  experience.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  diary  belongs  to  6-year-old  Opal 
Whiteley  fStory  of  Opal.  BRD  19201.  ....  Opal 
sought  refuge  in  a  mystical  communion  with 
nature  which  she  recorded  in  a '  curious  bas¬ 
tard  style  of  breath-taking  power.”  P.  D. 
Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:92  P  20  ’67  lOOOw 


BERGER,  PETER  L.  The  social  construction 
of  reality;  a  treatise  in  the  sociology  of 
knowledge,  by  Peter  L.  Berger  and  Thomas 
Luckmann.  203p  $5.95  Doubleday 
301  Knowledge.  Sociology  of  66-14926 

This  book  “redefines  the  prime  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  as  that  of 
commonsense  knowledge  of  everyday  life,  and 
it  outlines  a  general  sociological  orientation 
from  this  base  line.  .  .  .  The  authors  base 
their  work  on  the  pioneering'  investigations  of 
the  late  Alfred  Schutz.  .  .  .  [and  on  the  w9rkj 
of  other  sociologists  and  social  psychologists, 
among  them  Weber.  Durkheim.  and  Mead.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Subject  index  and  name  in¬ 
dex  for  introduction  and  notes. 


“Berger  and  Luckmann  do  in  relatively  short 
compass  what  has  long  been  necessary — they 
place  the  sociolopry  of  knowledge  four-square 
in  the  center  of  the  sociological  stage.  ...  I 
think  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  believe  they 
make  a  serious  mistake  in  basing  their  discus¬ 
sion  of  ‘society  as  subjective  reality’  upon  the 
social  psychology  of  G.  H.  Mead  and  the  so- 
called  svmbolic-interactionist  school  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sociology.  These  views  are  poor  substi¬ 
tutes  for  psychoanalysis.  .  .  .  And  yet  brevity 
makes  such  challenges  loom  more  important 
than  they  should  be  if  one  were  to  do  full 
justice  to  this  volume.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
sociology  of  knowledge  has  been  thrown  wide 
open  through  it  and  no  one  who  considers 
himself  conversant  with  the  field  or  works 
in  it  or  teaches  it  should  neglect  The  Social 
Construction  of  Reality.”  George  Simpson 
Am  Soc  R  32:137  F  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  bs’’  H.  R.  Wag'ner 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:225  Ja  67  430w 
Choice  4:226  Ap  ’67  120w 
“The  authors  by  their  own  admission  have 
entered  an  interdisciplinary  no-man’s  land 
somewhere  between  philosophy  and  sociology. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  book  is  excitingly 
exploratory  and  poses  a  number  of  questions. 
One  of  the  crucial  issues  centers  around  ra¬ 
tionality.  .  .  .  This  issue,  whether  the  source 
of  knowledge  is  in  ratio  or  existens,  plagues 
social  scientists  perennially.  .  .  .  Although  not 
solved  by  the  authors,  a  definite  contribution 
to  one  side  of  the  scale  has  been  added..  .  .  . 
Berger  and  Luckmann  raise  crucial  issues 
which  have  importance  for  language  learnin.g 
research,  teaching  and  curriculum  design. 
D  M  Rose 

Mod  Lang  J  51:307  My  ’67  490w 


BERGER,  THOMAS.  Killing  time:  a  novel.  372p 
$5.95  Dial  press 

67-25306 


One  Christmas  Eve  Betty  and  Arthur  Bayson 
discover  the  multiple  murder  of  Betty’.s  mother, 
sister,  and  a  male  lodger.  “To  surviving  km, 
the  police,  the  press,  and  the  engrossed  public, 
the  murders  are  obviously  the  work  of  a  psy¬ 
chopath.  Yet  Joe  Detweiler,  the  likable,  courte¬ 
ous  and  sincere  young  taxidermist  responsible 
for  the  killings,  is  no  ordinary  madman.  .  . 

Just  who  is  mad,  who  is  sane,  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  tell.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  27:275  O  15  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Shelby  Coffey 

Book  World  pl2  O  22  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:3054  S  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Eayenport 

Nat  R  19:1282  N  14  ’67  700w 
“[This  novel]  is  concerned  with  violence  as  an 
Inseparable  element  of  modem  American  life. 

The  chief  defect  of  Berger’s  book  is  that 
he  .  .  seems  unaware  of  how  often  it  has 
been  dealt  with  in  American  fiction.  Although 
his  book  is  written  succinctly  and  dryly  and 
genuinely,  it  seems  repetitious  frorn  P^  One. 
In  his  last  novel.  Little  Big  Man  [BRD  19641, 


Berger  took  a  familiar  literary  rnode,  the  ta.ll 
tale,  and  freshened  it  with  a  freshet  of.  imagi¬ 
nation.  Here  he  takes  another  familiar  de- 
vice^ — the  abnormal  man  who  .  seems  saner  than 
the  normal  people  around  him— -but  this  time 
he  does  not  freshen  it  sufficiently.  ...  .  [The 
title]  is  a  triple  pun.  There  is  the  ordinary  ver¬ 
nacular  use  of  the  phrase:  also  the  madnmn 
wants  to  kill  the  concept  of  time;  also,  Berger 
presumably  also  means  that  we  live  in  a  time 
of  killing.  The  nicely  evocative  title  sparkles 
on  this  generally  disappointing  book.  btaniey 

Kauffmann^  Repub  157:20  S  23  ’67  650w 

“Present  are  all  the  clichds  of  the  ch^P 
thriller.  .  .  .  There  are  little  biographical  de¬ 
tails  of  no  moment  about  people  who  dont 
matter,  scenes  of  awesome  irrelevance,  and 
conversations  so  stilted  and  impersonal  that 
the  speeches  could  be  shuffled  and  redealt 
like  cards.  Without  quotation  marks .  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  when  the  author  is  speak¬ 
ing  and  when  we  are  hearing  his  deluded,  hom¬ 
icidal  nut.  .  .  .  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  novel  of  action;  it  is  a  novel  of  talk,  reflec¬ 
tions  on  murder,  love,  art,  and  time,  by  cops, 
reporters,  lawyers,  madmen,,  tarts,  and  author 
Berger,  so  when  the  reader  isn't  being  nudged, 
he  is  being  lectured.”  W.  H.  Gms 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  17  67  1150'W 

“A  curious  and  fascinating  novel  in  which 
the  reader  is  completely  involved,  but  in  a 
furtive  way,  as  though  he  were  watching  it  all. 
.  .  .  [The  author  sets]  an  intimate  mood,  in 
which  extreme  tension  is  produced  through 
the  obvious  conflict  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
the  characters,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
crime  to  assert  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
true  selves  while  maneuvering  desperately  in 
an  attempt  to  conceal  their  true  selves  from 
all  eyes.  .  .  .  The  two  exceptions  [Andrew  Starr 
and  Joe  Detweiler] ,  one  weak  but  sane  and 
one  strong  in  madness,  illuminate  the  mundmie 
world  like  two  bonfires.  One  bonfire  casts  light, 
the-  other  casts  doubt.  Which  is  which?  The 
reader  is  enthralled.” 


IVIa\a>  N/rM"Lrci» 
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Newsweek  70:108B  S  18  ’67  260w 
“The  central  character  is  [Joe]  Detweiler, 
who  takes  on  larger  and  larger  dimensions  as 
the  story  proceeds.  .  .  .  The  extraordinary 

thing  about  Detweiler,  as  alrnost  everyone 
whom  he  encounters  is  compelled  to  admit,  is 
that  his  arguments  are  likely  to  be  una,nswer- 
able  .  .  .  [Berger]  finds  Joe  sympathetic  and 
inexplicably  persuasive.  .  .  .  Joe  has  a  cock¬ 
eyed  wav  of  looking  at  the  world,  but  this 
enables  him  to  see  much  that  is  not  apparent 
to  men  of  more  conventional  vision.  Berger 
has  been  called  ...  a  novelist  of  the  absurd: 
and  so  he  is,  but  in  a  rather  special  sense. 

[He]  has  a  feeling  that  absurdity  lends 
richness  to  life.  He  writes  with  gusto  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  unpredictabil¬ 
ity  of  the  human  being.  The  characters  In 
his  books  who  are  supposed  to  be  sane  are 
as  full  of  remarkable  possibilities,  for  good 
and  evil,  as  those  who  are  called  mad.”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:77  S  23  ’67  lOOOw 


BERGERE,  RICHARD,  jt.  auth.  The  story  of 
St  Peter’s.  See  Bergere.  T. 


BERGERE.  THEA.  The  story  of  St  Peter’s 
[bvl  Thea  and  Richard  Bergere;  il.  with 
phot,  prints,  and  with  drawings  by  Richard 
Bergere.  128o  $4.95  Dodd 
726  Vatican  City.  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano 
(Basilica)  66-9799 

“In  a  pictorial  presentation — combining  pho¬ 
tographs.  old  prints  of  floor  plans,  detailed 
drawings  of  architectural  features,  statues, 
and  decorations — [the  authors]  tell  the  story 
of  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s.  They  trace  the 
development  and  changes — from  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  ...  to  the  present  re-building  be¬ 
gun  under  Pope  Juliu.s  II  in  1506.  ...  A  nurn- 
bered  guide  describing  all  points,  of  interest  in 
the  basilica  is  Included,  as  is  a  list  of  statistics 
concerning  the  structure  and  a  glossary  of 
architectural  terms.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

"An  excellent  addition  to  the  library  in  high 
schools,  fine  for  reference  as  architectural 

55+13  dV  ” 

Best  Sell  26:337  D  1  ’66  lOOw  [YAl 
“Fully  half  the  book  is  pictorial  with  many 
excellent  drawings.  .  .  .  Although  the  text 

has  a  slight  Roman  Catholic  slant,  the  book 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  libraries.” 

Library  J  92:354  Ja  15  67  60w  [YA] 
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BERGERE,  Continued 

“This  [is  al  diligent  Baedeker,  with  its  dead¬ 
pan  text,  interesting  prints,  routine  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  rather  artless  pen-and-ink 
sketches.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  all  there,  con¬ 
cisely,  clearly,  and  chronologically  presented, 
but  like  all  Baedekers,  this  one  offers  too  little 
information  for  scholars  and  too  much  for  even 
the  interested  layman.  It  would  be  handy  to 
have  around  on  a  trip  to  Rome,  but  it’s  a  bit 
tiresome  to  read  at  home.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 
Library  J  92:765  P  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  D  4  ’66  60w 


BERGSON,  ABRAM.  Essays  in  normative  eco¬ 
nomics.  246p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

330  Welfare  economics.  Communism  66-13177 
This  book  contains  ten  essays  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Harvar-d  which  are  "re¬ 
lated  to  that  branch  of  economics  that  has 
come  to  be  called  ‘the  economics  of  welfare.’ 
.  .  .  They  refer  in  particular  to  the  concept 
of  social  welfare,  the  conditions  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  optimum,  problems  of  measuring  utility 
and  welfare,  and  the  application  of  v/elfare 
economics  to  socialist  resource  allocation.  .  .  . 
Four  [of  the  essays]  were  written  especially 
for  this  volume.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


The  theme  of  economic  _welfare  and  the 
achievement  of  economic  efiicienoy  which  runs 
through  the  book  serves  to  unite  the  essays 
in  a  meaningful  way.  The  first  portion  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  nature  of  economic  wel¬ 
fare.  Prominent  .  .  is  the  justly  famous  ‘A 
Reformation  of  Certain  Aspects  of  Welfare 
Economics’  which  still  holds  its  place  as  an 
important  contribution.  .  .  .  The  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  deals  with  problems  of  meas¬ 
urement.  .  .  .  The  third  and  final  section 

covers  socialist  economics  .  .  [and  includes] 
the  well-known  and  highly  regarded  ‘Socialist 
Economics’  .  .  .  [which]  can  be  recommended 
as  an  important  modern  statement  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  of  socialism.  .  .  .  The  second 
section  is  by  all  odds  the  weakest  of  the  three 
pai-ta  of  the  book.  It  simply  lacks  the  original¬ 
ity  and  purity  of  thought  that  is  evident  in 
the  other  parts.  Just  the  same,  the  over-all 
quality  of  the  book  is  very  high.  The  reprint- 
^g  of  A  Reformulation.  .  .  ’  and  of  ‘Socialist 
Economics’  makes  more  readily  available  two 
important  contributions  to  economic  theory.” 
R.  W.  Pfouts 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:211  N  ’66  600w 
_  “Bergson  is  extremely  competent  on  the  sub- 
9^  welfare  economics  and  the  new  essays 
m  this  volume  are  as  good  as  his  earlier  ones. 
This  collection  is  suitable  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  but  not  undergraduates.” 

Choice  4:192  Ap  ’67  150w 
"This,  collection  is  composed  largely  of  vin¬ 
tage  wine.s  packaged  in  their  original  bottles. 

•  V,  [Bssides.  reprints]  the  book  contains  three 
substantia]  pieces  nitherto  unpublished:  an  ex- 
^emely  interesting  essay.  ‘On  Social  Welfare 
Once  More  :  a  RAND  memorandum,  ‘National 
Income  and  Welfare’:  and  a  paper,  ‘On  the 
Appraisal  of  Indivisibilitie.s,’  the  last  two  deal¬ 
ing  with  index-number  theory.  Even  the  ma- 
teria,ls  on  index  numbers  and  Socialist  eco¬ 
nomics  do  not  relieve  considerably  the  rarefied 
atrnosphere  of  the  volume  .  .  .  [which]  seems 
a  little  old-fashioned  not  only  in  its  preoccu¬ 
pation  With  meta- economics  but  also  in  its 
stjde  and  in  some  of  the  detn,ils  of  its  sub¬ 
stance.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  written 
does  not  make  for  easy  reading,  though  In 
thus  respect  the  more  recent  papers  are  con- 
•siderably  the  more  attractive.  Perhaps  more 
important  is  the  occa,siona]  argument  that 
some  of  us  would  consider  obsolete.  .  .  .  But 
enough  of  carping.  The  main  thing  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  IS  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  fir.st- 
rate,ecpnomist;  this  is  reflected  in  its  idea.s 
and  insight.s.”  AVilliani  Baumol 

J  Pol  Econ  74:410  Ag  ‘66  860w 


BERKELEY,  EDMUND  C.  A  guide  to  mathe- 
intelligent  nonmathematician 
352p  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
510  Mathematics  66-2768( 

.The  aim  of  this  book  “Is  to  give  clear  anc 
simple  answers  lo  the  nonmatheraaticlan’s  basic 
questions  .  .  .  and  to  use  for  explanation,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  words  and  ideas  of  the 
common  everyday  world.”  (Pref)  Annotatec 
bibliography.  Index. 


A  well  wiitten  book  similar  in  level  and 
to  [L  ]  Hogben’s  Mathematics  for  the 
Million  [BRD  1937],  though  without  much  his¬ 


torical  material.  The  selection  of  topics  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  modern,  including  the  concepts 
of  calculus,  logic,  computer  mathematics,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  ‘new  mathematics.’  AH  of 
the  material  is  well  motivated  and  related  to 
real  world.  .  .  .  Laclis  exercises.  Most  suitable 
for  high  school  libraries  and  for  community 
colleges  offering  terminal  two-year  programs.” 

Choice  4:1016  N  ’67  lOOw 


“Mr.  Berkeley  discusses  chiefly  the  major 
topics  of  the  traditional  public-school  routine — 
arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra. — and  also 
touches  briefly  upon  the  rudiments  of  calculus 
and  probability  theory.  He  has  deliberately 
tried  to  make  each  chapter  self-sufflclent,  even 
at  the  risk  of  occasional  repetition.  This  tends 
to  reinforce  the  novice’s  unfortunate  and  er¬ 
roneous  view  of  mathematics  as  an  assortment 
of  miscellaneous  how-to-do-it  Instructions, 
which  is  just  the  sort  of  misapprehension  Mr. 
Berkeley  himself  seems  to  criticize  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks.  .  .  .  The  book  is  certainly  more 
readable  than  the  usual  arid  high-school  text  of 
pre-new-math  days.  Recommended,  with  reser¬ 
vations  as  noted,  for  public  and  school  li¬ 
braries.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  92:1024  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
“If  any  book  can  turn  the  tide  for  the  victims 
of  conventional  mathematics  education.  It  is 
this  one.  Edmund  C.  Berkeley  has  broken  all 
the  rules  of  the  mathematicians’  union,  but  he 
has  done  so  to  good  purpose.  His  book  is  a 
sort  of  literary  man’s  Introduction  to  the  field, 
and  it  leans  on  the  conventional  English  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  as  almost  the  sole  tool 
of  exposition.  .  .  .  The  explanations  are  clear, 
the  examples  simple  and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  book  the  mathematically  defeated  can  read 
and  understand:  it  is  solidly  grounded  in  every¬ 
day  experience:  and  by  helping  overcome  the 
initial  hurdle  it  may  encourage  readers  to  go 
further.”  Harry  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  21  ’67  390w 


BERKELEY,  MOLLY.  Winking  at  the  brim; 
with  a  foreword  by  L.  P.  Hartley.  172p  pi 
$4.95  Houghton 

B  or  92  67-16813 

“With  Lowells  on  Father’s  side  and  Cabots 
for  great-.grandmothers,  [the  author  of  this 
autobiography]  grew  up  in  the  ’80s  and  ’90s  on 
the  inside  of  America’s  innermost  circle  and 
then  broke  out  of  it.  .  .  .  She  married  and 
divorced  a  Philadelphia  man,  worked  on  a 
literary  paper  called  ‘The  Forge’  (it  puh- 
!i.shed  Robert  Frost  in  1917),  bummed  through 
Europe  as  an  art  student,  [and]  eventually 
[married]  the  last  Earl  of  Berkeley.”  (News¬ 
week) 


“Molly’s  self-portrait  comes  to  us  in  fits 
and  starts.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that 
her  reminiscence  is  so  random,  always  in  such 
a  hurry,  and  in  its  haste  content  to  show  the 
surface  but  not  what  lies  beneath,  for  with 
a  memory  as  clear  as  hers  she  should  have 
been  commanded  to  slow  down  and  tell  us  more. 
Her  hook,  appearing  at  a  time  when  Abigail 
Adams  Homans’  Education  by  Uncles  [BRD 
19661  is  still  in  fresh  memory,  suffers  by 
comparison:  it  lacks  the  gift  for  characteriza¬ 
tion,  the  Yankee  wit,  and  that  unerring  sense 
for  the  right  word  which  made  Abigail’s  memoir 
the  cameo  it  is.”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:136  O  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Mother  Marv  Anthonv 
Best  Sell  27:233  S  15  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  World  pl9  N  5  ’67  650w 
“Widowed  In  1942,  [the  author]  threw  her¬ 
self  into  volunteer  war  service  and  then  found 
in  Italy  the  inspiration  and  companionship  of 
orphans  and  literati  alike.  A  candor  about 
finances  and  personal  adjustments  and  un¬ 
affected  name-dropping  (FDR.  BB,  Isadora 
Duncan,  Noel)  make  this  amusing  reading.  It 
rambles  and  is  often  tart,  but  escapes  the 
gossipy  or  the  garrulous.  It  is  a  series  of 
intere.sting  footnotes  to  what  apparently  could 
be  a  tremendous  autobiography.”  J.  M.  Carroll 
Library  J  92:2556  J1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  I  S.  Haverstick 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  8  ’67  700w 
“The  legacy  of  Brahmin  Boston  is  stored  in 
the  spry  memories  of  a  few  splendid  do¬ 
wagers  like  Molly  Berkeley.  ...  In  this  chatty 
volume  of  memoirs  she  casts  a  clear.  Back  Bay 
light  on  the  illustrious  ‘new’  people  she  met 
.  .  .  She  met  everybody.  Of  course,  she  be¬ 
gan  with  a  solid  base  of  homespun  family 
friends:  .cousin  Amy  Lowell,  Henry  Adami 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
(she  was.  she  attests,  his  first  girl  friend) 
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But  Europe  Increased  her  scope  enormously. 
Lady  Berkeley  ran  into  almost  every  memor¬ 
able  personality  of  the  last  50  years  and  came 
away  with  wonderful  stories  about  all  of  them. 
Today,  at  80,  she  has  retold  it  all,  not  as  auto¬ 
biography,  but  a  ‘series  of  episodes,’  cast  In 
the  same  animated  style  that  moved  so  many 
people  to  ask  her  to  record  them.”  K.  A.  Soko¬ 
lov  si’ 

Newsweek  70:104B  S  18  ’67  750w 
Reviev/ed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  N  11  ’67  150w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:488  O  1  ’65  180w 
‘‘The  novel  is  amusing  and  slightly  sadden¬ 
ing.  Ben  tells  his  own  story,  accurately  record¬ 
ing  the  whimsical,  awkward  or  hilarious  en¬ 
counters  in  his  first  parish,  but  at  the  same 
time  revealing  little  by  little  hi.s  own  tempera¬ 
mental  differences  from  those  he  meets.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  fair  selection  of  the  obvious  Jewish 
jokes  .  .  .  but  it  is  also  genuinely  funny 
with  an  absorbing  collection  of  characters.” 
TLS  p820  S  23  ’66  450w 


BERKOWITZ,  FREDA  PASTOR.  On  lutes,  re¬ 
corders  and  harpsichords;  men  and  music  of 
the  Baroque;  drawings  by  Malcolm  Spooner. 
167p  $4.75  Atheneum  pubs. 

920  Composers — Juvenile  literature.  Music — 
History  and  criticism — Juvenile  literature 

67-18998 

This  book  contains  biographies  of  thirteen 
composers  before  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
‘  The  introductory  chapters  show  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  spirit  of  the  music  of  the  era  to  that 
of  the  other  arts  and  describe  the  instruments 
commonly  used.”  (Horn  Bk)  Glossary.  ‘‘Ages 
ten  to  fourteen.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


BERMANT,  CHAIM.  Diary  of  an  old  man.  191p 
$3.95  Holt 

67-11608 

‘‘The  diary  begins  with  the  funeral  of  the 
old  man’s  friend  Harry  and  ends  one  month 
later  after  the  funeral  of  the  last  of  his  old 
cronies.  .  .  .  For  Cyril,  the  big  problems  are 
pretty  elementary:  keeping  warm,  eating,  and 
controlling  his  bladder.  Not  much  happens  to 
[him],  but  his  lustful  landlady  is  murdered  by 
a  stranger  she  had  taken  to  her  room,  and  the 
roomer  above  him  has  to  jump  out  the  window 
when  Cyril  accidentally  sets  the  house  on  fire.’ 
(Library  J) 


‘‘[This  is]  a  running  account  of  .  .  .  [com¬ 
posers]  ‘who  had  a  lasting  influence  on  music 
and  whose  works  are  heard  everywhere  today’ — 
which  blurb  conveys  the  flat-pat  tone  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Still,  the  author  sticks  to  lifelike  details 
of  the  Baroque  period,  and  interlaces  her  ca¬ 
reer  stories  with  social  and  political  events  of 
the  time.  The  pictorialization  is  fleshed  out  by 
Malcolm  Spooner’s  portraits  of  each  composer 
and  engaging  drawings  of  players  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  each  costumed  for  perform¬ 
ance.  The  glossary,  while  very  handy,  conceals 
by  its  simpliflcation.”  R.  W.  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  '67 
18  Ow 

‘‘[These]  sprightly  biographies,  stocked  with 
anecdotes,  tell  simply  and  clearly  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  important  composers  of  the  baroque 
period.  ...  In  addition  to  uncomplicated  dis¬ 
cussions  of  tlie  works  of  each  composer,  the 
present-day  status  of  his  music  is  considered. 
The  line  drawing  at  the  head  of  each  chapter 
wittily  caricatures  its  biographical  subject.” 

Horn  Bk  43:607  O  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘The  men  discussed  here  are  Gabrieli,  Gesu- 
aldo,  Monteverdi,  Frescobaldi,  Corelli,  Vivaldi, 
Lully,  Couperin,  Rameau,  Schultz,  Buxtehude, 
Telemann,  Purcell.  Details  of  the  social  life  and; 
customs  of  each  composer’s  era  add  to  the  you- 
are-there  feeling  as  do  the  occasional  quota¬ 
tions  from  contemporary  writers.  .  .  .  The 

writing  is  simple,  direct,  and  vivid  and  avoids 
Actionizing.  There  are  a  few  generalizations 
which  music  specialists  might  question,  .  .  . 
These  are  unfortunate — as  is  the  lack  of  an  in¬ 
dex — in  a  book  on  such  a  specialized  subject 
and  where  there  is  no  other  equally  compre¬ 
hensive  source  for  readers  in  this  age  group.” 
M.  A.  Wentroth 

Library  J  92:4608  D  15  ’67  150w 


BERMANT,  CHAIM,  Ben  preserve  us.  173o 
$3.95  Holt 

66-21629 

“Doggedly  pursued  by  his  mother  who  l.s 
unwilling  to  let  so  wealthy  and  well-educated 
a  boy  become  a  Rabbi,  Ben  Bindle  neverthe- 
les.s  takes  up  his  post  in  Auchen bother,  a  small 
provincial  town  in  Scotland.  And  the  Jewish 
community  there  also  joins  in  the  good-na¬ 
tured  conspiracy  to  change  him:  it  finds  his 
sermons  too  intense,  his  spirituality  discom¬ 
forting  and  his  sudden  moments  of  human 
frailty  disconcerting.  When  news  reaches 
Auchenbother  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  riches 
the  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  marrying  him 
off  to  an  digible  daughter.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:707  N  26  ’66  60w 
“Perhaps  there  are  some  people  who  are 
impervious  to  humor  if  it  is  couched  in  Jewish 
dialect;  they  would,  certainly  miss  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  fun  in  this  book.  Anyone  who 
is  catholic  in  taste  .should  And  the  piece  a 
sheer  delight.”  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:306  N  15  ’66  400w 
“The  humor  is  tinged  with  sadness,  becau.se 
what  the  author  says  is  so  true.  Primarfly 
for  a  Jewish  audience.  One  complaint:  the 
book  is  printed  in  very  small  type  face.” 

Marian  Poller  ^  _ 

Library  J  91:6996  D  1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:70  My  16  ’67  340w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  29  67 
2G0w 

“Bermant  writes  with  tremendous  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  is  sympathetic 
yet  sometimes  extremely  funny.  .  .  .  The  catas- 
trophies  are  related  in  a  low-keyed  hurnorous 
tone  reminiscent  of  the  best  Alec  Guinness 
comedies.  The  story  will  have  meaning  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  aged.”  Marian  Poller 
Library  J  92:1640  Ap  16  ’67  160w 

“First-person  teenage  narrators  are  frequent 
enough,  but  it’s  a  shock  to  find 
extending  to  the  very  old.  .  .  .  Yet  Chairn 
Bermant’s  old  man  has  the  same  colloquial 
style,  scepticism  and  liveliness  as  the  6p-y^rs- 
younger  lot — and  less  sentimentality.  The  book 
has  solid  charm.  It  only  seems  to  me  pre¬ 
carious  on  the  difficult  question  of 
sonation:  one  can’t  altogether  shelve  tlm  ob¬ 
jection  that  it’s  only  half  true,  because  the  old 
man  couldn’t .  have  written  It  this  'waj.’ 
Bermant,  incidentally,  plays  Cyril  s  relation 
with  the  Pakistani  upstairs  dangerously  cl^ose 
to  Huckleberry  Finn,  from  which  he  lifts  a 
famous  line.”  Robert  Taubrnan 

New  Statesman  71:934  Je  24  66  19uw 

Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett  cnnTO 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  21  ’67  600w 

“[The  diary  closes]  after  having  created  a 
sandwich  of  cold  funeral  meats  that  may  not 
be  to  every  reader  s  ta,ste.  .  .  naa 

written  here  a  superb  fantasy  disguised  as  a 
realistic  novel.  Into  his  dreary  'tapestry  he  has 
managed  to  work  threads  of  gold,  crimson,  and 
lettuce  green,  expressing  gallantry.. 
ty,  and  a  human  goodness  that  I  -wish  I  believed 
in  For  a  little  while,  experiencing  that  sus¬ 
pension  of  disbelief  which  only  the  artful 

of  fantasi.sts  can  create,.!  was  convinced  that 
all  those  heartening  things  really  could  ac- 

bHlff^%SL~u?fess'^  ?oo  ”old.” 

Nicholas  42  My  13  ’67  860w 

“[There]  are  meandering  conversations,  but 
chartered  accurately  by  a  ^iter  whose  ear 
for  dialogue  is  faithful  and  exact.  .  .  .  mhisi 
is  a  book  which  clearly  might  have  I^en  de¬ 
pressing,  or  trivial,  or  sentirnental — nr  even 
herhaps  all  three  at  once.  But  Mr  Bemjant 
manages  to  avoid  the  dangers,  rnainly  because 
he  achieves  an  extraordinary  completeness  of 
Identification  with  his  diarist.  And  there  is  in 
Cvril  a  triumphant  imperviqusness 
ceeds  in  turning  this  chronicle  of  hmre.garded 
age  in  corners  thrown’  into  spmethin^g  vrhich 
is  often  richly  funny,  occasionally  touching,  and 
always  true  to  the  facts.” 

TL55  n549  .Te  23  '66  390w 


BERMANT,  CHAIM.  Israel.  224p  pi  maps  $6.50 
Walker  &  co. 

956.94  Israel— Politics  and  government 


“After  a  short  historical  survey  which  con- 
entrates  on  the  period  after  World  War  II. 
the  author  deals  with  Israel's]  iiolitics  and 
arliament,  the  economy,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
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BERMANT,  CHAm— Continue dx 
Arab  minority  .  .  .  [as  well  as  the  nation’s]  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  life.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Index. 


“Mr  Bermant  writes  about  Israel  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  .  .  .  As  son  of  a  Rabbi  (of  Lithu¬ 
anian  extraction)  and  constant  visitor  to  Israel, 
.  .  .  [he]  writes  vidth  the  charm  and  assuxunce  of 
an  absolute  master  of  his  subject  and  knows  the 
family  jokes,  .  .  .  [His]  account  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  from  the  diaspora  of  the  first  century  AO 
to  the  rise  of  modern  Israel  and  this  summer  s 
war  with  the  Arabs  is  a  model  of  clarity.  He 
pi-ovides  a  reliable  calendar  of  the  'six  days 
war.’  Most  of  his  historical  record  is  meritori¬ 
ously  objective.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  he]  writes  with 
sensitivity  about  .  .  .  the  Arab  minority  in 

Economist  225:50  O  7  ’67  400w 
‘‘Among  the  many  books  about  Israel  written 
for  the  general  reader  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  a  very  well  written,  comprehensive  survey  of 
Israel,  and  Mr.  Bermant  covers  all  the  aspects 
of  the  state.  .  .  .  His  chapter  entitled  ‘The  Land 
and  the  People’  is  a  gem.  He  also  furnishes  a 
short  but  incomplete  ‘Who’s  Who.’  '.  .  .  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bermant  somewhat  slants  his  book 
towards  the  British  reader,  it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  well  informed  general  reader.” 
David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:4007  N  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Mr.  Bermant  comes  as  near  as  any  writer  in 
English  has  yet  done  to  describing  Zionism,  the 
British  mandate  and  the  state  of  Israel  with  de¬ 
tachment.  Of  course  he  tells  a  Jewish  success 
story;  the  place  Israel  has  forged  for  itself  in 
twenty  years  calls  for  that.  But  Mr.  Bermant 
also  sketches  in  some  of  the  handicaps  that  be¬ 
set  a  nation  that  is — for  all  its  ancient  ties — ■ 
still  at  the  awkward  age  in  w'orld  society.” 

TLS  plOSl  N  16  ’67  460w 


BERNARD,  JACQUELINE.  Journey  toward 
freedom:  the  story  of  Sojourner  Truth.  265p 
il  $4.50;  lib  bdg  $4.36  Norton 
B  or  92  Truth,  Sojourner — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Slavery  in  the  U.S. — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-11012 

A  biography  of  “Sojourner  Truth  (ca.  1797- 
1883),  born  Isabelle  Hardenbergh,  [a  Negro 
slave]  in  New  York  State  some  30  years  before 
the  local  laws  freed  slaves.  .  .  .  [She]  began  at 
46  a  new  life  with  a  new  name — Sojourner  'be¬ 
cause  I  was  to  travel  up  and  down  the  land’  and 
Truth  ‘because  I  was  to  deliver  the  truth  unto 
the  People.’  She  became  famous  both  as  an  abo¬ 
litionist  and  as  an  early  champion  of  women’s 
rights.  [Annotated  bibliography.  Index.]  Grades 
eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“A  well-researched,  engrossing  Actionized  bi¬ 
ography  which  is  compassionate  but  never 
maudlin.  Good  supplemental  reading  for  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  Negro  history  classes.”  Jera- 
line  Nerney 

Library  J  92:3193  S  15  ’67  120w 
“Quietly  factual  when  it  suits  her  story,  but 
lyrical  when  the  demand  arises,  Jacqueline  Ber¬ 
nard  has  succeeded  on  nearly  every  account.  I 
was  rarely  bored  as  she  brought  one  historical 
personage  after  the  next  before  mv  eyes,  nor 
felt  uneasy  by  any  sentimental'izations  of 
slavery  or  anti-slavery.  I  read  [her  book]  as  I 
would  any  good  popular  history  concerning  an 
era  about  which  I  should  like  to  learn  more,  and 
I  learned  from  the  author's  quiet  narrative  ease 
and  lucid  prose,  as  well  as  from  her  careful  un¬ 
ostentatious  scholarship,  her  intelligent  use  of 
common  speech,  her  choice  of  credible  scenes 
and  snatches  of  reconstructed  dialogue  and  the 
excellent  illustrations  which  accompany  her 
text.”  Richard  Elman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  26  '67  500w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  D  16  '67  lOOw  [YA] 


BERNARD,  JESSIE.  Marriage  and  family 
among  Negroes.  160p  $4.96;  pa  $1.96  Prentice- 
Hall 

301.42  Negroes — Moral  and  social  conditions. 
Negroes — Social  life  and  customs.  Marriage. 
Family  66-16338 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Podell 

Am  J  Soc  72:688  My  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Bell 

Am  Soc  R  32:324  Ap  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Seymour  Leventman 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:261  My  ’67  460w 


BERNARD,  KENNETH  A.  Lincoln  and  the 
music  of  the  Civil  War.  333p  pi  $6.95  Caxton 
ptrs. 

780.973  U.S.—PIistory— Civil  War— Son^s  and 
music.  Lincoln,  Abraham  66-23404 

The  author.  Professor  of  History  at  Boston 
University,  considers  “the  role  of  music  in  the 
period  of  Lincoln’s  Presidency.”  (Library  J) 


“It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  some  of  the 
best  color  is  submerged  in  the  footnotes.  .  •  ■ 
This  book  will  appeal  mainly  to  the  incurable 
Lincoln  buffs  or  to  those  intensely  Interested 
in  the  role  music  played  in  our  fratricidal  war. 
H.  A.  ICmen 

J  Am  Hist  54:155  Je  ’67  2S0w 


“[This]  is  the  best  Lincoln  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1966.  It  is  a  readable  blend  of  Lincoln- 
iana,  the  Civil  War,  and  music.  Its  approach 
to  the  careworn  President  and  his  often  dis¬ 
traught  wife  is  sympathetic.  .  .  .  There  are 
numerous  footnotes,  and  the  chapter  on  the 
sources  and  evidence  surrounding  the  musical 
incident  at  Antietam  is  a  thorough  piece  of 
research.  This  book  will  please  Lincoln  scnolars 
Civil  War  buffs,  music  lovers,  and  general  read¬ 
ers.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:771  F  15  ’67  160w 


BERNARDY,  FRANQOISE  DE.  Talleyrand’s 
last  duchess:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Derek 
Coltman.  348p  pi  $6.50  Stein  &  Day 

B  or  92  Talleyrand-Pdrigord,  Charles 
Maurice  de,  prince,  de  Bdndvent.  Talleyrand- 
Perigord,  Dorothde  (von  Biron)  duchesse  de 

66-14951 

Talleyrand’s  “last  love  was  Dorothde,  Princess 
of  Courland,  later  Duchess  of  Dino,  the  il¬ 
legitimate  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Courland 
and  a  Polish  nobleman.  .  .  .  Married  against 
her  wishes  at  15  to  Talleyrand’s  nephew,  the 
Count  of  Perigord,  later  Duke  of  Dino,  she 
soon  tired  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  Attracting 
the  fancy  of  her  uncle-in-law,  she  accompanied 
him  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  his  official 
‘hostess.’  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  she  remained 
as  companion  to  the  great  king-maker  and 
empire-breaker,  although  not  always  true  to 
him.”  (Librarj’-  J)  Bibliography.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  as  Le  dernier  amour  de 
Talleyrand. 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Knapton 

Am  Hist  R  72:691  Ja  ’67  .350w 
“Sometime.*?  a  chatty  account  of  a  not  very 
important  historical  figure,  sometimes  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  study  of  certain  episodes 
in  her  husband’s  career  (based,  in  part,  upon 
unpublished  sources).  But  Talleyrand  himself 
occupies  too  little  of  this  longish  work  for  it 
to  be  of  much  significance.” 

Choice  3:1066  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“A  well -documented,  scholarly  biography,  at 
the  same  time  readable  and  entertaining. 
Recommended.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:2477  My  16  ’66  160w 
“Frangoise  de  Bemardy  has  conscientiously 
tracked  this  fabulous  creature  in  the  journals 
of  Stendhal  and  other  contemporaries,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Restoration  politics  and  the  letters 
of  statesmen.  She  has  caught  much  of  the 
sense  and  drama  of  a  restless  life.  .  .  .  [Yet] 
slighting  public  events,  the  biographer  has 
made  only  small  use  of  the  hundreds  of  politi¬ 
cal  letters  written  by  the  Duchess  .  .  .  [and] 
the  political  Dorothde  remains  shadowy.”  David 
Felix 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  25  ’66  650w 


BERNAYS,  ANNE.  Prudence,  indeed.  (Trident 
press  bk)  244p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-26230 

Sophie,  a  social  worker,  is  convinced  her 
husband  Nick  Brean,  a  research  scientist,  is 
perfect.  This  novel  is  “a  study  of  the  gradual 
erosion  of  their  marriage.”  (Book  Week) 


Miss  Bernays  has  written  from  hindsight. 
Knowing  from  the  first  what  her  heroine  learns 
only  at  the  end.  Miss  Bernays  is  never  able 
to  show  us  Sophie’s  initia.l  astigmatism;  Instead. 
®be  seems  bund.  In  order  to  write  convincingly 
about  the  breakup  of  a  marriage,  a  novelist 
has  to  forget  the  end.  live  with  the  characters, 
erode  along  with  them — the  rhythm  of  a  diary 
rather  than  an  autobiography.  But  the  basic 
problem  is  Miss  Bernays’  analytic  and  frag¬ 
menting  treatment  of  character.”  Ross 
Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  16  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:6996  D  1  ’66  140w 
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“To  show  what  is  wrong  with  [the  marriage 
depicted  here]  is  a  difficult  task,  but  the 
author  fulfills  it  with  subtlety.  Here  is  a 
marriage  seemingly  devoid  of  overt  major  con¬ 
flicts:  all  the  troubles  are  slightly  below  the 
surface,  causing  occasional  ripples  like  hidden 
shoals.  The  novel  develops  these  personality 
differences  from  small  tiffs  over  the  use  of 
herbs  in  cooking  to  schismatic  clashes  over 
matters  like  infertility  and  Nick’s  public  image. 
The  excellence  of  this  well-tempered  book  can 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  author  never 
loses  sight  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  defects 
of  her  characters.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  13  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  bv  Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  60:48  Ja  21  ’67  390w 


BERNHEIM,  EVELYNE.  jt.  auth.  From  bush 
to  city.  See  Bernheim,  M. 


BERNHEIM,  MARC.  From  bush  to  city:  a  look 
at  the  New  Africa,  by  Marc  and  Evelyne 
Bernheim.  96p  il  $4.50:  lib  bdg  $4.62  Harcourt 
916  Africa,  Sub-Saharan — Juvenile  literature 

66-8385 

This  book  is  a  survey  of  “independent  Africa, 
south  of  the  Sahara,  focusing  on  tlie  nations 
that  have  achieved  independence.  .  .  .  [Photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate]  the  radical  change  that  has 
been  revolutionizing  peoples’  lives  from  tiny 
village  to  bustling  city.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Ages  nine  to  fourteen.’’  (Commonweal)  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  picture  book  that  unfortunately 
includes  a  great  deal  of  text.  The  Bernheims 
take  pretty  good  pictures,  but  they  write  a 
series  of  trite  opinions  that  add  nothing  to  the 
reader’s  understanding  of  Africa.”  David  Hap- 
good 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  9  ’67  40w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
60w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ’66  50w 
“[The  authors,  both  photographers],  who 
have  spent  considerable  time  since  1963  work¬ 
ing  and  studying  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
emphasize  in  their  equally  vivid,  brief  text  the 
contrasts  between  the  new  cities  and  the  tri¬ 
bal  existence  still  untouched  by  change.  One  sees 
also  that  ‘the  worlds  of  Bush  and  City  are 
never  far  apart.’  They  make  striking  statements 
a,bout  education,  independence  and  govern¬ 
ment,  economy  and  foreign  involvement,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  art.  A  splendid  introduction  for  old¬ 
er  elementary-school  children  and  up.”  B.  H. 
Horn  Bk  43:79  F  ’67  lOOw 


among  his  peers,  to  write  about  difficuit  topics 
in  a  way  that  intelligent  laymen  can  under¬ 
stand  and  to  write  about  them  with  wit  and 
literary  distinction.  .  .  .  [His  article  about] 
T.  D.  Lee  and  C.  N.  Yang,  the  two  (Chinese 
physicists  who  later  shared  a  Nobel  prize  .  .. 
is  a  masterpiece  of  science  writing.  .  .  .  Most 
of  the  other  chapters  are  crisp,  admirably 
written  reviews  of  important  books  about 
science,  illuminated  by  Bernstein’s  wide-ranging 
knowledge  of  literature  and  politics,  and 
a  philosophical  attitude  strongly  influenced  by 
his  Harvard  teacher,  Philip  Frank,  to  whose 
niemoiw  the  book  is  dedicated.  .  .  .  There  is 
also  a  short  but  generous  tribute  to  Arthur 
Clarke,  whom  Bernstein  .  .  .  considers  one  of 
the  best,  perhaps  the  best,  of  living  science - 
fiction  authors,  followed  by  a  longer  tribute 
to  Stanley  Kubrick,  the  film-maker.”  Martin 
Gardner 

Commentary  44:100  O  '67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:2168  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
“This  chatty  presentation  of  the  people  and 
ideas  of  modern  science  will  prove  pleasurable 
reading  to  the  scientific-minded  young  adult 
who  has  demonstrated  a  knowledgeable  interest 
in  the  field.  .  .  .  Though  clearly  and  excitingly 
presented,  this  is  not  for  the  novice.”  C.  L. 
Tefft 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 


BERNSTEIN,  RICHARD  J.  John  Dewey.  213p 
$3.95  Washington  sq.  press 
191  Dewey.  John  66-16176 

An  “account  of  John  Dewey’s  life  and  philos¬ 
ophy.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  volume  in  the  ‘Great  American 
Thinkers’  series  will  be  found  useful  by  the 
beginning  professional  student  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  by  more  mature  scholars  in  other 
fields.  .  .  .  While  the  author  is  by  no  means  a 
blind  worshipper  of  Dewey — in  fact,  toward 
the  end  of  the  book  he  points  to  some  serious 
shortcomings — he  nevertheless  accepts  the 
fundamentals  of  Dewey’s  thought.  .  .  .  Bern¬ 
stein’s  comments  on  the  relations  of  existen¬ 
tialism— particularly  its  religious  version-— to 
Dewey  are  of  considerable  interest.  .  .  .  LHisl 
brief  introduction  into  the  various  facets,  of 
Dewey’s  thought  may  help  social  scientists 
feeling  intellectually  lost  and  bewildered  to 
rediscover  a  sense  of  orientation  and  direction 
closely  linked  to  the  classical  direction  of  the 
western  liberal  and  scientific  outlook.’  William 
Ebenstein 


Reviewed  by  Elva.1ean  Hall  _ 

Library  J  92:1745  Ap  15  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  60w 
“The  illustrations  deserve  special  mention. 
.  .  .  [The  book]  is  full  of  evocative  scenes:  the 
gay  clothes  worn  bv  women  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Senegal:  President  Kennedy’s  picture,  cap¬ 
tioned  ‘Africa  does  not  forget  you’:  African 
musicians.  African  art.  African  schools.  African 
debutantes,  and  African  leaders.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  a  delightful  reminder  to  any  recent 
visitor  to  Africa  of  familiar  and  significant 
scenes,  and  a  tantalizing  bait  to  others  to  go 
to  see  for  themselves.  Best  of  all.  the  omnivor¬ 
ous  and  .skeptical  teen-ager  is  beginning  to  se¬ 
cure  reading  matter  that  is  worthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention.”  G.  M.  Carter  „  om 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p2  N  6  ’66  240w 
[YA] 


BERNSTEIN,  JEREMY.  A  comprehensible 

world:  on  modern  science  and  its  origins. 

269p  $5.95  Random  house 
501  Science.  Scientists.  Science  fiction 

67-12740 

This  is  a  “collection  of  16  essays  originally 
published  in  the  New  Yorker  [and]  organized 
into  three  groupings.  The  first  ‘An  Experience 
of  Physics.’  contains  an  account  of  Dr.  Bern¬ 
stein’s  experiences  as  a  teacher  in  Corsica, 
plus  articles  on  personalities  and  places  from 
which  new  ideas  of  physics  have  sprung.  In 
the  second  group,  ‘Science  and  Society:  Past 
and  Present.’  he  discusses  several  recent  books 
that  attempt  to  relate  man  to  modern  ideas. 
The  last  group  of  papers,  ‘Science  and  Science 
Fiction,’  discusses  the  comprehensibility  of 
science  fiction.”  (Library  J) 

“[These  articles]  are  a  delight  to  read  oi 
reread.  Bernstein  has  an  ability,  uncommon 


“The  book  is  small,  but  it  is  concise  and 
lighly  readable.  Dewey’s  own  particular  wnt- 
ng  style  makes  him  a  difficult  writer  to  under- 
itand.  and  .  .  .  there  are  a  number  of  .critiques 
if  Dewey’s  philosophy  available  which  ony 
idd  to  the  confusion  of  what  De^y  smd. 
-ather  than  solve  the  problem.  Dr.  Bernstem 
las  struck  to  the  core  of  his  ideas  and  presents 
as  with  a  scholarly  yet  lucid  account  of 
Dewey’s  development  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
social  critic.  .  .  .  This  book  is  recomrnended 
’or  the  general  reader,  rather  than  the  philoso- 
aher.  That  is,  after  all,  what  Dewey  would 
lave  preferred.”  Howard  Ozm^on 

Library  J  91:2496  My  15  66  210w 

Reviewed  by  P.  B.  Sparks 

Social  Studies  58:272  N  67  30w 


3ERRALL,  JULIA  S.  The  garden:  an  Il¬ 
lustrated  history.  388p  $15  Studio 

712  Gardens  66-18845 

“This  book  (by  the  aiithor  of  A  History  of 
riower  Ai'rangements.  BRD  1953]  is  a  histo^ 
>f  gardens  and  gardening  throughout  the  world 
Tom  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  to  today.  .Many 
)f  the  gardens  described  .  .  .  cm  still  be 
dsited.  The  social  and  cultural  achievements 
)f  each  period  are  refiected  in  the  descripnons 
)f  various  historical  styles  of  gardens,  from 
'oyal  ‘pleasaunces’  and  lordly  estates  to  sitnple 
jottage  gardens.  .  .  .  Discussions  and  illustra- 
ions  deal  with  .  .  .  topics  such  as  the  formal, 
teoraetrical  gardens  of  Egypt.  medieval 
nedicinal  herb  gardens.  painted  Persian 
nlniatures  and  ‘garden  carpets.’  the  water 
irches  of  Spanish  gardens,  the  .  .  history 
>f  the  Versailles  gardens  and  their  influence 
)n  gardens  throughout  the  world,  the  arts 
>f  topiary  and  the  layout  of  knot  gardens, 
:he  relationship  of  Chinese  painting  to  an 
inderstanding  of  Chinese  gardens,  and  designs 
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BERRALL,  J.  S. — Continued 

and  principles  of  Japanese  sardena.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Glossary  of  gardening  terms.  Bibli- 
osTaphy.  Index. 


“This  is  one  of  the  finest  contributions  to 
horticultural  literature  in  recent  years.  Not 
only  is  the  text  adequate,  interesting,  informa¬ 
tive,  and  reliable,  but  the  illustrations — both 
black-and-white  and  colored — are  numerous, 
well  selected,  and  superbly  reproduced.  The 
work  is  well  styled,  and  the  print  is  easy  to 
read.  For  such  a  work,  the  price  is  remarkably 
modest.  ...  If  you  or  your  library  clients 
have  any  interest  in  gardens  at  all.  don’t  fail 
to  add  tills  to  your  book  collection.”  E.  C. 
Hall 

Library  J  92:227  Ja  16  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  4  ’66  70w 
“TThis  book!  is  full  of  odd  nuggets  of  in¬ 
formation,  from  the  fact  that  ladies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  often  bathed  nude  before  guests  in 
their  gardens  to  the  date  of  the  first  modern 
lawn  mower:  1830.  Fine  reading .  for  soil- 
sports.” 

Time  88:120  D  9  ’66  60w 

“[This!  is  a  very  superior  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  research  has  ’oeen  thorough  and 
careful,  and  she  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to 
unearth  unfamiliar  descriptions  of  gardens  and 
to  give  unhackneyed  quotations  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  American  gardens  is 
particularly  interesting.  .  .  .  The  adaptation 
of  English  traditions  to  the  needs  of  a  pioneer 
people  in  a  new  continent  eventually  produced 
several  distinctive  styles  of  gardening,  which 
can  be  traced  through  colonial  times  up  to  the 
present  day.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  colour  photo¬ 
graphs  have  that  all  too  familiar  picture-post¬ 
card  falsification  of  natural  colour.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  minor  complaint,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  else  to  interest  and  delight  the 
reader  in  this  excellent  production.” 

TLS  p339  Ap  20  ’67  320w 


BERRIGAN,  DANIEL.  Consequences:  truth 
and.  .  .  123p  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

261.8  Christianity.  Church  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Social  ethics  67-12794 

„  The  author  of  They  CaU  Us  Dead  Men; 
Reflections  on  Life  and  Conscience  (BRD  1966) 
a  book  which  Includes  “reflections 
of  the  past  two  years,  culminating  in  the  diary 
2,  y-®  South  America]  of  1966.”  (Dedica¬ 

tion)  Contents:  Journey  toward  fidelity;  Journey 
fehaiyevllle  to  Selma:  To  Limbo  and  back: 
A  Latin  American  Journey. 


Whether  [the  author]  is  regarded  as  a 
blessing  or  as  an  embarrassment,  he  needs  to 
be .  listei^d  to.  ‘My  spirit  is  an  explorer,’  he 
■writes.  We  need  his  kind  of  exploration:  it 
charters  the  real  -world  around  us.  .  .  .  Whether 
you  agree  or  not  with  Fr.  Berrigan’s  stand  on 
Vietnam,  you  will  gain  by  reading  these  reflec- 
.Here  are  the  interior  soundings  from 
which  the  cause  of  peace  emerges.  .  Fr 
Berrigan  is  at  war  -with  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers  within  himself,  his  Church,  his  nation  and 
his  times.  His  weapons  are  openness,  modesty, 
courage  and  truth.  .  .  .  The  strength  of  this 
book  is  its  aphorisms.  ,1.  F.  Cotter 

America  116:664  Ap  15  ’67  460w 

ii,”,‘The  faculties  of  priest-poet-scholar  fuse  in 
this  book.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  is 
challenged,  almost  haunted,  by  the  powerful 
aphorisms’  of  a  man  of  faith.  In  form  and  im¬ 
pact  the  book  is  almost  indescribable.  .  .  .  [It] 
IS  ^  guaranteed  to  move  even  a  calloused  con- 
science. 

Critic  26:89  O  ’67  130w 

‘This  book  is  a  collection  of  random  thoughts 
set  down  by  Father  Berrigan  in  no  particular 
order,  with  little  .sentence  or  paVagrahh  struc¬ 
ture,  but  expressing  with  utmost  sincerity  his 
innermost  feelings,  Ukes,  dislikes,  animosities, 
and  hatr^s.  ,  .  Throughout,  he  emphasizes 
his  hatred  of  war,  especially  in  Vietnam  his 
love  of  peace,  the  evils  of  poverty  and  his 
hatred  of  those  who  exploit  the  poor  and  the 
helpless  the  world  over.  .  .  .  Thes“  are  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  thoughts,  feelings,  and  long- 
ings  of  a  man  genuinely  interested  in  the 
welfajre  of  his  fel.low  human  beings.  The  book 
informed  lay  reader,  psychla- 
tristS’  and  the  religious,  but  will  have  only 
Etzkor  general  reader.”  L.  R. 

Library  J  92:1626  Ap  16  ’67  160w 


BERRiLL,  JACQUELYN.  Wonders  of  the  mon¬ 
key  world:  monkeys  and  apes  in  the  wUd;  U. 
by  the  author.  88p  lib  bdg  $2.79  Dodd 
599  Monlreys — Juvenile  literature.  Apes — 
Juvenile  literature  67-6464 

The  author  “discusses  the  habits,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  habitat  of  each  type  of  monkey  and 
ape,  and  .  .  .  gives  .  .  .  details  about  the  be¬ 
havior  patterns  recorded  by  scientists  working 
in  the  wUd.  [Index.]  Ages  nine  to  eleven.” 
(Sat  R  1 


“The  passages  concerning  Japanese  monkeys, 
langurs  and  the  great  apes  are  excellent.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  space  has  been  wasted  in  intro¬ 
ducing  species  for  no  apparent  reason  other 
than  to  show  sketches  of  them,  but  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  primates  is  well  and  accurately 
presented  and  much  of  the  information  is  new 
to  this  age  level.”  A.  C.  Haman 

Library  J  92:2647  J1  ’67  90w 
“Although  Mrs.  Berrill  makes  it  clear  that 
she  is  not  attempting  a  complete  description 
of  aU  species,  she  does  quite  a  good  job  of 
describing  many.  The  black-and-white  illus¬ 
trations  are  precise  and  handsome  .  .  .  the 
writing  is  brisk  and  straightforward  with  an 
occasional  note  of  affection  or  amusement.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:42  O  21  ’67  90w 


BERRiMAN,  S.  G.  British  public  library  build¬ 
ings.  by  S.  G.  Berriman  and  K.  0.  Harrison. 
(London  house  and  MaxweU  bk)  260p  20611 
$25  British  bk.  centre 

727  Library  architecture.  Libraries — Great 
Britain  [66-2357] 

“The  authors  describe  .  .  .  and  Illustrate  al¬ 
most  seventy  central  and  branch  municipal 
and  county  libraries  biiilt  between  1960  and 
1964,  and  about  seventy-five  more  are  given 
brief  unillustrated  records  of  their  cost,  size, 
capacity,  date,  architect’s  name  and  so  on.’’ 
(TLS)  “The  book  is  divided  into  seven  sec¬ 
tions;  Commentary;  Municipal  Main  Libraries: 
County  Library  Headquarters  Buildings:  Munic¬ 
ipal  Branch  Libraries;  County  Branch  Li¬ 
braries:  Tabulated  Data  of  Other  Municipal 
Library  Buildings;  and  Tabulated  Data  of 
Other  County  Library  Buildings.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  within  each  section  is  according  to  size 
of  floor  areas.”  (Library  J) 


‘The  introductory  commentary  which  forms 
Section  I  of  this  work  notes  that  little  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  in  Britain  to  post-World 
War  II  library  buildings  until  the  publication 
in  1958  of  Werner  Mevissen’s  Biichereibu  wnich 
cited  only  one  British  building.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  renaissance  in  building  projects  and  in 
critical  and  descriptive  commentaries  on  the 
state  of  contemporary  British  library  archi¬ 
tecture  led  to  a  survey  of  about  350  post-1960 
buildings,  some  60  of  which  are  featured  in 
this  .volume.  .  .  .  The  division  into  types  of  li¬ 
braries  may  have  some  value,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  all  libraries  arranged  in  sequence 
by  size  of  floor  areas.  .  .  .  [With  few  excep- 
pons]  the.  more  significant  buildings  receive 
full  description  with  introductory  comments, 
floor  plans,  and  illustrations.  .  .  .  The  chief 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  illustrating  and 
spelling  out  of  theories  and  recommendations 
carried  into  visible  reality.  Such  translation  is 
extremely  helpful.”  P.  J.  McNlff 

Library  J  91:5932  D  1  ’66  460w 
“[An]  excellent  book.  .  .  .  The  authors  have, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  their  personal  com- 
rnents  to  a  useful,  but  over-modest  introduction 
of  ten  pages.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  been 
so  restmined;  we  would  have  gained  much  if 
they  had  given  more  of  their  o'wn  critical  analy- 
sis  of  the  working  efficiency  of  the  buildings 
Sr’  1'+°^  thing,  the  environmental 

quality  -which  is  the  greatest  of  aU  architectural 
contributions.  .  .  'The  squandering  of  page 
space  in  this  book  is  deplorable:  some  plans  and 
photographs  are  upright  on  the  page,  some  side- 
few  plans  have  scales.  The 
menl  ”  contents  -  deserves  better  treat- 

TLS  pl90  Mr  10  '66  650w 


“BRRY,  don.  Mountain  men;  the  trappers  of 
the  fp-eat  fur-trading  era.  1822-1843:  il.  by 
?N  Mhcmillan 

917.8  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West _ 

literature.  Fur  trade— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  66-10357 

“describes  the  hard  and  danger- 
?b^Ai^  trappers,  tells  something  about 

their  dress  and  equipment,  and  explSns  the 
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role  these  men  played  in  early  exploration, 
mapping  and  relations  with  Indians.  [Bibliog¬ 
raphy.]  Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  Bthna  Sheehan 

America  115:656  N  5  ’66  40w 
“[In]  this  superficial  account  .  ..  .  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  sentimental,  admiring,  And  somewhat 
bowdlerized,  and  the  author  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  explain  the  contribution  made  by  these 
men  m  the  charting  of  the  West.  He  includes 
an  oddly  assorted  'further  reading’  list  which, 
while  offering  much  to  the  really  able  reader, 
would  only  frustrate  the  average  child  attracted 
to  this  book.  A  few  diagrammatic  sketches  of 
the  trappers’  gear  are  the  book's  best  feature, 
qhe  American  Heritage  Trappers  and  Mountain 
Men  [BRD  1961]  is  a  much  better  book  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  reading  level.”  Elva  Har¬ 
mon 

Library  J  92:876  P  15  ’67  lOOw 
“[The  illustrations]  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  and  are  admirable.  A  great 
deal  of  research  must  have  gone  into  their  bo¬ 
nanza  of  detail.  Pitted  around  the  pictures  is  a 
serviceable  account  of  the  scene  and  era.”  Dan 
Cusmnan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  6  ’66  70w 


BERRY,  ERICK,  Underwater  warriors:  story 
of  the  American  frogmen.  162p  pi  $3.95  Mc¬ 
Kay 

359.9  U.S.  Navy.  Underwater  Demolition 
Teams — Juvenile  literature  67-18004 

The  author  offers  an  account  “of  the  [U.S.] 
Navy  s  Underwater  Demolition  Teams  from  the 
famed  frogmen  of  World  War  II  to  the  SEALs 
presently  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Descriptions  of 
.  .  .  difficult  training  programs,  rescues  from 
beaches  under  enemy  fire,  pickups  of  astro¬ 
nauts,  and  guerrilla  fighting  in  Vietnam  [are 
included]  together  with  a  look  at  the  future  of 
undeiTv^ater  cities.  [Index.]  “Grades  seven  to 
twelve.”  (Library  J) 


.“Some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  diving  are 
given  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  men  and 
their  possible  tasks  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
particularization  that  young  readers  will  want 
to  pick  up.” 

Best  Sell  27:145  J1  1  ’67  60w 
“In  a  lively  style,  the  author  has  presented 
an  interesting  account  [which  will  make]  .  .  . 
appealmg  fare  for  adventure  fans  of  all  ages.” 
C.  G.  Wood 

Library  J  92:3194  S  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 


mood  of  country  living  and  the  tragi-comedy 
of  iife.  There  are  some  scenes  of  robust  country 
humor  that  are  much  more  exciting  than  the 
plot.  There  are  also  brilliant  flashes  of  insight 
about  what  the  world  is  like.  Perhaps  the  chief 
difficulty  is  that  the  author  didn’t  ask  him¬ 
self  clearly  what  he  wanted  to  do.  .  .  .  One 
feels  that  a  major  talent  is  shaping  up.  but 
the  shape  hasn’t  emerged  yet.”  R.  B.  Nordberg 
Best  Sell  27:301  N  1  ’67  400\v 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Bozeman 

Library  J  92:2803  Ag  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:1282  N  14  ’67  500w 


“This  surprising  novel  can  truly  be  called 
an  American  pastoral.  It  is  also  a  lyrical, 
brooding  story  of  a  man's  progress  from  despair 
to  resi.gnation  Neither  its  theme  nor  its  style 
is  common  in  the  world  of  fiction  nowadays. 
.  .  .  Critics  have  argued  that  Stephen  Crane's 
‘The  Red  Badge  of  Courage’  is  not  a  novel  but 
a  collage,  a  smattering  of  impressions.  The 
same  argument  .  .  .  will  be  used  against  this 
novel.  Mr.  Berry’s  style,  since  it  is  more 
ornamental — and,  at  times,  more  luxuriant — 
than  is  fashionable  today,  will  put  some  readers 
off.  .  .  .  Yet  [his]  book  is  well  worth  reading. 
The  characters  are  rewarding  on  their  own 
terms.  .  .  .  Writing,  a.s  it  were,  from  the  boon- 
docks,  he  has  moved  near  the  center  of  the 
human  heart.  [This]  is  not  a  masterpiece.  It 
may  be  a  harbinger  of  a  masterpiece  to  come.” 
Henry  Mitchell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  15  '67  .500w 


“For  a  nostalgic  look  backward  to  the  day 
before  yesterday  Mr.  Berry’s  new  novel  will 
afford  many  quiet  hours  at  a  pace  leisurely 
enough  to  identify  itself  completely  with  the 
period.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xiv  winter  ’68  130w 


BERRYMAN,  JOHN.  Berryman’s  sonnets.  115p 
$4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

811  67-16007 

“The  story  of  a  summer  love  affair  .  .  . 
unfolds  in  a  sequence  of  115  .  .  .  Petrarchan 
sonnets,  all  but  the  last  addressed  to  the  be¬ 
loved.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  poems  recount  ex¬ 
changes  and  events  marking  the  progress  of 
the  affair.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  In  a  prefatory 
Note  the  poet  writes:  “These  Sonnets,  which 
were  written  many  years  ago,  have  nothing 
to  do,  of  course,  with  my  long  poem  in  progress. 
The  Dream  Songs.  Sonnet  25  appeared  in  the 
fortieth-anniversary  number  of  Poetry:  the 
others  are  unprinted.” 


berry,  ERICK.  When  wagon  trains  rolled  to 
Saffia  Fe:  li.  by  Charles  Waterhouse.  95p 
$2.27  Garrard 

917.8  Santa  Fe  Trail — Juvenile  literature. 
Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-12813 

This  book  tells  of  the  rivers,  deserts,  hostile 
indians,  stampeding  buffalo  and  other  hazards 
met  by  the  Conestoga  wagon  drivers  in  their 
journey  from  Missouri  to  Mexico  in  1838.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Index.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:177  N  11  '66  40w 
“Old  prints,  engravings,  and  drawings  effec¬ 
tively  illustrate  and  give  authenticity  to  a 
colorful  and  exciting  phase  of  development  of 
the  early  West.  Suggested  where  material  of 
the  period  is  needed.”  B.  M.  Adain 

Library  J  91:6209  D  15  ’66  40w 


BERRY,  WENDELL.  A  place  on  earth.  550p 
$7.50  Harcourt 

67-11965 

The  setting  for  this  novel  "is  the  hill  country 
of  northern  Kentucky,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  World  War  II.  The  central  figure. 
Mat  Feltner,  is  a  strong  and  good  man  whose 
iife  is  disrupted  by  the  news  that  his  only  son 
is  missing  in  action.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some 
passages  of  this  novel  first  appeared  in  The  Mad 
River  Review  and  The  Texas  Quarterly. 


“Some  of  the  minor  characters  come  through 
more  recognizably  than  the  major  ones.  .  .  . 
The  author  has  chosen  to  write  mostly  in  the 
present  tense,  which  does  not  seem  to  suit  the 
story  particularly:  [and]  he  jumps  around, 
often  using  three  or  four  tenses  bewilderingly 
in  a  single  paragraph.  .,  .  .  .  [But  he]  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  capturing  the 


Reviewed  by  Chad  Walsh 

Book  World  pl8  S  10  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Albert  Gelpi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  20  67 

950w 

“Using  the  force  of  contemporary  rhythms, 
rhj'’me.  and  diction  within  the  tight  forrn  of 
the  conventional  sonnet  is  not  an  easy  under¬ 
taking.  but  John  Berryman  has  succeeded.  .  .  . 
His  rhythms  are  varied  by  the  use  of  caesura 
and  phrasing.  .  .  .  His  diction  avmds  the 

clichds  of  conventional  love  poems.  His  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  is  more  than  technical.  He 
observes  many  of  the  conventions  of  situation 
demanded  by  the  sonnet,  yet  he  writes  poems 
that  are  fresh  and  vigorous.  .  .  .  Without 
distorting  the  timeless  attitudes  of  lovers,  he 
conveys  their  pains  and  pleasures  with  a  dis¬ 
arming  immediacy.  His  sequence  of  sonnets 
merits  inclusion  in  any  collection  of  contemp¬ 
orary  poetry.”  Walter  Waring 

Library  J  92:1496  Ap  1  67  140w 

“Berryman’s  Sonnets,  composed  as  long  ago 
as  the  late  Forties,  but  only  recenUy  published 

.  .  [are  a]  far  more  subjective  [effort]  than 
the  major  works.  Uneven,  but  on  the  whole 
spunky  and  fresh,  the  sonnets  .  .  .  are  in¬ 
flamed  and  summery,  repetitive  and  ciyptlc. 

.  .  You  cannot  take  Berryman  too  seriously 
as  a  lover:  his  is  a  studiously  wrou.ght,  wordy 
passion,  and  a  number  of  the  sonnets  are  ro¬ 
mantic  exercises  for  the  poet  in  his  moony 
prison  before  his  mirror  and  date  book.  .  .  . 
At  times  an  almost  compulsive  self-disesteem, 
or  the  obsessive  need  for  self-appropriation  by 
the  Other,  inhabits  these  poems— as  it  do^ 
most  of  [the  poet’s]  mature  work.  Robert 

Mazzocco^  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Je  29  '67  3850vy 

“With  the  appearance  of  ‘77  Dream  Songs’ 
[BRD  1964]  three  years  ago.  John  Berryman 
assumed  at  large  a  reputation  he  had  long  had 
among  many  poets  and  critics,  that  of  a  poet 
who  can  hold  in  single  focus  the  tragedy,  the 
absurdity  and  the  beauty  of  our  very  moment 
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BERRYMAN,  JOHN — Continued 
in  human  trouble.  .  .  .  Perhaps  because  the 
sonnets  were  conceived  as  a  private  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  almost  as  an  epistolary  novel, 
they  have  more  of  the  easy  tone  and  the  verbal 
Invention  and  wit  of  the  ‘Dream  tlongs’  than 
do  any  of  the  other  works.  .  .  .  The  themes  of 
mortal  love  .  .  .  and  immortal  verse  .  .  .  are 
turned  over  in  powerful  new  phrases  but  with 
an  older  rhetoric  continually  surfacing.  .  .  . 
These  sonnets  are  a  brilliant  accomplishment.’’ 
William  Meredith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  7  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:31  O  14  ’67  230w 


Va  Q  R  43:clxix  autunm  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Laurence  Lieberman 
Yale  R  57:258  D  ’67  1400w 


BERSIHAND,  ROGER.  Japanese  literature;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Unity  Evans.  115p  $3.95; 
pa  $1.75  Walker  &  co. 

895.6  Japanese  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism  65-22136 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  Japan.  Bibliog- 
graphy.  Originally  published  in  French  in  1956. 


“Translating  the  'Que-sais-jeT  series  of 
Presses  Universitaires  de  Prance  is  a  worthy 
project  .  .  .  but  it  has  its  defects,  evident  in  this 
volume.  The  translation  is  good,  but  it  should 
have  been  checked  by  someone  in  Japanese 
literature.  .  .  .  The  ‘Note  on  Transliteration’ 
is  meaningless,  and  the  French  sources  are 
removed  from  the  bibliography,  leaving  only 
four  very  dated  English  works  (and  two  of 
these  are  translations  20  years  oldL  .  .  .  The 
book  is  useful  for  reference  because  of  its 
stuff  ed-with-names-and-dates  form.”  D.  J. 

^p63.>I*C© 

Library  J  90:5394  D  15  ’65  140w 
_  “[This]  looms  as  a  murky  book,  brief  though 
it  is,  haphazard  in  the  originai  French  and 
worse  in  English.  Largely  it  consists  of  names, 
dates,  titles,  and  a  few  brief  comments,  often 
fatuous  or  factually  incorrect.  Bits  and  scraps 
from  a  dictionary,  a  student’s  notebook,  or 
Japanese  secondary  sources  are  hastily  fitted 
together  with  little  concern  for  the  reader’s 
needs.  .  .  .  Errors,  lapses  of  taste,  and  failure 
of  critical  judgment  infuriate  the  reader  who 
knows  the  subject,  or  confuse  and  miseducate 
the  one  who  does  not.  Misprints  and  mistakes 
in  romanization,  many  of  which  are  the  fault 
of  the  translator,  mar  numerous  pages.”  L.  M. 
Zolbrod 

Pacific  Affairs  39;181  spring-summer  ’66 
280w 


BERTELSON,  DAVID.  The  lazy  South.  2S4p 
$6.75  Oxford 

917.5  Southern  States — Social  life  and 

customs  67-10854 

The  author  “purports  to  explain  in  historical 
a,nd  sociological  terms  the  southern  way  of 
life.  _He  _  begins  by  examining  the  record  of 
colonization  and  the  indolence  of  persons  who 
were  drawn  to  this  region.  Quoting  southern 
writers  from  colonial  days  to  the  present,  he 
indicates  that  a  theory  that  makes  a  virtue 
of  laziness  has  been  evolved,  which  southerners 
n.se  to  justify  their  past  and  present  ieisurely 
ways.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  PI.  Callcott 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:218  N  ’67  500w 


The  book  is  subtle — brilliant  in  spots — and 
will  stimulate  much  controversy  over  its  parti¬ 
cular  Interpretations  as  well  as  generate  in- 
terest  in  its  implications  for  American  history. 
[It]  IS  flawed  by  a  tendency  to  generalize 
beyond,  the  limits,  of  the  author’s  evidence,  by 
a  restricted  sampling  of  the  sources  themselves, 
by  an  occasional  lack  of  chronological  clarity, 
and  by  the  failure  to  relate  and  account  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  genesis  and  effects  of  certain 
important  i^enomena — notably  the  institution 
of  slavei^.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  origmal  studies  of  American  civilization  to 
appear  in  recent  years.  It  should  be  purchased 
by  aU  libraries.” 

Choice  4:576  J1  ’67  170w 


One  seldom  comes  across  a  truly  original 
V,  intellectual  history.  But  now  and  then 

among  the  obvious, 
it  through  the  devious  to  produce 
Si?'  •  h't  •  Bertelson  develops  answers 

Weber’s  thesis  about  the 
connections  between  Protestantism  and  the 
work-ethic.  At  least  until  the  Civil  War,  south¬ 


erners  believed  what  people  said  about  ,  them 
and  developed  a  life  and  ethic  based  m  no 
small  part  on  leisure.  Read  it  and  understeiid. 

Christian  Century  84:311  Mr  8  67  9Uw 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Cardoso 

J  Am  Hist  54:410  S  ’67  500w 
“This  is  an  odd  book,  a  scholarly  book,  but 
certainly  not  one  that  will  be  popular,  especially 
in  the  South.  .  .  .  The  South  is  deflned  not 
as  a  unique  region  with  a  folk  culture  but 
as  ‘a  concept  existing  only  in  the  realm  of 
values.’  This  is  a  scholars’  book,  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  debate  for  some  time  to 
come.”  Rice  Estes 

Library  J  92:1480  Ap  1  ’67  160w 


BERTOCCI,  PETER  A.  Sex,  love,  and  the 
person.  173p  $3.95  Sheed 

176  Sexual  ethics  67-21909 

The  author  answers  “questions  concerning 
sex,  locating  them  less  in  ethics  than  in  the 
insights  of  the  personality  sciences.  He  contends 
that  .  .  .  expressions  of  sexual  involvement 
should  be  related  to  marriage.”  (Christian  Cen¬ 
tury)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  neither  ‘new  morality’  nor  stuffy  old 
morality,  but  sane  and  comprehensive  guidance 
— to  be  welcomed  by  counselors,  parents  and 
(we  hope)  the  responsible  young.” 

Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  60w 
“[This  is]  a  fine,  balanced,  warm  and  open- 
hearted  book  by  the  author  of  Human  Venture 
in  Sex,  Love,  and  Marriage  [BRD  I960].  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  all  public  libraries  and 
Young  Adult  collections.”  Juliet  Woodbury 

Library  J  92:3050  S  15  ’67  150w  [YA] 


BERTON,  PIERRE.  Voices  from  the  sixties; 
twenty- two  views  of  a  revolutionary  decade. 
242p  $4.95  Doubleday 

901.94  Twentieth  century  67-19806 

Mr.  Berton  has  collected  twenty- two  inter¬ 
views  he  conducted  on  his  Canadian  television 
program.  “He  includes  Malcolm  X  talking  about 
Black  Power  before  anyone  called  it  that  Jean 
Shrimpton  on  the  frustrations  of  being  a 
reified  clothing  rack,  Phil  Spector  agonizing 
about  psychiatry,  false  arrest  and  his  ‘Wag¬ 
nerian  approach  to  popular  music,’  Michael 
Caine,  Murray  the  K.,  [and]  Lenny  Bruce.” 
(Book  World) 


“Berton  claims  that  his  interviewees  to¬ 
gether  comprise  a  kind  of  contemporary  chorale. 
.  .  .  ’There  are  trend  setters,  martyrs,  aging 
merchandisers  to  youth,  symbols  unaware  and 
too  aware,  a  couple  of  authentic  revolutionaries, 
and  some,  like  Mrs.  Ian  Fleming,  who  really 
have  nothing  to  do  v/ith  the  Sixties  apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  here.  Ironically, 
the  less  NOW  the  interviewee,  the  more  ei’- 
fective  the  interview.  Pierre  Berton  is  not  to 
blame.  He  is  an  adept,  well-informed  fellow. 
The  interviews  simply  haven’t  withstood  the 
print  test.  Few  could.”  Lee  Israel 

Book  World  p22  N  12  ’67  400w 


“In  McLuhanese,  Mr.  Berton  .  .  .  loses  his 
cooT  when  he  puts  into  ‘hot’  print  the  texts 
of  his  interviews.  ...  In  printed  form,  banal¬ 
ities  like  ‘It’s  very  difficult  to  exist  in  society 
today,  or  _  When  I  get  married  I  want  to  get 
married  with  the  idea  that  I’m  going  to  stay 
niarried,^  are  more  apparent  than  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  insights  Mr.  Berton  had  hoped  to  col- 
lect.  l^t  recommended  for  librai'y  purchase.” 
Janet  Freedman 

Library  J  92:3433  O  1  ’67  120w 


Tocusing  on  the  revolution  in  manners  and 
mores  among  young  people  that  began  with  the 
Kennedy  Administration  and  continues  today, 
the  selections  are  short  and  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial,  but  sufficient  to  raise  important  ques- 
relevant  to  young  adults  today.”  Susan 


Library  J  92:46.37  D  16  ’67  70w  (YA) 


BEST,  ALLENA  CHAMPLIN.  See  Berry,  E. 


VERNON.  Repeat  the  instructions 
33bp  $5.95  Harper 

-rr  ,  •  67-25255 

Huskion,  the  hero  of  this  novel  of  espionage 
IS  a  senior  British  civil  servant  employed  irl 
secret  work,  who  is  approached  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  pass  on  information  to  them  His 
first  reaction  to  the  proposition  is  to  inform  his 
superiors,  but  because  of  certain  domestic  prob- 
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lems  he  delays  in  doing  this.  As  a  result  he 
is  enmeshed.  British  intelligence  uses  him  as 
a  pawn  in  a  ruthless  attempt  to  force  him  to 
defect  to  the  Russians  and  become  a  British 
'agent  in  place.’  The  breakup  of  his  mai'riage 
and  of  his  love-affair  with  his  secretai'y  add 
to  the  complications."  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Lawler 

Best  Sell  27:301  N  1  ’G7  280w 
“[Huskion]  is  gradually  lured  into  traps  with¬ 
in  traps — with  the  reader  usually  one  horrified 
step  ahead  (though  often,  such  is  Mr.  Beste’s 
skill,  facing  in  the  wrong  direction).  When  real 
danger  flares  Mr.  Beste  shows  that  he  can  involve 
us  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  tension.  A 
chase  through  unexpected,  terribly  real  corners 
of  Paris  and  South  America  is  as  immediate 
as  a  film  sequence.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  2  ’67 
120w 


"This  latest  book  by  R.  Vernon  Beste  is  an 
exciting  novel  of  espionage.  .  .  .  All  in  all.  this 
story  moves  along  briskly,  and  on  the  whole 
convincingly.  ...  A  good  example  of  this 
still-popular  type  of  novel,  it  will  be  welcomed 
hy  spy  story  and  adventure  stoiw  addicts.  It 
is  recommended  for  general  fiction  collections." 
Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:2941  S  1  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  hy  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:4636  D  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
"Beste's  first  novel  was  ‘Faith  Has  No  Coun¬ 
try,’  published  here  as  ‘The  Moonbeams’  [BRD 
19621,  and  still  memorable  as  an  unusually 
solid  and  moving  story  of  espionage.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  this  inovell,  a  very  lon.g  (though 
almost  unnoticeably  so)  and  cumulatively 
powerful  storj'  ...  in  the  Le  Carrd  vein  of 
cynical  irony,  possibly  carried  a  little  far,  but 
exceedingly  well  done.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  N  5  ’67  IlOw 


BESTER.  ALFRED.  The  life  and  death  of  a 
satellite.  239p  il  $5.95  Little 
629.43  Artificial  satellites.  American 

66-22677 

“An  account  of  the  satellite  program  and 
the  men  who  work  on  it.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“To  the  extent  Mr.  Bester  helps  the  reader 
to  understand  satellites,  he  has  produced  an 
interesting  and  useful  book.  But  he  overreaches 
in  trying  also  to  encompass  the  interplay  of 
human  factors  and  organizational  problems  of 
the  American  unmanned  space  program.  With 
this  weight  added  to  the  payload,  he  never 
does  get  his  vehicle  into  orbit.”  R.  C.  Cowen 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  3  ’67 
480w 


“This  book  is  fresh  in  its  approach,  and  it 
is  written  with  a  sense  of  humor.  The  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  subject  makes  this  a  difficult  matter 
to  explain  simply.  It  is  an  important  book  that 
should  be  in  all  science  collections.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  is  included.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  91:6096  D  15  ’66  18()w 
Library  J  92:1757  Ap  15  ’67  SOw  [YA] 


BETJEMAN,  JOHN.  High  and  low.  81p  $3.95 
Houghton 

821  67-15526 

A  collection  of  poems  which  first  appeared  in 
various  literary  magazines. 


Choice  4:1114  D  '67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:2682  J1  ’67  210w 
“Mr  Auden  once  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  his 
Aunt  Daisy  inhabited  Mr  Betjeman.  It  was 
kindly  meant,  but  reflects  the  popular  suspicion 
that  Mr  Betjeman,  for  all  his  tasteful  delicacy, 
lacks  power.  In  fact,  what  his  poetry  constantly 
implies  is  raw  passion.  It  shivers  delightedly 
behind  the  topographical  fragrances  ...  as 
much  as  behind  his  wish  to  be  mastered  by 
muscular  ladies.  .  .  .  Because  he  hugs  his  own 
life  so  passionately,  the  cofflnward  peeps 
fascinate  and  appal.  ...  In  the  end,^  though, 
one  has  misgivings  about  the  poet  of  ‘Come, 
friendly  bombs,  and  fall  on  Slough’,  however 
much  passion  bolsters  his  prejudices.”  John 

Carey  jvjgyy  Statesman  72:942  D  23  ’66  210w 
“In  comparison  with  some  of  his  earlier 
work  John  Betjeman’s  latest  volume  of  poems. 
High  and  Low,  is  disappointing.  .  .  .  Betjeman’s 
verse  at  its  best  displays  a  mildly  Ironic,  criti¬ 


cally  humorous  vision  of  contemporary  society, 
heavily  salted  with  nostalgia.  .  .  •,  But  the 
irony  has  grown  a  little  tired,  [and]  the  humor 
thinner.”  Marius  Bewley,  „ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:33  My  18  67  650w 

Reviewed  by  David  McCord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  S  24  ’67  850w 

New  Yorker  43:87  S  2  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:99  O  14  ’67  90w 


“There  are  many  things  in  High  and  Lo-w 
on  the  level  of  the  Collected  Poems  [BRD 
1959],  There  is  always  something  going  on  .  .  . 
f>nd,  perhaps  most  interestingly  of  all,  [there  Is] 
technical  skill.  .  .  .  Stuck  in  a  style,  like 

Housman,  development  in  the  organic  sense 
must  not  be  expected  from  Mr.  Betjeina,n.  His 
general  readers  will  not  demand  it:  his  dis¬ 
criminating  admirers  will  marvel  at  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  resource  with  which  he  tackles  fomis 
and  themes  that  might  be  thought  exhausted. 
.  .  .  [However]  this  attractively  produced  and 
reasonably  priced  book  has,  for  [Betjeman],  a 
somewhat  low  mean  temperature.  There  is 
frequently  a  sense  of  importunity  rather  than 
impetus  calling  out  the  occasional  poern;  and 
the  engaging  antediluvianism .  shades  off  into 
mere  mannerism  or  reactionariness.  But  all  the 
pieces  give  some  degree  of  pleasure,  and  the 
best  will  undoubtedly  augment  the  final  achieve¬ 


ment.” 


TLS  pl021  N  10  ’66  700w 


BETTELHEIM,  BRUNO.  The  empty  fortress; 
infantile  autism  and  the  birth  of  the  self.  484p 
il  $9.95  Free  press 


155.4  Autism.  Child  study 


07-10886 


“The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections;  an 
initial,  general  discussion  of  the  child’s  devel¬ 
oping  mental  life,  done  in  the  .  .  .  psychoana¬ 
lytic  tradition;  a  .  .  .  report  of  how  three  autis¬ 
tic  children  fared  at  Bettelheim’s  .  .  .  Ortho¬ 
genic  School:  and  a  final  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  autism,  which  includes  an  .  .  .  essay 
on  so-called  ‘wolf-children.’  ”  (New  Repub) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Bettelheim  has  produced  one  of  the  few 
books  written  on  the  topic.  .  .  .  He  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  leading  theoretician  supporting 
a  psychoanalytic  interpretation  of  the  disorder. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  case  material 
is  not  history  but  consists  of  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  the  individual’s  thinking.  ...  Of  value 
primarily  to  advanced  professionals  in  the  field, 
and,  then,  perhaps  only  to  those  whose  theoret¬ 
ical  persuasion  is  similar  to  the  author’s.” 

Choice  4:915  O  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Don  Browning 

Christian  Century  84:1568  D  6  ’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Engel 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:677  fall  ’67  lOOOw 


“[The  author’s!  clinical  illustrations  are  im¬ 
pressive.  but  he  does  not  fall  down  as  a  the¬ 
orist.  either.  He  is  modest,  sensible  and  un¬ 
pretentious  when  he  tries  to  specify  the  par¬ 
ticulars  that  make  for  autism.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
free  of  muddled,  densely  abstract  passages. 
Nor  does  Bettelheim  have  any  desire  to  use 
psychoanalytic  concepts  in  that  peculiarly 
moralistic,  punitive  and  vulgar  way  one  has 
come  to  expect  of  any  number  of  psychiatrists 
and  psychiatric  social  workers.  .  .  .  [Bettel- 
iieim!  knows  that  life’s  ironies  and  ambiguities 
demand  from  the  psychiatric  clinician  every 
ounce  of  hard  work,  meticulous  observation 
and  modesty  he  can  summon:  that  right  now 
there  are  niore  questions  than  answers.”  Rob¬ 
ert  Coles 

New  Repub  156:23  Mr  4  ’67  1900w 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Rycroft 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:15  My  4  ’67  2150W 
“Dr.  Bettelheim’s  theory  of  autl.sm  seems 
disarmingly  simple:  he  suggests  that  autistic 
behavior  results  from  an  infant’s  conviction 
that  it  has  no  effect  upon  its  environment.  .  .  . 
.Rome  persistent  disparity  between  the  infant’s 
needs  and  the  mother’s  ability  to  satisfy  them 
prevents  the  infant  from  developing  the  sense 
that  his  acts  can  get  results.  [This  book!  is  a 
passionate,  lucid  account  of  these  children. 
...  It  is  also  a  pioneering  analysis  of  far  wider 
scope — an  attempt  to  explain  the  mysterious 
process  by  which  all  personality,  healthy  or 
disturbed,  is  formed.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o44  F  26  ’67  320w 


“The  writing  is  eloquent  and  frequently  mov¬ 
ing;  the  therapy  is  demonstrably  successful: 
the  scientific  conclusions  are  provocative  but 
not  compelling.  The  pragmatic  argument  of 
successful  therapy  is  generally  powerful  in 
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BETTELH El M,  BRUNO — Continued, 
medicine,  but  the  humanity,  intelligence,  self- 
sacrj^ce  and  endurance  of  the  therapy  given 
by  Dr.  Bettelheim  and  his  devoted  staff  seem 
??  butweigh  the  specific  content  of  any  theory. 
Lin]  this  rich  and  complex  essay  .  .  .  two  di- 
rections  [are]  taken  .  .  .  that  stray  unexpect¬ 
edly  far  from  the  Orthogenic  School.” 

Sci  Am  217:131  J1  ’67  650w 


BETTS,  EDWIN  MORRIS,  ed.  The  family  let¬ 
ters  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  See  Jefferson,  T. 


ERNST  H.  VAN  DER.  From  Mar¬ 
shall  aid  to  Atlantic  partnership;  European 
integration  as  a  concern  of  American  foreign 
policy;  with  a  foreword  by  Henry  A.  Kis¬ 
singer.  480p  ?9.75  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Europe.  Eu¬ 
rope-Foreign  relations— U.S.  European  fed¬ 
eration  66-16277 

As  a  "government  official,  the  author  was  ac- 
tive.on  the  Dutch  side  in  the  formulation  and 
administration  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  North 
Atlantic.  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  integration  problems.  .  .  .  [His]  book 
considers  successive  manifestations  of  United 
states  interest  in  European  integration,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography. 


the  specialist  rather  than  for  the 
general  reader,  [this  book]  abounds  in  refer- 
Information,  official  and 
private,  with  extensive  quotations.  It  contains 

no  statistical  ap- 
point  of  view  of  this  ‘the  first 
stud3''  of  Amerlcan-European 
post-war  relations  written  by  a  European’  does 
not  differ  in  general  from  that  of  the  many 
American  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  the  subject.  P.  Bidwell 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:173  N  ’66  430w 
ynn  der  Beugel  is  a  keen  ‘partner,’ 
a  sane  relativist  about  the  possi- 
„ between  America  and  even  a 
Europe.  .  ,  .  As  the  ddtente  in  Europe 
^ntinues,  looks  _  less  and  less  likely  that  the 
states  will  follow  America  as  literally 
writing  over  a  year  a&o, 
implies.  ,  ,  .  Yet,  whatever  happens,  western 
Europe  s  relations  with  America^ in  the  second 
mdustrial  revolution  still  seem  likely  to  hover 
between  an  effective  partnership  and  a  quasi- 
Canadian  status.  .Mr  van  der  Beugel’s  anah'^sis 
stops  short  of  this  problem.  But  tliat  does  not 
hurt  his  theme,  for  he  chose  his  time  well  and 

urffi^  subject  has  a  nat- 

Ural  unity — that  ^  of  America  s  benevolent  tu- 
Europe  until  the  fading  of 
th^  cold  war  ushered  in  a  new  political  lo^ic 
appear  effects  are  only  beginning  to 

Economist  221:576  N  5  ’66  800w 


The  Chinese  collector 
xtli®  9?nturies:  from  the  Han  to  the 

11  col  pU22.1o %tle 

Cflinese— History.  Collectors  and 
collecting  66-31992 

recreate  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  given  work  of  art  ‘‘and  to  under- 
stand  the  historic,  religious  or  family  context 
which  gave  it  birth.  ...  It  is  [hi^l  belief  that 

famous  man,  or 
ordinary  gentleman  of  the  Celestial 
works  encourage  the  study  of 

[delfs,  ^ere’slmpitcity’of  'fpnnT  quility^Pma- 

terials,  patina  and  symbolic  decoration  com¬ 
bine  in  a  piece  of  such  inspired  beauty  that  it 
the  Initiated:”  (Introd) 
of  8-  pictorial  glossary  of 
art  forms,  symbols,  motifs  and  terms.  Blbllog- 
Chronolo^  of  Chinese  dynasties.  Index. 
Urioinally  published  under  the  title  of  L’ ama¬ 
teur  chinols,  des  Han  au  xx«  sl&cle 


‘‘The  aesthetic  tastes  of  Chinese  connois¬ 
seurs  (primarily  of  the  T’ang,  Sung,  Ytlam  and 
Ming  dynasties)  are  defined  from  a  historical 
and  rehgious  point  of  view.  .  .  T  iSnphasis  is 
given  to  objets  d’art  rather  than  mnittng  or 
monumental  sculpture.  Although  this  book  la 
historical  survey  it  is 

indispensable  for  college  museum  directors. 


curators,  collectors,  and  should  be  in  the  li¬ 
braries  of  schools  with  Far  Eastern  studies 
programs.  No  comparable  work  exists.  The 
plates,  especially  the  24  in  color,  are  exquisite. 
Many  of  the  objects  reproduced  are  from  pri¬ 
vate  collections  and  museums  accessible  only 
to  the  most  intrepid  traveler.” 

Choice  3:1122  F  ’67  i70w 
‘‘Quoting  from  many  Chinese  sources  and 
using  excellently  reproduced  Illustrations  of 
rare  pieces  from  great  museums  and  from  pri¬ 
vate  collections,  M.  Beurdeley  has  produced  an 
interesting  and  handsome  book  on  Chinese  col¬ 
lections  and  collectors  through  more  than  2000 
years.  .  .  .  The  author  has  Interspersed  his  text 
with  much  curious  information  which,  although 
only  tangential  to  his  specific  subject,  makes 
for  interesting  reading.  This  very  readable  and 
eye-appealing  book  is  recommended  for  the 
larger  library  and  for  inclusive  collections.” 
Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  16  ’67  120w 


EEUTLICH,  TADEK.  The  technique  of  woven 
tapestry.  128p  il  col  pi  $10.95  Watson-Guptill 
746.3  Tapestrj'.  Weaving  66-24382 

A  weaver  who  is  also  a  designer,  and  a 
teacher  ‘‘at  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  [England],  explains  how  to  make  a 
frame  for  a  small  project  and  advises  on  choice 
of  looms  for  larger  ones.  He  includes  step-by- 
step  directions  for  selecting  yarns,  setting  up 
the  warp,  correcting  tensions,  tying  the  leashes, 
and  the  actual  weaving  process,  .  .  .  [and] 
discusses  the  possibilities  and  restrictions  of 
tapestry  design.  He  explains  the  use  of  shapes, 
lines,  and  colors  and  the  making  of  rya  rugs 
and  of  wall-hangings.  He  provides  a  list  of 
suppliers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.” 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[This]  clear,  comprehensive  how-to-do-it 
book  ...  is  designed  to  be  used  while  learning 
to  weave  tapestries  .  .  .  and  would  be  iiwalu- 
able  to  any  school  or  college  where  there  are 
courses  in  weaving.  No  other  book  covers 
exactly  the  same  material.  List  of  sources 
for  materials.” 

Choice  4:652  S  ’67  IlOw 

‘‘This  is  an  excellent  book  .  .  .  for  beginning 
and  experienced  weavers.  .  .  .  Recommended, 
in  spite  of  cost,  if  there  is  need  for  a  book 
on  this  increasingly  popular  subject.”  B.  K. 
Wilson 

Library  J  92:2392  Je  15  ’67  140w 


BEYER,  KLAUS  G.,  jt.  auth.  Glass:  a  world 
history.  See  Kampfer,  F. 


BHAGWATI,  JAGDISH,  The  economics  of  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  254p  il  col  maps  $4.95; 
pa  $2.46  McGraw 


330.9172  Underdeveloped  areas.  Economic 
development  64-66179 


iiie  aumor  "aennes  tne  problem  of  underde¬ 
velopment,  .  .  .  surveys  both  economic  and  non¬ 
economic  obstacles  to  development,  .  .  .  outlines 
alternative  development  policies  and  ...  in¬ 
corporates  the  problem  of  development  Into  a 
discussion  of  the  International  economy  with  its 
implications  for  aid.  Investment,  and  trade 
policies.”  (Am  Econ  R) 


in,.  astonishing  clarity 

the  book  wiU  furnish  the  new  student  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  for  further  study  in  develop- 
and  will  give  the  general  reader  a  sound 
understanding  of  this  most  pressing  interna- 

j®  another,  more  pene- 
“®''®  exciting  side  to  this 
^ok.  .  .  This  is  its  searching  appraisal  of 

tSSSIs  theses  which  too  often  have 

A  t’^®  ‘conventional 
Trhe  ‘icvelopni^ental  economist.  .  .  . 

Line  author  J  has  been  able  accurately  to  rean- 

fittrlturi®^  Sed  In^the 

literature  .  .  [and]  his  analysis  of  such  insti- 

tutions  as  the  pint-family,  the  caste  system 
aspects  of  eastern  religion 
[IS]  refreshingly  original.”  D.  R.  Sherk 
Am  Econ  R  67:939  S  ’67  800w 

Professor  Bhagwati’s  intelligence 
competence  are  apparent  in  many 
instance,  in  the  discussion  of  choffil 
.techniques  and  also  of  birth  control)  the 
Y  1®  weak.  It  is  far  too  superficial 
for  instruction  or  understanding,  and  the  treat 

instSfd  of  eiplanatfon 
and  illuminatmn  there  is  persistent  preoccima- 
tion  with  particular  political  programmes.  The 
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inequality  of  incomes  and  of  living  standards 
between  and  within  countries  is  a  principal  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Professor  Bhag- 
wati’s  enthusiasm  and  engagement  may  appeal 
to  some  of  his  readers;  but  they  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  orderly  presentation  of  inforrna- 
tion  about  countries  unknown  to  most  of  his 
readers,  the  systematic  applicatiog  of  analysis, 
and  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  implications  of 
alternative  policies.” 

TLS  pll55  D  8  ’66  2050W 


BIANCHI  BANDINELLI,  RANUCCIO,  ed.  The 

buried  city.  See  Caffarelli,  E.  V. 


BIBLE.  The  Jerusalem  Bible:  general  ed; 
Alexander  Jones.  498p  maps  col  maps  516.95 
Doubleday 

220.5  66-24278 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:434  Je  ’67  220w 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:64  Ja  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  McKenzie 
Critic  25:68  F  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:908  D  16  66  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:15  F  9  ’67  SOOOw 


BIBLE.  OLD  TESTAMENT.  DEUTERONOMY. 

Deuteronomy.  See  Rad,  G.  von,  ed. 


Seminary^  Baltimore,  Ma^land.  ^  index  to 
volumes  ^0  and  30  of  the  Anchor  Bible  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  volume  30. 

‘‘His  book  New  Testament  Essays  [BRD 
1966]  will  have  revealed  to  his  .readers  Fr. 
Brown’s  two  principal  areas 
Qumran  literature  and,  above  all.  the  Fmirth 
Gospel.  .  .  .  The  most  appealing  feature  of  1  r. 
Brown’s  translation  and  commentary  upon  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Johns  Gospel  is  its 
personal  character,  so  _  obviously  the  fruit  of 
much  patient,  thorough  study.  This  impr^- 
sion  of  a  fully  informed,  mature  ^ew  Qf  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  i  ourth  Gospel  om- 
weighs,  in  this  reviewers  ludgment,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  for  the  breadth  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  erudition  and  up-to-date  acquaintence 
with  just  about  everything  that  has  been  writ- 
ten  by  modern  scholars  upon  this  most  lasci- 
nating  of  Gospels.”  D.  S. 

America  115:754  D  3  66  600w 

Choice  4:50  Mr  ’67  170w 

‘‘The  fourth  gospel  speaks  to  our  age  more 
directly  than  any  other.  It  speaks  especially  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  whose  institutional  em¬ 
phasis  has  in  the  past  made  its  members  un¬ 
easy  with  the  relative  anarchy  implicit  in  John  s 
stress  on  the  individual’s  relati.onship  'with 
Jesus.  .  .  .  The  150-page  introduction,  the  four 
appendices,  the  notes  and  comments  (me  lattCT 
both  general  and  detailed)  are  mag^terlal,  both 
a  summary  of  all  that  has  been  said  before  and 
a  creative  analysis  of  directions  for  the  future. 
The  translation  is  never  pedantic;  Brown  nei¬ 
ther  strains  to  be  different  frorn  traditional 
English  versions  nor  succumbs  to  the  scholar  s 
temptation  to  overliteralness..  In  fact,  this  John 
can  effectively  be  read  aloud,  a  rare  virtue  in 
modern  renderings.”  Williarn  Birmingham 

Commonweal  85:264  D  2  66  l80w 


BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  GOSPELS.  The 

Easter  story  from  the  Gospels;  ed.  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Northrup.  40p  53.75  Metropolitan  mus. 
232.96  Jesus  Christ — Crucifixion.  Jesus 
Christ— Art  66-29796 

In  this  companion  volume  to  the  Christmas 
Story  (BRD  1966)  “the  events,  from  Palm 
Suniiay  to  Easter  are  recalled  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospels  [in  the  King  James  .  version] 
with  reproductions  of  paintings,  etchings  and 
woodcuts  from  the  collections  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  beautifully  produced  book,  its  illustra¬ 
tions  are  reproductions  of  fifteenth-  through 
seventeenth-century  art.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:193  Ap  ’67  60w 
“The  text  is  printed  in  large,  attractive  type 
with  generous  margins;  woodcuts,  by  purer  and 
etchings  by  Rembrandt  are  faithfully,  repro¬ 
duced  However,  the  five  color  prints  (a 
Rembrandt,  a  van  Eyck,  a  tempera  by  an 
unknown  Flemish  painter,  and  two  pages  from 
’rile  Belles  Heures  of  the  Duke  of  Beri-y)  are 
disappointing.  Placoment  of  two  of  them  leavos 
no  gutter  margin,  and  In  my  copy  one  color 
print  is  out  of  register.  Designed  primarUy 
for  person^  ownership,  this  book  should  be 
compared  to  similar  compilaG.ons  before  pur¬ 
chase  by  church  or  public  libraries.’  R.  R. 

Gambee  j  92:1495  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  Mr  19  ’67  80w 


BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT.  JOHN.  .’The  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  John;  2v:  v  1,  (pxii)  introd, 
tr  and  notes  by  Raymond  E.  Brown.  ('Ihe 
Anchor  Bible)  538p  57  Doubleday 

222  Bible.  N.T.  John— CommentaHes^^^^^^ 

“This  Is  the  first  volume  In  a  two -volume 
translation  of  and  commentary  on  John  and 
the  Johannine  Epistles  [volumes  20  and.  30  of 
The  Anchor  Bible].  'This  volume  contains  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  Gospel,  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  chs  i-xii.  or  the  Johannine  account  of 
tht  public  miAiJtry  of  JesusJ’  (Pref)  ^.The  ma¬ 
jor  Johannine  questions— of  author^ip. 
Dosition  dating,  the  relationship  of  John  to 
thl  sySbptiSs  (Mark.  Matthew,  and  Luke)-are 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  .  .  .  and,  wher¬ 
ever  relevant,  in  the  Comments  on  the  transla¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  Appendices  [analyze]  the  mean¬ 
ing,  use,  and  frequency,  of  c^ertain  key  words 
and  phrases  that  occur  in  John,  and  [examine] 
the  differences  between  the  Johannine  .and 
Synoptic  treatments  .of  the  miracle  stories. 

(Publisher’s  note)  This  volume  is  the  work  of 
the  professor  of  New  Testament  at  St.  Mary  s 


BIDAULT,  GEORGES.  Resistance:  the 

political  autobiography  of  Georges  Bidault: 
tr,  from  the  French  by  Marianne  Sinclair. 
348p  pi  $6.95  Praeger 
944.08  France— Politics  and  government 

61-20471 

This  book  is  a  “recital  of  Bidault’ s  career 
since  1940;  it  is  also  a  defense  of  his  policies 
and  politics — as  Foreign  Minister,  ...  as 
Premier,  and  as  head  of  state.  (New  Tork^) 
Index.  First  published  in  Prance  under  the 
title  D’une  rSsistance  S,  I’autre. 

“The  author  .  .  .  deals  in  a  somewhat  ten¬ 
dentious  manner  with  such  events  as  the 
liberation  of  France,  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  German  problem  [and]  the  creation 
of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  Whether  one  agrees 
with  Bidault’ s  opinion  of  the  Fifth  Rwublic 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  Elysee  Palace 
or  not.  Resistance  will  prove  rewarding  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  France’s  history  since 
1940.  For  the  most  part,  the  translation  .  .  . 
is  smooth  and  idiomatic/*  Ljeonard  Mahonoy 
America  117:388  O  7  ’67  440w 
“M.  Bidault  Is  [not]  .  .  .  writing  his  memoirs. 
He  aims  at  denouncing  de  Gaulle  and  revealing 
his  deceit  and  his  hypocrisy,  whilst  under¬ 
lining  the  contrast  between  the  resplendent 
President  and  the  exiled,  poor,  but  patriotic 
and  honest  ex-Prime  Minister.  The  denuncia¬ 
tion  is  however  accompanied  by  many,  rem¬ 
iniscences,  most  of  which  make  one  distiaist 
the  author.  .  .  .  One  is  bewildered  by  [his] 
assessment  of  de  Gaulle.  The  mysterious 
figure  of  1944  soon  became  known  to  M. 
Bidault  He  found  him  arrogant  and  ignorant, 
unable  to  explain  anything  except,  in  sybilline 
pronouncements  and  panoramic  glimpses.  .  .  . 
And  yet,  M.  Bidault  himself  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  to  de  Gaulle  in  1958,  urging  him  to  return 
to  office  in  order  to  save  France.  How  can  it 
be  that,  knowing  de  Gaulle  to  be  as  he  has 
described  him,  he  nevertheless  wanted  him 

bad,  in  324:35  J1  1  ’57  430w 

enrols  ’67  UOW 

“Not  only  with  regard  to  communism  and 
colonialism  is  one  impressed  by  the  pervasive 
futility  of  this  work.  It  is  not,  as  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  illuminating,  serious  history 
but  a  kind  of  feisty  polemic  against  yesterday  s 
enemy  by  a  man  who  has  no  real  hope  of 
tomorrow  .  .  .  The  book’s  main  formal  merit 
is  that  it  is  at  least  what  it  clairns  to  be:  a 
political  autobiography  uncluttered  by  personal 
asides  But  even  that  quality  is  erased  by 
the  arid,  pretentious  style  and  by  the  occasional 
philosophical  firecracker  that  is  intended  as 
an  H-bomb.”  R.  G.  Hazo 

Nation  205:637  N  20  ’67  1200w 
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BIDAULT,  GEORGES — Continued 

“Bidault  is  a  skilled  writer  and  polemicist 
(although  the  translator,  one  suspects,  has 
bungled  some  of  his  irony),  and  his  apologia 
seems  tree  of  both  special  pleading  and  self- 
pity.  His  frontal  attack  on  de  Gaulle — on  his 
imegTity,  his  loyalty,  his  humanity,  and  just 
about  every  other  qualiflcation  for  statesman¬ 
ship  and  grandeur — is  probably  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  that  has  yet  been  mounted." 

New  Yorker  43:178  S  9  '67  250w 
Time  90:110  S  29  '67  550w 
TLS  p8S2  S  28  '67  370w 


BIDDLE,  BRUCE  J.,  ed.  Role  theory:  concepts 
and  research;  ed.  by  Bruce  J.  Biddle  and 
Edwin  J.  Thomas.  453p  $8.95  Wiley 

158  Role  playing  66-11520 

In  the  first  part  the  editors  “describe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  role  theory,  how  it  has  developed,  and 
Its  current  status  and  domain  [and  try  to  clar¬ 
ify]  .  .  .  the  language  of  the  field.  .  .  .  [The  bal¬ 
ance  of  uae  book  is  a]  selection  of  research  stud¬ 
ies,  each  with  an  introduction  arranged  pro¬ 
gressively  according  to  the  theoretical  concepts 
presented  in  the,  first  sections  of  the  book.”  (J 
Honie  Econ)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names.  Sub¬ 
ject  index. 


Reviewed  by  Jerald  Hage 

Am  Soo  R  32:857  O  '67  S50w 
OQijjjg  jjoojj  jg  attempt  to  introduce  role 
theory  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
students  and  nonspecialists.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
successful.  Although  it  is  seldom  easy 
reading,  the  book  will  provide  understanding  to 
the  careful  reader.  All  the  necessaiy  informa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  there  presented  as  clearly  as 
one  can_  expect  in  a  field  that  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely  jelled.  Its  approach  is  quite  basic,  con¬ 
sisting  as  It  does  of  four  chapters  of  explana- 
tions  and  definitions  followed  by  a  series  of 
well  chosen  selections.  As  an  introduction  and 
explanation  of  role  theory,  [it  is]  probably  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  beginner  than  any  other  book.” 
Choice  3:1157  F  '67  130w 

In  technical  in  nature  and  does  not 

lend  Itself  to  quick  reading  or  scanning  How- 
research  will  be  familiar  to  a 
student  .ot  human  behavior  and  will  need  only 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  concepts  and 
t6rminolog'y  as  d6v6lop6d  in  tli6  book.  An  GxtGn- 
siye  and  relatively  complete  bibliography  on  role 
teeory  IS  given.  .  Researchers  and  scholars  in 
many  fields  should  find  this  helpful  as  a  resource 
book.  Hoine  economists  in  the  field  of  family  re- 
Jftions  and  child  development  will  find  this  val¬ 
uable.”  N.  H.  Cannon 

J  Home  Econ  59:471  Je  '67  390w 
important  anthology  two  social  psy¬ 
chologists  have  provided  a  compilation  of  fortv- 
sei  en  of  the  best  social  science  articles  on  the 
tiibliography,  and  a  detailed 
tneoietical  discussion.  .  .  .  Part  II  ‘The  Cnn- 

difficult  section 
™  a  very  complex,  though 
?  .precise  discussion,  the  autliors  lay 
out  what  they  consider  to  be  the  necessary  and 
important  conceptual  distinctions  for  the  svs- 
role.  They  make  sharp  dis- 
action  whatsoever,  and 
J  bGiia,vior,  In  tb©  procGss  IViav 

introduce  a  number  of  new  concepti  and 
several  distinctions  which  have  LeS  only  fm- 
plicit  in  tee  literature.  The  neophyte  to  the 
start  with  the  seleitiras  follow- 

essays  and  studies  on  such  topics  as  refer¬ 
ence  group  behavior,  role  conflict,  et  cetera 
Once  he  understands  these,  the  relevance  of 
tee  theoretical  section  will  become  clearer  ^ 

lu.”  ML^R^Za^d''®  ^  yeoman's  job  for  us 

Social  Studies  58:283  N  '67  270w 


history  of  the  pianoforte  and 
pianoforte  players;  tr.  and  rev.  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Oscar  Bie,  by  E.  E.  Kellett  and  E  VV 
Naylor:  with  a  foreword  to  the  Da  Cano  ed' 

Cap^prlss'"’"®^'^®'  n  $12'Fo  Da 

786.1  Piano.  Pianists  66-28445 

This  history  was  originally  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  m  ISOS  under  tee  title  V«  K:ifvier  und 


seine  Meister,  Thi^-i.f.an  unabrldged"'r%Tblica- 
first  English  edition  of  1899.  Index 


tion  of  the 
of  names  and  matters. 


was,  in  some  respects  like  Rome  in 
musicologist  of  the  oldef  sST 
While  many  new  facts  have  come  to  li|ht  °n 


the  subjects  about  which  they  wrote,  his  writ¬ 
ings  show  a  dedication  which  in  itself  is 
worth  preserving.  While  tee  present  volume 
is  'old-fashioned'  it  is  certainly  worth  keep¬ 
ing  in  print.  It  is  recommended  for  large  col¬ 
lections.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.”  Baird 
Hastings 

Library  J  91:5620  N  15  '66  70w 
“[This  work]  is  still  interesting  for  its  liter¬ 
ary  charm,  its  superior  musical  evaluations, 
and  its  reflection  of  nineteenth-century  atti¬ 
tudes.  But  those  very  attitudes,  as  well  as  the 
gaps  (including,  of  course,  nothing  for  the  last 
three-quarters,  of  a  century),  the  different  em¬ 
phases,  the  high-flown  language,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  factual,  information,  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory  style  criticism  (judged  by  today's  stand- 
ards)  all  rule  this  book  out  as  a  usable  text 
today.”  W.  S.  Newman 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:524  Mr  '67 
650w 


“'EhER,  LUDWIG.  History  of  Roman  llter- 
ture;  condensed  and  adapted  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  author, 
by  John  Wilson.  209p  il  $3.75  St  Martins 
870.9  Latin  literature — History  and  criticism 

66-14851 


broad  periods,  this  study  begins 
with  the  preliterary  era  and  ends  with  the  re¬ 
conquest  of  Italy  by  Byzantium  in  the  sixth 
.Abridged  translation  of  the  au- 
thor  s  Geschichte  der  Romischen  L/itoratur.  re¬ 
vised  in  1065.  Index. 


liieler  s  scholarship  is  above  reproach,  but 
.  .  .  an  abridgement  can  hardly  vivify  a  style 
already  somewhat  pedestrian  and  lacking  in 
enthusia_sm  and  vigor.  ,  .  .  Though  heavily  fac- 
tual  and  often  very  superficial,  his  treatment 
of  Latin  authors  is  sound.  .  .  .  The  book  is  iri- 
tended  for  students  and  for  the  general  reading 
public,  not  for  trained  specialists  in  the  classics. 
Lt  could  be  recommended  for  a  rapid  survey  or 
a  quick  review  of  Roman  literature.'* 

Choice  4:529  J1  *67  190w 
“In  condensing  the  German.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Professor  Bieler  dropped  whole  paragraphs  of 
mateiial,  all  citations,  and  the  short 
bibiiogjaphies  originally  assigned  to  each  au- 
thor.  I  he  result  is  a  more  readable,  but  less 
usetul  manual.  Bieler  himself  approaches  11- 
terature  in  a  traditional  manner.  .  .  Most  of 
the  time  he  contents  himself  with  biography  of 
the  writer,  list  of  works,  and  a  few  elegant 
commonplaces.  .  .  .  Not  once  does  he  analyze 
a  passage  of  Latin:  not  once  does  he  make  you 
leading  the  Latin  is  an  Important 
and  desirable  experience."  W.  S  Anderson 
Class  World  60:351  Ap  '67  210w 


t—  I  i  w  ^  r 


tlonary:  with”'8“5T‘  newirTi^cove'ed*' words 

,|^us^»|pll^4^S:  rll  a^n"l  edS^"^ 
Krs'  300r$5.9f  I^^A'^fldiy"'- 

817  Satire,  American  67-13971 

■The  Devil's  Dictionary,  a  collection  of  satiric 
;witings,  was  first  published  in  1911  It  had 
been  preceeded  by  The  Cynic’s  Word  Book 
1906’  which  contained  the  first  haif 
2a  4-^®  ii^^ictmnary.  The  new  material  in  this 
edition  has  been  compiled  from  old  magazine 
and  newspaper  files  by  a  professor  emeritui  of 
journalism  at  Arizona  State  Tjgiylr^iTy  ^ 

STuSAugsrai 

IS?  fsac 

Atlantic  219:134  My  '67  240w 
_  Christian  Century  84:596  My  3  '67  30w 
MeiSco'^’in  ■  disappeared  into 

the  many  entries  omitted  from^Tlie  D^vfi’s^Dic^ 

Ihigham  °  academic  librS.”  J°“r 
Library  J  92:1160  Mr  15  '67  120w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  14  '67  140w 
Time  89:102  My  5  '67  240w 
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LUCIUS  VERUS.  Travels  In  the 
Southland,  1822-1823:  the  journal  of  Lucius 
yerus  Bierce:  ed,  with  a  biographical  essay, 
by  George  W.  Knepper,  139p  $4.50  Ohio  state 
univ.  press 

917.5  Southern  States — Description  and 
travel  ^  .  66-13719 

The  author  “was  twenty-one  .years  old  when 
he  started  his  one-year,  1800-inile  trip  through 
the  states  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tenne.ssee  and  Kontucky.  He  stopped  for  a 
while  in  South  Carolina  to  teach  school,  and 
studied  law  in  Alabama  long  enough  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  IThis  book  includesi  his 
comments  on  the  countryside,  people,  and 
social  conditions.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“IBierce’sl  journal  has  some  value  because 
he  wandered  in  some  areas  not  so  frequented 
by  writers  of  more  famed  travel  accounts,  but 
his  brief  record  is  spotty  with  quite  brief  com¬ 
ments  about  the  trip  southward  and  few  details 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  .  .  .  .Most  full  and 
valuable  section  is  that  dealing  with  the  Indian 
country  of  north  Georgia  and  Alabama.  .  .  . 
The  youthful  and  almost  humorle.ss  traveler 
seems  most  Interested  in  rivers.  Indians,  slaves, 
and  girls  (perhaps  in  that  orderl.  His  useful 
and  pleasant  journal  is  readable  but,  with  little 
philosophical  interpretation  or  penetrating  anal¬ 
ysis,  it  is  not  outstandingly  valuable.  ’ 

Choice  3:952  D  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  F.  .G.  Davenport 

J  Am  Hist  53:816  Mr  ’67  240w 
“FThe  comments  of  the  author  1  are  succinct 
and  critical.  Recommended  for  general  collec¬ 
tions.’’  H.  E.  Smith  . 

Library  J  91:3945  S  1  66  50w 


BIGELOW,  GORDON  E.  Frontier  Eden:  the 
literary  career  of  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings. 
162p  pi  $6.60  Univ.  of  Fla.  press 
813  Rawlings,  Marjorie  (Kinnan)  66-26808 
A  study  of  the  Pulitzer  prizewinner.,  author  of 
The  Yearling  (BRD  1938).  “After  giving  an  .ac¬ 
count  of  her  literary  career,  the  author  describes 
Mrs.  Rawlings  as  an  individual,  explores  the 
country  about  which  she  wrote,  describes  the 
people  upon  whom  she  modeled  her  characters, 
and  evaluates  her  work  as  an  artist.  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  able,  sound,  and  thorough  study  .  .  . 
skillfully  details  Marjorie  Rawlings’s  literary  ca,- 
reer,  from  failure  to  success  to  relative  neglect, 
with  illuminating  discussion  of  her  struggles  to 
find  her  right  subjects,  themes,  voice.  ’The  ap¬ 
praisals  of  her  accomplishments  are  thought¬ 
fully  balanced  and  fair.”  Clifford  Lyons 
Am  Lit  39:240  My  ’67  430w 


“First  full-length  critical  study  of  [this 
author].  The  biographical  material  is  sketchy, 
rightly  so  in  a  critical  study.  Bigelow  correct¬ 
ly  places  Rawlings  with  Thoreau  as  an  acute 
obsen^er  of  natural  phenomena  and  with  Mark 
Twain  as  a  tall  tale  teller  in  some  of  her 
short  stories.  Altogether  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  recommended  for  all  undergraduate 
library  American  literature.,  collections.’’ 

Choice  4:818  O  ’67  80w 


“Dr.  Bigelow  seems  to  have  found  the  Florida 
scrub  country  as  simpatico  as  did  Mrs.  Rawl¬ 
ings  herself,  and  his  descriptions  are  almost  as 
lyric  as  the  quotations  with  which  he  sprinkles 
his  book.  ...  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  feel 
that  [Mrs.  Rawlings]  has  a  permanent  place  in 
American  letters,  and  therefore  recommend  this 
book  for  public  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
trj^  and  certainly  for  those  in  Florida.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thalman  „  ,  „  , 

Library  J  92:106  Ja  1  67  160w 


BIGGLE,  LLOYD.  Watchers  of  the  dark  [by] 
Lloyd  Biggie,  Jr.  228p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-17440 

“In  1988,  when  Jan  Darzek,  operator  of  one 
of  Earth’s  most  successful  detective  agencies, 
i.s  offered  a  job  which  will  require  years  to 
accomplish  and  probably  prove  fatal,  he  sets 
his  retainer  at  Sl.OOO.OOO.  When  this  figure  is 
met,  he  seta  out  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
mysterious  Dark  which  is  threatening  an  entire 
galaxy.”  (Library  J) 


“The  theme  of  this  story  is  not  new,  but 
then,  what  theme  is?  Mr.  Biggie  handles  it  well 
and  comes  up  with  some  rather  fresh  ideas 


which  are  handled  very  nicely.  His  characteri¬ 
zations  of  both  human  and  alien  are  well  done, 
and  the  denouement,  clues  for  which  have  been 
in  plain  sight  throughout  the  story  .  .  .  comes 
as  a  surprise,  .  .  .  While  there  are  a  few  extra 
string.s  left  untied  at  the  end,  none  are  of  great 
moment,  and  the  whole  thing  is  fun  anyway. 
This  is  a  good  one  for  the  young  reader,  a  must 
for  science  fiction  fans,  and  will  fit  well  in  any 
good  leisure  reading  library.  This  is  apparently 
Mr,  Biggie’s  fourth  book.  After  reading  this 
one  1  feel  sorry  1  have  missed  the  others.” 
R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:3466  J1  '6G  200w 
Library  J  91:5778  N  15  ’66  6Cw  [TA] 
Reviewed  bv  Theodore  Sturgeon 

Nat  R  18:1278  D  13  ’66  450w 
“The  narrative  advances  slowly  to  a  wholly 
incredible  answer,  which  I  cannot  accept  on 
any  grounds,  psychological,  sociological  or  even, 
for  that  matter,  theological.  Aside  from  these 
ab.surdities  (and  a  noteworthy  absence  of  sci¬ 
ence),  it’s  a  mildly  entertaining  adventure 
story,  with  some  amusing  scenes  of  life  in  other 
worlds.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  11  ’66  60w 


EIGLAND,  EILEEN.  Helen  Keller:  il.  by  Lili 
Cassel  Wronker.  192p  $4.95  S.  G.  Phillips, 
inc.  305  W.  S6th  st.  New  York,  N.Y.  10024 
B  or  92  Keller,  Helen  Adams — Juvenile 
literature  67-22810 

A  biography  of  the  woman  “who,  with  the 
help  of  Anne  Sullivan  and  other  gifted  teachers, 
not  only  overcame  seemingly  impossible  handi¬ 
caps  [of  blindness  and  deafness]  in  her  own 
life,  but  went  on  to  become  internationally 
famous  for  her  work  on  behalf  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  throughout  the  world.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2 
’67  250W 

“Helen  Keller  already  has  been  introduced  to 
young  readers  in  such  books  as  [C.  O.]  Peare’s 
Helen  Keller  Story  [and  H.  E.]  Waite's 
Valiant  Companions  [both  BRD  1960],  and  Miss 
Keller’s  own  Story  of  My  Life.  This  present 
work  most  closely  approximates  Waite’s  m 
coverage  and  reading  level.  Although  it  has  a 
more  advance  vocabulary  than  the  Peare  biog¬ 
raphy  and  continues  Miss  Keller’s  story  to  the 
present  (her  first  autobiographical  volume 
stopped  at  age  22),  this  book  offers  no  new 
materials  or  interpretations.  Libraries  without 
a  biographv  of  Miss  Keller  would  find  this 
one  a  smoothly-told,  informative  account.” 
M.  S.  Bart 

Library  J  92:3194  S  15  ’67  lOOw 
“Eileen  Bigland  has  written  an  enormously 
moving  biography.  ...  It  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
call,  in  a  time  of  violence  and  hate,  the  love 
and  sensitivity  that  can  exist  in  human  beings. 
Helen  Keller,  aided  by  Miss  Blgland,  helps  us 
to  this  realization.”  Greta  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  17  ’67  170w 


BILECK,  MARVIN,  jt.  auth.  Penny.  See  De 
Regniers,  B.  S. 


BILLINGTON,  ELIZABETH  T.  Adventure  With 
flowers;  il.  by  Arnold  Dobrin.  60p  lib  bdg 
$2.95  Warne 

582  Flowers — Juvenile  literature  66-15814 
A  book  “about  the  history  of  flowers,  flower 
recognition,  flower  families,  now  to  run  a  flower 
show,  flower  facts,  myths  and  legends.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  “Grades  five  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  ’67  40w 
“In  reading  level  and  comprehension,  this  falls 
between  [B.]  Cavanna’s  First  Book  of  Wild 
Flowers  [BRD  1961]  and  others  with  greater 
emphasis  on  classification  and  structure,  such 
as  [A.  O.  T.]  Dowden’s  Look  at  a  Flower  [BRD 
1963]  and  [(5.  J.]  Hylander’s  Flowers  of  Field 
and  Forest  [BRD  1962].  The  drawings  are  clear, 
but  the  colors  are  so  limited  as  to  be  misleading. 
.  .  .  [It  provides]  in  attractive  format  some  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  and  new  materials  on  flowers 
which  should  be  useful,  especially  in  school  li- 
hraries.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:876  F  15  ’67  140w 
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BILLINGTON,  JAMES  H.  The  Icon  and  the 
axe;  an  interpretive  history  of  Russian  cul¬ 
ture.  786p  il  pi  $16  Knopf 

914.7  Russia — ^Intellectual  life.  Russia — 

Civilization  66-18687 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Pipes 

Am  Hist  R  72:1039  Ap  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Binyon 

New  Statesman  74:326  S  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Chemiavsky 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:88  Mr  ’67  2400w 


BILLINGTON,  RAY  ALLEN.  America's  fron¬ 
tier  heritage.  302p  $7.95;  college  ed  $5.95  Holt 
978  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West. 
National  characteristics,  American 

66-13289 

In  the  first  chapter  “the  groundwork  is  laid 
for  the  concept  of  the  ‘frontier’  and  its  role  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Billington  [then]  draws  upon  th©  literature  of 
numerous  disciplines  to  examine  the  effect  of 
the  ‘frontier’  on  spatial  mobility,  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  general  socia,l  development.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Annotated  chapter  bibliographies. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Lamar 

Am  Hist  R  72:1476  J1  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:743  S  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  C.  C.  Spence 

J  Am  Hist  64:92  Je  ’67  600w 


“The  format  of  the  book  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive.  Most  readers  will  miss  the  presence  of 
an  index.  This  volume  may  well  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  the  subject  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  academic  and 
public  library.”  W.  S.  Wallace 

Library  J  91:6604  N  16  ’66  200w 
Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  70w  [TA] 

Va  Q  R  43;xxxii  winter  ’67  180w 


“[This  book]  starts  with  the  basic  tenets  em¬ 
bodied  three  generations  ago  in  Turner’s  ‘Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,’ 
and  subjects  them  to  the  merciless  analysis  of 
experts  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 
.  .  .  Since  behavlorists  have  been  among  Tur¬ 
ner’s  most  severe  and  cynical  critics,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  book  may  bring  on  some  apo¬ 
plectic  reactions.  Experts  in  motivation,  per¬ 
sonality,  culture,  and  social  mobility  will  find 
their  studies  cited  in  support  of  the  Turner 
thesis.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Billing¬ 
ton  establishes  convincing  arguments  for  its 
validity.  .  .  .  This  is  a  high-key,  scholarly 
work,  and  the  contributions  of  every  discipline 
are  treated  with  sincere  respect.  ...  In  the 
continuing  dialogue  among  American  scholars 
searching  for  an  understanding  of  our  people, 
.  .  .  this  book  is  a  beacon  for  the  confused  and 
frustrating  1960’s.”  R.  A.  Bartlett 
Yale  R  56:315  D  ’66  430w 


BILLINGTON,  RAY  ALLEN.  The  historian’s 
contribution  to  Anglo-American  misunder¬ 
standing;  report  of  a  Committee  on  national 
bias  in  Anglo-American  history  textbooks, 
Allen  Billington,  with  the  collaboration 
others].  118p  pi  $3.60 

Hobbs.  Dorman 

973. O’!  U. S.-— History — Study  and  teaching. 
Great  Britain — History — Study  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Textbooks  66-17595 

“This  study  of  national  bias  in  English  and 
American  secondary-school  history  texts  ana- 
i.vzes  the  distortions  in  treatments  of  the  Amer- 
ican  ReTOlution.  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  First 
World  War.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


“The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
not  very  imaginative.  Exhortation  to  authors 
to  purge  themselves  of  bias  is  commendable, 
but  psychologically  difficult  to  achieve.  Also, 
the  well-intentioned  advice  that  writers  keep 
up  to  date  with  historical  scholarship  founders 
on  the  mass  of  literature  that  accumulates 
each  year.  .  .  .This  report.  Ironically,  suffers 
ATii?  ^  unique  bias  of  its  own:  duonationalism. 
Although  the  committee  is  sensitive  tO'  the 
anticipated  charge  of  Anglo-American  pro- 

apologia  based  on  the 
States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  personify  the  democratic  values  so 
essential  to  maintain  a  world  of  clashing 


ideologies.’  .  .  .  The  International  dimension 
has  a  scope  wider  than  the  Anglo-American 
community.”  Isidore  Starr 

A  ..n  uii=t  o  79  ■Kt’?  -Tn  ’67  7nnw 


“The  valuable  specific  findings  are  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  all  teachers  of  history  of 
both  countries.  Abundant  evidence  is  given  oi 
the  use  of  obsolete  scholarship,  patriotic  folk¬ 
lore,  partisan  selectivity,  and  invidious  lan¬ 
guage.  On  the  level  of  theory,  however,  the 
book  is  sometimes  inconsistent  and  superfi¬ 
cial.  .  .  .  The  book  has  the  laudable,  if  not  im¬ 
partial  aim  ‘to  further  international  amity  in¬ 
stead  of  international  anarchy,’  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  its  advice  to  write  for  ‘all  peOTles 
rather  than  one’  is  consistent  with  a  writer. s 
need  to  have  some  more  specific  sense  of  his 
audience.  ...  A  text  written  for  everwne 
would  read  as  if  a  computer  wrote  it.’  Cushing 


Strout 


Ann  Am  Acad  368:178  N  ’66  600w 


“In  viewing  the  committee’s  findings,  I 
wonder  whether  they  over-insist  on  the  need 
for  texts  to  reflect  recent  scholarship.  Not 
only  is  the  bulk  indigestible,  but  the  findings 
are  often  contrary.  .  .  .  Bias  of  inertia  is 

more  complex  than  the  committee  implies.  .  .  . 
Although  the  committee  is  sure  that  exhilarat¬ 
ing  school  history  can  be  written  without  re¬ 
course  to  unproven  obiter  dicta,  it  might  pro¬ 
duce  some  dry  stuff  if  it  took  up  all  the  issues 
raised  here.  Given  the  problem  of  teaching 
citizenship  as  well  as  history,  and  a  different 
age  range,  a.  gap  is  bound  to  develop  between 
school  and  college  history.  Ideally  a  pupil  pro¬ 
gresses  from  one  to -the  other;  difficulties  occur 
When  the  transition  fails.  .  .  .  The  tone  of  the 
report  [is]  faintly  patronizing  to  both  writers 
and  teachers.  .  .  .  Suggestions  made  to  im¬ 
prove  texts  are  admirable,  but  surely  already 
known  to  [professionals].  .  .  .  However,  the 
report  is  an  important  contribution  to  his¬ 
torical  studies.  It  makes  the  error  of  national 
bias  plain  for  all  to  see.”  Peter  Wells 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:293  spring  ’67  2350w 


J  Am  Hist  53:403  S  ’66  190w 


Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Jones 

Social  Studies  68:134  Mr  ’67  260w 

“There  remain  difficulties  that  the  committee 
Ignores.  Why  should  the  problem  be  confined 
to  wars;  1775,  1812,  1914  (or  1917)?  The  authors 
admit  the  narrowness  of  their  choice  of  topics 
more  than  they  justify  it.  And  they  do  not 
stress  enough  two  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  role  of  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  two  countries.  .  .  .  This  study  is  very  use¬ 
ful  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  either  into  causes  or  effects.” 

TLS  pll53  D  8  ’66  550w 


BILLINGTON,  RAY  ALLEN,  ed.  The  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  early  American  history;  essays  in 
honor  of  John  Edwin  Pomfret.  264p  $7.50 
Huntington  lib. 


973.2  Historiography.  U.S. — History — Colonial 
period.  Pomfret,  John  Edwin  66-31501 

As  a  festschrift  for  the  man  who  was  a 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Early  American  His¬ 
tory  and  Culture  and  director  of  the  Huntington 
Library,  ten  “historians  of  colonial  America 
undertook  to  contribute  articles  to  a  book  that 
review  past  accomplishments  in  the 
field,  define  current  problems,  and  suggest 
guidelines  for  future  research.”  (J  Am  Hist) 
Contributors  include  E.  S.  Morgan,  F  B.  Tolies, 
C.  L.  Ver  Steeg,  M.  Jensen,  D.  G.  Adair,  J.  P. 

Cappon,  W.  M. 

Whitehill  and  Max  Savelle. 


[In  the  opening,  dedicatory  chapters]  Allen 
Nevins  has  written  a  charming  sketch  of  John 
E.  Pomfret  as  a  scholar  and  administrator;  A. 
L.  Rowse  contributes  a  shorter,  disappointing 
piece  on  the  Huntington;  and  John  M.  Stead- 
man.  has  compiled  a  hibliography  of  Pomfret’ s 
writings.  Most  of  the  other  chapters  are  his¬ 
toriographical  essays  on  aspects  of  early  Amer- 
ican  history;  togethei  they  provide  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  recent  literature  in  this  field 
as  well  as  an  unusual  degree  of  unity  for  a 
volume  of  this  sort.”  John  Can' 

Am  Hist  R  72:1478  J1  ’67  370w 
“This  unusual  festschrift  is  unlikely  to  gather 
library  shelves,  for  it  is  an  extremely 
ipeful  guide  to  research  and  writing  on  early 
•  •  :  qt]  celebrates  and  ap- 
qhe  radical  revival  of  Interest,  research 
and  publication  in  the  field  evident  since  the 
founding  of  the  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture  in  1943.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  emphasize,  however,  that  onlv  a  start 
has  been  rnade.  .  A  graduate  student  search¬ 
ing  for  a  thesis  topic  will  find  dozens  of  sug- 
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gestions  in  these  pages,  ...  In  a  book  likely 
to  prove  as  useful  as  it  is  honorific  .  .  .  the 
absence  of  an  index  is  a  crime  not  justified  even 
by  the  economics  of  festschrift  publishing.’ 
C.  W.  Akers 

J  Am  Hist  64:88  Je  ’67  800w 


BILSEN,  BERTRAND  VAN.  The  changing 
church:  adapted  by  Henry  J.  Keren.  440p 
$7.95  Duquesne  univ.  press 

282  Catholic  Church  66-18451 

This  is  a  guide  to  recent  changes  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  “the  issues  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  Vatican  Council,  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  there,  and  which  remain  upon  its  con¬ 
clusion.’’  (Christian  Century)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Kerk  in  Heweging. 


“This  book  will  probably  be  too  long  for  those 
who  need  it  and  too  short  for  those  who  do  not. 

.  .  .  The  author  covers  many  well-worn  sub¬ 
jects  without  really  pushing  on  into  creative 
new  territory.  .  .  .  The  key  facets  of  conciliar 
developments  are  reviewed;  collegiality,  laity, 
missions,  liturgy,  Bible,  ecumenism,  the  pas¬ 
toral  emphasis,  as  well  as  other  topics.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  current  writings  on  these  subjects  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well-chosen.  Van  Bilsen’s 
judgments  on  controversial  issues  are  balanced 
with  moderately  progressive  leanings.  The 
translation  from  the  original  Dutch,  however, 
is  at  times  turgid  and  stuffy.  ...  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  van  Bilsen  did  not  make  more  use  of 
Protestant  authors.  ...  In  brief,  The  Changing 
Church  is  long  on  helpful  summaries,  but  short 
on  penetration  and  development  of  issues.” 
B.  C.  Bianohi 

America  115:290  S  17  ’66  420w 

Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  ’66  30w 


BINGER,  CARL.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Benja¬ 
min  Rush,  1746-1813.  326p  $7.95  Norton 
B  or  92  Rush,  Benjamin.  Psychiatrists 

66-15315 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  .1.  D’Blia 

Am  Hist  R  72:1076  Ap  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:340  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  N.  Bonner 

J  Am  Hist  54:396  S  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Brown 

Sat  R  50:52  P  25  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Stevenson 

Science  155:818  F  17  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Main 

Social  Studies  58:222  O  67  270w 


BINGER,  CARL.  The  two  faces  of  medicine. 
208p  $6  Norton 

616.89  Psychiatry  67-12431 

The  author  of  Revolutionary  Doctor,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bush,  1746-1813  (BRD  1966)  discusses 
“the  interaction  of  medical  and  psychiatric 
problems  and  the  Importance  of  social  influences 
in  the  shaping  of  human  personality.  ..  .  .^In 
his  approach.  Dr.  Binger  has  emphasized  the 
humanistic  aspect  of  his  profession,  which 
stresses  consideration  of  the  patient  as  a  human 
being  rather  than  as  a  purely  medical  problem.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“  ‘Psychiatry  can  be  called  the  feminine  side 
of  medicine.  It  is  feminine  in  so  far  as  it  is 
personal  and  subjective,’  writes  Dr.  Binger, 
who  is  consulting  psychiatrist  to  the  Ilaiward 
University  Health  S^ervices.  His  statement  alone 
could  start  Interminable  and  useless  polemic. 
But  it  does  illustrate  the  quasi  romantic  under¬ 
tone  of  his  approach.  Dr.  Binger  is  clearly  and 
forthrightly  humanistic,  [and]  antistatistlcal. 

.  .  .  He  takes  the  reader,  in  nontechnical  lan¬ 
guage,  through  many  of  the  usual  topics  of 
psychiatric  Interest.  This,  volume  shouM  be  a 
useful  addition  to  general  collection^  The  be¬ 
ginning  student  in  psychiatry  and  the  general 
practitioner  should  also  find  it  valuable.  LiOUis 

De  I^osi^Library  J  92:2589  .11  ’67  160w 

“In  this  collection  of  essays  the  profession 
[of  psychiatry]  is  placed  on  the  analyst’s  couch 
and  shown  to  be  in  fairly  good  h^lth,  though 
not  entirely  free  of  anxieties  and  complexes. 

.  There  is  a  need  to  educate  not  only  the 


public  on  mental  health,  but  also  physicians 
who  are  in  other  branches  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Binger’ s  book  aims  for  both,  and  succeeds, 
with  humor,  tolerance,  and  logic — and  without 
jargon.  .  .  .  Although  Dr.,  Blnger’s  essays  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  Saturday  Review,,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harper’s,  and  other  magazines  over 
a  wide  span  of  years,  they  are  strongly  link^: 
the  issues  are  as  valid  now  as  ever,  and  the 
theme  and  its  logical  development  rnake  The 
Two  Faces  of  Medicine  a  definite  entity  mther 
than  a  random  selection  of  articles.  David 
*W^oods 

Sat  R  50:32  Ag  12  ’67  lOOOw 


BINGHAM,  JOHN.  The  double  agent.  192p 

$3.95  Dutton 

67-20535 

“Yorkshireman  Reginald  Sugden  is  black¬ 
mailed  while  on  a  sales  trip  in  Russia  into 
supplying  information  to  the  Reds  on  his  r^eturn 
home.  In  England  he  is  reci’uited  tw  the  Secret 
Service  and  agrees  to  return  to  Russia  on  a 
delicate  mission  where  failure  would  mean 
certain  death.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:311  N  1  ’67  70w 
“A  subtle  psychological  penetration  of  the 
world  of  espionage.  .  .  .  The  brief  foreword 
alone  is  almost  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

M.  K.  J  92:4030  N  1  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich  r-vrAi 

Library  J  92:4636  D  15  67  50w  [YA] 

“[This  novel]  was  a  runner-up,  last  year, 
for  the  English  Crime  Writers  Association  s 
novel-of-the-year  award.  I  don’t  know  that 
I’d  quite  agree,  but  at  least  the  honor  is  not 
disproportionate.  This  is  a  distinguished  work, 
in  the  Be  Carrd  tradition.  ...  It  is  dry.  power¬ 
ful  and  convincing,  with  admirably  calculated 
surprises.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  1  ’67  lOOw 
“John  Bingham  has  always  been  an  ‘intelli¬ 
gent’  crime  writer,  and  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  as  being  an  enjoyable  one.  But 
in  The  Double  Agent,  his  first  spy  story,  he  is 
both.  His  captured  spy,  bait  put  put,  by  us 
for  Moscow,  is  a  bluff  unhappy  Yorkshireman, 
and  his  bold  psychological  management  of  his 
capture  is  novel  and  encouraging.  The  uneasy 
consciences  at  home  are  more  palatable  than 
the  now  usual  amorallty  of  our  domestic  spy- 

masters.  tiIIRT  D  8  ’66  60w 


BINGHAM.  JOHN.  A  fragment  of  fear.  180p 
$3.95  Dutton 

66-21317 

“James  Compton  plana  to  use  ancient  Pom¬ 
peii  as  the  setting  for  a  modern  mystery,  but 
before  his  notes  are  ready,  he,  is,  faced  with  a 
real  murder  there  when  the  body  of  elegant, 
elderly  Lucy  Dawson  is  found  in  House  No.  27 
In  Section  12.  This  begins  an  earnest  chase 
through  Mrs.  Dawson’s  strange  past  that  at 
times  makes  James  feel  like  an  ill-equipped 
peasant.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:377  Ja  15  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:599  F  1  67  70w 

“FAn]  appealing  thriller.  .  .  .  While  it  lasts 
the  story  won’t  let  you  go.”  Richard  Mayne 
New  Statesman  70:1006  D  24  ’65  70w 


“[This  novel  is]  very  well  written  and  un¬ 
usually  powerful  in  its  terrifying  sense  of  the 
impact  of  unprlncipaled  criminality  upon  a 
routine  law-abiding  life  like  mine — or  yours. 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  Ja  1  ’67  90w 


“[John  Bingham  is]  concerned  m  [this 
novel]  to  show  how  easily  the  sanity  and 
substance  of  the  individual  can  be  lost  m 
other  eyes.  His  first-person  narrator  .  .  .  finds 
himself  engaged  in  a  Kafkaesque  struggle  to 
establl.sb  the  grounds  for  his  suspicions  and 
the  reality  of  the  events  that  make  others, 
notably  nasty  London  policemen,  doubt  them. 
The  trouble  is  the  improbability  of  quite  so 
much  doubt  in  a  melodramatic  world,  or,  al¬ 
ternatively,  of  quite  so  much  evil  ,and  com¬ 
plicating  plotting  in  one  more  soberly  pre¬ 
sented.  and  the  doubts  arise  because  Mr. 
Bingham  has  not  perfectly  succeeded  in  over¬ 
laying  the  one  with  the  other.” 

TLS  P1112  D  2  ’65  IlOw 
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BINGHAM,  SALLIE.  The  touching  hand,  and 
six  short  stories.  213p  $4.5U  Houghton 

67-11825 

With  the  exception  of  the  title  piece,  the 
stories  here  have  appeared  previously  in  such 
publications  as  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Made¬ 
moiselle,  and  KedboO'h.  The  stories  are:  Winter 
term;  Morning  day;  The  banks  of  the  Ohio; 
Neighbors;  The  ice  party  and  Bare  bones. 


“[These  pieces]  are  elegantly  written,  In¬ 
volve  a  variety  of  settings  and  characters,  and 
appear  to  involve  a  variety  of  themes.  Ac¬ 
tually,  they  all  have  a  common  basic  pattern— 
the  interdependence  of  people  and  their  per¬ 
sistent  resentment  of  it.  More  bias  perhaps 
than  formal  theme,  this  notion  is  twisted 
seven  ways  In  seven  adroit  stories.  Miss 
Bingham  is  much  too  clever  to  suggest  a  cure 
for  it  anywhere.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  220:114  J1  ’67  7Uw 
Reviewed  by  I.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  27:150  J1  15  '67  350w 


“Libraries  with  large  fiction  budgets  might 
mdulge  in  this  collection;  several  of  the  stories 
.  .  .  should  find  a  definite  popularity  with  wom¬ 
en  readers.  However,  since  the  stories  involve 
interesting  character  studies  of  lonely  or  self- 
centered  individuals  and  since  the  plot  com¬ 
plications  involve  their  awkward  attempts  and 
frustrations  in  seeking  identification  in  or  com¬ 
munication  with  the  world  abut  them,  the 
reader  is  likely  to  be  left  with  a  sense  of 
emptiness  and  failure  only  rarely  balanced  by 
hope  or  joy.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:1640  Ap  15  '67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  N  9  ’67  500w 
“[Sallie  Bingham]  binds  her  collection  to¬ 
gether  with  sheer  talent.  .  .  .  [She  offers]  some 
daring  (and  successful  experimentation  with 
point  of  view),  a  greater  trust  in  implication 
than  statement,  some  violently  effective 
switches  in  mood.  .  .  .  [The  title  novella  is]  ab¬ 
solutely  first-rate.  .  .  We  are  given  a  skill¬ 
fully  suggestive  amalgam  of  Katherine  Mans- 
field  and  Budora  Welty,  together  with  a  most 
refreshing  de-sentimentalizlng  of  children.  This 
same  unblinking  gaze  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
essential  weakness  and  dependence  of  men 
(’The  Banks  of  the  Ohio’  and  ‘The  Ice  Party’), 
the  illusion  of  freedom  that  comes  with  divorce 
(  Bare  Bones’),  and  the  desperate  terror  of 
adolescent  love  (‘Winter  Term’).’’  J.  R.  Frakes 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  18  ’67  410w 


in  the  total  set,  about  150  appear  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  criterion  for  inclusion  is  prominence 
in  some  aspect  of  Chinese  life,  ranging  from  art 
to  politics,  during  the  period  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Communist  government  in 
1949.  Many  of  those  who  qualify  for  treatment 
here  are  still  alive  and  active  today.”  (Choice) 
“The  listing  of  names  are  in  alphabetical  order 
by  rornanizatlon;  Volume  1  begins  with  A1 
Su-chi  and  ends  with  Chu  Cheng.  .  .  .  Each 
biography  is  written  in  essay  form.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject’s  family,  background,  ed¬ 
ucation,  career,  and  political  affiliation  is  pro¬ 
vided.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography 

“[This]  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  major 
reference  works  on  modern  China.  ...  A  work 
which  every  serious  library  should  plan  to  ac¬ 
quire.” 

Choice  43:92  Je.’67  190w 

“Although  it  is  not  so  stated,  it  appears  that 
most  of  the  people  included  will  come  from  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  academic  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  society,  1911-1949.  .  .  .  As  can  be 
expected,  the  article  on  Chiang  Kai  Shek  is 
much  longer  than  most.  However,  none  of  the 
descriptions  is  really  short.  As  a  test,  this  re¬ 
viewer  made  a  list  of  20  names,  not  all  of  which 
were  well  known  to  the  public,  and  found  all 
included  in  the  dictionary.  .  .  .  The  editors 
have  maintained  an  admirable  objectivity 
throughout.  All  in  all,  the  appearance  of  this 
publication  can  be  justly  claimed  to  be  a 
major  event  in  American  Sinology.  It  is 
recommended  for  major,  special  and  academic 
libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:995  Mr  1  ’67  330w 


BIRD,  OTTO  A.  The  idea  of  justice.  (Inst,  for 
philosophical  res.  Concepts  in  Western  thought 
ser)  192p  $5.95  Praeger 
340.01  Justice  67-20472 

The  professor  of  philosophy  at  Notre  Dame 
‘‘takes  as  his  subject  the  whole  history  and 
theory  of  justice  as  it  has  evolved  through  the 
ages.  .  .  .  [He]  examines  the  assorted  forms 
of  .lustice,  the  controversies  they  have  provoked, 
and  the  Issues  they  have  raised.  Tracing  the 
development  of  the  Positive  Law,  Social  Good, 
and  Natural  Right  theories  of  justice,  he  shows 
each  has  been  treated  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  past  and  the 
present.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In- 


BINYON,  HELEN.  Puppetry  today;  designing 
and  making  marionettes,  hand  puppets,  rod 
shadow  puppets.  112p  il  col  ii 
$8.50  Watson-Guptill 

791.5  Puppets  and  puppet  plays.  Shadow  pan¬ 
tomimes  and  plays  66-12999 

A  teacher  of  puppetry  discusses  the  history 
ot  the  art,  its  value  for  “entertaimnent  and 
for  educational  purposes.  .  .  .  Instructions  are 
given  for  the  construction  and  manipulation  of 
the  four  types  of  puppets:  string,  glove,  rod, 
and  shadow  .  .  .  [and  suggestions  are  offered] 
on  lighting,  stage  construction,  sound  effects, 
audience  seating  arrangement  and  how  to  put 
on  a  performance.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

“Simple,  direct,  detailed  instructions  show 
how  to  construct,  dress,  and  move  the  puppets. 
The  illustrations  of  modern  puppets  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  marionette  dancers  that  may  be  used 
as  percussion  instruments)  from  Europe,  Asia, 
ana  the  United  States  are  outstanding’.  They 
point  out  ,how  much  inspiration  puppet  makers 
can  find  in  the  work  of  modern  dancers  and 
kinetic  sculptors  who  are  making  new  discover- 
movement.  This  is  for  students  and 
teachers  with  a  serious  interest  in  the  puppet's 
place  in  the  performing  arts.”  Emma  Cohn 
Horn  Bk  43:367  Je  ’67  120w  [YA] 

lias  taught  puppetry  for  the 
past  lo  years  to  art  teachers  studying  at  the 
Bath  Academy  of  Art  in  England.  She  is  noted 
as  a  pimpeteer  for  her  imaginatively  creative 
approach  to  her  work.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  well 
written,  clearly  presented,  practical  manual 
treating  puppetry  as  a  sophisticated  dramatic 
art  form.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:4938  O  15  ’66  130w 

^'^^.'^AP.y'CAL  dirtionary  of  republican 
China,  Howard  L.  Boorman;  ed;  Richard  C 
Howard,  associate  editor,  v  1  483p  $20  Colum- 
Dia  univ.  press 

951  China — Biography  67-12006 

volume  of  a  projected  set. 
Of  the  600  biographies  which  will  be  Included 


[This]  can  serve  for  either  leisure  reading 
or  research  reference  and  ought  to  find  [its] 
way  into  libraries,  classrooms  and,  homes  ” 

Christian  Century  84:1381  O  25  ’67  70w 
.  ‘‘['I'h®  series  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part 
edited  by  the  energetic  Mortimer  J. 
■  ;  CThe  book]  shows  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Adler  s  methodology,  which  consists  of 
presenting  the  meanings  of  an  idea  in  crystal- 
clear  mdicative  sentences  and  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  belief  and  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  those 
author  takes  an  Olympian 
stRuo©  toward  the  various  contending  view- 
points,  and  he  refrains  stoically  from  express- 
ing  any  prefMence.  .  .  A  sizable  public  or 
educational  library  should  have  [this].”  Wil¬ 
liam  Gerber 

Library  J  92:2928  S  1  ’67  60w 

oU  Id. L/. -4/d  A.Jj.  66-20802 

For  de.scriptiye  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Starr 

Am  Hist  R  72:938  Ap  ’67  340w 
Choice  4:328  My  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  E.  N.  Tigerstedt 
Yale  R  57:127  O  ’67  750w 

A„Pa;  ”5,e’ S-nhSO  SS,]? 

1750"78p'’  OxfSri 

967  Angola.  Africa,  Central — History  Slave 
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and  traces  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  states 
of  West  Central  Africa  as  caused  by  commer¬ 
cial,  military,  and  political  factors.  The  Mbundu 
played  a  central  part  in  this  drama  because  of 
their  relations  with  several  other  ilantu  groups 
and  because  of  their  centuries  of  continuous 
associations  with  the  Western  world.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index.  ^  • 


“The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  select¬ 
ing  an  African  state  as  the  focus  on  his  work. 
This  could  well  be  taken  as  a  model  for  other 
studies  in  African  history.  .  .  .  The  established 
practice  of  writing  a  history  of  an  existing 
African  country  from  precolonial  times  to  the 
present  may  seem  to  lit  the  needs  of  African 
schools,  but  often  violates  reality  as  it  was 
perceived  by  Africans  in  the  earlier  period  by 
imposing  on  the  whole  work  the  geographical 
delinition  of  relevancy  of  the  later  period.  .  .  . 
The  scope  of  this  work  is  in  several  respects 
comparable  to  Vansina’s  Kingdoms  of  the 
Savanna  IBRD  19661.  While  at  first  glance  Van- 
sina  seems  to  survey  a  larger  number  of  Afri¬ 
can  states,  all  of  those  which  are  extensively 
discussed  are  ‘neighbors  of  the  Mbundu'  so  it 
IS  more  a  difference  of  emphasis  than  of  geo¬ 
graphical  scope.  .  .  .  The  two  books  are  best 
considered  together.  .  .  .  With  this  book  the 
author  achieves  the  stature  of  a  historian  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  chosen  field.”  B.  F.  McCall 
Am  Hist  R  72:1049  Ap  '67  450w 


“An  excellent  detailed  study  of  the  Mbundu 
peoples  of  Angola  based  on  three  years’  work 
in  London,  Lisbon,  and  Luanda.  .  .  .  Excellem 
bibliography  describing  archival  materials  used 
and  their  relationship  to  oral  tradition  and 
printed  sources;  appendix  lists  Governors  of 
Angola  from  1575-1790.  For  specialists  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students.” 

Choice  4:330  My  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  D.  BMtzell 

Book  Week  po  J1  16  67  14o0w 

Review'ed  by  Pamela  Marsh  n  ti  o 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  o  oi 

65Uw 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  ZoU  ooka™- 

Commonweal  87:208  N  17  67  23o0w 

“['rhe  author!  has  written  an  overly  long, 
sometimes  enlerlaining  tworxl.,  .  ..  .  ’ 

although  important  for  Mr.  hlirmingnam  lO" 
sight  Into  these  families  and  the  role  tli^ey 
played  in  United  States  and  international  at 
fairs,  frequently  becomes  tedious  and  over- 
\vl'i6liiiins‘  becaus6  of  tlio  forinidablo  and.  un 
selective  array  of  material.  Mr. 
perhaps  in  his  zeal  to  provide  a  toucm 

lost  his  way.  Instead  of 

picture  that  stresses  the  virtues  and  acwm 
plishments  of  these  families,  the  reader  is  more 
likely  to  remember  the  silly  and  comic  in 
cidents,  the  opulence  in„wnich  the  families 
lived,  and  other  trivia.  The  book  ,  recoin 
mended  for  large  academic  and  public  li 
braries.”^S.^L.^Siinon^^g^  J1  ’67  190w 

“[In  this]  study,  some  trace  of  ff'e 
cy  which  the  very  rich  require  and  can  enforce 
is  evident,  but  Stephen  Birmingham  ...  tries  to 
PQPfiTip  frniTi  it  .  .  •  I*  uturc  .A-mBrlcan 

lories  wih  have  to  take  into  account  Mn 
Birmingham’s  financial  and  social  history  and 
imposing  cast  of  characters.  .  .  •.  Bictures  ana 
an  extremely  simplified  ‘faniily-business  tree 

are  included.”  David  Cort  „  „  ,(,7  iiqow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Jl  2  bi  i-iuuw 

“[A]  sprightly,  delightfully  gossipy  social 

history.”  Haul  Maloff  ,  onnw 

Newsweek  69:100  Je  19  67  oUUW 

Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Btirsk 

ueviewea^iw  .gg  20w 


BIRMINGHAM,  STEPHEN.  Fast  start,  fast 
finish.  3U8p  $5.95  New  Am.  lib.  ,000- 

66-loo3b 

“Charlie  Lord  is  an  all-American  adolescent, 
age  39.  Married,  father  of  three  children,  gray¬ 
ing  handsomely  and  endowed  with  a  _  flashy 
tennis  style,  he  cuts  out  of  the  advertising  rat 
race  in  California  to  engage  in  Art.  He  takes 
his  family  to  live  high-style  in  Westchester 
.  .  .  while  he  paints.  .  .  .  [However]  he  can  t 
paint  anything  except  destroyed  women.  His 
wife  spends  them  flat,  hides  the  checkbook  and 
lies  to  her  analyst.  His  teen-age  son  steals  a 
neighbor’s  diamond  watch  and  rolls  homosexu¬ 
als.  His  older  daughter  dies  from  a  bad 
abortion.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R1 

“A  well-written  and  well-meaning  novel  but 
the  characters  remain  wooden,  middle  class  and 
pedestrian.  .  .  .  The  author  certainly  seems  to 
dislike  all  teen-agers  and  he  has  summed  up 
all  his  grievances  against  them  in  these  three 
youngsters.  .  .  .  All  told,  there  is  little  to  rec¬ 
ommend  this  novel  either  in  plot  or  m  charac¬ 
terization.  It’s  too  bad  that  so  .well-written  a 
novel  should  be  so  lost  in  trivia.  Charles 

Best  Sell  26:68  My  15  ’66  260w 
“If  Mr  Birmingham’s  intent  is  to  show  that 
the  ’artist'  is  not  a  respected  member  of  our 
society  he  has  not  succeeded  as  Mr.  Lord  is 
hardly  more  than  a  dilettante.  Mr.  Birmingham 
has  written  several  other  novels,  including 
Those  Harper  Women  [BRD  19641.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries.  ”  G...,F.  Dole 
Library  J  91:2357  My  1  66  220w 
“Mr.  Birmingham’s  characters  coine  alive. 

Why,  then,  the  overpowering  feeling  that 
"[this],  Mr.  Birmingham’s  fifth  social-psychol¬ 
ogy  novel,  marks  time?  Because  .  .  .  Lit]  arn- 
plifles  the  usual— tired  marriage,  weak  part¬ 
ners.  victimized  kids,  money  madness — to  a  din 
of  hopelessness.  If  belief  is  the  measure  of 
esthetic  success,  then  salute  this  novel  we 
must.  But  I  continue  to  expect  of  fiction  visions 
that  reorder  our  understanding.  Webster 

Schott  ^  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  My  22  ’66  600w 
TLS  p281  Ap  6  ’67  470w 

BIRMINGHAM,  STEPHEN.  “Our  crowd’’;  the 
great  Jewish  fariiilies  of  New  York.  404p  pi 
$8.95  Harper  . 

920  Jews  in  New  York  (City).  Jews— Social 
life  and  customs  bb-2U(2o 

A  history  of  New  York’s  great  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  of  wealth.  The  chronicle  begins  m  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Index. 

Best  Sell  27:273"  O  15  ’67  170w 


BIRMINGHAM,  W.,  ed..  Planning  a^  ^Kii^ing- 
rich  and  poor  countries:  ed.  by  W.  Birming 
ham  and  A.  Q.  Ford;  foreword  by  R.  B. 
Meek.  267p  $7.50  Praeger 

338.9  Economic  development. 
oped  areas  ’ 

“Rapid  economic  growth  is  the  ambition  [of 
both]  the  developed  nations  [and]  the  under 
developed  .  .  .  [Without]  careful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  [these  nations  may  sutferl 
fluctuations  in  economic  activity 
and  long  periods  .of  stagnation.  .  •  ’  hook 

offers]  an  examination  of.  the  economies  m 
Britain  India.  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone,  land 
New  Zealand]  which  illustrates  the  comiilex- 
ities  of  pltnnmg  for  nations  with  high  and  low 
incomes  and  with  dense  and  sparse  popula- 
Uons.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“fThis  is]  a  carefully  written  book  which 
covirs  in  a  most  effective  and  provocative 
manner,  the  problems  of  economic  growth  under 
vm-ying  social  and  economic  conditions.  ... 
’rhis  text  presents  both  theoretical  niaterial 
mid  briCf  case  studies  which,  through  sound 
editorial  effort,  provide  an  integrated  whme, 
sometSng  similarly  devised  texts  in  economic 
de^^lopmlnt  do  not  always  accomp  lish  The 
studies  cover  a  variety  of  situations.  .  .  • 
AnCeCded  to  thh  text  is  a  brief  but  informa- 
dlshussion  by  Freda  Conway  on  world 
population^tr.end|.”^g^  Ja  ’67  150w 

“The  authors  are  all  economists  at  Leicester 
ITniversitv  .  .  .  yet  the  work  remains  a  le- 
vamped  lecture  course.  It  has  no  unifjnng 
theme  no  orginality  and  no  continuity. 
netd  to  discuhs  ‘planning’  is  only  recopized 
inis  K.  Nath’s  excellent  short  essay  Indrnn 
Economic  Development’.  .  .  .  His  anal^is  is 
^irewd  and  his  common-sense  .approach  to 
planning  difficulties  is  I'l^^J.L.jatelligent.  The 
other  essaj's  are,  unfortunately,  mediocre. 

Tils  p53f  Je  16  ’66  150w 

BIRMINGHAM,  WALTER,  ed.  A  study  of  con- 
temoorarv  Ghana:  v  1.  The  economy  .of 
Ghana  472p  col  pi  $12.50  Northwestern  univ. 
press 

330.9  Ghana — Economic  conditions.  Ghana 
— Economic  policy  bb-zboa 

“The  first  of  a  [pro.lected]  two-volume  study 
of  modern  Ghana  offers  ...  [a]  su^ey  o^.  9n| 
country’s  efforts  to  crea.te  a  modem  vialiie 
economy  .  •  •  The  contributors— Tony  Killick 
(UnivCTsity  of  Ghana),  E.  N.  Omaobe  stat¬ 
istician  (Central  Bureau  of  ^StiHistics),  au*^ 
Robert  Szereszewski.  lecturer 

sitv  of  Jerusalem) — present,  m  a  series  of 
essays,  an  overview  of  the  macroeconomic 
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economy,  a  survey  of  the 
available  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the  im- 
sectors  of  the  economy,  1. e.  agriculture 
fn  ®0®®a'  production,  mining,  manu- 

d^a^^^wuh  l^rade.  The  last  section 

deals  with  the  economic  and  political  problems 

growth  rate  through 
planning  techniques  designed  to 
Sent  ”  (Choice)  •  •  •  economic  develop- 

"  [Assuming]  very  little  previous  training  In 
part  of  the  reader  .  .  fthis 
®®^’^®  a  first-rate  text  for  iinder- 
1  ®®SPO“lcs  students  and  other  generL 
readers  in  Ghana.  .  .  ,  One  must  hope  that  it 
other  ®nSi^n^®  ^  model  for  siinllar  efforts  in 
Hb-o  •  •  i!  approach  is  workman- 

undramaGc.  It  has  few  daring  ideas 

the  hmitatih^  schol^ly  caution  about 

thA  tA^tQ+V®!*®  ^i®  available  statistics  and 

thlm^^Q^A^^yS’^®®®  conclusions  drawn  from 

must  hA  admirable;  although  it 

thPt®  ®®  permeate  the  aiialy- 

w  fu  Sd,  *  ®  fledgling  economist  ijiay  be  driven 
oF  th  A^A^rUr  ‘^?®P?'ir.  These  factors  make  much 
9^  frie  book  fairly  dull  reading.  .  .  .  At  the 
same  time  there  exist  some  gems  of  informa¬ 
tion  collection  and  analysis.”  G.  K  HellSStr 
_  Am  Econ  R  5f:615  Je  ’67  1150w 

vide  presented  will  pro- 

studpnt  African  affairs,  teacher, 

ferencA^-  aaS  administrator,  a  most  useful  rel 
and  source  book  of  problems  for 
forture^  economic  enquiry.  Three  mans  denict 

«o^n“tr6a^®®n^nd^°”  •^°«®f’  agricultural  product 
Lion  areas,  ,and  mineral  deposits/' 

Choice  4:454  Je  ’67  190w 

PeaS  hnStics  ®  Conference  on  Indo-Euro- 

^w(^d’w'+n*'  °f  an  Interpreter:  fore- 

Mccaim  ^  Avon.  254p  pi  $6  Coward- 

B  or  92  Translating  and  interpreting.  Russia 

67  23144 

inTsS9®'sn^°'‘iAr/fe‘?,7^®  Petersburg 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Gilbert 
,  ‘^ook  World  pl4  N  19 ’67  1150w 

brought  out  political^  aim^^arl 

mll'’°  ntl?eit''S^®his”%''^/^"  AustmliS!'  Of  spe- 
and  Pitfalls  of  interprefing'!  R*ecomme®ndeT  fo? 
large  and  ,mediurn-sized  libraries.”  A  S  Birkos 
Library  J  92:3410  O  1  ’67  120w 

‘■muA,,  n  u  ■^‘Pi®®.Bk  R  p46  N  19  ’67  260w 
small  1a®  1?-^®  words,  only  ‘a 

» |5S|te 

TLS  p554  Je  22  ’67  lOOOw 

®su!t°.?;i73p^js  “luSg 

sensed  at  a  1965  WashingtoS®''n“r®^P®7  P'’®" 
vfei^^  l^b°C[Tr®  PaPe^^^^^^  wft’JfT?!? 

opment  foJfS'SloffiS'^  (!,V’SS?'J?'7„&'- 

Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Jan  Arsdall 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:283  S  ’67  500w 


These  seven  essays  might  be  better  titled 
-Migrationi  from  American  Farms.’  Each  essay, 
written  by  knowledgeable  academic  and  gov¬ 
ernment  experts,  describes  the  effects  of  chang¬ 
ing  agricultural  technology  and  population 
PPOP  the  economic  status  and  prospect 
of  the  farmer.  Although  none  of  the  papers 
report  on  original  and  unpublished  research, 
each  author  brings  together  empirical  evidence 
which,  otherwise,  might  not  have  wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  .  .  .  Although  the  papers  were  origin¬ 
ally  presented  in  late  1965,  this  collection  stands 
as  the  best  single  source  of  developments  in 
agricultural  manpower.  There  is  not  a  poor 
essay  in  the  book:  the  quality  of  the  contrib¬ 
utions  range  from  good  to  excellent.  .  .  .  High¬ 
ly  recommended  for  both  students  and  research¬ 
ers,  and  deserves  a  place  on  the  undergraduate 
library  shelves.” 

Choice  4:877,0  ’67  160w 
“One  wishes  for  a  summary  or  overview 
cha-pter,  but  the  book  adds  excellent  and  needed 
material ,  as  well  as  new  thoughts  and  views 
on  a  national  problem.  It  is  recommended  to  all 
libraries  collecting  in  this  area.”  W.  T.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:240  Ja  15  ’67  160w 

BISHOP,  JIM,  A  d^  in  the  life  of  President 
Johnson.  274p  $6.96  Random  house 
B  or  92  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines  67-12729 
The  author  ‘Tipent  a  week  with  President 
Johnson  at  the  White  House,  as  well  as  several 
days  at  his  r^ch  in  Texas.  The  result  [is  an] 

.  .  .  hour-by-hour  reconstruction  of  a  complete 
day  in  the  life  of  the  [President].”  (Publish¬ 
er  3  note)  Bibliography. 

Reviewed  by  Maurice  Adelman 

America  117:42  J1  8  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Baxter 

Best  Sell  27:111  Je  15  ’67  700w 
‘"The  day  begins:  ‘In  the  bathroom,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  dawdle.  The  morning  ablutions 
are  observed  in  orderly  arrangement.  He  scans 
the  newspapers  .  .  brushes  his  teeth,  and  be- 
f  1  ®  you  want  to  know 

all  this,  read  the  book.  If  you  have  a  taste  for 
privacy  and  dignity,  avoid  it.” 

Christian  Century  84:724  My  31  ‘67  60w 

Pr/mAA+?if^??+-  oomblnes  homey  details  about 
-irresiQ6ntial  a.ttir6  flind  food  preforoncos  with 
?,y®/i|™§Jl^®'^  political  generalities  tending  to 
Johi^on  in  most  areas  criticized  by  his 

h?a^°AAJ?AAC!A^°  i>®°^®  ®^tent  the  author  achieves 
his  purpose  of  showing  the  almost  incrpdihiA 
strains  of  tlm  Chief  Executive’s  life;  but  the 

U’U'i  9anal  think? 
tnTi  will  probably  be  some  demand  for 

this  book  in  spite  of  its  defects;  thus  public  II- 

Wad^orth^  should  have  it.”  C.  E. 

Library  J  92:1614  Ap  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Leoro  Oglesby 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Anderson 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p46  Je  11  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:94  My  29  ’67  750w 
Time  89:118  Je  9  ’67  SOOw 

BISHOP’  MORRIS,  ed.  &  tr.  Letters  from 
Petrarch.  See  Petrarch.  H  -Zeners  rrom 

^k'^stud^'iA'  modernization; 

Harper  comparative  history.  207p  $5.95 

civilizSSn^^'^^®”’  Technolo^  and 

T71y*v  J  * 

-b  or  closcriptivo  not6,  roviow  oxcer'Dfq  nnfi  r»fh 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966  ^ 

Reviewed  by,D.  A.  Rustow 

Am  Hist  R  73:91  O ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  LaPalombara 

_  Ann  Am  Acad,370:196  Mr ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Milne 

Affairs  39:380  fall-winter  ’66-’67 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  McNeUl 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:459  S  ’67  SOOw 

^Ha5^r  ^  wind  of  death.  231p  $4.95 

A  aa^at  *  67-22868 

is  “  w-adi'  pi's 

Harpu,  BM:l„h-l>om  oontpaotor  oSSStIni  S 
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Thailand  (and  helping  out  CIA  ^  sideling, 
lands  in  big  trouble  when  one  of  hte  junk  Ob¬ 
tains  is  caught  running  guns  to  Reds,  (faat  Ri 

Best  Sell  27:221  S  1  ’67  60w 
“Much  more  solid  and  satisfactory  than  most 
current  spy  novels.  .  .  .  Vigorous  action,  credi¬ 
ble  local  color  and  some  twists  that  may  sur¬ 
prise  you.”  Anthony  Boucher 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  39 '’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:62  N  26  '67  60w 
“Nearly  all  the  best  thriUers  now  seem  to  bo 
those  with  far-eastern  settings  ,  and  Gavin 
Black  is  among  the  best  of  their  writers.  [This] 
presents  a  new  adventure  of  Paul  Harris,  wmte 
Malaysian  citizen.  .  .  .  Some  good  characters 
reappear  from  earlier  books:  Kang,  me  cni^a- 
pore  policeman,  Clem  the  over-controlled  O.i. A. 
agent,  and,  as  before,  Harris’s  easy  relation¬ 
ships  with  aU  races  give  the  book  substantiality. 
He  has  achieved  the  ability  to  be  equally  n^ty 
to  every  one  of  them,  and  the  only  possible 
criticism  of  this  immensely  exciting  story  is 
that  he  has  too  much  reason  to  be,  trustworthy 
friends  in  his  particular  milieu  being  singularly 

rfl,r6  *  * 

TLS  pl022  O  26  ’67  160w 


BLACK,  HILLEL.  'rhe  American  schoolbook. 

193p  $4.50  Morrow 

338.4  Publishers  and  publishing.  ’^®^,^'’2°5314 

“This  book,  by  [a]  senior  editor  at  William 
Morrow  and  Company  and  former  senior  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  Ian]  account 
of  how  textbooks  come  to  be  published,  what 
groups  within  and  without  the  industry  decide 
upon  material  to  be  included,  how  aumors  are 
selected,  the  role  of  the  editors,  how  the  books 
are  written,  the  various  attempts  at  censorship, 
how  schools  select  their  textbooks,  and,  finally, 
how  the  books  are  sold.”  (Library  J) 

“Wliat  is  fascinating,  and  most  noteworthy, 
about  this  slender  piece  of  reporting,  is  the 
visibility  it  brings  to  the  economic  facts  of 
textbook  publishing  life.  .  .  .  The  economic  de¬ 
terminant,  of  course,  is  the  educational  estab¬ 
lishment,  represented  in  some  states  (such  ^ 
Texas)  by  a  screening  committee  of  the  state 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  others  by  local  or 
regional  authorities.  .  .  .  One  res^ult  is  Wiat  me 
entrenched  conservatism  of  southern  school  of¬ 
ficials  has  inhibited  textbook  publishers.  .  .  . 
One  wishes  Mr.  Black  had  followed  through  on 
the  critical  impulse  of  his  book— -had  examined 
more  closely  the  mechanics  and  shortcomings  of 
textbook  selection  and  distribution.  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  general  problem,^  howevw,  his 
book  is  readable  and  inforrnative.  C.  M.  Curtis 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  67 
650w 

“In  his  most  enlightening  and  valuable  chap¬ 
ter  ‘Texas*  King  Censor,’  Black  carefully  docu¬ 
ments  how  pressure  groups  in  a  s  ngle  state 
can  and  do  alter  content  in  textbooks  (in  this 
instance  biology  and  history)  that  will  be  sold 
iS  schools  all  Sver  the  United  States.  This  one 
chanter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
But  u^ess  you  are  greatly  attracted  to  gosmp 
about  the  inner  sanctum  of  a 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  hardly  worth  the  effort 
of  heading.  .  .  .  [It]  is  just  the  kind  of  book  one 
has  come  to  expect  from  Hillel  Black.  .  .  .  [His] 
forte  is  interpreting  the  complexities  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  Anierican  industry  to  laymen.  As  an  in¬ 
terested  laymen  himself,  however,  his^  interpre¬ 
tations  are  usually  supei'ficial  and  at  times 
leading  Nevertheless  they  are  always  eminent¬ 
ly  readable.”  John  Warner 
ly  reauao^e^^^^^  235:128  N  ’67  600w 

“Mr.  Black’s  book,  in  large  part  anecdotal,  is 
very  well  written,  and  in  it  he  unmistakably  es- 

taMishes  the  importance  of  the  *nnn"tcS  2hll- 
textbooks  in  the  lives  of  50,000,000  school  cnii 
dren  who  spend  approximately,  three-quarters 
of  their  time  at  school  occupied  with  them. 
Highly  recommended  for  specialists  in  the  field, 
scholars  generally,  and  for  the  informed  lay¬ 
man.”  92:2921  S  1  ’67  160w 


Ri  APK.  MARY.  American  folk  painting,  by 
Mary  Black  and  Jean  Lipman.  244p  11  col  11 
$15  Potter,  C.  N. 

745  Folk  art.  American  66-22401) 

This  book  discusses  the  ‘*krt  p? 
taught  American  painter  who  worked  in  the 
sSrnll  towns  and  countryside.  .  .  .  It  includes 
pS-ntlngs  from  every  major  private  and  public 


collection  of  folk  art  in  ■AJtieripa'-  3°“® 

well  known,  but  with  numerous  oils  and  wawr 

colors  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time.  IPUD 
Usher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:1110  D  ’67  160w 
‘  ‘Although  the  high  period  of  this  art  ended 
with  the  development  of  photo^aphy  iU 
mid-19th  century,  the  authors  have  includ^^^ 
later  work,  some  of  it  dating  me  p 

decade  ’This  is  an  impressive  and  Bcnolariy 
w1)rk;  the  text,  occupying  only  approximately  a 

miiirtpr  nf  tVlft  l)OOki  iS  'WGll  r6S63.rCn6Q 

“This  volume  is  a  Pleasure  to  the  eye  ^d  In- 
GXD6nsiv6  for  thi6  s3»t-iflf3.ction  offorcu. 

Scrooge  .  .  would  not  be  charmed  by  the  232 

Ulustrations  (86  in  color)  ®fghel 

and  blandly  a  cheerful  view  of  .  a  vanisneu 

jSnerica.  .  .  .  [The]  commenta^  h^^^wiu’^receive 
Uttlfehlighte^nmeMjon^  basis  of  se- 

‘folk’  art  was  entirely  indepeiMent  from  and 
often  opposed  to  our  more  sophistic^ed  crea¬ 
tion  .  .  .The  authors  have  not  repeated  the  con¬ 
tention  in  the  current  book,  yet  i?  i®  inherent  in 
both  the  text  and  the  selection  of  Pi^bares,  J^d 
it  is  the  source  of  the  volume  s  major  flaws. 

J.  T.  Flexn^r^^^^^  ^  ,g,j 

RI  ACK.  ROBERT  C.  The  younger  John  Win- 
throp  by  Robert  C.  Black  III.  469p  maps  $10 
Columbia  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Winthrop,  John  66-20492 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut  s^tle- 

Index.  _ 

Reviewed^b^jR.  S.^Hunn^ 

“[This]  is  a  perceptive  biography.  .  .  .  The 
book  rests  upon  careful  research  in  English 
and  American  sources,  and  its  material  is  judi¬ 
ciously  put  together.  It  is  also  clearly  and 
gracefully  written.  From  it  emerges  the  picture 
of  an  engaging  personality,  both  ^nglish  and 
AmerlcInfPurftan  and  promoter.”  Oscar  Hand- 

Atlantic  218:162  N  ’66  350w 
Choice  4:214  Ap  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  bv  S.  H.  Brockunier 

J  Am  Hist  54:106  Je  ’67  480w 
“This  is  the  first  ffili-iePKtb^p*?.^aPhy  of 
Tohn  Winthrop.  Jr.  .  .  .  And,  despite  a  slow- 
moving  and  inadequate  beginning,  it  is  a  good 
Sne  .  .  Scholars  will  justifiably  be  uPset  by 
fhp  note  form  which  does  not  include  full  hih- 
lioprraphical  Information  in  first 
ever  the  book  is  of  value  for  all  academic  li 
braries.”^Terome  Nadelhaft^  1  ’66  120w 

“[Mr.  Black]  offers  us  on  the  surface  a  great 
deal.  His  is  a  full-length  biography  where  every¬ 
thing  else  on  John  W^inthrop  Junior  has  .been 
mere  sketch  It  is,  moreover,  a  beautifully 
^nsitive  portrait  of  the  man  in  if s.aarl^V  chap¬ 
ters  .  .  Yet  one  has  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  not  burrowed  deep.enoi^h  into  the 
mind  of  either  the  times  or  his  subject  to  see 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  seventeenth- 

npntiirv  man. I).  B.  Rutman 
century  ma^  ^  ^^^^82  Je  '67  600w 

“Professor  Black  goes  top  fer  when  he  con¬ 
siders  the  possibility  that  Winthrop  was  a 
proto -Marxist.  And  Professor  Black  is  some¬ 
times  prone  to  write  up  Ws  sources  In  a  way 
that  some  historians  will  find  distasteful.  .  .  . 
Inevitably  [he]  has  to  tell  again  stories  re¬ 
cently  told  in  general  histories  of  the  Winthrop 
famllV  and  in  lives  of  individual  Winthrops, 
but  if  not  everything  told  is  novel,  this  is  a 
sound,  intelligent,  and  welcprne  book. 

TLS  pl95  Mr  9  ’67  270w 

BLACK,  STEPHEN.  Man  and_  motor  cars;  an 
ergonomic  study.  373p  il  $6.95  Norton 

629  2  Automobiles — Design  and  construction. 
Human  engineering  67-15819 

“In  1959,  Dr.  Black  set  up  an  inqul^  into  the 
question  of  death  on  the  roads  and  how  ergo- 
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BLACK,  STEPHEN — Continued 
nomics  might  cut  down  the  dreadful  total.  Here 
he  reports  his  lindings  for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 
His  research  has  included  an  .  .  .  investigation 
of  unconscious  attitudes  toward  driving  and  car 
design  obtained  under  hypnosis."  (ir'ublisher’s 
noiei  Bibliography.  Index. 


*1.,  ®®i’ious,  yet  enjoyable,  work  dealing  with 
the  hreud-racked  (my  own  word)  driver  and  his 
bizarre  need  to  drive  a  lethal  weapon.  Hr.  Black 
has  taken  the  automobile  and  its  operator  apart 
to  examine  the  frailties  of  each;  and  has  then 
reassembled  them  in  what  he  terms  an  ideal 
driver-automobile,  and,  for  the  most  part,  1  be¬ 
lieve  he  IS  right.  What  makes  this  book  so  ex- 
citing  IS  this:  Dr.  Black  seems  equally  at  home 
with  either  the  mind  of  man  or  chassis  engi¬ 
neering.  His  book  is  for  both  the  work-a-day  pa¬ 
tron  and  the  serious  student.”  F.  B.  Davenport 
Library  J  92:1943  My  15  ’67  140w 

partly  an  intriguing  account 
people  in  a  trance  and 
Black  s  opinions  on  questions  of  road 
motor  car  design.  Lit]  includes  a 
applie'd  sciences  of 
ergonomics  and  cybernetics,  it  is,  however  an 
huf  r  book  in  that  the  author  has  not’  put 

practical  test.  .  .  .  However,  what 
brings  to  the  problem  is  not  his  fai- 
o sense,  which  he  shares  with  every- 

personal  vision.  He 
realizes  that  the  first  step  in  preventinti'  roa,ri 
accidents  is  to  widen  the  area  of  search  for  new 

private  trans^ 

portation.  Dr.  Black  s  book  is,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
effe£-ta  ^^^i^'Stprm  on  the  problems  and  side- 
effects  of  motoring.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
Stimulating  but  uSbeulvable  iriH- 
ture  as  ergonomic  science  and  thereby  made  it 

ous  hkrlngt"'^®^'®^"^  ergonomists  to  %t'a  serB 
TLS  p313  Ap  13  ’67  280w 


^Hm^  See^^nderlm^P.’ 


BLACKBURN,  THOMAS  WAKEFIELD  A 

good  day  to  die.  269p  $5.50  McKay  ^ 

67-12964 

of"'Sie'®SiW°£^ndL?a''®^  relates  the  last  stand 
in  13'hi  against  white  civilization 

liock  and'  Pino  ”  ranges  oyer  the  Standing 
Bake  ^  .reservations  and  Walker 

Chance  characters  include 

yiiaiice  jiiasterDrook,  a  reporter  and  Penn 

breed  interpreter.  !  Elsterbrook 
£?  reservations  to  interview  Sitting 
about  coiMiBonsA 


InWtl?  ?  S'liSinS; 

‘o”™’!  ss'w  dSe".  riss 

iian'^^an^^d^^^  significant.  To  an  In- 

the  '-oS  of Vu7  p‘e2i.e‘';fT  /4.'o;0 

IPsfofms^Sbtdons^o^^^ 

J  A^^Philltes^"^'  scenes"  are  iSfbrenK’ 

Best  Sell  26:452  Mr  16  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Wright 

Library  J  92:1029  Mr  1  ’67  150w 

iPWi^ 

L-rorary  j  J2. 1757  Ap  15  ’67  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  19  ’67  160w 


BLACKHAM,  H.  J.  Religion  in  a  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  229p  $5  Ungar 

209  Christianity  66-26508 

This  book  is  concerned  "with  the  new  role 
of  religion  and  with  the  real  relationship  now 
possible  between  belief  and  culture.  The  author 
examines.  .  .  .  the  historical  development  of 
the.  ambiguous  relations  between  church  and 
society,  the  influences  of  religion  in  modern 
education  and  modern  politics,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  for  Christians  by  co-existence  in 
a  world  where  they  are  aware  of  the  claims 
of  other  absolute  and  conflicting  ideals.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Blackham  maintains  that  religion  itself  will 
be  strengthened  if  one  recognizes  the  need  for 
an  ‘open  society’ — a  community  of  free  and 
equal  persons  who  are  interdependent  and  have 
to  agree  on  rules  for.  living  and  working  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  Numerous  viewpoints  are  critically 
evaluated  including  those  of  Coleridge,  Eliot, 
1  opper,  Tillich,  Kramer,  Toynbee,  and  Nor- 
mrop.  . .  .  Blackham’s  larger  perspective  has 
implications  for  all  human  societies.  The  book 
presupposes  an  acquaintamce  with  the  sources 
above  and  will  not  be  easy  reading  for  most  un¬ 
dergraduates,  but  its  central  thesis  is  fresh, 
relevant,  challenging,  and  valuable.  Highly 
recommended.” 

Choice  4:995  N  ’67  190w 

“The  author,  an  English  humanist,  .  .  .  con- 
ciudes  that  religion  is  ‘no  longer  an  appro- 
priate.  fo.undation’  of  society.  He  grants  that 
Christianity  has  an  important  place,  but  only 
as  one  of  many  influences  in  his  ideal  of  a 
democratic  open  society.’  .  .  .  The  church 
might  systerrmtize  values,  but  not  impose 
them.  .  .  .  Dr.  Blackham’s  humanistic  phi¬ 
losophy  recalls  W®  discarded  progressivism  of 
the  former  social  gospel  movement,  and  is 
more,  than  a  little  Utopian.  His  comments  on 
re.-igion  m  the  public  school  are  very  pertinent 
in  the  Umt^  States  of  today.  Recommended 
for  public,  libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1163  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  few  expon- 
ents  ot  .humanism  have  made  so  sustained  and 
impressive  an  attempt  as  Mr.  Blackham  . 
to  take  Christianity  seriously  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  to  be  wel- 
^  usMul  complement  to  the  sort  of 
smf-criticism  which  is  proceeding  within  the 

■  ■  t-  [the  book] 

-IT  ^®i  C^^’istian  religion  and  about  so¬ 
ciety  in.  England.  .  .  .  But  it  also  takes  occa¬ 
sional  side-glances  at  America,  India  and  Afri- 
Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  ^I^am. 
seneralizaBons  can  usefully  be 
made  .  .  .  in  terms  which  are  valid  for  four 
great  and  vastly  different  religions,  will  seem 

TLS  p943  O  13  ’66  700w 


primer  of  ignorance- 
ed.  by  Joseph  Prank.  273p  $5.95  Harcourt®’ 

.  67-10757 

essays  concerned  with  the 
'^et’ween  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  which  is  made  up  of  three  parts 
The  first  ‘‘‘Annl  Mirabiles,  1921-1925’  madt  iio 
Library  of  Con.i?ress  lectures,  is  a 
seiial  reflection  on  the  formative  vears  atid 
formative  minds  of  Western  culture  in  nnr 
century.  The  second.  ^Pathol"ogies 'orCMtime  ’ 

‘imerican  wfS'ess"e"s.’’"t»Sl%%^^^^ 

from  one  essay  on  Henry  James)  a  ’  Itudv 

of  Henry  Adams.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)‘ 


Choice  4:818  O  ’67  170w 
T+  Pi®-'^hrnur’s  book  is  still  very  much  a  prlmpr 

reasons®®fo?®itT fa^k  °of"Vhvme'^''and“"''®’ 

650w"®’^''^"  Science  Monitor  p9  My  12  ’67 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Wagner 

Commonweal  85:628  Mr  3  ’67  550w 
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"The  first  and  third  sections  are  composed 
of  more  or  less  formal  essays.  It  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  travelogue  part  (which  first  appeared 
in  The  Kenyon  Review)  that  is  most  unusual. 

.  .  .  This  part  of  the  book  bristles  with  good 
insiglits  and  good  remarks — and  yet  the  gi’eat 
trouble  is  that  Blackmur  had  a  fa^tal  inability 
to  draw  any  portrait  but  his  own,  to  deline 
any  role  except  his.  For  him,  the  ideal,  intel¬ 
lectual  is,  unconsciously,  the  ideal  literary 
critic.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  travels  are  full 
of  a  kind  of  lively  and  pungent  observation 
that  shows  Blackmur’ s  writing  at  its  best.  ..  .  . 
[However,  in  his  essay  on  Toynbee]  he  rises 
into  his  own  stratosphere  of  ellipsis, .  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  impossible  style.  .  .  .  It  .is  unfor¬ 
tunate;  the  best  of  Blackmur’s  criticism  is 
both  brilliant  and  lucid."  Robie  Macauiey 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  B’  12  '67  lU50w 
"I  would  classify  the  most  satisfactory  essays 
...  as  orthodox  literary  criticism— t.he  lengthy 
discussions  of  Henry  James's  stories  about  ar¬ 
tists  and  several  aspects  of  Heni-y  Adams.  .  .  . 
The  butt  of  Blackmur’s  bitterness  is  ignorance 
— 'the  new  illiteracy’  of  ‘fragmentation  and 
specialized  knowledge’  which,  he  says  has  swept 
American  intellectual  life  and  practicahy 
made  the  traditional  man  of  letters  extinct. 
Yet  Blackmur  himself  hardly  achieves  the.  co¬ 
herent  and  evenly  measured  breadth  he  so  highly 
admires.  The  modes  of  experience  significantly 
covered  in  the  book  encompass  no  more  than 
literature,  personal  adventure,  and  architec¬ 
ture;  and  only  in  the  first  area  does  he  tran¬ 
scend  the  mass  of  reviewers.”  Robert  Kos- 

telanetz  _ _ _ 

Reporter  36;50  Je  1  67  lOSOw 

BLACKWOOD,  PAUL.  Push  and  Pull:  the 
story  of  energy;  il.  by  William  D.  Hayes, 
rev  ed  192p  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.S6  McGraw 

531  Force  and  energy — Juvenile  literature 

66-92ii<4 

The  story  of  energy  and  its  uses.  ".This  re¬ 
vised  edition  gives  [some!  new.  applications  .  .  . 
e.g.,  nuclear  energy  for  desalting  ocean  water, 
solar  energy  to  propel  spacecraft,  and  some 
novel  uses  of  the  photoelectric  cell.  [Gloss^y. 
Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  bell)  For 
first  edition  see  BRD  1949. 


Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Carmody  , 

Best  Sell  26:366  Ja  1  G7  90w 
"The  book,  although  written  in  simple  terms, 
assumes  some  scientific  knowledge  on  tne  part 
of  the  reader.  A  variety  of  simple  expepments 
are  suggested,  and  the  diagranis  are  helpful. 
However,  there  are  a  few  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  are  later  clarihed.  ..  . 
Except  for  some  up-dating,  there  is  very  littio 
change  from  the  1959  edition.  .  .  .  Grades  ten 
to  twelve.’.’^^P.^W.  Al^^  ^  ^tOw 


BLAIS,  MARIE  CLAIRE.  The  day  is  dark, 
and.  Three  travelers;  tr.  from  the  French  b> 
Derek  Coltman.  183p  $4.95  Farrar,  btraus 

67-18971 

This  book  contains  two  novellas  written  .earli¬ 
er  than  the  author’s  A  Season  in  the  Life  of 
Emmanuel  (BRD  1966).  ’‘The  Day  is  Dark  deals 
with  three  couples:  Raphael  and  Marie-Chiis- 
tine,  Joshua  and  Yance,  Jessy  and  Roxane  [who 
find  themselves  unwilling  to  live!.  .  .  .  Roxane. 
Yance’s  daughter,  lisl  fated  to  carry  on  into  an¬ 
other  generation  the  story  of  doom  and  destruc¬ 
tion  [The  author  describes]  the  couples  as 

children  and  as  adults,  follows  their  meetings, 
their  separations,  and  their  ultimately  tragic  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  summer  sun  [and]  winter  cold  of 
Quebec  province.  .  .  .  [Three  Travelers  con¬ 
cerns]  a  young  Spanish  couple,  Miguel  and 
Montserrat,  and  [their  relationship .  with]  a  Vi¬ 
ennese  pianist,  Johann,  conie  to  Pans  to  perform 
a  Mozart  concerto.” .  (Sat  R)  First  published  in 
Canada  under  the  titles  Le  Jour  est  Noir  and 
Des  Voyage urs  Sacrbs. 


Reviewed  by  G- , ''^•.Knowles  onn„r 

Am  Scholar  36:708  autumn  ’67  300w 

“Bach  novel  is  written  in  a  different  style  and 
mood  .  .  .  [and]  in  fact,  both  are  prose  Poems 
.  .  [The  author’s]  characters,  bereft  pf  ah  the 
cozy  appurtenances  of  fiction — -physical  descrip- 
tiori,  historical  reference,  psycho  ogical  motiva¬ 
tion.  and  even  moral  judgment— live  fully  in  an 
Imagined  world  that  seems  to  derive  its  atmos¬ 
phere  and  rhetoric  from  traditional  French  trag¬ 
edy  and  its  inner  impulse  from  the  rending  ex¬ 
perience  that  attends  the  step  from  adolescence 
into  maturity.  ...  In  a  prose  poem  each  word 


counts,  and  Mile.  Blais  generally  doesn  t  w^te  a 
syllable.  .  .  .  Her  eloquence,  always  at  command^ 
swells  up  beautifully  when  one  of  her  charac 
ters  finally  meets  that  destiny  which  sun  ounas 
him  like  some  cosmic,  force  •  •  •  f  ^^s 

what  I  missed  most  m  both  these  novellas  was 
the  surrealist  wit  '^l^at  livens  so  imwiy 
pages  of  A  beason  in  the  Lite  of  Emmanuel. 

Raymond  Rosenthal  io  miinw 

Book  Week  p4  Je  18  67  lOOUw 

Reviewed  by  'Williani  Ready 

Library  J  92:1S5U  My  1  67  90w 

"In  fairness  to  Mile.  Blais  it  must  be  said 
that  she  is  not  interested  in  tales  of  gumptiom 
She  is  interested  in  the  exploitoUon  a  worM 
of  her  own,  in  which  People  of  nncommon 
sensibility,  lacking  m  wih  and.  In  the  .^glo 
Saxon  term,  'doom-eager,  submit  to  a  romantic 
destiny.  They  do  not  struggle,  ^ley  t®®*’  and 
we  are  allowed  to  feel  with  them.  ...  [ 
author]  is  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  tne 
ftnespun  emotions,  of  her  ®l®gant  egoists.  ... 
She  explores  [their]  universe  vvith  an  intense 
virtuosity  that  conimands  our  admiration.  ... 
[However]  Mr.  Coltman  has  not  .had  an  easy 
time  with  his  translation.  In  writing  ot  this 
crepuscular  sort,  what  niay  be  tine  m 

French  can  seem  mere  boozy  incantation  in 
English.”  Robertson  Davies 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  30  67  b&uw 

"In  The  Day  Is  Dark  the  prominence  of  the 
family  as  a  unit  suggests  that  the  author  is 
describing  a  house  accursed  by  God.  .  .  .  Reauy 
nothing  less  tlian  the  iPortai  adventuie  itseh 
is  her  theme  and  inspiration— the  life  of  sorrow 
and  symbolic  gesture  .as  a-PPrehended  by  one 
sort  ot  Ciiristian  consciousness,  io  expiess  ner 
vikhn  of  life.  Marie-Claire.  Blais  lets  her  words 
pour  forth  in  a  rhapsodic  t9irent.  In  Three 
Travelers  they  often  form  into  verses,  but 
evei’ywnere  they  nave  the  poetic  qualities 
image  and  cadence  as  they  create  laments  and 
paeans,  cries  of  love,  lust,  and  hate  for  ,the 
wretched  chai-acters  whose  affliction,  is  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  life.  The  power  of  her  writmg  is  tei- 
rific.”  Laurent  Le  Sage 

Sat  R  50:29  Ap  29  ’67  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:elxviii  autumn  ’67  170w 


BLAKE,  CLAIRE  L.  Greenhouse  gardening  for 
fun.  256p  il  col  pi  $6.95  Barrows 

635.9  Flower  gardening.  07.^5151 

A  guide  to  gardening  under  .glass. 
describes  “climate  control,  with 
heating,  ventUating.  watering,  ^d  shading, 
equipment,  soils,  fertilizers;  pest  and  disease 
controls  .  .  [Part  II  contains  a  discussion]  of 
flowering  plants  for  the  inexperienced,  a  more 
extensive  program  follows  for  the  second 
Then,  benched,  potted,  and  hangmg  Plants, 
hardy  and  tender  bulbs,  hobby  plants,  egiecial- 
ly  orchids,  and  propagation  are  [discussed].  ... 
[Part  III  lists]  more  than  150  specific  plants 
it  includes  description,  temperature  re¬ 
quirements,  culture,  time  of  bloom, 

Hon.  and  evaluation  for  each  one.  (Publish¬ 
er's  note)  Index.  _ 

“[Miss  Blake’s  book]  contains  the  basic  in¬ 
formation  which  an  amateur  greeiihouse  opera- 
tor  needs  .  .  •  [and]  devotes  a  lot  of  space  to 
describing  different  kinds. [of  orchids]  and  their 
requirements.  .  .  .  [It]  is  well  organ^ed  and 
clearly  reflects  her  own  considerable  experience. 
leverM  chapters  are.  given  oyer  to  greenhou^ 
design  and  construction — helpful  and  necessary 
considerations  for  those  who  are  still  planning. 
Inexplicably,  she  has  neglected  the  gesneriads, 
the  greatest  group  of  plants  that  has  come 
into  the  indoor  garden,  since  William  Brown 
brought  the  first  begonia  to  England .  in  1777. 

[It]  will  be  particularly  appreciated  by 
those  hobbyist  who  have  plenty  of  time. 

E.  D.  B^lard^^  234:132  Mr  ’67  400w 

“Although  inadequate  for  the  purpose  it 
essays  to  serve,  not  infrequently  vague,  and 
sometimes  just  plain  inaccurate,  this  book  will 
be  of  some  use  if  only  because  of  the  lack  of 
available  literature  about  greenhouse  garden¬ 
ing.  It  does  provide  information  on  types  or 
greenhouses,  their  general  care,  and  about  some 
plants  to  grow  in  them.  It  does  not  reveal  any 
very  deep  or  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and,  as  nearly  always,  it  is  omissions  rather 
than  inclusions  that  tell  the  story.  .  ,  .  The 
black-and-white  photographs  are  generally  good 
.  .  [and]  the  color  photographs  are  generally 
acceptable  but  scarcely  outstanding.  ’  E.  C. 

Library  J  92:1944  My  16  ’67  370-^ 
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BLAKE,  EUGENE  CARSON.  The  church  In  the 
next  decade.  i52p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

261.8  Church  66-26601 

“This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  essays, 
articles,  and  sermons  on  some  subjects  that  I 
regard  as  important  for  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  during  the  coming  decade.  They 
are  offered  in  the  hope  that  the  experience  and 
reflection  of  one  churchman  may  stimulate  ad¬ 
ditional  reflection  and  discussion  by  others.” 
(Pref) 


“[This  book]  recalls  the  crucial  battles  of  the 
church  in  the  past  two  decades — battles  in  a 
war  not  yet  won — and  lays  down  clearly  the 
lines  for  the  next  campaigns.  Moreover,  Blake 
hits  hard  and  at  the  right  places.  .  .  .  Blake  is 
always  relevant.  ...  If  he  does  not  deal  at 
length  with  the  current  debate  over  ethical 
theory,  he  speaks  forthrightly  on  Issues  that, 
however  clear,  many  men  dodge.  Blake  is  orth¬ 
odox  .  .  .  [and]  a  churchman.  He  accepts  the 
necessity  of  Institution.  .  .  .  The  church  has 
been  dismissed  as  introverted,  irrelevant  and 
mired  in  institutionalism.  Such  criticisms  can 
ajiply  neither  to  this  book  nor  to  its  author.” 
R.  E.  Osborn 

Christian  Century  84:14  Ja  4  '67  480w 
Critic  26:79  Ag  ’67  90w 

“[Dr.  Blake]  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
Protestant  leaders.  In  this  collection  ...  he 
restates  the  basic  principles  of  ‘the  Reforma¬ 
tion  Faith.’  He  discusses  with  candor  contem¬ 
porary  pressures  upon  the  Church,  tackling  with 
courage  controversial  problems  such  as  poverty, 
civil  liberties,  extreme  rightists,  prayer  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  taxation  of  church  property.  His 
exposition  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  Is 
imaginative  and  compelling.  His  vision  of  ‘The 
Church  in  the  Next  Decade’  is  Inspiring.  Dr. 
Blake  is  a  modern  prophet.  It  behooves  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen  of  all  denominations  to  take 
heed.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:3955  S  1  ’66  160w 


BLAKE,  I.  GEORGE.  Paul  V.  McNutt:  portrait 
of  a  Hoosier  statesman.  399p  11  $6.96  Franklin 
college  of  Ind.  bookstore,  Franklin,  Ind.  46131 

B  or  92  McNutt,  Paul  Vorles  66-30664 

Biography  of  an  Indiana  University  law  pro¬ 
fessor  who  “went  on  in  1933  to  become  Demo¬ 
cratic  governor  of  Indiana  and  to  put  into  effect 
a  ‘little  New  Deal.’  .  .  .  He  [also]  served  as 
high  commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  head  of 
the  new  Federal  Security  Administration  (1939- 
1945),  and  wartime  chairman  of  the  National 
Manpower  Commission  .  .  .  [and  served]  briefly 
as  the  first  ambassador  from  his  country  to 
the  Philippines.  ...  [In  1940]  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  finally  ruled  him  out  ...  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility  for  the  vice-presidency.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“This  book  wiU  afford  a  good  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Paul  V.  McNutt’s  attainments,  but  it 
is  not  the  critical  evaluation  that  one  would 
.to  see.  The  emphasis  is  such  that  many 
significant  questions  are  not  answered,  even 
though  the  author  has  done  some  good  research 
in  the  McNutt  Collection  at  Indiana  University. 

.  .  .  Without  question,  McNutt  had  a  fine 
career,  and  perhaps  he  deserves  all  the  praise 
in  this  book.  Doubts  remain,  however.  One  of 
the  author’s  techniques  is  to  quote  extensively 
from  McNutt  and  his  supporters  and  also  from 
^tius  attaining  a  certain  balance. 
But  this  Is  ^so  a  method  of  avoiding  interpre¬ 
tation.”  J.  L.  Bates 

Am  Hist  R  73:261  O  ’67  S20w 


“This  study  .  .  .  concentrates  too  much  on 
the  non-cmtroverslaJ,  aspects  of  McNutt’s  public 
life.  .  .  .  Blake  lightly  dismisses  or  omits  men¬ 
tion  of  darnaging  accusations  made  by  personal 
or  political  opponents  .  .  .  [and  he]  often 
accepts  a  minimum  of  evidence  to  reach  Im- 
inclusions.  .  .  .  ’The  main  source  for 
the  ^  chapter  on  M^cNutt  s  term  as  governor  of 
Indiana  (1933-1937)  was  the  Indianapolis  News. 

secretary’s  files,  and  other 
state  materials,  were  almost  completely  ignored. 

a  genial  introduction  and  chronological 
book  is  valuable,  particularly  on 
^  earliest  phases  of  McNutt’s  life  be- 
fore  he  became  groyernor  and  on  his  political 
tribulations  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tion^al  convention  of  1940.  But  the  inordinktelv 
brilliant,  and  talented  mYnuM 
never  rises  from  these  pages.”  R.  R  Neff 
J  Am  Hist  64:444  S  ’67  650w 


BLAKE,  ROBERT.  Disraeli.  819p  il  $12.60  St 
Martins 

B  or  92  Beaconsfleld,  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
1st  earl  of  [66-78523] 


This  biography  is  an  “attempt  at  a  fresh 
appraisal  or  [Disraeli’s]  whole  career,  based  on 
the  papers  and  on  the  information  which  has 
.  .  .  become  available  [since  the  six  volume 
biography  by  W.  P.  Monypenny  and  G.  E. 
Buckle  was  published.  BRD  1910,  1913,  1914, 
1916  and  1920].”  (Pref)  Appendix  I;  Disraeli’s 
letter  to  Mary  Anne.  Appendix  II:  Writings 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:693  My  6  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Graubard 

Am  Hist  R  73:139  O  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  26:446  Mr  15  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  19  '67  1400w 
Choice  4:569  J1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Gelpi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  9  ’67 
950w 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Oppenheimer 

Commentary  44:84  D  ’67  4600w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe 

Commonweal  86:129  Ap  14  ’67  1400w 


“Never  again  will  the  interpretations  and  at¬ 
titudes  represented  marmoreally  in  the  great 
Monypenny  and  Buckle  volumes  reassert  their 
ascendancy.  This  ascendancy  has  for  long,  of 
course,  been  challenged  and  undermined  by  the 
Gladstonophiles  and  their  Labour  inheritors: 
but  ultimate  demolition  has  awaited  the  hand 
of  a  Tory  of  unimpeachable  credentials:  and  it 
has  been  Mr  Blake’s  fortune  and  destiny  to  be 
that  Tory.  .  .  .  This  book  is,  like  Disraeli’s 
own  career,  a  great  work  of  conscious  and 
deliberate  art.  ...  It  has  its  carefully  contrived 
moments  of  high  drama.  It  is  sumptuously 
pointed  and  finished.  It  is  a  triumph  of  style.” 
Economist  221:683  N  12  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Sanders 

Harper  234:115  My  ’67  700w 


‘As  a  professional  historian,  Mr.  Blake  has 
keenly  set  Disraeli’s  political  career  into  per¬ 
spective.  Those  who  think  Disraeli  eliminated 
Peelism  and  endowed  the  Conservative  Party 
with  a  personal  philosophy  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  from  Blake’s  solid  argument  that  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  ‘essentially  Peellte'.  .  .  .  Mr.  Blake 
also  does  rnuch  to  set  Disraeli’s  unusual  liter¬ 
ary  career  into  critical  and  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  as  a  his¬ 
torian  and  biographer  that  style  never  dis¬ 
places  his  subject.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  92:666  F  1  ’67  230w 


jxeviewea  ny  william  Waldegrave 
Nat  R  19:257  Mr  7  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Goldberg 

New  Repub  156:28  Ap  15  ’67  3050w 

“Blake’s  book  Is  a  solid  achievement  of  the 
first  order.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  scholarship  and 
also,  though  very  long,  a  delight  to  read.  Blake 
IS  as  tar  from  Disraeli  in  temperament  as  any- 
P.i}.®  f*®'  Though  a  Conservative  by  po- 

he.  is  as  plainly  English  and 
matter-of-fact  as  Disraeli  was  fantastical  and, 
accordmg  to  his  own  estimate,  oriental.  This 
is  all  to  the  good.  After  the  romance  and  al- 
which  Disraeli  has  usually  been 
treated,  it  was  time  for  daylight  and  cool  prose. 

^^4®  .treatment  slips  over  into  the 
Sn,  iSn  ^1  takes  on  the  platitudinous  tone 

^’^®  tmde  risk  of  historians.  On  the 
t  contmst  between  biographer  and 
subject  is  agreeable.”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:589  O  21  ’66  1660W 

“asterly  job  in  adding  to 
of  Monypenny  and  Buckle’s  vast 
commemorative  volumes  and  at  the  same  time 
.estate  into  a  large  one- 

come^^ncrYTcS'  V-'  ‘  +v!*?®  thing  which  doesn’t 

o?YtonY  bi®[iraphy]  is  Disraeli’s 

"here  isn’t  the  space  to  print  the 
peat  passages  of  invective  and  ridicule  the 

a  ®hpply  of  cutting  similes.  ...  In 

oblY,Y^a«  r^^t,  fOT  Disraeli’s  rhetoric 

ODScures  the  vacuity  of  his  politics  But  in 

cause®  thl®Yw  °”iission  is  a  blemish  ^be- 
rYYiSS.  *^®  rhetoric  was  Disraeli.  His  political 
o^®oY+  ^®11  his  foes  knew  that  it  was 
3-  Mask  hiding  trivialitv 
•*’^®  rhetoric  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  he  imposed  himself  on  his  partv  on  Par- 
Arman*’  ultimately  on  the  country.”  Noel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Ap  6  ’67  1700w 
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Qy  _  _  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  6  '67  2000’W 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:142  Ap  1  ’67  3350w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloft 

Newsweek  69:104  Mr  27  '67  470w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  36:48  Ap  6  ’67  1850w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Yoder 

Sat  R  60:29  Mr  4  ’67  lOOOw 
Time  89:94  Mr  24  ’67  600w 
"With  scholarly  persistence  and  a  serendip¬ 
ity  of  his  own  [the  author]  has  given  us  a  book 
that  people  will  still  be  reading  in  fifty  years 
time  and  long  after.  .  .  .  [However,]  he  has 
left  plenty  of  clues  that  others  may  care  to 
follow  up.  .  .  .  [Disraeli’s]  emotional  life  is  still 
a  mystery.  Compensating  a  real  or  imagined 
rejection  oy  his  mother  he  was  always  especi¬ 
ally  at  ease  in  the  company  of  older  women. 
...  It  is  one  of  his  most  endearing  characteris¬ 
tics  that  he  never  lost  his  taste  for  the  frivo¬ 
lous,  as  his  appointment  of  Corry  as  secretary 
shows.  .  .  .  while  many  of  Disraeli’s  letters 
.  .  .  were  written  for  brighter  eyes  than  those 
that  peer  through  politicians’  spectacles,  his 
correspondence  as  a  whole  _  makes  absorbing 
reading  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  Uie 
Hugheiiden  archives  provides  an  Incomparable 
record  of  a  unique  and  still  unfathomed  per¬ 
sonality.  ^  2q  .gg  2950W 

Va  Q  R  43:cxix  summer  ’67  200w 
Yale  R  66:XIV  Je  ’67  560w 


BLAKE,  WILLIAM,  William  Blake;  an  tatro- 
duction;  ed,  by  Anne  Malcohnson;  with  U. 
from  Blake’s  paintings  and  engravings.  127p 
$4.50  Harcourt 

821  67-18871 

A  selection  of  the  eighteenth  century  poet- 
artist’s  work  is  gathered  here,  together  with 
"Miss  MalcolmsorTs  biographical  sketch  of  the 
man  and  his  times^and  .  .  .  her  brief  tattoduc- 
tions  to  the  Individual  poems.  (^2°^  World) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index  of  first  hnes. 
"Age  twelve  and  up."  (Publishers  note) 

"[Here]  is  quite  possibly  the  best  single  book 
to  Introduce  secondary-school  readers  to 
[Blakel.  .  .  .  [The]  selection  of  Bl^e  s  poet^ 
and  his  engravings  and  colored  prmts  falthfmiy 
preserves  the  character  of  Ihis]  ima.ginati9n, 
and  yet  makes  his  sometimes  mystic  vision 
intelligible  and  appealing  to  younger  readers. 
This  is  no  mean  achievement.  .  .  .  Without  be¬ 
ing  exhaustive,  the  introductions  provide  help¬ 
ful  clues  to  the  themes  and  patterns  of  imagery 
which  pervade  Blake’s  poetry.  EquaUy  compel¬ 
ling  are  the  handsome  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  more  familiar  of  Blake’s  copper  engravings 
and  colored  prints.  .  .  .  This  volume  rn^es  an 
excellent  companion  piece  for  Miss  Malcol^ 
son’s  earlier  work,  A  Taste  of  Chaucer  [BRD 

19641."  A.  L.  Madsen  _ _ 

Book  World  pl6  N  26  ’67  220w 

"Eook-lovlng  adolescents  wUl  enjoy  this  at¬ 
tractive  and  competent  little  presentetion  of 
the  visionary  poet-artist.  .  .  .  Ages  12  and  up 
is  the  jacket  recommendation,  but  only  very 
precocious  readers  under  14  or  16  will  be  recep- 

N  10  ’Ol  OOW  [TAl 
"[This]  has  enough  Blake  in  It,  together  with 
Inoffensive  explication  and  a.  fine  sampling  of 
Blake  paintings  and  engravings,  to  be  good 
Blake  even  though  the  poor  man  has  to  be 
described  as  having  ‘special  appeal  for  yoimg 
readers.’  I  am  a  cynic  about  how  many  young 
readers  these  traditionalist  publications  wiU 
pull  away  from  Dick  Tracy,  for  it  seems  to  me 
they  serve  poetry  not  as  she  is  but  as  the 
world’s  Leavisites  would  like  her  to  be;  but 
they  are  good  books  of  good  intention — praise 

them.  Tlmes*'Bk'^R^ pt  2,  p34  N  6  '67  lOOW 

"If  poets  are  introduced,  as.  well  as  their 
poems,  one  should  remind  Miss  Malc.olmson 
:  .  .  that  various  subtleties  and  decencies  are 
demanded.  It  does  not  do  to  call  Hopkins 
‘Gerry’  or  Tennyson  , ‘Ally’ :  we  are  not  members 
of  the  poet’s  family.  .  .  .  [She]  is  apt  to  talk  of 
Blake  as  William— ‘Meanwhile,  William  was  fired 
with  other  emotions  and  courted  pretty  Polly 
Wood’.  .  .  .  [Her  style]  is  hardly  less  clumsy: 
Blake’s  Poetical  Sketches  ‘constitute  a  remark¬ 
able  performance’.  .  .  .  [And  if]  between  the 
wasted  space  of  interjections  or  interpretations, 
[she]  happily  includes  ‘To  the  Muses  ,  let  us  say, 
or  ‘Hear  the  voice  of  the  bard ,  she  unhap¬ 


pily  includes,  for  example,  ‘Spring’  and  ‘The 
Lamb’  .  .  .  excluding  the  sterling  Blake  of 
‘Cruelty  has  a  human  heart’  or  ‘Thel’s  Motto’. 

.  .  .  Colour  reproductions  from  Blake — not  well 
chosen  either — do  make  Miss  Malcoimson’s 
book  a  little  less  deterrent.  .  .  .  Selections  such 
as  [this],  barbered  to  a  special  taste,  are  falsi¬ 
fications  of  [the]  poet.” 

TLS  pll46  N  30  ’67  400w 


BLAMIRES,  DAVID.  Characterization  and  In¬ 
dividuality  in  Wolfram’s  ‘Parzival.’  489p  $17.50 
Cambridge 

831  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach — Parzival 

65-14354 

In  this  “study  of  the  types  ,  and  techniques 
of  character-portrayal  in  Parzival  and  of  the 
emergence  of  the  idea  of  individuality,  [the 
author]  analyzes  .  .  .  Gahmuret,  Herzeloyde, 
Parzival.  Sigune,  Condwiramurs,  Anfortas,  'Tre- 
vrizent,  Gawan  and  Felrefiz — and  shows  how 
Wolfram  presents  them  and  the  variety  of 
methods  he  uses.  Prom  this  approach  he  deals 
with  the  main  problems  the  poem  presents. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"In  spite  of  his  emphasis  on  one  aspect,  the 
beginning  awareness  of  the  particular  indivi¬ 
duality  of  the  main  character,  [the]  lecturer  In 
German  at  Manchester  University  discusses 
most  of  the  topics  of  recent  research  about 
background,  form,  and  content  of  .this  unique 
work.  With  a  great  wealth  qf  detail,  including 
numerous  quotations  of  significant  passages  .in 
the  original,  he  shows  Wolfram’s  concern  with 
Parzival  not  only  as  the  great  archetype  of  the 
Christian  knight,  but,  m  his  features,  actions, 
talks,  and  monologues,  a.s  an  individual  charac¬ 
ter,  at  variance  with  the  other  ma.ior  figures 
(also  presented  with  most  thorough  analysis), 

.  .  in  whom  the  typical  characteristics  of 
chivalrous  society  predominate.  F.  M.  Wasser- 

Library  J  91:2844  Je  1  ’66  210w 
“One  of  the  rare  full-length  studies  .of 
medieval  German  in  English  not  primarily 
meant  as  introductions  for  students,  [thi.sl  is 
unfortunately  more  conscientious  than  illu¬ 
minating.  Reminding  one  of  nqthing  so  much  as 
an  American  dissertation-writer  of  the  193US 
trying  to  prove  his  worth.  .  .  .  Dr.  Elamires 
realizes  in  a  muddled  way  that  eveiwthing  lo.k 
work  contributes  to  its  every  effect— and  so  m 
investigating  whsit  makes  for  individuality  in 
Wolfram’s  characterization,  .he  leaves  nothing 
out.  He  has,  however,  no  idea  how  to  select 
promising  elements  from  the  general  mass  and 
relate  them  together  in  such  a  ,  way  as  to 
surprise  and  stimulate  his  readers. 

TLS  d1122  D  1  ’66  120w 


BLANSHARD,  PAUL.  Paul  Blanshard  on  Vati¬ 
can  II.  371p  $5.95  Beacon  press 
262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-23783 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:302  My  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by.G.  A.  ^ndbeck 

Christian  Century  84:15  Ja  4  67  1200W 

Reviewed  by  Dave  Meade  ^ _ 

Critic  25:71  P  ’67  2600w 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  92:244  Ja  16  67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Magdalen  Goffin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  Ag  3  67  1850W 
TLS  p843  S  21  ’67  650w 


BLASSINGAME,  WYATT.  The  navy’s  fliers  in 
World  War  II.  258p  il  $4.95  Westminster  press 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Aerial  opera¬ 
tions — Juvenile  literature.  World  War,  1939- 
1945— Naval  operations— Juvenile  literature. 
U.S.  Navy — Juvenile  literature  67-11274 
In  this  "account  of  United  States  naval  avia¬ 
tion  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  final  victory  .  .  . 
[the  author  describes]  episodes  of  individual 
heroism  against  a .  background  of  over-all 
strategy  and  operations,  shifting,  from  South 
Pacific'  to  Atlantic  and  back  again.  [Giossary. 
Bibliography.  Index.]  Ages  twelve  to  sixteen. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  i 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  67  40w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Wood 

Library  J  92:3194  S  15  67  60w 
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BLASSINGAME,  WYATT — Continued 
"Good  military  narrative  is  a  demanding 
art.  VViiile  trying  to  maintain  reader  interest, 
tlie  autlior  must  organize  a  welter  of  necessary 
but  often  confusing  detail.  But  the_  yjorst 
enemy  is  sheer  repetition.  .  .  .  Lin  this  book 
the  author J  succeeds  as  well  as  ca,ii  be  ex¬ 
pected,  given  the  sameness  of  battle  actions 
from  the  Coral  Sea  through  Okinawa.  The 
photos  are  stunning.”  Arthur  Orrmont 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  J1  9  ’67  lOOw 
[YAl 


BLECHMAN,  BURT.  Maybe;  a  novel.  207p 
$4.95  Prentice-Hall 

67-11248 

"Myra  Russell  is  a  scatterbrained  widow  of 
59,  rattling  around  New  York  in  a  frantic  re¬ 
treat  from  boredom.  Chess  lessons,  museum 
courses,  membership  in  birth  control,  antiwar 
and  conservationist  klatches — none  of  these  are 
proof  against  ‘lulls,’  Myra’s  euphemism  for  her 
suffocating  despair.  And  while  her  spirit  lan¬ 
guishes,  her  flesh  is  soon  to  want  as  -well,  since 
Lshe]  .  .  .  has  been  living  off  the  capital  of  a 
submerging  railroad  stock.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:389  P  1  ’67  360w 
"Blechman’s  [last]  book.  The  Octopus  Papers 
[BRD  1966,  was!  an  unbelievably  awkward 
lampoon  of  the  art  world  that  would  have  been 
rejected  by  any  decent  college  humor  magazine. 
.  .  .  Maybe  is  more  of  the  same.  ...  In  his 
last  two  books  Blechman  has  changed  his 
scene  from  the  Bronx  and  Lower  East  Side  to 
Wall  Street  and  upper  Park  Avenue.  But  me 
move  was  ill-considered:  he  hasn’t  got  the 
accent  right  and  he  has  no  sense  of  the  style 
of  these  new  places.  .  .  .  This  is  not  satire,  nor 
is  it  interesting.  The  tone  is  strained  and  pet- 
ula.nt,  there  is  no  sense  of  another  world  or 
other  values  against  which  to  test  what  the 
author  pretends  to  detest.  It  is  coarse  hatchet- 
work,  gratuitously  cruel  to  nobody  in  part¬ 
icular.”  G.  A.  Woolf 

Book  Week  pH  Ap  2  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  85:660  Mr  10  ’67  550w 
"Mr.  Blechman  maintains  a  breakneck  pace 
in  charting  his  pilgrim’s  chaotic  progress: 
interior  monologues,  scraps  of  dialogue  and 
random  absurdities  combine  to  form  a  coherent 
picture  of  hopelessness.  Perhaps  the  author 
could  be  less  declarative  in  concocting  ironies. 
Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  Myra’s  son  were 
not  the  very  land  improvement  shark  who  wants 
to  bulldoze  the  sanctuary  her  bunch  is  trying 
to  save.  Nevertheless,  the  novel  is  a  well- 
sustained  tour  de  force,  whose  boldly  drawn 
caricatures  and  high  speed  allow  for  no  lulls 
for  the  reader.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  F  12  ’67  160w 
"Maybe  does  not  try  so  hard  [as  The  Octopus 
Papers],  and  succeeds  in  being  much  funnier 
and  much  more  interesting.  This  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  Myra,  despite  her  silliness,  is  rather 
touching.  .  .  .  The  fairy-tale  ending  is  clearly 
.iust  that,  and  the  book  closes  on  a  pleasantly 
ironic  note,  making  its  points  about  big-city 
loneliness,  materialism,  and  the  assumed  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  ‘a  good  time',  but  never  beating 
the  reader  over  the  head.” 

TLS  p424  My  18  ’67  260w 


BLEGEN,  CARL  W.  The  palace  of  Nestor  at 
Pylos  in  Western  Messenia;  v  1,  The  build¬ 
ings  and  their  contents,  by  Carl  W.  Blegen 
and  Marion  Rawson;  pub.  for  the  Univ.  of 
Cincinnati.  2pts  $40  Princeton  univ.  press 
913.38  Mycenae — Antiquities.  Excavations 
(Archeology).  Pylos,  Greece  65-17131 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  four- 
volume  report  of  the  excavations  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  between  1952  and 
1964.  It  “contains  a  description  of  the  palace, 
room  by  room,  in  each  instance  (where  any-- 
thing  was  found)  accompanied  by  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  objects  from  the  room.  The 
book  includes  also  a  detailed  analytical  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  potterjr  and  the  shapes  noted.” 
(Foreword)  The  book  is  published  in  two  parts: 
Part  one  contains  the  text;  Part  two,  the 
plates.  Index  in  part  one. 


“We  expect  prompt  and  meticulously  exact 
publication  from  Professor  Blegen.  and  Pylos  I 
conforms  to  this  high  standard;  the  text  is  ad¬ 
mirably  complemented  by  a  separate  volume  of 


excellent  plans,  pot  profiles,  and  photographs. 
.  .  .  The  ‘History  of  the  Excavations’  has,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  unnecessarily  been  repeated  frorn 
annual  reports  in  the  American  Journal^  of 
Archaeology.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  surely  right 
in  claiming  the  site  as  the  dominant  Mycenaean 
economic  and  political  center  of  the  western 
Peloponnesus,  and  as  the  Pylos  of  the  Iliad.  .  .  . 
Not  to  seem  ungrateful,  we  might  have  hoped 
that  this,  the  best-preserved  and  excavated  My¬ 
cenaean  palace,  would  come  in  for  rather  more 
general  discussion  and  comparison  than  it  does. 
....  The  general  plan,  the  hypothetical  gallery 
in  the  main  megaron,  the  ‘Queen’s  Hall’  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  .‘earlier  throne  room  in  the  bW 
building  might  have  been  more  thoroughly 
treated.”  J.  W.  Graham 

Am  Hist  R  72:1356  J1  ’67  440w 
"The  palace  of  King  Nestor  is  the  only  one 
of  the  extant  Mycenaean  royal  dwellings  to  be 
excavated  with  modern  methods  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Not  only  has  the  architecture  been 
revealed  in  great  detail,  including  many  fresco 
painting's  which  decorated  the  palace  walls,  but 
all  the  thousands  of  vases  in  the  palace  service 
and  numerous  other  objects  pertaining  to  life 
in  the  palace  have  been  found  and  restored, 
giving  the  most  complete  picture  available  any¬ 
where  of  Mycenaean  life  at  its  richest.” 

Choice  4:201  Ap  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  bv  L.  S.  Meritt 

Class  World  61:104  N  67  300w 
“[The  authors],  who  also  participated^  In  the 
excavations  conducted  by  the  same  University 
at  Trov  from  1932  tp  1938,  have  produced  an¬ 
other  standard  reference  book  for  a  key  site. 
All  the  finds  .  .  .  except  for  seals,  tablets,  and 
frescoes,  which  will  be  studied  in  future  vol¬ 
umes,  are  scrupulously  described  and  illustrated 
with  plans,  photographs,  and  drawings.  The 
layout  of  the  volumes  Is  superb:  all  aspects  of 
the  site  are  touched  upon  and  amply  docu¬ 
mented.  This  work  is  essential  for  academic, 
special,  and  larger  public  libraries  having  sec¬ 
tions  in  archaeology."  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:776  F  15  ’67  160w 
“[Blegen]  is  the  Olympian  among  Greek 
sjchaeologists,  as  coolly  precise  in  his  'work  as 
ever,  with  an  unrivaled  ability  to  publish  his 
results  rapidly,  clearly,  and  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
liability.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  has  consulted  [his] 
Troy  volumes  or  his  earlier  publications^  of  less¬ 
er  known  sites  in  the  Peloponnese  will  kno'w 
what  to  expect,  and  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Anyone  who  has  not  should  be  told  in  advance 
that  this  is  a  book  for  the  specialist,  apart  from 
the  concluding  five-plus  pages  on  the  ‘character, 
date  and  identification  of  the  palace.’  .  .  -  The 
conclusion  seems  logical  that  Homer’s  Pylos 
has  been  rediscovered.  .  .  .  [However]  one  side 
of  [Ble,gen’s]  01ympia,nism  has  been  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  for  some  years,  at  least  in  public,  to 
acknowledge  or  discuss  alternative  historical  in¬ 
terpretations.  He  simply  puts  down,  in  the  fev/- 
est  possible  words,  the  conclusions  he  has  come 
to.  not  always  troubling  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  possibility  or  probability  in  a  field 
where  tha-t  distinction  is  usually  a  blurred  one 
anyway.  .  .  .  [No  one]  found  the  name  of  Nes¬ 
tor  on  any  object  at  Pylos,  just  as  Agamemnon 
has  not  been  found  in  Mycenae.  Professor  Ble¬ 
gen  ought  to  have  reported  tha.t.  ...  I  myself 
wouldn’t  have  ta,ken  the  risk  of  entitling  a 
m"iior  archaeological  report  ‘The  Palace  of 
Nestor.’  ”  M.  T.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:32  Ag  3  ’67  1600w 


BLESH,  RUDl,  jt.  auth.  Collage  [rev  ed].  See 
Janis.  H. 


BLESH,  RUDI.  Keaton.  395p  il  $8.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

B  or  92  Keaton.  Buster  66-13563 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:306  My'’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Hilton 

New  Statesman  73:909  Je  30  ’67  350w 
TLS  p557  Je  22  ’67  270w 


BLINDHEIM,  MARTIN.  Norwegian  Romanes¬ 
que  decorative  sculpture,  1O90-121O  [tr.  by 
Ada  Polak],  64p  il  $11.50  Transatlantic 

734  Sculpture,  Romanesque.  Sculpture.  Nor¬ 
wegian.  Design,  Decorative  66-31975 

This  book  covers  the  early  stone  and  wood¬ 
carving,  including  that  of  the  state  churches 
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at  Trondheim.  Bergen,  Oslo  and  other  areas, 
and  traces  influences  from  England  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Bibllogra,phy.  Index. 


“A  very  useful  and  clear  introduction.  .  .  . 
The  translation  of  the  scholarly  text  is  concise 
and  literate.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  titles,  in  the  bib¬ 
liography  are  in  Norwegian,  but  there  a.re  some 
in  French  and  English.  An  index  to  the  text 
and  the  221  photographs,  almost  all  of  which 
are  very  cle.ar  close-ups,  make  the  book  an 
excellent,  sonhistic.ated  primer.” 

Choice  4:32  Mr  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  .Tulia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:4090  S  15  ’66  170w 


BLiSS,  A.  J.  A  dictionary  of  foreign  words 
and  phrases  in  current  English.  3S9p  $5.9d 
Dutton 

423  English  language — Foreign  words  and 
phrases — Dictionaries  66-8411 

The  author,  lecturer  in  Old  and  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  at  University  College,  Dublin,  discusses  in 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  the  character 
and  status  of  foreign  words  and  phrases.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  list  the  entries,  from  the  body  of  tr.e 
book,  by  centuries  and  by  countries. 


"Bliss’  dictionary  pays  a  price  for  its  ready 
reference  oversimplification:  its  being  written 
for  readers  not  writers,  listeners  not  speakers. 
The  introduction  is  crammed  with  unreadable 
academic  detail,  whereas  there  is  no  pronuncia¬ 
tion  guide.  Often  the  literal  meaning  of  a 
foreign  term  is  not  given.  There  are  few  il¬ 
lustrative  quotations.  And  inevitably  there  are 
ga.ps  .  .  .  and  slips  of  ear.  .  _.  .  The  NED  or 
a  foreign  language  dictionary  is  a  better  guide 
to  meaning:  Webster’s  College  Edition  is  a 
better  guide  to  usage.’’ 

Choice  3:1119  F  ’67  leOw 
"It  should  be  emphasized  that  this,  book  is 
original:  it  is  not  dependent  upon  earlier  books 
of  its  tvpe:  rather  it  sets  a  new  and  a  very 
high  standard  for  lexicographers  engaged  in 
thi.s  special  pursuit.  There  is.  a  lengthy  scholar¬ 
ly  introduction,  which  is  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  linguistics.  .  ..  .  This  book 
deserves  purchase  by  all  libraries,  large  and 
small,  and  bv  anv  individual  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  English  language.”  J.  A. 

Rycen^a^itipgry  j  gg-toi  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  bv  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  50:47  My  20  ’67  130w 


BLISS,  EDWARD,  ed.  In  search  of  light.  See 
Murrow,  E.  R. 


BLOCH,  MARC.  French  rural  history;  an  es¬ 
say  on  its  basic  characteristics:  foreword  by 
Bryce  Lyon:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Janet 
Sondheimer.  253p  pi  .fO  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
630  Land  tenure.  Peasantry.  Feudalism 


The  author,  a  French  historian,  describes  the 
"evolution  of  the  French  countryside  from 
Roman  times  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  [He 
treats  the]  medieval  land  clearances  that  made 
large-scale  production  of  food  possible,  the  .  ..  . 
open  and  enclosed  field  systems,  the  possession 
and  financial  exploitation  of  the  land  by  seig¬ 
neurs  and  farmers,  and  the  changes  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  social,  economic,  and  tech¬ 
nological  features  of  the  modern  French  rur.al 
world  ”  (Va  Q  R)  This  is  a  translation  from 
the  original  French,  Les  caract^res  orlginaux 
de  I’histoire  rurale  francaise,  published  in 
1931.  which  was  based  on  lectures  given. at  the 
Institute  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Civiliza¬ 
tions  at  Oslo  in  1929.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"[The  translator  of  this  s.tu^y  by]  Bloch 
whose  invaluable  Feudal  Society  [BRD  1962] 
was  translated  into  English,  .  .  .  sensibly  re¬ 
tains  French  terms  wherever  no  good  English 
equivalent  exists.  .  .  .  Colorfully  -written,  dMpite 
the  dry  nature  of  the  sub.iect  [French  Rural 
History]  opened  new  avenues  of  historica,!  in¬ 
vestigation  beyond  the  usual  legal,  institutional, 
or  purely  economic  approach  to  agrarian  history. 
Some  specific  conclusions  of  Bloch’s  have  been 
questioned  by  later  hist9ria,ns,  yet  his  work 
has  remained  a  classic  of  its  kind  for  over  three 
decades.”  .  __ 

Choice  4:334  My  67  170w 


"[This  book]  should  be  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  bv  all  college  and  university  libraries.  .  . .. 
The  combination  of  careful  attention  to  detail 
and  great  breadth  of  perspective  (from  pre- 


Carolingian  times  to  the  Revolution)  displayed 
in  this  volume  is  truly  arnazing.  The  ,^ook  will 
serve  scholars  well  and  at  a  reasonable  pi  ice. 

R.  R.  j  91.233!  My  1  ’66  lOOw 

"This  is  a  long  overdue.Engli.sh  rendering  of 

what  has  long  been  recognized. since  ita  op.,inaI 
appearance  in  1931.  as  a  brilliant  and  seminal 
work,  the  inspiration  of  much  s\'^®®duent  re 
search  in  medieval  and  early  modimn  agrarian 
history  .  .  .  This  is  an  indispensable  book. tor 
anyone  seeking  to  understand  ^^ropean  somety 
down  through  the  centuries.  It  is  also,  with 
its  profound  familiarity  with  the  documents,  its 
Insights  into  country,  life  and 
terse  lucid,  penetrating  treatment  of  a  .  tor 
midably  complex,  subiect,  delight¬ 

ful  and  stimulating  <ien:ions.tratipn  of  the  si  ills 
of  a  modern  master  of.  historical  synthesis. 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxi  spring  67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Gordon  Wright 

D  P:R-Kfi7  .Te  ’67  900w 


BLOCH.  RAYMOND.  Etruscan  art.  103p  il  col  il 
$10  N.Y.  graphic 

709.37  Art.  Etruscan  bii-z-Di'i 

This  volume  "contains  one  hundred  .  .  . 

plates,  both  in  black-and-white 
and  a  short  text  divided  into  six  section^ 

an  introduction,  a  chronological  survey  and 
brief  accounts  of  the  architecture.^ 
the  painting  and  the  minor  arts.  (TLb)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


Best  Sell  26:362  Ja  1  ’67  SOw 
"An  attempt  to  distinguish  between  native 
characteristics  and  Greek  infh^nces  in  the  en 
tire  history  of  Etruscan  art.  The  scopeis  en¬ 
tirely  too  broad  for  56  pages  of. 
by  photographs.  'The  student  will  not  find  either 
the  baffling  .generalizations  or  the  lengthy  quo¬ 
tations  from  D.  H.  Lawrence  useful.” 

Choice  4:280  My  ’67  IlOw 
"Though  somewhat  disappointing,  Bloch’s 
book  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  com¬ 
pletely.  The  photographs  offer  an  interesting 
selection,  even  if  some  of  the  color  plates  are 
of  poor  quality  and  a  few  pictures  have  been 
cropped  to  the  detriment  of  the  obj^ts  shown. 

As  to  the  text,  one  must  remember  :^pfes- 
sor  Bloch’s  own  words,  ‘The  scope  of  Etrus¬ 
can  art  is  so  vast,  and  there  are  still  many 
details  to  be  clarified.’  .  .  In  summary,  one 

may  reach  the  unfortunate  conclusion,  that  at 
least  in  format  and  selection  of  illustrations  this 
volume  was  put  together  with  some  haste  or 
even  imprecision.”  K.  D.  Matthe-ws 

Class  World  60:296  Mr  '67  230w 
"The  master  keys  to  the  Etruscan’s  strange 
civilization,  much  of  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  Roman  culture,  are  their  works 
of  art.  mostly  bronzes  and  terra  cottas:  and 
it  is  a  significant  selection  of  these  usually 
more  powerful  than  graceful  cultural  docu¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  archaeological  sites  of 
Gerveteri.  Populonia.  and  Marzabotto.  that 
Professor  Bloch  presents  here.  The  text  nsl 
the  result  of  recent  Etruscological  research. 
F.  M.  Wassermann 

Library  J  92:764  F  15  67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Berna.rd  Goldman 

Natur  Hist  76:77  Ag  ’67  240w 
"M.  Bloch  has  done  more  to  make  the 
[Etruscan]  style  familiar  to  the  general,  reader 
than  anv  other  single  Individual,  and  this  little 
hook  will  serve  to  fill  a  gap  between  his  la.rger 
and  fuller  volume  on  the  art  [Etru.scan  Art. 
BRD  19691  and  his  account  of  the  civilization 
in  [The  Etruscans.  BRD  19581 .  .  .  .  There  is  not 
very  much  here  for  the  specialist,  but  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subiect  it  is  both  attractive 
and  useful.  .  .  .  The  paintings,  sculptures  and 
certain  a.spects  of  the  metal-work  are  well 
represented  in  the  plates,  hut  one  could  have 
wished  for  a,  fuller  coverage  of  the  figurines. 

Tl  C  tiTRO  a  o-  OR  'CR 


BLOCHMAN,  LAWRENCE  G.  Second  choice. 
See  DiSaJle.  M.  V. 


BLOCK.  EUGENE  B.  Famous  detectives:  true 
stories  of  great  crime  detection.  264p  $4.95 
Doubled  ay 

364.12  Criminal  investigation.  Detectives 

67-18238 

This  work  details  the  lives — and  moat  famous 
case.s — of  thirteen  law  enforcement  officers;  Al¬ 
lan  Pinkerton,  Raymond  C.  Schindler.  .T.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Frederick  R.  Cherrlll.  George  W.  Corn- 
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BLOCK,  E.  B. — Continued 

ish,  Georg’e  Hunter  White,  TaTnegoro  Ikli, 
Joseph  ^  Petrosino,  William  j.  Burns,  Charle,g 
Chenevier,  Ora  E.  Slater,  Edward  Oscar  Hein¬ 
rich.  and  Daniel  J.  O’Connell, 


Democratic  rank  and  file.  Blodgett  .has  not 
fully  analyzed  the  returns  of  such  significant 
elections  as  those  of  1884,  1888,  1890.  1892,  1894, 
and  1896.”  Arthur  Mann 

New  Eng  Q  39:644  D  66  700w 


Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  ’67  60w 
“Lively,  vigorous  portraits.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Block] 
ranges  widely  enough  to  bring  [in]  Tamegoro 
Ikii,  an  artistic  bank  robber  in  Japan,  and 
Charles  Chenevier,  the  Frenchman  who  feels  the 
pursuit  of  the  criminal  is  a  poker  game.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  view  of  current  head¬ 
lines  IS  the  story  of  Joseph  Petrosino  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  who  began 
the  battle  with  the  Mafia  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  For  mystery  buffs  and  for 
all  lovers  of  true  crime.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  92:2593  J1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Sumika  Yamashita 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 

“I  suppose  one  must  envy  the  quadrangular 
composure  of  a  man  who  can,  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face,  end  an  essay  with  the  "sentence, 
A  pair  of  grimy  overalls,  in  Heinrich’s  hands, 
had  proved  once  more  that  crime  cannot  be 
made  to  pay.’  If  this  is  what  you  expect  from 
fact-crime  writing,  you  should  enjoy  [this 
work]  even  though  a  few  simple  facts  (as  that 
the  French  police  title  is  Commissaire,  not 
Commissionaire)  have  eluded  Mr.  Block’s  re¬ 
searches.  The  13  detectives  (mostly  American) 
are  legitimately  famous,  and  many  of  their 
cases  are  interesting.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Ag  6  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  S  30  ’67  90w 


BLODGETT,  GEOFFREY.  The  gentle  reform¬ 
ers:  Massachusetts  Democrats  in  the  Cleve- 
land.  era.  342p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
^0.9  Democratic  Party.  Massachusetts — 
Politics  and  government  66-13178 

,  '.Here  is  the  story  of  one  aspect  of  the  evo- 
Cleveland  Democracy,  the  coalition  of 
different  ethnic  groups,  splinter  parties  and 
articulate  .  .  .  reformers  all  in  search  of  a 
common  political  ground.  This  case  study  [cuts] 

.  .  .  across  established  bounds  of  local,  state 
and  national  history,  concentrating  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  m  .general  and  metropolitan  Boston 
in  particular  [analyzing]  .  .  .  the  Mugwump 
philosophy,  immigrant  Irish  and  native  Yankee 
political  leaders  and  their  effects  on  the  issues 
m  the  national  party  crisis  which  gripped  the 
nation  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th 
century.”  (Library  J)  Biblio.graphy.  Inde*. 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Shannon 

Am  Hist  R  72:722  Ja  ’67  390w 

Reviewed  by  Ari  Hoogenboom 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:177  N  ’66  800w 

“The  role  of  the  Mugwumps  is  .  .  .  treated  in 
detail  and  with  great  good  sense— Blodgett 
gives  us  the  most  convincing  analysis  of  the 
Mugwump  mentality  that  has  yet  appeared, 
neither  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the 
group  nor  adopting  the  debunking  position  of 
many  recent  writers  who  have  discounted  its 
influence  and  questioned  the  motives  of  its 
leaders.  .  .  .  Anyone  interested  in  the  role  of 
the  immigrant  in  politics,  in  the  effects  of  the 
great  agricultural  depression  of  the  nineties  on 
politics  in  the  eastern  states,  in  the  roots  of 
urban  progressivism,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
questions,  will  find  this  book  very  useful.” 
J.  A.  Garraty 

J  Am  Hist  53:615  D  ’66  650w 

“[This  is]  an  attractive  and  definitive  study 
of  an  isolated  segment  of  Massachusetts  political 
history  from  1880  to  1900.  ...  A  necessary 
monograph  for  the  political  scientist,  this 
scholarly  work  is  far  too  highly  specialized  for 
the  layman  and  its  purchase  is  limited  to 
college  and  large  city  libraries.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 
Library  J  91:1432  Mr  15  ’66  200w 

“[Professor  Blodgett]  is  best  in  describing 
the  men  at  the  too.  .  .  .  Above  all,  he  reminds 
us  of  the  fragility  of  the  Cleveland  coalition.  In 
addition  to  pronounced  personal  differences, 
Massachusetts’  disparate  Democratic  leaders 
sometimes  clashed  over  issues.  The  Irish  bosses 
and  Yankee  .gentry,  for  example,  hardly  agreed 
on  civil  service.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  book  is 
misleading.  Almost  all  of  his  men  were  Boston 
men,  and  except  for  the  Hartford  Courrant, 
every  newspaper  listed  in  his  bibliography  is  a 
Boston  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  reader  finishes  this 
book  with  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the 


BLONDEL,  MAURICE.  The  letter  on  apolo¬ 
getics:  and.  History  and  ^gma:  texts 
presented  and  tr.  by  Alexander  Dru  and  Illtyd 
Trethowan.  301p  $6.96  Holt 

239  Philosophy  and  religion.  ApologeHcs. 
History — Philosophy  65-12073 

“These  texts  have  been  chosen  because,,  more 
than  any  others,  they  reveal  Blondel  s  histori¬ 
cal  importance  and  position.  The  texts,  even 
more  than  the  preliminary  matter,  precisely 
because  they  are  limited  in  their  scwe,  are, 
we  believe,  the  best  introduction  to  Blondel  a 
thought.  .  .  .  The  introductory  matter  has 

tried  to  do  two  things:  first  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  situation  in  which 
Blondel  wrote  as  he  understood  it:  and  secondly 
to  explain  the  problems  in  which  he  was 
engaged  as  clearly  as  possible.”  (Pref)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  Originally  published  in  France 
as  Lettre  sur  les  exigences  de  la  pensee  con- 
temporaine  en  matiSre  d’apologetique  et  sur  la 
m^thode  de  la  philoaophle  dans  1  etude  du 
problbme  reliqieux,  and  Historie  et  dogme. 


“This  first  book  by  Blondel  In  English  is 
long  overdue.  Curiously  enough,  Blondel  s 
countrymen  have  also  ignored  him,  so  now  we 
can  join  them  in  a  belated  but  deserved  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  important  philosophy.  .  .  . 
Alexander  Dru  and  Rltyd  Trethowan,  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  in  their  own  right,  provide 
generous  background  material  for  the  essays: 
their  Interpretations  are  less  satisfactory.  ■  •  • 
The  translation  is  excellent.”  Charles  Courtney 

J  Religion  47:48  Ja  ’67  1700w 
“It  is  in  the  Letter  on  Apologetics  that 
Blondel  is  to  be  found  trying  to  show  why 
the  Christian  notion  of  the  supernatural  in¬ 
volves  something  which  corresponds  to  the 
proper  structure  of  human  freedom,  .  .  .  [a] 

fundamental  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion.  Nobody  could  fail  to  profit  from  working 
through  Blonder  s  thesis.  History  and  Dogma,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  his  finest  reflections  on 
the  nature  of  tradition.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  view  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Blondel  at  least  for  its  most  current 
formulation.  These  two  texts  are  ...  of  great 
importance.  They  are  quite  short,  and  almost 
half  the  book  is  given  over  to  valuable  in¬ 
troductory  notes  by  Mr.  Dru  and  Dom  Rltyd. 
Thev  lean  heavily  on  the  work  of  P6re  Bouillard. 
which  is  just  as  they  should.  Blondel’s  style 
is  offputting,  but  they  put  him  so  skilfully 
into  English  that  one  begins  to  think  that  the 
clarity  of  his  thought  gains  from  translation.” 

TLS  p746  Ag  18  ’66  900w 


BLONDEL,  MAURICE,  ]t.  auth.  Pierre  de 
Chardin.  Maurice  Blondel.  correspondence. 
See  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P. 


BLOOD,  SIR  HILARY,  Parliament  as  an  ex¬ 
port,  See  Burns,  A.,  ed. 


BLOOD  WORTH,  DENNIS.  The  Chinese  look¬ 
ing  glass.  432p  $6.96  Farrar,  Straus 

915.1  China — Civilization.  National  charac¬ 
teristics,  Chinese  67-22047 

The  author  “traces  across  more  than  three 
thousand  years  of  history,  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture.  and  day-to-day  living  the  invisible  strands 
that  form  the  .  .  .  character  traits  of  the 
present-day  Chinese.  ...  A  book  for  the  lay¬ 
man,  not  an  academic  study,  [it  also  includes] 
.  .  .  the  author’s  personal  experiences  with  the 
Chinese,  .  .  .  discussions  of  food  and  drink, 
gambling,  courtesans  and  eunuchs,  necroman¬ 
cers  and  secret  societies,  beggars’  guilds  and 
Red  Guards.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  interplay  between  a  Confueian  emphasis 
upon  rigid  adherence  to  precepts  and  a  Taoist 
stress  upon  natural  spontaneity  is  the  under¬ 
lying  force  in  Chinese  life,  according  to  Blood- 
worth.  But  this  general  interpretation  is  less 
enlightening  and  less  important  than  the  shrewd 
and  perceptive  treatment  of  many  specific  top¬ 
ics.  .  .  .  The  deficiencies  of  the  book  arise  from 
its  perspective.  A  resident  of  Singapore  knows 
best  the  overseas  Chinese,  who  look  at  their 
hom.eland  through  the  distorting  prisms  of  emi¬ 
gration.  .  .  .  Bloodworth  yields  to  the  tempta- 
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tion  to  describe  a  ‘timeless  Chinese  world’  that 
has  endured  for  millennia  and  that  is  much  the 
same  under  the  leader  Mao  as  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  Yao.  As  a  result,  Bloodworth  consistently 
underplays  the  importance  of  internal  differ¬ 
ences  and  of  changes  through  time.  .  .  .  More 
to  the  point,  [he]  gasps  helplessly  when  it 
comes  to  judging  the  relationship  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  regime  to  Chinese  tradition.”  Oscar  Han- 
dlin 

Atlantic  220:128  S  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:177  Ag  1  ’67  1400w 
Choice  4:1030  N  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  26  67 
750w 

‘‘[The  author  string's]  together  anecdotes 
drawn  indiscriminately  from  history,  mythology 
and  personal  experience.  He  is  so  reluctant  to 
burden  his  reader  with  chronology  or  academic 
references  that  his  narrative  roams  freely 
among  the  dynasties,  offering  fact  and  fiction 
as  equal  (and  interchangeable)  evidence.  .  .  . 
His  years  of  intimacy  with  the  Chinese  have 
given  him  great  sympathy  for  them  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  Chinese  mind.  His  discussion,  of 
Chinese  hostility  towards  the  West  contains 
valuable  rebukes  to  the  European  invaders. 
His  sensitive  comments  on  the  attitude  of  over¬ 
seas  Chinese  toward  their  communist  homeland 
are  frustratingly  brief.  One  wishes  he  had 
sacrificed  scope  to  more  specific  studies  and 
risked  pedantry  for  education.  As  it  is,  his  light 
witticisms  serve  to  confuse  the  reader  as  often 

as  they  amuse  him.”  _ _ 

Economist  224:1203  S  30  ’67  390w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:124  S  ’67  430w 
“If  a  chatty,  anecdotal  history  of  Chinese 
civilization  is  wanted,  this  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Bloodworth  is  a  British  journalist 
living  in  Singapore  with  a  Chinese  wife  and 
children.  He  readily  admits  trivia  into  the  book 
to  better  our  understanding  of  Chinese  life  and 
thought.  .  .  .  Historical  conversations  are 

frequently  quoted.  Entertaining  and  useful  in 
large,  popular  libraries.”  Collin  Clark 
Library  J  92:2400  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Fitzgerald 

Nation  206:24  Ja  1  ’68  600w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Spence 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  27  67  850w 
“Bloodworth  .  .  .  anecdotally  ticks  off  a  host 
of  cultural  ironies.  .  .  .  [While  his]  popular  his¬ 
tory  is  full  of  such  gossipy  chop  suey,  it  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  some  sort  of  literary 
‘Mondo  Cane.’  A  serious  scholarship  irrfprms 
[his]  tracing  of  the  main  threads  of  Chinese 
development  down  through  the  centuries. 

S.  K.  Oberbeck  ,  „„„ 

Newsweek  70:73  J1  24  67  800w 

Time  90:64  D  29  ’67  260w 

BLOOM,  MURRAY  TEIGH.  The  man  who  stole 
Portugal.  306p  pi  $5.95  Scribner 

364.1  Reis,  Artur  Virgilio  Alves.  Counter¬ 
feits  and  counterfeiting.  Swindlers  and 
swindling  66-22823 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Critic  25:87  F  ’67  70w 
Economist  224:498  Ag  5  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  74:175  Ag  11  67  600w 
TLS  p704  Ag  3  ’67  1400w 

BLOOMFIELD,  LINCOLN  P.  IChrushchev  and 
the  arms  race;  Soviet  interests  in  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament,  1954;T964  [by]  Lincoln 
P  Bloomfield,  Walter  C.  Clemens,  Jr.,  and 
Franklyn  Griffiths.  338p  $10  Mass.  inst.  of 
technology 

341.6  Disarmament.  Russia— Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  66-19361 

The  study  “has  been  divided  into  .three 
periods:  the  early  years  of  Khrushchev’s  rise  to 
power,  1954-56;  the  period  between  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  Sputnik  and  the  Cuban  missiles  cnsis, 
1957-62;  and  the  period  of  the  limited  test- 
ban  treaty,  1962-64.  The  authors  have  selected 
a  number  of  factors  that  they  considered  basic 
to  Soviet  arms  control  policy  making  and  .have 
traced  these  factors  through  each  period. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  '^ung 

Bui  Atomic  Scl  22:27  D  66  750w 


“[The  authors]  remain  veiy  aware  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  their  study  by  un¬ 
available  source  material.  Nonetheless,  the 
book  provides  a  useful  analysis  of  the  factors 
that  influence  Soviet  arms  control  policies  and 
a  detailed  description  of  Soviet  negotiation 
techniques.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:941  D  ’66  ISOw 
“A  team  of  experts  at  M.I.T.’s  Center  for 
Internationa]  Studies  established  the  Con¬ 

trol  Project  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  /vgency.  Ihis 
excellent  study  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Though  there  is  the  usual  disclaimer 
that  ‘the  judgments  expressed  ...  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  U.S.  .  .  . 
Government.’  it  seems  prudent  to  suspect  that 
these  veiy  views  have  been  somewhat  instru¬ 
mental  in  shaping  our  disarmament  policies  in 
the  recent  years.  Thus  the  study  is  important 
not  only  for  the  considerable  light  it  sheds  on 
Soviet  aims  and  policies  during  the  Khrushchev 
era,  but  also  for  a  better  understanding  of 
our  own  official  line.  Recommended  for  large 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  91:3740  Ag  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel  „ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Ap  6  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S  Dinerstein 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:301  Je  ’67  490w 

BLOTNER,  JOSEPH.  The  modern  American 
political  novel,  1900-1960,  424p  $6.75  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

813  American  fiction — Flistory  and  criticism 

65-27533 

“The  principal  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  image  of  American  politics  presented 
in  American  novels  over  the  sixty-year  span 
from  1900  through  1960.  There  are  138  novels 
which  meet  the  terms  of  the  definition  used  in 
this  study.  The  purpose  is  actually  twofold,  in 
that  it  is  concerned  with  the  artist’s  conception 
of  this  aspect  of  the  American  experience  and 
also  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  fictional 
art  itself.”  (Introd)  The  book  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  around  ten  subdivisions:  The  young  knight; 
The  boss;  Corruption;  The  novel  of  the  future; 
The  role  of  woman:  The  Southern  politiman: 
American  fascism;  The  Far  Right  and  McCar- 
thvism:  Disillusionment  and  the  intellectual: 
American  politics  abroad.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This  book]  is  an  illuminating  study  of  the 
American  scene.  .  .  .  Critical  assessment,  of  the 
novels  is  shrewd,  unobtrusive,  and  limited  to 
essential  judgments.  Mr.  Blotner’s  study  has  as 
much  to  say  to  the  social  scientist,  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  the  politically  minded  general  reader 
as  to  the  literary  historian  and  critic..  It  is  a 
valuable  book,  done  with  skill  and  insight. 

R.  B.  39:417  N  ’67  800w 

“As  befits  the  work  of  one  untrained  in  poli¬ 
tical  science,  the  political  analysis  is  trite  and 
superficial;  as  an  associate  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Blotner  .cannot 
be  excused  for  the  poor  duality  of  the  literary 
criticism.  The  bibliography  is  very  good;  .it 
would  have  been  enough  simply  to  annotate,  it. 
Gordon  Milne’s  study.  The  American  Political 
Novel  [BRD  1966]  is  more  inclusive  (1774-1964), 
has  an  equally  useful  bibliography  and  is  far 
more  interesting  reading.” 

Choice  4:818  O ’67  120w 

“American  novelists  seem  to  lack  a  political 
ideology  and  a  passion  for  politics.  ’The  result 
is  that  they  turn  out  generally  bad  political 
novels  in  which  conniving  and  immorality  pre¬ 
dominate.  In  his  study  .  .  .  Professor  Blotner 
finds  that  while  the  quality  of  the  novels  is  im¬ 
proving,  the  rigid  moral  standards  of  the  novel¬ 
ists  remain.  .  .  .  This  study  is  well-written 
and  well-organized.  That  few  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  many  of  the  novels  Professor 
Blotner  discusses  will  limit  his  audience  .  to 
those  with  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  politi¬ 
cal  novels.  For  them  and  for  scholars,  this 
study  is  indeed  worthwhile.”  H.  W.  Mott 
Library  J  91:3210  Je  15  66  150w 

“To  some  extent  this  is  an  extra-literary 
study,  for  of  the  138  novels  which  are  at  the 
center  of  its  focus  only  perhaps  one  of  five  or 
six  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  wari'ant  serious 
independent  criticism.  .  .  .  [It  is  not]  .a  critical 
book,  nor  was  [it]  meant  to  be.  It  is  a.  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  and  as  such  will  rernain  of 
enormous  permanent  value  to  the  student  of 
the  theme  of  politics  in  fiction.  .  .  .  .  Because 
of  its  range  and  functional  purpose  [it]  is  far 
more  valuable  than  many  a  critical  and  tenta¬ 
tively  selective  one  would  be.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  guide  and  authority,  a  provocative 
charting  of  all  the  work  to  be  done. 

Va  Q  R  43:lxviil  spring  67  380w 
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BLUM  BERG,  DOROTHY  ROSE.  Florence  Kel¬ 
ley;  the  making  of  a  social  pioneer.  194p  il 
Kelley 

B  or  92  Kelley,  Florence  G5-16982 

"In  the  first  third  of  the  20th  century.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Kelley  inspired  and  led  a  long  series  of 
campaigns  against  the  evils  of  Industrialisrii. 
and  especially  against  child  labor,  ihis  book 
gives  [an]  account  of  the  influences  that  went 
to  shape  [her  career].”  [Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  an  extremely  useful  account  of  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  personal  factors  that 
shaped  one  reformer’s  thought  and  action  in  the 
formative  part  of  her  career.  The  most  original 
chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  years  1884- 
1894.  The  author  has  illuminated  this  heretofore 
shado'wy  period  in  her  subject’s  life  by  consult¬ 
ing  previously  unpublished  iettei’s  from  Florence 
Kelley  Wischnewetzky  to  Friedrich  Engels. 
.  .  .  [The]  book  is  an  informative  and  thought¬ 
ful  contribution  to  the  growing  literature  on  the 
springs  of  reform.”  R.  H.  Bremner 
Am  Hist  R  73:244  O  ’67  400w 

“[Blumberg]  is  especially  strong  on  a  disap¬ 
pointing  socialist  encounter  that  included 
friendship  with  Marx’s  friend,  Engels,  and  on 
Florence  Kelley’s  formative  role  as  Illinois  fac¬ 
tory  inspector  and  Hull  House  intimate.  Not 
well  written  and  often  didactic,  the  book  adds 
some  new  information  about  pioneer  humanizers 
of  modern  Amez'lca  a,nd,  for  the  years  before 
1900,  is  superior  to  J,  [C.]  Goldmark’s  earlier 
worshipful  biography.  Impatient  Crusader; 
[Florence  Kelley’s  Life  Story,  BRD  1953].” 
Choice  4:576  J1  ’67  90w 

Christian  Century  84:209  F  15  ’67  50w 

Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Athey 

J  Am  Hist  54:698  D  ’67  550w 

“This  book  is  a  biography  only  in  so  far  as 
the  work  of  social  and  labor  reform  was  the 
chief  interest  of  Florence  Kelley’s  life.  In  ex¬ 
panding  her  master’s  thesis,  Mrs  Blumberg  has 
included  a  good  deal  of  biographical  data.  .  .  . 
The  material  remains  ‘data’  and  never  becomes 
integrated  with  the  important  historical  Infor¬ 
mation  to  form  a  biographical  unit.  The  work 
of  Mrs.  Kelley  in  the  development  of  protective 
labor  legislation  In  the  United  States  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  scholarly  form  and  is  well  documented. 
For  special  collections  in  labor  and  social 
history.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  92:2148  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 


BLUMENFELD,  HA[SiS.  The  modern  metro¬ 
polis:  its  origins,  growth,  characteristics,  and 
planning;  sel.  essays:  ed.  by  Paul  D.  Spreire- 
gen.  377p  maps  ,U2.50  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

711  City  planning  67-13391 

“The  thirty-three  papers  collected  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  intended  as  a  tribute  to  Blumenfeld, 
whose  abbreviated  biography  and  bibliography 
are  included  as  appendixes.  Nine  of  the  papers 
have  not  been  previously  published  (they  were 
ad^esses  or  reports  to  various  groups).” 
(Librarjr  j)  The  other  papers  have  appeared  in 
sucli  publication.s  as  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
.Architectural.  Historians,  Ekistics.  and  The 
Town  Planning  Review.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:875  O  ’67  IlOw 

"'rhe  papers  themselves  reveal  a  man  whose 
concern  for  urban  life  is  total;  who  has  long 
attempted  to  persuade  specialists  to  see  how 
solutions  to  one  problem  may  make  another 
one. worse  (usually  without  success).  Jargon  1* 
avoided;  the  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  any  serious  person.  It’s  hard  to 
say  which  libraries  won^t  find  this  a  good  addi¬ 
tion.”  R,  S.  Potts 

Library  J  92:2170  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 

.  “[The]  essays  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
including  urban  history,  urban  design,  nietro- 
Mlitan  planning  and  the  transportation  ma.ze. 
Complex  issues  are  discussed  in  a  clear  style, 
and  prevailing  planning  myths  about  land  short¬ 
age,  urban  densities  and  land  controls  are  shat¬ 
tered  with  the  trained  hand  of  one  who  has 
had  to  deal  with  them  in  the  field.  The  hook 
IS  an  important  addition  to  every  library  deal¬ 
ing  with  urban  economics  and  planning.” 
Charles  Abrams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  16  ’67  430w 


BLUMENSON,  MARTIN.  Kasserine  pass.  341p 
11  maps  $5.95  Houghton 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Campaigns 
and  battles — Tunisia  bb-l2Ubd 

The  battle  of  Kasserine  Pass  in  February 
1943  was  the  “first  real  cont'roiital ion  between 
American  and  German  forces.  ...  it  destroyed 
the  overconfidence  that  had  been  growing  m 
the  American  forces  since  their  successful  lana- 
ings  in  North  Africa  at  the  end  of  1942  and  led 
to  some  much  needed  reforms  in.  tiio  systein  ot 
command  and  at  the  same  tffif®, 
awaken  the  American  public  to  the  hard  reality 
that  victoi-y  over  the  Axis  was  still  a  long^ 
way  off.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronology.  Bio- 
liography.  Index. 


“Martin  Blumenson  is  a  member  (M  the  group 
of  historians  assembled  by  the  pmce  of  tne 
Chief  of  Militai-y  History,  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  prepare  an  accurate  arid  readable 
history  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II  arid 
beyond.  Kasserine  Pass  is  ..one  more  example 
of  the  remarkable  success  of  this  eiideavor.  .  .  . 
Blumenson  does  an  excellent  job  of  making  mi 
[the  background]  understandable,  while  provid¬ 
ing  an  exciting  and  coherent  account  of  the 
battle.  The  maps  are  just  barely  adequate  to 
support  the  narrative.  Deficiencies  here  are 
compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  some  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  the  ground.  W.  V. 
TCPTinGdv 

America  116:290  F  25  ’67  250w 

Choice  4:460  Je  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  20  b7 
60Uw 

“Blumenson  retells  the  story  of  Kasserine 
Pass  through  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  fought 
it.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  excellent  retelling, 
although  he  makes  too  much  of  the  figure  of 
Rommel  who  in  tills  reviewer’s  opinion  was 
not  the  genius  legend  proclaims  him.”  A.  R. 
Schulman 

Library  J  92:110  Ja  1  '67  220w 

“[This  book]  is  skillfully  constructed  and 
clearly  written,  despite  an  occasional  Indulgence 
in  fancy  prose  of  the  'On  Sunday,  B'eb.  14, 
as  daylight  touched  ihe  morning  with  dirty, 
gray  fingers’  order.  [The  author)  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  Allies  were  saved  from  com¬ 
plete  collapse  partly  by  the  intervention  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  of  able  and  vigorous  men  like 
the  British  leader  Alexander  and  the  American 
Generals  Ernest  Harmon  and  Red  Irwin,  but 
perhaps  more  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
suffered  from  some  of  the  same  weaknesses.” 
G.  A.  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  .Ta  15  ’67  950w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvii  summer  ’67  90w 


BLUNT,  SIR  ANTHONY.  The  paintings  of 
Nicolas  Poussin.  271p  38pl  $25  N.Y".  graphic 
759.4  Poussin.  Nicolas  [67-31911] 

This  is  a  “catalog  of  the  paintings,  com¬ 
prising  .  .  .  documentation  of  the  217  accepted 
paintings  and  14  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  the 
138  lost  works.  Individual  entries  present  hist¬ 
ories  of  the  pictures;  their  preparatory  draw¬ 
ings,  reproduction  engravings,  copies,  and  bib¬ 
liographies  are  arranged  according  to  subject 
matters.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Indexes. 


Choice  4:280  My  ’67  190w 
“An  extensive  chronological  bibliography  of 
more  than  1500  items,  an  alphabetical  author 
index,  and  Indexes  of  collections,  subjects,  per¬ 
sons,  and  places  are  also  included  in  this 
volume.  Text  and  plate  volumes  will  complete 
this  monumental  work  on  Poussin.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  specialized  libraries.”  Jacqueline 
Sisson 

Library  J  92:998  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
“The  present  book  is  formed  mainly  of  well- 
arranged  catalogue  entries  for  pictures  that  the 
author,  after  many  years  of  research  and  nu¬ 
merous  publications  of  one  kind  and  another 
on  Poussin,  thinks  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with 
a  high  de,gree  of  probability:  it  is  much  to  be 
welcomed  that  small  reproductions  of  these  are 
included,  for  rapid  reference,  .  .  .  Professor 
Blunt’s  massive  erudition  commands  very  great 
respect.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  old  references 
relevant  to  the  study  of  Poussin’s  pictures 
that  he  is  not  .aware  of;  and  he  has  himself 
been,  m  the  thick  of  the  upsurge  of  Poussin 
studies  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
.  .  .  ’The  catalogue  of  rejected  pictures  is  treated 
less  fully  than  the  mam  catalogue,  and  this  is 
surely  rivht.” 

TLS  p234  Mr  23  ’67  800w 
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BLUNT,  WILFRID.  Isfahan,  pearl  of  Persia; 
phot,  by  Wim  Swaan.  20Sp  $15  Stein  &  Day 

709.55  Art.  Iranian.  Architecture.  Iranian. 

Isfahan — Description  66-17157 

This  book  “constitutes  both  a  history  of  the 
city — with  special  emphasis  on  Isfahan  when 
it  was  the  capital  of  Persia  [under, Shah  Abbas 
the  Great  (1587-1629)] — and  a  travel  guide  to 
the  buildings  and  gardens  which  are  still  stand¬ 
ing.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:334  D  1  ’66  200w 


Choice  4:1161  D  ’67  lOOw 

“Isfahan  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Is¬ 
lamic  world  which  have  managed  to  maintain 
much  of  their  earlier  visual  character.  ... 
The  author  has  made  an  excellent  selection  of 
early  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  life.  He  has 
also  Included  a  number  of  early  prints,  which 
give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  what  the  city 
was  like  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  centuries. 
The  color  and  black-and-white  photographs  by 
Wim  Swaan  are  excellent  and  handsomely  re¬ 
produced.  Since  the  book  really  consists  of  a 
historical,  a  pictorial  and  a  contemporary 
travelogue  of  Isfahan,  it  should  appeal  to  a 
wide  audience,  and  is  a  desired  purchase  for 
academic  and  public  libraries.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  92:105  Ja  1  ’67  190w 


“Wilfrid  Blunt  has  made  full  use  of  .  .  .  Euro¬ 
pean  sources  to  paint  a  full-blooded  picture  of 
Safavid  Isfahan.  Interesting  passages  on  the  art 
and  architecture  are  interspersed  with  amusing 
— often  hilarious — descriptions  of  personalities 
and  events.  .  .  .  [The]  excellent  text  is  enough 
in  itself  to  recommend  the  book.  In  his  witty, 
graceful  o.ccount  of  this  unique  city  [Blunt]  has 
done  an  inestimable  service  to  all  who  will  visit 
it  in  the  futui-e.  The  illustrations  are  also  su¬ 
perb.” 

TLS  p746  Ag  17  ’67  600w 


BLY,  ROBERT.  The  light  around  the  body; 
poems.  62p  $3.95  Harper 

811  67-11323 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have 
appeared  previously  in  such  publications  as  The 
Nation.  Paris  Review,  and  Poetry  as  well  as 
in  the  poet’s  own  periodical.  The  Sixties. 


BLYTH,  HENRY.  The  Pock^  Venus;  a  Vic¬ 
torian  scandal.  301p  U  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 

920  Hastings,  Henry  Weysf ord  Charles  Plan- 
tagenet,  4th  Marquis  of  Paget,  Lady  viol¬ 
ence  Cecilia.  Chaplin,  Heniw  Ch^lm,  1st 
Viscount.  Horse  racing— Great  Britain 

67-14564 

The  story  of  the  scandal  which  “involved 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Mr  Heni-y  Chaplin, 
and  Lady  Florence  Paget,  who  was  known  to 
London  society  as  the  ‘Pocket  Venus  because 
of  her  beauty  and  .  .  .  tiny  figure.  The  rivalry 
that  developed  between  the  young  Marquis  and 
Henry  Chaplin  for  [her]  hand  .  .  .  was  the 
talk  of  1864.  Both  men  were  eligible  bachelors 
with  wealth,  good  looks  and  exceptional  charm 
.  .  .  but  both  were  reckless  gamblers  and  im¬ 
portant  race-horse  owners,  and  each  had  in 
him  the  seeds  of  self-destruction.  Lady  Florence 
.  .  .  walked  into  a  fashionable  London  store 
engaged  to  [Chaplin]  and  emerged  to  elope  with 
his  rival.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Set  in  the  gay  Victorian  London  and 
Epsom  of  the  1860’s,  the  story  covers  social 
history,  gambling  at  its  most  fantastic  limits, 
horse  racing,  and  psychology  of  precipitous  ac¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  period  piece  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  any  largish  llbra-ry.  Since,  it  is 
extremely  well  written,  reading  it  is  a  delight. 

Library  J  92:1825  My  1  '67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Matthew  Coady 

New  Statesman  72:848  D  2  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Je  18  ’67  900w 
New  Yorker  43:147  Je  3  ’67  170w 

“Though  In  most  hands  this  story  would  not 
have  made  a  book  it  so  happens  that  in  Mr. 
Blyth’s,  with  his  vast  knowledge  of  racing  and 
of  the  Victorian  turf,  nothing  really  matters 
but  the  horses.  Both  his  chief  male  characters, 
Chaplin  and  Hastings,  longed  to  lead  in  a  Derby 
winner,  but  only  the  former  succeeded,  with 
Hermit:  and  it  is  Hermit  who.  in  effect.  Is  the 
real  hero  of  this  book.  .  .  .  [The  pages]  which 
describe  Hermit’s  Derby  are  magnificent:  one 
cannot  help  feeling,  though,  that  Mr.  Blyth  has 
unduly  glamorized  the  Marquess,  who  must,  in 
real  life,  have  been  excessively  tiresome.  As  for 
poor  Lady  Florence,  alas!  she  backed  the  wrong 
horse,  and  it  is  not  much  use  now  to  speculate 
too  nicelv  upon  her  reasons  for  doing  so.” 

TLS  p486  Je  2  ’66  650w 


“[The  poems  here]  spew  out  like  epithets 
flung  in  anger.  Those  written  about  current 
happenings  have  titles  like  newspaper  head¬ 
lines.  .  .  .  Dali-like  images  abound.  .  .  .  But 
several  poems  carry  off  the  surrealistic  Imagery 
powerfullv.  These  are  frequent  enough  to  form 
a  pattern.  .  .  .  [Bly  unites  with]  the  primeval 
ooze.  The  sea  as  the  initiator  of  life  promises 
not  answers,  but  submersion.  .  .  .  Bly’s  anger 
Is  with  civilized  man  and  his  cruelty.  And 
most  poems  that  have  a  gentler  emotion  rise 
from  an  admiration  for  the  unthinking  motion 
of  fluids,  wild  horses,  and  serpents  which  ‘rise 
from  the  ocean  floor  with  spiral  motions.’  ” 
C.  F.  Ruffin 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  9  ’67 
200w 


“A  children’s  garden  of  agony  to  jar  the 
complacent  reader,  these  psychological  poems 
may  stir  him  to  ask  what  can  be  done  about 
social  injustice.  .  .  .  Death  intrudes  into  this 
poet’s  work  as  sex  does  into  the  work  of  other 
writers.  .  .  .  One  cannot  question  the  rich 
imagery  in  his  poetical  statements.  But  what 
vanity  has  cut  off  his  song?”  John  Delonas 
Library  J  92:3647  O  15  ’67  300w 


“Bly’s  second  book  is  both  an  advance  and  a 
retreat.  'The  book  contains  poems  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sorts:  mystical  poems  akin  to  bis  earlier 
work  in  ‘Silence  in  the  Snowy  Fields’  [BRD 
19631  but  more  openly  transcendent  and  Inward 
moving,  and  political  poems  which  are  a  muddle 
of  anti- Vietnam  sentiment  and  clumsy  surreal¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  The  mystical  poems  are  most  often 
good,  better  than  his  earlier  poetry  on  the 
whole.  .  .  .  Bly  is  an  innocent;  his  mysticism 
springs  in  part  from  that  innocence  and  its 
purity  of  insight;  his  political  verse  springs 
almost  wholly  from  that  Innocence  and  its 
childishness.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xviii  winter  ’68  170w 


BLYTH.  CHAY,  jt.  auth.  A  fighting  chance. 
See  Ridgway,  J,  M. 


BOARDMAN,  FON  W.  Economics;  ideas  and 
men  [by]  Fon  W.  Boardman,  Jr.  133p  $3.75 
Walck,  H.Z. 

330.1  Economics — History — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-8435 

This  book  “traces  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomics  as  a  science  with  special  attention  to 
the  men  who  have  influenced  economic  theory. 
Karl  Marx  and  the  socialists  are  represented, 
as  are  the  physiocrats  and  mercantilists,  the 
classical  school  and  the  marginalists.  Today  s 
highlv  technical,  computerized  economy  is  ex¬ 
amined  through  the  contribution  of  .  .  .  John 
Maynard  Keynes.  [Bibliography,  index.]  Ages 
fourteen  to  seventeen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“At  last,  here  is  a  book  about  economics  that 
presumes  the  reader  is  a  complete  novice  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  The  extreme  urgency  for  teach¬ 
ing  economics  in  high  school  is  pointed  out 
when  the  author  says.  ‘To  ask  “where  is  eco¬ 
nomics  heading”  is  to  ask  “where  is  the  world 
heading?”  ’  .  .  .  To  train  good  citizens  and 
intelligent  voters,  it  is  imperative  that  stud¬ 
ents  understand  at  least  the  fundamentals  of 
economic.^  and  this  book  Is  an  excellent  start¬ 
ing  point.  All  school  libraries  should  circulate 
this  volume.”  W.  M.  Gallop  „ 

Best  Sell  26:366  Ja  1  ’67  200w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  43:80  F  ’67  120w 
“The  author  attempts  to  show  that  in  many 
Instances  economists  have  been  as  Influential 
in  the  history  of  their  country  as  statesmen 
and  generals.  The  book  covers  so  much  ground, 
however,  that  the  reader  is  somewhat  bewild¬ 
ered  by  the  plethora  of  names  and  dates  that 
are  presented  to  him  with  little  or  no  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  their  relevancy,  .  .  .  While  thi,'!  book 
does  a  fairly  good  job.  libraries  which  already 
own  Robert  L.  Heilbroner’s  adult  book.  The 
Worldly  Philosophers  [BRD  19531  will  find  that 
most  of  the  material  is  covered  there,  in  great¬ 
er  detail  and  in  much  livelier  style.”  Mada- 
lynne  3choenfeld 

Library  J  91:6198  D  16  ’66  250w 
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EOARDMAN,  F.  W. — Continued 

“Boardman’s  account  treats  explosive  con¬ 
troversies,  like  Keynesianism,  with  temperance 
and  detachment.  Detailed  examples  help  to 
clarify  the  differins  interpretation.”  W.  J. 

Jacobs  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  20  ’66  230w 
[TA] 


BOATNER,  MARK  MAYO.  Encyclopedia  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Mark  Mayo  Boatner, 
III.  1287p  maps  ?17.50  McKay 
973.303  U.S. — History — Revolution — Diction¬ 
aries  64-23489 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


He  carelessly  skips  over  [its]  origins  by  saying 
that  the  French  came  to  ‘an  agreement,  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  spring  of  but  that  in 

the  end  negotiations  came  to  nothing.,  ...  inu 
passages  about  Americans  and  American  poli¬ 
cies  are  by  far  the  worst  in  the  bool^  they  are 
downright  embarrassing  to  those  who  adnure 
Bodard’s  talents.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  exciting  book  should  be  so  marred,  for  it 
is  a  master-thriller  and  highly  accurate  in 
those  areas  that  [the  author]  knows  best;  the 
intrigues  of  Asia  and  the  twists,  turns,  sacri¬ 
fices,  nobility  and  brutality  of  a  white  man  s 
war  in  Asia.”  David  Schoenbrun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  16  ’67  1600w 

New. Yorker  43:190  Ap  22  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Hatfield 

Cot  D  (^n-9n  Ti  1  ’fi7  /innw 


Am  Lit  38:699  Ja  ’67  70w 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:916  My  1  ’67 

850w 

Choice  3:1003  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Champagne 

J  Am  Hist  63:801  Mr  ’67  600w 


BOBROWSKI,  JOHANNES.  Shadow  land; 
selected  poems  of  Johannes  Bobrowskl;  tr.  by 
Ruth  and  Matthew  Mead.  69p  $3.50  Swallow, 
A. 

831 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:43  Mr  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Falck 

Encounter  28:72  Mr  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Victor  Contoskl 

Poetry  110:54  Ap  ’67  190w 


BODARD,  LUCIEN.  The  quicksand  war:  prel¬ 
ude  to  Vietnam;  tr.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Patrick  O’Brian.  372p  maps  $7.95  Little 
959.7  Indochina,  French — History.  Vietnam — 
History  67-11226 

The  author  chronicles  the  years  1946-1950  in 
French  Indochina.  He  “has  covered  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  better  part  of  his  .  .  . 
career  as  a  French  foreign  correspondent.  In 
1963  and  1965,  respectively,  he  published 
L’Bnlisement  and  L’ Humiliation,  the  first 
volume  in  a  series  intended  to  survey  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Indochina  from  the  return  of  the  French 
after  the  Japanese  defeat  to  their  replacement 
by  the  Americans.  [The  translator]  has  used 
these  two  volumes  as  the  basis  for  the  present 
work.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  50w 
“[The  author]  has  written  the  best  account 
of  any  phase  of  modern  Vietnamese  history 
available  in  English.  And  although  it  reaches 
down  only  to  1950,  there  is  no  better  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  1967.  The  book  actually 
condenses  two  volumes  of  a  series  ultimately 
planned  to  carry  the  story  to  1954.  It  is  a  pity 
that  some  of  the  detail  has  been  lost.  But  none 
of  the  essential  elements  are  omitted,  and  the 
excellent  ti’anslation  .  .  .  admirably  captui-es 
the  verve  and  the  mordant  humor  of  the  French 
original.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:140  Mr  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby  ■ 

Best  Sell  27:34  Ap  15  ’67  750w 
Choice  4:735  S  ’67  130w 

“[In  this  telescoped  version  of  the  two 
original  volumes]  sections  with  little  relevance 
for  the  English-speaking  reader  have  been  cut. 
The  essential  themes,  force,  and  spirit  of  the 
original  remain.  Readers  will  find  the  present 
work  a  factual,  detailed  account  of  a  complex 
situation  told  with  vitality  and  unswerving 
ob.iectivity.  Enthusiastically  recommended  for 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  R.  S.  Dillon 
Library  J  92:1153  Mr  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Schachman 

Library  J  92:2045  My  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Jacobs 

Nat  R  19:817  J1  25  ’67  220w 
“Bodard  is  at  his  best  and  his  book  is  most 
valuable  when  he  describes  the  corruption  in 
baigon  and  when  he  recounts  the  war  in  the 
jungles  and  the  paddies.  .  .  .  [He]  fails,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  writes  about  the  political  and 
diplomatic  origins  of  the  war.  He  has  not  re¬ 
searched  the  history  of  the  war  carefully.  .  .  . 


BODSWORTH,  FRED.  The  sparrow’s  fall.  256p 
$4.95  Doubleday 


This  novel’s  “setting  is  Canada’s  taiga  or  for¬ 
est  tundra,  the  subarctic  zone  near  Hudson 
Bay.  South  of  here  live  Jacob  Atopk  and  his 
bride,  Nlska,  primitive  Atlhk-anishini  Indians. 
When  subzero  cold  and  snow  force  the  caribou 
to  migrate  for  food,  Jacob  sets  out  in  grim  pur¬ 
suit  to  find  game  to  save  his  wife  from  starva¬ 
tion.  The  hunter  is  hunted  as  an  enemy.  Taka 
Cheechoo,  follows  to  kill  him.  Flashbacks  re¬ 
veal  inner  conflicts  between  Christian  concepts 
and  native  ways.”  (Library  J) 


“Less  a  novel  than  a  saga,  this  ...  is  also 
the  moving  disclosure  of  a  primitive  mind  at 
grips  with  some  of  the  cruel  realities  of  ex¬ 
istence,  a  mind  also  struggling  with  the  crude 
superstitions  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  with  the 
subtler  superstitions  of  the  white  man.  .  .  .  The 
best  parts  of  the  book  constitute  a  moving  por¬ 
trait  of  a  harshly  magnificent  northern  land 
and  the  animals  therein  which  take  on  a  hu¬ 
man  three-dimensional  quality,  for  hunter  and 
hunted  come  to  feel  that  they  are  one,  in  a 
sort  of  mutual  empathy.  .  .  .  Despite  minor 
flaws  the  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  many 
rewards:  its  clean,  terse  style  free  of  strained 
mannerism  and  of  hackneyed  plot  cliches;  [and] 
the  writer’s  sympathetic  insight.”  W.  H.  Archer 
Best  Sell  27:150  J1  15  ’67  400w 
“Man’s  battle  with  nature’s  forces  is  the 
dominant  theme  of  this  fine  novel.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Bodsworth  stamps  his  knowledge  of  animal  life 
and  nature  on  every  page.  He  writes  with  au¬ 
thority.  Highly  recommended  for  public  and 
academic  collections.”  T.  W.  Wright 

Library  J  92:2429  Je  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Morse 

Library  J  92:3209  S  15  ’67  170w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  J1  30  ’67  160w 


BOHANNAN,  PAUL,  ed.  Law  and  warfare: 
studies  in  the  anthropology  of  conflict:  pub. 
for  the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history.  441d 
$8.50:  pa  $2.50  Natural  hl.st.  press 
341.3  War  and  civilization.  Law.  Society. 
Primitive  67-10386 

This  sourcebook  examines  two  basic  forms  of 
conflict  resolution.  administered  rules  and 
fighting.  The  majoritv  of  the  selections  in¬ 
cluded  “have  grown  out  of  ethnographic  field¬ 
work  in  Africa,  among  the  American  Indians, 
in  New  Guinea,  in  the  Philippines,  in  India, 
and  among  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand.  There 
Is  also  an  excerpt  on  Soviet  Russia,  one  on 
Albania,  and  one  on  a  dispute  settlement  in 
an  American  supermarket.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Choice  4:592  J1  ’67  120w 


“Essays  by  Robert  Redfleld,  Leopold  Posplsil 
and  the  editor  serve  as  a  theoretical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  scattered  materials  from  the  world¬ 
wide  ethnographic  field.  The  concluding  part 
deals  with  feuds,  raid^,  and  wars.  Tlie  six  ex¬ 
cerpts  which  it  Includes  are  well  chosen  but 
might  be  better  published  in  a  separate  anthol¬ 
ogy  which  would  deal  cross-culturallv  and  his¬ 
torically  with  warfare  and  militarism  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  interpersonal  conflict.  Recommended 
as  a  useful  addition  to  the  fast-growing  body 
of  teaching  aids  in  social  anthropology.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:253  Ja  15  ’67  160w 


-A-t  nrst  friance,  the  chapter  heading's  suggest 
some  S.  X  Perelman  spoof:  ‘The  Judicial  Proc- 
ess  Among  the  Barotse.’  ‘Disputing  in  Tangu,’ 
[and]  Song  Duels  Among  the  Eskimo’.  .  .  . 
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But  these  are  real  titles  from  a  collection  of 
anthropological  papers  on  one  of  mankind’s 
most  basic  instincts,  aggression — a  fascinating, 
often  funny  and  provocative  analysis  of  conflict 
around  the  world.  And  while  a  report  on  the 
ways  of  Iroquois,  Zulu  and  Maori  warriors 
may  not  lead  to  a  quick  win  in  Vietnam,  ‘Law 
and  Warfare’  does  raise  interestiirg  questions 
about  Western  man’s  response  to  aggression.” 
S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:96  Ja  23  ’67  700w 


dory,  the  ruins  of  deserted  cabins.  They 
provide  human  contrasts  against  the  soaring 
thrust  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers.  Literary 
content  has  been  the  weak  element  in  most  of 
the  Exhibit-Format  Series.  This  is  not  true  of 
Glacier  Bay.  which  has  a  deserved  index.  Mr. 
Bohn’s  enthusiasm,  knowledge,  and  strength 
result  in  a  pungent  adventure  story  that  is 
also  a  history  and  panegyric.”  Brooks  Atkinson 
Sat  R  60:31  J1  15  ’67  260w 


BOHLE,  BRUCE,  comp.  The  home  book  of 
American  quotations:  selected  and  arranged 
by  Bruce  Bohle.  612p  $10  Dodd 
808.88  Quotations  67-14310 

The  sources  for  this  collection  “are  American 
(by  birth,  naturalization,  or,  in  a  vei-y  few 
cases,  by  adoption  or  long  association),  or 
they  are  non-American  but  deal  specifically 
with  America.  The  quotations  are  grouped 
according  to  subject  matter  and  are  presented 
alphabetically  (or,  in  a  few  instances,  chrono- 
togicaily)  under  each  subject  heading.”  (Prefa¬ 
tory  note)  Index  and  concordance. 


“This  new  compilation  .  .  .  will  be  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  libraries  and  home  refer¬ 
ence  collections.  Though  patterned  on  Steven¬ 
son’s  Home  Book  of  Quotations  [BRD  19341, 
.  .  .  it  is  neither  as  comprehensive  nor  as 
detailed  as  its  model.  The  book  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  index.  .  .  .  Comparison  with  Clifton 
Fadiman  and  Charles  Van  Doren’s  American 
Treasury,  1465-1955  [BRD  19551  reveals  little 
duplication.  Mr.  Bohle,  a  newspaperman  and 
magazine  writer,  who  is  also  a  dictionary  and 
encyclopedia  editor,  has  compiled  a  work  that 
supplements  and  brings  up-to-date  the  record 
of  useful  quotations.  The  paper  stock  used 
for  this  publication  could  be  of  better  quality 
for  librai-y  use.  It  will  surely  be  adequate, 
however,  for  the  normal  level  of  home  use 
such  a  volume  might  have.”  Jerrold  Orne 
Library  J  ^2:2561  J1  ’67  160w 
“The  old  and  valued  standbys  by  and  about 
Americana  are  here,  but  they  can  be  found  in 
any  other  reputable  book  of  quotations,  and 
the  new  ones  are  hardly  worth  a  new  book.” 

Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  40w  [YA] 


“The  ad  said  that  .  .  .  LBJ  and  Barbra 
Streisand  are  among  its  sources.  We  can’t 
confirm  this,  since  the  book  is  arranged  by 
topic  and  indexed  by  words,  most  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  are  undated,  and  there  is  no  index  by 
author.  .  .  .  But  in  the  attempt  we  found  many 
respectable  bits  from  Gene  Kelly,  Arthur  Miller, 
Walter  Winchell.  Stravinsky,  Walter  Kerr,  and 
other  contemporaries.  The  coverage  of  standard 
American  speakers  and  writers  and  of  broad 
topics  is  sound  and  extensive.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  60:48  My  20  ’67  140w 


BOHROD,  AARON.  A  decade  of  stiU  life.  298p  U 
col  il  $20  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

759.13  66-10492 

In  this  volume  reproductions  “of  almost 
every  painting  done  by  Bohrod  from  1954-64 
[are  arranged  in  chronological  order].  In  an 
autobiographical  introduction,  Bohrod  sketches 
the  development  from  his  American  scene 
painting  of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s  to  his  still  life 
painting  of  1964-64.  Seventy-four  reproductions 
of  Bohrod’s  earlier  work  accompany  the  in¬ 
troduction.  ...  In  all  there  are  254  plates  [some 
in  color].”  (Choice) 


“This  book  presents  a  look  of  unusual 
completeness  at  the  recent  painting  of  an 
American  artist  who  works  with  dedication 
outside  the  main  currents  of  recent  American 
art.  Because  of  the  narrow,  and  somewhat  off- 
center,  focus  of  the  book,  it  will  be  of  limited 
use  to  students  and  is  recommended  only  for 
collections  specializing  in  American  art.” 
Choice  3:1122  P  ’67  I20w 
“Occasionally,  as  with  Bohrod’s  sequence  of 
paintings  relating  to  America’s  principal  re¬ 
ligions,  there  is  such  a  cluttering  of  visual 
ideas  on  the  canvas,  most  of  which  are  rather 
banal  and  obvious,  that  the  viewer  soon  loses 
interest  in  the  pictures.  There  is  far  more  sub¬ 
tlety  and  excitement  in  such  works  as  ‘A  Lin¬ 
coln  Portrait,’  ‘The  Tiger,’  and  ‘Self-Portrait.’ 
Although  our  artist’s  preliminary  comments  are 
too  brief  to  be  very  Informative,  fortunately,  in 
many  cases,  the  paintings  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves.”  Henry  Halpern 

Library  J  91:5942  D  1  ’66  180w 
TLS  pS32  S  21  ’67  180w 


BOKSER,  BEN  ZION.  Judaism  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  predicament:  with  a  foreword  by 
Frederick  C.  Grant.  3S4p  $6.95  Knopf 
261.2  Judaism.  Christianity  and  other  reli¬ 
gions  66-19370 

A  “study  of  Jewish  attitudes  toward  and  in¬ 
terpretations  of  points  of  difference  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  specifically  in  the  areas  of 
the  Bible,  religious  history,  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  experience,  and  the  question  of 
Jesus.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


BOHN,  DAVE.  Glacier  Bay,  the  land  and  the 
silence;  phots,  and  text  by  Dave  Bohn;  ed. 
by  David  Brower.  165p  U  col  11  $25  Sierra 
(filub 

917.98  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument. 

Alaska — Description  and  travel  67-20028 
“In  the  first  section  [the  author-photo¬ 
grapher]  gives  detailed  description  and  histoiw 
of  the  Glacier  Bay  region,  and  in  the  second, 
a  diary  account  of  his  expeditions  there.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“This  book  is  sure  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  published  in  this  year  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase  Centennial.  Mr.  Bohn,  free-lance 
writer  and  photographer,  has  chosen  only  one 
small  area  of  the  49th  State,  but  he  writes 
about  it  with  great  affection  and  sensitivity. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  of 
[his]  splendid  photographs;  it  ends  with  a 
long  list  of  place  names,  an  extensive  bib¬ 
liography  (more  than  250  items),  and  a  good 
index.  Most  certainly  an  asset  to  any  public 
or  academic  library.”  N.  T.  Corley 
Library  J  92:2564  J1  67  IlOw 


“Here  [is  one]  more  of  the  Sierra  Club’s 
superb  books.  .  .  .  ‘Seductive’  might  be  a 

good  word  to  describe  these  photographs.  No 
one  can  resist  them,  or  wants  to.  My  ad¬ 
miration  for  this  series  remains  as  ardent  as 
ever.  On  that  basis  I  should  like  to  make  two 
comments.  A  number  of  the  photograplis  In 
these  books  as  well  as  in  their  predecessors 
are  like  still-life  pictures;  they  look  precious. 
.  .  .  Their  values  axe  technical.  ...  As  a 
chronicler  of  Glacier  Bay  Mr.  Bohn  has  one 
creative  asset.  He  is  obsessed  with  everything 
about  it.  .  .  .  In  [his]  gallery  are  pictures  of 
other  men,  two  small  coasting  vessels,  a  rotted 


Choice  4:996  N  ’67  190w 
“This  is  a  rather  thorough  and  well-handled 
study.  .  .  .  Christians,  accustomed  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  reading  of  religious  history  and  tradition, 
will,  of  course,  not  agree  with  many  of  Rabbi 
Bokser’s  inferences  and  interpretations.  None¬ 
theless,  despite  the  similarities  between  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  there  are  very  real  and 
very  basic  differences,  and  it  is  well  to  seriously 
consider  them.  Recommended.”  S.  W.  Wojto- 
wicz 

Library  J  92:118  Ja  1  '67  120w 
“From  a  non- Jewish  viewpoint  the  most  val¬ 
uable  portions  of  the  book  are  probably  those 
which  describe  the  growth  of  post-biblical  Juda¬ 
ism.  Here  Rabbi  Bokser  is  on  assured  ground, 
presenting  history  and  not  an  argument.  ...  As 
a  compelling  statement  of  Jewish  reaction  to  the 
long  and  bitter  history  of  Christian  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  [his]  work  could  scarcely  be  improved 
upon.  He  promptly  dispels  any  lingering  illusions 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  good  will  alone,  or  of  prag¬ 
matic  cooperation  for  purely  secular  ends,  in 
the  removal  of  Jewish-Christlan  tensions.  ...  I 
wonder,  though,  if  anything  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  sort  of  polemics  which  can  label  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  ‘Jewish  heresy.’  ”  Roger  Hazelton 
New  Repub  156:25  My  6  ’67  1250w 
“Rabbi  Bokser’s  latest  book  is  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  field  where 
apologetics  tends  moi’e  and  more  to  become 
polemics.  ...  In  the  delineation  of  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  and  rabbinic  tradition  Rabbi 
Bokser  is  at  his  best.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  when 
[he]  explores  the  Christian  experience  the  book 
falters.  Modern  ci’itlcism  has  placed  Jesus  and 
the  Gospels  far  more  in  the  rabbinic  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  than  Bokser  realizes:  he  still  battles  a 
nineteenth-century  scholarship  long  since  super- 
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seded.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Bokser]  can  teach  [the 

Christian  Church]  that  private  passions  and 
prejudices  have  obscured  its  true  Hebraic 
heritage.  .  .  .  But  he  cannot  force  the  daughter 
religion  into  the  Jewish  structure.  Ttie  fact 
remains  that  Christianity  has  left  the  old  path 
and  must  be  permitted  to  find  its  own  way. 
.  .  .  Coexistence  implies  both  dialogue  and  the 
integrity  of  each  faith’s  vision.”  A.  H.  Fried- 
lander 

Sat  R  50:33  Ap  1  ’67  480w 


BOLIN,  LUIS.  Spain:  the  vital  years:  foreword 
by  Sir  Arthur  Bryant.  396p  pi  maps  $6.95 
Lipplncott 

946.081  Spain — History — Civil  War,  1936-1939 

67-24005 

The  author  “was  the  man  who  chartered  and 
accompanied  the  British  plane  that  flew  Franco 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Spanish  Morocco  at 
the  start  of  the  Civii  War.  .  .  .  [He]  also  served 
as  Franco’s  first  representative  to  ,  the  Italian 
Government  and  negotiated  Mussolini’s  military 
commitment  to  the  struggle.’’  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  He  describes  his  own  activities  as  well  as 
“the  historical  and  political  background  .  .  . 
[of]  the  Spanish  Civil  V/ar,  .  .  .  [the]  emer¬ 
gence  of  Franco  as  the  Nationalistic  spearhead, 
and  the  years  of  bloody  fighting  that  followed." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  bv  .1.  M.  Sanchez 

America  117:579  N  11  ’67  340w 
Choice  4:1033  N  ’67  210w 


“It  is  a  pity  Sr  Bolin  did  not  limit  this  book 
to  his  personal  war  memoirs — or,  better,  make 
an  autobiography  of  it.  Instead,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  propaganda  tract,  giving  a  blinkered 
ABC-eye  view  of  Spanish  politics  from  the 
Primo  de  Rivera  dictatorship  to  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  picking  at  old  sores  and  blowing  the 
dust  off  old  quarrels  of  which  ninety  per  cent 
of  Spaniards,  including  most  of  the  men  in 
Franco’s  present  administration,  are  profoundly 
sick.  ...  Sr  Bolin  repeats  his  wartime  propa¬ 
ganda  line  that  it  was  the  ‘Reds’  (here,  Basque 
Catholics)  who  destroyed  Guernica,  and  not 
Franco's  German  bombers.  .  .  .  Calvo  Sotelo’s 
murder  is  presented  as  an  example  of  gratui¬ 
tous  Republican  terrorism,  whereas  it  was  an 
act  of  reprisal  for  the  murder  by  falangists  of 
a  popular  Republican  officer.  This  fact  does  not 
.lustify  the  crime,  but  it  should  be  recorded  by 
any  writer  on  the  sub.1ect  who  sets  his  sights 
higher  than  the  perpetuation  of  hatred.  .  .  . 
One  closes  this  book  feeling  like  the  captive 
witness  of  a  peculiarly  sordid  scfene  de  mdnage. 
The  outlook  for  Spain  would  be  grim  indeed  if 
most  Spaniards  had  not,  by  now,  outgrown  Sr 
Bolin’s  obsessions.” 

Economist  222:333  Ja  28  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:3410  O  1  ’67  230w 


‘ 'Bolin’s  mother  was  English  and  many  Eng¬ 
lish  authors,  might  envy  his  command  of  our 
lan^age.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  not  only  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  history  but  is  also, 
which  some  such  contributions  are  not,  ex¬ 
tremely  readable.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an  invaluable 
corrective  to  the  Communist  myths  which  were 
p  welcome  during  the  war  to  those  who  wanted 
to  believe  the  worst  of  Franco.  Bolin’s  exposure 
of  the  Guernica  myth  is  a  case  in  point.’’ 
Arnold  Lunn 

Nat  R  19:1081  O  3  ’67  950w 
“Even  in  ttm  more  scholarly  works  [on  the 
Spanish  Civil  War],  greater  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy  have  been  given  to  the  Popular  Front 
cause  that  lost  rather  than  to  the  Nationalist 
side  that  won.  A  major  objective  of  Luis  Bolin’s 
book  IS  to  try  to  right  this  balance.  .  .  .  The 
volume  IS  partly  personal  narrative  and  partly 
a  polemical  account  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
Nationalist  point  of  view.  Its  two  main  contri- 
j  graphic  and  dramatic  rendering 

of  the  author  s  personal  experiences  and  the 
inclusion  of  significant  documents  printed  here 
TT-‘ •  •  .Military  statistics  ob- 
tained  from  the  Historical  Archives  of  the 
Spanish  General  Staff  are,  with  the  exception 
of  some  exaggeration  of  Republican  forces 
probably  as  accurate  as  can  be  hoped  for  and 
statistical  errors  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  other  books.  .  .  .  But  in  his 
zeal  to  present  the  Nationalists’  case  together 
with  an  exposd  of_  the  leftist  revolutionaries 
Bolin  has  engaged  in  a  good  deal  of  hyperbole' 

civil  “o*"®  about  the 

cwil  war  will  find  [his  book]  interestingly 
written  and  informative;  but  unless  they  are 


among  that  very  small  number  who  have  be¬ 
come  well  versed  in  the  complex  events  discus¬ 
sed,  they  may  sometimes  be  at_  a  lo,ss  to 
separate  fact  from  polemical  assertion.  ’  S.  G. 

pQ  vn  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  1  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Weintraub 
Sat  R  50:42  O  7  '67  800w 
TLS  pl04  F  9  ’67  600w 


BOLL,  HEINRICH.  Irish  journal:  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Leila  Vennewitz.  127p  $4.95  Mc- 
Graw 

914.15  Ireland — Description  and  travel 

67-19898 

A  German  novelist,  author  of  The  Clown 
(BRD  1965)  presents  “a  series  of  impressions 
gained  from  a  visit  in  the  mid-fifties.”  (Best 
Sell)  Published  originally  in  German  under  the 
title  Irisches  Tagebuch.  1957. 


Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:201  Ag  15 


’67  450w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Carson 

Book  World  p32  S  10  ’67  900w 
“[Boll]  views  Ireland  sometimes  critically 
but  never  unsympathetically.  Though  a  Cath¬ 
olic  himself,  living  and  writing  in  that  most 
Catholic  of  cities,  Cologne,  Boll  lays  a  good 
deal  of  the  blame  for  the  Irish  predicament  at 
the  door  of  the  Church.  His  style  is  humorous, 
perceptive,  and  somewhat  ironical  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Thomas  Mann.  In  this  excellent  trans- 
la.tion  from  the  German,  Leila  Vennewitz  has 
done  a  superb  job  of  grasping  the  flavor  of 
Boll’s  often  lyrical  prose.”  J.  K.  Fugate 
Library  J  92:2778  Ag  ’6'7  160w 
“Boll’s  reflections  were  obviously  composed 
for  fellow  burghers  in  Cologne  and  environs 
whose  notions  of  Ireland  would  seem  to  be 
...  a  dreamy  melange  of  fairyland  and  low 
Tartary.  .  .  .  The  book  is  vacuous,  but  it  would 
amuse  [an]  Irishman  .  .  ,  by  its  ponderous  ef¬ 
fort  to  embody  those  qualities  Boll  thinks  are 
most  Irish — feyness,  piety,  fantasy,  fun  and 
melancholy.  ...  In  this  Ireland  of  Boll’s  make- 
believe,  nothing  real  is  ever  observed,  though 
statistics  are  sometimes  disguised  as  observa¬ 
tions.  His  iist  for  example,  of  Irish  world  rec¬ 
ords’  :  drinking  tea,  making  priests,  movie¬ 
going,  drinking  whiskey  and  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing,  Poor  Ireland.  Poor  Boll.”  Kevin  Sullivan 
Nation  205:314  O  2  ’67  500w 
“[The  author]  idealizes  everything  that  is 
most  wishy-washy  in  the  Ireland  he  thinks  he 
has  seen.  ...  A  visitor  like  Herr  Boll  .  .  . 
naturally  laments  any  signs  of  progress.”  C.  C. 
O’Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  S  14  '67  1050w 
“I  like  [Boll]  best  for  his  humor  and  his 
phrase-making:  both  also  often  going  together. 
‘Connaught  begins  where  the  donkeys,  con¬ 
sumed  with  love,  bray  goodnight  to  one 
another.’.  .  .  He  also  has  a  sharp  eye,  as  when 
he  observes  that  common  Irish  symbol  of  in¬ 
difference,  insouciance  and  casual  ease,  ‘the 
safety  pin,  that  ancient  Celtic  clasp,’  used  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes.  .  .  .  Nor  does  he  make 
any  social  comment  about  this  ancient  Celtic 
clasp,  as  a  proper  Swiss  or  American  might  be 
inclined  to  do.  He  just  smiles  and  passes  on. 

.  .  .  A  sympathetic,  understanding,  unprovoca¬ 
tive  book,  the  most  pleasant  compliment  I 
can  pay  it — not  one  that  can  be  paid  to  many 
travel  books  about  my  beloved  country — is  that 
It  is  likely  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  both  the 
-philes  and  the  -phobes.  And,  as  one  would 
of  so  good  a  writer,  it  has  Style.”  Sean 
O  Faolain 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  13  ’67  750w 
New  Yorker  43:191  O  7  ’67  60w 


BOLLER,  PAUL  F.  Quotemanship:  the  use  and 
abuse  of  quotations  for  polemical  and  other 
purposes  [by]  Paul  F.  Boiler,  Jr.  454p  $7.95 
S.M.U.  press 

808.88  Quotations  66-29656 

'The  author  offers  “an  analysis  of  how  quo¬ 
tations  have  come  to  be  utilized  in  the  United 
States  on  polemical,  forensic,  partisan,  disputa- 
tive,  and  argumentative  occasions,  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  classify  the  different  ways — both  valid 
and  invalid— m  which  quotations  have  been  and 
utilized.  .  .  Most  of  the  Illustrative 
quotes  are  taken  from  American  political  his¬ 
tory.  (Pref)  Index. 


“.Mniost  all  analytical  work  is  left  for  the 
reader  who  is  expected  to  abstract  principles 
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from  the  examples.  More  analysis  by  Boiler, 
whose  field  is  history  rather  than  rhetoric,  and 
fewer  examples  would  make  this  work  more 
valuable  and  probably  only  half  as  long.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  more  than  are  needed, 
the  examples  of  the  use  of  quotations  in  argu¬ 
ment  are  interesting.  Both  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  study  of  argumentation  and  pleasure, 
reading:  regrettably  the  latter  a>*ality  is  the- 
more  important.  Recommended  in  spite  of  its 
unfortunate  flaws.” 

Choice  4:696  S  ’67  160w 

“Let  us  urge  [this  book]  on  you.  Based  on 
an  astonishing  amount  of  research  .  .  .  [it]  is 
full  of  reusable  misquotations,  insights  into  per¬ 
verse  personalities,  glints  of  humor  and  implied 
moral  guidance  on  how  to  be  fair  to  others 
when  we  borrow  their  words.” 

Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  ’67  90w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  ’67  120w 
New  Yorker  43:111  Ag  19  ’67  120w 

“Paul  F.  Boiler,  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  specialist  in  American 
studies,  seems  to  be  the  first  man  to  attempt 
to  reduce  [quotations]  and  their  employment  to 
scientific  principles.  .  .  .  Mr.  Boiler  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  America  .  .  .  mostly 
in  the  past  thirty-five  years.  .  .  .  As  the  reader 
picks  his  way  through  the  thicket  of  quotations 
Professor  Boiler  has  transplanted  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  [sources],  he  finds  himself  immersed 
in  the  great  political  wars  of  our  time — isola¬ 
tionists  vs.  interventionists  in  the  ’Thirties, 
Stalinists  vs.  anti -Stalinists  in  the  Forties,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  guerrillism  in  the  Fifties,  Goldwater  ys. 
Johnson  ...  in  the  Sixties.  ‘In  quote-analysis, 
Mr.  Boiler  explains,  ‘one  gets  to  pick  the  issues 
as  well  as  the  quotes.’  ”  Raymond  Walters 
Sat  R  50:56  Je  10  ’67  900w 

“If  you’re  looking  for  a  well-written  book 
about  quotations,  this  isn’t  it.  .  .  .  Every  page 
of  this  book  is  padded  with  the  author’s  in¬ 
sistent  belaboring  of  the  obvious.  .  .  .  These 
shortcomings  aside,  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  scanning  [it].  Instead  of  simply 
listing  his  thousands  of  fascinating  quotes  .  .  . 
Boiler  has  chosen  to  weave  them  into  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  for  fair  play  in  the  use  of 
quotations.  But  no  matter  how  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  distorting  quotes,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  unretouched,  straight  quote  can  be 
most  damaging  of  all.  ...  In  the  end,  the  only 
man  or  institution  who  comes  out  of  Professor 
Boiler’s  book  with  his  reputation  still  intact  is 
Calvin  Coolidge.  He  wasn’t  known  as  ‘Silent 
Cal’  for  nothing.” 

Time  89:99  My  26  '67  600w 


BOLTON,  G.  C.  The  passing  of  the  Irish  act  of 
union:  a  study  in  parliamentary  politics.  239p 
J6.10  Oxford 

941.5  Ireland — History.  Ireland — Politics  and 
government  66-77644 


An  explanation  of  events  leading  to  the  act 
by  which  “in  1801  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  became  a  reality.” 
(Am  Hist  R) 


“Bolton  attacks  the  traditional  thesis  that 
the  union  was  a  product  of  corrupt  practices: 
the  use  of  patronage  and  the  gift  of  peerages 
to  win  a  unionist  parliamentary  ma.iority. 

.  .  .  Bolton’s  writing  style  is  not  exciting,  but 
his  research  is  exact,  and  his  thesis  is  provoca¬ 
tive  and  well  defended.  The  Importance  of  the 
act  of  union,  the  quality  of  Bolton’s  research 
and  his  original  thesis,  the  careful  analysis  of 
Irish  opinion  on  the  union  by  class,  reli.glon, 
and  area,  and  the  description  of  late  elghteenth- 
centurv  Irish  political  life  make  this  book  a 
significant  contribution  to  both  Irish  and 
British  historical  literature  and  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries.”  L.  J.  McCaffrey 

Am  Hist  R  72:1400  J1  ’67  420w 

Choice  4:738  S  ’67  140w 

“[This  study  is]  written  by  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  historians . [The  author  shows! 

that  there  was  no  real  spontaneous  popular 
opposition  to  the  union,  which  was,  by  a  para- 
dox  curious  today,  opposed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Ulster  Orange  lodges  and  got  much  support  in 
the  Catholic  countryside  of  the  south  and  west. 
Economist  222:1153  Mr  25  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Betty  Kemp 

New  Statesman  73:297  Mr  3  ’67  300w 


BOND,  EDWARD.  Saved.  96p  $3.75;  pa  $1.75 
Hill  &  Wang 

322  66-23866 

The  plot  of  this  British  play  concerns  “a 
working-class  .  .  .  group  (hardly  a  family  in 
the  usual  sense)  which  struggles  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  emptyness.  These  pepple  have  no 
past,  hardly  a  future,  so  that  toeir  day-to-day 
existence  is  but  a  motion  to  fill  the  mold  of 
empty  time.  Tbis  way  of  life  reaches  its  .  .  . 
climax  in  the  .  .  .  systematic  rnurder  of  an 
infant.  ...  At  final  curtain  the  characters  are 
‘saved’  for  the  future  insofar  as  they  are  still 
alive  and  together.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Saved  attempts  to  do  for  the  theater  of  the 
1960's  what  Henry  Miller  tried  to  do  for  the 
novel  of  the  1930’s.  It  tries  to  capture  the 
horror,  boredom,  and  meaninglessness  of  our 
time  by  portraying  its  grotesque,  amoral  drab¬ 
ness.  ...  It  was  banned  by  the  police  (from 
the  London  stage),  and  alternately  reviled  and 
acclaimed  m  the  public  press.  However  we  may 
feel  about  Miller’s  books.  Bond  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  over  his  famous  predecessor.  Writing 
for  the  stage,  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
reveal  directly  the  psychology  of  his  characters. 
And  since  they  are  by  definition  dull,  drab, 
perverse  types,  we  have  no  way  to  appreciate 
their  inner  lives.  .  .  .  Bond  sees  optimism  in 
the  play:  we  see  only  a  series  of  flat,  realistic 
portraits  of  dull,  bored,  often  grotesque  people. 

Choice  4:696  S  ’67  170w 

“Because  reactions  to  this  work  will  be  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  librarians  will  need  to  know 
just  what  they  have  on  their  shelves  before 
objections  roll  in.  It  is  a  sexually  frank  play, 
enough  to  offend  many,  but  it  does  not  smirk, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  vulgar.  Most  important, 
it  is  unmistakably  part  of  our  times,  an  un¬ 
blinking  reflection  on  major  aspects  of  our 
civilization.  Considering  that  it  is  exceptionally 
well-written  theater,  we  have  here  an  impor¬ 
tant'  work  which  belongs  in  libraries  having 
representative  play  collections.  But  make  no 
mistake,  this  one  contains  all  the  elements  and 
then  some,  of  current  censorship  controversy. 
Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:3759  Ag  ’66  240w 


BOND,  WILLIAM  H.,  ed.  Records  of  a  bibliog¬ 
rapher.  See  Jackson,  W.  A. 


BONHOEFFER,  DIETRICH.  The  way  to  free¬ 
dom:  letters,  lectures  and  notes,  from  the 
Collected  works  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer;  y2 
1935-1939:  ed.  and  introduced  by  Edwin  H. 
Robertson:  tr.  by  Edwin  H.  Robertson  and 
John  Bowden.  272p  $4.50  Harper 

208.1  Religion  67-11501 


“The  concern  of  these  letters,  lectures,  and 
notes  is  the  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Confessing  Church’s  Evangelical  (Lutheran) 
Seminary  at  Finkenwalde.  which  existed  from 
1935  until  it  was  closed  in  1937  by  Heinrich 
Himmler.  Bonhoeffer  was  continually  at  odds 
with  the  German  Christians  and  raised  the 
controversy  over  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
and  church  union.  ...  He  was  killed  by  the 
Nazis  in  1945.”  (Library^J)  Index.  For  volume 
one.  entitled  No  Rusty  Swords,  see  BRD  1965. 


“Some  of  the  letters  by  Bonhoeffer  are  per¬ 
functory.  Some  of  the  neglected  papers  which 
he  published  in  the  Thirties,  however,  awaken 
a  flash  of  interest.  It  is  illuminating  .to  see 
Bonhoeffer  launch  an  attack  on  ‘religion  as 
early  as  1937,  and  clarify  his  meaning  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  piety  in  the  United  States.  And  then 
the  all-too-few  pages  from  his  diary  in  the 
summer  of  1939,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
United  States  and  was  trying  to  decide  to 
return  to  his  fate  in  Germany,  are  pure  gold. 
Bonhoeffer’s  reflections  on  American  theo- 
logicians  are  gripping:  one  would  like  to  pull 
at  his  sleeve  and  question  him  further. 
Michael  Novak 

Book  Week  p5  F  19  ’67  900w 


“This  book  will  have  little  use  in  a  library  un¬ 
less  it  is  coupled  v>fith  the  first  volume,  No  Rusty 
Sv/ords,  and  the  third  volume  which  is  to  follow. 
The  sequence  of  events  during  the  period  each 
book  covers  is  all  that  makes  these  diverse  ma¬ 
terials  either  understandable  or  worthv/hile. 
The  only  parts  of  these  writings  that  have  other 
than  historical  value  are  a  few  papers  on  the 
meaning  of  the  church,  and  what  is  said  here  is 
duplicated  in  more  careful  and  connected  form 
in  Bonhoeffer’s  published  books.  In  many 
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BONHOEFFER,  DIEi  RICH — Continued 
places  the  translation  from  the  German  turns 
out  to  be  so  rough  as  to  make  the  meaning 

1 1 1**)  F*  1  T* 

Choice  4:996  N  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Hull 

Christian  Century  84:920  J1  12  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  9  ’67 
38  Ow 

‘‘The  introduction  [to  this  volume]  is  ex¬ 
cellent  a,nd  the  letters  (sounding  much  like 
Paul  s  letters  to  the  Ephesians)  are  enlighten- 
Ing.  .  .  .  Bonhoeffer  should  have  a  significant 
place  in  broad  theological  collections.”  B.  F. 
Waterman 

Library  J  92:118  Ja  1  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Sat  R  50:30  Mr  18  ’67  340w 
‘‘At  least  half  of  the  book  consists  of  lectures 
and  articles  on  the  church:  the  church’s  place 
m  the  world  and  church  unity.  Bonhoeffer  wrote 
in.  response  to  the  situation  in  Germany 
at  the  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  is  taken 
up  with  the  particular  applications  .of  his  gen- 
eral  position.  But  this  topicality  does  not  spoil 
them  for  us.  In  each  case  Bonhoeffer  starts 
with  a  general  argument  which  he  develops 
thoroughly  before  using  it  to  meet  the  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  skill  and  energy  in  practical  affairs; 
and  these  qualities  were  supported  and  enriched 
b_y^his  theological  ability,  never  set  over  against 

TLS  p2S2  Mr  23  ’67  600w 


BONI^FAZI,  CONRAD.  A  theology  of  things;  a 
ojp  “a-n  .in  his  physical  environment. 
237p  $5.95  Lippincott 

201  Man.  Philosophy  and  religion.  Religion 
and  science  67-20168 

A  _  “professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  [here 
consmers]  .  .  man  in  relation  to  the  physical 

i.  •  •  fThis]  study  of  Christianity  as  af- 
lected  by  science  and  technology  .  .  .  inquires 
into  the  interrelatedness  of  man  and  his  physi¬ 
cal  environment  _  and  how  this  shapes  man’s 
personality,  his  life,  and  his  spiritual  under¬ 
standing.  [The  author  draws]  upon  the  writings 
of  existentialists.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


It  Is  duck  soup  for  theologians  to  speak  of 
man  in  history.  But  man  in  nature?  ...  In  an 
original  a,nd  Important  work,  Bonifazi  takes 
on  the  details  of  the  vision  of  man  under  God 
m  relation  to  nature,  matter  and  things.” 

Christian  Century  84:1381  O  25  ’67  60w 
‘"This  is  an  interesting,  well-written  state- 
ment  smtable  for  advanced  readers  and  stud¬ 
ents.  Harold  Lancoui- 

Library  J  92:2928  S  1  '67  lOOw 


BONNEFOY,  YVES. 

$22.50  Studio 


Mlrd.  64p  il  col  II  pi  col  pi 


759.6  Mird,  Joan  67-89443 

author  deals  primarily  with  “Mird’s 
from.  1917  till  1930,  his  aim  being 
to  re-live  and  re-interpret  the  course  of  Mird’s 
struggle  against  the  turmoil  within  him’  during 
years.  .  .  .  M.  Bonnefoy  concentrates 
on  the  way  in  which  Mird  developed  from  the 
beginnings  to  an  art  in 
winch  the  veiy  act  of  painting’  became  a 
liberation  of  his  self  and  the  ‘elemental  forces’ 
alive  within  him.  (TLS)  (Chronology, 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ’67 
<  Uw 

il'ustr^mns  are  the  major  asset  of 
this  book.  .  .  These  embrace  a  few  drawings 

in  addition  to  the  more 
celebrated  paintings.  .  .  .  The  book’s  binding 
IS  n9t_  durable  and  will  present  a  problem  after 
a  minimum  of  use.  Art  libraries  iind  large  col¬ 
lections.  will  find  the  book  of  value  because  of 

tions,  but  the  book  is  not  recommended  for  less 
specialized  and  general  collections."  W  J  Bane 
Library  J  92:3405  O  1  ’67  150w* 
luxurious  publication  in  no  way  super- 
the  admirable  full-length  monograph  on 

‘j.  authoritative  work,  nor 

to  be  a  biography  ,  of  the  artist, 
in  'a  hnaginative  as  opposed 

to  a  factual  or  critical  text.  .  .  Surrealism 
IS  obviously  very  much  to  the  fore  but  there 


is  no  attempt  to  interpret  Mird’s  Imagery  or 
hieroglyphics.  The  volume  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  land]  the  quality  throughout  is  excellent. 
The  translation  ...  is  fluent.” 

TLS  p720  Ag  10  ’67  170w 


The  BOOK  of  art;  a  pictorial  encyclopedia  of 
painting,  drawing  and  sculpture.  lOv  price  on 
application  Groller 

709.4  Art — Dictionaries  65-10360 

Following  an  introductory  volume  Origins  of 
Westerii  Art,  six  volumes  of  this  encyclopedia 
deal  individually  with  Italian,  French,  and 
other  national  or  international  schools,  and  two 
study  art  from  Impressionism  to  today.  .  .  . 
ihe  tenth  volume,  given  over  chiefly  to  Bernard 
Myers  s  .  .  .  essay.  How  to  Look  at  Art.  also 
contains  a  general  glossai-y,  and  an  index  to  the 
text  and  pictures  in  the  entire  set.”  (Sat  R) 
Chapter  bibliographies. 


Considering  the  illustrations  as  a  whole — 
colorplates,  drawings  and  prints,  and  sculpture 
— ,  photographs  of  sculpture  are  the  best, 
with  fairly  sharp  contrasts  of  black  and  white, 
ine  pnnts  and  drawings  are  uneven  In  quality, 
some  l^ing  on  the  lowest  level  of  reproduction. 

•  •  The  page  layouts  .  .  .  have  been  designed 

attractively,  with  illustrations  relieving  the 
text  in  an  appealing  manner.  The  type  is  high- 
PS'P®!’  is  good,  and  the  set  is 
w®Il  bound.  [This  .encyclopedia]  may  be  useful 
i^S®  •  serving  the  general  reader  inter¬ 

ested  in  reproductions  and  brief  text  and  the 
nonspeciahst  having  little  contact  with  foreign 

artists.  However, 
of  bibliographic  limitations  in  volumes 
-'4.  [German  and  French  art],  uneven  and 
coverage  and  treatment  of  some 
wnri^^ci  unreliable  color 

recommended”  reproduction,  it  is  not 

270^0w'^''®*  and  S  B  B  63:1069  Je  16  ’67 

forgive  the  compartmentallzatlon  of 
painting,  graphics  and  sculpture  (as  If  thev 
?■*  ^  concession  to  print^ 
binding  techniques  in  the  division  of 
black  and  white,  the  scheme 
[of  this  study]  isn  t  too  bad.  But  the  volumes 
fhe  Italian  art,  so  important  as 

the  very  heart  and  source  of  Western  painting 
badly  handled  that  the  project  is  crippled’ 
.Pf  .art  illustration  is  com- 

n'  Without 

even  a  stamp-sized  reproduction  of  the  whole 
®acyclopedic  work  Is  of  course  easy  to 
J-°^®i®i  1  ®irice  by  its  nature  it  is  en- 

vulnerable.  A  score  of  50-50,  which 
this  set  may  he  allowed,  is  not  bad.  Much  on 
4?.®!^',^’,®  ®.V'^®  [s  owed  to  the  final  volume 

would  do  better  as  an  independent 
book  for.  say,  college  freshmen,  than  as  a  kite 
With  such  a  lon^,  heavw  tail."  John  Canaday 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  23  ’66  550w 

these  volumes]  half  the  pages  are  text 
%  senes  of  short  biographies,  and 
a  study  of  Influences  and  Developments’)  and 
half,  are  full-page  plates.  Nearly  900  of  these 
[though’  in  numerous  instances, 
full  IS  not  synonymous  with  ‘faithful’)’  manv 
present  significant  details  of  the  4um^n?fl 
monochromes  that  border  the  hlogl^hies 
Since  even  the  text  pages  overflow  with  illus- 
trations  (more  than.  4,000  in  black-and-white) 
bea.utiful  set  i.s. indeed,  in  Malraux’s  phrase’ 
nnp®'?,!;  museum  without  walls’  through  which 
one  may  wander  en.ioyably  and  profltablv  at 
nal}’  ^Pcompanied  by  a  low-voiced  lecturer^ho 
can  alwavs  be  turned  off.”  D.  M  Qlixon 
Sat  R  49:69  N  19  ’66  270w 


The  BOOK  of  saints;  a  dictionary  of  persons 

cnurcn,  otn  ed.  entirely  rev.  and  re-sp^f* 
comp,  by  the^  Benedictine  moiflfs  of  Rt 
Ciwell”®  ^  abbey,  Ramsgate.  740p  $8.95 

203  Saints — Dictionaries  66-22140 

This  dictionary  "contains  brief  biogranhips 
than  five  thousand  person.s  who  have 
been  CMon  zed.  beatified,  or  othe^se  ven? 
erated  [by  the  Catholic  Church].  .  .  .  The  head- 

-Canoffi 

appre^l^'^oTnSte;’  Peas®^&'  Blr®th^"^iii 
death  dates.  A  sketch  of  each  saint’s  life  and 
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works  follows.  Biographical  data  on  major 
figures  .  .  .  may  occupy  close  to  a  half  page. 
More  often,  the  significant  events  of  a  s^nt  s 
life  are  summarized  in  a  few  lines.’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 

“Because  of  revisions,  this  dictionary  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  libraries  from  the-  "high  school 
level  on  up.  Scholars,  however,  should  rely  on 
publications  like  those  of  the  Bollandists.” 

Choice  4:965  N  ’67  70w 

“First  compiled  in  1921  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  St.  Augastine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate, 
The  Book  of  Saints  has  undergone  steady  im¬ 
provements  in  scope  and  quality,  so  that  it  has 
been  increasingly  regarded  as  a  standard  refer¬ 
ence  work.  The  present  edition  includes  .  .  . 
persons  canonized  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  compilers  have  made  a  laudable  effort  to 
sift  historically  reliable  information  from  bizarre 
legend  in  their  treatment  of  early  saints.  .  .  . 
This  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  ana 
generally  useful  of  all  single- volume.  liX®%'  J-S 
is  highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.  J.  K. 

Amrhein^l^^^^^  j  92:763  F  15  ’67  130w 

“The  many  saints  of  the  same  name  would 
have  been  easier  to  locate,  had  they  begn 
listed  chronologically  by  lifetime  instead  of  by 
feast  day.’’  D.  M.  Ghxon 

Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  IlOw 


The  BOOKLIST  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS 
BULLETIN.  Books  for  children.  1960-1965;  as 
selected  and  reviewed  by  Tim  Booklist  ana 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin,  September,  1960 
through  August  1965.  447p  $10  A.L.A. 

028.52  Children’s  literature— Bibliography. 
Books  and  reading — Best  books.  Catalogs, 
Classified  66-19870 

This  list  of  3068  recommended  titles  with  .ac¬ 
companying  reviews  is  arranged  by  subject 
“according  to  a  modified  Dewey  Decimal  ClajS- 
sification.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  separate  Bmgraphy 

section .  Fictional  works  are  listed  m  two 

separate  sections:  (1)  Fiction  [covering  ^ades 
four  to  nine]  and  (2)  Easy  and  Picture  Books 
[for  younger  readers].  .  .  .  Bibliographic  and 
ordering  information  is  provided  in  each  en¬ 
try  .  .  .  [as  well  as]  classification  number  and 
subject  headings.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“The  work  could  be  of  enormous  benefit  as 
an  aid  to  selection  for  teachers  and  children  s 
librarians  and  for  use  in  courses  in  children  s 
literature.  More  comprehensive  than  books 
such  as  [Nancy]  Larrick’s  [’Teacher  s  Guide  to 
Children’s  Books]  or  [Mary  R]  Eakm  s  [Good 
Books  for  Children,  BRD  1959]  and  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  competitive  with  anthologies  such 
as  [May  Hill]  Arbuthnot’s  [The  Arbuthnot 
Antholog-y  of  Children’s  Literature],  Since  the 
ind6x  is  so  woll  d.6V6lop6d  3/nd,  the  listing  de- 
signed  by  subjects,  the  book  will  be  easy  to 
use.  Highly  recommended  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.’’  non™ 

Choice  4:803  O  67  120w 

Horn  Bk  43:218  Ap  ’67  120w 


BOOKS  for  college  libraries;  a  selected  list  of 
approximately  53,400  titles  based  on  the  in¬ 
itial  selection  made  for  the  Universi^  of 
California’s  New  campuses  program  and  se¬ 
lected  with  the  assistance  of  college  teach¬ 
ers  librarians,  and  other  advisers:  prepared 
u^der  the  direction  of  Melvin  J.  Voigt  and 
Joseph  H.  Treyz.  1056p  $4o  A.L.A. 

016.028  Books  and  reading— Best  Books  Li¬ 
braries,  College  and  university  66-30781 
This  “retrospective  list  of .  monographs,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  new  selection  ai.d  for  college  li¬ 
braries,  was  compiled  by  specialists  who  chose 
each  title  on  its  own  merits  with  the  over-all 
design  of  building  a  balanced  library  collection 
to  support  basic  undergraduate  .  courses  in  all 
fields.  .  .  .  Arrangement  is.  by  Library  of  Con- 
o*Tpcq  scjific3,tion I  »  •  •  within  GS/Ch  sGCtion,  ©n* 

H^is  Sabltic  by  author.  .  .  .  Bibliograp.hical 
information  plus  the  LC  card  number  is  given, 
price  is  omitted.  There  is  a  complete  author 
index,  and  another  index  for  major  subjects. 
(Col  &  Res  Lib) 

“In  this  period  of  new  college  libraries  and 
burgeoning  older  ones,  Inbliographic  guidelines 
are  needed.  Books  for  CoUege  Libraries  .is  a 
mandatory  source.  ,  .  .  Despite  the  magnitude 
aiM  taipOTtance  of  this  creative  list  to  book 
sSecti?n,  ^me  faults  do  exist.  First,  the  au¬ 


thor  and  subject  indices  are  not  enough;  a 
title  index  would  be  of  great  help.  • 

Also,  some  proofreading  errors  in  the  indic^ 
....  prevent  rapid  and  easeful  use.  Second, 
the  shingled  columns  are  not  consistently  justi¬ 
fied.  .  .  .  [However]  the  subjects  covered  .  .  . 
lend  undergraduate  librarians  an  effective  con¬ 
temporary  in  developing  and  possibly  welding 
their  book  collections.  .  .  .  Refinements  of 

this  basic  list  are  already  in  order  and  supple¬ 
ments  will  serve  as  the  necessary  correctives 
so  that  the  B.C.L.  may  continue  to  .keep  pace 
with  changing  fashion  and  scholarship. 

Choice  4:797  O  ’67  700w 
“[Subject  coverage]  is  wide,  and  both  scho¬ 
lastic  and  recreational  intei'ests  were  consid¬ 
ered.  JMo  imprints  later  than  1963  are  listed 
and,  although  perhaps  a  third  of  the  books  are 
out  of  print,  this  information  is  not  noted  in 
the  entry.  No  periodicals,  newspapers  or  films 
are  included.”  R.  IC.  „ 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:290  J1  67  170w 
“Reviewers  and  users  have  begun  to  pick  at 
the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  [included]  .  .  .  are  out  of  print.  ....  They 
have  complained,  most  of  all  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  list  is  ‘deliberately  and  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  reviewing  journal  Choice, 
in  that  it  includes  only  titles  published  prior 
to  1964.’  [Choice  first  appeared  in  March  19.64.] 
Further,  they  object  that  it  is  not  provided 
with  an  arrangement  by  publishers  to  expe¬ 
dite  ordering  large  numbers  of  books.  .  .  . 
[However]  it  seems  to  me  that  in  one  way  or 
another  most  of  the  objections  can  be  overcome. 
.  .  .  The  quality  of  the  titles  selected  in  every 
class  is  very  high.  .  .  .  Except  for  the  LC  cat¬ 
alogs  themselves,  we  have  no  similar  boi^list 
that  provides  an  overview  of  modern  man  s  basic 
and  contemporary  published  record  generally 
available  originally  in  the  English  language,  or 
in  English  translation  (with  a.  few  m  foreign 
languages,  too).  .  .  .  The  compilers  and  their 
consultants  are  to  be  congratulated  on  . .  . .  . 
having  given  us  a  fine  tool  to  work  with  m 
many  different  ways  in  all  college  and  public 
libraries.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:3390  O  1  67  1450w 


BOORMAN,  H.  L.,  ed.  Biographic^. dictionary 
of  republican  China,  v  1.  See  Biographical 
dictionary  of  republican  China,  v  1 


BOORSTIN,  DANIEL  J.,  ed.  An  .^erican 
primer.  2v  492:493-994p  $17.50  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

973  U.S. — ^History — Sources  66-20576 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Am  Lit  39:134  Mr  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Gilder 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  5  67  1600w 
Choice  4:86  Mr  ’67  210w 
Library  J  92:1757  Ap  15  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  O.  D,  Edwards 

New  Statesman  73:760  Je  2  ’67  500w 

TLS  p311  Ap  13  ’67  650w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxxi  winter  ’67  200w 


BOOS,  FRANK  H.  The  ceramic  sculptures  of 
ancient  Oaxaca.  488p  il  col  11  $30  Barnes,  A.S. 
732  Pottery,  Mexican.  Oaxaca,  Mexico 
(State)— Antiquities.  Indians  of  Mexico— 

DO-iiUOol 

This  volume  consists  of  “photographs  of  fun¬ 
erary  urns,  whistles,  ceremonial  braziers,  and 
plaques  of  South  Mexican,  pre-Columbian  or¬ 
igin,  mostly  dating  from  the  period  1200  B.C.  to 
AD.  1350.  The  pictures  are  culled  frorn  the 
compiler’s  collection  which  is  representative 
of  museum  and  private  holdings  all  over  the 
world.  ...  In  the  plates’  legends  most  figures 
are  explained  .  .  .  located  (with  museums 
catalogue  numbers),  described  as  ^  to  height 
color,  provenience,  collector,  date.  (Library 
J)  Index.  _ 

“Mr.  Boos  has  searched  the  museums,  and 
private  collections  of  the  world  for  these  pieces, 
which  he  illustrates  handsomely  .  .  .  and  .de¬ 
scribes  and  interprets  with  knowledge,  clarity, 
and  humanistic  grace.  Although  this  large  vol¬ 
ume  may  well  adorn  any  drawing  room  coftee 
table,  it  is  an  important  addition  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  archaeological  literature  of  Mesoamerica. 

.  The  reviewer,  no  Oaxacan  iconographic 
specialist,  has  one  complaint.  If  the  book  is  in- 
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BOOS,  F.  H. — Continued 

Preface  so  states)  to  aid  the 
matters  of  typology  and  chron- 
Pla'Cement,  there  should  be  somewhere 
analysis,  preferably  accompanied 
diaoiams,  of  the  chronologically  sig'nifi- 
cant  features  of  the  urns.”  G.  R.  wiHey 

Am  Anthropol  69:406  Je-Ag  ’67  410w 

before*’ R'Mes  have  been  published 
oeiore  and  this  selection  is,  indeed  a  remark-- 

of  ethnohistorlcal  materials 

and  S’th;ts®'"'T'he  8-rchaeologists,  historians, 
®^’Tu  -•■ae  volume  will  serve  as  a  source 

Oaxac?*’h^?h  in  use  in 

well  S’  MtJtee^o’?  as 

stfersed  ^he  introductory  and  inter- 

nhu  ®?+  i®  informed  and  expertly  written 

ftiteli/e-AT^t^^L,^  found  understandable  by  the 
mtelligent  la^mian.  .  .  ,  The  few  color  nlntec? 
make  one  wish  .for  more  since  the  black-Si d- 
15'i''^®  static  plastic  details 
sense  of  the  exciting  artistry  of  these 
•  Indians.  For  art,  antSropologv 
and  other  .special  collections.”  Lee  Ash 
^  Library  J  91:3756  Ag  ’36  230w 

written  a  very  big  book  on  a 
very  sniall  subject.  Therein  lies  it^  rhflrm 
better  introduction  to  pre-CoTumLn  c™liza- 

of  one°art  hfrnV^in^o*’®'^  H  become  master 

ui  one  ‘i’Jt  joim  in  one  senes  of  cultnreq  in  n-na 

ptrotograp^a®^oV°°the-  '  are!  welf  chosen 

oiiOLOKraDus  of  the  most  iiriDortant  nn^^  ■hcko^ 

surviving  pieces.  All  the  best  material  availabfe 
Mr"  carefully  arranged  ^d  pS  together 

^Vhdng  Weathers  and  edges.  65p  $4.50 

811 

de.scriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  j oseph  Bennett 

^  P22  Ap  30  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 

Poetry  109:400  Mr  ’67  230w 
Va  Q  R  43:xvl  winter  ’67  140w 

^ll^tb’h'^yl’n^g'^^a  ^publfcatTon  of  °tU®^1fventy^ 

370.1  Education— Aims  and  objectives 

6  6  ^3684 

ffSIiiSPS'it 

Christian  Century  S4:S38  Je  2S  ’67  20w 

p38  S  17  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 
..  ^at  R  50:95  S  16  ’67  lOOw 

position?^/Mr.*™rve*aifd^Mr”^Iq°tt*”®  '''"^re  the 

p  fefx'-a'srj 

learning.  .  ,  .  Professor®PIalVf^®r^^2^ 
if  heeded  could  do ’’moEe^  m,?  .reform 

of  liberal  education  *ti?o^E  fbe  liberalization 
curricular  and  technologicS''’tinl°lring*’ 
methoT  as°  thf  basl“for**mS®  the.Socratic 

Redfield  presents  In  nil  beial  education  than 

Education.*^  ’"xhe  •rhfcYp-o°”c  ;PIatonic 

educational  philosophy  hke  ^tbo®”*nn-  o^ 
School*  of  S-Tchif  ppf iTro  *  Chicu^o 

unique  contribution  to  %e^  culture^  a^nd  tlfi**®  d 
IS  not  yet.”  W.  H.  Cornog  and  the  end 

Va  Q  R  43:489  summer  ’67  1500w 

®Be„''s&ctl?'!l!j'S2''95  Hipl?'”  '>»■ 

rif'F 


“This  is  a  sentimentalized  view  of  a  grand- 
lather-granddaughter  relationship.  .  .  .  The 
text  bnefly  catalogs  [their]  pleasures.  .  .  .  Both 
raaracters  are  old-fashioned  types,  especially 
Grandpa  with  his  general  store.”  Elinor  Cullen 
Library  J  92:2443  Je  15  '67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:158  D  16  ’67  90w 
‘‘For  all  those  who  have,  or  once  had  a 
loving  grandparent,,  this  should  bring  the 
pleasure  of  recognition.  .  .  .  Marilyn  ingenu¬ 
ously  and  lovingly  recounts  the  delights  of 
being  with  Grandpa.  .  .  .  He  clearly  dotes  on 
Marilyn,  and  Marilyn  enjoys  to  the  hilt  every 
ploy,  eveiw  secret,  every  bit  of  petting  or 
teasing.  The  illustrations  pick  up,  with  engag- 
mg  simplicity,  the  warmth  and  humor  of  the 
text.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:99  Ap.22  ‘67  60w 


BORDIN,  RUTH  B.  The  modern  manuscript 
library,  by  Ruth  B.  Bordin  and  Robert  M. 
Warner.  151p  $4  Scarecrow 
026  Manuscripts  66-13734 

oEd^bs-Pters  are  devoted  to  collecting  policies 
and  procedures;  .  .  .  preparation  of  inventories, 
S-Pil  catalog  cards;  special  problems 
posed  by  contemporary  twentieth-century  col¬ 
lections;  questions  of  staffing  and  financing;  .  .  . 
and  the  relationship  of  the  manuscript  library 
to  its  researchers.  Such  .  .  .  problems  as  mone¬ 
tary  evaluations  provided  to  donors  for  tax  pur- 
ESSI®’.;,  bteraiw  property  rights,  legal  uses  of 
pnotoduplication  devices,  restrictions  governing 
study  of  oral  history  transcripts,  and  the 
prospects  for  automated  information  retrieval 

bfblio-gr’aphiea**®**^®*’®*^-”  Chapter 


Each  facet  of  a  well-rounded  manuscripts 
1®  .JPStructIvely  discussed,  .  .  .  [but] 
rSWr?  ®  .Management  of  Archives 

1966],  the  book  is  not  innovative,  although 
there  is  need  for  innovation  in  the  field  it 
•  ■  •  Acquisiti9n  of  photocopies  to  but- 
aEg.®®  .Pi^-PPscript  holdings  misses  attention,  as 
*be  administration  of  manuscripts  on  ml- 
qfnn  ^  fh'a  "1  ^bere  la  however,  a  good  discus- 
legal  problems  of  pnotocopying  and 
the  acute  problem  posed  by  ‘loss  of  control’  of 
prwtocopied  material..  ...  In  this  reviewer’s 
.ludgment,  too  much  time  in  manuscript  libraries 
IS  ^ent  in  .the  kind  of  minute  subject  analysis 
of  manuscripts  advocated  by  the  authors;  T.  R 
SEjo3.’i?”berg  s  innovative  ‘broad  subject’  ap- 
Berner  *"  ^  better  guide  to  practice.”  R.  C. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:138  Mr  ’67  420w 

®iv.”® +’  •*'b®  authors]  have  provided  a 
training  courses  for  sorely-needed 
archivist.s.  .  .  Manuscripts  are  an  exciting 
topic,  but  of  course,  the  donkey-work  that  they 
®ntail  IS  scarcely  exciting,  so  we’ll  excuse  the 
tnEbor®  their  pedestrian  prose,  and  commend 
spreading  enlightenment  as  they  tread 
oE^*^®  /amiliar  paths.  Their  advice  is  prac- 
^  by.,the  uses  of  ad- 

vlmT^bile  no  bible,  this  volume  with 
Lithographies  and  useful  appendices, 
should  become  a  useful  tool  in  library  schools 
and  manuscript  archives.”  C  W  Mann 
Library  J  91:4077  S  15  ’66  380w 
This  concise  volume  ...  is  written  with  firm 
understanding  of  current  problems!  biu  llwa™ 
wun  a  touch  or  ffood  humor.  .  .  rit  is  ani 
mdispensable  guide  to  the  new  manuscript  II- 
brarian  and  [a]  useful  reference  tool  in  any 
or  smal7^  Hn  manuscript  collections,  large 
dnctt^h-  tit]  IS  also  recommended  as  intro- 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  30w 

Horn  8k  43:454  Ag  ’67  60w 


bv^A'^  garden: 

Ca^hcart  Borer. 

914.21  Covent  Garden.  London— Description 

67-1 9420 

lts"^^e1irhY!d°*’fi^?Ji®  the  story  of  the  area  “from 
ICS  earnest  days  as  the  Convent  Garden  of 

as‘ the  ^clntre^  Of®  pU^Tw  its  heydav 

^  was  best  in  theatre 
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fortunes  of  the  surrounding  Institutions:  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane;  ...  its  rival  the 
Opera  House;  [and]  the  Inigo  Jones  church  of 
St  Paul.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


.  Although  [Miss  Borer]  uses  a  rapid  skim- 
ming-of-the-cream  approach  (names,  dates, 
and  incidents  stumble  over  each  other)  she 
clearly  delineates  the  atmosphere  of  each  era. 
This  IS  particularly  so  in  the  short  section  on  the 
history  of  literature,  drama,  and  music.  Inter¬ 
ested  readers  v.fill  use  this  book  as  a  survey 
for  more  intense  study.  The  photographs  are 
contemporary  and  serviceable,  while  the  older 
engravings  are  charming.  Recommended  for 
large  history  collections.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  92:2766  Ag  ’67  120w 
"This  is  Mr.  Kersting’s  second  book  of  pic- 
tjires  of  London  since  his  iovely  Portrait  of 
Westminster  three  years  ago.  .  .  .  Here  one  of 
the  best  is  of  the  auditorium  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House:  just  an  empty  theatre,  fully 
lighted,  but  it  seems  mysteriously  filled  by  the 
caryatids,  as  if  with  a  living  and  absorbed 
audience.  .  .  .  Covent  Garden  seems  to  inspire 
affection  and  gaiety.  Clemence  Dane  [London 
Has  a  Garden,  BRD  1965]  wrote  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  past  and  present,  as  if  they  were  all  her 
personal  friends;  Miss  Borer  has  written  this 
attractive  history  in  something  of  the  same 
spirit.  .  .  .  [She]  continuaily  refers  to  the 
arcades  in  front  of  the  houses  on  the  sides  of 
the  market  as  the  piazzas.  Already  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  it  was  complained  that  a 
piazza  is  not  an  arcade,  but  a  public  square 
or  market  place.  .  .  .  The  mistake  has  per¬ 
sisted.  But  Miss  Borer  might  have  pointed  it 
out.” 

TLS  pSGO  Ad  27  ’67  240w 


BORGES,  JORGE  LUIS.  A  personal  anthology; 
ed.  and  with  a  foreword  by  Anthony  Ker¬ 
rigan.  21  Op  $5  Grove 

868  66-29764 

“The  author  has  put  together  those  pieces  on 
which  he  would  like  his  reputation  to  rest;  they 
are  not  arranged  chronologically,  but  with  an 
eye  to  their  ‘sympathies  and  differences.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  anthology  contains  short 
stories,  essays,  poems,  parables  and  sketches, 
many  of  -which  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  Identity.  This  volume  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1962  in  Argentina  entitled  Antologla 
Personal.  For  previous  works  see  Ficciones  and 
Labyrinths  (both  BRD  1962). 


“[For]  Borges  reality  is  illusion  and  illusion 
is  reality.  .  .  .  PIls  most  characteristic  mode  is 
a  kind  of  tale  that  partakes  of  the  myth,  the 
parable,  the  essay,  and  the  prose  poem,  and 
whose  forebears  are  Kafka  and  Mallarme.  ,  .  . 
The  most  magnificent  thing  about  Borges  is  his 
style,  which  deserves  that  phrase  much  tossed 
about  in  art  criticism,  magic  realism.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  whether  what  he  writes  is  the 
sheer  matter-of-fact  description  of  the  in¬ 
effable,  or  the  most  lyrical  hyperbole  for  some¬ 
thing  utterly  mundane.  ...  I  cannot  always 
agree  with  Borges’  choices:  some  of  the  in¬ 
clusions  I  in  this  selection]  are  merely  pleasant 
trivia,  whereas  the  omissions  comprise  such 
favorites  of  mine  as  ‘The  Immortal’  and  'The 
Library  at  Babel.’  .  .  .  [These  writings  are 
arranged]  in  thematically  related  clusters,  so 
that  the  line  of  force  of  his  thought  becomes 
clear.  And  some  of  the  most  breathtaking 
stories  are  here.  .  .  .  [However]  the  transla¬ 
tions  are,  on  the  whole,  regrettable.”  John 
SinTon 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  23  ’67  2500w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  IVlonitor  pll  Ap  6  ’67 
430w 

Reviewed  by  Ronald  Christ 

Commonweal  86:615  S  29  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  bv  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:1834  My  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Victor  Lange 

New  Repub  156:30  My  20  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  16  ’67  1500w 


New  Yorker  43:150  Ap  1  ’67  70w 
‘‘[In  19')1,  Borges]  shared  the  International 
Publishers  Prize  with  S.amue!  Beckett;  and  .  .  - 
since  then,  [he]  has  been  making  his  slow  way 
into  the  favor  of  others— generally  the  fervent 
voung  and  hip.  Borges  is  tqugh_  nieat.  Swal¬ 
lowed  whole,  he  will  either  stick  in  the  craw  or 
nourish  as  few  writers  of  our  time  do.  ...  He 
insists  that  the  reader  go  all  the  way  to  meet 
him  He  will  never  achieve  mass  popularity, 
but 'it  is  likely  that  he  Is  one  of  the  few  living 


writers  whose  permanence  is  assured.  .  .  . 
There  is  either  no  narrative  line  or  only  a 
fragmentary  one;  little  or  no  plot;  little  or  no 
characterization.  Often  there  are  no  characters. 
Borges's  concerns  lie  elsewhere — in  mystery  and 
conundrum,  puzzles  and  epiphanies,  in  niazes 
and  labyrinths.  .  .  .  [He]  makes  maximuni 
demands  upon  the  reader’s  imagination.’  Saul 
Maloff  „  „„„ 

Newsweek  69:92  Ap  3  ’67  700w 
‘‘[This  selection]  has  been  translated  ad¬ 
mirably  into  English,  principally  by_  Anthony 
Kerrigan  and  Alastair  Reid.  It  is  an  important 
^ork,  by  far  the  best  yet  available  to  the 
reader  with  no  Spanish  who  seeks  a  represen¬ 
tative  sampling  of  the  great  Argentine  writer. 
It  should  become  the  standard  introduction  to 
Borges  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
R.  (5.  Mead 

Sat  R  50:44  My  13  ’67  lOOOw 
Time  89:90  Mr  24  ’67  550w 


BORGESON,  GRIFFITH.  The  golden  age  of 
the  American  racing  car.  288p  11  815  Norton 
629.22  Automobile  racing  66-11651 

This  book  describes  "the  period  of  profes- 
■sional  American  auto  racing  between  the 
World  Wars,  and  especially  between  1919  ami 
the  Depression.  [Mr.  Borgeson  writes  about 
the]  steeply  banked  board  tracks  that  spremg 
up  around  the  country,  from  Sheep^eaa  Bay 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. .  to  Culver  City,  Calif.,  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1931:  and  of  the  development 
of  the  Miller  racing  cars,  which  dominated 
American  racing  for  nearly  two  decades.  .  .  . 
Sections  of  the  book  are  devoted,  to  the  imjor 
engineers  and  drivers  of  the  period — the  Due- 
senberg  brothers,  Leo  Goossen,  Harry  Miller. 
Louis  Chevrolet  Tommy  Milton  and  Frank 
Lockhart.”  (N’  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Appendixes 
of  American  board  tracks,  races.  records, 
engine  specifications.  Index. 

“This  handsome  book  is  a  fascinating  history 
of  the  golden  age  of  American  motorcar  rac¬ 
ing — roughly  1910-1930 — when  American  tech¬ 
nology  caught  up  with  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  surpas.sed  that  of  the  European  car  mak¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  historical  photographs  add  a 
nostalgic  aura  to  this  narrative  about  a  wild 
and  wooly  era  when  men  raced  on  board 
tracks  (ves  they  got  splinters)  and  drove  hard 
those  beautifully  con.structed  cars  we  now 
.stare  at  in  museums.  For  libraries  generaily. 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  92:131  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Eliot  Fremont- Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  olOO  D  4  ’66  170w 


BORGMANN,  DMITRI  A.  Beyond  language;  ad- 
venliures  in  word  and  thought.  338p  ii  $7.50 
Sci'ibner 

793.7  Word  games  67-15487 

This  is  a  collection  of  one  hundred  thirty- 
seven  word  puzzles  and  mind  teasers  by  the 
author  of  Language  on  Vacation  (BRD  1965). 
The  book  proceeds  “through  and  beyond  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  provinces  of  iogic,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  science,  mathematics,  and 
general  information.”  (Publisher’s  note)  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  problems  to  which  no  solutions  are  yet 
known  is  included.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr  Borgmann]  provides  an  informative  in¬ 
troduction  along  with  a  chapter  on  hints  an(i 
one  on  resolutions  that  are  immensely  helpful 
for  the  timid  player.  His  final  chapter.  The 
Correlator’  reveals  the  profounde.st  secrets  or 
'ogology.  Librarians  can  recommend  this  book 
to  any  vacationing  person  looking  for  a  new 
form  of  entertainment.”  K.  T.  Willis  , 
Library  J  92:2575  Jl  ’67  llOw  [TA] 
“This  is  a  book  for  the  tired  scientist,  mathe¬ 
matician  or  logician.  But  the  word  games  that 
Dmitri  Borgmann  has  collected  for  his  trip  into 
the  secret  world  beyond  language  also  can  be 
plaved  by  the  ordinary  reader,  particularly  if 
he  is  a  genius.  .  .  .  [Borgmann]  likes  to  dream 
up  nuzzle.s  based  on  Q  words,  paradoxes  hom¬ 
onyms.  palindromes,  anagrams,  acronyms  and 
aci-ostic.s.  all  of  which  require  something  more 
than  a  smidgin  of  esoteric  knowledge.” 

Time  90:92  Ag  18  ’67  3G0w 


BORKLUND.  CARL  W.  Men  of  the  Pentagon: 
from  Forrestal  to  McNamara.  236p  $5.95 

Praeger 

353.6  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

66-18890 

“This  book  traces  the  general  history  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  the  profiles  of 
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CORK  LUND,  C.  W.— Continued 
eight  men  .  .  .  who  have  occupied  the  top  job 
in  the  Pentagon.  .  .  .  The  author  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Armed  Forces  Management  mag¬ 
azine.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:362  Ja  1  ’67  600w 
"By  devoting  chapters  of  roughly  equal 
length  to  each  of  the  eight  Secretaries  [the 
author]  ignores  the  vast  differences  both  in 
their  lengths  of  time  in  office  and  in  their  liis- 
torical  importance.  .  .  .  [He]  lias  chosen  to 
focus  almost  ecxclusiveiy  on  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  internal  and  military  aspects — civil¬ 
ian-military  conflicts,  interservice  warfare, 
budget  fights,  the  B-36  vs.  the  aircraft  car¬ 
rier.  and  so  forth — and  in  so  doing  he  has 
largely  ignored  the  broader  implications  of  the 
Department’s  growing  influence  in  the  nation’s 
social,  economic,  and  political  affairs.  Even 
Mr.  Borklimd’s  portraits  of  the  eight  Secre¬ 
taries  are  uneven  and  often  blurred.  He  gives 
us  too  many  facts  and  too  few  insights.” 
Patrick  Anderson 

Book  Week  p3  D  25  ’66  1600w 
Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Kaplan 

Bill  Atomic  Sci  23:32  D  ’67  1950w 
Choice  4:750  S  ’67  ISOw 


Christian  Century  83:1512  D  7  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Coffman 

J  Am  Hist  54:195  Je  ’67  280w 
“[Mr.  Borldund]  draws  heavily  on  personal 
contact  with  .the  men  themselves  (where  still 
living)  .and  their  colleagues.  His  portraits  are 
srjarp,  incisive  and  as  complete  as  space  pei’- 
rmts.  They  are  also  critical  but  the  criticism 
IS  always  tempered  by  a  thorough  understand- 
ing  pf  the  responsibilities  and  frustrations  of 
the  job.  Forrestal.  Johnson.  Marshall,  Lovett, 
Wilson,  McBlroy,  Gates  and  McNamara  wres- 
tled  with  those  respo^nsibilities  and  the  drama 
of  their  successes  and  failures  is  skillfully 
told  with  admirable  objectivity.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries  and  of  Interest  to  YA 
cioUections.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

Library  J  91:5597  N  15  ’66  160w  [YA] 
Library  J  92:354  Ja  15  ’67  130w 
“[This]  is. a  highly  entertaining,  very  read- 
able  book,  illustrated  with  many  excellent 

anecdotes— some  of  them  apocryphal  or  em¬ 
broidered — but  a  book  that  is  superficial, 
biased  in  some  places  and  in  others  inaccur- 
rate.  ....  [The  author’s]  accounts  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Forrestal,.  and  of  the  current  one,  McNamara, 
are  considerably  less  satisfactory,  because 
more  biased  aad  less  accurate,  than  the  pro- 
files  of  the  other  holders  of  the  office.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Borklund  has  done  less  than  credit  to 
Forrestal.  and  his  account  of  the  rivalries  and 
in-fig'liting  that  occurred  in  the  Pentagon 
deals  .  far  too  fently  with  the  politicians  of 
the  Air  E^rce  of  that  day  and  particularly  with 
Balden  Stuart  Symington.”  ja.  W. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  22  ’67  900w 


country  harvest.  377p 
$5.95  Lippincott  ^ 

...Natural  .history— Connecticut. 

Country  life — Connecticut  67-15498 

Nature,  editorials  culled  from  the  author’s 
column  in  the  Berkshire  Eagle  (Pittsfield 
I^ffissachusetts)  .  have  been  revised  for  inclusion 
here,  .the  articles  are  largely  reflections  and 
descriptions  of  country  life ^  on  [Borland’s] 
farm  near  Salisbury,  Connecticut.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  27:157  Ji  15  ’67  700w 

unfortunately  not  dated. 
Mr.  Borland  s  fans  will  definitely  relish  this 

fmm”®if  ^  nU  are  trying  to  get  away 

trom  It  all  will  eniov  thesf^  cpritip  mci+iA 
ruminations.”  William  Newman 

Library  J  92:1635  Ap  15  ’67  llOw 
“I  read  and  savored  every  word.  .  .  More 
than  escapist,  less  than  farmer,  [Mr.  Borland! 
IS  an  insatiable  cross-examiner  of  life  He  does 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  any  particula  r 
does  possess  the  patience  and  in¬ 
telligence  to  range  with  abundant  familiarity 
in  many  fields:  botany,  ornithology,  entomol- 
ogy.  agronomy,  silviculture.  .  [Plis]  flr^t 

brilliant  reteence  to  flying  flickers  with  white 
as  the  cottontails  of  the  world  of  birds 
should  not  have  been  repeated — one  of  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  column-writer.  Borland  varies  his 
chronicle  one  or  twice  with  d^ghtfffi  Inter¬ 


ludes  of  myth,  or  stories  of  local  characters, 
famous  (as  Ethan  Allen)  and  otherwise.” 
David  McCord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Je  25  ’67  ISOOw 

Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Perkin 

Sat  R  50:33  S  2  ’67  1060w 


BOROWSKI,  TADEUSZ.  This  way  for  the  gas, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  other  stories;  sel. 
and  tr.  by  Barbara  Vedder.  159p  $3.96  Viking 

67-21889 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  anecdotes 
inspired  by  the  author’s  concentration  camp 
experiences.'  He  survived  three  years  of  im¬ 
prisonment  at  Auschwitz  and  Dachau  and  took 
his  own  life  by  gas  in  1951. 


"[The  stories  are]  beautifully  translated  into 
English.  .  .  .  Here  lies  the  dilemma.  From  a 
literary  viewpoint  the  book  is  well  written,  but 
the  understandable  depravity  of  human  nature 
becomes  totally  disgusting.  .  .  .  Borowskl’s  re¬ 
current  theme  is  that  man  will  commit  any 
crime  under  any  condition  to  stay  alive.  ’ 
Bernard  Hrlco 

Best  Sell  27:245  O  1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

Commentary  44:77  D  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:132  N  ’67  220w 


rteviewea  oy  Artnur  curiey 

Library  J  92:4174  N  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Library  J  92:4272  N  15  ’67  150w  [YA] 
“[Borowski’s  collection]  is,  at  least  in  trans¬ 
lation,  an  achievement  of  direct  and  courageous 
observation.  The  vocabulary  of  moral  outrage 
has  helped  us  to .  live  with  the  concentration 
camp  whhout  helping  us  to  live  Imaginatively  in 
It.  .  .  .  But  Borowski  looks  at  the  concentration 
camp  as  if  it  were  first  of  all  a  community  of 
*^®*^  women,  governed  by  unalterable  in- 

stuicts  and  formed  by  necessary  habits.  .  .  . 
LHis]  terse  descriptions,  almost  anecdotal  in 
form,,  become  an  oblique  commentary  on  the 
negotiations  we  conduct  daily  in  our  own.  civ- 
But  in  the  last  forlorn  pages  we 
suddenly  discover  how  much  that  sympathetic 
watchfulness  cost  Borowski.”  Simon  Gray 

New  Statesman  73:622  My  5  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pSl  N  19  ’67  900w 
“The  translations,  particularly  of  [the]  story 
Home,’  convey  a  sense  of  the 
ettqrt  this  jjrave  writer  must  have  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  dreadful  experience.  .  .  .  This  fine 
desperate  book  makes  painful  reading;  yet, 
somehow,  it  is  not  depressing  ” 

TLS  p833  S  21  ’67  160w 


BURRADAILE,  VIOLA,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Strasburg 
manuscript.  See  Strassbiirger  manuskTilt 


BORROFF,  MARIE. 
Green  Knight.  See 
Knight 


tn  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Gawain  and  the  Glreen 


BORTON  DE  TREVINO, 

Trevino,  E.  B.  de 


ELIZABETH.  See 


Vi  CHANDRA, 

the  Vedas.  See  Vedas 


Hymns  from 


acns  I  UN, 


Boston.  94p 


VI.  ine  sea.  egs 
.50  Harcourt 


n.  by  Peter 

^  67-3334 

Joe  are  spending  the  summer  on 
3'“'^  their  companion— 
egg-shaped  stone — is  a  boy 
A  ™^®ehievous  and  elusive  sprite  who 
mid  Joe^”  niag-jc  for  Toby 

T?rnes  Bk  R)  ^  seven  to  ten.”  (N  V 


Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Travers 

My  °7°’57'^75®oV^  (spring  children’s  issue) 

Reviewed  by  Marjo^  Fisher 

10Q^*''®tian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  ’67 

Horn  Bk  43:460  Ag  ’67  lOOw 

a  'holffiav^  magic  as  transitory  as 

has  ,  been  perfectly  captured  and 
measured  by  the  respected  fantasy  author.  .  . 
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This  is  a  short  book  which  successfully  catches 
the  mood  of  fantasy,  and  it  is  especially  suited 
to  reading-  aloud  to  children  of  varying  ages. 
Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:2647  J1  ’67  90w 
“Any  children’s  writer  who  can  describe  a 
swarm  of  weekend  tourists  flocking  down  to  a 
beach  as  ‘a  complacent  army  of  intolerable 
menace’  has  my  loyalty.  This  loyalty  was  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  'The  Sea  Egg,’  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  maddeningly  unresolved  book. 

.  .  .  what  about  the  sea  egg?  Did  the  merman 
come  from  it — ^and  why  does  he  suddenly  van¬ 
ish?  We  are  never  sure.  The  fantasy  concludes 
as  abruptly  as  it  begins,  and  all  we  are  left 
with  is  a  prose  so  dazzling  and  sophisticated 
that  it  makes  most  children’s  books  seem  like 
primers.”  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  23  ’67  140w 
“As  she  did  in  the  wonderful  Green  Knowe 
Books  [An  Enemy  at  Green  Knowe,  BRD  1964 J, 
Miss  Boston  blends  sturdy  reality  and  opales¬ 
cent  fancy  in  a  story  remarkable  for.  its . atmos¬ 
phere  and  mood.  .  .  .  The  characterization  and 
dialogue  are  good,  there  is  suspense  in  the  plot 
and  pace  in  its  development,  but  the  great 
charm  of  the  story  is  in  the  narrati-ve  style, 
which  is  flowing,  sparkling,  and  polished.’  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:54  My  13  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  pll33  N  30  ’67  700w 


BOSTON  university  papers  on  Africa:  African 
history.  See  Butler,  J.  E.,  ed. 


BOSWELL,  CHARLES.  The  America;  tire 
story  of  the  world’s  most  famous  yacht.  27op 
il  $6.95  McKay 

387.2  America  (Tacht)  68-10959 

This  book  recounts  the  history  of  the 
schooner  America  which  took  the  one  hundred 
guinea  Cup  from  the  British  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  is  the  trophy  which  ^has  smce 
borne  the  “America’s”  name.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“Until  now  we  have  lacked  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  romantic  and  eventful  career  of 
the  ship  herself.  This  Mr.  Boswell  has  given 
us,  at  times  with  suffocating  detail;  for  no  one 
is  mentioned  without  his  military  or  naval  or 
business  career  presented  in  full  detail,  no 
matter  how  irrelevant.  Nevertheless  the  book 
is  delightfully  complete  in  many  details  about 
the  ‘America’s’  100-year  history  that  have 
never  been  dug  out  before.  To  anyone  at  all 
susceptible  to  the  charm  of  a  great  an^d  sea- 
kindly  craft  there  is  a  treasure  here  of  care¬ 
fully  researched  fact  and  honestly  presented 

surmise.”  A.tfred  Stanford 

surmise.  ^  world  pl6  S  24  ’67  900w 

“For  a  story  of  the  first  American  winner 
of  the  117-year-old  trophy,  readers  might  con¬ 
sider  this  book,  although  it  is  more  a  histoi-y 
of  the  men  involved  in  building,  buying  and 
selling  the  yacht,  than  of  the  schooner  itself. 
Numerous  excerpts  from  British  and  American 
newspapers  and  journals  of  the  1800  s  are  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  book,  and  help 
to  relieve  a  rather  adolescent  and  ponderous 
style.  Although  not  well  told,  the  sto^  is 
basically  an  intriguing  on^that  of  a  boat  im¬ 
portant  both  to  Civil  War  histoiw  and  to  yacht¬ 
ing’s  famous  trophy  races.”  Gail  Hitt 
ms,  s  la  Library^  92:3062  S  15  ’67  140w 


BOSWORTH,  ALLAN  R.  America’s  concen¬ 
tration  camps;  introd.  by  Roger  Baldwin.  283p 
il  $5.95  Norton 

940.54  Japanese  in  the  U.S.  .  World  War, 
1939-1945— Evacuation  of  civilians.  Concen- 
tra-tion  C8.mps  66-18086 

The  “author,  former  newspaperman,  and  re¬ 
tired  Navy  captain,  tells  [how]  .  .  .  m  the 
summer  of  1942,  about  110,000  people  of  Japa¬ 
nese  ancestry  were  removed  from  their,  homes 
and  businesses  and  placed  under  guard  in.  relo¬ 
cation  centers.  .  .  .  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of 
1945,  mass  exclusion  and  detainment  were 
revoked  following  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruling.”  (Sat  R)  Chronology.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Pusateri 

America  116:320  Mr  4  ’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  116:693  My  6  67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Goldbloom 
Book  Week  p4  Ap  2  ’67  2150w 


“Central  to  the  book  is  a  depiction  of  the  .ef¬ 
fects  relocation  had  on  individuals  .and  families. 
Drawing  on  eyewitness  accounts,  diaries  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  survivors,  Bosworth  details  the 
course  of  events  from  the  first  bewildering  days 
at  temporary  centers.  .  .  .  [He]  raises  many  em¬ 
barrassing  questions.  Why  weren’t  Italian  and 
German  immigrants  also  interned?  .  .  .  [He]  ex¬ 
plores  the  possibility  of  other  groups,  say 
the  Chinese,  being  victimized  in  the  same  way. 
More  realistically,  he  points  to  the  danger  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  still  extant  McCarran  act,  which 
provides  that  during  emergencies  suspected 
subversives  .  .  .  may  be  apprehended  ‘not  on 
the  basis  of  ra,ce  and  color  but  on  the  far  broad¬ 
er  and  more  dangerous  ground  of  thought  it¬ 
self.’  ”  Murray  Polner  „„„ 

Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  67  800w 
“Mr.  Bosworth  begins  [this  book]  with  toe 
climate  of  prejudice,  greed,  fear,  and  muddle 
that  so  m^led  the  judgment  of  responsible 
Americans  and  then,  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
emotionally  charged  title,  he  records  soberly 
and  factually  what  happened  to  the  Japanese- 
Americans  between  Jan.  29,  1942  and  June  30, 
1946.  His  text  is  well  bolstered  with  chapter- 
and-verse  footnotes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bosworth  goes 
into  the  histoiy  of  the  camps  in  detail  and, 
so  far  as  a  nonexpert  can  judge,  with  every 
attempt  at  fairness.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Mr  10 
’67  600w 

“Captain  Bosworth  (U.S.  Navy,  Ret.)  uses 
an  inordinate  amount  of  space  proving  how 
brave  the  Nisei  were  in  the  Army  and,  there¬ 
fore,  how  unfair  it  was  that  they  were  mis¬ 
treated.  He  fails  to  realize  that  detention 
should  never  have  occurred  simply  because 
in  a  democracy  these  things  are  not  supposed 
to  happen.  Most  of  the  book  is.  disjointed, 
meandering,  and  superficial.  Captain  Bosworth 
indulges  in  some  fantastic  theorizing  about 
how  the  histoi-y  of  West  Coast  discrimination 
against  Japanese-Americans  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Tokyo’s  embarkation  upon  war  in  general. 
Allen  Cohen 

Library  J  92:787  F  15  ’67  160w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  9  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  50:29  Mr  18  ’67  600w 
“In  retrospect,  the  story  of  the  relocation 
camps  adds  up  to  one  of  the  sorriest  chapters 
in  U.S.  histoi-y,  one  that  is  only  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  the  fact  that  the  internees 
were  treated  decently  in  the  centers.  It  is  a 
story  that  bears  retelling,  but  Bosworth  is  the 
wrong  man  to  do  it.  His  angry  account  lacks 
not  only  literary  grace  but  balance.  As  he 
fulminates  against  this  lapse  of.  democracy, 
the  author  descends  to  the  irrationality  that 
caused  it.” 

Time  89:100  F  17  ’67  390w 


BOUCHER,  ALAN,  ed.  Mead  Moondaughter  & 
other  Icelandic  folk  tales:  tr.  and  adapted  by 
Alan  Boucher;  il.  by  Karolina  Larusdottir. 
178p  $4.50:  lib  bdg  $4.27  ChUton  co. 

398.2  Folklore — Iceland  67-27857 

Most  of  the  24  tales  are  taken  from  the  cM- 
lection  of  Jdn  Amason,  who  recorded  and  pub¬ 
lished  Icelandic  folktales  a  century  ago.  Some 
“are  based  on  the  old  Icelandic  sagas  and  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  through  long  winter  evenings  near  the 
Arctic  Circle.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:676  J1  ’67  190w 


“Although  many  of  the  stories  have  motifs 
common  to  the  European  folk  tradition  .  ..  . 
only  two,  taken  from  a  20th-century  collection, 
are  easily  identifiable  as  variants  of  widely 
known  tales.  ...  A  stiff,  static,  matter-of-fact 
quality,  even  in  the  recounting  of  potentially 
exciting  or  chilling  events,  will  limit  the  book  s 
readership  and  its  use  by  stonTellers,  but  It 
should  be  in  large  folklore  collections.  .  .  . 
Grades  four  to  seven.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  92:3845  O  16  ’67  130w 
“Many  of  the  characters  and  situations  are 
familiar:  kings,  wicked  stepmothers,  poor  men  s 
sons  making  good,  wishes  and  spells,  and  a 
recognizable  Cinderella  in  Mead  Moondaughter 
herself.  What  makes  these  stories  unusual  is 
their  setting:  the  characters  move  in  a  strange 
land,  cold  and  bleak  and  difficult.  .  .  .  These 
are  fascinating  and  varied  stories,  well  told 
by  Dr.  Alan  Boucher.  Some  are  no  more  than 
brief  explanations  of  sayings  or  local  legends, 
but  some  are  complex  and  sophisticated.  .  .  . 
The  drawings  are  by  an  Icelandic  artist,  and 
as  attractive  as  the  stories.” 

TLS  p450  My  26  ’67  140w 
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BOUCHER,  FRANQOIS.  20,000  years  of  fash¬ 
ion;  a  history  of  costume  and  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  [Eng-  title:  A  history  of  costume  in  the 
West].  441p  il  col  il  maps  $17.50  Abrams 
746.9  Costume  CG-12103 

The  “director  of  the  French  Union  of  the 
Costume  Artsl  and  (honorarily)  the  Musde  Car- 
navalet  dwells  chiefly  on  ‘middle  and  upper- 
class  French  civilian  costume.’  From  the  two 
collections  with  which  he  is  connected  and 
others  (some  American)  he  has  assembled  [this 
pictorial  survey].’’  (Library  J)  Index. 


“A  gorgeous,  informative  picture  album.  Un¬ 
gratefully,  the  index  omits  names  of  the  artists 
and  designers  whose  work  adorns  every  page, 
and  there  is  no  credit  line  for  the  translator. 
Otherwise,  highly  recommended.”  S.  C.  Gross 
Library  J  92:1822  My  1  ’67  130w 
“[This]  should  be  a  standard  work  for  many 
years  to  come.  [It]  is  the  culmination  of  Fran- 
gois  Boucher’s  lifelong  study  of  historical  cos¬ 
tume.  .  .  .  There  are  chapters  on  prehistoric 
costume,  costume  in  the  ancient  East,  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  classical  p'eriods,  then 
on  costume  in  Europe  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  present  century.  Although  French  cos¬ 
tume.  naturally,  takes  first  place  against  the 
European  background,  the  dress  of  other  count¬ 
ries  is  examined  and  special  influences  or  di¬ 
vergences  discussed.  .  .  .  Boucher  not  only  sees 
dress  as  evidence  of  social  change  catching 
the  spirit  of  its  time,  but  also  sees  the  com¬ 
mercial  pressures  and  technical  innovations 
which  often  He  deeply  buried  beneath  the 
luxury  and  leisure  of  fashion.  .  .  .  [He]  has  an 
eye  which  nothing  escapes.  .  .  .  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  _  generous  in  quantity  and  masterly  in 
selection,  are  beautifully  reproduced  .  .  .  Each 
one  is  fully  documented  and  the  commentary 
on_  them  moves  skilfully  from  style  to  style 
pointing  out  the  significant  detail.  .  .  .  Impres¬ 
sive  and  important  as  the  book  is  in  itself.  It 
also  opens  the  way  for  further  research.” 

TLS  p572  Je  29  ’67  700w 


BOULDING,  KENNETH  E.  The  impact  of  the 
social  sciences.  117p  $3.75  Rutgers  univ.  press 
301.2  Social  sciences  66-64653 

This  book  is  an  expansion  of  “the  1966 
+  s-nd  .Haley  Lectures  .  .  .  given  annually 
fir  University  of  Puget  Sound.  Tacoma, 
Washington,  by  a  scholar  distinguished  for  his 
work  in  the  Social  Studies  or  the  Humanities. 
The.  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  present 
original  .analyses  of  some  intellectual  problems 
confronting  the  present  age.  .  .  .  The  author 
explores  the  effects  of  today’s  social  sciences 
economics,  international  relations,  and 
the  .held  of  ethics,  religion,  and  law.  ...  A  final 
section  analyzes  the  misallocation  of  resources 
—in  particular  Intellectual  resources — ^which 
handicap  the  processes  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


course,  correct  in  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  present  effects  of  social 
science  theoiy  upon  society  are  simply  too 
mcipient  to  .be  comprehensively  assessed. 
However  in  .its.  short  history,  modern  social 
science  has  si^ificantly  transformed  attitudes 
toward  man  s  .  behavioral  and  societal  charac¬ 
teristics, .  and  it  IS  from  this  point  that  Bould- 
ing  begins  his  personal  evaluation  of  the 
mhuence,  problems,  and  limitations  of  scientific 
social  inquiry  .  Some  30  years  ago,  R. 
Lynd  s  Knowledge  for  What?  [BRD  1939] 
social  investigation:  now 
Bouldmg  has  added  a  new,  important  dimen- 
sc?ence°”  understanding  of  whither  social 

Choice  4:318  My  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lee 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  13  ’67  120w 
I  Moulding  writes  with  great 

■  ni’  'r.  ^  +  uiust  be  taken,  to  task 
lor  Ills  l3^S6S  of  contont.  ,  ,  ,  Considor  for 

attitude  toVard 
.attitude  characterized  by  a  com- 
bina.tion  .of  irreverence  and  obtuseness 

tiim  with  a  sense  of  superiority^ 
over .  the  thinkers  of  the  past  that  all  his 
genuine  professions  of  modesfy  cannot  conce^ 

*  ;  Professor  Boulding.  like  many  leading 

social  scientists,  .is  so  enchanted  by  ^method o? 
l^pgical  considerations  that  he  hardly  ever  has 
time  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks!  One 

Juternational-systemsl  theory 
that  it  IS  (lopernican,  parametric,’  .  .  and 
aggregative.’  All  right,  then,  but  what  does 

-t 

Commentary  43:101  Ap  ’67  1500w 


“This  scholarly  work  ...  is  a  logical,  force¬ 
ful  presentation,  but  not  every  viewpoint  or 
conclusion  will  be  endorsed  by  all  readers. 
Technical  terminology  and  complex  phraseology 
preclude  general  reading.  Sociologists  and 
social  science  teachers  should  find  it  stimu¬ 
lating.  For  academic  libraries.”  M.  D.  Harris 
Library  J  91:5988  D  1  ’66  140w 


BOULLE,  PIERRE.  My  own  River  Kwai:.  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Xan  Fielding  [Eng  title; 
The  source  of  the  River  Kwai].  214p  $5.95 
Vanguard  , 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Asia,  South¬ 
eastern.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Personal 
narratives.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Secret 
seiwice  67-29216 

The  author  of  the  no-O-el  The  Bridge  Over  the 
River  Kwai  (BRD  1954)  describes  his  experien¬ 
ces  as  a  secret  agent  in  World  War  II.  In  1936, 
he  “went  to  Malaya  as  a  rubber  planter.  In 
1939  he  was  called  up  in  the  French  forces  in 
Indo-China.  When  France  collapsed,  he  fled 
to  Singapore,  where  he  joined  the  Free  French 
Mission.  After  the  Japanese  invasion,  he  was 
sent  via  Ran.goon  and  the  Burma  Road  to 
Kunming  to  establish  contact  with  Kuomintang 
forces.  There  he  infiltrated  as  a  guerrilla  into 
Indo-China,  where  he  was  captured  in  1942. 
He  escaped  in  1944  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
British  plane.  He  served  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  with  Special  Force,  Calcutta.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Originally  published  in  1966  entitled  Aux 
sources  de  la  Riviere  Kwai. 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  9  ’67 
350w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:126  D  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:3629  O  15  ’67  170w 
“The  book  Is  a  humorous,  personal  recollec¬ 
tion  that  illuminates  some  little-known  areas  of 
the  war  in  Asia,  when  South  Vietnam  was  still 
called  Cochin-China.  .  .  .  [It]  is  full  of  evoca¬ 
tive  flashbacks.  .  .  .  ‘Eventful,  often  absurd 
adventures,’  Boulle  calls  his  experiences  in 
what  seems  to  have  been  none  too  useful  a 
career  as  an  intelligence  agent.  In  the  process, 
however,  he  learned  a  great  deal  about  many 
curious  breeds  of  Asian,  which  he  passes  along 
to  the  reader  with  good-humored  footnotes  cau¬ 
tioning  against  the  familiar  traveler’s  mistake 
of  going  to  China  ‘with  the  idea  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  fondly  imagining  that  the  Chinese  reply 
to  the  questions  they  are  asked.’  In  sum.  this 
is  a  pleasant,  amusing  book  with  moments  of 
high  excitement  and  much  vivid  description  of 
a  remote  part  of  the  world.”  Robert  Trumbul] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  O  15  ’67  lOOOw 
New  Yorker  43:246  N  25 ’67  150w 

enjoyed  the  subtle  irony  of  A 
[BRD  1961]  and  the  high  drama 
®^  Uridge  over  the  River  Kwai  appre¬ 

ciate  Pierre  Boulle’ s  gift  for  turning  his  books 
on  war  and  spies  intO'  real  literature.  His  new 
book  is  a  _  sensibly  and  sensitively,  modestly 
and  charmingly  written  account  of  his  ‘incon¬ 
gruous  adventures’  as  a  Free  French  secret 
•  -n  [Uoulle’s]  narrative  has  plenty  of 
what  he  (^lls  morbid  excitement.’  It  becomes 
well-mgh  breathtaking  in  the  description  of  his 
harrowing  passage  in  a  raft  down  the  torrential 
Nam-Na  River  on  a  nebulous  secret  mission  that 
led  [him] ,  _  by  way  of  a  Vichyite  prison  in 
Hanoi,  to  his  new  career  as  the  writer  of  some 
of  the  bMt  books  on  the  craft  of  espionage.” 
Ladislas  Farago 

Sst  R  50:31  N  18  ’67  450w 
.  “Thi.s  is  a  slight  mernoir.  the  moments  of  real 
intere^  are  few  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
read.  Stories  of  unsuccessful  adventure,  how¬ 
ever  heroic  tend  to  be  dull.  M.  Boulle’s  is  no 
exception.  It  will,  however,  undoubtedly  be  *0° 
interest  to  hi.s  admirers:  thanks  to  Mr  Fielding' 
they  raay  well  forget  that  it  is  a  translation.” 
TLS  p500  Je  8  ’.67  SOOw 


Kenn^d:k'312^f5'^95Dia?'presf 

,,  67-12691 

Ot  tile  same  generation  as  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Barney  James  in  this  novel  views  the 
successes  and  failures  of  that  generaUon  in 
terms  of  Kennedy  and  Dave  Doremus  lifelong 
friend  of  Barney  and  a  man  who  actually  knew 

Barney ^nd^hiq^S®fn'^^^  ®/  *^®  .assassination 
i>arney  and  his  wife  cancel  a  cruise  with  r)flvp 

ar^  his  latest  wife.  Months  later  the  cruise 
takes  place,  and  by  that  time  Barney  hal 
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come  to  learn  more  about  Dave’s  personal  and 
financial  involvements.  An  examination  of 
values  and  a  series  of  violent  events  culminate 
in  Dave’s  suicide.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J  Corbett 

America  116:289  P  25  ’6'7...270w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke  ^ 

Best  Sell  26:430  Mr  1  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Robie  Macauley 

Book  Week  pl7  P  5  ’67  850w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  16 
’67  47 Ow 

Previewed  by  Don  Crinldaw 

Commonweal  86:373  Je  16  ’67  950w 

Reviewed  by  IC  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:114  P  ’67  260w 

”No  brief  review  can  hint  at  the  power  of 
individual  scenes  or  the  superbly  sustained 
point  of  view  in  this  novel.  It  takes  a  wan  view 
of  the  human  situation,  and  the  theme  of  lives 
not  turninK  out  as  planned  is  paralleled  by  the 
events  in  Dallas.  Conservative  libraries  that 
have  heretofore  ignored  Mr.  Bourjaily  should 
consider  adding  this:  the  sex  scenes  are  in¬ 
frequent  and  in  good  taste.  The  book's  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  Literary  Guiid  should  enlarge  its 
public.  In  spite  of  an  occasional  contrivance 
this  is  one  of  the  few  really  memorable  novels 
in  recent  years.”  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:6108  D  16  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  Simon  Gray 

New  Statesman  73:840  Je  16  ’67  700w 

“The  man  who  knew  Kennedy  didn’t  know 
him  very  weil.  I'm  almost  as  intimate  with 
Lyndon  Johnson.  I  met  him  once.  .  .  .  Bour- 
jaily’s  response  to  John  Kennedy’s  death  is  to 
gag  on  the  poison  in  our  culture.  He  cries 
against  the  insane  assassination — it  occurs  at 
the  start  of  the  novel — by  describing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  another  attractive  American,  who 
should  have  flouri.shed  and  enriched  lives  near 
him  if  our  culture  were  safe  for  good  men.  .  .  . 
One  keeps  wishing  the  artist  in  Bourjaily  were 
more  in  evidence  to  show  us.  not  tell  us.  how 
people  come  apart.  .  .  .  [He!  seems  hung  up  on 
nostalgia,  anti- nihilism,  lost  innocence.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  changing  characters 
we  get  reports  on  changes.  .  .  .  Why  does  Dave 
seem  a  statistic  instead  of  a  casualty?  Because 
Bourjaily  forces  his  novel  beyond  fiction  into 
the  mists  of  social  psychology.  .  .  .  fThisl  is  a 
problem  all  right.  First  problem:  Will  the  real 
Dave  Dor  emus  please  step  forward?”  Webster 
Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  29  ’67  950w 
New  Yorker  43:149  My  27  ’67  190w 


“Bourjaily  is  an  extremely  skillful  author, 
except  when  a  locker-room  rhetoric  creeps  into 
his  prose.  .  .  .  Reading  fthisl  is  like  browsing 
back  through  old  Murray  Kempton  columns — 
there  are  acres  of  .sweet  sentiment  and  reason, 
with  occasional  jabs  still  sharp  and  timely, 
but,  somehow,  a  hit  benign  in  light  of  current 
events.  Bourjaily  is  obsessed  with  what  a 
really  decent  man  looks  like  and  how.  or  if,  he 
can  live  gracefully  among  his  fellows  in  a  world 
of  fading  joys  and  tarnishing  reveries.  This 
constant  preoccupation  is  usually  the  very 
thing  that  prevents  his  characters  from  realiz¬ 
ing  their  dream.  In  the  end,  Bourjaily’ s  lament 
becomes  increasingly  like  Frangois  Villon’s: 
‘Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?’  Sadly 
enough,  the  answer  is:  melted.”  S.  K.  O. 

Newsweek  69:94  Ja  30  ’67  280w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:35  F  4  ’67  850w 


“Amid  the  flood  of  nonfiction  about  the 
Kennedy  era  and  its  end.  Bourjaily’s  new 
novel  is  the  first  effort  to  capture  its  impact  In 
fiction.  His  book  emerges  as  a  civilized  and 
affecting  account  of  how  the  generation  closest 
to  Kennedy  in  age  and  aspirations  took  his 
death.  .  .  .  fThisl  is  an  evocation  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  whole  generation,  from  the  10<i  Wings 
cigarettes  of  the  depression  to  the  melodies  of 
forgotten  songs  and  long-silenced  dance  bands. 
The  author’s  dialogue  rings  as  accurately  as 
John  O’Hara’s  and  the  New  England  pride  of 
place  and  family  are  handled  with  the  sureness 
of  J.  P.  Marquand.  The  rhythm  of  the  seas 
moves  through  the  novel's  pages,  from  an  idyl¬ 
lic  postwar  voyage  down  the  New  England 
coast  to  the  final,  brilliant  set  piece,  a  Carib¬ 
bean  cruise  over  which  Dave  s  doom  gathers 
like  a  rifle  slowly  being  sighted  down  a  sunny 
avenue.  ,g,j, 


TLS  p663  Je  22  ’67  1200w 


BOURNE,  DOROTHY  DULLES.  Thirty  years 
of  change  in  Puerto  Rico;  a  case  study  of 
ten  selected  rural  areas  [by]  Dorothy  Dulles 
Bourne  and  James  R.  Bourne.  411p  il  $15 
Praeger 

301.3  Puerto  Rico — Social  conditions.  Social 
change  66-26558 

“in  1932  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Insular  Goverment  of  Puerto  Rico  made  a 
study  of  the  areas  served  by  ten  Second  Unit 
Schools  (so  called  because  these  schools 
accepted  students  from  one-room  rural  schools, 
offering  the  first  three  grades  of  instruction). 
.  .  .  A  comparison  between  the  findings  of 
that  study  and  the  ‘present  situation  in  these 
ten  communities  forms  the  basis  for  the  present 
study.’  ”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliogi'aphy. 


“The  authors  acknowledge  ‘the  assumption 
that  planning  is  desirable.’  Their  hope  is  that 
‘we  can  suppljr  useful  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  induced  social  changes  in  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  society  characterized  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  directed  plans.’  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  authors  have  succeeded  admirably. 
The  methodolgy  is  a  model  of  good  research 
technique.  .  .  .  What  this  study  clearly  shows 
(and  measures)  is  the  planned,  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  from  the  traditional  toward  the  modern  in 
ten  rural  communities  of  Puerto  Rico.  But  the 
study  has  limitations  which  are  equally  clear. 
No  attempt  is  made  (and  this  the  authors 
attest)  to  compare  urban  with  rural  residents; 
.  .  .  the  role  of  the  United  States  vis  a  vis 
change  in  Puerto  Rico  appears  to  have  been 
inadequately  assessed:  .  .  .  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  understand  the  migration  phenomenon 
of  the  last  decades.  ...  In  the  proliferating 
literature  on  Puerto  Rico,  this  study  has  an 
important  place.”  F.  M.  Cordasco 

Am  Soc  R  32:673  Ag  ’67  650w 
“A  sympathetic  rather  than  a  critical  analy¬ 
sis  ...  of  changes  or  progress  in  Puerto  Rico 
mainly  based  on  10  case  studies  with  an  holis¬ 
tic  approach.  Poorly  organized  and  difficult  to 
read,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  social  worker’s  type 
of  analysis  rather  than  a  socioeconomic  study 
in  depth  of  Puerto  Rican  progress  in  the  areas 
studied.  .  .  .  Useful  for  graduate  students,  and 
interesting  for  specialists  in  Latin  American 
problems  of  development.  .  .  .  No  index.” 

Choice  4:320  My  ’67  IlOw 


BOURNE,  JAMES  R.,  jt.  auth.  Thirty  years  of 
change  in  Puerto  Rico.  See  Bourne,  D.  D. 


BOUTON,  JOSEPHINE,  ed.  Favorite  poems 
for  the  children’s  hour;  il.  by  Bonnie  and 
Bill  Rutherford;  foreword  by  Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey.  358p  lib  bdg  $3.97  Platt 

808.81  Poetry — Collections — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-4583 

This  book  of  more  than  450  poems  for  chil¬ 
dren  is  “newly  revised  to  include  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  poetry  of  the  early  20th  centu^,  in¬ 
cluding  the  work  of  Eliot,  Cummings,  Yeats, 
Graves,  Farjeon,  and  others.”  (Library  J) 
“’rhe  poems  are  arranged  in  subject  group¬ 
ings:  .  .  .  the  four  seasons,  home,  the  city  and 
the  country,  love,  heroism,  fantasy,”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index  to  first  lines.  Author  in¬ 
dex.  For  first  edition,  entitled  Poems  for  the 
Children’s  Hour,  see  BRD  1928.  “Preschool  to 
grade  six.”  (Library  J) 


“A  standard  collection.  .  .  .  Poems  are  short 
and  subjects  meet  the  everyday  Interests  of  the 
child.  ...  A  good  source  of  material  for  read¬ 
ing  aloud  by  parents  and  teachers.”  Margaret 
Hodges 

Library  J  92:2443  Je  15  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Carolyn  Heilbrun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p55  My  7  ’67 

60w 


BOVILL,  E.  W.,  ed.  Missions  to  the  Niger;  v2-4. 
The  Bornu  mission.  1822-25;  pub.  for  the  Hak¬ 
luyt  society.  3v  11  pi  $25  Cambridge 

910.0961  Africa — Discovery  and  exploration. 
Niger  River  (64-21569) 

These  three  volumes  are  a  newly 

edited  and  annotated  publication  “of  the  ‘Nar¬ 
rative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern 
and  Centra)  Africa  in  the  Years  1822.  1823  and 
1824’  by  Major  D.  Denham.  Captain  H.  Clapper- 
ton  and  Dr  W.  Oudney  r2d.  edition,  published 
in  1826.  The  first  volume!  begins  with  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  introduction  .  .  .  followed  by  the  first  two 
annotated  chapters  of  the  Narrative,  together 
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BOVILL,  E.  W. — Continued 

with  reconstructed  itineraries  of  the  various  ex¬ 
peditions.  It  also  includes  some  additional  docu¬ 
ments  by  Denham  and  Oudney.  .  .  .  The  second! 
volume  covers  the  Mission’s  exploration  ol! 
Bornu  and  adjoining  countries,  with  notes  and 
itineraries.  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to 
Clapperton’s  account  of  his  exploration  of 
Hausa  and  his  stay  in  Sokoto.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossary  in  each  volume.  Bibliography 
and  index  in  volume  three.  For  volume  one  see 


“[This  edition]  reprints  the  plates  from  the 
second  edition  plus  some  of  the  more  lavishly 
illustrated  first;  it  omits  the  vocabulary  lists, 
the  natural  history  appendixes,  and  fragmentary 
translations  of  indigenous  literature  that  have 
now  been  more  fully  published  elsewhere.  [The] 
editor  offers  a  helpful  scholarly  introduction  in 
which  he  draws  heavily  upon  unpublished  Colo¬ 
nial  and  Foreign  Office  correspondence  relating 
to  the  Bornu  mission;  related  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  papers  (including  Denham’s  draft 
manuscript,  substantially  edited  and  cut  by 
John  Barrow),  .  .  .  and  contemporary  second¬ 
ary  literature,  much  of  which.  Bovill  convinc¬ 
ingly  argues,  was  actually  written  by  Barrow. 
Impressions  emerging  from  this  new  material  in¬ 
clude  Barrow’s  great  concern  not  to  admit  any 
contradiction  of  the  theory  that  the  Nile  and 
Niger  were  connected.  .  .  .  Clapperton’s  ac¬ 
count,  as  edited  by  Barrow,  [is]  not  perhaps  so 
clearly  or  fully  set  forth  as  Denham’s  but 
concerning  a  different,  and  very  important  part 
of  the  expedition.  .  .  .  The  essential  point  of 
Bovill’ s  new  edition  is  the  recognition  that  Den¬ 
ham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  were  the  first  to 
reach,  and  to  report  upon,  a  major  area  of 
Africa  that  was  to  undergo  great  upheaval 
before  again  being  visited  and  studied  in  com¬ 
parable  detail  later  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

.  .  .  [The]  edition  is  most  welcome.”  D.  D. 
Wiedner 

Am  Hist  R  73:192  O  ’67  600w 

“Eminently  readable,  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  for  the  exploration  and  history 
of  West  Africa.  .  .  .  Highly  usable  index.  A  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  anv  college  library.” 

Choice  4:1164  D  ’67  150w 

“As  we  have  come  to  expect,  Mr.  Bovill  as¬ 
sembles  his  cast,  sketches  in  the  diplomatic 
background,  and  recreates  the  administrative 
atmosphere  with  all  his  accustomed  skill.  What 
fascinates  most  perhaps  is  that  these  journeys 
should  have  taken  place  at  all.  .  .  .  While  [the 
trio]  discovered  nothing  new  about  the  Niger’s 
course,  they  filled  in  for  the  first  time  vast 
empty  spaces  on  the  map  of  Africa  lying  in  the 
triangle  Tripoli-Lake  Chad-Sokoto.  And  the  two 
survivors  returned  with  a  wealth  of  information 
on  natural  history,  politics,  tribes,  trade  and 
customs.  Both  Denham  and  Clapperton  made 
notable  journeys  on  their  own,  and  their  diaries, 
reproduced  in  full  and  most  ably  annotated, 
make  fascinating  reading.  .  .  .  Whatever 

their  failings,  these  [explorers]  were  men  of 
stature.  All  were  to  leave  their  bones  in 
Africa.  But  each,  before  dying,  was  to  contrib¬ 
ute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  And  in  turn  a 
great  debt  is  owing  to  the  Hakluyt  Society 
and  to  Mr.  Bovill  for  this  brilliant  and  schol¬ 
arly  revival.” 

TLS  p217  Mr  16  ’67  lOSOw 


BOWEN,  CATHERINE  DRINKER.  Miracle  at 
Dhiladelphia:  the  sto^  of  the  Constitutional 
convention.  May  to  September  1787.  346p  11 
S’?. 50  Little 

973.3  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention,  1787. 
U.S. — Constitutional  history  66-20798 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Greene 

Am  Hist  R  73:218  O  ’67  300w 

Choice  4:470  Je  ’67  180w 
Economist  223:vlii  Ap  15  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Feer 

J  Am  Hist  64:115  Je  ’67  500w 
Library  J  92:354  Ja  16  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Lobdell 

Nat  R  19:100  Ja  24  ’67  300w 

TLS  p503  Je  8  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Abbot 

Va  Q  R  43:337  spring  ’67  800w 


BOWEN,  HOWARD  R.,  ed.  Automation  and 
economic  progress;  ed.  by  Howard  R.  Bowen 
and  Garth  L.  Mangum.  170p  $4.96;  pa  $1.95 
Prentice-Hall 

301.2  Technology  and  civilization.  U.S. — - 
JiiConomlc  conditions.  Civilization.  Modern 

66-28109 

“The  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  in  1964  to  study  the 
effect  of  technological  change  on  the  economy. 
I  his  year  it  published  a  report  entitled  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  American  Economy,  as  well  as 
SIX  supplementary  volumes  of  studies  done  for 
it  by  various  experts.  This  book  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  report  plus  selections  from  10  of 
the  studies.”  (Library  J) 


The  authors  have  done  a  useful  service  in 
reducing  this  important'  set  of  volumes  to  man¬ 
ageable  proportions  for  classroom  work  and 
for  easy  reading.  Students  will  get  a  feel  for 
the  nature  of  technological  change,  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  economic  growth,  and  its  implications 
for  private  and  public  policies  in  relation  to  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  adjustment.  This  volume  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  Commission’s  Report 
or  the  supporting  studies,  which  should  be 
available  in  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:720  S  ’67  130w 

“The  Commission  focused  its  attention  on 
unemployment  and  came  to  the  controversial 
conclusion  that  high  unemployment  is  caused 
by  slow  .economic  growth.  However,  while 
technological  change  does  not  determine  how 
many  will  be  out  of  work,  it  often  determines 
who  they  will  be.  The  (Jommission  makes  a 
series  of  reconmiendations  that  could  lead  to 
years  of  debate.  The  two  most  provocative  are 
that  a  floOT  be  put  under  family  income  and 
that  the  Government  provide  work  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  This  important  book  is 
written  in  a,  vigorous,  straightforward  style  and 
^n  be  understood  by  the  informed  layman. 
F'urthermore,  it.  should  be  a  fertile  source 
information  for  scholars  and 
students.  Strongly  .recommended  for  most 
college  and  public  libraries.”  David  Coolev 
Library  J  91:6077  D  15  ’66  230w  ^ 

Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:532  My  16  ’67  380w 


BOWEN,  JOHN.  A  world  elsewhere.  217d  $4.60 
Coward-McCann 

™  .  66-14591 

.This  no'vel  is  “an  interweaving  of  clas¬ 
sical  legend  and  contemporary  story.  Its  set¬ 
ting  IS  on  Lemmos,  the  island  where  Philoc- 
tetes,  inheritor  of  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Hercules,  was  wounded  and  left  to  perish  by 
Odysseus  during  toe  Trojan  War.  Gareth  Payne. 
Minister  of  the  British  Crown  who  retires  to 
this  same  spot  to  write  and  study,  is  the 
modern  parallel.  His  moral  sense  has  been 
outraged  py  Questionable  political  maneuver- 
ings  at  home.  As  Gareth  Payne  imagines 
recreates  .and  writes  the  story  of  Philoctetes 
seems  to  follow  a  path  similar  to 
Weel  M  legendary  archer’s.”  (Publishers’ 


„  ,  among  imperfect  men  in  an  imperfect 

IS.  preferable  to  isolating  one’s  self. 

IS  the  theme  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  new 
novel,  his  fourth.  In  it.  Mr.  Bowen  has  written 
an  interestmg'  and  .attention-holding  story. 

A  tale  but  for  meaning—^ 

a  meaning  that  involves  truth,  deceit,  and 
honor  in  the  modern  world,  .  .  .  The  reader 
classical  legend,  particularly  with 
the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  will  find  the  ^ok 
the  more  meaningful,  but  enough  background 
supplied  to  enable  the  less  well-read 
follow  and  to  understand.”  J.  S. 

Best  Sell  26:389  F  1  ’67  490w 

Harper  234:136  My  ’67  340w 

fSn.Thtt 

to  captivate  admirers  of  mytooloe-v 
should  be  considered  fob  pul? 
R  H.  mnahuglf^"'*''^®™*”  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  92:132  .Ta  1  ’67  140w 
“PMIoctetes’s  story  is  told  by  Pavne  himself 
in  inteiwals  of  the  modern  plot:  myself  I  found 
|t  The  modern  narrative  Ig  moro 

lively:  toe  ermssary  sent  to  bring  Pavne  back 
is  a  shallow  young  political  careerist  who 
teams  up  enrpute  with  a  former  mistress  n^ 
working  for  the  BBC.  She.  and  Pa^e’l  ^ 
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happily  exiled  sister,  are  well  presented:  but  if 
John  Bowen's  purpose  was  to  ennoble  the  in¬ 
trigue  by  means  of  its  classical  parallel,  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  failed.  The  central  figure 
in  both  cases  remains  shadowy,  and  despite 
some  highly  skilled  counterpoint  the  book  con¬ 
trasts  oddly  with  Mr  Bowen’s  normally  assured 
and  distinguished  work.”  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  69:367  Mr.6  '66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Rhodes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  F  6  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Sat  R  50:41  Ja  28  ’67  500w 
TUS  pl61  Mr  4  ’65  650w 


BOWEN,  WILLIAM  G.,  jt.  auth.  Performing 
arts — the  economic  dilemma.  See  Baumol, 

W.  J. 


BOWEN-JUDD,  SARA  (HUTTON).  See  Woods, 

Sara 


ity.  Nearly  all  of  the  art  works  reproduced  are 
from  American  collections.  .  .  .  All  schools  with 
Far  Eastern  studies  programs  should  acquire 
this  book.” 

Choice  3:897  D  ’66  170w 
“The  nine  chapters  are  written  by  people  long 
schooled  in  their  specialties  and  they  have  cho¬ 
sen  their  illustrations  (over  three  hundred  of 
them — some  probably  not  previously  published) 
with  care.  The  reader  is  made  to  see  vividly 
both  the  differences  and  likenesses  of  eastern 
and  western  artistic  expression,  the  borrowings, 
the  parallelisms,  and  the  convergences.  .  .  . 
[However,  the  book]  deserves  to  have  been 
somewhat  better  edited.  .  .  .  Particularly  irri¬ 
tating  to  this  reviewer  are  the  blunders  in  the 
Chinese  material.  .  .  .  Slips  and  questionable  as¬ 
sertions  aside,  this  is  a  book  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  to  turn  to  again  and  again  if 
one  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  artistic  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  decades.  The  authors  have 
drawn  on  the  latest  archaeological  monographs, 
at  least  up  to  1961,  and  have  supplied  useful 
bibliographies.”  L.  C.  Goodrich 

Pacific  Affairs  39:153  spring-summer  ’66 
850w 


BOWERS 

Globe. 


,  GWENDOLYN.  At  the  sign  of  the 
186p  $3.76  Walck,  H.Z. 


66-7114 


“In  this  story  set  in  Shakespearian  England, 
the  author  tells  us  of  Kit  [Martyn]  and  of  his 
struggles  and  adventures  in  finding  himself  a 
suitable  trade.  Apprenticed  to  his  uncle  to  be¬ 
come  a  tanner.  Kit  is  unhappy,  and  when 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  Stratford  to  become 
apprentice  to  a  glovemaker  presents  itself,  he 
is  allowed  to  leave.  However,  once  there  he 
discovers  it  has  all  been  a  hoax.  Then,  though 
a  series  of  .  .  .  events.  Kit  .  .  .  finds  himself 
in  London  working  for  Mr.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Globe  Theatre.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


“An  absorbing  glimpse  into  16th-century 
English  town  and  country  life,  the  ways  of 
the  guilds  and  the  significance  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  any  field,  including  the  theatre.  Ages 
11-16.”  Ethna  Sheehan  ^  ^ 

America  115:553  N  6  66  130w  [TA] 

“It  all  makes  a  pleasant  story  and  moves 
with  sufficient  speed  to  capture  young  read¬ 
ers  If  the  characters  lack  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
fundity  they  are  nonetheless  believably  pre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  [Miss  Bowers]  has  Imbued  her 
story  throughout  with  a  fine  feeling  of  that 
vernal  freshness  and  intellectual  energy  so 
typical  of  the  Elizabethan  lyricists.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  book  must  enter  the  field^with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  handicap,  for  Elizabeth  Gray  created 
a  quite  similar  story  a  few  years  ago  with  I 
Will  Adventure  [BRD  1963]  while  Majchette 
Chute  had  already  done  it  once  and  for  all, 
and  most  marvelously,  in  The  Wonderful  Win¬ 
ter  [BRD  1954].”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  D  18  ’66  350w 
“[This]  is  richly  set  forth  and  should  cap¬ 
tivate  those  teen-agers^  who  like  to  read  of 
physical  adventures  (outwitting  ffie  scoundrels 
who  try  to  steal  an  unperformed  Shakespeare 
script)  as  well  as  of  adventures  of  the  mind. 
Henrietta  Buckmaster  -dio  xt  »  .ec 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  66 
90w  [TA] 

Horn  Bk  42:715  D  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  Marcelee  Gralapp 

Library  J  92:332  Ja  6  67  130w 


BOWIE,  THEODORE,  ed.  Langdon  Warner 
through  his  letters.  See  Warner,  L. 


BOWKER  ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  United  States  patent 
previews,  1965-1970:  assignments  of  pending 
patents  recorded  in  the  U.S.  patent  office. 
Jan.  1963-Jl.  1965.  1174p  ?90  Bowker  as¬ 

sociates.  Inc. 

016.608  Patents — Indexes  66-16543 

This  “reference  text  lists  the  pending  patents 
of  800  companies  that  comprise  the  bulk  .  .  . 
of  U.S.  Research  and  Development  efforts.  The 
pending  patents  are  tabulated  under  their  as¬ 
signed  companies  and  listed  alphabetically  by 
inventor  (s)  name,  and  include  title  (if  given) 
with  filing  date.”  (Library  J) 


“Since  Initial  patent  titles  are  often  non- 
inf  ormative,  e.g.  ’Process,’  ‘Product,’  ‘Device,’ 
etc.,  technical  disclosure  Is  generally  mlnlmaL 
Approximately  60,000  assigned  inventions  are 
listed,  aroimd  60  percent  of  which  would  be 
expected  to  issue  as  patents  in  the  period 
1965-70.  This  represents  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  pending  applications  which  numbered 
197,288  as  of  December  28,  1965.  Future  vol¬ 
umes  are  to  be  based  on  applications  by  U.S. 
concerns  which  issue  overseas  in  non-examin¬ 
ing  countries.  Of  limited  utility  even  to  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  and  patent  practitioners.  Not 
recommended  for  colleges  or  universities." 

Choice  3:891  D  '66  250w 

“No  synopsis  of  pending  patent  or  those  im- 
assigned  to  companies  are  given  thus  making 
this  a  highly  limited  value  reference.  Its  only 
positive  asset  is  that  the  Government  patent 
office  files  which  were  searched  in  compiling 
this  listing  were  closed  to  public  access  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1965:  thus  making  this  text  unique  in 
that  it  Is  the  only  patent  pending  record  for 
those  filed  between  January  1963  through  July 
1965  in  public  domain.  Its  extremely  limited 
audience  would  be  patent  attorneys  whose  use 
of  this  text  is  dubious.”  G.  L.  Bleckman 

Library  J  91:3393  J1  ’66  250w 


BOWIE,  THEODORE.  East-West  in  art:  pat¬ 
terns  of  cultural  &  aesthetic  relationships;  in 
collaboration  with  J.  Leroy  Davidson  [and  oth¬ 
ers]  with  an  introd.  by  Rudolph  Wittkower. 
191p  U  $10;  pa  $4.95  Ind.  univ.  press 
709  Art— History.  East  and  West.  Art,  Ori¬ 
ental  66-12723 

A  collection  of  articles  originally  presented  at 
a  conference  held  at  Indiana  University  in  1966. 
Chronology.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  book  is  marred  by  broad  inconsistencies. 
Those  articles  concerned  with  the  diffusion  and 
transformation  of  form  and  style  from  West  to 
East  such  as  those  of  William  Samolin  and  Jane 
Gaston  Mahler  are  leveled  at  the  scholar  and  will 
confound  the  novice,  while  Theodore  Bowie  and 
Lerov  Davidson  seem  intent  on  luring  the  begin¬ 
ner  with  a  knowledge  of  Western  art  into  the 
field  of  the  Far  East  by  drawing  analogies  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Reed’s  essay  [A  bibliography  of 
discovery]  is  the  most  origmal  and  entertaimng. 
The  many  reproductions  illustrate  the  text  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  they  are  merely  adequate  in  qual- 


BOWLES,  JANE.  The  collected  works  of  Jane 

Bowles:  with  an  introd.  by  Truman  Capote. 

431p  $6.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-22692 

This  volume  “consists  of  a  novel.  Two  Seri¬ 
ous  Ladies  [BRD  1943].  ...  a  play.  In  the 
Summer  House,  .  .  .  and  seven  short  stories, 
never  before  printed  in  book  form,  bearing 
the  over-all  title.  Plain  Pleasures.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Atchity 

America  115:835  D  24-31  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Koch 

Book  Week  p4  F  12  ’67  2500w 
Choice  4:38  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
“This  new  edition  should  widen  Mrs  Bowles’ 
audience,  but  it  cannot  make  her  a  popular 
writer.  Obscurity,  icy  control,  and  heartless 
geniality  will  put  some  readers  off.  Those  tak¬ 
ing  the  necessaiy  pains  will  find  her  a  special 
treat.  ‘Two  Serious  Ladies,’  a  moral  comedy 
embedded  in  a  bizarre  narrative:  ‘In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  House,’  a  fine,  complexly  emotional  play; 
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E30WLES,  JANE — Continued 
and  a  collection  of  stories  flawed  by  a  kind  of 
absurdist  cornplacency:  like  them  or  not,  these 
are  the  work  of  a  writer  possessed  by  the 
sacred  arrogance  of  art."  C.  T.  Samuels 
Commonweal  85:271  D  2  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘[The, novel]  is  incredibly  bad.  .  .  .  The  pov¬ 
erty,  of  imagination  attains  at  times  a  kind  of 
genius,  the  style  is  unbelievable.  .  .  .  [The 
Play]  IS  two  acts  of  minor  Malcolm  which  was 
second-rate  [Edward]  Albee  out  of  [James] 
Imrdy.  .  .  Culled  from  fashion  magazines, 
Mrs.  Bowles  stories  are  much  better,  especial¬ 
ly  one  about  a  dotty  but  pathetic  spinster,  and 
anoUier  conceniing  a  rather  campy  camp.  .  .  . 
that  the  stories  are  Mrs.  Bowles’  best  work 
suggests  that  here  she  was  forced  to  pay  some 
respect  to  form,  to  a  necessaiy-  limit  to  lo¬ 
quacity,  but  even  so  most  of  them  still  remain 
so  many  fairy  stories  in  all  senses  of  the  term." 
Geoffrey  Wagner 

Commonweal  86:493  P  3  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:98  Ja  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:5997  D  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

NY  Rev  of  Books  7:38  D  15  ’66  960w 

“.[JmiQ  [s  one  of  the  finest  modern 

writers  of  fiction,  in  any  language.  .  .  .  [Her] 
se,emingly  casual,  colloquial  prose  is  a  constant 
miracle;  every  line  rings  as  true  as  a  line  of 
poet^,  though  there  is  certainly  nothing  ‘poet- 
1C  about  it,  except  insofar  as  the  awkwardness 
of  our  ^reryday  attempts  at  communication  is 
poetic.  1  his  awkwardness  can  rise  to  comic 
heights,  and  in  doing  so  evoke  visions  of  a  nut- 
ty  Ameri^  that  we  have  to  recog’nize  as  ours. 

work,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce 
the  end  of  a  sentence  from  its  beginning,  or  a 
paragraph  from  the  one  that  preceded  it,  or  how 
one  of  the  characters  will  reply  to  another.  And 
yet,  the  whole  flpws  rnarvelously  and  inexorably 
crael,  lucid  end;  it  becomes  itself  as  we 
watch  it.  No  other  contemporary  writer  can 
consisten^tly  produce  sunirise  of  this  quality.” 
John  Ashbery 

'N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  29  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Susan  Lardner 

New  Yorker  43:174  My  20  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  60:87  Ja  14  ’67  800w 
Time  90:66  D  29  ’67  160w 

BOWLES,  PAUL.  'The  time  of  friendship;  a 
volume  of  short  stories.  215p  $4.95  Holt 

.  .  67-15664 

Thirteen  series,  most  of  which  have  been 
previously  published.  In  the  title  story  “a  Swiss 
®  .Algeria  ,  befriends  a  Moslem 
yputh  and  tries  her  civilizing  Christianity  on 
him;  he  destroys  her  Christmas  creche  and 
tricks  her  into  helping  him  join  the  P.L.N.” 


‘‘Each  story  in  this  collection  ...  is  care- 
polished.  Although  the,  stories  are  not 
mng,  they  leave  a  sense  of  lei.surely  exposition. 
Economy  of  organization  and  careful  design 
them  to  say  a  great  deal  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  space.  Eyen  the  least  successful  of  them, 
lapiama,  grips  the  interest.  The  tales  witli 
an  American  setting  deal  with  pathological  sub- 
jects.  .  .  . ,  But  Bowles  is  at  his  best  in  the 
stories  set  in  Morocco.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  220:130  S  ‘67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  27:167  Ag  1  ’67  800w 
Christian  Century  84:976  J1  26  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:123  S  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  92:2601  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  205:183  S  4  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 

New  Repub  157:29  S  2  ’67  2450w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  N  9  ’67  600w 
“Signposts  of  [the  author’s]  artistry  are 

of  shorr^toritl^®^!'^.  *his°'^fl?st^such®^onefe 

^Vlrt^d\«  ?"’uneven^l?|pilt?^%;“i 

and  themes.  ‘The  Story  of  L^ahce^  and 
gives  a  swift  insight  into  the  casual  and  pain¬ 
ful  sexual  conventions  among  two  Arab  friends. 


The  Successor’  describes  a  meeting  between 
East  and  West  that  spells  disaster  for  one 
lorother  and  a  shockingly  casual  Improvement 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  brother.  Again,  sex  is 
the  catalytical  agent.  .  .  .  But  ‘The  Garden’ 
IS  written  with  a  perfect  pitch  that  presents  the 
purely  human  as  tragic  but  inevitable.  .  .  . 
Bowles  s  Westerners  and  Arabs  are  most 
strongly  driven  to  face  the  conflicts  within 
[themselves]  when  they  clash  with  each  other 
under  the  inhospitable  desert  sky.  The  resulting 
moments  of  poetry  in  these  stories  are  elusive. 
But,  when  caught,  they  are  beautiful  to  the 
|enses  and  exhilarating  to  the  mind.”  Daniel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  6  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  James  Friend 

Sat  R  60:32  Ag  26  ’67  500w 
,Bow,les’s]  characters,  robbed  of  pur- 
pose,  their  spirits  rubbed  flat,  move  zombielike 
through  exquisitely  desolate  landscapes — Mor¬ 
occan  ghettos,  Algerian  deserts.  New  York  sub¬ 
way  tunnels.  Displaced  in  the  present,  they  have 
P^sts  and  menacing  futures ;  sighing 
PArhaR’i  search  for  something  unnameabl^ 
is  for  what  they  find: 
more  intense  dislocation, 
the  l^t  retreat  of  death — Bowles  doesn’t  say. 
....  He  IS  American  Action’s  leading  specialist 
m  melancholy  and  insensate  violence^  .  .  . 

tells  leads  to  a  dark  encounter, 
the  collapse  of  friendship,  the  failure  of  under- 
‘i.’  ^0/  ly®  terrifying,  black  penetra- 
admirafin^®  heart,  Paul  Bowles  commands  cold 
adniiration.  .  .  .  He  uses  the  same  metaphors 
[oneliness  and  abandon  that  signaled  his 

ins  SkniilD''i94'9h^His°work“s  Stf  l^minw 

aiT,  mirroring  a -rt  |ruth-tha^  man  is\J?i"e?^ 
Va  Q  R  43:clxviii  autumn  ’67  210w 


BOWMAN,  ROBERT  I.,  ed.  The  Galdnagos- 
proceedings  of  the  symposia  of  the  Galhpfgos 

of  cluL"press^''°^’®‘'^'  ^  “  *1°  ^nlf 

574  Natural  history— Galapagos  Islands 

,  66-14109 

papers  by  46  Investigators  review  and 
summarize  many  aspects  of  .  ,  .  research  in  the 
Galdpagos  Islands  to  the  end  of  1963  !  .  Con? 

enfironfnentf  Pa-P®rs)';  physical 

1®  P^'Pers) ;  marine  biology  (8  pa- 

ffiVap1if:^¥n1le¥.^®_^^^  'paS.^fSici? 

elsewhere adequate  coverage 
eisewnere.  .  .  ,  Separate  contributions  somp 
Hrely  new,  some  short,  are  tlioroughlv  do?Rl 
resulting  bibliography  and  the  thor¬ 
ough  ,inc^,x  make  the  book  valuable  for  cnllec- 

marfnf  bi'ol?^’^^^’  o°®anography,  and 

use  of  sflar^ilei-g^  pr” ffiy  "tfrl^tens,"  bf 
creasing"  liuman  populations,  to  end  all  research 
except  that  of  finding:  food  Nine  iood 
Photos  but  the  halftones  are  nf t  of  high  gSal? 

Choice  4:309  My  ’67  120w 
tain1nf®dfrectlv  ^^^h  topics  per- 

[Insular  adaptive  radiation  among  birds  ’ 
P- .Amadon)  and  a  few  with  tonics 

iis'HlT  ‘sss  s;? 

sulfr  bioloi^fi  ^  ^  q,  anyone  interested  in  in- 
Islandf  Coffa  Rica. ton 

Science  166:55  Ap  7  ’67  400w 

^iJ(d'df||’in^s^'V3.'le^4&|  sculpture 

®?7'^6''^ai^md^{m&°e1r’  3G9p  pi 

B  or  92 

warden  of  Wadham 
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chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  Sir  Maurice’s 
personal  observation  of  the  rise  of  Nazism  in 
Germany  and  impressions  of  America  and  Ox¬ 
ford  in  the  years  preceding  World  War  II." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:4311  S  16  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  30w 
TLS  pl077  N  24  ’66  40w 


Economist  221:815  N  19  ’66-250W 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:4497  D  16  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

New  Repub  157:25  N  18  ’67  2400w 
“[Maurice  Bowra)  is  a  scholar  of  fabulous 
range.  .  .  .  Declining  to  remain  tucked  up  in 
his  leputatlon  as  a  classical  scholar,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  champion  the  later  Yeats 
and  to  analyse  modern  European  poetry.  His 
memories  are  equally  unprovincial.  ...  A 
favourite  text  [in  the  Twenties]  was  Horace 
Walpole’s  dictum  that  life  is  a  comedy  to  those 
who  think  and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel. 
Bowra  sees  the  tragedy,  but  the  comedy  is  up¬ 
permost  in  his  mind:  that  is  why  his  book  is 
full  of  agreeably  funny  stories.  .  .  .  What  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  book  of  memories  from  those 
which  maunder  on  about  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  is  that  it  is  a  tough,  coherent  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  way  people  relate  to  the  world,  a 
world  in  which  the  scholar  uses  his  mind  to 
impose  order  on  actuality,  in  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  pass  judgment.”  Noel  Annan 

New  Statesman  72:784  N  25  ’66  1450w 
“It  is  enormously  to  Sir  Maurice’s  credit  that 
Memories  is  not  quite  so  entertaining  a  book  as 
it  would  have  been,  were  he  a  cad.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  this  generosity  of  spirit  is  that  his 
pen-portraits  are  apt  to  resemble  obituaries  in 
The  London  Times — accurate,  well-written,  in 
impeccable  taste,  a  bit  dull.  Memories,  however, 
contains  plenty  of  incidents,  comic  and  tragic, 
private  and  public,  of  the  greatest  Interest.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  end  [it]  will  have  to  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  substantial  biography  which  will 
include  all  that  Sir  Maurice  out  of  modesty 
omits.”  W.  H.  Auden 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  O  26  ’67  2550w 
“Sir  Maurice  Bowra  seems  to  have  spent  a 
lifetime  as  a  classical  scholar  preparing  to  write 
his  memoirs.  His  sentences,  too  many  of  them 
balanced  on  a  median  ‘and,’  move  at  the  stately 
pace  of  an  Oxford  processional.  His  assurance 
is  majestic.  It  assumes  that  the  reader  will 
want  to  hear  everything  about  him,  from  his 
encounter  with  the  novelist  Henry  James,  who 
asked  politely  if  the  young  Bowra  were  still  at 
school  (‘I  replied  that  I  was’)  to  the  disposition 
of  a  fellow  don’s  remains.  ...  In  this  book,  a 
very  private  and  very  special  world  of  British 
scholarship  is  not  so  much  revealed  as  apostro¬ 
phized,” 

Time  9n;l06  O  20  ’67  190w 
“Memories  (apart  from  the  early  biographical 
section)  is  made  up  from  three  different  ele¬ 
ments,  gossip  which  has  beguiled  the  Warden’s 
Senior  Common  Room  conversation  for  years, 
set  pieces  of  observation  about  friends  and 
events  made  at  the  time  and  herein  incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  observations  which  especially  in  the 
discussion  of  classical  studies  are  penetrating 
and  wise.” 

TLS  pl059  N  24  ’66  500w 


BOWRA,  SIR  IVIAURICE.  See  Bowra,  C.  M. 


A  BOY  went  out  to  gather  pears:  an  old  verse 
with  new  pictures  by  Felix  Hoffmann,  unp 
$2.75  Harcourt 

66-7751 

“An  old  cumulative  verse,  story  of  a  boy  who 
was  sent  out  to  shake  down  pears  from  the  tree. 
[The  dog  is  sent  to  bite  him,  stick  is  sent  to 
beat  the  dog,  fire  to  burn  stick,  etc.,  in  the 
manner  of  the  tale  of  the  old  woman  trying  to 
get  her  pig  over  the  stile.  A  long,  narrow 
nicture  book  (1214,"  x  3%"'  with  .  .  .  pictures  in 
seven  colors  typical  of  Felix  Hoffmann.  .  .  . 
Pre.school  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:166  D  ’66  60w 
“Beautifully  designed.  A  charming  gift  with 
the  quaint  old  cumulative  rhyme  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Hoffmann  pictures.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  pl7  S  18  ’66  30w 
“A  translation  of  a  Swiss  variant  of  a  famil¬ 
iar  .  .  .  nursery  rhyme  .  .  .  with  droU  illus¬ 
trations.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:703  D  ’66  70w 


BOYCE,  BENJAMIN.  The  benevolent  man;  a 
life  of  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath.  340p  il  $7.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Allen,  Ralph.  Bath,  England.  Postal 
service — Great  Britain  67-11667 

A  biography  of  an  English  18th-century  phil¬ 
anthropist  who  made  a  fortune  as  a  postal  con¬ 
tractor:  promoted  the  use  of  Bath  stone  from 
his  quarries:  was  prominent  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  Bath;  was  a  friend  of  Pope,  Warburton, 
Hurd,  and  Fielding  [and]  ,  .  .  the  model  for 
Squire  Allworthy  in  ’Tom  Jones.”  (Choice)  In¬ 
dex. 


“As  a  piece  of  research  into  the  life  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  minor  Hanoverian  figure,  this  study 
will  be  unsurpassed,  but  the  job  of  fitting  Allen 
into  the  Hanoverian  world  remains  to  be  done,” 
A.  G.  Olson 

Am  Hist  R  73:135  O  ’67  360w 
“Based  on  thorough  and  exacting  research, 
[this  book]  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
successful  man  in  ISth-century  England.  .  .  . 
[Its]  principal  value  will  be  to  students  of  18th- 
century  literature  (especially  Pope  and  Field¬ 
ing)  or  to  persons  interested  in  the  history  of 
Bath  in  the  18th  century,  but  in  both  cases  its 
value  will  be  minor.  .  .  .  [For]  collections  with 
strong  concentrations  in  18th-century  English 
history  and  literature.” 

Choice  4:738  S  ’67  200w 

“This  is  a  pedantic,  overlong  book,  redeemed 
by  the  inherent  interest  of  its  subject.  .  .  . 
There  is  too  much  trivial  gossip,  microscopic 
antiquarianism,  from  itemized  lists  of  family 
possessions  to  a  full  record  of  Allen’s  other 
practical  ventures:  his  development  of  the  Avon 
river  navigation,  and  the  quarries  from  which 
so  much  of  the  glory  of  Bath,  by  the  genius  of 
the  Woods,  was  created.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxlix  autumn  ’67  200w 


BOYD,  MALCOLM.  Free  to  live,  free  to  die. 
114p  $3.95  Holt 

242.2  Meditations  67-12905 

These  meditations,  by  the  author  of  Are 
You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus  (BRD  1965)  “are 
arranged  to  follow  a  thirty-day  month.  For 
each  day  there  is  a  meditation  for  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  They  reflect  my  listening 
to  other  persons  in  the  world  around  me  and 
my  reacting  to  events.  Also,  some  of  the  medi¬ 
tations  reflect  my  questionings,  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings  of  anger,  observations,  pains,  criticisms, 
hopes,  laughs,  failures  to  love,  and  occasions 
of  loving.”  (Introd) 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Hegarty 

America  116:537  Ap  8  ’67  600w 
“The  most  basic  Boyd  slogan  is  the  idea  of 
‘relevance,’  the  need  to  make  religion  ‘relevant’ 
in  what  has  been  called  a  secular  age.  Boyd 
manages  this  by  frontal  assault.  He  simply  as¬ 
serts  that  everything  that  has  been  called 
secular  is  really  sacred.  .  .  .  This,  in  addition 
to  making  gibberish  of  language,  makes  of 
religion  only  a  yen  for  a  secular  social  justice. 
Boyd  doesn’t  see  this,  I  think,  .  .  .  because  he 
wants  to  be  freed  to  write  on  flashy  topics 
like  jazz  and  race  relations  and  sex  at  the 
office  and  doesn’t  much  care  how  he  gets 
there.  .  .  .  When  the  brash  novelty  of  the  style 
has  worn  off,  the  reader  begins  to  see  how  little 
Boyd  has  to  say  and  how  limited  his  intel¬ 
lectual  resources  are.”  Warren  Coffey 
Book  Week  p4  Mr  26  ’67  llOOw 
“Though  the  name  of  Jesus  is  strictly  rationed 
and  rarely  invoked,  the  author  creates  a  climate 
of  feeling  and  an  angle  of  vision  that  make  the 
person  and  precepts  of  Jesus  meaningful. 
Whether  he  is  describing  a  junior  executive  and 
his  secretary  indulging  in  a  quick  amour  .  .  . 
or  a  Negro  discussing'  one  riot  and  contemplat¬ 
ing  another.  Boyd  has  uncanny  ability  to  avoid 
old  cant  and  manufacture  an  absolute  minimum 
of  new  cant.  His  meditations  can  be  read  either 
as  gospel  thoughts  for  the  man  who  reads  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  or  as  a  kind  of  advance  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  John  the  Baptist  effort,  to  make  clear 
the  way  for  the  gospel.”  Chad  Walsh 

Christian  Century  84:626  My  10  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Ap  20 
’67  900w 
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BOYD,  MALCOLM — Continued 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  92:1163  Mr  15  '67  130w 
“These  meditations  are  crammed  with  un¬ 
derstanding-,  compassion,  indignation,  love.  The 
irony  of  living  in  a  world  of  rest  homes. 
Playboy  Clubs,  jet  terminals  and  welfare  of- 
nces  _  IS  well  described.  In  this  very  hurtful 
creation,  the  power  of  Boyd’s  thought  is 
eiiough  to  make  Hugh  Hefner  wince  and  Adam 
Powell  wet  his  lips.’’  David  Poling 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Mr  26  ’67  460w 

jy* Rulers  in  petticoats.  224p  il 
$4.50  Criterion  bks. 

920  Queens — Juvenile  literature  67-25848 
Contents:  Hatshepsut;  Cleopatra  VII;  Boudic- 
ca;  Theodora;  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine;  Margaret; 
Isabella;  Catherine  de’Medici;  Mary  Tudor; 
Elizabeth  I;  Mary  Stuart;  Christina;  Maria 
Theresa;  Catherine  the  Great;  Victoria;  Tzu 
Hsi;  Ihe  Netherlands  queens;  Elizabeth  II.  Bib- 
hography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Best 


Best  Sell  27:261  O  1  ’67  50w 
“The  style  is  generally  lively  but  tending  to 
be  repetitious  Though  generally  accurate  in 
the  outhne  of  events,  interpretations  are  far 
from  scholarly,  and  individuals  tend  to  be  over- 
glamorized.  Encyclopedias  wUl  provide  about 
as  much  factual  information  on  these  rulers  as 
does  the  book,  and  several  of  the  better-known 
queens  have  been  the  subject  of  excellent  in- 

age  group.  In  ad- 
ditiqn,  12  of  these  19  rulers  are  included  in 
Lydia  Farmer  s  A  Book  of  Famous  Queens, 
which  IS  generally  superior  for  its  more 
objective  presentation.”  Bernice  Levine 

Library  J  92:4257  N  15  ’67  120w 

BOYD,  WALDO  T.  Your  career  in  the  aerosnace 
mdustry.  222p  II  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messnl? 
629.4  Astronautics  as  a  profession — ^Juvenile 
literature.  Space  sciences — ^Juvenile  litera- 

66-8602 

The  author  gives  “advice  on  the  kinds  of 
training  and  education  necessary  to  suit  a 
career  in  the  laboratory,  the 
factory,  at  the  drawing  board  or  on  the  final 
grounds.”  (Publisher’s  note)  An  a^p- 
pended  section  lists  names  and  addresses  of  bo* 
.companies  and  .N. A.  S. A.  offices,  and 
tables  various  positions  in  the  industry  with 
their  ap^opriate  areas  of  study.  Bibliography 
Index.  Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 

Best  Sell  26:369  Ja  1  '67  80w  [TA] 

fair  guide  for  students  aiming  for  jobs  in 
the  race  to  the  moon  or  oceanography  or  elec- 
rest  of  that  vast  undertaking 
3-  former  technical  writ? 
builds  up  interest  with  science  news 
stories  ^d  space  flight  accounts  before 

and^crefits'^®  oj^oot  college  requirements 

f-nu.creaits.  .  .  The  table  of  pay  scales  and  the 

hastily  assembled.  .  .  . 
bull  the  book  has  recency  to  commend  itself  to 
buyers  m  a  fast-changing  field.” 

Choice  4:440  Je ’67  IlOw 

libra^.®i^M!’®B!^  Wenger'’  section  of  a 

Library  J  91:6209  D  16  ’66  70w 

EOYD-ORR,  JOHN  BOYD  ORR,  1st  Baron  As 
f  recall  [by]  Lord  Boyd  Orr;  with  an  intrnfl 
by  Ritchie  Calder.  290p  il  pi  $5.95  Doubled°£^ 

.<r^  67-10103 

'^oner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  tells  of  Ws  long  tSd 
varied  struggle  against  world-wide  hungor  and 
malnutrition.”  (Publisher’s  note)  •‘"‘-‘"ser  ana 

Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:93  Je  1  ’67  660w 
“There_  is  a  hurt  that  runs  through  this  book 
(a  hurt  imposed  by  The  Economist  as  well  a  s 
by  more  powerful  hands)  that  would  nevS  have 
been  Inflicted  had  .  [the  authors]  wiSf7hrK 
life  been  less  political  and  less  afflicted  bv  the 
consideratKins  of  economic  reality.  His  has  been 
an  admirable  life:  no  one  except  Lord  Bovd- Or? 
has  any  right  to  estimate  what  it  cost  in  effort 
build  up  the  Rowett  Institute 

clal^strlngmio?  ^^®  finam 

ciai  stnng'ency.  .  .  .  There  were  years  whip>i  rA 

douni  to  [his]  credit  and  which  en^re  thlt 

what  he  has  written  will  be  of  particula?  value 


in  the  ultimate  historical  estimate  of  his  gen¬ 
eration.  .  .  .  There  is  not  very  much  In  this  book 
to  justify  the  particular  alarmist  signals  that 
he  has  sent  off  in  the  past  about  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  a  hungry  world.  This  inadequacy  is  both 
interesting  and  welcome,  it  means  that  suffi¬ 
cient  respect  can  be  paid  .  .  .  without  engaging 
in  a  particular  argument  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  the  first  half  of 
his  book  that  will  survive.” 

Economist  219:1319  Je  18  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  92:2759  Ag  ’67  120w 
“Be  warned  that  this  book  is  likely  to  make 
you  very  angry.  It  is  mainly  the  story,  told 
with  ^  good  humour,  of  the  frustration  by 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  of  the  world’s  best 
expert  on  how  to  reduce  hunger  and  misery 
everywhere.  Lord  Boyd  Orr  is  no  crank  or 
amateur.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  first-class 
doctor,  a  highly  practical  and  successful  farmer, 
man  of  business  who  has  been  an 
MP  and  Rector  and  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  Unl- 
yersity.  He  built  up  the  most  famous  research 
institute  into  questions  on  nutrition  and  be¬ 
came,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  Director-Gen- 
eral  of  the  FAO.  I  have  said  that  this  is  a 
good-humoured  book,  but  that  should  not  dls- 
guise  the  fact  that  Boyd  Orr  has  often  been 
provoked  into  the  anger  of  an  Old  Testament 
^ds  better  deserved  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.”  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  71:847  Je  10  ’66  950w 
TLS  p552  Je  23  ’66  800w 

BOZELL,  L.  BRENT.  The  Warren  revolu- 

consensus  society. 

366p  $7  Arlington  house 

347.9  U.S  Supreme  Court.  U.S.— Constitu¬ 
tional  history  66-23141 

atternpts  to  demonstrate  “that 

me  United  States  Supreme  Court  under  Earl 
Warren  ha.s  been  handing  down  decisions  in 

traditional  view  of  the 
C/Ourt  s  propsi*  rol©,  ,  ,  ,  fil©  disciissp^l  op^aq 
dese^egation,  prosecution  of 
school  prayer.  [He  maintains 
7?;+  i  *^®  precedents  cited  by  the  Court  have 
Mt  been  relevant  .  .  .  [and  attempts  to  refute 
•  A  •  that  the  concept  of  judicial 
as  final  arbiter — is  con¬ 
firmed  by  history.  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

good,  case  Is  made  for  attacking  English 
but  ^Ptecedents  of  judicial  review 

F  convincing  one  for  the  Found- 
mg  T  athers.  In  the  mam,  this  Is  a  rather  good 
hnp^ch  please,  those  who  w^uld 

Warren  and  irritate  civil  libertar¬ 
ians.  (Many  sections  of  the  book  might  have 

In  19“5  and^'tn? 

Vw  •  *  IiTi§rh©s  f^svolution.  )  A.C3,dGinio  li  — 

braries  with  sizeable  collections  in  constitution- 
Armir?°^  should  include  this.”  C.  P. 

Library  J  91:6092  D  16  ’66  160w 
“Bozell’s  bold  reading  of  the  evidence  de- 
serves  a  hearing  from  the  schffiariy  aSdience 
L.-p  •  .excellent  job  of  disproving  the 

View  .  .  .  that  judicial  review  had  become  cjo 

ConsHtiitinn  “mi  ^  prime  feature  in  the 

especially  . VuTbllj'^ .  ^.^^'^fgowevlr  ®  hi?]  ®?rTi® 

supremacy  is  obscured  and 

rev^iew®^^  attack  on  judiciffi 

the  Warren  cannot  criticize 

LHC  vvcLxien  L/Ourt  as  a  too  assertivA 

others  have  been  before;  he  cannot  ask 

'IS 

° tf i’&f 

..rp.  .  .  .  67-10607 

spcioufgy*^^t'\°ife  Univi^sfty  or&i '“a 
sioner’  fs  a  retired  or  slS^-reH?ed"^kle\o^??: 
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hold  head,  65  years  of  age  or  older  (woman  60). 
This  book  describes  and  analyses  'certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  way  of  life  of  100  pensioners’  in 
or  near  Bristol,  England  with  the  same  number 
in  or  near  New  Orleans,  La.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliographies.  Index.  Index  of  authors. 


It  IS  difficult  to  overstate  just  how  bad  the 
book  is — ^methodologically,  theoretically  or 
stylistically.  It  presents  a  straight  description 
of  responses  to  a  mundane  and  unimaginative 
interview  schedule.  It  looks  neither  left  nor 
right  for  any  theoretical  tidbits,  but  it  general¬ 
izes  the  predictable  results  to  the  aged  popula¬ 
tion  without  any  hesitation.  Just  how  represen¬ 
tative  100  old  people  in  a  neighborhood  in  New 
Orleans  are  of  older  people  in  the  U.S.  (or  sim¬ 
ilarly  in  Bristol  for  Great  Britain)  is  dubious. 

.  .  .  As  a  final  indignity,  the  suggested  readings 
are  badly  out  of  date  and  omit  some  of  the  best 
research  literature  to  date.  In  sum,  the  intended 
audience — ‘the  student  of  gerontology,  general 
sociology,  medicine,  legislation  for  the  aged  and 
private  benevolent  groups’  can  well  afford  to 
miss  this  one.”  R.  M.  Coe 

Am  Soc  R  32:1023  D  ’67  SOOw 
‘‘Bracey  presents  his  findings  with  clarity 
and  style.  To  these  virtues  must  be  added  the 
author’s  willingness  to  spike  well-entrenched 
beliefs.  .  .  .  Two  aspects  of  the  book  evoke  neg¬ 
ative  responses.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  tables 
are  often  difficult  to  read.  The  second  is  less  a 
criticism  of  what  has  been  done  than  what  might 
have  been  done.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  go 
beyond  simple  description.  .  .  .  The  pattern  of 
living  of  individuals  just  does  not  come  through, 
and  more  importantly  there  is  little  analysis. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  study  is  that  it 
is  cross-cultural,  and  perhaps  one  of  its  signi¬ 
ficant  contributions  is  the  revelation  of  how 
little  difference  there  is  between  old  age  in  a 
British  suburb  and  that  in  an  American  sub¬ 
urb.”  D.  P.  Kent 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:220  N  ’67  llOOw 
“This  sociological  study,  replete  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  analytical  tables,  is  thorough  within  its 
limited  scope.  Conclusions  drawn  from  it  could 
be  misleading.  It  indicates  only  what  studies  on 
a  much  larger  scale  might  be  undertaken. 
Suitable  for  sociological  libraries.”  R.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson 

Library  J  92:1946  My  15  ’67  120w 
“It  is  a  useful  and  interesting  exercise  to 
try  to  compare  the  lives  of  those  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  on  a  pension  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States.  But,  such  is  the  difficulty  in 
comparing  the  ways  of  life  and  the  standards 
of  living  in  the  two  countries  that  the  exercise, 
however  attractive,  loses  some  of  its  purpose. 
.  .  .  This  comparison  is  interesting  when  large 
and  important  issues  are  discussed:  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  he  says  himself,  whether  the  sample 
investigated  by  Dr.  Bracey  is  large  enough  to 
show  significant  comparisons  when  it  comes  to 
details.  Within  these  limits.  In  Retirement  is 
of  interest  and  value,  it  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  facts  are  accurate.” 

TLS  p44  Ja  19  ’67  430w 


BRADBROOK,  FRANK  W.  Jane  Austen  and 
her  predecessors.  178p  $6.95  Cambridge 

823  Austen,  Jane  66-10245 

"This  is  a  study  of  Influences  on  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten’s  art  and  views  of  life.  She  assimilated  and 
transformed  certain  writings  of  earlier  essayists 
and  novelists.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Bradbrook  discusses] 
the  periodical  essayists,  the  moralists  in  prose 
and  the  writers  of  conduct  books.  .  .  .  [He  shows 
that  Jane  Austen]  also  knew  something  of  the 
eighteenth-century  taste  for  the  ‘picturesque;’ 
and  he  sketches  her  knowledge  of  and  taste  in 
the  drama  and  poetry  .  .  .  [and]  analyses  the 
influence  of  earlier  novelists.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Too  frequently  [Bradbrook]  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  distinguish  between  what  Austen  was 
known  to  have  read  and  what  it  is  rea.sonable 
to  assume  she  might  have  read.  .  .  .  What  he 
does  show  is  that  many  of  the  ideas  Austen 
used  were  common  property  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century;  what  he  only  occa¬ 
sionally  .shows  convincingly  is  any  specific 
source-relationship  between  the  works  of  her 
predecessors  and  Aiisten’s  own  works.  Brad- 
hrook  also  elaborates  excessively  on  Interesting 
hut  inadequately  substantiated  personal  theories, 
such  as  that  concerning  Austen  and  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges.  Useful  appendices  give  lengthy 
excerpts  from  somewhat  difficult  to  find  prede¬ 
cessors.  .  .  .  Unhappily,  however,  the  book 
should  not  be  within  the  reach  of  anyone  hut  a 
seasoned  and  skeptical  scholar.” 

Choice  3;900  D  '66  260w 


"[Dr  Bradbrook]  is  a  perceptive  scholar, 
learned  in  the  ways  of  18th-century  literature, 
with  a  special  knowledge  of  Jane  Austen’s  lit¬ 
erary  affiliations.  .  .  .  [He]  gives  a  splendid 
chapter  on  the  popular  conduct  books,  mostly 
those  which  told  young  ladies  how  to  succeed 
in  marriage  by  really  trying.  .  .  .  One  of  his 
most  illuminating  passages  suggests  a  relation 
between  Jane  Austen’s  novels  and  those  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges.  ...  At  first  blush  it  sounds 
improbable,  and  a  few  of  Dr.  Bradbrook’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  parallels  that  never  meet,  but  he  cites 
an  incident  in  one  of  Brydge’s  novels,  Mary  de 
Clifford,  which  seems  impressive  as  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  a  link  with  Pride  and 
Prejudice.  .  .  .  The  style  of  the  book  will  not 
disturb  the  engrossed  reader,  but  it  will  not 
woo  the  uncommitted.”  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71;698  My  13  ’66  860w 
TLS  p369  Ap  28  ’66  2000w 


BRADBURN,  NORMAN  M.  Reports  on  happi¬ 
ness;  a  pilot  study  of  behavior  related  to 
mental  health,  by  Norman  M.  Bradburn  and 
David  Caplovitz.  (Nat.  opinion  res.  center. 
Monograph  in  social  res)  195p  $5  Aldine  pub. 

152.4  Happiness  64-15605 

The  authors  “are  seeking  to  construct  reli¬ 
able  measures  of  psychological  well-being,  to 
determine  how  these  change  over  time,  and 
to  identify  the  specific  impact  upon  such  states 
of  events  and  conditions  in  the  social  environ¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Interviews  were  conducted  in  four 
small  communities  in  Illinois,  .  .  .  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  differed  in  degree  of  economic 
prosperity.  ...  A  portion  of  the  respondents 
were  interviewed  a  second  time  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  eight  months 
after  the  original  interview.  .  .  .  The  analysis 
revolves  around  four  categories  of  questions: 
What  are  the  dimensions  of  happiness?  How 
are  they  correlated  with  demographic  and 
socioeconomic  variables?  How  do  they  change 
over  time?  Wliat  is  the  impact  on  them  of 
national  crisis?”  (Am  J  Soc)  Bibliography. 


“The  over-all  objective  of  [this]  ambitious 
enterprise  is  to  contribute  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  ‘mental  health,  as  well  as  to  the  studv 
of  the  causes  of  mental  illness.’  .  .  .  The  major 
original  contribution  of  the  study  is  to  be  found 
in  its  longitudinal  dimension  and  especially  in 
the  linkage  with  national  crisis.  The  result.s  are 
hardly  definitive  but  open  up  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  further  research  which  is  promised. 

.  .  .  No  reviewer  could  raise  more  questions 
about  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  study  or  the 
uncertainty  of  the  measures  than  those  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  authors.  They  are  modest  in  their 
claims  and  careful  in  their  interpretations.  In 
their  own  words,  they  ‘have  made  a  beginning.’ 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  undertaking  a 
large  and  important  task.”  Arnold  Gurin 
Am  J  Soc  72:306  N  ’66  lOOOw 
“The  authors  are  aware  that  happiness  is 
itself  a  slippery  term.  In  a  range  of  worries, 
satisfactions,  and  dissatisfactions,  the  data 
indicate  what  the  American  public  says  it  feels. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  book’s  conclusions  are 
much  more  careful  than  Gallup  poll  surveys  of 
the  temper  of  the  American  public.  .  .  .  The 
most  interesting  finding  [is]  that  worry  over 
the  [Cuban]  crisis  was  distributed  ‘over  the 
social  structure.’  .  .  .  But  one  should  also  know 
something  about  the  kind  of  propaganda  which 
may  have  been  inundating  these  industrial  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  same  period.  The  au¬ 
thors  correctly  suggest  that  a  more  effective 
tactic  might  be  to  control  the  timing  of  the 
interviews  in  connection  with  the  timing  of 
crisis  events  themselves  and  to  organize  the 
initial  and  post  crisis  interviews  with  samples 
better  matched  on  characteristics  such  as  social 
status.”  M.  K.  Opler 

Am  Soc  R  31:126  F  ’66  490w 


BRADBURY,  MALCOLM,  ed.  Forster;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  critical  essays.  l80p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95 
Prentice-Hall 

823  Forster,  Edward  Morgan  66-16350 

“Fourteen  British  and  American  essays  writ¬ 
ten  between  1927  and  1966 — 12  of  them  reprinted 
and  two  composed  especially  for  this  volume — 
offering  a  .  .  .  sampling  of  Forster  criticism 
with  emphasis  mostly  on  the  novels.”  (Choice) 
Among  the  contributors  are  I.  A.  Richards, 
Lionel  Trilling  and  F.  R.  Leavis.  Chronology. 
Biobibliography.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  fairlv  representative  sampling  .  .  . 
[is]  preceded  by  a  heavy  handed  introduction 
and  followed  by  a  scanty  chronology  and  bib¬ 
liography.  There  are  several  errors  in  typog- 
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BRADBURY,  MALCOLM— OowWwMed 
raphy  and  one  serious  error  of  omission.  The 
book  is  usefui  for  undergraduates,  but  not  up 
to  the  standard  set  for  this  series  by  other  vol¬ 
umes.” 

Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  90w 

“This  coilectlon  is  an  excellent  Introduction 
to  a  writer  who  still  presents  difficulties  to  the 
modern  reader.  .  .  .  [The]  essays,  most  of 
which  were  written  during  the  last  10  years, 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  Mr.  Bradbury 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  critical  opin¬ 
ion  about  E.  M.  Forster  but  also  to  examine  the 
extent  of  his  talents  as  a  symbolist,  as  a 
writer  of  social  comedy,  as  a  contriver  of  psy¬ 
chological  drama.  Two  of  the  most  provocative 
pieces  in  this  book,  contributed  by  Lionel 
Trilling  and  D.  S.  Savage,  offer  differing  but 
yet  Incisive  views  of  Forster’s  liberal  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  pervasive  effects  of  that  philos¬ 
ophy  on  his  art.  For  people  who  have  been 
puzzled  by  Forster’s  novels,  this  collection  will 
dispel  part  of  the  mystery  and  bring  some  val¬ 
uable  insight  to  an  often  neglected  and  mis¬ 
understood  subject.”  Henry  Halpern 

Library  J  .91:3728  Ag  ’66  180w 


BRADEN,  WILLIAM.  The  private  sea;  LSD 
and  the  search  for  God.  255p  $6.95  Quad¬ 
rangle  bks. 

211  God.  Lysergic  acid  diethylamide.  Re¬ 
ligions  67-12353 

The  author  makes  a  “connection  between 
the  LSD  experience  and  some  of  the  main 
currents  in  the  New  ’Theology — and  especially 
it*  the  .  .  .  Death  of  God  theology.  [He  sees] 
Lfc>D  and  radical  theology  [as  forming  a] 
movement  within  a  still  larger  trend  ...  in 
which  the  West  is  now  experiencing  a  growing 
influx  of  Eastern  ideas  about  man,  God,  and 
the  cosmos  [and]  a  religious  shift  toward 
pantheism  .  _.  .  [as  well  as]  a  revived  interest 
in  metaphysics  ...  in  a  kind  of  psychic  re¬ 
volt  against  the  scientific  rationality  of  the 
twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ma¬ 
terials  contained  in  articles  written  bv  the 
author  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  have"  been 
reused  in  this  text.  Index. 


“Hardly  a  respecter  of  dates  or  data,  the 
author  unfortunately  compromises  his  case  by 
inaccuracies,  misstatements  and  general  simple- 
mindeuness.  He  believes,  for  example,  that  St. 
Thomas  considered  the  unenfleshed  human  soul 
\  forma  subsistens )  an  ‘insignificant  phantom,’ 
that  William  James  was  talking  about  the  un¬ 
conscious  rather  than  about  transmarginal  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  that  Berdyaev  rejected  ‘all 
creeds  and  dogma.’  Hacking  rather  than  cut- 
tmg  clean  at  this  most  important  convergence 
of  pharmaceutical  and  religious  events,  Braden 
unfortunately  leaves  the  question  more  involved 
than  he  found  it.”  D.  A.  Drennen 

America  116:654  Ap  29  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pl2  My  7  ’67  1260w 
“Ironically,  the  book  lacks  precision  in  the 
very  areas  in  which  it  purports  to  be  authori¬ 
tative,  namely,  psychedelic  research  and  mys¬ 
ticism.  ...  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  author’s 
personal  experiment  with  mescaline — described 
m  a  postscript— gives  the  impression  that  he 
has  tried  to  draw  metaphysical  conclusions 
from  the  essentialls^  nonmystical  phenomena  that 
cliaracterized  [his]  particular  experience.  . 

The  book  IS  well  written.  Not  without  modest 
touches  of  satire  and  humor,  it  contains  an 
unusual  store  of  stimulating  thoughts.  .  .  The 
reader  may  find  some  new  questions  and  be 
stimulated  to  approach  them  from  a  new  per¬ 
spective.  In  time  more  scholarly  books  on  this 
important  subject  will  undoubtedly  appear,  but 
for  the  present  this  is  the  best  introduction  to 
an  emerging  theological  movement  that  may 
.^i*®  esuter  of  extensive  research 
and  debate.”  W.  A.  Richards 

Christian  Century  84:626  My  10  ’67  SOOw 
book  is  a  quiet  but  shocking  warning 
that  profound  social  changes  are  in  the  mak- 
=  %  ^  r  interestingly  written  and 

suitable  for  all  general  collections.”  Harold 
Lancour 

Library  J  92:1020  Mr  1  ’67  130w 
“The  author  is  a  reporter.  .  .  .  He  also 
knows  philosophy  and  theology  quite  well.  Ha 
.n^s  writt©!!  3,11  6xc©ll6nt  bookj  it  is  orisrins,! 
interesting,  exploratory,  incisive,  obviously  a 
work  marked  by  his  own  involvement.  He  has 
searched  put  men:  Bishop  Robinson  and 
Thornas  AJtizer,  to  name  a  couple  of  the  most 
prominent  within  these  pages;  and  idea^  .  .  . 
The  great  contribution  [he]  makes  is  to  brin<i 
together  under  the  single  roof  of  this  book 


some  hitherto  unrelated  questions  of  first-rate 
importance.  He  does  not  discount  psychedelic 
insight  but  criticizes  any  claim  that  it  might 
make  to  possess  total  truth.  His  relating  of 
‘the  radical  West  and  the  demythologized 
East,’  in  a  discussion  of  East- West  synthesis, 
is  particularlj'  important.  ...  In  his  analysis 
of  the  death-of-God  theology,  Braden  signifi¬ 
cantly  pinpoints  pantheism  as  a  major  com¬ 
ponent  in  one  of  its  main  strands.”  Malcolm 
Boyd 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  16  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Ross 

Sat  R  50:90  Ap  22  ’67  1250w 
Va  Q  R  44:xlii  winter  ’68  140w 


BRADLEY,  DAVID  G.  Circles  of  faith;  a 
preface  to  the  study  of  the  world’s  religions. 
239p  $4.50  Abingdon 

291  Religions  66-15491 

The  author’s  “thesis  is  that  each  religion 
stands  within  its  own  circle  of  faith  and  is 
governed  by  certain  self-evident  presupposi- 
tions.  This  thesis  is  applied  to  six  areas  of 
thought  and  action  common  to  the  various 
religions;  (1)  the.  concept  of  deity;  (2)  man’s 
plight  and  salvation;  (3)  the  problem  of  ethi- 
ical  living;  (4)  the  mutually  exclusive  claims 
made  upon  the  followers  of  the  founders  of 
religion;  (6)  the  future  life;  and  (6)  the  mis¬ 
sionary  impact  of  religion.  Bradley  rejects 
the  idea  that  all  religions  are  but  different 
paths  to  the  same  Ultimate  Reality.”  (Choice) 


.  Bradley  examines  and  clarifies  the  relation- 
ship  ot  the.  claim  to  uniqueness  by  the  major 
^®  advocates  that  the 
profound  differences  between  religions  should 

apparent  similarities. 
Cmcles  of  Fa.ith  seems  to  be  an  outgi-owth  of 
®  ^'^®  „  Religions 

1956].  It  IS  one  of  the  best  introductory 
books  on  world  religions  for  beginners,  and  is 
valuable  for  the  study  of  the  future  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  Extensive  quotations  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3;1027  Ja  ’67  190w 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  '66  40w 

would  have  enhanced  the 
usefulness  of  this  provocative  and  well-done 
study,  recommended  for  beginning  students  in 
^^te^^^hbraries  they  may  be  found.”  S.  W. 

Library  J  91:2497  My  16  ’66  130w 


Men  in  good  measure;  a  sel. 
of  the  bk.  club  for  poetry.  85p  $3  Golden  quill 

.  65-28422 

^  This  collecUon  ‘  starts  with  poems  about  the 
Bushmen  and  Sahara  Petroglyphs  and  closes 
with  poems  about  airmen  and  outer  space.  . 

•  many  men  (and  a  couple  of  wome’n) 

m  these  pages:  the  African  Negro,  the  Amer- 
.Runyan,  Emily  Dickin- 
mwe.^1po^y)®'  Frost,  Auden,  and 


Bradley  s  poems  are  delicious.  The  phraseq 
punch,  the  syntax  leaps.  .  .  .  When  he  chooses 
he  can  turn  the  standard  tricks  gracefully  vet 
i^appily,  one  looks  in  vain  for  predictable 
rhymes  and  stanzaic  forms.  These  noem? 
neither  fit  into  the  current  LSD  nightmare*^?t1iev 
pretense)  nor  sink  into  the  ^stupor 
of  academic  verse  (thev  vibrate)  The  anhieei- 
is  invariably  not  just  human  experience  in,?  * 
since  Bradley  knows  a  p^t’s  mi?v  subject  cm 
be  nothing  else — his  own  experience^ °Tn 
and  behind  th^ese  poems  one*  is  aware  'of  an 
honest  man  who  is  also  a  gifted  po^  The  fnc? 
that  one  would  doubt  Bradley’s  canaci tv  tn 
write  a  really. long  poem  usinj  his  ^^ma?ter 
istic  style  is  irrelevant  here  He  has  4ritS^ 
some,  powerful  brief  lyrics  and  made  tiSn’^so 
genuinely,  so  utterly  ]iis  own  that  thev  Hen 
scend  him.”  W.  I.  Elliott  tney  tran- 

..T  ,  ,  Christian  Centdry  83:1213  O  6  ’66  260w 
wide  rane'e  of  contpnt 

of  Sam 

became  in  his  mature  yea^^^and 
T^e  W  evident. 

^he  langnase  is  dazzling’,  often  sue‘e'p«?tivo 

K  in?umln^ft^-. 

‘sprung’ - Presented  wfth  the  co°rnucoiSa  Tt 
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words,  one  sometimes  longs  for  the  simple 
word,  particularly  in  the  nature  poems  and 
those  on  personal  themes.  .  .  .  Yet  even  cavil¬ 
ing,  one  remains  to  admire.”  Etta  Blum 
Poetry  109:340  P  ’67  500w 


BRADSTREET,  ANNE.  The  wbrks  of  Anne 
Bradstreet;  ed.  by  Jeannine  Hensley:  fore¬ 
word  by  Adrienne  Rich.  320p  $5.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

811  67-17312 

‘‘All  Anne  Bradstreet’ s  extant  poetry  and 
prose  is  published  here  with  modernized  spel¬ 
ling  and  punctuation.  This  volume  reproduces 
the  second  edition  of  Several  Poems,  brought 
out  in  Boston  in  1678,  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  a  manuscript  first  printed  in  1857.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  is  a  brilliant  and  probably  definitive 
edition  of  the  works  of  America’s  first  genuine 
poet.  It  supersedes  all  previous  editions  in 
thoroughness  and  scholarship.  .  .  .  The  fore¬ 
word  and  the  introduction  are  significant  es¬ 
says  on  [the  poet  I  and  her  works.”  W.  K.  Bot- 
torff 

Library  J  92:1834  My  1  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  T.  E.  Johnston 

New  Eng  <3  40:616  D  ’67  660w 

“There  is  little  real  poetic  content  in  [Anne 
Bradstreet’sl  work,  but  enough  ...  to  make 
[her]  a  valid  footnote  to  the  age  of  Milton  and 
Marvell,  the  honorable  inaugurator  of  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry,  and  one  of  the  first  female  voices 
in  literature  to  speak  intimately  and  directly 
in  its  own  behalf.” 

Time  90:84  J1  7  ’67  800w 

“The  only  poems  by  Anne  Bradstreet  which 
the  general  reader  will  find  worthwhile  are  six 
or  seven  short  pieces  which  she  wrote  without 
benefit  of  du  Bartas,  Sylvester,  or  Sidney;  poems 
coming  as  directly  as  poems  ever  come  from 
particular  experiences,  deaths,  illnesses,  fears. 
The  best  of  them  are  ‘In  Reference  to  Her  Chil¬ 
dren’,  ‘Upon  the  Burning  of  Our  House’,  ‘A 
Letter  to  her  Husband’,  and  ‘As  Weary  Pilgrim’. 
None  of  these  is  as  vivid  as  the  best  of  Edward 
Taylor,  not  to  extend  comparison  too  far 
from  her  own  Bay,  but  they  are  worth  read¬ 
ing.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  best  to  place 
Anne  Bradstreet’ s  poems  as  chapters  in  her  own 
impressive  and  moving  life,  and  that  life,  in 
turn,  in  the  larger  story  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  poems  themselves  have  litttle  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  American  tradition  in  poetry.” 

TLS  p985  O  19  ’67  700w 


BRAGDON,  HENRY  WILKINSON.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  academic  years.  519p  pi  $9.95 
Halyard  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Wilson,  Woodrow  67-27081 

The  instructor  in  history,  emeritus,  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  describes  Wilson’s  “student 
days  at  Princeton,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Johns  Hopkins;  his  seventeen-year  career 
as  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wesleyan.  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Princeton;  and  finally  his  eight  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  University,  where  he  gained 
a  national  reputation  as  an  educational  innova¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  [Through  an]  analysis  of  Wilson’s  pub¬ 
lished  writings,  letters,  speeches,  and  lecture 
notes,  including  his  major  work.  Congressional 
(Government,  the  author  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Wilson’s  political  and  economic  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  illuminates  the  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory  process  by  which  Wilson  modified 
his  views  away  from  conservatism  and  toward 
the  progressivism  that  he  .  .  .  adopted  shortly 
before  entering  politics.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  92:3630  O  15  ’67  320w 


“Mr.  Bragdon  agrees  .  .  .  that  Wilson’s  un¬ 
deniable  urge  for  power  arose  out  of  a  need  to 
compensate  for  damaged  self-esteem.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  it  is  not  clear  from  this  book  what 
caused  that  self-esteem  to  be  damaged.  .  .  .[Mr. 
Bragdon]  does  not  direct  his  full  attention  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  sudden  defeat  of  Wilson  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  Yet  he  .  .  .  advances  a  physical  [explana¬ 
tion]  that  has  psychological  effects.  He  suggests 
that  mild  attacks  of  cerebral  arteriosclerosis 
(‘little  strokes’)  account  for  Wilson’s  being 
unusually  aggressive  and  uncomprising  at  the 


time  of  the  <3uad  and  Graduate  College  fights. 
This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  relating  Wil¬ 
son’s  difficulties  to  particular  points  in  time. 

.  .  .  Bragdon’s  explanation,  however,  suffers, 
as  do  the  purely  psychological  explanations, 
from  the  defect  of  being  little  more  than  infer¬ 
ence  and  surmise.  .  .  .  [Plowever,]  Wilson’s 
life  achievement  and  torment  as  academic  man 
has  no  better  monument  than  this  full  and 
judicious  study.”  C.  N.  Degler 

New  Repub  157:32  I)  23  ’67  1750w 

“Bragdon’s  detailed  and  fair-minded  study  .  .  . 
is  an  event  of  great  historical  importance. 
.  .  .  [His]  description  of  Wilson’s  academic 
career  is  meticulously  detailed  but  always  lucid. 
His  book  is  a  model  of  sympathetic  yet  objec¬ 
tive  analysis.  Furthermore,  he  has  not  allowed 
his  search  for  all  the  facts  to  distract  him 
from  the  evaluation  of  the  facts.  While  he  has 
not  chosen  to  write  about  Wilson  as  a  politician 
and  statesman,  he  has  sought  to  show  how 
Wilson’s  second  career  was  influenced  by  his 
first.  He  describes  Wilson  the  educator  and 
writer  (and  incidentally  adds  a  significant 
chapter  to  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
America) ,  but  also  contributes  Importantly  to 
our  understanding  of  Wilson  the  political  leader 
and  the  whole  character  of  early  20th-century 
progressivism.  .  .  .  [This  is]  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  full  of  new  information  and  new 
ideas,  entertaining  and  significant,  a  labor  of 
love  and  also  a  sound  and  intelligent  analysis 
of  a  complex  and  fascinating  man.”  J.  A. 
Garraty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  12  ’67  I400w 


BRAGG,  MELVYN.  The  second  inheritance. 

299p  $4.95  Dodd 

67-16212 

Nelson  Foster  “is  finally  able  to  buy  his  farm 
after  years  as  a  tenant  because  of  the  failing 
fortunes  of  the  Langley  family  and  the  drunken 
death  of  the  Colonel.  Relationships  among  the 
second  generation  [of  the  two  families,  com¬ 
prising  John, — Nelson’s  son, — and  Col.  Langley’s 
son,  Arthur,  and  daughter,  Pat],  however,  are 
more  complicated  than  those  between  tenant 
and  landowner.  .  .  .  Arthur  deliberately  cul¬ 
tivates  John  to  the  exclusion  of  Pat,  and  so 
begins  to  undermine  her.  John  spurns  Arthur 
for  Pat,  but  his  affair  with  her  lasts  only  until 
he  proposes  marriage,  and  then  he  is  turned 
away  as  the  farmer  s  lad  he  really  is.”  (TLS) 


“The  old  Roman  wall  in  Cumberland  separ¬ 
ated  two  families  physically,  socially,  and 
ideologically.  .  .  Because  of  close  proximity 
the  two  families  interact  upon  each  other  as 
though  impelled  by  inexorable  but  unrecognized 
forces.  .  .  .  Characterizations  are  marvellously 
convincing.  The  people  are  real.  The  reader 
senses  the  uncanny,  relentless  way  characters 
are  moved  by  forces  beyond  themselves.  Melvyn 
Bragg  is  a  brilliant,  major  writer,  but  his 
philosophy  is  one  of  negation  to  life.  For  larger 
libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2601  J1  ’67  120w 

“Though  it  is  clear  that  Bragg  intends  his 
peasants  to  have  the  best  lines,  to  seem  glow¬ 
ingly  alive  beside  the  pale  and  faltering  gentry, 
he  can  hardly  have  meant  the  contrast  to  be 
as  marked  as  it  turns  out  to  be.  The  gentry 
are  not  just  pale  and  faltering:  they  are  dead 
on  the  page,  and  their  deadness  freezes  all 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  A  pity, 
because  when  Bragg  neglects  his  large  design 
and  writes  directly  out  of  what  he  evidently 
cares  about — the  local  countryside,  the  helpless 
tyranny  of  parents,  the  anguished  silences  of 
adolescence — he  can  blaze  up  most  impres¬ 
sively.”  Ian  Fleming 

New  Statesman  72:22  J1  1  ’66  280w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  My  28  ’67  190w 

‘This  [novel]  is  good  solid  stuff,  competently 
put  together  but  derivative.  [D.H.]  Lawrence 
can  be  seen  behind  the  picture  of  Nelson 
Foster’s  career  and  character,  while  Alan  Sil- 
litoe  appears  in  the  violent  fist  fights  and  in  the 
game  of  Pitch  and  Toss.  The  triangle  between 
John,  Pat,  and  Arthur,  with  its  undertones  of 
homosexuality  and  incest,  and  its  permutations 
of  partners,  suggests  the  influence  of  Iris  Mur¬ 
doch.  Unfortunately,  her  kind  of  formal  pattern¬ 
ing  neither  fits  well  with  the  rest  of  the  novel 
nor  is  it  used  to  say  anything.  So  too  the  title, 
‘The  Second  Inheritance. and  the  broodin.g  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Roman  Wall  seem  to  flourish  more 
significance  than  the  novel  ever  succeeds  in 
earning.” 

TLS  p589  J1  7  ’66  320w 
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BRAIBANTI,  RALPH,  ed.  AsiM  bureaucratic 
systems  emergent  from  the  British  irnperlm 
tradition  [by]  Ralph  Braibanti  [and  others]. 
733p  $17.50  Duke  univ.  press 

354  5  Civil  service — Asia,  Southern.  Asia, 
Southern— Officials  and  employees,  etc. 
Great  Britain— Colonies  bb-Aiiiii 

A  series  of  “studies  which  analyze  the  civil 
sei-vice  svstems  of  the  former  British  states  of 
Burma,  Ceylon,  India.  Malaya, 
the  native  state  of  Nepal.  ^he  two 

tVifiTTip*?  consist  of  til©  resiliency  oi  ^iitisn 
Htrelucratic  heritage'  ,and  the  /Pervasiveness 
of  the  dlitist  tradition’  as  power  was  trans 
ferred  to  native  personnel,  ^tie  editor,  report¬ 
ing  on  Paldstan  [presents]  .,  .  ,^ti  tutroductiim 
and  concluding  observations.  (Choice)  index. 

“As  Braibanti  admits,  no  consistent  research 
design  was  imposed  on  the  writers  of  this 
volume.  The  countries  are  not  given  uniform 
treatment  nor  are  uniform  d^a  a^ilable.  A 
focus  is  provided  (except  for  Nepal)  by  the  But 
ish  ICS  elite  cadre  heritage  and  the  natuie  of 
political  development  since  independence.  The 
book  is  packed  with  significant  data  and  well 
footnoted  throughout.  .  .  .  [and]  will  app^l 
to  South  Asia  specialists.  .  .  .  [those  m]  com¬ 
parative  government  circles,  and  social  sm- 
enlists  wlio  study  burea-ucratic  elites,  -tl.  -r  • 

Goodnow^^  Pol  Sci  R  61:1154  D  '67  400w 

“Braibanti’s  introductory  chapter  , 
velops  some  interesting— though  debatable- 
propositions  about  the  relationship  between 
bureaucracy  and  Political  development.  .  .  . 
[There  is  an]  excellent  chapter  by  James  P. 
Guyot  on  interelite  conflicts  and  bureaucratic 
changes  in  Burma  .  .  .  [but]  few. of  the  authois 
move  very  far  from  sheer  description.  .  .  .  in 
some  matters,  however,  the  contributors  are 
very  good.  In  his  own  chapter  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  change  of  the  Pakistani  bureaucracy 
siiiCe  1947,  Braibanti  does  focus  considerably 
upon  the  general  problems  of  administrative 
behavior  and  sources  of  control .  of  bureaucracy 
in  a  system  unresponsive  to  political  pressures. 
.  .  Over-all,  the  value  of  this  volume  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  some 
of  its  parts  are  quite  good.  D.  B  Rosenthal 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:178  J1  67  900w 
“The  work  may  be  used  in .  part  or  as  a 
whole:  a  valuable  historical  orientation  high¬ 
lights  British  heritage;  approximately  50  pages 
are  devoted  to  each  of  the  contemporary 
bureaucracies  of  the  six  states;  the  con¬ 
clusion  summarizes  and  evaluates  the .  major 
findings  completed  in  1963  or  1965.  .  .  .  Primarfiy 
a  book  by  scholars  for  scholars  versed  in  the 
language  and  techniques  of  comparative  ad¬ 
ministration  and  behavioralism.  Extensive 
footnote  bibliography,  charts  and  tables,  de¬ 
tailed  index.” 

Choice  4;908  O  '67  180w 


BRAIBANTI,  RALPH.  Research  on  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  of  Pakistan;  a  critique  of  sources, 
conditions,  and  issues  with  appended  docu¬ 
ments.  569p  $12.50  Duke  univ.  press 
354.549  Civil  service — Pakistan.  Pakistan — 
Politics  and  government  66-14888 

This  “book  identifies,  classifies,  and  evalu¬ 
ates  Pakistani  public  records  from  1947-65  to 
fill  in  a  gap  left  after  the  systematic  publica¬ 
tion  was  suspended  following  independence. 
The  bureaucracy  is  studied  in  terms  of  ecology, 
history,  organization,  local  government  and 
community  development,  administrative  reform, 
constitutional  law,  legal  research,  and  martial 
law.  Theory,  recruitment,  and  technical 
aspects  of  administrative  organization  and 
procedure  are  analyzed.  There  are  16  ap¬ 
pendices  including  five  speeches  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  by  the 
President  of  Pakistan,  and  extracts  from 
five  reports  on  administrative  reform.”  (Choice) 
Glossary.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  S.  Birkhead 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:194  Mr  '67  1150w 
“The  author’s  fascination  with  the  role  of 
the  judiciary  in  the  administrative  process  is 
evident,  leading  him  to  analyze  trends  in  ju¬ 
dicial  interpretation  considerably  further  than 
necessary  to  make  a  bibliographic  point.  These 
analyses  are  of  considerable  worth  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  author’s  discussion  of  sources 
for  the  study  of  bureaucratic  organization  and 
his  survey  of  administrative  reforms  and  mar¬ 
tial-law  commissions  of  enquiry,  constitute  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Braibanti  is  on  less  sure  ground  when 
he  moves  from  legal-bureaucratic  analysis  to 


the  actualities  of  administration  m  the  prov¬ 
inces.  .  .  .  An  important  historical  error  is  the 
author’s  confusion  of  the  former  northwestern 
provinces — now  Uttar  Pradesh — with  the  former 
northwest  frontier  province,  with  consequent 
mistaken  comments.  The  administrative  and 
historical  complexities  of  the  Pathan  and  Baluch 
frontiers  have  [also]  led  him  into  numerous 

errors.”  R.  S.  Wheeler  _ _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:175  .Ta  67  430w 


“A  comparative  public  administration  work 
of  much  expertise  by  a  Duke  professor  and 
former  chief  advisor  to  the  Civil  Service  Aca¬ 
demy  in  Pakistan.  .  .  .  Braibanti  deals  narra¬ 
tively  with  the  substantive  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  Eis  well  as  the  bureaucracy.” 

Choice  3:956  D  ’66  160w 
“For  research  workers  on  Pakistan  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  underdeveloped  nations  in  general, 
this  is  an  extremely  valuable  book.  .  .  .  While 
the  general  reader  may  find  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  a  fascinating  description  of  the  structure 
and  social-psychology  of  government  and  re¬ 
search  in  government  in  Pakistan,  the  book  is 
best  fitted  for  graduate  libraries.”  H.  J.  Steck 
Library  J  91:3444  J1  ’66  190w 


“Professor  Braibanti  illustrates  effectively  the 
invigorating  effect  on  the  administrative  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  martial  law  regime.  The  notable 
contribution  of  ideas  made  by  American  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Foundations  in  the  establishment  of 
administrative  training_  centres  and  in  the  re¬ 
thinking  of  administrative  requirements  emerges 
throughout.  The  author  is  less  definitive  when 
he  discusses  the  period  before  independence. 

.  .  .  But  if  there  are  points  of  historical  empha¬ 
sis  which  may  be  disputed,  in  general  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  government  of  Pakistan 
must  be  deeply  grateful  to  Professor  Braibanti 
for  the  range  and  quality  of  analysis  contained 
in  this  book.”  Richard  Symonds 

Pacific  Affairs  39:438  fall- winter  ’66-’67 
340w 


BRAIDER,  DONALD.  Putnam’s  guide  to  the 
art  centers  of  Europe.  542p  $6.95  Putnam 
70S  Art — Galleries  and  museums.  Art,  Euro¬ 
pean  64-18003 

This  book  “explores  the  art  treasures  of  27 
major  cities  in  16  European  countries.  Each  city 
is  described  to  give  the  reader  an  historical 
and  cultural  background.  After  each  city,  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  entries  lists  and 
discusses  the  most  important  buildings  and  the 
most  outstanding  art  works  of  the  museums 
and  galleries  or  palaces.”  (Choice)  Glossary  of 
technical  terms  related  to  art  and  architecture. 
Index  of  artists  and  architects. 


“Braider,  author  of  the  novel.  The  Palace 
Guard  IBRD  1958],  and  several  books  on  travel, 
has  consolidated  much  valuable  Information 
and  many  aesthetic  Insights  in  his  present 
[book].  Almost  50  pages  of  introduction  present 
a  rapid,  erudite  review  of  art  history  from 
the  ancient  world  to  the  Impressionists.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  are  surveyed 
in  a  skillful,  well  written  style,  to  refresh  the 
scholar’s  memory  or  to  provide  an  orientation 
for  the  novice.  .  .  .  [This  is  an]  attractive, 
sturdy,  and  easily  portable  guide  .  .  .  useful  as 
a  reference  work  .  .  .  highly  recommended  for 
all  college_  and  university  libraries.  Art  libraries 
have  special  cause  to  welcome  its  appearance.” 

Choice  2:849  F  ’66  180w 
“[A  useful  book  which]  has  the  advantage 
of  an  extensive  index  of  artists’  names  with 
the  places  where  their  principal  works  can 
be  found.  Such  indexes  are  necessarily  never 
complete,  alas,  but  anyone  going  to  Europe 
exclusively  to  track  down  pictures  by  (jerrit 
van  Hontborst  or  II  Garofalo  can  at  least  get 
started  in  the  right  direction.”  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Je  4  '67  60w 


Choice  of  straws.  198p 

$4  Bobbs 

66-29451 

“Dave  and  Jack  Bennett,  twins  who  occasion¬ 
ally  roam  the  streets  of  London  beating  up 
Negroes,  finally  attack  one  who  resists  so 
violently  that  they  .  .  .  kill  him.  .  .  .  That  same 
evening  Dave  (the  actual  killer)  dies  in  an 
automobile  accident,  thus  leaving  Jack  to 
narrate  the  events  which  succeed  the  murder. 
An  avowed  hater  of  Spades,  as  he  terms  Ne¬ 
groes,  Jack  shortly  finds  himself  ...  in  love 
with  a  Negro  girl,  [Michelle].”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  HiU 

America  116:700  My  6  ’67  90w 
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[This]  is  a  taut  novel,  lacking  in  depth 
and  variety  and  richness;  but  as  a  relentless 
case  study  of  an  adolescent  caught  up  in  a 
cornplex,  ambiguous  society  of  Negroes  and 
whites,  the  novel  possesses  its  own  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty.  It  begins  by  offering  its  readers 
some  brilliant  complications.  .  .  .  Because 

[they]  .  .  .  are  never  resolved^.-many  readers 
are  bound  to  feel  that  they  were  cheated  out 
of  a  denouement.  .  .  .  And — dammit! — given  the 
fatalistic  circumstances  of  the  novel,  the  soci¬ 
ological  data.  Jack’s  parents.  Jack’s  mentality 
and  sensibilities,  we  should  probably  .  .  .  accept 
the  novel’s  final  anti-climactic  whimper.  But 
just  the  same  .  .  Peter  Corodimas 
Best  Sell  26:431  Mr  1  ’67  400w 
“The  reader  questions  if  the  hedonistic  hero 
is  capable  of  any  self-understanding  or  com¬ 
passion  of  others  if  Mr.  Braithwaite  must  con¬ 
trive  a  romance  between  Jack  and  a  charming 
colored  girl  before  the  young  man  can  view 
the  ‘ruddy  Spades’  as  human  beings  and  feel 
some  guilt  for  his  role  in  the  knifing.  Despite 
numerous  trite  situations,  such  as  scenes  de¬ 
picting  sibling  rivalry  for  mother’s  affection, 
Braithwaite  avoids  sentimentality,  and  his  cen¬ 
tral  character  remains  real,  though  unsympa¬ 
thetic.  Although  it  is  not  great  literature,  it 
is  recommended  for  larger  fiction  collections, 
especially  for  those  patrons  who  enjoyed  the 
author’s  autobiographical  To  Sir,  With  Love 
[BRD  I960].’’  Janet  Freedman 

Library  J  92:1176  Mr  15  ’67  160w 
“The  author’s  attitudes  towards  his  character 
have  failed  to  fuse,  and  despite  his  valiant  at¬ 
tempt  to  efface  himself,_  the  reader  identifies 
with  him  rather  than  with  his  character.  .  .  . 
The  relationship  between  Michelle  and  Jack  is 
peculiarly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  she 
is  upper  and  he  irremediably  lower  middle - 
class:  such  distinctions  need  more  dwelling  on. 
Jack’s  father  begins  as  an  acceptably  liberal 
man  but  under  stress  vacillates  towards  a 
cruder  code,  a  development  that  requires  closer 
scrutiny.  .  .  .  That  Mr.  Braithwaite  leaves  us 
wanting  more  is  to  his  credit;  that  he  also 
leaves  us  with  a  sense  that  expert  advice  on 
these  problems  from  sociologists  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  might  have  been  useful  suggests  that  he 
has  not  yet  fully  assumed  the  autonomous 
authority  of  the  novelist.” 

TLS  p986  N  4  ’65  650w 


BRALY,  MALCOLM.  On  the  yard:  a  novel.  344p 
$6.95  Little 

67-21099 


A  novel  about  life  in  a  large  prison  which 
presents  the  prison  as  “a  microcosm  of  human- 
Itv.  Men  of  all  stations  and  ability  are  forced 
into  an  artificial  and  regulated  environment 
where  all  are  equal  and  must  abide  by  the 
same  rules.  If  one  man  rises  above  the  other, 
he  must  be  put  back  into  place.  William  Ober- 
holster  or  ‘Chilly  Willy’  ...  is  the  Big  Man. 
He  operates  a  number  of  lucrative  rackets, 
such  as  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  gambling,  and 
the  sale  of  nasal  inhalers.  .  .  .  [He]  has  a 
private  cell  in  an  overcrowded  prison,  as  well 
as  prisoners  constantly  catering  to  his  needs 
and  desires,  from  simple  errand-running  to 
murder.  When  Chilly  gets  too  powerful  for 
his  prison  empire,  the  administration  sets  about 
to  destroy  him.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Sharpe 

Best  Sell  27:302  N  1  ’67  310w 
“[This]  is  virtually  the  only  convincing  novel 
of  prison  life  I  have  read.  .  .  .  Mr.  Braly  has 
fixed  the  whole  preposterous  and  heartbreak- 
ingly  simple-minded  prison  crew  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  born  observer  and  the  good  writer 
that  he  is.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  plainly  and  direct¬ 
ly  and  has  fashioned  his  story  so  that  it  drives 
ahead  under  its  own  power.  .  .  .  The  breaking 
of  Chilly  Willy  is  particularly  well  conceived, 
for  it  is  done  not  by  directly  challenging  his 
power  on  the  Big  Yard  but  by  corrupting  him 
through  the  agency  of  a  beautiful  and  seductive 
homosexual.  This  is  the  way  things  happen  in 
prison.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Braly  has  given  us  a 
good  deal  more  than  an  expertly  presented 
gallery  of  grotesques.  On  the  Yard  is  not  only 
a  lean  and  taut  story,  it  is  also  a  convincing 
testament  to  the  final  bankruptcy  of  a  hundred 
years  of  our  best  thinking  about  prisons  and 
prisoners.”  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  World  p7  O  29  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W^.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:3441  O  1  ’67  160w 
“An  excellent  novel,  it  is  also  curiously  am¬ 
bivalent,  as  if  the  author  had  not  yet  sorted 
out  his  own  attitudes  when  he  wrote  it.  The 
ambivalence  is  fortunate.  Mr.  Braly  gives  both 
sides  of  the  story  with  the  conviction  of  an 


intelligent  inmate,  trying  to  decide  which  side 
is  right — and  realizing,  somewhere  behind  ver¬ 
balization,  that  neither  side  can  be  right.  In¬ 
mates  have  their  code,  .  .  .  institutions  have 
their  rules.  ...  No  inmate  can  ignore  either 
set  of  rules  and  survive.  .  .  .  Each  must  alter 
his  personality  or  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Braly 
charts  the  alterations  of  a  wide  sampling  of 
inmates.  Society  Red  .  .  .  Gasolino,  a  grinning 
psychotic,  .  .  .  Juleson  [who]  withdraws  from 
the  institution  with  reason  and  reading,  but 
.  .  .  eventually  gets  piped  to  death  for  his  aloof¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Juleson  is  probably  Mr.  Braiy’s  alter 
eg'o  in  the  novel.  .  .  .  Mr.  Braly  wisely  refuses 
to  generalize  San  Quentin.  He  sticks  to  blunt 
specifics  to  make  his  case  and  makes  it  with 
an  earnestness  that  is  nevertheless  complex  and 
profound.  He  is  as  much  at  home  with  the 
onanistic  fantasies  of  lonely  men  as  with  the 
facts  of  their  destruction.”  Richard  Rhodes 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  O  22  ’67  600w 


BRANDENBERG,  ALIKI.  See  AHkl 


BRAIMDFON,  ROBERT  L.  Cotton  kingdom  of 
the  new  South;  a  history  of  the  Yazoo 
Mississippi  Delta  from  reconstruction  to  the 
twentieth  century.  227p  $6.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

976.2  Yazoo  Delta.  Mississippi — ^History. 
Cotton.  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Missis¬ 
sippi — Economic  conditions  67-11668 

A  “study  of  the  development  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  plantation  economy  in  the 
Yazoo  delta  area  of  northern  Mississippi,  and 
particularly  of  the  role  played  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  in  this  development.”  (Li- 
brai-y  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Mabry 

Arm  Am  Acad  373:247  S  ’67  430w 
“One  of  Brandfon’s  premises  is  that  [the  area] 
has  a  geographical,  economic,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  distinctiveness  of  its  own.  .  .  .  His  book 
helps  increase  our  knowledge  of  both  railroad 
and  _  state  land  policy.  Furthermore,  he  sum¬ 
marizes  in  a  fresh  way  the  world  history  of 
cotton  in  the  late  19th  century  with  particular 
referen^,  of  course,  to  the  Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta.  Bibliography  and  index  are  useful.  .  .  . 
Practically  all  university  and  college  libraries 
will  want  to  acquire  this  book.” 

Choice  4:743  S  ’67  60w 


The  author  made  commendable  use  of  the 
Illinois  Central  archives,  other  manuscript 
sources,  legal-case  files,  and  levee-board  papers. 
If  he  had  examined  the  official  records  in  all 
eleven  Delta  counties,  as  he  did  in  Washington 
County,  and  if  he  had  used  additional  local 
newspapers,  he  might  have  brought  the  story 
closer  to  the  grass  roots.  .  .  The  major 
fault  of  the  book  is  its  failure  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  title.  This  is  not  a  history  of 
the  Yazoo  Mississippi  Delta  from  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  twentieth  century.  Rather,  it  is  a 
stoiy  of  selected  economic  developments  and 
their  ramifications.”  W.  D.  Hslsell 

J  Am  Hist  64:419  S  '67  650w 
“The  title  is  a  little  misleading,  but  the  sub¬ 
title  is  accurate.  This  is  a  thorough  study.  . 
The  ICR  is  treated  as  both  hero  and  villain  as 
the  area  was  converted  into  a  prosperous 
‘New  South’  surrounded  by  more  backward 
and  less  productive  regions.  A  professional  work, 
based  on  original  source  materials,  especially 
the  archives  of  the  Illinois  Central  deposited 
in  the  Newberry  Library,  this  is  largely  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  specialist.”  E  D.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:1004  Mr  1  ’67  120w 


BRANDON,  HENRY.  In  the  red;  the  struggle 
for  sterling,  1964-1966.  114p  $4  Houghton 
332.4  Currency  question — Great  Britain. 
Money  67-11460 

“First  published  during  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  of  March  1966  in  the  Sunday  Times  (Lon¬ 
don)  and  now  extended  to  cover  fall  1966,  this 
small  volume  is  not  so  much  a  study  of  the 
purely  economic  problems  of  Britain’s  currency 
troubles  as  it  is  a  ‘brief  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  history  of  an  economic  crisis.’”  (Library 
J) 


“It  would  be  good  to  have  Mr.  Brandon’s  ac¬ 
count  expanded,  for  even  sophisticated  readers 
may  need  additional  exposition  of  British  ac¬ 
counting;  between  hard  covers,  his  newspaper 
series  lacks  some  definitions  taking  for  granted 
a  familiarity  with  British  contemporary  history 
Even  so.  It  is  a  crisp  and  exciting  account.” 
G.  J.  W.  Goodman 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  6  ’67  1150w 
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BRANDON,  HENRY — Continued 

“Based  on  research  and  many  extensive  in¬ 
terviews  in  London,  Washington,  and  on  _  the 
Continent,  this  is  an  interesting  and.  lively 
account,  though  not  all  the  personalities  in¬ 
volved  will  be  as  familiar  to  American  as  they 
are  to  English  readers.’’  H.  H,  Bernt 
Library  J  92:569  F  1  67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  26  ’67  2S0w 


“Brandon’s  emphasis  is  on  politics,  perspn- 
alities,  and  foreign  policy.  A  gifted  journalist, 
he  fills  the  book  with  tales  of  who  said  what 
to  whom,  of  transatlantic  flights  and  telephone 
calls.  Along  with  the  scoops  go  frequent  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  motives  and  reactions  of  the 
principal  characters.  A  reviewer  can  only  stand 
silent  about  such  matters,  while  enjoying  the 
tidbits  and  remembering  that  Mr  Brandon  is 
reputed  to  have  excellent  pipelines.  ..  .  .  Brandon 
is  Interesting  on  the  personal  relations  between 
Johnson  and  Wilson.  .  .  .  But  to  avoid  being 
carried  atvay  by  the  personal  drama,  cautious 
readers  ought  to  underline  the  passages  on  the 
negotiations  for  international  monetary  re¬ 
form  and  on  Britain’s  relations  with  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  .  .  .  About  the  future  the  author 
is  prudently  silent.”  William  Diebold 
Sat  R  50:37  Mr  4  ’67  900w 


BRANDT,  BILL.  Shadow  of  light:  a  collection 
of  photographs  from  1931  to  the  present;  with 
an  introd.  by  Cyril  Connolly  and  notes  by 
Marjorie  Beckett.  128p  $1^95  Studio 
779  Photography,  Artistic  66-25278 

This  “is  a  retrospective  showing  of  Brandt’s 
best  work  during  the  past  35  years.”  (Book 
Week) 


’TBrandt]  is  a  master  of  form  and  mood, 
showing  us  what  would  ordinarily  escape 
our  eyes.  And  he  does  so  on  the  ordinary 
human  scale  of  the  ordinary  human  eye — ■ 
he  has  no  need  of  microscopes  or  tele¬ 
scopes  to  extend  our  vision.  .  .  .  The  book 
opens  with  a  memorable  documentation  of  life 
in  London  before  the  war.  .  .  .  [In  his  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  London  blitz]  Brandt’s  mastery 
resurrects  a  true  and  feeling-charged  image  of 
that  frightful  time.  .  .  .  The  closing  subjects^ — ■ 
landscapes,  nudes,  and  natural  forms,  in  color 
as  well  as  in  black  and  white — are  eloquent 
testimony  to  Brandt’s  skill  and  imagination.” 
Peter  Pollock 

Book  Week  pl3  D  11  ’66  600w 
“In  England  Brandt  rates  as  a  master  of  the 
storytelling,  or  ‘moment-of-truth,’  photograph, 
one  with  artistic  qualities  beyond  those  of  the 
average  news  picture.  Some  fine  landscapes, 
good-to-exeellent  portraits,  and  highly  person¬ 
alized  nudes  add  variety  to  this  collection  of 
his  work,  which  may  interest  the  historian 
more  than  the  photographer.  Connolly’s  intro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  tends  to  eulogy,  and  Marjorie 
Beckett’s  page-and-a-half  of  explanatory  notes 
to  the  photographs  supply  a  bare  minimum  of 
information.  In  place  of  an  index  there  is  a 
paged  listing  of  captions  for  the  pictures.  This 
book  is  for  those  very  large  collections  that 
want  to  be  ’museums’  of  what  has  been  done 
in  photography.”  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  91:6072  D  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  4  ’66  90w 
“It  is  a  pity  that  .  .  .  we  could  not  have  had 
an  introduction  that  gave  us,  for  example, 
technical  details  about  the  make  of  camera 
used,  what  kind  of  film,  the  lenses,  the  aper¬ 
ture  and  speed  settings,  the  grade  of  paper 
the  photographs  were  printed  on.  and  so  on. 
However,  it  is  not  the  introduction  that  makes 
the  book  but  the  photographs,  and  these  are 
on  the  whole  very  good.  .  .  .  The  last  part  of 
the  book  contains  landscapes  and  nudes. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  these  reach  a  level  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  at  which  they  become  material  for  a  kind 
of  guessing  game.  .  .  .  They  are  entertaining 
pictures,  but  in  the  end  less  satisfjung  than 
the  earlier  ones  in  the  book.” 

TLS  pS83  S  22  ’66  lOOOw 


BRANDT,  WILLIAM  J.  The  .shape  of  medieval 
histoog  studies  m  modes  of  perception.  173p 
$5.75  Tale  univ.  press 


901.92  Middle  Ages.  Civilization,  Medieva 
^  „  66-1248' 

Professor  Brandt  “has  attempted  to  dellneati 
the  modes  of  perception  that  determined  th( 
way  medieval  men  saw  and  understood  botl 
natural  phenomena  and  human  actions.  Hi: 
study  IS. introduced  by  an  analysis  of  the  ways 
of  perceivm.g  the  natural  world  implicit  in  ths 
writings  of  Isidore,,  William  of  Conches,  anc 
Albert  the  Great.  The  main  portion  of  the  bool 


is  devoted  to  a  study  of  English  chronicle  of 
the  twelfth  through  the  fourteenth  century. 
.  .  [Brandt  analyzes  both]  clerical  chronicles 
[and  aristocratic  ones].”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“This  book  has  many  faults:  its  title  does  not 
correspond  to  its  contents;  its  parts  are  not 
coherent;  it  fails  to  discriminate  between  modes 
of  perception  and  modes  of  presentation.  .  .  . 
It  assumes  what  it  ought  to  prove:  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  medieval  niind.  .  .  . 
Still  it  is  often  illuminating  and  frequently 
provocative.  The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of 
a  fine  mind  wrestling  honestly  and  imagina¬ 
tively  viith  important  problems.  Its  greatest 
value  is  as  a  starting  point  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  clarification  rather  than  as  a  defini¬ 
tive  solution  of  the  questions  it  treats.’  R.  C. 
DQ/Igs 

Am  Hist  R  72:650  Ja  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Hanning 

Ann  Am  Acad  37(1:225  Mr  ’67  500w 


“[This  is]  an  occasionally  interesting,  often 
slapdash  study.  .  .  .  The  pompously  verbose  in¬ 
troduction  and  poor  first  chapter  on  the  medie¬ 
val  view  of  nature  are  matched  in  lack  of 
clarity  and  incompleteness  only  by  the  ‘psycho- 
logese’  of  the  later  chapters’  sweeping  judg¬ 
ments  and  the  absurdly  inadequate  index. 
Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  this  study  .  ...  is 
often  perceptive  In  its  judgments  and  stimu¬ 
lating  in  its  suggestions.  .  .  .  [The]  book  will 
be  most  useful  for  undergraduate  courses  in 
historiography  and  historical  method.  .  .  . 

The  professional  medievalist  will  find  here,  how¬ 
ever,  no  significant  conclusion  which  he  has 
not  already  perceived  for  himself.” 

Choice  3:1165  F  ’67  170w 


“Using  a  carefully  controlled  analytical  pres¬ 
entation,  Dr.  Brandt  attempts  to  discover  the 
medieval  view  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  Upon 
readin.g  [this  book]  today’s  medievalists  would 
do  well  to  re-examine  their  20th-century  scien¬ 
tific  approach  to  the  Middle  A.ges.  This  book 
is  for  the  specialist  in  medieval  studies  and 
libraries  with  large  medieval  collections.  Dr. 
Brandt  is  associate  professor  In  the  department 
of  speech  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley.”  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  91:3413  J1  ’66  130w 


BRAN  LEY,  FRANKLYN  M.  The  Christmas 
sky;  il.  by  Blair  Lent,  unp  $3.75  Crowell 
232.92  Astronomy — Juvenile  literature.  Jesus 
Christ — Nativity— Juvenile  literature 

66-7687 

“The  Christmas  Show  at  the  Hayden  Plane¬ 
tarium  [New  York]  provides  the  basis  for 
[this  book  in  which  the]  director  of  the  Plane¬ 
tarium’s  educational  program  discusses  .  .  .  the 
historical  and  astronomical  evidence  about  the 
nature  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem.”  (Sat  R) 
“Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:158  D  ’66  30w 
“Written  simply  and  clearly.  .  .  .  Incipient 
astronomers  will  acquire  a  wealth  of  basic 
astral  information,  and  the  author  makes  a 
strong  case  as  well  for  several  earth-bound 
hypotheses:  that  Jesus  was  not  born  in  1  A.D., 

.  .  .  that  in  all  likelihood  he  was  not  even  born 
in  December.  .  .  .  Dr.  Branley’s  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion  seems  entirely  plausible,  but  his  text 
would  benefit  from  a  more  substantial  depic¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunction  of  planets  he  feels 
accounted  for  the  great  star.  Blair  Lent’s  cool, 
blue  prints  are  both  reverent  and  sprightly,  a 
difficult  combination.”  S.  G.  Lanes 
Book  Week  p22  D  4  ’66  200w 
“[The]  approach  is  scientific,  yet  wisely 
sensitive  of  tradition.  .  .  .  [The]  woodcuts  in 
color  give  the  impression  of  medieval  paint¬ 
ings.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  '66 

60w 

Reviewed  by  E,  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  50w 
Horn  Bk  42:700  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Ann  Curi'ah 

Library  J  91:5136  O  15  ’66  150w 
“[An]  eloquent  book.  ...  It  blends  the 
Gospel  with  recorded  history  and  scientific 
speculation  into  a  smooth  narrative  about 
what  astronomers  have  learned  about  the  Holy 
Night  sky.  .  .  .  Striking  illustrations  in  sand- 
swept  hues  of  gold  and  blue  hold  all  the 
mystery  and  majesty  of  the  firmament.”  M.  P. 
O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  4  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylla  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:141  D  ’66  180w  ’ 
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BRANLEY,  FRANKLYN  M.  North,  south, 
^st,  and  west;  il.  by  Robert  Galster.  unp 
$3.25  Crowell 

638  Compass — Juvenile  literature  66-14486 
This  book  shows  the  reader  how  to  tell 
direction  from  shadows,  how  to  use  a  compass 
and  how  to  read  a  map.  “Grades  one  and  two.” 
(Library  J) 


.  An  atti’active  picture  book  which  the 
primary-grade  child  might  read  with  interest, 
since  it  gives  useful  Information  in  terms  he 
can  understand  It  does,  however,  assume  two 
facts:  first,  that  the  small  reader  already 
knows  right  from  left,  and  second,  that  he 
Is  situated  somewhere  in  the  general  latitude 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  One  statement,  in¬ 
tended  to  clarify  ‘up’  and  ‘down’  in  relation 
to  the  earth,  implies  a  misleading  concept  of 
gravity,  the  ever  present  danger  in  over¬ 
simplification.  However,  the  book  meets  in 
general  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  should  be  useful,  especially  in  school 
libraries.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:5214  O  15  ’66  150w 
“Simple  text  and  cheery,  strong  drawings.” 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:149  D  ’66  40w 


BRANNAN,  ROBERT  LOUIS,  ed.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr  Charles  Dickens:  his 
production  of  “The  frozen  deep.”  l'73p  il  $6 
Cornell  univ.  press 

822  Dickens,  Charles  66-22927 

An  annotated  edition  of  the  script  for  the 
1857  production  of  the  play  The  Frozen  Deep, 
originally  written  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  re¬ 
vised  by  Dickens.  Bibliography. 


“The  subject  matter  [of  the  play!  Is  a  lost 
Arctic  expedition  (based  on  that  of  Sir  John 
Franklin),  but  the  real  drama  hinges  on  those 
trite  Victorian  notions  of  love  and  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  Originally  meant  only  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  friends  at  Tavistock  House,  the  play 
surprised  everyone  with  a  more  general  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  .  This  book  is  valuable  to  the  Dickens 
scholar  in  showing  just  how  intensely  Dickens 
devoted  himself  to  his  amateur  theatricals.  We 
see  his  omnipresent  Involvement  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  in  writing  and  editing.  In  stage  design 
and  directing,  and  especially  in  the  acting, 
which  overwhelmed  all  who  saw  him.  Brannan 
wisely  points  out  the  Importance  of  The  Frozen 
Deep  in  the  trend  toward  realism  In  the 
Victorian  theater.  Regrettably  no  index.” 

Choice  4:696  S  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Gardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  O  3  ’67  180w 


BRAQUE,  GEORGES,  Ulus.  Birds.  See  Perse, 
St-J. 


BRASH,  DONALD  T.  American  investment  In 
Australian  industry.  366p  $7.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

332.67  Investments.  Australia — Industries 

66-31366 

This  “study  represents  the  author’s  doctoral 
thesis  .  .  .  [written]  at  the  Australian  National 
University.  .  .  .  [It]  is  essentially 

a  report  on  the  results  of  a  survey  of  208  man¬ 
ufacturing  companies  operating  in  Australia  in 
1962  that  were  at  least  partially  American- 
owned.  The  criterion  for  inclusion  was  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25  per  cent  American  ownership, 
‘American’  being  defined  to  Include  United 
States  and  Canada.  .  .  .  The  author  starts  v/ith 
a  discussion  on  Australian  attitudes  toward 
foreign  investment.  .  .  .  [He  then]  proceeds  to 
examine  the  importance  of  foreign  capital  to 
see  whether  it  justifies  the  public  concern  which 
it  provokes.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  remaining  chapters 
deal  with  the  results  of  the  survey  conducted 
in  1962.  These  results  are  grouped  into  topics 
such  as  reasons  for  investment,  ownership  pat¬ 
terns,  management  characteristics,  transfer  of 
technology,  and  so  on.”  (Am  Econ  R)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index  to  companies.  General  index. 


“In  general,  the  approach  of  the  author  is 
purely  empirical.  ...  [There  is  a]  lack  of 
guidance  by  economic  theoi-y  in  the  choice  of 
questions  asked  in  the  survey  .  .  .  [and] 
answers  which  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
formational  content — for  example,  statements 
about  demand  without  mentioning  price,  or 
comparisons  of  salaries  without  mentioning 
productivitv  differentials.  .  .  .  The  conclusions 
presented  [in  the  final  chapter]  are  not  related 
to  the  results  of  the  survey  but  are  based  on 


an  almost  Independent  theoretical  discussion. 
.  .  .  [But]  the  author  has  done  a  great  amount 
of  work  in  collecting  the  survey  results  and  in 
gathering  other  statistical  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  All  this  material  is  well 
organized  and  interestingly  presented.  The 
style  of  writing  is  lively  and  well  balanced;  the 
one  joke  in  the  book  is  offset  by  one  equation. 
But  the  most  important  part  is  that  the  author’s 
vision  is  in  the  right  place.”  Jan  Kmenta 

Am  Ecoh  R  57:967  S  ’67  lOOOw 
“Brash’s  contentions  are  clearly  stated  and 
supported  by  current  data.  .  .  .  The  meth¬ 
odology  and  variables  used  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  economic  gains  and  losses  derived 
from  foreign  investment  are  adaptable  to  other 
country  studies.  Brash  blends  description, 
statistics,  analysis,  and  evaluation  in  a 
balanced  and  coherent  manner.  Good  country 
case-study  of  the  economic  effects  of  capital 
movements  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  recipi¬ 
ent  economy.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:454  Je  ’67  16()w 


BRASSAT.  Picasso  and  company:  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Francis  Price;  pref.  by  Henry 
Miller:  introd.  by  Roland  Penrose:  with  phot, 
by  the  author.  2S9o  $6.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Picasso,  Pablo  66-24331 

.  A  biographical  memoir  in  the  form  of  a 
journal  covering  the  period  September,  1943, 
through  November  27,  1982.  The  author  des¬ 
cribes  how  he  surreptitiously  photographed 
Picasso’s  sculptures  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Paris,  and  presents  vignettes  of 
Picasso’s  friends,  including  Braque,  Matisse. 
Malraux.  Andrd  Breton.  Dali,  Sartre,  Paul 
Eluard,  and  others.  Index.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  In  1964  entitled  Conversations  avec 
Picasso. 


Best  sell  26:335  D  1  '66  190w 
“Brassai’s  book  contains  57  photographs  by 
one  of  the  world’s  most  sensitive  and  ac¬ 
complished  photographers.  The  photographs 
(reproduced,  unhappily,  in  a  muzzy  sepia  tone 
that  does  them  much  injustice)  are  up  to 
Brassai’s  standard:  they  are  extraordinary. 
[Brassai  and  Picasso]  were  friends  for  34 
years  and  the  artist  is  revealed  to  us  in  his 
own  words.  Brassai,  who  has  total  recall, 
remembered  Picasso’s  conversations  and  set 
them  down.  .  .  .  The  portrait  Brassai  draws 
of  Picasso  is  Intimate,  detailed,  and  seemingly 
free  from  error.  But  there  seems  to  be  more 
to  that  mysterious,  brilliant  man  than  we  can 
possibly  take  In:  he  is  too  much  for  us  It 
Is  hard  to  know  him  from  any  book,  even  this 
one.  I,  for  one,  however,  am  grateful  to 
Brassai  for  the  introduction.”  Peter  Pollack 
Book  Week  pl3  D  11  ’66  300w 
Choice  4:153  Ap  ’67  90w 
Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  20w 
“Brassai  is  devoted  to  Picasso  and  through 
his  observations  we  see  the  artist's  complex 
character  and  changing  moods.  Picasso’s 
memory,  curiosity  and  productivity  are  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  as  one  reads  his  opinions  on  sculp¬ 
ture,  on  ballet,  on  photography,  on  animals 
and  birds,  on  graffiti,  on  gathered  dust,  the 
reader  gains  a  better  understanding  of  this 
human  phenomenon,  Brassai’s  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  complement  the  text  and  are  a  most 
necessary  part  of  the  book,  which  Is  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  art  collections.”  W.  J.  Dane 
Library  J  91:5942  D  1  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Wallace  Fowlie 

Nation  204:694  My  29  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  73:851  Je  16  ’67  1500w 

“Of  the  books  on  Picasso  to  appear  here  this 
anniversary  year  [this  is]  the  best  .  .  .  largely 
because  it  always  relates  the  pattern  of  one 
man’s  life  to  the  pattern  of  his  art — a  sine  Qua 
non  with  Picasso.  In  addition  the  tone  is  nei¬ 
ther  too  unctuous  or  flip,  but  as  dry  and  dead¬ 
pan  as  Brassai  s  best  photographs.  What  bet¬ 
ter  antidote  to  the  poisonous  chitchat  that  one 
of  Picasso’s  ex-mistresses,  FraiiQoise  Gilot, 
published  [Life  with  Picasso,  BRD  1964]?  .  .  . 
[Brassai’s]  curiosity  and  detachment,  his  sharp 
focusing  and  editing,  his  instinct  for  anecdotal 
details  and  moments  justes  make  his  word  por¬ 
traits  of  Picasso.  Matisse,  Michaux,  and  Sa- 
bartes  as  unforgettably  gritty  as  his  photo¬ 
graphs.”  John  Richardson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Ap  6  ’67  350w 

Reviewed  by  Jean  Renoir 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  20  ’66  1460w 

Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  R  49:35  D  3  ’66  90w 
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BRASSAI — Continued 

“A  comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the 
original  shows  that  the  translation  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  and  that  the  proportions  of  the 
photographs  included  have  been  drastically  al¬ 
tered.  .  .  .  More  tiresomely,  the  text  has  been 
haphazardly  cut,  the  majority  of  the  footnotes 
(often  most  informative)  have  been  omitted, 
yet  the  errors  and  mis-spellings  of  the  French 
edition  have  been  left  uncorrected.  .  ._  .  This  is  a 
rather  superficial  compilation  in  which  little  is 
said  either  about  [Picasso’s]  working ,  methods 
or  his  aesthetic  conceptions.  Brassai,  it  seems, 
was  not  treated  to  any  profound  conversations. 
.  .  .  But  then  it  is  not  really  so  much  a  book 
about  Picasso  as  about  the  creative  abilities  of 
Brassai  and  his  talent  for  repartee.  .  .  This 
book  is  readable,  though  neither  fascinating  nor 
of  permanent  value.” 

TLS  p412  My  IS  ’67  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxiii  spring  ’67  ISOw 


BRATHWAITE,  EDWARD.  Rights  of  passage. 
86p  $2.75  Oxfora 

811  67-76397 

‘‘These  poems  are  a  part  of  another  sequence 
to  be  published  in  1968  under  the  title,  Masks. 
Rights  of  Passage  evokes  Mr.  Brathwaite’s 
excursion  from  his  native  West  India  to  London 
and  New  York  and  back  home  again.”  (Library 
J) 


‘‘I  liked  the  passion  of  the  poetry,  the  anger, 
the  acutely  personal  observation.  However,  Mr. 
Brathwaite  repeats  his  points  so  that  they 
stretch  out  in  an  ungainly  fashion.  His  very  in¬ 
tensity  dulls  the  work.  I  liked  the  West  Indian 
flavor  of  his  verse,  but  for  me  the  experience 
was  autobiographical  not  poetic.  Recommended 
with  reservations  for  university  and  large  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.”  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:1938  My  15  '67  IlOw 
‘‘[The  poems  here]  are  written  in  a  free 
slangy  language  similar  to  that  of  blues  songs. 
Attitudes  change,  children  mock  their  father’s 
Uncle  Tom  deference,  negroes  live  up  to  the 
white  conception  of  them,  ‘black  skin  red  eyes 
broad  back  big  you  know  what'.  The  total 
effect  is  impressive.  The  poems  have  sense  of 
the  present,  a  feeling  for  the  past,  above  aU 
an  awareness  of  a  world  changing,  sometimes 
chaotically.”  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  73:479  Ap  7  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:32  O  14  ’67  250w 
‘‘[Mr.  Brathwaite  relies]  on  a  stridency  that 
after  almost  ninety  pages  leaves  one  poleaxed. 
His  theme  is  that  of  the  West  Indian,  modern 
and  ancestral,  in  slavery,  emigrating,  suffering, 
resilient  but  melancholy.  It  is  potentially  a 
striking  and  exciting  theme,  but  Mr.  Brath¬ 
waite’s  technique  and  verbal  control  do  not 
match  his  ambition.  One  can  imagine  that  it 
might — given  the  right  voice,  the  right  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  right  mood — ^make  a  powerful 
radio  performance,  at  least  in  part;  but  it 
makes  very  flat  reading  on  the  page.” 

TLS  pl25  P  16  ’67  lOOw 

Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  summer  ’67  230w 


BRAUER,  GEORGE  C.  The  young  emperors: 
Rorne,  A.D.  193-244  [by]  George  C.  Brauer, 
Jr.  241p  il  $6.95  Crowell 
937  Roman  emperors  67-18624 

This  bo(^  ‘ ‘attempts  to  tell  the  story  of 
Cara^lla,  Geta,  Elagabalus,  Severus  Alexander, 
and  Gordian  III,  as  well  as  the  older  persons 
most  closely  associated  with  them.  It  also  at¬ 
tempts  to  show,  certain  important  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  period  they  lived  in.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index 


‘‘[This  Is]  by  a  scholar  who  Is  acquaints 
with  his  subject  thoroughly.  His  knowledge  o 
•  •  has  given  him  additional  In- 
into  the  accounts,  sometimes  conflictlnff 
of  the  several  Latin  historians  whose  reDort' 
the  period  form  the  chief  source  of  evident 
V  direct  quotations  from  th 

Latin  texts  and  no  footnotes,  so  that  the  bool 
completely  avoids  the  usual’  oppressiveness  o 
a  histOTical  work  and  makes  pleasant  reading 
•  i  T  reader  finds  himself  hoping  for  sorn. 

pictorial  evidence  of  the  extravagances  ^ 
scribed  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  in  need  of: 
map  or  two  to  follow  the  trails  of  the  con 
querors.  But  these  are  minor  complaints  abou 
a  volume  which  is  highly  recommended.”  P  p 

Best  Sell  27:197  Ag  15  ’67  600w 
«  “A?  narrative  [this  book]  is  both  vivid  an 
exciting.  [Professor  Brauer  writes]  with  th 


grace  and  facility  of  a  good  popular  novelist. 
The  character  portraits  .  .  .  are  sharply  drawn. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  author  provides  a  wealth  of 
detail  about  Roman  society  in  the  2d  and  3d 
Centuries,  But  Professor  Brauer  is  not  an 
historian,  and  his  explanation  of  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  events  he  describes  is 
superficial  in  the  extreme.  Purther,  he  has  a 
passion  for  Including  irrelevant  trivia.  ...  As 
a  tale  of  violence  and  intrigue  [this  book] 
makes  absorbing  reading;  as  history  it  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired.”  W.  J.  RosceUl 
Library  J  92:2400  Je  16  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Valeria  Gregory 

Library  J  92:3874  O  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 


BRAUN,  WERNHER  VON.  See  Von  Braun,  W. 


BRAUNTHAL,  JULIUS.  History  of  the  Inter¬ 
national;  V  1,  1864-1914;  tr.  by  Henry  Collins 
and  Kenneth  Mitchell.  393p  pi  $11  Praeger 
335.4  International,  The.  International  So¬ 
cialist  Congress.  Communist  International 

67-17667 

‘‘This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  devoted 
to  the  narration  of  the  story  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  from  its  very  inception  up  to  the 
centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pirst  Inter¬ 
national.  Two  of  these  volumes  have  already 
been  written  and  published  in  Germany  and 
the  English  version  of  [this  volume]  presents 
a  revised  edition  of  [its]  German  original;  the 
third  volume,  destined  to  conclude  the  story, 
is  in  preparation.”  (Pref)  The  volume  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  The  Porerunners,  The 
Pirst  International  and  The  Second  Inter¬ 
national,  ending  with  World  War  I.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Name  Index.  Subject  index.  Pirst  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  in  1961  under  the  title 
Geschichte  der  Internationale,  Volume  I. 


‘‘[The]  Austrian  writer  and  journalist  [who] 
has  been  associated  for  most  of  his  long  life 
with  international  organizations  of  social- 
democratic  color  .  .  .  has  written  the  first 
straightforward  history  of  the  International. 
[This  is]  a  good  translation.  .  .  .  The  presenta¬ 
tion  is  well  balanced  between  the  general  inter¬ 
national  events  and  descriptions  of  personalities 
and  developments  in  the  individual  countries, 
especially  England,  Prance,  Germany  and 
Belgium  which  contributed  predominantiy  to 
the  fate  of  the  Internationals.  Though  Mr. 
Braunthal  undeniably  has  a  certain  empathy 
for  social-democratic  ideas  he  is  too  good  a 
scholar  to  lose  objectivity.  More  than  3()  good 
portraits  of  leading  personalities  from  Babeuf 
to  Trotsky  are  Included.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
chiefly  for  specialists,  students  and  Informed 
laymen.”  H.  H  Bernt 

Library  J  92:2766  Ag  ‘67  140w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  N  9  ‘67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Pipes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  24  ’67  850w 


h  ew  have  better  qualifications  for  under¬ 
taking  so  massive  a  task  [as]  Dr.  Braunthal. 

•  •  • ,  .  result  is  wbat  we  might  expect;  a 

work  which,  although  committed,  is  scholarly 
and  auth9rltative.  It  is  also  very  readable  as 
an  historical  narrative.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  said  that  a  definitive  history  of  the 
Pirst  and  Second  Internationals  awaits  an 
author  who  can  approach  the  events  with  a 
rather  greater  detachment  than  Dr.  Braunthal, 
for  ^1  his  genuine  scholarship,  can  achieve. 
...  His  Marxism,  Indeed,  is  of  a  rather  old- 
fashioned,  pletlstlc  variety,  strangely  out  of 
tune  with  the  present  age.  It  leads  him,  at 
times,  to  produce  a  generalized  ‘history’,  with 
the  people’  as  its  hero,  that  will  fall  strangely 
on  the  ears  of  modern  scholars,  even  Marxist 
ones.  .  ,  .  Not  until  he  comes  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  International  does  his  nar¬ 
rative  really  take  wing.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Braunthal  is 
particularly  good  on  the  great  Issues  that 
dlviaed  the  international  socialist  movement 
during  this  period.  .  ...  These  he  defines 
clearly  and  Illustrates  with  excellently  chosen 
compFexft-j?^’^’  time  emphasizing  their 

TLS  p434  My  25  ’67  700w 


“  oi^+  Here  is  your  hobby  .  .  . 

Slot  car  racing  by  Bob  Braverman  &  Bill 
Neumann.  128p  11  $2.96;  lib  bdg  $2.97  Putnam 

Automobiles— Models— Juvenile  litera- 
Automobile  racing— Juvenile  lltera- 

I  66-6011 

tb  w®  “gijes  Information  on  every¬ 

thing  from  building  the  motor  to  the  geara, 
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tires,  scales,  chassis  and  body  modification.  .  .  . 
Chapters  on  model  car  kits  (the  way  to  start), 
scratchbuilding,  slot  car  lacing  centers  and 
.  .  .  building  your  own  tracks  are  included.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index.  “Grades  six 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  authors]  give  exact,  e:3fpert  advice  on 
how  to  build  these  model  cars  and  how  to  race 
them.  This  particular  book  is  aimed  at  the  lO’s 
and  up,  but  Dad  could  very  easily  get  involved. 
When  fifth-graders  get  the  urge  to  build  some¬ 
thing — or  take  it  apart — there  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  turning  them  toward  model  cars 
rather  than  the  family  car.  This  book  puts 
them  right  on  target.  It  gives  them  the  lingo 
and  can  put  them  in  business,  building  and 
racing,  for  a  modest  investment.  This  is  a  rec¬ 
reation  book,  but  it  can  develop  capabilities 
that  might  otherwise  never  be  discovered.” 
R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  '66 

lOOw 

“A  cursory  and  somewhat  superficial  survey 
of  a  rapidly  growing  hobby-sport.  Written  by 
practicing  ‘pros,’  the  text  offers  sensible  advice 
to  the  novice  who  needs  a  pictorial  shopping 
guide  to  currently  available  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  absence  of  real  discussion  of  motor 
winding  resistance  gear  ratios,  dynamic  brak¬ 
ing,  etc.,  makes  the  book  unsuitable  for  the 
technically  interested  reader.  Might  be  useful  as 
an  introductory  book.”  W.  M.  Walsh 

Library  J  91:5244  O  15  ’66  70w 


BREAN,  HERBERT.  The  traces  of  Merrilee. 

224p  $3.95  Morrow 

66-19917 

‘‘Bill_  Deacon,  magazine  writer,  is  able  to 
toke  hia  girl.  Miss  Twickenham,  (called  Twit- 
Twit)  .  .  .  and  his  pals  Tom  and  Betsy  Dolan, 
On  a  trip  to  Paris  aboard  the  brand-new 
trench  Line  ship  Montmartre  because  a  bank¬ 
er  friend  of  his  is  worried  about  the  safety  of 
a  famous  movie  star  who  is  to  be  featured  in 
a  15-million-doUar  investment.  Merrilee  Moore 
comes  aboard  incognito,  fearing  for  her  life 
because  she  dreads  the  sea.  An  enraged 
former  director  is  suspected  of  trying  to 
frighten  her  out  of  the  starring  role.  One 
murder,  then  another,  then  Merrilee  dis¬ 
appears.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  is  a  fresh  and  fancy  mystery  that 
will  lend  Itself  to  a  Hitchcock  treatment.” 
Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  235:91  J1  ’67  170w 
“A  comic  opera  as  well  as  a  tale  of  psy- 
chological  warfare  on  an  ocean  liner  where 
Merrilee  Moore,  America’s  sexiest  movie  star, 
IS  plagued  by  nightmare  fears  of  the  ocean 
and  proud  of  her  BSP  abUity.  The  difilcuities 
m  unravelling  the  plot  against  her  and  calming 
her  fears  are  intriguing,  if  not  too  subtle.” 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6005  D  1  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  9  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:43  O  29  ’66  30w 


BREAK,  GEORGE  F.  Intergovernmental  fiscal 
relations  in  the  United  States;  a  background 
paper  prepared  for  a  conference  of  experts 
held  November  18-19,  1965,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  conference  discussion.  (Nat. 
com.  on  gov.  finance.  Studies  of  gov.  finance) 
273p  $6.75  Brookings 

353.929  Public  administration.  Finance — 
U.S.  Municipal  finance  66-28890 

“The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  the 
major  problems  of  intergovernmental  finance  in 
the  United  States  and  to  suggest  alternative 
solutions.”  (Foreword)  The  author  tackles 
“metropolitan  fiscal  problems,  state  grants  to 
local  governments,  federal  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments,  functional  grants-in-aid,  un¬ 
conditional  grants,  and  tax  coordination.”  (Ann 
Am  Acad)  Index. 


“The  organization  of  urban  government  is  a 
problem  of  incredible  complexity.  Break’s  brief 
discussion  is  of  some  help,  but  the  problem  is 
clearly  at  least  as  much  a  political  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  one.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of  this  book 
is  that  it  treats  in  a  comprehensive  and  sys¬ 
tematic  way  the  whole  area  of  federal-state- 
local  fiscal  relations  in  the  United  States.  Break 
states  the  problems  and  examines  the  variousi 
proposals  which  have  been  advanced  to  deal! 
with  them.  For  this  reason,  [this]  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  best  available  Introduction  to  the  subject. 
’The  theorist  in  public  finance  will  find  little 
new  in  this  book.  But  it  is  neverthless  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  major  policy  issues  of  the  decade.”  W.  E. 

Am  Econ  R  67:956  S  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  D.  S.  Wright 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1135  D  ’67  470w 

“In  a  very  real  sense,  this  book  gives  a 
penetrating  look  at  contemporary  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  of  federalism  and  of  metropolitanism.  .  .  . 
It  is  analytical  and  evaluative  and  is  definitely 
oriented  towards  giving  advice  to  policy-makers 
at  work  at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
refreshing  features  of  the  author’s  approach  is 
that  he  combines  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  political  realities  of  the  American  federal 
system  with  the  use  of  his  economist’s  analyti¬ 
cal  skills.  Moreover,  he  shows  considerable 
awareness  of  the  legal  and  political  problems 
involved  in  state-local  relations.  In  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  metropolitan  areas’  structural  and 
fiscal  problems,  however,  he  tends  often  to  rely 
upon  an  ‘ideal  type’  .  .  .  and  to  give  slight 
consideration  to  the  political  values  that  sup¬ 
port  continuance  of  city  governments  and  op¬ 
pose  metropolitan  integration.”  W.  W.  Crouch 
Ann  Am  Acad  373:279  S  ’67  490w 

Choico  4:1020  N  '67  170w 


BRECHER,  EDWARD,  jt.  ed.  An  analysis  of 
Human  sexual  response.  See  Brecher.  R. 


BRECHER,  MICHAEL.  Nehru’s  mantle;  the 
politics  of  succession  in  India  [Eng  title: 
Succession  in  India],  269p  $6.60  Praeger 
320.954  ShastrL  Lai  Bahadur.  Gandhi,  In¬ 
dira  (Nehru),  India — ^Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment— 1947-  66-17548 

'The  author  “analyzes  the  various  individuals 
and  groups  that  have  shaped  tlie  post-Nehru 
era,  the  relationship  of  the  Congress  Party  to 
government,  and  the  shifting  balance  of  power 
between  the  central  government  and  the  states. 
He  explains  how  Nehru’s  political  [succes¬ 
sors]  .  .  .  effected  a  .  .  .  transition  from  the 
age  of  charisma  to  the  era  of  collective  leader¬ 
ship.  how  they  have  reinterpreted  Nehru’s 
policy  of  nonalignment,  and  how  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  successions  of  1964  and  1966  .  .  .  India  de¬ 
monstrated  her  political  maturity.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


One  of  Professor  Brecher’s  earlier  books, 
Nehru:  A  Political  Biography  [BRD  1959], 
established  the  author’s  reputation  for  sym¬ 
pathetic,  thorough,  and  critical  evaluations  of 
Indian  political  affairs.  .  .  .  ['i’he  present  study] 
gives  abundant  evidence  that  Brecher  also  is 
a  superb  journalist.  .  .  .  This  book  offers  a 
more  detailed  and  accurate  picture  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  between  the  upper  levels  of  the  In¬ 
dian  political  establishment  than  has  ever  before 
a,ppeared  in.  print.  It  is  a  major  achievement  in 
data-collecting  and  m  analysis.”  R.  L.  Park 
Ann  Am  Acad  371:238  My  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Vincent  Sheean 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  29  ’67  210w 
“At  times  a  tremor  of  excitement  does  enter 
[Dr.  Brecher’s]  treatment  of  the  subject  But 
on  the  whole  he  has  remained  the  scholar  who 
IS  busy  with  sorting  out  the  clues  provided  by 
his  own  detective  work,  and  it  is  as  a  care¬ 
fully  arranged,  shrewd  and  sober  reconstruc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  that  his  book  succeeds.  Dr.  Brecher 
shows  the  Congress  movement  as  a  vast  com¬ 
plex  machinery  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
engineer,  can  work  with  astounding  smooth¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  /There  are  times  when  I  do  not 
agree  entirely  with  [his]  assessments.  Shastrl 
in  particular  was  somewhat  less  smoothly  com¬ 
petent  than  he  suggests,  as  his  handling  of 
the  language  issue  showed.  And  there  is  a 
rather  forbidding  austerity  about  Dr.  Brecher’s 
way  of  writing.  He  has  not  the  evocative  gift 
and  this  -will  probably  make  his  book  less 
penetrable  to  those  who  have  never  visited  In¬ 
dia  than  to  those  who  have.”  George  Wood¬ 
cock 

Canadian  Forum  46:163  O  ’66  760w 
Choice  4:890  O  ’67  ISOw 
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BRECHER,  MICHAEL — Continued 

“[The  author]  draws  heavily  on  interviews 
with  participants,  personal  observation,  and 
detailed  analysis  of  newspaper  reaction.  His 
approach  is  mindful  that  from  this  reconstruc¬ 
tion  abstract,  projections  can  be  gleaned  which 
enlighten  the  decision-making  process  in  gen¬ 
eral.  This  is  a  solidly- based  book  which  is  high¬ 
ly  readable.  Enthusiastically  recommended  for 
public  and  university  libraries.”  R.  S.  Dillon 
Library  J  91:4672  O  1  b6  140w 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Hugh- Jones 

New  Statesman  72:842  D  2  66  ISOw 


“Professor  Brecher  was  present,  at  both  of 
the  ‘succession’  crises.  .  .  .  He  industriously 
read  the  Indian  press,  buzzed  around  among  the 
leading  politicians,  and  made  excellent  use  of 
his  tape  recorder  ...  [in  describing]  the  events 
that  led  to  the  accession  first  of  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastrl  and  then  of  Indira  Gandhi  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Prime  Ministership.  .  .  .  There  are  ob¬ 
vious  advantages  in  getting  leading  participants 
to  talk  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  events 
in  which  thev  have  been  involved.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  it  is  exceedin.gly  difficult  to  sort  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  Professor  Brecher  has 
relied  rather  heavily  in  places  on  his  tape- 
recorded  interviews  with  Krishna  Menon,  who 
seems  to  have  expressed  himself  very  freely  and 
at  considerable  length.  The  picture  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  rather  different  if — say — Kamara.i, 
Ghosh,'  Patnaik,  Nanda,  or  Nijalingappa  had 
been  equally  voluble  and  uninhibited.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  provides  the  historian  with  a  wealth  of 
material  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 


for  ever. 


TLS  p682  J1  28  ‘66  700w 


BRECHER,  RUTH,  ed.  An  analysis  of  Human 
sexual  response:  ed.  by  Ruth  and  Edward 
Brecher.  318p  $5.9.5  Little 
612.6  Sex  (Psychology).  Physiology 

66-25513 

“Part  I  of  this  book  presents  the  laboratory 
observations  of  human  sexual  responses  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Masters  and  Mrs.  Virginia  E. 
Johnson  of  the  Reproductive  Biology  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  St.  Louis,  [first  pre¬ 
sented  in  book  form  as  Human  Sexual  Re¬ 
sponse,  BRD  1966],  Part  11  presents  other  recent 
and  current  sex  research  pro.iects.  In  Part  III, 
a  panel  of  outstanding  experts  considers  the 
practical  applications  of  sex  research  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  by  psychiatrists  and 
other  physicians,  in  marriage  counseling,  in 
sex  education,  and  in  other  fields.  .  .  .  Finally, 
Part  IV  contains  two  essays  .  .  .  one  of  them 
concerned  with  the  cultural  implications  of  the 
Masters-Johnson  findings,  and  the  other  re¬ 
porting  on  current  American  sexual  attitudes 
and  behavior.”  (In trod)  Bibliography  of  Dr. 
■William  H.  Masters  and  his  associates. 


“The  first  third  of  the  book  ...  is  a  lucid 
description  of  the  observations  of  Masters  and 
Johnson;  the  remainder  .  .  .  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  culled  from  a  variety  of  sources  by  a 
number  of  authorities  in  the  fields,  ranging 
from  sex  education  for  the  young  to  sex  after 
70.  The  quality  of  the  articles  is  uneven.” 

Choice  4:1139  D  ‘67  160w 


“[This  book]  purports  to  be  a  simplification, 
but  it  is  essentially  an  abbreviation  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  lengthening  on  the  other.  It  tries 
to  present  other  sides  of  the  matter  of  the 
meaning  of  the  physiological  sexual  response. 
The  devergent  views  of  L.  H.  Farber  are  quoted 
at  great  length.  The  reader  is  left  to  decide  the 
issues  on  his  own.  .  .  .  Edward  and  Ruth 
Brecher  are  a  well-known  husband  and  wife 
science  wwiting  team  who  have  been  close  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  Masters-Johnson  project.”  Louis 
De  Rosis 

Library  J  92:588  F  1  ’67  140w 


Human  Sexual  Response  has  finally  dis¬ 
credited.  once  and  for  all,  several  myths  tha.f 
have  long  been  part  of  the  American  folklore 
i  •  •  Unfortunately,  [the  book]  was 
written  in  such  esoteric  language  that  even 
physicians  must  make  a  considerable  effort  to 
understand  wdiat  is  being  said.  .  .  .  [Of  the 
books  that]  have  appeared  whose  goal  it  is  to 
translate  the  Masters-Johnson  research  into 
layman’s  English  .  .  .  the  best  is  that  of  the 
Breohers.  They  have  put  together  the  most 
coniplete  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the 
.subject.  .  .  .  Their  calm,  sensible  treatment  of 
several  a.spects  of  the  .study  may  do  a  great 
deal  to  dispel  the  almost  involuntary  revulsion 
pperienced ,  by  most  people  when  thev  first 
learn  of  tne  nature  of  the  experiments  ” 
George  Krupp 

Sat  R  49:38  N  19  ’66  7S0w 


BREDER,  CHARLES  M.  Modes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  fishes  [by]  Charles  M.  Breder,  Jr.  and 
Donn  Eric  Rosen;  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of 
natural  history.  941p  $17.60  Natural  hist,  press 
697  Fishes.  Reproduction  66-14792 


The  primary  goals  of  this  “study  were  to 
amass  all  available  information  on  the  subject, 
to  classify,  appraise,  analyze,  and  digest  it, 
and  to  make  it  available  in  a  form  useful  to 
students  of  ecology.  Ichthyology,  morphology, 
physiology,  endocrinology,  and  psychology. 
.  .  .  About  1500  kinds  [of  fish  species]  are 
mentioned  briefly,  and  the  breeding  habits  of 
about  300  kinds  are  fully  described.  .  .  .  [The 
authors]  have  attempted  to  arrange  all  data 
under  the  following  headings:  breeding  season, 
breeding  site;  migration:  secondary  sexual 
characters;  sex  discrimination;  competitions 
for  mates;  courtship;  mating;  and  parental 
care.”  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  remarkable  and  important  book  con¬ 
stitutes  an  encyclopedic  reference-summary 
of  what  is  known  about  the  breeding  habits  of 
all  fishes,  arranged  according  to  the  taxonomic 
groupings  into  which  fishes  are  usually  classi¬ 
fied.  .  .  .  ['rhis  is  not]  a  ‘popular’  book,  or  one 
for  leisurely  reading,  even  by  the  ichthyologist, 
although  little  of  the  text  would  be  beyond  the 
ken  of  an  intelligent  layman.  It  is  a  zoological 
reference  work.  .  .  .  The  book  does  not  cover 
the  ethnological  analysis  of  breeding  behavior, 
physiology  of  reproduction,  egg  development, 
or  larval  forms.  .  .  .  The  authors  appear  to 
have  missed  remarkably  little  of  an  important 
nature  on  the  breeding  habits  of  fishes.  But 
there  are  exceptions.”  G.  S.  Myers 

Natur  Hist  76:66  P  ’67  700w 
“The  bibliography  gives  an  almost  complete 
list  of  references  between  1916  and  1959,  with 
only  a  few  after  that  date.  Earlier  papers  are 
not  cited  because  they  are  listed  in  Bashford 
Dean’s  Bibliography  of  Fishes.  However,  I  note 
a  few  papers  were  overlooked.  .  .  .  Breder  and 
Rosen  have  always  maintained  the  highest  pro¬ 
fessional  standards,  and  in  this  book  they  nave 
unquestionably  accomplished  their  objective  of 
producing  a  comprehensive,  useful  work.” 
L.  P.  Schultz 

Science  155:684  P  10  ’67  650w 


BREED,  PAUL  F.,  .it.  auth.  Songs  In  collec¬ 
tions.  See  Charms,  D.  de 


BREESE,  GERALD.  Urbanization  In  newly  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  151p  maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.50 
Prentice-Hall 

301.3  Sociology,  Urban  66-20633 

The  author  presents  “statistical  data  on 
comparative  levels  of  urbanization;  .  .  .  some 
description  of  social  change  as  it  occurs  in 
cities;  .  .  .  [and  some]  material  on  types  of 
cities  and  ecological  processes.”  (Choice)  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  treatment  of  specific  topics  is  often 
cursory,  especially  since  Breese  does  not  or¬ 
ganize  the  material  according  to  any  basic 
principles.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  disjointedness 
m  the  presentation.  A  second  failing  is  that  he 
has  relatively  little  to  say  about  the  ostensible 
subject  of  his  study,  urbanization.  A  more  ac¬ 
curate  title  for  his  work  would  be  ‘Cities  in 
Newly  Developing  Countries.’  .  .  .  Even  though 
this,  book  has  relatively  little  to  offer  the  pro¬ 
fessional  on  the  subject  of  urbanization,  Breese 
has  put  together  a  general  survey  that  will 
help  students  to  acquire  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  urban  life  in  developing 
countries.  He  is  at  his  best  in  writing  about 
Asian  cities  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  he 
presents  a,  good  case  study  of  the  Internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Delhi-New  Delhi  area.  He  Is  also 
.successful  in  conveying  a  feel  for  the  daily  life 
m  these  cities  and  how  it  differs  from  life  in 
the  cities  of  the  "West.”  H.  L.  Browning 
Am  Soc  R  32:319  Ap  ’67  600w 
.“A  long-overdue  and  desperately  needed 
simple  introduction  to  ‘non-Western’  cities. 

•  ;  .•  While  the  book  is  more  synthetic  than 
original,  it  gathers  together  within  a  succinct, 
well,  written,  and  inexpensive  format  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  basic  literature,  making  it  an 
indispensable  supplementary  text  in  under¬ 
graduate  urban  sociology  courses  on  moderniza¬ 
tion  that  touch  superficially  upon  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  urbanization.  More  advanced  students 
may  be  impatient  with  the  simplified  approach 
and  specialists  of  areas  other  than  India  will 
be  aimoyed  that  the  growing  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  their  areas  has  been  largely  ignored. 
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These  defects  are  compounded  by  an  inadequate 
index  and  the  absence  of  a  bibliography,  but 
the  latter  lack  should  soon  be  rectified  by 
publication  of  Breese’s  projected  complemen¬ 
tary  volume  of  readings.  A  must  for  all  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  210w 


BREMNER,  ROBERT  H.,  ed.  Essays  on  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  [contributors]  Daniel 
Aaron  [and  others].  190p  $5  Ohio  state  univ. 
press 

907  Historiography.  Literature  and  history 

66-22733 

‘‘Foiir  essays,  originally  presented  at  a  con¬ 
ference  intended  to  honor  Foster  Rhea  Dulles, 
make  up  this  book:  ‘The  Treachery  of  Recollec¬ 
tion:  The  Inner  and  the  Outer  History,’  by 
Daniel  Aaron;  ‘American  Scholarship:  A  Sub¬ 
jective  Interpretation  of  Nineteenth-Century 
Cultural  History,’  by  Edward  Lurie:  ‘The  Ori¬ 
gins  of  the  Gentry,’  by  Stow  Persons;  and  ‘His¬ 
tory  and  Literature:  Branches  of  the  Same 
Tree,’  by  Russel  B.  Nye.”  (Am  Lit)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:257  My  ’67  230w 

“These  essays  move  in  the  general  direction 
of  illustrating  and  fulfilling  the  need  for  a 
classification  and  discussion  of  Literature  as 
History — particularly  the  essay  of  Russel  B. 
Nye  They  touch  on  the  matter  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  writing  of  history  and  with  the 
relationship  of  history  and  literature,  yet  they 
do  not  delineate  fully  the  difference  between 
history  as  literary  art.  and  literature  as  a 
source  of  history.  The  editor  acknowledges  that 
the  essavs  do  not  attempt  to  show  the  way  for 
literary  'evidence  to  illumine  the  past.  How¬ 
ever,  a  very  valuable  bibliography  of  170  items 
on  the  use  of  literature  in  research  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  has  been  included.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:646  S  ’67  120w 


BRENTANO,  FRANZ  CLEMENS.  The  true  and 
the  evident;  ed.  by  Oskar  Kraus;  English  ed, 
ed.  by  Roderick  M.  Chisholm:  tr.  by  Roder¬ 
ick  M.  Chisholm,  Use  Politzer  and  Kurt  R. 
Fischer.  190p  $6.50  Humanities  press 

121  Truth.  Knowledge,  Theory  of  66-15644 
This  “translation  of  Kraus’  1930  edition  of 
Brentano’s  posthumous  Wahrheit  und  Evidenz 
consists  of  essays,  lectures,  fragments,  and  let¬ 
ters  exhibiting  his  progress  towards  abandon¬ 
ing  (a)  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth  in 
favor  of  an  evidence  theory,  in  terms  of  judg¬ 
ments  seen  to  be  correct;  and  (b)  his  earlier 
view  that  there  are  ideal  objects  such  as  propo¬ 
sitions,  meanings,  states  of  affairs,  existences 
and  nonexistences,  possibilities  and  impossibili¬ 
ties,  values,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that 
such  ideal  and  imaginary  objects  are  not  a 
kind  of  object  but  mere  linguistic  fictions  or 
hypostatizations.  ”  Choice) 


“This  welcome  translation  .  .  .  [contains  a] 
useful  introduction  and  notes  by  Kraus,  and  a 
short  preface  by  Chisholm.  May  be  used  liy 
undergraduate  students  of  logic,  epistemology, 
and  philosophy  of  language,  possibly  with  Ryle’s 
papers  on  theory  of  meaning,  or  Chisholm’s 
Theory  of  Knowledge.” 

Choice  3:782  N  ’66  160w 
“This  book  is  a  record  of  [Brentano’s  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  to  arrive  at  a]  theory  of  truth. 
.  .  .  He  distinguished  half  a  century  ago  the 
features  of  what  is  asserted  and  the  features  of 
asserting  it:  a  point  emphasized  by  some  Brit¬ 
ish  philosophers  recently.  One  great  fault  _  in 
this  translation  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  ‘in¬ 
existence’.  .  .  .  [Brentano]  used  the  ambiguous 
German  word  Inexistenz  to  mean  inherence  or 
immanence,  which  is  translated  ‘inexistence’  in 
this  book.  This  is  highly  confusing  since  in¬ 
existence  cannot  mean  immanence  in  English, 
and  rather  suggests  that  it  means  nonexistence: 
and  many  people  here  misread  Brentano  in  this 
way.  Professor  Chisholm  does  not  offer  any  as¬ 
sistance  on  this  point  in  his  clear  introduction.” 

TLS  p767  Ag  24  ’67  500w 


BRENNAN,  JOHN.  See  Welcome,  J. 


BRENNER,  Y.  S.  Theories  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth.  285p  $7.50  Praeger 


330.1  Economics 


66-18891 


The  author’s  purpose  is  “to  summarize  all 
theories  of  development  and  growth  at  an 
elementary  level  of  discussion,  the  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  ancient  Mercantilists  and  Physio¬ 
crats  to  modern  growth  theory.  In  addition  he 
discusses  some  aspects  of  Soviet  planning,  as 
well  as  the  ‘stage’  theory  of  econornic  develop¬ 
ment  The  volume  is  divided  into  broad, 
chronologically  ordered  sections  dealing  with 
the  early  and  classical  theories,  the  Marxian 
and  neoclassical  theories,  modern  and  stage 
theories,  Soviet  planning,  and  developrnent 
theories  of  underdeveloped  economies.’  (Am 
Econ  R)  Index.  _ 

“The  chapter  devoted  to  contemporary  theory 
i<5  rather  brief.  .  .  .  The  author  discusses  at 
great  length  the  rudiments  of  the  Harrod- 
Domar  model.  But  the  presentation  is  neither 
simpler  nor  clearer  than  the  original  articles 
of  Harrod  and  Domar.  The.  discussion  of  the 
neoclassical  growth  model  is  incredibly  brief 
and  ambiguous.  .  .  .  Aside  from  its  general 
ambiguity^  another  fault  of  the  book  is  that 
nowhere  can  one  find  a  reference  to  the  .pi  ob- 
lem  of  stability  nor  is  there  any  discussion  of 
steady  state  and  golden-rule  paths.  .  .  .  The 
strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fir.st  half  of 
the  volume,  where  the  author  presents  a  well- 
organized  (though  brief)  summaiw  of  the  his- 
toiw  of  economic  thought  related  to  economic 
growth.”  Chulsoon  Khan.g 

Am  Econ  R  67:936  S  ’67  650w 

“[This]  survey  of  development  theories  based 
on  lectures  to  university  students  in  Ghana 
[is  a]  well  written  and  lucid  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  text  is  written  to  enable  undergraduate 
students  to  assess  the  major  factors  making 
for  economic  development  and  to  encourage 
them  to  think  about  ways  of  applying  their 
knowledge  to  the  particular  problems  of  their 
own  countries.  .  .  .  Numerous,  footnote  entries 
citing  major  works  in  economic  development.” 

Choice  4:72]  S  ’67  160w 


BRESLIN,  JIMMY.  The  world  of  Jimmy 
Breslin:  annot.  by  James  G.  Bellows  and 
Richard  C.  Wald.  282p  $5.95  Viking 

818  66-19161 

A  collection  drawn  from  the  syndicated 
writer’s  column. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Costello 

America  117:96  J1  22  ’67  350w 

“The  question,  of  course,  with  this  book,  as 
with  any  old  newspaper  cullings  is:  Does  it 
smell  like  last  week’s  fish?  And  the  answer 
is  a  resounding  no.  .  .  .  [Breslin’s]  stock  com¬ 
pany,  for  example,  that  includes  Fat  Thomas 
and  Marvin  the  Torch  .  .  .  that  eternal  loser, 
Robert  J.  Allan,  and  Himself’ s  favorite,  the 
former  Rosemary  Dattolico,  give  as  standout 
performances  between  book  covers  as  they  do 
in  newsprint.  In  fact,  the  total  effect  of  the 
ensemble  forces  a  very  favorable  comparison 
with  the  repertory  of  Damon  Runyon,  another 
big  city  pen  man.  .  .  .  But  unlike  Runyon  he 
is  no  wise-guy  cynic,  detached  and  removed. 

.  .  .  An  extra  added  attraction:  half  idolatrous, 
half  iconoclastic  annotations  and  background¬ 
ings  by  completely  funny  James  G.  Bellows  and 
Richard  C.  Wald,  two  of  [Breslin’s]  former 
editors,  plus  genuinely  wild— if  one  can  use 
such  an  expression — ^memoranda.  telegrams, 
and  expense  account  statements  from  Himself.” 
Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p5  Je  18  ’67  2250w 

“One  must  read  Breslin  in  order  to  know 
him.  Describing  him  as  a  syndicated  columnist 
for  metropolitan  newspapers  would  be  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  representing  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  an  employee  of  the  federal  government. 
[His]  articles  are  witty,  sardonic,  iconoclastic, 
and  provocative.  This  anthology  of  first-rate 
Breslin  contradicts  his  own  personal  belief  that 
‘most  collections  of  newspaper  columns  are  not 
worth  the  paste  the  author  used  to  get  them 
together  for  shipment  to  his  editor.’  No  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  sacred  or  profane  for  Breslin’s  pen, 
whether  it  be  Harlem,  The  Mets,  Marvin  the 
Torch,  Vietnam,  Fat  Thomas,  or  Ireland. 
While  this  book  is  not  designed  for  the  coffee- 
table  crowd,  it  will  find  its  way  into  saloons, 
pool  rooms,  frat  houses,  barber  shops,  masonic 
halls,  and  locker  rooms  across  the  nation.” 
Edward  Mapp 

Library  J  92:2158  Je  1  ’67  170w 
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BRESLIN,  JIMMY — Continued 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Gilbert 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  30  '67  290w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Nolan 

Reporter  37:52  S  21  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  50:66  As  12  '67  850w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxii  autumn  '67  120w 


BRETTON,  HENRY  L.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Kwame  Nkrumah;  a  study  of  personal  rule 
in  Africa.  232p  $5.95  Praeger 
966.7  Nkrumah,  Kwame.  Ghana — Politics 
and  government  66-26648 

The  author  of  Power  and  Stability  In  Ni¬ 
geria  (BRD  1963)  “examines  the  operational 
aspects  of  the  government  and  the  nature  and 
role  of  the  sole  political  party  and  of  Ideology 
within  Ghana.  .  .  .  He  appraises  Nkrumah 
himself  .  .  .  [and  the  road  that  he  followed] 
from  personal  rule  to  undisputed  leadership  to 
despotism.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:565  J1  ’67  ISOw 


“Professor  Bretton  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  visited  West  Africa  in  1956,  1959.  and 
1962,  spent  1964-65  at  the  University  of  Ghana 
and  last  year  at  University  College,  Nairobi. 
.  .  .  He  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
Nkrumah  at  close  hand  over  a  decade  and  to  be 
close  to  the  events  leading  to  his  fall.  .  .  .  Pre¬ 
senting  a  valuable  record  and  an  illuminating 
explanation  of  the  post-independence  trouble 
throughout  Africa,  this  timely  work  is  made 
even  more  useful  by  an  organization  table  of 
the  Ghanaian  government  as  of  February, 
1966.”  Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  92:782  P  15  ’67  160w 


“[Henry  Bretton’s  earlier  book]  went  behind 
the  facade  of  the  Nigerian  system  and  laid 
bare  essential  weaknesses  in  the  structure  it¬ 
self.  Subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  his  analysis.  Those — and  there  will 
be  many — who  will  be  angered  by  his  harsh 
criticisms  of  Nkrumah’s  Ghana  ought,  before 
pronouncing  any  judgment  on  it.  to  read  also 
his  Nigerian  book.  .  .  .  [The  section  ‘The  Final 
Year’]  is  the  strongest  in  [this]  book,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  grim,  succinct  and  well- 
founded  verdicts  on  the  last  phase  of  Nkru- 
mahism.  .  .  .  [However]  he  hardly  gives  Nkru¬ 
mah  due  credit  for  what  may  prove  his  most 
lasting  achievement:  his  contribution  to  nation 
building.  .  .  .  Those  who  want  to  know  ‘what 
went  wrong  in  Ghana’  could  not  do  better  than 
read  [this  book].  Subject  to  certain  queries  .  .  . 
it  is  an  acute  and  valid  piece  of  political  path¬ 
ology.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

Nation  204:309  Mr  6  ’67  3700w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Hodgkin 

New  Statesman  73:878  Je  23  ’67  850w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ap  16  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Tlbor  Szamuely 

Reporter  36:50  Ap  6  ’67  1650w 


Nothing  is  more  Irritating  .  .  .  than  [the 
author  s]  constant  reiteration  of  Nkrumah’s 
personal  _greed,  self-indulgence,  and  mild  plun¬ 
der  of  his  state.  It  is  repeated  on  page  after 
Nkrumah’s  political  achievements— 
Volta  Dam,  Ghana’s  new  port  of  Tema,  the 
bepnnings  of  its  industry,  its  astonishing  de- 
yelopinents  in  education — are  mentioned  but 
briefly..  .  .  Indeed,  from  the  pages  of  this  book 
rises  the  unpleasing  stench  of  national  self- 
ngTiiteousnessr  no  matter  how  gross  or  self- 
indulgent  Nkrumah’s  methods  may  have  been, 
his  intentions  and  his  successes  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  negligible.  I  suspect  that  he  will 
prove  to  have  been  well  worth  his  graft,  if  not 
his  tyranny.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  60:41  F  25  ’67  1250w 
TLS  p607  Je  8  ’67  850w 


BREWER,  JO.  Wings  in  the  meadow;  il.  by 
Henry  B.  Kane;  with  diagrams  bv  lean 
Husher.  187p  maps  $4.95  HodghtoJi  ^ 

595.7  Butterflies  67-11755 

This  book  describes  the  life  history  of 
Danaus,  a  Monarch  butterfly.  It  recounts  his 
birth,  growth,  metamorphosis,  “his  first  mat 
ing  f  ight,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  two  inonfhl 
long"  life,  and  finally  .  ,  ,  [the]  two-thousand- 
mile  migration  of  his  children  and  e-r^rld 
children,  who  live  through  the  winter^  to^begin 
again  the  following  soring 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography 

“’This  rather  useful  book  is  misleadingiir 
blurbed.  It  is  not  Rachel  Carson  sWle  ot  csUi- 


bre,  but  it  is  well-turned  butterfly  lore  that 
would  appeal  to  an  intelligent  upper  grade 
school  child.  The  illustrations  (black  and  white 
alas)  .  .  .  are  very  pleasing,  the  diagrams  .  .  . 
admirably  clear.  There  are  also  migration 
maps.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  precision  for  the 
most  part  commands  respect,  although  a  pro¬ 
fessional  biologist  finds  inaccuracies.”  Mother 
Mary  Anthony 

Best  Sell  27:257  O  1  ’67  450w 


“Jo  Brewer  has  caught  the  essence  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  butterflies.  Her  writing 
evokes  the  flash  of  golden  wings  on  a  summer’s 
day.  In  this  respect,  her  book  is  a  delight. 
Without  deadening  technical  detail  or  senti¬ 
mentality,  she  sketches  the  life  of  the  Monarch 
butterfly.  To  the  extent  a  human  can  do  so, 
she  helps  you  glimpse  that  life  adventure  from 
the  butterfly’s  viewpoint.  .  .  .  Yet,  having 
told  the  Monarch’s  story  so  skillfully,  why 
does  the  author  lapse  into  sentimentality  in 
dealing  with  the  one  human  in  her  book?  He 
is  the  man  who  owns  the  meadow  where  much 
of  the  action  takes  place.  .  .  .  Except  for  this 
jarring  element,  [the  book]  would  be  a  minor 
masterpiece.”  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  17  ’67 
390w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  92:3653  O  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Larissa  Rulofson 

Library  J  92:4275  N  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
“This  is  an  unusual  book,  written  by  an  un¬ 
common  person:  a  non-professional  with 
boundless  enthusiasm,  a  gift  for  communica¬ 
tion,  and  a  respect  for  science.  It  is  written  as 
fiction,  in  somewhat  the  manner  of  Rachel  Car- 
son’s  Under  the  Sea  Wind  [BRD  1941],  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  book  that  holds  one’s  attention  as  a 
straight  account  of  life  history  data  would 
never  do.  There  is  drama,  suspense,  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  dash  of  poetry.  .  .  .  There  have  been  other 
books  on  the  monarch  butterfly,  but  none  that 
are  likely  to  have  the  wide  appeal  of  [this 
one].”  H.  B.  Evans 

Natur  Hist  76:102  D  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Dubkin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  Ag  27  ’67  500w 
Va  Q  R  44:xliv  winter  ’68  IlOw 


'The.  BRIDE’S  MAGAZINE.  The  Bride’s  mag¬ 
azine  pookbook.  by  the  eds.  of  the  Bride’s 
ma.gazme.  2a5p  il  $6.95  Harper 

641.5  Cookery  66-13856 

A  section  on  “'Things  to  know  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  ll_need  is  followed  by  three  hundred 
recipes  beginning  with  appetizers  and  continu¬ 
ing  on  to  baked  goods.  Line  drawings  illustrate 
cooking  techniques.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26.204  S  1  ’66  50w 
‘‘[This]  teaches  basic  traditional  techniques 
while  presenting  new  short  cuts  and  use  of 
convenience  foods.”  M.  L.  Rice 

120w^'^^'*"  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  ‘66 

^  [this]  is  not  a  basic  cookbook,  it 
will  aid  the  new  cook  m  mastering  manv  cook¬ 
ing  techniques  without  becoming  bored.  For- 
and  exotic  dishes  modified  for  American 
palates  and  specialty  dishes  are 

American  favoriS 

The  inci  eased  use  of  cheeses,  herbs,  spices 
and  _wiiies  and  other  liquors  in  American  cook¬ 
ery  IS  reflected  in  the  recipes.  The  recipes  with 
accompany  ng  instnictions  and  illusUations  are 
clearly  written  and  easy  to  follow  but  thi 
TwSle^®“®® elaborate.”  D.  M 
Library  J  91:4950  O  15  ‘66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  4  ‘66  70w 


rniuuivIMN,  BICHARD..  The 
in  America.  254p  $6.50  Oxford 
818  American  fiction 


. . .  66-14473 

^4-v!  a6scriptiv6  not©,  revi6w  ©xcGrnta  pnH 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^ 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Cardwell 

Am  Lit  39:124  Mr  ‘67  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W  Watt 

J  Higher  Ed  38:56  Ja  ‘67  550w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxl  winter  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Holland 

Yale  R  56:438  Mr  ’67  1950w 
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BRIGGS,  VERNON  M.,  Jt.  auth.  The  Negro 
and  apprenticeship.  See  MarshaU,  F.  R. 


BRIGHTMAN,  FRANK  H.  The  Oxford  bools  of 
flowerless  plants;  ferns,  fungi,  mosses  and 
liverworts,  lichens,  and  seaweeds;  il.  by  B. 
E.  Nicholson.  208p  $10  Oxford  - 

686  Botany — Great  Britain  [66-76521] 

“A  companion  volume  to  The  Oxford  Book  of 
Wild  Flowers  and  The  Oxford  Book  of  Garden 
Flowers,  .  .  .  this  book  contains  descriptions 
and  pictures  of  690  different  plants,  less  than 
half  of  which  may  be  found  growing  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Descriptive  text  is  given 
opposite  each  color  plate.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[A]  very  attractive  British  publication,  .  .  . 
beautifully  and  excitingly  illustrated  in  color 
but  [lacking]  the  detaU  and  distinction  that 
would  be  necessary  if  the  book  were  to  be 
used  as  a  field  guide.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brightman  in¬ 
cludes  common  names  wherever  tliey  exist,  but 
throughout  the  work  he  employs  the  most  re¬ 
cently  accepted  botanical  nomenclature.  Li¬ 
braries  with  good  nature-study  collections  will 
want  this  book.”  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  92;1502  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50;66  My  20  ’67  60w 
“The  world  of  flowerless  plants  is  an  In¬ 
tensely  specialized  one,  and  appeals  ve^  much 
to  the  person  who  enjoys  ferreting  things  out 
and  pursuing  mysterious  growths  and  forma¬ 
tions.  The  excellent  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
hook  show  tliat  these  ferns  and  mosses,  liver¬ 
worts,  mushrooms,  toadstools  and  seaweeds  are 
in  fact  the  aristocrats  of  the  plant  world,  and 
that  many  of  them  flourished  600  million  years 
ago.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  by  Barbara  Nichol¬ 
son  are  masterly  examples  of  subtlety  in  colour 
and  form.  .  .  .  The  detailed  descriptions  by 
Frank  Brightman  facing  each  illustration  are 
well  and  clearly  written.” 

TLS  p93  F  2  ’67  360w 


“Three  of  these  ‘postmortems’  have  appeared 
In  The  Christian  Century;  we  cannot  picture 
anyone  who  has  read  them  not  wanting  to 
read  all  12.  In  discussing  morality  today. 
Brill  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  but  he  never 
loses  his  smile.” 

Christian  Century  84;595  My  3  ’67  60w 
“In  an  almost  bantering  tone  Mr.  Brill  urges 
a  middle-of-the-road,  balanced,  ‘adult’  .  .  . 
approach  to  life.  Recommended  for  the  general 
public,  but  especially  for  young  people.”  R.  W. 
Henderson 

Library  J  92:1173  My  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 


BRINK,  R.  ALEXANDER,  ed.  Heritage  from 
Mendel,  ed.  by  R.  Alexander  Brink;  with 
the  assistance  of  E.  Derek  Styles:  proceedings 
of  the  Mendel  centennial  symposium,  1965; 
sponsored  by  the  Genetics  soc.  of  America. 
465p  il  $10;  pa  $2.95  Univ.  of  WIs.  press 
575.1  Genetics  67-11069 

These  pages  are  “divided  into  five  sections: 
Resolution  of  the  Genetic  Material;  Mutation, 
Reorientation  and  Genetic  Coding:  Gene  Ac¬ 
tion;  Population  Genetics:  and  Latitude  of 
Genetics.  [The]  group  of  28  contributors  in¬ 
cludes  such  .  .  .  names  as  G.  W.  Beadle,  H.  J. 
Muller,  A.  H.  Sturtevant,  and  Sewall  Wright.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


“Although  the  collection  does  not  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  contemporary  genetics,  it  does 
present  an  extraordinarily  wide  range.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  not  for  the  general  reader;  but 
for  those  with  some  historical  background  in 
genetics  and  an  interest  in  the  historical  per¬ 
spective,  it  provides  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
advances  in  the  field.”  Walter  Necker 
Library  J  92:1502  Ap  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Theodosius  Dobzhansky 
Science  156:1588  Je  23  ’67  240w 
“A  fii'st-rate  symposium.” 

Sci  Am  217:124  Ag  ’67  150w 


BRiLL,  EARL  H.  The  creative  edge  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestantism.  248p  $5.95  Seabury 

261.8  Protestant  churches.  Church  and  so¬ 
cial  problems.  U.S'.— Church  history 

6o-lUoo4 

“The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  make 
use  of  the  historical  perspective  to  shed  light 
on  some  of  the  significant  social  and  political 
issues  which  the  American  churches  face  to¬ 
day  The  result  is  a  topical  survey  which  is 
meant  to  be  selective  and  interpretive  rather 
than  comprehensive.  The  actual  historical  pe¬ 
riods  covered  will  vary  with  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  church-state  issue,  for  example, 
is  traced  back  to  its  colonial  origins,  whereas 
the  chapter  on  international  relations  begins 
around  the  turn  of  this  century.  .  .  .  [My  con¬ 
cern]  will  be  less  with  theological  than  with 
social  change.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  strength  of  the  book  lies  In  its  careful 
historical  perspectives;  its  weakness  increases 
as  it  gets  closer  to  current  issues,  particul^- 
ly  as  It  touches  upon  urban  ministry  and  the 
church  and  .race.”  Gabriel  Fackre  loriTr 

Christian  Century  84:52  Ja  11  67  180W 

“Mr.  Brill  is  no  radical.  He  aims  ‘for  dis¬ 
covering  consensus’  and  for  ‘an  ability  to  work 
with  the  opposition’  rather  than  drastic  emo¬ 
tion  arousing  demonstrations.  On  this  basis 
he  speaks  optimistically  of  the  creative  edge 
of  Protestantism  as  it  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
social  situation  the  concern  of  the  Christian 
faith.  For  theological  and  large  libraries. 

R.  W.  Hende^rson^  91:4667  O  1  ’66  190w 


BRILL,  EARL  H.  Sex  is.  dead  and  other 
postmortems.  127p  $3.50  Seabury 

248.4  Christian  ethics  67-13312 

“A  clergyman  serving  students  at  American 
University.  Washington,  presents  a  ‘theological¬ 
ly  founded  picture  of  some  aspects  of  our 
culture.’  He  discerns  a  swing  back  front  an 
overemphasis  on  sex  on  the  campus^  and  m 
modern  literature  and  dra.ma,  protests  oversell¬ 
ing  marriage’  as  a  career  and  comments,  on 
parent -young  people  relationships.  ^  He  dislikes 
the  ‘contrived  spontaneity  manipulative 

doubletalk’  of  mass  media.  For  leisure  prob¬ 
lems  he  suggests  a  ‘moral  equivalent  for_  work. 

He  warns  that  clergymen  who  dpft  into 
social  work  may  be  disappointed.’  (Library  J) 

Best  Sell  27:90  Je  1  ’67  180w 


BRINK,  WILLIAM.  Black  and  white  [by] 
William  Brink  [and]  Louis  Harris.  285p  $5.95; 
pa  $1.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
301.45  U.S. — Race  relations.  Negroes — Poli¬ 
tics  and  suffrage  67-19816 

The  authors  of  The  Negro  Revolution  in 
America  (BRD  1964)  present  a  study  of  the 
developments  in  the  racial  conflict  since  1963 
based  on  questionnaires  submitted  to  “Negroes 
and  whites  as  well  as  100  selected  Negro  leaders 
among  whom  were  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
James  Baldwin,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and  'Ihur- 
good  Marshall.”  (Library  J)  This  book  is  an 
expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  News¬ 
week,  August  22,  1966.  Appendices  of  question¬ 
naires  and  statistics.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:140  O  ’67  270w 
Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’67  30w 
“The  findings  are  Interesting  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Whatever  one’s  feeling  about  the 
merits  or  shortcomings  of  opinion-sampling 
techniques,  this  book  will  be  in  demand  in 
small  and  large  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  92:2425  Je  15  ’67  140w 
Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“A  year  ago,  Louis  Harris,  a  professional 
pollster,  surveyed  Negro  opinion  for  Newsweek 
and  determined  that  15  per  cent  of  all  Negroes 
approved  of  rioting  and  would  join  in  if  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  Itself.  At  first  glance,  this 
may  seem  to  be  a  small  percentage.  In  ‘Black 
and  White,’  however,  the  Brink -yiarris  team 
quickly  reminds  us  that  this  small  statistic 
translates  into  more  than  three  million  people — ■ 
more  than  enough,  as  events  this  summer  have 
borne  out,  to  wreak  havoc  upon  the  country’s 
urban  areas.  .  .  .  The  book  produced  by  the 
Brink-Harris  team  ...  is  dispassionate  re¬ 
portage.  It  is  well  larded  with  statistics  and 
tables  gleaned  from  Harris’s  survey  of  both 
white  and  Negro  attitudes,  but  pungent  quotes, 
personality  sketches  and  a  terse  writing  style 
make  the  statistics  highly  palatable.”  Gene 
Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  3  ’67  650w 
“The  authors  fail  to  capture  the  mood  of  the 
revolution  as  a  vital,  internal  struggle  rolling 
the  bowels  of  America:  what  comes  through 
(despite  their  best  efforts)  is  a  journalistic  ac¬ 
count  of  selected  opinions  treated  statistically 
and  presented  as  indices  of  the  nation’s  con¬ 
tinuing  dilemma.  .  .  .  [However,  this]  is  a  val- 
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BRINK,  WILLIAM— ConfiMMecJ 
uable  handbook  of  facts  and  figures  and  statis¬ 
tical  tables  augmented  from  time  to  time  with 
interpretation  intended  to  make  the  figures 
come  alive  and  take  on  meaning.  .  .  .  The  new 
book  gives  considerable  attention  to  ‘the  crisis 
of  leadership,’  and  the  violence  which  is  no 
longer  a  risk  but  a  reality.  The  authors  note  the 
rise  of  Black  Power.  .  .  .  They  note,  too,  a 
rather  sharp  evolvernent  of  ethnic  pride  among 
all  classes.  .  .  .  [They]  find  that  the  majority 
of  whites  think  that  Negroes  are  moving  too 
fast,  while  most  Negroes  are  chafing  at  the 
slow  pace  of  change.”  C.  E.  Lincoln 
Sat  R  50:28  Ag  5  ’67  750w 


BRINKLEY,  GEORGE  A.  The  volunteer  army 
and  allied  intervention  in  South  Russia,  1917- 
1921;  a  study  in  the  politics  and  diplomacy  of 
the  Russian  civil  war.  446p  $8.95  Unlv.  of 
Notre  Dame  press 

947.084  Russia — Plistory — Revolution,  1917- 
1921  66-15501 

“After  describing  the  disintegration  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  authority  in  southern  Russia, 
the  author  traces  those  developments  which  led 
the  Allied  interventionists  to  lend  their  support 
to  the  counterrevolutionary  Volunteer  Army  .  ,  , 
pointing  out  that  the  Allies  expended  as  much 
of  their  haphazard  efforts  coping  with  the  fac¬ 
tionalism  present  among  the  anti-Bolshevlk 
forces  as  they  expended  supporting  the  struggle 
against  the  Bed  Army.”  (Choice)  Mr.  Brinkley 
is  a  professor  of  government  and  international 
studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This  is  a]  scholarly  study.  ...  As  the  sub¬ 
title  indicates,  the  book  relates  the  events  In 
southern  Russia  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  intervention.  Brinkley’s  research  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
study  is  thoroughly  documented  with  extensive 
footnotes  and  a  prodigious  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:562  J1  '67  140w 
“The  new  materials  on  which  [Mr.  Brinkley] 
has  drawn  with  effect  are  the  unpublished  rec¬ 
ords  and  papers  of  several  of  the  White  leaders 
n9w  deposited  in  various  American  libraries. 
Since  many,  of  these  records,  written  in  exile, 
were  apologies  for  failure  combined  with  argu- 
rnentative  .iustiflcations  of  the  writer’s  point  of 
view,  reliance  on  them  has  tended  to  switch  the 
mam  interest  from  the  actual  fighting  to  what 
vvent  on  m  Denikin's  camp  behind  the  lines.  .  .  . 
An  omissmn  which  results  from  this  method  of 
approach  is  failure  ...  to  consider  at  all  the 
policies,  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  opposing 
forces.  .  .  This  volume  gives  a  valuable.  In¬ 

deed  indispensable,  account  of  the  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Volunteer  Army.  But  it  Is  far  from 
being  a  complete  history  of  the  war.  or  even  of 
that  part  ot  it  in  which  the  Volunteer  Army 
was  engaged.”  ' 

TLS  p616  J1  13  ’67  700w 


®  Wr’  /?■  Season  of  the  briar.  253p 

$3.95  Coward-McCann 

^  67-3676 

spend  the  season  between  college 
semester  working  as  weed-sprayers  in  Tas- 
assignment,  they  go  into  an  Iso¬ 
lated  mountainous  region  where  they  meet  a 
using  19th-century  farming 
methods.  .  .  .  Gisela,  a  young  bushwalker 

mun1tv''uries°f^  and  the  whole  mountain  com- 
munity  itriesj  .  .  ,  to  find  her  in  spite  of  the 

nfn^  (ufbra^  J)  ‘  '  '  seven  to 


“.Australia  is  the,  setting  for  this  storv  of  the 
briar  season,  enlivened  with  local  color  and 
^  of  exciting  adventures.  .  .  A  party 
walkers,’  an  Isolated  comriiuniW  in 
Lynn  ,  Valley,  and  a  phenomenal  snowstorm 
(.which  snuffed  out  a  hum™ 

f-u  important  part  in  the  susnen^e 
and  the  mood^  of  this  story.  The  chSte'r? 
are  warm  and  human,  the  style  fluSv  and 
vibrant  in  this  modem  saga  which  Sn  be 

u!a?ly*boyi®^  students,  partic? 

Best  Sell  27:105  Je  1  ’67  ISOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  18  ’67  70w 

7  i^ot  a  good  book  by  anv  standard 

lack  of  a  central  character  is  not  nece’ssafilv  I 

of  ?he’  unfocused  confusion  of  SeaLn 

of  the  Briar  is  too  much.  Ivan  Southk’s  Ash 


Road  [BRD  1966]  and  Hills  End  [BRD  1964]  are 
much  better  representatives  of  Australian  books 
which  depict  the  reaction  of  characters  under 
stress.”  D.  M.  Broderick 

Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  250w 
“Throughout  the  narrative  the  author’s  knowl¬ 
edge  .and  love  of  the  Tasmanian  countryside 
is  evident,  and  this  background  is  more  In- 
teresting  than  the  events  and  conversations 
that  take  place.  Leora  Oglesby 

Library  J  92:2026  My  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:61  My  18  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘Here  is  a  double  story,  converging  in  the 
make  one:  of  a  party  of  youngsters 
spenaing  a  summer  with  a  weed-spraying’  unit, 
and  anothei’  party  who  are  [hiking].  The 
beginning  [of  the  novel]  has  a  tone  of  rather 
chummy  facetipusness,  but  once  the  two  parties 
arrive  in  a  lost  valley  in  Tasmania,  populated 
by  a  tiny  family  group  sprung  from  nineteenth- 
century  European  refugees,  a  fine  sharpness 
beautiful  natural  descriptions,  a  great 
relish  for  oddity ,  of  character  and  for  the  ir¬ 
ritations  that  arise  among  young  people;  and 
a  fiiml  dmma  of  truly  breath-taking  quality. 

of.  the  virtues  of  this  very  distinguished 
story  lies  in  the  way  it  glances  at  the  limita- 
tions  of  conventional  heroism" 

TLS  pll38  D  9  '65  150w 


^  See  ^doore'^P*^*^''^'  Exploring  maps. 


BRINTON,  HENRY,  Jt.  auth.  Exploring  other 
planets.  See  Moore,  P. 


Junior  encyclopaedia  for  boys  and 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
eds.  of  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  15v  11  col  il 
Sca^  ool  maps  $149.90  Encyclopaedia  Brltan- 

0.31  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries— Juvenile 
literature  67-1292 

planned  to  ‘provide  an 
interesting,  easy-to-use  and  easilv  understood 

elementary  school 
®  .15  volumes  contain  over  4,000  broad 

an-anged  alphabetically.  Vol- 
ume  1  IS  a  Ready  Reference  Index,  and  volume 

is  wefi'^al  thi  alphabet 

tBoM?list  separate  index.” 

El  Grades  three  to  eight  ” 

see^RD'’l959  1958  edition 


,  “For  purposes  of  this  review  the  1966  rpvi 
®’'°^rr&^f_  compared  with  the  1958  editioi. 

graln’^pi®ipn®m  s?"®  ^n  attractive  red  MorocS) 
binding  which  unfortunately  leaves 
shelves  and  table  tops  _  .®^Thl 

Knnica”  JrSor®  w°m’ mi  tos^fe^eds  ’ 

gidl^g  ^bilTtf  ls"^°oi  ill?  t°i''|yie''fe"v'er’¥hl 

straightforward  and  suitable  to  the  age 

sssiysyi 

320®°°'""®^  63:1151  J1  15  '67 

Commonweal  85;181  N  H  >66  40w 
Reviewed  by  l.  C.  Powell 

“[Thi.,  R  Pt  2,  p2  N  5  ’67  300w 

percent  of  its*'\^xt*'^thp*'®i’P.°^®''’^^®®  abou];  5 
of  about  200  article’s  and  rewriting 

400  illu.strations  mi  if  o,f  some 

satisfactory  comDcndinTii^ whole,  a 

,taa  to  sood  l.*tboVf'J!;'rotV«Syoto! 
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pedlas  accessible  to  young  readers.  .  .  .  Boys 
and  girls  of  elementary  school  age  can  dig  a 
great  deal  of  information  out  of  it  Quickly  and 
relatively  painlessly.”  J.  R.  Newman 
Sci  Am  213:1.19  D  ’65  180w 
Time  88:55  N  11  ’66  280w 


BROCKWAY,  MAURICE.  Come  cook  with  me: 
introd.  by  Pauline  Trig^re.  175p  $4.95  Athene- 
um  pubs. 

641.5  Cookery  67-14326 

The  author  of  this  cookbook  was  formerly 
banquet  manager  for  New  York’s  Sheraton-East. 


BRITT,  ALBERT.  Turn  of  the  century.  138p 
$5.95  Barre 

917.3  New  York  (City) — History.  Journalism. 

U.S. — History — 20th  century  66-23205 

A  “former  newspaperman,  editor  (Public 
Opinion),  history  professor  (Scripps),  and  col¬ 
lege  president  (Knox),  has  written  a  .  .  -  Per¬ 
sonal  reminiscence  of  his  life  and  times  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  the 
careers  of  publishers  lilce  S.  S.  McClure .  and 
Prank  Munsey,  cartoonists  like  Peter  Finley 
Dunn,  and  writers  like  Ida  Tarbell  and  Lincoln 
Steffens.”  (Choice)  Three  chapters  concern 
politics  in  New  York  Ctiy,  in  the  Nation,  and 
in  the  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


“[The  author]  mixes  commonplace,  textbook 
information  with  some  personal  anecdotes  of 
characters  and  events.  Most  useful  when  dis¬ 
cussing  journalism  history.  .  .  .  Like  most 
nostalgic  recollections,  however,  Britt  fails  to 
ask  the  right  questions.  Hence  the  book  nwer 
rises  to  the  insightfulness  of  T.  Beer  s  The 
Mauve  Decade  [BRD  1926]  or  to  the  comme- 
hensiveness  of  M.  Sullivan’s  multivqlume  Our 
Times  [BRD  1935].  Of  limited  value  for  under¬ 
graduate  use.  No  footnotes  or  bibliography. 

Choice  4:340  My  ’67  IlOw 
“This  is  an  entertaining  potpourri  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  recollections.  .  .  .  [Some]  chapt^s 
concentrate  upon  events  and  personalities  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century,  unrelated  to 
Britt’s  personal  experience,  and  are  less  valu¬ 
able  to  the  historian.  The  general  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  may  disregard  this  qualification .  because 
the  book  offers  an  evening’s  pleasant  readings. 
H.  W.  Allmi^  gg.ggg  ,g,^ 


BRITTAIN,  VERA.  Envoy  extra-ordlna^;  a 
study  of  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  and  her 
contribution  to  modern  India.  178o  $5  Barnes, 
A.S. 

B  or  92  Pandit.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  (Nel^i) 

ob-Z4oo^ 

“This  is  a  biography  of  ,  JawaharM  Nehru’s 
sister,  who  served  as  Mmister.  of  He^th  and 
Local  Self-(3overnnient  in  India,  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Mpcmo, 
President  of  the  United  Natmns  General  As¬ 
sembly.  and  Indian  High Commissioner  in 
Britain.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This]  uncritical  biography  conteins  some 
useful  material  on  Mrs.  Pandit’s  activities  be¬ 
fore  1947:  after  that  date  it  is  little  more  than 
a  record  of  public  appearances  and  speeches, 
a  record ^0^1^  220:452  J1  30  ’66  30w 

“The  English  biographer  discusses  Madam 
Pandit’s  ability  to.  remain  a  woman  and  a 
mother  while  enjoying  many  honors  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  but  fails  to  give  anything  but  ^ 
episodic  view  of  how  she  functioned  in  her 
rnany  important  positions.  The  bo.ok  is  also 
marred  by  the  author’s  personal  asides,  which 
fill  the  footnotes  and  interruiR  the.  narrative. 
If  a  library  already  has  Anne  Guthrm  s  Madam 
Ainbrnssador  [BRD  1962].  it  may  be  well  to 
^^t^f^a  more  substantial  biography.”  D.  M. 

Tweedale^.^^^^y  j  91:6074  D  16  ’66  130w 


PinnrK  THOMAS  D.  Principles  of  microbial 
ebolo^.  306P  il  $7.75  Prentice-Hall 

676.15  Ecology— Microbiology.  Mlcroorga- 

nisms  66-19898 

An  “nttempt  to  pre.sent  a  unified  work  deal¬ 
ing  with  aTl  the  fields  of  microbial  ecology.” 
(Clioice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Technically,  Brock  has  succeeded  ^  Jhis] 
difficult  task.  However,  the  relative.. shortness 
of  the  volume  precludes  the  posslWlity  of  an 
extensive  discussion  of  any  one  field,  with  the 
result  that  most  areas  are  treated  rather  super¬ 
ficially  .  .  .  [’Therefore]  as  a  reference  work  for 
Intermediate  or  advanced  students,  it  would 
have  questionable  value.  .  .  .  It  is  a  readable 
text  however,  and  could  be  recommended  for 
lower  division  students  wishing  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  this  particular  fie  d 

Choice  4:440  Je  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  David  Drainer 

Science  155:651  P  3  67  460w 


“Each  [recipe]  is  a  little  treasure.  Mr. 
Brockway  discusses  evei-y  kind  of  meal  except 
a  state  banquet.  His  style  is  informal  and 
simple.  The  book  is  not  a  manual  for  a  be¬ 
ginning  cook,  but  it  will  be  a  good  addition 
to  every  cooking  collection  because  of  Mr. 
Brockway’ s  good  taste  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
living  and  cooking.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1833  My  1  ’67  90w 
“The  Department  of  Self-Expression  includes 
[this  cookbook].  The  author  .  .  .  has  a  penchant 
for  namedropping  (not  many  really  interesting 
names)  in  recipes — which  also  are  not  very  in¬ 
teresting,  though  they  are  adequate  as  repre¬ 
senting  one  man’s  fancy.  The  book’s  style  is 
perfectly  caught  by  the  jacket  copy:  ‘With  an 
ardour  that  sets  the  taste  buds  quivering,  he 
tells  of  his  life-long  quest  for  new  experience 
of  cooking  and  eating  .  .  .  told  with  a  fervor 
of  joie  de  cuisine.’  Indeed.”  Nika  Hazelton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  4  ’67  90w 


BRODBECK,  EMIL  E.  Handbook  of  basic  mo¬ 
tion  picture  techniques.  224p  il  $6.95  Am. 
photographic  pub:  Chilton  co. 

778.5  Moving  picture  photography  66-16216 
Following  a  “discussion  of  technique  .  .  . 
mechanics  and  equipment  [the  author  analyzes 
in  separate  chapters]  .  .  .  the  following  topics: 
Panning,  Using  the  Tripod,  Shot  Breakdown, 
Screen  Direction,  Matching  Action,  Newsreel 
Technique,  Build-Up,  Composition,  Indoor  Light¬ 
ing,  and  Applied  Technique.  .  .  .  Illustrative 
films,  made  by  Mr.  Brodbeck,  are  available  for 
each  chapter.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  is  a  primer  for  the  beginner,  a  course 
In  basic  motion-picture  techniques  by  a  photog¬ 
rapher-writer  and  teacher  of  cinematography. 

.  .  The  instruction  does  not  stress  creativity, 
but’  it  is  sound  and  extremely  useful  for  the 
teen-ager.”  Emma  Cohn  ^  , 

Horn  Bk  43:367  Je  ’67  140w  [YA] 

“Emil  Brodbeck  is  an  experienced  film-maker 
who  also  knows  how  to  write  engagingly  about 
his  profession.  .  .  .  [He]  very  clearly  explains 
the  step-by-step  procedures  for  proper  lighting, 
for  using  the  tripod,  for  establishing  mood  and 
continuity  in  a  motion-picture  story.  So  many 
interesting  phases  of  cinematography  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  book  that  even  those  who 
are  only  Sunday  cameramen  will  find  the  in¬ 
formation  useful.  A  good  addition  to  the  hobby 
section  of  all  public  libraries.”  Henry  Halpern 
Library  J  91:3969  S  1  ’66  140w 


BRODER,  DAVID  S.,  jt.  auth.  The  Republican 
establishment.  See  Hess,  S. 


BRODIE,  BERNARD.  Escalation  and  the  nu¬ 
clear  option.  151p  $4.50  Princeton  univ.  press 


355.4  Strategy.  Atomic 
Military  policy 


warfare.  U.S. — 

66-23765 


Dr.  Brodie  “stresses  the  importance,  in 
clioosing  strategies  for  the  future,  of  avoiding 
exclusion  of  the  option  to  threaten  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  ....  [He  claims]  that 
the  deterrant  effects  of  America’s  .  .  .  nuclear 
capabilities  have  already  been  diminished  by 
our  own  repeated  statements  of  reluctance  to 
use  them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Mueller 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1109  D  ’67  450w 
Choice  4:474  Je  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  K.  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  ’67  80w 
“Unfortunately,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Russians  could  be  much  more  acquiescent  In 
Europe  than  they  already  are,  and  thus  hard¬ 
er  to  see  why  we  should  adopt  Brodie’s  pre¬ 
scription  for  a  light  finger  on  the  nuclear  trig¬ 
ger.  .  .  .  Brodie’s  strategy  of  atomic  readi¬ 
ness,  it  would  seem,  becomes  more  pressing 
with  each  diminution  of  the  Russian  threat. 
.  .  .  Like  many  of  the  people  in  Washington 
whom  he  advises,  Brodie  has  apparently  over¬ 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  tends  to  see  American  military  power  as  a 
panacea  for  a  complexity  of  political  ailments. 
.  .  Can  [he]  seriously  believe  that  a  guerrilla 
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BRODIE,  BERNARD — Continued 
war  fought  by  primitively  armed  peasants  in  an 
economically  backward  country  can  be  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  ‘imaginative  use’  of  American  nu¬ 
clear  weapons?”  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:8  Ap  6  ’67  600w 
‘‘Not  only  the  threat  but  tlie  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  is  advocated  by  Bernard 
Brodie.  Brodie  is  not  a  right-wing  fanatic,  but 
a  respected  political  scientist  affiliated  with 
RAND,  the  Air  Force  research  center.  .  .  . 
[His]  thesis  is  advanced  strictly  within  a 
cold  war  and  military  framework.  He  gives 
very  little  consideration  to  the  kind  of  world 
we  want  to  establish,  the  place  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  it.  or  the  effect  of  increased  nuclear  re¬ 
liance  on  the  evolution  of  peaceful  coeacistence. 
.  .  .  While  Brodie  seems  to  me  coi’rect  in  stat¬ 
ing  tliat  escalation  from  limited  to  all-out 
nuclear  war  is  not  necessarily  automatic,  his 
discussion  of  how  likely  it  is  is  unconvincing. 
.  .  .  [Mairy  of  his]  argnments  rest  on  very 
shaky  grounds:  for  every  ‘may’  you  can  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘may  not’  and  the  statements  appear 
just  as  plausible.”  Amital  Etzioni 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  9  ’66  llOOw 
‘‘[The  author]  again  swims  against  the 
stream  of  prevailing  opinion,  now  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  building  up  NATO’s  conven¬ 
tional  forces  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  re¬ 
liance  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  book 
has  exposed  several  abrasive  issues,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  moment.  .  .  .  Exception 
may  of  course  be  taken  in  one  measure  or 
another  to  Professor  Brodie’s  specific  analysis 
and  recommendations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
hard  to  quarrel  with  the  general  proposition 
from  which  he  begins,  namely,  that  if  the 
existence  of  nuclear  arms  has  reduced  the 
chances  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  nuclear-age  record 
thus  far  indicates,  then  it  behooves  one  to  in¬ 
quire  closely  into  how  things  can  best  be  kept 
that  way.”  T.  W.  Wolfe 

Reporter  36:63  Ja  12  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Ikld 

World  Pol  19:692  J1  ’67  2200w 


BRODIE,  FAWN  M.  The  devh  drives:  a  life  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton.  390p  pi  $6.96  Norton 
B  or  92  Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis 

66-18069 

“  ‘The  Devil  drives,’  replied  Burton  when  he 
asked  himself  in  1863,  prior  to  exploring  the 
lower  Congo,  why  he  had  earlier  explored  the 
Central  African  Jungle.  .  .  .  [This  is  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  man  who]  was  also  a  soldier,  poet, 
archeologist,  botanist,  zoologist,  geologist,  lin¬ 
guist,  and  .  .  ,  translator  of  the  Arabian 

Nights.”  (Library  J)  In  this  biography,  Mrs. 
Brodie  has  used  original  sources  and  a  newly 
discovered  collection  of  letters.  A  chronological 
listing  of  Burton’s  books  is  included.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:129  J1  1  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  pi  My  28  ’67  1550w 
‘‘All  the  biographers  tell  the  same  stories  in  a 
similar  semipopular  way:  Brodie  is  usually  less 
gullible  and  more  cautious  in  her  judgments 
than  some.  [B.]  Farwell,  may,  at  times,  be  bet¬ 
ter  at  pure  narrative  [Burton,  BRD  1964.],  but 
Brodie  is  superior  in  analysis  and  understand¬ 
ing.  ...  If  a  library  wants  a  biography  of  Bur¬ 
ton,  it  should  buy  this  one.” 

Choice  4:1164  D  ‘67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:2148  Je  1  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  D  21  ’67  lOOOw 

‘‘No  one  could  faU  to  write  a  good  life  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton  (not  even  his  wife),  but 
Fawn  M.  Brodie  has  written  a  brilliant  one. 
Her  scholarship  is  wide  and  searching,  and  her 
understanding  of  Burton  and  his  wife  both 
deep  and  wide.  She  writes  with  clarity  and 
zest.  The  result  is  a  first  class  biography  of  an 
exceptional  man,  whose  life  and  writings  were 
akin  to  his  character.  Buy  it,  steal  it,  read 
It.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  18  ’67  750w 

‘‘[The  author]  has  put  together  a  dense,  un¬ 
even  but  massively  researched  chronicle.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  40  years  of  Burton’s  private 
journals  were  destroyed  at  his  death  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Brodie  relies  heavily  on  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton’s  rapturous  reminiscences,  and  she  herself 
too  often  wrestles  ,Sir  Richard  onto  the  ana¬ 


lyst’s  couch  for  some  Instant  Freudian  forays 
into  his  psyche.  Hidden,  however,  in  all  this 
is  a  truly  fantastic  life.”  P.  D.  Zimmerman 
Newsweek  69:94  Je  12  ’67  750w 
‘‘This  is  a  fine  biography  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  Mrs.  Brodie  ...  is  diligent  in  re¬ 
search,  deft  in  keeping  her  narrative  moving 
briskly,  and  unshockable  when  confronted  by 
material  that  can  still  raise  eyebrows  even  in 
our  outspoken  age.  .  .  One  of  the  great  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Burton  .  .  . 
was  a  pioneer  ethnologist  and  anthropologist 
[and]  a  linguist  of  dazzling  ability.  .  .  .  Such 
a  man  Invites  all  kinds  of  psychological  specu¬ 
lation,  and  Mrs.  Brodie  cannot  resist  doing  ber 
share  of  theorizing.  .  .  [She]  thinks  that  some 
of  Burton’s  tensions  and  inner  torment  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
sexually  enthusiastic  man  married  to  a  frigid 
woman.  .  .  .  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no 
question  that  [he]  was  psychologically  fasci¬ 
nating.  Strong  and  weak,  brilliant  and  tor¬ 
mented,  he  provides  gaudy  material  for  this 
sober  biography.”  Orville  Prescott 
Sat  R  60:27  J1  8  ’67  650w 
Time  90:82  Ag  4  ’67  700w 


BROGAN,  D.  W.  Worlds  in  conflict  133p  $4.60 
Harper 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations  67-21986 

The  author  of  American  Aspects  (BRD  1966) 
presents  these  four  1:alks  which  initiated  the 
Jacob  Blaustein  Lectures  in  International  Re¬ 
lations  at  Lehigh  University.  Sir  Denis  ‘‘ex¬ 
presses  his  deep  concern  over  the  reluctance 
of  [American]  citizens  and  policy-makers  to 
to  accept  historical  realities.  [He]  points  out 
that  resentment  against  the  United  States 
stems  partially  from  Western  Europe’s  long 
history  of  Imperialism  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  In  order  to  overcome  this  re¬ 
sentment  and  provide  an  effective  leadership, 
we  must  learn  to  accept  the  realities  of  history 
— especially  recent  history — so  as  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  old  mistakes.  .  .  .  Reviewing  to¬ 
day’s  major  world  problems,  such  as  the  present 
crisis  in  Vietnam,  he  urges  that  American 
leaders  clear  their  minds  of  cant,  and  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  historical  fact  and 
self-righteous  habits  of  thought.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note) 


rteviewea  oy  k.  jk.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  27:206  S  1  ’67  860w 
“In  Sir  Denis  it  is  refreshing  to  And  a  dove 
who  talks  calmly  and  reflectively,  always 
lucidly  and  often  eloquently  without  emotional 
stridency  or  the  hysteria  of  free-floating  com¬ 
passion.  Most  American  foreign  policy  makers 
obviously  will  not  agree  with  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  analyses  of  events  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  v/ould  be  to  their  further 
folly  to  Ignore  him.  He  spea.ks  from  the  same 

non-Communist  positional  basis — and  bias _ 

vis-4-vis  Vietnam,  for  example,  that  is  rapidly 
gaining  _  favor  not  only  with  Intellectuals  and 
academics  at  home  but  with  masses  of  common 
people  throughout  the  world.”  Josh  Greenfeld 
Book  World  p20  O  1  ’67  1200w 
‘■[TWs  book]  is  full  of  [the  author’s]  wit. 
urbanity  and  civilization.  [It]  will  act  as  a 
tonic  for  American  readers  beset  by  anxieties 
and  confusions  resulting  from  the  national  pos¬ 
ture  and  role  in  a  world  that  seems  to  elude 
understanding.  Sir  Denis  .  .  .  is  invigorating 
He  is  obvl9usly  with  Americans  in  sentiment:  he 
IS  also  objective  enough  to  realize,  and  tell  us 
so,  that  we  are  not  yet  divine  in  our  wisdom 
and  our  power.  His  book  Is  balanced  and  read¬ 
able  and  recommended.”  R.  p  Delanev 
Library  J  92:2787  Ag  ’67  160w 
“Dr.  Brogan  [has  written  an]  erudite,  per- 
suasive,  and  entertaining  book.  .  .  .  [However 
it]  has  its  It  do6sn’t  g’ive  W^ashin^ton 

sufflrfent  credit  for  prudence  in  Cuba,  -pi^st- 
the  Middle  East  or  In  dealings 
with  Russia  and  China.  But  the  book’s  majSr 
defect  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  re- 
worklng  of  lectures  the  author  delivered  In 
1966.  .  .  .  In  a  long  and  brilliant  introduction 
Mr  Brogan  doM  a  fine  job  of  updating  his 
material.  Nevertheless  he  has  had  to  append 
numerous  footnotes  throughout  the  text  to 
correct  the  record  in  Instances  where  he  erred 
in  reading  world  trends.”  Russell  Barnes 
Sat  R  60:24  S  2  ’67  860w 

«  political  commentators  could  make  their 

CTlticisms  in  a  more  sympathetic  way  than 
Professor  Brogan  who  is  well  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  The  CTitIcSms 
are  none  the  less  severe.  .  .  Though  thickiv 

coated  with  jam  (for  Instance,  sharp  attars 
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on  President  de  Gaulle  and  of  course  on  Mao 
Tse-tung),  the  pUls  to  be  swallowed  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  disagreeable.  .  .  .  Guarded  and 
conciliatory  though  his  language  is,  the  warn¬ 
ing  is  clear.  .  .  .  [Sir  Denis]  warns  his  read¬ 
ers  that  the  age  of  ‘confident  superiority’  is  over 
for  the  west,  and  his  final  sentence  Invites  them 
to  a  ‘Spartan  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
tragedy  of  most  of  human  existence’.  These 
are  sombre  thoughts  to  lay  before  an  American 
audience.  British  readers  have  also  much  to 
learn  from  them.” 

TLS  p371  My  4  ’67  190w 

Va  Q  R  44:xxxvii  winter  ’68  ISOw 


BROIDO,  EVA.  Memoirs  of  a  revolutionary;  tr. 
&  ed.  by  Vera  Broido.  150p  $4  Oxford 
B  or  92  [67-93384] 

In  this  memoir,  translated  by  her  daughter, 
‘‘one  of  the  minor  figures  of  the  Russian  re¬ 
volutionary  movement  tells  the  story  of  her  life 
and  struggle  up  to  the  year  1917.  ...  It  is 
made  up  of  two  strands,  one  depicting  the 
cruel  barbarity  of  Russian  life  in  the  pre-re¬ 
volutionary  epoch,  the  other  describing  the 
great  hopes  and  the  idealism  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries.”  (TLS) 


‘‘This  English  version  of  [Eva  Broido’s] 
memoirs,  ably  translated,  .  .  .  has  restored  the 
passages  suppressed  in  the  Russian  edition  of 
1928.  ...  A  lively,  spontaneous  narrative  writ¬ 
ten  without  a  trace  of  self-pity  or  didacticism, 
it  reveals  the  author  as  a  woman  of  great 
courage  and  draws  an  evocative  portrait  of  a 
milieu  that  seems  Incredibly  distant.” 

Economist  224:1103  S  23  ‘67  340w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  N  9  ’67  950w 
‘‘The  narrative  is  in  parts  vivid  and  moving. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  description  of  racial  strife  in 
[Baku]  though  familiar  from  various  Russian 
sources,  will  be  highly  instructive  to  English 
readers.  .  .  .  While  these  Memoirs  offer,  as  the 
publishers  say,  ‘an  exciting  account  of  under¬ 
ground  political  life,  imprisonments  and  es¬ 
capes’,  they  are  definitely  not  ‘an  important 
document  in  the  history  of  Menshevism’.  On 
this  aspect  Eva  Broido  is  rather  uninformative 
and  inarticulate.  She  relates  a  few  minor  inci¬ 
dents,  of  which  the  most  important  were  her 
coming  face  to  face  with  Plekhanov,  Martov, 
and  Zasulich  in  Geneva  and  her  brief  and  em¬ 
barrassed  encounter  with  Lenin  at  a  party 
forum  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  she  neither  tries 
to  portray  the  personalities  nor  does  she  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  the  issues;  and  so  the  great 
schism  never  comes  to  life  in  her  pages.  ’ 
TLS  p719  Ag  10  ’67  lOSOw 


BROKERING,  HERBERT  F.  In  due  season; 
phot,  by  Sister  Noemi.  imp  $3.95  Augsburg 
811  Jesus  Christ — Poetry.  Photography, 

Artistic  66-22563 

‘‘Material — ^poetry  with  .  .  .  photographic  il¬ 
lustration — is  arranged  according  to  the  four 
seasons  and  is  Intended  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  facts  and  portents  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Arrangement  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first 
book.  In  the  Rustling  Grass  [BRD  1965] 
by  tne  two  .  .  .  collaborators — a  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister  and  a  Catholic  nun.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  photographs  reveal  the  fragile  and  the 
tender  in  nature:  the  text  is  brisk  and  strong. 
And.  as  with  this  team’s  earlier  book,  the 
price  is  right.” 

Christian  Century  83:1212  O  6  ’66  60w 
‘‘Each  poem  is  based  on  a  brief  Biblical  quo¬ 
tation  and  furnishes  a  source  of  inspiration 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  attendant  photograph. 
The  beauty  of  detail  in  the  latter  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  Highly  recommended  for  public  libraries 
with  display  use  in  mind,  and  to  church 
schools.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  91:5975  D  1  ’66  90w 


BROMBERT,  VICTOR.  The  novels  of  Flaubert; 
a  study  of  themes  and  techniques.  301p  $7.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

843  Flaubert.  Gustave  66-25416 

The  author  provides  an  ‘‘analysis  of  the  art 
of  Flaubert  in  relation  to  his  trarfc  themes. 

.  .  Through  a  study  of  texture  and  structure, 
of  elaborate  patterns  and  recurrent  Images, 
the  author  situates  Flaubert’s  thematic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  .  .  .  context  of  his  work.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Sections  of  the  book  have  ap¬ 


peared  previously  In  such  publications  as  The 
Hudson  Review  and  PMLA.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


‘‘[Brombert]  presents  what  may  well  be  the 
definitive  analysis  of  Flaubert’s  creative  tech¬ 
niques  and  of  his  principal  themes.  With  keen 
insight  and  thorough  erudition  he  reassesses 
many  idees  recues.  He  destroys  the  legend  of 
Flaubert’s  impassibility  and  demonstrates  that 
the  novels  contain  far  more  autobiographical 
elements  than  had  previously  been  recognized. 

.  .  .  Deserves  a  place  in  any  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  library.” 

Choice  4:680  S  ’67  190w 
“Professor  Brombert  leads  one  skUlfully 
through  the  complexities  and  ingenuities  of 
this  self-conscious  and  ironical  writer.  In  spite 
of  some  inelegance  of  style,  he  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  an  original  and  perceptive  book.” 

Economist  224:37  J1  1  ’67  450w 
“This  brilliant,  detailed  examination  of  Flau¬ 
bert’s  fictional  canon  neatly  destroys  a  mass 
of  critical  platitude.  .  .  .  The  sensitive  probing 
of  form  and  texture,  bolstered  by  clues  from 
the  letters  and  juvenilia,  makes  each  of  the 
separate  chapters  on  the  major  works  dis¬ 
tinguished  critical  documents.  Highly  important 
for  students  of  modern  literature,  the  book 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:259  S  1  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Ap  20  ’67  650w 
“Although  he  appears  to  be  hampered  by  his 
compatriots’  weakness  in  foreign  languages 
which  restricts  quotation  in  French,  Mr. 
Brombert  has  given  us  a  highly  intelligent 
analysis  of  each  of  Flaubert’s  works  of  fiction 
and  bis  book  deserves  to  rank  with  those  of 
Thibaudet  and  Demorest.  He  rightly  insists  on 
the  non-realistic  aspects  of  his  art.  For  him 
the  key  to  Flaubert’s  fiction  is  the  dream. 
TLS  0598  J1  6  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Frohock 

Yale  R  57:131  O  ’67  600w 


should  be  in  all  large  public  and  academic  col 
lections.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  160w 


BROMKE.  ADAM,  ed.  The  communist  states 
and  the  West;  ed.  by  Adam  Bromke  and 
Philip  E.  Uren.  242p  $6.50  Praeger 
327  Communism.  World  politics — 1945- 

67-13865 

“This  collection  of  twelve  essays,  most  of 
which  were  delivered  as  lectures  at  Carleton 
University,  [Canada,]  in  1965-66,  describes  and 
evaluates  change  in  the  Communist  world  in 
terms  of  East-West  relations.  It  covers  such 
problems  as  power  versus  ideology,  alliance 
structures  and  international  equilibrium.  Most 
of  the  essays  focus  upon  .  .  .  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Vietnam,  among 
others.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  authors  are  from 
Canadian  universities  or  are  in  the  Canadian 
Government.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  discussions  achieve  varying  degrees  of 
success,  and  incorporate  a  variety  of  styles, 
ranging  from  academically  informal  but  en¬ 
lightening  discussion  to  more  rigorous  aca¬ 
demic  presentations.  The  views  expressed  are 
not  only  wide-ranging  but  are  also  quite  often 
contradictory.  [Nonetheless,  this]  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  current  de¬ 
bates  on  world  problems.  Should  be  in  all  li- 
bT’3,ri©s  ** 

Choice  4:908  O  ’67  160w 


“[The  authors’]  perspective  seem  slightly 
different  from  and  somewhat  clearer  than  those 
of  many  American  writers.  .  .  .  Nearly  every  au¬ 
thor  presents  an  Informative  and  well-written 
discussion  of  a  significant  topic.  [This  book] 
will  succeed  admirably  in  revealing  ’something 
of  the  new  international  reality’  to  the  inter¬ 
ested  layman  and  the  beginning  student  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  ”  W.  C.  Robinson 

Library  J  92:125  Ja  1  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Alec  Nove 

New  Statesman  74:509  O  20  ’67  240w 


“[These  essays]  are  notably  cautious  and 
free  from  dogmatism.  They  form  a  coherent 
whole,  and  the  message  they  convey  is  basically 
an  optimistic  one.  The  symposium  opens  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  ideology, 
which  is  useful  only  as  a  means  of  explaining 
what  happens,  not  of  determining  it.  .  .  .  Much 
of  these  theses  will  be  readily  accepted,  and 
none  of  them  is  sensationally  new.  They  re¬ 
present  a  healthy  attitude  of  self-criticism  on 
the  part  of  western  scholars.” 

TLS  p434  My  25  ’67  460w 
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BROMKE,  ADAM.  Poland’s  politics:  Idealism 
vs.  realism.  316p  $9.95  Harvard  umv.  press 
943.8  Poland— Politics  and  government.  Com¬ 
munism — Poland  66-21331 

‘'In  his  present  book,  devoted  principally  to 
the  political  analysis  of  recent  Polish  history, 
[the  author]  emphasizes  the  antithesis  between 
political  Idealism  and  political  realism  in  Po¬ 
land’s  politics  from  the  turn  of  this  century  to 
the  present.  ...  He  analyzes  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Communism  and  Catholicism  (the  Pax 
and  the  Zriak  group),  tite  role  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  rektti  nis  between  Poland  and  its  big 
neighbors  (Susiet  Kussia  and  Germany).” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  professional  reader  will  in  vain  search  in 
Poland’s  Politics  for  the  system  analysis,  the 
multi-factor  analysis  of  the  decision-making 
process  or  public  policy  formulation,  and  in 
that  sense  the  book  is  a  disappointment.  It  is 
basically  a  work  of  a  historian  in  which  events 
are  fitted,  often  with  great  skill  and  considerable 
careful  documentation,  not  devoid  however  of 
intelligent  speculation,  into  a  historiographic 
framework.  .  .  .  Bromke’s  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  forceful  illustration,  even  if  only 
by  the  example  of  the  author’s  approach  to  his 
subject,  that  Poles  are  prone  to  justify  their 
political  actions  on  historical  grounds  as  much 
as  Americans  tend  to  use  the  moral  coverage. 
And  as  such  Poland’s  Politics  is  a  must  for  the 
serious  student  of  Polish  political  culture.”  J. 
A.  Piekalkiewicz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1148  H  ’67  ISOOw 
“Bromke  (Carleton)  .  .  .  tries  to  combine 
scientific  objectivity  with  certain  doses  of 
Polish  patriotism.  With  a  deep  insight  in 
the  Polish  national  character  he  explains  in 
detail  how  in  present-day  Poland  various  non- 
Communist  groups  achieve  accomodation  with 
the  existing  power  structure.  ...  It  is  a  well 
written  and  documented  book  (index  and  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography) ,  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  works  about  post-World  War  II 
developments  in  Poland  .  .  .  and  is  more  up-to- 
date.  Recommended  for  all  college  libraries, 
particularly  those  interested  in  Central  and 
JEastern  European  developments.” 

Choice  4:569  J1  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:5980  D  1  ’66  130w 
“The  meaning  of  Polish  politics  in  the  past 
century  and  a  half  may  be  found,  according  to 
Professor  Bromke,  in  the  contrary  traditions  of 
realism  and  idealism.  [He]  also  uses  the  terms 
positivism  and  romanticism  as  if  these  were 
synonymous  with  realism  and  idealism.  .  .  . 
Such  an  Interpretation  of  Polish  history,  bril¬ 
liant  and  instructive  though  it  may  be,  carries 
with  it  a  measure  of  unreality.  The  terms  real¬ 
ism  and  romanticism  belong  properly  to  litera¬ 
ture;  positivism  and  idealism  to  philosophy. 
Professor  Bromke’s  analysis  itself  proves  their 
Inapplicability  to  politics.  He  is  himself  a  real¬ 
ist,  but  one  who  tempers  his  realism  with  a 
gram  of  Idealism.  His  views  come  nearest  to 
those  of  Stanislaw  Stomma,  one  of  the  major 
theorists  of  the  Catholic  Znak  group.  .  .  .  [He] 
does  not  really  explain  why  the  Poles  now  seem 
to  be  following  in  the  tradition  of  realism.  . 
Although  Professor  Bromke  is  very  confused 
and  confusing  about  the  terms  which  he  uses  so 
book,  [this]  is  a  fascinating  study 
full  of  valuable  and  unusual  Information.” 

TLS  p779  Ag  31  ’67  1150w 


BROMLEY,  DOROTHY  DUNBAR,  Washington 
and  Vietnam;  an  examination  of  the  moral 
and  political  issues.  120p  .$3.50  Oceana 

959  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Vietnam.  Viet¬ 
nam — Foreign  relations — fj.S.  66-28741 


This  volume,  sponsored  by  Clergy  and  Lay¬ 
men  Concerned  About  Vietnam,  a  tri-faith 
national  emergency  committee  formed  in  1966, 
presents  .  .  _.  a  reporter’s  histoi-y  of  American 
involvernent  in  Vietnam.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


gj.y.jg  factual,  the  tone  moderate,  but 
the  argument  is  heavily  weighted  against  the 
American  commitment  to  South  Viet-Nam.  In¬ 
cluded  in.  Bromley’s  indictment  are  the  regres- 
sive  policies  of  the  XJ.S. -sponsored  Diem  regime 
which  .allegedly  provoked  Vietcong  counter¬ 
action  in  1959,  the  inadequacies  of  the  U  S  - 
sponsored  pacification  program,  the  lack  of 
realism  in  American  peace  proposals,  the 
deplored  trend  toward  an  ever  widening 
escalation  of  the  war.  ...  A  moderatelv 
useful  surnmation  for  those  laymen  who 
have  somehow  managed  to  insulate  them¬ 


selves  from  the  now  prolonged  public  discussion 
on  Viet-Nam.  They  will,  however,  have  to 
lock  elsewhere  for  other  than  a  tangential  pres¬ 
entation  of  tbe  Johnson  adminstration’s  case.” 

Choice  4:582  J1  ’67  160w 

“[This]  is  heavy  with  quotations,  and  leaves 
the  impression  of  being  hastily  assembled  rather 
than  thoughtfully  written,  although  its  justifi¬ 
cation  lies  in  its  concern  for  our  violation  of 
moral  lau'  and  of  American  standards  of  decency 
in  waging  this  barbarous  war.’  Far  better 
books  on  Lhi.'^  o .ffif'ult  issue  are  Bernard  Fall’s 
The  Two  Vielnanis  [BRD  1964],  and  his  Viet¬ 
nam  Witness  [Biiii  ilJCfil.  and  Jean  Lacouture’s 
Vietnam:  Between  'l’\,  o  Truces  [BRD  19661.” 
R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  '67  170w 

“[This]  purports  to  be  a  historical  record  of 
our  involvement  in  the  .conflict  and  a  serious 
examination  of  the  moral  and  political  issues 
at  stake.  It  is  earnest,  sincere,  and  embarrass¬ 
ingly  bad.  Presumably  Mrs.  Bromley  would 
make  no  pretence  at  being  an  expert  on  Viet¬ 
nam.  Her  book  is.  in  fact,  largely  a  pastiche  of 
other  people’s  material,  more  or  less  uncritically 
slapped  together.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Bromley’s  sources! 
are  heavily  committed  to  one  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  ’They  are  the  ‘doves.’  .  .  .  As  reworked 
in  Mrs.  Bromley’s  inexpert  hands,  these  mate¬ 
rials  become  a  simplistic,  derivative  analysis 
primarily  from  the  ‘dove’  point  of  view.  It 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussion.  Quite  inadvertently,  moreover,  the  au¬ 
thor  undermines  her  own  credibility  with  in¬ 
numerable  factual  inaccuracies  and  some  in¬ 
excusably  sloppy  editing.”  William  Henderson 

Sat  R  49:32  D  17  ’66  550w 


BRONER,  E.  M.  Summer  is  a  foreign  land;  a 
play.  144p  $4.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
812  66-21031 

“A  Russian- Jewish  grandmother,  [the  Baba] 
dying  of  leukemia.  Interprets  her  present  life 
through  the  mystique  and  magic  of  another 
world.  ...  To  the  children  the  legend  is  told  of 
a  sainted  ancestor  with  magical  powers  who 
has  allowed  a  selected  number  of  his  descen¬ 
dants  to  call  upon  him  three  times  to  intervene 
with  fate.  The  Baba  has  used  up  two  of  her 
wishes.  She  must  decide  the  final  one  and 
choose  the  heir  to  her  powers.  Daughters,  sons- 
in-law,  grandchildren  all  gather,  each  pleading 
for  his  right  to  an  easier  future.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Broner  has  a  sharp  eye  for  the  details  of 
American  Jewish  life  from  favored  brands  in 
canned  salmon  to  colors  In  bridesmaids’  dresses, 
and  she  knows  a  good  deal  about  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewish  folk  tradition.  Such  knowledge  and 
alertness  would  be  valuable  attributes  for  a 
pla3rwright  with  something  to  say,  but  this 
drama  says  little.  It  provides  sketchy  char¬ 
acterization,  limited  action,  virtually  no  sus¬ 
pense.  The  verse  in  which  it  is  written  is  often 
excruciatingly  flat.  .  .  .  Tet  the  satiric  intent 
one  seeks  in  such  verse  is  absent;  Broner  takes 
her  characters  very  seriously  indeed.  The  book 
jacket  invites  the  reader  to  find  analogies  to 
the  work  of  Edward  Albee,  but  this  play  lacks 
Albee’s  wit  and  stylishness,  though  it  contains 
his  sort  of  cloudy  symbolism.  And  it  goes  on 
for  five  acts.  There  seems  little  need  for  most 
libraries  to  bother,” 

Choice  4:1008  N  ’67  180w 


in  ner  aspirations  to  mysticism  the  author 
has  fashioned  an  imaginative  literary  work  em¬ 
bracing  both  ritualism  and  realism.  .  .  .  The 
play’s  appeal  will  likely  be  limited  to  collectors 
of  Jewish  folklore  and  the  more  comprehensive 
theatre  and  drama  libraries.”  L.  A.  Rachow 
Library  J  91:5994  D  1  '66  150w 


The  one-eyed  man  is  king.  326p 

$5.95  Putnam 

916.69  Ni^gerla — Politics  and  government. 

Nigeria— Social  life  and  customs  67-13868 
^  ?■  former  district'  officer  in  the  British 

Col9nia]  Service,  [the  author]  served  in  Ni- 
germ  during  the  years  of  transition  which  saw 
that  country  pass  from  British  admini.stration 
^9  ^orPO  In  trying  to  show  the  core 

of  African  life  and  thought,  he  directly  chal¬ 
lenges  policies  based  on  the  assumption  that 
democr-acy  is  both  a  panacea  and  a  desider- 
atum  for  all  nations.  ...  Its  application  to 
Africa  has  become  a  two-edged  weapon,  used 

to  foster  their  own 

ends.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:47  My  1  ’67  550w 
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“Ian  Brook’s  earlier  novel,  Jimmy  Riddle 
[BRD  1962],  was  a  satire  about  the  British  in 
Africa.  His  latest  book  has  much  the  same 
theme,  but  this  time  the  approach  is  through 
autobiography.  ...  It  is  a  frank,  lively,  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  a  dramatic  period  in  history  in 
which  he  names  names  and  pulls  no  punches. 
Recommended  generally.’’  Harold  Rancour 
Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Buckley 

Nat  R  19:374  Ap  1  ’67  450w 
“[This  is  a]  book  by  an  unashamed  imperial¬ 
ist.  .  .  .  Brook  didn’t  always  take  to  the  colonial 
idea.  When  he  first  went  to  Nigeria  he  firmly 
and  fervently  believed  that  European  rule  of 
nonwhite  countries  was  a  shameful  denial  of 
the  human  rights  which  he  had  fought  to 
defend  in  World  War  II.  .  .  .  He  rapidly  under¬ 
went  a  distinct  change  of  outlook  .  .  .  because 
his  daily  tasks  as  a  ‘bush  D.O.’  threw  these 
values  into  a  different  perspective.  .  .  .  [Al¬ 
though]  the  pattern  of  political  development 
in  postwar  Nigeria  proved  [a  source  of  dis¬ 
enchantment]  .  .  .  Brook  doesn’t  view  things 
as  hopeless.  High  tribute  is  paid  to  the  abilities 
of  such  top-level  leaders  as  former  President 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe  and  ex-Western  Region  Pre¬ 
mier  Obafemi  Awolowo;  he  aiso  speaks  of  tribal 
rulers  and  councillors  as  men  of  surpassing 
wisdom  and  dignity.  And,  apart  from  politics, 
there  is  Brook’s  obvious  love  for  Nigeria  and 
the  Nigerian  people.  His  serious  thoughts  are 
expertly  woven  into  an  enormous  fabric  of  re¬ 
miniscence  and  anecdote  that  brings  the  country 
to  bustling,  explosive  life.”  Charles  Miller 
Sat  R  50:30  Mr  25  ’67  1300w 
“Unvarnished,  as  prejudiced  as  passionate, 
[this  book]  is  a  fascinating,  sometimes  sham¬ 
ing  story  of  a  great  experiment  lived  from  the 
bushman’s  end.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brook’s  Nigerians, 
rogues  though  many  of  them  may  be,  are  men 
at  least.  ...  Of  course  one  has  heard  it  all 
before — the  gulf  between  the  Colonial  Office 
and  Colonial  Service;  the  dedication  of  the 
District  Officer  to  his  tribe,  his  area;  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  passing  delegation,  the  aca¬ 
demic,  the  United  Nations.  The  passion  of  the 
man  on  the  spot  is  understandable  and  tragic. 

.  .  .  The  accounts  of  his  sei-vice  .  .  .  are  full  of 
human,  social  and  anthropological  detail  which, 
if  not  startlingly  fresh,  will  go  far  to  increase 
the  general  reader’s  appreciation  of  the 
troubles  facing  Nigeria  today” 

TLS  p91  F  2  ’67  360w 

BROOK-SHEPHERD,  GORDON.  The  Eferdlng 
diaries:  a  novel  [Eng  title:  Eagle  and  uni¬ 
corn],  244p  $4.95  Llppincott 

66-’’232oo 

“In  Vienna  during  the  days  of  four-power  oc¬ 
cupation  after  World  War  II  [Stephen  Dane] 
falls  in  love  with  Olivia,  wife  of  a  British 
diplomat,  Marsden.  .  .  .  [Dane  finds]  a  clue,  in 
the  ‘Eferding  Diaries,’  to  corruption  on  the 
part  of  Olivia’s  father-in-law  [who]  .  .  .  had 
been  stationed  in  Vienna  in  .1913-14,  .  .  .  The 
Russians  blackmail  him:  either  he,  [Dane,] 
gives  them  the  material  on  Marsden  pfere  or 
they  reveal  indiscreet  letters  to  Dane  from 
Olivia,  to  Marsden  fils  and  to  the  world.” 
(Best  Sell)  _ 

“Replete  with  place  names  and  descriptions, 
this  novel  may  be  admitted  to  have  good 
setting.  The  denouement  of  the  story  is,  how¬ 
ever,  thoroughly  incredible.  .  .  .  Stylistically 
impeccable,  at  times  even  well  done.  The 
Eferding  Diaries’  adds  up  to  a  perfect,  well- 
rounded  zero.”  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  26:390  F  1  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by.  Pamela  Marsh. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  26  ’67 
130w 

“Romantic  suspense  in  the  gay,  grim,  and 
glowing  atmosphere  of  cold-war.  Vienna.  For 
all  discriminating  fiction  collections,  not  for 
mvstery  shelves.”  M.  K.  G-rant 
mysLei-y  j  92:1029  IMr  1  *67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

Statesman  72:359  S  9  *66  lOOw 

“[The  author]  follows  the  love  affair  of  the 
scholar  dilettante  with  the  wife  of  a  British 
diplomat  doggedly  and  anticlimactically  through 
Viennese  weinkellers,  up  and  down  the  slopes 
of  Kitzbuhel,  on  a  fishing  trip,  and  through 
some  nasty  scandals.  .  .  .  Stephen  strokes  the 
fires  of  Eros  as  deliberately  as  he  selects  trout 
flies  His  real  passion,  and  that  of  his  author 
too  is  the  city  of  Vienna  itself,  which  is 
rapturously  and  Infectiously  d.epicted.  A  woman 
is  only  a  woman — but  a  Wiener  schnitzel  is 
a  meal.”  Martin  Devin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  F  6  ’67  120w 


BROOKS,  GEORGE  E.,  jt.  ed.  New  England 
merchants  in  Africa.  See  Bennett,  N.  R. 


BROOKS,  GLADYS.  If  strangers  meet;  a  mem¬ 
ory.  342p  pi  $6.95  Harcourt 

B  or  92  Brooks,  Van  Wyck  67-10758 

A  third  autobiographical  work  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Gramercy  Park  (BRD  1958)  and  Boston 
and  Return  (BKD  1962).  This  book  “records 
the  story  of  her  marriage  with  the  literary 
historian  and  critic.  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  She 
also  describes  their  many  friendships  with  such 
literary  figures  as  Allen  Tate,  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Marianne  Moore,  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
Mark  Van  Doren.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Everday  routine  happenings  culled  from  a 
diary  are  all  dutifully  detailed  in  bombastic 
prose,  but  we  have  relatively  little  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  on  Brooks  and  his  manner  of  re¬ 
search,  method  of  writing,  drafting  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  so  forth.  His  artistic  colleagues 
are  mentioned,  but  only  on  the  periphery  of 
daily  occurrences.”  W.  C.  Klessel 

Library  J  92:230  Ja  16  '67  220w 


“[The  author]  draws  on  her  detailed  Journals 
for  a  loyal,  deeply  loving  account  of  the  16 
years  of  marriage  before  Brooks’s  death.  Obvi¬ 
ously  things  were  not  always  easy.  Brooks  was 
proud,  reserved,  reticent  about  emotional  and 
Intimate  matters,  easily  hurL  He  had  been 
shattered  by  his  first  wife’s  death;  ...  he  was 
attacked  for  his  affirmations,  or  rather  for  the 
kinds  of  affirmation  he  demanded  of  other 
writers.  ...  Yet  his  own  life  was  perfectiy  of 
a  piece  with  the  values  he  celebrated  In  his 
writing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  virtues  of 
his  widow's  memoir  that  it  demonstrates  this 
so  richly.  Brooks  kept  till  his  friends,  from 
Harvard  days  and  before,  and  was  constantly 
adding  new  ones,  .  .  .  There  were  frequent 
visits  back  and  forth,  wonderful  evenings  of 
talk.  Actual  words,  unfortunately,  are  not 
very  fully  recorded.  The  journal  entries  fall  in 
this,  though  they  are  vivid  about  flowers, 
foods,  places  and  the  more  eccentric  of  the 
people  visited.”  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  26  ’67  lOOOw 


“Mrs.  Brooks  has  given  a  careful  account  of 
the  later  years  of  a  distinguished  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  .  .  .  Dozens  of  more  or  less  eminent 
poets,  novelists,  critics,  and  artists  of  all  sorts 
are  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Brooks’s  faithful  record, 
and  some  of  them  are  shown  with  admirable 
vividness.  Because  it  is  a  conscientious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Brookses’  activities,  the  book  is 
less  enjoyable  than  the  more  impressionistic 
Boston  and  Return :  but  surely  it  was  Mrs. 
Brooks’s  primary  duty  to  set  down  such  a 
chronicle.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Brooks  had  lived  many 
lives,  as  from  girlhood  she  had  wanted  to,  and 
the  life  she  led  after  her  meeting  with  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  was  full  of  richness  both  for  her 
and  for  him.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:39  F  25  ’67  llOOw 


BROOKS,  GLENN  E.,  jt.  auth.  Managerial 
revolution  in  higher  education.  See  Rourke, 
F.  E. 


BROOKS,  JOHN.  The  great  leap;  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  America.  3S2p  pi  $6.95 
Harper 

309.173  U.S. — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-20726 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Ducey 

America  116:690  My  6  ’67  50w 
Choice  4:340  My  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Donovan  Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  31  '66 
600w 

TLS  p541  Je  15  ’67  50w 


BROOKS,  NOAH.  Mr  Dincoln’s  Washington; 
selections  from  the  writings  of  Noah  Brooks, 
Civil  War  Correspondent:  from  [his]  writings; 
ed.  by  P.  J.  Staudenraus.  4Slp  $10  Toseloff 
975.3  Washington,  D.C. — Histoi-y — Sources. 
Dincoln,  Abraham.  U.S. — ^History — Civil 

War— Sources  67-10591 

“Noah  Brooks  served  as  a  special  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Sacramento  Daily 
Union  from  1862  to  mid-1865,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  piore  than  250  news  dispatches 
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BROOKS,  NOAH— Oontlnued 
under  the  pen  name  of  Castine.  ...  It  Is  these 
dispatches  which  [the  editor  has  gathered 
here].”  (Publisher’s  note) 


BROPHY,  WILLIAM  A.,  comp.  The  Indian. 
See  Commission  on  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  American  Indian 


“Of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
touched  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  Civil  War,  Noah  Brooks  certainly  knew 
the  President  best  and  had  the  closest  associ¬ 
ation  with  him.  .  .  .  Although  these  news  let¬ 
ters  are  certainly  sources  for  any  study  of 
Lincoln  or  the  Civil  War,  this  volume  is  most 
difficult  to  evaluate.  Judging  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  one  must  conclude  that  the  collection 
was  edited  for  the  general  reader.  There  are 
no  footnotes  and  not  even  an  index.  Now  and 
then  an  editorial  word  or  two  has  been  in¬ 
serted  into  the  text  by  brackets.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  introduction  of  fourteen  pages  de¬ 
scribing  the  life  of  Brooks.  But  apparently  the 
editor  is  not  familiar  with  the  dissertation 
written  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Old  errors  have  been  repeated.  ...  Yet 
these  letters  are  now  in  a  more  accessible  form, 
and  the  editor  should  be  complimented  for 
making  them  available.”  W.  C.  Temple 

J  Am  Hist  54:416  S  ’67  450w 
“[Brooks]  is  best  known  for  his  several  bi¬ 
ographies  of  Lincoln  and  his  Washington  in 
Lincoln’s  Time  [BRD  1958],  a  recollection  of 
Lincoln  that  should  not  be  confused  with  this 
book.  .  .  .  Two  things  are  apparent  here:  first, 
Brooks’s  sympathy  for  Lincoln  and  his  trials 
and  burdens:  second,  Brooks’s  invaluable 
thumbnail  sketches  of  Washington  personages.” 
R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:1830  My  1  ’67  120w 


BROPHY,  BRIG  ID.  Don’t  never  forget:  col¬ 
lected  views  and  reviews.  319p  $5.95  Holt 
828  67-13212 

A  collection  of  radio  broadcasts  from  the 
B.B.C.  Third  Programme  and  book  reviews 
previously  printed  in  The  Sunday  Times,  The 
Queen,  The  New  Statesman,  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  and  other  periodicals. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:134  My  *67  140w 
“Miss  Brophy,  despite  her  air  of  chic  down¬ 
right  feminist  reasonableness,  is  skittish  and 
uneasy.  .  .  .  [She  Is]  like  Shaw,  a  vegetarian 
and  an  anti-vivisectionist  ...  a  fan  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  .  .  .  and  a  foe  of  censorship;  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  sexual  freedom  and  denouncer  of  the 
hypocrisies  of  marriage;  a  debunker  of  Words¬ 
worthian  rural  sentiment;  a  debunker  of  tough- 
guy  Hemingway.  .  .  .  Like  other  bookish 

schoolgirls,  the  writer  .  .  .  fancies  herself  an 
authority  on  music;  on  Mozart,  in  particular. 
...  As  for  the  title  of  the  book,  the  words  are 
Mozart’s,  in  his  uncertain  English;  the  archness 
is  Miss  Brophy’ s.”  Marvin  Mudrick 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  16  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:120  My  ’67  200w 
“[This]  is  a  zesty  potpourri.  Using  those 
dangerous  weapons,  reason  and  common  sense, 
[Miss  Brophy]  incisively  attacks  such  sacred 
cows  as  marriage,  monogamy,  and  enforced 
‘morality.’  She  is  a  delightful  original. 
...  About  half  the  book  Is  devoted  to  literary 
topics,  a  few  of  which  are  dull.  There  are 
savory  essays  on  Lisbon,  detective  fiction  (our 
modern  mythology?),  de  Sade,  Henry  Miller, 
Sartre,  and  Gengt.  The  book  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  public  libraries  that  want  new,  provoca¬ 
tive  material — but  the  prudish  ought  to  be¬ 
ware.”  D.  B.  Schneider 

Library  J  92:1491  Ap  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  72:786  N  25  ’66  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  21  ’67  lOOOw 
“[The_  author’s]  brilliance  consists  in  the 
challenging  paradox,  which  makes  the  reader 
stop  to  think  where  she  has  gone  wrong, 

.  .  .  The  bulk  of  Don’t  Never  Forget  consists  of 
book  reviews.  If  they  are  weak  in  critical 
.judgment,  they  are  stimulating  and  engaged  in 
knocking  down  Aunt  Sallies  which  either  never 
existed  or  have  been  dead  for  years.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  a  delightful  period  volume,  filled  with  the 
moral  fervour  of  the  liberated  atheist,  vege- 
terian_  feminist  of  sixty  years  ago  attacking  the 
Christian,  social  and  philistine  absurdities  of 
that  time  with  all  the  vigour  of  someone  who 
had  absorbed  hook,  line  and  sinker,  what  G.B.S. 
had  been  writing  for  twenty  years  before  that.” 
TLS  plll6  D  1  ’66  850w 


BROSNAN,  JIM.  Great  rookies  of  the  major 
leagues.  186p  il  $2.38;  Ub  bdg  $1.95  Random 
house 

796.357  Baseball — Biography — Juvenile  liter- 
ture  66-9801 

Brief  histories  of  the  rookie  years  of  twelve 
of  the  men  who  were  voted  Rookie  of  the  Year 
since  1947  when  the  annual  award  was  first 
inaugurated.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


“Jim  Brosnan,  who  used  to  pitch  and  win  In 
the  big  leagues  for  both  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
and  the  Chicago  White’  Sox,  brings  unusual 
background  to  his  writing.  He  has  been  a  part 
of  what  he  commits  to  paper,  and  it  shows. 
But  [his  book]  ...  is  hurt  somewhat  because 
he  restricts  his  selection  to  an  even  dozen.  If  a 
man  is  good  enough  to  be  named  ‘Rookie  of 
the  Year,’  he  is  also  good  enough  to  be  written 
about.”  Phil  Elderkin 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  '66 
90w 

“One  of  the  better  titles  in  [the  Little 
League  Library]  series.”  T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  92:351  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 


BROTHERS,  DWIGHT  S.  Mexican  financial 
development,  by  Dwight  S.  Brothers  and 
Leopoldo  Solis  M.  236p  $7.50  Unlv.  of  Tex. 
press 


332  Finance — ^Mexico.  Currency  auestion — 
Mexico.  Investments  65-11148 

The  authors  present  a  “chronicle  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  components  of  the  Mexican  financial 
system,  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  period 
since  1940.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  money  and  capital  market,  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  monetary  and  financial  poli¬ 
cies,  and  the  nature  of  Mexican  financial  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“The  authors  have  carefuUy  smoothed  off  all 
the  rough  edges  of  their  arguments  which 
might  provoke  controversy,  and  a  reader  with¬ 
out  some  familiarity  with  the  Mexican  scene 
may  easily  miss  some  key  points.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thors  present  a  convincing  model  to  explain 
the  failure  of  counter-cyclical  monetary  policy 
in  Mexico  before  1954.  .  .  .  [Their]  explanation 
of  the  success  of  the  expansionary  monetary 
policy  followed  after  1954  is  less  complete.  .  .  . 
I  personally  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
the  authors  to  bring  to  light  any  new  data 
(such  as  that  prepared  for  the  Mexican  De¬ 
velopment  Plan  and  its  evaluation  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Nine  and  World  Bank),  which  would 
remove  the  public  discussion  of  Mexican  finan¬ 
cial  problems  from  the  realm  of  speculative 
economics.  .  .  [Nevertheless,  this]  is  the  best 

general  introduction  to  the  Mexican  financial 
system  and  its  development  available  in  Eng- 
hsh,_  one  that  both  new  and  old  students  of  the 
fascinating  Mexican  experience  can  read  with 
profit.”  R.  S.  Thorn 

Am  Econ  R  57:637  Je  ’67  1200w 
“[In]  this  study,  the  collaboration  of  profes¬ 
sors  of  economics  at  Rice  University  and  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico  .  .  .  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  period  since  1940,  probably  because  of  the 
increased,  availability  of  the  sort  of  data  criti¬ 
cal  to  this  type  of  study.  After  four  chapters 
devoted,  to  pure  description,  there  follow  two 
interesting  chapters  which  attempt  to  incor¬ 
porate  'cvliat  has  transpired  into  financial 
theory.  Likeli^  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
students  specializing  in  financial  history.” 
Choice  4:192  Ap  ’67  120w 
“A,  reniarkable  development  of  Mexico’s  fl- 
nanciffi  institutions,  policies,  and  practices  lies 
behmd  its  economic  progress.  The  authors  de¬ 
scribe  the  history  of  this  sector  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  briefly  before  1940,  and  more  exhaustive¬ 
ly  through  1960.  .  .  This  scholarly  work  is  for 

economic  collections.”  F.  L.  Clnquemanl 
Library  J  91:3406  J1  ’66  130w 


Grlacier  Bay.  the  land 
and  the  silence.  See  Bohn,  D. 


BROWER,  DAVID,  ed.  Summer 
cot  country.  See  Porter,  E. 


island:  Penobs- 
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BROWER,  KENNETH,  ed.  Kauai  and  the  park 
country  of  HawaiL  See  Wenkam,  R. 


BROWN,  CHARLES  H.  The  correspondents’ 
war;  journalists  In  the  Spanish- American 
war.  478p  pi  $8.95  Scribner 

973.8  U.S.— History— War  of  1898.  Journa¬ 
lists  67-14167 

A  professor  of  Journalism  presents  an  ac¬ 
count  of  newspaper  “correspondents  who  kept 
America  .  .  .  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
Cuban  insurrection  and  the  ensuing  Spanish- 
American  War.  .  .  .  While  focusing  on  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  author  includes  a  .  .  .  sum¬ 
mary  of  American  journalism  in  the  1890’s  as 
well  as  the  political  and  diplomatic  maneuvers 
of  the  period.”  (Library  J)  Bibiiography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  account]  seems  to  be  as  rigidly  factual 
as  diligent  research  could  make  it,  yet  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  persuade  a  modern  reader  that  Lewis 
Carroii  was  rather  weak  on  imagination,  since 
there  are  pages  here  that  make  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland  seem  dry  and  pedantic.  .  .  .  Both  na¬ 
tions  lost  the  war.  .  .  .  Even  the  newspapers 
lost,  for  the  expenses  they  incurred  far  exceed¬ 
ed  their  revenue  from  increased  circulation 
and  advertising.  This  is  the  story  that  the  book 
teils,  smoothly,  lucidly  and  with  such  admira¬ 
ble  organization  that  it  makes  even  that  chaos 
somewhat  comprehensible.  There  are  lessons 
in  it  grimly  applicable  to  modern  times.”  G. 
W.  Johhson 

Book  Week  p5  J1  9  ’67  lOOOw 
“The  Spanish- American  War  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  academic  discussion,  e.g.  see  M. 
Wilkerson.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  [BRD  1934].  .  .  .  Now  Brown 
(Pennsylvania  State)  has  provided  a  lively  ac¬ 
count  of  press  coverage  .  .  .  [which  is]  fully 
comprehensive.  .  .  .  Strongly  recommended  to 
all  libraries,  academic  and  public.” 

Choice  4:806  O  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  George  Juergens 

J  Am  Hist  54:692  D  ’67  560w 
“[The  author]  concludes  that  the  role  played 
by  the  press  in  taking  America  into  war  was 
neither  as  overwhelming  as  the  newspapers 
themselves  contended  (Tou  furnish  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  I’ll  furnish  the  war,’  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  instructed  Frederic  Remington) 
nor  as  overriding  as  is  often  supposed.  .  .  . 
[’i'hisl  book  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
American  history.”  R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  92:1926  My  15  ’67  190w 
“Mr.  Brown  has  read  widely  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  memoirs  of  correspondents  and 
many  other  sources.  At  the  end  of  his  story, 
perhaps  he  becomes  so  fond  of  his  gallant  and 
raffish  crew  that  he  is  Inclined  to  be  indul¬ 
gent.  .  .  .  But  on  his  own  evidence  he  could 
nave  been  more  severe,  'i'oo  many  of  those  gal¬ 
lant  fellows  were  spread-eagle  prevaricators, 
too  many  of  the  newspapers  that  employed 
them  were  irresponsible,  and  the  general  re¬ 
cord  of  the  press  was  the  lowest  it  has  been 
in  any  of  our  wars.”  W.  A.  Swanberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  J1  2  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  50:66  Ag  12  ’67  160w 


BROWN,  DOUGLAS  SUMMERS.  The  Catawba 
Indians;  the  people  of  the  river.  400p  il  maps 
$10  Unlv.  of  S.C.  press 
970.3  Catawba  Indians  65-28497 


This  book  traces  the  history  of  the  tribes 
“of  Siouan  lineage  who  inhabited  the  Catawba- 
Wateree-Santee  River  basin  .  .  .  from  the  time 
the  white  man  first  appeared  on  southeastern 
shores,  ending  with  the  remnant  that  now  lives 
on  The  Reservation  near  Rock  Hill,  aoutn 
Carolina.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"The  sources  bearing  on  the  near  extinction 
of  the  Catawba  .  .  .  have  been  assembled  by 
Mrs.  Brown  from  tidewater  colonial  do^meiRs 
in  a  thorough  and  faithful 
has  escaped  her,  be  it  folklore, 
tion,  archaeology,  ethnology,  or  histary,  it  is 
all  there.  But  the  book  lacks  structure  and  a 
point  of  view  that  would 

intelligible  to  the  reader.  _I  kept  Ptittlng  the 

book  aside  until  I  began  i^ng  it  as 

sources  on  the  [Flathead  Warj.  .  .  tjne  nnas 


York  Colonial  Documents  or  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  Papers,  and  her  account  is  valuable  if 
you  know  the  latter.”  W.  N.  Fenton 
Am  Hist  R  72:1477  J1  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Anger 

J  Am  Hist  53:579  D  ’66  390w 


BROWN,  EDWARD  J.  Stankevich  and  his 
Moscow  circle,  1830-1840.  149o  $5  Stanford 
unlv.  press 

B  or  92  Stankevich,  Nikolai  Vladimirovich 

66-15296 

“Nikolai  Stankevich  was  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  young  men  at  Moscow  University  that 
included  many  of  the  leading  figures  of  Russian 
liberal  thought  in  the  1830’ s.  Turgenev,  Bak¬ 
unin,  Herzen,  Belinsky,  Granovsky — these  were 
among  the  intimate  friends  who,  out  of  their 
memories,  created  an  almost  legendary  figure  of 
Stankevich.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “What  has  been 
attempted  is  not  so  much  a  portrayal  of  [an] 
.  .  .  historical  personality  as  a  study  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  history  of  a  life  or  of 
a  period  grows  into  a  significant  story.  .  .  . 
'i’he  result  is  a  biography  on  three  levels:  a 
search  for  the  ‘real’  Stankevich;  an  examination 
of  the  ideaiized  Image  preserved  by  his  pos¬ 
terity;  and  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
circle  as  a  whole,  outlining  the  Intellectual 
concerns  and  motives  of  the  men  who  preserved 
that  image.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  is  long  enough  for  a  certain  repeti¬ 
tiousness,  but  not,  apparently,  for  that  con¬ 
creteness,  the  absence  of  which  Brown  bewails 
in  previous  studies.  Descriptions  are  scanty; 
there  is  no  nuanced  evocation  of  character  and 
milieu;  and  most  of  the  quotations  from  letters 
have  been  used  before.  .  .  .  The  many  ‘unpub¬ 
lished’  sources  said  to  have  been  consulted  are 
not  indicated  in  any  of  the  footnotes,  and  the 
only  such  source  listed  in  the  bibliography  is  an 
unpublished  doctoi’al  dissertation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow  (1945),  the  contents  of  which 
remain  a  mystery.  Indeed,  I  see  no  evidence  that 
Brown  has  used  primary  materials  unused  fifty 
years  ago  by  Gershenzon,  whom  he  most  un¬ 
justly  derides,  or  that  he  has  used  the  old  ones 
in  any  striking,  new  way.”  Sidney  Monas 
Am  Hist  R  73:181  O  ’67  550w 


“Professor  Brown,  who  has  the  chair  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  this  scholarly  study  attempts  to 
disentangle  fact  and  myth  and  largely  succeeds. 
The  resulting  image  of  Stankevich  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  usual  icon,  so  that  the  author 
may  be  accused  of  iconoclasm  by  the  pious. 
He  offers  fascinating  and  tantalizing  glimpses 
of  other  prominent  personalities  of  the  circle. 
.  .  .  Though  decidedly  minor  in  importance  of 
its  subject  and  somewhat  pedantic  in  treatment, 
the  study  is  commendably  brief  and  lucid, 
properly  documented,  and  therefore  can  be 
profitably  utilized  in  larger  public  and  academic 
collections.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:3402  J1  66  200w 
‘‘Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  good  idea  of  con¬ 
fronting  the  myth  of  Stankevich  with  what  is 
known  of  Stankevich  the  person:  and,  if  the 
result  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  this  Is  due 
not  to  any  shortcomings  in  Mr.  Brown’s  re¬ 
search  or  in  his  presentation  of  the  results,  but 
to  the  fact  that  too  little  is  known  about 
Stankevich  to  make  a  convincing  picture.  .  .  . 
’i’he  ‘real’  Stankevich  has  to  be  extracted  from 
the  extensive,  but  still  fragmentary,  remains  of 
his  correspondence  with  Belinsky,  .  .  .  the 

Bakunin  family  and  Granovsky.  The  letters 
point  to  a  many-sided  personality.  Inadequately 
represented  by  the  idealistic  dreamer  and  poet 
of  the  legend:  but  the  total  picture  remains 
none  the  less  disjointed  and  in  some  parts  un¬ 
decipherable.  .  .  .  [This  group  of]  young  Rus¬ 
sians  of  the  1830s  continues  to  exercise  its 
fascination:  and  the  record  was  well  worth 
reviving.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p30  Ja  12  ’67  750w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxviii  winter  ’67  230w 


BROWN,  EMILY  CLARK,  Soviet  trade  unions 
and  labor  relations.  394p  $6.95  Harvard  univ. 
press 

331.1  Labor  unions.  Industrial  relations 

66-21332 

“This  book  aims  to  provide  .  .  .  [an]  analysis 
of  Soviet  labor  relations,  with  emphasis  on 
developments  in  the  decade  since  Stalin’s  death 
and  on  local  and  regional  union  organization 
and  union-management  relations.  It  is  based 
on  extensive  interviews  in  three  trips  to  the 
Soviet  Union  between  1956  and  1962,  8ia  well  as 
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BROWN,  E.  C. — Continued, 

on  Soviet  publications,  including  those  of  the 
trade  unions.  ...  In  addition  to  analysis  of 
structure  and  operations  at  plant,  local,  re¬ 
gional,  and  national  levels,  [the  author  dis¬ 
cusses]  the  labor  market,  with  its  policies  and 
practices  as  to  workers’  ‘right  to  work’  and 
‘duty  to  work,’  the  settlement  of  grievances 
and  other  labor  disputes,  union-management 
co-operation  on  production,  and  the  wage  sys¬ 
tem.”  (J  Pol  Econ)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘In  general.  Dr.  Brown  has  done  an  admirable 
job  of  presenting  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  difficult  to  come  by.  She  has  chapters 
on  national,  regional,  and  local  trade  union 
bodies:  the  settlement  of  plant  grievances;  and 
the  specific  functions  of  the  unions  in  other 
spheres.  .  .  .  Soviet  Trade  Unions  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  the  subject,  and  is  likely  to  retain 
that  status  until  the  Russians  permit  outsiders 
to  make  studies  in  depth.”  Walter  Galenson 
Am  Econ  R  57:690  Je  ‘67  700w 
‘‘There  is  much  of  value  in  this  book.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  is  technically  expert,  and  there 
is  very  good  factual  and  descriptive  material 
in  her  book.  She  is  to  be  commended  for  try¬ 
ing  to  be  very  cautious,  and  for  trying  to  ^ive 
a  very  balanced  account  of  the  shortcomings 
as  well  as  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  labor 
system.  .  .  .  The  main  problems,  however,  are 
those  of  perspective,  of  excessive  formalism,  of 
a  technocratic  bias,  and  of  contradiction.  .  .  . 
[For  her]  democracy  appears  to  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  technological  maturity.  .  .  . 
As  we  follow  her  journeys  through  the  world 
of  Soviet  industrial  relations,  Professor  Brown 
proves  to  be  naive  indeed.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
has  flown  right  by  the  larger  issue  of  destalini- 
zation,  the  one  which  sets  the  very  context  for 
her  study  and  for  her  main  conclusions.  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  the  book  we  need  on  Soviet  trade 
unions  is  still  to  be  written.”  J.  B.  Sorenson 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:206  Mr  ‘67  700w 
‘‘Brown,  a  well-known  scholar  in  trade  union¬ 
ism  and  labor  policy,  describes  in  detail  the 
structure  of  Soviet  unions  and  the  worker’s 

Elace  in  his  union  and  enterprise,  relying 
eavily  on  Soviet  publications  and  personal 
observations  made  during  several  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Had  some  of  the  many  facts 
been  summarized  and  statistical  data  presented 
in  the  form  of  tables,  readability  would  have 
been  enhanced.  .  .  .  Any  student  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
have  access  to  this  book.” 

Choice  4:192  Ap  ’67  160w 
J  Po!  Econ  75:112  F  ’67  260w 
‘‘This  volume  by  an  emeritus  professor  of 
economics  at  Vassar  ...  is  a  careful  and  very 
well  documented  analysis  suggesting  that  the 
union  movement  in  Russia,  in  spite  of  lim¬ 
itations  a-nd  difficulties  due  to  party  control, 
does  represent  the  interests  of  the  worker  and 
gives  promise  of  becoming  an  even  stronger 
force  in  the  representation  of  worker  Interests. 
This  volume  will  be  an  important  acquisition  in 
business  and  economics  and  industrial  and 
labor  relations  collections,  as  well  as  in  collec¬ 
tions  on  Soviet  affairs.”  Paul  Wasserman 
Library  J  91:4662  O  1  ’66  150w 


BROWN,  FERN.  When  grandpa  wore  knickers: 
life  in  the  early  thirties  [by]  Fern  Brown 
and  Andrde  Vilas  Grabe:  il.  by  Joe  Lasker, 
unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.44  Whitman,  A. 


917.  S  U.S. — Social  life  and 
venile  literature 
‘‘The  text  attempts  to  tell  how 
lived,  traveled,  ate,  etc.  [in  the 
Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


customs — Ju- 
66-16076 
people  really 
1930’s].  .  .  . 


‘‘This  book  should  become  more  timely  with 
the  years.  .  .  .  The  personal  tone  adds  im¬ 
mediacy  and  interest,  but  the  authors  and  illus- 
trator  who  collaborated  had  some  amazing 
^aps  of  knowledge  or  memoiw.  as  when  thev 
wrote,  ‘We  didn’t  have  disks  to  gS  ’round  and 
round,  when  coasting  in  winter.  They  evi- 
dently  hadn  t  heard  of  garbage  pan  lids.  Some 
clothing  styles  are  anachronistic,  too,  but  this 
should  nonethele.ss  both  stimulate  and  satisfy 
children’s  curiosity  about  the  days  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Recommended  with  the 
above  reservations.”  Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  91:4328  S  15  ’66  140w 
‘‘Illustrator  Joe  Lasker  has  a  sharp  and 
amusing  ej'e  for  the  nostalgic  nuance  In  por¬ 
traying  dress,  home  and  classroom  life  in  this 
genial  panning  of  a  past  that  adults  will  swear 
was  only  yesterday.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  29  ’67  170w 


BROWN,  GILES  T.  Ships  that  sail  no  more; 
marine  transportation  from  San  Diego  to 
Puget  Sound,  1910-1940.  287p  pi  $7.50  Univ. 
of  Ky.  press 

387.5  Shipping — ^Pacific  Coast  66-16228 

In  his  ‘‘chronicle  of  coastal  shipping  in  the 
western  United  States  .  ,  .  [the  author]  sur¬ 
veys  this  transportation  system  at  the  height 
of  its  activity:  in  particular  he  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Admiral  Line,  which  dominated 
West  Coast  shipping  during  the  early  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Earl  Pomeroy 

Am  Hist  R  72:1513  J1  ’67  300w 
‘‘The  book,  the  outgrowth  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  is  solidly  based  on  a  study  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  files,  government 
documents,  and  the  surviving  business  papers 
of  the  lines  themselves.  Brown  began  his  re¬ 
search  when  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
trade  were  still  living,  and  his  interviews  with 
a  number  of  them  are  reflected  in  the  text.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  unfortunate  slips  in  proofreading 
have  crept  into  the  book,  it  is  free  of  major 
errors.  The  footnotes  and  bibliographical  es¬ 
say  form  an  admirable  guide  to  materials  on 
the  subject.  An  annotated  list  of  steamers  in 
the  appendix  and  sixteen  plates  greatly  enrich 
the  text.  Altogether,  this  is  a  notably  fine  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  literature  of  the  economic  and 
maritime  history  of  western  America.”  J.  H. 
Kemble 

J  Am  Hist  54:179  Je  ’67  190w 
‘‘What  could  have  been  a  dull  history  has 
become,  instead,  a  lively  account  in  Mr. 
Brown’s  hands.  The  title,  however,  might  be 
more  significant  if  the  records  of  other  com¬ 
panies  had  been  equally  available  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  not  all  on  one  firm.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  Western  Americana,  business  and  maritime 
history  collections.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:2484  My  15  ’66  160w 


BROWN,  IVOR.  Jane  Austen  and  her  world. 
44p  il  $3.96  Walck,  H.Z. 

914.2  Austen,  Jane — Juvenile  literature. 
England — Social  life  and  customs — Juvenile 
literature.  Great  Britain — History — 1714-1837 
— Juvenile  literature  67-342 

■This  book  ‘‘opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  central  personality  and  is  followed  by  a 
concise  social  history  of  England  during  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  a  discussion  of  those 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  touched 
English  life  and  thought.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades 
ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Desi  oen  z  i:±o  jvp 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  ’67  40w  [YA] 
“Jane  Austen  lived  between  1775  and  1817. 
.  .  .  She  was  probably  unaware  of  the  poverty 
and  squalor  of  large  areas  of  London  and  may 
have  known  little  about  the  social  problems  of 
her  times,  but  her  close  scrutiny  of  the  class  of 
gentlemen  and  their  ladies  in  which  she  moved 
showed  an  acute  perception  of  human  nature, 
with,  all  its  virtues  and  failings.  ‘Her  novels 
survive  partly  ,  as  pictures  of  an  age  and  even 
more  convincingly  as  pictures  of  men  and 
women  .who  are  ageless.’  Many  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  illuminate  the  interesting  text.”  R.  H  V 
Horn  Bk  43:81  F  ’67  220w 
interesting  but  very  brief  survey,  this 
could  have  been  more  useful  had  plentiful 
rei6rences  from  Auston's  books  boon  incorpor¬ 
ated.  1  he  text  is  easily  read,  but  the  or^aniza- 
tmn  is  not  clear  enough  for  ready  reference: 
there  is  no  bibliography  and  the  content  is 
slight.  Reconimended  only  if  material  of  this 
type  IS  needed.”  R.  M.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:341  Ja  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 
‘‘Ivor  Brown’s  skill  at  evoking,  through  text 
and  carefully  selected,  annotated  photographs 
celebrated  English  authors  his  been 
previous  books  on  Shakes- 
[Shakespeare  and  His  World,  BRD  1964] 
Johnson  and  His  World, 
Employing  the  same  successful 
format-— in  which  contemporary  drawings  por¬ 
traits,  fashion,  furniture  and  architecture  share 
designed  pages  with  descriptions  of 
the  social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  as- 
of  the  .  chosen  period— he  has  now  re- 

an#  wrot?®  J^”®  Austen  lived 

Md  wrote.  .  .  Not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 

raphies®  about^hl  on  the  fuU-scale  biog¬ 

raphies  about  her,  this  excellent  compilation 
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will  encourage  readers  to  explore  both — or 
will  round  out  the  picture  for  young  people 
who  already  have.”  Polly  Longsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p22  My  7  ’67 
170w  YA] 


BROWN,  K.  C.,  ed.  Hobbes  studies.  300p  $6.75 
Harvard  univ.  press 

192  Hobbes.  Thomas  66-29634 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BKD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Jaffe 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:173  Mr  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Oakeshott 

Engl  Hist  R  82:123  Ja  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Quentin  Skinner 

J  Pol  Econ  75:102  P  ’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:24  My  18  ’67  1200w 


BROWN,  MARK  H.  The  flight  of  the  Nez 
Perce.  4S0p  maps  $8.95  Putnam 

973.8  Nez  Percd  Indians  66-16578 

The  author  describes  how  “the  war  started 
on  the  JSez  Perce  reservation  in  Idaho  after 
increasing  white  encroachment  and  the  murder 
of  several  Nez  Perce  Indians  led  them  to 
retaliate.  There  followed  a  running  war  over 
the  Nolo  trail  into  Montana  lasting  more  than 
three  months,  and  covering  hundreds  of  miles; 
the  Indians  proved  themselves  much  better 
fighters  than  the  troops,  who  were  led  by 
General  O.  O.  Howard.  Even  after  the  main 
body  of  the  fugitives  was  captured  following 
a  costly  battle,  more  than  half  escaped  to  Can¬ 
ada,  their  original  destination.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Madsen 

Am  Hist  R  72:1504  J1  ’67  350w 


Reviewed  by  William  Eastlake 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  29  '67  1600w 
“Mark  Brown  [is]  a  retired  army  colonel 
with  experience  in  strategic  intelligence.  .  .  . 
His  book  makes  a  stinging  indictment  of  the 
United  States  role  in  the  Nez  Perce  encounter. 
The  evidence,  from  public  and  private  docu¬ 
ments,  speaks  eloquently.  ...  If  Mr.  Brown’s 
book  has  a  serious  fault,  it  lies  in  the  cavalier 
fashion  with  which  he  dismisses  other  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Nez  Perce  war.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown 
decries  traditional  history  and  says  he  is  in¬ 
volved,  rather  in  ‘the  production  of  Intelli- 

gence.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown  protests  to  much. 

ood  history  and  good  intelligence  are  based 
on  the  same  sort  of  research  using  the  same 
tools  and  the  same  criteria.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown  s 
recounting  of  the  Nez  Perce  story  is  better 
than  earlier  accounts.”  J.  N.  Gpodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  P  23  67 
850w 


Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Chapman 

J  Am  Hist  54:167  Je  ’67  430w 


“This  will  likely  be  the  definitive  history  of 
the  Nez  Perce  War  for  many  years.  .  .  .  Brown 
has  stripped  the  war  of  romanticizing  and 
exaggeration,  and  has  given  only  those  facts 
that  can  be  proven  from  written  records, 
mostly  contemporary.  This  book  is  composed 
largely  of  quotations  from  reports,  diaries, 
reminiscences,  first-hand  accounts  and  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  articles,  all  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  accuracy.  .  .  .  While  the  amount  of 
detail,  and  the  many  insertions  of  quotations 
slow  the  book  down,  it  is  still  Interesting  read¬ 
ing  and  is  recommended  for  general  as  well  as 
special  subject  collection.”  H.  E.  Smith 
Library  J  91:6080  D  15  '66  230w 
“This  account  of  the  Nez  Percd  War  Is  thor¬ 
ough  and  thoroughly  readable.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  notable  aspects  of  this  book  has  to  do 
with  the  portrait  of  Chief  Joseph.  The  author 
takes  Issue  with  those  who  have  perpetuated 
the  legend  that  he  was  the  uncontested  ruler 
and  military  genius  of  the  Nez  Percd.  He  argues 
convincingly  that  Joseph  played  a  subordinate 
role  in  these  events  and  offers  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  his  contention.”  N.  S.  Momaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  Mr  19  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:193  Mr  11  ’67  190w 


BROWN,  MERLE  E.  Neo-idealistic  aesthetics: 
Croce-Gentile-Collingwood  fed.  by  Barbara 
Woodward].  260p  $8.95  Wayne  state  univ. 
press 

195  Croce,  Benedetto.  Collingwood,  Robin 
George.  Gentile,  Giovanni  65-20757 

This  book  is  an  “interpretation  of  the  history 
of  neo-idealistic  aesthetics  organized  around 


the  concept  of  art  as  a  dialectical  act  of  the 
translation  of  the  seif.  I  The  author]  traces  the 
development  of  this  concept  in  the  aesthetics 
of  Benedetto  Croce,  Giovanni  Gentile,  and  R.  G. 
Collingwood,  relating  them  to  one  another  and 
to  the  general  movement  of  neo-idealistic  aes¬ 
thetics  in  the  present  century.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“To  the  undergraduate,  uninitiated  in  the 
Hegelian  dialectic,  the  task  of  following  this 
acute  analysis  of  the  three  named  philosophical 
systems  will  be  painful,  if  not  impossible.  How¬ 
ever,  Brown  has  avoided  arbitrary  terminology 
as  it  is  used  by  the  philosophers  he  studies 
and  has  utilized  a  subtle  dramatic  approach 
in  his  working  out  of  the  conflict  of  ideas  which 
will  appeal  to  those  who  have  some  foundation 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  generally  and  in 
aesthetics  in  particular.  The  book  is  therefore 
recommended  for  graduate  students  and  those 
undergraduates  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  philo.soTihy  of  art  or  the  history  of  ideas. 

Choice  3:910  D  ’66  230w 


“The  first  chapter  of  this  book  (not  the 
second,  as  erroneously  noted  in  the  Aclmow- 
edgments’)  is  about  as  it  appeared  in  JAAC, 
XXII  (Fall  1963).  .  .  .  Brown  does  a  detailed 
historical  study,  with  the  benefit  of  much  uri- 
translated  material  in  journals  hard  to  find, 
with  a  lively  sense  of  the  give  and  take  spur¬ 
ring  Croce  and  Gentile  in  their  mutual  de¬ 
velopment.”  Van  Meter  Ames 

J  Aesthetics  25:479  summer  ’67  320w 


Reviewed  by  William  Gerber 
Library  J  90:5283  D  1 


’6.5  150w 


BROWN,  NORMAN  O.  Love’s  body.  276p  $5.95 
Random  house 

150.19  Psychoanalysis  66-11979 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1007  Ja  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Marcuse 

Commentary  43:71  F  ’67  6950w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Burke 

Nation  204:405  Mr  27  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Cameron 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  My  4  ’67  3100w 


BROWN,  PETER.  Augustine  of  Hippo:  a  bi¬ 
ography.  463p  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
B  or  92  Augustine,  Saint,  Bp.  of  Hippo 

67-13137 

The  author,  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  attempts  to  portray  “an  age  of  rapid  and 
dramatic  change,  and  a  man  striving  to  find 
himself — changing  with  the  world  he  lived  in, 
and  himself  changing  it  by  the  impact  of  his 
thought  and  personality.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronological  tables.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“After  IF.]  Van  der  Meer’s  major  work  [Au¬ 
gustine  the  Bishop,  BRD  1962]  we  would  not 
have  expected  a  scholarly  biography  of  Augus¬ 
tine  so  soon  again,  but  Brown’s  is  a  valid 
companion  to  the  earlier  work.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  chronological  tables  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.” 

Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  40w 


“The  book  is  scholarly,  strong  in  bibliography 
and  references  and  yet  readable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  General  libraries  should  have  [it].” 
Richard  Walz 

Library  J  93:68  Ja  1  ’68  130w 


“This  is  a  moving  and  absorbing  book.  .  .  . 
What  Mr  Brown  has  written  is  not  so  much  an 
account  of  Augustine’s  thoughts  as  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  impulses  that  moved  him  to  think 
as  he  did.  ...  I  salute  Mr  Brown’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  bringing  Augustine  out  of  the  tomb  of 
theological  doctrine,  and  setting  his  mind  and 
emotions  working  before  our  eyes.  ...  It  may 
be  thought  that  Mr  Brown’s  Augustine  is 
sometimes  just  a  bit  too  modern,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  occasional  lapses 
into  an  incongruous  modernity.  I  think  Augus¬ 
tine  would  have  been  surprised  by  some  of  the 
clinical  images  in  which  his  thought  is  pre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  [But]  there  is  nothing  clumsy 
about  the  modernity  in  which  Mr  Brown 
clothes  his  Augustine.  His  sensitivity  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  fidelity  to  the  texts  and  to  events. 
.  .  .  [The]  connection  between  external  events 
and  the  inner  world  of  Augustine’s  thought  is 
something  that  Mr  Brown  never  obtrudes,  and 
never  forgets.”  Richard  Southern 

New  Statesman  74:360  S  22  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Bur.ger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  15  ’67  50w 
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BROWN,  PETER — Continued. 

“Part  I  gives  a  sensitive  account  of  [Augus¬ 
tine’s]  early  life.  .  .  .  Part  II  comments  on  his 
relations  with  Ambrose,  then  Bishop  of  Milan, 
and  in  an  excellent  chapter,  .  .  .  lucidly  ex¬ 
plains  how  Neoplatonism  freed  him  from  Mani- 
chaeanism  and  prepared  for  his  conversion. 
.  .  .  These  first  two  parts  may  contain  chal¬ 
lengeable  statements  and  interpretations:  they 
would  not  be  so  good  if  they  did  not.  .  .  .  They 
will  repay  frequent  re-reading.  What  then  of 
Parts  III-V?  .  .  .  One  can  detest  coercion  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  yet  feel  that  Mr.  Brown  is  not  wholly 
fair  to  Augustine.  .  .  .  He  does  not  quite  see  the 
Donatist  controversy  in  the  round,  for  ...  he 
passes  over  some  of  the  very  issues  which  re¬ 
main  important  to  the  theologian,  and  obscures 
others  by  a  strange  insistence  on  what  is  ‘Afri¬ 
can’.  .  .  .  All  that  Mr.  Brown  writes  on  Pelagi- 
anism  deserves  careful  consideration,  .  .  .  [but] 
true  as  it  may  be  fundamentally,  this]  thesis 
may  need  some  restatement.  ...  If  criticism 
is  offered  on  one  more  point,  let  it  be  on  the 
understanding  that  this  rich  and  perceptive  and 
learned  book  makes  one  think.’’ 

TLS  pll73  N  30  ’67  2250w 


BROWN,  R.  CRAIG,  jt.  ed.  The  Canadians, 
1867-1967.  See  Careless,  J.  M.  S. 


BROWN,  RICHARD,  jt.  ed.  The  Zambesian 
past.  See  Stokes.  E. 


BROWN,  ROBERT  MCAFEE.  The  ecumenical 
revolution:  an  interpretation  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic- Protestant  dialogue:  based  on  the 
William  Belden  Noble  lectures  for  1964-66. 
388p  $5.95  Doubleday 

262  Christian  unity  67-12862 

A  “study  of  the  ecumenical  movement  from 
its  tentative  beginnings  decades  ago  to  the 
present  .  .  .  [describing  how]  movements  with¬ 
in  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  have 
altered  the  climate  of  .  .  .  Christianity  from 
.  .  .  ‘diatribe  to  dialogue.’  .  .  .  [Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the]  meaning  of  ‘ecumen¬ 
ism’;  the  ground  rules  for  ‘dialogue’;  the  vary¬ 
ing  visions  of  unity:  the  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic  concepts  of  religious  freedom  and  of  con¬ 
tinuing  Church  reformation:  the  enlargement 
of  the  dialogue  to  Include  the  Jews  and  the 
Jewish  responses.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendix:  The  Second  Vatican  Council  Decree  On 
Ecumenism.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Prof.  Brown  has  written  a  solidly  factual, 
patently  honest  book,  but  he  is  not  disillusioned 
with  the  ecumenical  goal  of  concrete,  historical 
unity.  .  .  .  He  is  aware  of  the  danger  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  may  tend  to  isolate 
Christians  from  the  concerns  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world,  and  aware  too  that  the  dialogue 
must  be  enlarged  to  include  relations  with  non- 
Christians  and  the  members  of  non-Western 
cultures.  ...  If  his  treatment  of  ecumenism 
seems  disappointing  and  unexciting  because  it 
is  such  a  balanced,  reasonable  interpretation 
of  events,  we  must  remember  that  an  ecumeni¬ 
cal  consensus  has  been  reached.  .  .  .  Prof. 
Brown  is  educating  us  for  the  next  phase  of 
the  ecumenical  revolution.”  D.  F.  McKernan 
America  117:184  Ag  19  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Cecil  Northcott 

Christian  Century  84:1024  Ag  9  ’67  310w 
“Brown  writes  with  comparatively  boundless 
if  rather  vague  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
personal  serenity  and  good  cheer  to  this  frank¬ 
ly  ad  vocative  history,  as  if  for  today’s  theo¬ 
logian  ecumenism  were  satisfying  a  number  of 
opposite  impulses  simultaneously:  the  Impulse 
to  ‘get  with’  a  changing  world  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Impulse  to  return  to  the  nostalgic 
simplicity  of  the  early  Christian  community  on 
the  other.  What  is  missing  ...  is  a  critical 
sense.  .  .  .  ‘Who  is  God?’  ‘What  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian?’  or  even  ‘What  is  the  ultimate  role  of  the 
church?’  are  not  the  sort  of  questions  that  can 
be  answered  by  moving  about  ecclesiastical 
furniture,  no  matter  how  many  fresh  perspec¬ 
tives  new  floor  plans  may  afford.  Dr.  Brown 
does  not,  of  course,  voice  such  naive  hopes,  but 
it  may  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  his  posture 
Invites  them.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  6  ’67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  87:418  D  29  ’67  900w 
“Dr.  Brown,  professor  of  religion  at  Stam¬ 
ford  .  .  .  had  initially  intended  to  up  date  his 
half  of  An  American  Dialogue  [BRD  1960],  but 


because  of  Vatican  Council  11,  he  found  the 
situation  so  completely  changed  that  he  wrote 
a  totally  new  book.  .  .  .  Both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  readers  will  And  this  work  of 
great  value  and  Interest.  Recommended  for 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  C.  R.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:2161  Je  1  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Harden 

Sat  R  50:37  N  11  ‘67  900w 


BROWN,  ROBERT  T.  Transport  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  of  South  America  [pub.  by] 
Transport  res.  program.  288p  maps  $6  Brook¬ 
ings 

380.6  Transportation.  South  America — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-21327 

The  author  “studies  the  relationship  between 
transport,  economic  integration,  and  economic 
development  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
In  his  analysis,  he  uses  the  regional  rather 
than  the  state  approach  to  transport  develop¬ 
ment  and  integration.  Even  so.  Brown  feels 
that  to  make  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  functional,  a  profound  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  region 
is  necessary.  Present  transport  facilities  limit 
both  trade  relationships  and  new  patterns  of 
development  in  all  countries  concerned.  He  sug¬ 
gests  geographical  integration  policies  first  on 
the  basis  of  transport  priorities  Investment  in 
each  major  region.”  (Choice)  Statistical  data 
are  appended.  Index. 


“Very  briefly,  the  argument  [of  this  book] 
is  that  although  SouHi  America  may  be  a 
continent  (almost  no  consideration  is  given  to 
Mexico)  .  .  .  topographical  features  make  road 
and  railroad  interconnections  very  costly  so 
that  to  secure  integration,  reliance  must  chief¬ 
ly  be  had  on  ocean  and  air  transport,  .  .  .  The 
rnain  practical  recommendations  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  LAFTA  maritime  transport  agen¬ 
cies  .  .  _ .  and  a  LAFTA  regulatory  maritime 
commission.  .  .  .  The  adequacy  of  such  mea¬ 
sures  to  achieve  the  purpose  in  mind  appears 
to  be  doubtful,  even  to  the  author.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  .  .  .  that  ‘inefflclent  ports  and  undisci¬ 
plined  port  workers  represent,  at  present,  the 
single  most  important  obstacle  in  this  transport 
sector  to  economic  Integration  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.’  .  .  .  The  treatment  is  provocative  and  the 
collection  and  presentation  of  the  statistical 
material  is  skillfully  done.  What  is  clearly 
brought  out  is  that  a  transport  program  neces¬ 
sarily  depends  on  what  wider  economic  goals 
and  programs  are  adopted.”  Lauchlin  Currie 

Am  Econ  R  57:309  Mr  ’67  750w 
“The  first  book  in  English  in  the  specific 
area:  well  organized,  coherent  and  brilliantly 
written.  It  compares  only  partially  with  Los 
Transportes  en  America  Latina  (1965)  by  ECLA. 
A  timely  book  in  the  present  LAFTA’s  crisis. 
Especially  recommended  to  scholars  on  Latin 
America  and  to  students  in  economics,  grad¬ 
uates  and  undergraduates.  Solid  sources  with 
index;  no  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:70  Mr  ’67  170w 


BKUWN,  SAIN  BORN  C.  Basic  data  of  plasma 
physics,  1966.  2d  ed  rev  312p  $8.60  Mass.  Inst, 
of  technology 

637.1  Gases.  Physics  67-15601 

“This  collection  of  data  ...  is  a  revision  of 
the  previous  volume  by  the  same  author  en- 
Basic  Data  of  Plasma  Physics  [BRD 
19601.  .  .  .  The  present  revision  is  based  ex¬ 
clusively  on  bibliographic  material  contained 
literature  programmed  in  the 
M.I.T._  ‘Technical  Information  Project.  The 
Technical  Information  Project  (TIP),  upon 
which  this  report  is  based,  has  programmed  25 
physics  journals  from  1963  and  The  Phvsical 
Review  froni  1959  on  the  IBM  7094  operated  by 
Project  MAC.’’  (Introd)  Author  Index.  Subject 
index.  Index  of  chemicals. 


.Q  This  edition  is  m  essence  a  new  book.  The 
first  edition  was  a  set -of  brief  lecture  notes 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  experimental 
data  pertinent  to  plasma  physics.  Brown  has 

updated  experimental 
data.  Most  but  not  all  of  the  data  in  the  first 
edition  appear  m  the  second,  while  none  of 
me  lecture  material  is  included.  Most  of  the 
data  are  presented  in  the  form  of  graphs  of 
tte  same  excellent  quality  as  the  first  edition 
wo?  unique  in  that  the  literature 

was  searched  by  a  computer  program  and  a 
large  number  of  journals  were  used  In¬ 

tended  as  a  reference  book  and  anvon’e  ‘who 

Sm^thflU^I.’^^  -iS 

Choice  4:872  O  ’67  130w 
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"This  is  a  book  essentially  written  by  com¬ 
puter.  It  is  a  compilation  of  curves  useful  to 
those  making  calculations  involving  elastic  and 
inelastic  collision  cross  sections,  charge  ex¬ 
change  cross  sections,  mobility,  diffusion,  re¬ 
combination,  and  secondary  emission  coeffi¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  other  atomic  processes  that 
occur  in  gaseous  discharges.  .  ..  .  Approxi¬ 
mately  450  diagrams  convey  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  to  the  reader,  with  a  minimum  of 
distracting  text.  References  to  the  original  lit¬ 
erature  accompany  each  figure,  making  it  easy 
to  look  up  details  concerning  experimental 
methods  if  the  reader  so  desires.  .  .  .  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  course  of  the  revision  a  large 
number  of  typographical  errors  have  crept  in, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  verify 
each  equation  and  numerical  factor.”  M.  A. 
Rothman 

Science  157:795  Ag  18  ’67  280w 


BROWNE,  COURTNEY.  Tojo:  the  last  banzai. 
260p  pl  $6.95  Holt 

962.03  Tojo,  Hideki.  World  War,  1934-1945— 
Japan  67-12904 

A  biography  of  "Japan’s  war  leader  and 
Prime  Minister.”  (Newsweek)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"Since  Tojo  had  very  little  personal  life  apart 
from  his  army  career,  this  book  is  chiefly  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  Japanese  militarism  and 
the  war  period.  Courtney  Browne  served  in 
World  War  II  as  a  British  major  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Japan  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  Occupation  Force,  where  he 
viewed  the  War  Crimes  Trials.  Much  of  the 
material  about  the  personal  life  and  feelings  of 
Tojo  is  taken  from  Interviews  with  his  wife. 
.  .  .  This  book  gives  us  a  revealing  picture  of 
unrestrained  militarism  and  the  man  who  came 
to  be  its  symbol.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  92:2148  Je  1  ’67  160w 


"This  portrayal  ...  is  cool,  not  unsympathet¬ 
ic.  ..  .  To  the  historical  narrative,  which  is  by 
now  an  oft-told  tale,  this  book  contributes  lit¬ 
tle,  either  in  the  way  of  information  or  of 
evaluation.  Browne  .  .  .  does  introduce  into  his 
narrative  [Tojo’s  widow’s]  intermittent  remi¬ 
niscences.  But  these  are  of  no  general  histori¬ 
cal  interest.  .  .  .  The  story  is  written  in  a  mo¬ 
notonous  mode  and  style,  and  it  is  hard  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reward  for  the  task  of  reading  and  re¬ 
viewing.  Yet  a  reward  of  sorts  can  be  extracted 
by  the  diligent  student:  a  reminder — or  case 
book — of  the  methods  by  which  extremist 
groups  allied  with  military  organizations  and 
extremist  groups  of  military  officers  can  con¬ 
trol  the  destiny  of  a  country.”  Herbert  Feis 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  6  ’67  2000w 
Newsweek  70:93  J1  18  ’67  700w 


BROWNE,  ELISABETH  MAYER-.  See  Mayer- 
Browne,  E. 


BROWNE,  RAY  B.,  ed.  New  voices  in  Ameri¬ 
can  studies;  ed.  by  Ray  E.  Browne,  Donffid 
M.  Winkleman  and  AUen  Hayman.  165p  $4.75 
Purdue  univ.  studies 

917.03  U.S. — Civilization.  Folklore — U.S. 

66-63485 


A  collection  of  essays  concerning  “literature, 
history,  popular  culture,  folklore,  [and  ethno- 
musicology]  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  American  life  and  culture,  including  its 
subculture.”  (Choice) 


“[Among  these]  fifteen  perceptive  essays  .  .  . 
luminous  articles  deal  with  the  Horatio  Alger 
books,  Mark  Twain  on  art.  North  American 
Indian  music,  and  folk  ballads.  The  material 
is  footnoted,  readable,  and  authoritative.  This 
well  edited  collection  will  be  Indispensable  to 
researchers  in  American  literature  and  civili¬ 
zation.”  ^.236  My  ’67  90w 

"This  will  be  a  disappointing  book  to  Ameri¬ 
canists:  few  ‘new  voices’  of  merit;  little  fresh 
insight  into  American  culture.  ...  Of  the  six 
‘Literature  essays’  only  Russel  B.  Nye  s 
(Horatio  Alger,  Tom  Swift,  et  al)  is  excellent. 
Edwin  Cady’s  on  the  ‘strenuous  life’  theme  is 
a  good  pilot  study  that  case  studies  should 
follow.  .  .  .  Browne’s  ‘Popular  Theater  in 

Moby  Dick’  is  brilliant.  Tristram  P.  Coffin 
and  Americo  Paredes  have  good  essays,  but 
two  other  pieces  scarcely  concern  American 
culture.  The  book’s  concept  is  fine,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  flawed  (by  some^  36  typos  as  weU  as 
weak  scholarship).  American  Studies  takes  no 
new  direction  here.”  W.  K.  Bottorff 

Library  J  91:6604  N  16  ’66  120w 


BROWNELL,  JOHN  A.,  jt.  auth.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  disciplines  of  knowledge.  See 
King,  A.  R. 


BROWNING,  DON  S.  Atonement  and  psycho¬ 
therapy.  288p  $6  Westminster  press 

232  Atonement.  Psychotherapy  66-13506 
"Drawing  on  his  ‘research  for  a  dissertation,’ 
Dr.  Browning  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Di¬ 
vinity  School  .  .  .  attempts  ‘to  stimulate  think¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  into  the  possibility  of  using  psycho¬ 
logical  analogies  for  the  purpose  of  theological 
construction.’  Starting  with  ‘The  Atonement 
and  Psychotherapeutic  Illumination,’  he  pre¬ 
sents  three  views  of  the  atonement  (those  of 
Irenaeus,  of  Anselm,  and  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell),  the  psychotherapeutic  process,  certain 
methodological  considerations,  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  findings  to  the  present,  a  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  He  discusses  the  three  representa¬ 
tive  theories  in  light  of  this.  He  concludes 
with  a  brief  ‘Postscript  on  the  Death  of  <Jod.’  ” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
in  this  field  since  David  Roberts’  Psycho¬ 
therapy  and  a  Christian  View  of  Man  [BRD 
1950].  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  methodology,  per¬ 
ceptively  and  powerfully  done  is  of  crucial  im¬ 
portance.  Browning  makes  his  case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  ‘ontological  dimension’  in 
every  therapeutic  relationship — the  reality 
which  transcends  man  and  which  underlies 
every  human  encounter.  .  .  .  [His]  critique 
of  traditional  theological  doctrine  is  sharp  and 
constructive.  He  shows  not  only  that  theology 
can  learn  from  psychology  but  that  theology 
brings  an  integrity  and  insight  to  life  which 
can  illuminate  man’s  condition  and  his  hope. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways  this  is  an  extraordinarily 
significant  book.”  D.  D.  Williams 

Christian  Century  84:784  Je  14  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  ’66  130w 


BRUCE,  GEORGE,  ed.  Scottish  poetry,  no.  1. 
See  Scottish  poetry  no.  1 


BRUCE,  MAURICE.  The  coming  of  the  welfare 
state:  with  a  comparative  essay  on  American 
and  English  welfare  programs,  rev  ed  308p 
$8.95  Schocken 

309.142  Public  welfare.  Insurance.  Social 

66-20186 

A  revised  edition  of  a  study  first  published 
in  1961.  “This  book  is  an  attempt  to  show 
how  the  Welfare  State  of  the  present  day  has 
grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  English  people 
and  out  of  the  struggle  for  social  justice.  Two 
themes  run  through  it.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
acceptance  of  community  responsibility,  through 
the  ‘poor  law’,  and,  later,  by  other  means,  for 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  society.  This 
was  first  given  statutory  expression  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  was  then  based  on  the 
parish.  .  .  .  Eventually,  under  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Assistance  Board  of  1934  and  the  National 
Assistance  Board  of  1948,  [the  responsibility  was 
expanded]  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  places  and  of  persons. 


"A  standard  work  in  Britain  since  1961,  this 
more  readily  available  reprint  is  very  welcome 
in  this  country,  despite  the  unfortunately  high 
price  which  may  exclude  the  book  from  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  lists  on  undergraduate 
courses.  The  ‘Comparative  Essay  in  American 
and  English  Welfare  Programs,’  added  to  the 
U.S.  edition,  falls  far  short  of  its  title  in  length 
and  depth.  The  book  itself  is  stlU  the  best 
one-volume  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
British  welfare  state,  and  will  be  useful  for 
college  work.” 

Choice  4:190  Ap  '67  IlOw 


“Happily.  Professor  Bruce  is  concerned  to 
trace  [the  growth  of  welfare  services]  not  only 
in  terms  of  legislation,  but  in  terms  of  attitudes 
as  well.  Unhappily,  and  this  is  a  serious  omis¬ 
sion,  he  does  not  take  the  story  past  1945:  there 
are  many  Britons  who  would  dispute  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  viable  welfare  state  has  been 
established.  Though  quite  encyclopedic,  the 
study  is  relevant  for  Americans:  with  all  the 
talk  of  Welfare  State  and  Creeping  Socialism, 
Americans  would  do  well  to  realize  how  long 
the  welfare  state  was  in  coming,  how  little 
there  is  of  it  in  America,  and  how  little  it  has 
to  do  with  socialism.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:6422  N  1  '66  190w 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  204:608  Ap  17  ’67  80w 
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BRUDERHOF  COMMUNITIES.  See  Society  of 

Brothers 


BRUMBAUGH,  ROBERT 

gadgets  and  machines. 


S.  Ancient  Greek 
152p  11  $4.95  Crowell 


609  Technology.  Inventions.  Civilization, 
Greek  66-25430 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:439  Je  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  A.  G.  Drachmann 

Science  156:816  My  12  ’67  550w 
Sci  Am  216:140  Ja  '67  460w 


BRUNER,  JEROME  S.  Studies  in  cognitive 
growth;  a  collaboration  at  the  Center  for 
cognitive  studies  Lby]  Jerome  S.  Bruner  [and 
others].  343p  il  $7.95  Wiley 
153  Thought  and  thinking  66-14127 

This  work  presents  a  “theoretical  assessment 
of  processes  of  cognitive  deveiopnient  in  chii- 
dren.  .  .  .  [Using  a]  variety  of  experimental 
techniques,  the  book  examines  the  growth  of 
three  systems  for  representing  information-- 
through  action,  through  imagery,  and  through 
the  symbolism  of  language.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  authors.  Index  of 
subjects. 


“Bruner’s  introductory  chapters  are  difficult 
and  not  always  precise.  They  make  more  sense 
after  a  reading  of  some  of  the  experimental 
renorts,  which  are  unusually  well  written,  in¬ 
ventive,  not  overburdened  with  statistical  anal¬ 
yses,  and  suggestive  of  many  research  possi¬ 
bilities.  Some  findings  contradict  aspects  of 
Piaget’s  theorizing,  in  particular  his  tendency 
toward  logical  rather  than  psychological  analy¬ 
sis  of  cognitive  processes.  A  very  important 
book  for  the  mature  researcher,  graduate,  and 
honors  student.” 

Choice  4:915  O  ’67  160w 


“LTlila  work!  does  have  scope,  Interesting 
Ideas,  and  several  interesting  findings.  Students 
of  cognitive  processes  and  development  should 
read  it — and  probably  have  done  so.  The  re¬ 
viewer.  while  aware  of  the  book’s  positive 
attributes,  experienced  disappointment  in  the 
first  two  (theoretical)  chapters,  and  found  little 
to  diminish  the  disappointment  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  reports.  .  .  .  One  finds  a  restatement  of 
Bruner’s  theory,  a  series  of  research  reports  in¬ 
sufficiently  detailed  for  critical  evaluation,  and 
data  forced  into  the  mold  of  an  incomplete 
theory.  .  .  .  Further,  the  research  problems 
chosen  were  more  often  posed  by  [Jean]  Pia¬ 
get’s,  not  Bruner’s  theory.  .  .  .  The  melody  of 
Bruner’s  theory  is  broken  by  a  sporadic  Piaget- 
lan  counterpoint  that  is  too  often  dominant, 
Intrusive,  and  irrelevant.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  style  of  exposition  make  this  book 
seem  more  a  ‘collection’  than  an  integrated 
work.”  C.  D.  Smock 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:502  summer  ’67  2100w 


“Dr.  Bruner  and  others  at  the  Harvard  Cen¬ 
ter  have  perfomied  a  series  of  experiments 
with  first,  third,  and  sixth  graders  in  this 
country,  in  Mexico,  in  Alaska,  and  in  French 
West  Africa  to  explore  the  way  the  mind 
matures.  .  .  .  The  experiments,  brilliantly 

executed  and  described,  train  a  magnifying 
glass  on  children’s  techniques  in  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  is  a  significant  book,  providing 
not  only  substantial  research  in  an  area  where 
data  Is  scant  but  also  theorizing  that  is  less 
of  an  intuitive  leap  than  that  characterized 
by  the  intellectual  virility  of  looking  steadily  at 
the  data.  In  his  conceptualizing,  Bruner  was 
scrupulous  to  move  only  within  the  cosmos  of 
the  experiments  at  hand.  ...  A  book  of  such 
solidity,  grounded  in  actualities,  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  future  conceptual  frameworks  of 
Instruction.”  Naomi  Gilpatrick 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:597  Ap  ’67  650w 


BRUNGS,  ROBERT  A.  Building  the  city; 
Christian  response  and  responsibility.  249p 
$5  Sheed 

248.4  Christian  life  67-21900 

A  Jesuit  priest  here  “discusses  the  Church, 
the  human  race,  and  the  individual  Christian 
as  pivots  in  the  evolution  of  all  Creation  in 
Christ,  toward  the  inner  reality  of  the  Triune 
God.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In- 
a  ex. 


“Influenced  by  mentors  like  Walter  Ong,  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin,  Bernard  Cooke  and  Karl  Rah- 
ner  [Father  Brungs]  provides  a  quiet  and  un- 


dramatic  theological  counterpart  to  the  manuals 
of  arms  like  Harvey  Cox’s  The  Secular  City 
[paperback,  1965].  The  sacramental  stress  is 
quit©  evident.”  ^ 

Christian  Century  84:1162  S  13  67  40w 
“This  is  a  beautifully  written,  almost  lyric 
presentation  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian 
in  the  light  of  the  20th-century  insights  epito¬ 
mized  by  the  documents  of  Vatican  H.  .  .  . 
Father  Brungs’ s  vision  ...  is  scriptural  and 
existential.  .  .  .  Intelligent  Catholics  will  value 
this  book.”  G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  92:2678  J1  ’67  IlOw 


BRUSHWOOD,  JOHN  S.  Mexico  in  its  novel; 
a  nation’s  search  for  identity.  292p  $6  Univ. 
of  Tex.  press 

863  Mexican  flction-i-History  and  criticism 

65-27534 

This  study  “begins  with  a  survey  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  novel  .  .  .  following  the  1947  publica¬ 
tion  of  Augustin  YAnez’  The  Edge  of  the 
Storm.  .  .  .  Dr.  Brushwood  goes  back  In  time 
to  the  Conquest  and  then  moves  forward  to 
the  present-day  novel.  Passing  from  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Period  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
author  recognizes  the  relationship  between  Ro¬ 
manticism  and  the  desire  for  logical  social  be¬ 
havior,  and  then  views  this  relationship  in  the 
perspective  of  the  Reform,  an  attempt  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronological  list  of  novels.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  The  author  is  professor  of  Spanish  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 


“Though  written  for  the  nonspecialist  [this 
book]  has  much  to  offer  the  specialist  in  .Span- 
ish-Amerlcan  letters  as  well.  ,  .  [Brush¬ 

wood’s]  history  is  comprehensive  and  read¬ 
able;  his  comments  are  perceptive,  if  at  thnes 
they  represent  his  personal  view.” 

Choice  4:166  Ap  ’67  180w 

“[The  author]  has  emphasized  the  novel 
rather  than  the  novelists  In  what  is  probably 
the  first  full-length  study  in  English  of  this 
subject.  .  .  .  Professor  Bimshwood  has  used  a 
primarily  chronological  approach.  He  goes  no 
further  than  1963.  His  decision  to  deal  with 
the  present  era  first  and  then  proceed  from 
1521,  leaves  the  study  without  a  climax.  The 
recent  novels  are  the  ones  which  are  apt  to 
Interest  the  more  general  audience  for  whom 
the  book  is  (somewhat  unrealistically)  intend¬ 
ed.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  revealing  analysis,  un- 
dogmatic  in  its  critical  approach  and  free  of 
jargon.  .  .  .  For  academic  and  large  public 
libraries.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  91:2492  My  15  ’66  170w 


BRUYN,  SEVERYN  T.  The  human  perspective 
in  sociology;  the  methodology  of  participant 
observation.  286p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 
301.101  Sociology — Research  67-10114 

“An  understanding  of  the  differences  in  man’s 
perception  of  his  world  is  the  basis  of  the  hu¬ 
man  perspective.  The  system  of  evaluation  of 
the  relationships  between  these  differences  and 
how  they  combine  to  explain  social  and  cultural 
reality  is  the  core  of  this  .  .  .  study,  [which 
describes]  .  .  .  the  methodology  of  participant 
observation.  .  .  .  [The  author  discusses]  rhetori¬ 
cal  devices  as  they  bear  upon  sociological  stud¬ 
ies.  .  .  .  the  procedures  and  problems  in  verifi¬ 
cation  which  are  mandatory  to  adequate  studv 
in  participant  observation,  and  the  theoretical 
implications  [involved  in  the  us©  of  this  tech¬ 
nique].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[Bruyn’s  work]  is  not  a  catechhsm  or  a 
manifesto.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  perfect, 
complete,  or  final.  It  is  almost  never  ponderous, 
dogmatic,  or  obscure.  In  consequence,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  interested  and  creative  student.  .  .  . 
[and]  is  worth  more  than  its  price  to  any 
teacher  or  research  worker.  .  .  .  [However, 
Bruyn]  gives  insufficient  attention  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  social  anthropologists,  some  of  whom  per¬ 
formed  almost  incredible  feats  of  participant 
observation  .  .  .  [and  he]  does  not  sufficiently 
emphasize  that  participant  observation  (like 
living)  involves  unavoidable  error,  clumsiness, 
embarrassment,  and  suffering.”  R.  H.  Wax 
Am  J  Soc  73:117  J1  ’67  600w 


.  many  oi  tne  sranuaru  proDiems  of  observa¬ 
tion  are  discussed,  but  they  seem  better  treated 
elsewhere,  and  no  advance  is  made  over  the 
originals  from  which  [the  author]  quotes.  .  .  . 
m  fact,  this  entire  volume’s  acknowledged  quest 
for  breadth  at  the  expense  of  depth  and  detail 
gets  one  accustomed  to  being  brought  short 
at  the  crucial  points  with  statements  such  as 
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our  need  to  simplify  our  statement’  and  a 
matter  being  ‘too  complicated  and  detailed  to 
be  discussed  here.’  .  .  .  For  the  immediate 
future,  the  practical  student  of  on-going  con¬ 
duct  in  natural  settings  is  stiil  best  advised 
to  learn  what  he  can  from  the  R.  N.  Adams 
and  J.  J.  Preiss  collection  [Human  Organization 
Research.  BRD  1961].”  John  Lofland 
Am  Soc  R  32:824  O  ’67  SOOw 
“I  found  the  last  three  parts  the  most  re¬ 
warding  and  [Bruyn’s]  connecting  methodologi¬ 
cal  arguments  to  a  concept  of  the  natui'e  of 
man  peculiarly  important.  Most  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  should  find  his  final  chapter  on  method¬ 
ological  procedures  helpful  and  his  technical 
appendices  vital,  for  here  an  element  of  con- 
creteness  of  example  can  be  found.  Frankly, 
his  initial  chapter  seemed  to  have  a  pretention 
when  he  uses  the  style  of  ‘axioms’  and  ‘corol¬ 
laries.’  Indeed,  one  may  reject  his  second 
axiom  that  the  participant  observer  ‘is  a  nor¬ 
mal  part  of  the  culture.’  I  know  of  no;  social 
organization  that  has  as  one  of  its  necessary 
role  positions  that  of  the  ‘participant  ob¬ 
server.’  ”  R.  G.  Francis 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:290  S  ’67  600w 


ARTHUR.  The  medieval  foundation 
of  England  [Eng  title:  The  medieval  founda¬ 
tion].  270p  $4.95  Doubleday 
942  Great  Britain — History  67-12856 

,„The  author  of  Makers  of  the  Realm  (BRD 
1954),  also  known  as  Makers  of  England  (BRD 
1962),  surveys  “English  history  from  the  earli¬ 
est  settlers  to  Wyclif.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  the 
invasions,  the  church,  agriculture  and  trade  and 
the  law.  .  .  .  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  political  Institutions  and  a 
constitutional’  monarchy.”  (Economist]  Index. 
Index  of  names  and  places. 


“Anyone  visiting  [England]  will  find  his 
pleasure  and  profit  Immeasurably  enhanced  by 
a  previous  reading  of  this  account  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  events  that  went  into  her  making.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  Travellers  and  Traders  unrolls 
a  pageant  of  living  figures  like  the  Bayeaux 
Tapestry  or  the  procession  of  Chaucer’s  pil¬ 
grims.  Charming  also  is  the  glimpse  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  metropolis,  lovingly  apostrophised  by 
William  Dunbar:  ‘London,  thou  art  the  flower 
of  cities  all.’  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Monks  and 
Friars  well  summarizes  their  individual  contri¬ 
butions  to  human  society.  .  .  .  Altogether,  this 
is  a  book  of  unique  value  for  pleasure  and  to 
return  to  for  instruction  and  profit.”  Ambrose 
Aglus 

Best  Sell  27:158  J1  15  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  25  ’67 
600w 

“An  engaging,  highly  coloured  work  of  popu¬ 
larization,  .  .  .  this  [history]  becomes  a  rous¬ 
ing  tale  In  Sir  Arthur’s  hands.  Kings  firmly 
take  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  all  turns  out 
for  the  best.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  oversimplifica¬ 
tions,  which  are  pei'haps  inevitable  in  dealing 
with  such  a  huge  theme  in  such  a  short  space, 
there  are  curious  omissions,  notably  any  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  either  Becket  or  the  Peas¬ 
ants  Revolt.  The  book  is  studded  with  state¬ 
ments  with  w^hich  medievalists  would  quarrel, 
but  then  this  is  not  a  book  for  the  critical.  It  is 
that  most  English  of  creations,  a  work  of  re¬ 
assurance  rather  than  analysis.” 

Economist  221:702  N  12  ’66  360w 
“[The  author’s]  knack  for  choosing  signifi¬ 
cant  details  from  art,  poetry,  law,  and  contro¬ 
versy  saves  the  book  from  the  usual  quick¬ 
sand  of  social  history — emphasis  on  the  quaint 
and  the  bizarre.  Recommended  to  any  reader 
seeking  the  most  readable,  sympathetic,  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  period.”  Donald  Fry 
Library  J  92:2153  Je  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Davies 

New  Statesman  74:510  O  20  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  17  ’67  850w 
New  Yorker  43:85  S  2  ’67  IlOw 
TLS  pl256  D  28  ’67  900w 


BRYHER.  This  January  tale.  181p  $4.50  Har- 
court 

66-23808 

This  “story  of  1066  is  a  refutation  of  the 
thesis  that  the  Norman  conquest  brought  re¬ 
finement  and  improvement  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
way  of  life.  Eldred,  the  protagonist  [a  Saxon 
blacksmith],  is  wounded  as  a  young  soldier; 


years  later,  an  embittered  and  unhappy  man, 
he  goes  with  his  wife  and  stepdaughter  to  a 
camp  for  exiles.  After  Eldred’ s  death,  his 
■widow  returns  to  their  home  in  Exeter,  where 
she  finds  that  there  has  been  no  reward  but 
fear  and  oppression  for  those  who  stayed  behind 
and  offered  appeasement.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  26:306  N  15  ’66  400w 
“Who  but  Bryher  would  write  a  novel  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  which  neither  Harold 
nor  William  the  Conqueror  appears;  in  which 
.  .  .  only  the  aftermath,  not  the  invasion  it¬ 
self,  is  shown.  There  aren’t  even  any  Normans 
in  this  book;  only  the  conquered  are  present. 
That  is  characteristic  of  Bryher:  she  always 
Identifies  with  the  defeated,  and  here  she 
frames  her  winter’s  tale  of  the  losing  side 
perfectly.  .  .  ,  This  is  a  heartrending  story  by 
a  great  master  of  the  historical  novel.  Like  all 
of  Bryher’ s  fiction,  it  vibrates  with  a  kind 
of  frozen  music:  it  is  both  swiftly  moving  and 
perfectly  static,  full  of  action  and  yet  fixed 
in  time  and  space,  slight  yet  comprehensive. 
It  is  a  mysterious  effect,  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  how  it  is  achieved:  but  it  is 
there  all  the  same.”  Richard  Winston 
Book  Week  p6  N  6  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  15  ’66 
200w 

Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Wagenknecht 

Library  J  91:6109  D  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:204  F  21  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  156:34  Ja  14  ’67  950w 
“Bryher  [is]  widely  recognized  as  a  master 
of  the  historical  for  books  like  ‘The  Coin  of 
Carthage’  [BRD  1963]  and  as  an  accomplished 
stylist  in  ‘Visa  for  Avalon’  [BRD  1965],  .  .  . 
[This  novel’s]  strength  lies  in  the  author’s  un¬ 
failing  a’wareness  that  ‘though  ways  of  life 
have  altered  during  the  last  nine  hundred 
years,  the  basic  emotions  of  human  nature 
change  very  slowly,  if  at  all.’  Because  she 
portrays  these  basic  emotions,  ‘This  January 
Tale’  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  not.  how¬ 
ever.  Bryher’s  best  novel.  Background  detail 
is  accurate  but  hardly  adequate  enough  to 
make  the  reader  feel  that  Saxon  culture  was 
indeed  superior  to  Norman.  Her  style  matches 
her  theme  in  its  measured  restraint,  a  constant 
echo  of  the  grayness  of  the  times,  when  tag- 
end  stoicism  was  the  only  bulwark  against  a 
hopeless  future.  Yet  [it]  does  show  what  the 
historical  can  do  to  visualize  and  vitalize  tho.se 
moments  in  the  past  when  the  documents  are 
silent.”  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  N  27  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:47  Ja  28  ’67  130w  [TA] 


BRYNES,  ASHER.  We  give  to  conquer.  219p 
$4.50  Norton 

338.91  Economic  assistance  66-18077 

According  to  the  author  “all  unilaterally  ex¬ 
tended  aid,  whether  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  or  mainland  China  ...  is  essen¬ 
tially  imperialistic.  .  .  .  His  central  thesis  is  that 
by  offering  aid  to  a  number  of  poor  countries 
on  an  almost  universal  basis,  the  United 
States  may  be  backing  into  a  third  World  War. 
.  .  .  [The  remedy  he  suggests  is]  an  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  development  aid  programs, 
by  putting  them  under  United  Nations  aus¬ 
pices.  or  using  the  channel  of  the  World 
Bank.”  (Nation) 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:688  My  6  ’67  120w 
“A  book  that  is  both  stimulating  and  exas¬ 
perating,  Stimulating  because  it  challenges  our 
self-righteousness;  exasperating  because  it  is 
sloppy,  incomplete,  and  wanders  around  like 
The  Man  Without  an  Outline.  Brynes  will  start 
a  chapter  off  with  a  bold  statement,  then  drift 
off  the  subject,  so  that  when  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  the  author’s  original  thought 
remains  as  undeveloped  as  the  countries  about 
which  he  is  writing.  Some  of  his  detours  into 
the  distant  past  are  fun  .  .  .  but  much  of  the 
book  seems  Irrelevant  to  the  theme.  These 
flaws  should  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of 
what  Brynes  is  saying.”  David  Hapgood 
Book  Week  p2  D  25  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  V.  F.  Ferkiss. 

Commonweal  86:155  Ap  21  ’67  1200w 
“This  Is  a  colorfully  written  treatise  on  a 
highly  controversial  subject — the  U.S.  Foreign 
Aid  Program  by  a  man  •who  has  worked  as 
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BRYNES,  ASHER — Continued 
consultant  to  Paul  Hoffman  and  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture.  It  is  designed  for  an  Informed 
and  concerned  audience.  Mr.  Brynes’  .  .  .  case 
would  be  stronger  if  he  supplied  more  doc¬ 
umentation.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  in  economic  aid  are  a  diversion  and  often 
irrelevant  to  the  present  argument.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  provocative  and  timely  book  and  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  general  collections.”  G.  A. 


S0@t)@ 

Library  J  91:4672  O  1  ’66  160w 
“After  reading  and  rereading  the  book.  It  is 
still  not  clear  to  me  what  evidence  Brynes  of¬ 
fers  in  support  of  his  thesis.  ...  A  great  deal 
of  knowledge  and  sincere  passion  have  been 
invested  in  We  Give  To  Conquer,  but  it  has 
tried  to  cover  too  much  and  to  tie  together 
several  themes,  such  as  the  questionable  wis¬ 
dom  of  foreign  aid  programs  as  presently  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  the  primacy  of  peace  as  a 
global  concern.  The  connection  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established.  The  author  also  would 
be  well  advised  to  check  some  of  his  facts  more 
carefully.”  S.  Li.  Sharp  ' 

Nation  204:152  Ja  30  ’67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  16  ’67  lOOOw 


BRYSON,  BERNARDA.  Gilgamesh;  man’s  first 
story;  written  and  il.  by  Bernarda  Bryson. 
112p  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.27  Holt 
892  Gilgamesh — JuvenUe  literature.  Myth¬ 
ology,  Babylonian — Juvenile  literature 

66-11420 

A  new  version  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  “the 
earliest-known  story  discovered  in  tne  1840’s 
in  Mesopotamia  and  deciphered  from  cuneiforms. 
.  .  .  The  hero  Gilgamesh,  King  of  Uruk,  search¬ 
es  simultaneously  for  a  beloved  friend,  Enkidu, 
and  immortality.  After  myriad  adventures  tak¬ 
ing  him  through  the  gates  of  the  underworld, 
he  dies  by  the  side  of  Enkidu.  .  .  .  Age  eleven 
and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“All  the  scholarship  of  a  century  has  not 
filled  the  fragments  of  the  epic  of  Gilgamesh, 
for  even  in  the  time  of  Ashurbanipal,  700  years 
before  Christ,  the  tale  was  so  well  known  that 
it  had  only  to  be  alluded  to  for  understanding. 
In  this  re-creation  for  anyone  young  enough 
to  be  charmed  by  a  great  story,  Bernarda  Bry¬ 
son  fills  the  fragments  with  more  than  mere 
probabilities,  and  she  tells  the  tale  with  prose 
redolent  of  that  time  of  gold  in  Sumer,  a 
civilization  too  long  hidden  by  the  shadow  of 
Egypt.  She  has  conveyed  the  same  magic  in 
her  magnificent  illustrations,  each  inspired  by 
an  archaeological  relic  of  Sumer,  so  that  the 
child  who  reads  this  book  will  always  carry 
in  his  mind’s  eye  pictures  that  will  conjure 
up  this  wonderful  tale.”  John  Greenway 

Book  World  pt  2,  p8  (children’s  issue) 
N  6  ’67  340w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:182  N  10  67  60w 


Horn  Bk  43:748  D  ’67  170w 


“The  Illustrations,  occasionally  full-page, 
more  often  placed  appropriately  amid  the  text, 
are  superb.  .  .  .  [The  author  stresses]  the 
archaeological  record  through  notes  on  the 
modelsi  for  the  illustrations.  .  .  .  [This]  should 
appeal  to  readers  of  all  ages  and  might  be 
excerpted  for  the  reading  aloud  of  one  or  two 
adventures  to  younger  children.”  M.  A.  Dorsey 
Library  J  92:4249  N  15  ’67  240w 


“The  present  ‘Gilgamesh’  is  a  powerful 
rendering  of  the  legend,  done  with  beauty  and 
style.  .  .  .  This  is  a  deeply  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion;  yet  the  author  has  remained  faithful  to 
the  original  legend.  Nothing  has  been  lost.  On 
the  contrary,  Miss  Bryson’s  sympathy  with  the 
material  emphasizes  its  main  themes:  that  lov¬ 
ing  another  human  being  is  often  painful  and 
demanding  and  that  accepting  death  means 
accepting  life.  .  .  .  Magnificent  watercolor  and 
pastel  illustrations.”  Shulamith  Oppenheim 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  12  ’67  190w 


“One  of  the  great  documents  of  literature, 
the  epic  of  Gilgamesh  is  retold  in  a  version 
less  distinguished  for  the  writing  style — although 
it  does  have  some  of  the  sonority  of  the  genre — 
than  for  the  illustrations,  which  are  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  and  varied,  beautiful  in  color, 
design,  and  technique.  The  stunning  pictures 
can  be  enjoyed  by  older  readers,  although  the 
format  and  the  large  print  are  most  appropriate 
for  readers  aged  10-15.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:47  N  11  ’67  70w 


BRZEZINSKl,  ZBIGNIEW  K.  The  Soviet  bloc; 
unity  and  confiict  [prepared  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Res.  Inst,  on  communist  affairs. 
Columbia  university],  rev  ed  599p  $9.95  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

909.82  World  politics — 1945-  .  Communism 

67-12531 

“Wliereas  the  first  edition  [of  this  work, 
BRD  1960]  covers  the  years  1945-59,  divided 
into  four  historical  phases  of  ideological  and 
institutional  relations  among  the  Communist 
states,  the  new  edition  includes  ‘the  fifth  phase: 
J 960-65,’  which  deals  with  ‘Communist  plural¬ 
ism — institutional  and  ideological  diversity.’  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  the  new  edition  of  [this]  com¬ 
prehensive  and  widely  used  study,  like  the 
previous  ones,  deals  primarily  with  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  it  contains  new  material  on  the 
Sino- Soviet  conflict.” 

Choice  4:1048  N  ’67  120w 
“Highly  recommended  for  all  collections  on 
Communism.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:2165  Je  1  ’67  150w 


BUBER,  MARTIN,  The  way  of  response:  Martin 
Buber;  sels.  from  his  writings;  ed.  by  N.  N. 
Glatzer.  223p  $4.95  Schocken 
181.3  Philosophy  66-26977 

“This  selection  of  short  pieces  from  .  .  . 
Martin  Buber’s  writings  is  a  cumulative  ex¬ 
pression  of  [his]  unique  contribution;  that 
man’s  greatest  development  is  realizable  only 
through  the  encoimters  of  daily  life.  Buber 
concentrates  on  a  humanism  that  creates  a  bond 
of  human  relationship,  on  a  faith  that  per¬ 
meates  all  of  human  activity,  .  .  .  [on  the 
concept  of]  ‘being,  lived  in  dialogue’  with  fellow 
man  and  ultimately  with  God.  The  selections 
are  arranged  by  theme.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


“This  is  as  comprehensive  an  introduction  to 
Buber  as  one  may  expect  to  find,  (jlatzer  lets 
Buber  do  his  own  talking;  sometimes  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  mere  snippets,  but  we  are  grateful 
for  them  in  any  case.” 

Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  40w 
“Each  chapter  Includes  on  each  page  only  one 
paragraph  about  a  certain  concept,  which  makes 
for  easy  and  meditative  reading.  Recommended 
for  general  religious  collections.”  J.  M.  Christ 
Library  J  91:5975  D  1  ’66  lOOw 


BUCHAN,  ALASTAIR,  ed.  A  world  of  nuclear 
powers?  See  American  assembly 


BUCHANAN,  BRIGGS.  Cylinder  seals.  See  Ox¬ 
ford.  University.  Ashmolean  museum.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  seals  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  v  1 


BUCHANAN,  JAMES  M.  Public  finance  in 
democratic  process;  fiscal  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividual  choice.  307p  $7.75  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
336  Finance.  Taxation  66-25359 

A  study  of  fiscal  theory  in  which  the  author 
“attempts  to  show  the  effect  of  public  finance, 
the  forms  of  taxation  on  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  way  these  affect  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  he  interacts  with  political  institu¬ 
tions.  He  also  examines  the  way  fiscal  or  po¬ 
litical  institutions  might  themselves  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  type  of  tax  which  is  levied.  .  .  . 
Buchanan  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.”  (Library  J)  Index  of  au¬ 
thors.  Index  of  subjects. 


“This  book,  not  quite .  a  model  of  economic 
thinking  on  the  topic  (nor  of  economic  writ¬ 
ing — simple  ideas  clothed  in  prolix  and  am¬ 
biguous  language  throughout),  does  present 
theory  and  empirical  research  relevant  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  policy  processes  generally  as  well  as  to 
experts  in  public  finance.  [Buchanan]  is  not 
analyzing  the  politics  of  budgeting  and  taxation, 

.  .  .  [but  discussing]  two  aspects  of  individual 
decisions — decisions  about  public  goods  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  ,  .  .  and  decisions  about  future 
methods  of  taxation.  .  .  .  Buchanan  summarizes 
some  interesting  published  and  unpublished  re¬ 
search  .  .  .  that  scholars  of  the  policy  process 
should  look  at.”  R.  P.  Browning 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1136  D  ’67  660w 
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Reviewed  by  Allen  Baylor 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:279  S  ’67  600w 


“An  important,  provocative,  and  highly  origi¬ 
nal  work  by  a  well-known  authority  in  public 
finance.  .  .  .  The  analysis  is  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  ideas  first  articulated  by 
[J.  M.  ]  Buchanan  and  Gordon  Tullock  in  The 
Calculus  of  Consent  [BRD  1968].  The  book’s 
nonprofessional  audience  is  probably  restricted 
to  graduate  students  of  public  finance  and  poli¬ 
tics.” 


Choice  4:721  S  ’67  150w 


“The  book  requires  a  great  deal  of  study, 
for  while  the  models  are  simple,  even  simple 
models  become  intricate  as  one  examines  their 
ramifications.  This  is  not  a  simple  book,  .  .  . 
but  the  specialist  in  political  theory  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  will  find  it  intriguing  and  re¬ 
warding.  ...  I  would  recommend  [it]  to  li¬ 
braries  which  specialize  in  economics,  rather 
than  those  of  a  more  general  nature.”  R.  W. 

XXq  cpltiTI  a 

Library  J  92:233  Ja  15  ’67  200w 


BUCHANAN,  KEITH.  The  Southeast  Aslan 
world:  an  introductory  essay.  176p  il  maps 
$5.95  Taplinger 

309.159  Asia,  Southeastern — Description  and 
travel.  Asia,  Southeastern — Civilization 

67-20243 

The  “professor  of  geography  at  the  Victoria 
University,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  [offers]  a 
short  introduction  to  the  geography  of  the 
region  with  special  emphasis  on  economic  and 
political  factors.”  (TBS)  Annotated  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Professor  Buchanan’s  book  is  meant  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  series  of  more  specialised  works  on 
south-east  Asia.  .  .  .  [It]  suffers  from  the 
breadth  of  the  task  it  takes  on.  It  treats 
politics,  society,  economics,  religion,  history, 
and.  of  course,  geography — but  always  too 
briefly  to  be  either  comprehensive  or  original. 
It  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn, 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  ‘free  enterprise 
system’  has  failed  in  south-east  Asia  and  that 
China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  repre¬ 
sent  the  wave  of  the  future.  The  reader  will 
have  learned  too  much  respect  for  south-east 
Asian  diversity  by  the  time  he  gets  to  this 
chapter  to  credit  that  conclusion  much.  In  any 
case,  many  of  the  readers  at  whom  the  series 
is  aimed  wUl  not  need  such  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  224:1001  S  16  ’67  180w 

“[Buchanan]  supplements  the  text  with  many 
maps  and  photographs  and  gives  a  statistical 
summary  in  handy  chart  form.  The  junior 
college  library  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  place 
for  Mr.  Buchanan’s  book,  which  is  neither  a 
popular  work  nor  an  exhaustive  treatise.” 

Collin  Clark^^^^  ^  92:4155  N  15  ’67  120w 

“[The  author]  points  to  a  feature  of  the  non- 
socialist  South-east  Aslan  countries,  like  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  which  is  of 
particular  importance  for  the  political  stability 
of  the  region,  namely,  the  tendency  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  to  be  concentrated  in 
‘favoured’  areas  usually  around  the  great 
cities  The  cities  grow  richer  and  bigger,  creat¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  prosperity  and  progress 
which  all  too  often  conceals  from  the  casual 
visitor  the  stagnation  and  poverty  of  remoter 
rural  areas.” 

TLS  p611  J1  13  ’67  120w 


BUCK,  JOHN  LOSSING.  Food  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  Communist  China,  by  John  Boss¬ 
ing  Buck,  Owen  B.  Dawson  fandl  Tuan-11 
(Stanford  unlv.  Hoover  inst.  on  war. 
revolution  and  peace.  Publication)  171p  $6 
Praeger 

338.1  Agriculture — China  (People’s  Republic 
of  China).  Agriculture — Economic  aspects 


P' 

ir 


An  economic  review.  Contents:  Food  grain 
production  in  mainland  China  before  and  dur- 
ng  the  Communist  regime,  by  J.  B.  Buck:  The 
economics  of  mainland  China’s  agriculture: 
some  aspects  of  measurement,  Interpretation, 
and  evaluation,  by  Yuan-li  Wu:  Fertilizer 
supply  and  food  requirements,  by  O.  B.  Daw¬ 
son  :  Irrigation  developments  under  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  by  O.  B.  Dawson.  Index. 


“It  would  be  hard  to  assemble  a  set  of  au¬ 
thors  more  impressive  than  those  who  put 
together  this  volume.  This  is  a  first-class  re¬ 


view-study,  but  its  period  of  coverage  term¬ 
inates  in  1958.  .  .  .  The  four  papers  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  1960  and,  although  repeatedly  refined 
since  then,  delayed  in  publication,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  the  book  In  1966  does  not 
represent  research  on  current  developments  in 
Chinese  agriculture.  .  .  .  Taken  together  the 
four  studies  add  documentation  to  the  body  of 
interpretive  knowledge  on  the  state  of  Chinese 
agriculture  through  1958.  Anyone  working  with 
the  subject  must  use  these  materials,  for  they 
represent  important  keys  to  the  understanding 
of  the  larger  problem.”  J.  E.  Spencer 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:185  Ja  ’67  650w 
“This  short  book  gives  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  the  private  plot  of  land  in 
Chinese  collectivized  agriculture.  Walker’s 
Planning  in  Chinese  Agriculture  [BRD  1966]  is 
suggested  as  a  companion  volume.  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:824  N  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Howe 

Pacific  Affairs  39:399  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
490w 

“It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  Dr.  Buck, 
whose  prewar  researchers  provided  more  statls- 
tical  data  on  Chinese  agriculture  than  are  avaU- 
able  for  any  other  poor  country  in  the  world, 
should  have  gone  into  print  on  the  Communist 
period  without  consulting  the  bulk  of  sources 
available.  .  .  .  Although  it  provides  some  useful 
a-uvice.  on  the  pitfalls  of  Chinese  agricultural 
statistics.  Dr.  Wu’s  essay,  like  Buck’s,  lacks 
adequate  supporting  evidence  for  its  many 
assertions,  .  _.  .  Happily,  Mr.  Dawson’s  essay 
on  fertilizers  in  China  is  a  valuable  contribution. 
His  balanced  approach  and  careful  marshaling 
of  the  statistics  are  to  be  admired.  .  .  .  Much  of 
this  book  is  unscholarly  and  misleading.  It  will 
be  a  useful  reference  woi’k  to  the  few  econo¬ 
mists  who  study  Chinese  agriculture,  ...  it  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  recommended  to  the  more 
general  reader.  The  only  thing  political  scien¬ 
tists  are  likely  to  obtain  by  reading  it  is  a 
healthy  skepticism  for  some  of  the  methods  of 
contemporary  economic  analysis.”  K  R.  Walker 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:304  Je  ’67  llOOw 
TLS  p415  My  18  ’67  350w 


BUCK,  PEARL  S.  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke  and 
John;  II.  by  Mamoru  Funal.  80p  $3;  lib  bdg 
$2.86  Day 

67-2490 

“The  four  heroes  of  this  book  are  not  saints, 
but  unwanted  children,  .  .  .  fathered  by  Ameri¬ 
can  soliders  stationed  in  Korea  and  abandoned 
by  their  peasant  mothers.  Matthew,  the  first 
child,  has  been  deserted  at  the  age  of  10  in 
the  city  of  Pusan.  No  sooner  does  he  learn 
to  fend  for  himself  than  he  becomes  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  three  smaller  orphans  [Mark,  Luke 
and  John].”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  “During  a 
children’s  party  at  an  American  camp,  Mat¬ 
thew  makes  a  friend.  The  soldier  decides  to 
adopt  him,  and  the  book  ends  with  Matthew 
pleading  successfully  for  the  adoption  of  his 
three  ‘brothers’  by  the  other  people  of  the 
small  American  town.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to 
eleven.”  (Sat  R) 


“Even  a  storyteller  as  experienced  as  Pearl 
Buck  cannot  make  the  refugee  problem  real 
to  the  9-11’s  without  making  it  nightmarish. 
By  omitting  Its  most  terrible  aspects,  she  has 
settled  for  a  story  that  only  hints  at  what  life 
must  be  like  for  these  outcasts.  .  .  .  Matthew’s 
resistance  to  temptation,  his  care  for  others 
would  do  credit  to  any  well-fed,  well-educated 
Sunday  School  child.  His  exemplary  behavior 
and  inevitable  happy  endings  for  all  may  well 
be  as  possible  as  we  hope  they  are.  But  in 
fiction  solutions  that  glib  rarely  convince. 
Truth  may  be  strange,  not  fiction.  However, 
Pearl  Buck  does  let  her  readers  see  that  a 
refugee  problem  exists,  and  for  that  we  must 
be  grateful.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4 
’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Ciommonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:345  Je  ’67  140w 
“Pearl  Buck,  whose  work  in  finding  homes 
for  children  of  mixed  racial  heritage  Is  well 
known,  has  written  a  tender  story  .  .  .  that 
shines  with  concern  for  the  unwanted  children 
of  a  warring  world.”  G.  B.  Plerman 

Library  J  92:1728  Ap  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  16  ’67  190w 
"All  the  more  moving  because  it  is  told  with 
no  note  of  pathos,  this  story  of  four  Korean 
children  is  only  slightly  weakened  by  the  pat 
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BUCK,  P.  S. — Continued 

ending;  it  is  an  affecting  account  because  tbe 
youngst6rs  are  illegitimate  waifs  rejected  by 
society  and  struggling  for  survivai.  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:99  Ap  22  ’67  UOw 


BUCK,  PEARL  S. 

$6.95  Day 


The  time  Is  noon.  3S3p 
67-10824 


Novel  set  in  the  town  of  Middlehope  in  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  where  Joan  Richards  returns 
after  graduating  from  college.  ‘‘She  nurses 
her  .  .  .  mother  through  an  agonizing  mortal 
Illness,  has  an  unhappy  love  affair,  and  realizes 
how  ineffectual  her  minister  father  Is.  Her 
brother,  and  sister  leave  home,  the  father  dies, 
and  in  desperation  she  marries  a  .  .  .  farmer. 
This  compounds  her  miseries,  for  she  gives 
birth  to  a  mentallj'-  defective  child.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  Joan  is  making  a  new  life  for 
herself  surrounded  by  other  people’s  children.” 
(Library'  J) 


‘Tt  is  no  pleasure  to  report  that  Pearl  Buck’s 
latest  novel  is  not  distinguished.  Buck  fans 
will  undoubtedly  buy  it,  read  it  and,  if  they  are 
not  intellectually  inclined,  enjoy  it — if  only  on 
account  of  the  so8.p-opera  heroine;  brave,  im¬ 
posed  upon  and  thoroughly  sorry  for  herself, 
with  whom  they  can  identify.  Miss  Buck  wrote 
the  book  years  ago,  and  was  wisely  advised  by 
her  publisher  husband  to  withhold  it.  .  .  .  The 
novel  claims  to  be  a  fictionalized  account  of  the 
author’s  emotional  experiences.  But  it  bears 
little  resemblance  to  her  biography  as  it  is 
known,  and  the  circumstances  of  situation,  if 
not  of  fact,  are  so  disguised  that  it  cannot  be 
of  use  to  serious  students  of  Miss  Buck’s  life 
and  work.  .  .  .  [The]  happenings,  which  in 
other  hands  might  have  become  sordid,  are 
recounted  with  enough  sympathy  to  make  ‘Pey¬ 
ton  Place’  watchers  go  running  for  their  han¬ 
kies.”  M.  H.  Wagner 

America  116:471  Mr  25  ’67  320w 


‘‘Mrs.  Buck’s  novel  of  thirty  years  ago  Is 
written  in  primary  colors  and  in  spiritual  lone¬ 
liness,  with  the  odds  heavily  stacked  against 
the  heroine.  .  .  .  Yet  even  so  there  are  good 
scenes  and  strong  people  in  this  bucolic  story. 
Joan’s  mother  is  delineated  with  feeling,  and 
we  admire  the  way  she  stands  up  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  that  religious-bound  household.  The 
men,  including  the  unworldly  pastor,  are  types. 
It  is  Joan  who  must  carry  the  burden  of  the 
story,  and  I  confess  I  feel  for  her  as  much  ex¬ 
asperation  as  sympathy.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Buck’s 

picture  of  the  repressive  life  in  a  small  town 
is  fairly  graphic,  but  it  does  read  like  a  period 
piece.”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:126  My  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1509  Ap  1  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  19  ’67  600w 
Time  89:115  Ap  28  ’67  310w 
TLS  p9S9  O  19  ’67  250w 


BUCK,  TOM.  But  daddy!  219p  $3.95  Morrow 
818  67-25315 

The  author  has  written  an  “account  of  what 
life  is  iike  with  a  family  of  11  children.” 
(Library  J) 


“Fathers  will  enjoy  the  chapters  on  non¬ 
voluntary  attendance  at  a  Boy  Scout  hike. 
.  .  .  Mothers  will  feel  a  -warm  glow  of  recogni¬ 
tion  over  accounts  of  the  maddening  requests 
preceded  by  the  unanswerable  ‘Sister/Teacher 
said.  .  .  .’  Tom  Buck,  who  lives  in  New  Jersey 
and  ‘retreats’  to  Madison  Avenue  to  work,  has 
written  a  first  book  which  is  warm,  loving, 
humorous  and  unsentimental.  In  an  epilogue, 
he  voices  his  concern  for  the  kind  of  world  his 
family  faces  and  the  necessity  for  each  famUy 
to  stand  up  for  its  ideals.”  J.  P.  Boegel 
Library  J  92:2916  S  1  *67  140w 
“[■This  is]  charming,  funny,  happy,  clean,  an 
unmitigated  delight  from  first  page  right  up  to 
the  brief  but  unnecessary  Epilogue,  which  you 
can  skip.”  H.  R.  Mayes 

Sat  R  50:14  S  9  ’67  70w 


BUCKLEY,  FERGUS  REID.  Eye  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane.  562p  $6.50  Doubleday 

67-10373 

“This  novel,  although  complete  in  itself,  is 
the  first  of  a  projected  four-part  work  to  be 


called  Great  South  Bay.  .  .  .  "The .  protagonist 
is  Jonathan  Wright  (b.  1882),  who  is  14  as  the 
novel  begins.  The  Wrights  are  [an]  old  sea¬ 
faring  family,  who  helped  found  South  Hampton 
and  then  moved  to  Sag  Harbor  during  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  whaling  industry.  With  the  demise 
of  whaling,  the  family  moved  to  Fair  Haven  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Jonathan  .  .  .  is  a  shrewd, 
hardy  fisherman  and  duck  hunter  who  parlays 
a  bare  living  from  the  bay  into  an  industrial 
empire.  The  narrative  ends  with  the  1938  hur¬ 
ricane,  which  devastated  the  South  Shore  [of 
Long  Island].”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  26:452  Mr  lo  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:978  N  ’67  lOOw 

“Though  obviously  a  labor  of  love.  Eye  of 
the  Hurricane  is  the  kind  of  old-fashioned, 
melodramatic  novel  (tangled  family  relation¬ 
ships,  skeletons  in  the  closet)  that  went  out  of 
fashion  50  years  ago,  but  which  dedicated  ama¬ 
teur  writers  try  vainly  to  revive.  It  is  wn-ilten 
without  any  considerable  literary  style.  Swept 
out  into  these  turgid,  choppy  waters,  this  re¬ 
viewer  found  it  e.xceedingly  difflcult  to  navigate. 
According  to  my  logbook,  [this  work]  will  be 
of  definite  interest  only  to  librarians  aiM  meal 
history  collections  on  Long  Island  ’  J.  L.  1  me 
Library  J  92:791  F  15  67  230w 

“What  J.  P.  Marquand  did  for  New  England, 
Buckley  is  doing  for  that  lesser  New  England 
across  Long  Island  Sound,  the  country  of 
the  Baymen.  .  .  .  Into  the  character  ot  these 
folk,  Buckley  penetrates  with  an  acuteness, 
and  an  occasional  touch  of  humor,  reminiscent 
of  Santayana's  The  Last  Puritan  [LRD  1936  1. 
.  .  .  Wright’s  losing  battle  stands,  in  some 
sense,  for  the  struggle  of  the  old  American 
against  our  age.  .  .  .  Love  frustrated  and  lust 
tnumphant,  in  a  powerful  nature,  cannot  be 
genteely  described.  .  .  .  [But]  a  smaller  dose 
would  suffice  to  make  the  point.  The  reader 
escapes  from  these  abysses  to  scene  after  scene 
of  the  sea,  wreck,  and  rescue — from  the  world 
of  Norman  Mailer  to  the  world  of  Joseph 
Conrad.  [This  is  a]  formidable  array,  of  full- 
drawn  characters.  .  .  .  One’s  appetite  is  roused 
for  Buckley’s  promised  progress  backward  into 
the  earlier  generations  of  Great  South  Bay. 

.  .  .  As  social  historian  and  as  master  of 

character,  Fergus  Reid  Buckley  will  make 
his  mark.”  Bussell  Kirk 

Nat  R  19:312  Mr  21  ’67  800w 

“The  reader  ...  is  exposed  to  a  sharp 
awareness  of  the  joy  and  pain  of  wrenching 
a  living  out  of  the  Bay,  via  oyster- dredging, 
duck-shooting,  commercial  fishing  and  the  like. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  Captain  comes  ashore 
and  tries  his  hand  at  human  relationships, 
Mr.  Buckley’s  navigation  fails  him.  After  37 
years  of  chastity,  what  does  the  Captain  do 
but  marry  a  prostitute  whose  murky  parentage 
has  something  to  do  with  Wright’s  murky 
parentage.  Wright’s  best  friend,  a  sugar  baron 
named  August  Baxter,  has  a  bizarre  marriage 
too.  Both  unions  are  written  up  In  prose  that 
is  hardly  believeable.  When  the  1938  hurricane 
arrives,  it  is  too  late;  the  damage  has  already 
been  done  ”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ap  16  ’67  200w 


BUCKLEY,  JEROME  HAMILTON.  The  triumph 
of  time:  a  study  of  the  Victorian  concepts  of 
time,  history,  progress,  and  decadence.  lS7p 
$4.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

820.9  English  literature — ^Histoi-y  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-21333 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:152  Ap  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  B.  R.  Westburg 

J  Aesthetics  25:338  spring  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:15  My  18  ’67  550w 


BUDBERG,  MARIE.  See  Budberg,  Moura 


BUDBERG,  MOURA.  Russian  fairy  tales;  tr, 
chosen  and  retold,  by  Moura  Budberg  and 
Amabel  Williams-Ellis;  il.  by  Sarah  Nech- 
amkin.  272p  $4.95  Warne 

398.21  Fairy  tales  67-10230 

‘‘This  new  collection  of  fairj'  tales  has  been 
gathered  from  all  corners  of  Russia.  .  .  . 
Here  are  romantic  and  heroic  tales,  .  .  . 
magical  tales,  ,  ,  .  humorous  tales,  .  .  .  stories 
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with  animal  and  bird  heroes  .  .  .  [and  others].” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘  Sooner  or  later  [these  stories]  go  thoroughly 
Russian.  For  a  while  there  may  be  princesses 
and  suitors,  princes  and  quests— -just  plain  fairy 
tales,  international  style.  But  then  come  those 
cold  winters,  those  dark  wolfish  forests,  and 
those  sly  robust  peasants.  .  .  .  [The  editors] 
have  added  a  good  mix  of  comic  animal  stories, 
promoting  a  moderate  case  against  the  lazy 
and  a  strong  _  case  against  fools.  A  certain 
Siberian  earthiness,  fortunately,  defeats  a  bit 
of  would-be  elegance  in  tone  and  illustration.” 
Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4  ’67 
lOOw 

“A  good  collection.  .  .  .  The  translation  is 
adequate  and  the  book  will  provide  much  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  storyteller.  The  illustrations  have 
a  Russian  flavor  and  suit  the  text.  There  are 
no  source  notes  for  the  stories.  Not  a  first- 
purchase  item,  but  certainly  a  strong  addi¬ 
tional  title.”  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:2648  J1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  70:749  N  12  ’65  30w 
TLS  pll36  D  9  ’65  180w 


BUDEL,  OSCAR.  Pirandello.  126p  33  Hillary 
house 

852  Pirandello,  Luigi  66-15542 

The  author  “treats  Pirandello’s  biography, 
his  relativistic  theory  of  truth,  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  movements  in  the  modern 
drama.”  (Choice)  Chronology. 


“The  most  concise  study  of  Pirandello  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Btidel  has  managed  to  pack 
all  the  essential  information  about  Pirandello 
into  just  over  100  well  written  and  well  organ¬ 
ized  pages.  Although  it  does  not  replace  any  of 
the  previous  studies  ...  it  does  provide  us  with 
the  best  handbook  format  study  of  the  Italian 
playwright’s  work.” 

Choice  3:1131  F  ’67  90w 
“[These]  densely  written  pages  make  stifiish 
reading.  But  [this]  is  an  honest  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attempt  to  find  a  perspective  for  looking 
at  Pirandello  today.  If  it  fails  it  is  because  it  is 
making  bricks  without  straw.  It  is  really  no 
use  expending  great  ingenuity  in  tracing 
Pirandello’s  spiritual  relationships  with  Croce 
and  Gentile  when  his  thought  has  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  neither.  Pirandello’s  political  commit¬ 
ment  to  Fascism  is  skipped  over,  perhaps 
rightly,  as  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  his 
plays,  but  only  on  the  money  available  for 
producing  them  in  the  first  place.  After  four 
chapters  on  Pira.ndello  as  Man  and  Writer, 
Relativist,  Humorist  and  Dramatist  we  are  left 
with  a  sad  impression  of  pretentiousness.” 

TLS  p736  Ag  18  ’66  1600w 


BUEHR,  WALTER.  Plastics;  the  man-made 
miracle:  written  and  il.  by  Walter  Buehr. 
96p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.14  Morrow 
668  Plastics — Juvenile  literature  67-452 

The  author  covers  the  discovery  of  plastics, 
modern  varieties,  manufacturing  processes, 
curreiit  uses  in  the  fields  of  construction,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  medicines,  agriculture  and  boat-build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  future  possibilities.  Index, 
“(trades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“The  style  is  lively  and  the  design,  attractive. 
The  simple  device  of  subheadings  in  bright  red 
sharpens  the  visual  appeal  of  the  book.”  Isaac 
Akimov 

Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  30w 
“The  subject  is  both  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  the  author  has  not  clearly  developed 
his  material.  .  .  .  There  are.  furthermore, 
many  fearful  runs  of  tongue-twisting  terms  (no 
guide  for  pronunciation)  and  unnecessarily  long 
and  loaded  sentences.  The  process  analyses 
are  not  always  clear,  and  the  poor  and  ill- 
placed  illustrations  rarely  help.”  John  Grahame 
Library  J  92:1728  Ap  15  ’67  60w 


BUELL,  HAL.  The  world  of  Red  China.  79p  11 
$3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.23  Dodd 
951.05  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) — 
Juvenile  literature  67-3081 

The  author  outlines  “historical  events  leading 
up  to  the  revolution  of  Mao  Tse-tung  [and] 
the  establishment  of  the  present  government. 


Pie  discusses  United  States -Chinese  differences. 
Nationalist  China’s  position,  and  describes  the 
country  and  the  people  and  [everyday  life  in 
China  today].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:362  Je  ’67  30w 
“This  is  a  short  book  .  .  .  interestingly 
written,  with  few  mistakes  in  fact  here  and 
there.  .  .  .  klost  of  the  photographs  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Descriptions  of  events  that  took  place 
on  the  mainland  of  China  in  the  1940's  and 
1950’s  are  mostly  fair  and  accurate.  A  good 
book  for  youngsters  to  read  though  some  adults 
may  consider  it  biased  in  that  the  author  fails 
to  condemn  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
cover  to  cover.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:1323  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 
“[This  book]  is  hardly  value  for  money.  Its 
78  pages  are  crowded  not  with  information  but 
with  argument  showing  up  the  Reds;  Mr. 
BueU  has  not  heard  yet  that  Oct.  10  is  no 
longer  a  national  holiday  in  China;  he  tells  the 
children  how  China  ‘did  take  over  Tibet,  a 
country  between  China  and  India,’  and  makes 
many  other  statements  ranging  from  not  quite 
true  to  not  true  at  all.  He  sounds  like  a  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  I  don’t  believe 
he  would  have  written  a  different  story  if  he 
had  actually  visited  the  country  he  discusses.” 
Hans  Koningsberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p4  My  7  ’67  220w 


BUETTNER-JANUSCH,  JOHN.  Origins  of 
man;  physical  anthropology.  674p  il  maps 
$9.45  Wiley 

573.2  Man — Origin  and  antiquity.  Primates. 

Evolution  66-14128 

“While  the  emphasis  of  approach  is  squarely 
placed  upon  genetics,  the  first  18  chapters  ex¬ 
amine  the  fossil  evidence  as  well  as  the  surviv¬ 
ing  primates.  .  .  .  [This]  account  takes  a 
strictly  biological  stance  and  incorporates  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  such  fields  as  biochem¬ 
istry,  the  study  of  blood  groups,  etc.”  (Choice) 


“Basically  an  Introductory  text,  although  In 
contrast  to  many  others  that  make  similar 
claims,  this  volume  is  truly  up-to-date.  ’That 
is  to  say,  Buettner-Janusch  does  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  there  are  as  yet  many  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  human  evolution.  .  .  .  The  tradi¬ 
tional,  and  somewhat  time-worn,  ‘racial  ap¬ 
proach’  has  been  minimized.  In  short,  a  splen¬ 
did  introduction  that  should  be  on  the  shelf  of 
every  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:722  O  ’66  130w 
Sci  Am  217:132  J1  ’67  200w 


BULGAKOV,  MIKHAIL.  The  master  and  Mar¬ 
garita:  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Mirra  Gins- 
burg.  402p  $5.95  Grove 

67-29909 


BULGAKOV,  MIKHAIL.  The  master  and  Mar¬ 
garita;  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Michael 
(jlenny.  394p  $5.95  Harper 


67-22898 

Bulgakov  was  out  of  favor  with  the  Soviet 
government  when  he  died  in  1940.  He  was  “re¬ 
habilitated”  by  a  literary  commls.sion,  and  an 
abridged  version  of  this  novel  was  ofiiclally 
published  in  the  magazine  Moskva.  This  was 
translated  by  Mirra  Ginsburg  and  published  bv 
Grove  Press.  Another  translation  by  Michael 
Glenny,  published  by  Harper,  was  obtained 
from  the  Italian  and  British  editions  and  con¬ 
tains  23.000  more  words.  The  novel  “weaves 
together  the  Faust  legend,  the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  a  .  .  .  portrait  of  daily  life  in 
Moscow  in  the  1930’s.  A  mysterious  stranger 
has  just  arrived  there.  He  predicts  future 
events  and  describes  the  Crucifixion,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Pontius  Pilate,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  eyewitness.  He  is  Satan  himself,  and  as  his 
travels  through  Moscow  continue,  the  scenes 
become  mme  and  more  fantastic,  culminating 
in  a  wild  Walpurgisnacht.  .  .  .  The  Master  of 
the  title  IS  an  Inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
driven  there  by  critics  and  publishers  who 
scorned  his  masterpiece,  a  novel  about  the 
Crucifixion.  His  mistress.  Margarita,  wins  his 
freedom  by  her  dealings  with  Satan.  It  is 
through  the  intervention  of  Christ  that  the  two 
lovers  at  last  find  peace.”  (Publishers’  Week¬ 
ly) 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  27:341  D  1  ’67  600w  (Review 
of  Harper  edition) 
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BULGAKOV,  mKHAW-— Continued 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  World  p3  O  15  ’67  2400w 


“This  incomparable,  unforgettabie  novel  .  .  . 
is  a  masterpiece.  There  is  no  doubt  about  IL 
However,  there  may  be  quite  a  few  doubts 
about  its  meaning  and  its  many  levels,  its 
message,  and  its  intended  audience.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  wacky  and  fantastic,  gay  and  humorous, 
somber  and  tragic,  poetic  and  lyrical.  It  is  ap¬ 
proximately  three  splendid  books  somewhat- 
imperfectly  blended  together.  .  .  .  Both  transla¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  Miss  Ginsburg’s  forte  seems 
to  be  her  Russian,  while  Mr.  Gienny’s  is  his 
command  of  the  English  language.  Thus  her 
translation  is  on  the  balance  more  faithful,  but 
occasionally  more  awkward.  Mr.  Glenny  takes 
more  liberties  with  his  Russian,  but  achieves 
a  smoothly  flowing,  poetic  and  perceptive  Eng¬ 
lish  text.  Thus,  the  Grove  edition  may  be  more 
suitable  for  the  academic,  and  the  Harper  one 
for  the  public  libraries.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  92:3657  O  16  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 

New  Repub  167:26  D  2  ’67  1960w 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Reynolds 

New  Statesman  74:772  D  1  ’67  750w 


"[The]  cuts  made  in  the  Moskva  version  .  .  . 
are  worthy  of  a  study  by  themselves,  as  they 
reveal  Interesting  areas  of  sensitivity.  The 
sense  of  the  novel  has  been  lost  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  ‘last  words’  on  the  cross.  .  .  . 
The  major  categories  of  cuts  have  to  do  with 
sex,  speculation,  shortages  of  goods  and  the 
Stalinist  terror.  .  .  .  Readers  should  not  bo 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  full  text.  .  .  . 
The  Satanic  humor  of  [the  book]  is  made  to 
serve  philosophical  intentions,  allusively  ex¬ 
pressed  and  provocative  in  the  extreme,  that 
will  henceforth  surely  be  a  subject  for  variant 
interpretations.  Perhaps  the  most  problematical 
notion  is  the  moral  ambiguity  of  the  devil’s 
works.  .  .  .  [The]  novel  clearly  asserts  that  the 
creative  will  of  the  artist  will  prevail:  the 
artist  must  confront  and  deal  with  the  devil 
who  may  ultimately  yield  to  forces  stronger 
than  he.  Indeed,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  book 
is  in  one  of  the  extraordinarily  moving  passages 
that  describe  the  Crucifixion.  Here  Christ’s  last 
words  are  reported  to  be  ’One  of  the  greatest 
human  sins  is  cowardice.’  .  .  .  This  is  the 
notion  that  made  Bulgakov  so  threatening  to 
the  basis  of  totalitarian  authority  in  the 
1930’ s.”  Patricia  Blake 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  22  '67  2200w 

“[This]  satiric  narrative  [is]  a  bizarre  amal¬ 
gam  of  animal  fable,  supernatural  tale,  Satanic 
fantasy — all  of  it  boisterously  directed  to  the 
end  of  deflating  the  pompous,  eviscerating  the 
bureaucrat,  undermining  the  fatuous,  and  gen¬ 
erally  exposing  the  foibles  and  follies  of  man¬ 
kind  by  ridiculing  them  out  of  existence.  Which 
is  not  to  say  it  is  a  great  novel.  It  is  a  fine, 
funny,  imaginative  one,  which  can  rise  to  mo¬ 
ments  of  lyric  intensity.  Prevailingly,  it  is 
genial  rather  than  savage — the  work  of  a  man 
who  can’t  quite  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
such  things  can  be.  .  .  .  'fhe  Interwoven  tales 
are  better  read  than  described.  In  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  surreal  lunacy,  the  Devil  and  his 
entourage  pay  a  visit  to  Moscow  and  wreak 
navoc  with  it — aided  by  a  fast-talking,  hip- 
shooting,  vodka-drinking  black  tomcat  right 
out  of  a  macabre  medieval  bestiary.  Counter- 
pointed  against  the  boisterous  events  following 
[this  visit]  is  an  oddly  touching  telling  of  the 
tale  of  ‘Teshua’  (Jesus)  and  Pontius  Pilate  that 
bears  only  a  tangential  relation  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  .  .  .  IWhat  matters]  is  the  moving 
story  of  the  Master — a  madly  comic  Faust — 
and  his  winsome,  devoted  Margarita.”  Saul 
Maloff 

Newsweek  70:106B  O  23  ’67  960w 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Simmons 

Sat  R  50:35  N  11  ’67  2500w 

Time  90:105  O  27  ’67  760w 


TLS  pllSl  D  7  ’07  1250w 


BULL,  ANGELA.  The  friend  with  a  secret.  256p 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-31716 

“Thirteen-year-old  Lucy  is  bound  by  the 
strict  children-must-be-seen-but-not-heard  re¬ 
gime  of  an  upper-middle-class  English  family 
in  the  1870’ s.  .  .  .  But  despite  the  ever- 
watchful  guardianship  of  parents  and  Nurse, 
Lucy  manages  to  get  Involved  in  a  mystery 
concerning  a  sinister  smuggler  called  Merlin. 
When  a  touch  of  violence  turns  what  has 


seemed  a  romantic  adventure  into  something 
macabre,  the  parents  step  in,  just  in  time.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  “Grades  five  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:402  P  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Sprague 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  9  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  9  '67 
240w 


Horn  Bk  43:204  Ap  ’67  220w 


“This  is  the ,  sort  of  novel  that  can  claim 
a  diminishing  but  devoted  audience  among  girls. 
There  is  a  very  well-depicted  Victorian  house¬ 
hold,  a  friendship  between  two  13-year-old  girls 
based  on  a  mutual  enthusiasm  for  romantic 
literature,  and  hints  of  gothic  Intrigue.  Lucy 
(Quentin  is  a  character  girls  can  easily  identify 
with.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  showdown  comes 
before  the  plot  has  effectively  thickened. 
Readers  will  find  that  Merlin’s  guilt  is  too 
readily  accepted,  especially  by  the  devoted 
Olivia.  This  is  a  revealing  glimpse  into  19th- 
century  England.”  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:1313  Mr  15  ’67  160w 


tiio  oeyeiiciLion  oi 
nursery  world  from  the  world  of  downstairs 
with  a  conviction  that  suggests  she  has  ex¬ 
perienced  this  herself.  .  .  .  [But  the  book]  is 
like  a  fruit  punch,  full  of  things  one  would 
like  to  savour  by  themselves.  Besides  this  in¬ 
tensely  lived  nursery  existence,  there  is  the 
W9rid  of  school  with  its  rapturous,  emotional 
friendships:  .  .  .  [the]  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  seaport  town  of  Shanport,  .  .  .  and  deft 
touches  which  show  how  well  the  author  is 
acquainted  with  Victorian  children’s  literature. 
Behind  all  this  is  yet  another  story,  of  drug¬ 
smuggling,  but  we  _  feel  at  this  stage  that 
although  Mrs.  Bull  is  a  first  rate  storyteller, 
the  mixture  is  becoming  a  little  too  rich,  and 
we  would  rather  linger  on  some  of  the  other 
characters  and  situations.” 

TLS  P1145  D  9  ’65  500w 


Bui-UA,  ULYDE  ROBERT.  Flowerpot  gardens: 
pictures  by  Henry  Evans.  48p  $3.75  Crowell 
635.9  Window  gardening— Juvenile  literature. 
House  plants — Juvenile  literature  67-18511 
“After  a  brief  chapter  of  general  instructions, 
the  prospective  gardener  is  offered  20  plants 
that  can  be  cultivated  indoors  without  too  much 
effort,  including  herbs,  and  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  Instructions  are  given  for  raising  plants 
from  seeds,  bulbs,  and  cuttings.  [Index.]  Grades 
three  to  tour.”  (Library  J)  ^  ^  ^ 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:185  N  10  ’67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:606  O  ’67  SOw 


inifa  IS  a  weii-aesigned  step-by-step  intro¬ 
duction  to  indoor  gardening.  .  .  .  Each  plant  is 
Illustrated  with  an  exceptionally  attractive  full- 
instructions  are  simple  and 
precise,  for  the  most  part,  and  only  occasion- 
a  ly  mention  materials  that  a  child  would  be 
likely  not  to  have.”  J.  L  Sher 

Library  J  92:3846  O  15  ’67  90w 


i’l  Washington’s  birth¬ 

day,  il.  by  Don  Bolognese,  unp  $2.95  Crowell 

B  or  92  Washington,  George — Juvenile  lit- 
erature  67-1016 

A  biography  of  the  first  president  which  also 
traces  _  Qie  history  of  the  celebration  of  Wash- 
ii^ton  s  birthday  from  1778  to  the  present  day 
“Grades  one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


account  for  primary  grades 
It  catches  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  times' 
'h:  H.^McG?ady  ^^’^^tratlons  add  to  the  text.®’ 
Library  J  92:1309’ Mr  16  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:41  F  18  ’67  60w 


ROBERT.  White  bird:  11  by 
Leonard  Weisgard.  79p  $3.75  Crowell  ' 

Crows— Stories  gg  7285 

fouf;an|«  tSe^»erSe°rs 

crow.  At  the  end  of  the  frail  the  bird’^is  found 
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.lead,  but  a  new  world  of  learning  and  living 
opens  for  the  boy  to  explore.  .  .  .  Grades  four 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  26  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:198  Ap  ’67  120w 


■‘Childlike  in  its  simplicity,  adult  in  the  spare 
beauty  of  the  writing.  ...  A  fine,  dignified, 
moving  story  of  pioneer  days,  with  .  .  .  large 
clear  print,  good  binding.”  Margaret  Hodges 
Library  J  91:6190  D  16  ’66  90w 

“The  jacket  copy  of  this  book  states  that  it 
is  written  in  a  ‘simple  style.’  That.  1  fear,  is  the 
trouble.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  [John]  can  return  to 
his  guardian  after  such  an  experience — real¬ 
izing  that  this  undemonstrative  man  has  al¬ 
ways  loved  him — should  make  a  moving  con¬ 
clusion.  Alas,  it  does  not.  The  primer-like  prose 
dilutes  the  story’s  theme:  and  despite  [the]  fine 
illustrations,  ‘White  Bird’  leaves  the  reader 
disenchanted — as  though  a  lovely  promise  had 
not  been  kept.”  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  29  ’67  170w 


•‘Unlike  Mr.  Bulla's  previous  books,  which 
have  been  simple  and  direct.  White  Bird  is 
poignant,  subtle,  and  deeply  moving.  Profound 
m  mood  and  economical  in  structure.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  140w 


BULLITT,  WILLIAM  C.,  jt.  auth.  Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty- eighth  president  of 
the  United  Stales.  See  Freud,  S. 


BULLOUGH,  GEOFFREY,  ed.  Narrative  and 
dramatic  sources  of  Shakespeare:  7v:  v6. 

Other  ‘classical’  plays:  Titus  Andronicus, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre.  578p  $10  Columbia 
univ.  press 

822.33  Shakespeare,  William — Sources 

(57-9969) 

This  is  the  sixth  of  seven  volumes  and 
contains  ‘‘the  main  sources  and  analogues  of 
four  plays.  .  .  .  The  Introductions  discuss  the 
genesis  and  development  of  the  basic  material 
and  examine  the  relationship  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  to  contemporary  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
versions  of  the  stories.  The  volume  reprints  .  .  . 
in  its  original  text  the  .  .  .  Titus  Andronicus 
chap-book  in  the  Folger  Library  and  relevant 
material  from  Chapman’s  Iliad,  Lydgate’s  Troy- 
book,  Caxton’s  Recuyell  of  the  Histoi-yes  of 
Troy  and  Henryson’s  Testament  of  Cresseid: 
Lucian’s  Timon  dialogue,  .  .  .  Bolardo’s  Timone 
and  the  Dyce  Timon  play:  the  Pericles  story 
in  Gower’s  Gonfessio  Amantis  and  .  .  .  the 
prose  romances  by  L.  Twine  and  G.  Wilkins.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  to  the 
Introductions.  For  descriptive  note  and  citation 
of  reviews  for  Volume  one,  see  BRD  1958. 


‘‘This  series  is  a  recognized  authoritative 
reference  tool  for  undergraduates  concerned 
with  Shakespeare’s  use  of  available  source  ma¬ 
terials  in  his  plays.  .  .  .  The  four  plays  in 
this  volume  are  a  motley  group,  not  Shake¬ 
speare’s  best,  and  have  been  traditionally  chal¬ 
lenged  as  to  their  authenticity  in  various 
speeches  and  scenes.  Here  Bullough’s  approach 
through  Shakespearean  adaptation  of  contem¬ 
porary  source  materials  is  particularly  relevant 
and  illuminating.  His  thorough  introductions 
are  uniformly  clear  and  judicious,  and  the 
sources  are  more  readily  available  here  for 
students  than  in  either  the  Arden  or  Varioum 
editions  of  the  plays.  Recommended  highly.” 

Choice  4:530  jl  ’67  liOw 

“The  familiar  sources  form  the  core,  but 
these  are  accompanied  by  numerous  ‘possible 
sources’  some  of  them  not  so  familiar,  and  by 
analogues  occasionally  less  familiar  still.  .  .  . 
Hardly  anything  has  been  missed,  and  even  the 
oddest  corners  have  been  explored.  .  .  .  The 
second  quality  giving  distinction  to  these  vol¬ 
umes  is  Professor  Bullough’s  critical  acuteness. 
In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  beyond  the  printed  texts 
of  the  plays  and,  as  it  were,  of  opening  the 
door  into  Shakespeare’s  study:  and,  still  fur¬ 
ther,  he  has  been  able.  In  this  age  of  speciali¬ 
zation,  to  see  the  dramatist’s  work  as  a  whole.” 

TLS  p26  Ja  12  ’67  700w 


BUNZEL,  JOHN  H.  Anti-politics  in  America: 
reflections  on  the  anti-political  temper  and 
its  distortions  of  the  democratic  process.  291p 
$6.95  Knopf 

320.973  Political  science — ^History.  Democ¬ 
racy.  Power  (Social  sciences)  67-11131 

“Politics,  [the  author]  contends,  requires  con¬ 
ciliation  and  compromise  (in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word),  and  pragmatic  efforts  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  filled  with  ambiguities  and  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  thrives  on  the  clash  of  interests 
and  ideas  in  a  free  society.  But  practitioners 
of  anti-politics  ...  do  not  understand  how 
politics  works,  and  have  no  commitments  to  its 
basic  purposes.  They  seek  to  impose  on  society 
some  sort  of  ‘fundamental  truth’  that  wiU 
liberate  the  benighted  majority  from  its  illu¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  [To  illustrate  his  thesis  he] 

examines  a  number  of  formal  and  Informal 
groups  of  Americans  [among  them  the  Radical 
Right,  The  Far  Left,  Quakers  and  Utopians].” 
(Sat  R)  Index. 


“[This]  very  American  and  very  useful  book 
,  .  .  is  particularly  appropriate  at  a  time  when 
anti-political  methods  have  been  used  to  further 
desirable  goals  such  as  civil  rights  or  peace. 
The  danger  to  democracy  from  demagogues  or 
dictators  is  self-evident.  This  hard-hitting  work 
reminds  us  that  there  are  perils  also  from  the 
well-intentioned  but  impatient.  Bunzel’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  extremists  of  the  right  and  the 
left  covers  familiar  ground.  His  critique  of  the 
Quaker  position  and  of  utopianism  is  more 
provocative.  He  is  particularly  incisive  in  the 
discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  advocacy  of 
the  impossible  may  impede  the  attainment  of 
the  possible.”  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:132  My  ’67  240w 
Choice  4:908  O  ’67  160w 

“Although  Professor  Bunzel  argues  that  all 
of  his  prototypical  groups  are  basically  ^len 
to  American  society  in  that  they  reject  the 
ground  rules  of  the  democratic  debate,  he 
in  no  way  regrets  that  they  stand  in  the  wings 
voicing  their  strong  dissents.  Indeed,  he  Insists 
that  such  heterodoxies  are  salutory  (though 
obviously  some  are  more  to  be  encouraged  than 
others).  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  almost  certain  to 
be  labeled  ‘controversial’  In  the  course  of  its 
career.  This  reviewer  found  it  to  be  both 
illuminating  and  clarifying.  Highly  recommended 
for  libraries  generally.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  92:782  F  15  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Kariel 

Nation  204:827  Je  26  ’67  1050w 
“The  anti-politicals  [discussed  here],  ranging 
from  Robert  Welch  to  Stokely  Carmichael  have 
in  common,  the  professor  maintains,  three 
characteristics:  They  are,  first,  morally  ab¬ 
solute  in  their  view  of  man  and  society.  They 
are,  second,  disillusioned  by  the  American 
political  ‘system’  and  the  people  who  run  It 
Finally,  they  refuse  to  play  the  political  game 
according  to  the  rules  and,  hence,  are  in¬ 
effectual.  .  .  .  [His  book]  reads  like  a  Jack 
and  Jill  primer  from  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
what  the  Message  is.  .  .  .  Professor  Bunzel 
obviously  believes  that  the  politics  of  con¬ 
sensus  in  which  a  few  lobbyists  sit  around  the 
White  House  or  a  congressional  committee 
room  making  decisions  is  preferable  to  the 
cacophony  of  the  mob.  It  is  more  orderly  and 
more  efficient.  ...  I  doubt  that  it  has  more 
to  do  with  democracy,  however.”  Richard 
Harwood 

New  Repub  156:24  My  6  ’67  lOOOw 
“Professor  Bunzel  has  succeeded  in  shining 
some  light  into  dusky  corners  of  the  political 
curiosity  shop.  However,  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  role  of  the  scientist  in  anti-politics  would 
be  welcome.  .  .  .  The  reader  may  also  wish 
that  Bunzel  had  put  more  of  himself  into  his 
book  .  .  .  [and]  he  rnlght  have  weighed  the 
possibility  that  the  anti-politicians  may  succeed 
m  ‘taking  over’  one  of  the  major  parties.  .  .  . 
[This  study]  offers  a  formidable  challenge  to 
the  general  reader,  who  will  profit  if  he  can 
bring  to  it  a  background  In  political  science, 
religion,  psychology,  and  sociology.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  [it]  is  a  successful  and  significant  book 
well  worth  the  concentration  one  can  give  to  It.” 
Donald  Young 

Sat  R  50:60  Ap  8  ’67  1160w 


BURANELLI,  VINCENT.  Louis  XIV.  223p  $4  95 

Twayne 

944  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France  66-16123 
In  this  biography,  the  "Sun  King”  "is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  round,  not  as  the  all-lnvlnclble 
man.  nor  the  cold  tyrant,  but  as  a  human 
being  with  certain  gifts  for  diplomacy  and  with 
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BURANELLI,  VINCENT — Continued 
soine  very  ordinary  human  shortcomings.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘Mr.  Buranelli  has  written  a  brief  biography 
sympathetic  to  the  Sun  King,  and  students 
seeking  an  alternative  to  [M.P.l  Ashley’s  some¬ 
what  hostile  introduction  [Louis  XIV  and 
the  Greatness  of  France]  will  find  the  book 
useful.  Specialists,  however,  while  admiring  the 
author’s  references  to  recent  monographic  and 
interpretive  literature,  will  be  less  enthusiastic. 

.  .  .  His  use  of  sources — a  judicious  employment 
of  Saint-Simon,  Dangeau.  the  Correspondance 
administrative,  and  the  King’s  own  Memqires, 
interspersed  with  much  reliance  upon  Sainte- 
Beuve,  W.  H.  Lewis,  Mongrddien,  and  Gaxotte 
— might  have  been  more  selective.  Despite 
these'  qualifications,  there  are  virtues  to  the 
book.”  Raymond  Birn 

Am  Hist  R  72:990  Ap  ‘67  320w 


‘‘[This  book]  is  well  organized  and  well  in¬ 
formed,  but  it  is  poorly  written.  Its  choppy 
paragraphs  make  even  the  description  of  the 
famous  ‘Fete  de  I’lsle  Enchantde’  dull  reading. 
In  this  it  compares  unfavorably  with  the  far 
more  lively  and  well  illustrated  book  by  Vincent 
Cronin  [BRD  1965].  .  .  .  This  biography  does 
present  a  judicious  portrait  and  gives  a  better 
treatment  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the 
monarchy.  The  chronology  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  is  very  useful.  The  bibliography  is 
very  uneven.  .  .  .  Certain  generalizations  are 
rather  disturbing:  to  talk  about  Cartesianism 
as  the  basis  of  Louis’  statecraft  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  him  an  enlightened  despot 
can  be  extremely  misleading  to  an  unprepared 
student.” 

Choice  3:942  D  ‘66  300w 


‘‘This  is  a  serviceable,  scholarly  treatment 
of  a  major  figure  presented  with  clarity  and 
competence.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  a  style 
that  can  be  followed  without  loss  of  interest  by 
a  non-specialist  reader.”  P.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:3204  Je  15  ‘66  250w 


BURCHETT,  WILFRED  G.  Vietnam  North. 
191p  il  $4.95:  pa  $1.85  Int.  pubs. 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict.  1961-  .  Vietnam 
(Democratic  Republic.  1946-  )  66-28970 

The  Australian  journalist  here  offers  a  report 
on  his  ‘‘two  visits  to  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  Februai-y  and  April-May  1966, 
during  w'hich  he  traveled  widely  in  the  North.” 
(Sat  R) 


‘‘[Burchett’s]  account  of  conditions  north  of 
the  17th  Parallel,  where  he  is  anything  but  un¬ 
welcome.  IS  zippy  and  interesting,  though  mark¬ 
edly  slanted.  According  to  Burchett,  the  revo¬ 
lution  sparked  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  has  made  impressive  headway  and  shows 
even  greater  promise  for  the  future.  Unfortu- 
nate]y._  he  does  not  always  distinguish  between 
what  IS  and  what  ideally  might  be.  There  are 
nuggets  here,  but  finding  them  requires  a  care¬ 
ful  search.  ’  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:572  P  1  ’67  140w 
‘‘[This]  is  little  more  than  a  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  tract.  Burchett  writes  well  and  easily:  his  re- 
pm-t  .  .  .  ought  to  be  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while,  even  if  inevitably  tendentious  and  ba¬ 
sically  unreliable.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  the 
economy,  on  education,  health,  and  so  forth,  do 
give  some  insight , into  how  North  Vietnam  has 
ad.iusted  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  text  is  so  overstated,  so  laudatory 
of  everything  the  Communists  are  doing  in  the 
North  and  so_  denunciator^'  of  United  St.ates 
policy  and  action,  as  to  stretch  the  credulity  of 
any  normally  skeptical  reader.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
final  chapter,  on  negotiations  and  the  terms  of 
a  po.ssible  peace  settlement,  is  very  much  worth 
TTn ,  lengthy  talks  with  top 

Hanoi  officials,  including  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong,  it  is  a  ne.ar-classlc  statement  of  the 
hard-line  pO’Sition  and  its  underlving’  rationale 
from  the  Communist  point  of  view/’  Willia^m 
Henderson 

Sat  R  49:32  D  17  ’66  650w 


^  beginning:  poems.  63] 
$4.50;  pa  $1.05  Norton 

66-18081 

Some  of  the  poems  here  collected  have  an 
.different  versions  in  A  World  (BRI 
1964)  and  in  various  magazines. 

‘‘Burford  is  essentially  a  poet  of  understate¬ 
ment  who  repeats  his  technique  to  the  point  o 


monotony.  More  largely,  he  lacks  a  sense  of 
dramatic  intensity.  He  has,  however,  great 
technical  skill:  the  delicacy  of  his  rhythms,  for 
example,  is  especially  admirable.  His  skills, 
particularly  his  rhythms  and  his  diction,  do  fuse 
in  an  original  but  severely  limited  way.  At  his 
best  he  moves  us  to  a  large  consideration  of 
life,  but  he  does  not  typically  bring  us  a  large 
experience  of  life.” 

Choice  4:530  J1  '67  90w 


"This  collection  of  well-proportioned  poems 
shows  that  William  Burford  knows  where  he  is 
going  artistically.  .  .  .  For  poetry  collections.” 
Julia  Morrison 

Library  J  91:4960  O  15  ‘66  120w 
“I  am  Impressed  by  the  precision  of  [Bur- 
ford’sl  form,  the  logic  with  which  it  is  ordered, 
so  as  to  become  a  dimension  in  its  own  right. 
.  .  .  [However,]  I  am  thinking  the  poem  must 
live  by  still  another  logic  than  that  prepared 
for  it  in  advance.  ...  If  Mr.  Burford  were  writ¬ 
ing  only  to  this  measure,  I  would  want  to  praise 
him  for  his  rigorous  mind  and  escape  with  my 
whole  skin,  but  what  do  we  make  of  a  poem 
such  as  ‘Cypris,  Athene’?  .  .  .  This  quiet,  lovely 
presence  .  .  .  convinces  me  that  I  am  in  midst 
of  an  actual  occurrence,  and  if  only  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  it  my  participation  has  brought  me  to 
sense  my  own  being,  my  life  enhanced  by  this 
newly  discovered  relationship.”  David  Ignatow 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  8  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Baker 

Poetry  111:196  D  '67  850w 


BURGER,  CARL.  All  about  cats:  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  William  Bridges.  143p  il  $1.95:  lib  bdg 
$2.37  Random  house 

636.8  Cats — Juvenile  literature  66-7939 

“This  book  covers  the  evolution  of  the  cat, 
classification  and  family  tree,  and  describes  with 
detail  the  best-known  wild  cats  and  domestic 
breeds.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


"Anyone  who  has  ever  been  the  willing  slave 
of  a  domestic  tabby  cat  should  find  [this]  ir¬ 
resistible.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’66 

lOOw 

"Most  of  the  black-and-white  photos  are  very 
good,  although  a  few  do  not  relate  to  the  text. 
The  text  is  easy  to  read,  tending  to  become 
adulatory  when  discussing  cats  as  pets.  Two 
chapters  contain  rather  more  than  most  people 
want  to  know  about  cats’  treatment  through 
the  ages.  More  serious  discussion  of  anatomy 
and  some  drawings  rather  than  the  anecdotes 
scattered  throughout  would  have  made  this  a 
more  valuable  addition  to  the  collection.”  Elena 
Plant 

Library  J  92:1314  Mr  15  ’67  230w 


BURGER,  CHESTER.  Executives  under  fire; 
personal  case  histories  from  the  executive 
jungle.  224p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

658.4  Executives  66-17381 


Based  on  several  hundred  taped  Informal 
interviews  with  executives  in  business,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  military.  Burger  develops  a  theme 
of  extreme  struggle  for  survival  in  executive 
positions.”  (Choice) 


Broad,  sweeping  conclusions  are  presented 
^Prpve  that  executives  need  more  empathy 
if  their  corporate  life  is  to  be  successful.  There 
are  many  lucid,  polarized  opinions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  Presented  which  are  the  antithesis  of 
Whyte’s  Organization  Man  [BRD  1956.] 
Readable,  exciting,  and  with  an  emotionally 
charged  style,_  the  author  portrays  executive 
life  as  a  ‘smwival  of  the  fittest’  situation  to  the 
exclusion  of  much  rationality.  .  .  .  Does  not 
compare  with  documented  works  nor  does  it 
report  on  the  basis  of  experimental  research.  It 
also  does  not  present  anything  near  a  compre¬ 
hensive  workable  model  for  the  practicing 
executive  faced  with  the  job  of  planning  and 
controlling  a  group  toward  the  attainment  of 
objectives  Designed  for  popular  readership,  it 
presents  the  seamy  side  usually  omitted  from 
standard  treatises  on  executives.” 

Choice  4:452  Je  ’67  170w 

^  fascinating  story  Indeed, 
®tyle  of  well-written 
•  The  last  two  chapters  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  positive  and  practical  philosophy 
lor  survival  in  the  executive  jungle.  This  book 
reading  for  all  Junior  execu¬ 
tives,  middle-managers,  and  top  executives  as 
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■wen  as  for  students  and  professors  of  business, 
and  anyone  else  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  people  working  with,  for,  or  over  other 
people.  A  solid  candidate  for  the  outstanding 
business  book  of  1966.”  Charlotte  Qeorgl 
Library  J  91:3201  Je  16  ’66  190w 


burger,  NASH  K.  Confederate  spy:  Rose 
Gre^how.  (Hidden  heroes  ser)  230p 
$4.95  Watts,  F. ;  K.  S.  Giniger 

B  or  92  Greenhow,  Rose  (O’Neal) — Juvenile 
literature  67-12658 

A  biography  of  “the  only  woman  to  give  her 
.19*’  9“®.  Confederacy  while  engaged  on  an 
pracml  mission.  .  .  .  Rose  showed  her  allegiance 
to  the  South  when  as  a  Confederate  spy  she 
outwitted  officials  of  the  Union  Army.”  (Best 
Sell)  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Against  the  ebullient  background  of  the 
tunes  .  .  .  Burger  writes  this  exciting  ‘wai 
story  in  an  intriguingly  suspenseful  style,  por¬ 
traying  his  true-life  characters  in  realistic 
fashion,  not  trying  to  camouflage  their  human 
traits.’ 


Best  Sell  27:143  J1  1  ’67  130w 
‘‘The  author  here  portrays  the  courage,  skill, 
and  intelligence  of  this  truly  Southern  woman 
and  includes  ample  background  on  the  Issues, 
leaders,  and  ideas  of  the  Civil  War  period,  giv¬ 
ing  by  far  the  greatest  coverage  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  the  Confederate  point  of 
view.  This  is  a  fulier,  less  Actionized  biogra¬ 
phy  of  greater  depth  than  Jeanette  Nolan’s  Spy 
for  the  Confederacy  EBRD  1961],  though  less 
smoothly  written  than  the  latter.  The  book’s 
content  and  foi’mat  will  be  acceptable  to  less 
able  readers  in  high  school.  Many  libraries  will 
be  able  to  use  both  biographies.”  E.  M.  Portteus 
Library  J  92:2658  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Graff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  3  ’67  230w 


BURGERS,  J.  M.  Experience  and  conceptual 
activity;  a  philosophical  essay  based  upon  the 
writings  of  A.  N.  Whitehead.  277p  $7.50  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

113  Whitehead,  Alfred  North  65-27234 
The  author  begins  with  three  “chapters  sum¬ 
marizing  some  of  the  key  doctrines  of  the 
philosophy  of  organism.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of 
the  book  deals  with  matter  (characterized  as 
‘everything  that  is  reproduced  during  long 
periods')  and  life  (characterized  by  its  ‘co¬ 
ordination  of  extensive  spontaneity’),  and  .  .  . 
with  the  relation  between  them.  .  .  .  Burgers 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  spontaneity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  living  organisms  arises  as  a  natural 
amplification  of  that  fundamental  conative  and 
valuational  process  (‘conceptual  activity’)  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  present  in  a  rudimentary  form  in 
all  matter.”  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Extremely  valuable  In  terms  of  the  range 
and  variety  of  physical  and  biological  problems 
to  which  Burgers  addresses  the  conceptual  sys¬ 
tem.  Deficient  in  reference  to  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  criticisms  and  Interpretation.s  of  'White- 
head.  .  .  .  Presupposes  a  fairly  .solid  previous 
acquaintance  with  "Whitehead  and  (to  a  lesser 
degree)  with  biological  theory.” 

Choice  3:417  J1  ’66  200w 
“The  great  merit  of  Burgers’  book  is  that  he 
often  manages  to  juxtapose  in  highly  suggestive 
ways  recent  scientific  advances  and  highly  ab¬ 
stract  considerations  deriving  from  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  organism.  CWhitehead  succeeds  in  doing 
this  only  intermittently:  besides  writing  several 
decades  prior  to  the  biological  revolution,  he 
he  seems  to  have  been  largely  ignorant  of  the 
contemporary  quantum  revolution  in  physics.)” 
Robert  Palter 

Science  154:1156  D  2  ’66  860w 
Reviewed  bv  Ian  Stevenson 

Va  Q  R  43:604  summer  ’67  lOOOw 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY,  ed.  Coaching  days  of 
England.  See  Coaching  days  of  England 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY.  The  novel  now:  a 
guide  to  contemporary  fiction.  224p  $5  Norton 
809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism 

67-24015 

Dealing  with  one  hundred  ninety- three  novel¬ 
ists.  “the  book  is  primarily  a  survey  of  English 


and  American  novels  since  World  War  II.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  ‘giants’  of  an  earlier  period 
— James,  Proust.  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Hemingway 
— Burgess  analyzes  a  number  of  writers  who 
belong  to  the  prewar  era  even  though  they 
have  been  active  in  recent  years.  And  he 
[touches]  ...  on  novelists  from  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Newlove 

Book  World  p32  D  3  '67  600w 
“Mr.  Burgess’s  study  of  the  novel  seems  the 
product  of  the  casual  reader  who  wishes  to 
put  his  thoughts  together  to  aid  other  casual 
readers.  His  critical  judgments  seems  to  lack 
a  solid  core.  .  .  .Also,  his  analysis  of  the  great 
‘Moderns,’  especially  D.  H.  Lawrence,  is  too 
pat  to  be  satisfying.  .  .  .  This  book  does  not 
pretend  to  be  definitive;  because  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess’s  relaxed  approach,  it  seems  unsubstan¬ 
tial.”  T.  F.  Simms 

Library  J  92:3642  O  15  ’67  170w 
“Those  who  have  read  the  books  [Burgess] 
discusses  will  find  fresh  insights  even  on  such 
oft  studied  pre-contemporaries  as  Proust,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Joyce.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  still  to 
pass  their  exams  in  modern  literature,  however, 
may  well  become  bewildered.  .  .  .  There  is  little 
or  no  chronolo.g-y  and  often  no  discrimination 
between  the  real  writer  and  his  popular  facsi¬ 
mile.  A  breathless  performance,  with  some 
flashes  of  brilliance  and  perception,  this  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  authoritative  literary  criti¬ 
cism.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  7  ’68  170w 
“Despite  [Burgess’]  recognition  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  classification,  he  commits  mayhem  on 
several  novelists  in  order  to  make  them  fit  into 
his  pigeonholes.  ...  In  spite  of  .  .  .  [this],  the 
book  is  full  of  acute  and  significant  observa¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Again  and  again  he  says  more  in 
a  paragraph  or  a  page  or  at  most  two  pages 
tlian  most  critics  can  say  in  a  long  article. 

.  .  .  I  think  it  might  have  been  better  if  Bur¬ 
gess  had  written  more  about  fewer  people, 
yet  his  having  read  so  widely  is  a  great  asset. 
Notwithstanding  some  unfortunate  omissions, 
his  knowledge  of  the  field  is  tremendous.  Be¬ 
sides  he  has  a  gift  for  making  sharp,  un¬ 
ambiguous  judgments.  Fairly  often  I  disagree 
with  his  opinions,  but  there  is  never  any  doubt 
as  to  where  he  stands.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  50:33  N  25  ’67  1200w 


BURGESS,  ANTHONY,  ed.  A  shorter  Finne¬ 
gans  wake.  See  Joyce.  J. 


BURGESS,  C.  F.,  ed.  The  letters  of  John  Gay. 
See  Gay,  J. 


BURGETT,  DONALD  R.  Currahee!  with  a 
foreword  by  Martin  Blumenson.  192p  maps  $4 
Houghton 

940.54  Normandy,  Attack  on,  1944.  U.S. 

Army.  101st  Division.  "World  War,  1939- 

1945 — Personal  narratives  66-22962 

The  title  is  the  battle  cry  of  the  506th  Regi¬ 
ment,  101st  Airborne  Division.  The  author 
describes  his  training  as  a  paratrooper  and 
details  his  first  combat  experience.  “He  was 
dropped  into  Normandy  a  few  hours  before  D 
Day  in  the  terrain  behind  Utah  Beach.”  (New 
Yorker) 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colbv 

Best  Sell  27:197  Ag  15  ’67  700w 
“As  [Martin]  Blumenson  concedes  [in  the  in¬ 
troduction],  some  of  the  incidents  recounted 
fall  under  the  suspicion  that  memory,  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  a  private’s  view,  or  both  have  be¬ 
trayed  Burgett.  Still,  the  book  has  a  direct¬ 
ness  and  unaffectedness  that  ring  true.  The 
clarity  of  the  combat  descriptions  is  beyond 
that  achieved  by  many  professional  writers. 
Henceforth  these  recollections  will  figure 
prominently  among  the  sources  cited  by  his¬ 
torians  of  World  War  II.” 

Choice  4:1026  N  ’67  210w 
“This  autobiographical  account  portrays.  In 
colorful,  humorous  and  sad  detail,  one  soldier’s 
life.  .  .  .  Written  many  3'^ears  after  World 
War  II,  this  work  has  a  mature  tone  that 
shows  the  character  of  combat  unemotionally 
but  with  candor  and  pride  in  a  military  unit. 
.  .  .  For  many  ex-paratroopers  of  World  War  TI. 
this  book  will  rekindle  many  memories;  for 
the  general  citizen,  old  and  young  alike,  it  has 
a  general  relevance  because  of  the  present  con¬ 
flict  in  "Yietnam.  Recommended  for  general 
collections.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  92:1005  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
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BURGETT,  D.  R. — Continued) 

“[This]  should  he  of  Interest  to  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  propagandist  as  well_  as  the  war 
historian.  .  .  .  One  of  its  virtues  is  its  youth¬ 
ful  point  of  view.  It  reads  almost  like  a  diary 
with  none  of  the  regrets  or  second  thoughts 
of  middle  age.  It  is  an  ingenuous  tale  un¬ 
encumbered  by  morality  or  squeamishness.  .  .  . 
[Burgett]  experiences  enough  harrowing  and 
exciting  action  for  half  a  dozen  men.  .  .  .  Allow¬ 
ing  that  the  incredible  Is  not  uncommon  in  the 
bedlam  of  battle  so  many  instances  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  some  readers.  Even  so  the 
merits  of  this  book  are  considerable.  ‘Cur- 
rahee!’  is  an  absorbing  account,  documenting 
one  of  the  most  tragic  facts  of  war:  that  the 
burden  of  battle  falls  on  the  young  and  In¬ 
nocent.”  John  Toland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Je  18  ’67  860w 


“[The]  description  of  combat  ...  is  a  naked 
recital  of  horror  and  organized  madness,  and 
it  is  compelling  because  it  makes  one  realize 
that  any  young  man  can  be  trained  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  and  can  emerge,  after  the  job 
is  done,  without  any  apparent  lasting  spiritual 
or  emotional  scars — a  chilling  thought.” 

New  Yorker  43:151  Je  10  '67  160w 


TLS  p866  S  28  ’67  600w 


BURKE,  EDMUND.  The  correspondence  of 
Edmund  Burke;  lOv;  v5,  July  1782-June  1789; 
ed.  by  Holden  Furber,  with  the  assistance 
of  P.  J.  Marshall.  496p  $12  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

B  or  92  (68-5615) 

This  volume  covers  the  period  when  “Burke 
wais  increasingly  occupied  with  Indian  affairs 
and.  in  particular,  with  the  Impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  By  1789.  Burke’s  indigna¬ 
tion  at  British  misconduct  in  India  had  taken 
the  form  of  an  implacable  determination  to 
win  victory  for  his  cause.  His  letters  indicate 
that  he  was  motivated  by  something  much 
deeper  than  personal  pique  or  political  ex¬ 
pediency.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  volume 
“contains  268  Burke  letters.  130  of  which  are 
new.  Also  included  are  eighty  letters  to  Burke, 
sixty-two  in  print  for  the  first  time.”  (Ann 
Am  Acad)  Index.  For  previous  volumes  see 
BED  1959.  1960.  and  1964. 


“[This  volume]  is  rich  in  biographical  de¬ 
tail  but  less  fruitful  of  information  tliat 
would  yield  new  evaluations  of  Burke  as  a 
public  man.  'rhere  is  ahuost  nothing  new 
about  Ireland:  there  is  not  a  word  m  the 
correspondence  about  the  Irish  trade  bills 
of  1785.  ...  If  this  volume  makes  clear  that 
Indian  business  and  the  impeachment,  taken 
as  one,  was  the  overriding  single  public  issue 
in  Burke’s  mind  in  this  period,  and  if  the 
letters  tell  much  about  procedures  and  tactics 
relating  to  it.  they  yield  little  that  is  sub¬ 
stantive  except  to  strengthen  the  judgment 
(I  agree  with  the  editors)  that  in  the  Indian 
business  Burke  was  sincere  even  when  wrong. 
.  .  .  As  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 

grand  enterprise,  the  footnotes  are  exceptionally 
Informative,  the  editing,  superb.”  C.  B.  Cone 
Am  Hist  R  71:1338  J1  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  A.  F.  Havighurst 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:199  N  ’66  GOOw 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Sedgwick 

Engl  Hist  R  82:176  Ja  ’67  200w 
“Burke  has  his  eye  on  the  play  of  public 
Issues,  but  in  reading  his  correspondence  we 
have  our  eye  on  Burke  backstage:  the  danger 
is  that  the  private  Burke  now  published  be 
taken  for  the  public  Burke.  Apart  from  the  1784 
election  and  the  Regency  Crisis,  the  grand 
issue  for  Burke  in  this  period  was  India:  and 
what  we  learn  of  Burke  on  India  in  this 
book  is,  through  no  fault  of  the  editor  or  of 
Burke,  remarkably  less  than  what  can  be 
learned  from  just  one  of  his  many  writings 
and  speeches  on  India.  .  .  .  While  this  book  is 
indispensable  to  every  Burke  library,  it  is 
useful  mainly  to  the  historian  as  he  prepares 
his  analysis  of  the  public  issues.  Indeed,  this 
excellent  edition  of  Burke’s  correspondence  is 
justified  chiefly  as  preparation  for  a  critical 
edition  of  Burke’s  writings  and  speeches.”  H. 
C.  Mansfield 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:673  D  ’66  700w 
“There  really  is  a  great  deal  of  deplorable 
stuff  in  Burke’s  correspondence.  .  .  .  The  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  really  is  remarkable.  .  .  . 
You  are  made  to  feel  how  precarious  was 
Burke’s  personal  and  political  life,  how  near 
he  must  have  been  to  that  sudden  fall  from  pa¬ 
tronage  which  might  have  made  posterity  think 
of  him  as  just  one  more  adventurer.  .  .  .  Still 


it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  years  1789  and  1790  makes  enthralling  read¬ 
ing  to  every  political  historian,  to  every  poli¬ 
tical  scientist,  to  evei-yone  to  whom  a  book  of 
genius  has  an  appeal,  whatever  his  doctrine 
may  be.  .  .  .  The  man  and  his  society,  his  cri¬ 
tics,  contemners,  and  the  abjectly  devoted  ad¬ 
mirers,  almost  come  to  life.  Sadly  it  has  to  be 
said,  nevertheless,  that  neither  Edmund  Burke, 
the  events,  the  subject  nor  the  generation  ever 
inspire  any  real  affection  In  the  reader.” 

TLS  pl083  N  16  ’67  400w 


BURKE,  FRECi  G.,  jt.  ed.  The  transformation 
of  East  Africa.  See  Diamond,  S. 


BURKE,  JOHN  G.  Origins  of  the  science  of 
crystals.  198p  U  $6.60  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
648  Crystallography  66-13584 

The  author  “traces  the  development  of  crys¬ 
tallography  and  ideas  on  the  structure  of 
matter  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  tlie 
late  19th  century.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  work  of  Abbd  Plaily,  his  unifying  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  integrant  molecule  and  the  laws 
of  decrement,  and  their  later  revision  as  a 
result  of  chemical,  optical  and  symmetry  con¬ 
siderations.”  (Choice)  Appendixes  present  some 
of  Hatiy’s  work  in  the  field.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Burke  believes  that  his  study  gives  strong 
support  to  the  central  thesis  of  [T.  S.]  Kuhn. 
The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  [BRD 
1963],  that  the  progress  of  science  is  not  by 
gradual  accumulation  and  analysis  of  fact,  but 
by  a  stepwise  preoccupation  with  paradigms 
or  models  that  are  proposed,  developed  and 
defended,  then  modified  or  discarded  in  favor 
of  new  paradigms.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
clear  and  nontechnical,  yet  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  crystal  properties  will  be  helpful. 
.  .  .  No  comparable  work.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  college  and  university  libraries.” 

Choice  4:187  Ap  ’67  160w 
“[This]  book  is  a  very  readable  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed  work  of  scholarship  supported 
by  generous  reference  to  original  sources  and 
an  extensive  bibliography.  It  will  find  its  au¬ 
dience  among  scientists  and  historians  of  sci¬ 
ence.”  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  91:5411  N  1  ’66  140w 


BURKE,  KENNETH.  Language  as  symbolic 
action:  essays  on  life,  literature,  and  method. 
5l4p  $l0  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

801  Literature  66-27655 

These  pieces  “attempt  to  define  and  track 
down  the  implications  of  the  term  ‘symbolic 
action,’  and  to  show  how  the  marvels  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  language  look  when  considered  from 
that  point  of  view.  These  essays  are  intended 
to  exemplify  a  theory  of  language,  a  philosophy 
of  language  based  on  that  theory,  and  methods 
of  analysis  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  and  the  philosophy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Hartman 

Book  Week  p9  J1  2  ’67  1200w 
Choice  4:977  N  ’67  130w 


“Much  of  the  material  collected  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  appeared  in  other  publications  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1966.  and  the  new  material  does 
not  significantly  modify  our  evaluation  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  contextual  critics.  In 
spite  of  such  admonitions  as  ‘terministic,’ 
‘dramatistic,  ’  or  ‘scientistic.’  Mr.  Burke  puts 
the  reader  to  great  effort  to  know  just  what 
context  he  is  working  in.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
liveliest  section  of  the  book  is  ‘Medium  as 
“Message,’’  an  essay  in  which  the  critic  points 
out  some  inadequacies  of  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
Understanding  Media.”  W.  W.  Waring 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  16  ’67  120w 
“  [Kenneth  Burke]  has  often  been  accused  of 
^^t^.bemg  interested  in  literature,  and  the 
rniddle  section  of  this  monster  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  his  engagement  with  the  text  is, 
at  the  best,  routine.  ...  In  the  longest  chap¬ 
ter.  A  Dramatistic  View  of  the  Origins  of  Lan¬ 
guage  ,_  he  really  does  offer  a  fruitful  way  of 
discussing  the  role  of  negation  in  the  verbal 
encounter  with  experience.  But  that  Is  60  pages 
of  600,  and  the  remainder  is  little  more 
than  the  sublimation  of  common  sense  In  the 
verbiage  wim  which  he  has  surrounded  him¬ 
self.  John  Goode 

New  Statesman  73:666  My  12  ’67  290w 
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‘‘The  first  part  [of  this  book]  propounds  a 
definition  of  man  .  .  .  expounded  with  the  aid 
of  reflections  which  would  be  delightful  even 
n  they  were  less  significant  than  they  are. 
Burke  is  not  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  rhetorician, 
for  nothing.  In  the  second  part  he  moves  Into 
an  analysis  of  specific  works;  Corlolanus  .  .  . 
the  Qrestela  .  .  .  the  poems  of  Theodore 

Roethke  and  ‘William  Carlos  Williams.  Some  of 
these,  studies  are  extraordinarily  perceptive, 
especially  the  material  on  Shakespeare  and 
Forster.  The  third  part  of  the  book  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  essays  on  symbolism.  Of 
these,  the  longest  and  the  most  Important  Is 
an  essay  on  the  origins  of  language.  .  .  .  The 
ohject  is  enlightenment,  contemplation,  good 
will;  not  a  place  in  which  to  sink  to  rest,  but 
a  condition  of  maximum  consciousness.” 

TLS  p508  Je  8  ’67  650w 


BURKE,  KENNETH.  Towards  a  better  life; 
being  a  series  of  epistles,  or  declamations. 
2d  ed  219p  $4.96  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 


66-13268 


This  novel,  "first  published  in  1932  [BRD 
1932],  13  reprinted  with  a  preface  and 

helpful  'arguments’  by  the  author  prefixed 
(o  la  Milton)  to  each  chapter.  ...  In  shape 
it  is  a  series  of  monologues,  .  .  .  articulated, 
perhaps  as  imaginary  letters,  from  a  worldly 
ascetic  (John  Neal)  to  his  perhaps-teinpor- 
arily  successful  rival  (Anthony)  for  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  lady  named  Florence.  The  in¬ 
terlocutor  .  .  .  finds  temporary  solace  in  the 
arms  of  another  lady  named  Genevieve,  briefly 
encounters  Florence  again  after  a  long 
estrangement,  and  concludes  his  soliloquy  .  .  . 
[with]  a  dim  hope  that  the  darkness  Is  only 
a  prelude  to  some  sort  of  rebirth.”  (N  Y  Rev 
of  Books) 


Choice  4;160  Ap  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

Encounter  29;78  O  '67  4350w 

"Burke’s  manner  is  a  kind  of  masquerade, 
a  dance  of  artifice,  which  masks  a  grotesque 
inner  life  of  great  violence  and  brutality. 
This  dialectic  of  doubleness  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  novel;  In  the  title;  in  the 
divided  self  of  the  protagonist,  .Tohn  Neal; 
in  the  paired  opposites  of  men  (John  Neal 
and  Anthony)  and  women  (Florence  and 
Genevieve);  in  the  two  basic  settings;  and  in 
the  irony  of  counter-effects.  .  .  .  From  the 
language  of  doubleness,  then,  must  come  the 
terminology  for  any  full  discussion  of  Towards 
a  Better  Life.  Polarity,  punning,  dialectic, 
otherness,  .  .  .  ambiguity,  paradox,  division 
and  rebirth — these  are  some  of  the  terms  one 
would  have  to  use  to  apprehend  and  render 
the  substance  and  specific  life  of  this  lyric 
novel,  .  .  .  [which]  must  be  understood,  some¬ 
what  ironically,  as  pointing  the  way  toward  a 
better  life  by  showing  one  how  not  to  get  there. 

.  .  .  Thoughtful  readers  in  1966  are  too  so¬ 
phisticated — thanks  in  part  to  Burke — to  take 
the  novel  solely  upon  its  own  terms.”  W.  H. 
Ru©ck6rt 

Nation  203;648  D  12  ’66  760w 


"Behind  a  stately  series  of  formulas  and 
facades,  the  narrator’s  intelligence  twists  and 
equivocates  under  the  pressure  of  personal 
needs;  he  really  is  in  search  of  a  better  life, 
or  at  least  a  possible  one.  .  .  A  book  so 

absorbed  with  style  and  stylization  had  better 
be  well-written.  Mr.  Burke’s  prose  .  .  .  dis¬ 
plays  here  a  translucent  elegance  and  humor, 
but  the  novel  isn’t  .lust  fine  writing.  It  is, 
in  addition,  beautifully  expressive  writing,  with 
a  vein  of  mockery  at  work  under  the  formal 
turns  of  phrase.  .  .  .  [The  hero’s]  agile  wit 
and  Insight  into  psychological  gamesmanship 
are  Mr.  Burke’s  own.  .  .  .  [This  novel]  is 
likely  to  count  more.  In  future  histories  of 
American  literature,  than  any  given  dozen 
of  its  soggier  contemporaries.”  R.  M.  Adams 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7;31  O  20  ’66  lOOOw 


“Generically.  the  work  is  an  essay  In  the  Grot¬ 
esque,  a  genre  which  lives  by  declining  the 
diverse  invitations  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
Farce  on  the  ground  that  It  is  not  yet  ready 
for  assimilation.  Alternatively,  the  Grotesque 
is  a  method  of  avoiding  Tragedy  by  dragging 
its  crippled  body  ambiguously  toward  Comedy 
now  and  Farce  again,  offering  no  promises  of 
fidelity.  The  enterprise  is  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  imagery  at  once  hilarious  and  sick.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  beautifully  written.  Style  in  Mr. 
Burke’s  novel  Is,  psychologically,  a  way  of 
lifting  one’s  Depression;  morally,  a  refusal  to 
abandon  the  imagination  in  an  abandoned  time.” 

TLS  pl41  F  23  ’67  340w 


BURKE,  T.  PATRICK,  ed.  The  'Word  In  his¬ 
tory;  the  St  Xavier  symposium.  180p  $4.60 
Sheed 

230  Theology  66-27671 

Contents;  Theology  and  anthropology,  by 
Karl  Rahner;  Nature  and  grace,  by  Henri  de 
Lubac;  Faith  functioning  in  human  self-under¬ 
standing,  by  E.  Schillebeeckx;  The  principal 
problem  for  Protestant  theology  today,  oy 
Joseph  Sittler;  The  church  and  the  world,  by 
J.  B.  Metz;  Christianity  and  non-Christian 
religions,  by  Jean  Dani61ou;  'Phe  framework  of 
Catholic -Protestant  disagreement,  by  G.  A. 
Lindbeck;  Freedom  in  the  church,  by  Alexander 
Schmemann;  Institutionalized  religion,  by  Yves 
Congar;  Understanding  the  real  presence,  by 
Charles  Davis. 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Bastian 

America  116;472  Mr  25  ’67  450w 
"Besides  dealing  with  major  issues  facing  the 
Catholic  Church  today,  almost  every  essay  is 
of  excellent  quality.  .  .  .  Valuable  and  reward¬ 
ing  reading  for  any  serious  college  student.” 
Choice  4;996  N  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Goetz 

Christian  Century  84;694  My  24  ’67  200w 
“  ‘The  Theological  Task  Confronting  the 
Church  Today,’  the  central  theme  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  St.  Xavier  Symposium,  Chicago, 
March  31  to  April  4,  1966,  is  developed  by  ten 
scholars,  two  Protestant,  seven  Catholic  and 
one  Orthodox:  theologians  with  earned  recog¬ 
nition  for  competence,  originality,  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  .  .  .  Each  paper  shows  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  knowledge,  a  wholesome.  Intelligent 
respect  for  the  past,  a  great  regard  for  accurate 
definition  of  terms,  an  unfettered  Intellectual 
freedom,  and  a  genuine  zest  for  theological  ex¬ 
ploration  and  discovery.  .  .  .  [The  presenta¬ 
tion]  a  delightful  intellectual  stimulus,  yields 
its  fruit  to  the  reflective,  discriminating  adult 
reader  who  relishes  careful,  precise,  sustained 
thinking  on  religious  topics.  ...  It  Is  highly 
recommended.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  92:118  Ja  1  ’67  300w 
"The  ‘"Word’  of  the  title  is  the  Logos,  and 
the  ten  essays  that  make  up  this  volume  deal 
with  the  futuristic  concerns  of  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  .  .  .  The  central  concern  Is  now  to  bring 
man  and  God  together  in  history.  .  .  .  Oqe  is 
impressed  by  the  insights  of  George  Llndbeck’s 
paper  on  the  framework  of  CathoUc-Protestant 
disagreement.  Yet  Incomparably  the  best  essay 
of  all  is  J.  B.  Metz’s  offering  of  the  Church  and 
the  world.  It  combines  stringent  organizational 
discipline  in  its  thesis  with  dazzling  brilliance 
in  execution.  It  is  by  itself  worth  the  price  of 
the  book,  and  almost  compensates  one  for 
having  to  wade  through  Father  Davis’  mon¬ 
otonies.”  E.  H.  'Wall 

Nat  R  19:155  F  7  ’67  300w 


BUR  LAND,  C.  A.  The  gods  of  Mexico.  219p 

pi  maps  $6.95  Putnam 

299  Indians  of  Mexico — Religion  and  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Mexico — Religion.  Mexico — Civilization 

66-20267 

Basing  his  work  on  archeology,  the  ancient 
Mexican  religious  codices,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  post-conquest  missionaries,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  an  historical  survey  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mexico  from  earliest  times  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  He  describes  the  structure 
of  Aztec  society  and  Its  religious  hierarchy; 
gives  an  account  of  Mexican  art  and  prophecy; 
and  concludes  with  an  evaluation  of  early 
Mexican  civilization.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"This  book  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  student;  however.  It 
provides  an  excellent  summary  for  tlie  spe¬ 
cialist.”  F.  L.  Cinquemanl 

Library  J  92:2414  Je  15  ’67  180w 
"It  is  astonishing  that  anyone  could  tread  so 
carefully  through  the  quicksands  of  Mexican 
theology  as  has  C.  A.  Burland  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  complexity  of  his  task  is  incredi¬ 
ble:  he  has  attempted  to  organize  and  to  clari¬ 
fy  what  little  Is  actually  known  about  the  sev¬ 
eral  thousand-year-old  religions  of  ancient  Mex¬ 
ico.  ...  In  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Burland  attempts 
to  relate  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs,  with  its 
brutality  and  ‘terrifying  system  of  ritual,’  to 
the  ‘insane  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  world  in  re¬ 
cent  years.'  It  is  at  this  point  that  his  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  development  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligions  of  Mexico  takes  a  dubious  turn.  How¬ 
ever,  these  personal  conclusions  in  no  way  de¬ 
tract  from  tlm  brilliant  work  which  precedes 
them.”  I.  R.  Blacker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ap  30  ’67  900w 
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BURLAND,  C.  A. — Continued 

"Mr.  Bui-lancl's  achievement  in  his  new  study 
of  Mexican  religion  is  to  lead  us  within,  and 
show  us  not  only  how  it  worked  but  also  why 
it  worked  as  well  as  it  did.  .  .  .  [HeJ  has 
succeeaed  in  illummating  not  only  Mexican  re¬ 
ligion  but  also  pre-Columbian  society  as  a 
whole.  His  asides,  as  on  the  puritan  Aztec 
attitude  towards  sex,  are  almost  as  interesting 
as  his  main  themes,  inevitably  his  book  is 
mostly  about  the  Aztecs.  .  .  .  There  are  one  or 
two  minor  slips,  .  .  .  also  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  proofreading  eri'ors.  Mr.  Hurland 
writes  with  ease,  iearnmg  and  occasional  elo¬ 
quence.  His  booK  will  be  of  profit  and  pleasure 
to  knowledgeable  and  unknowledgeable  alike. 
For  those  who  have  struggled  with  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  pictures  in  the  surviving  religious 
Codices,  -  or  vainly  tried  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  pre-Columbian  artefacts,  this  book  brings 
more  than  hope.  It  provides  the  tools  for  work¬ 
ing  out  the  answers.” 

TLS  pil6a  Ap  27  '67  1150w 


In  spite  of  the  plethora  of  books  on  Franklin, 
this  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  collec¬ 
tions.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1614  Ap  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
“The  book  gives  a  full  and  dramatic  picture 
of  the  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  statesmen  with  whom  Franklin 
negotiated  or  battled  on  three  continents.  Es¬ 
pecially  interesting  is  the  chapter  entitled 
‘World  War,’  which  describes  the  Intricate 
power  struggle  in  Europe  that  revolved  around 
the  peace  treaty  between  England  and  America, 
a  struggle  partially  based  on  the  secret  treaty 
between  Franc^  and  Spain  concerning  the  res¬ 
titution  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  For  young 
adults.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:74  Mr  18  '67  IlOw  [TA] 


BURNE,  GLENN  S.,  ed.  &  tr.  Selected  writ¬ 
ings.  See  Gourmont,  R.  de 


BURLAND,  C.  A.  The  magical  arts;  a  short 
history.  196p  U  $5  Horizon  press 
133  Occult  sciences — ^History  66-25192 

The  author  sketches  “the  development  of 
the  occult  sciences,  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  mid-20th  Century.  .  .  .  including  herbalism, 
astrology,  cheiromancy,  animism,  witchcraft, 
folklore,  telepathy,  land]  voodoolsm.”  (Hlbrary 
J )  Index. 


‘‘[This  history]  is  drawn  in  strokes  so  broad 
that  little  more  than  an  outline  can  be  gained 
from  It.  The  whole  field  of  the  ‘magical  arts’ 
...  is  rapidly  covered.  Some  of  the  material, 
such  as  the  description  of  fairyland  in  Shake¬ 
speare's  plays,  is  admirably  concise.  Other 
passages  are  compressed  to  the  point  of  being 
cryptic.  This  is  neither  an  Introduction  for  the 
novice  nor  a  grimoire  for  the  practitioner,  but 
a  summary  and  review  for  the  initiate.  Recom¬ 
mended,  therefore,  only  for  libraries  which  make 
a  point  of  acquiring  everything  on  magic.” 
A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  92:589  F  1  ’67  130w 

"[The  author’s]  idiosyncratic  personality — 
cheerful,  avuncular,  very  matter-of-fact  in 
dealing  with  the  supernatural — permeates  every 
page  of  this  book.  In  spite  of  an  arch,  rambling 
style  .  .  .  The  Magical  Arts  is  fundamentally 
sane  m  its  approach,  and  manages  to  get  across 
a  surprising  amount  of  piecemeal  information. 
(Here,  however,  the  total  lack  of  documentation 
—no  references,  no  bibliography,  and  a  very 
sketchy  index — ^will  prove  a  handicap  to  any 
reader  desirous  of  reading  farther  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.)  .  .  .  [Too  much]  is  a  mere  anecdotal  rag¬ 
bag,  without  shape  or  real  direction.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Borland]  also  touches  on  a  great  deal  that 
scarcely  qualifies  as  magic  in  the  strict  sense  at 
all. 

TLS  p602  J1  6  '67  600w 


BURLINGAME,  ROGER.  Benjamin  Franklin: 
envoy  extraordinary.  255p  il  $5.75  Coward- 
McCann 


B  or  92  Franklin,  Benjamin 


67-10561 


A  “survey  that  explains  achievements  of  a 
great  American  over  a  30-year  period,  including 
.England  in  the  interests  of 
William  Penn’s  heirs  and  Franklin’s  sojourn 
at  the  French  court  in  quest  of  an  ally  during 
the  Amerman  Revolution.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  author  writes  straightforward  prose 
recent  scholarship  and  adding  a  dasli 
of  spice  from  Franklin  s  endlessly  amusing  cor- 
respon^dence.  Yet  Burlingame’s  Franklin  is  not 
all  wit  and  aphorism,  but  at  times  is  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  rhetorical  flourishes  as  nonsensical 
as  decanal  effusions  of  a  later  age.  Most  of  the 
high  points  are  included.  .  .  .  The  author  fre¬ 
quently  resorts  to  condensation  and  simplifi¬ 
cation,  but  unhappily  he  fails  to  suggest  the 
complexities  underlying  these  easy  statements 
Nonetheless,  for  the  general  reader,  Burling^e 
offers  a  brief,  balanced  view  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dorial  years.”  A.  C.  Land  amoassa 

Am  Hist  R  73:214  O  ’67  300w 

‘‘.Benjamin  Franklin,  a  man  of  social  and 
political  acumen.  Is  written  of  in  this  excellent 
book  with  clearness  and  devotion.  This  is  easily 
the  first  biography  of  him  for  young  Americana 
to  read  and  study.  It  is  especiallv^“tfuSSI 
for  the  youn^  who  Ipok  forward  to  living  abro^ 


BURNETT,  CALVIN.  Objective  drawing  tech¬ 
niques:  new  approaches  to  perspective  and  in¬ 
tuitive  space.  224p  il  $12  Reinhold 
742  Perspective.  Drawing  66-14431 

‘‘The  author,  an  illustrator,  painter,  and  print- 
maker,  now  teaching  graphics  at  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  presents  a  textbook  in  drawing 
techniques  for  art  students.  .  .  .  Topics  include 
perspective,  ‘binocular  vision,’  ‘cones  of  vision,’ 
cubes,  measuring  points,  ‘oblique  and  inclined 
planes,  light  and  shadows,  grids  and  diagonal 
work,  and  a  little  anatomical  study.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


A.  student  interested  in  learning  linear  per¬ 
spective  may  find  a  book  such  as  this  his  best 
available  source  of  instruction.  A  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  book  over  others  on  the  subject 
lies  in  Its  updating  of  illustrations,  although  the 
text  accornpanying  the  many  diagrams  seems 
unnecessarily  lengthy  and  abstruse  when  com¬ 
pared  with  [Ernest  Ralph]  Norling’s  Perspec¬ 
tive  Made  Easy  [BRD  1940].  The  many  stu¬ 
dent  drawings,  while  making  their  point,  are 
often  low  in  esthetic  quality  and  the  inclusion 
ot  one  drawing  in  particular,  a  grossly  inept 
nude  described  as  ‘academic,’  is  unfortunate.” 

Choice  4:32  Mr  ’67  150w 

“’The  vocabulary,  conceptions,  and  techniques 
employed  are  for  college  level  students.  .  .  . 
Information  is  given  in  a  patient,  thorough 
fashion  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  dia¬ 
grams  accompanying  the  text.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  numerous  other  drawing  introductions 
(some  paperbound)  which  are  much  less  expen- 
sive.  This  one  is  recommended  for  its  coverage. 
Illustrations,  and  bibliography  to  academic  and 
specialized  libraries.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:5943  D  1  ’66  IlOw 


®|JRNE'TT,  HALLIE.  The  boarders  in  the 
Rue  Madame;  nine  Gallic  tales.  224p  $4.50 
Morrow 


Pension  du  Coeur  is  the  setting  for 
these  stories  of  American  expatriates  in  Paris, 
several  of  the  stories  were  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  Story  Magazine. 


iteviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  26:255  O  15  ’66  600w 

•  •  ■  vary  J^n  mood  and  theme: 
light  .sophistication  in  "The  Lady  from  the 
cape  or  uooa  Hope,  sensitivity  in  ‘The  Sum- 
^  .jf^^ero.’  pathos  in  ‘Heart  is  a 

Masculine  Noun,’  alienation  in  ‘Death  in  a 
Beauty  Parlor.’  and  horror  in  ‘Judgment  in 

relationships  vibrate 

Shirley  "McPherson'"*^  ^^® 

Library  J  91:4970'  O  15  ’66  90w 

‘■[These  stories]  are  unified  by  their  leit- 
which  offers  shelter  and  fodder 
J^erican.s  who  venture  through 
Mrs.  Burnett’s  Paris.  They  are  also  charac- 

that  makes 
at  any  moment  he  will 
come  upon  Paul  Henreid  smoking  two  ciga- 
rett^.  .  .  One  of  the  more  successful  stories 

J®  Masculine  Noun,’  wherein  a 
Ru.s.sian  emigrd  discovers  an 

niopgh  ^®rr^®  a  heartless  teaser,  al- 

chararte^^  TP?!?!.  malnutrition  of 

cnaracier.  unlike  so  many  writers  MrQ 

Burnett  s  feelings  toward  her  characters  are . 
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marked  by  kindness  and  sympathy.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  positive  sentiments  were  not 
put  into  sturdier  vessels.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  11  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Hall 

Sat  R  49:33  O  29  '66  500w 


BURNINGHAM,  JOHN.  CannonbaU  Simp; 
written  and  ii.  by  John  Burninghani.  unp 
$3.95  Bobbs 

Dogs — Stories  67-21477 

"Simp,  a  fat  little  black  dog  is  abandoned 
by  her  owner.  Alone  and  hungry.  Simp  ex¬ 
plores  her  surroundings  and  eventually  wanders 
into  a  circus  where  she  is  befriended  by  a 
troubled  clown.  It  seems  that  his  act — firing 
a  ball  from  a  cannon  through  a  paper  hoop — 
is  no  longer  popular.  .  .  .  Simp  finds  a  solution 
to  both  their  problems  when  she  decides  to 
substitute  for  the  cannonball.  .  .  Preschool  to 

grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  50w 
“This  Simp  is  among  the  blobbiest,  least 
adorable  dogs  in  all  children's  literature — a 
black,  fat  she-mongrel  with  a  stump  of  a  tail, 
who  .  .  .  wanders  miserably  through  life  till 
she  happens  into  the  wagon  of  a  down-in-the- 
jnouth  circus  clown  (looking  remarkably  like 
Kukla  from  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie).  .  .  .  The 
sad-funny  tale  is  enhanced  by  Mr.  Burning- 
ham’s  strong,  if  rudimentary,  drawing  style.” 
Richard  Kluger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p6  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  120w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  '67 
50w 

Horn  Bk  43:740  D  ’67  90w 
“Sprightly  illustiations,  many  full-page,  by 
an  award-winning  British  author-artist  provide 
a  sophisticated  and  refreshing  accompaniment 
to  an  entertaining  story  which  should  appeal  to 
the  young  reader  and  younger  listener  as  well.” 
Joan  Sragow 

Library  J  92:3837  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:159  D  16  ’67  250w 
“The  illustrations  .  .  .  are  better  in  this  case 
than  the  text;  sophisticated,  witty,  nice 
colour.” 

TLS  pl083  N  24  ’66  60w 


BURNINGHAM,  JOHN.  John  Burningham’s 
ABC.  unp  col  il  $4.95  Bobbs 

Alphabet  books 

The  author  of  Trubloff;  the  Mouse  Who 
Wanted  to  Play  the  Balalaika  (BRD  1965) 
has  written  and  illustrated  an  alphabet  book 
in  which  “the  initial  letters  and  the  words  they 
accompany  face  full-page  .  .  .  illustrations 

which  range  from  .  .  .  pictures  of  single  ob¬ 
jects  (apple,  sun)  to  multi-figured  depictions  of 
plurals  (pigs)  and  collectives  (jungle).  .  .  . 
Preschool  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


“[This!  is  one  of  those  alphabet  books  with 
endless  talking  possibilities — a  sort  of  juvenile 
conversation  piece.  H  is  for  house,  and  there 
are  one-story,  two-story,  three-story  houses; 
houses  with  one  chimney,  houses  with  two; 
houses  with  lots  of  windows  to  count.  And  the 
dogs — under  D  of  course,  Mr.  Burningham 
doesn’t  play  tricks  even  with  the  less  easy 
letters — are  standing,  sitting,  stretching,  walk¬ 
ing,  sleeping.  .  .  .  And  all  this  in  rich,  subtle 
colors.”  P  M.  Dal  try 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  '67 
220w 


Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:2643  J1  '67  GOw 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p52  My  7  ’67  70w 


“This  stunning  alphabet  book  follows  the 
usual  pattern  of  page  layout  but  is  still  original 
in  conception  and  imaginative  in  execution. 
The  simple  yet  elegant  lettering  has  been 
especially  designed.  .  .  .  The  verso  pages  are 
each  a  different  background  color:  the  recto 
pages  are  a  variable  joy,  some  pages  being 
pure  design,  others  striking  and  colorful  paint¬ 
ings  in  bold  style,  still  others  verging  on  car¬ 
toons.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Je  17  ’67  70w 


BURNS,  SIR  ALAN,  ed.  Parliament  as  an  ex¬ 
port  [by]  Sir  Hilary  Blood  [and  others).  271p 
$7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

328  Legislative  bodies.  Commonwealth  of 
Nations — l^olitics  [66-73746] 

In  these  essays  the  “main  focus  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  Commonwealth  countries  have 
adopted  the  parliamentary  system  of  Great 
Britain.  The  essayists  include  civil  servants, 
politicians,  and  scholars.”  (Choice) 


“Most  of  the  writers  are  not  particularly 
sanguine  about  the  development  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions  in  the  developing  areas.  In 
fact,  Brogan  has  written  a  very  persuasive 
piece  on  the  applicability  of  the  presidential 
system  for  the  African  nations,  in  which  he 
notes  the  many  similarities  of  the  immediate 
post  colonial  situation  which  the  CJ.S.  of  1789 
and  the  African  nations  of  today  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  .  .  .  While  some  of  the  essays  in  this 
book  are  quite  interesting  and  readable — Ivor 
Buhner- Thomas  on  party  systems,  John  Fletch- 
er-Cooke  on  executive-legislative  relationships, 
Brogan  on  the  presidential  system — there  are 
other  essays  which  so  overemphasize  tbe  for¬ 
mal  legal  approach  to  parliamentary  behavior 
as  to  make  their  contribution  of  minimal  val¬ 
ue.  ...  It  would  have  helped  if  more  of  the 
various  authors  were  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  transplanting  political  institutions  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  world  to  nation-states  of  the  less 
industrialized  world.” 

Choice  4:750  S  ’67  190w 

TLS  p775  S  1  ’66  220w 


BURNS,  E.  L.  M.  Megamurder.  297p  $6.95 

Pantheon  bks. 

355.02  Atomic  warfare.  Aeronautics,  Mili¬ 
tary.  Disarmament  67-13323 

Lieutenant-General  Burns,  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference,  “argues  that  the  traditionai  duty 
of  the  military  to  protect  the  civilian  society 
has  been  dangerously  undercut  by  two  develop¬ 
ments.  First  there  were  the  theories  that  wars 
could  be  won  by  aerial  bombardment,  particu¬ 
larly  of  civilians.  Then  came  nuclear  weapons 
which  meant  that  civil  populations  could  be 
literally  destroyed.  The  wedding  of  theory  to 
weapons  systems  causes  Burns  to  suggest  that 
generals  must  now  seek  to  fulfill  their  role  of 
protecting  the  civil  populations  by  seeking  selec¬ 
tive  disarmament  and  arms  control.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Burns  addresses  his  message  to  other  pro¬ 
fessional  military  men.  .  .  .  Because  this  book 
is  written  with  a  different  point  of  view  it  is 
well  suited  for  libraries  of  professional  military 
schools,  and  it  should  be  read  for  the  same 
reason  by  those  preparing  for  careers  in  the 
military.” 

Choice  4:908  O  ’67  ISOw 

“[General  Burns]  describes,  in  straightfor¬ 
ward  fashion,  how  the  emphasis  in  air  warfare 
has  shifted  over  the  years  from  reconnaissance 
to  the  destruction  of  enemy  industrial  capacity 
to  saturation  bombing  and  the  total  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy.  ...  In  the  last  third  of  the 
book,  he  shows  what  progress  has  been  made 
so  far  in  [the]  direction  [of  disarmament].  An 
informed  and  cogent  statement  of  the  case  for 
disarmament.  Highly  recommended.”  Peter  Gel- 
latly 

Library  J  92:2585  J1  ’67  210w 


BURNS,  ROBERT.  Poems  of  Robert  Burns; 
sel,  by  Lloyd  Frankenberg;  drawings  by 
Joseph  Low.  136p  $3.50  Crowell 

821  67-18513 

A  “selection  of  poems,  satires,  epistles,  epi¬ 
taphs  and  epigrams  including  ‘To  a  Mouse,’ 
‘The  Holy  Fair,’  ‘Epistle  to  James  Smith,’ 
‘Epitaph  on  John  Dove,’  ‘Tam  O’Shanter’  and 
‘Jolly  Beggars:  A  Cantata.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Index  of  titles.  Index  of  first  lines. 


“[This  volume  is]  addressed  to  both  young 
and  older  readers.  Many  things  .  .  .  will  at¬ 
tract  the  younger  reader.  The  format  is  very 
appealing,  and  Joseph  Low’s  humorous,  car¬ 
toonlike  drawings — the  warlocks  and  witches 
who  appear  in  ‘Tam  O’Shanter,’  the  smug 
face  of  the  ‘unco  guid,’  the  ‘tim’rous’  mouse — 
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BURNS,  ROBERT — Continued 
admirably  reflect  the  tone  of  the  poems. 
Frankenberg  has  assembled  the  more  popular 
vernacular  poems  which  show  Burns’  delight 
in  the  commonplace.”  A.  L.  Madsen 

Book  World  pl6  N  26  ’67  120w 
"The  vitality  and  humor  of  the  Scottish 
poet  is  attractively  presented  in  [this  book].  .  .  . 
The  glossaiy  will  be  most  helpful  to  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  Scottish  dialect  Burns  loved 
to  use.  The  introduction  offers  biographical  in¬ 
formation  and  a  critical  appraisal.”  Julia 
Losinski 

Library  J  92:3863  O  15  ’67  90w 
“[An]  adequate  text  for  all  but  the  mightiest 

BCholSiI*  *  * 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  N  5  ’67  150w 


BURNS,  ROBERT  IGNATIUS.  The  crusader 
kingdom  of  Valencia;  reconstruction  on  a 
thirteenth-century  frontier.  2v  305;307-561p  pJ 
maps  $18.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
946  Valencia.  Valencia — Church  histoi-y 

-  67-10902 

In  volume  one,  the  author  deals  with  “the  task 
of  the  church  in  assimilating  the  newly  re¬ 
conquered  province  of  Valencia  into  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Aragon  [following  the  collapse 
of  the  Moslem  kingdom].”  (Library  J)  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  contains  appendixes  and  notes. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“These  two  thin  volumes  house  a  remai-kable 
piece  of  medieval  history.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] 
narrative  rests  on  the  support  of  no  less  than 
1,750  original  citations.  His  analysis  of  his  prob¬ 
lem  is  extensive  and  yet  highly  organized.  In  a 
field  where  scuffed  feelings  can  easily  inter¬ 
fere  with  both  clarity  and  charity,  his  personal 
attitude  is  delightful:  pungent  when  proper,  gen¬ 
tle  in  differences,  humble  in  the  face  of  dubious 
evidence,  clear  and  with  a  sense  of  constant 
development  on  his  frontier,  and  surely  com¬ 
plete.”  W.  E.  Shiels 

America  117:580  N  11  ’67  300w 
“The  scope  of  this  scholarly  work  is  more 
limited  than  the  title  Implies.  .  .  .  [The]  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  structure  and  internal  problems 
rather  than  on  the  people  served.  .  .  .  Written 
with  human  insight  and  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  is  readable  in  spite  of  its  narrow  scope 
and  remarkable  detail,  and  should  be  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  to  medievalists  and  church 
historians.  For  academic  and  special  libraries 
primarily.”  Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  92:2154  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 


BURROS,  MARIAN  FOX.  The  elegant  but  easy 
cookbook,  by  Marian  Fox  Burros  and  Lois 
Levine:  il.  by  Rosalie  Petrash.  210p  $5.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

641.6  Cookery  67-12793 

This  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  paperback 
version  which  was  originally  issued  in  1961.  The 
recipes  “cover  a  variety  of  occasions,  from  sit- 
down  dinners  to  informal  midnight  snacks.  .  .  . 
The  four  main  sections  are:  hors  d’oeuvres — 
hot  and  cold;  main  dishes — meats,  chicken,  fish, 
and  shellfish:  accompanying  foods — bread,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  salads:  and  desserts.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“This  is  a  great  cookbook  for  those  working 
girls  who  like  to  entertain.  .  .  .  The  authors 
include  an  extensive  section  of  hors  d’oeuvres, 
and  not  just  the  old  standbys.  The  major  asset 
of  the  book  is  a  system  of  ♦,  S,  and  numbers 
that  indicate  the  number  of  days  ahead  a  dish 
can  be  prepared  and  either  refrigerated  or 
frozen.  All  in  all,  this  should  be  a  popular 
cookbook,  offering  new  ideas  in  some  areas. 
Appeal  will  be  to  both  women  and  men.  .  .  . 
Although  not  extravagant,  this  is  not  a  budget 
cookbook,  and  many  of  the  ingredients  will  push 
up  the  cost  of  the  dish.  Recommended  for  most 
collections.”  Barbara  Leeseberg 

Library  J  92:1489  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
“[This]  may  be  easy,  but  it  is  hardly  elegant, 
what  with  a  boeuf  bourguignonne  that  contains 
quick-cooking  tapioca,  water  chestnuts,  canned 
mushrooms  and  even  canned  potatoes.”  Nika 
Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  4  ’67  50w 


BURROUGHS,  WILLIAM  S.  The  ticket  that 

exploded.  217p  $5  Grove 

66-28732 

The  author  of  The  Soft  Machine  (BED  1966) 
makes  use  of  a  “futuristic  locale  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  inventing  surrealistic  images  of  viru¬ 
lent  life  that  obey  the  laws  of  the  ‘Algebra  of 
Need.’  For  example,  there  are  the  ‘heavy  metal’ 
addicts  from  Uranus  (junkies),  the  ‘flesh  ad¬ 
dicts’  (homosexuals)  from  Venus,  the  hot 
Crabmen  (police)  and  so  forth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pushers,  con  artists  and  other  repro¬ 
bates  from  Naked  Lunch  [BED  1963]  have 
been  brought  together  as  the  Nova  Mob  which 
runs  the  planet  by  controlling  the  mass  media — 
as  well  as  the  other  channels  of  addiction.” 
(New  Repub)  An  earlier  version  of  this  novel 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1962.  Sections  have 
previously  appeared  in  The  Insect  Trust  Ga¬ 
zette  and  The  International  Times,  London. 


BURR,  ROBERT  N.  Our  troubled  hemisphere; 
perspectives  on  United  States-Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  relations.  256p  $6.75  Brookings 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Foreign  relations — U.S. 

67-25562 

A  professor  of  Latin  American  history  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  “traces 
the  history  of-U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America. 
[He]  evaluates  U.S.  objectives  and  Instruments 
for  achieving  them,  and  weighs  them  against 
the  objectives — international  and  domestic — and 
the  development  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
nations.  The  author  raises  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  direction  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  take  in  Latin  America.  .  . 
He  calls  for  increasing  support  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  expanded  power  for  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  and  a'  vigorous  edu¬ 
cation  campaign  in  cooperation  with  business, 
research,  and  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  to  create  a  new  public  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  Individuality  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“While  to  some  degree,  the  book  is  designed 
for  the  scholar,  the  treatment  is  so  lucid  and 
forthright  that  it  deserves  recognition  by  the 
reading  public  as  a  whole.  In  some  measure, 
Mr.  Burr’s  book  is  a  call  for  a  new  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  by  the  United  States.  .  .  What 

distinguishes  the  Burr  approach  from  other 
such  calls  is  its  scholarly  presentation  of  past 
and  present  relations.  .  .  .  There  is  little  new 
in  the  Burr  proposals.  But  they  are  put  forth 
wlnnlngly  and  backed  up  with  sufficient  histor¬ 
ical  perspective  and  contemporary  Information 
to  give  them  strong  substance.”  J  N.  Goodsell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  6  ’67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:2933  S  1  ’67  80w 
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[This]  is  a  scalding  commentary  on  the  de¬ 
humanizing  effects  of  autosuggestlve  commu¬ 
nications  techniques  upon  modern  society.  .  .  . 
[Burroughs]  is  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
mass  media  much  in  the  same  way  Marshall 
McLuhan  is — the  major  difference  being  that 
Burroughs  is  a  luddite  while  McLuhan  is  not. 
Burroughs’  prose  style  compares  in  quality 
with  the  best  being  produced  today,  and  the  ur¬ 
gency  and  seriousness  of  his  theme  is  Indispu¬ 
table.  And,  although  his  name  is  a  red  flag  to 
many  public  librarians— Ticket  has  its  share  of 
Burroughsian  erections  and  ejaculations— the 
novel  deserves  a  wide  reading  public.  Indeed, 
not  only  should  librarians  have  this  novel  In 
their  collections,  they  ought  to  push  It.”  K.  F. 

K.1Sl6I* 

Library  J  92:2177  Je  1  ’67  160w 


jveviewea  oy  ineoaore  Koiotarofc 

New  Repub  167:29  Ag  6  ’67  2800w 
iQc7r  Limch’  and  ‘Nova  Express’  [BRD 

locked  huge  themes 
into  radical  fictional  forms.  ,  .  ,  [His  puidossI 
13  to  make  people  aware  of  the  true  criminal- 
ity  of  our  times.  .  .  .  His  basic  equipment  for 
studying  complex  association  lines’  Includes 
scissoi's  and  pastepot  and  a  bank  of  tape  rec¬ 
orders  wired  in  tandem.  With  these  tools  he 
produces  what  he  calls  ‘cut-up.’  .  [The  re- 
exhausting  Action  that 
evokes  vast  possibilities.  .  .  .  Adding  the  new 
[work]  to  the  other  novels,  the  author  has 
come  out  a,head.  He  is  progressing  toward 
fewer  experiments  and  greater  control  of  his 
complex  medium.  He  Is  filling  in  his  grand 
ft’o  comedy  ultimately  wins  the 

reader.  It  s  the  authentic  American  kind  that 
manages  to  make  the  best  of  the  worst  sltua- 
twns,  swearing  all  the  way.  It  used  to  be 

fnl  rs^'si’ovn's 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  18  ’67  960w 
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“The  works  of  Williara  Burroughs  .  .  .  have 
been  taken  seriousl>,  even  solemnly,  by  some 
literary  types,  iiicl tiding  Mary  McCarthy  and 
Norman  Mailer.  Actually,  Burroughs’  work 
adds  up  to  the  world's  pluperfect  put-on.  .  .  . 
[This  book]  is  a  nightmare  of  pornography, 
disjointed  prose,  spaceships  powered  by  copu¬ 
lation,  frog  people,  hangings,  and.  ‘Sex  Skins,’ 
which  devour  people  in  wliat  apparently  is  the 
ultimate  ecstasy  ol  death.  The  result  must 
be  wholly  pleasing  to  an  author  who  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  a  book  written  in  a  new 
‘art  form’  wherein  pages  of  prose  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  are  split  down  the  middle,  pasted 
together,  and  their  sentences  merged  to  form 
one  great  non-storjr.” 

Time  90:84  J1  28  ’67  210w 


BURROW,  J.  W.  Evolution  and  society;  a  study 
in  Victorian  social  theory.  295p  $8.50  Cam¬ 
bridge 

301  Sociology.  Great  Britain — Intellectual  life 

66-21075 

The  author  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
“period  between  1860  and  1890.  .  .  .  [He]  ana¬ 
lyses  and  explains  the  emergence  of  evolution¬ 
ary  approaches  to  the  study  of  society,  and 
reconstructs  the  intellectual  climate  at  this 
time.  He  shows  that  this  kind  of  theory  was 
well  established  before  Darwin.  .  .  .  [Dr. 

Burrow]  elucidates  the  factors  underlying  the 
beliefs  of  the  evolutionary  social  theorists,  par¬ 
ticularly  Henry  Maine,  Herbert  Spencer  and  E. 
B.  Tylor,  and  their  faith  that  sociology  could 
uncover  laws  analogous  to  those  of  the  natural 
sciences.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  John  Clive 

Am  Hist  R  72:980  Ap  ’67  550w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Fried 

Am  Soc  R  32:1033  D  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Rieff 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:191  J1  ’67  340w 

“Basic  literature  and  concepts  of  evolution 
are  well  surveyed,  yet  really  clear  discussion 
and  descriptions  of  the  linkage  between  early 
evolutionary  theoiw  and  its  contemporary  resi¬ 
due  are  missing.  At  any  rate,  [this  is]  a  needed 
supplement  to  the  history  of  social  theory  in 
contemporary  sociology  and  anthropology.” 
Choice  4:351  My  ’67  120w 

“After  assessing  critically  a  number  of  utili¬ 
tarian  writings  and  the  decline  in  their  appeal 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — the 
reaction  against  ‘classical’  political  economy  is 
mentioned  more  than  once,  but  very  sketchily 
treated — Mr  Burrow  turns  to  the  spate  of  works 
in  the  1860s  ‘by  men  whom  modern  sociologists 
and  anthropologists  seem  agreed  to  recognize 
in  some  sense  as  ancestors.’  ...  In  the  last 
chapter  [Mr  Burrow]  comments  briefly  but  per¬ 
tinently  on  the  counter-reaction,  the  slow  and 
unspectacular  death  of  evolutionary  theory.  His 
general  conclusion  is  interesting  and  challeng¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [He]  has  produced  the  kind  of  book, 
thoughtful  and  not  always  easy  to  read,  from 
which  further  studies  will  undoubtedly  flow.” 
Economist  222:527  P  11  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  John  Vincent 

New  Statesman  72:522  O  7  ’66  1050w 

“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  account  as 
fresh,  lucid,  and  readable  as  that  of  Burrow 
can  still  be  written.  He  gathers  together  all 
the  threads  of  the  French  Enlightenment  and 
the  Scottish  school  of  intuitionlsts  to  show  how 
the  garment  of  mid-Victorian  social  evolution 
was  woven  from  positivism,  conjectural  history, 
and  the  comparative  method.  .  .  .  The  most 
original  contribution  In  this  study  consists  of 
the  analysis  of  anthropological  studies  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  particular  way  in  which  they  were 
used  both  to  sustain  positivism  as  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sociological  theory  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  thicken  that  theory  with  a  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  analogy.  It  is  an  excellent  contribution 
to  Victorian  studies.”  Noel  Annan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  My  18  ’67  950w 


BURROWAY,  JANET. 
$4.95  Little 


Eyes:  a  novel.  206p 
66-16687 


“Angus  Rugg,  world-famous  eye  surgeon  in 
a  southern  city,  has  just  recleved  the  news 
that  he  has  a  very  bad  heart  condition.  From 
this  key  moment,  the  story  is  concerned  with 
the  next  crucial  24  hours  that  affect  him,  his 
pregnant  wife,  their  son  Hilary,  and  Jadeen 
who  loves  Hilary.  The  son,  a  talented  reporter, 
is  in  revolt  against  his  famous  father.  Jadeen. 


a  school  teacher  fresh  out  of  the  state  univer¬ 
sity.  is  Influenced  by  Hilary’s  liberal  ideas.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  ,T.  H.  Dobrovolny 

Best  Sell  26:178  Ag  15  ’66  450w 
“Vivid  impressionistic  sketches  .  ,  .  suggest 
the  whole  gamut  of  genteel  life  in  this  part  of 
the  South  and  the  involvement  of  the  main 
characters  with  it  and  themselves.  ...  A 
slight  novel  graced  by  some  good  writing.” 
Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:3466  J1  ’66  250w 
“Miss  Burroway  handles  the  complicated 
plot  with  considerable  skill,  moving  gracefully 
from  situation  to  situation.  She  has  a  nice 
feeling  for  the  character  of  urban  life  today. 
.  .  .  The  problem  of  race  prejudice  is  treated 
with  a  light  touch,  but  Jadeen  does  learn  from 
Dr.  Rugg’s  example  that  compromise  is  not 
always  a  virtue.  I  have  commented  on  Eyes 
not  because  I  think  it  is  an  important  book, 
but  because  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  competent,  intelligent  novel  that  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  a 
good  many  people  who  would  enjoy  reading  it 
if  they  were  aware  of  its  existence.”  Granville 

Sat  R  49:29  D  3  ’66  300w 
“Eyes  is  chiefly  a  novel  about  conscience, 
and  Miss  Burroway  has  used  a  melodramtic 
situation  so  skilfully  that  despite  the  taut, 
hour-by-hour  narrative,  her  intelligence  de¬ 
mands  that  one  stops  to  think  beyond  the 
stock  responses  to  race,  human  dignity  and 
the  morality  of  protest.  .  .  .  But  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  detailed  observation  of  each  character 
fumbling  for  reassurance  .  .  .  that  the  novel 
provides  intellectual  reassurance  for  the  high- 
powered  emotional  tempo  and  high-flown, 
generalized  comment.” 

TLS  p953  O  20  ’66  650w 


BURTON,  SIR  RICHARD.  The  erotic  traveler: 
ed.  by  Edward  Leigh.  189p  $4.95  Putnam 
392  Sex  customs  67-15104 

“Mr.  Leigh  has  interwoven  a  .  .  .  biog¬ 
raphical  sketch  of  Burton’s  life  and  travels 
with  selected  quotations  from  Burton’s  pub¬ 
lished  notes  and  reports.  These  notes  con¬ 
stitute  the  observations  of  an  amateur  social 
anthropologist  on  some  of  the  sexual  customs 
he  had  seen  during  his  extensive  travels  in 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  can  be  considered  only  a  lightweight 
work;  the  biography  is,  at  best,  sketchy  though 
accurate  as  far  as  V  goes.  The  notes  on  cus¬ 
toms  are  interesting  though  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  bizarre  or  unusual  in  the  current  en¬ 
lightenment.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:2594  J1  ’67  90w 
“Readers  in  search  of  titillation  are  warned 
that  some  of  it  is  harrowing  (sadism,  mutila¬ 
tion),  some  of  it  is  fallacious  (aphrodisiacs), 
some  of  it  seems  irrelevant  to  American  con¬ 
ditions  (eunuchism),  and  some  of  it  appears 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  (copulation  with  a 
female  crocodile).” 

New  Yorker  43:108  J1  15  ’67  120w 


BUSH,  DOUGLAS.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  251p 
$4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
820.9  English  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism.  American  literature — History  and 

criticism  66-23462 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:279  My  ’67  200w 
Economist  221:1397  D  31  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Vickery 

Mod  Lang  J  51:188  Mr  ’67  llSOw 
Va  Q  R  43:xxvii  winter  ’67  260w 


BUSH,  VANNEVAR.  Science  is  not  enough. 
192p  $4.50  Morrow 

501  Science — Philosophy  67-29843 

A  collection  of  essays  which  examine  “the  role 
of  science  in  modern  life,  including  such  topics 
as  management,  baseball,  the  future  of  mem¬ 
ory  machines,  .  .  .  poverty  and  opportunity, 
democracy  and  the  medical  profession,  culture, 
.  .  .  [and]  science  and  religious  faith.”  (Best 
Sell)  Some  of  these  essays  have  been  previously 
printed. 


Best  Sell  27:298  N  1  ’67  80w 
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BUSH,  VANNEVAR — Continued 

“Although  [Dr.  Bush]  has  written  these  es¬ 
says  in  nontechnical  terms,  his  writing  will 
have  an  impact  on  both  the  scientist  and  the 
layman.  [He]  has  long  realized  the  plight  of 
libraries  in  their  attempt  to  handle  the  flood  of 
information  confronting  them.  His  essay  ‘Me- 
mex  Revisited'  is  a  reflection  of  an  essay  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  20  years  ago.  .  .  .  [It]  deals  with 
the  machine  manipulation  of  information  and 
should  be  read  by  librarians,  information  scien¬ 
tists,  documentalists,  and  those  otherwise  in¬ 
volved  with  the  organization  of  information.  .  .  . 
[These]  essays  generaliy  support  the  idea  that 
scientists  have  a  responsibility  to  their  profes¬ 
sion,  but  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  to 
the  human  race.  Recommended  for  philosophy 
of  sciences  collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 
Library  J  92:3430  O  1  ’67  170w 


BUSHMAN,  RICHARD  L.  Prom  Puritan  to 
Yankee:  character  and  the  social  order  in 
Connecticut,  1690-1765.  343p  .$8.95  Haiward 

univ.  press 

917.46  Connecticut — Histoiw.  Connecticut — 
Social  conditions  67-17304 

It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  colonial 
Connecticut  provides  an  “example  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  shaped  American  society  and  the 
character  of  its  people.  The  circumstances  of 
settlement  established  and  kept  intact  through 
much  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  tightly  or¬ 
ganized,  homogeneous  community — in  this  vol¬ 
ume  designated  Puritan — which  ascribed  to  the 
individual  a  limited  role  marked  out  by  force¬ 
ful  religious  and  secular  sanctions.  Yet  by  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  the  community  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  it  had  changed  radically. 

.  .  .  [It!  took  on  a  new  character — here  refer¬ 
red  to  as  Yankee.  The  interplay  of  .  .  .  political, 
religious,  and  economic  forces  responsible  for 
that  transition  are  the  subiects  of  this  [book].” 
(Foreward)  Biblic  graphy.  Index. 


“Generalizations  laboriously  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  traditional  materials  are  being  scru¬ 
tinized  and  frequently  challenged  by  those  who 
stress  what  the  man  in  the  village  lane  was 
actually  doing.  Richard  Bushman  has  come  part 
of  the  way  along  this  path.  .  .  .  [But  he]  has  un¬ 
critically  accepted  a  dated  assessment  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  supporting  it  by  quo¬ 
tations  from  ministerial  material  drawn  from 
the  eighteenth  century!  .  .  .  The  seventeenth- 
century  yardstick  against  which  the  author 
measures  eighteenth-century  changes  is  so 
faulty  that  even  the  best  of  [his]  passages 
suffer.  .  .  [However,]  despite  caveats, 

and  despite  particularly  Bushman’s  blind 
spot  with  regard  to  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — a  period  he  apparently  neither  likes  nor 
understands — his  is  a  worthwhile  study.”  D.  B. 
Rutman 

J  Am  Hist  54:631  D  ’67  600w 


well-written,  amply  researched  book. 
.  .  .  For  all  libraries.”  Jerome  Nadelhaft 
Library  J  92:2401  ,Te  15  ’67  140w 
“/to  Ip.telligent  and  scholarly  account  of  the 
modifications,  of  the  old  Puritan  Establishment. 
•  ..There  is  not  much  that  is  new  here  but 
this  IS  a  very  useful  local  study.” 

TLS  p988  O  19  ’67  300w 


BUSHRUI.  S.  B.  Yeats’s  verse-plavs;  the  re¬ 
visions  1900-1910.  240p  $5.60  Oxford 

822  Yeats,  William  Butler  65-6719 

A  “study  of  revisions  in  the  printed  texts  of 
five  verse  plays:  The  Shadow  Waters  On 

Threshold.  Deirdre" 
and  The  Green  Helmet.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  study  ...  is  competent  within  the 
chronological  limits  it  sets  itself  (1900-10)  R 
more  satisfactory  if  it  had 

new  c'?Sf|ir’fud-gments'’lu^^s^  f Tsifuf'and 
convenient  survey  for  the  undergraduate  tnd 
one  w;hich  will  be  especially  welcomed  bv  tho^e 
P^ay^*^'^^  lacking  the  early  versions  of  ' Yeats' 

Choice  3:44  Mr  '66  IlOw 

kind  relies  on  extensiw 
quotation,  .hut  ttie  value  of  the  quotatkms  mav 

context  Th?Teade°,l'^^?i  expfanltfo™  o^f 

context,  ine  roader  often  fails  "without  refer- 

ence  to  the  plays— and  possibly  to  rare  edUioM 


of  the  plays — to  know  to  whom,  or  in  answer 
to  what,  quoted  lines  are  spoken.  .  .  .  Too  often, 
moreover,  quotations  are  inexact.  .  .  .  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  book  is  well  produced.  .  .  .  The 
volume  shows  enormous  labor  and  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  doctoral  dissertation  .  .  .  but  both 
the  critical  contribution  it  makes  to  Yeats 
studies  and  the  scholarly  methods  fall  below 
the  standards  one  expects  in  publications  from 
the  Clarendon  Press.”  Marion  Witt 

Mod  Philol  64:371  My  ’67  1200w 
TLS  plS7  Mr  9  '67  300w 


BUSIA,  K.  A.  Africa  in  search  of  democracy. 
189p  $4.25  Praeger 

320.96  Africa — Politics  67-21364 

An  examination  of  “tlie  prospect  for  democ¬ 
racy  in  Africa.  .  .  .  [The  author,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Ghana  who  is 
also  a  professor  of  sociology,  discusses]  religion, 
tribalism,  colonialism.  Communism,  African  so¬ 
cialism,  and  single-party  government.  .  .  .  He 
argues  that  colonialism  did  not  destroy  tribal 
democracy,  but  .  .  .  left  an  Institutional  frame¬ 
work  of  centralized  administration,  and  did  not 
encourage  the  development  of  local  government 
nor  the  principle  of  a  democratic  opposition 
party.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Essentially  an  introductory  work,  or  ‘lay¬ 
man’s  guide,’  to  contemporary  African  politics. 
[The  author]  considers  the  problems  of  de¬ 
veloping  democratic  government  In  light  of  the 
influences  of  traditional  Africa,  the  colonial 
experience,  and  contemporary  pressures  from 
the  East  and  West.  In  this  way  it  resembles  his 
earlier  The  Challenge  of  Africa  [BRD  1963]  and 
provides  little  in  the  way  of  new  understanding 
of  Africa.  Specialists  will  find  much  to  con¬ 
demn — sins  of  commission  as  well  as  omission. 
Phe  general  reader  may  find  it  useful  as  an  in- 
troduction  to  Africa  or  an  Introduction  to  the 
problems  of  political  development.  ...  Its 
primary  value  might  well  be  as  an  assessment 
of  contemporary  Africa  by  an  African.” 

Choice  4:1175  D  ’67  180w 
“[Busia]  is  convinced  that  a  major  political 
probleni  could  be  solved  if  tribal  kinship  could 
be  extended  from  the  local  group  to  the  na¬ 
tional  state;  and  that  progress  toward  democ¬ 
racy  can  best  be  achieved  through  states  of 
mutual  cooperation,  in  Africa  and  increased  aid 
*  Africa  with  fewer  strings  at¬ 

tached.  Recommended  for  African  collections,  in- 
chiding  those  in  high  school  libraries.”  R  G. 
Mclnnis 

Library  J  92:4163  N  15  ’67  220w  [YA] 
“The  author  has  provided  an  excellent  as- 
sessment  of  much  of  the  political  thinking 
■which  inspires  the  new  African  states.  For  in- 
Stance,^  he  sets  out  the  various  interpretations 
of  African  socialism,  dealing  particularlv  with 
Hie  .-vie-ws  of  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania, 
President  Senghor  of  Senegal  and  the  Kenya 
Goyernrnent  in  its  Sessional  Paper  on  the  su'b- 
.  .  .  He  IS  ob.i'ective  and  realistic, 
and  he  IS  not. afraid  to  voice  unpopular  criti- 
cisnis.  Discussing  Bri.tish  colonial  practice  for 

,®.'3™‘">strative  legacy, 
scathing  about  its  failure 
to  inculcate  the  basic  ideas  on  which  British 
dernocracy  is  founded.  .  .  ,  The  result  is  a  book 
explode  quite  a  lot  of  myths,  and 
f  ^  cause  some  of  those  who  claim 
that  Africans  are  incapable  of  m.anaging  their 
own  affairs  to  reexamine  their  opinion’’ 

TLS  pl033  N  2  ’67  700w 


PANAYOT.  Resemblance  and 

un«rals""208T^’^Tn'd°"un?v. 

100  Philosophy  66-22437 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Syracuse  TTm’- 
yersity  attempts  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  unl-yersals.  He  first  develops  °a 
.  .  .  statement  of  the  problem  of  universals  as 
a  separate  philosophical  issue.  In  hirpropos^ 
reletlhio  ye.tects  both  nominalism  and  the 
resemblance  theory  and  recommends  a  modified 

Sy°'lndex.'^^^*^'^  'Choice^  ^ibliS|^ 


cnnsiders  critically  most  of 
hooks  and  articles  oh  this  tonic 
^ast  two  or  three  decades 
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the  three  basic  positions  (nominalism,  the 
resemblance  theory,  and  the  identity  theory) 
clear  and  stimulating.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:433  Je  ’67  150w 
‘‘The  problem  of  universals  has  occupied  a 
large  share  of  philosophical  attention  since 
Plato  took  a  stand  on  it.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
[this]  study,  however,  lies  not  ,so  much  in 
the  convincingness  ot  the  arguments  as  in  the 
careful  analysis  of  pertinent  considerations.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:3955  S  1  '66  120w 


BUTLER,  D.  E.  The  British  general  election 
of  1966,  by  D.  B.  Butler  and  Anthony  King. 
338p  il  maps  $10  St  Martins 
324.42  Elections — Great  Britain.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — Politics  and  government — 20th  century 

[66-78718] 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  chronicle 
the  post-1964  phase  of  Labour’s  recovery.  If  the 
book  has  a  theme,  it  is  that  Labour’s  victory 
in  1966  was  no  more  inevitable  than  its  victory 
in  1964 — hov/eyer  much  the  outcome  may  have 
been  foreseen  during  the  few  weeks  before 
polling  day.  .  .  .  CThe]  book  follows  in  the 
tradition  of  the  six  earlier  Nuffield  studies.  .  .  . 
In  addition  [it]  follows  the  1964  study  [BRD 
1965]  by  examining  in  some  detail  the  strategic 
and  other  problems  that  confronted  each  of  the 
parties  in  the  period  before  the  campaign  be¬ 
gan.”  (Pref)  Appendix:  Analysis  of  the  results 
by  Michael  Steed.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Gra.ubard 

Am  Hist  R  73:143  O  ’67  330w 


Choice  4:344  My  ’67  130w 
“With  its  result  preordained,  and  accurately 
forecast  by  the  public  opinion  polls,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1966  was  duller  than  its  predecessors:  it 
is  therefore  difficult  for  this  book  to  ayoid 
being  at  least  slightly  duller  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors  too.  But  fascinating  snippets  abound  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  with  their  eyebrows 
permanently  cocked.  .  .  .  The  psephological 
tables  at  the  end  of  this  book  confirm  the  old 
axiom  that  the  personalities  of  candidates 
matter  little  in  the  Indiyidual  constituencies: 
but  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  eyldent  that, 
nationally,  the  assumed  personalities  of  a 
party’s  leaders  matter  a  lot.” 

Economist  221:476  O  29  ’66  600w 


“The  yolume  might  Interest  the  American 
reader  who  wishes  to  go  beyond  the  newspaper 
reports  of  elections  in  remote  places.  That- 
combined  with  the  increasing  elements  of 
Americanization  in  British  politics— makes  this 
yolume,  along  with  the  earlier  ones,  a  sensible 
addition  for  a  comprehensive  library.”  H.  J. 
Steck 

Library  J  92:1630  Ap  15  ’67  170w 
“Written  and  produced  in  less  than  seven 
months  since  polling  day,  [this  study]  has 
some  of  the  defects  of  journalism,  simply  be¬ 
cause  its  narrative  borrows  freely  from  journal¬ 
ism  for  want  of  time  to  go  deeper.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  King  have  done  their  best  in 
the  time  av^ailnble  to  them,  and  everybody  in 
the  political  trade  will  now  and  then  be  stop¬ 
ped  short  by  the  perceptiveness  of  judgments 
in  which  their  expertness  as  political  scientists 
and  as  journalists  has  been  felicitously  com¬ 
bined.  And  on  top  of  all  their  story  of  the 
campaign  is  the  rich  statistical  record  of  the 
general  election,  which  alone  ensures  the  study 
a  place  on  the  shelves  as  an  indispensable 

reference  work.”  _ _ 

TLS  p999  N  3  ’66  lOOOw 


BUTLER,  FRANCELIA.  The  strange  critical 
fortunes  of  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 
ISSp  pi  $4.50  Iowa  state  univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare.  William.  Timon  of  Ath¬ 
ens  65-15953 

4.  survev'  of  the  “critical  approaches  made  to 
the  play  in  the  last  four  centuries.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Butler  has  written  a  useful  survey  of  criti¬ 
cism  but  not  an  essential  reference  work  for 
the  smaller  libraries.  .  .  .  Her  book  is  rigor¬ 
ously  organized  in  order  to  schematize  the 
varied  and  sometimes  absurd  critical  approach¬ 
es  made  to  the  play.  But  this  organization  is 
an  ob.stacle  to  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
more  formidable  critics,  a  few  sentences  about 
one  being  followed  by  a  few  about  another  and 
then  another,  yet  in  later  chapters  the  same 
critics  reappear  and  are  given  the  same  shal¬ 
low  treatment.  In  her  own  person  Butler  has 


little  to  say  about  the  play.  Even  so,  this  book 
has  merit  as  a  supplement  to  the  introductions 
in  the  New  Cambridge  Shakespeare  edition  of 
Timon  (1957).  The  numerous  illustrations  of 
scenes  in  the  play  are  interesting.” 

Choice  3:632  O  ’66  130w 
“This  is  a  critical  review  of  scholarship  with 
a  modest  dab  of  the  author’s  ‘feelings’  about 
the  play  on  the  final  page.  Was  Timon  a 
collaboration?  Is  it  a  draft,  abandoned?  Is 
its  structure  ‘good’  or  ‘bad’  ?  Is  it  success  or 
failure?  Each  century  from  the  17th  to  the 
pre.sent  has  had  divergent  views  which  show 
rather  more  about  them  than  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play.  This  book  is  a  necessary  addi¬ 
tion  for  university  libraries  but  might  perhaps 
better  have  been  left  as  a  dissertation  obtain¬ 
able  to  the  curious  on  microfilm.  It  adds 
nothing  significant  about  the  play  but  it  does 
put  available  information  in  useful  order.” 
James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:3429  J1  ’66  lOOw 


BUTLER,  GUY.  South  of  the  Zambesi:  poems 
from  South  Africa:  with  an  introd.  fay  Wil¬ 
liam  Plomer:  and  il.  by  John  Lawrence.  31p  $2 
Abelard- Schuman 

821  66-15595 

These  poems  are  “non-political  attempts  to 
report  the  spirit,  sight,  and  sound  of  the 
agrarian,  earthy,  and  traditional  South 

Africa  and  her  people.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Butler  writes  poems  that  are  purely 
South  African  in  subject  matter.  .  .  .  Although 
in  some  spots  visionary  and  vivid,  this  thin 
grouping  of  verse  sequences  lacks  skeletal  sub¬ 
stance  and  fails  to  carry  conviction.  Of  interest 
only  to  exemplary  collections  of  Africana  and 
poetry.”  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  92:245  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  F  11  '67  20w 


“[These]  seem  amateurish  poems,  full  of 
good  sense  and  decency  about  the  South  African 
troubles,  but  too  diffuse  and  pro.sy  to  establish 
themselves:  one  finds  oneself  reading  them  for 
information,  which  is  a  reason  for  reading 
poems,  certainly,  but  not  the  chief  one.  Mr. 
Butler  seems  a  compulsive  and  hearty  talker, 
given  to  exclamatory  outbursts.” 

TLS  01172  D  15  ’66  lOOw 


BUTLER,  GWENDOLINE.  A  nameless  coffin. 

215p  $3.95  Walker  &  co. 

67-13246 

Divisional  Detective  Inspector  “Coffin  first 
worries  about  the  rash  of  pocketbook  slashings 
that  occur  during  the  heat  wave  [in  South  Lon¬ 
don],  and  that  so  easily  could  turn  into  some¬ 
thing  more  serious.  There  is  a  similar  slash¬ 
ing  in  Murreinhead.  and  after  it  Rina  Louden 
disappears  from  her  small  house  there.  Three 
weeks  later  her  corpse  is  found  in  a  derelict 
building  in  Coffin’s  manor,  and  it  takes  time 
to  put  the  pieces  together.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author  creates  and  maintains  a  haunt¬ 
ing  mood:  her  dialogue  and  characters  are  mem¬ 
orable.” 


Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  50w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1035  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  P  26  ’67  70w 
“The  morbidity  of  Miss  Butler’s  endings  are. 
unusually,  as  rich  as  the  hinted  promises.  In 
her  specialized  ambience  of  Coffin’s  south  Lon¬ 
don  Manor  she  is  now  one  of  our  best  crime 
writers.” 

TLS  p412  My  12  ’66  40w 


BUTLER,  HAL.  There’s  nothing  new  in  sports: 
the  story  of  how  sports  began.  (Messner  bk) 
190p  il  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 
796.09  Sports — History — Juvenile  literature 

67-3138 

The  author  presents  a  “history  of  nine  major 
sports:  football,  baseball,  boxing,  basketball, 
bowling,  golf,  hockey,  auto  racing,  and  track 
and  field,  [He]  then  groups  other  sports  into 
such  categories  as  ball-and-net  g.ames  (tennis, 
volleyball,  etc.),  ball-and-wall  games  (handball), 
and  sports  of  the  great  outdoors.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 

“In  giving  this  history  of  various  sports  the 
author  sets  out  to  show  that,  while  sports 
evolved,  they  still  resemble  initial  efforts.  An 
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BUTLER,  HAL — Continued. 

example  in  point  is  the  fact  that  of  Naismith’s 
original  thirteen  rules  for  basketball,  twelve 
are  still  in  use.  The  mingling  of  sports  with 
history  should  attract  many  young  readers  and 
the  author  manages  to  cover  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  sports  in  America  today.” 

Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  '67  60w 
_  “Libraries  that  have  Menke’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Sports  IBRD  1954]  will  not  need  Butler  since, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  a  condensation  of 
similar  material  found  in  Menke’s  history 
sections.”  J.  A.  Bolles 

Library  J  92:2040  My  15  ’G7  70w 


BUTLER,  JEFFREY  ERNEST,  ed.  Boston 
university  papers  on  Africa:  African  his¬ 
tory,  337p  il  $7.25  Boston  univ.  press 

960  Africa — Politics.  Africa — ^History 

64-16197 

This  volume,  the  second  in  a  series  on 
Africa,  includes  papers  on  “prehistoric  popula¬ 
tions,  problems  in  early  Bornu  and  Tokolor 
history,  articles  on  Zanzibar  and  pan-Negro 
nationalism  in  the  Americas  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  three  studies  of  Ethiopia,  and  20th- 
century  topples  in  Congo  reform  and  Liberian 
history.”  (Choice) 


butler,  RICHARD.  Themes  of  concern.  212p 

$4.95  Doubleday 

248.4  Christian  life  66-12190 

In  twelve  essays  the  author  “examines  the 
•  2  personal  and  social  problems  that  confront 
students  [and]  young  adults.  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  essays  explore  topics  of  special  concern 
to  the  Christian  reader.  .  .  .  Others  take  up 
.  SPPeral  themes  [such  as]  the  quest  for 
identity,  meaning,  and  purpose  in  a  deperson¬ 
alized  society.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“Fr.  Butler  offers  valuable  insights  into  .  .  . 
themes  that, today  are  matters  of  genuine  con- 
cern  for  ma.ny  Christians,  especially  students 
and  young  adults.  Although  the  matters  treated 
are  profound  the  style  is  easy  and  fluid,  and 
there  are  apt  quotations  from  a  wide  range  of 
theologians  and  philosophers.”  J.  J.  McDonald 
America  116:224  F  11  ’67  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Cornelius  McGillicuddy 
Critic  25:85  F  ’67  750w 

“Father  Butler  has,  spent  his  days  as  a  priest, 
discussing  with  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
on,,state  campuses,  the  cul¬ 
tural,  intellec_^al  and  moral  character  of  pres¬ 
ent  dedicated  book  is  for  feem 

open  mind,  venture 

Where  the  free  winds  blow.’  ”  Audrey  Cahill 
Library  j  91:5404  N  1  ’66  150w 


The  essays  are  well  researched,  well  written, 
and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  his¬ 
torians  of  Africa.  Creighton  Gabel’s  ‘Prehis¬ 
toric  Populations  of  Africa’  ...  by  tough 
perceptive  ,examlnation  refreshingly  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  historian  what  is  and  what  is  not 
known  about  early  man  in  Africa  and  what 
J?  what  is  reality.  .  .  .  [Ronald 

Cohen  s]  ‘The  Bornu  King  Lists,’  will  remain 
an  indispensable  guide  to  present  and  future 
historians  of  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  [His  second 
essay]  demonstrates  the  difficulties  of  using 
European  models  to  discuss  African  ‘feudalism.’ 
...  Hollis  R.  Lynch  writes  with  verve  and 
style  in  an  excellent  review  of  Pan-Negro 
nationalism  in  the  New  World  and  its  failure 
familiar  to  specialists.  .  .  ! 
Weflfe  W.  Schmokel  concludes  the  volume  with 
a  hardheaded  assessment  of  the  Liberian  in¬ 
dependence  crisis  of  1929-1934.”  R.  O  Collins 
Am  Hist  R  72:1453  J1  ’67  440w 

series  earlier  introduced  with 
much  promise,  this  volume  maintains  the 
„starMard  and  provides  a  valuable 
vehicle  for  disseniinating  11  major  papers. 
Contributions  [are]  all  by  outstanding  or 
promising  scholars.  .  Particularly  valuable 
are  the  sections  on  prehistory,  Bornu.  Ethiopia, 
ana  Congo;  some  of  the  other  works  are  being 
augmented  by  separate,  definitive  volumes 
Ihis  book,  containing  sound  materials  for 
undergraduate  use,  supplements  well  the  good 

ways,  it  is  the  closest 
ir?  ^  re  o'”  history  journal  published 

in  the  U.S..  There  are  maps,  tables,  and  sound 
documentation;  but  no  index.” 

Choice  4:732  S  ’67  140w 


butler,  MILDRED  ALLEN.  Twice  queen  of 
France:  Anne  of  Brittany;  por.  by  Bette 
David.  190p  $3.95  Funk  >  ^  ■  uy  tsetie 

Brittany,  consort  of  Louis 
Xll*  King  of  Franco — Juvenile  literature 

67-3022 

A  biograpl^  of  the  girl  who  became  the  ruling 
rere?*?®-!?^  Brittany  at  twelve;  married  Charles 
VIII  of  France,  and  after  his  death,  Louis  XII 
Bibliography,  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Librair 


Horn  Bk  43:483  Ag  ’67  160w 

/It* Anne]  does  not  emerge  as  an  in- 
dlvidual  personality  in  this  biography  The 
ufi®  its  portrayal  of 

those  political  event.s  whreh 
Anne’s  destiny  Details  of  the  furnish- 
n^s  of  the  royal  apartments.  Anne’s  dress  the 
household  servants,  and  the  culture  she  en? 

art.  and  manuscript  writing 
and  Illumination),  and.  Anally  her  twLmnn+v,^ 
iong  funeral  ceremony  a,re  described  in° 

Anne’s  two  very  happy  marHa|ts.”^“E.‘^T 
Library  J  92:3860  O  15  ’67  140w 


^tJTTEL,  ROBERT.  Wallace  Stevens*  the 
urflv^“pres3  2G9p  $6.95  Princeton 

811  Stevens.  Wallace — ^Harmonium  66-17699 
development  of  Wallace 
under|?raduate  years 
^Harvard  through  the  publication  of  his 
eim-nTni«T^  [Hannonium.  BRD  1923,  the  author 

SIf'T  fV"-  toJ 


commendable  in  his  concern  with 

In"  deve'l^^m'e'Jir  tS'^Enlflsg- 

French,  and.  some  American  precursors  afd  to 

inSs1ve^°*^^But’  knowledgeable  and 

kiut  in  giving  primary  attention  to 

in!oressfon*^“(we^^wh®’  ^®i  ^®®'Ves  the  unfortunate 
impression — even  when  he  recognizes  and  dia- 

cusses  Stevens'  achievement  of  an  authentic 
brilliant,  personal  style— that  the  first  matnrii 
poetry  was  less  original  than  U  actual!?  was 
Letteis  of  Wallace  Stevens  [BRD  19661 
®°nfli'in  much  in  Buttel’s  study,  but  should 
also  be  read  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  ’’ 

Xn-i^nble  and  needed  addition  to  tho 
of  Stevens’s  criticism.  Highly  recom 

Library  J  92:2778  Ag  ’67  15(iw 

HERBERT,  ed.  Diplomatic  in- 
the  th^i^  int^I 
national  politics;  ed.  by  Herbert 

press^"^"^^^  Wight  227P  $f  Is  lllr^ard^^a^t^ 
327.01  International  relations  [66-719581 

isplsklr^‘ 

The'^ISiillsf in"th1f sociel?'? 

sss-gspsgii 

p|s«iS'pif 

jf.pere  no  International  T^l?ry®  a^re^^^ 
International  Relations.  Index.  ^ m 


with’  mvestflattons^^^'nor^^he???^  as""’iuch  ^^*Tt'' 
cpntempokry  thought  shnn?  .4?.  Clausewltz  for 

?B1S  &  tef 'liSS: 
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Donald  MacKinnon,  and  tlie  editors)  will  be  of 
little  use  to  American  students  of  international 
politics.  Works  dealing  more  comprehensively 
with  selected  aspects,  e.g.  international  law, 
military  and  diplomatic  history,  and  military 
and  political  philosophy  would  be  more  useful 
to  all  except  those  whose  main  concern  is  with 
the  current  state  of  theory  in  Great  Britain.” 

Choice  4:346  My  ’67  140w • 

“[These  essays]  recognize  that  international 
politics  must  be  understood  in  its  own  terms, 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  pursuit  of  national  in¬ 
terests  through  the  instruments  of  national 
power.  .  .  .  The  book  is  an  outstanding  success. 
.  .  .  I  wish  every  student  of  international 

politics,  and  for  that  matter  every  teacher, 
would  put  the  insights  into  the  nature  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics  to  be  derived  from,  say,  the 
two  contributions  of  Martin  Wight  against  the 
theoretical  propositions  of  any  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  on  behaviorism,  systems  analysis,  game 
theory,  decision-making,  and  so  forth.  Such  a 
comparison  would  not  only  put  the  merits  of 
this  book  in  the  proper  light,  but  it  would 
also  provide  a  healthy  corrective  for  our  present 
academic  priorities.”  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:461  S  ’67  480w 
“Professor  Wight  .  .  .  and  Professor  Donald 
MacKinnon  examine  questions  of  abstract  mor¬ 
ality  in  relation  to  international  politics,  with 
results  which  would  probably  be  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  western  societies  but  not  to  others. 
The  importance  attached  by  all  six  contributors 
to  moral  values  may  help  to  indicate  one  of  the 
most  intractable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
formulating  international  theory.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  examines]  the  question  of  the  utility  of 
threats  of  force.  There  are  also  likely  to  be  one 
day  the  problems  of  isolations  between  states  in 
a  disarmed  world,  which  are  the  subject  of 
Mr  Howard’s  final  contribution.  .  .  .  The  papers 
were  originally  read  to  a  series  of  weekend 
gatherings  at  Cambridge  .  .  [and  make] 

agreeable  if  somewhat  inconclusive  reading. 

TLS  p650  J1  28  ’66  700w 


BUTTiNGER,  JOSEPH.  Vietnam:  a  dragon  em¬ 
battled.  2v  663:667-1346p  $18.60  Praeger 

969.7  Vietnam — History  66-13682 

The  author  of  The  Smaller  Dragon  (BRD 
1968)  which  covered  the  history  of  Vietnam 
from  semi-legendary  beginnings  up  to  1900,  has 
written  a  sequel  in  two  volumes.  Volume  one 
covers  the  French  colonial  regime  to  the  Viet- 
minh;  volume  two,  Vietnam  at  War,  covers  the 
events  from  1945  on,  including  the  demise  of 
the  French  regime  in  1954  through  the  fall  of 
Diem  in  1963.  Appendixes  include  chronology  of 
the  history  of  Vietnam:  Lists  of  French  gover¬ 
nors,  1869-1955:  and  various  writings,  including 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Ngo 
Din  Diem.  Bibliography  and  index  in  volume 
two. 


less  to  search  for  peace  without  reference  to 
what  caused  the  war.  Hence,  the  more  Amer¬ 
icans  who  read  [this]  book,  the  better  the 
chance  for  American  policies  that  will  lead  to 
an  honorable  peace.  History  is  very  important.” 
Mortimer  Graves 

Commonweal  87:361  D  15  ’67  1200w 
“The  author  buttresses  his  text  with  foot¬ 
notes  that  take  up  half  as  much  space  as  the 
text:  there  is  a  good  selective  bibliography  of 
items  in  French  and  English.  .  .  .  There  may 
be  more  here  than  many  readers  will  want  to 
know,  yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  library 
purchase.  No  other  work  in  English  covers 
critical  events  in  Vietnam  in  this  century  in 
such  detail:  the  book  has  reference  value.  If 
in  his  closeness  to  recent  events,  Buttinger, 
who  is  not  a  professional  historian,  sometimes 
wavers  in  his  objectivity,  his  basic  prejudice 
IS  always  in  favor  of  the  Vietnamese  people — 
a  quality  rare  enough  to  be  given  full  atten¬ 
tion.  The  book  belongs  on  the  Vietnam  shelf 
of  any  library.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  92:771  F  16  ’67  160w 
“The  book  contains  a  scathing,  thoroughly 
documented  Indictment  of  French  brutality  and 
misrule  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  the  Vietminh  In  1947.  .  .  .  There  is 
equally  intimate  material,  much  of  it  new,  on 
the  rise  of  the  Communist  party  in  Vietnam, 
including  an  account  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  cynical 
betrayal  to  the  French  of  a  non- Communist 
nationalist,  Phan  Boi  Chau,  to  collect  a  150,000 
piaster  reward  in  1925.  Left-wingers  have  called 
Buttinger  a  member  of  a  ‘Vietnam  lobby’  that 
allegedly  pressured  the  U.S.  to  support  Diem 
in  1954-55,  but  if  this  is  so,  there  is  little 
trace  of  it  in  this  book.  Buttinger' s  book  seems 
likely  now  to  become  the  standard  work  on 
Vietnamese  history.”  John  Mecklin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  4  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  McAlister 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pS  Ag  13  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin 

Reporter  37:49  S  7  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Hatfield 

Sat  R  50:20  J1  1  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  T.  B.  Lam 

Yale  R  57:140  O  ’67  1350w 


BUTTRICK,  GEORGE  ARTHUR.  God,  pain, 
and  evil.  272p  $5.95  Abingdon 
231  Theodicy.  Suffering  66-16020 

The  author  argues  “that  man’s  natural  state 
is  joy:  then  he  pursues  the  reason  for  pain. 
Its  uses,  God’s  intervention,  or  lack  of  it,  and 
the  conception  of  pain  held  by  several  religious 
cults.  The  use  of  the  themes  of  God,  pain  and 
evil  in  modern  literature  is  discussed.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index  of  scripture.  Index  of  names  and 
subjects. 


“Up  to  a  point,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
his  purpose.  .  .  .  But  with  the  second  volume, 
Vietnam  at  War,  the  reader  begins  to  have 
reservations.  It  is  incomprehensible,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  history  that  purports  to  ‘analyze 
and  interpret,’  within  the  context  of  Vietnam, 
‘the  forces  engaged  in  the  great  political  strug¬ 
gles  of  our  time’  should  ignore  the  concept  and 
impact  of  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation 
as  propounded  by  both  Moscow  and  Peking.  .  .  . 
One  would  have  hoped,  besides,  for  a  less  ten¬ 
dentious  treatment  of  the  late  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
.  .  .  [Buttinger]  Ignores,  to  cite  one  example  of 
an  important  primary  source,  the  300-page  re¬ 
port  of  the  1963  UN  Fact-Finding  Mission  to 
South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Such  omissions  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  adequacy  of  Mr.  Buttinger’s 
work  as  history,  at  least  insofar  as  Volume  II 
is  concerned.  .  .  .  From  the  historian’s  point  of 
view,  are  all  the  essential  primary  sources  yet 
available?”  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  117:21  J1  1  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:735  S  ’67  200w 


“[This  book  is]  oriented  only  to  that  part 
of  Vietnam  which  lies  below  the  17th  parallel — 
American-occupied  Vietnam.  ...  It  is  a  book 
for  the  serious  non-specialist — whose  only  com¬ 
plaint  might  concern  the  shortage  of  non- 
French  and  English  sources.  Buttinger’s  in¬ 
terpretations  are  legitimate  and  reasonable  and 
often  depart  from  hitherto  accepted  ones.  .  .  . 
[However]  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  [he 
uses]  the  garbled  version  of  the  key  sentence 
in  [the  Geneva  Accord].  .  .  .  There  are  those 
who  contend  that  we  cannot  now  bother  with 
history,  that  only  the  circumstances  of  1967 
are  relevant.  But  a  major  circumstance  of  1967 
is  the  Ignorance  of  too  many  Americans  of 
what  the  war  is  all  about.  Obviously,  It  is  hope¬ 


“Buttrick’s  new  book  Is  sermonlc  in  tone 
and  has  a  pastoral  Intent.  It  describes  the  way 
one  may  take  with  natural.  Inherited  and  per¬ 
sonal  sufferings — or  the  way  they  take  with 
one — if  they  are  viewed  with  an  eye  to  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  [and]  ruminates  on  the  question 
of  God’s  own  suffering.”  R.  H.  Luecke 

Christian  Century  84:377  Mr  22  ’67  490w 
“The  references  to  the  several  areas  of  man’s 
recorded  knowledge  enhance  this  definitive 
study.  The  book  has  merit  and  will  particularly 
appeal  to  those  readers  who  do  not  always 
rationalize  within  the  bounds  of  cause-and- 
effect,  and  to  those  sufferers  who  do  not  blame 
all  their  ills  on  Adam’s  disobedience  in  the 
Garden.”  E.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  91:2497  My  15  ’66  120w 


BUTTS,  DENNIS.  R.  L.  Stevenson.  72p  $2.75 
Walck,  H.Z. 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  66-31351 
A  study  of  the  writer’s  life  and  works.  A 
Stevenson  Book  List  including  a  section  of 
American  editions  of  his  books  Is  appended. 


“Since  biographical  and  critical  material  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  abundant,  the  value 
of  [this]  monograph  lies  in  the  usefulness  of 
so  compact  yet  comprehensive  a  treatment.” 
E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Ek  43:219  Ap  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Quimby 

Library  J  92:3127  S  15  ’67  90w 
“Dennis  Butts’s  account  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  judicious  and  balanced.  He  shakes 
off  the  heresy,  common  not  so  long  ago,  of 
underrating  Stevenson’s  serious  Intentions  as  a 
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BUTTS,  DENNIS — Continued 
writer;  though  here  and  there  he  may  be 
thought  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  other 
direction.  .  .  .  iiut  if  he  may  make  too  much 
of  his  man  here  and  there,  Mr.  Butts  does 
justice  to  his  serious  concerns  (with  conscience, 
ioyalty  and  treacheiyj ;  and  he  is  specially 
sensible  about  the  verse,  neither  exaggerating 
nor  underquoLin.g  its  worth.” 

TLS  P1U95  N  24  '6G  130w 


BUTZ,  OTTO,  ed.  To  make  a  difference;  a 
student  look  at  America:  its  values,  its  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  systems  of  education;  ed.  and 
with  an  in  trod,  by  Otto  Butz.  174p  $4.95 
Harper 

378.1  Students.  U.S. — Social  conditions 

67-11340 

“The  ten  young  authors  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume  were  asked  to  discuss  their  cnief  con¬ 
cerns,  their  beliefs  about  themselves,  about 
society,  and  about  higher  education,  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  lecture  series  held  at  San  Ifrancisco 
State  College  in  the  winter  of  1965-66.”  (Bi- 
brary  J) 


“[The  essays  in]  this  significant  book  .  .  . 
elucidate  the  anger,  frustration  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  youth,  and  youth’s  determination  to 
alter  this  environment  or  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  .  .  .  The  students  who  speak  for  their 
generation  in  this  book  are  anything  but  re¬ 
signed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Butz’s  introduction  is  rather 
tautological  and  needlessly  intricate.  It  can 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  meat  of  this 
book  is  in  the  essays.  In  the  finest  one,  ‘The 
New  Hero,’  Louis  Cartwright  explains  the 
revolution  in  terms  of  individual  vs.  the 
’counter  people’ — those  who  are  intimidated  by 
any  establishment,  whether  it  be  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  hot-dog  stand  or  the  hierarchy  of  a 
chui’ch.  ,  .  .  ‘The  only  one  left  to  believe  in  is 
man,’  he  says,  'so  1  figure  we've  got  to  prepare 
him  for  the  responsibilities  of  being  God.’  ” 
Kenneth  Atchity 

America  116:462  Mr  25  ’67  650w 

Choice  4:1024  N  ’67  150w 
“[These]  essays  are  appalling — badly  writ¬ 
ten,  disorganized,  strident,  and  rarely  coherent. 
.  .  .  To  assume  that  [they]  .  .  .  bring  any  of 
us  closer  to  understanding  what  student  dis¬ 
content  ‘fundamentally  entails’  is  to  grant 
Professor  Butz  several  of  his  least  persuasive 
premises:  that  the  anxieties  of  every  generation 
of  .students  are.  historically  unique:  that  any 
random  expression  of  discontent  is  a  sound 
basis  for  reform:  or  that  their  com.piler  is  qual- 
between  cant  and  reason.” 

C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  22  ’67 
60Uw 


Reviewed  by  B.  V.  Pullias 

J  Higher  Ed  38:468  N  ’67  600w 
“Reflecting  the  disquiet  on  the  American 
campus,  all  of  [these  essajdsts]  hold  high  the 
banner  of  student  alienation,  in  which  some 
of  them  see  the  seeds  of  a  complete  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of .  American  society.  Their  analyses  of 
our  social  ills  are  familiar  from  older  social 
critics.  WTiat  is  striking  about  these  young 
people  is  the  style  of  life  they  project  for  their 
futures.  Instead  of  withdrawing  into  the  world 
little  bands  of  radicals,  most 
of  them,  intend  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  from  within  present  instittitions, 
not  even  disd.aining  our  giant  bureaucracies. 
Not  an  essential  work,  but  an  interesting  social 
document.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  92:252  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  4  ’67  160w 
“What  is  perhaps  most  striking  in  these 
ten  essays  .  .  .  is  the  sober  but  eager  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Harvey  Cox’s  secular  world  [The 
Secular  Citjr,  paperback  1965].  .  .  .  Sometimes 
appallingly  irrational,  sometimes  unrealistically 
fervent,  these  nuci.ear-age  students  have  in 
common  an  astonishing  eloquence  from  a  purely 
literary  .standpmnt  and  an  energetic  conviction 
Txi3,t  tn6  w^orlci  hSiS  &  futurG,  oiig  worth  working? 
for.  Alarmists  who  view  the  Bay  Area  as  merely 
a  psychedelic  and  picketing  enclave  will  be 
surprised  to  find  such  aciivities  disavowed  here 
Instead,  the  new  voice  is  philosophical  and 
pragmatic,  and  pleasant  to  hear.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvii  spring  ’67  170w 


cold  sweat  and  rust,  it  Is  unwise  to  take  h 
herald  on  a  picnic  .  .  .  and  other  revelations  of 
the  mystical  order  of  things.”  (Title  page) 


“A  wholly  delightful  and  completely  useless 
dictionary-type  book  that  will  bring  forth 
strong  chuckles  from  widely  read  persons, 
especially  those  familiar  with  the  eternal 
clichds  of  folk  and  fairy  tales.  Gothic,  and  ad¬ 
venture  stories.  .  .  .  Lots  of  fun  but  expensive 
for  what  you  get.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  j  92:1011  Mr  1  ’67  190w 
“[This  is]  a  bewitching  compendium  of  in¬ 
formation  about  fantastical  things  and  crea¬ 
tures,  and  of  sly  definitions  of  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  Gothic  tales.  .  .  .  The  drawings 
are  just  as  wacky  and  beguiling  as  the  text.” 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:47  My  20  ’67  lOOw 


BYRD,  CECIL  K.  A  bibliography  of  lilinois 
imprints,  1814-58;  pub.  with  the  aid  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  hist,  soc.  III. 
state  hist,  soc  [and  the]  Newberry  library. 
601p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
015.773  Rlinois — Imprints  65-24423 

The  “university  librarian  at  Indiana  University 
has  provided  .  .  .  descriptions  and  locations 
for  [over  3,000]  titles  published  during  the 
first  forty-five  years  of  printing  in  Rlinois,  over 
half  of  which  had  not  previously  been  recorded. 
.  .  .  The  bibliography  Includes  extant  books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  maps  definitely 
known  to  have  been  printed  in  Illinois  during 
the  period.  Extra  numbers  of  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  are  Included  because  they 
have  not  been  recorded  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Entries 
are  arranged  by  year  and  then  alphabetically  by 
personal  or  corporate  author  or  by  title.  For 
each  entry  there  is  a  transcription  of  the  title 
page.  ...  the  unprint  collation  by  pages  ; 
rneasurernents  by  height  for  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  and  by  sheet  size  .  .  .  for  broadsides  and 
maps,  references  to  descriptions  in  other 
bibliographies,  and  symbols  for  the  location  of 
Icnown  copies.  .  .  .  For  many  titles  the  descrip¬ 
tions  also  include  biographical  sketches  of  au¬ 
thors  or  printers,  details  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  prompted  publication  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  printed,  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  additional  details  about  the  format  or  the 
covep,  and  comments  on  Illustrations  or  typo¬ 
graphical  ornamentation.”  (Library  Q)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  R.  Adams 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:284  J1  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Rodabaugh 

J  Am  Hist  53:814  Mr  ’67  410w 


r,!,  X,?-  comprehensive  bibliogra- 

phy  of  early  Illinois  imprints.  .  .  .  The  descrip- 
.frequently  give  much  more  information 
than  IS  usually  included  in  bibliographies  of 
i^mprints,  and  the  volume  is  well  designed  and 
attractively  printed.  .  .  In  a  few  Instances 

an  excessive  amount  of  biographical  informa- 
tion  is  included.  .  .  .  The  Index  includes  en- 
tries  for  authors,  subjects,  and  printers  or 
publishers.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  relied 
°°‘'PP'.6l-eI-V.  because  spotchecking  revealed 
some  omnssions.  .  .  .  Otherwise  me  volume 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  edited.  .  .  Ex- 
and  possibly  the  exclusion 
of  certain  materials,  this  is  a  mode]  of  what 
an  imprints  bibliography  ought  to  be,  and  it 
deserves  a  place  in  .the  reference  collections  of 
'j"^iy6rsity  libraries,  larger  public 
libianes.  historical  societies,  and  other  re¬ 
search  libraries.  R.  L.  Brubaker 

Library  Q  36:338  O  ’66  1050w 

forms,  election 

ballots  and  pictorial  matter’  were  excluded, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  a  valuable  work  of 
trfc  to  Mr.  Byrd’s  elec- 

substantial  and  always  excellent 
S'uide  to  the  social  history  of  the 

fuf  stttes  ?f®the  ubi-on”°"® 

TLS  p476  My  25  ’67  370w 


c 


BYFIELD,  BARBARA  NINDE.  The  glass  har¬ 
monica;  a  lexicon  of  the  fantastical:  U 

by  the  author.  160p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  T)  ‘ 
817  Satire,  American  66-21977 

An  alphabetically  arranged  lexicon  “in  which 
it  is  determined  that:  wizards  see  best  with 
their  eyes  closed,  torturers  reek  of  mutton 


Dream  castles.  128p  il  $6.50 


CABLE,  MARY. 

Studio 

728.8  Historic  houses,  etc.  66-25277 

stately  mansions,  or  what  remains  of 
&  ^Plained,  and  apprecL 

ateo.  ibey  are  Blenheim  Palace  .  .  .  the  Al- 
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hambra,  Hadrian’s  Villa,  the  Grand  Palace  in 
Bangkok,  Nonsuch  Palace,  .  .  .  the  Grand 

Seraglio  (or,  more  properly,  Topkapi  SerayJ  in 
Istanbul,  the  Vanderbilt  summer  hideaways  In 
Newport  (Marble  House  and  the  Breakers), 
and  the  mad  King  Ludwig’s  three  alpine  ex¬ 
travaganzas — Linderhof,  Neuschwanstein,  and 
Herrenchiemsee. ”  (New  Yorker)-The  text  of 
this  book  first  appeared,  in  somewhat  different 
form,  in  Horizon.  Bibliography. 


“[The  author]  writes  with  sympathy  and  an 
Intelligent  traveler’s  eye.  She  has  visited  these 
monuments  to  man’s  ego  and  inspires  the 
reader  to  .go  to  see  them.  The  historical  essays 
on  these  famous  buildings  are  delightful  read¬ 
ing,  and  this  lovely  little  book  can  serve  either 
as  a  guidebook  for  a  journey  to  come  or  for  a 
few  hours’  reading  that  will  help  recall  a 
pleasant  hour  passed  in  the  moonlight  at  the 
Alhambra  or  playing  tennis  in  Newport.  Odd 
bits  of  history  make  this  book  worth  buying 
for  library  or  home.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:110  Ja  1  ’67  170w 
New  Yorker  42:68  D  24  ’66  120w 


CADELU,  ELIZABETH.  The  comer  shop.  219p 
$3.95  Morrow 

66-27952 

“If  LucUle  Abbey,  hadn’t  been  so  profes¬ 
sionally  concerned  with  the  employment  bureau 
she  ran,  she  never  would  have  taken  the  trip 
into  rural  England  to  see  for  herself  why  her 
secretaries  found  the  position  at  Hill  House  sc 
impossible.  She  does  take  the  trip  and  does 
meet  Professor  Hallam  and  is  shocked  by  mys¬ 
terious  developments  which  must  be  solved.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  O’Rourke 

Best  Sell  26:453  Mr  15  ’67  190w 
“Abounding  in  Impossible  coincidences  and 
exagger-ated  characters,  this  light  entertain¬ 
ment  has  no  depth,  no  message — just  fun.  The 
author’s  happiest  achievement  lies  in  her  crisp, 
comic  dialogue,  Iver  farcical  situations,  and 
her  deflatioin  of  inflated  personages.”  Jane 
Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:495  Ag  ’67  80w  lYA] 
“Miss  Cadell’s  ability  to  describe  the  Eng¬ 
lish  scenery  and  her  feeling  for  details  are 
paramount  in  this  novel.  However,  when  the 
story  shifts  to  Paris,  the  background  becomes 
less  distinct  and  the  characters  take  over. 
The  author’s  skill  in  developing  a  romance 
holds  the  reader,  e'^en  though  the  plot  is  thin 
and  predictable  a,nd  the  characters  are  more 
stylized  than  is  usually  the  case  in  her  work. 
For  women  who  are  entertained  by  light 
romance  and  for  YA  collections.”  E.  H. 
W9,lcl©ri 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  15  ’67  120w  [YA] 
“Mrs.  Cadell  gives  her  readers  their  money’s 
worth  before  Mr.  Right  says:  ‘There’s  a  full 
moon.  Have  you  ever  walked  beside  the  Seme 
in  the  moonlight?’  It  may  be  only  a  paper 
moon — but  in  this,  her  18th  volume,  the  author 
snips  it  out  very  neatly  indeed.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  22  ’67  140w 


CADLE,  RICHARD  D.  Particles  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  space.  226p  il  $10  Reinhold 

551.5  Atmosphere  66-22808 

This  “book  describes  the  nature,  sources, 
and  behavior  of  particles  in  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  on  the  sur¬ 
faces  or  in  the  atmospheres  of  other  planets, 
and  elsewhere  in  space.  .  .  .  A  large  portion 
of  the  book  has  been  devoted  to  man-made 
particles  since  they  are  similar,  in  respect  to 
size  and  composition,  to  natural  aerosol  parti¬ 
cles.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Author  index.  Subject 
index. 


“Cadle’s  contribution  is  disappointing.  .  ..  . 
Indeed  much  of  this  material  is  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  only  in  the  periodical  literature,  to  which 
extensive  references  are  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cadle’s  presentatmn  is  lacking  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  meteorological  insight.  The  chemistry 
student  would  consequently  be  at  a  handicap 
in  attempting  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  material  covered,  and  even  the  meteorolo^ 
student  would  need  considerable  maturity  to 
place  the  chemical  discussions  in  their  proper 

context. 3:1147  P  ’67  160w 


“[The  former]  chairman  of  the  atmospheric 
chemical  physics  department  at  Stanford  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  now  a  program  scientist  at 
the  National  Center  of  Atmospheric  Research 


.  .  .  says  In  the  preface  that  his  book  ‘Is  In¬ 
tended  to  be  intermediate  in  scope  between 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  and  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  treatise.’  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded 
admirably.  He  writes  in  a  lucid  style  and 
has  managed  to  include  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation.  .  .  .  [He]  discusses  particles  in  the 
troposphere  and  in  the  stratosphere  and  meso¬ 
sphere:  radioactive  fallout;  interplanetary  dust: 
the  moon;  and  planets,  comets,  and  galactic 
dust.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs,  line  drawings  and  graphs.”  J. 
Buddhue 

Science  154:1536  D  23  ’66  360w 
“The  moon  chapter  of  this  book  _  is_  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Ingenuity  of  the  conflicting  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  moon’s  surface  that  are  outlined. 
The  author  is  much  more  successful  in  cariwing 
a  thread  of  argument  through  a  gantlet  of  in¬ 
consistent  papers  in  the  chapters  on  earUily 
dusts,  where  he  himself  has  done  distinguished 
work,  than  he  is  in  these  remoter  regions.  The 
entire  volume  is  review,  in  which  rather  com¬ 
plicated  matters  are  handled  by  very  concise 
extracts.  The  result  is  readable  wherever  some 
of  Cadle’s  assessment  is  implied:  it  is  less  so 
elsewhere.  He  has  done  a  service  in  organizing 
so  large  a  field  of  modem  natural  history:  the 
final  treatise  on  particles  is  still  in  the  future.” 

Sci  Am  215:156  N  ’66  700w 


CADWELL,  J.  H.  Topics  in  recreational  mathe¬ 
matics.  i79p  $6.60  Cambridge 
510  Mathematical  recreations  67-10013 

“The  15  subjects  covered  range  from  such 
topics  of  algebra  and  analysis  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prime  numbers,  Fibonacci’s  sequence, 
random  walks,  the  real  number  system  and  the 
number  tt.  In  geometry,  the  topics  covered  in¬ 
clude  inversions,  ruled  surfaces,  nested  poly¬ 
gons,  plane  algebraic  curves,  and  regular  poly¬ 
hedrons.  Such  newer  practical  problems  as  the 
four-color  and  related  mapping  problems,  dis¬ 
section  of  geometric  figures,  and  rotors,  are 
also  included.’  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Most  books  in  the  field  of  recreational  ma¬ 
thematics  tend  to  be  collections  of  rather  unre¬ 
lated  problems;  a  few  are  serious  expositions  of 
the  topics  covered.  Here,  at  long  last,  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  rather  meager  list  of  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  latter  category.  Fifteen  topics  are 
well  presented  with  all  the  relevant  mathemat¬ 
ics.  .  .  .  'Wholeheartedly  recommended  for  all 
college  libraries  and  for  libraries  of  high  schoois 
with  honors  mathematics  programs.” 

Choice  4:871  O  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 

“[This]  requires  a  degree  of  mathematical 
sophi.stication  Lacking  in  the  ordinary  college 
graduate.  However,  graduate  mathematics 
students  and  bright  undergraduate  mathe¬ 
matics  majors  should  enjoy  reading  this  book. 
It  deals  with  many  extraordinary  results  in 
varied  branches  of  mathematics.  Although 
many  of  the  proofs  that  are  given  and  most  of 
those  that  are  omitted  are  difficult,  the  re¬ 
sults  themselves  are  of  great  interest.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cadwell  is  extremely  erudite  and  writes 
well.  Recommended  as  an  interesting  and 
useful  work  for  all  large  public  and  university 
libraries.”  A.  J.  Berman 

Library  J  92:1841  My  1  ’67  160w 


CADY,  JOHN  F.  Thailand,  Burma,  Laos,  & 
Cambodia.  152p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
959  Asia,  Southeastern  66-28105 

“Examining  the  historical  and  political  in¬ 
fluence  of  Indian  cultural  patterns  upon  these 
peoples.  Professor  Cady  asserts  that  ‘the  long- 
established  Indian  kingship  tradition  militates 
effectively  today  against  popular  acceptance  of 
Western  principles  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
representative  government.’.  .  .  [His]  study 
of  the  Theravada  Buddhist  neighbors  of  'Viet¬ 
nam  [seeks  to  provide]  perspective  on  this 
complex,  turbulent  region.”  (Publisher’s  note' 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:692  N  26  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Brian  Harrison 

Am  Hist  R  73:203  O  ’67  280w 
“[This  history]  will  most  readily  Interest 
undergraduates  in  the  beginning  survey  course. 
'Writing  in  a  straightforward  and  clear  style, 
the  author  devotes  equal  space  to  the  early  and 
later  periods,  stressing  political  events  rather 
than  social  and  economic  developments.  His 
approach  is  primarily  chronological,  offering 
neither  new  interpretation  nor  original  research. 
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CADY,  J.  F. — Continued 


.  .  Cady  tries  to  cover  too  much  material. 
The  four  major  societies  discussed,  each  unique 
in  many  ways,  lose  their  identity  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  which  moves  lifelessly  from  event  to  event. 
.  .  .  The  book  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  maps. 


Not  essential.” 

Choice  4:332  My  ’67  210w 


“While  [the  author]  stresses  the  common 
Buddhist  heritage  of  these  countries,  he  also 
reveals  in  masterly  fashion  how  they  have  also 
differed  in  traditions  and  institutions.  Most  Il¬ 
luminating  is  his  depiction  of  the  attitudes  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Buddhist  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia  towards  one  another  and  his  analj^sis  of 
their  respective  reactions  to  the  impact  of 
Western  and  Japanese  imperialism  in  recent 
times.  Cady’s  study  does  much  to  clarify  the 
otherwise  confusing  course  of  affairs  in  Thai¬ 
land.  Burma,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  The  style  is  regrettably 
somewhat  ponderous.  For  aU  libraries.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:6956  D  1  ’66  150w 


“Professor  Cady  has  arranged  his  chapters 
in  chronological  order  of  periods  in  each  of 
which  he  surveys  contemporaneous  develop¬ 
ments  over  the  whole  field.  It  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  treating  his  subject  in  so  small 
a  compass,  and  he  has  shown  commendable 
skill  in  carrying  it  out.  In  the  actual  process  of 
surveying,  however,  he  tends  to  run  into  dif¬ 
ficulties,  largely,  one  suspects,  through  not 
having  adequately  checked  up  some  of  bis 
statements.”  D.  G.  E.  Hall 

Pacific  Affairs  40:160  spring-summer  ’67 
750W 


CAFFARELLI,  ERNESTO  VERGARA.  The 

buried  city;  excavations  at  Leptis  Magna; 
Introd.  by  Ranuccio  Bianchi  Bandinelli;  text 
by  Ernesto  Vergara  Caffarelli  and  Giacomo 
Caputo;  phot,  by  Fabrizio  Clerici.  126p  $20 
Praeger 

913.39  Leptis  Magna  (ancient  city).  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Roman.  Sculpture.  Roman.  Excava¬ 
tions  (Archeology) — Libya.  Africa,  North — 
Antiquities  66-12523 

“Leptis  Magna  is  a  cluster  of  .  .  .  ruins 
among  the  sand  dunes  of  Libya.  At  one  time 
a  flourishing  Punic  port,  Leptis  passed  under 
Roman  rule  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  .  .  . 
This  volume  provides  [a]  .  .  .  pictorial  record 
of  recent  excavations  by  a  team  of  Italian 
archaeologists.  .  .  .  Clerici’ s  photographs 

present  Leptis’  ruins  as  a  visitor  would  come 
upon  them;  previously  unpublished  drawings 
reconstruct  the  ground  plans  and  exteriors  of 
tlie  principal  structures  as  they  must  have 
appeared  at  the  height  of  the  city’s  prosperity.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  David  Rldgway.  Chronological  table. 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index  of  proper  names. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Pollitt 

Class  World  61:70  O  ’67  300w 
“This  volume  provides  the  first  extensive  pic¬ 
torial  history  of  Leptis  Magna.  .  .  .  Enough 
of  its  imposing  architectural  monuments 
remain  to  demonstrate  that  the  building 
program  undertaken  there  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  Lucius  Septimius  Severus.  was  stagger¬ 
ing  in  scale  and  variety.  With  the  numerous 
inscriptions  that  attest  the  generosity  of  public- 
spirited  benefactors,  these  monuments  con¬ 
stitute  an  invaluable  index  of  life  and  art  in 
Roman  North  Africa  .  .  .  [The]  superintendent 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Etruria  at  Florence,  and 
toe  late  ..  .  .  superintendent  of  Antiquities  at 
Tnpphtania,  describe  artifacts  giving  the  reader 
the  historical  and  aesthetic  problems  of  a  great 
architectural  tradition  blending  with  local 
tr^tment.  .  .  Recommended  for  archaeology 
collections  in  larger  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:3040  S  16  ’67  180w 
“In  this  book,  the  writing  is  pedestrian,  but 
there  is  no  complaint  to  be  made  abou^  the 
Illustrations.  Close  to  three  hundred  maps, 
drawings,  color  plates,  and  halftones  are  in¬ 
cluded,  affording  a  remarkably  evocative  con¬ 
ception  of  how  a  long-buried  city  is  brought, 
almost  magically,  from  toe  dark  past  tato 
present  light.” 

New  Yorker  43:180  S  9  ’67  230w 

agreeable  combination 
of  the.  factual  and  toe  romantic,  are  a  sensitive 
reflection  of  what  the  alert  visitor  may  expect 
to  see.  .  The  best  part  of  the  text  is^toe 
introduction,  a  ch.aracteristically  stimulattog 
essay.  .  .  .  By  comparison  the  short  accou^R 
of  the  excavated  monuments  which  is  the  onlv 
commentary  on  most  of  the  illustratlima 
very  disappointing.  It  is  Inaccurate  in  detail 


and  mingles  fact  with  the  wildest  speculation. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  welcome  for  its  pictures 
and  for  Professor  Bianchi  Bandinelli’ s  con¬ 
tribution.  The  translation  is  intelligent  and 
reads  well.” 

TLS  p336  Ap  20  ’67  660w 


CAHALANE,  VICTOR  H.,  ed.  The  Imperial 
collection  of  Audubon  animals.  See  Audubon, 
J.  J. 


CAHN,  EDMOND  NATHANIEL.  Confronting 
injustice;  the  Edmond  Cahn  reader;  ed.  by 
Lenore  L.  Cahn;  foreword  by  Hugo  L.  Black; 
general  introd.  and  prefatory  chapter  notes  by 
Norman  Redlich.  428p  $8.96  Little 
340  Civil  rights.  Law — U.S.  66-16560 

“School  integration,  drug  experiments,  capital 
punishrnent,  the  relationship  of  law  and  reli¬ 
gion,  civil  liberties  in  general — these  and  oth¬ 
er  ..  .  contemporary  concerns  are  the  topics 
of  this  .  .  .  posthumous  collection  which  cen¬ 
ters  around  Cahn’s  concept  of  justice  as 
.  .  .  the  active  process  of  toe  preventing  or 
repairing  of  injustice.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


Jiivery  iiperai  arts  college  library  should  have 
a  shelf  of  books  by  and  on  the  important 
American  legal  thinkers  who  were  not  judges; 
men  whose  intellectual  power,  not  their  power 
of  position,  influenced  public  policy,  another 
word  for  law.  This  Edmond  Cahn  Reader 
should  be  added  to  the  books  of  Pound,  Cor¬ 
win,  Llewellyn,  Meikeljohn,  and  others.  Cahn’s 
iconoclastic  ideas  and  limpid  style  are  as  valid 
and  valuable  for  students  to  read  as  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  even  our  most  celebrated  jurists.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  footnotes  originally 
published  with  the  articles  have  been  deleted 
or  abbreviated.  .  .  .  Two  other  technical  faults 
are  lack  of  a  ‘table  of  cases’  and  an  index. 
Cahn  s  great  essays  will  long  be  treasures,  and 
his  correspondence  with  David  Ben  Gurion 
over  Israel’s  curb  on  press  freedom  is  a  surpris¬ 
ing  and  exciting  example  of  a  scholar’s  per¬ 
spective  and  his  quiet  power.” 

Choice  4:750  S  ’67  280w 

“[Cahn]  held  that  ‘never  has  law  had  so 
much  to  do;  never  has  it  stood  In  greater 
need  of  philosophic  guidance  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.’  Both  are  available  in  this  book,  which 
is  well  worth  acquisition  by  all  academic  and 
larger  public  libraries.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91;3462  J1  ’66  170w 
‘‘Besides  his  three  books,  Cahn  .  .  .  left  over 
a  hundred  published  articles  and  reviews,  and 
out  of  these  Mrs  Cahn,  with  the  help  of  Nor- 
creatively  constructed  a 
fourth  book  that  will  take  a  worthy  place  along- 

no  one  Interested  in 
the  thought  of  Edmond  Cahn  will  be  able  to 
ignore.  .  Cahn  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  moral  question,  of  the  moral  di- 
inension  .of  .thought,  action  or  law.  .  .  .  While 
liberty,  justice  and  compassion  are  organically 
inte:moven  in  all  Cahn’s  books  and  tooughts, 
P  po'^fronting  Inju^ice’  the  emphasis  seems 
to  fall  on  liberty.  Philosophers  reading  this 
book  will  detect  a  strong  streak  of  nominalism; 
for  kept  his  eye  on  the  individual  man.” 

M.  R.  Konvitz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  N  13  ’66  lOOOw 
“Like  a  great  nmny  lawyers  (and  this  includes 
lawyers  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench),  Cahn 
historian.  The  ‘democratic’  account 
of  Yorktown  is  plainly  nonsense.  One  can  easily 
acquit  Calin  of  deliberate  lying  but  not  of  Irre¬ 
sponsible  Ignorance.  ...  ’To  bolster  Jefferson’s 
rig9rous  view  of  the  need  for  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  .  Church  and  State,  Cahn  again  and 
again  seriously  misquotes  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stotes.  .  .  .  These  are  not  pedantic 

VW-  of  toe  main 

defect  of  this  book,  its  excessive  trust  in  Amer- 
ican  ways  of  doing  things.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Calm  was  an  uncritical  100  per  cent  Ameri¬ 
can  or  American  lawyer.  His  criticism  of  Amer¬ 
ican  courts  and  law  doctrines  is  often  acute 
^  -A-merican,  Cahn  had  a  great 
belief  in  the  written  law.  .  .  .  There  are  other 
errors  m  the  book.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  great 
dfeal  of  wit,  of  penetrating  and  moving  social 
criticism,  of  a  deep  commitment  to  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  m.nistice.”  o-vum 

TLS  p624  J1  13  ’67  1500w 


OAIUIIM,  MARTIN. 

$5.95  Dutton 


Devil  take  all;  a  novel.  382p 

i  „  66-13668 

of  the  atternpt  to  steal  some  Plu¬ 
tonium  from  a  Southern  California  experlmen- 
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tal  plant  is  “Paul  Bronslov,  millionaire  form¬ 
er  intelligence  agent.  .  .  .  For  the  kidnapping 
of  Terri  Bradshaw,  nineteen-year-old  daughter 
of  a  nuclear  power  magnate,  he  recruits  three 
aides  .  .  .  Russ  Cantrell  Ian  unarmed-combat 
specialist],  .  .  .  Ed  Martens,  electronic  genius: 
and  Tony  Vance,  pilot  extraordinary.  This 
quartet  creates  an  impregnable  hideout  deep 
within  an  old  Nevada  mine,  carries' Terri  off  to 
it,  and  chases  off  to  Florida  with  the  ransom 
of  ten  million  dollai-s  worth  of  plutonium  for 
sale  to  the  Soviet  block.  .  .  .  Meantime  George 
Wilson  is  mustering  the  resources  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Agency,  but  despite  his  com¬ 
puters  and  infrared  detection  apparatus  the 
criminals  manage  to  take  off.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  belongs  squarely  with  the  spreading 
cult  of  the  deliberately  shocking,  the  brutishly 
violent,  which  has  developed  in  contemporary 
fiction  as  the  special  mark  of  a  new  realism 
that  might  better  be  called  a  form  of  animalism 
or  gross  naturalism.  .  .  .  Overlaying  ali  the 
scientific  gimmicks  of  special  explosives,  exotic 
poisons,  ingenious  weapons,  and  electronic 
gadgetry  is  a  fulsome  and  redundant  plethora 
of  noisome  dialogue,  squalid  sex,  and  ruthless 
savagery.  The  result  is  not  ribald  or  indecent, 
just  ugly  and  repulsive.”  G.  E.  Grauel 
Best  Sell  26:306  N  16  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6997  D  1  ’66  140w 
“Twice  the  length  of  the  usual  thriller  (nearly 
four  hundred  pages)  and  almost  twice  as  silly, 
but  Mr.  Caidin’s  ability  to  write  with  speed 
and  persuasion  makes  us  foUow  him  mindlessly 
to  the  end.” 

New  Yorker  42:96  Ja  7  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  20w 


CAILLOIS,  ROGER,  jt.  ed.  The  dream  and 
human  societies.  See  Von  Grunebaum,  G.  E. 


CAIN,  GLEN  G.  Married  women  in  the  labor 
force;  an  economic  analysis.  169p  $6.50  Umv. 
of  Chicago  press 

331.4  Woman — Employment.  U.S.— Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-20578 

This  “study  is  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
and  other  factors  which  influence  the  labor- 
market  behavior  of  wives.  [The  author]  at¬ 
tempts  to  disentangle,  by  quantitative  analysis, 
the  tangled  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
begins  by  setting  up  a  model  based  upon  es¬ 
tablished  economic  principles  and  then  uses 
this  for  the  empirical  testing  of  various  the¬ 
ories.  He  reviews  the  work  of  previous  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  field  and  then  proceeds  to  his 
own  testing  of  numerous  variables.  Due  to  the 
scarcity  of  detailed  data,  he  found  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  both  times-series  and  cross-sec¬ 
tion  data  for  his  regressions.”  (Ann  Am 
Acad)  Index. 


“Cain’s  main  contribution  lies  In  his  own 
research  findings,  and  it  is  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  Indeed.  .  .  .  One  conclusion  that  appears 
to  be  in  error  concerns  the  deterring  effect  of 
small  children  in  the  home  on  the  participation 
of  white  and  Negro  wives.  .  .  .  [The]  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  stemmed  from  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  choice  of  dummy  variables  and  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  their  coefficients.  'I’he  results  of 
independent  research  by  William  G.  Bowen 
and  myself  lead  to  [an]  opposite  inference.  .  .  . 
(On  the  basis  of  correspondence  with  Cain,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  has  now  reached  the 
same  conclusion  after  ingeniously  reworking 
his  data.  He  will  be  happy  to  send  a  revised 
section  of  Table  34  to  any  interested  reader.) 
To  sum  up:  the  quality  of  Cain’s  work  is  first 
rate,  and  he  has  made  a  major  contribution 
by  his  painstaking  and  incisive  analysis.  .  .  . 
More  generally,  this  piece  of  research  dis¬ 
plays  the  praiseworthy  qualities  of  ingenuity, 
scholarly  objectivity,  and  a  willingness  to 
present  all  of  the  relevant  evidence.”  T.  A. 

Finegan  ^  57:977  S  ’67  1300w 

“This  reviewer  commends  the  imagination 
and  industi-y  which  Professor  Cain  exhibits 
in  his  scores  of  comparisons.  As  the  author 
himself  points  out.  there  are  serious  problems 
of  cause-and-effect  relationships.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  this  study  cements  certain  conclusions 
concerning  married  women  in  the  labor  force. 
One  is  that  the  effect  of  unemployment  was, 
in  general,  negative — that  is  adverse  to  par¬ 


ticipation.  Likewise,  ‘the  presence  of  chil¬ 
dren  has  a  consistently  negative  effect.’  One 
of  the  significant  findings  is  the  differences 
between  white  and  nonwhite  wives.  .  .  .  Profes¬ 
sor  Cain  offers  some  explanations  of  these 
differences.  This  book  represents  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  contribution  in  labor-force 
analysis.”  Ewan  Clague 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:263  My  ’67  430w 


CAIRO,  JANET.  In  a  glass  darkly  [Eng  title: 

Murder  reflected].  251p  $3.95  Morrow 

66-24660 

“Looking  through  a  swinging  mirror  in  the 
tower  of  an  historical  museum  in  a  town  in 
Scotland,  Margaret  Maclean,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  actually  sees  a  murder  take  place.  Un¬ 
fortunately  she  cannot  recognize  the  place 
where  it  happened  or  the  murderer  or  the  vic¬ 
tim.  Naturally,  the  police  are  quite  skeptical. 
In  trying  to  place  the  location  of  the  murder, 
Margaret  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
which  results  in  several  additional  murders 
before  the  culprit  is  finally  captured.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“Well  plotted  and  well  developed;  the  entire 
story  is  quite  belleveable.” 

Best  Sell  26:196  S  1  ’66  IlOw 
“Here  is  a  Gothic  tale  of  modern  Scotland 
equipped  with  living  characters  with  a  realistic 
approach  to  life  and  love,  a  good  detective 
story.”  M.  IC  Grant 

Library  J  91:5997  D  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  ’66  290w 
“This  is  a  promising  first  thriller.  .  .  .  But 
the  crime  matter  is  not  disciplined  enough,  and 
Miss  Caird  might  slip  into  the  kind  of  mag¬ 
azine-story  writing  by  which  her  heroine,  at  one 
tense  point  of  attack,  is  so  compulsively  held.” 
TLS  p925  O  14  ’65  60w 


CAIRNS,  JOHN,  ed.  Phage  and  the  origins  of 
molecular  biology.  See  Cold  Spring  harbor. 
New  York.  Laboratory  of  quantitative  biology 


CAJAL,  SANTIAGO  RAIV16N  Y.  See  Ramdn  y 
Cajal,  S. 


CALDER,  ALEiXANDER.  Caider:  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  with  pictures.  286p  $16  Pantheon  bks. 

B  or  92  66-23203 

The  “creator  of  stabile  and  mobile  sculptures 
.  .  .  tells  the  story  of  his  life.  .  .  .  Snapshots 
from  his  family  album,  many  drawings  done 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  letters,  mementos, 
and  a  large  selection  of  magnificent  photographs 
of  his  works  complete  this  [document].”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology. 


“[Calder’s  life]  contains  the  material  for  a 
wonderful  book.  But  his  autobiography  ...  is 
disappointing.  Though  it  tells  the  story,  it  lacks 
the  sparkle  of  the  artist  or  of  his  work.  Written 
in  the  flat  style  of  a  man  talking  into  a  dic¬ 
tating  machine,  it  falls  to  convey  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  sculpture.  Caider,  like  many  other 
great  artists,  is  rarely  introspective;  he  cannot 
put  into  words  the  kind  of  problems  with  which 
his  hands  deal  when  they  shape  and  re-order 
space.  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally  in¬ 
teresting  but  do  not  compensate  for  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  Calder’s  prose.”  Oscar  Handlln 
Atlantic  218:162  N  ’66  200w 
“The  book  is  composed  of  remembered  frag¬ 
ments  of  experience,  strung  together  with  seem¬ 
ing  non  sequiturs,  in  the  loosest  chronology. 
There  is  practically  no  theorizing  about  esthet¬ 
ics,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  verbally  the 
course  of  Calder’s  formal  development  or  even 
his  ideas.  Yet  the  most  trivial  fragments  hang 
together  as  his  mobiles  do,  piercing,  animating 
and  encompassing  meaning,  character  and  time, 
as  his  metal  forms  pierce,  animate  and  encom¬ 
pass  .space.  The  book  is  also  full  of  the  most 
disarmingly  candid  ‘in’  references — to  himself, 
as  well  as  to  other  artists,  writers,  dealers, 
museum  directors,  collectors,  aJl  manner  of 
people.”  Emily  Genauer 

Book  Week  p6  D  11  ’66  650w 
Choice  4:153  Ap  ’67  80w 
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CALDER,  ALEXANDER — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  '66 

280w 

Economist  225:1233  D  23  '67  40w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:132  D  '66  30w 
“The  book  is  occasionally  interesting  but  Is 
mostly  a  gossipy  and,  1  must  confess,  boring 
recital  of  personal  reminiscences.  We  are  per¬ 
mitted  a  glimpse  of  Calder,  a  man  full  of  the 
juices  of  life,  and  from  the  excellent  .  .  .  illu¬ 
strations,  can  sense  an  artist  equally  able  to 
present  the  delicacy  of  a  moth’s  wing  and  the 
strength  of  Vulcan’s  forge.  For  university 
libraries  as  addenda — and  strong  art  book  col¬ 
lections.”  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  91:6074  D  16  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Library  J  92:354  Ja  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
"The  product  is  straight  Calder,  unpreten¬ 
tious,  innocent,  naively  witty,  filled  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  good  times  (most  of  his  times  have 
been  very  good),  earthiness,  bad  puns  and  oc¬ 
casional  swipes  at  past  offenders.  .  .  .  With  its 
abundant  store  of  pictures — of  both  his  works 
and  the  many  people  close  to  him — the  book 
conamunicates  something  of  his  genius,  which 
has  been  always  to  shape  and  thereby  enrich 
the  space  through  which  his  life  has  projected.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  N  13  ’66  250w 
New  Yorker  42:248  D  10  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ’66  120w 

Sci  Am  216:164  My  ’67  90w 
TLS  pl252  D  28  ’67  700w 


CALDER,  NIGEL.  Eden  was  no  garden:  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  environment  of  man  [Eng  title: 
Ine  environment  game].  240p  $4.95  Holt 

301.3  Man — Influence  of  environment.  Pop¬ 
ulation.  Pood  supply.  Natural  resources 

67-14655 


■'An  English  scientist  and  journalist  [as- 
®6rts]  .  .  .  that  the  world’s  farmers  will  prob¬ 
ably  lose  the  race  between  population  and  food 
supply  but  argues  that  agriculture  is  not  the 
producing  food.  .  .  .  [He  maintains 
tliat]  large-scale  factory  food  production  .  .  , 
would  liberate  men  from  slavery  to  the  soil 
and  release  vast  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface 
for  the  ci'eation  ...  of  a  natural  wilderness 
to  tempt  and  challenge  the  hunter  that  lurks 
inside  each  of  us.  .  .  .  Factory  food  production, 
together  with  other  technological  advances, 
would  make  practicable  the  dispersal  and  siting 
ot  population  in  new,  increasingly  self-sufflcient 
and  virtually  automated  communities.  The 
forms  and  purpose  of  civilized  life  would  be 
directed,  above  all,  to  the  preservation  and  care 
of  the  environment.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography. 


Christian  Century  84:752  Je  7  ’67  70w 

“[Mr  Cal  der’s  thesis  is]  that  the  preseni 
world  game  has  been  nearly  plaved  out.  Her« 
game  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  game  theo- 
nst.  _.  .  The  present  game,  Mr.  Calder  notes 
IS  aimed  at  maximizing  material  wealth  anc 
power.  The  wealth-creating  ability  of  automa¬ 
tion,  which  he  expects  to  spread  throughoul 
the  world,  will  soon  turn  this  game  into  f. 
farce.  Mr.  Calder  sugrg'ests  that  we  replace  ii 
with  a  ^ame  whose  seal  is  to  maximize  tlu 
quality  of  our  environment.  To  this  end,  people 
wou  d  Jive  in  high-density  cities,  some  of  whict 
would  be  floating'  on  the  sea.  ,  .  .  "Perhaps  th^ 
book  wi)l  appeal  as  a  review  of  today’s  scientific 
and  ^  tecMinical  developments  as  they  bear  or 
man  s  basic  problems.  Or  perhaps  you  wil 
30in  the  author  in  his  fantasy  of  the  environ* 
ment  game.  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  22  ’6i 

yoow 

“[The]  editor  of  The  New  Scientist  and  sci* 
^ce  correspondent  for  the  New  States* 
rnan  .  .  leads  his  reader  down  a  tortuous  patt 
of  science,  engineering,  and  political  and  so¬ 
cial  science  with  an  admirable  lubricity  [ini 
an  urbane  and  intelligent  book.  .  ,  Calder  i' 
not  satefied  with,  merely  criticizing;  he  offers 
^  Utopian  vision  of  what  the  worlc 

might  be:  and,  truthfully,  it  looks  pretty  good, 
college  libraries.”  Harolc 

Library  J  92:2170  Je  1  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Dennis  Gabor 

New  Statesman  73:476  Ap  7 


’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  David  Wightnian 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  18  ’67  500w 
TLS  p289  Ap  6  ’67  290w 


CALDER-MARSHALL,  ARTHUR,  ed.  The 
Bodley  Head  Jack  London,  v4.  See  London, 
J. 

CALHOUN,  MARY.  The  runaway  brownie:  pic¬ 
tures  by  Janet  McCaffery.  unp  $3.26:  Ub  bdg 
$3.14  Morrow 

398.4  Folklore — Scotland — Juvenile  literature. 

Faii’y  tales  67-6296 

“The  second  in  a  proposed  series  about 
traditional  fairy  folk  of  'various  countries.  An¬ 
gus,  an  industrious  brownie,  had  belonged  for 
genei-ations  to  the  family  in  the  stone  farm¬ 
house  in  a  misty  valley  in  Scotland.  He  brought 
prosperity  and  good  luck  until  a  new  master 
offered  him  a  bribe.  Angus  left  in  a  rage  and 
returned  only  when  the  boy  of  the  family 
begged  him  to  come  home.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to 
three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  50w 
“Janet  McCafCery’s  blue-purply  illustrations 
convey  a  lovely  sense  of  thistle  and  heather. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  they  make  no  effort  to 
ingratiate  with  prettiness  and  win  us  by  being 
prickly  as  tweed  and  charmingly  grotesque.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  World  p26  N  12  ’67  lOOw 
Horn  Bk  43:741  D  ’67  150w 
“The  illustrations,  active  line  drawings  with 
an  overall  impression  of  great  energy,  are  in 
two  and  four  colors,  shades  of  fuschia  pre¬ 
dominating.  A  good  picture  storybook  equally 
suitable  for  reading  aloud  and  for  independent 
readers.”  Jessica  McDaniel 

Library  J  92:3176  S  15  ’67  80w 
“Mary  Calhoun  stays  in  touch  with  the  ways 
and  language  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  But  the  book 
seems  more  forced  than  flowing.  .  .  .  Janet 
McCaffery’ s  Illustrations  in  the  colors  of  heather 
are  appropriately  gruff  and  full  of  detail,  though 
her  people  appear  rather  toothy.”  Jane  Yolen 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  10  ’67  60w 


CALHOUN,  MARY.  The  thieving  d-warfs: 
story  by  Mary  Calhoun:  pictures  by  Janet 
McCaffery.  unp  lib  bdg  $3.14  Morrow 

67-2203 

“According  to  German  legend,  there  was  once 
a  time  when  people  lived  side  by  side  with 
dwarfs.  Protected  by  mist  caps,  which  made 
them  invisible,  the  dwarfs  lived  on  w'hat  they 
could  steal  from  others.  .  .  .  Mary  Calhoun  has 
created  her  own  version  of  the  exile  of  the 
German  dwarfs.  She  Imagines  a  farmer  named 
Karl  who  was  the  only  human  being  to  be¬ 
friend  [them].  .  .  .  But  Karl’s  wife  discovered 
his  secret,  and  because  of  her  the  happv  times 
came  to  an  end.”  (Publisher's  note)  ‘‘‘Grades 
one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  A.  Tashiian 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  80w 
Horn  Bk  43:339  Je  ‘67  120w 
“The  illustrations  in  browns,  greens,  and 
lavender  perfectly  capture  the  mischief  of  the 
dwarfs  and  the  Hartz  Mountain  setting.  Too 
long  for  use  in  story  hours,  but  suited  to  in¬ 
dependent  readers.”  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  92:2013  My  16  ‘67  IlOw 
“[This]  is  a  gay.  exuberant  tale.  .  .  .  T 
suspect  every  child  who  reads  about  those 
enchfmted  days  will  devote  himself  to  figuring 
out  how  be  would  have  better  handled  the 
whole  problem  of  relations  between  little  people 
and  adults.  The  busy,  Breughel -like  Ulustra- 
tlons  .  .  .  are  a  joy,  and  help  make  this  a 
charming  book  that  should  appeal  to  that 
DieStag°*^^'  Imagination.”  Eleanor 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  30  ’67  120w 


^”^LAHAN,  DANIEL  J.,  ed.  The  secular  city 
debate.  21Sp  $6.95:  pa  $1.46  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
211  Secularism  66-23192 

1865  .Harvey  Cox.  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  published  .  .  .  The  Secular  City  [a 
paperback  which]  was  intended  by  its  author 
to  provoke  discussion  among  the  current  stu- 
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dent  generation.  Instead,  it  catalyzed  debate 
and  discussion  at  [many]  levels  of  the  religious 
and  intellectual  community.  In  order  to  focus 
the  controversy  and  Indeed  to  extend  it  into 
new  areas,  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  gath¬ 
ered  many  of  the  major  reviews  and  discussions, 
and  commissioned  new  essays.  ...  At  several 
points  throughout  the  text,  Cox  Is  permitted 
to  clarify  his  intent.”  (Library  J)  Some  of  the 
material  in  this  book  first  appeared  in  Com¬ 
monweal.  The  Christian  Century  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  periodicals.  Index. 


‘■[It  was]  Cox’s  contention  that  technopolis, 
the  modern,  secularized  city,  is  the  ‘far-off 
divine  event  toward  which  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  moves.'  .  .  .  [The  editor  of  this  book.] 
an  associate  editor  of  Commonweal  .  .  .  has 
meant  his  book  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  The 
Secular  City,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  done 
his  job  well.  ...  Of  the  authors  contributing 
.  .  .  Rabbi  Richard  L.  Rubenstein  takes  up 
Cox’s  naivete  and  gets  off  the  best  essay  in 
the  book.  Rubenstein  chides  Cox  for  equating 
the  secular  city  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
religion  with  the  pursuit  of  social  justice. 

.  .  .  All  of  this  is  done  most  tellingly  and  with 
the  best  of  ecumenical  manners,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  shouting  es¬ 
say  by  Steven  S.  Schwarzchild,  in  which  wrath 
blurs  his  message.  .  .  .  Take  it  all  in  all,  [this 
is]  an  agreeable  and  instructive  book,  but  it’s 
only  about  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.”  Warren 
Coffey 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  29  ’67  2000w 
“The  Cox  who  responds  to  his  critics  in  [this 
book]  is  a  more  complex  and  more  interesting 
figure  than  the  one  who  wrote  the  best  seller. 
.  .  .  Both  admirers  and  critics  consistently 

point  out  how  iirofoundly  Protestant,  how  dy¬ 
namically  sectarian,  how  self-critically  utopian 
Cox  is.  .  .  .  Michael  Novak  sees  natural  law 
parallels  in  Cox,  but  his  fellow  Catholic  Andrew 
Greeley  puts  down  The  Secular  City  for  its 
sociological  naivetd.  Ruel  Tyson,  James  Gustaf¬ 
son  and  Harmon  R.  Holcomb  have  excellent 
analytic  chapters  that  tell  Cox  where  to  go. 
And  Cox  goes.  A  tough-minded  concessionist, 
he  learns  from  his  critics  and  in  his  responses 
shows  that  he  is  on  the  path  to  which  they 
point  him.  Pie  knows  that  his  secularity  is 
neither  mere  nor  utter  secularity:  in  other 
words,  Cox  knows  that  he  is  a  theologian  and 
not  a  humanist.”  M.  H.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:85  Ja  18  67  750w 
“In  several  cases,  [Cox]  profits  so  much  from 
his  critics  that  he  offers  modifications  of  his 
theme.  This  compilation  will  be  a  valuable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  study  of  The  Secular  City  and 
should  aid  the  course  of  the  ‘debate’  immeasur¬ 
ably.  Highly  and  generally  recommended.”  W. 
S.  Debenham  .  ^ 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  66  170w 


CALLAHAN,  NORTH.  Flight  from  the  republic; 
the  Tories  of  the  American  Revolution.  20Sp 
il  ,$6.50  Bobbs 

973.3  American  Loyalists  67-18407 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  Royal  Raiders 
(BRD  1964).  “The  book  describes  the  plight  of 
the  Tories  who  left  Amei-ica  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  sought  new  homes  in  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  and  England.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  will  8.ppeal  to  students  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  rather  than  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  Magnificently  documented,  the  book  makes 
available  to  the  reader  source  manuscripts  and 
secondary  works.  [The]  book  is  livened  up 
somewhat  by  occasional  barbs  of  humor.  At 
times  it  becomes  rather  tedious  and  heavy. 
The  constant  peregrinations  of  Loyalists  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  inevitably  become 
monotonous.  However,  the  book  is  not  over- 
Ion"  .  Professor  Callahan  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  his  scholarly  presentation  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  sector  of  18th  century  history.”  F.  C. 

Best  Sell  27:130  J1  1  ’67  500w 
“Although  laymen  may  find  it  interesting 
and  informative,  historians  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  .  .  .  because  Professor  Callahan  brings 
up  topics  he  does  not  develop,  makes  state¬ 
ments  without  giving  proof  of  their .  validity, 
and  in  general,  does  not  adequately  introduce 
his  subject.  There  should  be  a  summary  m  the 
verv  bGA'innin.s;’  of  th©  numbor  of  Loyalists  wrio 
left  America.'  and  a  description,  however  in¬ 
conclusive,  of  their  economic  status  m  the 
colonies  .  .  The  book  [is]  competently  though 
not  evcitinglv  written.  It  is  rewmmended  for 
Special  connections  in  American  history  and  for 
academic  and  larger  public  libraries.”  Jerome 

NadelhaH.^^^^^  j  92:1830  My  1  ’67  190w 


CALLCOTT,  GEORGE  H.  A  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  422p  il  $7.50  Md.  hist, 
soc. 

378.752  Maryland.  University  65-29087 

“Maryland  traces  its  origins  to  institutions 
predating  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act.  In  1807 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland  was  char¬ 
tered  by  the  state.  Five  years  later  a  new 
charter  gave  the  trustees  the  name  ‘University 
of  Maryland,’  and  authorized  them  to  create 
three  additional  ‘faculties’  of  law,  divinity,  and 
arts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  The  University  in  its 
present  form  was  created  in  1920  by  legislation 
authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  [State]  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  to  take  over  the  professional 
schools,  and  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.”  (J  Am  Hist) 


“During  the  coming  decade  a  spate  of  cen¬ 
tennial  histories  of  land-grant  universities  may 
be  expected.  If  all  are  as  interesting  as  this 
volume,  we  will  be  fortunate.  ...  [In  this 
bookl  one  figure  looms  larger  than  life,  the  foot¬ 
ball  coach  who  actually  did  become  president, 
the  legendary  ‘Curly’  Byrd.  .  .  .  Callcott, 

though  he  has  felt  (and  conveyed  to  the 
reader)  Byrd’s  undeniable  charm,  has  picked  his 
way  successfully  among  the  pitfalls  and  has 
told  Byrd’s  story  with  proper  emphasis  on  his 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  state  and  the 
University.  The  writing  has  both  wit  and 
charm,  and  Callcott  has  not  neglected  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  relate  the  development  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  the  history  of  the  state  and  nation.” 
J.  O.  P.  Hall 

J  Am  Hist  53:618  D  ’66  460w 


“In  spite  of  Mr.  Callcott’s  narration  on  the 
quality  of  education  promoted  by  W.  H.  Elkins, 
President  of  the  university  since  1954,  and  a 
few  pages  on  the  expansion  of  programs,  a  seri¬ 
ous  lack  is  the  omission  of  information  .  .  . 
about  the  extensive  and  significant  programs  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  since  World  War  II. 
The  history  makes  for  interesting  reading  in 
descriptions  of  events  and  persons  over  nearly 
two  centuries,  but  it  is  hard  to  identify  some 
important  dates.  Some  flashbacks  tend  to  be 
more  confusing  than  helpful.  In  general  the 
book  is  good  as  it  describes  the  organization 
of  a  large  university  from  several  colleges  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  19th  century.”  J.  N.  Whitten 
Library  J  91:2832  Je  1  ’66  230w 


CALLED,  DAVID  P.  Coleridge  and  the  idea  of 
the  modem  state.  157p  $5  Yale  univ.  press 
821  Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  66-12488 
This  book  “is  an  argument  for  the  modern 
relevance  of  conservative  idealism  as  defined  by 
Coleridge.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Short  sentences  and  frequent  exclamation 
points  assert  that  this  book  will  be  free  of 
academic  jargon,  but  the  chapters  that  make 
Coleridge  part  of  a  Romantic  Movement  are 
heavily  dependent  on  .  .  .  simplistic  labels  and 

abstractions . But  if  one  accepts  .the 

premise  that  Calleo  is  using,  not  describing. 
Coleridge,  this  long  essay  is  a  fascinating  and 
enlightening  attempt  to  use  Coleridge’s  political 
theory  to  interpret  the  theory,  practice,  and 
future  of  the  modern  democratic  state.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  general  reader  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  or  modern  history,  this  book  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  an  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:788  N  ’66  220w 


“[Apart  from  the]  treatise  On  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  and  State  according  to  the 
Idea  of  Each  .  .  .  [the  author]  has  found  solid 
additional  clues  [to  Coleridge’s  political 
thought]  in  The  Friend,  The  Statesman  s 
Manual  and  Lay  Sermons,  numbers  of  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  and,  inevitably,  thoughts 
caught  on  the  wing  in  letters  and  notebooks. 

.  .  Given  such  tireless  application  by  a  re¬ 
sourceful  mind,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  should  now  be  seen  as  setting  the  pace 
for  a  system  that  reaches  forward  into  the 
present  era.  .  .  .  The  veiled  exactitude  of  his 
distinctions  belong  to  an  exploring  mind  that 
can  still  keep  statesmen,  churchmen,  diplomats 
and  political  economists  on  their  toes,  and  weld 
their  departmentalism.  Mr.  Calleo  has  done  well 
to  expound  such  an  overall  view  and  demon¬ 
strate  its  persisting  relevance.” 

TLS  pll72  D  16  ’66  860w 


CALLEO,  DAVID  P.  Europe’s  future:  the  grand 
alternatives.  192p  $4.95  Horizon  press 
940.55  Europe — Politics — 1945-  65-26723 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Economist  223:803  My  20  ’67  660w 
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CALLEO,  D.  P. — Continued 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  73:836  Je  16  67  440w 


TLS  p661  J1  27  ’67  480w 


GALLEY,  MALCOLM  J.  C.  God’s  people:  West 
Indian  pentecostai  sects  in  England:  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inst,  of  race  rela¬ 
tions.  182p  pi  $5.60  Oxford 

289.9  Pentecostal  churches.  V/est  Indians  in 
Great  Britain  66-536 

“An  introductory  and  general  discussion  of 
sect  development  opens  tne  book:  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  compressed  history  of  Pentecostal 
sects,  and  a  review  of  the  connexions  between 
such  sects  in  [England]  and  those  abroad.  The 
main  body  of  the  work  deals  with  various 
aspects  of  West  Indian  Pentecostal  sects  in 
England:  their  proliferation,  rituals,  internal 
organization,  economic  problems,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  native  English  Churches.  In  the 
final  chapter  is  assessed  the  part  played  by 
Pentecostalism  both  in  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  as  an  agent  for  or  against  assimila¬ 
tion  into  English  society.’’  (TLS) 


“Field  anthropologists  will  especially  relish 
Galley’s  perceptive  Appendix  I  on  ‘Research 
Problems  and  Techniques,’  but  there  are  also 
valuable  appendices  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  God,  English  Pentecostal  sects,  the 
(London)  City  Mission,  testimony,  talking  with 
tongues,  prayer,  preaching,  and  singing.  A  well- 
researched,  competent,  and  satisfying  book!’’ 
Weston  La  Barre 

Am  Anthropol  68:1549  D  ’66  480w 
“Dr.  Galley  is  not  concerned  with  wliat 
Pentecostalism  is,  but  what  it  does:  according¬ 
ly,  the  approach  is  of  a  sociological  nature. 
.  .  .  Among  the  nine  appendixes  are  more  de¬ 
tailed  histories  of  certain  sects  and  examples 
of  Pentecostal  forms  of  worship.  The  author 
provides  a  clear  account  of  the  working  of 
Pentecostal  sects  in  [England],  and  his  best 
chapters,  those  dealing  with  sect  growth  and 
with  how  fission  operates  within  the  terms  of 
Pentecostal  beliefs,  demonstrate  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  In  spite  of  this  it  is 
an  unsatisfactory  book.  First,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  unscholarly  mistakes  and 
omissions.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  adoption  of  too 
narrow  an  approach  has  limited  the  value  of 
the  work.” 

TLS  p207  Mr  10  ’66  400w 


CALLOW,  ALEXANDER  B.  The  Tweed  ring 
[by]  Alexander  B.  Callow,  Jr.  351  p  11  $7  Ox¬ 
ford 


974.71  Tweed,  William  Marcy.  New  York 
(City) — Politics  and  government  66-2444() 


“The  Tweed  Ring,  a  political  phenomenon  of 
its  time,  made  its  appearance  after  the  Civil 
War.  From  1866  to  1871  .  .  .  William  Marcy 
Tweed  and  his  colleagues,  Peter  Barr  Sweeny. 
A.  Oakey  Hall,  and  Richard  Connolly,  built  and 
masterminded  a  political  organization  which 
dominated  both  city  and  state  politics  . 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  deal  with  the 
histoiw  of  the  Ring  in  a  .  .  .  comprehensive 
fashion  [and  to  show  how,]  .  .  with  its  con¬ 
trol  of  Tammany  Hall,  patronage,  the  State 
legislature,  the  immigrant,  the  courts,  the 
police,  and  organized  crime,  [it]  created  the 
first  modern  city  machine  in  New  Y^ork  Citv." 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


[Callow]  explains  events  without  indepen¬ 
dently  establishing  the  existence  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  variables  and  without  concern  for 
the  criteria  of  scientific  elegance.  .  .  .  [His] 
language  and  choice  of  similes  hint  at  unre¬ 
solved  contradictions  in  his  thought.  He  repeat- 
describes  New  York’s  political  system  as 
feudal  ....  At  the  same  time  he  argues  that 
the  system  was  centralized.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  use- 
™  to  .describe  'Tweed’s  short  reign  as  evidence 
of  political  stability.  ...  What,  moreover,  is 
Prototypical  modern  political  machine  tc 
^tuch  Ca^llow  alludes?  Is  it  the  machine  of  1966 
or  of  1900?  .  ..  .  Callow  s  frame  of  reference 
seems  .  .  .  curiously  irrelevant.”  S.  J.  Mandel- 
baum 

Am  Hist  R  72:1105  Ap  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Peel 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1140  D  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Prank  Freidel 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:169  J1  ’67  450w 

Choice  4:86  Mr  ’67  170w 

Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  30v 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenhelm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  21  '66 
850w 

Reviewed  by  M.  T.  Downey 

J  Am  Hist  54:159  Je  ’67  460w 
“Professor  Callow’s  [book]  is  exciting  his¬ 
tory.  Somehow  he  sympathetically  enters  the 
lives  of  the  dramatis  personae  heralded  by  the 
Times  as  the  'ring.'  And  the  he  brings  these 
’gentlemen’  to  life  with  all  the  skill  of  Admiral 
Morison  .  .  .  [and]  he  does  it  even  more  dra¬ 
matically  and  accurately  than  Thomas  Nast’s 
nasty  pen.  This  remarkably  lucid  and  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  a  muddled  era  in  New  York 
history  is  indeeed  a  significant  contribution  to 
political  history — in  a  lively  style.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  libraries.”  Paul  Sarnoff 
Library  J  91:5626  N  15  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek 

New  Repub  156:35  Ja  14  ’67  llOOw 
“.[This  story]  is  told  with  shrewdness  and 
Insight  that  raise  the  book  far  above  a  mere 
recital  of  the  feats  of  the  resourceful  William 
Marcy  Tweed  and  his  colorful  contemporaries. 

.  .  Mr.  Callow  goes  beyond  personality,  be¬ 
yond  the  gory  though  sometimes  even  hilari¬ 
ous  details  of  the  Tweed  Ring’s  splendid  orgy 
of  dishonesty.  He  understands  the  significance 
of  his  story.  He  sees  clearly  the  role  that 
rurally  dominated  state  legislatures  played  in 
permitting  crime  to  flourish  in  the  cities.  .  .  . 
Perceptively,  [he]  points  out  that  ‘Well-mean¬ 
ing  reformers  further  compounded  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  responsible  government.’  ”  R.  D.  Heff¬ 
ner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ja  1  ’67  1500w 
New  Yorker  42:122  Ja  14  ’67  160w 
“Professor  Callow  claims,  with  justice,  that 
his  IS  the  first  serious  study  of  the  greatest 
of  New  York  municipal  scandals.  ...  It  is, 
however,  a  little  disappointing  that  this  serious 
academic  study  tells  us  little  that  is  new.  Few 
students  of  history,  today,  see  in  Boss  Tweed, 
or  even  in  less  amusing  and  attractive  bosses, 
merely  unscrupulous  oondottieri,  without  heart 
or  conscience.  ...  It  is  in  the  careful  analysis 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  Ring  and  of  the 
system  of  Internal  government  of  Tammany 
that  Professor  Callow  is  most  helpful.  Almost 
as  useful  is  the  discussion  of  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  city  that  was  plundered.” 

TLS  p221  Mr  16  ’m  550w 


CALMANN,  JOHN,  ed.  Western  Europe: 
handbook.  697p  pi  maps  $20  Praeger 


a 


914  Europe,  Western 


67-23393 


jrfctiL 


- 1  proviaes  tne  oasic  aata,  uy 

nation:  Part  2  [consists  of  essays  ranging] 
from  political,  economic,  and  social  topics  to 
the  current  state  of  the  arts:  Part  3  scrutinizes 
uie  steps  taken  toward  economic  and  political 
integration.  Concentration  is  on  the  1945-66 
period.’’  (Sat  R)  Chapter  bibliographies  in  Parts 
two  and  three.  Index. 


.  in.  part  1  Anthonv  Sharp  has  assembled  ba¬ 
sic  information  on  geography,  population, 
economy,  constitutional  systems,  recent  histo¬ 
ry,  social  welfare,  education,  and  mass  media 
of  each  country.  This  Information  is  easily 
other  reference  books.  .  .  .  However, 
the  editor  s  primary  purpose  here  is  to  point 
out  ^e  considerable  integration  achieved  by 
the  European  nations,  and  their  numerous 
common  interests.  Mr.  Calmann  [a  London 
.lournahst]  achieves  his  objective  in  part  2 
which  consists  of  excellent  essays  with  bibli¬ 
ographies  by  Jacques  Mallet,  John  Pinder.  and 
many  other  specialists  on  European  defense 
agriculture  income  a.nd  prices.  Immigrant  la- 
bpr.  education,  the  role  of  the  churches,  the 
state  of  the  contemporary  arts,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  large  academic  libraries.” 
E.  O.  Hofstetter 

Library  J  92:4491  D  15  '67  190w 
Reviewed  bv  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:39  N’ 18  ’67  50w 

aimed  to  combine  a  good 
deal  of  the  information  contained  in  Whitaker’s 
4"«ual  Register,  and  the  States- 
th a” h®  i^as  embraced 
the  whole  of  western  Europe.  .  .  ,  For  this 
monumental  task  he  has  recruited  an  able  team 
®?T>erts,  and  the  result  is  in  many  respects 
admirable.  But  how  long  it  will  remain  useful 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  a  rapidly  chan^ng 
world  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 

writing  .  .  is  clear,  succinct  and  '  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  the  editorship  is  excellent  The 
^neral  essays  are  of  a  high  quality.  Most  of 
them  are  by  comparatively  unknown  writers 
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who  have  qualified  In  international  studies 
since  the  war.  On  the  evidence  of  the  present 
compendium,  their  work  and  their  reputations 
are  iikely  to  endure.” 

TUS  740  Ag!  17  ’67  280w 


CALVERT,  MONTE  A.  The  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  in  America  1830-1910;  professional  cul¬ 
tures  in  conflict.  296p  11  $8.50  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

621.0973  Engineers.  Mechanical  engineering 

66-26683 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  “to  illustrate 
change  in  American  urban-industrial  society  by 
focussing  on  mechanical  engineers  and  their 
attitudes  towards  professional  behavior  and 
status.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Perrucci 

Am  Soc  R  32:853  O  '67  440w 
“[An  excellent  book  in  which  the  author 
analyzes]  the  confilct  between  an  older  'shop 
culture’  and  a  newer  ‘school  culture.’.  .  .  Cal¬ 
vert  makes  his  best  contributions  when  he 
deals  with  persons  or  institutions  that  bridged 
the  shop -school  line  .  .  .  He  says  relatively 
little  about  the  styles  of  design  and  work. 
.  .  .  Except  in  describing  Thurston’s  work  at 
Sihley,  Calvert  takes  most  of  his  evidence 
about  the  engineer’s  role  from  what  people 
said  about  the  role,  not  from  concrete  evidence 
about  how  engineers  behaved.  He  is  skillful 
in  inferring  behavior  from  concepts  and  organ¬ 
izational  argument:  but  the  problem  of  method 
remains.”  D.  H.  Calhoun 

J  Am  Hist  54:404  S  ’67  600w 


“The  clarity  and  perception  of  Mr.  Calvert’s 
presentation  make  this  an  important  book  for 
any  group  striving  for  professional  status.” 
Robin  LeSueur 

Library  J  92:252  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Calvert’s  study  is  novel  and  inherently  In¬ 
teresting  in  its  subject  matter.  .  .  .  Its  method, 
however,  raises  a  number  of  questions.  .  .  .  This 
is  perhaps  too  much  a  study  of  conflicting 
ideologies,  too  little  a  description  of  a  specific 
group  performing  a  task.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  never  made  precisely  clear  how  the  school- 
culture  leadership  developed,  and  similarly 
there  is  no  really  satisfying  discussion  of  the 
social  infrastructure  of  the  machine  shop — or 
a  machine  shop.  .  .  .  Such  reflections  aside, 
this  is  an  important  and  clearly  argued  book.” 
Charles  Rosenberg 

Science  157:1546  S  29  ’67  1200w 


The  CAMBRIDGE  economic  history  of  Europe; 
V  1,  The  agrarian  life  of  the  middle  ages; 
2d  ed,  ed.  by  M.  M.  Postan  and  H.  J.  Habak- 
kuk.  871p  il  maps  $14  Cambridge 

330.94  Europe — Economic  conditions.  Europe 
. — History  L66-66029] 

“About  a  quarter  of  the  material  [in  this 
edition]  has  been  rewritten  or  entirely  replaced 
by  a  new  version;  another  quaiter  has  been 
brought  up  to  date.  .  .  .  During  the  period 
under  discussion — tlie  late  Roman  Empire  to 
about  the  15th  Century — agriculture  was  the 
pi-edominant  economic  activity;  thus,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  agriculture  .  .  .  touch  on  many 
related  fields.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  biblio¬ 
graphies.  For  first  edition  see  BRU  1941. 


“The  first  six  chapters  of  this  edition  .  .  . 
express  the  same  points  of  view  that  they  did 
before.  Significant  changes  begin  with  the 
long  chapter  on  ‘Medieval  Agrarian  Society  in 
its  Prime’  (really  eight  subchapters).  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Verhulst  has  made  some  very  helpful 
revisions  in  Professor  Ganshof’s  treatment  of 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  western  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Jones’s  subchapter  on  Italy  is  new 
and  good.  .  .  .  Professor  Postan  has  summed 
up  years  of  work  in  his  brilliant  discussion 
of  English  agriculture.  .  .  .  The  new  eighth 
chapter  on  the  later  Middle  Ages,  by  Professor 
Gdnicot,  is  also  a  brilliant  performance.  .  .  . 
This  chapter  and  Postan’s  section  are  so  stimu¬ 
lating  that  they  justify  completely  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  second  edition.” 

Am  Hist  R  72:1373  J1  ’67  430w 
“The  late  editor  of  the  first  edition  and  the 
present  editor,  Dr.  M.  M.  Postan,  have  seen 
to  it  that  every  contributor  to  this  history 
is  an  authority  in  his  field.  However,  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  approach  and  presenta¬ 
tion — probably  as  a  result  of  the  international 
character  of  the  group — and,  even  more  than 


the  last,  this  edition  shows  the  unavoidable 
weaknesses  of  such  a  composite  work.  .  .  .  The 
bibliographies  for  all  chapters  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Recommended  for  aU 
larger  public  libraries  and  academic  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Library  J  92:570  P  1  ’67  180w 


The  CAMBRIDGE  economic  history  of  Europe; 
v4.  The  economy  of  expanding  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries:  ed. 
by  E.  E.  Rich  and  C.  H.  Wilson.  642p  11 
$14.50  Cambridge 

330.94  Europe — Economic  conditions.  Europe 
—History  (A41-3609) 

“Since  this  volume  and  its  successor  were 
planned,  in  1948,  to  set  out  the  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  wider  world  which  was  brought 
together  in  a  new  sense  by  the  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  interest  In  these  problems  has  become 
noticeably  broader  and  more  active.  ...  In 
allocating  two  volumes  to  the  problem  of  the 
creation  and  nature  of  this  world-economy,  the 
editors  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  set  out 
objective  accounts  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
which  led  to  the  desire  for  overseas  trade  and 
settlement,  the  motives  which  derived  in  large 
part  from  that  situation,  and  the  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  accepted  ideas  and  Institutions 
%vhich  the  Europeans  brought  to  the  problems 
of  satisfying  their  requirements  by  securing 
control  of  non-European  commodities,  lands 
and  even  peoples.  .  .  .  They  have  tried  to  deal 
...  in  the  first  volume  .  .  .  with  population, 
currency,  labour  shortages,  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments.  agricultural  developments,  and  commer¬ 
cial  organization.  In  the  second  volume  the 
results  in  developing  social  classes,  trade  tech¬ 
niques,  and  above  all  in  economic  precepts,  will 
come  under  review.”  (Pref)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index.  For  volume  six  see  BRD 
1966. 


“[Professor  Wilson]  opens  with  a  concise, 
elegant  and  telling  refutation  of  the  thesis  that 
Calvinism  accounts  for  the  supposedly  new 
economic  attitudes  and  moves  on  to  a  con¬ 
structive  interpretation  of  mercantilism  that 
sets  the  doctrines  of  power  economics  firmly 
in  their  contemporary  context.  ...  In  a  strik¬ 
ing  chapter  Professor  Hall  argues  that  there 
was  for  long  no  effective  liaison  between  the 
physical  sciences  and  technology,  while  the 
medical  discoveries  of  Vesalius  and  Harvey 
were  slow  to  produce  any  practical  benefits. 
Here  as  so  often  elsewhere  in  the  volume  the 
coolness  of  the  assessment  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  formal  chronologi¬ 
cal  limits,  the  story  is  carried  on  into  the 
mid-eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  This  volume  un¬ 
doubtedly  provides  us  with  the  best  economic 
analysis  of  the  period  we  have  been  given, 
though  some  of  the  details  are  open  to  crit¬ 
icism.” 

Economist  224:579  Ag  12  ’67  750w 
“Eight  chapters,  mainly  by  English  scholars, 
deal  with:  population,  impact  of  scientific  de¬ 
velopments.  transportation,  characteristic  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions,  crops  and  livestock,  coloni¬ 
zation  and  labor  force,  price  fluctuations,  and 
the  world  of  trade  and  the  state.  As  the  edi¬ 
tors’  standard  note  for  the  series  says,  "The 
chapters  are  not  new  pieces  of  research,  but 
summaries  and  Interpretations  of  available 
knowledge.’  .  .  .  The  essays  are  very  different, 
in  treatment  of  subject,  length,  and  originality 
.  .  .  but  all  contributions  are  the  work  of  real 
scholars.  .  .  .  Definitely  suitable  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  smallest  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  for  large  public  libraries.”  H.  H.  Bernt 
Library  J  92:2553  J1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Hale 

New  Statesman  74:260  S  1  ’67  500w 


The  CAMBRIDGE  medieval  history;  v4.  The 
Byzantine  empire:  pt.  2,  Government,  church 
and  civilisation:  ed.  by  J.  M.  Hussey;  with 
the  editorial  assistance  of  D.  M.  Nicol  and 
G.  Cowan.  2d  ed  517p  pi  maps  $14.60  Cam¬ 
bridge 

909.07  Middle  Ages — History.  Byzantine 
Empire — History  [66-4537] 

The  first  edition  of  this  volume,  published  In 
1923.  has  been  completely  rewritten.  Part  I 
Byzantium  and  its  Neighbours  (BRD  1966) 
covered  political  history.  This  volume  covers 
the  government  and  administration  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  law,  social  life,  secular  and 
monastic  theology,  music,  literature,  science. 
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The  CAMBRIDGE  medieval  history — Continued^ 
architecture  and  art,  and  considers  the  place 
of  Byzantium  in  the  medieval  world.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


"As  in  the  earlier  titles  [in  the  series],  here 
is  original,  fast-moving  fantasy  with  the  added 
strength  and  significance  of  the  conflict  between 
good  and  evil.”  Dorothy  Gray 

Library  J  1)2:1314  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


"The  great  gap  is  the  economic  history  of 
the  Empire,  all  the  more  serious  in  that  there 
still  is  no  thorough  account  of  this  area.  .  .  . 
Vogel’s  essay  on  Byzantine  science  is  [valu¬ 
able].  .  .  .  But  Joan  Hussey  manages  to  make 
Greek  monasticism  seem  dull,  and  Grabar  at¬ 
tempts  the  impossible  task  of  surveying  1,100 
years  of  East  Christian  art  and  architecture  in 
50  pages.  A  similar  portion,  allotted  to  Dolger 
on  literature,  is  more  successful.  As  in  the  first 
volume,  perhaps  the  true  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  bibliographies:  that  on  Byzantine  law 
must  be  the  most  comprehensive  ever  assem¬ 


bled,” 


Choice  4:1149  D  ’67  160w 


"In  reading  this  book  and  its  companion 
volume,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  awed  by  the 
thoroughness  and  scholarship  shown  by  the 
contributors.  No  one  need  regret  the  passing 
of  the  old  edition,  for  it  is  clear  that  this  new 
volume  contains  essays  that  wili  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  years  to  come.  Particularly 
remarkable  is  the  coverage  of  Byzantine  music, 
science,  social  life,  and  literature.  .  .  .  This  is 
history  as  it  should  be  written — elegant  pre¬ 
cise,  and  accurate.  It  is  a  book  for  the  in¬ 
formed  layman,  scholars  generally  and  special¬ 
ists  in  the  field.”  P.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:2921  S  1  ’67  190w 


TLS  p20  Ja  4  ’68  290w 


"The  high  quality  of  .  .  .  contributors  can  be 
suggested  by  mentioning  that  they  includo 
Egon  Wellesz  on  music,  Franz  Dolger  on  litera¬ 
ture,  Joan  Hussey  on  monasticism  and  the¬ 
ology,  Andrd  Grabar  on  art,  and  Steven  Runci- 
man  on  Byzantium’s  leading  role  in  medieval 
history.  Inevitably,  compression  detracts  from 
readability,  but  the  abundant  information,  the 
often  impressive  interpi'etative  analysis,  the 
ninety-four  page  bibliography,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  make  this  a  work  of  great  value,  ’fihe 
best  comprehensive  picture  yet  produced  of 
Byzantine  civilization  (except  for  economic  life, 
which  it  unfortunately  omits),  it  can  stand  up 
as  a  worthy  counterpart  of  the  larger  political 
volume  which  it  so  usefully  complements.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clvi  autumn  ’67  180w 


CAMERON,  ELEANOR.  Time  and  Mr  Bass; 

a  mushroom  planet  book;  il.  by  Fred  Meise. 

247p  53.96  Little 

67-2906 

“Young  Chuck  Masterson  and  David  Top- 
man  are  again  Involved  in  adventure  with 
Tyco  _  Bass,  head  of  the  Mycetian  League. 
Mycetians  are  spore  people  of  earth,  related 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Basidium,  the  Mush- 
rpom  Planet,  which  the  boys  visited  by  space 
ship  in  earlier  books.  Now  they  travel  to 
Wales,  where  Mr.  Bass  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
cipher  an  ancient  scroll  left  by  the  League’s 
founder  centuries  before.  Translation  of  the 
scroll  s  message  frees  the  Mycetians  from  the 
evil  power  which  threatens  them.  .  .  .  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Unless  one  has  devotedly  followed  the  prior 
imlumes  [e.g.  Mr.  Bass’s  Planetoid,  BRD  1958], 
n  IS  no  mean  feat  keeping  straight  the  plot, 
a,n  elaborat6  cast  of  \V6lsh.  and  Basidiuniitc 
names  .  .  .  and  following  the  obscure  machina- 
ethereal  villain  called  ‘Narrow 
certainly  too  exotic  for 
^  ri^umber  of  science-fiction  ad- 

venturers.  *  S.  G.  Lanes 

<  (special  children’s 

issue)  My  7  ’67  60w 

“Two  boys  from  Pacific  Grove.  Florida  are 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Bass  to  a  semi-Arthurian 
semi-B.B  C.  .Wales  and  later  to  the  gMaxy  M  81 
Their  spaceship  might  just  as 
well  have  been  a  magic  wand  with  Mr  Bass 
as  Merlin.  Mrs.  Cameron  shows  a  prop'er^re- 
spe.ct  for.  the  intellige.nce  of  the  yoiml  She 

HtinnT^nn',^  (g'snerally  with  trans- 

lation)  and  e\en  a  Greek  word  like  boustrophe- 

Her  awareness  of  the 
compliments  her  reader 
Heaton  “P  yarn."  p.  j.  Hennlker- 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4  ’67 

ttoOw 

Horn  Bk  43:460  Ag  '67  160w 


CAMERON,  J.  M.  Images  of  authority;  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  tile  concepts  of  regnum  and 
sacerdotium.  81p  $4  Yale  unlv.  press 
231  Authority  (Religion).  Church  and  state 
— History  66-12489 

For  his  Terry  Lectures  delivered  at  Yale  in 
1964  the  author  chose  as  his  subject  the  “prob¬ 
lem  of  the  nature  of  auUiority  in  Church  and 
State.  His  theme  is  that  supreme  authority,  in 
resjnum  and  sacerdotium  alike,  is  essentially 
vicarious.  In  the  end  both  must  submit  to  a 
power  that  is  greater  than  their  own.”  (TLS) 


"Since  Cameron  holds  the  chair  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  University  of  Leeds  it  is  natural 
that  this  book  .  .  .  should  be  not  a  historical 
study  of  the  medieval  tensions  between  Pap¬ 
acy  and  Empire,  but  a  thoughtful  study  of, 
among  other  things,  the  vicarious  nature  of 
all  authoi'ity,  ’nature’  as  a  moral  criterion, 
secular  and  secularity.  This  slim  volume  does 
not  pursue  any  of  these  topics  at  any  great 
length.  But  it  does  provide  an  admirably  writ¬ 
ten  synthesis  on  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
religious  discussion.” 

Choice  3:912  D  ’66  150w 
"Professor  Cameron  explains  that  he  [deliv¬ 
ered  his  lectures]  before  the  formal  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  decree  on  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  The  lectures  are  in  effect  a  val¬ 
uable  commentary  on  it,  and  indeed  on  the 
whole  emphasis  of  the  Council  in  reaffirming 
a  tradition  that  has  been  sadly  lost.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  can  be  freed  of  any  charge  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  log-rolling,  and  he  brings  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  perception  of  idea  and  the  precision 
of  language  that  are  needed.  .  .  .  His  method 
is  to  examine  the  notion  of  authority  as  it 
emerges  not  only  in  biblical  tradition  but  also 
as  an  essential  datum  of  social  life.  .  .  .  His 
argument  proceeds  historically,  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  ironies  of  a  history  that  can  be¬ 
tray  the  very  ground  of  its  being.” 

TLS  p923  O  6  ’66  430w 


CAMERON,  RONDO.  Banking  in  the  early 
stages  of  industrialization:  a  study  in  com¬ 
parative  economic  history,  by  Rondo  Cameron 
with  the  collaboration  of  Olga  Crisp,  Hugh 
T.  Patrick  [and]  Richard  Tilly.  349p  il  $6.50 
Oxford 

332  Banks  and  banking.  Economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Industrialization  67-10342 

Cameron  “concludes  that  private  entrepre¬ 
neurs  have  been  (and  still  are)  the  driving 
force  behind  economic  development.  .  .  .  And 
[this]  applies  to  the  banking  system:  when 
freedom  and  competition  are  allowed,  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  is  quite  likely  to  contribute  ...  to 
economic  development:  when  the  state  restricts 
banking,  everyone  usually  suffers.  These  con¬ 
clusions  come  from  Cameron’s  studies  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  early  industrialization  in  England  (1750- 
1844),  Scotland  (1750-1845),  France  (1800-1870), 
and  Belgium  (1800-1875) :  and  from  similar  stud¬ 
ies  by  Richard  Tilly  for  Germany  (1815-1870), 
Olga  Crisp  for  Russia  (1860-1914),  and  Hugh 
T,  Patrick  for  Japan  (1868-1914).”  (Am  Econ  R) 


“[These]  are  all  interesting  and  competent 
studies,  and  apparently  they  were  all  done  from 
a  common  outline,  which  compelled  the  authors 
to  discuss  similar  topics  and  which  now  enables 
the  reader  to  make  some  meaningful  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  various  countries’  experiences.  This 
outline  contains  a  background  discussion  of  the 
country’s  financial  structure  and  evolution,  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  role  of  banks  in 
credit  extension,  especially  in  Industrial  finance, 
and  in  note  issue  and  deposit  creation.  Each 
study  concludes  with  an  assessment  of  the  im¬ 
pact  made  by  the  banking  system  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  development.  .  .  .  [However)  re¬ 
cent  experience  strongly  suggests  that  banking 
systems  as  intermediaries  are  not  highly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  growth  process.  The  evidence 
presented  by  Cameron  and  his  associates  sug¬ 
gests  that  banking,  whether  it  developed  com¬ 
petitively  or  monopolistically,  did  not  generate 
high  levels  of  saving  and  Investment  in  ‘the  old 
days’  and  in  fact  produced  rather  unimpressive 
results.”  J.  G.  Guriev 

Am  Econ  R  67:950  S  ’67  1550w 
"A  most  intriguing  book.  .  .  .  [The  subtitle] 
is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  comparisons 
are  not  made  until  the  conclusion,  and  the 
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chapters  by  [Crisp,  Patrick,  and  Tilly]  are  not 
well  integrated  with  Cameron’s  own  sections. 
Nevertheless,  students  of  the  subject  will  find 
themselves  drawing  analogies  as  they  read, 
making  the  summary  chapter  an  unspoken  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  student  and  the  author.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  lively  and  useful  work  and  should  be 
read  not  only  by  economic  historians  but  by 
those  who  hope  to  transport  the  Western  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.”  Robert 
Sobel 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:277  S  ’67  BOOw 


CAMERON,  SHEILA  MACNIVEN.  The  High¬ 
lander’s  cookbook;  recipes  from  Scotland:  11. 
by  Mario  Casetta.  113p  $6.85  Anderson  & 
Ritchie 

641.59  Cookery,  Scotch  66-16263 

A  collection  of  recipes  from  Scotland  adapt¬ 
ed  for  American  and  Canadian  use.  Index. 


“Handsomely  printed,  [this  collection]  should 
be  of  Interest  to  adventuresome  cooks  and 
those  with  Scottish  ancestors.  .  .  .  Soups  (bar¬ 
ley  or  nettle  broths),  fish  (finnan  haddle),  and 
baked  goods  (bannocks,  black  buns,  sconesl 
are  notable  Inclusions.  The  meat  dishes  and 
vegetable  cookery  are  not  very  much  to  gen¬ 
eral  American  taste.  Scottish  recipes  show  a 
strong  infiuence  by  French  and  Scandinavian 
cuisines.  The  book  can  be  recommended  to 
collections  that  include  traditional  recipes  from 
other  countries.  Very  much  easier  to  follow 
than  most  in  this  category.’’  William  McCleary 
Library  J  91:3426  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  BK  R  p30  D  4  ’66  80w 


CAMMETT,  JOHN  M.  Antonio  Gramsci  and  the 
origins  of  Italian  communism.  3(j6p  $3.50  Stan¬ 
ford  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Gramsci,  Antonio  66-22983 

The  subject  of  this  book  “helped  found  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  in  1921,  and  was  its 
recognized  leader  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in 
November  1926.  .  .  .  [This  book  attempts  to]  ex¬ 
pound  and  analyze  Gramsci’s  chief  ideas  in  the 
fields  of  politics  and  history  during  the  two 
periods  of  his  greatest  creativity:  first,  as  the 
leader  in  1919-20  of  the  Ordine  Nuovo  move¬ 
ment  in  Turin;  second,  as  the  principal  figure 
of  Italian  Communism,  beginning  with  his  rise 
to  leadership  in  the  Italian  Communist  Party  in 
1923  and  ending  with  the  composition  of  his 
‘Prison  Notebooks,’  written  for  the  most  part 
from  1929  to  1934.”  (Introd)  Appendix:  Gramsci 
and  the  Risorgimento.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Delzell 

Am  Hist  R  72:1441  J1  '67  480w 
“From  original  sources  [Professor  Cammett] 
has  drawn  a  clear  picture  of  the  Gramseian 
factors  entering  into  the  failure  of  Italian  labor 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy  in  the 
post-World  War  I  era.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the 
Sardinian  Gramsci’s  early  life,  his  insular  ori¬ 
gin  and  family  experience,  is  valuable  m  ex¬ 
plaining  his  later  reactions  on  the  mainland 
....  Cammett’ s  description  of  the  labor  lead¬ 
er’s  rise  to  fame  as  editor  of  L’Ordine  Nuovo, 
a  socialist  journal,  is  graphic  and  sympathetic. 
The  splinter  socialist  parties  are  not  always 
clearly  differentiated.  .  .  .  'fhe  account  of  the 
relations  between  Lenin’s  Russian  party  and 
the  Italian  Communists  is  important.  Scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
the  arena  of  labor  and  politics.”  L.  P.  Wallace 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:155  J1  ’67  470w 


“[This  book]  represents  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  growing  body  of  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  critical  phase  of  modern  European 
history:  moreover  there  Is  no  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  Gramsci’s  thought  and  role  in  English. 
Cammett  shows  Gramsci  to  have  been  of  re¬ 
markable  intelligence  and  humanity,  a  man  who 
denied  the  deterministic  view  of  history  by 
forging  a  formula  for  revolution  which  required 
mass  participation  plus  the  will  and  dedicated 
action  of  an  dlite  at  every  level  of  revolutionary 
preparation.”  . 

Choice  4:210  Ap  ’67  2]0w 


Reviewed  by 
Library 


J.  A.  BoromS 
J  91:.559S  N  15  ’66  200w 


Review-ed  by  Eric  Hpbsbawm  ‘ 

Nation  205:249  S  18  67  1400w 


“[This  book]  gives  as  much  attention  to  the 
public  fi,gure  as  to  the  political  scene,  the  Ral- 
lan  working-class  movements  after  the  First 
World  War.  It  clarifies  a  number  of  intricate 


problems  which  Italian  writers  often  mistakenly 
take  for  granted  and  seldom  bother  to  explain 
to  themselves  or  to  foreign  readers.  Cammett’s 
useful  study  is  solidly  based  on  original  and 
shrewd  observations  and  on  carefully  estab¬ 
lished  facts.”  Luigi  Barzini 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:18  S  28  ’67  3950w 
TLS  p753  Ag  24  ’67  3650w 


CAMP,  CHARLES  L.,  ed.  George  C.  Yount 
and  his  chronicles  of  the  West;  comprising 
extracts  from  his  “Memoirs”  and  from  the 
Orange  Clark  “narrative.”  280p  11  $20  Old 
West 

978  The  West — Discovery  and  exploration. 

Yount,  George  Calvert  66-14647 

Yount  was  a  fur  trapper  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  “This  book  consists 
m  large  part  of  Yount’s  Memoirs’  coupled  with 
a  .  .  .  narrative  of  his  life  by  the  Reverend 
Orange  Clark,  who  recorded  Yount’s  reminis¬ 
cences  In  the  years  1854-1855.  .  .  .  The  editor 
used  his  introduction  to  present  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  Yount’s  life;  then  he  devoted  Part  I 
to  an  outline  of  ‘Trapping  and  Trading  in  the 
Southwest,  1815-1830,’  dealt  with  Yount's  life  in 
the  next  seven  parts,  and  devoted  the  last  two 
sections  to  Hugh  Glass  and  [Pegleg]  Smith.” 
lAm  Hist  R)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“The  language  and  grammar  are  in  the 
stilted,  awkward  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  original  documents.  .  .  .  For  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fur  trade  or  early  California  this 
book  is  a  prize  indeed.  It  carries  with  it  a 
flavor  of  the  times,  even  to  the  sermonizing 
of  the  Reverend  Clark;  it  is  full  of  yarns;  it  is 
carefully  annotated:  and,  with  its  photographs 
and  large  map  of  Yount’s  perambulations,  it  is 
a  fine  collectoi’s  item.  Working  historians, 
however,  will  lament  the  economy  measure  of 
placing  the  footnotes  at  the  back,  since,  from 
the  price  and  physical  quality  of  the  book, 
money  was  no  problem.”  R.  A.  Bartlett 
Am  Hist  R  72:702  Ja  ’67  240w 
“Yount  is  not  well  known  to  historians  of 
the  West,  principally  because  he  was  both  il¬ 
literate  and  relatively  modest.  .  .  .  The  com¬ 
piler’s  notes — seventy-seven  In  number — reveal 
how  Camp  has  managed  to  piece  together  this 
highly  informative  biography-chronicle.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:412  S  '66  160w 


CAMP,  MADELEINE  L’ENGLE.  See  L’Engle, 
M. 


CAMPBELL,  ANGUS.  Elections  and  the  po¬ 
litical  order  [by]  Angus  Campbell  [and  oth¬ 
ers].  385p  $8.75  Wiley 
324  Elections — U.S.  Politics.  Practical 

65-27662 

The  authors,  who  are  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan’s  Survey  Research  Center, 
“undertake  to  deal  with  the  vote  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  event,  to  use  each  election  as  a  unit  of 
analysis  in  a  universe  of  elections,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  functions  of  elections  in  the  total 
political  system,”  (Am  Poi  Sci  R)  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  “party  alignment,  con¬ 
gressional  policy-making,  and  political  stability 
as  a  function  of  such  variables  as  aggregate 
patterns  of  voter  identification.”  (Choice)  Some 
of  the  chapters  appeared  previously  in  pro¬ 
fessional  periodicals  such  as  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly  and  American  Political  Science  Re¬ 
view.  Index. 


“In  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  .  .  .  the 
pervasive  emphasis  is  on  the  importance  of 
party  identification  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
the  American  political  system.  .  .  .  The  authors 
demolish  .  with  great  finesse  and  patient 
understanding  the  old  charge  that  the  ‘be¬ 
havioral  approach’  is  somehow  inherently  ‘anti- 
historical.’  .  .  .  The  second  major  substantive 
contribution  [shows]  the  ,  rarity  with  which 
ideologically  structured  opinions  are  found  at 
the  mass  level.  .  .  .  The  implications  of  this 
finding  are  extended  to  France  [and  Norway], 

.  The  last  part  of  the  book — ‘Institutional 
Analysis’ — successfully  links  popular  attitudes 
to  the  attitudes  and  votes  of  Congressmen. 

.  With  the  line  of  analysis  begun  in  this 
article,  the  authors  may  be  on  their  way  to  a 
successful  confrontation  of  the  broader  func¬ 
tions  of  elections  for  the  political  order.  By  the 
Introduction  of  historical,  comparative,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  dimensions  into  the  study  of  elec¬ 
tions,  they  have  already  contributed  richly  to 
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CAMPBELL,  ANGUS — Continued 
our  understanding:  of  the  electoral  process.  If 
they  can  carry  the  analysis  through  to  the 
outputs  of  the  political .  system,  we  shall  be 
even  more  heavily  in  their  debt.  .  .  .  The  book 
has  a  unity  that  lifts  it  above  the  category  of 
another  book  of  readings.”  J.  W.  Prothro 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:485  Je  ’67  llOOw 
“Even  if  most  of  the  book  is  not  a  report  of 
research  that  adequately  measures  how  political 
institutions  affect  voters  and  are  affected  by 
them,  the  authors’  speculations  and  tentative 
generalizations  should  be  extremely  valuable  in 
planning  such  new  studies.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  three  chapters  comparing  voting  be¬ 
havior  in  America,  Norway,  and  France.  .  .  . 
In  short,  the  book  is  a  valuable  report  of  ‘work 
in  progress.’  If  one  is  forewarned  .  .  .  then  he 
can  browse  with  profit  and  not  be  disappointed 
bj"  some  selections  that  stop  before  completing 
their  arguments  and  before  exhausting  their 
data.  The  book  clearly  points  toward  the  new 
directions  in  electoral  research.”  W.  A.  Glaser 
Am  Soc  R  32:310  Ap  ’67  5200w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Glantz 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:169  J1  67  750w 
“Written  without  much  style;  and  .  .  . 

[with]  inexcusably  few  references  to  the  work 
and  the  insights  of  others  in  the  field  .  .  this 

is  still  very  important  work  and  is  strongly 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:849  N  ’66  160w 


CAMPBELL,  ANN.  Let’s  find  out  about  boats: 
.pictures  by  the  author.  47p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 
623.82  Ships — Juvenile  literature.  Boats  and 
boating — Juvenile  literature  67-16966 

“The  author  of  Let’s  Find  Out  About  Color 
[BRD  1966]  describes  brlefiy  and  simply  the 
various  kinds  of  craft  which  ply  rivers,  seas, 
and  lakes:  those  that  carry  people  and  car¬ 
goes,  those  that  work,  and  those  pleasure 
boats  which  use  engines,  oars,  and  sails. 
.  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  just  another  book  about  boats,  with 
primer-size  type,  easy-to-read  vocabulary, 
many  pictures  and  nothing  special  to  set  it 
apart  from  others  on  the  same  subject.”  B. 
M.  Adam 

Library  J  92:3176  S  15  ’67  70w 
“[The  author’s]  drawings  are  breezy  sketches 
that  go  well  with  the  simple  text  which  iden¬ 
tifies  sailboats,  motorboats,  fireboats,  house¬ 
boats,  and  all  the  many  vessels  and  appurte¬ 
nances  likely  to  catch  a  short-pants  skipper’s 
eye.  A  lovely  way  to  launch  the  beginner  on 
what  can  be  a  lifelong  passion.”  Richard  Shep¬ 
ard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  J1  2  '67  70w 


CAMPBELL,  DAVID,  ed.  Australian  poetry. 
See  Australian  poetry 


CAMPBELL,  H.  C.  Metropolitan  public  library 
planning  throughout  the  world.  168p  $8  Per- 
gamon 

027.4  Libraries  [66-29370] 

The  author  posits  "a  wide  variety  of  organ¬ 
izational  patterns  and  structures  which  have 
evolved  through  the  years.  The  early  chapters 
describe  them  and  the  role  and  function  of 
public  library  systems  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  [with]  background  information.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  library  planning  in  nineteen  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  the  future  of  metropolitan  library 
planning.  The  relationship  to  public  library  sys- 
tems  of  state,  national,  academic,  and  school 
libraries  is  [considered].”  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 


“Campbell  has  performed  yeoman’s  service 
for  the  profession  in  compiling  such  a  substan- 
tial  body  of  information.  ...  As  chief  librarian 
of  the  'Toronto  public  library,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  author  is  in  an  enviable  position  to  treat 
tnis  suDjGct  Q.iitnont3.tiv6ly.  H©  li8,s  not  only 
first  hand  experience  in  a  metropolitan  public 
library  system:  he  has  traveled  extensively  to 
specific  situations  he  has 
included  In  his  book  and  to  discuss  them  with 
**'®*’’  .Planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  .  .  It  is  especially  helpful  to  have 

so  well  organized  and  pres¬ 
ented.  The  metropolitan  problem  is  widesoread 
and  involves  jurisdictional,  economic  political 


administrative,  and  sociological  factors.  All 
have  been  discussed  in  this  treatise.  .  .  .  The 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  government  oflficlals, 
educators,  planners,  librarians  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  metropolitan  problems.”  J.  A. 
Humphry 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:446  N  '67  650w 


“[Looking]  at  four  of  tlie  largest  complexes 
(London,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tokyoi/ 
Yokohama),  then  at  15  other  cities  in  the 
population  range  of  one  to  four  million,  .  .  . 
[Campbell’s]  emphasis  is  on  future  planning 
rather  than  on  analysis  of  existing  conditions. 
It  is  his  generalizations  that  are  of  greatest 
interest.  .  .  ;  He  finds  in  such  disparate  places 
as  Kiev,  Istanbul,  Delhi,  and  Buenos  Aires  ‘the 
ground  work  for  comprehensive  public  library 
systems.’  .  .  .  He  notes  the  seemingly  inescap¬ 
able.  dichotomy  between  user-oriented  library 
service  and  the  more  rfesolute  impersonal  plan¬ 
ning  that  supports  major  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  goals  established  by  civic  leaders.  Per- 
haps  the  failure  of  the  library — if  indeed  it  has 
failed — to  reach  more  people  is  that  ‘too  often 
the  library  is  pursuing  objectives  different  from 
interests  of  the  citizens  in  the  community.’ 
Mr  CampbeU’s  point  may  be  well  taken.”  E.  J. 
Gaines 

Library  J  92:1908  My  15  ’67  280w 


author]  was  issue  editor  of  the  July, 
I960,  Library  Trends,  titled  ‘Metropolitan  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  Problems  Around  the  World.’.  .  . 
[This  voiume  draws  heavily]  from  that  issue. 
•  j,:.,.The  chief  contribution  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  descriptions  of  six  metropolitan 
areas  not  previously  reported  on  in  Library 
trends  is  in  the  inclusion  of  Toronto.  .  .  . 
However,  the  problems  of  public  library  plan¬ 
ning  m  no  single  metropolitan  area  are  given 
adequate  treatment.  Considerable  confusion 
rnay  result,  from  the  lack  of  agreement  between 
the  definitions  or  delimitations  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  ni^etropohtan  areas,  when  given,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  development  of  the  public 
library  resources  of  an  area’s  major  public  li¬ 
brary  or  libraries  (rather  than  systematic  pre- 
sentation  of  the  development  of  planning  for 
metropolitan-wide  resources  and  services).  .  .  . 
The  .three  introductory  chapters  make  little 
C9ntribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  planning  or  of  the  application  of  pre¬ 
cise  methodology.  .  .  .  [The  final  section]  brief¬ 
ly  mentions  planning  on  the  national,  state  or 
regional,  and .  municipal  levels.  However,  little 
attention  is  g'lven  ...  to  the  interrelations  be- 
tween  and  co-ordination  of  planning  at  the 
three  levels.”  E.  A.  Wight 

Library  Q  37:405  O  ’67  950w 


CAMPBELL,  JOHN  C.  Tito’s  separate  road; 
America  and  Yugoslavia  In  world  politics: 
PUOt  for  the  Council  on  for.  relations.  180p 
$3.95  Harper 

M9.7  Yu.goslavia — Politics  and  government. 
Yugoslavia — Foreign  relations.  U.S  — For¬ 
eign  relations — Yugoslavia  67-15967 

A  former  state  department  official,  now  Senior 
Research  Fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  seeks  to  describe  “the  course  of 
Yugoslav  foreign  policy  since  1948,  the  problems 
it  has  .posed  for  the  United  States,  and  this 
country  s  response.  He  also  discusses  the 
fluctuations  in  relations  between  Belgrade  and 
the  other  Cornmunist  states,  on  both  the  gov- 
party  levels,  and  analyzes 
their  meaning.  (Book  W^eek)  Index. 


or,  Vsrvri.oir,  ti^pbell  has  Written 

an  adrnirable  handbook  on  Yugoslavia,  its  place 
^  world  politic^  and  its  effect  on  the  evolution 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  and  its 
significance  for  the  United  States.  .  .  .  There 
PP.ffifPSl  fh  that  Is  particularly  new  or 
startling,  but  there  are  a  number  of  shrewd 
comments  which  point  to  possible  explanations 
^  some  of  the  less  readily  explicable  develop¬ 
ments  m  the  Communist  world.  .  One  mav 
of  course  disagree  with  Mr.  Campbell’s  judg¬ 
ments  and  conclusions,  though  most  of  them 
seem  to  this  reviewer  to  be  sound  enough 
?J?  i’®TT*l  perhaps  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
Woom^'^'  granted.”  Maurice  Gold- 

Book  Week  pl2  My  28  ’67  lOOOw 
“Mr  Campbell  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
the  conflict  of  their  own 
and  tbe  popular  forces 
county  see  that  their  ultimate  in¬ 
terests  nmst  be  in  hannony  with  the  Western 
world.  This  well-written  account  [is] 
recommended  for  all  collections.”  Stan  Olinef 
Library  J  92:2787  Ag  ’67  80w 
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CAMPBELL,  JOHN  W.  Collected  editorials 
from  Analog;  sel.  by  Harry  Harrison.  248p 
$4.»6  Houbieday 

814  66-24320 

“Originally  a  physicist,  [the  author]  has 
served  as  editor  of  Analog,  originally  As¬ 
tounding  Stories,  for  .30  years.  .  .  .  [Included 
are  31]  of  his  .  .  .  editorials  on  science,  psy¬ 
chology,  education,  thalidomide,  segregation, 
etc.  .  .  .  His  only  editorial  on  science  fiction, 
‘Non-Escape’  literature  is  included.”  (Choice) 


“Campbell’s  editorial  objective  In  his  own 
words  ’is  directly  concerned  with  the  progress 
and  achievement  of  the  human  race;  any  or¬ 
thodoxy  that  tends  to  sidetrack  or  otlierwise 
impede  progress  is  Interfering  with  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I’ll  do  what  I  can  to  sabotage  them.’ 
Recommended  reading  for  students  of  all  ages.” 

Choice  3:1007  Ja  ’67  190w 


“For  students  of  editorial  writing  in  schools 
of  journalism.  College  and  university  libraries 
catering  to  journalism  curriculum  will  wish  to 
include  this  item.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  91:5968  D  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:354  Ja  15  '67  IlOw  [TA] 


“Obviously,  most  of  these  [editorials]  .  .  . 
were  composed  against  a  printer’s  deadline. 
A.S  writing,  they  are  inchoate  first  drafts,  heav¬ 
ily  padded  and  repetitious.  Even  the  thinking 
is  occasionally  sloppy.  .  .  .  But  it’s  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  incessant  activity  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  mind.  It’s  an  even  greater  pleasure  to  feel 
it  stimulating  the  activity  of  your  own.  to  an 
extent  that  few  more  conventional  writers 
could.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  F  19  '67  400w 


CAMPBELL,  PETER  A.,  jt.  auth.  Becoming  a 
person  in  the  whole  Christ.  See  McMahon. 

E.  M. 


CAMPBELL,  ROBERT  W.  Soviet  economic 
power;  its  organization,  growth,  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  2d  ed  184p  $5.95;  pa  $2.75  Houghton 
338.947  Russia — Economic  conditions.  Russia 
— Economic  policy  66-3779 

This  new  edition  “covers  major  Issues  In 
Soviet  planning,  decision  making,  incentives, 
productivity,  and  growth.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1961. 


“One  of  the  best  standard  works  in  the  field. 
Concisely  and  lucidly  [written,  this]  .  ...  dif¬ 
fers  from  first  edition  in  improved  organization 
and  arrangement  of  topics,  as  well  as  inclusion 
of  new  material.  Better  suited  to  the  beginning 
student  than  [A.]  Move’s  longer  and  more  com¬ 
plex  The  Soviet  Economy  [BRD  1962].  .  .  . 
Though  widely  used  as  a  text,  it  should  also  be 
available  in  college  libraries  for  the  Interested 
student.  Strongly  recommended.  Replaces  the 
first  edi«on.’’^^  ^  ^ 

“A  most  valuable  Introduction  to  the  subject. 
It  Is  aimed,  and  well  aimed,  at  the  relatively 
uninformed  undergraduate,  and  it  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  Here  and  there  one  can 
disagree  with  Campbell.  He  holds  the  view 
that  rational  resource  allocation  and  Marxian 
theory  are  Inherently  inconsistent  with  one  an¬ 
other,  a  proposition  vigorously  contested  by 
some  of  the  Soviet  reformer-theorists.  ,  ,  . 
However.  Campbell’s  is  certainly  a  good  book, 
well  worth  reading.”  Alec  Nqye 

New  Statesman  74:509  O  20  67  240w 


uary  1963  to  the  spring  of  1966.  The  final  chap¬ 
ter,  providing  an  assessment  of  American  in¬ 
terests  in  the  future  development  of  European 
integration,  reflects  a  high  degree  of  political 
awareness.  Highly  recommended  for  undergrad¬ 
uates  and  the  general  reader.” 

Choice  4:750  S  ’67  lOOw 

“All  aspects  of  the  problems  of  achieving 

European  unification  are  thoroughly  discussed 
in  this  excellent  informative  volume.  The  con¬ 
siderable  economic  successes  of  the  Common 
Market  are  given  in  detail  as  are  the  problems 
of  defense  as  they  related  to  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  .  .  .  This 
timely  and  well  researched  book  has  many 
new  insights  into  the  problems  of  European 

unity  and  is  recommended  for  all  large  li¬ 
braries.”  George  Schoyer 

Library  J  91:5956  D  1  ’66  210w 

“One  sensible  comment  upon  .  .  .  [the] 

present  condition  [of  the  U.S.l  is  the  final 

chapter  of  Miriam  Camps’s  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  Western  European  politics.  .  .  .  Miss 
Camps’s  analysis  concedes  some  American  er¬ 
rors,  among  them  a  haste  to  establish  the 
Common  Market  at  a  moment  when  delay 
might  have  persuaded  the  British  to  join  at 
the  Market’s  inception.  A  second  error  is  our 
overt  sponsorship  in  recent  years  of  British 
entry.  Our  attitude  has  handed  General  de 
Gaulle  a  powerful  argument  against  Britain  as 
an  American  Trojan  Horse.  Although  Miss 
Camps  ends  by  preferring  American  to  French 
policy,  she  is  not  one  to  panic  at  the  prospect 
that  we  may  not  have  our  way.”  Robert 
Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  26  ’67  280w 


CANGEMl,  SISTER  MARIE  LUCITA.  See 
Marie  Lucita,  Sister 


CANNING,  JOHN,  ed.  50  great  ghost  stories. 
496p  il  $5.95  Taplinger 

398.4  Ghosts  67-17807 

This  volume  consists  of  “retellings  of  report¬ 
edly  actual  occurrences.  Here  is  found  a  pre¬ 
historic  horseman  galloping  thunderously  over 
the  English  countiyside;  Anne  Boleyn  headless 
in  a  spectral  coach;  the  unearthly  revels  of  a 
dead  men’s  club;  the  voice  that  haunted  La 
Clairon;  the  famous  Bird  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  the 
lurking  horror  of  No.  50  Berkeley  Square: 
ghosts  from  India,  America  and  Australia;  and 
many  others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“I  cannot  imagine  what  use  most  librarians 
will  make  of  this  anthology.  ...  As  incidents  of 
occult  visitation,  [these  stories]  fail  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  because  of  lack  of  documentation.  .  .  . 
While  the  publisher  calls  the  writers  ‘seven 
popular  experts  on  the  subject,’  we  are  not 
told  the  basis  of  the  claim.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the 
stories  lack  the  development  and  tension  need¬ 
ed  for  a  successful  tale  of  the  supernatural.  .  .  . 
Before  buying  this  book,  weigh  its  applicability 
to  your  collection.  It  may  be  appealing  to  gen¬ 
eral  readers  and  young  adults  who  are  fond  of 
ghost  stories.”  A.  G.  Simms 

Library  J  92:4015  N  1  ’67  200w  [TA] 


“All  [the  stories]  were  specially  written  up 
for  [this]  book,  in  a  light,  semi-fictional  man¬ 
ner  (lots  of  invented  dialogue)  ‘neither  to  prove 
nor  disprove  anything  but  simply  to  enter¬ 
tain.’  This  the  book  does  quite  effectively, 
though  entertainment  would  perhaps  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  about 
how  authentic  the  various  tales  may  be.” 

TLS  pll46  D  8  ’66  50w 


CAMPS.  MIRIAM, 
the  sixties;  from 
for  the  Council 
McGraw 


European  unification  In 
the  veto  to  the  crisis:  pub. 
on  for.  relations.  273p  $7.50 


341.18 

nomlc 


European  federation.  European  Eco- 
Community  66-28829 


The  author  describes  and  analyzes  “the  1963 
veto  of  England’s  admittance  to  the  Common 
Market  and  the  .  .  crisis  over  France;s 

threat  to  abandon  the  European  Economic 
(jommunity.  .  .  .  The  final  chapters  take  up  the 
attitudes  of  England.  France  snd  the  United 
States  towards  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  and  discuss  the  future  prospects  for 
European  Union.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


CANNING,  JOHN,  ed.  100  great  modern  lives; 
makers  of  the  world  today  from  Faraday  to 
Kennedy.  640p  il  $6.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

920  66-10866 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  give  a  view  of 
our  times  through  the  lives  of  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  most  influenced  them.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  has  taken  as  his  criterion  of  a  ‘mod¬ 
ern’  life  one  dealing  with  a  modern  theme  and 
the  productive  part  of  which  has  fallen  In  sig¬ 
nificant  measure,  or  wholly,  in  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  The  arrangement 
of  the  lives  is  chronological,  in  order  of  the 
year  of  birth.”  (Editor’s  note)  Index. 


“[Camps’s]  balanced,  comprehensive  account 
.  .  .  enlarges  her  earlier  short  study  What  Kind 
of  Europe,  to  include  a  clear  and  dispassionate 
account  of  the  tangled,  emotion  packed  issues 
that  confronted  the  IJ.S.  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  from  the  veto  crisis  of  .Tan- 


“From  Michael  Faraday  to  Astronauts  Ga¬ 
garin  and  Glenn,  this  biographical  collection  is 
suitable  for  high  school  libraries.  The  pieces 
vary  in  depth  and  style  (some  talk  down),  the 
authors  are  not  identified,  and  (there  Is]  no 
source  bibliography.  In  addition  there  Is  a 
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CANNING,  JOHN — Continued 
slight  English  bias  as  to  who  the  ‘Makers’  were 
and  are.  Many  fields  are  represerited  but  col¬ 
lege  libraries  are  still  fine  with  the  standard 
biographies.”  , 

Choice  3:1003  Ja  ’67  70w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:54  N  19  ’66  130w 


CAPA,  CORNELL. 

Messer,  'P.  M. 


The  emergent  decade.  Sea 


CAPLOVITZ,  DAVID,  jt.  auth.  Reports  on 
happiness.  See  Bradburn,  N.  M. 


CAPOTE,  TRUMAN.  A  Christmas  memory. 
45p  $5:  autog  ltd  ed  $10  Random  house 
B  or  92  66-21461 

‘‘Until  he  was  ten  years  old,  Truman  Capote 
lived  with  a  family  of  distant  and  elderly 
cousins  in  a  small  town  in  rural  Alabama.  A 
Christmas  Memory  is  [an]  autobiographical 
story  about  those  years,  and  especially  of  his 
relationship  with  one  of  the  cousins.  Miss  Sook 
Faulk.”  (About  the  author)  The  story  origin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  Mademoiselle. 


‘‘[This  book]  is  particularly  a  testimonial  to 
the  60-year-old  Miss  Sook  Faulk,  who  may  not 
have  been  quite  bright  but  who  never  stinted 
in  her  love  of  the  boy  she  helped  care  for. 
Unpretentious,  but  touching.” 

Best  Sell  26:322  D  1  ’66  70w 


“An  enchanting  little  book  destined,  one 
would  think,  to  become  a  classic  and  to  do  in  a 
nostalgic  way  for  small-town  America  what 
Dylan  Thomas  did  in  A  Child’s  Christmas  in 
Wales.”  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:132  D  ’66  40w 


CAPPS,  FINIS  HERBERT.  From  isolationism 
to  involvement;  the  Swedish  immigrant  press 
in  America,  1914-1945.  238p  $6  Swedish 

pioneer  hist.  soc. 

301.15  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  Swedes  in 
the  U.S.  American  newspapers  67-1099 

A  “study  of  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish- 
American  press  toward  American  foreign  policy 
from  World  War  I  through  World  War  11.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  G.  Sahlin 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:197  N  ’67  600w 


“This  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
histon’-  of  American  immigration.  .  .  .  'Phe 
gradual  Americanization  of  the  Swedish  Amer¬ 
icans  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  their  348 
publications  in  1910  had  dwindled  to  forty  in 
1931  and  to  a  mere  nineteen  in  1942.  and  by  the 
latter  date  the  English  language  had  largely 
replaced  the  Swedish.  ...  A  fuller  discussion 
of  the  old-country  influences  would  have  been 
valuable.  The  author  indicates  repeatedly  that 
the  agrarian  and  Lutheran  backgrounds  of  the 
Swedish  Americans  made  them  conservative, 
but  he  does  not  explain  why.”  C.  A.  Clausen 
J  Am  Hist  54:434  S  ‘67  420w 


‘‘Although  the  sub.iect  is  of  limited  interest, 
this  work  is  a  novel  and  significant  study  in 
the  history  of  journalism.  Recommended  for 
large  and  university  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 
Library  J  92:1160  Mr  15  ’67  210w 


CAPUTO,  GIACOMO,  jt. 

See  CaffareUi,  E.  V. 


auth.  The  buried  city. 


CARALEY,  DEMETRIOS.  The  politics  of  mili 
taiw  unification;  a  study  of  conflict  and  thi 
policy  process.  345p  $8.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
355.3  U.S.— Armed  Forces.  U.S.— Defense: 

66-1676; 
intense  political  con 
flict  that  took  place  between  1943  and  1947  ovei 
the  unification  of  the  military  services.  Its  pur^ 
pose  IS  twofold ;  to  describe  and  analyze  tha 
particular  conflict  in  terms  of  the  differen 
actors  involved, .  their  goals  and  perceptions 
and  their  strategies  and  tactics  of  influence,  am 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  how  con. 
flict  develops  and  becomes  resolved  more  gen 
erally  as  part  of  the  policy  process  in  executivi 
branch  and  congressional  polltic.s.  .  .  [Th( 
data]  have  been  drawn  principally  from 
congressional  hearings,  reports,  and  debates 


from  newspapers;  from  memoirs  and  biogra¬ 
phies;  from  unpublished  materials,  including 
the  diary  and  other  papers  of  former  Secretary 
of  War  Flenry  L.  Stimson,  .  .  .  the  personal 
papers  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal,  .  .  .  General  Lauris  Norstad  .  .  .  [and] 
Clark  Clifford.”  (Pref)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Smith 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:528  Je  ’67  750w 


“This  [is  a]  well  written  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched  book.  .  .  .  Belongs  in  the  library  of 
every  college  and  university,  and  would  be  of 
interest  to  a,ny  reader  concerned  about  Ameri¬ 
can  foi'eign  policy  and  defense  policy.” 

Choice  4:1048  N  ’67  160w 


“[This]  is  an  important  work  for  the  student 
of  military  poiicy  if  only  because  it  makes  one 
ask  if  pubiic  gullibility-  and  the  kinds  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  techniques  employed  in  the  vmifica- 
tion  controversy  play  major  parts  in  shaping 
today’s  great  military  decisions.  .  .  .  Caraley’s 
analysis  of  relations  of  the  Pentagon  to  key 
congressional  committee  members  is  subtle  and 
perceptive.  Beneath  the  layers  of  abstraction, 
his  theoretical  remarks  about  conflict  in  the 
policy-making  process  contain  nothing  but  good 
common  sense.  The  general  reader  is  not  likely 
to  find  this  book  very  attractive,  for  it  contains 
much  game-theory  jargon  and  other  social-sci¬ 
ence  patois  that  would  be  more  intelligible  and 
at  least  as  precise  if  written  in  the  language 
of  ordinary  speech.  This  is  a  pity,  since  the 
general  reader  as  much  as  the  expert  ought  to 
reflect  on  what  Caraley  has  to  say.”  Ronald 
Schaffer 

J  Am  Hist  63:864  Mr  ’67  550w 


“Another  in  a  series  of  volumes  sponsored 
by  the  institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies  at 
Columbia  University.  .  .  .  The  amazingly  mis¬ 
taken  judgments  of  many  leaders  of  that  day 
(Eisenhower,  for  example)  are  told  carefully: 
but  divested  of  the  passion  and  emotion  of  the 
time,  they  sometimes  appear  inexplicable  in  cold 
print.’  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Latham 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:454  S  ’67  850w 


CARAS,  ROGER  A.  Last  chance  on  earth:  a 
requiem  for  wildlife:  U.  by  Charles  Frac6. 
207d  $12.95  Chilton  co. 

639  Wild  life — Conservation.  Animals — 
Habits  and  behavior  66-28805 

This  book  contains  an  “appeal  for  a  stay  of 
execution  for  forty  animals  presently  or  re¬ 
cently  imperiled  with  total  destruction.  [The 
author  tells  the]  story  of  each  of  these  forty 
forms  of  wildlife,  how  their  habitats  have  been 
destroyed,  how  they  have  been  hunted  down 
for  sport,  how  conservationists,  often  Impeded 
by  public  indifference — or  even  hostility — and 
lack  of  funds,  have  arrived  on  the  scene  too 
late  in  all  too  many  cases.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendix:  Conservation  organizations.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


‘An  eloquent  plea  for  protection  .  .  .  this 
requiem  for  wildlife'  deserves  to  be  read  wide¬ 
ly  and  seriously.” 

Best  Sell  26:335  D  1  ’66  220w 
“A  conservation-oriented  book  that  will  not 
likely  engender  adherents  from  the  critical  or 
sophisticated;  it  is  lacking  in  scientific  precision, 
cause-effect,  and  systematic  treatment;  it  ap¬ 
peals  more  to  emotion  than  reason;  much  too 
anecdotal  in  tone  and  in  fact.  Writing  is  smooth 
and  doubtless  factual.  Absence  of  index  is  de¬ 
plorable.  .  .  .  General  public,  not  college  audi¬ 
ence.  Illustrations  are  excellent  and  their  re¬ 
production  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.” 

Choice  4:644  S  ’67  80w 

“The  trophy  hunter,  now  made  far  more 
deadly  with  the  introduction  of  the  airplane, 
has  placed  the  polar  bear  in  jeopardy.  Protein 
hunger  of  the  natives  and  senseless  hunting  by 
non-Africans  threatens  even  the  timid  and  in¬ 
offensive  zebra.  There  are  many  other  wonder¬ 
ful  creatures  that  will  soon  disappear  unless 
governments  fby  themselve.s  and  acting  to¬ 
gether)  take  vigorous  steps  to  stop  the  killings. 
Arousing  public  opinion  has  to  start  some¬ 
where:  what  better  place  than  in  the  public 
library?  Recommended.”  E.  B.  Nixon 
Library  J  91:5631  N  15  ’66  130w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  19  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:240  D  17  ’66  130w 


car  AW  AN,  CAN  DIE,  jt.  auth.  Ain’t  you  got  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life?  See  Carawan,  G. 
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CARAWAN,  GUY.  Ain’t  you  got  a  right  to  the 
tree  of  life?  the  people  of  Johns  Island,  South 
Carolina — their  faces,  their  -words  and  their 
songs,  recorded  by  Guy  and  Candie  Carawan; 
photographed  by  Robert  Yellin;  music  tran¬ 
scribed  by  Ethel  Raim;  with  a  pref.  by  Alan 
Lomax.  190p  $6.95;  pa  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
917.57  Negroes — Johns  Island.’^South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Negro  songs  66-26152 

The  author,  “best  known  as  a  folk  singer, 
and  his  wife  lived  [in  the  Negro  community] 
on  Johns  Island  for  two  years  and  made  a  .  .  . 
collection  of  tape-recorded  interviews,  many 
of  which  have  been  transcribed  for  this  book.’’ 
(Library  J)  Photographs  accompany  the  text. 
Also  included  are  transcriptions  of  some  of  the 
folk  songs  of  the  area.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  a  penetrating  and  sensitive  study 
beautifully  put  together.  .  .  .  The  accompanying 
photographs  .  .  .  are  masterful  in  their  dramatic 
impact.  ...  It  is,  however,  the  naked  honesty 
of  the  Johns  Island  residents  that  gives  the 
book  its  tremendous  impact.  Reading  it  is  al¬ 
most  like  reading  about  some  foreign  land,  but 
the  story  is  distinctly  American.  There  are  few 
books  in  the  recent  rash  of  publications  about 
Negro  life  in  America  that  can  equal  this  one.’’ 
C.  M.  Weisenberg 

Library  J  92:1946  My  15  ’67  190w 
“The  authors  have  richly  captured  not  only 
the  traditional  warmth,  folk  wisdom  and  spirit 
of  the  Johns  Islanders  but  also  the  courage  and 
hope  with  which  they  prepare  to  meet  the 
future.’’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  Je  11  ’67  150w 


CARDUS,  NEVILLE.  Gustav  Mahler:  his  mind 
and  his  music:  the  first  five  symphonies:  with 
music  examples  copied,  written  and  edited  by 
Rudolf  Schwarz.  191p  $10  St  Martins 

785.1  Mahler,  Gustav  66-15822 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1134  F  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  John  Vinton 

Music  Assn  Notes  23:742  Je  ’67  340w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxviil  spring  ’67  150w 


CARELESS,  J.  M.  S.,  ed.  The  Canadians.  1867- 
1967;  with  a  fine-art  section  of  monochrome 
and  colour  plates,  ed.  by  J.  M.  S.  Careless 
and  R.  (jraig  Brown.  856p  $12.50  St  Martins 
917.1  Canada — Civilization.  Canada — History 

67-14490 

This  book  traces  the  activities  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Canadian  people  during  the  century 
following  Confederation.  “In  the  first  part, 
each  decade  since  Confederation  is  surveyed 
by  a  separate  author.  .  .  .  The  second  half  of 
the  work  is  arranged  topically:  19  specialists 
have  contributed  chapters  on  diverse  subjects 
that  range  from  population  changes  to  sports, 
industrial  development  to  the  arts,  education 
to  politics.”  (Libraiy  J)  Index. 


“The  purpose  of  this  book  .  .  .  has  been 
accomplished  admirably.  .  .  .  Despite  repetition 
and  the  blurring  of  overlapping  issues  and 
themes  that  results  from  arbitrary  chronologi¬ 
cal  divisions,  the  essays  [in  the  first  part]  are 
both  vigorous  and  knowledgeable.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
temporary  political  cartoons  illustrate  the  his¬ 
torical  section,  and  the  chapter  on  art  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  excellent  plates,  many  in  color, 
representative  of  the  development  of  Canadian 
art.  The  book  will  appeal  to  serious  readers 
and  browsers  in  public  and  academic  libraries 
and  the  high  price  should  not  deter  purchase.” 
R.  G.  Mclnnis 

Library  J  92:2564  J1  ’67  170w 
“[The]  first  half,  devoted  to  history,  makes 
fascinating  reading — especially  the  accounts  of 
early  political  uproars,  racial  and  religious 
disputes  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  the 
colossus  to  the  South.  .  .  .  This  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  Canadians  in  their  first  century 
IS  also  an  objective  one.”  Tania  Long 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  9  ’67  210w 


CAREY  JONES,  N.  S.  The  anatomy  of  uhuru; 
dynamics  and  problems  of  African  indepen¬ 
dence  in  an  age  of  conflict.  231p  $6.50  Praeger 
916.76  Kenya — Politics  and  government 

67-12789 

The  author  offers  “a  historical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  events  that  led  to  Kenya’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  .  .  .  Taking  as  his  starting  point 


Kenya’s  basic  social  and  economic  geography, 
Mr.  Carey  Jones  goes  on  to  examine  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  development  against  the  historical 
background.  Included  in  the  book  is  a  .  .  . 
description  of  the  ties  between  the  three  main 
races  of  Kenya,  their  individual  problems,  and 
their  reactions  to  outside  influences.  The  tran¬ 
sition  period  from  the  first  independence  talks 
in  196U  to  independence  itself  in  1963,  is  out¬ 
lined,  and  the  book  concludes  with  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  that  face  the  country  after — 
and  because  of — independence.”  (Publishers 
note)  Index. 


Choice  4:1156  D  ’67  120w 
“The  book  represents  more  of  a  racist  attack 
than  an  academically  researched  piece  of  work. 
It  is  an  apologia  for  colonialism.  .  .  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Carey  Jones  does  very  little  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  assertions.  .  .  .  But  above  all, 
[he]  has  no  proposals  other  than  begging  our 
former  rulers  to  return  and  once  again  deter¬ 
mine  our  destinies.”  Polybius  Africanus 

Commonweal  86:454  J1  14  ’67  1050w 
“[The  author  has  some]  valid  comments  on 
both  British  and  African  social  beliefs  and  psy¬ 
chological  perceptions.  However,  he  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  generalize.  Unfounded 
and  personally  biased  comments  on  everything 
from  charismatic  leadership  to  the  struggle 
between  East  and  West  are  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent.  This  presentation  of  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  change  during  Uhuru  would  have  had  last¬ 
ing  value  if  Mr.  Carey  Jones  had  focused  on 
changes  in  land  tenure  rather  than  engaging  in 
sociological  or  political  polemics.”  H.  K.  Flad 
Library  J  92:587  F  1  ’67  150w 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“The  author,  a  former  senior  official  in  Kenya, 
has  produced  an  interesting  and  honest  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  forces  and  influences  prevalent  in 
Kenya  in  the  period  leading  up  to,  and  im¬ 
mediately  following,  independence.  .  .  .  The 
main  criticism  that  can  be  levelled  at  [him]  is 
that  he  gives  insufficient  weight  to  the  ethos 
of  African  political  feelings,  and  too  much  to 
economic  criteria  and,  specifically,  to  ‘western’ 
criteria.  He  does  not  lack  sympathy  with  the 
African  leaders  in  their  task.  .  .  .  One  may 
disagree  with  many  of  the  author’s  conclusions, 
but  that  is  not  to  belittle  his  book.  It  is  in  fact 
a  stimulating  and  thought-provoking  study,  and 
it  is  extremely  well-informed.” 

TLS  p331  Ap  20  ’67  400w 


CARIGIET,  ALOIS.  Anton  the  goatherd,  unp 
col  il  $5  Walck,  H.Z. 

Goats — Stories  66-18535 

This  “story  tells  of  a  summer  day  in  the 
mountains  with  a  little  goatherd,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  day  must  search  far  and  long  for  three 
wayward  goats  who  do  not  come  with  the  others 
when  he  calls.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  8  ’67  30w 
“So  good  are  the  illustrations  by  Alois  Carigiet 
that  the  rather  mediocre  [story]  (perhaps  the 
fault  of  the  translator)  [is]  easily  forgiven  and 
forgotten.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4 
’67  180w 


“[This]  simple  story  is  told  in  the  present 
tense,  making  it  seem  no  real  story  at  all. 
Slightness  of  text  is  a  weakness  of  all  the 
Garlgiet  picture  books,  but  those  written  by 
Selina  Chonz  are  more  interesting  than  this 
one.  Since  the  artist  has  just  won  the  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  Award,  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  new  book  is  not  better.  The  story  must 
have  been  contrived  merely  to  hold  together 
the  pictures,  which  have  lovely  colors  and  inter¬ 
esting  detail  but  are  lacking  in  depth  and  are 
little  more  than  repetitions  of  illustrations  in 
the  earlier  books.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:56  F  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  91:6183  D  15  ’66  IlOw 


CARLETON,  BARBEE  OLIVER.  The  witches’ 
bridge.  232p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.77  Holt 

67-6574 

“Orphan  Dan  Pride  is  faced  with  the  results 
of  ancient  hatreds  and  bitterness,  as  well  as 
with  continuing  mystery  and  superstitious  ter¬ 
rors,  when  he  joins  his  uncle  at  the  old  family 
home  among  New  England  marshes.  [The  au¬ 
thor  describes]  how  Dan  fights  his  own  venge¬ 
ful  feelings  against  the  Bishop  family,  attempts 
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CARLETON,  B.  O. — Continued 
to  unravel  the  puzzle  of  the  papers  and  un¬ 
covers  Billy  Ben’s  duplicity.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to 
twelve.”  (America) 


•‘A  superior  stoi-y  in  which  action,  atmos¬ 
phere,  characterization  and  plot  are  skilliuUy 
blended.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:516  N  4  67  80w 
“Tension  is  taut  ail  the  way,  untU  enemies 
become  allies  and  vice  versa.  .  .  .  With  such 
sentences  as  ‘What  violent  deeds,  what  fears 
and  hatreds  Pride’s  Point  had  seen!’  the  author 
often  prods  the  readership  into  the  mood,  an¬ 
noyingly  rather  than  skillfully.  Backing^  the 
kind  of  slapstick  with  which  Joan  Aiken  light¬ 
ens  her  gothic  novels  or  even  the  minimal  comic 
relief  that  can  enhance  or  neutralize  high  melo¬ 
drama,  this  juvenile  title  reflects  fashionable 
neo-gothic  adult  entertainment.”  J.  C.  Thomson 
Library  J  92:3184  S  15  ’67  ISOw 
“The  stock  ingredients  of  the  mystery  are 
here:  a  cavernous  haunted  house;  a  misshapen, 
menacing  dog;  terrifying  sumps,  caverns  and 
passageways:  suspicious  chara,cters,  and  a  mys¬ 
terious  past  with  significant  gaps.  But  Barbee 
Carleton  is  a  superb  storyteller  who  makes  it 
all  new  and  compelling.  The  skein  of  mystery 
is  skillfully  woven  and  then  the  details  care¬ 
fully  unraveled.  There  are  no  tricks,  and  plenty 
of  harrowing  adventures.”  S.  W.  Samson 
N  V  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  17  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  hv  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:48  N  11  ’67  120w 


CARLiN,  JEROME  E.  Lawyers'  ethics;  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  New  York  City  bar.  267p  $6.75 
Russell  Sage 

174  Legal  ethics  66-14516 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  L.  McKean 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:190  Mr  '67  800w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Schur 

Am  Soc  R  32:161  P  '67  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Yegge 

Ann  Am  Acad  313:289  S  ’67  440w 
Choice  3:1050  Ja  '67  240w 
Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Berman 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:162  Mr  ’67  650w 


CARLISLE,  MADELYN,  jt.  auth.  The  true 
book  of  bridges.  See  Carlisle,  N. 


note)  The  authors  explain  how  many  of  th^e 
bridges  are  huilt.  “Grades  two  to  four.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  Carlisles  present  pertinent,  accurate, 
factual  information  ...  in  simple  form  suitable 
for  primary  grades.”  Isabell  Lord 

Library  J  91:443  Ja  16  ’66  20w 
“A  very  successful  compression  .  .  telling 
the  story  with  directness  and  a  regard  for  the 
unity  of  the  subject. 

TLS  p465  My  26  ’67  30w 


CARLQUIST,  SHERWIN.  Island  life;  a  natural 
history  of  the  isiands  of  the  world;  il.  by 
iSherwin  Carlquist,  Jeanne  R.  Janish  and 
Charles  S.  Papp ;  pub,  for  the  Am.  mus.  of 
natural  history.  451p  maps  $9.95  Natural  hist, 
press 

551.4  Islands.  Natural  history  65-19897 

“The  process  of  dispersal  and  establishment 
of  piants  and  animals  in  new  habitats  is  .  .  . 
explained.  The  main  characteristics  are  given 
for  the  large  island  groups  of  the  world.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibiiography.  Index. 


"Carlquist’s  book  views  islands  as  textbooks 
of  evolution.  It  succeeds  in  presenting  a  val- 
uabie,  up-to-date,  and  extensive  account  of 
island  organisms,  their  adaptations,  and  their 
origins.  .  .  .  [It]  will  expand  the  horizons  of  ail 
undergraduates  intei'csted  in  biologj”^  or  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  emphasis  is  on  terrestrial  plants 
(the  author’s  area  of  special  competence)  and 
vertebrates.  The  marine  realm  of  islands  is 
omitted;  coral  reefs  appear  only  on  the  dust 
jacket.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  is  extensive  and 
up-to-date,  but  pursuit  of  topics  is  impeded  be¬ 
cause  authors  are  rarely  cited  in  discussions  of 
their  work.” 

Choice  3:674  O  ’66  150w 
“In  this  beautiful  book  the  reader  finds  a  mar¬ 
velous  fund  of  information  about  the  islands  of 
the  world.  Aside  from  Anthony  Huxley’s  Stand¬ 
ard  Encyclopedia  of  the  World’s  Oceans  and 
Islands  IBRD  1963],  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
so  much  about  the  geology,  plants,  animals  and 
birds  of  isiands  in  a  single  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carl¬ 
quist,  associate  professor  of  botany  at  Clare¬ 
mont  College  Graduate  School,  Claremont,  Cali¬ 
fornia  [describes]  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
Madagascar  in  great  detail.  Diagrams,  dr,aw- 
ings,  and  colored  photographs  illustrate  this 
handsome  book.  [It]  is  w’ell  written  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  college, 
public  and  university  libraries.”  G.  F.  Dole 
Library  J  91:122  Ja  1  ’66  160w 
Library  J  91:444  Ja  16  ’66  70w  [YA] 


CARLISLE,  NORMAN.  Riches  of  the  sea:  the 
new  science  of  oceanology.  128p  il  col  il  $3.95: 
lib  bdg  $3.99  Sterling 

551.4  Oceanography — Juvenile  literature. 

Marine  resources — Juvenile  literature 

67-16011 

“Using  many  illustrations,  the  author  has 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  describing  the  food, 
power,  and  mineral  wealth  to  be  found  in  the 
sea  along  with  the  technological  know-how 
necessary  to  obtain  these  riches.  This  technol¬ 
ogy  ...  IS  the  new  oceanology,  as  distinguished 
froin  oceanography,  which  deals  with  the  study 
of  the  ocean  and  its  phenomena.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  underwater  vehicles,  sonics,  and  oth¬ 
er  mechanical  devices.  In  the  last  chapter  the 
[author  discusses]  .  .  .  the  future  of  the  two 
sciences.  [Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Excellent  supplementary  reading  In  geog¬ 
raphy  and  general  science.” 

Best  Sell  27:222  .S  1  ’67  60w 
“The  format,  excellent  illustrations,  and  in¬ 
dex  make  this  a  good  reference  source.”  C. 
G.  Wood 

Library  J  92:3194  S  16  ’67  IlOw 


CARLISLE,  NORMAN.  The  true  book  ( 
bridges,  by  Nomian  and  Madelyn  Carlisle:  i 
by  George  Wilde  [Eng  title:  The  junior  tru 
book  of  bridges],  46p  $1.95:  lib  bdg  $2.£ 
Childrens  press 

624  Bridges— Juvenile  literature  65-2085 
“There,  are  simple  beam  bridges,  long  sus 
pension  bridges,  cantilever  bridges,  stone-arc 
bridges.  There  are  old  bridges  with  shops  o 
them,  bridges  that  open  to  let  ships  go  bv,  an 
floating  bridges  built  on  pontoons.”  (Publisher’ 


CARLSEN,  G.  ROBERT.  Books  and  the  teen¬ 
age  reader:  a  guide  for  teachers,  librarians 
and  parents.  2lSp  $3.95  Harper 

028.62  Books  and  reading  67-13686 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Committee  and 
endorsed  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  International  Reading  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  this 
book  contains  “separate  chapters  [discussing] 
different  kinds  of  books — ^the  classics,  the 
shocker,  the  popular  adult  book,  poetry,  the 
adolescent  novel,  etc.  .  .  .  [The  author]  suggests 
ways  to  encourage  reading  and  ways  to  handle 
problems  in  reading  patterns,  describes  reading 
preferences  and  the  motivations  of  the  teen-ager, 
stages  in  reading  development,  and  the  ways  in 
which  parents  may  help  improve  the  reading 
skills  of  their  children.  The  final  chapter  gives 
a  .  .  .  guide  to  reference  books.”  (Sat  K)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies. 


[This  book]  covers  a  sensitive  area  of  lit¬ 
erature  with  skill  and  understanding.  Parents 
who  are  worried  about  their  teen-agers’  literary 
tastes  or  who  feel  bewdldered  by  most  of  today’s 
that  the  chapters  dealing  with 
The  Shocker,’  and  ‘Sighiflcant  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture  are  not  only  i-eassuring.  but  they  give  also 
certain  yardsticks  for  distinguishing  the  worth¬ 
while  from  the  worthless.”  P.  M.  Dal  try 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  My  4  ’67 
70w 


,,  [This]  IS  undoubtedlj'  going  to  prove  one  of 
the  durable  classics  in  reading  guidance.  .  .  . 
(Together  with]  analyses  and  annotations  of 
individual  titles  [this  book  contains]  per¬ 
cipient  advice  to  adults.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:47  My  13  ’67  120w 


,,  This  book  presumes  too  much.  It  displays 
the  authors  (and  the  sponsors’)  exceedingly 
low  estimate  of  tlie  teste  and  competence  of 
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teachers,  librarians,  and  parents  to  whom  this 
‘STiide’  is  specifically  directed.  .  .  .  The  intent 
is  weU  meaning,  the  advice  is  often  common- 
sensical — occasionally  it  is  almost  courageous 
— but  there  is  no  joy  in  this  book.  There  is  no 
sense  of  wonder,  no  feeling  that  the  printed 
word  can  go  beyond  the  goal  of  the  author 
and  the  expectations  of  the  reader.  This  book 
is  redolent  of  the  guidance  ofldce  'and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  committee.  Dr.  Carlsen  knows  better. 
.  .  .  One  must  ask  on  putting  the  book  down 
how  it  is  possible  for  good  writing  to  be  made 
to  appear  so  dull.  .  .  .  Granted  that  [Dr.  Carl- 
sen]  is  attempting  to  serve  several  different 
readers:  yet  he  avoids  addressing  the  one  read¬ 
er  whose  fate  he  is  concerned  with,  the  adoles¬ 
cent.”  F.  G.  Jennings 

Sat  R  60:67  Ag  19  ’67  650w 


CARLSON,  ELOF  AXEL,  ed.  Modem  biology: 
its  conceptual  foundations;  od.  with  introds. 
by  Elof  Axel  Carlson.  327p  $7.50  Braziller 
674  Biology  67-12476 

This  annotated  anthology  contains  articles 
written  by  “scientists  [who]  have  demonstrated 
the  chemtcal  basis  of  heredity,  the  structure  of 
the  genetic  material,  the  genetic  control  of  pro¬ 
tein  synthesis,  the  molecular  structure  of 
membranes  and  internal  cellular  organelles,  the 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  proteins, 
the  nature  of  the  genetic  code,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  developmental  processes  in  cells.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  These  “articles  by  Darwin,  Men¬ 
del,  Morgan,  Watson,  Crlek,  and  others  are 
arranged  in  five  main  groupings:  ‘The  Cell 
Theory,’  ‘Heredity,’  ‘Development,’  ‘Molecular 
Biology,’  and  ‘Evolution.’  ”  (Library  J)  Most 
of  these  essays  have  appeared  in  scientific 
periodicals.  Glossary  and  subject  index. 


Reviewed  by  John  Maddox 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  9  ’67  660w 


“Each  part  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
chronological  order,  i.e.  the  section  on  the  cell 
theory  contains  four  articles,  the  first  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Hooke  (1665)  and  the  last  by  M.  Zalokar 
(1959).  The  articles  included  thus  tend  to  set 
the  background  for  contemporary  biology.  .  .  . 
While  there  have  been  more  recent  articles,  the 
ones  selected  are  of  major  importance  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  modern  trend.  Some  of  the  articles 
have  extensive  bibliographies.  .  .  .  [This  book 
could]  serve  as  the  basis  foi-  an  excellent  under¬ 
graduate  seminar  program.” 

Choice  4:^4  O  ’67  140w 


“Although  some  of  the  selections  are  by  the 
founders  of  the  science,  the  collection  is  not 
meant  to  be  basic  in  the  historical  sense  but 
rather  in  the  intellectual  sense.  The  authors 
are  the  biological  innovators  responsible  for  the 
main  ideas  tiat  make  up  the  backbone  of  the 
science.  .  .  The  papers  are  pertinent  and 
readable.'  The  framework  of  this  book  will  be 
the  basis  of  a  biology  course  for  humanities  ma¬ 
jors  to  be  given  at  UCLA  in  1967.  Those  who 
read  and  digest  this  thoughtfully  arranged  col¬ 
lection  will  have  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  main 
biological  concepts.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
original  citations  do  not  appear.  For  imder- 
graduate  general  science  and  biology  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  92:690  F  1  67  160w 


CARLSON,  ERIC  W.,  ed.  The  recognition  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe;  selected  criticism  since  1829. 
316p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
818  Poe,  Edgar  Allan  66-17019 

This  book  “brings  together  more  than  thirty 
articles,  essays,  poems,  and  reviews  which 
trace  the  .  .  .  growth  of  Poe’s  reputation  a.s 
poet,  critic,  and  storyteller.  Ranging  from  the 
defamatory  articles  of  Rufus  Griswold,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  tribute  by 
Charles  Baudelaire,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Allen  ’Tate, 
these  [pieces]  .  .  .  record  the  variety  of  opinion 
about  Poe  and  tlie  gathering  aware^ss  of  his 
genius  both  here  and  abroad.”  (Publisher  s 
note) 

Reviewed  by  Floyd  Stpyall 

Am  Lit  39:226  My  67  600w 
“The  selection  is  competent  and  purposely 
representative.  .  .  .  Carlson’s  inclusion  of  some 
discussions  hitherto  little  known  and  never 
collected  in  book  form  will  be  welconm  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  and  larger  libraries.  The  book 
seems  better  than  [R.l  Regan’s  Poe— CriUcal 
Essays  [BRD  1967]  in  being  far  more  exten¬ 
sive,  but  there  are  only  three  duplications.” 
Choice  4:530  J1  '67  140w 
“Spanning  135  years,  and  a  wide  range  of 
points  of  view  Mr.  Carlson  has  edited  the  col¬ 
lection  with  adroit  and  mischievous  tact,  bring¬ 


ing  together  39  essays,  memoirs,  reviews,  let¬ 
ters,  and  poems  which  are  individually  persua¬ 
sive  yet  which  contradict  one  another  vehe¬ 
mently  on  fundamental  issues  of  interpretation 
and  assessment.  Stirring  such  an  explosive 
mixture,  while  maintaining  a  flawless  cool  In 
his  preface  and  terse  Introductions,  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  book  consists  of  less  well-known 
material,  generally  by  distinguished  critics; 
Lowell,  Baudelaire,  Bra.nder  Matthews,  Val6ry, 
Huxley,  Auden,  and  others.  Almost  every 
piece  is  perceptive  and  sharply  individual.” 
Alan  Levensohn  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  7  67 

43UW 

“This  is  a  most  valuable  selection  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism,  which  dramatically  illustrates  the 
varied  and  conflicting  attitudes  that  have  been 
taken  towards  Poe  from  his  own  time  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  traditional,  moralistic  view  of 
Poe — that  he  was  a  purveyor  of  meretricious 
Gothic  flummery  lacking  in  serious  themes  and 
moral  values — died  hard.  ...  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  hold  the  naive  Komantic-Gothic 
view  of  Poe — as  the  most  recent,  essays  in  this 
collection  point  out — and  Poe  is  now  pretty 
well  established  as  a  serious  formulator  of  the 
'dar'K  tradition’  of  Brown,  Hawthorne.  Mel¬ 
ville.  and  Faulkner.”  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  91:6087  D  15  '66  260w 
“[This  book]  offers  a  fascinating  variety  of 
reactions  to  Poe — critical,  epistolary,  biographi¬ 
cal.  and  poetic — extending  from  1829  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  Less  known  [essays  included] 
are  G.  B.  Shaw’s  centenary  rave  of  1909.  [and  I 
Dostoevsky’s  notice  of  1861,  in  which  he  praises 
Poe’s  ‘marvelous  acumen  and  amazing  realism’ 
in  the  depiction  of  ‘inner  states.’  ”  Richard 
Wilbur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:16  J1  13  ’67  lOOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  19  ’67  IlOw 
Va  Q  R  43:lix  spring  ’67  150w 


CARLSON,  NATALIE  SAVAGE.  Chalou;  pic¬ 
tures  by  George  Loh.  109p  il  $3.60  Harper 
Dogs — Stories  67-3880 

In  this  story  “Chalou,  a  French  Canadian 
farm  dog,  is  swept  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
on  an  ice  floe  and  subsequently  has  a  series 
of  adventures — both  pleasant  and  nasty— before 
he  finally  finds  his  waj^  home  [to  discover] 
that  he  has  been  replaced  by  another  dog.  .  .  . 
Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Robin  Gottlieb  ,  , 

Book  Week  p36  (spring  children  s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  IlOw 

Horn  Bk  43:346  Je  ’67  140w 

“Not  as  interesting  a  combination  of  dogs 
and  people  as  the  author  arrived  at  last  year 
in  Sailor’s  Choice  [BRD  1966],  but  the  sentiment 
is  custom-installed  by  a  stoi-ytelUng  craftsman 
for  a  thoroughly  predictable  readership.  L.  N. 

GerhardYj^^^^^  J  92:1728  Ap  16  ’67  180w 

“The  distinctive  style,  the  finely  honed  plot, 
and  the  author’s  deep  feeling  for  the  French- 
Canadlan  territory  and  its  people  weave  them¬ 
selves  together  into  a  sensitive  and  compelling 
mosaic.”  Polly  Burroughs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p40  My  7  67 
150w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

gat  R  Mv  13  ‘67  ISOw 


JARLSON,  NATALIE  ^VAGE.  Luigi  of  the 
streets;  pictures  by  Emily  Arnold  McCully. 
144p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.79  Harper  67-16479 

“The  Valli  family  rents  an  old  apartment 
ibove  an  Arab  caf6  in  the  Street  of  Strangers. 
Jamma  Valli,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  recpgmze.s 
hat  Marseilles  is  the  ‘melting  pot  of  France, 
lut  feels  that  only  her  family  has  melted — not 
he  Arabs,  Senegalese,  and  other  ‘foreigners. 
Dleven-year-old  Luigi  ...  is  always  in  trouble 
vith  Marco  the  Sicilian  and  his  gang,  with 
Jouky  the  gypsy  beggar,  or  with  the  Arab 
»ovs;  but  he  creates  havoc  when  he  entices  his 
ittle  sister  [Doro]  to  steal  a  ride  on  the  back 
,f  a  car.”  (Horn  Bk)  Glossai-y.  “Ages  eight  to 
weUm.”  (Book  World) 


“The  author  uses  lots  of  big  words  (chiidren 
realiy  do  enjoy  them)  including  a  few  good  25- 
cent  French  ones.  For  these  there  is  a  handy 
glossary  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Mrs.  Carlson 
gives  special  attention  to  each  of  the  partici- 
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pants  and  many  of  them  are  vividly  created. 
She  also  helps  us  to  smell  the  salt  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  air  and  to  taste  the  garlic  in  Mam¬ 
ma’s  steaming,  delicious  bouillabaisse.  Elmore 
Standard  „ 

Book  World  pt  2,  p45  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  ISOw 


"A  stonr  uniquelj'^  marseillaise  in  flavor  and 
at  the  same  time  universal  in  the  troubles  of 
its  youthful  characters.  .  .  .  [Luigi’s]  agonized 
prayers  for  [Doro’s]  recovery  from  paralysis 
induced  by  hysteria,  his  fear  of  gypsy  curses, 
and  his  belief  in  miracles  are  as  intense  as  his 
capacity  for  trouble  is  infinite.  Mamma,  Luigi 
and  sister  Doro  have  vivid  personalities,  and 
the  streets  and  quais  an  extraordinary  liveli¬ 
ness.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:591  O  ’67  190w 


Unfortunately,  the  author’s  gift  for  dialogue 
can’t  save  the  plot  from  its  excesses.  .  .  .  The 
book  seems  bound  to  raise  some  unhappy 
questions  at  book  selection  meetings.  Mrs. 
Carlson  has  sho-wn  gypsies  cheating  and  Arabs 
thieving  and  this  usually  sets  up  moot  debates 
about  the  reinforcement  of  derogatory  stero- 
types.  However,  the  main  flaws  are  in  a  tired 
storyline  that  is  all  too  crowded  with  setting 
and  incident  and  in  the  talented  author’s  brief 
but  acute  word  portraits  of  potentially  fas¬ 
cinating,  less  than  half-realized,  characters.” 
L.  N.  (Serhardt 

Library  J  92:3846  O  16  '67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Ellen  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p46  N  5  ’67  220w 


CARLTON,  ROBERT  ed.  Latin  America  in 
Soviet  writings,  2v.  See  United  States.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  Slavic  and  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  division 


CARMER,  CARL.  My  kind  of  country;  favorite 
writings  about  New  York.  272p  $6.96  McKay 
917.47  New  York  (State)  66-24424 

The  author  of  The  Tavern  Lamps  Are  Burn¬ 
ing  (BRD  1964)  has  selected  fifty-odd  pieces  of 
his  own  work  drawn  from  books,  magazine' 
articles,  brochures,  pamphlets,  and  unpublished 
manuscripts.  The  selections  consist  of  folklore, 
character  sketches,  ghost  stories,  tall  stories, 
and  items  on  regional  history.  Index. 


‘[This]  is  an  essential  purchase  for  most  li¬ 
braries.  .  .  .  These  prose  and  poetical  ‘glean¬ 
ings  cover  a  broad  gamut  from  folklore  to 
character  studies,  upstate  as  well  as  down 
state.  Some  pieces  are  autobiographical,  others 
have  philosophical  overtones,  still  others  cham¬ 
pion  a  cause.  .  .  .  Whether  you  read  a  tale,  a 
historical  account  or  a  printed  speech,  you  can¬ 
not  escape  the  author’s  genuine  awareness  and 
love  for  his  native  state.  His  ability  to  trans¬ 
fer  this  affection  comes  through  his  gifts  as  a 
narrator.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:4664  O  1  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  D  4  ’66  80w 


As  this  gathering  reminds  us,  Mr.  Cs-rmer 
Is  at  the  very  top  of  his  field  among  regional 
writers,  and  he  is  rather  more  as  well.  He  is  a 
poet,  an  historian,  a  folklorist,  a  storyteller, 
something  of  a  mystic,  and  frequently  he  is  all 
five  at  once.  .  .  .  Here  and.  there  are  some 
Items  that  may  be  new  even  to  veteran 
Carnier  readers.  .  .  .  Inevitably,  those  veteran 
readers  will  regret  certain  omissions.  .  .  , 
than  enough  in  this  Carmer 
self-selection  to  hold  its  readers,  old  and  new. 
®  kind  of  narrative 

J  ®  1  ^9^  ,  became  following  a 

^ildhood  rich  in  family  love  and  lore.”  3.  K. 
Hutchens 

Sat  R  49:45  D  24  ’66  1400w 


CARMICHAEL,  JOEL.  The  shaping  of  the 

nll’^kacmilliT.  \ n'y')”'" 

953  Arabs.  Civilization,  Islamic  67-1441( 

The  author  state.s  the  objective  of  this  worl' 
definition  of  the  historic  profile  ol 
the  Arabs  as  a  community.’.  .  .  The  first  sever 
chapters  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  stbry  and 
carry  the  reader  from  Mohammed’s  tiins 
‘be  long  dominance  of  the  <3ttomar 
J  urks.  .  .  .  The  last  two  chapters  deal  wit? 
the  renewal  of  Arab  nationalism  in  the  19th 


and  20th  Centuries  and  the  Westion  of  ^ab 
unification  in  the  modern  world.  (Library  Jl 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Manfred  Halpern 

Book  World  p3  S  17  67  ISOOw 
"In  his  ‘Prologue’  [the  author]  says  tlmt  ‘an 
"Arab”  today  ...  Is  not  what  an  Arab  has 
been  over  the  centuries.’  ,  TJi® 
tween  this  work  and  other  histones  of  the  -^ab 
world  is  this  emphasis  upon  the  relatively  smal 
role  of  the  Arab  nomads  (who  created  Islam) 
in  the  total  history  of  wliat  we  identify 
as  Arabic  civilization  and  culture.  .  .  .  ims 
long,  rather  Iqlsurely  hi.storical  comnientary  h^ 
little  dependence  on  the  usual  scholarly  ap¬ 
paratus  and  is  intere.sting  for  I's  of  view, 

which  l.s  often  implicit  in  other  Arab  histones, 
but  seldom  emphasized.  It  will  be  foj 

the  general  reader  and  win  also  J’® „ 
to  specialists  in  the  Near  East.  J.  C  Shipman 
Library  J  92:1480  Ap  1  ’67  330w 

Reviewed  by  Elie  Kedourie  ootjow 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9i31  N  23  67  225UW 

“Mr.  Carmichael  has  .  .  popularized  with  no 
more  acknowledgment  of  his  sources  than 
two-page  bibliography.  Even  for  a  popular  booK. 
this  is  not  enough  because  the  author  has  used 
at  least  two  of  the  books  he  lists.  The  Arabs 
in  History’  by  Professor  Bernard  Eewis  or  the 
University  of  London  and  ‘Jews  and  Arabs  by 
Professor  S.  D.  Goitein  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  [BRD  1956],  so  directly  as  to  war¬ 
rant  quite  specific  citations  to  them  and  even 
quotation  marks.  There  are  so  many  sintiilari- 
ties  between  Mr.  Carmichael’s  pages  and  the 
popularizations  by  these  two  excellent  scholars 
that  accident  can  be  safely  ruled  put.  These 
similarities  are  in  the  subjects  treated 
and  the  sequence  and  language  (with  freqiient 
resort  to  synonyms)  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed.”  Morroe  Berger 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p3  Jl  30  ’67  1200w 
“Mr.  Carmichael  ...  is  crisp,  he  is  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  he  treads  on  the  toes  of  everybody 
with  any  emotional  involvement  in  the  Middle 
"E&st  ’’ 

New  Yorker  43:87  Jl  22  ’67  160w 
“[This]  is  an  authoritative  report  on  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  present-day  Arabs:  but,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  when  the  author  rearhes  the  crucial  twen¬ 
tieth  centurv  his  account  lacks  the  penetration 
and  depth  one  might  expect  from  so  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  kn,owledgeable  a  commentator.  ..  .  . 
Ml  .'  Carmichael’s  study  should  have  been  either 
longer  or  shorter,  either  .specifically  focused  or 
fleshed  out  to  convey  flavor  and  mood,,  nuance 
and  shade.  As  it  is,  history  and  analysi.s  suffer 
from  a  cramped  merger.”  Edward  Wakin 
c=.+  R  Kn-91  R  ’67  T.5nw 


CARMICHAEL,  STOKELY.  Black  power:  the 
politics  of  liberation  in  America  [by]  Stokely 
Carmichael  &  Charles  V.  Hamilton.  198p 
S4.95:  pa  M.95  Random  house 
301.451  Negroes.  U.S. — ^Race  relations 

67-22656 

The  authors  “explain  the  origins,  develop¬ 
ment.  and  goals  of  the  Black  Power  movement, 
’rhey  claim  that  the  Negro  people  have  been 
misled  by  both  white  and  black  leaders  who 
have  fostered  the  Illusion  that  a  ‘democratic’ 
America  would  allow  democracy  for  ail  peoples. 
In  opposition  to  this.  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  argue  that  a  revolutionary  approach 
is  needed.  Until  Negroes  develop  their  own 
power  base,  they  can  make  no  substantial  or 
lasting  improvement  in  their  lives.  Once  thev 
have  this  independent  power,  they  can  enter 
coalitions  with  white  organizations  and  gain 
decision-making  authority  on  an  equal  basis.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Book  World  p7  D  24  ’67  750w 
“Those  to  whom  Mr.  Carmichael  Is  anathema 
.  .  .  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  overcome 
their  prejudice,  not  because  [this]  is  a  good 
boolr — it  is  hardly  that — but  because  it  gives  an 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  Negro’s  condition  in 
the  United  States.  And  further,  while  there  is 
little  that  is  soothing  in  it,  the  book  shows  that 
Mr.  Carmich.ael’s  basic  ideas  are  neither  as 
nihilistic  nor  destructive  as  they  are  sometimes 
represented.  .  .  .  Yet  if  those  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetically  Interested  in  Mr.  Carmichael  hope 
to  find  something  new  in  his  book — or  even 
more,  a  detailed  blueprint  for  more  effective 
Negro  political  action — they  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  .  .  .  The  themes  have  been  heard 
before.”  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Ciiristiati  Science  Monitor  p9  N  18  ’67 
700w 
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Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  92:3653  O  15  ’67  120w 
“[This  book]  is  quite  out  of  step  with  the 
sharp  turn  toward  separatism  and  violence  taken 
by  bNCC  in  1967.  .  .  .  All  they  are  about,  the 
authors  insist,  is  capturing  a  majority  of  the 
city  council.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Carmi¬ 
chael  must  be  putting  us  on.  And  -of  coui-se  they 
ai-e.  Like  Carmichael’s  1966  essay,  ‘What  We 
Want,’  Black  Power  is  a  hasty,  half-hearted, 
and  substantially  hypocritical  attempt  to  mas¬ 
sage  the  affections  of  jilted  white  liberals.  If  the 
book  seeks  or  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  any  measure,  it  is  only  because  it  may  rep¬ 
resent  SNCC’s  actual  views  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1966.  .  .  .  Overlong  and  obvious¬ 
ly  padded  to  justify  presentation  in  book  form, 
the  radicals'  argument  is  nevertheless  neither 
unsophisticated  nor  unpersuasive.’’  Simon  Laz¬ 
arus 

New  Repub  158:27  Ja  13  ’68  1250w 
“The  title  of  the  book  suggests  that  an  out¬ 
line  for  the  practical  implementation  of  the 
emotional  phrase  is  contained  inside.  .  .  .  [Ac¬ 
tually.  the  authors  have  written]  a  book  full 
of  descriptions  of  what  is  wrong,  and  [have 
spent]  vei'y  little  time  on  explaining,  or  even 
outlining,  what  should  be  done  about  it.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  descriptions  of 
what  is  wrong  are  not  thorough.  .  .  .  The  most 
perceptive  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  au¬ 
thors’  rejection  of  the  idea  that  a  coalition  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks  is  likely.  .  .  .  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  authors  treat  the 
subject  too  briefly.  Too  many  questions  are  left 
unanswered  or  not  asked.  .  .  .  Their  conclusions 
about  what  must  be  done  are  amazingly  brief 
and  startlingly  unrevolutionary  .  .  .  [and]  have 
little  behind  them  in  the  way  of  hard-thought- 
out  strategies.”  Fred  Powledge 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  10  ’67  1600w 
“[The  authors]  have  set  down  the  philosophy 
and  concept  of  Black  Power  as  it  has  painfully 
emerged  out  of  the  urban  and  rural  black 
ghettoes  these  last  thirteen  years.  Their  ac¬ 
complishment  is  extraordinary.  [This  book]  is 
surely  the  most  important  document  to  have 
come  forth  from  the  whole  black-white  arena  of 
public  affairs,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
single  piece  of  writing  in  this  area  since  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  public 
school  segregation  unconstitutional.  .  .  .  Hope¬ 
fully  this  staggering  book  will  shed  a  light 
brilliant  enough  to  illumine  the  way  home  for 
all  of  us.”  Shane  Stevens 

Sat  R  50:55  N  11  ’67  1200w 


CARNAP,  RUDOLF.  Philosophical  foundations 
of  physics;  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy 
of  science;  ed.  by  Martin  Gardner.  300p  $6.50 
Basic  bks. 

530.1  Physics — Philosophy  66-16499 

“This  book  grew  out  of  a  seminar  that  I 
have  given  many  times.  .  .  .  The  course  em¬ 
phasized  the  logical  analysis  of  the  concepts, 
statements,  and  theories  of  science,  rather  than 
metaphysical  speculation.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  very  good  book,  written  by  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  the  field.  Much  less 
formidable  than  the  title  suggests,  as  It  is 
written  in  a  very  clear  and  readable  manner. 
It  should  be  much  more  accessible  than  many 
of  the  standard  works  in  the  field  .  .  .  [and] 
should  be  understandable  by  anyone  who  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  basic  mathematics  and 
physics.  A  nonscientist  who  has  an  interest  in 
these  topics  might  also  gain  much  frorn  it. 
particularly  if  he  has  a  philosophical  and  logi¬ 
cal  inclination.  Recommended  strongly  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:1046  Ja  '67  130w 

“Carnap  constantly  has  his  finger  upon  the 
essentials,  and  for  this  reason  the  book  is 
elementary  in  all  of  the  best  senses  of  that 
term.  It  is,  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  best 
book  available  for  the  intelligent  reader  who 
wants  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
contemporary  philosophy  of  science.  By  virtue 
of  its  scope,  its  accuracy,  its  penetration,  and 
Its  stylistic  excellence,  this  book  seems  likely 
to  achieve  recognition  as  the  classic  introduc¬ 
tion  to  mid-20th-centu!-y  philosophy  of  science. 

W.  C.  Salmon^^  155:1235  Mr  10  ’67  400w 

“There  are  no  surprises  in  Carnap’s  views  on 
the  nature  of  physics.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  views  of  the  logical  positivists  cmfid  have 
put  down  the  matter  of  Philosophical  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Physics.  Though  it  has  an  editor 
the  manner  of  the  book  is  surely  Carnap  s  own. 


Lucid  and  inexorable,  the, ^arguments  move 
gently  forward,  untouched  either  by  the  views 
of  other  philosophers  past  and  present,  or  by 
any  realistic  concern  with  the  actumities  of 
scientific  method.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  philosophy 
of  science,  for  all  its  elegance,  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  descendant  of  scholasticism,  in  its  a  priori 
s  tv  I  e  *  ’ 

TLS  p72  Ja  26  ’67  270w 


CARP,  FRANCES  MERCHANT.  A  future  for 
the  aged;  Victoria  Plaza  and  Its  residents. 
2S7p  il  $6.50  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
362.6  Aged — Dwellings  65-16469 

“Victoria  Plaza,  in  San  Antonio,  'Texas,  .  .  . 
Is  a  high-rise  housing  facility  for  older  persons 
with  limited  incomes.  This  book  Is  a  report  of 
a  study  on  352  older  people  who  were  appli¬ 
cants  for  apartments  in  Victoria  Plaza  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  changed  housing 
and  recreational  facilities  on  them.  ’  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:68  Mr  ’67  80w 

“The  relationship  between  housing  and  well¬ 
being.  the  ability  of  an  older  person  to  adjust 
to  new  surroundings  and  up-to-date  equipment, 
and  to  interpersonal  contacts  are  assessed  and 
appraised.  This  book  will  aid  future  planners 
of  residential  units  for  aged  people  and  will  be 
of  maximum  Interest  to  professionals  working 
in  the  field  of  aging  for  the  enlightenment  it 
sheds  on  the  correlation  between  physical  and 
mental  health  and  environmental  surroundings. 
Marie  Ponzo 

Library  J  91:4683  O  1  ’66  210w 
TLS  o44  Ja  19  ’67  90w 


CARPENTER,  RHYS.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Heracles:  the  classical  world  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  its  discoverers.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  269p  maps  $6  Dial  press 


913  Geography.  Ancient  66-23092 

This  book  concerns  the  explorations  made 
during  the  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  cwli- 
zatlons.  The  impressions  of  Eudoxus  of  Cy- 
zicus,  Hanno  of  Carthage,  Nearchus  of  Crete 
and  Pytheas  of  Massalia  are  translated  and  an¬ 
notated.  Index. 


“[The!  author  is  a  classicist  and  archaeolo¬ 
gist  who  commands  his  materials  thoroughly 
and  who  is  able  to  convey  the  sense  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  them.  He  quotes  heavily  from  trans¬ 
lated  texts  but  integrates  them  into  the  na^a- 
tive  to  make  an  altogether  readable  book.  The 
surviving  records  are  too  fragrnentary  to  re¬ 
veal  much  about  the  nameless  adventurers  who 
made  the  earliest  Mediterranean  voyages.  'The 
information  becomes  coherent  only  after  the 
Greeks  appeared.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:130  F  67  350w 
“Those  interested  in  man,  his  courage,  his 
faith,  his  domination  of  seemingly  impossible 
obstacles  will  find  here  abundant  matter  for 
reflection.  .  .  .  The  sifting  of  evidence,  often 
confused  and  contradictory,  has  required  a 
firm  and  scholarly  hand  and  Professor  Car¬ 
penter’s  decisive  treatment  makes  difficult  read¬ 
ing  in  places.  For  his  handling,  however,  schol¬ 
ar's  and  historians  will  be  forever  grateful.  For 
the  general  reader  there  is  compensation  In 
the  wide  horizons  opened  up  and  the  romantic 
developments  in  human  relations  that  make 
this  volume  significant.”  Ambrose  Agius 
Best  Sell  26:377  Ja  15  '67  700w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  McGregor 

Class  World  60:327  Ap  '67  320w 
“[The  author]  generally  defends  the  validity 
of  the  ancient  sources  and  gives  some  .^flne 
chapters  on  Herodotus  and  Pytheas.  This  book 
is  as  readable  and  exciting  as  it  is  critical  and 
scholarly.”  T.  M.  Avery 

Library  J  91:5612  N  15  ’66  130w 


CARPENTER,  RHYS.  Discontinuity  in  Greek 
civilization.  79p  $2.95  Cambridge 
913.38  Civilization,  Greek.  Climate  66-23109 
In  the  J.  H.  Gray  lectures  for  1965  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  Professor  Rhys  Carpenter 
“has  taken  as  his  theme  the  evidence  for  cli¬ 
matic  changes  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  dur¬ 
ing  historic  times  and  their  effect  upon  My¬ 
cenaean  and  early  Byzantine  civilization.  Hav¬ 
ing  presented  in  detail  evidence  for  a  cyclical 
desiccation  of  such  intensity  in  Europe  from 
Central  Spain  to  Anatolia  as  to  make  hutntm 
existence  precarious  over  a  protracted  period. 
Professor  Carpenter  analyses  evidence  in.  the 
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CARPENTER,  RHYS — Continued 
archaeological  record  for  correlated  relapses  In 
civilijied  life.  These  he  finds  in  the  hitherto  un¬ 
explained  collapse  of  the  Mycenae^  civfiiza- 
tion  in  the  tw^fth  century  B.C.  and  the  Early 
Byzantine  decline  of  A.D.  400-750.  This  .  .  . 
approach  to  old  problems  includes  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Plato’s  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Atlantis  and  re-examines  the  tribal  migra¬ 
tions  which  troubled  Egypt  during  the  earlier 
period  of  climatic  deterioration.  (Publisher  s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Bennett 

Am  Hist  R  73:108  O  ’67  330w 


“If  [Carpenter’s]  theory  could  be  accepted,  it 
would  answer  many  questions.  But  his  chief 
evidence,  changes  in  the  water  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  can  be  more  easily  accounted  for 
by  changes  in  the  sea  bottom  from  volcanic 
eruptions  (as  the  one  at  Thera)  and  earthquakes 
than  by  movements  of  the  ice  cap.  Evidence  of 
ice  cap  variations  from  the  Atlantic  area 
hardly  substantiate  the  degree  of  temperature 
change  needed  to  broaden  the  trade  wind  zone. 
The  theory  must,  then,  be  reluctantly  declared 
not  proven.  But  it  is  still  a  fascinating  little 
book.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Combellack 

Class  World  60:264  F  ’67  290w 
“Professor  Carpenter  believes  that  the  peri¬ 
odical  recession  of  the  Polar  ice-cap  shifts  the 
Trade  Winds  northwards,  to  bring  prolonged 
drought  to  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  This  is  a  veiw  neat  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  long  perplexed  students  of  two 
separate  phases  of  Greek  history.  Another 
truth  which  Professor  Carpenter  enunciates  is 
that  the  eruption  of  Thera  must  have  had  in¬ 
calculable  consequences  for  the  lands  of  the 
Aegean,  and  he  is  surely  right  in  associating 
that  event  with  the  myth  of  Atlantis,  There  are 
archaeological  difficulties  in  one  or  two  of  his 
assertions,  but  they  need  not  obscure  the  es¬ 
sential  truth  of  what  he  has  to  say.’’ 

TLS  Pl40  F  23  ’67  280w 
“Professor  Carpenter  argues  his  thesis  with 
great  erudition,  wit,  and  skill,  and  fairly;  he 
does  not  push  the  evidence  beyond  what  it  will 
bear.  He  has  written  a  book  which  will  merit 
careful  consideration.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxii  spring  ’67  180w 


of  Florida,  describes  his  past  ten  years  re¬ 
search  in  the  life  history  of  the  green  turtle. 
He  discusses  the  establishment  of  tiie  Tprtu- 
guero,  Costa  Rica,  turtle  station,  the  arrl- 
bada”  or  nesting  of  forty  thousand  turtles  at 
Ascension  Island,  and  some  of  the  migratory 
patterns.  Index. 


“In  seven  chapters.  Including  one  given  to 
priceless  letters  he  has  received — alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  book — Archie  Carr  tells  .  .  . 
of  hatcheries  that  attempt  to  reestablish  wiped - 
out  rookeries,  of  the  complexity  of  _  trying  to 
trace  animal  movements,  and  of  the  interest  of 
our  Navy  in  migration  8.nd  navigation.  .  .  . 
[He  answers  many]  questions  and  raises  many 
more  .  .  .  [in  his]  well-illustrated  book.”  D.  M. 
Simms 

Library  J  92:4014  N  1  ’67  260w 
“Carr’s  descriptions  of  turtle  behavior  are 
lucid  and  Imaginative:  unhappily,  large  por¬ 
tions  of  this  poorly  edited  book  are  taken  up 
with  awkward  descriptions  of  people — the  au¬ 
thor  and  his  fellow  researchers  building  turtle- 
study  camps  or  investigating  various  techni¬ 
ques  of  turtle-tagging.  Still,  there  is  much  meat 
here  for  the  natural  history  fan.  and  much 
food  for  thought  for  anyone  concerned  about 
wildlife  conservation.  .  .  .  Back  in  1620,  the 
Bermuda  Assembly  moved  to  protect  ‘so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  flshe.’  Mr.  Carr  would  have  today’s 
governments  follow  suit:  the  need,  and  the 
threat  to  sea  turtle  sumuval,  have  increased 
immea  sura  hi  V.  ” 

N  Y  Times-  Bk  R  p38  O  1  ’67  330w 
New  Yorker  43:246  N  25  ’67  150w 
Va  Q  R  44:xliv  winter  ’68  80w 


CARR.  JOHN  LAURENCE.  Eife  in  France 
under  Louis  XIV.  176p  il  maps  $3.50  Putnam 
914.4  Fra,nce — Civilization.  France — Social 
life  and  customs.  Louis  XIV.  King  of 
France  66-67447 

A  lecturer  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  offers  a  study  of  French  society  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1643-1716.  Contents:  The  “ancien 
rdgime”  and  the  modem  outlook:  The  mon¬ 
archy;  The  clerg-y;  The  nobility;  The  middle 
classes:  Professional  men;  Arti.sts  and  writers; 
Countryfolk;  The  artisans:  Soldiers,  sailors 
and  travellers.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


CARR,  ALBERT  B.  Islands  of  the  deep  sea,  by 
Albert  B.  Carr  and  Robert  S.  Hopkins;  with 
a  foreword  by  A.  Grove  Day.  95p  i!  lib  bdg 
$2.96  Day 

551.4  Islands — .luvenlle  literature  67-3067 
“The  authors  divide  their  examination  of 
oceanic  islands  into  three  basic  parts:  forma¬ 
tion  of  Islands  and  their  variations,  peopling  of 
islands,  scientific  expeditions.  [Index.]  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


The  mystery  surrounding  islands  like  Easter, 
the  various  island  storms,  the  mvthical  island 
of  Atlantis,  and  the  newest  island,  Surtsey,  are 
featured  in  the  perfect  follow-up  to  Millicent 
belsam’s  Birth  of  an  Island  [BRD  19591.  With 
information  on  the  historical,  scientific,  and 
geographical  features  of  deep-sea  islands,  this 
is  a  good  introduction  to  oceanography  for  in- 
lermediate-grade  readers.  Useful  reference  aids 
mclude  gazetteers,  .  .  .  and  29  photographs.” 
R.  P.  Henninge 

Library  J  92:1728  Ap  15  ’67  IlOw 
“[Thisl  is  recommended  by  the  publisher  for 
young  people  m  the  12  to  15  age  bracket  I 
place  the  ages  at  11  to  13.  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  review  because  the  book  is  unique 
in  covering  islands  of  the  open  ocean.  ...  On 
the  whole,  because  it  is  a  small  volume,  the 
rteatment  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial.,  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  authors  did  not 
feel  impelled  to  giye  more  details  of  Darwin’s 
tneory  of  atoll  formation  and  some  of  the 
fascinating  alternate  hypotheses.  In  spite  of 
the  usual  minor  inaccuracies  and  the  absence 
of  a  bibliography,  I  recommend  it  for  the 
adventure-oriented  reader.”  R  L  Batten 
Natur  Hist  76:71  N  ’67  ISOw 


excellent  a  flshe;  a  natura 
history  of  ^a  turtles:  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus 
press^  history.  248p  pi  $5.95  Natural  hist 

698.1  Turtles  67-15371 

author  of  The  Windward  Road  (BRI 
1956),  a  proiessor  of  zoology  at  the  Universitj 


“Directed  to  the  reader  who  has  some  prior 
knowledge  of  the  period,  this  book  is  more 
s^cholarly  In  style  than  Robert  Payne’s  The 
Splendor  of  France  [BRD  1964]  which  coyers 
much  of  the  same  material.  The  excellent 
reproductions  are  well  chosen.”  Frances  Flem¬ 
ing 

Library  J  92:1746  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [VA] 
“A  surfeit  of  portraits  and  genre  scenes 
shows  a  marked  lack  of  imagination.  .  .  .  The 
text  makes  all  too  clear  the  author’s  Ignorance 
of  the  recent  historical  literature,  and  In  ad¬ 
dition  is  written  down  to  its  audience  in  an 
irritating  manner.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  not  always  well-known  detail. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  static  picture  of  late  seyenteenth- 
century  Fr,ance.  a  descriptive  piece  and  not 
an  historical  analysis.  .  .  .  There  is  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  demography,  perhaps  the  most  vital 
of  all  factors  in  French  social  historv  of  this 
period.  .  .  .  [And]  there  are  a  good  many 
errors  of  fact.  ,  .  .  But  the  errors  of  omission 
are  really  the  most  serious,  both  because  they 
render  the  book  monotonous,  and  because  they 
produce  hopeless  distortions  in  its  overall 
proportions.  ’There  are  pages  on  minor  court 
scandals,  and.  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
attention  is  given  as  uau.al  to  the  upper  class. 

1  •  4.;/”,  no.thlng  is  searchingly  examined 

In  this  book,  which  remains  resolutelv  superfi¬ 
cial  throughout.” 

TLS  p683  J1  27  ’67  470w 


RAYMOND.  Spain:  1808-1939.  766p  maps 
$12.60  Oxford 

946  Spain — Politics  and  government.  Spain — 
Soci.al  conditions  [66-72222] 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  other 
review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Jackson 

Am  Hist  R  72:610  Ja  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Herr 

Engl  Hist  R  82:580  J1  ’67  2600w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxxiii  winter  ’67  210w 
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CARRAHER,  RONALD  G.  Optical  illusions  and 
the  visual  arts  [by]  Ronald  G.  Carraher  [and] 
Jacqueline  B.  Thurston,  127p  175il  $7.50  Rein¬ 
hold 

701.8  Art.  Optical  illusions  66-24549 

“This  book  analyzes  the  nature  of  perceptual 
effects  and  optical  illusions  and  illustrates  their 
role  in  photography,  fnie  and  graiJliIc  art.  .  .  . 
Tlie  authors  illustrate  a.nd  discuss  the  .  .  . 
effects  one  can  achieve  with  optical  illusions, 
including;  negative  afterimages,  irradiation,  pat¬ 
tern  and  periodic  structures,  moir6,  closure,  in¬ 
terrupted  systems,  reversible  geometric  figures, 
illusion.s  of  size  and  direction,  and  distortion. 
.  .  .  Examples  [are]  presented  fiorn  the  fine 
arts  (including  works  by  Victor  Vasarely,  Josef 
Albers,  and  Bridget  Riley),  photography,  graphic 
design  (cards,  folders,  brochures,  posters,  book 
jackets,  and  trademarks),  and  the  surrealist 
art  of  Ren6  Magritte  and  Salvador  Dali.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary  of  optical  illusions. 


“A  fascinating  suirvey  [that]  explains  the  op¬ 
tical  illusion  that  is  important  in  fine  arts, 
photography,  and  graphic  desi.gn.  This  book  is 
easy  to  follow,  with  text  and  pictures  correlated 
page  by  page  to  aid  in  understanding,  w'ith  a 
glossary  that  shows  specific  illusions  and  iilus- 
trations  that  will  excite  and  tantalize.  Hi.ghly 
recommended.”  Richard  Howard 

Library  J  92:1758  Ap  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
‘"The  illustrations  are  well  printed  in  black 
and  white  .  .  .  [and  include]  very  striking  com¬ 
mercial  designs.  Among  the  more  interesting 
example,?  are  normal  photographs,  especially 
one  of  contour  ploughin.g  in  which  the  cuiwed 
parallel  lines  seem  to  undulate  above  the  field 
and  off  the  page  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [However.] 
explanations  are  not  attempted,  and  no  refer¬ 
ences  are  given  to  the  experimental  literature, 
which  is  in  fact  large  and  in  places  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  lack  of  text  is  unfortunate, 
for  there  is  a  strong  current  movement  in  art 
schools  to  consider  the  underlyin.g  processes  of 
visual  perception.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
nice  collection  of  examples  and  well  produced.” 
R.  L.  Gregory' 

Science  156:801  My  12  ’67  360w 


GARRICK,  CAROL.  The  brook,  by  Carol  and 
Donald  Garrick,  unp  il  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 
551.4  Rivers — Juvenile  literature  67-15534 
This  book  depicts  the  history  of  a  brook 
which  begins  when  “rains  soak  the  mountain 
roof  Springs  rise  in  swampy  grass.  The  water 
collects  in  rivulets  that  become  a  brook,  spill¬ 
ing  down  narrow  falls,  plunging  into  white 
rapids,  bubbling  through  a  tunnel  of  trees  to 
a  sunny  place  where  .  .  .  the  brook  slides  into 
the  pond.  Together  they  will  flow  to  the  sea.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  four  to  seven.  ’ 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  J. 

Christian 

60w 


N.  Goodsell 

Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  ’67 


“Poetic  in  style,  illustrated  with  muted,  ex- 
pressionistic  paintings.  The  Brook  is  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  both  for  its  aesthetic  qualities  and  as  a 
supplement  to  the  elementary  science  program. 
'Phe  format  is  particularly  pleasing:  the  illus¬ 
trations  splash  across  each  p.age  just  as  the 
brook  tumbles  and  splashes  through  the  mea.- 
dows  and  woodlands  before  reaching  the  quiet 
pond  The  large-sized  print  should  encoura.ve 
begirining  readers,  thou.gh  the  vocabulary  is 
not  always  simple.”  Barbara  Gibson 

Library  J  92:4241  N  15  ’67  70w 


C.ARRICK,  DONALD,  jt.  auth.  The  brook.  See 
Car  rick,  C. 


CARRIER, 
poems.  62p 
.811 


WARREN.  Toward  Montebello: 
$3.95:  pa  $1.96  Harper 

66-13909 


A  first  book  of  poems,  some  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  magazines. 


“Spare,  surreali.st  imagery.  .  .  ,  Shifting  and 
overlaid  personae  of  nightmare,  myth,  and  fact 
reveal  the  hero  in  metamorpho.sis.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  sense  of  dream-waking  ...  in  which  time 
speeds  up  like  a  film.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all 
sub.stantial  collections.”  Ray  Smith 

Library  J  91:1231  Mr  1  66  180w 


“The  odd  thing  about  reading  fthese  poems] 
is  that  one  has  so  little  feeling  toward  the  poet. 

.  There  is  real,  though  often  stifled,  emotion 
here:  the  language  Is  direct  and  sometimes 


forceful.  But  one  seldom  feels  any  real  fusion 
of  language  and  emotion.  The  meaning  Is  often 
so  remote  that  it  Is  possible  to  read  one  of  his 
poems  and  end  up  thinking,  ’Now  what  was/ 
that  all  about?'  At  times  the  poems  are  a 
kind  of  collage — description  and  message 
pasted  side  by  side.”  Richard  Tillinghart 
Poetry  109:120  N  ’66  120w 


CARRINGTON,  GEORGE  C.  The  immense 
complex  drama;  the  world  and  art  of  the 
Howells  noyel  [by]  George  C.  Carrington,  Jr. 
245p  $6.25  Ohio  state  univ.  press 
813  Howells,  William  Dean  66-16764 

“This  book  is  a  limited  study,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  William  Dean  Howells  as  an  artist  and 
of  his  novels  as  works  of  art,  revealing:  mean¬ 
ing  through  the  complex  relationships  of 
theme,  subject,  technique,  and  form.  It  is 
written  by  one  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
novels  as  works  of  art,  not  as  depositories  of 
idea.s,  or  applications  of  creeds,  or  reflections 
of  their  authors’  reading  and  conversations,  or 
opportunities  to  apply  elaborate  critical  or 
philosophical  systems,  or  incidental  products  of 
men  important  for  other  things.”  (Introa) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  glance  at  the  Contents  .  .  .  will  make  If 
clear  that  the  author’s  approach  to  the  ‘prob¬ 
lem  of  Howells’  is  psychological,  and  that  he 
is  going  to  avail  himself  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  psychologist.  .  .  .  Melville  and  Howells. 
Mr.  Carrington  thinks,  ‘brooded  on  the  same 
things,’  evil  and  violence,  and  both  repi^senteo 
these  visions  in  ‘symbolic  actions.’  Such  a 
rea.ding  seems  to  take  us  far  from  the  real 
Howells’  Mr.  Carrington  is  seeking,  Howells 
is  an  artist,  and  his  unique  ‘vision’  is  not 
akin  to  that  of  Melville.  The  struggles  of  the 
author  to  get  at  the  ‘meaning’  of  Howells  s 
novels  lead  him  into  critical  dilemmas  which 
would  have  amused  the  novelist  himself. 

C.  M.  39:116  Mr  ’67  470w 

“One  is  grudgingly  forced  to  state  that  this 
book  is  a  significant  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Howells.  Carrington  misconceives 
Howells’  relationship  to  precedln,g  American 
writers,  wields  critical  terms  so  bluntly  they 
become  jargon,  approaches  arrogance  in  his 
gi'atuitous  advice  tO'  other  critics  .  .  and_  be¬ 
labors  his  conclusions  to  the  point  of  tedium. 
However,  as  he  states.  ‘Howells  is  more  a  think¬ 
er,  a  technician,  and  a  modernist  than  most 
readers  and  critics  have  ever  suspected.’  He 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  point  by  an  astute 
analysis  of  the  novels.” 

Choice  4:160  Ap  ’67  220w 
‘‘[According  to  the  author]  this  is  to  he 
something  new  in  Howells  criticism,  a  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  spirit  of  Northrop  Frd'‘e.  It  vdl] 
categorize  and  anatomize  the  novels  instead  of 
relating  them  to  the  author’s  life  and  world. 
Professor  Carrington  applies  this  cho.sen  ap¬ 
paratus  intelligently,  and  the  results  are  often 
illuminating.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  argumen¬ 
tative  tone  of  this  study  hardly  seems  oustlfled. 
Previous  Howells  criticism  has  been  of  another 
kind,  but  it  has  been  useful  in  significant 
respects ;  and  Professor  Ca.rrington  s  claim  for 
the  novelty  of  his  approach  is  not  wholly  con¬ 
vincing.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:6087  D  15  66  230w 


CARRINGTON,  RICHARD.  Great  national 
parks  of  the  world  [Eng  title:  Great  national 
parks],  240p  il  col  il  $20  Random  house 
639.95  National  parks  and  reserves.  Wild  life 
. — Conservation  67-22632 

This  sui-vev  describes  “the  landscape,  fauna 
and  flora  of  a  large  number  of  the  best-known 
parks,  and  the  scientific  studies  being  under¬ 
taken  in  them:  at  the  same  time  it  stresses 
the  .  .  importance  of  nature  conservation. 
In  his  introduction  [the  author]  traces  the 
history  of  man’s  relationship  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  discusses  how  national  parks 
throughout  the  world  can  play  an  important 
part  in  shaping  modern  attitudes.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  Afric.a  and  North  America.  .  .  . 
hut  Europe.  Aiistra.lasia.  Asia  .  and  South 
America  are  not  neglected.”  (Publisher’s,  note) 
List  of  orir.anizations  supplying  information  on 
parks.  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Carrington  is  a  scientific  fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Dondon  and  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  and  the 
Royal  (^ographical  Society.  .  .  .  For  each 
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CARRINGTON,  RICHARD — Continued 
park  he  gives  history,  major  sights  and  re¬ 
creation  possibilities,  and  infonnation  on  how 
the  area  is  maintained.  Throughout,  hemakes 
a  strong  plea  for  conservation.  The  pictimes, 
from  various  sources,  are  among  the  best 
nature  photographs  assembled  in  any  book  and 
concentrate  bn  animal  life  more  than  on  gen¬ 
eral  scenics.  Informative  captions  are  placed 
as  near  the  pictures  as  possible.  Highly 
recommended  for  large  public  and  university 
libraries  and  to  any  others  desiring  a  handsome 
book  in  this  field."  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  92:3027  S  15  ’G7  180w 


‘T  doubt  if  Mr,  Carrington  ever  visited  even 
a  modest  sampling  of  the  national  parks  he 
writes  about  so  glibly:  if  he  did  his  eyes  were 
not  open  very  wide,  judging  by  those  parks 
that  1  know  well.  Much  of  Mr.  Carrington's 
information  is  bizarrely  garbled  and,  even  when 
the  facts  are  right,  there  is  a  dismal  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  they  all  add  up  to  No 
sort  of  discrimination  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  about  what  to  include  or  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  space.  Japan  has  nineteen  national 
parks  embracing  some  4%  million  .acres,  yet 
Mr.  Carrington  devotes  exactly  forty  lines  to  all 
of  them.  The  photographs,  though,  are  superb.” 
Peter  Farb 

Sat  R  50:46  N  25  ’67  170w 


CARROLL,  JOHN  M.  Careers  and  opportunities 
in  computer  science.  191p  11  $3.95  Dutton 
621.3819  Electronic  computers.  Vocational 
guidance  67-11373 

‘‘An  associate  professor  of  Lehigh  University 
.  .  explains  the  basics  of  computer  science 
after  tracing  its  ,  .  .  development  from  the 
first  one  completed  In  1945  to  the  present.  He 
then  describes  the  five  areas  of  career  and 
opportunity  in  this  new  science:  programming, 
speealized  programming,  systems  analysis,  de¬ 
signing'  and  manufacturing  computers,  and 
management.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:262  O  1  ’67  70w 
“Expertly,  Professor  Carroll  describes  com¬ 
puter  applications  in  business,  science,  and 
government,  and  discusses  career  opportunities. 
.  .  .  The  design  and  manufacture  of  computers, 
of  course,  require  advanced  degrees,  but  this 
book  points  out  many  areas  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  for  high  school  graduates.  .  .  .  Grades  ten 
to  twelve,”  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  92:3194  S  15  ’67  90w  [TAl 


CARROLL,  JOHN  M.  Secrets  of  electronic  es¬ 
pionage.  224p  11  $3.95  Dutton 


355.3  Secret  service.  Electronic  apparatus 
and  appliances  66-11556 

.  Beginning  with  the  use  of  a  British  radio 
mtercept  truck  in  1914  during  the  First  World 
War,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  elec¬ 
tronic  spying  “through  wars  and  cold  wars, 
moves  and  countermoves  ...  to  the  present — 
and  includes  everything  from  radar  networks 
to  person-to-person  surveillance.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


This  book  chronicles  the  whole  story  from 
the  dull  technicalities  of  nomenclature  and 
operation  to  the  tragedies  and  heroics  of  secret 
conflict  Parts  of  the  book  will  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  with  an  electronic  background, 
“.'ll  it  is  recommended  for  all  general  collec¬ 
tions.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:3414  J!  ’66  180w 
‘‘Expert  and  candid  interpretations,  such  as 
pis  book,  are  always  forced  to  work  on  yes¬ 
terday’s  head  ines.  About  today’s  we  riiusi 
still  guess.  This,  (is  a]  sma.l1,  detailed  but  non¬ 
technical  narrative.  .  .  .  Electronic  spying .  .  . 
I®!  .Ingenuity  and  courage:  he- 

hind  it  lie  the  manipulation  of  news,  the  con¬ 
tagious  cynicism  of  ^.officials  and  the  awful 
temptation  to  pr^entiye  attack.  It  is  useful 
JP.,daye  as  antidote  this  rather  gossipy  and 
little-documented  work,  collecting  what  almost 
everyone  knows  but  hardly  anyone  is  willing 
to  recount.” 

Scl  Am  216:142  Ja  ’67  600w 


CARROLL,  KEVIN.  Toruba  religious  carving: 
pagan  &  Christian  sculpture  in  Nigeria  & 
Dahomey:  foreword  by  William  Fagg.  172p 
il  col  il  $20  Praeger 

732  Sculpture.  Nigerian.  Christian  art  and 
symbolism.  Torubas  6'7-13951 

Father  Kevin 

Carroll  [a  member  of  the  African  Mission  So¬ 


ciety]  .  .  .  has  been  trying  to  relnvlgorate  tradi¬ 
tional  Toruba  art  by  adapUng  .It  for  use  in  a 
modern  context.  .  .  .  LThis  is  a]  study  of 
Toruba  life,  religion,  and  traditions,  of  Niger¬ 
ian  art  from  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“One  of  the  few  books  which  deal  with  a 
particular  tribal  art  tradition,  and  almost  alpne 
in  introducing  individual  artists  still  working 
in  their  traditional  styles.  It  touches  only 
briefly  on  those  artists  who  have  been  trained 
to  work  in  the  European  manner  except  for  one 
short,  but  interesting  case.  No  comparable  book, 
but  [W.]  Fagg’s  Nigerian  Images  [BRD  1964] 
makes  an  excellent  companion  and  Art  in 
Nigeria  1960,  by  Ulli  Beier,  should  probably  be 
read  for  a  point  of  view  critical  of  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  Carroll’s.  A  simple  and  good  book: 
excellent  photographs  with  extensive  notes: 
good  index:  end-paper  maps.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  the  price.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:973  N  '67  200w 

“In  this  excellently  Illustrated  book,  with  Its 
liberal,  nonreligious,  unpatronizing  text,  the 
relationship  of  native  arts  and  crafts  and  In¬ 
termingled  Christian  and  local  religion  and 
customs  are  shown  to  be  thoroughly  com¬ 
patible  components  of  modern  native  beliefs. 
'The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is  not 
the  fine,  fully  illustrated  ethnological  explana¬ 
tions  and  the  broad-minded  explanation  of  the 
symbolism  explained  In  the  first  chapters,  but 
rather  the  later  biographical  chapters  describ¬ 
ing  the  work  habits,  philosophy,  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  four  major  artists  (two  pagans,  a 
Christian,  and  a  Moslem)  whose  work  has 
been  promoted  by  the  Mission.  .  .  .  Attractive 
to  the  Informed  layman  as  well  as  the 
scholar.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:1471  Ap  1  ’67  190w 

“In  the  analysis  of  Toruba  religion  with 
which  he  opens  the  book  Father  Carroll  is 
rather  cautious.  He  successfully  debunks  some 
of  the  wilder  views  that  have  been  expressed 
by  others  on  the  subject,  but  one  somehow 
misses  the  inspired  enthusiasm  with  which 
Frobenius  and  Verger  have  written  about  this 
culture.  The  description  of  the  experiment 
carried  out  with  local  carvers  Is  modest  and 
sober,  but  perhaps  a  little  too  much  on  the 
defensive.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  valuable 

aspects  of  this  book  Is  the  author’s  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Toruba  carving  techniques  and 
materials  and  some  of  his  conversations  with 
the  artists.  .  .  .  This  Is  a  docum.ent  that  is 
indispensable  for  any  student  of  African  art 
or  religion.” 

TLS  p324  Ap  20  ’67  600w 


CARROLL,  LEWIS.  The  nursery  “Alice”;  with 
a  new  introd.  by  Martin  Gardner.  56p  col  il 
$3.25  McGraw:  pa  $1.35  Dover 

66-24136 

A  facsimile  of  the  second  edition  (1890)  of 
Carroll's  adaptation  of  Alice's  AMventures  in 
Wonderland.  Included  are  a  letter  by  Carroll, 
An  Easter  Greeting  to  Every  Child  who  loves 
“Alice,”  and  a  poem,  Christmas  Greetings. 
“Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  '66 
18  Ow 


“This  is  McGraw-Hill’s  hardcover  edition  of  a 
Dover  paperback  reprint  of  the  1890  Nursery 
Alice.  .  .  .  Ht  was  written!  for,  according  to 
[Carroll’s]  preface,  the  ‘illiterate,  ungrammati¬ 
cal.  dimpled  Darlings.’  the  children  ‘aged  from 
Nought  to  Five.’  It  is  a  sugary  adapta'tion  in 
large  print  with  Tenniel  pictures  very  possibly 
colored  by  the  author.  Martin  Gardner  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  informed  introduction.  .  .  .  Admirers  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland  will  wish  the  Nurserv 
Alice  had  never  been  written  and  will  prefer  to 
introduce  Alice  to  children  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  appi-eciate  it,  but  libraries  with  his¬ 
torical  collections  of  Ivewis  Carroll  books  and 
papers  will  want  to  own  this.”  A.  O’B.  Murphy 
Library  J  92:871  F  15  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  I,ask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p68  N  6  ’66  50w 
“From  a  connoisseur's  view  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  piece  of  publishing.  .  .  .  For 
their  delicately  coloured  illustrations  [the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  used  the  edition]  which  Carroll  fl- 
nally  approved.  .  .  .  The  stoi-y  is  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  original  length:  most  of  the  verses 
are  gone:  there  are  one  or  two  small  additions. 
The  notable  feature,  however,  is  the  manner  of 
presentation,  A  hint  of  its  voice  (at  once  inti¬ 
mate  yet  coy)  already  sounds  in  Carroll’s 
preface.  .  .  .  Pram-aged  listeners  might  well  be 
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lulled  by  familiar  adult- to- infant  cadences 
caught  with  an  awful  exactness  in  the  kind  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  former  splendid  lunacies  of  the 
tale.” 

TLS  p445  My  25  '67  340w 


CARROLL.,  MICHAEL.  Gates  of  the  wind.  205p 
pi  $5.95  Transatlantic 

914.99  Islands  of  the  Aegean  66-6237 

While  sailing  in  the  Aegean  Sea  the  author 
discovers  "the  Bay  of  Panormos  on  the  island 
of  Skopelos,  and  eventually  builds  a  house 
there.  In  the  course  of  the  book  he  describes 
people  and  places,  and  .  .  .  traditional  Greek 
hospitality,  religious  festivals,  courtship  and 
marriage  customs.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  very  personal  record  indeed. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  [the]  book.  One 
person’s  love  affair  with  Greece  is  much  like 
another’s  and  the  heightened  sensibility  im¬ 
parted  by  this  love  too  often  comes  across  as 
rather  embarrassing  self-consciousness.  But 
some  of  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  author  became  increasing¬ 
ly  involved,  though  naively  described,  do  vivid¬ 
ly  convey  the  sound  keen  flavour  of  Aegean 
island  life.”  ,  „„„ 

Economist  217:1097  D  4  ’65  200w 
“[This  book]  is  written  as  if  [the  author] 
never  had  left  his  boat  and  were  observing 
from  a  distance.  There  is  very  little  feeling  or 
spirit.  The  prose  is  cold  and  dull,  and  we  are 
not  any  closer  to  the  people  or  the  place.  Yet 
the  book  may  have  some  appeal  for  readers 
with  an  interest  in  the  area.”  Allen  Cohen 
Library  J  92:1009  Mr  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  71:18  Ja  7  66  60w 

“Mr.  Carroll  comes  over  as  a  delightful  per¬ 
son,  modest,  full  of  simple  enthusiasins,  and— 
like  Mr.  Leigh  Fermor  [in  Roumeli,  BRD  1966] 
— devoted  to  the  Greeks  he  met.  Yet  both  of 
them  tend  to  skirt  round  one  enormous  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  resident  alien,  the  inferior  status 
of  women.” 

TLS  p585  J1  7  ’66  600w 


CARROLL,  PAUL,  ed.  The  Edward  Dahlberg 
reader.  See  Dahlberg,  B. 


CARSE,  ROBERT.  The  high  country;  a  history 
of  the  explorations  of  Northwest  America.  206p 
il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 

971  Northwest  Territories,  Canada — ^Explor¬ 
ing  expeditions — Juvenile  literature  66-10777 
“This  book  attempts  to  give  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  exploration  of  northwest  America  (Ala-ska 
and  northern  Canada)  in  the  search  for  furs 
and  the  Northwest  Passage  ’  (Library  D  In¬ 
dex.  “Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  'limes  Bk  R) 


“The  author  Is  enthusiastic  about  his  sub- 
iect  but  he  fails  to  provide  a  balanced  pers¬ 
pective.  For  instance,  extensive  coverage  is 
given  the  American,  John  Ledyard,  whose  abor¬ 
tive  efforts  to  form  an  expedition,  after  his 
service  with  Captain  Cook,  are  interesting  but 
scarcely  germane.  Yet  others  whose  work  was 
more  relevant  are  dealt  with  m  a  few  senteiices. 
The  statement  that  the  Indians  encountered  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793  later  becMiie 
known  as  the  Flatheads  is  confusing.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  tribes  were  only  occasionally  so  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  oflicial  Flatheads  were  a  Mori- 
tana  tribe.  Additional  purchase.”  Shirley  El- 

Library  J  91:2206  Ap  15  ’66  IlOw 
“The  opening  chapters  .  .  .  are  a  potpourri  of 
local  color  and  historical  development  designed 
to  give  the  background  of  the  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  Contextual  framework, 
chronology  included,  is  so  loose,  however,  that 
those  meeting  the  subject  for  the  first  time  may 
be  confused  rather  than  helped,  'flhe  narrative 
Improves  with  the  appearance  of  the  book  s 
principal  figures,  John  Ledyard,  ..  .  .  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie.  .  .  .  There  are  inaccuracies  m 
the  picture  captions.  .  .  .  The  book’s  treatment 
of  its  subject  is  somewhat  ficLve— conversa¬ 
tion,  thoughts,  compression  of  .  motive— but 
throughout  there  is  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
extraordinary  vigor  of  the  remarkable  Ledyard 
nnd  Mackenzie.”  David  Lavender 
ana  P  p26  Mr  13  ’66  160w 

[TA] 


CARSON,  JULIA  M.  H.  Mary  Cassatt:  U.  with 
phot,  from  paintings  and  color  prints  by 
Mary  Cassatt.  193p  $4.95  McKay 

B  or  92  Cassatt.  Mary  66-9532 

A  biography  of  “the  only  American  to  join 
in  the  French  Impressionist  movement,  taking 
part  in  four  out  of  their  five  group  exhibitions. 
Born  and  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  she  studied 
and  lived  most  of  her  long  life  in  France,  and 
before  her  deatli  her  art  was  widely  accl^med 
in  Europe  and  America.”  (Library  J)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“Clearly  intended  for  the  casual  reader.  Car- 
son’s  polite  biography  places  no  special  de¬ 
mands  for  close  attention.  Although  the  writer 
has  apparently  been  dutiful  in  consulting  the 
available  documents,  the  result  of  her  efforts 
is  too  summary  to  be  of  serious  scholarly  in¬ 
terest.  'The  brisk  assurance  of  the  author  s 
prose  is  moreover  undercut  by  her  clear  ama¬ 
teurishness  in  dealing  with  her  documentary 
material.  All  opinions  are  quoted  without  crit¬ 
ical  appraisal  of  their  source.  As  a  result^  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources  are  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  interchanged  as  they  are  linked  into  the 
writer’s  own  running  commentary.  Observa¬ 
tions  about  Mary  Cassatt’s  art  itself  are  .min¬ 
imal.  ...  In  short,  this  slim  and  spai'sely  il¬ 
lustrated  text  suffers  gravely  in  cornpanson 
with  Frederick  Sweet’s  [Miss  Mary  Cassatt, 
impressionist  from  Pennsylvania,  BRD  1966]. 

Choice  4:153  Ap  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:226  Ap  ’67  360w  [YA] 

“Part  of  the  fascination  of  the  Cassatt  story 
iie.s  in  her  role  as  consultant  and  adviser  to 
wealthy  American  collectors  such  as  the  H.  O. 
Haverneyers  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  Accounts 
of  the  art  shopping  tours  make  for  absorbing 
reading  in  the  light  of  today’s  art  .ly ices  and 
interests.  .  .  .  [The  book  rings]  wnth  authen¬ 
ticity  and  the  many  facts  and  quotations  are 
clearly  sourced  and  documented  probably  in 
a  determined  effort  to  establish  the  truth 
about  Mary  Cassatt’s  life  and  work,  both  of 
which  have  been  clouded  by  misstatements. 
[This  biography]  is  recommended  .  .  .  as  Mary 
Cassatt  occupies  a  unique  niche  m  the  histoiw 
of  both  French  and  American  pamtmg.  W.  J. 

Library  J  91:3925  S  1  '66  210w 
“[This]  modest  account  .  .  .  should  [not] 
be  neglected.  [Mrs.  Carson]  has  made  .  .  .  dis¬ 
coveries  and  come  up  with  a  nmnber  of  arrest¬ 
ing  quotations.”  Wayne  Andrews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  D  18  ’66  700w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxx  spring  ’67  IlOw 


CARSTEN,  F.  L.  The  Reichswehr  and  politics: 

1918-1933.  427p  $8  Oxford 
943.085  Germany.  Reichswehr.  Germany— 
Politics  and  government — 1918-1933  74^92 

The  Reichswehr  “came  Into  being  in  the  chaos 
of  the  immediate  postwar  period,  and  was  corn- 
manded  by  the  monarchist  officers  of  the  old 
Imperial  Army.  .  .  .  [The  auth9r],  Masa^k 
Professor  of  Central  European  History  at  the 
University  of  London,  .  .  .  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  Reichswehr  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Prussian  police  (then_  under  Social 
Democratic  command)  and  the  Republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  could  have  been  the  rock  on  which 
the  storm  waves  of  1932-33  could  have  been 
broken.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  German  as  Reichswehr  und 
Politik. 


Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Feldman 

Am  Hist  R  72:1424  J1  ’67  360w 
“Carsten  utilizes  numerous  documents  and 
lersonal  papers,  which  have  become  available 
inly  recently,  for  his  analysis  of  the  policies 
if  the  leading  Reichswehr  personalities.  Yet 
Ittle  of  the  well-known  outlines  of  this,  con- 
roversial  chapter  in  modern  German  histon' 
s  changed.  In  somewhat  dry  English  .  .  .  he 
iffers  the  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
•elations  between  the  Reichswehr  and  the  Red 
A.rmy  thus  far,  emphasizes  more  fully  than 
ithers  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  German 
Tiilitary  toward  the  Polish  state,  and  gives  a 
nore  acute  characterization  of  Seeckt  and 
Schleicher.  Everyone  wanting  to  be  infprrned 
ibout  the  historw  of  the  German  military  in  the 
Weimar  era  will  reach  for  this  book  to  get  the 
sssentials  before  he  goes  elsewhere,  for  more 
ninute  details.” 

Choice  3:1165  F  ’67  220w 
Economist  220:822  Ag  27  ’66  750w 
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CARSTEN,  F.  L. — Continued 

“Professor  Carsten  draws  a  sharp  Indict¬ 
ment.  The  German  generals  certainly  showed 
little  republican  virtue.  Some  of  them  wished 
to  overthrow  the  repubiic.  The  rest  .  .  .  were 
at  best  politically  neutral.  ...  It  is  more  dlfil- 
cult  to  follow  Professor  Carsten  when  he  re¬ 
peats  the  usual  condenmation  of  the  generals 
for  cooperating  with  Soviet  Russia.  This  was 
a  normal  operation  according  to  tlie  rules  of 
the  Balance  of  Power.  .  .  .  The  German  gen¬ 
erals  also  cheated  over  disarmament.  This  too 
was  normal  behaviour  for  generals.  They  did 
not,  however,  put  Hitler  into  power.  ...  It 
appears  indeed  from  [this  bookj  .  .  .  that,  so 
far  as  the  generals  took  a  political  line  at  all. 
It  was  more  to  keep  Papen  out  than  to  let  Hit¬ 
ler  in."  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:202  Ag  6  ’66  SSOw 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Times  Bk.  R  p3  Ja  22  '67  760w 
“Professor  Carsten’s  book  .  .  .  tells  the  po¬ 
litical  history  of  the  German  Army  with  great 
coinpetence.  ...  We  now  lack  in  Hnglish  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  based  upon  all  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  only  for  the  actual  war  period.  .  .  . 
Professor  Carsten’s  study  is  enriched  by  the 
attention  lie  has  paid  to  the  German  Navy  un¬ 
der  the  Republic:  it  is  important  to  know  that 
some  of  the  wilder  figures,  men  of  the  Hhi-- 
hardt  Brigade,  found  refuge  there.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting,  too,  that  the  Navy  disapproved  of  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  When 
Professor  Car.sten  refers  to  the  ‘mass’  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Socialist  Reichsbanner  many  Hng- 
iish  readers  might  welcome  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  .  .  .  [And]  the  opportunity  is  missed 
to  explain  [Papen]  more  fully.  .  .  .  Finally,  it 
should  perhaps  be  recorded  that  Stauffenberg’s 
latest  biographer  denies  his  youthful  pro-Nazi 
y^l^opstration  at  Bamberg  on  January  30, 

TLS  0778  S  1  ’66  760w 


Honeybuzzard  [Eng  title: 
Shadow  dance].  184p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-10525 

lioneybuzzard;  and  his  partner  Morris  run  a 
and  junk  shop  in  an  English  provin¬ 
cial  town.  Other  characters  Include  Ghlslaine, 
a  nynipiionianiac  whom  Honeybuzzard  muti¬ 
lates.  and  Emily,  who  carries  Ids  child. 

Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  92:132  Ja  1  ’67  180w 

J-  ^^^16  too  fashionable 
f,’?°tit  Angela  Carter  s  first  novel,  with  all  its 
Art,  Beardsleyesque  rooms 
1  violence,  but  she 

talent  for  the  grotesque  scene, 
alarming  un- 

ceriainties  of  human  relationships  She  ha«  a 
character  in  the  unnerving  Honey- 
strips  condemned  houses  at  dead 
‘  combines  these  activities 

P  ,.^i'az:y  fondness  for  dressing-uD  and 
false  noses  and  cheese  incense 
thia  stunt-fangs.  But  having  created 

dr  ff  allows  the  plot  to  jerk 

sputter  out  abi’uptly  when  he  ha  4 
and  gone  mad,  without  suf¬ 
ficiently  explaining  him  or  meeting  the  genuine 

Ida'i&ors*- 

New  Statesman  72:61  J1  8  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  19  ’67  450w 
New  Yorker  43:163  Mr  4  ’67  160w 
Newsweek  69:112  P  13  ’67  240w 
rieansJir  fashionable  one  of  utter 

sllililPfSiSis 

P.  L.  Sanifterl  “  voice.” 

Sat  R  60:36  F  18  ’67  360w 


CARTER,  BARBARA,  The  road  to  City  Hall; 
how  John  V.  Lindsay  became  mayor:  all 
phot,  by  Katrina  Thomas.  191p  11  $4.96  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall 

329.6  Lindsay,  John  Vliet.  New  York  (City) 
— Politics  and  government  67-18913 

Taking  as  her  subject  tlie  1966  mayoralty 
campaign  in  New  York  City,  the  author  focuses 
upon  “the  leading  candidates — their  strengths 
and  frailities.  their  campaign  successes  and  er¬ 
rors;  .  .  .  their  Ifeading  allies,  helpful  and  un¬ 
helpful;  and  .  .  .  the  communication  media.” 
(Introd) 


For  the  student  of  politics  at  the  city  level, 
Barbara  Carter  has  caught  not  only  the  facts 
but  the  flavor  of  the  New  York  1965  mayoralty 
carnpaign.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  highly  intelligent 
analysis  of  a  highly  .complex  political  cam¬ 
paign,  spiced  with  sharp  character  insights 
about  the  combatants.”  G.  H.  Favre 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  26  '67 
750w 

‘‘[kHss  Carter]  weaves  her  story  backward 
a.nd  forward,  presenting  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  and  delineating  their  roles  without  los¬ 
ing  the  thread  of  her  discourse.  She  evidently 
knows  her  politics  and  has  studied  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  campaign  carefully.  Her  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  capabilities  and  weaknesses  of 
the  candidates  are  well  reasoned  and  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  events.  Her  style  of  writing 
IS  fr^h  and  breezy.  Recommended  for  all 
New  York  City. libraries  and  for  political  sci- 
ence  coUections  in  public  and  academic  libraries 
elsewhere.”  T.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  92:2585  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:3874  O  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  N.  B.  Freeman 

Nat  R  19:1218  O  31  '67  230w 

GWENDOL.EN  M.,  ed.  National 
unity  and  region^ism  in  eight  African 
states.  Nigeria,  Niger,  the  Congo,  Gabon, 

Chad,  Uganda 
press  maps  $10  Cornell  univ. 

320.1  Nationalism  66-12113 

■  ts  one  of  a  series  of  volumeci  on  Afrlcnn 
states  edited  by  G.  M.  CartS-  for  6oi?iell 
versify  Press.  “The  central  problem  of  each 
‘fi®?pssed  is  its  effort  to  strengthen 
2m reducing  competing  re- 
Ihiet.  Indtx  <I-ibi’ary  J)  tlhapte?  bibfig?l- 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Bates 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:823  S  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Spiro 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:191  Ja  ’67  400w 
tex7^?,af*^tpS.f  ftmlies  are  united  on  the  pre- 

tfmial^^mit^’  ^,2®  Pi’oblems  of  ‘na¬ 

tional.  unity  and  regionalism,’  only  three  of 

mai  states  (Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  Ethio- 

fsm  to  whin7^2hl  problem  of  local  particular- 
tile  label  regional’  could  be  at- 
mcned.  .  .  .  Title  aside,  the  book  does  contnin 
some  highly  interesting  and  skillfully  con¬ 
structed  country  studies  .  Each  Ssav  h2s 
drawn  ;  there  a^^cTeirif 

fndS'^ls'^Siewhat^ldmwY^'’^"®  '^^® 

Choice  3:956  D  ’66  300w 
"Nigeria,  whose  recent  coup  d’etat  so  strong- 

'll"""."??.  «• 
ngiffor  &  &£«£ 

Niger  the  roneo‘^“^'  7^^®  ,?ther  countries  are 

^lluc:  Ch®ad'^°?r?and®a^'’^Sd  EtS’ia^'&hfv"; 
been  too  often  neglected  and  &  indiTston 

This  Afri^nists^ 

wUh  Af?i>'i^^L’^®r,er??®®>®^-  to  all  libraries 
Of  political  science  collections 

c?llctlons.’’"H°''K"Fltd^''*®'*^^®“ 

Library  J'  91:3741  Ag  ’66  130w 

w-  Pi'ioting  and  the  mind 
?  ^©scriptive  catalogue  illustratine' 
^i?P.act  Of  print  on  the  ev"Sution  of  west? 
6rn  civilization  during  five  centuries*  romn 

tssisfed  &  Perc"!:’. 

by  Nicolas  Barker  [and  others!- 

fi  $27.5'o"H2lt  •  Hay  280p 

of  Of  the  catalogue 

Of  the  11th  International  Printing  Machiii^ 
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and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  held  in  London 
in  1963.  It  is  chronologically  arranged  and  de¬ 
scribes  “books  which,  for  the  ideas  that  they 
brought  to  the  world  for  the  first  time,  are 
of  prime  Importance  to  the  mind  of  man.  New 
concepts  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics; 
in  economics,  jurisprudence,  education,  and 
sociology:  new  ideas  in  historiography  and 
linguistics;  in  the  arts  and  architecture;  new 
discoveries  in  natural  liistory.  geography,  the 
sciences,  medicine,  and  technology  .  .  .  Laie 
listed]  under  424  entiles  (some  of  them  multi¬ 
ple)  [with]  documentation  of  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
catalogue  starts  with  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
c.  1465,  and  ends  with  Winston  Churchill’s 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
20.  1940.  Index. 


“Every  facet  of  human  learning  and  action  is 
covered.  .  .  .  More  than  a  list,  the  books  and 
their  authors  are  placed  in  their  milieus  and 
evaluated  on  their  influence.  These  comments 
are  maivels  of  succinct  writing  and  their  cross 
references  increase  the  realization  of  man’s 
interdependence.  .  .  .  Even  if  libraries  have  the 
1963  catalogue  they  will  have  to  buy  this  one 
because  notes  have  been  rewritten  and  titles 
changed.  Excellent  index.” 

Choice  4:957  N  ’67  160w 


“Here  we  sit,  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of 
the  Electric  Age,  pondering  McLuhan’s  obitu¬ 
aries  on  the  book.  Then  along  comes  this  en¬ 
cyclopedic  volmne.  ...  It  is  huge,  ponderous, 
expensive,  immobilizing:  McLuhan  would  like 
that,  .  .  .[However]  by  concentrating  on  more 
than  400  books  that  shaped  our  world,  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  what  a  dynamic  Impact  print  has  had 
— and  continues  to  have.  .  .  .  An  expert  suni- 
marizes  the  career  of  the  book,  assesses  its 
impact  .  .  .  and  provides  a  bibliography.  .  .  . 
Once  you  pick  up  this  book,  you  will  soon  put 
it  down — it’s  that  heaN^y.  But  you  wiU  not 
leave  it  for  hours  and  will  profit  from  it  for 
years.  ’  ’ 

Christian  Century  84:1000  Ag  2  ’67  170w 
“This  large  and  elegant  volume  ...  is  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  .  .  .  and  has  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion.  ...  It  is  confined  to  the  Western  world: 
Chinese  printing  is  not  mentioned,  nor  do  we 
learn  when  and  where  the  Koran  was  first 
printed.  Newspapers  are  excluded  .  .  .  and  bib¬ 
liographical  Information  is  kept  to  the  mim- 
mum.  .  .  .  The  field  is  international,  with  a 
certain  bias  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon  world: 
but  this  bias  is  nobly  suppressed  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology,  which  ,  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  book.  It  is  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  by  reproductions  of  title-pages,  plates 
and  sample  pages.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the 
articles  is  high:  one  is  astonished  by  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  wWch  a  comparatively 
small  team  display.  .  .  .  Only  two  omissions 
strike  one  as  important;  the  dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  the  field  of  thought  that 
can  be  defined  by  the  names  of  Boole,  Frege, 
RusseU  and  Whiteh^d,  and  Turing.’ 

Economist  223:919  My  27  ’67  440w 

Reviewed  by  P.  W^.  Filby 

Library  J  92:3030  S  15  ’67  360w 
“Many  of  the  entries  are  illustrated  and  a 
number  of  errors  in  the  original  list  ...  are 
corrected.  The  volume  is  handsomely  designed 
and  a  joy  to  browse  in.  .  .  .  [Howm^er]  the 
claim  of  a  representative  ‘western’  or  European 
selection  cannot  be  sustained.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  a  guide  to  the  impact  of  print  on 
the  culture  of  western  Europe  and  North  Anier- 
ica  conceived  from  a  strictly  English- Scottish 
and  conventional  point  of  view.  .  .  .  !l^en  under 
its  own  curious  rules  of  play,  this  florilegium 
exhibits  striking  bias.  .  .  .  Conceived  as  it  is 
for  the  general  bookman,  the  standard  of  an¬ 
notation  is  high.” 

TLS  p561  Je  22  '67  2400w 


CARTER.  JOHN  STEWART.  Poems:  an  hand¬ 
ful  with  quietness.  148p  $3.95;  pa  $1.96 

Houghton  _  _ 

gU  65-19296 

A  collection  of  56  poems.  “For  Ws  first 
novel.  Full  Fathom  Five  [BRD  1%5,  the  poet! 
was  awarded  a  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary 
Fellowship.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  poems  in  this 
collection  are  here  published  for  the  first  time 
but  some  have  appeared  in  such  magazines 
as  The  New  Republic,  Tri-^Qu^erly,  The 
Beloit  Poetry  Journal,  and  The  Western  Hu¬ 
manities  Review.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Very  good  poems  by  a  versatile  poet  not 
easy  to  categorize.  The  poems  are  rich  in 
objects  and  varied  in  rhythm  and  diction.  If 


they  have  a  defect  it  is  that  Carter 
mucii  in  the  devices  of  his  craft  and  Jhus 
fails  with  some  frequency  to  harmonize  jovm 
and  content.  .  .  .  Carter  s  death  in  1965  at,  the 
age  of  54  is  a  significant  loss  to  American 
poetry  ** 

Choice  4:160  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
“A  deft  20th-century^  "l^tS'Physical  idiom 
illuminates  the  lyrics  of  this  rich 
of  Carter’s  poems.  The  elegiac  note,  tempeied 
by  ironic  awareness,  endows  a  highly  personal 
stock  of  memories  with  universality;  a  patent¬ 
ly  modern  American  sensibility  mal^s  touch¬ 
stones  of  ferris  wheels.  Tom  Swift,  Gold  E^t 
Twins,  Kilroy,  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond»  and  BucKy 
strike  (^eem 'Highly  allusive  these  taut  vers^ 
inevitably  carry  echoes  of  Eliot,  Kart  Crane, 
E.  B.  Cummings,  and  the  whole  <t^^t 
temporary  poetry.  .  .  .  -^though  most  of  the 
poems  are  far  from  ‘eas^.  they 
all  serious  readers  of  distinguished  contem¬ 
porary  verse.  Highly  .for  a^- 

demic  and  all  but  very  small  public  coUec 
tions.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

I  Ihrarv  .1  91  :699  F  1  66  130w 


CARTER,  W.  HORSFALL.  Speaking  European; 
the  Anglo-Continental  cleavage.  223p  $5.50 

Humanities  press 

321  European  federation.  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  (Jreat  Britain — Foreign 
relations— Europe.  Europe— Foreign  relations 
—Great  Britain  [66-20011 

The  author  is  “a  former  journalist  inter¬ 
preter,  member  of  the  Bi'itish  Fmeign  Office,  and 
civil  servant  at  the  Council  of  Europe  in  Stras- 
bourg.  .  .  .  An  analysis  of  trends,  mix^ 
the  author’s  views,  the  book  covers  French, 
Gaullist,  and  British  views  on  integi'^tion,  1949- 
64  .  Carter  defends  de  Gaulle  and  ctmstises 

British  policies.  Although  praising  the  idealism 
of  the  Six.  he  believes  they  are  underestimating 
the  residual  impact  of  national  sovereignty.  He 
agrees  with  de  Gaulle’s  call  for  a  loose  conted- 
eration  and  the  exclusion  of  Britain  from  Eu¬ 
rope  until  she  frees  herself  from  her  special  re¬ 
lationships  with  America  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Well  written  and  filled  with  un- footnoted 
quotes,  the  boolt  presupposes  some  fmniliarity 
with  the  European  movements.  .  .  [There  is j 
a  scant,  uncritical  bibliography  lis.mg  17  items 
of  mixed  value.  .  .  [Tlie  author]  concentrates 
on  Britain  and  the  Inner  Six  touches  on  the 
OEEC  countries,  but  neglects  the  eastern,  Euio- 
pean  countries,  an  unjustifiable  omission  in 
view  of  recent  developments  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  in  French  foreign  relarions.  Hence 
the  title,  The  Anglo-Contmental  Cleavage,  is 
somewhat  m.isleading. ’ ’ 

Choice  3:1077  Ja  ’67  190w 
Economist  219:720  My  14  ’66  260w 
“Carter  has  written  an  objective  and  factual 
account  of  the  history  of  the  European  Move¬ 
ment  since  the  war  which  is  unlikely  to  be,  sur¬ 
passed.  He  is  a  journalist  of  great  experience, 
and  saw  most  of  it  S’t  first  hand.  The  mam 
turning-points  are  shrewdly  discerned  and  well 
described.”  Lord  Boothby 

New  Statesman  71:197  F  11  66  400w 

“An  essay  on  national  ‘thou.ght-processes’, 
however  difficult  to  write,  would  have  been 
very  worth-while  from  such  a  pen,  [as  Mi. 
Carter’s.  He]  hesitates  to  attempt  it  and  m 
fact  confines  himself  largely  to  a  commentary 
on  Britain’s  relations  with  Europe  since  the 
war  He  does  not  add  much  to  Mrs.  Miriain 
Canips’s  excellent  and  vei-y  thorough  teeatment 
of  this  subject  [Britain  and  tee  European 
Community,  BRD  1964].  .  .  .  lather  he  is 

concerned  to  argue .  a  case.  He  beliey^  that 
Britain  ought  to  ‘bring  herself  to  accept  French 
leadership’  in  Europe.  He  has  a  deep  admira¬ 
tion  for  General  de  Gaulle,  from  whose  pro¬ 
nouncements  he  quotes  at  great  lenrth  (about 
15,000  words,  in  French).  .  .  .  ,Mr.  Cartm-,  who 
writes  with  vigour  and  conviction— and  veiy 
readably— laments  and  forcefully  .  castigates 
what  he  regards  as  Britain’s  stupidity.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  he  does  not  go  into  tee 
details  of  now  the  situation  can  be  remedied. 
Tl  .<5  rviss  Mr  10  ’66  750w 


3ARTEY,  WILFRED.  The  West  Indices;  Islands 
in  tee  sun.  223p  11  $3.60;  lib  bdg  $3.31  Nelson 
917.29  West  Indies— Juvenile  literature 

D I “loU 1 i 

The  author  "describes  tee  geography  of  the 
irea  and  delves  Into  tee  history  of  each  Island 
from  Aruba  to  tee  Bahamas]  .  shoyying  the 
nfluence  of  Europe,  Asia,  Norte  and  South 
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CARTEY,  WILFRED— Cow«?med 
America  in  the  culture,  education,  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  people.  But,  most  of  all,  he  tells 
pf  the  political  ferment  and  unrest,  and  the 
intervention  of  foreig-n  countries,  especially  the 
United  States.  [Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  ’67  120w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
90w 

“Emphasis  is  on  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  a 
group,  rather  than  on  individual  islands,  in 
this  unusually  well-written  social,  economic,  and 
political  history.  Specific  cultural  patterns  and 
special  problems  of  government  of  the  different 
i^ands  are,  however,  discussed  briefly.  .  .  . 
IThe  author]  maintains  a  wide,  carefully  ob- 
viewpoint,  but  his  account  is  humanized 
by  the  warmth  of  his  love  for  the  islands  and 
by  quotations  from  the  literature  of  the  islands, 
especially  poetry  and  song.  The  writing  is  oc¬ 
casionally  lyrical,  appropriately  so,  for  no  purely 
pra^atic  account  can  do  justice  to  an  area 
natural  beauty  and  human  variety. 
With  the  many  handsome  photographs  .  .  .  and 
unusuafiy  good  list  of  suggestions 
w&ii  the  book  will  be  useful  as 

well  as  exceptionally  interesting  to  any  age 
from  junior  high  school  up.”  R.  H  V  ^  ’ 
Horn  Bk  43:483  Ag  ’67  170w 
;  ^sht  be  expec^d.  there  is  frank  critic- 

bitterness,  con- 
policies  of  the  United 
ti^^^nced  in  some  degree,  however,  by 
rather  grudging  commendation  for  some  ec¬ 
onomic  improvements  brought  in  from  outside. 

•  1*  *•»  .  3.iitiior]  hJso  frGolv  dlsoii^^A^  fVi<» 

,  ,l*iternal  social  problems.  Mr  Cartey 
IS  an  able  writer,  well  versed  in  the  literature 
and  music  of  the  islands.  .  7  .  There  is  a  weaYth 
of  information  here,  aiid  the  subiecfiv^  anY 
ceUeSt  cultural  emphasis  make  it* an  ex- 
[works].”  Agnes  ^Gregory  dispassionate 

Library  J  92:3194  S  15  '67  200w 


■gtSP-SiHS-E 

977  Mississippi  Valley— History  Preneb  in 
si*ppT  ValleY'^*'**^® 

scrip tion  of  ‘‘vS?ey^of^Vhe^^&i5pf 

ileuYY.'^^Ss'sig^rril^"  a^’nT®  of  the  PrlkYfh  W: 

the  small  lakYY^  ofnoUhern '  Min®n?iS?f 


PiaSM.'  01  mfny 'oTaro'li-t 

finltive  works  that  should  S^e®+iY® 

stone  for  hi.s  historical  edlfi^ce 

_  Am  Hist  R  72:1074  Ap  ’67  SeOw  ^  ^ 

sta/daM*'^%”ec?i^dl**r?**"tS^rc°ef 

tribes  and  French  penetratfnn  Indiai 

as. 

Jesuit  is  only  hin&d  at  ThI  effect  Hi  1 

Choice  4:902  O  ’67  lOOw ' 


"Apart  from  writing  in  a  fashion  to  delight 
the  layman,  Caruso  has  contributed  little  not 
already  known  to  the  specialist.  His  scholarship 
is  generally  sound,  but  experts  can  easily  pick 
fiaws  in  some  of  his  accounts  and  interpreta¬ 
tions,  .  .  .  For  the  large  view  of  the  French 
frontier  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ...  it  would 
help  to  add  parts  of  Caruso’s  other  volumes  as 
well.  The  author  begins  with  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
fairly  good  chapter  on  Ste.  Genevibve,  [and]  a 
rather  cursory  one  on  St.  Louis.  While  Caruso 
does  not  achieve  the  status  of  a  Parkman 
either  as  historian  or  literary  artist,  his  writ¬ 
ing  is  good,  and  historical  interest  is  high. 
The  stories  are  interesting,  the  characters 
alive.  It  will  pay  layman  and  many  his¬ 
torians  to  read  the  volume.”  A.  P.  Nasatlr 
J  Am  Hist  54:103  Je  ’67  600w 


CASAL,  U.  A.  The  five  sacred  festivals  of  an¬ 
cient  Japan;  their  symbolism  &  historical  de¬ 
velopment.  114p  pi  $6  Tuttle 
394.2  Festivals— Japan  67-20954 

The  author  discusses  the  origins  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  New  Year  Festival,  the  Girls’ 
Festival,  the  Boys’  Festival,  the  Star  Festival, 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  Festival.  “Each  of 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Casal  notes,  originated 
in  fertility  rites.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:165  J1  15  ’67  160w 
"Combining  through  a  rich  body  of  source 
materials  and  monographic  studies,  Mr.  Casal 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  light  on  the  origins 
of  five  _  important  Japanese  festivals.  .  .  .  His 
discussion  of  the  accompanying  ceremonies  is 
detailed  but  lucid.  For  large  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  collections.”  Hyman  Kublln 

Library  J  92:2796  Ag  ’67  lOOw 


CASANOVA,  GIACOMO.  History  of  my  life: 
first_  tr  into  English  in  accordance  with  the 
original  French  ms,  by  Willard  R  Trask.  12v 
v3  and  4  346:358p  il  $7.50  Harcourt 
B  or  92  (66-22274) 

This  volume,  containing  volumes  three  and 
of,  the  memoirs,  relates  Casanova’s  “liaison 
with  the  nun  M.M.,  and  his  flight  from  the 
^  Inquisitors’  prison  under  the  Leads  of 
®  :  •  •  fThe  translator]  won 

the  National  Book  Award  in  1967  for  his 
translation  of  Volumes  1  and  2  [BRD  19661.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


—  YT'^io  best  records  the  truth  of  an  era?  . 

It  It.  IS  autobiography,  it  may  be  the  legacy  of 
a  scintillating  annalist  like  Giacomo  Casanova. 
.  .  .  IHe.had]  a  consummate  gift  of  organizing, 
dramatizing  and  verbalizing.  The  proportion  of 
narrative  to  description,  of  quoted  conversation 
and  letters  (at  times  he  approaches  the  enlstol- 
a^ry  novel)  to  indirect  ^scourse  and  sumniaries. 
is  always  shrewdly  efficacious.  .  .  Still  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  these  (or  a!ny) 
volumes  of  Casanova’s  Histoi*y  are  Interesting 
®  his  absorbing  personal! W 

there,  as  alive  as  in  any  fictional 
account,  and  what  does  it 
rnatt^^er  if  at  times  we  can’t  be  sure  just  which 
of  tho.se  categories  the  History  falls  into’” 
joiin  Dimon 

Book  World  p5  O  1  ’67  2900w 
a‘3mlrable  translation,  effectively  convey- 
mg  the  directness,  clarity,  and  vivacity  of  the 

FnronH  in'  HI.  raPid  vignettes  of 

Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 

afforded^,  by  some  of  thi 
iHfa  ®  escapades.  the  book  cannot  be 
in  snatches,  with  much  plea- 

sure  because,  digested  consecutively.  it 

a  while  we  know 

.  .perhaps  Casanova’s  most 
®  quality  is  the  honesty  with  which  he 
lecords  some  of  his  own  unattractive  traits. 

.  .  .  Illustrated  with  taste  and  discrimination 
these  volumes  of  Mr.  Trask’s  excIlIeYt  tmns: 
latlon  are  provided  with  helpful  notes,  added  to 
J’T  Piero  Ghiari  for  the  new  Italian 
rendition  of  this  work.”  Bernard  Grebanler 
Sat  R  50:38  O  21  ’67  1050w 


CAoDORFN-1,  PAUL.  A  history  of  the  Renubli- 

nw,V^?f'TS^  1^’^  18(55-1965 :  Intro^  bv 

T™-PCIt,g  an. 

the  Wrth  YY  a  century  of  hi.story  from 

This  chronological  account  carriel  us  thrS 
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the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  from  its  brief  dominance  in  the  late  I860  s 
and  early  1870’ s  through  the  various  phases  of 
its  role  as  a  small  minority  party  during  the 
late  nineteenth  and  much  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.”  (Am  Hist  R) 

“With  the  emergence  of  the  Republican  party 
to  new  prominence  in  Texas  beginnlhg  with  the 
first  Eisenhower  victory  in  1952,  there  has  been 
a  need  for  a  published  history  of  the  party  and 
its  activities  in  the  state.  This  has  been  filled 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  present  volume. 

.  .  .  The  last  three  chapters  cover  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon-Goidwater  period  and  could  well 
have  occupied  a  larger  proportion  of  the  book 
since  Eisenhower  carried  Texas  in  1952  and  1956 
and  Nixon  nearly  did  in  1960.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
confined  too  closely  to  a  mere  chronology  of 
the  R.epublican  organization  proper  and  deals 
too  little  with  the  environment  in  which  it 
operated,  its  impact  upon  other  parties,  and. 
most  recently,  the  effects  of  Democratic  fac¬ 
tionalism  upon  it.”  O.  D.  Weeks 

Am  Hist  R  72:1106  Ap  ’67  440w 

“[This]  book  makes  a  contribution  in  several 
ways.  It  is  the  first  systematic  account  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Texas  and  thus  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  those  interested  in  both  .  national  and 
state  party  history.  Second,  it  will  serve  as  a 
reference  for  students  of  Texas  history.  'There 
are  statistics  and  information  about  conventions 
and  personalities,  as  well  as  bio^aphical  sketch¬ 
es  of  Republican  candidates,  officers,  and  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  In  the  appendix  there  is  a 
complete  roster,  over  three  thousand  names,  of 
every  Texas  delegate  and  alternate  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  national  conventions  from  1868  through 
1964.  Though  Casdorph’s  book  does  not  lack 
judgments  and  interpretations,  it  is  very  largely 
a  detailed  survey.  .  .  .  'The  book  is  based  on  a 
variety  of  sources  [among  them]  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Republican  national  converitions 
[and]  a  number  of  "rexas  and  some  national 
newspapers.”  V.  P.  De  Santis 

J  Am  Hist  63:830  Mr  ’67  420w 

CASELLA.  DOLORES.  A  world  of  breads;  il.  by 

Loretta  Trezzo.  310p  $5.95  White 

641.8  Cookery — Bread  66-25620 

The  six  hundred  recipes  in  this  cookbook  in¬ 
clude  breads  “of  many  lands  and  peoples  and 
range  from  biscuits  and  popovers  through  loaf 
breads,  rolls,  and  coffee  cakes  to  holiday  and 
other  sweet  yeast  breads.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“An  Introductory  chapter  .  .  .  should  Proy© 
Invaluable.  Though  brief,,. It  presents  a  wealth 
of  information  on  ingredients  and  techniques 
in  beautifully  clear  and  simple  terms.  Al¬ 
though  the  usefulness  of  some  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  mentioned  on  occasion,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  buying  flour  from,  health- food  stores 
aro  noted,  it  would  seem  that  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  can  come  from  using  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  available  in  the  average  kitchen.  In  spite 
of  Its  specialized  coverage,  tins  book  should 

be  rewarding.’^  E.  ’67  150w  [TA] 

“[These  excellent  recipes]  ane  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  and  inviting.  .  .  .  Baking  is  a  matter 
of  a  little  practice,  and  I  can  t  think  of  a 
better  guide  than  Mrs.  Casella.  Nika  Hazel- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Je  4  ’67  130w 

CASEWIT.  CURTIS  W.  How  to  get  a  job  over¬ 
seas.  143p  lib  bdg  $5 ;  pa  $3  Arco 
331.1  Americans  In  foreign  countries— Em¬ 
ployment  65-10438 

The  author  discusses  “governmental,  Pnvate 
business,  religious,  and  other  types  of  woik 
available  abroad  and  considers  the  craftsrnan, 
military  man.  writer,  teachen  health  worker, 
salesman  etc  .  .  .  The  appendixes  Include  em- 
plo^ent’  agencies  and  hiring  offices,  companies, 
organizations,  etc.,  hiring  for  overseas  work. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 

“This  rather  cursory  view  of  the  field  .  .  . 
suggests  the  need  for  anticipating  jobs  (through 
newspaper  articles)  befor^e  [reaching],  the  ^clp 
wanted  columns.  .  .  .  [The  appendixes]  lyij} 
be  very  useful  even  though  there  is  no  job 
title  index.”^^^^  ^  ^5  ,gg  gg^  j^A] 

“The  author  uses  a  striking,  journalistic 
style  .  .  .  The  information  he  provides  is 

interspersed  with  examples  that  make  for  In¬ 
teresting  reading  ©yen  i 

always  illustrate  the  point  in  question.  .  .  . 


[Casewit]  states  that  som.e„of.  the  fields  he 
describes  offer  greater  possibilities  for  employ¬ 
ment  than  do  others.  .  .  Yet  there  are  w- 
parently  times  when  he  appears  to  beimrne 
more  interested  in  convincing  the  reader  of 
job  possibilities  abroad,  than  he  does  of 
maintaining  an  objective  presentation  of  the 
employment  situation.  .  .  . 

general  the  author  attempts  to  be  fi^k  and 
honest  with  the  facts  concerning  possiWe  em¬ 
ployment.  He  emphasizes  that  the  i? 

Intended  for  serious  overseas  job  caiKlidates 
and  not  for  travelers  who  just  waifi  .to  Pick 
Up  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  their  trip. 

G.  C.  Kettelkamp  .  ,, 

Mod  Lang  J  51:182  Mr  67  650w 

CASEY,  JOHN.  The  language  of  criticism. 

205p  $5.75  Barnes  &  Noble 

801  Criticism.  English  literature— Hlsto^ 
and  criticism  [67-70108  1 

“Beginning  with  a  .  discussion  of  .^ttgen- 
stein’s  two  great  philosophical  .treatises  and 
adopting  his  second  position  (Philosophical  in¬ 
vestigations.  1953)  as  a  basis,  and  then  PrO" 
ceeding  to  the  systems  of  moral  investigation 
of  R.  M.  Plare  and  Philippa  Root.  Casey  ap¬ 
praises  the  work  of  recent  aestheticians 
Suzanne  Langer,  Clhve  ^.l.h.  Harold  Osborne— 
and  of  literary  critics — Eliot,  Middleton  Mur¬ 
ray,  Tvor  Winters,  Northrup  Frye,  F.  R. 
Leavis.  He  finds  some  of  them  niufidled  and 
none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.  ,  His  thesis 
is  that  Expressionism,  introduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  critics,  led  .by  Wordsworth,  has  do¬ 
minated  and  undermined  the  criGcism  of  htera-; 
ture.  ...  He  concludes  with  ‘Art. and  Morality, 
emphasizing  Arnold  and  Leavis.  (Choice) 
Index, 

“[Casey]  is  clever  and  penetrating,  and  not 
always  unsympathetic.  .  .  .  Good  list  of  books 
and  articles.  .  .  .  Presupposes  .k.now.ledge  of 
aesthetics,  as  well  as  of  the  critics,  luvol^ea- 
Difficult  for  even  bright  students:  impossible 
for  others.” 

Choice  4:812  O  ’67  150w 

“[An]  excellent  study.  .  Provided  this 

gets  clearance  from  the  philosophers,  we  shall 
at  last  have  a  com.pact,  cogent  and  humane 
justification  of  criticism  as  a  rational  process. 

.  [The  author]  shows  how  unsatisfactory  it 
is  to  differentiate  between  ‘descriptive  and 
‘evaluative’  kinds  of  language,  and  he  criticises 
the  view  that  ali  reasoning  has  to  be  either  in¬ 
ductive  (the  discovery  of  matters  of  fact)  or 
deductive  (logical  inference)— what  about  New¬ 
ton  and  gravltyr’  Christopher  Ricks  , 

New  Statesman  73:16  Ja  6  67  400w 

‘  Though  not  the  first,  [this]  is  the  best  at¬ 
tempt  so  far  to  apply  the  suggestions  of  in¬ 
fluential  modern  philosophers  (chiefly  .  Witt¬ 
genstein’s)  to  the  problems  of  literary  criticism. 

.  .  Mr  Casey  says  many  interesting  things  in 
the  course  of  his  grappling.  ,w;^ith  these  prob¬ 
lems.  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  he  succeeds 
in  his  main  pui-pose  of  establishing  as  con¬ 
ceptually  necessary  his  contention  that  if  two 
critics  see  the  same  things  m  a  work  of.  art. 
thev  are  committed  to  making  the, same  judg¬ 
ments.  ...  No  admirer  of  any  of  the  critics  or 
aestheticians  he  discusses  is  likely  to  fe^ 
that  their  positions  are  fairly  represented 
—let  alone  fully.  .  .  .  'The,  book  increases 
markedly  in  substance  of  interest  in  its 
last  two  chapters,  which  deal  with  fome 
general  problems  arising  out  of  the  critical 
work  of  F.  R.  Leavis  and  Matthew 
Arnold  .  .  But  here  as  elsewhere  Mr..  Casey 
handicaps  himself  by  a  lack  .of  particularity  and 
a  lack  of  closely  en,gaged  discussion.  .  .  •  This 
is  a  pitv.  because  what  is  most  attractive  in 
Mr.  Casev’s  book  is  his  obviously  keen  and 
first-hand'  interest  in  literature  and  criticism. 

TLS  p744  Ag  17  ’67  1700w 


C/iSSEDY.  SYLVIA,  comp.  Birds,  frogs,  and 
moonlight:  haiku  tr.  by  Sylvia  Cassedy  and 
Kiinihiro  Suetake;  11  by  Vo-Dinh:.  calligraph^y 
by  ICoson  Okamura.  47p  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $4.zo 
lioubleday 

895.6  Japanese  poetry.  Animals— Poetry- 
Nature  in  poetry  67-16378 

This  “picture-book  presentation  contains  20 
haiku,  each  expressing  a  .  .  .  view  of  some 
familiar  creature — cat.  dog.  frog,  cricket,  spider 
or  sparrow.  Each  haiku  appears  in  English,  in 
decorative  Japanese  calligraphy  and  in  trans¬ 
literated  .Tapanese  words,  the  three  forms  ...  . 
arranged  to  face  a  .  .  .  brush-and-hne  paint¬ 
ing.”  (Book  World) 

“A  selection  of  exquisite  examples  from  Tssa, 
BashO  and  other  less  familiar  Japanese  poets. 
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CASS  ED  Y,  SYLVIA — Continued 
The  illustrations  by  Vo-DInh  complement  the 
beauty,  restraint  and  pithiness  of  the  brief 
verses  for  all  ages.”  Bthna  Sheehan 

America  117:519  N  4  ’67  40w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Virginia  Haviland 

Book  World  p22  O  IS  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  2  '67 
60w 

"This  brief  anthology  of  haiku  reproduces  the 
seventeen-syllable  verse-form  in  sensitive  Eng- 
versions  of  some  Japanese  poems.  [Ages! 
7-10.  M.  Li.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:184  N  10  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Hough 

Library  J  92:4610  D  15  ’67  lOOw 
“1  especially  wish  I  could  praise  [this  book] 
M  an  integrated  work.  For  every  separate 
ingredient  is  in  excellent  taste.  [The]  trans¬ 
lations  of  a  set  of  Japanese  haiku  are  sensi- 
tive,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  each  poem 
printed  next  .to  its  Ideogram.  The  art  work 
lovely.  .  .  .  Yet  with  [one] 
exception  drawings  always  overwhelm  poems 
^ally  can't  keep  your  eyes  off  them,  and 
the  effect  is  one  .of  lop-sided  .pages,  the  poems 

^  .accompaniment 
Nevertheless,  this  is  distmguished 
work.”  John  Untericker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  5  ’67  lOOw 


Your  Bible  [maps  by 
Stephen  Kraft].  267p  ?4.95  Doubleday 

220  Bible — Study  67-11197 

'The  author,  religious  editor  for  United  Press 

of  reading  the 

Jihble  and  offers  advice  on  how  to  choose  an 
reading  plan  for  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  along  with  brief  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  plot  or  purpose  of  each 
book.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Meade 

Christian  Century  84:1436  N  8  ’67  lOOOw 
“A  lively  primer  on  Bible  reading  Other 
works  are  more  scholarly— Mr.  Cassels^  ac- 
reader  wl«i  these— but  few  would 
A  the  Biblical  novice, 

anh  ^1^®.  ^®®^  features  are  the  maps 

mended”  &  Deuls  Psalms.  Recom- 

Library  J  92:779  P  15  ’67  160w 
..BibUcM  chara<d;ers,  events  and  meanings 
understandable  to  readers  who 
make  use  of  Louis  Cassels’s  new  book  Mr 

c^um^n '  1  read  newspaper 

column.  Religion  in  America,  has  written  a 

BiMe  i-eadirig  for  tlmsl 
^h^  ag^starting  pretty  much  from  scratch.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  Mr  19  ’67  IlOw 
*^El4'lEh’  ed  °hv  Jamaican 

E."S.SA&§’8.6^'C^b?f4‘f’' 

427  English  language— Dialects  [66-10004] 

”^®®^®rical,  descriptive  and  ety¬ 
mological  dictionary  of  Die  English  language  in 
taken  in  Jam^?rfrom 
larV  when  English  was  first  introduced  until 
1962  when  w.ork  was  finished.  'The  method  of 
^mpilation  is  based  on  that  of  the  Oxford 
but  oral  sources  .  .  have 

nunciatfon  'if®1t  di'ffprF'f®'^  contains  pro- 

nnrt  *  nf°2=2£«iu  <^i®ers  from  standard  English, 
part  of  speech  and  usaae-label  snpiiinp* 
WPII^ « etymologies  and  dat^  citatSns  as 
or  definition.”  (PublSher^s 
^  50-page  Introduction  gives  a  brief 

patters® by^noting^^t^e^rtionS  'of 

that 

“is  tta'55t.SS±?  MSf'if "bSK! 


CASSITY,  TURNER.  Watchboy,  what  of  the 
night?  76p  $4;  pa  $1.86  Wesleyaji  unlv.  press 
811  66-23920 

“Discovery  Is  the  theme  of  these  .  .  .  poems: 
mscOT®ry  of  an  exotic  milieu  that  Is  dying, 
of  the  homeplace  that  remains,  and  of  the 
®Y®^T.;r?^®®®r‘l  -  •  •  CThe  poet],  educated 

at  Millsaps,  Stanford,  and  Columbia,  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Unit^  States  Army  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  has  traveled  widely  in  the  European 
and  tropical  world.  At  present  he  is  chief  of 
a  department  of  the  Emoiy  University  Library 
in  Atlanta.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "This  [is]  his 
first  published  book.”  (Library  J)  Some  of 
P®®«is,  first  appeared  in  Poetry,  The 
North  American  Review  and  other  journals. 


Is  the  first  complete  treat- 

Although  there  may  be  little  call  in  ’u’ 

wX/d®be'’  a°  uslfiit— dictional^ 
consulted — reference  book  for°larg^r  coflectionq 
and  university  libraries.”  G.  A  ®  Cevaqim  ® 
Library  J  92:1143  Mr  16  ’6’f  160w 
TLS  pl073  N  16  ’67  330w 


POfl  writes]  verse  clear  enough  for 
a  Kipling  fan.  Deceptively,  perhaps,  for  at 
another  level  he’s  right  In  there  pitching  with 
Uie  Brecht  curve  balls  at  all  the  world’s  self- 
satisfied  ‘Katzenjarnmer  Kids  with  sex.’  The 
Johannesburg  Requiem’  (from  one  part  of 
ffi®  title,  of  this  work  is  drawn)  is  a 
satirical,  sometimes  slashing,  attack  on  condl- 
tioms  in  South  Africa  which  the  poet  knows 
firsthand..  And  there  are  a  few  bits  left  over 
TmT  runnmg  down  modern  American  mores. 
ivrY2-  these  poems  Is  Ihe  recognition 

that  illogical  varieties  of  life  can  be  expressed 
in  lyric  terms.  A  significant  contribution  that 
IS  recomrnended  for  all  libraries.”  Bill  Etatz 
Library  J  91:4126  'S  16  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  bj--  David  Ignatow 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  8  ’67  130w 
^  surprisingly  high  ratio  of  fully 
f'u  “i®!®*^  poems  in  this  book.  ...  In  a  time 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  poetry  of  hysteria 
and  .confession,  Cassity’s  poems  return  us  to 
classical  rigor  and  toughness.  The  individual 
word  and  ptaase  are  jewels  mounted  securely 
settings  If  many  of  the  lines  are 
sensitive  Intelligence,  none 
ar®  taittle.  If  at  times,  the  meticulous  artisan 
hammered  these  poems  into  shape  forgets 
poems  are  made  for  readers,  he  never  forgets 
they  must  be  fashioned  for  survival.”  Laur¬ 
ence  Lieberman 

Poetry  109:396  Mr  ’67  270w 

subject  matter  and  tone,  balanc¬ 
ing  bookishness  and  experience,  [this  volume] 
impressively  combines  traditional  forms  with 
^asslty’s  Inaages  tie  together 

contr'^tsJ’*'^R!%^Spe'?tor  ®  ^  ^^"1® 

Sat  R  60:39  P  11  ’67  lOOw 

F  a  strang'e  poet,  neo-classic 
P'-^a^hysical,  dead  serious  and  madly  com¬ 
ical,  oid-fasliioned  and  as  modern  as  next  week 
.  .  ..  Line,  poems]  wander  in  subiect  from  the 
South  Africa  to  the  American  South 
or  tliat  timeless  realm  of  old  movies.  .  At 
HFJk®  PA®  Po®?^  seems  square  and  staid, '  but 
more  often  he  is  another  figure  with  too  manv 
?'?®~?Af®'?^8,*hose  odd.  This  is  an  upsetting  bool^ 
A11  It  is  loose  and  lively, 

toward  better  orls.’^°°‘^ 

Va  Q  R  43:cxiv  summer  ’67  120w 

ImVoi 

The  author  of  Queen  of  Prance  (BRD  19671  n 
hioffrphy  of  Marie  Antoinitte  here  gills  t 
pictime  of  Josephine  the  woman  the  empress 
Inlx  ®  (Library  J)'  BiblloShy: 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Gliozzo 

Best  Sell  27:383  Ja  1 ’68  600w 

is  an  excellent  work.  Written  In 
rotation  giy6ii-Ca™ot  his 

^  DioRrapher,  .  rif  ©■iTrAai  « 

Judali^'lSn'^^'  InteresS^r^a.*’- 

_  Library  J  92:2916  S  1  ’67  150w 
venttanally  ^enough®  Josephine  con- 

Sa"™”  t'o”  'abuta? 

nosstoe  acoom,iVV““ft“T 
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ality  more  than  her  fate  commands  our  Inter¬ 
est.  .  .  .  [Castelot]  also  manages  to  expose  the 
extraordinary  workings  of  Napoleon's  mind 
from  time  to  time  and,  in  the  early  chapters, 
to  convey  the  mood  of  a  revolutionary  society 
after  the  passing  of  the  storm.  His  judicious 
combination  of  narrative  and  documentation 
proceeds  smoothly,  unsullied  by  explanatory 
footnotes  [which]  .  .  .  may  prove  a  mixed 
blessing  to  an  American  audience.  .  .  .  We 
read  [this]  biography  with  pleasure,  discover¬ 
ing  in  it  a  woman  who  could  as  easily  be  the 
creation  of  Colette  as  the  creature  of  history  or 
legend.”  J.  K.  Davison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p88  N  19  ’67  800w 


CASTLE,  E.  B.  Growing  up  in  East  Africa. 
272p  $4.80  Oxford 

370.967  Education — ^Africa.  East.  States, 
New — Education.  Africa,  East — Social  con¬ 
ditions  66-71478 

This  is  a  “discussion  of  educational  policy 
in  East  Africa,  first  in  .  .  .  terms  of  manpower 
surveys  and  the  output  of  different  types  of 
school,  and  then  in  terms  of  the  purpose,  form 
and  quality  of  education.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
was  visiting  Professor  of  Education  at  Makerere 
University  College,  Uganda,  from  1961  until 
1965,  and  Chairman  of  the  Uganda  Education 
Commission  in  1963.”  (Economist)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Parts  I  and  II  of  a  five-part  book  describe 
the  land  and  people  with  special  emphasis  on 
family  life,  sex  relationships,  and  tribal  cus¬ 
toms.  These  prepare  us  for  understanding 
the  existing  resources  and  present  school  facil¬ 
ities  which  range  from  excellent  to  very  pwr. 
They  seem  to  varj'  with  the  quality  of  teacher 
education,  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
in  the  book.  Part  V  shows  how  the  values  of 
Western  civilization  Imparted  by  the.  mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers  often  conflict  with  tribal 
customs  thus  creating  problems  that  interfere 
with  educational  progress.  Castle  recomm^ds 
principles  for  synthesizing  the  best  elements  of 
African  and  Western  culture.  [This  is  a] 
more  complete  treatment  of  Africa  s  edi^- 
tional  needs  than  is  found  in  [K.  W.] 

Bigelow’s  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Africa  [BRD  19651..  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  comparative  education,  sociology,  and 
general  reading.”  _ 

Choice  3:933  D  ’66  170w 

“Professor  Castle  has  strong  views  on 
two  problems  of  especial  Interest.  The 
first  is  whether  governments  should  atternpt 
to  introduce  universal  primary  education 
quickly.  .  .  .  [The  second]  is  how  best  to 
equip  the  majority  of  childr^  for  a.  life  in 
agriculturo.  .  .  .  [Professor  Castle]  does  riot 
believe  that  vocational  education  of  any  kind 
in  primary  schools  would  have  a  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  on  children.  .  .  [He  seems]  to  be 

thinking  of  primary  education  as,  first  and 
foremost,  laying  the  foundation  for  secondary 
education,  and  as  being  education  of  a  fairly 
narrow  age-group  up  to  twelve  years  or  so; 
one  wonders  whether  his  arguments  are  r^lly 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  East  African 
primary  school  children,  who  will  receive  no 
further  formal  education,  and  who  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  twelve  years  old  when 
they  leave.  Altogether  this  Is  a  stimulating 
book  Many  of  the  topics  discussed,  such  as 
language  teaching  and  co-education,  ^e  of 
general  interest,  but  the  author’s  contusions 
are  always  of  direct  relevance  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  East  Afri^.’’  -noTr, 
Economist  221:578  N  5  66  600w 

“In  the  course  of  his  duties  [the  author] 
studied  the  parallei  institutions  in  Kenya  and 
Tanmnia  also,  ...  so  that  alAough  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  book  are  b^ed  principally  on 
Uganda  they  are  also  valid  for  the  rest  of 
English-speaking  East  Africa.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  supreme  qualifications  of  a  pod 
heart  and  a  warmly  sympathetic  approach  to 
the  p.-ob|™  __„,^Afr.oa„,j|duca.lon. 


CATHARINA  VAN  KLEEF, 
derlaud.  See  Catherine  of 
of  Gelderland 


Duchess  of  Gel- 
Cleves,  Duchess 


CATHERALL,  ARTHUR.  A  pbra  came  to 
drink:  il.  by  John  Schoenherr.  128p  $3.50 
Dutton 

Zebras — Stories  .  67-20123 

“From  his  own  observations  of  wildlife  on  the 
African  plains,  [the  author]  dramatizes  scenes 


in  which  a  zebra  mare  and  h®*"  newpm  fo^ 
face  lions,  jackals,  hyenas,  and  p^clmrs. 
(Horn  Bk)  “Grades  five  to  six.  (Dibrary  J) 

Reviewed  by  Ethel  Jppsp 

Book  World  plO  D  31  67  130w 

"[This]  is  genuinely  worth  reading,  altooup 
it  is  blemished  here  and  there  by  anthropo¬ 
morphic  foolishness.”  ^  Birmingti^i 

Commonweal  87:180  N  10  67  40w 
“In  clear,  direct  writing,  but  without  the 
rich  atmosphere  of  C^iUot's  African  j^^e  teles 
[Elephant  Road,  BRD  1961;  I  of  ana,  BRD  1962], 
the  predicaments  of  the  weaker  &na  the  hunt¬ 
ing  urges  of  the  larger  animals  reveal  the 
savagely  of  the  wild.  Superbly  detailed  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  animals  and  the  terrain, 
the  migratory  beasts  escape  to  rainy  pounds 
in  the  north  enhance  the  r^lty.  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:692  O  '67  lOOw 
“[This  story]  upholds  Mr.  Cather^’s  repute- 
tlon  as  an  imaginative  writer.  .  .  .  Bva-amg  the 
tedium  that  threatens  writers  descnblng  a 
series  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  [he]  exhibits  an 
impressive  ability  to  visualize  the  unusual  and 
tlien  to  make  it  credible.  There  are  faults  of 
style,  however,  as  when  the  zebra  Is  said  to 
have  ‘looked  like  an  animal  ballet  dancer. 
Nonetheless,  children  won’t  want  to  miss  tM 
gallant  action  in  CatheraU’s  latest.  J.  C. 

Thomson^^^^^^^  J  92:2648  J1  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  p454  My  25  '67  60w 


CATHERINE  of  CLEVES,  Duchess  of  Gel¬ 
derland.  The  hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves. 
See  Plummer.  J. 


The  CATHOLIC  encyclopedia  for  school  and 
home.  12v  il  col  11  maps  $169.60  McGraw 

031  Catholic  Church— Dictionaries— Juvenile 
literature  Theology — Dictionaries — Juvenile 
literature.  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries— 
Juvenile  literature  65-20114 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carroll 

America  116:462  Mr  2o  67  500w 
Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:1107  J1  1  ’67  2500w 


Reviewed  by  L.  C.  Powell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2, 


p2  N  5  ’67  300w 


CATTON,  WILLIAM  R.  From  animistic  to  na¬ 
turalistic  sociology  [by]  William  R.  Catton, 
Jr.  364p  11  $8.95  McGraw 
301.01  Sociology — Research  65-28232 

“Combining  philosophical  and  empirical  pct- 
spective;  [the  author]  attempts  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  naturalistic  sociology  ^  contrasted 
with  animistic  sociological  approaches.  Natural¬ 
ism,  which  he  prefers,  is  characterized  by  a 
commitment  to  data;  a  tenipor^  priority  of 
causes;  the  axiom  of  inertia;  and  the  assump- 
tlon  that  change  can  only  be  caused  by  some¬ 
thing  that  undergoes  change  itself.  He  reviews 
and  assesses  competing  approaches,  and  critical¬ 
ly  assesses  functionalism.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Subject  index.  Name  index. 

“Professor  Catton’s  book  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  in  sociological  theory. 
Sometimes  he  takes  outdated  ideas  .too  seri¬ 
ously  and  spends  too  much  space  refuting  them. 
But  he  also  frequently  lays  bare  muddles  of 
a  less  obvious  nature.”  Bo  Anderson 
Am  Soc  R  32:826  O  '67  900w 
“[This  book]  is  the  latest  defense  of  posi¬ 
tivistic  social  theory  'f  the  Dodd -Eundberg 
variety  against  the  ancient  attractions  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  ...  It  is  only  fair  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  Catton’s  book  in  terms  of  his  own 
criteria — degree  of  removal  from  common  sense. 
Most  books  on  sociology  are  filled  with  accounts 
of  social  phenomena  such  as  social  persons, 
roles,  institutions  and  organizations— -religions, 
bureaucracies,  political  parties,  and  work¬ 
groups — and  communities.  .  .  .  Common  sense 
suggests  that  Catton’s  study  would  also  deal 
with  such  phenomena.  On  this  score  Catton  s 
performance  lives  up  to  the  highest  natural¬ 
istic’  expectations — such  social  phenomena  are 
almost  completely  absent  from  his  pages.  Rather 
he  proposes  to  reason  directly  from  propositions 
based  on  physical  science  models  to  human 
value  behavior.  ...  By  his  own  standards. 
Catton’s  book  Is  extraordinarily  successful.  In 
Its  pages  common  sense  suffers-  a  staggering 
defeat.”  Don  Martlndale  . 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:247  My  67  900w 
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CATTON,  W.  R. — Continued 

“An  important  study  reflecting  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  care.  .  .  .  This  book  lends  clarity 
to  many  of  the  most  important  issues  racing 
sociological  science  and  can  contribute  much  to 
the  development  of  the  fleld  if  it  is  widely  read. 
For  that  reason  it  belongs  in  most  libraries.  It 
is  unique  as  a  text  by  a  sociologist  and  as  such 
can  be  thought  of  as  in  the  category  of  books 
like  L.  Gross’  Symposium  on  Sociological  The¬ 
ory  IBRD  1960,  which]  are,  however,  edited 
works  hardly  to  be  compared  with  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Excellent  bibliography  (in  footnotes); 
good  subiect  and  name  indices.” 

Choice  4:351  My  ’67  200w 


CATULLUS,  GAIUS  VALERIUS.  The  poetry  of 
Catullus:  tr.  by  C.  H.  Sisson;  with  the  com¬ 
plete  Latin  text.  187p  $6  Orion 

874  66-26543 

The  translator,  a  British  poet,  says  “I  have 
generally  followed  the  Loeb  text,  and  in  all 
cases  the  numbering  of  that  edition.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  jump  from  XVII  to  XXI.”  (Ack¬ 
nowledgment) 


“In  the  short  lyrics  and  epigrams  Sisson  has 
many  good  turns  of  phrase,  and  he  presents 
the  basic  sense  and  structure  of  the  poems  ad¬ 
equately.  His  greatest  success  is  with  the  long 
poems,  which  in  some  ways  pose  a  greater 
challenge.  The  Atthis,  the  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
and  the  Lock  of  Berenice  are  especially  well 
done.  In  the  Look,  for  instance,  one  can  tell 
that  he  is  translating  Catullus,  not  Callima¬ 
chus.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  college  and  the 
better  high  school  libraries.” 

Choice  4:814  O  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 

“[This]  is  a  superior  book — fair  poetry  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  quite  literal. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  almost  as  dull  as  the  Loeb 
Librai-y  translation.  Earthy  language  does 
not  always  help:  Catullus  was  never  merely 
obscene  without  being  witty;  Mr.  Sisson  often 
IS.  These  translations  share  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Latin  on  facing  pages,  a  con¬ 
venience  absent  from  Frank  Copley’s  Catullus — 
The  Complete  Poetry,  but  this  reviewer  regards 
Mr.  Copley’s  translation  as  far  superior  to  the 
others  so  far  discussed.  .  .  .  The  library 

which  can  afford  but  one  might  choose  this 
one,  but  should  consider.  Mr  Copley’s  Latin- 
less  version.”  J.  IC  Amrhein 

Library  J  92:586  F  1  ’67  190w 
“[The  translator]  succeeds  on  the  whole  in 
avoiding  the  vulgarity  and  insensitivity  which 
mar  so  many  translations.  Nor  does  he  dis¬ 
tort  the  original.  His  versions  are  scholarly. 

.  .  .  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  per¬ 
fect  translation  of  Catullus  has  yet  to  be  made 
Accurate,  clear  and  unpretentious  as  are  the 
versions  of  Mr.  Sisson,  they  miss  the  life  and 
sparkle  and  Intensity  of  the  original.  ...  In 
the  two  marriage  songs,  Mr.  Sisson  does  em¬ 
ploy  fairly  strict  meters  and  it  is  here  I  think, 
that  he  is  most  successful,  particularly  in  the 
song  to  Vinla  and  Manlius,  which  seenis  to  me 
much  the  best  translation  in  the  book.”  Rex 
V  arner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  21  ’67  800w 
Va  Q  R  44:xxii  winter  ’68  160w 


CAUDILL,  REBECCA.  My  Appalachia;  a 

Edward  Wallowitch. 

90p  $4.95  Holt 

3(19.175  Appalachian  Mountains— Social  con¬ 
ditions.  Mountain  life— Southern  States 

66-21620 

“In  this  reminiscence,  [the  author]  takes  a 
nostalgic  look, at  the  Appalachia  of  her  chlld- 
hood.  .  ...  Miss  Caudill  recounts  the  changes 
wrought  in  her  world  by  the  coming  of  the 
mines  and. their  subsequent  exploitation  of  the 
land  and  its  people."  (Library  J) 


Now  that  conservation  is  belatedly  being 
taken  .seriously,  a  book  like  this  is  valuable 
in  pointing  up,  readably  and  at  times 
dramatically,  th©  mindles.s  way  in  which  the 
land  and  the  contamination 
sreat  parts  of  the 
a  shambles;  and  simultaneously  in  sug¬ 
gesting  dispassionately  what  can  be  done  to 

degradation  in  these 
wastelands  which,  within  Ilyins'  memory,  were 
^^^oor  paradises.  .  .  •  iV^r,  "Wallowitch*®!  nn  — 
captioned  photographs  .  .  .  are  moving  enough 
Us  Now  Praise  Famohs 
I960].”  Jean^'staffofd®® 

Book  Week  pl2  D  IS  '66  1200w 


“[Miss  Caudill’s]  compelling  narrative  is  ei^ 
hanced  by  beautiful,  delicate  imagery  which 
vividly  brings  to  life  her  beloved  mountains 
and  youthful  remembrances.  Black-and-white 
full-page  photographs  by  Edward  Wallowitch 
help  to  make  this  an  unusually  attractive  book. 
Essential  for  public  libraries  in  the  Appalachian 
states  and  highly  recommended  for  all  others, 
Suzanne  Lennon  ^ 

Library  J  92:106  Ja  1  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Scherman 
M  V  Timps  Rk  R  D 


•Ctii  torx-m 


CAUFIELD,  DON.  The  incredible  detectives,  .by 
Don  and  Joan  Caufleld:  pictures  by  Kiyo 
Komoda.  75p  $2.95;  to  libs  and  schools  $2.93 
Harper 

Animals — Stories  66-8332 


“When  Davy  Morrison' is  kidnapped  from  .the 
Egyptian  room  of  the  museum,  his  pets  im¬ 
mediately  turn  detective  and  solve  the  ca.se. 
Reginald,  the  English  bulldog,  sniffs  out  the 
scent  of  the  captors:  Madame  Chang,  the  Sia¬ 
mese  cat,  claws  them,  and  Hennessy,  the  pet 
crow,  pecks  them  and  cries  ‘What  fun.’  ”  . (Li¬ 
brary  J)  “Ages  seven  to  eleven.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Horn  Bk  42:708  D  ’66  170w 
“[This]  story  reads  like  a  bad  imitation  of 
Freddy  the  Dective  [by  Walter  RoUin  Brooks, 
BRD  1932].”  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:5771  N  15  ’66  80w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  D  18  ’66  180w 
“Were  the  authors’  tongues  less  firmly  In 
their  cheeks,  this  might  be  just  another  story 
in  which  bumbling  adults  fail  where  lesser  fry 
succeed.  .  .  .  The  animals  are  nicely  character¬ 
ized;  the  bulldog,  for  example,  is  a  caricature 
of  a  pompous  Englishman,  and  the  cat  is  a 
supercilious  and  intuitive  Siamese.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  50:46  Ja  28  ’67  150w 


CAUFIELD,  JOAN,  jt.  auth.  The  incredible  de¬ 
tectives.  See  Caufield,  D. 


CAUTE,  DAVID.  The  Left  in  Europe  since  1789. 
254p  il  col  il  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  McGraw 
335.0094  Socialism — History.  Communism — 
Histoi-y.  Europe — History — 1789-1900.  Europe 
— History — 20th  century  64-66177 

A  “Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  .  .  . 
[examines  the]  parallels  and  contradictions  that 
have  marked  the  history  of  left-wing  move¬ 
ments  in  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution. 
.  .  .  He  defines  the  Left  in  terms  of  popular 
sovereignty.  .  .  .  [He]  describes  the  rise  of  the 
Left  in  various  European  countries,  .  .  .  ex¬ 
amining  the  development  of  revolutions  and 
the  causes  for  their  success  or  failure.  .  .  .  The 
final  section  is  devoted  to  ‘the  sociology  of  the 
Left.’  ”  (Social  Studies)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘  It  is  not  at  all  clear  for  what  audience  this 
little  volume  was  Intended:  surely  not  for  col¬ 
lege  students  or  informed  readers,  who  will  find 
it  to  be  a  grab  bag  of  names,  events,  and  gen¬ 
eralizations;  surely  not  for  the  general  reader 
who  will  be  at  best  puzzled  and  at  worst  mis¬ 
informed.  Caute,  author  of  the  splendid  study 
Communism  and  the  French  Intellectuals  [BRD 
1964]  attempts  to  assess  the  nature  and  role  of 
the  ‘Left’  m  terms  of  critical  questions,  .  .  . 
[but]  the  product  is  repetitive,  superficial,  and 
occasionally  misleading:  confusion  is  the  rule 
when  new  personalities  are  introduced  as  if 
they  were  old  acquaintances.  The  book’s  only 
visible  asset  is  Its  Illustrations,  which  are,  un¬ 
happily,  a.ccompanied  by  va.pld  captions.” 

Choice  3:563  S  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Roberts 

Engl  Hist  R  82:418  Ap  '67  650w 
‘"There  is  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  one  ought  to  attempt  a  single  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  European  l.eft  since  1789.  as  Caute 

"^^at  Left  is  [Caute] 
talking  about?  Nowhere  does  Ihe]  make  clear 
his  criteria  of  selection.  ,  .  .  [Although]  there 
IS  much  of  value  in  this  book,  both  for  students 
and  the  general  reader,  [for]  Caute  efflcient- 
y  ?-  t'^hole  series  of  bourgeois  mvths 

about  the  destructive  nature  of  revolution  ‘and 
the  meaning  of  terror  and  dictatorship,  [and] 
accounts  are  generally  reliable, 
good  part  of  the  book  is  viti¬ 
ated  by  an  anti-Communist  and  anti-Soviet  bias 
tliat  sometimes  goes  beyond  reasonable  limits  ” 
J.  J.  ivaplow 

Nation  202:784  Je  27  ’66  1300w 
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Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  71:300  Mr  4  ’66  960w 
“The  polarization  of  'Right'  and  ‘Left,’  a 
product  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  become 
a  fundamental  cleavage  in  modern  history,  and 
merits  continued  examination.  This  book  is  a 
decidedly  valuable  contribution  to  the  expanding 
literature  in  the  field.  Well-planned,  tightly  or¬ 
ganized.  written  in  attractive  style,  it  gives  in 
summary  fashion  the  most  important  elements 
of  definition,  ends  and  means,  and  the  balance 
sheet.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  an  im¬ 
portant  subject.  .  .  .  Although  the  author  does 
devote  a  chapter  to  ‘Nationalism  and  Inter¬ 
nationalism,’  it  is  far  too  brief  in  its  analysis. 
The  author  is  correct  in  his  view  that  the  inter¬ 
nationalism  of  the  Left  dissolves  into  dust  on 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence: 
he  would  have  done  well  to  have  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nationalism  to  which  advocates  of 
the  Left  were  susceptible.’’  L.  L.  Snyder 
Social  Studies  58:276  N  ’67  420w 


“The  growth  of  Socialism,  and  of  Marxism  in 
particular,  cannot  be  explained  simply,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  centrally,  in  terms  of  an  extension  of 
popular  sovereignty  into  the  economic  sphere; 
this  is  to  raise  as  many  devils  as  it  casts  out. 
.  .  .  The  book  reads  best,  in  fact,  as  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Left,  in 
terms  of  a  selective  and  sometimes  idiosyncratic 
interpretation  of  the  recent  past.  In  the  end,  one 
is  left  wondering  in  what  way  Mr.  Caute’s  se¬ 
lection  is  more  effective  than  many  of  those  he 
dismisses.  An  unexpected  success  is  his  concrete 
and  particular  anatomy  of  revolution.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Caute’s  essay  is  supported  by  a  magnificent  set 
of  Illustrations,  cartoons,  drawings,  portraits 
and  photographs,  some  in  colour  and  all  in  rev¬ 
olutionary  abundance.  The  best  short  collection 
available,  it  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.” 

TLS  p994  N  3  ’66  550w 


CAVAN,  SHERRI.  Liquor  license:  an  ethnog¬ 
raphy  of  bar  behavior.  246p  $6.75  Aldlne 
pub. 

301.5  Drinking  customs.  San  Francisco — 
Hotels,  taverns,  etc.  Human  relations 

66-15199 

“This  thesis  for  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  is 
drawn  from  visits  to  100  San  Francisco  bars, 
with  numerous  diary  and  dialog  notes.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  methodology  used  for  this  analysis  of 
permissive  behavior  in  public  drinking  places 
was  primarily  that  of  participant  observation 
.  .  .  Iby]  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
San  Francisco  State  College.  On  many  of 
her  visits,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  .  .  .  For  those  who  have  had  little  first¬ 
hand  experience  inside  bars,  here  is  an  insight¬ 
ful  account,  scientifically  oriented,  as  to  what 
goes  on  there,  along  with  an  analysis  of  the 
customs  which  have  developed.”  N.  S.  Hayner 
Ann  Am  Acad  374:212  N  ’67  550w 
“Here  at  last  is  a  professionally  written 
study  of  contemporary  bar  behavior  m  modern 
metropolitan  areas  that  is  definitive  in  its 
own  right.  Cavan  uses  a  well  polished  technique 
of  dynamic  assessment  to  glean  from  her  ob¬ 
servations  the  generally  unwritten  folkwaj's, 
mores,  and  taboos  of  people  at  play.  Although 
there  is  not  a  lengthy  bibliography,  the  work 
is  well  referenced  with  footnotes  and  excerpts 
from  the  findings  of  other  sociologists  who 
work  in  this  same  area.  The  book  provides  a 
broad  overview  of  the  legal  and  moral  histor¬ 
ical  background  of  bar  behavior  in  a  very 
readable  style.  For  college  and  adult  levels,  it 
is  almost  a  must  for  any  serious  study  of 
modern  man.”  , 

Choice  4:226  Ap  67  120w 
“[This  book]  is  unimaginative  and  stilted: 
it  will  not  Inform  the  reader  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  will  give  a  rather  behavioristic  cede 
of  bar  behavior,  perhaps  unintentionally.  The 
treatment  of  the  pickup  or  sexual  market  place 
bar  seems  wooden;  however,  the  description  of 
defensive  or  in-group  activity  in  home  terri¬ 
tory  (neighborhood)  bars  is  convincing.  I,  was 
reminded  of  the  aimlessness  of  Henry  Miller  s 
books  both  in  the  structure  of  this  one  and 
in  the  life  described.”  John  Montgomery 
Library  J  91:5635  N  15  ’66  IlOw 


CAVENDISH,  RICHARD.  The  black  arts.  373p 
$6.95  Putnam 

133.4  Occult  sciences  67-10950 

A  study  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
of  the  origin,  “theory  and  practice  of  magic  in 
Europe  and  England  .  .  .  [describing]  such 


fields  as  numerology,  Satanism,  astrology, 
chemy  and  ritual  magic.  .  .  .  Directions  are 
given  for  summoning  up  spirits  and  signing 
pacts  with  them.  .  .  .  fthe  author  discusses] 
Hebrew,  (jreek,  and  Latin  .  .  •, 
tions  .  .  .  [provides  an]  explanation  of  the  Cab¬ 
ala,  interprets  the  tarot  deck,  and  incudes 
drawings  of  ,  .  .  [some]  magical  symbols. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Richard  Cavendish  [presents  his  materIM] 
...  in  such  a  concise  and  readable  style  that 
the  reader  is  hardly  aware  of  how  inuch 
effort  has  gone  into  this  work  and  hpw  original 
are  many  of  its  ideas  and  interpretations.  .  .  . 
He  has  read  the  most  significant  works  on  tte 
subject,  studied  the  Gnostics,  and  collected 
newspaper  clippings  a%)Ut  black  magic  and 
sorcery  in  our  time.  Cavendish  neither  con¬ 
firms  nor  denies  the  forces  he  describes,  but 
he  does  discreetly  hint  that  toere  may  be  a 
kernel  of  truth  in  the  magicians’  fantastic 
assertions.”  I.  B.  Singer  nn/i™ 

Book  Week  pl5  Ap  9  67  llOOw 

“This  nearly  comprehensive  book  .  .  .  is 

neither  patronizing  nor  credulous,  and  [me 
author]  often  illuminates  his  material  wim 
flashes  of  humor  and_  insif^t.  .  .  .  An  ex¬ 
cellent  book  on  a  subject  officially  disapproved 
but  nevertheless  in  constant  demand.  ’  A.  W. 

Gardner  j  92:1841  My  1  ’67  150w 

New  Yorker  43:108  Je  24  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:66  Ag  21  67  470w 


CAYEUX,  DAISY  KAMENKA,  See  Olivier,  D. 


CECCHERINI,  SILVANO.  The  transfer:  tr. 

from,  the  Italian  by  Isabel  Quigly.  239p  $6 

Braziller  66-20533 

An  autobiographical  novel,  written  while  the 
author  was  a  long-term  prisoner  in  Italy.  The 
story  is  set  in  the  summer  of  1961.  The  events 
“take  place  almost  entirely  in  the  prison  rail¬ 
way  coach  that  bears  its  protagonist,  an  Italian 
convict  named  Olgi  Valnisi,  from  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Civitavecchia  to  his  new  place  of  con¬ 
finement  at  Saluzzo.  Not  much  happens  on 
the  long,  stifling  trip,  save  that  Olgi  meets 
and  talks  briefly  with  a  seemingly  endless  pro¬ 
cession  of  fellow  prisoners  who  are  also  being 
transferred  and  who  board  the  tralii  imaer 
PTuard,  ride  with  him  as  far  as  meir  destina- 
tions.  and  are  then  herded  off.  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  V.  R.  YanRelll 

Best  Sell  26:405  F  15  67  600w 
Choice  4:841  O  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Helney  .  n 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  11  67 
470w 

“The  story  tells  how  a  man,  resigned  to  ex¬ 
treme  hardsnip,  learns  to  find  compensation  in 
the  simplest  things  of  .life,  in  glunpses  of  the 
outer  world,  in  brief  friendships,  and  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  prose  is  as  barren  of  ornament  as  me 
plot  is  of  incident.  In  1963  Silvano  Ceccerini 
won  the  Prato  award  for  The^  Transfer  and, 
more  importantly,  his  freedom.  His  novel  is  an 
appropriate  addition  to  most  public  and  col¬ 
lege  library  collections.”  Dorothy  Curley 
lege  J  92:791  p  15  >67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:136  J1  22  66  170w 

“In  an  intricate  but  amazingly  skillful  coun¬ 
terpoint  Ceccherini  conjures  up  a  complex  vi¬ 
sion  which  encompasses  not  only  his  own 
tragic  experience  and  that  of  his  motley  com¬ 
panions,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  life  itself  as 
it  appears  in  its  everyday  realities  to  men  who 
will  henceforth  be  deprived  of  both  its  nor¬ 
mal  pleasures  and  pains.  In  the  bargain  one 
gets  a  picture  In  depth  of  the  inequities  of  the 
law’  as  it  is  applied  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  to  the  poor  and  friendless.  But  above  all, 
in  its  objective  serenity — sparked  by  a  graphi.a 
bawdy,  masculine  humor — this  novel,  is  a  vivid 
and  convincing  document  of  man’s  infinite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  endurance  and  his  equally  limitless 
ability  to  adjust  to  the  gratuitous  brutalities 
in  store  for  him.”  Helene  Cantarella 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  18  ‘67  660w 

“Despite  Its  old-fashioned  and  awkwardly 
homemade  narrative  style,  despite  all  its  cliches 
and  gaseous  banalities.  The  Transfer  manifeMs 
a  storytelling  skill  that  somehow  draws  the 
reader  forward  from  page  to  page.  Im  gallery 
of  convicts — the  bestial,  the  contrite,  the  jovial, 
the  callous,  the  mad — is  sketched  with  econo- 
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CECCHERINI,  SILVANO — Continued 
my  and  with  a  sometimes  memorable  vivid¬ 
ness:  OlKi’s  train  journey  transforms  itself, 
with  minimal  triteness,  into  a  kind  of  meta¬ 
phor  for  man’s  condition  in  general:  and  there 
are  numerous  passages  that  glow  with  an  em¬ 
bracing  compassion  for  the  injured  and  out¬ 
cast.  In  particular,  Olgi’s  death  his  ‘transla¬ 
tion,’  as  is  suggested  by  the  book  s  original 
title,  (ka  Traduzione)  becomes,  most  moving, 
especially  when  confronted,  within  the  contexts 
and  pressures  of  the  entire  novel.  .  .  .  The 
Hugo  of  Les  Misdrables,  the  Tolstoy  of  Resur¬ 
rection,  might  have  set  down  those  words — a 
fact  that  helps  to  explain  both  their  sentimen¬ 
tal  weakness  and  their  simple  strength.”  R.  L. 
Stilwell 

Sat  R  60:54  F  25  ’67  850w 


TLS  p620  Jl  14  ’66  650w 
Va  Q  R  43:lviii  spring 


’67  ISOw 


CELL,  EDWARD,  ed.  Religion  and  contempo¬ 
rary  western  culture;  selected  readings.  399p 
pi  $7.95  Abingdon 

261  Theology  67-14980 

“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present,  at  an  in¬ 
troductory  level,  leading  theories  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  culture  and  to  show  their 
application  to  specific  areas  of  contemporary 
Western  culture.”  (Pref)  First  “the  editor  re¬ 
views  the  current  religious  climate  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  further  discussion.  Section  two  pre¬ 
sents  selections  from  nine  writers  that  set  forth 
their  own  theories  as  to  the  relation  of  religion 
and  culture.  The  last  six  sections  are  readings 
that  relate  religion  to  specific  areas  of  culture.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexes  of  names  and  of  specific  areas  of  culture. 


‘Intended  for  an  introductory  undergraduate 
course,  these  readings  cover  a  wider  range  than 
most  comparable  anthologies,  including  the  re¬ 
lation  of  religion  to  art,  .  .  .  literature,  philos¬ 
ophy,  psychotherapy,  science,  and  politics.  The 
selections  generally  represent  between  15  and  25 
pages  (in  many  cases  not  continuous)  of  the 
original  work.  .  .  .  Richard  Niebuhr,  Tillich, 
Brunner,  Peter  Berger,  and  Harvey  Cox  are 
Cell’s  most  frequent  choices;  Freud,  Fromm, 
Sartre,  and  Ayer  are  included  among  religion’s 
critics.  Although  Cell  says  in  his  introductory 
chapter  that  ‘our  religious  thought  seems  to 
have  become,  more  than  anything  else,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Nietzsche’s  proclamation,’  none 
of  the  ‘Death  of  God’  men  are  included.  Jewish 
theologians  are  excluded.  .  .  .  Those  who  find 
anthologies  acceptable  should  certainly  consid¬ 
er  this  one.” 

Choice  4:996  N  '67  180w 
“This  anthology  of  readings  attempts  to  mir¬ 
ror  a  wide  variety  of  religious  Issues  against 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  background  of  ‘cul¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  [The]  collection  shares  the  weak¬ 
nesses.  and  advantages  inherent  in  all  antholo¬ 
gies:  inc9mplete  presentation  of  a  thesis,  but  a 
wide  variety  of  viewpoints  wuthin  a  small  space. 
This  collection  is  suited  for  use  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  textbook,  and  therefore,  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  selectively  for  libraries.”  W  S 
Debenham 

Library  J  92:1494  Ap  1  ’67  120w 


CENDRARS,  BLAISE.  Selected  writings;  ed. 
with  a  critical  introd.  by  Walter  Albert,  and 
with  a  pref.  by  Heniy  Miller.  273p  $5.95  New 
directions 

65-27657 

In  these  selections  from  the  work  of  the 
who  changed  his  name  from 
Fr|ddrick-Louis  Sauser  the  prose  is  in  English 
and  the  verse  in  both  French  and  English. 


Tn  volume  of  well  chosen  excerpts  In 

welcome.  A  particularly  well 
introduction  serves  to  indicate  Cendrars’ 
place  in  the  complexities  of  his  generation.  The 
Hanslations  are  conscientiously  literal  for  the 
most  part.  Curiously,  this  seems  to  work  well 
not  only  f^  the  prose  but  for  the  poetry  as 
V*  '  The  literalness  ,  .  .  has  given  manv 

quite  Temarkabl? 

beautiful.  A  must  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:44  Mr  ’67  130w 
“This  [book]  contains  the  challenge  of  a 
maverick,  and  vagabond,  who  went  far  bevond 
th^e  surrealistic  paths  of  Apollinaire.  ...  A 
challenging  text,  indeed:  the  bulk  of  Cendrars’ 
t^sing  taste  of  his  major  prose — 
written  in  the  prose  of  a  poet,’  in  Wallace 
Fowlie  s  phrase.  .  .  .  From  the  earlv  noetrv  of 
‘Easter  in  New  York’  to  the  late  pTOslof^he 


Detonated  Man,’  throughout,  Cendrars  aston¬ 
ishes.  All  major  literature  collections  will  need 
this  volume.”  H.  C,  Burke 


I  S  K  r*vr  _I  QT'KftlQ  "NT  1  ^ 


“Poetry  like  Cendrars’s,  for  aU  its  surfa,ce 
blustery  extroversion,  is  really  very  intimate. 
To  translate  him  successfully,  it  -would  be 
necessary  to  have  either  shared  his  back¬ 
ground  and  his  attitude  toward  it  or  to  be  a 
consummate  actor  able  to  project  oneself 
imaginatively  into  almost  complete  identiflca,- 
tion  with  his  personality.  However,  this  book 
contains  the  French  texts  on  facing  pages,  and 
the  English  is  usually  not  too  far  off  to  serve 
as  a  pony.  The  youngest  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  should  find  Cendrars  stimulating.  It  s 
a  long  time  since  poetry  like  this,  as  good  as 
this,  has  been  written  in  America.”  Kenneth 
Rexroth 

N  Y  Times  Bk‘R  p4  O  9  ’66  1050w 


“Those  who  admire  the  wordy  travel  fan¬ 
tasies  of  Ginsberg  and  Kerouak  would  do  well 
to  read  Cendrars,  who  should  be  a  hero  of  to¬ 
day’s  Beat  wanderers.  Unfortunately  the  New 
Directions  volume  does  Cendrars  something  of 
a  disservice.  The  translations  are  clumsy,  turn¬ 
ing  Cendrars’  already  prosy  line  into  a  kind  of 
suh-prose.  One  also  wonders  why  the  very  long 
and  boring  poem  Panama  or  the  Adventures  of 
My  Seven  Uncles  is  included,  when  its  place 
could  well  have  been  taken  by  a  more  ample 
selection  from  Cendrars’  interesting  prose 
works.  Still  the  volume  is  worthwhile,  if  only 
because  it  gives  access  to  the  French  on  facing 
pages,  and  is,  I  beljeve,  the  only  Cendrars  we 
have  in  print  in  America.”  Paul  Zweig 
Poetry  111:124  N  ’67  400w 


CENTRE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  CULTURAL 
STUDIES.  A  short  history  of  Korea.  2d  ptg 
84p  il  maps  $3  East  West  center  press 
951.9  Korea— History  66-2830 

Originally  “a  booklet  published  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government-General  of  Korea  in  [19371, 
.  .  .  the  volume  contains  ...  [a]  progression  of 
historical  facts  from  Korean  pre-history  to  the 
present.”  (Pacific  Affairs) 


"The  text  is  largely  translation  English.  .  .  . 
An  introductory  note  states  that  ‘some  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  original  that  were  heavily  Japan- 
centered  have  been  omitted  and  corrections 
have  been  made.  Including  an  entirely  new 
chapter  on  the  period  of  Japanese  rule  of  Ko¬ 
rea  up  to  1945.’  A  Japanese  bias  is  still  evi¬ 
dent,  however.  .  .  .  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
introduction  of  Western  secondary  and  higher 
education,  medicine,  electricity,  mining,  etc., 
by  American,  British,  and  Russian  mission¬ 
aries,  government  advisors,  and  businessmen. 
The  extensive  bibliography  is  also  heavily 
weighted  to  Japanese  works.  Useful  only  as  an 
introduction  to  Japanese  scholarship  on  Korea.” 

Choice  2:810  Ja  ’66  150w 
“[This  histoiy]  was  in  1937  a  mediocre,  bu¬ 
reaucratic  compilation ;  it  is  now  also  outdated 
both  in  scholarship  and  in  viewpoint.  .  .  .  Eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  local  and.  Indeed,  most  other 
history  other  than  the  bare  bones  of  reigns, 
political  changes,  wars  and  foreign  relations, 
are  sacrificed;  with  them  go  balance  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  .  .  .  Interpretation  is  shallow  and 
[often  biased!.  .  .  .  Buddhism  is  almost  ig¬ 
nored,  Korea’s  art  and  literature  almost  com¬ 
pletely  so;  the  Sainguk  Sain  and  Samauk  Yusa 
are  not  even  mentioned,  nor  Is  the  influence 
of  Korea  on  Japan.  Instead  there  is  constant 
emphasis  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  Influence.” 
Gregory  Henderson 

Pacific  Affairs  38:393  fall  ’65-wlnter  ’66 
700w 


Remorse:  tr.  from  the 
Italian  by  William  Weaver.  397p  $6.95  Dou¬ 
bleday 

67-10390 

A  novel  set  In  Rome  in  the  early  nineteen- 
sixties  which  “tells  two  parallel  stories.  First, 
in  letters  to  her  childhood  friend  Isabella, 
Francesca  confesses  that  her  seemingly  per- 
.  J’ marriage  to  Guglielmo 
A^taldi,  admired  Resistance  hero  and  director 
of  a  powerful  Rome  newspaper,  is  an  empty 
??-*’,9®-,.She  has  a  lover.  Matteo.  Isabella,  deeply 
^.tholic.  replies  with  horror.  Interwoven  with 
their  correspondence  are  excerpts  from  cne 
a  promising  journalist  on 
Antaldls  staff,  who,  like  Francesca,  has 
reached  a  turning  point  In  his  life.”  (Sat  R) 
Originally  published  in  1964  entitled  Rimorsi. 

“This  is  a  terribly  long  novel,  and  its  sol- 
emnity  is  oppressive.  There  isn’t  a  humorous 
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note  in  it;  consequently,  believing  in  the  real¬ 
ity  of  its  people  becomes  a  strain.  The  effect  is 
one  of  prolonged  flatness,  similar  to  what  one 
might  experience  upon  viewing  the  Peyton 
Place  personalities  at  a  coffee  chat  discussing 
a  night  school  course  in  The  Meaning  of  Life. 
Remorse’  attempts  to  explicate  a  complex 
emotion  and  ends  up  talking  around  it;  actu¬ 
ally  writing  around  it.  Never  does  the  prose 
say  anything,  never  does  it  excite.”  T.  O’Hara 
Best  Sell  26:454  Mr  15  ’67  SlOw 
‘‘Remorse  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  write  an 
18th-century  novel  in  modern  dress.  ...  If 
its  weaknesses  are  those  of  the  18th-century 
(much  artifice  and  little  direct  action),  so  are 
Its  strengths:  the  psychological  analysis  is  pro- 
mund,  the  development  is  subtle,  and  the  plot 
becomes  increasingly  more  complex;  above  all 
[the  book]  affords  many  hours  of  very  plea¬ 
surable  reading.  Smooth  and  precise,  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  excellent.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:536  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  15  '67  ISOw 
‘‘[This]  is  a  roman  fleuve  in  the  grand  tradl- 
dition.  ...  In  Francesca’s  flnal  if  somewhat 
sudden  choice  of  total  commitment,  the  author 
provides  us  with  her  answer  to  the  anguish  of 
the  ‘new’  woman,  corroded  by  ermui  and 
adrift  in  the  complexities  of  her  narcissism. 
.  .  .  The  author,  who  is  one  of  Italy’s  fore¬ 
most  women  novelists  .  .  .  knows  intimately  the 
milieu  she  describes  and  depicts  its  waspish  so¬ 
phistication  with  a  sure  hand.  Although  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  analyst  supreme  of  women  who  play 
cat-and-mouse  games  with  their  ids,  in  the 
present  work  she  Is  at  her  best  In  the  poi'tray- 
al  of  secondary  characters  at  grips  with  issues 
of  real  substance:  a  Jewish  giri  who  has  known 
the  horrors  of  Nazi  death  camps;  men  under 
the  febrile  tensions  of  the  newspaper  world; 
the  ‘existentialist’  intellectuals  of  Roman  lit¬ 
erary  cafe-life.  A  master  stylist.  Alba  de  Cd- 
spedes  has  found  ...  a  translator  who  ad¬ 
mirably  renders  the  special  qualities  of  her 
flowing,  glittering  style.”  Helene  Cantarella 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  F  12  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:191  Mr  11  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Dorrie  Pagones 

Sat  R  60:42  Mr  4  ’67  480w 


CHADWICK,  GEORGE  F.  The  park  and  the 
town:  public  landscape  in  the  I9th  and  20th 
centuries.  388p  pi  maps  $16.60  Praeger 
712  Parks — History.  Landscape  architecture 

66-26019 

“Using  monographs,  primary  texts,  and  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sites,  [the  author] 
describes  the  history  and  importance  of  public 
parks  and  gardens  in  their  urban  setting  since 
the  18th  centm-y.  [He  makes  a]  plea  addressed 
to  student,  layman,  and  practitioner  alike;  be 
more  thoughtful  and  more  comprehensive  in 
developing  the  natural  environment  for  public 
use.  His  treatment  of  historical  examples  and 
his  presentation  (mostly  through  photographs) 
of  recent  work  provide  .  .  .  examples  of  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  stUl  valid  but  often  ig¬ 
nored.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Chadwick]  writes  with  perception  and  au¬ 
thority  on  a  subject  which  before  has  not 
received  comprehensive  treatment.  .  .  .  The 
many  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  new,  sup¬ 
port' and  augment  the  text:  footnotes  are  used 
sparingly  despite  the  scholarly  nature  of  the 
very  readable  work.  Chadwick  stresses  English 
practice,  but  includes  enough  continental  and 
American  flgures  (especially  Olmsted  and  Vaux) 
to  establish  the  broad  argument  which  makes 
this  work  the  first  basic  text  on  the  subject.” 

Choice  4:412  Je  ’67  170w 


“A  scholarly,  thorough,  and  well-documented 
study,  which  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
planners,  architects,  and  landscapers,  but  also 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  study  of  our  total 
environment.”  All een  Prop es 

Library  J  91:5694  N  16  66  130w 


CHADWICK,  HENRY.  Early  Christian  thought 
and  the  classical  tradition:  studies  in  Justin, 
Clement,  and  Origen.  174p  $4  Oxford 
281  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Titus  Flavius 
Clemens).  Justin  Martyr,  Saint.  Origen 
(Origenes  Adamantius)  66-15011 

The  author  “Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford  discusses  the  manner  in  which  three 
early  Christian  fathers  confronted  classical  cul¬ 
ture,  especially  in  its  popular  philosophical 


forms  (the  antagonists  are  Celsus,  Gnostics, 
Neoplatonists,  and  Stoics  for  the  most  part). 
He  stresses  that  the  Christians’  criticism  of 
classical  tradition  was  combined  with  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  humanism.”  (Choice)  These  lec¬ 
tures  are  based  on  the  Hewett  Lectures  of 
1962.  Index. 


“[This]  title  invites  comparison  witli  [C.  N.l 
Cochrane’s  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture 
[BRD  1944]  .  .  .  but  Chadwick  has  a  much 
narrower  focus.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  lectures 
upon  which  the  book  was  based  would  be  a 
more  accurate  description:  Alexandrian  Theol- 
og-y;  a  Reappraisal.  .  .  .  Nearly  60  pages  of 
notes  and  a  careful  index  enrich  the  work. 
Chadwick  treats  difficult  issues  in  lucid  prose 
that  an  upperclassman  should  enjoy.  His  feel 
for  the  crucial  nuance  in  the  complex  debate 
is  noteworthy.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:786  N  ’66  180w 
“There  has  long  been  need  for  a  book  that 
would  deal  in  relatively  short  compass  with  the 
growth  of  tlie  Christian  Platonlst  tradition  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  .  .  .  With  the 
publication  of  Chadwick’s  work,  one  can  assert 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  need 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  a  book  of  unusual 
grace  and  distinction.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  Chadwick’s  book  that  [his]  portrayal 
[of  the  Chi'istian  teachers]  is  an  intellectual 
portrayal  of  men,  and  not  simply  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  patterns  of  ideas.  Chadwick’s  lectures 
are  closely  and  carefully  written.  He  has 
packed  his  chapters  with  a  wealth  of  relevant 
detail,  and  he  writes  with  a  masterly  grasp 
of  the  critical  and  historical  issues  involved  in 
his  subject  matter.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  must  be 
closely  read  by  anyone  who  ventures  to  reflect 
on  the  relation  between  Christian  teaching  and 
philosophical  theology  in  the  era  of  the  early 
church.”  R.  A.  Non-ls 

J  Religion  47:156  Ap  ’67  600w 


CHADWICK,  JOSEPH.  Cowboys  and  cattle 
drives:  il.  by  William  Moyers.  127p  $3.50 
Hawthorn  bks. 

917.8  Cowboys — Juvenile  literature.  Cattle 
trade — The  West — Juvenile  literature 

67-4549 

This  book  covers  “the  life  and  character  of 
the  cowboy  trail  drives  through  Texas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming  and  from  British  Columbia  to 
the  Yukon;  some  famous  cowboys,  such  as 
Nelson  Story,  (Charles  Goodnight,  Bill  Wilson, 
Oliver  Loving,  and  others  are  given  .  .  .  at¬ 
tention.”  (Library  J)  Index.  “Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  shows  sign  of  hasty  writing  and  in¬ 
adequate  research  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Actionizing.  .  .  .  The  wording  of  some  sections 
seems  very  close  to  similar  parts  of  J.  Evette 
Haley’s  Charles  Goodnight:  Cowman  and 
Plainsman  and  Wayne  Card’s  Chisholm  Trail 
[BRD  1954].  There  are  two  inexact  quotations 
from  Goodnight,  incorrect  information  about 
Maverick.  .  .  .  There  are  several  other  books  .  .  . 
which  present  this  material  in  better  and 
more  accurate  form.”  Laurie  Dudley 

Library  J  92:3846  O  15  ’67  120w 
“[This]  is  a  well-written  book.  .  .  .  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  in  the  Eggenhofer  style.” 
Dan  Cushman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p42  My  7  ’67 
40w 


CHADWICK,  NORA  K.  The  druids.  119p  $3.60 
Verry 

299  Druids  and  Druidism  [66-70314] 

A  history  which  begins  “with  a  list  of  ancient 
authorities  who  described  the  Druids.  .  .  . 
[Their]  works  can  be  grouped  into  two  schools: 
the  school  of  Posidonius,  a  Greek  writer  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  followed  by  most  of  the 
Roman  writers ;  and  the  Alexandrian  school, 
probably  begun  in  the  third  century  B.C.  .  ,  . 
Each  chapter  [in  this  book]  Is  devoted  to  a 
group  of  [these]  writers.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Index. 


“Scarcity  of  sources  forces  [the  author]  to 
write  a  work  that  is  more  a  history  of  class¬ 
ical  thought  about  the  Druids  than  a  history 
of  the  Druids  .  .  .  [and]  she  is  careful  in  her 
criticism  of  [the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
But  the  book’s]  .  .  organization,  not  adher¬ 
ing  to  a  chronological  or  topical  pattern,  makes 
for  some  unnecessary  repetition.  ...  It  is  un- 
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CHADWICK,  N.  K. — Continued! 
fortunate  that  this  book  lacks  a  bibliography. 
.  .  .  [Chadwick]  does  present  interesting  new 
views.”  R.  V.  Turner 

Am  Hist  R  72:136  O  ’66  450w 


‘‘Chadwick,  an  authority  on  the  early  Celts 
.  .  .  finds  two  conflicting  views  of  the  duties 
[of  the  Druids],  both  in  her  opinion  deriving 
from  iost  works,  one  pro-Roman  and  anti- 
Celtic,  the  other  more  objective.  The  latter 
view,  in  her  opinion  correct,  presents  the 
Druids  as  primitive  philosophers,  similar  to 
(and  perhaps  influenced  by)  the  Greek  pre- 
Socratics.  Not  all  scholars  will  accept  this 
view.  Index;  notes.  The  book  is  too  complex 
in  its  source-analysis  to  offer  much  to  the 
average  undergraduate.” 

Choice  4:202  Ap  ’67  lOOw 


TLS  p348  Ap  21  ’66  860w 


CHALMERS,  MARY.  Be  good,  Harry:  story 
and  pictures  by  Mary  Chalmers.  32p  J1.95: 
to  libs  &  schools  $2.19  Harper 
Cats — Stories  67-16230 

Harry,  the  cat,  ‘‘drags  a  mountainous  wagon¬ 
load  of  toys  next  door  when  his  mother  leaves 
him  for  an  hour,  and  one  by  one  the  dump 
truck,  dinosaurs,  and  all  his  familiar  posses¬ 
sions  wind  up  in  Mrs.  Brewster’s  hospitable 
lap  during  their  picture-book  reading.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “PrescbooL”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Polly  Goodwin 

Book  World  pl2  D  17  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘The  charm  of  this  sequel  to  Throw  a  Kiss, 
Harry  rests  in  the  completely  childlike  text  and 
the  modest  format  with  expressive  soft-pencil 
drawings  of  kitten,  mother  cat,  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  babysitter.  ...  As  a  happily  recognizable 
experience,  this  little  story  makes  pleasant 
sharing  with  an  individual  preschool  child  or 
two.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:581  O  ’67  90w 
‘‘Mary  Chalmers  is  that  rare  illustrator  who 
can  depict  the  emotions  of  children  in  the 
faces  and  stances  of  baby  animals.  .  .  .  Harry 
is  a  willing  catspaw  for  adults  who  hope  to 
help  Uttle  children  laugh  away  their  fears.”  J.  C. 
Thomson 

Library  J  92:2643  J1  ’67  80w 
‘‘[This]  is  about  a  little  boy.  .  .  In  Miss 
Chalmer’s  illustrations  the  little  boy  is,  to  be 
sure,  shaped  like  a  little  cat.  The  long  word 
for  this,  children,  is  anthropomorphism.  It  is 
a  bad  thing.”  Richard  Lockridge 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  6  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  O  21  ’67  90w 


CHAMBERS,  LENOIR.  Salt  water  &  printer’s 
mk;  Norfolk  and  its  newspapers,  1865-1965, 
by  Lenoir  Chambers  and  Joseph  E.  Shank: 
with  a  final  chapter  by  Harold  Sugg.  418p  il 
$7.60  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 


071  American  newspapers  66-10208 

This  ‘‘story  of  a  region  and  its  newspapers 
during  the  past  century  .  .  .  [contains  the 
history  of]  the  eleven  newspapers  that  merged 
since  the  Civil  War  into  today’s  Virginian- 
Pilot .  and  Ledger- Star.  ...  [The  authors  also 
describe]  the  growth,  nature,  and  development 
of  the  city.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘Relatively  little  has  been  written  about 
southern  newspaper  history  since  1865:  and  this 
publicMion  ...  is  therefore  the  more  welcome. 
•  •  -....The  principal  shortcomings  of  the  book 
are  its  tendency  occasionally  to  lapse  into  a 
mere  catalog'ue  of  names  of  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  and  a  generally  episodic  treat¬ 
ment  of  Its.  subDect.  .  .  .  The  serious  student  of 
American  journalism  will  look  In  vain  for  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  newspaper  publisher  in  Norfolk 
and  of  the  degree  of  adequacy  with  which  these 
same  newspapers  reflected  in  their  news  col- 
umns  and  editorials  the  changing  world  of  the 
last  hundred  years.”  J.  C.  Andrews 
J  Am  Hist  54:685  D  ’67  400w 
‘■In  their  obviously  well-researched  book,  the 
fascinating  account  of  the  1903 
Wright  Brothere  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  when 
!  proudly  proclaimed  that 
navigation  without  the 
use  of  a  balloon  has  been  solved  at  last.’  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  Southeast  history  collections 
Oliner  excellent  story.”  Stan 

Library  J  92:2777  Ag  '67  lOOw 


‘‘Journalistically  [this  history  is]  not  only 
one  of  success  in  holding  its  readers,  but  also 
one  which  reflects  the  surge,  sweep,  and  imag¬ 
ination  of  [the]  city.  .  .  .  Norfolk  journalism 
has  been  well  served  by  this  study  which 
matches  the  city  and  its  papers  in  its  imagi¬ 
nation  and  intelligence.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clili  autumn  ‘67  80w 


CHAMBERS’S  encyclopaedia:  [managing  eds: 
M.  D.  Law  and  M  Vibart  Dixon],  new  rev 
ed  15v  U  pi  col  pi  maps  $259  Pergamon 
032  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  66-19618 
Addressed  to  the  educated  layman,  this  fifteen- 
volume  encyclopedia  is  arranged  alphabetically 
with  ‘‘a  limited  number  of  long  main  articles, 
a  substantial  number  of  shorter  articles  describ¬ 
ing  in  greater  detail  the  principal  points  of  the 
main  articles  and  a  large  number  of  brief  des¬ 
criptive  entries.  The  whole  is  [indexed  and 
cross-referenced] .  .  .  .  The  illustrations  .  .  . 
comprise  colour  plates,  half-tone  plates  and 
text  drawings,  .  .  .  Volume  XV  contains  an 
atlas  in  full  colour.  .  .  In  addition,  there  are 
several  hundreds  of  black-and-white  maps 
throughout  the  Encyclopaedia,  Illustrating  points 
of  geographical,  economic,  historical  and  ar¬ 
chaeological  Interest.  .  .  .  Bibliographies  include 
the  acknowledged  standard  works  .  .  .  [as  well 
as  later  publications].”  (Pref)  There  is  a  list 
of  contributors:  the  longer  articles  are  generally 
signed.  A  loose-leaf  annual  World  Survey  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  issued.  Map  index  and  gazet¬ 
teer.  Classified  list  of  articles.  General  subject 
index. 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:509  Ja  1  ’68  3950w 


‘‘Size  is  deceiving  because  Chambers’s  is 

fenerally  reliable  and  cogent  in  what  it  says. 

trong  in  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  it 
does  offer  some  highlights  on  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  (especially  from  historical  angles).  Its 
naturally  heavy  British  and  Commonwealth 
emphasis  is  many  times  rewarding  (e.g.  ex¬ 
haustive  articles  on  Coal  and  Australia)  and 
some  times  irrelevant  to  foreign  readers  (e.g. 
English  villages).  Yet  no  other  reference  con¬ 
tains  the  same  offerin.gs.  In  general,  the 
fields  of  economics,  geology,  geography,  and 
history  are  soundly  developed  and  interrelated. 
The  article  length  usually  parallels  Importance. 
Article  bibliographies  when  listed,  are  selec¬ 
tive  and  generally  good,  but  often  vary  in  kind 
(either  a  list  of  original  works,  or  studies  of 
the  subject,  or  a  combination  of  both).  .  .  . 
Some  of  [the]  bibliographies  are  just  too 
old.  .  .  .  Chambers’s  looks  to  the  past  but  it 
remains  an  excellent  encyclopedia  for  all  col¬ 
lege  and  substantial  public  libraries  interested 
in  [encyclopedias]  like  the  Canadiana,  Espasa, 
etc.” 


KJ  0<  llOUw 


‘‘[This]  is  comparable  in  quality  to  the  best 
in  the  three  largest  standard  American  encyc¬ 
lopedias,  but  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
American  researcher  and  student  because  it 
reflects  the  British  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
European  view  of  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge.  No  other  modern  compendium  of 
this  size  in  the  English  language  does  this  so 
well.  .  .  .  This  new  edition  stems  directly  from 
the  edition  published  in  1950  [BRD  1951],  which 
was  reprinted  with  some  changes  In  1955  [BRD 
1957]  and  1959.  [It]  has  retained  very  sizable 
sections — perhaps  too  many — from  those  years, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  new  material. 
'The  editors  and  .  .  .  contributors  are  a  most 
distin^guished  group  of  scholars  and  authorities. 
.  .  .  Ihe  nations  of  the  world,  chemistry,  sculp¬ 
ture,  language  and  other  areas  receive  extended 
weatment,  .  .  .  But  these  are  not  typical  entries. 
Thousands  are  only  a  paragraph  or  two  long. 
•  The  sturdily  bound  and  sewn  volumes  .  .  . 
will  withstand  much  handling.  The  uncoated 
paper  stock  is  satisfactory,  and  the  large  clear 
type  face  is  excellent.  .  .  .  The  bibliographies 
are  too  skimpy,  and  the  .  .  .  illustrations  .  . 
are  not  distinguished,  nor  are  the  .  .  .  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  maps  In  color  in  the 
atlas  section  of  the  last  volume.  The  most 
recent  population  figures  and  other  statistics 
m-e  sometimes  as  old  as  1958  or  1959.  .  .  There 
pronunciation  guide.  .  .  .  The  new 
Chambers  is  hardly  a  successor  to  the  great 
Britannicas  England  used  to  give  us,  but  it 
does  achieve  an  Impressive  inclusiveness.  Most 

h-h  essential  pur- 
^®?*  public  libraries  will  [wel¬ 
come  it],  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:1601  Ap  15  ’67  600w 
‘‘Chambers’s  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It 
lav  ,oh9-llenge  the  Britannica.  Its 

14%  million  words  make  Chambers’s  less  than 
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half  the  EB’s  size,  though  it  is  almost  as  ex¬ 
pensive  The  articles,  written  at  the  adult  level, 
appear  to  be  clear  and  reliable:  but  coverage  is 
a  few  years  less  up  to  date  than  that  of  Amer¬ 
ican  encyclopedias,  even  in  the  British  subject 
areas  with  which  it  is  largely  concerned.  .  .  . 
Though  the  atlas  maps  in  Chambers’s  are  less 
spectacular  in  the  rendering  of  relief,  they  are 
superior  in  the  more  significant  matter  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  there  are  more  of  them;  also,  the  map 
index  includes  data  on  all  important  places. 
The  general  index  is  thorough,  and  a  valuable 
feature  is  the  thirty-eight-page  Classified  List 
of  Articles,  in  which  each  broad  subj'ect  is 
reduced  to  topics  and  subtopics.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  50:46  My  20  ’67  260w 


CHAMOUX,  FRANCOIS.  Greek  art  [tr.  by 
Mary  Ilford  and  Inge  Sonn],  97p  il  col  il  JIO 
N.y.  graphic 

709.38  Art,  Greek  65-21746 

This  volume  in  the  Pallas  Library  of  Art  ser¬ 
ies  presents  ‘‘the  arts  of  Greece  from  the  early 
Mycenaean  to  the  late  Hellenistic  periods. 
Works  illustrated  include  sculpture,  architec- 


professor  - - - - 1 

at  the  Sorbonne,  has  written  .  .  .  notes  for  each 
illustration  and  a  text  which  places  the  works 
of  art  in  context  in  the  development  of  Greek 
thought  and  history.”  (Publisher’s  np^)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  Originaliy  published  in 
French. 

Best  Sell  26:362  Ja  1  ‘67  80w 
‘‘[This]  is  essentially  a  collection  of  plates. 
Half  the  illustrations  are  in  the  current  fash¬ 
ion:  glamorous  and  overwrought  in  color  (the 
other  half  are  in  workmanlike  black-and- 
white)  :  about  a  third  of  the  objects  represented 
are  in  French  collections — modern  photographs 
of  these  may,  just  possibly,  justify  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  Chamoux’s  text  is  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  rhetorical,  of  no  interest  to  students. 

Choice  4:280  My  ’67  80w 

“The  text  is  most  lucid  and  coherent.  .  .  . 
Throughout,  Professor  Chamoux  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  intimate  relationship  between  Greek 
daily  life  and  artistic  works  produced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  Greek  community.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  which  he  gives  to  artisans  and  their  mas¬ 
terpieces  is  one  too  often  forgotten  or  ignored 
by  scholars  specializing  in  the  aesthetic  ap¬ 
proach.  In  addition  he  makes  very  wise  use  of 
pertinent  archaeological  information.  The  cap¬ 
tions  provided  for  the  illustrations  are  them¬ 
selves  so  complete  that  they  provide  an  excel¬ 
lent  summary  of  the  text.  .  .  .  As  a  nm^  at¬ 
tractive  and  scholarly  short  summary  of  Greek 
art  this  volume  is  highly  recommended.  K.  D. 

Matthews,|^^^  World  60:299  Mr  ’67  180w 

“[In  this  book]  the  text,  the  magnificent  full- 
page  color  plates,  and  the  explanatory  notes 
by  a  widely  known  French  classical  scholar 
present  the  full  range  of  Hellenic  life  and 
thought  as  reflected  in  the  products  of  the  rna- 
jor  and  the  minor  arts.  Although  he  includes 
such  famous  sculptures  as  the  Acropolis  maid¬ 
ens,  the  Charioteer,  the  Poseidon  of  Artemisi- 
um  .  .  .  this  selection  will  be  very  Wellcome  as 
a  complement  to  previous  books  on  Greek  art 
which  center  around  the  better-known  works. 

F.  M.  92:766  F  16  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Goldman 

Natur  Hist  76:77  Ag  '67  240w 

CHANDLER,  DAVID  G.  The  campaigns  of  Na¬ 
poleon  [maps  and  diagrams  drawn  by  bheiia 
Waters  from  sketches  prepared  by  the  au¬ 
thor].  1172p  $17.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

940.27  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French 
France — History,  Military  66-129(0 

For  descriptive  note,  revi^  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  bv  J.  R.  Eltin^ 

Keviewea^D:^j,^  r  72:994  Ap  '67  400w 

Choice  4:82  Mr  '67  140w 
Economist  222:832  Mr  4  ’67  420w 

CHANDRASEKHAR,  ^S.  American  aid  ^d 
India’s  economic  development.  243p  $6.o0 

^Praeff  er 

338.9  Economic  assistance.  India — ^Ewnpmic 
conditions  65-24722 

This  “book  examines  the  allocatlra  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  among  various  sectors  of  the  economy: 


industry,  agriculture,  health  programs,  com¬ 
munications  and  transport.  It  also  has  a 
chapter  on  private  aid  from  v^ious  American 
foundations,  church  groups  and  others.  (Am 
Pol  S'ci  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Much  is  Included  that  may  be  usrful  to  a 
person  needing*  detailed  factual  material  about 
American  aid.  What  one  misses  is  an  a^^uate 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  aid.  B.  P.  Lamb 
Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1063  D  ’66  220w 
“An  important,  firsthand  account  for  the  lay¬ 
man  of  the  role  of  American  aid  in  Indian 
economic  development  by  an  internationally 
known  sociologist.  Designed  as  a  supplernen- 
tary  text  for  courses  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  a  variety  of  projects  axe  discu^M  and 
then  listed  in  the  appendix.  Included  aJM 
are  statistical  comparisons  of  India  and  ^e 
U.S.  and  of  India  in  1947  and  1961.  ... 
sential  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  U- 
braries.  g.ggg  g  ,gg 

Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Condllffe 

Pacific  Affairs  39:190  spring-summer 
’66  500w  ,  , 

Reviewed  by  Wilfred  Malenteum 

Pol  Scl  Q  81:672  D  ’66  700w 

CHANDRASEKHAR,  S.,  ed.  .Asia’s  population 
problems:  with  a  discussion  of  population 
and  immigration  in  Australia.  311p  $8.60 
Praeger 

301.3  Asia— Population.  Australia— Popula¬ 
tion.  Australia — Immigration  and 
tion  66-21772 

The  countries  dealt  with  in  this  yolunie  of 
says  “are  China,  India,  Japan,  Indonesia,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Malaysia,  Taiwan,  and  Australia.  1 1  h® 
editor]  contributes  an  opening  survey,  of  Asia  s 
population  problems,  assessing  their  dlnie.n- 
sions  and  putting  them  in  their  context— his¬ 
torically,  culturally,  geographically,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Each  chap¬ 
ter  sets  out  the  facts,  the  problems,,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  possible  population  policies.  .  .  . 
Appendixes  contain  demographic  and  economic 
statistics  for  Asia,  Comrnunist  China  s  Mar¬ 
riage  Reform  Law,  .and  the 

gration  Act.”  (Publishers  note)  Chapter,  bib- 
liographiss.  Ind6X6S  of  numos  a,nd  of  subjocts. 


“Chandrasekhar,  outstanding  Indian  .demog¬ 
rapher  who  is  presently  India  s, 

Health,  has  edited  a  very  valuable  reference 
work.  .  .  .  The  demographic  data  are  presented 
in  abundant  and  useful,  tables.  .  .  . 
chapter  is  structured  in  a  soniewhat  different 
way,  the  data  are  arranged  so  that 
seeking  information  on  a  particular  problem 
for  several  countries  can  easily  make  com¬ 
parisons,  However,  in  the  important  chapters 
Sealing  with  China  and  India,  both  written  by 
the  editor,  his  deep  involvement  with  his  sub¬ 
jects  is  obvious.  This  is,,  of  course,  MS9  trae 
about  the  Australians  writing  about  their  im¬ 
migration  PoHcies.’’^  O  ’67  190W 

“[A]  collection  of  readable  ess^ays  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  experts;  .  .  •.  T-  O.  Wilkinson - 

E.  D.  Hawkins,  .  .  ■  I-  Querishi,  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Caldwell.  ..  .  W.  Petereen,  ...  R.  V. 

Horn,  K.  D.  Rivett,  and  A.  I.  C.  Ross.  .  .  . 
Statistics  are  not  as  up-to-date  as  would  be 
desirable,  and  there  are  inconsistencies.  Om 
wonders  whether  trends  gu^sed  at  have  now 
been  confirmed  or  refuted.  The  appeal  is  P^I" 
roarily  to  the  interested  layman  as  opposed  to 

«™os,ap^Yb7ay'r'S':';'8ifM?'l‘lr7“[70w 

CHANG,  CHUNG-LI,  Jt.  auth.  Taiping  rebel¬ 
lion.  See  Michaei.  F. 

CHAPELLE,  HOWARD  I.,  ed.  Columbus’ 
ships.  See  Martinez-Hidalgo,  J.  M. 

chapman,  BRUCE  K.  The  wrong  man  in  uni¬ 
form:  our  unfair  and  obsoleto  draft — ^nd  how 
we  can  replace  it.  (Trident  press  bk)  143p 
$3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

355.2  Military  service.  Compulsory  67-13674 
The  author  has  been  “a  reporter  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald  THbime. 
His  study  covers  the  most  recent  material 
available  on  the  draft,  including  the  ‘report  on 
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CHAPMAN,  B.  K. — Continued 
the  report’  Issued  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  on  June  30,  1966,  and  the  records  of  the 
1966  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
on  the  Selective  Service  System.  In  his  analy¬ 
sis,  [he  reveals]  some  of  the  significant  in¬ 
equities  that  have  developed  in  the  draft  due 
to  the  rapid  Increase  in  population  and  the 
changing  technological  needs  of  the  military. 
[He  proposes]  a  volunteer,  career  military 
force  m  place  of  the  draft.”  (Introd) 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Severe 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  30  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:1048  N  ’67  230w 


[This]  survey  alms  at  developing  arguments 
for  the  basic  changes  [the  author]  advocates. 
He  sees  the  draft  as  not  merely  unfair  and  in¬ 
efficient  but  unnecessary  in  the  limited-war 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  .  .  , 
and  argues  that  the  same  expense  Involved  in 
maintaining  the  draft  could  be  better  used  in 
making  the  military  a  more  attractive  career. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  general  collections.” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:592  F  1  ’67  160w 


This  honest  and  timely  look  at  our  selective 
service  system  illustrates  and  explains  the  in¬ 
equities  and  inefficiencies  that  arise.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  refutes  the  idea  that  the  draft  benefits 
society  through  building  of  character  and  vo¬ 
cational  education,  but  he  does  not  admit  that 
it  discriniinates  against  the  Negro  and  the  poor 
1  •  A  provocative  book  of  immediate  value 

to  students  and  their  parents,” 

Library  J  92:2046  My  16  ’67  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Flacks  and  others 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  Ap  6  ’67  1850w 


tract  too  often  relies  on  Invec- 
author]  raises  many  troubling 
questions  that  demand  answers  from  the  Na- 
tional  Adviso^  Committee  on  Selective  Service, 
which  IS  studying  the  draft.  .  .  .  The  damag¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  draft’s  inequity  and  inem- 
ciency  are  well-stated  in  this  bookf  .  .  .  Chap¬ 
man  dismisses,  perhaps  too  quickly,  the  alter- 
a  national  lottery,  universal  military 
training  and  compulsory  national  service  in 
humanitarian  as  well  as  military  flelds.  That 
leaves  an  entirely  volunteer  army.  .  .  7  Chap- 

nation  can  afford  ft. 
the  ■  shows  that  previous  studies  of 

me  subject  have  been  shoddy  and  cost-esti¬ 
mates  inconclusive.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  a 
healthy  distrust  of  the  Pentagon  and  favors  a 
Congressional  investigation.”  S.  V.  Roberts 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  29  ’67  750w 


CHAPMAN,  HESTER  W.  Privileged  persons- 
Reyn!5^^*’co®”*'^'°®”^'^‘’^  studies.  319p  pi  $6 

France.  Sophie, 
jMnsort  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Hanover.  Mazarin,  Hortense  (Mancinl)  de 

Ailesbury,  Thomas 
Bruce,  2d  Earl  of  66-24568 

personages  who  shared 

SndeT®'lv^boli?'°hp'im  Placing  them] 

mpmsent^'^°^L^ed';:^‘^^tfe  Electrel^s°"*Sophla 
®Ohsi<3erable  odds:  Hortense 
Thim??«  bordering  on  farce;  and 

-Aijssbury,  chlvali-y  and  honour  ” 
(Foreword)  Genealogies.  Bibliographies  Index. 

§®bghtful  book,  beautifully  written 
reevaluated  four  people  of  prlvi^ 
roles  in  Euronean  hi'i^tnrv 

are  obscured  by  their  more  famous^®^^^^^ 

liQ-s  relied  on  older  works 
in  many  colleg-e  libraries  Thf4 

terials  on  the  17th  centu?^ 

Choice  4:894  O  ’67  150w 

can  (Aoose  subjects  or  write  of  them 

Hester®  an^  skill  th^ 

Library  J  92:1474  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Lobdell 

_  Nat  R  19:601  My  30  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  73:625  My  5  ’67  230w 


“[Mrs.  Chapman’s]  knowledge  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  history,  as  previous  readers  of 
her  work  will  recall,  is  both  detailed  and  ac¬ 
curate.  She  approaches  her  subjects  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  her  style  of 
writing  is  never  anything  but  lively  and  reada¬ 
ble.  ...  It  is  the  women  who  lend  themselves 
most  happily  to  the  style  of  presentation  Mrs. 
Chapman  favours,  and  for  this  reason  the 
chapters  on  Hortense  Mancini  and  the  Electress 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  part  of 
the  book.  .  .  .  Although  those  already  familiar 
with  the  Memoirs  [of  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury] 
will  find  little  here  that  is  new,  to  the  general 
reader  nothing  could  be  more  engaging  than 
this  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  genial  of  Cava¬ 
liers.  His  sunny  childhood  is  in  ...  marked 
contrast  to  the  harsh  upbringing  of  Louis  XIII. 

.  .  .  How  far  [Louis’s]  nature  was  warped  by 
[his]  experiences  is  hatd  to  teli.  Certainly  his 
homosexuality  was  more  pronounced  than  this 
account  would  suggest.” 

TLS  plO  N  17  ’66  1300w 


CHAPMAN,  JOHN  L,  Incredible  Los  Angeles. 
271p  il  $6.50  Harper 

917.94  Los  Angeles  67-10277 

The  author,  “a  former  newspaper  man,  .  .  . 
[describes  the  metropolis]  emphasizing  the  so¬ 
cial,  cultural,  economic,  and  problematical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  community  [and  its  relation  to] 
.  .  .  the  neighboring  regions  and  sister-cities.’ 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  26:386  F  1  ’67  430w 
“For  a  contemporary  account  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  this  book  ...  is  essential.  Urbane 
in  its  insights  and  sophisticated  in  its  prose, 
it  captures  the  many  contradictions  which 
swirl  around  the  image  of  the  City  of  the  An¬ 
gels.  Basing  his  report  on  the  extensive  use  of 
current  newspapers  and  periodical  reports  (and 
a  small  selection  of  urban  research  documents) 
and  coupling  these  with  a  cross-section  of  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  representative  residents. 
Mr.  Chapman,  writing  in  reportorial  style, 
graphically  etches  the  good  and  bad  points  .  .  . 
of  the  megapolis  called  Greater  Los  Angeles.” 
D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  91:6100  D  15  ’66  180w 
“[Mr.  Chapman]  has  done  a  lot  of  effective 
leg-work.  The  result,  although  not  styled  as  a 
guidebook,  is  a  veritable  Baedeker  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  sonietimes  overwhelming  In  its  geysers 
of  statistics.  .  .  .  He  undertakes  one  of  the 
first  reasoned  delineations  of  the  Los  Angeles 
ethos.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  has  its  rough  spots. 
Mr.  Chapman  acknowledges — narcotics.  too 

little  public  transportation,  racial  problems. 

•  -i-  accepts  blandly  some  aspects  of  the 
metropolis — its  citizens’  un-clvic  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  materialism,  [and]  its  woeful  lack 
of  an  effective  metropolitan  administration. 

.  .  .  A  section  of  advice  for  people  heading 
for  the  area  cites  possible  living  spots,  costs, 
job  opportunities  and  the  psychological  factor 
01,  Los  ^geles  being  an  acquired  taste.”  Glad¬ 
win  Hill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ja  22  ’67  esow 


CHAPMAN,  JOHN  W.,  jt.  ed.  Equality.  See 
Pennock.  J.  R. 


CHAPPLE,  J.  A.  V.,  The  letters  of  Mrs 
Gaskell.  See  Gaskell.  E.  C.  S. 

TEILHARD  DE.  See  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin.  P. 


Tim  CHARIOTEER  (periodical).  The  Voice  of 
Cyprus.  See  The  Voice  of  Cyprus 

th®*r  afterlife: 

we  dialectics  of  Christian  typology  in  the 
Bible  and  Dante.  288b  $9.50  Cambridge 
^0.6  Bible--Criticlsm.  interpretation,  etc. 
Dante  Alighieri — Criticism,  interpretation 
®t®.  66-18116 

“The  subtitle  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book 
....  An  investigation  into  the  presence  and 
meaning  of  tjmology  in  the  Old  Testamen^t 
^  the  New  .Testament,  and  in  the  Divine 

.book’s  three  parts 
T.“?.  part  begins  with  reference  to  the 

distinction  between  myth  and  history  which 
has  emerged  in  the  work  of  theologians  and 
the^°wnrJ'  religion,  ^d  the  significance  of 
the  word  events  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
Importance  of  the  category  of  history  in  Bib- 
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lical  literature  as  contrasted  with  an  his¬ 
torical  mythic  orientation.”  (Choice!  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Indexes  of  sciiptural  references,  and  of 
names  and  subjects. 


"Definitely  the  most  competent  work  Ur  its 
field  published  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  The  great 
meiit  of  the  book  is  in  how  Charity,  primarily 
a  literary  critic,  has  placed  his  treatment  of 
typology  fuUy  in  the  context  of  the  best  and 
most  recent  Biblical  and  theological  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Scholars  and  college  students  in 
both  religion  and  literature  wiU  find  this  well 
written  book  stimulating  and  enlightening. 
Without  departing  from  a  disciplined  anu 
scholarly  approach  to  his  subject,  Charity  s 
book  hnplies  that  the  distinction  between 
literai’y  criticism  and  Biblical  or  religious  in¬ 
quiry  might  he  merely  academic.  Very  ade¬ 
quate  and  up-to-date  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:972  N  ’67  230w 


‘‘[This]  is  a  work  to  Interest  theologians 
and  philosophers  of  history  as  well  as  readers 
of  Dante.  The  author  is  concerned  to  show 
that  the  science  of  typology  ...  is  of  vital 
relevance  to  the  modern  mind  and  could  serve 
as  a  basis  of  conversation  between  the  Christian 
and  the  humanist.  ...  In  the  field  of  Dante 
studies  this  work  is  no  mere  reconstruction  of 
textual  or  conceptual  analogues.  It  is  in  itself 
a  work  of  typology,  opening  new  and  con¬ 
vincing  perspectives  in  which  the  Bible  and 
the  Commedia  are  shown  in  a  relationship  of 
continuity,  echoes  and  resonances  are  deepened 
and  similarities  are  seen  to  be  sustained  and 
purposeful.” 

TLS  p584  Je  29  ’67  1760w 


CHARLES, 

Knopf 


GERDA,  A  logical  girl.  400p  $5.95 

67-11123 


"Rose  Morgan,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a  plain, 
raw-boned  emotionally  iimnature  twenty-six- 
year-old.  She  is  helping  her  father,  a  rnoody 
Welsh  countryman,  and  her  willful,  vain  sister- 
in-law  to  run  a  small  private  hotel  when  in 
1943  the  arrival  of  foreign  soldiers,  particularly 
the  GI’s,  turns  their  lives  upside  down.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“For  all  the  simplicity  of  Its  title  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  its  plot  [this  novel]  extends  beyond 
the  Introspective,  egocentric  mental  contortims 
of  a  single  individual.  It  is  as  enjoyable  for 
its  colorful  portrait  of  a  small  British  coa.stal 
town  and  its  sympathetic  picture  of  a  world  at 
war  as  it  is  for  Its  account  of  a  young  woman  s 
realistic  struggles  with  herself  and  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  Miss  Charles  adds  further  to  the 
dimension  of  her  book  by  delicately  probing  the 
endless  variations  of  human  relationships.  .  .  . 
Her  style  is  appealing  but  unusual:  long  sen¬ 
tences,  a  slightly  irregular  use  of  cornmas, 
and  a  recurring  thought- within-a-thought  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  occasionally  reminiscent  of 
a  stream-of-consciousness  approach.  She  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  mot  juste,_  a  poet’s  ear  for 
astonishingly  simple  but  precise  metaphor.  For 
400  pages  her  prose  flows,  full  of  the  same 
splendid  energy  and  dignity  which  ultimately 
characterizes  the  entire  mood  of  her  novel. 
Marilyn  Gardner  „  -r, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  67 
48  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Freedman 

Library  J  92:2602  J1  ’67  180w 

"[This  book]  follows  on  Miss  Chaxl^^ 
memorable  earlier  novel,  A  Slanting  Light  [BRD 
1963].  In  that  excellent  work,  her  woman  nar¬ 
rator  called  herself  an  intellectual  Bovary,  a 
new  kind  of  woman.  .  .  .  [Bose  Morgan]  is 
exactly  this  sort  f'f  woman  .  .  .  telling  her 
poignant  story — an  intense  inner  life  masked 
by  a  drab  exterior — from  the  perspective  of 
a  middle-aged  woman  looking  back  on  herself 
as  an  unbelievably  naive.  Incredibly  In¬ 
experienced  26-year-old  adolescent.  Miss  Charles 
is  an  extremely  gifted  writer,  a  writer  of  un¬ 
fashionable  moral  seriousness  and  exceptional 
narrative  power,  but  A  Logical  Girl  is  the  least 
impressive  of  her  three  novels  so  far.  One  can 
take  her  female  protagonist  seriously,,  or  regi^d 
her  as  an  object  for  subtle  satire;  Miss  Charles 
has  not  quite  brought  her  themes  and  characters 
under  the  control  of  her  hard,  unsentimental 

intelligence.”^^  205:317  O  2  ’67  180w 

“The  non- heroine  and  narrator  of  Gerda 
Charles’s  fourth  book.  Rose  Morgan,  is  one  of 
the  most  tiresome  women  fiction  has  produced 
in  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Through  all  her  contact 
with  those  stimulating,  dynamic  American  sol¬ 
diers  (there  is  so  much  flattery  of  Americans. in 
the  novel,  one  is  embarrassed  not  to  recip¬ 


rocate),  through  her  dull  affair  .  •  • 
pattern  of  dream  fancy  and  rude  awak^mg 
treads  monotonously  on.  Here 
tenacious  adolescence  I  have  ever  seen  outside 
of  real  life.  .  .  .  [She]  is  .given,  .besides,  to  in¬ 
sights  of  astounding  banality.  It  is  fiom  watch 
ing  her  arrogant,  manipulative  sister-in-la^ 
for  example,  that  she  first  comes  to  understand 
Hitler.  She  comes  to  understand  him  sey^^ 
times  in  the  book,  in  much  the  same  but 

vehement  way  she  comes  to  understMd  the 
Ultimate  Reasons  for  Wan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  J1  16  67  bUUW 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck  ocnw 
Newsweek  70:85  A.g  14  67  350w 

*01  1  Ctr\tTr 
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CHARMS,  DESIREE  DE.  Smgs  m  collections, 
an  index  [by]  Desiree  de  Charms  &  Paul  b. 
Breed.  588p  $38  Information  service 

784  Songs — Indexes  65-27601 

The  compilers  have  “concentrated  on  an¬ 
thologies  published  between  1940  and  195L 
allowing  a  few  earlier  by  exception.  'The  pri 
mary  interest  is  in  Piano-^cornpamed  solo 
songs  (art.  popular  and  folk)  ^rth  special 
sections  of  carols  and  sea  chanteys  added.  .  .  . 
A  few  imaccompanied  songs  have  gottm  in, 
some  for  more  than  one  voice,  and  tew  ar¬ 
rangements  for  piano  solo.  ...  In  mam 
body  of  tlie  book  composed  songs  £^e  listed 
by  composer,  folk  songs  and  carols  by  coun¬ 
try  of  origin,  sea  chanteys  by. title.  .  .  .  m  me 
main  section  each  song  is  given  a  margin^ 
reference  number’ — 1  to  9493,  in  order  cf 
ing — each  entry  in  the  indexes  refers  to  such  a 
number.*'  (Library  J)  Index  of  all  titles  and 
first  linp.q.  and  index  of  authors. 


“This  extraordinary  reference  tool  supple¬ 
ments  a  variety  of  indices  that  have  appeared 
during  the  past  half  century.  More  than  .20,000 
songs  in  411  collections  have  been  coordinated 
to  establish  9,493  entries:  many  duplira-tes  and 
variants  are  cited  under  a  single  ent^.  An¬ 
thologies  of  opera  arias  and  musicplogicM  ma- 
terial  are  included  here  for  time  in 

so  comprehensive  a  work.  .  .  .  Extremely  com- 
prehensive  and,  on  the  whole,  exceptionally 
well  done:  must  become  a  basic  tool  to  any 
reference  desk  in  the  smallest  public  or  college 
library.  Expensive:  too  many  typographical 
and/or  editorial  errors  and/or  omissions:  care¬ 
less:  yet  invaluable.” 

Choice  3:891  D  ’66  280w 

“A  new  index  has  long  been  needech  not  to 
retire  [The  Song  Index,  by  Minnie  B.  Sears 
and  Phyllis  Crawford.  BRD  J 

is  still  irreplaceable  in  established  libraries 
strong  in  out-of-print  collections)  but  to  sup¬ 
plement  it.  The  compilers  have  not  attempted 
scholarly  research  in  the  field  of  folk  music? 
nevertheless  they  have  brought  to^-ether  miany 
variants  of  the  same  songs,  locating  them  in 
the  country  of  origin.  The  composed  songs 
section  includes  many  perennial  pops  fav¬ 
orites  along  with  art  songs  and  anas.  .  .  . 
Some  omissions  from  the  list  of  songs  rnay.be 
surprising  until  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
onlv  with  anthologies:  no  single  composer 
volumes  are  included.  ’The  typed  pages,  repro¬ 
duced  bv  offset,  are  well  set  up  for  clarity  and 
readabilig.’’^P^L.  Mmer^^  Je  15  ’66  550w 

Reviewed  by^D.^J.g^EPgSte^n 

Reviewed  by  Ellen  Kenny 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:269  D  66 
800w 


3HARYN,  JEROME.  Going  to  Jerusalem:  a 
novel.  ISOp  $4.95  Viking 

67-21890 

“The  Admiral  (whose  wife  is  insane)  and 
lis  epileptic  son  Ivan  operate  an  Aca,demy 
’or  chess  prodigies.  Six-year-old  Van  is  the 
ihampion.  Ivan  and  Van  plan  to^  bedevil  a 
vorld  chess  champion,  a  former  ISazi,  as  he 
•ours  the  United  States.  They  travel  with  a 
jlrcus  of  freaks,  later  joined  by  Van  s  nym- 
ihomanlac  mother.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:246  O  1  ’67  310W 
“To  use  Charyn’s  master  image  of  chess,  'Gp- 
ig  to  Jerusalem’  is  Black  Humor  played  with 
■hite  chessmen — a  dark  game  but  not  witliput 
Ivrical  upbeat.  ...  At  their  ■worst,  [his] 
laracters  are  eccentrics  for  eccentricity  s  sake, 
t  their  best,  they  are  imagination-releasing 
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CHARYN,  JEROME — Continued. 
examples  of  the  infinitely  varied  ways  human 
beings  try  to  fulfill  themselves— the  limitless 
gambits  of  discovery  and  self-discovery.  .  .  . 
Charyn’s  ambition  appears  to  be  to  have  ttera 
play  out  nearly  all  the .  gambits  in  the  Black 
Humor  game  while  avoiding  the  usual  check¬ 
mates  that  despairingly  follow.  It  is  not  c^mn 
that  he  gets  away  with  it.  .  .  .  Though  Goim! 
to  Jerusalem’  finally  lets  the  air  out  of  its 
own  whimsy,  most  of  the  way  the  Humor  in 
it  gives  the  Black  in  it  a  run  for  the  money. 
Charyn  does  not  have  the  heavily  flogging 
gusto  of  a  Barth.  He  has  something  more  con¬ 
vincing:  the  quietly  assured  energies  of  a  inan 
who  obviously  doesn’t  have  to  prove  that  life 
is  more  of  a  pleasure  than  otherwise.  ’  Melvin 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  O  6  ’67 
360w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2803  As  '67  210w 
“This  new  novel  ...  is  so  loaded  with  ex¬ 
plosives  it  ought  to  tick.  It  is  a  splenetic  at¬ 
tack  on  child-parent  relationships.  It  is  also  a 
broadside  against  human  exploitation,  and  a 
brazen  assault  on  ideals  dear  to  the  American 
heart — precocity,  success,  moral  righteousness. 
Unfortunately,  [it]  misses  as  many  targets  as 
it  strikes.  Half  the  time,  its  gallows  humor 
is  out  of  control  and  bizarre  beyond  connection. 
.  .  .  Like  the  rest  of  the  Black  Humor  pack, 
Charyn  has  a  lesson  to  learn:  pie  in  the  lace 
doesn’t  put  passion  in  the  heart.  When  he 
makes  this  obvious  discovery,  he  may  become 
an  important  writer.  .  .  .  From  his  bottomless 
grab  bag  of  jokes,  the  author  digs  out  several 
gags  that  double  as  lessons  in  reality.  .  .  . 
But  to  confer  morals  on  ‘Going  to  Jerusalem* 
requires  identification  of  Charyn’s  comedians 
as  people  instead  of  experiments.  They’re  as 
funny  as  a  bimch  of  monkeys.  And  they  bear 
about  that  much  resemblance  to  human  beings.” 
Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  S  17  ’67  650w 


Too  disorganized  for  the  narrow,  conven¬ 
tional  taste,  this  novel  calls  up  moods  and 
r^ponses  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
The  book’s  jacket  speaks  true:  symbols  are 
not  forced  on  the  reader,  and  the  parts  of  the 
story  have  niore  than  surface  meaning.  We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  Hemingway’s  story-ice- 
bc*^.  or  the  myths  and  icons  of  Freud,  Jung, 
and  Fiedlen  There  is  not  even  a  convenient 
Jamesian  ‘figure  in  the  carpet.’  Charyn,  like 
the  central  characters  in  his  book,  travels  a  tor¬ 
tuous  road  to  self-discovery  in  which  purpose, 
dirwtiqn,  markers,  and  right-of-way  fade  into 
3-  kaleidoscopic  blur.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  cruel 
father  (the  Admiral),  the  feckless  epileptic 
Ivan,  and  the,  six-year-old  chess  genius  really 
represent  Dostoevskian  ideas  about  good  and 
evil,  struggle  and  strife,  that  can  no  longer 
be  meaninrfuUy  expressed  in  conventional  terms. 
This  would  explain  the  lack  of  resolution  in  the 
plot  and  the  steady  hinting  of  something  big 
about  to  happen  that  never  quite  does.”  S.  I. 
Bellman 

Sat  R  50:34  S  9  ’67  650w 


The  man  who 
stories.  193p  U 


grew 

$4.95 


CHARYN,  JEROME, 
younger,  and  other 
Harper 

67-11355 

Ttose  stories  of  Jewish  slum  life  are  set  ir 
World  War  II.  Contents: 

younger;  Iinberman;  “Farewell!  .  .  .  Fare- 
Shilndele.  sirlg.^''®  Hiawatha;  Sing, 


Reviewed  by  Susan  Derecskey 

Book  Week  pH  Ap  23  ’67  700w 

disguised  under  Italian  and 
Ppli^  Catholic  masks,  the  characters  are  recog¬ 
nizably  Jew^h  in  their  angst  and  their  humor. 

point  of  view  of  children  is  well 
only  one  of  the  stories  has  genu- 
Farewell!  .  .  .  Farewell!  .  .  .  ,’  with 
and  indirection  which  make  it  mem- 
^^®  Psycbological  casualty  of  war 
of  younger  brothers  who  have 
UbrS-ies*^”  borne.  Of  limited  interest  for 

Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  90w 
“The  most  Important  story  In  [this]  book  is 
the  novella  [1944]....  For  a  few  pages  it  is 
Ml  wonderfully  noisy  entertainment  with  under- 
pathos  but  by  Page  28  we  are  stUl 
spectators  and  not  participants.  .  .  .  [Chaiwn] 
is  unable  to  rise  above  his  vernacular  .  .  .  while 

In^his^^vT)?'^^?^'^^  -t®  y*tal  balancing  act 

In  this  type  of  writing.  Thus,  his  impoverish¬ 


ment  of  expressions  exposed.  In  the  end,,  his 
language  is  as  poor  as  his  characters  lives. 
.  .  .  Even  the  best  of  the  stories  suffer  the 
same  defects.  .  .  .  The  terrible  part  of 
Charyn’s  failure  is  that  he  is  obviously  dedi¬ 
cated.  and  probably  writing  the  truth.”  Robert 
Cormi©!* 

Commonweal  86:166  Ap  24  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Poller 

Library  J  91:5998  D  1  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  F  6 


'67  750w 


“Rhythm  is  one  important  key  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  effectivfeness  of  these  seven  glimpses  into 
the  lost  world  of  the  Bronx  in  the  early  1940s, 
rhythm  lashed  on  by  fury  and  graced  by  all 
manner  of  strange  delights.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
freshness  and  yet  a  face-slapping  Impact  in 
these  stories  that  one  'dron’t  find  in  most  slick 
or  academic  magazines,  and  it  is  also  this 
quality  of  differentness  that  makes  Charyn’s 
collection  unusually  forceful  and  artistically 
successful.  By  far  the  best  story  is  the  long 
‘opener,’  a  war  memoir  called  ‘1944’.  .  .  .  [ItJ 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  stories  of  1966. 

Charyn’s  New  York  Is  land  of  horror, 
brutality,  and  lurking  evil.  There  is  a  strange 
forlorn  quality  to  his  stories  which  seem  like 
realistic  representations  of  the  lower  depths 
of  a  cruel,  teeming  metropolis.  Redemption 
comes,  if  at  all,  only  through  a  fierce  deter¬ 
mination  to  survive,  a  rhythm  of  resistance, 
and  a  passion  to  communicate  one’s  fears  and 
wants.”  S.  I.  Bellman 

Sat  R  50:85  Ja  14  ’67  700w 


CHASE,  GILBERT,  ed.  The  American  composer 
speaks:  a  historical  anthology,  1770-1965.  318p 
$7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
780.07  Music,  American.  Composers,  Amer¬ 
ican  66-11661 

A  collection  of  “essays  by  thirty  [composers] 
who  helped  make  musical  history  .  .  .  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  The  collection  Is 
designed  to  answer  the  questions:  Who  is  the 
American  composer?  What  are  his  theories  of 
music  and  artistic  creation?  What  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  the  composer  faces  in  our  society?  .  .  . 
[A]  biographical  sketch  precedes  each  com¬ 
poser’s  essay.  ...  In  his  introduction  [the  au¬ 
thor]  examines  the  role  of  the  composer  in  the 
national  culture  of  the  United  States.  He 
evaluates  aesthetic  principles,  new  directions 
and  musical  achievements  in  America.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:682  S  ’67  140w 


Professor  Chase  proves  with  his  vivid  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  their  writings  that  we  know  far  too 
little  of  William  Billings,  Louis  Moreau  Gott- 
schalk,  and  John  Hill  Hewitt.  Of  even  greater 
significance  to  young  people  is  tlie  inclusion  of 
a  good  deal  of  material  by  and  about  such 
contemporaries  as  Edgar  Vardse,  John  Cage, 
and  Harry  Partch.  (The  last  works  toward  an 
integration  of  music  and  speech.)  Although 
academic  in  format,  this  will  be  enjoyable  and 
extremely  useful  for  the  advanced  young  stu¬ 
dent  of  music.”  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:368  Je  ’67  120w  [YA] 


A  most  rewarding  and  valuable  collection, 
rewarding  because  of  what  the  composers  them¬ 
selves  have  to  say,  valuable  because  there  is  no 
other  book  like  it  (the  only  comparable  work, 
Henry  Crowell’s  American  Composers  on  Amer- 
ican  Music  [BRD  1933],  was  published  in  1933). 
The  thing  that  impresses  most  is  that  so  many 
of  these  men,  from  pre-Revolutionary  times  to 
the  present,  are  concerned  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  recognizably  American  style  of 
music.”  B.  W.  Treister 

Library  J  92:1494  Ap  1  ’67  140w 


chase,  gilbert.  America’s  music:  from  the 
McSr^  to  the  present.  2d  ed  rev  759p  $9.95 


780.973  Music,  American — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Composers,  American  66-23622 


inis  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  drops 
a  chapter  on  Indian  Tribal  Music,’  but  adds  a 
section  on  the  music  of  the  1960’s.  Among  other 
changes  are  a  considerable  revision  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  jazz  and  of  experimental  music  and 
an  updating  of  the  bibliog-raphy.”  (Am  Lit)  Note 
on  recordings.  Bibliography.  Chapter  bibliogra- 
pxiies.  inaex. 


Less  conventional  than  the  similar  book  by 
Howard  [Our  American  Music:  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  from  1620  to  the  present.  MID 
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1966],  Mr.  Chase’s  history  complements  it  ,m 
both  factual  contents  and  critical  opinion,  with 
the  result  that  the  surveys  of  both  men  are 
essential  to  the  student  who  seeks  out  the  best 
general  books  on  the  subject.” 

Am  Lit  39:265  My  ’67  90w 
“LThe  authorl  is  particularly  successful  in 
dealing  with  early  American  musical  culture 
imore  impressive  than  we  have  otten  been  led 
to  think)  and  with  the  contemporary  scene,  tlis 
chapters  on  ragtime,  the  blues,  and  jazz  are 
particularly  valuable.  .  .  .  There  are  perceptive 
chapters  on  12-tone  music,  American  opera, 
and  the  present  musical  outlook.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Chase’s  viewpoint  on  jazz  has  undergone  some 
changes,  leading  to  drastic  revision  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  subject.  Thus,  not  only  has  he 
brought  his  study  up  to  date;  he  has  recon¬ 
sidered  wherever  he  thought  a  new  ,  look  was 
called  for.  His  book  is  indispensable  in  _any  li¬ 
brary  where  music  is  taken  seriously,  ir.  l. 

TV/T  i  1 1  p^r* 

Library  J  92:682  F  1  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Krummel  ,.711,^ 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:741  Je  67  470w 


CHASE,  ILKA.  Fresh  from  the  laundp?^:  phot. 

by  Norton  Brown.  230p  $4.95  Doubleday 
914.3  Central  Europe— Description  and  trav- 

The  author  describes  a  two-month  Journey 
which  she  took  with  her  husband  Dr.  Norton 
Brown  to  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Anstr^ 
Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece. 

‘■[This]  is  Miss  Chase's  fourth  travel  book. 
It  is  a  meld  of  travel  notes,  history,  and  gabby 
narration,  humorously  delightful  when  describ¬ 
ing  her  frustrations  and  ineffectual  coping  with 
dingy  light  bulbs,  inefficiency,  and  grimy  bath¬ 
rooms;  but  tending  toward  dullness  on  the 
historical  notes.  Dr.  Brown  s  24  pages  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  are  the  usual  tourist  s  photographs  of 
buildings  and  people.  .  .  .  jL.urope-on-flve- 

dollars-a-day  is  a  myth  which  Miss  i^hase  ably 
dispels  as  sne  gasps  over  a  bill  foi  $3.25  tor  a 
cup  Of  co«ee.”^C.  i'g^Co'her  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  2  67 

190w 

■■fWritten]  in  her  usual  lighthearted  way. 

.  .  Since  accounts  of  travel,  in  Communist- 
bloc  countries  are  not  plentiful,  this  ^ooh 
should  be  welcomed.  The  commentary  on  sights 
they  saw,  on  their  guides,  their  travel  aaid 
hotel  arrangements  are  rewarding.  The  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Dr.  Brown  contribute .  much  to  the 
book.  Recommended  for  niedium-sized  and  large 

niihli*'*  libraries.”  A.  G.  Owen 
PUDU..  J  92:776  S  15  *67  90w 


CHEKHOV,  ANTON.  The  island;  a  journey  to 
Sakhalin;  tr,  by  Luba  and  Michael  Terpak, 
with  an  Introd.  by  Robert  Payne.  374p  $6.95 
Washington  sq.  press 

915.7  Sakhalin.  Penal  colonies  67-10..99 

In  1890  Chekhov  arrived  at  Sakhalin  in  the 
North  Pacific,  the  site  of  five  penal  cmonieA 
This  book  is  an  account  of  his  journey  through 
Siberia  and  his  observations  of  social  conditions 
on  the  Island. 

“[This  book]  has  more  than  one  level  of  im¬ 
portance:  as  literary  history,  it  gives  valuable 
biographical  insights:  as  somal  histoiw  it  rec¬ 
ords  vividly  one  segment  of  the  blight  in  the 
Tsarist  regime.  .  .  .  [Chekhov’s]  wOTk  reflects 
the  amazing  amount  of  information  he  absorb¬ 
ed:  history,  geology,  and  geography.  .  .  .  [To 
this  he]  added  his  own  perceptive  observations 
based  on  interviews  .in.  every  village  and  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  statistics  he  collected  while 
making  a  census.  Squalor,  poverty,  cruelty 
inhumanity,  and  senselessness  are  .revealed  with 
dispassionate  objectivity.  litera^  critic 

will  also  find  Chekhov  the  artist  in  the  many 
anecdotes  in  the  text.”  Earl  Tannenbaum 
anecuoies^.^i^^^^e  j  92:1491  Ap  1  ’67  180w 

“[Chekhov’s]  amiable  humanity  pervades 
even  the  most  tedious  pages  of  bookkeeping, 
and  we  readily  indulge  him  because  he .  is 
Chekhov.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  of  the  kind 
often  called  ‘uneven,’  which  is  a  gentle  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  totally  unreliable,  since  one 
can  never  be  sure  of  reading  what  Chekhov 
wrote.  His  Russian  is  famo.usly  clear  and  free 
of  nonessentials,  and  since  it  never  baffles  the 
intelligence,  I  have  found  that  readers  with  no 
Russian  at  all  can  accurately  spot  many  of  the 
blunders  of  this  version  by  simply  underlining 


what  they  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  The  Island  is 
very  far  from  being  what  Robert  Payne  pre¬ 
posterously  calls  it  in  his  Introduction—  per- 
naps  his  greatest  work’ — but  it  deserves  oetter 
than  this.  It  was  almpst  iiterally  written  with 
Chekhov’s  blood,  and  it  was  well  written.  Jins 
odd  salad  of  narrative,  statistics  and  propa¬ 
ganda  is  abundantly  redeemed  ,  by  the  moral 
heroism  behind  it.  and  I  regard  it  as  a  national 
shame  that  it  should  have  been  rendered  here 
with  unconscionable  sloppiness.  Clarence 

New  Repub  157:26  O  21  ’67  1450w 

Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Simmons  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  N  5  ’67  1150w 

“[This  book]  has  never  before  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  It  now  appears  m .  a  com¬ 
petent  English  lendition.  .  .  .  Along  with  brief 
historical  and  geographic  accounts,  the  results 
of  [the]  census  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
It  is  truly  remarkable  how  much  information 
Chekhov  extracted  from  the  few  questions  that 
were  asked  of  the  respondents.  .  .  .  In  an  .ob¬ 
viously  Intentional  monotone  Chekhov  recites 
statistics  on  illegitimacy  and  temporary  unions. 
.  .  .  There  are  outwardly  dispassionate  accounts 
of  prostitution,  murder,  and  senseless  cruelty, 
as  well  as  of  the  de  facto  slavery  rampant  on 
the  island  .  .  .  Chekhov  may  have  believed 
that  his  compilation  of  raw,  factual  information 
on  Sakhalin  would  in  itself  constitute  an  outcry 
of  conscience  more  pained  and  desperate  th^ 
anything  artistic  imagination  could  possibly 
contrive.”  Maurice  Friedberg 

Sat  R  50:35  O  7  ’67  750w 


CH’EN,  CHIH-MAl.  Chinese  calligraphers  and 
their  art.  286p  ii  $22.50  Cambridge 
741  Writing.  Chinese  language  65-22861 
This  book  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not 
read  Chinese,  but  who  do  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  its  characters.  Dr.  Ch’en  “concerns  himself 
with  the  history  and  character  of  the  language 
and  the  aesthetics  governing  its  form.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  the  inscriptions  on  the  Anyang  oracle 
bones  and  the  formative  stages  of  Chinese 
script  during  the  Chou  and  Han  dynasties.  He 
characterizes  the  styles  of  the  various  great 
masters  of  the  following  dynasties  and.  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  .  .  .  account  of  the  education  of 
a  calligrapher,  the  technical  aspects  of  cal¬ 
ligraphy,  and  calligraphy  as  an  art.  (Choice) 
He  identifies  the  major  calligraphers  from  Wang 
Hsi-chih  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty  to  YU  Yu-jen 
(d.  1964).  Chronology.  Index. 


“There  are  several  full-page  illustrations, 
most  of  which  are  coarse.  ..The  book  .is 
thoroughly  readable,  sound  in  its  scholarship, 
and  comprehensive.  Its  length  may  cause  the 
novice  to  hesitate  in  choosing  this  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  would  be  happier  with  the  Mualiy 
fine  but  shorter  Chinese  Calligraphy,  by  Chiang 
Yee  [BRD  1955].” 

Choice  4:809  O  67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Yushu  Pu 

Library  J  91:5947  D  1  67  160w 

“At  a  time  when  the  study  of  Chinese,  calli¬ 
graphy  is  still  toddling  from  antiquarianism  to 
art  history.  Dr.  Ch’en  Chih-mai’s  book,  with 
its  clarity  of  exposition,  merits  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  this,  ancient 
form  of  art.  .  .  .  The  urbanity  with  which  .[the 
author]  disperses  the  legends  shrouding  C^hina  s 
calligraphical  history  is  admirable.  ...  It  is  m 
the  three  chapters  on  Calligraphy  as  an  Art 
that  Dr.  Ch’en  has  raised  his  study  to  a  higher 
plane.  Seemingly  effortlessly,  he  has.  not  only 
translated  some  traditional  criteria  mto  more 
comprehensible  terms,  but  also  compared  Chi¬ 
nese  with  Western  aesthetic  standards  wherever 
comparison  is  possible.  The  book  is  sensibly 
and  exquisitely  illustrated  throughout  witn  rep¬ 
resentative  specimens  by  old  masters.  To  sus¬ 
tain  his  readers’  interest,  Dr,  Ch’en  also  ^ices 
his  work  with  a  large  number  of  anecdotes. 
Occasionally  he  goes  a  bit  too  far.” 

.<?  r>lT2<)  N  30  ’67  850w 


CH'EN,  KUNG-PO.  The  Communist  movement 
in  China:  an  essay  written  in  1924:  ed.  with 
an  introd.  by  C.  Martin  Wilbur  [issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  East  Asian  inst.  Colum¬ 
bia  univ].  138p  $7  Octagon  bks. 

951.04  Communism — China.  Communist  Party 
(China  [People’s  Republic  of  China]) 


A  thesis  written  “by  one  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  a  man 
who  later  broke  with  it.”  (Choice) 


“[This  book]  Includes  useful  infonnatlon  on 
the  establishment  of  the  party  and  contains 
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CH’EN,  KUNG-PO — Continued 
an  even  more  valuable  introduction  by  Wilbur 
(Columbia),  a  prominent  historian  of  20th-cen¬ 
tury  China.  It  was  hrst  published  in  1960,  in 
mimeographed  form,  at  Columbia.  The  thesis 
and  the  introduction  together  form  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  the  serious  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement.” 

Choice  3:939  D  ’66  lOOw 

"[The  introduction]  takes  up  about  half  of 
the  book.  Tlie  text  is  only  about  40  pages  long, 
with  the  appendixes  taking  up  the  remainder 
of  the  space.  The  views  expressed  by  the  author 
(who  was  alternately  a  Communist,  a  na¬ 
tionalist,  a  collaborator  with  the  Japanese  dur¬ 
ing  W.W.  II)  are  not  particularly  enlightening 
or  profound;  his  scholarship  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  book  are  the  translation.q  of  some  ‘docu¬ 
ments’  of  the  early  Communist  movement  in 
China — the  first  couple  of  years  of  its  life,  to 
be  exact.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:3936  S  1  ’66  160w 


Revolution  who  usually  examine  their .  subject 
from  the  perspective  of  the  revolutionaries.  The 
text  of  these  notes  supports  the  editor’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  a  precondition  of  the  revoiution 
was  a  mood  of  governmental  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  resulting  in  paralysis  by  testifying 
to  the  responses  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  to 
reports  of  wartime  chaos  and  disorder:  to  the 
breach  between  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers,  to 
the  alienation  between  the  country's  civilian 
and  military  leadership;  and  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Cabinet  to  escape  popular  and  Duma  cen¬ 
sure  and  to  confront  issues  with  committees. 
The  translation  reads  well.” 

Choice  4:1033  N  ’67  130w 
“The  long  and  frank  talks  reproduced  here 
accomplished  oniy  one  purpose:  they  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  there  was  no  force  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  entire  gigantic  country  to  head  off 
or  to  arrest  the  lemming  rush.  Though  of 
doubtful  value  to  general  libraries,  this  first 
English  translation  is  a  boon  to  serious  re¬ 
searchers.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:1005  Mr  1  ’67  140w 


CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  CHARLES.  My  mother 
told  me;  with  il.  by  J.  S.  Qoodaii.  274p  $4.96 
Norton 

B  or  92  Chenevix  Trench.  May  (Pockling- 
ton)  66-22001 

"’This  is  the  story,  told  as  in  her  own  words. 
Trench’s  mother’s  childhood  in  the 
Victorian  England  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of 
her  travels  with  her  mother  and  her  Aunt 
Rose  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
When  May  was  16.  her  father  died  suddenly 
and  her  mother  decided  to  go  to  India  to  visit 
Uncle  Limrey,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
British  Anny  at  Lucknow.  Thus  began  the 
travel.ci  that  were  to  take  them  not  only  to 
India  but  to  the  Pamirs.  Tien  Shan,  Pekin, 
on  a  boat  trip  through  the  perilous  Tangtse 
Gorges,  to  Tokyo,  Hawaii,  and  on  to  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.”  (Library  J) 

"A  perfect  book  for  the  bedside  table  in  the 
guest  roorn  of  the  gracious  home  decorated  in 
Permd  style  .  .  Unless  the  guest  is  an 

avid  Edwardian,  this  [account]  .  .  .  will  lull 
him  to .  peaceful  slumber.  There  will  be  no 
compulsion  to  finish  the  book,  although  if  he 
stays  a  sufficient  number  of  nights,  he  will 
find  this  chronicle  not  impleasant  reading.  .  . 

are  only  glimpses.  The  ‘redoubt¬ 
able  Mrs.  Pock  is  not  a  fully  realized  char¬ 
acter;  the  browbeaten  Aunt  Rose  and  the  shy 
daughter  are  so  vaporous  that  one  wonders 
how  they  managed  to  marry  in  spite  of  Mrs. 

i’  events-  incidents,  and  encounters  with 
people  are  slighted.  There  is  humor  and  warmth, 
but  not  enragh  emphasis  is  placed  on  either 
characterization  or  events.”  C.  P.  Collier 
Best  Sell  26:304  N  15  ’66  370w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

_  Library  J  91:4114  S  15  ’66  140w 
„„*‘Jn6vitably,  the  book  is  dominated  by  the 
^neklmgton.,  .  .  ,  This  woman 
authorities  by  going  up  the 
River  in  a  junk  at  flood  time.  She 
on  pickmckmg  on  the  lip  of  a  Hawaiian 
volcano.,  she  managed  a  crowd  of  frightened 
miests  in  the  street  outside  the  St.  FrEmcls 

^^-n  Francisco  fire, 
.m  a  chiffon  nightgown  and  a  bell- 
‘  '  f^he]  Ig  precisely  the 
character  all  authors  are  in  search  of.  For 
®  •  J  nave  put  ,one  m  Mr.  Trench’s  family 
good  fortune.  In  ’My  Mother  Told 
Pe  ters^on  Virgil  la 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  25  ’66  650w 


CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  MAY  POCKLINGTON. 
My  mother  told  me.  See  Chenevix  Trench.  C. 


^^VSKV,  MICHAEL.  Prologue  to  revo- 
lution;  notes  of  A.  N.  lakhontov  on  the  secret 
of  tii6  Council  of  ministers  1915 
249p  ,$4.95;  pa  $2.95  Prentice-Hall  ’ 
320.947  Russia— -Politics  and  government 

.  ,  67-lOIlE 

A  translation  of  the  minutes  of  the  secret 
meetmgs  of  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministws 

of  and  September 

ot  1915  The  text  was  originally  published  in 
yie  Arkhiv  Russkoi  Revolutsii  (Archive  of  the 
Ihissian  Revolution),  ed-  I  V  Gessen  XVTTT 
(Berlin,  1926).  Bibliography.'  '  ^ 

"Cherniavsky’s  translation  of  lakhontov’s 

"n  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Council 

of  Ministers  during  the  summer  of  1915  vvill 
prove  interesting  to  students  of  the  Russian 


CHERR,  PAT.  The  bear  in  fact  and  in  fiction; 
original  drawings  by  Ralph  Pinto.  157p  $3.25; 
lib  bdg  $3.13  Harlin  Quist 
599  Bears — Juvenile  literature  67-16289 
The  author  "has  combined  a  nature  study 
of  tile  bear,  his  early  years,  his  habits  and  his 
habitats  with  fictional  pieces  in  which  he  is 
of  central  importance.  [Index.]  Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"The  factual  section  of  the  book  is  written  in 
a  lively  style,  while  the  adequate  index  makes 
it  useful  as  an  information  tool.  There  is  an 
added  bonus  of  material  not  found  in  other 
recent  books  on  bears  in  the  sections  describing 
the  training  of  bears  for  circus  performances 
and  various  bear  cults,  including  Eskimo.  Ainu, 
and  Iowan  Indian  practices.  The  black-and- 
white  drawings  do  not  have  the  strength  of  the 
photographs.”  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:3860  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
“The  author,  obviously  a  bear  lover,  explodes 
many  myths  about  bears,  most  of  them  nega¬ 
tive,  proving  that  the  beasts  ai’e  misunderstood 
and  vicious  only  when  molested  or  frightened. 
As  a  nature  study,  this  book,  enhanced  by 
photographs  and  Ralph  Pinto’s  drawings,  will 
enlighten  a  child.  The  prose  and  poetri'  selec¬ 
tions,  however,  ranging  from  Edward  Lear's 
limericks  to  tall  tales  of  Davy  Crockett  in  some 
imaginary  frontier,  add  little.”  R.  W.  O’Connell 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  S  10  ’67  180w 


CHERR,  PAT.  The  lion  in  fact  and  in  fiction; 
original  drawings  by  Ralph  Pinto.  157p  $3.25: 
lib  bdg  $3.13  Harlin  Quist 
599  Lions — Juvenile  literature  66-9759 

■‘This  book  considers  the  lion  from  many 
points  of  view,  all  of  his  physical  characteris¬ 
tic-3,  his  habits  and  habitat,  how  he  is  hunted, 
trained  for  the  circus,  and  cared  for  in  the 
zoo.  The  lion  in  mythology,  in  legend,  and  In 
astrology  is  [also]  covered  .  .  .  arid  there  is  a 
section  on  lions  in  sculpture.  The  last  third  of 
the  book  brings  together  passages  from  prose 
and  poetry  about  lions  by  various  authors. 
[Index.]  Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Libraiw  J) 


It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  come 
up  with  a  new  and  fi-esh  approach  to  the  tell- 
mg  of  animal  stories.  However,  in  [The  Lion,  a 
book]  .  .  .  that  starts  a  new  series,  this  has 
been  doiie.  .  .  .  [The  book  shows]  evidence  of 
painstaking  research  .  .  .  [and  is]  complete  and 
all-inclusive.  ...  In  the  main  the  selections 
[of  the  literary  section]  have  been  well  made. 
They  are  taken  from,  the  Bible,  Aesop.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Lewis  Carroll,  a.nd  others  less  well 
known.  'The  book  [is]  illustrated  with  both 
photographs  and  drawings.”  H.  B.  Kane 
Book  Week  pl6  Mr  26  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Marg’aret  Hodges 

Library  J  92:890  F  15  ’67  90w 
‘‘[The  factual  material]  is  trustworthy,  except 
for  some  irritating  bromides.  .  .  .  The  largely 
pedestrian  narrative  and  rather  casual  organi¬ 
zation  .  .  pays  less  than  royal  tribute  to  such 
noble  creatures.  Michele  Caraher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  ‘67  lOOw 


b.i>  (  ER,  ALl- RED.  The  exquisite  corpse:  a 
novel.  240p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

.  67-10897 

The  author  is  an  "American  writer  who  has 
spent  much  of  the  past  15  years  in  France  and 
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North  Africa.  .  .  .  [In  his  novel]  there  is  no 
story-line  as  such,  and  there  are  no  consistent 
characters.  There  are  images  and  shadows  with 
names:  .  .  .  James  Madison,  John  Anthony, 
Baby  Poorpoor,  Xavier,  Ismael  and  TomTom 
Jim.  And  these  names  change,  absorb  and 
elide  into  each  other;  .  .  .  have  visions  within 
visions,  dreams  withiir  dreams,^  and  change 
sex  as  matter-of-factly  as  Genet’s  prisoners. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  scenes  .  .  .  are  set  within  the 
geographic  confines  of  New  York  City;  others 
take  place  in  some  vague  never-never  land.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  John  Ashbery 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  12  ’67  1700w 
“Alfred  Chester’s  new  novel  is  a  specimen 
of  hysterical  camp.  It  pushes  the  trappings  _  of 
camp,  homosexuality,  fancy  dress,  and  in¬ 
flated  language  into  the  frenzy  of  nightmare. 
Many  characters  are  involved,  sometimes  using 
their  own  names  and  personalities,  sometimes 
assumed  personae,  and  sometimes  qualities  pro¬ 
jected  on  them  by  other  people’s  fantasies, 
’rime  sequence  and  locale  are  scrambled.  The 
main  plots  concern  love  affairs  between  two 
pairs  of  homosexuals.  The  characteristic  trend 
of  the  narrative  is  from  relative  normality 
to  monstrosity.  ...  A  work  that,  despite  its 
shrillness,  has  some  literai-y  distinction.  It  is 
I'ecommended  for  moderately  large  college  and 
public  library  collections.”  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  92;791  F  15  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  204:696  My  29  ’67  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Leslie  Schaffer 

New  Repub  157:26  Ag  19  67  650w 
“Chester  is  out  to  shock,  to  dazzle,  to  shake 
up,  to  offend — and  is  offensive — in  a  dirty-word, 
self-consciously  aggressive,  puerile  way.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  is  seriously  striving  to 
creatively  record  the  implications  of  an  obses¬ 
sion,  to  document  the  tyranny  and  anguish  of 
compulsive  fantasy,  to  chronicle  the  torments 
of  the  nightmare  world  that  can  grow  out  of 
idle  daydreams.  .  .  .  One  would  require  a  key  to 
unlock — or  a  magnet  to  draw  together— -all  of 
Ithel  symbolism.  But  even  if  one  does  not  fully 
understand  or  accept  ‘The  Exquisite  Corpse, 
one  should  not  ignore  it.  .  .  .  [Chester]  is  a 
born  writer  with  a  zestful  imagination  and  a 
poet’s  gift  for  creating  provocative  and  unf9r- 
gettable  images.  Reason  enough  to  forgive 
many  of  his  proud  multitude  of  sins.”  Josh 
Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  5  ’67  1250w 
“Alfred  Chester  has  sniffed  disaster  from  the 
Bowery  to  the  Casbah;  and  in  one  previous 
novel  1  Jamie  is  My  Heart’s  Desire,  BRD  1958], 
a  collection  of  stories  [Behold  Goliath,  BRD 
1964]  and  scattered  criticisrn  and  journalism,  he 
has  shown  that  he  can  think,  feel  and  write. 
But  his  second  novel  is  just  one  more  iridescent 
paint  job  on  the  walls  of  nightmare  alley.  It 
is  a  twisted,  plotless,  mask-infested  dream  of 
fear  and  death,  in  which  his  personages  .  .  . 
are  all  globs  of  dream  jelly  whose  identity, 
sex  and  fate  are  changed  like  a  thumb  running 
through  finger  paint.  Chester  is  both  horrified 
by  and  hot  for  the  flesh  of  the  human  condition. 
But  no  spark  is  ignited  by  this  love-hate  polar¬ 
ity — onlv  a  sputtering  intercourse  with  a  fan¬ 
tasy  of'  delicious  depravity  and  orgiastic  dis¬ 
solution.  The  result  Is  a  lavish  bubble  bath  of 
gangrenous  sentimentality.”  Jack  Kroll 

Newsweek  69:112A  Mr  13  ’67  3S0w 


CHEVALIER,  PAUL  EUGENE  GEORGE.  See 

George,  E. 


CHICAGO.  UNIVERSITY.  Graduate  library 
school.  A  critical  approach  to  children’s  lit¬ 
erature;  the  thirty-first  annual  conference  of 
the  Graduate  librai-y  school,  August  1-3,  1966; 
ed  by  Sara  Innis  Fenwick.  (Studies  in  lib. 
science)  129p  .$4.60  Univ  of  Chicago  press 

809.8  Children’s  literature 

“Among  the  papers  based  on  many  different 
experiences  with  children’s  literature  may  be 
found  ‘Children’s  Reading  and  Adults’  Values 
by  Edward  W.  Rosenheim.  Jr.;  ‘A  Psychological 
Basis  for  Judging  Children’s  Literature  Dealing 
with  Nature  and  Science’  by  Luitgard  Wund- 
heiler;  ‘Literature  for  “Children  Without’’  by 
Marion  Edman;  ‘Social  Values  in  Childrens 
Literature’  by  Emily  Neville;  ‘Poetry  for  Chil¬ 
dren’  by  David  McCord;  ‘The  Critic  and  Chil¬ 


dren’s  Literature’  by  Elizabeth  Nesbitt.  The 
papers  .  .  .  were  first  published  in  January  1967 
in  the  Library  (Quarterly.”  (Hom  Bk) 


“A  series  of  addresses — by  a  iioet,  a  literary 
critic,  children’s  book  writers,  a  reviewer,  .  an 
editor,  and  by  various  educational  specialists 
....  This  is  not  suitable  as  a  course  textbook, 
nor  is  it  as  comprehensive  as  E.  R.  Robinson  s 
Readings  About  Children’s  Literature  [BRG 
1966],  Designed  for  individuals,  deeply  involved 
in  making  judgments  on  children  and  their 
reading,  the  volume  properly  views  good  wait¬ 
ing  for  children  as  a  dimension  of  all  serious 
literature.” 

Choice  4;1024  N  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry  .  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  My  4 
’67  120w 

Horn  Bk  43:492  Ag  ’67  lOOw 
•‘[This  collection  of  speeches]  is  delightfully 
provocative.  Librarians  .  .  .  may  well  contem¬ 
plate  discussing  the  important  aspects  of  teese 
12  talks.  ...  As  Rosenheim  examines  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Reading  and  Adults’  Values,’  he  .provides 
insight  and  sound  intellectual  reasoning.  Hi,? 
ideas  will  not  delight  those  who.  worship  ju¬ 
venile  innocence,  for  he  throws  his  weight  be¬ 
hind  those  genuine  humanists  who  feel  that 
realism  is  the  way  to  awaken  youthful  minds 
to  what  is  important  in  life.  .  .  .  [In],  Machine 
Animism  in  Modern  Children’s  Literature, 
[Schwarcz]  maintains  that  Mike  Mulligan  and 
His  Stea.m  Shovel  [by  V.  L.  Burton,  BRD  1939] 
and  other  animated  machine  stories  .are  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  child’s  aesthetic  experience,,  and 
som.ehow  corrupting  of  the  human  experience 
by  making  machines  and  man  equal.  .  .  .  Kap¬ 
pas’  analysis  [in  ‘Children’s  Responses  to 
Humor,’]  of  the  levels  of  humor  is  important 
once  one  breaks  through  to  the  central  ideas. 
.  .  .  Though  individual  essays  vary  in  quality, 
.  .  .  [this  volume]  is  a  must  for  everyone  work¬ 
ing  with  children,  not  just  librarians.”  D.  M. 
Broderick  _ 

Library  J  92:3825  O  15  ’67  650w 


CHICAGO  CHINA  CONFERENCE,  1968.  Con¬ 
temporary  China;  ed.  by  Ruth  Adams.  336p  11 
$6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

916.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

o6“23vo6 

“This  volume  contains  a  group  of  16  papers 
prepared  by  specialists,  often  with  divergent 
views,  on  various  aspects  of  Communist  China. 
Originally  presented  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  early  1966.  the  reports 
were  subsequently  published  In  the  June  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  one  of 
the  conference  sponsors.  The  papers  are  here 
republished  with  the  addition  of  some  ancillary 
editorial  material.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“These  essays  reflect  the  judgments  of  such 
well-known  China  experts  as  Theodore  Chen. 
Leo  Orleans,  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  A.  M.  Halpera, 
and  Han  Su-yin.  Dealing  with  the  major  topics 
of  foreign  policy,  economics,  population  pres¬ 
sures,  and  social  controls,  the  studies  are  often 
abbreviated  versions  of  the  authors’  more  schol¬ 
arly  contributions.  .  .  .  The  analyses  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively  appear  oversimplified  and 
are  only  Infrequently  documented.  A  superficial 
bibliography  and  some  charts  and  tables  are  in-- 
cluded  as  an  introductory  aid  to  the  general 
reader.  Considering  the  omission  of  such  vital 
topics  as  Party  and  leadership  affairs,  the  book 
has  only  limited  value,  even  to  the  general 
reader,  although  certain  segments  are  concise 
and  colorful.” 

Choice  4;474  Je  ’67  120w 
“This  most  Interesting  study  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  acquisition  by  all  libraries  concerned 
with  public  and  international  affairs.”  Hyman 

Kublin  Lijjpgpy  J  92:125  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 

Library  J  92:353  Ja  15  ’67  SOw  [YA] 


CHICHESTER,  FRANCIS.  Along  the  clipper 
way.  .  .  .  256p  $5.95  Coward-McCann 

910.4  Seafaring  life.  Clipper  ships  67-12940 
The  8.uthor  has  collected  accounts  by  seamen 
and  descriptive  passages  by  authors  who  have 
written  about  the  route  of  28,500  nautical  miles 
from  Britain  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi^  to 
Australia,  and  back  to  Britain  around  Cape 
Horn. 


“Every  mile  is  packed  with  action:  there  are 
high  winds,  tremendous  seas,  ice  floes  and 
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CHICHESTER,  FRANCIS — Continued 
gigantic  icebergs.  Not  only  is  Nature  on  the 
rampage,  but  the  denizens  of  the  deep  put 
on  a  good  show  too  with  fights  to  tlie  death 
between  giant  whales  and  giant  squid  or 
octopus,  vicious  sharks,  and  swordfish.  There 
is  even  a  horrifying  attack  on  a  ship  by  a  giant 
squid!  What  a  book!  Enthralling.  To  read 
and  enjoy.”  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  92:2775  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
New  Yorker  43:103  Ag  12  ’67  70w 


“This  little  book  may  be  mistaken  at  first 
glance  for  an  account  of  the  65-year-old  ma¬ 
riner’s  adventures.  Actually,  it  is  a  sketchy, 
jeri-y-built  anthology  of  sea  tales.  .  .  .  Since  the 
book  contains  extracts  from  the  best  known 
yarns  of  such  seafaring  types  as  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Joseph  Conrad  and  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  stitched  together  with  Old  Sailor 
Chichester's  own  brief  commentary  on  such 
dangers  as  icebergs,  scurvy,  sea  monsters  and 
gales,  it  is  predictably  absorbing.” 

Time  89:100  Je  16  ’67  120w 


CH'IEN,  TS'UN-HSON.  See  Tsien,  Tsuen- 
hsuin 


CHIFFLOT,  T.  G.  Approaches  to  a  theology  of 
history;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Mary  Perkins 
Ryan.  IlOp  $3.50  Desclee 
230  History  (Theology)  66-13369 

A  French  theologian  presents  four  previously 
published  essays  containing  “his  reflections  and 
criticisms  .  .  .  [concerning]  the  thought  of  four 
Christian  scholars  [on  the  meaning  of  time  and 
history].”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  four  scholars 
whose  work  is  appraised  are  Oscar  Cullman, 
Louis  Bouyer,  M.  D.  Chenu,  and  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  Originally  published  in  French  under 
the  title  Approches  d’une  Thdologle  de  I'Hls- 
tolre. 


‘‘[A]  brief  but  stimulating  book  by  a  French 
Catholic.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  occasionally 
rough  but  the  incisiveness  of  Chifflot’s  style 
comes  through  very  effectively.  .  .  .  There  are 
shades  of  Bonhoeffer  and  anticipations  of  Cox 
in  ‘Although  he  knows  that  the  end  is  coming, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  whether  the  world  develops  along  one  line 
or  another,  nor  may  he  be  indifferent,  knowing 
his  wretchedness,  about  being  fully  a  man.’  .  .  . 
The  data  of  the  last  chapter  (1960)  reminds  the 
reader  of  how  much  the  climate  of  thought  has 
changed  in  seven  years.” 

Choice  4:434  Je  ’67  180w 


‘[The  paper  entitled]  Toward  Understanding 
St.  Thomas  [is  an]  excellent  and  sympathetic 
essay  [which]  suggests  that  St.  Thomas  be  re¬ 
read  and  studied  in  the  historical  perspective 
explained  here.  .  .  .  The  article  [on  Teilhard  de 
Chardin]  does  not  pretend  to  an  extensive  ex¬ 
position  or  evaluation  of  de  Chardin’s  theology 
of  history.  It  does  point  out  the  problem  that 
arises  from  man’s  free  will  that  may  choose 
evil.  Fr.  Chifflot’s  modest  studies,  as  he  calls 
them,  do  indicate  indirectly  the  course  his  the¬ 
ology  of  history  would  take.  This  challenging 
book  has  an  appeal  limited  to  philosophical  and 
theological  libraries.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 
Library  J  91:3736  Ag  ’66  370w 


CHILDCRAFT:  the  how  and  why  library  [ex- 
ecutive  ed:  George  S.  Amsbary;  executive 
art  director:  Gordon  J.  Kwiatkowski].  15v  11 
col  il  price  on  application  Field  enterprises 
081  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries— Juvenile 
literature  65-18646 

In  this  edition  “changes  have  been  made  in 
total  concept  as  well  as  in  the  editorial  board, 
consultants,  and  staff.  The  How  and  Why  Li¬ 
brary,  purchased  by  Field  Enterprises  in  1960, 
b66n  incorporat6d  in  Childcraft  providing  a 
basis  for  many  of  the  changes.  .  .  .  Organized  bv 
subject,  the  15  volurnes  of  this  new  set  are  en- 
k'tled:  v.l  Poems  and  Rhymes,  v.2.  Stories  and 
K  Space.  V.4.  Life  Around 

Us,  V.5,  Hobdays  and  Customs,  v.6.  How  Things 
Change,  v  7,  How  We  Get  Things  Done,  v.8.  How 
Thin.gs  Work,  V.9,  ,Make  and  Do,  v.lO,  Wh^ 
People  Do,  v.lL  Scientists  and  Inventors,  v.l2. 
Pioneers  and  Patriots,  v.l3.  People  to  Know, 
y.l4.  Places  to  Know,  and  v.l5.  Guide  and 

iq'-Ri  nine.”  (Booklist 

and  S  B  B)  For  earlier  edition  see  BRD  1955. 


for  anthological  material  and  for  material  ap¬ 
pearing  in  volumes  11,  12,  and  13.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  stated  purposes  of  Childcraft  is  to  provide 
nia.terial  ‘according  to  the  known  curiosities  and 
interests  of  young  children,’  based  on  ‘the  latest 
published  interest  studies.’  .  .  .  The  subjects 
covered  reflect  such  studies  as  well  as  sound 
advice  of  editorial  staff  and  literary  consult¬ 
ants.  .  .  .  No  claim  is  made  that  the  volumes 
are  encyclopedic  in  content  or  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  reference  or  textual  use,  but  rather 
that  Childcraft  is  designed  primarily  to  be  ‘in¬ 
teresting.’  .  .  .  The  use  of  very  small  children 
in  many  illustrations  and  an  elementary  style 
of  writing  .  .  .  may  well  repel  the  older  readers 
in  [the  intended!  age  group.  .  .  .  The  publishers 
recognize  that  they  were  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  simple  explanation  for  complex 
scientific  concepts.  .  .  .  That  they  were  willing 
to  face  this  problem,  and  so  aid  in  the  voca¬ 
bulary  as  well  as  the  concept  building  of  the 
young  child,  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  Child¬ 
craft  .  .  .  [whose]  good  selection  of  poetry, 
l)igh  standards  of  selection  of  anthological  ma- 
teiial,  helpful  comparisons  of  today’s  world 
with  that  of  the  past,  good  selections  of  crea¬ 
tive  activity,  and  generous  illustrations  which 
capture  children’s  interest  may  make  this  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  home  library.  .  .  .  [It] 
can  conditionally  be  recommended  to  school 
and  public  libraries  as  a  browsing  set.  .  .  . 
However,  the  anthological  material  will  already 
be  available  in  most  libraries  in  trade  books, 
and  the  material  in  volumes  11  through  14  will 
be  available  in  more  detailed  and  satisfying 
form  in  a  number  of  sources.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:73  S  15  ’67 
4150w 


CHILDS,  BARNEY,  jt.  ed.  Contemporary  com¬ 
posers  on  contemporary  music.  See  Schwartz, 
E. 


CHILDS,  MARQUIS.  Taint  of  innocence.  245p 
$4.95  Harper 

66-21716 

This  “novel  deals  with  one  Robert  Bruce 
Cameron,  a  brilliant  and  high-principled  voung 
American  who  was  recruited  by  the  CIA  on 
his  graduation  from  Harvard.  As  the  story 
opens  some  years  later  he  appears  under  the 
cover  of  First  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Sibai,  a  fictional, 
oil-rich,  Arabian  sheikdom,  where  the  struggle 
to  keep  the  oil  out  of  Russian  hands  erupts  in 
violence  attributable  in  part  to  the  defection 
of  an  old  friend  whom  Cameron  is  compelled 
to  expose.”  (New  Repub) 


Reviewed  Dy  j.  j.  Murray 

Best  Sell  27:22  Ap  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  12  ’67  1450w 
V.?.®^hap3  best  known  as  a  Journalist  and 
political  writer.  Marquis  Childs  ...  [is  here] 
striving  for  more  than  a  routine  sijy  story. 
His  aim  IS  to  bring  into  focus  the  moral 
dileinma  felt  by  his  hero  when  faced  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  WeltpoUtik.  Childs  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  quite  well,  although  he  has  nothing 
original  to  add  to  this  old  problem.  .  .  .  For 
readers  who  enjoy  psychological  adventure 
stories.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  15  '67  240w 

story,  but  one  more  in  the 
Conrad  and  C.  E.  Montague 
that  of  Ian  hlemlnj?.  Cameron  is  no 
superman  and  while  he  has  ample  courage,  he 
a  conscience  shaped  in  the  Protestant 
^  man  s  individual  responsibility 
fRa  acts.  .  .  .  As  a  literary  product, 

tne  book  shows  the  fine  craftsmanship  that 
-Marquis  Childs,  but  that  is  of 
/ comparison  with  its  phil- 
implication.  ’This  is  that  once  a  man 
1,^° role  of  Judas,  even 
pom  the  highest  motives  and  with  no  in- 

Pieces  of  Mlver.  he  4 
S  incorporated  in  the  tribe  of  Iscariot 
I’egain  full  membership  in  the 
fraternity  of  honorable  men.”  G.  W  Johnson 
New  Repub  156:33  Ap  8  ’67  650w” 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  19  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 


“This  review 
publication.  .  .  . 
unsigned,  and  no 


the  set  as  a  ne 
Tn®  Infpi’inS'tion  articles  a 
authorship  is  indicated  excej 


CHINERY,  MICHAEL,  .It. 
animals  with  backbones. 


auth._  The  life  of 
See  Gabb,  M. 
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CHINERY,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  The  life  of 

animals  without  backbones.  See  Gabb.  M. 


CHINERY,  MICHAEL,  jt.  auth.  The  world  of 
plants.  See  Gabb.  M. 


CH’ING  HSUAN-T’UNG,  Emperor  of  China 
(abdicated  1912).  See  Pu  Yi,  H. 


CHITTY,  SIR  THOMAS  WILLES,  bart.  See 
Hinde,  T. 


CHOURAQUI,  ANDRe,  jt.  auth.  The  Jews: 
views  and  counterviews.  See  Dani41ou.  J. 


CHOW,  YUNG-TEH.  Social  mobility  in  China; 
status  careers  amonjj  the  gentry  in  a  Chinese 
community.  300p  $9.50  Atherton 

301.44  Social  classes — China.  China — Social 
life  and  customs  65-24499 

A  "study  of  social  stratification  and  mobility 
in  traditional  Chinese  society  .  .  .  [based  on] 
life  histories  of  the  gentry — which  include  those 
of  scholars,  active  and  retired  officials,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  wealthy  landlords — and  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  social  statistics  drawn  from  one  Chinese 
countv  Lin  Yunnan  province.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes]  .  ,  .  the  processes  of  social  mobility, 
the  relationship  of  the  gentry  to  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  motives  of  upwardly  mobile 
individuals.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


the  southern  German  lands  conforrn  to  theory. 

.  .  .  He  discounted  explanations  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  town  and  cities  in  terms  of  favorable 
topographic  sites  and  historical  conditions, 
saying  that  it  was  accessibility  to  demand 
which  explained  their  growth.  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

"The  fact  that  Christaller’s  elaborate  georti- 
etry  of  overlapping  hexagons  and  rings  of  equi¬ 
distant  central  places  and  his  hierarchical 
scheme  of  centers  in  seven  or  eight  functional 
orders  has  not  been  found  in  Germany  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  does  not  discredit 
his  deductive  approach.  .  .  .  ’The  transition  is 
generally  clear  and  accurate,  although  there  are 
occasional  lapses  into  obscurities  whmh  seem 
to  reflect  the  original  German  text.  The  maP 
scales,  given  in  fractions  (1:1,000,000  and  _  1. 
2.000.000)  are  misstated,  the  editors  not  having 
thought  to  convert  the  scales,  of  the  origmm 
drawings  from  which  reduction  occurred  in 

printing.’^J.H  Brushy  368:187  N  ’66  420w  _ 

"Baskin’s  lucid  translation  -  of  Chrtetal- 
ler’s  classic  statement  of  central  place  theory 
is  sure  to  be  regarded  by  American  geogra¬ 
phers  as  one  of  the  truly  Important  scholarly 
events  of  mid-century.  .  ,.  .  It  has  been  nearly 
35  years  since  the  loriginal]  publication  .  .  . 
but'  its  impact  on  the  field  of  geography  has 
been  great  indeed.  .  .  .  Although  the  book  is 
slow  going  for  any  audience  because  it  is  theo¬ 
retical.  it  is  a  crucial  work  for  any  student  of 
geography  or  economics,  graduate  or  undw- 
graduate.  .  .  .  Illustrations  and  the  bibliography 
are  excellent.”  _  ^ 

Choice  3:1061  Ja  ’67  190w 


"[Chow’s]  field  Is  one  countrjf,  but  his  find¬ 
ings  have  wider  relevance  showing  evidence  of 
the  breakdow'n  of  a  system  which  was  China¬ 
wide,  under  changing  values  and  Institutions. 
But  the  contemporary  conditions  and  delicate 
nature  of  the  material  clearly  posed  problenis 
in  collection  and  analysis  of  data.  .  .  .  For 
case  histories  reliance  had  to  be  placed  often 
on  ‘tea-house’  gossip  which  is  fascinating  but 
poses  problems  in  objective  evaluation.  Those 
working  in  overseas  Chinese  communities  will 
recognize  some  typical  stereotypes.  .  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless,]  this  study  should  interest  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  comparative  problems  of  social 
mobility  and  political  leadership.  It  is  placed 
within  an  up-to-date  theoretical  framework  and 
should  therefore  be  useful  for  teaching  purposes 
also.”  Ma.rjorie  Topley 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:182  J1  67  450w 
“The  result  of  excellent  ethnography  com¬ 
menced  23  years  ago  in  West  China.  .  .  .  There 
are  serious  organizational  and  stylistic  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  book.  Chou  admits  that  the  Chinese 
had  an  open  class  system,  but  then  establishes 
two  ideal  classes,  the  gentry  and  peasantry,  so 
to  be  able  to  handle  his  material.  .  .  .  Because 
of  the  repetition  of  the  biographies,  often  in 
the  form  of  ethnographic  notes,  the  author’s 
theoretical  viewpoints,  and  Chinese  folk  aphor¬ 
isms,  the  book  attains  twice  its  necessary 
length.  Nevertheless,  this  book  is  necessary  to 
students  interested  In  Chinese  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  may  well  be  the  last  of  its  nature  about 
the  Republican  Period.” 

Choice  3:1086  Ja  ’67  ISOw 
“There  is  a  certain  pretentiousness  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  composed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chow  is  obviously  aiming  at  theoretical 
targets,  but  I  am  not  always  clear  what  they 
are.  There  are  lapses  into  naivety.  .  .  .  There 
is  sometimes  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the  argument. 

.  .  .  The  word  ‘gentry’  is  used,  m  so  loose  and 
comprehensive  a  way  .  .  .  that  it  ceases  to  have 
any  analytical  value.  [And  yet]  this  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  book,  ...  It  offers  us  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  grasp  some  of  the  duality  of 
the  life  lived  in  China  during  the  Second  World 
War.”  M.surice  Freem.an  ^  _ 

Pacific  Affairs  40:141  spring-summer 
’67  500w 


CHRISTALLER,  WALTER.  Central  places  in 
Southern  Germany:  tr.  from  Die  zmtralen 
Orte  in  Riiddeut.schland.  by  Carlisle  W.  Bas¬ 
kin.  23np  .$9.95  Prentice-Hall 

338.09  Cities  and  towns — Germany  66-14747 
“Christaller  wanted  .to  find  the  principles  of 
order  or  regularity  with  which  the  centers  of 
trade  and  services  in  any  large  settled  area 
were  developed.  He  analyzed  cost  factors  un- 
deriving  the  special  pattern  of  tertiary  econom¬ 
ic  activity  in  central  places,  where  consurners 
are  dispersed  in  villages  and  farms  His  m.ethod 
was  to  put  forward  first  a  logically  consistent 
theoretical  frame:  then,  to  examine  the  extent 
to  which  the  realities  of  urban  settlement  In 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CRISIS.  Witness  to .  a 
.generation:  significant  -writings  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  crisis,  1941-1966:  ed  by  Wayne 
H.  Cowan:  with  a  pref.  by  Herbert  Butterfield. 
272p  $5.95  Bobbs 

260  Christian  ethics— Collections.  Theology- 

Collections  .  66-29152 

Twenty-five  “years  ago  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and 
a  group  of  Protestant  leaders  .  ..  .  [established 
a  fortnightly]  journal,  Christianity  and  Crisis. 

.  This  [is  a]  collection  of  articles  selected 
from  25  years  of  publication.  The  roster  of 
contributors  [includes]  .  .  .  Niebuhr,  Paul 

Tillich.  Karl  Barth.  Hari'ey  Cox,  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer,  Jacques  Maritain,  Martin  Niemoller  and 
others.”  (Library  J) 

Choice  4:996  N  ’67  150w 

“Some  of  what  is  included  [here]  is  ephem¬ 
eral,  selected  .  .  .  doubtless  to  show  the  jour¬ 
nal’s  catholicity.  ...  As  in  .any  amtholpgy. 
continuity  suffers.  The  various  items  do  not  fit 
comfortably  into  the  seven  tidy  comp.artments 
Cowan  has  set  up  for  them.  Nor  is  their  chron¬ 
ology  immediately  clear.  Through  choice  of  an 
unreasonably  small  type  face  the  publisher  has 
further  discouraged  readership.  And  he  offers 
no  index.  Still,  it  is  good  to  have  these  writ¬ 
ings  permanently  bound.”  R.P.  Nelson 

Christian  Century  84:999  Ag  2  67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Horchler 

Commonweal  86:346  Je  9  67  llOOw 
“[In  the  pages  of  Christianity  and  Crisis]  one 
finds  a  continuing  record  of  those  major  prob¬ 
lems  and  perils  which  have  perplexed  p.ur  gen¬ 
eration — racism,  civil  rights,  social  justice,  nu¬ 
clear  warfare.  McCarthYism,  sex,  communism— 
and  a  Christian  response  to  their  challenge.  One 
finds  also  a  sensitivity  and  receptivity  toward 
ideas  and  insights  of  other  than  Protestant  ori¬ 
gin.  and  early  vestiges  of  the  current  spirit  of 
ecumenism.  It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  ha-ve 
this  collection.  .  .  .  All  quality  collections  should 
have  this  volume.”  P.  J.  Laux 

Library  J  91:5975  D  1  ’66  240w 
“[In]  this  well -organ! zed  and  well-edited  an¬ 
thology  .  .  .  such  topics  as  God.  the  De-vii  and 
History,  Senator  Goldwater,  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  the  art  of  William  Faulkner,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Camus  to  religion  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Catholics  identify  .  .  . 
the  concerns  of  a  superior  journal  of  opinion. 
Robert  Lekachman 

N  V  Times  Bk  R  d12  Mv  21  '67  700w 


CHRISTIANSEN,  ERIC.  The  origins  of  military 
power  in  Spain,  1800-1854.  193p  $6.10  Oxford 
946  Spain— Politics  and  government.  Spain. 
Army  67-87334 


A  study  of  the  Spanish  military’s  political 
power  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  under  the  direction  of  Raymond 
Carr,  whose  book  Spain.  1808-1939  [BRD  1966], 
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CHRISTIANSEN.  ERIC — Continued 
has  been  regarded  as  a  significant  piece  of 
historical  scholarship,  and  intend^  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  [Stanley  G.l  Payne’s 
Politics  and  the  Military  in  Modern  Spam 
[BRD  19671  which  deals  with  the  late  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  Christiansen’s  study  is  avowediy 
oriented  toward  political  history.  Sociai  aues- 
tions,  army  organization,  even  ideological  fac¬ 
tors  receive  short  consideration  in  an  effort 
to  trace  the  emergence  and  development  of  the 
army  as  a  permanent  fixture  of  Spanish  politi¬ 
cal  life.  Christiansen  might  well  have  profited 
more  from  the  work  of  his  mentor  (especially 
with  regard  to  style)  without  whose  book  this 
study  would  be  an  unrewarding  enterprise. 
Essential  for  specialists;  others  may  safely 
ignore  it.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:894  O  '67  120w 
“[This]  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a 
study  of  the  origins  of  military  power  in  Spain. 
It  is  no  more,  though  no  less,  than  a  painstak¬ 
ing,  thorough,  earnest  and  scholarly  study  of 
military  power  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Military  power  in  Spain, 
however,  was  by  then  very  old.  .  .  ■.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  shown  great  zeal  in  unearthing  facts, 
some  more  telling  and  important  than  others. 
The  very  abundance  of  facts,  however,  may 
overpower  and  confuse  the  reader  .  .  .  [who 
will  miss]  a  clear  drawing  of  the  framework 
within  which  the  picture  is  going  to  move;  an 
outline,  not  only  of  the  background  to  and  the 
consequences  of  the  period  under  examina¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  the  main  currents  of  civilian 
politics  and  the  main  lines  of  civilian  institu¬ 
tions  within  which  the  militai-y  will  have  to 
manoeuvre.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  described  vaguely 
and  hardly  woven  into  a  coherent  narrative. 

.  .  .  However.  Mr.  Christiansen  has  provided 
much  information  and  an  excellent  bibliography 
and  his  book  will  prove  useful  for  the  student 
of  the  subject  and  period.” 

TLS  p760  Ag  24  ’67  650w 


CHRISTIE,  AGATHA.  Third  girl.  248p  $4.60 
Dodd 

67-22196 

A  “girl  came  to  consult  [detective  Hercule 
Poirot]  about  ‘a  murder  she  might  have  com¬ 
mitted,’  but  decided  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  of 
any  help  to  her.  Plis  pride  had  to  be  resur¬ 
rected  and  refurbished  before  he  and  his  mys¬ 
tery  writer  friend,  Ariadne  Oliver,  could  em¬ 
bark  on  the  chase  through  Norma  Restarick’s 
mind,  and  her  strange  friendships  before  the  un¬ 
usual  things  that  happened  to  her  could  be  ex¬ 
plained.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Henry  Erhart 

.  Best  Sell  27:232  S  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  20  ’67 

600w 

“Old  or  young,  Hercule  Poirot  is  still  in  top 
form  and  so  is  his  creator,  Agatha  Christie. 
The  plot  IS  super-Christie.” 

Critic  26:89  O  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2814  Ag  ’67  90w 
“®®spite  the  author’s  many  mysteries  suc¬ 
cessfully  recommended  for  YA,  this  one  is  too 
over  to  anybody.  .  .  .  [it]  is  a 
boie.  Sumi  Yamashita 

Library  J  92:4272  N  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 

.  “Poirot  returns  .  .  .  and  that  should  be  enough 
to  send  you  scurrying  to  the  bookstore.  The 
moderately  good  Christie  (though 
is.one  beautifuhy  set  trap  for  the  reader, 
+V.  P'uPPOd  headlong) ,  and  for  once 
*^®t  the  mistress  of  mystery  might  have 
advantage  But  Poirot 
as  absuid  as  able  as  ever;  mystery 

writer .  Ariadne  Oliver  (one  of  fictibn’s  most 
endearing  self- caricatures)  is  around  to  help 
ftor  him;  and  Mrs.  Christie  displays 

her  usual  acute  sense  of  the  immediate  con- 
temporary  scene— In  this  case  the  young  of 
swinging’  London.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  10  ’67  120w 
New  Yorker  43:248  N  25  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:.58  S  30  ’67  40w 
TLS  pll57  D  8  ’66  80w 


world  which  have  been  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion  [by]  time,  nature,  and  man  liimself  and 
[which]  have  been  or  are  being  rescued  by 
modern  scientific  techniques  and  master  crafts¬ 
men.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  dramatic  story  .  .  .  should  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  further  safeguards  and  restorations.” 
E.  M.  Graves  ,  , 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  40w  [YA] 
“The  book  might  fill  a  need  for  students  need¬ 
ing  assignment  material.  Qnfortunately,  the  text 
is  dull  and  lacks  the  historic  detail  wdiich  would 
explain  the  significance  of  the  sites.  .  .  .  Grades 
six  to  ei.ght.” 

Library  J  92:2456  Je  15  ’67  90w 


“Restoring  the  Parthenon  and  preseiwing 
Lascatix’s  cave  paintings  are  inestimably  worthy 
projects,  and  teen-agers  may  surely  be  in¬ 
terested  in  plans  to  arrest  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa’s  list,  in  steps  taken  to  reclaim  the  lost 
city  of  Angkor  from  the  jungle,  or  in  rescuing 
the  slowly  sinking  city  of  Venice.  The  examples 
from  'humanity’s  cultural  patrimony’  are  nicely 
varied.  While  the  problems  of  restoration  attract 
the  reader,  the  book  suffers  because  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  facts  and  too-swiftly-sketched  his¬ 
torical  perspectives  fail  to  inspire  any  real  con¬ 
cern  for  the  blighted  antiquities  themselves. 
Missing  in  both  text  and  photographs  is  the 
sense  that  people  erected  and  used  and  cared 
about  these  temples  and  cities.  The  prevailing 
tone  is  reminiscent  of  official  documents  and 
published  reports,  from  which  the  author  does, 
indeed,  frequently  qu.ote.”  Polly  Lon.gsworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p26  My  7  ’67 
160w  [YA] 


CHRISTIE,  TREVOR  L.  Recapturing  America’s 
past.  127p  il  $4.25  Lippincott 

917.3  U.S. — Historic  houses,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature.  U.S. — History — Juvenile  literature 

67-19261 

The  author  has  chosen  fourteen  American 
restoration  sites:  “the  historic  buildings  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  Mystic  Seaport, 
Plimoth  Plantation,  Virginia  City,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  old  Santa  Barbara,  Cherokee  Village, 
Mark  Twain’s  home  in  Hartford,  the  Alamo,  an 
old  logging  camp  in  Wisconsin,  parts  of  the 
route  of  the  Pony  Express,  the  Boscobel  Man¬ 
sion,  and  Fort  Smith.  The  historical  background 
of  each  as  well  as  the  research,  planning,  and 
construction  are  explained.  [Index.]  Grades  six 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


.  The  accounts  are  interesting  and  sometimes 
informative.  But  the  reader  also  gets  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  author  has  gathered  up  a  good 
deal  of  esoteric  trivia  and  is  ti*ying  to  push  it 
on  a  young  reading  public  with  the  rather  out¬ 
rageous  price  of  $4.25.  The  book  is  not  needed 
in  libraries,  especially  when  the  volumes  of 
American  Heritage  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society  are  available  and  much  more  valuable.” 

Best  Sell  27:360  D  1  ’67  IlOw 


“  open  aitracuive 

foimat,  with  several  clear  photographs  of  each 
landmark,  make  an  inviting  book.”  Marilyn 
Stewart 

Library  J  92:3861  O  15  ’67  IlOw 


CHRISTMAN,  HENRY  M.,  ed. 
joui-nalism  of  Marx  &  Engels. 


The  American 
See  Marx,  K. 


CHRISTOPHE,  ROBERT.  Danton-  a  biography: 

French  by  Peter  6reen.  449p  pi 
5)0.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Danton,  Georges  Jacques.  Prance — 
History— Revolution,  1789-1799  67-12861 


A  biography  of  one 
French  Revolution. 


of  the  leaders  of  the 


.Lnristophe  has  chosen  to  present  history  in 
a  literary  style  which  shows  the  man  and  his 
contemporaries  as  living. and  real  people.  It  is 
•  fHe]  lets  us  fSel  thd  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  the  tmies  and  share  the  terror  of 

whose  names 

*^^®  era  are  all  brought 

studl^ts  of  h»"wu!  tre^^^'Sr"^?  Itt 
savLV’^ctarlls^%®^Tlen^  historical  fiction  can 
Best  Sell  27:207  S  1  ’67  300w 

should  be  as  instructive  to  the 
scholar  and  the  specialist  as  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  inquisitive  layman,  for  M.  Christophe 

and  to  some  extent  re-inter- 
rhfvla  tir®  French  National  Ar¬ 

chives  that  m  an  earlier  generation  were  as- 
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siduously  studied  by  such  historians  as  Mathiez 
and  Louis  Madelin.  .  .  .  Christophe  has  been 
scrupulous  in  his  examination  of  the  facts  of 
Lanton's  life.  He  has  measured  the  words  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  subject  with  caution  and  insight, 
rejecting  some,  accepting  others.  The  result  is 
probably  as  accurate  a  picture  of  Danton  as 
one  may  hope  to  have.”  Stanley  Loomis 
Book  World  p4  S  10  ’67  1750w 
Christian  Century  84:1106  Ag  30  ’67 
30w 

“His  biographer  on  several  occasions  indi¬ 
cates  a  belief  that  Danton  was  a  double,  triple, 
or  quadruple  agent  who  may  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  Louis  XVI,  for  the  Due  d’ Orleans,  for 
the  British,  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  taking 
money  from  all  and,  it  would  appear,  double- 
crossing  them  all  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  difficult  in  this  book  to  distinguish 
between  facts,  inspired  guesses,  mere  suspi¬ 
cions,  and  theories,  because  the  writer  almost 
never  gives  sources.  .  .  .  Despite  this  reader’s 
irritation,  Danton  is  so  towering  a  figure  that 
lie  bursts  right  tlirough  the  pages  of  the  book 
as  one  of  the  powerful  prinditive  forces  of 
modern  politics.”  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  12  ’67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Judah  Adelson 

Library  J  92:3031  F  15  ’67  180w 
New  Yorker  43:224  O  14  ’67  lOOw 

“Danton  remains  an  ambiguous  figure:  out¬ 
size,  enigmatic,  elusive,  contradictory — the 
stuff  of  legend  and  literature.  .  .  .  He  lends 
himself  to  every  purpose,  and  how  he  is  as¬ 
sessed  will  always  depend  on  the  assessor’s 
point  of  view,  subject  to  revision  in  every 
historical  age.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  final  reckon¬ 
ing,  Christophe  doesn’t  always  help.  There  are 
no  notes,  no  bibliography,  no  index,  little  docu¬ 
mentation.  Quotations  lack  ascription,  and 
sources  are  left  obscure,  making  it  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  historical  and  the 
apocryphal.  Christophe’ s  grotesquely  inept  use 
of  the  fictional  techniques  undermines  the 
reader’s  faith.  Devices  intended  to  absorb  the 
reader  merely  repel  him.  .  .  .  The  color  is  there, 
and  the  highlights,  the  costumes  and  pag¬ 
eantry;  but  for  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
crucible  of  history  and  proving  ground  of  the 
vprld’s  great  animating  ideas,  the  reader  will 
still  have  to  go  elsewhere.”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:92  S  11  ’67  750w 


CHRISTOPHER,  JOHN.  The  White  Mountains. 

184p  $3.95  Macmillan  (NY) 

67 

“The  world  of  the  future  is  ruled  by  huge  and 
powerful  machine- creatures,  the  Tripods,  who 
control  mankind  by  implanting  metal  caps  in 
their  skulls  when  they  reach  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  Three  boys  [Will,  Henry,  and  Beanpole] 
.  .  .  see  that  the  people  about  them  are  mind¬ 
less  conformists  [and]  decide  to  flee  to  the 
White  Mountains  (Switzerland),  where  there  is 
a  colony  of  free  men.  Their  journey  is  hazard¬ 
ous,  bringing  them  at  one  time  into  an_  almMt 
medieval  French  household  and  another  into  the 
ruins  of  a  deserted  and  crumbling  Paris.  [This 
appears  as  the  first  part  of  a  full  story  of  the 
'Tripods].  Ages  eleven  to  fourteen.  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Madsen 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  2  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3  67 
180w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  67  60w 

Horn  Bk  43:351  Je  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  Eleanor  Furbush 

Library  J  92:2448  Je  15  '67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  73:733  My  26  6<  180w 

Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Foley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  13  '67  120w 

“Although  this  science  fantasy  is  based  on  a 
familiar  science  fiction  theme,  it  is  given  f^gh 
treatment  and  an  intriguing  setting.  .  .  .  The 
story  has  sustained  pace,  suspense,  and  a  great 
deal  of  action.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  '67  170w 

“Most  novels  of  this  kind  are  admirable  in 
idea  rather  than  in  performance,  and  some  of 
the  adventures  of  Will  and  his  friends  .  .  .  are 
conventional  enough.  There  are  nevertheless 
memorable  moments  throughout  and  some  ex¬ 
cellent  invention.  ...  A  remarkable  story, 
somewhat  abruptly  concluded — one  feels  that  the 
author’s  quota  of  words  ran  out  unexpectedly— 
it  belongs  to  the  school  of  science-fiction  which 
puts  philosophy  before  technology  and  is  not 
afraid  of  telling  an  exciting  story.” 

TLS  p459  My  25  '67  430w 


CHRISTOPHER,  JOHN.  The  little  people.  224p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-21825 

“When  Bridget  Chauncey  learns  of  her  un¬ 
expected  inheritance  from  an  unknown  uncle, 
she  and  her  British  flanod  go  to  see  the  Dublin 
lawyer  who  had  written  to  her  about  the  in¬ 
heritance  and  then  go  on  to  see  Killabeg  Castle, 
with  the  strange  and  beautifully  furnished  doll 
houses  in  the  tower  room.  Once  there,  Bridget 
decides  to  stay  for  a  few  months  and  try  to 
turn  the  castle  into  a  successful  hotel.  .  .  . 
Then  they  discover  the  first  of  the  little  people. 
Strange  things  happen,  and  people  begin  to 
know  themselves  and  gain  and  lose  by  that 
knowledge.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  26:453  Mr  15  '67  360w 
Choice  4:818  O  '67  80w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:792  F  15  '67  170w 

“[The  author]  tackles  the  elf  problem.  .  .  . 
And  if  you  know  Mr.  Christopher,  you  know 
that  you  are  not  going  to  encounter  any  guff 
about  pots  of  gold  or  rainbows.  No,  indeed.  The 
author^s  specialty  is  carefully  laid-on  horror, 
and  that’s  what  we  find  in  Killabeg  Castle.  .  .  . 
As  is  usual,  Mr.  Christopher  sets  about  in¬ 
volving  humans  and  inhumans  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  that  makes  a  platoon  of  Ijttle  green  men 
seem  as  plausible  as  Cub  Scouts.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Mr  6  '67  140w 

New  Yorker  43:191  Mr  11  '67  230w 

“John  Christopher  presents  for  the  best  part 
of  his  book  the  standard  plot  for  a  women  s 
magazine  serial.  .  .  .  'Then,  all  turns  grim,  too 
late  and  too  suddenly.  Finding  of  papers  prpves 
little  people  to  be  products  of  a  Nazi  scientist  s 
experiments  in  interfering  with  the  pituitary 
glands  of  embryos  from  pregnant  Jewish  women 
with  a  view  to  prolonging  life.  'The  mmrpbabili- 
ties  of  situation  and  character  (and  thick  over¬ 
lay  of  Irish  peat)  muffle  any  significant  impact 
this  horrific  revelation  might  have  had. 

TLS  pl72  Mr  2  '67  200w 


CHRISTY,  FRANCIS  T.  The  common  wealth 
in  ocean  fisheries:  some  problems  of  gpoww 
and  economic  allocation  [by]  Francis  T. 
Christy,  Jr.  and  Anthony  Scott.  281p  mans  $6 
Resources  for  the  future 

338.3  Fisheries  65-26177 


“The  book  discusses  the  common  property 
aspects  of  fisheries,  and  presents  background 
material  on  the  physical  productivity  and 
potentials  of  the  ocean,  and  on  supply  and 
demand  situations  and  prospects.  [The  author^] 
examine  the  legal  principles  that  guide  the 
present  use  of  the  seas  and  conclude  J  hat 
new  formulations,  new  regimes,  and  new  kinds 
of  regulations  are  called  for  if  the  world  s 
fisheries  are  to  be  exploited  In  an  orderly  and 
rational  fashion.”  [Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Economists  who  are  theorists  and/or  snort 
fishermen  will  find  this  book  a  useful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  technology  and  analysis  of  com¬ 
mercial  ocean  fishery  exploitation.  ...  I  find 
Chapter  2.  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the 
common-property  natural  re.source  as  It  applies 
to  ocean  fishing,  the  only  disappointing  part 
of  a  good  book.  It  is  marred  by  confusions 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  fish 
population  and  the  catch  under  ‘sustainable 
yield,’  i.e.,  stationary’-  conditions.  The  graphs 
reflect  this  confusion  as  well  as  contradictory 
assumptions.”  V.  L.  Smith 

Am  Econ  R  56:1341  D  '66  900w 
“This  survey  provides  a  very  useful  summary 
of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  about  the 
world’s  fisheries  and  an  agenda  for  further  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  [However]  not  included  is  any  sys¬ 
tematic  evaluation  of  the  implications  of  to- 
dav’s  world-wide  program  of  research  in  phys¬ 
ical  oceanography  for  the  fisheries.  A,  similar 
comment  may  be  made  about  biological  re¬ 
search.  ...  On  the  economic  side  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  fish  meal  and  fish  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  (FPC),  but  their  treatment  of 
this  topic  is  concerned  with  the  current  demand 
for  these  products  and  therefore  does  not  qo 
full  justice  to  the  implications  of  their  analysis 
of  the  rapid  growth — 700  per  cent  from  1947  to 
1962 — in  this  demand,”  Giulio  Pontecoryo 
Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:55  Je  ’67  1160w 
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CHRISTY,  F.  T. — Continued 

"A  difHculty  is  that  the  authors  are  better 
acquainted  with  fully  developed  and  mature 
fisheries  that  are  under  conservation  regulations 
than  they  are  with  underdeveloped  fisheries. 
Since  most  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
world  ocean  are  not  being  fli^ned,  or  are  being 
fished  at  a  stage  well  below  the  point  of 
maximum  sustainable  yield,  the  treatment  of 
fishery  problem.s  in  the  book  is  somewhat  un¬ 
balanced.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  the  book  is  a 
stimulating  one  that  deals  with  a  quite  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  international  relations  which 
has  not  been  previously  accorded  adequate  at¬ 
tention  by  social  scientists.”  W.  M.  Chapman 
Science  162:913  My  13  '66  700w 


CHUBB,  THOMAS  CALDECOT.  Dante  and  his 
world.  S31p  pi  $16  Little 

861  Dante  Alighieri  66-22038 

The  author  of  The  Life  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
IBRD  1930)  presents  a  biogr^hy  of  the  ‘‘medie¬ 
val  poet  together  with  Mr.  Chubb’s  own  trans¬ 
lations  of  appropriate  excerpts  from  Dante’s 
poetry.  .  .  .  [The  author’s  contention  is]  that 
m  his  poetry  Dante,  more  consciously  than  not, 
was  writing  an  account  of  his  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  life,  particularly  in  his  master  work,  the 
Divine  Comedy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Pierre  Courtines 

America  116:600  Ap  22  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Davis 

Am  Hist  R  73:119  O  ’67  370w 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:12  Ap  1  ’67  200w 


Choice  4:294  My  ’67  250w 
‘‘[Mr.  Chubb]  here  attempts  to  reconstruct 
Dante’s  life  from  his  own  works,  contemporary 
writings,  legend,  gossip,  conjecture,  along  with 
the  few  known  facts.  A  good  deal  of  geographi¬ 
cal,  political,  and  intellectual  background  is 
built  up  in  the  same  way.  Much  is  admittedly 
guesswork;  some  seem  questionable.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  impressionistic  and  personal,  with  short 
paragraphs,  often  of  one  sentence.  .  .  .  Aimed 
apparently  at  a  general  as  well  as  a  scholarly 
audience,  it  may  not  completely  satisfy  either. 
Parts  are  vivid,  but  the  total  effect  is  somewhat 
breathless.  For  larger  or  specialized  collections.” 
Dorothy  Sinclair 

Library  J  92:230  Ja  15  ‘67  170w 
‘‘That  Mr.  Chubb  is  thoroughly  versed  in  his 
subject  no  one  can  deny.  Besides  knowing 
Dante’s  work  extremely  well,  he  knows  Italy 
and  is  obviously  at  home  in  the  political,  artis¬ 
tic,  intellectual  and  social  climate  of  the  period 
he  describes.  Also,  his  translations  of  Dante’s 
poetry  are  usually  more  than  adequate,  which 
IS  no  mean  achievement.  This  being  so,  it  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  such  a  labor  of  love  should 
all  too  often  be  marred  by  an  involved  style, 
by  boring  digressions,  imaginary  dialogues,  rep¬ 
etitions  and  inexcusable  puns.  Then  too,  the 
book  bristles  with  misspelled  Italian  quotations 
— which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions.”  Carlo  Beuf 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  19  ‘67  1950w 
New  Yorker  43:192  Mr  25  ’67  90w 


‘‘[This  book]  is  not  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  a 
good  and  informative  volume.  .  .  .  The  pace  is 
leisurely  and  the  approach  sometimes  pleasant¬ 
ly  ingenuous  or  chattily  anecdotal.  .  .  .  [Chubb] 
focuses  on  Dante’s  own  works  rather  than  on 
books  about  him.  When  [he]  does  turn  to  the 
immense  corpus  of  scholarship  on  Dante,  it  is 
to  the  traditional  Dantists,  starting  with  the 
trecento  group  itself  headed  by  Boccaccio. 
Contemporary  Dante  scholarship  is  strangely 
missing.  .  .  .  Personal  in  tone,  as  though  the 
study  of  Dante  should  be  a  shared  experience, 
[this  work]  will  be  an  appealing  initiation  to 
the  poet  for  those  who  can  find  the  time  to 
read  its  831  pages.”  R.  J.  Clements 
Sat  R  50:45  My  13  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  T.  G.  Bergin 

Va  Q  R  43:330  spring  ’67  2000w 


CHUKOVSKAYA,  LYDIA.  The  deserted  house: 
tr.  by  Aline  B.  Werth.  144p  $3.95  Dutton 


67-26599 

Written  in  Stalinist  Russia  during  the  late 
thirties,  this  is  the  story  of  Olga  Petrovna,  ‘‘a 
widow  who  lives  for  only  two  things — her  job 
as  head  of  the  typing  pool  in  a  state  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  Leningrad — and  her  son  Kolya, 
an  engineering  student.  .  .  When  Kolya  is 
arrested  without  warning,  and  without  reason, 
Olga  knows  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Her  faith 


in  the  justice  of  the  state  is  implicit;  without 
hesitation  she  moves  to  the  defense  of  her  son. 
.  .  .  Kolya’s  feilow  student  and  Olga  a  closest 
friend  both  fail  under  the  shadow  of  political 
terror  Olga  herself  faces  the  loss  of  .lob  a,nd 
home.  Finally  her  brief,  bitter  education  in  in¬ 
justice  reaches  its  climax.  She  must  clmose 
between  her  son  and  life  Itself.  il^blisher  s 
note)  Russian  edition  published  in  France  in 
TORS  iinnor-  iho  titif*  Onou.stelv  Dom. 


Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  27:302  N  1  ’67  320w 
‘‘The  unvarying  style  of  Chukovskaya's  short 
novel  is  its  essence — both  its  strength  and 
weakness.  Simple  without  complexity  of  any 
sort,  innocent  of  any  of  the  technical  conven¬ 
tions  of  modern  fiction,  it  strikes  immediately 
and  maintains  throughout  the  quality  of  folk 
tale,  of  a  children’s  fable,  its  transparent 
clarity  acting  as  a  perspective  on  the  horror 
of  its  substance.  ...  In  this  world,  authority 
is  beyond  reach,  as  is  reason  itself.  .  .  .  The 
telling  is  ascetically  sparse  .  .  .  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  absolute  credibility.  .  .  .  [But]  as  novel 
[the  story  must]  render  the  interior  process  oy 
which  a  woman  of  sensibility  disintegrates  into 
a  being  whose  life  is  focused  on  staying  alive. 
Failing  that,  the  tale  remains  external;  and 
so,  finally,  it  remains  a  document,  a  note  from 
underground,  an  impressive  and  humanly  valu¬ 
able  one.”  Saul  Maloff 

Book  World  p5  N  5  ’67  1200w 
‘‘This  book  may  well  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  classic  account  of  those  countless  peri¬ 
pheral  victims  of  the  Purge.  .  .  .  The  reader, 
while  moved  to  sympathize  with  [Olga],  is 
plagued  by  the  knowledge  that  her  dismay  at 
the  turn  of  events  is  ultimately  conditioned  by 
a  deep-seated  indifference  to  the  fate  of  her 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  country.  .  .  .  Aline 
B.  Werth  has  translated  the  original  into 
appropriately  straightforward  English.  This  is 
for  libraries,  large  and  small.”  V.  D.  Newman 
Library  J  92:2941  S  1  ‘67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:3870  O  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  74:233  Ag  25  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:15  Ja  4  ’68  800w 


Reviewed  by  Merle  Fainsod 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  12  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Edmund  Wilson 

New  Yorker  43:231  D  9  ‘67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Schmidt 

Reporter  38:44  Ja  11  ’68  1350w 
“In  our  lengthy  review  of  the  Russian  origi¬ 
nal  of  The  Deserted  House  (TLS,  Februai-y 
16.  1967)  we  hoped  ‘that  this  remarkable  and 
superbly  written  little  book  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  m  English’.  Now  .  .  we  have  Aline 
Worth’s  excellent  translation.  Of  all  the  ‘purge’ 
books  that  have  come  to  our  knowedge  [this 
one]  is  somehow  the  most  moving  of  all  ...  . 
The  book  is  tragically  autobiographical.” 

TLS  p793  S  7  ‘67  290w 


CHURCH,  RICHARD.  London;  flower  of  cities 
all:  drawings  &  paintings  by  Imre  Hofbauer. 
208p  $16  Day 

914.21  London — Description  66-24102 

“Mr.  Church  is  a  native  Londoner:  Mr.  Hof¬ 
bauer  a  refugee  from  middle  Europe.  Together 
they  view  the  city  from  the  late  19th  century 
to  the  present.”  (Book  Week)  Index. 


Book  Week  pl9  D  11  ’66  60w 
‘TThis]  is  not  the  usual  armchair-traveler’s 
guide.  ...  It  is,  Mr.  Church  says,  ‘a  vagary, 
a  .  conspiracy  of  impressions  between  two 
mends.’  But  so  vividly  does  Mr.  Church  share 
hi.s  impressions  and  a  wealth  of  historical 
detail  that  the  reader  feels  he  too  is  walking 
the  streets  of  London.  Text  and  illustrations 
complement  each  other  excellently.  Mr.  Hof¬ 
bauer  captures  the  atmosphere  in  his  quick, 
impressionistic  sketches.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  oB6  D  1  ’66 
lOfiw 


Mr.  Church  revives  an  old  word  to  describe 
his  journeys  about  London.  He  planned  this 
book,  he  says,  to  cover  London  ‘gyre  by  gyre 
as  a  pigeon  plans  its  flight’.  .  .  .  What  better 
way  of  seeing  London?  For,  like  the  pigeons, 
he  can  come  down  from  his  flights  to  walk 
familiarly  among  the  crowds.  He  takes  special 
pleasure  in  the  unexpected  rusticities  still  to 
DO  tound  in  London,  in  the  stillnesses  in  the 
niidst  of  noise,  in  the  solitudes  in  the  midst 
of  crowds.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hofbauer  also  likes  to 
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look  at  London  from  the  top  of  a  bird’s  flight, 
but  too  many  of  his  drawings  can  best  be 
described  by  a  phrase  by  Mr.  Church,  as  he 
looked  one  day  up  the  Thames,  ‘a  sombre  pic¬ 
ture  ominous  in  its  vagueness.’  ” 

TLS  p51  Ja  19  ’67  600w 

^  • 


CHURCHILL,  RANDOLPH  S.  Winston  S. 
Churchill;  5v:  v  1,  Youth,  1874-1900.  614p  11 
maps  $10  Houghton 

B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  66-12065 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


CHURCH,  RUTH  ELLEN.  Mary  Meade’s 
modern  homemaker  cookbook.  376p  col  il 
$4.95  Rand  McNally 

641.5  Cookery  66-18101 

In  this  cookbook,  the  food  editor  “of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  tells  how  to  make  use  of  .  .  . 
time-saving  shortcuts  .  .  .  [such  as]  mixes  and 
prepared  canned  or  frozen  foods,  instant  sea¬ 
sonings  and  dips,  etc.  .  .  .  [She  includes] 

suggestions  for  dishes  that  ‘go  with’  all  the 
principal  recipes.  .  .  .  There  are  eleven  sections 
in  the  book,  beginning  with  Appetizers  and 
ending  with  Desserts.  Preliminaries  to  each 
chapter  explain  reasons  for  certain  practices, 
and  describe  the  hows  and  whys  of  success  and 
failure.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Pew  cookbooks  can  compare  to  this  excellent 
one.  This  reviewer’s  enthusiasm  grew  with 
each  chapter.  .  .  .  Recipes  are  uncomplicated. 
Directions  are  given  by  an  expert  who  knows 
her  subject  thoroughly  and  enjoys  it.  Most  of 
the  dishes  are  quick  and  easy  to  prepare  and 
yet  look  and  taste  as  if  they  had  required  hours 
in  the  kitchen.  ...  A  ‘Guide  to  Steaks  and 
their  Cookery’  and  information  on  how  to  roast 
a  turkey  are  exceptionally  good.  .  .  .  Will 
interest  all  cooks  regardless  of  age  or  experi¬ 
ence.  For  all  libraries.”  R.  G.  Dorman 
Library  J  91:4951  O  15  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  4  ’67  70w 


CHURCH iLL,  ALLEN.  Remember  when.  286p 
il  col  il  $9.95  Golden  press 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization  67-21146 

A  social  history  of  changes  in  American  life 
from  1900  to  1942.  "The  center  threads  .  .  .  are 
advertising,  popular  songs,  comic  strips,  and 
the  movies.  The  book  touches  on  home  life, 
clothing,  mood  and  atmosphere,  sports,  society, 
autos,  the  theater,  the  movies,  jazz,  dancing, 
writing,  radio,  and  flying,  with  a  nod  to  his¬ 
tory — World  War  I,  Prohibition,  the  stock 
market  crash,  the  Depression,  and  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 


“[Churchill]  bears  down  heavily  on  the  follies 
of  the  period  covered.  ...  In  pursuit  of  this 
aim  he  has  summoned  to  his  aid  a  host  of 
photographers,  illustrators,  decorators  and  fan- 
tasts  of  the  graphic  arts.  .  .  .  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  lavishly  illustrated  with  pictures 
even  more  nostalgic  than  the  text  and  encased 
in  a  format  certainly  of  contemporaneous  pro¬ 
duction  but  styled  in  what  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  Coolidgean  baroque.  It  is  stiin- 
ning.  .  .  .  One  does  wish,  though,  that  the 
ebullient  Mr.  Churchill  had  been  slightly  more 
trammeled  by  fact.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  entirely 
ignore,  but  he  gives  too  little  emphasis  to  the 
statistical  factor — that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
scant  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  Despite  these 
criticisms,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful  in  recalling  to 
mind  a  mood  that  did  exist.  .  .  .  And  the 
craftsmen  who  put  t’ne  book  together  have 
produced  a  conversation  piece  of  rare  effective¬ 
ness.”  <3.  W.  Johnson 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  22  ’67  70Uw 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:693  My  6  ’67  70w 
Choice  3:1067  Ja  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Malkin 

Commentary  44:84  J1  ’67  2950w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 
Critic  25:74  F  '67  1450w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  36:54  Mr  9  ’67  2060w 


Va  Q  R  43:lxxviii  spring  ’67  130w 


CHURCHILL,  RANDOLPH  S.  Winston  S. 

Churchill:  5v:  v2.  The  young  statesman. 

1901-1914.  763p  $10  Houghton 

B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer 

This  second  volume  of  a  projected  flve-volume 
biography  of  the  English  statesman  by  his  son 
“opens  with  its  hero  Independently  voting 
against  his  Party’s  leaders  within  an  hour  of 
subscribing  to  the  oath  as  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  closes  with  him  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  having  helped  to  prepare  the  Fleet 
for  the  forthcoming  First  World  War.”  (Book 
World)  Index.  For  volume  one  see  BRD  1966 
and  1967. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  27:350  D  1  ’67  480w 

“The  complexities  of  the  political  problems 
in  which  Sir  Winston  found  himself  Involved 
have  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  interpola- 
tory  comment.  ...  It  is  not  the  least  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  merits  that,  although  even  he  can¬ 
not  make  all  the  political  issues  in  the  book  of 
lively  interest,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
is  not  clearly  intelligible.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  however,  that  in  his  linking  narrative 
Mr.  Churchill  has  denied  himself  the  con¬ 
venience  of  footnotes.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  petty 
criticism  of  a  book  of  extraordinai'y  richness 
and  accomplishment,  an  invaluable  source- 
book  for  future  historians  of  the  period.  For 
the  general  reader  its  main  interest  will  prove 
to  be  the  vivid  impression  it  manages  to  con¬ 
vey  of  Sir  Winston’s  personal  development  from 
a  promising,  untried  politician  into  a  hard¬ 
working,  happily  married  statesman  of  proved 
ability.  Mr.  Churchill  allows  this  impression 
to  develop  of  itself.”  Christopher  Hibbert 
Book  World  p6  N  12  ’67  850w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  9 
'67  900w 

“There  is  more  of  Randolph  in  this  volume 
than  in  the  first  and  this  is  in  its  favor.  No 
Churchill  ever  wrote  an  impersonal  book.  .  .  . 
This  volume  displays  the  means  by  which 
Churchill  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  Civil 
Service,  an  ascendancy  that  later  enabled  him 
as  Prime  Minister  to  fight  World  War  II  as  he 
wanted  it  fought.  .  .  .  Even  then,  in  military 
matters,  he  displayed  an  unusual  prescience.  .  .  . 
Randolph  Churchill  has  done  something  truly 
important.  He  has  taken  a  well-known  figure, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  time,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  in  his  own  terms,  in  his  own  times. 
.  .  .  [However]  on  the  basis  of  other  records, 
the  author  seems  to  exaggerate  the  role  played 
by  his  father  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Welfare  State.”  Drew  Middleton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  10  ’67  1250w 


“[This  book]  is  described  on  its  jacket  as 
'an  affectonate  backward  glance  at  forty-two 
years  of  American  memories.’  It  certainly  is 
affectionate— right  up  to  the  last  page.  The 
book  opens  with  a  golden  heart  bearing  a  Sun- 
in-His-Splendor  on  the  front  cover  and  closes 
with  a  red  heart  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page 
which  (unhappily  for  the  book’s  subtitle)  backs 
up  on  a  clichd  photo  of  a  burning  battleship  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Between  these  sugary  hearts, 
[it]  is  consistently  too  cute,  curly,  and  shiny — 
too  filled  with  valentines,  cigar  bands,  and 
comic  strips,  all  in  full-to-bursting  color — and 
too  lacking  in  the  blood,  tears,  and  nitty  grit  of 
the  period’s  real  problems,  opportunities,  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  defeats.  ...  It  may  not  be  history 
but  it’s  what  you  get  when  the  froth  is  on  the 
pumpkin.”  Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  50:50  N  25  ’67  400w 


“The  present  author  reflects  his  father’s 
primary  concern:  most  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  English  politics.  Since  these  were  politi¬ 
cally  exciting  years,  the  book  is  crammed  with 
detailed  accounts  of  dramatic  events  in  which 
Churchill  played  a  part,  most  of  which  pro¬ 
foundly  altered  British  life;  in  fact,  this  volume 
marks  the  confluence  of  Churchill’s  biography 
and  English  history.  The  one  subject  that  gives 
the  author  trouble  is  the  bad  impression  his 
father  often  made.  Churchill’s  rapid  ascent — 
he  was  a  Cabinet  member  at  thirty-three— 
naturally  created  envy,  and,  besides,  he  took 
strong  stands  on  controversial  Issues.  But 
apart  from  envy  and  political  disagreement. 
Churchill  evoked— along  with  admiration, 
loyalty,  affection,  and  love— resentment,  dislike, 
hostility,  and  contempt,  and  the  author,  who 
is  a  loving  son  as  weU  as  a  thorough  bio- 
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CHURCHILL,  R.  S. — Continued 
grapher,  sometimes  finds  toese  negatives  hard 
to  explain.  Luckily,  Randolph  Churchill  s  docu¬ 
mentation  does  the  Job  for  h to.”  ,on,rr 
New  Yorker  43:247  N  18  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Lord  Rowley 

Sat  R  60:34  N  18  ’67  800w 
Time  90:112  N  24  ’67  350w 
‘‘The  method  which  [Mr.  ChurchUn 
impost  on  himself,  of  letting  the  subject  he 
his  own  biographer,  is  faithfully  observed.  The 
selections  from  speeches,  letters  and  state 
papers  are  the  strength  of  the  book,  and  the 
author’s  connecting  narrative — for  often  It  is 
no  more  than  that — is  justly  and  modestly  de¬ 
signed  to  show  them  off.  .  .  .  There  are  splendid 
personalities  to  describe,  all  of  whom  make  a 
pretty  good  showing  in  this  book.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  characters  whom  the  reader  comes  to 
dislike,  as  in  the  first  volunie  he  could  not 
help  reacting  against  Sir  Winston’s  parents. 
In  fact  this  is  a  strikingly  happy  book  .  .  . 
[However]  it  must  be  admitted  .  .  .  that  [Mr. 
Churchill's]  account  of  the  Home  Rule  con¬ 
troversy  will  be  hard  to  understand  for  anyone 
not  already  acquainted  with  it.  The  Curragh 
incident  .  .  .  Land  tlie  Marconi  scandal  are] 
obscure,  though  he  gives  appropriate  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  modern  literature.” 

TLS  plOOl  O  26  ’67  2200w 


CHURCHILL,  SARAH.  A  thread  In  the 

tapestry.  lOlp  il  $4  Dodd 
B  or  92  Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  67-21212 

“Using  Churchill’s  funeral  procession  as  a 
backdrop,  Sarah  Churchill  has  remembered 
scenes  in  her  life  with  her  father.”  (Library  J) 


bourgeois  images.  .  .  .  One  love  poem  i« 
surprisingly  mellow,  considering  Ciardi  s  usual 
tone.  The  market  is  the  avant-garde  and 
liberal-arts  students.”  John  Montgomery 
Library  J  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


“Again  in  his  new  book  John  Ciardi  de¬ 
livers  the  quick,  sharp  image:  he  stands  for 
the  ready  man  caught  up  but  not  ov^whelmed 
by  his  time.  .  .  .  More  than  most.  Ciardi  es¬ 
tablishes  his  ideas  in  definite  meters  a,nd  forms. 
He  is  wild  and  reckless  in  fancy,  but  guarded 
about  any  hint  of  being  constantly  serious  or 
off  balance  in  his  commitments.  .  .  .  But  the 
personality  back  of  the  poems  is  definite, 
with  an  engaging,  generous  intelligence.  His 
stance  is  determinedly  social.  ...  It  is  [hisj 
headlong  communication  about  slant  moral  is¬ 
sues  that  most  distinguishes  the  poems  in  this 
book;  tbe  force  is  a  moral  force  though  the 
language  is  offhand.”  William  Stafford 
Poetry  111:186  D  ’67  200w 
“Here  and  elsewhere,  with  perception  and 
amusement,  Mr.  Ciardi  has  come  to  terms  with 
himself  in  mid-career,  and  with  his  relation¬ 
ships  to  others.  His  poem  on  Roethke,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  rollicks  with  admiration;  wonderfully,  it 
is  more  a  celebration  of  Roethke’s  life  than  an 
expression  of  Ciardi’s  feelings  about  his  death. 
Throughout  the  book  runs  concern  (even  satire 
requires  concern)  for  Man  and  for  men;  and, 
without  abandoning  concern,  Mr.  Ciardi  sees 
to  it  that  wit  and  gusto  triumph  over  regret 
and  despair — always  in  active  language.” 
Charles  Philbrick 

Sat  R  60:33'Je  3  ’67  230w 


Cl  BA  FOUNDATION.  Man  and  Africa.  See 
Wolstenholme,  G..  ed. 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  12 
’67  650w 

“Some  of  the  reminiscences  contain  a  little 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  known,  but  In 
general  the  work  is  light,  and  In  spite  of  a 
few  Ulustrations  in  color  of  paintings  by  the 
two,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  minor 
addition  to  the  corpus  of  ChurchUliana.  For 
some  public  libraries,  and  useful  as  a  present 
for  Churchill  lovers.”  P.  W.  PUby 
Library  J  92:2766  Ag  ’67  70w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  8  ’67  230w 
“It  is  important  not  to  be  put  off  by  first 
impressions.  The  book  looks  both  superficial 
and  sentimental;  .  .  .  nevertheless  even  the 
most  critical  reader  must  close  the  book  with 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Sarah  Churchill  for 
having  written  it.  She  writes  surprisingly 
well,  in  a  style  as  far  removed  from  her 
father’s  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  she 
conveys  the  flavour  of  his  conversation,  even 
on  trivial  matters,  with  an  accuracy  and  vivid¬ 
ness  that  Lord  Moran,  who  set  bimself  up  as 
the  great  man's  Boswell,  never  approached  for 
all  his  careful  annotation  and  genuine  literary 
skill.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  the  book  perhaps 
is  the  close  where  she  describes  how  Churchill 
after  electoral  defeat  nursed  himself  back  to 
equanimity  in  a  villa  on  Lake  Como,  discussing 
painting  technique  with  Alexander.” 

TLS  p790  S  7  ’67  2S0w 


CIARDI,  JOHN.  This  strangest  everything.  lOlp 
$3.75  Rutgers  univ.  press 

811  66-28130 

Some  of  the  poems  In  this  new  collection 
were  first  published  in  Atlantic,  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Literary  Magazine  of  Tufts  University. 
The  New  Yorker  and  Saturday  Review. 


“In  this,  as  In  each  of  his  seven  earlier  vol- 
unies,  Ciardi’s .  formal  masteries,  his  casual 
blends  of  learning  and  travel-worn  sophistica¬ 
tion,  his  wit-writing,  and  his  rueful  wisdoms 
suggest  that  C.iardi  is  an  American  Robert 
Graves.  .Undevoted  to  the  White  Goddess,  how- 
Sy®’’’  veers  toward  satires  which  have 

the  effect  of  hasty  making.  .  .  .  Yet  a  few  of 
these  46  poems  have  distinctive  complexity  and 
depth.  .  .  .  Added  feature  of  the  book:  23  epi¬ 
grams  worthy  of  the  few  masters  of  the  kind.” 

Choice  4:820  O  ’67  140w 

i®  8-0  aptly  .titled  volume  by  a  prolific 
poet  of  fussy  disposiHon.  .  in  middle  age, 
Mr.  Ciardi’s  sound  is  ironic,  mUdly  sophisti¬ 
cated,  and  learned.  The  poems  develop  In 
orderly  stanzas  with  clean  grammar  an< 


CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS.  Brutus;  ed.  by 
A.  E.  Douglas.  261p  $10.10  Oxford 

808.63  Public  speaking  [66-66490] 

The  introduction  to  this  work  “contains  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  date  of  the  treatise,  Cicero’s 
motives  in  writing  it,  an  account  of  Greek 
rhetoric  with  special  reference  to  points  raised 
in  Brutus,  a  critique  of  the  author’s  judgments 
on  Roman  orators,  and  a  useful  summary  of 
Cicero’s  historical  sources.  Basically  the  text 
is  that  of  Wilkins’  [Marcus  Tulli  Ciceronis 
Rhetorical  (1903).”  (Class  World)  Bibliography. 


“It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Brutus  is  one 
of  Cicero's  major  works,  this  present  edition 
provides  the  first  detailed  commentary  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  .  .  .  Douglas  has  modestly  confined  to  an 
appendix  the  passages  where  he  ‘would  prefer 
a  different  reading’  [to  the  Wilkins  text].  .  .  . 
While  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  research 
[he]  has  not  hesitated  to  retain  his  independ¬ 
ence  of  judgment.  So,  though  he  gives  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  various  theories  concerning 
Cicero’s  aims  in  writing  the  work,  Douglas 
correctly  emphasizes  his  author’s  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  historical  aspects  of  his  study- 
and  insists  that  modern  accusations  of  disl 
honesty  and  distortion  are  exaggerated.  .  .  . 
[He  does  not]  indulge  in  panegyric.  .  .  . 
Rather  he  uses  the  historical  method  not  to 
argue  that  merit  is  relative  but  to  support  his 
Diesis  of  the  progressive  development  of  style.” 
S.  B.  Smethurst 

Class  World  60;361  Ap  ’67  270w 

“Mr.  Douglas’s  commentary  [is  most  wel¬ 
come].  .  .  .  His  notes  are  sharp  and  precise,  his 
introduction  is  lucid,  cogent  and  valuable,  and 
his  handling  of  the  text  ...  is  solid  though 
conservative.  Mr.  Douglas’s  original  emenda¬ 
tions  are  sensible  and  closely  reasoned;  most 
of  his  changes  represent  a  return  to  the  text 
of  the  Laudensis.  .  .  .  [Brutus]  was  an  as¬ 
tonishing  work.  The  idea  of  presenting  the 
theory  of  political  oratory  as  the  history  of 
an  art  form  seems  to  have  been  Cicero’s  per¬ 
sonal  invention:  it  was  uniquely  suitable  to  his 
purpose  and  it  deployed  his  strength.  He 
wrote  with  a  remarkable  historic  accuracy, 
Douglas  defends  and  underlines. 
•  •  y  lan^age]  is  a  tour  de  force  of  Latin, 

and  Mr.  Douglas’s  commentary  on  it  is  tactful, 
accmate  and  interesting:  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
we  have  done  without  this  edition  for  so  long  ” 
TLS  pl69  Mr  2  ’67  700w 


CICERONIS,  M.  TULLI.  See  Cicero,  M.  T. 
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CICHY,  BODO.  Architecture  of  the  ancient  civ¬ 
ilizations  in  color:  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  the 
Indus  Valley,  the  Megaliths,  the  Hittites,  the 
Minoans,  the  Mycenaeans,  the  Etruscans, 
Central  and  South  America  [tr.  from  the 
German  by  A.  K.  Bakker],  424p  $25  Studio 
722  Architecture.  Ancient  • '  66-22246 

“A  discussion  of  the  architecture  of  the  an¬ 
cient  civilizations  is  pointless  unless  the  in¬ 
fluences  and  forces  which  conditioned  the  char¬ 
acteristic  forms  of  this  architecture  are  taken 
into  account.  ...  In  the  chapters  that  follow 
an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Sumerian.  Egyptian  and  Aztec  civilizations 
and  to  explain  them  as  separate  entities,  elim¬ 
inating  as  far  as  possible  ...  all  unnecessary 
academic  ballast.”  (In trod)  Index. 


“The  ‘coffee-table’  book  at  its  worst.  It  pre¬ 
tends  to  treat  the  architecture  of  some  ancient 
civilizations,  but  it  does  so  only  spottily.  .  .  . 
The  text  deals  very  largely  in  generalities,  very 
little  with  architecture.  That  the  book  has  no 
scholarly  pretensions  is  clear  from  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  plans  or  drawings  of  any  kind,  or 
bibliography.  The  texts  have  no  authority 
and  the  absence  of  scholarly  apparatus  most 
probably  indicates  that  they  were  written  with¬ 
out  use  of  such.  The  color  photographs  are  the 
single  redeeming  feature  of  the  book.” 

Choice  4:154  Ap  ’67  llOw 
“This  Is  a  handsome  book,  the  text  printed 
agreeably  on  gray  paper,  and  all  the  plates  in 
color.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part,  the  text  is  good, 
though  too  much  information  is  packed  into 
some  of  the  sections,  which  obscures  the  pres¬ 
entation.  There  is  distortion  of  color  in  some 
of  the  plates.  ...  A  major  irritation  in  trying 
to  read  or  consult  this  book  is  the  separation 
of  the  color  plates  from  the  textual  notes  on 
the  picture.  .  .  .  Despite  the  above  criticisms, 
this  book  is  much  better  than  the  usual  ‘coffee- 
table’  sort  and  should  be  useful  to  libraries 
which  do  even  a  very  modest  amount  of  archi¬ 
tectural  reference  work.”  Julia  Sabine 
Library  J  92:227  Ja  15  ’67  220w 
Time  88:118  D  9  ’66  40w 


CLAIBORNE,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Time.  See 
Goudsmit.  S.  A. 


psychological  portraiture.  In  place  of  it  he  has 
provided  a  biographical  sketch.  .  .  .  But  if 
Dvorak’s  humanity  is  not  stressed  in  Dr.  Clap- 
ham’s  sober  prose,  the  musical  scholarship  is 
extremely  thorough,  not  only  on  dates  and 
catalogue  Information  that  is  now  definitive, 
but  also  on  revisions  and  textual  matters,  for 
Dvofdk  was  not  so  spontaneous  a  composer 
that  he  never  needed  to  change  his  mind.” 

TL,S  p912  O  6  ’66  500w 

Va  Q  R  44:xl  winter  ’68  190 w 


CLARE,  JOHN.  Dwellers  in  the  wood;  two 
poems;  with  drawings  by  Harold  Goodwin, 
unp  $3.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

821  67-4507 

“  ‘Marten’  and  ‘Badger,’  two  19th-century 
poems,  comprise  this  book.  Both  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  cruelty  of  humans  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  animals.  .  .  .  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  shameful  drama  of  a  marten  escaping 
from  ‘boys  and  dogs  and  noisy  men’  and  of  a 
badger  taunted  and  killed  by  a  crowd  of  towns¬ 
people  is  sustained  to  the  end.  The  soft  brown 
drawings  catch  the  bustle  of  activity  and  are 
in  keeping  with  the  period.  The  language  is 
dated  but  not  enough  to  obstruct  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  the  poems  can  be  read  aloud  quite 
effectively.”  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:3184  S  15  ’67  80w 


“Seventy  lines  of  19th-century  verse  about  a 
marten  and  a  badger  are  made  into  a  $3.50  item 
(less  than  50  pages!  by  printing  drawings  of 
marten  and  badger.  The  poet  is  John  Clare 
(1793-1864),  the  drawings  are  by  a  modern 
American.  .  .  .  The  announced  aim  is  to  ‘in¬ 
volve  young  (and  older)  readers’ — I  do  not 
know  how  young  or  how  much  older — ‘in  the 
poet’s  passionate  vision  and  give  them  a  new 
way  of  “seeing”  poetry.’  There  is  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  speaking.  At  least  neither  poet  nor 
illustrator  makes  the  animals  cute  and  Dls- 
neyish;  at  the  end  poor  badger  ‘leaves  his  hold 
and  cackles,  groans,  and  dies.’  ”  Reed  Whitte- 
more 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p38  N  5  ’67 

now 


CLANMORRIS,  JOHN  MICHAEL  WARD 
BINGHAM,  7th  Baron.  See  Bingham,  J. 


CLAPHAM,  JOHN.  Antonin  Dvofdk;  musician 
and  craftsman.  341p  il  $20  St  Martins 
780.9  Dvofdk,  Antonin  66-17324 

The  author  “examines  the  whole  of  Dvorak’s 
musical  output  and  makes  a  reassessment  of 
his  creative  work.  .  .  .  [A]  catalog  of  all 

Dvorak’s  completed  works,  a  chronological  list 
of  his  compositions,  [and]  a  genealogical  tree 
[are  appended].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  General  index  and  index  of  works. 


“The  best  evaluation  to  date  of  DvoFAk  as  an 
exceptionally  competent  composer  whose  ap¬ 
parent  spontaneity  was  the  result  of  careful 
and  studied  craftsmanship.  .  .  .  Included  are 
numerous  musical  examples  and  29  illustra¬ 
tions.  Interesting  appendices  .  .  .  and  an  article 
about  Schubert  written  by  Dvof&k  shed  new 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  composer.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  scholarly  addition  to  the  college  or 
university  library,  but  high  priced.” 

Choice  4:429  Je  ’07  IlOw 
“Although  this  book  is  expensive,  it  Is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  its  comprehensive  survey,  its 
clarity,  and  its  balanced  presentation  of  the  life 
and  works  of  this  lesser-knowu  figure  who  made 
a  number  of  contributions  to  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  A  feature  of  importance  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  use  of  a  wealth  of  Czech  material  not 
previously  incorporated  into  an  English  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  composer.  This  book  i.s  the  best 
account  of  Dvordk  in  English.”  Baird  Hastings 
Library  J  92:117  Ja  1  ’67  lOOv/ 

Reviewed  by  "W.  E.  Nallin 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:527  Mr  ’67 
600w 

“The  bulk  of  [this  work]  is  a  close  analy¬ 
sis  of  DvoMk’s  craft  of  composition.  There  is 
plenty  of  criticism  of  DvoMk  as  musician:  in 
particular  his  limitations  as  a  writer  of  vocal 
music  are  recognized.  .  .  .  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  chapter  of  style  criticism  .  .  .  but  not  one 
on  the  foundations  of  his  nationalism  in  folk- 
music.  .  .  .  Dr.  Clapham  has  not  attempted 


CLARENS,  CARLOS.  An  Illustrated  history  of 
the  horror  films.  256p  pi  $6.95  Putnam 
791.43  Moving  pictures — History  67-10951 

A  film  critic,  “starting  with  the  turn-of-the- 
centuiy  fantasies  of  George  M61i4s  and  ending 
with  Alphaville  and  Fahrenheit  451  .  .  .  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  horror  film  through  its 
various  stages  [in  Europe  and  America.  He 
evaluates  the  work  of  the]  .  .  .  actor,  director, 
special  effects  artist,  or  scenarist.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Appendix:  Cast  and  credits  of  rele¬ 
vant  films  mentioned  In  the  text.  Index. 


“Carlos  Clarens’  articulate  history  .  .  .  offers 
a  ‘depth  study’  rather  than  a  superficial  survey. 
.  .  .  Well  documented  and  illustrated,  this 
history  is  not  meant  only  for  the  film  buff, 
but  any  mature  person  interested  in  an  en¬ 
lightening  and  entertaining  exploration  of  a 
popular  genre  in  our  most  popular  cultural 
channel.  Film.”  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:112  Je  15  ’67  300w 


“[The  author’s]  illustrated  history  is  usu¬ 
ally  quite  sensible,  such  judgments  as  he 
makes  are  generally  sound,  and  his  prose  is 
refreshingly  free  from  the  tangled  technological 
jargon  peculiar  to  books  on  film.  But  ulti¬ 
mately  he  has  nothing  original  to  say.  His 
history  is  rather  more  of  an  exhaustive  cata¬ 
logue  than  a  critique.  It  begins  promisingly, 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  career  of 
George  Mdlids,  an  early  French  maker  of  horror 
films,  and  Mr,  Clarens  is  also  informative  on 
the  many  attempts  to  film  The  Golem,  but 
very  quickly  the  book  lapses  into  an  end¬ 
less.  bewildering  list  of  titles  and  credits,  plot 
synopsis  spilling  over  plot  synopsis.”  Mordecal 
Richler 

Book  Week  p6  My  14  ’67  700w 
“History  and  criticism  are  blended  in  this 
superior  study.  .  .  .  Much  space  is  rightly 
given  to  the  masterpieces,  the  films  that 
started  trends,  and  the  great  names — Lang, 
Whale.  Dreyer,  Karloff,  Lewton,  and  so  on. 
.  .  .  This  well -written,  stimulating  book  is  not 
rigidly  confined  to  what  has  been  seen  on  the 
screen.  Mr.  Clarens  is  aware  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  and  in  men’s  minds; 
he  knows  the  literary  background  of  the  genre 
and  the  dark  streams  of  legend  and  supersti- 
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CLARENS,  CARLOS — Continued 
tion  through  which  evil  spirits  and  black  magic 
have  found  their  way  to  film,  t'orty- eight 
pages  of  half  tones  help  tell  the  story.  .  .  . 
Recommended  generally.”  G.  D.  McDonald 
Library  J  S2:1638  Ap  15  ’67  210w 
“[The  author]  is  a  buff  writing  for  fellow- 
buffs.  .  .  .  Furthermore  Lhe]  has  tried  to  com¬ 
bine  his  awe-inspiring,  horror-filmic  erudition 
with  some  awareness  of  cultural  and  social  is¬ 
sues,  and  he  has  justly  stretched  his  concept  of 
the  horror  film  to  include  such  related  genres  as 
the  adventure  thriller  and  the  science- fiction 
film,  when  these  contain  elements  of  dread. 
And  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clarens  gives  us 
a  fair  number  of  plot  summaries,  we  do  get 
some  idea  of  changing  (and  recurring)  fashions 
in  frissons.  On  the  debit  side.  Clarens  writes 
.  .  .  an  extremely  shaky  English.”  John  Simon 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  21  ’67  1200w 


CLARIDGE,  MARY.  Margaret  Clitherow  (1556?- 

1586)  with  a  foreword  by  Philip.  Caraman. 

196p  $5  Fordham  unlv.  press 
B  or  92  Clitherow,  Margaret  (Middleton) 

66-19228 

After  a  review  of  the  historical  background 
of  the  Reformation,  the  author  relates  the 
course  of  events  surrounding  the  Catholic  con¬ 
vert  Margaret  Clitherovir’s  conviction,  imprison¬ 
ment  and  death  in  1586  in  post-Reformation 
York.  Genealogies.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Claire  McGlinchee 

America  116:59  Ja  14  ’67  290w 

“A  bold,  interesting,  and  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  hagiographic  foray,  .  .  .  interesting 
because  the  [first]  chapters  present  an  ex¬ 
cellent  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  rationale  of  resistance  to  political  authority 
during  the  period  and  frustrating  because  of 
the  author’s  uncritical  acceptance  of  Father 
John  Mush’s  manuscript  accounts  and  his 
1587  publication,  A  True  Report,  as  edited  by 
Father  John  Morris  in  1877.  ...  In  addition, 
many  readers  will  not  agree  with  Claridge’s 
reduction  of  source  citations  to  a  minimum, 
and  others  will  find  her  intertextual  glosses 
redundant.  .  .  .  Despite  the  criticisms  herein 
this  monograph  makes  a  welcome  scholarly 
contribution  in  two  areas  of  the  English  Ref¬ 
ormation:  it  focuses  on  the  significance  of  local 
governmental  institutions,  and  their  adminis¬ 
trators,  in  the  bitter  intercourse  between  the 
York  recusants  and  their  tormentors:  and  it 
further  illuminates  the  later  Tudor  political 
state’s  attitude  toward  Nonconformity.  .  .  . 
Finally,  Claridge’s  incorporation  of  hitherto  un¬ 
used  Vatican  and  local  documentary  materials 
in  her  investigation  of  the  martyr  brings  one 
more  historical  figure  into  clearer  perspective.” 
P.  L.  Hughes 

Am  Hist  R  72:970  Ap  ’67  450w 


CLARK,  DAVID  LEE,  ed.  Shelley’s  prose.  See 
Shelley,  P.  B. 


CLARK,  DENNIS.  Work  and  the  human  spirit. 
176p  $3.95  Sheed 

331  Work  67-21902 

The  author  “explores  the  problems  of  work  in 
the  technological  era  and  outlines  a  theology 
of  work.”  (Christian  Century) 


“To  fully  understand  the  comments  of  the 
unemployed  Negro  alongside  those  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  Jew,  the  employed  woman,  or  the 
Avorker  who  has  become  part  of  the  governmen¬ 
tal  bureaucracy,  the  author  takes  the  reader 
through  a  historical  digest.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he 
disagrees  with  eminent  sociologists,  such  as 
Max  Weber,  and  when  he  does  so,  he  is  not 
afraid  to  cross  swords — though  he  might  have 
made  it  just  a  little  clearer  why  his  analysis  is 
more  valid  than  theirs.  .  .  .  [He]  begins  by 
quoting  the  men,  and  throughout  the  volume 
continues  to  treat  workers  as  men — as  human 
bein.gs  with  feelings.  His  Christian  treatment 
of  the  subject  only  adds  a  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  that  most  writers  forget  or  delib¬ 
erately  ignore.”  James  McGrath 

America  117:325  S  23  ’67  490w 
Christian  Century  84:1071  Ag  23  ’67  30w 
“In  this  well-written  book  Mr.  Clark  .  .  . 
describes  why  there  is  widespread  discontent 
with  the  fragmented  work  of  industrial  society 
and  comments  on  various  past  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem.  .  .  .  [He  suggests  that]  of 
paramount  importance  is  the  evolution  of  a 


new  philosophy  that  would  enable  people  to 
feel  that  their  work,  whatever  it.  is,  really 
serves  mankind.  .  .  .  Despite  [hisj  narrow 
focus  on  Christianity  (what  about  the  nori- 
Chrlstlan  religions,  Mr.  Clark?),  his  book  Is 
worth  the  attention  of  our  ‘movers’  and 
‘shakers.’  Recommended  for  academic,  religious, 
and  large  public  libraries.”  David  Cooley 
Library  J  92:2594  J1  ’67  130w 


CLARK,  J.  J.  Carrier  admiral,  by  J.  J.  Clark 
with  Clark  G.  Reynolds.  333p  pi  $6.95  McKay 
B  or  92  '  67-22006 

This  work  is  an  “account  of  the  career  of 
Admiral  Clark  from  the  1920’ s  through  the 
Korean  War;  it  also  gives  a  historical  view  of 
the  development  of  United  States  naval  aviation 
and  aircraft  carriers  .  .  .  with  discussions  of 
naval  policies,  plans,  and  personalities.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“A  colorful  and  informative  [work].  .  .  . 
Of  special  Importance  to  the  student  of  World 
War  II  is  the  focus  on  the  role  of  carrier- 
based  aviation  in  the  Pacific  theater.  Recent 
military  operations  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  are 
also  described  in  some  detail.  The  armed  forces 
unification  controversy  of  the  1940’s  and  the 
future  role  of  the  United  States  Navy  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  recent  militai-y  history. 
Recommended  for  pertinent  collections.”  A.  S. 
Birkos 

Library  J  92:2756  Ag  ’67  140w 
“[This  is  a]  crackling,  controversial  account 
of  [Adm.  Clark’s]  days  ashore  and  afloat,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  roamed  the  Pacific  as  one  of 
the  Navy’s  most  colorful  carrier  admirals  in 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  Candor  is  Jocko’s  most 
refreshing  quality.  .  .  .  Through  it  all,  [he] 
sprays  dogmatic  opinions  about  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  Much  of  this 
is  all  to  the  good  .  .  .  yet  there  are  limits  of 
good  taste,  and  it  strikes  this  reviewer  that 
Clark  sometimes  borders  on  needless  cruelty. 

.  .  .  [His]  self-esteem  .  .  .  provides  the  only 
other  sour  note  in  this  stimulating  book.  .  .  . 
But  despite  the  blemishes.  Admiral  Clark  has 
written  a  highly  valuable  memoir.”  Walter 
Lord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  19  '67  1050w 


CLARK,  J.  J.  Sea  power  and  its  meaning,  by 
J.  J.  Clark  and  Dwight  H.  Barnes.  138p  pi 
$5.95  Watts,  F. 

359.09  Sea  power.  U.S.  Navy — History 

66-18674 

This  book  discusses  the  importance  of  sea 
ooAver  to  the  United  States  and  the  various 
functions  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Index. 


“A  retired  admiral  and  a  naval-reserve  of¬ 
ficer  combine  their  talents  in  this  reada’ole 
book.  .  .  .  The  authors  show  how  sea  power, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  has  influenced  history,  and 
how  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  bas 
increased  the  need  of  a  strong  navy  with  more 
submarines  and  carriers.  They  urge  greater 
study  of  oceanology,  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
made  such  progress,  stressing  equally  the  need.s 
of  peace  and  war.  Illustrated  with  many  official 
Navy  photographs.  Recommended  for  the  lay¬ 
man.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  91:6080  D  15  ‘66  I30w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  20w 


ChARK,  JOHN  G.  The  grain  trade  in  the 
Old  Northwest.  324p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
380  Grain — Marketing.  Agriculture — U.S. — ■ 
History  66-10341 

An  “agricultural  history  .  .  .  [covering  the 
period]  from  about  1815  to  1861.  in  the  238,000- 
square-mile  territory  that  became  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  ...  A  major 
problem  in  these  early  days  was  getting  the 
crop  to  market,  and  part  of  Clark’s  story  is 
devoted  to  shipping  on  the  Ohio-Mississippi 
river  system,  the  Great  Lakes  route,  and  later 
on  the  railroads.”  (Libraiy  J)  This,  the  author’s 
first  book,  won  the  1905  Agricultural  History 
Society  Award.  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  treatment  is  statistical  .  .  .  [and  the] 
inferences  seem  reasonable  and  justifiable.  The 
documentation  is  impressive.  ...  It  is  a 
pl^easure  to  read  economic  history  that  does  not 
shout  a  thesis,  stridently  innovate  a  methodol¬ 
ogy,  or  resort  to  jargon,  and  that  corrects 
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previous  errors  and  misconceptions  without  a 
parade  of  the  author's  superiority.  This  is  not 
a  sprightly  book;  for  the  subject  probably  none 
is  possible.  But  it  is  a  useful  and  persuasive 
one.”  E.  C.  Kirkland 

Am  Hist  R  72:1088  Ap  '67  440w 
Choice  4:721  S  '67  IlOw 


“[The  book’s]  chapters  are  geiierally  quite 
readable  and  logically  organized,  though  some 
are  longer  and  more  repetitive  than  essential. 
.  .  .  This  reviewer  thinks  Clark’s  comments 
about  the  diversion  of  grain  trade  from  the 
South  to  the  East  are  misleading.  ...  It  is 
unclear  how  much  of  the  increase  probably 
arose  from  diversion  and  how  much  resulted 
from  the  very  rapid  growth  of  grain  produc¬ 
tion  in  or  near  the  Sf.  Lawrence  Basin.  .  .  . 
The  net  result  is  that  diversion  seems  over¬ 
emphasized  and  the  soaring  grain  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  area  of  the  Old  Northwest 
tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin  appears 
slighted.  Although  it  is  an  economic  study, 
this  volume  offers  background  information 
about  Important  political  and  constitutional 
questions.”  D.  F.  Carmony 

J  Am  Hist  64:125  Je  ’67  650w 


“With  his  first  book  Professor  Clark  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  histoi-y  department  has 
established  himself  as  a  competent  research 
scholar.  He  has  written  a  sound  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  well  documented  and  has  an 
adequate  bibliography.  Recommended  for 
general  libraries  and  especially  for  collections 
on  agriculture.”  D.  O.  Kelley 

Library  J  91:3206  Je  15  ’66  140w 


ings  by  contemporary  Southwestern  Indians, 
and  maps  of  Navaho  and  Apache  country.  .  .  . 
Well  annotated  and  a  good  bibliography.  The 
reader  with  a  casual  interest  in  the  Southwest, 
horses,  or  folklore  will  be  charmed  and  perhaps 
drawn  into  the  extensive  anthropological  lit¬ 
erature  that  provided  this  material.  Without 
that  literature,  however,  the  serious  student 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  much  of  the 
book,  for  it  gives  him  no  overview  of  native, 
culture  or  mythology  as  context,  and  he  naay 
be  disappointed  that  it  reaches  no  real  conclu¬ 
sion.” 

Choice  4:226  Ap  ’67  140w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 
80w 

“The  acquisition  of  horses  300  years  ago 
transformed  Indian  society.  .  .  .  Many  accounts 
by  noted  informants  are  woven  into  this  narra¬ 
tive.  It  deserves  careful  reading  by  intelligent 
laymen  and  scholars,  who  will  gain  new  under¬ 
standing  of  Indian  customs  from  it.  ...  A 
worthy  addition  to  anthropology  and  folklore 
collections.”  T.  W.  Wright 

Library  J  92:130  Ja  1  ’67  ISOw 


CLARK,  MARTHA,  jt.  ed.  The  dolphin  smile. 
See  Levine,  E. 


CLARK,  THOMAS  D.,  ed.  Gold  rush  diary.  See 
Perkins,  E.  D. 


CLARK,  JOHN  J.  The  new  economics  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  242p  $5.95  Random  house 
355.02  War — Economic  aspects  66-14880 
A  summary  of  “the  literature  dealing  with 
the  application  of  economics  to  military  and  de¬ 
fense  problems  .  .  .  [containing  a  survey  of  the] 
parameters  within  which  the  conventional  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  cost  of  national  defense  is  usually 
conducted.  .  .  .  [The  author  suggests  a]  widen¬ 
ing  of  these  parameters  to  permit  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  selected  mathematical  tools  used  in  ex¬ 
ploring  conventional  economic  problems.  .  .  . 
[He  indicates]  some  of  the  ways  in  which  tools 
like  indifference  curves,  games  theory,  and  es¬ 
pecially  'Boulding  type’  constructs  can  be  and 
nave  been  applied  to  questions  of  the  real  cost 
of  national  defense.”  (Choice) 


“This  book  contains  virtually  no  new  materi¬ 
al  but  is  a  summary  of  existing  literature.  Some 
of  this  literature  is  summarized  quite  well,  but 
the  discussion  of  more  theoretical  and  analyti¬ 
cal  topics  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  For  instance, 
it  is  asserted  that  price  theory  ...  ‘in  its  or¬ 
thodox  presentation  has  tended  to  assume  that 
all  relationships  are  simultaneously  satisfied 
(p.  9.  my  italics.  Wliat  about  Marshall’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  short  run  and  long  run?  What 
about  dynamic  models?).  Again,  it  is  said  that 
the  use  of  the  opportunity  cost  concept  ‘car¬ 
ries  inherently  a  degree  of  circular  reasoning’ — 
a  rather  surprising  statement.  The  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  game  theory  is  particularly  confusing.” 

Am  Econ  R  57:675  Je  ’67  llOw 


“Rather  than  being  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
national  defense,  the  book  Is  a  survey  of  what 
has  been  and,  to  a  small  extent,  what  can  be 
done  in  applying  economic  tools  to  national  de¬ 


fense.” 


Choice  4:320  My  ’67  120w 


CLARK,  LAVERNE  HARRELL.  They  sang  for 
horses;  the  Impact  of  the  horse  on  Navajo 
and  Apache  folklore;  il.  by  LeGrazia.  225p 
$12  Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 

398  Folklore,  Indian  66-18527 


This  work  “records  how  the  horse  came  to 
the  Southern  Athapascans  and  how  it  revolu¬ 
tionized  their  mode  of  living;  .  .  .  explores  the 
concept  of  the  supernatural  horse — that  crea¬ 
ture  in  possession  of  the  Navajo  and  Apache 
deities  long  before  he  came  to  earth — as  he 
appears  in  myth,  tale,  song  and  painting;  .  .  . 
[and]  the  rituals  and  magical  powers  upon 
which  the  Navajo  and  Apache_  depended  during 
their  raids  for  horses.  .  .  .  Utl  illustrates  and 
explains  the  cerernonles.  songs,  folk  rernedies, 
taboos  and  other  magical  potencies  relating  to 
the  dally  care  of  the  horses.  .  .  .  [and  its] 
role  in  ceremonies  .  .  .  surrounding  the  life  of 
an  individual  from  birth  to  death.  ’  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  beautiful  book  in  its  format,  many 
sketches  by  Ted  DeGrazla,  color  plates  of  palnt- 


CLARK,  THOMAS  D.  The  South  since  Appo¬ 
mattox;  a  century  of  regional  change  [by] 
'Thomas  D.  Clark  and  Albert  D.  Kirwan.  438p 
11  $7.60:  text  ed  $6  Oxford 
975  Southern  States — History  66-22259 

This  is  a  “history  of  the  South  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  through  1965.  .  .  .  Beginning 
with  reconstruction,  [the  authors]  proceed  to 
agrarian  conflict,  political  demagoguery,  the  po¬ 
litical  reform  movement,  the  coming  of  industry, 
the  spread  of  public  education  .  .  ..  [and]  of 
civil  rights.  The  final  chapter  .  .  .  [interprets] 
the  effect  of  recent  changes.”  (Library  J)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  N.  Degler 

Am  Hist  R  72:1501  J1  ’67  490w 
“Some  of  the  best  pages  deal  wi‘ch  the  con¬ 
tinual  economic  difficulties  of  the  South.  Re¬ 
cent  racial  developments  are  handled  with 
knowledge  and  understanding  as  the  authors 
stress  the  need  for  ‘forceful  and  sustained  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  federal  government’  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  southern  Negro.  Ideal  for  adop¬ 
tion  in  Southern  history  classes,  the  book 
should  also  command  a  wider  readership  audi¬ 
ence.  Moderate  and  judicious  in  tone,_  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  style  that  is  both  economical  and 
felicitous.” 

Choice  4:470  Je  ’67  180w 
“The  early  chapters  .suggest  that  [this]  book 
is  directed  primarily  at  southern  readers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  an  air  of  a  deliberate  effort  to 
take  the  old  legends  cheri.shed  by  the  South  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  give  them  a  good 
shaking.  There  is  a  very  fair  account  of  Re¬ 
construction  .  .  .  [and]  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  Populist  movement.  .  .  .  Much  of  what  is 
said  is  well  said  but  not  new;  notable  exceptions 
are  the  chapters  on  southern  education  .  .  . 
[and]  on  the  southern  press.  The  fact  that  the 
authors  are  Southerners  gives  them  at  times  an 
almost  poetic  understanding  of  the  poor  white 
farmer.  .  .  .  Not  quite  the  same  feeling  comes 
over  for  the  Negro.  .  .  .  The  treatment  of  more 
recent  events  .  .  .  does  not  reach  the  high 
standard  of  the  earlier  period.”  ^  ^ 

Economist  222:939  Mr  11  ’67  600w 
“Written  in  a  succinct,  direct,  and  readable 
style,  [this  book]  presents  a  panoramic  view  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  world 
culture.  .  .  .  [Its  strength]  lies  in  its  enlightened 
presentation  of  the  period  from  Truman  to 
Johnson.  .  .  .  There  is  an  excellent  annotated 
Bibliographv.  Highly  recommended.”  Rice  Estes 
Library  J  <12:1154  Mr  15  ’67  130w 


CLARK,  SIR  WILFRID  E.  LE  GROS.  Man-apes 
or  ape-men?  the  story  of  discoveries  in  Africa. 
150p  il  $3.95  Holt 

573  Man,  Prehistoric.  Africa,  South — Anti¬ 
quities  67-11752 

The  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford 
University  presents  “an  analytical  narrative 
of  the  various  discoveries  ...  of  one  of  the 
most  primitive  ancestors  of  the  human  family 
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CLARK,  W.  E.  L.  G.— Continued 
— the  ‘ape-man’  or  Australopithecus.  .  .  .  Sir 
Wilfrid  explores  the  preliminary  arguments  of 
the  anthropologists  about  whether  these  fossils 
represented  extremely  primitive  ancestoi's  of 
man,  or  members  of  the  ape  family,  whose 
evolution  had  developed  parallel  to  man’s.  He 
focuses  on  the  recent  controversy  over  whether 
so-called  Homo  hatnlis  was  a  primitive  species 
of  the  genus  Homo,  or  a  variant  of  Aus¬ 
tralopithecus.  The  book  follows  the  sequence 
of  controversies  since  1925  and  attempts  to  re¬ 
solve  co'iflicting  opinions  by  a  review  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  have 
been  based.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  E.  L.  Smith 

Natur  Hist  76:64  O  ’67  460w 
“[The  author  is]  one  of  the  relatively  few 
qualified  individuals  who  have  been  able  to 
study,  at  first  hand,  many  of  the  relevant 
specimens.  His  views  therefore  merit  close  con¬ 
sideration.  .  .  .  Sir  Wilfrid  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  australopithecines  were  directly 
ancestral  to  the  genus  Homo,  rather  than  a 
sideline  of  hominid  evolution  which  paralleled 
that  of,  but  did  not  develop  into,  actual  man. 
In  this  he  is  in  agreement  with  current  orthodox 
belief:  although,  it  should  be  emphasized,  there 
are  some  notable  heretics.  .  .  .  Many  of  [the 
arguments  of  this  stimulating  book]  are  pro¬ 
vocative  even  when  one  does  not  agree  with 
them.  I  can  recommend  it  highly  to  all  students 
of  human  evolution.”  W.  L.  Straus 

Science  156:790  My  12  ’67  650w 
“Heated  as  the  arguments  may  have  been, 
Sir  Wilfrid  never  lets  his  emotions  get  the 
better  of  him;  he  suavely  demolishes  point  after 
point  in  his  opponents’  theories,  never  taking 
advantage  of  error  or  absurdity  to  floor  his  ad¬ 
versary  without  mercy.  His  calm  reasoning  and 
his  appreciation  of  all  the  difficulties  makes  his 
interpretation  of  the  mass  of  evidence  all  the 
more  convincing.  This  beautifully  written  ac¬ 
count  .  .  .will  be  acceptable  to  the  layman  and 
to  the  scientist.” 

TLS  p692  J1  27  ’67  400w 


CLARK,  WILLIAM.  Number  10;  a  novel.  215p 
S4.50  Houghton 

67-969 

Set  in  1975  this  novel  concerns  “a  British 
Prime  Minister  deciding  whether  to  get  tough 
with  an  emergent  nation  [Zimbabia]  which  has 
taken  over  ‘vital  British  interests.’  Publicly, 
Pyrton’s  choice  is  between  backing  New  Africa 
and  the  United  Nations  or  going  in  with  South 
Africa  to  put  down,  the  black  upstarts.  In  Cabi¬ 
net  these  alternatives  are  contested  between 
two  ministers  both  anxious  to  succeed  to  Pyr¬ 
ton’s  job.”  (TIiS) 


the  Suez  unpleasantness.  Actually,  it  lingers 
fondly  over  a  bureaucratic  fuddy-duddyism 
that  is  more  alarming  than  any  excess  of  policy. 
Public  papers  come  in  red  boxes,  in  blue  fold¬ 
ers,  tied  with  green  string.  Ritualistic  forms  of 
addresses  are  gravely  noted.  .  .  .  And  in  what 
amounts  to  an  unconscious  burlesque  of  C.  P. 
Snow,  Prime  Minister  Patrick  Pyrton,  known 
familiarly  as  Old  Pee  Pee,’  stirs  the  ship  of 
state  to  a  tentative  anchorage  through  a  heavy 
sea  of  political  cliches.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  26  ’67  250w 
"Mr.  Clark’s  drift  seems  to  be  that  high  poli¬ 
tics  are  generally  a  rather  low-minded  busi¬ 
ness.  ...  If  the  ‘right’  policy  wins  the  day 
it  is  less  a-  matter  of  skill  or  justice  than 
through  default,  accident  or  gratuitous  inepti¬ 
tude  by  the  other  side.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clark  may 
not  be  especially  gifted  in  many  of  the  ways 
usually  desirable  in  a  novelist  but  he  has  used 
his  experience  in  the  real  No.  10  to  considerable 
effect.  The  people  are  mostly  cold  and  wooden, 
the  dialogue  sounds  painfully  invented  .  .  .  and 
there  is  too  much  use  of  a  kind  of  gossipy  de¬ 
tail,  probably  fascinating  to  lobby  correspon¬ 
dents  but  intrinsically  banal.  But  the  story 
as  a  whole  stands  up  well  because  the  inter¬ 
play  of  motive  and  reaction  is  very  plausible.” 

TLS  o953  O  20  ’66  460w 


CLARKE,  AIDAN.  The  old  English  in  Ireland. 

1625-42.  287p  $5.75  Cornell  univ.  press 
941.5  Ireland — History.  British  in  Ireland 

66-15553 

“The  ‘Old  English, ‘  a  special  term  used  in 
Irish  history,  w'ere  the  long  settled  Anglo-Irish, 
still  Catholic  in  religion.  The  hook’s  purpose  is 
to  explain  why  they  chose  to  abandon  their  spe¬ 
cial  position  and  join  the  rebellion  of  the  native 
Irish  in  1641.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Clarke  has  studied  this  group  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Within  this  framework  [he] 
has  written  a  straightforward  and  competent 
account  of  the  Oid  English.  .  .  .  There  are 
three  helpful  appendixes  on  land,  graces,  and 
Catholic  parliamentary  representatives.  The 
hibliography  is  ample,  and  the  index  is  more 
than  adequate.”  L.  H.  Carlson 

Am  Hist  R  72:986  Ap  ’67  420w 
“[The  author]  sheds  light  on  the  social, 
religious,  and  constitutional  history  of  Ireland, 
and  makes  clear  the  significance  for  Irish  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conflict  in  England  between  King 
and  Parliament.  At  first  glance  this  work  may 
seem  a  rather  specialized  study.  However, 
there  are  so  few  recent  good  books  on  the  Irish 
17th  centui-y,  that  undergraduate  libraries 
should  find  it  valuable.” 

Choice  3:1067  Ja  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  McGillivray 

Best  Sell  27:2  Ap  1  ’67  350w 

the  conflict  within  the  British  Cabinet 
rather  than  the  collision  between  Pyrton  and 
[President  Tumoy  of  Zimbabia]  that  Mr.  Clark 
niakes  the  core  his  story — and  the  source  of 
the  excitement  that  he  so  .successfully  gener¬ 
ates.  In  many  ways  there  is  much  more  se¬ 
crecy,  about  what  goes  on  behind  the  walls  in 
Downing  Street  tlian  about  what  goes  on  at 
il}®  House.  So  Mr.  Clark’s  novel  has 

the  added  fascination  of  letting  the  reader  in 
on  the  way  things  are  run  at  the  seat  of  su- 
prpne  political  power  in  Britain.  A  book  like 
®  ‘Advise  and  Consent’  [BRD  1959] 
did  the  same  .for  government  in  Washington, 
but  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  Mr.  Clark’s  novel 
is  .a  more  refilled,  more  authentic,  and  better- 
written  job.  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Science  Monitor  pH  Mr  23 

67  500w 

Critic  26:79  Ag  ’67  SOw 

‘.‘Mr  Clark’s  previous  book  was  a  study  of 
British  foreign  relations,  and  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  best  for  him  to  stick  to  nonfiction. 
Ihe  characters  of  his  story  are  never  more  than 

tension  that  should 
accelerate  throughput  the  book  is  totally  ab¬ 
sent.  The  reader  is  driven  to  the  end  of  the 
only  by  a  mounting  tedium.  The  main 
problem  is  Mr.  Clark’s  insistence  on  adding 
more  tmber  to  the  trappings  and 
^urr^s  story  s  background  and  plot.”  R.  K. 

Library  J  92:1641  Ap  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:596  O  21  ’66  lOOw 
,  Purportedly ,  Mr,  Clark’s  novel  deals  vi^ifh 
hawks  and  doves  in  a  situation  analagous  to 


CLARKE,  ARTHUR  C.,  ed.  The  coming  of  the 
space  age;  famous  accounts  of  man’s  probing 
of  the  universe:  sel.  and  ed.  by  Arthur  C. 
Clarke.  301p  $6.95  Meredith 

629.4  Outer  space — Exploration.  Astronau¬ 
tics  67-11025 

This  is  a  collection  of  thirty-six  articles 
ranging  in  content  “from  a  New  York  Times 
editorial,  written  in  1920,  ridiculing  Dr.  Robert 
Goddard  for  his  experiments  in  rocketry,  to 
C.  S.  Lewis’  .  .  .  essay  on  the  religious  implica¬ 
tions  of  space  flight.  Other  examples  are  a  .  .  . 
picture  ot  cosmic  cultural  exchange  created  by 
Dr.  James  Edson  of  NASA,  and  the  .  .  .  ex- 
poriences  of  Kurt  Stehling,  the  man  who  headed 
, .  .m-fa.ted  Vanguard  Propulsion  Team.  ’ 
iPublisher  s  note) 


[This  collection]  neatly  avoids  the  heavy- 
handed  hard-sell  so  prevalent  in  ‘space’  books 
today.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  tour  of  rocket  history, 
[the  author]  forgets  about  thrust  and  fuels  to 
give  us  dozens  of  pieces  on  what  space  travel 
■"P-L  P®®Pl®~both  to  us  and  to  our 

children.  Poetry,  religion,  mystery — these  too 
are  taken  into  account.  Many  people  Involved 
in  the  space  program  worry  that  the  Apollo 
deaths  will  cause  a  slowdown.  They  would  do 
well  to  read.  Clarke.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
collecrton^of  interesting  pieces  in  every  library." 

Library  J  92:1022  Mr  1  ’67  120w 

.most  of  the  vast  literature  of 
astronautics  is  entirely  technical,  the  rest  is 
Oiten  of  great  .Interest  to  the  ordinary  reader; 
hta,  generally  available  to 

A.rtnur  Clark©  lias  ussd  his  long  6x- 
perlen^  to  select  the  best  of  these  writings. 
.  .  .  Wisely  Mr.  Clarke  gives  no  illustrations; 
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these  can  give,  at  best,  some  slight  impression 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  an  advantage  if 
each  extract  had  been  dated.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a 
minor  criticism  of  a  well  designed  anthology.” 

TLS  p778  Ag  31  ’67  350w 


CLARKE,  ARTHUR  C.,  ed.  Time  probe:  the 
sciences  in  science  fiction;  coil,  and  with  an 
introd.  by  Arthur  C.  Clarke.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  242p  $4.95  Dial  press 

Short  stories — Collections  GG-12704 

Each  story  in  this  collection  Illustrates  .“a 
particular  aspect  of  science  or  technology — in¬ 
cluding  mathematics,  cybernetics,  meteorology, 
archaeology,  exobiology,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  physiology,  astronomy  and  medicine.” 
(Library  2 ) 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggln 

Horn  Bk  42:733  D  ’66  90w  [YA] 


“None  of  the  stories  [in  this  anthology] 
could  be  considered  ‘far-fetched’  in  today’s 
world  of  technology,  but  many  of  them  were 
written  20  years  ago  and  earlier.  At  the  time 
they  appeared  they  probably  seemed  fantastic 
and  just  a  figment  of  the  author’s  imagination. 
Recommended  for  all  libraries.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  91:2358  My  1  ’66  IlOw 
Library  J  91:3566  J1  ’66  60w  [YA] 


“Arthur  C.  Clarke  has  assembled  a  galaxy  of 
stories  that  combine  prophecy  with  playful¬ 
ness — two  earmarks  of  the  best  in  this  genre. 
Here  is  ‘The  Wabbler,’  a  stunner  by  Murray 
Leinster,  the  grand  old  man  of  s.f.,  that  plumbs 
the  sinister  Innards  of  the  computer.  Here  is 
‘And  He  Built  a  Crooked  House,’  a  wild  com¬ 
edy  by  Robert  Helnlein,  about  some  three- 
dimensional  people  in  a  four-dimensional  dwell¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Here  is  ‘Not  Fin.al!,’  a  parable  by  Isaac 
Asimov,  pegged  on  the  theory  of  using  force 
fields  in  Interplanetary  flight.  These  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  illuminations  Illustrate  the  culture 
lag  between  the  first-rate  science  fictioner  and 
the  rest  of  us.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  26  ’66  180w 


She  considers  the  effect  on  the  Revolution  of 
the  European  struggle  for  power,  and  closes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  fate  of  American 
Tories.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


“In  these  few  fresh  pages,  charmingly  il¬ 
lustrated  with  old  prints,  modem  peri-and-ink 
sketches  and  crisp  maps,  the  author  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  whole  essence  of  [the]  revolution.  .  . 

Her  book,  though  sympathetic  to  England  s 
colonial  problems,  is  a  balanced  outline  of  as 
much  value  to  the  American  reader  as  to  the 
English.  Of  necessity.  Miss  Clark©  compresses 
and  simplifies  severely.  She  has  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  errors,  none  of  them  truly  egi-eglous.  .  .  . 
All  the  pretty,  unproved  legends  .  .  are 

incorporated  as  fact,  and  there  are  a  few  errors 
of  date.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  an  excellent 
chapter  on  the  post-war  fate  of  Loyalists 
(usually  overlooked),  and  space  is  made  for 
the  Negro’s  contribution.  It  would  be  difficult 
Indeed  to  find  in  such  brief  compass  a  better 
exposition  of  what  the  war  was  all  about,  or 
one  better  told.”  G.  F.  Scheer  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  7  ’67 
310w 


“This  is  a  refreshingly  different  brief  history 
of  the  Revolution,  at  once  objective  in  tone  and 
balanced  in  treatment.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:35  Ag  19  ’67  80w 


CLARKE,  DVi/IGHT  L.,  ed.  The  original  jour¬ 
nals  of  Henry  Smith  Turner.  See  Turner, 
H.  S. 


CLARKE.  HOWARD  W.  The  art  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey.  120p  $3.95;  pa  $1.46  Prentice-Hall 
883  Homer — Odyssey  67-14839 

A  professor  of  classics  at  Oakland  University 
presents  an  explication  of  the  Odyssey.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  “Homer’s  use  of  the  first  song  as 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  work;  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  role  of  Telemachus;  the  parallels  and 
differences  between  the  two  Homeric  epics:  [and 
the  two]  ,  .  ,  themes  of  the  Odyssey,  the  hero  s 
adventures  ‘in  wonderland’  and  his  return  and 
revenge  upon  his  wife’s  suitors.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


CLARKE,  AUSTIN.  Old-fashioned  pilgrimage* 
other  poems.  65p  $3.75  Dufour 

821  67-15939 

“This  volume  contains  travel  verse,  poems  in 
honor  of  poets,  and  poems  expressing  Mr. 
Clarke’s  attitudes  about  issues  as  different  as 
the  napalm  bomb  and  sex.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Clarke  writes  conventional  poems,  but 
he  writes  them  always  with  skill  and  at  times 
with  considerable  wit.  .  .  .  Only  in  poems  about 
social  and  religious  issues  does  Mr.  Clarke  ap¬ 
proach  serious  considerations,  though  even 
there  his  position  is  provisional.  In  spite  of  Uie 
poems  devoted  to  contemporary  concerns,  this 
volume  is  not  likely  to  excite  the  interest  of  a 
generation  reared  to  Thom  Gunn,  Allen  Gins¬ 
berg,  and  Theodore  Roethke.”  Walter  Waring 
Library  J  92:2418  Je  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Syinonds 

New  Statesman  73:658  My  12  ’67  130w 
“The  bag  of  technical  tricks  is  Indeed  a  fancy 
one.  .  .  .  Yet  one’s  Impression  is  not  of  a  cal¬ 
culating  master-craftsman  but  of  a  garrulous, 
rambling  old  Irishman,  too  impatient  with  get¬ 
ting  on  to  the  next  stoiw  to  be  bothering  very 
much  about  technique.  .  .  .  [The]  slapdash, 
good-hearted  naivety  is  not  found  In  Mr. 
Clarke’s  poems  on  Irish  topics,  and  luckily 
there  are  some  of  these  in  the  new  book.  Here 
is  the  familiar  Clarke  country.  ...  It  is  parish- 
pump  stuff,  but  none  the  worse  for  that;  and 
in  ‘Custom  House  Official’  his  wonted  manner 
Is  charged  with  real  power.  .  .  .  Too  often  in 
these  new  poems  [he]  is  loquacious  rather  than 
eloquent,  jolly  and  quaint  where  he  might  have 
been  acid  and  accurate.” 

TLS  p220  Mr  16  ’67  400w 


CLARKE,  CLORINDA.  The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  1775-83:  a  British  view:  contemporary 
drawings  and  engravings:  Ih  by  IL  Toothill 
and  H.  S.  Whithorne.  64p  $3.50  McGraw 
973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution — Juvenile 
literature  67-15851 


This  book  was  written  to  tell  young  people 
in  England  about  the  American  Revolution. 
The  author  describes  “the  major  campaigns 
and  Important  battles,  the  military  leaders  and 
— on  both  sides — the  triumplis  and  mistakes. 


“Only  the  briefest  attention  is  given  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  oral  Style,  unity,  historical  and  archae¬ 
ological  background.  .  .  .  The  book,  however, 
presents  interpretations  that  are  often  instruc¬ 
tive  and  may  be  of  general  interest.  Best  is 
chapter  One  where  Clarke  elucidates  the 
themes  presented  in  Odyssey  1.  Here  one  may 
find  useful  remarks  on  such  matters  as  the 
poem’s  moral  concern,  the  story  of  Agamem¬ 
non’s  murder,  and  the  the  theme  of  hospitality. 
.  .  .[Clarke’s]  tendency  to  use  such  Christian 
terms  as  ‘baptism’  and  to  connect  Telemachus’ 
progress  with  primitive  initiation  rites  is  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  Chapter  Three  Clarke  deals  with  Odys¬ 
seus’  wanderings.  His  remarks  on  the  Phaeacian 
episode  and  Book  11  are  often  valuable  but  he 
oddlv  neglects  the  importance  of  Odysseus’  re¬ 
jection  of  immortality.  .  .  .  One  may  justly 
question  Clarke’s  theses  that  Odysseus  is  a 
kind  of  year  spirit.  .  .  .  Structural  similarities 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  parallels  between 
their  heroes  are  the  subject  of  the  final  chap¬ 
ter,  which  is  unfortunately  marred  by  certain 
tendentious  intei-pretations.  ”  John  Vaio 
Class  World  61:9  S  ’67  290w 
“Although  some  of  the  remarks  offer  material 
for  argument  and  investigation  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  the  book  is  primarily  intended  for 
those  who  teach  or  read  Homer  in  tr8,nslation ; 
and  it  is  for  them  that  the  author  adds  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  history  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  English  translations  of  the  Odyssey, 
from  (Chapman  and  Pope  to  Rouse  and  Rleu. 
The  little  book  includes  a  wealth  of  topics  for 
discussion  in  courses  in  the  humanities  and  in 
comparative  literature.”  F.  M.  Wassermann 
Library  J  92:580  F  1  ’67  200w 


CLARKE,  I.  F.  Voices  prophesying  war.  1763- 
1984.  264p  11  $10  Oxford 
809  War  in  literature  66-77284 

“From  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  age  of 
ballooning  onwards,  the  idea  of  striking  future 
developments  in  warfare  has  seized  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  certain  writers  and  artists  and  at 
times  has  loomed  large  in  the  public  mind.  Mr 
Clarke  traces  the  story  In  both  its  political 
and  its  technical  aspects  through  tales 
like  The  Battle  of  Dorking  (1871)  and  The  Rid¬ 
dle  of  the  Sands  (1903),  both  concerned  with  a 
German  Invasion  of  England,  as  well  as  through 
the  numerous  forecasts  of  submarine  and  air 
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CLARKE,  I.  F. — Continued 

warfare  preceding  the  two  world  wars,  and  on 
to  visions  of  atomic  warfare.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  persons  and  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  books  and  periodicals  mentioned. 

■'I.  F.  Clarke  has  tackled  a  long-neglected 
subject  .  .  .  [and]  bridges  the  gap  between  in¬ 
tellectual  and  military  history  as  his  extensive 
triple  bibliography  indicates.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
feeling,  however,  that  particularly  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  the  author  has  not  correlated  his 
literary  findings  with  military  thinking.  Was 
the  fictional  war  not  in  some  cases,  such  as  in 
the  air  war  literature  of  the  interwar  years,  as 
much  the  product  of  interservice,  and  even  in¬ 
traservice,  rivalries  as  of  imagination?”  IToDin 
Higham 

Am  Hist  R  72:1344  J1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Quincy  Wright 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1181  D  ’67  llOOw 
“A  fascinating,  original,  scholarly,  and  read¬ 
able  survey  of  imaginary  wars  that  is,  in  part, 
‘a  history  of  .  .  .  European  attitudes  to  war 
itself.’.  .  .  A  pioneer  work,  it  may  be  hard  go¬ 
ing  for  beginners.  Most  stimulating  for  any  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  modern  history,  literature, 
and  war.  Should  be  in  any  good  college  library. 
Excellent  pictures;  fine  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:885  O  ’67  i60w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Mar.sh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  o3  Ja  13  ’67 
800w 

Economist  221:383  O  22  ’66  380w 
“If  I  have  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  that 
he  has  been  too  little  disposed  to  follow  up 
the  more  deeply  speculative  aspects  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  has  stayed  too  close  to  simple  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  [He]  tries  to  bring  his  study  up  to 
date  by  writing  about  recent  manifestations, 
where  the  imaginary  war  is  usually  nuclear  and 
merges  readily  into  apocalyptic  fantasies.  Here, 

I  think,  he  is  less  satisfactory,  and  has  tried 
to  embrace  too  much,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  such 
works  as  [George  Orwell’s]  Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four  [BRD  10491,  Ape  and  Essence  [by  Aldous 
Huxley,  BRD  1948],  and  the  novels  of  ,Tohn 
Wyndham  as  in  any  meaningful  sense  belonging 
to  the  same  clearly  defined  and  limited  genre 
as  the  books  of  1871-1914.”  Bernard  Bergonzi 
Encounter  29:81  Ag  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:1005  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Marwick 

New  Statesman  73:725  My  26  ’67  330w 
’’The  war  of  the  future,  the  subject  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  subgenre  that  got  its  start  in  1763  and  flour¬ 
ished  from  1871  to  the  mid-1940’s.  has  been 
doomed  by  the  thermonuclear  missile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fascinating  British  study.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clarke’s  inquiry  is  virtually  without  cant 
and  is  laced  with  a  charming  donnish  waggery.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o22  Ja  22  ’6’7  190w 


CLARKE,  JOHN  HENRIK,  ed.  American  Ne¬ 
gro  short  stories.  355p  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 
Short  stories — Collections  66-23863 

This  collection  of  thirty-one  stories  ranges 
“from  such  old-timers  as  Du  Bois,  Che.snutt, 
and  McKay  to  Leroi  Jones.  Baldwin.  Killens, 
and  Kelly.  Short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
authors  are  given.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  lOOw 
“These  31  stories  could  well  have  been  limited 
to  about  20:  4  or  6  of  them  are  really  poorly 
done  and  questionable  inclusions.  The  good 
ones  however,  are  really  good.  Among  them  are 
^xodus’  by  James  Baldwin;  ‘Train  Whistle 
Guitar’  by  Albert  Murray;  ‘Cry  For  Me’ 
by  MTIliam  Melvin  Kelley:  ‘Reena’  by  Paule 
Marshall;  ‘The  Screamers’  fay  Leroi  Jones.  .  .  . 
These  in  themselves  make  it  a  worthy  collec¬ 
tion.  Recommended  for  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries.”  Louise  Giles 

Library  J  91:3971  S  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  91:6214  D  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 

“In  falling  to  develop  seriou.s  critical  stand¬ 
ards,  the  editors  have  done  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  that  they  espouse.  .  .  .  Only  one  story 
out  of  five  invites  a  second  reading,  or  dis¬ 
plays  a  genuine  inventiv'eness,  or  generates  a 
forceful  prose.  .  ..  .  The  stories  are  undated, 
and  their  publication  histories  are  difficult  to 
ascertain.  [The  editor  pads  his]  collection  with 
excerpts  from  novels,  sometimes  without  iden¬ 
tifying  thern  as  such.  ,  .  ,  The  truth  about  the 
comprehensive  anthology  is  that  Negro  writing 
has  outgrown  It.  If  Clarke  .  .  .  had  recognized 
the  new  reality,  we  might  have  had  Fa]  slender 
but  stunning  collection.”  Robert  Bone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  5  ’67  560w 


“About  a  third  of  the  stories  center  In  con¬ 
flict  between  Negroes  and  whites,  sometimes 
violent,  sometimes  not.  Of  these  the  strongest 
is  Richard  Wright’s  ‘Bright  and  Morning  Star, 
crude  but  powerful.  Another  third  ernphaslze 
the  hardships  of  the  Negro  people  in  both 
South  and  North.  I  have  been  touched  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  these,  particularly  Arna  Bontemps  s  A 
Summer  Tragedy’  and  Ernest  Gaines’s  ‘The 
Sky  is  Gray.’  If  there  are  few  stories  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  there  are  not  very  many  that  fall  be¬ 
low  what  we  think  of  as  the  general  level  of 
short-story  writing  today.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  50:79  Ja  14  ’67  430w 


CLARKE,  M.  V.  The  medieval  city  state:  an 
essay  on  tyranny  and  federation  in  later  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  220p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 

321  Cities  and  towns — Europe.  Europe — 
Politics — 476-1492.  Civilization,  Medieval 

66-8537 

“A  reissue  without  alteration  or  updatin,g 
of  the  [1926]  account  of  European  cities  circa 
12th-15th  centuries.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Modern  historians  perhaps  would  modify 
Clarke’s  thesis  that  democratic  tendencies  were 
‘either  modified  or  obliterated  by  a  majority 
reco.gnition  of  the  value  of  leadership,  usually 
expressing  itself  in  oligarc’ny  or  tyranny.’  .  .  . 
Since  Clarke’s  work  is  so  broad,  covering  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
manies,  and  since  the  evidence  is  so  diffuse, 
the  final  verdict  will  be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 
.  .  .  Thus,  though  useful  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduates.  Clarke’s  work  must  be  used  with 
care.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:334  My  ’67  120w 
"When  originally  published  .  .  .  [Miss 

Clarke’s  essay]  had  some  solid  virtues.  It  was 
concise  and,  for  the  most  part,  readable.  Al¬ 
though  its  learning  derived  from  the  author’s 
wide  scholarly  reading  rather  than  original  re¬ 
search,  it  did  present  a  faithful  synthesis  of 
the  best  scholarly  opinions  on  a  subject  which 
was  very  difficult  of  access.  .  .  .  The  question 
now  is,  was  it  worth  republishing  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  form?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  replaced  as  a  general  survey  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  perhaps,  yes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  medieval  scholarship  has  been  such  that 
the  Medieval  City  State  is  obsolete  on  many 
points  of  detail  .  .  .  and  of  general  interpre¬ 
tation.  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  made 
[its]  reprinting  .  .  .  really  worth  while,  it 

needed  to  have  an  introductory  essay  to  point 
out  the  modifications  demanded  by  four  dec¬ 
ades  of  medieval  research”  D.  A.  'i^lte 

Social  Studies  58:226  O  ’67  180w 


CLARKE,  MARIAN  G.  M.  David  Watkinson’a 
librarjr;  one  hundred  years  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  1866-1966.  177p  il  $7.50  Trinity  col¬ 
lege  press. 

027.7  Watkinson  library  of  reference,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Watkinson,  David 

66-27677 

David  Watkinson,  ,a  merchant  of  Hartford, 
established  the  Watkinson  Library  by  bequest 
ftfter  his  death  in  1857  and  it  was  opened  in 
1886.  The  recurring  theme  [of  this  history]  is 
that  of  insufficient  space  to  house  the  collec¬ 
tions  which  were  actively  sought  by  the  early 
administrators  and  finally  during  its  last  thir¬ 
ty  ,  or  more  years  almost  total  frustration 
which  was  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose  At  last  .  .  .  its  future  was  cast  with 
Trinity  College  where  the  Watkinson  Library 
IS  now  housed,  the  property  of  the  College.' 
and_  in  effect  the  rare  book  collection  of  that 
nstitution.”  iNew  Eng  Q)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  real  story  of  Watkinson’s  library  is  a 
story  of  days  and  years  and  finally  a  century 
grateful  readers  by  devoted  and 
able  librarians  .  .  Watkinson  was  of  that  re- 
SDOP.=ible  breed  of  men-  which  includes  Henrv 
E  Huntington,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Henrv 
Clay  Folger.  [and  John  Crerar],  ...  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  a  library  history  such  as  this 
without  a  renev.'ed  appreciation  of  the  quality 
of  such  men.  This  book  is  not  difficult  to  read- 
It  IS  well  printed  and  well  illustrated:  there  is 
an  absence  of  pretentiousness  which  the  reader 
will  appreciate:  and  the  literary  style  is  excel- 
lent.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  library 
histoi'ies.  D.  W.  Davies 

Library  Q  37:2.34  Ap  ’67  800w 
“This  tale  of  woe  with  a  happv  ending  is  the 
history  of  a  noble  idea  without  sufficient  funds 
to  make  reality  commensurate  with  the  dream 
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As  such,  the  booK  should  give  pause  to  cura¬ 
tors  and  trustees  of  similar  eleemosynary  in¬ 
stitutions.  What  happened  to  the  VVatkinson 
J-jibrary  can  very  v/e)l  befall  other  organiza¬ 
tions  which  deal  in  esoterica  such  as  rare 
books.  .  .  .  Miss  Clarke’s  book  was  compiled,  it 
appears,  in  order  to  provide  a  fph  record  of 
VVatkinson  and  (complete  with  long  lists  of 
trustees,  their  biographies,  a  map,  transcripts 
of  legal  documents,  etc.)  is  its  obituary  now 
that  it  has  entered  a  transmogrilied.  second 
life  [a.t  Trinity]."  M.  A.  McCorison 

New  Eng  Q  4U:458  S  ’67  550w 


CLAYTON,  KEITH.  The  crust  of  the  earth: 
the  stoi-y  of  geology:  pub.  for  the  Aju.  mus. 
of  natural  history  lEng  title:  Earth  s  crust]. 
154p  a  col  a  maps  $4.95  Natural  hist,  press 
551  Geology  66-21172 


The  author  "explains  the  development  of 
eartn  sciences,  tne  causes  and  effects  of 
earthquakes,  the  kinds  of  and  ages  of  rocks, 
the  theory  of  continental  drift  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  ocean  basins,  how  mountains 
grow,  volcanoes,  erosion,  and  the  new  directions 
taken  in  these  sciences  and  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.’’  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


CLARKE,  MARY  STETSON.  The  limner’s 
daughter.  255p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.77  Viking 

67-3697 

"Darius  Lyte  gives  up  his  portrait  painting 
and  retreats  from  the  world  after  the  accidental 
death  of  his  wife  and  older  sons.  Thereupon, 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  three  surviving 
members  of  the  family  falls  on  16-year-old 
Amity.  Her  experiences  working  in  a  sail 
factory  and  converting  an  old  house  into  an  inn 
serve  to  portray  everyday  life  in  19th-century 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:143  J1  1  '67  120w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  16  ’67  40w 

"A  love  story  and  a  mystery  are  parts  of 
the  tale,  which,  although  characterization  and 
plot  may  not  be  substantial  enough  for  the 
discriminating  reader,  is  a  pleasant  introduction 
to  historical  fiction.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:352  Je  ’67  130w 

“After  a  variety  of  misfortunes  and  episodes 
piled  in  improbable  fashion  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  the  family  is  restored  to  its  former 
elevated  position  in  society.  Background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  development  of  the  Baldwin 
apple,  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  the  strong  anti- 
Tory  sentiment  still  apparent  in  the  early  1800’s 
are  worked  logically  into  the  story  With  its 
obvious  plot  and  pat  ending,  this  is  light  but 
entertaining  fare  for  girls.”  E.  L.  Davis 
Library  J  92:2658  J1  ’67  130w 


CLASSEN,  H.  GEORGE.  Thrust  and  counter- 
thrust;  the  genesis  of  the  Canada-United 
States  boundary.  3S6p  maps  $6.95  Rand 
McNally 

327.71  Canada — Boundaries.  United  States— 
Boundaries.  Canada — Foreign  relations — 
United  States.  United  States — Foreign  re¬ 
lations — Canada  67-14003 

In  this  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  border,  the  author  recounts  the 
five  border  disputes  involved:  the  “Aroostook 
War  along  the  New  Brunswick-Maine  frontier; 
the  eight-year  safari  of  the  Commissioners  to 
settle  the  boundary  from  the  Thousand  Islands 
to  the  Great  Plains:  the  .  .  .  Oregon  Crisis 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  its  rallying  cry  of  ‘Fifty-Four  Forty  or 
Fight’ :  the  dispute  over  the  Straits  of  Georgia 
brought  on  by  the  shooting  of  a  pig:  and  the 
the  Alaska  gold  ru.sh  and  the  trial  that  led  to 
the  carving  up  of  a  terrain  that  still  defies  the 
surveyor  in  many  areas.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
lr:iblio'graphy.  Index. 


“Most  of  this  story  has  been  told  at  least 
once  before,  especially  for  the  Maine-New 
Brunswick  border  (by  William  F.  Ganong  in 
1901  Tin  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada’s  1901 
Transactions])  and  for  the  border  in  the  West 
by  John  E.  Parsons’  West  on  the  49th  Paral¬ 
lel:  Red  River  to  the  Rockies,  1872-1876  fBRD 
1964].  But  Classen  writes  weli,  with  an  eye  to 
vignette,  and  his  chapters  on  the  Alaskan 
boundarv  and  on  the  work  of  the  International 
BoundaiV  Commission  contain  a  good  bit  of 
fresh  material.  All  large  collections  will  wish 
to  purchase  this  book,  as  will  any  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  Canadian  history,  in  engineering,  or 
in  international  relations,  or  that  lack  and  can¬ 
not  acquire  Ganong  or  Parsons.” 

Choice  4:743  S  ’67  150w 

“This  is  a  good,  readable  account  of  a  tan¬ 
gled  series  of  events  in  our  common  history, 
but  the  documentation  is  inadequate.  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  useful  introduction  to  a  complex 
subject.”  Peter  Gellatly 

Library  J  92:1926  My  15  ’67  130w 


“Recommended  for  the  High  School  library.” 

Best  Sell  27:222  S  1  ’67  70w  [YA] 
“This  magnificently  illustrated  book  would 
be  enjoyed  by  all  the  family,  even  though  it  is 
written  for  teen-agers.  It  neither  ‘tmks  down 
nor  sinks  into  a  mire  of  technical  sophistication. 
It  just  presents  the  story  of  earth  and  its 
processes  in  interesting,  simple  language.  .  .  . 
Illustrations  in  the  form  of  photogra,phs,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  paintings  richly  embellish  the  text 
and  help  bring  out  its  meaning.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  job  all  round.”  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  67 
90w  [TA] 


“Despite  an  ugly  cover,  the  contente  of  this 
introduction  to  geology  are  intelligently  organ¬ 
ized,  useful  and  fascinating.”  M.  L.  Birming- 

^  Commonweal  87:185  N  10  '67  20w  [TA] 

Economist  223:921  My  27  ’67  210w 


CLAYTON,  RICHARD.  See  Haggard,  W. 


CLEARY,  JON.  The  long  pursuit;  a  novel.  282p 
$4.50  Morrow 

67-20187 

The  time  is  1942  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
World  War  II.  “A  few  soldiers  and  civilians 
manage  to  escape  from  Malaya  after  the  fall 
of  Singapore,  and  reach  Sumatra  in  tirne  to 
see  the  last  rescue  plane  leave.  The  cast  In¬ 
cludes  a  British  captain  [Maynard],  a  down- 
and-out  Texas  prize  fighter  [Jack  Case],  an 
Australian  coal  miner,  [an  English  clerk  and 
an  Italian  Fiat  salesman]  and  a  beautiful  Hol¬ 
lander  [Elisabeth  Brinker]  who  helps  .search 
for  a  guerrilla  band  with  a  transmitter.  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  _ 


“The  character  studies  of  this  book  are  varied 
and  fascinating.  Sometimes  the  prize  fighter  s 
education  and  sophistication  sounded  a  false 
note  in  my  ear,  but  the  sharpness  of  his  com¬ 
ments  are  worth  having.  .  .  .  'Th^e  is  no 
romance  within  these  pages  but  Elizabeth  does 
give  us  a  strong,  good  portrait  of  the  Colonial 
mind.  .  .  .  Always  there  is  the  tension  of 
the  individuals  caught  up  in  this  kind  of 
pursuit.  .  .  .  And,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
pain  and  the  distress  and  the  danger  opens 
hearts  so  that  the  toughened,  prize  fighter  and 
the  haughty,  determined  Dutch  woman,  with  all 
the  others,  become  human  beings  finding  in 
each  other  values  which  might  well  have  gone 
undiscovered.”  E.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  27:168  Ag  1  67  650w 
Reviev)’ed  by  Jane  Manthorne  , 

Horn  Bk  43:770  D  ’67  230w  [YA] 

“[This]  is  not  only  a  blazing  success  as  a 
suspense  novel,  it  is  also  an  illumination  of 
the  danger  and  tragedy  of  ‘the  white  rnan  8 
burden’  and  what  it  leaves  behind  in  today  s 
headlines.”  M.  K.  Gran^t 

Library  J  92:2180  Je  1  67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  J1  9  '67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  26  ’67  30w 
XI  S  nin92  N  16  ’67  50w 


ILEATOR,  P.  E.  Exploring  the  world  of 
archaeology:  designed  by  Mary  Gehr.  141p  11 

^.-vi  41  QK»  liK  dH  m-viMrpn.q 


press 

913.03  Archeology — Juvenile  literature.  Civil¬ 
ization,  Ancient — Juvenile  literature 

66-7931 


“Beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  ‘studies  of  beginnings’  and 
continuing  with  a  chapter  on  methods  of  search 
and  research,  digging  at  sites  and  identification 
of  objects,  the  author  then  considers  in  turn 
the  prehistoric  period,  the  Egyptian  discoy- 
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CLEATOR.  P.  E. — Continued 
eries,  tlie  excavations  in  the  ‘Land  Be^een 
the  Rivers’  (Mesopotamia),  the.  Minoan-Greek 
cultures,  and  those  of  the  Amerindians,  cluefly 
in  Mexico  and  central  America.  [Index.  First 
published  in  England  in  1960  with  title  The 
True  Book  About  Archaeology.]  Grade  six  and 
up.”  (Best  Sell) 


cooling  and  storing,  decorating,  serving 
mailing.  Mrs.  Clem  inspires  one  to  let  loose 
some  creative  cookie  talents  and  go  buy  ^ 
cookie  jar.  Should  cookies  become  stale— hard¬ 
ly  likely — there  are  even  tips  on  freshening 
them.  There  is  something  here  for  all  cooks. 

Audrey  CahU^^y  j  91:5615  N  16  ’66  lOOw 


Best  Sell  26:337  D  1  ’66  90w 
‘‘[This  book  is]  vrell  illustrated  with  good 
allusions  to,  and  comparisons  with,  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  It  deals  with  different  cul¬ 
tures  from  both  Old  World  and  New,  and  with 
historic  inventions  such  as  writing.  It  is  in¬ 
telligent  and  lucid,  yet  somehow  it  is  not  new, 
and  assumes  that  young  readers  could  not  take 
anything  deeper  than  a  general  survey.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  survey  it  is  good.”  C.  M.  Turnbull 
Natur  Hist  76:28  N  ’67  lOOw 

CLEAVER,  BILL,  ]t.  auth.  Ellen  Grae.  See 
Cleaver,  V. 


CLEAVER,  VERA.  Ellen  Grae  [by]  Vera  and 
Bill  Cleaver;  il.  by  Ellen  Raskin.  89p  $2.95 
Lippincott 

67-19267 

‘‘Ellen  Grae  Is  a  tomboy  who  loves  spinning 
tall  tales.  The  child  of  divorced  parents,  she  is 
boarded  yearly  with  [the  McGruders]  who  live 
in  a  rural  town.  Among  Ellen’s  friends  are  her 
roommate  Rosemary,  .  .  .  her  chum  Grover, 
.  .  .  and  a  peanut-vendor  named  Ira,  who  telis 
her  a  grisly  yarn  of  having  buried  his  parents 
m  a  swamp.  The  girl  cannot  believe  this  until 
Ira  shows  her  the  burial  site — after  which  she 
i^s  faced  with  a  dilemma.  Should  she  betray  her 
friend's  terrible  secret  to  the  authorities,  or 
keep  silent?”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  ‘‘Ages  nine  to 
eleven.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl6  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  IlOw 

Louise  Pitzhugh, 
FRD  1965],  this  book  has  the  potential  to  fraz¬ 
zle  book  selectors  while  dazzling  juvenile 
readers.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  excellent  and  its 
combination  of  comedy,  near- tragedy,  and 
suspense  are  rare  in  juvenile  fiction.  The  end¬ 
ing  is  tantalizing,  and  ambiguous  adult  values 
fiT®  the  unforgettable  Ellen  prys 

IS®  the  platitude  about  honesty  being 

the  best  policy.  That  question,  the  book,  and 
its  heroine  are  worth  talking  about.”  L.  N. 
Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:3184  S  16  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Wersba 

V  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  My  7  ’67 

180w 

‘‘Mrs  McGruder  [noticing]  that  [Ellen]  is  in 
a  troubled  state,  calls  her  parents  In.  ’They  take 
her.  to  the  sheriff — but  he  doesn’t  believe  a  word 
of  it  and  IS  highly  entertained.  Relieved,  Ellen 
Grae  goes  happily  back  to  her  tall  tales,  and 
her  parents  and  Mrs  McGruder  relax  and  enjoy 
the  exasperating  but  amusing 
child  they  love.  .Mthough  the  story  has  polgn- 
ant  moments,  it  is  funny  most  of  the  time  and 
perceptive  all  of  the  time.  The  seldom-explored 
ptu^ion  of  divorce  is  nicely  handled,  with  El¬ 
len  Grae  s  parents  on  friendly  footing  and  no 
less  responsible  and  loving  toward  their  child 
because  they  don.  t  live  under  the  same  roof.” 
Zena  Sutnerland 

Sat  R  60:36  Je  17  ’67  200w 


ladder®  See  Wattem,^ 


CLEM,  DELORIS 
book.  402p  11  $6.96 


IGTCHEL.  The  cookie  cook- 
Barnes,  A.S. 


641.8  Cake  66-10421 

information  on 

the  ingredients  used.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Rice 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  '66 
t>0w 

descriptions, 
peanut  butter  drops  to  a  good 
selection  of  the  fancy  Hollda,y  goodies  There 
well-grouped  a/d  easy?th- follow 
recipes,  plus  fillings  and  frostings  But  it’s 
more  than  just  a  recipe  book.  Mrs?  Clem  dis- 

t®  nuts  and 

®^®^  should  be  measured  and  used 
for  optimum  results.  .  .  .  There  are  tips  on  pans. 


CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGHORNE.  See 
Twain,  M. 


CLEMENTS,  BRUCE.  Two  against  the  tide. 

199p  $3.50  Farrar,  Straus  67-19883 

Tom  and  Sharon  are  two  chUdren  who  are 
kidnapped  by  “Aunt”  Eva  and  whisked  to  &n 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine  where  pwple 
have  ceased  to  grow  older.  They  ve  discovered  a 
mysterious  drug  that  keeps  them  at  just  the  age 
they  were  when  they  came  to  the  island,  ana 
some  of  them  have  been  there  since  the  Civil 
War.  Tom  and  Sharon  are  to  decide  whether  to 
join  them.”  (Book  World)  “Ages  ten  to  four- 
Ipon  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Baron 

Book  World  pt  2,  p30  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  John  Allen  o  ’cn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  67 
160w 

“In  many  ways,  the  children  were  tempted 
but  by  the  end  of  the  summer  both  came  in¬ 
dependently  to  the  conclusion  that  they  Icwed 
life  more  than  they  feared  death.  The  author, 
a  teacher  and  minister,  refers  at  one  point  to 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  as  a  fantastic 
story  ...  a  marvelous  story  which  couldn  t 
ossibly  have  happened  the  way  it’s  written, 
.jut  you  believe  it  anyway  all  the  time  you  re 
reading  it.’  This  quotation  fits  perfectly  his  O'vm 
highly  original  first  book  for  children.”  M.  S.  C. 
Horn  Bk  43:587  O  ’67  190w 
“There’s  an  undercurrent  of  interesting  phi¬ 
losophic  speculation  coursing  through  Bruce 
Clements’s  story  and  no  shallowness.  But  there 
are  also  some  pools  of  still  water.  The  book 
began,  we  are  told,  as  a  long  story  told  the 
author’s  children  on  a  car  trip.  The  story’s  good 
enough  to  have  kept  their  minds  off  wanting  to 
stop  and  eat.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  15  ’67  130w 


“The  book  Is  written  like  a  mystery 
story.  It  begins  with  the  kidnapping,  but  for  a 
long  time  the  children  don’t  know  whether 
they  are  actually  being  kidnapped  or  not,  and 
the  reader  cannot  be  sure,  either.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  [it]  is  a  fantasy  comes  out  only  gradually 
.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Clements  does  finally  tip  his 
hand,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  believe  his  in¬ 
credible  story.  .  .  .  Unlike  most  writers  of 
fantasies,  who  cheat,  Mr.  Clements  honors  his 
obligations  to  the  reader.  He  does  not  Invent 
for  Invention’s  sake  and  he  does  not  use  the 
supernatural  to  get  himself  out  of  difficulties: 
his  invention  is  always  at  the  service  of  his 
Idea,  and  he  uses  his  wits  to  solve  his  writing 
problems.  His  book  is  thoroughly  admirable.” 
Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:172  D  16  ’67  700w 


CLEMENTS,  H.  MILLARD.  Social  study:  in¬ 
quiry  in  elementary  classrooms  [by]  H.  Millard 
Clements.  William  R.  Fiedler  [and]  B.  Robert 
Tabachnlek].  402p  il  $6.50  Bobbs 
372.8  Social  sciences — Study  and  teaching 

63-12182 

“The  springboard  for  this  book  is  the  .  .  . 
question:  How  do  children  most  meaningfully 
acquire  knowledge?  .  .  .  [In  answer]  the  au¬ 
thors  offer  two  basic  premises:  First,  ‘children 
can  discover  and  understand  their  relationships 
with  the  world  and  themselves.’  Secondly,  the 
way  to  foster  and  facilitate  this  ability  is  to 
involve  children  in  ‘social  study,  an  activity  in 
which  they  pose  and  'answer  questions  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowled.ge.’  .  .  .  [The  book  is 

divided]  Into  four  parts.  Part  One  focuses  on 
the  identification  and  definition  of  terms.  Part 
Two  challenges  the  social  studies  teacher  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  limitations  and  the  choices  open  to 
him.  Part  Three  centers  on  the  task  of  trans¬ 
lating  ‘general  notions’  about  social  studies  ‘into 
plausible  classroom  practices.’  Part  Four  is  a 
‘collection  of  writings  of  scholars  and  educators 
selected  to  complement  the  discussions  of  the 
authors  in  the  book.'  ”  (Social  Studies) 


‘"The  curriculum  swing  toward  a  separate 
academic  discipline  for  social  studies  is  typified 
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In  this  book.  The  use  of  singular  number  in  the 
title  indicates  that  pupils’  work  in  the  social 
sciences  is  similar  to  that  of  the  scholar  or 
scientist  who  depends  on  thinking,  observation, 
and  ‘things’  in  working  toward  his  goal.  .  .  . 
The  term  ‘things'  embraces  .  .  .  primary  and 
secondary  records  both  printed  and  -nonprlnted, 
realia,  art,  photographs  and  moving  pictures, 
contacts  with  resource  persons,  participation 
activities,  and  all  the  items  which  represent 
some  thing  left  over  from  the  actions  and  inter¬ 
actions  of  people.  The  chaptei-s  which  apply 
this  mode  of  study  to  the  Now  and  Here,  the 
Now  and  There,  the  Then  and  Here,  and  the 
Then  and  There  are  especially  valuable.  The 
book  is  too  difflcult  for  undergraduate  use  but 
has  much  to  offer  to  mature  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Choice  3:694  O  ’66  150w 
“This  is  a  timely  book,  for  many  educators 
are  currently  engaged  In  a  dialogue  about  in¬ 
quiry  as  it  relates  to  social  studies.  Yet,  in  this 
reader’s  opinion,  at  least,  it  is  less  enlighten¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  than  it  might  have  been, 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  Integration  of  ideas. 
...  It  is  less  an  integrated  treatment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  authors’  basic  premises  than 
it  is  a  series  of  discrete  essays  bearing  on  them. 
But  perhaps,  the  latter  is  what  the  authors 
meant  their  book  to  be.  They  do  open  up  many 
intriguing  Ideas  for  a  reader’s  consideration, 
however.  Indeed,  reading  this  book  is  in  itself 
an  involvement  in  the  activity  of  inquiry.” 
Helen  Sagl 

Social  Studies  68:216  O  ’67  280w 


CLEMENTS,  ROBERT  J.,  ed.  American  critical 
essays  on  The  divine  comedy.  253p  $7;  pa 
$2.25  N.Y.  univ.  press 
851  Dante  Alighieri — Divine  comedy 

66-22220 

“This  anthology  contains  16  essays  on  Dante 
which  have  appeared  in  American  scholarly 
.iournals  during  the  last  30  years.  The  authors 
include  Erich  Auerbach,  Thomas  Q.  Bergin, 
Gulseppe  Antonio  Borgese,  Allan  H.  Gilbert, 
Helmut  Hatzfeld.  Joseph  Anthony  Mazzeo, 
Theodore  Silverstein,  Charles  S.  Singleton, 
Charles  Speroni,  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  and  the  editor  [a  professor  at  New 
York  University  whose  essay  is  in  the  form 
of  an  address  delivered  at  Ravenna  in  1965.] 
’T'he  essays  discuss  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,  specific  themes  and  epi¬ 
sodes,  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  its  Influence, 
and  the  literary  criticism  which  it  has  gener¬ 
ated.”  (Library  J) 


“The  essays  are  unequal  in  their  merit  as  an 
introduction  to  Dante.  .  .  .  They  are  consistent 
in  representing  the  modem  critical  approach 
to  Dante,  and  several  of  the  essays  are  useful 
to  have  in  book  form,  e.g.  Hatzfeld’s  ’Modern 
Literary  Scholarship  as  Reflected  in  Dante’ 
(1951),  although  it  is  dated.  .  .  .  Clement  gives 
translations  of  some  Italian  passages  not  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  original  essays;  it  might  be  rather 
more  helpful  if  he  did  so  for  the  numerous  La¬ 
tin  texts  in  a  book  advertised  as  providing  an 
‘Introduction.’  ”,  ,,,  ,,,,, 

Choice  4:680  S  ’67  160w 

“As  a  collection  of  Important  articles  on  the 
Commedla,  this  anthology  will  prove  useful  to 
the  teacher  and  serious  students  of  Dante.  Its 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  will  be  limited.” 
W.  J.  Roscelll 

Library  J  92:241  Ja  16  ’67  IlOw 


CLENDENEN,  CLARENCE.  Americans  In 
Africa.  1866-1900  [by]  Clarence  Clendenen, 
Robert  Collins  [and]  Peter  Dulgnan.  130p 
$4;  pa  $3  Stanford  univ.  Hoover  Inst,  on 
war.  revolution  &  peace 

382  Americans  in  Africa  66-14462 

The  authors’  purpose  was  “to  set  down  in 
broad  strokes  a  general  picture  of  United  States 
activity  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  study  is  based 
primarily  on  printed  sources  .  .  .  [Including] 
American  memoirs  and  autobiographies,  mis¬ 
sionary  reports,  journals,  and  government  dis¬ 
patches.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  concentrate  on 
narrative  rather  than  on  Inteipretatlon  or  anal¬ 
ysis.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  anything  but  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
subject,  which  it  is,  the  book  falls  somewhat 
short  of  the  mark.  It  is  Inadequate  in  depth, 
and  relying  almost  solely  on  secondary  sources, 
it  uncovers  nothing  new.  Its  emphasis  la  some¬ 
times  out  of  proportion.  .  .  .  Further,  the  au¬ 
thors’  zeal  to  give  Americans  their  due,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  book’s  brevity,  sometimes  leads 
them  into  unsupported  generalizations  and  er¬ 


rors.  .  .  .  Despite  some  shortcomings,  an  in¬ 
troduction  such  as  this  is  to  be  welcomed,  and 
It  should  spark  more  research  into  a  neglected 
but  very  interesting  area.”  A.  R.  Booth 

Am  Hist  R  72:1352  J1  ’67  380w 
“[This  volume]  has  a  pretentious  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  seven  pages,  including  fourteen  items 
of  ‘Unpublished  Materials,’  which  contributed 
nothing  significant  to  the  text.  Within  this 
framework  of  academic  scholarship  is  a  skimpy 
and  sujjerficial  survey  of  the  subject  on  the 
level  01  a  sophomore  term  paper.  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  geographic,  although  this  is  concealed 
from  the  reader  by  romantic,  and  unspecific, 
chapter  titles  worthy  of  a  nineteenth-century 
novel.  .  .  .  The  text  has  little  to  offer  to  any 
reader.  It  is  not  even  consistent  within  Itself 
....  [Furthermore]  the  authors  have  padded 
their  few  pages  with  nonrelevant  material,  of 
which  the  worst  example  is  a  chapter  of  thir¬ 
teen  pages  on  Stanley  in  the  Congo.”  Carroll 
Quigley 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:269  S  ’67  660w 
“Americans  [in  Africa]  were  never  as  active 
as  the  great  European  powers.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  words  of  the  authors,  their  influence  ‘was 
not  negligible.’  Excellent  bibliography  and  foot¬ 
notes.  Although  designed  primarily  for 
scholar-researchers,  general  readers  will  find 
the  narrative  crisp,  accurate,  and  intriguing.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  140w 


CLEUGH,  JAMES.  The  first  masochist;  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch.  220p 
$6.95  Stein  &  Day 

B  or  92  Sacher-Masoch,  Leopold,  Ritter  von 

67-15761 

The  biography  of  the  nineteenth  century  Aus¬ 
trian  from  whose  name  “the  term  ‘masochism’ 
.  .  .  was  coined  by  Krafft-Ebing,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  scientific  term,  ‘algolagnia,’  which 
also  includes  sadism.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:114  J1  ’67  200w 
“The  present  biography  is  too  superficial  and 
too  shoddily  researched  and  written  to  be  of 
much  aid  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  Sacher- 
Masoch’s  abeiTation.  We  don’t  learn  from  It 
what  the  psychic  wound  was  that  produced  the 
immense  spate  of  books — histories,  novels, 
stories,  and  plays — ^which  issued  from  his  pen. 
And  the  value  of  these  books  is  set  ludicrously 
high  by  Cleugh,  who  repeatedly  compares  his 
hero  favorably  to  Goethe,  Turgenev,  and 
Dostoyevsky.  .  .  .  Cleugh’ s  biography  is  too 
flimsy  to  go  into  the  obvious  reasons  for 
Sacher-Masoch’ s  philo-Semitlsm,  as  much  an 
aberration  in  his  class  and  time  as  his  sexual 
proclivities.  Obviously,  the  Jews’  traditional 
role  as  scapegoats  simply  appealed  to  his  taste 
for  suffering.  .  .  .  The  appalling  superficiality  of 
analysis,  the  criminal  negligence  about  sources, 
and  the  hard-hitting,  clichd-clotted  prose  [of 
the  author]  .  .  .  disfigure  this  first  English 
biography  of  Sacher-Masoch.  .  .  .  [It]  will 
prove  a  disappointment  even  to  collectors  of 
masochistic  pornography.”  Richard  Freedman 
Book  Week  p8  J1  2  ’67  llOOw 
“There  is  something  weirdly  suitable  In  the 
idea  that,  for  all  the  formidable  literature  there 
is  around  today  about  de  Sade  and  sadism, 
thei-e  seems  to  be  only  this  one  meek  little  book 
about  von  Sacher-Masoch  and  masochism.  And 
a  veiy  punishable  book  It  is  too,  with  its  nerv¬ 
ous  hedging  about  between  sober  biography 
and  titillating  romance.  But  ‘masochism’  has 
entered  the  language  and  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  glean  at  least  something  here  about  the  man 
who  literally  gave  his  name  to  this  painful  con¬ 
dition.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:95  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Vander  Linden 
Library  J  92:3410  O  1  ’67  130w 


CLEVELAND,  HAROLD  VAN  B.  The  Atlantic 
idea  and  its  European  rivals:  pub.  for  the 
Council  on  for.  relations.  186p  $5.95  McGraw 
327.73  North  Atlantic  region — Politics.  U.S. 

. — Foreign  relations — Europe.  Europe — For¬ 
eign  relations — U.S.  66-24473 

“The  a,uthor,  who  is  director  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Policy  Studies  Series  for  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  has  addressed  himself  to  a  .  .  . 
study  of  the  economic,  military,  and  political 
motives  of  member  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Al¬ 
liance,  and  the  effect  of  these  motives  on  the 
common  defense  against  military  aggression.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Findley 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:141  J1  ’67  430w 
Choice  4:583  J1  ’67  70w 
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CLEVELAND,  H.  V.  B. — Continued 

“[The  author]  poses  the  dilemma  that  West¬ 
ern  Europe’s  desire  for  autonomous  power  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  common  security  in¬ 
terests  of  Europe  and  America.  .  .  .  This  stud.y 
presents  the  multifaceted  problems  ot  U.S. 
policy  and  relationships  within  the  Atlantic 
Community  in  a  thorough,  scholarly  manner, 
although  wordy,  overcomplicated  sentences  at 
times  make  it  tedious  reading.’’  Suzanne  Een- 


Library  J  91:5980  D  1  ’6G  160w 
“[This!  temperately  argued  history  .'  .  .  fo¬ 
cuses  upon  the  demonstration  that  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  idea  can  work  either  as  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  strong  United  States  and  a  strong 
Europe  or  as  a  federation  under  American 
leadership.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  recalls  us  sharply 
also  to  the  German  issue  right  after  the  war, 
for  NATO  had  the  task  not  only  of  containing 
Russia,  but  also  the  necessity  of  restrainin.g 
and  civilizing  the  Germans.  The  alliance  at¬ 
tained  both  objectives.”  Robert  Lekachman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  26  ’67  280w 


CLEWES,  DOROTHY.  A  boy  like  Walt.  190p 

S3. 95  Coward-McCann 

67-3473 

A  novel  about  “the  contemporary  subculture 
of  young  people  interested  in  speed,  [success,] 
niechanisms,  and  rebellion.  .  .  .  Despite  their 
familiar  leather  jackets  and  passion  for  motor 
cycles,  Walt  and  Trevor,  two  teen-age  garage 
mechanics,  are  honest,  hard-working  boys.  But 
when  Norma,  Walt’s  girl  friend,  is  forbidden 
by  her  overambitious,  money-grabbing  father 
(himself  a  garage  attendant)  to  see  a  boy  like 
Walt,  the  two  friends  are  driven  to  the  brink  of 
delinquency.  To  increase  their  prestige  they 
‘borrow’  a  car,  and  inadvertently  become  in¬ 
volved  in  theft  and  even  kidnaping.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  World  p22  O  15  ’67  160w 
“This  is  an  uncommonly  convincing,  thought¬ 
ful  story  of  confused  young  people  isolated  from 
real  moral  standards  by  the  false  values  of 
hypocritical  adults.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:474  Ag  ’67  150w 
“The  plot  is  plausible  and  develops  logically, 
but  the  moral  is  heavily  drawn,  and  the  writing 
technique  is  so  cinematic  as  to  be  confusing 
at  times.  Walt’s  personality  does  not  really 
emerge:  Trevor  seems  the  most  fully  developed 
character  and  it  is  his  situation  which  evokes 
the  most  sympathy.  This  is  a  good  story  with 
some  good  characterizations,  but  it  misses  ex¬ 
cellence.”  Shirley  Knobler 

Library  J  92:3195  S  16  ’67  210w 
“With  remarkable  success,  .  .  .  [the  author] 
has  explored  the  emotions  of  boys  fascinated 
by  motorbikes  and  girls  who  need  a  boy,  almost 
any  boy,  as  an  indispensable  status  symbol. 
She  has  caught  the  idiom  so  well,  not  only  in 
ner  dialogue  but  in  her  narrative  style,  that 
the  main  danger  is  of  her  book’s  dating  too 
quickly.”  Geoffrey  ’Prease 

New  Statesman  73:732  My  28  ’67  160w 
TLS  p454  My  25  ’67  240w 


CLIFFORD,  DEREK.  A  history  of  garden  de¬ 
sign.  rev  ed  252p  pi  $16  Praeger 

712  Landscape  gardening  66-21774 

This  new  edition  “contains  the  full  original 
text  and  illustrations  that  were  published  in 
1963  plus  .  .  .  additional  photographs  and  .  .  . 
critical  notes  and  lists  of  gardens  that  have 
been  attributed  to  the  world’s  famous  land¬ 
scape,  designers.  The  chapter  ‘Tradition  and  the 
Americas’  has  been  lengthened.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  work  is  more  serious  than  a  picture 
book  and  broader  in  scope  than  recent  special- 
i^zed  studies.  For  the  general  reader  alreadj 
briefly  familiar  with  Individuals  and  example's 
from  the  17th  through  the  19th  centuries,  this 
readable  work  would  prove  enjoyable  and  ed¬ 
ucational,  although  its  treatment  of  Americai 
and  modern  parks  and  gardens  is  completely  in¬ 
adequate  and  too  heavily  opinionated,  and  pre- 
Renaissance  examples  are  naively  treated.  Ths 
book  is  marred  by  gross  Inadequacies  in  con¬ 
ception,  interpretation,  and  historicai  method, 
and  lacks  interpretative  discussion  of  its  .  ii- 
lustratlons;  it  would  not,  therefore,  appeal  tc 
the  specialist  or  scholar.” 

Choice  4:623  J1  ’67  140w 


“[This  is]  one  of  the  outstanding  modern 
works  on  the  history  of  landscape  gardening. 
.  .  .  Libraries  that  maintain  an  up-to-date  col¬ 
lection  of  garden  books  will  need  this.”  L.  C. 
Hall 

Library  J  91:5381  N  1  ’66  80w 


CLIFFORD,  FRANCIS.  All  men  are  lonely 
now.  251p  $4.95  Coward-McCann 

67-21453 

“The  principal  character  ...  Is  David  Lan¬ 
caster,  a  security  officer  in  a  handpicked  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense  Department,  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  And  just  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  he 
learns  that  he  must  conduct  an  investigation  of 
his  own  department  as  the  result  of  an  East 
German  defector’s  disclosures  about  a  laser- 
guided  missile.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  27:135  J1  1  ’67  550w 
“Mr.  Clifford  can  hold  us  immovable  with¬ 
out  using  violence  (that  enters  in  only  at  the 
end  and  then  from  a  distance).  None  of  his 
characters  is  particularly  attractive  yet  we  be¬ 
come  desperately  Involved  with  them.  He  has  a 
conjuror’s  skill  with  a  mystery.  Halfway 
through  we  know  the  culprit  and  are  content 
(since  he  is  a  .good  storyteller)  to  sit  back  and 
watch  the  police  catch  up  with  us  and  him. 
But  our  complacency  is  shattered  by  one  more 
sudden,  devastating  trick.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  29  ’67 
IlOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2609  J1  ’67  90w 
“[This  is]  one  of  [Clifford’s]  best,  which 
means  it’s  in  the  front  rank  of  today’s  novels 
of  intrigue.”  Anthonv  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  9  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  J1  29  ’67  30w 
Time  89:125  Je  9  ’67  190w 
TLS  p684  J1  27  '67  60w 


CLIFFORD,  J.  M.,  jt.  auth.  International  aid. 
See  Little,  I.  M.  D. 


CLINARD,  MARSHALL  B.  Slums  and  com¬ 
munity  development:  experiments  in  self- 
help.  395p  $7.95  Free  press 
309.154  Delhi — Poor.  Urban  renewal.  Hous¬ 
ing  66-10960 

“During  the  years  1958-60  and  1962-63,  [the 
author],  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wi.sconsin,  served  as  con.sultant  on  Ur¬ 
ban  Community  Development  to  the  Ford 
Foundatioi  in  India  [and  attempted]  ...  to 
persuade  the  slum  dwellers  themselves  to  im¬ 
prove  their  living  conditions  and  attitudes. 
This  book  ...  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  slum 
and  urban  community  development  with  the 
Indian  slum  as  a  case  study  or  example.  It  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  the  nature  of  the  slum, 
types  of  slum  and  slum  dweller  in  both  West¬ 
ern  and  non-Western  societies,  the  slum  from 
an  historical  perspective,  and  a  .  .  .  discussion 
of  urban  community  development.”  (Library  Ji 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes  of  names  and 
of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:693  N  26  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Niehoff 

Am  Anthropol  69:419  Je-Ag  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Mueller 

Am  J  Soc  73:118  J1  ’67  550w 
“This  is  an  interesting  and  good  book.  .  .  . 
My  mam  criticism  ...  [is  that]  it  does  not 
weigh  urban  community  development  tech¬ 
niques  against  alternative  or  complementary 
strategies  of  change.  ■ .  .  .  [Moreover]  a  little 
romanticism  creeps  in  every  now  and  then.  .  .  . 

instance  Clinard  says.  ‘Change  can  be 
effectively  accomplished  only  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  as  a  group.’  .  .  .  This  is 
doubtful  dogma.  Did  the  citizens  8,s  a  group 
perceive  and  desire  the  electric  light,  the  com- 
Puter,  Henry  Ford  and  Robert  Moses?  . 
[Nevertheless.]  for  researchers  the  pages  on 
evaluating  the  Delhi  project  are  interesting  and 
neiptul  .  [and]  Clinard  makes  some  very 
relevant  observations  on  the  role  of  non-pro- 
tessionals  in  community  work.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
important  matter  for  attention  in  the  United 
States.”  D.  R.  Hunter 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:186  Mr  ’67  llOOw 
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“[The  author]  believes  that  the  slum  is  a 
way  of  life  more  than  an  area  of  physical  de¬ 
terioration.  .  .  .  While  citing  numerous  ob¬ 
stacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  dealing  with 
urban  slums  in  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
author  fails  to  cite  how  the  democi'atic  form 
of  political  decision-making  delays  and  impedes 
programs,  even  if  there  are  resources  to  carry 
out-slum  development  schemes.  .  .  .  Community 
feeling  in  Delhi  [was  developed  by] .  paving 
lanes,  common  celebration  of  national  holidays, 
and  the  whitewashing  of  areas  and  area- demar¬ 
cation  signs.  Can  community  feeling  really  be 
developed  overnight  by  such  actions  as  these 
Are  they  not  mere  superficialities?.  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless  the  book]  should  be  read_  by  sociolo¬ 
gists,  economists,  social  workers,  city  plamers, 
and  other  agents  of  social  change.”  A.  Bope- 
gamage  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:239  My  ’67  900w 
“[The  author]  worked  closely  with  the  Delhi 
municipal  government’s  experirnental  communi¬ 
ty  development  project,  which  involved  47  citi¬ 
zen  development  councils  representing  nearly 
159.000  people.  In  an  attempt  [to  aid  them  in 
self-help],  .  .  .  The  author  believes  [urban  com¬ 
munity  development]  is  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  slum.  Recommended.  S.  D. 
Hopklnson 

Library  J  91:5988  D  1  ’66  140w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxviii  summer  ’67  lOOw 


CLINE,  HOWARD  F.  comp.  &  ed.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  history;  essays  on  its  study  and  tea<m- 
ing,  1898-1965;  pub.  for  the  Conf.  on  Latin 
Am.  history.  2v  394;398-813p  $25  Unlv.  of 

Tex.  press 

980.0072  Latin  America— History— Study  an^d 
teaching.  Textbooks  67-63020 

"These  two  volumes  are  divided  Into  nine 
sections:  ...{!)  ‘Introduction’;  (2)  Precw- 
sors  to  1900’;  (3)  ‘Pioneers.  1900-1918  :  (4)  The 
Hispanic  American  Historical  Review  :  (5) 

‘Bolton,  Boltonism,  and  Neo-Boltonism  :  (6) 

‘The  Inter-War  Years,  1919-1940’;  (7)  World 

War  II,  1941-1945’;  (8)  ‘The  Immediate  Postwar 
Years,  1946-1954’;  and  (9)  ‘A  Fecund  Decade, 
1955-1965‘.  .  .  .  The  compilation  contains  re¬ 
prints  of  .  .  .  articles  or  public  addresses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  prepared  by  .  .  .  scholars  on 
Latin- American  topics:  history,  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  sociology,  general  culture;.  .  .  .  [embraces! 
items  on  professional  organizations  and  journals 
and  devotes  considerable  space  to  criticism  .  ..  . 
of  textbooks  dealing  with  Latin-Amencan  his¬ 
tory.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


“The  critics  [of  textbooks]  are  rich  in  pre¬ 
cepts  but  poor  in  perfoivnance — few,  if  any,  of 
them  have  produced  textbpqks.  .  ...  In  spite  of 
[some  minor  adverse  criticisms,  this  compila¬ 
tion]  should  prove  very  useful  to  scholars  and 
graduate  students  concerned  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  the  reserve  shelves  of  many  campuses 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  order  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  however,  the  two  volumes 
will  have  to  be  read  carefully  and  repeatedly. 
They  are  least,  satisfactory  for  the  period  smce 

1945.”  J- Acad  373:254  S  ’67  600w 
“[This]  is  certainly  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  historiography.  No  other  simi¬ 
lar  work  of  significance  currently  exists.  In 
these  comprehensive  volumes  almost  299  articles 
and  essavs  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  tracing 
tlie  evolution  of  L.atin  American  history,  in  the 
U..S.  The  results  are  obviously  rewarding  for 
students  and  scholars  alike.  Even  the  process 
of  specialization  and  sub-specialization  in  this 
field  of  history  earns  scrutiny.” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  160w 


CLISSOLD,  STEPHEN,  ed.  A  short  history  of 
Yugoslavia:  from  early  time.s  to  1966.  by 
H.  C.  Darby  [and  others],  279p  maps  $5.95 
Cambridge 

949.7  Yugoslavia— Plistory  66-20181 

“This  is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  short  na¬ 
tional  histories  based  on  the  relevant  sections 
of  the  Handbooks  produced  by  the  [British] 
Naval  Intelligence  Division  durmg  the  war.  .  .  . 
It  covers  the  history  of  the  states  which  now 
comprise  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 

“The  region-by-region  approach  results  In 
good  encyclopedic  articles  on  each  region,  but 
fails  to  produce  a  fully  satisfying  history  of  the 


Yugoslav  peoples.  This  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
grettable  as  many  of  the  regions  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  similar  political,  social, 
nomic  evolution.  Even  the  important 
between  the  individual  regions  could  nave  been 
brought  more  sharply  into  focus  *^y.,?^e*i.ns  of 
the  comparative  method.  Lseful  polRical  sum- 
maries  and  generally  prood  maps  characterize 
the  book.  Its  most  serious  deficiency 
be  in  the  area  of  economic  history.  ^ 
teeiith  century  is  thus  described  as  a  time  of 
commercial  decay  in  Dalmatia  and  I^nbipvnik. 
...  To  view  the  late  1920  s  as  a  period  of 
agricultural  prosperity  .  is  also  .db^tionable. 
All  in  all,  however,  this  is  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book.”  Traian  Stoianqvich 

Am  Hist  R  72:1031  Ap  ’67  320w 

Choice  4:334  My  ’67  170w 
“The  present  work,  by  several  East  Eimopean 
experts,  is  an  excellent  way  to  trace  W?" 
ferent  strands  that  have  been  woven  tor, ether 
to  form  the  present  state  of  Yugoslavn^a.  •  •  • 
The  authors  bring  into  focus  the  ^n 

mon  raciai  and  iinguistic  identity  of  the  people, 
the  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  influence 
of  the  Balkan  Wars  upon  nationahstic  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  the  role  of  Tito  in  political  uniflca 
tion  after  World  War  II  Although  advanced 
students  might  turn  to.  other  works,  this  study 

is  recommended  to  beginning  studeiRsm  Euro 

&?alfls'^el!bilanSlk^witlftotorp^'ilti'^^^^ 

analysis.’^  A.^S.  Bii^os^^^  ^  ^ 

TLS  p30  Ja  12  ’67  800w 


GLOWER.  ROBERT  W.  Growth  without  de¬ 
velopment.  See  Growth  without  development 


CLUTTERBUCK,  RICHARD  L,  The  long,  lons 

war;  counterinsurgency  in  Malaga  and  Viet¬ 
nam ;  foreword  by  Harold  1C.  Johnson.  206p 
maps  $5.95  Praeger 

959.5  Malaya— History.  Vietnam— History. 

Guerrilla  warfare  66-136(3 

This  book  by  a  British  army  officer  “concerns 
the  British  experience  in  combating  Cotnmunl.sl 
subversion  in  Malaya  between  1945  and  196U.  It 
[describes]  .  .  .  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  to  defend  itoelf.  These  are  divid^ 
into  (1)  defense,  (2)  offense,  and  (3)  victo^ 
and  its  aftermath.  Historical  facts  are  related 
and  interpreted  in  ternis  of  the.  present  needs 
for  combating  Communist  guerrillas  and  oth^ 
forms  of  subversion  m  Vietnarn.  (A^nn  Am 
Acad)  Chronological  summary  of  events.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“This  is.  without  a  doubt,  the  best  book  on 
counterinsurgency  which  has  appeared  in  this 
country.  ...  A  number  of  reliable  indicators  for 
assessing  the  progress^  of  counterinsurgency 
measures  are  stated,  and  quite  a  few  nonsensi¬ 
cal  postulates  parroted  with  enthusiasm  by 
American  writers  who  deal  with  insurgency  are 
demolished.  .  .  .  The  author  shows  sensitivity 
to  the  cultural  values  of  the  environment:  he 
also  combines  knowledge  and  common  sense. 

J.  K.  Zawo^d^nj^^  368:192  N  ’66  llOOw 

“Though  the  lessons  of  Malaya  have  their 
obvious  applications  to  Viet-Nam,  the  sociolo¬ 
gical  differences  between  the  two  cases  are 
sufficiently  different  to  suggest  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  Viet-Nam  cannot  conform  to  the  pattern 
in  Malaya.  This  factor  notwithstanding,  .one 
imagines  that  the  present  book  is  required 
reading  in  all  staff  colleges,  and  it  is 
a  most  important  study  that  should  be  added 
to  all  college  libraries.’’ 

Choice  4:909  O  67  220w 
“A  book  on  counter-insurpency  as  sop'i  as 
this  one  is  a  book  for  every  inte.lligent  soldier  s 
shelf  .  .  After  his  service  m  Malaya  [the 
author]  was  an  instructor  at  the  American 
Staff  College,  studied  the  Vietnain  war.  and 
has  American  soldier  friends  stuck  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  mud.  His  excursions  into  V  letnarnese  com- 
pari.sons,  and  side-swipes  at  the  policies  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Americans,  are  topical 
but  less  sure  of  aim  than  his  analysus 
Malayan  war,  which  he  knew  at  first  hand, 
here 'his  words  ring  true,  and  clear.  ...  .  inp 
is  more  than  a  soldiers  book.  But  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  soldier  for  a  clear  purpose  it  Is  too 
.short '  to  paint  the  personalities  or  fully  to  ex; 
plain  what  this  war  did  to  an^d  for  Malayans. 

Economist  222:732  F  25  67  550w 
“[Brigadier  Clutterbuck]  is  particularly  clear 
in  describing  sound  police  organization,  reliable 
intelligence  in  the  villages,  and  strong  civil  par¬ 
ticipation.  .  .  .  Methods  of  insurgency  and 
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CLUTTERBUCK,  R.  L. — Continued 
counterinsurgency  have  been  studied  with  a 
care  and  seriousness  that  Rive  the  book  author¬ 
ity,  but  it  reads  easily,  and  its  human  interest 
should  attract  more  readers  than  other  recent 
books  on  Ruerrilla  warfare.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  91:2345  My  1  '66  130w 


CLYMER,  ELEANOR.  My  brother  Stevie.  76p 

$3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.27  Holt 

67-3010 

“Taldng  full  responsibility  for  elRht-year-old 
Stevie  weighed  heavily  on  his  12-year-oId  sister 
Annie.  This  is  her  story,  written  in  her  own 
style,  expressing  her  thoughts,  worries,  hopes, 
and  wishes.  .  .  .  She  and  Ste\de  live  in  a  city 
project  with  Grandma,  who  has  small  under¬ 
standing  of  children  and  little  patience  for 
Stevie.  He  is  like  the  fun-loving  mother  who 
had  left  them  after  their  father’s  death  and  is 
easily  attracted  to  increasingly  dangerous  mis¬ 
chief  led  by  older  boys.  Annie  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  until  she  thought  of  asking  his  teacher. 
Miss  Stover,  for  help.”  (Library  J)  “Ages  ten 
to  thirteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Miss,  Clymer  opens  a  world  which  many 
youthful  readers  may  have  little  contact  with. 
She  depicts  it  skillfully  and  sympathetically,  so 
that  Annie,  Stevie,  and  their  sometimes  cross 
lyandmother  emerge  as  vivid  personalities  And 
if  that  pretty  and  kindly  school  teacher.  Miss 
Stover,  who  sets  everything  right,  may  .seem  a 
little  too  good  to  be  true,  at  least  she’s  the  kind 
of. tocher  every  slum  child  (and  some  non-slum 
children,  too)  dreams  of  coming  across  some 
day.  This  is  a  warm  and  sentimental,  as  well  as 
an  adventure.some.  little  book.”  Herbert  Kup- 
ferberg 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  170w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4 
67  lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:346  Je  ’67  140w 
.  “[This]  is  a  story  of  deprived  children  of  the 
inner  city,  told  without  reference  to  race  or 
color,  and  any  reader  at  any  level  can  empa¬ 
thize  vuth  Annie,  whose  honest,  earnest  first- 
person  report  is  ,completely  free  of  the  emo- 
tlonal  drag  of  self-pity.  ...  In  the  24-hou.r 
inteHude  of  her  surprise  visit  [to  Miss  Stover 
in  the  country],  the  receptive  Annie  absorbs 
an  unobtrusive  guidance  that  gives  new  direc¬ 
tion  and  meanimr  to  her  own  life  and  hope  for 
fcdevie  s  future.  Stevie  and  Annie  emerge  as  real 
children  of  today..  No  simplistic  solutions  mar 
the  artistry  of  this  presentation  of  their  com- 
pHex  problems.”  Bettv  Ryder 

Library  J  92:1730  Ap  15  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  23  ’67  150w 
“Were  this  a  sentimental  story,  it  would  be 
.boring  and  saccharine;  it  isn’t.  Told  by  Annie, 
in  a  .direct  and  ingenious  way,  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  concepts  and  vocabulary  of  a  child  of 
believably  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  children  and  their  .stern 

iSheriand^^  somewhat  softened.”  Zena 

Sat  R  50:42  F  18  ’67  180w 


COACH IN^G  toys  of  England:  containing  an  ac- 
wunt  of  whatever  was  most  remarkable  for 
^andeur,  elegance  and  curiosity  in  the  time 
9J  th6  of  England,  comprehending 

I7B0  unGl  1850,  together  with  an 
Anthony  Burgess,  and 
rS  decorated  and  U.  with  a  great  no. 

Pi’lnts  and  views  In  perspective 
fl2  9!  Tdnie  work.  96p  maps 

388.34  England — Social  life  and  customs 

[66-68571] 

^ -This  book  contains  “excerpts  from  the  works 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  from  Jane  Austen, 

Irving,  as  well  as 
frorn  Dickens.  Historical  and  fictional  com- 
documented  by  .  .  .  Illustrative 
material-— portraits,  genre  scenes,  hunting  prints, 
posters,  tavern  signs,  [and]  excerpts  from  con¬ 
temporary/  newspapers.”  (Sat  R) 


-  costly  toy,  [this]  Is  an  Immensely  amusing 
‘^°*?*ll*^dium  of  lore  about  the  wheel,  the  horse, 
•  •  •  ..fit  contains]  24  richly 
annotated  color  plates  and  nearly  200  black-and- 
illustrations,  inclining  some  of  the  finest 
work  of  Hogarth  and  Thomas  Rowlandson.  It 
researched,  sumptuously  prod¬ 
uced.”  J.  D.  Rosenberg 

Book  Week  p5  D  11  ’66  500w 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:765  P  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan  , 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:13  My  18  ’67 

500w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  4  ’66  160w 


“A  physically  ponderous  but  continuously  In¬ 
teresting  study  of  an  extinct  way  of  life.  .  .  . 
Necessarily  not  every  item  Is  of  strictly  artistic 
Interest,  but  taken  together  they  demonstrate 
an  important  and  often  underrated  element  hi 
English  art  from  its  earliest  tunes  to  the  present 
— its  capacity,  through  what  Is  vaguely  termed 
genre  art,  to  record  the  times  with  such  truth 
not  only  of  detail  but  of  gesture,  not  only  of 
place  but  of  circumstance,  that  moments  long 
past  live  again  in  the  present  of  our  own  visual 
experience.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:33  D  3  '66  270w 


COATES,  WILLSON  H.  The  emergence  of  Ub- 
eral  humanism:  an  Intellectual  history  of 
Western  Europe:  v  1.  From  the  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  to  the  French  revolution  [by]  Willson 
H.  Coates,  Hayden  V.  White  Xandl  J.  Salwyn 
Schapiro.  357p  $9.60:  text  eel  $6.95  McGraw 
144  Humanism  (65-24522) 

This  is  “the  first  volume  of  a  projected  two- 
volume  work.  ...  In  their  preface  the  authors 
state  .  .  .  their  commitment  to  a  value-judg¬ 
ment.  They  chose  their  title  because  they  are 
not  only  interested  In  tracing  the  evolution  of 
liberal  humanism,  but  convinced  that  ‘freedom 
of  conscience  and  liberty  in  all  Its  aspects  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  Important  tradition  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization.’  Hence,  they  see  ‘a  certain 
grandeur’  in  the  ‘adventurous  speculations’  and 
the  ‘confident  use  of  rational  and  empirical 
processes’  that  distinguish  the  history  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Baumer 

Am  Hist  R  72:663  Ja  ’67  460w 
“The  authors  concentrate  chiefly  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  materials — philosophical,  political,  so¬ 
cial,  religious,  economic,  and  scientific  ideas. 
They  also  give  some  attention  to  aesthetic 
thought,  though  less  to  literature  than  students 
of  the  humanities  might  wish.  These  students 
might  also  complain  of  the  style,  which  Is 
readable  but  pedestrian  and  occasionally  pon¬ 
derous.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  offer  a  reasonably 
objective  as  well  £us  comprehensive  survey. 
Their  judgments  are  cool  and  on  the  whole  ad¬ 
mirably  balanced.  ...  In  particular  they  do 
well  by  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.”  H.  J.  Mul¬ 
ler 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:182  N  ’66  500w 
“Uneven  in  style  as  well  as  content,  this  book 
has  severe  limitations.  For  what  audience  Is  It 
intended?  The  tone  varies  from  the  cryptically 
suggestive  to  the  prosaically  traditional.  The 
effort  to  break  with  the  ‘classical  and  Judaeo- 
Christian’  formula  for  explaining  all  Western 
thought  is  admirable,  yet  much  of  the  book 
belies  the  thesis.  .  .  .  Aside  from  the  explana¬ 
tory  introductions  in  later  chapters,  core  ma¬ 
terial  Is  traditional  and  often  superficial.” 

Choice  3:763  N  '66  130w 


In  such  an  ambitious  project  the  authors 
cannot  help  being  highly  selective  in  the  choice 
of  writers  whose  ideas  they  summarize  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  their  theme.  Sometimes  they  omit 
and  condense  so  drastically  as  to  leave  an  im¬ 
pression  which  may  mislead,  or  at  any  rate 
fail  to  enlighten,  a  reader  who  has  no  previous 
knowledg-e.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  numerous  other  subjects,  especially 
perhaps  the  Italian  humanists  and  the  new 
science,  though  brief,  seem  to  me  well  done 
....  [However,]  I  think  the  authors  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  a  wholly  secular 
outlook  captured  the  world  during  this  period. 
They  appear  to  assume  that  religion  Is  the  en- 
enlightenment,  and  write  in  one  place  as 
if  it  had  virtually  ceased  to  count  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century.”  J.  W.  Gough 

Engl  Hist  R  82:609  J1  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Johnston 

J  Religion  47:157  Ap  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  H.  Belk 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:281  Je  ’67  600w 
“[This]  is  one  of  the  best  of  [the  general 
treatments  of  the  field],  clearly  written,  un- 
dogmatic,  amply  specific  in  detail  and  yet  un¬ 
afraid  of  generalization.  It  is  well  designed  for 
classroom  use,  but  should  also  appeal  to  the 
willing  to  struggle  with  its  nec¬ 
essary  subtleties,  and  above  all,  with  Its  refus- 
•  1  ‘Liberal  humanism’  as 
these  authors  use  the  term  is  nearer  the  hu- 
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manisin  of  Tellow  Springs,  Ohio  than  to  hu¬ 
manism  of  the  Renaissance,  but  it.  is  by  .no 
means  narrowly  sectarian  in  its  basic  identiti- 
cation  with  the  Enlightenment,  .  ,  .  The  core 
of  the  book,  and  an  excellent  example  of  its 
general  approach,  is  Chapter  7,  ‘The  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century — the  Great  Analysis,  Here  the 
problem  is  to  analyze  the  general  position  ot 
these  Enlightened  analyzers  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  on  the  great  questions  of  man  s  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  society  and  his  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  .  .  .  The  authors  are  fully  abreast  of  our 
contemporary  insistence  that  even  the  PM- 
losophes  were  a  varied,  comphcated  lot,  often 
at  odds  over  fundamentals,  in  fact,  almost  as 
modern  as  we  are.”  Crane  Br inton 

Social  Studies  58:217  O  67  290w 


COATS,  PETER.  Great  gardens  of  Britain. 

286p  U  col  il  $25  Putnam 

712  Gardens  67-19973 

The  author  of  Great  Gardens  of  the.  Western 
World  (BRD  1964)  has  selected  thirty-eight 
gardens  "which  he  considers  most  fully  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  diversity  and  quality  of  gardens 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  them  been 

chosen  for  their  significance  in  the  histonj  of 
garden  design:  landscape  gardens  like  Blen¬ 
heim,  where  Vanbrugh.  Wise  and  Capability 
Brown  all  worked;  Rousham,  the  only  survivir^ 
William  Kent  garden;  and  Haiip  ton  Court, 
for  its  historical  and  Royal  associations  Natural 
gardens  .  .  are  also  .  .  .  represented:  rhodo¬ 
dendrons' at  Exbury,  camellias  at  Nymans,  roses 
at  Cranbome.  .  .  .  [Also  included  are]  E^ton 
Neston.  Tyninghame  and  Sezincote.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  _ 

Reviewed  by  K  G.  Jayson 

Harper  235:128  D  ’67  50w 

"Both  illustrations  and  text  are  superb.  This 
is  the  sixth  title  in  an  excellent  series  of  Great 
Plouses  and  Palaces,  and  Gardens  and  ft  is  a 
"wortiiy  8id.d,ition,  In  it,  EJnsiO/nd.,  Scotls^nd,  v\^1gs 
and  North  Ireland  are  pictured  in  gardens 
chosen  for  their  special  features  The  detail 
will  interest  professional  as  well  as  private 
gardeners-jj^K^^.^Wihis^^g  S  1  ’67  IlOw 

"A  book  containing  astonishing  beauty — the 
French  elegance  of  Blenheim,  the  baroque 
extravagance  of  Powys  Castle,  the  artificial 
wantonness  of  Rousham,  and  everywhere  norta 
splendors  to  calm  the  spirit.  To  anyone  perched 
high  on  the  twenty-seventh  floor,  watching  the 
smog  belching  into  the  poisoned  atmosphere, 
they  haunt  the  imagination  like  the  gardens 
of  Paradise.”  J.  H. 

Sat  R  50:35  N  25  ’67  150w 


COATSWORTH,  ELIZABETH.  Bess  and  the 
Sphinx:  il.  by  Bernice  Loewenstein,  88p  $3.75 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 


B  or  92 


67-15543 


ingly  detailed  pencil  drawings  add  lightness  and 
zest  that  the  text  occasionally  lacks.  Marjorie 

Library  J  92:3838  O  15  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  O  21  ’67  190w 

COBLEIGH,  IRA  U.  Happiness  is  .a  stock  that 
doubles  in  a  year.  224p  $0.95  Geis 
332.6  Speculation.  Stocks  67-16956 

"The  first  eleven  chapters  provide  .  .  .  general 
information  about  the  stock  market,  clmrts  ^nd 
chart  reading,  and  they  outline  in  detail  the 
requirements  for  successful  ®P®'^nlation.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  tabulate  the  stocks  both  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  American 
Stock  Exchange — that  doubled  in  any  of  the 
years  froin  1961-66,  and  briefly  examine  why. 
Mr.  Cobleigh,  who  stresses  that  timing  is  vital, 
finds  among  stocks  that  double  in  a  year  many 
characteristics  in  common.  [In]  me  last  six 
chapters  of  his  book,  puts  his 

theories  to  the  test  and  lists  his  candidates  for 
doubling  this  year.”  (Sat  R) 


The  children’s  author  reminisces  about  her 
own  trip  to  Egypt  as  a  child  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Grades  two  to  four.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  _ 

"Elizabeth  Coatsworth  has  created  many 
charming  heroines  but  never  one,  more  en¬ 
dearing  than  Bess,  the  child  she  hers^f  was 
and  remembers  here  so  lovingly.  .  .  .  This  Is 
the  beguiling  story  of  her  trayels,  especially 
the  exciting,  unforgettable  visit  to  Egypt. 

Book  World  pl4  O  22  ’67  170w 

“This  is  a  travel  book  for  cMldren — but  a 
vei-y  special  travel  book.  .  .  .  [It]  <^ers  some 
nice  bonuses,  too:  a  poem  by  Miss  Coatsworth 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  a  personal  note 
nt  the  end  of  the  story.  S.  B.  Bellows 
at  the  ena^oi^^i^  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  '67 

120w 

Horn  Bk  43:747  D  ’67  120w 

"Young  girl  readers  will  find  Bess  much  like 
themselves,  for  the  author’s  real  concern  is 
not  so  much  the  trip  as  the  i^pmlny  of  being 
small  in  an  adult  world..  She  vividly  remenibers 
the  fears,  the  inadequacies,  and  small  tragedies 
of  her  childhood.  As  for  the  trip,  itself,  she 
passes  over  most  of  the  places  visited  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Bess’s  mystical  moment,  when 
she  finds  an  ancient  amulet  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  silent  Sphinx  may  be  lost  on  some  young 
readers,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  ifieasant 
chronology  of  adventures  and  attitudes.  Charm¬ 


“[The  author]  Is  offering  the  reader  almpst 
irresistible  inducement  to  buy— not  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  investment  as  in  most  stock-market 
books,  but  very  specific  stocks  that  are  name^ 
...  On  the  basis  of  his  study  he  presents,  wim 
an  admirable  lack  of  hedRing.  a  list  of  possible 
doublers’  for  1967,  including  several  life- 
insurance  companies,  some  smaller  oils,  a  tpod 
chain,  and  some  savings-and-loan  companies. 
The  trouble  with  Mr.  Cobleigh’s  list  as  invest¬ 
ment  advice  is  precisely  the  fact  that  It  .ap¬ 
pears  in  a  book  rather  than  in  an  overnight 
market  letter.  Although  prepared  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  reaches  the  public  when  the  year  1967 
is  more  than  half  over,  and  therefore  his  tips 
ai’e  more  than  balf  academic.’  John  Brooks 
Harper  235:92  Ag  ’6'7  410w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  92:3413  O  1  ’67  120w 
“Cobleigh  provides  a  great  deal  of  useful 
background  Information  for  the  amateur  as  well 
as  considerable  research  material  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  His  tongue-in-cheek  humor  makes  the 
book  enioyable,  and  his  forty  years  experience 
as  a  participant  in  the  investment  business  is 
apparent  throughout.  .  .  .  Though  it  is  an  un¬ 
conventional  tome,  [this]  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  guide  for  those  who  may  be  tempted 
to  test  their  skill  or  luck,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  stock  market  speculation.”  S.  W.  Clements 
Sat  R  50:40  S  30  ’67  1200w 


COBURN.  ALVIN  LANGDON.  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn,  photographer:  an  autobio^aphy:  ed. 
by  Helmut  &  Alison  Gernsheim.  143o  6411  $25 

I^r3,©gGr 

779  Photography,  Artistic  66-21778 

This  autobiography  of  the  photographer 
“draws  upon  his  notes,  previous  writings,  the 
unpublished  letters  of  the  temous  men  he  has 
photographed,  and  his  BBC  broadcasts.  .  .  . 
As  an  innovator  in  photography  he  is  known 
for  his  daring  angle  shots  of  New  York  and 
for  his  ‘vortographs  ’  the  first  purely  abstract 
photographs.  More  than  sixty  of  Coburn  s  .  .  . 
portraits  and  land.scapes  .  .  .  [are]  repro¬ 

duced  here.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:282  My  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  J.  B.  *Woy 

Library  J  92:566  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
“The  autobiography  .  .  .  makes  one  wonder 
if  photographers  are  not,  in  fact,  the  courtiers 
of  the  great,  for  his  text  is  obsequiously  ^nal 
even  if  the  writers  he  portrays  are  not.  Colin 

Maclnnes^^^  Statesman  72:970  D  30  ’66  260w 

“Coburn’s  book  Is  an  inspiring  collection  of 
portraits  of  young  G.  IC  Chesterton,  a  nude 
6  B.  Shaw  posing  as  Rodin’s  ‘Thinker,’  the 
aging  Rodin  himself  and  an  aging  George 
Meredith,  a  balding  Henry  Jaines  and  two  fine 
moustachios — Mark  Twain  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

There  are  in  addition  avant-garde  land¬ 
scapes  of  Paris  from  1912  and  ‘vortographs 
(abstractions)  of  New  York.  .  .  .  With  a  winter 
landscape  made  in  1962,  Coburn  .  .  .  vlrtiially 
spans  the  entire  hI.story  of  contemporary  phot- 
tography.”  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  D  4  66  180w 
“This  is  not  a  major  work  of  literature;  just 
a  quiet  account  in  plain  words  of  th^e  expen - 
ences  and  travels  of  a  simple  human  being  who 
was  never  bored.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
say  more  about  the  methods  of  his  craft,  his 
technical  problems  and  what  Inspired  him  to 
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take  the  photographs  he  did,  because  an  expert 
enthusing-  on  his  iine  is  rarely  dull.  .  .  .  But 
the  book  was  worth  publishing  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  portraits  and  other  composi¬ 
tions  but  also  as  the  evocation  of  an  epoch  by 
an  individual  who  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
visual  awareness.” 

TLS  o4  Ja  5  ’67  330w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxx  spring  ’67  90w 


COCTEAU,  JEAN.  The  difficulty  of  being; 
introd.  by  Ned  Rorem;  tr.  by  Elizabeth 
Sprigge.  160p  $4.50  Coward-McCann 
848  67-16261 

“This  is  a  collection  of  brief  essays  by  Coc¬ 
teau,  many  of  them  autobiographical,  discuss¬ 
ing  his  moods,  his  ways  of  working,  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  has  known,  and  his  attitude  toward  such 
concepts  as  pain,  death,  friendship,  youth,  and 
beauty.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published  in 
Paris  as  La  Difflcultd  d’fitre. 


COCAGNAC.  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 
the  Old  Testament,  by  A.-M.  Cocagnac  and 
Rosemary  Haughton;  il.  by  Jacques  Lescanff 
125p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

221.9  Bible.  O.T.— Stories.  Bible.  O.T.— Psalms 
— Juvenile  literature  67-13292 

This  retelling  of  selected  Bible  stories  is 
available  in  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  edi¬ 
tions.  “Grades  one  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


"Favorite  Bible  stories,  skillfuly  retold  for 
children  8  to  12,  and  beautifully  illustrated 
with  bold  paintings.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:293  My  26  '67  20w 
“Colorful  figures  drawn  in  a  primitive  stylo 
decorate  this  [book].  .  .  .  Part  of  the  text 
closely  follows  the  traditional  wording,  part 
is  condensed.  A  few  Psalms  are  appropriately 
set  among  the  stories.  Illustrations  combined 
with  the  brief  but  well-phrased  text  make  this 
a  worthwhile  selection.”  Mary  Stahl 

Library  J  92:.3838  O  15  ’67  70w 
“The  biblical  account  is  watered  down  until 
It  appears  to  lack  any  relevance  or  mystery. 
Neither  the  people  nor  the  land  have  any  bite: 
the  story  is  told  blandly,  discreetly,  without 
emotion.  Jacques  Lescanff’s  illustrations, 
though  poster-like,  are  abundantly  full  of 
movement,  and  delightfully  irreverent.  He  has 
Invented  a  little  bearded  mannikin  who  is 
tC'tally  beguiling,  whether  he  appears  as  Abra¬ 
ham  or  as  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  illustrations  are 
the  best  part  of  the  book.”  Robert  Payne 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p40  N  6  ’67 
170w 

“[This]  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  thougn  it  is 
possible  that  the  illustrations  and  the  text 
will  appeal  to  quite  different  age  groups.  The 
early  stories  are  told  in  a  way  which  keeps 
their  poetry  but  reconciles  them  with  modern 
knowledge,  and  the  interspersal  of  psalms  as 
commentary  on  this  or  that  story  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  meaningful  way  of  presenting 
them.  The  editorial  comment  is  good.  ...  In 
so  short  a  book  there  has  to  be  selection  and 
compression,  and  this  leads  to  occasional  od¬ 
dities  of  statement.  .  .  .  But  the  faults  are  few 
anu  far  outweighed  by  the  merits,  while  readers 
unfamiliar  with  the  [British]  Grail  translation 
of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  text  will  find  it 
simple,  dignified  and  attractive.” 

TLS  p456  My  25  ’67  190w 


COCAGNAC,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians; 
the  New  Testament,  by  A.-M.  Cocagnac  and 
Rosernary  Haughton:  11.  by  Jacques  Lescanff. 
12dp  $4.95  Macmillan  (NY) 

225.9  Bible.  N.T. — Stories  67-20890 

This  companion  volume  to  Bible  for  Young 
Christians:  The  Old  Testament  (BRD  1967)  is 
available  in  either  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  ed¬ 
ition.  In  general,  the  text  on  which  it  is  based 
is  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  “Ages  seven 
to  twelve.”  (Commonweal) 


[This]  IS  a  worthy  companion  to  [the]  illus¬ 
trated  retelling  of  the  Old  Testament,  produced 
by  the  same  competent  team.  .  .  .  [Compared 
to  Cecil  Northcott’s  People  of  the  Bible.  BRD 
1967]  I  would  prefer  the  Bible  for  Young  Chris¬ 
tians  and  use  it  gratefully  but  cautiously — as 
any  such  tool,  no  matter  how  excellent,  should 
be  handled.  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:176  N  10  ’67  90w 
”[In  this  two-volume  set]  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count  is  watered  down  until  it  appears  to  lack 
any  relevance  or  mystery.  Neither  the  people 
nor  the  land  have  any  bite:  the  story  is  told 
blandly,  discreetly,  without  emotion.  Jacques 
Lescanff  s  illustrations,  though  poster-like,  are 
abundantly  full  of  movement,  and  delightfully 
irreverent.  He  has  Invented  a  little  bearded  man¬ 
nikin  who  is  totally  beguiling,  whether  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  Abraham  or  as  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.”  Rob- 
©rt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  N  5  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:131  S  ’67  220w 
Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  150w 
“This  short  work — part  journal,  part  collec¬ 
tion  of  pensees,  part  sketch  pad  for  portraits  of 
his  friends — is  an  honest  and  engaging  attempt 
to  lift  the  mask,  for  bis  own  benefit,  one  feels, 
rather  than  ours.  If  under  the  mask  there  Is 
another  mask,  and  another  mask  under  that, 
the  fault  is  not  Cocteau’s:  it  is  just  the  nat¬ 
ural  problem  of  confessionals.  .  .  .  Cocteau’s 
mistake  is  to  be  shocked  at  the  fact  and — worse 
—to  assume  that  there  are  people  who  can  live 
with  no  role  at  all — just  Being  Themselves.  It 
is  a  curious  mistake  for  a  theater  lover  to 
make,  and  the  tenor  of  the  whole  book  contra¬ 
dicts  him.  For  he  is  less  himself  here  when  he 
is  trying  to  scrub  off  the  makeup  and  get  down 
to  the  ‘real’  Cocteau  than  when  he  is  happily 
relishing  what,  for  better  and  for  worse,  he  has 
made  himself,”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  15  ’67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Murchland 

Commonweal  87:216  N  17  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:95  J1  ’67  150w 
“Cocteau’s  clean  hard  line,  his  radical  origi¬ 
nality  and  sweetness  of  spirit  are  communi¬ 
cated  .  .  .  despite  a  somewhat  clumsy  transla¬ 
tion.  The  Difficulty  of  Being  is  not  a  major 
work,  but  Cocteau  is  central  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  20th-Century  literature  and  all  his 
works  are  of  Importance  to  libraries.”  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  92:2394  Je  15  ’67  130w 
“This  book  by  Its  very  nature.  Involves  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  author:  it  In¬ 
duces  us  to  consider  not  only  what  we  are  told 
but  everything  that  we  know  about  Cocteau. 
And  if  we  know  very  much,  it  becomes  clear  as 
we  read  that  what  we  are  told  and  what  we 
know  are  not  the  same.  Cocteau  would  have 
protested  that  w'e  must  believe  only  what  we 
are  told  since  he  is  telling  us  the  truth  about 
the  one  topic  be  knows  best.  Alas,  this  will  not 
do:  contradiction  and  inconsistency  are  basic  to 
all  people,  but  with  Cocteau  they  were  so  in¬ 
grained  that  he  made  his  veiy  Integrity  of 
them.  Such  a  singularity  has  more  effect  upon 
autobiography  than  upon  any  other  kind  of 
writing,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  look 
beyond  this  book  as  well  as  into  It  before 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  its  subject  matter.  In 
these  terms  ‘The  Difficulty  of  Being’  becomes 
an  absorbing  pretext  for  the  study  of  a  re¬ 
markably  gifted  but  gravely  handicapped  In¬ 
dividual.”  .lames  Lord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  2  ’67  2850w 
New  Yorker  43:88  J1  22  '67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:73  J1  24  ’67  600w 
“The  present  book  of  essays  .  .  .  which  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  in  English  In  its  en¬ 
tirety.  is  one  of  the  richest  revelations  of  Coc¬ 
teau’s  thinking  on  some  of  the  gravest  mat¬ 
ters.  Along  with  a  few  other  essays,  some  of 
the  poems,  and  one  or  two  of  the  plavs,  it  will 
endure  longer  than  most  of  his  works.  The 
French  text  has  been  carefully  translated.” 
Wallace  Fowlie 

Sat  R  50:28  Je  17  ’67  lOOOw 
Time  89:96  Je  16  ’67  650w 


COE,  MICHAEL  D.  The  Jaguar’s  children:  pre¬ 
classic  Central  Mexico.  126p  il  $8.95  Mus.  of 
primitive  art 


709.72  Mexico — TDitiquities.  Indians  of  Mexico 
—Art.  Olmecs  65-15714 


0,0  ~ 


iiiis  moiiograpn  is  oasea  upon  materials 
sembled  for  an  exhibition  of  early  central 
Mexican  art  which  was  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Primitive  Art.  1965.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 


Ihis  handsome  book  .  .  .  with  excellent 
forniat  and  almost  200  splendid  Illustrations  Is 
a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  high  cultural 
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and  artistic  level  reached  by  groups  of  the 
Central  Plateau  ....  during 
Classic,  on  receiving  direct  Olmec  influence.  ... 
The  presentation  alone  of  previously  unknown 
pieces,  many  of  them  extraordinary,  is  justiflc- 
ation  in  itself  for  this  publication.  With  the 
excellent  pieces  exhibited  as  ^lustrations  tlie 
majority  from  Tlatilco,  State  of  Mexico,  others 
from  Pas  Bocas,  Puebla;  and  a  smaller  .number 
from  Tlapacoya,  author  discusses 

in  general  terms  the  exciting  theme  of  .the  Olmec 
Culture.  .  .  .  His  monograph  reveals  interesting 
traits  of  these  people;  he  tells  us  of  ball  players, 
dmicers.  men  with  masks,  women  with  hea^ 
legs;  he  also  deals  with,  such  topics  as  com¬ 
merce,  costume,  the  origin  of  the  Olmecs,  and 
religion  and  gods.  In  my  opinion,  some  of.  the 
concepts  are  subject  to  discussiom  especially 

thoae  r..a»d  “ ,«X“o';‘°6!l'i56oV‘6?'l«00« 

“[This  volume  discusses]  material  from  the 
Olmec  civilization,  which  flourished  between 
800  and  300  B.C.  Michael  Coe's  .text  is  terse  and 
practical,  for  the  most  part  .simply  desciibing 
the  ob’icts  and  recording  their  status  as  either 
true  Olmec  or  local  peasantry  under  Olmec 
Influence.  As  for  the  objects  themselves,  most 
of  them  aie  enchanting.  The  pots  are  neat  and 
funrtional,  the  masks  wonderfully  bizarre,  and 
there  is  a  positive  chorus  line  of  pert  female 
figurines.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  217:136  P  ’66  150w 

Choice  3:201  My  ’66  120w 

COG.  MICHAEL  D.  The  Maya.  252p  il  maps 

$7.50  Praeger 

970.3  Mayas— Antiquities  66-25117 

The  “associate  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Yale  University  has  wriuen  a  .  .  .  survey  of  the 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Maya  of  southern 
Mesoarnerica,  concentrating  mainly  .on  the 
achievements  of  the  classic  period.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Coe  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  distilling 
the  essence  of  Maya  civilization  for  .the  average 
adult  reader.  He  writes  from  a.  position  of  au¬ 
thority  both  in  terms  of  his  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  area  and  in  terms  of  his  overall 
competence  as  an  anthropologist.  The  style  is 
readable  and  free  from  academic  minutiae.  jU- 
though  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Classic  I  e- 
riod  of  Maya  culture,  Coe  neglects  nether  the 
early  beginnings  nor  the  later  decline.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  excellent  illustrations  with  .  marginal 
references  in  the  text  to  the  appropriate  illus¬ 
tration  This  volume  is  both  more  up-to-date 
and  less  pedantic  than  Thompson  s  Hassic  work 
[The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Maya  Civilization, 
BRD  1954  and  1967].  Very  highly  recommen- 

Choice  4:564  J1  '67  IlOw 

“Another  fine,  book  in  this  [Ancient  Peoples 
and  Places]  series.  .  .  .  The  rise,  development, 
and  ah  of  this  amazing  culture  is  explained 
factually  and  succinctly.  Mayan  life  and  thought 
is  not  neglected  either.  ^  ae  rnaps  and  hne  fig¬ 
ures  are  so  well  integrated  into  the  text  that  a 
visual  understanding  of  the  Maya  is  also  ob¬ 
tained.  The  plates  and  a  select  bihliograp liy 
of  most  of  the  major  works  enhance  the.  value 
of  tills  book.  ...  It  is  for  both  academic  and 

Diibiio.  Iibr3,ri6s.’*  ]\Ia.ry  Gormly 
puDiic'.  J  92:572  F  1  ’67  150w 

“This  book  now  takes  first  place  on  my  list 
of  recommended  reading  on  the  Maya.  The  book 
is  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  ...  is  an  introduction  on  a  high  lc\  el 
and’  requires  some  appUca.tion  by  the  reader, 
or  some  previous  knowledge  of  Maya  arene- 
ology,  to  be  fully  understandable.  A  good  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  are  included,  but  many  of 
these  are  of  newly  discovered  or  exceptional 
objects  and  one  would,  have  to  go  elsewhere 
for  a  look  at  many  basic  materials.  .  .  -  This 
is  a  book  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
really  interested  reader  and  will  serve  also  as 
a  Rood  survey  for  college  courses  in  general 
archeology  .  .  •  There  are  some  editorial 

fanse^  .  .  .  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  two  great  pyramids  at  Uxnial— the  Ternple 
of  the  Dwarf  and  the  Temple  of  the  Magician. 
These  are  two  names  for  the  same  building. 
G.  F.  I'^libolm^ 

“Dr.  Coe's  book  is  short,  clear  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  maps,  line  drawings  ^d  pimtographs. 

In  his  desire  to  present  the  subject,  as  it 
really  is,  he  has  perhaps  presented  certain  as- 
oects  somewhat  baldly.  Although  it  is  true 
that  no  object  from  Asia  or  Europe  has  ever 
been  found  in  a  Maya  site,  there  are  analo^es 
between  Oriental  and  pre-Columbian  civiliza¬ 


tion  and  indications  of  trans-Pacifle  contact 

^^o"e's'*^booi"ii‘^,iw%he%rtt  \hir’sht,Md  be 
read  on  the  Maya.”  ^ 

TLS  p222  Mr  16  67  400w 

rCKDeS.  G.  The  mailing  of  South  East  Asia; 
tr.  by  H.  M.  Wright.  268p  pl  $6  Univ.  ot  Calif, 
press 

959  Asia,  Southeastern — History  66-4402 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  EKD  Udo. 

Reviewe-^by.J.  F.^Cady^^ 
ReviewedJby^Joseph^iUsoPj^  28  ’67  2000w 

Reviewed  by  Brian  .Harrison  . 

Pacific  Affairs  o9:4o7  fall-wintei  66-  67 
360w 

COENS,  SISTER  MARY  XAVIER.  G  I  nun,  by 
Marv  Xavier  Coens,  as  told  to  Robert 
C  HeMey ;  dtawings  by  Sister  Mary  Pauhta 
Kerrigan.  ISCp  $4.50  Kenedy 
B  or  92  Coffee  House  Theatre,  jl^ateur 
theatricals  67-16429 

“A  coffee-house  drama  group  of  college  girls, 
under  the  tutelage  of,  .  .  [two]  nuns  from 
Clarke  College  in  Dubuque, .  undertook  a  tour 
of  European  G.  I.  bases  [during  .the  summer  of 
1964].  This  is  their  story.”  (Christian  CentuiT) 

"It  should  be  mentioned,  before  this  review  is 
cast  aside  by  those  to  whom  another  dose  of 
conventual  sweetness^and  light  would  be  just 
too  much,  that  Sr.  Xavier  has  something  to 
say,  and  that  Mr.  Healey  says  it  very  well.  His 
easy  eloquence  in  handling  colloquial  Ameiican- 
ese  is  alone  worth  the  reading.  M.  H.  Wagner 
America  117:139  Ag  5  ’67  230w 
“Her  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher,  her 
understanding  of  pid  devotion  to  both  her 
students  and  the  theatre .  not  only  enabled  the 
author  to  cope  with  myriad  arrangeinents  and 
details  but  also  to  keep  her  cool  during  eigM 
wacky,  wonderful  weeks  of  adventures 
misadventures.  Viewing  the  GI 
clear,  intelligent  eyes.  Sister  Xavier  recounts 
her  experiences  with  warmth  .s-na  canaor, 
sprinkling  the  account  with  illuniinaHng  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  interesting  vignettes..  Her  style, 
that  of  casual,  friendly  conversation,  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  suited  to  the  material.  A  somewhat 
labored  use  of  the  GI  vernacular  and  occasiorwl 
lapses  into  cuteness  are  more  than  baiancea 
by  the  author’s  sinceritjq  humor  and  kee^n 
sense  of  the  dramatic.  The  catchy  chapter 
headings  and  Sister  Pauhta  s  accompanying 
drawings  are  thoroughly  delightful.  Sister  M. 

Gregory  27:178  Ag  1  ’67  360w 

Christian  Century  84:976  J1  26  ’67  30w 
“[The]  Coffee  House  Theatre  .  .  .  was  an 
‘attempt  to  bring  the  Elizabethan  coffee  hoi^e 
up  to  date  with  songs,  blackouts,  skits,  im¬ 
provisations,  and  audience  participatiom  •  • 

Fifty-one  performances  were  given  fpr  the  GI  s. 
In  addition  to  performing,  each,  girl  had  an 
area  of  responsibility  and  a  definite  chain  of 
command.  ‘It  was  a  liberal  educatmn  in  adapt¬ 
ability.’  Of  interest  to  school  and  college  li- 
braries.”  Aud^r^^^Cahill2^7^  J1  ’67  200w 

Reviewed^bj^Marian^Trahan5 

COFFEY,  DAIRINE,  comp.  The  dark  tower; 
nineteenth  century  narrative  poems.  IbJp  11 
lib  bdg  $4.13  Atheneum  pubs. 

821.08  English  poetry— Collections  67-3207 
Contents:  The  prisoner  of  Chlllon,  by  Lord 
Byron:  Arethusa.  by  P.  B.  Shelley:  T^? 

St.  Agnes:  La  belle  dame  sans  ni.erci.  by  John 
Keats:  Lady  Geraldine’s  courtship,  by  E.  B. 
Browning:  Morte  D’ Arthur:  The  revenge,  by 
Lord  Tennyson;  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  clois¬ 
ter;  “Cbilde  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
bv  Robert  Browning:  Sohrab  and  RuMum.  by 
Matthew  Arnold:  Goblin  market,  by  Christina 
Rossetti:  Atalanta’s  race,  by  William  Morris; 
The  sacrilege,  by  Thomas  Hardy;  The  ballad 
of  Reading  Gaol,  by  Oscar  Wilde. 

“A  slender,  attractive  book  which.  In  the 
hands  of  the  right  teacher  or  librarian,  can 
help  create  a  teen-age  interest  in  the  English 
poets  of  the  19th  century.”  Margaret  Hodges 
Library  J  92:2458  Je  15  ’67  140w  [VA] 
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COFFEY,  DAI RINE— Oon«m<e<J 
“The  book  Is  made  perfectly,  In  content  and 
desig-n.  Its  editor  speaks  of  the  ‘elements  of 
gloom  and  foreboding  and  remoteness'  here,  buf 
it  is  the  word  In  the  title  that  applies.  Dark¬ 
ness  in  all  of  its  meanings,  and  the  rich  fas¬ 
cination  of  these  poems.’’  Muriel  Rukeyser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67 
280w  [YA] 


COFFIN,  BERTON.  Word-by-word  translations 
of  song  and  arias;  pt  I,  German  and  French; 
a  companion  to  The  singer’s  repertoire,  by 
Berton  Coflln,  Werner  Singer  [and]  Pierre  De- 
lattre.  620p  $18.50  Scarecrow 
784  Songs  66-13746 

This  book  has  been  prepared  “for  the  use  of 
English-speaking  singers,  teachers,  coaches  and 
accompanists  ...  to  assist  in  the  interpretation 
of  German  and  French  languaged  texts.  (It  is 
planned  that  a  second  volume  of  translations  in 
other  languages  will  follow).’’  (Pref)  Index  of 
titles  and  first  lines. 


“[A]  comparison  with  P.  L.  Miller’s  The  Ring 
of  Words;  an  Anthology  of  Song  Texts  [BRD 
1964,  reveals  that]  only  in  the  total  number  of 
vocal  works  included  is  Coflln  superior  (some 
438  to  Miller’s  300).  But  even  here  this  may  not 
be  a  true  comparison  since  Miller  arranges  his 
texts  by  poet,  and  the  same  poem  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  set  to  music  by  several  different  com¬ 
posers,  while  Coffin  arranges  his  by  composer 
and  may  repeat  the  same  text  under  different 
composers.  Coffin  gives  no  indication  of  the 
identity  of  the  poet  or  author  and  prefers  a 
literal  translation  that  sometimes  lapses  into 
meaninglessness.  .  .  .  One  infuriating  aspect .  .  . 
is  his  alphabetization,  both  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  texts  and  in  the  index,  of  foreign  title.s 
under  the  articles  .  .  .  with  no  cross  references. 
Finally  Miller’s  selection  is  in  general  a  much 
more  sophisticated  one.  Purchase  of  Coffin  would 
seem  justifiable  solely  in  his  inclusion  of  the 
texts  of  some  50  operatic  arias  and  approxi¬ 
mately  116  songs  not  in  Miller.’’ 

Choice  4;965  N  '67  200w 


_  Volume  seven  in  the  ‘Singer’s  Repertory  Se¬ 
nes  covers  most  of  the  standard  fare  for  solo 
voice,  tying  in  with  the  extensive  lists  (songs 
arranged  by  voice  type  and  by  their  appropri¬ 
ate  occasions),  the  program  notes  and  the  ‘Pho¬ 
netic  Readings’  previously  published.  .  .  .  And 
so  ‘for  more  efficient  aids  in  the  teaching  and 
study  of  singing,’  this  volume  provides  exactly 
wha,t  its  title  states.  Line  by  line,  we  are  given 
the  original  poem  (as  the  composer  set  it)  and 
the  literal  meaning  of  each  word.  When  the 
translation  is  so  literal  that  it  makes  pidgin 
English,  an  additional  line  in  parenthesis  at¬ 
tempts  to  smooth  it  out.  ...  I  would  hope  the 
singer’s  interest  would  not  stop  with  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  this  book.”  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  92;243  Ja  15  ’67  210w 


COFFIN,  TRISTRAM.  Senator  Fulbrlght;  por¬ 
trait  of  a  public  philo.sopher.  378p  il  $6.95 
Dutton 


B  or  92  Fulbrlght.  James  William  66-11358 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


along  side  Botkin’s  A  Treasury  of  American 
Folklore  [BRD  1944] — a  superb  addition  to  any 
library.” 

Choice  4:530  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“From  the  rich  repository  of  folklore  In  the 
back  files  of  [Journal  of  American  Folklore] 
Professor  Coffin  and  Hennig  [University  of 
Pennsylvania]  have  drawn  a  generous  selection 
which  demonstrates  both  the  charm  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  our  folk  heritage.  The  editors’  intro¬ 
ductory  materials,  aimed  at  the  Intelligent  lay¬ 
man,  provide  clear  definitions  of  the  folktale, 
the  folksong,  the  riddle,  and  the  other  catego¬ 
ries  of  material  they  include.  It  is  regrettable 
that  many  of  the  items  presented  are  identified 
and  dated  only  in  the  notes  at  the  back  of  the 
book;  brief  and  consistent  headnotes  would 
have  made  the  collection  more  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  book  of  considerable 
merit.  It  should  be  of  special  value  to  general 
and  school  libraries  which  have  incomplete  files 
of  JAP.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:3430  J1  ’66  160w 
“Not  detailed  enough  to  serve  as  a  history  nor 
extensive  enough  to  serve  as  a  source  for  folk- 
singers,  etc.,  it  is,  however,  a  readable,  useful 
guide  to  our  varied  and  rich  folklore  heritage.” 
Library  J  91:5260  O  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 


COGGINS,  JACK.  The  fighting  man;  an  Illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  world’s  CTeatest  light¬ 
ing  forces  through  the  ages;  11.  by  the  author. 
372p  maps  $9.95  Doubleday 
355.1  Soldiers.  Military  art  and  science 

66-20936 

In  this  “survey  of  military  history  from  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  to  the  Korean  W'ar,  fthe  author], 
who  was  an  artist  correspondent  during  World 
War  II,  sketches  the  history  of  combat  and  the 
fighting  man  through  every  age — Mongols. 
Swiss  plkemen,  the  armies  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  British  armies,  and  many  others.  Pur¬ 
posely  neglecting  the  great  strategy  and  the 
high  level  decisions,  [he]  focuses  on  the  foot 
soldier  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle.  He  de¬ 
scribes  weapons,  uniforms,  tactics,  training, 
and  the  major  wars.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Library  J  92:355  Ja  16  '67  120w  [YA] 

skillfully  compressed  po- 
litlcal  history,  yet  filled  every  page  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  about  soldiers  and  their  trade. 
His  excellent  Illustrations  supplement  the  nar- 
ratiye.  Unfortunately,  the  book  lacks  a  critical 
bibliography  for  the  reader  whose  Interest  has 
been  whetted  by  Coggins'  story.  This  volume 
is  a  -welcome  addition  to  popular  works  on  mill- 
Libraries  serving  military  buffs 
should  find  it  In  demand.”  Keith  Eubank 
Library  J  92:572  P  1  ’67  170w 
-  Coggins’s  ambitious  survey  ...  Is  skiU- 

author  with  more  than 
200  black  and  white  drawings  that  combine 
®’?‘i  accuracy  of  detail.  The  text 
Itself  is  discursive  and  opinionated;  some  of  its 
generalizations  are  dubious,  and  because  of  its 
scope  the  book  cannot  be  comprehensive.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  a  book  of  lasting  value,  and 
a  much  needed  tribute  to  the  professional  fight¬ 
ing  man.”  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  '66  80w 


Reviewed  by  Maurice  Adelman 

America  116:466  Mr  25  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  p3  P  19  ’67  lOOOw 
TLS  p564  Je  22  ’67  900w 


COFFIN,  TRISTRAM  P.,  ed.  Folklore  In  Amer 
1^,  tales,  songs,  superstitions,  proverbs,  rid 
dies,  games,  folk .  drama  and  folk  festivals 
sel  and  ed.  by  Tristram  P.  Coffin  and  Hennii 
Cohen  from  the  Journal  of  American  folk 
lore.  256p  ,$4.95  Doubleday 

398  Folklore— U.S.  66-1745 

An  anthology  of  “bits  of  Americana  take; 

Journal  of,  American  Folklore  over  thi 
past  70  years  .  .  .  [indexed]  according  to  ethnii 
groups  and  localities;  collectors,  informants,  an< 
translator:  titles  and  first  lines  of  songs;  tali 
types.”  (Choice) 


“A  remarkable  anthology.  .  .  .  The  material  1 
authentic’  in  that  it  was  drawn  directly  fror 
tiie  folk,  as  indicated  in  the  Notes  on  Sources 
k  g-eneral  introduction  ...  an. 

brief  but  pointed  comments  on  each  type  of  foil 
material  make  this  volume — ^whlch  should  stani 


RAYMOND.  Monet  and  his  world 
13411^4^01^^?  .f6"f?ttu<So^''^^^® 

759.4  Monet,  Claude,  Impressionism  (Art) 

T  X,  .  66-11828 

loi'a  of  the  French  Impressionist  art- 

tfJvn, work,  the  author  describes  “Mo¬ 
nets  contacts  -with  Renoir.  Sisley,  Bazille,  Bou- 
®.^*^  '*'1^0  influenced  his  style  and 

technique:  his  later  friendship  with  Manet-  and 
his  success  and  influence  on  his  country’s  art? 
iip-h+  Monet’s  ideas  on 


for  the  rather  expensive  monogranb 
on  Monet  by  W.  Seitz  [BRD  19611  the  present 
book  has  no  real  counterpart  in  English.  Cog- 
mat  IS  reasonably  well  versed  in  the  biograph- 
ical  material  involved,  but  the  text  in  general 
sPPPi’ficial.  popular  in  focus,  but  dull 
presentation.  The  book  is  virtu- 
PPf®i'P.nce  features,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide  a  iTOod  selection  of  plates,  mostly  in  black 

1  ^'Ti®  1?®®^  interes^ting  part 

book  is  tlio  selection  of  contcni'Dora.T^ 
photographs  of  Monet  and  his  subj^te  Th^ 
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book  could  be  used  In  an  Introductory  college 
course  in  19th-century  art,  but  broader  treat¬ 
ments  of  Impressionism,  e.g.  IJ.]  Rewald’s 
History  of  Inipressionism  IBRD  1962]  offer 
considerable  competition.” 

Choice  4:974  N  ’67  140w 
“There  is  good  reading  here  about  the  Im¬ 
pressionists  and  their  struggles  for  recognition. 

.  .  .  [The  discussions  of  Monet’s  ideas]  are  es¬ 
pecially  perceptive.  The  reproductions  are  not 
too  good  and  might  well  have  Been  in  color 
rather  than  in  muddy  black.  This  is  a  good 
book  for  art  students  and  for  background  read¬ 
ing  for  French  classes.”  , 

Library  J  91:3556  J1  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 

COG  N I  AT,  RAYMOND.  XXth  century  draw¬ 
ings  and  watercolors  [tr.  by  Anne  Ross].  222p 
11  col  il  $12.60  Crown 

708  Drawin.gs.  Water  colors  66-26181 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  nearly 
two  hundred  drawings  and  watercolors  by  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor  artists  and  an  introduction  by 
the  art  critic  of  the  Paris  newspaper  Figaro. 


“Many  [of  the  reproductions]  are  unfamiliar 
and  these  discoveries  are  a  new  source  of  de¬ 
light  and  instruction  for  both  the  casual  Mt 
reader  and  the  art  historian.  Technically  mp 
registration  and  the  colors  in  the  ooIot  plates 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  at  this  rela¬ 
tively  modest  price,  one  need  not  carp  too 
loudly.  The  text  ...  Is  slight.  .  .  .  This  hand¬ 
some  book  in  an  area  of  art  hlstpiw  not  yet 
deeply  explored  is  recommended.  W.  J.  Bane 
Library  J  91:6379  N  1  66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Q.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ’66  120w 
“This  is  a  lavishly  illustrated  and  expensive 
volume  in  which  too  little  respect  has  been 
paid  to  standards  of  artistic  excellence  or  in¬ 
tellectual  awareness.  The  t^t  is  fluttering  and 
uncritical:  the  choice  of  plates  unselectiye.  .  .  . 
Far  too  many  artists  have  been  Included  whose 
names  are  unfamiliar  or  half -forgotten  and  in¬ 
deed  do  not  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Not  one 
great  drawing  by  Matisse,  Braaue,  Picasso, 
L6ger  or  Gris  is  reproduced.  .  .  -  The  transla¬ 
tion  ...  is  not  very  good.  .  .  .  The  Quality  of 
the  plates  in  this  volume  is  distinctly  good,  even 
those  in  colour,  which  in  the  context  is  bitmg- 
ly  ironical.  But  why  are  no  dates  or  measure¬ 
ments  given  for  any  of  the  drawings  repro¬ 
duced,  and  why  are  so  many  owners  names 

misspelt?”^^  P60  Ja26  '67  300w 


COHEN,  ABNER.  Arab  border-villages  in  Is¬ 
rael;  a  study  of  continuity  and  change  in 
social  organization.  194p  il  $6  Humanities 
press 

301.42  Marriage.  Arabs  in  Israel 
This  monograph  seeks  to  “combine  functional 
and  processual  analysis  and  ‘tne  extended-case 
method’  in  reference  to  the  institutions  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  kinship.  Cohen  attempts  to  trace  the 
changes  during  the  past  30  years  of  the  social 
and  political  structure  of  a  single  Arab  village 
in  Israel:  from  the  dominance  of  a  single 
patrilineal  kin  group  to  a  class  alliance  across 
descent  group  lines  and  then  to  a  reemergence 
of  competing  patrilineal  km  groups  in  a  wider 
political  and  economic  arena..  He  argues  that 
these  changes  are  representative  of  those  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  wider  area  known  as  The 
Triangle.’  ”  (Science) 


Reviewed  by  Jean  Burnet 

Am  J  Soc  72:329  N  ’66  380w 
“For  an  English  Jew  to  write  a  nionqgraph 
about  the  political  organisation  qf  Arab  villages 
in  what  is,  militarily  speaking,  the  .most 
sensitive  corner  in  the  whole  of  Israel  calls,  for 
tact  of  a  high  order,  and  Dr  Cohen  s  restrained 
non- Involvement  has  to  be  accepted  even  though 
it  gives  a  texture  of  flint  to  what  is  poterRiall^y 
a  fascinating  therne.  .  .  •, 

ment  of  the  Israeli  state  in  1949  the  Arab  in¬ 
habitants  of  villages  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Nablus  Mountains,  northeast  from  Tel  Ayiv, 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  their  co-religion- 
ists  in  Jordan.  The  developments  which  then 
ensued  are  the  subject  of  Dr  Cohen’s  investi¬ 
gation  .  .  .  The  phenomenon  which  Dr  Cohen 
describes  is  likely  to  prove  translent--lndeed 
much  of  it  may  already  be  out  of  date,  for  the 
main  research  was  conducted  in  1959— but  it  is 
of  considerable  sociological  Interest  und  the 
exposition  has  a  thin  lucidity  which  ^n  be  ad¬ 
mired  if  not  enjoyed.”  Edmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  70:52  J1  9  65  410w 


“All  those  Interested  in  Arabs,  kinship  or¬ 
ganization,  Israeli  politics,  peasants,  or  the 
process  of  social  change  will  find  Abner  Cohen  s 
book  .  .  .  both  informative  and  stimulating.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  analysis  is  the 
author's  knowledge  of  the  popular  idioms  of 
the  Arabic  language  and  his  recognition  of  the 
symbolic  significance  of  these  idioms  for  general 
sociological  processes.  .  .  .  He  has  described 
rather  graphically  the  dilemma  of  Arabs  on 
the  border.  .  .  .  The  validity  of  Cohen  s  ma,in 
theme,  however,  is  open  to  question.  Has  vil¬ 
lage  social  and  political  organization  developed 
in  the  three  stages  he  outlines?  .  .  .  No  matter 
how  much  one  disagrees  with  Cohen  s  analysis, 
he  must  accept  Cohen’s  book  as  one  of  the  rnost 
provocative  contributions  to  social  anthropology 
in  the  last  decade.”  R.  T.  Antqun 

Science  160:334  O  15  65  600w 


COHEN,  ARTHUR  A,  The  carpenter  years;  a 
novel.  161p  $4.60  New  Am.  lib.  67-11790 

The  author  of  The  Natural  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  Jew  (BRD  1963)  has  written  a  novel 
concerning  “Morris  Edelman,  an  unsucces.sful 
tax  accountant  with  an  unattractive  wife  and 
an  ailing  child  [who]  decides,  to  change  his 
identity.  Vanishing  from  the  sight  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  he  takes  the  name  of  Edgar  Morrison,  be¬ 
comes  a  Christian,  and  eventually  finds  himself 
executive  secretary  of  the  TMCA  in  a  small 
Pennsylvania  city  named  Langham.  He  marries 
a  local  girl,  who  bears  him  two  children.  Some 
twenty  years  after  running,  piit  on  his  family 
he  learns  that  his  son,  Daniel  Edelman,  who  is 
about  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  ,in  psycholo^.  is 
coming  to  Langham  to  be  interv^wed  for  a 
job.  'The  novel  opens  on  the  day  Edgar  hears 
of  his  son’s  approach.  .  .  .  (The  title  refers  to 
the  years  In  the  life  of  Jesus  before  he  began 
his  ministry — ‘the  unknown  years,  where  all 
of  us  have  to  live  and  die  most  of  our  lives.  ) 
(Sat  R)  _ 

“Cohen  [is]  a  noted  writer  on  Judaism,  an 
editor  and  former  publisher. ,  Cohen  s  premise 
has  it  that  the  modem  American.  Christian  or 
Jew,  cannot  put  the  pieces  of  his  outer  and 
inner  life  together  because  he  lacks,  a  vital  Prin¬ 
ciple  around  which  to  organize  his  inner  life. 
Hence  Cohen’s  characters  are  unable  to  feel 
pleasure  or  experience  joy.  .  .  .  [Morrison  I 

finds  the  thought  of  revealing  the  truth  about 
himself  unbearable:  R  ,  is  easier  to  live  a 
strained  and  estranged  life  built  on  lying  se¬ 
crecy  and  self-doubt.  .  .  .  The  characters  are 
vividly  drawn  and  all  are  obseryed  at  close 
range,  as  through  a  zoom  lens.  Hence  the  air 
of  claustrophobic  tension  throughout.  The  story 
holds  the  reader’s  attention  as  It  speeds  to  its 
climax.  On  the  debit  side,  there,  is  a  too  fre- 
Quent  use  of  lumpy,  pedestrian  language.  And 
the  author’s  point  of  view  is  necessarily  myop¬ 
ic,  because  it  is  based  on  the  questionable 
prcmiSG  of  tots,!  or  ii6£ir*’'tots,l  aliona/tion. 

Mark  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ’67  500w 

“Mr.  Cohen  is  a  theologian  (author  of  ‘Mar¬ 
tin  Buber’  [BRD  19581)  who  has  asked  a  philo- 
.sophlcal  question  in  the  form  of  a  plot,  then 

Said  stricter  attention  to  his  dilemma  than  to 
le  people  he  has  deployed  in  ,lt.  .  .  .  Through 
he  is  subject  to  changes  of  attitude,  Mr.  Cohen 
generally  treats  Edgar  as  a  hero — even  as  a 
sort  of  saint  of  the  ordina.ry.  In  a  remarkable 
passage  he  Implies  that  Edgar’s  disguise  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Jesus  when  he  was.  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  just  a  carpenter.  .  .  .  This  Is  daz¬ 
zling  as  a  paradox,  less  reliable  as  a  general  rule 
of  conduct  unless  one  assumes  that  identity  Is 
a  myth  and  the  best  one  can  do  is  select  a  vir¬ 
tuous  mask,  then  wear  it  till  it  flts — almost. 
Mr.  Cohen  does  not  really  believe  this,  and  his 
unresolved  doubts  leave  this  an  unresolved 
novel,  or  rather  an  unresolved  parable.  Melvin 

Maddock^^^^^^l^^  Science  Monitor  pll  P  23  ’67 
480w 

Reviewed  by  David  Daiches 

Commentary  43:94  Ap  67  1350w 
“At  the  core  of  the  novel,  Morrison-E,del- 
man’s  flight  from  his  Jewish  identity  is  given 
some  context  and  whatever  measure  of  plausi¬ 
bility  it  has  is  mostly  as  a  kind,  of  theological 
betrayal,  no  doubt  because  this  is  what  chief¬ 
ly  interested  the  author.  'The  actual  hurnan  be- 
tray.al,  however — of  wife,  child,  family,  friends, 
psychological  personhood — is  so  perfunctorily 
treated  as  to  be  unreal.  It  is  hard  to  believe  m 
anv  of  the  characters,  in  fact,  and ,  therefore 
hard  to  take  very  seriously  the  objectively  very 
serious  things  that  happen  in  the  novel.  The 
dialogue,  as  part  of  this  problem,  seldom  rings 
true,  although  the  style  is  as  graceful  and  sure 
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COHEN,  A.  A. — Continued 

in  the  expository  passages  as  we  would  expect 
of  Mr.  Cohen.  1  am  afraid  that  what  he  was 
trying-  to  convey  in  The  Carpenter  Years  would 
have  been  clearer — and  better  realized — in  one 
of  his  philosophic  essays.”  Richard  Horchler 
Commonweal  S6:558  S  8  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  205:^3  J1  3  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Ber-nard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  Je  1  '67  430w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  JElman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  F  5  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:35  Ja  21  ’67  300w 
TLS  p364  Ap  27  ’67  140w 


and  it  was  in  no  two  minds.  Britain  was  the 
enemy  because  it  occupied  Ralestine  and  barred 
the  way  to  independence.  Not  all  Palestinian 
Jews  agreed,  and  this  book  captures  the  lone¬ 
liness  as  well  as  the  tension  and  exhilaration  of 
belonging  to  a  desperate  but  convinced  minor¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  Several  descriptions  of  ingenious  and 
brave  escapes,  including  her  own  suggest  how 
hopeless  is  the  task  of  an  alien  police  force 
when  up  against  the  whole  armour  of  national¬ 
ism.  and  the  wishes  of  a  group  which  .  .  .  has 
the  support  of  an  entire  population.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  so  candid,  so  well-written  and  so  neat¬ 
ly  translated  that  it  deserves  a  niche  in  the  an¬ 
nals  both  of  prison  emotions  and  of  the  strains 
and  exaltations  of  resistance  to  superior,  armed 
and  alien  might.” 

TL'S  p91  F  2  ’67  SOOw 


COHEN,  ELI  E.,  ed.  Manpower  policies  for 
youth;  ed.  by  Ell  E.  Cohen  and  Louise  Kapp; 
sel.  papers  from  Manpower  policies  for  youth: 
priorities  in  meeting  the  youth  employment 
crisis;  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Nat. 
com.  on  employment  of  youth  in  Washington, 
D.C,  Sept.  23-25,  1964,  152p  $5  Columbia 

univ.  press 


331.3  Labor  supply.  Youth  66-27479 

This  “volume  brings  together  the  [views  of 
representatives  of]  government,  the  univer¬ 
sities,  industry,  labor,  and  other  groups.  .  .  . 
[Among  the  proposals  discussed]  are  policies 
to  .  .  .  improve  education  in  poverty-stricken 
areas,  to  make  training  more  relevant  to 
today’s  job  market,  to  motivate  private  in¬ 
dustry  to  hire  more  young  people,  to  expand 
the  government’s  role  both  as  a  labor  market 
exchange  and  as  a  creator  of  jobs  in  the 
public  sector,  and  to  establish  new  forms  of 
work  and  income  that  will  compensate  for  the 
job-displacing  effects  of  automation  and  cyber¬ 
nation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[The  title  of  this  book  of]  challenging  and 
provocative  [esse.ys]  ...  is  misleading  as  only 
5  of  the  14_  essays  deal  specifically  with  man¬ 
power  policies  for  youth.  ...  A  serious  flaw 
j  bibliography  or  index, 

btudents  intending  to  use  the  book  for  research 
purposes  will  find  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  the 
table  of  contents  listing  and/or  a  skimming  of 
the  articles.  This  oversight  only  serves  to 
point  out  the  essential  worth  of  this  collection: 
each  essay  is  a  valuable  entity  in  Itself  and 
deserves  to  be  read  in  its  entirety.  Highly 
recommended  for  undergraduate  libraries  ” 
Choice  4:190  Ap  ’67  190w 


This  IS  a  fopt-on-the-ground’  symposium 
that  presents  a  host  of  new  ideas,  some  of 
which,  as  Secretary  Wlrtz  points  out,  were 
adopted  immediately,  but  the  stress  is  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  and  the  scant 
reasons  for  optimism.  The  book  is  a  thought- 
provoking  discussion  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
vital  prpblems.  ,It  should  be  of  interest  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  libraries  serving  adult  readers.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibelman 

Library  J  91:4952  O  15  ’66  170w 


COHEN,  GEULA.  Woman  of  violence;  mem- 
young  terrorist.  1943-1948;  tr.  from 
the  Hebrew  by  Hillel  Halkin.  275p  $5.95  Holt 
B  or  92  Lotiame  IJerut  Yisrael.  Israel.  Guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  66-13201 

Herut  Yisrael  (Lehl)  [kno-wn  as 
the]  Stern  Gang  was  a  revolutionary  Jewish 
organization  in  Israel  responsible  for  some  of 
drastic  actions  in  the  period  from 
1940  to  the  independence  of  Israel.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  joined  Lehl  in  1943  and  became  an  an¬ 
nouncer  for  their  underground  radio  [until  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  British].  .  .  .  She  escaped  and  be¬ 
came,  active  again  .  .  till  the  dis.solutlon  of 

Lehl  in  1948.  .  .  .  [She  describes]  m.anv  of  the 
exploits  of  the  operational  arm  of  Lehi  [and] 

.  .  .  the  nature  of  the  underground.”  (Library 
*)  ) 


Christian  Century  83:916  J1  20  ’66  30w 
restraint  and  a  clean  prose  style 
could  have  dpne  marvels  for  this  memoir.  With 
these  limitations  it  may  be  considered,  at 
best,  as  a  fair  memoir  of  an  exciting  period 
which  IS  now  being  flooded  with  auite  a  few 
^-how-it-can-be-told  memoirs.”  William  New- 

Library  J  91:3706  Ag  ’66  210w 
‘‘Judged  as  a  contribution  to  the  records  of 
nationalistic  re.sistance  movements  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  they  evoke,  [this]  book  is  one  of  quality. 
,  .  .  Geula  Cohen  belonged  to  the  Stern  Gang, 


COHEN,  HARRY  A.  A  ba,sic  Jewish  encyclo¬ 
pedia;  Jewish  teachings  and  practices  listed 
and  interpreted  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  today;  foreword  by  Louis  Finkelstein. 
(HarLmore  house  bk)  2U5p  $4.95  Prayer  bk. 
press,  410  Asylum  St.  Hartford,  Conn.  06103 
296.03  Judaism — Dictionaries  65-16998 

This  encyclopedia  presents  ”an  explanation  of 
Jewish  teaching  in  order  of  importance,  cate¬ 
gorized  according  to  Orthodox,  Conservative  or 
Reform  Jewish  beliefs.”  (Publisher's  note)  He¬ 
brew  index.  General  index. 


“The  rank-order  s.vsLem  can  lead  to  absurdity. 
.  .  .  But  in  terms  of  the  encyclopedia’s  prim¬ 
ary  intention,  which  is  to  serve  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  source  book  for  Sunday-school  teachers, 
even  the  order-of- importance  principle  can  be 
of  some  use.  Rabbi  Cohen’s  idea  seems  to  be 
that  teachers  can  add  some  terms  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  each  year,  and  presumably  even  the 
child  who  drops  out  after  a  year  or  two  will 
then  have  covered  the  major  holidays  and  rites. 
The  explanations  for  the  individual  items  are 
simple  but  intelligent.”  Erich  Isaac 

Commentary  43:99  Ap  '67  550w 
“The  terms  are  listed  in  English  and  in  He¬ 
brew  with  a  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  into 
Enghsn.  Sephardi  pronunciation  is  used,  al¬ 
though  the  Ashkenazi  pronunciation  is  occa¬ 
sionally  given.  .  .  .  The  explanations  range 
Irom  short  paragraphs  to  approximately  a  page 
and  a  half.  All  the  explanations  are  written 
clearly  and  in  layman’s  terms.  Rabbi  Cohen 
has  geared  the  book  to  a  wide  Jewish  audience 
and ,  to  the  non-Jew  who  is  interested  in  the 
Jewish  viewpoint  toward  social  problems,  such 
as  conversion  and  divorce.  Although  many  of 
the  terms,  if  not  all,  can  be  found  in  existing 
Jewish  encyclopedias,  this  book  does  offer  the 
information  m  a  more  composite,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  manner.  For  general  collections,  circulating 
and/or  reference.”  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  90:3593  S  15  '65  210w 


CCH EN,  H EN N IG,  jt.  ed.  Folklore  in  America. 
See  Coffin,  T.  P. 


LOHEN,  mark  I.  Morocco;  old  land,  new  na- 
Mark  I.  Cohen  and  Lorna  Hahn.  309p 
$6.50  Praeger 

964  Morocco — History  65-14062 

Following  two  historical  chapters  this  book 
describes  the  Moroccan  “fight  for  indepen- 
denoe  beginning  in  1953:  attainment  of  nation¬ 
hood  under  the  monarchy;  the  evolution  of 
PJ'.csent  Moroccan  political  structure;  the  Con- 
stitution  of  1962;  and  economic,  agricultural 
and  social  accomplishments  and  problems  as 
today.”  (Library  J)  The  Constitution 
of  1962  and  various  official  documents  ai-e  ap¬ 
pended.  Bibliography.  Index. 


approach  [of  the  first  half  of  the  book] 
IS  chronological,  reportorial,  filled  with  all  the 
important  names  and  dates,  although  undocu¬ 
mented  and  somehow  lacking  in  that  sweep 
and  depth  of  analysis  which  would  bring  it  all 
TT.  pa-Ip  It  understandable.  [In]  ’Part 

II.  New  Nation  .  .  ,  the  political  sections  are 
l®ss  disinterested,  less  dry  in 
c'ear  that  for  the  authors  the  future 
of  INIorocw  lies  with  the  activist  National 
Lmon  of  Popular  Forces  (UNFP),  whose  case 

the'^^ocTnl^^nn^®'^'  '  ’  '  -ft^®  factual  catalogue  in 
far  economic  sections  does  not  suf- 

same  problem  of  slants  and  errors: 
the  bnAP  complete.  Generally, 

f  useful  reference  work  on  Moroc¬ 
co  s  tnst  independent  decade,  prefaced  bv  an 
historical  overview.  .  .  .  [However  there  is) 
lartman  absence  of  e^Sultffin.’’  L  w! 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:544  Je  ’67  850w 
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“The  value  of  this  book  steins  more  from  its 
assemblatje  of  the  recent  history  of  Morocco 
rather  than  its  analytical  sophistication.  .  .  ir 
one  uses  tne  book  only  as  a  'good  tirst  book  w 
the  area  (as  the  senes  in  which  it  appears 
seem  to  intend),  then  there  are  no  problems. 
However,  if  one  accepts  some  of  the  conclusions 
and  explanations  of  the  authors,  £or  vaiious 
events  and  circumstances,  then  the  book  is 
misleading.  ...  A  useful  book  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  for  an  introduction  to  the  area, 
but  it  should  be  accompanied  immediately  by 
the  works  of  [H,  H.  ]  Ashford  [Political  Change 
in  Morocco,  BRD  1962]  and  [I.  W. ]  /aikman 
[Destiny  of  a  Dynasty  and  Morocco:  Problems 
of  a  New  Power,  both  BRD  1965].” 

Choice  4:77  Mr  ’67  270w 
“The  authors  have  obviously  consulted  a 
huge  array  of  sources  for  the  statistical  ana 
political  data  and  information  provided.  Also 
obvious  is  Mr.  Cohen’s  firsthand  acquaintance 
with  the  Moroccan  scene  since  the  IJM  s. 
Compared  to  Nevill  Barbour’s  brief  and  des¬ 
criptive  Morocco  IBRD  1966],  this  is  an  ency¬ 
clopedic,  fully  analytical  survey  of  recent  Mo¬ 
roccan  political,  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments.  For  the  student  and  the  general  reader 
with  some  interest  and  background  in  Morocco. 

J.  C.  Shipman^^  ^  91:2852  Je  1  ’66  170w 


COHEN,  MIRIAM.  Will  I  have  a  friend?  .plc- 
tures  Dy  Ljillian  Hoban,  unp  $3.50  Macniiilan 

67-5219 

“On  the  way  to  school  Jim  asks  his  faUier 
the  question  that  bothers  many  children  on^ their 
first  day.  'Will  I  have  a  friend  at  school. 
father  answers,  ‘1  think  you,  will.  Jims  initial 
apprehension  and  loneliness  disappear  as  the  day 
progresses  through  playtime,  refreshments, 
storytelling,  rest  period,  etc.  And  he  does  find  a 
friend  .  .  .  Preschool  to  grade  one.  (Library  J ) 


“The  miniature  but  very  rea,l  anxieties  of  a 
youngster  on  his  first  day  at  school  are  authen¬ 
tically  conveyed  here.  The  artwork  is  a  bit  too 
ador^le,  but  kids  this  age  do,  tend  to  be  cuter 
and  more  cuddly  than  they  will  ever  be  ag^in. 
Mrs.  Cohen  accurately  reports  the  kind  ot  dear 
dopey  things  little  people  say  and  do  at  tms 
stage  of  the  game  (like  playing  tunny  tumniy^ 
or  taking  a  hunk  out,  ot  a  cookie  and 
to  the  world,  ‘1  bit  the  moon  ) .  Kicnara 

Kluger  World  pt  2,  p7  (children's  issue) 

N  5  '67  90w 

Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  67 

70w  , 

..T  jvely  full-color  scenes  of  an  integrated  kin¬ 
dergarten  engaging  in  familiar  activities  will 
make  this  a  meaningful  picture  book  tor  Head 
Siart  and  other^preschoo^ 

Reviewed^ by  M.  A.  ^Dorsey 

“Even  if  this  engaging  book  had  no  P'  int,  it 
would  be  enjoyable  because  of  the  charming  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  the  diverse  and  completely 
real  antics  of  a  kindergarten  clpsrooni.  .  .  . 
The  setting  is  an  urban  neighborhood,  the  chil- 

S I  r  cffili  -.WcT 


rnHEN  SELMA  JEANNE,  ed.  .The  modern 
dance:’  seven  statements  of  belief:  ed.  and 
with  an  in  trod,  by  Selma  Jeanne  Cohen.  106p 
11  $6.50  Wesleyan  univ.  press 

793.3  Dancing.  Ballet  66-14663 

.pvip  editor  “asked  each  of  seven  .  .  .  modern 
choreographers  to  give  his  beliefs  about  the 
modl?n  dance  and  then  to  describe  how  he 
would  choreograph  a  dance  °Anna 

Prodigal  Son.  The  dancer^Josd  Llnmii,  Anna 
Sokolow.  Erick  Hawkins,  Doimld  MoKayle.  Al- 
win  Nikolais.  Pauline  Koner,  Paul  Taylor — have 
described  their  beliefs.  Ideals,  techniques,  and 
methods  of  creation.  .  *  .  Miss  Cohen  s  intro¬ 
duction  presents  ■  a  history  and  analysis  of 
modern  dance.”  (Horn  Bk) 

“[The  contributors]  have  demonstrated  the 
vigor,  intensity,  and  variety  of  their  person- 
aiitiec;  nod  Interpretations.  .  .  ^^^hile  of  special 

interest  to  student  dancers. 

brig'ht  older  ^teen-ager  interested  in  the  arts. 
M.  C.  Scoggin^^  p  jYA] 


“[This  book]  may  mediate  between  'Oie  dance 
and  aestheticians  who  so  , far 

from  thin  art  .  .  .  With  the  help  01  tne 

[introduction]  the  essays  actually  amount  te  a 
documentary  on  the  modern  dance  at  mm 
ff^nturv  as  seen  by  its  practitioners.  .  .  v  L-tnese 
dancers]  have  added  honest  eloquence  to  their 
nrimarv  talent  The  levels  of  discourse  .  •  • 
range  from  verbalized  dancing 
criticism  and  philosophy  to  the  fine  art  of 

®elf-criticiXe;;hSs^fH63%ummer  >67  6460w 


COHEN.  WARREN  I.  The  American  revision¬ 
ists'  the  lessons  of  intervention  in  World 
War  I.  252p  $7.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations. 

War,  1914-1918— U.S.  ,  66-20594 

“Aoplving  the  term  ‘revisionist’  to  those 
American  nistorians  and 
took  it  upon  themselves  to 

trymen  that  they  should  not  have  gone  to  war 

S  S' :  '.'.“MS 

Callan^Tansill.”  (Publisher’s  .note)  tl^e^seminm 
rests  upon  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  seniinm 
works  of  the  five  men,  on  everything  else  Uiey 
wrote  or  said  on  the  subject,  the  personal  let 
iprs  of  ■Rarnes.  and  Grattan,  ana  aiaiogues, 
written  and  oral,  between,  the  author  and  his 
subjects.”  (Am  Plist  R)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index.  _ _ 

"Professor  Cohen  has  deftly 

of  the  interwar  generation,  and  influencea  tor 
a  season  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unitea 
fHel  takes  an  aseptic  of  his 

subiect  .  .  .  has  contented  himself, with 
irtfr  thp*  axioms  [which  the  revisionisto]  held 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  put  ^heir  findmgs. 

T-'  ther  than  topical,  but  inasmuch  as  the  major 
reteni^ts  (eScep.t  Tansill)  kept  writmg  and 
thf^ir  Views,  there  is  consiueraoic 

backtracking  that  makes  for  difficult  reading. 
backtracKing  most  fascinating  parts  of 

thi'.  study  is  the  detailed  activities  of  these 
^ovHioifiste  as  they  vainly  tried  to  persuade 

the  country  to  profit  ^^fher^^cmsade  ^for 

torv  and  not  go  off  on  anotlier  crusaae  lor 

global  democracy.  Adter 

nec™  reading  ®ter®'stSL?trof  Tl?e'^  mte^Ava? 
Cohen  shows  how  the  domestic 
outlook  of  the  revisionists  shaped  their 
ammonirn  to  the  question  of  American  inter- 

roo”dest'  He'  do^f  not°S?CTe°that  Hie  ®revi^^^^ 

FTevilioM  f  Xo'=^"rifecte°d  "ilil 

^’^^e  "voice  "to  %he"  gSal^  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  of  tteir  day.  ^ 

Reviewed^by  C.^D-fDavis 


COHN.  NORMAN,  warrant  for  g^^  the 

a^^rStocMs®  ofThrelde°rs  of  ZiSn.  303p  pi 

$6.95  Harper 

309  174  Jewish  question — History.  . 
cols  of  the  elders  of  Zion.  Jews  in  Ger¬ 
many— Flistory  61-113- 

The  Protocols  “of  unknown  ‘x* 

nnrnort  to  represent  lectures  setting  forth  to 
the  EMer.s  of  Zion  a  plan  for  Jewish  domina- 
tbp  world  by  one  of  their  number.  ..  ..  . 
rPtefessor  Cobnl  traces  the  composition 
ir,fi'^de=cribe.s  the  dissemination  of  the  Proto- 
cols  and  related  texts,  and  studi^  their  imp^t 
cois  thought  ’  (Reporter)  He 

mentary)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:1139  D  ’67  160w 

Reviewed,hViLnD^^Stteiker^:g74  ’67  470w 

“IProfessor  Cohn’s]  arguments  are  inteitest- 
ing  and  often  highly  suggestive,  and  some  of 
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COHN,  NORMAN — Continued 
them  certainly  ou^ht  to  be  pursued  further. 
But  sooner  or  later  the  student  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  is  likely  to  raise  a  number  of  objections. 
.  .  .  Professor  Cohn  is  occasionally  inclined  to 
deal  with  anti-Semitism  and  the  conspiracy 
myth  as  one  complex.  But  before  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  the  two  were  by  no  means  identical.  .  .  . 
Anti-Semitism  before  the  19th  century  can  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  explained  as  a  paranoiac  form  of 
schizophrenia.  .  .  The  ‘bad  father'  label  seems 

oddly  inappropriate  to  the  Jews.  But  even  if  it 
would  it  prove  anything-  except  that 
anti-Semitism  can  be  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  language  of  psychoanalysis?”  Walter 
Laqueur 

Commentary  44:80  J1  ’67  2850w 

“This  is  an  important  work,  well  written  and 
thoroughly  documented,  and  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  even  the  smallest  library.”  William 
Newman 

Library  J  92:2425  Je  16  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Harap 

Nation  205:21  JI  3  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Sefton  Delmer 

New  Statesman  73:768  Je  2  ’67  llOOw 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  8  '67  140w 

“So  far,  German  racism  has  achieved  the  ul¬ 
timate  in  human  bestiality  and  degradation. 
One  may  properly  doubt  that  scholarship  wiU 
ever  find  a  thorourfily  adequate  explanation 
for  what  happened.  But  valiant  attempts  have 
been  made  to  understand  its  origins  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  this  book  is  one  of  the  best. 
•  •  vl  suggests  that  the  Jew  as  an 

archetypal  figure  has  been  the  victim  of  ‘un¬ 
conscious  negative  projections,’  whereby  he 
came  to,  be  regarded  as  the  “bad  son,”  i.e., 
the  rebellious  son  full  of  murderous  wishes  to¬ 
wards  the.  father,  and  the  “bad  father,”  i.e., 
the  potential  torturer,  castrator,  and  killer  o^ 
the  son.  He  presents  interesting  evidence  for 
this  view,  which  can  serve  at  least  as  a  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis  to  explain  why  persecution  of 
Jews  has  been  historically  such  a  different 
phenomenon  from  jiersecution  of  any  other 
social,  racial,  or  religious  group.”  W.  L.  Gun- 
dersheimer  uun 

Reporter  36:44  Je  29  ’67  1400w 

many  critical  histories  of 
tne  Piotocpls  .  .  .  but  no  one  has  succeeded  so 
well  as  Professor  Cohn  in  disentangling  the 
threads  of  this  fantastically  complicated  stoi-y. 
foimh  ?*'°f®ssor  Cohn,  like  other  writers,  has 
failed  to  discover  the  exact  truth  about  the 
whom  or  why  or  when 
forged.  ...  It  was,  how- 
•  ••  •  myth  of  the 

Jewish  World  Conspiracy  struck  fresh  roots. 

Cohn  gives  a  fascinating  ac- 
cmnt  of  the  rise  of  the  volJcisch  outlook.  .  .  . 
ink®  concluding  chapter]  is  a  meditation  on 
the  CTim  evolution  of  ‘exterminatory  anti¬ 
semitism  as  practised  by  the  Nazis.  It  is  a 
story  nineteen  centuries  long.” 

TLS  pl37  P  23  ’67  2200w 


COLBY,  C.  B.  The  first  book  of  animal  signs* 
Wattl“p^"  •  90P  *2  65 

Animals— Habits  and  behavior— Juve- 
Snf  .Utorature.  Tracking  and  trailing— Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-18^3 

This  book  shows  “young  naturalists  how  to 
recognizing  fanimall  marks.  Dens,  bur- 
rows.  tracks,  droppings — the  trained  eye  can 
fn  animals  are 

fa  sketched.  [Index.] 

Age  ten  and  up.  [Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Science  Monitor  pH  Ja  19  ’67 

“With  an  observant  eye,  the  young  natural¬ 
ist  may  feel  like  a  young  detective;  he  will  be 
of  tWs  text.”’®  and  descriptions 

Horn  Bk  43:87  P  ’67  40w 

“Informal  .but  not  condescending,  factual  .and 
frank.,  this  is  a  book  for  the  chM  who  wmits 
to  find  proof  that,  there  are  wild  animals  about. 

PPf  intended  to  supplement  or  re¬ 
place  more  complex,  detailed  books  like 
Palmer  s  Mammal  Guide  [BRD  1954]  but  will  'be 
an  excellent  Introduction  to  them  A  verv 

useful  book  for  most  libraries,”  M.  I  'Purackm* 
Library  J  91:5223  O  16  ’66  120w 


COLBY,  JEAN  POINDEXTER.  Writing,  Illus¬ 
trating  and  editing  children’s  books.  318p  11 
$6.95  Hastings  house 

028.5  Children’s  literature.  Publishers  and 
publishing  67-1688 

This  is  a  “rewritten  and  enlarged  edition  of 
.  .  .  The  Children’s  Book  Field  [BRD  1952]. 
It  covers  all  phases  of  juvenile  publishing, 
from  the  techniques  of  writing,  illustration  and 
production  to  the  duties  of  the  editor.  ...  [It 
Includes]  data  on  the  preparation  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  manuscripts  and  art  work  and  the 
market  for  both.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p8  Je  11  ’67  300w 
“[This  book  is]  useful  for  reviewers  and 
buyers  alike — in  fact  for  anyone  concerned  wiUi 
children’s  literature.  ...  It  has  a  chapter. 
How  Not  to  Write,’  that  should  be  read,  reread, 
and  never  forgotten  by  all  would-be  children’s 
writers.  But  the  whole  book  is  full  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  sound  advice.  It  will  All  in  the  de¬ 
tails  for  people  who  know  little  of  publishing 
but  also  has  much  to  say  to  those  familiar  with 
the  trade.  Mrs.  Colby,  children’s  book  editor 
at  Plastings  House,  has  a  straightforward,  un¬ 
sentimental  approach  that  is  as  refreshing  as  it 
is  honest.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  her 
reference  to  vocabularized  books  as  ‘this  de- 
juiced  form  of  literature.’  ”  P.  M.  Daltry 

^„Chrlstlan  Science  Monitor  pBl  My  4  ’67 
180w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:363  Je  ’67  lOOw 
“New  material  [has  been  added]  in  the  light 
of  changes  over  the  last  15  years.  .  .  .  Though 
tbe  book  remains  as  personal  as  the  earlier 
editioii.  Mrs.  Colby  has  expanded  its  perspective 
by  citing  the  opinions  of  others  who  are  con- 
nected  in  some  way  with  children’s  boolns. 
The  table  of  contents  with  new  subheadings 
will  make  it  easier  to  locate  items  of  particular 
interest.  An  index  has  been  added,  and  the 
bibliography  is  expanded.  Information  is  not 
mways  accurate  .  .  .  but  errors  are  minor  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  over-all  perspective 
good.  There  is  no  other  book  which  covers 
all  the  aspects  of  children’s  books  from  creation 
through  production  and  this  volume  will  again 
prove  valuable  not  only  to  would-be  writers, 
illustrators,  and  editors,  but  also  to  librarians, 
teachers,  and  students  of  children’s  literature, 
and  young  readers  Interested  in  this  area.”  J.  B. 
Hardendorff 

Library  J  92:1304  Mr  15  ’67  250w 

Reviewed  by  Xena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Je  17  ’67  750w 


RteimALD. 


•V  —  V’  iviayrair;  a  town  within 

Harrowby. 


914.21  Mayfair, 


England — Description 

66-24938 


fashionable  section 
^  London  from  the  time  of 
^  t*”®®  9  it®  9®  present  Includes  “a  so¬ 
cial  history  of  the  houf  m.onde  and  royalty  re- 
Sr  confines  and  a  llterarj*  hi'storv 

of  authors  and  their  characters  who  worked 
^rnong  the  rich  and  fashionable 
These  histones  are  inter.spersed  with  stories  of 
^e  shops  churches,  and  pubs  and  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  historical  personages  who  bought,  prav- 
Ph'y  Inde^^”^  there.”  (Library  J)  Blbliogrl- 


tnr,»  factual  but  lighthearted  in 

iln  ^ be  considered  especially  for 
public  library  popular  nonfiction  collections 
and  for  hi^storv  or  travel  collections  sendn^g 
patrons  not  ashamed  to  escape  into  an  efful¬ 
gent  era  of  the  past.”  R.  L.  Enequist 
Library  J  92:2401  Je  15  ’67  130w 

‘TSydney  Smith]  said  of  Mavfair  that  It 

contained  ‘more  „  intelligence,  human  abiHtv 
wealth  and  beauty  than  the 
®'^®^  collected  in  so  small  a  space  before  ’ 
That  may,  or  may  not.  be  correct,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  of  the  rich  variety  to  be  found 
rtherel.  .  .  Mr  Colby  tells  its  story  very 

’^®  ’eaves  out  some  of 

its  cxcitcrncn'ts.  ...  H©  sq,v^  ucfVii’no'  a-f  t  r\-»^ 
doners  breaking  the  windows  of  Apsiey  House 
or  noting  m  defence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
when  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Towlr 
.  .  .  He  mentions  the  meetings  of  Scott  and 
Byron  at  the  house  of  John  Murray,  the  pub- 
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Usher,  but  not  their  parting  gifts.  ...  He  hM 
a  passage  ...  on  the  once  celebrated  society 
novelist,  Catherine  Gore  .  .  .  [but]  Jane 

Austen  Mr.  Colby  does  not  mention,^  ^though 
the  London  scenes  in  Sense  and  Sensibility  are 
laid  in  Mayfair.”  ^ 

TLS  p612  J1  14  ’66  500-w 


COLBY,  ROBERT  A.,  jt.  auth.  The  equivocal 
virtue.  See  Colby,  V. 


COLBY,  VINETA.  The  equivocal  virtue;  Mrs 
Oliphant  and  the  Victorian  literary  market 
place,  by  Vineta  and  Robert  A.  Colby.  (Archon 
bk)  281p  $10  Shoe  String 

B  or  92  Oliphant,  Margaret  Oliphant  (Wil- 
son)  66-1277U 

A  study  of  the  novelist’s  “life,  the  nature  of 
her  artistic  accomplishment,  and  her  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Victorian  publishing  mills.  (Choice) 


COLE,  ALLAN  BURNETT.  Socl^st  paxti^  to 

^Weif  [in^rtecfl  H 

tributed  chapter  by  Ronald  1.  Doie.  4aup  n 
$12.60  Yale  univ.  press 

952  Socialism— Japan.  Japan— Politics  and 
government  . 

The  authors  attempt  to  how  .  . 

?e“e'"\h?“''fdeo?ogically  '  mtionaUzed  posi- 
tfons'  with  th^fact.  that  electoral  support  for 

“fe  "bS"  b"  re^vTe^^ing®  sScL^fisrplrty 

iiikiry  from  1945  to  1961,  with  some  references 
to  later  developments  [They  then  examine]  the 
theories,  tactics,  and  ,Poheies  of  ^he  parties^ 
their  organization  and  leadership,  and  meir 
electoral  and  organized  ,  support,  concmamg 
with  a  chapter  on  Prospects  and  „ege 

The  bulk,  of  the  source  matenais  is  in  Japanesc» 
but  other  scholarly  writings  are  not  neglected. 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


“This  book  Is  the  first  and  will  probably  be 
the  last  to  be  written  about  Mrs.  Oliphant; 
hence  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Colbys_  succeed 
with  a  minimum  of  jargon  in  introducing  Oieir 
readers  to  this  Victorian  novelist.  ...  .  They 
make  no  outrageous  claims  for  their  subject. 
A  measure  of  their  restraint  is  that  the  reader 
is  tempted  to  read  the  few  stories  and  novels 
they  do  recommend.  .  .  .  The  Colbys  are  at 
their  best  In  relating  the  details  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant’s  life  to  her  novels,  showing  how  her 
stories  were  a  kind  of  catharsis  for  the  emo¬ 
tional  strains  of  a  professional  career  and  tne 
tragedy  of  her  faultily  life.” 

Choice  4:38  Mr  67  150w 
“The  ‘equivocal  virtue’  of  this  book’s  title  is 
the  colossal  industry  which  wrought  [Mrs.  .Oli- 
phant’s]  destruction  as  an  artist.  Its  American 
joint  authors  have  produced  a  most  painstak¬ 
ing  and  original  study  of  her  life  and  works. 
They  claim  to  have  read  every  single  one  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  published  volurnes,  and  that  is 
an  achievement  in  itself  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  virtually  vamshed.  .  .  .  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Colby  have  done  their  pioneer  work  very 
thoroughly  and  have  turned  up  .  .  .  S'Uy 
of  new  material  which  does  much  to  illuminate 
the  Victorian  literary  scene.” 

TLS  p210  Mr  16  ’67  400w 


COLBY,  VINETA,  Jt.  ed.  European  authors. 
1000-1900.  See  Kunitz,  S.  J. 


HOLD  SPRING  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK.  LAB- 
MORATORY  OF  QUANTITATIVE  BIOLOGY. 

Phage  and  the  origins  of  moleci^ar  biolo^ 
[essays]  ed.  by  fri 

Stent  [and]  James  D.  Watson.  340p  il 
The  laboratory.  Cold  Sprmg  harbor,  N.Y. 
11724  ,  , 

676  Bacteriophage.  Molecular  26455 

This  volume  is  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Max  Delbrtick,  who 
helped  formulate  many  of  the  importont  ideas 
in  molecular  biology  at  Cold  Spring 
laboratory  where  many  of  the  critical  expein- 
ments  were  conceived  or  carried  out.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  _ 

“Tnere  is  much  here  beyond  a  mere  re¬ 
counting  of  the  histo;^  of  the  developmental 
phase  of  molecular  biology.  .  .  .  The  contrllm 
tors  were  chosen  from  among  those  respons^le 
for  the  Important  developments,  and  the  book 
o*iTrAQ  Dicflir©  of  SCiOnCO  its  DOSt.  *  •  • 

Everyone  who .  reads  the  book  will  have  Ws 
own  ■ffi.vorit©  ‘piGC©.  is  tb©  cb8,rrniri^  con” 

Sdbution  by  Xnd?d  Lwoff  entitled  "The  pro- 
nhage  and  I.’  It  is  disconcerting  to  find  that 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  scientist  at  that,  can  write 
English  so  well.  J.  D.  Watson’s  account  of  his 
early  associations  with  Delbriick  and  L^ia  Is 
fll'StO  fascinS/tinff.  .  •  •  -A-S  a  rGSU.lt.  of  th© 
sonll  nSure  of  the  individual  accounts,  the 
ve??  ^rllt  contributions  of  Delbrtick  ^emerje 

naturally.  ...  A  book  that  portrs^s  the 
Stem^t  of  modern  biology  as  vividly  as  this 
oiie  does  will  undoubtedly  contribute  even  fur- 

young^  sctoftistl^fTOmVe*  phy&  Sciences  Into 

biology,  leS^lO^l  Mr  3  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  2160w 


“IT'his]  is  a  most  impressive  work,  one  which 
all  Students  of  Japan’s  society  will  welcome.  It 
should  be  read  by  our  political  leaders,  who 
can  profit  from  its  clear,  unjargoned,  and  in- 
fprp^ting  treatment  of  a  very  complex  subject. 
Its  auThors'tre  If  once  iiungne  a^nd  objective. 

fTbey]  believe  that  bocialist 
^iir>r>*orted  stronsiy  by  the  great  labor  federa- 
tions,  and  more  recently  °S„£°'^®has 

ment  employees,  women,  and  students,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  lessening  oi 
fliiiboritarianism  They  feel  that  new  procedures 
wilf  brSadSn  the'^outlook  of  Party  ofticials 
brincr  about  a  closei*  relationship  with  tne 
ePectf  iti.  W  they  foresee  no  early  accession 
O,  the  Soc,ai;.tj 

bd^aS™"a“teuri"‘'‘SSll4<i eiSS 

Siiich  beyond  196^  Hence  already  out-da^d  m 
■some  respects.  For  instance,  the  bociaiists 
Five-Year  Pian  of  1957  analyzed  here  is  now  a 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper.  Essential  tor  tne 
SSdfnI  offourrent  Japanese  politics. 

“Cole’s  book  on  the  post-war  period  'will 
rlearlv  be  of  .  .  interest  to  the  non-specialist 
reade?.  .  [But]  much  of  the  acwunt  is  not 
sufficiently  related  to  the  social  backgroim^ 
‘rhe  first  hai'd  information  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  working  class  comes  towards 
page  200,  and  even  here  it  is  given  under  a  dis 
Elision  of  the  JSP’s  plans  for  economic  policy 
when  in  pow6r,  not  as  part  or  rn©  socia 
background  to  explain  the  political 

il®eve^  of^disembodimenL  Halliday 


COLE.  ERNEST.  House  of  bondage,  by 
Cole  with  Thomas  Flaherty:  Introd.  by 
lEi^Ii^  187P  U  $10  Random  house:  Ridge 

press,  inc.  ,  , .  .  .  , _ 

301.451  Africa,  South— Race  relations,  ^rl^. 
South— Social  conditions 
Ernest  Cole,  a  twenty-seven-year-old  black 
South  African,  managed  to  obtain  a  Colorea 
identity  card,  allowing  him  greater  mobulty. 
'ind  spent  several  years  taking  thousands  ^ 
photographs  of  his  country.  After  leayi^ 

Africa  in  1966,  h©  collaborated  with  writer 
Thomas  Flaherty  to  document  of 

conditions  under  apartheid. 


R.,leweJito,IM™.|,W.|k.^jOw 

Choice  4:1154  D  ’67  190w 
“[This  is]  an  extraordin^y  achievement  in 
nhotoioumalism.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cole  s  photo  ^bum 
dEscribS  the  South  Africa  which  few  whites, 
whethlf  citoens  or  visitors,  ha^^ever  seen 
or  know  anything  about.  .  .  .  T^ate\er  its 
future,  we  can  see  South  j^rica  s  present 
through  [Mr.  Cole’s],  hitter,  humorless  docu¬ 
mentation.  .  .  .  Unwittingly  perhaps,  his  ho<fit 
explains  why  the  government's  almost 
irrefragable  security  system  , makes  rei^Hion. 
let  alone  revolution,  hopeless.  Arnold  Belch- 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  O  17  ’67 

700w 

“A  handsome  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cole^ 
graphs  are  the  more  moving  because  he  shows 
realities  without  searching  out  tiie  grotesque 
or  hideous.  Here  are  people  whose  mces  are 
kind,  intelligent  and  lost,  cliildren  still  with 
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COLE,  ERNEST — Continued 


the  gaiety  of  innocence,  and  children  with  the 
craftiness  of  the  delinquent  and  the  derelict. 
.  .  .  In  his  text,  [Mr.  Flaherty]  shows  the 
many  faces  of  apartheid — from  the  awful  to 
the  ridiculous.  Joseph  Lelyveld’s  powerful  in¬ 
troduction  has  the  majesty  of  blank  verse.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  book  for  any  man  or  woman.”  M.  D. 
Herrick 

Library  J  92:4016  N  1  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Levitt 

Nation  205:569  N  27  ’67  1200w 
“This  folio  volume  includes  some  excellent 
dozens  [of  photographs]  (including  frank  ones 
of  black  police  and  the  small  black  middle 
class),  arranged  by  various  aspects  of  apartheid, 
with  a  pungent  short  essay  on  each  aspect. 
Very  clearly  these  are  battle  pictures  of  an 
open  war,  in  which  one  side  has  weapons.  ,  .  . 
Tne  liberal  reader’s  first  reaction  is  that  such 
a  book  is  superfluous :  he  knows  that  apartheid 
IS  horrible.  .  .  .  But  Cole’s  photographs — 

aided  by  the  text — make  it  harshly  vivid,  in 
a  way  we  have  no  right  to  call  unbearable.  .  .  . 
It  IS  not  horror,  isolated  and  abstract,  that 
IS  recorded  here:  it  is  horror  for  a  devout 
purpose.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:22  O  28  ’67  lOOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  8  '67  140w 
New  Yorker  43:242  D  2  ’67  IlOw 
Sat  R  50:45  O  7  ’67  80w 


.HUBERT.  Chrlstophe:  king  of  Haiti. 

307p  pi  maps  $6.50  Viking 

B  or  92  Christophe,  Henri,  King  of  Haiti. 

Haiti  67-13501 

the  rise  and  fall  of  the  New 
World  s  first  crowned  king  .  .  .  [who]  created 
a  French-speaking  Negro  kingdom  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  divided  Island  .  .  .  [with  an] 
account  of  how  the  revolution  was  achieved 
and  how  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Haitis  were 
involved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  raging  in 
Lurope.  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


COLE,  NATALIE  ROBINSON.  Children’s  arts 
from  deep  down  inside.  210p  11  $5.95  Day 
707  Children  as  artists.  Art — Study  and 
teaching  66-15095 

'the  author  of  Arts  in  the  Classroom  (BRD 
1940)  “shows  how  teachers  without  any  special 
background  in  art  can  get  creative  expression 
from  the  children.”  (Publisher’s  note)  From 
"her  experience  as  a  practicing  art  teacher 
working  with  normal  or  problem  children  .  .  . 
she  demonstrates  her  approach  to  children’s 
art  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
teacher  and  child.  She  deals  with  children's 
self  expression  in  the  arts  (drawing,  painting, 
daywork,  llnocut,  writing,  music,  and  dance) 
and  its  application  as  a  kind  of  child  group 
therapy.”  (Choice)  Parts  of  the  book  have 
appeared  as  articles  in  The  Instructor.  Arts 
and  Activities.  School  Arts  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  periodicals. 


“The  reproductions  of  children’s  art  work  are 
excellent  though  they  lose  much  of  their 
value  by  being  printed  in  black  and  white, 
'rhe  author’s  alms  are  laudable  though  the 
text  falls  short  of  its  goals  by  often  being 
unclear  due  to  the  folksy  language  and  by 
not  being  specific  enough  in  indicating  ma¬ 
terials,  supplies,  and  methods  of  work  in  the 
plastic  arts.” 

Choice  4:198  Ap  ’67  140w 


“Mrs.  Cole  .  .  .  combines  skillful  teaching 
techniques  .  .  .  with  a  belief  in  children’s 

innate  creativity  and  a  respect  for  their  in¬ 
dividuality.  Her  ability  to  communicate  with 
children  and  to  stimulate  them  to  express 
thernselves  in  work  of  outstanding  artistic 
quality  is  inspiring.  The  tone  of  the  book  is 
similar  to  Sylvia  Ashton- Warner’s  Spinster 
[BRD  1959]  as  the  children  learn  to  believe  in 
the  worth  of  their  teacher  and  of  themselves. 
Numerous  exceptionally  fine  photographs  of  the 
children  and  their  work  complete  the  text. 
Strongly  recommended  for  academic  libraries, 
headstart  programs.’  and  community  art 
centers.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:3926  S  1  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Culhane 

America  117:721  D  9  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  27:350  D  1  ’67  500w 

attention  to  the  period 
from  1791  through  the  slave  uprising  and  Haiti’s 
independence  from  France,  Cnristophe’s  suicide 
and  the  chaos  .  that  followed  in  1820.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lole,  a  historical  biographer,  is  sympathetic 
to  nis  suDjoct,  but  does  not  overlook  his  short- 
focuses  on  political  and  military 
al^so  directs  attention  to  the  social 
r^pnns  Christophe  tried  to  put  into  effect.  .  .  . 

biography  of  Christophe  avail- 
recommended  purchase 
foriacademic  and  public  libraries.”  R.  G.  Mc- 

Library  J  92:3630  O  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Selden  Rodman 

NY  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  14  ’68  700w 
“An  account  of  the  emergence  of  Haiti  as  an 
independent  nation  which  is  properly  and  per¬ 
suasively  built  around  the  rise  of  H^f^^ 
•  ■  1-  plantation  scullion  to 

archl'^*°”^'lwT?°o^i®  i*"®  self-oroclaimed  [mon- 
■  q  •  •,  ‘^rile  is  perfectly  aware  of  both 

Cnristophe  s  ferocities  and  his  follies  .  .  and 

tvrrmnv®®  to  minimize  his  absolute 

■  •  •,  [1  be  author]  has  a  vigor  to 
match  his  candor  and  his  understanding,  and 
first-rate  illumination  of  a 
gieat  man  and  an  obscure  corner  of  hlstorv  ” 
New  Yorker  43:246  N  11  ’67  240w 
“[This  is]  an  astonishing  tale  of  violent  uo- 

nineteenth-century 
Caribbean.  .  .  [Christophe’s]  personality, 

may  have  been,  does  not  burst 
to  surviving  documents.  Perhaps  this 

to  Hubert  Cole’s  quiet,  complete 
undistorted  by  overripe  prose  or 
imagination.  Cole  s  one  slight  dishonesty  to  the 
reader  is  his  tlBe,  .  He  has  really  written  a 
history  of  the  Haitian  revolution  ’  up  to  1820 
not  a  straight  biography  of  Christophe  The 
decision  was  thormtghly  responsible,  since  so 
little  evidence  for  Christophe’s  life  exists  from 
the  period  before  his  coronation  in  1811 
In  other  words,  the  early  life  of  Christonhe 
coimes  down  to  us  spliced  into  a  bewilcVerhig  col? 

war  atrocities.  Cole  puts 

the  fighting  into  clear  order  and  spares  us  no 
twinges  with  his  slash-by-slash  accounts  of 
Satanic  torture.”  R.  A.  Sokolov  ounts  ot 

Newsweek  70:95  N  6  ’67  750w 
TLS  p761  Ag  24  ’67  760w 


COLE,  WILLIAM,  ed.  The  classic  cartoons:  ed 
by  William  Cole  and  Mike  Thaler.  336p  $8.95 
World  pub. 


741.59  Wit  and  humor.  Pictorial  66-21125 
This  is  a  collection  of  “over  three  hundred 
[cartoons]  .  .  from  the  past  hundred  vears  in 
America.  England,  and  the  Continent.  .  .  . 
Three  section  introductions — ‘America.’  ‘Eng¬ 
land.’  and  'The  Continent’ — discuss  the  history 
of  the  cartoon  in  each  of  the  areas  covered,'’ 
(Publisher's  note)  Index. 


“’This  is  a  generously  packed  bundle  of 
laughter.  ’ 

Best  Sell  26:347  D  15  ’66  150w 
“The  cartoons  in  this  collection  were  se¬ 
lected.  not  for  artistrj’-  or  subtlety  alone,  but 
because  many  are  classics,  and  nearly  all  are 
downri.ght  hilarious.  .  .  .  [The  editors]  let  the 
fine  selection  speak  for  itself.  .  .  .  The  ar¬ 
rangement  within  each  section  is  not  chrono¬ 
logical,  but  as  the  editors  phrase  it.  ‘more  or 
®?®',  alphabetical  by  artist.  This  arrangement 
might  be  considered  a  flaw  in  the  book’s  value 
as  a  historical  presentation,  but  it  adds  tre¬ 
mendously  to  its  value  as  entertainment.  It  Is 
primari  y  as  entertainment  that  one  feels  the 
book  should  be  highly  recommended  for  li¬ 
braries.”  Aileen  Propes 

Library  J  92:998  Mr  1  ’67  190w 


COLE,  WILLIAM,  comp.  D.  H.  Lawrence: 
poems  selected  for  young  people.  See  Law- 


WILLIAM,  comp.  Poems  of  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
bert.  See  Gilbert,  W.  S. 


CClE>  william,  ed.  The  sea.  ships  and 
sailors:  pwrns,  songs  and  shanties;  with  draw- 
St'Ts  Viktog^^"  Jacques.  236p  $4.95:  lib  bdg 

821.08  Sea  poetry.  English  poetry — Collec- 
American  poetry— Collections.  Sea 
rr,!?  ..  .  67-24856 

SBiGctions  in  this  anthology  “are  Rrouned 
under  such  headings  as  ‘Storms,  Wrecks  and 
D^asters,’  ‘The  Sillies,’  or  ‘The  mS  of  thS 
bea.  .  .  .  The  poets  range  from  Shakespeare 
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and  Coleridge  to  Updike  [and  anonymous  pieces 
are  included].”  {Sat  It)  Index  of  authors.  Index 
of  titles. 

Best  Sell  27:360  D  1  ’67  80w 

“The  drawings  .  .  .  are  tangy  and  appropriate: 
the  paper,  the  type-face,  jacket  all  in  excellent 
taste.  To  be  sure,  the  subject.  m,a,tter  is  con¬ 
fining,  and  you  may  want  to  dip  into  it  rather 
than  swim  all  the  way.  Nevertheless,  a  jolly 
assemblage.”  Eve  Merriam  ,  .  , 

Book  World  pt  2,  p26  (children  s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  Reed  Whittemore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p3S  N  6  ’67 
20w 

“Here’s  an  entirely  enjoyable  briny  anthology 
for  the  poetry  lover,  illustrated  with  precise 
and  delicate  line  drawings  in  black  and  white. 
.  .  .  The  material  is  varied  in  mood  and  form; 
some  of  the  selections  are  durable  classics, 
others  sheer  extravaganza,  still  others  delectable 
nonsense.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:48  N  11  ’67  90w 


COLE,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM.  The  restless  quest 
of  modern  man.  IlOp  $3.o0  Oxford 

233  Christianity.  Man  (Theology)  66-22260 
The  author  is  “concerned  with  the  break¬ 
down  of  traditional  faith — both  faith  in  man 
and  faith  in  God — that  marks  so  much  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  .  .  .  [He  argues]  for  the  values 
of  religion  and  for  the  Christian  church  as  ’a 
community  of  reconciliation,’  where  ’a  New 
Age  is  prayed  and  hoped  for’  and  ’an  encounter 
with  Ultimate  Reality’  is  the  goal.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  aimed  at  the  college  student, 
but  only  the  less  sophisticated,  will  be  happy 
with  usual  quotations  from  EUot  and  Auden, 
the  usual  citations  of  modern  art  and  psy¬ 
choanalysis  as  indicative  of  our  spiritual  illness. 
Cole  (president  of  Lake  Forest  College)  eme^rges 
somehow  more  syncretistic  and  more  Chris¬ 
tocentric  than  Tillich,  and  much  more  cmtin'us- 
tic  about  the  mission  and  future  of  the  church. 
Choice  4:542  J1  ’6'7  90w 
Reviewed  bv  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  30  ’66  lOOw 


COLEBROOK.  JOAN.  The  cross  of  lassitude: 
portraits  of  five  delinquents.  340p  $5.95  Knopf 
364.36  Juvenile  delinquency.  Reformatories. 
Prisons— U.S.  67-11120 

This  book  “follows  the  interwoven  lives  of 
five  young  girls  already  damaged  and  mutilated 
by  life,  as  they  are  ‘punished’  by  the  restrictive 
laws  of  their  society  and  as  they  are  reformed 
bv  experiences  within  prison  walls  that  clamp 
them  ever  more  tightly  to  the  life  on  the 
streets.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


COLEMAN,  JAMES  S.  Medical  innovati^:  a 
diffusion  study  [by]  James  S.  Coleman,  Ehhu 
Ratz  land]  Herbert  Menzel  [report  ot  a 
^udy  cfflcted  at  the  Bur  of  applied  social 
res.  Columbia  uniy]  foreword 
Precker.  246p  $6.50;  pa  82.95  Bobbs 

610  Medicine — Practice.  Medical  technolo^. 
Drugs  bb-2baub 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  innovating  process  in 
the  adoption  of  a  specific  drug  by  physicians 
in  an  esSblished  and  well  integrated  com¬ 
munity.  The  authors  trace  the  adoption  process 
from  the  stage  of  awareness,  generally  at¬ 
tained  via  pharmaceutical  literatui^ 
men,  to  the  decision  making  process,  followed 
by  adoption.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Mrs.  Colebrook  throws  a  probing  light  on 
the  seams  and  gaps  in  tlm  social  fabric  of 
these  United  States.  .  .  .  This  .book. is  many 
things — an  eloquent  casebook  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  a  sociological  examination  of  a  sub¬ 
culture,  a  handbook  on  prostitution  and  lesbian¬ 
ism,  a  primer  on  poverty,  a  manual  on  the 
don’ts  of  race  relations,  a  memorandum  on  the 
lassitude  that  is  overtaking  men  in  America, 
and  perhaps,  above  all  ,a  tract  on  morality. 
Anyone  who  has  read  Mrs.  Colebrook  s  articles 
in  The  New  Republic  and  the  New. Yorker  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  gr^t  insight  and 
eloquence  of  this  book.’*  A.  L.  Fessler 
Library  J  92:3052  S  15  ’67  240w 
“Written  by  a  former  social  worker  and 
officer  in  women’s  prisons,  the  book  is  con¬ 
structed  in  novelistic  form.  But  it  does  not 
read  as  if  it  were  rolled  off  a  spool  of  tape 
and  spliced  together  in  chapters.  It  creates  the 
feeling  that  its  sorry  account  of  delinquency  is 
related  from  inside  out.  .  .  .  M  hat  disUnguishes 
[this  book]  from  other  recent  studies  is  its 
literai’y  style,  which  is  at  tunes  lyrical,  though 
not  always  in  the  service  of  the  stones  of 
these  delinquents.  The  sympathetic  attitude  of 
the  author  frequently  exceeds  sentim^t  and 
becomes  too  moody  and  pretentious.  Yet  the 
author’s  experience  as  a  novelist  .  .  .  has 

trained  her  to  form  characters  the  reader  recog- 
ffiies  as  all  too  real.  What  to  do  about  her 
•subject  Mrs.  Colebrook  leaves  to  others.  Her¬ 
bert  Mitgang  ^  ^  29  .gy  750.5^ 


“The  most  important  part  of  the  book  from 
the  perspective  of  the  sociologist  concerns  the 
hypothesis  that  two  forms  of  diffusion-adoption 
n I'e  taking  place  .  .  [But]  the  authors  inter¬ 
pretation  is  brought  into 

their  own  data.  .  .  .  Viewing,  the  book  from  a 
broader  perspective  is  also  disappomtmg.  .  .  . 
[It]  appears  to  be  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion — dear  to  the  coffers  of  the  pharmaceutical 
concerns — that  the  more  quickly  a  doctw  uses 
a  new  drug  the  better.  ...  Methodologically, 
the  study  raises  many  questions.  If  one  is.  to 
study  the  time  at  which  a  .new  drug  is  .first 
tried  (which  is  a  discrete,  single  event),  is  it 
appropriate  to  sample  only  10  percent,  of  the 
days  in  which  prescriptions  rnay  be  filled  for 
the  drug?  ...  In  balance,  I  should  make  clear 
that  this  monograph  is  far  better  tlmn  averag^ 
Jt  contains  valuable  data,  many  good  ideas,  and 
sophisticated  methods.  Unlike  most  studies  .in 
social  science,  the  authors  measure  their  major 
variable  with  behavioral  rather  than  attitumnal 
data,  and  these  come  from  records  rather  than 
from  retrospective  reports.  David  Mechanic 
Am  Soc  R  32:644  Ag  ’67  1950w 

“Empirical  methods  revealed  the  importance 
of  the  physicians’  social  relationships  to  the  in¬ 
novating  process.  In  fact,  the  number  of  physi¬ 
cians  adopting  the  new  drug  each  month  of  the 
study  was  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
v.'ho  had  adopted  the  drug  each  previous  month. 
Other  sociological  and  psychological  factors  and 
variables  were  involved,  of  course,  aiM  these 
were  also  subjected  to  validation  techniques. 
■■I’his  study  should  receive  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  some  controversy.  Excellent 
for  a  classroom  discussion  on  social  rese^ch, 
medical  sociology,  or  social  psychology.  Well 
supported  by  tables  and  figures.  .  .  .  Seven  ap- 

pendices.”^^.^^  4:718  S  ’67  160w 


COLES,  ROBERT.  Children  of  crisis:  a  study 
of  courage  and  fear.  401p  col  11  $8.50  Little 
301.45  Race  problems.  Social  psycholo^. 
Child  study  67-14450 

The  author  “is  a  research  psychiatrist  from 
Harvard.  Since  1958  he  followed  the  persons 
Involved  in  desegregation,  both  Negro  and  wmtA 
He  elicited  hundreds  of  intimate  histones  which 
he  relates  to  the  public  events  of  the  desegre¬ 
gation  campign.  Working  in  towns  and  rural 
areas,  he  studied  those  involved  in  carnpaigns 
to  desegregate  schools,  .  .  .  the.  white  students 
who  went  South,  the  Negro  pickets  of  stores 
and  restaurants.  .  .  .  With  small  children  his 
interviews  were  aided  by  asking  them  to  make 
drawings  of  persons  in  their  daily  lives.  (Book 
Week)  More  than  twenty  incidents  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Some  of  the  material  h^e  previously 
appeared  in  such  publications  as  The  Arnencan 
Scholar,  The  Atlantic,  Tale  Review  and  Dae¬ 
dalus  (Journal  of  the  American  Academy  or 
Arts  and  Sciences).  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:129  Je  67  600w 

“[This]  is  an  inside  view  of  culture.  .  .  .  'The 
result  is  extraordinary:  one  sees  and  feels  the 
dreadful,  wonderful,  disorderly  process .  as  it 
was  emotionally  experienced  by  participants: 
and  not  just  from  one  side,  .but  from  both 
sides.  .  .  .  There  are  two  objections  which  may 
be  stated  even  to  such  a  superb  book.  The 
author  does  not  truly  understand  the  relation 
of  social  class  to  the  color-caste  system  and 
this  leads  to  some  blurring  and.  confusion 
in  the  study.  There  is  also  one  teclmica.1  matter. 
Dr  Coles  did  not  seem  to  find  his  interview 
data  on  character  structure  fitting  very  well 
into  social  histories.  ...  A  skilled  analyst, 
without  his  special  situation,  has  only  a  modest 
advantage  over  any  other  sensitive  Interviewer. 
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COLES,  ROBERT — Continued 
.  .  .  Excepted  from  this  stricture,  of  course, 
are  Dr.  Coles’  Inferences  from  children’s  draw¬ 
ings.”  John  Dollard 

Book  Week  p3  My  21  ’67  1350w 
Choice  4:1139  D  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  29  ’67 
lOSOw 


“There  is  no  conscious  effort  to  disguise  the 
complexity  of  the  issue,  and  no  pretense  that 
psychiatric  examination  is  the  sufficient  or  even 
the  most  nearly  sufficient  method  of  its  solu¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  what  emerges  from  the 
book  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  psychiatric  mode. 
.  _.  .  One  wonders,  finally,  if  psychiatry  can  fur¬ 
nish  even  the  vocabulary  in  which  to  express  its 
own  limitations.  .  .  .  Still,  in  the  discussion  of 
such  unchartered  lives,  a  professional  or  clinical 
terminology  might  have  had  the  advantage  of 
precision.^  In  its  absence  here,  a  certain  bland¬ 
ness  of  diction,  an  ethical  simplism,  become  ap¬ 
parent.  .  .  .  Dr.  Coles  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  such  paired  abstractions  [as]  ‘promise  and 
power,’  'risks  and  burdens,’  .  .  .  ‘idealism  and 
fanaticism.’  [This  is]  the  habit  of  diagnosis,  the 
shorthand  of  neurotic  symptoms  radher  than  the 
fought-for  wording  of  full  experience.”  Mary 
Ellmann 

Commentary  44:91  N  ’67  1200w 
is  not  just  another  book  about  the 
South  by  a  northerner,  nor  is  it  Just  another 
civil-rights  book.  Dr.  Coles  has  written  a  warm¬ 
ly  informal,  highly  individualistic  report  devoid 
of  social-work  jargon  and  easy  answ^ers.  it  is 
hopeful  in  a  manner  that  the  often  doctrinaire 
works  of  social  workers  and  civil  rights  workers 
seldom  are.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:1841  My  1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Belenky 

Nation  205:188  S  4  ’67  950w 


Reviewed  liy  E.  Z.  Eriedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  S  28  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Walker  Percy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Je  26  ’67  900w 
Newsweek  69:96  Je  12  ’67  700w 

T,  Children  of  Crisis  are  as  alive 

with  vital  human  characters  as  a  novel.  Coles 
has  made  full  use  of  his  tapes  and  permitted 
many  of  those  he  encountered  to  speak  with 
voices,  but  he  explains  initially  that 
materials  on  those 
’^°rk  distinctively 
different  from  that  of  Oscar  Lewis,  whose 
Sanchez  [BRD  1962]  and  La  Vida. 
IBKD  1966],  among  other  works,  are  largely 
continuous  taped  material.  .  .  . 
Coles  s  material  ^makes  a  far  more  inmiediate, 
impact.  .  .  When  one  closes 
Ithw]  book,  one  is  struck  again  by  the  wonder 
endurance,  and  flexibility. 
®  might  as  well  turn  to 

the  work  of  the  great  novelists.  ...  It  is  not 
ah,  however,  and  a  distinctive  light  has  been 
shed  on  our  recent  history.”  Maxine  Greene 
Sat  R  60:66  Je  17  ’67  1900w 
Time  90:64  D  29  ’67  210w 


Em;thly  paradise;  an  autobiography; 
drawn  from  her  life-time  writings  by  Robert 
Phelps:  tr.  by  Herma  Briffault.  Derek  Colt- 
man,  and  others.  505p  .$6.95  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  65-23837 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Laure  Riese 

Canadian  Forum  46:284  Mr  '67  SOOw 
Choice  3:1131  P  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  TUice  Mayhew 

Commonweal  86:452  J1  14  ’67  450w 


.and  the  impure-  tr.  bv 
Herma  Briffault:  with  an  introd.  by  Janet 
Flanner.  174p  $4.75  Farrar,  Straus 

.x,.  67-22433 

When  this  work  of  Colette’s  first  appeared  in 
Prance  m  1932,  it  carried  the  title  of  Ces 
Ilaisirs.  .  .  ,  and  the  pleasures  to  which  Colette 
those  ‘which  are  l^htly 
called  rihysical,’  meaning.  Miss  Planner  adds 
in  her  introduction,  ‘that  they  can  shake^tbl 
time  came  for  Colette’s  work  to 


AVAiao  says,  ic  was  CvOlPttp’<4 

desire  to  add  to  the  limited  treasury  of  truthful 
insights  into  love,  into  the  mysterils  of  love  in 


its  many  forms.  And  in  Ces  Plaisirs  .  .  .  she  used 
her  customary  semiflctional  fomiula  to  report 
on  the  behavior,  the  mores,,  reflexes,  instincts 
of  women,  especially  as  sentient,  desiring  crea¬ 
tures  drawn  to  similarities  and  even  to  sub¬ 
stitutes.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  27:226  S  15  ’67  500w 
“Janet  Planner  in  her  introduction  to  this 
new  edition  calls  it  ‘a  curious  volume,’  and  that 
i,s  about  SIS  accurate  a  denomination  of  it  as 
possible.  .  .  .  Sometimes  Colette  is  a  participant 
in  these  pure  and  impure  erotic  dramas,  but 
more  often  she  is  the  sentient  onlooker,  discreet 
and  sympathetic,  endowed  with  what  she  calls 
‘a  genuine  mental  hermaphroditism  which  bur¬ 
dens  certain  higlily  complex  human  beings’  .... 
[This]  is  a  coterie  book  and  although  Colette 
was  a  votary  of  the  cult  she  praises,  she  was 
an  initiate  of  so  many  more  comprehensible 
mysteries  that  one’s  View  of  her  is  called  into 
question:  if  she  really  did  regard  this  as  her 
most  important  work,  then  perhaps  one  has 
misread  all  her  woik.”  Jean  Stafford 
Book  World  p3  S  10  ’67  1300w 


“[The  title]  could  perhaps  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  less  pejoratively  as  The  Simple  and  the 
Complex.  ...  It  is  certainly  [Colette’s]  most 
characteristic  book,  bringing  together  in  an 
autobiographical  fashion  many  of  the  people 
and  types  of  people  that  were  to  serve  as  char¬ 
acters  in  her  stories  and  telling  about  their 
idiosyncracies,  particularly  their  sexual  differ¬ 
ences,  in  an  urbane,  kind,  and  dispassionate 
manner.  .  .  .  Large  portions  of  it  are  included 
in  Earthly  Paradise  [BRD  1966],  All  but  the 
smallest  public  libraries  and  all  college  li¬ 
braries  should  purchase  this  major  work  by 
one  of  the  most  important  Frencn  writers  of 
the  century.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:2756  Ag  ’67  130w 


“The  book  was  written  .  .  .  when  Colette  was 
in  her  late  fifties,  famous  and  happy.  .  .  .  The 
subject  of  her  book  is  sex,  particularly  the  sort 
‘that  dares  not  speak  its  name.’  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  form  the  book  is  unique  in  Colette’s 
writing,  being  neither  novel  nor  essay  but  some¬ 
thing  like  a  rambling  conversation  full  of  por¬ 
traits,  anecdotes,  and  parables — a  conversation 
so  real  that  one  can  almost  hear  that  deep, 
rich  voice  from  Burgundy.  She  often  reproduces 
other  talks — the  chats  she  has  had  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sex  with  some  silver-haired  Don  Juan, 
■with  a  bunch  of  young  queers,  or  with  an  old 
war  horse  of  the  theater.  .  .  .  On  the  nature  and 
mores  of  love  the  conversation  provides  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  documentation.  If  Colette  thought 
that  this  book  might  be  her  greatest,  it  was  for 
such  documentation  and  for  all  the  insights  it 
gives.  ...  I  doubt  if  she  realized  how  much  her 
eternal  verities  would  one  day  seem  enhanced 
by  their  time-marked  settings.”  Laurent  LeSage 
Sat  R  50:33  S  9  ’67  460w 


these  dry,  incisive,  moralistic  studies  of  the 
physical  life  are  too  analytic  and  coolly  ab- 
nornial  to  withstand  the  impression  of  many 
readers.  Their  collective  effect  is  different. 
Colette  amis  at  creating  a  sense  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  life  that  when  well  executed 
beconie  art  and  when  badly  done  become  im¬ 
moral  and  the  work  itself,  so  brilliantly  ob¬ 
served  and  so  finely  written,  is  a  statement  for 
this  morality  of  art  in  life.  The  book  is  not 
easy  to  read  or  accept,  but  it  docs  establish  her 
sense  of  the  pure  and  the  impure  of  life.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xlii  winter  ’68  130w 


coLit,  ROSALIE.  L.  Paradoxia  epidemica;  the 
renaissance  tradition  of  paradox.  653p  $12.50 
Princeton  univ.  press 

809  Literature,  Medieval— History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-10551 

•  a  “study  of  the  particular 

intellectual  tradition  of  paradox  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  whole  from 
the  ppint  of  view  of  the  perv-asiveness  of  that 
w-adition.  The  book  is  principally  concerned 
with  English  literature,  although  it  has  chapters 
on  Rabelais,  Petrarch  and  Pascal.  There  is 
consideration  of  Renaissance  sci- 
??ce  and  painting.  The  general  organization  is 
topify,!,  taking  up  the  categories  of  rhetorical. 

and  epistemological 

paradoxes.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

.occasional  tendency  towards  imprecise 
specific  offset  .by  chapters  of  ^rather 

Written  in  a  very  read- 
f^tiis]  IS  a  book  that  will  be  of  wide 
Renaissance  intellectual  history  and 
M  backgr9und  for  Renaissance  English  Metry 

MetapS.ysicaisJ^^^  poetry  of  Donne  and  the 
‘  Choice  4:528  JI  '67  180w 
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“The  rhetorical  paradox  is  assimilated  to  the 
logical  paradox  by  an  impossible  argument,  in¬ 
ducing  confusions  which  run  all  through  the 
book.  .  .  .  Miss  Colie  seems  to  believe  that 
paradox,  as  she  interprets  it,  does  cover  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  the  period.  Had  she  been 
more  precise  in  her  definitions  and  more  mod¬ 
erate  in  her  claims  she  might  have  made  a  good 
case  for  paradoxy  as  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  Renaissance  outlook,  but  -  she  wildly 
overdoes  it.  .  .  .  [The  study]  strains  to  include 
much  that  is  not  relevant,  and  omits  much 
that  would  have  been  relevant.  .  .  .  The  best 
parts  of  the  book  are  the  studies  of  the  English 
paradoxical  poets;  here  Miss  Colie’s  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  experience  as  a  stimulating  exponent 
of  English  literature  show  to  great  advantage.’ 
Frances  Tates 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:27  F  23  ’67  900w 


COLLIER,  BASIL.  The  Second  World  War: 
a  military  history;  from  Munich  to  Hiro¬ 
shima  [Eng  title:  A  short  history  of  the 
Second  World  War],  640p  maps  $8.95  Morrow 
940.64  World  War,  1939-1945  67-12984 

The  author  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
diplomatic  maneuvers  and  events  that  led  to 
World  War  II  and  then  proceeds  with  his  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  military  history  of  that  conflict. 
Bibliography.  Index, 


Reviev/ed  by  Louis  Morton 

J  Am  Hist  54:714  D  ’67  500w 
“To  cover  adequately  all  aspects  of  the  war 
— political,  economic  and  moral — would  test  the 
skills  of  the  most  incisive  analyst.  Although  the 
author,  formerly  an  offlcial  historian  to  the 
British  Cabinet  Office,  offers  no  novel  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  conflict,  he  does  present  to 
the  reader  a  reasonably  well-written  summary 
of  its  main  militarjr  campaigns,  .  .  .  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier  betrays  a  British  bias.  He  dwells  too  long 
on  the  oft-told  British  campaign  in  the  North 
African  desert,  really  a  minor  affair  alongside 
the  titanic  struggle  waged  on  the  Russian 
front  of  which  he  gives  little  more  than  the 
bare  outlines.  His  assessment  of  American 
strategy  on  the  Western  front  is  unsiun- 
pathetic.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  al¬ 
low  for  his  bias  as  a  counterweight  to  the 
patriotic  paeans  bestowed  upon  the  American 
contribution  by  commentators  in  this  county. 
This  book  is  recommended  as  primarily  suit¬ 
able  for  the  larger  public  libraries.”  E.  G. 

o  vYi  Q  yi 

Library  J  92:1926  My  15  ’67  SOOw 
“Mr  Collier  exhausts  himself  upon  the  day  to 
day  [events],  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
reflection  he  has  little  ori.ginal  to  say.  The 
performance  of  this  or  that  corps  in  some 
minor  engagement  in  the  desert  Is  .  given 
a  greater  prominence  than  a  discussion  of 
the  strategies  which  underlay  the  war,  the 
narrow  details  of  military  campaigns  more 
prominence  than  the  disaccord  between  the 
jXJlies.  He  is  very  much  a  Churchill  man.  The 
criticisms  made  in  Washington,  and  particular¬ 
ly  by  General  Marshall,  of  the  ineffective  and 
dilatory  nature  of  British  strategy,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  exhaust  its  forces  in  innumerable 
secondary  theatres  of  the  war,  is  not  effec¬ 
tively  discussed.”  Douglas  Gill 

New  Statesman  74:324  S  15  67  400w 

“Compression,  accuracy,  clarity  and  verve  are 
difficult  to  combine.  [Collier],  provides  all  of 
these  except  verve.  The  writing  lacks  vitality 
and  is  too  full  of  tautological  or  trite  phrases. 
Though  the  clashing  cymbals  of  battle  are  rare¬ 
ly  heard  in  these  pages,  the  book  fulfills  a 
need.  It  is,  to  the  best  of  this  reviewer’s 
knowledge,  the  first  dependable  and  generally 
accurate  account  of  all  major  military  phases 
of  World  War  II  to  be  published  in  one  vol¬ 
ume.”  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pe2  N  6  ’67  130w 
“This  is  a  concise  and  competent  survey.  .  ... 
[The  author]  is  weU  qualified  to  deal  [with  his 
subiect]  to  which  he  brings  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  the  Interplay  of  politics  and 
strategy.  .  .  .  The  course  of  the  .war  is  dealt 
with  dispassionately  and  the  main  events  in 
each  theatre  very  ably  summarized,  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Russian  front  being  sketched  with 
particular  clarity.  There  are  good,  reasons  for 
avoiding  detailed  accounts  of  operations  in  com¬ 
piling  a  concise  analysis  of  so  yast  and  ccmi- 
plex  a  subject  in  a  single  volume  and  the 
author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  preventing 
his  strategic  woods  from  being  obscured  by 
tactical  trees.  .  .  .  It  is  w^l  known  that  all 
alliances  include  a  built-in  difficulty  if  not  im¬ 
possibility,  of  arriving  at  anything  better  thSJi 
strategic  compromise.  .  .  .  This  short  history 


vividly  illustrates  the  problem,  which,  despite 
the  elaborate  staff  machinery  oiled  by  so  much 
good  will,  was  perennially  exasperating 
throughout  the  war.” 

TLS  p816  S  14  ’67  1300w 


COLLIER,  DAVID  S.,  ed.  Western  policy  and 
Eastern  Europe;  ed.  by  David  S.  Collier  and 
Kurt  Glaser  [based  on  papers  presented  at 
a  conf.  held  in  Chicago,  Mar.  25-28.  19.6o, 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for  for.  affairs, 
Chicago,  and  the  Studiengesellschaft  fur 
fragen  mittel-  und  osteuropaischw  partner- 
schaft  of  Wiesbaden] .  246p  $7.60  Regnery 
327  Europe,  Eastern— Politics.  Europ^n 
federation  66-16611 

A  collection  of  papers  in  which  “both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  contributors  discuss  such 
topics  as  Communist  unity  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  value  of  East-West  trade,  and  German  re¬ 
unification.”  (Nat  R) 

“[The  European  contributors],  are,  with  a 
single  exception  (a  French  writer),  German 
scholars  and  political  leaders.  This  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  German  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  the  point  of  view  represented  by  some 
who  are  expatriates  from  Eastern  European 
states,  does  tend  to  slant  the  niatenffi.  in 
specific  directions.  .  .  .  The  contributions  differ 
both  in  style  and  in  substance:  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  very  readable.  Its  audience  will  be 
the  student  and  teacher  professionally  Intere^ed 
in  Central  and  Eastern  European  affairs.  The 
book  constitutes  a  significant  addendum  to  the 
growing  number  of  books  on  European  affairs. 
Its  main  thrust  runs  counter  to  the  Imagina¬ 
tive  proposals  advanced,  among  others,  by 
Brzezinski  in  Alternative  to  Partition  [BRD 
1965].” 

Choice  4:909  O  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  P.  Davis 

Nat  R  18:1122  N  1  ’66  170w 


COLLIER,  JAMES  LINCOLN.  The  teddy  bear 
habit.  177p  U  $3.60;  lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 

67-964 

George  is  a  twelve-year- old  Greenwich  village 
boy,  who  feels  hampered  by  his  “square” 
father  and  a  childhod  attachment  to  a  teddy 
bear.  He  is  pursued  bj’’  Wiggsy,  a  jewel  thief, 
who  has  sewn  his  loot  into  the  bear.  “Ages  ten 
to  fourteen.”  (Book  Week) 


“With  his  pint-size  addiction  and  his  vast 
Weltschmerz,  George  is  a  choice  little  charac¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Collier’s  .  .  .  account  of  George’s  ad¬ 
ventures — which  become  suddenly  sensational 
and  violent — is  entertaining,  and  what  it  lacks 
In  psychology  it  makes  up  In  color.  And  the 
book  is  illustrated  with  cartoons  by  Lee  Lorenz 
that  are  pleasantly  hip.  The  trouble  is  that  all 
the  author’s  good  characterization,  excellent 
writing,  and  humor  are  put  to  the  service  of  a 
creaking,  lurid  plot  not  much  superior  to  thMe 
in  the  comic  hooks  Pop  produces,  or  the  TV 
programs  he  quite  properly  regards  as  catering 
to  mental  defectives.  Young  George  surely  de¬ 
served  something  cooler.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p31  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  36nw 

Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt  and  J.  C.  Thom- 
Library  J  92:1746  Ap  16  ’67  210w 


“If  you  think  a  book  about  a  teddy  bear  and 
a  kid  in  Greenwich  Village  is  apt  to  be  silly, 
you’ve  got  another  think  coming.  ‘The  Teddy 
Bear  Habit’  develops  into  a  heck  of  an  exciting 
story  with  a  combination  of  humor  and  sus¬ 
pense,  and  a  lack  of  fake  sentirnent.  mat  Is 
refreshing  to  And  in  a  children’s  book,  George 
tells  the  tale  himself,  with  just  the  right  kind 
of  low-key  artlessness.  The  urban  setting  makes 
It  all  the  more  interesting,  ...  A  modern  book 
for  modern  kids — and  let’s  have  more  of  ’em! 
Jerome  oj.  r  „oo  .^7  oonw 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:57  My  13  67  160w 


COLLINS,  JAMES.  The  emergence  of  philos¬ 
ophy  of  religion.  (St  Thomas  More  lectures, 
1963)  517p  $12.50  Yale  univ.  press 
200.1  Religion — Philosophy  67-13432 


“In  the  period  1730  to  1830,  Hume,  Kant,  and 
Hegel  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  modern 
philosophy  of  religion.  They  applied,  new  ways 
of  thinking  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  ethics,  faith,  cult,  and  symbol.  Prom 
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COLLINS,  JAMES — Continued 
an  analysis  of  their  viewpoints,  Professor  Col¬ 
lins  has  developed  an  original  synthesis,  which 
he  calls  ‘realistic  theism.’  It  seeks  to  facilitate 
the  openness  of  the  individual  to  the  creative 
presence  of  God.”  (Christian  Century) 


‘‘The  book  merits  wide  attention  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  careful  and  sensitive  use  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  articulating  the  major  emphases 
of  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegel  in  their  respective 
analyses  of  religion.  Collins  has  made  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  all  students  who  are 
searching  for  a  method  within  the  limits  of 
philosophical  procedure  to  answer  the  continu¬ 
ing  questions  associated  with  religion  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  pervasive  feature  of  modern  life  and 
as  a  reservoir  of  rich  tradition.  .  .  .  This  work 
is  neither  a  theology  nor  a  particular  philosophy 
of  religion:  it  is,  as  noted  above,  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  question  of  method  in  thinking 
critically  in  an  area  of  primary  human  con¬ 
cern.” 

Choice  4:991  N  ‘67  ISOw 
Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  '67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Duprd 

Commonweal  87:210  N  17  ‘67  650w 
‘‘This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  intellec¬ 
tual  history  and  to  theology;  it  will  be  useful 
in  many  libraries.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  92:1627  Ap  15  ’67  140w 


COLLINS,  WILKIE.  The  frozen  deep.  See  Bran- 
nan,  R.  L.  Under  the  management  of  Mr 
Charles  Dickens:  his  production  of  ‘‘The 
frozen  deep 


CO^LLINSON,  PATRICK.  The  Elizabethan 
Puritan  movement.  527p  .$10  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

942.05  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment— Tudors,  1485-1603.  Puritans.  Great 
Britain — Church  history  67-12298 

The  author’s  ‘‘main  concern  is  not  theology 
or  ideology  .  .  .  but  the  story  of  the  Elizabethan 
Puritan  movement  itself — its  leaders,  its  or¬ 
ganization  (both  political  and  religious),  its 
divisions  between  radical  Presbyterians  and 
moderate  but  godly  ministers  and  its  cam- 
paign  for  achieving;  further  reformation  in 
we  institutions,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  (Choice)  Index. 

‘‘Prom  Collinson’s  study  the  Elizabethan 
Puritan  movement  emerges  as  a  powerful  force, 
nurtured  by  the  Marian  exiles  and  popular 
animosity  towards  ‘popish’  remnants  in  the 
Church,  sustained  by  its  organization  which 
in  many  areas  was  a  church  within  the  Church, 
and  encouraged  by  the  support  of  politically 
powerful  gently  and  aristocrats.  Tet  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  Puritan  movement  never  succeeded  in  its 
mam  objective  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
Puritans'  tallure  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
idrence.  _.  .  .  Little  likelihood  now  existed  of 
ptabhshing  a  broadly  based,  national  Protes¬ 
tant  church  which  included  much  of  the  grow- 
ing_  body  of  religious  opinion  and  expression  as¬ 
sociated  with  Puritanism.  'That  the  creation 
or  .such  a  church  was  a  choice  open  to  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Anglicanism  is  the  principal  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  fi'om  ColJlnson’s  masterly  work.  A 
must  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1034  N  ’67  180w 
‘‘Dr  Collinson’s  book  is  of  considerable  im- 
P°rtance.  •  •  In  (hisl  ylew.  the  puritan  move- 
i,“\,®^^^®''^‘^.,.®®ritained  a  dynamic  potential 
wnich,  because  it  was  suppressed,  became  rev¬ 
olutionary.  .  .  He  works  out  the  actual  organ!, 
sation  of  the  movement  [in  great  detain.  His 
book  contains  the  best  recent  account  of  that 
energetic  organiser  John  Field  and  of  the  ac- 
®  Martin  Marprelate  Press.  Most 
important  of  all,  he  traces  the  strong  local 
connections  b^ween  the  growth  of  puritan 
opinion  and  the  support  of  sections  of  the 
country  gentry  and  the  great  landowners.  . 

It  IS  no  good  for  anyone  to  attempt  this  book 
without  spnm  background  knowledge  of  the 
period,  but  Dr  Collinson  has  a  quality,  rather 
rare  in  ecclesiastical  historians,  of  humor.  The 
erudition  i^ud  detail  of  his  work  are  enlivened 
by  wit  and  irony,  which  does  much  to  lighten 
a  somewhat  academic  study.” 

Economist  223:920  My  27  ‘67  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  MacDonald 

New  Eng  Q  40:620  D  ’67  750w 
‘‘Despite  some  excellent  studies  of  the 
ideology  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism,  no  detailed 
examination  of  the  movement  as  a  political 


force  has  existed  until  this  publication  of  Dr 
Collinson’s  masterly  study.  What  h©  dues  is  to 
confirm  the  growing  impression  that  the  older 
interpretation  of  the  English  Reformation  as  an 
act  of  state  is  largely  misguided,  a  product  of 
the  congenital  myopia  of  administrative  hist¬ 
orians.  .  .  .  [He]  perhaps  exaggerates  the  con¬ 
spiratorial  nature  of  the  Presbyterian  under¬ 
ground  organised  by  John  Field,  and  may  be 
a  little  too  intrigued  by  parallels  ‘with  20th- 
century  communist  cells,  but  he  tells_  a  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  plausible,  study  of  the_  rise  of  a 
revolutionary  movement  and  its  ultirnate  de¬ 
struction  through  forceful  police  action  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Archbishop  Whitgift.”  Lawrence  Stone 
New  Statesman  73:911  Je  30  67  500w 
Reviewed- by  J.  P.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:27  Ja  4  ’68  950w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

R  fin-2.fi  .Te  24  ’67  28nw 


COLMAN,  HILA.  Bride  at  eighteen.  185p  $3.50 

66-6364 


Kate  Minton  drops  out  of  college  in  her  so¬ 
phomore  year  to  marry  a  young  law  student, 
Mike  Gordon,  who  is  “energetically  committed 
to  civil  rights,  the  peace  movement,  and  reform 
politics.  She  quite  conventionally  believes  that 
marriage  will  be  all  love  and  roses.  They  begin 
their  life  together  in  a  Lower  East  Side  railroad 
flat  and  Kate  takes  a  dreary  office  job  that 
will  support  them  both,  but  she  soon  discovers 
that  she  is  losing  Mike  to  his  old  loves,  the  club 
house  and  all-night  talk  sessions.  .  .  .  [Tante 
Sara]  comes  to  the  rescue  .  .  .  [by  advising 
Kate]  that  ‘every  woman  has  to  have  some¬ 
thing,  a  little  comer  of  her  own.’  ”  (Book 
World)  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:293  N  1  ’66  90w  [TAJ 
Reviewed  by  Delrdre  Wulf 

Book  Week  pl2  O  23  ’66  300w  [YA] 
“[The  couple  are]  wholly  credible.  ...  So 
are  their  difficulties  of  adjustment.  And  their 
temporary  separation.  Most  impressive  of  all, 
when  they  start  over  the  second  time,  one  can 
really  believe  that  the  marriage  may  work. 
Parents  and  guidance  counselors  can  talk  for 
hours  about  the  importance  of  finishing  college 
and  the  hazards  of  early  marriage  without 
achieving  so  effective  a  picture.  .  .  .  Books 
like  this:  can  help  children  .  .  .  recognize  their 
own  problems  with  honesty,  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  and  compassion.”  P.  M.  Dal  try 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  N  3  ’66 
340w  [YA] 

“The  fact  that  the  author  eschews  a  holier- 
than-thou  condemnation  of  early  marriage  and, 
instead,  presents  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  pitfalls 
of  such  a  course  puts  her  work  a  notch  above 
the  general  run  of  teen-age  romances.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  emotional  impact  of  the  story 
runs  somewhat  behind  its  intellectual  ap¬ 
peal.  but  the  subject  matter  will  attract  a 
sizeable  audience,  nonetheless.”  N.  E.  Paige 
Library  J  92:341  Ja  15  '67  150w 


COLMAN,  HILA. 

Morrow 


Car-crazy  girl.  159p  $3.50 


67-19244 

‘"The  red  car  Dina  receives  from  her  parents 
on  her  seventeenth  birthday  becomes  a  symbol 
of  semrity  and  escape  and  a  catalyst  for  matur¬ 
ity.  Expelled  for  not  conforming  to  school  dress 
regulations,  resenting  her  weak-willed  parents' 
oI  understanding,  and  rejecting  her  boy 
mend  for  his  refusal  to  join  in  the  rebellion, 
Dina  moves  toward  disaster.  After  having  a 
graduation  party.  Dina  loses 
passenger  is  killed. 
Although  her  father  and  his  lawyer  urge  her 
not  to  reveal  that  she  had  been  drinking.  Dina’s 
sense  of  honesty  comes  to  the  fore  and  she  is 
sentenced  to  three  months  in  prison.  .  .  . 
Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 

c  Colman  knowS  her  teen-agers  and  this 

SS’SS.afe'S'"'’*  »  0™ 

Best  Sell  27:262  O  1  ’67  70w  [YA] 

deals  squarely  with  several  Is- 
=  ^,=1  teens— cars,  alcohol,  authoritv 

—and  in  general  does  so  successfullv.  But  the 
depths  it  plumbs  in  some  areas  can  never  fully 

Wippi  ST  £§ 

indictment  of  hypocrisy,  a  skillfully  Imn^ed 
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portrait  of  what  can  and  does  happen  when 
communication  breaks  dowm  conpleply  between 
parent  and  child.  But  the  rebelliousness  she 
portrays  is  too  superficial  at  times  to  be  satis¬ 
fying.  and  relationships  are  often  equally  shal¬ 
low^  Too  bad,  because  there’s  potential  here 
for 'a  first-rate  novel,”  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  ^  d7 
220w  [YAl 

“Many  of  the  current  _  aspects  of  the  teen¬ 
age  v/orld  are  included  in  this  composite,  bat 
characters  and  situations  fail  to  come  _  to  life 
nor  will  they  convince  young  readers.  Julia 

Losinski  j  ,j2;3S61  O  15  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  24  67  2iJ0W 

[YAl 


COLODNY,  ROBERT  G.,  ed.  .Mind  and  cosmos: 
essays  in  contemporary  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy  [by]  Herbert  A.  Simon  [and  others]. 
362p  $8  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  press 

501  Science — Philosophy  66-16762 

“The  Center  for  Philosophy  of  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  has  now  released  its 
third  volume  of  essays  by  .  %  ,•  TPhiloscm^rs 
and  scientists.  In  Part  I,  Mind,  H.  A.  Simon 
discusses  computers  and  the  psycholo^ 
entific  discovery,  D.  Shapere  challenges  r^^t 
interpretations  of  scientific  change,  S.  Brom- 
berger  concentrates  on  the  logic  of 
and*^  C  G  Hempel  writes  on  some  problems  m 
induction.  W.  C.  Salmon’s  remarks  on  scientif¬ 
ic  inference  and  two  essays  by  J.  T.  Clark  con 
elude  the  first  part.  ‘Cosmos,  the  .  .  .theme  of 
the  second  portion  [contains]  .  .  .1.  <jOia.s 
examination  of  time  and  large-scale 
processes  and  H.  Margenau  s  analysis  of  e 
philosophical  legacy  of  quantum  -^^^eo^. 
(^Library  J)  Index  of  names.  Index  of  topics. 

“Nearly  all  of  the  essays  include  at  least 
qdGQuat©  references  to  standard  literature.  .  .  • 
On  ^the  whole,  the  esssays  published  here  will 
stand  as  contributions  to  the  growing  edge  of 
the  philosophy  of  science.  1°  .he  placed  along 
side  the  earlier  volumes  in  this  series.  .  ..  .  as 
I  consequence  they  will  find  their  primary 
audience  among  ^aduate 

fessional  philosophers  rathei  than  under 
graduate.^”^.^^  4:433  Je  ’67  140w 

“Recommended  to  philosophy  an<i  science 
collections  of  large  public  and  academic  li 
braries.”  George  Basalia^^  N  1  ’66  130w 


COLTON,  JOEL.  L,6on  Blum;  humanist  in  poli¬ 
tics.  512p  pi  $10  Knopf 
B  or  92  Blum.  Ldon  66-isib4 

For  descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  bv  S.  "W.  Halperin 

Am  Hist  R  72:604  Ja  ’67  330w 

Reviewed  by  H-  W.  Ehrmann  onriw 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:495  Je  67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Annie  Kriegel  9rf;nw 

Commentary  44.108  N  67  ^sooUw 

I?.©view6d  by  Gordon  "W^rigrbt 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:282  Je  67  450w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxx  winter  *67  260w 


POLUMBIA  essays  in  international  affairs;  the 
Dean’s  papers,  1965;  by  students  9^ 
Faculty  of  int  affairs,  Colunibia  univ;  ed. 
by  Andrew  W.  Cordier.  327p  $7.95  Columbia 
univ  press 

327  International  relations  (66-14078) 

“A  collection  of  essays  written  by  graduate 
students  of  Columbia’s  School  of  International 

'^^'^Thl  subject^  mngf  from  toe^P?ob- 

Sin^  "g"" 

and  the  Slovaks  before  World  War  t,  to  Boli- 
var’s  program  for  elementary  education. 
(Choice)  _ 

“As  a  book  [this  collection]  suffers  from  a 
number  of  drawbacks,  the  serious  of 

which  is  its  scope.  Because  these  essays  are 
based  on  narrow  and  divergent  themes  the 
work  l^Siks  internal  coherence  .  .^though 
the  essays  are  generally  well  written,  fresh 


insights  are  rare  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
of  fimited  utility  .for  most 
hoped  that  the  editors  will  coirect  these  ue 
fects  in  the  future.’’ 

Choice  3:1078  Ja  ’67  120w 
“Although  I  am  ignorant  of  all  of  the  four- 

rSce  on  authority.  But  it 

The  Dean’s  Papers  have  the  old  advantage 
bf  buhmittfng  Apprentice  scholarship  to  public 
scrutiny.’’  C^.W.Joms  ^ 


rni  UMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Seminar  on  tech¬ 
nology  and  social  change.  Techno^gical  in¬ 
novation  and  society:  ed.  by  ^Xi^ia  unit? 
Aaron  W.  Warner.  214p  $6  Columbia  umv. 

press 

301.2  Technology  and  civilization.  Technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  .  bb-i»34z 

Thid  id  “the  third  in  a  series  growing 
th?  Columbia  Seminar  on  Techn^ogy  f 

^Ad  "tie’  Frn'^A^f  oflnnn^-ation:’  Silts  of  four 

KfoAisl7  "nKk^o^^ociif  Al|ige 

r-nd  nroaress  occurring  piecemeal  as  problems 
Ar"e^  Xnfefluf  by  cr%t%e  thinkers  usm|  ra¬ 
tional  techniques.  [In]  Bart  II,  The  bocim 
Tmnact  of  Technological  Change,  .  .  .  LPap^s 
cnl  nutrition,  sociology,  and ,  economics 
Phasize  the  gap  between  Ap- 

i<  asible  and  culturally  possible.  (Ctmice)  ap 
nbnded  is  a  list  of  participants  in  the  1964-6b 
^brninar  Previous  books  in  the  series  are  Bech 
Sl^  and  sS  Change^  (BRD  1965)  and  the 
Impact  of  Science  on  Technology  (1965). 

Choice  4:718  S  ’67  150w 
“The  uaners  written  by  the  assembled  experts 
throw  inm  shaJ^  focus  the  Problem  of  predict- 
inp-  the  imnact  of  any  given  technological  in 

?h°AlHlielt1m 'res’lAl’cl® 

F  melrthlt  kSthA^^cInAmiPnlinel  ™in|. 
For  graduate  economics  collections  H. 

Camenson.^^^^^  j  91:1886  Ap  1  ’66  210w 


COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER.  Across  the  ocean 
sea.  See  Sanderlin,  G.,  ed. 


roMAV  JOAN.  Ben-Gurlon  and  the  birth  of 
Israel  ’  (World  landmark  bk)  178p  11  lib  bdg 
$2.50  Random  house 

956  94  Ben-Gurion,  David — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Israel— History— Juvenile  ^^^^o^ature^^^^ 

n  biography  of  Ben-Gurion  as  "^ell  as 
a  hTstoi7Af  thi  Stite  of  Israel.  Mrs..  Cpmay 
attempts  to  place  her  subjects  m,  Wstorical  and 
Aolffl  pelsp.ective.  .  [Chronology.  Index.] 
Grades  six  to  nine.  (Library  J' 

Reviewed  hy  Henrietta  Buckinaster 

Keviewea^oy|^^  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
“[This]  is  not  only  a  factual  and  interesting 

overview  of  the  .beleaguered  land  hut  al^  a 
warm,  sympathetic  portmit  of  a  dedicated  man. 
Profusely  .illustrated.  M.  G- 

Library  J  92;1746  Ap  15  67  dUw 

“iThe  author],  wife  of  Ambassador  Michael 
Comay  retiring  Permanent  Delegate  of  I^ael 
td°  the'  United  Nations,  pays  a  lively 
to  an  old  friend.  .  .  .  This  story  is  well  told  In 
a  simple.^movlnK^style.^  ^^72®®  My  7  ’67 
210W  [YAl 


COMFORT,  ALEX.  The  nature  of  human  na¬ 
ture  [Eng  title:  Nature  and  numan  nature]. 
222p  $5  Harper  .  . 

572  Man.  Anthropology. 

A  medical  biologist  “views  modern .  man  m 
a  creature  programmed  by  ®®9Z 

sciousness.  [He  discusses]  parallels  with  man  8 
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COMFORT,  ALEX — Continued 
ancestors:  the  playfulness  of  animals,  the  quest 
for  dominance  (as  seen  In  baboon  troops),  and 
animal  sexuality  (which  has  become  human  ‘so¬ 
ciality  ).  The  author  does  not  confine  his  dis¬ 
cussion  to  man's  psychological  or  chemical 
processes.  He  surveys  man’s  sociological  and 
cultural  development  and  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  modern  man,  especially  population 
pressure,  our  physical  environment  and  our 
love  of  youth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


er  s  note)  Appendixes  analyze  the  statistical 
methods  used  to  study  the  labor  vote  in  Ham¬ 
burg  and  provide  a  statistical  supplement.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


[Dr.  Comfort]  sees  the  deep-seated  irratJon- 
ality  of  man  as  a  permanent  threat  to  humanity. 
His  book  is  not  one  of  lamentations,  but  a 
mess^e  of  lucid  optimism  and  intelligent  good 
will.  Even  a  well-informed  reader  will  learn  a 
S'pat.  deal  from  his  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  biology,  psychology  and  cultural  anthro¬ 
pology  as  they  converge  to  direct  man  along 
his  uncertain  path.  A  truly  civUized  book  for 
sensitive  readers.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:3429  O  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Soiotaroff 

New  Repub  157:22  O  14  ;67  2200w 
‘‘[Comfort]  is  a  poet-novelist-physiologist 
who  IS  head  of  the  Medical  Research  Council 
Group  on  Ageing  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  His  new  book  ‘covers  every  aspect  of  Man 
Irorn  his  chemical  composition  to  his  social  be¬ 
haviour  and  his  mental  processes.’  ...  I  can’t 
help  feeling  that  if  he  had  left  out  the  sociology 
he  would  have  given  us  a  better  book.  But  it% 
an  impressive  job.  ...  It  presumes  an  intelli¬ 
gent  general  reader  who  can  put  up  with  a 
rough  ride.  .  .  .  Dr  Comfort  underplays  [the 
question  of  why  man  evolved  a  speech-maliing 
capacity],  and  perhaps  overplays  tbe  signifi- 
cance  of  .  .  _.  the  development  of  Oedipal  drives 
mid  the  universality  of  the  Incest  taboo.  All 
the  same,  wide  reading  and  a  singular  generos¬ 
ity  of  personal  viewpoint  make  him  an  attrac¬ 
tive  guide  to  a  fascinating  field  of  speculation.” 
F;dmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  72:834  D  2  ’66  860w 

i.3  profoundly  hnportant. 
?rovoc^ive,  learned,  wise,  it  tears  away  pre¬ 
tense.  He  forces  us  to  see  ourselves  for  what 
we  are — ^mammals,  the  result  of  complex  evolu- 
tionajiy  forces  whose  work  is  far  from  ended. 

•  ,  intellect,  expressed  in  science  and  machines 

ThVsi  *i°*  human  existence, 

t  welcomed,  rather  than  feared. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Comfort  sees  nothing  ludicrous  or 
t®riifying  in  the  possibility  of  computerbased 
government.  Yet  he  is_  too  wise  not  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  passionate  side  of  human  nature.  .  . 

which  makes  one  look  hard 
and  deep  mtp  the  nature  of  man,  was  not  en- 
cquiaging-7-at  least  not  for  me.  Dr.  Comfort’s 
wsdonp  his  rationality,  his  remedies  are  wholly 
admirable’  but  ,  .  ,  against  the  sordid  and  ma¬ 
cabre  panorama  of  the  history  of  human  society 
how  slender  become  Dr.  Comfort’s  hopes,  how 
teimoi^^^the  thread  of  rationality  and  intellect.” 

Sat  R  60:39  S  30  ’67  700w 
‘‘What  [Dr.  Comfort]  has  to  say  about  the 
emergence  of  homo  sapiens  ...  is  in  line'^wlth 
current  thought  on  this  subject.  He  is  iS^ri 
accepting  Prebd’s  own  estimate 
i°n  n®  having  achieved  a  revolution  akin 

to  that  of  Copernicus  or  Darwin.  .  .  .  When  he 
problems  of  aging  he  writes  with 
all  the  authority  of  his  special  study  of  this  ^ib- 
not  only  the  old  for  whose  prob¬ 
lems  a  solution  is  needed.  One  of  Dr  Comfort’s 
chapters  is  on  man  as  h?s  own 

TLS  p31  Ja  12  ’67  700w 


COMFORT,  JANE  LEVfNGTON.  See  Annixter, 


COMFORTh  RICHARD^  A.  Revolutionary  Ham- 

nubfii!  ^226^  .early  Weimar  re¬ 

public.  2260  $6  Stanford  univ.  press 

320.943  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany.  Hamburg.  Germany — Poli- 
tics  and  government  66-15297 

‘"This  study  attempts  to  unravel  the  tane-le 
of  issues  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
1?-^  Weimar  politics  by  examining 

from  late  1918  to  the 
the  period  of  ‘recovery’  in  1924  ” 
Among  the  major  topics  covered  are 
£ie  Revolution  of  1918-19.  the  Council  Move? 
ment,  the  Kapp  Putsch,  the  crisis  of  1923  the 
German  Communist  Party,  and  the  role  of  the 
trade  unions  in  the  politics  of  labor.”  (Publish¬ 


ihe  author  makes  imaginative  use  of  data 
sources  and.  presents  a  fascinating  brief  account 
of  the  political  socialization  (although  he  does 
not  use  this  term)  of  some  communist  officials, 
based  on  court  trial  records  of  these  leaders. 

■  ■  would  have  been  greatly  strength- 

enecl  had  the  author  been  more  analytical  and 
less  descriptive  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
•  if  •  without  saying  that  the  book 

would  have  been  more  valuable  had  it  treated 
the  entire  Weimar  period.  In  general,  the  book  is 
intormative  case  study  and  a  welcome  con- 
t^bution  to  the  politics  of  the  German  left.” 
W.  E.  Wright 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:1144  D  ’67  850w 
.“Professor  Comfort’  [has]  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  study  of  the  German  labor 
movement.  .  Nevertheless,  a  thorough  anal¬ 
ysis  aiid  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  local  per¬ 
sonalties  and  of  specific  local  issues  could 
provide  us  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  revolutionary  actions  within  a 
Innited  ai-ea.  Unfortunately,  the  author  does 
not  make  the  most  of  this  approach  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  excellent  research  material, 
autobiographical  accounts  of  several 
^  ."the  local  revolutionaries,  at  his  disposition.” 
Eric  Walclman 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:152  J1  ’67  700w 

written  carefully  organized  mono¬ 
graph  that  has  a  ty^ofoid  significance.  First,  by 
plamng  under  the  microscope  the  sources  of 
conflict  and  division  In  labor  movement  in  a 
major  German  city  during  the  early  Weimar 
(Mills  College)  illuminates  an 
important  determinant  of  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
man  democracy  and  the  rise  of  Nazism.  Second, 
r ,  derives  particular 
credibility  from  his  detailed  use  of  election  sta- 
Ustics.  .  J^at  ernerges  is  a  peculiarly  happy 
blend  of  traditional  historical  analysis  and  rig¬ 
orous  data-analyzing  techniques  of  the  sort 
Sid®soc?otogy"’^  employed  in  political  science 
Choice  3:1067  Ja  ’67  140w 
,-“tThis]  book  presupposes  some  knowledge 
,?^®™any  and  thus  will  appeal 
mainly  to  specialists.  11,  H.  Remt 

Library  J  91:3932  S  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Guenther  Roth 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:485  S  ’67  420w 

COiyilEZ,  MAYNARD  S.  A  capital  budget 
Brookings  D.S.  government.  143p  $6 

353.007  Budget — U.S.  65-29189 

intended  to  .  .  .  Illustrate  the 
federal  capital  budget  on  ofBcial 

iimdid^  1955^-63  data  Into  seven 

model  budgets.  [The  author,  now]  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  a  former  economic 
^nsultant  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Reserve  System.”  (Publisher's  Lw? 


RssSt^d®7w  yyself  included,  have 

asserted^  that  federal  budgeting*  for  canity i 

weaknesses  which  could  l^re? 
duced.  .  .  .  Lack  of  evidence  about  magnitudes 

nieaningful  debate.  .  .  | 
Pei  haps  among  the  problems  of  federal  finance 
those  of  capital  accounting  are  of  much  lower 
ThiT  than  some  of  us  had  thou^t 

impression.  Comiez 
has  not  attempted  to  cover  all  the  Issues  He 
has  however’  _  provided  estimates  which  v^il 
help  .in  sharpening  our  analysis.  Whether  pleased 

present  Practices.  aU  of  us 

can  now  direct  attention  more  fruitfully  because 
measurement  rests  on  a  firmer  foundatloii  ” 

Am  Econ  R  56:939  S  ’66  ISOOw 
‘‘[An]  excellent  book.  .  .  .  [The  author  heal 
new  theories,  concepts  or  hv- 
research.  Rathw. 

spphcations  a  variety  of  Ideas 

"the  different  ^concepts'  and’”ldeas 
embroiled  in  discussions  of  [the] 

aroubients  theoretical 

arguments  for  a  federal  capital  budget  gfvA 

inapplicable 

I  ash  of  deficit  financing  by  removing  important 
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constraints  on  administrative 

shown  what  surprisingly  small  ditferences  in 
budget  balances  certain  capital  budgeting  prac¬ 
tices  would  afford.”  S.  K.  Howard 

Am  Pol  Sol  R  60:1028  D  ’66  330w 

COMMAGER,  HENRY  STEELE.  The  search  for 
a  usable  past,  and  other  essays  Jn  historio¬ 
graphy.  363p  $6.96  Knopf 

973  U.S. — History.  Historiography  67-11142 
‘‘These  miscellaneous  papers  represent  .  .  . 
interests  and  points  of  view  which  have,  per¬ 
sisted  through  a  good  many  years.  Those  inter¬ 
ests — in  the  history  and  practice  of  reform,  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  the  Enlightenment 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New— are  expressions 
of  a  larger  concern  with  nationalism  and  na¬ 
tional  character.”  (Introd) 

Reviewed  by  D.  Hoj^ 

America  117:254  S  9  67  340w 
“Changes  in  the  texts  are  few  and  minor. 
Most  of  the  essays  are  concerned  with  Amer¬ 
ican  events  and  persons  and  they. .  .  .  contribute 
to  the  history  of  ideas.  The  claim  of  a  few  to 
the  field  of  historiography  is  tenuous.  The  col¬ 
lection  provides  many  good  reading  assign¬ 
ments,  and  college  students  will  find  them  fruit¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all  college 
libraries. ”  ^ 

Choice  4:904  O  67  IlOw 

“Most  of  the  22  essays  concern  the.  writing 
of  American  history,  with  topics  rangmg  from 
‘The  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  Reconsidered,’  to  ‘.Tohn  Fiske:  An  Interpre¬ 
tation.’  The  last  two  essays  are  on  Anders 
Vedel,  leth-Centurj'  Danish  historian,  and 
Johann  von  Stxuensee,  18th-Centu^  Danish 
statesman  and  reformer.  All  were  written. in  an 
entertaining  style,  and  although  primaxily  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  history,  they  deserve 
a  wider  audience.  Highly  recomme^ed  for  col¬ 
lege  and  large  public  libraries.”  E.  D.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:1481  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
“All  but  one  of  the  essays  in  this  volume 
have  appeared  elsewhere  during  the  last  thnty 
years,  and  the  essays  are  remarka,ble  for  their 
consistency  of  approach  and  style.  Although 
Commager  denies  that  he  approaches  history 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  nonetheless 
he  comes  to  each  of  these  articles  convinced 
that  the  reader  can  learn  from  history,  that 
sweet  reason  will  eventually  prevail  over  the 
vinegars  of  error.  To  these  18th-century  ideals 
he  adds  one  19th-century  addendum:  the  search 
for  the  American  character.  In  this  latter  he  is 
neither  doRmatic  nor  chauvinistic,  and  althouRh 
he  admits  that  such  a  search  is  not  now  fash¬ 
ionable,  he  finds  it  still  desirable.  .  ,  .  If  simp¬ 
licity,  straightforwardness  and  assertiveness  are 
his  strengths,  they  are  also,  at  times,  his  weak- 

56:29  My  20  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  ^by.^Esmond  Wrlght^^ 


COMMENTARY.  The  condition  of  Jewish  be¬ 
lief;  a  symposium;  conip  by  the  eds.  of 
Commentary  magazine.  280p  $5.96;  pa  $1.45 
Macmillan  (N  T) 

296.3  Judaism  67-15049 

“A  list  of  five  questions  was  submitted  to 
some  65  rabbis.  Thirty- eight  responses  were  re¬ 
ceived.  and  these  were  published  in  the  August 
1966  issue  of  the  magazine.  Now  these  replies 
have  been  gathered  together  in  .book  form.  The 
questions  posed  attempt  to  illuminate  the.follcw- 
ing;  (1)  how  viable  Judaism  is  regarding  the 
teachings  of  the  Torah,  (2)  the  ‘chosen  p.eople 
concept  vs.  the  charge  of  racial  superwrity, 
(3)  the  distinctive  or  unique  features  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  (4)  the  political  imperatives  inherent  in 
Judaism,  and  (6)  the  relevance,  of  the  God  is 
dead’  question  to  Judaism.  (Library  J) 

“[This]  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  contemporary  Judaism  and  of 
ourselves.  All  the  responses  are  Intere^ing. 
some  are  exciting,  a  few  are  Invaluable.  D.  L. 

Christian  Century  84:754  Je  7  '67  650w 
“The  38  replies  are  fairly  well  divided  among 
the  three  major  divisions  of  Judai^sm:  Refom 
(15).  Conservative  (12),  and.  Orthodox  (11).  No 
brief  review  could  do  justice  to  the  all  en- 
compassing  depth  which  many  of  these  replies 
represent.  Suflice  it  to  say  .that  the  combined 
effort  will  be  enough  to  give  any  thoughtful 
person  a  penetrating  insight  into  how;  sonie  of 
Judaism’s  leading  spiritual  leaders  view  their 
religion  in  a  contemporary  society.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  any  library.”  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  92:1014  Mr  1  '67  190w 


COMMISSION  O  N  T  H  E  R I G  H  TS,  U 
AND  RESPONSIB  LITIES  OF  THE 
I  CAN  INDIAN.  The  •  ,vi^roiS^ssIon 

finished  ^b^Biness:  r^oH^f  B^rSghT^^^d 

Sophie  H  Aberle^236p  pl  $6.96  Unlv.  of  Okla. 

’''■970.5  Indians  of  North  America-Gover^ent 
relations.  Indians  of  North  ^^eri^  too^Jl 
conditions.  Indians  of  North  ifi^8 

Economic  conditions  , ,  •  ^ 

The  final  report  of  a  commiplon  established 
in  1957,  to  appraise  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
population.  It  Vdiscusses  the  history  of  the 
government  s  relations  with  Indian  tribes, 
scribes  the  present  condition^ducatnm^,  so^ 
cial,  economic  and  legal — of 

cusses  what  Is  being  done  to  help  the  Indians^ 
and  makes  suggestions  for  helping 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  U-n 
brary  J)  Index.  _ 

“The  first  full  account  of  In^dlan  problems 
since  the  Meriam  Sui-vey.  Report  of  1928  line 
Problem  of  Indian  Administration,  this]  should 
be  required .  reading  for  all 

nnrrf^nt  Indian  affairs.  .  .  •  R-Cplctc  witxi  nn© 
black-and-white  photographs,  tables  relating  to 
population,  Indian,  trust  .lands,  rates,  and 

“■i  “■‘Vh3lS?AW“'''67  210W 

“[This  volume]  includes  introductoiw  materM 
which  provides  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
India, n’s  past  and.  dopmentation 
reality  of  the  Indians’  Present.  ...  All  through 
the  book  there  are  suggestions  that  the  Indian 
must  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing— wit^ut 
eroing  into  any  detail  of  how  he  is 
tiwated.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  to  c^l  on  the 
ViAbj^v’oral  scientists  ,  .  •  to  accept  this  partic- 
Sllrchlnenge®""^^  [This  report]  would  make 
a  .splendid  introduction  for  their  efforts.  L.  r. 

King  Commonweal  86:182  Ap  28  ’67  660w 
“[This  book]  reads  like  a  committee  report, 
but  is  an  important  document  which  should 
be  in  most  large  libraries,  specially  where  the 
Indian  problem  exists.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  91:5988  D  1  66  lOOw 
Library  J  92:1758  Ap  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“The  late  William  A..Brophy,  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  long  one  m  the 
foremost  experts  in  the  field,  was  the  m.ajor 
architect  of  this  authoritative  and  sensitive 
analysis.  Though  the  Indian  faces  problems 
common  to  all  rura,l  minori.ties,  there  are  very 
significant  variations,  growing  oiit  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  Indian  culture  and  tribal  structure 
This  much  needed  book  summarizes  them  with 
skill  and  compassion.’’  H.  M.  Christoan 
Nation  204:608  Ap  17  67  IlOw 


COMMITTEE  ^  ® 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  HISTORY.  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS.  The  historian’s  contribution  .to 
Anglo-American  misunderstanding,  bee  Bil- 
lington,  R.  A. 


COMMONER,  BARRY.  Science  and  survival. 
160p  $4.60  Viking 

601  Science  and  civilization  66-16068 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  bv  C.  G.  Wilber 
iteviewe^oy^^  116:268  P  18  ‘67  460w 

Choice  4:699  S  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Necker 
Reviewea^oy^^vvj  ^2.349  ja  15  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheimer 

Natur  Hist  76:75  Ap  67  360w 
Reviewed  by  B.  G.  Mesthene 

Science  i55:441  Ja  27  ’67  2300w 
TLS  pll2  F  9  ’67  650w 


COMPTON.  JAMES  V.  The  swastika  and  the 
ea,gle:  Hitler,  the  United  ^^States,  and  the 
origins  of  World  War  II.  297p  il  $5.96 
Houghton 

327.43  Germany — Foreign  relations— U.S. 

U.S.— Foreign  relations— Germany.  World 

War,  1939-1945— Causes  67-13300 

The  author  considers  “Nazi  German  policies 
toward  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1933-1941  [and]  .  .  .  assesses  Hitler  s  influence 
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COMPTON,  J.  V. — Continued 
in  pushing  Japan  along  the  road  which  led  to 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.”  (Hibrary  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:100  Ag  ’67  480w 
”A  thorough  and  painstaking  book.  Compton 
has  read  extensively  in  the  diplomatic  docu¬ 
ments  and  has  interviewed  and  corresponded 
with  many  German  diplomats.  His  book  is  a 
useful  compilation  with  the  virtues  of  honest 
and  thorough  scholarship  but  it  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  Imagination  and  analytic  skill.  .  .  . 
There  are  too  many  chapters  which  deal  with 
narrowly  defined  topics  and  which  again  and 
again  take  the  reader  repetitively  through  the 
main  events  from  1939  to  1941.  This  structure 
also  obscures  for  the  reader  .  .  .  the  important 
fact  that  Hitler  and  his  foreign  minister,  von 
Ribbentrop,  were  not  dealing  one  at  a  time 
with  a  number  of  distinct  issues,  but  were 
rather  treating  simultaneously  a  complex  of 
interlocking  problems.”  Melvin  Shefftz 
Book  Week  p5  J1  2  ’67  1650w 
“Compton  tells  this  story  in  a- wooden  style 
and  with  excessive  repetition,  but  no  other 
book  covers  the  whole  1933-41  period  as  fully.” 
Choice  4:885  O  ’67  90w 
Christian  Century  84:815  Je  21  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Divine 

J  Am  Hist  54:713  D  ’67  600w 
“Compton  has  written  a  significant  book 
telling  the  story  of  the  mistakes  and  failures 
which  drove  Hitler  finally  to  declare  war  on  the 
United  States.  It  explains  much  about  the 
events  which  forever  changed  American  history. 
It  IS  far  too  important  for  any  library,  college 
or  public,  to  omit  from  its  collection.”  Keith 
Eubank 

Library  J  92:2165  Je  1  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  2  ’67  550w 
New  Yorker  43:86  S  2  ’67  250w 


CONAN,  A.  R.  The  problem  of  sterling.  122p  $5 
St  Martins 

332.4  Currency  question— Great  Britain.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  66-21360 

The  book  “starts  with  a  review  of  the  United 
Kingdom  s  current  balance  of  payments  in  or- 
dei  to  determine  the  extent  of  war-time  losses 
or  post-war  failures:  this  leads  to  a  critique  of 
theories  bearing  on  the  sterling  problem  and  of 
the  policies  adopted  to  deal  with  it.  Certain 
other  factors  acting  on  the  reserves  are  then 
identified  through  a  study  of  capital  movements 
and  the  overseas  sterling  area’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Finally,  the  results  of  the  survey  are  put 
mto  perspective  by  relating  them  to  the  historic 
trend  and  by  comparisons  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Conan  s  contention  that  Britain’s  sterling 
problem  results  from  net  public  sector  obliga¬ 
tions  to  other  nations  and  from  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  arising  from  Britain’s  role  as  banker  to 
the  sterling  area  is  spelled  out  provocatively 
but  not  conclusively.  His  attempts  to  prove  The 
weaknesses  of  alternative  and  more  general 
convincing.  Thus,  this  book  is 
not  the  definitive  work  on  the  sterling  prob- 
lem.  .  .  .  However,  [it]  does  add  a  new  dimen- 
siori  to  the  debate  over  the  function  of  sterliii!.’' 
in  the  contemporary  work,  and  the  author’s 
policy  implications— recommendations  are 
avoided— are  worthy  of  consideration.  Aimed 
at  the  well  educated  layman  more  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  economist.  It  reads  easily  and  can  be 
dergradu.uS'”'^^  difficulty  by  upper  class  un- 
Choi'ce  4:877  O  ’67  lOOw 

,.  “Tliis  book  was  apparently  written  for  the 
Ig-ynian,’  but  .  even  in  England, 
vhere  he  is  highly  sophisticated  in  economics, 
n  foniewhat  dry  and  technical.  Un- 
forranately’  it  lacks  the  compensating  qualities 
of  precision  and  analytical  rigor  which  would 
to  the  professional.  The  book  opens 
with  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  ‘usual’  diagnoses 

the  sterling  prob- 
told  what  the  ‘problem  of  sterl- 
mg  IS.  .  .  .  As, one  reads,  one  develops  the  half- 
tacetious  suspicion  that  perhaps  there  is  no 
sterhn^r  problem’  after  all.  Sure  enough-  the 
conclusions,  in  the  last  chapter,  are-  (1)  'There 
IS  no  problem  of  sterling.’  (2)  If  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  about  it.  .  .  (3)  Thf  United 

States  has  similar  problems.  (4)  Having  a  sterl¬ 
ing  problem  does  not  imply  thit  Britain  Is 


either  inferior  or  wicked.  Here,  evidently,  is 
file  major  issue — the  moral  and  emotional  im¬ 
plications.”  M.  J.  Flanders  „  „„„ 

J  Pol  Econ  75:418  Ag  ’67  800w 


“In  this  small  book  about  a  big  problem  one 
finds  the  disturbing  hypothesis  that  in  advanced 
industrial  nations  trade  balances,  to  a,  great 
extent,  are  deteimined  by  non-economic  fac¬ 
tors.  ...  in  addition  long-term  capital  exports 
and  short-term  outflows  tend  to  reduce  reserves 
in  mature  economies  as  capital  seeks  higher 
la.tes  of  gain  in  younger  or  more  dynamic 
growth  situations,  ’i’hus  the  problem  of,  sterl¬ 
ing,  England’s  balance  of  payments  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  that  of  other  mature  economies  such 
as  the  United  States  originate  not  in  the  trade 
account  which  is  usually  favorable  but  in  other 
categories.  .  .  .  While  the  text  is  specifically 
concerned  with  Great  Britain’s  fiscal  dilemrna 
it  nonetheless  opens  areas  of  investigation  in 
similar  economies  for  similar  examination.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  economic  collections.”  H.  S. 
Camenson 

Library  J  91:6391  N  1  ’66  170w 


CONDON,  RICHARD.  The  ecstasy  business. 

306p  $5.95  Dial  press 

67-14467 

In  this  novel  about  the  American  film  indus¬ 
try,  by  the  author  of  The  Manchurian  Candi¬ 
date  IBRD  1959),  there  are  ’ ’several  attempts 
to  murder  an  actor  named  Tynan  Bryson,  a 
former  Welsh  winkle-picking  champion  who  is 
now  such  a  hot  property  that  he  can  demand 
and  get  IOC)  per  cent  of  a  film’s  gross.  Among 
the  candidates  for  suspicion  are  Caterina  Largo, 
Bryson’s  voluptuous  and  vindictive  ex-wife 
three  times  running;  Albert  McCobb,  a  Scots- 
Eskimo  master  of  film  suspense  who  is  particu¬ 
larly  revered  by  the  French;  and  a  host  of 
minor  grotesques  including  a  Lesbian  hair¬ 
dresser  named  Raddatz  who  nurtures  a  deep 
hatred  for  Bryson  for  stealing  Largo’s  affec¬ 
tions.”  (Book  Week) 


‘  ‘  [A1  novel  of  preoccupation,  where  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  to  be  on  the  writer’s  mind 
at  the  moment  is  spread  out  for  sampling  lilie 
a  literary  smorgasbord.  Richard  Condon  .  .  . 
can  surely  claim  to  be  one  of  its  leading  prac¬ 
titioners.  .  .  .  [His  book]  contains  some  of  the 
most  sharply  observed  scenes  of  players,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  directors  thrashing  about  on  the 
king-sized  mattress  of  a  movie  set  since  The 
Big  Knife  or  The  Last  Tycoon  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  plot  of  sorts.  .  .  .  [Moreover. Lin  the 
time  since  [Condon]  finished  Any  God  Will  Do 
[BRD  1966],  he  has  come  across  hundreds  of 
fascinating  anecdotes,  odd  facts,  forgotten  his¬ 
torical  footnotes  that  he  wants  to  share.  . 
[This  book  contains]  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  trivia  of  our  time.”  Dick  Adler 
Book  World  pl7  O  2  ’67  950w 


all  ^its  larger-than-life  neuroses  There  are 
familiar  stock  characters.  .  .  .  The  only  ne^v 
twist  is  a  series  of  murder  attempts  on  Bry¬ 
son  s  life.  .  .  Occasionally  the  satire  scores, 
as  when  the  producer  announces  a  modern- 
dress  version  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  with  Larry 
Olivier  hinting  he  would  like  to  play  Tom', 
This  IS  a  quickly  forgotten  book,  and  one 
acceptable  only  for  large  fiction  collections.” 
Patricia  Stiles 

Library  J  92:3442  O  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  O  29  ’67  280w 
New  Yorker  43:89  Ja  6  ’68  140w 
“[The  extreme]  concentration  of  verbal 
page  is  a  bit  like  running 
me  first  mile  of  a  marathon  in  four  minutes. 
One  woriders  how  Mr.  Condon  is  going  to  keep 
aurS  whether  reader  and  author 

alike  may  not  be  exhausted  long  before  the 
bA  'nwoVk  f  Condon  is  canny  enough  to 

be  aware  of  the  danger.  Long  before  we  have 
begun  to  tire,  of  his  verbal  fireworks  he  is 
.P  hnlhant  comic  picture  of  the  film 
world  that  Bryson  inhabits  .  [This  is  an] 
urbane,  very  funny  novel”  ^ 

TLS  p933  O  5  ’67  450w 


uscar  Hammer- 
s  ManhaUan  opera  company.  399p  pi 
.$6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

782  Manhattan  Opera  Company,  New  York 
Hammerstein,  Oscar  66-13413 

descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  find 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Rundell 

Am  Hist  R  72:727  Ja  ’67  280w 
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Choice  3:1022  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  T.  D.  S.  Bassett 

J  Am  Hist  63:840  Mr  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Brown 

Music  Uib  Assn  Notes  23:746  Je  ’67  270w 


CONE,  MOLLY.  Purim;  il.  by  Hteien  Borten. 
unp  $2.95  Crowell 

296.4  Esther,  Queen  of  Persia — ^Juvenile 
literature  67-817 

“To  the  story  of  Purim  as  told  in  the  Book 
of  Esther  in  the  Old  Testament,  Mrs.  Cone  has 
added  .  .  .  the  traditions  of  various  Jewish 
groups,  explaining  their  origin  and  background. 
.  .  .  Grades  two  to  four.’’  (Library  J) 


“An  ancient  Jewish  holiday  [is  here  made] 
very  real  and  meaningful  to  today’s  readers, 
regardless  of  their  own  religion.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  good,  simple  account.  .  .  .  Lively 
illustrations  show  the  joyous  character  of  the 
Purim  celebration.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  92:1310  Mr  15  ’66  70w 
“Written  in  a  direct,  simple  style, 
[which  is]  most  effective.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cone  de¬ 
scribes  the  courageous  deeds  of  the  beautiful 
Queen  Esther,  who  saved  the  Jewish  people 
from  annihilation  when  they  were  threatened 
by  the  evil  Prince  Hainan.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:35  Mr  18  ’67  80w 


CONFER,  VINCENT.  France  and  Algeria:  the 
problem  of  civil  and  political  reform,  1870- 
1920.  148p  $5  Syracuse  univ.  press 
965  Algeria — Politics  and  government 

66-24455 

“From  1870  to  1920  another  road  than  the  one 
actually  chosen  for  Franco-Algerian  relations 
might  have  been  explored.  An  alternative  pol¬ 
icy  presented  itself  and,  in  fact,  reached  the 
point  of  a  political  decision  in  France  between 
1911  and  1920.  .  .  .  How  and  why  it  was  not 
given  a  favorable  opportunity  in  the  years  from 
1911  to  1920  is  the  theme  of  this  book.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


.  .  .  this  book  contains  [some]  representative 
papers.  .  .  .  After  an  introduction  by  A.  Nor¬ 
man  Jeffares,  who  organized  the  conference, 
the  papers  fall  into  three  groups:  Literature 
and  Environment — Inheritance  and  Adaptation: 
Language  and  Culture — English  Literature  in 
Multi- Lingual  Societies;  and  Communication 
and  Responsibility.”  (Choice) 


“While  the  only  common  ground  for  Com¬ 
monwealth  literature  seems  to  be  the  English 
language,  several  area-patterns  emerge.  .  .  . 
Because  it  is  a  ‘first’  in  the  field,  and  because 
so  many  high  quality  papers  are  included,  this 
book  belongs  in  any  Commonwealth  collection.” 
Choice  3:1013  Ja  ’67  20Uw 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Naipaul 

New  Statesman  '70:452  S  24  ’65  llOOw 


CONFERENCE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  PROB¬ 
LEMS  OF  AUTOMATION  AND  ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY,  GENEVA,  1964.  Employment 
problems  of  automation  and  advanced  tech¬ 
nology.  See  Stieber,  J.,  ed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INDO-EUROPEAN  LIN¬ 
GUISTICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
LOS  ANGELES,  1963.  Ancient  Indo-European 
dialects;  proceedings  of  the  conference  on 
Indo-European  llirguistics  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  April  25-27, 
1963;  ed.  by  Henrilt  Birnbaum  and  Jaan  Puh- 
vel.  247p  $12  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
417  Aryan  languages  65-28528 

A  collection  of  papers  by  specialists  at  Amer¬ 
ican  universities.  “The  introductory  article  .  .  . 
refers  to  the  recent  important  synthesis  by 
Porzig,  who  ‘has  ably  described  how  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  “dialects”  of  Indo-European 
[evolved].’  ...  Of  the  following  12  articles,  two 
deal  with  the  possible  external  relations  of  single 
stocks,  two  with  traditional  superstocks  (e.g., 
Balto-Slavic),  and  the  eight  others  concern  dia¬ 
lect  relations  within  one  stock  at  some  an¬ 
cient  stage.  There  is  a  two-page  note  by  CoUin- 
der.”  (Am  Anthropol) 


“With  painstaking  care  Confer  reviews  and 
criticizes  the  arguments  offered  by  the  Algerian 
reformers  of  the  period,  reformers  who  were 
divisible  into  two  groups:  those  proposing 
social  and  economic  reform,  and  those  also 
proposing  somewhat  radical  political  reform  in 
the  sense  of  greater  Algerian  participation  in 
the  French-established  electoral  processes.  .  .  . 
One  concludes  from  Confer’s  analysis  that  the 
years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  new  century, 
particularly  1919,  were  something  of  a  turning 
point  when  hisfory  failed  to  turn.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  has  the  value  of  sharply  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  wordy  debate  over  the  Algernin 
question  in  these  years  of  transition  and  inde¬ 
cision,  years  too  often  forgotten  in  light  of  the 
more  dramatic  decades  that  were  to  follow. 
R.  F.  Betts 

Am  Hist  R  72:1454  JI  ’67  350w 
“Confer  has  written  the  first  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  in  English  of  Franco-Algerian  political 
relations  between  1870-1920.  ...  A  brief  but  in¬ 
formative  introductory  chapter  explains  the 
rationale  for  French  occupation  of  Algeria  in 
1830.  The  remainder  of  the  work  examines  in 
minute  detail,  through  parliamentary  debates 
and  French  and  Algerian  contemporary  jour¬ 
nals,  the  attempts  by  successive  French  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Paris  to  establish  political  rights 
for  the  Arab-Berber  Moslems  in  Algeria  with¬ 
out  offending  the  French  colons  there.  .  .  . 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impact;  of 
French  Internal  politics  on  the  colonial 
question,  making  the  book  _  useful  to  the 
specialist.  A  selected  bibliography  will 
aid  any  scholar  interested  in  French  colonial 
policy  between  1870-1920.” 

Choice  4:669  Jl  ’67  180w 


CONFERENCE  ON  COMMONWEALTH  LIT¬ 
ERATURE,  LEEDS,  ENGLAND,  1964.  Corn- 
monwealth  literature;  unity  and  diversity  in 
a  common  culture:  extracts  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  conference  held  at  Bodmgton 
hall,  Leeds  9-12  Sept.  1964,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Univ.  of  Leeds;  ed.  by  John  Press. 
223p  $5  Barnes  &  Noble 


820  English  literature.  Literature  and  his¬ 
tory.  Commonwealth  of  Nations  66-4737 


“A  partial  record  of  the  first  comprehensive 
conference  on  British  Commonwealth  literature 


“This  book  is  indispensable,  both  for  the  lin¬ 
guist  .  .  .  and  for  the  many  ethnologists  and 
archeologists  who  must  depend  to  some  degree 
on  the  linguists’  judgement  about  the  location, 
migrations,  and  linguistic  relations  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  ancient  Indo-European  dialects.  ...  In 
my  opinion,  Watkins’  performance  is  the  finest 
of  the  lot:  a  clearly  stated  hypothesis,  meth¬ 
odological  explicitness,  effective  use  of  rele¬ 
vant  facts,  including  morphology  (and  even 
some  semantics!),  a  certain  urbanity  of  tone, 
and  the  logical  interest  of  his  underlying  strat¬ 
egy.  .  .  .  The  massive  array  of  facts  and  ref¬ 
erences  [in  the  book]  covers  the  present  state 
of  a  science  where  for  decades  a  word  has  mer¬ 
ited  an  article,  and  a  dialect,  a  book.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  taxonomic-genetic  conclusions 
emerge.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
interstock  relations,  such  as  Italo-Celto-Ger- 
manic.  Moreover,  I  think  lists  of  traits  and 
their  confrontation  as  lists  is  overemphasized, 
as  is  phonology — particularly  the  criterion  of 
shared  phonological  Innovation.”  Paul  Friedrich 

Am  Anthropol  69:409  Je-Ag  ’67  2160w 
“Junior  colleges  will  not  want  this  book;  low¬ 
er  division  students  would  not  and  could  not 
read  it;  for  graduate  schools  seriously  interest¬ 
ed  in  language,  the  book  is  imperative.  It  is  the 
nearest  thing  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have  in 
the  near  future,  to  an  authoritative  summary 
of  the  state  of  Indo-European  scholarship.  In 
this  area,  of  course,  there  are  no  authorities, 
only  specialists  talking  to  one  another;  .  .  . 
Henry  M.  Hoenigswald  (Pennsylvania),  Wini¬ 
fred  P.  Lehman  (Texas),  Eric  C.  Hamp  (Chi¬ 
cago),  Bjorn  Collinder  (Uppsala),  Warren  C. 
Cowgill  (Tale),  Werner  Winter  (Texas),  Jaan 
Puhvel  (UCLA),  and  others.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
consider  all  cruxes  in  Indo-European  studies, 
but  from  Tocharian  to  Italo-Celtic  they  treat 
many  of  the  most  important.  Few  undergradu¬ 
ates  could  read  this  book,  but  good  students 
could  skim  it  to  their  profit.” 

Choice  3:614  S  ’66  160w 


CONFERENCE  ON  NEW  APPROACHES  IN 
SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY,  JESUS  COL¬ 
LEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND,  1963.  The 
social  anthropology  of  complex  societies.  Sea 
Banton,  M.,  ed. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
JAPANESE  ELITES,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ARIZONA,  1963.  Modern  Japanese  leadership. 
See  Silberman,  B.  S..  ed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  RESEARCH  IN  INCOME 
AND  WEALTH.  Output,  employment,  and 
productivity  in  the  United  States  after  1800: 
pub.  by  Nat.  bur.  of  economic  research. 
(Studies  in  Income  and  wealth)  660p  $12. 6Q 
Columbia  imiv.  press 

330.973  U.S. — Economic  conditions  66-15964 
Consisting  of  “papers  read  at  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Economic  History  Association  and  the 
Conference  on  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth 
in  1963,  this  book  follows  Trends  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Economy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  IBRD 
1962],  the  product  of  an  earlier,  similar  sym¬ 
posium.  The  two  books  present  the  findings  of 
scholars  whose  concern  is  to  improve  historical 
statistics  of  economic  activity  in  America.  .  .  . 
The  present  volume  amplifies  the  contribution 
of  [earlier  works],  presenting  results  of  tha 
19th-century  economy.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This  volume  appears  In  a  series  that]  adds 
significantly  to  our  store  of  quantitative  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and — even  more  Importantly — to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  data.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
a  combination  of  reference  work.  Introduction 
to  some  of  the  methodology  of  the  ‘new’  ec¬ 
onomic  history,  and  monographic  work  on  a 
few  sectors  of  the  economy.  If  the  price  for 
this  diversity  is  a  regrettable  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  only  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  new 
synthetic  work  on  the  economic  history  of  our 
country.”  Peter  Temln 

Am  Econ  R  67:238  Mr  '67  llOOw 
Choice  3:1052  Ja  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Engerman 

J  Pol  Econ  76:105  P  '67  lOOOw 
“As  In  the  other  volumes  in  this  series  the 
amount  of  research  and  data  examined  has  been 
enormous.  As  In  the  other  volumes,  also,  the 
NBER  has  certainly  extended  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  made  easier  the  further  research 
■which  will  interrelate  to  historical,  social,  and 
political  research  of  the  periods  under  study.  The 
Studies  are  technical,  statistical,  and  essentially 
for  scholarly  libraries  for  their  appeal  is  to  the 
professional,  rather  than  to  the  layman.  There 
Is  no  need  to  recommend  this  volume,  for  these 
works  recommend  themselves.”  R.  W.  Hasel- 
tine 

Library  J  91:247  Ja  16  ’66  160w 


conference  on  social  structure, 

ECONOMIC  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1964. 
Social  structure  and  mobility  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  See  Smelser,  N.  J.,  ed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CYBERCULTURAL 
REVOLUTION,  1st,  NEW  YORK,  1964  r^e 
evolving  society;  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
annual  conference  on  the  cybercultural  revo- 
and  automation;  ed.  by 
Alice  Mary  Hilton  [pub.  for]  the  Inst,  for 
cybercifitur^  research.  410p  il  $8.95  I.C.R. 
press,  226  E.  63d  st.  New  Tork”  N.T. 

901.9  Technology  and  civilization.  Cybernet- 
ICS  ^  65-28376 

The  editor  “teUs  us  that  this  was  an  ‘uncon¬ 
ventional  convention’  designed  for  the  purpose 
1.  •  •  There  is  a  Foreword 
and  five  parts.  Each  part  is  Introduced  by  a 
smtem^t  from  the  editor  and  contains  a  series 
or  short  papers.  Each  paper  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  summaiw  and  followed  by  a  short  vita  of 
the  author.  iUter  .the  papers  in  each  Part,  a 
panel  discussion  is  reported,  followed  bv  a 
summaiT  prepared  by  a  conference  ‘historian.’ 

^  Basic  Assumptions.’  Part  2  is  ‘Com- 
Cybernated  Systems.’  Part 
3  is  The  Evoking  Society.’  Part  4  is  ‘The  Pu- 
ture  Society-Reasons  for  Hope  and  Causes  for 
P^t  6  comes.a  section  containing 
paragraph  biographies  of  each  speaJrer 
and  panel  participant.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Index. 


contributed  to  it  In  one  way  or  another.  Fifty- 
four  speakers,  panelists,  or  discussants  are  list¬ 
ed  in  the  biography  section.  .  .  .  How  does  ona 
assess  a  book  like  this?  It  is  not  a  texL  yet 
many  of  the  papers  contain  Interesting  and 
useful  bits  of  information  ranging  from  items 
on  computer  technology  to  perspectives  on  the 
nature  of  man.  It  is  not  a  series  of  research  re¬ 
ports,  yet  its  papers  and  discussions  make  use 
of  research  from  a  dozen  different  fields  of  in¬ 
quiry.  It  does  not  constitute  a  coherent  theo¬ 
retical  exploration,  yet  it  abounds  in  theories, 
hypotheses,  speculations  and  more  or  less  well- 
informed  judgments.  ...  In  short,  the  book 
deals  with  what  may  be  the  most  significant 
societal  problems  of  our  times.”  Robert  Bo- 
guslaw 

Am  Soc  R  32:511  Je  ’67  900w 
“An  odd  and  interesting  collection  of  ideas 
and  arguments  about  a  topic  of  great  and 
growing  Importance.  Unfortunately,  although 
the  participants  included  such  people  as  Han¬ 
nah  Arendt,  Sophia  Robison,  Ruth  Anshen, 
Ben  Sellgman,  and  Victor  Perlo,  their  contribu¬ 
tions  have  an  off-the-cuff  tone,  and  too  many 
topics  receive  brief,  passing  comments.  'The 
book’s  chief  value  is  an  undergraduate  intro¬ 
duction  to  dozens  of  aspects  of  the  possible 
Influence  of  cybernation  (automation)  on  the 
future  of  work,  culture,  personality,  and  socie¬ 
ty.  The  approach  is  informal,  and  there  are 
many  pages  of  verbatim  argument  and  per¬ 
sonal  discussion.  The  book  is  almost  useless 
as  a  reference,  .  .  .  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
showing  what  happens  when  thoughtful  people 
turn  their  minds  and  Imaginations  loose  on  a 
controversial  and  speculative  topic.” 

Choice  4:68  Mr  ’67  160w 


C^cykR,  MARIE  JOSEPH.  See  Congar,  T. 


Christ:  tr.  by  Luke 
O  Neill.  223p  $4.95  Herder  &  lierder 
232.9  Jesus  Christ  66-16946 

“In  Re  present  book  we  are  given  a  transla- 
f-  collection  of  papers  first  pub¬ 

lished  by  Editions  du  Cerf,  Paris.  Some  had 
appeared  previously;  others,  such  as  the  con¬ 
ference  on  Christ’s  poverty,  were  originally  de¬ 
livered  in  France.”  (America)  Appendix:  Ex¬ 
planation  or  translation  of  certain  difficult  or 
foreign  terms. 


“The  essays  of  Pbre  Congar  are  welcome  In 
no  matter  what  guise.  .  .  .  [This]  coUection, 
without  any  special  order,  is  .  .  .  slightly  be¬ 
wildering.  .  .  .  ^[The  essays]  are  in  the  nature 
of  sermons  on  the  relationship  of  the  God-Man 
to,  .hunmnity,  and  to  the  Church— an  area  in 
which  P^ra  Congar  is  known  to  be  a  master. 
But  the  deeper  theological  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Jesus  knowledge  and  personal  psychol¬ 
ogy  are  only  touched  on  briefly,  though  ade¬ 
quate  bibliographies  are  supplied  in  the  notes. 

•  It  is  a  pity  that  the  translation  Is  so  over- 
literal  as  to  be  at  times  misleading.  Indeed,  in 
my  vie'w  the  volume  is  marred  by  an  offensive 
appeii^dix.  .  .  A^  Index  might  ...  be  added 
for  the  use  of  students  of  theology.”  Herbert 
Musurillo 

America  114:748  My  21  '66  660w 

a  thoroughgoing  Thomistic  and 
Biblical  sRolar  but  this  book  is  far  too  theo¬ 
logical  and  Its  vocabulary  much  too  specialized 
college  stode^t^  understood  by  today’s 

Choice  3:912  D  '66  40w 


CONGAR,  YVES  M.  J.  Dialogue  between  Chrls- 
tians:  Catoollc  contributions  to  ecumenism: 
ir.  by  Philip  Loretz.  472p  $12  Newman  press 
262  Christian  unity  66-27909 

were^  ^tten  “at  various  dates 
and  1968.  .  .  .  All  of  them  are 
t^®  Second  Vatican  Council.  .  .  . 
[■They  d^l]  broadR  Vlth  the  theme  of  unity, 
•  hlstOTical  and  doctrinal  topics 
coMeming  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  Protestantism.”  (Critic) 


[^Ice  Mary  Hilton’s]  firm,  one  might  almost 
editorial  hand  is  evident  through- 
volume  IS  literally  sprinkled  with  edi¬ 
torial  footnotes,  commenting  on,  reacting  to 
and,  on  occasion,  smiling  at  the  papers,  panel 
audience  comments.  One 

tomarkable  features  of  the  book  is 
the  unlikely  assortment  of  persons  who  have 


unoice  4:996  N  ’67  190w 

absorbing  Interest  and 
“®  special  Importance  for 

those  fvho  work  for  Christian  unity.  .  .  .  [The 
essays  in  the  first  part  of  the  book]  anticipate 

Vatican  Council! 
contemporary  theologians 
such  as  Cardinal  Bea.  ...  In  the  latter  part 
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of  the  book  the  essays  on  historical  and  doc¬ 
trinal  subjects,  though  written  sepwately,  serve 
really  to  illustrate  the  theme  of  the  first  part. 
...  A  very  thorough  study  of  Anglicanism  lies 
behind  [the]  essay  [Trends  of  Thought  In  An¬ 
glicanism]  ,  and  the  extensiveness  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphies  is  matched  by  the  discrimination  with 
which  they  are  used.  The  result  Is  a  very  under¬ 
standing  picture.  ...  I  close  Father  Congar  s 
book  with  real  gratitude  for  what  he  shows  us 
of  the  meaning  of  ecumenical  work  and  of  Its 
possibilities  within  the  pattern  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  ecclesiastical  loyalties.”  A.  M.  Ramsey 
Critic  25:67  Ap  '67  1600w 
“Few  men  have  made  a  more  determined 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  ecumenism  th^ 
Tves  Congar.  For  some  thirty  years  It  has 
been  his  constant  preoccupation,  and  much  of 
his  always  scholarly  work  has  been  done  under 
grave  official  suspicion,  a  fact  'which,  if  it 
does  nothing  else,  demonstrates  its  importance. 
He  has  lived  to  see  his  cause  triumph  at  Vati¬ 
can  II,  and  this  volume  of  collected  papers,  and 
especially  the  autobiographical  pre^ce,  is  like 
the  Introduction  to  a  new  era  In  which  ntien  of 
differing  Christian  allegisince  can  meet  and  talk 

as  friends,.”^  n  iq  ’66  410w 


CONGAR,  YVES  M.-J.  Tradition  and  tradi¬ 
tions;  an  historical  and  a  theological  essay. 
636p  $14.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

230.09  Church.  Theology  67-11630 

The  French  Dominican  scholar  “traces  the 
historical  development  of  C^lsUan  tradition 
over  [twenty  centuries.  Part  One]  outlines 
how  the  problem  of  tradition  has  been  examined 
in  the  past;  how  .  .  .  the  notion  of  tradition  has 
altered  and  become  more  clearly  defined;  a^d 
how  this  historical  process  has  directly  condi¬ 
tioned  the  question  of  tradition  as  it  is  formu¬ 
lated  today,  particularly  In  the  context  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  .  5, •  Two  describes] 

th^e  body  of  Church  tradition,  [including.]  apos¬ 
tolic  practices  and  teac^hings  not  contained  m 
tbP  scrinture  [The  author]  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of"  contemporary  Protestant  thought 
on  the  problemof  tradition.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
BMlo^aphy  Index  of  authors  cited.  This  book 
WM  originally  published  in  two  volumes  each 
Slotted  LS  Tmdltion  et  les  ■Traditions,  the  first 
Volume  b^ng  subtitled  Essai  Historique  (1960) 
the  second  Essai  Thdologique  (1963).  This 
translation  of  the  two  volumes  in  one  was  first 
polished  in  1966.  Part  One  being  translated  by 
Michael  Naseby  and  Part  Two  by  Thomas 
Rainborough.  _ 


“Every  term,  issue,  doctrine,  document,  that 
iq  in  any  way  related  to  tradition  as  an  idea  is 
exhaustively  treated.  .  Father  Congar  writes 
the  story  of  tradition,  to  be  sure,  from  wthln 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  And  he  is  old 
enough,  wise  enough,  and  man  enough  in  his 
Indent  longing  for  the  unity  of  Christ’s  church 

?nls,^‘stup1^it?e8®an¥  distortions  *on  e?the^  side. 

On'e’cannot^thankhimenou^^^ 

“The  relation  between  Scripture  and  tradi¬ 
tion  and  how  the  value  of  each  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  other,  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  discussion  In  the  Church.  .  .  .  Yves  CongM 
examines  it  historically  and  theologically  with 
admirable  learning  and  properly  cauMous  wis¬ 
dom  It  is  an  immense  subject  very  fully  pro¬ 
vided  with  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and  this 
book  with  its  really  great  range  of  quotation 
lq  likelv  to  become  a  standard  work.  It  could 
perhaps  be  claimed  that  he  does  not  fifily  ex¬ 
amine  the  effect  of  the  popular  mind  upon 
tradition,  .  .  .  but  such  criticism  would  not  be 
justified,  for  the  material  by  which  such  a 
problem  could  be  examined  is  in  the  book. 

[The  author]  writes  with  a  balanced  mind 
■from  which  partisanship  is  always  absent.” 

TLS  p272  Mr  30  ’67  280w 


CONGER,  JOHN  JANEWAY.  Personality,  so¬ 
cial  class,  and  delinquency  [by]  John.  Jane - 
way  Conger  [and]  Wilbur  C.  Miller:  with  the 
ass'istance  of  Robert  V.  Rainey,  Charles  R. 
Walsmlth  and  the  staff  of  the  behavior  re¬ 
search  project.  249p  $7.95  Wiley 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency.  Personality 

DD-17b4o 

The  result  of  a  research  project  in  Den^r, 
this  study  investigates  ,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  personality  ^aracteristlcs  emerging  dur¬ 
ing  tiie  school  years  and  the  development  of 


adolescent  delinquency  in  boys  of  differing  so¬ 
cial  class  status  and  intelligence.  Its  primary 
aim  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  personality 
traits  developed  from  kindergarten  through 
ninth  grade  are  significantly  related  to  future 
delinquency.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“According  to  the  authors,  delinquency  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  socio-economic  depriva¬ 
tion:  nor  is  it  the  result  solely  of  personality 
characteristics:  nor,  finally,  is  it  likely  to  be 
the  exclusive  result  of  peer  group  association 
or  of  parent-child  relationships.  Delinquent  be¬ 
havior  is  much  too  complex  to  be  susceptible 
only  to  one  set  of  influences.  .  .  .  [It]  is  really 
’need-determined’  behavior.  The  only  misgiv¬ 
ing  that  the  reviewer  has  about  this  very  ex¬ 
cellent  study  is  the  handling  of  the  teacher¬ 
rating  data  and  the  personality-test  scores  by 
socio-economic  and  IQ  levels  for  inter-group 
comparisons.”  W.  C.  Reckless 

Am  Soc  R  32:663  Ag  ’67  550w 
“The  main  lack  is  the  failure  to  discuss  the 
controversial  issue  of  how  delinquency  should 
be  defined:  the  study  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  definition  used.  The  writing  style 
is  interesting  and  keyed  to  a  lay  audience.  A 
book  which  might  be  useful  as  a  reading  for  an 
advanced  course  in  adolescence  for  students  in 
psychology,  sociology,  secondary  education, 
or  as  a  supplement  to  a  more  comprehensive 
work.” 

Choice  4:918  O  '67  120w 


CONKLIN,  GLADYS.  I  caught  a  lizard;  words 
by  Gladys  Conklin;  pictures  by  Artur  Mar- 
okvia.  unp  lib  bdg  $3.50  Holiday 
639  Pets — Juvenile  literature.  Animals — 

Habits  and  behavior — ^Juvenile  literature 

67-3392 

“Sixteen  common  smaU  creatures — lizard, 
salamander,  baby  bird,  snalte,  praying  mantis, 
among  them — are  found  or  bought,  one  after 
the  other,  by  a  small  boy  or  girl.  Some  of  the 
creatures  are  observed  in  their  own  habitat; 
others  are  brought  home,  caged,  and  fed.  but 
most  of  these  are  set  free  again  after  a  short 
period.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages  four  to  eight.” 
(Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26 


'67  30w 


“The  easy-to-read  conversational  text  is  full 
of  information,  and  the  food  requirements  of 
the  small  pets  are  recapitulated  in  a  concluding 
chart.  The  color  drawings  have  appealing  and 
lively  details.  Whether  for  home,  camp,  or 
school,  the  book  suggests  much  for  young 
children’s  observation  and  enjoyment.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:459  Ag  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Dobbins 

Library  J  92:1723  Ap  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p49  My  7  '67 
60w 


CON  LAN,  JOCKO.  Jocko,  by  Jocko  Conlan  and 
Robert  Creamer.  240p  $4.95  Llppincott 
796.357  Baseball  67-20285 

Memoirs  which  cover  the  period  from  1941 
to  1965  which  the  author  spent  as  a  National 
League  umpire. 


“Recommended:  for  the  youngsters,  and  for 
those  still  young  at  heart  whose  baseball  habits 
have  been  consistent  and  strong.  .  .  .  [Conlan] 
tells  his  story  just  as  he  called  them  from  be¬ 
hind  the  plate:  with  gusto,  with  finality,  with 
authority.  Maybe  too  much  authority.  I  bridled 
at  the  reporting  of  all  his  virtues  and  of  the 
strong  words  of  commendation  from  player  and 
people.  ...  A  bit  of  the  history  of  the  game 
is  obviously  shown  in  such  a  life-history;  but 
more  than  that  it  is  the  personal  talk-in  of  a 
man  who  loved  the  game  and  the  people  who 
made  it  what  it  has  become  today.”  E.  J. 
Linehan 

Best  Sell  27:131  J1  1  '67  410w 
“[Jocko]  is  by  turn  salty,  nostalgic.  Jocular, 
egotistical,  shrewd,  and  autocratic — and  always 
Irish — a  winning  combination  for  an  umpire. 
Jocko’s  style,  even  filtered  through  Robert 
Creamer’s  ghost  writing,  reveals  a  gifted  and 
voluble  raconteur.  There  is  a  long  parade  of 
familiar  names  and  mostly  unfamiliar  anec¬ 
dotes.”  C.  E.  Zakrzewski 

Library  J  92:2557  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Durso 

N  Y  Timet  Bk  R  pl7  S  8  ’67  450w 
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CONN,  G.  K.  T.,  ed.  The  evolution  of  the 
nuclear  atom  [by]  G.  K.  T.  Conn  [and]  H. 
D.  Turner.  266p  pi  $10  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

539.09  Atomic  theory — ^History  66-11824 

“This  book  is  concerned  primariiy  with  the 
tremendous  chang^e  in  our  conception  of  the 
atom,  which  occurred  between  the  years  1897, 
when  J.  J.  Thomson  showed  that  very  smaii 
negatively -charged  particles  were  a  constituent 
part  of  atoms,  aiid  1913  when  N.  Bohr  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  paper  on  atomic  structure.  .  .  . 
[It]  tells  the  story  of  this  evolution,  logically 
and  chronologically,  in  the  words  of  those  phys¬ 
icists  whose  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  led 
to  this  most  remarkable  achievement.  At  the 
same  time,  [it  shows]  how  certain  investiga¬ 
tions,  which  were  noi;  fully  completed  during 
the  main  period  to  which  the  book  refers,  were 
subsequently  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion;  and  short  accounts  of  the  development 
of  the  Cloud  Chamber  and  the  Quantum  Theory, 
to  which  references  are  made  in  the  text,  are 
included  as  appendices.”  (Introd) 


“Most  of  the  story  is  told  by  extensive  quo¬ 
tations  or  translations  of  the  original  papers. 
The  editors  supply  a  fascinating  connecting 
narrative.  Should  interest  not  only  historians 
of  science,  but  also  students  who  would  like  to 
see  how  a  remarkable  theory  evolved  gradual¬ 
ly  from  the  work  of  many  physicists.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  chronological,  untainted  by  hindsight, 
v/hich  gives  it  art  Immediacy  lacking  in  most 
textbook  treatments.  Drawings  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  papers  are  reproduced.  Other  illustrations 
Include  portraits  of  atomic  physicists.  This 
volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  ‘evolution’  com¬ 
pilations.  Other  volumes  will  treat  the  nucleus, 
the  chemical  bond,  and  quantum  theory.  High¬ 
ly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:683  O  '66  120w 

“Future  scientists  are  not  the  only  readers 
who  might  benefit  from  following  through 
the  course  of  discovery  in  this  case  and  others — 
for  three  more  books  are  planned.  Philosophers 
of  science  seem  too  often  to  see  discovery  in 
terms  pre-selected  by  themselves.  They,  like 
scientists  under  training,  are  equipped  for  such 
reading.  Others — Including  most  politicians 
and  most  civil  servants — are  not.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  required  increasingly  to  take 
decisions,  albeit  on  advice,  about  the  allocation 
of  resources  for  research.  They  need  something 
that  malces  less  demands  on  knowledge  that 
most  of  them  lack.  In  the  author’s  metaphor 
it  might  be  distilled  from  the  eventual  quartet 
of  these  books.” 

TLS  p936  O  5  ’67  410w 


CONN  ABLE,  ALFRED.  Tigers  of  Tammany: 
nine  men  who_ran  New  York  [by]  Alfred 

■  384d 


384p  pi  $6.95 


^6-21^3 


Connable  and  Edward  Silberfarb. 

Holt 

974.71  Tammany  Hall.  New  York 
Politics  and  government 
A  history  of  the  New  York  political  organiza¬ 
tion  focusing  particularly  on  Tammany  politi¬ 
cal  bosses:  Aaron  Burr,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Fernando  Wood,  William  Marcy  Tweed,  “Honest 
John’’  Kelly,  Richard  Croker,  Charles  F.  Mur¬ 
phy  Carmine  De  Sapio,  and  J.  Raymond  Jones. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


[This]  IS  a  rather  predictable  book  about 
Tammany  Hall:  lively,  anecdotal,  at  times  over¬ 
written,  full  of  colorful  quotations,  and,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  very  recent  period, 
little  scholarly  value.  Considering  the  fact 
that  they  enjoyed  the  cooperation  and  assis¬ 
tance  of  many  Tammanyites.  including  such 
leaders  as  Carmine  DeSapio,  Edward  Costikyan, 
and  J.  Raymond  Jones,  it  is  a  pity  the  authors 
md  not  essay  a  more  penetrating  analysis  of 
Tammany's  operations.  .  .  .  The  organization 
and  development  of  the  book  make  sense  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  Van  Buren  was  not  a 
New  York  City  politician,  much  less  a  boss  of 
Tammany.  But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  criticize 
the  authors  for  this  error  since  many  profes¬ 
sional  historians  make  the  same  mistake.”  R. 
V.  Remini 

Am  Hist  R  72:1490  J1  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Rowland  Evans 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  19  ’67  1150w 
book,  bound  as  it  is  in  quasi-tiger 
to  attract  much  attention.  If  it 
offers  little  new  to  scholars,  it  does  entertain 
general  readers  and,  in  its  story  of  a  very  slow 
decline  and  fall,  may  have  some  lessons  for  the 

©l©CLOr9itG  ** 

Christian  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ’67  60w 


“Every  teacher  knows  how  dlflacult  it  often 
is  to  get  students  interested  in  reading  history, 
government,  or  political  science  books.  ‘It's  so 
dull  and  dry’  is  all  too  often  the  excuse,  and 
sometimes  a  valid  one.  Here  we  have  an  excep¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  college,  university 
and  large  public  library  collections.”  Richard 
Griffin 

Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Lively  politics  and  absorbing  history,  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  clear  and  concise  sweep,  distinguish 
this  thoroughly  researched  book  by  a  City  Hall 
reporter  and  a  political  professional.  Being 
neither  reformers  nor  cynics  they  keep  a  proper 
distance  from  their  rogues  gallery  of  subjects, 
and  bring  a  perspective  enhanced  by  wit  and 
their  own  le^ork.  .  .  .  And  in  their  profiles  of 
nine  canny  tigers  they  have  produced  a  compo¬ 
site  portrait  worthy  of  the  oldest  political  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  world.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Mr  5  ’67  210w 


CONNELL-SMITH,  GORDON.  The  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  system;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Inst,  of  int.  affairs.  376p  $8.75  Oxford 
327.73  Pan-Americanism.  U.S.— Foreign  re¬ 
lations — Latin  America.  Latin  America — 
Foreign  relations — U.S.  Organization  of 
American  States  66-76227 

.This  book  “covers  the  period  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  inter-American  system  to  the 
celebration  of  Its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  (14 
April  1965).  ...  A  postscript  attempts  to  relate 
the  implications  of  [the  Dominican  crisis]  to 
the  main  body  of  the  book.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Connell- Smith  has  done  in  one  book  what 
a  recent  predecessor,  J.  Lloyd  Mecham,  did  in 
two;  [The  United  States  and  Inter- American 
Security,  1889-1960,  BRD  1962;  and  A  Survey  of 
United  States-Latin  American  Relations].  Both 
men  write  with  authority,  but  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit — Mecham,  generally  favorable  or 
at  least  sympathetic;  Co.nnell- Smith,  usually 
critical  when  not  captious.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Connell- 
Smith’s  book]  illustrates  both  his  insufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  America,  including  the  often 
crucial  role  of  its  armed  forces,  which  he  vastly 
oversimplifies,  and  also  his  steady  bias  against 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Such  flaws  are  all  the 
more  regrettable  since  the  book  takes  a  fresh 
approach,  is  based  on  a  careful  combing  of 
printed  sources  and  extensive,  though  incom¬ 
plete,  use  of  previous  studies,  and  consequently 
should  be  consulted  by  all  future  students  of 
the  American  regional  system  and  regionalism 
in  general.”  A.  P.  Whitaker 

Am  Hist  R  72:1069  Ap  ’67  500w 
“Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  tendency 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  to  draw  conclusions 
which  have  little  evidence  to  support  them. 
Partly  this  may  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  try¬ 
ing  to  compress  a  complex  subject  into  less 
than  350  pages.  ...  A  more  sj^stematic  approach 
utilizing  some  of  the  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  behavior  of  states  might  well  have  yielded 
more  useful  conclusions  and  brought  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  issues.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
general  history  of  the  inter-American  system 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  last  ten  years, 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Although  the 
author’s  sources  occasionally  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  the  book  is  well-researched,  tightly 
written,  and  provocative.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  a  standard  work  on  inter- American  rela¬ 
tions.”  Michael  Francis 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1183  D  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Wells 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:214  My  ’67  600w 
“Highly  recommended  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  and  for  the  general  public.” 
Choice  4:562  J1  ’67  130w 
Economist  222:45  Ja  7  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Bastert 

J  Am  Hist  54:453  S  ’67  750w 


Mr.  Uonnell-Smith  amply  substantiates  his 
mam  point  ab'^ut  the  Inter-American  System: 
It  means  one  thing  to  the  United  States  and 
another  to.  the  Latin  Americans.  For  the  United 
States  it  IS  above  all  an  instrument  for  com- 
bating  communism  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
whil.e  for  the  Latin  Americans  it  is  a  lever  for 
getting  the  United  States  to  help  them  with 
their  economic  problems.  .  .  .  [But  his]  ap¬ 
proach  is  open  to  three  main  criticisms.  His 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  overwhelmingly 
pohtical.  .  .  .  Secondly,  as  he  himself  points 
out,  the  Inter- American  system  covers  onlv  a 
relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries  .  .  . 
Finally,  although  he  tries  to  hold  a  fair  balance 
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between  North  and  Latin  America,  there  are 
signs  of  prejudice  against  the  former.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  useful  book  of  reference,  but  in  spite  of 
its  scholarship  not  a  definitive  work.” 

TLS  pl44  F  23  ’67  600w 


CONNOLLY,  JAMES  M.  Human  history  and 
the  Word  of  God:  the  Christian ' meaning  of 
history  in  contemporary  thought.  327p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

901  History — Philosophy  65-15686 

Father  Connolly  “has  provided  an  .  .  .  outline 
of  historiography  from  St.  Augustine  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  final  hundred  pages  of  his 
book  are  taken  up  with  [an]  articulation  of  a 
theology  of  history  based  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  which  [he]  holds  combines  the  demands 
of  eschatological  and  incarnaiional  thinking. 
.  .  .  Connolly  maintains  that  the  divine  Word  is 
both  the  eschatological  clue  of  history’s  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  occasion  of  man’s  creative  response 
in  faith.”  (J  Religion) 


While  on  the  whole  few  thinkers  receive 
substantial  treatment  and  fewer  still  are  cover¬ 
ed  in  critically  responsible  fashion,  the  author 
does  provide  a  useful  chapter  on  very  recent 
Catholic  scholarship  in  the  theory  and  theologi¬ 
cal  meaning  of  history.  .  .  .  What  Connolly 
understands  by  the  ‘theology  of  history’  is  that 
God’s  revelation  of  grace  and  judgment  in  Jesus 
Christ  provides  data  for  a  meaningful  under¬ 
standing  of  the  historical  process.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  much  at  this  point  to  distinguish  Connolly’s 
view  from  the  position  on  salvation  history  tak¬ 
en  say  by  Oscar  Cullmann  with  whom  Connolly 
finds  much  agreement.  Connolly  is  at  pains, 
nevertheless,  to  point  out  the  major  disagree¬ 
ments  among  Catholic  thinkers  of  history.”  T. 
A.  Idinopulos 

J  Religion  47:159  Ap  ’67  900w 
“The  first  chapter  of  this  interesting  and 
synoptic  book  on  the  theology  of  history  con¬ 
tains  a  correction  very  much  needed.  The  cy¬ 
clic  view  of  history  associated  with  classical 
thought  has  usually  been  credited  in  Christian 
circles  with  being  a  pessimistic  view,  but  Mr. 
Connolly  contradicts  this  error.  The  second 
chapter  contrasts  a  philosophy  of  history  with 
historicism  in  19th-  and  20th-century  thought. 
The  treatment  is  all  too  brief.  Chapters  three 
and  four  repeat  much  of  the  material  from 
[A.]  Schweitzer’s  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus 
[BRD  1910  and  1949],  but  Mr.  Connolly  brings 
the  argmnent  up  to  the  very  recent  discussion 
centering  on  Bultmann.  .  .  .  This  is  an  excellent 
book  for  any  library  with  a  serious  religion 
collection.”  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  90:3049  J1  ’65  160w 


CONOVER,  JEWEL  HELEN.  Nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  houses  in  western  New  York;  phot,  by 
the  author  [pub.  by]  State  univ.  of  New 
York.  161p  $10  Antioch  press 

728  Architecture,  Domestic.  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York — ^Historic  houses,  etc. 

66-63788 

The  author  "deals  with  the  residential  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Chautauqua  County,  [New  York]. 
.  .  .  Following  a  brief  geographical,  historical, 
and  architectural  introduction,  the  bulk  of  the 
book  consists  of  .  .  .  photographs  ...  of  the 
exteriors  of  108  houses.  The  architectural  in¬ 
troduction  sketches  19th-century  American 
architecture  in  general.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Very;  good  [photographs.].  .  .  Names  and 
dates  given  in  the  photo  captions  are  not  spe¬ 
cifically  documented.  .  .  .  Nontechnical,  lacking 
illustrations  of  plans  and  Interiors,  the  book 
is  of  limited  usefulness  to  historians  of  Ameri¬ 
can  architecture  even  though  many  buildings 
are  published  for  the  first  time.  Photographs 
are  arranged  geographically  and  keyed  to  a 
map  so  that  the  book  can  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  area  as  well  as  an  Introduction  to  its  do¬ 
mestic  architecture.” 

Choice  3:1008  Ja  ’67  140w 


“[The]  108  numbered  halftone  photographs 
of  houses,  well  printed  on  glossy  paper,  show 
clearly-emphasized  architectural  features.  Cap¬ 
tions  skillfully  blend  historical  association  and 
architectural  terminology.  .  .  .  This  reviewer 
wishes  that  the  author  had  chosen  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  title;  Included  street  addresses  of  the 
homes:  given  more  information  on  individual 
architects,  carpenters  and  builders,  and  sup¬ 
plied  a  glossary  of  architectural  terms.  Social 
historians,  architectural  historians,  tourists, 
and  natives  interested  in  increasing  their 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  their  surroundings 
should  find  this  book  useful.”  S.  G.  Heppell 
Library  J  91:4092  S  16  ’66  160w 


CONQUEST,  ROBERT,  ed.  Industrial  workers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  204p  $6.25  Praeger 
331.7  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Russia 

67-27315 

Based  “on  Soviet  Government  decrees  and 
reports,  articles  in  the  press,  and  books  by 
leading  academic  labor  experts,  this  work  ex¬ 
amines  those  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
worker’s  life  that  determine  his  relationship  to 
the  state.  Party,  and  trade-union  apparatus.  Its 
scope  includes  such  topics  as  recruitment  of 
personnel,  unemployment,  labor  contracts, 
wages,  labor  discipline,  working  hours,  trade 
unions,  collective  agreements,  and  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  Each  section  places  current  develop¬ 
ments  into  .  .  .  perspective  by  providing  a  his¬ 
torical  framework  for  understanding  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
bibliography. 


Economist  225:526  N  4  ’67  20w 
“[This  volume  is]  part  of  the  series  ‘Con¬ 
temporary  Soviet  Union:  Institutions  and  Poii- 
cies.’.  .  .  Conquest  has  presented  the  material 
in  a  well-organized  manner,  and  he  covers  the 
subject  .  .  .  comprehensively.  Surprisingly, 
[there  is  no  index].  Otherwise,  [this]  would  be 
[a]  good  reference  work.  .  .  .  For  college  and 
research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:3046  S  35  ‘67  60w 


CONQUEST,  ROBERT,  ed.  The  politics  of 
ideas  in  the  U.S.S.R.  176p  $5.95  Praeger 
329  Propaganda,  Russian.  Russia^Intel- 
lectual  life.  Communist  Party  (Russia) 

67-27314 

“This  book  traces  the  development  of  the 
organizations  that  bring  all  spheres  of  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  into  conformity  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  ‘general  line’ — among  them  the 
administration  for  literai-y  and  publishing  af¬ 
fairs  (Glavlit),  the  agency  that  controls  plays 
and  films  (Glavrepertkom) ,  the  centralized 
book  distribution  system  (Soyuzkniga) ,  and  the 
Central  Committee  s  Department  of  Agitation 
and  Propaganda  (Agitprop).”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography. 


Economist  225:526  N  4  ’67  20w 


[This  is]  part  of  the  series:  ‘Contemporary 
Soviet  Union:  Institutions  and  PoUcIes,’  [and 
is  a]  short,  factual  account.  .  .  .  Extensive 
quotations  and  citations  from  documents,  ser¬ 
ials,  and  secondary  sources  are  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  [the  volumes  in  this  series].  The 
average  number  of  citations  in  each  book  is 
750.  .  .  .  Conquest  has  presented  the  material 
in  a  well-organized  manner,  and  he  covers  the 
subject  [comprehensively.]  .  .  .  For  college  and 
research  Libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:3046  S  15  ’67  60w 


‘‘[This  is]  directed  to  the  intellectual:  and, 
though  a  good  deal  of  second-hand  material  has 
been  used  in  compiling  [it],  care  has  generally 
been  taken  to  get  the  facts  right.  But  the  facts 
selected  are,  broadly  speaking,  those  likely  to 
discredit  the  Soviet  regime  in  western  eyes,  so 
that  the  general  impression  is  hostile  and  one¬ 
sided.  Subject  to  this  limitation  [the  book  is] 
efficiently  done,  and  provides  useful  and  some¬ 
times  out-of-the-way  infoi-matlon.” 

TLS  pl027  N  2  ’67  40w 


invention  of  the  Negro. 

244p  $0.95  Eriksson 


973  Negroes — ^History. 
Slavery  in  the  U.S. 


U.S.- 


-Race  relations. 
66-26645 


An  examination  of  the  “ways  in  which  white 
institutions  and  leadership  created  the  race 
problem  m  America.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


JJ^he  author]  endeavors  to  describe  the 
historical  processes  whereby  white  Americans 
created  a  portrait  of  the  Negro  as  an  inferior, 
subhuman  species.  ..  .  .  Execution  of  this  am- 
iDitious  project  is  vitiated  by  inaccuracies,  in¬ 
ternal  contradictions,  misplaced  emphases, 
verbal  imprecision,  and  a  shallowness  of  in¬ 
sight  deriving  from,  an  insufficient  theoretical 
base.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  consists  largely  of 
antiquated  books.  Recent  scholarly  studies  of 
the  devetopment  of  racism  such  as  Thomas  F. 
Gossett,  Race:  The.  History  of  an  Idea  in  Amer¬ 
ica  [BRD  1964],  William  Stanton,  The  Leopard’s 
Spots:  Scientific  Attitudes  Toward  Race  in 
America,  1815-1859  [BRD  1961],  and  I.  A.  New¬ 
by,  Jim  Crow’s  Defence:  Anti-Negro  Thought 
in  America.  1900-1930  [BRD  1965],  were  not 
used.  .  .  ..  This  Rook  is  not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:743  S  ’67  200w 
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CONRAD,  EARL — Continued} 

“Mr.  Conrad  believes  that  racism  Is  a  pseudo¬ 
invention  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  lustify- 
ing  the  exploitation  of  NeCToes.  Basically,  this 
prejudiced  opinion  still  blocks  the  road  to 
eciuality.  The  author  sees  no  hope  in  revolu¬ 
tion,  and,  instead,  advocates  a  resurrection  of 
white  morality.  The  critical  reader,  however, 
will  question  this  discredited  possibility.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  most  libraries.’’  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:5422  N  1  ’66  80w 
“[The  author]  traces  racism  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  various 
churches  through  slavery  in  our  colonial  his¬ 
tory;  up  to  the  present-day  struggles.  Mainly 
a  historical  account,  it  Is  clearly  and  concisely 
written.” 

Library  J  92:2046  My  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“[The  author]  took  his  theme  and  title  from 
James  Baldwin’s  1964  remark  to  white  TV  view¬ 
ers:  Tf  I  am  a  nigger  you  invented  me.’  Con¬ 
rad  decided  that  the  Negro’s  status  in  America 
was  the  product  of  ‘white  institutions,  white 
history  .  .  .  white  European  and  American  lead¬ 
ership  .  .  .  white  concepts,  white  commerce, 
and  white  self-deception:’  ...  By  ignoring  the 
Negro’s  role  in  American  life  and  his  effect  on 
white  .people,  institutions,  and  laws,  Conrad 
has  misapplied  Baldwin’s  insight  and  built  his 
concepts  on  an  oversimplified  premise.  .  .  . 
[He]  also  appears  unaware  of  new  scholarly 
findings.  .  .  . ,  [His]  historical  views  are  often 
hazy,  confused,  and  contradictory.  While  [this 
book]  frequently  breathes  with  the  anger  of 
James  Baldwin,  it  lacks  his  logic  and  clarity. 

.  .  .  .The  author’s  rhetoric  often  obscures  his 
in.eaning,  his  penchant  for  the  facile  phrase  and 
glib  generality  blurs  important  cause-and-effect 
relationships.  The  [book]  explores  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  one  that  deserves  more  thorough 
and  scholarly  treatment.’’  W.  L.  Katz 

Sat  R  50:39  P  18  ’67  760w 


CONROY,  FRANK.  Stop-time.  304p  $5.95  Vi¬ 
king 

B  or  92  67-25922 

This  first  book  is  an  autobiography  “begln- 
ning  with  prep-school  days  and  terminating  In 
[the  author’s]  late  teens.  .  .  .  [The  events  be- 
ween]  take  the  author  to  happy  years  in 
Florida  then  to  New  Tork  and  its  schools,  jobs, 
apartment  living  with  his  family,  and  explora- 
tions  in  sex.  After  this,  the  author  Is  concerned 
i,  of  family  ties,  attempts  to 

get  back  to  Florida,  and  the  final  incidents  In 
Denmark  and  Paris.  His  family  consists  of  his 
Danish  mother:  her  new  husband,  Jean  .  .  . 
and  his  sister.'’  (Best  SeU)  Portions  of  this 
book  appeared  In  somewhat  different  form  in 
The  New  Yorker,  Paris  Review  and  other 
periodicals. 


“It  seems  odd  that  at  32  [the  author]  should 
•  .autobiography,  a  form  usually  asso¬ 

ciated  with  a  more  advanced  age.  .  .  .  [There 
pattern  of  silences  [between  events] 
which  will  contribute  to  the  narrative  rhythm 
of  the  ^rk.  .  Events,  periods,  friends,  fam¬ 
ily  slip  by,  but  there  is  no  remarkable  insight. 
There  are  comments  on  children,  on  youth,  on 
seX’  on  family,  cpinments  which  strike  one  as 
Intelligent  but  hardly  profound  or  start- 
»  some  instances,  Mr.  Conroy  is  violating 

a  primary  condition  of  the  autobiography,  that 
the  writer  should  not  attribute  to  his  youthful 
mind  those  conclusions  which  belong  to  the  far 
more  mature  perspective  from  which  he  writes. 
Vo-  F  apparent  is  that  Mr.  Conroy  is 

far  more  interested  In  presenting  a  narrative 
naf  based  on  plot,  presents 
epi^sodes  as  though  they  were 
episodes  in  a  plot  structure.  ...  In  the  process 
the  author  shows  a  genuine  skill  in  the  art  of 
narrative  fiction.  ’  F.  E.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:318  N  15  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Newlove 

Book  World  p28  N  12  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Bronze 

Commonweal  87:411  D  29  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:130  N  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Eeeseberg 

Library  J  92:4522  D  15  ’67  IlOw 

extraordinary  and  exciting, 
and  it  wiU,  I  hope,  become  celebrated.  .  .  . 
[Conroy  si  prose  Is  lean  yet  colorful  the 
servant  of  an  Imagination  that  insists  ml  cS- 

simultaneous  sensed. 

■  ■  ■  n  taller  sentimentauty. 

xi,^*  /  4  ^  rosid.  about  sox  oxperloncGs 

that  ring  absolutely  true  and  yet  have  no  trace 


of  defiant  utterance.  .  .  .  Scenes  In  which  the 
boundaries  between  self  and  world  become  first 
blurred  and  then  more  sharply  defined  than  be¬ 
fore,  these  are  Conroy  at  his  best.  On  Its  own 
level  and  scale,  there  are  reminders  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Prelude  In  the  book:  discovery  of  the 
self  en  route  to  art.’’  Stanley  Kauffmann 
New  Repub  157:16  N  11  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  D  21  ’67  1350w 
“[This]  Is  a  childhood  documentary  of  chill¬ 
ing  perception,  a  book  whose  honesty  and  sub¬ 
tle  evocation  of  the  texture  of  youth  Is  a 
triumph  not  only  of  Intellect  but  of  style.  .  .  . 
One  of .  [the  author’s]  earliest  memories  Is  of 
the  sadistic  beaming  he  and  his  friends  Indicted 
upon  the  fat  Piggot,  [a  feUow  student].  The 
scene,  as  if  recollected  by  an  ex-Nazi  who 
cannot  reconcile  his  past  with  the  present.  Is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  .  .  .  ‘Stop- 
time,  free  of  rancor,,  rich  with  the  half- mad, 
lonely  characters  who  people  our  times.  Is  one 
of  the  fine^  books  about  gro^ng  up  I  have 
ever  read;  the  reader  cannot  help  recognizing 
a  part  of  himself  in  this  book.  In  It  the  author 
has  captured  that  mixture  of  acute  perception 
and  mindlessness  that  is  the  vortex  around 
which  all  memory  of  youth  revolves.”  Eleanor 
Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  12  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Junker 

Newsweek  70:96  N  6  '67  600w 
Time  90:110  N  24  '67  260w 
Va  Q  R  44:xiv  winter  ’68  160w 


news  to  me;  a  re¬ 
porter  s  deposition.  39Sp  pi  $6.95  Meredith 

818  Reporters  and  reporting  67-12635 

forth  his  personal  account 
or  vlrmally  the  major  news  events  he  has 
Index®*^  thirty  years.”  (Library  jf 


,  ^^®rt  B.  Considine  is  very  nearly  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  the  straight  reporter  totallv 
fcTnce™®'^  ^th  the  event,  Tot  with  its  IW- 

deTsltJon’  if  his 

aeposition — it  Is^  just  that.  It  is  not  an  auto- 

m2®' than  a  history  of 
ms  own  times,  except  in  one  respect  to  wit 
nf®  gaudlness  of  the  first  half 

^  T  Is  superb, 

i  the  standpoint  of  the  reader  "who 

fewer  than  Bob  Considine’s 
60  years  [it]  has  a  drawback.  He  began  as  a 
Washington  newspapers.  .  .  . 
have  a  golden  glow  in  Ws  mind,  so 
opening  section,  while  it  may  affoni  a 
nostalgic  pleasime  to  graybeards,  to  the  modem 

younger  -ader^wiU  find^  the  InfeTstTMl 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  30  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:1106  D  ’67  120w 
hmersensltive  reader  might  be  offended 
cution^T^fka  observations  of  the  exe- 

vur  TriS  Ros^enbergs,  the  death  of  Pius 

XII,  and  some  other  passag’es,  but  nercentiv^^ 
produces  painful  reactions.  With 
rare^  a  commodity  in  autobioe-- 

gfl'^ntl/allo^lnf  Wm^ff  \o^be  thlTrlet  fo? 
shoxild  do  much  to  dTspe °tt°eTythlc'S^  taale 

Sf-  Journalism  and  will  hsLve  Teat 
appeal  for^gublic  PatronsJ’^Edward 

Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  50:107  Je  10  *67  70w 


CONSIDINE,  MILLIE.  Just  a  minute  Mrs  rini 
yver;  being  the  account  of  the  travi^ls 
travails  of  one  Mrs  Bob  ConqldmJ®!!  ^2“ 

910  Voyages  and  travels  67-16167 

<<  of  travels  and  anecdotes  btr 

(Beil  Sefl)  ®"thor- journalist  K'^ToTM-^ 
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to  the  wake  of  Hope  Hampton’s  husband:  .  .  . 
a  very  good  description  of  watching  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  guard  at  Lenin’s  tomb  in  Red  Square. 
...  If  you  want  to  know  what  Prince  Rai¬ 
nier’ s  bar  stools  are  covered  with,  you’ii  have 
to  read  the  book.  You’ll  want  to  anyway  for 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  trip  around  the  world 
is  to  read  this  book.  She  even  helps  you 
through  customs.”  C.  M.  Siggins  _ 

Best  Sell  27:79  My  15  ’67  650w 
“Recollections  of  world  travels  in  an  un¬ 
organized  collection  of  name-droppings,  from 
Gloria  Swanson  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  .  .  . 
To  this  reviewer  [it]  is  a  tasteless  collection. 

M.  G.  j  92:1921  My  16  ’67  120w 


CONWAY,  ALAN.  The  reconstruction  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  248p  $6.60  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

976.8  Reconstruction  66-18867 

A  “revisionist  reappraisal  of  the  re^nstruc- 
tion  period  in  Georgia’s  history  foUpwing  the 
Civil  War.  .  .  .  [The  sources  include]  material 
that  has  become  available  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  major  work  on  the  subject  [Clara 
Mildred  Thompson’s  Reconstruction  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  BRD  1916].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Woodward 

Am  Hist  R  72:1502  J1  ’67  300w 
“At  times  oversimplified,  this  volume  is  also 
disappointingly  thin.  .  .  .  On  most  matters  the 
older  study  of  C.  Mildred  Thompson  [Recon¬ 
struction  in  Georgia,  Economic,  Social,  Politic^, 
1865-1872,  BRD  1915]  stUl  provides  greater,  de¬ 
tail  in  just  as  engaging  a  fashion.  A  sometimes 
eniightening  reconsideration  of  familiar  ma¬ 
terial,  bolstered,  it  is  true,  by  additional  re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Conway’s  work  does  not  come,  to 
grips  with  many  of  the  questions  now  being 
asked.  Constitutional  and  legal,  changes  are 
glossed  over.  .  .  .  The  identification  of  the 
term  Unionism  with  ante  bellum  opposition  to 
secession  is  certainly  questionable  as  is  the 
identification  of  Georgian  with. the.  white  popu¬ 
lation  alone.  Within  such  limitations  this  re- 

a  useful  work.”  O.  H.  Olsen 
mams  a^useim^w^^^^ 

“Through  fellowships  [Mr.  Conway]  .spent 
the  time  in  Georgia  necessary  for  the  basic  re¬ 
search,  and,  as  a  Briton,  he  gives  a  dis¬ 
passionate  treatment  to  an  extremely  emotional 
tonic.  [His]  coverage  is  surprisingly  complete 
for  such  a  short  book.  He  treats  practically 
every  facet  of  the  story  of  Reconstruction  in 
Georgia— topics  political,  economic,  and  so- 
§ll.  .  .  sWsticaJly,  the  book  is  to  be  com- 

merided— clear  and  precise  language  with  just 
enough  colorful  and  dramatic  phrases.  Ade¬ 
quate  index.  Selected  bibliography  contains 
^11-known  and  useful  references  p.weU  as 
the  primary  sources  and  unpublished  theses 
upon  which  the  book  Is  largely  based.  .  .  .  Use- 
fiS  to  the  specialist  on  the  .Reconstruction  pe- 
r^d— be  he  an  upperclass  history  major,  grad- 

ijofA  stud6nt,  or  coll6K6  profossor, 
uate  smaen^,^^ 

Reviewed  by  R- .B-  Brake  oonw 

J  Am  Hist  64:418  S  67  390w 

‘TMr  Conway]  is  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  winnow  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  emo¬ 
tion,  both  Union  and  Rebel,  usually  surround¬ 
ing  th^e  subject  .  .  .  'The  book  is  Important 
reading  for  background  information  on  present 
civU  rfghte  issues  in  the  South,  and  Is  ^com- 
Siended  for  all  history  collections.”  H.  B. 

Library  J  91:3414  J1  ’66  120w 


rnoK.  albert.  Prisms:  studies  In  modem 
literature.  196p  $5.75  Ind.  univ.  press 
809  Literature— History  and  criticism 

“What  are  the  philosophical  bases  of  the 
lUernVv  use  of  language?  How  has  modern  prac¬ 
tice  mveMed  and  extended  them?  Mr  Cook’s 
exploration  of  these  fundamental  prqb  ems  of 
IRerary  theory  leads  him  to  more  specific  ques¬ 
tions  which  subsequently  cast  light  qn,  and 
drspw  Ught  from,  related  question  ‘prismatic- 
ally  ’  He  scrutinizes  each  of  six  facets— -Diffu- 
tion  ■^nerality.  Rhythm,  Allegory  Action, 
and  Person  ...  as  they  apply  to  a  ^de  mnge 
of  modem  poems,  plays,  and  novels.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“In  this  provocative  study,  [the  author] 
grapples  with  questions— troublesome  ones  for 
™fetlclaiis  of  literature— and  provides  par¬ 
tial  answers  that  are  suggestive  of  still  other 


questions.  Believing  that  such  probings  recom¬ 
mended  a  ‘prismatic’  treatment.  Professor  Cook, 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
.  .  .  amplifies  and  explains  ...  as  he  delves 
into  the  poems  of  Rimbaud,  Valdry,  Montale, 
and  Pound;  explores  the  arcana  of  Kafka, 
Joyce,  and  Golding:  and  ponders  the  dramat¬ 
ics  of  Ionesco,  Chekhov,  and  Beckett.  Despite 
the  meandering,  multiple  aspects  he  presents 
and  the  scattered  structure  of  his  text  Profes¬ 
sor  Cook  offers  several  critically  satisfying 
considerations  of  modern  literature.”  G.  A. 
Cevasco 

Library  J  92:2576  J1  ’67  210w 
“Literature  is  made  of  language,  and  so  there 
is  no  more  Important  element  to  examine  than 
this  if  one  wants  to  enter  into  literature’s  se¬ 
cret  temples.  Mr.  Cook's  essay  on  modern  lit¬ 
erature,  for  this  reason,  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  defining  the  sense  of  language 
underlying  the  modern  poet’s  art.  His  clas¬ 
sification  and  illustrations  of  linguistic  strate¬ 
gies  provide  an  indispensable  primer  for  un¬ 
derstanding  how  that  art  works.” 

Va  <5  R  43:clxiv  autumn  ’67  70w 


COOK,  FRED  J.  The  plot  against  the  patient 
373p  $6.95  Prentice-HaU 
362.1  Hospitals — ^U.S.  Insurance,  Hospital¬ 
ization  67-15168 

An  “indictment  of  the  medical  system  in  the 
United  States  and  specifically  of  the  AMA 
(American  Medical  Association].  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor,  a  journalist,]  supplies  evidence  for  his 
charges  .  .  .  [from]  case  histories.  .  .  .  He 
examines  the  hospital  situation  in  New  York 
City  and  ...  in  Watts,  Los  Angeles.  .  .  [He 

explains]  the  difficulties  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  had  in  setting  up  hospitals  and 
.  .  .  points  out  the  deficiencies  that  current  In¬ 
surance  plans  have  in  providing  satisfactory 
health  coverage.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on 
‘Better  Ways  to  Care,’  explaining  the  Kaiser- 
Permanente  system  and  .  .  .  praising  the 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center  In  New  Jersey.” 
(Best  SeU) 


“The  author  provides  considerable  evidence 
that  hospitals  connected  with  universities  are 
providing  the  best  medical  services  now  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  serious  and  that  changes  must  be  made 
By  placing  so  much  of  the  blame  on  the  AMA 
for  so  much  of  the  difilculties  we  are  now  in. 
the  author  makes  it  harder,  in  my  opinion,  to 
put  the  necessai’y  machinery  to  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  changes  desired.”  W.  H. 
Schweder 

Best  Sell  27:80  My  15  '67  600w 
Christian  Century  84:662  Ap  26  ’67  60w 
"[The  author]  has  expanded  what  might 
have  been  a  solid  magazine  article  into  a  full 
length  book.  He  complains  bitterly  about  grasp¬ 
ing  and  careless  physicians,  antiquated  and 
understaffed  hospitals,  and  ineffleient  and  mis¬ 
leading  health  insurance  plans.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  old  chestnuts  are  displayed  here,  but  the 
book  does  contain  a  number  of  facts  and 
enough  realistic  assessments  to  justify  its 
purchase.  Most  public  libraries  will  need  this.” 
W.  K.  Beaty 

Library  J  92:1845  My  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Marguerite  Clark 

Sat  R  60:40  My  20  ’67  1200w 


COOK,  FRED  J.  The  secret  rulers;  criminal  syn¬ 
dicates  and  how  they  control  the  U.S.  under¬ 
world.  373p  $6.95  Duell 
364.1  Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  Mafia 

66-22237 

The  activities  “of  the  Mafia,  and  other 
gangster  groups,  and  their  use  of  ill-gotten 
gain  to  prosper  in  legitimate  business  [is  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  book].  .  The  author  covers 
the  murders  committed,  the  methods  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  politicians  bought  and  sold,  the 
people  Intimidated,  and  he  names  names  and 
cites  facts  and  figures.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Seil  26:347  D  15  ’66  600w 
“While  [this]  book  is  crammed  with  names, 
dates,  places,  and  references  to  all  sorts  of 
documentation,  there  is  no  systematic  referenc¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  the  book  is  unlikely  to  find 
much  use  by  either  scholars  or  their  students, 
who  will  continue  to  prefer  such  relatively 
analytical — though  no  less  concerned — sources  as 
Gus  Tyler’s  Organized  Crime  in  America  [BRD 
1962]  which  provides  more  than  enough  samples 
of  Cook’s  kind  of  reportese.” 

Choice  4:918  O  ’67  240w 
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COOK,  F.  J. — Continued 
‘‘Mr.  Cook,  in  the  tradition  of  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens.  has  done  an  excellent  renortorial  job.  He 
naively  urges  an  enlightened  public  to  refrain 
from  gambling,  suggests  bribery  be  made  a 
crime  equal  to  murder,  and  considers  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  campaign  expenditures  be  controlled 
if  we  are  to  control  gangdom.  But  the  public 
vices  of  TV,  good  times  and  plain  ennui  con¬ 
tinue  the  legend  of  a  sleepy  public  and  the 
cries  of  the  Cooks  may  go  unheeded.”  B.  J. 
Bander 

Library  J  91:4687  O  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Emanuel  Perlmutter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ja  29  ’67  350w 


With  his  earlier  study.  The  FBI  Nobody 
I^ows  [BRD  19641,  Fred  J.  Cook  performed 
admirably  a  long-overdue  public  service.  .  .  . 
[However,  his  new  book]  doesn’t  advance  our 
knowledge  of  organized  crime.  .  .  .  For  one 
thing,  it  has  been  open  season  on  the  Mafia  for 
generations,  and  just  about  anything  that  is 
written  on  it,  _  fact  or  fiction,  is  published.  .  .  . 
But,  to  justify  another  book  on  organized 
crime,  Mr,  Cook  should  have  furthered  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it  somehow.  .  .  .  The  book’s  or¬ 
ganization  and  prose  are  competent;  perhaps 
workmanlike  would  be  a  better  word  .  .  .  [and] 
if  ,you  have  not  yet  read  a  history  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States,  [this]  book  would 
provide  a  good  starting  point.”  Joseph  Haas 
Sat  R  60:92  Ja  14  ’67  600w 


J*'  sanctuary  of  Hemithea  at 

Kastabos,  hy  J  M.  Cook  and  W.  H  Plommer. 

179p  il  $15  Cambridge 

913.39  Kastabos.  Turkey — ^Antiquities 

66-67295 

“This  is  an  account  of  the  excavation  of  a 
Lreek  sanctuary  m  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  Rhodes — 
once  known  as  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  took  place  in  1959-60.  This  is  the  first 
Greek  temple  of  any  size  to  be  uncovered  in 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  site  of  Kastabos,  whose  existence  was 
known  from  book  V  of  Diodorus’  world  his- 
tory,  has  entailed  the  re-siting  of  several  an¬ 
cient  towns  in  the  region.  The  sanctuary  itself, 
whose  mam  buildings  date  from  c.  300  B.C., 
was  dedicated  to  the  healing  Goddess  Hemi¬ 
thea,  (Publisher’s  note)  Epigraphical  index. 


“The  present  publication  of  the  whole  site  is 
exemplary,  handsome,  final.  But  the  site  is  a 
minor  one:  those  colleges  that  offer  compara¬ 
tively  advanced  work  in  archaeology,  or  aim  at 
completeness  in  their  coUecUons,  will  elect  to 
acquire  the  volume.’ 

Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Ochsenschlager 

Class  World  60:299  Mr  ‘67  300w 


COOKE,  DAVID  C.  Dera:  a  village  in  India 
159p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.28  Norton 

.Hera  Mandi — Juvenile  literature.  India 
— bocial  life  and  customs — Juvenile  litera- 
ture  67-738 

“f®  today  in  a  small 
village  near  the  city  of  Delhi.  ‘‘The  author 
describes  how  the  village  people  faim,  their 
numerous  superstitions,  how  the 
children  are  educated,  marriage  customs,  the 

other  aspects  of  vil- 

system;  the  Hindu  way  of  life  that  setms  to 
perpetuate  poverty;  and  the  lack  of  suffiSeS 
water  .that  accounts  for  much  of  the  uns™itarv 
conditions.  Ten’s  up  will  be  left  with  a  vivW 
impression  of  an  ancient  way  of  life  in  an 
ancient  land.  ’  M.  S.  ^  me  in  an 

Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 

“Much  information  is  packed  into  this  ac- 

IndSn  incomplete  account  of 

inaian  lite  today.  Attention  is  concentrated  un- 
on  but  not  liniited^  to  one  particular  viulge  in 
the  state  of  Delhi.  Author  brings  out  social 
^ack  of  sanitation?  and  rt 
strictions  of  caste  and  custom — in  a  realistic 
yet  sympa-thetic  manner.  Writing  is  clear 
Interesting.  In  sp!te  of  siS 
style,  contradictions  are  not  glossed  over-  eg 
Hindu  indifference  to  suffering  and  rev4rlnce 
for  life  are  both  suggested.  For  artistic  pollB® 
^1  and  educational  materal  and  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  religion  this  should  be  I5pp^- 


mented  with  other  titles  but  those  who  read 
it  will  gain  a  factual  foundation.”  P.  A.  Me- 

Library  J  91:6746  N  15  ’66  130w 


COOKE,  JACOB  E.,  ed.  Alexander  Hamilton: 
profile.  259p  $6.96  HUl  &  Wang 


a 


B  or  92  Hamilton,  Alexander  67-17068 
A  collection  of  essays  which  appeared  be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1964,  as  book  chapters  or  journal 
papers.  “Among  the  authors  represented  in 
this  anthology  are  Claude  Bowers,  Richard 
Morris,  Dumas  Malone,  Broadus  Mitchell,  John 
C.  Miller,  Vernon  Barrington,  Clinton  Rossiter, 
and  Adrienne  Koch.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  27:131  J1  1  ’67  90w 

Is  not  found  In  this 
anthology  but,  rather,  the  views  of  [some]  au¬ 
thors  concerning  for  the  most  part  the  political 
and  economic  philosophy  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton.  .  .  Recommended  for  large  public  libraries 
and  for  college  and  university  iibraries.”  P.  E. 
Edlund 

Library  J  92:2164  Je  1  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Kalamaras 

Library  J  92:3211  S  16  '67  70w  [TA] 


UUUt^KlDGE,  E. 

304p  il  $6.96  Day 


une  Daron  or  Arizona. 


^  Reavis,  James  Addison.  Swindlers 

and  swindling  67-22931 

A  nineteenth  century  fraud  is  exposed  In  this 
biography  of  James  Reavis  who  “produced  a 
•  i-u-  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico,  wor^  half  a  billion  dollars  in  today’s 
mcmey.  ,  .  .  To  bolster  his  claim,  he  ‘discovered’ 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Peralta  family  and 
married  her,  calling  himself  thereafter  Baron  de 
y.  C<^r*doba:  .  .  she  was  a  part-Indian 
from  California  .  .  .  [whom!  he  passed  .  . 

of,  Spain  and 

Fg^lf!  Blbllogiaphy?"!^^^^'®^ 

frontiersman  and 
former  train  con¬ 
ductor,  clerk  in  a  clothing  store,  and  real- 

roof'r®!  ®P®  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  s-wmdles  in  American  history.  .  .  How 

the  swindle  was  exposed  by  a  small -town 

suspicious  of 

whole  thing  and  ^1  the  background  of  this 
fascinating  story  are  well  told  by  Mr.  Cook- 
ridge  who  has  researched  the  matter  carefully.” 
Best  Sell  27:117  Je  16  ’67  150w 
“Th®  Interest  and  worth  of  this  book  lie 
mystery  and  details  of 
plot,  discovered  by  secret  service  agents 
Wd  su^e^rs  general  and  presented  at  his 
1  basic  sources  for  any  recounting  of 
15  years  of  fraud  would  seem  to  be  the 
legal  documents  assembled 
in  the  oase  ^d  newspaper  clippings  of  the  day. 

,  .  .  All  the  author  seems  to  have  added 
length  and  detail.  Additives  certainly  don’t  ill - 
elude  organization,  style,  or  perception. 

PiTPS?,?  never  lost  sight  of  here  seenis  'to 
pages  rather  than  the  filling 
out  of  cbaructers.  ,  .  .  Tbe  meaner  tbnne‘'hi-<a 
*^^®  thi  whofe  dun 

•rr.i.V  brittle  between  quotation 

marl«.  The  only  conversation  that  rings  true 

was^^tlftpfl'”frnil® presumably 
^  C.  Jon 4  ^  transcript  of  the  trial.” 

Book  Week  pll  Je  18  ’67  960w 
‘‘The  story  of  how  agents  of  the  Court  uf 
^f'^yp'f®.  Unnd. Claims  untangled  the  web  of  for- 
geries  is  fascinating  in  Itself.  .  .  .  [Cookridgel 
m  detail  with  some  fiSomz- 
probably  enhance  its  popular  an- 
P®a>-  Students  of  the  West  will  possiblv  he 

I'-r,  n%''’U?tf,a?'&'ToX¥d‘S  it'eS 

r-,!  •  **  92:2766  Ag  ’67  140w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  J1  9  ’67  340w 
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tage,  and  assist  the  various  underground  move¬ 
ments  in  their  continuing  struggle  against  the 
Germans.  Thus,  the  Special  Operations  Execu¬ 
tive  was  formed  to  ‘set  Europe  ablaze,’  using 
Churchill’s  own  words.”  (Library  J)  The  au¬ 
thor  details  the  activities  of  S.O.E.  agents 
during  the  war.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  volume  details  the  work  of  those  dar¬ 
ing  people,  men  and  women,  who  were  para¬ 
chuted  ‘behind  the  line3‘  into  occupied  France 
to  assist  the  French  resistance.  The  account 
centers  mostly  on  those  who  worked  from 
the  Baker  Street  (London)  office  and  Wey¬ 
mouth  Street,  although  there  were  other  agen¬ 
cies  which  also  worked  toward  the  same  end, 
not  always  without  some  friction.  ...  It  is  a 
thrilling  account  of  heroism.” 

Best  Sell  27:117  Je  15  ’67  140w 


Choice  4:894  O  ’67  130w 

“[The  author]  was  a  wartime  secret  agent 
who  spent  time  in  both  Dachau  and  Bimhen- 
wald  as  a  Gestapo  prisoner.  .  .  .  He.  has  drawn 
on  personal  knowledge.  He  has  mtervi^ed 
many  of  the  survivors,  both  Allied  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  has  had  access  to  much  archival 
material.  ...  It  may  be  marked  that  Mr. 
Cookridge  is  not  wholly  disinterested  and  dis¬ 
passionate,  yet  this  is  an  interesting  and  excit¬ 
ing  story  told  with  authority:  the  book  is  re¬ 
commended  for  general  collections.”  Norman 

Horrocks^j^^^^^  j  92:2394  Je  15  '67  250w 

“Certainly  the  most  encyclopedic  work  yet 
produced  on  the  ‘secret  war,’  [this]  deals  with 
the  British  organization.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  role  of  the  O.S.S.  apart,  rnuch  of 
the  book  is  diverting — especially  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  birth  throes  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  those  dealing  with  the  training  of 
operatives.  ...  It  is  in  Cookridge’s  account  of 
S.O.E. ’s  activities  in  Western  Europe  that  the 
book  falters.  While  the  author  dutifully  re¬ 
counts  exploits,  successful  or  not,  he  fads  to 
evaluate  or  elaborate  their  meanings,  and  there 
is  a  lack  of  continuity.  .  .  .  The  repetitious  ab¬ 
breviations,  code  names,  aliases  create  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  for  the  reader  and  sometimes  make 
the  narrative  difficult  to  follow.  More  s  the 
pity,  for  ‘Set  Europe  Ablaze’  is  a  vast  collection 
of  fascinating  research  which  lacks,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  balance,  authority  and  organiza¬ 
tion  that  ‘the  whole  heroic  story‘  deserves. 

Comelius^R^an.^^^  Bk  R  p30  O  1  ’67  1700w 

New  Yorker  43:103  Ag  12  ’67  170w 

“Much  of  the  story  has  previously  .been  told. 
The  book’s  main  fault,  however,  is  its  failure 
to  put  the  events  into  a  coherent  paUern,  pr.to 
describe  episodes  within  the  context  .of  Allied 
giand  strategy.  Set  Europe  Ablaze  is  little  inore 
than  a  series  of  vignettes,  never  approaching 
in  aualitv  M.  R.  D.  Foot’s  outstanding  Inst.ory, 
SOE  in  France,  published  in  1966  in  the  British 
Government  series  ‘History  of  the  Second 
World  War.’  No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate 
SOE’s  work,  to  generalize  about  secret  war¬ 
fare  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  or  to  discuss 
any  lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  the  author  depicts.  H.  H.  Ransom 
^  Sat  R  50:44  S  16  ’67  750w 

TLS  pi  Ja  6  ’67  1650w 


COOKRIDGE,  E.  H.  They  came  from  the  sky: 

with  a  foreword  by  Maurice  J.  Buckmaster. 

257p  il  $6.95  Crowell 

940  54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Secret  Service. 

Great  Britain.  Special  Operations  Executive 

d7-1ooUo 

The  author  has  put  together  the  stories  ‘.‘of 
three  agents  of  the  Sp^ial  Clp^ations  Executive 
who  worked  with  the  French  Resistance  m  1943 
and  1944  All  three  .  .  .  are  still  alive  and  have 
collaborated  in  the  work.  Their  stories  cover 
three  different  parts  of  France.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Francis  CEmmaerts  .  .  .  was  active 
mainly  in  the  south-east  of  France, .  including 
the  legendarv  Vercors  plateau:  Major  Roger 
Landes,  ...  in  the  south-west  around  Bor^aux 
and  Captain  Harry  R6e  ...  in  the  Jura.  (TLS) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  27:257  O  1  ’67  240w 
“Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cookridge  never  makes 
clear  whether  certain,  sections,  of  dialogue  are 
direct  quotations  or  his  re.nditmn  of  the  gist  of 
what  was  said.  Despite  this,  the  story  is  one  of 
true  courage  told  with  the  authority  of  a  form¬ 
er  agent.  In  its  way,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  ac¬ 


tions  and  the  memories  of  brave  men.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  general  collections.”  Norman  Hor- 


rocks 


Library  J  92:2564  J1  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  70:663  O  29 


'65  80w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Rat  D  fill-RS  .R  sn  ’fi7  Sflw 


“It  is  a  particular  merit  of  Mr.  Cookridge 
that  he  presents  his  heroes  not  only  as  they 
reveal  themselves  through  their  exploits  but 
also  with  a  full  and  sympathetic  account  of 
their  characters  and  temperaments.  .  .  .  [This] 
must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  books  on  a 
subject  which  has  attracted  many  good  writers. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  similarity  in  the  experiences 
of  the  three  subjects,  the  narrative  is  so  well 
maintained  that  the  book  is  exciting  from  start 
to  finish.  Mr.  Cookridge  has  written  a  book 
v/hich  is  not  only  a  well- documented  contribu¬ 
tion  to  history  but  also  a  study  in  courage.” 

TLS  P1081  N  25  ’65  800w 


COOMBS,  CHARLES.  Aerospace  power:  a  pic¬ 
torial  guide.  256p  $4.95  Morrow 
629.13  Aeronautics — Juvenile  literature.  As¬ 
tronautics — Juvenile  literature  66-6345 

“In  this  volume,  illustrated  with  362  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  author  attempts  to  cover  every 
phase  of  aerospace  power.  Not  only  are  the 
various  reciprocating  and  jet  engines  of  mod¬ 
ern  aircraft  shown,  but  also  the  current  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial  and  military  planes  .  .  .  [and] 
such  specialized  equipment  as  helicopters,  ver¬ 
tical  or  short  take-off  and  landing  vehicles,  and 
guided  missiles.  The  final  chapters  deal  with 
space  probes  and  the  men  who  are  using  them.” 
(Best  Sell)  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“The  book  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  aviation  or  space  reference  section  of  the 
library.”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:294  N  1  ’66  lOOw 
“A  lavishly  illustrated  suiwey.  .  .  .  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  well  organized  and  each  section  is 
clearly  introduced  with  a  page  or  so  of  text. 
The  emphasis  is  overwhelmingly  on  American 
machines  and  accomplishments.  A  rather  over¬ 
blown  paragraph  on  the  spin-off  benefits  of 
space  technology  in  the  civilian  economy  is  re¬ 
peated  on  successive  pages.  A  glossary  of  the 
more  abstruse  technical  terms  (e.g.,  ablative) 
would  have  been  welcome.”  W.  M.  Walsh 
Library  J  92:341  Ja  15  ’67  80w 


COONEY,  BARBARA.  Snow-White  and  Rose- 
Red;  a  picture  book.  (Delacorte  press  bk) 
47p  $2.75  Dial  press 

398.2  Fairy  tales  66-7772 

A  retelling  of  the  Grimm  Brothers’  fairy 
tale  of  how  the  big  black  bear  repays  the 
kindness  of  the  two  little  girls,  Rose-Red  and 
Snow-White,  who  lived  with  their  mother  in  a 
lonely  little  cottage.  “Kindergarten  to  grade 
three.”  (Library  J) 


“Barbara  Cooney  has  adapted  this  wonderful 
old  tale  without  spoiling  Its  warmth  and  magic. 
Her  illustrations  are  tenderly  realistic,  showing 
details  of  forest  and  home  life,  and  pointing 
up  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  humans, 
the  friendly  bear  and  the  bad-tempered  dwarf.” 
Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:551  N  5  '66  50w 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  '66 

250w 

“The  artist  has  executed  soft,  feminine  il¬ 
lustrations  in  charcoal  washed  with  pink.  Snow- 
White  and  Rose-Red  are  delicate  and  demure, 
while  their  beloved  forest  is  in  a  haze  of 
magic.  It  is  good  to  have  a  choice  of  illustrated 
versions  of  popular  stories:  the  buyer  will  want 
to  compare  this  one  with  Snow  White  and  Rose 
Red.  illustrated  by  Adrienne  Adams  [BRD 

Horn  Bk  43:59  P  ’67  80w 
“The  well-spaced  print  and  attractive  format 
will  appeal  especially  to  the  slow  or  reluctant 
readers  as  well  as  the  younger  ones  who  will 
want  to  pore  over  the  delicious  pictures.”  Book 
Review  Consultants 

Library  J  91:6216  O  16  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  '66  30w 
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COOPER,  ELIZABETH  K.  And  everything 
nice:  the  story  of  sugar,  spice,  and  flavoring; 
il.  by  Julie  Maas  [Eng  title:  And  aU  things 
nice],  80p  $2.96;  lib  bdg  $3.12  Harcourt 
641.3  Spices — Juvenile  literature.  Sugar — 
Juvenile  literature.  Flavoring  essences — 
Juvenile  literature  66-12588 


This  book  includes  “the  folklore  and  legend 
of  condiments  [and  flavorings]  as  well  as  the 
story  of  how  they  are  grown,  harvested,  and 
prepared  for  consiunption.”  (Library  J)  Index. 
“Ages  eight  to  twelve.’’  (Commonweal) 


Nature  study,  history.  Industry  and  cooking 
are  skillfully  combined  in  this  imusual  and  in¬ 
triguing  book  written  with  both  clarity  and 
style.  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:179  N  11  '66  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:76  F  ’67  120w 
“[This  subject]  may  not  be  new  but  is,  never¬ 
theless.  fascinating.  The  material  is  attractive¬ 
ly  presented  with  delicate  drawings  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  simple  recipe.  Interesting  bits  of  in- 
foimation  ,  .  .  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 

Library  J  91:6190  D  16  ’66  200w 
TLS  P1165  N  30  ’67  120w 


COOPER,  JOHN  CHARLES.  The  roots  of  the 
radical  theology.  172p  $4.95  Westminster  press 
230  Radical  theology  67-12013 

The  author  attempts  “  ‘to  understand  the 
genetic  development  of  [the  death  of  God  con¬ 
troversy]  in  a  positive  way  .  .  .  [and]  to  lay 
bare  some  of  the  reasons  why  radical  theology 
has  arisen  in  our  time.’  He  traces  chronologi¬ 
cally  the  development  of  the  critical  tradition 
in  western  culture,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
[and  proceeds]  ...  to  the  rise  of  radical 
theology.  In  the  final  chapter  he  indicates  ‘the 
possible  future  of  theology.’  ’’  (Library  J) 


[The  author]  tells  us  of  his  own  sense  of 
liberation  and  proves  it  through  his  fresh  and 
exciting  study  of  the  creation  of  the  Western 
tradition.  .  .  .  This  generously  conceived  book 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  in  its  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  situations  have  been  and 
are  now  such  that  only  radical  solutions  have 
any  hope  of  success.  .  .  .  Cooper  is  not  simply 
inviting  us  to  take  the  radicals  seriously.  He 
cuts  out  his  work  for  himself.  .  .  .  [He]  wishes 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  along  the  Unes  of  Teilhard:  to  search 
for  ‘the  God  of  the  future’  while  basing  his 
notion  of  the  transcendent  upon  ‘a  philosophy 
that  recognizes  no  other  world.’  If  Cooper  may 
be  taken  as  typical,  we  can  look  in  the  next 
few  years  for  some  exhilarating  post  ‘death  of 
God  theology.’’  J.  A.  Phillips 

Christian  Century  84:869  J1  6  ’67  360w 
“The  author,  who  wrote  his  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  under  Paul  Tillich,  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting:  in  his  analysis  of  the  ‘ambiguous  re¬ 
lationship’  of  the  radical  theologians  to  Barth 
and  of  the  ‘rather  direct  influence’  of  Tillich 
imon  them.  .  .  .  However,  Cooper  believes  that 
the  death-of-God  movement  is  an  extreme  over¬ 
emphasis  of  one  side  of  Tillich’s  thought.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  CJooper  writes 
as  one  who  is  accustomed  to  address  under¬ 
graduates.  There  is  an  odd  combination  of 
naivete, of  expression  and  slirewdness  of  judg¬ 
ment’’  Mary  Daly 

Commonweal  86:611  S  29  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1014  Mr  1  ’67  160w 


IVIARTIN.  Ideas  and  music  255p  $6.50 
Chilton  coi.  V  V 

780.1  Music — Philosophy.  Music  and  litera¬ 
ture  67-10572 

4.1.-'^  collection  of  writings  and  broadcasts  by 
the  music  critic  of  the  London  Dally  Tele- 
^aph  [which  discusses]  music  and  poeti-y  as 
they  affected  each  other  in  the  first  half  of 
«ie  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  [He  considers] 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Schu- 
mann  and  Meyerbeer  [and]  the  poets  Eichen- 
dorff  and  Morlke.  .  .  .  Nietzsche  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  WagnOTian  interpretation  are  examined 
from  three  different  angles— the  political,  the 
Junglan  and  the.  Christian,  while  the  two 
essays  on  Scriabin  set  this  .  .  .  composer 
against  the  background  of  the  Russian  spiritual 
reMissance  of  the  early  19003.’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


inspires  [(looper’sl  content  as 
well  as  his  style  into  forming  brilliant  chapter 


mosaics.  For  the  unsophisticated  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  positive  view  of  music's  evolution¬ 
ary  irreversibility  is  needed.  A  smoother  con¬ 
tinuum  to  the  modern  era  would  have  been 
possible  if  ‘decadent’  had  been  avoided  to  de- 
s^oribe  the  transitional  styles  of  Debussy, 
Strauss,  Mahler,  etc.  .  .  .  This  American  edi- 
Uon  does  not  revise  the  previous  English  one. 
For  our  not  noticeably  multilingual  native 
readers,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  flavor, 
ti-anslations  of  frequently  used  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  phrases  and  verses  should  have  been 
provided.’’ 

Choice  4:850  O  ’67  150w 

“Of  particular  interest  to  the  Informed  lay- 
will  be  the  essay  ‘The  Familiar  in  Music’ 
and  those  on  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  and 
(liacomo  Meyerbeer.  Still  precious  little  inform¬ 
ation  about  these  two  composers  is  available 
in  English.  The  essay  on  Schumann’s  songs  is 
another  high  point  of  this  well- written  book. 
For  medium-to-large  libraries  with  music  col¬ 
lections.”  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  92:2161  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Hans  Keller 

New  Statesman  71:661  My  6  ’66  430w 
‘‘[Cooper]  wears  his  learning  lightly  and 
writ^  and  speaks  with  agreeable  fluency  and 
precision.  .  .  .  His  summaries  of  the  ambiva¬ 
lent  art  of  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod  are  at  once 
sympathetic,  unbiased  and  judicious.  A  lighter 
but  not  for  that  any  less  penetrating  essay 
on  Italy  and  the  Italians  confiims  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  Englishman  is  indeed  a  good 
European.  .  .  .  [However]  Mr.  Cooper  is  in¬ 
clined  to  dismiss  Wagner  as  a  serious  thinker 
.  .  .  nevertheless  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
composers  who  really  understood  philosophic^ 
issues  and  the  only  one  whose  counterpoint  was 
conceptually  determined,  at  any  rate  in  The 
Ring.” 

TLS  p473  My  26  ’66  600w 


novel.  443p 


COOPER,  MORTON.  The  king; 

$5.95  Geis 

67-13096 

.  A  novel  about  a  famous  Italian -American  pop 
singer  Harry  Orlando  who  rises  to  the  top  of 
profession.  Other  characters  include  his 
wife  Miriam,  whom  he  divorces  In  order  to 
marry  Noreen  Lawrence,  a  movie  actress; 
young  President.  Joe  Haywood,  and  Grant 
Campbell,  a  movie  star  with  presidential  ambi¬ 
tions. 


‘.‘Show-business  plus  politics  heavily  lu¬ 
bricated  with  sex — that’s  supposed  to  be  the 
recipe  lor  a  best-seller.  Morton  Cooper  has 
basic  recipe  and  built  up  quite  a 
concoction. ....  This  will  probably  prove  as 
mu(^  catnip  to  the  ladies  who  read  this  sort 

deaf^^f^"®  ^sann, 'b&'^1961]  andV'wRh  a®  gooJ 

Best  Sell  27:168  Ag  1  ’67  380w 
Here  ^  the  sin-laden  sa^a  of  a  wornout 
*  ■  *  who,  luce  Sinatra,  once 
teena&ers  and  charmed  votes  for  an 
I^resident.  .  ,  ,  Unlike  similar  l^ftpr- 
day  sex  books,  this  blockbuster  rings  with  the 
sound  of  authenticity.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  author 
writes,  realities.  His  people 
wme  alive,  bursting  with  action,  and  tmk^ 
ivith  uncanny  accuracy,  according  to  their  cir- 
Parade  of  femlles  flicker  In 
the  singer  s  life  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  tl^y  could  have  wito  a  real  Harry  Orlando. 

.  ,  .  Recommended.”  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  92:2603  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  I^evin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  J1  9  ’67  120w 
n. ,  The  ^thor  and  his  publisher  have  aimed 
141?  confidently  at  the  bestseller  list 

Cooper  s  literary  defects  and  unerring 
would  fill  an  office  wastebasket. 
Orlando  is  an,  unmitigated  bore  tirelessly  indul- 
hbidp’  yarning  to  become  head  of  tlie 
IVhite  House  s  Cultural  Exchange  program — a 
prize  ultimately  denied  him.”  ogiam  a 

Time  89:100  Je.  23  ’67  170w 


uuivilvilssiON  ON  THE 
a^re^n^t*^tn  Alcohol  problems; 

301.47  Alcoholism.  Liquor  problem 
A  -4  67-25647 

10^  report  of  the  commission  established  In 

Ment^HpahlP^‘'mh“  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  major  goals  of  this  report 
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are  to  develop  a  better  climate  for  discussion, 
research,  and  action  on  all  aspects  of  the 
alcohol  problem;  to  improve  the  rehabilitation 
of  problem  drinkers,  and  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
problem  drinking.  .  .  .  Four  suggestions  are 
made  [for  changing  American  drinking  pat¬ 
terns.]  .  .  .  The  report  concludes  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  proposals  for  a  coordinated  approach 
to  alcohol  problems  by  leaders  in  various  fields, 
including  government.”  (Library 'J) 


“The  purpose  of  this  important  book  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  total  revolution  in  the  way 
Americans  think,  feel  and  act  about  alcohol.  In 
sober,  judicious  words  the  book  manages  to 
shock  by  bringing  Giant  Staggerjuice  out  into 
the  open,  naked  and  shameless.  .  .  .  The  find¬ 
ings,  published  here  as  the  first  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study,  culminate  in  a  conti-oversial  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  federally  sponsored  ‘total  alcohol 
program.’  .  .  .  The  Commission  specifically 

urges  the  creation  of  a  Committee  for  National 
Alcohol  Policy.  .  .  .  Neither  pro-  nor  anti¬ 
alcohol,  such  a  committee  would  create  objec¬ 
tives  and  co-ordinate  programs  for  the  na¬ 
tional  attack  on  the  disease.  .  .  .  The  report 
sweeps  aside  much  that  even  old  hands  in  the 
field  accept  as  gospel.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  model  of 
exposition  and  clear  writing.  It  is  provocative 
and  well  aware  of  the  antagonisms  it  wiU 
arouse.”  Donald  Newlove 

Book  World  pi  O  15  ’67  1900w 
Christian  Century  84:1324  O  18  ’67  30w 
“This  is  an  important,  thoroughgoing  study 
which  every  citizen  should  ponder,  then  imple¬ 
ment  through  his  own  and  community  efforts. 
Highly  recommended  for  high  school  libraries 
and  all  general  collections.”  E.  P.  Nichols 
Library  J  92:4020  N  1  ’67  270w 


COPELAND,  PAUL  W.  The  land  and  people  of 
Libya.  158p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Lippincott 
916.1  Libya — Juvenile  literature  67-5011 
This  book  describes  the  North  African  coun¬ 
try  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  which  became  an  Independent  state  in 
1951.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library 
J) 


Best  Seii  27:146  J1  1  ’67  60w 
“The  author  has  taught  in  Beirut  and  in 
Syria.  His  writing  is  straightforward  and 
somewhat  pedantic  in  tone,  with  occasional 
touches  of  mild  humor.  Libya  is  an  ancient 
land  steeped  in  history,  and  the  several  his¬ 
torical  chapters  of  this  book  record  the  basic 
facts.  Those  on  the  people  and  current  Libyan 
life,  however,  are  considerably  more  interesting 
reading.  Donald  Pitcher’s  map  is  excellent  and 
the  illustrations  well  chosen.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  92:2658  J1  ’67  70w 


two  defects.  First,  It  seriously  undervalues  Ben- 
tham.  .  .  .  Secondly,  it  airnost  completely  ig¬ 
nores  formal  lo^c.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  an  essential  part  of  the  background 
to  contemporary  Anglo-American  philosophy. 

Anthony  Kenn^^^^^^^^^  72:365  S  9  ’66  360w 


CORBETT,  SCOTT.  The  case  of  the  .  gone 
goose;  il.  by  Paul  Frame.  139p  $3.95  Little 

66-17683 

“  ‘Inspector’  Roger  Tearle,  a  twelve-year-old 
detective  .  .  .  was  bored  with  routine  sleuthing 
and  yearned  for  a  real  case.  A  triple  murder 
presented  the  proper  challenge,  even  though  the 
decapitated  victims  were  only  pedigreed  geese. 
.  .  .  Roger’s  deductive  reasoning  as,_  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  humble  assistants,  Shirley,  ms 
ever- hungry,  oversized  twin,  and  Thumbs 
Thorndyke,  his  best  friend,  he  coolly  plots .  his 
investigation,  sorts  out  evidence,  and  arr^es 
at  the  ultimate  logical  solution.”  (Horn  Bk) 
“Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:152  D  ’66  80w 
“Tearle  studies  footprints  and  questions  wit¬ 
nesses  with  all  the  single-minded  zeal — and  a 
touch  of  the  arrogance — of  the  Great  Detective 
himself.  Fortunately  for  readers  there’s  a  twin 
sister  to  play  Watson,  so  Tearle’s  methods  of 
deduction  do  get  explained.  Lnlike  the  Baker 
Street  incorruptible,  Tearle  is  not  above  a  bit 
of  bribery  at  the  end — a  rather  jarring  note  m 
an  otherwise  healthy  story.”  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  S  1  66 
lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:64  F  ’67  90w 
“For  the  younger  mystery  fans,  the  best 
book  of  the  season  is,  without  a  doubt  .  .  . 
[this]  delightfully  funny  detective  story,  neatly 
plotted  and  refreshingly  differenL”  S.  L.  Kln- 
neriy 

Library  J  91:5771  N  15  ’66  120w 


CORCORAN,  BARBARA.  Sam;  drawings  by 
Barbara  McGee.  219p  $4.25  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-18994 

“Educated  at  home  by  her  anti-social  rancher- 
miner  father,  Sam  finds  herself  the  product  of  a 
totally  different  world  when  she  finally  enters 
school  as  a  junior.  She  attends  her  first  foot¬ 
ball  game  and  first  dance,  rides  her  first  bi¬ 
cycle,  and  is  confronted  for  the  first  time  with 
alien  customs,  social  values,  and  questions  of 
right  and  wrong.  At  the  same  time  a  valuable 
dog,  the  gift  of  an  irresponsible  uncle,  tempo¬ 
rarily  brings  other  problems.  Life  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  a  series  of  important  choices  and  deci¬ 
sions.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  “Ages  elev¬ 
en  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


COPLESTON,  FREDERICK.  A  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy;  v8,  Bentham  to  Bussell.  677p  $8.50 
Newman  press 

109  Philosophy— History  (47-875) 

This  volume  “covers  the  Utilitarian  Move¬ 
ment  British  and  American  Idealism,  American 
Pragmatism  and,  finally,  G.  B.  Moore  and  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell.”  (Commonweal)  For  volume 
seven,  Fichte  to  Nietzsche,  see  BRD  1963. 


“Copleston  does  not  permit  his  affiliation  with 
the  Jesuit  order  to  color  his  judgments  sub¬ 
stantially.  .  .  .  The  major  intermediate  figures 
covered  are;  J.  S.  Mill,  Bradley,  Royce.  Peirce, 
Dewey  G.  E.  Moore,  and  Wittgenstein.  Lan¬ 
guage  philosophy  and  Wittgenstein  are  de- 
emphasized  and  logical  positivism  and  Ayer  are 
nearly  neglected;  meanwhile  Russell,  whose  con¬ 
ception  of  philosophy  itself  is  more  ‘tradi¬ 
tional,’  gets  extended  treatment.  ...  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  fair,  thorough,  and  es¬ 
sential  for  any  good  library.’’ 

Choice  4:540  J1  67  130w 

“This  latest  volume  .  .  .  may  well  have  the 
widest  appeal  of  all.  .  .  .  A  very  valuable  book.” 

Commonweal  86:352  D  23  66  60w 
“Father  Copleston  must  have  read  more  phi¬ 
losophy  than  anyone  else  In  England;  cwtalnly 
he  has  written  more  than  any  other  English 
philosopher  now  active.  This  eighth  volume 
still  does  not  complete  his  monumental  history; 
we  are  promised  two  further  volumes,  one  on 
French  19th-century  philosophy,  and  one  of 
philosophical  reflection  on  the  whole  story. 
.  .  .  The  present  volume  .  .  .  has  the  virtues 
familiar  to  readers  of  Copleston.  It  also  has 


“[This]  is  an  exciting  story,  although  it  ends 
hastily,  with  brief  notations  as  to  what  has 
happened  or  will  happen  to  various  characters. 
Sam  deserved  more  attention  from  the  author 
at  the  end.”  Irene  Hunt 

Book  World  pl4  O  22  ’67  180w 
“A  magnificently  drawn  portrait  of  a  15-year- 
old  girl  with  a  boy’s  name,  a  strange  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  lot  to  learn  about  life.  Every¬ 
thing  about  [this]  first  book  is  unusual,  from 
its  highly  individual  group  of  characters  and 
their  Island  setting  in  Montana  to  the  complex 
situations  they  must  resolve.  ...  A  mature, 
wise,  and  well-developed  story,  as  individual 
and  appealing  as  Sam  herself.”  Marilyn  Gardner 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  2  ’67 
320w 

“Sam’s  uncertain  eagerness  to  face  life  and 
to  understand  other  people  in  spite  of  their 
weaknesses  give  the  story  some  strength  but 
the  author  almost  stacks  the  deck  in  favor  of 
the  father’s  misanthropic  philosophy.  There  are 
a  number  of  improbable  events.  .  .  .  Sam  de¬ 
velops  the  courage  to  face  new  people  and  ex¬ 
periences,  but  for  no  logical  reason  .  .  .  [her] 
changing  views  of  her  father — from  Initial 
hero-worship  to  near-pity  at  the  end — are  not 
realistically  portrayed  nor  does  the  plot  prepare 
readers  for  the  emotional  about-face.”  Nancy 
Young’ 

Library  J  92:4258  N  15  ’67  220w 
“As  a  story  [this]  is  overloaded  with  plot 
and  details  about  dog  shows  and  show  training, 
but  Sam  comes  through  as  a  likable,  credible 
teen-age  girl.”  Hal  Borland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  5  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:48  N  11  ’67  120w 
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CORNELL,  JULIEN.  The  trial  of  Ezra  Pound; 
a  documented  account  of  the  treason  case 
by  the  defendant’s  lawyer.  215p  $6  Day 
343  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis  66-19537 

In  1945  Ezra  Pound  was  charged  with  having 
broadcast  treasonous  talks  over  Rome  radio 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  however  de¬ 
clared  mentally  unfit  to  stand  trial  and  was 
rte.  ^Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Washington, 
p.C.  The  author,  Mr.  Pound’s  defense  attorney, 
has  written  an  “account  of  Pound’s  sanity 
hearing,  the  testimony  of  the  psychiatrists,  the 
government’s  acceptance  of  the  compromise 
which  avoided  trial  and  confined  Pound  to  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  and  the  final  dismissal  of 
the  indictment  in  1958.”  (Book  Week)  The  ap¬ 
pendix  includes  a  transcript  of  the  trial 


1 Q ’fi essays  list  of  Kipling’S  writings,  October  1882  to  March 
Columbia  1889;  The  Garrard  notefcooks:  Kipling’s  uncol- 
essays  in  international  affairs  lected  newspaper  writings.  Bibliography.  Index 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Gilhooley 

America  117:282  S  16  ’67  600w 
“Particularly  rewarding  are  Cornell’s  careful 
explication  of  the  total  cultural  impact  of  India 
society  upon  Kipling  and  its 
conditioning-  of  his  attitude  toward  India  as 
expressed  in  his  first  writings;  the  political- 
historical  details  that  clarify  topical  references 
15.  these  works;  and  the  critical  evaluation  of 
Kipling  s  early  verse  and  short  stories  as  artis¬ 
tic  achievements  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
representing  his  own  vision  of  India.  An  ap¬ 
pended  chronological  list  of  Kipling’s  writings 
shows  painstaking  scholarship.” 

Choice  4:980  N  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

Commonweal  86:242  My  12  ’67  370w 
Economist  221:685  N  12  ’66  450w 
“Mr,  Cornell  practices  an  old-fashioned  kind 
of  criticism  in  combining  biography,  textual 
analysis,  and  personal  impressionism:  his  find¬ 
ings  are  solid  and  useful.  He  concludes  that 
the  young  prodigy  .  .  .  was  largely  untouched 
by  India — he  lived  and  worked  as  an  English- 
man.  He  also  points  out  that  Kipling  evolved 
beyond  the  early  influence  of  Poe,  Bret  Harte, 
and  Maupassant  toward  techniques  that 
stemrned  from  his  own  newspaper  work.  .  .  . 
Ihe  book  offers  an  intelligently  coordinated 
ommupi  gatherum  of  .  .  .  disparate  material, 
historical  and  literary.  Recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  libraries:  essential  for  academic  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  J.  Thompson 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  16  ’67  130w 
“Kipling  revaluations  are  self-defeating,  since 
they  lead  back  more  surely  to  the  only  Kipling 
of  value,  which  is  the  Kipling  of  the  legend. 

-1®  legend  of  the  brief  serene  decade  of 

British  India,  when  the  Mutiny  finally  became 
^  nationalism  was  still  to  come. 

■  •  •  Mr  Cornell  accepts  [this  legend!  is 

one  of  the  merits  of  his  book  .  .  .  [whlchi  is 
most  balanced  analysis  I  have  read  of 
Kiphng  s  literary  achievement.  ,  .  .  Kipling’s 
stories  are  not  like  Chekhov’s.  .  .  .  They  have 
to  be  taken  together.  They  catch — or  create — a 
complete  society  at  a  particular  moment.  It 
Is  in  its  search  for.  the  independent,  good 
Kiphng.  story  ^that  Kipling  criticism  becomes 
aggressive  and  tabulatory.  Even  Mr  Cornell 
succumbs.”  V.  S.  Naipaul 

New  Statesman  72:844  D  2  ’66  900w 

Pure^  literary  criticism  goes, 
much  of  Professor  Cornell’s  book  on  Kipling’s 

loving-amateur 

categoiy.  Though  it  has  an  Impressive  bib¬ 
liography,  major  Insights  are  lacking,  and 
there  are  .some  ^most  perverse  omissions.  .  .  . 

^  principal  value  of  [tliel  book  is  referential 
rather  than  .interpretative.  It  is  useful  to  have 
a  chronological  account,  of  the  early  publica¬ 
tions  .  set  In  de.tail  against  Kipling’s  life,  and 
especially  useful  to  have  the  appendixes  ” 

TLS  p42  Ja  19  ’67  330w 


Am  Lit  38:697  Ja  ’67  60w 
“I  anticipated  something  in  the  way  of  a 
retrospective  protest  [from  this  book].  .  .  .  But 
[  was  mistaken.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  sober  and 
nonpolemical  collection  of  letters  and  legal 
documents.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cornell’s  only  serious — 
and  justifiable  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the 
government,  unwilling  to  solve  a  tricky  legal 
problem,  kept  Pound  under  detention  for  13 
years.  .  .  Still,  for  anyone  interested  in  the 

matter.  The  'Trial  of  Ezra  Pound  is  both  mad¬ 
deningly  repetitive  and  sadly  incomplete.  The 
sequence  of  actual  events  is  there,  but  most  of 
the  intriguing  questions  that  hang  about  the 
case  are  never  answered.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
prints  the  transcript  of  two  relatively  Inoffensive 
[broadcasts]  in  his  appendix.  But  it  is  here  that 
I  begin  to  wonder  if  some  significant  evidence 
IS  not  being  suppressed.”  Robie  Macauley 
Book  Week  p6  D  18  ’66  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Dudek 

Canadian  Forum  47:90  J1  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  O.  D.  Edwards 

New  Statesman  74:323  S  15  ’67  450w 
“Doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  dismal  pro¬ 
nouncements  about  Pound’s  mind  arise  when 
we  note  some  of  Cornell’s  observations  and 
comrnents  about  it.  Barely  a  month  after 
Pound  was  declared  mentally  unfit  to  stand 
trial  .  .  .  Tin  a]  letter  to  Mrs.  Pound,  Mr.  Cor- 
the  mental  aberrations 
which  the  doctors  have  found  are  not  anything 
new  or  unusual  ...  In  fact  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  any  man  of  his  genius  would 
be  regarded  by  a  psychiatrist  as  abnormal.’  .  .  . 
to  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  allowing 
j2-t’®,tound  insane,  Mr.  Cornell  has  pub¬ 
lished  this  book  about  the  case  in  which  he 
has  iimluded  .several  letters  which  Pound  wrote 
him.  Permission  for  printing  these  letters  has 
been  obtained  from  Mrs.  Pound,  ‘as  Committee 
for  Ezra  Ppun^d,  incompetent,  .  .  .’  Are  we  to 
believe  that  Pound  was  incompetent  not  only 
to  stand  trial,  but  totally— Incompetent  to  do 
anything?”  T.  S.  Szasz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  13  ’66  2300w 
“Mr.  Cornell  [is]  evidently  a  most  able  law¬ 
yer  and  one  whose  cultivation  and  prose-style 
are  in  the  best,  the  humane,  ironic  and  faintly 
archaic  legal  tradition.  .  .  .  Though  [the  record 
of  the  trial]  may  sound  dry  as  dust,  even  the 
general  reader  will  not  find  it  so.  Mr.  Cornell’s 
^  narration  is  to  print  the  essential 
documents  (including  some  fascinating  facsimile 
X  client)  with  a  pointed  linking 

.and  the  result  is  compulsorily 
readable.  Besides,  the  book  provides  a  most 
interesting  document  for  the  study  of  modern 

meVa"  proce'ssls^.”"  ®®nf®sed  or  irrational 
TLS  p84b  S  21  *67  SOOw 


B  or  92  Kipling,  Rudyard  67-10223 

spent  his  apprentice  years 
in  India,  and  because  he  emerged  on  the  liter¬ 
ary  scene  as  an  Anglo-Indian  writer,  a 
my  study  is  the  relationship 
betwee.n  the. young  author  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
which  he  grew  up.  Thus,  I  have  ex- 
®°tne  of  the  ways  in  which  the  values, 
amtudes,  and  literary  conventions  of  British 
India  in  the  1880’s  helped  to  shape  Kipling’s 
writings’  and,  at  the  same  time  I  hkve  at- 
tempted  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  vision  of 
Kipling’s  stories,  essays, 
and  verse.  (Pref)  Appendixes:  Chronologicai 


CORNER,  E.  J.  H.  The  natural  history  of 
palms.  393p  pi  $12.95  Unlv.  of  Calif,  press 
584  Palms  66-25698 

ttA  “professor  of  tropical  botany  at  Cambridge 
University  .  .  .  presents  a  historical  account 
of  the  palm— what  palms  are,  a  study  of  the 
many  kinds  of  palrns,  their  origin,  and  their 
XI®  evolution  of  plant  life.  .  .  . 

significant  position  of  the 
palms  in  the  study  of  monocotyledons  .  .  .  [and 
contains]  a  consideration  of  its  geography 
evolution  and  classification.”  (Libraiv  J)  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

An  authoritative,  well  written  and  unusually 
well  illustrated,  text.  .  .  .  The  natural  history 
duite  useful  as  a  single  book  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  lack  of  extensive  holdings  in 
palm  literature.  Familiarity  with  general  plant 
morphology  is  required  to  properly  appreciate 
much  of  the  text.  Useful  to  advanced  under- 
^raduates.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  only  real  drawback 
IS  Corner  s  repeated  reference  to  his  theories 
of  anposperm  origin;  theories  which  are  not 
accepted  by  most  botanists,*’ 

Choice  4:181  Ap  *67  160w 

Corner  has  traveled  extensively 
preparatmn  of  this  work,  and  it  is  re¬ 
flected  through  his  detailed  study.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  should  create  an  interest  in  tropical 
^  intelligent  laymen  and  also  ex- 
:tend  our  knowledge  of  palms  considerably 
mghly  recormnended  for  all  botanical  libraries 
and  large  public  libraries.”  D.  S  Kalk  ®  ® 
Library  J  92:129  Ja  1  ’6'7  190w 
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CORRINGTON,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  ed.  Southern 
writing  in  the  sixties;  ed.  by  John  William 
Corrington  and  Miller  Williams;  2v;  v  1, 
Fiction.  256p  $7.50;  pa  $2.95  La.  state  univ. 
press 

810.8  American  literature — Southern  States. 

American  prose  literature  66-23599 

“The  editors  have  selected  twenty  pieces  of 
fiction — short  stories  and  excerpta  from  novels — 
to  illustrate  the  .  .  .  importance  of  Southern 
writing.  In  their  introduction  to  the  collection 
[they]  .  .  .  speculate  on  why  the  Southerner 
writes  and  what  he  has  to  say,  and  trace 
some  of  the  themes.  .  .  .  [Included  are] 

Reynolds  Price,  Jesse  Hill  Ford,  and  George 
Garrett,  together  with  a  number  of  newer 
arrivals.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes. 

.  .  .  The  second  will  be  Southern  Writing  in 
the  Sixties:  Poetry.”  (Publisher's  note) 


Am  Lit  39:263  My  ’67  80w 
Choice  4:820  O  '67  IlOw 
“The  editors,  both  affiliated  with  the  English 
Department  of  Loyola  University,  contribute  a 
brief,  but  excellent,  introduction.  In  defining 
the  differences  of  the  South,  they  declare: 
We  believe  that  all  Southern  writing  ...  is 
suffused  and  informed  with  certain  character¬ 
istics  in  common,  certain  ba.sic  assumptions  and 
attitudes.’  .  .  .  The  examples  of  writing  they 
include  lend  credence  to  their  argument,  more¬ 
over,  the  anthology  is  a  fine  introduction  to  a 
few  of  the  new  voices  emerging  from  the 
fertile  literary  land  of  the  South.  .  .  .  This 
is  an  excellent  volume  for  any  library,  even 
the  Yankee  one.”  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  92:1011  Mr  1  ’67  210w 
“[The  editors]  introduce  the  volume  with  a 
militant,  almost  belligerent  statement  about 
life  and  literature  in  the  South.  ‘We  believe 
there  is  a  sine  Qua  non  for  the  South— there  is 
a  thing  of  the  mind,  a  matter  of  character  and 
a  point  of  view — which  marks  a  Southerner, 
which  marks  the  best  of  the  Southerners  and 
used  to  mark  more.  .  .  .  Even  if  these  general¬ 
izations  are  sound,  which  I  am  not  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit,  the  South — as  the  editors 
dolefully  remark — is  changing.  .  .  .  Of  _  the 

nineteen  contributors  the  one  who  has  gamed 
the  largest  reputation  is  Reynolds  Price,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  conspicuously  the 
best  of  the  bunch.  Jesse  Hill  Ford,  Guy  Owen, 
John  William  Corrington,  and  others  have  also 
published  books  of  some  importance.  A  few  of 
the  stories  are  rather  inept,  but  the  average  is 
high.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:43  D  24  ’66  1300W 
“This  collection  of  short  stories  by  .  .  .  nota¬ 
ble  young  Southern  fiction  writers  .  .  .  arid 
such  exciting  newcomers  as  R.  H.  W.  Dillard, 
Fred  Chappell,  and  Sylvia  Wilkinson  bespeaks 
a  literary  ferment  still  in  progress  and  perhaps 
even  accelerating  in  the  American  South.  Many 
of  the  old  Southern  scenes  and  themes  are  here 
but  wrapped  in  a  new  voice,  a  tougher,  more 
robust  view  of  the  world  than  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  strength  and  freshness,  introduces 
a  new  dimension  of  the  Southern  imagination 
and  promises  great  things  for  the  future  in 
both  the  literature  and  the  life  of  the  New 
South.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lvi  spring  ’67  lOOw 


CORRINGTON,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  ed.  Southern 
writing  in  the  sixties:  ed.  by  John  William 
Corrington  [and]  MUler  Williams.  2v;  v2.  Po¬ 
etry.  86p  $4  La.  state  univ.  press 

811  Poetry — Collections  67-11687 

“Thirty-six  of  the  younger  .  .  .  poets  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  .  .  .  anthology,  the  sequel  and 
companion  volume  to  Southern  Writing  m  the 
Sixties;  Fiction  [BRD  1967].  A  number  have 
established  reputations  with  volumes  of  their 
own.  (One,  James  Dickey,  is  a  National  Book 
Award-winner).  Others  have  won  a  .  .  .  following 
bv  their  appearances  in  magazines.  One  or  two 
have  not  been  published  before.”  (Publishers 
note) 

“Although  many  forms  are  represented,  all  the 
rhymes  are  free-based  like  those  of  Stephen 
Crane  and  Sandburg.  In  spite  of  the  inclusion 
of  four  by  James  Dickey,  there  is  an  uneasy 
sameness  in  the  poems.  The  intejligent  reader 
will  use  this  volume  as  an  invitation  to  further 
reading  in  the  works  of  some  of  these  poets, 
among  whom  I  would  recommend  these:  Duane 
Locke,  Alfred  M.  Lee,  Donald  Justice  and 
George  Garrett.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:2582  J1  ’67  200w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxviii  autumn  ’67  lOOw 


CORRY,  JOHN.  The  Manchester  affair.  223p 
$4.95  Putnam 

973.922  Manchester,  William.  Kennedy,  John 
Fitzgerald  6'7 -23122 

An  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  publication  of  William  Manchester’s  The 
Death  of  a  President  (BRD  1967).  The  author, 
a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times,  “traces 
the  negotiations,  interviews,  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  .  .  .  circles  of  the  Kennedys,  publish¬ 
er  Harper  &  Row,  Look  magazine  [and]  Mr. 
Manchester.”  (Library  J) 


“The  great  variety  of  personalities  involving 
an  unusual  diversity  of  names,  places,  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  easy  for  the  reader  to  follow.  But 
Mr.  Corry  has  acquitted  himself  well.  His  char¬ 
acterization  is  perceptive  and  he  correctly 
stresses  the  misunderstandings,  the  confusions 
vliich  partially  explain  the  ‘affair.’  Also,  he  is 
able  to  highlight  moments  of  interest  and  ten¬ 
sion.  While  nowhere  does  he  place  blame  on 
any  specific  person,  some  remarks  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  greater  leniency  towards  Mr.  Manchester. 
The  book  will  be  widely  read  by  educated  peo¬ 
ple.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:2767  Ag  ‘67  190w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  S  3  ’67  280w 
“As  the  Corry  book  demonstrates,  the  Ken¬ 
nedys  are  complex  people  facing  extremely 
intricate  problems.  Their  attitude  toward  the 
Manchester  manuscript  appears  to  have  changed 
subtly  as  commercial  pressures  for  its  pub¬ 
lication  built  up.  This  is  understandable.  .  .  . 
When  it  was  time  to  take  out  the  blue  pencil, 
Manchester’s  all-inclusive  method  made  repair 
work  doubly  hard.  .  .  .  [Corry’ s  book]  is  a 
fascinating,  chronological  unfolding  of  the 
story.  Like  Manchester,  he  makes  an  effort  to 
letrace  everyone’s  steps.  In  the  end  the  method 
betrays  him  as  it  betrayed  Manchester.  It  does 
not  ask  any  of  the  larger  questions.  It  does  not 
illuminate  the  deeper  motivations  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  His  book,  like  Manchester’s,  is  simply 
too  close  to  the  event.”  S,  W.  Little 
Sat  R  50:61  S  9  ’67  SUOw 


CORSON,  JOHN  J.  Men  near  the  top;  filling 
key  posts  in  the  federal  service,  by  John  J. 
Corson  and  R.  Shale  Paul.  l89p  $6;  pa  $3  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

353  U.S. — Officials  and  employees.  Executives 

66-17010 

“This  is  a  supplementary  paper  published  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thors  have  attempted  to  find  out  through  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  personal  interviews  what  top 
level  personnel  do  in  the  government  as  a  basis 
for  a  study  to  find  ways  of  improving  recruit¬ 
ing,  training  and  developing  the  civil  servant. 
They  have  made  a  study  of  the  functions  of 
three  categories  of  civil  servants — program 
managers,  supporting  staff  managers  and 
professionals.  From  this  they  have  [made]  re¬ 
commendations  for  keeping  well-qualified  men 
in  these  positions  and  for  recruiting  new  person¬ 
nel.”  (Library  J)  Appendixes  consist  of  tables 
analysing  the  qualifications  and  work  of  the 
public  servants  studied,  and  include  a  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  used  by  the  authors.  Index. 


“[This  book’s]  major  contribution  is  the 
delineation  of  three  major  types  of  federal 
executives,  .  .  .  the  skills  they  possess 

and  the  work  they  do.  Although  Corson  and 
Paul  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  different 
types  of  organizations  their  respondents  may 
serve  in,  their  classification  of  executives 
should  prove  useful  in  the  comparative  study  of 
bureaucratic  organizations.  .  .  .  Although  the 
recommendations  set  forth  by  Corson  and  Paul 
as  a  means  to  insure  the  supply  of  top-level 
civil  servants  of  quality  are  both  sensible  and 
lucid,  there  is  a  need  to  examine  more  than 
the  career  patterns  and  functions  performed  by 
those  near  the  top  of  the  present  federal  civil 
service.  The  recommendations  are  good,  but 
the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based  is  in¬ 
complete.  ...  In  the  final  assessment,  this 
book  does  clarify  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
federal  executives  perform  and  rnakes  some 
useful  recommendations.”  D.  H.  Willick 
Am  J  Soc  72:439  Ja  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Jennings 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:796  S 


’67  500w 


“[The  authors]  draw  the  curtains  aside  and 
bring  the  reader  into  a  ‘working  wonderland 
of  bureaucracy.  It  is  a  tour  for  the  scholar  and 
general  citizen  alike  and  may  destroy  many 
myths  about  ihanagement.  .  .  .  The  flavor 
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CORSON,  J.  J. — Continued 
comes_  across  of  a  shirt-sleeved  staff  man  knee- 
problems.  A  most  valuable  feature  of 
the  book  concerns  the  essentials  which  identify 
each  group;  for  example,  staff  people  are  spe¬ 
cialists  and  agents  of  service-oriented  crews, 
symbohze  government-wide  functions,  and  exer¬ 
cise  strong  controls  on  program  managers.  .  .  . 
This  account  wiU  prove  most  helpful  to  private 
and  public  admnlstrators.  I,  for  one,  hwe  Se 
President  and  Congress  read  it.”  R.  J.  Novogrod 
Ann  Am  Acad  370:208  Mr  '67  360w 
“The  authors  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
thoroughness  of  their  approach  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  topic.’’  M.  E  Nehllg 
Library  J  91:3406  J1  ’66  160w 


game,  and 

other  stones-  tr.  from  the  Spanish  by  Paul 

Blackburn.  2Wp  $6.95  Pantheon  bks. 

66-10413 

“The  stories  in  the  current  volume  have  been 
selected  from  three  separate  collections:  Bes- 
«arm.  Las  Armas  Secretas,  and  Pinal  del  Juego. 
Of, those  which  appear  here,  ‘The  Night  Face 
Up  first  appeared:  in.  English  in'  The  New 
Yorker,  and  ’Axolotl’  in  Vogue.”  (Publisher’s 


.  This  collection  of  [the  author’s]  short  stories 
gpes  an  oveiwiew  of  his  various  talents  and  it 
shows  him  off  to  advantage  in  several  differ- 
Dorans.  I  preferred  his  novella- 
length  story.  The  Pursuers,’  in  which  his 
talent  has  more  room  to  develop.  In  it,  point 
and  counter-point  grow  between  the  arUst  and 
the.  critic  and.  perhaps  it  must  be  so.  the 
critic  comes  out  ahead.  Several  very  short 
^e  involved  with  tales  of  horror  which, 
whi^le  technic^ly  superior,  have  repetitious 
plots  or  orientetlons.  Published  separately  in 
various  magazmes  they  must  have  been  very 
impressive,  but  gathered  together  in  one  vol- 
^e,  they  suffer  from  affinity.  .  .  .  Any  library 
with  a  short  story  coUectlon  wiU  want  to  add 
this  vo.liune  and  college  libraries  will  certainly 
be  enriched  by  purchase.  The  translation  haa 
superbly  with  just  the  right  amount 
of.  idiom  Md  slang  to  keep  the  flavor  of  the 
original.  Pour-letter’  words  are  kept  to  an 
absolute  minirnum  and  are  used  only  when  the 

Best  Sell  27:150  J1  15  ’67  350w 
Choice  4:1120  D  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  15  ’67 

ooUW 

Reviewed  by  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:2603  J1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

Nation  205:248  S  18  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:811  Jl  25  ’67  390w 

fifteen  stories  justify  some 
of  the  high  .prpse  I  have  read  of  Cortdzar 
They  are  quickly  and  credibly  complex,  mys- 
bizarre.  A  few  of  the  stories,  like 
the  tiue  piece,  seem  to  me  to  go  through  a 
mimesis  of  significa^e  without  really  signify- 
^^3’  unfortunately,  the  longest  piece 
in  the  book  a  novella  called  ‘The  Pursuer’  is 

juvenile  and  crude 
•  .CTb®  translators]  work  is  sensitive 
sfories  are  good  and  jarringly  clumsy 
wnfil  ®T®  But  iiie  good  storiM. 

®'^®  i^i®  well-rendered  ones,  com- 

^ise  more  than  half  the  book.’’  Stanley  Kauff- 

1X13,11X1 

New  Repub  167:22  Jl  16  ’67  1200w 
Review^  by  Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Jl  9  ’67  600w 

two  previous  Engllsh-ianguage  trans- 
?^tt®ns  the  work  of  tee  Argentine  author 
^lio  Clo:^z^,  The.  Winners  [BRD  1965]  and 
Hopscotch  [BRD  1966],  strikingly  illustrate 
progress,  teat  can  ffe  realized  b| 
a  umbitious  writer  between  his 
first  and  second  novels.  .  .  .  All  fifteen  ston'ea 
in  End  of  the  Game  were  written  before  Cor- 
tezar  pitelished  his  first  novel,  and  the  ma- 
earlier  period  when  the  author 
I,**!  content  to  spin  out  a 

highly  polished  little  tale,  compactly  construct- 
fanciful  intuition  that^ad 
IRtle  to  say  about  life  within  its  lines  and  no¬ 
thing  to  say  between  them.  .  .  Yet  CorU- 
ZM  displays  throughout  his  stories  the  abUIty 
to  elevate  them  above  tee  condition  of  those 
gimmicky  tales  which  depend  for  effect  solelv 
on  a  twist  ending.  His  genius  here  lies  In°  the 


knack  for  constructing  striking,  artistically 
right  subordinate  circumstances  out  of  which 
his  fantastic  and  metaphysical  whimsies  ap¬ 
pear  normaUy  to  spring.  The  locales  of  the 
stories  are  mostly  Argentina  and  Paris,  the 
places  Cortazar  knows  best.’’  D.  A.  Yates 
Sat  R  50:36  Jl  22  ’67  650w 


^ARGARET.  Plants  in  time;  their 
history  and  mystery;  written  and  il.  by 
Margaret  Cosgrove.  63p  lib  bdg  $2.99  Dodd 
661  Plants,  Fossil — Juvenile  literature 

67-2309 

stoiy  of  plants  from  .  .  .  seaweed  and 
S£I\?,j®®uni  to  the  most  advanced  lilies  and 
orcnlds.  .  .  .  Fossils  are  clues  to  discovery  in 
tne  story  of  plants,  and  the  reader  learns  how 

prints.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index.  Grades  four  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

Cosgrove  presents  her  new  book 
u-  rnystery  story.  And  much  of  [itl 
Indeed  seem  mysterious.  .  .  .  Much  is 
speculation  based  on  fossil  evidence,  but  all  of 
rn^-PT  drawings,  presents  an 
record  of  the  development  of  our 
earth.”  Marian  Sorenson 

10^.^ristlan  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  ’67 

^-5^  accurate  account  written  with 

OT  p^leobofanv  known  of  ancient  plants, 

I^i^ovocative  questions,  lucid  but 
effective  iUustra- 

retorenre  ^  valuable 

readable  nature  book.  .  .  Of 

shfns  *^^®  POPpePt  of  time  relatlon- 

j„  b®  S'Pd  the  challenging  final  chapter  suggest- 

Library  J  92:1314  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 

gets  1  mitP  °f  quotation  marks  and 

teft  ‘dyco^tiCt|."°^t^^rte|®  ii 

Natur  Hist  76:68  N  ’67  70w 


'f*  E.  Modern  microscopy;  or  See- 
of®Rova7^^t®”nn^’i  ,°n  the  131st  course 

Cor?Kniv  ^press"’^  lectures.  160p  il  $5 

678  Microscope  and  microscopy  66-23407 

scone  ^  compound  micro- 

nlque  and^he  .ff*®  flying-spot  tech- 

q  e  and  the  X-ray  micro-analyser.”  (TLS) 


•T-nne  J  92:1021  Mr  1  ’67  140w 

flloiioa  r,f®o^'^^®®^  begin  easily  enough  with  an- 

tL°d^‘foc^  di^tri?  iirk&°'n/f4«®p 

&'£?„  'a„s> 

struments  thit  perfor^  an  x-rav 

™  scale^of^^fl^fe''*  *^®  surfaces^  they' scan^^at 

32®sptondid^hll7tone^rt°hat  shoV’?n°^  ®Y°®®®  wite 

microscopes  from  Hooke  and  ^  ®'P‘f 

through  the  oSteut  from  afl  the  kTn^°®? 
strument  discussed  in  tee  text” 

Scl  Am  216:146  Mr  ’67'240w 
TLS  p961  O  20  '66  330w 
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COSTA,  FELIX  DA.  The  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
painting:  in  trod,  and  notes  by  George  Kub- 
ler;  tr.  by  George  Kubler  [and  others],  616p 
il  $20  Yale  univ.  press 

759  Painting — ^History  66-21523 

The  author  “completed  in  1696  his  report 
on  painting  for  the  Portuguese  Council  of 
State.  He  included  in  it  not  only  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  affecting  contemporary  artists, 
but  many  statements  about  the  history  of  art 
up  to  that  time.  This  manuscript,  now  in  the 
Yale  library  ...  is  reproduced  [here]  photo¬ 
graphically  in  its  entirety,  and  given  a  traM- 
lation,  notes,  and  an  introduction.”  (Va  Q  R) 
The  cover  title  is  Antiguidade  da  arte  da  pm- 
tura. 

“Kubler  (Yale),  who  supervised  the  edition, 
also  wrote  the  Informative  introduction.  The 
book  is  the  product  of  exemplary  scholarship, 
but  it  is  meant  primarily  for  specialists  in 
Portuguese  art  and  culture.  The  material  is 
only  of  peripheral  interest  for  students  of  rnaln 
trends  in  Western  art.  For  graduate  school  li¬ 
braries  primarily.”  ^  ^ 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  80w 

“[Costa’s]  Antiguidade  is  .  .  .  little  more 
than  a  compilation  of  passages  borrowed  from 
other  writers  concerned  with  the  same  theme 
of  the  nobility  of  the  arts.  He  was  particularly 
indebted  to  Vasari.  Romano  Alberti,  Zuccaro, 
Gaspar  Gutl4rrez,  and  Carduchq.  Passages 
translated  verbatim  from  Carducho  comprise 
forty-five  pages  of  Costa’s  manuscript:  an¬ 
other  twenty -five  pages  reproduce  Gutierrez: 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  Professor  Kubler  tries  to  de¬ 
fend  Costa’s  work  against  the  charge  of  bemg 
merely  derivative.  He  cites  the  process  called 
hricolage.  .  .  .  Costa,  he  goes  on  to  sug^st 
employed  bricolage  as  a  literary  method.  The 
fallacy,  however,  is  evident.  Bncoleurs  use 
their  borrowed  objects,  or  figural  poses,  to 
create  new  compositions,  in  which  the  alien 
material  is  subordinated  to  new  aims.  Costa  s 
aims  on  the  other  hand  were  virtually  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  of  the  earlier  writers  from  whose 
works  he  copied  so  many  passages.  •  •  ■  tne 
notes  are  excellent.  Yet  the  unpalamble  fact 
remains  that  if  Costa’s  treatise  .had  been  lost, 
the  loss  would  have  been  insignificant. 

TLS  p666  J1  27  ’67  1250w 
“With  the  appearance  of  this  volume  art 
scholarship  has  moved  up  to  a  new  and  much 
more  exacting  level.  .  .  .  IWe  have  here]  an  im¬ 
portant  and  largely  unavailable  manuscript 
made  widelv  available  without  copyi^sts  errors 
and  with  full  background  information.  More 
Important,  this  splendid  exarnple  of  the  work 
of  scholars  in  the  field  of  art  history  will  seiwe 
as  a  new  and  most  Important  prototype  for 
succeeding  acadeinic  generations.’ 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxix  summer  67  210w 


COSTA,  RICHARD  HAUER.  H.  G.  Wells.  181p 

$3.95  Twayne 

823  Wells,  Herbert  (^orge  66-28910 

This  “critical  biography  offers  a  summaiw 
perspective  of  Wells*  output  thougnt  ana 

contains  .  .  .  reviews  of  some  qutstaiMing  books 
4nd  stories  among  a  production  of  over  100 
volumes.”  (Book  V(eek)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  index.  _ 

“The  most  valuable  part  of  Costa’s  essay  is 
the  brilliant  and  incisive  .suinmaries  of  sever^ 
of  Wells’  books  and  stories.  It  is  rare  to  find 
in  one  volume  such  a  quantity  of  Berceptive 
ronorting  However  ...  in  a  lengrthy  discussion 
of'^A  M§dem  Tltopia  [BRD  1905],  Wells’  most 
sv.stematic  staternmt  of  ^is  ideal  state,  Costa 
merely  describes  the  Intellectual  e^lite  and  falls 
to  discuss  its  role  in  governing  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  or  to 
outline  blueprints  for  the  institutions  of  the 
economy,  politics,  education,  and  the  family 
.  Costa  hides  from  political  realities  and 
issues  behind  psychological  devices  and  In¬ 
terpretations.  .  .  .  [However  the  book  does] 
merit  the  careful  consideration  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  awi^e  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  climate  of  our  time.  Pauline  Ma^w 
Book  Week  plO  Je  25  ’67  1550w 
“A  scholarly  study  of  Weds  as  a  literapr 
figure  Its  aim — to  show  that  ‘the  Wells  who 
will  live  is  the  ^^ells  of  science- 

fictlonesque  fantasy  and  ^uberant  comic 
novels  in  the  vein^,  of  Dickens.’  .  Wells 

•finiii  on  til©  liums^n  situs^tion 

?Mtnd  at  the  End  of  Its  Tether  [BRD  1947])  is 
regarded  as  a  return  to  the  skeptical  mood  of 
the  early  fantasies.  However,  .  .  .  the  earty  fan* 
tasles  are  cautionary  tales  written  on  the  way 
up  and  should  not  be  equated  with  the  later 


cynicism.  One  of  these.  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau 
(1896),  is  compared  with  Golding’s  Lord  of  the 
Flies  [BRD  1955],  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:980  N  ’67  200w 

“In  dealing  with  a  figure  as  protean  and 
disorderly  as  Wells,  a  little  book  that  is  not  on 
its  toes  is  likely  to  fall  flat.  .  .  .  The  problem 
is  not  with  what  Costa  has  throw  out  but  with 
what  he  has  left  in.  Although  he  is  writing  a 
smaU  book,  he  repeats  himself  unconscionably, 
not  only  in  his  opinions  but  also  in  his  facts 
and  citations.  He  has  an  instinctive  gut  for 
the  approximate  epithet,  the  overcrowded  sen¬ 
tence,  the  blurred  metaphor,  the  indiscrimlnMe 
authority,  the  bald  conclusion  shorn  of  the 
particular  judgments  that  make  it  meaningful. 
As  a  result  his  book  is  a  genuine  chore  to 
read.  He  is  addicted,  as  a  climactic  rnisfortune, 
to  a  special  variety  of  compromise  that  takes 
all  the  edge  off  his  judgments  when  it  does  not 
reduce  them  to  abject  self-contradiction. 
R.  M.  Adams  „„„ 

Sci  Am  217:124  J1  ’67  3800w 


COSTIGAN,  GIOVANNI.  Makers  of  modern 
England;  the  force  of  individual  ^nlus  in 
history.  334p  11  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

920  Great  Britain — ^Biography  66-26144 

This  series  of  sketches  “is  designed  to  show 
how  eight  men  .  .  .  and  one  woman  profoundly 
affected  the  life  of  modern  England.  (Introd) 
Contents:  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832):  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1806-73);  John  ^  Henry  Newman 
(1801-90):  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1804-81) William 
Ewart  Gladstone  (1809-98) ;  Beatrice  &  Sidney 
Webb  (1858-1943  and  1859-1947) ;  DavM  Lloyd 
George  (1863-1945);  Sir  Winston  ChurchiU 
(1874-1965).  Index.  _ 

“The  chronicle  Mr.  Costigan  relates  is  much 
less  that  of  the  makers  of  modern  England 
than  of  the  thinkers  contributing  to  and  r^«- 
ing  against  the  great  liberal  movement  of  the 
19th  century.  .  .  .  Mr.  Costigan’s  sympathies 
are  clearly  with  the  Liberals.  .  .  .  The  accounts 
given  of  each  of  the  nine  individuals  are  In¬ 
teresting,  but  as  a  whole  they  lack  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  theme  that  would  give  validity  to 
the  book’s  title.  .  .  .  The  Interested  reader  may 
find  this  volume  handy  as  a  quick  biographical 
reference.”  Maurice  Adelman 

America  116:262  F  18  67  280w 
“Although  these  essays  were,  I  suspect,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  general  reader  m  mind,  they  can 
be  read  by  professional  historians  with  profit 
and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  They  are  individuals  whose 
careers  raise  tantalizing  questions  and  whose 
personalities,  with  all  their  differences,  were 
not  lacking  in  color.  .  .  .  [Costigan  s]  sketches 
have  to  do  with  the  personalities  of  the  great 
rather  than  their  achievements,  and  they  do 
not  attempt  to  make  a  considered  case  for  in¬ 
dividual  genius  as  against  impersonal  force  in 
history.  Yet,  all  that  aside,  this  book  can  en¬ 
lighten  as  well  as  entertain.”  D^id  Owen 
Am  Hist  R  73:1392  J1 ’67  260w 
Choice  4:569  J1  ’67  180w 

“[Cardinal  Newman]  seems  a  little  out  of 
place  in  this  company  despite  the  author  s  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  In  his  introduction.  The  aim 
throughout  is  to  describe  the  personalities  of 
the  subjects  as  they  seemed  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  There  is  deliberately  no  depth  of  an¬ 
alysis  of  motives.  The  result  is  a  good  example 
of  this  kind  of  popular  biographical  writing. 
Recommended  for  browsing  and  YA  collec¬ 
tions  ”  Norman  Horrocks 

uons.  j  91:6074  D  15  ’66  180w  [YA] 

“Without  uncovering  any  new  Information, 
[Costigan]  has  deftly  woven  what  is  readily 
available  [about  his  subjects]  into  a  coherent 
account  and  in  the  process  ■swven  that  account 
into  the  fabric  of  the  times.  Without  telling  all, 
his  selectivity  fixes  these  personalities  in  the 
reader’s  imagination.  He  has  not  yielded  to 
eulogy,  edification,  or  exposure.  .  .  .  Because 
his  essays  are  personal  he  conveys  a  sense  of 
intimacy — heightened  by  felicitous  exposition— 
that  admits  the  reader  to  the  experiences,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  of  his  subjects.  .  .  .  An  oc¬ 
casional  dubiety  ...  in  no  wise  detracts  from 
this  delightful  and  informing  restoration  of  the 
human  personality  to  its  place  in  history. 

C.  F.  Q  62:656  D  ’67  600w 


COTLOW,  LEWIS.  In  search  of  the  primitive. 
454p  $8.95  Little 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels.  Society.  Prlml- 

66“22o7o 

This  book  “recounts  the  adventures,  perils 
and  rewards  of  a.  lifetime  of  travel  and  explore- 
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COTLOW,  LEWIS— CowiinwedE 
tion.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  explorations  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  three  earlier  books;  Passport  to  Ad¬ 
venture  [BKD  1942],  Amazon  Head-Hunters 
IBRD  1953],  and  Zanzabuku  IBRD  19561.  Since 
present  book  is  designed  to  be  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summation  of  my  entire  career  as  an 
explorer,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  borrow  from 
my  other  books.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“In  Lewis  Cotlow  one  finds  that  rare  amal¬ 
gam  of  adventuresomeness,  human  sympathy, 
living  imagination,  and  artistic  versatility  that 
distinguishes  the  great  traveler.  .  .  .  [This  rec¬ 
ord]  of  30  years’  adventuring  in  remote  places 
.  .  .  [is]  totally  devoid  of  condescension.  .  .  . 
Recommended  to  all  libraries.”  E.  V.  Sutherland 
Library  J  91:5637  N  15  66  280w 
Library  J  92:355  Ja  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“Lewis  Cotlow  makes  no  pretense  to  anthro¬ 
pological  status.  .  .  .  [He]  has  made  some  re¬ 
markable  films.  He  tells  about  his  experiences 
in  a  straightforward,  unpretentious  way:  what 
he  saw  and  felt,  interspersed  with  stories  he 
was  told  by  natives  .  .  .  and  by  missionaries, 
hunters  and  administrators.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
mostly  concerned  with  tropical  Africa,  South 
America  and  New  Guinea,  with  a  final,  rather 
short  account  of  a  photographic  mission  to  the 
Eskimos  of  the  high  Arctic.  The  author  man¬ 
ages  to  convey  vividly  the  diversity  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Africa,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
bewildering  problems  that  are  emerging  with 
independence.  ...  I  suspect  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sound  anthropological  observation 
in  the  book,  despite  its  lack  of  pretension.” 
Marston  Bates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  D  11  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:66  Ja  9  ’67  600w 


380p  $5.95  Little 

66-21986 

“Terriss,  a  young  clerk  working  for  Milton 
Components,  is  made  the  chairman’s  personal 
assistant  [and]  introduced  to  the  Milton  fam¬ 
ily.  .  .  .  He  believes  that  he  is  being  groomed 
for  an  executive  position  and  in  graver  mo¬ 
ments  even  hopes  to  marry  Debbie,  [Milton’s] 
daughter.  But  during  the  war  the  daughter  mar¬ 
ries  a  pompous  young  officer  who,  when  Mr. 
Milton  dies,  becomes  chairman  and  kicks  Ter¬ 
riss  back  downstairs  to  his  clerk’s  desk.  Yet 
Terriss  is  the  only  character  in  the  book  who 
enjoys  a  measure  of  happiness.  The  Miltons, 
whom  he  reveres  and  envies,  finish  up  affluent 
and  secure,  each  one  a  wretched  failure.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  G.  J.  Ziccardi 

Best  Sell  26:374  Ja  15  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12  '67 
190w 


.  book]  gives  a  picture  of  English  so¬ 

cial  life  in  the  upper  registers,  tennis,  Wimble¬ 
don,  country-club  parties,  weddings,  with  con¬ 
versations  about  automobiles,  golf,  factory 
management,  finance  and  (mildly)  sex.  .  .  .  The 
characters  are  unadmirable,  uninteresting  and 
fail  to  engage  the  reader’s  interest.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  large  fiction  collections  only.”  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Thalman 

Library  J  91:6109  D  16  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  72:326  S  2  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:35  Ja  21  ’67  300w 


“[Mr.  Cotterell]  knows  exacGy  what  films 
were  being  shown  at  any  given  period  between 
1936  and  1960,  what  popular  tunes  were  whis- 
tled  sung  and  danced  to,  and  he  has  a  re¬ 
markable  gift  for  reproducing  the  exact  idio- 
rnatic  phrase  and  cadence  that  characterize 
1  ^.ftfisration  and  social  class.  .  .  [His 
book]  IS  all  completely  convincing,  a  solidly 
constmcted  work  of  fiction  which'  is  also  a 
useful  piece  of  social  history.” 

TLS  p757  Ag  25  ’66  290w 


^O'^TRELL,  LEONARD.  A  guide  to  Roman 

Britain  TEng  tRle:  Seeing  Roman  Britain]. 

1^95'^ciifton 

913.36  C^eat  Britain— Antlauitles.  Great 
Britain— History— To  1066.  Great  Britain— 
Description  and  travel  66-22873 

The  author  ‘‘describes  here  a  .  .  ,  journey 
through.  3500  miles  of  Roman  Britain  [Hei 

distingmshes  the  main  stages  of  Roman'  inva¬ 
sion  and  occupation,  and  sketches  the  .  . 


changes  which  transformed  Britain  in  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  a  barbarian  land  .  .  .  into  a 
Province  that  was  entirely  Roman.”  (Publish¬ 
er  s  note)  Chronology.  Index. 


c.noice  i-.Li'l  Ap  '67  140w 
“It  is  fascinating  to  encounter  a  20th-cen- 
Wry  road  guide  to  Roman  Britain,  and  Leonard 
Cottrell  s  appreciative  explanations  of  archae¬ 
ological,  minutiae  make  this  a  real  Baedeker  of 
Britannia.  .  .  .  Cottrell  has  a  light  touch  and  a 
keen  eye  for  local  pubs  as  well  as  ancient 
ruins.  ...  He  visits  every  significant  ‘find’  and 
traces  every  major  road  of  Roman  times.  His 
account  will  .make  many  a  prospective  tourist 
itch  to  follow  his  steps  and  return  home  to 
having  vacationed  in  Roman  Britain. 
Although  designed  for  popular  consumption, 
this  book  must  also  be  recommended  to  all 
scholarly  libraries.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:5964  D  1  ‘66  IlOw 
“’This  first  American  edition  of  a  10-year-old 
English  archeological  travel  guide  includes  a 
great  deal  of  added  material  on  new  finds.  .  .  . 
Brisk  thoughts  of  holiday  motor  travel  (one 
imagines  a  clear  off-season  road  and  a  saucy 
Austin)  and  memories  of  the  old  Latin  class- 
the  reader,  and  the  daydream  of 
following  tins  guide  by  car  or  bike  is  not  so 
tery  iinprobable.  The  photos  are  dark  and 
dreary  but  of  interesting  scenes  and  things.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  N  20  ’66  170w 
TLS  p508  Je  17  ‘65  190w 


luttrell,  LEONARD.  Lady  of  the  two  lands; 
hvibdueens  of  ancient  Egpyt.  238p  il  $7.50 


913.32  Queens.  Egypt- 
toms 


-Social  life  and  cus- 
66-30502 

The  author  of  The  Bull  of  Minos  (BRD  1959) 
discusses  the  lives  of  Hashepsowe,  Tiye,  Ne- 
fertiti,  Ankhesnamun  and  Nefertari.  The  book 
attempts  not  only  to  tell  what  is  authentically 
known  about  these  queens  but  also  to  show  the 
which  this  information  has  been 
extracted  from  a  few  scattered  clues.”  (Pub- 
lishei-  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


duio  moves  along  with  an  admir- 

of  pace  and  detail,  and  as  usu- 
hU  has  some  ingenious  theories  of 

ills  own.  (Jf  necessity  there  is  some  repetition 
of  inaterial  that  has  been  appearing  almost  as 
regularly  as  clockwork  in  general  accounts  ^ 
the  Land  of  the.  Nile,  but  here  for 
time  IS  a  specialized  study  of  the  queens  in  a 
volumef  No  doubt  [it]  wiU 
prove  to  be  a  successful  popularization 

libmrfes"”"F.'k'l2zeX^®'^'^®‘^ 

Library  J  92:1482  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
„  fivd.ddeens,  as  [Cottrell]  presents  them 

are  fascinating.  .  .  At  the  outset,  [he]  womises 
to  the  all  too  scanty  facts  about  his 
but  so  scanty  are  they  that  he  pads 
the  book  out  with  speculation  (some  idle 
most  .interesting)  and  .  .  .  with  ^nderfui 
excursions  into  the  world  of 'thl  archleffiogfsL 
.  .  .  And  as  always,  he  conveys  the  sense  of 
place  and  past:  he  takes  us  to  the  Nile  vffilev 
und  we  see  Mt  only  how  it  looks  'today  but 
how  it  must  have  appeared  to  kings'^and  thffir 
inonds  centuries  ago.’®  C.  H.  Sl- 

Nat  R  19:1086  O  3  ’67  270w 


zatioiT^'®'  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgam- 

mi..-  1.  ,  ^  66-12491 

rhis  book  traces  “the  development  of  frrpfi'u- 


!•  book]  the  big  picture  is  clearlv  nut 

Nlrti.  "AtlaSS  'fek?"  OrSf]|‘S“‘''jNAToi 

K,n"f„VS„(]tTcf  aia'fl  “ 

tive  ®stands.®attitudes,  rltfinaUzatfons!"  anrpro- 
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nouncements  of  the  various  political  parties 
representing  the  conservative,  center,  and  left- 
wing  persuasions.”  H.  F.  Alderfer 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:203  Ja  ’67  490w 
‘‘Coming  from  a  major  university  press,  this 
hook  is  a  grave  disappointment.  .  .  .  [Its  aim] 
could  [have  been]  accomplished  either  through 
a  political  analysis,  perhaps  with  theoretical 
overtones,  or  by  means  of  a  strictly  chronolog¬ 
ical  historical  account.  In  fact,  the  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  both  and  does  neither  well.  The 
theoretical  part  of  the  work  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  a  series  of  six  propositions  stated 
in  the  introductory  chapter.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
to  support  them  is  essentially  superficial  and  is 
presented  in  a  confusing  and  disembodied  man¬ 
ner  that  renders  clear  understanding  difficult. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  the  study  is  commendable,  and 
it  does  present  some  Interesting  information. 
.  .  .  The  merits  of  the  book  are  marginal.  Some 
useful  appendices,  a  complete  index,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  footnotes.” 

Choice  3:1177  F  *67  240w 
‘‘With  numerous  quotations  and  repetitious 
summaries  the  author  belabors  the  obvious. 
.  .  .  Limited  in  scope  and  dull  in  the  telling,  the 
book  is  recommended  only  for  research  li¬ 
braries.”  P.  E.  Lelnbach 

Library  J  91:2853  .Te  1  '66  180w 


COUNTRY  BEAUTIFUL.  The  national  parks 
of  America.  See  Udall.  S.  Ij. 


COUSINS,  NORMAN.  Present  tense;  an  Ameri¬ 
can  editor’s  Odyssey.  679p  $7.95  McGraw 
818  Twentieth  century.  Saturday  Review 

67-12620 

The  first  section  of  this  book  ‘‘tells  the  story 
of  the  Saturday  Review  itself,  from  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1924.  It  speaks  ...  of  the  people  who 
founded  the  magazine  and  of  its  involvement 
in  some  of  the  key  issues  and  events  in  recent 
history.  The  second  section  consists  of  selected 
editorials  and  articles  by  Norman  Cousins 
[published]  in  the  Saturday  Review  [during  the 
past  twenty-flve  years  and  covering  events 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Vietnam].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:298  N  1  ’67  lOOw 
Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:1615  Ap  IS  ’67  250w 

‘‘No  one  should  assume  that  this  is  merely 
an  anthology  of  the  author’s  articles  in  The 
Saturday  Review.  It  is  the  closest  thing  to  an 
autobiography  he  is  likely  to  find  time  to 
assemble,  as  he  continues  a  career  whose 
diversity  and  virtuosity  have  few  if  any  con¬ 
temporary  analogues.  .  .  .  [In  it]  we  have  the 
shrewd,  imaginative  editor  .  .  .  the  confidant 
of — -and  occasional  secret  emissary  for — the 
politically  important,  the  artistically  and  sci¬ 
entifically  distinguished  .  .  .  [and]  the  In- 

defatiglble  traveler  who  has  been  everywhere, 
who  has  seen  everything  (from  Bandung  to 
the  Congo,  from  Australia  to  Puerto  Rico, 
from  L,aos  to  Berlin)  and  who  has  the  writing 
skill  to  explain  what  is  happening  and  why. 
Finally,  there  is  the  passionate  crusader,  ap¬ 
palled  by  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  .  .  . 

[However]  the  conscientious  critic  must  report 
that  Mr.  Cousins  would  have  been  well-advised 
to  blue-pencil  10  to  20  per  cent  of  this  long 
book.  The  balance  is  well  worth  reading.” 
Harry  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  5  ’67  420w 


‘‘[Cousins]  has  campaigned  ardouously,  not 
only  for  particular  Saturday  Review  causes  (the 
Hiroshima  Maidens,  the  Ravensbrueck  Lapins, 
reconstruction  of  destroyed  villages  in  Vietnam, 
control  of  air  pollution,  etc.)  but  for  personal 
causes,  such  as  education  for  world  citizenship. 
.  .  .  Some  of  [his]  writings  on  issues  of  the 
nuclear  era  are  among  the  most  eloquent  and 
informed  literature  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Similar¬ 
ly,  there  is  in  most  of  Cousins’s  essays  a  time¬ 
lessness,  which  is  part  of  his  philosophy  of 
journalism  and  literature.  By  serving  this 
present  age,  his  observations  and  convictions 
are  assured  of  surviving  it;  they  have  often 
proved  in  retrospect  to  have  been  prophetic. 
.  .  .  [This]  element  of  awareness  and  prophecy, 
of  not  only  the  Negro’s  but  of  every  man’s 
alienation  from  community,  appears  again  and 
again  in  Cousins’s  articles  on  the  citizen’s 
relationship  to  government,  on  foreign  policy, 
and  on  Vietnam.”  Bill  Moyers 

Sat  R  50:30  N  11  ’67  3050w 


COVEY,  CYCLONE.  The  gentle  radical;  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Roger  Williams.  273p  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Williams,  Roger  66-19094 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Conrad  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  72:1479  J1  ’67  300w 
Choice  3:1171  F  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Stearns 

J  Am  Hist  54:101  Je  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Rutman 

New  Eng  Q  40:282  Je  ’67  600w 


COWAN,  JOHN  L.,  Jt.  auth.  The  American 
student’s  freedom  of  expression.  See  Wil¬ 
liamson,  E.  G. 


COWAN,  WAYNE  H.,  ed.  Witness  to  a  genera¬ 
tion.  See  Christianity  and  crisis 


COWARD,  NOeL.  The  lyrics  of  Nogl  Coward. 
418p  $10  Doubleday 

821  66-24322 

The  “rhymes  and  lyrics  that  Noel  Coward 
wrote  from  the  1920’s  through  the  1960’3  are 
Included  [here].  .  .  .  The  author  was  his  own 
editor;  if  he  considered  a  lyric  not  worthy,  he 
dropped  it.”  (Library  J)  'The  pieces  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  sections  by  decade.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Myers 

Book  World  p22  O  8  ’67  700w 
“In  this  handsome  and  useful  book  .  .  .  one 
does  not  miss  many  favorites.  Very  few  people 
underrate  Mr.  Coward’s  genius,  and  young 
and  old  enjoy  his  musicals  and  will  go  again  and 
again  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  made 
good  headlines  for  50  years.  The  index  is  by 
title  of  the  lyric  and  is  so  useful  that  many  li¬ 
braries  will  buy  two  copies  of  the  work  of  this 
creative  genius  so  that  reference  departments 
will  not  be  slighted.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  92:2582  J1  ’67  120w 
“Whatever  other  enduring  value  this  volume 
may  turn  out  to  possess,  it  will  always  be  a 
fascinating  document  for  the  student  of  theat¬ 
rical  history  of  the  past  four  and  a  half  decades. 
For  Mr.  Coward  has  always  managed  to  swim 
so  blandly  and  with  such  admirable  judgement 
against  the  current  that  his  actual  position  at 
any  given  time  has  remained  firmly  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  even  if  obstinately  fac¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
particularly  adept  in  the  exploitation  of  sen¬ 
timental  clichd,  but  this  is  where  the  flat 
printed  pa^  lets  him  down  completely  in  pre¬ 
sentation.  Without  the  bland  sardonic  intona¬ 
tion,  the  dead-pan  emphasized  delivery,  the 
reader  may  well  wonder  why  it  seemed  worth¬ 
while  to  anyone  to  preserve  the  Old  ‘June- 
moon-tune’  routine.  .  .  .  Nobody  who  did  not 
recollect  the  melody  could  possibly  appreciate 
the  technical  subtlety  of  the  musical  pointing. 
Nor,  it  must  be  said,  have  the  words  .  .  .  very 
much  significance  without  It.” 

TLS  p731  Ag  26  ’65  950w 


COWIE,  MERVYN.  The  African  lion.  (The 
world  of  animals)  96p  II  col  il  $2.95  Golden 
press 

599  Lions — Juvenile  literature  66-20196 

This  book  “uses  a  historical  approach,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  lion  of  prehistoric  times.  .  .  . 
[The  author],  who  has  been  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  National  Parks  for  20  years,  explores 
the  natural  history  of  the  big  cats.  Including 
their  habits  as  predators,  man-eaters  and  ma¬ 
rauders.  He  devotes  a  section  to  the  supersti¬ 
tions  that  surround  Hons  and  a  concluding 
chapter  to  how  men  and  lions  can  co-exist 
safely  and  peaceably.  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.” 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:731  D  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:80  N  ’67  190w 
“[This  book  sounds]  a  warning  regarding 
the  modern  dangers  threatening  the  existence 
of  these  species.  Stunning  photographs,  many 
in  color,  increase  the  value  of  [this]  volume,  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  any  wildlife  library.” 
Will  Barker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  18  ’66  150w 
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COWLES  encyclopedia  of  science.  Industry  and 
technology.  510p  il  $9.95  Cowles 

603  Science— Dictionaries.  Technology — ^Dic¬ 
tionaries  67-26332 

“Instead  of  the  traditional  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement,  this  encyclopedia  features  a  series 
of  chapters  devoted  to  broad  categories  such  as 
physics,  microbiology,  food  and  agriculture; 
classitlcations  under  these  are  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject.  .  .  .  Authors  of  all  articles 
are  identifled  by  names.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphies  are  provided  for  each  section  and 
specialized  glossaries  accompany  selected  ar¬ 
ticles.  Index. 


“[This]  is  surprisingly  subjective  for  a  ref¬ 
erence  work  of  its  magnitude.  In  most  ency¬ 
clopedias,  the  writers  are  usually  distinguished 
scholars  with  no  axes  to  grind  other  tiian  their 
own.  This  one  has  its  share  of  well-known 
professor-contributors,  but  it  also  has  a  dis¬ 
turbing  number  of  writers  who  are  public  re¬ 
lations  men  with  companies  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  who,  while  no  less  distinguished,  have 
been  placed  in  potential  conflict  of  interest 
when  the  Cowles  editors  asked  them  to  write 
about  their  own  fields.  .  .  .  Whatever  its  short¬ 
comings,  the  important  thing  to 'keep  in  mind 
is  that  the  Cowles  Encyclopedia  has  a  half-a- 
million  words  on  every  subject  from  astronomy 
to  zoology.  For  anybody  who  is  ever  asked 
questions  like  ‘What  is  Boyle’s  Law?'  ‘Why 
does  it  rain?  ‘How  does  a  television  set  work?’ 
[it]  provides  the  machinery  for  providing  an¬ 
swers.”  Marvin  Kitman 

Book  World  p8  D  17  ’67  270w 
“A  fairly  detailed  Index  provides  an  alpha¬ 
betical  approach.  The  most  glaring  omission  is 
a  chapter  on  mathematics.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
scientific  articles  were  written  by  scientists, 
but  many  of  the  technical  articles  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  public  relations  men.  The 
contributions  range  from  L.  Pearce  Williams’s 
intelligent  and  readable  essay  on  the  history 
of  science  to  an  article  on  mechanics  which 
reads  like  a  hurriedly  written  summary  of  a 
mediocre  elementary  text.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  parts  of  the  book  are  the  illustrations 
and  the  occasional  tables  of  data.  .  .  Most 
of  the  material  should  be  comprehensible  to 
high  school  students,  and  school  librarians  mav 
wish  to  consider  this  work  for  purchase;  it 
is  not  detailed  or  advanced  enough  to  be  a 
high-priority  reference  work  for  college  and 
research  libraries.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  92:3985  N  1  ’67  170w  [TA] 
“[This  is]  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  consult  because  of  its  division 
into  twenty-eight  uncoordinated  sections,  each 
a  miniature  textbook.  .  .  .  And  the  lack  of  sub¬ 
heads  in  the  over-all  Index  is  reprehensible  In 
anything  claiming  to  be  an  encyclopedia.”  D  M. 
Gllxon 

Sat  R  60:42  N  18  ’67  SOw 


i/PY’  falling  tree.  S36p 

$4.95  Doubleday 

67-14121 

The  scene  of  this  novel  Is  New  Zealand.  “For 
the  last  twenty  years  Maura  Prince,  the  narra¬ 
tor,  has  spent  herself  on  the  care  of  her 
mother,  who  has  a  bad  heart  and  who  has 
within  the  last  year  become  blind.  .  .  .  Into 
this  static,  dreaiw  world  comes  eighteen-year- 
old  Red  (whom  Mrs.  Prince  insists  on  calling 
Percy)  to  tend  the  garden  in  exchange  for 
room  and.  board.  .  .  .  Maura  finds  release  for 
her  emotions  in  an  affair  with  Red  that  Is 
partly  sexual,  partly  maternal.  .  .  .  Inevitably 
Mrs.  Prince’s  return  from  the  hospital  precipi¬ 
tates  a  crisis.”  (Sat  R) 


“This  Is  the  finest  first  novel  this  revlewei 
has  read  since  Muriel  Spark’s  ‘The  Comfort¬ 
ers’  [BRD  19571.  .  ,  ,  [Mrs.  Cowley]  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  a  modified  form  of  the  interior 
monologue  device  and  veers  from  the  external 
to  the  internal,  from  the  characters  to  nature’s 
effects,  and  from  holy  to  profane  thoughts  with 
a  deft,  artistic  flourish.  The  relations  between 
Maura  and  her  mother  are  beautifully  conveyed 
.  .  .  [She]  is  less  effective  in  handling  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  May  and  December  lovers- 
consequently,  the  second  half  of  the  novel  Is 
not  as  well'-wrlttM  or  as  meaningful  as  the 
earlier  sections.  The  authoress  is  obviously 
more  certain  with  female  characters  The 

book  is  well  -worth  reading  and  is  most’  highly 
recommended  for  adult  readers.”  P  A  Dovle 
Best  Sell  27:187  Ag  15  '67  65()w 
“[The]  affah  is  convincing  and  unsenti¬ 
mental.  Mrs.  Cowley  somehow  avoids  patness 
In  her  account  of  the  mother’s  reproaidiful 


death  and  the  boy’s  departure  with  her  cash 
and  his  model  airplanes.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cowley 
knows  what  she  is  about;  her  style  is  clipped 
and  unelaborate;  the  first-person  narrative  is 
engrossing.  If  anything,  she  should  avoid  oc¬ 
casional  magazine  slickness.  Recommended  for 
general  reading  shelves  in  larger  and  public 
libraries.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  92:2804  Ag  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:4636  D  16  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:556  O  27  ’67  90w 
“The  artistry  of  the  author  is  displayed  In 
making  a  palpable  human  folly  credible.  .  .  . 
The  burgeoning  of  Maura’s  feelings  from  simple 
physical  release  to  a  passion  that  subsumes 
every  form  of  human  love  Is  done  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  subtlety.  .  .  .  [This  book]  has  no 
message.  .  .  .  What  It  does  offer  Is  a  mosaic 
of  finely  wrought  Images  and  Impressions.  The 
reader  must  experience  them  in  the  order  and 
manner  of  the  author’s  art  finally  to  perceive 
the  portrait.”  Seymour  Epstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  13  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Easton 

Sat  R  60:32  Ag  26  ’67  400w 


COWLEY,  MALCOLM.  The  Faulkner- Cowley 
file;  letters  and  memoirs,  1944-1962.  184p  $5 
Viking 

B  or  92  Faulkner,  William  66-15884 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  V.  O’Connor 

Am  Lit  38:582  Ja  ’67  250w 
Choice  3:1014  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:230  F  17  ’67  450w 
TLS  pl05  F  9  ’67  660w 


COWLEY,  MALCOLM.  Think  back  on  us;  a 
cqnfrmporaiw  chronicle  of  the  1930’s;  ed. 
with  an  mtrod.  by  Henry  Dan  Piper.  400p 
$10  Southern  Ill.  umv.  press 
809  Literature— History  and  criticism.  U.S. 
— Intellectual  life  67-10024 

A  selection  of  essays  and  reviews,  most  of 
In  The  New  Republic 
from  1929  to  1941.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  The  Social  Record”  and  “The  Lit¬ 
erary  Re  wird.  In  both,  the  contents  are  ar- 
ranged  chronologically.  Part  I  is  concerned 
with  the  Issues,  problems,  and  ideas  of  the 
period.  Part  II  is  concerned  with  literary  val- 
ucs.  Index. 


Choice  4:530  J1  ’67  80w 

Cowley’s  literary  judgments  retain 
their  po-wer  to  persuade— more  often  than  not, 
he  IS  both  correct  and  illuminating.  .  .  The 

about  how  Professor 
Piper  did  his.  job  [of  editing]  is  that  his  divi- 
°t  1-S®  Social  Record’  and 

Literary  Record’,  is  artificial  and  serves 
to  dissipate  the  very  kind  of  energy  that  makes 
Cowley  s  -vmrk  so  representative  of  the  thirtiS 
because  Think  Back  on  Us  is  both 
ft  ^  object  to  its  cost.  .  .  . 

tL?  remind  the  publishers 

tnat  Malcolm  Cowley  wrote  for  people,  not  for 

Krielel  university  libraries.’’  Leonard 

Nation  204:732  Je  5  ’67  1150w 

?rom  these  reviews  no  Impression 
Fas  largely  responsible  (as  he 
.^rucial  rise  In  the  reputation  of 
W^illiam  Faulkner;  what  he  says  here  about 
Faulkner  is  meager  and  mostly  negative  The 
one  piece  devoted  to  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  gives 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Cowley  -was  nrStv 
judging  and  ungenerous  in  his  recognitmn  of 
$52f„oT^§riely  second-rate  talent — ^when,  in  his¬ 
torical  fact,  the  case  was  precisely  the  con- 
tj;rith  is  that  Mr.  Cowley’s  St- 
when’ stretched  out  in  a  row 
don  t  create  any  strong  sense  of  individnni 
taste  or  exceptional  insight.  Politically  “  as  es- 
thetlcally,  the  passive  mood  prevails.  “Whether 
des  gn,  Mr.  Cowley  tends  to 
medium-sized,  medium-weight  mid- 
gle-.of-the-road  books.  .  .  .  Among  the  politicni 
Puritans  of  that  day,. Mr.  Malcolm  Cow?ey  h^ 
of  civilization,  and  more  on- 
portunity  for  perspective  than  most 

#  quarter  century  ^later  ’  how 

oPhls^l^o^i-k'kT 

New  Repub  156:24  Mr  11  ’67  1660w 
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[This  book]  conveys  the  Intellectual  excite¬ 
ment  and  moral  fervor  of  the  period.  Illumi¬ 
nating  simply  as  social  history,  it  can  also  be 
read  as  tiie  public  soliloquy  of  a  man  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  and  shedding  certain  po¬ 
litical  convictions;  the  Cowley  of  1940  is  not 
the  Cowley  of  1930.  .  .  .  Instead  of  expounding 
JMS'i’xism  in  the  glum  and  heavyhanded  man¬ 
ner  of  some  Communist  pundits,  he  used  Marx¬ 
ist  insights  without  the  jargon.  .  His  most 
interesting  pieces  combine  literary  and  social 
judgments.  Not  .surprisingly,  the  sharpest  re¬ 
views  are  appraisals  of  his  American  contem¬ 
poraries.  ..  .  .  Whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
their  politics,  he  is  usually  fair  in  dispensing 
praise  and  blame.  .  .  .  Occasionally  Cowley’s 
social  sympathies  blurred  his  judgment.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  his  credit,  however,  and  Mr.  Piper’s, 
that  his  esthetic  or  political  Ineptitudes  lemain 
as  part  of  the  record  and  that  the  ‘Chronicle’ 
does  not  try  to  make  him  more  unerring  and 
clairvoyant  than  he  was.”  Daniel  Aaron 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  12  ’67  850w 


“Almost  nothing  seems  merely  old  stuff,  and 
the  best  of  the  pieces  are  alive  today.  They  are 
so  alive  that  the  title  of  the  volume  ...  a 

?'hrase  that  comes  from  one  of  Cowley’s  poems, 
s  too  elegiac  for  the  kind  of  book  that  has 
emerged.  .  .  A  few  of  the  pieces  deal  directly 
and  vigorously  with  the  Depression  itself — re¬ 
ports  on  farm  conditions,  the  flight  of  the  Bonus 
Army,  and  the  like-^but  more  try  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  Depression  on  writers  and  writing. 
.  .  .  The  second  part  reminds  us  how  many 
books  of  high  literary  importance  appeared  in 
the  decade.  Cowley  reviewed  three  books  by 
Hemingway,  and  said  something  cogent  about 
each.  He  twice  attacked  the  problem  of  Thomas 
Wolfe,  brilliantly  defining  Wolfe’s  faults  and 
virtues.  He  was  less  incisive,  it  seems  to  me, 
on  Dos  Passes.  .  .  .  He  also  wrote  well  about 
many  books  from  across  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  The 
quality  in  the  reviewing  Cowley  was  doing  then 
that  sometimes  bothers  me  now  is,  surprisingly, 
a  pedagogical  tone.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  50:31  Mr  11  ’67  1160w 
TLS  p508  Je  8  ’67  650w 


COX,  HARRY.  The  Australians:  a  candid  view 
from  Down  Under.  193p  il  $4.95  Chilton  co. 

994  National  characteristics,  Australian. 

Australia — ^History  66-25618 

The  author  lists  national  traits  “illustrating 
each  with  stories  of  people  and  events  such  as 
Ned  Kelly,  the  Bushranger,  the  gold  rush  of  the 
1850’ s,  the  life  and  struggles  of  the  convicts  and 
the  early  settlers.  He  devotes  chapters  also  to 
the  original  Australians,  the  Aboriginals,  the 
most  primitive  of  present-day  mankind,  their 
history  and  the  problem  of  this  Stone  Age  man 
and  civilized  man  trying  to  live  together  and 
understand  each  other’s  culture.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  too  general,  too  shallow,  and 
too  ‘oh  look!’  to  be  of  service  to  the  professor 
or  student  of  history  or  political  science.  A 
scholarly  and  more  profound  treatment  of 
Australian  ‘national  consciousness’  can  be 
found  in  R.  Ward’s  The  Australian  Legend 
(1959).  While  Ward’s  book  deserves  a  place  in 
the  American  college  library,  Cox  does  not.” 
Choice  4:2(16  Ap  ’67  150w 
“Mr.  Cox,  a  prominent  Australian  journalist, 
writes  exceedingly  well.  The  characters  he  has 
chosen  are  typical  Australians  of  whom  he  is 
proud.  This  is  for  libraries  that  want  a  re¬ 
freshing  social  history  with  a  different  slant 
on  the  land  ‘Down  Under.’  ”  S.  L.  Steen 
Library  J  91:3937  S  1  ’66  210w 
“Mr.  Cox,  although  prone  to  overstatement 
and  ethnocentric  excess,  .  .  .  [stresses]  the 
unique  and  the  colorful.  He  devotes  more  space 
to  horse-racing  and  beer-drinking  than  he  does 
to  political  parties.  .  .  .  Surprisingly,  Cox  delves 
into  aboriginal  life,  past  and  present,  far  more 
reasonably  and  fully  than  other  brief  and  pop¬ 
ular  works  on  Australia.  .  .  .  [His]  set  of  opin¬ 
ionated  anecdotes  [is]  extremely  limited  in  in¬ 
sight  and  scope.  But  [the  book]  can  illuminate 
and  enrich  [J.  D.  B.  ]  Miller’s  terse  and  depend¬ 
able  synthesis  [Australia,  BRD  1967]  and  chal¬ 
lenge  his  statement  that  Australian  history  is 
unexciting.”  Robert  Kubicek 

Pacific  Affairs  40:197  spring-summer 
’67  180w 


COX,  HARVEY  G.  On  not  leaving  It  to  the 
snake.  174p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

241  Ethics.  Christianity  67-26056 

The  author  examines  the  nature  of  man’s 
“responsibilities  to  both  God  and  himself.  [He] 


suggests  that  man’s  besetting  sin  is  not  ‘pride’ 
.  .  .  but  rather  ‘sloth.’  Pride  implies  that  man’s 
intent  is  to  become  more  than  man.  .  .  .  But 
sloth — in  the  sense  of  man’s  unwillingness  to 
face  up  to  what  he  was  intended  to  be,  and  his 
willingness  to  shirk  responsibility  for  his  past 
and  his  future — that,  suggests  Mr.  Cox,  is 
what  the  snake  was  working  on  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  hesitating  by  the  apple  tree.  Mr. 
Cox  applies  this  thought  to  the  actions  of 
nations  and  individuals  in  the  present  time.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Wilfred  La  Croix 

America  117:750  D  16  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Johnson 

Christian  Century  85:24  Ja  3  ’68  450w 
“[A]  brilliant  series  of  essays.  ...  In  a  very 
lucid  manner,  [Cox]  faults  both  the  ‘Live  God’ 
and  the  ‘Dead  God’  schools  for  being  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  God  who  is  (or  was)  rather  than 
with  a  God  who  will  be.  Theology’s  future, 
he  sees,  lies  in  reaffirming  its  prophetic  role 
of  focusing  the  vision  of  Biblical  tradition  on 
today’s  changing  world  ‘where  the  new  man 
and  the  new  society  are  bursting  forth.’  Con¬ 
tinuing  themes  from  his  other  books,  The 
Secular  City  [paperback,  1965]  and  God’s  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Man’s  Responsibility,  he  stresses 
the  need  for  political  involvement  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense,  of  theology  and  Christians,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  adult  stewardship.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended.”  C.  R.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:3425  O  1  ’67  240w 


ihe  book  seems  to  have  been  hastily  assem¬ 
bled;  errors  in  proper  nouns  and  in  the  proof¬ 
reading  in  general  run  into  the  scores;  the 
themes  vary  widely.  The  best  portion  is  the 
first,  where  [Cox]  begins  to  outline  a  theology 
whose  horizon  is  human  history,’  and  in  which 
he  argues  against  the  death-of-God  theologians 
without  compromising  his  own  radicalism. 
.  .  .  The  final  section  on  the  church  of  the 
future  IS  more  venturesome.  Here  we  see  again 
how  theology  can  be  prophetic,  can  draw  on 
tradition,  can  jab  at  present  complacency  even 
as  it  responds  to  the  ‘pull  of  the  future.’  The 
secular  man  about  whom  Cox  has  often  written 
will  find  little  in  these  essays  that  will  greet 
him  on  his  own  terms.  Cox  insists  on  a  Biblical 
perspective  to  throw  the  secularist  off  balance. 
rraditionM  Biblicists  may  find  the  Cox  here 
influenced  by  the  Marxist  atheist  Ernst  Bloch 
and  the  Catholic  evolutionist  Teilhard  de  Char- 
din  to  be  even  more  disconcerting  than  the  Cox 
they  disdained  from  the  beginning.”  Martin 
Marty 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  N  19  ’67  800w 


C<3X,  JAMES  M.  Mark  Twain:  the  fate  of 
humor.  321p  $7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
817  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne  66-11966 
‘Tn  addition  to  setting  forth  a  theory  of  the 
nature  and  intention  of  Mark  Twain’s  humor. 
Professor  Cox  examines  the  significance  of 
autobiography  and  myth  in  the  travel  books, 
analyzes  the  role  Mrs.  Clemens  played  as  cen¬ 
sor  and  rnuse  in  her  husband’s  creative  life, 
and  .  Illuminates  the  conflict  between  Marti 
Twain  the  writer  and  Mark  Twain  the  pub¬ 
lisher.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Branch 

Am  Lit  39:413  N  ’67  700w 
“[The  author  presents]  a  fresh  look  at  some 
old  issues  and  a  good  job  of  illuminating  some 
dusty  corners  saying,  in  common  sense,  what 
some  of  the  theoreticians  have  been  wont  to 
overlook.  Cox  is  a  critic  who  is  not  given  to 
jargon  and  _  esoteric  nonsense.  Lucidlv  written 
in  nontechnical  language,  clearly  organized,  co¬ 
gently  argued,  and  thoroughly  Indexed.  In  short 
immensely  useful  to  the  specialist  and  nonspe- 

oi^pXisi]. 

Choice  4:287  My  ’67  220w 
‘"The .  principal  .  value  of  this  wide-ranging 
study  lies  in  its;  incisive  discussions  of  indivl- 
dual  works.  On  Roughing  It,  Huckleberry  Finn, 
The  Mysterious  Stranger,  and  many  other 
titles,  Professor  Cox  advances  Interpretations 
that  are  controversial  but  compelling.  Warmlv 
recommended  for  all  academic  libraries.”  Rob- 
6rt  Rsfi’s.rn 

Library  J  92:1012  Mr  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Krause 

New  Eng  Q  40:441  S  '67  800w 
TLS  p759  Ag  24  ’67  160w 

“Professor  Cox’s  study  ...  is  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  our.  understanding  of  America’s 
most  .popular  writer.  On  such  perplexing  bio¬ 
graphical  questions  as  Olivia  Clemens’  Influence 
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cox,  J.  M. — Continued 

upon  her  husband’s  work,  Cox  is  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  .  His  book,  however,  deserves  even 
higher  praise,  for  it  is  something  more  than  a 
study  of  one  author;  it  is  a  model  discussion  of 
the  psychology  of  humor.  Its  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  humor  and  satire  and  its  clarification  of 
the  relation  between  the  humorous  and  what  cri¬ 
tics  unthinkingly  call  ‘the  serious’  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  every  student  of  the 
comic.” 

Va  Q  R  43;llx  spring  ’67  130w 


COX,  N.  S.  M.  The  computer  and  the  library; 
the  role  of  the  computer  in  the  organization 
and  handling  of  information  in  libraries  [by] 
N.  S.  M.  Cox,  J.  D.  Dews  [and]  J.  L.  Dolby. 
(Archon  bk)  96p  $4.60  Shoe  String 
029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems.  Dibraries — ^Automation 

67-1221 

‘‘The  combined  efforts  of  a  computer  spe¬ 
cialist,  a  librarian,  and  a  statistician  produced 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  New¬ 
castle  upon  Tyne  in  January  and  February 
1966.”  (Dibrary  J)  The  six  lectures  are  gath¬ 
ered  here. 


‘‘The  emphasis  throughout  the  book  is  upon 
providing  the  detailed  means  whereby  manual 
procedures  may  be  converted  to  more  auto¬ 
matic  processes  using  contemporary  technol¬ 
ogy.  Unlike  many  more  extended  treatments, 
this  monograph  is  precise  and  always  to  the 
point.  ...  Of  course,  the  value  of  any  such 
work  is  in  some  measure  a  function  of  the  so¬ 
phistication  which  the  reader  brings  to  the 
task.  In  the  present  volume,  the  requirements 
for  sophistication  are  limited.  The  reading  of 
this  book  will  reward  any  librarian  who  takes 
the  time  to  work  his  way  through,  since  a  good 
deal  of  sound  and  useful  thinking  is  provided 
about  the  whys  and  wherefores,  the  promise 
and  the  limits  of  the  technology.  ...  It  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  academic  librarians.” 
Paul  Wasserman 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:351  S  ’67  550w 
‘‘The  amount  and  level  of  Information  are 
about  what  one  might  expect  from  six  lectures 
aimed  at  librarians  with  little  data  processing 
knowledge.  However,  the  clarity  with  which 
computers  and  library  applications  are  dealt 
puts  this  book  in  the  recommended  reading 
category  for  any  librarian  looking  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  wonderful  world  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  for  libraries.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of 
cataloging  and  the  computer  is  excellent.  The 
authors  consider  print-outs  an  essential  part 
of  any  computerized  application  and  put  per¬ 
haps  more  emphasis  on  computer-produced 
printed  catalogs  for  large  libraries  than  most 
writers  would  be  willing  to  gamble  on.  But 
time  wUl  teU.”  M.  J.  Voirt 

Library  J  92:2138  Je  1  '67  400w 
Reviewed  by  William  Way 

Special  Libraries  58:599  O  ’67  380w 
‘‘The  book  may  fairly  be  described  as  com¬ 
puter  oriented  rather  than  library  oriented. 
This  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  usefulness  for 
the  librarian,  so  long  as  allowance  is  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  authors  probably  accept  too 
readily  libraries  as  they  now  are,  and  at  their 
face  value.  A  library  oriented  book  on  the 
same  subject  would  have  dealt  more  trench¬ 
antly  and  penetratingly  with  the  need  for  co¬ 
gent  rethinking  of  the  imderlying  rationale 
of  library  processes  on  a  grand  scale  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  preparation  for  the  encounter  with  the 
computer.  .  .  For  a  work  which  starts  at 
ground  level — It  explains  how  an  analogue 
computer  differs  from  a  digital  machine— it  is 
surprisingly  well  studded  with  asides  which 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  ...  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  present  rather  desultory  exchanges 
between  computer  men  and  librarians  this  book 
may  well  have  a  most  useful  catalytic  role.” 

TLS  p204  Mr  9  '67  850w 


COXE,  LOUIS.  Nikal  Seyn  [and]  Decoration 
day;  a  poem  and  a  play.  89p  $4  Vanderbilt 
univ.  press 


818  66-20049 

‘‘Nikal  Seyn  Is  a  long  dramatic  monologue 
about  John  Nicholson,  hero  ...  of  the  Inton 
Mutiny  of  1867.  The  narrator  is  an  Irish- Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  .  .  .  who  tells  the  story  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  scholar  sometime  in  the  196^Ds.  .  .  .  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  IS  a  play  in  which  a  Great  War 
general,  now  president  of  an  American  college, 
dreams  his  war  again.”  (TLS) 


‘‘If  both  the  poem  and  the 
edge  of  tour  ae  force,  each 


play  stand  on  the 
has  attempted  to 


speak  honestly  of  the  mystery  of  the  sudden 
flaring  up  and  eventual  burning  out  of  man¬ 
hood  in  a  wartime  hero.  One  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  both  of  these  works  pre¬ 
date  the  age  of  atomic  overkill.  They  both  gen¬ 
erate  considerable  suspense.  Mr.  Coxe  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  use  of  soldier’s  language 
— assuming  that  it  has  changed  little  over  re¬ 
cent  years.  Recommended.”  H.  C.  Burke 
Library  J  92:241  Ja  15  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 

Poetry  111:43  O  ’67  500w 
‘‘[In  his  poem  Mr.  Coxe  has  used]  a  great 
deal  of  rhetorical  licence.  We  are  to  think  of 
the  narrator  as  a  capable  witness,  a  Qualified 
participant  in  the  events  narrated.  .  .  .  The 
soldier  is  made  to  sound  like  Brendan  Behan 
on  a  particularly  noisy  evening;  [and]  there 
are  irregular  explosions  of  Latin,  philosophy, 
and  Faulknerian  rant.  .  .  .  [In  his  play]  Mr. 
Coxe  seems  to  take  the  whole  thing  as  seriously 
as  his  senile  general.  ‘There  is  no  hint  of  a 
saving  irony.” 

TLS  pl08  F  9  ‘67  190w 


CRAB  BE,  GEORGE.  Tales,  1812  and  other  se¬ 
lected  poems;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Howard 
Mills.  444p  $9.50;  pa  $2.75  Cambridge 

821  67-10348 

This  book  ‘‘prints  all  the  Tales  of  1812,  two- 
thirds  of  ‘The  Parish  Register  and  nearly  half 
The  Borough  besides  other  poems.  ...  [It 
aims]  to  show  the  range  of  Crabbe’s 
powers  over  forty  years  In  subjects,  styles  and 
moods.  .  .  .  The  Introduction  is  not  an  attempt 
at  a  definitive  assessment  of  Crabbe  but  tries 
to  raise  as  many  critical  issues  as  possible.” 
(Fref)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


[There  is]  a  useful,  though  partisan,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Howard  Mills.  This  edition  of 
Crabbe’s  poetry  gives  the  reader  a  balanced 
selection  of  his  work.  It  will  become  the  point 
of  departure  for  contemporary  studies  of  the 
poet.”  Walter  Waring 

Library  J  92:1938  My  1  ’67  120w 


Line  euiLorj  uoes  nor  claim  to  nave  printed 
all  the  ‘best  of  Crabbe’  (‘The  Flection’  is  not 
bere,  for  example,  nor  ‘SUford  HaU’)  but  there 
IS  more  than  enough  to  show  the  range  and 
strength  of  this  still  remarkably  underrated 
poet.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Mills  .  .  .  takes 
the  historians’  (notably  L,  Renwick)  sev¬ 
erely  to  t^k  for  -what  he  feels  to  be  their  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  changes  in  Crabbe's  work  over  its 
fifty  years,  and  their  lack  of  insight  into  the 
pressures  and  tensions  that  lay  behind  it.  What 
he  IS  really  blaming  them  for,  however,  is  less 
a  critical  incompetence  than  a  failure  as  his¬ 
torians.  .  ..,  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mills’s  often 
justified  indignation  leads  him  at  times  into  an 
unnecessary  cantankerousness  .  .  .  and  at  other 
times,  more  uimortantly,  into  a  distortion  of 
what  critics  of  Crabbe  have  written.  .  .  .  These 
disagreements  notwithstanding,  there  are  many 
valuable  and  provocative  Insights  in  Mr.  MUls’s 
introduction  which  takes  its  place  among  the 
very  lirnited  number  of  worthwhile  critical  es¬ 
says  on  Crabbe.” 

TLS  p841  S  21  ’67  660w 


Japan.  368p  U 

maps  $6.60  Dial  press 

World  War,  1939-1945— Japan.  Atomic 
bomb  67-10704 

WoHS  f^nal  events  of 

hntti'o  ^kciflc  from  the  decisive 

battle  for  Okinawa  to  the  entry  of  conaueriner 
Tf  Japanese  soil.  [It]  gives  an  ™ 
account  of  the  atomic  bombings,  the  Emperor’s 
W  end  the^war,  Ind  the  of 

allied  prisoners.  (Library  J)  Bibliography 
Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 

A®  popular  contemporary  history  at 
upon  careful  research,  which 
included  examination  of  the  sources  in  Japanese 
as  well  as  _  in  English,  and  draws  also  on  in- 
^^lews  with  the  main  actors  in  the  drama 
The  book  is  popular  in  the  sense  that  tt 
narrative  as  against  Interper- 
tation.  It  gives  more  space  to  the  bombing  of 

?a#se®^he  for  1n^teSce?Sei 

cause  the  night  to  the  former  city  was  more 
important,  than  t^t  t“thl 
.  Craig  knows  enough  not  to  try  to  get 
^  skillful  selection  ^  det^s 
brings  the  lading  personalities  alive  convevs 
a  sense  of  the  actuality  of  the  ^tuatlon  a®Art 
H^ndlin^®  ^  goSd"paci”%scar 

Atlantic  220:130  S  ’67  660w 
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Reviewed  by  Denis  Warner 

Book  World  p8  S  17  ’67  1050w 
Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Hayward 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  7  ’67 
800w 

“A  highly  readable  account  of  an  exciting 
period,  much  of  it  little  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  Scholars  wiU  quarrel  with  the 
lack  of  documentation  and  crediting  of  inter¬ 
views,  and  the  sophisticated  political  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  book,  however,  should  have  a 
gi'eat  appeal  to  the  general  reader  [and]  World 
War  II  buffs.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  92:2767  Ag  ’67  130w 
“Advanced  students  will  find  this  book  ex¬ 
citing  and  informative;  the  less  ambitious  can 
also  g^ain  much  even  from  one  or  two  chapters 
of  this  history  of  Japan  in  World  War  II.  .  .  . 
An  effective  and  memorable  presentation  of 
the  Japanese  point  of  view.”  Tsukasa  Matsueda 
Library  J  92:4275  N  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 
“A  master  hand  at  putting  together  a  horror 
story,  WUliam  Craig  has  described  the  most 
violent,  shock-filled  and  melancholy  chapter 
in  human  history.  .  .  .  This  is  a  first  work  by 
a  young  historian.  .  .  .  He  is  credible  because 
he  has  a  vivid  imagination,  a  sense  of  pace, 
a  clean  style,  an  intense  feeling  for  people, 
diligence  in  research  and,  most  astonishing  of 
all,  exactitude  and  perspective  in  dealing  with 
military  operations,  bureaucratic  tangles  and 
technical  problems.  .  .  .  Craig  deftly  delineates 
the  Japanese  official  mind  and  military  charac¬ 
ter,  and  shows  how  they  differ  from  our  own. 
The  Japanese  atrocities  .  .  .  are  all  fully  des¬ 
cribed.  .  .  .  Strong  personal  conviction  about 
events  and  about  people  flavors  this  writing. 
As  to  wrong,  guilt  and  responsibility.  Craig 
speaks  plainly.  .  .  .  [His]  interpretation  seems 
to  be  as  authoritative  as  it  is  sensational. 
Where  he  speaks  of  men  and  events  of  which 
this  reviewer  had  direct  personal  knowledge, 
[this  book]  is  virtually  faultless.”  S.  L.  A. 

Marshall^  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  S  3  ’67  1460w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  50:44  S  30  ’67  850w 


CRANE,  STEPHEN.  The  New  York  City 
sketches  of  Stephen  Crane,  and  related 
pieces;  ed.  by  R.  W.  Stallman  and  E.  R.  Hage- 
mann.  302p  $7.50  N.Y.  univ.  press 

818  New  York  (City)  66-12602 

“This  collection  brings  together  .  .  .  Crane’s 
‘short  things’  about  New  York  City  in  the 
1890’s.  .  .  .  Also  included  are  [his]  sketches  of 
fashionable  resort  life  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
his  study  of  the  prison  Sing  Smg,  and  his  re¬ 
port  from  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine.  .  .  . 

[There  are  67  pieces]  by  Crane  and  17  articles 
by  other  writers  [as  well  as]  .  .  .  editorial  notes 
on  sources  and  background  material.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 

“Unfortunately,  [this],  volume,  adds  more 
muddle  [about  Crane’s  short  writings]  than  it 
takes  away.  Its  principles  of  design  as  a  vol¬ 
ume  and  of  text-inclusion  seem  extraordinarily 
confused.  ...  Of  the  fifty-six  pieces  appearing 
in  Section  I,  .  .  .  five  are  mere  fragments,  ten 
others  are  simply  not  of  New  York,  and  one 
was  written  by  Howells.  Section  2  provides  in¬ 
teresting  documentation  for  Olov  ^ycks^dt  s 
(unacknowledged)  articles  on  the  Dora  Clark 
episode  in  Crane’s  biography;  but  of  course 
almost  none  of  the  pieces,  and  those  few  main¬ 
ly  fragmentary,  was  written  by  Crane.  .  .  . 
(5nly  three  writings  of  Stephen  (>ane,  all  rea¬ 
sonably  substantial  New  York  City  sketches, 
^pear  in  [this  volume]  winch  were  not  in 
BYyckstedt  [Stephen  jCrane:  Uncollected  Writ¬ 
ings  1963].  .  .  .  None  is  significant.”  E.  H.  Cady 

“More  and  more  fugitive  Crane  materiai  con¬ 
tinues  to  appear,  and  .every  shred,  of  course, 
adds  some  significant,  if  not  new,  light  on  the 
total  work  of  this  major  litera,]^  figure.  This 
collection  offers  further  revelations  into  Ste¬ 
phen  Crane’s  talent  as  a  journalist  and  erratic 
talent  of  Lower  Manhattan’s  Bohemian  colony 
of  the  early  1890’s.  .  .  .  Short  Pieces  dealing 
with  gamblers  and  drug  addicts,  ‘fly’  cops  and 
fallen  women,  resort  life  ^and  prison  days  give 
voung  Crane  opportunity  to  Indulge  in  the  often 
bizarre  virtuosity  that  characterized  a  poignant 
strain  in  the  history  of  American  journalism  in 
the  ^aslight^era.’;^^^^ 

“The  Tenderloin  district  comes  alive.  .  .  . 
The  social  and  literary  styles  of  .the  1892-1902 

Seriod  provide  some  melodramatic  smiles.  At 
le  same  time,  one  sees  Crane’s  mixture  of 


pity  and  irony,  characteristic  also  in  his  nov¬ 
els.  An  expensive  collection,  it  will  appeal  to 
Crane  scholars  primarily.”  W.  A.  Smith 
Library  J  91:3728  Ag  ’66  130w 


CRANKSHAW,  EDWARD.  Khrushchev:  a  ca¬ 
reer.  311p  pi  $7.50  Viking 

B  or  92  Khrushchev,  Nikita  Sergeevich. 
Russia — Politics  and  government — 1917-  „„„ 

66-15880 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Treadgold 

Am  Hist  R  72:1041  Ap  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Myron  Rush 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:199  Mr  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Strong 

Canadian  Forum  46:262  Ja  ’67  850w 
Choice  3:1067  Ja  ’67  150w 


CRANMER,  THOMAS.  The  work  of  Thomas 
Cranmer;  Introduced  by  J.  I.  Packer;  ed.  by 
G.  E.  Duffield.  370p  pi  $6.25  Fortress  press 
230.3  Church  of  England.  Theology.  Lord’s 
Supper  65-8827 

“This  Courtenay  Library  volume  aims  to  give 
the  reader  as  much  of  Cranmer’s  own  words  as 
space  will  permit.  Revised  and  additional  notes, 
fresh  introductory  comments,  and  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  bring  the  reader  abreast  of  .  .  .  recent 
scholarship.  Most  of  the  text  is  reproduced  from 
the  Jenkyns  edition,  which  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  of  the  Parker  Society  volumes.  .  .  . 
Cranmer’s  Latin  letters  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  [Parker  Society]  translation.  .  .  .  Nothing 
has  been  included  from  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  .  .  .  because  this  is  readily  accessible 
to  all.  .  .  .  ’The  three  homilies  and  [Cranmer’s] 
translation  of  the  Nuremberg  Catechism  have 
[also]  been  left  out.  .  .  .  The  appendix  gives 
as  complete  a  list  of  Cranmer  s  library  as 
exists.”  (Editorial  pref)  Indexes  of  post-six¬ 
teenth  century  sources  and  of  patristic  and 
medieval  sources.  General  index. 


“A  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Sacrament  (1550),  given  in  full, 
is  the  most  important  item  [in  this  book].  It 
takes  up  about  one-half  of  the  entire  volume. 
Generous  selections  from  Cranmer’s  cor¬ 
respondence,  Including  letters  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Reformers,  may  prove  to.  be  the  next 
most  useful  choice.”  B.  A.  Gerrish 

J  Religion  47:82  Ja  ’67  160w 
“Thomas  Cranmer’s  writing,  though  avail¬ 
able  for  scholars  in  the  editions  of  the  Parker 
Society  .  .  .  have  been  inaccessible  to  the 

general  reader,  and  this  workmanlike  edition 

of  his  principal  writings  is  therefore  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  The  editing  has  been  done  on  the 

whole  with  objectivity,  save  for  a  very  one¬ 
sided  and  indeed  tendentious  note  on  recent 
discussion  of  Cranmer’s  eucharistic  doctrine. 
.  .  .  Only  in  his  Preface  to  the  Bible  does 
Cranmer’s  prose  match  his  liturgical  writing  in 
rhythm  and  beauty,  and  large  passages  of  his 
eucharistic  discourse  are  tedious  and  laboured. 
We  should  have  wished  that  Cranmer’s  suc¬ 
cessive  recantations  had  been  printed  and 

their  historical  problem  discussed,  for  it  is  here 
that  we  touch  the  nerve  of  his  complex  char¬ 
acter,  its  vulnerability  as  well  as  the  under¬ 
lying  toughness.” 

TLS  pl201  D  23  ’65  310w 


CRANSTON,  S.  L.,  jt.  comp.  Reincarnation  in 
world  thought.  See  Head,  J. 


CRASSWELLER,  ROBERT  D.  Trujillo:  the  life 
and  times  of  a  Caribbean  dictator.  468p  pi 
$8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Trujillo  Molina,  Rafael  Lednldas. 
Dominican  Republic  66-14689 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Mecham 

Am  Hist  R  72:755  Ja  ’67  350w 

Reviewed  by  F.  G.  Gil 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:196  Mr  ’67  950w 
Choice  3:1170  F  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  N.  Gerassi 

Nation  204:26  Ja  2  ’67  30w 
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CRAVERI,  MARCELLO.  The  life  of  Jesus:  tr. 

by  Charles  Lam  Markmann.  620p  maps  $7.95 

Grove 

232.9  Jesus  Christ — Biography  66-30412 

“This  biography  examines  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  recent  Biblical 
scholarship.  Dr.  Craveri,  using  the  Gospeis  as 
his  basic  sources,  attempts  to  reconcile  con¬ 
flicting  dates,  words,  and  deeds.”  (Library  J) 
He  writes:  “  ‘If  we  intend  to  conduct  a  serious 
historical  investigation,  we  must  necessarily 
examine  in  what  circumstances  and  on  what 
bases  the  tradition  of  each  of  the  miracles  re¬ 
counted  in  the  New  Testament  might  have 
arisen,  and  we  must  study  their  meanings,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  penalty  of  anathema  with 
which  the  Church  threatens  all  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles.’  .  .  .  [He 
also  discusses]  the  Petrine  doctrine,  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  the  death  of  Jesus  to  Jewish  pres¬ 
sure,  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection,  ,  .  ,  the 
rise  of  Marioiatry,  papai  infallibility,  and  ,  .  . 
other  questions.”  (Book  Week)  Cori'elation  of 
the  Gospels.  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  1966  under  the  title  of  La  vita  di 
Gesd. 


“Although  [Dr.  Craveri]  writes  In  a  respect¬ 
ful  tone  most  of  the  time,  there  is  a  deep  cur¬ 
rent  of  passionate  humanitarianism  and  con¬ 
viction.  .  .  .  This  is  not  just  a  biography  of 
Jesus  in  the  narrow  sense  but  an  attempt, 
through  a  reconstruction  of  that  life,  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  life,  and  of 
love.  .  .  The  narrative  is  muscular  and  alive 

all  the  time,  written  with  artistry  but  without 
artifice.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  readable  life 
of  Jesus,  and  there  is  something  endearing  as 
well  as  moving  about  the  very  personal  notes 
of  faith,  disbelief,  anger,  sorrow,  delight,  with 
which  it  is  dotted.  As  a  sign  of  our  times  the 
book  will  continue  to  rouse  stormy  reactions. 

.  .  .  [Dr.  Craveri]  prefers  the  school  of  form 
criticism,  which,  in  his  language,  holds  to  the 
belief  that  most  of  the  miracles  should  be 
viewed  as  so  many  ‘myths.’  ”  M.  I.  Finley 
Book  Week  pi  Je  25  ’67  1350w 


“When  [Dr.  Craveri]  served  this  tome  to  the 
Italian  public  last  year,  the  reactions  of  in¬ 
dignation,  enthusiasm,  or  just  ennui  were  pre¬ 
dictable,  and  they  came  from  predictable  quar¬ 
ters.  In  its  English  dress  (it  is  very  competent¬ 
ly  translated  by  Charles  Lam  Markmann)  and 
in  competition  with  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  first- quality  critical  writing  on 
Christ  and  the  Gospels  available  to  readers  of 
English  today,  the  reaction  will  doubtless  be 
merely  one  of  ennui.  We  have  seen  too  much 
of  this  kind  of  thing  before.  .  .  .  But  [Craveri] 
just  does  not  seem  to  understand  what  the 
Gospels  are,  nor  is  it  clear  that  he  wants  to. 

.  .  .  This  approach  leads  nowhere.”  George 

Commonweal  86:554  S  8  ’67  1300w 


“The  latest  historical  and  philological  re¬ 
search  is  cited  to  support  the  answers  given  to 
.  .  .  controversial  questions.  Dr.  Craveri  im¬ 
partially  presents  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  ra¬ 
tionalist  interpretations  of  the  major  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  by  scrupulously  re¬ 
fraining  from  favoring  any  one  viewpoint,  he 
may  anger  all.  Because  of  its  scholarly  detach¬ 
ment.  its  absorbing  contents,  and  lively  style 
this  book  is  recommended  for  academic  libraries 
and  all  but  the  smallest  public  libraries.”  J.  A. 
C/lO/rk© 

Library  J  92:1935  My  15  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Schonfleld 

Nation  205:346  O  9  ’67  850w 

New  Yorker  43:88  J1  22  ’67  90w 


“Critical  Italian  biblical  study  is  far  behind 
its  northwest  European  and  Anglo-American 
counterparts,  and  Craveri  makes  scant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  dominating  trends  of  research  in 
the  past  fifteen  years.  His  scholarly  apparatus 
reveals  signs  of  great  Industry — but  don’t  show 
it  to  an  academician  in  this  field!  He  would  be 
driven  mad  by  its  arbitrariness  and  chrono¬ 
logical  disarray.  .  .  .  Like  most  Italians  who 
are  not  faithful  to  the  Church,  Craveri  is  anti¬ 
clerical  and  antl-CatholIc,  and  this  angle  of 
vision  gives  his  book  much  of  its  salt  and  fire. 
He  is  a  protestant,  not  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  but  in  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  skepticism, 
and  anti-institutionalism.  ...  If  the  semi¬ 
orthodox  can  get  used  to  the  idea  that  from 
their  point  of  view  Craveri’s  every  sentence 
leans  toward  the  heretical,  they  might  profit 
by  reading  him.”  M.  E.  Marty 

Sat  R  60:46  S  16  ’67  460w 


CRAWFORD,  ANN  CADDELL.  Customs  and 
culture  of  Vietnam;  11.  by  Hau  Dinh  Cam. 
269p  $3.95  Tuttle 

915.97  Vietnam — Social  conditions  66-16721 
Concerned  with  the  people,  their  heritage  and 
daily  life,  the  author  “begins  with  a  description 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  and 
the  various  tribes  and  peoples  that  Inhabit  it. 
.  .  .  [She  describes]  the  various  religions,  the 
educational  system,  and  .  .  .  the  theater  as 
well  as  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  music, 
and  literature.  Some  Vietnamese  legends  are  re¬ 
told  in  the  final  chapter.  .  .  .  [There  are]  sec¬ 
tions  on  language,  customs,  festivals,  holi¬ 
days,  and  recreation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chronology,  Bibliography. 

“Intended  as  a  background  briefing  for  Amer¬ 
icans  visiting  and/or  assigned  to  Viet-Nam  .  .  . 
[this  book  includes]  some  interesting  statistics 
and  .  .  .  information  -that  would  be  difficult  to 
locate  easily  elsewhere  (e.g.  a  listing  of  the  in¬ 
signia  and  equivalent  ranks  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces.)  But  the  material  is  fragmented, 
unsystematic,  and  grossly  oversimplified.  Use¬ 
less  for  academic  purposes.  The  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review’s  Golden  Guide  is  a  better 
travel  guide  and  Joseph  Buttlnger’s  popularly 
written  history.  The  Smaller  Dragon  [BRD 
1958],  would  be  a  more  useful  introduction.” 

Choice  4:890  O  ’67  lOOw 

“Mrs.  Crawford,  the  wife  of  an  American 
army  officer  with  two  years  experience  in  the 
country,  has  crowded  her  pages  with  facts 
[and]  .  .  .  has  done  her  homework  rather  well. 
There  is  not  much  on  North  Vietnam.  She 
does  make  an  occasional  error  of  detail,  and 
her  dependence  on  military  and  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  sources  shows  here  and  there.  But 
her  sense  and  feeling  for  the  Vietnamese 
people,  including  the  peasants,  is  pervasive — 
a  characteristic  so  rare  among  recent  books 
on  Vietnam  as  to  be  practically  unique.  A 
b^ook  for  almost  every  public  library.”  Paul 
Blxler 

Library  J  91:3937  S  1  ’66  150w 


CRAY,  ED.  The  big  blue  line;  police  power  vs. 
human  rights.  250p  $6.95  Coward-McCann 
363.2  Police — U.S.  Civil  rights  67-10564 


Vi  tne  American  uivil  uiDertles 
UniOTi  of  Southern  California  presents  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  police  malpractice,  based  on 
more  ,  than  200  cases  in  fifty  jurisdictions.  He 
describes  recent  instances  of  '^‘false  arrest,  il- 
legal  search  and  seizure,  police  brutality,  and 
psychologically  coerced  confessions  .  .  .  [and 
documents  his  charges]  using  affidavits,  court 
transcripts  and  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


rteviewea  oy  uscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:128  F  ’67  800w 

has  written  a  first-rate  book.  .  .  . 
a  legal  treatise  nor  a  collecUon  of  scare 
stories  [it]  combines  illustrative  cases  of  11- 
J.  ,  statistics  showing  that 

Isolated  cases  but  common  prac- 
tice,.  and  the  l^al  context  which  makes  them 
Illegitimate.  When  you  have  finished  it  y^ 
know  v^at  the  current  criticism  of  police  is  all 
about  You  know  that  it  is  justified.  .  .  .  What 
can  be  done  about  It?  Cray  recommends  the 
ombudsman  or  the  civilian  review  board,  but 
the  materi^  he  represents  makes  me  skeptical 
of  their  efficacy.  They  depend  so  heavily  im 
complaints  made  by  victimized  citizens  and 
Cray  argues  persuasively  that  those  citizens 

SfrSpKf’  *<> 

Book  Week  o4  Ja  16  '67  ISOOw 
“Mr.  Cray  has  not. written  a  hysterical  book. 
He  IS  alert  to  both  sides.  He  is  not  against  the 
police.  He  wants  better  law  enforcement  for 
the  polweman  s  sake  as  well  as  the  public’s. 

*  *  j|  •  documentation  makes  it  easier  to 

many  people  actually 
police  as  tneir  constant  enemy.  .  .  . 
has  done  a  job  which  every  newspaper 
in  the  cmintry  should  be  doing.  He  calls  for  an 
end  to  abuses.  He  also  calls  for  better  training 
better  education.  They  aU 
hand  in  ha,nd.  But  no  one  is  going  to  reach  out 
for  the  pollcenmn’s  hand  unless  there  is  trust 
and  respect.”  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

650^*"  Science  Monitor  p9  F  13  ’67 

Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:246  Ja  16  ’67  180w 

tractarian  approach  to  the  one<j 

useTm®^  WTo  ^^®  ^l^tioVs  poll^rii 
.  •  ,  useful,  both  to  those  who  are  convinced 
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that  there  is  a  major  problem,  and  to  those 
who  are  not.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cray’s  exposition  is  how¬ 
ever  puzzling,  because  every  now  and  again  he 
gives  us  material  that  appears  to  belie  his  own 
generalities;  as  also,  every  now  and  then,  he 
asks  us  to  cry  over  an  instance  of  police  irreg¬ 
ularity  that  simply  will  not  bring  tears.”  W.  F. 
Buckley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  28  ’67  llOOw 

New  Yorker  42:127  Ja  28  ’67'220w 
“[This  book]  is  must  reading  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  demands  for  civilian 
review  boards,  the  need  for  recent  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  restraining  police  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  underlying  causes  of  racial  riots 
like  those  in  Watts.  Any  reporter  who  has 
worked  in  the  ghettoes  knows  that,  all  too  fre¬ 
quently,  the  police  become  the  hated  enemy. 
This  book  explains  why.  Ed  Cray  .  .  .  docu¬ 
ments  instance  after  instance  of  police  brutality 
towards  minority  groups.  .  .  .  The  Big  Blue 
Line  is  a  vital  and  much-needed  book  in  the 
age  of  the  mass  society  with  its  enormous 
police  and  offlcial  bureaucracies,  each  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  self-serving  proposition  that  au¬ 
thority  can  do  no  wrong.  Cray  documents  be¬ 
yond  question  the  necessity  for  the  restraint  of 
arrogant  authoritarianism.”  F.  J.  Cook 

Sat  R  50:48  F  4  ’67  900w 


CREAMER,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Jocko.  See 
Conlan.  J. 


CREASEY,  JOHN.  See  Ashe.  G. 


CREOLE,  ELLIS.  Mexico;  land  of  hidden 
treasure.  224p  il  $3.50  Nelson 

917.2  Mexico — ^Description  and  travel 

67-4548 

The  author  weaves  the  history  of  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  heritage  of  the  Mexican  people 
into  the  story  of  the  development  of  modem 
Mexico.  Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“A  most  attractive  introduction  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  their  awakened  generations  of 
adults  and  young  people,  the  proliferation  of 
education,  the  development  of  local  industry, 
the  perpetuation  of  traditional  crafts.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  grades  nine  to  twelve  and  in¬ 
formative  for  the  general  reader.” 

Best  Sell  27:105  Je  1  ’67  160w  [TA] 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
IlOw  £YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:488  Ag  ’67  20w 
‘‘[This]  informal  account  Includes  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  geographic,  histori¬ 
cal  and  cultural,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  festi¬ 
vals,  housing,  the  revolution,  modem  Indian 
tribes,  land  redistribution,  social  welfare,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  arts.  Many  clear,  attractive  photo¬ 
graphs  add  greatly  to  the  factual  content  and 
appeal  of  the  book.  Though  not  organized  for 
reference,  the  book  contains  a  wealth  of  fas¬ 
cinating  material.”  Toni  de  Gerez 

Library  j  92:3195  S  15  67  90w 


CREEKMORE,  HUBERT.  Daffodils  are  danger¬ 
ous:  the  poisonous  plants  in  your  garden;  II. 
by  Helen  Spence.  253p  $4.96  Walker  &  co. 

681  Poisonous  plants  66-17224 


The  author  discusses  ‘‘those  poisonous  plants 
that  might  be  found  in  the  average  home  gar¬ 
den,  .  .  .  describing  each  plant’s  toxic  proper¬ 
ties — from  minor  afflictions  to  death.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  supplements  these  descriptions  with 
botanical  history  and,,  literary  episodes  and 
cites  examples  of  deliberate  and  accidental 
plant  poisoning.  Then  he  discusses  which  parts 
of  each  plant  are  most  harmful,  why  in  some 
seasons  a  plant  can  be  especially  dangerous, 
and  also  why  some  people  are  more  susceptible 
than  others.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


‘‘This  book  is  a  general  text  written  for  the 
layman  in  non-technical  terms.  .  .  .  [It]  is  very 
practical  and  Informative,  written  in  a  concise 
and  lively  style,  and  would  make  a  good  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  home  library.  R^ommended  for 
all  public  library  collections.  D.  S.  Kalk 
Library  J  91:6416  N  1  66  190w 


‘‘An  agreeably  disquieting  report  for  senti¬ 
mentalists,  who  may  have  thought  that  pois¬ 
onous  plants  were  largely  relegated  to  tropical 


jungles,  remote  swamps  or  the  last  acts  of  ob¬ 
scure  19th-century  operas.  The  late  Hubert 
Creekmore’s  methodical  catalogue  of  the  toxic, 
if  not  lethal,  properties  of  such  dooryard  fav¬ 
orites  as  lily-of-tne-valley,  narcissus,  larkspur, 
English  ivy,  bleeding  heart,  privet  and  snow- 
on-the-mountain  makes  one  fact  clear.  Modern 
parents  may  skip  the  birds  and  the  bees  if  they 
like — but  they’d  better  tell  the  children  about 
the  flowers  as  early  as  possible.”  Paul  Showers 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


CREEKMORE,  HUBERT,  ed.  &  tr.  The  erotic 
elegies  of  Albius  Tibullus.  See  Tibullus,  A. 


CREELEY,  ROBERT,  ed.  Selected  writings  of 
Charles  Olson.  See  Olson,  C. 


CREELEY,  ROBERT.  Words;  poems.  143p  $4.95: 
pa  $2.25  Scribner 

811  67-12213 

A  second  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which 
appeared  first  in  Poetry. 


“Robert  Greeley  is  one  of  that  remarkable 
group  of  poets  nurtured  by  the  now  defunct 
Black  Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  . 
His  newest  collection  .  .  .  shows  a  growing 
seriousness  of  tone,  a  willingness  also  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  longer  lines  and  multi-part 
poems.  They  are  not  always  the  most  effective 
poems;  the  stripped-down  language  sometimes 
grows  a  little  dull  in  bigger  settings,  but  these 
may  foreshadow  larger  architectural  forms  that 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  his  verse  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Mr.  Greeley  is  pushing  against  the 
walls  of  his  own  technique,  particularly  in  his 
longer  poems,  where  he  may  be  compelled  to 
reconsider  a  theory  of  diction  that  has  served 
him  well  in  his  almost  haiku-brief  moments  of 
quick  and  quiet  illumination.  He  plants  a 
kind  of  poetic  time  bomb  so  that  the  smallest 
poem  has  a  way  of  producing  delayed  but 
powerful  responses.”  Chad  Walsh 

Book  Week  p5  Je  4  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Cameron 

Canadian  Forum  47:117  Ag  ’67  550w 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:90  Ag  ’67  90w 
“Greeley  in  this  volume  intensifies  the  energy 
and  finesse  of  his  earlier  work  [For  Love, 
BRD  1962].  His  usually  short  lyrics  are  typical¬ 
ly  terse,  never  banal.  His  poetry  Is  obviously 
related  to  that  of  William  Carlos  Williams  but 
is  by  no  means  derivative.  His  themes  always 
have  their  origin  in  the  human  situation — the 
experiences  of  sight,  of  love,  of  questioning; 
but  Greeley  always  manages  to  charge  his  ap¬ 
parently  simple  subjects  with  a  new  intensity. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  few  genuine  poets  of  our  time, 
he  should  be  represented  in  every  public, 
college,  and  university  collection.”  J.  R.  Will¬ 
ingham 

Library  J  92:1837  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Many  of  these  [poems]  consist  of  lines  of 
one  or  two  words  trickling  down  the  center 
of  the  page:  the  upshot  is  a  terseness  that 
tends  to  abstraction,  in  which  statement  has 
been  stripped  of  reverberation  or  even  of 
significance,  and  the  poem  has  been  denied 
the  sounds  and  the  connotations  of  words. 
.  .  .  But  still  there  is  a  sensitivity  writhing 
through  this  book;  a  mind,  too,  that  cannot 
be  suppressed,  and  a  voice  unstUled,  as  in  ‘The 
Fire.’  ...  It  may  well  be  that  we  should 
admire  [Mr.  Greeley’s]  explorations  into  ab¬ 
surdity  and  identity  and  reality,  and  that  we 
should  applaud  an  esthetic  conscience  that  is 
so  anxious  to  avoid  the  falseness  of  mere 
‘effect.’  ”  Charles  Philbrick 

Sat  R  50:33  Je  3  ’67  260w 


CREMIN,  LAWRENCE  A.  The  genius  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  (Horace  Mann  lecture,  1966) 
122p  $2  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  press 
370.1  Education— U.S.  65-28146 

The  author  “explores  the  purpose  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  and  Its  bearing  on  the  structure, 
nature,  and  politics  of  the  education  system.” 
(Sat  R) 


“[This]  is  the  most  Important  statement  on 
our  schools  since  the  publication  of  Jerome  S. 
Bruner’s  Process  of  Education  [BRD  1961].  In 
fact.  It  provides  the  long-needed  focus  for  that 
earlier  work.  Whereas  Bruner  discussed  the 
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CREMIN,  L.  A. — Continued, 

‘what  and  the  how’  of  Instruction,  Cremln  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  ‘whys’  and  the  ‘for- 
whats.’  .  .  .  He  writes  with  economy  and  flu¬ 
ency,  with  grace  and  a  sense  of  style  that  is  a 
rare  delight.”  F.  G.  Jennings 

Sat  R  48:94  O  16  ‘65  900w 
“Cremin  talks  with  and  to  all  sectors  of 
American  education  as  does  no  other  scholar 
or  practitioner.  As  such,  his  conception  of  the 
‘Genius  of  American  Education’  ...  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance.  And  Cremin  is  optimis¬ 
tic.  .  .  .  One  is  compeiled,  alas,  to  question 
Cremin’s  optimism.  Has  popular  education  as 
conceived  by  the  forefathers  and  carried  on  to 
our  time  been  justified?  In  many,  if  not  most, 
respects  it  has  not.  .  .  .  Nonetheless,  there  is 
yet  merit  in  Cremin' s  position,  as  there  was 
and  is  in  Jefferson’s.  .  .  .  [These]  essays  are 
a  sigrnificant  and  timely  contribution  to  the 
continuation  of  an  American  dream  of  a  happy 
and  high  culture  created  by  a  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  education.”  T.  R.  Sizer 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:341  Ja  ’67  llOOw 


CREWS,  DONALD.  We  read:  A' to  Z.  26  (i.e. 

52)p  il  $3.50  Harper 

Alphabet  books  66-11500 

”A  is  for  almost.  Z  is  for  zigzag.  [The 
author,  an  artist]  takes  us  through  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  with  each  letter  used  to  Introduce  a  con¬ 
cept,  and  with  each  concept  visualized  in  [de¬ 
sign].”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  pre-school 
to  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  30w 
“Three  cheers  for  change.  A  isn’t  for  apple 
anymore — it’s  for  almost.  And  a  double-page 
spread  is  red  all  over — almost,  there's  a  white 
strip  at  the  side.  H  is  for  horizontal  with  green 
and  blue  stripes  running  across  the  page.  Too 
subtle?  Alphabet  learners  won’t  understand? 
Just  try  themi”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  My  4  '67 
50w 


“The  usual  function  of  an  ABC  book  is 
secondary  here  to  the  presentation  of  concepts 
of  position,  quantity,  size,  shape,  etc.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  interesting,  but  its  success  with  small 
children  will  depend  entirely  on  the  adult  who 
must  interpret  it.  The  simple  basic  shapes  and 
the  brilliant  colors  will  appeal  to  young  eyes, 
but  the  words  used  to  illustrate  the  letters  are 
not  always  obvious  in  the  facing  designs.  .  .  . 
A  good  book  for  group  use  in  initiating  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  various  concepts.”  E.  L.  Davis 
Library  J  92:2443  Je  15  '67  130w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p52  My  7  ’67 
250w 


“Some  of  the  explanations  are  clear;  some 
need  interpretation.  This  isn’t  a  substitute  for 
the  conventional  alphabet  book,  but  it  is  fas¬ 
cinating.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:48  My  13  ’67  IlOw 


CRICK,  FRANCIS.  Of  molecules  and  men. 
(The  John  Danz  lectures)  99p  $3.95  Unlv.  of 
Wash,  press 

574.01  Biology — Philosophy.  Life  (Biology). 

Molecular  biology  66-26994 

This  book  by  a  Nobel  prize  winner  “is  based 
on  three  lectures  given  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1966.  Its  principal  theme  is 
that  ‘vitalism’ — the  notion  that  living  matter 
obeys  laws  of  nature  that  are  qualitatively  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  governing  non-living  matter 
— is.  as  a  philosophical  tenet,  rapidly  being 
routed  by  the  new  discoveries  in  biology." 
(New  Yorker) 


“[The  book]  is  nonphilosophical  and  present¬ 
ed  nontechnically.  [Crick]  who  participated  in 
working  out  the  structure  of  DNA  molecule, 
uses  his  knowledge  of  biochemistry  most  per¬ 
suasively  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  life 
at  the  molecular  level.  His  arguments  about 
whole  animals,  the  nervous  system,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  are  more  tentative  and  less  author¬ 
itative.  He  frequently  uses  accepted  theory  of 
natural  selection  as  part  of  his  argument. 
Crick’s  book  will  be  of  interest  to  any  literate 
person,  but  does  not  rank  as  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  vitalistic-mechanistic  debate.” 

Choice  4:181  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
“Drawing  from  the  areas  of  molecular  biol¬ 
ogy,  the  origin  of  life  and  the  higher  nervous 
system.  Dr.  Crick  tries  to  show  that  what  may 
now  seem  inexplicable  in  terms  of  physical  laws 


is  simply  the  result  of  insufficient  information 
about  the  system  being  studied.  Passing  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  inadequacy  of  religion  and 
the  fact  that  training  in  the  sciences  may  be 
a  desirable  substitute.  It  is  altogether  neither 
a  rigorous  nor  an  original  presentation.  To  his 
question  then,  ‘Is  vitalism  dead?’,  he  answers 
no.  but  it  should  be.”  Vincent  Caccese 
Library  J  91:5415  N  1  ‘66  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  Z.  Young 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Ap  6  ‘67  650w 
“Modern  biology  has  made  sucli  tremendous 
steps  in  revealing  the  mechanisms  of  life  that 
it  IS  hardly  possible  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
term  ‘life’  that  would  allow  one  to  separate  it 
from  the  r.est  of  matter.  In  his  lectures.  Crick 
gives  a  clear,  witty  summary  of  contemporary 
biological  thought,  and  makes  it  evident  that 
the  problems  raised  by  It  will  be  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  even  the  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  physics.” 

New  Yorker  42:123  Ja  14  ’67  260w 

Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Wigner 

Science  156:798  My  12  ’67  900w 
“In  the  final  analysis  Crick’s  position  is  equiv¬ 
ocal.  The  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  non-scien- 
tific  culture  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  vitalism 
is  a  conceit  that  cannnot  even  be  maintained 
consistently  through  three  hours  of  lecture. 
The  social  program  that  is  supposed  to  carry 
out  the  cultural  revolution  is  pure  milk  and 
water.  It  consists  of  a  course  of  study  in  gene¬ 
ral  science  and  animal  behavior  for  all  univer¬ 
sity  students.  The  message  of  the  apocalyptic 
angel  turns  out  to  be  a  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Undergraduate 
Curriculum.”  James  Murray 

Va  Q  R  43:514  summer  ’67  lOOOw 


CRITTENDEN,  JORDAN.  Balloons  are  avail¬ 
able.  180p  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-13038 

The  story  “of  Howard  Ormsby  from  his  birth 
in  1930  in  the  midwest  to  his  promotion  to  an 
executive  vice-presidency  In  New  York.  Handed 
back  and  forth  between  his  separated  parents 
and  their  later  mates,  Howard  was  early  ex¬ 
posed  to  extra-marital  and  pre-marital  rela¬ 
tions.  Fleeing  designing  match-making  parents, 
he  goes  to  New  York,  where  his  first  job  as  a 
plumbing  salesman  introduces  him,  success¬ 
fully,  to  the  off-color  situations  the  plumber’s 
assistant  is  supposed  to  face  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  hazard.  Bouncing  from  dame  to  dame 
and  job  to  job  he  surprisingly  gets  his  big 
break  for  not  marrying  the  boss’s  divorced 
niece.”  (Library  J) 


The  informing  vision  of  Balloons  Are  Avall- 
able  goggles  forth  from  an  absolute  deadpan, 
blankly  surveying  an  American  landscape  and 
inscape  numbed  by  neon,  where  the  only 
possible  contemporary  response  to  the  most 
bizarre  occurrence  is  apathy.  .  .  .  One  way  of 
reading  the  novel  is  as  a  gloss  on  Robert 
Frost’s  ‘The  Road  Not  Taker?.  .  .  .  Another 
way  IS  as  a  breathtaking  exposure  of  the  Inner 
workings  of  chair-rental  companies  and  of  the 
annual  symposium  for  restaurant-equipment 
dealers.  The  most  profitable  way  Is  to  yield  to 
Jordan  Crittenden’s  fresh,  hard  talent  with 
gratitude  and  a  little  bit  of  awe.”  J.  R.  Frakes 
Book  Week  pl4  F  19  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:114  F  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:5998  D  1  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Elaine  Gottlieb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  F  26  ’67  650w 
“Jordan  Crittenden  has  written  a  book  about 
banality  which  Is  itself  so  banal  as  to  thrust 
bewnd  the  boring  into  the  offensive.  Derisive 
rather  than  absurd,  with  a  mock-character 
rather  than  a  mock-hero,  the  book — stylistl- 
caffy  an  exercise  in  non  sequiturs— Is  silliness 
rather  than  satire:  a  performance  In  notes  so 
hollow  Uiat  the  author  sounds  patronizing  and 
the  reader  feels  had.  Finished,  one  drops  it  on 
the  table,  half  expecting  the  book  will  crack.” 
Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  50:56  F  11  ’67  410w 


CROCKER,  LESTER  G.,  ed. 
writings.  See  Diderot.  D. 


Diderot’s  selected 


lit, . .  _.  ...... 

sea.  343d  il  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 
591.92  Marine  animals  66-16390 

^Ith  the  latest  theories  on 
how  and  when  the  earth  was  formed  and  the 
sequences  of  events  that  led  to  the  evolution  of 
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living  organisms  as  we  see  them  today.  From 
here  the  author  proceeds  with  a  discussion  of 
the  conditions  faced  by  marine  organisms  and 
then  treats  the  major  groups  of  plants  and 
animals  that  occur  in  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  final 
chapter  [contains  an]  appraisal  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  increased  use  of  the  sea  by 
mankind.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[This  book]  might  best  be  compared  to 
[R.]  Carson’s  The  Sea  Around  Us  IBRD  1961]. 
It  does  not  match  Carson’s  book  in  literary 
style,  but  is  just  as  informative  and  certainly 
more  up-to-date.  Recommended  for  both  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  libraries.” 

Choice  4:181  Ap  ’67  140w 

Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  '66  60w 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  2  66 
45  Ow 

Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggln 

Horn  Bk  43:96  F  '67  30w  [TA] 

“If  I  were  a  high-school  teacher,  Td  like  a 
book  like  this  for  a  text:  something  not  too 
tough,  but  Informative  enough  to  stimulate 
eager  minds.  .  .  .  Cromie’s  book  reminds  me 
of  Sverdrup,  et  al..  The  Oceans  [BRD  1943]. 
The  same  material,  the  same  learned  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  same  stimulus,  but  a  new,  more  flexi¬ 
ble,  exciting  approach,  with  the  proper  ^mod¬ 
ernizing  to  get  the  latest  stuff;  in  short,  the 
type  of  book  any  oceanographer  would  be  hap¬ 
py  to  read  as  ‘light  work.’  Coupled  with  Gey- 
gan’s  noteworthy  Illustrations  and  a  wealth  of 
black-and-white  photographs,  the  text  is  99 
percent  on  the  biology  and  ecology  of  the  sea- 
critters'  with  a  few  shockers,  such  as  monsters, 
dragons,  sea-snakes,  and  ‘great-gulpers.’  ”  D. 

M.  Sunms^^^^^^  ^  91:6986  D  1  ’66  250w 

‘‘[This  book]  is  a  model  of  clear,  accurate, 
and  thoroughly  entertaining  writing  aboixt  a 
complex  scientific  subject.  In  jading  the  book 
one  never  loses  the  feeling,  that  the  authm-  was 
thoroughly  fascinated,  by  his  subject  and  sin¬ 
cerely  wanted  his  readers  to  share  that  fascina¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Throughout  the  book,  matters  of  con¬ 
jecture  are  clearly  distinguished  frorn  thor¬ 
oughly  established  facts.  ...  It  is  entertain¬ 
ing,  yet  precise,  and  there  are  no  wasted  words 

_ ©very  sentence  counts.  At  the  same  time  the 

style  IS  light  enough  to  hold .  the  reader  s  in¬ 
terest.  It  IS  exactly  what  marine  biology  need- 

Nafu’?‘Hist  76:68  F  ‘67  350w 


CRONIN,  VINCENT.  The  Florentine  renais¬ 
sance.  316n  pi  $7.95  Dutton 

945.5  Florence— History.  Renaissance,  .^t, 
Italifiin  Di“^uooo 

The  author  of  a  biographical  study  of  Louis 
XIV  (BRD  1965)  ‘‘presents  a  pa,norama  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  at  its  peak  during  the  15th 
Century.  He  covers  all  aspects  of  the  culture 
and  political  life  of  that  century,  m  Florence 
[including]  such  diverse  subjects  as  the 
hew  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  15th  Century,  the  rebirth,  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,,  the  art  of  the  period, 
and  brief  surveys  of  political  history.  (Library 
J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 
neviewea^uy^^^^  27:317  N  15  ’67  400w 

Economist  225:vii  D  2  '67  130w 
‘‘The  book  is  very  well  written  and  Mr, 
Cronin  has  sprinkled  his  account  with  historical 
anecdotes  that  add  to  enjoyment.  [It]  belongs 
in  public,  and  particuiarly  m  academic  li- 
**  H4  L»  A-dclson 

Draries.  j_ibVary  J  92:3415  O  1  '67  120w 

‘‘Vincent  Cronin,  son  of  the  popular  novelist 
A  J  Cronin,  is  an  able,  industrious,  and 
talented  amateur  historian.  His  [book]  is  a 
sound,  thorough,  readable  survey  .  of  its  sub¬ 
ject,  tightly  packed  with  information  and  nu¬ 
merous  stoutly  personal  opinions.  .  .  .  [’The 
author]  devotes  much  space  to  the  ideas  of  the 
humanist  scholars,  to  the  influence  of  .the 
Platonic  academy,  and  to  the  architects,  paint¬ 
ers,  and  sculptors.  Mr.  Cronin  is  less  interested 
in  politics,  government,  and  war.  His  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  are  good,  and  his  chapter  on  Lo¬ 
renzo  de’  Medici  is  excellent.  .  .  .  [However]  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Cronin  is  more  interested  in 
philosophical  theories  than  many,  of  his  readers 
win  be.  And  it  is  certain  that  his  religious  be¬ 
liefs  color  many  of  his  opinions.  Frequently  a 
non-Catholic  reader  will  find  himself  thinking 
that  while  such-and-such  a  statement  may  be 


true  for  Mr.  Cronin,  it  seems  wildly  speculative 
or  controversial  to  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cronin  can 
be  equally  surprising  even  when  religious  ideas 
are  not  involved.”  Orville  Prescott 
Sat  R  50:37  D  2  ‘67  350w 


CROOK,  JOHN.  Law  and  life  of  Rome.  349p  $8.60 
Cornell  univ.  press 

309.137  Rome — Social  conditions.  Law — 

Rome  67-20633 

This  study  ‘‘investigates  the  impact  that  the 
law  had  on  the  lives  of  the  ordinary  people 
within  Roman  society.  .  .  .  Mr  Crook  has  se¬ 
lected  .  .  .  examples  from  actual  documents  of 
the  day-to-day  legal  business  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes — wills,  contracts,  auction¬ 
eers’  receipts — as  well  as  from  the  lay  literature 
of  the  upper  echelons  of  society  .  .  .  [and]  cites 
representative  materials  from  the  vast  body 
of  legislation  and  juristic  commentaries  be¬ 
tween  90-89  B.C.,  when  all  free  persons  in  Italy 
south  of  the  Po  became  entitled  to  Roman  cit¬ 
izenship,  and  A.D.  212,  the  traditionai  date 
when  nearly  all  free  persons  of  the  Empire  be¬ 
came  Roman  citizens.  Administrative,  criminal, 
civil,  and  sacred  law  are  all  covered.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Chronology.  Index. 


‘‘[One  of  a  new  series],  ‘Aspects  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Life,’  .  .  .  where  the  text  has  primacy 
but  admirable  plates  are  provided  in  plenty 
where  the  subject  requires  it,  .  .  .  written  for 
university  students,  teachers  and  the  Informed 
public.  .  .  .  Mr  Crook  writes  with  verve;  .  .  . 
his  book  should  be  required  reading  for  any 
classical  student.” 

Economist  225:187  O  14  ’67  120w 


‘‘[This  book  satisfies]  the  most  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  scholarship,  although  on  points  of 
detail  specialists  will  certainly  have  their  criti¬ 
cisms.  .  .  .  'fhe  many  untranslated  Latin  terms 
.  .  .  will  make  it  immensely  heavy  going  for  the 
nonspecialist.”  T.  M.  Robinson 

Library  J  92:3636  O  15 ‘67  60w 
‘‘Crook’s  work  fulfils  a  need  because,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  relations  between  law  and  society, 
he  is  aiming  at  the  student  not  of  law  but  of 
history,  who  is  all  too  often  poorly  served  in 
this  field,  being  offered  vague  and  perfunctory 
tributes  to  Rome’s  legal  contribution  without 
anyone  making  it  entirely  clear  just  why  and 
how  this  really  was  and  is  so  outstanding.  Law 
and  Life  of  Rome  handles  the  theme,  subject  by 
subject,  with  Impressive  mastery.  Allusions  to 
the  ancient  sources  are  abundant,  amounting 
at  one  point  to  220  footnotes  for  a  single 
chapter.  .  .  .  [The  author]  expects  his  readers 
to  find  the  names  of  books  in  his  notes,  .  .  . 
but  all  the  same  some  sort  of  list  would  have 
been  useful.” 

TLS  p878  S  28  ’67  270w 


CROSBY,  ALEXANDER  L.  The  Rio  Grande: 
life  for  the  desert:  map  by  Fred  Kliem.  96p 
il  lib  bdg  $2.19  Garrard 
976.4  Rio  Grande — Juvenile  literature 

66-16034 

A  ‘‘survey  of  the  [river]  and  its  vast  valley 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Treats  the  re¬ 
gion’s  history,  introduces  some  of  its  colorful 
figures,  and  discusses  its  distinct  flora  and 
fauna.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  five.”  (Library 
J) 


‘‘Adequately  Illustrated  with  well  reproduced 
photographs.”  Eva  Harmon 

Library  J  92:349  Ja  16  ’67  60w 
"Bringing  life  to  the  desert,  the  Rio  Grande 
is  the  most  romantic  of  American  rivers.  The 
ancient  Pueblo  peoples,  the  knights  of  Coro¬ 
nado,  the  Mexican  army,  the  Texas  gunflghters 
— all  knew  these  banks.  This  simple  book,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man  who  has  traveled  the  river  and 
read  its  marvelous  literature,  relates  the  his¬ 
tory  and  a  little  of  the  present  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  .  .  .  Here  also  is  Elfego  Baca,  a  two- 
gun  teen-age  lawman  who  outmatched  an 
armed  mob  and  lived  to  keep  the  peace  in  So¬ 
corro  for  a  long  lifetime.  ...  It  is  easily  read.” 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:149  D  ’66  140w 


CROSBY,  RALPH  W.,  ed.  Person-to-person 
management:  ed.  with  commentary  by  Ralph 
W.  Crosby.  272p  $6.95  Chilton  co. 

658.3  Industrial  management  66-25617 

“The  common  theme  of  all  the  pieces  in  this 
book  is  that  of  the  Importance  of  personnel  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  success  of  an  organization. 
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CROSBY,  R.  W. — Continued 

•  •  .  The  book  is  divided  Into  three  parts: 
Managing  in  today’s  world  and  tomorrow’s’; 
Managing  managers;’  ‘Evaluation  and  Control: 
managing  for  profit  or  loss.’  The  editor  .  .  . 
has  provided  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the 
discussions.”  (Library  J)  This  book  is  based 
on  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
trade  journal,  Iron  Age.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘The  range  of  topics  discussed  is  broad.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  new  techniques  are  noted,  but 
others  (queuing  theory,  game  theory,  simula¬ 
tion,  and  dynamic  programming,  for  example) 
are  omitted.  The  style  is  informal  rather  than 
scholarly.  Formal  documentation  has  been 
avoided  in  courting  readability.  The  text  is 
largely  composed  of  quotations  connected  by 
running  commentaries.  Primarily  for  neophyte 
managers  or  those  who  wish  to  ‘catch  up’  on 
some  of  the  recent  developments  in  manage¬ 
ment,  [this]  attempts  to  collect  and  present  in  a 
popular  rnanner  materials  already  available  to 
students  m  the  field.” 

Choice  4:557  JI  ’67  140w 


“The  contributors  are  all  high  officials  of 
lea.aing’  industries  in  America,.  Tiifeir  comments, 
analyses,  and  recommendations  are  derived 
from  perstmal  experiences.  .  .  .  This  is  an  in- 
formative  book  for  those  concerned  with  man- 
agement,  and  one  of  the  many  on  the  subj'ect 
of  personnel  relations.”  M.  E  Nehlig 
Library  J  92:108  Ja  1  ’67  150w 


MARGARET,  ed.  A  guide  to 
3vTnT226T$^9®^5\5in^®S*ca  ^looks. 

914  Literary  landmarks — Europe  66-22874 

"The  purpose  of  this  book,  containing  three 
paged  and  indexed,  ‘‘is  to 
writers  and  fceir  works  to  the  landscape 
possible,  to  actual  buildings.  Towns 
villages  axe  listed  in  alphabetical  order  and 
towns  which  are  identified 
f®y.®ral  writers,  names,  dates  and  im- 
portant  titles  are  set  put  at  the  top  of  each  sec- 
1  includes  Austria,  Belgium, 
?®o^®'^^v^^^oland’  Germany,  Holland,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Korway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland 

British  Isles.  Vofume  3 
Snah?”  a  Portugal  and 

each  voluml^  authors  follows 


+1  P”®  ”0^  immediately  discover  this  is  a 

r3ir®-v®rT®^'^™?4T®Pt>arately  paged  book;  the  index 
for  Volume  III  .is  not  so  labelled.  .  .  .  Promised 

irfnrB  v,  literary  background  to 

more  than  a  thousand  books  .  .  ’  vet  there 

appears  to  be  more  geography  than  books.  Also 
some  .  areas  are  scarcely  traveled  (e.g.  Scan¬ 
dinavia).  ’Too  much  information  is  fragmented 
or  sm^all  chatter.  This  reference  may  Indeed 
bene.flt  the  literary-minded  traveler,  ^  without 
attempt  to  be  encyclopedic.’  The 
traveler  or  student  wfil 
encyclopIdiAs.”*®  ‘dictionaries,  biographies,  and 
Choice  4:395  Je  ’67  180w 

•‘n  .or  city  .  .  .  has  been  assigned 

m  a  different  writer,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
selected  for  their  knowledge^rather 
than  their  prose  style;  see  Iceland.  As  a  result. 
The  authors  chosen  ar4 
mqse  one  would  expect  to  find  though  each 
to  choose  i^pm  he  wished.  The 
material  is  accurate.  .  .  .  This  book  used  n<3  sn 
adjunct  to  a  standard  guidebook  will  be  valu” 
able  to  those  who  visit  Europe.  It  is  generallv 
recommended,”  John  Demos  generally 

Library  J  92:2145  Je  1  ’67  290w 


MAURICE.  The  Society  of 
view  of  French  science  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  514p  $15  Harvard  univ. 

506  Socidtd  d’Arcueil.  Science — History 
rrr.,  67-4884 

K  ,dns  account  of  an  informal  society  founded 
Berthollet  and  Laplace  gives  a  picture  of 
French  physics  and  chemistry  from  the  death 
?IS2Vf  d*e  d^th  of  La,place 

N,S%,a‘iubjSftoae“  Biblloiraphy. 


in  his  descriptions  of  the  scientific  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  scientists  and  resolutely  avoids 
judgments  about  the  significance  of  state  sup- 
port,  of  Informal  association,  and  of  personal 
influence  for  the  successes  of  French  science 
during  this  period.  (In  the  last  chapter  the 
author  makes  some  normative  statements,  but 
toese  are  not  well  connected  to  the  information 
in  the  bulk  of  the  book.)  ...  A  useful  second¬ 
ary  source  for  scholarly  work  in  the  history  of 
science,  [the  book’s]  value  is  limited  partly 
because  the  activities  of  the  Society  do  not 
provide  the  most  significant  Information  with 
which  to  describe  French  science  and  partly 
because  Crosland  has  not  adequately  sifted, 
organized,  and  conceptualized  the  results  of 
his  COPIOUS'  research.” 

Choice  4:1010  N  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Schofield 

Science  158:1660  D  29  ’67  600w 


J.  wi  xiLiL  *wii.uj-Ly  ^^uuvinuiiix,  priu© 

of  place  IS  given  to  chemistry,  of  -^ich  an 
admirable  short  account  is  provided.  .  .  The 

physic^  sciences  are  less  fortunate.  .  .  .  This 
is  not  an  e^y  book  to  read,  having  been 
apparenUy  written  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing  eveiw  short  section  self-supporting.  As  a 
result,  the  fluency  of  the  text  as  a  whole  is 
lost,  and  there  is  much  needless  repetition 
1.  •  '.A  large  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
me  French  scientific  background  at  the  time  of 
Bonaparte,  the  Emperor’s  own  connexions  with 
science,  and  the  influence  of  ArcueU  members 
x,,roe  demise  of  the  Society.  This  la 
valuable  material,  not  easily  obtainable  else- 
where  in  English.  .  .  There  are  also  many 

well-chosen  Illustrations,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  unusual  and  interesting.” 

TLS  p422  My  18  ’67  850w 


^  ®'o.o  nr  The  James  Joyce  murder. 

176p  $3.95  Macmillan  (NT) 

^  67-11566 

Rrofessor  Kate  Pansier  has  been  chosen  to 
correspondence  of  the  late  pub- 
Usher  Sarn  LlngerweU  with  James  Joyce,  and 
A™Tv‘’®r®5  IP  Lingerwell’s  country  house  in 
v.^^®  Berkshires],  with  a  nephew  in 
teens,  a  tutor  for  the  nephew,  an 
^sistant  young  rn^an  who  is  a  graduate  student 
In  ^■Pd  assorted  other  charac- 

ters.  ’  (Best  Sell) 


“[The  book]  suffers  from  one  deadly  diffl- 

b”«fS,Se;‘'p°KSly:-'  •  “ 

Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
oJlF'iF  ^  reader  who  ordinarily  regards  the 
P'  Piurder  mystery  as  the  cheapest 
onn^tvia^^ic!  .^P'P^^^Prate,  to  come  across 

^  exciting  as  to  require  a  walk  be- 
.®®Piethhig  of  an  event,  but 
then  [this  story]  is  an  event,  or  at  least  a 
happen^Ing  .  The  odd  thing  is  that  [Ifi  thi 
characters]  bear  names  of  characters  in  Joyce’s 
volume  of  short  stories,  Dubliners  as  ^  the 
^®  hook  all  bear  the  names  of 
stories  in  the  same  collection.  The  plot  con¬ 
cerns  the  murder  of  a  malicious  woman  whom 
almost  anyone  would  want  to  kUl  at  first 
meeting  and  the  disappearance  of  a  valuable 
L  •  Needless  to  s^,  the 
two  events  are  related;  In  fact,  everything  in 
this  remarkable  book  Is  related.”  Paid  Pi^r^ 
Harper  234:108  Ap  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1856  My  1  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  J.  Friedman 

Mod  Lang  J  61:373  O  ’67  700w 
“[^^anda  Cross  has]  written  a  highly  at- 
tractive.  specimen  of  the  leisurely  End  wittv 
myste^  novel,  much  like  he?  M  W  A - 
scroll -winning  ‘In  the  Last  Analysis.’  ‘ 
®'®^^0P  enthusiasts,  but  a  &ppy  sou- 
®' ,®P®e  more  popular  school  ^ich  T 
still  find  (^lightful.’’  Anthony  Bouihir  ^ 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p48  Mr  19  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Serg'eant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  '67  40w 
TLS  p583  Je  29  '67  IlOw 


Henr; 


KU. 


-LPe,Puri_tan  Earl:  the  life  of 
Huntingdon. 


Henry  Hastings,  thi^d  eart  of^Hunt 
1536-1595.  372p  pi  maps  $12.50  St  Martins 
B  or  92  I^ntingdon,  Henry  Hastings  3d 
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an  active  Protestant,  and  who,  as  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  controlled 
the  Scottish  border  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years. 


“A  sympathetic,  carefully  documented  life. 
.  .  .  Cross  gives  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the 
lives  of  the  Tudor  nobility  and  of  their 
problems,  especially  economic  ones.  She  cor¬ 
rectly  emphasizes  the  deep  religious  feelings  of 
Huntingdon,  but  her  handling  of  this-  topic  mars 
the  book.  .  .  .  Contains  some  useful  maps  and 
can  be  recommended  with  some  reservation  on 
the  religious  themes.” 

Choice  4:894  O  ’67  200w 


“[Huntingdon  was]  by  any  standards  a  power¬ 
ful  figure  in  Elizabethan  England.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  reason  that  his  biography  is  in¬ 
teresting — his  life  was  undramatic,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  remains  ill-defined  and  rather  dull:  it 
is  that  his  career  as  a  whole  illustrates  a  num¬ 
ber  of  controversial  aspects  of  Tudor  history, 
and  Dr  Cross’s  informative  book  is  therefore 
timely.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book 
[is]  the  analysis  of  Huntingdon’s  finances.  .  .  . 
Dr  Cross  gives  valuable  tables  of  all  recorded 
land  alienations,  with  the  price  realised  and  the 
purchaser.  She  also  lists  Huntingdon’s  kno-vro 
debts.  From  her  account  it  is  clear  that  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  must  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  example 
of  the  declining  aristocrat.” 

Economist  222:423  F  4  ’67  600w 
“[Miss  Cross]  has  produced  a  book  notable 
both  for  style  and  scholarship.  .  .  .  Any  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Huntingdon  must  suffer,  as  Miss  Cross 
is  the  first  to  concede,  from  a  dearth  of  per¬ 
sonal  material,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  early  years.  .  .  .  Miss  Cross  suggests,  and 
her  argument  is  convincing,  that  the  latter-day 
Nonconformity  of  the  northern  counties  may 
well  have  stemmed  in  the  first  instance  from 
Huntingdon’s  influence.  .  .  .  On  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  north  during  this  period,  the  spread 
of  Protestantism  and  Huntingdon’s  ferocious 
wrangles  with  Shrewsbury  over  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Mary  Stuart,  Miss  Cross  writes  with 
objective  clarity.  Where  she  excels,  however,  is 
in  her  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  Elizabethan 
finance.  ...  As  an  ascetic  as  well  as  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  servant,  Huntingdon  was  a  notable  _  figure 
in  his  time,  and  well  deserving  of  so  meticulous 
a  biography.” 

TLS  pl82  Mr  9  ’67  650w 


CROSS,  ROBERT  D.,  ed.  The  church  and  the 
city,  1866-1910.  359p  $7.50  Bobbs 

254.2  U.S.— ReUglon.  Church  and  socM  prob¬ 
lems  66-17273 

“This  book  contains  .  .  .  selections  revealing 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  churches 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  city  be¬ 
tween  1865  and  1910,  .  .  .  [Included]  ^e  the 
writings  of  such  varied  personalities  as  Dwight 
L.  Moody,  Archbishop  John  Lancaster  Spald¬ 
ing.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Charles  Tazo  Russell,  and  Washington  Glad¬ 
den.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


‘"The  introduction  provides  the  necessary 
sociological  and  historical  background  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  source  mat^ial  and  includes 
an  excellent  bibliography.  This  collection  of 
primary  sources  is  a  useful  supplement  to  studies 
of  urban  church  problems  such  m  Francis  P. 
Weisenburger’s  Ordeal  of  Faith:  The  Crisis  of 
Church-going  America  1865-1900  [BRD  1960], 
and  Aaron  Abell’s  two  books.  The  Ur^n  Im¬ 
pact  on  American  Protestantism  [BRD  1944] 
and  American  Catholicism  and  Social  Action 

[BRD  4.997  -67  140^ 

“The  19  source  texts  (from  1865-1910).  each 
with  a  good  Introduction,  should  help  guarantee 
a  place  for  this  book  in  many  a  class  or 
seminar,  but  urban  church  planners  can  learn 
much  about  pioneering  from  it  as  well.” 

Christian  Century  83:345  Mr  15  67  40w 


CROSSCUP,  RICHARD.  ChUdren  and  dramat¬ 
ics.  271p  $5.95  Scribner 
372.6  Drama  in  education.  Children  as  ac¬ 
tors  66-24491 


“The  author,  connected  with  the  Walden 
School  (New  York  City),  [evaluates  the  power] 
...  of  dramatics  for  young  people  as  it  sh^es 
‘the  players’  sensitivities,  their  human  under¬ 
standing.  their  creative,  potential  and  hence, 
the  course  of  their  lives.’  He  starte  -with  make- 
believe,  fun  and  games,  going  on  to  dance,  mu¬ 
sic  and  dramatics  that  work  together  for 
more  extensive  experiences  in  original  and 
standard  plays.  Using  examples  from  camp  and 


school  for  details  he  shows  the  place  of  crea¬ 
tive  dramatics  with  the  advantaged  and  disad¬ 
vantaged.  Educational  values  are  stressed  in 
making  the  technical  points  of  casting,  block¬ 
ing  and  production.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Choice  4:459  Je  ’67  170w 
“This  should  be  of  great  value  to  perceptive 
teachers  and  very  stimulating  for  lay  readers 
in  public  libraries.”  E.  W.  Cummings 
Library  J  91:4944  O  16  ’66  200w 
“This  classroom  autobiography  of  a  noted 
teacher  is  about  the  imaginative  growth  of 
children  through  dramatics,  written  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  play  is  not  the  thing  but  the  child 
is.  .  .  .  In  each  of  [the  dramatic]  activities  fMr. 
Crosscup]  provides  a  democratic  atmosphere 
by  encouraging  students  to  select  the  plays, 
actors,  interpretations,  even  costumes  and  set¬ 
tings  they  deem  appropriate.  Mutual  trust,  he 
finds,  marks  the  beginning  of  creativity.  .  .  . 
No  more  forceful  an  introdiictlon  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  dramatics  in  the  lives  of  our  chlld- 
dren  has  appeared  since  the  pioneer  works  of 
Winifred  Ward  [Theatre  for  Children,  BRD  1939 
and  Creative  Dramatics,  BRD  1931].”  Lowell 
Swortzell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl3  D  25  ’66  650w 


CROSSLEY-HOUUAND,  KEVIN.  King  Horn: 

11.  by  Charles  Keeping.  214d  $3.95;  lib  bdg 

$3.91  Dutton 

66-5568 

In  this  story,  based  on  a  medieval  English 
romance,  “a  Saracen  invasion  of  England 
thrusts  Prince  Horn,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sud- 
denne  (Sussex?),  and  two  friends  into  exile. 
The  boys  become  men  in  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
ernesse  (Cornwall?)  without  divulging  their 
identity,  even  when  Horn  falls  in  love  with  the 
King’s  daughter.  Princess  Rymenhild.  Exiled 
again,  Horn  travels  to  Ireland,  where  he  slays 
the  huge  Saracen  conaueror  of  Suddenne.  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  step  toward  liberating  his  own 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  twelve.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Heins 

Horn  Bk  42:708  D  ’66  260w 
Reviewed  by  M.  G.  deRuvo 

Library  J  91:6248  O  16  ’66  120w 
“This  adaptation  ...  is  a  melange  of  dramat¬ 
ic  action,  chivalric  lore  and  narrative  unpruned 
of  cliches.  Too  often  the  style  jars  the  reader. 
But  the  author  is  skillful  in  organizing  his 
medieval  material,  and  in  portraying  a  hero 
whose  misfortunes  and  triumphs  are  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  legend.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  23  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  has  with  conspicuous  success 
turned  the  earliest  of  medieval  verse  romances 
into  an  historical  romantic  novel.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Crossley-Holland  matches  his  scholarship  with 
a  zest  for  narrative.  He  follows  the  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  original  closely  but  not  pedantically — inci¬ 
dentally  he  softens  the  original  a  little,  reserv¬ 
ing  a  violent  death  to  the  Saracen  enemy  and 
sparing  the  traitor’s  life — and  he  is  notably 
successful  in  retaining  some  of  the  lyricism  of 
the  poem.  His  story,  especially  in  Its  tougher 
episodes,  is  reinforced  powerfully  by  Charles 
Keeping’s  illustrations.” 

TLS  pll46  D  9  ’65  260w 


CROTHERS.  GEORGE  D.,  ed.  Invitation  to 
learning:  English  &  American  novels.  See 
Invitation  to  learning 


CROW,  MARTIN  M.,  ed.  Chaucer  life-records: 
ed.  by  Martin  M.  Crow  and  Clair  C.  Olson: 
from  materials  comp,  by  John  M.  Manly  and 
Edith  Rickert:  with  the  assistance  of  Lilian 
J.  Redstone  and  others.  629p  $15  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

821  Chaucer,  Geoffrey  66-17748 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  Chaucer  Society’s 
Life-Records  of  Chaucer.  It  “is  Intended  to  be 
es.sentially  a  source  book,  and  the  Chaucer 
records,  all  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
original  Latin  or  French  (with  one  marginal 
entry  in  Spanish),  are  arranged  so  that  students 
may  examine  the  evidence  for  themselves  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  .  .  .  No  attempt 
is  made  to  resolve  controversial  matters: 
existing  evidence  is  .  .  .  set  forth,  conflicting 
interpretations  with  full  bibliographical  detail 
are  given.  .  .  .  All  known  life-records  of 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  are  printed  in  this  volume. 
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including  all  those  in  the  Chaucer  Society 
edition  of  1900  and  all  those  discovered  since 
then.  .  .  Only  life-records  from  contemporary 
sources  (with  1400  as  a  terminal  date)  are 
included,  with  exception  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Petherton  transcripts.  .  .  .  Nearly  ^1 
biographical  details  based  on  literary  references 
and  allusions  are  excluded.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  new  edition  has  been  to 
show  Chaucer  in  relation  to  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  associated  and  in  relation  to  his 
environment.  Numerous  short  biographical 
sketches  .  .  .  have  therefore  been  inserted 
throughout  the  volume.”  (Pref)  Chronological 
table.  Index  of  persons  and  places. 

“Edited  by  the  same  scholars  who  produced 
the  useful  Chaucer’s  World  [BRD  1948],  this 
volume  reprints  493  known  documents  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  poet  and  his  family  of  which  150 
have  been  discovered  since  Kirk  published  the 
Life-Records  for  the  Chaucer  Society  in  1900 
The  arrangement  is  by  subject  matter  (e.g. 
Chaucer  s  journeys,  Chaucer’s  residence  at 
Aldgate,  etc.),  but  a  chronological  table  of  the 
records  is  appended.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
information  in  the  lengthy  notes  and  commen- 
taries.  .  .  .  Biographical  studies  in  the  journals 
are  mentmned  in  footnotes.  Although  essential 
for  libraries  acquiring  basic  works  on  Chaucer, 
this  work  will  be  of  limited  value  to  under¬ 
graduates  because  the  documents  themselves 
appear  in  the  original  Latin  and  French.” 
Choice  4:275  My  ’67  160w 
“This  is  niore  a  monument  than  a  book,  and 
It  will  be  of  use  only  to  those  libraries  that 
serve  the  needs  of  scholars  and  specialists. 
...  The  references  are  excellent.  .  .  .  The 
book  includes  extensive  commentary  bv  the 
editors  and  by  the  eminent  Chaucerians  of 
earlier  years  who  began  the  original  task  of 
cornpilation.  There  are  many  other  editorial  aids 
that  will  beMfit  the  highly  qualified  users  of 
this  remarkable  monument.”  J.  A.  Rvcenga 
Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  130w 
“It  is  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  if 
Chaucer’s  daily  activities  can 
be  placed  in  its  proper  historical  context, 

*  arrive  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
some  at  any  rate  of  those  things  which  went 
1^-^®  poet’s  consciousness.  One  can- 
however,  that  this  erudition 
is  to  a  large  extent  wasted.  ...  If  some  of  the 
anntert  documents  unnecessarily 

unnecessarily  tabulated, 
had  been  taken  up  by  more  and  better  biogra- 
Pn nf 1  persons  Chaucer  knew,  ^the 
this  volume  for  the  student  of  Chaucer 
considerably  improved.  As  it 
P  editors  show  a  curious  ignorance  of  or 

iKiPortant  aspects  Sf 
Chaucer  s  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Their  comments 
fhow  how  little  the  problems  which  eiS-cise 
the  political,  economic  and  social  historians  get 

TLS  p862  S  22  ’66  700w 


^IFDufouf^’  over.  121p  pi 

_  599  Mice  66-23641 

In  1951,  grain  destroyed  by  house  mice  in 
strategic  food  stocks  [in  Britain!  led  the 
Rodent  Research  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  [hire]  ^  an 
Australian  zoologist,  Peter  Crowcroft, "  [who! 

watching  station,  observed  the 
mice  dealing  with  the  situations  that  he  had 
engineered.  ..  .  His  observations,  his  research 
hlf  findings  his  explanation!  even 

/P  P  reservations,  are  told  [here!  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

fl^®  sort  of  book  that  wise  instruc- 
tors  Tvould  assign  to  froshmon  cla.ssp'^  Vionincr 

.  students  thafscienci  (lve!f  af  ite 
most  serious)  needn’t  be  deadly  dull  rifl 

tiSt ""  but  ft  reliabfe  scientific*  con^ 

dogfg 

Choice  4:548  J1 ’67  160w 

Si  This  is  a  popular’  book,  which  means  thnt 

aged's  puber’ty®’’ It°  cin^also"  brenjoyer®which 
?o^o°7sfrio°u^il  fS 

most  instructive  accountr^or  self-rlgSlto5? 


behavior  so  far  given  for  any  small-mammal 
population.  .  .  .  [Applied  science]  makes 

severe  demands  on  the  investigator’s  ability  to 
select  just  so  many  and  no  more  of  the  infinite 
number  of  fundamental  problems  he  might 
pursue.  The  present  book  is  a  good  example 
of  correct  selection;  it  also  avoids  the  profes¬ 
sional  obsession  for  documenting  in  full  those 
voluminous  trivia  commonly  regarded  as  neces- 
^ry  evidence  for  even  the  simplest  truths.” 
Dennis  Ghitty 

Science  156:794  My  12  ’67  500w 
“This  is  a  personal  book,  now  lighthearted, 
now  rueful,  and  it  contains  many  experimental 
suggestions.  It  is  very  good  for  people  who 
animals  and  have  a  little  space.  It  is  also 
full  of  lore,  doubt  and  wisdom.” 

Scl  Am  216:152  Je  ’67  450w 


CROWE,  PHILIP  KINGSLAND.  The  empty 
ark.  301p  pi  maps  $7.60  Scribner 
639  Wild  life — Conservation.  Rare  animals 

67-14169 

°A„?.Povting  Journeys  in  Asia  and 
^.reports  on  three  journeys 
A  ,  -Africa,  South  America,  and  East 

undertook  on  behalf  of  the 
Wildlife  Fund  working  for  conservation, 
describes  his  observations  of  rare  animals 
ana  pirds  and  the  conservation  problems  they 
presenL  Index. 

travel  journal  ...  is  expanded  into  a 
account  of  meetings  witli  In- 
nuential  oiflcials  and  scientists,  and  visits, 
possible,  to  populations  of  the  rare  ani- 
y^®®  uiost  books  on  this  topic  deal  with 
areas  and  one  group  of  organisms, 
scope  of  this  book  is  refreshing.  .  .  , 
would  be  valuable  collateral  reading 
for  studmts  of  conservation  and  government  ” 
Choice  4:1011  N  ’67  130w 

ble:^°*'  Clowe’s]  discoveries  were 

n  ®  some  new  species  and  some 

attempts  of  protection,  A  storyteller  too  he 
retrac®s  the  enchantment  of  the  Beagle  °voy- 
the  pleasures  of  the  shoot,  and 
ttt®  exotic  sunsets.  ,  ,  ,  His  conclusion*^  nrA 
sufficiently  grim  to  reinforce  that  mental  pic¬ 
ture .  of  the  depleted  ark:  most  hunting  laws 
nominsf^'®''^^  haphazard,  ’conse^atloA'^^s 

••  .t^^owe  s  recommendations — edu- 
support  for  other  countries — 
are  sound.  His  lucid,  dispassionate  account 
belongs  in  most  libraries.”  Anita  Nvganrd 
Library  J  92:1945  My  15  ’67  260^  ^ 


^au^■om}^  ^  ^secu^r1?r'lind^"%Veign 

policy.  1930-1938.  428p  $9  'Wmetoii  unfv" 

queltio/TFTr~E2^?j®“  relations.  Eastern 

spon.^bh  leaShip'^ratheV  tolin®resulting^fr'sS 
rnphy.*" “iIitarrfeuds.‘'’Wibl[og“ 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Kane 

372:181  J1  >67  470w 

f.j  I^^rtmular  attention  is  eriveii  to  tbp  t  nn/irw* 

macy  fn  the  ^jSesIUSe"  [IrD^19^35'?'Ph'°; 
long  been  a  standard  work  cover  nglanan’s 

Choice  4:566  J1  ’67  200w 

Ig^deSlfs 

Kubfln*^  academic  libraries.”  Ifymm 

Library  J  92:1154  Mr  16  ’67  16Uw 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Jones 

’67^390w'^  Affairs  40:148  spring-summer 

tor'’S?7ea'so?f  "VT  to 
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from  the  1930s;  and  It  reflects  the  revisionist 
outlook  favoured  by  some  American  scholars  in 
their  approach  to  the  history  of  the  Far  East  in 
modern  times.  .  .  .  [His]  interpretation  con¬ 
tradicts  that  of  many  Japanese  authorities.  It 
is  at  variance,  for  example,  with  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Masao  Maruyama  who  has  observed 
that  Japan's  leaders  'thrust  their  way  forward 
with  their  hands  over  their  eyes’.  .  .  .  What  is 
notable  for  its  absence  in  Professor  Crowley’s 
work  is  an  appreciation  of  the  irrationality  so 
characteristic  of  Japanese  officers  in  the  prewar 
period.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  [his]  study  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  specialists.  He  illuminates 
many  obscurities,  providing,  for  example,  an 
admirably  clear  and  detailed  account  of  events 
in  North  China  in  July,  1937  (although  he  omits 
any  mention  of  the  Tungchow  Massacre). 
Though  the  style,  throughout,  is  costive,  this  is 
a  book  that  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan.” 

TLS  p595  J1  6  ’67  650w 


GROWTH  ER,  J.  G.  Statesmen  of  science: 
Henry  Brougham  [and  others].  391p  pi  $8.96 
Dufour 

920  Scientists.  Science  and  state  66-22375 


In  this  study  of  the  evolution  of  British  sci¬ 
entific  institutions  and  policies  during  the  last 
160  years,  the  author  “describes  the  life  and 
work  of  [Brougham.  Playfair,  Grove,  Prince 
Albert,  Cavendish,  Alexander  Strange,  Haldane, 
Tizard  and  Lindemann]  in  relation  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  social  background  of  their  times.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"[Only  Tizard  and  Lindemann]  have  been 
treated  in  recent  books.  .  .  .  However,  Crowther 
has  done  little  more  than  summarize  in  di-y 
terse  style  the  contents  of  older  biographies 
(available  for  all  but  Grove  and  Strange),  and 
he  fails  to  provide  any  real  thread  to  link  the 
individual  biographies.  Hence  he  offers  little 
rtiore  than  the  [Dictionary  of  National  Biogra¬ 
phy],  and  college  libraries  will  want  to  wait 
for  more  scholarly  works  which  should  be  ap¬ 
pearing  soon.  This  book  will  definitely  be  super¬ 
seded,  but  public  libraries  might  find  it  useful. 

Choice  4:699  S  ’67  i30w 
“Mr.  Crowther  has  done  a  good  service  in 
presenting  these  studies.  ...  It  is  true  that  in 
his  introduction  he  feels  obliged  to  defend  the 
thesis  that  ‘capitalist  industrialism  was,  on  the 
whole,  only  interested  in  science  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  profitable’,  but  only  a  .few  of  these 
Marxist  genuflections  occur  in  his.  text.  ,  .  . 
[His]  studies  show  that,  by  utilizing  science, 
this  small  island  has  been  able  to  play  a  part  on 
the  world  stage  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
population  and  resources.  ...  In  reading  Mr. 
Crowther’s  fascinating  study  it  is  instructive  to 
see  how  our  present  problems  were  tackled  in 
earlier  days.”  _  „  „„„ 

TLS  pll09  D  2  '66  600w 


CROZIER,  BRIAN.  The  struggle  for  the  third 
world.  156p  $3.76  Dufour 

:n  relations — China  (Peo- 
Chlna).  China  (People’s 
— Foreign  relations — Rus- 
-1945-  66-18563 

“In  four  sections  [the  author]  tells  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  split,  the  new  scramble  for 
Africa,  Asia’s  hot  cold  war,  and  the  Latin 
American  [situation].”  (Choice) 


327  Russia — -Foreig 
pie’s  Republic  of. 
Republic  of  China) 
sia.  World  politics 


“There  is  nothing  new  In  [this]  book.  No 
bibliography  or  index.  The  style  is  very  good. 
Intended  audience  is  the  general  public,  whose 
boiling  blood  may  be^  taken  a  couple  of  de¬ 
grees  higher.  Not  particularly  scholarly  or  ob¬ 
jective,  but  is  interesting  r^eading.  Although 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  Crozler  says,  it 
is  not  always  complete.  Not  for  academic  li- 

braries.”^^^.^^  4:219  Ap  ’67  120w 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  seek  to  subvert  independent  post¬ 
colonial  regimes;  the  common,  reader  may  not 
be  aware  that  western,  coun tribes  seek  to  do  so 
too,  nor  that  the  intrigues  of  either  side  are 
relatively  minor  .  .  ..compared  with  the  prob¬ 
lems — economic,  administrative  and  social— In¬ 
herited  by  its  new  . rulers.  .  .  ,  Within  the^^e 
limits  Mr  Crozier  gives  a  useful,  if  pne-side<L 
account.  ...  He  makes  the  sound  point,  which 
is  apt  to  be  ignored  or  denied  in  the.  present 
state  of  the  cold  war.  that.  the.  Russians  are 
no  less  active  in  these  directions  than  the 
Chinese.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Crozier  in 
passing  subscribes  to  the ,  current  orthodoxy, 
about  China  .  .  .  that  ‘it  has  been  plain  .  .  . 


since  1949,  that  Mao  Tse-tung  ...  is  Intent  on 
restoring  the  imperial  boimdaries  of  the  Chinese 
empire  at  its  height.’  ” 

Economist  220:567  Ag  6  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Singh 

Pacific  Affairs  39:377  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
400w 


CRUICKSHANK,  WILLIAM  M.,  ed.  The  teach¬ 
er  of  brain-injured  children:  a  discussion  of 
the  bases  for  competency.  334p  $5  Syracuse 
univ.  press 

371.9  Exceptional  children.  Teachers 

66-20050 

These  papers  and  discussions  resulted  “from 
a  seminar  on  teacher  aualiflcations  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  brain-injured  children  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1965  [at  which]  specialists  from  the 
several  disciplines  concerned, — education,  gen¬ 
eral  medicine,  neurology,  psychiatry,  psychol¬ 
ogy — presented  their  views  on  the  educational 
background,  teaching  skills,  diagnostic  skills, 
and  personality  features  that  teachers  of  the 
brain-injured  should  ideally  possess.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“The  contributors  of  the  multi-authored 
work  are  outstanding  in  their  fields.  Each  spe¬ 
cialist  makes  his  presentation  in  a  clear  forth¬ 
right  style.  .  .  .  Invaluable  for  administrators 
planning  teacher- education  programs,  excellent 
resource  for  in-service  and  student  teachers, 
and  of  interest  to  education  clinicians  con¬ 
cerned  with  children’s  learning  disabilities.” 
Choice  3:1057  Ja  ’67  i40w 
Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3410  J1  ’66  140w 


CRUM,  MARGARET,  ed.  The  poems  of  Henry 
King.  See  King,  H. 


CRYSTAL,  DAVID.  Linguistics,  language  and 
religion.  (Twentieth  cent,  encyclopedia  of 
Catholicism,  v.  126)  191p  $3.60  Hawthorn  bks. 

400  Language  and  languages  65-13026 

“The  first  eight  chapters  [of  this  book]  .  .  . 
deal  with  linguistic  history  and  theory.  .  .  . 
The  final  four  chapters  discuss  the  language  of 
religion.”  (Mod  Lang  J)  The  author  is  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  linguistics  in  the  University  of  Wales. 


“Dr.  Crystal  [has]  some  Interesting  ideas. 
His  method  of  exposition,  however,  is  some¬ 
what  bewildering  to  one  accustomed  to  lingu¬ 
istic  treatises.  The  book  badly  calls  for  an  in¬ 
dex.  and  Dr.  Crystal  has  none.  The  biblio¬ 
graphical  references  are  unsatisfactory.  ...  In 
discussing  Classical  Points  of  View  on  lan¬ 
guage,  Dr.  Crystal  forgets  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jer¬ 
ome.  .  .  .  There  is  an  inherent  contradiction 
between  his  facile  approach  to  the  modern 
linguistic  synchronic  survey  designed  to  codi¬ 
fy  usage  for  insertion  into  grammars,  and  his 
acknowledgment  that  ‘the  language  is  in  a  state 
of  change.  .  .  .  His  language  figures  are  out¬ 
dated.  .  .  .  He  stands  on  much  firmer  ground 
when  he  comes  to  his  last  four  chapters,  in 
which  he  specifically  discusses  the  language  of 
religion  and  the  use  of  language  in  religion.” 
Mario  Pei 

Mod  Lang  J  51:56  Ja  ’67  1200w 


“The  weakness  of  theological  debate  is  too 
often  rooted  in  a  lack  of  linguistic  sensibility. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  provides  a  brilliantly  con- 
denseci  summary  of  [the  history  of  linguistics] 
from  classical  speculations  about  the  origin  of 
language  ...  to  the  contemporary  controver¬ 
sies  about  semantics  and  logical  positivism. 
Quite  apart  from  his  particular  purpose,  which 
is  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  heightened 
understanding  of  language  for  a  more  faithful 
expression  of  religious  ideas,  Mr  Crystal  pro¬ 
vides.  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
an  authoritative  general  guide  to  a  rapidly 
evolving  subject.  .  .  .  He  shows  very  clearly 
how  much  the  language  of  theology  and,  in 
particular,  the  language  of  worship  has  to  learn 
from  an  exact  understanding  of  the  disciplines 
of  speech.  .  .  .  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  book.” 

TLS  p660  J1  29  ’65  300w 


CUADRA,  CARLOS  A.,  ed.  Annual  review  of 
information  science  and  technology,  1966,  v  1. 
See  Annual  review  of  information  science  and 
technology 
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CULBERTSON,  JUDI.  Games  Christians  play; 
an  irreverent  guide  to  religion  without  tears, 
by  Judi  Culbertson  and  Patti  Bard;  drawings 
by  Susan  Perl.  124p  $2.95  Harper 
817  Parodies  67-11606 

A  parody  of  American  parish  life.  A  portion 
of  this  book  appeared  in  somewhat  different 
form  in  Eternity  Magazine. 


‘The  book  is  funny,  which  means  that  the 
authors  are  essentially  pessimistic.  Since  they 
have  to  buy  the  whole  claustrophobic  covered- 
dish-supper-Wednesday-ni^ht-pray  er-meeting 
situation  of  we-group  parishes,  they  have  de¬ 
vised  games  to  help  people  cope  with  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Theirs  is  a  woman’s  world:  game,  resilient 
humorous  and,  probably  Christian.” 

Christian  Century  84:209  F  15  '67  120w 
“Side  by  side  on  your  ecumenical  bookshelf 
should  reside  two  required  volumes,  St.  Pid- 
geta  and  Other  Parodies  by  John  Bellairs 
[BRD  1966]  and  Games  Christians  Play.  After 
every  third  book  you  read  by  Rahner,  or 
Barth,  or  Schillebeeckx,  etc.,  re-read  these 
two  little  volumes  and  perhaps  you  will 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  world  of  the 
‘practising  theologian’  and  the  ‘practising 
Christian.’  .  .  .  What  St.  Pidgeta  does  to 
Catholics,  Games  does  to  Protestants.  With 
tongue-in-cheek  hUarlty  the  authors  turn  the 
Christian  inside  out  so  he  can  see  himself  as 
others  see  him.  .  .  .  The  risk  is  always  there, 
though,  that  he  might  discover  that  he  is 
laughing  to  keep  from  crying.” 

Critic  25:83  Ap  '67  70w 


CULICAN,  WILLIAM.  The  first  merchant  ven¬ 
turers;  the  ancient  Levant  in  histo^  and 
commerce.  144p  11  col  il  maps  $5.50  MTcGraw 
913.39  Near  East — Civilization.  Commerce — 
History  67-12082 

A  professor  ‘‘of  the  University  of  Melbourne 
.  .  .  [delineates]  the  trade  contacts  involving 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Cyprus  and  the  Syrian  and  Pales¬ 
tinian  seaboard.  .  .  .  [The  book  describes]  the 
rich  creative  life  that  characterized  this  area 
roughly  between  3000  and  300  B.C.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 

‘‘This  volume  thrusts  before  us  the  centrality 
of  the  Levant  as  intermediary  within  [the] 
cultural  complex— the  third-first  millennium 
Mediterranean-Near  Eastern  world — thereby  set¬ 
ting  m ,  perspective  a  region  often  slighted  by 
popularizers  who  center  upon  the  great  clviliza- 
tions  of  antiquity  or  fragmented  by  specialists 
who  stress  the  peculiarities  of  ephemeral  petty 
states.  Because  Cullican’s  present  work  is  both 
a  synthesis  of  specialized  research  and  a  frui¬ 
tion  of  earlier  studies  of  commercial-cultural 
interaction,  brief  comparisons  are.  at  best,  in¬ 
adequate.  One  approach  might  be  to  view  him 
as  a  less  imaginative,  hence  more  reliable, 
Cyrus  Gordon.” 

Choice  4:1162  D  '67  160w 

.i®  crammed  with  useful  and  rele- 
vant  Ulustrations  ...  in  the  publishers’  usual 
style,  but  below  their  usual  standard  of  clar¬ 
ity:  many  of  the  black-and-white  photographs 
are  badly  shaded  or  too  much  reduced  in  scale 
or  both.  In  either  case  detail  is  lost  and  they 
fail  to  make  their  point.  But  in  spite  of  this. 
It  is  a  pleasant  book  and  remarkably  good 
value. 

Economist  221:703  N  12  '66  200w 
‘"This  little  book  is  essential  for  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:2564  J1  ’67  160w 
New  Yorker  43:87  S  2  '67  80w 
‘‘The  story  is  told  well  and  it  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  mass  of  material,  some  of  which 
IS  familiar  and  obvious,  but  much  of  which  is 
unfamiliar  except  to  spe¬ 
cialists.  Mr  Cullcan  deals  with  his  subject 
chronologically.  .  One  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  IS  not  exploited  by  the  author  as  fully  as 
one  would  wish  is  the  simple  mechanics  of  the 
act  of  trading.  .  .  .  He  is,  however,  very  in- 
formative  about  the  material  remains  which 
testify  to  the  activities  of  Levantine  traders, 
and  also  about  the  objects  which  bv  style  and 
iconography  demonstrate  the  spread  of  artis¬ 
tic  ideas  through  trade.  His  sections  on  Ugarit, 
on  the  evidence  of  carved  Ivories  and  on  the 
Phoenicians  are  particularly  good.” 

TLS  P1207  D  29  ’66  600w 


CULLER,  JONATHAN  D., 

cate  centennial  anthology. 

vocate 


ed.  Harvard  advo- 
See  Harvard  ad- 


CULLMANN,  OSCAR.  Salvation  In  history. 

352p  $6.50  Harper 

234  Salvation.  Bible.  N.T.  67-21645 

The  author  of  Christology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (BRD  1960)  and  other  books  discusses 
New  Testament  salvation  history,  its  origin 
and  occurrence  “in  the  various  strands  of  the 
New  Testament  [and  considers]  .  .  .  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  salvation  history  for  present  history, 
the  canon,  liturgy,  exegesis,  and  ethics.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index.  OriginaUy  published  In  1965 
as  Heil  als  Geschichte. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Harrisville 

Christian  Century  84:1323  O  18  '67  lOOOw 
“Although  some  scholars  will  disagree  with 
Professor  Cullmann,  most  will  agree  that  he  is 
correct  in  attacking  the  view  that  ‘salvation 
history  represents  an  apostacy  from  the  existen¬ 
tial  understanding  of,  the  original  kerygma’ — 
even  though  they  object  to  the  term  ‘salvation 
history’  and  its  connotations.  In  this  work 
Professor  Cullmann  discusses  New  Testament 
salvation  history,  which  he  only  outlined  in 
Christ  and  Time  (1964),  in  all  aspects  including 
Its  origin,  complete  importance,  and  relation  to 
eschatology,  distinguishing  it  from  current  dom¬ 
inant  theological  schools.  All  large  religious 
collections  should  purchase  this  work.”  Shildes 
Johnson 

Library  J  92:2782  Ag  ’67  lOOw 


CULVER,  ELSIE  THOMAS.  Women  in  the 
world  of  religion.  340p  $5.95  Doubleday 
301.41  Women  In  religion.  Women  and  reli¬ 
gion  66-14928 

A  study  “of  woman’s  place  in  organized  reli¬ 
gious  life  from  pagan  priestess  to  ecumenical 
delegate.’  (Christian  Century)  Bibliography. 

skelter,  dipping  forward  and  back 
through  the  long  frustrating  history,  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
ver  sweeps  a  wealth  of  information  and  wise 
conjecture  on  man-woman  relationships  into 
her  many-faceted  puzzle,  with  side  incursions 
into  such  parallel  phenomena  as  witchcraft,  the 
spiritualist  cults  and  woman’s  suffrage.  The 
broad  survey  could  have  done  with  tighter 
editing,  with  rnore  coherent  arrangement: 
doubtless  the  editors,,  caught  up  as  readers 
J  ®  wide-ranging  picture, 

could  not  bear  to  hobble  the  chase!  ...  If 
studies  and  books  about  women  in  the  church 
tend  to  be  either  swamped  in  sweetness  and 
j*-  argument  (I  would  agree 

Mrs.  Culver’s  should  be  a  timely 
antidote — hard-headed,  perceptive  and  refresh¬ 
ingly  humorous.”  M.  F. 

Christian  Century  83:346  Mr  16  ’67 
400w 

Culver,  a  well-known  figure  In  church 
produced  an  ambitious  book. 

.give®  many  statistics  about  women  in 
+1?®  those  actively  Involved  in 

the  National  Council  of  Churches.  She  affirms 
that  women  s  strength  is  found  in  ‘empathy, 
mutuality,  cohesion,  patience,  faith,  and  the 
ability  to  gret  People  to  work  together  creative- 
ly.  Recoimnended  for  its  breadth  of  vision  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.”  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  92:118  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


ouMiviiiNGS,  MILTON  C.  Congressmen  and  the 
electorate;  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  and 
the  president  1920-1964.  by  Milton  C  Cum¬ 
mings.  Jr.  233p  $5.95  Free  press 

324.73  y.S.  Congress.  House.  Presidents— 
U.S. — Election.  Elections — U.S.  66-17692 

"Analyzing  general  election  returns  compiled 
on  a, Congressional  district  basis  in  Presidential 
election  years  from  1920-64,  Cummings  .  .  ex- 
Rlores  the  interretetionships  of  votes  cast  for 
,  ^P<lidates  and  for  candidates  for 
.of  Representatives.  By  ex- 
simi^rities  and  differences  in  Con- 
Presidential  voting,  Cumrnings 
generalizations  concern- 
ing  electoral  trends,  ticket  splitting,  poliev  and 

Reviewed  by  C.  O.  Jones 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:793  S  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  L.  H.  Douglas 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:201  N  ’67  550w 
[The  author’s]  labor  in  compiling  and  an- 
alyzing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  aggregate 
statistics  has  produced  surpr&Ingly  l^w  new 
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Insights  Into  electoral  behavior,  although  stu¬ 
dents  of  political  parties  -will  find  his  analysis 
of  trends  in  Congressional  voting,  particularly 
the  erosion  of  sectionalism  in  the  South,  of 
considerable  interest.  Numerous  tables  and 
graphs.” 

Choice  4:584  J1  ’67  140w 

‘‘[This  study]  fills  a  large  void,  gives  statis¬ 
tical  underpinning  to  the  impressionistic,  but 
often  accurate,  findings  of  historiaus,  and  puts 
between  two  covers  a  mass  of  data  not  readily 
available  otherwise.  Historians,  political  sci¬ 
entists,  and  journalists  will  find  this  book  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxviii  summer  '67  80w 


CUMMINGS,  MILTON  C.,  ed.  The  national  elec¬ 
tion  of  1964  [by]_  Paul  TUlett  [and  others]; 
ed.  by  Milton  C.  Cummings.  Jr.  295d  $6 
Brookings 

973.923  Presidents — ^U.S. — ^Election.  Elections 
— U.S.  66-23335 

In  eight  essays  ‘‘this  book,  the  latest  of  the 
Brookings  studies  on  the  electoral  process,  of¬ 
fers  interpretive  and  analytical  essays  probing 
into  selected  aspects  of  the  political  events  of 
the  year:  the  nominating  conventions:  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  strategies  of  the  opposing  par¬ 
ties:  the  role  of  television  and  the  press;  the 
financial  aspects;  the  election  of  Senators  and 
Representatives:  and  the  views  of  the  elector¬ 
ate  on  candidates,  parties,  and  policies.  The 
seven  authors  compare  1964  with  earlier  elec¬ 
tions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Kessel 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:182  Mr  ’67  1250w 
“Editor  Cummings’  .  .  .  too-short  introduc¬ 
tion  is  a  first-rate  effort  to  tie  together  the 
separate  fields  of  enquiry  his  colleagues  later 
examine  in  detail.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  study 
worthy  of  the  series  and  most  helpful  to  any¬ 
one  trying  to  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  what 
history  may  weU  regard  as  a  ‘watershed’  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  American  politics.” 
R.  M.  Scammon 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:242  S  ’67  390w 
“[Here]  is  a  valuable  collection  of  ‘interpre¬ 
tive  and  analytical’  essays  that  are  also  highly 
readable  and  provocative.  Party  leaders  and 
political  scientists  will  draw  heavily  on  tlie 
conclusions  brought  forth  by  the  various 
scholars  who  have  contributed  to  this  volume. 
A  sampling  follows:  (1)  Goldwater’s  campaign, 
especially  in  its  final  weeks  resembled  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  moderate  Republican:  (2)  Gold- 
water’s  strategy  may  have  prevented  a  more 
disastrous  defeat  than  the  Republican  Party 
actually  received:  (3)  national  conventions 
may  be  overrated  as  ‘decison-maklng  bodies.’; 
(4)  Voter  Profile  Analysis  and  similar  analytic 
devices  used  by  the  television  media  are  more 
promising  to  the  voter  as  a  means  to  enlighten 
than  as  mere  predictive  Instruments.  Recom- 

mended.’^l^^l^^  3:1178  F  ’67  140w 
Reviewed^by  Martin  Gruberg 

“Not  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  total 
subject.  Most  of  the  essays  provide  documenta¬ 
tion  and  analysis  to  support  foregone  conclu¬ 
sions.  An  exception  Is  ‘The  Presidential  Cam¬ 
paign’  by  Stanley  Kelley,^  Jr.,  In  which  he  re¬ 
jects  the  popular  view  that  the  Presidential 
election  of  1964  was  a  test  of  conservatism. 
...  A  significant  book,  recommended  for  politi¬ 
cal  science  collections.”  H.  W.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:4962  O  16  ’66  160w 


CUMMINS,  CLESSIE  L.  My  days  with  the 
Diesel:  the  memoirs  of  Clessie  L.  Cununins. 
father  of  the  highway  Diesel.  190p  il  $5.95 
Chilton  CO. 


B  or  92  Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc., 
Columbus,  Indiana  67-11846 


An  American  industrialist  who  manufactured 
Diesel  engines  “describes  the  barnstorming 
efforts  required  to  market  a  concept,  the  in¬ 
ventions  necessary  to  make  the  Diesel  engine 
operate  at  high  speed,  and  the  commercial  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Diesel  engine  to  automobile 
and  truck.”  (Choice) 


“A  highly  personalized  history  of  entrepre- 
neurmanship  in  the  golden  age  of  American 
private  enterprise.  .  .  .  While  written  in  a  live¬ 
ly  style  and  with  the  kinds  of  detail  which  lend 
authenticity  to  memories  reaching  back  40  years, 
this  accoimt  lacks  any  focus  or  development  of 
social  or  technical  outcomes  of  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Not  recommended  for  the  college  li- 

Di*fl.rv  *  * 

Choice  4:1019  N  '67  lOOw 


“At  first  glance  this  book  promised  to  be  a 
valedictory  of  a  retiring  industrialist.  Instead 
it  proved  to  be  a  readable  adventure  tale  of 
success,  set  in  a  period  of  Indiana  history  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I  when  Indiana  was  a  major 
manufacturer  of  automobiles.  Clessie  Cummins, 
without  much  formal  education  but  with  a 
knack  with  engines,  was  able  to  pioneer  the 
use  of  diesel  engines  in  autos,  boats  and  trucks. 
By  what  the  author  calls  ‘circus  stunts,’  such 
as  crisscrossing  the  nation  in  early  diesel  autos, 
trucks,  and  buses,  he  was  able  to  save  his 
company.  The  book  ends  with  the  break 
between  Cummins  and  his  financial  backers,  but 
the  invigorating  spirit  of  the  early  days  shines 
through  to  make  the  book  worth  reading.” 
R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:250  Ja  16  ’67  130w 


CUNEO,  JOHN  R.  The  battles  of  Saratoga; 
the  turning  of  the  tide.  95p  il  maps  $3.60  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  T) 

973.3  Saratoga  Campaign,  1777 — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-17208 

The  author  outlines  the  American  and  British 
strategies  in  the  series  of  battles  in  New  York 
State  and  Vermont  which  culminated  in  Bur- 
goyne’s  defeat  near  Saratoga.  The  three  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  area  of  Bemis  Heights  are  given 
special  attention.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Cuneo  writes  a  clear  text,  illustrated 
very  well,  and  containing  fine  maps  by  Rafael 
Palacios.  (Quotations  are  from  original  sources, 
not  from  the  author’s  guess  as  to  what  Revo¬ 
lutionary  officers  sounded  like.  What  is  more, 
Mr.  Cuneo  explains  in  an  afterpiece  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  the  battles,  and  tells  why 
he  disagrees  with  other  historians’  accounts 
and  on  what  evidence — a  nice  compliment  to 
youthful  intelligence.”  B.  A.  Weisberger 

Book  world  pt  2,  p40  (children’s  is¬ 
sue)  N  6  ’67  260w 

“[A]  well  written  account  .  .  .  historically 
accurate  and  presented  from  the  strategic-logis¬ 
tic  angles  seldom  found  in  textbook  histories. 
Intriguing  speculation  about  Benedict  Arnold’s 
role  at  Saratoga  .  .  .  provides  the  highlights 
.  .  .  Old  prints  of  the  armies  and  battle  sites 
add  interest,  and  battle  maps  and  chronologies 
will  enable  interested  boys  to  follow  the  action 
in  detail.”  C.  G.  Wood 

Library  J  92:4250  N  15  ’67  80w 


CUNNINGHAM,  JOHN  T.  New  Jersey:  Amer¬ 
ica’s  main  road;  maps  by  Homer  HjU.  313p 
U  $5.95  Doubleday 

974.9  New  Jersey — History  64-19265 

A  “narrative  history  .  .  .  written  by  a  Jour¬ 
nalist  .  .  .  for  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  Rough¬ 
ly  a  half  of  the  book  is  on  the  years  1783  to 
1914,  a  third  on  the  earliest  period,  and  a 
sixth  on  the  last  five  decades.  [Economic  mat¬ 
ters  are  considered  and]  political  develop¬ 
ments,  chiefly  national  and  international,  pro¬ 
vide  the  basic  chronological  structure.  ’  (J 
Am  Hist)  Annotated  bibliography. 


“The  presentation  Is  lively  and  readable  and 
yet  remains  solid  and  factual.  Cunningham,  a 
lifelong  resident  and  the  author  of  seven  other 
works  on  New  Jersey,  is  well  fitted  by  exten¬ 
sive  personal  experience  to  undertake  his 
stated  task.  He  maintains  a  balance  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  critical  comment  in  presenting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey’s  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Probably  best  handled  nre 
those  sections  dealing  with  the  development 
of  industry  and  transportation.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  valuable  addition  to  regional  as 
well  as  state  history.” 

Choice  3:1171  P  ’67  220w 


“Citizens  of  New  Jersey  can  read  this  book 
with  pride  and  profit.  The  author  has  indeed 

groduced  a  ‘readable’  account.  Furthermore. 

e  neither  attempts  a  patriotic  whitewash  of 
the  past  nor  succumbs  to  the  lure  of  local 
mythology.  But  even  general  readers  may  have 
objections.  The  book  Includes  no  comprehen¬ 
sive  map  to  aid  in  locating  unfamiliar  places. 
.  .  .  The  absence  of  index  and  footnotes, 

coupled  with  the  omission  of  significant  studies 
from  the  four-page  bibliographical  essay,  se¬ 
riously  limits  the  usefulness  of  this  work  for 
scholars.  Nor  will  many  of  them  be  satisfied 
with  the  text.  Cunningham  barely  scratches 
the  surface  in  developing  his  themes.  .  .  .  [He] 
deserves  credit  for  tackling  a  formidable  task. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  J.  T. — Continued 
but  a  scholarly  interpretation  of  the  overall 
significance  of  New  Jersey’s  long  and  exciting 
past  remains  to  be  written.”  F.  R  Black 
J  Am  Hist  63:799  Mr  '67  430w 
Library  J  91:6262  O  16  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


GUNNISON,  SHEILA.  Wages  and  work  alloca¬ 
tion:  a  study  of  social  relations  in  a  garment 
workshop.  291p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

301.1  Human  relations.  Personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  Kfficlency,  Industrial  [66-66636] 

It  is  the  author’s  intention,  through  a  de¬ 
scription  of  "social  relationships  in  a  small 
raincoat  factory  in  the  Manchester- Salford 
area  [of  England]  ...  to  illuminate  the  social 
mechanisms  of  small  groups  and  to  see  how 
they  reflect  industry  and  society  at  large.  It  is 
an  attempt,  in  fact,  to  apply  a  system  of  study 
to  an  industrial  environment  in  the  way  social 
anthropologists  describe  tribal  societies.  ’  (rLS) 
Bibliography. 


“While  this  volume  is  basically  sociological 
in  nature,  it  has  strong  psychological  under¬ 
currents.  in  many  ways  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
classic  Hawthorne  studies  [described  by  Elton 
Mayo  in  The  Human  Problems  of  an  Industrial 
Civilization,  BRD  1933].  .  .  .  The  text  brings 
up  many  interesting  questions  and  observations 
relative  to  the  relation  between  worker  and 
manager,  worker  and  ethnic  groups,  etc.,  in  a 
rather  antiquated  industrial  setting.  Tables  and 
charts  are  well  done  and  document  the  text  ad¬ 
mirably.  .  .  .  Students  of  industrial  sociology 
will  find  the  book  a  useful  case  study.  It  also 
has  relevance  for  various  sociology  and  psy¬ 
chology  classes  concerned  with  group  dynam¬ 
ics.  A  major  weakness  of  this  volume  is  that 
it  was  published  about  10  years  after  the  study 
was  done  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  exist¬ 
ing  industry.” 

Choice  4:554  J1  '67  160w 


“[As  a  participant  observer],  the  author  has 
devoted  painstaking  efforts  to  describing  the 
minutiae  of  workshop  life,  to  filling  in  interest¬ 
ing  historical  background  on  the  life  experiences 
of  the  workers  she  met,  the  development  of  the 
trade  union  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  reader  emerges  with  the  feeling  that  the 
‘social  life  outside,’  at  least  in  the  degree  of 
definition  that  Miss  Cunnison  is  able  to  give 
it,  does  not  contribute  very  much  to  explain¬ 
ing  the  individualistic  workshop  behaviour  of 
these  workers.  Among  the  more  convincing 
explanatory  variables  which  she  introduces  re¬ 
main  the  economic  condition  of  the  industry; 
.  .  .  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  task  and  its 
organisation;  and  the  trade  union’s  lack  of 

militancy^^^^^^.^^  222:132  Ja  14  ’67  900w 


“[This]  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
understanding  of  social  relationships  in  indus¬ 
try.  though  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  .  .  .  The 
author  deliberately  chose  an  industry  with 
badly  organized  trade  unionism  and  a  piece¬ 
work  system  which  put  a  premium  on  in¬ 
dividual  decisions  about  output  and  earnings. 
...  It  is  interesting  to  see  from  this  book 
that  because  the  industry  was  operated  on 
‘traditional’  lines,  its  shortcomings  well  defined 
and  acknowledged  by  the  workers,  morale  was 
constantly  stimulated  and  they  showed  little 
inclination  to  move  to  another  trade.  ...  It  is 
a  pity  that  Dr.  Gunnison’s  pedestrian  style  does 
not  give  this  important  book  the  credit  It 
deserves.”  „  „ 

TLS  pl91  Mr  9  ’67  650w 


CURLEY,  THOMAS,  Nowhere  man.  347p  $6.96 


Holt 


67-19637 


Set  in  New  York  City,  this  Is  the  story  of 
Hamilton  Norris  and  his  relationship  with 
Mary  Monroe,  a  married  woman  who  has  left 
her  husband  and  family.  “The  two  have  an  af¬ 
fair,  mari-y  and  have  a  child,  all  of  which  is 
secondary  to  Ham’s  program  of  self-examina¬ 
tion.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[This  is]  a  remarkably  incisive  story  of  a 
man  with  a  great  capacity  for  human  and  di¬ 
vine  love  and  of  his  efforts  to  find  himself  In 
the  contemporary  world  of  constantly  shifting 
values.  .  .  .  Hamilton  Norris  is  one  of  the  most 
vividly  drawn  characters  in  a  novel  in  several 
years.  He  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  man  .  .  . 
but  there  is  an  everyman  quality  about  him 
which  transcends  his  frailties.  .  .  .  [Curley] 
succeeds  best  in  his  portrait  of  his  hero’s  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  but  is  stUl  not  certain  about  how 


to  handle  his  introspective  moments.  Still,  there 
is  a  raw  power  and  sensitivity  which  should 
develop  with  each  novel.”  W.  J.  Lynch 
Best  Sell  27:343  D  1  ’67  480w 
“In  a  bickering,  gray  light,  the  plot  plods 
along  while  the  reader  treads  water  yyai ting  for 
something  to  happen  resembling  art  or  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  that  would  be  against  the  novel’s 
purpose,  which  is  to  render  Ham’s  ability  to 
level  every  event  to  ashes.  .  .  .  Thomas  Curley 
has  a  tin  ear  for  the  casual  prolixity  of  intel¬ 
lectual  backchat.  His  style  is  bleached  and  his 
characters,  though  they  often  weep,  are  seldom 
moving  or  convincing  beyond  their  particular 
stereotypes.  His  cultural  sub-theme  about  cop¬ 
ping  out  versus  making  out  in  the  Manhattan 
wasteland  produces  nothing  new  to  think  about. 
In  fact,  there  is  little  at  all  novel  about  this 
novel,  at  least  not  in  its  picture  of  an  alienated 
intellectual.”  Donald  Newlove 

Book  World  p20  O  8  ’67  €00w 
“This  is  a  nowhere  novel  [which]  .  .  .  faults 
with  motivations.  .  .  .  Mr.  Curley  uses  too  much 
artifice,  and  makes  too  great  an  effort  to  create 
a  swinging  New  Yoi-k.  The  sententious  idealizing 
of  the  hero  and  the  archfiend  is  too  thinly 
allegorical,  and  neo-Joycean  to  bring  off  sus¬ 
pension  of  disbelief.  Only  for  large  modern  col¬ 
lections.”  R.  J.  Thompson 

Library  J  92:3442  O  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p83  N  19  ’67  IlOw 


CURTIN,  ANDREW.  Gallery  of  great  Ameri¬ 
cans;  il.  by  Ken  Alexander.  102p  $2.95  Watts, 
F. ;  Giniger 

920  66-12637 

This  volume  contains  biographies  of  more 
than  100  Americans  “from  Jane  Addams  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Grandma  Moses  to 
George  Washington  .  .  .  each  of  which  is 
guaranteed  to  be  readable  in  60  seconds.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  six  to  eight.” 
(Library  J) 


“An  alphabetically  arranged,  pompously 
phrased  tour  de  force  in  the  field  of  popular 
biography.  This  is  publication  in  book  form  of 
material  that  appeared  earlier  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  Not  recommended.”  M.  K. 
Wagner 

Library  J  91:2217  Ap  15  '66  80w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl8  My  8  ’66  60w 


CURTIN,  PHILIP  D.,  ed.  Africa  remembered; 
narratives  by  West  Africans  from  the  era  of 
the  slave  trade;  ed.  by  Philip  D.  Curtin;  with 
introds.  and  annot.  by  Philip  D.  Curtin  [and 
others].  363p  il  maps  $10  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
966  Africa,  West — History — Sources.  Slave- 
trade  67-11060 

The  “ten  personal  narratives  collected  in  this 
volume  reveal  aspects  of  this  slave  trade  be¬ 
tween  1730  and  1830.  Eight  are  the  original 
accounts  of  Africans  who  were  enslaved  and 
shipped  to  the  coast  for  sale  to  Europeans:  two 
other  observers  on  the  local  scene  (an  African 
[who  served  as  chaplain  to  the  European  gar¬ 
rison  at  Cape  Coast  Castle]  and  a  Tatar  from 
Astrakhan)  saw  the  slave  trade  from  the 
African  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Each  [account]  is 
introduced  and  explained  by  [an]  Africanist 
scholar.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Several  of  the  10  narratives  are  famous.  .  .  . 
[The]  introductions  and  detailed  footnotes  bv 
experts  like  the  editor  and  others  such  as  G.  I. 
Jones  of  Cambridge  University  and  Ivor  Wilks 
of  the  University  of  Ghana  .  .  .  give  a  cumula¬ 
tive  view  of  West  African  history  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  scholarly  form  of  their  work  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  general  reader,  but  the  nar¬ 
ratives  themselves  are  fascinating.  Indispens¬ 
able  for  graduate  students  concerned  for  related 
aspects  of  history,  linguistics,  geography,  etc. 
It  can  also  serve  various  purposes  in  course 
work  treating  slavery  and  the  Negro.  Well  il¬ 
lustrated.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Mclnnls 

Library  J  92:2401  Je  15  ’67  200w 
“Until  recently  scholarly  attention  to  the 
slave  trade  has  focused  largely  on  its  effects  and 
Importance  in  the  New  World.  Now  [the]  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
helps  correct  the  imbalance  with  a  valuable 
volume  that  throws  new  light  on  the  African 
side  of  the  activity.  .  .  .  The  accounts  are  not 
all  easy  going,  but  they  have  been  excellently 
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edited  and  annotated  by  a  half-dozen  knowl¬ 
edgeable  Africanists.  Mr.  Curtin  has  made  an 
important  contribution  not  only  to  African  his¬ 
tory  but  to  our  own.”  „  ^  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Je  11  ’67  200w 
‘‘While  each  narrative  possesses  its  own 
individual  flavor  (even  the  oral  accounts  of 
Ayuba  Suleiman  and  Osifekunde  .^.manage  to 
reflect  the  speakers’  personalities  as  much  as 
the  chroniclers’),  the  three  better  educated 
slaves  sometimes  give  the  impression  of  having 
become  isolated  from  their  heritage.  .  .  .  But 
this  apparent  alienation  is  largely  deceptive. 
While  European  culture  was  unquestionably 
broadening  for  the  three  men.  it  didn’t  dimmish 
their  consciousness  of  their  identity — and  dig¬ 
nity — as  Africans,  or  of  an  obligation  to  speak 
out  against  the  Action  of  African  racial  in¬ 
feriority.  .  .  .  Each  narrative  contributes  in¬ 
numerable  threads  to  an  enormous  human 
tapestry  that  gives  the  lie  to  the  prevalent  no¬ 
tion  that  African  society  was  static  and  mean¬ 
ingless  before  the  white  man  came.  .  .  .  Unless 
he  is  a  specialist,  the  reader  is  advised  to  ignore 
the  footnotes — and  certainly  not  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  them.  Concentration  on  the 
broader,  clearer  strokes  of  the  text. will  be  re¬ 
warded  bv  a  rare  and  altogether  fascinating  look 
at  a  little-known  dimension  of  Africa  s  history 
and.  far  more  significantly,  of  its  people. 
Charles  Miller 


CURTIS,  HELENA.  The  viruses :  pub.  for  the 

Am.  mus.  of  natural  history.  228p  il  $4.95;  pa 
$1.45  Natural  hist,  press 
576  Viruses  _  65-17266 

This  book  summarizes  ‘‘the  discoveries  that 
represent  break-throughs  in  biochemistry,  ge¬ 
netics.  and  virology  and  that  establish  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  these  sciences  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  life.  ...  [It  discusses]  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  viruses,  especially  cancer  virus,  details 
of  their  biochemical  structure,  their  roles  in 
disease  and  life  processes  [as  well  as]  .  .  .  bac¬ 
teriophage,  DNA,  lysogeny,  and  chemo¬ 
therapy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

‘‘This  work,  by  a  free-lance  science  writer, 
is  a  beautifully  performed  treatise.  .  .  .  Curtis 
includes  scientifically  lucid  accounts  of  the  role 
of  virus,  the  genetic  basis  of  virology  and  its 
relation  with  other  biological  disciplines.  Very 
interestingly  and  warmly  written,  scientific 
enough  for  the  scientist,  yet  suitable  for  be¬ 
ginning  students  and  the  layman.  Superior  to 
most  works  of  similar  nature  available  today — 
well  documented  and  up-to-date.’ 

Choice  3:1034  Ja  67  80w 
‘‘[Mrs.  Curtis]  has  expanded  one  of  .the 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute  Progress  Reports  into 
a  detailed,  accurate,  and  readable  account.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  all  senior  high,  college,  and 
public  libraries.”  W.  K.  Be^ty 

Library  J  90:5292  D  1  65  190w 
Library  J  90:5537  D  15  ‘65  90w  [YA] 


CURTIS,  JACK.  The  Kloochman;  a  novel.  286p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-11312 

•‘Jim  Carondelet  leaves  his  -wife  and  unborn 
child  in  California  and  heads  for  Alaska.  • 
Here  he  meets  Noml,  a  klooch,  an  Bskirno 
streetwalker:  and  the  Kl.oochman,  a  man  who 
is  trapped  by  Alaska,  drink,  and  these  str^t- 
walkers.  This  first  novel  is  a  plea  for  the  Es- 
Smo,  lost  in  an  alien  world,  friendly  f-nd  gen¬ 
erous,  protected  by  a  government  th.at  doesn  t 
■nTotsct  •  •  •  It  IS  fl/lso  3/  book  doscribiTT^  •  •  • 
the  wilderness  at  the  Arctic  Circle.”  (Library  J) 


the  hero,  his  obvious  .academic  background 
poetic  soul,  falling  so  in  love  wRh  a  kloo<m 
who  might  leave  him  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  to  hustle  money  for  vodka  and  who 
leaves  splotches  of  her  broken  lungs  on  his 
pillow.  .  .  .  The  novel’s  dialogue  is  from  the 
military  barracks,  mining  camp,  fo  c  sle,  and 
the  Berkeley  campus.” 

Choice  3:1014  Ja  67  190w 

Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott  , 

Library  J  91:1442  Mr  15  66  190w 


CURTIS,  L.  P.  Chichester  towers.  114p  il  $5 
Yale  univ.  press 

942.07  Great  Britain— Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment— 1714-1837  66-21514 

‘‘A  case  history  from  the  Duke  Newcas¬ 
tle’s  electoral  affairs  in  Sussex  has  been  taken 
in  personal  detail  to  provide  a  self-contained 
narrative.  Its  central  figure  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ball  who,  like  so  many  o.ther  olerg^en  of 
that  time,  combined  ecclesiastical  office  with 
the  duties  of  an  election  agent.  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara  .on™. 

Best  Sell  26:50  My  1  66  480w 
‘‘[The  heroine]  rarely  makes  an  appearance 
without  reams  of  purple  prose.  POunding  horne 
her  good  looks  and  brutalization,  and  rare  w 
the  coupling  not  illuminated  by  roman  canoes. 
The  best  parts  of  the  book  have  to  do  with 
Jim  fighting  forest  fires  for  $4. 50.  an  hour. 
Here  at  leAst  there  is  enough  convincing  de¬ 
tail  and  natural  excltenient  to  modulate  the 
obvious  message  of  trial  and  purification  by 
fire.  Unfortunately,  this  too  is  marred  hy  an 
excess  of  creative-writing-seminar  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  high-pitched  paeans  to  the  wild¬ 
erness  and  O  y/e  ” 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  3  66  300w 

‘‘This  could  be  a  love  story-depending  .on 
the  definition,  of  the  word  .  love.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  envision  a  man  with  the  sensitivity  of 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Mullett  oon™- 

Am  Hist  R  72:586  Ja  67  320w 

Choice  4:210  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘[An]  enchanting  and  masterly  little  ,hook. 
Basing  himself  firmly  In  [L.B.] 
sights  [The  Structure  of  Politics  at  toe  Acces 
sion  of  George  III,  ,BHD  1929],  Mr.  .Curtis  has 
borrowed  from  Trollope  not  only  In® -dl® 
also  an  eye  for  character,  a  sense 
and  a  good-humoured  realisni  that  is  not  ea.si^ 
imposed  upon.  ...  The  importance  of  the 
Chapter  at  Chichester  in  controlling  the  elec¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  two  members  for  the 
borough  but  for  the  county  of  Sussex  as  well 
is  toe  hinge  on  which  all  turns.  .  .  .  In  rel^ng 
[this!  to  the  operation  of  a  national  political 
system  [Curtis]  provides  a  working  model  of 
eighteenth-century  poiiti®®.  “-pho 

longer  and  more  heavy-handed  studie^  The 
book  is  notable  for  the  sympathetic  and  con¬ 
vincing  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  •  p.- 
and  [for]  the  vignettes  of  the  canons  of  Ciji' 
chester  .  .  .  The  handsome  production  of  the 
Yale  University  Press  does  justice  to  toe  ele- 
e-ancp  of  Mr  Curtis’s  scholarship, 
gaiice  220:1257  S  24  ’66  440w 

“'rhe  involved  story  which  led  Ball  actually 
to  decline  (in  a  letter  which  is  a  Pattern  of 
its  kind)  the  offer  of  the  deanery  of  Chitoester 
is  told  with  care  and  scholarship.  .  •  Unfor- 
tunately  the  mode  chosen  demands  also  nar- 
rative  power,  and  here  toe  author  is  not  fimt® 
so  strong.  The  stylist  tries  .nard,  but  i® 
crowded  out  by  the  student.  While  some  char¬ 
acters,  notably  the  hearty,  dovroright,  hunUn^ 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  admirable  Canon 
Clarke,  succeed  in  registering,  the  mam.  bow 
behave  like  entries  in  a  biographical  indein 
There  are  hints,  too,  that  the  incid^ts  and 
characters  concerned  are  not  quite  substarumi 
enough  for  a  work  of  this  length.  .  ...  'The 
seamy  side  of  cathedral  life  deserved  this  little 

Btudy.  ^  22  '66  480w 

‘‘Here  is  Barchester  a  centurj-  before  Trol- 
lop6,  with  the  i)uke  of  Newcastle  as  a  remoter, 
but  more  effective  Mrs.  Proudie.  .  .  .  The  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  comedy  progress  elegantly  along 
the  old-r6gime  corridors  of  power,  with  .only 
an  occasional  lapse  into  a  brawl  on  the  cricket 
field.  Wide  margins  and  a  handsome  format 
cannot  quite  conceal,  however,  that  the  lUb 
pages  make  up  a  rather  slim  production.  And 
some  will  feel  that  historical  comedy  demands 
something  more  mannered  than  Curtis’s  some¬ 
what  pedestrian  style.”  .  j.  .en 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxiv  winter  67  160w 


D 


DABNEY,  ROSS  H.  Love  and  proiierty  in  toe 
novels  of  Dickens.  176p  $4.75  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

823  Dickens.  Charles.  Marriage  67-12072 
The  author  attempts  to  show  "how  Dickens’s 
preoccupation  wuth  the  consequences  of  mer- 
cenai-y  marriage,  and  with  the  hopes  attached 
to  unearned  wealth,  becomes ....  releyam  to 
the  themes  and  structures  of  his  novels.  Mr  Dab¬ 
ney  relates  this  preoccupation  to  Dickens  s  .  .  . 
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DABNEY,  R.  H. — Continued 

hatred  of  authority,  especially  of  the  authority 
of  parents  over  their  children  s  lives.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“Not  ‘just  another’  critical  work  on  Dickens. 
Rather,  one  feels  that  with  it  the.  whole  center 
of  gravity  of  Dickens  scholarship  is  shifted 
significantly.  .  .  .  Dabney’s  real  achievement  is 
to  recall  us  from  symbol  readmg  and  remind 
us  that  plot  and  character  were  Dickens  pri¬ 
mary  interests.  .  .  .  He  offers  new  readings  of 
the  major  characters  and  traces  the  growth  of 
certain  character  types  in  successive  novels.  In 
short,  this  is  an  original  book  that  provides  .re¬ 
warding  insights  into  Dickens’  art,  and  with¬ 
out  the  turgid  scholarese  that  has  afflicted  so 
much  writing  about  Dickens.  Scholars,  graduate 
students,  and  undergraduates  will  find  this 
book  stimulating.” 

Choice  4:820  O  ’67  160w 


“Mr  Dabney’s  study  ...  is  comprehensive 
and  Interesting.  In  chronological  sequence  he 
examines  the  marriages  made  or  projected  by 
characters  in  the  novels,  reaching  the  impec¬ 
cable  conclusion  that  Dickens  disapprobated 
marriages  made  deliberately  for  social  or  fi¬ 
nancial  betterment,  approved  those  marriages 
made  from  affection  and  generosity  and  with¬ 
out  thought  for  money.  .  .  .  But  in  two 

Important  respects  the  book  seems  curiously 
isolated  and  unreferenced.  First,  the  strong  im¬ 
pression  left  with  the  reader  Is  that  its  proper 
place  was  as  part  of  a  larger  study  of  marriage 
and  property  in  the  English  novelists.  ..  .  . 
where,  we  need  to  know,  is  Dickens’s  attitude 
on  the  subject  individual  or  peculiar?  .  .  .  The 
other  point  of  reference  we  need  (though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  unfair  to  expect  Mr  Dabney  to 
provide  this  on  his  own)  is  with  regard  to 
marriage  in  general.  What  ought  our  attitude 
to  be?  Are  aU  generous  love-marriages  to  be 
approbated?”  .  „ 

Economist  223:xll  Ap  16  67  460w 


“Mr.  Dabney  is  too  brief  in  his  references  to 
the  hoary  conventions  of  plot  and  character 
that  lie  behind  so  many  of  Dickens’s  love- 
situations.  .  .  .  But  he  has  many  intelligent 
observations  on  the  function  of  this  theme  in 
the  novels.  .  .  .  There  is  a  particularly  search¬ 
ing  discussion,  on  the  way,  of  David  Copper- 
field’s  marriage  with  Dora,  about  which  Mr. 
Dabney  well  remarks  that  David  repeats — un¬ 
noticed  by  himself  or.  apparently  by  his  creator 
— the  marital  brutality  of  Mr.  Murdstone  to¬ 
wards  Clara  Copperfield.  Here  some  reference 
to  Dickens’s  own  love-life  might  have  helped, 
but  Mr.  Dabney  eschews  biographical  aids.” 

TLS  plO  Ja  4  ’68  460w 


...  A  selection  of  Dahlberg’s  letters  .  .  . 
comprises  Section  IV.”  (Publisher  s  note) 

‘“This  is  the  year  of  the  Dahlberg  Revival.’ 

.  .  .  This  collection  of  the  best  of .  Dahlberg 
significantly  concentrates  on  the  writing  ot  tne 
last  decade.  ...  A  good  sampler  for  every 
library, 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddock.s  .,0,0^7 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ap  13  67 
300w 

“It  has  become  almost  obligatory  to  praise 
Dahlberg’s  style.  Even  Paul  Carroll,  who  In¬ 
troduces  (this  book],  begins  by  telling  us,  .  .  . 
‘At  its  best,  the  Dahlberg  style  is  monumental 
and  astonishing.’  And  he  leaves  it  at  that, 
mercifully  neglecting  to  teU  us  just  what  it  is 
like  at  its  worst.  But-  that  we  can.  learn  for 
ourselves  simply  by  opening  up  this  beauti¬ 
fully-done  anthology  and  reading  at  random. 

.  .  .  Dahlberg  has  an  abominable  style.  .  .  . 
Vapors,  circumlocution,  and  highfalutin  Hn- 
guage^ — these  are  the  rule  in  everything  he 
writes.  At  times,  the  effect  can  be  almost  lu¬ 
dicrous.  .  .  .  [What  makes  it  worth  reading 
is  a]  quality  of  furious  rebellion  that 
is  becoming  altogether  too  rare  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  literature.  .  .  .  We  aU  know  that 

dread,  paralyzing  dullness  so  .  common  m 
writing  today:  there  is  less  of  it  in  Dahlberg  s 
work — with  ail  its  comic  eccentricities — than 
in  the  work  of  any  other  writer  working  to¬ 
day:  that,  perhaps  is  what  makes  it  seem 
dated;  that  is  certainly  why  it  should  be  read. 

Bruce  80;6i  Mr  31  ’@7  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Kay  Boyle 

Nation  204:693  My  29  ‘67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Kerrigan 

Nat  R  19:1027  S  19  ’67  400w 

Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Adams 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:35  Ag  24  67  800w 

“The  finest  parts  of  [this  reader]  are  extracts 
from  the  autobiographical  ‘Because  I  Was 
Flesh.’  Here  the  raw  experience  of  Botoom 
Dogs’  is  transformed  into  literature.  .  .  .  For¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Carroll  has  included  the  touch¬ 
ingly  humorous  section  of  this  book  that  deals 
with  the  courtship  of  his  mother  by  Tobias 
Emeritch,  surely  one  of  the  gloomiest  figures 
in  American  literature.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  them  .  .  .  reproduces  fundamental  strains 
in  Dahlberg’s  own  character.  His  imaginative 
genius  consists  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
brings  these  characteristics  to  life.”  Frank  Mc- 

Shane  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  6  '67  850w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

MAw.QwRpk-  .Ta  23  67  760w 


DA  COSTA,  FELIX.  See  Costa.  F.  da 


DAHL,  ROBERT  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions 
in  Western  democracies.  458p  il  810  Tale 
univ.  press 

329  Political  parties.  Politics,  Practical 

65-22315 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
otlier  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Harry  Eckstein 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:168  Mr  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Karl  Loewenstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:211  Mr  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Verba 

World  Pol  20:111  O  ’67  4200w 


DAHLBERG,  EDWARD.  The  Edward  Dahlberg 
reader;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Paul  Car- 
roll.  330p  $6.60  New  dii’ections 
818  67-12371 

“An  anthology  of  excerpts  from  six  earlier 
books.  .  .  .  As  Mr.  Carroll  points  out  in  his 
introduction,  Dahlberg’s  .  .  .  work  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  three  major  themes:  ‘his 
dialogue  with  the  body’;  .  .  .  his  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  other  writers  (and  through  them  the 
whole  course  of  Western  culture) ;  and  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  modem  world.  Section  I  of 
this  Reader  presents  the  first  theme  with  .  .  . 
chapters  from  Because  I  Was  Elesh  [BRD  1964] 
and  from  the  Sorrows  of  Pria^us  [BRD  1958]. 
.  .  .  Section  II  concerns  .  .  .  Whitman,  Melville, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  calendar  of 
literary  saints  and  deities  of  Dahlberg’s  own 
maning.  The  third  theme — rejection  of  our  so- 
called  ^civilization’ — ^predominates  in  Section  III. 


DAHLBERG,  EDWARD.  Epitaphs  of  our  times; 
the  letters  of  Edward  Dahlberg.  308p  $6.95 
Braziller 

B  or  92  66-26400 

Here  are  “some  of  the  letters  Edward  Dahl¬ 
berg  has  written  to  some  fifteen  men_  and 
women  [including  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Herbert  Read  and  Lewis  Mumford].”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Index. 


“The  letters  .  .  .  are  eloquent  in  their  pro¬ 
test — against  the  world,  against  society,  against 
the  practice  of  literature.  They  are,  like  their 
author,  strident  and  unreasonable.  But  they 
constitute  one  of  the  significant  cultural  docu¬ 
ments  of  our  time.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219;126  F  ’67  fOOw 
“One  must  admire  [Dahlberg’s]  desperation 
to  publish  these  letters  which  far  from  adding 
to  his  name,  can  only  muddy  it.  Writers  who 
use  the  mails  for  posterity  almost  always  come 
a  cropper.  Great  letters  are  written  to  the 
recipient,  not  to  the  world.  All  the  same,  this 
collection  of  letters  adds  another  document  to 
the  long  Napoleonic  retreat  of  the  artist;  it  is 
one  more  testimonial  of  defeat,  one  more  howl 
of  rage  and  pain.  How  much  of  it  is  drama¬ 
turgy  and  stage-lighting  is  hard  to  teU.  Dahl- 
berg's  thoughts  and  sayings  are  always  clothed 
in  Palladian  or  Tudor  millinery  (when  he  is 
not  reciting  Ecclesiastes).  One  is  never  sure 
how  seriously  to  take  him,  especially  as  he  is 
totally  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor.”  J^rl 
Shapiro 

Book  Week  p4  F  6  ’67  2150w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  13 

’67  30Uw 

Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cook 

Commonweal  86;61  Mr  31  ’67  600w 
Harper  234:140  Mr  ’67  180w 
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“These  provocative  letters  contain  Innumer¬ 
able  perceptive  observations  about  American 
literature  and  culture.  .  .  .  The  introductory- 
letter  by  Dahlberg  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book.  For  libraries  desiring  quality  books.” 
D.  B.  Schneider 

Library  J  92:580  F  1  ’67  l40'w 
Revie-wed  by  Kay  Boyle 

Nation  204:693  My  29  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Kerrigan 

Nat  R  19:1027  S  19  ’67  460w 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Adams 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:35  Ag  24  '67  800w 


“[This  edition]  is  sure  to  attract  many  read¬ 
ers,  as  much  for  its  immediate  revelation  of 
Dahlbergs  powerful  character  as  for  the  in¬ 
tense  prose  in  which  the  letters  are  written. 
I  know  of  no  American  collection  that  deals 
more  directly  with  writing  and  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  issues  of  literature.  As  passionate  as 
Keats’s  letters,  Dahlberg’s  have  the  massive 
variety  and  control  of  Flaubert’s.  .  .  .  These 
letters  not  only  chronicle  the  past  30  years, 
they  are  also  a  series  of  essays  on  contem¬ 
porary  life  and  literature.”  Frank  MacShane 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  6  ’67  850w 


DAHLBERG,  JANE  S.  The  New  York  bureau 
of  municipal  research;  pioneer  in  government 
administration:  with  a  foreword  by  Luther 
Gulick.  258p  $6  N.Y.  univ.  press 

353.9747  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New 
York  66-22223 

This  is  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  Bureau  “in 
the  development  of  the  field  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  United  States.  ...  lit  is]  limited 
to  the  early  years  of  the  Bureau’s  existence, 
from  1906  to  1921,  when  lit]  became  part  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Administration  (now 
called  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration). 
The  Bureau’s  more  important  contributions  are 
Included  here,  although  many  of  its  .  .  .  activi¬ 
ties  are  necessarily  omitted.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“This  is  a  narrowly  conceived,  unimaginative 
study  of  a  very  important  institution,  ,  .  .  the 
bureau  Lthat]  led  the  drive  for  the  creation  of 
what  we  now  know  as  modem  American  bu¬ 
reaucratic  government.  ...  No  suggestion  of  the 
tensions  inherent  in  attempting  to  impose  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  budgeting  and  management  on 
such  diverse  institutions  as  a  city  hospital,  a 
waterworks,  a  school  department,  and  welfare 
board  ruffles  the  narrative.  The  book  is  written 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  American  cities, 
and  as  if  nothing  had  been  learned  about  them, 
since  1921.  In  short,  all  that  is  worth  while  in 
the  subject — ^what  excited  the  bureau’s  pioneers 
fifty  years  ago  and  what  makes  the  subject 
still  important  today — has  been  ignored,  sup¬ 
pressed,  or  missed.”  S.  B.  Warner 
^  Am  Hist  R  72:1512  J1  ’67  330w 

"Dahlberg’s  study  is  the  first  published  ac¬ 
count  of  the  birth  and  early  .  .  .  experiences 
and  accomplishments  of  this  institution  and  of 
some  of  the  personalities  associated  with  it. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Bureau  .  .  .  and 
for  those  with  a  special  Interest  either  in  the 
period  itself  or  in  the  history  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  administration,  the  book  should 
prove  useful.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some 
major  shortcomings  in  this  study.  For  one 
thing,  the  Bureau  emerges  as  an  apolitical 
institution,  and  this  is  misleading.  Second,  (he 
author’s  efforts  to  correct  Impressions  about  the 
reformers  are  not  overly  convincing.  .  .  To 

some  extent  the  book  corrects  superficial  im¬ 
pressions,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  results  are 
dlsappolnUngr 

"This  is  a  perceptive  study.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
well-researched  and  written  In  a  clear,  lucid 
style,  but  its  usefulness  is  Impaired  by  the 
absence  of  an  index.”  W.  W.  Belcher 
J  Am  Hist  54:180  Je  ’67  230w 


DAHMUS,  JOSEPH.  Seven  medieval  kings. 
332p  $5.95  Doubleday 

920  Kings  and  rulers  67-11188 

“A  professor  of  medieval  history  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  has  [written]  a 
survey  of  the  nature  and  use  of  royal  power 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  terms  of  the  reigns 
of  seven  kings  who  lived  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.”  (Sat  R)  Contents:  Jus¬ 
tinian;  Harun  al -Rashid:  Charlemagne;  Henry 
n;  Frederick  11;  Louis  IX;  Louis  XI. 


“[This  book]  falls  between  two  stools;  it  is 
written  with  one  eye  on  the  popular  audience 
and  one  on  the  professional.  A  book  with  but 


one  jejune  map,  no  illustrations  (once  the  dust 
jacket  is  removed),  a  paucity  of  dates  around 
which  the  reader  may  organize  the  tale,  no 
explanation  of  who  the  quoted  primary  authors 
are,  and  without  prologue,  epilogue,  or  apologia 
is  apt  to  be  rather  bald  for  a  popular  market. 
•  a  book  with  no  bibliographical  or 

critical  apparatus,  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
break  new  ground  and  which  does  not  attempt 
to  generalize  about  the  problems  of  medieval 
political  leadership,  can  serve  little  scholarly 
purpose.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  book  is 
without  merit,  .  .  .  Though  the  book  ex¬ 
presses  many  judicious  opinions  and  offers 
pleasant  casual  reading  for  the  historian,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  for  what  audience  and  at 
what  level  it  was  intended.”  Joel  Rosenthal 
Am  Hist  R  73:114  O  ’67  460w 
Choice  4:886  O  ’67  130w 

‘‘Although  [this]  book  is  very  well  written. 
It  lacks  an  over-all  unity  and  contains  no  con¬ 
clusion,  which  In  light  of  Professor  Dahmus’s 
knowledge  of  these  rulers  and  others  could  have 
been  informative.  Which  segment  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  would  be  interested  in  Seven  Medieval 
Kings  IS  hard  to  pinpoint,  for  the  work  is  for 
nehher  the  specialist  nor  the  general  reader; 

universities  should  have 

it.”  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  92:1164  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“Mr.  Dahmus  has  quoted  copiously  from 
contemporary  chroniclers,  has  told  many  good 
stories,  and  has  crowded  his  pages  with  masses 
of  interesting  information.  He  is  particularly 
good  at  explaining  complicated  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  religious  matters  briefly.  So 
Seven  Medieval  Kings  must  be  considered  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  capable  work.  But  it  is 
not  a  ‘popular’  history,  and  readers  who  might 
mistake  it  for  one  will  find  It  heavy  going.  This 
is  chiefly  caused  by  an  oscillation  in  Mr. 
Dahtnus  s  method  of  writing.  At  his  best  he 
IS  bright,  Hvely,  and  full  of  surprises.  At  his 
worst  he  sinks  into  laborious,  textbook  exposi¬ 
tion.”  Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  50:39  My  13  ’67  500w 


DALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT.  The  cross 
timbers;  memories  of  a  North  Texas  boyhood: 
il.  by  John  Biggers.  186p  $4.75  Univ.  of  Tex 
press 

917.64  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Texas 
^  65-27540 

'rhese  personal  reminiscences  of  a  South¬ 
western  historian  detail  .  .  .  memories  of  a  boy¬ 
hood  in  Texas  about  1890.  The  author  [con- 
siders]  .  .,  .  those  items  which  reveal  a  pattern 
of  hying  in  rural  America:  homesteading,  food, 
reading,  %rm  labor,  hunting  and  fishing  and 
games.  (Library  J)  Index. 

“A  host  of  Dale’s  colleagues  will  relive  much 
of  their  own  childhoods  on  reading  this  book. 
This  IS  a  documentary  rather  than  the  usual 
egocentric  autobiography.  It  was  written  in 
humble  vein,  and  the  author  did  not  undertake 
to  prove  his  greatness  because  his  hands  had 
known  the  feel  of  the  cotton  boll,  and  his  back 
me  tug  of  the  wearying  cotton  sack.”  T.  D 
Clark 

J  Am  Hist  54:172  Je  ’67  700w 
“[This]  Is  an  intimate  rendition  of  a  boyhood 
m  a  world  probably  gone  forever.  Recommended 
for  all  collections  of  Americana  and  for  brows¬ 
ing  rooms.  [The  splendid  black-and-white  illus¬ 
trations  .  .  add  greatly  to  the  Interest  and 
beauty  of  this  book,  m.c.l.”  L.  M.  Bradshaw 
Library  J  91:4105  S  15  ’66  130w 


DALEY,  ROBERT.  The  whole  trum.  409p  $6.95 
New  Am.  lib. 

67-14222 

‘‘Paul  :^ttlbon,  distinguished  journalist  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  recipient,  is  the  middle-aged 
chief  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of  an  American 
newspaper.  Assigned  to  cover  ‘culture’  stories 
comes  Walter  Ard,  young  idealist  and  fiedgllng 
reporter.  Personal  and  professional  crises  In 
the  lives  of  both  men  are  unfolded  in  counter¬ 
point  against  a  background  of  International 
news  reporting.”  (Library  J) 


"This  novel  conveys  a  superb  sense  of  the 
newspaper  world,  the  world  of  foreign  news- 
bureaus.  and  of  overseas  correspondents. 

There  is  much  of  value:  .  .  .  the  sense  'of 
what  it  means  in  human  terms  to  produce  a 
paper  of  book  length  every  day;  the  sense  of 
tragedy  that  comes  to  a  young  man  in  his  late 
forties  who  senses  mat  he  is  over  me  hill:  me 
compromises  with  truth  and  principle  that 
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DALEY,  ROBERT — Continued 
must  be  made  to  produce  the  daily  require¬ 
ment  of  news  copy.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
a  plethora  of  too  explicit  sexual  scenes  which 
add  little  to  the  worth  of  the  story  and  still 
less  to  the  characterization.  These  reservations 
aside,  the  book  Is  a  fascinating  study,  of  the 
men  who  are  on  the  scene,  who  give  the 
world  its  only  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.”  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:23  Ap  16  ’67  550w 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Auchincloss 
Book  Week  p4  My  7  ’67  B50w 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Mapp 

Library  J  92:1176  Mr  16  ’67  150w 

‘‘Granted  that  some  newsmen  have  to  fight 
for  breaks,  pretend  sometimes  to  knowledge 
they  don't  possess,  once  in  a  while  fake  a 
story,  occasionally  drink  and  sleep  around — 
so  do  men  in  other  callings.  But  .  .  .  even 
Mr.  Daley’s  ‘good’  newsman  is  shown  trying 
to  get  out  of  covering  an  important  story:  his 
‘bad’  newsman  remarks  that  it  is  ‘hard  luck’ 
for  a  correspondent  when  a  war  breaks  out  in 
his  territory.  These  aren’t  newsmen;  they 
aren’t  even  human — ^who,  after  all,  doesn’t 
long  for  a  ringside  seat  to  see  history  in  the 
making?  .  .  .  Once  a  foreign  correspondent, 
[the  author]  pictures  vividly  some  copy-desk 
routines,  knows  Paris  well,  paints  colorful 
views  of  Russia,  Tunis,  the  French  country¬ 
side.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  these  interludes 

aren’t  nearly  enough  to  fill  the  credibility 
gap.”  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  16  ’67  700w 

Newsweek  69:108  Ap  17  ’67  650w 


DALTON,  JACK  P.,  ed.  Twelve  and  a  tilly;  es¬ 
says  on  the  occasion  of  the  26th  anniversary 
of  Finnegans  wake:  ed.  by  Jack  P.  Dalton 
and  Clive  Hart.  i42p  $5.60  Northwestern 
univ.  press 

823  Joyce,  James  65-27700 

The  contributors  are  Frank  Budgen,  Padraic 
Colum.  Frederick  J.  Hoffman,  Vivian  Mercier, 
Fritz  Senn,  Robert  F.  Gleckner,  James  S.  Ath¬ 
erton,  J.  Mitchell  Morse,  Nathan  Halper,  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Kaln.  A.  Walton  Litz,  David  Hayman, 
and  Jack  P.  Dalton.  .  .  .  ‘‘The  essays  were  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  this  volume  and  all  appear 
here  for  the  first  time.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  3:901  D  ’66  120w 

‘‘[These  essays]  will  do  a  lot  of  good  in 
showing  how  the  years  of  aridity  and  charla¬ 
tanry  in  the  study  of  Joyce  have  worn  away, 
so  that  now  at  last  we  can  expect  sane  and 
balanced  criticism.  There  is  a  good  humour 
about  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  a  real  wit  and 
ingenuity  in  Nathan  Halper’s  essay  ‘The  Date 
of  Earwicker’s  Dream,’  which  may  yet  woo  back 
to  Joyce  some  who  in  the  past  have  been  put 
off  by  the  rumblings  of  his  more  solemn  Ameri- 
ican  followers.” 

Economist  218:715  F  19  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Rudd  Fleming 

Mod  Lang  J  51:114  F  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

New  Statesman  71:428  Mr  25  ’66  200w 

“Some  of  the  essays  in  this  collection  are 
valuable  In  their  own  way — in  particular,  James 
S.  Atherton’s  brief  review  of  ‘Sport  and  Games 
in  Finnegans  Wake’.  David  Hayman’s  thought¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  way  Joyce  used  materials 
from  his  notebooks  and  early  drafts  in  the  les¬ 
sons  chapter,  and  Jack  P.  Dalton’s  salutary  and 
well-illustrated  demonstration  of  the  corrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  text.  .  .  .  But  several  of  the  other 
pieces  are  chatty  or  pretentious,  and  in  general 
unworthy  of  their  company  or  the  occasion. 
Perhaps  the  very  inequalities  of  the  volume  are 
representative  of  the  present  state  of  Joyce 
studies,  though  they  are  not  Indicative  of  any 
great  critical  progress  in  the  thirty-seven  years 
since  the  appearance  of  Our  Exagmination  [by 
Samuel  Beckett  and  others].” 

TLS  0388  My  6  '66  340w 


Sergeant  Donkey,  realizing  that  the  boy  and 
the  donkey  will  accomplish  great  feats  to¬ 
gether.  They  prove  it  when  they  endanger 
their  lives  to  save  Sergeant  Missouri.  .  .  . 
Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 
America  115:553  N  5 


‘66  80w 


“Wesley  Dennis’  illustrations  and  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  story  will  be  wonderful  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  grades.” 

Best  Sell  26:294  N  1  ’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  plO  Ap  30  ’67  150w 
“Present-day  children  do  not  have  the  back¬ 
ground  necessary  to  place  this  story  in  its 
historic  context,  and  it  will,  therefore,  have 
none  of  the  meaning  it  has  for  adults  who  ex¬ 
perienced  World  War  II.  The  illustrations  are 
not  typical  of  this  artist  at  his  best.”  M.  A. 
Wentroth 

Library  J  92:333  Ja  15  ’67  120w 
“For  one  moment,  the  book  rouses  Itself 
from  mediocrity.  The  hungry  boy,  Chico,  is 
thoughtlessly  handed  a  chocolate  bar  by  the 
American  to  feed  to  a  U.S.  Ajmy  donkey.  As 
Chico’s  pride  wars  with  his  desire,  the  choco¬ 
late  effectively  represents  the  enormous  gap 
between  the  Haves  and  Have-nots.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  instant  of  sensitivity  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  in  a  book  tliat  reads  more  like  a  rough 
draft  than  a  published  novel.”  Ellen  Goodman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  6  ’66  150w 


DANA,  RICHARD  HENRY.  To  Cuba  and  back, 
by  Richard  Henry  Dana.  Jr;  ed.  and  with  an 
Introd.  by  C.  Harvey  Gardiner.  138d  $6.85 
Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
917.291  Cuba — Description  and  travel 

65-16538 

A  travelogue  of  his  trio  in  1859  to  Cuba  by 
the  author  of  Two  Tears  Before  the  Mast.  “The 
present  text  is  based  upon  the  eleventh  edition, 
which  was  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  ...  in  1887.”  (Introd) 


“Latin  American  scholars  and  students  alike 
will  welcome  the  reappearance  of  Dana’s  .  .  . 
perceptive  and  timeless  analysis  of  mid-19th 
century  Cuba.  .  .  .  [Gardiner]  presents  a  lucid 
and  colorful  portrait  of  the  author  and  Cuba 
In  the  introduction.  This  travelogue  reveals 
many  socio-economic  and  political  problems 
still  evident  in  contemporary  Cuba.  .  .  .  [It] 
thus  remains  a  timeless  assessment  of  Cuban 
life,  useful  as  supplementary  reading  for  Cuban 
and/or  Caribbean  history  courses.” 

Choice  3:949  D  ’66  130w 

“Now  a  historical  curiosity,  [this]  is  of  In¬ 
terest  primarily  to  students  of  Dana  and  of 
Cuban  history  and  to  devotees  of  older  travel 
books.  Long  out  of  print  it  has  needed  a  new, 
and  preferably  scholarly,  edition.  This  publica¬ 
tion  meets  the  need  only  halfwav.  Its  biblio¬ 
graphical  and  biographical  Introductions  and 
the  supervision  of  its  reprinting  have  been 
done  by  an  authority  In  his  field.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gardiner  has  tampered  with  the  text 
emitting  some  pages,  modernizing  certain 
English  spellings,  consolidating  .shorter  para¬ 
graphs)  and  in  so  doing  has  eliminated  the 
audience  for  which  this  work  and  indeed  the 
entire  series  seem  most  suited — the  serious 
student  and  scholar.  In  Its  mutilated  and  mod¬ 
ernized  form  this  perceptive,  entertaining,  and 
compelling  19th-centurv  view  of  Cuba  will  ap¬ 
peal  prTO^ily  to  the  layman.  For  large  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  91:3718  Ag  ’66  190w 


DANFORTH  FOUNDATION,  ST  LOUIS,  MIS¬ 
SOURI.  COMMISSION  ON  CHURCH  COL¬ 
LEGES. AND  UNIVERSITIES.  Church-.spon- 
sored  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
See  Pattillo.  M.  M. 


DALY,  MAUREEN.  The  small  war  of  Sergeant 
Donkey;  il.  by  Wesley  Dennis.  85p  $3.50  Dodd 

Asses  and  mules — Stories  66-20450 

“Chico,  a  young  Italian  boy.  Is  the  sole 
provider  for  his  family  since  his  parents  died. 
Sergeant  Missouri  befriends  him  and  gives  him 


DANG,  NGHIEM-.  See  Nghlem  Dang 


DANIEL,  HAWTHORNE.  A  different  kind  of 
war:  .the  little-known  story  of  the  combined 
guerrilla  forces  created  in  China  by  the  U.S 
Navy  and  the  Chinese  during  World  War  II. 
See  Miles,  M.  B. 
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DANIEL,  NORMAN.  Islam,  Europe  and  empire. 
(Edinburgh.  Univ.  Publications;  lang.  and 
lit)  619p  il  Pi  $15  Aldine  pub. 


301.29176  Europe — Relations  (general)  with 
Islamic  countries.  Islamic  countries — Reia- 
tions  (generai)  with  Europe.  Christianity 
and  other  reiigions  .  [65-22498] 

In  a  book  cailed  Islam  and  the  West  which 
first  appeared  in  1960,  the  author  discussed 
“why  medieval  Europe  was  so  blind  to  the  debt 
that  it  owed  to  Islamic  scholarship,  and  ab¬ 
horred  the  Saracen  for,  among  other  distaste- 
fui  qualities,  his  violence,  lasciviousness  and 
deceit.  His  new  book  sets  out  to  show  how  far 
this  image  altered  after  1800  as  the  result  of 
better  communications,  and  the  export  from 
Britain  and  France  of  revolutionary  ideas,  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  and  the  patronizing  condescension 
of  nineteenth-century  imperialism.”  (TEC)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  work  of  uneven  quality  and 
interest.  One  wishes  that  the  author  had  been 
more  selective  and  that  he  had  pruned  quota¬ 
tions  and  weeded  out  repetitions.  He  appears 
uncomfortable  in  dealing  with  Turkey,  India, 
and  other  Asian  countries,  where  his  accounts 
tend  to  be  perfunctory  or  to  bog  down  in  the 
minutiae  of  diplomatic  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  thoroughly  at  home  in  writing 
about  Africa.  His  chapters  on  the  French  and 
Anglican  ‘civilizing  missions’  there  and  on  the 
differences  of  Western  opinion  about  early 
manifestations  of  African  nationalism  are  the 
best  in  the  book.  In  particular,  his  dissection 
of  the  legends  about  the  Mahdi  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  is  most  instructive  and  an  excellent  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  author’s  thesis  that  ‘new  images 
came  to  be  reflected  in  the  old  distorting 
mirror.’  ”  J.  B.  Christopher 

Am  Hist  R  73:94  O  ’67  370w 


“[The  author]  has  produced  a  learned  and 
gracefully  written  book,  debunking  imperialism 
with  a  mass  of  highly  interesting  material, 
much  of  which  is  out  of  the  reach  even  of  the 
learned.”  S.  D.  GolteSn 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:263  S  ’67  600w 


“Both  [this  volume  and  its  complementing 
predecessor]  belong  in  every  college  library. 
They  are  uniform  in  erudition  and  outstanding 
readability,  contain  magnificent  bibliographies 
and  indices,  and  represent  in  couple  a  uniquely 
excellent  analysis  of  Christian-Islamic  rela¬ 
tions  from  their  beginnings  almost  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  This  volume  contains  more  Incidental  in¬ 
formation  and  lengthy  quotation  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Its  point  (apart  from  chronological 
completion)  is  also  less  clear.  However,  that 
seems  to  indicate  something  important  in  it¬ 
self:  that  while  the  distorted  image  of  Islam 
was  dominant  in  medieval  and  Renaissance 
times,  since  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Egypt  the 
distortions  have  been  more  mutual  and  like¬ 
wise  the  responsibility  for  them.” 

Choice  4:1150  D  ’67  120w 


“[Daniel]  is  scrupulously  impartial.  .  .  .  Tet 
this  degree  of  detachment  .  .  .  leaves  the  text 
denuded  not  only  of  enthusiasm  but  also  of 
signposts,  so  that  a  reader  can  never  be  sure 
whether  he  is  on  the  main  road.  .  .  .  Interesting 
topics  and  discussions  abound,  but  are  pursued 
sometimes  in  a  purely  local  context,  sometimes 
helter-skelter  across  the  map.  .  .  .  Another 
cause  of  misunderstanding  is  comment  that  is 
sometimes  too  cryptic  to  be  readily  understood. 
The  canvas  as  a  whole  is  rather  like  Tin¬ 
toretto’s  Paradise,  so  crowded  with  human 
foible  as  to  leave  in  the  memory  only  a  general 
impression  of  whirling  variety.  Perhaps  thi.s  is 
what  the  author  meant  to  convew  but  it  renders 
his  book  somewhat  confusing.  Where  students 
will  value  it  is  as  a  repertory  of  novel  thoughts 
and  unfamiliar  quotations.’’ 

TLS  p217  Mr  16  ’67  950w 


DANIEL,  RALPH  T.  The  anthem  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  before  1800.  282p  $8.95  Northwestern 

univ.  press 

783  4  Church  music — History  and  criticism. 

Music,  American.  Composers  65-24626 

The  author  describes  the  English  “predeces¬ 
sors  [who]  served  as  models  for  the  native 
composers  of  New  England  [and  describes] 
how  the  new  tradition  evolved  and  grew.  .  .  . 
Information  is  included  about  the  lives,  an¬ 
thems,  and  musical  styles  of  composers  such  as 
William  Billings,  Daniel  Read,  and  Samuel 
Holyoke.  A  musical  supplement  contains  rep¬ 
resentative  anthems  of  [some!  of  the  com¬ 
posers  discussed.  .  .  .  [The  author  isl  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  Music  at  India,na  Uni¬ 
versity  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  is  the  first 
of  a  projected  series  of  books  on  American 
Music  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Pi  Kappa 


Lambda.  Appendix  I:  Anthems  by  non- Ameri¬ 
can  composers  published  in  New  England  before 
18(10.  Appendix  H:  Anthems  by  native  com¬ 
posers  published  in  New  England  before  1800. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Scholars  who  specialize  in  the  musical  life  of 
Colonial  America,  as  well  as  those  who  are  de¬ 
voted  to  18th-century  Americana,  should  greet 
Daniel’s  book  with  considerable  pleasure,  it 
represents  the  initial  step  in  a  publishing  ven¬ 
ture  which  promises  to  be  of  substantial  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  book  merits  praise  for  shedding 
intense  light  on  one  specific  phase  of  sacred 
composition  practiced  in  18th-century  New  Eng¬ 
land.  .  .  .  The  appendices,  detailed  bibliographi¬ 
cal  material,  and  musical  examples  within  the 
body  of  the  text  are  aU  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  4:46  Mr  ’67  240w 
“Daniel’s  findings  contribute  much  to  our 
understanding  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
most  creative  phases  of  American  music.  .  .  . 
They  also  explain  in  part  why  our  first  com¬ 
posers,  however  gifted,  failed  to  match  the 
glories  of  established  masters.  .  .  .  The  reader 
may  easily  check  this  conclusion  by  referring 
to  Daniel’s  bio-bibliographical  sketches  of  some 
thirty-two  composers  (fourteen  Englishmen  and 
eighteen  Americans),  which  contain  thoughtful 
analyses  of  their  respective  works,  generously 
amplified  by  musical  illustrations  and  tables  of 
publication  dates.  .  .  .  This  [is  an]  admirable 
and  exceedingly  valuable  study.”  A.  C. 
Buechner 

Music  Lib  .Assn  Notes  23:263  D  '66 
850w 


DANIEL-ROPS,  H.  A  fight  for  God.  1870-1939; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  John  Warrington. 
452p  $10  Dutton 

270  Catholic  Church — History.  Church  his¬ 
tory — Modern  period  66-31979 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Acomb 

Am  Hist  R  73:98  O  ’67  500w 
Choice  4:50  Mr  ’67  160w 
TLS  p224  Mr  16  ’67  750w 


DANIeLOU,  jean.  The  Jews:  views  and  coun¬ 
terviews:  a  dialogue  between  Jean  Danidlou 
and  Andrd  Chouraqui.  92p  $3.25  Newman 
press 

296  Jewish  question.  Catholic  Church — Re¬ 
lations.  Christianity  and  other  religions 

67-23607 

A  dialogue  between  a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  Jew¬ 
ish  lawyer  concerning  “the  historical  and  theo¬ 
logical  roots  of  the  tensions  and  polemics  that 
characterize  Jewish-Christian  relations  against 
the  background  of  the  recent  persecution  and 
destruction  of  European  Jewiy  in  the  midst  of 
nations  that  had  been  Christian  for  centuries.” 
(Sat  R) 


“An  engrossing  religious  dialogue.” 

Christian  Century  84:1162  S  13  ’67  20w 
“[The]  dialogue  is  based  on  the  Statement 
of  Vatican  Council  II  on  the  Jews,  which  is 
printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Both 
men  speak  frankly,  yet  with  a  deep  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other.  Both  feel  that  .  .  .  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  dialogue  between  Christian  and  Jew, 
leading  to  a  gradual  drawing  together  of  the 
Christian,  Jewish — and  even  of  the  Moslem — 
worlds.  The  book  includes  a  bibliographical 
note,  a  bibliography  of  the  published  works  of 
each  author,  and  a  supplementary  reading 
list.  For  serious  students  of  religion.”  L.  R. 
Etzkorn 

Library  J  92:4506  D  15  ’67  120w 
“[The  authors]  transform  the  discussion  of 
cardinal  ideological  issues  into  a  series  of  anti¬ 
quarian  exercises,  as  each  adds  scholarly  reser¬ 
vations  to  what  the  other  has  said  about 
Judaism  or  Christianity  at  a  given  stage  in  its 
evolution.  Further,  the  level  of  their  dialogue  is 
remarkably  precritical  and  unpardonably  intel- 
lectualized.  Few  will  be  pleased  by  Danidlou’s 
references  to  the  Gospels  as  unque.stionable  his¬ 
torical  sources,  or  his  oversimplifications  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Even  more  unsettling  is 
Chouraqui ’s  constant  recourse  to  biblical  proph¬ 
ecy  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  All  too  often  the  substantive  questions 
which  both  men  raise  are  either  left  un¬ 
answered  or  resolved  by  the  citation  of  theo¬ 
logical  formulas  that  have  little  meaning  or 
relevance  for  modern  man.”  L.  D.  Streiker 

Sat  R  60:37  N  11  ’67  400w 
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DANI£l-OU,  JEAN.  The  work  of  John  the  Bap- 
«st  [tr  by  Joseph  A.  Horn].  148p  $3.95  Hel¬ 
icon  press 


232.94  John,  Saint,  the  Baptist  66-17079 
A  “study  of  the  life  and  work  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  based  on  new  material  di^overed 
in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.”  (Library  J) 


“This  volume,  published  fu-st  in  French  In 
1964,  now  appears  in  Horn’s  excellent  English 
translation.  Written  by  a  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  theologian.  It  is  a  thorough  coverage 
of  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  following  the 
traditionally  accented  Biblical  and  theological 
point  of  view.  ...  It  provides  easy  and  inform¬ 
ative  reading  for  the  college  student  interested 
in  the  Gospel  story.  In  Chapter  VIII,  ‘John’s 
Testimony,’  Danidlou  is  at  his  best  and  makes 
his  distinctive  contribution  to  a  more  cornpre- 
hensive  understanding  of  the  total  work  of  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ.  Chapter  Xn,  ‘John  s 
Continuing  Presence,’  while  containing  much 
new  material  probably  unfamiliar  to  most  read¬ 
ers  conversant  with  early  Christian  history, 
has  its  deepest  meaning  only  for  the  reader  of 
Catholic  turn  of  mind.” 

Choice  4:686  S  ’67  160w 

“Father  Danielou  has  written  a  sincere  and 
deeply  religious  study.  .  .  .  This  work  is  for 
the  religious  lay  reader,  and  for  the  clergy  and 
religious,  and  divinity  students,  .and  for  all  li¬ 
braries  which  need  a  short  basic  work  on  St. 
John.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:3736  Ag  ’66  160w 


DANIELS,  GEORGE.  The  awful  handyman’s 
book;  il.  by  the  author.  179p  $4.95  Harper 
643  Houses — Repairing  66-20732 

The  book,  designed  for  the  beginner  “covers 
a  miscellany  of  information  ranging  from  re¬ 
pairing  leaky  faucets  to  combating  rug  stains. 
It  assumes  the  reader  has  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tools  and  what  to  do  with  them.” 
(Library  J) 


“Because  he  assumes  both  Ignorance  and  in¬ 
competence  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  [the 
author]  puts  the  problem  and  the  solution  in 
simple  language  and  even  provides  line  draw¬ 
ings  in  many  cases.”  M.  L.  R.  ... 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Ap  19 
’67  lOOw 


“The  chatty  style  is  amusing  and  at  times 
funny.  Much  of  the  information  contained  m 
this  book,  however,  can  be  located  in  other 
sources,  i.e.,  from  ‘household  tips  in  the  news¬ 
paper’  to  such  a  handyman’s  magazine  as 
Mechanix  Illustrated.  The  organization  and 
arrangement  of  material  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  weaknesses  exist  because  of  dis¬ 
proportionate  time  spent  on  such  things  as 
glues,  a  topic  of  dubious  value  for  the  pre- 
handyman,  Although  this  book  contains  some 
useful  information,  it  is  recommended  only  for 
the  large  public  library  that  wishes  complete¬ 
ness.”  B.  F.  Vavrek 

Library  J  91:4130  S  15  ’66  160w 


DANIELS,  GUY.  The  Tsar’s  riddles;  or.  The 
wise  little  girl;  retold  from  the  Russian  by 
Guy  Daniels;  Paul  Galdone  drew  the  pictures. 
32p  $3.75  McGraw 

398.2  Folklore — ^Russia — Juvenile  literature 

67-3798 

In  this  tale  “a  seven-year-old  girl  challenges 
the  [Tsar].  .  .  .  The  little  girl’s  father,  a 
poor  widower,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  rich 
brother  over  a  dispute  that  confounds  every 
judge.  The  case  goes  from  court  to  court  and 
at  last  reaches  the  Tsar  himself.  The  Tsar 
listens  to  the  strange  case  and  then  gives  each 
brother  four  riddles  to  solve.  For  the  poor 
widower  all  seems  lost  until  he  asks  his  little 
daughter’s  help.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Kinder¬ 
garten  to  grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  A.  Tashjlan 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:339  Je  ’67  IlOw 
“Paul  Galdone’s  pictures  pick  up  the  sly  fun 
of  the  story.  An  effective  picture-book  story 
for  reading  aloud  and  not  too  difficult  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  grades  2-3  to  read  for  themselves.” 
M.  M.  Murray 

Library  J  92:2013  My  16  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  30  ’67  80w 


“This  is  an  especially  good  book  to  use  wlbh 
a  group  of  children  because  It  has  big,  bright, 
lively  pictures  and  the  sort  of  humor  in  which 
they  delight;  moreover,  the  illustrations  make  it 
easy  for  the  child  to  recapitulate  the  tale  him¬ 
self.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50;60  My  13  ’67  140w 


DANIELS,  JONATHAN.  The  time  between  the 
wars;  armistice  to  Pearl  Harbor.  372p  il  $6.50 
Doubleday 

973.91  U.g.— History— 20th  century  66-17430 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Cooke 

Am  Hist  R  73:250  O  ’67  370w 
Choice  3:1172  F  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Bates 

J  Am  Hist  53:849  Mr  ’67  600w 


DANIELS,  ROBERT  V.  Red  October;  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution  of  1917.  269p  pi  $6.96  Scrib¬ 
ner 

947.084  Russia — History— Revolution,  1917- 
1921  67-24060 

A  “professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  surveys  the  background  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  his  first  chapter.  The  second  chapter  he 
devotes  to  the  development  and  character  of  the 
Party  up  to  1917.  The  heart  of  the  book  is  the 
six  chapters  relating  chronologically  the  events 
from  April  through  October  25,  1917.  In  his  last 
two  chapters,  Mr.  Daniels  describes  how  victory 
was  consolidated  and  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  revolution.  He  believes  .  .  .  that  the  coup 
was  carried  out,  not  according  to  some 
organized  plan,  but  as  a  response  to  a  move  by 
the  provisional  government  against  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  BUllngton 

Book  World  p5  N  6  ’67  240w 
“Mr.  Daniels  has  written  one  of  the  best 
books  to  date  on  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917.  Using  all  available  sources,  including 
those  found  only  in  Paris  and  Moscow,  Mr. 
Daniels  describes  and  explains  the  political 
events  of  the  Communist  takeover  in  unusually 
clear  and  simple  language.  .  .  .  [He]  lays  to 
rest  the  myths  of  a  German-backed  conspir¬ 
acy,  of  historical  inevitability,  and  of  a 
revolution  supported  by  millions  of  workers 
and  peasants.  An  annotated  and  well- 
organized  bibliography  and  chronology  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Of  great  appeal 
both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  scholar. 
For  all  public  and  academic  libraries.”  P.  B. 
Leinbach 

Library  J  92:3039  S  16  ’67  190w 
“[The  author]  has  stuck  most  closely  to  the 
revolutionary  year  itself  and  has  in  fact 
largely  confined  himself  to  a  careful  recon¬ 
struction,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  of  the 
October — Bolshevik — Revolution.  .  .  .  His  work 
resembles  Katkov’s  recent  and  important 
monograph  on  the  background  and  course  of 
the  February  Revolution  [Russia  1917,  BRD 
1967],  ,  .  .  The  weight  of  Mr.  Daniels’s  in¬ 
terpretation  rests  on  his  close  attention  to  day- 
by-day,  and  even  hour-by-hour,  developments 
in  September  and  October  (Old  Style)  1917.  .  .  . 
[While  there  are  many  books]  attempting 
either  historical  reconstruction,  broad  inter¬ 
pretation  and  assessment,  or  an  analysis  of 
interpretations  .  .  ,  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  a  work  such  as  [this]  have 
quite  enough  significance  for  anyone  concerned 
with  the  broader  meaning  of  1917,”  H.  L, 
Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  26  ’67  320w 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  The  divine  comedy;  tr. 
into  blank  verse  by  Louis  Biancolli;  il.  by 
Harry  Bennett;  3v;  v  1,  Hell;  v2.  Purgatory; 
v3.  Paradise.  $20  Washington  sq.  press 
861  66-10813 
In  this  bilingual  edition  the  Italian  text  is 
reprinted  from  the  edition  edited  by  Dr  E. 
Moore,  published  by  The  Oxford  Univei'sity 
Press.  The  translator,  a  music  critic  for  the 
late  World  Telegram  and  Sun,  says  “I  chose 
this  rather  than  the  revised  Vandelli  text  of 
the  Dante  Society  of  Italy  because  I  found  It 
a  convenient  and  readable  compromise  In 
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spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  small  textual 
uncertainties,  for  non-Italian  readers  of  our 
time.”  (Acknowledgement) 


“Louis  Biancolli  renders  Dante  as  if  he  were 
a  modern  poet.  His  effort  represents  both  a 
gain  and  a  loss.  Biancolli’ s  narj-g.tive  flows 
swiftly  and  smoothly,  sweeping"  the  reader 
along  on  an  epic  journey  through  eternity. 
The  modern  idiom  gives  the  poem  an  im¬ 
mediacy  which  earlier  translations  do  not  have. 
And  all  this  is  to  the  good.  However,  Bian¬ 
colli  highlights  the  dramatic  elements  of  the 
poem  at  the  expense  of  the  tropological  and 
anagogic,  with  the  result  that  the  richness 
of  Dante’s  manifold  vision  is  frequently  lost. 
But  this  defeat  can  be  remedied  by  consulting 
the  Moore- Toynbee  Oxford  Italian  text  which 
appears  on  facing  pages.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 
Library  J  91:6087  D  15  ’66  150w 
“To  estimate  the  worth  of  any  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dante  one  can  invoke  the  venerable 
test  of  the  three  m’s  and  ask,  does  it  ade¬ 
quately  convey  Dante’s  meaning,  does  it  at 
least  suggest  his  characteristic  music,  and 
does  it  achieve  a  tone  that  is  distinctly  mod¬ 
ern?  The  result  for  the  Biancolli  transla¬ 
tion  ...  is  a  uniform  success  only  on  the 
first  counL  .  .  .  Because  it  does  give  priority 
to  meaning  and  because  it  is  beautifully 
printed  and  bound,  the  Biancolli  translation 
will  undoubtedly  prove  popular  as  a  means  of 
introducing  Dante  to  the  (affluent)  general 
reader  in  a  pleasant  way.  .  .  .  The  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Harry  Bennett  are  vivid  and  ap¬ 
propriately  evocative.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  a 
Dante  for  Everyman.”  J.  V.  Mirollo 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  16  ’66  700w 


D’ANTIN  VAN  ROOTEN,  LUIS.  See  Van 
Rooten,  L.  d’A. 


DANTO,  ARTHUR  C.  Analytical  philosophy  of 
history.  318p  $10  Cambridge 

901  History — Philosophy  66-11205 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Iggers 

Am  Hist  R  72:523  Ja  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Walsh 

Engl  Hist  R  82:220  Ja  ’67  490w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Hexter 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:24  F  9  ’67  1950w 


DAREFF,  HAL.  The  story  of  Vietnam;  a  back¬ 
ground  book  for  young  people.  256p  maps 
$3.95  Parents  mag. 

959.7  Vietnam— History— Juvenile  literature 

66-31o07 

This  presents  a  “capsule  history  of  [Vietnam] 
from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present.  Mr. 
Dareff  had  a  three-fold  purpose  in  writing  this 
book — to  relate  the  story  of  Vietnam’s  past,  to 
show  how  the  Impact  of  Europe  affected .  the 
country,  and  to  explore  the  origins  of  American 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam.  [Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  _ 

“The  book  is  factual,  yet  fascinating  and 
readable.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  Dareff  seems  to 
be  prejudiced  on  some  points,  obscure  in  his 
sources,  when  he  places  stress  on  some  events 
and  persons  while  ignoring  others.  Despite  this 
the  volume  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
high  BOhool^flbrap.’’^^^^  ^ 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:216  Ap  ’67  160w 
“By  discussing  the  men  and  events  signifi¬ 
cant  in  shaping  Vietnam,  he  has  admirably 
fulfilled  his  purpose,  showing  how  both  com¬ 
munist  and  non-communist  pressure  groups 
have  attempted  to  profit  by  the  strong  nation¬ 
alistic  feelings  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  how  the 
inability  of  the  Western  mflita^  and  political 
missions  to  understand  the  depth  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  worked  against  the  West.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  the  material  and  the 
contemporary  interest  in  the  topic  make  It 
worthwhile  reading  for  aU  teen-agers.”  Fran¬ 
ces  J  92:890  F  15  ’67  160w 

"Any  book  that  provides  facts  about  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  American  commitment  there  is 
welcome.  Doubly  welcome  is  Hal  Dareff  s  sim¬ 
ply  told  history  of  [this]  Incredibly  complicated 


small  country.  .  .  .  Books  like  this  (with  prob¬ 
ably  more  factual  material  than  most  younger 
readers  can  handle)  provide  the  historical  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  students  can  base  their  judg¬ 
ments.”  Harold  Faber 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p24  N  6  ’66  220w 
[YA] 

“While  this  book  is  intended  for  the  adoles¬ 
cent  reader,  it  may  well  provide  clarification 
for  the  adult  who  is  wondering  how  we  got 
into  this  war  in  the  first  place.  The  author 
gives  a  crisp,  detailed,  and  objective  analysis 
of  the  events  that  led  to  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
.  .  .  The  long  and  complicated  history  of  the 
country  and  of  its  thousand-year  subjugation 
by  China  provides  excellent  background  for  an 
understanding  of  the  complexities  and  frag¬ 
mentation  of  Vietnamese  society.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  60:46  Ja  28  ’67  140w  [TA] 


DARLING,  EDWARD,  jt.  auth.  The  prevalence 

of  nonsense.  See  Montagu,  A. 


DARLING,  F.  FRASER,  ed.  Future  environ¬ 
ments  of  North  America;  being  the  record 
of  a  conference  convened  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  foundation  in  April  1965,  at  Airlie  house, 
Warrenton,  Virginia;  ed.  by  F.  Fraser  Darling 
and  John  P.  Milton.  767p  maps  $12.50  Natural 
hist,  press 

309.2  Natural  resources — North  America. 

Man.  Regional  planning  66-20989 

This  volume  is  planned  as  a  sequel  to  the 
International  Symposium  on  Man’s  Role  in 
Changing  the  Face  of  the  Earth  (BRD  1957) 
which  reproduced  the  papers  of  the  Werner- 
Gren  Conference  of  1955.  This  new  study  of  con¬ 
servation  “is  arranged  in  six  major  sections — 

(i)  The  Organic  World  and  Its  Environment. 

(ii)  Regions:  Their  Developmental  History 
and  E’uture,  (lii)  Economic  Patterns  and  Pro¬ 
cesses,  (iv)  Social  and  Cultural  Purposes,  (v) 
Regional  Planning  and  Development,  (vi)  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Implementation — each  of  which 
includes  invited  papers  from  five  or  six  authors, 
along  with  general  discussions  which  the  papers 
prompted.”  (Science)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


“The  title  of  this  wide-ranging  report  .  .  . 
Indicates  its  realization  that  one  cannot  take 
a  long-range  view  of  any  aspect  of  conserva¬ 
tion  without  recognizing  the  growing  conflicts. 
Some  of  the  topics  in  the  book  are  as  specific 
as  ‘The  Preservation  of  Endangered  Habitats 
and  Vertebrates.’  Others  are  as  broad  as  ‘Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Ecology.’  .  .  .  Probably  so  in¬ 
clusive  and  so  rational  a  survey  of  the  whole 
problem  has  never  before  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  single  volume.”  J.  W.  Krutch 
Book  Week  pl3  Je  11  ’67  1200w 
Choice  4:702  S  ’67  180w 


“[This  volume  and  its  forerunner]  are  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  evolution  of  conservation  phil¬ 
osophy  in  our  country.  In  this  one  the  pre¬ 
servationists  are  strong  but  it  appears  they 
were  questioned  a  bit  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
As  valuable  as  the  scholarly  papers,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  interesting,  are  the  discussions  re¬ 
corded  following  each  group  of  papers.”  C.  S. 
Johnson 

Library  J  91:5416  N  1  ’66  140w 
“The  scenario  of  this  conference  is  good, 
the  proceedings  are  frequently  eloquent,  and 
the  cast,  approximately  40  scholars  of  various 
disciplines  in  the  life  sciences  and  social  scien¬ 
ces,  has  high  professional  qualifications,  but 
the  resulting  volume  has  several  shortcomings. 
The  central  themes  are  neither  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  nor  directly  addressed.  The  reader  is  left 
hanging;  although  he  has  gone  through  some 
good  territory,  the  path  has  been  circuitous, 
and  it  is  not  always  clear  where  it  has  led. 
.  .  .  Divergence  is  as  broad  within  the  [six 
major]  sections  as  between  them.  There  is  no 
clear  beginning  and  end,  and  hence  few  sub¬ 
stantive  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  .  .  .  Yet, 
perhaps  surprisingly,  the  book  is  very  good 
reading  and  is  probably  a  significant  volume.” 
M.  F.  Brewer 

Science  166:370  Ap  21  ’67  1200w 


DASGUPTA,  SURAMA.  Development  of  moral 
philosophy  in  India.  246p  $7  Ungar 

170  Ethics,  Indian  64-21607 

A  description  of  philosophic  systems  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  “the  problems  of  Good,  Evil  and 
Beyond  [In  India]  .  .  .  from  the  days  of  the 
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DASGUiPTA,  SV  RAM  A— Continued, 

Vedas  to  the  present.  .  .  .  [After  an]  outline  of 
the  various  systems  of  thought  throughout 
Indian  history,  individual  chapters  deal  with 
the  .  .  .  philosophical  schools.  .  .  .  [In  con¬ 
clusion  the  author  evaluates  some  of  the] 
assumptions  of  Indian  thought:  the  theory  of 
rebirth  and  immortality  of  souls;  the  doctrine 
of  karma',  and  the  theory  of  emancipation.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  This  book  was  first 
published  in  1961  in  Calcutta. 


“The  best  book  on  Indian  ethics  by  any 
standard.  It  is  clear,  concise,  not  overladen 
with  scholarly  apparatus.  ...  It  would  have 
been  helpful  If  more  parallels  from  Western 
ethics  had  been  introduced,  and  the  lack  of 
these  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  subject 
Index  which  is  otherwise  quite  detailed.  The 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  Hindu  ethics 
is  assured  first  by  the  philologic  competence 
of  the  author  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  and,  secondly, 
by  her  apparent  commitment  to  the  Hindu 
outlook  on  life  tempered  by  a  certain  objectivity. 
Covered  are:  the  Vedic  or  Brahmanical  tra¬ 
dition,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism.  .  '  .  .  What 

recommends  the  book  is  that  it  sustains  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  and  stimulates  further  in¬ 
vestigation.  ” 

Choice  2:865  F  ’66  160w 
“This  book  is  weak  on  the  historical  side  and 
on  questions  of  becoming  and  growth,  but  it 
shows  very  well  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
West  and  India  to  ethics.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  Karma,  and  its  justifications 
in  each  of  the  Indian  philosophic  systems, 
.  .  .  is  well  done.  The  social  element  of  Indian 
ethics  is  also  brought  out,  but  there  is  no 
proper  transition  from  this  to  the  philosophic. 
It  is  the  philosophies  themselves  that  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this — the  intellectual  brahmin  hastens 
to  get  past  the  ephemeral  to  the  truth.  The 
history  of  Indian  ethics  could  be  written,  with 
patient  reading  and  research,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  done  on  wider  terms.”  R.  M.  Smith 

Pacific  Affairs  39:240  spring-summer 
’66  160w 


persons.  .  .  .  She  had  a  close  view  of  the  en¬ 
croaching  terrorism  that  was  to  destroy  Mas- 
aryk,  the  man,  and  the  democratic  symbol.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  have  so  intimate,  authentic 
and  touching  a  report.  All  public  libraries  will 
want  not  only  this  book  but  also  extra  copies 
of  Marcia  Davenport’s  Valley  of  Decision  [BKD 
1942].”  S.  C.  Gross  „„„ 

Library  J  92:3410  O  1  ’67  270w 


“This  autobiography  of  Marcia  Davenport  is 
too  long,  too  gushing,  sometimes  too  improbable; 
if.  is  nevertheless  a  thoroughly  readable,  even  a 
compelling  production.  .  .  .  [She  is]  an  un- 
paraileled  chrpnicler  of  the  lyric  stage.  .  .  .  The 
sources  of  Mrs.  Davenport’s  effusions  are  im¬ 
pressive  ones.  She  has  golden  memories.  .  .  . 
Those  [sensations  and  relationships]  that  fell 
below  the  romantic  ideal  seem  to  have  been 
excised  from  her  memoir  as  one  presumes  they 
have  been  banned  from  her  memory.  Only  rare¬ 
ly  does  she  allow  distaste  to  show.  .  .  . 
Characteristic  is  her  technique  of  neglecting  to 
identify  by  name  certain  figures  in  her  life. 

.  .  .  [But  the]  episodes  make  exciting  reading 
in  the  hands  of  a  born  storyteller.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  22  ’67  950w 


“The  accounts  of  [Mrs.  Davenport’s]  beloved 
mother  .  .  .  and  her  descriptions  of  Toscanini, 
the  man  and  musician,  have  a  resonance  and 
glow,  as  do  her  recollections  of  Maxwell  Per¬ 
kins.  .  .  .  One  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Davenport’s  anti-Communism,  but 
her  autobiography  is  marred  by  it.  .  .  .  [Her] 
preoccupation  with  an  era  when  Communism 
seemed  irresistible  blinds  her  to  its  subsequent 
career.  .  .  .  Moreover,  she  is  silent  about  the 
most  lamentable  aspect  of  Prague  today,  [The 
absence  of]  .  .  .  virtually  the  entire  Jewish 
population.  .  .  .  One  wonders  why  Mrs.  Daven¬ 
port.  who  reports  that  she  is  Jewish  by  birth, 
should  not  have  mentioned  this  terrible  ab¬ 
sence,  but  instead  concentrated  on  the  evil  of 
the  Communists,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.”  Arthur  Darack 

Sat  R  60:57  N  25  ’67  650w 
Time  90:119  D  8  ’67  440w 


DAUGHERTY,  JAMES,  ed.  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau:  a  man  for  our  time.  See  Thoreau.  H.  D. 

D’AULAIRE,  EDGAR  PARIN.  See  Aulaire, 
E.  P.  d’ 

D'AULAIRE,  INGRI.  See  Aulaire.  I.  d’ 


DAVENPORT,  MARCIA.  Too  strong  for  fantasy. 
483p  pi  $8.95  Scribner 

B  or  92  67-23685 

This  memoir  ranges  in  setting  from  New 
York  in  the  early  1900’s  to  Czechoslovakia  after 
World  War  II.  Among  the  portraits  .  .  .  are 
the  American  singer  Alma  Gluck,  the  author’s 
mother;  Arturo  Toscanini;  and  Jan  Masaryk, 
formerly  Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Claire  McGlinchee 

America  117:770  D  23  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:142  N  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 
Best  Sell  27:351  D  1  ’67  500w 
“With  a  single,  gripping  exception  [her 
mother],  the  people  in  Mrs.  Davenport’s  story 
are  as  empty  and  flat  as  her  opinions.  .  .  . 
We  have  met  them  all  before  and  she  has 
nothing  new  to  say  about  them.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Davenport’s  determination  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  everybody  ...  is  fatal  to  in¬ 
terest  or  verisimilitude.  .  .  .  [Furthermore] 
she  is  not  at  her  best  in  writing  of  events.  .  .  . 
[Her]  accounts  are  the  straight  stuff,  dished 
out  just  as  it  came  to  hand,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  look  again.  ...  It  can  rightly  be 
said  that  she  isn’t  trying  to  write  history. 
Peihaps  not,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
canned,  and  incorrect,  synopses  of  it  in  her 
book  if  she  isn’t,”  Eleanor  Perenyi 

Book  World  p7  N  12  ’67  2050w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 

Harper  235:120  N  ’67  800w 
“Among  the  excitements  of  this  long  narra¬ 
tive  is  Wendell  Willkie’s  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  Another  is  Mrs.  Davenport’s  evocation  of 


DAVES,  MICHAEL.  Young  readers  book  of 
Christian  symbolism;  il.  by  Gordon  Lalte. 
12Sp  $3.96  Abingdon 

246  Christian  art  and  symbolism — Juvenile 
literature  6'7-28l7 

“Beginning  with  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  sym¬ 
bolism  in  general,  Mr.  Daves  then  traces  visual 
religious  symbols  following  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Creation  through  the  Apostles.  [In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:293  My  26  ’67  20w 
“Intended  for  Protestant  children,  although 
the  author  never  states  this,  the  book  manages 
to  transcend  denominational  differences.  In 
general,  the  writing  is  simple  and  appropriate 
to  the  subject,  while  the  stylized  illustrations  in 
muted  shades  of  red  and  blue  are  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  suitable  for  the  text.  This  is  the  onlv 
juvenile  treatment  of  this  subject  and  should 
answer  a  need.”  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  92:1730  Ap  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:59  My  20  ’67  40w 


DAVID,  F.  N.,  ed.  Research  papers  in  statistics; 
festschrift  for  J.  Neyman;  F.  N.  David, 
editor,  assisted  by  Evelyn  Fix.  468p  $16.75 
Wiley 


519  Statistics.  Probabilities.  Neyman,  Jerzy 

66-19544 

This  festschrift  for  the  director  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  contains  twenty-six  papers,  four 
of  which  are  in  French,  and  the  balance  in 
English,  Among  the  contributors  are  M.  S. 
Bartlett,,  D.  G.  Kendell,  E.  S.  Pearson  and  C. 
Radhakrishna  Rao.  Chapter  bibliographies. 


This  volume  reflects  the  signiflcance  of 
Neyman  s  work  and  the  breadth  of  his  Interests. 
Amcmg  the  28  contributors  are  many  of  the 
outstanding  statisticians  in  the  world 
Some  of  the  contributions  are  quite  readable 
by  anyone  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
statistics,  while  others  demand  a  Arm  founda- 
“  probability  and  mathematical  statistics. 
Although  most  useful  as  a  reference  for  gradu- 
ate  students,  this  book  is  also  recommended 
for  the  college  library.  References  follow  many 
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of  the  papers.  There  Is  no  index,  but  the  table 
of  contents  reveals  the  wealth  of  material  con¬ 
tained  in  this  unique  book.” 

Choice  4:314  My  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  Wolfowitz 

Science  155:316  Ja  20  ’67  860w 


DAVIDSON,  BASIL,  Africa:  history  of  a  con¬ 
tinent;  with  phot,  by  Werner  Forman,  320p 
maps  $25  Macmillan  (NY) 

960  Africa — History  66-15495 

The  author  of  The  African  Past  (BRD  1964) 
offers  an  “account  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  old  civilizations  in  Africa  an<i  traces 
their  internal  development  as  well  as  their  var¬ 
ied  links  with  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  The 
‘emergent’  Africa  of  today  is  placed  within  its 
own  perspectives  of  time  and  growth,  from 
the  earliest  contacts  with  Dynastic  Egypt  to 
the  cultural,  political,  and  economic  Influences 
of  our  own  postcolonial  period,”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  p4  D  11  ’66  300w 
Choice  4:77  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘Scholarly,  but  very  readable,  text  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  unusual  beauty  make  [this  volume) 
an  example  of  what  this  new  kind  of  history 
book  can  do.  The  old  belief  that  ‘all  in  Africa 
was  savage  chaos  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans  is  giving  way  to  the  discovery  of 
the  continent’s  fascinatingly  rich  history.  The 
text  by  Basil  Davidson  alone  would  make  a 
delightful  book.  Werner  Forman’s  photographs 
of  a  lovely  land  and  a  strong,  individual  art 
make  it  an  exceptional  one.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 
IlOw 

‘‘Both  archaeology  and  the  recent  studies  of 
anthropologists  helped  to  give  Mr.  Davidson 
the  background  to  write  this  finely-organized 
and  superbly-illustrated  record  of  some  facets 
of  African  civilization.  ‘Monumental’  and  ‘mag¬ 
nificent’  are  words  sometimes  overworked  in 
describing  folio  ‘gift’  books,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  proper  for  this  book’s  description.  De¬ 
spite  its  weight,  which  precludes  easy  holding, 
the  beauty  of  the  pictures  and  the  text  will 
amply  reward  the  reader.  .  .  .  The  time  covered 
is  from  the  pre-Christian  era  to  the  1960’s.  Ex¬ 
pensive  but  worth  it.”  M.  D.  Horrick 
Library  J  91:6080  D  15  ’66  90w 
Library  J  91:6216  D  16  ’66  140w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carter 

Nation  205:90  J1  31  ’67  360w 
‘‘Basil  Davidson,  who  wrote  the  text,  has 
been  well  served  by  his  photographer,  Werner 
Forman.  Yet  nearly  all  the  color-plates  are  bad¬ 
ly  reproduced,  and  at  best  the  black  and  white 
plates  are  reproduced  Insensitively.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  a  fine  balance  between  pictures 
and  text,  anci  they  admirably  elucidate  one  an¬ 
other.  Davidson  and  Forman  obviously 
worked  together  so  closely  that  a  single  mind 
seems  to  inform  the  whole  book.”  Robert 
Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o70  D  4  '66  120w 
TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  200w 


DAVIDSON,  BASIL.  African  kingdoms,  by 
Basil  Davidson  and  the  eds.  of  Time-Life 
books.  (Great  ages  of  man:  a  hlst._  of  the 
world’s  cultures)  191p  11  coi  il  $3.95  Time 
960  Africa— History  66-25647 


In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  Africa,  he  explores  “not  only  the 
large  centralized  states  that  once  existed  in 
Africa,  but  also  the  past  of  its  simple  village 
societies.  The  history  of  these  societies  [is]  pre¬ 
sented  by  taking  examples  from  the  present 
and  weaving  into  them  impressions  and  reflec¬ 
tions  gained  from  the  wider  story.”  (Introd) 
Contents:  The  hidden  cities:  Civilizations  of 
the  Nile;  The  tradition  of  the  tribe:  Merchant 
empires:  Forest  kingdoms:  Gods  and  spirits: 
Arts  that  capture  life:  A  continent  triumphant. 
Chronological  chart  of  African  civilizations. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  popularized  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  version  of  Davidson’s  [Africa:  History 
of  a  Continent]  thesis.  The  pictures  are  flashier 
and  more  touristy  .  .  .  and  the  book  has  the 
homogenized  look  of  the  Time-Life  product. 
Doubtless  this  book  will  reach  more  people 
than  the  Macmillan  edition.  That  Henry  Luce 
should  publish  Davidson  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  revised  view  of  African  history  has  broken 
out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  African  studies.” 
David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  p4  D  11  66  300w 


“Outstanding  photographs  and  illustrations 
are  the  major  attraction — and  the  major  pro¬ 
portion — of  this  work;  for  these,  there  is  no 
equal,  either  in  quality  or  in  balance  of  presen¬ 
tation  even  at  many  times  the  price.  Yet  the 
text  that  attempts  to  link  and  to  narrate  the 
pictorial  material  is  indifferent — somewhat 
wordy  in  proportion  to  content,  neither  as 
original  nor  as  readable  as  Davidson’s  earlier 
Lost  Cities  of  Africa  [BRD  I960].  Nonetheless, 
the  combination  may  be  particularly  attractive 
.  .  .  especially  in  cases  where  community  ser¬ 
vice,  lower  undergraduate,  and  general  brows¬ 
ing  functions  are  stressed  in  the  library.” 

Choice  4:330  My  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:6080  D  15  ’66  IlOw 

“Two  publications  by  Basil  Davenport  .  .  . 
detail  the  history  of  a  continent  which  can  no 
longer  be  thought  dark,  unknown  and  barbaric. 
Africa,  History  of  a  Continent  [BRD  1967]  is  a 
large  expensive  volume  which  concentrates  on 
the  pre-history,  early  civilizations  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries,  but  gives  little  information 
on  the  modern  nations  or  geographical  aspects 
of  interest  to  high  school  students.  African 
Kingdoms  provides  more  readable  and  useful 
Information  on  the  cultures,  geography,  art 
and  religion.  Both  have  beautiful  illustrations 
of  landscape  and  African  art.  but  the  African 
Kingdoms  will  be  more  useful  for  most  collec¬ 
tions.” 

Library  J  91:6216  D  16  ’66  140w  [YA] 

“The  freshness,  timeliness  and  sympathy  of 
this  expert  story  of  the  once-dark  continent 
distinguish  it  eimong  the  many  books  of  this 
Time-Life  series.  Half  a  dozen  sets  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  largely  in  color,  display  among  other 
things  the  stunning  rock  paintings  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara  and  the  great  bronze  sculpture  of  Benin.” 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  216:144  D  ’66  60w 


DAVIDSON,  DONALD,  ed.  Selected  essays  and 
other  writings  of  John  Donald  Wade.  See 
Wade,  J.  D. 


DAVIDSON,  EUGENE.  The  trial  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans:  an  account  of  the  twenty- two  defend¬ 
ants  before  the  International  military  tribun¬ 
al  at  Nuremberg.  636p  il  $12.50  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

341.4  Nuremberg  Trial  of  major  German 
war  criminals,  1945-1946  66-27009 

The  author  of  The  Death  and  Life  of  Ger¬ 
many  (BRD  1959)  has  written  “a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  the  Nuremberg  trial  in 
1945-1946.  .  .  .  Davidson’s  introductory  remarks 
concern  the  problems  of  guilt,  mass  murder, 
and  the  crime  of  aggression.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  life  stories  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  Even  though  the  trial  was  a  collec¬ 
tive  one,  the  author  seeks  ‘the  hidden  springs 
of  the  National  Socialist  state’  in  the  careers  of 
the  m.en  in  the  dock.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  30  '67 

700w 

“The  present  volume  is  a  more  significant  ac¬ 
complishment  [than  Davidson’s  earlier  book], 
though  it  is  not  the  last  word  on  the  subject 
of  war-crimes  trials.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] 

sketches  are  reliable:  they  are  based  on  much 
of  the  huge  amount  of  available  evidence.  Some 
key  figures  like  Papen  and  Schacht  should  have 
received  a  more  thorough  analysis.  Davidson 
catches  the  court  atmosphere  quite  well.  His 
final  appraisal  of  the  trials  is  open  to  argument, 
especially  his  attempt  to  compare  the  enormous 
Nazi  crimes  with  some  debatable,  though  re¬ 
grettable,  actions  of  the  Allies.  A  useful  book 
for  college  and  larger  public  libraries.”  F.  E. 
Hirsch 

Library  J  91:6081  D  16  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Schlamm 

Nat  R  19:314  Mr  21  ’67  1400w 


“The  hypocrisy  of  Nuremberg  was  revolting 
enough  in  1945.  It  exceeds  all  bounds  when  it 
is  maintained  in  1967.  over  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards.  Mr.  Eugene  Davidson  has  compiled  at 
enormous  length  a  biographical  collection  of 
the  accused  at  Nuremberg.  Here  they  are,  from 
gorgeous  Goering  down  to  insignificant 
Fritzsche,  the  radio  commentator.  The  biog¬ 
raphies  are  pretty  sketchy,  slapdash  stuff  hot¬ 
ted  up  in  a  flashy  style  and  evidently  assuming 
that  any  kind  of  rubbish  is  good  enough  for 
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DAVIDSON,  EUGENE — Continued 
such  scoundrels.  It  is  really  rather  hard  that 
the  thing  should  be  done  so  badly.”  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor' 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:11  P  23  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  MalofC 

Newsweek  69:64  Ja  9  ’67  700w 
‘‘The  presentation  is  scholarly,  well-organ¬ 
ized,  smoothly  written.  The  pen  portraits, 
sketched  in  acid,  are  sharp  and  illuminating. 
For  those  familiar  with  the  material,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  last  chapter,  ‘Two  Decades  Later,’  is  of 
most  interest.  .  .  .  [Davidson]  believes  that 
the  trial  had  to  take  place  for  political  and 
psychological  reasons,  for  shocking,  crimes  had 
been  committed  on  a  huge  scale.  ‘Nuremberg 
was  attempting  to  say  something  that  was  uni¬ 
versally  felt.’  A  catharsis  for  the  pent-up  emo¬ 
tions  of  millions  had  to  be  provided  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  preserved  for  future  generations.  ...  At 
the  same  time  Davidson  feels  that  Nuremberg 
was  not  the  best  forum  to  establish  the  rules 
for  a  new  order:  the  victors  were  judging  the 
vanquished.  There  was  demonstrated  a  re¬ 
markable  fairness  and  a  fine  show  of  legal  form, 
but  some  of  the  Individual  cases  left  room  for 
doubt.”  L.  L.  Snyder 

Sat  R  60:43  P  4  ’67  760w 


DAVIDSON,  GEORG  IE.  Ikebana;  the  art  of 
Japanese  flower  arrangement,  by  Georgia 
Davidson  in  collaboration  with  Beata  Bishop. 
142p  il  col  Pi  $15  Barnes,  A.S. 

746.92  Flower  arrangement  67-10590 

The  author,  who  teaches  Iltebana  in  Great 
Britain  “follows  the  teaching  pattern  of  the 
Sogetsu  school,  of  which  she  is  a  diplomate, 
in  showing  the  how’s  and  why’s  of  Japanese 
arranging  in  naturalistic  style,  free  style 
and  .  .  .  the  modem-abstract  and  avant-garde 
modes  in  which  plant  materials  are  sometimes 
dispensed  with  altogether.”  (Sat  R)  Glossary. 


“The  Sogetsu  school  of  flower  arrangement 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  modern  and 
adaptable  to  Western  homes.  .  .  .  By  using 
many  illustrations  [the  author]  makes  it  easy 
for  beginners  to  follow  her  Instructions.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  chapter,  ‘Festival 
Arrangements  and  Their  Folk-lore,  in  which 
she  explains  the  annual  events  of  Japan  and 
suggests  appropriate  arrangements.”  Makiko 
Doi 

Library  J  92:3988  N  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[This]  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  short 
course  in  arranging  flowers  in  the  Japanese 
style.  The  book  should  be  welcomed  as  a 
gift  by  flower  arrangers  on  any  level  of  ac¬ 
complishment:  Mrs.  Davidson  ...  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  instructor  in  this  most  serene  art.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  especially  good:  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  black-and-white  photographs  and 
plentiful  teaching  diagrams  there  are  several 
sumie  paintings  and  eight  pages  of  color 
plates.  A  table  of  the  plant  materials  used 
in  the  arrangements  includes  cultural  notes 
full  enough  to  indicate  to  moderately  com¬ 
petent  gardeners  whether  it  is  feasible  to  grow 
a  given  plant.”  H.  S.  Witty 

Sat  R  60:49  N  25  ’67  200w 


DAVIDSON,  GUSTAV.  A  dictionary  of  angels; 
including  the  fallen  angels.  387p  il  $15  Free 
press 

235  Angels — Dictionaries  66-19757 

This  book  seeks  to  provide  descriptions  of 
some  3,000  angels  in  the  Jewish,  Christian, 
Muslim,  and  Persian  traditions.  It  includes 
105  illustrations  from  works  of  art.  Appendix 
contains  the  Angelic  script;  lists  of  various 
kinds  of  angels.  Including  the  fallen  ones; 
sigils,  charts,  pacts,  and  other  related  ma¬ 
terial.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:4139  N  15  ’67  210w 
“A  poet  as  well  as  an  angelologist,  [the 
author]  spent  some  fifteen  years  exploring 
Western  thought  before  compiling  thumbnail 
sketches  of  3.406  of  the  301,655,722  angels  re¬ 
puted  to  inhabit  the  world  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  .  .  .  Much  of  Davidson’s  research  traces 
shifting  attitudes  toward  certain  angels.  .  .  . 
There’s  Lucifer.  Due  to  a  misreading  of  Isaiah, 
says  the  author,  Lucifer — the  old  name  for  the 
morning  star — came  to  be  equated  with  Satan 
as  a  fallen  star  or  angel.  ...  As  for  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  angels.  Davidson  lists  exceptions  to 
the  rule.” 

Newsweek  70:70  O  16  ’67  470w 


“What  an  angel  Gustav  Davidson  himself  is 
to  put  together  this  season’s  most  beOTuing 
reference  book.  Recabustiral”  D.  M.  Gllxon 
Sat  R  60:43  N  18  ’67  lOOw 


DAVIDSON,  HUGH  M.  Audience,  words,  and 
art;  studies  in  seventeenth- century  French 
rhetoric.  189p  $5  Ohio  state  univ.  press 
844  French  literature  65-18737 

In  this  study  the  author  “traces  the  general 
development  of  attitudes  and  theories  on 
rhetoric,  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Port- 
Royal  Logic  and  of  Pascal  to  these  theories, 
and  looks  into  a  special  problem  in  rhetorical 
theory:  the  conception  of  the  audience.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“The  author  has  read  a  great  deal  of  source 
material,  but  Ignored  much  recent  scholarship; 
and  he  occasionally  misinterprets  or  misreads 
the  sources.  There  is  very  little  original  in¬ 
terpretation;  the  book  is  mostly  paraphrase 
of  the  sources.  And  the  writing  is,  perhaps 
as  a  result,  flat  and  sometimes  fatuous.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  other  book  in  English  which 
covers  this  material,  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  literature,  English  or  French,  might 
well  find  it  useful.  There  is  a  helpful  bib¬ 
liography,  and  a  very  unhelpful  index.” 

Choice  3:213  My  ’66  180w 
“[This  book  shows]  that  the  program  of  the 
Acaddmle  Frangaise  was  from  the  first  a 
scheme  of  rhetoric.  .  .  .  [The  argument] 

opens  out  .  .  .  into  scrutiny  of  the  Port- 
Royal  notion  of  logic.  It  suggests  that  the 
famous  Art  de  Penser  of  1662  is  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  replace  rhetoric  by  logic. 
.  .  .  A  final  chapter  on  three  conceptions  of 
the  audience  reinforces  a  central  contention 
of  the  book,  that  most  authors  were  them¬ 
selves  critics.  ...  I  wonder  to  what  degree 
[the  author’s]  argument  is  affected  if  one 
is  skeptical  about  the  origins  of  the  French 
Academy.  ...  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  a 
program  on  rhetoric  was  Imposed  on  the 
group  to  malie  sure  that  they  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  politics.  .  .  .  As  to  the  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  rhetoric  and  logic,  .  .  .  the  Port- 
Royalists  do  indeed  emerge  as  straight-laced 
in  their  pursuit  of  logic  as  the  sole  means  of 
persuasion.  .  .  .  But  in  an  age  which  believed 
in  the  utUlty  of  literature  they  were  not 
alone.”  W.  G.  Moore 

IVIod  Lang  J  61:69  Ja  ’67  1060w 
Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Sellstrom 

Mod  Phllol  64:346  My  ’67  1650w 


DAVIES,  HARRY.  Culture  and  the  grammar 
school.  182p  $4  Humanities  press 

370.19  Education — Great  Britain  66-4932 


The  author,  formerly  “headmaster  of  High 
Pavement  School  at  Nottingham  [England], 
.  .  .  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  contemporary  culture. 
.  ,  .  He  considers  that  it  is  the  job  of  the 
schools  to  enlarge  this  culture  and  to  make  it 
available  to  the  widest  range  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  that  the  grammar  school  has,  on  the 
whole  been  successful  in  these  tasks.  He  deals 
with  the  .  .  question  of  the  first  generation 

grammar-school  boy,  .  .  .  describes  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  teaching  methods  in  a  .  .  . 
grammar  school  [and  has]  chapters  on 
general  studies,  authority  and  freedom  in 
a  school,  out-of-school  activities  and  the 
problems  of  leaving  school.  .  .  .  [There 
is  a]  final  chapter  on  culture  and  the 
grammar  school.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


‘[The  author  maintains]  that  In  the  increas¬ 
ingly  mobile  British  society,  the  social  class 
view  of  education  is  inadequate  .  .  .  [and]  that 
far  from  being  an  anachronism  to  be  dispensed 
with,  a  reformed  grammar  school  has  a  vital 
function  to  perform  in  a  society  that  is  being 
threatened  by  serious  cultural  splits.  Althou^ 
the  book  _  contains  much  common  sense,  its 
argument  is  vitiated  by  hortatory  and  prescrip¬ 
tive  statenients  .  .  .  [It]  is  more  of  a  personal 
testarnent  by  a  ex-grammar  school  headmaster 
than  the  result  of  a  careful  scholarship.  Not 
recommended.*' 

Choice  4:325  My  *67  ISOw 


-Lfavies  laKea 


tlon  Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  culture.  In  his 
?-  whole  way  of  life,  almost  in  the 
anthropological  sense,  which  includes  the  sci¬ 
ences,  the  arts  and  ‘the  whole  body  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  which  the  experience  of  the  human  race 
has  been  subsumed’,  .  .  .  His  final  chapter  on 
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ciilture  and  the  grammar  school  must  stand  for 
a  long  time  as  one  of  the  best  written  and  most 
impressive  testimonies  from  a  practical  teacher 
of  what  a  school  can  do.  [He  believes]  that  the 
schools  can  never  fulfil  themselves  until  the 
tyranny  of  external  examinations  are  thrown 

TLS  p610  J1  22  ’65  600w  '' 


and  sudden  death  the  goads  that  drive  ordi¬ 
nary  people  to  create  those  ^ilty  secrets  that 
English  policemen  convert  into  marvels  of  de¬ 
tection.” 

New  Yorker  42:128  Ja  28  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:47  N  26  ’66  30w 


DAVIES,  HUNTER,  ed.  The  new,  London  spy; 
a  discreet  guide  to  the  city’s  pleasures.  29  6p 
il  $6  White 

914.21  London— Description— Guide  books. 

London — Social  iife  and  customs  67-11321 
Contents:  Public  pleasures:  maiiily  day; 
Private  pleasures:  mainly  by  night:  Fo^ign 
London.  Glossary  of  British/ American  Eng¬ 
lish.  Index.  _ 

"A  tripartite,  amusing,  and  iconoclastic  text 
useful  for  1)  tourists  (guide  to  selected  hotels, 
art  galleries,  pubs,  and  so  on),  2)  inhabitants 
of  London  (maternity  homes,  nude  models,  and 
x-rays),  and  3)  sociologists,  .  .  .  Although  well- 
known  tourist  spots  are  covered,  of  rnore  in¬ 
terest  are  the  sections  on  unusual  innocent 
aspects  of  the  city,  such  as  jnnk  stalls,  statues, 
and.  monastery  visiting,  and  the  not-^-mnocent 
underworid  of  prostitution  and  gambling.  Of 
value  to  the  tourist  is  the^  speciality-services 
section.  .  .  .  Solid  information  is  given  in  a 
breezy  manner,  and  no  visit  to  London  should 
be  dull  with  this  book  in  hand.  .  .  .  Itecom- 
mended  for  all  travel  collections  used  by  broad¬ 
minded  patrons.”  R.  L.  Eneauist 

Library  J  92:1487  Ap  1  67  loOw 
“Ned  Ward’s  The  London  Spy  (1703)  was 
rude,  rumbustious,  eyewitness  .stuff  The  28 
writers  who  pretend  to  fight  for  his  mantle 
in  [this  book]  .  .  .  tend  to  be  ,less,  rumbustious 
than  flippant,  less  knowledgeable  than  knowing. 
ThS-e’s  some  witty  evaftatlon,  some  useful 
lore  and  some  grating  sillmess.  Since  names 
are  not  attached  to  contributions  one  has  to 
guess  who  was  responsible  for  the  advice.  ... 
Those  who  never  read  a  quality  Sunday  paper 
inav  learn  a  little  from  the  chapters  on  London  s 
g^blers,  criminals,  prostitutes,  homosexuals 
Ind  lesbians.  ‘It’s  not  meant  to  condemn  or 
condone.  Just  a  report,’  the  editor  keeps  say¬ 
ing  nervously.  ...  All  this  and  a  chapter  on 
going  too!”  E.  S.  Turner 
church  going  72:793  N  26  ’66  170w 

“The  new  spies  have  been  veiy  generous  in 
leaving  out — no  music,  no  th^tres  .  (except 
the  open  air  theatre),  no  sport.  By  doing  thfs, 
they  say,  they  have  been  able  to  go  for  the 
pleasures  which  haven’t  been  parted  before— 
from  sex  to  sermons.  • ,  •  , .  The  chapt^  on 
prostitution  is  grim  enough  to  make  it  as  much 
a  warning  a|a^jde.’g’,g^  230w 


DAVIES,  L.  P.  Who  is  Lewis  Binder?  216p  $3.96 

Doubleday  66-20987 

This  book  “starts  with  the  finding  pf  an 
utterly  exhausted  rnan  along  the  verge  of  bin¬ 
der  Lane  near  the  town  of  Rin^lll.  .  .  .  He  is 
talc^  to  the  Lewis  Ward  in  the  local  hospital 
[where]  the  nurses  name  him  Lew^  Binder,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  other  identity.  .  [He]  has  cpm- 
plete  lapse  of  memory..  Shortly,  three,  then  four 
persons  claim  to  identify  hirm  but  in  each  in¬ 
stance  he  should  be  dead  and  buried,  whether 
he  be  clive  Lomford,  Beter  Blancha^,  John 
Tebbutt.  or  Clifford  Wolton.  .  .  .  Sergeant 

Roger  Penn  and  security  agent  Martin  Kilby 
[solve  the  mystery].”  (Best  Sell) 


“Somewhat  preposterous,  but  good  plotting 
and  wrltln,  make  tt  worth 

“Arson,  kidnaping,  and  murder.  .  .  .  A  good 
mvsterv  a  nice  young  policeman,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  love  ^tory.’’M.dgSco^|ln^^^  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  M.jR6rant^  1  >66  80w 

Revlewed^by^A^thony  Boucher 

“This  extremely  well-done  English  murder- 
nnd-revenge  story  centers  on  a  painfully 
staged  and  exhausted  man  suffering  from  am¬ 
nesia.  .  .  .  The  search  brought  about  by  his 
mysterious  appearance  frpni  nowh^e  moves 
back  to  the  Second  World  War  and  forward 
again  to  the  present  d^.  At  the  heart  of  all 
ffils  is  a  family  puzzle,  with  wartime  espionage 


DAVIES,  RHYS.  The  chosen  one,  and  other 

stories.  185p  $3.96  Dodd 

67-21618 

A  collection  of  seven  stories.  The  title  story 
tells  of  a  “moment  of  crisis  in  the  relationship 
between  an  inarticulate  young  workman  and 
the  rich,  aging,  and  possessive  harridan  who 
lives  at  the  big  house  and  owns  his  cottage. 
Of  the  others,  two  are  .  .  .  sketches  of  old  age, 
one  the  study  of  a  small  girl’s  obsessive  In¬ 
fatuation  with  her  aunt’s  lover,  another  a  .  .  . 
study  of  character  and  relationships  in  a  curi¬ 
ous  mdnage  a  trols,  and  two  are  tales  of  the 
sweet  revenge  a  misused  lover  takes  on  the  one 
who  misuses  him.”  (Bublisher’s  note)  The 
shriving  of  Gwenny  Treharne  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  published.  Betty  Leyshon’s  Mara¬ 
thon  first  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Bost,  Love  kept  waiting  in  Argosy,  and  the 
others  in  the  New  Yorker. 


“In  this  Impressive  collection  .  .  .  Davies 
again  demonstrates  his  superior  craftsmanship 
and  sensitive  awareness  of  the  depth  of  human 
emotion.  His  stories,  compassionate  tales  of 
people  with  universal  problems,  are  set  in  the 
beautiful  countryside  of  his  native  Wales.  .  .  . 
Touching  and  effervescent,  witty  and  sad,  these 
excellent  stories  leave  the  reader  with  a  warm 
glow  of  appreciation  for  his  fellowman.  Highly 
recommended  for  adult  and  high  school  fiction 
collection.”  C.  A.  Hough 

Library  J  92:1641  Ap  16  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“[Death]  Intrudes  Into  [these]  short  stories 
.  .  .  but  in  too  cosy  a  fashion.  .  .  .  Davies  is 
sly  in  humour  and  skilful  at  evoking  the  Welsh 
scene,  but  he’s  amiable  to  the  point  of  being 
sentimental.  ‘Nobody’s  boss  of  anything  but 
themselves’  is  typical  of  his  moral  drift.”  Eric 
Rhode 

New  Statesman  73:477  Ap  7  ’67  140w 
“[These  stories]  are  traditional  in  topic  and 
treatment,  if  not  in  theme.  Most  of  them  deal 
with  villagers  and  country  people  in  Wales, 
describing  in  highly  polished  ways  their 
tragedies  and  comedies.  If  our  great-grand¬ 
parents  could  have  read  them  75  years  ago, 
they  would  have  felt  admiringly  comfortable  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Davies’s  smooth  writing, 
his  tidy  ironies,  his  nice  equilibrium  of  setting, 
plot  and  character,  his  rustic  dialects,  his  neat 
denouements.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  stories  have 
real  vigor,  notably  the  title  story.  .  .  .  But  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Davies’s  achievements  are  more 
technical  than  emotional,  his  characters  more 
engaging  than  engrossing.  The  diet  Is,  by  and 
large,  bland.”  Laurence  Lafore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  13  ’67  260w 
TLS  p633  J1  20  ’67  70w 


DAVIES,  RICHARD  O.  Housing  reform  dur¬ 
ing  the  Truman  administration.  197p  $5.60 
Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

301.6  Housing.  Truman,  Harry  S.  65-26641 
The  focus  of  this  book  “is  on  the  Issue  of 
public  housing,  I.e.  the  construction  of  housing 
units  by  governmental  bodies.  The  author 
argues  that  housing  reform  was  a  central 
feature  of  the  Pair  Deal  and  that  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  was  ‘the  major  Pair  Deal  legisla¬ 
tive  triumph.’  ”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  case  study  of  one  representative  seg¬ 
ment  of  President  Truman’s  Pair  Deal  program 
is  a  model  monograph:  it  keeps  its  focus  on 
the  issues  at  hand  without  neglecting  the  full 
historical  context;  it  renders  complex  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  maneuvers  intelligible: 
it  holds  the  reader’s  attention;  its  judgments 
are  balanced.  .  .  .  The  notes  provide  a  useful 
guide  to  the  evidence,  but  the  bibliography 
would  have  been  substantially  more  helpful  had 
it  included  annotations.”  C.  A.  Chambers 
Am  Hist  R  72:741  Ja  ’67  370w 
“The  approach  of  the  book  is  historical  and 
it  lacks  systematic  political  analysis.  It  also 
lacks  depth  on  some  matters,  such  as  the 
implementation  of  the  1949  legislation.  None¬ 
theless,  this  quite  readable  book  .  .  .  will  be 
of  value  to  students  of  public  housing  policy, 
the  Pair  Deal,  and  the  legislative  process.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  all  undergraduate  libraries.” 
Choice  3:1172  F  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  P.  K.  Conkin 
J  Am  Hist  63:642  D 


’66  600w 
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DAVIS,  BURKE.  The  Billy  Mitchell  affair.  373p 
pi  $7.95  Random  house 
B  or  92  MitcheU,  William.  AeronauUcs, 
Military  66-21474 

The  author  of  Rebel  Raider  (BRD  1966), 
Summer  Land  (BRD  1965),  and  Appomattox 
(BRD  1963),  “concentrates  on  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1919,  when  Mitchell  returned  from  World 
War  I  to  lead  the  crusade  he  felt  was  vital  to 
America’s  security,  and  1925,  when  the  battle 
was  publicly  joined  in  his  court-martial.  He  re¬ 
counts  .  .  .  Mitchell’s  fight  for  a  separate. air 
force  .  .  .  [his]  behind-the-scenes  conflicts 

with  his  superiors  and  his  running  fight  with 
the  Navy  [and  his  court-majtial  in  19251. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

“This  account  though  shaped  as  bio^aphy 
beginning  with  birth  and  ending  conventionally 
with  death,  concentrates  wholly  on  the  military 
career.  When  facts  on  Mitchell’s  personal  life 
Intrude  they  do  so  with  an  apologetic  and 
embarrassed  air  of  interrupting  more  important 
matters.  .  .  .  [Burke  Davis!  is  an  honest 
writer  who  with  first  access  to  full  documen¬ 
tation  of  the  case  wishes  to  tell  all — and  does. 
[The  facts!  cast  considerable  doubt  both  on 
Mitchell’s  motives  and  his  effectiveness.  ...  In 
the  long  account  of  the  court  martial  which  is 
the  heart  and  raison  d’etre  of  the  book, 
Mitchell  appears  neither  persuasive  nor  at¬ 
tractive.  ...  A  man  like  that  is  hard  to  love 
and  the  number  and  success  of  his  enemies 
are  easier  to  understand  with  this  book,  and 
easier  to  forgive.”  Gordon  Harrison 
Book  Week  p7  J1  2  '67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Thomas 

J  Am  Hist  54:702  D  ’67  3G0w 
“Mr.  Davis,  the  well-known  Civil  War  biog¬ 
rapher  and  historian,  has  delved  deeply  into 
heretofore  unpublished  files  to  bring,  forth  a.n 
excellent  account  of  .  .  .  this  champion  of  air 
power  .  .  .  [whose!  untimely  death  prevented 
him  from  seeing  his  theories  and  prophesies 
come  true.  Highly  recommended  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  collections.”  W.  N.  Hess 

Library  J  92:2154  Je  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Trahan 

Library  J  92:3874  O  15  ’67  80w  [TA! 
“To  the  delicate  task  of  clarifying  what  is 
true  and  what  is  false  in  the  Mitchell  saga, 
Burke  Davis  brings  a  rare  talent.  ...  It  is  a 
rare  thing  for  an  author  to  play  both  advocate 
and  judge  with  fairness  to  all.  concerned  and 
prejudice  toward  none.  But  in  what,  years 
ago,  we  would  have  called  ‘a  whale  of  a  piece 
of  writing,’  Mr.  Davis  has  done  that.  The 
writing  flows:  sympathetic  to  .  Mitchell,  the 
narrative  remains  four-square  with  facts.  .  .  . 
The  trial  itself  is  the  plot  and  point  of  the 
Davis  narrative,  and  the  blow-by-blow  account 
of  Mitchell  at  the  bar  of  military  justice  is 
Mr.  Davis  at  his  best.”  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  2  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:98  Je  19  ’67  750w 


DAVIS,  CHARLES.  God’s  grace  in  history. 
128p  $3.50  Sheed 

230  Theology.  Secularism  67-14816 

These  three  lectures  were  originally  given  as 
the  Maurice  Lectures  at  King’s  College.  Lon¬ 
don  in  1966.  “Mr.  Davis  sees  the  separation  of 
Christianity  from  Western  and  national  cul¬ 
tures  as  a  development  to  be  welcomed,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  clearer  understanding  of  Chris¬ 
tian  essentials,  aiding  the  movement  toward 
church  unity  and  strengthening  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  truly  world  religion.”  (N  T 
Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


Choice  4:997  N  ’67  130w 

“In  no  sense  and  in  no  case  does  God’s  Grace 
in  History  represent,  as  did  some  of  [Davis’! 
earlier  work,  frontier  thinking  or  controversial 
probing.  .  .  .  Half  way  between  Robinson  and 
Mascall,  or  William  Hamilton  and  Kenneth 
Hamilton,  Davis  is  desperately  endeavoring  to 
affirm  a  catholic  faith  in  a  secular  milieu 
whose  gifts  he  cannot  deny.  Obviously,  his  is 
the  language  of  a  man  in  transition,  destina¬ 
tion  unknown.  Equally  obviously,  he  is  a  man 
whose  gifts  we  cannot  deny  and  from  whom 
we  hopefully  seek  more  dramatic  and  clearer 
words.”  M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:378  Mr  22  '67 
460w 

“The  author,  widely  acknowledged  as  Eng¬ 
land’s  leading  Roman  Catholic  theologian  when 
he  delivered  these  Maurice  Lectures  under 
Anglican  auspjcpp  early  last  year,  has  since 


left  the  Roman  communion,  but  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  he  would  alter  anything  he  has  written 
here.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  bears  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  imprimatur.  Of  special  Interest 
are  the  author’s  discussions  of  the  meaning  of 
sacred  and  secular  and  of  the  church’s  essen¬ 
tial  nature  and  raison  d’etre.”  N.  K.  Burger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  19  ’67  190w 


“[This!  subject  is  a  complex  one  and  of 
necessity  can  be  given  only  very  general  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  three  lectures.  The  level 
of  generality  and  abstraction  at  which  Mr. 
Davis  is  speaking  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
precision  and,  detailed  analysis  which  would 
make  his  readers  feel  that  they  had  their  feet 
on  firm  ground.” 

TLS  p247  Mr  23  ’67  430w 


DAVIS,  CHARLES.  A  question  of  conscience. 
278p  $6.95  Harper 

262  Catholic  Church  67-21556 

The  author  is  the  English  theologian  who  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1966.  This  book 
explicates  his  personal  decision,  considers  “the 
problem  of  faith  and  the  Church,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  new  form  of  Christian  presence  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  world.”  (Critic)  Index. 


“While  I  do  not  find  that  Charles  Davis 
makes  out  his  case  for  the  irreformability  of  the 
Catholic  Church  or  for  ‘creative  disaffiliation,” 
I  should  not  wish  to  leave  p  negative  impression 
of  this  book.  In  a  most  compelling  way,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  an  excessive  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  hierarchical  and  institutional 
aspects  of  the  Church.  He  shows  beyond  doubt 
that  those  still  championing  non-historical 
orthodoxy  and  clerical  paternalism  are  gravely 
jeopardizing  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world 
today.  He  successfully  brings  out  the  value  of 
flexible  and  provisional  structures  with  limited 
scope  and  commitment.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  this  book  points  out  directions  in 
which  I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Catholic 
Church  will  move.  For  mature  and  theologically 
sophisticated  readers,  a  careful  study  of  this 
clear  and  thoughtful  work  will  be  amply  re¬ 
warding.”  Avei-y  Dulles 

America  117:568  N  11  ’67  1650w 


The  forthright  presentation  [here!  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  contrast  to  the  somewhat  ‘whining’ 
tone  of  Father  [James!  Kavanaugh’s  recent 
apologia,’  [A  Modern  Priest  Looks  at  His  Out¬ 
dated  Church,  BRD  19671.  ...  At  times  the 
theology  may  become  too  involved  for  the  lay¬ 
man,  but  the  style  is  always  clear  and  intimate. 
All  of  the  book  is  eminently  readable.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  reasons  Charles  Davis  wrote  this  book 
was  to  take  critical  stock  of  his  position  and  to 
reevaluate  the  forces  that  put  him  there.  This 
he  has  done  with  scholarship,  humility,  and 
candor.  It  is  no  strident  call  to  abandon  error. 
‘A  Question  of  Conscience’  is  a  ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’  of  our  times.  ...  All  will  probably 
find  it  a  fascinating  and  disturbing  book.  Pew 
will  put  it  down  without  a  deep  regard  for  the 
man  who  dared  to  risk  such  prominence  and 
respect  m  his  daring  answer  to  his  own  question 
of  conscience.”  Z.  E.  Lawhon 

Best  Sell  27:319  N  15  ’67  500w 

.‘‘The  book  .is  inept,  pretentious  and  trite: 
trite,  because  it  is  only  another  contribution  to 
a  whole  genre  of  ex-Catholic  tracts  all  in¬ 
variably  detailing  the  same  bases  for  defecting; 
.  .  .  pretentious  because  great  gobs  of  intel¬ 
lectual  .  flab  are  bound  up  in  some  strained 
theological  exercises:  .  .  .  inept  because  its 
effort  at  exposition  of  intimate  personal  rela¬ 
tions  takes  the  form  of  a  dumbfounding 
woodenness.  ...  It  is  the  theological  argument 
alone  that  one  can  judge.  .  .  .  The  argument 
cannot  be  faulted.  Regrettably,  one  has  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
Rs  premises  .  .  [The  explanation!  is  that 
Davis  IS  theologically  a  materialist — not,  of 
course,  in  any  gross  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  naive  literalist.  This  materialism  leads 
to  a  defective  theory  of  sign,  of  credibility  and 
of  embodiment.  ”  J.  G.  Lawler 

Christian  Century  84:1495  N  22  ’67 

2100w 

,  Strong  point  has  always  been  his 

skill  at  translating  th.e  work  of  others  into 
in tellig'ible  terms.  In  this  book  he  invites  every- 
man  into  the  study  of  the  Catholic  theologian  to 
peer  .oyer  his  shoulder  as  he  struggles  with  the 
agonipng  complexities  of  uncovering  and  ade- 
quately  expressing  the  full  meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  s  biblical  and  traditional  foundations. 

•.  •  IS  .clear  in  his  statement  of  theo¬ 

logical  difficulties,  he  is  difficult  in  his  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  reflections.  This  final 
section  vrovea  to  be.  the  weakest  and  the  least 
helpful  for  tho.se  who  already  understand  that 
the  task  is  indeed  to  develop  new  and  more 
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effective  forms  for  Christianity  in  this  world. 
They  would  have  expected  more  of  Davis  than 
generalizations  about  open  communications  and 
sharing  a  world  of  meaning  together.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  a  significant  document,  not  as  a  theo¬ 
logical  treatise  or  even  as  a  piece  of  literature, 
but  as  a  sign  of  the  times.”  Eugene  Kennedy 
Critic  26:72  O  ’67  ISOOw  - 
Economist  225:861  N  25  ’C7  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:4004  N  1  ’67  280w 
TLS  pl240  D  21  ’67  470w 


DAVIS,  DAVID  BRION.  The  problem  of  slavery 
in  Western  culture.  505p  $10  Cornell  univ. 
press 

326  Slavery  66-14348 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Tannenbaum 

Am  Hist  R  72:926  Ap  ’67  460w 
Reviewe.d  by  Benjamin  Quarles 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:234  Ja  ’67  700w 
Economist  221:1037  D  3  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:6  Ja  26  ’66  3700w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxxii  winter  ’67  230w 


DAVIS,  DOROTHY  SALISBURY.  Enemy  and 

brother  280p  $4.95  Scribner 

67-11439 

‘‘The  story  is  set  in  Greece  and  it  concerns 
Professor  John  Ealiins,  a  Byron  scholar  who 
is  ostensibly  in  Greece  for  research.  ...  In 
reality,  however,  Eakins  has  returned  to  find 
the  truth  about  the  murder  of  an  American 
newspaperman.  Alexander  Webb,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Greek  Communist  Rebellion  seven¬ 
teen  years  before.  Eakins  .  .  .  had  been  con¬ 
victed  and  imprisoned  for  Webb’s  murder  .  .  . 
[but  was]  mysteriously  released.  .  .  When  he 
returns  to  Greece,  he  is  ironically  reunited  with 
Paul  Stephanou,  the  man  who  had  accused 
him  in  court  of  Webb’s  murder.  Stephanou, 
now  blinded  .  .  .  joins  forces  with  Eakins 
and  the  two  of  them  ‘enemies  and  brothers’ 
begin  a  search  for  answers.”  (Best  Sell) 


‘‘[This]  is  a  novel  that  you  find  difficult  to 
stop  reading.  The  main  characters  .  .  .  are 
drawn  with  the  kind  of  skill  that  enables  the 
reader  to  want  to  go  with  them,  but  they  are 
a  little  too  enmeshed  in  the  fabric  of  the  plot 
to  serve  as  what  Mrs.  Davis  hoped  would  be  a 
‘probe  into  some  little  revelation  of  the 
wounded  hearts  of  men.’  But  it  does  make  for 
superb  entertainment.”  H.  T.  Anderson 
Best  Sell  26:391  F  1  ’67  450w 


Critic  25:85  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘Although  there  is  sufficient  plot  and  sus¬ 
pense  for  a  thriller,  this  book  is  actually  much 
more.  The  seldom-used  background  of  northern 
Greece  is  evoked  with  feeling  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  relations  between  the  characters 
are  developed  to  a  degree  seldom  encountered 
in  tales  of  espionage.  Plot,  character,  and  set¬ 
ting — very  old-fashioned  things  to  have  in  a 
novel — are  most  welcome  in  this  enjoyable  story 
that  can  be  recommended  to  any  public  li¬ 
brary.”  R  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:6110  D  15  ‘66  180w 
‘‘  ‘Enemy’  is  a  conscientious  and  intelligent 
novel.  ...  I  cannot  fault  the  plotting,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  informed  affection  for  the  Greek 
oeople.  But  I  must  report  that  this  is  a  mo¬ 
notonous  book,  with  all  the  action  in  flash¬ 
backs,  and  as  humorless  as  its  protagonist.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  Ja  29  ’67  lOOw 


DAVIS,  FRED,  ed.  The  nursing  profession: 
five  sociological  essays.  203p  il  $6.95  Wiley 
610.73  Nurses  and  nursing  66-11521 


This  book  ‘‘represents  an  attempt  to  use 
sociological  analysis  as  a  basis  for  policy  re¬ 
commendations  regarding  some  issues  and 
problems  presently  facing  the  nursing  profes¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  [Contents:]  ‘Nursing  Leadership  and 
Policy:  Some  Cross-National  Comparisons’.  .  .  . 
‘The  Structure  and  Ideology  of  American  Nurs¬ 
ing:  An  Interpretation’.  .  .  .  ‘The  Organiza¬ 
tional  Context  of  Nursing  Practice’.  .  .  .  ‘Prob¬ 
lems  and  Issues  in  Collegiate  Nursing  Educa¬ 
tion’  .  .  .  [and]  ‘Nursing  and  Patient  Care.’  ” 
(Am  Soc  R) 


‘‘The  analysis  is  highly  original,  and  the 
policy  recommendations— sometimes  implicit 


and  at  other  times  explicit— seem  well  ‘within 
the  data.’  .  .  .  This  book  represents  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  sociological  study  of  oc¬ 
cupations  and  professions.”  R.  M.  Pavalko 
Am  Soc  R  32:152  F  ’67  600w 
‘‘[This  volume]  demonstrates  what  sociolo¬ 
gists  can  contribute  to  both  sociology  and  a 
problem  area  where  they  live  _  closely  with 
their  object  of  study  and  continue  to  think 
and  see  as  sociologists.  Social  scientists  will 
learn  something  about  a  profession,  and  the 
health  field  will  learn  something  about  the 
manpower  problems  facing  hospitals  as  regards 
nurses.”  O.  W.  Anderson 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:240  N  66  360w 


DAVIS,  HERBERT,  ed.  Poetical  works.  See 
Pope,  A. 


DAVIS,  JAMES  A.  Education  for  positive  men¬ 
tal  health:  a  review  of  existing  research  and 
recommendations  for  future  studies..  (Nat. 
opinion  res.  center.  Monographs  m  social  res) 
192p  $6.95  Aldine  pub. 

614.58  Mental  health— Study  and  tea,.chlng 

64-15607 

“The  author,  starting  from  the  simplest  .  .  . 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  mental  health, 
and  utilizing  a  .  .  .  rigid  set  of  criteria  for  sci¬ 
entific  adequacy  of  studies,  outlines  the  vari¬ 
ables  that  nave  the  greatest  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance  as  important  for  mental  health.  From  this 
point,  he  proceeds  to  show  what  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  fact  about  these  variables  and  their 
interrelationships,  setting  forth  the  coriclu- 
sions  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  studies. 
He  then  outlines  recommendations  for  the 
course  of  future  research.”  (Library  J)  Anno¬ 
tated  bibliography.  Index. 


‘Tt  must  be  pointed  out  that  Davis’  analyses 
of  these  studies,  although  often  intriguing,  are 
occasionally  marred  by  evidence  of  h^te  .  .  . 
such  as  misinterpretation  of  the  relation  or 
divorce  and  separation  to  rated  adjustment 
in  the  data  of  O’Neal  and  Robins.  .  .  • 
Readers  will  wonder  why  certain  studies 
have  been  omitted  from  the  review,  espemaUy 
in  areas  where  Davis  reports  a  dearth  of 
research  .  .  .  Rightly  dissatisfied  with  the 

literature  of  weak  experimental  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  mental  health  education 
on  highly  selected  and/or  captive  subjects,  and 
aware  of  problems  of  self-selection  in  mass  in¬ 
formation  campaigns,  Davis  outlines  an  inge¬ 
nious  proposal  to  come  to  terms  with  these 
problems.  His  expertise,  however,  stems  from 
knowledge  of  methodological  problems  in  the 
field  of  attitude  change,  plus  some  interesting 
social-psychological  theory.  The  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  his  measure  of  mental 
health  to  major  mental  disorder  is  lost  in  the 
process.”  B.  P.  Dohrenwend 

Am  Soc  R  32:148  F  ’67  1050w 

“We  have  yet  to  have  a  good  operational 
definition  of  mental  health  that  would  satisfy 
both  theorists  and  practitioners  in  the  field.  To 
write  about  education  for  positive  mental 
health  at  this  point  is  at  best  unrealistic,  mis¬ 
leading.  or  inevitably  doctrinaire.  This  book 
undertakes  to  review  and  evaluate  surveys  and 
literature  extant.  Some  surveys  resernble  psy- 
chiatrically  naive  parlor  games  with  inconclu¬ 
sive  results,  practically  useless,  theoretically 
erroneous.  (Jnly  at  the  end  does  Davis  oner 
recommendations  :  more  surveys  in  similar 
vein,  in  schools  especially,  and  perhaps  that  la 
what  he  means  by  ‘education.’  It  is  not.  ... 
Davis’  book  suffers  from  lack  of  scholarship 
with  attendant  lack  of  depth.  .  .  .  Use¬ 
less  for  undergraduates:  not  recommended  for 
graduate  students.” 

Choice  3:964  D  ’66  260w 

“This  book  is  a  si^iflcant  contribution 
toward  codifying  and  clarifying  the  major  find¬ 
ings  of  mental  health  research  and  toward 
formulating  a  theoretical  viewpoint  to  give 
meaning  and  guidance  to  the  establishment  of 
mental  health  education  programs.”  W.  J.  Ce- 

Library  J  91:3745  Ag  ’66  120w 


DAVIS,  JEFFERSON.  Private  letters,  1823- 
1889:  sel.  and  ed.  by  Hudson  Strode.  580p 
$7.50  Harcourt 

B  or  92  66-22288 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Brown 

Am  Hist  R  73:226  O  ’67  460w 
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DAVIS,  JEFFERSON— ConiiMwed 
Choice  3:1074  Ja  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Vincent  Miller 

Nat  R  19:368  Ap  4  ’67  660w 


DAVIS,  JOHN  A.,  ed.  Southern  Africa  In  tran¬ 
sition;  ed.  by  John  A.  Davis  and  James  K. 
Baker.  427p  $8.50;  pa  $2.95  Praeger 

320.968  Africa,  Sub-Saharan.  Africa,  South 

65-13963 

In  this  study,  “based  on  papers  presented 
at  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  African  Culture  [^1963], 
now  .  .  .  updated,  more  than  forty  specialists 
and  African  statesmen  discuss  the  urgent  po¬ 
litical  and  social  issues  facing  South  Africa, 
Zambia,  Malawi,  Rhodesia,  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  Territories  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland, 
and  Swaziland,  South  West  Africa,  and  the 
Portuguese  territories.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  N.  M.  Stultz 

Am  Pol  Sol  R  61:824  S  ’67  300w 


“[These]  papers  are  authoritative  [and]  cur¬ 
rent  in  their  facts.  .  .  .  [They  provide]  an  im¬ 
portant  synthesis  of  the  political  problems  of 
Southern  Africa  with,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  dilemma  of  apartheid  overshadowing  all 
else.  .  .  .  Recommended.’’  M.  D.  Herrick 
Library  J  91:1889  Ap  1  ’66  200w 


“Like  all  conference  collections  this  one  Is 
a  mixed  bag  and  there  is  little  factual  material 
that  has  not  appeared  elsewhere.  Nevertheless, 
it  serves  as  a  useful  introduction  .  .  .  from  the 
African  point  of  view,  [to]  South  Africa  and 
its  satellite  states.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
discussion,  that  follows  every  two  or  three 
papers,  by  men  who  are  themselves  actively 
Involved  in  the  various  resistance  movements. 
.  .  .  However,  although  it  is  Important  to  feed 
the  west  with  basic  facts  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  .  .  .  that  the  American  Society  of  African 
Culture  missed  a  great  opportunity  when  con¬ 
vening  this  conference  by  not  focusing  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  types  of  society  that  should 
emerge  in  these  countries  after  independence.’’ 

TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  450w 


DAVIS,  JULIA.  Mount  up:  a  true  story  based 
on  the  reminiscences  of  Major  E.  A.  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  the  Confederate  cavalry.  199p  il 
$3.75  Harcourt 

973.7  McDonald,  Edward  Allen  Hitchcock. 

U.  S. — ^History — CivU  War — Biography 

67-3935 

“Edward  Allen  Hitchcock  McDonald  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Virginia,  earned  his  law  license  the  day 
Port  Sumter,  with  its  Federal  troops,  was  fired 
on  by  Confederate  guns.  .  .  .  McDonald  became 
a  cavalryman  instead  of  a  la'wyer.  Although 
sympathetic  Intellectually  to  the  Union  cause, 
he  found  that  his  emotional  ties  were  with  his 
native  state:  he  would  not  fight  against  Vir¬ 
ginians.  This  narrative  [written  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter  and]  based  on  the  major’s  reminis¬ 
cences,  which  he  wrote  down  shortly  after  the 
war  .  .  .  follows  his  part  in  the  Confederate 
campaigns  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.’’  (Horn 
Bk)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Readers  should  find  cause  to  giye  neither 
Rebel  yell  nor  Yankee  cry  as  the  effects  of  the 
tragic  war  are  described.  They  will  find  in 
Major  McDonald  an  intelligent  observer,  a 
stalwart  cavalryman,  a  compassionate  leader, 
and  a  man  of  invincible  spirit,  who  could  re¬ 
build  with  determination  a  secure  life  for  his 
family,  which  had  been  torn  apart  by  war.’’ 
H  B  C 

■  Horn  Bk  43:483  Ag  ’67  160w 

“Although  primarily  concerned  with  military 
developments,  the  author  also  shows  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  civilians.  A  sympathetic  treatment 
of  the  men  of  the  Confederacy  and  a  useful  pur¬ 
chase  for  those  who  would  like  an  eyewitness 
view  of  this  war.”  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  92:3196  S  15  ’67  90w 

“A  splendid  story  of  men  at  war,  of  war’s 
desolation  and  early  postwar  efforts  to  rebuild 
a  shattered  South.  .  .  .  Miss  Davis  tells  all  this 
with  a  sure  knowledge  of  time  and  place,  nicely 
balancing  military  action  and  life  on  the  home- 
front.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p20  My  7  ’67 
240w  [TA] 


DAVIS,  KENNETH  S.  The  politics  of  honor:  a 
biography  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  643p  il  $10 
Putnam 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing.  U.S.— 
Politics  and  government — 20th  century 

67-15107 

Portions  of  this  book  appeared  previously 
under  the  title  A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country 
(BRD  1957).  A  new  preface  is  added.  Books 
one  to  eight,  “slightly  revised  .  .  .  are  followed 
by  two  ‘Books’  that  deal  with  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
career  from  the  period  of  his  defeat  in  the  1956 
presidential  election  to  his  death.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:372  D  15  ’67  560w 

“Mr.  Davis,  journalist,  one-time  speech  writer 
for  Governor  Stevenson,  and  author  of  an 
Eisenhower  biography,  is  much  more  detached 
from  and  critical  of  his  subject  than  M.  J. 
Muller,  Adlai  Stevenson,  BRD  1967.  He  .  .  . 
brilliantly  sketches  pairs  of  contrasts:  Stevenson 
vs.  Eisenhower,  the  lawyer’s  mind  vs.  the  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  mind,  Stevenson  vs.  Kennedy.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Davis  did  an  enormous  amount  of  research. 
Including  many  interviews  for  his  book.  .  .  . 
His  work  and  his  .  .  .  judgment  [are  sound].” 
H.  J.  Spiro 

Book  World  p4  O  29  ’67  950w 

Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  21  ’67 

800w 


“Before  his  death  Mr.  Stevenson  cooperated 
with  the  author,  who  was  given  access  to 
diaries  and  scrapbooks.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  ac¬ 
tivities  as  an  influential  member  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Advisory  Committee,  his  ‘battle  with 
Kennedy’  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
1960,  and  his  work  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  are  recorded  in  minute  detail.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Davis’s  defense  of  Adlai  Stevenson  is  at 
times  controversial.  This  well-documented  biog¬ 
raphy  is  an  important  contribution  to  recent 
American  history  and  foreign  policy  and  it  is 
recommended  for  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:3032  S  15  ’67  190w 


“It  is  a  basic  theme  of  [this  book]  that 
Steyenson’s  unceasing  intellectual  growth  and 
dedication  to  public  service  had  made  him  by 
the  1950’3  the  conscience  of  American  politics. 
.  .  .  Dayis  contends  that  Steyenson  looms  larger 
than  other  major  American  political  figures  of 
the  last  two  decades.  He  insists  that  Steven¬ 
son  s  ‘actual  Influence  upon  the  course  of  events 
while  he  was  alive,  effecting  differences  between 
what  occurred  and  what  would  have  occurred 
had  he  not  been  actively  present,  was  greater 
.  .  .  than  ttiat  of  either  of  the  two  men  who 
won  the  office  to  which  he  aspired.’  To  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  statement,  Mr.  Davis  has  written 
the  most  thorough  biography  that  we  have  yet 
had  of  Stevenson.”  Walter  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  26  ’67  llOOw 

“Davis,  who  knew  Stevenson  and  worked 
with  him  for  a  time,  is  an  experienced  biogra¬ 
pher  much  given  to  the  psychological  analysis 
of  hw  subjects.  .  .  .  [He]  finds  in  Stevenson  a 
toughmindedness,  an  ambition,  even  a  crafti¬ 
ness  working  to  serve  ideal  ends.  .  .  .  Pending 
the  publication  of  the  Stevenson  papers,  now 
being  edited  by  Walter  Johnson  and  Carol 
Evans,  and  the  authorized  biography  of  John 
Bartlow  Martin  Davis’s  new  book  is  the  fullest 
most  reliable  study  of  Stevenson.  It  is  a 
richly  textured  book.”  S.  G.  Brown 

Va  Q  R  44:125  winter  ’68  1250w 


UAVis,  R.  H.  C,  King  Stephen,  1135-1154.  15Gp 
pi  maps  $5  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

942  02  Stephen,  King  of  England.  Great 
Britain — History — Norman  period,  1066-1154 
.  67-17539 

This  is  primarily  a  .narrative  of  the  political 
struggle  for  tlie  English 
throng  during  Stephen’s  reign.  Using  the  usual 
chronicles  and  .the  Regesta  Regum  Anglo-Noy- 
manorum,  vol  iii  edited  by  Mr.  DavifSfd  H  A. 
Cronne  and  to  be  published  soon,  the  author 
[argues]  .  .  .  that  the  conservative  English 
aristocracy  was  behind  much  of  the  conflict 
between  King  Stephen  and  Empress  Matilda.” 
I^de^^  ^  Genealogy,  Annotated  bibliography. 


For  years,  the  standard  Interpretation  of 
the  reign  has  been  that  of  J,  H,  Round  as  ex^ 
pressed  m  his  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (1892). 
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.  .  .  There  has  been  an  uneasy  feeling  for  a 
number  of  years  that  [Round’s]  broad  thesis — 
not  to  speak  of  many  of  the  particulars  con¬ 
nected  with  it — is  unacceptable.  Now  R.  H.  C. 
Davis,  who  has  been  chipping  away  at  Round’s 
contentions  in  a  series  of  detailed  articles,  has 
produced  the  long-needed,  over-all  reinterpre¬ 
tation  of  the  reign  and  its  constitutional  sig¬ 
nificance.  .  .  .  What  emerges  from  "Davis’s  short 
but  extremely  useful  work  is  both  a  new  in¬ 
terpretation  and,  in  many  details,  a  new 
story.”  Roger  Howell 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:223  N  ’67  550w 
Christian  Century  84:627  My  10  ’67  20w 
“Of  special  Interest  to  the  scholar  of  this 
period  are  the  appendixes,  especially  the  one 
discussing  the  position  of  the  earl  as  a  govern¬ 
mental  official.  Written  for  medieval  and  Eng¬ 
lish  historians,  this  book  should  be  in  most  col¬ 
lege  and  all  university  libraries.”  K.  G.  Madi¬ 
son 

Library  J  92:2401  Je  16  ’67  200w 
“Few  definitive  historical  biographies  are  a 
pleasure  to  read:  this  one  is  a  notable  excep¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Professor  Davis  explores  the  motiva¬ 
tions  behind  both  courtiers  and  their  chroni¬ 
clers,  presenting  a  balanced  picture  of  a  chaotic 
era,  so  important  In  the  formation  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  state.  .  .  .  The  apparatus  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  scholarly  demands.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clii  autumn  ’67  130w 


DAViS,  RONALD  L.  Opera  in  Chicago.  393p  11 
$12.96  Appleton 


782.1  Opera — History, 
and  customs 


Chicago — Social  life 
65-23018 


In  this  history  of  opera  in  Chicago  the 
author  “attempts  to  catch  something  of  the 
social  flavor  surrounding  each  opera  season 
[and]  ties  the  story  of  opera  in  Chicago  into 
the  history  of  the  city  and  the  nation.” 
(Foreword)  An  appendix  gives  the  casts  (lead¬ 
ing  singers  only)  of  performances  given  from 
1910  through  1965.  Index. 


“[Davis]  posits  the  opera  house  as  a  test 
tube  for  observing  American  intellectual  and 
social  trends  and  attempts  to  intertwine  opera 
in  Chicago  with  the  history  of  the  city  and  na¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  an  unsatisfying  patchwork 
of  historical  snippets  and  operatic  information. 

.  .  .  We  get  an  interesting  account  of  perform¬ 
ances  in  Chicago  from  1850  through  the  autumn 
of  1965.  .  .  .  [But  the  book  rarely  advances  be¬ 
yond  the  level  of  reporting  on  which  it  is 
based.  Davis  presents  a  chronicle,  with  little 
synthesis.  There  is  no  documentation,  with  only 
a  brief  note  on  sources.  Contrived  chapter  titles 
and  the  anecdotal  style  clearly  indicate  the 
author’s  intent  to  present  a  popular,  rather 
than  a  scholarly,  account  of  Chicago  opera.  The 
foregoing  criticism  is  not  to  deny  the  value  of 
this  work.  [It]  makes  a  contribution  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  basic  data  on  the  subject.” 
Walter  Rtindell 

Am  Hist  R  72:727  Ja  ’67  280w 
“A  greatly  over-priced  book:  for  real  opera 
buffs,  perhaps,  but  not  recommended  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:169  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Dorman  Ratner 

J  Arh  Hist  54:162  Je  ’67  480w 

“An  easy-to-read  lightweight  story.  .  .  .  That 
Mr.  Davis  could  have  written  a  more  meaning¬ 
ful  story  is  evidenced  by  his  perceptive  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  frenzy  caused  by  Mary  Garden’s  1910 
performance  in  Salomd.  Instead  this  is  largely  a 
surface  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  operatic 
companies  documented  by  many  rave  reviews 
from  Musical  America  and  happily  balanced  by 
the  critical  snarls  of  Claudia  Cassidy.  R.  D. 

Enequist^.^^^^^  j  91:3953  S  1  ’66  140w 

“Most  books  on  music  in  America  have 
treated  music  as  something  apart  from  life.  .  .  . 
Opera  in  Chicago  puts  opera  in  its  place.  It  is 
as  much  a  history  of  the  audience  as  of  music, 
and  it  is  at  once  a  history  of  the  growing  so¬ 
phistication  of  a  city  and  of  the  popularization 
of  a  complex  art.  Davis  writes  of  society,  poli¬ 
tics,  sports,  business,  and  even  crime.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  groups  composing  the  audience,  the 
predominating  fashions,  the  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  which  the  people  arrived  at  the 
opera,  and  many  other  aspects  of  city  life.  All 
of  these  as  he  ably  demonstrates,  are  relevant. 
[This  is]  the  kind  of  book  that  is  needed  for 
every  city  in  the  country.”  L.  W.  Brown 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:746  Je  ’67  270w 

Yale  R  66:XXX"VI  Mr  ’67  400w 


DAVIS,  VINCENT.  Postwar  defense  policy  and 
the  U.S.  navy,  1943-1946.  371p  $7.50  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

359  U.S.  Navy.  U.S.— Military  policy 

66-15503 

“During  World  War  II  professional  military 
leaders  became  seriously  involved  for  the  first 
time  in  politics  and  in  the  making  of  high-level 
government  policy.  This  study  concentrates  on 
the  senior  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy 
who  were  in  policy-making  positions  as  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  building  of  the  post¬ 
war  navy.  The  author  examines  their  efforts  in 
assuming  this  new  position  of  leadership  and 
stresses  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in 
overcoming  traditional  values  and  concepts  of 
the  function  of  the  military  in  politics.”  (J  Am 
Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  "V.  Tuleja 

Am  Hist  R  72:738  Ja  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Demetrios  Caraley 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:799  S  ’67  1250w 
“A  scholarly  book  on  a  much  neglected  sub¬ 
ject.  ...  Its  reference  features  include  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  of  primary  sources,  a  use¬ 
ful  list  of  pertinent  bibliographies,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  index.  Unfortunately,  the  list  of  second¬ 
ary  sources  Includes  only  those  most  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  this  study  and  the  printer 
has  followed  the  regrettable  .  .  .  practice  of 
placing  the  many  reference  and  explanatory 
footnotes  at  the  end  of  the  book  rather  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  appropriate  pages.  Davis’ 
comprehensive  study  would  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  academic  library:  it  has  no  schol¬ 
arly.  full-fledged  predecessor.” 

Choice  3:952  D  ’66  230w 
J  Am  Hist  63:423  S  ’66  130w 


DAVISON,  PETER.  The  city  and  the  island; 
poems.  65p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  66-26373 

A  second  book  of  poems.  Some  of  these  have 
previously  appeared  In  The  Atlantic,  The  South¬ 
ern  Review,  Harper’s  and  The  Reporter. 


“Expertly  made,  varied  in  technique,  super¬ 
ficially  concerned  with  topics  ranging  from  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  to  misfiled  papers,  the  poems 
are  in  fact  all  part  of  an  examination  of  the 
differences  between  the  public  world  and  the 
private  one.  The  Island  is  a  protean  territory, 
shifting  from  Individual  Imagination  to  the 
practice  of  art  to  the  general  graveyard  of  his¬ 
tory;  it  is  always  lonely  and  sometimes  terri¬ 
fying.  The  ci1;y  is  no  less  alarming  but  not  so 
chameleon  in  habit.  .  .  .  Both  city  and  Island 
are  full  of  unexpected  images  and  meanings 
that  turn  into  other  meanings,  unforeseeable 
until  Mr.  Davison  casually  lifts  a  rug  or  a 
rock.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:160  D  ’66  320w 


“The  polished  surfaces  of  [Davison’s]  poems, 
their  urbane  tone,  and  their  controlled  manipu¬ 
lation  of  symbols  call  Auden  to  mind.  Davison 
is  like  Auden  also  in  his  bent  for  revivifying 
and  reappraising  myth  and  legend:  Eurydice, 
Ulysses,  Aphrodite,  and  Mary  Magdalene 
achieve  contemporary  reality  in  his  poems. 
In  spite  of  their  finish  and  precision — or  be¬ 
cause  of  them — Davison’s  poems  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  attract  readers  not  already  In¬ 
terested  in  poetry,  but  for  libraries  which  serve 
readers  responsive  to  verse,  .  .  .  [this]  Is  an 
essential  title.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  91:6091  D  15  ’66  170w 
“The  directness  and  candor  of  [the  author’s] 
first  prize-winning  volmne,  ‘The  Breaking  of 
the  Day’  [BRD  1964],  is  still  evident  here,  but 
the  range  is  greater.  Mr.  Davison  can  write 
poems  like  ‘Lunch  at  the  Coq  d’Or,’  in  which  a 
gently  irony  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  simple 
external  modern  setting,  and  others  such  as 
‘On  the  Island:  The  Darkened  Sun,’  in  which  a 
natural  phenomenon  takes  on  an  inner  signifi¬ 
cance.  There  is  a  constant  interplay — and 
in  the  best  poems  a  real  tension— between  the 
Island  and  city,  dream  and  reality.  Mr.  Davi¬ 
son’s  graceful  lines  have  at  times  a  resonant 
Intensity  that  is  rare.”  W.  J.  Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  D  11  ’66  270w 
“‘Davison’s  second  book  of  poems  ...  is 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  his  first  of  two 
years  ago.  He  is  still  ‘all  promise’,  with  few 
fulfilled  poems.  His  chief  faults  are  an  average 
imagination  and  lapses  in  tone  within  a  given 
poem,  both  amply  illustrated  in  Eurydice  in 
Darkness  and  One  of  the  Muses.  .  .  .  Davison 
has,  however,  a  considerable  virtue,  especially 
nowadays:  his  constant,  however  precarious, 
involvement  with  craft  is  evident  throughout 
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DAVISON,  PETER — Continued 
his  book;  and  the  result,  when  not  burdened 
with  tonal  lapses,  is  an  open,  simple,  declara¬ 
tive  diction  wholly  without  pretentiousness— 
which  deserves  congratulation.  The  question  is 
whether  complicated  material  can  become  suc¬ 
cessfully  absorbed  into  this  casual  language. 

.  I  respect  Davison’s  mode;  enjoy  my  be¬ 
lief  that  eventually  he  may  gain  both  more 
analytical  depth  and  more  tonal  control.” 
David  Galler 

Poetry  110:269  J1  ’67  220w 


DAVISON,  R.  B.  Black  British;  Immigrants  to 
England;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of  race  relations. 
ITOp  il  $5.60  Oxford 

325.2  Great  Britain — Immigration  and  emi¬ 
gration.  West  Indians  in  London.  Great 
Britain — Race  relations  67-70370 

This  volume  “is  based  on  two  sets  of  in¬ 
formation.  .  .  .  One  is  a  series  of  Interviews 
just  with  Jamaican  immigrants — Dr.  Davison 
drew  a  sample  of  people  In  Jamaica  applying 
for  passports  during  a  period  in  1961,  and  inter¬ 
viewed  those  he  could  trace  after  their  arrival 
in  England.  The  other  source  is  the  1961 
Census  for  what  was  then  the  County  of 
London  .  .  .  [which]  provides  a  means  of 
comparing  the  lot  of  immigrants  from  different 
countries,  showing  how  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
fare  as  comparecT  with  West  Indians,  and  so 
on.  .  .  .  [The  West  Indians]  are  markedly 
worse  off.  Drawing  on  either  or  both  sources 
of  information  as  appropriate,  Dr.  Davison 
looks  ...  at  households,  employment,  inten¬ 
tions  towards  returning  home,  and  what  he 
calls  ‘progress  towards  integration.’  ”  (TLS) 
Index. 


“[This  volume]  is  a  follow-up  study  of 
Davison’s  West  Indian  Migrants.  It  is  thorough 
and  readable.  The  abundance  of  facts  and 
figures,  many  not  previously  published,  are 
compiled  in  63  tables  throughout  the  text  and 
this  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a 
reference  source.  Some  interesting  case  studies 
compose  a  final  chapter.” 

Choice  4:597  J1  ’67  lOOw 

Economist  221:575  N  5  ’66  550w 

“We  need  to  know  more  about  the  lives  of 
the  newcomers,  more  about  how  British  people 
see  them,  more  about  the  sources  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  and  how  to  overcome  them. 
[This  book  tries]  to  provide  some  of  the  kinds 
of  information  we  need.  .  .  .  [The  chapter  on 
‘progress  towards  integration’]  is  rather  thin. 
.  .  .  Since  [it]  gives  little  real  information 
about  the  immigrants’  dealings  with  their  white 
neighbours  and  workmates,  and  since  only  a 
handful  reported  that  they  thought  they  were 
discriminated  aga.inst  at  work,  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  reassuring,  even  complacent.  .  .  . 
[Dr.  Davison’s  wife]  seems  to  tell  a  different 
story  .  .  .  [in  a  final  chapter]  based  on  tape- 
recorded  Interviews.  Her  chapter  gives  tlie 
flavour  of  a  Jamaican  immigrant’s  life,  as  the 
rest  of  her  husband’s  book  does  not.  It  tells  of 
flesh  and  blood,  not  of  cold  statistics.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  with  Black  British  is  that  for  the  most 
part  it  fails  to  reach  beyond  the  figures.” 

TLS  pl203  D  29  ’66  350w 


“The  amateur  birdlover  can  know  for  the 
first  time  how  to  attract  certain  species  to  his 
feeding  tray  and  yard  and  how  to  discourage 
unwanted  species  from  coming.  There  is  also 
a  checklist  (with  line  drawings)  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  types  of  nesting  sites  and  birdhouses  for 
various  species.  .  .  .  An  excellent  reference 
work.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  92:592  P  1  ’67  160w 


DAWIDOWICZ,  LUCY  S.  The  golden  tradition; 
Jewish  life  and  thought  in  Eastern  Europe. 
502p  maps  $8.95  Holt 

920  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  66-13203 

The  editor  of  this  collection  “is  the  coauthor 
of  Politics  in  a  Pluralist  Democracy  [BRD  1964] 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Commentary,  New 
Leader,  and  Jewish  Social  Studies.  .  .  .  [In¬ 
cluded  in  the  book  are]  ‘autobiographies,  mem¬ 
oirs,  reminiscences  and  letters  of  some  60  per¬ 
sons  whose  lives  document  these  East  European 
Jewish  responses  to  modernity.’  A  brief  com¬ 
ment  places  each  author,  and  the  anthology  is 
introduced  by  the  editor’s  .  .  .  historical  re¬ 
view.”  (Library  J)  Index.  Some  of  the  material 
in  this  collection  has  been  previously  published. 


‘  I  And  myself  unable  to  praise  [this  book]  too 
highly.  .  .  .  Partisans  of  one  or  another  Jew¬ 
ish  ideology  will  be  quick  to  detect  [the  edi¬ 
tor  s]  bias,  which  includes  a  certain  hostility 
toward  the  Jewish  Enlightenment  (Haskala) 
and  Jewish  Socialism  (Bundism)  as  forces  that, 
in  her  estimate,  hastened  the  breakup  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Jewish  life;  but  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
--historian,  partisan,  common  reader — ^will  be 
able  to  resist  the  historical  scope,  richness,  and 
interest  of  [this  anthology],  .  .  .  For  here  is 
the  world  of  our  fathers  or  at  least  some  of 
pur  fathers,  drawn  not  in  the  delicate  line  of 
Idyll  or  the  charcoal  softness  of  nostalgia,  but 
with  the  heavily  textured  complications  and 
even  harshness  of  reality.  .  .  .  Not  only  Jews 
in  search  of  their  cultural  roots,  but  also  his¬ 
torians  curious  about  the  multiple  sources  of 
modern  history  and  indeed  all  persons  who  care 
about,  the  possibilities  of  human  exaltation  and 
suffering,  will  find,  this  an  endlessly  absorbing 
and  endlessly  tragic  book.”  Irving  Howe 
Book  Week  p3  F  12  ’67  1550w 
•  includes  a  long  and  comprehensive 

inti^duction,  and  57  selections,  by  as  many 
themes  of  Hasidism,  Haskalah 
(Enlightenment),,  education,  religion,  literature 
and  the  arts,  Zionism,  revolutionary  and  po¬ 
litical  life.  An  absolutely  first-rate  anthology. 
It  stands,  by  itself,  in  its  field.  Along  with  Marli 
Zbrowski  and  Elizabeth  Herzog,  Life  is  with 
People.  [BRD  1952]  it  is  essential  for  even  the 
most  limited  collections. 

Choice  4:562  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Jacobson 

Commentary  43:81  Je  ’67  2200w 
“For  the  excellence  of  the  selections  (many 
previously  unavailable  in  English)  and  the  high 
quality  of.  the  translations  (most  are  by  tie 
highly  recommended  for 
any  library.  William  Newman 

Library  J  92:672  F  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Curt  Deviant 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  N  26  ’67  700w 


DAVISON,  VERNE  E.  Attracting  birds:  from 
the  prairies  to  the  Atlantic.  252p  11  $6.95 
Crowell 

598  Birds— U.S  Plants  66-25431 

A  biologist  with  the  United  States  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  presents  a  “guide  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  nesting  habits  of  more  than  400  species 
of  birds  of  eastern  North  America.  There  is  a 
.  .  .  list  of  the  foods  and  nesting  sites  that  are 
most  attractive  to  each  of  these  species,  and  a 
further  list  of  what  species  will  be  attracted  to 
some  700  plants  and  other  foods.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Technical  Indexes  to  the  common 
names  of  birds  and  plants. 


“Two-thirds  of  this  book  is  made  up  of 
unique  and  detailed  information  on  plant  and 
animal  food  preferences  and  other  plant  uses 
of  [various]  species,  including  in  addition  to 
common  backyard  birds,  waterbirds,  game  birds, 
birds  of  prey,  and  the  rarer  land  birds.  .  .  . 
No  index,  but  bird  and  plant  species  treated 
alphabetically  in  text.  .  .  .  For  high  school 
and  all  libraries  looking  for  a  popular  presenta¬ 
tion  of  birds  in  relation  to  foods  and  plants.” 

Choice  4:864  O  ’67  90w 


DAWSON,  JERRY  F.  Friedrich  Schlelermacher* 
S®Tlx.°^press  ^  nationalist.  173p  $6  Univ! 

Daniel  Schlelermacher,  Friedrich  Ernst 

The  auUior  first  offers  a  study  “of  an  out 
standing,  figure,  in  German  intSlectual  and  m- 

i^vestig'ates  througrh  a  sort  of 
ideal  type  the  development  of  German  national- 

Ifo^rilh^y^^Vd'ex^  ^Ch"oilirBl%': 


theoteil:  \Ts"^atTon" 

and°JtiKliousl|  fcin°g'''the*subjfrt  witWn 

blguous  or  unhappil^"!,hirsenfatem°entT  .T: 
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[and]  some  misprints.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  Daw¬ 
son’s  work  is  an  admirable  example  of  sound 
historical  scholarship,  both  in  its  choice  and 
use  of  sources.  He  is  both  critical  and  objective 
in  emphasizing  the  strongly  religious  and  pie- 
tistio  ciuality  of  Schleiermacher’s  nationalism.” 
A.  G.  Dundt 

Am  Hist  R  72:1010  Ap  ’67  44Qw 
“This  has  been  done  better  In  older  studies 
and  does  not  substantially  deepen  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  or  understanding  of  German  nationalism. 
Dawson’s  generalizations  based  on  Schleier- 
macher’s  experience  should  be  handled  with 
utmost  caution.” 

Choice  3:942  D  ’66  120w 


“We  lack  modern  English-language  biog¬ 
raphy  of  this  fascinating  figure  so  it  is  doubly 
regrettable  that  Dawson  looks  at  Schleier- 
macher  only  from  one  limited  aspect.  Of  course, 
living  in  the  Napoieonic  era  and  seeing  his 
country,  Prussia,  prostrated  and  his  German 
nation  humiliated,  he  became  an  ardent  patriot 
and,  perhaps,  a  nationalist.  What  else  could 
Dawson  expect?  This  aspect  shouid  have  formed 
a  short  chapter  in  a  comprehensive  biography 
which,  we  hope  Dawson  will  still  write.  The 
competently  prepared  and  well  documented 
monograph  will  be  useful  in  university  librar¬ 
ies.”  F.  E.  Ilirsch 

Library  J  91:2479  My  16  ’66  140w 


DAWSON,  JOHN  L.,  jt.  ed.  Disappointed 
guests.  See  Tajfel,  H. 


DAWSON,  MARY.  Tecwyn,  the  last  of  the 
Welsh  dragons:  il.  by  Ingrid  Fetz.  72p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.38  Parents  mag.  press 

Dragons — Stories  67-5513 

“When  a  lake  in  a  valley  of  the  Welsh 
mountains  was  drained  to  make  room  for  an 
atomic  power  plant.,  the  sun’s  rays  fell  upon 
a  dragon’s  egg  that  had  lain  there  undisturbed 
since  the  days  of  St.  George.  In  due  tune  the 
egg  cracked  and  out  came  [Tecwyn],  .  .  .  The 
fire-eating  orphan  was  adopted  by  Megan  and 
Hugh  Morgan  (their  father  was  engineer  of 
the  plant)  and  amply  supplied  with  hot  corns 
to  keep  his  fire  burning.”  (Horn  Bk)  Grades 
four  to  five.”  (Library  J) 

“Children  will  find  Tecwyn  a  captivating 
hero  and  his  story  a  proper  blend  of  realism, 
fantasy  and  humor.”  P.  G. 

Book  World  p24  O  8  67  180w 

Reviewed  by  S.  B.  Bellows 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  67 
170w 

Horn  Bk  43:461  Ag  ’67  200w 
“The  humor  is  meager  and  the  lively  illustra¬ 
tions  provide  the  characters  with  more  person¬ 
ality  than  is  supplied  them  by  the  text. 

Arlene  j  92;2648  J1  ’67  140w 

“[Tecwyn  became]  the  town’s  handydragon: 
I  he  I  functioned  as  a  snow  plow,  a  blowtorch, 
end  a  drier  of  laundry.  When  a  coal  strike 
cut  off  Tecwyn’ s  food  supply  the  Morgan  chil¬ 
dren  resourcefully  raided  the  new  power  plMt 
and  fed  their  starving  pet  a  few  nourishing 
bars  of  uranium.  The  fanciful  plot  is  nic^y 
set  off  by  a  grave  simplicity  of  style,  and  the 
Welsh  setting  adds  color;_  the  illustrations, 
showing  a  rosy-red,  beguiling  dragon  against 
black  and  white,  are  most  attractive.  Zena 

Sutherland^  r  50:49  S  16  ’67  170w 


DAWSON,  RAYMOND.  The  Chinese  chameleon: 
an  analysis  of  European  conceptions  of 
Chinese  civilization.  235p  il  pi  $8  Oxford 
915.1  China — Civilization  67-81516 

The  author  of  The  Legacy .  of  China  (BRD 
1965)  examines  “the  diverse  images  of  China 
held  by  Europeans.  .  .  .  reviews  a  large  part  of 
the  literature  written  by  travelers  and  visitors 
to  China  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  and 
discusses  the  impact  of  this  Uterature  upon 
European  readers.  In  general.  Professor  Daw¬ 
son  maintains  that  observers  and  students  of 
Chinese  civilization  see ,  what  they  are  condi¬ 
tioned  to  see  bv  the  ethnocentric  and  cultural 
vSues  of  thiir  ttaes.”  (Library  J)  Chronology 
cal  table.  Appendix  contains  extracts  from 
some  important  authors.  Index. 

“A  study  such  as  Dawson’s  has  been  sadly 
needed  for  a  long  time.  His  .  .  .  review  fortu- 
n9.tely  has  relevance  since  he  questions  not 


only  the  myths  of  earlier  times  but  also  many 
which  have  been  fostered  in  our  own  day. 
He  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
in  his  inquiry  he  has  inadvertently  transmitted 
a  few  misconceptions  of  his  own.  Still,  this  is 
a  work  that  may  be  highly  recommended  to 
both  scholar  and  novitiate.” 

Choice  4:1030  N  ’67  170w 


“[This  is  a]  sprightly  and  perceptive  study 
by  ...  an  Engiish  Sinologist.  .  .  .  Although 
Mr.  Dawson  commits  an  occasional  error,  his 
study  is  one  that  may  be  unqualifiedly  recom¬ 
mended  for  every  student  of  things  that  are 
Chinese.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:2768  Ag  '67  180w 


“Western  views  of  China,  as  Mr.  Dawson 
shows  in  this  enlightening  and  readable  survey, 
generally  tell  us  more  about  their  exponents 
than  their  object.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dawson  examines  the 
most  important  China  myths  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  dealing 
rather  briefly  with  the  twentieth.  .  .  .  One  may 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Dawson  is  justified  in  at¬ 
tributing  ignorance  of  China  to  the  shortage  of 
academic  study  of  the  country.  Scholarly  myth¬ 
making  on  China  is  all  too  common,  and  looks 
the  more  plausible  for  being  footnoted.  The 
non-academic  sometimes  does  a  much  better 
job.” 

TLS  p415  My  18  ’67  500w 


Va  Q  R  44:xxxi  winter  ’68  320w 


“[This  book]  is  essentially  snippets.  It  has  a 
perfectly  acceptable  thesis  .  .  .  and  there  are 
some  very  nice  pictures,  but  this  isn’t  ‘An 
Analysis.’.  .  .  Raymond  Dawson  doesn’t  pit 

his  intellect  against  anything.  He  tells  us  that 
Western  views  (usually  English  views)  about 
China  have  changed  over  the  years,  but  that 
none  of  the  various  views  that  have  been  held 
at  different  times  has  truly  disappeared  in  our 
own  time.  .  .  .  With  some  real  thrust  this  idea 
could  have  taken  off  and  become  analysis,  but 
in  Chameleon  it  remains  generalization  backed 
by  a  few  random  passages.” 

Yale  R  57:XXVIII  D  ’67  480w 


DAWSON,  ROBERT.  Six  mile  corner.  53p  $4 
Houghton 

811  66-14764 


“This  first  collection  of  poems  .  .  .  [concerns] 
experiences  that  are  characteristlcaily  Ameri¬ 
can  and  intensely  personal.  .  .  .  Travel — down 
American  highways,  across  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  adolescence  and  maturity,  and  over  the 
sea — is  the  keynote.  .  .  .  The  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion  shifts  from  California  to  the  Ozarks,  from 
slum  Boston  to  the  Aegean.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[Dawson]  is  not  at  his  best  in  descriptive 
narrative,  but  once  he  gets  away  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  childhood  (which  he  does  all 
too  seldom),  his  abilities  as  a  poet  seem  to  im¬ 
prove  remarkably.  For  example,  the  half-serious 
poem  ‘Tarzan,’  cast  in  a  different  mold  from 
that  used  for  the  greater  part  of  this  collection, 
shows  his  decided  ability.  .  .  .  [However]  in¬ 
consistency  mars  a  poem,  and  it  has  marred 
this  collection  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  [The  dust  jacket 
informs  us  that  his]  ‘energy  seems  human 
rather  than  verbal.’  I  think  this  is  a  very  fair 
comment.”  D.  F.  Goldman 

Am  Scholar  36:710  autumn  ’67  500w 
“A  most  unusual  first  volume  of  distinctive 
anti-poems.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  dozen-and-a- 
half  poems  have  appeared  In  Atlantic,  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Review,  and  Harvard  Advocate.  All  of 
them  belong  distinctly  to  the  post-modern  age 
— like  the  films  of  Truffaut  or  Godard,  like  the 
black  humor  collected  by  a  Bruce  Jay  Fried¬ 
man.  They  tell  of  what  it  has  meant  to  grow 
up  among  the  secondhand  cars,  trailers,  and 
trucks  of  itinerant  America  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  .  .  .  They  tell  of  what  It  has 
meant  to  learn,  to  travel  in  Italy,  to  marry. 
.  .  .  They  do  these  things  in  a  poetic  purposely 
roughhewn,  for  they  record  the  roughhewn, 
yet  it  is  deceptively  varied  and  controlled.  .  .  . 
Strongly  recommended  for  all  poetry  collec¬ 
tions.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  91:4671  O  1  ’66  200w 


“fin  this  book]  we  have  a  testament,  heavily 
rusticated,  of  disguised  but  still  fashionable 
semi-hlpsterlsm,  another  odyssey  of  a  highway 
culture.  ...  A  strongly  driving  sense  of  narra¬ 
tive.  verging  on  poetry,  makes  compelling 
reading  matter  out  of  his  ‘Driving  to  Florida. 
This  evaporates  with  puns  and  private  jokes, 
self-celebratory  and  mawkish,  in  his  poem 
about  trolls,  and  the  long  confusions  of  turbid 
language  that  he  snips  Into  sections  and  labels 
as  separate  poems.  .  .  .  ‘Hepatitis,’  an  Idiomatic 
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DAWSON,  ROBERTi — Continued 
presentation  of  New  Tear’s  Eve  In  Rome  [la], 
with  ‘Driving  to  Florida.’  one  of  the  two  best 
poems  in  the  book.”  Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o47  Ja  8  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Baker 

Poetry  111:195  D  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:39  F  11  ’67  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cxii  summer  ’67  160w 


DAY,  A.  GROVE.  Explorers  of  the  Pacific.  180p 
il  maps  $4.95  Duell 

919  Islands  of  the  Pacific — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Pacific  Ocean — Juvenile  literature.  Ex¬ 
plorers — Juvenile  literature  67-197 

This  is  a  history  “of  exploration  from  the 
prehistoric  migrations  of  peoples  from  Asia  to 
the  19th-century  voyages  of  the  American  whal¬ 
ers.  [’The  author  describes]  the  primitive  moa 
hunters  and  Maori  sailors,  accounts  of  such 
mariners  as  Magellan  and  James  Gook,  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  privateers  and  buccaneers,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  two  French  frigates  near  Botany 
Bay  and  [an]  account  of  Captain  Bligh  of  the 
Bounty.  Cannibals,  pirates,  castaways  and  muti¬ 
neers  [are  included],”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:442  Mr  1  *67  80w 
“With  ship  captains  as  a  focal  point,  the  ex¬ 
peditions  of  each  nation  are  discussed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters  in  relation  to  their  goals,  the 
difficulties  encountered,  and  the  discoveries 
made.  .  .  .  Although  much  of  this  Information 
is  available  elsewhere,  this  is  the  first  book  for 
this  age  level  which  covers  the  entire  period  and 
includes  a  complete  roster  of  the  explorers. 
Many  attractive  illustrations,  most  of  them  re¬ 
productions,  are  scattered  throughout  the  text. 
Written  in  simple,  factual  terms,  this  will  be 
valuable  for  both  Initial  information  and  sup¬ 
plementary  reading.”  Prances  Fleming 
Library  J  92:890  P  15  ’67  17^ 

“Pact,  fantasy,  romance  fill  this  sweeping 
story  of  exploration.  .  .  .  Mr.  Day  may  crowd 
too  many  names,  places  and  dates  into  this  small 
volume,  but  he  tells  some  good  tales  and  en¬ 
courages  the  reader  to  delve  more  deeply  into 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  the  men  who  braved 
the  seas.”  Henry  Gilfond 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  5  ’67  130w  [YA] 


DAY,  KENNETH,  ed.  Book  typography,  1815- 
1965,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Kenneth 
Day.  40lp  il  $17.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
655.1  Book  industries  and  trade.  Printing — 
History  66-13864 

A  history  of  book-printing  covering  “Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  U.S.  [written  by 
specialists  from  each  country].”  (Choice)  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Anderhalve  eeuw  boektypografie,  1815- 
1865.  Index. 


“Scholars  and  graduate  students,  bringing  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  to  [this]  book,  will  prosper 
more  from  a  reading  than  the  layman.  .  .  . 
The  essays  vary  from  professional  talk  of  fonts 
to  general  cln-onologies.  Salted  with  half-tone 
facsimiles.  Day’s  book  does  not  merit  the  in¬ 
troductory,  educative  value  of  [S.]  Morison’s 
The  Typographic  Book,  1450-1935  [BRD  1964] 
and  Steinberg’s  Five  Hundred  Years  of  Print¬ 
ing.” 

Choice  4:957  N  ’67  160w 
“There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  useful  and  origi¬ 
nal  about  this  work.  Its  faults  are  mainly 
mechanical,  the  worst  of  them  being  the  trans¬ 
lation.  This  makes  very  curious  reading.  The 
result  is  never  so  bad  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
but  in  mass  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  The  only 
other  defect  is  a  matter  of  structure.  Typog¬ 
raphy  is,  no  matter  how  national  styles  differ, 
essentially  an  international  business.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  write  about  the  history  of 
book  printing  in  one  particular  country  with¬ 
out  referring  to  developments  in  others;  indeed, 
without  so  doing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  balanced  as  well  as  concise  account.  ’Too 
often  the  contributors  have  evaded  the  problem 
by  a  series  of  generalizations.  .  .  .  Baudin’s  essay 
[on  Belgium]  is  the  best  in  the  book;  only  he 
manages  to  see  his  subject  as  an  organic  whole, 
while  paying  due  attention  to  the  individual 

TLS  pl56  F  23  ’67  1900w 


DAY  LEWIS,  C.  Selected  poems.  161p  $5  Harper 
821  67-13686 

A  collection  of  sixty-two  poems  from  volumes 
previously  printed  during  the  period  1929-1965. 


“The  tone  of  these  [pieces]  ...  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  nostalgic;  the  virtues  they  celebrate 
seem  almost  anachronistic.  .  .  .  Control  is  the 
hallmark  of  these  poems;  their  formal  skills 
are  both  quiet  and  impressive.  To  look  to 
[them]  for  the  verbal  energy  of  Ted  Hughes  or 
the  imagistlc  precision  of  Philip  Larkin  is  to 
miss  the  personal  perspective  which  character¬ 
izes  this  collection.  In  spite  of  his  self- 
acknowledged  ‘susceptibility  to  other  men’s 
ways  of  using  words’  (Yeats’  in  particular). 
Day  Lewis  is  his  own  man  and  his  own  poet. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  not  everyone’s  cup  of  tea,  espe¬ 
cially  m  an  America  where  stronger,  colder,  and 
more  bitter  drinks  are  now  more  fashionable. 
But  .  .  .  the  collection  is  a  wholly  honorable 
brew.”  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ag  3 

’67  480w 

“One  must  admire  Day-Lewis.  For  40  years 
he  has  written  poetry  that  is  clearly  out  of  tune 
with  the  times.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  pathetic 
fallacy,  personification,  and  the  hero.  ,  .  . 

[However]  reading  these  poems  one  is  aware 
of  a  voice  that  remains  true  to  its  own  ear. 
There  are  no  straining  for  effects,  no  tensions, 
no  profundity;  instead  there  are.  to  quote  Day- 
Lewis;  ‘admiration  for  the  heroic,  a  sense  of 
life’s  transience,  the  riddle  of  eternity,’  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  all  poetry  collections.”  John 
Demos 

Library  J  92:2582  J1  ’67  170w 
“  ‘Modern’  poetry  had.  in  fact,  never  been 
very  congenial  to  [Mr.  Day  Lewis].  He  is  a 
quiet  writer,  with  a  preference  for  ordered  syn¬ 
tax  and  regular  form,  who  likes  to  brood  rath¬ 
er  than  to  exclaim.  The  61an  of  modern  poetry, 
the  violent  juxtapositions,  the  self-conciously 
anti-poetic  imagery,  are  found  in  his  early 
verse,  but  only  because  they  are  imitated  from 
other  people.  Victorian,  and  Georgian,  mod¬ 
els  really  suited  him  much  better.  And  so  the 
Hardy  period  began.  Reading  through  this 
book,  one  can  put  one’s  finger  on  the  exact 
point  at  which  Hardy’s  voice  begins  to  speak 
through  Mr.  Day  I^ewis’  verse.  .  .  .  [His]  later 
poems  are  better  than  his  earlier,  because  in 
Hardy  he  has  found  a  mould  into  which  he 
can  pour  his  work  without  spilling  its  best 
ingredients.  He  is  still  an  imitative  poet,  but 
even  imitative  poetry  can  be  worth  writing.” 
John  Wain 

New  Repub  156:21  Je  24  ’67  1950w 
“Included  here  Is  ‘The  Nabara,’  one  of  the 
major  narrative  poems  of  our  time.  Though 
Day  Lewis  never  approaches  Auden  or  Mac¬ 
Neice,  his  contemporaries,  in  technical  virtuo¬ 
sity  or  range  of  experience,  he  has  nevertheless 
produced  half  a  dozen  or  so  poems  that  reflect 
the  issues  of  his  time  with  memorable  dignity. 

.  .  .  He  understands  the  mechanics  of  narrative, 
and  more  than  most  modern  writers  he  can 
sustain  involvement  in  a  long  poem  that  de¬ 
pends  for  its  main  interest  on  physical  action. 
It  is  not  a  common  achievement.”  Alan  Ross 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  17  ‘67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  60:99  O  14  ‘67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxx  autumn  ’67  180w 


DAYAN,  YAEL.  Death  had  two  sons;  a  novel. 

191p  M.95  McGraw 

67-27278 

Daniel,  “a  young  Israeli  warrior,  who  has 
been  separated  from  his  family  by  a  cruel 
trick  played  by  the  Nazis  upon  his  father, 
Hairn  Kalinsky,  is  alienated  from  all  human 
relationships.  The  central  theme  revolves  around 
Daniel’s  escape  from  Poland  and  his  new  life 
in  Israel,,  the  kibbutz,  and  the  army  .  .  .  [and] 
his  relations  with  Yoram,  a  substitute  father. 
Rina,  Nechama,  Nili,  and  his  own  father.  Haim 
[who  IS  djnng].”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  27:344  D  1  ’67  24nw 
“Estrangement,  bitterness  and  alienation 
weave  the  pattern  that  Daniel  follows,  and  he 
wanders  through  events  like  some  hero  of 
Camu^  -.His  attempt  to  know  his  father 
after  finding  him  at  Beer- Sheba  is  a  study  of 
man  s  bitterness  and  stubbornness.  The  inci- 
dents  involved  in  Daniel’s  final  break  with 
his  father  lead  the  reader  through  some  petty, 
mfuriating,  but  all  too  real  situations.  For 
Daniel,  aU  must  die  in  his  old  family,  even 
hls  father,  who  is  his  foil  and  antagonist. 
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Against  the  moledet,  the  European  Jew  and 
the  Israeli  pit  themselves — the  old  world  against 
the  new,  the  ghetto  Jew  against  the  Sinai  Jew. 
Miss  Dayan  writes  in  a  crisp,  diy.  clinically 
precise  manner  about  the  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.”  M.  I.  Prochilo 

Library  J  92:3442  O  1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  D  17  ’67  800w 
“The  general’s  daughter  is  too  much  of  a 
romantic  expatriate  to  be  a  convincing  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  young  of  the  Promised  Land.  .  .  . 
Her  fourth  novel  .  .  .  feels  like  it  was  cribbed 
from  a  compendium  of  Israeli  folklore  .  .  .  The 
incidents  and  the  characters — from  the  gold- 
hearted  Israeli  Army  camp  follower  to  the 
noble  kibbutznik  killed  by  an  Egyptian  land 
mine — could  have  been  taken  from  real  life. 
But  Yael  Dayan  has  contrived  a  Sabra  soap 
opera  which  reduces  deep  emotion  to  easy 
sentiment.  Her  uncertain  command  of  the 
English  language,  a  consequence  of  her  wish 
to  reach  the  non-Hebrew  speaking  world,  only 
makes  a  weak  story  worse.”  Howard  Junker 
Newsweek  70:112B  N  20  ’67  380w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kresh 

Sat  R  50:31  D  16  ’67  900w 
“[This  book]  underscores  [Yael  Dayan’s] 
rising  reputation.  .  .  .  [Her]  hard-bitten  way 
with  the  English  language  raises  this  novel  well 
above  the  sagging  sentimentality  of  the  Urises 
and  Micheners.” 

Time  90:116  N  17  ’67  200w 
TLS  p433  My  25  ’67  180w 


DAYAN,  YAfiL.  Israel  journal:  June,  1967.  113p 
pi  maps  $4.95  McGraw 

956.94  Israel-Arab  War,  1967  67-30301 

A  day-by-day  journal,  in  which  the  author 
gives  her  impressions  of  the  Israel-Arab  War, 
in  which  she  participated  as  a  sub-lieutenant. 


“The  diary  gives.  In  the  sparest  possible 
terms,  the  story  of  Israel’s  battle  for  the  desert. 
It  is  a  soldier’s  story  and  a  militant  woman’s 
story,  a  woman  who  wants  war — not  war  for 
the  excitement  of  it,  not.  even  war  .for  victoiw  s 
sake,  but  war  as  a  solution  to  a  situation  mat 
was  unbearable.  Not  war  to  kill,  she  explains, 
but  war  in  order  not  to  be  k^ed.  It  isn  t  too 
clear  what  she  means  by  this.  .  .  .  Though 
[the]  personal  slant  doesen’t  give  much  valid¬ 
ity  to  the  diary  record  as  history,  the  figure  of 
the  young  woman  soldier  working  away  as¬ 
siduously  is  captivating  enough.  The  doary 
possesses  some  of  the  color  and  cr^t  of  the 
myth-making  imagination  and  it  is  to  the 
imagination  that  her  figure  makes  its  appeal. 
C.  M.  SigginSg^i^  ^  ^  ^20W 

“Yael  Dayan,  a  novelist  [author  of  Death 
Had  Two  Sons,  BRD  1967],  and  the  daughter 
of  Moshe  Dayan,  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
divisions  fighting  in  Sinai.  Her  connections  and 
the  fact  that  she  is  an  officer  in  the  Israeli 
army  made  it  possible  for  her  to  observe  things 
that  generally  are  not  accessible  to  reporters. 
Her  book  is  an  account  of  front-line  action  and 
of  the  men  who  commanded  iti  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  title,  her  story  does  not  provide  an  (wer- 
all  picture  of  Israel  at  war  since  it  is  confined 
to  only  one  sector  of  the  conflict— central 
Sinai.  Furthermore,  some  ,  of  her  political 
opinions  should  be  taken  'with  caution.  [How¬ 
ever.  the  book  is]  well  -written  and  interestir^ 
recommended  for  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  David  Shavit 

Llbmry  J  92:4147  N  15  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  bv  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:4638  D  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  31  ’67  120w 

“For  a  Journalist  a  point  of  view  is  essential, 
and  the  six-day  war  was  over  before  Yael  Dayan 
discovered  just  where  she  fitted  In  and  lUSt 
whose  story  she  wanted  to  tell.  She  nmy  Imve 
been  distracted  by  her  encounter  with  Col.  Dov 
Sion,  the  man  she  married  in  July.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  as  a  laboriously  disguised  love  story  that 
her  iournal  has  the  power  to  fascinate.  .  .  . 
Israel  needs  a  cultural  star,  a  bright  young 
sensibility  at  home  In  the  old  -world  ^  well  as 
the  new  And  Ya€l  Dayan  has  seized  this  obvious 
opportunity.  Someday  she  may  setUe  do-wn  and 
stop  playing  the  impetuous,  ravishing  mouth¬ 
piece.  If  she  then  disciplines  her  talent,  she 
might  yet  render  the  life  of  young  Israel  wito 
the  skill  and  power  that  nation  deserves. 

Howard  70:112B  N  20  ’67  380w 

Time  90:116  N  17  ’67  200w 


DEACON,  RICHARD.  Madoc  and  the  discovery 
of  America:  some  new  light  on  an  old  con¬ 
troversy.  269p  11  maps  $5  Braziller 

973.1  Madog  ab  Owain  Gwynedd.  America 
— ^Discovery  and  exploration  67-23398 

An  investigation  of  the  claim  that  Madoc, 
son  of  Owain  G-wynedd,  a  Welshman,  discovered 
America  in  1170.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  exhaustive  study  of  the  controversial 
subject.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general  and 
American  history  collections.”  B.  L.  Yonge 
Library  J  92:3996  N  1  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  David  Quinn 

New  Statesman  73:263  F  24  ’67  1050w 


“Madoc’ s  trail  is  blurred,  to  say  the  least, 
but  Mr.  Deacon  pursues  it  with  a  scholar’s  de¬ 
votion  to  detail,  painstakingly  sifting  matter 
from  myth  and  letting  the  weight  of  evidence 
decide.  Unfortunately,  both  his  style  and  ap- 

g roach  are  painfully  tedious  at  times,  turning 
is  search  for  Madoc  into  an  unnecessarily  long, 
dry  voyage.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  16  ’67  140w 
“Mr.  Deacon’s  approach  to  this  legendary 
subject  is  an  uncertain  one.  He  longs  to  believe, 
and  thinks  there  is  something  in  it,  but  finds 
it  very  hard  to  say  what.  He  is  entertaining 
as  he  deploys  the  long-since  discredited  literary 
evidence;  and  a  recital  of  our  predecessors’ 
misapprehensions  and  follies  Is  never  entirely 
unlnstructive.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficiently 
scholarly  work.  ‘Ancient  sources’  too  often 
prove  to  be  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ‘old  let¬ 
ters’  of  the  nineteenth,  and  it  would  be  unkind 
to  quote  the  names  of  some  of  his  authorities. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole  this  loose  subject  calls  for 
an  altogether  sterner  and  more  discriminating 
approach  than  Mr.  Deacon  has  given  it.” 

TLS  pl66  Mr  2  ’67  1400w 


DEAKIN,  JAMES.  The  lobbyists.  309p  il  $6 
Public  affairs  press 

322  Lobbying.  U.S. — Politics  and  government 

66-25663 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Abraham  Holtzman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:527  Je  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Young 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:203  My  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  V.  P.  Carosso 

J  Am  Hist  64:206  Je  ’67  250w 


DEAL,  BORDEN.  The  least  one,  360p  $6.96 
Doubleday 

67-19097 

“Boy  Sword  grew  up  in  Bugscuffle  Bottoms 
— in  more  ways  than  one.  [He  tells  how  in  19321 
the  best  cotton  crop  for  years  meant  financial 
ruin  to  Lee  Sword  and  his  family  because  it 
brought  but  four  cents  per  pound — how  deep 
was  the  hurt  to  Jimmie  Sword’s  pride  when  she 
and  her  husband  had  to  accept  'commodities’ 
(groceries)  from  the  government  and  put  In  a 
crop  on  land  they  didn’t  own.  Most  of  all. 
Boy  tells  how  it  happened  that  at  12  years  of 
age,  he  still  had  no  first  name.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  27:169  Ag  1  ’67  330w 
“The  plot  builds  slowly  to  its  climax  through 
a  setting  that  is  alive  with  its  smells  and 
sounds,  sights  and  tastes.  Highly  recommended 
for  public  libraries  and  suggested  for  YA  collec¬ 
tions.”  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  92:2603  J1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Leora  Oglesby 

Library  J  92:3870  O  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“Bugscuffle  Bottoms  .  .  .  offers  a  dreary 
prospect.  But  out  of  it  the  Swords  claw  some 
hard-won  satisfactions.  This  is  especially  true 
for  the  12-year-old  boy  who  narrates  the  story. 
‘Boy’  Sword  (unnamed  because  his  mildly  ec¬ 
centric  father  allows  his  children  to  name  them¬ 
selves)  fills  In  his  identity  by  learning  to  hold 
his  own  against  other  Bugscufflers  and  to 
shoulder  adult  responsibility.  Mr.  Deal’s  appeal¬ 
ing  account  of  homespun  victories  is  almost 
enough  to  arouse  nostalgia  for  the  Depression.” 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ag  13  ’67  160w 
“The  mother  and  the  father  [^are]  big,  stal¬ 
wart,  kindhearted,  and  very  much  alive,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Deal’s  sensible  and  observant  spirit.  The 
story  tells  of  poverty,  struggle,  and  Innocent 
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DEAL,  BORDEN^ — Continued 

triumph,  and  is  full  of  animals  and  neighbors 
and  the  daily  adventures  and  occasional  ac¬ 
cidents  that  make  each  life  separately  remark- 

New  Yorker  43:108  J1  15  ’67  160w 


DEANE,  PHYLLIS.  The  first  industrial  re¬ 
volution.  295p  $8;  pa  $2.95  Cambridge 

942  Great  Britain — Industries.  Great  Britain 
—Economic  conditions — 19th  century.  Great 
Britain— History— 19th  century  [65-25715] 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  Max  Hartwell  moow 

Am  Econ  R  57:613  Je  67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Musson 

Engl  Hist  R  82:799  O  67  1500w 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Rosoysky 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:474  S  '67  650w 


DEANE,  SHIRLEY.  In  a  Corsican  village.  194p 

$5.95  Vanguard 

914.5  Corsica— Social  life  and  customs^^^^^^ 

The  author  “lived  with  her  husband  and 
three  children  in  the  little  Corsican  village  of 
Monte  Torre.  .  .  .  Experiences  encountered 

during  the  family’s  sojourn  .  .  .  have  been 
arranged  to  escort  the  reader  through  the 
y6a,r’s  cycle  of  villagre  life.  There  are  fall  pig 
killings,  Christmas  fires,  olive-picking,  sheep 
shearing,  visits  by  roving  peddlers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  year  ends  with  a  traditional  wed¬ 
ding  ritual,  in  which  the  whole  village  partici¬ 
pates.’’  (Library  J) 

“It  Is  the  people  (about  127  of  ttem,  give 
or  take  a  new  baby  or  a  departing  bride)  that 
animate  ‘A  Corsican  Village’  with  vividness 
and  affection.  Obviously  Monte  Torre  ac¬ 
cepted  Mrs.  Deane — perhaps  because  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  them  was  without  reservation. 
Pamela  Marsh  -ct 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  16  67 
600w 

“While  her  husband  painted.  Miss  Deane  ob¬ 
served  the  life  and  customs  of  the  villagers. 
The  result  is  a  charming,  readable  book.  .  .  . 
The  author  writes  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  but  avoids  triteness  and  sentimen¬ 
tality.  Recommended  for  public  libraries. 
Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  91:5398  N  1  ’66  130w 

“Miss  Deane  is  a  sensible  and  a  sensitive 
writer.  She  neither  deplores  nor  celebrates  the 
quality  of  life  in  that  superstitious,  tradition- 
shackled,  self-sufficient,  and  largely  untroubled 
backwater.  She  merely  observes  and  depicts.’ 

New  Yorker  42:164  F  11  ’67  190w 


DE  BERG,  JEAN.  See  Berg,  J.  de 


DE  BERNARDY,  FRANCOISE.  See  Bernardy, 
F.  de 


DECAVALLES,  ANDONIS,  ed.  The  Voice  of 
Cyprus.  See  The  Voice  of  Cyprus 


DE  CESPEDES,  ALBA.  See  C4spedes,  A.  de 


Washington,  D.C.  in  1964.  They  include  papers 
delivered  by  Robert  Theobali  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  Hyman  Rickover,  and  Charles  Dechert, 
representatives  of  a  variety  of  disciplines.  .  .  . 
All  agree  that  this  is  the  hour  for  circumspec¬ 
tion  and  the  time  to  prepare  for  radical  changes 
in  ethics,  economics,  education,  and  politics.” 
(library  J)  ’Ihe  essay  by  M.  Mikulak  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Slavic  Review,  and  that  by  C.  De¬ 
chert  in  the  American  Behavioral  Scientist.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This]  is  not  a  significant  contribution  to 
thought  on  this  topic.  The  concepts  used  by 
the  authors  lack  precision  and  the  stated  im¬ 
plications  of  cybernetics  are  vague  and  ambig¬ 
uous.  At  no  time  do  the  authors  set  definite 
limits  to  their  studies  so  that  one  is  never  told 
the  exact  way  in  or  the  extent  to  which  auto¬ 
mation  will  affect  the  subject  of  their  enquiries. 
Terms  such  as  ’the  electronics  age,’  ‘the  age  of 
circuitry,’  .  .  ,  and  ‘man  the  superanimal,’  ap¬ 
pear  repeatedly.  .  .  .  The  general  style  and  ap¬ 
proach  make  the  book  less  rewarding  reading 
for  students  than  other  books  already  availa¬ 
ble.” 


Choice  4:646  S  ’67  160w 


“[These  discussions]  are  a  welcome  antidote 
to  the  usually  euphoric  technical  and  trade  lit¬ 
erature  spawned  by  computer  researchers  and 
developers.  .  .  .  They  are  as  varied  in  style  and 
temper  as  the  men  who  wrote  them.”  A.  L. 
Dessler 

Library  J  92:262  Ja  15  ’67  310w 


DECKER,  PETER.  The  diaries  of  Peter 
Decker;  overland  to  California  in  1849,  and 
life  in  the  mines,  1850-1851  [original  manu¬ 
script  diaries  in  the  collection  of  society  of 
California  pioneers,  San  Francisco]  ed.  by 
Helen  S.  Giffen.  338p  $10  Talisman  press 
917.94  California — Gold  discoveries.  Frontier 
and  pioneer  life — California.  Overland  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  Pacific  66-27366 

This  diary  kept  by  a  forty-niner  describes 
“an  overland  journey  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
Sacramento  in  1849  and  life  in  the  California 
mines  in  the  early  1850s.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  participate  in  the  Trinity  River  ‘hum¬ 
bug’  and  recorded  .  .  .  the  adversities  of  that 
stampede.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  diary  tells  about 
Decker’s  experiences  as  a  storekeeper  at  Nevada 
City  and  Park’s  Bar.”  (j  Am  Hist)  Index. 


Choice  4:676  J1  ‘67  220w 

“The  diaries,  located  in  the  Societ.v  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneers  library,  are  carefully  edited  with 
a  fine  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  and  an 
analytical  index.  The  spellings  of  a  few  proper 
and  place  names  need  correction.  The  book 
makes  readily  available  valuable  source  ma¬ 
terials  that  describe  several  mining  camps  and 
supply  centers  as  well  as  some  important 
aspects  of  California  gold-rush  society.”  B.  F. 
Gilbert 

J  Am  Hist  64:143  Je  ‘67  180w 
“[This  diaryl  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  genre — complete,  detailed,  literate — and  is 
most  ably  edited.  Best  of  all,  ’49er  Peter 
Decker,  unlike  so  many  argonauts,  did  not 
throw  down  his  pen  forever  when  he  picked  up 
shovel  and  pick  to  mine  the  Yuba  and  other 
streams;  he  continued  to  note  everything  that 
took  his  attention.  Thus,  he  provides  us  with 
a  clear  picture  of  interior  California,  circa  1850- 
61.  .  .  .  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  pri¬ 
mary  sources  for  California  history.”  Richard 
Dillon 

Library  J  92:1149  Mr  16  ’67  IlOw 


DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE  TEILHARD.  See  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin,  P. 


DE  CHARMS,  DESIREE.  See  Charms,  D.  de 


DECHAUME,  FRANQOIS  GEOFFROY-.  See 

Geoffroy-Dechaume,  F. 


decker,  william.  To  be  a  man;  a  novel. 

239p  $5.95  Little 


This  Is  the  story  of  a  fictional  range  rider 
Roscoe  Banks  from  childhood  in  the  1880’s  to 
death  in  1950.  His  activities  include  homestead¬ 
ing  and  hunting  wild  horses  and  cattle  as  well 
as  bronc- stomping,  riding  round-up  and  trail 
drive,  and  finally  rodeoing. 


DECHERT,  CHARLES  R.,  ed.  The  social  Im¬ 
pact  of  cybernetics.  206p  $7.60  Univ.  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame  press 

301.2  Cybernetics.  Technology  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  66-24925 

“These  eight  papers  have  been  selected  from 
among  those  delivered  at  the  176th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Georgetown  University  held  In 


AS  a  novel,  [this]  has  some  structural  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  as  a  character  study  and  an  authen- 
tic  account  of  cowboy  life.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
me  best  work  of  Ross  Santee  and  Frank  Doble. 
Decker  s  experience  as  a  working  cowhand  Is 
evident  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Roscoe’s  passage 
from  green  youth  to  reluctant  obsolescence  is 
told  tenderly  and  convincingly.  The  author 
creates  marvelous  pictures  of  ranch  humor 
rodeo  roping,  me  sweat  and  hurt  of  roundup 
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and  horse-hunting,  and  horseplay.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  companions  aU  along  the  trail  are 
invariably  true  to  type.  .  .  .  Video  addicts  will 
find  no  main  street  showdowns  or  fast-draw 
heroics,  but  if  they  are  looking  for  something 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  the  West  that  tele¬ 
vision  daily  distorts,  Decker’s  book  won’t  dis¬ 
appoint  them.”  R.  T.  RetUy 

America  117:417  O  14  ’67  290w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  27:227  S  15  ’67  3S0w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Collier 

Library  J  92:3442  O  1  ’67  160w 

‘‘There  is  no  question  about  the  richness  and 
vitality  of  William  Decker’s  material  in  this 
novel.  .  .  .  Some  of  this  compelling  subject 
matter  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  Ros- 
coe’s  personal  narrative.  The  publishers  refer 
to  the  book,  rather  uncertainly,  as  a  ‘documen¬ 
tary  novel.’  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  belive  that 
the  passages  in  the  first  person  could  have  been 
transcribed  directly  from  tape  recordings.  .  .  . 
I’m  more  than  a  little  inclined  to  wish  that 
we  had  been  given  the  transcription  straight. 
When  the  author  takes  over  to  make  the  links 
and  summaries  that  tie  personal  reminiscences 
into  a  consecutive  chronology,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tressing  adulteration  of  quality.  In  fact,  the 
adulteration  is  so  considerable  that  it  seems  not 
merely  a  mishandling  of  the  material  but  an 
outright  betrayal  of  it.  The  author’s  action 
passages  are  often  slovenly.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
shot  with  stilted,  half-hearted  sensationalism.” 
R.  V.  Cassill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  26  ’67  650w 

‘‘As  a  novel,  although  it  finds  pathos  in  its 
hero’s  struggle  to  maintain  personal  identity  in 
changing  times,  [this]  lacks  drama,  cohesive¬ 
ness,  and  living  characters.  But  as  a  documen¬ 
tary  it  is  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  authentic 
reflection  of  the  real  cowboy.  .  .  .  And  it  pre¬ 
sents  him  far  more  effectively  than  any  work 
of  nonfiction  that  comes  to  mind.”  Brian  Gar¬ 
field 

Sat  R  50:100  O  14  ’67  350w 


DECONDE,  ALEXANDER.  The  quasi-war;  the 
politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  undeclared  war 
with  Prance,  1797-1801.  498p  pi  $10  Scribner 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — France. 
France — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 1783-1809  66-24492 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  present  a 
‘‘synthesis  and  interpretation  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Quasi-War.  I  try  ...  to  explain  why 
peace  between  France  and  the  United  States 
was  never  beyond  the  reach  of  statesmen.  .  .  . 
By  explaining  why  full-scale  war  did  not  come 
in  1798,  or  1799,  this  history  attempts,  in  a  small 
way,  to  illuminate  the  causes  of  peace.  .  .  . 
Although  this  book  is  a  unit  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  it  is  also  a  sequel  to  my  Entangling  Alli¬ 
ance:  Politics  and  Diplomacy  under  George 
Washington  [BRD  1969]  .  .  .  [which]  dealt  with 
the  origins  of  the  Quasi-War.”  (Pref)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Kimball 

America  116:23  Ja  7  ’67  500w 

‘‘This  book  [offers]  ...  an  interpretation  of 
national  and  international  diplomacy,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics,  and  of  related  ideas.  .  .  .  Amid  the 
current  controversies  over  Viet  Nam  and  armed 
conflict  that  is  not  war,  the  study  has  an  un¬ 
planned  timeliness  to  commend  it  in  addition 
to  an  admirable  competence  in  providing  the 
first  thorough  treatment  of  one  of  the  most 
important  diplomatic  agreements  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  [The  author  demonstrates]  that  war 
hysteria  can  be  controlled  and  offset  by  states¬ 
men  of  vision  who  refuse  to  be  emotionally 
stampeded.  .  .  .  The  material  is  coherently  or¬ 
dered,  and  [DeConde]  writes  with  clarity  and 
objective  directness.  .  .  .  The  book  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  carefully  researched  history  effectively 
presented  for  a  modern  public  and  readable  on 
either  a  popular  or  scholarly  level.”  G.  E. 

Best  Sell  26:363  Ja  1  ’67  800w 


"DeConde  stresses  the  interaction  of  domestic 
politics  and  international  diplomacy  both  in 
America  and  France,  interpreting  Federalist 
and  Republican  rivalry  and  Federalist  factional¬ 
ism  almost  exclusively  in  these  terms.  While  the 
idea  is  not  new,  the  degree  of  emphasis  is  un¬ 
usual.  Not  everyone  will  accept  his  thesis,  but 
this  is  still  an  important  and  well  written  book 
based  on  extensive  and  up-to-date  research  In 
both  American  and  European  printed  and,  to  a 


lesser  extent,  manuscript  sources.  ...  A  sur¬ 
prising  gap  in  diplomatic  history  has  been 
filled,  and  the  volume  is  recommended  for  col¬ 
lege  students  at  all  levels.” 

Choice  4:86  Mr  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  McCurry 

J  Am  Hist  54:397  S  ’67  400w 
"The  convention  of  Mortefontaine  signed  in 
Paris  October  1,  1800,  marked  the  end  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  period  of  armed  neutralitv  between 
France  and  the  United  States  [during  which] 
.  .  .  both  countries  came  to  the  brink  of  war 
frequently  and  sometimes  irrationally.  .  .  . 

DeConde  goes  into  exact  details  of  that  time 
and  relies,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  primary 
sources  available.  This  will  limit  the  reader- 
ship  of  this  work,  and  that  is  unfortunate,  for 
its  lessons  are  timely.  .  .  .  Recommended  to  all 
college  and  university  libraries,  and  large  col¬ 
lections  in  public  libraries.”  John  Lustlg 
Library  J  91:5956  D  1  ’66  150w 


DEDIJER,  VLADIMIR.  The  road  to  Sarajevo. 

650p  pi  $11.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

943.6  Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Austria — Politics  and  government. 
Serbia — Politics  and  government  65-24282 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  D.  D.  Kostich 

Am  Hist  R  72:570  Ja  ’67  550w 
Choice  3:1068  Ja  ’67  130w 
Economist  223:1366  Je  24  ’67  650w 
TLS  p395  My  11  ’67  450w 


DEETZ,  JAMES.  Invitation  to  archaeology; 
with  il.  by  Eric  G.  Engstrom;  pub.  for  the 
Am.  mus.  of  natural  history.  150p  $4.50  Nat¬ 
ural  hist,  press 

913  Archeology  67-10384 

“This  book  describes  this  specialized  branch 
of  anthropology  as  a  discipline,  breaking  it  up 
into  its  components  of  purpose,  function,  and 
methods.  Field  techniques  and  their  obvious 
corollaries  of  ‘integration’  and  ‘inference’  (i.e., 
the  organization  of  data  collected  and  the  as¬ 
sumptions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  da¬ 
ta)  form  the  major  portion  of  this  book.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Written  by  an  archaeologist  (U.  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Santa  Barbara)  and  geared  to  the  general 
reader  or  beginning  student,  [this  book]  pro¬ 
vides  insights  into  the  concepts  and  Ideas  be¬ 
hind  modern  archaeology.  .  .  .  [It]  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  in  150  pages.  In¬ 
stead,  Deetz  challenges  his  readers  to  follow 
him  on  his  intellectual  excursions.  It  Is  indeed 
an  invitation  rather  than  an  Introduction  and, 
because  of  this,  is  strongly  recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:733  S  ’67  160w 

"[Here]  is  the  first  mention  In  print  that  I’ve 
seen  of  the  uses  of  computers  in  archaeology. 
Although  Professor  Deetz  is  scrupulous  in  de¬ 
fining  archaeological  jargon,  his  book  is  not 
easy  reading  for  the  casually  Interested.  Despite 
his  assertion  that  ‘it  is  not  a  textbook  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  but  a  consideration  of  the 
many  complexities  of  archaeology  through  ex¬ 
ample  rather  than  exhaustive  description,’  this 
would  be  most  useful  as  a  beginning  text.  The 
organization,  vocabulary,  and  tone  are  not 
geared  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  for  academic 
and  large  public  libraries.”  J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  92:776  F  15  ’67  170w 


DE  FLEUR,  MELVIN  L.  Theories  of  mass 
communication.  171p  $4.25:  pa  $2.25  McKay 
301.16  Communication  65-28666 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  “there  now  are 
sufficient  grounds,  empirical  and  theoretical,  to 
justify  ‘mass  communication’  as  a  distinctive 
sub-discipline  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  .  .  . 
After  a  review  of  early  concepts  about  com¬ 
munication  and  mass  society.  De  Fleur  provides 
a  .  .  .  synopsis  and  analysis  of  contemporary 
models,  propositions,  and  .  .  .  theories.”  (Am 
Soc  R)  Index. 


“De  Fleur  uses  the  concept  of  ‘functional 
alternatives’  to  explain  ‘cumulative  diffusion' 
rates  as  each  new  medium  supplanted  or  sup¬ 
plemented  its  predecessor.  Aside  from  the  low 
persuasive  power  of  his  claim  that  media  in¬ 
novation  produced  both  small  obsolescence  for 
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DE  FLEUR,  M.  L. — Continued 
the  press  and  drastic  decline  for  the  movie 
theater.  De  Fleur  applies  these  potentially  use¬ 
ful  concepts  only  to  diffusion  as  reflected  by 
numbers  of  consumers  of  the  conventional 
media.  Such  ‘hard’  data  do  not  live,  up  to  his 
promise  to  get  at  the  signiflcant  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluences  of  ethos  and  media.  ...  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  omission  ...  of  any  reference  to 
the  much  more  potent  mass  media  such  as 
schools,  museums,  public  ceremonies  and  rec¬ 
reations.  lectures,  recordings,  etc.  H.  A. 

Am  Soc  R  32:160  F  ’67  650w 
“De  Fleur’s  textbook  for  an  introductory  mass 
communication  course  is  not  a  ‘reader.  .  .  . 
Though  focusing  on  mass  communication.  De 
Fleur  also  deals  with  many  .  .  .  general. com¬ 
munication  problems.  .  .  . 

historical  essays,  [he  pays]  attention  to  the 
impact  of  society  on  mass  media  .  ..  .  but  takes 
half  the  book  to  do  this  when  a  single  chapter 
could  have  done  as  much.  The  theories,  in  the 
title  are  .  .  .  psychological  and  sociological 

‘Quasi-theories’  of  how  communication  occurs 
and  what  effects  it  has.’’ 

Choice  3:1138  F  ’67  190w 


DE  GAURY,  GERALD.  Faisal,  king  of  Saudi 
Arabia..  191p  pl  $6.96  Praeger 

B  or  92  Feisal.  King  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Saudi  Arabia— History  67-16b0b 

The  author,  who  “has  represented  England 
diplomatically  in  the  Middle  East  ^r  the  past 
30  years,  .  .  .  tells  the  story  of  Faisal  s  life. 
He  traces  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  Saudi 
domains  from  .  .  .  trib^  grazing  grounds  to 
almost  the  entire  Ai-abian  peninsula.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Choice  4:1162  D  ’67  210w 

“[This]  is  a  fascinating  story  and  is  weU 
illustrated  with  photographs.  Recommended 
fnr  ereneral  purch.as6.*’  David  Dorman 
lor  sene[_Yt,rP“^^'j‘"72:1921  My  15  ’67  150w 

“[The  author]  by  sticking  to  praise  and 
platitudes,  .  .  .  plus  some  splendid  photographs 
has  made  up  a  readable  b(Mk.  .  .  .  The  raw 
material  is  promising.  .  .  .  [Tet  the  biographer] 
is  handicapped  if  he  must  gloss  over  Oie  fl.ner 
points  of  the  quarrels,  problems  and  cnses 
that  punctuated  this  progress.  This  book  skips 
some  rickety  passages  with  the  Am.erican  oil 
comnanv  •  •  [and]  th.©  Saudi  decision  to  re- 
fu^  the  export  of  oil  through  Bahrain  after 
thA  Suez  crisis.  .  .  .  Another  topic  that  is 
skirted  is  the  inter- J^.ab  setting  to  partners 
and  shifts  of  friendship  and  support  that  so 
often  accompany  attempts  to  hoid  Arab  sum¬ 
mits  The  book  would  have  been  a  better 

one  had'  it  been  bold^  enough  to  discuss  more 
of  the  substance  and  less  of  the  glitter  of 

Faisal’s  Uf^^  d  8  ’66  600w 


de  GEORGE,  RICHARD  T.  Patterns  of  Soviet 
thought:  the  origins  .and  develop.ment  of  dia- 
lectiSil  and  historical  materialism.  293p 
$6.96  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
336.4  Dialectical  materialism.  PhUpsophv 
Russian  66-17026 

A  “history  of  Russian  communist  philosophy 
.  [describing]  how  the  variations  of  com¬ 
munist  philosophies  have  dev^oped.  [The  au¬ 
thor]  starts  with  Marx  and  Engels  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  Plekhanov  and  Lenin  to  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev.  The  emphasis  is  upon  Soviet 
thought— writings,  theses,  interpretations,  con¬ 
clusions— which  are  primarily  philosophic,  not 
political,  in  nature.’’  (Library  J)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 

“So  much  of  the  philistinism  of  Soviet  phi¬ 
losophizing — its  elevation  of  dogma  and  sys¬ 
tem.  its  concentration  on  conclusions,  in  place 
of  arguments —  .  .  .  has  insinuated  Itself  into 
De  George’s  discussion  that  the  critic  and  the 
criticized  often  seem  to  be  joined  in  a  common 
bond  of  tiresome  literalness  and  Intellectual 
unadventure.  .  .  .  All  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
De  George’s  account  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlsl  phi¬ 
losophy  is  perfectly  competent  at  its  level  .  .  . 
[but  it  is  not]  a  critical  discussion  of  Marxism, 
either  as  an  Ideology  or  as  serious  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is  rather  an 
expository  account  of  the  official  Soviet  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Marxism-Leninism  (-Stalinism).  .  .  . 
This  makes  it  a  manual  for  those  who  are  not 
really  interested  in  Marxism  or  philosophy.” 
Eugene  Kamenka 

J  Philos  64:509  Ag  24  ’67  1750w 
“Although  Professor  De  George  states  often 
that  Marxism-Leninism  pervades  the  whole  of 


Soviet  society,  he  rarely  shows  how  the  so¬ 
ciety  is  affected  by  this  doctrine.  The  study 
reads  like  a  series  of  lectures.  A  strong  central 
theme  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  material 
is  well  selected  and  clearly  presented.  Professor 
De  George,  formerly  a  senior  research  fellow 
and  lecturer  at  Columbia  University’s  Russian 
Institute,  now  teaches  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  He  has  written  a  good,  con¬ 
cise  description  of  Marxism  and  Russian  com¬ 
munist  thought.”  H.  W.  Mott 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  ’67  140w 


“Occasionally,  in  the  later  chapters,  one  be¬ 
comes  aware  or  Mr.  De  George  as  an  American 
speaking  from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 
But,  by  and  large,  the  tone  cannot  be  faulted, 
and  this  is  the  best  summary  of  the  subject  in 
a  reasonable  compass  to  have  appeared  in  En¬ 
glish  for  several  years.  The  earlier  chapters 
are  the  best.  The  student  who  is  not  primarily 
a  philosopher,  but  wishes  to  understand  the 
background  of  Soviet  thought,  W'ill  find  here 
most  of  what  he  needs  to  know  of  Marx’s 
predecessors — Hegel  and  the  Left  Hegelians — 
and  of  Marx’s  interpreters,  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Lenin.  .  .  .  Though  Mr.  De  George 
has  made  no  startling  discoveries,  he  can  be 
commended  for  a  comprehensive,  and  on  the 
whole  sensible,  review  of  a  tricky  subject.” 

TLS  pl241  D  21  ’67  700w 


DEGERING,  ETTA.  Wilderness  wife:  the  story 
of  Rebecca  Bryan  Boone;  il.  by  Ursula 
Koering.  138p  $3.95  McKay 
B  or  92  Boone,  Rebecca  Bryan — Juvenile 
literature.  Boone,  Daniel — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-8401 

This  biographical  account  begins  when  Re¬ 
becca  Bryan  was  sixteen  shortly  before  she  met 
and  married  Daniel  Boone  and  continues  to  her 
death  at  seventy-four  in  1813.  Bibliography. 
“Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


“As  a  biographical  account  of  Daniel  Boone’s 
wife,  this  falls  short.  Much  of  the  adventure 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  her  husband,  our  best¬ 
loved  pioneer.  Contains  much  excellent  back¬ 
ground  material  on  the  everyday  life  of  our 
early  frontiersmen.  Events  are  fast  moving, 
but  the  reader  gets  bogged  down  with  the 
dozens  of  kith  and  kin.  Despite  the  wide  gaps 
and  unevenness  of  time  sequences  and  the 
many  cliches,  this  wlU  have  general  appeal.” 
R.  J.  Folcarelll 

Library  J  91:4329  S  15  ’66  80w 
“This  appealing  biography  of  Rebecca  Bryan 
Boone  gives  a  vigorous  picture  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  hardships  confronting  pioneer 
women  in  the  early  days  of  our  country.  As  a 
dividend,  there’s  a  view  of  Daniel  Boone  .  .  . 
as  a  kind  husband  and  father.  .  .  .  Mrs.  De- 
Gering’s  careful  research  and  her  use  of  col¬ 
loquial  speech  bring  to  life  both  an  exciting 
period  in  American  history  and  a  portrait  of 
a  loyal  and  courageous  pioneer.”  B.  N.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  12  ’67  160w 
[TA] 


DE  GOURMONT,  REMY.  See  Gourmont,  R.  de 


DE  GROOT,  ADRIAAN  D.  See  Groot,  A.  D.  de 


DE  GROOT,  ROY  ANDRIES.  Feasts  for  all 
seasons:  il.  by  Tom  Funk.  730p  $10.95  Knopf 
641.5  Cookery,  International  66-19374 

“In  four  gastronomic  quarters.  ‘Winter  Dog 
Days,’  ‘Spring,’  ‘Summer,’  ‘Harvest  and  Fafl 
Holidays.’  are  listed  the  .  .  .  foods  obtainable 
at  the  time  for  the  lowest  cost  and  those  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  menus  and  recipes 
which  follow  are  designed  around  these  foods, 
and  divided  into  budget  categories.  Where 
staples  and  ingredients  listed  are  not  available 
locally,  reference  is  made  to  an  ‘index  of 
sources.’  ”  (Library  J)  Index. 

‘"The  author’s  aim  is  to  develop  In  the  read¬ 
er  the  three  qualities  of  a  gourmet:  to  judge 
.market,  to  use  skill  and 
flexibility  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  show  at  the 
table  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
his  guests.  He  has  done  It  delightfully.  ...  In 
addition  to  the  regular  Index,  there  is  a  re¬ 
gional  index,  an  index  of  marketing  and  mail¬ 
order  sources,  and  a  section  on  cheeses.  Each 
recipe  helpfully  Includes  a  timetable  of  direc¬ 
tions.”  M.  L.  Rice 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  ’66 
IdOw 
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“This  book  is  truly  a  gourmet’s  dellKht.  .  .  . 
Worth  rememberlnp  at  party  times  are  the  in¬ 
ternational  feast  days  in  each  section,  which 
ffive  the  historical  background  of  the  feast,  and 
typical  menus  and  recipes.  Recommended  for 
specialist  cookbook  collections  in  the  ‘lots  of 
work  but  worth  it’  class.”  Gillian  Olechno 
Library  J  91:4660  O  1  ’66  120w 
"Just  because  it  is  so  personal,  ‘Feasts  for 
all  Seasons’  will  deliKht  some  people  and  irri¬ 
tate  others.  Mr.  de  Groot’s  knowledKe  of  food 
and  wine  is  as  vast  as  his  opinions  are  definite, 
and  expounded  at  considerable  length.  If  you 
want  to  cook  from  this  book,  and  I  recommend 
it,  you  must  read  the  text  carefully,  since  the 
ingredients  are  not  listed  or  the  directio'ns 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  recipes 
obvious  at  a  glance.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  4  ’66  170w 


DE  HARTOG,  JAN.  See  Hartog,  J.  de 


DE  HEVESY,  PAUL.  See  Hevesy,  P.  de 


DEIGHTON,  LEN.  An  expensive  place  to  die; 

a  novel.  262p  $4.95  Putnam 

67-12334 

Spy  story  by  the  author  of  The  Ipcress 
Pile  (BRD  1963).  The  Billion  Dollar  Brain 
(BRD  1966),  and  Funeral  in  Berlin  (BRD  1965). 
■The  narrator,  an  “anonymous  [British]  agent 
...  is  made  personally  responsible  for  head¬ 
ing  off  .  .  .  catastrophe — a  catastrophe  born 
In  a  lie  told  to  the  world  by  the  American 
Government  and  maturing  rapidly  into  the 
imminent  explosion  of  a  Chinese  hydrogen 
bomb.  .  .  .  [Other  characters  are]  Monsieur 
Datt,  who  hawks  pleasure/pain  for  a  living, 
for  science,  for  political  reasons,  and  for  kicks: 
.  .  .  chief  Inspector  Loiseau  ...  of  the  Sfirete 
Nationale;  Maria,  who  has  kept  her  looks, 
[and]  has  lost  her  husband;  .  .  .  and  Byrd, 
the  Englishman.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:48  My  1  ’67  400w 

“[The  author’s]  previous  books  have  pro¬ 
vided  more  complex  plotting  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  characters.  This  one  reads  more  like 
a  rough  scenario,  which  it  might  well  be.  As 
spy  novels  go.  An  Expensive  Place  to  Die 
belongs  somewhere  between  Fleming’s  bizarre 
exaggeration  and  Le  Carre’s  gray  understate¬ 
ment.  Deighton  strikes  a  commercial  medium 
with  only  the  hint  of  an  ideological  message, 
easily  detachable  because  it  is  loosely  at¬ 
tached.”  Jack  Nessel  „  „  „ 

Book  Week  p8  My  7  67  350w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8  ’67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  92:2178  Je  1  67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Bucklejv 

Nat  R  20:45  Ja  16  ’68  180w 

“Len  Deighton  is  always  a  pleasure,  to  read. 
He  offers  crisp  prose,  fast  action,  vivid  scenes 
and  an  anonymous  agent-narrator  whose  atti¬ 
tude  is  cynical,  professional  and  completely 
of  the  1960’s.  .  .  .  [This  book]  has  a  go,od 
unified  workable  plot  .  .  .  [and]  is  easily 

Deighton’ s  second-best  novel;  and  second  place 
after  ‘Funeral’  is  ...  no  real  disgrace.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher,^j^^^  ^  .57  240w 

“[Deighton]  scores  heavily  again  with  an 
espionage  chiller  that  terminates  In  the  pre¬ 
dictable  gory  climax.’  Sergeant  Cuff 
aicraoie  gg.gg  27  ’67  30w 

TLS  p491  Je  1  ’67  700w 


American  Academy  In  Rome  directs  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sensational  and  often  lurid  In¬ 
cidents  in  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
almost  no  individual  characterization  of  the 
figures ;  when  you  know  one  condottlero,  you 
know  them  all.  ’This  book  offers  little  besides 
entertainment  and  not  much  of  that”  R.  E. 
Stevens 

Library  J  92:2402  Je  16  ’67  140w 
“Rock-hard  historical  facts  take  second  place 
to  lurid  details — some  of  them  far  from  au¬ 
thentic.  [The  book’s]  pages  (‘based  exclusively 
on  Italian  sources’)  are  marred  by  repetitious 
use  of  cllchds,  superlatives  and  anachronistic 
detail.  A  paragraph  on  page  20,  summarizing 
the  differences  between  Guelf  aud  Ghlbelllne 
...  is  admirable  but  familiar:  [see]  the  article 
on  Guelfs  and  GhlbelUnes  in  the  eleventh  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  .  .  .  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  Sordello.  .  .  .  Mr.  Deiss 
w'ithholds  from  his  readers  even  the  faintest 

fiimpse  of  Sordello  as  an  historical  character, 
nstead,  he  substitutes  a  long  discredited  ‘pop¬ 
ular  tale’  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
use  such  phrases  as  ‘an  episode  almost  as 
erotic  as  the  abduction  of  Canizza’,  and  a 
nightmarish  crossing  of  ‘a  dark  courtyard  piled 
high  with  slops  and  filth‘.  .  .  The  progress  of 
the  Renaissance  is  swiftly  blotted  out;  the 
Holy  GraU  replaced  by  le  pot  de  chamhre/’ 
TLS  p753  Ag  25  ’66  2850w 


DEISS,  JOSEPH  JAY.  Herculaneum:  Italy’s 
buried  treasure.  174p  11  $6.95  Crowell 
913.37  Rome — Antiquities.  Art,  Roman 

66-26638 

In  79  A.D.  Herculaneum  was  engulfed  in  the 
same  volcanic  eruption  that  destroyed  Pom¬ 
peii.  “This  book,  though  drawing  freely  on 
other  books,  is  based  mainly  on  what  is  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  emotions  at 
Herculaneum.  It  is  therefore  a  firsthand  ac¬ 
count  of  a  slowly  emerging  Roman  town  after 
nineteen  centuries  in  the  grave.”  (Author’s 
note)  Portions  of  this  book  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  Harper’s  magazine.  Bibliography, 
index. 


“Joseph  Jay  Deiss  makes  a  plea  for  some 
kind  of  International  effort  to  deal  with  what 
has  been  described  as  ‘archaeology’s  most  fla¬ 
grant  unfinished  business.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Delss’s 
loving  descriptions  of  what  has  emerged  at 
Herculaneum,  plus  the  handsome  photographs 
of  bronzes  and  wall  paintings,  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  any  reader  that  excavation  there  should 
be  continued.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219;131  F  ’67  lOOw 
“In  contrast  to  [M.]  Brlon’s  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum;  The  Glory  and  the  Grief  [BRD 
1961  this  book]  deals  only  with  Herculaneum, 
emphasizes  the  life  of  the  town  rather  than 
the  art,  and  has  considerably  Inferior  photo¬ 
graphs,  all  black-and-white.  The  text  Is  well 
arranged  to  give  a  picture  of  aU  aspects;  the 
salacious  element  in  ancient  life  is  frankly 
presented,  but  not  overplayed.” 

Choice  4:202  Ap  ’67  160w 
“Whereas  Pompeii  was  covered  with  ash. 
Herculaneum  was  incased  in  volcanic  mud, 
which  has  hardened  to  the  solidity  of  rock 
and  made  excavations  more  difficult  but  at  the 
same  time  preserved  the  ancient  town  to  a  far 
greater  degree.  .  .  .  Dr.  Deiss,  vice-director  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  a  fascinating  book.  The  dally  life 
of  the  Romans,  rich  and  poor,  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  re-created  by  an  excellent  commentary 
and  numerous  good  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  book  is  a  bargain  at  this  price.” 
F.  M.  Laurltsen 

Library  J  91:6964  D  1  '66  160w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Jashemski 

Natur  Hist  76:72  Ap  ’67  460w 
Time  88:130  N  26  ’66  660w 


DEISS,  JOSEPH  JAY.  Captains  of  fortune: 
profiles  of  six  Italian  condottlerl.  304p  pi 
$6.95  Crowell 

920  Italy — ^History — To  1559  67-11786 

The  six  condottieri  considered  here  ^e 
Bzzelino  da  Romano:  Castruccl  Castracanl;  Sir 
John  Hawkwood;  The  Count  of  Carmagnola: 
Sirfsmondo  Pandolfo  Malatesta;  and  (Jlqvanni 
de’  Medici.  Their  lives  span  approximately  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centm-les.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  _ 

“Instead  of  giving  an  objective  and  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  these  men,  w^  were  rep¬ 
resentative  of  their  times.  Mr.  Deiss  of  the 


DE  JOUVENEL,  BERTRAND.  See  Jouvenel,  B. 

de 


DE  LA  BEDOYERE,  MICHAEL,  ed.  The 
future  of  Catholic  Christianity  [by]  Yvonne 
Lubbock  [and  others]  ed.  with  an  introd. 
by  Michael  de  la  Bedoyere.  313p  $4.95  Lip- 
pincott 

282  Christianity.  Catholic  Church  66-23144 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  8  *^67  490w 
Choice  4:434  Je  '67  200w 
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DE  LA  BEDOYERE,  MICHAEL — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Sister  M.  C.  B.  Muckenhirn 
Commonweal  85:491  F  3  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:6089  D  15  ’66  IlOw 


DELDERFIELD,  R.  F.  A  horseman  riding  by. 

1150p  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-20800 

Paul  Craddock,  a  young  soldier,  returns  from 
the  Boer  War,  comes  into  a  substantial  inheri¬ 
tance  and  purchases  a  rundown  Devonshire 
estate,  consisting  of  seven  tenancies.  The  story 
concerns  the  revitalization  of  the  property  by 
the  new  owner,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seven 
families  that  are  his  tenants,  and  the  richly 
fulfilled  life  of  the  Squire,  himself,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily. 


Reviewed  by  Alice  McCahill 

Best  Sell  27:185  Ag  15  ’67  1160w 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:3443  O  1  ’67  130w 
"Delderfield  has  dared  to  revive  the  saga 
...  he  has  used  this  antique  form  to  reassert 
his  belief  in  values  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  English  rural  life  un¬ 
folds  into  a  panorama  of  history,  but  great 
events  are  only  described  as  they  affect  the 
widely  varied  men  and  women  of  one  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  land.  The  author  avoids  spectacular 
set  pieces,  perhaps  because  his  experience  as 
a  playwright  has  taught  him  precision.  .  .  . 
This  IS  a  novel  in  which  we  can  take  our  ease, 
a  refreshing  change  from  the  bewildering  com¬ 
plexities  of  brilliant  avant-garde  fiction.  Yes. 
it  is  old-fashioned,  but  definitely  not  backward 
looking.  Its  title  recalls  the  poem  W.  B.  Yeats 
wrote  as  his  epitaph,  'Horseman,  pass  by.’ 
Stay  not  to  mourn  for  the  past,  the  future  lies 
ahead.”  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  22  ’67  800w 


"In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  II,  Delderfield  is  an 
unabashed  Edwardian  novelist,  out  and  out. 
.  .  .  Assembling  some  100  characters  on  his  huge 
canvas,  [he]  finds  a  place  for  everyone:  none 
is  too  lowly.  The  history  of  generations  is 
assimilated  as  Paul  becomes  involved  in  local 
politics — domestic  and  public;  the  valley  men 
go  off  to  Flanders;  in  due  course  Paul’s  own 
son  goes  to  fight  in  Spain;  and  at  the  end,  the 
valley  is  preparing  itself  for  the  expected  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  Nazi  armies.  All  levels  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society  march  through  the  pages  in  stately 
measure.  People  are  born,  marry,  procreate, 
go  mad,  die.  ...  It  takes  a  heap  of  living  to 
fill  1,151  big  pages.  [However]  the  characters 
achieve  a  genuine  solidity;  the  narrative  is 
sometimes  compelling,  and,  while  often  pre¬ 
dictable,  never  merely  soddenly  dull;  the  writing 
is  more  often  proficient  than  pedestrian,  though 
it  will  never  scald  your  soul.”  S.  M. 

Newsweek  70:85  Ag  14  ’67  440w 


Time  90:80  D  22  ’67  210w 


DELEAR,  FRANK  J.  The  new  world  of  heli¬ 
copters.  80p  il  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.79  Dodd 
629.133  Helicopters — Juvenile  literature 

67-494 

The  author  describes  the  “ways  in  which  the 
helicopter  has  been  put  to  work  .  .  .  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  military  use.  [Index.]  Grades  seven 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“A  detailed  and  interesting  account  for  lO’s 
up.”  R.  C.  B. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  21  ’67 
lOOw 


“The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  its  clear 
descriptions  .  .  .  but  the  photographs  tend  to 
be  repetitive  and  uninformative.  .  .  .  Mr.  De- 
lear’s  book  has  almost  nothing  that  cannot  be 
found  in  D.  N.  Ahnstrom’s  The  Complete  Book 
of  Helicopters  [BRD  1954].  The  latter  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  more  comprehensive  work,  covering 
all  aspects  of  the  helicopter  from  its  history  to 
an  explanation  of  how  it  flies,  but  even  the 
small  section  in  Mr.  Delear’s  book  covering  the 
future  of  the  helicopter  has  nothing  not  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  the  Ahnstrom  volume.”  J. 
E.  Helbok 

Library  J  92:3196  S  15  ’67  150w 


DE  LUCA,  A.  MICHAEL,  ed.  Selections  from 
Italian  poetry;  a  bilingual  selection  fed.] 
by  A.  Michael  De  Luca  and  William 
Giuliano;  foreword  by  Thomas  G.  Bergin;  il. 
by  Ann  Grifalconi.  i27p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.97 
Harvey  house 

851  Italian  poetry — Collections  66-9052 
"A  sampling  of  poetry  from  eight  centuries 
of  .  .  .  Italian  verse,  with  English  transla¬ 


tions  appearing  opposite  the  Italian.”  (Com¬ 
monweal)  Index. 


‘  ‘An  artistically  designed 
Graves 

Commonweal  86:302 
[YA] 


book.” 
My  26 


E.  M. 


’66  30w 


“A  good  brief  selection  from  the  best  in 
Italian  poetry  including  a  number  of  the  great 
poems  which  young  people  can  enjoy.  The 
range  is  broadj  from  St.  Francis  to  the 
moderns,  including  Quasimodo,  Montale,  Un¬ 
garetti.  Some  of  the  translations  given  are 
the  best-known  ones,  others  have  been  provided 
by  the  authors  themselves  in  line-by-line  trans¬ 
lations  which  seem  closer  to  the  originals. 
The  short  sketches  on  the  poets  and  their 
work  add  to  tbe  interest  of  a  book  which  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
In  the  world.  .  .  .  Grade  six  and  up.”  Marla 
Cimino 

Library  J  92:891  F  15  ’67  90w 


DELVING,  MICHAEL.  SmUing  the  boy  fell 

dead.  214p  $3.95  Scribner 

67-11395 

This  is  “the  story  of  an  American  antiquary 
who  visits  Gloucestershire  in  pursuit  of  a 
manuscript  about  Richard  I,  and  encounters 
love  and  the  suspicion  of  murder.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:404  F  1  ’67  70w 


“First- rate  detection,  and  a  rare  combination 
of  British  and  American  humor.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  92:598  F  1  ’67  120w 


“I  can’t  think  of  anyone  since  the  young 
Dickson  Carr  who  has  better  handled  England- 
from-an-Ainerican- viewpoint.  .  .  .  The  book  has 
a  great  deal  of  easy  charm.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  15  ’67  90w 


“This  superlative  murder  story  involves  a 
youn,g,  personable,  handsome  American  dealer 
in  old  manuscripts  and  is  set  in  the  remotest 
of  English  villages — a  veritable  hamlet,  called 
Heronwick.  .  .  .  There  are  also  a  diffident 
young  vicar,  some  sinister  bad  boys,  a  pleasing 
girl,  and  a  poker-faced  old  lady  of  irreproach¬ 
able  lineage  who  regards  herself  as  the  Lady 
of  Heromvick  and  the  guai'dian  of  its  traditions. 
The  food  and  drink  described  sound  delicious, 
and  the  weather  is  not  bad  at  all,  especially 
when  you  consider  those  heaped-up  wood  fires 
blazing  away.  Also — and  this  is  a  heaven-sent 
gift  for  the  American — none  of  the  Heronwick 
locals  are  closemouthed.  The  time  is  the  pres¬ 
ent.” 


New  Yorker  43:196  Mr  11  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  F  25  ’67  30w 
TLS  p684  J1  27  ’67  30w 


DEM  BO,  L.  S.  Conceptions  of  reality  in  modern 
American  poetry.  248p  $6  Univ.  of  Calif, 

press 

811  American  poetry — History  and  criticism 

66-18470 

The  author  attempts  to  “relate  a  substantial 
body  of  work  by  modern  American  poets  to 
larger  philosophical,  critical,  and  intellectual 
notions  of  reality.  After  briefly  concerning  him¬ 
self  with  Amy  Lowell  and  John  Gould  Fletcher 
.  .  .  and  then  more  substantiallv  with  H.  D.. 
Dembo  moves  to  William  Carlos  Williams,  Wal¬ 
lace  Stevens,  Marianne  Moore,  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Hart  Crane,  Ezra  Pound,  and  T.  S. 
Eliot.  .  .  .  There  is  a  postscript  chapter  .  .  . 
about  Charles  Olson  and  Robert  Duncan  and 
Ginsberg.”  (Yale  R)  Index. 


“The  discussions  though  sometimes  digressive, 
are  sound,  sane,  and  well  illustrated  from  the 
works  discussed.  ...  It  is  a  stimulating  and 
investigrative  work,  not  another  clever  Procrus- 
tean  thesis.  The  critical  equipment  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  text  is  self-sufficient  and  most 
valuable.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:820  O  ’67  120w 

“The  author  quotes  too  many  secondary 
sources,  uses  too  many  ‘I  might  adds,’ 
and,  in  general,  lacks  the  grace  and  felicitous 

Poets  of  Reality 
[BRD  1965L  ,  The  ‘Postscript’  on  Charles 
Olson  a,nd  Robert  Duncan  fails  to  provide  a 
coherent  account  of  either,  and  trails  off  on  a 
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series  of  remarks  by  Allen  Ginsberg  on  speech 
rhythms.  For  inclusive  collections.”  Elizabeth 

Library  J  92:241  Ja  16  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Hoffman 

Poetry  111:2U3  D  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:40  P  11  ’67  20w 
‘‘Dembo  is  on  much  safer  ground  in  his 
appraisals  of  individual  poets  than  he  is  in  the 
larger  assumptions  at  the  heart  of  this  book. 
‘Reality’  is  a  troublesome  and  difficult  con¬ 
cept:  and  Dembo' s  poets  are  not  quite  so 
tractable  in  their  ways  of  relating  to  it  as 
he  would  like  to  suggest.  ...  Nor  has  Dembo 
wholly  come  to  grips  with  the  linguistic  prob¬ 
lems  or  with  the  problems  of  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  stating  ‘a’  reality  which  seriously 
continue  to  plague  poets.  .  .  .  [He]  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  particularly  useful  function  in  this 
book  by  his  running  concern  with  the  neo¬ 
epic.  .  .  .  [This]  might  have  been  a  better 
and  more  illuminating  book  if  Dembo  had  sim¬ 
ply  bypassed  reality  as  his  ostensible  focal 
point.  His  poets — often  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  excellent  critical  analyses — frequently  il¬ 
lustrate  irrationality  and  non-concern  with 
reality.  But  above  all  one  wishes  that  Dembo 
were  more  thoroughly  aware  of  the  creative 
process.” 

Yale  R  56:XXIV  Mr  ’67  600w 


DEMERATH,  NICHOLAS  J.  Power,  presidents, 
and  professors  [by]  Nicholas  J.  Demerath, 
Richard  W.  Stephens  [and]  R.  Robb  Taylor. 
275p  $6.50  Basic  bks. 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S. 

67-14597 

‘‘This  study  describes  management  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  universities  at  all  levels,  the  location 
of  power  and  influence  within  universities,  and 
the  patterns  of  relations  among  faculty,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  trustees.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  the  position  of  president  ...  is  ex¬ 
amined  ...  to  determine  what  the  incumbent 
does  and  what  effect  it  has.  This  is  followed 
by  a  case  study  of  the  effects  of  a  complete 
turnover  in  top  administrative  personnel  at  one 
University — North  Carolina.  Finally,  30  different 
academic  departments  in  five  major  universities 
are  examined.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  the  authors 
is  that  the  modern  university,  beset  with  size 
and  complexity,  .  .  .  must  increasingly  en¬ 

courage  faculty  particliDation  in  the  formulating 
of  academic  policies,  insist  upon  a  ‘flat'  ad¬ 
ministrative  chart,  and  adopt  orderly  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Caplow 

Am  Soc  R  32:854  O  ‘67  360w 


Choice  4:718  S  ’67  80w 


‘‘The  conclusions  are  weakened  ...  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  data  are  ten  years  old. 
.  .  .  The  administrative  problems  relate  almost 
entirely  to  presidents  rather  than  to  academic 
vice-presidents  and  deans  .  .  .  [which  detracts] 
from  the  definitive  character  of  the  book.  More¬ 
over,  while  the  material  is  well  written,  it 
might  have  had  sharper  editing  at  some  points, 
[However],  this  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  growing  body  of  literature  providing  an 
empirical  base  for  discussions  of  university  ad¬ 
ministration,  The  instruments  and  statistical 
analyses  are  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
results  can  be  quoted  with  confidence,”  R.  M. 


OooT}0r 

J  Higher  Ed  38:474  N  ’67  800w 
‘‘[The  authors’  conclusions]  will  hardly  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  experienced  professor  and 
academic  administrator.  For  those  seriously 
concerned  with  books  on  university  adminis¬ 
tration.”  Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  92:1163  Mr  16  67  90w 


‘‘[The  authors]  claim  too  much  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  [They  state]  that  ‘the  evidence  is 
clear:  collegialized  management  is  the  sine  Qua 
non  of  educational  innovation  and  excellence  in 
our  universities.’  In  the  opinion  of  this  re¬ 
viewer,  the  evidence  is  far  from  clear.  The 
authors  have  only  studied  a  few  universities, 
and  in  these  have  not  evaluated  university 
quality  but  measured  individual  impressions  of 
quality  held  bv  participants  in  the  system. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  an  important  book.” 
R.  E.  Cle.ary  „  „ 

Record  69:99  O  67  550w 


‘‘[This  is]  an  analytical  trilogy,  perhaps  more 
tightly  stitched  than  thematically  integrated. 
.  .  .  'Pedaguese  lexicographers  will  thrill  at  a 
final  invitation  to  ‘collegialize’  university  man¬ 


agement.  So  will  academicians  for  the  term 
denotes  maximum  faculty  participation  in  policy 
decisions.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:66  Ag  19  ‘67  30w 


DEMETZ,  PETER.  Marx,  Engels,  and  the 
poets;  origins  of  Marxist  literary  criticism; 
rev.  and  enl.  by  the  author;  and  tr.  by 
Jeffrey  L.  Sammons.  278p  $7.96  Unlv.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  press 

335.4  Communism  and  literature.  Criticism 
— History  66-23685 

A  study  of  “the  literary  activities  of  Marx 
and  Engels  that  .  .  .  relate  to  German  litera¬ 
ture  .  .  .  [and]  reflect  intellectual  currents  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  France,  England,  and 
even  Russia.  In  the  last  quarter  [of  the  book, 
the  author]  deals  with  some  later  followers, 
especially  Mehring,  Plekhanov,  and  Lukacs.  A 
.  .  .  concluding  chapter  sketches  the  changes  in 
present-day  attitudes  of  Marxism  toward  art.” 
(Library  J)  This  book  is  based  upon  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Marx,  Engels  und  die  Dlchter.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“In  this  well-documented,  well-translated 
book  Professor  Demetz  describes  a  great  many 
personalities  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  These  descriptions  enrich 
the  book,  but  they  also  make  reading  it  more 
diflicult.  This  book  is  recommended  for  spec¬ 
ialists  and  for  readers  w'ith  backgrounds  in 
German  literature.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:1625  Ap  16  ‘67  160w 
“Professor  Demetz  has  undertaken  the  schol¬ 
arly  discipline  of  retracing  Marx’s  path  through 
literature,  hunting  down  every  critical  remark 
and  aesthetic  observation,  filling  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  political  background  and  raising  some 
of  the  theoretical  issues  involved.  It  emerges, 
as  one  might  have  expected,  that  Marx  and 
Engels  did  not  say  an^hing  particularly  sys¬ 
tematic  or  momentous  about  literature  and  al¬ 
most  nothing  about  the  other  arts.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Demetz  had  a  good  reason  for  under¬ 
taking  his  task:  intolerant  of  Marxism  in  the 
first  place,  he  feels  that  by  probing  Marx  and 
Engels  on  the  (to  them)  marginal  topic  of 
literature  he  may  catch  them  off-guard  and  re¬ 
veal  a  chink  in  their  intellectual  armour.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  quite  one-sided  interpretation  of  what 
Marxism  is.”  Peter  Wollen 

New  Statesman  73:802  Je  9  ’67  1300W 
TLS  p821  S  14  ’67  900w 


DENNIS,  LAWRENCE  E.,  ed.  The  college  and 
the  student.  See  American  council  on  educa¬ 
tion 


DENNIS,  WAYNE.  Group  values  through  chil¬ 
dren’s  drawings.  211p  11  $6.95  Wiley 
155.4  Child  study  66-13520 

“This  work  presents  and  proposes  the  idea 
that  the  social  and  cultural  values  of  groups 
are  reflected  in  children’s  drawings.  The  au¬ 
thor  believes  that  when  asked  to  draw  a  man, 
children  tend  to  draw  a  man  they  admire  and 
who  is  favourably  viewed  by  society.  .  .  .  [He 
bases  his  theory  on  an]  examination  of  several 
thousand  children’s  drawings  collected  after 
the  administration  of  a  controlled  test.  .  .  . 
[This]  test  was  carried  out  in  thirteen  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  subjects  were  drawn  from 
varied  ethnic,  social  and  economic  groupings.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


“[That  his]  material  does  not  easily  lend  it¬ 
self  to  statistical  evaluation  Is  recognized  by 
the  author  [a  professor  of  psychology].  The 
groupings  he  Introduces  are  not  based  on  na¬ 
tionality,  country,  or  geography  but  rather  on 
cultural  definitions,  which  again  create.s  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  comparison,  let  alone  statistics. 
Notwithstanding  such  difficulties,  the  author 
bases  his  conclusions  largely  on  statistics  and 
what  is  even  more  dangerous,  on  the  absence 
of  certain  traits.  Professor  Dennis  has  not 
made  use  of  social-psychological  literature  .  .  . 
[nor]  of  the  general  psychology  of  children’s 
drawings.  .  .  .  But  for  all  Its  shortcomings. 
Dennis’  book  is  interesting,  and  his  suggestion 
that  much  more  work  in  this  field  should  be 
done  is  worth  taking  up.’’  W.  G.  Eliasberg 
Ann  Am  Acad  368:239  N  ’66  460w 
“[This  book  has  been  prepared]  with  clini¬ 
cal  propriety  and  commendable  thoroughness. 
.  .  .  It  is  all  the  more  curious  therefore  that 
the  jarring  notes  should  combine  to  produce 
an  undercurrent  of  Irritation  which  runs 
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DENNIS,  WAYNE — Continued 
throughout  the  book.  There  is  a  slight  language 
problem:  meanings  do  sometimes  have  to  be 
prised  out  of  a  style  which  seems  a  little  over¬ 
processed.  Some  readers  may  feel  uneasy  that 
Dr.  Dennis  has  hardly  stressed  the  fact  that 
children  ar©  interested  In  goals  and  aspirations 
peculiar  to  childhood  andT  adolescence,  .  .  . 
[and]  to  some  [the  drawings]  may  suggest  a 
much  greater  sense  of  commentary  and  hu¬ 
mour  than  the  author  seems  to  think  is  pres¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  However  admirably  this  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  test  has  been  administered  and  the  re¬ 
sults  classlfled.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that 
the  work  has  a  faint  ring  of  supererogation 
about  it.” 

TLS  p709  Ag  4  ’66  400w 


DENNISTON,  ROBIN.  Partly  living:  some 
understanding  of  experience.  126p  $3.95  Stein 
&  Day 

248.4  Christian  life  67-251B2 

The  author,  an  “editorial  director  of  a  British 
pubiishing  house,  .  .  .  maintains  that  through 
reflection  and  an  understanding  of  experience 
one  may  achieve  a  new  wisdom  and  humility 
leading  to  a  fuller  spiritual  life.  He  believes 
firmly  that  the  depth  and  quality  of  a  person’s 
reiigious  experience  leads  to  self-awareness  and 
happiness.  .  .  .  He  explores  the  nature  of  God 
and  inquires  Into  the  nature  of  death  in  some 
detail.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Tubby 

Library  J  92:2579  J1  ’67  IlOw 
"[This]  is  a  profltable  and  usual  study  of 
serious  religious  issues,  ranging  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  human  personality,  family  life,  or 
morals  to  Chrlstology  and  inunortahty.  The 
strength  of  the  book  arises  partly  from  [the 
author’s]  work  as  a  publisher,  for  he  has  read 
very  widely,  even  though  he  rarely  refers  to 
authorities,  but  partly  also  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Reader  in  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  . 
He  writes,  as  no  doubt  he  preaches,  so  that  he 
will  be  understood  by  ordinary  people  who  are 
concerned  about  such  questions  and  are  willing 
to  thinlt  about  them.  .  .  .  There  is  today  a 
demand  for  what  is  called  a  ‘lay  theology’,  and 
the  demand  seems  sometimes  to  assume  that 
when  it  appears  it  will  be  thoroughly  ‘advanced’ 
and  destructive  of  accepted  tradition.  The  fact 
is  almost  certainly  quite  different,  and  Mr. 
Denniston’s  book  is  refreshingly  positive.” 
TLS  p315  Ap  13  ’67  460w 


DE  RANGE,  VICTOR.  See  Range,  V.  de. 


DE^  PAUW,  LINDA  GRANT.  The  eleventh 
pillar:  New  York  state  and  the  Federal 
Constitution:  pub.  for  the  Am.  hist,  associa¬ 
tion.  328p  $6.50  Cornell  univ.  press 

342  U.S. — Constitutional  history.  New  York 
(State) — Politics  and  government  66-22657 
The  author  “uses  the  contest  over  New 
York’s  conditional  ratification  of  the  Federal 
ConsUtution  as  a  point  of  departure  to  develop 
her  thesis  that  it  reflected  political  motivations 
more  than  social  and  economic  differences.  In 
essence,  it  was  a  battle  between  the  Federal¬ 
ists  and  the  Anti-Federalists  in  which  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  George  Clinton,  and  Abraham 
Yates  attempted  to  Impress  their  political 
leanings  on  the  delegates  attending  the  ratify¬ 
ing  convention  at  Poughkeepsie.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


_  “This  monograph,  winner  of  the  AHA 
Beveridge  Award  in  1964,  is  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  account  of  New  York’s  long  and 
bitter  battle  over  ratification  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  .  .  .  De  Pauw  has  done  thorough 
research  and,  except  for  some  meandering, 
presents  her  material  logically  and  well.  The 
major  criticisms  are  her  reliance  at  times  on 
monographs  that  she  has  severely  criticized 
and  her  tendency  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  the 
Antifederalists.”  O.  T.  Barck 

Am  Hist  R  72:1081  Ap  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Ponierantz 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:207  N  ’67  700w 
“This  well  written  and  fully  documented 
monograph  .  .  .  [concludes]  that  both  Federal¬ 
ists  and  Antifederalists  were  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  augmenting  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  and  strongly  disposed  to 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the 
only  significant  issue  at  the  Poughkeepsie  con¬ 
vention  was  the  question  of  ratification 


with  conditions  (Antifederalist  view)  or  rati¬ 
fication  without  conditions  (Federalist  view). 
.  .  .  The  author  is  critical  of  many  who  have 
written  generally  on  the  Constitution,  as  weU 
as  those  who  have  concentrated  on  New  York. 
Her  interpretation  will  not  please  many  and 
will  arouse  a  great  deal  of  valuable  contro¬ 
versy,  and,  hopefully,  some  re-examination  of 
the  ratification  process.  A  worthwhile  book.” 

Choice  4:340  My  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Ellis 

J  Am  Hist  54:116  Je  ’67  400w 


“[This  book]  is  scholarly  and  weU  written 
and  does  much  to  set  the  record  straight, 
especially  with  reference  to  Charles  Beard’s 
highly  controversial  conclusion  that  the  struggle 
was  primarily  an  economic  one.  A  good  bib¬ 
liography  of  primary  and  secondary  source 
materials  adds  to  [its]  value.  For  large  public 
libraries,  university  libraries  and  law  libraries.” 
J.  J.  Marke 

Library  J  92:246  Ja  15  '67  190w 
TLS  p503  Je  8  ’67  600w 


DEPENCIER,  IDA  B.  The  history  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  schools.  207p  11  $4.95  Quadrangle  bks. 
371.009  Chicago.  University.  Laboratory 
schools  67-12364 

The  author,  “who  taught  fifth  grade  for  33 
years  at  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  has  written  .  .  .  [an]  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  and  development  of  .  .  . 
the  laboratory  school  that  began  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  1896.  She  .  .  .  traces  the 
development  of  this  school  in  terms  of  theory 
and  practice,  [and]  Usts  .  .  .  significant  people 
Involved  with  this  experiment.  ’  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“If  all  those  who  attended  them  buy  the  book 
to  find  themselves  in  the  wonderful  period- 
piece  pictures,  and  if  all  who  hate  the  lab 
schools  buy  it  to  gain  new  ammunition  against 
the  experiments  which  derive  from  them,  this 
will  be  a  best  seller.” 

Christian  Century  84:921  J1  12  ’67  60w 
“A  history  of  [the  Laboratory  Schools’]  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  educational-reform  movement 
needs  to  be  written.  The  volume  reviewed,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  meet  this  need.  A  major  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  author’s  failure  to  develop  the 
story  against  the  backdrop  of  what  Lawrence 
A.  Cremin  terms  ‘The  Transformation  of  the 
Schools.’  .  .  .  The  author’s  transition  from  one 
topic  to  another  is  often  unconnected.  Moreover, 
the  relevance  of  many  topics  is  questionable. 
Although  an  abundance  of  sources  is  available. 
It  is  doubtful  that  much  of  this  rich  material 
was  used.  .  .  .  The  author  has  a  literary  style 
not  of  a  standard  expected  by  readers  of  a 
scholarly  journal.”  N.  M.  Cole 

J  Am  Hist  54:699  D  ’67  200w 


“Useful  and  informative.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  De- 
Pencier]  takes  her  reader  step-by-step  through 
one  of  the  most  exciting  projects  ever  under- 
taken  in  American  education.  This  is  a  book 
that  needed  to  be  written,  and  the  author  has 
done  a  most  creditable  job.  Recommended  for 
all  education  libraries.”  Howard  Ozmon 
Library  J  92:1829  My  1  ’67  IlOw 


DE  QUINCEY,  THOMAS.  New  essays  by  De 
Qulncey:  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Saturday  post  and  the  Edinburgh  evening 

Stuart  M.  Tave.  412p 

$10  Princeton  univ.  press 
S24  66-10929 

“Arilcles  appearing  in, the  Edinburgh  Satur- 
day  Post  (later  called  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
i?27H828  are  here  collected  and  iden- 
nfled  as  De  Quincey’s  for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 
Each  essay  is  reprinted  with  .  .  .  annotation 
and  the  author’s  argument  for  attributing  it 
to  De  Quincey.  .  .  .  [’The  subjects  range] 
from  anecdotes  and  curiosities  to  the  financing 
of  empires,  and  Include  an  attack  on  Macaulay 
and  an  analysis  of  Burke’s  mind  and  style. 

•  .  .  His  week-tp-week  commentaries  .  .  . 
[cover]  such  public  Issues  as  the  com  laws, 
Catholicisna.  economic  reform,  slavery  in  the 
Indies,  waste  lands  and  emigration,  the 
Irish  question.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

periodic  essays  add  to  the  canon 
writings  of  De  Quincey  and  throw  some 
livelihood  and  on  his 
the  biographically  obscure  years 
1827-28.  ...  The  essays  have  In  them  little 
breath  of  11^  except  for  scholars  of  the 

printed  with  great  good 
taste  and  enlivened  by  reproductions  of  ^ht 
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■virulent  contemporary  cartoons  dealing  •with 
political  issues  treated  In  the  essays.  Chiefly 
for  graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:1126  F  ’67  150w 
Economist  221:1335  D  24  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  73:512  Ap  14  ’67  450w 
"As  a  job  of  literary  detection  this  book  has 
almost  everything  to  be  said  for  it.  .  .  .  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  meticulous  scholar¬ 


ship 


is  a  nearly,  perfect  example  of 


_  .  -  -  lit!  ;  _  _  , 

the  way  in  which  such  things  should  be  done. 
And  what  of  the  new  work  thus  revealed? 
Here  the  verdict  must  be  rather  less  en¬ 
thusiastic.  He  Quincey  when  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  for  the  two  Posts  was  at  an  unusually  low 
ebb  of  his  fortunes.  The  work  which  necessity 
constrained  him  to  do  was.  in  consequence, 
very  much  run-of-the-mill  political  journalism. 
.  .  .  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  exciting  item 
in  the  whole  book  is  the  mention  (in  one  of  the 
reviews  of  a  Review)  of  Von  Hammer’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Assassins.” 

TLS  pllOl  N  24  ’66  800w 


DE  RACHEWILTZ,  BORIS.  See  Rachewiltz,  B. 
de 


DE  ROSA,  PETER.  Christ  and  original  sin.  188p 

$3.95  Bruce  pub. 

233  Sin.  Jesus  Christ  67-19791 

A  discussion  "of  recent  theological  inquiry 
in  the  areas  of  Christ’s  Humanity  (Incarnation) 
and  Original  Sin  [by  a  British  theologian].” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  'T.  Francoeur 
Critic  26:70  Ag  ’67  760w 

“The  two  areas  are  treated  separately,  and 
little  effort  is  made  toward  seeing  them  in  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  The  book  concerns  Itself 
with  modern  theology  and  ...  a  reader  with 
no  historical  background  on  the  subjects  could 
get  the  incorrect  impression  that  everything 
said  in  theology  today  is  new,  whereas  much 
of  it  has  a  solidly  historical  basis.  Mr.  De  Rosa 
seems  to  know  his  subject  well,  and  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  popularizing  and  summariz¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  modem  theologians  such  as 
Rahner,  Teilhard,  Von  Balthasar,  SchlUe- 
beeckx,  and  many  others  including  Protestants 
on  such  questions  as  Christ’s  human  knowledge 
and  the  one-or-many- Adams  controversy.  It  is 
I’ecommended  for  the  informed  layman  and  gen¬ 
eral  reader  but  can  be  of  value  to  the  scholar 
as  well.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  92:1494  Ap  1  ’67  160w 


DE  REGNIERS,  BEATRICE  SCHENK.  Circus; 
phot,  by  Ai  Giese.  imp  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.77 
Viking 

791.3  Circus— Juvenile  literature  66-8230 
Pictures  with  supporting  text  describe  the 
circus.  “Ages  five  to  eight.”  (Sat  R) 


“Many  excellent,  rather  sophisticated  photo¬ 
graphs  (some  quite  stunning)  have  been  fitted 
together  with  a  very  brief  mediocre  text  to 
highlight  the  dazzling  delights  of  the  circus. 
Buy  only  where  picture-book  material  on  the 
circus  is  in  great  demand.”  Book  Review  Con¬ 
sultants  .  . 

Library  J  91:6209  D  15  66  40w 
“This  isn’t  a  story,  but  a  collection  of  exciting 
circus  pictures  accompanied  by  a  rather  un¬ 
imaginative  rhyming  text  that  seiwes  to  caption 
the  photographs.  ‘Oh,  circus  elephants  are  the 
danciest.  Circus  horses  are  the  prettiest  and 
the  pranciest.  Circus  lions  are  the  kingliest, 
howliest.  Circus  tigers  are  snarliest.  prowliest.’ 
The  book  is  filled  with  big,  full-color  action 
photographs  of  clowns,  animals,  trapezists, 
acrobats,  and  spangled  horseback  riders.”  Zena 

Sutherland^^  r  49:46  N  12  ’66  70w 


DE  REGNIERS,  BEATRICE  SCHENK,  Penny 
fbvl  Beatrice  Schenk  de  Regniers  and  Marvin 
Bileck.  62p  col  il  $3.95;  lib  lidg  $3.77  Viking 

66-11913 


“Found  floating  on  a  leaf  in  the  river,  [a 
little  girl,  no  bigger  than  a  penny]  brightens 
the  lives  of  an  elderly  couple  for  rnany  years 
until  the  well-meaning  old  man  tries  to  find 
her  a  prince  for  a  husband.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to 
seveS.’’  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


“[This]  Is  slightly  longer,  sightly  narro-wer, 
and  five  times  worse  than  [M.B.]  Goffstein  s 
[Sleepy  People.  BRD  19671.  .  .  .  The  distin¬ 
guished  publisher  has  put  ^s  ?oo  on  fine 
paper,  is  charging  $3.96,^  and  insists  it  is  a 
Charming  novel  in  miniature.’  Mr.  Bileck  s  U- 
lustrations  are  so  preciously  delicate  that  I  can 
hardly  make  them  out.”  Richard  Kuger 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  140W 

“A  charming,  feminine  little  book,  small 
enough  for  the  Christmas  stocking  and  a  de¬ 
light  for  the  yoimger  girls  at  any  time. 

R.  H.  V.  ^2;705  D  ’66  260w 

Re'vlewed  by  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:6184  D  15  ’66  150w 


“Marvin  Bileck’s  pale,  precise  illustrations 
are  sometimes  so  wonderously  involuted  that 
one  must  puzzle  over  them  to  discern  their 
curious  contents.  The  simple  prose  is  almost 
hypnotic  In  its  quiet.  But  the  story  re^s  on 
sentiment  rather  than  enchantment.  .  .  .  Penny 
herself  never  makes  more  than  a  timid  foray 
into  the  ruthless  realm  of  faerie.”  Jean  Thom- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  25  ’66  180w 


DE  RHODES,  ALEXANDER.  See  Rhodes, 
A.  de 


DE  ROUGEMONT,  DENIS.  See  Rougemont.  D. 
de 


DER  POST,  LAURENS  VAN.  See  Van  der 
Post,  L. 


DERREY,  FRANCOIS.  Our  unkno-wn  earth;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Gregor  Roy.  (The  boun¬ 
daries  of  knowledge)  272p  il  $5.95  Stein  & 
Day 

551  Geology.  Earth  67-10323 

This  book  discusses  many  “theories  held  now 
and  through  history  of  the  origin  of  the  earth 
and  the  solar  system  it  moves  in.  It  explores 
the  relation  of  myth  to  reality:  was  there  a 
Flood?  Did  the  Red  Sea  part?  Was  there  an 
Atlantis?  Is  the  nuclear  world’s  weather  really 
changing?  [It]  speculates  about  the  causes  of 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  tidal  waves,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  the  sun 
on  the  earth.  Finally,  it  takes  up  the  science  of 
biogeology:  what  can  man  now  do  to  save,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  improve  the  world  around  him?”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  1964  entitled  La  Terre  Cette  In- 
connu. 


“Derrey,  who  'writes  for  Sciences  et  Avenir 
.  .  gives  a  no-nonsense  report  of  scientific 
history  and  facts.  ...  At  first,  the  reader  may 
wonder  about  Mr.  Derrey’ s  seriousness  because 
he  writes  subtly,  even  satirically,  when  review¬ 
ing  countless  theories  about  the  earth,  its 
origin,  geological  phenomena,  and  earth’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  stars.  However,  by  the  time  the 
reader  reaches  the  index  he  has  learned  more 
about  the  unkno'wn  earth  than  he  thought  pos¬ 
sible.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:3431  O  1  ’67  2S0w 
“Here  is  a  melange  of  facts  and  fancies  about 
Mother  Earth  .  .  .  [as  well  as]  a  convincing 
portrait  of  a  planet  neither  dead  nor  dying,  but 
constantly  caught  up  in  the  act  of  creation.  .  .  . 
The  line  between  earth  processes  and  life  proc¬ 
esses.  the  author  suggests;  is  very  narrow  .  .  . 
and  he  calls  for  a  new  view  of  the  earth  and 
earth  science  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries — 
an  organic  view.  The  book  is  written  for  the 
scientifically-inclined  layman;  the  technical  ex¬ 
planations  are  lucid,  and  much  space  is  given 
to  man’s  ingenious — and  often  comic — efforts  to 
explain  his  planet.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  26  ’67  180w 


DERRY,  JOHN  W.  The  radical  tradition;  Tom 
Paine  to  Lloyd  George.  436p  $10  St  Martins 
329.942  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Radical  Party  (Great  Britain). 
Radicals  and  radicalism  67-12826 

This  book  Includes  Individual  biographies  of 
Tom  Paine,  William  Cobbett,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Robert  Owen,  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  David  Lloyd  George. 
“Alon^  the  'W'ay  the  movements  In  the  British 
tradition  of  radicalism  are  explored.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Century)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:762  Je  7  ’67  20w 
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DERRY,  J.  W. — Continued 
“The  dates  are  accurate,  the  quotations,  exact; 
but  the  analysis  is  minimal, .  the  style  is  flat, 
and  hardly  any  of  these  scintillatingly  clever 
and  original  men  are  brought  back  to  life  at  all. 
There  are  flashes  of  interest  and  humanity;  .  .  . 
yet  the  pristine  brilliances  are  overclouded  .by 
a  commentator’s  style  that  is  either  pedestrian 
or  chatty.  ...  As  a  book,  this  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment;  as  a  working  anthology  of  snippets  from 

interesting  men,  it  will  be  useful. _ 

Economist  224:735  Ag  26  67  190w 

“Derry  is  a  Parliamentary  historian,  and  he 
attempts  to  connect  his  motley  pageant  through 
a  common  stock  of  ideas  derived  from  late 
18th-century  parliamentary  radicalism.  •  •• 

This  liberal  constitutional  bias  also  no  doubt 
explains  the  omission  of  any  discussion,  of 
political  economy,  republicanism,  secularism, 
municipal  radicalism  in  London,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  radicalism  to  Fabianism.  .  .  .  Derry 
says  little  about  the  geographical  patterns  of 
radicalism  except  to  suggest  that  it  was 
provincial  or  something  to  do  with  the  celtic 
fringe — which,  as  far  as  it  is  true,  is  self- 
evident.  .  .  .  While  his  individual  analyses  are 
often  fair,  his  over-riding  failing  is  the  absence 
of  any  connecting  thread  of  analysis.  This  is 
only  to  be  expected  as  long  as  political  history 
remains  untrammelled  by  sociological  investiga¬ 
tion.  ®  73:798  Je  9  ’67  700w 


“Radicalism  has  been  so  loosely  defined  that 
Mr.  Derry  has  absolved  himself  from  the  need  to 
trace  any  more  definite  tradition  than  that  of 
‘humanitarianism’  or  ‘reform’.  His  method,  is 
to  treat  the  biographical  details  and  political 
views  of  his  subjects  divorced  from  their  his¬ 
torical  context  or  meaning,  selecting  the  aspects 
that  seem  to  have  most  importance  for  the 
present  day.  This  is  fatal  to  any  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Radical  tradition.  ...  In  spite 
of  a  chapter  on  Chartism,  the  great  underworld 
of  militant  working-class  Radicalism  is  left 
unexplored.  The  tradition  of  middle-class  Radi¬ 
calism  is  traced  with  little  more  success.  .  .  . 
In  dealing  with  the  practical  policies  of  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Lloyd  George  the  concluding  sec¬ 
tions  have  no  special  reference  to  Radicalism 
at  all.  The  potted-biography  approach  does  not 
allow  scope  to  consider  how  the  tradition  rep¬ 
resented  by  these  men  relates  to  the  New 
Radicalism  of  the  socialist  groups  and  the 
Labour  Party.” 

TLS  p710  Ag  3  ’67  470w 


DESCHNER,  DONALD.  The  films  of  W.  C. 
Fields:  Introd.  by  Arthur  Knight.  192p  11  $7.95 
Citadel 

791.43  Fields,  William  Claude.  Moving  pic¬ 
tures  66-24223 

The  comedian  “began  his  film  career  In  1915 
with  a  one-reel  short.  Between  1924  and  1928 
he  appeared  in  ten  silent  features  and  from 
1930  to  1944  played  in  five  shorts  and  24  sound 
features.  .  .  .  Each  of  his  films  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  with  cast,  credits,  plot  summary, 
quotes  from  contemporary  reviews,  and  stills.’ 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“For  purposes  of  reference  it  would  have 
been  helpful  if  more  of  the  players  in  these 
stills  had  been  Identified.  But,  in  its  search 
for  the  essence  of  Field’s  humor,  the  book  goes 
beyond  the  business  of  recording  the  films  and 
explores  the  outlines  of  his  screen  character 
and  sketches  the  real  personality  of  this  mis¬ 
anthropic  eccentric.  Knight’s  Introduction  and 
Deschner’s  biography  are  supplemented  by  two 
essays  by  Fields  himself,  an  extended  review 
of  Fields  as  a  film  actor  (by  Otis  Ferguson) 
and  as  a  stage  comedian  (by  Heywood  Broun), 
and  by  well-chosen  paragraphs  by  Andrd  Senn- 
wald  and  Alan  P.  Twyman.”  G.  D.  McDonald 
Library  J  92:265  Ja  15  ’67  180w 
“Fields  fans  should  have  a  field  day  with 
this  largely  pictorial  survey  of  the  late  come¬ 
dian’s  Hollywood  career.  .  .  .  Good,  nostalgic 
browsing.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  22  ’67  200w 


DE  SILVA,  ANIL,  ed.  Man  through  his  art, 
V  1,  2.  See  World  confederation  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  teaching  profession 


DESNOES,  EDMUNDO.  Inconsolable  memories; 
tr.  by  the  author;  foreword  by  Jack  (Jelber. 
155p  $4.50  New  Am.  lib. 

67-19163 

The  author  “is  a  Cuban  writer  who  was 
educated  in  the  United  States,  worked  as  an 


editor  on  the  Latin-American  magazine  Visldn 
and  then  returned  to  Cuba  after  the  Castro 
revolution.  Inconsolable  Memories  is  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  depict  life  under  Castro’s  regime 
through  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  writer 
living  in  Havana.  This  is  done  in  a  subjective, 
stream-of-consciousness  style;  the  narrator 
reminisces  over  his  childhood,  his  unsuccessful 
marriage,  and  a  series  of  .  .  .  love  affairs. 
(Library  J)  First  published  in  Cuba  in  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  27:135  J1  1  ’67  320w 
“The  book  itself  is  of  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest,  and  not  only  because  it  comes  out  of 
Cuba.  The  title  echoes  a  line  in  Hiroshirna, 
Mon  Amour:  ‘J’  ai  ddslrd  avoir  une  inconsolable 
m6moire.’  [The  narrator]  does,  in  a.  word, 
nothing  much  but  remember  his  bourgeois  past, 
.  .  .  And  yet  he  hates  his  fellow  bourgeoisie 
with  tenderness,  primarily  for  their  stupidity. 
One  senses  here  an  alert  and  intelligent  man 
who  has  lost  all  grasp  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
climax  of  [the  narrator’s]  memories  is  the  mis¬ 
sile  crisis  of  1962  during  which  [he]  experiences 
the  basic,  elemental  fear  of  death.”  Thomas 
Ourlcy 

Book  Week  p4  J1  2  ’67  lOOOw 
“To  some  extent  the  author  depicts  present- 
day  Havana  and  exposes  his  contempt  for  the 
bourgeois  class  that  ruled  Cuba  before  Castro, 
but  most  of  the  book  is  dull  and  pointless. 
Perhaps  the  message  was  lost  in  translation. 
Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  92:2604  J1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.’  Walton 

Nation  205:378  O  16  ’67  1360w 


“[The  book]  is  a  witty,  first-person  narrative 
.  .  .  of  a  sloth  .  .  .  who  certainly  has  no  belief 
in  the  revolution’s  goals;  if  anything,  [he  con¬ 
siders  it]  a  damned  bore.  .  .  .  The  narrative 
medium  is  a  rather  self-conscious  diary  he 
keeps,  one  in  which  he  deflates  himself  as  weil 
as  his  class  but  by  which  he  also  attempts  to 
bloat  himself  into  anguish.  Desnoes  does  not  let 
him.  .  .  .  His  disgust  with  his  class  gives  him 
enough  of  the  kind  of  double  vision  that  Desnoes 
needs  to  make  his  own  comments  on  the  scene. 
.  .  .  All  this  commentary  is  accomplished  by  a 
sustained  tone  which  is  the  book’s  intellectual 
core,  and  the  climax  of  the  story  .  .  .  bursts 
into  a  mixture  of  explicitness  and  oblique 
comment  that  is  a  real  achievement.”  Jos 6 
Y^l6Si{i,S 

New  Repub  157:23  J1  8  ’67  1250w 


Reviewed  by  Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  11  ’67  650w 


DES  RIEUX,  VIRGINIE.  La  satyre;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Elinor  Smith  Miller.  103p  $3.95 
World  pub. 

67-15222 

In  her  first  novel,  the  author  presents  an 
“account  of  the  rise  of  the  Borchemiel  family 
and  its  union  with  the  Le  Houtres,  replete  with 
cameo  portraits  of  its  distinguished  members 
and  their  associates,  as  well  as  numerous 
episodes  to  exhibit  them  in  their  antics.” 
(Sat  R) 


‘‘While  much  applauded  in  France  by  France- 
Soir  and  Candide  as  a  shocking  exposd  of 
decadence  in  high  social  circles,  this  book  will 
not  find  an  appreciative  audience  in  this 
country,  for  something,  and  more  probably 
everything,  has  been  lost  in  a  tiresome  and 
pompous  translation.  All  the  usual  ingredients 
for  successful  sensationalism  have  been  included 
by  _  Mile,  des  Rieux:  sarcasm,  eroticism  and 
satire.  .  .  .  Yet  the  effect  is  that  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  contrivance,  and  the  book  is  more  bor¬ 
ing  than  daring.”  G.  W.  Knowles 

Am  Scholar  36:708  autumn  ‘67  300w 


me  hyieat  praise  of  this  little  book  is  no¬ 
where  borne  out  by  its  embarrassingly  poor 
translation,  its  lack  of  plot  and  characteriza¬ 
tion.  and  its  overall  emptiness.  Rabelais  and 
Lautreamont  have  treated  monsters,  good  and 
bad,  with  zest  and  artistry.  This  disconnected 
chronicle  of  decadent  aristocrats  with  wild  ap¬ 
petites  for  sex  and  sadism  is  pitifully  pale 
by_  comparison.  .  .  .  [The  characters]  are  all 
uninteresting  and  unbelievable,  and  there  is  no 
humor  or  parody  to  save  the  situation.  .  .  . 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:987  N  ’67  120w 
“It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  character, 
mother  or  son,  is  more  perverted  in  this  gamut 
of  sex  which  runs  from  masochism  through 
sadism,  lesbianism,  and  bestiality  between  man 
and  woman.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend  this 
book.  It  fails  to  tell  a  good  story.  It  fails 
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to  entertain.  However,  it  might  appeal  to 
and  reach  the  same  audiences  as  Pauline 
Reage’s  Story  of  O  [BRD  1966].”  Marjorie 
Kohn 

Library  J  92:2178  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  26  ’67  410w 


DE  STAeL-HOLSTEIN,  ANNE  LOUISE  GER¬ 
MAINE  (NECKER).  See  Stael-Holstein,  A.  L. 
G.  N.  de 


DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  DE.  Sea  Toc- 

queville,  A.  de 


DE  TOLEDANO,  RALPH.  R.P.K.;  the  man  who 
would  be  presidenL  381p  $6.95  Putnam 

B  or  92  Kennedy.  Robert  Francis.  Politics, 
Practical  67-15195 

An  account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy 
which  concentrates  on  his  political  career.  The 
author  was  formerly  associate  editor  of  News¬ 
week.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:112  Je  15  ’67  450w 
“The  book  is  as  ill-organized  as  It  is  irre¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  long  on  the  minutiae  of  hear¬ 
say  but  shies  away  from  putting  anything  in 
context.  .  .  .  The  strongest  point  in  de  Tole- 
dano’s  stale  catalogue  of  grievances  is  his 
charge  that  Kennedy  illegally  and  sadistically 
hounded  Jimmy  Hoffa,  and  that  the  methods  of 
the  McCarthy  investigations,  so  reprehensible 
to  Liberals,  were  applauded  when  directed  a- 
gainst  hoods  by  the  McClellan  committee.  But 
he  makes  little  of  the  point  and  the  challenge 
is  deadened  by  his  return  to  innuendo  and 
old  editorials.”  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  16  ’67  800w 
Critic  25:90  Je  '67  80w 


“Bobby  Kennedy’s  admirers  will  be  infuriated 
by  de  Toledano’s  scathing  picture  of  a  man 
who  craves  with  all  his  heart  to  be  President. 
Bobby  naters  will  love  the  slashing  attack  on 
the  ambitions  and  career  of  the  junior  senator 
from  New  York.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  un¬ 
abashedly  partial  to  all  of  Bobby’s  enemies. 
.  .  .  Such  a  book  would  profit  from  documen¬ 
tation  of  as  many  sources  as  possible.  How 
much  of  this  is  Washington  gossip?  We  never 
know.  Yet  de  Toledano’s  dissection  of  Bobby 
Kennedy  makes  absorbing  reading.”  Keith 
Eubanks 

Library  J  92:1474  Ap  1  ’67  190w 
“[The  author]  makes  clear  in  this  fact-laden 
profile  of  the  New  York  senator,  [that]  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  performance  as  trustee  of  the  public 
welfare  is  not,  on  the  whole,  distinguished.  .  .  . 
[Moreover]  as  [he]  traces  Kennedy’s  public  ca¬ 
reer  from  the  early  Fifties  to  the  present,  it  is 
astonishing  to  note  the  wealth  of  contradictions. 
.  .  .  The  ‘civil  liberties’  zealot  emerges  as  a  de¬ 
votee  of  wire-tapping,  mail  covers  and  other 
violations  of  due  process.  It  is  a  jarring  set  of 
discordances  [the  author]  presents  to  us.  .  .  . 
On  Toledano’s  presentation,  Robert  Kennedy  is 
an  even  more  striking  study  in  the  pitfalls  of 
‘pragmatism’  than  was  his  more  amiable  broth¬ 
er.  Those  who  doubt  that  having  Bobby  as  Pres¬ 
ident  would  be  a  calamity  of  Homeric  dimen¬ 
sion  should  get  and  read  this  crucially  impor¬ 
tant  book.”  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  19:477  My  2  ’67  1760w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Kopkmd 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  Je  1  67  4800w 
“[This  book]  is  a  collage  of  every  fact,  in¬ 
nuendo,  rumor  and  slander  ever  whispered 
about  R.F.K.  .  .  .  Outright  rewriting  and  dis¬ 
torting  of  historical  fact  occur  throughout  Mr. 
de  Toledano’s  book.  .  .  .  [Moreover,]  there  is 
almost  no  original  material  m  the  book.  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  quotations  are  lifted  without  credit 
or  acknowledgment  from  books  by  Theodore 
H.  White,  Arthur  Schlesinger  and  an  earlier 
Kennedy  biography  by  Nick  Thlmrnesch  and 
William  Johnson.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  biography— 
it  is  a  mugging.”  Jack  Newfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  23  ’67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Koenig 

Sat  R  50:36  My  27  ’67  700w 
Time  89:138  My  19  ’67  120w 


the  earlier  [one;]  ...  its  many  illustrations, 
some  in  color,  based  on  new  photographs  by 
Max  Seidel;  and  a  catalogue  raisonnS  reflect¬ 
ing  the  large  amount  of  new  research  and 
literature  on  the  artist.  .  .  .  [An]  essay  estab¬ 
lishing  a  chronology  of  the  oeuvre  is  followed 
by  the  .  .  .  catalog  of  Bosch’s  paintings  and 
drawings,  and  lists  of  lost  and  disputed  works.” 
(Librai-y  J ) 


“The  definitive  work  on  Bosch  has  been 
Charles  de  Toinay’s  deceptively  brief  mono¬ 
graph.  .  .  .  This  classic  study  has  now  been  re¬ 
issued  in  a  behemoth- sized  English  edition. 

.  .  .  This  new  volume  must  be  included  among 
the  lesser  artifacts  of  the  Great  Society,  to¬ 
gether  with  countless  other  art  books,  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  plates  but  unreadable,  un¬ 
affordable,  and  even  unliftable.  .  .  .  [The] 
photographic  avalanche  shows  no  cognizance 
of  de  Toinay’s  text,  which  is  buried  below  a 
mountain  of  miscellaneous  if  often  beautiful 
details,  .  .  .  Disregard  for  the  validity  of  the 
actual  work  of  art  and  the  reader’s  needs  is 
best  seen  by  the  total  absence  of  Information 
concerning  the  degree  of  magnification  used  In 
the  innumerable  puffed-up  details.  .  .  .  Only 
the  dimensions  of  the  painting  in  its  entirety 
are  given,  and  in  centimeters  at  that.”  C.  T. 
Eisler 

Book  Week  p3  D  11  ’66  1900w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  *66 
21Uw 

Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

Encounter  28:64  My  ’67  600w 
“The  many  Illustrations  have  made  this  book 
unwieldy  (it  weighs  10  pounds)  and  expensive. 
In  spite  of  this  limitation,  it  must  be  classed 
as  the  most  important  factual  presentation  of 
Bosch’s  work  in  existence.  Recommended  for 
laymen  and  scholars  and  therefore  for  academic, 
public  and  some  special  libraries.”  J.  L.  Dewton 
Library  J  92:105  Ja  1  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:973  D  30  ’66  1600w 
“Under  ‘Sources  of  the  Work  of  Hierony¬ 
mus  Bosch,’  [the  reader]  will  find  early  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Bosch’s  paintings  .  .  .  known  to 
the  author  in  1937.  There  is  no  indication  in 
this  section  (though  there  is  in  the  Catalogue) 
of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  and  infinitely 
more  important  description  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  since,  an  interpretation  of  the  Haywain 
hy  Ambrosio  de  Morales.  .  .  .  The  neglect  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  crucial  document 
available  for  English  readers  is  quite  inexplic¬ 
able.  ...  It  would  be  hard  for  the  uninitiated 
reader  to  infer  from  [the  section  headed  ‘In¬ 
terpretation’]  the  extent  to  which  the  studies 
of  Dutch  and  Flemish  folklorists  such  as  J. 
Grauls  and  D.  Bax  have  transformed  the  situa¬ 
tion  [since  1937].  ...  As  a  picture  book  the 
volume  is  certainly  striking.  The  new  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  Include  many  details  .  .  .  which 
show  motifs  one  might  easily  have  overlooked. 
.  .  .  But  as  far  as  their  artistic  effect  is  con¬ 
cerned  these  enlargements  obviously  falsify  the 
character  of  Boscn’s  painting.”  E.  H.  Gom- 
brich 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  F  23  ’67  4150w 


Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  ’66  170w 
“That  [Dr.  de  Toinay’s  account]  can  be  re¬ 
printed  here  without  any  change  whatever  in 
its  text  is  a  great  tribute  to  its  fundamental 
soundness.  On  the  whole  [his]  chronology  of 
the  paintings,  which  was  revolutionary  when 
it  appeared  thirty  years  ago,  has  stood  up  to 
subsequent  criticism  very  well.  ...  In  spite  of 
the  soundness  of  Dr.  de  Toinay’s  commentary, 
the  main  feature  of  the  book  is  unquestionably 
the  magnificent  illustrations.  .  .  .  For  the 

present  edition  the  publishers  have  had  almost 
every  painting  specially  (and  excellently)  re¬ 
photographed.  Each  is  reproduced  entire,  gen¬ 
erally  on  a  sufficiently  generous  scale,  and  this 
is  followed  by  numerous  details.  .  .  .  The 
translation  is  excellent  and  reads  smoothly. 
The  absence  of  catalogue  numbers  from  the 
plates  is,  however,  a  tiresome  editorial  over¬ 
sight,  making  cross-reference  unnecessarily  dif¬ 
ficult.” 

TLS  pl202  D  29  ’66  lOOOw 


DE  TREVIRO,  ELIZABETH  BORTON,  See 

Trevino.  E.  B.  de 


DE  TO L NAY,  CHARLES.  Hieronymus  Bosch. 
451p  il  col  il  $47.60  Reynal  &  co. 

759.492  Bosch,  Hieronymus  (Hieronymus  van 
Aeken)  66-23355 

This  book  on  the  Dutch  painter  “wtis  first 
published  in  French  in  1937.  The  present  edition 
shows  two  features  which  distinguish  it  from 


DETWEILER,  HERBERT  J.  How  to  Stand  up 

for  what  you  believe:  a  teen-ager’s  action 
guide.  126p  il  $2.95  Assn,  press 
170  Behavior — Juvenile  literature.  Youth — 
Juvenile  literature  66-20471 

Employing  “data  from  the  Youth  Research 
Congress  the  author  outlines  the  ingredients 
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DETWEILER,  H.  J. — Continued 
that  go  into  pursuit  of  courageous  convictions. 
In  the  first  place,  young  people  must  think 
things  out  and  analyze  the  motives  behind 
their  convictions.  Situations  often  force  the 
formation  and  carrying  out  of  convictions, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  skills  that  can 
be  developed  by  individuals.  (Best  Sell) 
“Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 

“While  [this]  book  is  Illustrated  with  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  teen-agers  themselves,  others 
using  the  book  for  discussion  can  dra,w  on 
their  own  experiences  and  learn  the  vmue  of 
convictions  and  the  need  to  follow  them. 

Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“This  superficial,  rather  platitudinous  collec¬ 
tion  of  moralistic  essays  lacks  the  realism  and 
challenge  which  young  people  desen'e.  Although 
more  than  1500  teen-agers  are  reported  to  have 
supplied  background  data  and  answered  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  very  little  is  said  that  reflects  depth 
of  thought  or  would  help  a  young  person  for¬ 
mulate  nls  philosophy  of  life.”  A.  B.  Martin 
Library  J  92:342  Ja  15  ’67  80w 


DEUEL,  LEO,  comp.  Conquistadors  without 
swords:  archaeologists  in  the  Americas:  an 
account  with  original  narratives.  647p  11  pl 
maps  $12.50  St  Martins 
970.1  America — Antiquities.  Indians — An¬ 
tiquities.  Excavations  (Archeolo^)  — 

America  67-22577 

This  book  covers  the  field  of  prehistory  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  “The  seven  sections 
deal  with  the  Incas  and  their  South  American 
prdecessors;  with  the  little-known  cultures  of 
Central  America;  with  Mexico  apart  from 
Tucatdn;  with  the  Mayas:  with  the  mound- 
builders  and  cliff-dwellers  of  the  United 
States:  with  the  origins  of  man  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas:  and  wit:h  Eskimo  and  Viking  outposts 
in  the  Par  North.  Within  each  Dr.  Deuel  has 
gathered  two  to  ten  excerpts  from  works  old 
and  new  by  the  discoverers  of  these  ancient 
societies,  who  range  from  travelers  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  to  the  professional 
archaeologists  of  the  past  decade.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  27:351  D  1  ’67  700w 
“This  brilliantly  conceived  anthology  should 
find  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience.  .  .  . 
Only  a  few  of  the  sections  are  likely  to  be 
familiar  even  to  the  dedicated  archaeology 
buff  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  material  is 
refreshingly  unhackneyed.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
well  illustrated,  has  an  excellent  index,  and  is 
equipped  with  an  unusually  detailed  and  in¬ 
telligent  bibliography.  .  .  .  Each  section  is 

prefaced  by  a  lengthly,  discursive,  and  well- 
informed  note  by  the  anthologist,  setting  the 
historical  context  and  offering  biographical  in¬ 
formation  about  the  writer.  [These  prefaces] 
provide  in  themselves  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
story  of  archaeology  in  the  Americas.  Care¬ 
fully  clarifying  bitter  professional  controversies 
while  always  remaining  on  the  side  of  good 
sense  himself.  Dr.  Deuel  offers  a  sequential 
story  of  man’s  revelation  of  his  past.”  Robert 
Silverberg 

Sat  R  50:58  N  25  ’67  650w 


DEUSEN,  GLYNDON  G.  VAN.  See  Van  Deu- 
sen,  G.  G. 


DEUTSCH,  BABETTE.  I  often  wish;  pictures 
[by]  Eva  Cellini,  unp  $4  Funk 
811  66-8115 

A  book  of  poetry  which  first  tells  of  the 
many  things  animals  can  do  that  youngsters 
wish  they  also  could  do.  The  second  part  ex¬ 
plores  the  kinds  of  fun  adults  have.  “Age 
seven  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Babette  Deutsch — a  serious  poet  not  quite 
on  holiday — has  threaded  a  kind  of  cautionary 
tale  through  [this  book].  .  .  .  She  gently 

warns  children  that — though  they  may  well 
thinli  so — they  would  not  really  want  to  be 
kangaroos,  giraffes,  or  even  spacemen.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  all  should  be  Happy  As  We  Are.  But 
it  makes  a  bit  of  a  monotonous  and  damping 
refrain  to  some  otherwise  very  Imaginative 
and  graceful  lines.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
80w 


“The  rhythm  is  poor  and  the  ideas  are 
pedestrian  in  this  collection  of  jingles  by  a 
well-known  poet.  .  .  .  Illustrations  are  m 

bright  green  and  black.  Not  recommended. 
Books  Review  Consultants 

Library  J  91:5747  N  16  66  80w 


Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

M  V  Hk  R  nt  2. 
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DEUTSCH ER,  ISAAC.  Ironies  of  history;  es¬ 
says  on  contemporary  communism.  278p 
$5.75  Oxford 

336.4  Communism  66-67646 


The  author  of  The  Prophet  Outcast:  Trotsky. 
1929-1940  (BRD  1963)  “examines  from  various 
points  of  view  the  state  of  communism  today. 
Three  previously  unpublished  essays  and  the 
text  of  Mr.  Deutscher’s  address  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Teach-In  on  Vietnam  appear 
with  articles  and  reviews  originally  published 
in  such  journals  as  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  [and]  The  Listener.  .  .  The  topics  are 
partly  political — ‘The  Meaning  of  de-Staliniza- 
fion,'  "Twenty  Years  of  Cold  War,’  ‘Maoism,’ 
•The  Failure  of  Khrushchevism,  ’  and  partly 
literary — reviews  of  Dr.  Zhivago,  Russia  and 
the  West.  What  is  History?,  Memoirs  of  Ilya 
Ehrenburg,  and  other  books  relevant  to  the 
study  of  trends  in  contemporary  communism.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Morton 

Am  Pol  SCI  R  61:1126  D  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Myron  Rush 

Commentary  43:84  Je  ’67  1300w 
“As  usual  with  books  of  mild  popular  in¬ 
terest,  the  provocative  title  happens  to  be  a 
gross  misnomer.  It  presumably  refers  to  the 
ironies  of  the  Stalinist  policies  of  ‘Socialism  in 
one  country,’  and  there  is  a  six-page  essay  on 
the  subject  toward  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
other  272  pages  are  devoted  to  various  non- 
ironic  matters,  ranging  from  Khrushchev  to 
Pasternak,  and  from  New  York  Mensheviks  to 
L.B.J.  in  Vietnam  (Mr.  Deutscher  is  against  all 
four.)  It  occurred  to  this  reader  that  the  main 
irony  of  this  collection  lies  in  the  discrepancy 
between  the  author’s  confident  analyses  ana 
prognoses  and  the  actual  historical  record.” 
Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  91:5980  D  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:1498  Ap  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Gerberding 

New  Repub  156:19  Ap  22  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

New  Statesman  73:82  Ja  20  ’67  lOOOw 


“Mr.  Deutscher  has  an  unshakable  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  his  hypotheses,  enviable 
no  doubt  in  this  world  of  uncertainties,  but 
often  somewhat  irritating.  This  is  a  minor  an¬ 
noyance  but  it  touches  on  a  major  question. 
Ideologists  have  all  too  often  a  sovereign  dis¬ 
dain  for  facts  that  do  not  fit  into  their  precon¬ 
ceived  pattern:  Mr.  Deutscher  is  no  exception. 

.  .  .  'The  factual  basis  of  Mr.  Deutscher’s  argu¬ 
ments  is  often  extremely  shaky.  This  has  led 
several  critics  to  dismiss  Deutscher — not  only 
the  political  commentator  but  also  the  his¬ 
torian — as  unreliable,  as  a  mere  propagandist. 
But  this  is  unfair  to  the  political  commentator, 
who  after  all  has  not  always  been  wrong,  and, 
in  fact,  sometimes  serves  as  a  useful  correc¬ 
tive.”  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Ap  20  ’67  1800w 
“The  author,  a  Marxist,  would  probably  not 
mind  being  described  as  doctrinaire,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  evident  to  him  how  frequently 
his  doctrine  leads  him  into  statements  that  are 
intolerant  or  that  read  like  euphemisms  for  bad 
behavior  by  Commimlsts.  Far  more  striking, 
though,  is  Mr.  Deutscher’s  romanticism.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  most  comprehensible  to  non-Commu- 
nlsts  in  the  biographical  essays  for  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight  into  his  figures’  ideas  helps  him 
describe  their  characters  and  fates.  The  essay 
on  Marshal  Rokossovsky,  for  example,  is  a 
brief,  grand,  tragic  masterpiece.” 

New  Yorker  42:123  Ja  14  ’67  180w 
“The  outstanding  position  which  Mr.  Deut¬ 
scher  has  won  for  himself  as  an  authority  on 
Soviet  affairs  fully  justifies  the  publication  of 
this  selection  of  articles  on  Soviet  and  related 
topics  written  by  him  during  the  past  13  years. 

.  .  .  An  article  entitled,  ‘Vietnam  in  Perspective’ 
...  is  devoted  mainly  not  to  Vietnam  itsjelf 
but  to  the  history  of  (ihe  cold  war.  This  is  set 
out  in  terms  unflattering  both  to  the  perspica¬ 
city  and  to  the  commonsense  of  American  pol¬ 
icy.  But  the  facts  are  clearly  and  cogently  put 
and  cannot  easily  be  gainsaid.  .  .  .  The  long 
essay  on  Maoism  raises  perhaps  more  questions 
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than  any  other.  .  .  .  These  reflections  prompt 
some  doubt  whether  the  view  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  through  a  Russian  prism  may  not 
sometimes  have  a  distorting  effect.” 

TLS  P1117  D  1  ’66  1600W 


Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Black 

Va  Q  R  43:342  spring  ’67  950w 


class  the  driving  force  behind  any  modem 
revolution  often  leaves  him  grasping  for 
threads.” 

Time  90:78  J1  21  ’67  lOSOw 
TLS  p697  Ag  3  ’67  2800w 


DEUTSCHER,  ISAAC.  The  unfinished  revolu¬ 
tion,  Russia,  1917-1967.  (Cambridge.  Univ.  The 
Trevelyan  lectures,  1967)  llSp  $3.75  Oxford 
947.084  Communism — Russia.  Russia — ^His¬ 
tory— 1917-  67-23012 

The  author  “is  concerned  with  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Has  the  Russian  Revolution  fulfilled  the 
hopes  it  has  aroused?  What  is  its  significance 
for  our  age  and  generation?  To  answer  these 
broad  questions,  he  examines  .  .  .  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Soviet  experience.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Contents;  The  historical  perspective. 
Breaks  In  revolutionary  continuity.  The  social 
structure.  Stalemate  in  class  struggle.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Chinese  revolution.  Conclu¬ 
sions  and  prospects. 


Reviewed  by  N.  D.  Roodkowsky  „ 

America  117:208  Ag  26  ’67  330w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Billington 

Book  World  p3  N  5  ’67  240w 
Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’  67  40w 

“This  is  a  brilliant  attempt  to  put  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution  in  its  historical  perspective.  The 
precision  of  thought  and  the  elegance  of  style 
will  not  surprise  readers  of  Mr  Deutscher  a 
biographies.  On  this  occasion  his  achievement 
was  to  have  said  so  much  in  so  few  Trevelyan 
lectures.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  controversial  thinker. 

.  .  Many  of  his  views  about  both  eastern  and 
western  society  wiU  startle  many  a  reader.  But 
one  does  not  read  just  for  the  comfort  of  com¬ 
monplaces,  and  this  small  book  is  a  must  .for 
anyone  interested  in  world  affairs.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the 
great  debate  about  the  future  not  just  of  Rus¬ 
sia  but  of  socialism  as  well.” 

Economist  224:330  J1  22  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bemt 

Library  J  92:2585  J1  67  140w 

Reviewed  by  David  Joraysky 

Nation  206:85  Ja  15  68  1600w 

“Of  the  many  books  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  October  revolution 
which  will  have  appeared  by  the  end  of  1967, 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  which  wUi 
afford  more  stimulating  and  intelligent  reflec¬ 
tion  than  Mr  Deutscher’s.  The  Unfinished 
Revolution  is  in  effect  a  revision  and  an  exten- 
iiSn  of  Deutscher’s  (Russia;  What  Next?  BRD 
19531  That  book,  written  immediately  after 
StaUn’s  death  .  .  was  concerned  to 

evaluate  the  complex  and  contradictory  legacy 
of  Stalinism  and  to  chart  the  course  which 
Stalin’s  successors  were  likely  to  foUow. 

The  present  volume  now  takes  up  the 
sto'ry  in  the  perspective  of  fifty  years  and  sim¬ 
ilarly  attempts  to  assess  where  Soviet  society, 
has  got  to,  and  where  it  is  likely  to  proceed. 

Deutscher  is  right  to  dismiss  currenUy 
fMhionable  theories  of  ‘convergence’  between 
canitaJist  and  collectivist  Industrial  societies. 

However,  the  model  of  base  and  super¬ 
structure  which  Deutscher  uses  tends,  for  all 
its  general  predictive  value,  to  make  Inadequate 
aUowance  for  the  persistence  and  stren^  of 
forms  of  consciousness  and  activity  which  bear 
no  relation  to  socialist  ideas  and  ideals. 

Ralph  73:880  Je  23  '67  1300w 

Eevlewea^b^Geopi  RioMMm  ^ 

Reviewed  bv  H,  L.  Roberts 

Keviewea^ny  Bk  R  p60  N  26  ’67  320w 

Reviewed  by  Max  Nomad 

Sat  R  60:32  D  9  ’67  1900w 

“A  Polish-born  Communist,  expelled  from  the 
party  in  1932  for  political  deviation,  Deutscher 
is  now  a  Britain-based  historian  and  widely 
considered  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  Com- 
mimlsm.  .  .  .  (But  he]  is  clearly  also  Ws  own 
Ideologue,  surveying  the  Russian  Revolution  for 
his  own  romantic  needs.  ’This  book  (fffers  a  Par¬ 
ticularly  revealing  insight  into  the  thinking 
style  of  an  inteUectual  heretic  who  nwertheless 
remains  a  devout  Marxist.  .  .  .  PersuMiys 
though  he  sounds,  the  fabric  of  Deutsche’s 
interpretation  is  thin  and  full  of  h^es.  .  .  .  His 
on  making  the  Industrial  working 


DEVALLON,  ROSELINE  MAITRE.  Treasures 
of  the  churches  of  France.  See  Taralon,  J. 


DEV  AS,  N I  COLETTE,  Two  flamboyant  fathers. 

287p  pi  $5  Morrow 

B  or  92  Bohemianism  67-19242 

An  autobiography  by  a  British  painter  and 
novelist.  “The  first  of  the  author’s  two  fathers, 
her  actual  male  parent,  was  Francis  Macnamara 
a  .  .  .  minor  Irish  poet.  .  .  .  [Her  second]  fa¬ 
ther-figure  was  Macnamara’s  friend,  the  paint¬ 
er  Augustus  John  .  .  .  with  whom  the  Mac¬ 
namara  children  grew  up.  [Nicolette]  studied 
art  at  the  Slade  School,  where  she  met  the 
painter  Anthony  Devas,  whom  she  married.” 
(Sat  R)  “Through  the  pages  of  .  .  .  [this] 
memoir  stride  .  .  .  such  figures  as  T.  B.  Law¬ 
rence.  .  .  ,  WiUiam  Butler  Yeats  .  .  .  Virginia 
Woolf.  .  .  .  and  Caitlin  and  Dylan  Thomas,  the 
author’s  sister  and  brother-in-law.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Mother  Mary  Anthony 
Best  Sell  27:34  Ap  15  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  18  ’67 
600w 


Reviewed  by  EL  T.  WiUis 

Library  J  92:1615  Ap  16  ’67  170w 
“Although  she  refers  to  him  as  a  god  and 
lavishes  some  of  her  hollowest  rhetoric  on  the 
•free  spirit’  side  of  his  nature,  Mrs  Devas 
rarely  sings  her  father’s  praises.  One  can  hard¬ 
ly  blame  her.  Yet  I  found  him  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  certainly  the  most  endearing  person  in 
her  book.  .  .  .  [Her]  admiration  is  reserved 
for  her  other  ‘father,’  Augustus  John  .  .  .  [yet] 
John  refuses  to  live  in  these  pages.  .  .  .  Mrs 
Devas  has  chosen  two  styles  for  her  book, 
neither  of  them  satisfactory.  Up  to  marriage, 
the  tone  is  ‘poetic’.  .  .  .  After  marriage,  .  .  . 
resorts  to  the  methods  of  upper-crust  memoir- 
scribblers.”  Paul  Bailey 

New  Statesman  72:748  N  18  ’66  760w 
“Mrs.  Devas  minimizes  her  own  forays  into 
art  as  a  painter  who  exhibits  and  a  novelist 
who  publishes,  but  within  the  range  of  most  of 
her  other  adventures  she  is  fluently  Informative. 
She  provides  a  long  chapter  on  her  sister  Cait¬ 
lin  Thomas.  .  .  .  'This  account  is  exceptionally 
candid  without  becoming  unfriendly  or  unfair. 
In  it,  Dylan  Thomas  also  appears  in  an  intimate 
new  light.  The  foregoing  should  assure  most 
students  of  the  period  that  they  wiU  find  riches 
in  this  book.  Besides  the  men  and  women  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  various  others  cross  these 
pages.  .  .  .  But  through  all  this  parade  of  per¬ 
sonalities  the  accent  is  on  character  rather 
than  mere  anecdote.  The  story,  a  consistently 
developing  one  is  always  that  of  Nicoletto 
Devas.”  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  60:66  Ap  8  ’67  700w 
“This  is  a  sprightly  documentary  memoir 
about  the  way  of  life  and  state  of  mind  known 
a  long  time  ago  as  bohemia.  .  .  .  Nicolette’s 
memoir  is  a  candid  but  affectionate  obituary 
of  an  era  in  the  arts  in  which  foolishness 
flourished,  but  which  achieved  things  of  great 
value.  John’s  painting  is  not  much  regarded 
today,  but  he  was  an  immense  character.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  writes  well,  with  a  painter’s  eye 
for  places  and  faces  and  a  feminine  instinct 
for  character.  These  qualities  plus  Irish  wit 
lend  a  novelistic  point  to  her  portraits  of  some 
great  period  figures.” 

Time  89:98  Ap  7 ’67  700w 


“[This]  is  in  many  ways  a  book  for  those  who 
still  live  in  the  1930s:  for  students  of  that  pe¬ 
riod.  its  social  history  or  that  of  its  art.  .  .  . 
[This]  world  is  perhaps  too  recently  departed 
for  the  author  as  yet  to  see  it  clearly  in  per¬ 
spective.  She  rarefy  achieves  a  sufficient  de¬ 
tachment  to  assess  its  values  as  they  strike 
her  in  maturity  but  apparently  remmns — de¬ 
spite  flashes  of  obvious  doubt — ready  to  accept 
them  in  modesty  and  sincerity,  preposterous 
as  they  wUl  seem  to  many.  Those  who  share  [the 
author’s]  convictions  will  And  her  book  full 
of  charm.  ...  It  wiU,  however,  disappoint 
those  who  hope  for  something  more  pene¬ 
trating.” 

TLS  pl43  F  23  ’67  800w 
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DE  VINCK,  JOS£.  See  Vinck.  J.  de 


DEVINE,  D.  M.  Devil  at  your  elbow.  223p  $3.95 

Walker  &  CO. 

67-13222 

‘‘Hardgate  University  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
be  if  one  is  twenty-flve  years  old  and  already 
safely  ahead  on  the  academic  ladder,  as  hand¬ 
some  Peter  Bream  is.  But  at  fifty  Edward 
Haxton,  who  once  gave  promise  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  career,  is  down  and  on  his  way  out. 
A  serious  charge  involving  money  has  been 
brought  against  him.  and  he  faces  dis¬ 
grace.  .  .  .  Everybody  is  made  uncomfortable 
and  irritable  by  Haxton’ s  predicament,  but 
then  a  young  woman  is  attacked  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  and  shortly  afterward  a  man  is  rnur- 
dered,  and  a  nasty  old  scandal  is  revived  that 
the  university  powers  wish  had  been  let  lie. 
(New  Yorker) 


Best  Sell  26:461  Mr  15  ’67  50w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1514  Ap  1  ’67  40w 
“Devine  gives  a  pretty  exhibition  of  the 
ancient  and  neglected  art  of  clue-planting 
along  with  a  convincingly  nasty  picture  of 
academic  infighting.  .  .  .  Complex  plot,  in¬ 
teresting  people.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  26  ’67  60w 
“Something  that  seldom  comes  along — a 
murder  story  with  a  non-stereotyped  univer¬ 
sity  setting.  .  .  .  This  is  an  original  and  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  English  murder  tale.” 
New  Yorker  43:196  Mr  18  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 
“A  redbrick  crime,  with  a  properly  involved 
and  clued  mystery,  but  jerkily  told.” 

TUS  p640  J1  21  ’66  20w 


DEVINE,  ELEANORE,  ed.  The  dolphin  smile: 
twenty-nine  centuries  of  dolphin  lore  [ed. 
by]  Eleanore  Devine  &  Martha  Clark.  370p 
pi  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

599  Dolphins  67-15708 

This  anthology  of  literature  on  the  dolphin 
includes  “scientific  articles,  poetry,  and  science 
fiction,  written  by  .  .  .  authors  from  Homer  to 
Lee  Szilard.  .  .  .  The  over-all  arrangement  is 
chronological,  proceeding  from  observations  and 
fables  of  the  ancient  world  to  contemporary 
studies  of  communication  between  man  and 
dolphin.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  is  a  carefully  assembled  and  edited 
antbolog-y.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  dolphin  is 
often  confusingly  called  porpoise  is  explained 
and  the  relationships  of  the  cetaceans  clarified. 
’’I'he  possibilities  of  intercommunication  make 
information  about  dolphins  of  great  interest  to 
many  people.  This  book  is  recommended  as  an 
attractive  introduction  for  both  young  adult  and 
adult  readers.”  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  92:1945  My  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
“For  those  who  enjoy  the  short  takes  of  a 
well-made  anthology,  this  is  a  book  of  wonder 
and  pleasure.  One  complaint:  all  the  sources 
are  not  precisely  identified.”  Dennis  Sclama 
Scl  Am  217:296  S  5  ’67  450w 


struggling  for  control  of  southeastern  North 
America.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  maps,  many  re¬ 
constructed  with  skill  despite  great  difficulty, 
are  models  of  clarity  and  essential  to  the  book  s 
successful  presentation.  [Tbis]  is  an  excellent 
complement  to  J.  R.  Alden’s  John  fotuart  and 
the  Southern  Colonial  Frontier  (1944).  It  is, 
however,  quite  specialized  (advanced  under¬ 
graduates  and  beyond)  and  therefore  of  limited 
importance  to  small  college  libraries;  a  must 
for  university  and  research  libraries.” 

Choice  4:746  S  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  N.  Franklin 

J  Am  Hist  54:386  S  ’67  470w 
“By  prodigious  effort  and  clever  use  of  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  De  Vorsey  has  produced,  the 
first  clear  delineation  of  these  boundaries. 
Va  O  R  43:clili  autumn  ’67  130w 


DE  VOS,  GEORGE.  Japan’s  invisible  race; 
caste  in  culture  and  personality  [by]  George 
De  Vos  and  Hiroshi  Wagatsuma.  415p  il  $8.76 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

301.463  Eta.  Caste.  Japan — Social  conditions 

66-16422 

“A  group  of  more  than  2,000,000  Japanese, 
known  as  the  Eta,  live  as  outcasts  in  present- 
day  Japan.  ...  In  this  volume,  contributions 
by  ten  scholars,  both  Japanese  and  American, 
focus  on  the  origin  and  history  of  these  people, 
as  well  as  on  their  present  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  situation.  .  .  .  They  were  freed  by 
proclamation  in  1871  from  their  legally  inferior 
position.”  (Library.  J)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Koya  Azumi 

Am  Soc  R  32:837  O  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Bennett 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:246  N  ’67  390w 
"The  descriptive  material  on  this  minority 
group  is  supplemented  by  a  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  racial  discri¬ 
mination  in  other  societies,  particularly,  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  with  caste  in  India  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  Although  some  of  the  writing  will  be 
hard  reading  for  the  nonsociologist,  this  is  an 
Important  book  and  should  appeal  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  racial  problems  and  to  those 
interested  in  Japanese  life.  Recommended  for 
college  and  university  libraries  and  for  larger 
public  libraries.”  C.  W.  Stuckl 

Library  J  91:4683  O  1  ’66  220w 
“The  authors  write,  ‘the  existence  of  this 
caste  ...  is  a  source  of  embarrassment — a 
source  of  discomfort,  of  visceral  reactions — and 
is  never  mentioned  in  polite  company.’  .  .  . 
Burakumin  are  indistinguishable  when  they 
mingle  with  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  as  purely  Japanese  as 
anyone  else.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  succeed  parti¬ 
cularly  well  in  handling  the  question  almost 
invariably  asked  first  ahout  Burakumin:  How 
did  their  situation  come  about?  .  .  .  Another 
question  frequently  asked  is  why,  since  Bura¬ 
kumin  have  no  problem  of  ‘visibility,’  do  they 
not  simply  ‘pass’  into  wider  society.  Again,  the 
authors’  answers  are  properly  complex.  .  .  . 
The  final  chapters  present  a  cogent  case  for 
a  distinctive  theory  of  caste  which  .  .  .  tries 
to  combine  psychological  with  sociological  and 
cultural  factors.”  Theodore  Brameld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  F  19  ’67  700w 


DE  VLAMINCK,  MAURICE.  See  Vlaminck.  M. 
de 


de  VRIES,  EGBERT.  See  Vries,  E.  de 


DE  VORSEY,  LOUIS.  The  Indian  boundary  In 
the  Southern  colonies,  1763-1775,  by  Louis  De 
Vorsey,  Jr.  267p  maps  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

970.45  Indians  of  North  America — Southern 
States.  Indians  of  North  America — Govern¬ 
ment  relations.  Southern  States — History 

66-25356 

An  analysis  of  “problems  related  to  British 
colonial  expansion  as  it  confronted  the  oppos¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  powers  in  their  struggle  for  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  North  America.  .  .  . 
[The  author  used]  sources  such  as  manuscript 
and  printed  maps,  surveyors’  sketches,  treaty 
articles,  descriptions,  [and]  .  .  .  unpublished 
records  and  maps  of  early  America  in  both  the 
British  Museum  and  the  British  Public  Record 
Office.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[A]  methodologically  as  well  as  substantive¬ 
ly  significant  .  .  .  [description  of]  the  emergence 
of  a  boundary  dividing  distinctive  cultures 


DE  VRIES,  PETER.  The  vale  of  laughter.  352p 

$5.95  Little 

67-11236 

Joe  Sandwich,  “the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a 
clown,  a  card,  a  comedian,  the  life  of  the 
party,  an  impractical  joker.  .  .  .  Part  One, 
narrated  by  Sandwich,  takes  us  through  his 
marriage  and  his  life  as  a  stockbroker  who 
requires  Dramamlne  at  the  sight  of  the  tape. 
Part  Two.  narrated  by  Wally  Hines,  a  philoso¬ 
phy  professor  who  once  had  Sandwich  in  a 
class,  takes  the  Sandwiches  through  summers 
on  Lake  Superior  to  Joe’s  bizarre  death  on  a 
bicycle.  .  .  .  Tlie  interesting  lives  of  Sandwich 
and  Hines  provide  the  novel  with  its  special 
kind  of  cut.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Sections  of 
this  book  have  appeared  in  somewhat  different 
form  m  The  New  Yorker  and  in  Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:139  O  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  27:303  N  1  ’67  600w 
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“Reviewing  one  of  De  Vries’  works  is  like 
trying  to  dissect  an  epigram.  The  Vale  of 
Laughter  is  refreshing  and  more  thought-pro¬ 
voking  than  surface  appearances  lead  you  to 
anticipate.  It’s  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  cool¬ 
ing  draught  on  a  sultry  day,  one  which 
quenches  your  thirst  admirably  but  leaves  a 
tiny  bitter  taste — as  if  it  had  been  laced  with 
cyanide.”  Robert  Cromie 

Book  World  p20  O  8  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:1115  D  ’67  210w 
Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  19  ’67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Sullivan 

Critic  26:79  D  ’67-Ja  ’68  700w 
“Some  of  the  humor  is  straightforward,  some¬ 
times  hilarious.  But  mostly  it  shades  through 
farce  and  satire  into  sardonic,  or  even  black 
comedy.  One  admires  Mr.  De  Vries’s  writing 
without  believing  in  the  characters  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  exercise  in  humor.  Recommended  for 
public  and  college  libraries.”  L.  R.  Huish 
Library  J  92:3443  O  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse 

Nation  206:69  Ja  8  ’68  180w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Navasky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  15  ’67  800w 
New  Yorker  43:238  N  4  ’67  90w 
Newsweek  70:101  O  9  ’67  450w 

“To  his  long  list  of  successful  works  [the 
author]  .  .  .  now  appends  this  terrible  and 
delightful  book,  written  like  a  palimpsest  in 
layers  of  laughter,  tears,  buffoonery,  philosophy, 
horror,  and  compassion.  .  .  .  Like  all  good 
funny  books  this  is  also  a  very  sad  book. 
Everyone  involved  is  driven  to  do  and  to  be 
things  he  doesn’t  want  to  have  any  truck  with. 
And  there  are  moments  when  the  reader  wishes 
the  author  would  quit  his  tickling  and  smiting 
or  that  he  could  lay  the  book  aside,  especially 
as  the  denouement  of  the  Great  Bicycle  Race 
begins  to  come  clear.  .  .  .  Although  Joe  is  a 
broker  and  Wally  an  instructor  and  they  have 
other  major  differences,  both  talk  and  think 
like  Peter  De  Vries,  which  .  .  .  points  up  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  bring  off  a  story  with 
two  points  of  view  in  the  first  person.  But 
this  may  be  quibbling.  .  .  .  While  the  author 
may  have  written  better  books  his  name  appears 
on  none  that  will  be  remembered  so  long  with 
such  contrary  emotions.”  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  50:34  O  14  ’67  650w 


both  the  study  of  Southern  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  greater  Understanding  of  Confed¬ 
erate  economic  and  ordnance  problems.  Highly 
recommended  to  college  and  university  li- 

Choice  4:214  Ap  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Lewis 

J  Am  Hist  64:156  Je  ’67  650w 


“[This  book]  displays  ability  and  shrewdness, 
for  Dew  is  an  excellent  observer.  .  .  .  However, 
there  are  explanations  enough  to  contest,  for 
example,  he  does  not  seem  convincing  when  he 
argues  that  slave  labor  cheapened  the  costs  of 
production  in  the  ironworks.  .  .  .  Finally,  and 
trivially.  Dew  tries  to  make  that  historical 
scoop:  the  nail  for  the  want  of  which  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  lost.  He  tries  to  link  a  fire  at  the  Trede¬ 
gar  works  with  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  show  delivery  rates,  delivery 
times,  or  stock  losses  which  might  convince  us 
on  this.  We  can  still  believe  that  Lee  should 
have  learned  to  get  General  Longstreet  mov¬ 
ing.”  G.  G.  S.  Murphy 

J  Pol  Econ  75:422  Ag  ’67  650w 


TLS  p671  J1  27  ’67  750w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxlix  autumn  ’67  340w 


DEWART,  LESLIE.  The  future  of  belief:  the¬ 
ism  in  a  world  come  of  age.  223p  $4.95  Herder 
&  Herder 

211  Christianity.  Theism  66-26482 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Kathryn  Sullivan 

America  116:222  F  11  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  8  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Gregory  Baum 

Canadian  Forum  46:234  Ja  ’67  1950w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Commonweal  85:485  F  3  ’67  4000w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Dunne 

Critic  25:66  F  ’67  2500w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  92:244  Ja  15  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Rudolph  Muska 

Sat  R  50:34  J1  22  ’67  490w 


DEWHURST,  KENNETH.  Dr  Thomas  Syden¬ 
ham  (1624-1689).  See  Sydenham,  T. 


DE  VRIES,  SJOERD.  See  Vries,  S.  de 


DEXTER,  CHARLES  O.,  jt.  auth.  You  can’t 
steal  first  base.  See  Dykes,  J. 


DEW,  CHARLES  B.  Ironmaker  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy:  Joseph  R.  Anderson  and  the  Tredegar 
Iron  works.  345p  11  maps  $10  Yale  unlv.  press 
338.2  Tredegar  company,  Richmond.  Ander¬ 
son,  Joseph  Reid.  Confederate  States  of 
America  66-21518 

This  book  “sketches  the  history  of  the  Tred¬ 
egar  Company  1837-59,  then  deals  in  detail  with 
the  manifold  interests  and  problems  that  occu¬ 
pied  Anderson  1859-67,  not  forgetting  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  context.”  (Choice) 


“We  have  here  the  Tredegar  in  proper  depth: 
the  figures,  the  citations,  the  quotations,  taken 
largely  from  primary  and  little-worked  sources, 
effectively  arranged  and.  most  gratifying,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  singularly  easy  prose  style.  This  is 
not  only  a  fill-in  of  another  Civil  War  back¬ 
water:  it  Is  first-rate  Industrial  history.  Much 
of  the  book  is  factual.  There  is,  however,  a 
clearly  defined  thesis,  repeatedly  stressed:  the 
absence  of  adequately  developed  supplies  of  raw 
materials  was  a  Confederate  difficulty  greatly 
surpassing  the  often  cited  lack  of  industrial 
equipment.  .  .  .  The  book  is  an  attractive,  al¬ 
most  lavish,  physical  product.  The  citations  are 
placed  below  the  pages  of  text,  where,  scholars 
used  to  insist,  they  belong.  Effectively  chosen 
maps,  charts,  and  photographs  are  very  help¬ 
ful  additions.”  R.  C.  Black 

Am  Hist  R  72:1100  Ap  ’67  420w 


“The  antebellum  history  of  Anderson  and  the 
Company  have  previously  been  examined  by  K, 
Bruce  in  Virginia  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Slave 
Era  [BRD  1931],  but  Dew’s  book,  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  voluminous  Tredegar  records,  is 
an  advance  on  the  earlier  work.  Production  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  explained  without  being  too  tech¬ 
nical,  but  the  style  Is  at  times  stilted.  Despite 
some  repetition  this  monograph  is  valuable  for 


The  DHAMMAPADA.  The  Dhamniapada:  tr. 
from  the  Pali,  by  P.  Lai.  184p  il  $4.50  Farrar, 
Straus 

294.3  67-13413 

Professor  Lai  of  Calcutta  University  “offers 
here  a  translation  from  the  original  Pali  (a 
branch  of  the  Indie  languages)  of  the  Dham- 
mapada,  or  Sayings  (Dhamma)  of  the  Way 
(pada).  Arranged  after  the  death  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  the  text  is  divided  into  26  chapters,  with 
an  over-all  total  of  423  verses.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Ball 
has  ‘versified’  and  simplified  the  text.  [He] 
calls  his  work  a  ‘transcreation’  rather  than  a 
translation.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


“[Professor  Lai’s]  introduction  to  the  text 
retells  the  legends  of  Buddha’s  life  and  teach¬ 
ings.  The  text  itself  is  a  readable,  free-verse 
translation.  Professor  Lai  plays  down  the  eru¬ 
dite  heritage  of  the  piece  and  emphasizes  the 
beauty  of  its  words  and  importance  of  its  mes¬ 
sage.  The  effect  has  been  lessened  somewhat 
by  his  failure  to  translate  some  important  San¬ 
skrit  terms.  Recommended  for  general  collec¬ 
tions  with  this  reservation.”  R.  S.  Dillon 
Library  J  92:2159  Je  1  ’67  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  10  ’67  190w 
“Professor  Lai’s  translation  is  romantic  rather 
than  scholarly.  ’Po  this  reader,  too  many  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  ‘modern  taste’  with 
the  result  that  little  of  the  flavor  of  the  Pali 
original  comes  though.”  W.  S.  Weedon 
Va  Q  R  43:694  autumn  ‘67  250w 


D’HARCOURT,  PIERRE.  The  real  enemy.  186p 
$4.50  Scribner 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Prisoners 

and  prisons.  Concentration  camps  67-24058 
“This  book  deals  with  [the  author’s]  life 
during  World  War  II,  from  his  days  with 
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D’HARCOURT,  P\E.RRB-r-ContinueA 
the  Fiench  underground,  through  five  years  of 
German  prisons  and  concentration  camps,  to 
final  liberation.”  (Library  J) 


“D’Harcourt  draivs  his  title  for  this  account 
from  his  conclusions  that  the  ‘real  enemy  was 
the  enemy  within  each  prisoner,  the  latent 
greed  and  selfishness  that,  in  desperate  times, 
would  betray  the  most  sacred  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  ...  He  shows  how  real  a  consolation 
was  his  religion,  however  tenuously  he  held  to 
It.  ...  A  most  affecting  account  is  this  and 
deserving  of  wide  and  thoughtful  [reading.] 
Best  Sell  27:267  O  15  ’67  250w 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  ,  „  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  26  67 

700w 

“Unlike  so  many  other  prison  accounts, 
tD’Harcourt]  does  more  than  recreate  day-to- 
day  fears  and  miseries  although  he  does  this 
superbly  also.  He  comments  on  the  reactions 
of  men,  as  individuals  and  as  groups,  to  the 
psychological  and  physiological ,  demmids  of 
prison  and  camp  life.  The  solitude  -of  Fresnes, 
the  bi'utality  of  the  S.S.  men  at  Neue  Bremm, 
the  Communist-dominated  prisoner  hierarchy 
at  Buchenwald — all  Mr.  d’Harcourt  views  from 
a  clearly  Catholic  and  nationalistic  position. 
This  compelling  firsthand  account  is  highly 
recommended  for  general  collections.”  Dennis 
liibbens 

Library  J  92:3032  S  15  '67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Corinna  Adam 

New  Statesman  73:624  My  5  '67  300w 


“[This]  is  a  harrowing  account.  .  .  .  Most  se¬ 
cret  agents’  memoirs  take  for  granted  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  particular  hero  whose  adven¬ 
tures  they  recount,  even  when  the  hero  has 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  hostile  hands.  This 
book  is  subtler,  and  rings  true.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  makes  the  abomination  of  both  camps 
clear,  yet  without  any  sort  of  sensation-mon- 
gering.” 

TLS  pl78  Mr  9  ’67  660w 


DIAMOND,  STANLEY,  ed.  The  transformation 
of  East  Africa;  studies  in  political  anthro¬ 
pology  [papers  written  for  a  faculty-student 
seminar  on  problems  of  nation-building  in  E. 
Africa  of  the  Program  of  E.  African  studies. 
Syracuse  university]  Stanley  Diamond  & 
Fred  G.  Burke,  editors.  623p  maps  $16.50 
Basic  bks. 

916  Africa,  East  66-26211 

This  survey,  a  collection  of  essays  written  by 
anthropologists  and  historians,  “covering  all  of 
Eastern  and  part  of  Central  Africa,  traces  the 
rise  of  nationalist  movements  and  bodies  up  to, 
and  immediately  after,  the  independence  that 
eight  out  of  these  nine  countries — the  exception 
is  Mozambique — now  enjoy.  Six  have  achieved 
this  status  since  1961;  one  (Sudan)  in  1956,  and 
one  (Ethiopia)  has  commanded  it  since  the 
days  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“Buried  in  this  crude  lump  of  a  made-up 
book  is  a  brilliantly  written  and  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  paper  on  the  Southern  Sudan  by 
Professor  Robert  O.  Collins.  .  .  .  [His]  account 
of  Britain’s  deliberately  conceived  southern 
policy  ...  is  amply  and  accurately  documented 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  material  in  the 
Khartoum  archives.  .  .  .  But  having  given  this 
unstinted  welcome  to  Dr  Collins  what  is  one  to 
say  about  the  book?.  .  .  Most  of  the  papers  are 
wearily  derivative  and  in  a  style  that  suggests 
that  their  authors  were  bored  with  the  chore. 

.  .  .  The  general  level  of  East  Africa  studies  is 
much  higher  than  this  book  would  have  one 
believe.” 

Economist  223:1365  Je  24  '67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  92:2932  S  1  ’67  80w 
“[This]  massive  and  comprehensive  collection 
of  articles  .  .  .  brings  together  a  wide  range  of 
studies  of  historical,  political,  economic  and 
social  factors  affecting  this  huge  area.  This 
work  is  a  useful  compendium  of  background 
material.”  G.  M.  Carter 

Nation  205:91  J1  31  ’67  80w 
“[Although  the]  suiwey  lacks  pattern,  flow 
and  unity,  it  packs  in  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Information  that  will  be  mined  by  many 
scholars.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  population  statistics 
[however]  .  .  .  are  nearly  10  years  old.  .  .  .  Here 
and  there,  scholarship  is  less  than  impeccable. 
.  .  .  These  are  small  blemishes  on  an  impressive 
achievement.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  how  and  when 
but  not  the  why  of  events.  .  .  .  Here  events 


in  East  Africa  are  treated 

the  rest  of  the  world  scarcely  exited.  . 

the  data]  revealed  are  invaluable.  Lispetn 

Huxley  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p20  Mr  5  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  John  Beattie 


niA7  MAY  N.  Tona.1^1  conservatisni,  respon- 
'"'stbiiity.  and^-authority  in  a  Mexican  town 

[drawings  by  Steven  Johnson].  234p  $5  umv. 

of  Calif,  press  nrKfi 

309.172  Tonald,  Mexico  bb-i40DD 

The  author  discusses  ‘The  °  bv^  a 

small  traditional  community  engiUfed  by  a 
neighboring  industrial  metropolis.  ...  Draw 
intr  on  knowiedRe  she  and  her  famiiy  K^aineu 
irom  residence  in  Tonald.  she  writes 
townspeople  and  their  activities  .  .  . 
as  Individuals  but  as  participants  in  a 
social  situation.  .  .  .  The  author  lisl  a 
of  the  Departments  fPub- 

cation  at  the  University  of  California.  [Ppp 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This  is]  a  sympathetic  and  an  e^ily  read¬ 
able  ethnographic .  descryition  .  .  .  ihe  tne^o- 
retical  apparatus  is  slight  and 

to  George  Foster’s  dyadic  contract  concepts. 
There  is  little  analysis  of  responsibility  or 
thority.  Apart  from  a  brief  section  on  early 
Spanish  contacts  with  ttie  'village  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  few  recent  changes,  there  is  little 
time-depth  to  the  study.  This  J®  au¬ 

thor’s  choice,  partly  a  result  of  scanty  data. 

R.  L.  Beals^  372:200  J1  ’67  320w 

“['rhe  author],  married  to  a  Mexican  and 
trained  as  an  anthropologist,  was  able  ^ 
in  the  village  for  almost  a  year  K^ttiei-mg  dam 
about  female  roles,  census  figures,  observing 
daily  life,  and  using  her  hurtand  as 
portant  ingrroup  informant.  Economic 
ties  and  familial  relationships  are  ^Iv^u  tfi® 
most  attention.  .  .  .  The  styfe 
charming,  conveyinpr  interest  in  the  custonis 
of  the  people  and  neither  belaboring  acadamic 
points  nor  disparaging  quaint  customs.  Rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  informatyre  volume. 

Choice  3:966  D  ’66  180w 

“Mrs.  Diaz’s  anthropological  study  is  an  en¬ 
grossing  one.  Tonald,  a  peasant  village  of  about 
5000  persons  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 
Guadalajara,  a  city  of  some  700,000.  With  ur¬ 
banization  on  the  doorstep  of  the  town,  so  to 
speak.  Mrs.  Diaz  focuses  upon  the  'ways  of  1^- 
ing  and  thinking  in  Tonald  which  hinder  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and,  more  indirectW  ur¬ 
banization.  .  .  .  The  text,  which  is  both  de- 
scriptiv'^e  and  evaluative,  is  well  orKa-nizea 
clearly  written  with  a  minumum  of  technical 
terms.  There  is  a  judicious  use  of  anecdotal 
illustrations.  All  libraries  which  collect  in  the 
areas  of  economic  development.  Latin  America, 
or  anthropology  should  consider  this  for  pur¬ 
chase.”  F.  L  Cinquemani 

I  Ibrapu  .1  fit  .9.866  Je  1  ’66  130w 


DIAZ-PLAJA,  FERNANDO.  The  Spaniard  and 
the  seven  deadly  sins:  tr.  from  rtie  Spanish 
by  John  Inderwick  Palmer.  223p  $4.50  Scrib- 


914.6  National  characteristics,  Spanish. 
Spain — Civilization  67-21337 


“Historian,  anthologist  and  meml^r  of  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  Letters,  Diaz-Plaja  uses 
as  his  yardstick,  [in  describing  the  character¬ 
istics  and  attitudes  of  his  countrymen,]  the 
seven  deadly  sins  of  medieval  theology. 
(Time)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  James  Morris 

Book  World  p7  N  5  ’67  900w 
“Professor  Diaz-Plaja  presents  his  analysis 
in  a  judicious  but  sympathetic  manner.  He 
makes  a  most  agreeable  guide.  This  interesting 
analysis  is  highly  recommended  for  large  and 
medium-sized  public  and  academic  libraries. 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:3434  O  1  ’67  240w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  ’67  210w 


“Some,  including  this  reviewer,  might  ques¬ 
tion  Dr.  Diaz-Plaja’s  stress  on  Hispanic  lusti¬ 
ness  but  there  is  little  else  in  this  shrewd,  ir¬ 
reverent,  and  penetrating  book  with  which  one 
can  find  fault.  Even  the  translation  .  .  .  seems 
effortless.  ...  In  a  series  of  tongue-in-cheek 
chapters  on  pride,  avarice,  lust,  anger,  glut¬ 
tony,  envy,  and  sloth  the  author  finds  his  fellow- 
Spaniards  guilty  of  all — possibly  excepting 
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avarice.  Yet  to  the  average  Spaniard,  he  dis¬ 
covers,  the  only  real  ‘sin’  is  lust.  ...  To  Spain’s 
tabled  pride — or,  better,  individuality — he  as¬ 
cribes  many  delightful  tidbits  of  behavior.” 
Benjamin  'Welles 

Sat  R  50:36  O  7  ’67  800w 


"Author  Diaz-Plaja,  after  due  meditation, 
decided  that  Spanish  sins  are  very-  human  sins, 
and,  when  practiced  by  Spaniards,  almost 
virtues.  .  .  .  His  countrymen,  he  says,  are  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  the  sin  of  avarice,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  conflicts  with  their  dedication  to  the 
sin  of  pride.  .  .  .  [He]  sees  his  countrymen’s 
pride  as  so  overbearing  that,  for  all  its  wit  and 
insight,  his  book  might  have  been  better  if  he 
had  not  even  bothered  with  the  Spaniard’s  sub¬ 
sidiary  sins.” 

Time  90:112  S  29  ’67  320w 


DICERTO,  J.  J.  Missile  base  beneath  the  sea; 
the  story  of  Polaris.  165p  il  $5.95  St  Martins 
623.4  Polaris  (Missile) — Juvenile  literature. 
Atomic  submarines — Juvenile  literature 

67-6152 

‘‘The  author  describes  the  submarine,  its  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction,  the  training  and  duties  of 
its  crew  and  the  various  sub-systems  (naviga¬ 
tion,  missile  launching,  propulsion,  etc,)  which 
comprise  the  Polaris  system.  .  .  .  Grade  seven 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:182  Ag  1  ‘67  50w  [YA] 
“The  Polaris  submarine  with  its  cargo  of  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
United  States  deterrent  forces.  Because  of  that 
fact  and  because  little  gets  published  about  the 
Polaris  system,  this  is  significant  juvenile  non¬ 
fiction.  ...  In  clear,  though  technical,  writing 
for  the  layman  the  author  has  managed  to  con¬ 
vey  the  complexity  of  the  subject  without  over- 
vmelming  the  readership.”  O.  'V'.  Fortier 
Library  J  92:3196  S  15  ‘67  90w 


DICKENS,  CHARLES.  Oliver  Twist;  ed.  by 
Kathleen  TUlotson.  403p  pi  $12  Oxford 
“The  Clarendon  Press  has  embarked  on  the 
publication  of  critical  texts  of  Dickens.  .  .  , 
Since  1958  editorial  work  has  been  proceeding 
on  ‘Oliver  Twist,’  ‘Martin  Chuzzlewit’  and 
‘David  Copperfield,’  of  which  the  first  ,  .  ,  is 
now  published.”  (Economist)  “In  an  introduc¬ 
tory  section,  [the  editor]  traces  the  composi¬ 
tion,  publication,  reception,  and  revision  of  the 
novel.  .  .  .  Also  included  in  her  work  is  a  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  editions,  1838-1867,  a  list  of  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Dicken.s's  Preface  to  the  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  a  table  of  installments  and  chapter  divi¬ 
sions  in  different  editions,  a  glossary  of  thieves’ 
slang,  and  six  ,  .  .  appendixes.  The  text  of  the 
novel  includes  the  Cruikshank  illustrations 
and  copious  textual  notes.  Part  of  a  map  from 
Joseph  Cross’s  London  Guide  (1837)  is  [folded 
in].”  (Library  J) 


“Surely  a  most  impoi-tant  publishing  event.  In 
spite  of  a  prodigious  outpouring  of  criticism 
cn  Dickens  and  things  Dickensian  during  the 
last  century,  there  has  been,  surprisingly,  no 
dependable  (let  alone  ‘definitive’)  edition  of 
his  novels.  This  Oliver  Twist  is  .  .  .  done  with 
typical  British  thoroughness,  skill,  and  affec¬ 
tion.  The  y’olume  includes  the  surfeit  of  riches 
that  one  expects  of  an  ideal  text  edition.  .  .  . 
If  the  companion  volumes  .  ,  .  are  equally  well 
done,  the  Clarendon  Edition  will  be  the  indis¬ 
pensable  ‘definitive’  edition  for  libraries  and 
scholars.”  _  .  „ 

Choice  4;82C  O  ’67  180w 
Economist  221:1037  D  3  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Waring 

Library  J  92:1492  Ap  1  67  140w 
“This  is  a  far  more  sophisticated  scholarly 
edition  of  Dickens  than  has  ever  been  attempt¬ 
ed.  and  Professor  Tillotson  displays  all  the 
mastery  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  one  would  expect  from  a  scholar  and 
editor  of  her  experience.  .  .  .  [She]  argues 
convincingly  for  her  decision  to  base  her  text 
upon  the  1846  Cheap  Edition  instead  of  the  1867 
Charles  Dickens  Edition  which  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative.  .  .  . 
Professor  Tillotson  provides,  in  addition  to 
this  textual  matter,  an  excellent  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  novel’s  composition, 
a  notably  comprehensive  list  of  contemporary 
reviews,  appendixes  on  the  Sikes  and  N^cy 
public  reading  and  on  other  matters.  .  .  .  Cri¬ 
tical  appraisal  is  excluded,  by  the  policy  of  the 
General  Editors.  A  more  questionable  decision 
is  the  absence  of  explanatory  annotation.’ 
TLS  p286  Ap  6  ’67  1200w 


DICKEY,  JAMES.  Poems,  1957-1967.  299p  $6.95 
Wesleyan  univ.  press 

811  67-16230 

The  1966-67  consultant  In  poetry  to  the  Li¬ 
brary’-  of  (iongress  presents  a  collection,  select¬ 
ed  from  his  four  published  books:  Into  the 
Stone:  Drowning  With  Others  (BRD  1962); 
Helm.ets  (BRD  1964)  and  Buckdancer’s  Choice 
(BRD  1966).  Many  of  these  poems  have  also 
appeared  in  various  literary  periodicals. 

Choice  4:824  O  ’67  80yv 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:90  Ag  ’67  490w 
“[Mr.  Dickey  is]  a  1966  National  Book  Award 
winner  .  .  .  [and]  the  voice  for  the  inarticulate 
cuss  who  grew  up  in  the  1930’s,  fought  in  World 
War  II,  and  noiv  wonders  what  in  hell  it  s 
all  about.  .  .  .  He’s  not  only  good,  he’s  damn 
good.  The  present  work  includes  .  .  .  a  new 
section,  ‘Falling.’  Get  it.  Read  it!’  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  92:1497  Ap  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Goldman 

Nation  204:529  Ap  24  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by^  Richard  Tillinghast 

New  Repub  157:28  S  9  ’67  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  73:849  Je  16  67  lOOw 
“[The  poet’s]  work  has  some  of  the  . flaws 
of  bardic  vulgarity  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Whitman.  Masters,  Lindsay,  Sand¬ 
burg  and,  I  gue.ss.  Bob  Dylan.  It  has  an  un¬ 
evenness  that  seems  Inextricably,  bound  up 
with  the  kind  of  generosity  required  to  bj.'-- 
pas.s  the  limits  of  intellectual  and  academic 
audiences.  .  .  .  When  he  is  testifying  to  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  declares  its  shape  and  rneaning 
eloquently — ‘The  Shark’s  Parlor’  and  Falling 
are  examples  of  this — the  poems  have  form  in 
Pound’s  phrase,  as  a  tree  has  form.  .  .  .  An 
occasional  tendency  to  drag  out  a  poem  was 
evident  ...  in  ‘Dover:  Believing  in  Kings. 

.  .  .  Nevertheless,  this  collection  of  his  poems 
,  .  .  maintains  a  very  high  standard.”  William 
1VT  itii 

.leituit  ^  ^  ^  23  -67  1200W 

“'rhe  impact  of  an  event,  personally  experi¬ 
enced  or  experienced  through  others,  acts  upon 
Dickey  like  a  welcome  blow.  He  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  response  to  violence  as  if  he  were  glad  to 
be  challenged  to  equal  vehemence.  .  He  ech¬ 
oes  Synge’s  demand  for  a  poetry  forti^fled  yvi-th 
the  strong  things  of  life  ‘to  show  that  yvnat  is 
exalted  or  tender  is  not  made  by  feeble  blood. 

He  is  no  reformer  concerning  anything,  not 
even  poetrv  .  .  .  His  is.  In  short,  a  moving  po¬ 
etry,  a  poetry  utterly  unlike  the  fashionable 
unemotional  flatness  of  statement.  .  .  .  This  is 
writing  at  once  tender  and  firm,  yvarm-hearted 
and  free-tongued;  its  exuberance  is  endearing 
and  may  well  be  enduring.  For  me  this  is  the 
poetry  book  of  the  year.”  Louis  Untermeyer 
Sat  R  50:31  My  6  ’67  1200w 
“There  is  little  feeling  of  pressure  behl.nd 
this  work.  Even  the  poems  about  war  memories 
have  the  bland,  well-fed  air  of  a  man  tehing  an 
anecdote  that  no  longer  has  much,  power  to  hurt. 
In  the  earlier  poems  here  Mr.  Dickey  generally 
used  a  three-stress,  sometimes  a  four-stress, 
unrliymed  lino,  witli  stanzas  that  appear  to 
have  no  point  other  than  a  visual  one:  stanza- 
breaks  seem  to  occur  arbitrarily.  .  .  .  Mr  Dick¬ 
ey’s  spaces  seem  to  have  the  same  function  as 
Mr  MacLeish’s  colons,  and  both  are  aids  to  a 
rather  windy  rhetoric.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dickey  1ms  a  tal¬ 
ent.  certainly,  but  one  cannot  endorse  Wesleyan 
University  Press’s  brash  proliferation  of  such 
adjectives  as  ‘major’  and  ‘great’.” 

TLS  p420  My  8  ’67  430w 
■Va  Q  R  43:clxvlii  autumn  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Laurence  Lleberman 
Yale  R  67:258  D  ’67  1400w 


DICKINSON,  ALICE.  Carl  Linnaeus:  pioneer  of 
modern  botany.  209p  il  $2.95  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Linng.  Carl  von — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Botany — Terminology — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-18897 

A  biography  of  the  Swedish  botanist  who  ex- 
jlored  Lapland  in  1732,  and  later  devised  sys- 
ems  of  plant  classification  and  nomenclature, 
ji’hich  are  still  in  use  today.  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
iography.  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  twelve.’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Best  Sell  27:262  O  1  ’67  70w 
“The  trials  and  tribulations  as  well  as  -Bre 
talents  of  Carl  Linnaeus  are  revealed  in  this 
well -written  biographical  sketch.  Much  source 
material  from  manuscripts  of  the  Linnean  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  has  been  Incorporated  here. 
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DICKINSON,  ALICE^ — Continued 
The  selection  of  material  for  the  teenage  audi¬ 
ence  is  packed  with  factual  information.  This 
is  for  a  higher  age  levei  and  for  the  more 
serious  student  of  botany  than  the  simmer. 
Actionized  Beloved  Botanist:  the  Story  of  Carl 
Linnaeus  by  [A.]  Stoutenburg  and  [L.  N.J 
Baker  [BRD  1962].”  A  C.  Haman 

Library  J  92:3862  O  15  67  80w  [YA] 


DICTIONARY  of  Jamaican  English.  See  Cas 
sidy,  F.  G.,  ed. 


DIDEROT,  DENIS.  Diderot’s  selected  writings: 
sel.  and  ed.  with  an  introd.  and  notes  by 
Lester  G.  Crocker:  tr.  by  Derek  Coltman. 
329p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

194  Philosophy,  French  66-17831 

"Drawn  from  all  the  works  of  Diderot,  In¬ 
cluding  some  published  posthumously,  .  .  . 

what  is  gathered  here  is  some  .  ,  .  refutation 
and  objections  to  religion,  a  number  of  .  .  . 
observations  on  poetry,  paintings  and  the  arts: 
selected  passages  from  Diderot  s  Rameau  s 
Nephew.  The  Indiscreet  Jewels,  and  various 
essays:  and  three  articles  from  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia:  ‘Natural  right’;  ‘Political  authority’: 
‘On  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Beautiful. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Far  more  than  many  Diderot- enthusiasts 
allow,  Diderot  was  typical  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  as  a  characteristic  plulosophe 
that  we  must  see  him.  For  the  general  reader, 
at  least,  the  present  book  of  selections,  with 
its  competent  translations,  may  serve  as  a 
convenient  introduction  to  that  view  of  Dide¬ 
rot.”  Peter  Gay 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  1  ’67  1200w 


Choice  4:166  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
"On  the  whole  I  venture  to  say  .  .  .  that 
Diderot  is  more  palatable  In  French.  His 

Salons,  for  example,  do  not  come  off  well 
at  all  in  English  and  the  wrongness  of  his 
approach  to  art  seems  to  show  much  more  in 
translation  than  in  his  French.  (Perhaps  this 
is  simply  because  he  is  less  of  an  institution 
when  one  reads  him  in  English  than  when  one 
does  in  French  and  the  reader  dares  to  see 
the  sentimentalism  for  what  it  is.)  He  was  a 
master  of  dialogue  and  brhliant,  but  often  he 
was  dreadfully  sentimental,  and  his  treatise  on 
Beauty  adds  more  confusion  to  the  problem 
of  beauty  than  it  solves.  .  .  .  Still,  he  is 
fascinating  reading  and  indispensable  for  those 
who  would  understand  what  was  both  right 
and  wrong  with  late  eighteenth-century  aesthe¬ 
tics  and  taste.”  R.,  G.  Saisselin 

J  Aesthetics  25:338  spring  ’67  200w 


“At  times  it  is  hard  to  distin^iish  [Dide¬ 
rot’s]  thoughts  from  those  of  Voltaire  whose 
philosophy  and  interests  in  history  and  art 
so  closely  paralleled  his.  ...  A  mere  reading 
of  these  writings  leaves  one  with  the  exalting 
feeling  of  having  read  and  conversed  with  a 

fjreat  intellect — an  exercise  of  rare  frequency 
n  this  day  and  age.”  Norbert  Bernstein 
Library  J  91:4953  O  15  ’66  120w 


"The  translations  are  all  new:  they  read 
extremely  well  and  give  a  good  Impression  of 
Diderot’s  very  characteristic  French  prose 
style.  Several  of  these  passages  appear  for  the 
Arst  time  in  English;  and  many  come  from 
works  whose  very  titles  are  presumbly  little 
known  to  the  non-French-reading  public.  .  .  . 
They  give  a  fair  Impression  of  the  striking 
variety  of  Diderot’s  literary  production,  al¬ 
though  none  of  his  plays,  very  little  of  his 
Actional  work,  and  none  of  his  letters  are  In¬ 
cluded.” 

Yale  R  66;XXXin  Mr  ’67  260w 


bibliography,  or  even  footnotes  to  locate  the 
extensive  quotations  used  make  it  diAicult  to 
pursue  any  particular  point.  Moreover,  the 
emphasis  is  almost  exclusively  on .  Kierkegaard 
as  theologian  or  ‘poet  of  Christianity’  with  the 
references  made  to  the  religious  discourses 
primarily.  .  .  .  One  looks  in  vain  for  a  con¬ 
nection  between  Kierkegaard  and  contemporary 
existentialism.  .  .  .  Diem  says  theologians  have 
overlooked  the  ‘fundamental  difference  between 
Kierkegaard’s  dialectic  or  existence  ^d  any 
kind  of  existential  philosophy  and  therefore 
also  any  kind  of  existential  theology.’ 

Choice  4:298  My  ’67  200w 
“[Dr.  Diem]  presents  an  outline  of  IGerke- 
gaard’s  principal  ideas  and  preoccupations  m 
clear,  forceful  language.  Each  chapter  deals 
at  length  with  a  slgniAcant  aspect  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  thought,  carefully  avoiding  jargon  and 
technical  expressions.  -Recommended  enUiusias- 
tically  for  college,  university,  and  all  but  the 
smallest  public  libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:779  P  15  ’67  130w 


DILL,  ROBERT  F.,  jt.  auth.  Submarine  can¬ 
yons  and  other  sea  valleys.  See  Shepard,  E. 
P. 


DILLARD,  R.  H.  W.  The  day  I  stopped  dream¬ 
ing  about  Barbara  Steele,  and  other  poems. 
66p  $3.75;  pa  $1.85  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 


"The  poems  In  this  collection  fall  into  four 
sections;  ‘Ancient  Rituals,’  ‘The  Turn  of  the 
Century,’  ‘Amoretti  for  Annie,’  ‘Launcelot  in 
Exile.’  ”  (Library  J)  Some  have  previously 
appeared  in  Transatlantic  Review.  Southern 
Poetry  Review,  HoUlns  Critic,  Plume  and 
Sword,  and  Impetus. 


Choice  4:672  S  ’67  20w 

"Only  the  ‘Amoretti’  [in  this  volume]  pos¬ 
sess  the  aesthetic  wholeness  that  makes  poems 
immediately  attractive,  though  even  here  the 
dominant  trait  of  the  poems  is  their  allusive¬ 
ness.  ‘Prospero  as  Gardener:  A  Bucolic  for 
Annie,’  for  example,  requires  the  reader  to  con¬ 
sider  the  poem  in  three  contexts:  Shakespeare’s 
Tempest,  the  legend  of  Brltomart,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  of  pastoral  poetry.”  W.  Waring 

Library  J  91:5625  N  15  ’66  140w 
"Out  of  fashion,  out  of  dress,  out  of  graduate 
school,  a  cavalier  clown,  Dillard  serenades  us 
from  a  Pre-Raphaelite  position  often  taken 
under  2nth-century  balconies.  I  like  his  fri¬ 
volity,  his  wiliingness  to  take  outlandish  po¬ 
sitions,  There  is  a  welcome  lilt  of  privilege  and 
merriment.  .  .  .  Poems  trivial  in  isolation  ‘build’ 
into  frivolity  when  read  in  groups.  .  .  .  Dillard’s 
retakes  of  old  movies  are  probably  his  most 
successful  poems:  in  the  best  of  these  ...  he 
moves  close  to  such  poets  of  the  New  York 
school  as  Kenneth  Koch  and  the  late  Frank 
O’Hara.  .  .  .  [But  when  he]  ]eans  on  an  o]d 
piece  of  literary  armor,  it  collapses.”  Stanley 
Moss 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  23  ’67  600w 
“R.  H.  W.  Dillard  seems  at  Arst  glance  to  be 
almost  wholly  original  and  at  the  same  time 
as  brightly  modern  as  the  mini-skirt.  .  .  .  But 
these  poems,  like  all  good  poetry,  are  haunting 
and  ask  for  more  than  a  cursory  inspection.  A 
closer  look  reveals  that  the  poet  s  originality  is 
rooted  in  a  long  literary  tradition.  .  .  .  For 
those  accustomed  to  the  clichds  and  conventions 
of  much  contemporary  poetry,  this  book  will 
come  as  a  delightful  surprise.  For  all  who  weary 
of  the  habitual  gesture  and  the  mechanical  re¬ 
sponse,  Dillard’s  poetry  offers  a  bright  promise 
for  the  future.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxi  summer  ’67  230w 


DIEM,  HERMANN.  Kierkegaard;  an  introduc¬ 
tion:  tr.  by  David  Green.  l24p  $3.50  John  Knox 
press 

230.0924  Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aabye  66-17278 
This  is  a  survey  of  Kierkegaard’s  thought  by 
the  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  TAbingen. 


“As  an  introduction  to  Kierkegaard  this  book 
presents  difAculties  since  it  is  a  relatively  so¬ 
phisticated  discussion  presupposing  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  the  times. 
As  an  advanced  or  intermediate  study  it  is 
unsatisfactory  since  the  absence  of  an  index. 


DILLON,  EILIS.  The  cruise  of  the  Santa 
Maria:  A.  by  Richard  Kennedy.  189p  $3.60 


"The  Santa  Maria  is  the  last  boat  buUt  by 
John’s  grandfather,  unpopular  because  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  belief  that  he  can  buUd  better 
than  the  other  islanders.  Even  worse  for  the 
boat’s  reputation,  she  is  finished  by  John’s 
aunt,  who  is  red-headed  and  so  unlucky.  John 
and  a  friend  [Jim]  take  the  boat  for  its  first 
sail,  and  a  storm  blows  them  ashore  on  a  lonely 
Island.  Here  lives  an  old  man  [Colman  Flaherty] 
who  has  succeeded  in  driving  his  whole  family 
away,  including  a  beloved  daughter  who  twenty 
years  before  had  eloped  with  a  Spanish  fisher- 
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man.  To  prove  their  boat,  but  also  moved  by 
compassion,  the  boys  sail  to  Spain  with  a 
message  for  the  lost  daughter.”  (TLS) 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:262  O  1  ’67  160w  [TA] 
Book  World  plO  D  31  ’67  l^Ow 
Horn  Bk  43:600  O  ’67  220w 


“Like  the  Irishmen  she  writes  about.  Eills 
Dillon  is  a  natural  storyteller.  Her  new  yarn 
is  ostensibly  about  three  boys,  but  the  plot 
focuses  primarily  on  a  feud  between  an  old 
man  and  his  offspring.  .  .  .  The  lives  of  Irish¬ 
men  and  Spaniards  are  honestly  and  effectively 
described  and  characterized  here.  For  all  that, 
though,  only  tne  mature  reader  can  be  com¬ 
fortable  with  a  story  of  gossipy  intent,  in  which 
the  teenagers  are,  for  the  most  part,  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  affairs  of  adults.”  J.  C.  Thomson 
Library  J  92:3196  S  15  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:49  N  11  ’67  130w 
“In  the  best  adventure  stories,  the  exploits 
and  excitements  seem  to  arise  quite  naturally 
from  what  people  are;  the  characters  are  not 
mere  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  the  plot.  Eilis 
Dillon  again  and  again  achieves  this  sort  of 
excellence;  and  it  is  tempting  to  suggest  that 
she  is  helped  by  her  setting.  .  .  .  [But]  having 
made,  as  it  were,  a  gesture  of  envy  towards 
Miss  Dillon’s  subject  matter — one  has  to  say 
that  she  is  simply  a  good  writer,  loving  and 
understanding  people,  and  concerned  to  tell 
stories  that  are  as  exciting  as  adventure  stories 
should  be  but  in  which  the  events  are  tied 
firmly  to  human  probability.  The  Cruise  of  the 
Santa  Maria  is  one  of  her  best.  .  .  .  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  journey  and  of  the  excitements 
that  follow  wnen  [the  boys  bring  Colman  s] 
daughter  home  with  them  is  beautifully  done, 
but  under  the  narrative  thrills  there  is  the  con¬ 
stant  and  more  enduring  excitement  of  langu¬ 
age  well  used,  of  character  sympathetically 

examined^’^g  p443  My  25  ’67  460w 


DILLON,  RICHARD.  Pool’s  gold;  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Captain  John  Sutter  of  California. 
3S0p  pi  $6.95  Coward-McCann 
B  or  92  Sutter,  John  Augustus.  Frontier 
and  pioneer  life — California  67-21511 

The  author  of  Meriwether  Lewis  (BRD  1965) 
tells  the  story  of  the  Swiss  immigrant  “whose 
name  is  always  associated  with  the  California 
gold  discovery  and  subsequent  rush,  altliough 
he  actually  had  little  part  in  either,  other  than 
falling  victim  to  the  onslaught  of  minei'S- 
turned-settlers.  Mr.  Dillon  emphasizes  Sut¬ 
ter’s  life  during  the  years  1839  to  1852,  when 
he  bore  witness  to  [the  period]  which  trans¬ 
formed  Mexican  California  into  the  31st  state 
in  the  Union.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  27:372  D  15  ’67  390w 
“[This  is]  a  long-needed,  updated  life  of  .  .  . 
one  of  California’s  immortal  pioneers.  Although 
unencumbered  by  scholarly  apparatus,  the  text 
is  based  on  extensive  ‘homework,’  as  the  au¬ 
thor  tells  us.  Mr.  DUlon’s  style  is  up  to  his 
usual  breezy  standard,  pungent  with  descriptive 
color  and  punctuated  with  apt  metaphors.  .  .  . 
For  high  adventure  and  fascinating  history, 
the  general  reader  will  not  be  fooled  by  Fool’s 
Gold.  The  specialist  may  find  a  few  flaws.” 
D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  92:3032  S  15  ’67  leOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  J.  May  _ 

Library  J  92:4275  N  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
“As  Richard  Dillon  says  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  easy-flowing  story,  .  .  .  [Sutter]  ‘is  not 
immortalized  In  the  marble  splendor  of  Statu¬ 
ary  Hall.’  .  .  .  [He]  sets  out,  with  practised 
dramatic  flair,  to  discover  why.  .  .  .  The  Sut¬ 
ter  who  emerges  under  his  pen  Is  no  towering 
tragic  hero,  but  an  amiable,  gracious,  likeable 
opportunist  marked  by  several  ambiguities.  .  .  . 
■There  is  room  for  a  less  flamboyant  form  of 
commemoration,  and  this  readable  biography 
helps  provide  it.”  David  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p91  N  19  ’67  800w 


DILLON,  MERTON  L.  Benjamin  Lundy  and 
the  struggle  for  Negro  freedom.  285p  $6.75 
Univ.  of  111.  press 

B  or  92  Lundy,  Benjamin.  Slavery  in  the 
U.S.  66-15473 

“This  Is  an  account  of  the  leading  figure  in 
the  American  antislavery  movement  before 
1830.  The  antislaveiy  crusade  of  the  1830  s  and 
1840’ s  has  always  been  counted  an  important 
episode  in  American  history.  .  .  .  [But]  the 
record  of  Lmrdy's  life  suggests  that  long  before 
the  abolitionists  who  were  to  win  fame  m  the 
1830’s  had  entered  the  movement  he  and  his 
associates  had  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  would  build.”  (Pref)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Franklin 

Am  Hist  R  72:1486  J1  ’67  310w 

Choice  4:470  Je  ‘67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Hugh  Hawkins 

J  Am  Hist  64:132  Je  ’67  480w 

“Lundy  believed  selected  Negro  settlements 
located  far  from  whites  could  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses:  they  would  remove  oppressed  Negroes 
from  an  environment  of  hatred  and  would 
prove  to  whites  that  Negroes  had  enterprise 
and  could  advance  themselves.  ..  .  .  Indeed, 
Lundy  was  an  idealist  and  remained  one  until 
his  death  in  1839.  Professor  Dillon  s  book  is 
scholarly  and  written  in  a  style  that  will  inake 
it  enjoyable  reading.  An  outstanding  feature 
is  the  full  documentation  of  sources  used  in 
the  research.  Highly  recornmended  for  aca¬ 
demic  and  public  libraries.  M.  M.  Jackson 
Library  J  92:110  Ja  1  67  260w 

“[A]  lucid,  succinct,  and  eminently  fair  bi¬ 
ography.  .  .  .  [The  facts]  build  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  there  being  little  information,  about 
Lundy’s  personal  life,  since  in  1838  a  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  most  of  his  papers.  .  .  .  It  is  Mr,  Dillon  s 
description  and  analysis  of  Lundy  s  relation  to 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  not  of  his  relation  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  about  wWch  he  seems 
to  have  no  new  material,  that  is  the  most  Inter- 
estinpT  and  most  orig’inal  part  of  his  book.  I  am 
certain  that  readers  .  .  .  will  agree  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  to  be  commended  for  wriUng  .an  inter¬ 
esting  and  scholarly  study  of  the  life  of  an 
abolitionist  who,  although  a  minor  figure 
.  .  .  deserves  recognition  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  antislavery  movement.  W.  M.  Merrill 
New  Eng  Q  40:147  Mr  67  800w 


DIMENT,  ADAM. 
$3.95  Dutton 


The  dolly,  dolly  spy.  186p 
67-26600 


“Forced  Into  the  British  spy  service,  Philip 
McAlpine  goes  through  pilot  training  with  a 
quasi-legal  international  flying  concern.  His 
task  is  to  fly  an  ex-Nazi  out  of  Egypt  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  However,  the 
British  also  want  the  ex-Nazi  and  McAlpine 
decides  to  kidnap  the  man  for  himself,  hide 
him  on  a  Greek  island,  and  do  a  little  bar¬ 
gaining.  There  is  a  girl  [Veronica],  of  course, 
and  when  the  rigors  of  espionage  become  too 
demanding,  the  two  turn  to  sex  or  pot.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[This  novel]  represents  (supposedly)  James 
Bond  gone  ‘Mod,’  in  the  British  sense  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  There’s  a  proper  amount  of  sex 
and  murders — McAlpine  also  likes  to  smoke 
hashish  for  the  wonderful  ‘stoned’  feeling  he 
gets — but  the  whole  thing  is  just  Bond  jazzed 
up  with  ‘mod’  and  hippie  characters  and  styles. 
Only  so-so  reading.” 

Best  Sell  27:311  N  1  ’67  90w 


“Mr.  Diment’s  narrative  is  smoothly  written, 
and  he  spaces  his  surprises  as  neatly  as  the 
dips  on  a  roller  coaster.  Characterizations  are 
standard  for  the  genre,  but  his  dialogue  is 
gleefully  impudent.  The  view  is  sardonic,  the 
tone  light,  and  the  result  is  a  slickly  amoral 
tale  of  spies  and  counterspies,”  R.  H.  Donahugh 
Library  J  92:3054  S  15  ‘67  130w 
“Superficial  and  exciting,  as  contrived  and 
slick  as  an  advertisement  campaign,  [the  book] 
is  as  cool  as  its  hero.”  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  74:440  O  6  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p78  N  19  ’67  90w 
TLS  pl029  N  2  ’67  70w 


DIRENZO,  GORDON  J.,  ed.  Concepts,  theory 
and  explanation  in  the  behavioral  sciences; 
ed.  and  with  introds.  by  Gordon  J.  DiRenzo. 
302p  $4.95  Random  house 
300  Social  sciences  66-15806 

“This  volume  represents  the  edited  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  symposium  held  at  Fairfield  Univer¬ 
sity  in  April,  1964  with  the  theme,  ‘Conceptual 
Definition  in  the  Behavorial  Sciences.’  .  .  . 
Included  among  the  symposiasts  were  .  .  .  Paul 
Lazarsfeld,  Daniel  Levinson,  Talcott  Parsons, 
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DIRENZO,  G.  J. — Continued 

Muzafer  Sherif,  and  Leslie  White.  .  .  .  [The 
volume]  begins  with  a  short  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  by  the  editor,  DiRenzo,  foilowed  by  six 
chapters,  representing  the  contributions  of  the 
participants.  This  is  followed  by  twenty-four 
pages  of  the  discussion  which  pccured  among 
the  participants  themselves.  Finally,  there  is 
a  sixty  page  summarizing  and  concluding  essay 
by  the  editor,  who  also  provides  a  synoptic 
introduction  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 
(Am  Soc  R)  Index. 


“My  pre.iudice  [against  symposium  books] 
was  partially  allayed  by  the  ‘star’  quality  of 
many  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume.  .  .  . 
Insofar  as  a  reader  is  familiar  with  the  recent 
work  of  the  symposiasts,  one  finds  them  saying 
primariiy  what  they  have  said  before.  .  .  . 

[But]  all  can  be  read  with  profit.  .  .  .  The 
recorded  discusion  among  the  participants  is  a 
desultory  quasi-exchang'e  in  which  no  sustained 
line  of  discussion  ever  develops.  .  .  .  Essentially, 
[the  editor]  tries  to  do  two  things:^  tie  together 
the  contributions  of  the  symposiasts,  and  ad¬ 
vance  some  of  his  own  ideas  about  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  science.  .  .  .  On  the  first,  [he]  does  an 
excellent  job.  .  .  .  [However,]  when  it  comes 
to  [his]  philosophy  of  science,  there  is  at  least 
one  major  point  at  which  several  of  the  major 
symposiasts  are  highly  subversive.  .  .  .  [Even 
so]  DiRenzo  presents  the  case  for  conceptual 
realism  quite  forcefully.”  Kenneth  Kammeyer 

Am  Soc  R  32:827  O  ’67  1250w 
“[There  is]  particular  emphasis  on  the  for¬ 
mation,  definition,  and  measurement  of  scien¬ 
tific  concepts.  The  text  is  intended  to  con¬ 
tribute  primarily  to  methodological  and  episte¬ 
mological  questions  that  relate  to  the  process 
of  scientific  explanation  in  the  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences.  Scientists  present  a  summarization  of 
some  of  the  dominant  theoretical  approaches 
in  their  respective  disciplines,  i.e.  sociology, 
psychology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  the 
areas  of  philosophy  and  science.  DiRenzo 
should  be  credited  for  his  efforts  to  maintain 
some  continuity  of  the  main  theme  of  the  sym¬ 
posium.  These  efforts  are  very  obvious  in  the 
genera]  introduction  and  in  the  brief  summarj^ 
of  ideas  which  is  presented  before  each  of  the 
submitted  papers.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  new 
and  it  deals  with  a  broad  and  dlfficult-to-ap- 
proach  topic.  Could  be  used  as  outside  reading 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
theory  construction,  social  thought,  and  social 
research.  Libraries  will  need  and  use  it.” 

Choice  4:1019  N  ’67  130w 


DIRKSEN,  EVERETT  MCKINLEY.  Gallant 
men;  stories  of  American  adventure,  by  Ev¬ 
erett  McKinley  Dirksen  and  H.  Paul  Jeffers. 
122p  il  $3.95  McGraw 

920  U.S. — Biography — Juvenile  literature. 

U.S. — History — Juvenile  literature  67-25348 
“These  portraits  of  American  heroes  are 
based  on  the  Senator’s  recording  of  the  same 
title,  released  last  year.  .  .  .  Included  are 
AVilliam  Bradford,  Sam  Adams,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  [and  the  Minutemen],  Jefferson,  the 
defenders  of  Fort  McHenry,  General  Warren 
of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  four  American  soldiers  (Ser¬ 
geant  York,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Connie  Charlton. 
Bill  Carpenter)  [and]  John  Glenn.  [Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“These  selected  stories  of  13  figures  who.se 
efforts  and  ideals  have  helped  to  shape  the 
American  tradition  make  good  reading.  What 
is  more,  they  bring  a  broader  perspective  to 
readings  in  our  nation's  history  than  does  the 
usual  school  text  for  this  age  level.  Deft 
quoting  from  diaries,  letters  and  speeches 
brin,gs  the  subjects  to  life,  though  some  more 
successfully  than  others.  .  .  .Five  are  especially 
well  presented:  William  Bradford,  .  .  .  Francis 
Scott  Key,  .  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln,  .  .  .  John  F. 
Kennedy,  .  .  .  and  John  Glenn.”  A.  L.  Todd 
Book  World  pt  2,  p41  (children's  issue) 
N  5  ’67  200w 

“Obviously  missing  here  is  Mr.  Dirksen’s 
grandiloquent  vocal  style,  but  the  pieces,  none¬ 
theless.  are  readable,  with  much  of  his  flair 
for  the  theatrical.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  material  is 
available  in  other  books.  Although  the  record 
would  be  useful  with  nonreading  children,  li- 
bra.ries  would  find  little  interest  in  the  book  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  importance  because  of  its  author.” 
Kathleen  Kennedy 

Library  J  92:3847  O  IS  ’67  140w 


“There  is  no  connection  between  these  stories 
of  adventure  except  that  their  heroes  ^ 

American.  It  should  be  noted  the  bylin  s 

on  this  book  are  misleading.  Jeffers  seems  to 
have  done  the  sketches  which  are  trustworthy 
enough,  if  scarcely  starOing.  Ihe  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  has  written  snappy  forewords. 

D.  B.  Chkl^y  ^  2,  p28  N  5  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:46  N  II  ’67  HOw 


DISALLE,  MICHAEL  V.  Second  choice  [Iw) 
Michael  V.  DlSalle  in  collaboration  with  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Blochman.  253p  pi  $6.95  Hawthorn 

353.03  Vice-Presidepts — U.S.  66-15240 

“A  study  of  the  vice-presidency  from  the 
Founding  Fathers’  concept  to  the  recent  Twp- 
ty-flfth  Amendment  of  1965.  .  .  .  lit]  is  not  a 
biographical  history  of  all  the  vice-presidents, 
but  rather  a  history  of  those  vice-presidents 
(John  Tyler,  Millard  Fillmore,  Andrew  John¬ 
son.  Chester  Arthur,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge,  Harry  Truman,  ^  and  Lyndon 
Johnson)  wmo  were  elevated  to  the  m-esid^cy 
because  of  the  chief  executive  s  death.  (Best 
Sell)  Index. 

Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Sbarbprp 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:202  My  67  500w 
“Written  In  a  readable  style,  [this  book  is] 
filled  with  anecdotal  material.  .  •  •  At  times,  Dl- 
Salle  and  Blochman  become  slightly  pedantic 
.  .  .  [also,  they]  neglected  to  mention  the  new 
look  of  the  vice-presidency  even  to  It  by 
Richard  Nixon.  Nixon,  as  Vice-President,,  exer¬ 
cised  greater  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
1953-57  term  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  these  pertinent  over¬ 

sights,  ‘Second  Choice’  is  a  splendid  little 
book.  Memorable  chapters  (9,.  10,  11)  .''ver;e 

those  in  which  DlSalle  reminisces  about  his 
personal  relationships  with  Harry  Truman,  the 
late  Estes  Kefauver,  and  the  late  John  Ken¬ 
nedy.  ‘Second  Choice’  might  not  appeal  to  the 
world  of  academia,  but  might  be  first  choice 
with  the  general  reading  public.”  Charles  GlI- 
ozzo 

Best  Sell  26:347  D  15  ’66  500w 
Choice  4:346  My  ’67  HOw 
“After  several  vice-presidents  inherited  the 
White  House,  the  caliber  of  the  man  m  this 
office  grew  more  important,  as  witness  the  Im¬ 
portant  function  played  by  Truman,  Nixon,  and 
Johnson  as  vice-presidents.  Today,  primed,  on 
security  matters  and  cognizant  of  all  C^inet 
decisions,  the  vice-president  is  the  Chmf  Exec¬ 
utive’s  right  arm  in  many  significant  decisions. 

,  .  This  is  the  first  important  work  on  the 
office  of  vlce-pre.sldent  in  a  long  time  and  is 
an  essential  purchase  for  all  libraries.”  C.  R. 
Dietz 

Library  J  91:4962  O  16  ’66  160w 


DISSENT  MAGAZINE.  The  radical  Imagination. 
See  Howe,  I.,  ed. 


DIVINE,  ROBERT  A.  Second  chance;  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  internationalism  in  America  during 
World  War  IT.  371p  .'58.50  Atheneum  pubs. 
973.917  International  organization.  World 
War,  1939-1945— U.S.  U.S.— Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  67-14101 

In  analyzing  the  “shift  in  public  thought 
which  made  possible  American  sponsorship  of 
and  entry  into  the  United  Nations,  Professor 
Divine  concentrates  on  three  principal  factors — 
the  role  of  internationalist  pressure  groups,  the 
role  of  political  leaders,  and  the  role  of  writers, 
journalists  and  editors.”  (Publisher’s  note)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Kuehl 

J  Am  Hist  54:715  D  ’67  500w 
“[The  author]  has  written  a  first-rate  his¬ 
tory  of  the  international-organization  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  However,  the  reader  may  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  to  validly  relate,  measure, 
and  evaluate  the  effect  of  such  movements 
on  public  opinion.  Rich  with  strong  person¬ 
alities  and  momentous  events  written  in  a 
clear,  flowing  style,  the  book  is  a  jov  to  read. 
The  scholarly  apparatus  is  excellent:  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  essay  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  his¬ 
torical  judgments  seem  judicious  and  balanced. 
This  book  is  recommended  for  all  academic 
and  most  public  libraries.”  W.  C.  Robinson 
Library  J  92:1482  Ap  1  ’67  140w 
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“Divine  has  done  this  comprehensive  task 
ably  and  interestingly.  He  has  used  the  records 
with  skill  and  considered  them  with  detach¬ 
ment.  The  text  is  sound,  the  style  clear  and 
fitting.  Profusion  of  detail  restores  to  mind 
not  only  the  facts  but  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  struggle.  However,  some  may  And  the 
details  about  the  discussions  of  drafts  in  com¬ 
mittees  and  subcommittees  excessive;  here  and 
there  they  retard  the  narrative.  Yet,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  great  swirl  of  exertion 
and  enthusiasm  that  created  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  invites  more  I'etrospective  comment  than 
Divine  ventures.”  Herbert  Peis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p90  N  19  ’67  1050w 


DOBReE,  BONAMY.  Rudyard  Kipling;  realist 

and  fabulist.  244p  $5.75  Oxford 
828  Kipling,  Rudyard 

“The  author  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
Kipling’s  natural  equipment  and  basic  Intuitions 
and  leads  on  to  the  philosophy  he  formed  out 
of  his  experience  and  the  special  aspects  of  the 
world  revealed  to  him.  His  attitude  to  the  idea 
of  Empire  and  his  motives  and  qualities  as  a 
‘reactionary’  are  discussed  (and  defended).  In 
Chapter  VI  Professor  Dobrde  turns  to  the  tales 
and  [argues  that  Kipling]  is  both  realist  and 
fabulist  here  as  in  nis  basic  attitude  to  life. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  [approaches  the] 
.  .  .  business  of  distinguishing  Kipling’s  poetry 
from  his  verse.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“At  first  overestimated  and  later  rejected  as 
merely  corny,  [Kipling]  receives  in  this  book  a 
critic’s  careful  attention — a  first  step  in  the 
resuscitation  of  a  reputation.” 

Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’67  40w 
“If  you  like  the  kind  of  book  which  gets 
through  70  stories  in  41  pages  with  a  plot 
summary  of  many  and  a  classification  for  each, 
you  will  find  Bonamy  Dobrde’s  tour  of  Kipling’s 
platitudes  indispensable.”  John  Goode 

New  Statesman  73:846  Je  16  ’67  340w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  N  19  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  50:31  Ag  26  ’67  850w 
“Here  Professor  Dobrde  is  relaxed;  he  takes 
us  for  what  might  seem  to  be  a  pleasant  ram¬ 
ble  through  the  territory  he  has  so  long  known 
and  loved;  and  those  who  so  wish  may  take 
pleasure  in  reading  the  book  in  this  sense.  He 
harps  upon  Kipling’s  range  and  variety,  pro¬ 
viding  so  lavish  a  series  of  apposite  quotations 
in  verse  and  prose  that  he  may  surprise  some 
young  readers,  taught  to  believe  in  a  Kipling 
who  wrote  only  of  imperialism  and  war.  But 
the  easy  flowing  style  is  deceptive,  for  the 
passages  cited  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
structure  for  criticism.” 

TLS  p485  Je  1  ’67  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxIIv  autumn  ’67  190w 


DOBZHANSKY,  THEODOSIUS.  The  biol9gy  of 
ultimate  concern.  152p  $5  New  Am.  lib. 

113  Universe.  Man  67-11789 

The  author  “strives  to  find  a  place  for  modern 
biology  within  a  general  Weltanschauung.  He 
.  .  .  [investigates]  the  location  of  humanity  in 
the  scheme  of  things  and  [ventures]  some 
hypotheses  about  the  future  evolution  of  man. 
(Atlantic)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  effort  [of]  the  distinguished  geneticist 
.  .  .  is  valiant,  although  the  outcome  reveals 
the  urgency  of  Dobzhansky’s  desire  more  than 
his  ability  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  destins- 
tion.  .  .  .  Dobzhansky  does  incorporate  in  ms 
statement  of  faith  interesting  data  from  modern 
biology.  But  tbe  central  concepts  originate  else¬ 
where — in  Arnold  Toynbee,  Erich  Fronun,  and 
P.  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  And  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  end  the  scientist  joins  the  mystic  in 
the  longing  for  meaning.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:130  F  ’67  220 


“It  is  all  hints  and  haze.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
Dobzhansky’s  synthesis  of  science  and  religion 
differs  in  no  essential  way  from  the  naturalism 
of  such  writers  and  scientists  as  FI.  G.  Wells, 
Julian  Huxley,  John  Dewey,  George  Gaylord 
Simpson,  and  other  humanists  who  were  and 
are  much  preoccupied  with  evolution.  The  books 
of  all  these  men  express  the  hope  that  human 
reason  and  love  will  eventually  bring  about 
a  world  order  in  which  poverty  and  disease 
will  become  things  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Does 
Dobzhansky  have  an  ultimate  concern  greater 
than  that’f  If  so,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
it  is.  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  [he]  has  done 
little  more  than  take  the  old,  familiar  humanist 
vision  of  a  future  world  community  and  dress 
it  up  with  some  poetic  phrases  that  he  has 
taken  from  Tillich  and  Teilhard  without  the 
inconvenience  of  taking  their  theologies.”  Mar¬ 
tin  Gardner 


Book  Week  p3  Ap  23  '67  1950w 
“If,  as  our  author  implies,  all  of  reality  is 
interrelated — from  prehuman  life  through  to 
homo  reUgiosus — how  can  we  tolerate  any  long¬ 
er  a  theology  that  is  satisfied  with  any  horizon 
narrower  than  the  one  Dobzhansky  sketches? 
[He]  demonstrates  that  a  man  with  biological 
perspectives  can  enter  fruitfully  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  culture  as  a  whole  and  with  theology 
in  particular.  Thereby  he  offers  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reciprocate  from  our  own  spe¬ 
cialized  positions.”  Philip  Hefner 

Christian  Century  84:1224  S  27  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheimer 

Natur  Hist  76:62  O  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  Z.  Young 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Ap  6  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Blum 

Science  158:765  N  10  ’67  460w 


DODDS,  E.  R.,  ed.  The  collected  poems  of 
Louis  MacNeice.  See  MacNeice,  L. 


DOBRIN,  ARNOLD.  Aaron  Copland:  his  life 
and  times.  211p  il  $4.50  Crowell 

B  or  92  Copland,  Aaron — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Music — Juvenile  literature  67-15398 
The  author  traces  Mr.  Copland’s  musical  de¬ 
velopment  “from  the  first  stirrings  of  his  talent 
to  the  apex  of  his  .  .  .  career  as  composer,  con¬ 
ductor,  lecturer,  and  author.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“The  best  of  a  varied  selection  of  recent 
books  on  music  for  young  readers.  .  .  .  [This] 
factual  account,  told  in  lean  prose  with  a  rapid 
pace,  is  enriched  by  a  continual  probe  of  rea¬ 
sons  behind  events,  that  will  thoroughly  en¬ 
gross  tbe  career-minded  teen-ager.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  backed  by  a  list  of  Copland’s  scores 
and  a  useful  index,  though  readers  in  this  area 
could  follow  more  musical  examples  than  are 
given.  While  the  composer's  career  unfolds  by 
unlikely  windfalls  against  the  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  modern  music  during  the  ’20’s,  each 
step  makes  clear  Copland’s  self-possession  and 
drive,  drawn  from  his  talent  and  background.” 
R.  W.  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 
140w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:604  O  ’67  170w 
“This  is  an  interesting  biography  of  a  signi¬ 
ficant  modern  American  composer.  .  .  .  Much 
of  Copland’s  music  expresses  America — in  its 
jazz  themes  and  depiction  of  the  American 
■west  .  .  .  and  has  a  wide  appeal  to  young  peo¬ 
ple,  who  will  find  this  biography  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  man  as  well  as  his  work.”  L.  M. 

Library  J  92:4620  D  15 ’67  90w 


DODDS,  E.  R.,  ed.  The  strings  are  false.  See 
MacNeice,  L. 


DODGE,  EDWARD  N.,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of 
American  biography.  See  Encyclopedia  of 
American  biography 


DODGSON,  CHARLES  LUTWIDGE.  See  Car- 
roll,  L. 


DOGGETT,  FRANK.  Stevens’  poetry  of 
thought.  223p  $7.50;  pa  $2.25  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

811  Stevens.  Wallace  66-16037 

This  study  of  the  poet  “begins  by  defining  a 
philosophic  idea  or  poetic  concept  as  it  appears 
in  a  poem  of  Stevens  as  ‘a  nucleus  of  possibi¬ 
lity,  an  undeveloped  implication.’  Successive 
chapters  deal  with  major  concepts  such  as  the 
self,  physical  reality,  time  and  change,  percep¬ 
tion  and  reason,  explaining  these  as  bodied 
forth  in  individual  poems  of  all  periods  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  such  symbols  as  the  archetypal 
female  figure,  the  face  on  the  pillow,  the  man 
of  glass,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  river  and 
the  rock.”  (Yale  R)  Several  chapters  appeared 
previously  in  literary  periodicals.  Index  of 
poems.  Index  of  names  and  titles. 


“The  author  defines  his  theme  and  develops 
it  with  a  maximum  of  succinctness  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  digression.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written 
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DOGGETT,  FRANK — Continued 
with  exceptional  competence  based  on  an  ad¬ 
mirable  grasp  of  both  Stevens’s  poetry  and  the 
thinkers  who  did  so  much  to  inspire  it.  .  .  . 
The  book  places  side  by  side  passages  from 
Stevens’s  poems  and  from  Schopei^auer,  Berg¬ 
son,  Santayana,  Whitehead,  William  James, 
and  Jung.  There  is  little  effort  to  pinpoint 
sources  but  much  understanding  comment  on 
Stevens’s  relation  to  the  schools  of  thought 
represented  by  such  men.  Best  of  all  is  an  un¬ 
usually  clear  statement  of  the  particular  value 
which  thought  possesses  for  the  creation  and 
the  reading  of  the  poems.  .  .  .  This  book  makes 
substantial  contributions  to  the  theoiY  of 
poetry.”  H.  W.  Wells 

Am  Lit  39:121  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Ray  SrnRh  ^  ^ 

Library  J  91:3950  S  1  66  200w 

‘‘[This!  is  the  best  book  on  Stevens  that 
has  yet  appeared;  it  should  be  required  read¬ 
ing  for  anyone  undertaking  a  serious  study  of 
the  sub.lect.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  one  feels  that 
all  his  interpretations  are  equally  convincing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Doggett  is  equal  to  the 
demands  of  Stevens’s  art  at  its  most  difficult, 
and  he  shows  himself  fully  aware  that  the 
meanings  of  Stevens’s  symbolic  language  are 
neither  predictable  nor  fully  consistent.”  Marie 
Borroff 

Yale  R  56:449  Mr  '67  300w 


DOHEN,  DOROTHY.  Nationalism  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholicism:  with  an  introd.  by  Joseph 
P.  Fitzpatrick.  210d  $6  Sheed 

261.7  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S.  67-13762 
“The  author  analyzes  the  interaction  between 
certain  key  figures  and  the  cultural  pressures 
operative  within  their  age,  and  how  the  social 
norms  profoundly  affected  their  stance  as  lead¬ 
ers  within  the  Catholic  community.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the  public 
statements  of  six  American  bishops,  arch¬ 
bishops  and  cardinals  who  were  chosen  as 
recognized  representatives  of  Catholic  opinion 
at  successive  moments  in  American  history. 
Archbishops  Carroll  and  Ireland,  Bishops 
Spaulding  and  England,  Cardinals  Gibbons  and 
Spellman,  provide  central  focus  for  an  analysis 
of  American  Catholicism  and  democratic  alle¬ 
giance.”  (America)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  is  proposed  as  a  study  in 
religious  sociology:  as  such  it  provides  certain 
key  questions  that  lead  to  increased  under¬ 
standing  regarding  the  role  of  Catholicism  on 
the  American  scene.  Much  of  the  historical 
material  and  the  sociological  conclusions  drawn 
from  it  are  not  new:  but  the  bringing  together 
of  these  diverse  materials  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  volume  provides  a  truly  eignlflcant  serv¬ 
ice.  .  .  .  Especially  valuable  are  the  final  two 
chapters,  which  clearly  indicate  the  current 
dilemma  of  the  social  effectiveness  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.”  B.  F.  Biever 

America  116:382  Mr  18  ’67  420w 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Barry 
Christian  Century 


84:869  J1  5  ’67  440w 


“Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide 
systematic  interpretation  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  American  Church.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  fthis  bookl  lacks  the  sensitivity 
and  nuance  which  would  have  made  it  a  maior 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Dohen 
is  a  ‘special  pleader’:  .  .  .  Ishe]  wishes  to  in¬ 
dict  the  American  hierarchy  for  the  Viet¬ 
namese  war  and  to  show  that  their  passive 
support  of  the  war  is  a  logical  conclusion  of 
a  nationalism  which  characterized  the  Church 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Some  Catholic 
bishops  might  have  reasonably  provided  more 
criticism  than  we  have  heard  .  .  .  and  Miss 
Dohen  is  proper  in  lamenting  the  failures  of 
these  expectations.  .  .  .  But  [she]  tried  to 
prove  too  much  .  .  .  and  even  to  suggest 
[that]  enthusiasm  over  American  political 
democracy  had  led  American  hierarchy  into 
the  heresy  of  watering  down  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine.”  Andrew  Greeley 

Critic  25:72  Ap  ’67  IBOOw 


“This  work  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
Interaction  between  the  religious  and  the  secular 
aspects  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America’s 
social  and  cultural  heritage.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
indicates  that  the  one  great  need  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory  has  been  to  distinguish  that  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  faith  and  doctrine  from  that  which  is 
merely  transitory,  that  is,  cultural  or  historical 
or  only  an  example  of  national  expression.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  make  this  distinction  has  resulted  in  sub¬ 
tle  dilemmas  for  hierarchy,  clergy,  and  the 
laity.  The  basic  dilemma  is  seen  as  the  need  to 


combat  the  natural  secularization  of  religion 
that  occurs  in  this  environment. .  Recommended 
for  general  collections.’’ J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  92:1627  Ap  15  67  180w 


DOHMANN,  BARBARA,  jt. 

mainstream.  Harss,  L. 


auth.  Into  the 


DOI,  MASARU.  Japanese  one-pot  cookery; 
friendly  and  festive;  phot,  by  Yoshikatsu 
Saeki.  109p  spir  pa  $7.95  Kodansha 
641.5  Cookery,  Japanese  67-12410 

This  book'  describes  thirty-two  dishes  that 
can  be  cooked  at  the  table  m  a  casserole.  In¬ 
gredients  are  added  as  their  cooking  time  re¬ 
quires.  Recipes  using  fish,  chicken,  beef  and 
pork,  and  vegetables  are  given.  Glossary  of 
Japanese  terms. 


“Mr.  Doi  lists  Ingredients  in  detail  .  .  .  clearly 
describes  the  method  of  cooking  .  .  .  [and  gives] 
hints  on  utensils  and  menus.  .  .  .  The  pages 
are  hea'vy,  laminated  paper  and  bound  with  a 
metal  and  plastic  spiral  binding  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  removed — perhaps  an  inconvenience 
for  a  library  copy.”  N.  T.  Corley 

Library  J  92:1931  My  15  ’67  120w 
“With  beautiful  color  photographs  and  re¬ 
cipes  that  sound  feasible  .  .  .  [this]  vrould  be  a 
good  guide  for  entertaining  d  la  japonaise. 
Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  90w 


DOIG,  JAMESON  W.  Metropolitan  transporta¬ 
tion  politics  and  the  New  York  Region.  327p 
$7.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
380.5  New  York  metropolitan  area — Transit 
systems  66-16768 

The  author  “describes  and  analyzes  post- 
World  War  II  transportation  politics  in  the 
complex  New  York  metropolitan  region.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  historical  survey,  he  examines 
the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  its  unsuccessful  effort  to  create 
a  new  regional  transit  district,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  transportation  played  by  state 
officials.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 

Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Colcord 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1128  D  ’67  450w 
“[This  is]  a  well-documented  study  of  metro¬ 
politan  pressure  groups,  fragmentation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  patterns  of  conflict  that  pre¬ 
clude  co-operation  on  all  but  narrow  goals.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Doig  has  traced  the  failure  of  a  region 
to  grapple  with  one  issue,  transportation.  It  is 
only  one  example,  but  the  pattern  is  obviously 
applicable  to  other  regional  problems.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  to  learn  in  this  study  of  the  realities  of 
transportation  politics  and  the  limitations  of 
studies  whether  they  be  economic  or  technical. 
The  best  of  studies,  as  is  shown,  can  founder  in 
the  morass  of  political  and  pressure  groups.” 
P.  H.  Banner 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:163  J1  ’67  390w 
“[This  book]  is  we]l  organized  and  readable, 
but  specialized  and  best  suited  to  the  scholar 
or  advanced  political  science  student.” 

Choice  3:1078  Ja  ’67  150w 
"Professor  Doig  writes  clearly  and  with  a 
minimurn  of  jargon.  Recommended  for  large 
public  libraries,  college  and  research  libraries 
and  special  collections.”  T.  E.  Smith 
Library  J  91:2853  Je  1  ’66  210w 


DOI-AN,  EDWARD  F.  Disaster  1906;  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  by  Edward  F. 
Dolan,  Jr.  (Messner  bk)  192p  pi  maps  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 


979.4  San  Francisco — Earthquake  and  fire, 
1906 — Juvenile  literature  67-21621 

The  author  describes  the  efforts  of  “the 
soldiers,  the  firemen,  the  police,  the  private 
citizens,  .  .  .  organizing  to  fight  the  fire,  .  .  . 
[and]  the  hour-by-hour  suspense  of  three  days 
that  saw  a  city  laid  to  waste,  a  half-billion 
dollars  of  property  destroyed,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  made  homeless.  .  .  .  [He]  tells, 
too,  of  the  aid  rushed  from  all  corners  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  globe;  and  of  the  .  .  .  process  of 
rebuilding.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


In  a  aournalistic  style  the  author  traces 
the  disaster  of  San  Francisco  which  started 
the  morning  of  April  18,  1906.  The  action  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  with  some  general  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  background  and  the  scientific 
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origin  of  the  quake  itself.  Perhaps  one  will  find 
an  occasional  flight  of  fancy,  but  the  book 
moves  along  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  young  readers  while  giving  them 
a  true  picture  of  America’s  most  famous  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire.” 

Best  Sell  27:313  N  1  ’67  80w 
“An  interesting  account.  The  author  has  done 
thorough  research  so  that  even-  the  Actionized 
parts  seem  true  to  life.  The  drama  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  heightened  by  excellent  passages  from 
such  adult  books  as  W.  K.  Bronson’s  The 
Earth  Shook,  the  Sky  Burned  IBRD  1959],  is 
suSlcient  to  hold  the  attention  of  readers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.”  Leora  Oglesby 
Library  J  92:3862  O  15  ’67  90w 


DOUBIER,  MAURICE.  All  wrong  on  the  night: 
a  comedy  of  theatrical  errors;  il.  by  Michael 
ffolkes.  86p  $3.50  Walker  &  co. 

792.02  Theater — ^Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire, 
etc.  66-24078 

These  “reminiscences  of  the  ‘comedy  of 
theatrical  errors’  is  not  confined  ...  to  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals — some  of  the  more  hflarious 
incidents  of  things  going  wrong  are  drawn 
from  actual  happenings  with  professional  com¬ 
panies.”  (Best  SeU) 


“The  Night,  of  course,  is  the  opening  night 
of  the  amateur  and/or  school  play,  the  night 
when,  as  Mr.  Dolbier  reminds  all  and  sundry, 
everything  and  anything,  but  at  least  some¬ 
thing,  wUl  go  wrong.  .  .  .  Good  fun  for  all, 
but  of  particular  value  for  the  amateur  actor.” 

Best  Sell  26:338  D  1  ’66  80w 


“Mr.  Dolbier,  slipping  nimbly  backward  and 
forward  in  time  (mainly  in  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  but  occasionally  back  to  the  Greeks), 
tells  of  ‘errors’  involving  novices,  forgotten 
lines,  inebriated  actors,  practical  jokers;  props, 
special  effects,  and  costumes  which  go  wrong; 
other  emergencies,  the  audience  getting  into 
the  act,  death  stalking  the  stage,  and  so  on. 
Actor,  director  and  playwright  by  bent  ..  .  . 
Mr.  Dolbier  is  always  relaxingly  witty.  Michael 
ffolkes’  21  black-and-white  line  drawings  add 
to  the  fun.  Not  essential,  but  a  nice  added 

item.  9i;4692  O  1  ’66  120w 


DOLBIER,  MAURICE.  Benjy  Boone;  a  novel 

iil.  by  Joseph  (Bellini].  286p  $4.95  Dial  press 

67-12661 

“Benjy  Boone,  brought  up  by  an  aunt  and 
uncle  in  a  small  Maine  village  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  is  15  when  the  summons  comes 
to  rejoin  his  father.  Benjy  learns  for  the  first 
time  that  his  father  is  an  actor — Cassius  Cras- 
sus  Cornelius  Boone — and  sets  out  at  once  for 
the  rendezvous  in  Philadelphia.  Finding  his 
father  gone,  Benjy  joins  the  troupe  of  Richard 
Mallaby,  an  actor- manager,  and  before  the 
puzzle  of  the  elder  Boone’s  disappearance  is 
resolved,  has  been  through  the  Erie  Canal,  down 
the  Mississippi,  visited  Chicago,  Springfield, 
Alton  and  New  Orleans,  and  met  Abe  Lincoln, 
Senator  Stephen  Douglas,  and  young  Joey  Jef¬ 
ferson.  He  realized  .  .  .  that  he  has  discovered 
his  own  life  work.”  (Book  World) 


“Dolbier,  actor,  television  performer,  man- 
about-town  and  book  critic,  has  fashioned  a 
leisurely  tale  of  early  19th-century  adventure, 
set  against  the  background  of  a  wandering 
theatrical  troupe.  It  is  a  casting  back  to  quieter 
times,  when  transport  was  by  stagecoach 
and  steamboat,  black  humor  was  undiscovered, 
and  the  theater  was  a  place  of  enchantment 
rather  than  a  haven  for  voyeurs.  .  .  ..  I'rhe 
author]  has  created  a  number  of  attractive  and 
sinister  characters,  sprinkled  their  doings  with 
a  flavorful  pinch  of  historical  fact,  and  brought 
the  year  1839  to  three-dimensional  life.  There 
are  fine  descriptions  of  the  theater,  travel  and 
the  mode  of  living  (including  an  early-morning 
duel),  and  these  are  enhanced  by  the  excellent 
charcoal  drawings  of  Joseph  Cellini.  Dolbier  is 
to  be  thanked  for  this  specific  .  .  .  against  the 
20th  century  blues.”  Robert  Cromle 

Book  World  p25  N  12  ’67  300w 

Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  92:3443  O  1  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Sumika  Tamashita  , 

Library  J  92:4272  N  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 

“What  we  have  here  is  an  amiable  variation 
on  the  theme  of  Huck  and  Tom.  Mr.  Dolbier’ s 
slight,  nostalgic  novel  has  many  of  the  ear- 
marlcs  of  an  old-fashioned  boys’  book,  though 
Intended  for  the  adult  market,  but  its  pace  dis¬ 
qualifies  it  as  a  real  boys’  adventure  story.  .  .  . 
The  author  uses  engaging  comic  anecdotes. 
Including  some  lifted  from  his  earlier  book 


about  theatrical  mishaps.  His  account  of 
America  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  makes  colorful  fictional  use  of  homely 
material.  .  .  .  But  the  story  is  told  in  a  period 
style  that  soon  becomes  archaic — and,  even¬ 
tually,  tiresome.”  Adele  Silver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  O  29  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Hutchens 

Sat  R  50:30  O  28  ’67  1150w 

DOLMETSCH,  CARL  R.  The  Sniart  set;  a 
history  and  anthology;  with  an  introd.  rem¬ 
iniscence  by  S.  N.  Behrman.  262p  il  col  11 
$17.50  Dial  press 

051  The  Smart  set  66-27392 

“This  is  a  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  magazine  famous  for  the  opportunities  it 
afforded  to  so  many  budding  writers  during 
the  first  30  years  of  the  20th  Century.  Subtitled 
‘The  Magazine  of  Cleverness,’^  it  was  edited  by 
George  Jean  Nathan  and  H.  L.  Mencken  for  a 
portion  of  its  run,  and  numbered  among  its 
contributors  such  writers  as  Eugene  O  Neill, 
P.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ezra  Pound,  i;and]  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  selections  .  .  .  include  poe¬ 
try,  essays,  novels,  and  novelettes.  .  .  •  [The] 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  restricted 
to  the  story  of  the  magazine,  the  other  to  the 
anthology.’'^  (Library  J) 

Am  Lit  39:263  My  ’67  60w 
“Professor  Dolmetsch  has  written  an  Illu¬ 
minating  history  of  the  Smart  Set.  He  deals  lu¬ 
cidly  not  only  with  the  internal  history  of  the 
publication  but  also  with  the  literary  currents 
it  reflected  and  the  society  to  which  it  catered. 
He  has  joined  to  the  narrative  a  judiciously  se¬ 
lected  anthology  of  the  fiction,  verse,  and.  il¬ 
lustrations  that  appeared  in  the  rnarazme. 
The  volume  is  a  strikingly  useful  contribution 
to  American  cultural  history.”  ._Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:118  Ja  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  pl4  My  21  ’67  550w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 
40w 

“Mr.  Dolmetsch,  a  professor  of  American 
literature  at  the  College  of  William  and  Ma,^ 
in  Williamsburg,  has  produced  an  ermnentty 
readable  book  which  is  recommended  for  pub¬ 
lic,  college,  and  school  libraries.”  S.  J.  Riccardl 
Library  J  92:240  Ja  15  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Simpson 

Mod  Lang  J  51:359  O  67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  IC  S.  Lymj 

Nation  204:279  F  27  ’67  2400w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:24  D  24  66  1700w 
“Dolmetsch’ 3  task  has  been  a  particularly 
unenviable  one.  for  Burton  Rascoe  in  1934  an¬ 
thologized  840  pages  of  matter  taken  from  the 
magazine  [Smart  Set  AnRiology,  RRH  19341 
and  Dolmetsch  resolved  that  he  would  use  none 
of  this  cream  but  would  dip  deeper.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  ‘there  still  remains  .  .  .  enough  good 
material  in  The  Smart  Set  for  several  more 
readable  anthologies.’  I  am  skeptical.  .  .  .  His 
anthology  could,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
considerably  beefed  up  by  a  judicious  sel^tion 
from  what  Rascoe  had  earlier  printed.”  Peter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  D  11  ’66  1250w 
“IH.  L.  Mencken  and  Geor^ge  Jean  Nathan] 
made  the  pages  of  The  Smart  Set  a  battlefield 
against  American  puntanism.  ,  Unfortunately, 
this  anthology  reduces  that  battlefield  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  rusted,  abandoned  amusement 
park.  There  is  not  much  point  in  reprinting 
Joyce.  Lawrence,  France,  save  as  reminders 
that  they  once  found  a  hospitable  home  in  the 
SS.  The  sorry  truth  is  that  others — James 
Branch  Cabell,  Louis  Untermeyer.  O.  Henry — 
simply  don’t  hold  up  well,  and  some  forgotten 
writers  like  Helen  Wol.ieska,  John  McClure  and 
Hans  Stengel  are  best  forgotten.  The  covers 
however,  have  a  nostalgic,  antiquarian  charm-— 
like  Grandma  dancing  the  Charleston.  The  r^ 
trouble  lies  in  the  tone  of  the  magazine.  The 
big  bombs  that  once  made  boobs  treinble  in 
their  beds  now  plop  like  duds.”  Saul  Maloff 
Newsweek  68:118B  N  28  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:41  D  10  ’66  650w 


DOMANSKA,  JANINA.  Palmiero  and  the  ogre; 
story  and  pictures  by  Janina  Domanska.  unp 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.74  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

Fairy  tales  67-10028 

“When  Palmiero  leaves  home  to  escape  his 
mother’s  scolding,  the  lonely  ogre  welcomes 
him  and  gives  hlrn  a  job.  But  Palmiero  is  BtUl 
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DOMANSKA,  JANINA. — Continued 
as  absent-minded  as  he  was  at  home.  And  ab¬ 
sent-mindedness,  when  magic  is  involved,  brings 
most  peculiar  results.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages 
four  to  seven.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  B) 


“Janina  Domanska’s  design,  [here]  is  clas¬ 
sically  simple.  Her  story  ...  is  enhanced  by  a 
tone  of  ingenuousness.  .  .  .  The  figure  drawing 
has  a  roughness  that  is  obviously  intentional — 
it  suits  the  story  so  well.  .  .  .  But  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  design  and  sensitive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  story  is  [the  artist’s]  exquisite 
sense  of  color.  It  weaves  all  the  elements  of  the 
tale  together  and  manages  both  to  set  the 
mood  and  to  give  great  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Her 
color  harmonies  are  beautiful  and  she  uses  them 
with  imaginative  variety.”  Maurice  Sendak 
Book  Week  p26  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  200w 

Horn  Bk  43:195  Ap  ’67  150w 
“The  book  is  far  more  successful  visually 
than  textually.  .  .  .  Palmiero’s  tale  is  of  interest 
only  because  it  contains  deviations  from  the 
classic  formulas  ....  [The  art  work]  deserves 
a  second  look,  but  the  weakly  narrated  story 
is  thin  from  the  start.”  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:1310  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
“Few  writers  today  are  really  capable  of 
originating  a  genuine  folk  tale.  .  .  .  [But  the 
author.]  her  background  Polish,  has  assimilated 
the  folk  flavor  in  an  area  of  the  world,  Italy, 
where  it  has  endured.  Thus  her  story  of  a  boy 
and  an  ogre  rings  true,  and  has  the  rhythms, 
repetitions  and  ostensibly  simple  moralisms  of 
the  folk  mode.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  illogicali¬ 
ties  inherent  in  the  stoi-y:  Palmiero  loses  out 
by  disobeying  the  ogre  the  first  time,  and 
comes  out  ahead  when  he  disobeys  again.  Thus 
the  moral,  if  there  is  one,  is  both  obscure  and 
irrational.  The  Illustrations  have  an  apt  and 
simple  directness  which  amplify  the  mood, 
though  technically  the  marriage  between  pen 
and  crayon  might  have  been  more  subtle.” 
B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  23  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  My  13  ’67  90w 


DOMENACH.  JEAN  MARIE,  comp.  The 
Catholic  avant-garde:  French  Catholicism 
since  Word  War  II  [comp,  by]  Jean-Marie 
Domenach  and  Robert  de  Montvalon  [tr.  by 
Brigid  Elson  and  others].  245p  $5.95  Holt 
282.44  Catholic  Church  in  France  67-10093 
“The  compilers  of  this  anthology  are  the 
editors  respectively  of  Esprit  and  Tdmoignage 
chrdtien.  They  have  arranged,  with  commen¬ 
taries,  selections  from  the  writings  of  Congar, 
Godin,  Chenu,  Blondel,  Marrou,  Dubarle, 
Rggamey,  Mounier,  Mauriac,  Massignon,  and 
others  who  were  involved  in  French  Catholic 
intellectual,  social,  and  political  movements 
during  the  postwar  period.  .  .  .  [The  collection 
contains  chapters  on]  the  priest-worker  move¬ 
ment,  the  school  question,  socialism,  trade- 
unionism,  colonialism,  .  .  .  Christian  nonvio¬ 
lence,  .  .  .  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
cities  and  the  conduct  of  the  wars  in  Indo- China 
and  Algeria.”  (Library  J)  These  articles  have 
appeared  in  various  French  and  English  period¬ 
icals  and  books. 


‘  [The  compilers]  have  garnered  a  series  of 
challenging  quotations  from  the  underground 
revolutionary  writers  who  prepared  France  for 
its  new  stage  of  spiritual  and  apostolic  renewal. 
Here  one  finds  Suhard,  Gerller,  .  .  .  Michon- 
neau,  .  .  .  De  Lubac  and  many  others  at  their 
most  stimulating.  Many  American  Catholic 
readers  will  understand  and  share  the  anguish 
as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  these  deeply  concerned 
spokesmen  of  the  Church  in  France.”  E.  S 
Stanton 

America  116:698  My  6  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Ahern 

Best  Sell  27:91  Je  1  ’67  550w 
Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  ’67  60w 
“There  can,  of  course,  be  no  pretense  that 
this  segment  of  French  Catholicism  is  a  typical 
cross-section  of  the  whole  of  French  Catholic 
life  since  the  war.  Much  of  what  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  still  exists  in  the  form  of  problems 
rather  than  solutions.  .  .  .  But  when  we  look 
at  the  major  feature  of  this  book,  under  the 
disparate  elements  of  the  analysis,  we  can  see 
one  thing  quite  clearly.  At  certain  crucial  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  recent  history,  the  most  lucid 
French  Catholics  have  seen  it  as  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  dominant  social  trends  of  their  so¬ 
ciety — the  creation  by  capitalism  of  economic 


and  social  groups  of  helots — and  the  major  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  national  community:  colonim  wars 
and  the  atrocities  they  inevitably  bring.  Louis 
A  I  !pn 

Commonweal  86:451  J1  14  ’67  1200w 

“[These  selections]  show  the  development  of 
Catholic  thought  and  action  in  many  areas, 
.  .  .  [and]  have  a  striking  contemporary  rele¬ 
vance.  Students  of  social  problerns  and  of 
church  renewal  will  find  here  inspiring  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  pioneering  zeal  of  French  Catho¬ 
lics.”  W.  C.  Heiser  _ 

Library  J  92:583  F  1  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  J1  13  ’67  1450w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

.qat  R  .'in!24  .11  29  ’67  600w 


DOM  HOFF,  G.  WILLIAM.  Wlio  rules  America? 
184p  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  Prentice-Hall 


301.440973  Social  classes — U.S. 
and  government — 1945- 


U.S.' — Politics 
67-25926 


The  author,  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz,  argues 
that  “a  national  upper  class  (social  elite)  exists, 
that  this  class  controls  a  disproportionate  per¬ 
centage  of  the  national  wealth,  that  it  controls 
the  foundations,  elite  universities,  opinion-mak¬ 
ing  associations,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government,,  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  mili¬ 
tary  judiciary,  CIA.  FBI,  and  so  on.  Basically, 
he  attempts  to  show  that  this  power  elite  is  a 
governing  class.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Why  anyone  should  be  surprised  by  the  con¬ 
centration  of  power  in  [the  American  upper] 
class  is  beyond  us.  But  Domhoff  has  taken  more 
pains  than  have  others  to  describe  this  elite 
and  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  its  power¬ 


ful  outreach. 

Christian  Century  84:1466  N  15  ’67  50w 


“[Mr.  Domhoff]  clearly  and  forcefully  an¬ 
swers  the  question.  Who  rules  America?  .  ,  . 
[His]  philosophy  relies  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  works  of  Mills,  Dahl,  Baltzell,  and 
Sweezy.  .  .  .  He  has  written  a  challenging 

book  which,  while  not  introducing  any  new 
radical  ideas,  deserves  a  place  on  the  librarj’^ 
shelf.  It  will  certainly  serve  as  a  springboard 
to  lively  discussion.”  John  Lusti.g 

Library  J  92:4164  N  15  ’6'7  200w 
“Domhoff’ s  book  is  lean  and  precise,  and 
.  .  .  marshals  its  facts  carefully.  .  .  In  area 

after  area,  Domhoff  succeeds  in  showing  that 
the  command  posts  are  filled  by  representatives 
of  a  small,  socially  identifiable  group.  .  .  . 
[However,  he  fails]  to  specify  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  ‘controi’  that  the  upper  class 
wields.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  the  identification  of 

an  upper  class,  and  the  demonstration  that  it 
occupies  the  seats  of  power,  do  not  allow  one 
to  make  essential  predictions  as  to  the  future 
coui'se  of  American  national  behavior.  .  .  . 
What  w'e  have  then,  is,  an  analysis  that  can¬ 
not  be  put  to  practical  use.  Mr.  Domhoff’s  an¬ 
alysis  cuts  through  much  obfuscation  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  just  when  that  knife  is  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  which  we  need  it  most,  it 
loses  its  cutting  edge.”  R.  L.  Heilbroner 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:18  Ja  4  ’68  1500w 


DOMMEYER,  FREDERICK  C.,  ed.  Current 
philosophical  issues:  essays  in  honor  of  Curt 
John  Ducasse.  (Am.  lectures  in  philosophy) 
262p  ii  $8.75  Thomas,  C.C. 

108  Philosophy,  Modern.  Ducasse,  Curt 
John  66-16796 

/Phis  volume  includes  a  biography  and  a 
bibliography  of  Ducasse  as  well  as  papers  by 
“Ambrose  on  the  relation  between  positivist 
attempts  to  relate  the  notions  of  verifiability 
and  meaningfulness  and  those  of  the  later 
Wittgenstein;  Chisholm  on  the  logic  of  terms 
of  epistemic  appraisal;  Melden  on  whether  de¬ 
sires  can  be  Humean,  causes  of  action;  [and] 
Tomas  on  two  senses  in  which  a  work  of  art 
can  be  representational.”  (Choice) 


[The  book]  offers  something  to  two  groups 
of  readers.  Those  interested  in  Ducasse  will 
find  .  .  .  the  [bibliography]  very  thorough. 
But  they  will  be  disappointed  that  only  one 
contribution  discusses  any  aspect  of  Ducasse’ s 
work.  Santoni’s  piece  entitled  ‘Ducasse  on 
Cause,” — Another  Look’  is  indeed  another 
look,  since  the  criticisms  he  makes  are  sub¬ 
stantially  those  urged  by  Pap  in  1957.  The  re¬ 
maining  12  essays  merely  bow  in  the  direction 
of  Ducasse’ s  work,  and  are  not  united  by  any 
topic  or  approach.  Several  are  quite  slight: 
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others  present  views  which  their  authors  have 
stated  at  greater  length  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The 
papei’S  [by  Ambrose,  Chisholm,  Melden  and 
Tomas]  and  the  Ducasse  bibliography  should 
.lustify  the  purchase  despite  the  book's  con¬ 
siderable  price.” 

Choice  4:299  My  '67  ISOw 


‘  ‘The  generally  high  caliber  cjf  •  the  essays 
in  this  volume  is  the  highest  compliment  that 
Professor  Ducasse  could  receive.  .  .  .  Brand 
Blanshard’s  paper,  ‘A  Verdict  on  ECi' 
phenomenalism,’  is  a  powerful  attack  on  the 
widely  held  position  that  mind  is  a  pleasant 
but  useless  adornment  of  life,  a  happy  effect 
but  never  an  effective  cause.  .  .  .  Chaiies 
Hartshorne’s  'A  New  Look  at  the  Problem  of 
Evil’  is  addressed  to  an  equally  significant  and 
misunderstood  cluster  of  issues,  centered  on 
the  divine-human  lelationship  and  treated  in 
terms  of  freedom,  individuality,  and  evil.  .  .  . 
Peter  Bertocci,  ...  in  his  paper  ‘Free  Will, 
the  Cz’eativity  of  God,  and  Order,’  .  .  .  [argues] 
cogently  that  the  exercise  of  freedom  can  take 
place  onlj'  witliin  an  ordered  milieu  that  at 
once  structures,  measures,  and  supports  the 
individual  orders — the  private  existences — ■ 
that  we  forge  for  ourselves.  These  essays 
are  but  a  sample  of  the  stimulating  and 
provocative  contents  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Every¬ 
one  of  these  pieces  will  repay  and  reward  at¬ 
tention.”  Iredell  Jenkins 

J  Higher  Ed  38:467  N  ’67  480w 


DONALD,  AIDA  DIPACE,  ed.  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  New  Frontier.  264p  $5.95  Hill  & 
Wang 

973.922  U.S. — ^Politics  and  government — 
1961-  .  Kennedy.  John  Fitzgerald  66-26031 

The  editor  has  compiled  an  anthology  ,  of 
“nineteen  essays  by  fifteen  authors  of  varied 
professional  backgrounds,  each  concerned  with 
one  or  more  aspects  of  Kennedy’s  leadership, 
goals,  and  accomplishments.  Selections  from 
the  Schieslnger  and  Sorenson  studies  and  from 
recent  volumes  by  Louis  Koenig,  Seymour  Har¬ 
ris.  David  Horowitz,  Alexander  Bickel,  and 
Douglass  Cater  are  blended  with  articles  writ¬ 
ten  in  1963-1964:  Carroll  Kilpatrick  on  Kennedy 
and  Congress,  McGeprge  Bundy  and  William 
Leuchtenburg  on  foreign  policy,  Jerome  Win¬ 
ner  on  science,  and  general  ^praisals  by 
William  Carleton,  James  Reston,  Richard  Neu- 
stadt,  and  Richard  Rovere.”  (J  Am  Hist) 

Choice  4:746  ' S  ’67  190w 
"Highly  readable  despite  overlap,  and  uneven¬ 
ness,  this  volume  is  not  an  encomium,  although 
the  sum  of  the  assessment  is  favorable.  The 
harshest  critic  is  Douglass  Cater,  who  uni¬ 
formly  rates  Kennedy’s  performance  far  below 
his  promise.  .  .  Most  of  the  authors  find  much 
to  praise.  .  .  .  Beyond  specific  achievements  are 
the  intangibles— personal  qualildes  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  leadership  and  intellect  that  forrned 
so  large  a  part  of  Kennedy’s  impact  upon  ,his 
times.  It  may  be  that  the^  wisest  histor^l 
judgments  are  made  of  sterner  stuff.  But 
Kennedy’s  qualities  were  the  ones  intellectuals 
tend  to  admire,  and  intellectuals  wiU  continue 
to  write  our  history.”  W.  B.  Catton 
J  Am  Hist  64:200  Je  67  650w 
“[The]  selections  are  either  exceiyted  from 
books  or  reprinted  from  variously  widely  owned 
and  intensively  indexed  periodicals,,  e.g.,  the 
Political  Science  Quarterty.  the  Virginia  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  and  the  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  .  .  .  The  selections  themselves  are 
all  excellent  and  many  of  us  adnured  them  irn- 
mensely  when  we  first  read  ,them  on  meir 
original  publication.  .  .  .  A  collection  such  as 
this  might  be  of  use  in  smaller,  public,  libraries 
With  less  extensive  resources,  in  public  librar¬ 
ies  used  by  students  needing  such  material  for 
school  assignments  and  in  school  libraries. 

R.  A.  J  91:6093  D  16  ’66  270w  [YA] 


DONALDSON,  LORAINE.  Development  plan¬ 
ning  in  Ireland.  156p  $12.60  Praeger 

338.9416  Ireland — Economic  policy  66-14087 
A  study  of  “the  economic  development  pro- 
grams  of  th.0  Republic  of  Ireland  .  .  .  [^tempt- 
ing]  the  analysis  of  one  issue:  whether  the 
Irish  techniques  of  subsidies  and  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  were  themselves  the  best  use  of  avail¬ 
able  resources  to  promote  the  ecorminic  growth 
of  the  nation.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography. 

“While  the  author  wiU  never  stand  con¬ 
victed  on  the  count  of  possession  of  a  litera^ 
style,  she  has  at  least  assembled  the  baslo 


facts  of  the  Irish  economy  and  the  public  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  its  enhancenient.  This  she  has 
accomplished  with  clarity  and  accuracy  despite 
the  severe  limitations  of  research  materials. 
.  .  .  For  this  reader,  the  least  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  was  accorded  to  the  politics  of  planning. 
Nevertheless,  the  Irish  approach  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  by  almost  any  standard  one  would  care 
to  apply.  On  this  ground  alone,  the  book  is 
recommended  reading  for  those  interested  in 
the  literature  of  economic  development.  P .  A. 
Pfretzschner  „„  ^ 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:200  Ja  67  600w 

“The  first  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
current  industrialization  program  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  .  .  .  The  examination  of  [such]  as¬ 
pects  [as  unemployment  and  the  influx  of  for¬ 
eign  business]  is  persuasive,  less  so  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  merits  of  the  government  s  financial 
Incentives.  Irish  planning,  derived  from  uie 
French  practice,  is  considered  from  an  institu¬ 
tional  viewpoint  only.  Hackett  and  Hackett  s 
Economic  Planning  in  France  IBRD  1963]  re¬ 
veals  the  implications  of  ‘indicative  planning  ; 
this  book  does  not.  It  is  too  repetitious,  some 
tables  are  of  doubtful  quality,  and  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  one  set  of  index  numbers  is  a  complete 
puzzle.  ...  Of  limited  usefulness  to  under¬ 
graduates  or  graduates.” 

Choice  3:1154  F  ’67  160w 


DONHAM,  PHILIP.  Congress  needs  help.,  by 
Philip  Donham  and  Robert  J-  Raliey;  with  a 
foreword  by  David  Brinkley.  203p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

328.73  U.S.  Congress  66-12010 

In  1964  the  National  Broadcasting  Commission 
“commissioned  a  management  ccmsulting  or¬ 
ganization  to  conduct  a  study  of  Congress.  Its 
aim  was  to  ‘define  Congress’  purposes,  methods, 
resources,  and  practices:  to  identify,  its  operax- 
ing  problems,  to  suggest  ways  in  which  it  might 
apply  management  techniques  m  its  opera¬ 
tions.’  "  (Library  J)  This  book  is  the  result  of 
that  study. 

Choice  4:910  O  ’67  200w 

“It  was  suggested  that,  in  budget-making. 
Congress  employ  a  computer,  use  better  audit¬ 
ing  techniques,  hire  better  personnel,  and  so 
forth.  Some  findings  showed  that  Congress .  is 
burdened  bv  an  increasing  workload,  an  in¬ 
flexible  schedule,  and  overaged  committee 
chairmen.  The  recommendation  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  code  of  ethics  is  timely,  fhis  study 
offers  none  of  the  idealistic,  improbable  solu¬ 
tions  that  most  government  texts  do  and  it  is 
recommended  for  purchase,  by  academic  and 
public  libraries.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  92:2788  Ag  ’67  80w 
“[The  authors]  note  that  Congress  is  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  Dupont  and  make  the 
unwarranted  assumption  that  it  should  be, 
ignoring  the  common  knowledge  that  efficiency 
iii  government  is  tyranny  in  life.  Until  Congress 
has  the  citizen  by  the  throat  as  tightly  as 
Dupont  has  the  customer  by  the  throat.  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  be  highly  efficient.  But  old- 
fa, shioned  Americans  do  not  care  to  live  to  see 
that  day.  Without  doubt,  some  of  the  reforms 
mentioned  in  this  study  could  be  adopted  by 
Congress  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare.  But  reforms  of  this  type  have  been 
urged  by  critics  of  Congress  from  Hoover  back 
to  Hamilton.  The  authors  do  touch  the  funda,- 
mental  failure  of  Congress,  but  they  touch  it 
ivith  feather  lightness.  This  is  its  failure  to  act 
as  an  effective  check  and  balance  against  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary.”  G.  W.  Johnson 
New  Renub  156:27  Ao  15  67  330w 


DONNELLY,  JOSEPH  P.,  ed.  Wilderness 
kingdom.  See  Point,  N. 


DONOHUE,  JODY.  Your  career  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  192p  pi  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
659.2  Public  relations  67-21616 


The  author,  a  member  of  a  public  relations 
agency  in  New  York  City,  discusses  the  nature 
of  public  relations  “work  involved  in  such 
media  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  aiid 
TV.  .  .  [She  surveys  the]  opportunities  for 
women  as  well  a.s  for  men,  offers  .  .  .  advice 
on  how  to  obtain  the  proper  education  and 
how  to  break  into  the  field.  In  addition  to 
introducing  personalities  [successful  in]  .  .  . 
this  field,  the  book  takes  the  reader  through 
several  typical  work  days.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:360  D  1  ’67  60w  [YA] 
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DONOHUE,  JODY — Continued 

“An  overview  of  the  field  of  public  relations, 
at  times  almost  too  general  and  frequently 
guilty  of  lack  of  concision,  careless  organiza¬ 
tion,  repetition,  and  a  'Golly,  Gee,  this  is  ex¬ 
citing’  approach.  Edward  L.  Bernays’  Your 
Future  in  Public  Relations  ...  is  superior  in 
organization  and  clarity.  Adrian  Paradis’  For 
Immediate  Release  IBRD  1955]  covers  the 
same  material  as  Donohue  but  is  vastly  more 
readable  in  style  and  presentation.  Further, 
Bernays  offers  a  list  of  colleges  having  corn- 
plete  or  partial  programs  in  PR,  and  Paradis 
lists  the  goals  and  aims  of  the  two  PR  or¬ 
ganizations  while  Donohue  does  not.  .  . 
Grade  seven  and  up.”  Allbeth  Howell 

Library  J  92:3862  O  15  ’67  70w 


DONOVAN,  JAMES  B.  Challenges:  refiections 
of  a  lawyer-at-large;  foreword  by  Erwin  N. 
Griswold.  155p  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

340  Law.  International  relations.  Education 
—New  York  (City)  -  67-28967 

The  author’s  “work  for  the  secret  service, 
his  .  .  .  defense  of  the  Russian  spy.  Colonel 
Abel,  .  .  .  his  negotiation  for  the  release  of 
Cuban  prisoners  from  Castro’s  grasp,  his 
prosecution  of  Nazi  criminals,  and  his  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  highlight  .  .  .  [his]  life.  Each  of  these 
activities  has  brought  Mr.  Donovan  to  podia 
throughout  the  country:  in  this  book  eight  of 
his  speeches  are  recorded.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Drinan 

America  118:17  Ja  6  ’68  700w 


“[These]  speeches  add  nothing  to  history  or 
to  literature,  but  they  do  point  out  the  op¬ 
portunities  open  to  a  capable  and  industrious 
attorney.  For  large  public  libraries.”  E.  J. 
Bander 

Library  J  92:4022  N  1  ’67  120w 
“This  is  certainly  one  of  the  shortest  books 
ever  written  by  a  learned  counsel,  and  just  as 
certainly  one  of  the  most  readily  readable. 
Nuremberg  trials,  Abel  case,  Cuban  crisis  are 
ably  footnoted,  and  there  is  an  attention-hold¬ 
ing  OSS  court  martial.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  50w 


DONOVAN,  JOHN  F.  The  pagoda  and  the 
cross:  the  life  of  Bishop  Ford  of  Mary- 
knoll.  223p  pi  $5.95  Scribner 
B  or  92  Ford,  Francis  Xavier,  Bp.  67-17295 
The  story  of  Bishop  Ford’s  “life,  and  of  the 
Maryknoll  mission  in  China,  is  recorded  here 
along  with  the  events  that  led  to  his  arrest 
as  an  ’imperialist  spy’  and  his  death  in  a 
Canton  prison  in  1952.  [The  author]  served  in 
China  with  Bishop  Ford  for  ten  years.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[This  work]  makes  no  pretense  to  be  a 
definitive  biography.  It  is  a  popular  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  martyred  hero.  It  will  be  of  great 
service  to  future  biographers  and  it  should 
have  special  appeal  to  students  of  missiology. 
The  biography  is  devoid  of  sentimentality.  No 
one  can  say  that  it  is  sugar  coated.  Bishop 
Ford’s  life  Inspires  the  reader  not  because  of 
anything  extraordinary,  but  because  his  life 
was  a  fulfillment  of  doing  the  best  it  could 
under  the  circumstances.”  Bernard  Hrico 
Best  Sell  27:131  J1  1  ’67  550w 


“While  writing  about  Bishop  Ford,  Father 
Donovan  presents  a  capsule  survey  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  in  the  Bast  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  China’s  gradual  Involvement  with  Com¬ 
munism,  Father  Donovan’s  obvious  love  and 
respect  for  the  heroic  Bishop  Ford  tends  toward 
the  encomiastic,  and  his  rather  colorless  prose 
lessens  the  Impact  of  the  story.  Provocative 
Insights  .  .  .  are  dulled  by  frequent  repetition. 
The  book  might  be  considered  for  biography 
sections  if  similar  works  have  proved  popu¬ 
lar.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:1826  My  1  '67  IlOw 


DONOVAN.  MARIA  KOZSLIK.  The  Blue 
Danube  cookbook:  a  culinary  journey  down 
the  Danube,  stopping  in  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria;  with  U.  by  the  author.  258p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

641.59  Cookery,  European  67-10359 

The  recipes  are  arranged  according  to  cate¬ 
gories:  soups;  fish,  game  and  poultry;  meat; 


one-course  meals,  garnishes  and  salads;  and 
cakes  and  desserts.  English  index.  Foreign 
index. 


“The  nationality  and  original  name  are  given 
for  each  recipe.  Each  section  begins,  with  a 
lively  personal  comment  about  the  river,  the 
countries,  and  the  people.  Charming  line  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  author  add  to  the  entertainmenL 
The  recipes  are  easy  to  follow  and  adapted  for 
American  cooking.  Recommended  for  libraries 
that  have  East  European  clientele  or  that  can 
use  additional  foreign  cookbooks.”  S.  L.  Steen 
Library  J  92:114  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 
“[This  book]  could  have  been  outstanding  if 
the  author — who  is  blessed  with  charm  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  cooking  .  .  .  had  been  less  off¬ 
hand.  ...  I  kept  on  wishing  that  [she]  had 
given  us  fewer  anecdotes  and  more  substance. 
Her  recipes  are  extreihely  interesting,  but  they 
need  frequent  adjustment,  though  this  is  easily 
done  by  a  reasonably  experienced  cook.”  Nika 
Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  lOOw 


DONOVAN,  ROBERT  ALAN.  The  shaping  vi¬ 
sion;  Imagination  in  the  English  novel  from 
DeFoe  to  Dickens.  272d  $5.75  Cornell  univ. 
press 

823  English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-14021 

Among  the  novels  under  discussion  the  au¬ 
thor  “distinguishes  three  aspects  of  literary 
form:  outer  form,-  structure,  and  inner  form. 
The  third  of  these,  inner  form  (equated  with 
the  artist’s  vision),  he  regards  as  the  forma¬ 
tive  principle.  .  .  .  He  demonstrates  his  thesis 
in  critiques  of  MoU  Flanders,  Pamela.  Joseph 
Andrews,  Tristram  Shandy,  Humphry  Clinker, 
Mansfield  Park.  Redgauntlet,  Henry  Esmond, 
and  Bleak  House.”  (Choice) 


“A  commendable  attempt  to  design  a  critical 
Instrument  with  which  the  modern  reader  can 
analyze  18th-  and  early  19th-century  novels  as 
individual  artifacts  on  their  own  terms.” 

Choice  3:901  D  '66  180w 

“Intending  to  treat  a  number  of  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth-century  novels  with  the  so¬ 
phisticated  implements  of  stylistic  criticism, 
the  author  actually  produces  a  pastiche  of  ob¬ 
solescent  critical  commonplaces  .  .  .  founded 
for  the  most  part,  ironically  enough,  on  texts 
of  no  authority.” 

TLS  p738  Ag  18  ’66  70w 

“[Professor  Donovan]  is  concerned  with  ho-w 
the  tradition  of  fiction  as  a  literary  form  came 
to  be  developed,  but  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  setting  up  narrow  concepts  of  the 
norm.  .  .  .  Most  of  [the  studies]  are  relatively 
elementary,  but  on  the  less  well-trodden  ground 
he  is  a  useful  guide.  A  chapter  which  contrasts 
Redgauntlet  and  Henry  Esmond  as  modes  of 
historical  fiction,  for  example,  is  perceptive 
and  helpful.” 

TLS  p400  My  11  ’67  420w 


DOREN,  CHARLES  VAN.  See  Van  Doren,  C. 


DORIAN,  MARGUERITE.  A  ride  on  the  Milky 
Way:  a  novel.  248p  $4.95  Crown 

66-26189 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  “Ania.  as  a  child  in 
Bucharest  is  fired  by  an  unexpected  friendship 
with  that  most  enchanting  of  all  magicians, 
a  puppeteer.  Jean  Paul  gives  hints  of  theatric 
mysteries  that  bind  her  to  his  special  art,  and 
then  leaves  for  Paris.  .  .  .  [When  she  is  nine- 
teen],  still  haunted  and  driven  by  her  memories 
[Ania  goes]  to  Paris,  the  just-liberated  post¬ 
war  city,  and  finds  her  teacher  growing  old 
in  illusion.  As  his  ‘sorcerer’s  apprentice,’  she 
confronts  the  basic  challenge  of  her  life.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  27:3  Ap  1  ’67  450w 
“The  author  seems  indecisive  in  [her  de¬ 
scription  of  the]  maturation  process,  for  in 
the  end,  Ania  seems  indecisive  as  well.  Some 
subplots  include  the  extracurricula  activities 
of  a  plump  young  housekeeper  and  the  goings 
on  in  a  small  French  summer  camp.  None  of 
this  adds  up  to  very  exciting  reading.”  M.  K. 
Margoshes 

Library  J  91:6110  D  15  '66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:699  Je  27  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  23  ’67  170w 
New  Yorker  43:74  Ji  1  ’67  IlOw 
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“In  delicate,  poetic  images  Miss  Dorian, 
herself  a  native  Komanian,  recreates  the  sen¬ 
suous  richness  of  that  childhood  time:  of  stru¬ 
dels  ‘generously  powdered  with  sugar,  wearing 
the  beauty  marks  of  dark  raisins  like  a  French 
royal  favorite’ ;  of  ruffles  fresh  from  the  iron, 
tremulous  and  beautiful;  of  Tatiana  the 
maid’s  smell  of  mountain  cheese.  .  .  .  There 
is  almost  a  folktale  universality  to  this  novel, 
although  some  characters,  like  Ania’s  lover 
Mark,  remain  shadowy  and  unreal.  But  from 
the  old,  predictable  story  of  a  girl  growing  up 
Miss  Dorian  has  fashioned  a  glowing  first 
novel,  transforming  ordinary  details  by  the 
freshness  of  her  point  of  view.”  Elizabeth 
EsLSton 

Sat  R  60:31  Ap  29  ’67  300w 


DORMAN,  MICHAEL.  The  secret  service  story. 
(Delacorte  press  bk)  275p  $5  Dial  press 
363.2  Secret  service — History  67-10249 

“The  book  examines  highlights  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice’s  history  from  its  post-Civil  War  found¬ 
ing  to  the  present,  elaborating  on  two  prin¬ 
cipal  functions:  Presidential  security  and  de¬ 
tection  of  counterfeiting.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“At  a  time  when  there  is  public  uneasiness 
about  the  work  of  the  FBI  and  the  ClA  it  is 
appropriate  that  so  fine  a  volume  appear  to 
explain  the  ways  of  the  Secret  Service.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dorman,  an  accomplished  journalist,  has 
written  a  brilliant  story.  .  .  .  The  only  flaw 
in  an  otherwise  fine  volume  ...  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  discussion  on  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  who  are  under  sur¬ 
veillance  by  the  Secret  Service.  The  American 
public  does  not  want  to  live  in  a  police  state 
and  it  would  have  been  proper  to  explain  the 
philosophy  of  the  Secret  Service  in  the  light 
of  the  present  distrust  of  secret  investigators. 
Despite  this  lack,  the  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  highly  to  public  libraries  and  academic 
libraries.”  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:446  Mr  16  ’67  200w 
“Several  better-known  Incidents,  some  of 
which  are  also  found  in  other  fairly  recent 
books  on  the  Secret  Service,  are  re-told  here. 
A  third  of  the  book’s  space  concentrates  on 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  author,  unsurprisingiy,  seems  to  ab¬ 
solve  the  Treasury  Agency;  admirers  of  the 
FBI  may  not  like  the  conclusions.  The  whole 
book  is  general,  uncritical,  and  has  little  new 
information.  It  lacks  the  detail  needed  for  a 
definitive,  in-depth  account.  However,  public 
and  secondary-school  libraries  with  a  demand 
for  detective  material  will  find  the  book  read¬ 
able  and  fast-moving  as  far  as  it  goes.”  Marco 
Thorne 

Library  J  92:262  Ja  16  ’67  140w  [TA] 
“This  lively  account  of  the  work  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  oldest  law  enforcement  agency  is  parti¬ 
cularly  enlightening  and  amusing  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  protection  afforded  a  President’s 
sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts.”  Sergeant 
Cuff 

Sat  R  60:68  F  26  ’67  40w 


DORN.  EDWARD.  The  Shoshoneans;  the 
people  of  the  Basin-Plateau;  phot,  by  Leroy 
Lucas.  96p  $6.95  Morrow 

970.3  Shoshonean  Indians— Social  conditions. 
Indians  of  North  America — Pictures,  illustra¬ 
tions,  etc.  67-11636 

This  book  resulted  from  the  travels  of  Dorn, 
a  poet,  and  Lucas,  a  professional  photographer, 
through  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  of  1965.  It  attempts  to  portray  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  affairs  of  the  Shoshonean 
Indians.  Included  is  an  article:  Poverty,  Com¬ 
munity  and  Power,  by  Clyde  Warrior,  a  leader 
in  the  Southwestern  Indian  youth  movement. 
Bibliography. 


Choice  4:1064  N  ’67  210w 
“[Dorn’s  text  has]  beautifully  garbled  sum¬ 
maries  of  scientific  theories.  ...  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Lucas  gets  caught  up  in  the  fun  and 
games.  .  .  .  However,  when  [he]  turns  his 
camera  on  the  Indians,  he  gives  us  some  sensi¬ 
tive  studies  of  Indian  faces  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  shots  of  modern  Indian  ceremonies.  The 
series  of  photos  on  the  Sun  Dance  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy.  It  is  a  shame  that  none 
of  the  pictures  have  captions,  for  they  are  not 
self-explanatory.  .  .  .  [This]  could  have  been 
a  good  book.  Lucas  and  Dorn  want  to  present 
an  honest  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  they  have  done  the  best  they  can. 


But  the  text  is  aimless  and  silly.  The  lack  of 
the  normal  aids  for  the  reader — an  adequate 
table  of  contents,  a  list  of  illustrations,  cap¬ 
tions,  and  an  index — gives  the  book  a  negligent 
air.”  S.  A.  Freed 

Natur  Hist  76:65  O  ’67  390w 
“There  are  more  than  a  hundred  photographs 
in  the  book,  each  perceptively  composed  and 
placed  in  terms  of  its  intention,  and  all  ex¬ 
pertly  taken.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  en¬ 
titled,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  ‘The 
People,’  ‘The  Basin-Plateau,’  ‘Sun  Dance,’ 
‘War  Dance.’  .  .  .  The  text  seeks  to  extend  the 
argument  as  the  pictures  cannot,  to  place  the 
Indian  not  only  in  the  immediate,  damaging  and 
soulless  white  environment,  but  also  in  a  world¬ 
wide,  evolutionary  context  in  which  racial  dis¬ 
tinctions  give  way  to  whole  men  of  whatever 
race  or  mixture  of  races  who  have  again  dis¬ 
covered  a  nourishing  relationship  to  earth.  Yet 
the  argument  is  chaotic,  often  free  associational 
and  still  more  often  astonishingly  subjective. 
A  very  old  Shoshoni  man  .  .  .  [becomes]  in 
some  mystical,  immediate  and  adored  way,  the 
whole  man,  the  universal  symbol  of  complete¬ 
ness  and  intregrity.  .  ,  .  As  for  the  rest  of 
humanity,  in  Nevada  and  Idaho,  anyway,  no¬ 
body  comes  in  for  a  kind  word,”  W.  V.  T. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  12  ’67  1050w 


DOS  PASSOS,  JOHN,  The  best  times;  an  in¬ 
formal  memoir.  229p  $5  New  Am.  lib. 

818  66-26039 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  115:808  D  17  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Wakefield 

Atlantic  219:102  F  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Duffy 

Canadian  Forum  47:67  Je  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  John  Chamberlain 
Harper  234:97  Ja  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Nation  204:87  Ja  16  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  19:93  Ja  24  ’67  460w 


DOSTOEVSKY,  FYODOR.  The  notebooks  for 
Crime  and  punishment;  ed.  and  tr.  by  Edward 
Wasiolek.  24Gp  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
891.73  66-23702 

These  notebooks  contain  “schematic  plans  of 
major  portions  of  the  novel;  long  variants  of 
scenes:  characterizations  that  differ  in  hn- 
portant  points  from  those  in  the  novel  as  pub¬ 
lished;  plans,  actions,  and  scenes  that  were 
never  used;  ruminations  about  technical  prob¬ 
lems;  queries,  judgments,  opinions;  and  re¬ 
flections  on  philosophical  and  religious  ideas.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  translation  is  based  on 
the  Russian  edition  of  Dostoevsky’s  notebooks 
published  in  1931.  Index. 


Choice  4:989  N  ’67  150w 


“Dostoyevsky’s  working  notes  .  .  .  provide  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  follow  the  creation 
of  a  masterpiece.  This  University  of  Chicago 
translation  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to 
researchers  Interested  in  the  working  of  the 
creative  imagination,  whether  from  the  criti¬ 
cal,  literary-historical,  or  clinical-psychological 
viewpoints.  For  large  academic  and  research 
libraries.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:778  F  15  ’67  80w 


“For  readers  to  whom  Dostoevsky  has  seemed 
a  careless  writer  [these  notebooks]  will  be  a 
revelation,  so  much  are  they  taken  up  with  the 
‘tone,’  the  most  appropriate,  or  most  effective, 
way  of  saying  this  or  that.  .  .  .  Why  Raskol¬ 
nikov  murders  and  why  he  himself  cannot 
explain  his  motives  is  the  crux  of  the  novel, 
and  the  notebooks  show  how  the  problem  de¬ 
veloped  as  Dostoevsky  looked  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  hero.  .  .  .  Professor  Wasiolek 
has  supplied  his  translation  with  an  excellent 
Introduction  and  brief  critical  comments  to  the 
sections  into  which  he  has  divided  the  note¬ 
books.  What  he  says  is  always  pertinent  and 
provocative,  although  in  my  opinion  he  some¬ 
times  teeters  on  the  brink  of  the  fantastic 
subtleties.”  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Ap  6  ’67  2160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  7  ’67  2500w 
Reviewed  by  Anais  Nin 

Sat  R  50:35  Je  10  ’67  1150w 
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The  DOUBLEDAY  pictorial  library  of  growth  of 
ideas;  knowledge,  thought,  imagination;  edi¬ 
torial  bd;  Sir  Julian  Huxley  [and  others]  de¬ 
signed  by  Hans  Erni  [Eng  title:  Growth  of 
ideas],  365p  $12.95  Doubleday 
109  Philosophy— History.  Civilization— His¬ 
tory,  Religions  bb-lUU3s 


This  tenth  and  final  volume  “deals  with  the 
growth  of  religion,  philosophy  and  psychology, 
and  what  may  be  broadly  called  the  history  of 
ideas.  .  .  .  There  are  nine  different  contributors 
and  the  subjects  range  from  early  religions 
through  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  .  Islam, 
Greek  and  Arabian  philpsophy,  Gie  birth  of 
modern  science,  the  Kantian  mid  Hegelian  sys¬ 
tems,  and  psychological  theories  from  Aristotle 
to  Adler.’’  (TDS)  Glossary.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:5940  D  1  ’66  70w 
“The  profuse  illustrations  throw  light  on  the 
age  under  discussion  and  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  although  many  are  not  extensions 
of  the  text  and  do  nothing  to  further  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  The  glossary  purports  to  explain 
all  italicized  definitions  in  the  text',  but,  since 
emphasized  words,  titles,  and  foreign  words  are 
also  italicized,  some  confusion  results.  May  be 
useful  for  the  incipient  philosopher,  inquisitive 
about  ideas,  and  for  the  school  where  curricu¬ 
lum  demand  warrants.” 

Library  J  92:355  Ja  15  ’67  170w  [YA] 


“[This]  volume  can  be  commended  as  an 
objective  survey  of  the  history  of  man’s  think¬ 
ing  about  himself  and  the  universe  which 
is  likely  to  prove  generally  acceptable.  The 
other  side  of  this  picture  is  that  the  treatment 
never  attains  any  great  depth,  but  by  its  na¬ 
ture  the  book  is  intended  for  popular  con¬ 
sumption.  .  .  .  Only  rarely  can  it  be  faulted 
on  matters  of  fact.” 

TLS  p871  S  22  ’66  ISOw 


The  DOUBLEDAY  pictorial  library  of  health 
and  economics:  man’s  fight  against  sickness 
and  want;  editorial  bd:  Sir  Gerald  Barry 
[and  others]  il.  and  designed  by  Hans  Erni. 
363p  $12.95  Doubleday 
614  Public  health.  Medicine.  Economics 

66-10037 

This  volume  “analyzes  health  and  the  medical 
principles  behind  it,  and  wealth  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  behind  it.  Both  are  depicted 
as  two  aspects  of  the  same  basic  process.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  economics  of  poverty 
that  has  characterized  most  of  man’s  history, 
and  ...  an  appraisal  is  made  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  breakthrough  that  has  revolutionized  the 
basis  of  society.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘  [This  book  is]  well  designed  and  profusely 
illustrated.  The  text,  however,  tends  to  gen¬ 
eralize,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  frequently  superficial.  This  makes  [it] 
insufficient  as  la]  reference  work,  but  as  pas¬ 
time  reading  [it]  may  prove  enjoyable.”  H.  M. 
Burns 

Library  J  91:5940  D  1  ’66  200w 

Library  J  91:6216  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 
“Many  of  the  photographs,  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings  are  not  directly  informative  but  engage 
the  reader’s  attention  and  lead  his  eyes  to  the 
text.  ...  If  the  sections  on  health  carry  more 
assent  than  those  on  wealth,  it  is  not  only 
because  medicine  is  a  more  surely  grounded 
science  than  economics.  The  dominating  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  the  book  is  the  great  gap  between 
the  highly  developed  and  the  under-developed 
countries.  No  credit  is  given  to  the  developed 
countries  for  their  state;  it  seems  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accident  or  gift  from  the  gods. 
.  ..  .  The  book,  in  short,  is  one  that  will 
stimulate  thought,  but  the  economic  sections 
should  be  treated  as  subjects  for  debate  rather 
than  as  gospel  truth.” 

TLS  p500  Je  2  ’66  250w 


DOUGHERTY,  RICHARD  M.  Scientific  man¬ 
agement  of  library  operations,  by  Richard  M. 
Dougherty  and  Fred  .1.  Heinritz.  258p  $7 
Scarecrow 

025  Library  administration  66-13741 

“The  authors  cover  the  flow-process  chart, 
time  and  motion  study,  forms  control,  unit 
costs,  and  performance  standards,  among  other 
topics.  .  .  Two  chapters — on  sampling  methods 

and  on  Aids  to  Computation’  (including  check¬ 
ing  arithmetic,  how  to  use  a  slide  rule,  etc.) 

• — concern  generally  applicable  helps  rather  than 


any  methods  of  work  analysis;  and  two  final 
chapters  concern  the  present  circulation  system 
of  a  small  public  library,  as  revealed  by  floW" 
process  charts,  and  a  proposed  revision  of  it. 
(Library  Q)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  H.  Spence 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:223  My  67  350w 
“This  is  a  useful  and  important  book  for 
librarians  in  that  it  codifies  the  essence  of 
what  has  been  learned  about  these  , tools  of 
analysis  in  bushiess  and  industry  and  i^ates 
tliat  knowledge  to  the  circumstances  of  librar¬ 
ians.  Any  library  could  profit  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  methods  to  its  operations,,  and 
the  directions  given  are  clear  and  simple 
enough  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  understand 
them.  On  some  technical  points,  there  are 
grounds  for  differences  of  opinion.  .  .  .  .On  a 
still  more  theoretical  level,  one  might  criticize 
this  book  also  for  what  it  does  not  say.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  desirability,  let  alone  the 
technique,  of  involving  the  library  staff  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  in  the  analysis  of  work  meth¬ 
ods.  The  philosophical  approach  used  here  is 
far  too  mechanistic  in  its  assumptions.  ...  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  manuscript,  was  not 
more  carefully  reviewed  for  errors  in  spelling 
and  punctuation,  for  consistency  in  treatment 
of  titles  of  figures  and  tables,  and  in  biblio¬ 
graphic  citations.”  Herbert  Goldhor 
Library  Q  37:241  Ap  ’67  700w 
“Techniques  first  applied  by  management  ex¬ 
perts  Taylor  and  Gantt  to  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustrial  oi-ganizations  are  employed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  library- oriented  operations  in  what 
must  be  the  first  volume  to  do  so.  .  .  .  For 
those  librarians  who  face  the  problem  of  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  in  the  near  future,  the  last  two 
chapters,  which  in  turn  analyze  the  discrete 
elements  of  an  existing  circulation  system 
and  then  its  prospective  system  replacement, 
may  alone  be  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
Another  bonus  is  that  this  is  a  text  written 
by  librarians  for  librarians.  There  is  little  need, 
consequently,  to  translate  terms  used  by  a 
specialist  in  another  discipline.  .  .  A  tolerable 

number  of  unimportant  errors  in  no  way  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  value  of  this  volume  which 
should  be  available  to  all  library  administra¬ 
tors  and  systems  analysts.”  J.  J.  Miniter 
Special  Libraries  58:58  Ja  ’67  350w 


DOUGLAS,  A.  E.,  ed.  Brutus.  See  Cicero, 
M.  T. 


DOUGLAS,  KEITH.  Alameln  to  Zem  Zem;  ed. 
by  John  Waller,  G.  S.  Fraser,  and  J.  C.  Hall; 
with  an  introd.  by  Lawrence  DurreU.  162p  il 
$4.95  Chilmark  press 

940.64  World  War,  1939-1945 — Personal  nar¬ 
ratives.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Africa,  North 

66-24373 

An  account  of  the  North  Africa  campaign  by 
a  young  English  poeL  a  tank  leader,  who  was 
later  killed  in  the  Normandy  landings  at  the 
age  of  24.  'fhe  book  was  first  published  in  1946. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  author’s  own  line  draw¬ 
ings. 


“This  personal  account  of  the  Desert  War 
by  World  War  II’ s  best  poet  rates  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  those  libraries  collecting  in  the  era. 
Dou.glas’  narrative  provides  the  necessary  bal¬ 
ance  to  official  memoirs  and  histories.  Revi¬ 
sions  are  minimal  save  the  omission  of  Douglas’ 
color  drawings.  .  .  .  Definitive  Douglas  this  is 
not  (the  editors  claim  this  virtue),  but  this  re¬ 
issue  is  recommended.” 

Choice  4:461  Je  ’67  90w 

“[This  volume  and  Collected  Poems,  BRD 
1967]  constitute  the  collected  works  of  [this] 
young  English  poet.  .  .  .  His  keen  participant’s 
record  of  armored  warfare  in  the  desert — its 
elations.  fears,  and  tedium — is  replete  with  the 
rp.pid  living  sketches  of  an  artist:  faces  of  the 
dead,,  the  varied  sounds  and  babble  of  battle, 
an  aid  station  scene  (which  reminds  him  of 
Cruikshank) ,  the  emptiness  of  desert  and  star¬ 
light.”  Ray  Smith 

Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:745  N  18  ’66  700w 
“[This  poet’s]  account  of  the  Alamein  of¬ 
fensive  and  the  advance  across  the  desert  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  writing,  economical,  visu¬ 
ally  exciting,  evoking  brilliantly  the  world  of 
tanks.  .  .  .  There  can  be  few  other  books  that 
convey  so  well  the  confusion  and  exhilaration 
of  battle.” 

TLS  pll28  D  1  ’66  290w 
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DOUGLAS,  KEITH.  Collected  poems:  ed.  by 
John  Waller.  G.  S.  Fraser,  and  J.  C.  Hall; 
with  an  introd.  by  Edmund  Blunden  lG4p  i! 
$4.95  Chilmai'k  press 

S21  66-24374 

“In  preparing  this  new  edition  .  .  .  the 
editors  have  completely  revised  the  collected 
edition  of  1951.  The  poems  hg,ye  been  re¬ 
arranged  in  their  chronological  Prder,  the  text 
itself  has  been  corrected  and  the  notes  brought 
up  to  date.  A  new  poem,  ‘The  Trumpet,’  has 
been  added  to  the  Middle  East  section,  .and  a 
number  of  Douglas’  own  drawings  are  repro¬ 
duced.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:91  Ag  ’67  290w 
“Writing  in  conventional  forms,  the  poet 
sometimes  suggests  Wilfred  Owen  (as  in  ‘Land¬ 
scape  with  Fi.gures,’  both  in  the  form,  with  its 
slant  rime,  and  in  its  feeling  for  the  burning 
pity  of  war).  The  poetry  grows  more  flexible 
and  severe  through  the  sections  entitled  ‘Ox¬ 
ford.’  ‘Army:  England.’  and  ‘The  Middle  East’ 
(with  its  lovely  lyric  ‘I  Listen  to  the  De.sert 
Wind’).  Douglas’s  widely — and  deservedly — 
anthologized  ‘Simplify  Me  When  I’m  Dead’ 
stands  among  other  nearly  equal  achievements.” 
Ray  Smith 

Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
“[Douglas]  coveted  the  immunity  of  the  less 
sensitive,  and  formulated  a  sang-froid  of  his 
own.  .  .  .  But  in  his  war  poems  the  meticu¬ 
lously  stiffened  upper  lip  can  cramp  response. 
Douglas’s  resources  shrink  at  times  to  irony 
and  understatement,  though  acute  enough 
within  their  limits.  .  .  .  Even  so  good  a  poem 
as  ‘Vergissmeinicht’,  which  becomes  concerned 
about  observing  the  German’s  burst  stomach 
.  .  .  admits  satisfaction  at  his  abasement,  and 
switches  off  so  coolly  as  to  edge  on  disdain. 
The  strictly  rationed  compunction  makes  the 
poem  more  distinctive,  but  less  humane.  Doug¬ 
las’s  pre-war  poems,  for  all  their  decorative¬ 
ness,  expanded  into  their  emotional  situations 
with  far  less  inhibition.’’  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:745  N  18  66  470w 

Reviewed  by  Lev/ls  Turco 

Sat  R  50:33  O  14  ’67  650w 
“Douglas  was  killed  in  Normandy  when  he 
was  twenty-four,  and  a  third  of  his  poems 
are  marked  by  a  teenager’s  facile  cleverness. 
He  had  a  sharp  critical  intelligence,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  think  highly  of  these 
poems  If  he  were  alive  today.  .  .  .  He  is 
stylish,  intelligent,  adroit,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  this  intelligence  and  adroitness  express 
very  much  feeling.  ...  A  few  months  before 
he  died  he  observed  in  a  letter  that  ‘T.  S. 
Eliot  wrote  to  me  when  I  first  iomed  the 
Army,  that  I  appeared  to  have  finished  with 
one  form  of  writing  and  to  be  progressing  to¬ 
wards  another,  which  he  did  not  think  I  had 
mastered’.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Douglas  s 
talent  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  continuing  that  progress.” 

TLS  pll28  D  1  ’66  290w 

“Douglas  was  the  most  fully  gifted.  English 
poet  of  his  generation;  he  had  a  true  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  sharp  eye  and  a  technical  maturity 
that  belled  his  youth.  .  .  .  His  poems  are  the 
work  of  a  young  man  just  beginning  to  dis.co.ver 
his  own  voice  and  to  explore  his  own  vision. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  a  vigor  and  a. life  that 
set  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
This  may  not  be  a  major  collection  of  poems, 
full  and  finished,  but  it  is  a  collection  of  good 
poems  by  a  major  poet  who  died  young,  full  of 
promise  and  alive  with  belief.” 

'Va  Q  R  43:cxv  summer  67  120w 


DOUGLAS,  MARY.  Purity  and  danger:  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  concepts  of  pollution  and  taboo.  188p 
$5  Praeger 

572  Taboo.  Hygiene.  Rites  and  ceremonies 

66“453oo7 

“The  author  approaches  pollution  and  taboo 
.  .  .  through  the  common  notion  of  dirt.  .  .  . 
When  we  avoid  dirt,  or  eliminate  it,  we  are 
not  making  a  negative  movement  but  exerting 
a  positive  effort  to  organize  the  environment 
in  relation  to  some  ideal.  There  is  nothing 
fearful  or  unreasoning  in  our  dirt-avpidance; 
it  is  a  creative  movement,  an  attempt  to  make 
unity  of  experience.  In  the  sarne  way.  Dr. 
Douglas  contends,  ‘rituals  of  purity  and  im¬ 
purity  create  unity  in  experience’.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Douglas  presents  as  her  first  and  typical  ex¬ 
ample  .  .  .  the  abominations  of  Leviticus  ,  .  . 


[and]  devotes  the  remainder  of  her  •  •  •  work 
to  the  examination  of  the  social  conditions  In 
which  ideas  of  purity  and  pollution  are  ^ab- 
orated  and  expressed,  concentrating  throughout 
on  the  problems  connected  with  ideological  and 
symbolic  boundaries.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Douglas  takes  a  dim  view  of  sorne  stock 
concepts  related  to  supernatural  ism,  first  pro¬ 
posed  or  developed  by  such  scholars  as  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  James  Frazer,  Malinowski,  Radcliff- 
Brown,  etc.  She  discusses  the  role  of  pollution 
in  various  aspects  of  life,  the  magic  of  primi¬ 
tive  ritual,  dietary  rules,  sexes,  etc.  A  technical 
book  recommended  only  for  the  specialist,  but 
one  that  brings  new  insights  to  some  central 
concepts  of  supernaturalism.” 

Choice  4:482  Je  ’67  i40w 


“[The  author  who]  teaches  at  University 
College,  London  .  .  .  [has  produced]  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  erudite  and  sophisticated  monologue 
concerning  the  relationship  between  magic  and 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  structure  of 
societies  on  the  other.  She  is  a  modern  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Emile  Durkheim.  has  kind  words  for 
the  often  maligned  L.  Levy-Bruhl,  has  been 
Influenced  by  the  ideas  of  C.  Levi- Strauss  and 
is  at  home  among  the  best  that  contemporaiw 
anthropology  has  to  offer.  .  .  .  Her  book  is 
a  must  for  all  advanced  students  of  social 
anthropology  and  all  those  readers  who  are  ap¬ 
preciative  of  civilized  discourse.”  .Joseph 

Library  J  91:4967  O  15  ’66  160w 


“[This]  is  a  reflective  essay  which  constant¬ 
ly  stimulates  thought  and  redirects  it  to  topics 
of  fundamental  Importance.  [Dr.  Douglas] 
writes,  moreover,  in  a  direct  and  engaging 
stvle.  clear  and  unpretentious.  .  .  .  She  Is 

notably  effective  In  her  discussion  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  human  body,  decisively  re¬ 
futing  the  ideas  of  Bruno  Bettelheim  and  Nor¬ 
man  Brown,  and  other  psychoanalytical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  primitive  cultures.  .  .  .  [However] 
an  analysis  [of]  what  is  known  about  how 
Individuals  actually  regard  their  bodies  .  .  . 
[and]  a  more  schoarly  survey  of  past  work  on 
classification  and  ideas  of  the  llminal,  tracing 
an  intellectual  genealogy  and  thus  establishing 
a  base  for  further  speculation,  would  seem  to 
hav'e  been  called  for.  ...  A  little  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  useful  niceties  of  scholarly  con¬ 
vention  would  have  been  welcome,  .  .  .  [but 
some]  such  scholarly  lacunae  and  blemishes 
do  not  much  affect  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
a  remarkable  book  which  shows  .  .  .  how  social 
anthropology  has  become  ‘a  fundamental  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline.’  ’’  _ 

TLS  pl31  F  16  ’67  1500w 


DOUGLAS,  NORMAN,  comp.  Some  limericks: 
coll,  for  the  use  of  students,  &  ensplendour’d 
with  introd,  geographical  index,  and  with 
notes  explanatory  and  critical.  94p  $4  Grove 
821.08  Limericks  67-23965 

A  reprint  of  a  collection  first  published  in 
1928 


“Our  present  judicial  .serenity  about  openly 
published  obscenity  has  raised  an  effect  one 
would  hardly  expect  from  a  trivial  outburst  of 
lenity:  the  appearance,  to  wit,  of  collected 
limericks  .  .  .  selected  by  N.  Douglas  [whose 
midget  anthology]  .  .  .  provides  comic  footnotes, 
besides  exudations  of  witless  scatology.”  Phoebe 

Adams  220:144  O  ’67  60w 


“[In  this]  privately  circulated  shocker  of  the 
twenties.  .  .  .  Douglas’s  cozy  glosses  on  each 
of  his  50  main  entries  blow  on  longer  than  the 
South  Wind.”  Sherwin  Smith 

W  V  Timt»=  R1  ~ 


■^Q  Ac*  O'?  OQOw 


DOUGLAS,  PAUL  H.  America  in  the  market 
place:  trade,  tariffs  and  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  381p  $7.95  Holt 

382  Free  trade  and  protection.  U.S. — Com¬ 
merce  66-13093 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Bela  Balassa 

Am  Econ  R  57:1387  D  ’67  800w 
Library  J  92:1758  Ap  15  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  James  Tobin 

Yale  R  57:271  D  ’67  900w 
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DOUGLAS,  WILLIAM  O.  FareweU  to  Texaa;  a 
vanishing  wiiderness.  242p  U  maps  $6.96  Mc- 
Graw 

917.64  Texas — Description  and  travel.  Na¬ 
tural  resources — Texas.  Wilderness  areas 

67-13199 

The  author  describes  many  remote  and  little- 
known  stretches  of  Texas,  such  places  as  the 
Big  Thicket,  Davis  Mountains,  the  canyons  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  Capote  Falls,  and  the  Hill 
Couiitry  and  makes  a  plea  for  their  conserva¬ 
tion.  Appendixes  include  a  catalogue  of  ferns 
and  orchids  of  the  Big  Thicket  area.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ronnie  Dugger 

Book  Week  p3  J1  16  '67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Donovan  Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  '67 

280w 

“Douglas  writes  with  a  fresh  and  personal 
feeling  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  rapidly 
disappearing  wilderness  areas  of  Texas.  The 
book  should  please  nature  lovers  but  will  give 
little  comfort  to  ‘the  modern  Ahabs,’  in  the 
author’s  phrase,  who  look  on  the  wilderness 
only  as  a  source  of  resources  to.  exploit  for 
private  gain.  The  book  ends  with  an  eloquent 
plea  for  a  concerted  effort  by  conservationists 
in  Texas  and  the  nation  to  act  now  to  save 
the  remaining  wilderness  areas  in  the  interests 
of  future  generations.  Highly  recommended  for 
conservation  and  natural  history  collections.” 
T.  M.  Bogie 

Library  J  92:1841  My  1  '67  130w 
“Folksy  Texas  tales  are  a  delightful  leaven¬ 
ing  in  this  book,  squeezed  in  between  recipes 
for  red  corncob  jelly  and  descriptions  of  what 
it  is  like  to  shoot  the  narrow,  roaring  rapids  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  After  20  books  (Beyond  the 
High  Himalayas  [BRD  1952],  A  Wilderness  Bill 
of  Rights  [BRD  1965]  ),  Author  Douglas  has 
proved  that  he  is  a  more  beguiling  travel  writer 
and  a  far  more  gifted  naturalist  than  one  ex¬ 
pects  from  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  account  of  his  meander- 
ings  through  the  wilderness  areas  of  Texas  has 
one  major  flaw:  the  Justice  gives  such  a 
fascinating  picture  of  the  glories  of  the  bayous 
and  the  wonders  of  the  baygalls  that  one  al¬ 
most  ignores  [his]  plea  for  a  sound  conserva¬ 
tionist  program.” 

Time  89:122  Je  9  '67  230w 


DOWD,  DOUGLAS  F.  Thorstein  Veblen.  206p 
$3.95  Washington  sq.  press 
301.2  Veblen,  Thorstein  Bunde  64-66158 


The  professor  of  economics  at  Cornell  here 
attempts  to  distill  from  the  American 
economist's  writings  “the  most  Important  ideas 
.  .  .  and  to  present  them  in  a  fashion  that 
preserves  and  Illuminates  his  meaning  while 
compressing  and  organizing  his  presentation. 
[He  has]  attempted  also  to  assess  the  validity 
and  the  limitations  of  Veblen’s  ideas  by  re¬ 
lating  them  to  conventional  economics  and  to 
contemporary  economic  problems.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“In  several  respects,  this  little  work  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  of  the  many  analyses  of 
Veblen  s  influence  on  modern  economic  theory. 
•  .  .  [However,  the  author]  makes  hardly  any 
attempt  to  build  his  treatment  on  the  numerous 
other  critical  evaluations  of  this  great  thinker 
.  .  .  [and  he]  limits  himself  almost  entirely  to 
the  economic  aspects  of  Veblen’s  theories  .  .  . 
although  Veblen’s  conspicuous  influence  has 
persisted  and  continues  today  not  only  in  eco¬ 
nomics  but  also  in  sociology  and  history.”  J.  S. 
Roucek 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:503  Je  ’67  400w 
“The  approach  is  an  extremely  broad  one, 
emphasizing  Veblen’s  views  on  American 
society  in  the  early  20th  century.  The  book 
often  appears  to  be  more  a  presentation  of  the 
socio-economic  coiitext  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
^2  early  20th  century  than  an  analysis 

of  Veblen  s  views.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
discussion  of  Veblen’s  specific  economic  con- 
theme  is  broader.  Thus  students 
wishing  an  analytical  discussion  of  Veblen’s 
economics  must  look  elsewhere.  .  .  .  [The] 
book,  however,  is  well  written  and  presents 
a  fine,  though  often  repetitious,  picture  of  the 
society  which  Veblen  used  as  raw  material. 
Certainly  useful  for  students  Interested  In 
American  economic  thought,  particularly  as  a 
guide  to  the  writings  of  Veblen  and  as  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  his  broader  social  critique.” 

Choice  3:1052  Ja  ’67  170w 


This  is  a  readable  text  by  a  leading  Vebler 
specialist  that  may  inspire  ‘digging’  intc 
Veblen  s  originals;  If  It  does  no  more  tlmn  thal 


It  has  done  a  greal  deal.  The  selected  Veblen- 
isms  should  whet  the  appetite  for  more  and 
the  bibliography  tells  where  to  find  IL”  H.  fa. 

Camenson  _ _ 

Library  J  91:3706  Ag  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  P.  B.  Sparks 

Social  Studies  58:272  N 


'67  30w 


DOWDELL,  DOROTHY.  Your  career  in  teach¬ 
ing,  by  Dorothy  and  Joseph  Dowdell.  191p 
il  $3  95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
371.1  Teaching  as  a  profession.  Vocational 
guidance,  67-2795 

Presents  “information  on  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  formal  training.  .  .  .  Kindergarten 
through  college  assigmnents  are  considered, 
with  areas  of  specialization,  support  services 
(including  the  library),  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities;  jobs  abroad  are  [also  included].” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Novices  in  the  field  wiU  glean  much  valu¬ 
able  information  on  which  areas  are  most 
promising  in  the  present,  while  the  experienced 
wUl  benefit  from  explanations  of  new  trends. 
In  a  detailed  but  interesting  fashion,  the  au¬ 
thors  discuss  closely  related  occupations,  such 
as  counseling,  librarianship,  social  service  work. 
.  .  .  Recormnended  to  all  youth  and  all  those 
concerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth  and  their 
further  progress.” 

Best  Sell  27:64  My  1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
“A  generous  number  of  individual  case  his¬ 
tories  enliven  this-  assessment  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  adventures,  and  hazards  in  teaching. 
.  .  .  Recognition  of  the  problems  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  and  direct  appeals  to  members  of  minority 
groups  to  become  teachers  are  bonus  extras. 
More  statistics  and  tighter  organization  might 
be  preferred  by  many  potential  users  for  writ¬ 
ing  reports.  Good  bibliography.”  J.  K.  Meyers 
Library  J  92:2027  My  15  ’67  140w 


DOWDELL,  JOSEPH,  jt.  auth.  Your  career  In 

teaching  See  Dowdell.  D. 


DOWNER,  ALAN  S.,  ed.  The  American  theater 
today.  212p  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

792.0973  Theater — U.S.  American  drama — 
History  and  criticism  67-17389 

This  is  a  collection  of  “monographs,  essays, 
and  interviews  concerning  the  history,  art, 
and  hopes  of  the  American  theater.  The  16 
contributors  include  such  diverse  names  as 
Albee,  Bentley,  Bock,  Llthgow,  and  the  late 
John  Gassner.”  (Library  J)  The  chapters  in 
this  book  were  originally  broadcast  over  the 
Voice  of  America  in  its  Forum  series.  Index. 


“An  informative  and  sometimes  stimulating 
group  of  essays.  ...  It  might  have  been  usefifl 
if  repetitious  statements  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  essays  had  been  eliminated.  However,  in 
their  present  form,  each  essay  can  stand  as  an 
organic  unit  for  independent  study.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  volumes  have  appeared 
on  contemporary  American  theater;  this  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfying.  It  should  certainly  take 
its  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  undergraduate 
library  and  be  referred  to  often.  One  of  its  most 
pleasant  assets,  often  not  found  in  such  vol¬ 
umes,  is  a  rather  complete  index.” 

Choice  4:1008  N  ’67  150w 


“The  idea  behind  this  book  Is  a  good  one. 
.  ,  .  Those  tmfamlliar  with  our  theater  can  gain 
some  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  by  reading  this 
volume.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  no  pervasive 
point  of  view  to  bind  the  book  together.  The 
various  authors  present  but  surface  views  on 
their  topics.  More  crucial,  the  opinions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  expressed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
essay  by.  Eric  Bentley,  are  rather  placid  and 
iiot  particularly  interesting  in  themselves.  A 
lack  of  photographs  hurts  the  book,  which  is 
well  conceived  but  of  modest  achievemenL” 
Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  92:1849  My  1  '67  140w 


borne  ot  the  contributors  are  not  so  much 
authoritative  as  a.cademlc,  and  other  pieces 
are  sometimes  plot-summaries  rather  than 
analyses.  Isevertheless  [the  editor]  has  brought 
together  at  least  several  items  worth  atten¬ 
tion;  Malcolm  Goldstein  on  Thornton  Wilder. 
Gerald  Weales  on  Arthur  Miller,  Bernard  F. 
Dukore  on  New  York’s  noncommercial  theater, 
and  the  in^terviews  with  Murray  Schlsgal  and 
the  Bock-Harnick  musical  writing  team.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  S  3  '67  90w 
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DOV/NER,  ALAN  S.  The  eminent  tragedian, 
William  Charles  Macready.  392p  pi  $7.96  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Macready,  William  Charles.  Thea¬ 
ter — Great  Britain  66-14441 

A  biography  of  the  English  actor-manager. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  more  readable  and  handsome  volume 
than  Trewin’s  1955  biography,  especially  as 
a  study  of  Macready’s  theories  of  acting  and 
staging;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  actor 
biographies  in  recent  years  and  the  preeminent 
study  of  Macready’s  life  and  art.  Downer 
especially  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of 
Macready  as  a  reglsseur  and  stage  innovator. 
He  also  shows  how  valuable  the  use  of  prompt¬ 
books  can  be  in  the  study  of  an  actor’s  arL 
The  book  is  thoroughly  documented.  .  .  . 

Recommended  for  any  library’s  collection  of 
actor  biographies  and  studies  of  the  19th- 
century  theater  in  England  and  America.” 
Choice  3:1140  P  ’67  150w 
Economist  224:331  J1  22  ’67  400w 


‘‘The  book  contains  admirable  material 
demonstrating  how  Macready  served  in  the 
transitional  period  between  the  stagecraft  of 
the  late  18th  century  and  the  later  reforms 
of  Craig,  Appia  et  al.  The  volume  contains 
insights  into  Macready’s  contemporaries — Edwin 
Forrest,  Helena  Faucit  and  others.  There  is 
an  excellent  section  on  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  Astor  Place  riots  of  1849  and  of  Mac¬ 
ready’s  other  experiences  in  the  American  thea¬ 
ter.  Professor  Downer  has  gone  to  the  diaries 
and  reminiscences  of  Macready  but  has  brought 
considerable  other  study  and  research  to  bear 
upon  this  excellent  biography.”  Paul  Myers 
Library  J  91:3234  Je  15  ’66  150w 
"Mr  Downer  is  able  to  present  a  largely  con¬ 
vincing  case  for  [Macready’s]  position  as  a 
kind  of  great  romantic  naturalist  of  English 
theatrical  history.  .  .  .  Macready  had  to  become 
a  producer  to  accommodate  his  own  style:  and 
in  becoming  a  producer  and  manager  he  changed 
the  theatre  as  a  whole.  Downer’s  argument  is 
that  this  inaugurated  the  whole  tradition  of 
naturalism  in  the  theatre,  and  led  to  Stanislav¬ 
ski  and  his  heirs.  He  even  points  to  an  exact 
time  when  it  happened:  Macready’s  production 
of  the  appalling  Virginius,  by  the  Irish  hack 
John  Sheridan  Knowles.  ...  It  seems  a  bit  odd, 
and  it’s  a  pity  that  Downer  isn’t  better  at  that 
most  difficult  and  most  important  part  of 
writing  stage  history,  giving  an  idea  of  what 
an  actor  was  really  like.”  Timothy  Hilton 

New  Statesman  73:878  Je  23  67  700w 
TLS  p682  J1  27  ’67  1050w 


DOWNER,  MARION.  Roofs  over  America.  72p 
il  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.70  Lothrop 
721  Roofs — Juvenile  literature.  Architecture, 
American — Juvenile  literature  67-15711 

The  author  introduces  architecture  by  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  roof  from  Colonial  days  to  the 
present.  Bibliography.  “Age  nine  and  up.” 
(Commonweal) 


Short,  and  Cloward  and  Ohlin.  The  study  at¬ 
tempts  to  investigate  the  validity  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  by  comparing  the  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  delinquent  subcultures.  A  statistical  sur¬ 
vey  and  informal  observation  of  delinquent  sub¬ 
cultures  In  two  boroughs  of  London  are  offered 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  comparison.  .  .  ,  [The 
author  seeks]  to  provide  an  explanation  of  de¬ 
linquency  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  survey 
and  observation  within  the  theoretical  frame  of 
the  ‘subcultural’  approach.”  (Choice) 


“In  general,  the  conclusions  seem  to  be  that 
subculture  is  more  a  conception  than  a  con¬ 
cept.  .  .  .  Alienation  of  working-class  adolescent 
males  from  middle-class  and  skilled  worker 
values  is  found  less  applicable  than  their  dis¬ 
sociation.  Building  on  this  basic  observation, 
the  author  develops  a  plausible  theory  of  situa¬ 
tional  delinquency.  ...  In  some  ways  the 
American  reader  may  find  this  study  a  more 
intriguing  contribution  to  the  social  psychol- 
ogry  of  the  English  working  class  than  to  the 
sociology  of  deviancy.”  E.  M.  Lemert 
Am  J  Soc  73:128  J1  ’67  440w 
“Several  shortcomings  .  .  .  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  study.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  limited, 
informal  obsei-vation  makes  his  conclusions  ten¬ 
tative,  ...  he  deals  almost  solely  with  the  sta¬ 
ble,  white,  lower-class  population  and  not  with 
ethnic  sub-groups,  and  ...  he  offers  no  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  continuation  of  some  individuals 
but  not  others  in  criminality.  .  .  .  Downes’  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  concentration  of  delinquency  in 
the  lower  class  keeps  him  from  making  a  gen¬ 
eral  application  of  his  theory  to  all  delinquency. 

.  .  .  The  most  annoying  difficulty  of  the  book, 
however,  is  a  lack  of  tight  organization.”  W.  R. 
Arnold 

Am  Soc  R  32:488  Je  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Savltz 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:197  J1  ’67  430w 
“A  reference  book  which  provides  insight  into 
the  problem  of  delinquency  as  it  applies  to  an¬ 
other  culture.  Could  be  used  as  outside  reading 
for  courses  or  seminars  dealing  with  delinquen¬ 
cy.  A  must  for  libraries.” 

Choice  4:482  Je  ’67  130w 
“The  theory  of  so-called  ‘delinquent  sub-cul¬ 
tures’  has  been  developed  by  a  number  of  An^r- 
Ican  social  scientists  since  Professor  Albert  Co¬ 
hen’s  Delinquent  Boys  was  published  [BRD 
1955.]  The  task  was — and  Is — to  explain  the  dis¬ 
turbingly  high  delinquency  rates  among  under¬ 
privileged  adolescent  boys  in  American  cities. 
...  It  is  doubtful  whether  either  Dr.  Downes 
generalizations  about  ‘the  English  experience’ 
or  his  own  researches  were  rigorous  enou^  to 
serve  as  satisfactory  tests  of  the  history.  So  in 
one  sense  this  book  is  a  failure — it  has  not  done 
what  it  set  out  to  do.  It  is  also  written  In  tech¬ 
nical  sociological  terminology  and  sometimes  in 
confused  syntax.  In  spite  of  these  failings,  there 
is  much  of  value  In  this  study.  It  tries  bravely 
to  tackle  an  important  set  of  issues,  and  It  has 
some  useful  and  sensible  things  to  say  about 

I’ll  Gin  ** 

■  TLS  p735  Ag  18  ’66  950w 


DOWNES,  MOLLIE  RANTER-.  See  Panter- 

Downes,  M. 


“Miss  Downer  manages  to  compress  a  wealth 
of  material  into  a  brief,  clear  and  elegant 
book.”  E.  M.  (Jraves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  '67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:488  Ag  ’67  20w 

“Two  or  three  paragraphs  of  text  appear  op¬ 
posite  or  underneath  each  large,  sharp  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  typical  home  or  public  building.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  stimulating  approach  to  seeing  and 
understanding  this  subject  as  it  relates  to  our 
present  environment.”  Verle  Mickish 
Library  J  92:2658  J1 ’67  lOOw 

“That  the  text  is  pretty  uninspired  .  .  is 
a  criticism  that  could  .  .  be  made  of  [this 
work]  .  .  .  The  author  descends  to  the 

curious  observation  that  ‘the  people  in  the 
colonies  .  .  .  did  not  care  to  have  new  ideas 
in  any  of  their  possessions.’  ”  Wayne  Andrews 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  7  ’67 
130w 


press 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency  66-13309 

A  study  of  “American  theories  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  ‘subcultural’  approaches  of  Cohen  and 


DOWNEY,  FAIRFAX.  Cannonade;  great  artil¬ 
lery  actions  of  history;  the  famous  cannons 
and  the  master  gunners.  381p  pi  maps  $6.50 
Doubleday 

623.4  Artillery.  Battles  66-12193 

“The  story  of  artillery  in  the  West  is  here 
told  in  terras  of  the  battles  In  which  it  proved 
decisive,  with  Interpolated  chapters  on  the 
background,  the  traditions  and  lore  of  the  arm, 
and  on  founders,  commanders,  and  servitors 
of  the  guns.”  (Foreword)  ‘Appendixes  include 
historical  material  on  the  use  and  value  of  ar¬ 
tillery  In  battle.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Because  [this]  book  covers  a  600-year  pe¬ 
riod  and  every  possible  facet  of  artillery,  the 
reader  is  at  times  at  a  ioss  to  keep  up  with  the 
fast-moving  narrative.  The  extreme  emphasis 
on  artillery’s  contribution  to  civilization  Is 
questionable,  but  the  discussion  of  early  ca¬ 
nons  and  the  numerous  anecdotes  make  this 
work  interesting  reading  for  the  history  buff. 
K.  G.  Madison  _ 

Library  J  91:5957  D  1  ’66  90w 
Library  J  92:902  F  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 


“The  amazing  Fairfax  Downey,  long  the 
chronicler  of  fighting  men,  has  compiled  in 
this,  his  42d  book,  some  of  the  recondite  lore 
of  the  artillery:  the  great  gunners,  the  great  ar¬ 
tillery  battles  and  the  great  guns  of  history.  It 
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DOWNEY,  FAIRFAX — Continued 
is  a  rambling  book  that  defies  pattern,  but  it 
is  a  labor  of  love,  and  Mr.  Downey  has  dredged 
up  so  much  memorabilia  and  so  many  facts 
new  and  old  that  this  bocfit.  too,  will 
serve  as  a  Dible  for  the  Red  Legs  — the  artil¬ 
leryman."  Hanson  Baldwin  ion™ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  66  130w 


DOWNING,  CENTURY.  The  conspirators’  cook¬ 
book;  chapter  headpiece  il.  by  Fritz  Kredel. 
rev  ed  260p  $5.95  Knopf 
641.6  Cookery  67-11124 

“Although  a  native  born  AmCTican,  this  au¬ 
thor  has  a  strong  preference  for  European  cook¬ 
ing  and  proposes  a  ‘culinary  conspiracy  to 
change  American  eating  habits.  He  describes 
his  book  as  a  ‘personal  memorandum  on  the 
fundamentals  of  fine  cooking  and  good  eating 
.  .  .  with  recipes  for  extraordinary  dishes  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  served  this  side  of  the  ocean.’  ’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  An  appendix  lists  selected  merchants 
who  handle  particular  foods  or  equipment  for 
cooking.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Since  Mr.  Downing  feels  that  American 
menus  tend  to  be  ‘bottom  heavy’  no  recipes  for 
desserts  are  included.  He  disapproves  strongly 
of  electric  stoves  and  most  frozen  foods.  .  .  . 
In  keeping  with  the  philosophy,  these  recl^pes 
take  time  and  effort.  This  Interesting  collection 
of  recipes  by  an  outspoken  author  is  recom¬ 
mended  if  your  patrons  enjoy  the  unusual. 
R.  G.  Dorman 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“[The  author]  does  come  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  much-needed  slaying 
of  sacred  cows  (all  amusingly  put)  and  some 
very  nice  recipes.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Je  4  ’67  320w 


DOWNING,  F.  GERALD.  Has  Christianity  a 
revelation?  315p  $6  Westminster  press 

231.74  Revelation  67-12282 

This  book  “develops  the  thesis  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘revelation’  is  not  primary  in  Scripture 
and  the  Christian  faith,  but  that  the  theme  of 
‘salvation’  or  ‘redemption’  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  key  to  its  interpretation.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Tables  to  illuMrate 
New  Testament  priorities.  Bibliography.  Select 
index  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  index  of 
references,  indexes  of  authors  and  of  subjects. 

“[This  book  and  Theology  of  Revelation,  by 
Gabriel  Moran.  BRD  1966]  offer  what  amounts 
to  an  intelligent  conversation  (or  debate)  on 
the  important  category  of  Christian  revelation. 

.  .  .  F.  Gerald  Downing,  lecturer  in  religion  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  approaches  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  view  of  a  language  analyst  and 
empiricist,  beginning  with  a  detailed  study  of 
relevant  biblical  material.  Gabriel  Moran,  on 
the  other  hand,  reappraises  the  idea  of  reve¬ 
lation  from  a  ‘progressive’  Roman  Catholic 
position.  .  .  .  The  discussion  finally  hinges  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  knowledge  of  persons.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Moran  is  able  to  turn  back  Downing’s 
criticisms  and  supply  much  of  what  Downing 
finds  deficient  in  the  idea  of  revelation.  Thus 
Theology  of  Revelation — despite  the  value  of 
Downing’s  work — is  the  profounder,  more  en¬ 
during  study.”  R.  E.  Koenig 

Christian  Century  83:808  Je  22  ’66  300w 
“The  question  of  revelation  inevitably  raises 
another  question  concerning  the  limits  of  God’s 
Interest  in  mankind  and  His  activities  toward 
it.  Mr.  Downing  .  .  .  concludes  that  only  a 
qualified  answer  to  the  title  question  is  justi¬ 
fied.  since  the  word  ‘reveal’  is  ambiguous  and 
unclear.  ‘Jesus  on  the  Cross,’  he  asserts, 
'in  fact  reveals  nothing:  He  .just  demands  our 
.still  confused  and  inarticulate  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience.’  Mr.  Downing  is  pastor  of  an  Anglican 
Church  in  Lancashire.  England.  Recommended 
only  for  libraries  with  strong  theological  col¬ 
lections.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:1627  Ap  16  ’67  l,30w 


DOWNS,  BRIAN  W.  Modern  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture,  1860-1918.  276p  $8  Cambridge 

839.8  Norwegian  literature — History  and 
criticism  66-18662 

The  author  “begins  with  a  historical  survey 
which  explains  the  political  background  to  this 
period  of  .  .  .  cultural  flowering.  He  then 

turns  to  individual  authors,  treating  the  great¬ 
est  Individually,  and  grouping  minor  figures  to¬ 
gether.  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  .  .  .  dominate  the 


account,  but  they  are  seen  as  members  of  a 
national  movement,  and  the  fjeneral  cultural 
and  social  background  (especially  relations 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden)  are  kept  in  view. 
Final  chapters  look  foward  to  ;the  new  cen¬ 
tury’  and  summarize  the  entire  account. 
cPiihltshpr’s  note.)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  book  is  only  a  fragment  in  plan  and 
execution.  ...  It  has  no  adequate  introduction 
to  the  era  of  Ibsen  and  Bjdrnson.  It  lea.ves  out 
the  whole  of  Undset  and  Duun,  a  good  one 
half  of  Hamsun,  and  nearly  the  entire  body  of 
splendid  poetry  between  the  two  world  wars. 
It  is  also  marred  by  incredible  errors.  .  .  . 
Downs’  volume  may,  however,  be  recommended 
to  individuals  and  to  libraries  desiring  a  com¬ 
plete  shelf  of  what  comes  in  the  field.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  interesting  references  to  writers  on 
the  European  continent,  and  at  times  it  makes 
stimulating  reading.” 


J  .  o  inn  ocn-rw 


“This  short  work,  with  Its  copious  notes  and 
excellent  bibliography,  is  a  most  worthy  study 
for  it  is  the  first  special  version  of  these  two 
generations  of  Norwegian  writers  who  made 
their  country’s  fame.  Recommended  for  large 
libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren  _ 

Library  J  91:5619  N  15  ’66  210w 


“The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  Intended 
for  readers  of  English,  and  it  is  aimed  at  the 
non-specialist,  the  reader  familiar  with  Ibsen, 
less  so  perhaps  with  Bjornson,  Lie,  Kielland 
and  Hamsun,  the  reader  to  whom  not  only  the 
minor  names  but  also  some  of  the  major 
names  of  the  period,  such  as  Elster,  Amalie 
Skram,  Garborg,  Gunnar  Heiberg,  and  Kinck, 
may  mean  little  or  nothing.  .  .  .  Amalie  Skram 
and  Arne  Garborg  are  both  dealt  with  fairly 
and  adequately,  but  Professor  Downs  clearly 
cannot  stand  Gunnar  Heiberg,  the  playwright, 
whose  symboll.sm  and  psychology  he  finds 
‘equally  ham-fisted'.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
book,  so  excellent  in  many  ways,  should  be 
marred  by  an  unreasonably  large  number  of 
misspellings  and  misprints.’ 

TLS  p65  Ja  26  ’67  1200w 


DOWNS,  ELDON  W.,  ed.  The  U.S.  air  force  in 
space.  148p  il  $5.95  Praeger 
629.4  Astronautics.  U.S.  Air  Force  66-17549 
This  is  “a  reprint,  in  hard-cover  form,  of  a 
special  issue  of  the  Air  University  Review,  de¬ 
voted  to  space  operations.  The  14  articles  are 
by  Air  Force  offlcer-scientist.s.  detailing  the 
Air  Force’s  interest  and  capabilities  in  space. 
Topics  include  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  pro¬ 
grams.  space  pilot  training  and  life  support, 
space  exploration,  orientation  and  launching, 
engines  and  means  of  maneuverability,  and 
communications  satellites.”  (Library  J) 


“A  few  of  the  articles  can  be  understood  by 
a  well-read  layman,  but  the  book  as  a  whole 
would  best  be  used  bv  those  actually  In  the 
field.”  R.  R.  Potts 

Library  J  91:5985  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
“A  technical  handbook,  useful  primarily  to 
the  military  professional  but  providing  illumi¬ 
nating  background  for  all  readers,  of  the  Air 
Force  space  program  and  its  problems.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o73  D  11  ’66  30w 


DOWNS,  ELIZABETH  C.,  jt.  auth.  How  to  do 
library  research.  See  Downs,  R.  B. 


DOWNS,  ROBERT  B.  How  to  do  library  re¬ 
search.  by  Robert  B.  Downs,  assisted  by 
Elizabeth  C.  Downs.  179p  $5:  pa  $1.45  Unlv.  of 
III.  press 

028.7  Reference  books.  Libraries.  66-13377 
This  “guide  to  research  in  school,  public,  and 
special  libraries  .  .  .  describes  the  research 
facilities  and  services  of  libraries  and  explains 

how  to  exploit  them .  [It  discusses]  the 

library  card  catalog,  classification  systems,  and 
suggestions  on  the  practical  use  of  reference 
books.  .  .  .  [with]  annotated  lists  of  reference 
books  relating  to  special  fields.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


.  “The  information  [in  this  book]  is  sometimes 
inaccurate,  there  are  unexplainable  gaps  in 
areas  covered  and  works  cited,  severe  im¬ 
balances  in  categories,  and  too  much  unim¬ 
portant  Information  included.  The  role  of  the 
reference  librarian  is  ridiculously  minimized; 
the  section  on  the  card  catalog  is  at  a  high 
school  level:  the  examples  of  use  of  reference 
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sources  are  too  few  and  uninstructlve:  the  lists 
of  reference  works  are  almost  useless.  .  .  . 
Wher  library  guides— [J.K.]  Gates  [Guide  to 
the  use  of  Books  and  libraries,  BRD  1962] 
Marie  A.]  Toser  [Library  Manual, 
^  much  better  job  at  much  lower 

cost.” 


Choice  3:1119  P  '67  170w- 
“[The  book]  begins  with  a  flue  essay  on 
American  libraries.  ...  If  the  [authors’]  ap¬ 
proach  IS  _a  bit  tired  and  worn,  it  is  still  use¬ 
ful  and  _  m  some  ways  understandable.  The 
layman  is  seeking  clarity,  not  a  whizz-bang 
preserimtion.  He  also  may  be  seeking  something 
more  than  an  expanded  version  of  a  good  refer- 
ence  library  catalog.  This  is  where  Downs  lets 
him  down.  .  .  .  Some  works  are  not  annotated, 
and  others  are  dismissed  with  a  phrase  or  a 
sentence.  ...  As  a  current  guide  to  books 
Downs’  work  has  some  merit,  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  mark  the  title  implies.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  91:2310  My  1  ’66  650w 


DOWSE,  ROBERT  E.  Left  in  the  centre; 
the  Independent  labour  party,  1893-1940.  231p 
$6.96  Northwestern  univ.  press 
329.942  Independent  Labour  Party  (Great 
Britain)  66-19981 

The  author  recounts  “the  ILP’s  socialist 
pioneering  and  its  role  in  the  founding  of  the 
Labour  party.  So  long  as  the  latter  remained 
a  federal  organization  based  mainly  on  trade - 
unions  and  socialist  societies,  the  ILP,  with 
its  branches  in  parliamentary  constituencies, 
provided  the  main  avenue  of  entry  for  non¬ 
trade -unionists  who  desired  membership.  .  .  . 
But  the  unique  position  of  the  ILP  had  al¬ 
ready  ended  when  in  1918  the  Labour  party’s 
new  constitution  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  local  Labour  party  in  each  con¬ 
stituency.  The  author’s  thesis  ...  is  that  this 
structural  change  in  the  Labour  party  left  the 
ILP  with  little  room  for  maneuver  and  led 
to  its  decline  [and  eventual  dlsaiSliation  in 
1932].”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“As  the  nine-page  select  bibliography  indi¬ 
cates,  this  history  of  the  Independent  Labour 
party  is  well  researched.  The  author  has  used 
the  several  weekly  papers  and  the  quarterly 
that,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  small  member¬ 
ship,  the  party  was  able  to  support,  and  the 
voluminous  writings  of  its  leaders.  For  the 
years  1921-1937  the  minutes  of  the  National 
Administrative  Council  were  available,  so  that 
for  this  period  the  contribution  is  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  Important.  The  point  of  view 
throughout  is  that  of  an  avowed  sympathizer.” 
C.  F.  Brand 

Am  Hist  R  72:981  Ap  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  S.  H.  Beer 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:530  Je  ’67  800w 


Choice  4:334  My  ’67  200w 
“Eccentrically  titled  and  rather  badly  writ¬ 
ten,  Dr.  Dowse’ s  history  ...  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  best-seller.  It  will  nevertheless  become  es¬ 
sential  reading  for  the  serious  students  of 
twentieth-century  Britain;  because.  oddly 
enough,  it  is  the  first  scholarly  study  of  its 
subject.  .  .  .  One  must  emphasize  that  his 
book  will  not  be  Intelligible  to  anyone  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Labour  Move¬ 
ment  from  the  1880s  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War — for  Dr.  Dowse  makes 
little  attempt  to  ‘sketch  in  the  background’. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  so  important  a  book 
should,  as  a  result  of  stylistic  infelicities  and 
easily  correctable  slips,  leave  an  impression  of 
sloppiness;  for  fundamentally  it  is  anything 
but  sloppy.  To  the  making  of  it  both  hard 
work  and  hard  thought  have  significantly  con¬ 
tributed.” 

TLS  p704  Ag  4  ’66  llOOw 


DOZIER,  EDWARD  P.  Mountain  arbiters;  the 
changing  life  of  a  Philippine  hill  people.  299p 
il  maps  $10  Univ.  of  Ariz.  press 
919.14  Kalingas  (Tamil  tribe)  66-18530 

“This  book  is  a  result  of  a  [National  Science 
Foundation]  grant  for  a  study  of  the  Kalinga, 
one  of  the  mountain  groups  of  northern  Luzon. 
.  .  .  It  records  the  nature  of  social  and  cultural 
differences  between  the  wet-rice  Kalinga  and 
those  who  are  dry-rice  farmers.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Well  written  and  carefully  edited.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  a  short  introductory  chapter  on  the  phys¬ 
ical  setting  or  physical  environment  of  the  Ka¬ 
linga  region  would  have  helped  the  reader  ma¬ 
terially.  The  four  sketch  maps  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  Some  40  unnumbered  photographs  are 


generally  well  chosen  and  clearly  reproduced.  .  .  . 
A  valuable  four-page  bibliography  is  included, 
but  is  totally  anthropological  in  character.  .  .  . 
Dozier’s  descriptive  passages  are  accurate  and 
well  written,  and  his  comparisons  with  other 
cultures  appear  accurate.  However,  some  of 
his  deductions  are  assumptions  that  may  be 
subject  to  question.” 

Choice  4:352  My  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Jacobson 

Pacific  Affairs  40:167  spring-summer 
'Gi  350w 

“[This]  is  a  significant  and  timely  state¬ 
ment  concerning  an  ethnographic  area  and  a 
set  of  theoretical  problems  that  have  become 
important  in  anthropology  since  the  early  1950’3. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  be  difficult  for  the  non¬ 
specialist,  but  reading  it  will  be  extremely 
worthwhile  nevertheless.  If  possible,  it  should 
be  read  along  with  [R.  F.l  Barton’s  mono¬ 
graph,  [The  Kalingas:  their  institutions  and 
custom  law,  BRD  1950]  which  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach,  detailing  many  aspects  of  Ka¬ 
linga  social  organization  which  Dozier  refers 
to  superficially  or  treats  as  background  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  reader  is  assumed  to  know. 
.  .  .  The  description  and  analysis  Dozier  pre¬ 
sents  of  the  functional  differences  between  the 
two  groups  are  worth  serious  consideration 
both  py  theorists  in  the  various  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  by  those  actively  committed  to 
working  with  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.” 
Charles  Kaut 

Science  166:1722  Je  30  ’67  750w 


DRABBLE,  MARGARET.  Jerusalem  the  gold¬ 
en.  240p  $3.95  Morrow 

67-20186 

The  heroine  “is  Clara,  the  daughter  of  a 
Town  Hall  clerk  in  the  North  of  England.  Her 
background  is  not  only  grim,  but  petty;  an  un¬ 
loving  mother,  an  uncomfortable  house.  .  .  . 
She  escapes  to  London  [her  “Jerusalem  the 
Golden”],  to  go  to  college,  and  finds  herself  in 
a  sort  of  limbo,  having  lost  one  home  without 
finding  another,  until  she  makes  friends  with  a 
rich,  literary,  liberal-minded  family.  She  .  .  . 
embarks  on  an  aff^r  with  one  of  them,  the 
dazzlingly  handsome  Gabriel,  who  is  trapped  in 
a  wretched  marriage.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Judson  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  27:151  J1  15  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  6  ’67 
460w 

Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  92:1950  My  16  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  73:724  My  26  ’67  660w 
“The  flashback  is  perhaps  the  best  section 
of  the  story.  .  .  .  But  in  Clara’s  subsequent 
I,ondonization  she  becomes,  to  my  mind,  less 
interesting,  and  her  eventual  liaison  with 
Gabriel  .  .  .  might  have  happened  to — well,  if 
not  to  anybody,  certainly  to  a  more  cardboard 
character  than  she  promised  to  be.  Gabriel  is 
not  well  drawn,  and  his  wife  ...  is  simply 
inexplicable.  The  author  is  an  accomplished 
stylist  who  has  been  highly  praised.  ‘Jerusalern 
the  Golden’  says  rather  more  than  it ,  would 
appear  to  do  on  a  cursory  reading.  Which 
makes  it  all  the  more  unfortunate  that  the 
book  contains  misprints  galore.”  Frank  Littler 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ag  13  ’67  380w 
“This  latest  work  from  the  hand  of  the  high¬ 
ly  ta,lented  Miss  Drabble  becomes  a  trifle  un¬ 
steady  toward  the  middle  of  the  story,  at  the 
moment  when  the  central  figure,  Clara  Mau¬ 
gham,  seems  to  fall  completely  In  love  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  .  .  .  The  weak  point  of 
the  novel — apart  from  and  more  serious  than 
Clara’s  wavering  reality  after  she  falls  in  love 
— is  the  portrayal  of  a  most  important  charac¬ 
ter,  Clara’s  mother.  Mrs.  Maughani,  a  de¬ 
stroyed.  destructive  woman,  is  so  heavily  cari¬ 
catured  that  she  never  exists,  even  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  except  as  an  object  of  bitter  resentment  in 
Clara’s  rebellious  but  curiously  self-satisfied 
mind.  There  Is  such  lack  of  balance  here,  in 
plot  and  in  characterization,  that  one  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  Miss  Drabble,  who  gen¬ 
erally  knows  exactly  what  she  is  about,  is 
writing  too  quickly.” 

New  Yorker  43:74  J1  8  ’67  240w 
“Miss  Drabble  makes  her  books,  carefully 
and  consciously,  as  her  heroines  make  their 
iives.  She  tells  rather  than  shows,  and  she 
n.lwavs  knows  very  clearly  what  she  is  doing. 
This  book,  like  her  others,  goes  over  some 
very  familiar  ground,  and  persuades  us  that  we 
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DRABBLE,  MARGARET^ — Continued 
never  looked  at  It  closely  enough  before:  the 
everyday  stuff  of  contemporary,  middle-class 
life  is  both  funnier  and  more  serious  than  one 
might  think.  .  .  .  Miss  Drabble  can  be  sharp 
enough.  .  .  .  But  she  is  never  condescending 
or  dismissive.  Such  coolness  has  its  dangers. 
Her  style  is  sometimes  too  formal,  almost 
mandarin.  .  .  .  [However,]  most  of  her  sentences 
are  lucid  and  elegant;  intelligence  shines  out 
of  every  paragraph.  .  .  .  It  would,  be  over- 
generous  to  compare  Miss  Drabble  with  George 
Eliot,  but  not  totally  ridiculous.  If  people  in 
fifty  years’  time  want  to  know  what  it  WS'® 
like  to  be  a  young  woman  in  London  in  the 
1960s,  this  novel,  like  her  others,  will  tell  them: 
not  the  whole  truth,  but  a  large  part  of  It, 
and  truthfully.” 

TLS  p301  Ap  13  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Yale  R  67:110  O  ’67  700w 


DRACHKOVITCH,  M I LORAD  ,,  M,,  ed.  The 

Comintern:  historical  highlights:  essays, 

recollections,  documents;  ed.  by,-Milorad  M. 
Drachkovitch  and  Branko  Lazitch.  (Stan¬ 
ford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolution 
&  peace.  Publication)  430p  $10  Praeger 
335.4  Communist  International  66-13962 
“The  eight  original  essays  contained  herein 
explore  ...  in  some  instances  neglected  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Comintern.  .  .  .  The  documents 
assembled  in  the  third  part  of  the  volume  per¬ 
tain  to  the  internal  problems  of  the  Germa,n 
and  French  parties  in  the  earliest  years  of  their 
existence  and  should  provide  .  .  .  material  for 
the  study  of  the  relationship  between  Comintern 
headauarters  in  Moscow  and  individual  sections 
of  the  Comintern.  ...  All  the  essays,  recollec¬ 
tions  and  documents  deal  with  the  Comintern  as 
it  was  forged  by  its  two  supreme  rulers:  Lenin, 
who  founded  it  according  to  his  precepts,  and 
Stalin,  who  molded  it  in  his  own  way.  .  .  . 
An  essay  on  the  Comlnform  also  is  included 
to  provide  an  expanded  understanding  of  Sta¬ 
lin’s  handling  of  international  Communist  af¬ 
fairs.”  (Pref)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  Z.  Rubinstein 

Anti  Am  Acad  371:229  My  ’67  600w 


“A  collection  that  is  the  by-product  of  a 
history  of  the  Comintern  now  being  prepared. 
Many  of  the  contributors  are  one-time  Com¬ 
munists,  and  they  display  the  enthusiasm  and 
knowledgeability  of  former  insiders.  But  neither 
their  objectivity  nor  their  sense  of  proportion 
are  always  adequate;  their  contributions  are 
definitely  for  the  specialist.  Excellent  index; 
remarkably  detailed  biographical  data  on  many 
leading  European  Communists.” 

Choice  4:327  My  ’67  90w 
“The  title  of  this  book  covers  a  miscellany 
of  articles  of  very  varied  character  and  quality. 
.  .  .  The  most  Important  contributions  are 
some  unpublished  documents,  apparently  now 
deposited  in  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  Inter¬ 
national.  None  of  them  radically  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  events,  but  they  have  consider¬ 
able  personal  Interest  and  wUl  be  of  value  to 
the  historian.  .  .  .  The  report  by  Henri  Barbd, 
a  relatively  inconspicuous  member  of  the 
French  Commmunist  Party,  of  a  dramatic 
clash  at  a  meeting  of  the  presidium  of  Comin¬ 
tern  in  December,  1928,  between  Stalin  and 
the  Italian  dissident  Tasca  [is]  a  vivid  glimpse 
of  what  sometimes  went  on  behind  the  scenes 
at  unreported  meetings.  .  .  .  The  first  two 
items  in  the  volume  traverse  familiar  ground 
.  .  .  and  are  markedly  polemical  in  approach: 
the  polemical  attitude  also  seeps  through  into 
some  of  the  later  articles.” 

TLS  p360  Ap  27  ’67  480w 


contributions  to  the  book  are  of  uneven  qual¬ 
ity.  ...  A  survey  of  the  history  of  anarchism 
is  followed  by  an  interesting  debate  on  the 
Second  International.  Niemeyer  and  Landa,uer 
bring  out  the  ideological  contradictions  with¬ 
in  Social  Democracy.  .  .  .  Niemeyer  gives 

Social  Democracy  a  generally  negative  ap¬ 
praisal  because  of  alleged  deplorable  ettects  it 
had  on  later  history,  whereas  Landauer  em¬ 
phasizes  its  positive  contributions.  This  is  a 
very  useful  debate,  in  which  both  discussants 
seem  to  have  their  share  of  the  truth.  Drach¬ 
kovitch  and  Lazitch  summarize  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  which  made  the  Third  International  a 
gigantic  failure,  but  then  argue  that  it  was  not 
really  a  faililre  after  all.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
this  is  a  well- edited  collection  of  papers  on  a 
respectable  level  of  scholarship.”  A.  G.  Meyer 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:198  Ja  ’67  760w 
“Freymond  and  Molnar  treat  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  First  International.  The  late  B.  1. 
Nicolaevsky,  contributing  the  most  original 
essay  of  the  collection,  establishes  the  role  of 
the  Philadelphians,  a  secret  society,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  First  International.  .  .  .  Turning 
to  the  Second  International.  Niemeyer  offers 
a  harsh  assessment  of  its  tendency  to  prevent 
the  integration  of  European  labor  into  existing 
society.  .  .  .  [The  essay  by]  Possony  on  the 
Comintern  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet  strategy 
.  .  .  due  to  its  sketchiness  and  lack  of  probing 
is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  entire  volume. 
Even  though  uneven  in  stylistic  quality,  this 
collection  of  essays,  indexed  and  furnished  with 
useful  backnotes,  belongs  in  every  undergradu¬ 
ate  library.” 

Choice  3:942  D  ’66  260w 


“The  present  volume,  edited  by  a  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting,  scholarly,  historically  oriented  series 
of  seven  essays  by  nine  eniigrd  scholars.  .  .  . 
The  papers  shed  a  welcome  light  on  many  well- 
known  and  lesser  known  areas,  e.g.  Nicolaev¬ 
sky  on  the  relations  between  secret  societies 
and  the  First  International.  At  a  time  when  a 
preoccupation  with  international  Commimism 
shapes  our  contemporary  thinking,  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  scholarly  papers  is  an  essential  pur¬ 
chase  for  any  library  of  size.”  H.  J.  Steck 
Library  J  91:2502  My  16  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Kaethe  Mengelberg 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:670  D  ^67  420w 


“What  is  in  some  respects  the  ablest  of 
[these  papers,]  ...  an  exposition  by  Professor 
Carl  Landauer  of  the  waverings  and  ambigu¬ 
ities  of  policy  and  purpose  which  have  from 
the  beginning  marked  the  course  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Social-Democratic  Party,  has  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  of  the  Internationals,  and  ends  with 
what  is  clearly  a  veUed  apologia  for  the  party’s 
recent  abandonment  of  its  formally  Marxist 
beliefs.  Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the  con¬ 
clusion,  but  the  student  of  the  party’s  history, 
and  of  the  dilemmas  which  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  it,  will  have  little  reason  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  .  .  .  [Many  of  the]  essays  retraverse 
familiar  ground.” 

TLS  p89  F  2  ’67  310w 


DRAPER,  THEODORE.  Abuse  of  power.  244p 
$4.95;  pa  $1.25  Viking 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  Vietnamese 
Conflict,  1961-  66-18668 

The  author  “believes  that  recent  years  have 
seen  ‘the  supersession  of  political  by  military 
instrumentalities  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.’  After  an  opening  chapter  which 
briefly  traces  this  process  in  two  smaller  in¬ 
stances — Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic — 
he  .  .  ,  [provides]  an  analysis  of  seven  turning 
points  of  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


DRACHKOVITCH,  MILORAD  M.,  ed.  The  rev¬ 
olutionary  Internationals,  1864-1943.  256p  $6.95 
Stanford  univ.  press 

335.42  International,  The.  International  So¬ 
cialist  Congress.  Communist  International 

66-16299 

Nine  “authorities  on  Communism  consider 
aspects  of  the  three  Internationals  which,  in 
the  name  of  revolutionary  Marxism,  fought 
many  of  the  .  .  .  social  and  political  battles  of 
the  past  century.  The  papers  derive  from  the 
conference  ‘One  Hundred  Tears  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  Internationals,’  held  at  the  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  in  October 
1964.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Like  most  collective  works,  [this]  Is  not 
easy  to  review.  Almost  inevitably,  the  different 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Weber 

America  117:281  S  16  ’67  320w 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:198  Ag  16  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  .T..  Morgenthau 

Book  World  p4  S  10  ’67  1360w 


±iere  is  a  critic  wno  is  not  unreasonable. 
He  doubtless  has  strong  emotions  and  an 
ideological  slant-  who  hasn’t?;  but  they  are 
under  control.  Mr.  Draper  has  that  virtue  of 
the  authentic  intellectual:  he  knows  there  are 
contradictions  in  most  big  problems,  and  he 
doesn’t  let  them  upset  his  logic.  These  are 
negative  virtues  but  welcome  in  the  Intemperate 
debate  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Draper’s  pos¬ 
itive  and  almost  Irresistible  gift  is  for  doing 
deployi^ng  fact.  .  .  .  [He]  documents 
what  he  contends  is  a  fatal  affinity  between 
the  foreign  policymakers  of  the  United  States 
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and  antipopular,  fascist-type  dictatorships 
and  forces  in  countries  abroad,  an  affinity 
sealed  by  ‘holding  on  to  every  status  quo, 
however  rotten  and  unstable,  to  maintain  the 
line  against  communism  at  whatever  cost.’  ” 
S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  17  '67 
700w 

“A  disturbing  and  perceptive  little  book  that 
will  instantly  excite  controversy.  .  .  .  While  one 
can  disagree  with  Mr.  Draper’s  thoughtfui  an¬ 
alysis,  his  book  is  very  timely  since  he  tries 
reasonably  to  set  recent  troublesome  history 
into  focus  not  as  ‘Hawk’  or  ‘Dove’  but  as  a 
concerned  observer.  For  collections  in  foreign 
relations.”  R.  F.  Delaney 

Library  J  92:1838  My  1  ’67  170w 
‘‘[The  author^  seems  too  inclined  to  treat 
men  as  policies  incarnate.  Further,  he  ridicules 
the  domino  theory  without  giving  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  the  security  of  Southeast  Asian  na¬ 
tions:  as  an  example,  Thailand’s  stake  In  the 
area  is  not  even  mentioned.  In  South  Vietnam 
we  must  have  instant  democracy — or,  he  im¬ 
plies,  we  should  quit.  In  spite  of  such  oversim¬ 
plifications  and  a  disregard  for  Asian  facts  of 
life,  the  military-political  issue  which  Mr. 
Draper  raises  is  significant,  and  general  library 
purchase  of  his  book  is  not  unwarranted.  ’ 
Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  92:2788  Ag  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Farer 

Nation  205:213  S  11  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kleiman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  1  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Brackman 
Sat  R  50:32  O  28  ’67  420w 


DREXEL  CONFERENCE  ON  DATA  PROC¬ 
ESSING  IN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES, 
PHILADELPHIA,  1965.  Data  processing  In 
public  and  university  libraries.  See  Harvey. 
J.,  ed. 


DRISKO,  CAROL  F.  The  unfinished  march:  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States,  reconstruction  to 
World  War  I  fby]  Carol  F.  Drlsko  and  Edgar 
A.  Toppin:  il.  by  Tracy  Sugarman.  118p  $2.95: 
pa  $1.45  Doubleday 

973.8  Reconstruction— Juvenile  literature. 
Negroes — History — Juvenile  literature.  U.S. 
— History — 1865-1898 — Juvenile  literature. 
U.S. — History — 1898-1919 — Juvenile  literature 

67-10361 

'^he  authors  examine  American  “Negro  his¬ 
tory  between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I. 
.  .  .  Grade  five  and  up.”  (Library  J) 

Horn  Bk  43:488  Ag  ’67  30w 
“This  easily  read,  factual,  and  sympathetic 
account  .  .  .  will  be  especially  useful  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  adults  of  limited  reading  ability.  The 
authors  of  this  title  and  the  editors  of  the  series 
are  well  qualified,  but  their  straightforward 
treatment  of  the  topic  Is  uninspired.”  A.  B. 

Martin  library  J  92:1733  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 

“A  splendid  short  history  of  Reconstruction, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  terrifying  periods  of 
overt  racism  In  our  history.  Here,  too,  are  brief 
portraits  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  who,  like  Douglass,  were  giants  in  the 
Negro’s  struggle.  In  addition,  there  are  sketch¬ 
es  of  Negro  cowboys  in  the  West  J.  A.  Wil- 

llams  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  ’67  140w 


DRUCKER,  PETER  F.  The  effective  executive. 
178p  $4.95  Harper 

658.4  Industrial  management  67-11341 

“I  have  tried  to  study  systematically  what 
effective  executives  do  that  the  rest  of  us  .  .  . 
do  not  do,  and  what  they  do  not  do  that  the 
rest  of  us  tend  to  do.  This  book  presents  my 
findings.  ...  I  have  found  that  effectiveness 
can  be  learned— but  also  that  it  must  be 
learned.  ...  It  Is  a  practice  that  must  be 
acquired.  My  aim  in  this  book  has  been  to 
present  in  simple  form  the  elements  of  this 
practice.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“Twenty  years  ago,  this  book  would  have 
been  placed,  automatically,  under  the  heading: 
special  Interest  for  the  business  man.  It  Is  an 
Index  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  m 
the  intervening  years  that  a  book  titled  The 
Effective  Executive  should  be  of  possible  value 
to  scholars  (so  many  of  them  are  Involved 


with  departmental  work  at  universities),  and 
to  Intellectuals-in-general  (so  many  of  them 
are  involved  with  foundations).  ...  If  this  in¬ 
telligent,  authoritative,  and  original  guide  to 
effectiveness  has  a  flaw  it  Is  in  its  Pollyanna 
tone;  something  between  Reader’s  Digest  In¬ 
spirational  and  chatty  house  organ  reportage.” 
Daniel  Stern 

Book  Week  p8  Mr  5  ’67  950w 

“Unfortunately  [the]  ‘effective  executive’  is 
never  satisfactorily  defined  and,  while  Drucker 
states  that  his  book  represents  the  first  rather 
than  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  there  is  al¬ 
most  nothing  new  in  it  except  possibly  the 
term  itself.  Much  of  what  Drucker  says  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  but  the  good  advice  is  so 
buried  in  a  mass  of  trivia,  historical  inaccura¬ 
cies,  misinterpretations,  and  non-sequlturs, 
that  it  tends  to  get  lost.  One  of  Drucker’s 
maxims  is  ‘staff  for  strength.’  If  libraries  fol¬ 
low  this  advice  and  stock  for  strength,  this 
book  will  he  missing  from  their  shelves.” 

Choice  4:722  S  ‘67  IlOw 

“[Drucker!  defines  the  effective  executive  as 
a  man  with  ‘the  ability  to  get  the  right  things 
done.’  But  he  is  no  help  as  to  what  the  ‘right 
things’  are,  beyond  Indicating  that  they  are 
liable  to  change  and  totally  relative.  Like  most 
ardent  admirers  of  effectiveness  [he]  tends  to 
be  careless  about  final  purposes;  In  a  rather 
dismaying  slip  he  sets  up  General  Motors  and 
the  German  General  Staff  as  models  of  decision¬ 
making.  ...  At  its  best,  the  book  is  a  survival 
manual  on  how  to  escape  the  organization  traps. 
Despite  his  slightly  bland,  management-con¬ 
sultant  tone,  Mr.  Drucker  has  a  Kaflcaesque 
grasp  of  the  executive  predicament.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  written  an  Imaginative  book,  arguing,  for 
instance,  for  reliance  on  intuitions  rather  than 
‘facts.’  It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  whole  subject 
of  efficiency  Is  beginning  to  remind  us  of 
Santayana’s  definition  of  a  fanatic;  a  man  who 
redoubles  his  efforts  when  he  loses  his  sense  of 
direction.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  P  28  ’67 
760w 

“Peter  Drucker,  a  professor  of  management 
as  well  as  a  business  consultant,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  manage¬ 
ment.  His  works,  particularly  The  Practice  of 
Management  [BRD  1955]  and  the  Concept  of  the 
Corporation  [l964],  are  widely  quoted  by  execu¬ 
tives.  For  this  reason  alone,  his  new  book  will 
be  In  demand  In  business  collections  for  In- 
course  and  out-of-course  use.  More  pragmatic 
[than]  some  of  his  earlier  [works  this]  .  .  . 
book  is  a  thoughtful  one,  even  though  It  Is  not, 
nor  is  It  intended  to  be.  In  the  same  class  as 
his  .  .  .  more  philosophic  works.”  Paul  Wasser- 
man 

Library  J  92:234  Ja  15  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Bursk 

Sat  R  51:81  Ja  13  ’68  20w 


DRURY,  ALLEN.  “A  very  strange  society”; 
a  journey  to  the  heart  of  South  Africa. 
(Trident  press  bk)  465p  $6.95  Simon  & 

Schuster 

916.8  Africa,  South.  Africa,  South — Race 
relations  67-23586 

The  author  of  Advise  and  Consent  (BRD 
1959)  presents  a  report  on  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  race  relations  in  South  Africa 
today  in  which  he  draws  upon  his  own  travel 
experiences,  as  well  as  information  gained 
through  interviews,  newspaper  reports,  and 
government  documents. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  27:320  N  15  ’67  800w 
“Allen  Drury,  a  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  fiction,  has  also  worked  as  a  reporter. 
He  returns  to  reporting  with  this  book,  a 
collage  of  diverse  elements  and  opinions  exist¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa  today.  The  significance 
of  his  on-the-spot  reporting  Is  heightened  by 
an  interesting  format.  .  .  .  He  presents  a  good 
cross  section  of  English  and  Afrikaner  opinion, 
and  covers  as  much  of  ‘Bantu’  opinion  as  can 
be  expected.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  this  book 
that  hasn’t  already  been  said  many  times,  but 
the  power  of  Allen  Drury’s  name  may  draw  a 
wider  audience  than  would  normally  read  an¬ 
other  book  on  apartheid.  For  this  reason  alone 
it  should  be  in  all  public  libraries  In  addi¬ 
tion.  it  is  well  written  with  enough  firsthand 
comments  from  identifiable  public  figures  to 
assure  its  Inclusion  in  collections  of  Afrlcana.” 
M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  92:4008  N  1  ’67  210w 
“That  part  of  his  field  which  the  author  has 
covered  Is  strictly  limited.  ...  To  the  mis¬ 
statements  of  his  hosts,  the  author  contributes 
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DRURY,  ALLEN — Continued 
others  of  his  own.  .  .  .  And  yet  he  paints 
what  is  in  the  main  a  balanced  picture  of  an 
intensely  complicated  social  problem.  It  is 
true  that  the  problem  is  seen  almost  entirely 
from  a  white  man’s  standpoint,  but  it  is  the 
standpoint  of  another  thoughtful  and  fair- 
minded  white  man.  This  is  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  a  wider  aspect,  however,  the  book 
goes  off  the  rails.  Mr.  Drui-y  has  swallowed 
whole  the  official  South  African  dramatization 
of  the  whole  African  continent  outside  the 
Republic,  which  South  Africans  seldom  visit 
and  about  which  they  cherish  those  Illusions 
that  tend  to  justify  their  apartheid  policy.  .  .  . 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  nowhere 
in  Africa  have  the  Africans  ‘learned  the  most 
elemental  principles  of  grazing,  farming  or 
land  management’  .  .  .  [and]  he  is  able  to 
assert,  making  no  exception,  that  all  leaders 
of  black  Africa  are  both  incompetent  and 
envious.  ’  ’  Tom  Hopkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  12  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70;100B  N  27  T7  750w 


DRURY,  CLIFFORD  MERRILL,  ed.  First 

white  women  over  the  Rockies;  diaries,  let¬ 
ters  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  six 
women  of  the  Oregon  mission  who  made  the 
overland  journey  in  1836  and  1838;  ed.  [with] 
introds  [and]  notes,  by  Clifford  Merrill  Drury; 
v3.  Diary  of  Sarah  White  Smith  (Mrs  Asa  B. 
Smith)  letters  of  Asa  B.  Smith  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  1838  reenforcement 
to  the  Oregon  mission.  321p  il  maps  fll  Clark, 
A.H. 

920  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Oregon  Mission.  Mission¬ 
aries.  Women  in  the  U.S.  Overland  journeys 
to  the  Pacific  (62-20134) 

“The  core  of  this  book  is  the  [newly  dis¬ 
covered]  diary  and  correspondence  of  Sarah 
Smi1;h;  but  there  are  related  documents,  in- 
cmding Journals,  diaries,  and  letters  by  William 
Henry  (3-ray,  Klkanah  Walker,  Cornelius  Rogers, 
Cushing  Fells,  and  Marcus  Whitman.  All  are 
sources  relating  to  the  Oregon  mission  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.”  (J  Am  Hist)  For  volumes  one  and 
two  see  BRD  1963. 

“■The  .bibliographical  history  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  IS  well  explained,  and  the  contents 
precisely  annotated.  Mrs.  Smith’s  journal  re¬ 
veals  clearly  the  religious  motivation  and  in¬ 
tense  piety  characteristic  of  many  members  of 
her  generation.  Her  accounts  and  those  of  her 
male  companions  describe  the  hardships  and 
peculiar  problems  of  the  trip.  .  .  .  [One  senses] 
overcrowding  of  the  first  winter 
at  Waiilatpu  and  the  later  extreme  isolation 
in  the  separate  stations.  Much  information  is 
presented  on  dissensions  within  the  mission 
Itself.  .  .  .  Drury  tries  from  contemporary 
accounts  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  in  sending  women  overland  rather 
than  around  the  Horn.  The  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,. condemns  this.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  editor  indicates,  women  had  made  the  trip, 
and  the  precedent  proved  important  in  the 
peopling  of  Oregon.”  M.  S.  Benson 

Am  Hist  R  72:706  Ja  ’67  300w 
“The  material  in  this  volume  gives  the  reader 
not  only  a  good  portrayal  of  a  frail  young 
bride  who  should  never  have  left  the  civilized 
East  but  also  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  her  husband,  Asa  Bowen  Smith,  than  he 
may  have  had  before.  .  .  .  [Drury  has]  edited 
the  book  m  the  best  traditions  of  historical 
scholarship.  The  reviewer  found  few  typogra¬ 
phical  errors  in  the  documents.  There  are  only 
a  few  instances  where  the  reader  is  asked  to 
believe  or  imagine  something  on  which  Infor¬ 
mation  IS  lacking.  The  publisher  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  historical  scholarship  by 
making  available  good  source  materials  in 
well-bound  books  and  in  good,  readable 
typography.”  R.  N.  I.,okken 

J  Am  Hist  64:142  Je  ’67  430w 


DUBE-HEYNIG,  ANNEMARIE.  Kirchner,  his 
graphic  art.  160p  96il  col  11  $22.60  N.T.  graphic 
769  Kirchner,  Ernst  Ludwig  66-26842 

’This  .work  which,  “is  an  outline  biography 
and  critical  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Ernst 
Ludwig  Kirchner  through  the  enormous  corpus 
pt  Ills  graphic  woiks  had  its  origin  in  a  doc¬ 
toral  thesis  presented  at  Gottingen  Universitv 
ten  years  ago.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Hill 

Art  Bui  49:191  Je  ’67  900w 


“Although  this  opus  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  germinal  book  on  the  subject  of  Kirchner  s 
graphic  art,  Dube-Heynig’s  views  are  consis¬ 
tently  fresh,  acute,  and  compiled  with  integrity 
and  perspective.  .  .  .  Certain  negative  aspects 
include  awkward  sentence  structure,  typograph¬ 
ical  errors,  lack  of  adequate  margin  space  be¬ 
tween  plates,  and  lack  of  titles  on  the  papers. 
Recommended  for  university  and  public  librar- 
i0S  *  ’ 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  130w 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  field.  _,The 
reproductions  were  made  ‘directly  from  E.  L. 
Kirchner’s  original  prints.’  .  .  ,  The  printing 
and  the  paper,  the  fine  colors  and  layout  of 
the  book  all  contribute  to  its  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art  itself.  The  text  ...  Is  well 
organized  and  presented,  very  readable  and  of 
interest  both  to  layman  and  to  specialist.  A 
good  many  appropriate  ■  quotes  from  the  artist 
are  well  integrated.  This  is  a  stunning  book 
which  should  be  In  as  many  libraries  as 
possible.”  Ruth  Bertrand 

Library  J  91:4091  S  15  '66  lOOw 
“Miss  Dube-Heynig  has  a  great  admiration 
and  affection  for  Kirchner  as  a  man  and  an 
artist,  and  this  has  helped  her  to  gain  a 
particularly  clear  insight  into  his  work.  .  .  . 
[She]  has  performed  a  noble  task  hi  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  in  presenting  Kirchner 
a.s  a  graphic  artist  in  relation  both  to  the 
sixteenth-century  German  tradition  and  to  the 
artists  of  his  own  period.  .  .  .  [The  transla¬ 
tion]  is  plodding  but  readable,  though  one 
shudders  at  renderin.gs  of  such  titles  as  ‘NervSse 
Esser’  (Nervous  Eaters)  which  becomes  ‘Dinner 
with  the  Nerve-Patients’.  ” 

TLS  P1169  D  15  ’66  600w 


DUBERMAN,  MARTIN.  James  Russell  Lowell. 
61  6p  pi  $8  Houghton 

B  or  92  Lowell.  James  Russell  66-19835 
A  biography  which  seeks  to  portray  the  poet 
in  his  several  careers  as  antislavery  leader, 
professor,  literary  critic,  diplomat  and  public 
philosopher.  Biblioprraphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Claire  kTcGlinchee 

America  116:24  Ja  7  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Fredrickson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1491  J1  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Floyd  Stovall 

Am  Lit  39:410  N  ’67  600w 
“Mr.  Duberman,  history  professor  at  Prince¬ 
ton  and  author  of  an  admirable  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  [BRD  1961],  under¬ 
takes  to  rehabilitate  Lowell  for  the  modems. 
Disarmingly,  he  admits  the  shortcomings  and 
limitations  of  his  hero  and  spells  them  out  in 
detail.  .  .  .  This  biography  profits  from  a 
singular  rapport  between  author  and  subject. 
What  is  more  rare  is  the  singular  agreement 
between  the  t-wo  in  the  estimate  they  place 
upon  Lowell’s  stature  and  achievement.  One  of 
his  gifts  was  that  of  using  his  pervasive  sense 
of  humor  for  self-deflation  and  self-depreca¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Lowell’s  human  appeal,  his  style, 
his  humor,  his  integrity,  his  ‘character’  are 
what  have  charmed  his  biographer.  And  it  is 
this  appeal  that  the  biographer  has  managed 
to  convey  to  the  reader.”  C.  V.  Woodward 
Book  Week  p2  Ja  1  ’67  1300w 
Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  180w 
Christian  Century  83:1474  N  30  ’  66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Porte 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  2  '67 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:5948  D  1  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Calvin  Bedient 

Nation  204:442  Ap  3  ’67  1850w 

Review^ed  by  E.  C.  Kirkland 

New  Eng  Q  40:284  Je  ’67  600w 

“It  is  a  pity  that  'Mr.  Duberman  did  not 
analyze  more  carefully  the  qualities,  even  the 
virtues,  of  ’A  Fable  for  Critics’  [and  ‘The 
Biglow  Papers’,  but]  .  .  .  Mr.  Duberman  is  not 
concerned  with  Lowell  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
indifference  is  probably  justified.  ,  [He]  is 
at  his  best  in  recounting  these  chapters  of 
Lowell’s  career — the  academic,  the  social,  the 
diplomatic.  And  given  his  basic  thesis  that 
what  counted  with  Lowell,  was  character  and 
style,  this  is  entirely  right.  For  it  is  in  these 
years — and  careers — that  Lowell  displayed  to 
the  fullest  tho.se  qualities  that  Mr.  Duberman 
finds  admirable;  complete  integrity.  Intellectual 
as  well  as  moral:  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  private 
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for  public  interest,  and  to  take  public  responsi¬ 
bility.  .  .  .  These  were  the  qualities  that 
gave  distinction  to  the  New  Ekigland  mind  and 
character  of  the  Victorian  era.”  Henry  Com¬ 
mas  er 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  26  ’66  1900W 
Reviewed  by  tSaul  Maloft 

Newsweek  69:61  Ja  2  ’67-  600w 
"IThis  account]  is  not  a  synthesis  of  previous 
estimates,  but  is  based  largely  on  unpublished 
sources.  It  is  a  bold  and  brilliant  revivification. 
While  it  puts  new  emphasis  on  Lowell’s  com¬ 
passionate  fervor  and  his  unwavering  probity, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  glorify  him  as  a  bard. 
.  .  .  Duberman’s  researches  reveal  fresh  aspects 
of  Lowell’s  youth,  his  undistinguished  debut 
as  poet,  his  inglorious  venture  as  a  magazine 
publisher  at  twenty-four,  his  marriage  at 
twenty-five,  his  early  participation  in  reform 
activities  and  especially  in  the  antislavery 
movement.  Duberman  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  intimate  side  of  the  Lowell  story.  .  .  . 
This  bio'graphy  accomplishes  its  aim  not  only 
of  restoring  a  neglected  figure  to  his  proper 
place  but  of  rewriting  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  literatm-e.”  Louis  Unter- 
meyer 

Sat  R  49:54  D  3  ’66  760w 
“Duberman  has  had  access  probably  to  all  the 
relevant  documents  bearing  on  the  life  of  Janies 
Russell  Lowell,  and  he  justifiably  claims  that 
‘this  biography  is  based  largely  on  manuscript 
materials.’  .  .  .  ‘What  I  have  wished  to  do,  [he 
writes],  is  to  restore  him  as  a  man.  It  is  Lowell’s 
qualities  as  a  human  being  which  have  most  at¬ 
tracted  me,  and  which  most  warrant  rehabilita¬ 
tion.’  .  .  .  One  can  hardly  restore  Lowell  ‘as  a 
man’  in  a  biography  that  reveals  little  psycho¬ 
logical  acumen  or  sense  of  biography  as  an  art 
form.  Mr.  Duberman’s  bland  and  unfocused  ac¬ 
count  defeats  his  purpose:  Lowell  seems  more 
bland  and  uninteresting  than  ever.  This  need  not 
have  been  the  case,  since  the  inner  life  of  a 
Brahmin  might  well  have  been  a  fascinating 
study  not  only  of  Lowell  but  also  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  group  of  Bostonians  in  the  nineteenth 
century  who  graced  a  civilization  which  had  lit¬ 
tle  tune  for  decorum  and  elegance.”  E.  H.  Mil¬ 
ler 

Va  Q  R  43:322  spring  ’67  ISOOw 


DUBLIN,  LOUIS  I.  After  eighty  years;  the  im¬ 
pact  of  life  insurance  on  the  public  health 
243p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Fla.  press 
614.0973  Public  health — U.S.  Insurance, 
Health  66-30435 

The  author  “was  for  many  years  a  statisti¬ 
cian  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association,  and  the  Population  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  This  autobiography  de- 
sciibes  his  early  life  and  education,  his  work 
in  the  field  of  public  health  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe,  and  his  activities  in  the  field  of  de¬ 
mography.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
history  of  American  public  health  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  formative  period,  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  [Dr.  Dublin’s]  wide-ranging 
activities  are  .  .  .  presented  in  relation  to  many 
interesting  and  significant  persons  whom  he 
encountered  and  with  whom  he  worked  during 
his  long  and  fruitful  career.  All  those  interested 
in  American  public  health  and  in  a  leading  per¬ 
sonality  in  this  field  should  read  this  book.” 
George  Rosen 

Am  J  Pub  Health  67:714  Ap  ’67  600w 
“Dublin,  now  retired,  is  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  population  statistics,  mortality  data, 
and  the  field  of  public  health.  .  .  .  Written  in  an 
interesting,  readable,  and  straightforward  style, 
[this]  will  be  of  interest  primarily  to  students 
of  public  health  and  demographers;  may  also 
interest  students  of  life  insurance.” 

Choice  4:644  S  ’67  120w 


DUBOIS,  M.  J.  Curtains  &  draperies;  a  survey 
of  the  classic  periods  [tr.  by  Violet  M.  Mac¬ 
donald].  252p  il  col  il  $22.50  Studio 

747.2  Drapery  67-10660 

The  author  seeks  to  give  an  “account  of  .  .  . 
the  most  characteristic  uses  of  textiles  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration  [in  France]  from  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.” 
(p.5)  Index.  Published  originally  under  the  title 
Rideaux  et  draperies  classlques. 


“[This  volume’s]  greatest  value  will  be  as  a 
handy  pattern-book  for  interior  design  students 
and  practicing  decorators,  for  it  is  essentially  a 


picture  book  of  engravings  and  line  drawings. 
Sources  are  given  for  the  engravings,  but  their 
absence  for  designs  illustrated  in  the  drawings  is 
regrettable.  .  .  .  The  principal  value  lies  in  the 
names  of  designers  mentioned.” 

Choice  4:652  S  '67  IlOw 

“[This  book  is  illustrated  withl  line  draw¬ 
ings,  some  in  color,  and  also  with  not-too-weU- 
reproduced  art  works.  .  .  .  Wall  hangings,  bed 
hangings,  doorway  and  window  draperies  and 
their  accessories  are  carefully  drawn..  The  com¬ 
ments  are  brief,  but  include  descriptions  of  the 
fabrics  used,  their  ornamentation,  and  the  es¬ 
pecially  popular  colors  of  the  various  periods. 
There  are  no  instructions  for  making  draperies 
or  on  their  arranging.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
larger  libraries  and  for  smaller  collections  on 
interior  design.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:566  F  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  70w 
“To  treat  this  strangely  old-fashioned  book  as 
a  serious  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  dec¬ 
orative  arts  would  be  unkind,  even  though  its 
author  seems  to  intend  it  as  a  corrective  to 
twentieth-century  ignorance  of  traditional  de¬ 
sign.  In  spite  of  its  modern  layout  it  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  faded  elegance  of  a  keepsake  album 
of  the  last  century.  .  .  .  The  accompanying  text 
has  the  same  old-world  character.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 
for  the  use  of  interior  decorators  that  the  book 
and  its  numerous  modern  drawings  for  curtains 
and  ‘drapes’  in  various  period  styles  are  really 
intended.  For  these  the  book  will  doubtless  be 
useful.  Their  clients  boasting  that  ‘my  new 
bedroom  is  in  the  Louis  Seize  style’  are  unlike¬ 
ly  to  come  across  visitors  knowledgeable  enough 
to  riposte,  in  the  rude  words  of  the  old  chest¬ 
nut,  ‘whatever  makes  you  think  so?’  ” 

TLS  pll24  N  30  ’67  320w 


DU  BOIS,  WILLIAM  PeNE.  The  horse  in  the 
camel  suit.  79p  col  il  $3.95  Harper 

67-16478 

“The  young  small-town  detective  who  solved 
The  Alligator  Case  [BRD  19651  describes  his 
rescue  of  the  jailed  show  troupe  who  had  been 
in  animal  costumes  and  had  irritated  the.  town 
policeman.  .  .  .  He  follows  a  clue:  the  inside 
of  the  camel  suit  smells  of  horse.  When  the 
cast  puts  on  a  show,  our  young  hero  uses  a 
mind-reading  act  to  trap  the  performers  who 
have  been  using  their  theatrical  roles  as  a 
cover  for  horse-stealing.”  (Sat  R)  “Ages  eight 
to  ten.”  (Book  World) 


Book  World  p36  S  10  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry  .  ^  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  O  5  67 
15  Ow 

“This  wordy  tale  of  Swami  Tarragon  .and  a 
stolen  race-horse  is  jammed  into  a  period  of 
one  weekend,  and  it  will  be  a  lost  one  for  a 
good  many  readers  6  to  10 :  they  won  t  be  able 
to  follow  the  story.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  complimenting  a  young  reader's  in¬ 
telligence  by  not  writing  down  to  him.  How- 
even  there  is  also  merit  in  simplifying  things 
for  him.  This  book  is  complicated,  from  syn¬ 
tax  to  climax.  A  child  will  need  one  refer¬ 
ence  book  and  two  parents  to  keep  up  with  it. 
Still,  the  author  has  a  boundless  imagination, 
and  a  wry,  fanciful  style.  His  description  of 
a  carnival  show  is  entertaining,  authentic  and 
informative.  Swami,  the  villain,  is  a  wild, 
interesting  character.”  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  17  ’67  170w 

“If  you  find  yourself  annoyed  by  a  controlled 
vocabulary,  you  should  enjoy  this  romping, 
witty  tale  that  can  stretch  both  a  child’s 
vocabulary  and  his  imagination.  .  .  .  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  as  distinctive  as  the  writing, 
which,  with  the  surprising  use  of  a  new  type 
face  in  color  here  and  there,  bounces  around 
in  a  casual,  sophisticated  fashion.  The  plot  is 
pure  show  biz.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  eleven.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:45  N  1  ’67  120w 


DU  BOIS,  WILLIAM  P6NE.  Lazy  Tommy 
Pumpkinhead:  story  and  pictures  by  William 
Phne  Du  Bols.  28p  $2.50;  lib  bdg  $2.57  Harper 

66-8207 


“Tommy  lives  in  an  all-electric  house  and 
his  life  is  filled  with  hilarious  incidents:  an 
eating  machine  pours  one  quart  of  orange  juice, 
two  quarts  of  milk  and  seven  cups  of  cocoa 
in  him:  his  electric  bed  rises  to  the  ceiling 
and  slides  him  out  of  his  pajamas  and  into  a 
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bathtub:  and  then  he  accidentally  gets  turoed 
upside  down  and  aU  the  machmes  dp  their 
work  in  an  inverted  fashion.  .  .  .  Grades  two 
to  four.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Kluger  ,  ^  ■, 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  140w 

Horn  Bk  43:61  F  ’67  90w 
“This  book  will  be  ^reat  fun  for  younk 
readers.’’  Book  Review  Consultants 

Library  J  91:6190  D  15  66  90w 
“Absurd  and  great.  .  .  .  Every  detail  of  the 
ludicrou.=i  affair  is  presented  with  maximum 
effect,  irresistibly  comic.”  Aileen  Plp^pett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  6  ’66  280w 
“Up  to  [the  point  when  the  machines  stop] 
the  book  is  hnmense.  The  machines  have  the 
look  of  those  laborious  contrivamces  the  Wc- 
torians  were  so  fond  of,  and  toe  way  they 
harness  and  chivy  the  boy  brings  to  mind 
scenes  in  'A  Nous  la  Liberte,  Ihe  trouble 
with  the  second  part  of  toe  book  is  this: 
The  naachines  are  much  funnier  when  they  are 
working  properly  toan  when  they  are  malfunc¬ 
tioning.  .  .  .  Still,  toe  book  is  worth  getting 
for  the  first  part,  for  toe  delectable  drawings, 
and  for  hearing  what  one’s  own  none  too  under¬ 
electrified  child  will  make  of  toe  story.  ’  Janet 
MaJcolm 

New  Yorker  42:237  D  17  '66  270w 


DU  BOULAY,  F.  R.  H.  The  lordship  of  Can¬ 
terbury;  an  essay  on  medieval  society.  418p 
pi  maps  $l5  Barnes  &  Noble 
333.3  England — Social  life  and  customs. 
Manors  67-150 

This  study  of  manorlalism  concerns  a  large 
county  in  England  “where  for  more  toan  a 
millennium  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
toe  largest  landowner.  .  .  .  [The  book  begins] 
with  a  listing  and  evaluation  of  sources.  .  .  . 
The  problems  connected  with  toe  pre-Conauest 
endowments  are  .  .  .  explained,  as  are  the 
possessions,  duties  and  liberties  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  as  a  feudal  magnate,  with  his  knighto, 
his  lands,  his  tenants  and  their  services.”  (TLS) 


“With  his  emphasis  upon  the  Domesday  ‘en¬ 
dowment’  and  implicit  treatment  of  the  estates 
as  an  entity,  the  author  gives  little  attention  to 
short-term  fluctuations.  Royal  intrusions  upon 
the  death  of  an  archbishop  or  the  loss  or  res¬ 
toration  of  manors  (such  as  carried  out  by 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter)  provide  examples 
of  fluctuations  that  are  not  fully  examined.  Of 
course  Du  Boulay  is  right  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  professional  management  that 
continued  in  spite  of  changes  of  archbishops, 
but  he  has  probably  underestimated  toe  influ¬ 
ences  of  certain  archbishops.  His  appendix  list¬ 
ing  many  of  the  officeholders  in  temporal  ad¬ 
ministration  is  a  helpful  addition.  .  .  .  .This 
opens  up  new  possibilities  for  research  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  definitive  study  of 
the  medieval  estates  of  Canterbury.”  C.  R. 
Younsr 

Am  Hist  R  72:950  Ap  ’67  410w 

Choice  4:570  J1  ’67  140w 

“ While  the  main  narrative  is  intricate  and 
technical,  the  author  has  a  fine  flair  for  the 
picturesque  and  is  intriguing  for  instance  in  de¬ 
scribing  toe  speed  and  reliability  of  the  Peasant 
intelligence  service  in  1381,  or  the  five  tenants 
of  Wingham  bearing  their  faggot  in  penance, 
not  for  heretical  pravity  but  for  refusing  to 
carry  hay  to  Canterbury.  There  Is  a  pleasing 
reference  to  the  sociological  implication  of  the 
family  walk  to  Church.  .  .  .  The  Lordship  of 
Canterbury  takes  its  place  withm  the  great  suc¬ 
cession  of  English  medieval  studies,  and  is  a 
book  which  will  be  much  read  with  profit  and 

delight-”TLS  p375  My  4  ’67  360w 


DU  BY,  GEORGES.  The  making  of  the  Christian 
West,  980-1140  [tr.  by  Stuart  Gilbert].  (Art 
ideas  hist)  214p  il  col  $21.50  Skira 


709.02  Art,  Medieval.  Architecture,  Medi¬ 
eval.  Christian  art  and  symbolism 

66-30306 


This  book  describes  how  “with  the  coming 
of  feudalism,  the  initiative  in  artistic  matters 
passed  from  the  king  ...  to  the  monks.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  [this]  period  .  .  .  when  the  steady 
rise  in  material  prosperity  provided  toe  means 
of  creating  more  ambitious  works,  there  arose 
in  Europe  a  sacred  art  .  .  .  [whose]  early  flow¬ 
ering  took  place  in  southern  Prance,  where  the 


power  of  the  feudal  knights  was.greatesL  .  .  . 
Closely  linked  with  music,  toe  liturgicM  cere¬ 
monies,  and  toe  progress  of  a  new  enlighten¬ 
ment,  it  was  also  an  instrument  of  knowledge, 
opening  men’s  eyes  to  the  splendors  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  toe  celestial  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  prefigured  in  the  monumental  sculpture 
on  the  thieshold  of  the  great  abbey  churches. 
(I'lihiiaher’s  note)  Index  of  names. 


Mai'seille 

areas:  The  uesuny  m 
The  Monies;  and  The  Quest  of  the  InvisiWe. 
.  .  For  toe  collegiate  and  public  libraries  this 

series  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  investments 
available.  What  Is  particularly  attractive  and 
satisfying  about  [it]  is  that  the  illustrations 
are  disposed  truly  to  illumine  toe  text. 

Best  Sell  27:179  Ag  1  ’67  250w 
“[This  volume]  is  handsome  with  numerous 
plates  of  toe  expected  high  quality,  but  it  is  also 
an  unhandy  size,  too  large  to  hold,  but  not 
large  enough  to  need  a  book  rest.  The  text, 
translated  into  graceful  English  prose  .  ...  is 
interrupted  by  sections  in  italic  type,  which 
often  do  not  give  toe  expected  information 
about  the  plates.  It  Is  difficult  to  decide  what 
type  of  reader  would  like  this  book.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  a  delight  to  look  at,  but  the  text 
does  not  relate  closely  to  them.  Because  sources 
for  quotations  and  statements  are  not  given, 
the  scholar  is  not  served.  There  is  no  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  .  .  .  Much  of  toe  text  presupposes  a  fair 
amount  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Budget-minded  li¬ 
brarians  should  weigh  the  price  against  de¬ 
mand.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:3039  S  16  ’67  160w 


“If  any  docuemnt  is  still  needed  to  demolish 
the  darkness  of  toe  ‘dark  ages’  aspect  of  the 
centuries  dealt  with  here,  this  volume  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  it.  .  .  .  An  examination  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  will  convince  one  of  a  mastery  of  line  and 
color  by  these  early  artists  seldom  matched 
since.  A  reading  of  the  text  will  also  convince 
one  of  the  careful  evolution  of  thought  and 
form  of  society,  both  of  which  entered  so  in¬ 
tegrally  into  the  society’s  art.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xxxviii  winter  ’68  150w 


DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN,  JACQUES.  Symbols 
and  values  in  Zoroastrianism:  their  survival 
and  renewal.  167p  il  $5  Harper 
295  Zoroastrianism  66-10234 

A  translation  of  Symbolik  des  Parslsmus 
(1961)  with  a  new  section,  ‘The  Human  Pro¬ 
jection.’  The  author  treats  forms  of  symboliza¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  entities,  Zoroastrlan  ritual, 
emblems  and  insignia  on  coins  and  seals.  ‘The 
Hiunan  Projection’  offers  .  .  .  interpretive  gen¬ 
eralizations  on  the  testimony  of  Zoroastrlan  re¬ 
ligion  concerning  toe  human  imagination.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“This  is  a  very  valuable  account.  Though  it 
is  more  disjunctive  and  somewhat  harder  to 
follow  than  R.  C.  Zaehner,  Dawn  and  Twi¬ 
light  of  Zoroastrianism  [BRD  1962],  serious 
undergraduates  whl  nonetheless  read  it  with 
good  results.” 

Choice  4:855  O  ’67  130w 
“M.  Duchesne-Guillemin  has  written  numerous 
studies  in  this  fieid  and  is  a  recognized  scholar 
of  merit.  .  .  .  The  work,  copiously  footnoted 
and  documented,  presupposes  an  acquaintance 
with  scholarhip  in  the  field.  Large  public  iibrar- 
ies  as  well  as  university  libraries  whl  find  this 
an  exceUent  addition  to  their  collection  on  re¬ 
ligions.”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:1901  Ap  1  ’66  170w 


DUCKWORTH,  SOPHIA,  jt 

Park.  See  Reed,  H.  H. 


auto. 


Central 


DUDENEY,  HENRY  ERNEST.  636  puzzles  & 
curious  problems:  ed.  by  Martin  Gardner. 
428p  il  $7.95  Scribner. 

793.7  Puzzles.  Mathematical  recreations 

67-16488 

“The  present  volume  contains  almost  the  en- 
tire  contents  of  mdeney’s  .  .  .  Modern  Puzzles 
and  Puzzles  and  Curious  Problems,  which  have 
long  been  out  of  print.  .  .  .  The  puzzles  are 
[for]  ._  .  readers  who  have  only  an  elementary 

acquaintance  with  mathematics,  as  weU  as  those 
who  possess  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the 

presented  for  each  of 
the  536  problems.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“In  this  edition,  the  editor 
British  currency  into  American 


has  converted 
in  a  few  of  the 
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problems  and  has  annotated  Mr.  Dudeney’s  so¬ 
lutions.  .  .  .  At  first  giance,  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  appear  to  be  easy  textbook  exampies  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry, 
but  this  reviewer  found  most  of  them  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  more  than  trivial.  Even  professional 
mathematicians  will  discover  a  few  challenges 
in  them.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all  collections 
of  recreational  mathematics.”  J.  W.  Weigel 
Library  J  92:3437  O  1  ’67  190w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  15  ’67  240w 


DUDLEY,  GUILFORD.  The  recovery  of  Chris¬ 
tian  myth,  by  Guilford  Dudley  III.  127p  $3.95 
Westminster  press 

200.4  Bible.  N.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  Mythology  67-15869 

“The  first  part  of  this  essay  deals  with  the 
degree  to  which  the  churches  have  banished 
myth  from  their  language  and  consciousness, 
and  with  the  treasure  of  which  they  are  depriv¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  mission.  In  Part  Two 
the  focus  shifts  to  the  power  of  the  myth  in  ex¬ 
ile,  now  being  resuscitated  by  the  novelist  and 
absorbed  by  the  very  reading  public  that  the 
churches  have  stereotyped  as  .  .  .  opposed  to 
mythic  language.”  (Introd)  Index.  Index  of 
Scripture  references. 


Christian  Century  84:1326  O  18  ’67  60w 
“Because  this  Presbyterian  clergyman  ne- 

flects  to  examine  intensely  his  presuppositions, 
is  diagnosis  is  faulty,  his  prognosis  hazy,  and 
recovery  impossible.  .  .  .  The  redeeming  part  of 
the  book  is  the  second  half  in  which  novels  by 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Nathanael  West,  Thomas 
Mann,  Dostoevsky,  and  Boll  are  evaluated  in 
light  of  the  Apocalypse.  Mr.  Dudley’s  remarks 
concerning  [Thomas]  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus 
[BRD  1948]  are  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  Man- 
nian  criticism.  Recommended  for  theological 
libraries.”  P.  W.  Brouse 

Library  J  92:3425  O  1  ’67  190w 


DUESEN BERRY,  JAMES  S.,  ed.  The  Brookings 
quarterly  econometric  model  of  the  United 
States:  ed.  by  James  S.  Duesenberry  [and 
others].  791p  il  $9  Rand  McNally 

339.3  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Mathematical  65-18589 

The  task  of  this  work  “is  the  explanation  of 
variations  of  G.N.P.  and  Its  components  in  the 
US  .  .  Empirical  data  cover  producer  and 
co’nsumer  spending,  income  determination, 
agriculture  and  foreign  trade,  and  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  sectors.”  (Choice) 

“[This  book]  is  a  milestone  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  econometric  analysis.  .  .  .  From  the 
point  of  view  of  econometric  methodology, 
the  chapter  by  F.  M.  Fisher  on  dynamic  struc¬ 
ture  and  estimation  is  the  most  interesting. 

The  Brookings  model  deserves  to  be 
studied,  not  only  by  econometricians,  but  also 
by  economists  in  general.  Some  of  the  ^ua- 
tions  developed  for  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy  may  even  be  presented  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  economics,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  both  the  value  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  quantitative  approach.  If  this 
perhaps  novel  feature,  is  added  properly,  the 
beginning  course  might  become  less  remote 
frcOT,  and  irrelevant  to,  the  reality  of  economic 

life.”  .57:247  Mr  ’67  1500w 

“An  important  book  from  every  point  of 
view  Its  editors  and  contributors  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  economists.  .  .  .  Its  achievement  is 
the  presentation  of  a  complete  model  which  has 
benefited  from  collective  analysis  and  improve¬ 
ment  during  work  sessions  spanning  the  last 
five  years  and  from  generous  support  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and.  other  sources. 
It  is  expected  that  the  model  will  be  adjusted 
continually  to  incorporate  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  current  research  findings.  f^he 

data]  represent  significant  research  to  date  in 
the  various  areas.  Indispensable  reference  for 
all  ^  ,gg 


DUFFIELD,  G.  E.,  ed.  The  work  of  Thomas 
Cranmer.  See  Cranmer,  T. 


DUFFY,  JAMES.  A  question  of  slavery.  240p 
maps  $4.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

331.5  Slavery  in  Africa  67-6320 

A  description  of  slavery  from  1850  to  1920 
“in  Angola  and  Mocambique,  the.  protest  this 
aroused  in  England,  and  the  reaction  in  Lisbon. 


.  .  .  The  sources  for  [the]  study  have  been  the 
slave  trade  and  consular  papers  of  the  Public 
Records  Office,  British  and  Portuguese  news¬ 
papers  and  journals,  Portuguese  legislation  and 
official  colonial  bulletins,  and  the  publications 
of  English  humanitarian  societies.”  (Pref)  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  book]  shows  intensive  work  in  the 
Public  Records  Office  and  research  in  British 
and  Portuguese  publications.  It  can  serve  more 
than  monograph  purposes,  thanks  to  clear  and 
unpretentious  style.  It  pinpoints  a  tragic  era 
in  white-Negro  relations,  and  can  help  furnish 
comparisons  with  other  African  areas.  Espe¬ 
cially  valuable  is  its  unwillingness  to  be  diverted 
from  the  realities  of  slavery  and  unprogressive 
labor  practices  by  rationalizations  and  euphe¬ 
misms  (Ubertos)  for  forced  labor  and  the  slave 
trade.  Not  for  the  general  reader,  but  a  sound 
item  for  library  shelves  devoted  to  Africa.  Maps 
of  Angola  and  Mogambique.” 

Choice  4:888  O  ’67  150w 

“Mr  Duffy’s  book  throws  light  on  Darkest 
Africa  during  the  period  when  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  developed.  Whether  things  have  changed 
one  takes  leave  to  doubt.  For  those  interested 
in  race  relations,  as  well  as  international  labour 
problems,  this  book  is  a  useful  sequel  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boxer’s  study  of  the  Portuguese  empire 
in  earlier  times  [Portuguese  society  in  the 
tropics,  BRD  1966].” 

Economist  224:734  Ag  26  ’67  370w 

“[The  author]  has  drawn  extensively  upon 
the  Slave  Trade  and  Consular  series  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  Records,  but  has  made  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  use  of  Portuguese  sources  .  .  .  [and]  there 
are  also  occasions  on  which  [his]  conclusions, 
while  seemingly  very  probable,  appear  to  rest 
on  extremely  thin  evidence.  ...  In  spite  of 
these  shortcomings,  however,  Mr.  Duffy  ex¬ 
plains  carefully  the  nature  and  development  of 
the  agitation,  both  within  the  Foreign  Office 
and  among  British  humanitarians,  against  the 
labour  policies  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
failure  to  take  firmer  measures  against  both  in¬ 
ternal  slavery  and,  more  especially,  the  export 
trade  In  servile  labour.  The  Portuguese  reaction 
is  explained  adequately,  if  more  briefly.  The 
author  employs  a  wealth,  sometimes  a  super¬ 
abundance,  of  quotation  and  summary  illustra¬ 
tion  from  contemporary  voices.” 

TLS  p761  Ag  24  ’67  1050w 


DUFFY,  JOHN.  Sword  of  pestilence;  the  New 
Orleans  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1863.  191p 
il  .$5  La.  state  univ.  press 
614.4  Yellow  fever  66-13659 

“The  present  study  is  essentially  a  case 
history  of  the  impact  of  yellow  fever  on  New 
Orleans  in  a  single  year  ...  In  five  months 
from  May  to  October,  40,000  cases  of  yellow 
fever  developed  In  ...  a  city  of  160.000  of 
whom  one-third  to  one-half  had  fled  the  city. 
At  least  nine  thousand  deaths  were  attributed 
to  the  disease.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Annotated  bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  BlaKe 

Am  Hist  R  72:709  Ja  '67  300w 
Choice  4:86  Mr  ’67  150w 
“[Duffy’s  account]  is  well-written,  some¬ 
times  fascinating  social  history;  his  account 
of  the  medical  problems  and  debates  ...  is 
an  excellent  summation  of  the  parlous  state 
of  medicine  of  the  time.  Duffy  comes  to  some 
significant  conclusions  as  to  the  impact  of  the 
epidemic.  He  contends  that  the  leadership 
later  taken  in  social  reform  by  physicians  and 
clergymen  was  a  consequence  of  .  .  .  their 
contact  with  the  slum  poor  .  .  .  [and]  that 
the  epidemic  was  responsible  for  a  greater 
Involvement  and  responsibility  of  government 
agencies  in  health  matters.  .  .  .  And  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  epidemic  .  .  .  [hastened]  the 
adoption  of  new  [medical]  practices.  Herein 
lies  the  one  weakness  of  the  limitation  of  this 
study  to  one  epidemic — this  last  conclusion, 
though  probably  valid,  could  profitably  have 
been  tested  against  the  experiences  of  epi¬ 
demics  later  in  the  century.”  D.  L.  Cowen 
J  Am  Hist  53:601  D  ’66  660w 
“Duffy  has  told  his  story  clearly  and  with 
an  eye  for  interesting  detail.  He  is  somewhat 
handicapped.  however,  by  a  comparative 
paucity  of  personal  documents  describing  the 
epidemic  and  a  consequent  dependence  upon 
printed  sources  almost  exclusively.  These  often 
lack  the  Immediacy  of  less  formal  and  self- 
conscious  diaries  and  letters.”  Charles  Rosen- 
bcrff 

Science  163:866  Ag  19  ’66  470w 
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DUFOUR,  CHARLES  L.  Ten  flags  in,  the 
wind;  the  story  of  Lousiana;  il.  by  John 
Chase.  307p  $0.95  Harper 
976.3  Lousiana — History  67-22497 

This  volume  in  the  Regions  of  _  America 
series  describes  the  history  of  Louisiana  from 
1682  when  La  Salle  claimed  the  land  for 
France,  through  the  Spanish  occupaLon,  the 
Confederacy  and  its  aftermath.  Governor 

Huey  Long,  recent  political  events  and  present 
developments  in  the  petrochemical  industry  are 
also  discussed.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  exploration  and  settlement  of  Louisiana 
is  an  exciting  story  and  Mr.  Dufour  has  caught 
the  excitement  in  his  treatment  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  events.  .  .  .  [His  record]  is  studded 
with  .  .  .  stories,  some  comical  in  nature  .  .  . 
there  are  also  examples  of  Cajun  humor  which 
enriches  the  folklore  of  Louisiana.  Here,  then, 
is  more  than  a  recounting  of  events,  dates,  and 
characters:  here  is  a  rich  tapestry,  woven  with 
supreme  skill  and  enriched  by  an  eye  open  to 
all  aspects,  good  and  bad,  of  Louisiana’s  history. 
Mr.  Dufour  does  justice  to  a  fabled  region  in 
his  excellent  book.’’  M.  B.  Raines 

Library  J  92:4151  N  15  ’67  360w 
“Dufour  [is  a]  New  Orleans  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  and  do-it-yourself  historian  who  has 
devoted  most  of  his  professional  life  to  the 
idea  tliat  history  is  news.  .  .  .  As  a  readable 
popular  history  .  .  .  Dufour’ s  study  will  not 
soon  be  equaled.  It  moves  briskly,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  journalist  who  is  used  to  making 
press  deadlines.  Although  we  must  acknowledge 
from  the  start  that  the  result  is  Louisiana, 
a  La  Nouvelle  Orleans,  the  book  does  not  lack 
balance.  It  might,  in  fact,  have  become  an 
exercise  in  New  World  Francophilia:  but  Mr. 
Dufour,  like  his  fellow  Louisiana  Gauls,  has 
been  thoroughly  melted  in  the  American  pot.’’ 
J.  K.  Bettersworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  S  24  ’67  656w 


the  struggle  between  thern  which  eyentualjy 
led  to  Thomas’s  martyrdom.  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

“Although  the  late  Alfred  Duggan  begins 
his  biography  like  a  .fairy-tale  .  .  .he  .care¬ 
fully  places  the  conflict  of  tw;o  strong-minded 
men  in  the  context  of  the  times.  Sometimes 
na  digresses,  sometimes  tries  to,  .tell  too  much, 
out  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  things  medieval. 
But  he  builds  up  a  convincing  hero.  .  .  .  Hi.s 
style  is  not  everyone’s  cup  .of  tea.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  not  much  .  .  .  writing  down.  For  the 
most  part,  even  Duggan’s  mannerisms  seem 
engaging.  .  .  .  His  interpretation,  as  always, 
is  ni^ly  personal — he  stresses  Thomas 
Becket’s  courage,  and  somewhat  .underplays 
his  intelligence  and  latent  mysticism.  But 
everyone  has  his  own  Hecket-— this  is  a  con¬ 
sistently  Interesting  one.”  Richard  Winston 
Book  Week  p32  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  67 
IlOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  67  30w 

Horn  Bk  42:722  D  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:6200  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  20  ’66  250w 
lYA] 

“Always  impressive  by  the  extent  to  which 
he  could  simultaneously  entertain  and  in¬ 
struct,  the  late  Mr,  Duggan  is  again  superb. 
His  candid,  percipient  biography  of  Becket 
gives  a  marveloua  picture  of  the  intricacies 
of  twelfth-century  feudal  society  and  of  the 
complexity  of  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State.”  Zena  Sutherland, 

Sat  R  49:67  D  10  ’66  60w  [YA] 


DUFRENNE,  MIKEL,  The  notion  of  the  a 
priori:  tr.  with  an  introd.  by  Edward  S. 
Casey:  pref.  by  Paul  Ricoeur.  256p  $7.60 
Northwestern  univ.  press 

121  Knowledge,  Theory  of  66-20397 

This  work  “deals  with  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  a  priori,  concluding  with  several  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  affinity  between  man  and  his 
world.  .  .  .  The  a  priori  is  considered  in  the 
context  of  its  historical  clarification,  Dufrenna 
offering  considerable  revision  of  the  Kantian 
view  and  rejecting  Husserlian  idealism,” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


DUGGER,  RONNIE.  Dark  star;  Hiroshima  re¬ 
considered  In  the  life  of  Claude  Eatherly  of 
Lincoln  Park,  'Texas.  254p  pi  $5.95  World  pub. 

B  or  92  Eatherly,  Claude  Robert  67-24473 
A  biography  of  “Claude  Eatherly,  who  piloted 
the  reconnaisance  plane  over  Hiroshima.  .  .  . 
[Subsequently  dismissed]  from  the  Air  Force 
for  some  unnamed  offence,  Eatherly  became 
involved  in  an  attempt  to  bomb  Cuba  and  in  a 
series  of  petty  holdups  that  landed  him  in 
prison  and  ultimately  in  mental  institutions.” 
(Library  J) 


“Dufrenne  is  a  leading  French  phenome- 
nologist,  quite  similar  in  orientation  to 
Merleau-Ponty  and  to  Paul  Ricoeur  . 
[whose]  preface  provides  a  helpful  analysis  of 
the  argument,  especially  for  students.  .  .  . 

A  difficult  book,  but  a  worthwhile  challenge 
for  undergraduates  with  a  fair-to-strong  back¬ 
ground  in  modern  and  20th-century  continental 
philosophy.  Physical  production  of  the  book 
is  admirable.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  quite  read¬ 
able.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:433  Je  ’67  170w 
“[The]  Studies  in  Phenomenology  &  Exis¬ 
tential  Philosophy  series  of  which  the  work 
under  review  forms  a  part  was  begun  with  the 
intention  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  Con¬ 
tinental  European  philosophy  in  the  English 
speaking  world.  .  .  .  The  degree  to  which 
these  efforts  have  or  have  not  succeeded  can¬ 
not  yet  be  properly  measured,  but  an  indica¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  work  under  consideration. 
[Dufrenne]  has  developed  a  highly  technical 
and  complex  study  of  the  concept  of  the  a 
priori.  .  .  .  The  validity  of  the  proposition  put 
forth  here  must  await  the  scrutiny  of  scholars, 
but  this  should  not  deter  the  purchase  of  either 
this  volume  or  the  entire  series  which  is  re¬ 
commended  for  libraries  with  working  collec¬ 
tions  In  philosophy.”  W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  92:1014  Mr  1  ’67  180w 


DUGGAN,  ALFRED.  The  falcon  and  the  dove: 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  of  Canterbury;  deco¬ 
rations  by  Anne  Marie  Jauss.  217d  $3.95: 
lib  bdg  $3.69  Pantheon  bks. 


B  or  92  Thomas  k  Becket,  Saint,  Abp.  of 
Canterbury — Juvenile  literature.  Henry  IT. 
King  of  England — Juvenile  literature 

67-813 

An  “account  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Becket. 
of  his  friendship  with  King  Henry  [II]  and  of 


“[This  book]  is  an  honest,  readable  effort  by 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Austin  Texas  Ob¬ 
server  to  separate  Eatherly  the  man  from 
Eatherly  the  figure  of  legend — and  to  assess 
both.  .  .  .  Dugger  strives  to  deal  intelligibly 

with  the  utterly  complicated  connection  between 
Eatherly’s  ‘guilt’  and  his  schizophrenia.  Yet 
without  a  deeper,  more  systematic  probing  of 
his  mind  I  suspect  we  shall  lack  an  answer  to 
the  intriguing  question  of  whether  Major 
Eatherly  has,  in  some  sense,  been  'driven  insane’ 
by  his  war  experience.  ...  I  fear  that  Dugger, 
who  impatiently  dismisses  ‘the  sham  concessions 
and  cynical  indignations  that  daily  stain  the 
front  pages’  and  ‘the  crafty  drafts  of  disarma¬ 
ment  treaties’  is  too  impatient  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  [the  statesmens’]  response.”  E.  M. 
Yoder 

Book  World  p3  D  24  ’67  1200w 
“In  this  sympathetic  study  .  .  .  Mr.  Dugger 
contends  that  Eatherly  was  driven  to  these 
acts  and  to  his  mental  breakdown,  because 
of  his  guilt  over  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima 
even  though  his  plane  did  not  carry  the  bomb. 

.  .  .  Mr  Dugger  labors  to  refute  William  Brad¬ 
ford  Hule’s  indictment  of  Eatherly  as  a  fraud 
in  The  Hiroshima  Pilot  [BRD  1964]  but  he  Is 
only  moderately  successful.  He  leaves  many 
questions  unanswered.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  ver¬ 
bose  and  desperately  ip  need  of  editing.  All  of 
this  is  unfortunate  because  it  could  have  been 
an  important  social  document.  Recommended 
for  larger  collections.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:3411  O  1  ’67  230w 
“[This  book]  is  somewhat  slapdash,  stylistic¬ 
ally  sometimes  crude,  yet  fascinating.  It  is  also 
two  books  in  one:  the  story  of  the  bomb  itself 
and  its  background  .  .  .  [and]  an  account  of 
Major  Eatherly  himself  from  childhood  to  the 
present  day.  As  such  it  is,  perhaps  inevitably, 
a  compound  of  tragedy,  conscience,  trivia,  and 
some  vulgarity.  ...  It  is  Eatherly  the  human 
being  who  primarily  holds  the  attention  here — 
not  the  Texas  Baptist  farmboy,  but  his  later 
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development  into  a  regular  fella,  a  bit  of  a 
blade  and  exhibitionist,  a  first-rate  pilot,  and 
finally  a  grotesquely  miscast  martyr,  symbol, 
or  dupe.  ...  In  Eafherly’s  case  nothing  can  be 
stated  with  certainty,  except  perhaps  that  a 
victim  of  war,  he  then  became  a  victim  of 
‘peace’,  and  a  victim  of  himself.” 

TLS  p631  J1  20  ’67  850w- 


DULLES,  ALLEN.  The  secret  siirrender.  26Sp 
il  maps  $5.95  Harper 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Secret  service. 
U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  World 
War,  1939-1945— Italy  GG-13910 

•  For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Moore 

America  115:783  D  10  '66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Marin  Pundeff 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:215  My  '67  360w 
Library  J  92:355  Ja  16  '67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Len  Deighton 

New  Statesman  73:367  Mr  17  '67  1150w 
TLS  pl50  F  23  '67  800w 


“A  celebration,  with  elegiac  undertones,  of 
the  remote  English  county  that  as  early  as  1400 
B.C.  supplied  the  Mediterranean  world  with 
tin,  [and]  was  the  legendary  home  of  Arthur 
and  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  ....  Miss  du  Manner 
lias  spent  much  of  her  life  in  Cornwall,  and 
.  .  .  she  is  fascinated  by  its  dark  and  bloody 
history.  Its  individualistic  spirit,  its  curious 
geography,  and  ev’en  its  ruthless  climate.  Her 
portrait  is  an  attractive  synthesis  of  expei’ience 
and  research.  Many  precisely  illustrative  photo¬ 
graphs  by  .  .  .  the  author's  son  and  two 

endpaper  maps.”  „„  , 

New  Yorker  43:178  b  23  67  140w 
‘‘No  place  can  become  a  national  playground 
without  losing  something  of  itself.  In  Cornwall, 
what  has  been  lost  is  the  feeling  of  remoteness, 
of  strangeness.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  a  conscious 
effort  to  recapture  something  of  that  fading 
awareness  of  a  wild,  legendary  land.  It  succeeds 
in  doing  so,  not  only  because  Daphne  du 
Maurier  writes  of  her  own  memories  and 
the  .gathered  memories  of  others,  but  also  in 
the  choice  of  photographs  taken  by  her  son. 

.  .  .  But  the  past  leads  on  to  the  present,  and 
the  writer  has  some  sensible  things  to  say  of 
the  Cornwall  of  today.” 

TLS  p930  O  19  '67  300w 


DULLES,  ELEANOR  LANSING.  Berlin:  the 
wall  is  not  forever;  foreword  by  Konrad  Ad¬ 
enauer.  245p  $6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
943.1  Berlin  wall  (1961-  )  67-17032 

‘‘A  former  Berlin  specialist  in  the  State  De- 
^rtment  and  a  sister  of  the  late  John  Poster 
Dulles  has  written  a  .  .  .  book  about  the  Berlin 
situation  [which  attempts]  to  explore  the  intri¬ 
cate  difficulties,  past  and  present,  of  that  city 
and  to  show  how  these  problems  were  met  by 
the  makers  of  United  States  foreign  policy  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  erection  of  the  Wall.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


A  fact  filled  book  .  .  .  [which]  is  an  un¬ 
happy  concoction  of  expert  knowledge  and 
personal  experiences  and  beliefs.  It  contains 
an  unbelievable  quantity  of  trivial  detail  about 
the  Berlin  policy  and  the  persons  involved  in 
formulating  it.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Dulles’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  situation,  the  book  fails  be¬ 
cause  she  has  included  superfluous  material  and 
has  poorly  organized  the  formidable  sub.iect 
matter.”  Klaus  Musmann 

Library  J  92:1838  My  1  '67  130w 


“Mrs.  Dulles  might  have  done  better  had 
she  focused  her  entire  volume  on  the  back¬ 
ground.  building,  and  significance  of  the  Wall. 
Whenever  she  turns  to  that  sub.iect  she  has 
something  of  value  to  say.  something  of  con¬ 
siderably  more  interest  and  importance  than 
brief  historical  surveys,  economic  reports,  and 
parlor  sociological  commentary.  The  unfinished 
quality  of  the  book  bears  witness  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  discriminating  editor.  Such  a 
one  would  have  advised  the  author  to  drop 
most  of  the  opening  personal  material  and 
relegate  it  to  the  Dulles  family  archives  as 
delightful  memorabilia.  He  would  also  have 
pointed  out  that  the  two-page  section  on  ‘The 
Morgenthau  Plan’  has  virtually  nothing  to  say 
about  that  much-discussed  topic.  ...  As  in¬ 
teresting  as  these  reflections  and  reminiscences 
are.  the  importance  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
examination  of  Berlin  as  one  key  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.”  L.  L.  Snyder 

Sat  R  50:44  Je  10  '67  1050w 


DU  MAURIER,  DAPHNE.  Vanishing  Corn¬ 
wall;  phot,  by  Christian  Du  Maurier  Brown¬ 
ing.  210p  il  $7.95  Doubleday 
914.23  Cornwall,  England  67-16356 

“What  is  Cornwall?  Why  is  it  diffei-ent  from 
other  counties?  What  is  it  about  its  history 
and  people,  their  customs  and  their  supersti¬ 
tions  and  legends,  dating  back  to  pagan  times, 
that  has  given  the  peninsula  throughout  the 
ages  a  touch  of  magic,  a  feeling  that  it  is  al- 
rhost  a  foreign  country?  These  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  Daphne  du  Maurier  set  herself  to  ans¬ 
wer.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  92:3419  O  1  67  140w 
Previewed  by  Alberta  Hankenson  „  , 
Library  J  92:3874  O  15  '67  60w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Green 

New  Statesman  74:561  O  27  67  190w 

Reviewed  b;/  Ivor  Brown  nn  om 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  27  67  850w 


DUNBAR,  JOHN  G.  The  historic  architecture 
of  Scotland.  268p  il  maps  $26  Architectural 
bk. 

720.941  Architecture,  Scottish— History 

[66-75490] 

“This  book  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Commission  for  Scotland 
so  that  the  visitor  to  Scotland  might  have  a 
handy  guide  to  buildings  and  sites.  [Included 
are]  castles,  laird’s  houses,  mansions,  abbeys 
and  cburches  and  in  addition,  industrial  and 
small  farm  buildings  and  other  rural  struc¬ 
tures,  and  bridges  and  town  buildings.  In  each 
section  the  text  ends  with  a  list  of  buildings 
and  sites  worth  visiting  and  there  are  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  reading.”  (Library  J) 


“The  pictures  are  good,  as  are  the  plans, 
and  the  index  works  nicely.  Budget-minded 
librarians  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  re¬ 
stricted  sub.iect  matter  is  worth  the  high 
price.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1919  My  15  '67  150w 
“A  reliable  and  conscientious  survey.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dunbar  has  wisely  chosen  not  to  produce 
a  chronological  survey;  .  .  ,  rather  he  treat.s 
each  building  type  In  turn.  .  .  .  [His  book! 
takes  its  subject  seriously  and  altogether 
avoids  the  quaint  and  the  anecdotal.  .  .  .  [Itl 
is  a  work  of  remarkable  correctness;  in  its 
field  it  sets  an  altogether  new  standard.  .  .  . 
The  most  serious  limitation  [is]  that  he  has 
drawn  a  line  at  about  18()0.  .  .  .  There  is  ...  a 
shortage  of  critical  evaluation  in  [the]  book  as 
a  whole.  On  occasion  it  becomes  too  like  a 
catalogue.  ...  [A  further  drawback]  is  the 
neglect  of  nearly  all  interiors — particularly  in 
the  illustrations  .  .  .  some  of  which  are  very 
smudgy.  .  .  .  Though  its  style  is  pompous  .  .  . 
[Dunbar]  has  produced  a  very  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  material  intelligently  arranged  and  in 
many  cases  largely  new.” 

TLS  p600  J1  6  '67  1050w 


DUNBAR,  LESLIE  W.  A  republic  of  equals. 
132p  $4  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

323.4  Negroes— Civil  rights.  Liberalism 


“This  is  not  a  book  about  civil  rights,  about 
he  Negro  revolt,  or  about  the  South.  I  have 
ried.  rather,  to  estimate  what  they  have 
neant.  in  their  combined  impact,  to  this  coun- 
ry  and  to  some  of  its  political  ideas  and  in- 
ititutions.  .  .  .  The  lesser  themes  in  the  book 
itart  with  the  South  and  Its  key  importance 
vithin  the  republic’s  constitutional  order. 
Since  the  plane  of  discourse  is  throughout 
lolitical.  this  leads  to  discussions  of  the  resi- 
iency  and  future  worth  of  federalism.  .  .  . 
These  essays  were  originally]  given  as  the 
Villiam  W.  Cook  Lectures  on  American  In- 
ititutions  at  The  University  of  Michig-an.  Oct- 
,ber  19-November  2.  1965.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“A  former  research  director  and  later  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Coun¬ 
cil.  [the  author]  is  now  executive  director  of 
the  Field  Foundation.  As  a  statement  of  poli¬ 
tical  values,  a  witness  so  to  speak.  A  Republic 
of  Equals  is  both  lucid  and  effective.  Yet.  for 
a  political  scientist.  .  .  .  the  book  lacks  a  theo¬ 
retical  underpinning  which  would  bolster  per¬ 
suasion  and  distinguish  it  from  elevated  as¬ 
sertion.  .  .  .  Such  criticism  may  be  offset  in 
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DUNBAR,  L.  W. — Continued 
part  by  the  author’s  uncommon  Kift  of  expres¬ 
sion,  his  almost  poetic  sense  of  similitude  and 
metaphor.  As  a  sensitive  kind  of  regional  in¬ 
trospection,  from  the  perspective  of  the  white 
liberal  Southerner  in  search  of  identitw  this 
book  is  particularly  effective.”  A.  P.  Grimes 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:177  Mr  ’67  600w 


‘‘Presenting  a  fresh,  informed  picture  of  the 
new  federalism,  [the  author!  stresses  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  offers  for  nonuniformity  and  for 
breaking  down  ‘doctrinaire  rigidities.’  Dun¬ 
bar’s  wide-ranging  analysis  of  the  liberw 
agenda  is  stimulating  and  thorough.  A  valuable 
ideological  supplement  to  Nat  Hentoff's  de¬ 
scriptive  The  New  Equality  [BRD  1964],  the 
book  should  be  an  early  addition  to  all  public, 
high  school,  and  academic  libraries.” 

Choice  4:219  Ap  ’67  160w  [TA] 


DUNCAN,  DAVID  DOUGLAS.  Yankee  nomad: 
a  photographic  odyssey.  479o  $23  Holt 
B  or  92  Photography,  Journalistic  66-10627 
‘‘As  a  correspondent  for  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  Life  and,  in  recent  years,  as  one  of 
the  highest  paid  freelancers  in  the  business. 
Duncan  has  roamed  the  world,  covering  wars 
and  revolutions  and  the  people  who  made  them 
and  died  in  them.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  both  a 
pictorial  record  of  Duncan’s  work  and  an 
autobiography.”  (Time) 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Pollack 

Book  Week  p4  D  11  ’66  960w 


Choice  4:652  S  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:6072  D  15  ’66  160w 
“The  book  is  quite  literally  autobiographical, 
to  the  point  of  including  personal  letters, 
wires  and  memoranda  from  Duncan,  a  Kan¬ 
sas  City  boy,  to  his  parents,  friends,  bosses, 
military  stssociates  and  photographic  subjects. 
.  .  .  Because  of  this  material,  most  of  whieh 
can  have  no  possible  interest  to  anyone  but 
Duncan  .  .  .  the  undeniably  historic  pictures — 
from  Korea.  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  Turkey.  Rus¬ 
sia,  India — take  second  place  in  a  crowded, 
slapdash  layout.  It  is  indeed  true  that  no 
such  intimate  and  thorough  life — cwm-photo- 
album  has  ever  been  attempted.  Perhaps  with 
good  reason.”  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  D  4  ’66  140w 
“[This  is]  the  first  autobiography  of  its 
kind,  I  believe.  It  ia  an  impressive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  book,  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  his 
own  voice  both  in  the  words  and  in  the  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  the  man  behind  it  all  comes 
through  with  conviction  and  force  and  charm.” 
Lillian  Ross 

New  Yorker  42:236  D  10  ’66  2700w 


“This  big,  curious  volume,  part  documentary, 
part  art  book,  part  personal  scrapbook  .  .  . 
shows  most  strikingly  that  Duncan  the  word 
chronicler  is  not  as  Interesting  as  Duncan  the 
photographer  If  only  because  he  exposes,  like 
Halliburton,  much  more  of  his  emotions  and 
his  self-concern  than  the  reader  cares  to  know. 

.  .  .  The  pictures,  however,  support  the  book 
immeasurably.  Duncan’s  Korean  War  photog¬ 
raphy  is  outstanding.” 

Time  88:130  N  18  ’66  400w 
“Mr.  Duncan’s  [book]  is  swankee-doodle, 
restless,  sentimental  and  deeply  concerned  with 
the  sweet  smell  of  success.  .  .  .  Mr  Duncan  is 
a  photo-journalist  intent  on  capturing  a  popu¬ 
lar  ‘story’  as  a  member  of  the  new  profes¬ 
sional  caste  produced  by  the  advent  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  magazine.  [He  is  a  line  photographer  but 
his]  tale  is  no  great  literary  feat  and  .  .  .  suf- 
flcent  account  of  his  working  methods  is  lack¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [The]  style  is  jerky  and  brashly 
journalistic,  while  confusion  between  captions 
and  the  continuity  of  the  author’s  narrative 
makes  reading  difficult.  A  less  ‘tough’,  less  con¬ 
formist,  more  sincere  and  direct  approach, 
written  with  half  the  number  of  its  100, 00() 
words,  would  have  made  this  a  more  mature 
and  interesting  book.” 

TLS  p4  Ja  6  ’67  380w 


turned  down  a  battlefield  commission  and 
resigned  from  the  service.  .  .  .  Upon  his  return 
to  this  country  he  spoke  out  strongly  against 
U.S.  Vietnam  policy  and  published  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  Ramparts  which  brought  him 
national  attention.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Here  he 
discusses  some  of  his  experiences  with  the 
military  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  and  explains 
why  he  left  the  service. 


Reviewed  by  W.  V.  Kennedy 
America  117:97  J1  22  ’ 


67  480w 


“Duncan  is  a  superb  observer  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  skillful  writer.  There  is  an  immediacy 
in  his  present-tense  combat  descriptions  that 
would  be  as  much  at  home  in  a  good  war 
novel  as  it  is  in  this  long  essay.  In  fact,  very, 
very,  few  writers  have  caught  nearly  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  flavor  and  feel  of  existence  in  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  in  the  1960s  as  [he]  has 
done.  .  .  .  Duncan’s  book  will  do  more  than 
raise  military  and  White  House  hackles.  .  .  . 
His  book  is  a  summons  to  civil  disobedience 
and  massive  resistance  to  the  military.  It 
could  well  become  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
writing  with  which  the  Pentagon  has  ever  had 
to  cope,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  fallen  angel. 
.  .  .  But  there’s  a  little  of  the  smell  of  the 
revolutionary  in  Duncan,  and  his  work  is  likely 
to  be  widely  and  passionately  read,  both  by 
foes  and  disciples.”  M.  W.  Browne 

Book  Week  p3  Je  18  ’67  1150w 
“This  is  a  rambling  and  uneven  professional 
soldier’s  account  of  ten  years  in  United  States 
elite  army  units.  .  .  .  Interspersed  with  chilling 
accounts  of  jungle  battles  and  helicopter  raids 
are  some  bad  language,  dull  Freudian  reflec¬ 
tions.  and  unnecessary  flashbacks  that  break 
up  plot  continuity.  The  last  half  of  the  book  is 
a  scathing  attack  on  the  Pentagon,  the  C.  I.  A,, 
the  draft,  bombing  terror  and  Saigon  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  marred  by  numerous  edi¬ 
torial  mistakes.”  J.  W.  Delonas 

Library  J  92:1940  My  16  ’67  IlOw 


“Dunes n  is  an  astute  man  with  a  lot  [to  say]. 
Actually  he  seems  to  have  had  two  books  in 
mind:  an  autobiography  and  a  sociological 
study  of  Army  influence  in  America.  [This  book] 
contains  snatches  of  each.  The  personal  parts 
.  .  .  are  written  in  Male-Adventure  style — a 
parody  of  Robin  Moore’s  fake  toughness.  An 
unfortunate  result  is  that  we  get  little  sense  of 
the  internal  dialogue  Duncan  must  have  con¬ 
ducted  before  he  quit,  and  only  a  slight  under¬ 
standing  of  why,  if  his  background  and  ambi¬ 
tions  were  so  typical,  he  took  such  an  excep¬ 
tional  step  in  the  end.  The  essays  are  better, 
particularly  those  on  the  depersonalization  of 
the  Army  experience  and  the  way  in  which 
universal  military  training  has  led  to  the  sub¬ 
servience  of  civilian  America.  .  .  .  Duncan’s  de¬ 
cision  [to  quit]  was  all  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  the  voices  for  peace  had  never  reached 
him.  He  had  to  work  out  all  the  arguments 
against  soldiering  on  his  own.  It’s  true  that  the 
peace  movement  lionized  him  afterward,  but  It 
never  reached  out  to  him  during  his  struggle.” 
Alan  Samuels 

Nation  205:284  S  25  ’67  1350w 


‘  [This]  is  neither  a  probing  history  of  the 
war  nor  a  carefully  constructed  analysis  of 
our  government’s  position.  Indeed,  one  would 
be  hard  put  to  define  just  what  Duncan’s  book 
IS,  for  it  is  partly  fragmented  war  stories  (some 
hilarious,  some  sad,  many  tragic),  partly  ex- 
posd  (from  the  ruthless  emphasis  in  basic  train¬ 
ing  on  turning  young  men  into  killers  to  the 
implied  advice  of  his  Special  Forces  instructor 
on  the  killing  and  torturing  of  prisoners),  and 
partly  personal  warfare  against  what  the  author 
believes  is  a  pervasive  American  military  men¬ 
tality  and  a  foreign  policy  that  makes  more  en¬ 
emies  than  friends.  .  .  .  Some  readers  will  be 
embarrassed  by  the  author’s  subjective  reac¬ 
tions  and  emotions.  A  more  serious  liability  is 
his  judgments.  .  .  .  Despite  these  limitations 
there  is  much  of  value  in  [this  book,  which] 
•  •  V.*®  illuminating  and  frequently  pro¬ 

vocative.”  W.  W.  MacDonald 

Sat  R  60:39  Ag  12  ’67  650w 


Time  90:112  N  J7  ’67  IlOw 
TLS  P1051  N  9  ’67  660w 
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DUNCAN,  DONALD.  The  new  legions.  276p 
$6.95  Random  house 

969.7  U.S.  Army — Military  life.  Vietnamese 
Conflict,  1961-  67-14471 

A  denunciation  of  the  war  in  “Vietnam,  the 
military  mentality,  and  [U.S.]  foreign  policy. 
.  .  .  After  eighteen  months  of  .  .  .  service 
with  the  Green  Berets  in  Vietnam — and  over 
a  decade  in  the  U.S.  Army — ^Donald  Duncan 


DUNCAN.  IRMA.  Duncan  dancer;  an  auto¬ 
biography.  352p  p!  $6.95  Wesleyan  unlv.  press 
B  or  92  Duncan,  Isadora.  Dancing  66-14664 


r-r  ^  eignt,  irma  Dorette 

Henrietta  Erich-Grlmme  was  named  Irma  Dun- 
hecame  a  student  and  ‘foster- 
child  of  the  great  Isadora.  From  then  on,  we 
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follow  the  trials  and  the  triumphs.  .  .  of  this 
‘Isadorable’  whose  creative  life  was  inextric¬ 
ably  interwoven  with  that  of  her  preceptor,  to 
a  culminating  moment  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.”  (Choice)  Index  of  names. 


"Irma  Duncan’s  autobiography  has  one  out¬ 
standing  distinction:  it  will  please  those  who 
are  absorbed  and  fascinated  by  the  legend  ol 
Isadora  Duncan.  Irma  Duncan’s  book  is  not 
nearly  as  incandescent  as  Isadora’s  own  work. 
My  Life  IBRD  19271.  But  it  has  the  virtue  of 
coming  closer  to  pedestrian  fact  than  that  of 
the  American  prophetess  of  tlie  dance  who  was 
without  honor  in  her  own  country.  .  .  .  lA  fore¬ 
word]  and  some  two  dozen  unusual  illustra¬ 
tions,  many  rarely  seen,  all  make  the  book  a 
worthy  purchase.” 

Choice  3:224  My  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:368  Je  ’67  160w 
"[The  book]  does  include  a  number  of  in¬ 
sights  into  Isadora  Duncan’s  philosophy  of 
danoe  as  gleaned  from  her  remarks  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  from  her  talks  with  her  pupils,  one 
of  whom  was  the  author.  Though  Isadora’s 
ideas  on  the  art  of  dance  are  already  well 
known,  they  gain  in  significance  here  for  being 
p^laced  so  well  in  their  historical  context.  .  .  . 
From  the  vantage  point  of  time,  Irma  Dun¬ 
can’s  perspective  is  sympathetic,  yet  candid. 
The  human  warmth  that  pervades  her  book 
makes  it  a  vital  as  well  as  a  valuable  docu¬ 
ment.”  S.  J.  Cohen 

J  Aesthetics  26:228  winter  ’66  140w 


DUNHAM,  H.  WARREN.  Community  and 
schizophrenia:  an  epidemiological  analysis. 
(Lafayette  clinic  monograph  in  psychiatry) 
S12p  maps  $12.50  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
614.58  Schizophrenia.  Social  psycholo^ 

65-13720 

In  this  monograph  the  author  "reports  the 
results  of  a  psychiatric  study  of  two  areas 
within  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  offers 
theoretical  discussions  of  certain  Issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  sociological  study  of  psychiatric 
disorders.  Although  several  forms  of  mental  ill¬ 
ness  are  discussed,  this  study  concentrates 
primarily  on  the  schizophrenic  disorders. 
.  .  .  A  subsequent  follow-up  of  all  known 

cases  from  all  potential  treatment  sources 
from  these  two  areas  indicated  that 
their  differences  in  treated  schizophrenia  were 
reduced  to  non-significance.  .  .  .  [The  authpr] 
and  his  investigators  claim  to  find  no  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  between  schizophrenia  and  its 
symptoms  and  the  variables  they  classify  as 
‘community  organization’  and  ‘social  struc¬ 
tures.’  ”  (Am  J  Soc)  Subject  index  and  Name 
Index. 


“Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  part  of  this 
monograph  ...  is  the  author’s  theoretical  and 
methodological  discussions.  Each  starts  oif 
promisingly  by  tackling  some  major  issues  but 
veers  oft  into  tangential  discourses  and  be¬ 
latedly  returns  to  the  main  theme  to  conclude 
with  an  essentially  superficial  analysis  after 
all  the  dust  has  settled.  While  Dunham  con¬ 
cludes  that  his  entire  project  supports  the  soci^ 
selection  theory,  his  data  were  not  properly 
designed  to  test  any  of  the  major  hypotheses 
of  that  theory.  Although  he  criticizes  others 
In  ‘leaping’  from  social  epidemiological  data  to 
asserting  social  etiological  theories  or  explana¬ 
tions  of  mental  Illness,  Dunham, .  in  turn,  does 
precisely  the  same  thing  regarding  the  soci^ 
selectivity  theory!  .  .  .  There  are  many  signifi¬ 
cant  and  stimulating  aspects  of  the  .work. 
Social  scientists  involved  in  psychiatric  m- 
julry  should  study  this  volume  thoroughly, 
xbr  Dunham’s  criticisms  .  .  .  are  provocative 
and  worthy  of  further  examination.”  E.  Q. 

Am  J  Soc  72:439  Ja  ’67  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  O’Neal 

Am  Soc  R  32:485  Je  ’67  950w 
“Dr  Dunham’s  chief  focus  for  this  study  Is 
one  which  lies  between  ‘the  needs  of  persoM 
as  they  Impinge  upon  ‘the  central  characteris¬ 
tics  of  social  organization.’  This  Interplay  of 
factors  Is  mediated  by  another  cornplex,  which 
Dr.  Dunham  calls  ‘the  life-chances’  present  in 
the  family  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  potently 
schizophrenic.  This  effort  while  admittedly 
only  a  probe,  does  provide  another  view  of 
this  very  complex  problem.  It  belongs  in  any 
library  serving  the  serious  studer^  In  the 
field  of  mental  disease.”  L.  E.  De  Rosis 
Library  J  90:4094  O  1  ’66  180w 


?c 


DUNN,  MARY  MAPLES.  WUliam  Penn:  politics 
and  conscience.  206p  $6  Princeton  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Penn,  WUliam  66-21831 

This  biography  by  a  professor  of  history  at 
Bryn  Mawr  brings  "out  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  [Penn’s]  ideas  and  actions  as  reflected 
in  his  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Hershberger 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:205  N  ’67  650w 
“The  best  avaUable  guide  to  the  political 
tliought  of  William  Penn.” 

Choice  4:746  S  ’67  160w 

Christian  Century  84:695  My  3  ’67  30w 


Reviewed  by  S.  V.  James 

J  Am  Hist  54:629  D  ’67  500w 


“William  Penn  emerges  from  this  admirable 
political  biography  as  a  man  possessed  of  one 
dream — establishing  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration.  ...  If  Penn  appears  politically 
inconsistent — he  first  supported  Parliament  and 
tlien  the  King — it  is  because  his  actions  are 
taken  out  of  context.  He  backed  the  political 
power  he  thought  most  likely  to  grant  tolera¬ 
tion.  [Professor  Dunn]  considers  the  influence 
of  Pennsylvania  on  Penn’s  actions.  .  .  .  Good 
as  this  book  is,  it  has  a  flaw:  it  should  have 
been  longer.  One  would  like  to  see  more  back¬ 
ground  on  the  Quakers,  more  on  the  relation 
of  Penn’s  thought  to  that  of  other  Quakers, 
and  more  quotes  from  Penn.  For  all  libraries.’ 
Jerome  Nadelhaf 

Library  J  92:2756  Ag  ’67  170w 
"Clearly  and  perceptively,  Mary  Maples  Dunn 
analyzes  Penn’s  ideas  on  toleration,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  social  organization.  Her  work  is  the 
biography  of  a  mind  keenly  penetrated.  .  .  .  As 
[she]  skillfully  points  up,  Penn’s  ideas  were 
not  original,  ‘with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  relationship  between  property  and  religious 
liberty.’  it  was  his  activism  in  behalf  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  good  government  which  gave  him  a 
special  aura  that  has  clung  to  him  ever  since. 
Dissent,  he  insisted  in  words  relevant  to  our 
own  day,  was  compatible  with  good  citizen¬ 
ship.”  Michael  Kraus 

Sat  R  50:48  Je  10  ’67  700w 


DUNN,  NELL.  Poor  cow.  133p  $3.95  Doubleday 

67-24336 

The  author  of  Up  the  Junction  (BRD  1966), 
which  won  The  John  Llewellyn  Rhys  Memorial 
Prize,  has  written  a  novel  set  in  today’s  South 
I.ondon.  “The  cow’s  name  is  Joy.  A  young 
London  mother,  she  is  married  to  a  thief,  who 
serves  two  years  of  a  four-year  sentence.  She 
takes  up  with  another  thief,  violent,  but  a  kind 
man  whom  she  dearly  loves:  and  he  goes  down 
for  twelve  years.  The  unloved  husband’s  release 
interrupts  the  life  Joy  has  made  for  herself, 
adoring  her  baby,  .  .  .  serving  in  a  Brixton  pub 
(quite  near  the  prison),  modelling  for  photo¬ 
graphs  or  prostituting  herself.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  World  pl6  N  5  ’67  360w 
“The  plot  Is  slight,  but  Miss  Dunn  has  made 
Poor  Cow  believable  by  the  glimpses  of  slum  life 
which  she  gives  the  reader,  and  by  brief  but 
telling  character  sketches.  In  this,  her  first  nov. 
el.  Miss  Dunn  has  developed  the  theme  of  Up 
the  Junction,  a  book  of  sketches  of  life  in  Bat¬ 
tersea  which  presents  a  picture  of  present-day 
London  that  is  unequalled.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  book 
for  libraries  that  have  large  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion  collections.”  Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  92:3443  O  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  157:23  N  4  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  73:684  Ap  28  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:14  Ja  18  ’68  550w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  O  29  ’67  IlOw 
“Whether  [this]  is  a  novel  .  .  does  not 
matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  this  young 
writer  is  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  talent, 
and,  beyond  that,  that  there  is  something  un¬ 
forgettable  about  her  wmrk — some  quality  so 
Individual  and  gentle  that  her  writing  Is  ir¬ 
resistible.  Her  story  of  a  lost  young  wife  and 
mother,  Joy,  who  slips  without  much  struggling 
from  being  a  loving  creature  to  being  a  prosti¬ 
tute,  is  alive  with  a  capacity  for  acceptance 
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DUNN,  NELL — Continued 


that  has  in  it  neither  anger  nor  mawkphness. 
Miss  Dunn  is  also  sentimental  and  tawdry  and 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  quite  funny.” 

New  Yorker  43:245  N  11  67  140w 


"Poor  Cow  is  a  good  title.  ‘Daft  bitch’  or 
‘silly  mare’  would  not  have  caught  so  well  the 
commiseration  in  the  coarse  strictures  snch 
women  pass  on  themselves  and  each  other,  the 
letters  between  Joy  and  her  imprisoned  lover 
must,  surely,  be  non-fiction,  logether  with 
the  dialogue,  which  reads  so  like  directly  re¬ 
ported  speech,  they  ought  to  educate  those 
other  fiction-writers  who  still  attempt,  even 
now,  to  make  a  vernacular  out  of  words  like 
‘wot’.  .  .  .  The  basic  flaw  in  Poor  Cow  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  television  version  of  Up  the 
Junction,  the  absence  of  the  author  from  the 
story.  If  Joy  is  based  on  the  kind  of  true  con¬ 
fessions  that  Nell  Dunn  collected  in  her  Talk¬ 
ing  to  Women,  then  this  would  account  foi  her 
elusiveness.  .  .  .  This  is  a  serious  and  moving 
little  book,  but  it  is^  sc^arcely  a  novel  nor,  quite. 


DUNNE,  JOHN  GREGORY.  Delano;  the  story 
of  the  California  grape  strike;  phot,  by  Ted 
Streshinsky.  176p  .‘?4.95  Farrar,  Straus 
331.89  Delano,  California — Strike,  1965- 

67-22438 

The  author,  “a  magazine  writer,  went  to 
Delano,  in  the  .  .  .  San  Joaquin  Valley,  10 
months  after  the  strike  started,  and  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  its  developments  ever  since. 
His  book  is  a  .  .  .  report  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  strike;  [an]  .  .  .  examination  of  its  impact 
on  the  community;  and  an  analysis  of  actions 
of  both  employers  and  labor.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  A  part  of  the  book  was  published  in  slightly 
different  form  under  the  title  Strike  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


‘‘[This  struggle]  deserves  and  needs  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  now  has  it  in  [this]  quiet, 
well-written  book  that  avoids  rhetoric  and  the 
easy  gratification  of  polemics  in  order  to  tell 
a  story,  and  tell  it  fairly,  coherently  and  with 
an  appropriate  touch  of  irony.  Historians  will 
be  grateful  for  Mr.  Dunne’s  effort;  and  he 
writes  like  a  good  historian,  a  bit  detached, 
but  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  believes  and 
feels  to  be  right  or  wrong.  .  .  .  Though  the 
author  clearly  wants  a  much  better  deal  for 
the  workers,  he  can  also  see  the  fierce,  stubborn 
pride  of  a  group  of  Italian  and  Yugoslavian 
farmers  who  wage  a  tough  and  uncertain 
struggle  every  year  with  the  land,  the  market 
and  the  unpredictable  skies.  The  book  certainly 
should  be  read  by  anyone  Interested  in  what 
happens  to  people  psychologically  during  a  long 
and  sticky  fight.”  Robert  Coles 

Book  World  p6  N  12  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  V.  Brown 

Library  J  92:4156  N  15  ’67  250w 
‘‘Dunne’s  ‘objectivity’  sometimes  seiwes  as 
an  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  rigors  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  ...  In  failing  to  adjudicate,  he 
dilutes  his  own  vieivpoint:  though  his  sjunpathy 
with  the  strikers  is  clear,  his  willingness  to 
admit  considerable  contrary — and  often  specious 
— ^argument,  ends  by  maximizing  the  ‘anguish’ 
of  the  growers.  Where  Dunne  does  take  on  the 
job  of  interpretation,  he  too  often  performs  it 
by  indirection.  ...  If  [he]  has  a  reasoned 
case  to  make  against  the  volunteers  he  should 
spell  it  out.  Indictment  by  innuendo  is  never 
very  attractive.  Indeed,  ‘sketchiness’  is  the 
book’s  chief  defect.  Dunne  tries  to  tell  a  com¬ 
plex  story,  one  with  reference  points  in  several 
cultures  and  with  historical  antecedents  dating 
back  several  decades,  in  a  mere  176  pages.  It 
is  not  enough,  though  his  spare  and  affecting 
prose  does  convey  considerable  Information  in 
limited  space.”  Martin  Duberman 

New  Repub  157:23  D  2  ’67  2300w 
‘‘Dunne  shows  brilliantly  [that]  ‘La  Huelga’ 
[the  strike]  represents  an  epochal  step  in  the 
struggle  of  generations  to  push  California’s 
reactionary  agriculturists  out  of  the  19th-cen¬ 
tury  sweatshop  ethos.  .  .  .  [This  book  is  so] 
incisive.  .  .  .  colorful,  perceptive.  .  .  [and] 

so  realistic  as  to  make  it  important  reading  for 
current  students  of  economics  and  public 
policy.”  Gladwin  Hill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  N  12  ’67  650w 
Time  90:111  N  24  ’67  320w 


DU  NOOY,  PiERRE  LECOMTE.  See  Lecomte 
du  NoUy,  P. 


DUN  STAN,  J.  LESLiE.  A  light  to  the  city: 

150  years  of  the  City  missionary  society  of 

Braton,  1816-1966.  294p  il  $5  Beacon  press 

266  City  Missionary  Society, 

‘‘A  history  of  a  rnisslonary  activity  of 
Congregational  churches  in  I^oston.^  .  ..  .  L-Lne 
author]  professor  of  Christian 

world  religions,  .  Andover  Newton  Tfi|°logical 
School  [also  gives  a  picture  of  the  social 
pSms  of  the'^city  through  the  great  migra¬ 
tions,  the  Civil  War,  the  materialistic  1920  s, 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  post- W.  W .  ii 
years.  .  .  .  [He  discusses]  the  changes  in 

social  service  'methods,  church  cooperation,  and 
toleration.”  (Library  J)  Index. 

“An  interesting  account  of  the  vicissRudes 
besetting  the  charitable  arm  of  the  ortho^dpx 
churches  in  New  England  since  the  early  1800  s. 

.  .  A  useful  insight  into  an  aspect  both  of  the 
19th-century  religious  reform  movernent  ana 
the  changes  brought  by  non-Protestant  Im¬ 
migrants  to  a  large  city.’’ 

Choice  4:542  J1  67  80w 

“The  book,  which  improves  on  a  second 
reading,  will  probably  still  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  specialist.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

I  ihrarv  J  91:,5404  N  1  66  140w 


DU  RANG,  JOHN.  The  memoir  of  John  Durang, 
American  actor,  1785-1816;,  ed.  by  .^a-n  S. 
Downer:  pub.  for  the  Hist.  soc.  of  York 
County  and  for  the  Am.  soc.  for  theatre  re¬ 
search.  l‘76p  col  il  $7  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
press 

790.924  Theater — U.S.  66-10729 

A  “Pennsylvania  actor,  dancer,  producer, 
[gives  an]  account  of  his  experiences  in  the 
years  1785-1816.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliogra- 
nhv-  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:258  My  ’67  40w 
“The  volume  will  appeal  only  to  scholars  of 
American  theater  history.  Detailed  chronolog¬ 
ical  listing  of  travels,  acting  companies,  and 
repertories  are  valuable  as  record  but  the  many 
opportunities  for  incidental  descriptive  expan¬ 
sion  are  neglected.  .  .  .  Durang’ s  watercolor 
sketches,  beautifully  reproduced,  are  a  decided 
advantage.  Alan  Downer’s  customary  care  has 
included  detailed  appendix,  references,  and  in¬ 
dex.  .  .  .  The  compilation  of  short  facts,  de¬ 
void  of  descriptive  details,  does  not  offer  this 
volume  an  audience  beyond  the  dedicated  the¬ 
ater  chronologer.” 

Choice  4:696  S  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Ryan 

J  Am  Hist  54:393  S  ’67  160w 


“Often  [Durang]  constructed  or  Improvised 
his  own  theater,  acted  in  his  own  productions 
I  speaking  or  singing  in  English,  French  or  Ger¬ 
man),  danced,  played  the  violin  or  flute,  made 
end  manipulated  puppets.  .  .  .  His  audiences 
included  such  V.I.P.’s  as  Washington,  Franklin 
and  foreign  diplomats.  Less  distinguished  cus¬ 
tomers  were  apt  to  express  themseWes  by 
‘throwing  apples,  nuts,  sometimes  bottles  on 
the  stage,’  and  once  it  was  necessary  to  load  a 
gun  with  peas  and  fire  at  an  unruly  audience. 
.  .  .  It  makes  a  lively  narrative  that  tells  us 
much  about  the  early  theater  in  America  and 
the  life  of  the  time.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  23  ’67  200w 


DURANT,  ARIEL,  jt.  auth.  The  story  of  civi¬ 
lization,  pt  10.  See  Durant,  W. 


DURANT,  WILL.  The  story  of  civilization;  pt 
10.  Rousseau  and  revolution:  a  history  of 
civilization  in  France,  England,  and  (Germany 
from  1756,  and  in  the  remainder  of  Europe 
from  1715,  to  1789,  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant. 
1091p  11  $15  Simon  &  Schuster 
901.93  Civilization-^History.  Europe — His¬ 
tory— 1492-1789  67-14239 


This  book  covers  the  thirty-three  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille.  It  is  the  concluding  volume  in 
the  ten-volume  history  of  civilization  which  be¬ 
gan  with  Our  Oriental  Heritage  (BRD  1935). 
Bibliography.  Index.  For  part  nine:  The  Age 
of  Voltaire,  see  BRD  1965. 


“Like  all  the  other  volumes  in  the  series, 
[this  book]  is  written  for  the  amateur  rather 
than  the  professional.  For  those  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  whatever  history  they  have  ever  studied, 
and  are  too  busy  to  retrace  their  steps  through 
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the  pages  of  dust-laden  history  books  in  the  at¬ 
tic,  the  Durant  approach  offers  the  ideal  so- 
iution.  The  reader  may  rest  assured  that  the 
terrain  is  being  well  covered,  and  his  own 
turning  of  page  after  page,  unconscious  of  the 
clock,  is  sufficient  witness  to  the  splendor  of 
the  Durant  style.  My  only  complaint  about  this 
and  the  other  volumes  in  the .  series  is  that 
they  tend  to  include  too  much.”  C.  P.  Bruderle 
America  117:520  N  4  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Gallagher 

Best  Sell  27:267  O  15  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Greene 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  30  ’67 
800w 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:2566  J1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Smith 

Nat  R  20:40  Ja  16  ’68  950w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Loomis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  15  ’67  lOOOw 
New  Yorker  43:223  O  14  ’67  160w 

“Many  thousands  of  people  have  read  all  of 
some  of  these  volumes,  and  much  of  all  of  them, 
with  profit  and  delight.  Several  recent  works 
of  history  have  been  more  brilliantly  written 
.  .  .  but  I  know  of  no  popular  histoi-y  that  is 
so  encyclopedic  in  scope,  so  brightly  readable 
in  style,  and  so  humanely  reasonable  in  point 
of  view.  .  .  .  [The  Durants’]  chief  concern  is 
with  cultural  histoi’y- — the  ideas,  books,  works 
of  art  that  express  the  best  of  civilization.  .  .  . 
[In  this  final  volume,]  the  decline  in  wit  and 
general  bounce  is  not  a  serious  handicap,  but 
it  does  mean  that  Rousseau  and  Revolution 
seems  even  longer  than  it  is.  .  .  .  The  authors 
find  Rousseau  less  repulsive  as  a  man  than 
some  do.  Their  analysis  of  his  ideas,  which 
were  instrumental  in  producing  both  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  movement  and  the  French  Revolution, 
is  first-rate.  .  .  .  There  must  be  about  100  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  in  Rousseau  and  Revolution. 
All  are  able;  many  are  superb,  entertaining  as 
well  as  educational.  .  .  .  [However]  a  few  of 
the  sketches  are  a  trifle  dull.”  Orville  Prescott 
Sat  R  50:80  S  23  ’67  1550w 

“The  best  of  the  Durants  deserves  to  stand 
a  long  time  against  future  tides,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  devotion,  spirit  and  ener^.  .  .  . 
As  succeeding  installments  [of  their  history] 
came  off  the  press,  the  grasp  of  the  collabora¬ 
tors’  research  grew  surer,  the  language  more 
polished,  the  pace  slower.  .  .  .  [In  this  lengthy 
book]  the  Durants’  again  demonstrate  their  im¬ 
mense  talent  for  transmuting  tireless  research 
into  never  tiresome  storytelling.  .  .  .  The  Du¬ 
rants  are  not  original  historians  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  particular  slant  on  history,  except 
for  a  broad  humanistic  sympathy.  .  .  .  [They] 
are  sometimes  superficial:  they  are  bound  to 
be,  considering  the  scope  of  their  enterprise. 
But  they  have  also  achieved  depths  and  insights 
lacking  in  many  academic  works.  The  charge 
that  they  are  popularlzers  is  meaningless.  Of 
course  they  are  popularizers — and  great  ones.” 
Time  90:118  O  6  ’67  1300w 


DURAS,  MARGUERITE.  The  ravishing  of  Lol 
Stein;  tr.  by  Richard  Seaver.  181p  $3.95  Grove 

65-14200 

“Lovely,  diaphanous,  insubstantial,  Lol  Stein 
at  19  is  deserted  by  her  lover.  Ten  years  later 
she  returns  to  the  place  of  her  betrayal;  seeks 
out  girlhood  friend  Tatiana:  and  tries  to 
exorcise  her  betrayal  with  Tatiana’s  lover, 
Jack  Hold.”  (Newsweek)  Originally  published 
in  French  in  1964. 


Choice  4:636  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“Mme  Duras  may  be  hinting  that  in  trage¬ 
dies  of  the  heart  one  finally  gets  around  to  play¬ 
ing  all  the  parts.  But  she  does  not  choose  to 
develop  her  philosophy  beyond  what  has  come 
to  be  vaguely  known  as  an  existentialist 
mood.  Toward  the  end,  in  fact,  she  rather 
chucks  her  tone  to  drum  up  a  little  old-fash¬ 
ioned  suspense.  She  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Her  fragile  people — never  quite  there,  as  she 
herself  admits — behave  under  stress  like  me¬ 
chanical  dolls  wound  too  tight,  Mme  Duras’ 
theme  is  suffering,  but  at  last  even  the  suffer¬ 
ing  gets  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  is,  in  building  pits  of  boredom  for  her 
characters,  Mme  Duras  has  wound  up  trapping 
her  readers.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12  ’67 
300w 

“The  style  is  such  that  repetitions  in  the 
text  are  hard  to  identify  as  printer’s  errors  or 


author’s  style.  Perhaps  it  also  suffered  in 
translation  from  the  French.  A  cool  job  for  the 
cool  cats.”  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:6999  D  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffman 

New  Repub  156:26  Ja  14  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  74:407  S  29  ’67  180w 


"The  novel  Is  as  brilliant  technically  as  Mme. 
Duras' s  other  work.  With  her  remarkable  ob¬ 
jective  style,  full  of  strange  contrasts,  sudden 
Insights  and  haunting  Images,  she  shoots  ver¬ 
tical  shafts  down  into  the  dark  morass  of  hu¬ 
man  love.  She  may  not  come  up  with  any 
answers,  but  she  does  display  to  the  reader's 
eye  strange  cut  gems  of  the  Imagination  that 
stay  with  him  after  the  shape  of  the  events 
themselves  has  begun  to  dissolve.”  Peter 
Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  19  ’67  700w 
“Mile.  Duras  seems  less  interested  in  the 
frail  scaffolding  of  narrative  than  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  provides  for  what  she  calls  the 
‘cinema  of  Lol  Stein,’  the  slow-motion  sensu¬ 
ality  of  the  strange  triad  of  lovers,  caught  like 
dancers  in  ballistic  movement,  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  pirouettes.  The  artist  reaches  for  the 
moon  and  captures  instead  thin,  rarefied  air, 
filled  with  sparkling  but  insubstantial  fireflies — 
not  lives  caught  and  laid  bare,  but  shadowy 
silhouettes  cast  upon  screen.  What  results  is  a 
scenario-like  novel,  the  verbal  ghost  of  a 
‘Marienbad’  movie  for  the  mind’s  eye.”  Saul 
Maloff 

Newsweek  69:92D  Ja  16  ’67  200w 


DURAS,  MARGUERITE.  The  sailor  from  Gi¬ 
braltar;  tr.  by  Barbara  Bray.  318p  $5.95  Grove 

67-20345 

“A  young  Parisian,  bored  with  his  job  and 
his  mistress,  ships  aboard  a  yacht  owned  by 
[Anna.]  a  rich  and  beautiful  woman  who  has 
but  one  aim  in  life:  to  find  a  sailor  from  Gi¬ 
braltar,  who  she  feels  was  the  love  of  her  life. 
.  .  .  At  20,  when  they  had  their  stormy  affair, 
he  was  fleeing  French  law  for  'the  murder  of 
the  American  ball-bearings  king.  Nelson  Nel¬ 
son.’  Though  she  has  had  no  word  of  him  in 
years,  her  yacht,  with  its  crew  of  seven,  seeks 
him  in  ports  on  the  seven  seas  without  a  scin¬ 
tilla  of  rational  evidence  to  go  by.  .  .  .  Her  new 
lover,  the  young  Parisian  .  .  .  comes  to  realize 
that  their  only  true  bond  is  their  endless  quix¬ 
otic  search.”  (Time)  Originally  published  in 
French  in  1962. 


Choice  4:842  O  ’67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Wadsworth 

Library  J  92:2604  J1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  73:86  Ja  20  ’67  140w 


“[This]  is  another  of  Marguerite  Duras’ 
haunting  tales  of  strange  and  random  passion. 
.  .  .  This  time,  the  symbolic  elements  are  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  characters,  events  and 
style  that  the  novel  stands  by  Itself — which, 
after  all,  is  exactly  what  the  New  Novelists,  so 
often  considered  difficult  and  obscure,  insist 
their  books  are  meant  to  do.  The  author  deals 
in  simple  urgencies — love,  loneliness,  suspense, 
fear- — and  her  imagination  forces  them  into 
striking  new  shapes.  .  .  .  She  is  best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  screenplay,  ’Hiroshima 
Mon  Amour.’  The  same  sharp  visual  sense  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  are  apparent  in  this  early 
novel.  .  .  .  Reports  on  the  [recent  film  of  this 
book]  are  dismal.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  they 
turned  readers  away  from  the  provocative 
original.”  Adele  Silver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  J1  2  ’67  550w 


“[This]  is  a  charming  though  slight  novel. 
.  .  .  [It]  Is  all  sun  and  sea  and  beautiful  peo¬ 
ple  making  love,  drinking  whisky,  and  having 
romantic  conversations  like  Hemingway  char¬ 
acters.  Mme.  Duras  is  wonderful  at  dialogue, 
and  good  at  everything  else,  so  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  attractive  book.”  Dorrie  Pagones 
Sat  R  50:37  J1  22  ’67  31Uw 
Time  90:88  J1  7  ’67  480w 


“There  is  a  large  element  of  parody  in  The 
Sailor  from  Gibraltar.  The  narrator’s  ambition 
Is  to  write  an  ‘American’  novel  about  his  ex¬ 
periences,  which  means  that  there  are  ty¬ 
coons,  whisky  and  occasional  sly  genuflections 
in  the  direction  of  Ernest  Hemingway.  Anna, 
tho  barmaid  turned  millionairess,  is  an 
archetype  of  the  film-fed  imagination,  as  is 
her  phantom  lover.  .  .  .  He  Is  not  a  man  but  a 
motive,  a  chimerical  state  of  grace  that  the 
free  mind  is  doomed  to  pursue.” 

TLS  p41  Ja  19  ’67  320w 
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DORER,  ALBRECHT.  Albrecht  DUrer:  text  by 
H.  T.  Musper;  tr.  by  Robert  Erich  Wolf.  142p 
11  col  pi  $15  Abrams 

759.3  66-10989 


In  this  book  the  “text  treats  [the  artist's] 
life,  drawings,  paintings,  copper  engravings, 
woodcuts,  and  theoretical  writings  in  separate 
chapters.  Each  color  plate  is  accompanied  by  a 
commentary.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"[This  book  includes]  46  very  good,  often 
excellent,  color  plates.  The  short  introduction 
.  .  .  [and  notes]  are  adequate.  For  the  reader 
who  has  time  for  a  longer  introductory  text, 
Brion’s  Durer:  His  Life  and  Work  [BRD  1961], 
although  poorly  illustrated,  remains  preferable: 
and,  for  the  more  serious  reader  Panofsky’s 
monograph  is  superior  because  of  its  stimulating 
wealth  of  ideas.  Musper’s  early  dating  of  some 
of  the  watercolor  landscapes  is  not  generally 
accepted:  some  justifications  of  attributions  on 
a  ‘Morellian’  basis  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
controversial  Death  of  St.  Dominic  are  out  of 
place  in  a  book  for  a  large  audience.” 

Choice  3:1008  Ja  '67  140w 
“Although  the  illustrations  form,  the  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  this  book,  some  of  the  works 
discussed  and  reproduced  have  not  been  prev¬ 
iously  included  in  surveys  or  selections  of 
Durer’s  work,  and  their  discussion  will  ac¬ 
quaint  the  informed  layman  with  newly  identi¬ 
fied  or  discovered  works  of  the  leading  Ger¬ 
man  Renaissance  master.  .  .  .  Altogether  this 
is  a  satisfactory,  though  highly  selective,  pop¬ 
ular  introduction  to  Dtirer’s  multifaced  art.” 
J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:3699  Ag  '66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  '66  220w 


DURGNAT,  RAYMOND.  Films  and  feelings. 
288p  11  $6.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

791.43  Moving  pictures  67-20174 

This  book  offers  a  “discussion  of  cinematic 
aesthetic  moods  from  Griffith's  ‘Birth  of  a  Na¬ 
tion'  to  the  futuristic  films  of  Truffaut  and 
Godard.  .  .  .  [The  author  comments]  on  the 
union  of  film  method  and  content,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  film  as  entertainment  and  film  as 
a  mirror  of  reality,  the  gap  between  the  popular 
and  cultural  response,  and  the  existence  of 
cinematic  poetry  in  the  commercial  film.  .  .  . 
For  reference  purposes  there  is  a  ‘Dictionary  of 
Poetic  Motifs'  .  .  .  and  an  index  of  the  films 
reviewed.”  (Library  J) 


“A  stimulating  discussion  .  .  .  [done]  with 
wit  and  style.  .  .  .  [Durgnat's]  analyses  of  the 
films  of  Cocteau,  Chabrol,  Hitchcock,  New¬ 
man,  and  colleagues  are  a  joy  to  read  and  his 
uninhibited  campaign  against  the  restrictions 
of  academic  and  ‘arty'  criticism  is  a  deiight.” 
L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  92:4172  N  15  '67  loOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:52  D  14  '67  120w 
“[Durgnat’s]  writings  give  the  impression 
that  he  just  lets  words  pour  out  of  him  in  an 
uncontrollable  torrent  and  does  nothing  after¬ 
wards  to  direct  and  rechannel  them  into  more 
ordered  courses.  For  pages  he  seems  to  be 
writing  quite  at  random,  .  .  .  picking  up  and 
dropping  notions  without  any  rhyme  or  reason 
and  making  no  differentiation  between  sensible 
ideas  worthy  of  development  which  they  do  not 
get  and  the  sort  of  nonsensical  notions  that  we 
all  find  popping  into  our  minds  occasionally, 
play  with  for  a  moment  and  then  consign  to 
their  proper  mental  dustbin;  .  .  .  Often  he 
reduces  his  readers  to  a  frenzy  of  Impatience 
while  they  wade  through  the  nonsense,  won¬ 
dering  If  they  will  ever  kick  against  a  nugget 
of  sense.  But  it  is  worth  persevering.  In  this 
collection  of  occasional  writings  there  Is  much 
to  madden,  but  also  a  lot  which  is  timely  and 
sane.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  ‘Putting  on  the  Style’,  which  is 
based  on  a  postgraduate  thesis  written  at  the 
Slade  School.  There  Mr.  Durgnat’s  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind  is  most  refreshing.” 

TLS  p866  S  28  '67  300w 


Contests  abound  in  these  stories — between  God 
and  the  devil,  peasant  and  baron,  husband 
and  wife.  In  .  .  .  folk-tale  tradition,  they 
tell  of  fools  who  are  not  always  so  foolish 
as  wise  men  and  of  the  cunning  who  are  often 
defeated  by  guilelessness.  .  .  .  [The  editor,] 
a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Librarianship  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  has 
used  the  stories  .  .  .  both  with  children  and 
with  adult  audiences.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:295  My  26  '67  20w 


Horfi  Bk  43:461  Ag  '67  150w 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Murray 

Library  J  92:2020  My  15 


'67  70w 


“Latvian  concerns  are  uncovered  in  the  bare 
plotting  of  each  tale,  but  for  appropriate  Idiom 
we  must  look  to  that  watchman  over  the 
translation,  the  teller.  Mae  Durham  has  an 
ear  for  the  cadences  of  the  speaker,  and  her 
dellvei-y  is  precisely  paced  for  humor.  Indeed, 
if  you  read  aloud  what  she  has  written,  you’ll 
be  telling  a  proper  sort  of  folk  tale — and  that’s 
what’s  wanted  after  all.”  J.  C.  Thomson 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  My  7  '67 
170w 


“Illustrated  with  most  attractive  and  often 
comic  line  drawings,  this  lively  and  varied 
collection  ...  is  filled  with  robust  humor  and 
folk  wisdom.  Many  of  the  familiar  patterns 
of  folk  literature  are  here:  the  crafty  ani¬ 
mal  who  is  duped  into  losing  his  prey,  the 
noodlehead  story,  the  stepdaughter  who  wins 
the  prince,  and  the'  stepdaughter  who  is  given 
Impossible  tasks  that  are  completed  with  the 
help  of  a  sage  elder.  A  section  of  notes  com¬ 
piled  by  a  folklore  specialist  is  appended.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:54  My  13  '67  80w 


DURRELL,  GERALD.  Two  in  the  bush;  II.  by 
B.  L.  Driscoll.  255p  $4.95  Viking 
691  Rare  animals.  Zoology.  Wild  life — Con¬ 
servation  66-23821 

The  author  of  A  Zoo  In  My  Luggage  (BRD 
1961)  recounts  a  six-month  trip  taken  with  his 
wife  Jacquie,  through  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Malaya.  They  surveyed  wild  life  conserva¬ 
tion  activities  and  aided  in  filming  rare  animal 
life  for  the  B.B.C. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:131  F  '67  130w 
“As  the  more  literate  among  mammals  al¬ 
ready  know,  a  Durrell  in  the  hammock  is 
worth  two  on  the  bookshelf.  ...  In  this  his 
tenth  book,  Mr.  Durrell  exercises  his  familiar 
faculty  for  conveying  his  enjoyment  to  the 
reader.  In  addition  to  the  rewards  and  satis¬ 
factions,  he  describes,  mostly  in  humorous 
vein,  the  difflculties,  discomforts,  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  naturalist-at-large.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  two  rather  unattractive  incidents 
(both  involving  humans),  ‘Two  in  the  Bush’  is 
an  agreeably  instructive  book.  Although 
lacking  an  index,  it  is  helpfully  Illustrated 
with  black-and-white  sketches.  .  .  .  Like  most 
naturalists  and  conservationists.  Mr.  Durrell  is 
severe  in  his  condemnation  of  man’s  reckless 
use  of  his  environment.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a 
committed  writer  [this]  is  a  sobering  as  well 
as  a  lively  and  engaging  book.”  John  Beau¬ 
fort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl9  D  8  '66 

600w 

“The  light  touch  and  amusing  style  that 
characterize  [Mr.  Durrell’s]  books  on  Africa 
still  prevail.  .  .  .  An  authentic  and  enjoyable 
combination  of  travel  and  natural  history,  this 
book  is  recommended  for  public  library  col¬ 
lections.”  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  91:4680  O  1  '66  90w 
“This  account  lacks  the  popular  appeal  of 
most  of  Mr.  Durrell’s  books  and  also  it  is 
rather  repetitious.” 

Library  J  92:355  Ja  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  25  ’67  190w 


DURHAM,  MAE.  Tit  for  tat,  and  other  Latvian 
folk  tales:  retold  by  Mae  Durham  from  the 
translation  of  Skaidrite  Rubene-Koo:  notes 
by  Alan  Dundes:  il.  by  Harriet  Plncus.  126p 
$3.25  Harcourt 

398.2  Folklore — Latvia — Juvenile  literature 

67-3269 

This  collection  “brought  together  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  reflects  the  traditional 

way  of  life  in  the  Baltic  state  of  Latvia. 


DURRELL,  LAWRENCE.  The  Ikons,  and 
other  poems.  48p  $3.50  Dutton 

821  67-11368 

A  collection  which  Includes  five  poems  pre¬ 
viously  printed  in  Selected  Poems  1935-63. 

Reviewed  by  Alasdalr  Clayre 

Encounter  29:79  N  T7  120w 
“Readers  of  poetn^  will  often  find  here  the 
quality  they  wish  for  and  the  most  acute  of 
them  will  find  complexity  and  difficulty  (with 
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some  occasional  obscurity).  But  the  rewards 
1'*^®  poems  are  often  splendid  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Greek  scenes  and  classical 
Iconography,  and  the  suggestions  and  asso¬ 
ciations  are  comparable  to  a  rich,  heady, 
powerful,  thick  wine,  immediately  intoxicating 
and  sustained.  .  .  .  The  rhythm  and  rhyme 
are  often  superb.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  academic  libraries.”  D.  Bl  Schneider 
Library  J  92:1938  My  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:632  O  28  '66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Ross 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  17  ’67  350w 
“In  The  Ikons  the  vein  of  charm  has  been 
allowed  to  run  out  almost  altogether.  The 
lyrics  are  rnade  harder  and  duller.  ...  A 
much  more  intellectualized  reflection  has  come 
in,  and  the  claims  of  ideas  and  historical 
perspectives  are  pressed  more  strongly.  The 
trouble  is  that  Mr.  DurreU’s  philosophical  con¬ 
clusions  are  only  intermittently  penetrating, 
and  the  reflective  manner  lapses  easily  into 
platitude  or  coy  clumsiness.  .  .  .  This  ponderous 
element  was  always  vaguely  present  in  Mr. 
Durrell’s  mythologizing.  The  heavy  deposit  of 
it,  m  sententious,  unevocative  verse  . 
shows  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  a  new  maturity 
beyond  the  mere  sensuousness.” 

TLS  pll72  D  15  ’66  280w 
‘‘This  collection  of  thirty- two  poems  is 
Lawrence  Durrell’s  first  book  of  new  poems 
since  the  publication  of  his  ‘Collected  Poems’ 
[BRD  1960,  1961.]  It  shows  no  great  advance 
In  Durrell’s  poetic  manner  or  matter,  but  it  is, 
like  his  earlier  poems,  controlled  and  classically 
cool,  perceptive  and  alive  with  imaginative 
vision.  The  poems  are  .  .  .  small  and  ex¬ 

quisite,  worthy  of  meditation  for  they  are 
numinous  and  meaningful.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxi  summer  ’67  120w 


DURRELL,  LAWRENCE.  Sauve  qui  peut; 

Nicolas  Bentley  drew  the  pictures.  82o  $3.50 

Dutton 

66-21312 

‘‘First  published  in  Playboy,  Mademoiselle. 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Town, 
and  Weekend  Telegraph.  Sauve  Qui  Peut  is 
made  up  of  further  accounts  of  the  manic  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  ‘Dips’  [diplomatic  set].  An- 
trobus.  Polke  Mowbray,  de  Mandeville.  Dove- 
basket.  Drage  the  Butler,  et  al..  who  first  made 
tbeir  bow  in  Esprit  de  Corps  [BRD  1959].  and 
.  .  .  Stiff  Upper  Lip  [BRD  I960].”  (TLS) 


Best  Sell  26:392  F  1  ’67  130w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  9  ’67 
300w 


Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:114  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
‘‘Antrobus  is  back  and  still  telling  the  stories, 
and  the  illustrations  by  Nicolas  Bentley  are  just 
as  entrancing,  but  the  tales  themselves  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  stories  read 
as  if  they  had  been  written  after  a  night  with 
LSD  or  perhaps  they  might  seem  better  along 
with  LSD  ”  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  50:33  Mr  25  '67  360w 


‘‘[These]  tales  vary  in  length  from  the  very 
short  tightly  plotted  tale  with  a  twist  at  the 
end,  to  the  long  rambustious  string  of  an¬ 
ecdotes.  .  .  .  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  Trollope, 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  .and  Gwyn  Thomas  were  col¬ 
laborating  on  a  drama  of  the  idiotic  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  puppets.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Dun'ell’s]  verbal 
firecrackers  fizz  and  bang:  he  does  not  disdain 
the  old-fashioned  funny  story:  and  his  wit. 
now  drv.  now  sparkling,  nicely  binds  this 
lavishly  garnished  mixture,  something  between 
strong  punch  and  Embassy  fruit-cup.  Mr.  Nico¬ 
las  Bentley’s  drawings  haye  an  expected  and 
appropriate  monumental  absurdity.” 

TLS  p964  O  20  ’66  380w 


Stengelese,’  as  all  good  baseball  followers 
know,  is  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to  Casey 
btengel,  manager  extraordinary  of  the  Mets, 
Yankees,  and  assorted  other  teams.  Mr.  Durso 
must  have  been  affected  by  IStengelese  him- 
selL  His  writing  rambles  as  much  as  his  sub¬ 
ject  s  press  interviews.  The  reader  is  taken 
trom  city  to  city  and  year  to  year  and  then 
back  again  in  such  style  that  you  wonder 
where  it  will  end  or  where  it  began.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  few  high  spots,  especially  the  tale  of 
Wilbert  Robinson’s  attempt  to  catch  a  ’base¬ 
ball’  (Stengel  had  substituted  a  grapefruit) 
dropped  from  a  biplane.  Unfortunately,  these 
bright  moments  are  few.  Recommended  only 
if  you  feel  you  must  have  every  sports  biog¬ 
raphy  published.”  R.  L.  Waters 

Library  J  92:1149  Mr  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Je  18  ’67  500w 
‘‘[Casey]  was  the  last  of  the  managerial 
titans,  and  I  ti'ust  that  nobody  is  going  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  disputing  that. 
.  .  .  All  that  it  took  to  bring  [him]  to  where 
he  IS — or,  anyhow,  all  that  the  eye  of  a  mere 
human  is  capable  of  seeing — would  seem  to 
have  been  caught  by  .  .  .  Durso,  a  New  York 
Times  sports  writer.  And  a  fine  time  he  must 
have  had  digging  it  up.  .  .  .  Down  deep 

[Casey]  is  no  clown  at  all,  as  his  wonderful 
wife  Edna  has  insisted  all  along,  about  which 
and  much  more  Mr.  Durso  has  written  a  very 
good  book,  which  includes  a  lot  about  many 
famous  people  which  Casey  played  for  and 
against,  that  he  has  outlived  most  of  and 
let  us  hope  he  lives  forever.  You  read  enough 
Stengelese,  it  gets  to  you.”  J.  K.  Hutchens 
Sat  R  50:29  Ap  15  ’67  1200w 


DURY.  G.  H.,  ed.  Essays  in  geomorphology. 
404p  il  maps  $14  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

551.4  Geology.  Physical  geography  66-14491 
‘‘The  topics  covered  include  Pleistocene  shore¬ 
lines,  slope  failure,  the  landforms  of  low  lati¬ 
tudes,  stratigraphical  geomorphology,  the  weath¬ 
ering  of  limestones,  and  one  regional  study  of 
the  landforms  of  the  western  Macdonnell 
Ranges.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dex. 


"Each  author  writes  about  that  which  inter¬ 
ests  him  most  and  with  which  he  has  great 
familiarity.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  state-of- 
the-art  presentation.  .  .  .  [The]  unity  of  the 
collection  lies  in  the  sense  of  immediacy  of 
the  essays.  Well  illustrated  with  line  draw¬ 
ings  including  two  large  fold-out  sheets  (26 
half-tone  plates  are  tipped-ln  in  the  book’s 
center,  an  economical  though  unfortunate 
practice,  for  the  legends  don’t  refer  the  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  chapters  where  they  belong).” 

Choice  4:62  Mr  ’67  180w 


“The  last  two  essays,  ‘Morphometry  from 
maps’  by  J.  I.  Clarke,  and  ‘The  application  of 
stati.stical  methods  to  geomorphology,'  bv  R.  J. 
Chorley.  will  probably  have  the  greatest  appeal 
to  the  rising  new  generation  of  quantitative 
geomorphologists.  Although  they  present  little 
that  is  new.  they  do  present  excellent  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  applications  of  various  mathe¬ 
matical  approaches  to  the  study  of  landfoTTns. 

.  .  .  On  the  whole  the  essays  are  well  written, 
but  there  is  marked  variation  in  the  quality 
of  the  illustrations.  Practically  all  of  the  essays 
are  accompanied  by  excellent  bibliographies 
which  will  be  particularly  useful  to  those  Amer¬ 
icans  who  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  foreign 
literature.  Although  some  of  the  essays  deal 
with  areas  not  too  familiar  to  Americans  they 
concern  problems  that  pertain  to  many  parts 
of  the  world.”  W.  D.  Thornburv 

Science  153:969  Ag  26  '66  700w 


DUSEN.  HENRY  P.  VAN.  See  Van  Dusen,  H. 
P. 


DURSO,  JOSEPH.  Casey:  the  life  and  legend 
of  Charles  Dillon  Stengel.  211p  II  $5.95  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall 

B  or  92  Stengel,  Casey.  Baseball  67-13566 
A  biography  of  the  American  baseball  figure. 


“Durso  tells  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
man  with  gusto  and  a  fine  flair  for  anecdote. 
To  cover  50  years  of  a  man’s  life  in  baseball — 
Casev  is  also  a  banker,  a  wealthy  real-estate 
owner  with  a  little  Texas  oil  on  the  side — and 
do  It  with  continuous  verve,  tact  and  fact  is 
an  achievement.  .  .  .  This  should  please  all 
readers,  especially  those  interested  in  sports.’’ 

Best  Sell  27:35  Ap  16  '67  240w 


DUTOURD,  JEAN.  The  horrors  of  love;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Robin  Chancellor.  665p 
$6.95  Doubleday 

67-12873 

Developed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  a  friend,  this  novel  concerns 
Edouard  Robert!  “a  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Married  and  a  father, 
Robertl  has  had  numerous  mistresses  in  the 
past.  .  .  .  [But  now  he  is]  torn  apart  by  a  love 
that  he  will  not  admit,  a  love  that  ends  in  .  .  . 
murder,”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Les  Horreurs  de  I’Amour. 


“Robert!  seems  to  be  more  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — of  forces  uncontrolled  and  un¬ 
controllable — ^than  a  tragic  figure  moving  in- 
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DUTOURD,  JEAN — Continued 
exorably  toward  his  fate.  .  .  .  M.  Dutourd’s 
characters  are  probed  and  dissected,  lather 
than  developed  through  the  conversation  .  .  . 
perhaps  to  the  distortion  of  the  totality. 
Roberti,  the  center  of  the  story,  is  the  best 
drawn;  Solange,  however,  the  gentle  girl,  who 
loved  him  deeply  while  Roberti  never  sought 
her  on  any  level  but  the  sexual,  is  examined 
unmercifully  by  the  conversation.  ...  In  many 
ways  ‘The  Horrors  of  Love’  is  a  reraarkame 
tour-de-force.  The  author  works  within  the 
limits  of  his  conversation  format  ^and  tne 
reader  feels  no  affection  for  any  of  the  char¬ 
acters.  .  .  .  The  conversation  format  also  per¬ 
mits  the  author  to  digress  from  the  mam  line 
of  his  story  to  discuss  contemporary  politic^ 
literature,  art,  music — but  his  digressions  add 
another  dimension  to  his  plot  rather  than  dis¬ 
tract  the  reader.”  J.  D.  Foreman 

Best  Sell  27:119  Je  15  ’67  900w 
“Passion  and  violence  is  kept  at  a  distance  as 
In  a  classical  play.  This  is  a  imvel  that  require.^ 
reflection  rather  than  empathy.  Despite  some 
tediousness,  it  is  admirable  of  its  kind  and  is 
a  suitable  addition  for  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:1641  Ap  15  67  130w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  43:220  O  14  67  1300w 


“This  strange,  unwieldy,  hybrid  book — an 
original  mixture  of  some  Actional  elements  with 
autobiographical  ones,  of  sundry  reflections  on 
literature,  art,  and  delectable  eating  inter¬ 
spersed  with  vituperations  against  the  modern 
world — must  have  wearied  its  skillful  translator. 
It  may  well  exasperate  a  good  many  readers. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  written  with  zest  by  one  of 
the  few  contemporary  French  writers  who  .  .  . 
still  insist  upon  laughing  at  life,  at  others,  and 
even  at  themselves.  And  it  sparkles  with  intel¬ 
ligence.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  the  book  Is  the 
banality  and  the  dreariness  of  adultery  (com¬ 
mitted  by  the  male).  .  .  .  Dutourd  now  and 
then  exalts  his  bourgeois,  unheroic  hero  to  the 
stature  of  a  plotting  Faust,  tormented  by  the 
midday  demon  and  dazzling  his  untutored 
(i-retchen.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  be  lucky_  if  he 
summons  an  enduring  interest  in  Roberti.  But 
he  may  be  amused  by  Solange,  empty-headed 
at  first  and  sketched  by  a  cruel  misogynist,  then 
quite  seductive  after  love  for  a  married  man 
has  served  as  a  brain-opener  for  her.’  Henri 
Peyre 

Sat  R  50:31  My  27  ’67  800w 

Time  89:118  Je  9  ’67  300w 


DUVEAU.  GEORGES.  1848,  the  making  of  a 
revolution:  tr.  by  Anne  Carter.  264p  $6.95 
Pantheon  bks. 

944.06  France — History — 1799-1914  66-22524 

An  analysis  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  formation 
of  the  short  lived  Second  Republic.  Bibliography. 


“  ‘1848’  is  a  work  of  a  kind  that  English  his¬ 
torians  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  write. 
M.  Duveau  assumed  that  his  much-told  tale 
could  stand  telling  again  because  the  teller  was 
passionately  interested  in  his  subject  and  well 
able  to  make  it  live  for  his  readers.  The  enor¬ 
mous  charm  of  his  book  (unfortunately  much 
reduced  by  an  insensitive  translation)  lies  in 
the  interjections,  the  asides,  the  omnipresent 
sense  of  a  passionately  committed  author.  It  is 
a  great  merit,  enhanced  by  solid  learning.  And 
those  who  prefer  staider  history  will  And  Mr. 
Rudd’s  excellent  Introduction  a  useful  correc¬ 
tive  of  M.  Duveau’ s  excesses.  All  in  all,  this 
book  can  be  recommended.” 

Economist  225:527  N  4  ’67  420w 


“The  revolution  that  M.  Duveau  tells  about 
seems  so  distant  in  time  that  one  wonders  at 
anyone’s  concern  with  it — historians  excepted, 
of  course.  But  as  soon  as  one  gets  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Introduction,  one  enters  a  world  of 
events  re-created  by  an  obvious  master  of  the 
pen.  This  distinguished  French  social  historian 
writes  like  a  combination  Walter  Lord  and 
Georges  Simenon.  Thus,  all  that  happened  in 
the  Paris  of  1848  ...  is  told  in  details  that 
are  made  as  vivid  as  the  events  at  Watts  or 
Saigon.  There  is  a  good  biographical  index  at 
the  end  of  the  book  for  the  many  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text  and  a  very  brief  bibliography 
of  other  works  treating  the  1848  revolution. 
Highly  recommended.”  Norbert  Bernstein 
Library  J  91:6081  D  15  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Kampf 

Nation  205:117  Ag  14  ’67  1250w 


“Modern  readers  will  look  in  vain  for  ma¬ 
terial  of  value  on  the  economic  crisis  of  1846- 
1851  which  .  .  .  formed  the  background  to  the 


revolution  and  the  Second  Republic.  There  ^ 
nnibing  on  the  important  regional  a-Pd  social 
changes;  .  .  ,  nothing  >«uch  about  the  urbamza- 

&el  ^Fc^ro^’d  ^^lh:?^o"f  lLnd"%u/^c°""ord\r 

nature  of  the  July  Monarches  power 
structure,  or  other  matters  about  which  ®ven 
undergraduates  expect  to  be  informed  ^ow- 
adays.  .  .  But  this  does  not  ™e.tter,  and  in  any 
case  George  Rudd’s  Introduction  tactfully  fl  Is 
in  some  of  the  gaps.  .  .  •  .,i,Ruveau]  writes  as  a 
contemporary,  tliough  with  suificient  distarme 

to  make  his  judgments  ‘-t A  ‘than 

writes  less  as  an  analyst,  Iftalone^a  cMti^  tha 
as  the  recorder  of  tragedy.  E.  J.  Hobsbawn 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  1  b/  i^uuw 
“Duveau  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  the  be¬ 
wildering,  sanguinary,  husger-mugger  quality 
of  history  as  it  ha,ppens  in  favor  of  retrospective 
nnalvsis  First,  he  tells  the  story,  Rien,  in 
several  chapters  at  the  md.  he  adds  Yf 
The  result  is  a  book  that  is  both,  lively  and 
subUe.  The  chapter  on  ‘The  Ideologies  of  1848, 
for  example,  could  hardly  be  better.  It  is 
and  imaginative,  and  it  offers  the  reader  a  new 

view  of  some  old  ideas." 

Nl  N/rtr'L'on  ATt  H_  67  HO  W 


DUVERGER,  MAURICE.  The  idea  of  politics; 
tr.  by  Robert  North  and  Ruth  Murphy.  23Sp 
$6  Bobbs 

320.01  Political  science  66-18595 

The  author  “sets  forth  what  amount  to  Ins 
own  systematic  theory  of  politics.  _  Politics  he 
sees  as  ‘the  uses  of  power  in  society  :  he,  theie- 
fore,  devotes  his  book  to  an  examinatmn  01  the 
tangible  and  intangible  factors  underlying  Power 
and  conflict,  the  fOTins  of. conflict,  and  the  secu¬ 
lar  trend  from  conflict  to  integration.  That  trend 
he  sees  as  convergence  in  the  direction  of  demo¬ 
cratic  socialism.”  (Choice)  Originally  published 
under  the  title  Introduction  k  la  Politique. 

“Duverger  [is]  possibly  the  best-known  ex¬ 
temporary  European  political. scientist.  .  .  .  His 
book  is  stimulating,  provocative,  and  well  writ¬ 
ten,  marred  only  by  a  few  rough  spots,  in  trans¬ 
lation  (non  critical).  .  .  ,  Certainly,  .it  is  of  a 
different  genus  from  the  rigidly  behavioral  stud¬ 
ies,  avowedly  directed  toward  systematic  theory, 
but  it  is  extremely  worthwhile  and,  for  me 
undergraduate  or  ‘educated  layman,  probably 
superior  to  its  more  pretentious  contempo- 

Choice  4:476  Je  '67  160w 
“Many  introductions  to  politics  have  been 
written,  but  few  are  as  vigorously  vvntten  ^d 
wide-ranging,  and  none  as  up  to  date,  as  this 
one.  It  is  both  an  introduction  to  political  so¬ 
ciology,  done  w'itli  tremendous  assurance  and  a 
complete  freedom  from  jargon,  and  a  persona.1 
statement,  full  of  the  author’s  own  hunches  and 
prejudices,  happily  acknowledged  by  hlrn  as 
such.  These,  however,  are  more  evident  at  the 
end  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  work;  most  oi 
them,  indeed,  are  gathered  together  in  a  con- 
eluding  chapter.  .  .  .  This  is  very'  convenient. 

.  .  It  is  excellent  for  first  year  university 
students— without  continuously  exposing  their 
pupils  to  his  views  on  current  political  problerns. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fairly  close  connexion 
.  .  between  the  analysis  which  occupies  moat 
of  the  chapters  and  the  prediction-cuni-pre- 
scriptlon  which  monopolizes  the  last  one. 

TLS  t>698  Ag  4  ‘66  370w 


DYCK,  HARVEY  LEONARD.  Weimar  Germany 
&  Soviet  Russia.  1926-1933;  a  study  In  dip¬ 
lomatic  instability.  279p  $6.75  Columbia  univ. 


press 

327.43  Germany — Foreign  relations — Russia. 

Russia — Foreign  relations — Germany  66-8569 
An  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University  “discusses  the  problems  of  German- 
Soviet  diplomacy  as  they  emerge  from  an  in¬ 
terplays  of  political  and  trade  relations,  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  and  the  clandestine  collaboration 
between  the  Red  Army  and  the  Reichswehr. 
The  book’s  main  focus  is  on  policy;  how  states¬ 
men  framed  issues  of  foreign  relations,  per¬ 
ceived  the  range  of  political  choice,  and  finally 
chose  from  among  alternative  policies.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Fischer 

Am  Hist  R  72:964  Ap  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Kurt  Rosenbaum 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:836  S  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Lutz 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:216  Mr  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:894  O  ’67  150w 
Economist  221:1261  D  17  ’66  600w 
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“Professor  Dyck  spans  the  lifetime  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  as 
a  counterweight  to  Locarno  stabilizing  the 
relationship  between  Germany  and  the  Wes¬ 
tern  \v^orld.  .  .  .  The  interrelationship  between 
Germany’s  trade  policy  and  pressure  from 
right-wing  elements  is  brought  out  with  keen 
penetration  and  thorough  docunaentation.  .  .  . 
[This]  penetrating  study  shows  the  dichotomy 
between  trade,  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
pressures  and  aims  of  the  General  Staffs  of 
both  countries,  making  this  a  rich  source  of 
new  information.  It  is  a  classic  study  in  case.” 
Kurt  Frohlich 

Library  J  91:5980  D  1  ’66  160w 
“[This  volume]  shows  throughout  a  sound 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  German 
diplomatic  documents  on  which  It  Is  based. 
There  are,  however,  occasional  slips  as  far  as 
the  German  domestic  scene  is  concerned.  .  .  . 
In  addition,  many  of  the  sources  quoted  from 
the  originals  have  already  been  used  and 
quoted  by  other  authors — a  fact  that  is  often 
not  acknowledged:  and  the  translations  are 
not  always  correct.  Yet  these  are  minor  blem¬ 
ishes  in  a  work  that  substantially  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  a  very  complex  issue.”  P.  L. 

0/3<I*S^61T 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:659  D  ’67  500w 
“The  disadvantage  of  the  work  is  that  it 
has  been  done  almost  exclusively  from  dip¬ 
lomatic  archives.  No  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  gear  it  to  German,  and  still  less  to 
Soviet,  internal  politics:  and  its  interest  re¬ 
mains  narrow  and  highly  specialized.  .  .  .  But 
within  its  limits  it  is  extremely  well  and 
thoroughly  done.  The  material  is  competently 
marshalled,  and  the  author’s  comments  are 
sensible  and  matter-of-fact.  .  .  .  [However,  Mr. 
Dyck’s]  concluding  words  to  the  effect  that  the 
advent  of  Hitler  ‘revolutionized  the  foreign 
policy  of  Weimar  Germany,  and  brought  to  a 
decisive  end  an  era  in  German- Soviet  relations’ 
are  of  course  correct  in  the  long  run.  But  as  a 
description  of  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1933 
they  represent  a  considerable  over-simplifica¬ 
tion.” 

TLS  p902  S  29  ’66  lOOOw 


D’V'ER,  JOHN  P.  Tulane;  the  biography  of  a 
university,  1834-1965.  370p  il  $7.60  Harper 
378.763  ’Tulane  University  66-16611 

“Charting  the  course  of  this  Institution  from 
1811  when  the  College  of  Orleans,  Tulane’s 
first  direct  predecessor,  was  established,  the 
author,  dean  of  Tulane’s  University  College, 
presents  .  .  .  [an]  account  of  one  of  the 

South’s  major  universities.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


“Dyer  fails  to  analyze  and  explain  the  un¬ 
usual  position  Tulane  occupies  in  American 
educational  history,  and  contents  himself  with 
chronicling  the  developments  (faculty  con¬ 
cerns,  student  life,  administrative  changes, 
etc.)  in  the  various  schools  and  departments. 
Photographs,  charter  and  other  founding  docu. 
ments,  lists  of  administrators  and  full  profes¬ 
sors.” 

Choice  3:934  D  '66  120w 


“The  story  of  every  important  university 
provides  a  revealing  piece  of  the  history  of 
education,  and  Tulane’s  Is  no  exception.  .  .  . 
[Its  story  is]  related  in  sympathetic  and  at 
times,  amusing  detail.  .  .  .  Not  a  book  for  the 
average  reader  but  one  that  will  be  wanted 
in  education  collections.”  Rice  Estes 

Library  J  91:2329  My  1  '66  280w 


D'Y’KES,  J.  C.  King  Fisher.  See  Fisher,  O.  C. 


DYKES,  JIMMIE.  You  can’t  steal  first  base,  by 
Jimmie  Dykes  and  Charles  O.  Dexter.  218p 
$3.95  Lippincott 


796.357  Baseball 


67-20170 


Baseball  writer  Charles  Dexter  has  as¬ 
sembled  the  reminiscences  of  veteran  ball  play¬ 
er  Jimmie  Dykes,  from  16  tape  recorded  ses¬ 
sions.  “A  contemporary  of  Babe  Ruth,  Ty  Cobb, 
Connie  Mack,  Jimmy  Foxx  and  many  others, 
he  presents  the  viewpoint  of  player,  coach,  and 
manager.  Dykes  focuses  attention  on  the  .  .  . 
20’s,  during  which  he  was  at  his  playing  peak, 
and  on  his  association  with  his  soft-spoken 
manager,  Connie  Mack.”  (Library  J) 


“Fans,  both  young  and  old,  will  enjoy  these 


varied  reminiscences.  For 
sporting  book  collections. 


ubllc  libraries  with 
.  J.  Rlccardi 


Library  J  92:1949  My  16  '67  140w 


“In  the  breezy,  irreverent  style  that  carried 
him  onward  and  upward,  and  often  downward 
as  well,  for  50  years  in  baseball.  Dykes  strings 
together  a  series  of  anecdotes  that  portray  life 
among  the  savages  who  wore  New  York  Yankee 
uniforms,  threw  spitballs  and  hazed  rookies. 
His  vignettes  are  a  trifle  staccato  in  tempo,  the 
narrative  grows  a  bit  disjointed  at  times  and 
Djkes  is  given  to  unabashed  exclamations.  .  .  . 
Also,  his  recollections  tend  to  leave  the  reader 
hungry  for  more  details.”  Joseph  Durso 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl7  S  3  ’67  450w 


E 


EAKIN,  MARY  K.,  comp.  Good  books  for  chil¬ 
dren:  a  selection  of  outstanding  children’s 
books  published  1950-65.  3d  ed  40'7p  $7.95:  pa 
$2.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

028.52  Children’s  literature — Bibliography. 
Books  and  reading — Best  books  66-23687 
This  annotated  bibliography  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  for  an  age  range  of  pre-kindergar¬ 
ten  through  high  school  “includes  noteworthy 
books,  not  necessarily  the  classics.  Each  se¬ 
lected  listing  has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Center  for  Children’s  Books.  This  third 
edition  updates  the  [1962  edition]  by  exclusion 
of  the  books  that  are  out  of  print  and  by  inclu¬ 
sion  of  100  books  for  each  year  from  1962  to 
1965.”  (Choice)  Subject  and  title  index.  For  first 
edition  see  BRD  1959. 


“Librarians,  teachers,  parents,  and  others 
interested  in  children  will  find  the  work  an 
excellent  resource.  The  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation’s  Books  for  Children  [BRD  1967]  is 
at  least  as  comprehensive  and  has  the  listings 
by  curricular  areas,  whereas  Eakin  lists  al¬ 
phabetically  according  to  authors.  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  reference  source  in  curriculum 
laboratory  libraries.” 

Choice  4:965  N  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:49  My  20  ’67  60w 


EAMES,  S.  MORRIS.  The  philosophy  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell:  foreword  by  Perry  E.  Gres¬ 
ham:  a  comprehensive  bibl.  of  Alexander 
Campbell’s  writings,  by  Claude  E.  Spencer. 
IlOp  $3  Bethany  college,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

286  Campbell,  Alexander  66-28349 

“An  expansion  of  the  Oreon  E.  Scott  lectures 
delivered  at  Bethany  College  In  1965.  .  .  .  Camp¬ 
bell  -was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
Bethany,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  Disciples  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Fames  shows  Campbell’s  attempt 
to  relate  his  philosophical  and  religious  con¬ 
cepts  to  the  empiricism  of  John  Locke,  while 
trying  to  remain  true  to  revealed  theology — 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  scriptures.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  writing  is  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  study  of  religious  development  of  America. 
.  .  .  Campbell  dealt  with  timeless  issues  and  he 
should  not  be  ignored.  His  views  of  a  united 
Christendom  should  be  read  by  every  ecumeni¬ 
cally  minded  person.” 

Choice  4:686  S  ’67  130w 
“'The  largest  of  the  religious  sects  which 
originated  in  the  United  States  is  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  The  most  infiuential  founder  of  this 
frontier  sect  was  Alexander  Campbell.  Eames’ 
brief  book  adds  to  an  understanding  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  thought  but  not  to  Disciple  historiography. 
.  .  .  To  the  original  lectures  [Eames]  added 
one  chapter  and  an  introduction  and  conclusion. 
Most  of  the  failings  of  the  book  are  a  result  of 
its  inception.  It  may  be  unfair  to  criticize  it 
for  lack  of  continuity,  but  it  does  read  like  a 
lecture  series.  Unfortunately,  the  introductory 
chapter  does  not  place  Campbell  in  satisfactory 
historical  context.  This  is  the  major  defect,  but 
it  does  not  seriously  detract  from  Eames’  pur¬ 
pose.  which  is  to  organize  the  thought  of  this 
influential  clergryman.”  W.  H.  Berge 

J  Am  Hist  54:131  Je  ’67  350w 


EARLE,  OLIVE  L.  The  strangler  fig,  and  other 
strange  plants:  written  and  il.  by  Olive  L. 
Earle.  64p  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $2.94  Morrow 
581  Plants — Juvenile  literature  67-244 

A  study  “of  plants  that  grow  In  peculiar 
ways.  Some  of  these  plants  are  called  epi¬ 
phytes,  meaning  that  they  draw  their  food 
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EARLE,  O.  L. — Continued, 

from  air  and  rain;  .  .  .  parasites,  that  live  on 
sap  .  .  .  from  other  plants;  and  finally,  sapro¬ 
phytes,  which  live  on  decaying  matter.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  "The  various  species  pi-esented 
[include  among  others]  air  plants,  fcSpanish 
moss,  dodder,  Indian  pipe,  mistletoe.”  (Horn 
Bk)  Index.  "Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“An  excellent  beginning  reference  book.” 
Marian  aorenson  .e-r 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  67 
80w 

“[This  book  is]  a  compilation  of  odd  and 
wonderful  facts  about  flora.  The  information 
fisl  given  in  meticulous  pencil  sketches  and 
clear  text.  .  .  .  The  various  species  presented 
are  fascinating.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:216  Ap  ’67  6Uw 
“Except  for  a  few  minor  over-simplifications 
and  inexact  use  of  terms  .  .  .  [this  book]  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  Information  not  com¬ 
monly  known.  Although  many  of  the  plants 
mentioned  will  be  found  in  such  books  as 
[Dorothy]  Sterling’s  Story  of  Mosses,  herns 
and  Mushrooms  IBRD  1956]  or  [Lucy]  KavMer  » 
Wonders  of  h'ungi  IBRD  1965],  the  emphasis 
here  Is  on  oddities  of  plant  life.  The  nearest 
counterpart.  Strange  Plants  and  Their  Ways 
by  Ross  Hutchins  IBRD  1958)  includes  dodder, 
mistletoe,  and  a  few  others,  but  Miss  Larle 
brings  together  in  well-organized  and  indexed 
form  nearly  40  unusual  plants  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  budding  plant  scientist. 

Della  Thomas  ,  .  _ _ _ „ 

Library  J  92:1315  Mr  15  67  140w 


fields  of  specialization.  .  .  .  The  book  has  al¬ 
ready  become,  in  my  judgment,  ‘must  reading 
for  any  serious  students  or  investigators  .  of 
political  action.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  Eastonian 
system  concepts  represent  a  technologically- 
advanced  take-off  into  historically  higher 
levels  of  conceptual  sophistication  and  theo¬ 
retical  discourse.  .  .  .  [There  are,  however, 
some]  areas  in  which  much  greater  progress 
is  needed  if  a  systems  analysis  of  political  life 
is  to  be  made  more  fruitful.  ...  I  hope  that  the 
Easton  model  will  persist  in  time  not  by  mere 
embellishment  of  the  origintU  blueprint  but  by 
creative  adaptations.  .  .  .  Finally,  1  believe  that 
the  author  Can  deal  most  fruitfully  with  the 
many  items  on  his  own  agenda  of  unfinished 
model-building  business  only  by  subjecting 
his  improved  concepts  to  the  test  of  specific 
application  to  political  change  in  at  least  one 
or  two  countries.”  B.  M.'  Gross 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:156  Mr  ’67  ISOOw 


“With  more  thought,  [the  author’s]  A  Frame¬ 
work  for  Political  Analysis  [BRD  1966]  and  the 
[book]  under  review,  could  have  been  brought 
into  one  with  good  effect.  Having  made  this 
criticism,  the  reievant  comment  for  any  re¬ 
viewer  is  that  Easton’s  work  is  an  important 
contribution  to  politics  and  in  particuiar  to 
international  politics.  .  .  .  The  value  of  Eas¬ 
ton’s  analysis  is  not  so  much  in  his  general 
Theory  of  political  systems,  but  in  suggesting 
the  framework  of  analysis  that  a  political 
scientist  needs  if  he  is  to  ask  the  significant 
questions  and  to  select  the  significant  features 
of  any  political  system  he  is  examining.”  J.  W. 
Burton  ' 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:150  J1  '66  660w 


EARLY,  CHARLES.  The  tigers  are  hungry. 

256p  $4.50  Morrow 

67-25320 

Peter  Haven,  “an  American  Air  Force  officer, 
having  spent  13  years  in  Russian  prisons,  is 
released  by  a  Soviet  faction  which  plans  to 
use  him  in  a  coup  d’etat.  Because  his  part  in 
the  coup  involves  the  elimination  of  his  tor- 
mentoi-s  [especially  the  Prussian  agent.  Chora- 
pin],  Haven  agrees  to  go  along  with  it.’  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:256  O  1  ’67  60w 
“It  is  impossible  to  trace  all  the  subplots 
or  to  describe  the  involved  ending  to  this  fan¬ 
tastic  story.  This  is  not  an  enjoyable  book  for 
any  but  the  genuine  spy  story  addicts.”  Nor¬ 
man  Hor  rocks 

Library  J  92:3055  S  15  ’67  230w 
“There  is  a  grand  Byzantine  intricacy  of 
intrigue  in  this  story  of  an  American  captive 
persuaded  by  Russian  rebels  to  impersonate 
the  double  who  has  been  impersonating  him 
and  is  now  impersonating  someone  else,  if  you 
follow  me.  It’s  all  perfectly  clear  in  the  novel, 
a  fine  new  variant  on  the  imposture  theme, 
never  especially  credible  but  ceaselessly  inven¬ 
tive  and  exciting.  (Note  to  first  paragraph 
above:  the  languages — Russian  and  Italian — are 
a  good  bit  better  than  usual,  though  the  Rus¬ 
sian  is  erratically  transliterated).”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  O  22  ’67  lOOw 
“You  stare  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  in 
this  tongue-in-cheek,  two-way  espionage  en¬ 
tertainment.  There  are  stopovers  in  Russia, 
East  Germany,  Switzerland:  but  the  protagonist 
is  a  U.S.  lad,  and  he  tells  his  story  well.” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  40w 


EASTON,  DAVID.  A  systems  analysis  of  poli¬ 
tical  life.  50'7p  $8.95  Wiley 
320.1  Political  science — Research  65-12714 

The  author  “deals  with  the  input  of  demands 
into  political  systems  and  the  input  of  support, 
in  both  cases  emphasizing  the  stress  created 
within  systems  resulting  from  the  volume  and 
content  of  demands  and  from  altering  levels 
of  support.  .  .  .  He  then  goes  on  to  consider 
output  and  the  processes  of  adjustment  re¬ 
quired  by  feedback  from  the  environment,  Ihu.s 
emphasizing  again  the  behavioral  nature  of 
political  sv.stems.  .  .  .  His  emphasi.s  i.s  upon 
the  behavior  of  the  political  system  in  its  en¬ 
vironment  rather  than  upon  the  more  detailed 
proce.sses  that  take  place  within  a  system,  which 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  its  behavior.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad) 


“The  detailed  concepts  [here!  will  help  il¬ 
luminate  Inquiry  into  anv  of  the  traditional 


EASTON,  DAVID,  ed.  Varieties  of  political 
theory.  154n  $6.60;  to  schools  $4.96  Prentloe- 
Hall 

320.01  Political  science  66-18267 

This  book  contains  essays  by  “social  sci¬ 
entists  who  deal  with  different  ways  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  construction  of  general,  em¬ 
pirically  oriented  theories  about  politics.  It 
reveals  the  .  .  .  degree  to  which  contemporary 
political  theory  has  been  stimulated  by  ideas 
originating  outside  the  discipline  of  political 
science.  These  areas  Include,  among  others, 
organizational  theory,  structural  analysis,  eco¬ 
nomic  theory,  decision-making  theory,  action 
theory,  and  systems  analysis.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Bluhm 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:784  S  ’67  950w 

Reviewed  by  A.  G.  Neal 

Am  Soc  R  32:506  Je  ’67  440w 

“Only  Easton,  [of  the  essayists].  Is  a  clearly 
Identified  political  scientist.  Most  of  the  au¬ 
thors  and  ideas  are  familiar  to  those  engaged 
in  the  intellectual  changes  within  political 
science.  The  collection  will  reaffirm  the  Im¬ 
pressions  of  some  that  ‘theory’  means  a  lot  of 
things.  .  .  .  March’s  paper,  which  merited 

the  award  for  the  best  panel  paper,  is  a  care¬ 
ful  presentation  of  approaches  and  models  for 
de.scribing  and  explaining  the  phenomenon  of 
power.  .  .  .  [The]  seven  statements  are  pack¬ 
aged  as  theories.  They  are  described  as  use¬ 
ful.  and  their  functions  are  enumerated  in  an 
introduction.  .  .  .  [However],  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  problem  of  evaluating 
‘theories’  not  only  according  to  subjective 
criteria  of  usefulness,  which  has  been  Easton’s 
major  criterion  for  over  a  decade,  but  also 
according  to  some  established  standards  of 
what  is  theory  in  an  objective  sense.”  Henry 
Teune 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:242  N  ’66  420w 

“[The]  selections  include  Simon’s  ‘organiza¬ 
tional  theory,’  Buchanan’s  ‘individualistic 
model,’  March’s  ‘decision-making,’  Parsons’ 
‘action  theory,’  and  Rapoport’s  ‘communica¬ 
tions  analysis.’  Ea’ston  himself  writes  on 
‘systems  analysis.’  There  are  several  primary 
faults,  particularly  the  subordination  of  theo¬ 
retical  relevance  to  method  and  intellectual 
history  to  Imitative  empiricism.  The  book 
lacks  the  theoretical  balance  of  [J.  Herbertl 
Storing’s  Essays  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Politics  [BRD  19631.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is 
far  more  stimulating  than  the  perennial  ‘be¬ 
havioral  readers.’  Very  suitable  for  advanced 
undergraduate  reading  and  thus  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:968  D  ’66  120w 

Reviewed  by  S  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  91:1908  Ap  1  '66  IlOw 
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EASTON,  LOYD  D.  Hegel’s  first  American  fol¬ 
lowers;  tile  Ohio  Hegelians;  John  B.  Stallo, 
Peter  Kaufmann,  Moncure  Conway,  and 
August  Willich;  with  key  writings.  353p  $8 
Ohio  univ.  press 


191  Philosophy,  American. 
Wilhelm  Friedrich 


Hegel,  Georg 
66-22UG3 


In  the  decade  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  four 
Ohioans  .  .  .  championed  the-  'philosophy  of 
Hegel.  Linked  by  friendship  and  attention 
to  each  other’s  views,  these  first  American 
Hegelians  publicized  his  ideas  in  books, 
speeches  and  articles  bearing  on  public 
affairs  in  which  they  were  active  as  lawyer, 
publisher,  clergyman,  and  labor  editor.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Key  writings  of  the 
four  Hegelians.  Index. 


This  book  provides  a  new  point  of  departure 
for  Hegel  studies  in  a  historical-practical  sense 
of  meaning.  .  .  .  Hegel  is  shown  concerned  with 
the  unity  of  thought  and  language,  advocating 
liberal  social  outlook  and  developing  'pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  “process  philosophy”  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.’.  .  .  Suitable  for  courses  in  the 
history  of  American  philosophy  and  Hegel  stu¬ 
dies.” 

Choice  4:991  N  ’67  200w 

“Specialists  in  the  history  of  ideas  in  Amer¬ 
ica  w'lll  be  especially  attracted  to  this  history 
of  the  early  American  Hegelians  .  .  .  who  work¬ 
ed  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  intellectually  and  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  for  idealist  philos¬ 
ophy.  ’  ’ 

Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Fechner 

J  Am  Hist  54:679  D  ’67  500w 
“[These  four]  energetic,  now  all-but-for- 
gotten  thinkers  .  .  .  constituted  a  signiflcanl 
foreshadowing  of  the  St.  Louis  Hegelian  school 
which  has  hitherto  monopolized  the  attention 
of  students  of  Hegelianism  in  the  United 
States.  The  lives  and  thoughts  of  these 
four  neglected  disciples  of  Hegel,  and  their 
place  in  the  growth  of  American  philosophy, 
are  here  perceptively  analyzed  and  evaluated.” 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:5976  D  1  ’66  lOOw 


EASTWICK,  IVY  O,  Rainbow  over  all;  pictures 
by  Anne  Siberall.  64p  $3.25  McKay 

821  67-2931 

These  verses  are  grouped  under  the  headings: 
Me  and  myself;  Other  children;  Fishing  and 
wishing;  Creatures  great  and  small,  and  Indoors 
and  out.  “Ages  five  to  ten.”  ((Commonweal) 


“Gay  verses  about  everyday  fun,  nonsense 
and  outdoor  pleasures  that  are  excellent  for 
reading  aloud.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:301  My  26  ’67  20w 
“Simple,  good-humored  line  drawings  illus¬ 
trate  these  mediocre  singsong  verses  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  capture  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
preoccupations  of  childhood.  There  are  mo¬ 
ments  of  humor  .  .  .  and  of  observation.  ...  A 
minimal  collection,  easily  read  and  even  more 
easily  forgotten.”  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:3838  O  15  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p45  My  7  ’67  60w 


EBELING.  GERHARD.  Theology  and  proclama¬ 
tion:  dialogue  with  Bultmann;  tr.  bv  John 
Riches.  lS6p  $3.95  Fortress  press 

230  Theology.  Bultmann.  Rudolf  Karl 

66-7851 

“The  first  three  parts  of  this  study  are  baaed 
on  a  lecture  on  ‘Wissenschaftliche  Theologie  und 
kirchliche  Verkiindigung’  which  was  held  on 
19th  April  1961  at  the  conference  of  contributors 
and  subscribers  to  the  Gottinger  Predlgtmedita- 
tionen  in  Arnoldshain,  ...  In  order  to  point  the 
way  forward  to  further  theological  reflection.  I 
also  added  theses  on  Christology  and  Ecclesiol- 
ogy  which  I  had  given  at  the  end  of  lectures  in 
the  winter  term  1960-61  and  in  the  summer  term 
1961.”  (Pref)  “It  has  been  decided  to  omit 
from  the  English  edition  Ebeling’a  final  essay  on 
Walter  Kiinneth.  ‘Nachwort:  Hinweis  auf  ein 
Pamphlet.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Anyone  who  has  read  Ebeling’s  earlier  books 
will  be  quite  familiar  with  his  view  of  the 
Word -Event.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  one  will 
be  again  grateful  for  the  clear  way  he  perceives 
and  desci'ibes  the  interpretive  responsibility  of 
preaching  and  the  other  theological  disciplines. 
His  keen  understanding  of  these  disciplines  has 
enabled  him  to  begin  the  formulation  of  a 


hermeneutical  methodology  which  eschews  many 
of  the  glib  shibboleths  and  compartmentaliza- 
tions  that  have  ,  lately  aJHicted  biblical  and  sys¬ 
tematic  theologians.  .  .  .  One  wonders,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  Ebeling  is  not  still  so  oriented  to 
the  ‘critical-historical’  and  ‘existentialist’  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Bultmann — with  whom,  in  this 
book,  he  carries  on  a  very  interesting  dialogue — 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  develop  a  herme¬ 
neutical  method  quite  as  independently  and 
meatively  as  he  wishes  to.  Despite  its  numerous 
helpful  and  provocative  features,  the  book  leaves 
this  question  lingering  in  one’s  mind.”  R.  H. 
Bryant 

Christian  Century  84:944  J1  19  ’67  4S0w 
“To  Christian  theologians  the  term  'procla¬ 
mation'  means  announcing  the  word  of  Christ 
to  the  world.  Dr.  Ebeling,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Tubingen,  Germany  ,has  presented  this 
re-examination  of  the  relation  betiveen  theology 
and  proclamation  in  the  form  of  a  learned  and 
penetrating  critique  of  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  views 
on  the  subject.  He  argues  that  our  emphasis  on 
historical  thought  has  weakened  and  adulterated 
the  early  Christian  message.  This  book  is 
erudite,  ponderous  in  style,  and  equipped  with  a 
full  scholarly  apparatus  of  footnotes.  For  li¬ 
braries  with  strong  theological  collections.” 

T  A 

Library  J  92:119  Ja  1  ’67  90w 
“No  one  will  make  much  of  the  book  unless 
he  is  already  familiar  with  Bultmann’s  essay 
on  ‘The  Relation  of  the  Primitive  Christian 
Message  of  Christ  to  the  Historical  Jesus’, 
an  important  paper  dating  from  1960  but  not 
yet  available  in  English.  .  .  .  The  nonspecialist 
should  thus  beware,  even  if  he  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  author’s  previous  books:  but 
the  professional  will  not  nave  to  be  assured 
that  Professor  Ebeling  is  very  much  worth 
serious  study.” 

TLS  p643  J1  20  ’67  550w 


EBERHART,  RICHARD.  Thirty  one  sonnets. 
31p  $4.95  EalUns  press 

811  67-14530 

Previously  unpublished  poems  written  in  his 
youth  by  the  poet  who  received  the  1966  Pulitzer 
I'rize  for  his  Selected  Poems. 


“Ardent  and  energetic,  these  poems  are  a  lyri¬ 
cal,  metaphysical  celebration  of  a  lost  early 
love.  The  poet  is  always  impassioned,  at  times 
tender,  vindictive,  philosophical.  Like  Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  young  Eberhart  sees  love  in  many 
aspects,  by  no  means  all  splendid.  .  .  .  Often 
bitter  and  at  times  coarse,  these  verses  have 
a  subdued  violence  that  forces  conviction.  They 
are  not,  however,  altogether  successful.  .  .  .  De¬ 
spite  the  breathtaking  moments  which  they  of¬ 
fer,  the  sonnets  are  often  obscure,  metrically 
so  irregular  that  they  are  difficult  to  read,  and 
grammatically  tortured.  .  .  .  Yet,  because  a  fine 
poet’s  juvenilia  are  of  interest  to  scholars  and 
to  would-be  poets,  the  volume  is  recommended 
to  large  public  libraries  and  to  libraries  of 
schools  that  stress  creative  writing.”  Margaret 

J500^0 

Library  J  92:3044  S  15  ’67  230w 
“[Eberhart]  is  one  of  the  best  poets  of  our 
time.  .  .  .  Even  his  most  startling  failures  are 
in  some  crucial  way  different  from  the  failures 
of  mediocre  poets.  At  his  very  worst,  he  can 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  .  .  .  His  new 
book  is  not  really  new.  He  tells  us  in  a  note 
that  ‘the  sonnets  were  written  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,’  that  he  ‘put  them  away  as 
being  too  persona',  too  youthful,  and  too  imi¬ 
tative.’  .  .  .  That  these  sonnets  are  personal  to 
the  poet  I  have  no  doubt.  They  were  surely  not 
too  youthful,  because  they  needed  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  A  reader  would  be  a  fool  to  disregard  the 
needs  of  such  a  beautiful  poet,  whether  he  can 
understand  those  or  not.”  James  Wright 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  O  8  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  bv  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:31  O  14  ’67  230w 


“Not  surprisingly,  [these  sonnets]  sound 
dated  .  .  .  and  even  at  their  strongest  thev  nev¬ 
er  transcend  the  19201sh  romantic-metaphysical 
tone  of  Elinor  Wylie  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay.” 

TLS  p820  S  14  ’67  IlOw 


'.R^^.tlNGARDE.  Koalas  live  here.  59p 
il  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $4.25  Doubleday 

599  Koalas — Juvenile  literature  67-17779 
The  author  describes  “a  new-born  koala  and 
how  he  IS  cared  for  by  his  mother.  He  must 
marn  to  eat  leaves  from  the  gum  tree,  to  climb 
through  the  branches.  .  .  .  Then  man  enters  the 
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EBERLE,  IRMENGARDE — Continued 
forest — but  not  to  take  lives,  rather  to  save 
them.,  The  koalas  must  be  nmved  to  anothei 
part  of  the  forest  .  .  .  where  the^  trees  have  not 
been  stripped  ot  their  leaves.  (Publishei  s 
note)  “Grades  one  to  three/  (Library  J) 

“These  animals  must  be  nature’s  most  cud¬ 
dly  creatures,  and  the  book  s  photos  do  not 
miss  a  pose  or  an  attitude.  Miss  Eberle  s  text 
.  .  .  is  outstanding  for  accurate  mfoiTnation 

combined  with  an  easy-tp-understand  style 
which  never  talks  down  to  its  readers.  A  book 
a  child  can  cherish  for  many  years.  Marian 

Sorenson  .  .  ..  t,t  o  -cr? 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  2  67 

lOOw 

“Teachers  and  librarians  will  welcome  this 
photographic  picture  book.  .  ..  .  [The  infornia- 
tion  presented]  is  not  found  in  other  books  for 
this  age  ievel.  Since  the  text  is  always  appro¬ 
priately  placed  opposite  a  full-page  picture 
showing  some  detail  of  koala  life,  the  book  can 
be  useful  nature  study.  Unfortunate^ly,  the  au¬ 
thor  ignores  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
word  marsupial  or  to  debunk  the  popular  mis¬ 
conception  that  a  koala  is  a  bear.  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  aids  would  have  been  helpful  with  words 
like  eucalyptus.  Although  the  text  is  too  long 
to  be  read  to  first-graders  at  one  sitting,  selec¬ 
tive  passages  will  be  just  as  effective,  and 
children  will  enjoy  the  pictures.”  A.  C.  Hainan 
Library  J  92:3839  O  lo  67  120w 


EBLE,  KENNETH  E.  A  perfect  educa¬ 
tion.  215p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

370  Education — Aims  and  objectives  66-21157 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966, 


Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  F  26  ’67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:94  S  16  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Cousins 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:677  My  ’67  1200w 


EBON,  MARTIN.  Svetlana:  the  story  of  Stalin’s 
daughter.  215p  pi  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Aliiiuyeva,  Svetlana.  Stalin,  Iosif 

67“S812 

In  the  first  two  chapters,  the  author  gives,  an 
account  of  Mrs.  Alliluyeva's  flight  to  America. 
Thereafter  “his  presentation  is  mainly  chrono¬ 
logical:  Svetlana’s  childhood,  her  mother,  fa¬ 
ther,  and  other  relatives,  her  father’s  death,  her 
children,  her  stay  in  Switzerland,  her  trip  to  the 
United  States  and  those  persons  involved,  and 
her  situation  here.  He  has  interspersed  these 
accounts  v/ith  more  general  .  .  .  chapters,  clos¬ 
ing  with  remarks  on  Svetlana’s  personality  and 
her  hopes  for  the  future.”  (Library  J)  Chron¬ 
ology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Ebon,  a  Kremlinologist,  seems  to  have 
written  under  the  pressure  of  time.  There  are 
minor  factual  errors  in  his  book.  ...  In  gen¬ 
eral,  this  is  a  fairly  reliable  biography  though 
not  a  work  of  lasting  value.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  it.  Public  libraries  had 
better  stock  some  copies.”  H.  H.  Bernt 
Library  J  92:3409  O  1  ’67  190w 
“Very  little  in  this  book  has  not  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  magazines,  newspapers  or  in  the  mem¬ 
oirs  of  Stalin’s  daughter  [Twenty  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  BRD  19671.  .  .  .  Drawing  upon  his  back¬ 
ground  as  a  student  of  Communist  affairs.  [Mr. 
Ebon!  has  padded  his  nonbiography  with  ex¬ 
cess  fat  from  past  and  present  Soviet  history. 
The  result  is  somewhat  misshapen,  but  slen¬ 
derizing  would  have  left  Mr.  Ebon  with  almost 
no  book  at  all.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  26  *67  140w 


EBONY.  The  Negro  handbook:  comp,  by  the 
eds.  of  Ebony.  636p  $12.60  Johnson  pub. 

(Chicago) 

973  Negroes  66-27472 

A  compilation  offering  a  “variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  American  Negroes.  Figrures  on  popu¬ 
lation.  crime,  education,  employment  and  other 
economic  matters,  and  housing  are  mingled 
with  reports  on  aspects  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  list.s  of  Negro  office  holders,  pub¬ 
lications,  colleges,  monuments,  graduates  of 
service  academies,  and  artists.  [There  is  a] 


career  guide  and  lists  of  scholarships,  loan 
funds,  and  preparatory  schools  available  to 
Negroes  .  .  .  Negro  obituaries,  biographies  of 
130  Negroes  of  current  signific^ce,  and  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  books  by  and  about 
Negroes.”  (Choice)  Index. 

“Since  no  editors  or  staff  are  mentioned  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  the  qualifications  ol  tne 
writers  [of  this  work],  .  .  .  Sources  arc  indica¬ 
ted  for  most  of  the  statistical  information.  ... 
Statements  about  such  occurrences  as  riots  and 
demonstrations  are  factual  and  void  oi  opinion 
and  bias.  Spot  checks  revealed  no  errors  ... 
[The  book]  is  printed  in  readable  type  on  good 
paper  and  lies  flat  while  being  used.  It  is  sturd¬ 
ily  bound  and  will  lend  itselt  to  fairly  hea^ 
usage.  ...  In  view  of  the  fact  that  topics  aie 
not  always  treated  in  sufficient  depth,  because 
information  regarding  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  is  often  inadequate  and  inaccurate,  ana 
indexing  is  unsatisfactory,  the  Negro  Hand¬ 
book  is  severely  limited .  as  a  reference  ^tool. 
Provided  caution  is  exercised  in  the,  use  oi  tne 
handbook  as  a  source  of  information  on  tne 
American  Negro,  libraries  and  homes  may  imd 
the  handbook  a  usefui  supplement  to  otner 
works  on  the  subject.  The  Negro  Handbooit  is 
recommended  with  this  reservation. 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:1  S  1  ’67  1650w 
“Textual  material  is  veiy  uneven:  vide  the 
same  amount  of  space  (two  pages  each)  de¬ 
voted  to  the  whole  subject  of  .  religion,  the 
Negro  inventor,  and  the  Negro  m.  Hollywood. 
The  book  assembles  much  information  for  con¬ 
venient  reference  but,  compared  to  trm  recent¬ 
ly  published  The  -American  Negro  Reference 
Book  [John  P.  Davis,  ed..  BRD  1966]  ...  is 
much  less  scholarly  and  much  more  concerned 
with  matters  of  passing  interest.  ’ 

Choice  4:148  Ap  ’67  160w 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:296  J1  ’67  IlOw 
“This  work  emphasizes  events  after  1963. 
It  reprints  material  from  other  sources  amd 
gives  some  valuable  information  not  available 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  biographical  dictionary 

section  was  a  mistake,  since  it  must  necessaiuly 
be  selective  and  hence  subject  to  criticism  for 
its  omissions.  Floyd  McKissick,  Stokely  Car¬ 
michael.  and  Julian  Bond  are  missing  from 
this  listing,  although  they  are  cited  elsewhere. 
As  a  comprehensive  documentation  of  the 
Negro  in  the  1960’s.  the  book  will  be  a  useful 
complement  to  the  recent  American  Negro 
Reference  Book  on  the  shelves  of  academic  and 
public  libraries.”  Edward  Mapp 

Library  J  92:787  F  15  ’67  140w 
“The  statistics  here  are  unimpeachable.’’ 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  5n-.56  Mv  2(1  '67  TOw 


EBONY.  The  white  problem  In  America,  by 
the  e(3s.  of  Ebony.  181p  $3.60  Johnson  pub. 
(Chicago) 

323.4  Negroes — Civli  rights.  U.S. — Race  re¬ 
lations  66-24412 

These  twenty-one  essays  were  first  published 
in  a  special  issue  of  Ebony  Magazine  for 
August.  1965.  Among  the  authors  are  James 
Baldwin.  J.  O.  Killens,  C.  T.  Rowan,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


“In  theme  and  execution  this  voume  Is 
unique  among  the  spate  of  books  on  the 
Negro  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  so-called  ‘white 
backlash’  is  seen  as  part  of  a  long  continuum, 
rather  than  as  a  transitory  political  phenom¬ 
enon:  the  book  stresses  throughout  that  the 
white  American  ‘must  change  before  the  Negro 
can  change.’  .  .  .  One  recurring  theme  is  the 
vital  importance  to  Negroes  of  open  occupancy. 
Popularly  written,  with  little  or  no  documen¬ 
tation,  the  book  still  deserves  a  permanent 

Choice  3:1121  P  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  204:508  Ap  17  ’67  IlOw 
“An  number  of  the  essays  are  worth  pre¬ 
serving — Whitney  Young’s  on  the  ‘High  Cost 
of  Discrimination,’  Louis  Lomax’s  on  the  white 
liberal,  Hamilton  J.  Bims  on  Northern  housing 
and  an  unsigned  report  on  Trenton’s  Mayor 
Arthur  Holland.  But  most  of  the  material  is 
transitory  fluff,  cute  journalistic  dallying  with 
reverse  twists.  ...  A  few  of  the  pieces  are 
out  of  date,  and  others  are  only  peripherally 
concerned  with  the  basic  black-white  issues. 
Above  all,  when  you  get  to  the  end  you  have 
the  nagging  feeling  that  the  slick  Johnson 
Publishing  people  do  not  have  a  much  sharp¬ 
er  view  of  the  nitty-gritty  problems  in  this 
country  than  their  counterparts  in  the  slick 
white  magazines.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  30  ’66  160w 
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EQA  DE  QUEIROZ,  JOSe  MARIA  DE.  The 

city  &  the  mountains;  tr.  from  the  Portuguese 
by  Roy  Campbeli.  216p  $4.50  Ohio  unlv.  press 

67-17895 

This  is  the  “tale  of  the  transformation  of  a 
profligate  young  Portuguese  prince  in  exile, 
[Jacinto,  whoj,  languishing  among  the  faded 
glitter  of  Paris  soirees  .  .  .  surrounds  himself 
with  modern  gadgets  and  books  he  will  never 
read,  dabbling  ...  in  all  the  'modern'  modes 
of  fin-de-siicle  Paris  without  a  speck  of  real 
interest — until  he  receives  word  that  his  family 
chapel  in  Portugal  has  been  wrecked  by  a  storm 
and  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  scattered  in  a 
landslide.  Jacinto’s  friend,  Z6  Fernandes,  con¬ 
vinces  the  unhappy  prince  that  he  should  go 
back  to  Portugal  and  put  things  right.  .  .  . 
Once  he  arrives  at  the  birthplace  of  his  fore¬ 
bears,  the  mythic  Portuguese  countryside  be¬ 
gins  to  engulf  him.’’  (Newsweek)  This  transla¬ 
tion  of  A  Cidada  e  as  Serras  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1955. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:169  Ag  1  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Cruttwell 

Book  World  p9  S  17  ’67  1160w 
“To  the  common  virtues  of  the  19th-centnry 
novel.  abundance.  power,  style  [Ega  de 
Quelrozl  adds  peculiarly  Portuguese  gentleness 
and  urbanity:  the  fun  is  delicious,  the  satire 
humane;  and  here,  admirably  translated  by  the 
late  Roy  Campbell,  is  a  book  whose  every  page 
is  a  feast.  .  .  .  Absurd  but  never  grotesque, 
lovable  in  his  absurdity,  Jacinto  dominates  the 
story,  yet  the  other  characters  are  solid  and 
clear.  Often  the  narrator  in  novels  is  a  color¬ 
less  figure,  a  mere  device,  but  Zd  is  very  much 
of  a  person.  .  .  .  Funny,  sad  or  descriptive, 
the  rural  scenes  are  pervaded  with  a  tender¬ 
ness  as  mellow  as  the  evening  light  that 
Queiroz  loved  and  so  beautifully  describes. 
This  is  the  most  delightful  of  his  novels  to 
appear  in  English  so  far  (two  more  are  in  pre¬ 
paration)  for  its  warmth,  its  grace  and  its 
depiction  of  the  good  and  the  happy,  never  an 
easy  thing  to  do.”  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  157:34  J1  22  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  S  10  ’67  7S0w 
Newsweek  70:74B  J1  24  ’67  410w 


“The  Portuguese  critic  Antonio  Saraiva  finds 
that  this  novel  doesn’t  ring  true.  The  trouble 
is  the  sophisticated  Paris  of  the  18903  which 
fascinated  Jacinto  also  attracted  Ega;  the 
worldly  Portuguese  diplomat  who  chose  Paris 
failed  to  convince  either  his  readers  or  himself 
of  rural  superiority.  ...  In  1901,  when  the 
novel  appeared  posthumously,  four-fifths  of  the 
West’s  population  dwelled  on  farms.  Now  the 
situation  has  almost  reversed,  and  Ega  has  im- 
wittingly  shown  us  why.  .  .  .  Jacinto’s  high 
life  among  his  cronies  and  cocottes  [in  Paris] 
comprises  the  more  interesting  half  of  the 
novel.  .  .  .  Portuguese  literary  historians 

often  credit  Ega  de  Queiroz  with  inventing  a 
new  technique  of  the  novel.  Today’s  reader, 
however,  will  find  the  novelist  here  exploiting 
the  most  conventional  forms.  Those  accustomed 
to  the  extreme  experimentation  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  novel  and  anti-novel  are  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  they  can  enjoy  such  an 
old-fashioned  mode  of  storytelling.”  R.  J. 
Clements 

Sat  R  50:34  S  9  ’67  900w 
“In  translation  this  novel  is  not  likely  to 
enhance  de  Quelroz’s  spreading  reputation. 
Behind  the  English  words  a  certain  cool 
stylistic  wit  in  the  original  can  be  perceived, 
but  even  Roy  Campbell’s  heroic  attempt  to 
keep  a  flavour  of  Portugue.se  idiom  without 
straining  natural  English  falls  to  work  directly. 

.  .  .  De  Queiroz’s  main  interest  seems  to  have 
been  to  exercise  his  virtuosity.  A  university 
press  should  surely  have  realized  that  many 
readers  would  like  to  be  told  the  year  in  which 
the  novel  was  written  and.  in  this  particular 
case,  the  year  in  which  Campbell  completed 
his  translation.” 

TLS  p701  Ag  3  ’67  270w 


ECKERT,  ALLAN  W.  The  frontiersmen;  a  nar¬ 
rative.  62,6p  ,$8.95  Little 

B  or  92  Kenton,  Simon.  Frontier  and  pio¬ 
neer  life — Northwest,  Old.  Tecumseh.  Shaw¬ 
nee  chief.  Indians  of  North  America 

67-11212 

This  book  is  the  first  in  the  author’s  pro¬ 
jected  series  The  Winning  of  America.  Based 
on  “diaries,  journals,  tribal  papers,  le^al  rec¬ 
ords,  and  other  sources,  it  is  a  narrative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the 


Northwest  Territory  and  Kentucky,  _  and  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  people,  white  and  In¬ 
dian,  who  fought  over  it.  Mainly  it  is  the  story 
of  Simon  Kenton,  frontiersman;  others  in¬ 
volved  are  Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Glrty,  Tecum¬ 
seh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  and  William  H.  Harrison.  .  .  .  [’The  nar¬ 
rative  covers  the]  period  from  just  before  the 
American  Revolution  until  shortly  after  the 
War  of  1812.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliograph¬ 
ies.  List  of  Indian  characters.  Glossary  of 
Shawnee  words  and  phrases.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  27:233  S  IS  ’67  750w 
“Seven  years  Eckert  labored  on  _  this  book 
(copious  footnotes  and  source  citations  verify 
this  claim)  which  recreates  the  period  quite 
honestly  without  mythologizing.  Large  as  the 
land,  the  reconstruction  does  falter  through 
lack  of  vocabulary  variety  (massacre  descrip¬ 
tions  have  nearly  the  same  adjectives  and  syn¬ 
tax).  A  valuable  adjunct  to  libraries  realizing 
the  value  of  true,  ‘fictional’  accounts  of  his¬ 
torical  eras.” 

Choice  4:824  O  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  9  67 
47  Ow 

“Mr.  Eckert  aims  to  bridge  a  gap  between 
scholarly  history  and  historical  fiction,  he  uses 
a  lot  of  dialogue,  but  it  is  authentic,  derived 
from  diaries  and  other  contemporanous  ac¬ 
counts.  He  has  succeeded  admirably.  He  is 
thinking  of  doing  more  books  that  will  tell  in 
human  terms  how  America  was  won  and  by 
whom;  here’s  hoping  he  does  so.  This  is  fascin¬ 
ating  reading.  The  characters  really  come  alive. 
Highly  recommended  for  history  collections, 
especially  in  libraries  in  the  region  covered.” 
H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  92:2804  Ag  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Alberta  Hankenson  ^  , 

Library  J  92:3874  O  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
‘“[This]  book  is  a  panoramic  frontier  history, 
crammed  with  incident,  with  savages  and  pio¬ 
neers.  The  narrative  includes  Indian  history 
and  tribal  lore.  The  Shawnees,  especially,  are 
portrayed  in  detail,  even  to  frequent  samplings 
of  their  language.  .  .  .  Mr.  Eckert  makes  one 
feel  the  lure  of  this  frontier  .  .  .  contest  [which] 
is  recorded  in  a  day-to-day  account,  sometimes 
a  dozen  lines  to  a  day,  occasionally  a  dozen 
pages.  .  .  .  Though  it  keeps  events  in  order  and 
shows  the  struggle  from  many  angles,  variety 
is  gained  at  the  expense  of  continuity  and  sus¬ 
tained  narrative.  .  .  .  The  historical  action  in¬ 
cludes  frequent  passages  of  dialogue,  and  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Eckert  has  an  eye  for  graphic  (and 
bloody)  incident,  his  ear  is  insensitive.  .  .  . 
Still,  Simon  Kenton  is  here  in  all  his  ventures 
and  survivals.”  Walter  Havlghurst 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  17  ’67  600w 


ECKERT,  ALLAN  W.  Wild  season:  with  11. 
by  Karl  E.  Karalus.  244p  $4.95  Little 
591.977  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Na¬ 
tural  history — Great  Lakes  region  67-14149 
This  is  a  fictionalized  account  of  the  ecolog¬ 
ical  community  of  a  glacial  lake  near  the 
Illinois-Wlsconsin  border  during  the  month  of 
Mav  “The  story  opens  and  closes  with  a  brief 
look  at  the  lives  of  two  different  bull  frogs.  In 
between  are  accounts  of  many  animals  whose 
lives  happen  to  touch  one  another,  including 
bass,  raccoon,  rabbit,  great  horned  owl,  deer 
mouse,  and  shrew.”  (Library  J) 


“Eckert  experienced  several  essential  literary 
problems  in  both  ‘Great  Auk’  [BRD  1963]  and 
‘Silent  Sky’  [BRD  1965],  .  .  .  [He]  didn’t  com¬ 
pletely  solve  [them],  .  .  .  Nor  unfortunately 
has  he  solved  them  [now],  .  .  .  The  blend  of 
pleasure  and  information  fails — the  fusion  is 
no  better  than  before.  As  a  result  his  tone  is 
two-sided:  his  shifts  are  awkward.  The  book 
has  another  major  flaw,  in  structure  .  .  . 
Eckert  often  depends  upon  the  survival  thesis. 
For  example,  he  asks  the  reader  to  empathize 
with  a  particular  animal;  when,  however,  it 
is  devoured,  he  suddenly  wishes  the  reader  to 
shift  feeling  to  its  predator.  Such  a  shift  is 
neither  normal  nor  effective.  .  .  .  [He]  often 
succumbs  to  cliches,  marring  the  texture  that 
the  illustrations  .  .  .  help  create.  ...  In  some 
of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  .  .  . 
there  is  charm,  beauty,  fascination,  excite¬ 
ment.  But  they  are  too  rare.”  R.  C.  Baxter 
Best  Sell  27:81  My  15  ’67  600w 
“[The  author]  avoids  the  pitfall  of  expressing 
too  much  sympathy  for  the  more  helpless  crea¬ 
tures  and  too  little  for  the  predators.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  finest  sections  ...  is  [the]  presentation 
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ECKERT,  A.  W. — Continued 

of  a  few  days  of  a  bull  snake’s  life  and  its 
tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  the  worst  preda¬ 
tor- — man.  The  book  is  recommended  for  public 
libraries  as  a  nonscientific  but  accurate  and 
very  readable  account  of  the  ecology  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  wildlife  habitat.”  L.  R.  Dries 

Library  J  92:1945  My  15  '67  170w 
Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  90w  lYA] 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Dubkin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  4  '67  460w 


ECKSTEiN,  ALEXANDER.  Communist  China’s 
economic  growth  and  foreign  trade:  implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  policy;  pub.  for  the  Council  on 
for.  relations.  (Council  on  for.  relations.  The 
U.S.  and  China  in  world  affairs)  266p  $8.50 
McG-raw 

330.951  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)  — 
Kconomic  conditions.  China  (People's  Re¬ 
public  of  China) — Commerce  65-28588 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  " 


Reviewed  by  Yuan-li  Wu 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:185  Ja  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Feng-hwa  Mah 

J  Pol  Econ  75:426  Ag  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Bernhard  Grossmann 

Pacific  Affairs  39:395  fall-winter  ’06-’67 
1250w 

Reviewed  by  Gordon  Tullock 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:307  Je  ’67  700w 


ECKSTEIN,  HARRY.  Division  and  cohesion  in 
democracy;  a  study  of  Norway;  pub.  for  the 
Princeton  center  of  int.  siudies.  293p  $6.75 
Princetori  univ.  press 

320.9481  Norway — Politics  and  government. 

Norway — Social  conditions  66-177U0 

“This  book  [by  a  professor  of  politics  at 
Princeton  University]  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  social  and  political  life  in  Norway, 
in  order  to  understand  the  conditions  condu¬ 
cive  to  cohesion  and  stability  in  democracies 
in  general.  Nonvay,  a  country  with  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  stable  democratic  rule,  is  shown  to 
have  social  and  political  cleavages  of  a  type 
usually  associated  with  unstable  democracies. 
These  cleavages,  however,  are  balanced  by  a 
profound  sense  of  community  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  politics  and  many  other  aspects  of 
social  life.  The  study  explains  the  historic 
origins  of  this  sense  of  community  and  the 
forces  that  have  sustained  it  in  the  face  of 
increasing  social  differentiation  and  political 
fragmentation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D-  R-  Segal 

Am  Soc  R  32:1030  D  ’67  600w 
“[Eckstein’s]  theories  are  thought-provoking 
and  should  arouse  considerable  discussion.  To 
those  not  acquainted  with  politicosociological 
semantics  the  more  theoretical  parts  of  the 
book  will  often  seem  obscure.  A  person  would 
be  well  advised  to  begin  by  reading  Appendix 
B  where  the  author  discusses  in  general  some 
of  the  theories  which  he  applies  specifically  to 
Norway  in  the  text  proper.”  C.  A.  Clausen 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:155  J1  ’67  430w 
“An  important  book  for  two  groups  of 
scholars:  students  of  comparative  politics  and 
North  European  area  specialists.  Eckstein  .  .  . 
presents  a  stimulating  hypothesis  in  lucid,  en¬ 
joyable  prose.  Text  and  footnotes  reflect  exten¬ 
sive  reading  in  relevant  Norwegian  language 
sources,  as  well  as  careful  consideration  of 
recent  studies  in  Norwegian  political  sociol¬ 
ogy  .  .  .  One  regrets  the  lack  of  a  systematic 
bibliography,  a  map,  and  an  adequate  index.” 
Choice  4:584  J1  ’67  15()w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  ’67  190w 
Va  Q  R  44:xxxvi  winter  ’68  200w 


EDELMAN,  MAURICE.  Shark  Island.  277p  $4.95 
Random  house 

67-14468 

Edgar  Morritt.  “the  British  Administrator  of 
a  decaying  Caribbean  island  is  under  pre.ssure 
from  his  superiors  in  Whitehall  to  authorize  a 
development  scheme  promoted  by  a  syndicate  of 
U.S  gamblers.  Svmpathetic  to  the  Islanders’ 
wish  to  preserve  their  traditional  religious  way 
of  life,  the  Admini.strator  soon  finds  himself  in 
conflict  with  a  visiting  Minister  from  London. 


These  professional  difficulties  are  compounded 
by  the  problems  of  the  Administrator’s  private 
life:  his  wife’s  compromising  relationship  with 
her  Jamaican  houseboy,  and  his  own  sexual  in¬ 
volvement  both  with  the  Minister’s  wife  and 
\vith  a  young  American  anthropologist.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  7 

550w 


■67 


“How  delightful  it  is  to  come  upon  a  novel 
written  in  readable,  precise,  civilized  English. 
What  a  reiief  it  is  to  read  about  people  who 
aren’t  emotional  or  physical  or  psychological 
cripples  (at  least  not  more  so  than  the  majority 
of  people).  .  .  .  While  [the  plot]  may  be  famil¬ 
iar  fare  to  readers  of  modern  fiction,  Mr.  Edel- 
roan’s  skill  and  sensitivity  as  a  writer  make 
this  rendition  fresh  and  splendid.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  H.  A.  Shapiro 

Library  J  92:2805  Ag  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  10  ’67  ISOw 


“For  his  ninth  novel  Maurice  Edelman,  a 
Labour  Member  of  Parliament,  has  drawn  upon 
his  insider’s  knowledge  of  British  coloirial  poli¬ 
tics  to  tell  a  convincing,  often  exciting  tale  of  a 
crumbling  Caribbean  corner  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  .  .  .  He  solidly,  often  sensitively  has 
created  some  believable  people  (except  for  aU 
of  his  childlike  blacks),  but  his  book  suffers 
from  its  similarity  to  Alec  Waugh’s  Island  in 
the  Sun  [BRD  1956].  Both  novels  utilize  the 
same  themes — a  full  quota  of  sex  (extramarital 
and  interracial),  sun,  Caribbean  color,  violence, 
and  colonial  politics — to  gift-wrap  a  neat  mes¬ 
sage.”  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  50:35  S  9  ’67  320w 


“In  the  way  of  descriptive  and  narrative  skill 
Maurice  Edelman  has  done  nothing  better  than 
[ihls  book].  The  opening  chapter  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  done.  .  .  .  Mr.  Edelman  crowds  his 
island  stage  wdth  a  cast  that  is  large  enough  to 
have  been  confusing  and  fatiguing  in  the  hands 
of  a  less  skilful  writer.  It  is  a  masterly  open¬ 
ing  to  what  turns  out  to  be  a  politico-moral 
inelodrama  of  the  familiar  Edelman  kind,  a  nov¬ 
el  of  strong  primary  colours  and  even  stronger 
primary  emotions.  .  .  .  He  keeps  his  overloaded 
story  firmly  under  control,  and  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  regret  the  manipulative  skill  which 
allows  him  to  get  away  with  such  excess.  .  .  . 
We  are  left  with  this  splendid  setting  and  this 
souped-up  story,  together  with  a  little  sermon 
io  the  effect  that  people  should  be  allowed  to 
live  their  lives  according  to  their  natures,  and 
a  sunny  hint  that  true  love — the  other  side  of 
the  American  coin — may  win  out  in  the  end." 

TLS  p281  Ap  6  ’67  600w 


EDELMAN,  MURRAY.  The  politics  of  wage- 
price  decisions:  a  four-country  analysis  [by] 
Murray  Edelman  and  R.  W.  Fleming.  331p 
$6.75  liniv.  of  Ill.  press 
351.8  Europe — Economic  conditions.  Eu¬ 
rope — Economic  policy.  Prices.  Wages 

65-10077 

A  study  “of  the  background,  development, 
and  implementation  of  public  and  private  wage 
and  price  policies  in  Italy.  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  The  Netherlands,  in  the  post¬ 
war  years  up  to  1963.  [The]  focus  is  on  insti¬ 
tutional  behavior.”  (Am  Poi  Sci  R)  Index. 


A  valuable  source  book  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  preventing  in¬ 
flation  while  demand  pressures  build  up  on 
product  and  labor  markets.  The  authors  are 
not  very  optimistic  about  the  effectiveness  of 
voluntary  controls.  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  that 
yieir  conclusion  is  based  on  too  restrictive  a 
definition  of  success.  ...  A  major  flaw  in  the 
study  IS  its  failure  to  give  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  to  or  to  assess  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  economic  forces  relative  to  the  social,  psy¬ 
chological.  and  institutional  variables  .  .  . 

coupled  with  an  overemphasis  on  psychological 
and  cultural  explanatlpn.s  for  which  no  evidence 
is  Twovided.  .  .  .  The  historical  description  Is 
on  firmer  grounds  .  .  .  [and  the  book!  fills  an 
important  gap  by  compensating  for  the  econ¬ 
omists  tendency  to  overlook  important  social 
and  institutional  variable.s.”  M.  L.  Joseph 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:204  Mr  ’67  1400w 
“The  major  contribution  of  this  book  is  in 
Rs  important  information  on  the  mechanics, 
rru.strations,  and  admini.strative  endeavors  to¬ 
ward  wage  control  in  four  countries  of  the 
Western  bloc.  .  .  The  intere.sted  student  will 

find  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  obstacles  en¬ 
countered  in  altering  wage  negotiations  In 
•  •  .•  readers  will  agree 

that  the  author’s  main  success  is  in  those  chap- 
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ters  in  which  the  comparative  record  is  drawn 
for  the  respective  countries.  Economists  are 
likely  to  find  the  summary  chapters  of  less 
Interest;  political  scientists  may  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rnind.  Concluding  remarks  on  indirect 
versus  direct  economic  and  political  controls 
have  a  conventional— and  confused— ring."  Sid¬ 
ney  Weintraub 

Ann  Am  Acad  364:177  Mr  ’66  750w 


EDELSTEIN,  LUDWIG.  The  meaning  of 
stoicism;  pub.  for  Oberlln  college.  (Martin 
classical  lectures)  lOiip  $3  Harvard  unlv. 
press 

188  Stoics  66-23463 

The  author  examines  “the  orthodox  Stoic 
concept  of  nature,  a  study  of  which  reveals 
the  essence  of  Stoic  philosophy;  the  self- 
criticism  of  the  Stoa  .  .  .  which  indicates  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  Inherent  in 
Stoicism;  and  finally,  the  Stoic  way  of  life, 
which  reveals  the  values  cherished  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Stoa.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“The  book  is  comparable  to  E.  Bevan’s  Stoics 
and  Sceptics  IBRD  1914J,  but  improves  upon  it 
in  rejecting  the  simplistic  view  of  stoicism  as 
‘moralism  of  the  heart.’.  .  .  A  good  survey  for 
undergraduates.  ’ ' 

Choice  4:299  My  ’67  120w 
“Posted  in  a  style  refreshingly  animated,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  humane  scholarship* 
[Professor  Edelstein’s]  message  is  avowedly  tin 
apologia  pro  vita  Stoicorum.  .  .  .  [The  author) 
affirms  Stoicism’s  originality  and  its  powers 
a  subjective  emphasis  (substantially  modern) 
and  an  objective  realism  giving  new  'human 
dignity’  to  family,  manual  labor,  social  brother-t 
hood  generally.”  A.  L.  Motto 

Class  World  60:122  N  ’66  250w 
“[This  is]  one  of  the  best  introductions  ta 
Stoicism  that  this  reviewer  has  seen.  The  brief 
compass  of  the  work  leads  to  several  over¬ 
simplifications,  but  the  succinct  references  of¬ 
fer  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  check  on  (al¬ 
most)  every  point.  The  whole  book  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  tribute  to  the  late  author’s  percep-* 
tiveness  and  scholarship.”  T.  M.  Robinson 
Library  J  91:4668  O  1  ’66  130w 

“The  system  presented  in  Benson  Mates’s 
Stoic  Logic  [BRD  1954],  was  a  logic  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  not  of  classes,  .  .  .  and  in  1959  Profes¬ 
sor  S.  Sambursky’s  Physics  of  the  Stoics  [BRD 
1960],  showed  that  the  Stoic  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  dynamic  continuum  was  backed  by  a 
coherent  system  of  concepts  anticipating  those 
of  modern  classical  mechanics.  ...  It  must  be 
regretted  that  [these  lectures]  delivered  as  they 
were  in  1956  and  published  in  substantially  the 
same  form,  are  necessarily  precluded  from  tak¬ 
ing  full  advantage  of  this  new  situation  and 
hence  remain  largely  apologetic  in  tone.” 

TLS  p029  J1  20 ’67  41U0w 


EDEN,  DOROTHY.  Winterwood.  320p  $4.96 

Coward-McCann 

67-10565 

“Lavinia  Hurst,  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  dark) 
secret  in  her  past,  goes  to  Winterwood,  Daniel 
Meryon’s  estate,  to  serve  as  companion  to  his 
little  crippled  daughter.  Flora.  Lavinia  has 
been  strongly  attracted  to  Daniel  since  she 
first  saw  him  at  an  opera,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  he  returns  her  interest,  but 
there  is  no  hope  for  Daniel  and  Lavinia  be¬ 
cause  of  Charlotte  Meryon,  Daniel’s  beautiful 
and  neurotic  wife.  Things  are  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  some  strange  inconsistencies  in  the 
beliavior  of  Charlotte’s  old  aunt,  who  has 
come  back  to  Wintei-wood  to  die,  and  by  the 
sinister  Jonathan  Peate,  who  forces  his  atten¬ 
tions  upon  Lavinia  and  who  has  some  hold 
over  Charlotte.”  (Library  J) 


“When  a  Gothic  novel  is  good  it  can  be 
very,  very  good,  but  when  it  is  bad  it  is  often 
Just  plain  dull.  Unfortunately,  Dorothy  Eden’s 
latest  literary  endeavor  falls  into  the  latter 
category.  [This]  might  succeed  If  it  were  a 
short  story  appearing  in  a  woman’s  magazine, 
but  as  a  .  .  .  full-length  novel  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  .  .  .  The  various  twists  and 
turns  made  by  the  plot  are  not  unusual  and 
I  am  sure  most  readers  will  work  them  out 
at  least  five  pages  before  they  happen.  How¬ 
ever  the  ending  does  offer  a  surprise  which 
is  some  recompense  for  wading  through  the 
pages  of  the  story.  Dorothy  Eden  has  shown 
ner  talents  in  previous  works  but  ‘Winterwood’ 
badly  misses  the  mark.”  P.  J.  Earl 
Best  Sell  27:3  Ap  1  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Hoagland 

Library  J  92:1642  Ap  16  67  170w 


The  elements  are  familiar,  but  the  author 
arranges  them  to  provide  fast,  suspenseful 
reading  for  teen-age  girls.” 

Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  50w  [TA] 
“It  is  hard  to  explain  precisely  why  I  am 
wholly  entranced  by  [this.  It]  is  so  sedulously 
conventional  a  gothlca  that  a  plot  synopsis 
might  sound  like  parody.  But  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  challenge  to  creativity  is  the  effort  to 
seem,  new  and  freshly  readable  within  a  tightly 
limiting  convention;  .  .  .  and  this  challenge 
Miss  Eden  meets  magnificently,  with  a  fine 
spirited  heroine,  a  well-maneuvered  puzzle 
and  unobtrusive  but  lively  period  color  (Kent 
in  the  1850’s).  .  .  .  Even  those  who  usually 
resist  the  ‘gothic’  lure  may  find  themselves 
surprisingly  well  entertained.”  Anthony  Bou¬ 
cher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  Ap  16  ’67  IlOw 


EDIE,  JAMES  M.,  ed.  Phenomenology  in 
America;  studies  in  the  philosophy  of  ex¬ 
perience;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  James  M. 
Edie.  309p  $7.50;  pa  $2.45  CJuadrangle  bks. 

142  Phenomenology.  Philosophy,  American 

67-17252 

A  collection  of  “studies  presented  at  the  last 
three  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Phenomenology  and  Existential  Philosophy  .  .  . 
nearly  all  of  [which]  have  been  revised  and 
sometimes  extensively  rewritten  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  The  studies  in  Part  One,  though 
frequently  directed  to  specific  concerns,  .  .  . 
pose  methodological,  historical,  [and]  ontologi¬ 
cal  problems  .  .  .  those  in  Part  Two  are  .  .  . 
focused  on  epistemological,  anthropological,  and 
ethical  problems  .  .  .  [concerning]  aspects  of 
value  theory,  including  aesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion.”  (Introd)  'Three  of  these 
articles  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Existential¬ 
ism  and  one  in  Social  Research. 


In  this  volume  [the  editor]  has  drawn  to- 
feether  a  number  of  U.S.  experts,  among  them 
John  E.  Smith,  whose  chapter  on  ‘The  Ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Ploly  and  the  Idea  of  God’  holds 
rich  promise.” 

Christian  Century  84:1024  Ag  9  ’67  70w 
“All  but  two  of  the  authors  were  educated 
in  the  U.S..  all  are  teaching  in  American  Uni¬ 
versities  except  one  who  teaches  In  Canada.  .  .  . 
The  book  reveals  the  striking  originality, 
variety,  and  vigor  of  contemporary  philoso¬ 
phy  in  America,  especially  within  the  phenom¬ 
enological  movement.  For  example,  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  Professor  Dreyfus  of  Ml'T  of  phenome¬ 
nology  and  artificial  Intelligence  is  a  distinctly 
American  approach  to  a  most  Important  current 
issue.  Recommended.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  92:2161  Je  1  ’67  180w 


EDISON,  LEE.  The  wind  and  beyond.  See 
Von  K&rman,  T. 


EDMONDS,  C.  J.,  jt.  auth.  A  Kurdish- English 
dictionary.  See  Wahby,  T. 


EDWARDES,  ALLEN.  The  rape  of  India;  a 
biography  of  Robert  Clive  and  a  sexual  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  360p 
$8.50  Julian  press 

B  or  92  Clive,  Robert  Clive,  baron  66-18110 
An  “assessment  of  Clive,  his  contemporaries 
and  his  India  written  from  a  sexual  view¬ 
point.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“If  previous  accounts  have  concentrated  on 
the  mind  and  the  heart  [of  Clive],  this 
version  centers  on  the  genitals  and  never 
strays  away  for  very  long.  When  it  is  there 
it  is  extremely  explicit  and  repetitive;  when 
It  is  treating  matters  other  than  sexual  It  is 
frequently  banal.  .  .  .  (The  author)  has  drawn 
on  a  wide  range  of  sources,  particularly 
‘hitherto  untranslated  documentation  from  rare 
Hindustani  journals  and  histories,’  although 
the  bibliographical  citations  generally  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  Large  collections 
specializing  in  the  history  of  Britain,  India  or 
sex  may  want  this  book.”  Norman  Horrocks 
Library  J  91:4096  S  16  *66  230w 
“The  author  devotes  most  of  his  preface, 
and  indeed  most  of  his  book,  to  a  militant  de¬ 
fense  of  the  thesis  that  ‘the  underlying  and 
overlying  forces  of  human  sexuality  in  world 
events  are  undeniable  determinants  of  his¬ 
tory.’  ...  In  his  zeal  to  correct  a  legitimate 
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EDWARDES,  ALLEN — Continued 
flaw  In  past  historical  study,  however,  Mr. 
Edwardes  has  erred  in  the  opposite  direction, 
,  ,  ,  One  wonders,  for  example,  why  he  re¬ 
lies  so  heavily,  ...  on  the  contemporary  ob¬ 
servations  of  Dr  John  Rae  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  depi'aved  native  society  of 
Madras  at  the  time  of  Clive’s  arrival.  In  this 
account  and  in  a  host  of  other  observation.^ 
which  are  attributed  to  him  throughout  the 
book,  Rae  seems  obsessed  with  the  normai 
and  abnormal  sexual  behavior  of  those  around 
him.  .  .  .  The  author’s  general  failure  to  make 
clear  distinctions  between  facts  and  opinions 
casts  aspersions  even  on  those  parts  of  the 
story  that  seem  solidly  based.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Edwardes]  is  a  gifted  writer.  His  style  is 
lively  and  Interesting.”  E.  B.  Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl3  D  18  '66  950w 


Chariot’ s  authoritative  study  The  Mexican  Mu- 
ral  Henaissance:  1920-1925  [BRD 
more  popularly  written  The  Mexican  lluralists 
by  Afnia  Reed  [BRD  1951]  •  .which  covers 
the  years  from  1920  throug’ht  the  ^50  s.  The 
present  volume  includes  Pr®, "Columbian,  colo¬ 
nial.  and  acadeniic  murals.  Recent  folk  murals 
and  other  activities  during  the  last  50  years  are 
also  covered.  .  .  .  'rhe  quality  of  the  plates  is 
generally  adequate,  though  contrast 
mg  in  many.  It  is  questionable  which  readers 
the  book  is  intended  for.  Who .  but  a  specialist 
would  be  interested  in  descriptions  of  vanished 

murals  for  which  there  are  no  illustriRion^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grandeur  of 
frescoes  is  not  at  all  conveyed  to  the  general 
reader  by  the  two  illustrations.  For  large,  public 
and  academic  libraries.’’  F.  L.  Cinquemani 
Library  J  92:998  Mr  1  ’67  220w 


EDWARDES,  MICHAEL.  The  West  in  Asia, 
1850-1914.  2i6p  maps  $5.95  Putnam 
327.09  Imperialism.  World  politics.  Asia 
— Politics  ^  67-23123 

The  author  offers  a  "survey  of  Western  im¬ 
perialism  in  Asia  and  its  effects  on  Asian  prob¬ 
lems  today.  .  .  .Proceeding  country  by  country 
(Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  the  United  States),  he  covers 
.  .  .  [the]  events  of  their  incursions  in  Asia 
— military,  political  or  economic.  .  .  .  [He] 
then  explores  the  period  of  Western  rivalries 
and  conflicting  interests.  .  .  .  The  final  section 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  aspects  of  im¬ 
perialism.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bib- 
iiography.  Index. 


‘‘Edwardes,  a  popular  writer  on  Asian  his¬ 
torical  topics,  has  not  .  .  .  broken  any;  new 
ground  in  his  review  of  Western  imperialism 
in  Asia.  .  .  .  He  does  offer  a  panoramic  view 
too  often  lacking  in  treatments  of  the  subject. 
But  the  imperialism  of  the  era  was  so  complex 
a  phenomenon  that  unsophisticated  and  unin¬ 
formed  readers  might  not  be  able  to  fit  Mr. 
Bdwardes’s  treatment  into  the  larger  picture. 
Still,  this  is  a  good  book  for  libraries  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  have  on  hand.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:3637  O  15  ‘67  140w 
‘"rhe  hallmarks  of  a  commissioned  textbook, 
and  one  of  a  series  at  that,  are  stamped  upon 
this  worthy  but  unexhilaratmg  work.  .  .  .  ['i’he 
author]  tries  to  describe  in  some  200  pages 
what  happened  to  seven  separate  western  em¬ 
pires  during  their  half-century  of  supremacy 
in  Asia,  and  the  result  reads  oddly  like  one  of 
those  discredited  history  books  of  our  chiid- 
hood  in  which  all  revolves  around  battle  and 
strategy,  and  we  move  from  conquest  to  con¬ 
quest,  r-everse  to  victory,  with  a  fierce  cam¬ 
paigner’s  disregard  for  the  peasantry  at  our 
feet.  .  .  .  Mr.  Edwardes’s  admirers  will  miss  the 
splendid  turn  of  phrase  that  is  the  delight  of 
his  extra-curricular  style.” 

TLS  p394  My  11  ‘67  2S0w 


EDWARDS,  EMILY.  Painted  walls  of  Mexico: 
from  prehistoric  times  until  today;  phot,  by 
Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo:  foreword  by  Jean 
Chariot.  (The  Elma  Dill  Russell  Spencer 
foundation  ser)  306p  $15  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
729  Mural  painting  and  decoration — History. 
Painting,  Mexican.  Mexico — Antiquities 

64-13316 

This  “annotated  and  illustrated  catalogue  of 
hundreds  of  Mexican  wall  paintings  .  .  .  covers 
five  historic-stylistic  periods:  Early  Mexico. 
Colonial  Mexico,  Academic  Art,  Painting  of 
the  People,  The  Mural  Revolution.  Each  section 
is  treated  by  geographic  regions  and  is  preceded 
by  a  map  locating  the  various  sites  and  a  .  .  . 
general  discussion  of  the  people  and  events 
which  influenced  the  times  and  places.  . 
Each  painting  is  located,  described  briefly,  in¬ 
terpreted,  dated,  usually  Illustrated,  and  some¬ 
times  compared  with  others.”  (Choice)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“A  handsome  book  which  brings  together  a 
wealth  of  material  available  nowhere  else  in 
English.  .  .  .  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  equally 
thorough  coverage  to  each  style  and  period, 
but  the  major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  last 
section  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  authors  appear 
to  be  competent  as  well  as  diligent,  and  the 
book  is  a  unique  contribution  to  art,  history, 
and  anthropology.  Excellent  bibliography  and 
index.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:154  Ap  ’67  180w 
“This  [is  an]  interesting  survey.  .  .  .  Two 
fairly  recent  books  about  this  subject  are  more 
limited  in  time  and  intention.  They  are  [Jean] 


EDWARDS,  FRANCIS.  The  dangerous  queen. 

432p  il  $8  Hillary  house 

942.05  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  Great 
Britain— History— Tudors, 

The  author  analyzes  “the  Ridolphi  plot  of 
1571  to  depose  Elizabeth,  invade  Englai^  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  place  Mary  on  the  English 
throne  and  wed  her  to  Norfolk.  (Choice) 

“Edwards’  thesis,  an  interesting  .and  pro¬ 
vocative  one,  is  that  the  whole,  business  was 
prearranged,  a  scheme  of  Clecil  s  to  entrap 
and  destroy  Mary, '  and  Norfolk  well.  ,  .  . 
Yei  Edwards  weakens  his  case  by  his  bi^ed 
method  of  presenting  it.  He  especially  dislikes 
Cecil:  the  Secretary  is  described  .as  a  Mach¬ 
iavellian  and  a  warmonger,  religiously  intol¬ 
erant,  wildly  antl-Catholic,  and  a  political 
totalitarian.  .  .  .  This  extraordinary  view  of 

Cecil  is  apt  to  cause  the  unprejudiced  reader 
to  doubt  the  interpretation  of  Ridolphi.  .Ed¬ 
wards’  style  does  not  help  masters.  His  writing 
is  turg’id,  ornate,  and  full  of  conditionals;  he 
quotes  documents  constantly  and  at  wearisome 
Tength ;  and  he  maintains  no  chronolog’icaJ 
continuity,  so  that  the  book  is  hard  to  road 
and  the  argument  difficult  to  folhaw.  If  the 
book  had  been  cut  by  half,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.”  Maurice  Lee 

Am  Hist  R  72:971  Ap  '67  460w 

“The  plot  has  never  undergone  such  scrutiny, 
and  although  the  author  Is^  a  Jesuit  scholar, 
he  does  not  follow  the  19th-centuiw  Catholic 
scholars  in  attempting  to  vindicate  Mary.  He 
is  sympathetic  to  the  point  of  explaining 
Marjr’s  growing  bitterness  over  the .  duplicity 
dealt  to  her  by  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham.  The 
book  is  also  a  marvelous  study  in  research 
problems,  for  Mary’s  history  abounds  in  falsi¬ 
fied  letters,  evidence  extracted  by  torture,  and 
reports  of  paid  spies.  Edwards  does  a  most 
judicious  job  of  explaining  how  one  can  arrive 
at  sound  interpretations  even  with  spurious 
evidence.  This  work  should  go  along  with  T.  F. 
Henderson’s  [Mary,  Queen  of  Scots:  Her  en¬ 
vironment  and  Tragedy,  BRD  19061.  as  both 
a  necessary  supplement  and  corrective, 
r.hnirft  .T«  ’fi7  lOOw 


EDWARDS,  PAUL,  ed.  The  encyclopedia  of 
philosophy.  8v.  See  The  encyclopedia  of  phi¬ 
losophy 


EDWARDS,  PAUL,  ed.  Equiano’s  travels.  See 
Equiano,  O. 


EDWARDS,  PHIL.  You  should  have  been  here 
an  hour  ago;  the  stoked  side  of  surfing;  or, 
How  to  hang  ten  through  life  and  stay  happy 
[byl  Phil  Edwards  with  Bob  Ottum.  178p  il 
$6.96  Harper 

797.1  Surfing  67-13710 

“Not  a  how-to-do-lt  book,  [this]  is  rather 
the  story  of  Phil  Edw^ards’  surfing  life  from  the 
age  of  nine  to  his  present  age  of  28.”  (Library 
J) 


“Probably  one  of  the  finest  surfing  books  to 
date,  this  is  evocatively  and  sensitively  written, 
w'ith  great  love  and  insight.  .  .  .  Excellent  pho¬ 
tographs  complement  the  text.”  Regina  Minudri 
Library  J  92:3212  S  15  60w  [YA] 
“Ottum  is  an  associate  editor  of  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated,  and  Phil  Edwards,  unofficially  the 
world’s  best  surfer,  is  known  even  to  those  who 
are  not  aficionados  for  his  movie.  The  Endless 
Summer.  Their  book  has,  expectably,  anecdotes 
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about  Edwards’s  first  surfing  experiences  as  a 
cijild,  vivid  descriptions  of  the  joys  of  the  sport, 
comments  on  techniques,  stories  about  compet¬ 
itive  surfing,  et  cetera.  The  bonus  is  in  the 
zest,  humor,  and  common  sense  of  the  writing, 
which  is  slangy,  ebullient,  rambling.  The  action 
photographs — especially  those  that  appear  in 
series,  showing  Edwards  riding  In — are  arrest¬ 
ing.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:39  Ag  19  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 


EELLS,  GEORGE.  The  life  that  late  he  led; 
a  biography  of  Cole  Porter.  383p  il  $6.96 
Putnam 

B  or  92  Porter,  Cole  66-20276 

A  biography  of  the  American  musical  comedy 
composer  and  lyricist.  “The  book  includes  the 
first  publication  of  Porter’s  Hollywood  diary 
and  [a]  complete  bibliography  of  his  works.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Since  the  wit  which  was  to  distinguish 
[Porter’s]  later  songs  has  not  been  preserved 
in  letters  or  remembered  conversation,  [the] 
early  pages  read  like  a  faded  copy  of  ’Town 
Topics.  .  .  .  The  most  vital  part  of  Mr.  Eells’s 
book  [is]  the  time  when  he  knew  the  composer 
and  gained  from  him  an  insight  into  Cole’s 
friendships  with  Monte  Woolley,  Howard 
Sturges,  Dr.  Albert  Sirmay,  and  Bella  Spewack. 
.  .  .  The  authors  sometimes  has  difficulty 
separating  the  good  from  the  mediocre,  and 
I  grow  as  bored  as  Linda  was  with  Cole’s 
business  activities  in  Hollywood.  As  in  so  many 
theatrical  memoirs,  there  are  too  many  open¬ 
ings.  too  many  members  of  the  cast,  too  many 
theater  parties.  It  is  the  man’s  gritty  gaiety 
and  his  courage  and  skill  in  continuing  to 
write  when  again  and  again  he  had  been 
counted  out  that  one  remembers.”  Edward 
Weeks 

Atlantic  220:108  J1  ’67  700w 
“[This]  book  is  more  detailed  and  more  full 
than  was  Richard  Hubler’s  ‘The  Cole  Porter 
Stoi-y’  IBRD  1965],  which  was  prepared  in 
association  with  the  late  great  song  writer.  .  .  . 
A  sheaf  of  16  pages  of  photographs,  a  listing 
of  the  numerous  songs  copyrighted  by  Cole 
Porter  .  .  .  complete  a  weU-wrltten,  interest¬ 
ing  biography.” 

Best  Sell  27:142  J1  1  ’67  190w 
“[Eells  offers]  probably  the  most  diligent 
account  of  Porter  ever  written.  There  are  care¬ 
ful  records  of  each  Porter  production,  .  .  , 
cast  lists;  endless  guest  lists:  even  menus.  He 
has  also  sympathetically  suggested  how  very 
much  Porter’s  career  and  creative  spirits  were 
at  the  mercy  of  his  illnesses.  But  the  book  has 
difficulties.  Eells  did  not  meet  Cole  Porter  until 
the  Fifties.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  final  chapters 
does  he  express  his  personal  reflections  on 
Porter,  and  then  only  reluctantly.  [The  book] 
purports  to  examine  the  man  behind  the  legend. 
But  Eells  claims  that  Porter  .  .  .  left  a  different 
impression  on  each  of  his  friends,  and  he  never 
told  a  story  the  same  way  twice.  In  Eells’ 
all-out  attempt  to  be  ob.iective,  he  fails  to 
give  any  distinct  or  personal  picture  of  anything 
besides  the  Porter  legend.  Neither  does  he 
make  any  critical  appraisal  of  his  music.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  of  the  stories  lose  their  point, 
and  most  of  the  anecdotes  aren’t  funny.”  Janet 
Coleman 

Book  Week  p3  Je  11  ’67  2950w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  22  ’67 

8.5  nw 

Economist  224:657  Ag  19  '67  550w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  92:1615  Ap  15  '67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Zolotow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  10  ’67  1150w 
“A  first-class  biography — sympathetic,  evoca¬ 
tive.  and  sensible.  ...  It  Is  always  hard  to 
ypt  a  creative  personality  on  paper,  but  Mr. 
Eell.s  has  .shown  Porter’s  uniqueness:  an  odd, 
^h.arming  mix  of  talent,  courage,  generosity, 
frivolit.v,  and  neurosis.” 

New  Yorker  43:74  J1  1  '67  160w 


EELLS.  RICHARD,  jt.  ed.  The  business  sys¬ 
tem,  3v.  See  Walton,  C. 


discusses  “the  nature,  aims,  and  scope  of  the 
corporation  and  the  arts  .  .  .  [and  examines  the] 
common  denominators  that  underlie  the  social 
functions  of  both  these  institutions.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


“Though  addressed  primarily  to  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  business  professors,  the  book  also 
attempts  to  reach  the  ‘creators.’  ‘custodians 
and  ‘transmitters’  of  art.  .  .  .  For  nearly  400 
tediously  written  and  tediously  annotated  pages, 
[the  author]  explores  the  points  of  contact  and 
exhorts  executives  to  capitalize  on  the  creative 
possibilities  of  the  arts.  .  .  .  And  though  no  ma¬ 
jor  dilemmas  are  resolved,  Eells  projects  a  rhe¬ 
torical  smoke  screen  of  respectability  for  public 
consumption — and  for  the  executive’s  personal 
consumption  as  well.  The  author  portrays  the 
executive  as  the  symbolic  actor  in  a  success 
fantasy.  .  .  .  For  the  willing  reader,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  success  fantasy  may  conceal  the 
astonishing  absence  of  concrete  analysis  and 
‘action-proposals.’  .  .  .  [Moreover,  the  author] 
mentions  neither  the  important  economic  tacts 
about  the  American  corporate  structure  nor 
their  enormous  moral  implications.  .  .  _.  [His] 
commitment  to  the  corporation  shields  him  from 
elementary  perceptions  about  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  qualities  of  American  life,  which  the  artist 
must  discover  and  articulate  if  he  is  to  fulfill 
his  genuinely  revolutionary  role.”  Peter  Clecak 
Nation  205:468  N  6  ’67  1400w 
“’rhe  corporate-art  ‘nexus’  is  a  fact:  corpor¬ 
ate  policy  on  the  arts  affects  practically  all 
major  functions  of  the  company:  manufacture, 
product-choice,  sales,  employee  relations,  en¬ 
gineering,  and  so  forth.  It  might  be  added  that 
consumers’  artistic  desires — good  or  bad — con¬ 
dition  a  good  many  marketing  operations.  So 
much  for  theory.  Translating  into  concrete 
policy  and  action  is  more  difficult.  .  .  .  [As¬ 
serting  that]  the  rebels,  the  discoverers,  the 
creative  minds  are  entitled  to  help,  Eells  sug¬ 
gests  they  might  find  ‘corporate  allies.’  The 
mass  media  they  command  could  be  used  to 
permit  rebels  in  the  arts  to  open  new  vistas. 

.  .  .  I  believe  Eells’s  thesis  of  sound.  The 

Corporations  and  the  Arts  opens,  fascinatingly, 
a  great  though  uncharted  area.  The  book  sets 
the  stage  for  further  exploration.  It  suggests 
that  men  trained  in  art  history  may  be  as  es¬ 
sential  members  of  corporate  staffs  as  (after 
a  struggle)  theoretical  mathematicians  and 
‘pure  scientists’  have  become.”  A.  A.  Berle 
Sat  R  50:35  N  4  ’67  1250w 


EGAN,  LESLEY.  The  nameless  ones.  212p  $4.50 
Harper 

67-13700 

“Detective  Vic  Varallo  and  crew  of  Glendale, 
California,  police  (Glendale  is  third  largest 
town  in  L.A.  County)  tackle  assorted  crimes, 
including  murder.”  (Sat  R) 


“All  the  victims  are  ‘little  people,’  with 
nothing  to  mark  them  as  victims  of  murderers. 
The  routine  investigation,  the  trial  and  error 
work  of  ordinary  police  questioning,  the  hum¬ 
drum  searching  for  leads  or  clues  are  all  de¬ 
tailed.  At  times  the  dialogue  [sounds]  ...  as 
if  we  had  a  TV  script  blown  up  into  a  novel. 
It  gets  boring  at  times  continually  to  hear  that 
Varallo,  one  of  the  detectives,  has  a  young 
baby  who  never  cries  at  2:00  a.m.,  but  always 
sleeps  through  the  entire  night.  Mention  it  once 
or  twice,  but  not  ad  nauseam.” 

Best  Sell  27:12  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
“[Features]  the  abrupt  and  unmotivated  vio¬ 
lences  of  the  rootless  young — plus  a  few  crimi¬ 
nal  contributions  from  older  and  shrewder  pro¬ 
fessionals.  As  usual,  in  all  Miss  Egan-Shannon- 
Linington’s  procedural  series,  very  solid  and 
human.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  16  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  20w 
“Lesley  Egan  is  more  or  less  America’s  John 
Creasey.  producing  simitarly  solid,  diligent  ac¬ 
counts  of  professional  policework.  several  cases 
to  each  book,  and  just  a  touch  too  much  subur¬ 
ban  domesticity  behind  the  policemen.  But  in 
this  latest  California  story  the  domesticity  Is 
is  thankfully  a  little  less.” 

TLS  p824  S  14  ’67  40w 


EELLS,  RICHARD.  The  corporation  and  the 
arts.  (Columbia  univ.  Graduate  school  of 
business.  Studies  of  the  modern  corp)  365p 
$7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

659.2  Public  relations — Corporations.  Art  and 
society.  Art  patronage  67-16061 

Maintaining  that  the  arts  are  as  important  to 
business  corporations  as  science  and  technology, 
a  professor  of  business  at  Columbia  University 


EGGAN,  FRED.  The  American  Indian:  per¬ 
spectives  for  the  study  of  social  change.  193p 
$5.75  Aldine  pub. 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America — Social  life 
and  customs.  Social  change  66-15202 

“Lewis  Heniy  Morgan,  nineteenth-century 
up-state  New  York  lawyer  and  business  entre¬ 
preneur,  fathered  the  comparative  study  of  kin- 
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EGG  AN,  FRED — Continued 

ship  as  the  basis  of  primitive  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Rochester,  which 
claims  a  special  tie  to  Morgan,  has  furthered 
the  movement  with  a  series  of  three  annual 
Lewis  Morgan  Lectures,  initiated  in  1963.  the 
second  guest  speaker  [whose  lectures  are  here 
published]  was  [the]  Harold  W.  Swift  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Professor  of  Anthropolo^ 
at  the  University  of  Chicago."  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
This  volume  "treats  social  and  kinship  changes 
in  cases  of  European  cultural  contact  and  also 
in  cases  of  alterations  in  ecological  adaptation. 
Included  are  some  previously  published  materi¬ 
als  on  American  Indian  culture  change,  revised 
and  presented  in  an  integrated  fashion.  There 
are  four  analytical  chapters  which  .  .  .  demon¬ 
strate  Eggan's  method  of  controlled  comparison 
within  a  single  cultural  area,  such  as  the  Great 
Plains.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

"Professor  Eggan  Is  a  master  of  his  subject, 
and  his  exposition  is  lucid  and  always  directly 
to  the  point.  .  .  .  [He]  spells  out  the  recent 
data  from  North  America  that  establish  a  wider 
and  more  detailed  variety  within  the  several 
major  types  of  kinship  than  Morgan  ever  _  sus¬ 
pected.  He  also  demonstrates  that  surviving 
American  Indian  kinship  systems  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  changes  in  ecology  and  social 
environment  induced  by  the  presence  of  white 
civilization.  The  exact  nature  of  the  shifts  in 
kinship  that  have  been  detected  by  a  number 
of  American  ethnologists  is  ably  elucidated  in 
Professor  Eggan’s  synthesis  of  the  data.  .  .  . 
However,  the  layman  who  seizes  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  eagerly  thinlting,  ‘Ah!  Indians!’  will  soon 
find  his  ardor  cooled  unless  he  has  had  ample 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  kinship  analysis.” 
E.  A.  Ploebel 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:201  J1  ’67  490w 

“This  excellent  volume  by  a  fine  anthropolo¬ 
gist  and  American  Indian  specialist  contributes 
to  theories  of  social  and  cultural  change  in 
social  anthropology  and  provides  historical  per¬ 
spective  on  Morgan,  American  anthropology,  and 
American  Indian  problems.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
completely  comparable  book.  .  .  .  Although  of 
greater  interest  to  the  anthropologist  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  specialist,  the  book  is  also  for  his¬ 
tory  or  social  science  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates  who  have  some  anthropological 
background.” 

Choice  3:1085  Ja  ’67  170w 


EGGENBERGER,  DAVID.  A  dictionary  of  bat¬ 
tles  [maps  by  Donald  T.  Pitcher],  626p  $12.50 
Crowell 


904  Battles — Dictionaries.  Military  history — 
Dictionaries  67-12400 


Ths  volume  "covers  1,560  engagements  from 
Megiddo  (1479  B.C.,  when  Egypt  first  invaded 
Asia)  to  Sinai  (1967  A.D.,  when  Israel  pusheci 
Egypt  back  into  Africa).”  (Sat  R)  Arranged 
alphabetically. 


“[The  author]  has  made  a  pioneering  attempt 
to  write  an  authoritative  reference  dictionary 
of  battles  and  he  succeeds  quite  well.  His  ac¬ 
counts  are  weakest  when  he  deals  with  the 
warfare  of  preclassical  antiquity,  that  is,  of 
the  Ancient  Near  East,  where  it  is  clear  that 
he  Is  not  aware  of  all  the  latest  scholarly  de¬ 
velopments.  However,  since  accounts  of  these 
battles  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
work  this  is  not  a  serious  defect.  .  .  .  [There] 
are  two-color  line  drawing  maps  of  many  of  the 
battles.  With  its  few  limitations,  one  can  only 
welcome  the  appearance  of  [this  volume]  as  a 
book  that  will  be  a  generally  useful  addition 
to  a  history  reference  library.”  A,  R.  Schulman 
Library  J  92:3625  O  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  50:40  N  18  ’67  60w 


stands  now.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting,  parts  of 
the  earlier  volumes  were  those  describing  writ¬ 
ers  and  artists  whom  Ehrenburg  had  known. 
The  only  comparable  thing  here  is  the  portrait 
of  Fadeyev,  the  authoritarian  President  of  the 
Writers’  Union.  .  .  .  [But]  Ehrenburg  doesn't 
really  tell  us  anything  new  about  him  either. 
The  book  is  interesting:  .  .  .  not  so  much  for 
its  contents  as  for  what  Ehrenburg  considers 
will  interest  his  Soviet  readers.  There  are  some 
peculiarly  irrelevant  bits,  stories  without  a 
point  which  seem  only  to  make  sense  if  they’re 
taken  as  hints  ...  to  the  informed  Soviet  read¬ 
er.  Or  are  .they  just  irrelevant?”  Timothy 
Binyon 

New  Statesman  73:53  Ja  13  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  N  9  ’67  1950w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Field 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  31  ’67  2050w 
"These  sad  memoirs  are  permeated  by  the  be¬ 
wilderment,  relief,  and  guilt  of  a  survivor.  .  .  . 
As  one  reads  [Ehrenburg's]  amorphous  discus¬ 
sions  with  himself,  one  begins  to  doubt  whether, 
after  a  lifetime  amid  terminological  inexacti¬ 
tudes,  he  was  capable  of  knowing  in  these  later 
years  what  he  actually  saw.  His  passages  about 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1946  are  filled 
with  odd  misapprehensions.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
his  book  (despite  a  so-so  translation  and  in¬ 
different  editing)  is  affecting,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  Ehrenburg  was  neither  a  great  writer 
nor  a  brave  man  but  a  slightly  better-than- 
average  fellow  trying  to  cope  with  unspeakable 
circumstances.  ’  ’ 

New  Yorker  43:244  N  25  '67  40Uw 
Reviewed  by  F.  Y.  Blumenfeld 

Newsweek  70:106  O  23  ’67  750w 
“Throughout  the  book,  self -protectively  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  story  of  one  individual  and  not 
the  anatomy  of  an  era,  Stalin  is  everywhere 
sensed  if  not  seen.  .  .  .  [Ehrenburg’s]  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Stalin’s  death  shortchanges  the  reader. 
It  is  poignant,  but  far  too  brief  to  embrace 
the  full  range  of  Ehrenburg’s  emotions.  He  held 
back,  and  he  admits  it.  To  me.  this  is  one  of 
the  significant  facts  about  [the]  memoirs. 
While  they  are  of  course  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  for  the  tantalizing  procession  of  peoples 
and  places  we  encounter,  they  are  invaluable 
as  a  guide  to  testing  the  outer  limits  of  per¬ 
missible  freedom  in  a  closed  society.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  honest  to  the  degree  that  Ehrenburg 
felt  he  could  be  honest.”  Martin  Kalb 
Sat  R  50:53  N  18  '67  llOOw 
"[The]  last  volume  of  Mr.  Ehrenburg’s 
autobiography  is  also  the  longest  and  least 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  As  a  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  International  anti-war  campaign 
with  its  numerous  ramifications  during  [the] 
period  of  the  cold  war  around  1949,  [it]  is  of 
the.  greatest  value:  it  is  also  interesting  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  painful  dilemmas  with  which  a  pro¬ 
western  Russian  intellectual  was  faced  during 
the  last  years  of  Stalin.  Its  literary  and  artistic 
gossip  is,  to  western  readers,  of  only  minor  in¬ 
terest,  and  as  a  book  on  Russia  it  is  insigni¬ 
ficant.  A  little  more  candour  and  less  self-cen¬ 
sorship  (or  was  it  simply  the  official  censor¬ 
ship?)  would  have  made  it  a  better  book.” 

TLS  pll99  D  29  ’66  1400w 


EHRENPREIS,  IRVIN,  ed.  American  poetry. 
See  American  poetry 


EHRLICH,  BLAKE.  London  on  the  Thames. 

435n  il  $8.95  Little 

942.1  London — History.  London — Descrip¬ 
tion  66-10979 

An  historical  guide  to  London.  Index. 


EHRENBURG,  ILYA.  Post-war  years,  1946- 
1954;  tr.  by  Tatiana  Shebunina  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Yvonne  Kapp.  349p  pi  $6.50  World 
pub. 


B  or  92  67-13851 

This  volume  of  memoirs  follows  previous 
autobiographical  works:  People  and  Life,  1891- 
1921  (BRD  1963);  Memoirs;  1921-1941  (BRD 
1964)  and  The  War:  1941-1945  (BRD  1965).  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Blllington 

Book  World  p3  N  6  ’67  240w 
"This  is  the  sixth,  concluding  and  rather 
disappointing  instalment  [of  Ehrenburg’s  mem¬ 
oirs].  .  .  .  Ehrenburg  treads  an  Agag-like  path 
through  the  political  complexities  of  the  time, 
^nd  it’s  hard  to  tell  exactly  where  he  stood,  or 


[Mr.  Ehrlich]  is  determined  to  be  light — 
so  determined  that  he  sometimes  overdoes 
it  .  .  .  But  on  the  whole,  the  result  is  an  en¬ 
tertaining  and  informative  book.  It  is  a  highly 
individual  one.  And  however  much  the  reader 
may  disagree  with  some  of  the  author’s  prej¬ 
udices  .  .  .  This]  directness  makes  for  livelv 
reading.  Mr.  Ehrlich’s  London  is  divided  into 
sensible  tour-size  pieces,  each  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  full  historic  background  and  some  quo¬ 
table  anecdotes.  .  .  .  De.spite  the  emphasis  on 
the  past — even  the  Illustrations  are  all  from 
old  prints — modern  London  is  not  neglected. 
.  .  .  Today’s  traveler  will  find  the  information 
he  needs  to  find  his  way  around,  but  he  will 
not  find  a  map.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12  '67 
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“Rattling  off  dates,  descriptions,  evaluations 
and  historical  anecdotes  with  chatty  aplomb, 
[this  book]  manages  to  display  its  erudition 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.’’  Paul  Showers 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3ij  D  4  ’66  6Uw 


EHRLICH,  HOWARD  J.,  jt.  auth.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  role  theory.  See  Pr^s,  J.  j. 


EiiaNER,  EDWIN  M.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  romantic  tradition.  268p  86  Princeton 
univ.  press 

S23  Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  66-11969 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  traces  “the 
history  of  the  serious  prose  romance  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  examines  the  major  themes  of  this 
.  .  .  .  genre,  demonstrating  its  relevance  to 
nineteenth  century  psychology  and  to  literary 
thought.  The  remainder  of  the  book  seeks  to 
place  Stevenson  in  this  .  .  .  tradition.  Although 
the  emphasis  throughout  is  on  fiction.  Steven¬ 
son  s  short  stories  and  full-length  romances 
are  considered  in  relation  to  the  entirety  of 
his  work.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Many  critics  and  biographers  have  written 
on  Stevenson,  but  only  a  few  have  attempted 
to  see  his  fiction  critically.  Eigner’s  study 
belongs  .  .  .  [among]  the  best  of  such  attempts. 
.  .  .  Demonstrating  Stevenson’s  knowledge  of, 
and  conscious  borrowings  from,  his  predecessors, 
Eigner  concedes  weaknesses  where  they  appear, 
but  his  emphasis  on  the  thematic  level  in 
Stevenson’s  tales  of  adventure  makes  them 
seem  much  more  profoundly  meaningful  than 
is  generally  supposed.  A  well  researched,  clearly 
written  work  of  critical  scholarship  of  Interest 
not  only  to  readers  of  Stevenson,  but  to  any¬ 
one  concerned  with  theories  of  fiction.’’ 

Choice  4:420  Je  ’67  170w 

TLS  p557  Je  22  ’67  850w 
“In  this,  one  of  the  year’s  most  exciting 
and  illuminating  studies  of  nineteenth-century 
fiction,  the  new  apologists  for  romance  con¬ 
tinue  their  substantial  inroads  into  the  territory 
of  traditional  novel  criticism.  The  book 
represents  a  large  additional  step  in  the  renewal 
of  Interest  in  Stevenson  as  a  serious  adult 
author.  It  assimilates  modern  Stevenson 
criticism  and  transcends  it  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  original  demonstration  of  the 
thematic  unity  in  all  of  Stevenson’s  romance 
and  of  the  nineteenth-century  tradition  of 
‘serious  romance’  to  which,  it  argues,  Steven¬ 
son  belongs.  ...  A  rewarding  book  .  .  . 
with  much  to  offer  any  student  of  the  novelist. 
.  .  .  and  for  the  student  of  Romanticism  (a 
term  Eigner  uses  with  sometimes  Infuriating 
Bllpperlness).’’ 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxlil  spring  ’67  300w 


EIMERL,  SAREL.  Revolution!  France  1789- 
1794.  223p  il  S4.75  Little 
944.04  France — History — Revolution,  1789- 
1799 — Juvenile  literature  67-2632 

“From  the  calling  of  the  Estates-General  in 
May  of  1789  to  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
five  years  later,  .  .  .  [the  author]  traces  the 
downward  course  of  Revolution  from  hope  to 
horror.  [Index.]  Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.’’  (NT 
Times  Bk  R) 


“This  story  ...  is  characterized  by  simpli¬ 
city.  .  .  .  While  there  have  been  other  volumes 
on  the  subject,  mo.st  libraries  will  welcome 
this  presentation  as  they  introduce  young  read¬ 
ers  to  the  times.  In  the  short  space  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  the  author  manages  to  capture  the  person¬ 
alities  of  the  central  figures  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  background,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
beginning  reader.” 

Best  Sell  27:15  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Mr.  Eimerl  makes  the  revolutionaries  such 
utter  villains  that  his  half-page  concluding  de¬ 
fense  of  the  revolution  has  no  effect.  No  child 
could  even  associate  the  freedoms  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  with  this  pattern  of  intrigue  and 
carnage.  There  is  very  little  attention  here  to 
the  social  and  economic  realities  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  And  there  are  misleading  statements. 
.  .  .  The  paradox  of  this  book  is  that  it  relent¬ 
lessly  condemns  politics  and  politicians,  makes 
all  possible  comparisons  between  Danton  and 
Robespierre  and  Hitler  and  Stalin,  and  yet  it 
is  almost  exclusively  a  political  narrative.” 
John  Ratte 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  4  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:478  Ag  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Dale  Luchslnger 

Library  J  92:2458  Je  15  ’67  90w 


To  catch  the  sweep  and  terror  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  one  book  for  older  children  is 
quite  an  undertaking.  To  succeed  in  large  part 
in  doing  so.  as  Sarel  Eimerl  has  done,  is  no 
small  achievement.  .  .  .  The  idealism  of  the 
Girondins  gives  way  to  the  harsh  realism  of 
the  Jacobins:  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  Danton. 
Marat.  Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame  Roland 
swarm  through  the  pages.  Nor  does  Mr.  Eimerl 
fail  to  adorn  his  tale  with  a  moral:  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  showed  that  it  could  happen  there.  .  .  . 
Theie  are  minor  flaws.  The  [folies  de  gran¬ 
deur]  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  .  .  .  are  not 
rnade  sufficiently  clear.  The  gaudy  jacket  .  .  . 
does  not  quite  jibe  with  the  period  portraits 
which  illustrate  the  book^  nor  with  its  sober 
style.  .  .  .  But  the  mission  is  accomplished.” 
Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  ’67  270w 


EISENBUD,  JULE.  The  world  of  Ted  Series; 
“though tographic”  studies  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  mind.  367p  11  $0.50  Morrow 

133.8  Thought  transference.  Series,  Ted 

66-27961 

A  report  on  a  two-years’  "series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  psychical  phenomena — the  subject, 
an  ‘unemployed  Chicago  bellhop’  with  the  .  .  . 
ability  to  project  his  mental  Images  directly  on¬ 
to  photographic  film.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  index. 


Jule  Eisenbud  is  a  fairly  well-known  psy¬ 
choanalyst  whose  credentials  have  hitherto 
been  unquestionable.  .  .  .  [He]  and  his  charm¬ 
ing,  heavy-drinking  friend  Ted  Serios  .  .  .  are 
fine  as  a  team;  but  the  doctor  alone  is  rather 
insufferable.  I  have  no  idea  what  anyone  can  do 
with  the  claim  that  this  book  makes.  If  Ted  Se¬ 
ries  does  what  he  does,  without  artifice  or 
sleight-of-hand,  we  all  have  more  to  learn 
than  we  suspect.  What  Is  more,  if  Ted  Serios 
can  do  what  the  book  claims  for  him,  I  hope 
he  frees  himself  from  Dr.  Eisenbud,  who  re¬ 
veals  himself  to  be  strident,  petulant,  self-pity¬ 
ing,  and  arrogant.  He  not  only  attacks  his  col¬ 
leagues — and  other  ‘conventional’  scientists — 
but  even  parapsychologists  whom  he  finds  timid 
and  prone  to  ‘fundamentally  obsessional  ideas 
of  scientific  thinking.’  ”  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  23  ’67  370w 

Choice  4:1053  N  ’67  120w 


“Usually,  when  [Series]  holds  a  Polaroid 
pointed  toward  himself,  a  picture  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  the  result,  as  the  illustrations  in  this  book 
reveal,  but  even  this  is  inexplicable  under  the 
controlled  situations  in  which  the  photographs 
were  made.  Dr.  Eisenbud  .  .  .  has  the  backing 
of  a  group  of  serious  scientists  in  Denver  who 
witnessed  the  phenomena  and  have  testified 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  trickery,  but 
he  admits  that  a  number  of  others  refused  to 
lend  their  cooperation.  It  took  courage,  there¬ 
fore.  for  him  to  write  and  publish  this  book, 
but  he  has  done  it  with  humor,  conviction, 
and  a  good  deal  of  compassion  for  his  wayward 
subiect.  For  public  and  college  libraries.”  E.  T. 
Smith 


i-iorary  j  ja  ib  6/  2UUw 

“This  is  a  popular  book,  and  Dr.  Eisenbud 
has  adopted  a  racy  style  that  carries  the 
reader  along  quite  nicely,  although  repetition 
dulls  receptivity  about  half-way  through.  .  .  . 

nuthor]  is  vitriolic  about  any  suggestion 
of  trickery,  and  refuses  to  discuss  it  seriously; 
hi3,^argument  about  ‘resistances’  is  similar  to 
that  made  by  psychoanalysts  when  dealing 
with  non-believers  in  their  own  peculiar 
necromatic  cult— it  assumes  the  truth  of  that 
■nmich  IS  to  lie  proved.  This  seems  unreason¬ 
able;  the  history  of  psychic  phenomena  is 
strewn  with  self-confessed  tricksters  who 
tricked  with  amazing  ease  world-famous  sci¬ 
entists.  ...  I  ]om  with  the  author  in  hoping 
that  more  experienced  and  less  credulous  In- 
''^^^i^rators  will  take  part  In  future  studies 
of  Ted  Serios’  ‘abilities.’ ”  H.  J.  Eysenck 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  My  14  ’67  lOOOw 
fifty  years  ago.  a  Japanese  profes¬ 
sor.  T.  Fukurai.  published  records  of  his  ex- 
perlrnents  m  what  he  called  ‘thoughtography.  ’ 
His  book  [Clairvoyance  and  Thoughtography] 
was  translated  and  published  in  English  in 
1931.  ...  No  scientist  has  [since]  offered  his 
colleagues  examples  of  paranormal  photogra¬ 
phy  until  the  recently  published  book  of  Dr. 
Jule  Eisenbud.  Dr.  Eisenbud  is  a  psychiatrist 
of  excellent  repute.  ...  He  and  a  number  of 
colleagues  In  the  Denver  area  spent  almost 
ftree  years  in  the^ careful  study  of  his  subject, 
x  seems  to  have  taken  re¬ 

peatedly  all  necessary  precautions  against 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Serios,  or  for  that  matter 
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EiSENEUD,  JULE — Continued 
himself.  ...  Dr.  Els enbud’s  lively  book  may 
become  a  classic  in  the  field.  It  should  be  read 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  new  frontiers  or 
parapsychology.”  .. 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxxii  summer  G7  410w 


EISENHOWER,  DWIGHT  D.  At  ease;  stories 
I  tell  to  friends.  400p  $6.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  67-13781 

These  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  by  a 
president  of  the  United  States^  begin  with  his 
first  year  at  West  Point  in  1911  and  conclude 
ill  1952.  He  describes  “his  boyhood  m.Abfiene, 
[Kansas]  ...  his  romance  with  Mamie  Doud: 
land]  the  long,  tedious  pea-cetime  .years.  ... 
Here,  too,  are  his  friendships— with  [George 
Patton,  George  Marshall,  and]  .  .  •  .I^ouglas 
MacArthur.  .  .  .  Finally,  [he  tells  of  events 
that  led]  .  .  .  him  to  the  command  of  Allied 
troops  in  Europe — and,  later ,_  of.  tho^  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  book 
ends  with  his  decision,  in  the  spring  of  1952, 
to  seek  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 

Best  Sell  27:148  J1  1  '67  80w 
“President  Eisenhower’s  latest  book  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  its  title  claims.  Ending  before  his  first 
presidental  campaign  began,  it  is  an  idyllic 
reminder  of  the  prepolitical  General — loved  ^.d 
honored  without  reservation.  This  is  Ike  at  his 
most  relaxed.  .  .  The  presidential  years  lie 
outside  this  book,  but  in  meeting,  the  man  and 
the  General,  speculation  about  Eisenhower  the 
President  is  inevitable.  Scattered  throughout 
his  books  are  statements  that  just  might  be 
clues  to  the  lack  of  subtlety  he  has  sometimes 
been  accused  of  displaying  in  the  White 
House.”  Pamela  Marsh  ^  ^  „„ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  22  67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Ambrose 

J  Am  Hist  54:716  D  ’67  490w 
“At  Ease  is  an  improvement  over  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  earlier  prose  works;  Crusade  in  Europe 
[BRD  1948],  [The  Wliite  House  Years:  v  R] 
Mandate  for  Change  [BRD  1963],  and 
White  House  Years;  v2.]  Waging  Peace  [B.RD 
1965].  Yet  it  lacks  the  readability  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  one  might  hope  for.  Public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries  will  want  to  purchase  the  book 
as  part  of  their  record  of  American  historJ^ 
M.  A.  Hecker 

Library  J  92:2394  Je  15  ’67  120w 
“This  is  a  volume  of  reminiscent  footnotes 
that  illuminate  and  give  depth  and  color  to 
many  of  the  larger  events  in  the  general  s 
quite  extraordinary  career.  .  .  In  a  series  of 
loosely  connected  anecdotes,  we  get  the  full 
sentimental  flavor  of  the  large  and  intensely 
loyal  family  into  which  [he]  was  born.  .  .  . 
The  general  is  a  first-rate  raconteur.  In  these 
pages,  his  style — unlike  so  many  of  his  other 
utterances — is  informal,  relaxed  and  colorful. 
As  autobiography,  his  anecdotal  approach  is, 
at  times,  a  drawback.  Inevitably,  there  are 
gaps  in  the  story — and  the  author  picks  his  way 
cautiously  around  many  conflicts,  evaluations 
and  personal  relationships,  particularly  those 
with  a  political  Ingredient.  But  the  book  serves 
admirably  to  flesh  out  and  give  life  to  the 
image  of  one  of  the  most  durable  popular 
heroes  of  our  time.”  Cabell  Phillips 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Je  18  ’67  llOOw 
Newsweek  G9:102B  Je  19  ’67  650w 
“In  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  three  volumes 
covering  World  War  II  and  a  major  portion  of 
his  presidency,  his  prose  was  always  at  Atten¬ 
tion  or.  at  best,  a  stiff  Parade  Rest.  At  la,st 
Bte  is  At  Ease.  He  writes  of  this  book:  'It  will 
be  fun  just  to  wander,  with  no  worries  about 
verbosity,  coherence,  repetitions  or  literai’y 
criticism.’  A  ‘fun’  author  Eisenhower  will  never 
be.  But  this  meandering  autobiography  does 
offer  a  refreshingly  human  review  of  Ike’s  life. 
...  In  the  unhurried,  slightly  wistful  style  of 
an  Old  Soldier  reminiscing  in  the  sun,  the 
general  summons  up  memories  of  his  scrabbling 
childhood  ('our  pleasures  were  simple — they  in¬ 
cluded  sumuval’l  and  of  his  full-of-the-Old-Nlck 
cadet  davs  at  West  Point.” 

Time  89:96  Je  16  ’67  600w 


EISENSTADT,  S.  N.  Essays  on  comparative 
institutions.  376p  $7.95  Wiley 
301.4  Social  groups  65-21442 

Written  over  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years 
“the  essays  collected  here  have  as  their  central 
focus  the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  institu¬ 
tionalization  and  the  comparative  study  of 


institutions.  .  .  .  These  analyses  encompass 

studies  of  age-groups  and  TO'^th  cmture. 
bureaucratic  structures  and  proce^es  of 
bureaucratization,  problems  of  social  rnobllity, 
and  processes  of  communication  and  reference- 
group  behavior.  .  .  .  [The!  i^aalyUcal  oriente- 
tlons  are  spelled  out  in  the  chapter,  wi  it- 

ten  especially  for  thks  book.  ’  <Pref)  Most  of 
the  papers  have  previously  been  published  in 
various  journals.  Chapter  bibliographies. 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Thrupp 

Am  Anthropol  68:1524  D  66  750w 

“[These  papers  are  useful]  for  two  reasoM, 
one  utilitarian  and  the  other  substantive.  The 
utilitarian  reason  concerns  the  desirability  or 
having  in  one  place  a  number  of  important  out 
otherwise  fugitive  papers.  3*^®,  substantive 
reason  is  a  tribute  to  the  author  s  veiw  con¬ 
siderable  talent,  exemplified  in  his  ability  con¬ 
stantly  to  interweave  theory  and  research,  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete,  the  behaviorial  and 
the  structural,  into  meaningful  patterns.  .  .  . 
All  of  the  essays  are  perceptive,  a.nd  all  of 
them,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  infelicity  of 
expression,  contribute  to.  our  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  Robert  Bierstedt 

Am  J  Soo  72:335  N  ’66  370w 
“This  book  is  neither  a  reader  nor  a  rnono- 
graph,  but  something  in  between.  Much  of  the 
theoretical  discussion  is  isolated  from  the  fac¬ 
tual  coverage,  and  some  important  institutional 
foci,  such  as  kinship  and  religion,  are  handled 
narrowly  or  meagerly  without  adequate  inter¬ 
relation.  Also,  the  book  leans  too  heavily  on 
data  from  Israel  to  permit  adequate  compara¬ 
tive  analysis.  .  .  .  [However]  Eisen.stadt  has 
opened  a  path  to  developing  a  sociology  that, 
through  the  conjunction  of  comparative  analysis 
with  historical  analysis,  can  yield  a  single  in¬ 
tegrated  theoretical  scheme  that  can  explain 
both  organization/continuity  and  change  simul¬ 
taneously,”  Herman  Israel 

Am  Soc  R  32:504  Je  ’67  1200w 
“Eisenstadt  (chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology,  Hebrew  University,  and  a  recipient 
of  the  American  Sociological  Association’s  Mac- 
Iver  Award)  has  written  a  scholarly  work  that 
will  appeal  to  the  professional  sociologist  and 
anthropologist.  .  .  .  Although  well  written,  the 
essavs  are  difficult  to  understand.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  average  undergraduate.” 
Choice  .3:367  Je  ’66  180w 


EISENSTADT,  S.  N.  Modernization;  protest 
and  change.  166p  $4.95;  pa  $2.50  Prentice-Hall 
301.2  Social  change  66-22805 

A  discussion  of  “what  conditions  enable  a 
society  to  develop  an  institutional  framework 
capable  of  absorbing  the  changes  inherent  In 
modernization.  .  .  .  After  describing  the  basic 
characteristics  of  modernization,  Eisenstadt 
examines  the  problem  of  sustaining  growth.  He 
looks  for  patterns  in  the  process,  describing 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  .  .  . 
Russia,  .  .  .  Japan,  .  .  .  Latin  America,  the 
Communist  regimes,  and  the  formerly  colonial 
societies.  He  concludes  that  protest  orientations 
are  inherent  in  the  process  of  modernization.  .  .  . 
The  critical  variables  Eisenstadt  identifies  as 
determinants  of  breakdown  or  of  sustained 
growth  are  ideological  transformation  and  co¬ 
hesion  among  elites,  the  nature  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  elites  and  other  strata,  and  the 
structural  flexibility  of  the  society.”  (Am  J  Soc) 
index. 


“As  is  suggested  by  his  choice  of  the  term 
‘modernization’.  [Eisenstadt’s]  analysis  is 
weighted  toward  a  focus  on  political  structure. 

.  .  .  Here  is  a  provocative  primer  for  the  soci¬ 
ologist  concerned  with  intersocietal  compari¬ 
sons.  On  page  after  page  we  find  tentative  the¬ 
oretical  generalizations  worthy  of  examination 
in  an  empirical  dissertation.”  R.  W.  Mack 
Am  J  Soc  73:119  J1  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  F.  K.  Organski 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1112  D  ’67  700w 
“Though  the  book  contains  a  good  description 
of  some  of  the  conditions  for  protest,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  forms  of  protest  is  too  sketchy  to 
satisfy  most  political  scientists.  .  .  .  [It]  would 
have  been  much  more  useful  if  Professor  Eisen¬ 
stadt  had  related  social  discontent  and  dis¬ 
organization  to  different  types  of  protest  move¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Historical  comparative  studies 

of  the  modernization  process  are  badly  needed, 
and  Professor  Eisenstadt’s  book  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  our  thinking.  The  limitation  of 
this  book,  however,  is  that  In  the  main  the 
focus  is  on  describing  [rather  than  explaining] 
differences.”  Myron  Weiner 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:288  S  ’67  600w 
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“There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
book  should  have  been  published  at  all.  .  .  . 
With  the  exception  of  his  Israeli-based  studies, 
[Eisenstadt]  has  done  little  actual  empirical 
work  in  modernizing  areas.  Rather  his  attempts 
have  been  to  bring  ‘order’  to  the  facts  and 
theories’  available  and  to  provide  tlie  general 
characteristics  and  processes  involved  in  mod¬ 
ernization.  The  result  is  much- dess  than  the 
promise;  his  book  does  not  ‘inform  the  scholar 
and  citizen.’  ’’ 

Choice  4:919  O  ’67  240w 


EISLEY,  LOREN,  ed.  On  a  piece  of  chalk. 
See  Huxley,  T.  H. 


ELECTIONS  and  the  political  order.  See  Camp¬ 
bell.  A. 


ELEK,  PAUL,  ed.  Coaching  days  of  England. 
See  Coaching  days  of  England 


ELGAR,  EDWARD.  Letters  to  Nimrod: 
Edward  Elgar  to  August  Jaeger,  1897-1908: 
ed.  and  annot.  by  Percy  M.  Young.  298p  pi 
$8  Dover 

B  or  92  Jaeger,  August  Johannes 

[65-8458] 

“The  present  volume  is  concerned  specifical¬ 
ly  with  the  letters  of  Elgar  (1857-1934).  the 
first  English  composer  since  Henry  Purcell 
to  achieve  an  international  reputation,  to 
August  J.  Jaeger,  and  editorial  staff  member 
of  the  London  music  publlslilng  firm  of  Novel- 
lo.  (‘Nimrod’  is  one  of  the  movements  from 
Elgar’s  familiar  ‘Enigma’  Variations  and  was 
written  as  a  tribute  to  Jaeger.)  The  letters 
span  a  period  of  11  years,  beginning  In  1897 
and  terminating  only  because  of  Jaeger’s 
death  in  1909.’’  (Choice) 


“The  widely  known  English  writer  on  music, 
Young,  has  added  another  interesting  volume  to 
his  already  lengthy  list  of  publications,  among 
which  are  a  study  of  Elgar  as  a  musician  and 
an  edition  of  the  composer’s  letters  excluding 
those  contained  here.  .  .  .  [These  letters]  are 
scrupulously  edited  and,  like  all  collections  of 
this  kind,  add  Immeasurably  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  their  author,  offering  valuable  in¬ 
sights  into  his  personality.  Contains  Interesting 
illustrations,  some  of  Elgar’s  own  drawings, 
and  a  handy  biographical  appendix.  May  be 
read  profitably  by  both  students  and  faculty.” 

Choice  3:1134  P  ’67  160w 
“Most  of  [the  letters]  are  concerned  with 
the  business  of  seeing  his  scores  through  the 
press,  but.  though  individually  of  limited  tech¬ 
nical  Interest,  they  cumulatively  convey  vivid¬ 
ly  the  development  of  Elgar  as  an  artist,  and 
present  a  psychological  portrait  of  the  man 
and  throw  a  lot  of  light  on  the  conditions  of 
English  music  [at  the  time].  .  .  .  Dr.  Young 
has  done  his  editorial  work  thoroughly  and, 
though  he  cannot  always  give  the  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  letters, 
he  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  clari¬ 
fication  of  Elgar’s  highly  cryptic  manner 
of  conducting  corre.spondence.  He  has  also 
drawn  to  good  purpose  on  the  records  of  a 
person  whose  name  ...  is  not  very  familiar  to 
Elgarlans,  Miss  Rosa  Burley,  a  Malvern  school¬ 
mistress,  who  made  notes  for  a  projected  book. 
There  is  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  new 
matter  as  well  as  ampiflcation  of  previous 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  these  vivid 
pages.” 

TLS  pll92  D  23  ’65  700w 


ELIADE,  MIRCEA.  From  primitives  to  Zen;  a 
thematic  sourcebook  of  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gions.  644p  $8  Harper 

291.8  Religions — History  66-20775 

The  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History 
of  Religions  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School  has  compiled  a  sourcebook 
“  ‘to  help  the  student  and  interested  readers  to 
confront  and  understand  the  religious  life  of 
ancient  and  non- Western  man.’  Included  here 
are  the  essential  documents  from  all  the  im¬ 
portant  religious  traditions  (excepting  Judaism 
and  Christianity)  arranged  according  to  major 
recurrent  themes:  .  .  .  Gods:  Myths  of  Crea¬ 
tion;  Man  and  the  Sacred;  Death,  After-Life, 


Eschatology;  Specialists  of  the  Sacred;  From 
Medicine-Man  to  Mystics  and  Founders  of 
Religions;  Speculations  on  Man  and  God.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Eliade’s  idea — that  the  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  religions  can  be  better  ap¬ 
preciated  when  texts  treating  the  same  subject 
are  juxtaposed  and  compared — will  meet  with 
little  disagreement  and  in  any  case  it  is  the 
way  religions  are  most  frequently  taught  nowa¬ 
days.  Thus  this  book,  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
fills  an  important  gap  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
widely  used.  The  choice  of  texts  seems  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  danger  of  seeing  any  one  tradi¬ 
tion  too  much  through  the  eyes  of  one  inter¬ 
preter  has  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  translators  whenever  more  than  one  transla¬ 
tion  is  available.” 

Choice  4;997  N  ’67  210w 

“The  selections  are  from  the  literature  and 
folklore  of  the  world.  .  .  .  An  interesting  ethnic 
and  geographic  cross-reference  index  is  pro¬ 
vided.  This  book  will  be  useful  in  folklore  and 
religion  sections  of  large  public,  college,  and 
university  libraries.”  Jerome  Cushman 
Library  J  92:779  F  16  ’67  70w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  9  ’67  200w 
“There  have  been  similar  anthologies,  Bibles 
of  world  religions,  but  nothing  to  equal  this 
production  in  extent  or  reliability.  .  .  .  This 
will  become  a  standard  textbook.  .  .  .  Quota¬ 
tions  are  from  modern  versions  and  many  of 
them  have  careful  notes  on  the  people  and 
deities  mentioned  and  references  to  other 
sources.  With  his  special  concern  for  myth 
and  symbol.  Professor  Eliade  gives  due 
place  to  beliefs  of  illiterate  peoples  and 
opens  with  passages  describing  Australian,  Af¬ 
rican,  and  American  Indian  divinities.  Yet  .  .  . 
there  is  only  one  reference  to  a  West  African 
people.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  printed  and  easy 
to  read.  References  have  been  carefully  checked, 
but  with  the  many  names  misprints  are  al¬ 
most  inevitable  and  a  number  have  been  noted. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  good  bibliography,  but  only  one 
page  of  an  Ethnic  and  Geographic  cross-ref¬ 
erence  index,  and  it  is  a  serious  omission  not 
to  have  a  proper  index  of  names  and  subjects.” 
TLS  p514  Je  8  ’67  700w 


ELIOT,  T.  S.  Poems  vrrltten  in  early  youth. 

38p  .$3.95  Farrar,  Straus 
821  67-18781 

“This  collection,  with  one  exception,  contains 
all  the  surviving  poems  written  by  T.  S.  Eliot 
between  the  winter  of  1904  and  the  spring  of 
1910.  while  he  was  a  student  at  Smith  Academy, 
St.  Louis,  or  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard.  The 
exception  Is  the  concluding  poem,  The  Death  of 
Saint  Narcissus  .  .  .  which  is  of  a  slightly  later 
date.”  (Publisher’s  note)  These  poems  were 
privately  printed  in  Stockholm  in  1950. 


“The  preparation  of  this  spare  collection  .  .  . 
presents  an  act  of  pietas,  a  valuable  bib¬ 
liographical  service,  and  an  example  of  discreet 
preservation.  .  .  .  The  range  is  impressive — 
from  the  promising  schoolboy  with  a  flair  for 
humorous  satire  and  a  sensitive  ear  for  16th- 
century  courtly  lyric,  to  the  Laforguian  under¬ 
graduate  exploring  his  future  vein.  .  .  .  An 
attractive  and  indispensable  addition  to  any 
Eliot  collection.” 

Choice  4:980  N  ’67  140w 

“The  range  in  tone,  style,  and  meter  is  tra¬ 
ditional  with  traces  of  romanticism.  The 
song,  lyric  and  ode  are  studied  pieces.  The 
themes  of  graceful  ennui  and  disillusionment 
are  found  In  ‘At  Graduation,  1905,’  ‘Song,’  and 
‘Before  Morning.’  His  ‘Nocturne,’  ‘Ode,’  and 
'The  Death  of  St.  Narcissus’  prefigure  the 
Prufrock  monologue.  Eliot’s  early  images  are 
concerned  with  time  and  mutability.”  M.  I. 
Prochilo 

Library  J  92:2584  J1  ’67  220w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  N  19  ’67  160w 
New  Yorker  43:88  S  2  ’67  lOOw 
“This  early  poetry  of  Eliot’s  is  good  to  have, 
though  it  offers  few  clues  to  the  interpreting 
or  biographical  critic.  .  .  .  The  Smith  Academy 
Graduation  poem  and  the  Hars'^ard  Class  Ode  are 
horribly  bad  (though  it  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
tended  now  that  they  do  not  exist)  and  the 
earliest  poem,  the  ottava  rima  ‘A  Fable  for 
Feasters’,  is  nearer  to  Barham  than  to  Byron. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  impact  of  Laforgue  which  is  most 
intriguing  in  the  volume.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the 
elaborate  textual  commentary  to  the  edition  is 
not  very  helpful  about  the  dating  of  ‘The  Death 
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ELIOT,  T.  S. — Continued. 

of  St.  Narcissus’.  Grover  Smith,  perhaps  with 
some  authority,  places  it  in  1912.  •  •  •  ^  /y® 
means  the  poem  is  later  than  most  of  the 
Prufrock  volume.” 

TLS  p485  Je  1  ’67  150w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxx  autumn  ’67  180w 


ELKHOUY,  ABDO  A.  The  Arab  Moslems  in  the 
United  States;  religion  and  assimilation.  176p 
55;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 

301.451  Arabs  in  the  U.S.  Muslims.  Assimi¬ 
lation  (Sociology)  66-28603 

‘‘A  sociological  study  of  two  Arab  Moslem 
communities  in  the  U.S.  (Detroit  and  Toledo) 
examines  the  persistence  of  Islamic  beliefs  and 
practices  throughout  tliree  generations,  notes 
changing  emphases  induced  by  the  American 
environment,  and  considers  the  relationship 
between  adherence  to  traditional  religious  val¬ 
ues  and  degree  of  assimilation  into  American 
culture.”  (Choice)  Appended  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  Federation  of  Islamic  Associations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Fuad  Baali 

Am  Soc  R  32:845  O  ’67  750w 
“Elkholy’s  data,  based  primarily  upon  sur¬ 
veys  and  interviews  in  the  two  communities,  is 
rendered  more  valuable  by  his  own  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Islam.  His  work  should  be 
of  interest  to  students  of  social  change  among 
immigrant  groups  and  to  advanced  students  of 
Islam.  The  book,  though  sometimes  repetitive, 
is  clearly  written  and  is  supplied  with  ex¬ 
tensive  tables.” 

Choice  4;174  Ap  67  loOw 
“[This  study]  disputes  the  widely  held  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  negative  correlation  obtains 
between  religiosity  and  assimilation.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  the  author,  himself  an  Aiab,  criticizes  the 
so-called  Black  Muslims  for  twisting  Islam’s 
principle  of  equality  into  ‘black  supremacy.’ 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  28  ’66  60w 


ELKIN,  BENJAMIN.  Why  the  sun  was  late: 
il.  by  Jerome  Snyder,  unp  $2.96;  lib  bdg  $3.03 
Parents  mag.  press 


398.2  Folklore — ^Africa — Juvenile  literature. 
Flies — Stories.  Animals — Stories  66-7537 


“A  combination  ‘why’  story  and  cumulative 
tale,  this  is  a  retelling  of  two  African  folk¬ 
tales  as  one — why  the  sun  rises  and  why  the 
fly  buzzes.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  three.” 
(Library  J) 


“A  story  enjoyable  both  for  sharing  aloud 
and  early  reading.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:57  F  ’67  lOOw 


“The  rhythmic,  repetitive  prose  appears  here 
in  a  well-designed  format  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
quisite  full-color  illustrations.  Mr.  Snyder 
catches  the  exotic  mood  of  a  jungle  forest  and 
its  inhabitants  both  in  bright  day  and  brood¬ 
ing  darkness  with  a  kind  of  stained-glass 
brilliance.  The  prose  is  graceful,  full  of  dignity 
and  humor  in  keeping  with  the  folk  quality  of 
the  story.  This  is  an  excellent  read-aloud 
book;  its  pathos  and  humor  are  simple  yet 
dramatic  in  style.  The  drawings  are  even  love¬ 
lier  seen  from  a  short  distance  when  the  book 
is  held  up  to  show  a  group  of  youngsters.” 
Marjorie  Lewis 

Library  J  91:5216  O  15  ’66  130w 
“Though  the  tale  itself  is  charming,  it  .  .  . 
suffers  from  a  certain  heaviness  of  imagery — 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  night  mood.’’  B.  N. 
O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p71  N  6  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:46  N  12  ’66  130w 


ELKIN,  STANLEY.  A  bad  man.  336p  $5.95 
Random  house 

67-12719 

Leo  Feldman  is  the  owner  of  a  department 
store,  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison  for  “pro¬ 
viding  underworld  services  in  the  basement  of 
his  store:  abortions,  drugs,  prostitutes,  advice 
on  procuring  all  manner  of  illicit  wish  fulflll- 
ments.  .  .  .  He  is  adjudged  by  the  warden  to 
be  a  bad  man,  a  clown,  and  treated  as  if  he  were 
an  evil  joke.  .  .  .  Feldman  soon  realizes  that 
the  prison  is  a  no- exit  purgatory  in  which  he 


is  doomed  to  expire.  (N  Y  Tim^  Bk  R)  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  novel  have  appear^  in  a  slighuy 
different  form  in  The  Saturday  Evenmg  PosL 


“[This  is]  one  of  the  year’s  most  substantial 
and  stylish  novels.  .  .  .  Elkin  uses  the  Jew 
and  his  dispersion  in  the  world  as  an  analogy 
for  man’s  striving  for  absolute  freedom.  .  .  . 
A  Bad  Man  puts  Stanley  Elkin  in  tne  same 
league  with  the  smartest,  most  imaginative 
and  verbally  gifted  novelists  working  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  He  is  a  virtuoso  of  the  one-liner, 
and  most  of  the  antics  in  this  book  rival  in 
hilarity  those  of  [J.  Heller’s]  Catch-22  [BRD 
1962].  [The  book]  is  not,  however,  an  unqualifled 
success.  Elkin  is  masterful  when  he  mines, 
refines  and  heaps  the  rich  particulars  of  Feld¬ 
man’s  life.  But  when  he  moves  in  for  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  Leo’s  condition  the 
dramatizations  are  sometimes  labored.”  R.  Z. 
Sheppard 

Book  World  p5  O  22  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

(Sommionweal  87:341  D  8  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  205:565  N  27  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:30  Ja  18  ’68  700w 
“Elkin  is  at  once  a  bright  satirist,  a  bleak 
absurdist  and  a  deadly  moralist,  with  a  brisk 
and  busy  imagination.  .  .  .  With  the  heady 
hilarity  and  exhilaration  there  is  always  the 
undercurrent  of  depression  and  gloom.  .  .  .  The 
humor  in  ‘A  Bad  Man,’  is,  to  be  sure,  always 
heavily  symbolic.  .  .  .  Yet  Elkin  loses,  I  think 
.  .  .  because  he  does  not  try  to  win  at  aU.  It 
is  as  if  he  is  a  prisoner  to  his  own  style,  a 
captive  of  his  own  vision — and  version — of  (lie 
absurdist  metaphor  that  the  world  is  winless. 
.  .  .  This  may  after  all  be  the  recurring  state¬ 
ment  that  Elkin,  like  Beckett  wants  to  malce — 
and  is  entitled  to  make.  Yet  one  still  can’t 
help  but  wish  he  could  do  it  through  the  work 
instead  of  to  the  work.”  Josh  Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  15  ’67  1750w 
“A  Bad  Man  is  a  very  funny  book.  .  .  .  The 
prose,  dialogue,  and  imagery  are  brilliant.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  everything  is  so  weU  arranged 
that  the  sympathy  I  should  have  felt  for  the 
hero  and  his  human  predicament  was  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  the  pratfalls,  the  metaphysical 
gags  and  their  significance.  .  .  .  The  laughs 
alternate  witJi  the  philosophy  and  sometimes 
merge  with  it.  .  .  .  [This]  book  points  up  a 
general  failing  [of  the  black  humorists] : 
schnook-anti-heroes  usually  have  available  to 
them  all  the  knowledge  of  their  authors.  .  .  . 
While  Elkin  wrings  much  wit.  a  certain  sad¬ 
ness.  and  a  great  many  jokes  out  of  it,  the 
artificiality  finally  strains  the  reader  and 
suspends  both  Illusion  and  reality.”  Daniel  Stern 
Sat  R  50:47  N  18  ’67  300w 
Time  90:112  O  27  ’67  170w 


ELLACOTT,  S.  E.  The  Norman  invasion:  U.  by 
the  author.  160p  maps  $3.95  Abelard-Schuman 


942.02  Great  Britain — History — Norman  pe¬ 
riod,  1066-1154 — Juvenile  literature.  William 
I.  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-75656 

Though  the  year  of  1066  and  the  central  fi¬ 
gure  of  William  the  Conqueror  are  the  focal 
points,  of  the  book,  the  author  also  describes 
the  life  of  the  time  [ranging]  from  cooking 
to  weapons,  from  churches  to  castles.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Genealogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  de¬ 
feat.  of  King  Harold  of  England  in  1066  by 
William  of  Normandy  unless  one  was  given  a 
detailed,  informative  account  of  England 
prior  to  the  invasion.  Ellacott  manages  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  data,  beside  giving  the  young  reader 
a  rather  dramatic  description  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  Despite  the  -fact  that  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  invasion  and  battle  is  a  bit  con¬ 
fusing.  this  small  volume  Is  rather  valuable  for 
its  description  of  the  life  of  the  times  .  .  .  and, 
with  illustrations,  the  volume  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  library.” 

Best  Sell  27:15  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
“For  the  junior  high-school  audience,  [this] 
provides  a  sound  narrative  which  will  Interest 
students  even  if  they  think  they  already  know 
about  1066  and  all  that.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ellacott’s 
approach  is  that  of  the  true  scholar  and  the 
dedicated  historian.  Detailed  illustrations— his 
own— show  armor,  weapons,  terrain,  architec¬ 
ture,  the  various  combatants.  WeU-organized 
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material  is  made  into  a  vivid  account  that  holds 
the  reader’s  attention,  and  the  whole  dramatic 
story  is  f reshy  viewed.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4  ’67 
130w 

Reviewed  by  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  32:4621  D  15  ’67  70w 
‘‘[This  book]  almost  aims  at  being  a  com¬ 
plete  education  in  itself.  It  covers  the  political 
history  of  both  England  and  Normandy  from 
Canute  to  the  death  of  William,  thougn  with 
racy  detail  of  the  nobility’s  sex  lives,  and  im¬ 
aginative  flights  of  bloodthirsty  description 
and  Shakespearian  dialogue  to  lighten  the  heavy 
core  of  events.  ...  In  order  to  right  past  biases 
black  and  white  are  fiercely  distinguishable. 

.  .  .  There  are  good  chapters  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Tapestry  and  on  Domesday  Book,  and 
the  whole  is  certainly  a  mine  of  information, 
although  almost  inevitably  with  inaccuracies, 
the  most  glaring  of  which  are  tlie  author’s 
word-derivations.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  seems 
to  seek  the  most  recent  rather  than  the  most 
valuable — the  omission  of  both  Stentons  is  sur¬ 
prising.” 

TLS  pl094  N  24  ’66  ISOw 


ELLl,  FRANK.  The  riot;  a  novel.  255p  54.96 

Coward-McCann 

66-25542 

A  minute-by-minute  account  of  a  two-day 
riot  in  a  maximum  security  penitentiary  in  the 
MldwesL  The  protagonist  is  a  ‘‘boxer  named 
Cully  Briston,  who  is  serving  a  sentence  for 
a  bar  stick-up.  ...  At  the  outset  he  is  drawn 
into  the  riot  by  accident.  At  the  end,  he  is 
trying  to  save  the  others  from  their  own 
stupidity  and  self-destructiveness.  .  .  .  When 
the  danger  to  the  guard  becomes  too  great. 
Cully  decides  to  set  him  free.  .  .  .  He  is  spotted 
and  informed  upon.  The  inmates  he  has  saved 
from  hanging  gang  up  and  beat  him.  .  .  .  As 
Cully  treats  his  injuries,  the  warden  capit¬ 
ulates  and  promises  amnesty.  As  soon  as  the 
officials  are  in  charge  again,  they  double-cross 
the  convicts.  Cully  is  manhandled  and  pushed 
back  to  isolation  by  the  guard  whose  life  he 
saved.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  K) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:702  My  6  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  26:393  F  1  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

Book  Week  p8  Ja  22  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  P  9  67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:5999  D  1  ’66  150w 
‘‘The  book  represents  prison  life  superbly. 
The  convicts  are  as  real  as  bruised  flesh  or 
spoiled  meat.  What  they  see  and  smell  and 
think  becomes,  for  the  fictional  moment,  part 
of  us.  In  giving  the  book  its  due,  however, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  give  it  more.  Cornpari- 
sons  with  Genet  or  James  Jones  are  simply 
irrelevant.  ‘The  Riot’  is  not  deep  enough  to 
become  real  tragedy.  Nor  are  its  insights  com¬ 
plex  enough  or  its  techniques  accomplished 
enough,  to  make  it  an  incontestable  work  of 
fictional  art.”  Wirt  Williams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ja  15  ’67  750w 
‘‘This  is  a  badly  written  first  novel  by  a  man 
who  has  spent  twenty  years  behind  the  walls 
of  Walla  Walla  and  Stillwater  penitentiaries. 

.  The  characters  are  two-dimensional  car¬ 
icatures  from  Jimmy  Cagney  movies  and  con 
folklore.  The  dialogue  is  rarely  either  crisp  .or 
authentic:  everybody  says  ‘Christ’  or  ‘cris- 
sakes’  and  backs  down  at  the  moment  of 
meaning.  Moreover,  the  depiction  of  prison 
attitudes  borders  on  the  burlesque.  Yet 
thi.s  novel  has  virtues  that  demand  it  be  read 

_ If  only  for  the  prison  atmosphere  it  evokes 

.  .  .  the  somber  Insurgents,  the  dead-city  aum 
of  steel  and  concrete,  the  zombie  environment. 
The  book  appears  to  have  had  no  editing, 
blit  this  is  not  to  deny  that  the  author  has  a 
basic  gift.  Though  tortuous  in  expression,  he 
possesses  an  Innate  scenic-prose  power,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  novel  he  reveals  that  he 
has  gained  an  emotional  one  as  well.  ’  C.  L. 
Cooper  ^  ^ 

‘‘The  publishers,  who  awarded  their  $15,000 
Thomas  R.  Coward  Prize  to  this  first  novel, 
call  it  ‘unquestionably  the  most  authentic 
prison  novel  ever  written.’  No  questions  are 
likely.  The  author  wrote  his  book  while  serv¬ 
ing  [a]  sentence  in  a  Minnesota  jail.  .  .  Ap- 

p^rontly  it  occurred  to  hiixi  lo-te  ui&t  crime 


was  not  his  true  calling.  Through  a  corres¬ 
pondence  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Elli  discovered  that  he  had  a 
greater  talent  for  writing.  The  resulting  novel 
,  .  .  shows  that  he  has  a  born  storyteller’s  way 
with  a  yarn.  The  trouble  is  that  the  book, 
despite  the  obvious  authenticity  of  its  setting, 
is  too  reminiscent  of  all  the  old-fashioned 
prison  stories  that  cram  late-night  TV.  iStill, 
It  is  a  fair  start  toward  a  writing  career.” 

Time  39:102  Ja  6  ’67  14Uw 


ELLIN.  STANLEY.  House  of  cards.  336p  $5.96 
Random  house 

66-21502 


Though  Reno  Davis,  ex-boxer,  hopeful 
novelist,  is  an  American,  Paris  is  presently  his 
home.  .  .  .  Menace  begins  to  gather  .  .  . 
when  Reno  accepts  a  job  as  tutor  to  the  heir 
of  the  fabulously  rich  de  Villemont  family. 
Ihelr  home  is  a  huge  ominous  mansion,  his 
pupil  a  small  frightened  boy,  the  mother 
wrought  with  terror.  .  .  .  Piece  by  piece  .  .  . 
[Reno]  uncovers  the  secret  source  of  all  this 
brooding  and  soon  la  being  hounded  all  over 
Paris,  the  French  countryside,  and  Italy.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“IThe  author]  takes  enough  time  to  give  us 
the  Illusion  of  thinking  we  know  the  feel  of  life 
[in  Paris].  .  .  .  IThe  book]  glues  the  reader 
to  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  entertaining 
him  without  troubling  him  with  any  feeling 
that  real  people  are  being  threatened  or  killed 
or  that  imaginary  plotters  wiU  not  be  foiled.” 
Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  23  ’67 
230w 

‘‘The  failure  of  Stanley  Ellen  [here]  may  be 
comparable  to  that  of  a  great  miniaturist  who 
attempts  a  gigantic  canvas  in  the  manner 
of  Louis  David.  Master  of  the  small  scale  (as 
Ellen  is  an  unquestioned  master  of  the  short 
storjO,  he  cannot  figure  how  to  sustain  inter¬ 
est  in  these  vast  expanses.  This  130,000  word 
novel  has  possibly  enough  plot  for  a  60,000-word 
book,  and  at  that  a  very  conventional  one.  .  .  . 
Of  course  (to  return  to  the  simile)  the  drafts¬ 
manship  is  competent  and  the  composition 
moderately  so;  but  in  any  reasonable  scales 
this  big  hook  would  be  quite  outweighed  by 
any  single  Ellin  short.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  F  26  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  F  25  ’67  40w 
TLS  p5S3  Je  29  ’67  lOOw 


ELLIOTT,  JANICE.  The  godmother.  222p  $4.96 

Holt 

67-11738 

“Helen  Porter  is  an  old  woman,  dying  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight  [in  a  decaying  family  mansion], 
who  lies  and  dreams  of  being  on  a  raft  and 
leaving  it  to  explore  the  submerged  recesses  of 
her  past.  .  .  .  The  other  characters  are  in  Lon¬ 
don — Helen’s  nephew  James,  his  wife  [Dorothy] 
whom  she  had  never  liked,  his  mistress  [Anne] 
to  whom  she  introduced  him,  his  mistress’s 
sister  [Harriet].  .  .  .  They  all  feel  continuously 
aware  of  the  old  woman  .  .  .  ‘as  if  Helen  were 
the  Island  on  whose  shores  they  might  all  be 
wrecked  or  saved.’  .  .  .  Interacting  with  the 
theme  of  the  enchanted  island  is  another,  which 
gives  the  book  its  title.”  (TLS) 


“[The  author]  is  one  of  those  talented  and 
Intensely  feminine  writers  who  will  be  ever¬ 
lastingly  and  unfairly  compared  to  Virginia 
Woolf.  ...  In  a  way.  Miss  Elliott  is  the  self- 
designated  historian  of  Woolf  offspring.  [Be¬ 
sides]  her  list  of  cub -characters  .  .  .  there  is 
James’  aunt,  Helen  Porter,  who  is  not  a  Woolf- 
cub,  but  a  member  of  the  original  pack  Itself. 
Helen  is  the  matrix  of  the  book,  a  lingering 
old -maidenly  presence  from  another  genera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Anne  is  an  updated  version  of  Helen. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  im¬ 
ply  (as  the  dust  jacket  does)  that  she  is  self¬ 
ish.  Just  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  imply  (as  the 
dust  jacket  does)  that  Miss  Elliott  is  imitative. 
The  intelligence  of  both  Anne  and  her  creator 
is  composed  chiefly  of  perceptual  delicacy,  an 
intellectual  finesse  that  tends  often  to  be  some¬ 
what  hypercritical  of  mere  life.  The  stance  is 
Woolfish  surely,  but  it  is  a  resemblance  rather 
than  an  imitation.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  6  ’67 
750w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:108  Je  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:1031  Mr  1  '67  IlOw 
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ELLIOTT,  JANICE — Continued 
Ke viewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

Nation  205:219  S  11  ’67  440w 
New  Yorker  43:106  Je  24  ’67  230w 
"[The  novel  seems  to  have!  the  ingredients 
of  Gothic  romance.  Yet  what  Janice  Elliott 
has  written  ...  is  not  a  highly  plotted  fic¬ 
tion  of  terror  and  titillation;  it  is,  rather,  a 
novel  of  sensibility.  The  sensibilities  explored 
are  those  of  [the  women].  .  .  .  The  men  are 
shadowy,  and  the  central  one,  James,  is  seen 
only  in  relation  to  each  of  the  women.  .  .  . 
Miss  Elliott  [has  a]  most  irritating  stylistic 
device.  Her  people  rarely  complete  sentences. 
.  .  .  Despite  such  blemishes  the  novel  contains 
effective  passages,  particularly  those  that  ex¬ 
plore  Helen’s  dreamlike  consciousness  during 
her  prolonged  expiration.  Such  areas,  as  well 
as ,  the  presentation  of  poor  Dorothy,  show  a 
writer  sensitive  to  language  and  endowed  with 
Imaginative  insight  into  precarious  mental 
states.  But  these  illuminating  passages  are  Is¬ 
olated.’’  Cecile  Shapiro 

Sat  R  50:69  Ap  8  ’67  460w 
“Though  one  could  not  talk  about  [this 
novel]  for  long  without  using  words  like  ‘po¬ 
etic’  and  ‘sensitive’  a  shade  disparagingly,  it 
IS  often  impressive.  .  .  .  But  if  Helen’s  own  per¬ 
ceptions  remind  us.  in  their  flux  of  imagery, 
even  in  the  placing  of  an  adverb,  of  Virginia 
Woolf  at  her  best,  the  others’  perceptions  of 
her  as  a  gnomic  source  of  mana  remind  us  of 
Ins  Murdoch  at  her  least  satisfactory.  Miss 
Elliott  has,  too,  that  writer’s  habit  of 
generating  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  mystery 
by  leaving  large  areas  of  a  personality  un¬ 
created,  so  that  we  have  to  hold  together  a 
sense  of  a  person  without  enough  points  of 
support.  .  .  To  say  that  [the]  conclusion  is 
probably  unintentional  and  inappropriate  is  to 
say  that  Miss  Elliott  is  a  gifted  writer  who  is 
better  at  making  images  than  controlling  them 
and  better  at  suggesting  profundities  than  ex¬ 
ploring  them.” 

TLS  p640  J1  21  ’66  450w 


ELLIOTT,  MELVIN  E.  The  language  of  the 
King  James  Bible:  a  glossary  explaining  its 
words  and  expressions.  227p  $4.95;  Indexed 
$5.95  Doubleday 


220.5  Bible — Dictionaries  67-11169 

A  one-volume  guide  to  the  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  English  version.  ‘‘Alphabetically  listing 
[each]  difficult  term  from  ‘abba’  to  ‘Zelotes,’ 
Mr.  Elliott  provides  its  definition,  its  root,  and 
its  Scriptural  context.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


Christian  Century  84:596  My  3  ’67  40w 
‘‘[This  book]  is  a  tool  designed  solely  for  the 
better  understanding  of  [a]  particular  version 
and  IS  not  an  attempt  at  a  glossary  of  early 
English  as  such.  If  used  for  the  purpose  en¬ 
visioned,  it  can  be  a  convenient  tool  for  popular 
use.  .  .  .  'Phe  coverage  is  good;  it  Includes 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  grammatical  forms, 
and  obsolete  meanings  of  current  words.  All 
definitions  given  include  at  east  one  illustrative 
reference  or  citation  or  both.  This  glossary  will 
be  considerably  more  useful  to  Informed  laymen 
than  to  scholars.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  92:1469  Ap  1  ’67  260w 


‘‘This  [is  a]  valuable,  authoritative  mono¬ 
graph.  .  .  .  An  epilogue  summarizes  and  ap¬ 
praises  the  significance  of  the  booms.  .  .  .  [This] 
IS  an  excellent  sequel  to  two  important  books 
published  in  1963  which  do  not  go  beyond  1900 
in  their  coverage:  Rodman  Paul,  Mining  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Far  West,  1848-1880.  and  William 
Greever,  The  Bonanza  West:  The  Story  of  the 
Western  Mining  Rushes  [both  BRD  1963].  D. 
J.  Arrington 

J  Am  Hist  63:843  Mr  ’67  490w 


ELLIS,  AMANDA  M.  Rebels  and  conservatives; 
Dorothy  and  William  Wordsworth  and  their 
circle.  367p  il  $10  Ind.  univ.  press 

821  Wordsworth,  Dorothy.  Wordsworth.  Wil¬ 
liam  67-13021 

‘‘This  book,  designed'  for  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  for  the  scholar,  aims  primarily  to 
give  the  reader  personalities,  people  as  real 
as  I  can  make  them.  ...  I  have  not  attempted 
to  make  this  a  book  of  literary  criticism.  I 
have  realized,  however,  that  a  writer’s  work  is 
part  of  his  life  and,  therefore,  I  have  given  as 
much  about  each  author’s  writing  as  I  felt  was 
essential  to  define  his  personality.  I  have  tried 
to  show,  .  .  .  how  much  of  Wordsworth’s  and 
Coleridge’s  poetry  grew  out  of  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth’s  observations.  ...  I  have  leaned  far 
more  heavily  on  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  than  most  authorities  have,  as  their 
ideas  on  political,  economic,  and  social  issues 
are  important.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[The]  recently  retired  professor  of  English 
and  writer  in  residence  at  Colorado  College  has 
not  given  us  much  that  is  new.  .  .  .  Scholars 
will  be  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  footnote 
citation  and  of  exact  bibliographical  reference. 
Statements  that  there  is  ‘ample’  proof  that 
Wordsworth  and  Annette  Vallon  planned  to 
marry,  or  that  there  is  ‘much’  evidence  that 
Dorothy  and  Coleridge  were  in  love,  call  for 
full  documentation.  .  .  .  This  is  a  readable  book 
of  popular  biography  which  may  (I  hope  not) 
prove  to  be  caviar  to  the  general  leader.  De¬ 
spite  its  deficiencies,  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries  will  want  it,  for  there  is  no  other 
equivalent  single  volume.”  R,  J.  Thompson 
Library  J  92:3032  ^  15  ’67  180w 
‘‘[The  author’s]  method  enables  her  to  repeat 
many  good  stories.  She  skips  or  passes  quickly 
over  the  literary  breakfasts  and  rousing  con¬ 
viviality,  but  she  captures  the  richness  of 
poignant  event.  .  .  .  Whenever  Wordsworth  or 
his  sister  encounters  an  interesting  personality, 
the  reader  gets  one  or  more  biographies. 
Usually  the  straight  narrative  is  broken  for  a 
cluster  of  related  lives.  .  .  .  The  method  not 
only  allows  changes  in  narrative  pace  but  also 
laces  the  chronology  backward  and  for¬ 
ward.  .  .  .  Best  of  all.  the  author  likes  these 
people.  She  interprets  with  conviction  their 
actions,  their  problems,  and  their  poems,  es¬ 
pecially  the  poems  that  contain  stories  for 
retelling.  .  .  .  Instead  of  a  record  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  rebels  and  conservatives,  or  even  of  the 
changes  in  Wordsworth’s  attitudes  toward  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Miss  Ellis  has  woven  a  biograpbical 
introduction  to  a  remarkable  set  of  remarkable 
people.”  Carl  Woodring 

Sat  R  60:42  N  4  ’67  900w 


ELLIOTT,  RUSSELL  R.  Nevada’s  twentieth- 
century  mining  boom:  Tonopah,  Goldfield, 
Ely.  344p  pi  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of  Nev.  press, 
Reno,  Nevada 


978  Mines  and  mineral  resources — Nevada 

66-63538 

This  study  “focuses  on  the  mining  booms  of 
southern  and  eastern  Nevada  in  the  period 
1900-1920:  the  gold  and  silver  camps  of  Tono¬ 
pah,  Goldfield,  and  Rhyolite  in  the  south,  and 
the  copper  district  around  Ely  to  the  east  .  .  . 
[which]  dominated  the  state’s  economic  and 
political  development  well  into  the  1930’s.  .  .  . 
Elliott  traces  the  evolution  of  both  the  towns 
and  the  mineral  industry  that  nourished  them 
.  .  .  [and  treats]  such  questions  as  ore  dis¬ 
covery,  its  financing  and  extraction,  promotion 
and  speculation,  the  entrance  of  the  large  corpo¬ 
ration  onto  the  scene,  and  the  labor  strife  that 
.  .  .  followed.  He  is  concerned  with  the  towns 
themselves — with  their  specific  problems  of 
growth,  decline,  and.  In  Rhyolite’s  case,  death.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Elliott  has  produced  a  tightly  constructed, 
well-researched  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
western  America.”  C.  C.  Spence 

Am  Hist  R  72:1116  Ap  ’67  170w 


ELLIS,  MEL.  Run,  Rainey,  run;  drawings  by 
Mel  Kishner.  i52p  $3.95  Holt 

636.7  Dogs  67-12221 

The  “associate  editor  of  Field  and  Stream 
.  .  [gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  in  the 
life  of  his]  dog.  Rainey  was  a  German  Short- 
haired  Pointer  who  had  an  intense  love  of 
hunting,  which  led  him  to  overcome  unbeliev¬ 
able  obstacles.”  (Library  J) 


“The  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a 
dog  with  a  mind  of  his  own  is  probably  one 
that  will  appeal  mostly  to  men  who  are  hunt¬ 
ers.  But  it  should  have  a  wide  acceptance 
among  children  and  women,  too.  If  Disnev  were 
still  around  to  do  so,  this  would  doubtless  be 
the  basis  of  another  of  his  exceptionally  good 
movies.  But  there  is  no  sentimentality  in  this 
story.” 

Best  Sell  27:59  My  1  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:121  My  ’67  120w 
“Mr.  Ellis  has  succeeded  in  making  Rainey 
seem  alive  and  real.  .  .  .  This  book  is  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  and  is  highly  recommended 
for  both  public  libraries  and  YA  collections.” 
L.  R.  Dries 

Library  J  92:1170  Mr  15  ’67  120w  [YA] 
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ELLISON,  J.  AUDREY,  ed.  &  tr.  The  great 
Scandinavian  cook  book.  See  The  great  Scan¬ 
dinavian  cook  book 


ELLMANN,  RICHARD.  Eminent  domain: 
Yeats  among  Wilde,  Joyce,  Pound.  Eliot  and 
Auden.  159p  $4.96  Oxford 

821  Teats,  William  Butler  ''  67-25458 

“Writers  expropriate,  acquire  and  override, 
exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This 
is  the  assumption  of  [the  professor  of  English 
at  Northwestern  UniversitJ^  who]  displays  the 
complicated  interaction  among  Yeats  and  his 
contemporaries,  socially  and  in  writing.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“This  far  from  lightweight  study,  .  .  .  should 
be  on  the  shelves  of  academic  libraries  and 
public  libraries  with  extensive  literature  sec¬ 
tions.”  M.  R.  Kohn 

Library  J  92:3642  O  16  '67  130w 


“Taken  as  a  whole,  Richard  Ellmann’s  study, 
a  series  of  short  essays  contrived  around  Yeats 
as  center,  describes  a  wide  and  graceful  arc 
that  encompasses  many  of  the  ma.ior  develop¬ 
ments  in  English  poetry  during  a  full  half- 
century.  In  this  sense  it  is  literary  history,  but 
of  a  special  kind:  select,  essential,  personal,  at 
times  almost  intimate.”  Kevin  Sullivan 
Nation  205:501  N  13  ’67  1750w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  10  '67  1050w 
“Mr.  Ellmann’s  method  is  to  set  up  a  dialectic 
between  Yeats  and  each  of  these  poets  whose 
purses  he  picked  or  furbished.  This  synoptic 
presentation  helps  to  clarify  the  achievement 
of  each  by  contrast  to  that  of  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  steel.  Such  an  enterprise  requires  of  its 
practitioner  a  whole  arsenal  of  interpretive 
skills,  skills  that  Ellmann  uses  with  clarity, 
grace,  and  wit.”  Daniel  Hoffman 

Reporter  37:59  N  2  ’67  800w 


ELLUL,  JACQUES.  The  political  illusion;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Konrad  Kellen.  258p 
$8.95  Knopf 

320.944  Political  science.  France — Politics 
and  government — 1946-  .  Democracy  66-19376 
“The  author  of  The  Technological  Society 
[BRD  1964]  and  Propaganda  EBRD  1965],  here 
examines  modern  man’s  passion  for  politms, 
the  roles  he  plays  in  them,  and  his  place  in  the 
modern  state.  He  holds  that  everything  having 
now  been  ‘politized,’  anything  not  directly  politi¬ 
cal  falls  to  arouse  widespread  Interest 
among  contemporary  men.  .  .  .  [He  argues]  that 
political  activity  is  now  a  kaleidoscope  of  inter¬ 
locking  illusions,  among  which  the  most  basic 
and  damaging  are  those  of  popular  participation 
in  government,  popular  control  of  elected  and 
other  officials,  and  popular  solution  of  public 
problems.  .  .  .  [He  suggests  that]  men  now 
turn  to  the  state  for  the  solution  of  all  pro¬ 
blems — most  of  them  problems  that  the  state 
could  not  solve  if  It  tried.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 

“A  subtle  argument  sustains  [the]  pessimis¬ 
tic  conclusions:  and  the  last  century  of  French 
history  goes  some  way  toward  confirming  it. 
Yet  the  propositions  seem  plausible  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  stated  in  absolute  and  abstract 
terms.  Politics,  like  life,  is  subject  to  more 
qualifications  than  Professor  Ellul  recognizes. 
While  his  thoughtful  book  is  worth  reading,  it 
leaves  unanswered  the  basic  question  an 
American  asks.  What  better  means  than  dem¬ 
ocratic  politics  are  available  for  organizing  in¬ 
telligently  the  life  of  a  complex  modern  society? 

Oscar  Himdhn^.^  219:133  My  ’67  280w 

“Perhaps  some  complaints  ought  to  be  laid 
in  the  lap  of  the  translator.  Occasionally  a 
complete  sentence  is  lacking,  and  the  style  is 
overbearing  to  the  point  of  condescension.  Lack 
of  documentation  is  another  Indication  of  Ellul’s 
preference  for  ideal  forms  rather  than  empirical 
reality,  and  manifest  an  dlitist  bias.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  The  Political 
Illusion  is  the  irony  of  Ellul’s  statement  that 
democratic  politics  requires  reasoned  contempla¬ 
tion.  It  is  precisely  the  absence  of  such  a 
quality  throughout  this  book  which  forces  the 
reader,  to  categorize  it  as  ideology  rather  than 

“^naly®!®- Choice  4:584  J1  ’67  240w 

O  13  ’67  650w 

“In  this  work.  Professor  Ellul  once  more  em¬ 
ploys  logic  to  assess  the  Issues  and  explores 
very  carefully  contemporary  political  activity  in 


order  to  separate  what  is  real  from  what 
is  illusory.  No  brief  account  here  would  do 
justice  to  the  penetrating  analysis.  ...  Al¬ 
though  the  work  relies  in  considerable  measure 
upon  the  French  experience,  its  analysis  is 
equally  relevant  for  students  of  political  science 
in  other  cultures.  It  is  an  essential  acquisition 
for  serious  collections  in  the  field  of  political 
economy  and  government.”  Paul  Wasserman 
Library  j  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  240w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  19:755  J1  11  ’67  1800w 


“In  a  book  abounding  in  quotations,  [the  au¬ 
thor  fails  to  quote]  almost  anyone  but  French 
sociologists.  Psychologists,  philosophers,  histori¬ 
ans,  theologians,  novelists  and  poets  have  long 
been  calling  attention,  in  almost  every  land,  to 
the  very  problems  Ellul  discusses,  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wholly  innocent  of  what  they  have 
said.  (Actually,  they  have  said  considerably 
more  than  he  has  said,  and  In  far  better  lan¬ 
guage.)  ...  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of 
deformation  professionelle,  it  can  be  found  here. 
In  one  of  the  most  provincial  and  least  Inquisi¬ 
tive  scholars  of  our  time.  .  .  .  Once  again  Ellul 
has  written  a  learned  shocker,  which  indeed 
hits  each  of  us  where  we  live,  and  once  again 
he  has  overlooked  its  human  implications.  Plow 
discreetly  and  explicitly  he  steers  clear  of  every 
‘value-judgment!’  ”  Gerald  Sykes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  My  28  ’67  800w 
“[Ellul]  is  emerging  as  a  fresh  political  think¬ 
er,  something  of  a  cross  between  an  academic 
Eric  Hoffer  and  a  French  enfant  terrible.  He 
is  worth  listening  to,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  stands  out  against  the  prevailing 
current  of  political  writing  m  the  United  States 
today.  .  .  .  [He]  is  clearly  more  cogent  in  his 
description  than  in  his  prescription.  His  anal¬ 
ysis  of  modern  society  reminds  one  of  the  child 
who  blurted  out  that  the  emperor  was  naked. 
■The  emperor  is  naked.  Ellul  has  raised  great 
questions,  but  troubled  democrats  will  find 
that  he  has  provided  small  answers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  The  Political  Illusion  deserves  to  be  read 
and  pondered.”  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  50:27  Ap  29  '67  1050w 


Va  Q  R  44:xlii  winter  ’68  250w 


ELMAN,  RICHARD.  lU-at-ease  in  Compton. 

2()7p  $5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

301.3  Compton,  California — Social  condi¬ 
tions.  Social  surveys — Compton,  California 

67-13322 

In  this  study  of  urban  decay,  the  author  has 
chosen  “Compton,  a  city  of  75,000,  in  the  south¬ 
west  section  of  ‘greater  Los  Angeles,’  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Watts,  as  a  community  .  .  .  suited  to 
serve  as  an  example  for  predicting  future  con¬ 
ditions  in  larger  United  States  cities,  if  pres¬ 
ent  trends  continue.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henriot 

America  117:118  J1  29  ’67  330w 


Reviewed  by  Jay  Neugeboren 

Book  World  pll  S  24  ’67  370w 


“[This]  could  easily  have  been  one-third  its 
present  length.  ...  It  is  an  informal  report, 
both  sensitive  and  personal,  about  .  .  .  [this 
city  which]  has  increasingly  served  as  a  haven 
for  upwardly  mobile  (or  ostensibly  peaceful) 
Negroes  anxious  to  escape  the  oppressive  ten¬ 
sions  of  Watts.  This  ‘escape’  is  an  illusion, 
suggests  Richard  Elman.  ...  In  a  few 
years,  [he]  suggests,  Compton  will  be  little 
more  than  a  Negro  ghetto.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
sobering  proposition  and  one  looks  (most  fre¬ 
quently  in  vain)  for  the  sort  of  evidence  that 
would  make  its  implications  meaningful  for 
other  cities.  .  .  .  What  one.  gets  instead,  is  a 
scattered  few  pages  of  sociological  analysis  and 
a  great  deal  of  colorful,  sdf- conscious,  and 
largely  inconclusive  diary-keeping.  .  .  .  What 
is  best  about  this  book  is  its  second  section  in 
which  Elman  records  the  comments  of  many 
of  the  Compton  residents  he  interviewed.  .  .  . 
It  is  .  .  .  unfortunate  that  his  sample  Is  so 
arbitrary  and  so  limited.”  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  14  ’67 
850w 


“This  picture  of  three  months  in  an  urban 
nightmare  is  enlivened  by  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  experiences,  prejudices,  and  philosophy, 
and  by  anecdotes — sordid,  iiathetic,  tragic,  and 
comical.  Interviews  with  citizens  are  recorded 
with  care  and  discernment.  An  outstanding 
descriptive  style  distinguishes  this  readable 
book.  For  academic  and  public  libraries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Southern  California.”  M.  D.  Harris 
Library  J  92:1946  My  16  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:3874  O  16  ’67  70w  [TA] 
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ELMAN,  RICHARD— Continued 
Reviewed  by  J.  Hart 

Nat  R  19:5)80  S  6  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Dolan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  9  ’67  llOOw 
“Elman  pushes  no  single  point  of  view,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  an  ax  to  grind;  instead, 
he  reveals  through  flashing  vignettes  exactly 
how  Compton  residents  feel  about  the  increas¬ 
ing  dreariness  of  their  town.  The  typical  socio¬ 
logical  study  would  attempt  to  go  beyond  at¬ 
titude  and  atmosphere,  perhaps  even  relegate 
them  to  a  passing  mention.  By  concentrating 
on  these  intangibles,  which  are  vastly  more 
important  in  individual  dally  life  than  statis¬ 
tics,  Elman  has  fashioned  a  remarkable  book 
that  fully  justifies  its  title.  .  .  .  [He]  moves 
through  his  narrative  Imperturbably,  showing 
restrained  compassion  but  never  moral  indig¬ 
nation.  .  .  .  Raising  many  more  questions  than 
it  answers,  Ill-at-Ease  in  Compton  is  a  crisply- 
written,  thoughtful  montage.”  B.  R.  Boylan 
Sat  R  60:86  J1  8  ’67  700w 


ELMAN,  RICHARD  M.  The  poorhouse  state: 
the  American  way  of  life  on  public  assistance. 
305p  $5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

362.5  Public  welfare.  New  York  (City) — 
Poor  66-11710 

A  research  assistant  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Social  Work  describes  conditions  on  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Lower  East  Side  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  offices  “are  the  battleground 
of  the  .  .  .  war  of  attrition  between  the  poor 
and  society.  There  he  found  the  ‘Poorhouse 
State,  a  system  of  Inadequate  payments,  grudg¬ 
ing  services,  petty-rules  tyrannies,  and  surveil¬ 
lance  mechanisms  that,  though  always  regarded 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  has  preserved  ail 
in  their  deprivations.’  ”  (Newsweek) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  218:144  D  ’66  220w 
“For  those  familiar  with  the  complexity  of 
the  public  assistance  programs,  there  is  little 
that  is  new  here.  Elman  has  taken  the 

statistical  data  of  assistance  costs,  caseload, 
and  regulations  and  related  them  to  individuals. 
.  .  .  Vi’hile  Mr.  Elman  is  angry,  his  anger  is 
turned  toward  the  wrong  people.  The  Welfare 
Departmeiit  administers  the  program  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  wrote  it. 
.  .  Until  libel  people  really  want  a  different 
public  assistance  program.  Inadequacies  and 
injustices  will  continue  to  exist.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Elman  does  not]  press  for  training  to  prepare 
for  employment  or  come  to  grips  with  the 
effect  of  continued  unemployment  in  the  In¬ 
dividual.  ...  If  Mr.  Elman  thinks  ‘The  Wel¬ 
fare’  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  he  might  do 
well  to  taste  the  pill  he  is  offering  in  its  stead.” 
J.  .1.  Bald! 

Best  Sell  26:330  D  1  ’66  490w 
“Mr.  Elman  points  out  .  .  .  that  the  eight 
million  Americans  now  receiving  public  assist¬ 
ance  live  ...  in  a  poorhouse  state,  which 
extends  assistance  as  a  privilege,  a  privilege 
purchased  with  the  coin  of  humiliation.  .  . 
[He]  describes  all  this  with  furious  eloquence 
and  with  first-hand  data  provided  by  welfare 
clients.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Elman  un¬ 
folds  his  argument  smoothly  and  systematical¬ 
ly.  His  book  has  no  discernible  structure,  and 
at  times  it  verges  on  incoherence.  But  he  has 
an  important  and  radical  point  to  make:  the 
central  premise  of  our  welfare  system — that  the 
poor  are  temporary  unfortunates  who  can  be 
lured  or  dragooned  into  becoming  self-reliant 
citizens — is  now  false.”  Stephan  Thernstrom 
Book  Week  p2  N  13  ’66  500w 
Choice  4:318  My  ’67  200w 


Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Chazen 

Commentary  44:93  Ag  ’67  950w 
“With  much  compassion,  objectivity  and  in¬ 
sight,  Elman  has  managed  to  write  an  exciting 
treatise  on  a  very  unpopular  subject.  His  book 
should  destroy  both  liberal  and  conservative 
myths  about  the  welfare  poor  and  those  who 
service  and  oppress  them.  .  .  .  Unfortunately. 
Elman’s  discussion  of  specific  remedies  is  some¬ 
what  hazy.  .  .  .  Inexplicably  [he]  is  ambivalent 
In  his  attitude  towards  the  most  feasible 
avenue  of  reform:  replacing  Welfare  with  a 
^stem  of  guaranteed  minimum  Incomes 
through  either  direct  grants  or  a  negative  in¬ 
come  tax.  ...  If  this  admirable  book  does  no 
more  than  educate  a  hostile  electorate  to  the 
need  for  positive  reform  of  the  public  assistance 
laws,  it  will  be  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
literature  in  this  field.”  J.  J.  Graham 

Commonweal  86:380  Ja  6  ’67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Herman  Elstein 

Library  J  91:6989  D  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek 

New  Repub  155:28  N  6  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Caplow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  F  5  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

New  Yorker  42:237  N  19  ’66  1450w 


“Elman’s  singular  achievement  does  not  lie 
in  his  passionate  polemics  against  a  society  that 
subjects  its  poor  to  systematic  humiliation,  de¬ 
gradation  and  harassment,  while  admitting  that 
a  civilized  society  must  pay  heed  to  them.  The 
triumph  of  his  grim  book  lies  in  its  actualiza¬ 
tion  of  Poorhouse  life — the  dramatic,  quasi- 
flctlonal  rendering  of  what  it  means  and  how 
it  feels  to  be  indigent,  abjectly  dependent  on 
handouts.  ...  As  Elman  makes  clear,  the 
problem  is  not  one  of  economics  alone — though 
it  is  that  before  it  is  anything  else.  We  must, 
Elman  argues,  ‘seek  out  ways  to  vest  depend¬ 
ency  with  decency,  to  provide  assistance  with¬ 
out  humiliation.’  ”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  68:113A  N  7  ’66  800w 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Neely 

Social  Studies  58:288  N  ’67  250w 


ELMAN,  RICHARD  M.  The  28th  day  of  Elul. 

279p  $4.85  Scribner 

67-13373 

Alex  Yagodah,  a  refugee  now  living  in  Israel, 
receives  a  letter  concerning  his  uncle’s  will, 
which  was  dated  the  28th  day  of  Elul,  670() 
(September  12.  1939).  He  is  informed  that  his 
uncle  has  left  him  a  sizeable  bequest  if  he  can 
testify  that  he  is  a  professing  Jew.  Alex  is 
forced  to  re-evaluate  his  role  as  a  Jew  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  escape  from  the  Nazis  in  Hungary. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  27:49  My  1  ’67  460w 
Choice  4:1115  D  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Sylvia  Rothchild 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  27  ’67 
75  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Baruch  Hochman 

Commentary  44:107  S  ’67  900w 
“The  lengthy  autobiographical  outburst  that 
makes  up  this  book  ...  is  an  ugly  story  of 
greed,  cowardice,  and  betrayal  set  in  Hungarian 
Transylvania  in  1944.  .  .  .  The  notion  of  the 
‘professing  Jew’  is  ...  .  questioned  in  the  light 
of  a  bestiality  common  to  all  human  beings.  .  .  . 
The  over-all  effect  is  certainly  distasteful  (the 
language  of  the  explicit  sex  scenes  alone  may 
put  some  people  off),  but  beyond  that  the  novel 
falls  short  of  real  power  in  its  characterizations 
and  hence  in  its  theme.”  V.  D.  Newman 
Library  J  92:1642  Ap  16  ’67  210w 
Nation  205:318  O  2  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Elie  Wiesel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  28  ’67  900w 
“[This  novel]  comes  off  as  an  unequivocally 
honest  book  in  the  way  that  most  recent  novels 
are  not  honest  books.  Elman’s  Yagodah  is  ag¬ 
gressive,  angry,  bitter,  and  his  words  and  ideas 
spit  out  at  you.  Primed  by  an  ironic,  stinging 
intelligence,  sections  in  Elul  are  nothing  short 
of  masterly.  It  is  among  the  few  novels  that 
one  could  read  five  years  from  now  and  still  be 
moved  and  instructed  by  IL  Many  will  not  like 
wliat  Yagodah  has  to  say  about  how  Jews 
treated  each  other,  both  in  the  Hungary  of  the 
war  years  and  in  the  Israel  of  today.  But  from 
the  tremendous,  painstaking  detail  that  the  au¬ 
thor  injects  into  his  storjdine,  one  senses  the 
Duth;  one  feels  real  flesh-and-blood  people.  .  .  . 
The  portrait  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants 
and  what  happens  when  the  Nazis  arrive  is  as 
believable  as  the  picture  presented  in  the  film 
The  Shop  on  Main  Street.  .  .  .  [However,  the] 
novel  is  [not]  without  fault.”  Joel  Lieber 
Sat  R  50:36  Ap  16  ’67  450w 
“Prom  the  grimy  settlement  in  Israel  where 
he  works  as  an  X-ray  technician.  Yagodah 
furiously  spills  out  the  story  of  his  family’s 
sufferings  trying  to  make  his  uncle’s  executors 
understand  why  such  -  a  request  is  obscene  and 
ludicrous.  ...  For  an  American  writer  to  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  Eurocentric  spit  in  American  eyes 
is  an  ambRious  undertaking.  .  .  .  For  the  most 
part  Mr.  Elman,  helped  by  ‘a  set  of  documents 
and  S9me  correspondence’  which  ‘came  to  my 
attention  as  early  as  I960’,  has  succeeded  to  an 
astonishing  extent.  Yagodah’s  background  is  a 
creation  of  almost  Nabokovian  density— though 
also  suffering  from  some  Nabokovian  pomposity 
creeping  incursion  of  horror 
into  this  banal  and  cosy  world  is  charted  with 
a  slow  precision.” 


TLS  p833  S  21  ’67  660w 
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ELON,  AMOS.  Journey  through  a  haunted  land: 

Germany;  tr.  by  Michael  Roloff.  25Hp 
$6.50  Holt 

914.3  Germany — Social  conditions.  Germany 
— Politics  and  government  67-10076 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  author’s  visits 
to  Germany,  both  East  and  West,  in  1365.  "He 
describes  Cologne,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Berlin 
(East  and  West),  Dresden,  the  new  press  lords, 
the  new  industrialists,  the  new  universities,  .  .  . 
the  new  politics  of  Bonn,  the  new  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  'still,  small  voices’  of  protest  of 
such  writers  and  intellectuals  as  GUnther  Grass, 
Heinrich  BoU,  Alexander  Kluge,  Hans  Magnus 
Enzensberger,  and  Ingeborg  Bachmann.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Originally  published  in  German 
as  In  einem  heimgesuchten  Land. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Derecskey 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  2  ’67  llOOw 
‘‘[The  author]  is  a  man  of  character  and  sen¬ 
sibility;  a  cosmopolitan  man,  himself  committed 
less  to  a  national  state  than  to  a  contemporary, 
and  frontierless,  state  of  mind.  It  is  this  grace 
of  awareness  .  .  .  that  gives  both  distinction 
and  poignancy  to  his  report.  Much  of  the  actual 
data  is  familiar  enough.  .  .  .  The  wonder  is  that 
so  much  has  been  presented  with  such 
accuracy,  fairness,  and  concern  for  nuance. 
Time  and  again  the  finest  of  distinctions  are 
drawn.  Imponderables  are  acknowledged.  Clues 
are  sought  for,  and  found,  in  quarters  all  too 
often  missed  by  those  who  are  obsessed  with 
facts  at  the  expense  of  truth.  .  .  .  Amos  Elon 
gives  no  final  verdict.  .  .  .  His  hope 

is  guarded.  And  rightly  so.  But  his  essential 
eonunltment  is  clear  enough.  Primarily  he 
is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  man,  not 
merely  with  the  particularity  of  Germans,” 
Doris  Peel 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  23  ’67 

950w 


Reviewed  by  Joachim  Remak 

Harper  235:95  Ag  ’67  220w 


Reviewed  by  Klaus  Musmann 

Library  J  92:2164  Je  1  ’67  140w 
‘‘[This]  book  is  intelligent,  probing,  generally 
well-balanced — and  therefore  only  perplexes  us 
further  about  its  subject.  Any  book  that 
‘clarified’  contemporary  Germany  .  .  .  would 
by  that  fact  be  suspect.  .  .  .  More  perhaps  than 
with  any  other  country,  a  book  about  modern 
Germany  is  related  closely  to  the  person  of 
the  writer.  .  .  .  Elon  is  40,  thus  old  enough  to 
remember  the  war  on  a  day-to-day  basis: 
.  .  .  and  he  is  an  Israeli.  Another  factor  enters 
into  such  a  book:  the  continuing  pressure  on 
Germany  for  its  opinions.  .  .  .  Many  of  those 
Germans  who  are  likely  to  be  interviewed 
.  .  .  have  been  questioned  so  often  that  they 
have  their  answers  ready.  .  .  .  Given  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  difficulties.  Elon’s  book  seems 
generally  fair  without  stupidly  trying  to  be 
clinically  impartial.”  Stanley  Kauifmann 

New  Repub  156:20  Mr  11  ’67  2000W 


Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  S  14  ’67  2350w 


“Many  of  Elon’s  observations  are  familiar 
enough.  .  .  .  But  [his]  main  theme  ...  is  the 
ambiance  of  ‘moral  schizophrenia’  regarding 
the  guilt  for  Germany’s  past.  In  West  Germany 
it  is  always  ‘they.’  the  Hitler  government,  who 
committed  the  crimes:  in  Bast  Germany  it  is 
always  ‘they,’  the  present  West  German  govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  assigned  the  guilt.  Only  the 
intellectuals,  artists  and  the  press.  Elon  be¬ 
lieves.  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  moral  problem  confronting  Germany.  .  .  . 
More  concrete  and  damaging  is  Elon’s  discovery 
of  the  breakdown  in  the  German  education 
establishment,  and  here  he  delivers  a  devastating 
and  well-documented  charge:  the  decline  in 
German  education  that  began  during  the  Third 
Reich  has  not  been  stemmed.” 

Time  89:90  Mr  24  ’67  800w 

TLS  p755  Ag  24  ’67  650w 


ELSKEN,  ED  VAN  DER.  Sweet  life  [tr.  hv 
Elizabeth  Willems-Treeman].  179p  11  $15 

Abrams 

779  Photography.  Artistic.  Views  66-26610 
An  album  of  some  150  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures  “made  during  a  14-month  round-the- 
world  journey  that  [the  Netherlands  photo¬ 
grapher]  van  der  Elsken  .  .  took  about  six 

years  ago.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“Recording  primarily  the  faces  and  actions 
of  people  in  Asia  and  North  America.  Mr.  Van 
der  Elsken  gives  the  camera-carrying  touri.st 
an  unobtainable  goal.  Not  only  does  it  require 


technical  skill  to  capture  travel  photos  of  this 
calibre,  it  necessitates  an  uncanny  appreciation 
for  the  dramatic  in  the  mundane.  .  .  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  22  pages  of  front  matter,  which 
identify  the  pictures,  .  .  .  [omit]  details  on 
developing  and  printing  [which]  would  be  more 
useful  than  the  rather  insipid  remarks  on  the 
author’s  travels.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:1147  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
‘‘[This]  large,  flashy  volume  of  nearly  foot- 
square,  full-page  and  two-page  reproductions 
command, s  attention  on  almost  every  page. 
Stark  in  contrast,  full  of  image-grain,  untidy 
in  composition,  deficient  in  tonal  graces,  ol- 
ten  ill-defined,  the  pictures  might  be  expected 
to  repel.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  these  very 
Qualities  that  attract  and  fascinate  even  the 
casual  reader.  By  sheer  force  of  visual  exag¬ 
geration,  the  photographer  colors  everything 
he  sees  with  his  own  sense  of  excitement,  dis¬ 
covery,  surprise  and  inexhau.stible  liking  for 
people.  .  .  .  [The]  copious  captions  describe 
places,  people,  situations  in  an  offhand,  chatty 
style  as  uninhibited  and  freewheeling  as  the 
pictures  themselves.”  Jacob  Deschin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  Mr  19  ’67  350w 


ELSNER,  HENRY.  The  technocrats;  prophets 
of  automation  Lby]  Henry  Eisner,  Jr.  252p  pi 
$7  Syracuse  uiiiv.  press 

301.2  Technocracy  67-14522 

A  study  of  “technocracy,  the  ’in’  Idea  of  1932, 
[which]  combined  engineering,  political  science, 
and  economic  theory  to  produce  a  .  .  .  political 
action  movement  aimed  to  replace  the  existing 
social  and  economic  order.”  (Library  J)  Eisner 
describes  "the  technocracy  movement  from  its 
informal  beginning  In  1919,  through  a  period  of 
national  attention  1932-33,  its  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  into  two  main  ‘wings’  in  the  1930’s,  a  re¬ 
vival  of  public  interest  in  the  movement  in  1942, 
the  postwar  changes  in  the  movement  and  its 
decline  in  the  1950’s,  to  the  movement  as  it  ex¬ 
ists -in  the  1960’s.  The  concluding  chapter  is  a 
sociological-political  interpretation  of  tech¬ 
nocracy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Besides  minor  shortcomings  of  style  and 
form,  such  as  a  failure  to  indicate  the  archival 
location  of  cited  manuscript  material,  Eisner’s 
book,  originally  written  as  a  dissertation  in  so- 
ciology,  prompts  several  major  objections,  ,  .  . 
[The]  intellectual  origins  are  almost  complete¬ 
ly  neglected.  Although  Eisner  gives  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  technocracy’s  theories,  he  ignores  sys¬ 
tematic  criticisms  of  those  theories  and  gen¬ 
erally  refuses  to  assess  the  soundness  of  the 
Pechnocrats’  arguments.  The  Technocrats  may 
have ,  been  ‘prophets  of  automation,’  but  this 
promising  thesis  is  never  fully  developed.  The 
bulk  of  Eisner’s  book  .  .  .  concerns  the  years 
after  1933,  in  which  Technocracy,  Inc.,  the  sur¬ 
viving  organization,  became  admittedly  ‘only 
a  historical  footnote.’  .  .  .  The  reviewer  is  not 
at  all  convinced  that  the  technocracy  movement 
by  itself  merits  book-len.gth  treatment.  If  it 
does,  then  another  book  is  needed,  one  that  is 
better  organized  and  more  cogent  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.”  C.  C.  Alexander 

J  Am  Hist  54:441  S  ’67  650w 
“Professor  Eisner,  who  teaches  sociology  at 
Villanova,  writes  out  of  his  experience  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Technocracy  movement. 
For  economics  and  American  history  collec¬ 
tions.  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  92:2566  J1  '67  180w 


ELTING,  MARY.  The  answer  book  of  history, 
by  Mary  Eltlng  and  Franklin  Folsom:  il.  by 
W,  K.  Plummer.  154p  $3.95  Grosset 

900  History — Juvenile  literature  65-20030 
This  book  tries  “to  tell  when  or  why  or 
how  or  where  things  really  happened  long  ago 
— and  who  or  what  made  them  happen.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  Index.  “Grades  three  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Not  to  be  considered  a  reference  book,  this 
Is  interestiner  for  browsinsr.  T^arere  dear  tvpe 
and  generous  use  of  illustrations  add  to  the 
'oome-oiT  of  captions  in  question  form.  There  is 
little  rhyme  or  reason  to  the  general  orga¬ 
nization.  bul  a  good  index  makes  specific  ma¬ 
terial  easy  to  locate.  .  .  .  While  the  book  is 
largely  concerned  with  social  customs,  dres.s 
snorts,  there  is  a  useful  section  on  flags  with 
cle.ar  illustrations  in  color,  including  those  of 
newly  independent  countries  of  the  world  with 
brief  facts  about  each.”  M.  A.  Wentroth 
Library  J  92:878  F  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Eliot  Fremont-Rmith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p54  N  6  ’66  60w 
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ELTON,  G.  R.  Reformation  Europe,  1617-1559. 
349p  86.95:  pa  ,$2.25  Harper 
940.2  Reformation.  Europe— History— 1492- 
1789  66-6092 

“This  second  volume  in  the  ‘History  of 
Europe  Series’  edited  by  J.  H.  Plumb  treats 
the  years  1517-1559  as  an  era  of  religious  revo¬ 
lution.  ...  On  the  whole  Elton  is  favorable 
to  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  although  he 
warns  that  Calvin’s  Geneva  should  be  treated 
seriously  and  he  rejects  those  theorists  (parti¬ 
cularly  Max  Weber)  who  tend  to  identify  Prot¬ 
estantism  with  Capitalism  or  the  rise  of  the 
middle  class.”  (Library  J) 


"The  fine  brief  bibliography  stresses  recent 
scholarship.  Reformation  Europe  should  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  modern  standard  works  on 
the  subject  and  therefore  be  recommended  for 
general  library  purchase.”  T.  M.  Avery 
Library  J  91:4106  S  15  '66  140w 
"Dr.  Elton’s  great  merit  is  clarity.  .  .  .  He 
writes  with  vei’ve  and  energy,  and  his  book  is 
a  triumph  of  well -organized  compression.  As 
befits  an  administrative  historian,-  he  tells  a 
detailed  narrative  story,  and  places  his  main 
emphasis  on  the  outstanding  personalities  and 
their  use  of  power,  particularly  the  power  of 
the  sword.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  Dr,  Elton 
exaggerates  the  degree  to  which  state  power 
was  effective  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
underestimates  the  role  of  popular  feeling,  as 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Together  with  .  .  .  G.  H.  Williams  .  .  . 
The  Radical  Reformation.  [BRD  1963.  and 
A,  G.  Dickens,  Reformation  and  Society  in  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  Europe.  BRD  1966]  ...  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of 
the  best  modern  scholarship  [has  been  made 
possible].”  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:16  D  29  ’66  2850w 


ELTON,  WILLIAM  R.  King  Lear  and  the  gods. 

369p  $8.50  Huntington  lib. 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  Bang  Lear 

65-15369 

It  is  the  author’s  aim  “  ‘to  examine  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  currently  widespread  view  that  Lear 
is  an  optimistically  Christian  drama’.  This  he 
does  by  scrutinizing  .  .  .  the  philosophical  and 
religious  milieu  of  the  play.  He  suggests  that 
the  age  in  which  King  Lear  was  written  was 
far  more  sceptical  than  is  sometimes  imagined: 
.  .  .  that  Shakespeare’s  play  presents  a  pagan 
world  whose  characters  would  have  been  rec¬ 
ognizable  to  the  audience  as  flmily  placed  with¬ 
in  the  pagan  experience  .  .  .  and  that  it  is 
truer  to  speak  of  Lear’s  progress  from  belief 
to  unbelief  than  his  ‘redemption’.”  (TLS) 


ELY,  DAVID.  The  tour.  (Delacorte  press  bk) 
273p  $5.95  Dial  press  67-14995 

Harry  Gurgan’s  travel  agency,  operating  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  a  South  American  republic, 
provides  a  cover  for  testing  a  secret  uniuaimed 
tank.  He  induces  “a  band  of  natives  into  a  trap 
in  which  the  new  weapon  will  be  tested,  ana 
The  Tour  is  to  be  a  front  for  the  operation. 
(Book  Week)  Other  characters  in  the  novel  are 
Sallv.  (iurgan’s  wife.  McBush  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Walter  Florentine,  a,  bored 
Long  Island  tycoon.  Gurgan’s  revulsion  to 
slaughter  ends  the  tank's  career. 

“  ‘The  Tour’  leaves  one  with  the  conviction 
that  there  was  practically  no  sign  of  even  ele¬ 
mentary  decency  in  the  imaginary  Central 
American  republic  where  the  action  of  this 
novel  takes  place.  .  .  .  -  In  various  chapters  the 
author  seems  to  be  striving  to  shock  the  read¬ 
er,  presumably  in  the  interest  of  that  over¬ 
worked  word,  ‘realism.’  One  is  being  constant¬ 
ly  urged  to  smell  something,  usually  something 
unpleasant.  ...  At  times  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  frantic  striving  for  effect.  Possibly  this 
is  necessary  because  there  is  practically  no  plot 
developed.  .  .  .  The  central  character  is  Walter 
Florentine  .  .  .  [who]  shed  practically  all  res¬ 
traints  while  on  the  tour  and  lived  accordingly. 
This  is  explained  in  some  detail.  .  .  .  Certainly 
not  intended  for  high  school  libraries.”  Paul 
IviniGry 

Best  Sell  27:4  Ap  1  ’67  700w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  ‘philosophical’  suspense  tale. 

.  .  .  First  comes  the  suspense.  It  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.  .  .  .  David  Ely  manipulates  his  elements 
with  considerable  skill.  His  narrative  is  tiglit 
and  clean.  At  this  point,  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  return  to  my  qualifying  of  the 
word  ‘philosophical.’  Ely’s  intent  is  clearly 
deeper  than  his  means  allow  for.  He  is  tack¬ 
ling  some  of  the  more  powerful  contemporary 
material;  alienation,  the  death-in-life  the  bu.si- 
ness  culture  can  visit  not  only  upon  its  victims 
but  also  upon  its  manipulators:  encroachments 
of  government  in  its  various  forms  on  indivi¬ 
dual  and  corporate  privacy.  What  is  lacking  is 
the  creation  of  characters  to  embody  all  this. 

.  .  .  What  is  left  when  the  philosophizing  fails 
is  fascinating,  frightening  sociology — a  kind  of 
meta-politics.”  Daniel  Stern 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carrol 

Library  J  92:1031  Mr  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  74:440  O  6  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Mr  19  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  My  27  ’67  30w 
TLS  p933  O  5  ’07  130w 


“Distinguishing  varieties  of  pagan  belief, 
Elton  successfully  demonstrates  that  their  co¬ 
herent  and  studied  elaboration  in  the  play 
serves  to  widen  the  gulf  between  characters  and 
the  inscrutable,  mysterious  universe  in  which 
those  characters  must  act.  Lear  calls  re¬ 
peatedly  upon  his  gods,  and,  when  they  fail 
him,  his  outrage  is  expressed  in  a  shattering 
denial  of  divine  justice  and  providential  con¬ 
cern.  That  attack  and  others  elsewhere  in  the 
play  are  reviewed  against  the  background  of 
prevailing  Renaissance  attitudes.  .  .  .  [This  re¬ 
view]  enables  Elton  to  discuss  with  new  au¬ 
thority  those  particular  dramatic  or  aesthetic 
effects  which  the  play’s  ‘paganism’  makes  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  and  it  argues  that  the  play’s  pagan 
orientation  permitted  Shakespeare  to  raise,  with 
some  measure  of  artistic  freedom,  those  ethical 
and  religious  questions  which  came  increasingly 
to  dominate  the  intellectual  life  of  the  later 
Renaissance.”  David  Laird 

J  Aesthetics  26:146  fall  ’67  900w 
“Professor  Elton’s  book  is  a  work  of  formi¬ 
dable  erudition.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  and  is 
hardly  a  book  for  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  conveys  a  real  sense  of  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  play’s  philosophical  milieu.  .  .  .  He 
is  particularly  illuminating  on  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  attitudes  to  pagan  beliefs,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  showing  many  of  the  characters  of 
King  Lear  in  a  new  and  more  revealing  light. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  unity  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  always  apparent,  so  wide  is  his 
reading,  so  dense  and  copious  his  quotation — 
many  of  the  book’s  pages  are  tissues  of  quota¬ 
tion  and  commentary  illustrating  this  or  that 
phrase  in  the  text  of  the  play.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
from  these  almost  self-contained  sections  that 
the  reader  derives  most  pleasure  and  insight. 

.  .  .  .  [This  book]  should  be  consulted  by  any 
serious  student  of  King  Lear.” 

TLS  plOll  O  26  ’67  400w 


EMBERLEY,  ED.  London  Bridge  is  falling 
down.  See  London  Bridge  is  falling  down 


EMBLER,  WELLER.  Metaphor  and  meaning: 
foreword  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  166p  $6  Ed¬ 
wards,  Everett 

808.02  Language  and  languages.  Semantics 

66-25836 

The  author  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  “cul¬ 
tural  beliefs  and  ideals  are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  figurative  language  we  use  to  de.scribe 
the  human  condition.  In  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture,  with  which  most  of  the  essays  in  this 
book  have  to  do,  in  everyday  speech,  in  social 
thought,  in  the  representational  aspects  of  the 
fine  arts  the  meaning  is,  more  often  than  not. 
in  the  metaphor.”  (Introd)  Several  of  tlie 
articles  have  been  revised  from  their  first  pub¬ 
lished  form  in  various  magazines.  The  final 
chapter  is  new.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  persuasively  relates  different 
arts  (music  and  painting  as  w'ell  as  various  lit¬ 
erary  forms  including  criticism)  and  asserts  the 
close  connection  between  art  and  life.  Much  of 
the  book  is  on  the  contemporary  problem  of 
finding  artistic  expression  for  the  chaos  of 
modern  life.  The  paintings,  musical  composi¬ 
tions,  and  books  Embler  discusses  are  mainly 
standard  selections  for  college  liberal  arts 
courses.  His  biblio,graphical  notes  might  help 
some  undergraduates  develop  a  personal  frame¬ 
work  for  relating  free  reading  and  works  stud¬ 
ied  in  various  courses.  The  book’s  main  draw¬ 
back,  which  limits  its  value  to  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  is  that  it  stays  too  close  to  the  beaten 
path.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:412  Je  ’67  150w 
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book]  are  authorita- 
liTit  tois  would  make  an  excel- 

f9r  students  or  interested  laymen 
beginning:  serious  work  in  literary  criticism. 
ViAv.oi  never  becomes  strident  or  iiia- 

nf  that  cannot  be  said  of  much 

General  Semanticists. 
Itecoininended  for  its  clarity,  usefulness,  and 
general  intelligence.’*  J.  A.  itycenga 
Library  J  91:5968  D  1  ’66  130w 
eoilection  of  essays  is  at  once  clear 
and  profound,  economic  in  style  and  richly 
Jj|.nstrative.  _  .  .  .  [Professor  Bmbler’s]  com- 
interweaving  of  the  extensional  and 
intensional  aiyiroa-ches  to  metaphor  and  mean- 
point  .  .  .  in  two  excep¬ 
tionally  readable  essays,  ‘Five  Metaphors  for 
the  ll^odern  Kepertory’  and  ‘The  Rhetoric  of 
the  Absurd.  The  intention  [of  the  author] 

IS  grand  and  the  sweep  is  wide,  and  conse- 
quently  now  and  then  too  much  is  included 
.  .  .  and  too  much  is  omitted.  .  .  .  [Yet]  with 
remarl^ble  success  Mr  Embler  has  guided  us 
to  understend  the  workings  of  the  artists’ 
pivotal  metaphors  in  our  time  and  in  all  times 
and  hence  to  understand  more  fully  what,  in 
the  first  and  the  last  analysis,  has  everything 
no  tiling  to  do  with  language:  ourselves 
and  this  our  world.”  E.  M.  Mosley 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:173  N  ’66  1500w 


RALPH  WALDO.  The  journals 
and  miscellaneous  notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo 
'"4-’  1824-1838,-  ed.  by  Ralph  H. 
Orth.  422p  $12  Harvard  unlv.  press 

E  or  92  (60-11564) 

.This  volume  Is  a  ‘‘miscellany  containing 
nine  of  Emerson’s  notebooks — six  of  quotations 
ifiiany  of  them  translated  or  paraphrased  and 
culled  from  his  reading)  and  original  aphorisms, 
one  of  translations  from  Goethe,  one  of  various 
notes  and  financial  records  and  one  of  material 
by  or  about  his  brother  Charles,  who  died  in 
1836.  ’  (Choice)  Chronology  1824-1838.  Index. 
For  earlier  volumes  of  this  Harvard  edition 
see  BRD  1961.  1962,  1964,  1965  and  1966. 


Am  Lit  39:259  My  ’67  220w 
‘‘The  quotation  notebooks  reveal  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  Emerson’s  reading  and  il¬ 
lustrate  his  eclectic  methods  of  composing  a 
sermon  or  a  lecture.  This  edition  is  a  major 
event  in  American  literary  scholarship.  Though 
not  as  significant  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view  as  the  earlier  volumes,  this  one— like 
the  others — belongs  in  every  academic  library.” 
Choice  4:38  Mr  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Aderman 

J  Am  Hist  54:130  Je  ’67  370w 
‘‘Unlike  the  more  personal  Journal  volumes, 
these  notebooks  will  be  of  Interest  mainly 
to  scholars.  They  are  an  Invaluable  record  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Emerson’s  ideas.” 
A.  M.  Fasiek 

Library  J  92:581  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Buell 

New  Eng  Q  40:461  S  ’67  600w 


EMERY,  ANNE.  American  friend:  Herbert 
Hoover.  232p  il  $4.60  Rand  McNally 
B  or  92  Hoover,  Herbert  Clark — Juvenile 
literature  67-11956 

A  biography  of  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  six  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“This  biography  of  Hoover  wUl  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  library  shelves.  The 
style  Is  simple  and  clear;  the  treatment  of 
Hoover  is  sympathetic,  yet  objective.  .  .  . 

As  with  so  many  other  biographies,  this  volume 
might  also  Interest  students  Into  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  times  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 

Best  Sell  27:144  J1  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  biography  covers  almost  Identical  ma¬ 
terial  both  in  episodes  used  and  point  of  view 
as  does  [Alfred]  Steinberg’s  Herbert  Hoover 
(Putnam).  At  times  the  first  half  of  the  Emery 
ver.sion  seems  over-simplified  and  the  character 
of  Hoover  does  not  emerge  as  strongly  as  in 
the  Steinberg  biography.  However,  the  Emery 
book  treats  the  controversial  presidential  years 
with  greater  depth  and  feeling  and  more  effec¬ 
tively  shows  the  belated  public  appreciation  of 
Hoover.  Further,  this  volume  has  a  much 
more  attractive  format  and  is  illustrated  with 
a  large  number  of  Informative  photos.”  Vir¬ 
ginia  Atchinson  . 

Library  J  92:1747  Ap  16  ’67  lOOw 


EMERY,  WALTER  B.  Lost  land  emerging;  U. 

by  the  author  [Eng  title;  Egypt  in  Nubia]. 

334p  $7.95  Scribner 

913.32  Nubia — ^Antiquities.  Nubia — History 

67-15489 

The  author  presents  an  “account  of  the  role 
archeology  has  played  in  the  discovery  of  an¬ 
cient  Nubia.  .  .  .  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  concerned  with  the  efforts  made  by  arche¬ 
ology  to  salvage  the  Nubian  monuments  [in 
the  face  of  Inundation  caused  by  the  Aswan 
dam]  and  a  historical  account  of  Nubia  with 
the  pertinent  archeological  discoveries  high¬ 
lighted.”  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  the  first  half  of  his  book,  [Dr.  Emery] 
tells  of  the  problems,  disappointments,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  several  field  expeditions  and  gives 
helpful  hints  for  future  explorei-s.  This  adds 
to  the  book’s  value  for  those  who  have  more 
than  a  casual  interest  in  the  subject.  He  writes 
a  bit  stiffly,  although  he  has  the  layman  in 
mind.  For  many  readers  there  may  be  too 
much  emphasis  on  details  of  burial  layouts  and 
similar  scholarly  refinements.  This  slows  the 
pace  of  his  narrative.  But  the  subject  has 
enough  inherent  interest,  and  the  author  enough 
enthusiasm,  to  carry  the  reader  along.  .  .  .  As 
the  story  of  Nubia  emerges,  the  rise  of  civil¬ 
ization  throughout  the  Nile  valley  is  illumined. 
Dr.  Emei-y  succinctly  shows  the  interplay  of 
Nubia’s  development  with  that  of  Egypt  in  a 
review  that  comprises  the  second  half  of  the 
book.”  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  8  ’67 
470w 

“This  is  a  book  for  the  general  reader  with 
an  intelligent  interest  in  archeology.  Emery  is 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  field  and  is 
prominent  in  the  special  area  of  Egypt.  The 
book  thus  commands  more  than  a  little  at¬ 
tention.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  excellent,  but  the 
real  glories  of  the  book  are  the  author’s  illus¬ 
trations,  which  are  probably  without  peer  in 
archeological  publication.”  W.  A.  Fairservis 

Science  158:483  O  27  ’67  280w 
“The  most  important  artistic  discoveries 
[in  Nubia]  made  during  the  Unesco  campaign 
have  been  of  the  Christian  period.  .  .  .  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Emery’s]  storj^  unfortunately  stops  short 
of  the  Christian  period.  Otherwise  his  account 
of  Nubian  excavation  is  good,  and  is  especially 
interesting  when  dealing  with  his  own  excava¬ 
tions  at  Ballana  and  Qustol,  and  at  Buhen. 
The  historical  summary  which  follows  is  less 
good.  It  is  pedestrian  in  narrative  and  conserva¬ 
tive  in  Interpretation:  but,  more  unhappily,  it 
is  also  marred  by  inaccuracies.” 

TLS  P1124  D  9  ’65  650w 


EMMET,  DOROTHY.  Rules,  roles  and  relations. 
220p  $7.25  St  Martins 

170  Social  ethics  66-18761 

The  author.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Manchester,  attempts  two  things 
in  this  book:  “to  show  moral  philosophers  (in¬ 
cluding  social  and  political  philosophers)  and 
social  scientists  that  they  have  need  of  one  an¬ 
other;  and  to  exhibit  the  .  .  .  consequences  of 
those  tensions  that  arise  because  humans  are 
both  men  and  the  fillers  of  institutional  slots 
(roles).”  (Am  Soc  R)  Index. 


“[Mrs.  Emmet’s  task]  is  a  tall  order.  That 
[she!  skimps  on  all  sides  is  perfectly  under- 
slandable.  Yet  I  often  found  myself  wishing 
that  she  had  developed  a  few  things  more  fully, 
even  if  it  had  meant  failure  to  do  everything 
she  set  herself  to  do.  ...  We  have  encountered 
most  of  [the  themes]  before  in  C.  Wright  Mills’ 
Sociological  Imagination  [BRD  1959].  Mrs.  Em¬ 
met,  an  uncommonly  intelligent  person,  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  of  Mills’  problems  less  abrasive¬ 
ly  with  greater  knowledge  of  recent  technical 
philosophy,  with  greater  appreciation  of  the 
genuine  contributions  that  have  been  made  by 
social  scientists.  But  perhaps  she  is  also  less 
suspicious  of  those  who  manage  our  society 
than  is  warranted.”  A.  S.  Kaufman 
Am  Soc  R  32:686  Ag  ’67  650w 
“Once  in  a  while  .  .  .  the  author  displays  a 
sound  common  sense,  but  as  a  rule  her  an¬ 
alyses  are  plea.santly  superficial,  often  vague, 
and  free  from  a  real  originality  and  depth.  Her 
knowledge  of  sociology  seems  to  be  limited  by 
that  of  some  works  in  so-called  ‘structural- 
functional’  subcurrents  of  sociological  thought. 
Since  this  subcurrent  has  recently  produced 
hardly  any  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
law.  ethics,  social  organization,  structure  of 
personality,  and  other  problems  discussed  by 
Dr.  Emmet,  she  naturally  overlooked  most  of 
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EMMET,  DOROTHY — Continued 
the  recent  important  works  on  the  topics  of  her 
study  produced  by  other  currents  of  sociological 
and  philosophical  thought.”  P.  A.  Sorokin 

Ann  Am  Acad  3v3:2S7  S  ’67  15Uw 
"[This  bookj  will  be  extremely  valuable  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  discover  what  either  mor¬ 
al  philosophy  or  sociology  is  about,  it  is  well 
written,  full  of  fascinating  facts  and  opinions, 
and  possessed  of  an  unusual  charm.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pmmet  has  much  that  is  interesting  to 
say  on  the  possibility  of  explaining  human  con¬ 
duct  in  sociological  terms  without  totally  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  facts  of  human  choices.  .  .  . 
[iSheJ  ends  by  urging  moral  philosophers  and 
sociologists  to  recognize  their  joint  interests. 
.  .  .  Not  only  could  moral  philosophy  be 

brought  into  contact  with  actual  situations  in 
v.bich  people  live  in  society,  but  sociology,  al¬ 
so,  would  not  be  so  liRely  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she 
is  unduly  optimistic  in  thinking  that  things  are 
as  simple  as  this.  But  what  she  says  is  well 
worth  saying.” 

TLS  p862  S  15  '66  470w 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  Britannica;  a  new  survey 
of  universal  knowledge  [Warren  E.  Preece, 
ed.  in  chief].  24v  il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $4511; 
to  libs  &  schools  $254  Encyclopaedia  britan¬ 
nica 

032  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  67-10168 
This  fourteenth  edition  first  appeared  in  1929 
in  its  twenty-four-volume  format.  It  “has  been 
revised  more  than  30  times.  [See  BRD  1962  for 
the  twenty-eighth  edition,  published  in  1961] 
.  .  .  .  Warren  E.  Preece  was  appointed  editor 
in  chief  in  1964,  replacing  Harry  A.  Ashmore 
.  .  .  [Volume  24  contains  an]  index  to  the 
entire  encyclopedia  plus  .  .  .  [an]  atlas  .  .  .  and 
an  atlas  index.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B) 


“This  review  will  compare  the  revision  issued 
this  year  with  the  1961  revision.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  contributors  to  the  Britannica  has  risen  from 
approximately  7,700  in  1961  to  over  10,000  in 
1967.  .  .  .  The  stature  of  contributors  continues 
to  be  impressively  high.  .  .  .  Whereas  the  1961 
revision  claimed  41,000  individual  entries,  the 
1967  revision  has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
35,000  articles  (plus  some  2,300  cross-references 
listed  as  main  entries).  .  .  .  Articles  are  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  selected  bibliographies, 
illustrative  material,  and  see  and  see  also  ref¬ 
erences.  .  .  .  The  format  of  the  1967  printing 
of  the  Britannica  shows  few  changes.  .  .  .  The 
typeface  is  clear  and  readable.  .  .  .  [This  re¬ 
vision]  remains  true  to  the  encyclopedia's  dis¬ 
tinguished  tradition  and  name.  While  twentieth- 
century  changes  in  both  encyclopedia  users’ 
needs  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  knowiedge 
itself  have  caused  the  Britannica  to  become 
more  popular  and  inevitably  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  in  pi-evious  centuries,  [it]  continues 
to  fulfill  admirably  its  announced  purpose  as 
an  authoritative  summary  of  universal  knowl¬ 
edge.  Because  of  the  extensive  revision  of  the 
text  and  addition  of  pertinent  new  articles 
since  1961.  the  excellent  quality  of  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  the  ca.refully  constructed  general  In¬ 
dex,  [this]  revision  ...  is  recommended  for 
purchase  by  individuals  and  public,  academic, 
and  secondary- school  libraries.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:393  D  1  ’67  5000w 
“[In  a  comparison  with  the  1929  edition]  the 
EB  [is  seen  to]  continue  encouragement  of  ex¬ 
cellent  writing  along  with  rigorous  scien¬ 
tific  exposition.  .  .  .  (The  writing  in  other  re¬ 
putable  encyclopedias  is  generally  more  prosaic 
and  less  demanding).  .  .  .  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  superiority  of  the  newer  edition 
in  terms  of  visual  effectiveness.  The  offset 
printing  process  makes  it  cheaper  to  insert  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  at  will  throughout  the  text 
pages,  with  enough  sorties  into  color  to  provide 
vivid  maps  wherever  they  are  needed  and  to 
enhance  the  reader’s  enjoyment  of  articles  on 
natural  history  and  scenic  phenomena;  how¬ 
ever,  the  text  pictures  of  art  objects  remain  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  reproductions  in  the  full-color 
plates.  Since  1063  the  EB  .  .  .  has  grown  by  some 
500  pages,  and  the  publishers  state  that  hardlv 
an  article  has  been  left  unchanged.  .  .  .  5.800 

new  articles  have  taken  the  place  of  older 

ones — all  resulting  from  the  accelerated  re¬ 
vision  program  of  the  past  five  years.  A 

tremendous  target  like  the  EB  is  easy  to 

hit:  the  city  map  in  the  article  on  London  is 
still  unmatched  by  any  similar  map  of  New 

York.  .  .  .  But  there  are  always  unexpected 
small  Pleasures,  such  as  the  articles  on  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule  and  the  Vietnamese  Language.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 

Sat  R  50:46  My  20  ’67  460w 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  American  biography;  new 
series;  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Dodge  in  association  with  a  notable 
advisory  board,  v  1-34  $125  1934-1966  Am.  hist, 
soc. 

920  U.S. — Biography 

‘  At  its  inception  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
work  was  ’.  .  .  to  begin  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  .  .  .  and  cover  biographical  material  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  biographical  material  since 
19u0,’  .  .  .  Bossible  subjects  for  Inclusion  In  the 
encyclopedia  are  selected  by  the  editorial  staff 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  or  leads.’  such  as 
obituaries  hi'  alumni  magazines  and  profession¬ 
al  journals.  .  .  .  Basis  for  selection  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  national  prominence,  but  attainment  of 
success  in  one’s  particular  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  endeavors.  .  .  .  Usual  Information  is  giv¬ 
en,  such  as  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death, 
parentage,  schooling,  positions,  honors,  mem¬ 
berships,  war  service,  awards,  special  attain¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments,  and  sometimes 
avocations,  in  a  .  .  .  chronological  presenta¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  genealogical  Information 
is  provided,  typically  starting  with  the  first  pa¬ 
ternal  ancestor  in  America.  .  .  .  Some  biogra¬ 
phies  list  publications  or  patents  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  many  include  extensive  information 
on  the  wife,  children,  and  In-laws.  Biographies 
are  unsigned.  .  .  .  Portraits  accompany  about 
four  out  of  five  biographies.”  (Booklist  and 
S  B  B)  For  earlier  editions  see  BRD  1934  under 
the  title  American  Biography,  and  BRD  1938. 


“Biographies  are.  not  arranged  alphabetical¬ 
ly,  and  the  Individual  volume  Indexes  retain  a 
somewhat  awkward  arrangement  whereby  a 
particular  surname  is  listed  alphabetically  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  given  name.  .  .  .  These  Indexes 
include  names  of  children,  wives  (Including 
maiden  names),  and  parents.  Cumulative  in¬ 
dexes  are  incorporated  in  volumes  25  and  34. 
.  .  .  The  Cumulative  Index  is  updated  in  each 
volume  as  it  appears.  .  .  .  From  the  reference 
librarian’s  point  of  view  inclusion  of  birth 
and  death  dates  after  the  name  entries  at  the 
beginning  of  each  biography  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  .  .  .  Paper,  printing,  binding,  and  format 
.  .  .  are  of  unusually  high  quality  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  The  professional  genealogist  will  find 
the  encyclopedia  an  important  and  useful  work 
within  its  scope  but  should  be  somewhat  cau¬ 
tious  since  the  work  contains  few  authenticat¬ 
ing  references  or  official  documentation  for 
lineages,  and  much  of  the  information  may 
have  been  furnished  by  the  subject  himself  or 
by  his  family.  .  .  .  Provided  caution  is  exercised 
in  the  use  of  the  encyclopedia  as  a  source  of 
genealogical  documentation,  large  historical 
and  research  libraries  may  find  the  encyclopedia 
a  useful  supplement  to  other  biographical  works 
and  a  source  of  factual  data  not  elsewhere  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:425  D  16  ’6« 
2000W 


The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  careers  and  voca- 
guidance :  William  E.  Hopke,  ed.-ln- 
chlef.  2v  752;784p  11  $32.50  Ferguson,  J.Q. 

371.42  Occupations.  Vocational  guidance 

67-15204 

“Five  guidance  articles  which  lead  off  Vol¬ 
ume  I  .  .  .  give  Information  about  how  to 
study  yourself — how  to  discover  and  evaluate 
your  interest,  aptitudes,  and  abilities;  how  to 
use  the  results  of  guidance  and  personality 
tests;  where  to  go  for  information  about 
schools,  about  borrowing  money  for  tuition: 
how  to  find  a  job.  .  .  .  There  are  71  broad 
articles  in  Volume  I  [Planning  your  career] 
on  opportunities  in  major  Industries  or  areas 
of  work,  such  as  medicine,  advertising,  mln- 
4  Volume  II  [Careers  and  occupa¬ 

tions],  there  are  220  articles  on  [over  650] 
occupations,  such  as  soil  scientist,  watch  re¬ 
pairman,  and  model.  These  articles  give  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
work,  requirements,  history,  methods  of  entry, 
earnings,  social  and  psychological  factors,  and 
sources  of  additional  information.  ...  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  accredited  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is 
also  included.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Volume  Indexes. 


The  text  can  be  understood  by  the  average 
junior  high  school  student.  While  It  is  written 
m  a  style  intended  to  motivate  him  to  career 
planning,,  the  encyclopedia  will  also  be  useful 
to  the  high  school  student  and  to  counselors, 
teachers,  and  parents.  .  .  .  Those  responsible 
for  the  longer  articles  on  major  areas  of  work 
are  specialists  or  practitioners  In  their  fields 
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and  seem  well  qualified  for  this  authorship. 

.  .  .  A  similarity  in  this  information  and  that 
found  in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  apparent. 
All  except  20  of  the  vocations  covered  by  sep¬ 
arate  articles  in  the  .  .  .  Handbook,  1966-1967 
edition,  are  described  in  separate  articles  or 
fully  described  under  a  general  heading  in  vol¬ 
ume  2  of  the  encyclopedia.  Ten  careers  or  oc¬ 
cupations.  subjects  of  individual  articles  in  the 
encyclopedia,  are  not  described  in  the  [Hand¬ 
book].  .  .  .  The  counseling  value  of  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  increased  by  an  arrangement  based  on 
the  worker’s  aptitude  and  skills  for  the  type  of 
work  being  described.  ...  As  each  volume  in 
this  set  serves  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  single  index  to  the  set. 
.  .  .  The  index  to  volume  2  gives  all  page  refer¬ 
ences  on  which  the  occupation  entry  is  men¬ 
tioned  or  described.  The  list  of  occupations 
with  government  classification  given  in  this 
volume  is  a  useful  aid.  .  .  .  [The  encyclopedia] 
appears  to  achieve  its  aim  to  motivate  students 
to  start  early  in  planning,  studying,  and  working 
toward  a  career  and  occupation.  Its  approach 
to  the  subject  matter,  attractive  format  and 
ease  of  use  should  appeal  to  counselors  and 
those  they  counsel.  Because  of  its  price  and 
lack  of  a  plan  for  updating,  it  does  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  as 
a  library  reference  tool.  ...  It  is  recommended 
for  high  school  libraries  and  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  source  of  information  on  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  for  public  libraries.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:137  O  1  '67  2000w 
[YA] 


‘‘Student-teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
this  useful  guidance  tool.  Written  by  73  ex¬ 
perts  or  professionals  of  71  fields  (Volume  1 
only)  these  overviews  of  professions  and  oc¬ 
cupations  are  couched  in  a  prose  aimed  at 
high  schoolers.  .  .  .  The  approach  to  each 
job  is  positive  and  occasionally  too  general, 
I.e.  misleading.  Volume  II  offers  more  depth 
in  discussing  650  specific  jobs.  .  .  .  There  Is 
a  tendency  to  gloss  a  profession’s  future  (e.g. 
railroading)  but  not  its  requirements.  The 
editors  are  advised  that  life  of  this  reference 
is  limited  and  a  revision  policy  should  be 
adopted.  Recommended  to  high  school  and 
curriculum  laboratory  libraries.” 

Choice  4:395  Je  ’67  130  [TA] 

‘‘[Most  of  Volume  I]  duplicates  much  of 
volume  II  without  really  adding  any  helpful 
information.  Much  of  the  information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  less  expensive  pamphlet  form.  However, 
to  have  the  material  in  one  volume  can  be  help¬ 
ful.  In  addition,  the  overall  cost  may  be  less  and 
certainly  shelving  problems  are  fewer.  Since 
these  can  only  be  purchased  as  a  set.  Volume  I 
gets  a  free  ride.  Libraries  with  inclusive 
career  collections  will  want  the  set  as  will 
small  libraries  with  limited  staff  and  budget. 
The  vast  number  in  between  will  not  miss  it.” 
Dorothy  Jones 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  15  ‘67  220w 


The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  philosophy;  Paul  Ed¬ 
wards,  ed.  in  chief.  8v  $219.50  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

103  Philosophy — Dictionaries  67-10059 

This  encyclopaedia,  edited  by  Professor  Paul 
Edwards  of  Brooklyn  College  ”with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  international  editorial  board  com¬ 
posed  of  153  .  .  .  scholars  .  .  .  [consists  of]  1450 
signed  articles  .  .  .  arranged  alphabetically  and 
[varying]  in  length  from  half  a  column  to  over 
50  pages.  Each  major  article  has  its  own  bib¬ 
liography.  .  .  .  Cross  references  [are]  placed 
immediately  before  the  major  articles.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  Index. 


‘‘Six  and  one-half  years  of  skill  have  created 
.a  major  English  language  encyclopedia  of  phi¬ 
losophy  It  is  authoritative  and  consistently 
clear  "...  Contents  discuss  past  and  present. 
East  and  West,  agreement  and  controversy, 
men  and  movements.  Notable  features  are  .  .  . 
surveys  of  national  philosophical  labors  (e.g. 
Bulgarian),  rightful  resurrection  of  forgotten 
men  and  ideas,  extended  comments  on  research 
tools  (e.g.  encyclopedias  and  journals)  positions 
on  contemporary  issues,  inclusion  pf_  thinkers 
in  diverse  fields  (e.g.  Toynbee.  ’Tillich),  and 
a  simply  devised,  effective  index.  Three  rninor 
criticisrhs  are  that  the  biblio.graphies  will,  be¬ 
come  dated,  some  opinions  will  create  fierce 
debate,  and  there  are  no  cross  references  fol¬ 
lowing  the  articles.  .  .  Because  of  the  unusual 
e-<position.  comprehensiveness,  and  critical  an- 
pro.nch  this  encyclopedia  is  integral  for  all 
adult  libraries.” 

Choice  4:396  .Te  ‘67  230w 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:293  J1  ‘67  240w 


‘‘In  format  and  approach  the  Encyclopedia 
is  characterized  by  a  lively  style  and  large  at¬ 
tractive  print  that  should  delight  public  library 
patrons  as  much  as  university  professors.  The 
manner  of  presentation  is  orderly,  logical,  and 
authoritative.  A  detailed,  easy-to-use  sub¬ 
ject  index  greatly  enhances  the  usefulness  of 
this  set  for  nonspecialists.  .  .  .  Because  of  its 
bread  coverage  and  sound  scholarship,  this 
encyclopedia  is  strongly  recommended  for 
college,  university,  and  all  but  the  smallest 
public  libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:1603  Ap  15  ‘67  650w 
“The  contributors,  besides  reviewing  and 
analyzing  the  various  philosophies  of  every 
era.  discuss  the  relevant  theories  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  biology,  sociology,  psychology,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Specialists  will  find  epitomized  in  these 
1,450  articles  what  would  otherwise  require  a 
large  collection  of  books  and  recent  periodicals 
to  supply.  But  there  is  stimulation  and  excellent 
reading  here  for  the  layman,  too.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
dex  goes  beyond  its  expected  function  to  list 
under  each  discipline  the  names  of  the  men 
associated  with  it.  Those  who  are  not  prepared 
to  purchase  this  remarkable  and  unique  work 
should  see  that  it  is  made  available  at  their 
public  library.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:58  My  20  ‘67  280w 
“The  affinities  of  the  contemporary  profes¬ 
sion  are  clear  from  the  apportionment  of  space. 
Rousseau  and  Socrates  get  about  five  pages 
each,  Whitehead  10,  Hobbs  and  Hume  15  each. 
To  dispose  of  the  protean  thought  of  Lord 
Russell  takes  20  pages  and  three  authors,  who 
divide  their  task  by  topics.  The  central  non- 
biographlcal  burden  of  the  work  is  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  language.  .  .  .  There  are  many  excellent 
pieces  on  the  foundations  of  mathematics  and 
of  logic,  with  a  simple  and  clearheaded  article 
on  infinity  and  a  deep  one  on  Zeno.  .  .  .  There 
are  amazingly  few  pictures,  maps,  diagrams 
or  even  formulas.  .  .  ,  All  this  verbal  argument 
lends  a  curiously  vicarious  quality  to  these 
books.  The  article  on  aesthetics  is  50  pages 
mostly  about  visual  impressions  of  beauty  and 
has  zero  illustrations.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
second-handedness  leads  to  credulousness.  .  .  . 
There  are  good  pieces  on  scientific  issues  such 
as  action  at  a  distance,  although  they  are  only 
t'Cginnings,  and  an  outstanding  one  on  quan- 
( um  mechanics.  A  monument  to  its  author, 
the  late  Norwood  Russell  Hanson,  it  brings  to 
the  reader  something  of  the  power  that  physi¬ 
cists  know  resides  in  the  subtle  and  surprising 
theory.  Students  of  philosophy,  in  both  the 
broad  and  the  narrow  sense,  will  find  the  book 
valuable.” 

Sci  Am  217:122  Ag  ‘67  550w 

TLS  p809  S  14  ‘67  3450w 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  the  arts:  consulting  ed: 
Herbert  Read  [Eng  title:  The  Thames  and 
Hudson  encyclopaedia  of  the  arts].  984p  355011 
79col  Pi  $35  Meredith 

703  Art — ^Dictionaries.  Artists — Dictionaries 

66-23883 

“The  arts,  as  represented  here,  include  philos- 
oi»hy.  literature,  theatre,  film,  photography,  the 
dance,  painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  music, 
architecture,  and  many  of  the  applied  arts. 
The  work  is  a  biographical  dictionary  and  a 
dictionary  of  terms  and  of  movements  In  the 
arts,  with  more  than  10,000  entries.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“College,  university,  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries  with  all  their  resource  paraphernalia 
will  utilize  this  book  as  a  rapid  reference; 
small  public,  high  school  and  home  libraries 
will  rely  on  it  even  more.  Each  page  (except 
the  79  color  plates  offering  visual  survey  of 
Western  art)  consists  of  brief  entries  and  half¬ 
tone  cuts  illustrating  some  of  the  topics  on  that 
page.  Granting  the  immensity  and  purpose  of 
the  work,  it  has  something  for  everyone.  There 
a, re  inconsistencies,  naturallv.  e.g.  ‘Existential- 
lsm‘  receives  an  entry  while  ‘Pragmatism’  is 
apparently  only  a  book  by  William  James.  Re¬ 
commended  as  the  source  for  fast  answers  to 
simple  questions.” 

Choice  3:1(103  Ja  ‘67  130w 
“Titles  of  _  significant  works  are  included, 
sometimes  with,  but  often  without  cross-refer- 
ence.s  to  their  authors.  Very  few  general  articles 
are  included,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  consist¬ 
ent  policy  for  their  inclusion  or  exclusion.  There 
IS  no  entry,  for  example,  under  ‘photography,’ 
but  there  are  brief  biographies  of  many  photo- 
ar.aphers  and  some  photographic  terms.  .  .  . 
Van  Laban  is  there,  but  not  ‘labanotation.’ 
Many  of  the  biographies  are  so  short  as  to  be 
almost  useless,  and  many  of  them  include  no 
biographical  Information  at  all,  but  are  merely 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  the  arts — Continued 
statements  about  the  work  of  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Borne  of  the  biographies  of  living  persons 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  .  .  .  -Asterisks  are 
used  to  indicate  cross-references,  but  there  is 
no  consistency  in  their  use.  .  .  Some  of  the 
information  is  misleading',  some  is  fal^se.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book,  which,  nonetheless,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  authoritative  or  informative  to  justify 
its  high  price.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:6066  D  15  ’66  310w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  N  19  '66  140w 


ENGBERG,  EDWARD.  The  spy  In  the  corporate 
structure  and  the  right  to  privacy.  274p  $5.95 
World  pub. 

658.4  Corporations.  Spies.  Privacy,  Right  of 

d7-1522o 

A  former  staff  writer  on  Fortune  magazine 
discusses  the  methods  of  industrial  espionage 
used  by  corporations  in  their  efforts  to  guard 
their  own  information  and  obtain  material  about 
their  competitors.  He  also  proposes  ways  of 
fighting  these  invasions  of  privacy. 


“The  scope  of  [this]  book  is  more  extensive 
than  indicated  by  the  title.  [Engberg]  discusses 
at  length  the  related  subject  of  governmental 
invasion  of  privacy,  and  at  times  even  turns  to 
such  extraneous  matters  as  the  drafting  of 
Negroes  for  combat  duty.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
[his  recommendations]  would  not  resolve  most 
of  the  espionage  problems  discussed  in  this  book. 
A  good  deal  of  territory  concerning  industrial 
espionage  is  left  unexplored.  Very  little  is  said 
about  the  moral  issues  involved  in  secrecy, 
espionage  and  privacy.  It  would  have  been  help¬ 
ful  if  some  Information  had  been  provided 
concerning  the  new  devices  available  for  eaves¬ 
dropping.  .  .  .  The  complete  absence  of  foot¬ 
notes,  bibliography  and  index  limits  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [However,  this  is]  a 
readable  treatise  on  an  extremely  timely  sub¬ 
ject.”  L.  F.  Buckley 

America  117:138  Ag  5  ’67  370w 


Reviewed  by  Ralph  Nader 

Book  World  p4  O  15  ’67  2000w 
Choice  4:718  S  '67  180w 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31 
’67  400w 

“When  large  accusations  are  made  against  a 
society,  I  like  to  see  examples  and  proofs,  and 
Engberg  gives  them  very  fully,  many  infuriat¬ 
ing  but  some  hilariously  farcical.  He  early  raises 
the  serious  question  whether  the  citizen  is  any 
longer  entitled  to  privacy  in  an  increasingly 
congested  and  complex  and  interdependent 
society.  .  .  .  The  idea  that  the  citizen  needs  a 
champion  has  not  even  occurred  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment:  the  talk  is  of  how  to  tighten  the  net. 
Here  at  last,  alone,  rides  up  Mr.  Engberg;  but 
it  is  nearly  too  late.  ...  In  his  final  chapter 
[he]  makes  a  sensible  proposal  to  government 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  handling  the  ‘private’ 
records  of  the  citizen’s  status  and  reputation, 
now  open  to  his  enemies  but  closed  to  him. 
.  .  .  I  invite  patriots  to  get  the  book  and  read 
the  full  proposal  for  themselves.  It  represents  a 
first  step  toward  that  long  return  by  which  the 
American  can  reclaim  his  name  and  reputation 
and  become  a  man  again.”  David  Cort 

Commonweal  8'7:214  N  17  ’67  650w 
“After  a  close  reading  of  this  powerful  book, 
one  is  compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  Engberg  will 
represent  in  the  field  of  Industrial  espionage 
what  Ralph  Nader  does  in  auto  safety  [Unsafe 
At  Any  Speed,  BRD  19661.  .  .  .  Although  much 
material  has  been  written  about  this  relatively 
new  area  of  public  concern,  no  other  writer 
has  approached  Mr.  Engberg’s  historical 
balance,  sense  of  social  awareness,  and  felicity 
of  wit  and  style.  .  .  .  After  pinning  down 
these  new  corporate  spies  .  .  .  [the  author] 
comes  forth  with  constructive  suggestions  that 
will,  as  will  this  important  book,  win  an 
aroused  audience.”  L.  R.  Birns 

Library  J  92:2762  Ag  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Donner 

Nation  205:629  D  11  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  19:1437  D  26  ’67  120w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  15  ’67  150w 
New  Yorker  43:190  O  7  ’67  130w 
“The  real  message  here  is  not  addressed  to 
the  corporation  man  but  to  you  and  me — and 
the  book’s  subject  is  not  corporate  secrets  but 


the  way  our  private  lives  are  being 
tematically  exposed  and  made  matters  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  (and  ultimately  public)  •  •  • 

The  villains  of  the  piece  are  not  th® 
tions  who  hire  the  spies,  but. 
of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  understand¬ 
ing,’  who  are  .  .  .  steadily  sucking  the  privacy 
out  of  our  lives  in  the  names  of  national 
security,  science,  progress,  and  several  other 
almost  unassailable  causes,  with  the  declared 
aim  of  fattening  a  huge  proposed  information 
retrieval  system  called  a  National  Data  Center 
‘to  contain  all  the  information  in  the  Federal 
Government’s  files  covering  every  citizen.  .  .  . 
[Mr  Engberg]  proves  his  thesis  .  .  .  witn  a 
combination  of  erudition,  journalism,  and  per¬ 
sonal  comment  that  is  often  lurid  and  confused 
but  which,  all  in  all,  makes  a  valuable  and 
frightening  book.”  Nicholas  Samstag 
D  R.  Ifi  *67  12nnw 


ENGEL,  FRITZ-MARTIN.  Life  around  us:  tr. 
from  the  German  by  J.  R.  Foster  [Eng  title: 
Creatures  of  the  earth’s  crust! .  206p  11  pl  col 
pi  .$6.95  Crowell 

574.5  Ecology.  Life  (Biology)  65-13816 

A  German  naturalist  discusses  the  various 
ways  in  which  living  things  adapt  to  ^eir 
changing  environment.s.  Engel  utilizes  the  find¬ 
ings  of  biology,  geology  and  paleontology  in  his 
discussion.  Index.  Originally  published  as 
Zwischen  Null  und  Fuenf. 

“[Engel]  has  developed  a  readable  and  enjoy¬ 
able  book  using  the  facts  of  animal  ecology  and 
behavior  to  develop  his  theme.  Foster  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  accurate  translation  in  the  British 
style  which  makes  for  interesting  reading.  R- 
lu'strations  and  drawings  add  greatly  to  the  text 
although  lack  of  a  bibliography  limits  ^e  use 
of  the  book  for  reference  purposes.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college  libraries  as  a  book  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest.” 

Choice  3:540  S  66  lOOw 
“The  author  coyers  such  a  broad  spectrum  of 
nature  that  the  reader  is  bound  to  acquire  a 
multitude  of  new  and  diversified  scraps  of 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  potpourri  of  geo¬ 
logical.  meteorological,  and  ecological  facts.  The 
level  of  presentation  would  suggest  that  the 
book  was  written  for  the  amateur  naturalist. 
However,  the  extensive  ecological  terminology 
will  make  reading  difficult  for  this  group.”  J.  D. 
Palmer 

Natur  Hist  76:14  Ag  '66  280w 


ENGELS,  FRIEDRICH,  jt.  auth.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  of  Marx  &  Engels.  See 
Marx,  K. 


ENGLAND,  MARTHA  WINBURN.  Hymns  un¬ 
bidden;  Donne,  Herbert,  Blake,  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  the  hymnographers,  by  Martha  Win- 
burn  England  and  John  Sparrow.  153p  11  $5 
N.T.  public  lib. 

245  Hymns — History  and  criticism  66-28617 
This  book  concerns  “the  hymn  movement  of 
the  18th  Century.  The  influence  of  George 
Herbert  and  John  Donne  on  the  Moravians,  the 
textual  borrowings  of  Blake  from  Charles 
Wesley,  and  the  poetical  transfusions  which 
took  place  in  America  are  all  discussed.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 

Am  Lit  39:131  Mr  ’67  30w 
“[This  is]  a  deep  and  penetrating  book.  .  .  . 
Aside  from  the  scholarly  findings,  there  is  also 
much  light  thrown  on  the  personal  life  of  the 
Wesley  family,  its  collective  genius,  and  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoyed.”  W.  M.  Lie- 
benow 

Library  J  92:582  F  1  ’67  150w 
“[The]  first  item,  an  admirably  presented 
and  documented  study  by  Mr.  John  Sparrow 
of  the  official  Hymn-Book  issued  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Moravians  in  1754,  is  of  more  general 
interest  than  might  be  imagined,  for  Mr. 
Sparrow  has  found  there  adaptations  of 
twenty-six  poems  by  George  Herbert,  ten  by 
Crashaw  and,  least  expected  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  a  rearrangement  into  a  single  poem  of 
four  Holy  Sonnets  of  Donne — and  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  Litanie.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  England’s] 
studies  show  her  to  be  unusually  responsive 
to  effects  of  metre,  rhythm  and  word-sound, 
and  extraordinarily  knowledgeable  about  h-vmns 
and  their  music.  ...  It  is  in  her  final  study, 
of  Emily  Dickinson’s  reactions  to  Watts’s 
hnnns,  that  Mrs.  England  is  most  persuasive.” 

TLS  p436  My  26  ’67  650w 
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ENGLEBARDT,  STANLEY  L.  Strategic  de¬ 
fenses.  168d  il  $4.95  Crowell 
355.4  U.S.— Defenses  66-14936 

This  book  describes  “America’s  defenses — 
space  detection  and  tracking,  early  warning 
radars,  strategic  air  command,  Polaris  sub¬ 
marines,  missile  silos,  and  the  integrated  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Many  writers  have  described  bits  and  pieces 
of  our  strategic  defense  system  but  apparently 
no  other  autbor  has  shown  the  intimately  in¬ 
tegrated  nature  of  the  entire  system  and  of  its 
magnitude  and  power.  Bnglebardt  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  with  an  easy,  reportorial  style. 
The  text  is  authoritative  and  in  nontechnical 
language  appropriate  for  a  wide  general  read¬ 
ership  interested  not  only  in  the  science  fiction 
type  weaponry  of  modern  war  but  the  heroic 
men  who  operate  it.  Authoritative  and  ade¬ 
quately  indexed,  it  is  also  suitable  as  a  basic 
text.  ’ ' 


Choice  4:219  Ap  '67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:3228  Je  15  ’66  120w 
“The  author  endeavors  to  show  clearly  and 
in  as  nontechnical  a  manner  as  possible  how 
[the  components  that  make  up  our  defense 
system]  function  and  interconnect  and  how  the 
entire  system  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
country.  A  must  for  all  students  of  military 
science,  this  should  prove  useful  for  young 
adult  supplementary  reading.”  , 

Library  J  91:6216  D  16  ’66  70w  [YA] 


EPSTEIN,  BENJAMIN  R.  The  radical  right; 
report  on  the  John  Birch  Society  and  its 
allies  [by]  Benjamin  R.  Epstein  and  Arnold 
Forster.  239p  $4.96;  pa  $1.95  Random  house 
329  John  Birch  Society  67-20361 

The  authors  are  associated  with  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B’rith,  and  have 
previously  published  Danger  On  The  Right. 
(BRD  1964).  This  book  is  an  updated  and  ex- 
panded  version  of  the  authors’  Report  on  the 
John  Birch  Society  1966.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  an  updated  rehash  of  sev^al 
previous  works.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  a  rather 
suspicious  search  for  anti-Semitism  pervades 
the  whole  book  and  detracts  from  it.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  not  of  a  quality  to  match  [the  au¬ 
thors’]  previous  contributions.  Perhaps  humor 
could  have  saved  them.”  P.  J.  Weber 
America  117:158  Ag  12  ’67  490w 
Christian  Century  84:976  J1  26  ’67  40w 
“This  is  a  bitter  Indictment  of  radicalism  in 
general  and  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
affiliated  reactionary  ism  in  particular.  .  .  . 

[It]  uses  almost  the  same  vitriolic,  alarmist 
propagandistic  tactics  that  it  condemns.  .  .  . 
The  so-called  nefarious  activities,  plans,  and 
schemes  of  the  Radicals  are  .  .  .  graphi<^ly 
presented  .  .  .  [but]  scholars  and  historians 
will  look  in  vain  for  specific  documentation.  .  .  . 
Because  this  controversial  book  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
it  is  recommended,  but  readers  are  cautioned 
that  it  should  be  read  analytically  and  di¬ 
gested  cai’efully  rather  than  swallowed  in  its 
entirety.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  92:2586  J1  ’67  180w 


ENGLISH  INSTITUTE.  Northrop  Frye  in  mod¬ 
ern  criticism.  See  Krieger,  M.,  ed. 


ENRIGHT,  D.  J,  Conspirators  and  poets.  256p 
$6.95  Dufour 

809  Literature — ^History  and  criticism 

66-24083 

The  majority  of  the  essays  and  reviews  here 
collected  have  been  revised  in  varying  degrees 
from  their  first  publication  in  weekly  or  monthly 
publications.  “Except  for  an  essay  on  the 
teaching  of  Shakespeare  abroad,  and  sorne 
pieces  about  the  reprinting  of  the  ‘erotic 
classics  of  the  East’  in  recent  years.  Con¬ 
spirators  and  Poets  deals  entirely  with  20th- 
century  writers.”  (New  Statesman)  Index. 


Choice  4:669  S  ’67  160w 

“[This  volume]  by  a  poet,  novelist,  critic,  and 
professor  of  English  at  the  Univei'Sity  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  has  much  to  offer  the  general  reader,  the 
student,  and  the  scholar.  Enright  has  the  poet  s 
ear — and  the  true  poet’s  fierce  independence. 
His  comments  on  a  variety  of  literary  topics  are 
original  and  tart:  for  example,  on  the  self-crit¬ 
icism  of  Cyril  Connolly,  the  overblown  legend  of 
Dylan  Thomas,  ...  a  rather  pale  view  of  John 
Updike,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  Though  one  occasion¬ 
ally  receives  the  impression  that  Enright  Is 
overstraining  in  an  attempt  to  be_  witty,  his 
opinions  are  his  own,  incisive,  astringent,  and 
worth  hearing.  A  good  collection  of  short  crit¬ 
ical  pieces  on  popular  topics,  which  ought  to  be 
widely  useful.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:1012  Mr  1  ’67  230w 

“[This]  is  certainly  not  literary  criticism  of 
the  kind  we  have  become  most  familiar  with.  It 
is  too  swift,  too  witty,  too  decisive;  it  uses 
everyday  experience  to  effect,  in  a  manner  care¬ 
fully  avoided  by  most  writers  on  contemporary 
literature  in  the  professional  academic  reviews. 
.  .  .  The  author  fights  or  snipes  on  many  fronts. 
In  turn  he  tries  to  rescue  literature  from  the 
academics,  from  the  ideologists  from  the  fash¬ 
ion-mongers:  .  .  .  and  then,  quite  as  spiritedly, 
repudiates  the  advances  of  the  aesthetes,  the 
dilettantes,  the  sub-Flaubertians.  .  .  .  However, 
It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  book  is  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  defla¬ 
tionary  In  tone.  The  author  is  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  work  he  cares 
for  least,  and  elsewhere  in  the  book  he  writes 
gratefully  and  gracefully  about  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  other  contemporary  or  near¬ 
contemporary  figures.”  Dan  Jacobson 

New  Statesman  72:523  O  7  '66  800w 


ENVIRONMENT  for  man.  See  Ewald,  W.  R., 
ed. 


EPSTEIN,  KLAUS.  The  genesis  of  (^rman 
conservatism.  733p  $17.60  Princeton  univ. 

press 

320.5  Germany — Intellectual  life.  Conserva¬ 
tism  66-11970 

“The  volume  here  presented  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  Conservatism  from  its  origins 
around  1770  to  the  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  1806.  ...  It  is  based  primarily 
upon  contempoi’ary  books  and  pamphlets, 
though  the  author  has  also  drawn  .  .  .  upon  .  .  . 
secondary  literature.  .  .  .  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  analyze  German  Conservatism 
not  just  as  an  Intellectual  movement,  but  also 
to  correlate  it  with  political  and  social 
forces;  ...  to  identify  specific  Conservative 
ideas  as  they  arose  in  connection  with  specific 
controversies;  .  .  .  [and]  to  analyze  not  only 
the  genesis  of  Conservative  ideas,  but  their 
percolation  through  journals,  reading  clubs, 
and  secret  societies;  .  .  .  [and]  to  place  Ger¬ 
man  Conservatism  in  the  general  modern 
framework  of  a  ‘Conservative  response’  to  a 
‘Progressive  challenge.’  ”  (Pref)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Klemens  von  Klemperer 
Am  Hist  R  72:1418  J1  ’67  460w 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Anthon 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:153  J1 


’67  900w 


“Epstein  here  turns  his  formidable  learning 
In  German  history  to  an  ambitious  project — 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  early  German 
conservatism  in  any  language.  .  .  .  As  well  as 
studies  of  the  conservative  publicists — Justus 
Moser  and  August  Rehberg  are  judged  the 
most  Important — and  currents  of  thought,  the 
author  presents  valuable  extended  discussions 
of  the  social  and  political  circumstances  of 
pre- Napoleonic  Germany.  The  writing  and 
presentation  are  clear  and  extremely  sensible, 
even  if  the  book  seems  unnecessarily 
bulky.  .  .  .  Despite  the  outrageous  price,  the 
serious  undergraduate  library  will  want  to 
own  this  Important  work.” 

Choice  3:1166  F  ’67  190w 


“A  compendious  work  of  synthesis  which 
not  only  dazzles  by  its  superb  bibliographic 
and  Interpretative  mastery,  but  which  presents 
German  history  between  1770  and  1806  with  a 
wholly  new  clarity.  When  the  promised  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  this  major  work  appears  it  will 
at  last  be  possible  to  understand  the  dynamics 
of  nineteenth-century  German  history.”  S.  J. 
Tonsor 

Nat  R  19:700  Je  27  ’67  1360w 


“Klaus  Epstein,  professor  of  history  at 
Brown  University,  has  written  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  origins  of  German  conservatism 
that  has  appeared  to  date.  .  .  .  His  analysis 
is  developed  partly  around  themes,  partly 
around  key  figures,  and  it  embraces  religion 
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EPSTEIN,  KLAUS— Continued 
and  social  philosophy  as  well  as  political 
thought.  The  first  half  of  Epstein's  book  deals 
with  the  German  responses  to  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  second  half  covers  the  years  from 
1790  to  1S06,  beginning  with  the  German  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Piench  revolution  and  concluding 
with  the  collapse  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
work  of  great  erudition,  well  constructed,  com¬ 
petently  written,  and  a  major  contribution  to 
the  history  of  ideas.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvl  summer  ’67  160w 


EPSTEIN,  SAM.  Young  Paul  Revere’s  Boston, 
by  Sam  and  Beryl  Epstein;  il.  by  Cary.  93p 
lib  bdg  $2.27  Garrard 

917.44  Boston — Social  life  and  customs — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-13279 

"This  is  a  how-they-lived  account  of  Boston 
in  1747.  .  .  .  Topics  covered  include  housing, 
food,  clothing,  schooling,  occupations,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  fire-fighting,  and  policing.  [Glossary,  in¬ 
dex.]  Grades  four  to  six."  (Library  Jl 


"An  excellent  background  to  history  told  in 
meaningful  terms  for  children.”  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  85:177  N  11  ’66  40w 
"Interest  is  heightened  by  weaving  details 
of  daily  life  around  the  familiar  figures  of  Paul 
Reveie  and  John  Hancock.  .  .  .  Distinctions 
are  made  between  the  lives  of  the  wealthy  and 
of  the  average  citizen.  Contemporary  prints, 
as  well  as  drawings,  add  interest  and  are  weil 
piaced.  A  good  buy  which  should  be  especially 
useful  in  school  libraries.”  Dorothy  Winch 
Library  J  92:334  Js  15  ’67  80w 


EPSTEIN,  SEYMOUR.  Caught  in  that  music. 

3(J7p  $5.95  Viking 

67-25920 

"A  novel  which  attempts  to  show  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  young  man  [Jonas  Gould]  to  love, 
friendship,  and  the  first  deep  stirrings  of  his 
own  personal  identity  .  .  .  [set  in]  New  York 
City  on  the  brink  of  World  War  11,  when  as  a 
young  printer’s  apprentice  he  played  hand  ball 
in  the  schoolyard  on  hot  summer  Sundays.  By 
the  end  of  the  story  Jonas  has  been  painfully 
exposed  to  a  love  affair  with  a  married  woman 
[Ruth],  the  subtle  loosening  of  close-knit  fam¬ 
ily  ties  which  the  marriage  of  his  sister  [Debby] 
brings,  and  the  suicide  of  a  friend  [Ira]  whose 
need  he  understood  too  late.  In  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  he  waits  abos.rd  a  troop  transport  [bound 
for  the  war  in  Europe].”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:304  N  1  '67  370w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  World  p24  N  12  ’67  550w 
‘‘[The  author  of]  'The  Successor’  [BRD  1962] 
and  ‘Leah’  [BRD  1964]  .  .  .  reveals  his  need  for 
a  new  tune,  or  at  least  a  livelier  rendition  of 
the  old  one.  .  .  .  Mr.  Epstein’s  stance  is  slightly 
too  matter-of-fact,  too  reportorial  at  times,  to 
permit  much  empathy  with  his  handful  of  well- 
drawn  individuals.  ...  It  is  Jonas’s  affair  with 
the  frustrated  and  frustrating  Ruth  Klein  which 
dominates  the  story  and  accounts  for  at  least 
part  of  its  weakness.  Their  relationship  remains 
shallow  and  tedious,  and  the  book  suffers  ac¬ 
cordingly.  .  .  .  [However,  the  author’s]  charac¬ 
ters  are  never  stereotypes.  He  captures  and  de¬ 
lineates  well  the  intricacies  of  complex,  assorted 
human  relationships.  .  .  .  The  bond  Jonas  feels 
for  his  family,  for  instance — the  ‘Gould  mys¬ 
tique.’  he  calls  it — gives  the  book  one  of  its 
few  touches  of  real  warmth.  Mr.  Epstein  has  an 
easy  precision  with  words,  an  ear  well -attuned 
to  the  subtleties  of  natural  dialogue.”  Marilyn 
Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  2  ’67 
420w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:123  D  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Stiles 

Library  J  92:2942  S  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Clark 

Library  J  92:4273  N  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse 

Nation  206:59  Ja  8  ’68  ISOw 
“With  skill,  wisdom  and  a  fine  leavening  hu¬ 
mor,  .  .  .  the  author  has  located  depth  in  sur¬ 
faces,  never  cheating,  never  falsifying.  His 
characters  and  plot  seem  to  have  independent 
existences,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  .  .  .  This 
novel  is  slow  paced,  and  one  might  wish  at 


times  for  more  dramatic  action,  or  for  some  up¬ 
surge  of  language — relief  from  Epstein’s  strict 
control  and  lucidity.  However,  to  be  true  to 
the  passing  of  time  in  fiction  is  to  be  forebear¬ 
ing.  Jonas’s  realizations  about  the  ‘spoliation 
of  years’  or  the  ‘undiminished  load  of  love  still 
banked  in  him’  come  slowly,  quietlj'’.  Jonas 
must  be  patient.  So  must  we.  No  discerning 
reader  turning  the  last  page  of  ‘Caught  in  That 
Music’  should  wish  that  the  author  had  hurried 
or  altered  a  word  of  It.”  Robert  Maurer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  O  29  ’67  700w 
“[Epstein’s]  new  novel  succeeds  in  making 
old  experience  new.  [The  novel]  remains  fresh 
because  the  author  has  done  his  thinking 
honestly  and -because,  as  in  his  first  book,  Leah, 
he  has  not  attempted  to  foilow  fashionable 
modes  of  modern  novel  manufacture.  .  .  .  [The 
story]  is  nari-ated  in  perfectly  straightforward, 
even  prose.  And,  perhaps  most  indicative  of  the 
way  in  which  Seymour  Epstein  has  spurned 
tired  molds,  this  novel,  peopled  with  Jewish 
characters,  is  not  a  ‘Jewish’  novel.  Its  charac¬ 
ters  are  Jewish  because  no  doubt  that  is  the 
milieu  with  which  the  author  is  most  familiar, 
but  the  statement  is  about  the  condition  of 
man,  not  the  condition  of  Jewish  man.  ...  If 
you  have  been  deploring  the  direction  of  the 
avant-garde  novel,  try  this  one  for  a  change.” 
Cecile  Shapiro 

Sat  R  50:44  N  18  ’67  700w 


EQUIANO,  OLAUDAH.  Equiano’s  travels;  the 
interesting  narrative  of  the  life  of  Olaudah 
Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa,  the  African; 
abr.  and  ed.  by  Paul  Edwards.  196p  pi  $4.95 
Praeger 

B  or  92  Slavery  66-15448 

In  1755,  Olaudah  Equiano,  a  ten-year-old  Ibo 
living  in  a  village  near  the  Niger  River,  was 
kidnapped  by  slave-traders.  “In  1797,  after  ad¬ 
ventures  and  vicissitudes  in  many  lands,  Equi¬ 
ano,  by  then  a  free  man  known  as  Gustavus 
Vassa,  died,  a  devout  Christian,  in  England. 
Eight  years  before  his  death  Equiano  published 
an  account  of  his  remarkable  life,  and  it  is  this 
little  known  autobiography  that  Paul  Edwards, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  now  edi¬ 
ted.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  best  seller  in  its  time,  this  book  is  one  of 
the  first  works  by  an  African  in  English.  .  .  . 
A  number  of  Equiano’s  adventures  have  been 
omitted  in  this  edition  .  .  .  but  the  book  is 
extremely  interesting  and  informative  on  a 
number  of  counts,  especially  regarding  the  mores 
of  slavei-y  and  the  psychology  of  the  African 
newcomer.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  introduction 
and  scholarly  annotations  for  each  chapter. 
The  book  is  especially  valuable  since  this  is  the 
first  American  edition  since  1837.  Essential  for 
all  respectable  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1150  D  ’67  140w 


“  [This  is]  an  attractive,  illustrated  volume. 
Written  in  a  restrained,  18th-century  prose 
that  often  contrasts  sharply  with  the  incidents 
of  cruelty,  mistreatment  and  danger  that  Equi¬ 
ano  records,  the  book  offers  revealing  glimpses 
of  African  customs,  slavery  in  the  Americas, 
the  plight  of  the  free  Negro,  and  dally  life  along 
Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Caribbean.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  2  ’67  200w 


Ihis  IS  not  a  work  of  anthropological  in¬ 
terest  since  Equiano’s  memories  of  childhood 
in  Iboland  are  naturally  dim  and  contain  noth¬ 
ing  not  already  known  from  elsewhere.  What 
it  IS  IS  a  thoroughly  readable  story  of  adven- 
ture.  .  .  .  The  editor  advances  cogent  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  autobiography  is  Equi¬ 
ano  s  own  work.  .  .  .  [Equiano]  uses  a  straight¬ 
forward,  racy  and  vigorous  mode  of  narration, 
reminiscent  at  times  of  Defoe,  which  is  perfect¬ 
ly  ad^ted  to  the  matter  of  his  autobiography. 
Mr.  Edwards’s  notes  appear  to  be  directed 
principally  to  a  West  African  audience.  They 
are  full  and  sensible.  .  .  .  Certainly  Equiano 
deserves  his  resurrection,  both  as  a  chronicler 
of  an  unhappy  period  of  relations  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa  and  also  as  a  model  of  style.” 

TLS  p597  Jl  6  ’67  800w 


ERDCJES,  RICHARD.  A  picture  history  of 
ancient  Rome.  60p  $4.95;  Tib  bdg  $4.94  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

937  Rome — History — Juvenile  literature 

65-13870 

A  brief  story  that  presents  ‘‘the  important 
dates,  events,  and  personalities,  from  Romulus 
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and  Remus  to  the  German  chieftain  who  de¬ 
posed  the  last  Roman  emperor.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Index.  ‘‘Ages  eight  to  eleven.”  ((Com¬ 
monweal) 


Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  'G7 
130w 

‘‘A  large  unusually  attractive  book  with  a 
brief  and  entertaining  text  and  truly  artistic 
paintings  of  Roman  rulers,  architecture  and 
military  campaigns.  A  real  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  '67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:479  Ag-  '67  SOw 
‘‘The  text,  which  is  written  in  a  choppy, 
oversimplified  style  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  improves  as  it  goes  along,  but,  through¬ 
out,  Mr.  Erdoes  has  packed  too  many  uninte- 
grated  facts  for  the  young  reader  with  little  or 
no  background  in  ancient  histoi-y  to  assimilate. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  good  browsing  book  that  should 
stimulate  interest  in  ancient  Rome.”  Verle  Mick- 
ish 

Library  J  92:2648  J1  '67  120w 
‘‘This  colorful  and  highly  condensed  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  then 
republic,  and  finally  empire,  is  a  rather  un¬ 
even  account,  but  the  numerous  illustrations, 
done  with  a  practiced  hand,  are  imaginative 
and  lively.”  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  7  '67 
180w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  '67  150w 
TLS  pll62  N  30  '67  60w 


ERICSON,  DAVID  B.  The  ever-changing  sea 
[by]  David  B.  Ei'icson  and  Goesta  Wollin;  il. 
by  Ingrid  Niccoll.  S54p  $7.95  Knopf 

551.4  Ocean.  Oceanography  67-18599 

The  authors  describe  basic  areas  of  ocean 
science.  ‘‘There  are  chapters  on  circulation, 
wave  physics,  changing  sea-level,  bottom  con¬ 
figurations,  sedimentation,  ice-8.ge  influence  on 
deep-sea,  crustal  ocean  basement,  Mohole,  and 
life  in  the  great  depths.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘‘More  oceanography  books  are  either  tech¬ 
nically  scientific  treatises  or  popular  repoj't- 
ing.  The  last  three  years  several  have  hit  a  hap¬ 
py  balance.  This  book  is  one  of  them.  .  .  . 
High  school  and  beginning  college  students  will 
learn  much  from  this  book,  but  even  oceano- 
ographers  will  find  new,  provocative  material. 

.  .  .  [All  the  chapters  cover]  areas  of  intense 
and  important  interest.  .  .  .  Sometimes  [the] 
discussions  seem  vague  or  wandering  because  of 
the  complex  subject.  More  subheadings  in  the 
chapters  would  have  been  helpful.  ...  I  want 
this  book  for  my  shelf.  Librarians,  however, 
should  consider  their  requests  and  collections 
first.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:3431  O  1  '67  210w  [YA] 
‘‘The  ever- changing  sea  is  again  becoming 
controversial.  .  .  .  [The  book’s  account  of  the 
Mohole  project  to  drill  through  the  ocean 
floor]  is  an  example  of  partisan  writing  and 
weak  editing.  Mohole  was  still  alive  but  in 
serious  trouble  when  the  authors  wrote  their 
chapter  about  it.  Bypassing  the  trouble,  they 
described  Mohole  approvingly  and  ended  with 
.  .  their  verdict  that  killing  Mohole  was  luna¬ 
cy.  ..  .  In  fairness,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  rest  of  the  book  were  considered  mere 
propaganda  because  of  that  outburst.  The  title 
is  well  documented,  the  sea  is  indeed  dynamic. 

.  .  .  When  the  science  becomes  heavy-going 
for  the  general  reader,  the  authors  supply 
breathing  spells:  biographies  of  noted  ocean¬ 
ographers;  an  adventure  illustrating  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  deep-sea  research.  ...  So  perhaps  we 
should  overlook  the  loss  of  cool  that  branded 
Mohole’ s  critics  as  lunatics.”  William  Gilman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p84  N  19  ’67  900w 


ERIKSEN,  STEIN.  Come  ski  with  me:  ed.  by 
Martin  Luray;  with  phot,  by  Fred  Llndholm. 
214p  $12.50  Norton 

796.9  Skis  and  skiing  66-22846 

The  author  headed  the  Sugarbush  Valley  ski 
school  until  recently.  Part  of  the  book  is  an 
autobiographical  account  of  Stein’s  “exploits 
and  the  characteristics  of  style  which  accom¬ 
panied  his  development  as  a  skier.  More  than 
half  the  book  Is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
[his]  methods.  .  .  .  [There  is  a  section  on] 
preparation  for  racing’.'*  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Osgood 

Library  J  92:594  P  1  ’67  120w 


“Filled  with  photographs  of  the  Incredible 
Stein  in  action,  this  book  has  a  contagious 
appeal  that  even  the  non-skier  will  find  hard 
to  resist.  ...  As  [his  modified  American  Tech¬ 
nique  is]  presented  here,  it  will  enable  a  reader 
to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  learning  from 
a  book.  An  event  not  to  be  missed  by  Stein’s 
many  fans.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  ’66  140w 


ERIKSON,  KAI  T.  Wayward  Puritans;  a  study 
in  the  sociology  of  deviance.  228p  $5.50  Wiley 
301.18  Puritans.  Social  psychology  66-16140 
The  author  “uses  the  Puritan  settlement  in 
seventeenth  century  Massachusetts  as  a  setting 
in  which  to  examine  several  ideas  about  devi¬ 
ant  behavior  in  society.  Combining  soclolo^ 
and  history,  [he]  draws  on  the  records  of  the 
Bay  colony  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  de¬ 
viant  behavior  fits  into  the  texture  of  social 
life  generally.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Haller 

Am  J  Soc  72:685  My  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Nisbet 

Am  Soc  R  32:484  Je  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Barnes 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:179  Mr  ’67  1150w 


“An  Interesting  and  unique  book  written  by 
a  sociologist  who  is  known  for  his  work  in 
the  area  of  deviant  behavior.  Its  uniqueness  is 
in  the  application  of  traditional  Durkheimlan 
ideas  to  historical  data  in  order  to  assess  some 
selected,  important  hypotheses.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  somewhat  thin  theoretically  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  associated  with  the  promises  of  chapter 
one  dissipates  by  chapter  four.  The  theoretical 
thinness  shows  up  not  in  the  data  but  in  the 
limitations  of  the  interpretations  with  respect 
to  sociological  theory,  presumably  the  focus 
of  the  book.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  this  study 
with  other  recent  studies  since  it  is  novel.  How¬ 
ever.  [Howard  S.]  Becker’s  Outsiders  [BRD 
1963]  .  .  .  [and]  [Marshall  B.]  Clinard’s  Anomie 
and  Deviant  Behavior  [BRD  1965]  .  .  .  provide 
more  solid  theoretical  ideas  in  this  sphere. 
Well  written,  highly  readable,  [Professor  Erik- 
son’s]  book  can  be  read  with  profit  by  college 
level  students  In  both  sociology  and  history.” 

Choice  3:966  D  ’66  SdOw 


“Erikson  uses  a  method  of  reasoning  in  his 
analysis  which  many  historians  try  to  avoid. 
He  proposes  a  sociological  theory  and  then  sets 
out  to  illustrate  it  from  his  sources  instead  of 
letting  the  evidence  speak  for  itself.  .  .  .  His 
material  on  the  three  crime  waves,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  major  portion  of  his  work,  hardly 
supports  the  theory  of  a  constant  volume  of 
deviance.  He  admits  that  this  is  a  ‘highly  spec¬ 
ulative  hypothesis’  and  adds,  ‘Our  assignment 
here  is  not  to  “test”  the  supposition  but  to 
see  if  it  makes  any  sense  when  exposed  to  the 
light  of  actual  human  experience’.  This  sentence 
brings  the  reader  to  an  abrupt  pause.  How 
else  would  one  ‘test’  such  a  supposition  except 
in  the  light  of  human  experience?  Erikson 
writes  so  well  that  he  is  apt  to  convince  the 
unwary  reader  that  he  has  added  more  to  ihe 
understanding  of  deviance  in  society  than  he 
really  has.”  B.  K.  Brown 

J  Am  Hist  53:798  Mr  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Allen  Guttmann 

Nation  205:316  O  2  ’67  lOOOw 
“Deviance,  it  should  be  hastily  stated,  is  not 
merely  sexual  irregularity.  It  is  ostentatious 
deviance  from  norms  that  are,  in  great  part,  de¬ 
fined  in  resisting  and  punishing  the  deviants. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  has  Investigated  ‘three  epi¬ 
sodes  in  Massachusetts  history’:  the  ‘persecu¬ 
tion’  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  and  the  Salem  witchcraft  epidemic. 
His  object  is  not  to  debunk  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans;  ...  it  is  to  discover  how  the  infant 
Bay  (Jolony  was  so  deeply  threatened  (so  its 
rulers  thought)  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  by  the 
Quakers  and  by  the  Devil.  .  .  .  This  is  an  orlgd- 
nal  and  illuminating  book.” 

TLS  p840  §  8  ’66  450w 


ERLICH,  VERA  ST.  Family  in  transition;  a 
study  of  300  Yugoslav  villages.  469p  il  maps 
$12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
301.42  Family.  Yugoslavia — Social  life  and 
customs  66-10275 

This  analysis  of  social  change  in  the  parti- 
arcbal  family  is  “based  on  actual  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  in  three  hundred  Yugoslav  villages.  .  .  . 
[The  author  distinguishes]  between  several 
tvpes  of  families;  Albanian  Macedonian.  Chris¬ 
tian  Macedonian,  Moslem  Bosnian.  Christian 
Bosnian,  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Coastal  (Lit¬ 
toral).  .  .  .  [There  are]  chapters  on  ‘Marriage,’ 
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ERLICH,  VERA  ST — Continued 
‘Childbearing,’  ‘Extramarital  Relationships,’ 
‘Illiteracy,’  and  ‘Family  Relations.  .  .  .  the 
Riddle  of  Culture  Contact’  .  .  explores  the  in¬ 
terpenetration  of  Oriental  with  tribal,  Dinai  ic 
styles  of  life.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  Zagreb  as  Porodica  u  Transfor- 
maciji. 


“The  village  rather  than  the  family  was  used 
as  the  unit  of  analysis  because  data  on  family 
life  proved  to  be  more  easily  and  effectively  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  way.  Accompanying  the  anal¬ 
ysis  are  maps,  photographs,  charts,  songs,  and  a 
series  of  family  and  village  vignettes  that  bring 
to  life  the  patterns  of  everyday  life  in  many 
parts  of  Yugoslavia.  .  .  .  Many  factors  explain 
the  demise  of  the  patriarchal  famUy:  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  particularly  the  shift  from 
a  subsistence  to  a  money  economy;  migration 
and  emigration:  tax  debts  that  accompanied  the 
depression  of  the  30’ s:  and  the  rise  of  individ¬ 
ualism  and  freedom.  ’The  author  has  painstak¬ 
ingly  reported  all  of  this  and  has  not  deleted 
cases  that  run  counter  to  her  major  thesis. 
W.  C.  McKain 

Am  Soc  R  32:842  O  ’67  350w 


“The  importance  of  this  book  lies  in  the  in¬ 
formation  it  provides  about  family  life  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  just  prior  to  World  War  II.  .  .  .  In  terms 
of  the  much  more  highly  developed  method¬ 
ology  of  the  present  day,  one  might  argue  tliat 
having  school  teachers  fill  out  questionnaires 
about  family  life  in  a  village  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  But,  given  the  homogeneity  which 
existed  in  these  villages  in  the  late  1930’s.  this 
was  a  sensible  approach  then.  .  .  .  The  treatment 
of  family  relationships  is  complete.  Not  only 
does  [the  author]  describe  the  patriarchal  system 
with  which  she  identifies  the  sadruga,  or  South 
Slav  joint-family,  but  she  describes  the  status 
of  the  father,  the  relationship  between  mother 
and  mother-in-law,  brother  and  sister,  boy  and 
girl,  and  husband  and  wife.  .  .  .  For  most  Amer¬ 
ican  social  scientists  interested  in  comparative 
materials  on  family  relationships,  this  book 
will  prove  a  rich  source.  It  is  authoritative, 
thorough,  and  provides  an  Important  historical 
sense  needed  for  the  understanding  of  con¬ 
temporary  Yugoslavia.”  I.  T.  Sanders 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:291  S  ’67  370w 


“The  transitional  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars  .  .  .  saw  the  introduction  of  a  cash  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  breakup  of  the  communal  family 
in  many  areas  of  Yugoslavia.  In  the  text  these 
areas  have  been  differentiated,  hi.storically  and 
in  other  ways,  into  those  of  the  old  style  of  life 
and  those  more  modern.  .  .  .  The  account,  pre¬ 
vailingly  sociological,  includes  an  interesting, 
psychologically-oriented  chapter  on  ‘The  Riddle 
of  Culture  Contact.’  ” 

Choice  4:768  S  ’67  90w 


ERNST,  FRITZ.  The  Germans  and  their  mod¬ 
ern  histoi-y;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Charles 
M.  Prugh.  164p  $4.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
943.08  Germany — History — 20th  century.  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  66-14079 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Anthon 

Am  Hist  R  72:621  Ja  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  S.  Tonsor 

Nat  R  19:156  F  7  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  F.  T.  Epstein 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:482  S  ’67  480w 


ERNST,  MORRIS  L.,  ed.  The  teacher.  220p 
$4.95  Prentice-Hall 

371.1  Teachers  67-23505 

A  “collection  of  vignettes  [by  well-known 
people  who]  express  their  gratitude  to  teachers 
who  first  excited  their  minds,  taught  them  good 
work  habits,  opened  up  avenues  to  intellectual 
adventure,  and  in  other  good  ways  gave  them 
something  that  changed  their  lives.  .  .  .  [The 
contributors!  Include  authors,  lawyers,  journal¬ 
ists,  physicians,  artists,  a  labor  leader,  a  wo¬ 
man  .ludge,  among  them  Fannie  Hurst,  Conrad 
Aiken,  Thomas  Merton,  Aaron  Copland,  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  Brooks  Atkinson,  and  David 
Loth.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Brown 

Book  World  p35  S  10  ’67  470w 
“Teachers  might  read  [this  book!  on  days 
when  their  morale  is  low;  the  rest  of  us  might 
be  inspired  to  drop  a  note  to  that  teacher  in 
our  lives.” 

Christian  Century  84:1162  S  13  ’67  60w 


“[These  reminiscences  describe]  proiMnent 
professors  such  as  Doob,  Schapiro,  and  r^dla 
lloulanger  [in  addition]  to  little  known  eMmen- 
tary  and  high  school  teachers.  Some  of  the 
sijetches  are  humorous,  some  sad,  ^t  Ml  ten 
of  a  debt  to  a  teacher  who  did  something  to 
make  the  writer  a  different  or  more  successful 
person.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson  inn™ 

Library  J  92:2764  Ag  67  190w 

Reviewed  by  John  CaJairi 

0-+  D  cn.ss  -NT  IS  ’fi7  ROw 


ESCHENBACHER,  HERMAN  F.  ’The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island;  a  history  of  land-grant 
education  in  Rhode  Island.  548p  pi  $8.95 
Appleton 

378.745  Rhode  Island.  University— Histo^ 

“The  present  volume  is  intended  to  be  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  or,  more 
inclusively,  a  history  of  the  Is-b'i'Si’ant  college 
idea  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  .  .  The  as¬ 
sociation  between  the  state  and  the  University 
was  present  from  the  veiy  start  in  Rhode  Island 
not  merely  because  the  University  was  in  large 
measure  financed  from  the  public  trea^ry  and 
its  governing  board  was  appointed  at  the  state 
House,  but  because  land-grant  education  was 
expected  to  address  Itself  to  the  peculiar  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  For  that  reason  the  history  of  the  State 
University  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  histoiy  of 
the  state,  given  an  educational  ei 
rv>r-ofl  Annntntpd  biblioeranhy. 


_ expression. 


“Eschenbacher’s  mature  understanding  of  ^e 
social  history  of  American  education  and  his 
painstaking  research  in  archival  and  newspaper 
sources  make  this  account  of  the  precarious  his¬ 
tory  of  a  small  state  university  most  useful.  .  .  . 
He  is  delightfully  aware  of  the  hurnorous  as¬ 
pects  of  his  story  and  can  evaluate  college  pres¬ 
idents  skeptically,  while  defining  their  personali¬ 
ties  and  educational  philosophy  with  precision. 
.  .  .  [His!  analysis  is  forthright,  balanced,  and 
perceptive,  and  his  emphasis  on  external  poli¬ 
tics  rather  than  internal  development  is  fully 
justified.”  T.  R.  Crane 

Am  Hist  R  73:239  O  ’67  430w 


“This  detailed  and  thoroughly  documented  his¬ 
tory  .  .  [is]  a  distinguished  contribution  both 

to  the  ■  shMf  of  institutional  histories,  comple¬ 
menting  well  Peckham’s  recent  history  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  .  .  .  and  to  the  yolumes 
on  land  grant  education.  .  .  .  We  gain  insights 
into  the  rivalry  between  Brown  University  and 
the  State  College  into  the  tensions  between 
practical-vocational  and  liberal  education.  Into 
the  futile  attempt  to  stem  the  decline  of  R.  I. 
agriculture  through  educational  foundations,  and 
into  the  precarious  dependence  of  a  state  col¬ 
lege  on  state  politics.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:1024  N  ’67  l30w 


“Four  themes  Integrate  this  history:  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  university  presidents,  wars  and 
other  major  experiences  of  society,  statehouse- 
university  relationships,  and  the  status  of  the 
physical  plant.  There  is  much  in  the  text  about 
state  politics  (one  finds  135  Indexed  references 
to  the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly)  and 
much  about  the  contributions  of  each  univer¬ 
sity  president.  Relatively  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  substance  or  methods  of  classroom 
instruction,  to  educational  policy  making,  to 
standards  for  evaluating  the  operations  of  the 
university,  and  to  research.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
few  comparisons  are  made  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and 
other  land-grant  institutions.  .  .  .  Had  the  uni¬ 
versity  been  more  systematic  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  records,  the  author  would  not  have 
had  to  rely  so  heavily  upon  newspaper  accounts 
and  the  minutes  and  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  University.  Words  are 
skillfully  handled:  there  is  a  sense  of  movement, 
and  the  pace  is  smooth.  Unobtrusive  chapter 
summaries,  which  place  events  in  context,  are 
especially  noteworthy.”  G.  P.  Colman 
J  Am  Hist  54:4,21  S  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  ,Tohn  Barnard 

New  Eng  Q  40:613  D  ’67  500w 


ESLER,  ANTHONY.  The  aspiring  mind  of  the 
Elizabethan  younger  generation.  266p  $8.50 
Duke  univ.  press 


94J.05  Great  Britain — Intellectual  life.  Courts 
and  courtiers.  Great  Britain — History — 
Tudors.  1485-1603  66-26025 


In  attempting  to  establish  the  causes  of  the 
melancholy  mood  of  the  late  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  period,  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
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College  of  William  and  Mary  “compares  and 
contrasts  the  older  generation  (born  between 
1520-40)  and  the  younger  generation  (born  be¬ 
tween  1552-66)  as  to  their  system  of  ideas,  mo¬ 
tives,  attitudes,  desires,  fears,  and  personal 
goals.  He  postulates  that  the  change  in  quality 
and  tempo  of  Elizabethan  life  [is  revealed  in 
the  literary  and  philosophical  reflections  of  such 
men  as  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Robert 
Cecil,  Essex,  Marlow  and  others].”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘Esler’s  argument  is  sustained  by  a  wealth  of 
citation  and  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the 
bibliography  of  Elizabethan  studies,  literary  and 
historical.  The  case  is  argued  with  grace  and  in¬ 
telligence.  But  the  author’s  task  is  difficult 
since  he  sets  out  to  interpret  the  collective 
rnind  of  a  whole  generation.  .  .  .  His  broad 
sketch  of  early  Elizabethan  ideals  and  of  the 
complex  reaction  against  them  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  is  interesting  and  suggestive  but  too 
loosely  woven  and  too  general  to  convince.  .  .  . 
And  none  of  the  parliicular  biographical  in¬ 
stances  have  sufficient  concreteness  to  sustain 
the  general  argument.  The  book  falls  some¬ 
where  between  a  suggestive  essay  and  the  much 
more .  massive  investigation  required  fully  to 
sustain  the  basic  thesis.”  W.  T.  MacCaffrey 

Am  Hist  R  73:131  O  ’67  370w 
“Esler  seeks  to  answer  the  question.  ‘What 
were  the  Elizabethans  really  like,  after  all?’  His 
approach  is  to  apply  the  concept  of  social 
generations.  .  .  .  Despite  few  ideas,  this  is  the 
first  analytical  study  of  this  nature  of  this  era, 
and,  as  such,  it  provides  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  period. 
The  b9ok  is  well  organized  and  is  based  upon 
extensive  research.  It  is  somewhat  repetitious 
and  written  in  a  heavy  handed  style,  but  it  is 
readable.  Should  be  in  every  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary.” 

Choice  4:895  O  ’67  160w 


ESSAME,  H.,  jt.  auth.  The  battle  for  Nor¬ 
mandy.  See  Belfield,  E. 


ESTALL,  R.  C.  New  England:  a  study  in  in¬ 
dustrial  adjustment.  296p  maps  $7.60  Praeger 
330.974  New  England — Economic  condi¬ 
tions.  New  England — Industry  66-12483 

“In  the  past  few  decades  New  England  has 
experienced  fundamental  changes  in  both  the 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  Its  manufac¬ 
turing  industries.  ...  In  the  region  as  a  whole 
the  growth  of  employment  in  new  industries 
has  offset  the  decline  of  the  old.  But  .  .  .  prob¬ 
lems  arise  from  the  fact  of  differing  geographi¬ 
cal  distributions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  de¬ 
cline  of  old  staples  has  tended  to  destroy  the 
rwison  d’etre  of  many  communities  through¬ 
out  the  region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of 
new  .  .  .  industries  has  been  highly  concen¬ 
trated  into  a  few  areas.  This  study  examines 
both  the  process  and  the  problems  of  such  in¬ 
dustrial  adjustments.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Ap¬ 
pendixes:  Economic  areas;  Index  of  relative 
dispersal.  Index. 


“[This]  discussion  is  largely  confined  to 
manufacturing  (which  for  New  England  is  jus¬ 
tified)  and  relies  on  published  data.  The  loca¬ 
tion  and  structure  of  industry  are  explained  on 
such  bases  as  wage  differentials,  availability  of 
required  labor  skills  .  .  .  and  proximity  to  mar¬ 
kets  and  raw  materials.  [The  author]  does  not 
trace  the  causal  chain  beyond  this.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  a  fairly  good  case  study  of  a  region 
and  one  that  should  be  completely  understand¬ 
able  to  noneconomists.  It  may  and  should  stim¬ 
ulate  case  studies  .  .  .  for  other  regions  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Although  readers  familiar 
with  the  New  England  economy  will  already  be 
familiar  with  much  of  what  this  book  con¬ 
tains,  EstaU  intertwines  many  threads  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  integrated,  overall  view  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  of  the  region.”  J.  T.  Romans 

Am  Econ  R  66:1302  D  ’66  760w 
“An  Important  contribution  to  economic  and 
geographical  studies  of  both  the  structure  and 
distribution  of  industries  in  New  England. 
Valuable  to  any  study  of  mature  industrial  re¬ 
gions.  Estall  provides  insights  from  British 
industries,  particularly  the  coal  Industry,  and 
considerable  study  of  Industrial  activity  and 
economic  geography.  Essential  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  study  in  geography  and  economics.” 

Choice  3:1062  Ja  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:2327  My  1  ’66  260w 


ESTERER,  ARNULF  K, 
lization.  i91p  il  $3.96; 
ner 


Tools;  shapers  of  civi- 
lib  bdg  $3.64  Mess- 


609  Technology  and  civilization — Juvenile 
literature.  Tools— History— Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-7529 

“This  book  outlines  man’s  progress  through 
the  use  of  tools  in  buildings,  making  clothing 
writing,  also  implements  used  in  medicine  and 
surgery  and  in  agriculture,  mining,  etc.  In¬ 
cluded  is  a  historical  survey  of  such  eveiwday 
devices  as  clocks,  forks,  nails,  magnets,  lyP®" 
writers,  and  many  others.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  and  up. 
(Best  Sell) 


“This  volume  traces  the  creative  genius  of 
man  in  the  development  of  civilization  up  to 
to  the  present  day.  Students  accustorned  to  the 
impact  of  explanations  behind  the  Industrial 
Revolution  will  find  the  same  elements  as  they 
appear  through  the  history  of  man.  .  .  .  De¬ 
tails  of  inventions  are  given  as  well  as  histori¬ 


cal  background.”  , 

Best  Sell  26:249  O  1  ’66  90w 
“Occasionally,  millions  of  years  of  history 
are  spanned  in  brief  paragraphs,  and  sorne  fa¬ 
miliar  tools  are  mlssin.g,  such  as  keys,  locks, 
and  others  the  author  states  were  too  many  to 
include.  This  is  more  of  a  history  than  an 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  or  use  of  tools, 
and  as  such  it  contains  valuable  Infpnnatlon  in 
one  source  that  will  not  be  found  elsewhere 
except  in  encyclopedias.”  L.  M.  Spain 

Library  J  92:891  F  16  ’67  140w 


ESTES,  ELEANOR.  Miranda  the  great:  H-  hy 
Edward  Ardizzone.  79p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.39 
Harcourt 

Cats — Stories  67-1409 


“Miranda  mav  not  be  the  noblest  Roman  ma¬ 
tron  of  them  all.  but  she. is  a.  cat  of  stature  and 
courage.  When  her  family  flees  the  barbarian 
invasion,  Miranda  makes  her  way  to  the  safety 
of  the  Colosseum,  collecting  homeless  kittens 
en  route.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  eleven.  (Sat 
R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  16  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  67  60w 
“What  a  wonderful  story  to  read  aloud  to 
young  children!  The  author’s  rare  ability  to 
recognize  details  most  appealing  to  children 
and  weave  them  through  her  stoiwtelhng  has 
never  been  more  evident.  Suspense  and  humor 
are  here  in  abundance  to  delight  grown-ups  as 
well  as  children,  though  people  of  different 
ages  will  probably  chuckle  over  different  things 
The  child  who  knows  Miranda  and  Punka  [her 
daughter!  will  have  a  link  with  ancient  and 
modern  Rome  more  enduring  than  later  ac¬ 
quaintance  made  through  history  books.’  R. 
H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:201  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  bv  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:1315  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“The  book  is  delightfully  illustrated,  but  the 
storv  is  a  little  slow  of  pace  de.spite  the  gentle 
hurtior  of  the  writing.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:36  Mr  18  ’67  120w 


ESTHUS,  RAYMOND  A.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Japan.  329p  $7.96  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
327.52  U.S. — ^Foreign  relations — Japan.  Ja¬ 
pan — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Roosevelt  The¬ 
odore  66-19667 

“The  Roosevelt  Administration  (1901-1909) 
was  the  first  to  face  the  entanglement  with 
Japan  that  led  to  Pearl  Harbor.  This  volume 
begins  with  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  part  in  the  Portsmouth  Peace 
Conference,  for  which  he  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Other  fateful  beginnings  are  dis¬ 
cussed —  .  .  .  the  anti-Japanese  movement  on 
the  West  Coast,  the  involvement  of  Japan  In 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  the  temporarily  cordial 
U.S. -Japanese  relations  leading  to  the  Root- 
Takahira  notes  of  1909,  and  the  emerging  Open 
Door  Policy  in  China.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Braisted 

Am  Hist  R  73:99  O  ’67  280w 
Choice  4:327  My  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Neumann 

J  Am  Hist  64:177  Je  ’67  420w 
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ESTHUS,  R.  A — Continued 
“In  writinK  me  book,  Raymond  A.  Esthus, 
professor  of  History  at  Tulane  University,  has 
used  both  Japanese  and  Russian  sources  pre¬ 
viously  unavailable.  Following  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  himself,  he  is  friendly  to  Japan,  but 
this  bias  does  not  unduly  distort  the  work. 
This  is  a  clear  and  straightforward  narrative 
of  a  complicated  and  important  period  of 
American  diplomatic  history.  It  should  appeal 
to  laymen  as  well  as  to  specialists.’’  Muriel 

Library  J  92:1155  Mr  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Jones 

Pacific  Affairs  40:147  spring-summer 
’67  600w 

TLS  p911  S  28  ’67  650w 

“A  major  asset  of  this  readable  book  is  the 
author’s  ability  to  place  his  topic  in  the  broad¬ 
er  context  of  contemporary  world  politics.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxvi  spring  ’67  140w 


EUBANK,  KEITH.  The  summit  conferences, 
1919-1960.  225p  11  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
327  World  politics  -  66-22711 

The  conferences  discussed  are  “the  Paris 
Peace  Confeience  in  1919,  the  .  .  .  Munich  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  meetings  at  Teheran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam,  .  .  .  [the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
the  Paris  Conference  of  196UJ.  This  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  evaluate  the  sunmilt  conference  as 
a  method  of  diplomacy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Feis 

Am  Hist  R  73:101  O  ’67  450w 
“The  r6sum6s  of  these  seven  ‘Summit  Con¬ 
ferences’  .  .  .  are  recounted  brilliantly  with  a 
minimum  of  words  that  are  at  the  same  time 
perceptive  and  diagnostic.  The  short,  sharp, 
acute,  and  informative  vignettes  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  at  these  conferences  magnificently 
portray  these  world  figui-es  with  all  their  foi¬ 
bles  and  fallibilities  contained  in  the  word  hu¬ 
man.  .  .  .  'I'he  atmosphere  in  which  these  per¬ 
sonalities  operated,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duced,  at  the  conferences,  is  so  artistically 
drawn  that  it  cannot  escape  the  reader.  .  .  . 
But  all  this  is  only  the  backdi-op,  the  stage, 
for  Professor  Eubank’s  most  Important  con¬ 
tribution:  the  ’Verdict’  as  he  himself  calls  it 
in  his  last  chapter.  Having  given  himself  the 
assignment  of  telling  ’the  story  of  the  summit 
conferences,  the  value  of  Its  method  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  its  weaknesses,’  he  minces  no 
words  in  ably  demonstrating  ‘their  disappoint¬ 
ing  results.’  ”  B.  M.  Ziegler 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:216  My  ’67  800w 


“Little  has  been  written  on  ‘summitry’  as  a 
diplomatic  art:  this  should  have  been  a  path- 
breaker.  But  bibliography  and  contents  reveal 
almost  no  study  of  the  participants  them¬ 
selves;  the  capsule  biographies  are  thin.  There 
is  no  background  study  of  the  foreign  policy 
traditions  of  the  nations  involved.  The  book 
is  too  short  for  the  topics  covered  and  plagued 
by  poor  writing.” 

Choice  4:562  J1  ’67  140w 


“In  clear,  succinct  language,  [Mr.  Eubank] 
has  analyzed  each  summit  conference  in  terms 
of  the  balance  of  power,  personalities,  and  the 
prevailing  military  and  political  realities.  Using 
primary  sources,  he  discards  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  such  meetings  as  Teheran  (1943) 
and  Yalta  (1945).  .  .  .  He  concludes,  ‘The  sum¬ 
mit  conference  can  never  be  a  quick  cheap 
cure  for  international  ills  whose  treatment  re¬ 
quires  time,  labor,  and  thought.  Quiet  diplo¬ 
macy  without  publicity,  presidents,  and  prime 
ministers  is  still  imperative.’  An  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  of  primary  and  secondary  sources  is 
included.  Recommended  for  college  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.”  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  92:783  F  15  ’67  180w 


EUDIN,  XENIA  JOUKOFF.  Soviet  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  1928-1934:  documents  and  materials,  by 
Xenia  Joukoff  Eudin  and  Robert  M.  Slusser. 
(Stanford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolu¬ 
tion  and  peace.  Publications)  2v;  v  1  353p 
$9.50  Pa.  state  univ.  press 
327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations — 1917- 

66-25465 

A  continuation  of  the  two  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  collections  published  in  1957:  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  West.  1920-1927.  a  documentary  sur¬ 
vey,  by  X.  J.  Eudin  and  H.  H.  Fisher:  and 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  East,  1920-1927,  a  docu¬ 
mentary  survey,  by  X.  J.  Eudin  and  R.  C. 
North  (both  BRD  1958).  The  aim  of  this  third 
volume  “is  to  present  in  the  words  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  themselves  the  most  important 
points  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  without  dupli¬ 


cating  material  previously  published  m  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  narrative  summary,  which  introduces 
seventy  documents  selected  from  Soviet  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  and  Comintern  reports, 
traces  the  course  of  events.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“[The  editors]  devote  little  space  to  close 
analysis.  .  .  .  Although  [they]  hav^e  made  avail¬ 
able  excerpts  from  several  important  documents 
otherwise  not  easily  accessible,  it  is  not  clear 
for  whom  they  intended  this  volume.  Covering 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Jane  Degras, 
Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy  [BRD 
1951],  tliey  have  made  different  excerpts 
from  the  same  documents  she  cited  or  have 
presented  material  of  secondary  importance. 
Why  did  they  prefer  ‘Communist  Policies  in 
South  Africa’  or  Voroshilov’s  trite  ‘Soviet 
Readiness  for  Defense’  to  the  full  text  of 
Stalin’s  Important  speech  at  the  Sixteenth 
Pai’ty  Congress  cited  in  the  summary .  .  . 
Several  citations  from  Bukharin’s  speeches 
.  .  .  underscore  the  basic  shortcoming 

of  the  book:  the  reluctance  to  explore  any 
connection  between  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

.  .  .  The  organization  of  the  book,  which  forces 
the  reader  to  shift  constantly  from  summary  to 
footnotes  to  documents,  further  reduces  the 
value  of  the  collection.”  A.  J.  Ribber 

Am  Hist  R  73:186  O  ’67  400w 
“While  preserving  the  high  general  standards 
of  its  predecessors,  [this  volume]  gives  pro¬ 
portionately  more  space  to  an  initial  commen¬ 
tary.  The  choice  of  documents  seem  rather 
heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  those  of  the 
Communist  International.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  special  richness  of  the  Hoover  Library  In 
this  field.  .  .  .  Diplomatic  documents  are  less 
well  represented,  and  pronouncements  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of  excerpts 
from  Izvestia:  this  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

.  .  .  Apart  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
on  Sov'iet-German  relations  in  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  volume  (1928-31)  and  nothing  on 
Soviet-French  relations:  and  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  reiations  with  Great  Britain  in 
1929  is  passed  ov^er  in  silence.  Both  Soviet  and 
Comintern  documents  tend  to  grow  more  and 
more  long-winded  as  time  goes  on,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  presenting  them  in  ab¬ 
breviated  form.  Some  of  the  excerpts  in  this 
volume  are,  however,  rather  skimpy.” 

TLS  p791  S  7  ’67  210w 


EVANS,  EMYR  ESTYN.  See  Evans,  Estyn 


EVANS,  ESTYN  Prehistoric  and  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Ireland;  a  guide.  241p  il  maps  $8  Barnes 
&  Noble 

913.36  Ireland — Antiquities.  Ireland — De¬ 

scription  and  travel — Guide  books 

66-31991 

“A  guidebook  to  about  500  prehistoric  and 
early  Christian  (to  cl200  A.D. )  sites  in  Ireland, 
selected  for  accessibility,  previous  excavation, 
and/or  significance  for  understanding  Irish  cul¬ 
tural  development.  After  an  Introduction  on 
the  early  history  of  Ireland  and  tbe  principal 
types  of  remains  left  by  each  era,  Ireland 
(north  and  south)  is  surveyed  by  county, 
alphabetically,  with  the  sites  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed,  also  alphabetically.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“The  descriptions  are  brief  but  often  vivdd 
(the  author,  a  specialist  in  Irish  prehistory,  is 
familiar  with  nearly  every  site  considered): 
there  are  numerous  excellent  photographs  and 
sketches,  a  bibliographical  entiy  for  each  site, 
and  good  geographical  and  subject  Indices.  This 
would  be  an  invaluable  book  for  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  visitor  to  Ireland,  or  for  a  research  li¬ 
brary’s  collection  on  European  archaeology  or 
prehistory.’’ 

Choice  4:275  My  ’67  150w 
“An  excellent  gazetteer.  ...  Its  limitations, 
as  stated  in  the  author’s  introduction,  are  those 
imposed  by  government  neglect  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  in  both  the  Repxiblic  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little 
archaeological  inv^estigation  by  trained  spe¬ 
cialists  in  Ireland  until  very  recent  vears.  .  .  . 
For  academic  and  large  public  libraries.”  J.  F. 
Moran 

Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


EVANS.  F.  T.  Outlook  on  space,  by  F.  T.  Evans 
and  H.  D.  Howard.  179p  $5.. 50  Hillary  house 
629.4  Outer  space.  Astronautics.  Space 
law  [65-9814] 

This  study  of  the  general  problem  of  outer 
space  “falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  115  pages 
deal  with  the  astrophyslcal  aspects  of  space. 
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while  the  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene — law  in  a  new  dimension,  the 
narional  past,  and  the  international  future.  The 
appendix  includes.  Inter  alia,  a  planetary  table, 
the  structure  of  the  United  Nations,  various 
documents,  as  well  as  tables  of  space  probes 
and  satellites.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliography. 


‘Tn  dealing  with  international  law.  in  part 
two  of  the  book,  the  authors  contend  that 
so  far  no  body  of  international  Space  Law 
exists.’  .  .  .  The  Resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was 
accepted  unanimously  by  that  body  on  De¬ 
cember  20,  1961,  is  cited  by  the  authors,  but 
declared  not  to  be  law,  ‘but  merely  an  agree¬ 
ment,  between  those  countries  only  which  are 
members  of  the  U.N.  and  which  are  accord¬ 
ingly  bound  by  the  U.N.  Charter.’  The  present 
reviewer  wishes  ...  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  an  agreement  to  include  all  the 
states  in  the  world  to  be  binding  International 
law.  ...  It  is  of  course  true  that  as  to  the  legal 
value  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  there 
is  divided  opinion  among  authorities,  but  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  categorical  state¬ 
ments  regarding  this  matter  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  .  .  .  'This  book,  not  intended  for  specialists 
in  science  and  law,  is  a  charming  introduction 
to  the  relationship  between  space  research 
and  international  organization.”  Oscar  Svar- 
lien 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:225  Mr  '67  600w 
‘‘The  authors  are  not  professional  astrono¬ 
mers,  but  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  space 
projects  and  provide  a  remarkabljr  complete 
historical  summary.  .  .  .  Because  it  is  so  brief, 
the  first  chapter  on  [astronomical]  findings 
may  lead  to  some  misconceptions.  It  has  very 
few  illustrations  and  uses  several  unfamiliar 
terms  without  proper  definitions.  Historical 
data  is  much  better  presented.  The  level  is 
suitable  for  good  students  in  grades  11  and  12, 
and  for  college  undergraduates.  ...  A  unique 
feature  is  the  42-page  Part  II  on  the  political 
and  legal  aspects  of  space  exploration.  This, 
together  with  the  historical  emphasis,  makes 
the  book  suitable  for  courses  broader  than 
pure  science.” 

Choice  3:1033  Ja  ’67  160w  [TA] 


EVANS,  LUTHER  H.  The  decade  of  develop¬ 
ment:  problems  and  issues,  by  Luther  H. 
Evans  and  others,  lS3p  $6  Oceana 

309.2  Underdeveloped  areas.  United  Nations 

66-30300 

Derived  from  a  1965  conference  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  this  book 
seeks  “to  explain  and  evaluate  the  dynamics  of 
development  .  .  .  [The  author,]  (former  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  UNESCO)  explores  the  problem 
areas  confronting  the  have-nots  (trade,  politics, 
education,  labor,  population,  and  so  on)  in  .  .  . 
background  essays  augmented  by  relevant  quo¬ 
tations  [and]  statistics.”  (Library  J)  Chapter 
bibliographies. 


“Intended  to  serve  high  school  debaters, 
[this  book]  nevertheless  will  be  useful  to  col¬ 
lege  students  as  well,  Evans’  sure  hand  and 
mature  judgment  are  evident  throughout — al¬ 
though  at  limes  they  require  a  knowing  eye 
to  see  them.  The  chapters  are  short:  the  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  to  the  point.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parable  volume  on  the  market.  Small  print 
maltes  it  hard  to  read.” 

Choice  4:750  S  ’67  90w 


“Because  of  their  brevity,  the  essays  are  in¬ 
evitably  superficial,  and  in  controversial  areas 
there  is  often  a  reluctance  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  For  instance,  when  discussing  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  role,  Evans  ventures:  ‘Because  of  heavy- 
defense  expenditure,  the  military  elite  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  ideal  sponsor  of  economic  plan¬ 
ning  and  reform.’  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  useful 
tor  general  readers  and  high  school  libraries.” 
K.  P.  Kister 

Library  J  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  130w 
EVANS,  ROWLAND  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the 
exercise  of  power;  a  political  biography,  by 
Rowland  Evans  &  Robert  Novak.  597p  $7.95 
New  Am.  lib. 

973.9  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government  66-26040 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1178  F  ’67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Prank  Getlein 

Commonweal  86:324  Je  2  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Gettleman 

Nation  204:150  Ja  30  ’67  650w 
TLS  P1003  O  26  ’67  2400w 


EVANS,  WALKER.  Message  from  the  interior, 
il  $l5:  pa  $7.95  Bakins  press,  155  E  42d  st. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

779  Photography,  Artistic  66-23199 

This  book  “contains  twelve  photographs,  the 
earliest  taken  In  1931,  the  latest  In  1962.  They 
are  mostly  of  the  insides  of  buildings  .  .  .  and 
they  are  mostly  unpeopled.”  (New  Yorker) 


[This  book]  reflects  Bvans’s  detached,  high¬ 
ly  Intellectual  concern  with  mankind  via  the 
things  men  have  wrought.  Good  pictures  take 
a  lot  of  looking  at,  and  Mr.  Evans’s,  if  you 
are  sociologically  inclined,  take  more  than 
most.’  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  d2  D  4  ’66  IlOw 
‘This  exceptionally  handsome  and  well- 
printed  and  well-bound  book  is  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  a  newly  founded  publishing  house. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Evans  affects  to  see  only  what  his  cam¬ 
era,  or  any  camera,  can  see,  but  in  fact  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  full  of  ghostly  presences.  Bven  if  the 
pictures  have  been  taken  in  a  blazing  sun.  they 
convey  the  sense  of  an  ominous  twilight  to 
come.” 

New  Yorker  42:95  Ja  7  ’67  140w 


EVANS-PRITCHARD,  E.  E.  Theories  of  primi¬ 
tive  religion.  132p  $4  Oxford 
291  Religion,  Primitive  65-29790 

First  presented  as  “a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
on  psychological  and  sociological  theories  of 
religion,  these  lectures,  covering  a  period  of 
roughly  a  century  from  Max  MUller  and  Tylor 
to  the  present  day,  are  here  reprinted  with 
an  extra  chapter  devoted  to  the  wrilings  of 
L4-vy-Bruhl  and  Pareto.”  CTLS)  Bibliography. 


“In  his  conclusion.  Professor  Evans -Pritchard 
makes  some  important  and  timely  remarks.  He 
rightly  points  out  the  futility  of  seeking  for 
the  ‘origins’  of  religion.  Moreover,  he  reminds 
us  that  ‘in  many  primitive  religions  peoples’ 
minds  function  in  different  ways  at  different 
levels  and  in  different  contexts.’  .  .  .  Finally, 
[he]  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  Integrating  the 
study  of  primitive  religion  into  the  larger  per¬ 
spective  of  the  history  of  religions.  ...  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  space  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  Ldvy-Bruhl,  Pareto,  Bergson,  and  Max 
Weber,  while  Rad  in.  Lowie,  and  Wilhelm 
Schmidt  have  received  only  a  few  pages .  .  . 
and  others  have  been  passed  over  silently.  For 
a  more  complete  survey  of  the  problem,  one 
must  consult  older  books — such  as  Schmidt’s 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  [BRD 
1931].”  Mircea  Eliade 

Am  Anthropol  68:1518  D  ’66  660w 
“Although  there  are  several  recent  books  on 
primitive  reli.aion  by  professional  anthropolo¬ 
gists  which  treat  not  only  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  but  also  of  theories,  this  sletider  volume 
makes  a  unique  contribution.  It  is  as  much 
about  the  philosophy  of  knowledge  and  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  it  is  about  theories  of  primitive  reli¬ 
gion  and  is  stylistically  an  enjoyment.  .  .  .  The 
assumptions,  logical  flaws,  and  methodological 
bases  of  the  niaior  theories  and  major  theorists 
are  given  incisive  exegetical  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  judgments  are  sober  and  authoritative 
without  being  in  the  least  dull.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  primitive 
thought  or  religion.” 

Choice  3:1085  Ja  ’67  170w 


“Professor  Evans-Pritchard  is  concerned  to. 
show  that  institutions  and  attitudes  are  not 
fully  explained  by  their  origins  and  that  in 
the  case  of  religion  this  origin  is  not  directly 
accessible  .  .  .  [and  he]  emphasizes  the  need 
to  see  all  religious  phenomena  in  a  situational 
context  rather  than  against  the  background 
of  their  past.  Valuable  as  this  approach  may 
be,  however,  it  Is  not  so  helpful  for  the  history 
of  ideas,  and  one  criticism  of  this  book  must 
be  that  it  makes  so  little  attempt  to  relate 
the  theories  with  which  it  deals  tc  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  earlier  generations.  .  .  .  [The  study] 
will  be  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  students 
of  anthropology,  but  it  has  not  attemped  to 
break  new  ground  in  its  history  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  it  must  be  hoped  that  the  attempt  will 
be  made,  because  the  breaking  of  this  ground 
might  bring  up  a  .great  deal  of  material  both 
relevant  and  valuable  to  the  anthropology  of 
today.” 

TLS  P1183  D  16  ’65  800w 
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EVANS-WENTZ,  W.  Y.  The  fairy-faith  in  Cel¬ 
tic  countries.  524p  $12.60  Univ.  bks. 

398.4  Fairies.  Folklore,  Celtic  66-24068 


A  reissue  of  a  book  first  published  in  1911. 
“Defining  tlie  Celtic  Fairy-Faith  as  that  spe¬ 
cialized  ioiin  of  belief  in  a  spiritual  realrn  in¬ 
habited  by  spiritual  beings  which  have  existed 
from  prehistoric  times  until  now  .  .  .  in  the  an¬ 
cient  empire  of  the  Celts’  [the^author]  presents 
his  argument  in  lour  parts;  first,  a  collection 
of  fairy  stories  and  lore  personally  gathered  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Brittany  and  other  ’Celtic 
regions:  second,  a  discussion  of  the  fairy  tra¬ 
dition  as  preserved  in  Celtic  literature  and  my¬ 
thology  :  third,  a  review  of  the  ‘testimonies  .  of 
archeology  and  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
theologies:  and  finally,  [a  ratiocination  for  the 
reality  of  fairy  lifel.  ...  He  concludes  that  the 
Celtic  belief  in  Fairies  and  Fairyland  is  scien¬ 
tific.’  ’’  (Library  i,  Index. 


“This  reissue  remains  the  definitive  piece  of 
scholarship  on  the  fairy-faith.  [Evans- Wentz] 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  probing  other  worlds— 
from  collecting  materials  as  a  folklorist  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  living  as  a  Buddhist  monk  in  Tibet.  .  .  . 
He  edited  many  religious  works  of  the  I^ma 
including  'I'he  'Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  IBRD 
1927].  Evans-Wentz  sought  to  connect  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  insight  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  .  .  .  ‘the  fairy-faith  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  same  area  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  that  has  to  do  with  religious  expe¬ 
rience,  with  metaphysical  insight.  .  .  .  IHei 
examines  the  ‘living’  and  ‘recorded  falp^-faKh 
in  testimony  after  testimony  and  relates  the 
evidence  to  the  total  religious  experience  of 

mankind. 4:812  O  ’67  180w 

“To  his  task  Evans-Wentz  brings  a  wealth 
of  curious  data  and  personal  insights,  fruit  of 
rigorous  study  and  travel.  ...  If  the  modern 
reader  finds  his  ‘science’  unpersuasive  (when 
he  wrote  Fairy-Faith  his  science  was  that  of 
the  late  19th  century)  he  still  will  be  disinclined 
to  fault  either  the  author’s  sincerity  or  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  While  Fairy-Faith  is  not  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  confirmed  materialist,  its  re- 
publication  now  may  not  be  untimely.”  E.  V. 

utherland^^^^^  j  31:3956  S  1  ’66  340w 


EVELY,  LOUIS.  Suffering:  tr.  by  Marle-Claude 
Thompson.  160p  $3.95  Herder  &  Herder 
233  Suffering  67-13296 

The  author  “treats  of  sacrifice  and  morti¬ 
fication,  of  the  sacredness  of  suffering,  of 
redemption  through  suffering,  of  evil  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  concludes 
with  a  series  of  short  .  .  .  meditations  on  in¬ 
dividual  Instances  of  suffering,  drawn  from  the 
scriptures  and  from  the  events  of  everyday  life. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Originally  published  in 
France  as  Souffrance. 


“The  spiritual  writings  of  Fr.  Evely  have 
been  called  religious  classics.  This  certainly  is 
true  of  his  latest  volume.  .  .  .  [He]  proclaims 
no  new  doctrine,  but  he  gives  old  doctrines  a 
value  and  meaning  that  all  too  seldom  are 
brought  to  light.  .  .  .  Though  its  theme  is  suf¬ 
fering,  the  book  is  in  no  sense  depressing. 
The  author  stresses  God’s  love  for  man  and 
God’s  need  to  express  that  love  In  a  way  that 
man  cannot  fall  to  comprehend.  .  .  .  [The  series 
of]  meditations  climax  a  volume  that  could 
prove  to  be  of  great  value  alike  to  priest,  re¬ 
ligious  and  layman.”  E.  P.  Amy 

America  116:386  Mr  18  ’67  260w 
“[This]  book  is  more  a  preparation  for  suf¬ 
fering  In  general  than  about  specific  suffering. 

.  .  .  Father  Evely  does  not  attempt  to  put  suf¬ 
fering  in  a  neat  category — in  fact,  he  may  at 
times  seem  a  little  vague — but  in  the  manner 
of  the  masterly  retreat  master  that  he  is.  what 
he  is  actually  doing  is  urging  us  to  come  up 
with  our  own  acceptance  and  with  the  help  of 
his  prodding  to  know  suffering  for  what  it  Is.” 
Audrey  Cahill 

Library  J  92:1627  Ap  15  ’67  170w 


EVELY,  LOUIS.  We  are  all  brother.?;  tr.  by 
Sister  Mary  Agnes.  108p  $3.50  Herder  & 
Herder 

226  Bible.  N.T. — Study.  Christian  life 

67-13297 

“Discussing  the  practical  implications  of  the 
gospel  message,  [the  author]  divides  his  book 


into  four  sections  dealing  with  hearing  the  word 
of  God,  fraternity,  poverty  and  prayer. 
(America) 


Reviewed  by  P.  T.  Rohrbach 
America  116:220  F  11 


’67  60w 


“One  who  reads  the  first  half  of  [these]  four 
chapters  might  wonder  at  the  title.  Hints  on 
How  to  Read  the  Gospels  would  better  de¬ 
scribe  the  material.  There  is  a  unity  of  sorts, 
however,  since  the  second  half  is  a  thoughtful 
commentary  on  ‘the  heart  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 
[The  autnor]  presents  familiar  truths  In  a  di¬ 
rect  and  unaffected  way.”  R.  J.  Willmes 


“Fr.  Evely  has  Influenced  many  Catholic 
seminarians  in  a  day  when  few  spiritual  writ¬ 
ers  reach  them.  His  approach  is  not  as  ‘hip’ 
as  Malcolm  Boyd’s  nor  as  lite’-arily  graceful 
as  Michel  Quoist’s:  there  is  something  of  the 
conventional  about  it.  But  he  can  present  the 
gospel  in  such  a  direct  manner  that  It  reaches 
the  heart,  and  his  new  book  should  add,  in 
a  minor  way,  to  his  reputation  as  a  spiritual 


guide.” 


Christian 


Century  84:86  Ja  18  ’67  80w 


Critic  25:83  Ap  ’67  IlOw 


EVENSON,  NORMA.  Chandigarh.  116p  11  $16 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

711  City  planning — Chandigarh,  India 

66-11037 

Chandigarh  is  the  planned  city  created  as 
the  capital  of  the  Indian  state  of  Punjab.  The 
author  ’‘has  traced  the  development  of  the 
plan,  the  designers’  Ideas  and  methods  (pres¬ 
ented  largely  in  their  own  words),  and  has 
compared  and  contrasted  Chandigarh  planning 
with  the  general  background  of  modem  plan¬ 
ning  theory  and  development.”  (Choice)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“This  sumptuous  [work]  .  .  .  Includes  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  not  only  of  houses  and  their  urban 
setting  but  of  sketches  .  .  .  from  the  flies  of 
the  architect-planners  involved.  .  .  .  Dr.  Even- 
son  performs  a  service  in  recording  the  whole 
story — the  original  plan  by  the  American,  Albert 
Mayer,  .  .  .  the  replacement  of  Mayer  by  a 
brilliant  young  Pole,  Matthew  Nowicki,  who 
built  upon  Mayer’s  basic  scheme,  .  .  .  [and 
the]  ‘change-over  from  town-planners  to  ar¬ 
chitects  [Le  Corbusier  and  Maxwell  Fry]  with¬ 
out  a  period  of  joint  consultation.’  .  .  .  Much 
of  the  book  is  a  critique  of  house  design — the 
efforts  of  Indian  architects  to  adapt  European 
types.”  C.  A.  Ascher 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:231  Mr  ’67  600w 


“Carefully  documented  with  excellent  notes 
and  references:  excellent  selected  bibliography. 
The  bibliographical  entries  call  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  architectural  reference  librarj'-  in  order 
to  be  of  practical  value  in  understanding  the 
topic.  The  subject  and  contents  should  be  of 
Interest  to  students  of  architecture  and  city 
planning,  professionals,  and  those  Interested  in 
the  new  capital.  .  .  .  While  there  have  been 
numerous  magazine  article  and  references  in 
various  books,  this  Is  the  first  comprehensive 
study,” 

Choice  4:282  My  ’67  170w 


EVERETT,  PETER.  The  fetch.  188p  $4.60 

Simon  &  Schuster 

67-10523 

“Bruno  is  a  weak,  paranoid,  sexually  ab¬ 
normal  man  who  has  always  been  afraid  of 
his  father.  He  does  not  know  who  he  is:  he 
is  afraid  of  time  and  change;  he  likes  films 
because  they  do  not  change.  .  .  .  He  inherits 
the  family  home  and  finds  an  old  servant  and 
his  granddaughter  there.  He  meets  an  uncle, 
his  father's  brother,  whom  he  had  never  known. 
Uncle  Ella  becomes  the  fetch,  or  Doppelganger, 
for  his  father.  Because  of  his  assumed  role 
and  because  of  some  .  .  .  sexual  experiences 
with  the  granddaughter,  he  performs  a  real 
act:  he  attempts  to  murder  his  uncle.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  .Jackson 

Harper  234:113  F  ’67  220w 

“Bruno,  the  hero.  Is  a  film  projectionist. 
The  novel  Imitates  film  technique.  The  nar¬ 
rative  Is  almost  all  In  the  second  person.  The 
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sentences  are  short,  noun  filled.  You  must 
visualize  every  passage.  The  effect  is  that  of 
reading  a  film  scenario.  The  result  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  technique  turns 
[Bruno’s]  life  into  the  film  he  has  always 
wanted  to  direct.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  cinematic 
novel  is  not  new,  hut  the  completeness  of  the 
use  of  this  technique  makes  this  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  experimental  fiction.”  Elaine  Bender 

Library  J  92:792  F  15  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:24  Mr  25  '67  550w 

‘‘[This  novel]  has  a  story  which  would  be 
lost  Inside  a  30-minuce  television  play  (and 
why,  for  pity’s  sake,  wasn’t  it?),  a  resistance 
to  talent  which  is  quite  formidable,  and  is 
written  not  only  in  the  historic  present  hut  in 
the  second  person  singular  to  boot.  It  is,  in 
fact,  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  series  of  in¬ 
superable  difficulties.  You  are  a  cinema  projec¬ 
tionist.  ...  You  have  no  characteristics  what¬ 
ever,  apart  from  being  a  transvestite  and 
making  passes  at  ladies  in  cinemas.  Your 
father  dies,  leaving  you  his  country  house.  .  .  . 
You  are  supposed  to  be  turning  into  Dad,  but 
since  you  have  never  given  us  any  Indication 
what  Dad  was  like,  or  why  he  was  so  signifi¬ 
cant,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  or  to  care  less  whether  you  turn 
into  Dad  or  not.  I  can  find  nothing,  but 
nothing,  to  recommend  in  Mr  Everett’s  novel.” 
Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:435  Mr  25  ’66  4S0w 

“Supine  heroes  are  now  common  and  have 
respectable  twentieth-century  literary  ante¬ 
cedents.  They  need  not  necessailly  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  their  supineness  need  not  even 
be  fully  explainable.  One  expects  it,  however, 
to  be  Interesting,  more  interesting  perhaps 
than  the  rather  testy  and  self-pitying  lack  of 
spirit  the  hero  of  Mr.  Everett’s  new  novel  dis¬ 
plays.  .  .  .  Uncle  Elia  torments  i  Bruno]  prin¬ 
cipally  by  sticking  notes  under  his  door  which 
not  only  annoy  but  mystify  him.  They  are 
liltely  to  mystify  the  reader  also,  even  when 
he  realizes  that  some  of  them  are  quotations 
from  Arthur  Koestler  and  others  from  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  .  .  .  Mr.  Everett  is 
not  being  fair  to  his  own  considerable  ability 
to  create  atmosphere  by  asking  it  to  justify 
what  appears  to  be  a  gratuitously  Invented 
situation.” 

TLS  p257  Mr  31  ’66  410w 


EVERITT,  ALAN  MILNER.  The  community 
of  Kent  and  the  great  rebellion,  1640-60. 
356p  $6.50  Humanities  press 

942.06  Great  Britain — History — Civil  War 
and  Commonwealth,  1642-1660  66-70418 

The  author’s  theme  is  the  “conflict  between 
local  and  national  loyalties.  In  Kent,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  conflict  was  more  acute 
between  1640-60  than  at  any  time  before  the 
19th  century.  .  .  .  [Everitt  considers  the 

composition  and  behavior  of  the  Kentish 
gentry,  the  conduct  of  local  government,  and 
the  trauma  of  civil  war  in  an  Inbred  society.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“Scholarly,  well-organized,  and  readable.  .  .  . 
[Everitt]  achieves  a  balance  between  detail 
and  generalization  In  the  narrative:  however, 
he  treats  the  decades  of  the  1640’s  and  1650’s 
disproportionately.  .  .  .  Although  no  bibliog¬ 
raphy  Is  Included,  the  footnotes  are  extensive 
and  serve  this  purpose.  [There  are]  charts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Kentish  gentry:  two  maps.  .  .  . 
A  valuable  book,  for  it  reminds  undergraduates 
of  the  importance  of  local  English  history — a 
factor  often  Ignored  in  survey  courses.” 

Choice  3:1166  P  ’67  160w 

“A  vast  amount  of  research  has  been  poured 
In  late  years  into  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Puritan  Revolution  and  is  now  described  as 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  mld-seventeenth-cen- 
tury  England.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
promising  means  of  analysing  the  revolution 
Is  by  patient  inquiry  into  what  happened,  not 
merely  in  Whitehall  and  Westminster,  but 
also  in  the  individual  English  counties.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Everltt’s  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  work.  .  .  .  The  impression  that 
emerges  from  this  fascinating  book  is  that  it 
was  the  attitudes  of  personalities  like  Dering, 
Sandys  and  Weldon  rather  than  deep  underly¬ 
ing  causes  that  explain  the  happenings  in 
Kent.” 

TLS  P1126  D  1  ’66  490w 


EVERS,  MRS  MEDGAR.  For  us,  the  living,  by 
Ml’S  Medgar  Evers  with  William  Peters.  378p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Evers,  Medgar  Wiley.  Negroes — 
Civil  rights  67-22454 

.The  widow  of  the  NAACP  leader  slain  in  1963 
gives  a  picture  of  “the  childhood  and  youth  of 
her  husband,  of  his  parents,  [and]  of  the  life  of 
sharecroppers,  including  the  six-month  schools 
for  children  which  opened  only  after  the  cotton 
had  been  harvested.  She  then  goes  on  to  recount 
the  awakening  of  Medgar  Evers  to  the  convic- 
tion  t^t  freedom  has  to  be  won,  that  it  is 
worth  fighting  for’  .  .  .  [and]  devotes  thel  rest 
of  the  book  to  [his]  work  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.”  (Library  J) 


[Mrs.  Evers  s]  book  is  to  some  considerable 
extent  her  own  autobiography  as  well,  and  re¬ 
veals  the  tragic  role  of  Negro  women  in  the 
deep  South.  .  .  .  Her  dramatically  narrated 
story,  told  in  the  first  person,  and  based  largely 
on  her  personal  involvement  in  the  events  she 
writes  of,  is  most  convincing.  It  belongs  in  most 
libraries.”  R.  p.  Kugler 

Library  J  92:3990  N  1  ’67  230w 

‘  ".M’'®’  Evers,  who  wrote  this  book  with 
Vyilliam  Peters,  a  writer  and  producer  of  televi- 
sion  documentaries,  could  have  presented  an 
emotional,  slick  history  of  the  life  and  death  of 
her  husband  .  .  .  [but]  she  chose  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  She  has  written  a  book  that  is  at 
the  same  time  a  beautiful  story  of  the  love  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  a  woman;  ...  a  textbook  on 
how  It  IS  to  be  not  white  in  Mississippi,  and  a 
self-searching  essay  on  how  it  is  to  be  a  normal 
human  being  married  to  a  man  devoted  to 
freedom.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  Mrs.  Evers  has  added 
bonuses  that  qualify  [the  book]  as  an  excellent 
reference  work,  as  well.”  Fred  Powledge 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  19  ’67  800w 


EVERSON,  WILLIAM.  Single  source; 
poems  of  William  Everson  [1934-1940 
by  Robert  Duncan.  105p  $4.50  Oyez, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

811  66-3581 

The  poet,  “known  as  Brother  Antoninus,  has 
brought  together  three  slim  volumes.  These  Are 
the  Ravens  (1935),  San  Joaquin  (1939)  and  The 
Masculine  Dead  (1942)  ...  in  one  volume,  with 
an  introduction  by  Robert  Duncan,  a  poet  of 
similar  allegiance.”  (TLS)  Some  of  these  poems 
appeared  in  Warp  and  Woof:  Westward;  The 
Phoenix;  Literary  America  and  The  Experimen¬ 
tal  Review. 


“Libraries  supporting  modern  poetry  collec¬ 
tions  should  have  [this  book].” 

Choice  4:824  O  ’67  30w 

“[The  poet’s]  first  poems,  particularly  those 
in  These  Are  the  Ravens,  nave  a  powerful 
single-mindedness,  operating  forcefully  within  a 
limited  range.  .  .  .  By  the  time  of  The  Mascu¬ 
line  Dead,  most  of  the  pagan  simplicity  of  mind 
is  gone,  though  the  language  often  retains  its 
vigor.  The  uneasiness  of  the  earlier  poems 
makes  itself  more  explicit.  Already  in  San  Joa¬ 
quin  there  were  traces  of  self-consciousness,  in¬ 
cluding  a  purer-than-thou  attitude  about  living 
in  the  country.  ...  In  The  Masculine  Dead 
most  of  Everson’s  most  attractive  qualities  are 
vitiated  by  rhetoric  and  an  insidious  self-dis- 

§ust.  .  .  .  For  me,  the  first  parts  of  Single 
ource  are  the  best;  admirers  of  Brother  An¬ 
toninus’s  later  work,  however,  can  see  clearly 
in  this  book  the  seeds  of  his  subsequent  de¬ 
velopment.”  Richard  Tillingfast 

Poetry  110:263  J1  ’67  500w 
“Mr.  Everson  writes  of  natural  things,  plough¬ 
ing,  fog,  the  sun,  the  San  Joaquin  A^alley.  Be¬ 
ing  an  American  of  sacramental  Intent,  he 
writes  with  Whitman  in  his  ears;  ‘Laugh  and 
be  hearty,  the  body  is  good’,  he  sings.  In  some 
poems  he  is  a  little  bland,  too  easily  making 
connexions  between  landscape  and  self,  inner 
and  outer  weather.  But  mostly  he  Is  saved  from 
himself  by  a  vivid  sense  of  ‘the  common  look 
of  need’,  the  pressure  of  ‘the  unrejectable  heri¬ 
tage’.  .  .  .  The  poem  In  this  book  to  know  by 
heart  is  ‘The  Illusion’,  wonderfully  grave  and 
eloquent,  the  eloquence  unaware  of  itself  as  it 
attends  to  the  gravity.” 

TLS  p744  Ag  18  ’66  140w 


the  early 
];  Introd. 
box  3014, 


EVERSON,  WILLIAM  K.  ‘The  films  of  Laurel 
&  Hardy.  223p  il  $7.95  Citadel 


791.43  Laurel,  Stan.  Hardy,  Oliver  Norvelle. 
Moving  pictures  67-18086 

Illustrated  with  photographs  from  their  films, 
this  book  ‘begins  by  tracing  the  careers  of 
.  .  .  [the  two  comedians]  before  they  began  to 
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EVERSON,  W.  K. — Continued 
work  together,  then  explains  hpw  they  became 
a  team  and  describes  the  evolution  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  ‘Stan’  and  ‘Ollie’  characterizations.  .  .  . 
[Their  films  are]  documented  with  cast-lists, 
credits,  and  synopses  .  .  .  [and  there  are]  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  team's  comedic  methods,  and  criti¬ 
cal  evaluations  of  each  film.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
is  film  curator  of  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in 
New  York  and  is  also  an  instructor  in  film  his¬ 
tory  and  technique.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Here  is  a  book  for  the  browser  and  the  cin¬ 
ema  buff;  for  the  student  of  films  and  the  nos¬ 
talgic  stargazer:  for  the  doter  on  screen  comedy 
ill  general  and  Laurel  and  Hardy  comedy  in 
particular.  With  patient  devotion  and  painstak¬ 
ing  research,  Willis.m  K.  Everson  has  worked 
(and  presumably  laughed)  his  way  through 
their  entire  joint  output.  .  .  .  [This]  annotated 
album  recaptures  and  conveys  the  great  range 
of  their  comic  performances,  from  violent  slap¬ 
stick  to  subtler  clowning.  The  author  also  re¬ 
calls  much  incidental  material  in  the  way  of 
methods,  idea  development,  pantomime,  and 
dialogue.”  John  Beaufort  .  „  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  S  7  67 
250w 


“Mr.  Everson  analyzes  each  film  separately 
and  illustrates  his  analysis  with  stills  of  key 
scenes.  He  also  includes  a  tantalizing  group  of 
stills  from  scenes  deleted  from  the  final  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  films.  .  .  .  He  appraises  every  film, 
points  out  significant  ’firsts’  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  team,  and  makes  note  of  each  time 
they  borrowed  the  plot  from  one  of  their  ear¬ 
lier  films  or  reworked  a  comic  scene.  A  book 
for  the  general  reader.”  G.  D.  McDonald 
Library  J  92:3053  S  15  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 
Nat  R  19:1277  N  14 


'67  2750w 


“Over  100  movies  made  by  ’the  fat  one’  and 
’the  thin  one’  are  scrutinized  in  this  thick  vol¬ 
ume — sometimes  in  extravagant  detail.  .  .  .  For 
the  casual  fan  of  these  specialists  in  good 
mean  fun,  the  we.alth  of  material  may  be  too 
much  of  a  loony  thing.  But  there  are  few  cas¬ 
ual  fans  of  Laurel  and  Hardy.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  style,  as  in  his  previous  works  about 
film,  is  thoughtful  without  being  ponderous, 
fun  without  being  shallow.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  S  3  ’67  230w 


of  .  .  .  what  has  attracted  men  to  and  held 
them  in  vast  incoherent  industrial  or  environ¬ 
mental  congeries.  .  .  .  Though  u^ailingly 

stimulating  and  at  times  brilliant,  this  book 
views  the  future  without  the  past.  J.  H. 
Plumb  ,  1150W 


EWEN,  DAVID.  The  complete  book  of  classical 
music.  94Gp  $14.95  Prentice-Hall 


780.9  Music — ^Analysis,  appreciation.  Com- 
posers  65-11033 

A  companion  volume  to  the  autlmr’s  Com¬ 
plete  Book  of  20th  Century  Music  (BRD  1952), 
this  book  presents  composers  chronologically 
from  Guillaume  de  Machaut  to  Richard  Strauss. 
The  author’s  “plan  is  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  composer’s  position  in  history,  then  his 
biography  and  then  a  work-by-work  account 
of  his  chief  compositions  in  the  style  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  note.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  82:871  J1  7  ’65  60w 
“[This]  book’s  chief  value  lies  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  the  musical  pieces,  whether  of 
a  violin  sonata  in  a  paragraph  or  a  complete 
opera  in  a  few  pages.  The  text  is  descriptive 
and  critical,  and  gives  no  extracts  from  the 
actual  music.  .  .  .  For  the  advanced  student  and 
for  serious  lovers  of  serious  music.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 

Sat  R  49:37  Mr  19  ’66  80w 
“It  Is  difficult  to-  envisage  the  reader  of  this 
compendium  of  infonnatlon  .  .  .  for  it  con¬ 
tains  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  .  .  .  ['The 
author’s]  criticism  is  jejune  when  It  is  not 
secondhand  and  his  musical  comment  of  little 
worth  because  it  merely  describes  what  hap¬ 
pens,  which  the  listener  hears  for  himself,  and 
does  not  call  attention  to  structural  features 
which  he  may  not  notice.  Obviously  no  single 
writer  could  pronounce  judgments  of  any  value 
on  the  output  of  500  years,  taut  sentences  torn 
from  their  contexts  in  Tovey,  Blom,  Einstein 
and  some  200  other  eminent  authorities  .  .  . 
are  not  much  better.  Haute  vulgarisation  is  not 
to  be  despised  for  purposes  of  mass  education, 
but  such  mass  production  of  quotations  from 
other  writers  leads  to  superficiality  and  dispro¬ 
portion.” 

TLS  pll84  D  22  ’66  150w 


EVTUSHENKO,  EVGENII  ALEKSANDRO¬ 
VICH.  See  Yevtushenko,  Y. 


EWALD,  WILLIAM  R.,  ed.  Environment  for 
man:  the  next  fifty  years;  ed.  by  William 
R.  Ewald,  Jr.  308p  il  $6.95;  pa  $2.95  Ind.  univ. 
press 

309.2  City  planning — U.S.  Man — Influence  of 
environment  67-14215 

This  volume  results  from  papers  presented 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Planners’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  August,  1966.  “Topics  covered  include 
the  limitations  and  potentials  of  man's  adapta¬ 
tion  to  environment  in  determining  human 
traits  (Rend  Dubos) ;  the  role  of  ethics  in 
planning,  politics,  and  social  theory  (Stanley 
J.  Hallett) :  the  city  as  a  mechanism  for  sus¬ 
taining  human  contact  (Christopher  Alexan¬ 
der)  ;  future  trends  in  the  form  and  structure 
of  metropolitan  areas  (W.  L.  C.  Wheaton) ; 
and  what  science,  both  physical  and  social, 
can  contribute  to  planning  (J.  W.  Dyckman).” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Despite  the  tremendous  dredging  up  of  new 
data  that  cover,  seemingly,  all  the  minutiae 
of  human  existence,  there  is  as  yet  very  little 
information  of  sufficient  extent  and  probity  to 
be  of  use  in  applying  theory.  This  lack  may 
defeat  the  present  effort.  The  13  papers  wit> 
comment  are  circumspect  and  provocative. 
Some,  such  as  Bertra  F.  Gross’s  ’The  City  of 
Man — a  Social  System’s  Reckoning’  are  both 
witty  and  needling.”  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  92:2425  Je  15  ’67  250w 
“[This]  Is  a  stirring,  stimulating,  baffling 
book,  in  which  brilliance  of  analysis  is  to  be 
found  side  by  side  with  impenetrable  opacity 
of  thought.  ...  At  no  place  .  .  .  does  the  con¬ 
ference  discuss  the  nature  of  political  action 
required  to  effect  change.  .  .  .  These  planners 
tend  to  define  all  problems  in  terms  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  communications,  sociology,  and  psy¬ 
chology,  and  to  leave  class  structure  and  poli¬ 
tics  alone.  Curiously,  they  neglect  the  entice¬ 
ments  and  attractions  of  urban  life.  .  .  .  One 
misses  .  .  .  the  dimension  of  time,  any  analysis 


EWEN,  DAVID,  ed.  Great  composers.  1300- 
1900;  a  biographical  and  critical  guide:  comp, 
and  ed.  by  David  Ewen.  429p  il  $10  Wilson, 
H.W. 

780.92  Composers — Dictionaries  65-24586 

“Each  sketch  in  this  volume  Includes  the 
principal  works  of  the  composer  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Appendixes  provide  a  chronological  list¬ 
ing  of  the  composers  in  the  book  and  a  listing 
by  nationality.”  (Introd) 


“These  ‘nearly  200  biographical  sketches’  are 
not  without  value  despite  their  popular,  ro¬ 
mantic  vein.  .  .  .  As  a  one-volume  affair, 

[the  book]  may  have  introductory  value  for 
freshmen:  but  it  certainly  does  not  replace 
the  standard  reference  tools.” 

Choice  3:1003  Ja  ’67  90w 
“A  ‘replacement’  for  [the  author’s]  Com¬ 
posers  of  Yesterday  [BRD  1937].  but  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  names  listed  shows  several  in 
each  volume  which  are  not  duplicated  in  the 
other.  Libraries  will  still  need  both.  Of  the 
duplicated  biographies,  the  new  versions  are  a 
bit  more  tightly  written  but  they  follow  the 
same  unbeatable  formula  for  comprehensive 
coverage.  .  .  .  [The  bibliographies  have]  been 
completely  updated  and  in  many  cases  even 
the  portraits  have  been  changed.  The  list  of 
each  composer’s  important  works  recorded  is 
omitted  in  the  new  book;  it  is  now  unneeded 
because  of  the  comprehensive  Schwann  cata¬ 
logs.  .  .  .  Indispensable  for  all  libraries  but 
don’t  discard  the  1937.”  Phyllis  Pope 

Library  J  91:4957  O  15  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  80w 


EWING,  RUSSELL  C.,  ed.  Six  faces  of  Mexico; 
histoi-y,  people,  geography,  government,  econ¬ 
omy,  literature  &  art;  collaborating  auths: 
Edward  H.  Spicer  [and  others],  320p  il  maps 
$10  Univ.  of  Arlz.  press 
917.2  Mexico — Civilization  66-18533 

“Making  use  of  a  .  .  .  combination  of  maps, 
photograpns,  tables,  and  drawings  to  illustrate 
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their  discussion,  [the  editor  and  six  other  au¬ 
thors]  have  put  together  a  .  .  .  volume  which 
covers  the  history,  social  customs,  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds,  geographical  features,  literature,  art, 
,  other  cultural  factors,  economy,  and 
pohUcal  institutions  of  Mexico.”  (Choice)  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies.  Index. 


F 


FABER,  DORIS,  jt.  auth.  American  heroes  of 
the  2Clth  century.  See  Faber,  H. 


^  ■ 

“Certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  references  on  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  well 
wi  itten  volume  is  a  good  general  survey  of  the 
M.exican  nation.  Any  reader  who  wishes  to 
delve  more  deeply  into  any  of  the  special  sub¬ 
ject  areas  will  find  several  well  chosen  biblio¬ 
graphical  lists  for  further  readings,  also  many 
references  to  other  works,  particularly  in  the 
section  dealing  with  literature  and  the  arts, 
there  are  few  up-to-date  works  in  English 
M'hich  attempt  to  present  a  composite  picture 
of  this  kind.” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  150w 

“Though  this  seems  to  have  the  flavor  and 
appurtenances  of  a  textbook,  it  is  an  uncommon 
one  in  subject  and  presentation.  Each  of  the 
seven  collaborators,  all  affiliated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  writes  in  his  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  Mexico  from  the  Conquest  to  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  covered  by  essays  which  vary  in 
length  from  about  35  to  60  pages  in  the  9”  by 
12”  format.  Dr.  Ewing’s  introductory  note 
promises  ‘emphases  and  new  points  of  view  on 
matters  often  neglected,’  but  these  are  not  of¬ 
ten  found.  The  topics  chosen  give  a  well- 
rounded  picture  although  fine  arts  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in_  ‘Literature  &  Art.’  The  book  is  a  good 
Ilf  unexciting),  accurate,  academic  introduction 
to  a  lively  country.  It  brings  together  informa¬ 
tion  not  readily  found  in  smaller  libraries  and 
provides  convenient  summaries  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies  for  larger  collections.”  F.  L.  Clnquemanl 

Library  J  91:6957  D  1  ’66  150w 


The  EXPLICATOR  cyclopedia;  v  1,  Modern 
poetry;  ed.  by  Charles  Child  Walcutt  and  J. 
Edwin  Whitesell.  366p  $10  Quadrangle  bks. 

820.9  American  poetry — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  English  poetry — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Literature — Dictionaries  66-11875 

This,  the  first  of  a  projected  three  volume 
work,  is  a  compilation  of  essays  selected  from 
the  first  twenty  years  (1942-1962)  of  The  Bx- 
plicator.  The  essays,  “written  by  more  than  two 
hundred  scholars,  teachers,  and  poetry  lovers 
.  .  .  explicate  notable  British  and  American 
poems.  .  .  .  [They  are]  arranged  alphabetically 
by  poet;  where  there  are  discussions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  by  the  same  poet,  they  appear  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  first  word  in  their 
titles.  .  .  .  The  second  [volume]  will  present  ex¬ 
plications  of  earlier  poetry,  the  third  of  prose 
works.  .  .  .  The  dividing  line  between  ‘older’ 
poetry  and  the  ‘modern’  poetry  dealt  with  in 
this  volume  .  .  .  [has  been  placed]  somewhat 
before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.” 
(Introd) 


“The  explanations  are  heavy  with  ‘New  Criti¬ 
cism,’  Freudian  analysis,  and  textual  investiga¬ 
tion.  However,  the  pieces  still  have  that  smug 
finality  about  them  that  some  scholars  have 
carped  about.  Still,  libraries  not  having  a  back 
run  of  The  Explicator  are  advised  to  obtain 
this  first  volume  and  the  two  forthcoming  ones. 
.  .  .  Let  it  be  said  again  that  this  periodical 
should  be  used  only  to  aid  the  understanding 
of  neophytes  or  laymen,  not,  as  is  the  case  with 
novel  and  play  synopses,  for  a  crutch  or  sub¬ 
stitute.” 

Choice  3:619  O  ’66  90w 

“In  20  memorable  volumes  since  1942,  the 
most  remarkable  venture  in  scholai'ly  criticism 
of  our  time.  The  Explicator,  for  all  its  modesty 
of  format,  has  Instructed  students  and  teachers 
of  literature  in  the  careful,  systematic  reading 
of  literary  texts.  .  .  .  But  not  all  the  back  is¬ 
sues  of  this  amazing  periodical  are  still  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  .  [Thus]  the  200  essays  written  between 
1942  and  1962  will  be  of  great  value  to  specialists 
in  contemporary  poetry  as  well  as  to  the  ‘myth¬ 
ical  “common  reader.”  ’  Despite  the  unattrac¬ 
tive,  though  durable,  binding  and  the  double 
columns  of  typescript,  the  Cyclopedia  must  be 
available  in  all  academic  (high  school  and  col¬ 
lege)  libraries  and  all  but  the  smallest  public  li¬ 
braries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:3952  S  1  ’66  160w 


FABER,  HAROLD.  American  heroes  of  the  20th 
century,  by  Harold  and  Doris  Faber.  (Land¬ 
mark  bk)  179p  lib  bdg  $3.95  Random  house 
920  U.S. — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

67-20381 

This  book  presents  the  stories  of  twenty 
American  men  and  women  whose  lives  illustrate 
ineaning  of  courage  in  our  modern  world. 
The  biographies  include  J.  F.  Kennedy,  Charles 
Lindbergh,  Martin  Luther  King,  Helen  Keller, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Richard  Byrd,  Gordon 
Seagrave,  Margaret  Bourke-White,  Robert  God¬ 
dard,  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Audie  Murphy,  Amelia 
Earhart,  Edward  Murrow,  W.  J.  Donovan,  Car- 
ne  Chapman  Catt,  Jonas  Salk,  Alan  Shepard, 
Ernie  Pyle,  Marian  Anderson,  and  D.  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to 
twelve.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:262  O  1  '67  lOOw 


jUthough  short  biognaphies  of  such  person- 
h)<lward  R.  Murrow,  Jonas  Salk,  and 
William  J.  Donovan  are  not  easily  found  else¬ 
where.  the  dull,  poorly  written  text  and  the 
availability  of  better  biographies  of  most  of  the 
people  here  make  this  book  of  little  value  either 
for  reference  or  for  pleasure  reading.”  M.  M. 
Murray 

Library  J  92:4612  D  16  ’67  80w 


. J-Uis  IS  an  excellent  book — handsome,  well- 
written,  informative  and  perceptive,  with  re¬ 
vealing  anecdotes  and  skillful  organization. 
•  • . Wnat  sets  this  book  apart  is  the  authors’ 

steadfast  refusal  to  leave  the  impression  that 
their  heroes  are  perfect,  or  that  heroes  and 
their  families  do  not  endure  at  least  their  share 
of  _  suffering.  Heroes  are  revealed  as  human 
beings  like,  the  rest  of  us.  If  there  is  a  flaw  .  .  . 
It  may  be  m  the  authors’  choice  of  those  whose 
stories  they  have  told:  scientists  and  artists 
probably  would  be  justified  in  claiming  that 
they  had  been  slighted.  Or  it  may  be  just  a  so¬ 
bering  reflection  of  our  times  that  in  this  col¬ 
lection  14  of  the  20  biographies  are  men  and 
wonien.  who  distinguished  themselves  in  war  or 
m  testmg  what  would  become  the  machines  of 
war.  R.  G.  Abernethy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p51  N  6  ’67  200w 


FABER,  HAROLD.  From  sea  to  sea:  the 
growth  of  the  United  States.  246p  maps  $4.76 
Farrar,  Straus 

973  U.S.— Territorial  expansion— Juvenile 
literature.  U.S. — Territories  and  possessions 
— Juvenile  literature  67-4070 

“Opening  with  the  days  following  the  Revolu. 
tion  this  book  traces  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  from  Jay’s  negotiations  to  the 
various  islands  in  the  ^  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  [Bibhography.  Index.]  Grades  eight  to 
ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  facts  are  present.  But  the  author  also 
value  of  the  book  with  anecdotes 
which  sustain  the  interest  of  the  young 
reader.  The  Index  and  Bibliography  may  be 
put  to  good  use  by  the  student  who  wishes 
to  use  the  volume  for  reference  on  school 
assignments. 

Best  Sell  27:64  My  1  ’67  80w 

“The .  continental  expansion  of  the  United 
States  IS  often  characterized  as  the  Westward 
Movement,  if  a  study  of  the  frontier  is  in¬ 
volved,  or  as  Manifest  Destiny,  in  a  political 
dissertation  The  high-school  student  who  wants 
the  simple  facts  ...  is  sometimes  hard  put  to 
dig  them  out.  .  .  ..The  present  book  is  useful, 
thereiore,  as  an  objective  survey  of  uncluttere(4 
geographical,  histo^.  Mr.  Faber  shows  each  of 
the  territorial  extensions  in  turn  .  He 

shows,  too,  how  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  islands  later  came  to  be  included 
among  our  ppspssions.  A  good  reporter,  he  is 
content  to  stick  to  the  facts,  while  incidentnl 
portraits  of  the  men  behind  the  e4n?s  add  a 
welcome  glow  of  human  interest.”  M.  W  Stoer 
130w'''^*'^"  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  ’67 

“A  scholarly  book.”  E.  M.  Graves 

[Y^^w^iobweal  86:298  My  26  '67  20w 

Horn  Bk  43:479  Ag  '67  200w  [TA] 
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FABER,  HAROLD — Continued 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Bart 

Library  J  92:3196  S  16  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Todd  r-cr  a  i 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  J1  9  '67  140w  [YAJ 


FABER,  RICHARD.  The  vision  and  the  need: 
late  Victorian  imperialist  aims.  150p  $5  Hu¬ 
manities  press 

321  Imperialism.  Great  Britain — Colonies 

oG-iOOyo 

This  is  an  “introduction  to  the  idea  of  im¬ 
perialism,  and  to  some  of  the  more  represen¬ 
tative  British  empire  builders  who  helped  pro¬ 
vide  the  rationale  for  post-1870  expansion,  .  .  . 
[The  author!  discusses  .  .  .  the  Athenian, 

Roman,  and  French  approaches  to  empire,  be¬ 
fore  providing  a  .  .  .  summary  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  were  unusual  to  the  British 
case.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“[Faber’s]  comments  on  the  French  are  In¬ 
telligent  and  useful,  but  the  remarks  on  Athens 
and  Rome  are  of  no  more  value  than  most 
such  misleading  and  Irrelevant  comparisons. 
When  he  moves  on  to  examine  the  thought 
of  Rosebery,  Rhodes,  Chamberlain,  Cromer. 
Milner,  Curzon,  Dilke,  Froude,  Seeley,  and 
Kipling,  the]  is  on  firm  ground.  .  .  .  Brief, 
well  selected  bibliography.  The  book  appears 
to  be  intended  for  general  readers,  for  it  as¬ 
sumes  little  knowledge.  As  such,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  introduction  and  belongs  in  all  li¬ 
braries  that  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  with  the 
more  specialized  studies  in  this  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  field.” 

Choice  4:670  J1  ’67  170w 


“The  high-falutin,  strident  imperialist  ideas 
that  Mr  Faber  examines  sensitively  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  decade  after  1896:  and,  as  he 
suggests,  they  were  an  attempt  by  the  empire- 
builders  themselves  to  justify  the  empire  al¬ 
ready  acquired  to  an  increasingly  democratic 
and  sceptical  little  England.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
one  suspects  that  Mr  Faber  would  like  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  reputation  of  these  ‘prancing 
pro-consuls’  and  place  them  in  some  private 
temple  for  Tory  patriots.” 

Economist  M9:167  Ap  9  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

Engl  Hist  R  82:862  O  ’67  280w 
“Though  its  scale  is  precise,  [this  book's] 
scope  is  wide  and  its  style  impeccable.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Faber  is  most  effective  in  Illustrating  tlie 
diversity  of  imperial  aims  and  origins.  Hobson 
and  Lenin  would  detest  this  little  book,  for 
even  in  its  short  compass  it  richly  demon¬ 
strates  how  blinkered  their  view  of  imperial¬ 
ism  was — how  endlessly  varied,  in  fact,  were 
the  Impulses  that  diiecled  men  into  that  heady 
faith.  .  .  .  Mr.  Faber  scarcely  has  room  to 
expand  any  one  of  his  themes — his  excellent 
essay  on  Kipling’s  Imperial  ideals  deserves  a 
book  in  itself.  .  .  .  [This  work]  will  serve  as 
a  sketch-map  for  many  who  will  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowing  his  route — one  of  those  swift  pencilled 
charts,  done  in  a  fine  cultivated  hand,  which 
the  scouts  of  Imperial  armies  used  to  send 
dashingly  back  to  the  generals  lumbering  along 
behind.”  _ 

TLS  p690  J1  28  ’66  490w 


FAHEY,  ROBERT  J-  Jt.  auth.  Congress  needs 
help.  See  Donham,  P. 


FAIRBAIRN,  ANN.  Five  smooth  stones:  a 
novel.  766p  $6.96  Crown 

66-26196 

“The  story  relates  David  Champlln’s  birth 
in  New  Orleans  during  the  Depression:  his  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  scholanshlp  in  a  small  Ohio  col¬ 
lege:  his  love  for  Sara,  a  young  artist:  his 
training  for  the  law:  and  his  service  to  the 
non-violent  race  movement.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:700  My  6  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Bartley 

Best  Sell  26:373  Ja  16  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Murray 

Book  Week  p6  Ja  16  ’67  1600w 
“Smothered  In  sentimentality,  not  even  the 
cruel  problem  of  race  can  move  us  as  it  should, 
and  the  length  of  the  volume  is  due  to  too  many 
Incidents,  told  in  too  many  ways.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  horror  and  humiliation  Is  visited  on 
the  hero,  his  relations,  or  his  neighbors.  .  .  . 


Some  whites  are  good,  some  blacks  bad,  [Dav¬ 
id]  finds,  but  neither  he  nor  his  author  seem 
to  grasp  that  life  is  more  complicated.  Pamela 
Aiiirsli. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  Ja  12  ’67 

160W 

“This  is  a  courageous  novel,  for  its  basic  ele¬ 
ment  is  love  shared  by  a  young  Negro  and  a 
white  girl.  .  .  .  David  is  a  marvelously  weU- 
done  character:  Miss  Fairbalm  takes  her  time 
to  detail  his  life,  his  warmth,  his  wisdom,  his 
seeking  for  knowledge,  and  his  love  for  Sara 
and  for  his  grandfather.  My  chief  complaint 
about  the  book  is  that  it  is  too  long  and  is 
really  two  novels:  a  beautiful  love  story  and 
an  action  story  of  race  problems.  The  two 
parts  never  really  dovetail.  But  Miss  Fairbalm 
compensates  for  this  by  creating  some  amazing 
minor  characters.”  R.  F.  Cay  ton 

Library  J  91:6000  D  1  ’66  190w 
“He  is  not  a  psychological  case  history.  .  .  . 
He  is  not  a  dope  addict  with  a  heart  of  gold. 
David  Champlin  is  a  man  of  dignity.  .  .  .  [He] 
is  an  old-fashioned  hero,  and  his  story  has 
many  old-fashioned  plot  ingredients.  Miss 
Fairbalm  .  .  .  uses  melodrama  at  times  to  drive 
home  her  points,  David’s  and  Sara's  romance 
Is  perhaps  the  least  convincing  part  of  the 
novel — though  even  here  there  are  scenes  that 
blaze  with  bitter  truth.  .  .  .  Negro  or  white. 
Southern  or  Northern,  illiterate  or  scholarly, 
noble  or  conniving,  the  numerous  people  char¬ 
acterized  so  clearly  in  this  novel  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  'mortal  humans.’  That  is  rare 
enough  in  any  fiction  dealing  with  one  of  the 
bone-deep  issues  of  our  time.  Wilma  Dykeman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  1  ’67  650w 
Time  89:84  Ja  27  ’67  400w 


FAIRBANK,  JOHN  K.  China:  the  people’s  mid¬ 
dle  kingdom  and  the  U.S.A.  146p  $3.96  Har¬ 
vard  unlv.  press 

327.61  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) — 
Relations  (general)  with  the  U.S.  U.S.— Re¬ 
lations  (general)  with  China  (People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China).  China  (People’s  Republic 
of  China) — History  67-17307 

“The  book  Is  a  collection  of  eleven  essays, 
nine  of  which  appeared  in  [such  publications 
as  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Life]  .  .  .  and  two  of  which  were 
speeches  the  author  delivered  in  Tokyo  and 
Connecticut.  The  essays  are  arranged  in  three 
topical  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  China's 
revolution  in  the  light  of  her  past,  the  Taiwan 
pjoblem,  and  Communist  China  and  American 
policy.”  (Sat  R) 


“These  collected  papers  are  uneven  in  quality 
and  frequently  repetitious:  but  three  of 
them,  ‘Communist  China  and  Taiwan  In  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy,’  ’New  Thinking  about  China,’ 
and  ^ow  to  Deal  with  the  Chinese  Revolu¬ 
tion,’  stand  out  as  excellent  examples  of  Fair- 
bank’s  rich  knowledge  of  China  and  of  his  fine 
style.  In  his  ability  to  capture  centuries  of 
Chinese  history  in  a  brief  essay,  he  is  without 
peer.  The  constant  theme  of  his  papers  is  the 
need  for  an  historical  framework  within  which 
developments  in  China  and  the  current  state  of 
Sino-American  relations  may  be  understood. 

.  .  .  Although  he  probably  intended  this  volume 
fctr  the  general  reader.  It  contains  so  many 
valuable  insights  into  Chinese  attitudes  that 
academic  critics  of  current  American  policy  In 
lOast  Asia  might  well  profit  by  reading  it 
too.  .  .  .  Fairbank’s  essay,  ‘The  Impact  of 
Protestant  Missions,’  concludes  with  a  call  for 
a  study  of  American  missions  in  China.  .  .  .  The 
concerned  are  directed  to  Paul  Varg’s  valuable 
study.  Missionaries.  Chinese  and  Diplomats: 
The  American  Protestant  Missionary  Movement 
in  China,  1890-1952  [BRD  19591.”  W.  I.  Cohen 
J  Am  Hist  .64:452  S  ’67  490w 

“In  his  capacity  as  the  leading  China  scholar 
at  Harvard,  Fairbank  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  remarkable  growth  [of  the  field  of  Sinology] 
during  the  past  three  decades  or  so.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  when  a  book  on  China  is  published  under 
his  name  one  can  be  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
command  serious  attention.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
will  unquestionably  also  attract  a  large  reading 
public,  for  it  is  addressed  not  so  much  to  the 
scholars  as  to  all  who  want  to  know  what  a 
leading  specialist  has  to  say  about  China  and 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  two""  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  populous!  of  nations 
appear  to  be  on  a  collision  course.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  the  pieces  were  written  for  different 
audiences  at  different  times,  editing  and  some 
revision  have  eliminated  repetition  and  have 
rendered  the  book  uniformly  readable.  Even 
if  one  fails  to  grasp  some  of  the  points  of  a 
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substantive  nature,  one  cannot  help  appre¬ 
ciating  the  persuasive  power  that  derives  n-om 
the  author’s  mastery  of  English  prose.  ...  If 
some  find  it  hard  to  accept  Fairbank’s  broad 
m'oposals  concerning  the  formulation  of  a  new 
China  policy  by  the  U.S.,  few  could  disagree 
with  his  interpretation  of  China’s  history  in 
modern  times.”  C.  T.  Hu 

Sat  R  60:45  S  30  ’67  1050w 

TLS  1208  D  14  ’67  350w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvii  summer  ’67  150w 


FAIRBRIDGE,  RHODES  W.,  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  oceanography.  (Encyclopedia  of  earth 
sciences  ser,  v  1)  1021p  U  maps  $25  Rein¬ 
hold 

651.4  Oceanography — Dictionaries  66-26069 

Arranged  alphabetically  by  subject,  "all  ar¬ 
ticles  are  signed,  contain  references  to  further 
leading  and  cross  references  within  the  volume 
as  well  as  to  coming  volumes  in  the  series.  .  .  . 
'I'lie  entries  (of  varying  length)  deline  terms 
or  bodies  of  water  with  a  blend  of  history  (so¬ 
cial  and  scientific),  oceanography,  physics,  and 
research.”  (Choice)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  informative  reference  assistance  offered 
here  .  .  .  [has  benefited]  from  careful  editing 
and  construction.  .  .  .  Black-and-white  Illustra¬ 
tions  are  pertinent,  lucid,  and  profuse,  besides 
being  adjacent  to  the  proper  textual  matter.  .  .  . 
'rhe  style  should  offer  no  difficulty  for  informed 
undergraduates:  the  information  provided  may 
enlighten  scholars.  .  .  .  College  libraries  not 
suppoi'ting  a  strong  earth  science  curriculum 
are  still  advised  of  this  encyclopedia’s  multi¬ 
disciplinary  value.  High  quality  in  a  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  series  is  sometimes  indicative  of  conti¬ 
nuing  value,  therefore  interested  libraries  might 
well  gamble  on  a  standing  order  for  Reinhold’s 
‘Earth  Sciences  Series.’  ” 

Choice  3:996  Ja  ’67  350w 
“135  top  names  from  several  nations  have 
pooled  their  know-how  to  provide  all  interested 
parties  (scientist  and  student)  with  the  very 
latest  material  about  oceans.  The  result  is  a 
bright  center-stage  spot  on  sea-science.  This  is 
a  real  encyclopedia  covering  everything  from 
absorptivity  to  zooplankton.  .  .  .  [It]  includes 
both  ’study-science’  and  practical  dollar-market 
subjects.  .  .  .  Full  of  illustrations,  charts,  maps, 
and  tables,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  any 
oceanographer,  practicing  or  potential.  It  also 
has  much  reference  value,  especially  for  near¬ 
water  libraries.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:996  Mr  1  '67  180w 
“Individual  contributions  are  often  of  a  very 
high  quality,  with  the  essentials  of  complicated 
subjects  set  down  in  a  way  at  once  fair,  brief, 
and  readable.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  are  those 
that  describe  the  marine  geology  and  physical 
geography  of  many  of  the  interesting  ocean 
areas.  These  contributions  alone  will  earn  the 
book  shelf  space  in  many  reference  libraries. 
There  are  some  articles  that  seem  less  firmly 
based,  but  the  difficulty  in  producing  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  is,  one  Imagines,  less  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  contributions  than  with  the  choice  of 
topics  and  the  overall  balance.  .  .  .  Altogether 
this  is  a  book  which  improves  on  acquaintance. 
There  is  more  in  it  than  the  list  of  entry- 
headings  or  the  index  would  indicate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  references  it  includes.” 
H.  Charnock 

Science  157:1162  S  8  ’67  460w 


FALKNER,  LEONARD.  The  president  who 
wouldn’t  retire.  319p  pi  $5.95  Coward-McCann 
973.6  Adams.  John  Quincy.  U.S. — History— 
1815-1861  67-15277 

This  “study  of  John  Quincy  Adams  covers 
the  last  17  years  of  his  life,  1831-1848,  years 
which  the  old  ex-Presldent  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  his  career  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  where  he  sat  as  a  member  from  the 
Plymouth  District  of  Massachusetts,  and  where 
he  died.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Falkner  resurrects  this  grand  old  man  and 
tells  his  story  well.  The  book  is  so  good  that 
this  reviewer  felt  as  though  he  were  with  Adams 
at  each  House  session.”  F.  O.  Brown 
Best  Sell  27:290  N  1  ’67  600w 
“In  1954,  having  first  produced  an  exhaustive, 
technical  and  probably  definitive  account  of  his 
foreign  policy,  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis  published 
his  ‘John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union’  [BRD 
1966],  which,  in  the  depths  of  its  insights  and 
the  restrained  passion  of  its  presentation,  is 


one  of  the  great  biographical  studies  of  our 
tnp®-  Mr.  Falkner’s  book  isn’t  in  that  class  at 
all;  but,  in  its  chatty  and  popularizing  way,  it 
IS  extremely  readable,  and,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  the  great  theme  of  civil  llherties,  not  only 
readable  but  timely.”  George  Dangerfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  N  5  ’67  700w 


fall,  BERNARD  B.  Hell  in  a  very  small 
place;  the  siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  615p 
pi  maps  $8.95  Llpplncott 
959.7  Dien  Bien  Phu,  Vietnam  66-23242 
“For  the  wilting  of  this  book,  which  draws 
parallels  between  the  French  experience 
with  the  Vletrainh  and  ours  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  [the  author]  had  access  to 
Fi’ance  s  still-secret  files,  which  required  special 
authorization  for  him  from  the  French  defense 
minister.  Mr.  Fall  also  traveled  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  North  Vietnam,  Fiance  and  Algeria  to  in¬ 
terview  survivors  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,”  (Publish¬ 
ers  Weekly)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  Virginia  Thompson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1470  J1  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Weatherbee 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:256  S  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:666  J1  ’67  90w 

“['This  book]  is  a  thorough  military  rehearsal 
of  the  French  side  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Its 
welter  of  fact  is  utterly  indigestible  to  the 
layma.n — and  utterly  engrossing.  This  is  not 
shaped  drama  of  Jules  Roy’s  ‘The  Battle 
of  Dienbienphu’  [BRD  1965],  but  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  account  of  the  56-day  siege  that  is 
overpowering  in  its  sheer  matter-of-factness. 
The  carnage  is  all  the  more  terrible  for  the 
book’s  cumulative  dry  detail.  .  .  .  What  we 
get  Is  the  hour-by-hour  swirl  of  sorties,  de¬ 
fenses,  and  air  drops.  The  bizarre  and  the 
crucial,  they  are  all  here.  .  .  .  What  is  missing 
—of  necessity — is  any  coherent  exposition  of 
Viet-Minh  planning  and  decisions  as  the  battle 
progressed.  Fall,  after  all,  did  not  have  the 
same  access  to  archives  in  Hanoi  as  he  did  to 
the  archives  in  Paris.”  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  F  16  ’67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Dennis  Hale 

Commonweal  85:660  Mr  10  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  92:110  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Schachman 

Library  J  92:2046  My  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Burnham 

Nat  R  19:374  Ap  4  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Bill  Jenner 

New  Statesman  74:148  Ag  4  ’67  220w 
“Fall’s  book  achieves  the  closest  possible 
synthesis  of  previous  research  and  known  docu¬ 
ments  with  the  personal.  Impartial,  but  pro¬ 
foundly  human  contribution  of  a  good  historian 
The  dramatic  story  .  .  .  ends  with  an 
Epilogue,  and  a  Postface,  (‘Where  Are 
Tliey  Now?’).  There  are  also  highly  relevant 
bibliographical  and  biographical  appendices. 
The  book’s  illustrations  are  outstanding;  they 
pre.<3ent  the  men,  the  site  and  the  heat  of  the 
battles  vividly.  In  sum,  the  book  Is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  accurate  and  vital  Information,  writ¬ 
ten  so  directly  and  grlppingly  that  one  relives 
the  drama  with  its  actors,  and  one  is  happily 
surprised  to  find,  after  reading  of  so  many 
moving  episodes,  that  the  Postface  contains  a 
list  of  those  who  survived  the  trial  of  combat 
and  captivity.  They  have  become,  for  the 
reader,  real  people.  .  .  .  [This  book]  gives  the 
layman  something  which  specialists  in  the 
field  have  often  experienced:  an  extraordinary 
and  at  times  almost  unbearable  intensity  about 
the  problems  in  this  troubled  area  and  the 
reactions  they  evoke.”  Paul  Mus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  P  12  ’67  3900w 
“Mr.  Fall,  a  French  journalist  and  teacher 
who  was  recently  killed  in  Vietnam,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  thorough  account  of  a  brave,  sanguinary 
battle  that  has  since  turned  out  to  have  im¬ 
mense  historic  importance.  He  blames  the 
French — though  less  than  other  writers  do — 
for  getting  into  a  militarily  absurd  position, 
and  blames  the  United  States  for  letting  the  po¬ 
sition  fall  .  .  Mr.  Fall’s  account  of  how  the 
United  States  finally  refused  to  [to  help  the 
French]  is  possibly  unjust  to  American  mo- 
tives.  allowing  too  much  for  selfishness  and 
^9'’  uncertainty,  but  if  his  view  la 
what  Frenchmen  believe.  Prance’s  present  at¬ 
titudes  toward  NATO  and  the  .  Vietnam  war 
are  understandable. 

New  Yorker  43:190  Mr  26  '67  260w 
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FALL,  B.  B. — Continued 
“The  definitive  work,  one  destined  to  be  a 
classic,  has  been  produced  by  Bernard  Ball, 
who  in  his  impressive  earlier  studies — The  Two 
Viet-Nams  [BHD  1964],  Vietnam  Witness  [BHD 
1966],  etc, — had  already  won  a  leading  position 
among  authorities  on  Vietnam  in  American 
universities.  .  .  .  The  most  important  pages  of 
Bernard  Fall’s  detailed,  colorful  account  of  that 
turning-point  battle  tell  the  story  of  the  Dulles- 
Eisenhower  reactions  to  the  challenge,  a  story 
so  pertinent  to  what  is  happening  today  that 
it  deserves  to  be  extracted  from  the  massive, 
515-page  book  and  published  separately  In 
magazine  or  brochure  form.  It  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for  every  American  citizen. 
.  .  .  Bernard  Fall  does  not  tell  us  whether  he 
thinks  we  should  have  intervened  to  save  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  ...  It  is  a  great  pity  that  at  the 
very  end  of  a  brilliant,  dramatic,  lucidly  told 
story,  the  writer  bows  out  and  leaves ,  these 
questions  to  be  answered  by  ‘future  histori¬ 
ans.’  ’’  David  Schoenbrun 

Sat  R  50:31  F  IS  ’67  3100w 
TLS  p702  Ag  3  ’67  2100w 


FALL,  BERNARD  B.,  ed.  On  revolution.  See 
Ho  Chi  Minh 


FALL,  BERNARD  B.  The  two  Viet-Nams;  a 
political  and  military  analysis.  2d  rev  ed 
607p  maps  $7.95  Praeger 

959.7  Vietnam— History.  Vietnam— Politics 
and  government.  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961- 

66-14o05 

In  this  second  revised  edition  of  a  book 
“originally  published  in  1963  and  first  revised 
in  1964  .  .  .  [Fall  analyzes]  developments 
since  1964,  discussing  such  aspects  as:  the  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam,  and.  the  cor¬ 
responding  shift  in  tactics  of  the  insurgents: 
the  gradual  escalation  of  the  war;  .  .  ....and 
the  Manila  and  Honolulu  conferences.  Utilizing 
material  not  available  for  earlier  editions.  Dr. 
Fall  documents  the  origin,  structure,  and  <mer- 
ations  of  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet-COng 
.  .  .  its  relationship  to  Hanoi,  and  its  role  in 
a  possible  resolution  of  the  conflict.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “There  are  six  new  maps  and 
charts,  and  the  bibliography  has  been  .  .  . 
reworked  and  updated.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1964. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:686  My  6  ’67  60w 


“Bernard  Fall  was  killed  at  the  military 
front.  .  .  .  This  final  revision  .  .  .  shows 
Fall’s  detailed  workmanship  at  its  best.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  inevitably  concerned  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  rapidly  changing  war,  and  is 
recommended  as  an  original  purchase,  but  the 
significance  of  its  subject  and  information 
make  it  worthy  of  purchase  even  though  a  li¬ 
brary  holds  earlier  editions.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  92:1838  My  1  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Schacirman 

Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  160w  [TA] 


“[The  book  suffers!  somewhat  from  the 
author’s  waspish  needling  of  the  U.S.  and  his 
defensiveness  about  the  French,  and  [tends! 
occasionally  to  lean  too  heavily  on  debatable 
material.  For  example,  [Fall!  contends  that 
the  Vietcong  revolt  in  the  late  fifties  was 
spontaneous  and  indeed  perhaps  contrary  to  the 
wLshes  of  the  Hanoi  government.”  John 
Mecklin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  4  ’67  ISOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Hatfield 

Sat  R  60:20  J1  1  ’67  400w 


FALL,  BERNARD  B.  Viet-Nam  witness.  1953- 
66.  363p  il  maps  $6.95  Praeger 
959.7  Vietnam — History  66-18898 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Joiner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:216  Mr  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Fishel 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:179  Ja  ’67  llOOw 
TLS  pl02  F  9  ’67  400w 


FALL,  THOMAS.  Dandy’s  mountain;  II.  by 
Juan  Carlos  Barberis.  200p  $3.95  Dial  press 

67-16205 

“Dandy’s  real  name  was  Amanda  but  her 
cousin  Bruce  called  her  ‘Crazy’:  Imagine  having 
as  sunamer  project  learning  all  the  words  in  the 


dictionary!  Relations  between  Dandy  and  Bruce 
were  strained  .  .  .  [but  Dandy’sJ  belief  that 
Bruce  was  really  a  nice  person  was  vindicated 
when  the  two  were  lost  on  a  mountain,  and  he 
proved  a  resourceful  and  cheerful  cpmpaniqn 
once  he  had  been  convinced  that  ,his  cousin 
really  cared  for  him.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  twelve. 
(Sat  R) 


“In  the  hands  of  a  less  skillful  writer  the  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  dictionary  could  ^ve  be¬ 
come  an  exercise  in  cleverness,  but  Fail  has 
made  Dandy  a  believable  girl,  and  her  cousin 
Bruce’s  reaction  to  his  mother’s  illness  is  a 
sound  portrait  of  a  child  building  a  shell  around 
himself  to  ward  off  what  he  believes  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  hurt.  'These  qualities  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  make  Dandy’s  Mountom  a 
superior  book  but  Fall  has  done  more.  In  de¬ 
picting  Dandy’s  mother  and  father  as  real  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  relationship  between  themselves  as 
well  as  with  theii  children.  Fall  has  provided 
the  reader  with  a  full-scale  portrait  of  life  as 
it  is  lived.”  D.  M.  Broderick 

Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  400w 
“'There  are  several  truly  comical  scenes  [in 
this  novel]:  Dandy  in  the  city  police  station  us¬ 
ing  words  from  the  first  three  pages  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  to  describe  the  crime  she  has  witnessed; 
Dandy  burning  lamb  chops  in  the  kitchen  while 
Hilda,  her  sister,  uses  an  egg  plus  very  hot  wa¬ 
ter  to  shampoo  her  hair.  Readers  will  agree 
fondly  with  Hilda,  who  says  to  Dandy.  ’You're  a 
bright  little  girl,  for  someone  who  talks  to  her¬ 
self  all  the  time.’  ”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43.:469  Ag  ’67  200w 


“This  is  an  absorbing  melodrama  with  some 
touches  of  humor.  Unfortunately,  the  charac¬ 
ters’  motivations,  reactions,  and  dialogue  are 
frequently  improbable,  to  say  the  least.  .  .  . 
Since  these  flimsy  characterizations  are  unable 
to  support  the  overloaded  dialogue,  city  rat 
and  country  mouse  are  liable  to  a  landslide  of 
reader  disbelief.”  Lucy  Salinger 

Library  J  92:3862  O  15  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:43  J1  22  ’67  150w 


FALLA,  R.  A.  A  field  guide  to  the  birds  of 
New  Zealand  and  outlying  islands,  by  R.  A. 
Falla,  R.  B.  Sibson  and  E.  G.  Turbott;  with 
18  pi.  and  63  line-drawings  by  Chloe  Talbot- 
Kelly.  254p  $6.95  Houghton 

598  Birds — New  Zealand  67-3309 

This  identification  guide  covers  over  200 
species,  including  rare  land  birds  and  a  large 
variety  of  water  birds.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  [is!  the  first  modem  field  guide  to  the 
birds  of  New  Zealand.  ...  In  general,  Mr. 
Falla  .  .  .  follows  the  format  of  the  Peterson 
series  and  keeps  most  of  the  virtues  of  that 
series.  Unfortunately,  the  color  plates  are 
keyed  into  the  text  by  plate  rather  than  page 
number  so  they  are  hard  to  find  quickly.  Also, 
unlike  the  Peterson  series,  the  plates  do  not 
give  quick  identification  clues.  On  the  other 
hand,  text  descriptions  are  more  detailed  and 
the  accounts  of  unique  flightless  birds  and 
newly  discovered,  supposedly  extinct  birds 
such  as  the  Takahe  are  fascinating.”  Walter 
Harding 

Library  J  92:2591  J1  ’67  120w 
“'Tlie  three  authors  .  .  .  rank  with  foremost 
ornithologists  the  woi’ld  around.  'They  have 
been  thorough,  appreciative,  and  bold.  A  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  last  trait  is  their  elimina¬ 
tion  of  numerous  specific  names  that  are 
usually  inserted  between  genus  and  racial 
names.  .  .  .  For  a  practical,  identifying  hand¬ 
book,  this  is  to  be  enthusiastically  commended. 
It  will  help  observers  and  not  confuse  experts. 
Miss  Talbot  Kelly’s  drawings  in  color  and 
black  and  white  are  simple,  direct,  and  look 
like  the  birds.  What  more  could  one  ask’?” 
R.  C.  Murphy 

Natur  Hist  76:76  Ag  '67  380w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Bannerman 

N  Y  Rev  of  .Books  9:38  O  26  ’67  550w 


FALLACI,  ORIANA.  If  the  sun  dies;  tr.  from 
the  Italian  by  Pamela  Swinglehurst.  403p  $7.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 


301.24  Astronautics  and  civilization.  U  S 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  66-23476 


ror  uescripuye  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Economist  224:999  S  16  ’67  900w 
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Reviewed  by  Willy  Ley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  F  5  '67  700w 
Sci  Am  216:144  Mr  ’67  600w 
TLS  pl266  D  28  ’67  230w 


FALLERS,  LLOYD  A.  Bantu  bureaucracy;  a 
century  of  political  evolution  among  the  Ba- 
soga  of  Uganda.  283p  ii  maps  $6;  pa  $1.95 
TJniv.  of  Chicago  press 
352.0676  Soga  (Bantu  tribe).  Local  govern¬ 
ment  65-25124 

An  assessment  of  the  “kingdom  of  Basoga 
In  Eastern  Uganda,  the  book  essentially  is  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  roles  and  roleplaying 
of  various  political  office  holders  in  the  life 
of  a  changing  state.’’  (Choice)  Appendixes.  In¬ 
dex. 


“How  much  Impact  has  [this]  book  had  In 
the  last  ten  years  on  the  trends  of  research? 
.  .  .  Present  studies  shift  from  Institutional 
clashes  as  a  focal  point  of  analysis  and  work 
on  lower  levels.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  systems  and  the  adaptation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  their  struggle  for  power  and  au¬ 
thority.  .  .  .  The  typological  or  the  purely 
structural  functional  approaches  to  studies  of 
political  change  are  Infreauent.  However,  Fal- 
ler’s  work  is  rich  in  ethnographic  detail  and 
was  an  empirical  documentation  of  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  position  logically  and  rigorously  devel¬ 
oped.”  Arthur  Tuden 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:207  N  ’66  650w 
“Widely  and  deservedly  acclaimed  when  it 
was  originally  published  in  1956,  this  book — 
now  reissued  by  the  rather  unattractive  photo¬ 
reproduction  method — remains  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  methodology  of  political 
anthropology  and  the  study  of  Africa’s  recent 
history.  It  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
minor  classic  of  recent  jtmerlcan  research  on 
and  about  that  continent.  ...  It  is  well  written 
and  comparatively  free  from  jargon.  Detailed 
tables  and  figures,  and  some  well  chosen  photo¬ 
graphs,  enliven  the  text.  No  bibliography  and 
a  rudimentary  index.” 

Choice  3:442  J1  ’66  130w 


FANIEL,  SXePHANE.  Treasurea  of  th® 
Louvre.  2v.  See  R6allt6s 


.  .  .  He  then  analyzes  and  criticizes  the  work  of 
others  .  .  .  who  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  Negro  and  colonization.  The  core  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  psychopathological  and 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  state  of  being 
a  Negro.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1962  as  Peau  Noire,  Masques  Blancs. 
For  the  author’s  later  book.  The  Wretched  of 
the  Earth,  see  BRD  1965. 


Dr.  Fanon  emphasizes  the  psychological  as- 

Eects  of  ethnic  relations.  ...  In  some  places, 
e  gives  the  reader  flashes  of  insight,  but  in 
others  only  the  expert  will  be  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  complex  analysis.  This  collection  is 
recommended  for  larger  libraries.”  R.  K. 
Kugler 

Library  J  92:1604  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Since  he  is  writing  to  awaken  people,  to 
inform  them  so  that  they  will  act,  [the  author] 
makes  no  effort  to  be  systematic,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  or  even  orderly.  Quite  the  contrary,  one 
feels  a  brilliant,  vivid  and  hurt  mind,  walking 
the  thin  line  that  separates  effective  outrage 
from  despair.  ...  As  a  psychiatrist  he  sum¬ 
mons  what  every  clinician  knows  about  the 
child’s,  early  susceptibility  to  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  his  parents,  and  relates  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  Negroes.  .  .  .  As  a  writer  he  demon¬ 
strates  what  others  have  before  him,  how  in¬ 
sidiously  the  problem  of  race,  of  color,  con¬ 
nects  with  a  whole  range  of  words  and  images. 

.  .  ..  Tet  it  is  Fanon  the  man,  rather  tlian  the 
medical  specialist  or  intellectual,  who  makes 
this  book  so  hard  to  put  down.”  Robert  Coles 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  30  ’67  1060w 
“[This]  is  a  young  man’s  work;  but  .  .  it 
provides  the  clearest  evidence  that  Fanon  [who 
died  in  1961]  might  have  developed  into  an  au¬ 
thentically  great  writer.  .  .  .  He  is  no  socioio- 

fist  interested  in  exposition  and  argument — in 
eing  right  and  proving  a  hypothesis.  Fanon 
surrounds,  overpowers  and  evokes  his  subject 
as  a  poet  might;  but.  as  he  was  also  a  scien¬ 
tist,  he  employs  all  the  weapons  at  his  disposal, 
especially  his  wide  and  deep  learning  In  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  philosophy  and  literature.  The  re¬ 
sult  Is  a  strange,  haunting  melange  of  ex¬ 
istential  analysis,  revolutionary  manifesto, 
metaphysics,  prose  poetry  and  literary  crltl- 
msm — and  yet  the  nakedest  of  human  cries.” 
Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:990  Ap  24  ’67  650w 


FANNING,  LEONARD  M.  Men,  money  and  oil; 
the  story  of  an  Industry.  188p  il  $4.60;  lih 
bdg  $4.28  World  pub. 

338.2  Petroleum  Industry  and  trade — 

Juvenile  literature  67-268 

“The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  early  discoveries  to  the  possibilities 
in  the  world  to  come.  [Index.]  Grades  six  to 
nine.”  (Best  SeU) 


“While  facts  and  figures  have  a  place, 
perhaps  more  interesting  for  young  readers 
are  the  short  biogiaphical  vignettes  of  people 
who  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  industry.” 

Best  Sell  26:402  F  1  ’67  60w 
“Enough  expertise  is  displayed  by  the  writer 
to  make  his  book  exciting,  but  omissions 
artfully  cover  the  controversies.  .  .  .  The  omis¬ 
sions  not  only  involve  many  smaller  oil  opera¬ 
tors  and  oil  supply  operators,  but  the  author 
also  omitted  most  of  the  scandals  and  the  court 
battles  outside  of  the  trust  fiasco.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  author  makes  a  hero  out  of  Doheny. 
who  with  Harry  Sinclair  and  a  high  government 
official,  precipitated  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
Yet  because  there  is  a  paucity  of  books  written 
on  the  high  school  level  covering  the  history 
of  the  petroleum  industry  from  inception  until 
our  times,  this  book,  weU  written  and  his¬ 
torically  accurate,  belongs  in  most  libraries.” 

Paul  Sarnpff^^^  ^  ^2.342  ja  15  ’67  120w 


FANON,  FRANTZ.  Black  skin,  white  masks: 
tr.  by  Charles  Lam  Markmann.  232p  $5  Grove 
156.9  Race  psychology.  Negroes  in  France. 
Discrimination  67-30411 


“Written  out  of  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  as  a  Negro  and  a  psychiatrist  in  the  An¬ 
tilles,  this  book  is  concerned  with,  the  .  . 

Negro  psyche.  .  .  .  [The  author  believes]  that 
the  fact  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  white  and 
black  races  has  created  a  massive  psychoexis- 
tentlal  complex  [and  hopes]  by  analyzing  it  to 
destroy  it.  .  .  .  He  first  deals  with  the  modern 
Negro  and  his  attitudes  in  the  white  world. 


FANTEL,  HANS,  jt.  auth.  Four-letter  word 
games.  See  Hartogs,  R. 


FARAGO,  LADISLAS.  The  broken  seal:  the 
stoi-y  of  ."Operation  Magic”  and  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster.  439d  $5.96  Random  house 
940.64  World  War,  1939-1945— U.S.  Cryp¬ 
tography  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Japan, 
Japan — Foreign  relations — U.S.  65-11270 


“The  former  chief  of  research  and  planning, 
Special  Warfare  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  has  undertaken  “an  exploration  of 
why.  If  the  U.S.  knew  the  Japanese  codes,  did 
we  not  anticipate  Pearl  Harbor?  Also,  how  did 
the  Japanese  spy  system  in  Hawaii  operate?” 
(Publishers’  Weekly)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Daly 

America  116:537  Ap  8  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Millis 

Am  Hist  R  73:102  O  ’67  330w 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:35  Ap  15 ’67  1150w 
“Though  [Farago]  Includes  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  sources  for  each  chapter,  there  is  no 
specific  .attribution  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  precisely  the  source  of  any  particular  state¬ 
ment.  .  ,  .  [He]  can  rarely  resist  telling  a 
story  even  if  it  has  no  direct  relation  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  He,  magnifies  small  incidents,  giving 
them  from  hindsight  an  unwarranted  signifi- 
cance.  .  .  .  Despite  these  weaknesses.  The 
Broken  Seal  provides  as  full  an  account  .  .  . 
of  espionage  activities  in  Hawaii  as  is  possible 
to  reconstruct  at  this  time.  It  is  a  dramatic 
and  intriguing  story  of  code-breaking  and  spy¬ 
ing,  crowned  by  Col.  William  F.  Friedman’s 
solution  to  the  most  secret  Japanese  code,  the 
so-called  PURPLE  code,  after  almost  two 
years  of  work.  And  Mr.  Farago  makes  the 
most  of  the  drama  and  intrigue.”  Louis  Mor¬ 
ton 

Book  Week  pi  Mr  12  ’67  3950w 


“A  good  history  of  Japanese  and  American 
code-breaking  operations  between  1921  and 
December  7,  1941.  .  .  .  Farago  is  important 
because  in  this  technical  study  of  cryptology 
he  arrived  independently  at  the  same  general 
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FARAGO,  LADiSLAS — Continued. 
conclusion  as  did  the  non-revisionist  diplomat¬ 
ic  historians:  there  was  no  plot  by  Roosevelt 
or  his  advisers.  A  large  collection  of  American, 
Japanese,  and  German  original  sources  is  the 
main  source  of  documentation,  along  with  many 
scholarly  secondary  sources.  However,  the  style 
of  citing  sources  is  awkward.  Farago  s  lively 
book  contains  new  details.’’ 

Choice  4:6'i6  J1  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Hayward  nr  n-rr 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  15  67 
800w 

“Given  the  success  of  American  efforts  in  re¬ 
covering  Japanese  codes  how,  Lthe  author] 
asks,  does  one  account  for  the  disaster  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Unfortunately,  he  fails  to  deal 
with  this  problem  satisfactorily.  In  his  attempt 
to  dramatize  the  events  leading  to  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  Farago  has  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  reading  history  backwaids.  .  .  . 
Afforded  the  hindsight  of  knowing  Japanese 
intentions,  it  is  possible  to  identify  and  high¬ 
light  all  the  missed  clues  and  missed  opportuni¬ 
ties  prior  to  the  attack.  .  .  .  [Farago]  believes 
that  President  Roosevelt’s  failure  to  assess 
properly  Japanese  intentions  was  due  to  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible  factors,  to  the  state  of  sig¬ 
nal  technology  and  communications  efficieMy, 
to  human,  material  and  natural  elements.  Rut 
[he]  does  not  provide  the  necessary  analysis 
to  support  [this]  eminently  sound  conclusion. 
For  such  an  analysis,  one  must  turn  to  Rqb^ta 
Wohlstetter’s  Pearl  Harbor;  Warning  and  De¬ 
cision  [BRD  1963].’’  W.  M.  Leary 

J  Am  Hist  64:447  S  ’67  500w 

“In  this  well-written  and  informative  account 
Mr.  Farago  .  .  .  provides  many  new  facts  from 
both  American  and  Japanese  sources  about 
the  ciy-ptologicai  war  between  the  two  countries. 
Much  of  this  information  is  made  available 
here  for  the  first  time  in  print.  One  can  fol¬ 
low  the  activities  of  the  American  and  Japa¬ 
nese  cryptological  establishments,  them  or¬ 
ganization  and  personnel,  and  their  influence 
on  the  relations  between  the  countries  during 
the  two  decades  preceding  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  Recommended  for  all  public  and 

academic  libraries.”  David  Shavlt _ 

Library  J  92:674  F  1  ’67  180w 
Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  9  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:98  Ap  24  67  850w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  50:31  Je  3  ’67  lOOOw 

“Though  the  British  reader  of  Mr.  Farago’s 
work  will  probably  be  Irritated  by  the  Time- 
Life  style  .  .  .  this  book  elucidates  a  number 
of  points  in  Mrs.  Wohlstetter’s  classic  study  of 
the  Pearl  Harbour  attack.  But  one’s  confidence 
is  not  enhanced  by  the  mistakes  which  it 
contains,  chiefly  on  the  British  side  of  the  sto- 
ry.  .  .  .  Mr.  Farago’s  references  are  given  in 
the  too  common  American  compressed  form  at 
the  end  of  his  book,  and  his  index  is  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  so  technical  a  work.  But  he  has 
probed  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  American 
and  Japanese  cryptoanalyticaj  organizations, 
and  his  conclusions  should  act  as  a  corrective 
to  the  enthusiasts  who  claim  that  intelligence 
derived  from  such  sources  always  provides  the 
complete  answer.” 

TLS  p856  S  28  ’67  900w 


FARB,  PETER.  The  land,  wildlife,  and  peoples 
of  the  Bible;  il  by  Harry  McNaught.  171p 
maps  $3.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 

220.8  Bible — Natural  history  67-17105 

The  author  of  The  Face  of  North  America 
(BRD  1963)  has  written  a  “natural  history  of 
the  Holy  Land.  .  .  .  [Usin^  the  Bible]  as  his 
chief  source,  he  relates  ancient  events  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
[and]  .  .  .  concludes  by  describing  the  Holy 
Land  as  it  is  today.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index  of  Biblical  references.  Subject 
index. 


“[This  book]  ‘retranslates’  the  Bible  in  terms 
of  what  it  says,  what  Barb  has  seen  for  him¬ 
self  in  today’s  Holy  Land,  and  what  researchers 
have  learned  about  the  region’s  botany,  geol¬ 
ogy,  climatology,  zoology  and,  of  course,  an¬ 
thropology.  .  .  .  Such  information  .  .  .  plus 
Farb’s  skill  as  a  writer,  results  in  a  very  read¬ 
able  addition  to  anybody’s  bookshelf,  adults 
included.”  William  Gifman 

Book  World  pl2  D  17  ’67  230w 
“Beyond  just  the  facts,  the  reader  will  also 
get  a  tangible  sense  of  the  physical  setting  in 
which  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  came  to 


flower.  Birds,  animals,  insects,  trees  fill  the 
sun-baked,  peculiarly  luminous  landscape  and 
make  it  actual.  The  final  effect  of  Mr.  Farb  s 
book,  quite  properly,  is  a  new  appreciation  for 
the  richness  and  range  of  naturalist’s  observa¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  itself.”  M.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  67 
23Uw 


“Peter  Farb  knows  the  land  well,  and  .  .  . 
he  writes  about  the  Holy  Land  with  authority 
and  good  sense.  He  is  especially  informative 
when  he  discusses  the  animals  and  birds  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  this  he  is  helped  by  the  wonder¬ 
fully  precise  drawings  of  Harry  McNaught. 
Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  N  6  ’67  170w 


FARBER,  EDUARD,  ed.  Milestones  of  modern 
chemistry;  original  reports  of  the  discoveries: 
sel.  and  introduced  by  Eduard  Farber.  237p 
il  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

640.9  Chemistry — History  66-23492 

This  is  a  selection  of  excerpts  from  the 
“original  papers  reporting  the  dramatic  turn¬ 
ing  points  of  chemistry  .  .  .  from  1850  to  1923, 
.  .  .  in  which  Mendeleev,  Ramsay,  Aston,  Bohr, 
Berthelot.  and  other  pioneers  report  on  atomic 
structure,  the  chemical  character  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  the  chemical  affinities  between  sub¬ 
stances,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  bond,  the 
laws  governing  transformations  of  matter  and 
energy,  and  the  other  foundation  stones  of 
modern-day  chemistry.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“To  the  young  researcher  this  [type  of 
compilation]  can  be  guidance,  even  inspiration. 
It  also  will  enlighten  students  attracted  to  the 
growing  specialty  called  history  of  science. 
This  is  a  superior  book  .  .  .  because  Dr.  Farber 
is  a  skillful  science  historian  who  did  his 
editing  lucidly  and  conscientiously.”  William 
Gilman 

Book  Week  pl4  F  6  ’67  180w 
“This  brief  anthology  of  significant  papers 
in  chemistry  ...  is  remarkably  successful  in 
coherence  and  overall  clarity.  .  .  .  Although 
some  selections  appear  in  other  anthologies, 
many  do  not  and  are  not  readily  accessible: 
a  number  appear  in  English  here  for  the  first 
time.  More  comprehensive  anthologies  too  of¬ 
ten  lack  the  continuity  and  coherence  Farber 
provides  in  his  readable  and  informative  brief 
introductions  to  Parts  I  and  II  and  to  partic¬ 
ular  selections.  ...  It  is  the  one-third  of  the 
book  written  by  Farber  which  makes  it  an  un¬ 
usually  useful  anthology  whose  audience 
should  Include  Scientific  American  readei-s 
as  well  as  high  school  and  college  students,  and 
teachers  of  chemistry  and  physical  science.” 

Choice  4:70'r  S  ’67  160w 

“[In  this  excellent  book  the  writers]  are 
introduced  by  Dr.  Farber  who  thus  unifies  the 
entire  commentary.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 

high  school  libraries  with  advanced  science 
collections.  .  .  .  Grades  10-12.”  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  91:6769  N  16  ’66  90w 


FARGIS,  PAUL.,  ed.  The  consumer’s  handbook. 

306p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

640.73  Consumer  education.  Plome  economics 

66-28893 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  Is  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  “aspects  of  homemaking  and 
household  management  .  .  .  and  to  show  the 
consurner  how  he  can  continually  use  this  In¬ 
formation  to  save  .  .  .  time  and  money.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  information  in  these  pages  has 
been  taken  from  Consumers  All.  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.”  (Foreword) 
The  arrangement  is  topical.  There  are  sections 
on  finances,  houses,  food,  clothing,  equipment 
and  landscape  gardening.  Index. 


“Although  p.articular  products  are  not  identi¬ 
fied  by  name,  sensible  guidelines  are  set  forth 
by  which  the  con.sumers  can  determine  stand¬ 
ards,  and  plan  their  purchasing  accordingly. 
This  IS  a  reference  tool,  well  written,  and  of 
practical  use  for  all  Who  want  value  returned 
for  the  money  they  spend.”  H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:4950  O  15  ’66  90w 
Letter  commenting  on  above  review.  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  92:593  F  1  ’67  410w 
“This  book  contains  more  Information  than 
most  people  need.  .  .  .  The  young  couple  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  their  first  house,  for  instance,  will 
have  a  whole  new  set  of  worries  after  reading 
the  advice  Paul  Fargis  has  collected  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  .  .  .  and  from  consumer- 
service  organizations.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  19  ’67  90w 
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start  -  to  cook.  See 

Nlcnols,  N.  B. 


JOHN  S.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  slang 
&  Its  an^ogues;  past  &  present:  a  dictionary 
historical  and  comparative  of  the  heterodox 
classes  of  soc.  for  more  than 
^UO  years  with  synonyms  in  English,  French. 
Derman,  Italian,  etc;  comp.  "&  ed.  by  John 
S.  Farmer  &  W.  E.  Henley:  introds  by  Dee 
Revens  &  G.  Legman,  rev  ed  8v  v  1,  A-B;  v8 
Vocabtda  Amatoria  v  1  $16;  v8  $10  Univ.  bks. 

427.09  English  language — Slang — Dictionaries 

65-24476 

The  period  covered  by  this  dictionary  extends 
the  .  14th  century  to  the  end  of  the  19th. 

It  IS  primarily  a  literary  and  historical  pro¬ 
duction,  covering  all  that  field  which  the  LOx- 
ford  English  Dictionary]  excluded  on  moral 
grounds.  .  .  .  It  was  published  in  seven  volumes 
from  1890  to  1904;  a  revised  edition  of  the  first 
volume  [A-B]  only  was  published,  which  now 
appears  in  a  photographic  reproduction  with 
introductions.  .  .  .  [Volumes  11  through 
VII]  are  yet  to  come.  .  .  .  Simultaneously  the 
editors  have  published  as  Volume  Vlll  Farmer's 
dictionary  [Vocabula  Amatoria]  (published 
anonymously  in  1896)  of  French  erotic  terms.” 
(TLS)  The  entries  are  labelled,  (colloquial,  old, 
vulgar,  etc.)  defined  and  illustrated  from  writ¬ 
ings.  Cross  references  are  provided. 


For  most  consulters  interest  will  probably 
lie  in  the  Victorian  era.  .  .  .  Even  though  Mr. 
Legman’s  scholarship  does  not  extend  to  ety- 
rnology  (see  ignorance  regarding  cognates  dis¬ 
played  on  p.  xxxi),  his  essay  must  still  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  important  item  in  any  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  history  of  slang.  .  .  .  We  certainly 
urge  the  acquisition  of  these  two  volumes  for 
larger  collections.  The  Vocabula  Amatoria  in 
particular  fills  a  lexicographical  gap.”  B.  H. 
Smeaton 

Library  J  91:5588  N  15  ’66  170w 
‘‘[This  dictionary  has  been]  for  long  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  [The  new  volume  VIII] 
is  useful  but  monotonous.” 

TLS  P1073  N  16  ’67  330w 


FARQUHAR,  MARGARET  C,  A  book  to  begin 
on  the  Indians  of  Mexico;  il.  by  Mel  Klapholz. 
unp  $2.75;  lib  bdg  $2.78  Holt 
970.4  Indians  of  Mexico — Juvenile  literature 

67-6626 

‘‘Beginning  with  the  earliest  Indians  who 
found  their  way  to  Mexico  from  the  north, 
Mrs.  Farquhar  tells  about  the  Olmecs,  who  left 
giant  stone  heads  wherever  they  lived;  the 
Mayas:  the  Toltecs,  whose  great  ruler,  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  taught  his  people  to  make  books  and 
ended  the  sacrifice  of  humans  to  the  gods;  and, 
finally,  the  resourceful  and  powerful  Aztecs, 
who  became  the  ruling  tribe  of  Mexico.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grades  two  to  three.”  (Library 


“[Many]  books  miss  the  mark  because  they 
mistakenly  equate  brevity  with  simplification. 
The  present  work  is  an  example  of  this.  It  com¬ 
presses  the  culture  of  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  oth¬ 
ers  into  a  few  pages,  yet  what  is  there  may 
still  be  largely  incomprehensible  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  reader.  .  .  .  Where  individual  Interest  pro¬ 
vides  motivation,  some  portions  may  be  within 
the  child’s  reach,  and  the  excellent  illustrations 
may  well  encourage  him  to  try.”  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  ’67 
120w 

“A  straightforward  account  and  certainly  a 
good  book  ‘to  begin  on.’.  .  .  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  only  on  the  Olmec,  Toltec,  and 
Aztec  tribes,  but  in  an  introductory  book,  these 
wili  suffice.  The  remarkable  Indian  schools,  the 
Calmecac  and  the  Telpochcalli  are  explained, 
which  should  interest  teachers  as  well  as  pupils, 
since  very  little  has  been  written  about  educa¬ 
tion  in  pre-(3onquest  Mexico.  The  illustrations 
are  attractive  and  informative.”  Toni  de  Gerez 
Library  J  92:3176  S  15  ’67  90w 


FARR,  FINIS.  The  elephant  valley.  272p  $6 
Arlington  house 

66-25068 

When  David  Bell,  a  high-ranking  CIA  agent, 
“is  sent  to  New  York  on  a  mysterious  assign¬ 
ment  some  months  after  the  brutal  and  sense¬ 
less  murder  of  his  wife,  he  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  and  his  kind  have  been  exiled 
to  a  sort  of  ‘elephant  valley,’  there  ...  to 
while  away  their  last  days  ...  at  espionage 
‘make-work.’  But  is  the  New  York  job  a 


phony?.  .  .  Violent,  ugly  things  start  to  happen 
to  David  as  he  discovers  [a  plan]  ...  to  blow 
up  an  American  atomic  plant,  and  possibly 
start  W'orld  War  III.”  (Nat  R) 


.  A  demented  David  nets  the  psychotic  spies 
with  the  help  of  his  mixed-up  superior — all 

Eresumably  proving  what  the  reader  is  led  to 
elieve  all  along:  that  the  United  fc> tales  Govern¬ 
ment  is  nuts.  The  story  reads  like  a  flyleaf 
blurb,  always  promising  great  action  but  never 
delivering  it.  Anyone  who  believes  that  life  is 
merely  a  series  of  steps  culminating  in  death 
might  like  this  novel.”  H.  W.  Mott 

Library  J  92:2694  J1  ’67  140w 
.“To  be  perfectly  frank.  Finis  Farr’s  inge¬ 
niously  plotted  story  is  so  ingeniously  plotted 
that  it  lost  me:  I’m  still  not  sure  which  is  the 
Director.  But  the  story  is  gripping,  and  I  don’t 
really  care.  Mr  Farr  has  something  a  lot  of 
practitioners  of  the  spy-thriller  genre  have  not. 
He  can  write  and  the  people  he  writes  about 
you  care  about.”  P.  L.  Buckley 

Nat  R  19:1219  O  31  ’67  270w 
“Somewhat  amateurish,  especially  in  its  slow- 
starting  construction  and  its  obsessive  inter¬ 
polation  of  the  author’s  right-wing  fidgets,  is 
[this]  first  novel.  .  .  .  But  against  these  weak¬ 
nesses  you  can  set  some  cleverly  developed 
notions  about  the  nature  of  the  C.I.A.  .  .  .  and 
several  characters  of  complete  vitality.  Uneven, 
but  mildly  entertaining.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ag  13  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  26  ’67  40w 


FARWELL,  GEORGE.  Mask  of  Asia;  the 
Philippines  today.  227p  il  maps  $6.96  Praeger 
919.14  Philippine  Islands  66-21777 

The  author  “examines  the  history  of  the 
Islands — the  origins  of  Philippine  culture  and 
its  development  from  pre-Hlspanic  times  to 
the  present;  the  geography,  peoples,  religions, 
and  economic  problems,  and  the  possibilities 
for  overcoming  them;  and  the  ties  with  Asia 
and  the  West  of  the  ‘one  Christian  democracy 
in  South  East  Asia.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:690  My  6  ’67  lOOw 

“[This  book  was]  first  published  in  Australia 
as  Mask  of  Asia;  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  Based 
partly  on  secondary  source  material  and  partly 
on  personal  observation  [it]  presents  a  com¬ 
bination  of  historical  survey  of  the  country  and 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  Filipino  scene. 
.  .  .  Written  in  a  journalistic  style,  it  is  a  read¬ 
able  and  lively  account  of  the  nation,  though 
neither  the  materials  nor  the  views  presented 
are  novel  to  the  scholar  and  well  informed  lay¬ 
man.  Useful  but  not  a  necessity.” 

(jhoice  4:890  O  ’67  lOOw 

“A  candid  and  sympathetic  appraisal  of  the 
contemporary  Filipinos.  .  .  .  The  picture  [Far- 
well]  paints  of  universal  poverty,  rampant 
crime,  and  corruption  in  officialdom  is  dis¬ 
turbing,  but  so  well  documented  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.  This  timely  and  provoca¬ 
tive  book  is  recommended  for  college  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.”  S.  L.  Hopklnson 

Library  J  91:6081  D  16  ’66  180w 
“There  is  little  current  writing  about  these 
Islands.  This  has  some  worthwhile  background 
and  historical  material.  .  .  .  However,  a  point 
is  often  made  and  the  facts  supporting  it  listed 
without  any  examination  of  other  factors  or 
interpretations.  A  number  of  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralizations,  particularly  as  to  ‘national  char¬ 
acteristics,’  are  dubious.  There  is  also  a  bit 
of  British  terminology  now  and  then  that 
some  may  find  puzzling.” 

Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


FAST,  JULIUS.  What  you  should  know  about 
human  sexual  response.  167p  $3.95  Putnam 
612.6  Sex  (Psychology).  Physiology  66-29762 
When  “Human  Sexual  Response”  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Masters  and  Virginia  E.  Johnson  (Brd 
1966]  was  published  .  .  .  one  criticism  leveled 
against  the  book  was  that  it  was  written  in 
technical  language  that  was  often  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  layman.  ,  .  .  Julius  Past 
has  written  .  .  .  [an  explanation  of  the]  find¬ 
ings,  along  with  his  own  Independent  commen¬ 
tary.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Since  I  have  read  only  a  few  pages  in  the 
Masters-Johnson  book  I  can  say  no  more  than 
that  Fast’s  summary  seems  quite  competent. 
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FAST,  JULIUS — Continued 

but  the  criticisms  he  advances  are  so  obvious 
or  trivial  as  to  give  the  whole  enteiynse  a  little 
of  the  look  of  latching  on  to  a  good  thing.  Yet 
as  one  of  the  many  who  will  probably  never  get 
around  to  reading  ail  of  Masters-Johnson,  I 
am  grateful  for  Fast’s  summary.  It  taught  rne 
a  number  of  things  that  I  regard  as  eminently 
worth  knowing.  I  wish  it  were  better  written. 
Paul  Pickrel  „  .  „  „„„ 

Harper  233:116  D  ’66  260w 
“Mr.  Fast  omits  medical  terminology  and 
gives  a  readable  account  of  the  recent  best¬ 
seller.  The  same  criticisms  can  be  made  about 
this  book  that  were  made  for  the  original  work, 
although  Mr.  Fast  appears  to  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  m  the  psychological  factors  than  are  Dr. 
Masters  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  This  book  can  be 
recommended  to  any  reader  who  wants  Masters 
and  Johnson  in  simplified  form  or  who  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  additional  informative  views  on  the 
subject.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  92:1501  Ap  1  67  130w 


FAULKNER,  WILLIAM.  The  Faulkner-Cowley 
file.  See  Cowley,  M. 


FAULKNER,  WILLIAM.  The  marble  faun; 
and  A  green  bough.  61:67p  $4.75  Random 
house 

811  65-27492 

The  Southern  writer’s  “two  volumes  of 
poeti-y  are  here  reproduced  photographically 
from  copies  of  the  original  editions.  'The 
Marble  Faun  was  issued  on  December  15,  1924. 
.  .  .  There  was  only  one  printing.  ...  A  Green 
Bough  was  published  on  April  20.  1933  .  .  . 
[ini  a  limited  signed  edition  of  360  copies,  as 
well  as  the  regular  trade  edition  [BRD  1933].” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“It  is  good  to  have  these  juvenile  pieces 
reprinted  in  such  a  well  done  volume:  how¬ 
ever,  their  worth  as  literary  pieces  is  only 
that  they  represent  Faulkner  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  The  heavy  influence  of  the 
Imagists  is  almost  more  than  the  delicate 
themes  can  bear,  and  one  can  only  be  de¬ 
lighted  that  Faulkner  cast  aside  these  in¬ 
fluences  to  seek  his  own  way  in  prose.  .  .  . 
The  book  belongs  in  any  library  with  exten¬ 
sive  American  literature  holdings,  for  its 
curiosity  value  alone.” 

Choice  2:770  Ja  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Karl  Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Ja  9 
Time  86:110  N  26  ’65  180w 
TLS  p420  My  18  ’67  330w 


’66  200W 


FAULKNER,  WILLIAM.  The  wishing  tree:  il. 
by  Don  Bolognese.  8ip  $3.95;  ltd  ed  $10  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

66-21458 


The  story  begins  with  “Dulcie  waking  on 
her  birthday  morning  to  find  a  redheaded  boy 
standing  beside  her  bed.  Maurice,  a  magical 
figure  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  red  shoes  and 
stockings,  carries  Dulcie  off  in  a  ponycart  to 
an  enchanted  world  In  search  of  the  Wish¬ 
ing  Tree.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Age  eight  and 
up.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:114  J1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p38  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  45()w 

“Faulkner’s  talent  was  never  for  sweetness. 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  that  he  tried.  But  what 
will  forgive  him  his  caricature  of  the  many- 
husbanded  Negro  mammy  .  .  .  and  of  her  no¬ 
account  Stepln  Fetchit  husband?  .  .  .  Why  Is 
it  that  Faulkner  writing  seriously  could  pre¬ 
sent  the  humanity  of  the  Negro  so  powerfully, 
whereas  Faulkner  at  play  with  a  little  girl- 
of-the-magnolias  could  fall  back  to  such  de¬ 
based  caricature?  This  manuscript  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  scholars  occasion  to  search  that 
ciuestion.  It  has  point,  therefore,  as  a  scholar’s 
document.  Meanwhile,  however,  what  is  offered 
for  sale  is  a  children’s  book,  and  certainly  it 
is  no  pleasure  to  report  that  it  Is  an  offen¬ 
sively  bad  one.”  John  Ciardi 

Harper  234:114  My  ’67  650w 
“The  publishers  have  chosen  to  promote  the 
book  as  a  collector’s  item,  rather  than  as  a 
children’s  story,  and  this  course  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  wise  one.  Although  there  is  a  quality 


of  sweetness  about  the  story.  It  Is  too  sharoiy 
edged  with  reality  to  appeal  to  most  eight- 
year-olds.  .  .  .  Although  I  have  a  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  for  Faulkner’s  work  and  admit  a 
certain  joy  in  reading  this  story,  with  its 
untypically  clear  syntax,  I  somehow  feel  that 
Faulkner  would  not  have  approved  of  its 
publication  because  it  reveals  openly  and  with¬ 
out  any  pretense  the  warmth  and  uni^rstand- 
ing  that  he  so  richly  worked  with  beautiful 
subtlety  into  the  fabric  of  his  major  pieces. 
Recommended  for  the  complete  collection  of 
Faulkner.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:1176  Mr  15  '67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Bevington 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  My  7  ’67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:178  D  16  67  80w 
“[This  fanciful  story]  is  an  odd  mixture 
of  childlike  fantasy  and  adult  overtones,  of 
Imaginative  episodes  and  a  recurrent  dialogue 
between  a  married  couple  that  seems  inap¬ 
propriate  both  for  the  story  and  for  the  young 
reader.  ...  To  the  child  who  enjoys  fairy 
tales  and  fantasy,  some  aspects  should  be 
appealing,  but  the  book  is  really  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  Faulkner  curiosity  than  it  is  as  a 
story.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:61  My  13  ’67  190w 
TLS  nil 33  N  30  ’67  310w 


FEAGLES,  ANITA.  Autun  and  the  bear;  an 
old  Icelandic  legend:  retold:  ,  with  il.  by 
Gertrude  Barrer-Russell.  unp  lib  bdg  $3.95 
Scott,  W.R. 

398.2  Folklore— Iceland— Juvenile  literature 

R'J-t  H/lQl 


An  Icelandic  legend  of  “Autun,  who  jour¬ 
neyed  from  his  home  in  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
where  he  bought  a  wonderful  bear  as  a  gift 
for  King  Svein  of  Denmark.  His  travels  ex¬ 
tended  from  Norway  to  Rome  before  he  made 
his  way  back  to  his  aging  mother  In  Iceland. 
.  .  .  Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“As  the  young  Autun  sails  the  seas  from 
Iceland  to  Denmark  to  Norway  and  Rome,  we 
absorb  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  learn  that  a  boy’s  innate  goodness  wlU 
ultimately  be  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
’The  story  moves  along  quickly.”  V.  A.  Tash- 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  140w 


Horn  Bk  43:339  Je  ’67  SOw 
“In  spare  prose  Mrs.  Feagles  retells  the 
episodic  story  of  kind,  courageous  Autun.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  handsome  book,  awash  with  stunning 
colors  that  communicate  a  real  feeling  for  the 
saga  and  the  harsh  loveliness  of  the  North.’’ 
Sarah  Dickinson 

Library  J  92:2020  My  15  ’67  SOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O'Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  My  7  ’67 
18  Ow 


“A  legend  that  was  already  several  hundred 
years  old  when  it  was  first  recorded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  told  here  in  a  simple  but 
rather  plodding  style.  The  plot  moves  awk- 
w'ardly,  more  engrossed  with  Autun’s  relation¬ 
ships  than  with  his  actions,  but  the  story  Is 
interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  Vilting  culture. 
.  .  .  The  illustrations  are  bold  in  design  and 
muted  in  color.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:52  My  13  ’67  150w 


FEAGLES,  ANITA.  He  who  saw  everything; 
the  epic  of  Gilgamesh;  retold  by  Anita 
Feagles;  with  an  afterword  about  the  origins 
of  the  epic  by  Cyrus  H.  Gordon;  II.  with 
sculptures  by  Xavier  Gonzdlez.  63p  lib  bdg 
$4.50  Scott.  W.R. 

892  Gilgamesh — Juvenile  literature.  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  Babylonian — Juvenile  literature 

66-11409 

A  children’s  version  of  the  legend  of  “the 
ancient  king  of  Sumeria  [whose  life  was]  .  .  . 
recorded  on  cuneiform  tablets  as  early  as  the 
14th  century  B.C.  In  the  epic  poem  Gilgamesh 
grows  wise  through  his  many  adventures.  .  .  . 
[In  an  afterword,]  Dr.  Gordon,  a  scholar  of 
Mediterranean  studies,  describes  the  origins  of 
the  epic  and  the  discovery  of  the  tablets  in  the 
1840’ s  by  a  group  of  English  archaeologists.” 
(Library  J) 


“‘When  [his  friend]  Bnkidu  dies,  GUgamesh, 
mad  with  grief  and  obsessed  with  the  fear  of 
death,  undertakes  a  long,  adventurous  journey 
ill  a  vain  search  for  immortality.  The  finding  oj 
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the  epic  greatly  lengthened  the  known  span  of 
man  s  recorded  history,  since  the  first  tablets 
were  inscribed  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
earliest  Greek  or  Hebrew  writings.  ...  It  is 
good  to  have  a  version  of  the  Gilgamesh  story 
within  the  comprehension  of  children.  .  .  . 
Handsome  reproductions  of  paper  sculpture  and 
plaster  friezes  by  a  Spanish  artist  illustrate  the 
text.”  B.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:201  Ap  ’67 '210w 
.‘‘[The  story]  moves  along  at  a  good  pace  and 
\Vill  hold  the  interest  of  the  young  reader.  In 
it  may  be  found  the  story  that  underlies  the 
biblical  flood  story  of  Noah’s  Ai-k  as  well  as  the 
probable  antecedent  of  Homer’s  Odyssey.”  E.  P. 
Greene 

Library  J  92:878  P  16  ’67  150w 
“The  Gilgamesh  legend  ...  is  essentially  a 
meditation  on  death,  a  tragedy  in  that  its  hero 
Gilgamesh,  part  god,  part  man,  seeks  for  eternal 
life  and  does  not  find  it.  At  the  same  time,  it 
rings  with  exuberance  for  life.  Its  themes  are 
hopes,  fears,  desires,  friendship,  maternal  affec¬ 
tion;  its  message,  that  despite  (or,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of)  man’s  mortality,  life  remains  desper¬ 
ately  meaningful.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Feagles  has  done 
admirably,  bringing  the  legend  into  focus  for 
contemporary  readers.  She  retells  the  tale 
simply,  gracefully,  in  classic  mode.  The  paper 
sculptures,  white  on  black  background,  are  a 
marvel.  They  will  have  as  much  long-term  fas¬ 
cination  as  the  stunning  story  they  parallel.” 
Shulamith  Oppenheim 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  13  ’66  190w 


FEATHER,  LEONARD.  The  encyclopedia  of 
Jazz  in  the  sixties:  foreword  by  John  LewLs. 
unp  11  $15  Horizon  press 

785  Jazz  music.  Musicians  66-26705 

“In  1956  [the  author]  published  his  first  jazz 
biographical  encyclopedia  [BRD  19551.  A 
second  greatly  expanded  version  came  out  in 
196()  [BRD  19611.  The  current  book  is  his 
third  .  .  .  compilation.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
put  together  his  1966  version  by  condensing 
the  1960  book.  He  eliminated  those  who  have 
been  inactive  since  1960,  shortened  the 
remaining  biographies  and  added  those  who 
have  come  upon  the  jazz  scene  in  the  past 
six  years.  The  recent  edition  does  note  when¬ 
ever  a  musician  has  a  fuller  biography  in  the 
1960  edition,  thus  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
both  volumes  to  get  the  most  complete  infor¬ 
mation.”  (Library  J)  Recordings  of  the  sixties. 
Bibliography. 


“Compared  to  other  works,  [this  book]  has 
some  good  features  but  also  notable  weak¬ 
nesses.  .  .  .  Feather  attempts  to  write  as  a 
musician  (he  plays  pretty  good  piano),,  but 
unfortunately  he  still  makes  embarrassingly 
clear  his  ignorance  of  Instruments  he  does  not 
play.  Another  weakness  is  the  long  lists  of 
performers,  all  readily  available  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  mistaken  attempt  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  it  is  truly  unfortunate  because 
there  are  spots  of  fine  Insight  in  some  of 
Feather’s  original,  critical  passages  and  the 
quality  of  his  writing  on  the  whole  is  very 
high.  Recommended  for  Inclusion  in  most 
popular  libraries  but  should  not  be  regarded 
as  unquestionably  authoritative.” 

Choice  3:891  D  ’66  260w 
Choice  4:398  Je  ’67  60w 

“These  three  books  represent  the  best,  most 
complete  and  most  accessible  information  on 
jazz  musicians,  they  belong  in  any  library 
that  contains  a  music  section.  .  .  .  Future 
users  will  have  to  remember  that  the  book 
does  not  go  beyond  1966.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
reflects  [Feather’s]  own  opinions  .  There 
is  no  other  place  to  get  this  material.”  C.  M. 

Weisenbe^g  J  92:763  F  16  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  60w 


FEATHER,  NORMAN  T.,  jt.  ed.  A  theory  of 
achievement  motivation.  See  Atkinson.  J.  W. 


FEDDEN,  HENRY  ROMILLY.  See  Fedden,  R. 


FEDDEN,  ROBIN.  The  phoenix  land:  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  FEng  title: 
Syria  and  Lebanon].  276p  pi  maps  $6.50  Brazll- 
ler 

956.9  Syria— History.  Lebanon— History 

nn-!sni90 


The  author  presents  the  history  of  these  two 
countries  from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  to 


the  present.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
England  in  1946  as  Syria:  an  historical  appreci¬ 
ation.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Fedden’s]  descriptions  and  impressions  are 
elegant  and  summon  the  reader  to  follow  his 
route.  Nonetheless,  for  all  his  power  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  reader  into  a  world  of  aesthetic  charm, 
the  interpretations  of  local  character  and  re¬ 
cent  history  leave  much  to  be  desired  from  the 
point  of  view  of  social  science.  [This]  is  not  a 
scholarly  work,  though  it  evidences  much  re¬ 
search.  It  belongs  in  public  libraries  and  in 
those  college  libraries  servicing  students  who 
travel  a  great  deal.” 

Choice  4:464  Je  ’67  170w 
“This  entertaining  history  of  Syria  and  Le¬ 
banon,  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs, 
is  hard  to  put  down.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
lived  in  the  Middle  East,  and  has  the  knack  of 
capturing  the  feel  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
interesting  chapter  on  deserted  Arab  towns 
and  that  on  the  Crusader  castles  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  written,  with  magnificent  pictures. 
Highly  recommended.”  David  Dorman 
Library  J  91:6957  D  1  ’66  120w 
“Mr.  Fedden  is  a  most  civilized  and  unob¬ 
trusive  traveller,  with  as  fine  a  sense  of  place 
and  atmosphere  as  of  historical  perspective. 
For  those  who  know  the  places  and  the  people 
he  writes  about  the  book  provides  a  con¬ 
stantly  illuminating  commentary  upon  their 
own  experience.  For  those  to  whom  Sju-la  and 
Lebanon  are  still  unknown  Mr.  Fedden  sup¬ 
plies  the  be.st  introduction  they  could  hope  to 
find.  ...  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  this 
book  first  appeared,  yet  with  some  judicious 
rewriting  in  this  new  edition  it  is  as  good  as 
ever.  It  remains  a  book  to  read  and  reread — 
and  to  keep.” 

TLS  p831  S  23  ’65  260w 


FEDERAL  WRITERS'  PROJECT.  Vermont. 
See  Vermont,  a  guide  to  the  Green  Mountain 
state 


FEHRENBACH,  T.  R.  F.D.R.’s  undeclared  war, 
1939  to  1941.  344p  $6.50  McKay 
973.917  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano.  World 
War,  1939-1945— U.S.  U.S.— Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  67-13415 

“Evidence  is  put  forth  to  reveal  Roosevelt’s 
.  .  .  policy  of  leading  the  people  into  a  ‘Presi¬ 
dent’s  war’  he  felt  was  Inevitable,  by  trying 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  interven¬ 
tion  step  by  step.  The  real  changes  in  direction 
came  in  1939,  with  the  repeal  of  the  arm.s  em¬ 
bargo,  and  in  1940  and  1941,  with  the  rearma¬ 
ment  and  lend-lease  programs,  the  concealed 
British-Araerican  collaborations,  the  extension 
of  the  U.S.  patrol  area  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Reuben  James  incidents,  the  reas¬ 
sessment  of  American  military  power,  and  the 
tradition -breaking  extension  of  the  President’s 
executive  powers.  [The  author  presents  an]  .  .  . 
analysis  of  our  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  and 
.  .  .  of  Japanese  aggression  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  . 
The  internecine  feuds  at  home  between  the 
’America  First’  committee  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  also  [presented].”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  Pusateri 

America  116:819  Je  3  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Gleason 

Am  Hist  R  73:256  O  ’67  300w 


“[This  account]  is  filled  with  interesting,  if 
often  arguable  judgments,  but  is  based  entirely 
on  published  sources  and  adds  nothing  to  our 
factual  knowledge.  The  author  overestimates 
both  the  President’s  vision  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  gap  between  his  views  and  those  of  the 
public,  is  given  to  overstatement  and  prone  to 
minor,  but  annoying  inaccuracies.  [This]  in  no 
way  replaces  such  standard  works  as  [W.  ]  Dang¬ 
er  and  [S.]  Gleason’s  The  Challenge  to  Isola¬ 
tion  and  The  Undeclared  War  [both  BRD  1952], 
[D.  F.]  Drummond’s  The  Passing  of  American 
Neutrality,  1937-1941  [BRD  1956],  or  [H.]  Feis’ 
The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor  [BRD  1950],  .  .  .  No 
footnotes  or  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:904  O  T7  lOOw 


“The  appearance  of  yet  another  book  in  such 
a  well-worked  field  raises  the  question  of  what 
contribution  the  author  seeks  to  make.  The 
freshness  Fehrenbach’s  book  possesses  lies  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  military  histoi-y  of  these  two  years. 
.  .  .  [However,]  the  volume  does  not  have  a 
bibliography  or  footnotes  and  some  .  .  .  points 
need  considerable  documentation.  In  short,  al¬ 
though  the  book  contains  a  convenient  sum- 
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FEH REN  BACH,  T.  R. — Continued 
mary  of  America’s  military  preparation  and  in¬ 
tervention,  shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of 
related  political  and  historical  aspects  detract 
from  its  usefulness.”  W.  M.  Bagby 
J  Am  Hist  64:712  D  ’67  470w 


“Mr.  Fehrenbach  presents  a  sympathetic  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  President  hampered  by  lack  of  public 
support.  .  .  .  This  popularly  written  history, 
however,  is  no  espousal  of  the  point  of  view 
that  F.D.R.  led  the  United  States  into  an  un¬ 
necessary  war  and  that  he  had  specific  prior 
knowledge  that  Japan  would  attack  the  Pacific 
Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  R.  Fehrenbach  was 
an  intelligence  officer  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Korea  and  is  the  author  of  This  Kind  of  War 
IBRD  1963]  and  This  Kind  of  Peace  IBRD  1966]. 
His  new  book  is  a  first  choice  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  B.  H.  Holicky 

Library  J  92:771  F  16  ’67  200w 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  16  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


“[The  author]  now  brings  his  clarity  of  mind 
and  style  to  the  subject  of  U.S.  politics  in  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  our  entry  into 
World  War  II.  The  result  is  one  step  backward 
in  time  and  two  steps  forward  in  understand¬ 
ing.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ap  16  ’67  240w 


FEIBLEMAN,  PETER  S.  Strangers  and  graves; 
four  short  novels.  351p  $6.96  Atheneum  pubs. 

66-23669 

Two  of  these  novellas,  “Death  of  DanaUs 
and  Fever,  are  set  in  and  around  New  Orleans: 
the  others.  Along  the  Coast  and  Eyes,  have 
Spanish  locales.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Death  of 
Danaus  was  previously  published  in  another 
form  as  the  final  section  of  The  Daughters  of 
Necessity  IBRD  1959). 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Alter 

Book  Week  p4  S  26  ’66  860w 

“Mr.  Felbleman  Is  undismayed  by  dangerous, 
not  to  say  unpropltious.  choices.  Here  are  new 
novellas,  the  archetypes  of  whose  protagonists 
have  long  literary  ca.oe-histories:  the  daughter 
wracked  by  her  love-hate  relationship  with  her 
father:  the  wann  and  wise  madam  of  a  bro¬ 
thel:  the  omniscient  Negro  servant;  the  poor 
but  proud  Spaniard,  speaking  the  impo.ssible 
language  of  translated  idiom.  And  in  the  end. 
the  choices  pay  off  dazzlingly.  ...  In  tliese 
novellas  life  is  seen  brilliantly  outlined  by  the 
shadow  of  death:  and  at  the  crucial  point  all 
Intimates  become,  or  know  themselves  to  be, 
strangers.  .  .  .  The  force,  the  conviction,  the 
passion  of  these  novellas  bite  their  image  into 
the  mind,  so  that  one  knows  that  years  later 
they  will  still  be  there.  Mr.  Feibleman  has  the 
pure  gift  for  fiction.”  Josephine  Jacobsen 
Commonweal  86:299  D  9  ’66  450w 

Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:3468  Jl  ’66  I30w 

“[This  author]  is  fascinated  by  abstractions. 
Pride,  love,  revenge  don’t  frighten  him:  in 
fact,  he  creates  characters  to  embody  them. 
.  .  .  Fortunately.  Mr.  Feibleman  does  not  al¬ 
ways  sacrifice  everything  to  his  idea.  The  best 
of  the  stories  ‘Death  of  DanaUs.’  is  a  chilling 
tale  of  revenge.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  ‘Fever’ 
[is  guilt].  .  .  .  Neither  of  the  other  stories  .  .  . 
is  as  compelling.  Their  trouble  is  they  are  all 
theme.  Both  are  concerned  with  pride  .  .  . 
both  are  written  in  a  pseudo-Spanish  style, 
like  Hemingway  translated  into  and  oxjt  of 
Spanish.  ’The  characters  .  .  are  sketched 

boldly  but  without  subtlety  or  mobility.  They 
never  come  to  life.”  R.  W.  Saal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  9  ’66  700v/ 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  D  3  ’66  400w 

TLS  p770  Ag  24  ’67  190w 

Va  Q  R  43:viH  winter  ’67  120w 


FEININGER.  ANDREAS.  Forma  of  nature  and 
life  [Eng  title:  Form  in  nature  and  life]. 
68p  11  col  II  $18.60  Studio 

674  Natural  history.  Nature  photography 

66-21802 

This  book  “presents  the  wonders  of  the  rich 
and  marvelous  natural  world  in  which  we  live, 
a.nd  much  of  which  we  seldom  see.  In  his  .  .  . 
photographs.  [Feininger]  shows  us  the  im¬ 
mense  diversity  of  life  and  the  Intricacy  of  Its 
manifestation.  .  .  .  [The  text]  discusses  the 
Inventiveness  and  the  practicality  of  nature 


and  the  ways  in  which  the  beauty  of  its  fon^. 
never  merely  ornamental,  each  have  a  part¬ 
icular  function.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“An  ‘art  book,’  mainly  a  collection  of  out¬ 
standing  photographs  by  a  world  famous 
photographer.  'Ihe  duality  of  paper,  binding, 
photographic  reproduction,  printing,  ^  and  ty¬ 
pography  are  excellent.  Mostly  black-and- 
white  photographs  but  with  26  color  plates, 
'rhe  text  by  Feininger  Is  readable  and  provides 
background  information  about  the  photographs. 
.  .  .  Every  photo  is  accurately  Identified  in  the 
commentary.  ’There  are  many  fine  pictures  of 
insects,  spiders,  vertebrate  skeletons,  etc. 
Feininger  explains  that  he  is  interested  in 
architecture  and  it  Is  the  fascinating  architec¬ 
ture  of  nature  that  ties  the  book  together. 
This  book  Inspires  the  reader  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  things  he  .might  have  considered 
commonplace.  Recommended,  and  considering 
the  cost  of  printing  fine  color  plates,  a  bar¬ 
gain.” 

Choice  3:1033  Ja  ’67  160w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 

150w 

“The  photographer  Introduces  this  as  a  re¬ 
vision  in  his  .  .  .  The  Anatomy  of  Nature 
[BRD  1956],  but  new  material  really  makes  it 
a  new  book.  After  denying  he  is  a  scientist, 
Feininger  proceeds  to  write  like  one.  .  .  .  He 
is  interested  in  ’the  interrelationship  of  struc¬ 
ture.  function,  and  form.  In  generating  respect 
for  all  forms  of  life,  he  inevitably  makes  a 
plea  for  conservation.  The  photographs  are 
divided  into  16  sections,  each  introduced  with 
general  remarks  and  specific  notes  for  in¬ 
dividual  pictures  or  related  groups.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  landscapes  and  animal  close-ups  are  espe¬ 
cially  affecting.  This  work  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  all  large  photograph  collections  and 
also  the  nature  shelves.”  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  91:6948  D  1  ’66  160w 
“[Feininger]  is  again  up  to  his  superb  trick 
of  creating  designs,  abstractions,  mosaics.  Op 
art,  whatever  you  like,  from  a  horse-fly’s 
eye,  a  spiderweb,  an  eroded  dune,  a  drop  of 
water,  a  bed  of  mussels,  a  Gaboon  viper’s 
skeleton,  a  grasshopper’s  mandibles  or  a  sand¬ 
stone  cliff.  With  Felnlnger’s  photo-microg¬ 
raphy.  who  needs  science  fiction?”  D.  E. 
Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  4  ’66  80w 


FEINSTEIN,  C.  H.  Domestic  capital  formation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  1920-1938.  (Studies 
in  the  nat.  Income  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom)  270p  $17.50  (Cambridge 
339.342  Capital  64-21572 

The  estimates  for  this  book  “were  originally 
prepared  by  [K.]  Masrwald,  and  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  was  published  by  him  in  The  London  and 
Cambridge  Economic  Bulletin  in  1960.  The  es¬ 
timates  and  text  were  then  revised  and  the 
text  rewritten  by  Mr.  Feinsteln.  .  .  .  The  book 
consists  of  two  chapters  on  concepts  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  estimation  and  three  chapters  appraising 
results  by  comparing  the  new  estimates  with 
figures  derived  by  the  commodity  flow  method 
and  with  .  .  .  estimates  made  by  others  (not 
including  Maywald)  and  by  evaluatin.g  their 
reliability.  These  are  separated  by  a  chapter 
briefly  summarizing  the  results  and  by  nine 
chapters  describing  .  .  .  the  estimates  for  each 
of  the  main  sectors.”  (Am  Econ  R) 


“One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  book  is  the 
description  of  sources  and  procedures  which  is 
done  with  considerably  more  care  and  in  great¬ 
er  detail  than  in  many  publications  of  this  type. 
The  weaknesses  of  many  of  the  estimates,  un¬ 
avoidable  in  view  of  the  rather  poor  quality 
of  the  basic  statistics,  are  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edged.  ...  It  Is  not  likely  that  anyone  will 
want,  or  will  need,  to  make  another  attempt 
at  measuring  capital  formation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Interpretation 
of  the  data  is  another  -matter.  Here  the  author 
.  .  .  refrains  from  investigating  the  relationship 
of  the  estimates  of  capital  formation  to  other 
relevant  economic  statistics,  except  for  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  a  few  simple  ratios.  .  .  .  [The] 
greatest  reliance  is  put  on  data  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  enterprises  undertaking  capital 
expenditures  rather  than  on  figures  derived  by 
the  commodity  flow  method,  a  prerequisite  for 
the  great  sectoral  detail  in  which  the  figures 
are  pre.sented.  The  main  original  contribution 
...  is  the  compilation  described  in  Appendix  2.1 
of  income  accounts  and  balance  sheets  of  com¬ 
panies  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
.  .  .  One  would  hope  that  this  rich  and  other- 
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wise  ^accessible  material  will  be  made  available 
elsewhpe  m  fully  as  possible  for  use  by  other 
students.  R.  W.  Goldsmith 

Am  Econ  R  57:251  Mr  ’67  1400w 
simple  it  Is  to  argrue  glibly  that  It  Is 
better  to  have  some  quantitative  economic  rec- 
ord  than  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
It  IS  all  highly  speculative  nobody  should  stake 
much  on  the  outcome.  Dr.  Feinsteln  qualifies 
his  estimates  of  capital  formation  in  Britain 
in  interwar  years  in  this  way:  ’As  a  guess'— 
and  he  emphasises  that  It  is  a  guess — ‘the  es- 
tmiates  for  most  years  might  lie  within  a  range 
of  error,  between  7  and  15  per  cent  from  the 
true  estimate.  The  original  researcher  on  this 
study,  Dr  R.  Maywald.  found  himself  ‘unwilling 
in  the  end  to  associate  his  name  with  the  final 
product.  Emotions  have  run  high.” 

Economist  218:315  Ja  22  ’66  350w 


FEIS,  HERBERT. 

Norton 


Contest  over  Japan.  187p  $6 


327  U.S. — Forei^  relations — Russia.  Russia 
— Foreign  relations — U.  S.  Japan— History — 
Allied  occupation.  1945-1952  67-16603 

‘‘This  is  a  narrative  about  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II  for  the  right  to  direct 
the  policies  of  Japan  during  the  period  of  oc¬ 
cupation  (1945-1952).”  (p.3)  Index. 


“Mr.  Feis  deals  chiefly  with  the  creation  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan  and  their  relations  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers.  The  contest  over  Japan 
is  set  in  the  context  of  the  emerging  Cold  War 
and  the  balancing  of  interest  in  the  Far  East 
with  events  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania.  Mr.  Feis,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
has  written  many  books  on  international  rela¬ 
tions.  This  one  exhibits  his  lucid  reasoning  and 
thorough  scholarship  and  in  it  he  graphically 
describes  the  clear  victory  of  American  policy 
in  Japan.  It  is  a  welcome  clarification  of  a 
lesser  known  aspect  of  American  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  92:3046  S  15  ‘67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Nation  205:565  N  27  ’67  390w 


Fejes  went  to  get  her  own  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  Eskimos  and  has  captured  a  stark 
world  whose  citizens  have  simplicity  and 
strength.  .  .  Though  the  events  move  quletiy, 

almost  softly,  the  book  holds  the  reader  by 
its  Intensity,  its  authenticity.  Eskimo  poetry 
and  folktales  are  deftly  brought  in,  reenforc¬ 
ing  the  sketches  of  the  men  and  women  the 
author  came  to  know.”  Jeanette  Mirsky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  11  ’66  800w 


FEJT5,  FRANCOIS.  The  French  communist 
party  and  the  crisis  of  international  com¬ 
munism.  (Center  for  int.  studies.  Studies  in 
int.  communism)  225p  $10  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

329.944  Communist  Party  (France)  67-15602 
A  history  of  the  Parti  communiste  fran^ais 
from  Stalin’s  death  in  1953  to  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1965.  The  author  also  Includes 
chapters  on  the  party’s  origins  and  its  history 
during  the  Stalin  era.  Index. 


“The  particular  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  focuses  on  the  ideological 
and  political  differences  between  the  French 
and  other  Communists.  ...  To  support  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  conclusions,  FejtS  relies  largely 
on  political  pamphlets  and  recent  Communist 
magazines  and  newspapers,  as  well  as  discus¬ 
sions  of  Party  Congresses.  The  International 
scope  of  his  contemporary  sources  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  this  book  to  the  American 
student  of  world  communism.”  Henry  Blumen- 
thal 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:238  S  ’67  370w 
“Fejtd  has  combined  30  years  of  observation 
of  French  communism  with  analytical  prowess 
to  produce  a  neat  synthetic  review.  .  .  .  The 
emphasis  falls  heavily  upon  the  political  or  the 
tactical  aspects  of  the  party’s  actions,  although 
there  is  a  brief  comparison  with  the  Italian 
Communist  Party.  .  .  .  Recommended  as  an 
introduction.  Lack  of  a  bibliography  is  a  serious 
deficiency.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:476  Je  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:34  J1  13  ’67  1450w 


FEJES>  CLAIRE.  People  of  the  Noatak;  11.  by 
the  author.  368p  $6.95  Knopf 
917.98  Eskimos.  Alaska — Description  and 
travel  66-11344 

The  author  “spent  several  summers  in 
Eskimo  villages — Sheshalik.  Point  Hope,  Kot¬ 
zebue,  Noatak — of  Northwestern  Alaska  to 
paint  the  people.  She  tells  of  facial  features, 
dress,  customs,  the  changing  times,  arts, 
crafts,  nature,  and  legends,  often  through  dia¬ 
logue  and  with  native  words  mixed  In.”  (Ll- 
brai’y  J) 


“[The  author’s]  material  comes  through  clear 
and  impressive,  for  she  is  something  of  an 
artist  with  words  as  well  as  with  oils.  She  man¬ 
ages  to  communicate  the  forbidding  calm  of  the 
Arctic  landscape  and  the  unlettered  dignity  of 
its  natives.  .  .  .  As  chapter  headings.  Claire 
Fejes  has  included  several  hauntingly  beautiful 
stanzas  translated  from  Eskimo  poetiw  or  song 
by  the  late  Knud  Rasmussen.  .  .  .  Occasionally, 
the  author  permits  herself  to  be  self-conscious 
in  defending  her  hosts’  unconscious  crudity  or 
primitive  living  habits;  her  well-intentioned  ex¬ 
cursions  into  sociological  or  anthropological 
comment  seem  to  get  in  the  way  of  her  greater 
contribution:  an  eyewitness  picture  of  primitive 
society,  well  drawn  by  a  sympathetic,  even  lov¬ 
ing,  visitor.”  J.  F.  X.  McCarthy 

America  116:122  Ja  21  67  260w 


“Making  good  use  of  her  senses,  [the  au¬ 
thor]  describes  how  things  tasted.  looked,  felt, 
and  smelled.  Her  love  for  the  people  and  her 
excitement  at  painting  them  are  stated,  yet 
her  emotions  often  remain  simply  words  on  pa¬ 
per.  A  dangerous  boat  trip,  a  wild  sled  ride, 
or  a  feud  between  the  Assembly  of  God  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Episcopalians  stand  as  high  points 
in  the  narrative,  but  many  pages  are  as  level 
as  the  tundra.  .  .  .  Her  book  can  supplement 
.  .  .  writers  like  Farl^  Mowat  because  of  its 
woman’s  angle.’  ”  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  91:5949  D  1  66  180w 


“[This]  la  a  rare  and  unusual  book  that 
does  not  fit  neatly  into  any  category.  ...  It 
is  a  book  for  people  who  want  an  account 
that  they  can  read  and  reread;  its  drawings 
delight  the  eye  as  its  text  Instructs  the  heart. 
...  A  talented  painter  whose  pictures  hang 
In  museums  and  private  collections,  Mrs- 


FELDMAN,  GERALD  D.  Army  industry  and 
labor  in  Germany,  1914-1918.  672p  11  $12.50 
Princeton  unlv.  press 

940.3  European  War,  1914-1918 — Economic 
aspects  66-10553 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  German  Army’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  master  the  problems  of  manpower, 
food,  munitions,  raw  materials,  and  transport.” 
(Choice)  The  author  is  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  California.  Berke¬ 
ley.  Index. 


“[This]  solid  book  fills  an  important  need. 
It  is  based  on  extensive  research  in  West  Ger¬ 
man  archives,  supplemented  by  work  in  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries.  ...  It  has  been  customaiw  to  see 
the  many  internal  conflicts  in  wartime  Germany 
as  primarily  between  civilian  and  military  au¬ 
thorities.  But  in  the  economic  sphere,  as  Feld¬ 
man  shows,  the  army  itself  was  deeply  divided 
and  hardly  deserves  any  credit  for  purposeful 
leadership.  Given  the  large  scope  of  his  subject, 
Feldman’s  account  is  remarkabl.v  complete.  One 
might  have  wished  for  more  thorough  coverage 
of  secondary  materials,  and  the  use  of  English 
equivalents  for  German  terms  and  titles  is 
confusing.  But  these  are  minor  shortcomings. 
Some  apt  illustrations  from  Simpliclssimus  help 
relieve  the  unavoidably  factual  tone  of  the 
book.”  H.  W.  Gatzke 

Am  Hist  R  72:622  Ja  ’67  400w 
“Feldman’s  perceptive  study  ...  is  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  brings  to  life  the  main  figures,  includ¬ 
ing  the  obsessed  General  Erich  Ludendorit  and 
the  balanced  General  Wilhelm  Groener.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  the  depiction  of  the  supine¬ 
ness  of  labor  leaders,  the  acquisitiveness  and 
lack  of  patriotism  of  industrialists,  and  the 
willingness  of  some  military  men  to  embrace  the 
workers’  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
outside  reading  in  collections  concerned  with 
Germany,  military  affairs,  and  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  history.” 

Choice  3:1050  Ja  ’67  150w 
“Professor  Feldman  has  hit  on  an  entirely 
fresh  subject  and  has  treated  it  verj'-  well.  He 
shows  that  war  produced  social  advance  in 
German^y  .  .  .  though  this  was  partly  obscured 
when  Germany  was  defeated.  .  .  [After  the 
war]  the  impoverished  middle  classes  turned  in 
their  resentment  to  National  Socialism.  ...  All 
ttiis  IS  made  much  clearer  by  the  prelude  which 
Professor  Feldman  has  now  provided.  His  book 
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FELDMAN,  G.  D. — Continued 


is  by  no  means  easy  reading:  hard  argument 
and  heavy  complicated  sentences.  ’  A.  J.  I*. 

V  1 

New  Statesman  72:787  N  25  '66  2S0w 


Reviewed  Arthur  Schweitzer 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:481  S  ’67  600w 
TLS  pl082  N  16  ’67  430w 


Stalin  on  value  and  price.  He  then  describes 
the  trends  and  debates  on  value  and  price  which 
have  taken  place  in  Russia  since  Stalin  s  death 
and  especially  in  the  1960’s.  In  the  second  part 
he  discusses  the  re-emergence  of  the  market¬ 
ing  concept  as  a  result  of  the  former  neglect 
of  consumer-goods  Industries  and  the  Soviet 
distributive  system.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Subject  index.  Name  index. 


FELDMAN,  HERBERT.  Revolution  in  Pakis¬ 
tan;  a  study  of  the  martial  iaw  administra¬ 
tion.  242p  $6.50  Oxford 

954.9  I’akistan — Politics  and  government 
The  study  of  a  period  “(from  October  1958 
to  June  1962)  when  Pakistan  was  governed  by 
an  administration  whose  ultimate  sanction  was 
that  of  armed  authority  ...  A  narrative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  three  weeks— from  Presi¬ 
dent  Iskander  Mirza’s  declaration  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  by  General  Ayub  Khan — is 
followed  by  chapters  examining  the  political 
complications  tiiat  ensued  after  the  declaration 
of  a  republic  under  the  newly-devised  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1956.  The  book  then  considers  the  re¬ 
forms  which  the  revolutionary  regime  sought 
to  bring  about,  as  well  as  the  social,  economic, 
religious,  and  political  background  which  in¬ 
spired  them.  There  are  further  chapters  on 
.  .  .  East  Pakistan-West  Pakistan  relations 
and  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  foreign 
and  Commonwealth  affairs,  relations  with 
India,  and  so  on.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“A  penetrating  account  of  the  1958  bloodless 
coup  in  Pakistan,  when  Gen.  Ayub  Khan  sus¬ 
pended  the  constitution,  declared  martial  law 
and  assumed  control  of  the  government.  .  .  . 
A  book  that  will  contribute  much  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  underdeveloped  peoples  and 
the  problems  that  confront  them.”  V.  S. 
Kearney 

America  116:690  My  6  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  PI.  F.  Goodnow 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1154  D  ’67  400w 
"Provides  an  interesting,  well  researched, 
sometimes  piquant  survey  of  Ayub  Khan’s  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  (1958)  to  the  1965  elections.  .  .  .  Feldman 
lived  and  traveled  in  Pakistan  during  almost 
the  entire  martial  law  period,  and  the  book  is 
enriched  by  his  own  personal  experiences.  Essen¬ 
tial  for  a  graduate,  and  recommended  for  a  gen¬ 
eral,  library.” 

Choice  4:1162  D  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Wayne  Wilcox 

Pacific  Affairs  40:194  spring-summer  ’67 
85  Ow 


"[This]  narrow  apologia  for  President  Ayub 
Khan’s  regime  in  Pakistan  is  a  dull  but  de¬ 
tailed  summary  of  government  press  notices 
and  newspaper  clippings.  It  would  be  a  useful 
substitute  for  a  clipping  file  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  written  in  the  wordy  style  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Statesman,  and  the  reader  must 
painfully  search  for  small  increments  of  new 
information.  .  .  .  There  is  little  Insight  into 
President  Ayub  Khan,  his  problems,  or  his  col¬ 
leagues.  and  the  title  word  ‘study’  is  surely  in¬ 
accurate.  .  .  .  One  can  only  wonder  why  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press  chose  to  publish  it.” 
Wayne  Wilcox 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:669  D  ’67  270w 


“Being  short  and  comprehensive,  [this  book] 
is  inevitably  better  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  The  revolution  itself  and  the  subsequent 
political  events  are  adequately  covered,  and 
there  is  much  valuable  material  on  administra¬ 
tive  reform,  land  reform  and  social  policy.  Eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  however,  is  dealt  with  all  too 
briefly,  while  the  account  of  foreign  policy  suf¬ 
fers  a  little  from  being  too  narrowly  confined 
to  the  1958-62  period.  .  .  .  For  once,  one  finds 
oneself  wishing  that  a  book  had  been  rather 
longer;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  it.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  present  situation  in  Pakistan,  both  for 
the  specialist  and  for  the  general  reader,  it  is 
of  high  merit.” 

TLS  p282  Ap  G  ’67  1050w 

Va  Q  R  43:clx  autumn  ’67  250w 


FELKER,  JERE  L.  Soviet  economic  controver¬ 
sies;  the  emerging  marketing  concept  and 
changes  in  planning,  1960-1965.  172p  $5.95  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

338.947  Russia — Economic  policy  66-26017 
“The  senior  economist  of  a  world-wide  British 
concern  [Unilever  Ltd.,]  begins  this  book  with 
a  survey  of  the  Ideas  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and 


“While  relatively  thorough,  especially  on  the 
origins  of  the  debates  before  they  were  sensa¬ 
tionalized  in  the  Western  press,  the  book  will 
not  greatly  clarify  the  basic  issues  of  the 
debates  for  laymen  or  economists  unfamiliar 
with  Soviet  institutions.  The  style  Is  abysmal, 
the  economic  analysis  muddled  and  often  wrong, 
and  there  are  frequent  errors  of  fact.  More¬ 
over.  the  ‘emerging  marketing  concept’  is  ir¬ 
relevant,  clumsily  grafted  to  the  main  narrative 
to  no  benefit.” 

Choice  4:557  J1  ’67  120w 


“This  work  is  based  on  Russian  sources, 
research,  and  interviews  in  Russia.  The  second 
part  is  especially  interesting,  as  little  up-to- 
date  material  has  been  published  on  these 
changes  in  Soviet  domestic  trade.  For  any  li¬ 
brary  with  reader  interest  in  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:769  F  16  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Alice  Nove 

New  Statesman  74:509  O  20  ‘67  240w 


FELLINI,  FEDERICO.  Juliet  of  the  spirits;  ed. 
by  Tullio  Kezlch;  tr.  from  the  Italian  by  How¬ 
ard  Greenfeld.  181d  il  $5.95  Orion 
791.43  Moving  picture  plays  65-27273 

This  book  contains  a  preliminary  version  of 
the  screenplay  and  an  interview  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  film  maker. 


“[This  edition]  includes  16  black-and-white 
stills  from  the  color  film  (the  paperback  con¬ 
tains  55)  and  a  54-page  staid  but  mildly  in¬ 
formative  interview  with  the  master  .  .  .  but 
one  certainly  not  as  lively  nor  as  important  as 
even  the  one  which  Playboy  recently  published. 
.  .  .  This  book  may  supplement,  after  viewing 
and  hearing  Juliet,  but  does  not,  of  course, 
substitute  for  it.” 

Choice  3:1031  Ja  '67  150w 
“In  his  screenplay  for  his  first  film  in  color 
[Fellini]  .  .  .  tells  a  complex  story  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  dreamlike  quality  or  experience. 

.  .  .  Those  who  have  seen  the  film  with  its 
dazzling  visual  splendor  will  be  surprised  at  the 
changes.  In  the  interview  which  precedes  the 
printed  screenplay  we  learn  that  Fellini  uses 
his  script  as  a  basis  on  which  his  own 
imagination  (and  the  circumstances  of  produc¬ 
tion)  continue  to  work.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  highly  revealing  statement  of  how 
Fellini  writes  and  directs,  how  he  looks  on 
film  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  how  he 
comes  to  terms  with  his  very  personal  and  in¬ 
trospective  approach  to  film  making.”  G.  D. 
McDonald 

Library  J  90:6412  D  16  ’65  170w 


FELLMAN,  DAVID.  The  defendant’s  rights 
under  English  law.  137p  $4  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
343  Defense  (Criminal  procedure).  Criminal 
law  66-11803 

“Wlien  a  person  in  the  United  States  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  crime,  our  state  and  federal  consti¬ 
tutional  law  gives  him  the  protection  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  legal  rights.  In  this  essay  I 
seek  to  explore  the  prevailing  English  rules  of 
law  on  roughly  the  same  subiects.  ...  By  rules 
of  law  I  mean  simply  statutes  of  Parliament, 
as  construed  authoritatively  by  the  courts,  and 
that  body  of  law  which  the  judges  themselves 
have  made  in  the  course  of  rendering  deci¬ 
sion  in  concrete  cases.  Since  English  law  is 
very  ancient,  and  the  statutes  and  judicial 
precedents  very  numerous,  I  have  tried  to  limit 
the  citation  of  statutes  and  cases  to  those  which 
control  decisions  today.  ....  In  the  final  chapter 
I  try  to  point,  up  some  of  the  most  arresting 
features  of  this  body  of  law,  as  they  appear 
to  an  American  student  of  the  subject.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Students  .will  find  [this  book]  a  useful 
piece  for  the  author’s  earlier  study 
??  Defendant’s  Rights  [BRD  1958]  in  the 

United  States.  The  reader  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  .however,  if  he  expects  a  study  in 
comparative  law.  .  .  .  The  exposition  is  im¬ 
pressively  documented  with  references  to 
classic  treatises  as  well  as  to  current  literature 
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copiously  foot- 

cou?t<5  “  the  English 

also  includes  many  recent  and 
controlling  decisions  of  the  United  States 
wYfh  ®  1  •  •  tiook  Is  not  concerned 

tlie,  sociology  of  crime,  or  with  the 
enforcement,  or  with 
P^OplGins  of  ponoiogy.  ,  ,  .  Tho  critic  mie'ht 

r6lev'int'^n-^X°^®?®°'^  Fellman  had  pursued  such 
relevant  lines  of  inquiry.  ...  -  [His  study!  is 

more  than  an  academic  pot-boiler, 
of  Vork/’^M*  U.^Irlth  ambitious,  piece 

Am  Po’l  Sci  R  61:203  Mr  ’67  600w 
i-®d^thor]  concentrates  exclusively  on 
of  criminal  .iustice 
S^ten  envisaged  as  a  model  of  our 
there  are  differences,  and  while 
wi?  ^  study  in  comparative 

law,  It  still  reveals  many  comparative  views 
ini  Pablic  libraries  and  those  iri 

til e  field  of  criminal  justice  and  civU  rights  ” 
R.  H.  Heimanson 

Library  J  91:2514  My  15  ’66  140w 


F^ELSEN;  Henry  GREGORi  a  teen-asrer^a 
first  car.  128p  $3.25  Dodd  ®  ® 

629.22  Automobiles — Juvenile  literature 

66-24272 

The  author's  purpose  is  “  ‘to  help  teen-agers 
and  their  parents  to  face  the  question  of  car 
ownership  realistically.’  .  .  ,  [Aspects  included 
are:]  where  to  buy  used  cars  and  what  to  ask 
for;  how  to  drive  a  good  bargain:  how  much 
does  a  $500  car  really  cost;  legal  aspects  of 
owning  a  car;  automobile  financing;  insurance 
and  what  does  it  cost;  tools  and  know-how  for 
r^airs  and  maintenance.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


■'MONICA.  A  child  widow’s  story.  192p 
$3.95  Harcourt 

392  Subbalakshml,  Rishlyur  Subramanla. 

Marriage  customs  and  rites.  Widows 

67-10774 

“The  Indian  world  into  which  Subbalakshmi 
was  born  in  1886  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
arranged  child  marriages,  even  between  Infants, 
ihe  high  rate  of  juvenile  mortality  resulted  in 
many  child  widows.  .  .  .  Since  it  was  believed 
that  they  were,  being  punished  for  their  sins  in 
^  previous  existence,  they  were  socially  Iso- 
iat®d.  .  .  .  When  Subbalakshmi  was  widowed 
at  11  by  the  death  of  the  husband  she  had 
never  known,  only  the  enlightened  beliefs  of  her 
courageous  father,  a  college  professor,  saved  her 
from  such  a  fate.  .  .  .  [Eventually]  with  the 
?■  J'  government  officials  and  a  sympathetic 
Indian  women's  organization,  she  started  a  home 
and  a  school  for  child  widows  and  worked  .  .  . 
to  bring  about  both  legislation  outlawing  child 
marriages  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
This  [is  an]  account  of  her  life  and  work.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:1149  Mr  15  ’67  240w 
‘‘Dr.  Felton,  something  of  a  pioneer  herself, 
has  done  well  to  tell  ‘Sister’  Subbalakshmi’s 
story.  A  resident  in  India,  she  obviously  knows 
her  Madras,  and  is  sensitive  to  the  infinite 
nuances  of  south  Indian  social  life.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  correctly  describes  her  biography  as  ‘mov¬ 
ing,  inspiring  and  charming’.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  has  a  strong  element  of  women’s-magazine- 
type  cosiness,  inappropriate  in  a  book  dealing 
with  the  grimmest  of  sub-continents.  .  .  .  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  better  that  ‘Sister’  Subbalak- 
shmi  s  story  should  have  been  told  this  way 
than  that  it  should  have  remained  untold.” 
TLS  p536  Je  16  ’66  330w 


readers  will  find  Felsen’s  guidelines 
most  helpful  as  they  consider  the  purchase  of 
a  car.  .  .  .  [They]  will  be  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  wisdom, of  the  advice  that  is  found  In 
this  book.  It  will  be  prudent  for  all  young 
people  to  read  this  book,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  ready  for  the  first  purchase.’^ 

Best  Sell  26:338  D  1  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 


‘‘For  some  ,  high  school  students,  this  pertl- 
imnt  book  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
mey  will  ever  read.  .  .  .  Parents,  too,  will 
be  interested  readers.  The  book  should  be  put 
yj..  paperback  for  wide  circulation.”  R.  M. 
Hilton 

Library  J  92:342  Ja  16  ‘67  90w  [TA] 


FELSEN,  HENRY  GREGOR.  To  my  son  in  uni¬ 
form.  125p  $3.25  Dodd 

355.1  Soldiers.  Human  relations  67-12290 

The  author,  an  ex-marine,  discusses  ‘‘prob¬ 
lems  of  personal  adjustment  that  confront  every 
ypung  American  going  into  military  life,  and 
the  political,  ethical,  and  spiritual  responsibili¬ 
ties  they  face.  .  .  .  He  takes  up  [such  ques¬ 
tions  as]  why  things  are  done  the  way  they  are 
m  military  organizations,  Saturday  night  and 
sex  life,  return  to  the  civilian  world,  and  draft 
card  burners,  among  others.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


‘‘It  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  audience  for 
this  book.  The  advice  that  Felsen  has  to  offer 
is  sound  and  his  style  of  writing  is  attractive. 
However,  very  few  young  people  will  take  the 
time  out  to  read  the  volume.  His  treatment  of 
sex  provides  natural  motives  for  a  young  man 
to  maintain  purity.  The  noble  sentiments  are 
present,  but  it  will  take  a  rather  serious  student 
to  want  to  take  the  book.  Perhaps  some  teacher 
will  find  the  book  useful  in  group  guidance,  and 
recommend  it  to  individuals.  (Senior  High 
School).” 

Best  Sell  26:442  Mr  1  ’67  90w  [TA] 


“Few  sons  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  father  who  feels  so  keenly,  understands  so 
intuitively,  and  expresses  himself  with  such 
sensitivity.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  fortunately 
avoided  offensive  moralizing  and  sentimentality. 
This  is  a  thoughtful,  sensitive  book  which  could 
make  acceptance  of  the  military  way  of  life 
easier  by  explaining  the  why  of  basic  actions 
and  attitudes  encountered  in  the  service,  espe¬ 
cially  within  the  first  few  months  after  induc¬ 
tion.  An  essential  purchase  for  TA  collections 
in  all  public  libraries  and  recommended  for  any 
library  serving  young  men  of  military  age  or 
their  parents.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

Library  J  92:248  Ja  15  ’67  200w  [TA] 


FELTON,  RONALD  OLIVER.  See  Welch,  R. 


FENNER,  CAROL.  Christmas  tree  on  the 
mountain:  story  and  pictures  by  Carol 
Fenner,  unp  $2.50  Harcourt 
Christmas  stories  66-10072 

Three,  New  England  children  go  “up  the 
mountain  to  search  for  a  Christmas  tree — 
Jessamine,  ‘the  oldest  and  biggest,’  Roger, 
uie  careful  one  who  carried  the  saw.  and 
Brother,  riding  on  the  sled  ‘because  he  was 
the  youngest  and  littlest.’  It  had  to  be  a 
perfect  one,  their  tree;  so  the  children,  ignor¬ 
ing  frozen  mittens  and  aching  feet,  struggled 
upward,  into  the  biting  wind  until  at  last  they 
found  It.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages  four  to  eight.” 
(Commonweal) 

Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:156  D  ’66  70w 

genOe  story  about  3  extremely 
likable  children.  .  .  It  shows  what  sticklers 

children  are  for  tradition  and  what  efforts 
they  will  make  to  preserve  It.  Despite  the 
my  cold  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  Christmas  warmth.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1 
’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  20w 

IT.  "A  childlike  story,  written  and 

illustrated  with  artless  charm.”  E.  L  H 
Horn  Bk  42:701  D  ’66  90w 
“A  tali  slim  book  with  an  equally  slim 
A  •  •  Illustrations  •  .  .  are  pleasant  but 
decidedly  undistinguished.”  Ann  Currah 
Library  J  91:5136  O  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  4  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:56  D  10  ‘66  30w 


FENNER,  PHYLLIS  R.,  comp.  Open  throttle: 
stories  of  railroads  and  railroad  men;  11.  bv 
Charles  Geer.  222p  $3.75  Morrow 

66-6179 

This  is  an  anthology  of  “ten  stories  that 
dramatize  different  phases  of  railroading  and 
describe  .  .  .  [the]  types  of  men  [involved  in 
their  operation].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of 
these  stories  have  appeared  previously  in  Bovs’ 
Life  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“The  variations  in  content  should  hold  the 
attention  of  any  interested  girl  or  bov,  the  au¬ 
thors  selected  should  provide  enough  stylistic 
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background  to  make  any  English  teacher  hap¬ 
py  for  still  another  book  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  young  audience  .  .  .  iaoout  the! 
men  who  build  the  railroads  .  .  . 
men  who  ran  the  trains.  The  reader  finds  their 
battles  with  the  forces  of  nature  as  well  as 
with  one  another;  their  grit,  deterrnination  and 
their  love  of  railroads  are  well  depicted  m  this 
short  but^lively^book.--^  ^  ^ 

“A  whole  generation  is  growing  up  which 
may  never  have  heard  a  steam  l^ocornotive  let 
loose  its  banshee  call  through  the  night.  But 
stories  of  the  golden  age  of  railroading  try  to 
compensate  for  this  by  eloquently  singing  the 
praises  of  the  great  iron  horses  and  the  men 
who  drove  them.  The  present  collection  has 
plenty  of  this  romantic  appeal.  In  addition, 
emphasis  on  characterization  and  authenticity 
of  background  provide  dimenslmis  which  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  book  s  tribute. 
With  authors  like  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^et,  Com 
rad  Richter,  Harold  Titus,  Wilbur  Schramm 
all  well  represented,  the  book  may  be  relished 
by  adults  and  teen-agers  alike.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  66 
120w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:87  F  '67  30w 
“Children  growing  up  in  the  ISSO’s,  their 
Imaginations  occupied  with  Jets,  rockets,  and 
atomic  submarines,  must  find  trains  almost  an 
anachronism.  It  seems  doubt^l  that  many  of 
them  will  really  enjoy  Miss  Fenner  s  unexcit¬ 
ing  choice  of  stories.  .  .  .  Not  up  to  the  usual 
Fenner  standard.”  M.  K.  I^aglnl 

Library  J  92:892  P  15  67  80w 


FENNO,  RICHARD  F.  The  power  of  the  purse; 
appropriation  politics  in  Congress  [by]  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Fenno,  Jr.  704p  $8.75  Little 


328.73  U.S.  Congress.  House.  U.S. 
Senate.  Finance — U.S. 


Congress. 

66-22957 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966, 


Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 
i-teviewea^o^^  Acad  372:161  J1  ’67  750w 

Choice  4:219  Ap  '67  180w 


Economist  224:36  J1 1  ’67  850w 


FENTON,  ROBERT  W,  The  big  swingers.  258p 
il  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 

B  or  92  Burroughs.  Edgar  Rice  66-24975 
A  “dual  biography  of  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
(1875-1950)  and  of  [his  literary  creation]  Tar- 
zan.”  (Newsweek) 


“Those  who  have  a  high  threshold  9f  bore¬ 
dom  in  regard  to  ‘camp’  items  will  enjoy  this 
.  .  .  An  encyclopedia  of  Tarzaniana,  it  includes 
Burroughs’  Ape-English  Uictionary.  The  book 
will  leave  you  pan-vo  (ape-English  for  weaJt). 

Christian  Century  84:475  Ap  12  67  40w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  92:1921  My  15  ’67  150w 
“[The  author]  got  hung  up  on  the  idea  ‘that 
Burroughs’s  life  might  closely  parallel  uie 
thoughts,  philosophy  and  experiences  of  his 
creation.  Tarzan.’  This. is  an  ingenious  conjec¬ 
ture,  based  upon  various  parallels  which  Fen¬ 
ton  develops,  such  as  the  fact  Tarzan  was 
noticeably  inactive  sexually  and  that  ERB 
was  so  modest  he  preferred  a  dictaphone  to  a 
secretary  when  he  was  composing  a  love  scene. 
Despite  his  facetious  title,  Mr.  Fenton  treats 
his  subject  seriously  as  a  social  if  not  a.  li¬ 
terary  phenomenon,  and  has  equipped  his  biog¬ 
raphy  with  chapter  notes  and  appendices.  .  .  . 
The  personal  story  is  tedious.  ‘All  in  all  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  except  his  imagination,’  said  The 
Book  News  Montlily  in  1918.  ‘The  Big  Swing¬ 
ers’  offers  no  new  evidence  to  alter  this  judg¬ 
ment.”  Gerald  Carson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  30  ’67  700w 
“The  book  Itself  is  a  mess — a  paste-up  of 
contemporary  reviews,  statistics,  bits  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  plot  summaries  and  general  detritis. 
That  is  not  to  say  it  is  without  value.  It  is 
useful  to  be  reminded  that  Burroughs  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Kipling’s  ‘Jungle  Books’  and  to  H, 
Rider  Haggard,  author  of  the  immortal  ‘She’ 
and  ‘King  Solomon’s  Mines.’  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  .  .  .  the  silent-movie  version  of 
‘Tarzan  of  the  Apes’  was  shot  in  Louisiana  and 
used,  instead  of  real  apes,  bogus  apes  who 
were  actually  gi^mnasts  from  the  New  Orleans 
Athletic  Club  draped  in  ape-drag.  And  It  is 
edifying  to  know  that,  along  with  ’Tarzan’ s 
staggering  popularity  across  most  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  a 
national  hero  for  the  Gemians,  a  jungle  Tristan 
untU  he  became,  during  World  War  I,  a  ‘Ger- 
man-devourer.’  ’  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:100  Ap  10  ’67  850w 


FENTON.  EDWARD.  A  matter  of  miracles. 

239P  $4.50;  lib  bdg  $3.97  Holt  67-14212 

For  twelve -year -old  Gino,  who  lives  in  Sicily, 
“there  is  no  school,  no  work,  no  future.  His 
father  is  dead  and  his  mother  refuses  to  take 
UP  life  again.  His  younger  sister  [Santina]  is 
an  invalid  and  his  embittered  older  sister  fCar- 
me'a]  carries  the  household  burden.  A  miracle 
is  needed  and  one  occurs  for  Gino  with  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  a  small  dog.  Miss,  who  be¬ 
comes  his  dearest  friend.  It  is  through  Miss 
that  Gino  meets  a  company  of  puppeteers  and 
is  given  the  chance  not  only  to  work  and  earn 
a  little  money  but  to  find  joy  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (Book 
W  orld) 


FENWICK,  SARA  INNIS,  ed.  A  critical  ap¬ 
proach  to  children’s  literature.  See  Chicago. 
University.  Graduate  library  school 


FERAVOLO,  ROCCO  V.  Junior  science  book 
of  water  experiments:  11.  by  Lewis  Zacks. 
64p  $1.98  Garrard 

551.4  Water — Juvenile  literature  65-10450 
“The  composition  of  water,  the  cycle  of 
evaporation,  condensation  and  precipitation, 
underground  water,  water  pressure,  water 
power,  and  purification  are  covered  here,  with 
experiments  suggested  throughout  to  help  the 
reader  prove  each  point  for  himself.”  (TLS) 
“Grades  three  to  four.”  (Librai-y  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:518  N  4  ’67  70w 

Book  World  p36  S  10  '67  ISOw 

Horn  Bk  43:592  O  ’67  260w 

“Mr.  Fenton  eschews  pity  from  the  start.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  strength  is  in  his  understanding 
of  the  Sicilian  people:  there  is  nothing  syn¬ 
thetic  in  dialogue  or  atmosphere.  Toward  the 
end  the  storv  becomes  less  intensely,  subjec¬ 
tively  Gino’s  as  a  host  of  tantalizing  characters 
appear  like  fascinating  guests  arriving  as  the 
party  is  ending.  But  perhaps  this  is  a  fitting 
end  as  Gino’s  future  is  now  secure  and  he  can 
look  to  the  world  beyond  himself  with  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  calm  appreciation  for  its  miracles.”  J. 
C.  Thomson 

Library  J  92:3185  S  15  ’67  180w 

“The  essential  strangeness  and  beauty  of 
everyday  life  is  the  author’s  theme,  handled 
with  reverence  and  simplicity.  The  character 
of  Gino  is  especially  well-drawn,  and  the 
Sicilian  landscape  ...  is  as  eloquent  in  Mr. 
Fenton’s  prose  as  the  people  themselves.  His 
book  too,  is  a  kind  of  miracle.”  Barbara 
Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  6  ’67  180w 


“In  this  rambling,  oversimplified  discussion 
of  water,  m.any  concepts  are  distorted  or  in¬ 
adequately  developed.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  does 
an  author  of  a  science  text  fulfill  his  obligation 
to  his  young  readers  when  he  neglects  to 
emphasize  relationships?  Can  the  author  as¬ 
sume,  for  example,  that  the  young  reader  knows 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  action  of 
soap  on  hard  water  or  the  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  antifreeze  added  to  water  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  mixture  will  freeze? 
.  .  .  Included  are  experiments  with  which  the 
reader  is  likely  to  be  familiar,  the  construction 
of  a  hydrometer  being  the  notable  exception. 
Not  recommended.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  90:5512  D  15  ’65  220w 
‘‘The  book  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but 
it  has  some  clumsy  and  Inexact  writing  which 
may  confuse  children,  and  a  strange,  well-in¬ 
tentioned  last  section — ‘Nobody  ever  told  them 
that  a  stream  is  a  sacred  thing’ — ^which  reads 
like  a  Victorian  moral  tale.” 

TLS  p465  My  25  ’67  80w 


FERGUSON,  HOWARD,  ed.  Myra  Hess.  See 
Lassimonne,  D.,  comp. 
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FERKISS,  victor  C.  Africa’s  search  for 
identity.  346p  $6.60  Brazlller 
960  Africa — Politics.  Africa— History 

65-25970 

For  descriptive^  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Brian  Weinstein  ' 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:210  Mr  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Roland  Oliver 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:31  Mr  9  ’67  1060w 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Legum 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:291  Je  ’67  430w 


FERNANDEZ,  DOMINIQUE.  The  mother  sea: 
tr-„|rom  the  French  by  Michael  Callum.  236p 
$5.95  HiU  &  Wang 

91h5  Italy— Description  and  travel.  Sardinia 
— Description  and  travel.  Sicily — Description 
and  travel.  Naples — Description  and  travel 

67-23521 

■^e  author  describes  his  travels  in  Italy  south 
of  Rome,  including  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  book 
was  originally  published  in  French  as  Mere 
Mediterrande. 


ultimate  of  God  as  Concern  will  offer  the  real 
answer (s)  to  all  of  tlie  irritating  problems  mod¬ 
ern  man  faces.  .  .  .  [He]  applies  the  main  doc¬ 
trines  of  God,  Christ,  Christian  conduct,  and 
the  church  in  relating  our  modem  problems  to 
this  ultimate.  .  .  .  Certainly  everyone  who  is 
cmicerned  with  this  aspect  of  modern  liberal 
Christianity  will  find  this  volume  necessary 
reading.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1160  N  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Professor  Ferrd  with  John  Wesley  in  the 
background  .  .  .  writes  critically.  His  phrase¬ 
ology  is  .  .  up  to  date;  he  can  refer  easily  to 

the  sacred  cows’  that  have  to  be  rejected;  but 
the  book  is  a  defence  of  something  much  more 
orthodox  by  a  philosophical  theologian  who  vig¬ 
orously  criticizes  the  current  theological  trends. 
Ihe  book  is  overlong,  and  its  lack  of  hard  prun¬ 
ing  tends  to  give  his  thought  an  element  of  un¬ 
certainty.  Nevertheless  the  work  deserves  the 
attention  of  modernist  theologians.” 

TLS  pll03  N  24  ’66  210w 


FERRELL,  ROBERT  H.,  ed.  The  American 
secretaries  of  state  and  their  diplomacy, 
vl6.  See  Bemls,  S.  F. 


‘Fernandez  is  a  Frenchman  who  feels  as 
passionately  about  Italy  as  Daphne  du  Maurler 
feels  about  Cornwall.  .  .  .  [But  he]  writes  with 
a  gusto  and  relish  that  make  Daphne  du 
Maurier’s  pages  read  like  a  school-girl  essay. 
Although  Fernandez  loves  his  subject,  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  Italians,  and  it  is 
only  when  he  reaches  Sardinia  that  he  has  any 
respect  for  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
written  a  lively  and  readable  book,  and  his 
translator  manfully  keeps  pace  with  his  exotic 
style.”  Martin  Green 

New  Statesman  74:561  O  27  ’67  420w 
><  Mother  Sea’  is  in  the  pure  travel  tradi¬ 
tion  and  cause  for  rejoicing  and  rereading.  It 
has  much  greater  depth  and  far  more  brilliant 
flashes  than,  for  example,  Barzini’s  The 
Italians’  [BRd  1964,  1965].  .  .  .  [Fernandez]  has 
succeeded  in  applying  a  literary  vision  to  the 
bassi,  the  lower  depths,  of  Italy  and  its  two 
totally  dissimilar  main  islands,  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  Less  dewy-eyed  than  Goethe’s  ‘Italian 
Journey’  [BRD  1963]  and  more  sociological  than 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  enthusiastic  ‘Sea  and  Sar¬ 
dinia’  [BRd  1921]  and  ‘Etruscan  Places’  [BRD 
19321,  the  Frenchman  brings  these  German  and 
English  writers  up  to  date.  Like  them,  he  is 
unhurried.  .  .  .  [His]  social  awareness  emerges 
without  being  hoodwinked  by  romantic  or  ba¬ 
roque  touches.  .  .  .  He  writes  lyiically  and  as¬ 
tutely.  .  .  .  [and^  no  shades  of  language  or 
meaning  are  lost  in  this  fine  translation.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  a  few  shortcomings,  .  .  .  Fernandez 
has  helped  to  bring  travel  writing  back  to  its 
literary,  instead  of  self-help,  function.”  Herbert 
Mitgang 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  22  ’67  1160w 


“Much  of  the  book  is  a  detailed  and  ex¬ 
tremely  able  expression  of  the  familiar  French 
thesis  that  Italians  are  basically  pretty  bad  and 

garticularly  bad  at  what  they  are  supposed  to 
e  good  at.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  tirade  inter¬ 
spersed  with  poetic  evocations.  [Fernandez] 
is  obviously  so  fascinated  by  the  country  that 
what  he  finds  to  be  faults  quite  simply  infuri¬ 
ate  him.  ...  It  is  a  frustrated  book.  The  fre¬ 
quently  insufferable  tone  ...  is  in  no  way 
helped  by  the  translation  and  the  frequent  mis¬ 
prints.  It  is  nevertheless  a  stimulating  book 
and  at  times  as  wildly  right  as  at  other  times 
wildly  wrong.  It  is  a  bent  look  at  the  contor¬ 
tions  of  Italian  society  in  the  south,  frequently 
brilliant,  containing  a  great  deal  of  information 
and  a  quite  extraordinary  inability  to  see  any¬ 
thing  good  about  the  subject  at  all.” 

TLS  pl235  D  21  ’67  400w 


FERR£,  NELS  F.  S.  The  living  God  of  nowhere 
and  nothing.  237p  $5  Westminster  press 

230  Christianity,  God  67-18727 

“Maintaining  that  ‘Spirit  is  man’s  most  ad¬ 
equate  ultimate,’  the  author  develops  tlie  de¬ 
finition  of  God  as  Ultimate  Concern,  and  re¬ 
lates  this  definition  to  our  main  modern  ques¬ 
tions:  the  death  of  God.  Christological  human¬ 
ism,  the  new  hermeneutics,  the  new  morality, 
the  turn  to  social  ethics,  and  whether  or  not 
Christianity  contains  a  permanent  message.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Part  of  the  book  appeared  in 
Theology  Today  and  in  The  Journal  of  Reli¬ 
gious  'Thought  of  Howard  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


“Ferrd  is  convinced  that  the  faith  which  will 
result  from  working  out  the  implications  of  the 


FERRIL,  THOMAS  HORNSBY.  Words  for 
Denver,  and  other  poems.  86p  $4.50  Morrow 
811  66-29269 

This  volume  Includes  “Words  for  Denver” 
in  fourteen  sections,  and  is  followed  by  thirty 
shorter  poems. 


Unlike  so  many  contemporary  poets,  Ferrll 
concentrates  on  experience  outside  of  the  ‘Self.’ 
.  .  .  His  Denver  poems,  which  celebrate  the 
®  clearly  superior  to  the  miscellany 
that  follows  in  this  volume.  Despite  a  frequently 
labored  diction  he  succeeds  weU  in  bringing 
us  the  quality  of  his  experience.  His  poems 
are  rich  in  objects.  Libraries  should  have  this 
volume  if  only  for  its  regional  and  historical 
interest,  but  it  is  worth  more  on  its  own  merit 
though  it  IS  clearly  short  of  great.” 

Choice  4:530  J1  ’67  90w 
_  “Ferril’s  poems  treat  tlie  most  difficult  sub¬ 
jects — the  perception  of  time,  the  reality  of  ap¬ 
pearance.  the  force  of  place  upon  the  mind, 
the  boundaries  of  experience  and  mjrth — in 
language  .which  Is  brilliant  yet  simple,  natural 
yet  astonishing.  Ferril  is  a  regional  poet  only 
in  the  sense,  that  Frost  was  a  regional  poet: 
[he]  makes  his  region  the  palpable  scene  of  a 
universal  drama.  Every  library  should  own  this 
book  and  every  librarian  should  make  it  his 
business  to  see  that  it  is  read.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  91:6091  D  15  ’66  160w 


FESQUET,  HENRI.  The  drama  of  Vatican  H; 
the  ecumenical  council  June,  1962-December, 
1965:  tr.  by  Bernard  Murchland;  Am.  Introd. 
by  Michael  Novak.  831p  $15  Pvandom  house 
262.5  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-21475 


The  author  covered  the  Council  for  the 
French  daily  Le  Monde.  Gathered  here  is  his 
day-to-day  reportage  of  the  four  sessions.  In¬ 
dex.  Originally  published  in  French  under  the 
title  Le  Journal  du  Concile. 


“For  those  who  did  not  follow  the  author’s 
reports,,  the  book  will  provide  insights  that 
many  times  escaped  American  journalists.  .  .  . 
MTice  the  reports  were  written  for  a  predomi- 
'■‘.antjy  French  audience,  the  emphasis  is  de¬ 
cidedly  French.  One  wonders,  though,  how  M. 
Fesquet  could  omit  references  to  some  of  the 
distinguished  American  periti  .  .  .  [and  give] 
only  scanty  rnentlon,  of  such  American  pre¬ 
lates  as  Archbishops  John  F.  Dearden,  John 
J-,  Krol  and  Paul  J.  Hallinan,  and  Bishops 
John  V  right  and  Charles  Helmsing.  .  .  .  This 
neglect,  however,  detracts  in  only  a  very  minor 
way  from  the  overall  value  of  the  work 
The  index  is  thorough  and  adds  to  the  work’s 
u-sefulness.  .Bernard  Murchland’s  translation 
aids  m  making  the  work  extremely  readable.” 

America  117:92  J1  22  ’67  .500w 
“Very  few  books  have  appeared  which  treat 
of  the  Council  as  a  whole.  Fesquet’s  book 
does,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most 
thorough  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  read¬ 
able,  comprehensive  and.  of  particular  value, 
chronologically  arranged.” 

Commonweal  86:374  Je  16  ’67  eOw 
“JFesquet’s]  accounts  are  balanced  and  per¬ 
ceptive  and  ernphasize  the  essential.  His  treat- 
ment  of  the  Council’s  attempts  to  deal  with 
°  modern  warfare  and 

the  plight  of  the  poor  is  especially  good.  This  is 
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FESQUET,  HENRI — Continued 
one  of  the  best  available  histories  on  the 
Council:  it  is  recoinmended  not  only  as  a  his¬ 
torical  document,  but  also  because  so  much  of 
the  material  is  relevant  for 
temporai’y  developments  in  the  Catholic 
Church.’ ’J^.^C-^Heiser^^^^  Je  16  >67  140w 

“Pesuuet  writes  as  a  sharp-e/ed,  sometimes 
predatory  journalist,  taking  in  atmospheie, 
informal  gatherings,  comments  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  observers.  extra-Petnne  lectures,  and  the 
reactions  of  the  world  press.  .  .  .  The  reporting 
has  an  immediacy,,  verve,  and  color  absent 
from  any  retrospective  analysis.  .  .  .  Wha,t.  is 
remarkaWe  is  [the  author’s]  gift  for  making 
what  are  really  rather  difficult  and  subtle  Geo¬ 
logical  questions  clear  and  above  all  nfwaninoful 
to  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader.  ...  He  uncov¬ 
ers  motives,  pinpoints  pressure  groups,  and 
thoroughly  understands  both  the  Italian  tem¬ 
perament  and  the  workings  of  the  Roman 
curia.”  Magdalen^Goffm  ^ 


f Arinin  flT'G  liR.r(3.  to  rG3<(i,  •  *  »  UIs  intGrprcts.* 
tions  1)f  what  [the  interviewees]  say  seern  to  me 
to  read  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  I'^to  relatively 
conrmonplace  talk,  without  any 
that  the^  addicts’  words  are  indeed  the  symbols 

he  raakea  ““SiW'  “■‘i'r.OOw 

818  Nabokov,  Vladimir  Vladimirovich^^^^^^^^ 

This  ‘‘book  is  not  a  chronology;  rather  as 
[the  author]  says,  it  ‘starts  in  the  middle  and 
moves  steadily  forward  and  backward,  oi  ches¬ 
trating  the  various  strains  of  Nabokov  s  aih 
Moving'  from  the  earliest  poeti’y  in  Kussian  to 
Nabokov’s  latest  work,  yet  unpublished,  it 
deals  with  his  use  of.  the  Rroustian  theme,  ot 
memory,  the  doppeltjuntnev  motif,  biograiffiical 
and  autobiographical  threads,  anti-.b'reudian- 
ism,  chess,  and  the  interrelation  of  .his  literary 
works.”  (Hibrary  J  )  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


FETTERMAN,  JOHN.  Stinking  Creek.  192p  11 
$5.95  Dutton 

309.1769  Knox  County,  Kentucky— Social 
conditions.  Mountain  life — Southern^^States 

“Beginning  in  February,  ^1965,  and  continu¬ 
ing  on  into  the  summer,  [the  author]  intei  - 
viewed  and  photographed  the  families  of  a 
Knox  County  mountain  hollow,  .in  eastern 
Kentucky.  His  report  ...  .is  told,  in  terms  of 
people  he  came  to  know,  in  their  homes,  at 
Salem  Baptist  Church,  Messer  s  Store,  .  and 
Shady  School.  He  discovered  that  hillbillies 
do  not  conform  to  a  stereotype,  and  found  a 
variety  of  opinions  and  attitudes  toward  the 
dole,  religion,  schooling,  their  community. 
(Library  J) 


“[This  is]  a  book  for  us  all,  full  of  the  tragic 
sense  of  life  and  marked  by  compassipn.  Not 
for  those  who  want  to  protect  bad  consciences. 

Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ‘67  50w 
“Vivid  and  compassionate  .  .  .  [though]  not 
profound  or  original  in  viewpoint,  this  work 
still  can  be  recommended  for  public  libraries 
and  regional  collections,  if  aiwther  book  on 
this  ^'^Wect^is^needed.-’^R.  R.  <|ambee^^^^ 

ReviewedbbyE.A.^ Morse  ^ 


FIDDLE,  SEYMOUR.  Portraits  from  a  shooBng 
gallery;  life  styles  from  the  drug  addict 
world.  360p  $7.50  Harper 

616.86  Narcotic  habit  67-13711 


“This  book  is  the  product  of  six  years  of 
work  .  .  with  drug  addicts  at  Exodus  House 

of  the  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  In  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fiddle,  a  sociologist, 

argues  that  the  psychochemical  drugs  should 
be  considered  existential.,  and  offers  an  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  addict  In  terms  of  the  major 
themes  of  existential  writers.  He  proposes  a 
typology  of  addicts  based  on  tendencies  in  t:^e3 
of  existence:  the  pseudo  life,  the  passive  life, 
the  paranoid  life,  the  depressed  life,  and  the 
retreatlst  life.  [He]  also  presents  some  com¬ 
ments  on  the  drug  user-supplier  hierarchy  and 
some  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  addicts. 
(Library  J)  “Shooting  gallery”  refers  to  a  Place 
in  which  an  addict  who  pays  for  the  right  is 
allowed  to  inject  his  heroin.  Glossary.  Index. 


“The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  elfht  brief 
case  summaries  and  taped  Interviews  with  three 
addicts  of  different  types.  This  is  a  provocative 
book  which  should  stimulate  discussion  among 
professionals.  It  Is  also,  however,  a  book  which 
can  be  read  with  both  Interest  and  profit  by 
the  educated  layman.”  M.  A.  Forslund 
Library  J  92:2796  Ag  ‘67  190w 
“The  existentialist  diagnosis  may  be  correct. 
The  prescription  might  work.  ...  It  accepts  the 
premise  built  into  present  laws — that  addicts 
must  not  be  allowed  to  have  drugs.  Yet 
that  premise  need  not  be  accepted  automati¬ 
cally,  for  the  most  promising  solutions  may  He 
in  another  direction.  The  Dole-Nyswander  pro¬ 
gram  of  methadone  maintenance  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  as  successful  as  that  of  Exodus 
House.  .  .  .  [However]  the  worst  Immediate 
consequence  of  the  existentialist  approach  Is 
that  it  makes  a  dull  book.  Despite  Fiddle’s  sin¬ 
cerity  and  compassion,  despite  his  copious  an¬ 
notation — indeed,  because  of  it— the  taped  ma- 


Reviewed  by  Mark  DeVoto  -r-n™ 

Am  Scholar  36:694  autumn  67  750w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddpcks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  20  67 
65  Ow 

Economist  225:1231  D  23  ’67  600w 
“Just  as  Nabokov  is  ‘a  singularly  independent 
and  idiosyncratic  ai'tist,’  Andrew  Field  is  a 
mannered,  independent,  and  idiosyncratic  critK^ 
Mr  Field’s  new  study,  treating  in  depth  and 
with  considerable  originality  all  the  works  of 
Nabokov  ...  is  Ge  most  comprehensive  book 
on  the  writer  thus  far,  synthesizing  and  cor¬ 
relating  his  total  achievement.  Here  is  Nabokov 
the  reticent,  the  private,  the  autp-critic,  the 
emiprd  the  superb  stylist,  the  aristocrat,  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  the  critic,  the  imagist,  the 
aesthete,  the  translator,  the  perennial,  auto¬ 
biographer.  .  .  .  The  full  bibliography  is  most 
useful.  A  necessary  purchase  for  public  and 
academic  libraries,  complementing  last  year  s 
more  conventional  study  by  Page  Stegner 
[Escape  Into  Aesthetics:  the  Art  of  Vladimir 
Nabokov,  BRD  1966].  One  still  wishes  Field 
were  not  dead  set  against  indexes.”  L.  W.  Grit- 

Library  J  92:2411  Je  16  ‘67  180w 
“Mr.  Field  speaks  of  Nabokov  in  terms  which 
I  would  wish  to  reserve  for  the  greatest  writers. 
But  he  does  not  produce  the  evidence  ...  by 
quotation  and  analysis.”  Denis  Donogliue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:4  Ag  3  ‘67  4400w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  2  ’67  1160w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:74  J1  31  '67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Kersh 

Sat  R  50:30  Ag  26  ’67  llOOw 
“[Field’s]  knowledge  of  Nabokoviana  is  awe¬ 
some.  Unfortunately,  he  is  so  awed  by  the 
master  that  he  plays  down  his  flaws  and  goes 
to  ingenious  extremes  to  explain  away 
Nabokov’s  limited  emotional  resources  or  the 
coldness  Gat  occasionally  turns  high  comedy 
into  desolating  farce.  More  importont,  he  seems 
to  lack  breadth.  .  .  .  Within  these  limitations, 
the  book  offers  clear  thinking  and  uncluttered 
prose.” 

Time  90:82  J1  28  '67  1250w 


“Field  sees  Nabokov  originally  as  a  Russian 
poet  and  now  an  American  writer,  which  ‘in  one 
sense  he  always  has  been,’  and  for  which  Field 
presents  a  strong  argument.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  gloss  on  the  major  American  novels, 
which  largely  supersedes  the  only  other  book- 
length  study  of  Nabokov  in  English.  In  a  lively, 
engaged,  and  gossipy  style  which  is  occasion¬ 
ally  grating,  especially  when  he  strikes  poses 
similar  to  those  of  Nabokov’s  own  narrators. 
Field  discusses  Nabokov’s  lyrics  and  narrative 
poetry,  his  theory  and  practice  of  translation, 
his  Russian  and  English  fiction,  and  concludes 
with  lengthy  examinations  of  ‘Pale  Fire’  and 
‘Lolita.’  .  .  .  [This]  is  an  indispensable  study.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxliv  autumn  ’67  320w 

Yale  R  67:XXVni  D  '67  700w 


FIELD,  MARK  G.  Soviet  socialized  medicine; 
an  introduction.  231p  $6.95  Free  press 

614.947  Public  health — Russia.  Medicine. 
State  67-10148 

A.  “study  of  the  make-up  and  effects  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  health  care,  with  comparisons 
between  present  Russian  situations  In  the  field 
and  conditions  at  other  times  in  this  century. 
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and  with  health  care  in  capitalist  countries.  .  . 
Quoting  Soviet  sources,  Mr.  Field  describes  and 
organization  and  administration 
of  the  Soviet  health  service,  health  personnel, 
•  •  clinical  facilities  and  services,  preventive 
health  services,  medical  research,  and  the 
financing  of  the  health  service.  Preliminary 
chapters  on  the  history  of  medical  service  in 
Russia  set  the  stage.”  (Library  -J)  Index. 


[The  author  of]  Doctor  and  Patient  In  Soviet 
Russia  [BRD  1958]  .  .  .  has  produced  a  book  in 
a  simple  style  which  a  high  school  student 
could  follow,  but  one  with  useful  general  data 
giving  an  ovendev/  of  the  background  and  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  public  health  and  medicine  in 
Russia.  History,  sociology,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  of  Soviet  health  are  clearly  set  forth.  . 
Explanations  of  ideology  [are  nonpartisan].  .  . 
Recommended  for  libraries  where  there  is  in¬ 
terest  in  Russia,  socialized  medicine,  public 
health,  or  community  health.” 

Choice  4:552  J1  ’67  160w 
‘‘[A]  calm,  dispassionate,  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Field  aoncludes  that 
Soviet  medicine  has  been  a  success  for  the 
Russians  and  is  worthy  of  careful  and  con¬ 
tinuing  study  by  westerners.”  Estelle  Brodman 
Library  J  92:1026  Mr  1  '67  190w 


Fi ELDER,  GILBERT.  Lunar  geology.  184p  pi 
maps  $8.95  Dufour 

523.3  Moon  67-15260 

“A  lecturer  on  astronomy  at  the  University 
of  London  [presents]  data  to  support  his  view 
that  most  of  the  moon’s  surface  features  are 
volcanic  in  origin,  .in  contrast  to  the  view  that 
the  great  majority  of  craters  are  of  meteoric 
origin.”  (Choice)  Bibiiography.  Glossary.  Index. 


“The  book  brings  up  to  date  the  four-volume 
treatise  of  J.  E.  Spurr,  Geology  Applied  to 
Selenology  (1944-49).  In  a  comparable  but  more 
elementary  volume,  A  Fundamental  Survey  of 
the  Moon  (1965),  Ralph  B.  Baldwin  takes  the 
other  side  of  the  impact  versus  volcanic  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Proceedings  of  the  1965  lAU-NASA 
Symposium,  The  Nature  of  the  Lunar  Surface, 
as  edited  by  W.  N.  Hess  [BRD  1967],  make  a 
more  balanced  analysis.  Fielder’s  book  is  well 
written  and  scholarly.  There  are  many  end-of- 
chapter  references,  a  glossary  of  unusual  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  many  line  drawings  and  25  superb 
plates.  Suitable  for  the  advanced  undergraduate 
particularly  interested  in  the  moon.” 

Choice  4:862  O  ’67  ISOw 

“[The  author]  describes  his  book  as  a  personal 
view,  not  a  disintei'ested  summary,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  account  because  Fielder  himself 
began  his  studies  of  the  moon  believing  that 
‘all  [sic]  the  lunar  features’  were  produced  by 
impact.  .  .  .  Rather  than  argue  the  arguments 
here,  let  us  leave  the  impact-volcanism  con¬ 
troversy  at  that.  ...  To  Fielder’s  credit,  there 
remains  interesting  material  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
For  the  student  who  has  little  background  in 
physical  geology  there  is  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  faulting.  .  .  .  Much  of  Fielder’s  book 
properly  is  devoted  to  his  data  gathering  and 
views  on  such  subjects:  crater  statistics,  tec¬ 
tonic  structures,  and  global  ‘grid-systems’  of 
faults.  His  work  on  the  latter  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  Important,  and  Lunar  Geology  serves 
as  a  summary.”  W.  K.  Hartmann 

Science  158:105  O  6  ’67  650w 


FIELDHOUSE,  D.  K.  The  colonial  empires:  a 
comparative  survey  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  450p  il  maps  $8 
Dial  press 

325.3  Colonies — ^History.  Imperialism 

66-23091 

The  “approach  I  have  adopted  to  colonial 
history  .  .  .  [reflects]  a  ‘Eurocentric’  view, 
treating  empires  as  an  expression  of  European 
activity  overseas.  .  .  .  The  process  by  which 
European  authority  was  imposed  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  sustained  constitute  [the  theme  of  the] 
study.  ...  I  have  concentrated  on  three  ques¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  How  and  why  were  colonies  ac¬ 
quired?  How  were  they  governed?  What  ad¬ 
vantages  did  they  provide  for  their  masters?” 
(Pref)  The  period  covered  extends  from  1700 
to  the  present.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  style  Is  ponderous  and  lacks  life.  Char¬ 
acter  presentation  is  lacking.  Men  like  Clive, 
Cornwallis,  Frontenac  are  merely  names  carried 


in  routine  sentences.  Their  ambitions,  loves, 
defeats,  conquests  are  never  mentioned.  Colo¬ 
nialism  tastes  like  stale  bread.  For  a  textbook 
on  imperialism  or  colonial  policy  this  book  is 
ideal.  However,  it  must  be  digested  in  small 
doses.  Loaded  with  facts  it  is  ponderous.  The 
frequent  use  of  non-English  vocabulary  doesn’t 
help  the  reader.  Translations  would  help  con¬ 
siderably.”  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  26:387  F  1  ’67  410w 
“Within  the  compression  of  some  400  pages 
facts  are  necessarily  selective,  and  there  is  no 
roorti  to  vitalise  the  characters  of  persons  or 
peoples.  But  .  .  .  the  origins  and  outcomes  are 
told  clearly,  convincingly  and  without  bias,  of 
tbe  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires,  of  the 
intrusion  and  rivalries  of  the  Dutch,  British 
and  of  the  latter-day  copycattlng 
of  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 
Ihe  Russian  colonial  empire  of  central  Asia  is 
included.  ...  The  chapters  of  comparative 
analysis  have  a  joyous  knack  of  crystallising 
the  _obvious  in  short  radiant  phrases  that  both 
clarify  understanding  and  stick  in  the  over¬ 
loaded  memory.  The  pictures  are  a  delight.” 

Economist  220:742  Ag  20  ’66  550w 
‘‘[This  is  a]  well-written,  thoughtful,  and 
authoritative  study.  ...  Not  only  does  Field- 
house  present  the  distilled  results  of  long  study 
of  the  individual  European  colonial  systems 
.  .  .  but  he  offers  suggestive  comparisons. 
Many  of  his  ideas  are  quite  fresh  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  upset  the  holders  of  clichds.  This  time¬ 
ly  work  is  enriched  by  handy  maps  and  a 
splendid  assemblage  of  illustrations.  It  can  be 
recommended  for  any  general  library.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  92:1005  Mr  1  ’67  150w 

Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“Mr.  Fieldhouse  never  allows  himself  to  be¬ 
come  passionate  on  a  subject  which  usually 
arouses  storms  of  abuse  or  justification,  and  ft 
would  be  difilcult  to  Identify  his  own  political 
alignment  from  Internal  evidence.  But,  if  dis¬ 
passionate,  the  book  is  not  dull;  he  handles  his 
material  with  assurance  and  lucidity  so  that  a 
serious  student  will  find  it  smooth  and  easy 
reading.  .  .  .  The  limits  of  his  subject  .  .  . 
obliged  the  author  to  start  In  the  middle,  and 
thus  to  skip  certain  fundamental  questions. 

.  .  .  When  we  come  to  the  fifth  chapter,  on 
Myths  and  Realities  of  the  American  Empire, 
we  find  Mr.  Fleldhouse’s  comparative  method 
at  its  most  accomplished.  .  .  .  His  chapters  on 
the  European  penetration  of  Asia  are  unusual¬ 
ly  illuminating.  .  .  .  On  the  climax  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  age,  in  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
Mr.  Fleldhouse’s  analytical  description  of  the 
French  and  British  colonial  administrations  is 
judicious  and  clear,  but  he  has  little  to  say 
that  is  new.  .  .  .  [He]  is  inclined  to  take  the 
view  that  colonialism  is  a  political  rather  than 
an  economic  phenomenon,  and  his  criticism  of 
the  Leninist  theory  is  impressive.” 

TLS  P1042  N  17  ’66  650w 


FILENE,  PETER  G.  Americans  and  the  Soviet 
experiment,  1917-1933.  389p  il  $7.95  H^trvard 
univ.  press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  opinion.  U.S. — For¬ 
eign  relations — Russia.  Russia — Foreign 
relations — U.S.  Russia — ^History — Revolution, 
1917-1921  67-1166§ 

“In  this  examination  of  American  attitudes 
toward  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  its  after- 
math,  [the  author]  reveals  the  peculiarly 
American  conceptions  of  communism,  democ¬ 
racy,  capitalism,  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  people.  His  major  thesis  is  that  every 
American  interested  in  the  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
manded  that  Russian  ‘democracy’  fit  his  ovm 
individual  concept  of  American  democracy.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  ponderous,  statistical  ‘behavioralism’  [of 
this  study]  is  suspect  of  being  either  useless 
or  inconclusive.  For  example,  what  use  can  be 
made  of  a  chart  which  graphs  the  number  of 
books  written  about  Russia  in  the  United  States 
from  19l7  to  1933  if  the  contents  of  the  books 
are  ignored?  We  learn  from  the  graph  that 
almost  the  same  number  of  books  appeared  in 
1920  as  in  1928.  What  is  the  signnicance  of 
this  bit  of  research?  .  .  .  The  inherent  interest 
of  the  topic  is  further  hampered  not  only  by 
the  author’s  arid  style  and  somewhat  unimagi¬ 
native  selection  of  illustrative  quotations,  hut 
by  his  evident  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  press  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  among  the  newspapers  neither  quoted 
nor  listed  in  the  Bibliography  are  The  New 
York  World  and  The  Chicago  Dally  News. 
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FILENE,  P.  G. — Continued 

Both  of  these  papers  were  weU  known  for  their 
on-the-scene  coverage  of  Russia  in  those  years. 

A.  U  W^ks  373:244  S  ’67  600w 

Choice  4:1042  N  ’67  lOOw 

"This  book  is  not  a  public-opinion  study  of 
the  usual  and  familiar  type.  It  goes  well  beyond 
mere  narration  and  description 
identify  the  attitudes  which,  in  the  author  s 
words,  ‘are  the  implicit  mental  rese^oirs  from 
which  opinions  derive.  .  .  .  Thus  the  different 
opinions  held  by  American  labor  about  Ibe 
t^SS.R.  reflected  basic  differences  in  attitude 
toward  the  nature,  purpose,  and  objectives  of 
American  unionism.  .  ..  .  From  Filene  »  smdy 
emerge  several  conclusions  which  are  important 
to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Public 
opinion.  One  is  that  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  was  really  self-criticism.  It  was  not  me 
Soviet  experiment  but  American  institutions 
which  were  being  judged  and  appraised.  An¬ 
other  is  that  attitudes  remain  constant,  and 
what  may  seem  to  be  fickle  shifts  of  opinion 
are  attitudes  rearranged  to  fit  valuing  domestic 
situations.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  a  second 
volume  covering  the  period  from  1933  to  1939. 

ArmiiiRappaport^l^^  54:436  S  ’67  600w 

“A  well-written,  veiy  readable  and  valuable 
analysis. ’^.aW.jMott^g  Ja  15  ’67  140w 

"The  writer  has  delimited  his  subject  with 
care.  He  excludes  all  diplomatic  and  offlci^ 
reactions,  as  well  as  the  performances  of  the 
American  Communist  Party;  and  he  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  say  about  Soviet  policies  as 
such.  Accepting  these  limitations,  he  has  re¬ 
corded  in  a  very  thorough  and  systematic  way 
the  reactions  of  American  business,  American 
labour,  and  of  a  cross-section  of  American  in¬ 
tellectuals.  .  .  .  Mr.  Filene  has  necessarily  been 
selective;  and  his  choices  may  sometimes  seem 
capricious.  This  is  particularly  true  among  the 
Intellectuals,  where  the  field  was  large  ana 
varied;  for  Instance,  so  typical  and  influential 
a  figure  as  Mr.  Max  Eastman  gets  .only  two 
passing  references.  But  anyone  wishing  to 
study  American- Soviet  relations  froin  the 
American  angle,  and  to  explore  some  odd  by¬ 
ways  of  American  opinion,  will  find  here  a  val¬ 
uable  guide.^  360w 


FILLER,  LOUIS.  ’Phe  unknown  Edwin  Mark¬ 
ham:  his  mystery  and  its  significance.  205p  pi 
$6  Antioch  press 

B  or  92  Markham.  Edwin  66-25696 


A  biography  of  the  author  of  the  poem  The 
Man  with  a  Hoe  (1899).  In  this  study  the  authon 
a  professor  of  American  civilization  at  Anuoch 
College,  asks  "what  the  odyssey  of  Edwin 
Markham  can  tell  us  about  ourselves.  What 
determines  the  rise  and  fall  of  literary  reputa¬ 
tions  and  what  does  this  indicate  about  our 
cultural  health?  What,  frankly,  does  America 
want  or  need  of  its  poets?’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


Am  Lit  39:131  Mr  ’67  20w 

‘‘[Markham]  was  an  arder 
lecturer  in  behalf  of  the  Social  Conscience. 
[This!  volume,  written  by  perhaps  the  lead¬ 
ing  authority  on  the  entire  Muckraking  move¬ 
ment,  is  an  interesting  one — hardly  memorable 
as  a  life,  for  Markham  held  far  less  glamour 
than  men  like  London  and  Sinclair.  But  his 
story  needed  telling.  .  .  .  [However]  Filler 
must  fight  a  little  to  keep  from  evaluating 
literature  solely  by  the  weight  of  its  social 
commitment.” 

Choice  4:162  Ap  '67  140w 

Christian  Century  83:1277  O  19  ’66  40w 


“This  book  shows  that  [Markham]  was  .  ,  . 
a  bundle  of  contradictions,  fascinating  and 
ridiculous,  like  humanity  in  general.  'Phe 
‘Mystery’  of  the  title  may  imply  the  difficulty 
of  disentangling  the  genuine  from  the  fake.  .  .  . 
The  author  illuminates  his  story  with  informa¬ 
tive  detail,  sometimes  poking  kindly  fun  at 
Markham’s  foibles,  all  of  that  Inducing  in  the 
reader  understanding  and  compassion  for  a 
hagridden  being.  But  whether  sympathy  for 
the  man  improves  his  status  as  a  poet  is 
problematical:  a  likely  conclusion  is  that  he  is 
In  eclipse  now  because  he  has  little  pertinent 
to  say  to  us.  .  .  .  When  the  author  tries  hard 
enough,  he  writes  engagingly;  but  his  habit  of 
switching  tenses,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  is  confusing.”  Paul  Fatout 
J  Am  Hist  63:836  Mr  ’66  480w 


‘"Phis  pretentious  biography  faUs..  Its  auttor 
takes  himself  far  too  seriously  (his  pontifical 
tone  alienates),  and  his  subject  not  seriously 
enough.  .  .  .  With  scant  evidence,  he  paints 
Markham’s  mother  as  an  ogre.  He  mentions 
the  influences  on  the  poet  of  MUlet,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  Joaquin  Miller,  Hamlin 
Garland,  and  especially  'Phomas  Lake  Harris, 
but  gives  mere  glances  of  such  influences  for 
the  most  part.  There  is  actually  no  docu¬ 
mentation  in  a  scholarly  sense  (not  even  an 
index).”  W.  K.^Bottorff^^^  ^ 


FILLIOU,  ROBERT.  An  anecdoted  topography 
of  chance.  See  Spoerrl,  D. 


FINDLAY,  JOHN  NIEMEYER.  The  discipline 
of  the  cave:  Gifford  lectures  given  at  the 
Univ.  of  St.  Andrews,  Dec.  1964-Feb.  1966. 
(Muirhead  lib,  of  philosophy)  227p  $5.50  Hu¬ 
manities  press 

192  Philosophy,  Modern.  Philosophy,  English 

fi^l-24y7 


This  ‘'consists  of  the  First  Senes  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Elndlay’s  Gifford  Lectures.  The  ‘dis¬ 

cipline  of  the  cave’  consists  in  the  faithful  de¬ 
scription  and  continually  revised  redescription 
of  tlie  essential  features  of  all  that  is  to  be 
found  within  it,  that  is.  of  the  main  categorical 
forms  in  which  or  through  which  the  world 
presents  itself  to  our  human  understanding.  The 
style  and  rationale  of  these  descriptions  are 
phenomenological.  .-  .  The  relations  to  each 

other  of  the  successive  descriptions  and  rede¬ 
scriptions  are,  however,  dialectical.”  I'PLS)  In¬ 
dex. 


"[This  magnificent  work]  brings  together 
themes  from  LFindlay's]  earlier  Values  and  In¬ 
tentions  (1961)  and  Language,  Mind,  and  Value 
(1963).  Findlay  asks,  in  effect,  ‘Why  has 
Plato’s  image  of  the  Cave  such  power?'  .  .  . 
[He]  is  one  of  the  best  writers  on  metaphysics 
today,  and  his  book  should  be  widely  read. 
Though  his  turgid  style  may  defeat  all  but 
the  most  advanced  undergraduates,  students  of 
Hegel,  Husserl,  and  more  generally  philosophy 
of  recent  metaphysics,  should  find  it  a  gold¬ 
mine  of  insights  and  Images.” 

Choice  3:910  D  ‘66  210w 
‘‘[The  theme  of  these  lectures]  Is  continued 
in  the  Second  Series,  to  be  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Transcendance  of  the  Cave; 
but  already  Professor  Findlay  gives  emphatic 
warning  that  the  first  lot  of  lectures  cannot 
properly  be  understood  except  in  the  light  of 
the  second.  In  a  way  this  must  make  the  task 
of  any  interim  reviewer  of  the  First  Series 
alone  a  curiously  hazardous  one.  .  .  .  The 
first  thing  to  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  Is  on 
no  mean  or  niggling  scale.  .  .  .  [It]  Is  carried 
out  with  Professor  Findlay’s  own  characteristic 
panache  and  rich  fertility  both  of  stylistic 
and  of  philosophic  invention.  .  .  .  [He]  is  not 
a  fashionable  writer  in  terms  of  current  Brit¬ 
ish  academic  fashion  and  Is  clearly  resolved 
to  be  unfashionable  on  the  grand  scale.  But 
then,  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  his  scale  is 
in  the  end  a  grand  one  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.” 

TLS  p50  Ja  1  ’67  900w 


FINDLEY,  TIMOTHY.  The  last  of  the  crazy 

people.  282p  $4.95  Meredith 

67-14744 

The  story  of  eleven-year-old  Hooker  Winslow, 
who  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Toronto.  "He  is  Ig¬ 
nored  by  his  deranged  mother,  who  seldom 
leaves  her  room  upstairs:  he  is  abandoned  by 
his  older  brother,  Gilbert,  who  seeks  oblivion 
in  alcohol:  and  he  finds  no  solace  in  his  father, 
whose  obsession  with  the  family’s  plight  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  taking  any  kind  of  action. 
'Ihere  is  only  the  easygoing  Negro  maid.  Iris, 
who  sees  the  family’s  madness  but  cannot  con¬ 
vey  to  Hooker  any  sense  of  what  is  happening. 
Left  to  himself.  Hooker  broods  on  the  events  of 
the  summer  and  interprets  them  in  a  way  that 
distorts  reality  and  leads  to  disaster.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


‘‘In  Hooker’s  mind  his  immediate  adult  world 
has  gone  berserk  and  he  is  left  to  try  to  right 
this  world.  When  he  finally  decides  that  the 
Winslow  family  are  all  crazy,  he  lifts  a  gun 
from  a  neighbor’s  war  trophies  and  executes 
judgment  on  the  adults.  The  only  weak  spot 
in  the  whole  story  Is  how  he  can  fire  so  ac¬ 
curately  without  practice.  .  .  .  However,  with 
the  exception  of  this,  the  book  can  be  recom- 
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mended  as  a  thoroughly  satisfying  suspense 
sto^.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
first  novel  because  it  is  so  well-written  with 
characters  so  true  to  life  and  so  sensitively 
hanified.  The  dialogue  in  the  book  deserves 
special  praise.  .  .  .  Public  libraries  will  cer¬ 
tainly  want  [it].”  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  27:96  Je  1  ’67  380w 

“Reminiscent  in  style  and  intent  of  the 
Southern  novelists,  this  tragedy  features  a 
Canadian  family  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
past  inevitably  destroying  Itself.  .  .  .  This  first 
novel  merits  consideration  for  its  poetic  por- 
^  before  he  could  find  him¬ 

self.  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:1851  My  1  '67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  JI  16  '67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Parton 

Sat  R  60:36  Ag  5  '67  430w 


FINKLE,  JASON  L.,  ed.  Political  development 
and  social  change  [ed.  by]  Jason  L.  Finkle 
[and]  Richard  W.  Gable.  699p  $8.96  Wiley 


320.1  States,  New.  Social  change.  Under¬ 
developed  areas  66-21066 


“This  reader  seeks  to  provide  a  conceptual 
framework  for  analyzing  the  contemporary 
process  _  of  political  development  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  other  societal  transformations. 
.  .  .  The  forty-five  articles  .  .  .  draw  on  and 
attempt  to  integrate  a  body  of  concepts, 
theories,  and  approaches  to  political  and  social 
development  from  various  social  science  dis¬ 
ciplines;  thus,  the  book  may  be  classified  as 
a  reader  in  political  sociology.  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
pretative  and  connecting  commentary  introduce 
each  of  the  five  sections.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“[The  contributions]  are  necessarily  short 
and  assume  an  acquaintance  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  which  the  undergraduate  student  is 
not  likely  to  possess.  But  for  tlie  graduate 
student  who  needs  a  survey  of  current  view¬ 
points  In  the  field  or  the  professional  sociologist 
who  wishes  to  become  familiar  with  social 
science  analysis  of  the  developmental  process, 
I  know  of  no  better  book.  While  there  is  no 
such  discipline  as  ‘developmental  social  sci¬ 
ence.’  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
interdisciplinary  awareness  of  the  contributors.” 
C.  L.  Hunt 

Am  Soc  R  32:320  Ap  ’67  700w 


“A  collection  of  some  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
significant  concerns  of  political  science:  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  politics  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  social  and  economic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  change  (modernization)  on  the  other. 
.  .  .  Although  all  the  articles  and  excerpts  are 
available  elsewhere,  they  are  brought  together 
in  one  volume  for  the  first  time  here.  .  . 
The  selections,  tied  together  and  placed  in 
perspective  in  lucid  and  knowledgeable  terms 
by  the  editors,  are  by  leading  contributors  to 
contemporary  political  and  social  science  and 
are  of  uniformly  high  quality.  Of  great  value 
to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  the  social  sciences,  particularly 
political  science.” 

Choice  3:1178  P  ’67  220w 


FIORE.  QUENTIN,  Jt.  auth.  The  medium  la 
the  massage.  See  McLuhan,  M. 


FIRESTONE,  HARVEY  S.  Man  on  the  move; 
the  story  of  transportation,  by  Harvey  S. 
Firestone,  Jr.  318p  11  $7.95  Putnam 

380.5  Transportation — History  66-25866 

The  author,  whose  father  founded  the  “Fire¬ 
stone”  tire  company,  covers  “the  earliest  uses 
of  the  wheel,  the  development  of  rafts  and 
canoes,  boats,  ships,  submarines,  trains,  bi¬ 
cycles,  horsecars,  Duses,  trucks,  automobiles, 
bridges,  roads,  tunnels,  helicopters,  planes  and 
rocket  ships.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"Though  his  book  is  never  flippant,  trans¬ 
port  has  proved  a  happy  subject  for  Mr,  Fire¬ 
stone — one  that  abounds  in  anecdote  and 
piquant  facts.  .  .  .  But  in  choosing  his  sub¬ 
ject,  [he]  also  landed  himself  with  a  formidable 
job  of  organization.  'Transport  leads  down 
many  byways — road-beds,  canals,  trolleys, 
ships,  bicycles,  rockets,  even  elevators.  He  has 


maneuvered  them  into  neat  shape,  entertain¬ 
ing  and  informing  the  reader.  His  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive,  but  never  exhausting,  history.  As  for 
the  subject  of  tires,  it  is  held  In  due  proportion 
despite  the  author’s  family  connections.” 
Pamela  Marsh 

Clirlstlan  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  23  '67 

600w 

"The  author  tries  to  cover  too  much  ground 
and  relle.s  on  too  many  inconsequential  an¬ 
ecdotes.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  most  delightful  por¬ 
tions  of  the  book  are  quotations  relating  to 
early  travel  experiences,  for  which  there  are 
no  references.  This  book  will  best  fit  in  large, 
general  collections.”  R.  J.  Havllk 

Library  J  92:129  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘Breezy  wilting  and  simple  anecdotes  char¬ 
acterize  this  superficial  history.  .  .  .  Slower 
readers  can  use  this  for  book  reports  and  might 
even  be  stimulated  to  further  reading;  there  is 
an  excellent  bibliography.  For  libraries  with 
large  budgets.” 

Library  J  92:1335  Mr  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 


c'RTH,  ANTHONY.  Tall,  balding,  thirty-five. 

185p  $4.50  Harper 

..A  -c  ,  67-13701 

An  Eng;lish  writer-photographer  [John 
George  Penstemmon  Limbo]  arrives  in  Bavaria 
to  do  an  illustrated  book  on  a  castle  built 
ia  fimtation  of  Versailles  and  discovers  by  ac- 
cident  a  body  and  is  immediately  projected  into 
tfie  midst  of  an  Intelligence  project  being 
<^rrl^  out  by  the  British,  American.  French 
and  Russian  services.  Kidnapped  by  unknown 
assailants  (presumably  Chinese),  he  escapes 
.^•Dd  finally  solves  the  murder  and  the  plot 
behind  it.”  (Best  SeU) 


Best  Sell  27:58  My  1  ’67  80w 
“The  pace  is  lively  enough,  and  there  are 
neat  asides,  but  Firth  seems  to  waver  a 
little  uncertainly  between  adventure  and 
satire.  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:1176  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
.“’The  siren  .  .  who  robs  our  hero  of  his 
virginity  and  then  betrays  him,  is  a  17-year- 
pid  boy— and  it  is  fascinating  to  note  how  much 
the  big  love  scene  parallels  its  heterosexual 
counterpart.  ...  I  suspect  that  a  suspense 
editor  would,  for  this  reason,  have  rejected 
[this  story]  m  recently  as  five  years  ago — 
and  we  should  thereby  have  lost  a  more  than 
promising  first  novel.  Mr.  Firth  writes  with  a 
good  deal  of  wit  and  grace;  his  plot  talres 
Imaginative  and  unexpected  turns;  and  the 
ersatz-Versailles  palace  of  Bavaria’s  mad 
Ludwig  at  Herrenchiemsee  makes  a  wonderful 
setting  for  extravagant  melodrama.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  28  ’67  140w 
“[In  the  author’s]  first  novel,  phantas- 
magoricaJ  teiT-or,  lively  cynicism  and  wit  are 
brought  together  in  a  really  original  story.” 

TLS  p721  Ag  11  ’66  140w 


rosemary.  Housekeeping  among 
Malay  peasants.  (London.  Univ  London 
schtwl  of  economics  and  political  science. 
Dept.  of  anthropolo^.  Monographs  on 
social  anthropology)  2d  ed  242p  pi  maps  $7 
Humanities  press 

309.1  Peasantry.  Home  economics.  Kelan- 
tan — Social  Ufa  and  customa  66-10914 

This  work  “w^as  first  published  In  1941  and 
is  based  on  field  work  carried  out  In  1939-40 
when  Firth  s  husband.  Professor  Ray- 

mpnd  Fmth,  was  gathering  material  for  his 
Malay  Fishermen:  Their  Peasant  Economy 
?o9P  1946].’  (TLS)  “A  second  field  trip,  in 
1963,  provided  an  opportunity  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  (in  two  new  chapters)  over  a  23-year 
span.  Though  much  of  Malaysia  has  been 
modernized  and  Westernized  since  World  War 
Ju’  fisher-peasants  studied  have  not  felt 

the  full  Impact  of  this  trend.  They  have  a 
greater  variety  of  goods  and  contacts,  but  no 
new  choices  need  be  made  by  them.”  (Choice) 


Choice  3:966  D  ’66  130w 
“Mrs.  Firth  uses  all  the  apparatus  of  her 
discipline,  tebles,  graphs  and  maps;  yet 
somehow  this  h^  not  made  her  writing  arid. 
Scientific  Mrs.  Firth  may  be,  but  in  a  way 
she  Is^  also  sensitive.  .  .  .  Her  Malay  women, 
and  their  husbands  and  children,  are  not 
representatives  of  some  anthropologist’s  fo.ssil 
society,  they  are  living  people  whom  one  gets 
to  know  almost  as ,  Mrs.  Firth  must  have 
known  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine,  for  In- 
stance,  a  more  convincing  accoimt  than  this 
of  what  a  polygamous  household  la  really  like 
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FIRTH,  ROSEMARY — Continued 
Most  of  the  auestions  which  the  word 
polygamy  conjures  up  in  the  nund  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  a  monogamous  culture  are 
answered  .  .  .  Your  reviewer’s  wife,  who  lived 
in  Malaya  for  a  number  of  years,  tested  sonic 
of  [the  Malay  recipes  included  in  an  appendix! , 
and  your  reviewer  can  confirm  liom  personal 
experience  that  some  of  Mrs.  I*  irth  s  curries 

are  superh”  >66  250w 


FISCHER,  FRITZ.,  Germap^y’s  aims  in  the  First 
World  War;  with  introds.  by  Hajo  Holborn 
and  James  Joll.  652p  pi  maps  $15  Norton 

940.3  European  War.  1914-1918— Causes.  Eu¬ 
ropean  War,  1914-1918— Germany.  Geri^ny 
— Foreign  relations — 1866-  64-23676 

The  “professor  of  History  at  the  University,  of 
Hamburg  provides  a  brief  history  of  toe  orpins 
S  the  war  before  1914;  the  policies  of  the  Ger- 
man  government  in  the  July  crisp  of  1914;  and 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  .secure  their 
war  aims."  (Best  Sell)  His  thesis  is  that  ihe 
&rman  government  embarked  upon  an  exten¬ 
sive  programme  of  territorial  ^nexations  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  m  1914  and  clung  to 
it  thereafter  with  immense  tenacity:  [thatj  this 
programme  and  this  tenacity  .  .  ..  were  the  logi¬ 
cal  outcome  of  German  conditions,  aims  and 
ideas  since  toe  1890s.  .  .  .  .They  represented  the 
deepest  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  German 
people.”  (Economist)  Bibliography.  Index 
First  published  in  Germany  under  the  title  Griff 
nach  der  Weltmacht. _ 

“When  the  German  edition  of  this  book  first 
appeared  in  1961,  it  naturally  caused  a  bitter 
reaction  within  Germany  since  Professor  Fisch¬ 
er  has  uncovered  many  unpublished  dociunents 
from  various  archives  that  reveal  how  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  intellectual  circles,  as  well  as  the 
military,  .supported  the  aggressive  policy  of 
making  Germany  a  great  world  power.  .  .  . 
Fischer  should  definitely  be  commended  for  his 
excellent  research  and  analysis  of  a  most  con¬ 
troversial  topic.  His  study  points  out  how  the 
policy  of  imperial  Germany  helped  to  contribute 
to  toe  rise  of  Hitler.  His  book  will  indeed  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  most  definitive  studies  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  war  aims  in  the  First  World  War.  No 
student  of  history  can  completely  understand  the 
events  of  the  First  War  unless  they  have  read 
Professor  Fischer’s  most  important  book. 

B.  D.  Wmiarns^ij  D  1  ’67  480w 

“To  say  that  the  thesis  is  not  new  is  not  to 
belittle  the  results  of  Professor  Fischer's  ef¬ 
forts  His  work  on  the  German  government 
archives  that  became  available  after  the  second 
world  war  was  a  prodigious  labour  and  much 
of  the  evidence  it  has  produced  is  an  important 
addition  to  knowiedge.  It  must  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fury  which  the  book  aroused 
among  his  compatriots  was  intensified  and  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  literalness  and  rigid  determination 
with  which  he  bent  the  evidence  to  his  case, 
confusing  first  thoughts  with  final  plans  and 
underemphasising  documents  which  might  mod¬ 
ify  his  charges.  ...  In  the  English  translation 
.  .  the  book  has  been  somewhat  abridged.  But 
tFischer’s]  extreme  interpretations  have  not 
been  modified.  English  readers  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  extreme,  but  also  that 
they  have  wrought  salutary  change  in  Germany. 
As  a  result  of  the  book  .  .  .  the  Intellectual 
climate  of  German  historical  scholarship  and  of 
German  political  ideas  has  been  refreshed.” 
Economist  225:294  O  21  '67  860w 

Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:4501  D  15  67  250w 

Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Mosse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  24  ’67  1650w 


FISCHER,  VERA  KISTI AKOWSKY.  One  way 
is  down:  a  book  about  gravity:  il.  by  Ward 
Brackett.  28p  $3.60  Little 
631  Gravitation — Juvenile  literature  67-17289 
“This  book  attempts  to  explain  to  beginning 
readers  the  difference  between  gravity  and 
forces  that  go  in  other  directions.  .  .  .  Grades 
one  to  two.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  explains  why  down  Is  a  very 
special  direction.  Written  for  6-8’3,  it  will  be 
useful  for  younger  and  older  children  as  well. 
From  simple  explanations,  Mrs  Fischer,  who  Is 
an  advanced  physicist  at  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  leads  the  reader  easily  to  a 
fairly  detailed  look  at  gravity.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  '67 
80w 


“For  an  Introductory  physics  book  .it  trteS 
to  cover  too  many  concepts.  To  explain  what 
force  is,  the  author  first  describes  inertia  (al¬ 
though  not  by  name),  and  this  explanation  is 
more  successful  than  her  explanation  of  gravitjn 
.  .  The  color  illustrations  are  attractive  and 
W0ll  drawn,  but  not  always  holpful,  as  in  tii6 
picture  of  a  child  floating  over  a  city  accom¬ 
panying  the  statement  that  "This  is  why  we 
cannot  push  away  from  the  earth  and  go  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air.’  This  is  a  visual  contradiction  for 
a  first-  or  second -grader.”  J.  L.  Sher 

Lihrarv  J  92:4242  N  15  '67  130w 


FISH,  ROBERT  L.  ^  .^ways  kill  a  stranger:  a 
Captain  Josd  Da  Silva  novel.  189p  $3.95  Put- 

.  67-10953 

Captain  “Santos  Da  Silva  ...  is  liaison  officer 
for  Brazil  with  Interpol  and  he  Ifaces]  .  .  ,  the 
probability  of  as.sassinations  or  attempts  at  toe 
same  during  a  meeting  of  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  toe  O.A.S.  (Organization  of  American 
States)  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  With  the  help  of  his 
friend  Wilson,  the  only  U.S.  Government  agent 
assigned  as  liaison  with  Interpol  in  Brazil,  they 
run  into  considerable  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
murder  of  the  Argentine  representative.”  (Best 
Sell)  _ 

Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Erhart 

Best  Sell  26:362  Ja  1  ’67  90w 
“A  colorful  picture  of  Rio,  and  a  trip  through 
storm,  danger  violence  and  greed  for  all  mystei’y 
collections.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:137  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Lively  adventure-intrigue,  written  with  color 
and  wit.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  16  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

R  ’67  4nw 


FISH,  ROBERT  L.  The  Hochmann  miniatures. 

180p  $4.60  New  Am.  lib.  67-16943 

This  novel  “Introduces  Kek  Huuygens,  too 
world’s  greatest  smuggler,  who  learned  his 
craft  in  the  French  Resistance  after  his  escape 
from  Occupied  Poland  during  the  war.  But  he 
never  forgot  the  vow  he  made  as  ...  an  In¬ 
nocent.  foolish  boy,  to  kill  Gruber,  the  SS 
officer  who  had  murdered  his  parents  and 
married  his  first  and  only  love,  Jadzila  Hoch¬ 
mann.  Learning  that  Gruber,  hiding  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  needs  a  smuggler’s  help  in  taking  his 
priceless  art  collection  to  Brazil,  Huuygens 
knows  he  can  carry  out  his  plans  for  revenge.’ 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:127  Je  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2609  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  grand  story  in  a  vein  as  scarce 
now  as  short  spy  stories — a  tale  ...  in  the 
manner  of  Raffles,  the  early  Saint,  or  most 
especially  Arsine  Lupin.  Here  [the  author] 
dazzlingly  combines  politics,  revenge  and 
profit,  in  a  most  gratifyingly  Lupinesque 
style.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  2  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ’67  30w 


FISHER,  AILEEN.  My  mother  and  I:  II.  by 
Kazue  Mizumura.  unp  $3.95  Crowell 
811  67-3271 

The  author  “shows  a  child  observing  various 
animals  and  Insects  which  grow  up  without  the 
care  and  love  of  their  mothers.  This  all  hap¬ 
pens  the  day  Mother  is  called  away  to  be  with 
Gran  who  is  ill.  The  day  Mother  comes  home 
again  is  a  special  day  for  a  hike  together 
in  the  hills.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  three.” 
(Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:459  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Ryder 

Library  J  92:1724  Ap  16  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Eve  Merrlam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p45  My  7  ’67 
lOOw 

“The  book  communicates  both  a  love  of  na¬ 
ture  and  warm  feeling  for  close  family  ties. 
The  illustrations  are  quite  attractive,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  soft  colors  and  subtle  sugges¬ 
tion  of  line.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  My  13  ’67  130w 
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FISHER,  AILEEN.  Skip  around  the  year;  11. 
by  Gioia  Fiammenghi.  unp  $3.60  Crowell 
811  67-8315 

Poems  celebrating  Jewish,  Christian  and  na¬ 
tional  holidays  are  included  in  this  “calendar 
of  holiday  verse,  from  New  Year’s  Eve  around 
the  year  to  Christmas.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
‘  Kindergarten  to  grade  four.”  (Library  J) 


“Unlike  some  holiday  collections  which  are 
weighted  with  cliches,  this  collection  brings  ad¬ 
ded  meaning  to  holidays  through  an  emphasis 
on  giving;  spreading  seeds  for  birds  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  leaving  May  baskets,  and  collecting 
coins  for  UNICEF  on  Halloween  are  a  few  of 
the  ideas  transmitted  through  these  thoughtful 
poems.  The  illustrations  reflect  the  Imagery  in 
the  poems  through  familiar  symbols  interpreted 
to  fit  the  deeper  meaning  in  the  poetry.”  Bar¬ 
bara  Gibson 

Library  J  92:4242  N  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  5  ’67  30w 


FISHER,  AILEEN.  Valley  of  the  smallest: 
the  life  story  of  a  shrew:  IL  by  Jean  Zall- 
Inger.  161o  $3.75  Crowell 

599  Shrews — ^Juvenile  literature  66-14487 
This  story  set  in  a  valley  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies  describes  the  ecology  of  the  area  and 
how  the  shrew  helps  check  the  infestation  of 
the  Pandora  Moth,  which  threatens  a 
stand  of  lodgepole  pines.  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Common¬ 
weal) 


“Outstanding  in  both  text  and  pictures  is 
this  keenly  observed  and  beautifully  expressed 
report  on  the  life  of  one  tiny  creature.”  M. 
S  Libbv 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  8  ’67  40w 


Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Kane 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  26  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 
’66  90w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  85:179 


N  11  ’66  60w 


“A  sharp  observer,  with  a  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  author  records  what  she  has  seen 
near  her  mountain  home.  Her  account  is  both 
more  vivid  and  more  suspenseful  than  most 
nature  books  depicting  survival  in  the  wild. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  description  of  the 
animals’  discovery  of  snow  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  other  aspects  of  mountain  life, 
making  this  book  well  worth  sharing  aloud. 
Exquisitely  textured  soft-pencil  drawings  give 
added  dimensions  to  the  personalities  of  the 
animals  and  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the 

action.  ’  D  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  Agnes  Grego^ 

Library  J  92:878  F  15  67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Kane 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  70w 


FISHER,  DOUGLAS  ALAN.  Steel:  from  the 
iron  age  to  the  space  age.  200p  il  pi  $4.95  Har¬ 
per 

669.1  Steel  industry  and  trade — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-8619 


“This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  to  deal 
with  the  Iron  Age  [from  primitive  man  up  to 
the  early  nineteenth  century],  the  Steel  Age 
[from  the  Bessemer  process  to  date];  and  a 
modern  steel  mill.  The  first  two  sections  are 
primarily  historical.  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the 
book  describes  the  present-day  steel  Industry 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  processes,  present  and 
future;  automation,  nuclear  energy,  and  oth¬ 
ers  [Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library 
J) 


Best  Sell  27:360  D  1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 

“This  book  virtually  exhausts  the  subject. 
It  probably  tells  12’ s  up  more  about  steel  than 
they  care  to  know.  The  biggest  hurdle  the  au¬ 
thor  has  to  surmount  is  the  subject  Itself,  not 
only  is  it  highly  specialized,  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  youngster  worked  up  about  the  Bes¬ 
semer  process,  alloys,  and  blast  furnaces.  But 
given  the  handicap,  Mr.  Fisher  does  well.”  J. 
C  'Ws.uffli 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
70w 


The  story  of  steel  is  told  through  the  giants 
who  developed  the  industry  into  what  it  is  to¬ 
day:  Henry  Bessemer,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry 
Clay  Frick,  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Fisher  also 
discusses  Bessemer’s  antecedents,  men  such  as 
KeUy  and  Mushet,  about  whose  work  one  rare¬ 
ly  hears.  .  .  .  The  text  is  clear  and  interesting 
and  the  coverage  is  the  most  comprehensive 
available  for  young  people.”  Shirley  Knobler 
Library  J  92:3197  S  15  ’67  120w 


FISHER,  JOHN,  Six  summers  in  Paris.  1789-1794 
[Eng  title:  The  Elyslan  fields].  261p  il  pi  $5.96 
Harper 

944.04  France — History — Revolution,  1789- 
1799  66-21704 

Here  “is  a  social  history  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  through  the  fall  of  Robespierre.”  (Library 
J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  vigorous  narrative,  filled  with 
lively^  detail,  which  gives  a  coherence  to  those 
chaotic  years  that  few  historians  have  man¬ 
aged.  Not  only  does  it  put  events  in  order,  but 
it  makes  the  chaos  understandable  as  the  result 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  various  factions.  Yet  these  leaders  are  made 
to  seem  real  and  acceptable  only  by  being 
debunked’— shown  subject  to  the  crassest  and 
most  materialistic  impulses,  as  if  these  were 
the  only  ones  that  the  present  age  will  accept. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  revolution  compre¬ 
hensible  in  contemporary  terms  rather  spoils 
this  Interesting  and  often  astute  book.”  Chris¬ 
topher  Greene 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  6  ’67 
700w 

“[This  book]  contains  many  fine  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  major  characters  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  major  events.  The  author  has 
incorporated  the  results  of  the  latest  researches 
on  the  Revolution.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  .  .  .  [An] 
appendix  deals  with  the  similarities  and  dls- 
slmlllaritles  of  the  French  and  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  This  volume  will  appeal  to  college 
students,  Informed  laymen,  and  the  general 
reader.  It  is  not,  however,  designed  for  the  re¬ 
search  scholar.”  Judah  Adelson 

Library  J  92:236  Ja  15  ’67  130w 
“[Fisher  has]  achieved  a  commendable  suc¬ 
cess.  In  less  than  225  pages  of  text  ...  he  has 
managed  to  write  a  readable  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  which  all  the  more  momen¬ 
tous  episodes,  and  a  number  of  the  lesser,  have 
been  included.  ...  In  a  book  of  this  genre 
certain  sacrifices  or  omissions  must  necessarily 
be  made.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Fisher]  does  not  have  much 
space  in  which  to  Interpret  events,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  at  times  one  senses  a  certain  weakness 
in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
book  that  can  be  recommended  to  educated  and 
inquisitive  readers  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  French  Revolution  than  what  they  may 
remember  from  courses  taken  in  school  or 
college.”  Stanley  Loomis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  26  ’67  850w 
New  Yorker  43:196  Ap  15  ’67  80w 


FISHER.  JOHN  H.,  ed.  The  medieval  litera¬ 
ture  of  Western  Europe:  a  review  of  research, 
mainly  1930-1960:  pub.  for  the  Modern  lang. 
assn,  of  America.  432p  $6.60  N.Y.  univ.  press 
809.016  Literature,  Medieval — Bibliography 

66-22346 

This  “bibliographical  survey  ,  .  .  consists  of 
eleven  sections,  one  each  for  the  literatures  of 
medieval  Latin.  Old  English,  Old  Norse,  Middle 
English,  medieval  French,  German.  Italian, 
Spanish,  Catalan,  Portuguese  and  Celtic.  In 
each  a  scholar  surveys  editorial,  critical  and 
historical  (not  philological)  work  in  his  field 
between  1930  and  1960,  for  the  benefit  of  .  .  . 
graduate  students,  and  scholars.”  (TLS)  Index. 


“This  book  will  be  indispensable  for  college 
libraries  and  for  anyone  interested  in  the  very 
extensive  body  of  scholarship  written  about  the 
medieval  literature  of  the  Western  world  dur¬ 
ing  30-odd  extremely  productive  years  of  our 
own  century.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  quickly  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  significant,  if  most  unavoidable, 
faults  of  the  book;  first,  its  parts  are  some¬ 
what  uneven,  with  some  chapters  fuller  and 
more  reliable  than  others;  and  second,  since 
some  of  the  chapters  were  finished  much  be¬ 
fore  others,  those  finished  early  are  already 
nearly  a  decade  out  of  date.  Nevertheless,  .  .  . 
this  guide,  with  whatever  minor  faults,  should 
prove  invaluable.” 

Choice  4:398  Je  ’67  180w 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:67  Ja  ’67  120w 
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FISHER,  J.  H. — Continued 

•■Anyone  with  experience  of  tie  J^gle  of 
present-day  medieval  literary  studies  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  need  for  .  .  .  the  present  hook.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  thoroughly  workmanlike  and  useful.  .  .  . 
The  selection  and  presentation  of  material  by 
the  various  contributors  is  difficult  for  a  single 
reviewer  to  judge.  As  is  usual  in  such  cas^. 
this  reviewer  found  most  satisfaction 
accounts  of  other  peoples  subjects.  Cnailes 
Donahue  on  Celtic  literatm-e.  for  examffie,  or 
Jean  Misrahl  on  French  romance.  Nearer 

ilme.  doubts  wise.  .  .  •  - Bujt jpeHiaps 

discrimination  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
book  such  as  this,  designed  to 
and  unfastidiously.  our  desire  know  what  ^ 
being  said  about  subjects  of  which  we  know 

little.”  n  10  ’66  230w 


FISHER,  LEONARD  EVERETT.  The  school¬ 
masters;  written  and  il.  by  Leonard  Everett 
Fisher.  47p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

371. 1  Education — U.  S. — History — Juvenile 

literature  67-18SJb 

“This  is  an  account  of  the  development  of 
schools  and  teaching  in  coloniffi  America.  [In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Another  in  a  distinguished  sfji®® 

Trial  America  bv  Leonard  Fisher  is  out.  loung- 
stlrs^  .  ewtaWv^ffi  find  this  an  eye-opener 
If  they  think  school,  is  tou^  now, 
they  read  how  primitive  and  r^sh  it  was  in 
colonial  America.  .  .  .  Again  -S'sher  has 
shown  his  talent  of  entwining  bistoy  with 
good  conversation  and  vivid  black  and  white 
drawings.”  R.  C.  Bergenheirn  .  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2 
’67  90w 

“Written  in  sober,  expository  style  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  telling  is  so  iffill  that,  oiw  a 
child  bent  upon  fulfilling  a  school  assignrnent 
will  plod  through  the  b(wk.  His 
and  interest  wili  hardly  be  ^red,  despite  the 
fine  format  and  illustrations.  G.  B.  Herman 
Library  J  92:3186  S  15  ’67  50w 


FISHER,  LILLIAN  ESTELLE.  The  last  Inca 
revolt,  1780-1783.  426p  pi  maps  $6.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

985  Peru — History.  Indians  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica — ^Wars.  Incas 

The  author  examines  the  revolt  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  “of  Josd  Gabriel  Tdpao  Amaru  ^d  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  overBirow  Spwish 
power  in  the  sierra  of  Peru  and  the  altxplano 
of  Bolivia.”  (Choice)  BibUography.  Index. 


“Using  well-documented  primary  sources, 
Mrs.  Fisher  has  written  an  exciting,  accojmt 
.  .  .  which  is  enhanced  by  an  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  and  maps.  Highly  recommended  for  all 
college  libraries  and  the  larger  public  libraries. 

Mary  Gormly^^^  ^  91:2837  Je  1  ’66  190w 

FISHER,  MARVIN.  Workshops  in  the. wilder¬ 
ness;  the  European  response  to  American  in¬ 
dustrialization.  1830-1860.  238p  $6  (Jxford 
338.0973  U.S.— Industries— History.  ^U-S.— 

Description  and  travel  67-ibiza 

The  author  draws  upon  such  “sources  as  the 
‘diaries,  accounts,  reports,  and  infornial  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  many  Europeans  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  three  decades  before  the 
Civil  War.’  His  intent-  is  to  identify  .those 
published  accounts  which  ‘combine  significant 
description  and  genuine  analysis  of  industrial 
topics'  and  add  this  evidence  to  the  current 
reassessment  of  ‘the  importance  of  American 
industrialization  before  the  Civil.  W®'^‘ 
concerned  'not  only  with  how  this  body  or  in- 
foi'inatlon  reinforces  the  available  statistical  and 
historical  record,  but  even  more  with  how.  it 
supplements  this  record.’  ”  (J  Am  Plist)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“America  began  to  turn  from  green  to 
gray,  from  agrarian  to  industrial,  during  the 
mid-19th  century.  The  natives  were  a  bit  rest¬ 
less,  but  they  seemed  to  sense  the  drama  less 
readily  than  did  their  guests  from  Europe. 
Fisher  is  more  than  competent  to  survey  their 
surveys,  and  his  book  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  how  the  factory  gave 
birth  to  a  new  world.”  .  ^ 

Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  5  67  70w 
“Fisher  evokes  (with  full  acknowledgrnent) 
familiar  images  from  the  writings  of  David  S. 
Potter,  Leo  Marx,  Henry  Nash  Smith,  Charles 
L.  Sanford,  and  John  E.  Sawyer  ...  .  [extract¬ 
ing]  the  essence  of  what  was  said  and  [con¬ 
veying]  its  mixture  of  surprise  and  admiration 
with  a  graceful  style  of  his  own.  He  is  less 
successful  in  comparing  these  images  with  ‘the 
available  statistical  and  historical  record.’  The 
record  for  the  years  1830  to  1860  is  in  too  much 
flux,  and  Fisher,  a  professor  of  English,  is  too 
unfamiliar  with  the  subtleties  of  the  current  re¬ 
appraisal  of  American  economic  history  to  avoid 
its  pitfalls,  tiis  caveats  against  uncritical  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  travelers’  accounts  desert  him  when 
he  uses  the  literature  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nological  history.  .  .  .  But  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  travelers’  own  wonderment,  imagery,  and 
biases,  Fisher  has  written  an  interesting  and 
useful  book.  Every  historian  will  have  his  own 
ideas  how  ‘true’  the  images  seem  to  ring.”  J. 
P.  Baughman 

J  Am  Hist  54:403  S  ’67  370w 


Reviewed^by  Lewis^Hanke  ^ 

“[Boleslav]  Lewin’s  great  work.  La  Rebelidn 
de  Tupac  Amaru  y  los  origenes  de  la  emanci- 
pacion  americana,  is  not  cited  by  Dr.  Fisher. 

.  .  .  [It]  remains  indispensable.  .  .  .  The  justi¬ 
fication  for  Dr.  Fisher  to  retell  the  story  is  in 
her  documents,  which  were  not  all  available  to 
Lewin.  .  .  .  [They  confer]  upon  Dr.  h  isher  s 
account  an  authority  which  supplem^ents  all  me- 
vious  narrations  in  the  measure  that  sm.  has 
had  access  to  unused  materials.  .  .  .  Dr.  J  isher 
now  tells  the  story  with  an  unprecedented 
wealth  of  detail.  She  gives  no  critique  of 
sources  or  of  earlier  narrations;  there  is .  no 
explanation  of  the  complicated  anthropological 
setting;  she  says  nothing  about  the  larger 
matrix  within  which  the  reypl.t  unfolded:  the 
maps  are  summary;  her  identification  with  the 
setting  seems  archival ;  and  the  writing  is  dan¬ 
gerously  close  to  an  annalistic  chronicle.  .  .  . 
To  Dr.  Fisher’s  credit  it  must  be  said  that  she 
has  placed  her  documents  in  a  narrative  con¬ 
text  without  losing  the  uniqueness  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  texture  of  events,  .  .  .,.[.and]  students 
will  be  grateful  for  this  amplification  of  the 
chronicle.”  George  Kubler 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:215  My  67  390w 

“A  clearly  drawn  narrative,  well  supported 
by  a  series  of  clear  maps,  depicts  the  action 
and  the  widespread  reverberations  therefrom 
in  both  chronological  and  geographical  pattern¬ 
ing,  as  ably  as  the  job  is  likely  to  be.  done.  It  is 
the  sort  of  book  which,  while  dealing  with  a 
limited  time  span  and  with  many  persons 
whose  names  are  not  widely  known,  grants  the 
undergraduate  an  opportunity  to  look  beyond 
the  facade  of  institutions  into  a  full  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  human  society  and  attitudes.” 

Choice  3:949  D  66  180w 


FISHER,  O.  C.  King  Fisher;  his  life  and 
times,  by  O.  C.  Fisher  with  J.  C.  Dykes. 
167p  $2  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Fisher,  John  King  66-22710 

“King  Fisher  ruled  a  large  part  of  South¬ 
west  Texas  during  the  1870’s.  Several  counties 
were  his  domain,  and  his  coterie  of  followers 
consisted  of  some  of  the  most  sought  after 
desperadoes  of  the  time.  King’s  short  life — he 
died  in  a  gambling  house  ambush  while  still 
in  his  30’s, — is  reconstructed  from  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  contemporaries  and  public  docu¬ 
ments.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Documentation  is  abbreviated,  but  the 
sources  consulted  are  sufficient,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  The  style  is  excellent.  The  attention 
to  detail  supplies  the  student  of  Westem  his¬ 
tory  ample  evidence  to  fit  the  King  into  the 
well-known  pattern  of  outlaw  turned  law¬ 
man.  .  .  .  [The  author,]  a,  distant  relative  of 
the  King,  is  a  lawyer  and  legislator.  His 
sources  of  information  are  too  weak  and  his 
historical  perspective  too  narrow  to  escape  the 
trite  tale  of  carpetbaggers  and  state  police.” 
Choice  4:576  J1  ’67  170w 
“Recommended  for  Western  history  collec¬ 
tions  and  for  popular  reading.”  T.  M.  Bogle 
Library  J  91:5384  N  1  ’66  140w 


FISHER,  P.  J.  The  science  of  gems  [Eng 
title:  Jewels].  189p  il  col  il  $7.95  Scribner 
549  Precious  stones  66-22665 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:312  My  ’67  90w 
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Reviewed  by  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:590  P  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  D.  V.  Manson 

Nat  R  76:71  Je  '67  270w 


FISHER,  RUTH  ANNA,  ed.  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
tribute,  ed.  by  Ruth  Arma  Fisher  [and] 
William  Lloyd  Fox.  137p  ’13.26;  pa  $1.95 
Catholic  univ.  of  Am.  press 


973.072  Jameson,  John  Franklin.  Historians, 
American.  Historiography  66-16326 

This  collection  contains  fourteen  essays  writ¬ 
ten  in  memory  of  the  American  historian.  For 
the  most  part  they  concern  the  projects  he 
initiated  or  encouraged  in  the  field  of  historio¬ 
graphy. 


“[These  men  and  women]  knew  J.  Franklin 
Jameson  personally  and  were  associated  witli 
him  on  various  of  his  famous  historical  projects. 
.  .  .  Dumas  Malone,  who  edited  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  which  Jameson  encour¬ 
aged,  deals  with  the  history  of  that  great  proj¬ 
ect.  .  .  .  Curtis  W.  Garrison,  who  worked  for 
hini  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  writes  the  most  warmhearted  of 
tributes.  .  .  .  John  Tracy  Ellis  testifies 
to  [his]  .  .  .  furtherance  of  American  religious 
history.  .  .  .  John  K.  Wright  deals  with  the 
Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  United 
States,  also  fathered  by  Jameson.  .  .  .  All  the 
contributors  agree  on  his  personality:  reserved 
and  seemingly  distant  at  first  meeting,  austere 
and  almost  awesome,  but  the  more  one  knew 
him,  the  more  one  appreciated  his  geniality  and 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship.”  S.  F.  Bemis 
Am  Hist  R  71:507  Ja  '66  650w 
“Jameson,  though  a  gifted  scholar  in  his  own 
right,  is  also  a  central,  indeed  almost  symbolic, 
figure  in  American  historiography.  .  .  .  He 
campaigned  tirelessly  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  archives,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see 
his  dream  realized.  .  .  .  [These]  remmiscences 
sketch  the  portrait  of  an  ideal  scholar  of  a  by¬ 
gone  generation.  .  .  .  Though  the  conditions  of 
academic  scholarship  have  changed,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  labours  of  pioneers  like  himself, 
he  is  still  no  bad  model  for  aspiring  historians  to 
copy.”  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Engl  Hist  R  82:223  Ja  ’67  260w 


FITCH,  BOB.  Ghana:  end  of  an  illusion,  by 
Bob  Fitch  and  Mary  Oppenheimer.  130p  $3.50 
Monthly  review 

966.705  Ghana — Politics  and  government 

66-26601 

“Ghana  [was]  the  first  black  African  colony 
to  achieve  independence.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kwame 

Nkrumah,  Ghanaian  Prime  Minister  from  the 
outset,  .  .  .  was  overthrown  in  February,  1966, 
by  a  junta  of  army  and  police  officers  in  a 
coup  which  lasted  only  a  few  hours  and  evoked 
no  visible  popular  resistance.  Why?  What 
happened  in  Ghana?  Why  was  the  Nkrumah 
regime  so  much  weaker  than  appearances 
seemed  to  Indicate?  These  are  the  questions 
which  this  study  undertakes  to  anstver.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 

“Given  the  authors’  assumptions  about  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  phenomena,  their  presenta¬ 
tion  is  internally  consistent.  They  are  at  their 
best  in  unravelling  some  disadvantageous  ele¬ 
ments  in  Ghana’s  economic  relation  with  Brit- 
ainj  and  they  do  convey  an  impression  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  expressing  their  beliefs.  But  what 
light  is  cast  on  external  and  internal  economic 
conditions  is  adumbrated  by  lack  of  perspective. 

.  .  .  The  book  is  more  a  polemic  than  an  at¬ 
tempted  objective  study  unless,  as  the  authors 
suggest,  professional  Africanists  are  lost  on  the 
wrong  track.”  W.  A.  B.  Skurnik 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:827  S  ’67  550w 
“A  provoking  exercise  in  ‘historical  materi¬ 
alism’  having  as  much  relevance  to  Ghana  in 
the  last  20  years  as  it  would  if  applied  to  Ant¬ 
arctica.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  both  graduate 
students  who  have  rushed  into  print,  applied 
a  set  of  predetermined  data  to  Ghana,  and 
reached  predictable  conclusions  from  a  very 
narrow  range  of  sources.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  glib 
tract  scarcely  worth  the  reading.” 

Choice  4:565  J1  ’67  160w 


FITCH,  JAMES  MARSTON.  American  build¬ 
ing;  2v;  V  1,  The  historical  forces  that 
shaped  it.  2d  ed  rev  &  enl  360p  11  $12.50 
Houghton 

720.973  Architecture,  American.  Building 

65-10689 

An  historical  survey  of  American  architec¬ 
ture  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present,  stress¬ 
ing  the  point  of  view  of  the  “user”  rather 


than  those  of  the  architect,  the  supplier  of 
materials  or  the  business  man.  This  volume 
consists  of  a  revision  of  the  first  eight  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  original  edition  (BRD  1948)  plus 
chapter  nine:  1945-1965,  the  paradox  of  abund¬ 
ance.  A  revision  of  the  remaining  ten  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  original  edition,  treating  theoretic^ 
developments,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
a  second  volume.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Henry  Millon 

Arch  Forum  127:76  O  ’67  2250w 
“[This  section  has  been]  augmented  slightly, 
•  •  .•  and  better  illustrations.  .  .  . 

ihls  aspires  to  the  keystone  position  in  recent 
surveys  on  American  architecture.  .  .  .  Not 
intended  as  a  single  text  for  a  course,  it  is 
recommended  as  seminal  reading  at  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  level  for  art,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  American  studies.” 

Choice  4:282  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Silver 

Nation  204:629  My  16  ’67  480w 
“The  deep  suspicion  that  Mr.  Fitch  harbors 
against  eclectic  architecture  In  aU  of  its  mani¬ 
festations  might  have  been  excusable  in  1927, 
when  modern  architecture  looked  like  a  lost 
cause:  but  it  seems  strangely  old-fashioned  in 
1967,  when  many  a  modern  architect  has  come 
to  understand  that  Burnham  and  McKim  had 
something  to  contribute  in  their  later  work. 

.  .  .  Since  the  author  has  little  to  offer  by 
way  of  documentation,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  he  reached  many  of  his  startling 
conclusions.  ...  It  would  be  .  .  .  interesting 
to  discover  why  the  Greek  Revival  is  saluted 
on  one  page  as  ‘the  idiom  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  forces  in  American  life’  and  denigrated 
on  another.”  Wayne  Andrews 

Sat  R  60:40  Mr  11  '67  600w 


FITE,  GILBERT  C.  The  farmers’ 
1865-1900.  272p  11  maps  $6.76  Holt 
631  Agriculture — U.S. 


frontier, 

66-16477 


In  this  “study  of  the  closing  of  America’s 
last  frontier,  [the  author]  explores  the  farm¬ 
er  s  role  in  shaping  this  country’s  destiny,  in 
contributing  to  this  nation’s  wealth,  and  in  ex¬ 
tending,  stabilizing,  and  civilizing  the  frontier 
territory.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


The  author  has  used  primary  source  ma¬ 
terials,  but  there  is  little  in  the  monograph 
that  alters  what  is  already  known.  An  alert 
copy  editor  could  have  Improved  the  book 
although  as  it  stands  It  provides  a  useful  but 
sometimes  myopic  picture  of  the  farmers’ 
frontier  after  the  Civil  War.”  Vernon  Carsten- 
sen 

Am  Hist  R  72:714  Ja  ’67  430w 

“The  sturdy  reflects  a  regional  approach  with 
attention  focused  on  early  settlement  of  the 
midwestern  prairie  states,  the  Southwest,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  . 

of  til®  monograph  are  sprinkled 
with  thirty  to  forty  statistics  per  page.  .  .  . 
[However]  it  is  the  careful  quantification  of 
tilings  which  gives  the  book  its  real  merit. 
With  all  the  leaves  painted  on  the  trees  as  in 
a  Grandma  Moses  painting,  this  sharpness  of 
detail  gives  the  work  an  authenticity  which  is 
superb.  .  .  .  [This]  is  craftsmanship  of  the 
highest  scholarly  tradition.”  R.  M.  Wik 

J  Am  Hist  53:829  Mr  ’67  550w 
“■This  well -written  history  embodies  a  wealth 
of  detail  that  attest  to  the  author’s  outstand¬ 
ing  and  prodigious  research  into  contemporary 
letters,  diaries,  reports  and  other  material. 
From  the  price  of  a  plow  in  Kansas  in  1872 
to  an  evaluation  of  government  facts  and 
policies  during  this  period;  from  the  lyrical 
enticements  of  speculators  and  land  promoters 
to  bitter  letters  of  failing  and  destitute 
pioneers,  this  excellent  reference  work  gives 
the  reader  a  new  Insight  into  the  agricultural 
settlement  of  the  West  and  its  meaning  to 
American  industries  and  way  of  life.”  G.  M. 
Collier 

Library  J  91:3718  Ag  ’66  180w 


DUDLEY.  Sixty  poems  of  Martial.  See 
Martial 


P^iyZGERALD,  C.  P.  A  concise  history  of  East 
Asia.  306d  il  maps  $7;  pa  $2.60  Praeger 
950  East  (Far  East) — History.  China — His¬ 
tory.  Japan — History.  Korea — History 

66-17361 

By  the  "professor  of  Par.  Eastern  history  at 
Australian  National  University.  .  .  .  [this  work 
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FITZGERALD,  C.  P. — Continued 
covers]  not  only  China  but  also  the  history  of 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia  from  early 
times  to  the  present.”  (Ldbrary  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


‘‘[A  brief  survey]  that  will  prove  of  lltUo 
value  to  liberal  arts  college  libraries  already 
possessing  a  basic  collection  of  books  on  Bast 
Asia.  .  .  .  FitzGerald  devotes  only  16  pages  to 
20th-century  China  for  example,  in  fact  more 
on  the  T’ai  P’lng  Rebellion  than  the  history  of 
China  since  1928.  Similar  Imbalance  elsewhere 
makes  the  book  of  little  value  except  as  a  brief 
and  highly  selective  survey  of  the  traditional 
period  of  Bast  Asian  history.  Book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten;  good  illustrations  and  mapa  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  use.”  . 

Choice  3:1066  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“A  highly  generalized  and  Interpretive  sketch. 
.  .  .  Professor  FitzGerald  does  not  have  much 
to  say  about  the  subject  that  either  he  or 
other  scholars  have  not  said  in  recent  years  but 
there  are  few  historians  of  East  Asia  today 
who  write  as  forcefully  and  gracefully  as  he 
does.  His  survey  is  therefore  worthy  of  note 
by  general  readers  and  college  students  in  need 
of  a  brief  but  authoritative  Introduction  to  a 
subject  about  which  too  much  cannot  be 
known.  Maps  and  Illustrations  are  adequate 

but  drab.”  Hyman  Kublin  _ 

Library  J  91:3416  J1  ’66  160w 
TLS  pl9  Ja  12  ’67  300w 


FITZGERALD,  MARK  J.  The  common  market’s 
labor  programs.  256p  |6.95  Univ.  of  Notre 
Dame  press 

331  Labor  and  laboring  classes.  European 
Economic  Community  66-24922 

Concerned  with  “changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  structures  that  are  envisaged  for  the 
several  nations  comprising  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  .  .  .  [the  author  discusses]  programs  of 
international  research  sponsored  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  training,  conditions  of  employment, 
wage  standards,  health  and  safety  and  social 
security.  Note  is  also  taken  of  their  programs 
relating  to  research  on  worker  housing  proj¬ 
ects,  regional  development  and  studies  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Communities  on  general  trends  in  the 
area  of  labor-management  relations.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


“[A]  scholarly  but  readable  book  by  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Economics  Department 
of  Notre  Dame.  .  .  .  By  concentrating  on  the 
social  side  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Fr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  us  a  new  and  wider  perspective  on  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  of  the  postwar 
world.  The  story  he  tells,  though  encouraging, 
is  not  without  shadows.  ...  In  addition  to  a 
prodigious  amount  of  reading,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  in  rich  documentation,  the  author  twice 
visited  all  the  Common  Market  countries  and 
interviewed  officials  charged  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  programs  he  studies  here.  He  has 
added  signilicautly  to  the  value  of  the  book 
for  American  readers  by  frequent  comparisons 
between  the  social  policies  of  the  European  Six 
and  those  in  our  country.”  B.  L.  Masse 

America  116:54  Ja  14  ’67  600w 
“The  subject  matter  [of  this  volume]  is  what 
the  countries  hope  to  be  able  to  do,  rather  than 
what  has  been  done.  Much  of  the  book  reads 
as  if  it  were  the  public  i-elations  releases  of  the 
information  officer  of  the  Common  Market. 
There  is  no  analysis  or  interpretation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  events,  and  the  reader  is  led  from  one 
superficial  statement  to  another  without  rhyme 
or  leason.  Much  of  this  is  not  really  Fitz¬ 
gerald's  fault:  little  of  note  in  the  labor  market 
has  been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  the  .Six,  But  the  author  cannot  escape 
the  burden  of  a  tedious  style,  broken  only 
by  frequent  ungrammatical  constructions.  Much 
of  the  Information  cannot  be  readily  obtained 
elsewhere,  but  anyone  who  is  forced  to  read  it 
to  learn  about  labor  programs  in  the  Common 
Market  deserves  substantial  sympathy.” 

Choice  4:878  O  ’67  170w 


FITZ-GIBBON,  BERNICE.  Macy’s,  Gimbels, 
and  me:  how  to  earn  $90,000  a  year  in  retail 
advertising.  380p  il  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
669.1  Advertising — Department  stores.  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  profession  67-12922 

The  autobiography  of  an  advertising  exec¬ 
utive,  in  which  she  discusses  recruiting  ad¬ 


vertising  copywriters  and  describes  how  to 
write  copy  and  how  to  prepare  for  a  job  in 
the  retail  advertising  field.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  27:179  Ag  1  ’67  460w 
“  ‘The  Fabulous  Fitz’  seems  determined  in 
her  early  chapters  to  perpetuate  the  legeM  of 
unrelenting  brashness  and  boastfulness.  Then 
gradually  the  false  front  collapses  and  her 
ideals  begin  to  show.  .  .  .  [Her  book]  should 
help  as  well  as  entertain  any  beginning  writer 
In  any  field.  Her  advice  about  how  to  Pick 
a  boss  who  'wiU  bring  out  the  best  in  his 
writers  should  inform  employers  too.  .  .  .  But 
most  of  her  readei's  will  be  outside  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  altogether,  people  who  pick  up 
her  book  for  its  lively  anecdotes,  who  find  the 
inside  of  any  trade  fascfnatlng  and  relish  l^st- 
person  nothing-to-riches  reminiscences._  Cer¬ 
tainly  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  can  be  irritating  but 
she  is  never  dull.  Still  her  book  contains  an  un¬ 
intentional  warning.  How  she  hit  upon  the 
right  idea  for  different  ads  makes  good  en- 
tainment,  but  it  also  shows  how  we  can  be 
sold  on  one  idea  and  buy  another.”  Pamela 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  24  ’67 
600w 

“This  delightful  book  is  not  only  the  stoi'y 
of  a  highly  successful  woman  who  made  good 
in  one  of  the  most  competitive  of  all  fields, 
but  ...  an  excellent  text  for  those  who  irould 
sit  and  learn  from  a  master.  .  .  .  Miss  Fitz- 
Gibbon  takes  the  reader  into  her  confidence 
during  fascinating  behind-the-scenes  events. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  well-written  and  holds  the 
reader’s  attention.  Highly  recommended  for 
public  and  college  libraries  regardless  of  size 
or  specialty.”  Sylvia  Mechanic 

Library  J  92:1826  My  1  ’67  170w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  Je  11  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  60:107  Je  10  ’67  50w 


FITZGIBBON,  CONSTANTINE,  ed.  Selected 
letters  of  Dylan  Thomas.  See  Thomas.  D 


FITZGIBBON,  CONSTANTINE.  Through  the 
minefield;  an  autobiography.  267p  $5.95  Norton 
B  or  92  67-12435 

The  author  of  The  Life  of  Dylan  Thomas 
(BRD  1965)  “novelist,  traveloguer,  translator, 
essayist  .  .  .  presents,  at  48,  a  memoir  covering 
the  first  26  years  of  his  life.  .  .  .  [He  describes] 
his  family,  his  education  [at  Weliington  and 
Oxford],  his  wives  and  mistresses,  his  travels 
and  his  residence  in  .  .  .  [England,  France  and 
Germany].  .  .  .  The  minefield  of  the  title  is 
actual,  one  [the  author]  .  .  .  rambled  through 
on  the  coast  of  France  near  Le  Havre  in  1946, 
but  it  is,  as  well,  an  allegorical  terrain.”  (Book 
World) 


“[The  author]  sketches  the  mild,  pressingly 
familiar  engagements  of  youth  charmingly  and 
it  does  not  matter  that  we  have  read  it  all 
before  and  often.  .  .  .  There  are  few  surprises 
in  this  book— any  coeval  of  FitzGibbon’s  will 
recognize  his  ‘rebelliousness’  as  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  among  the  bright  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Thirties  just  beginning  to  learn  their 
political  ABC’s.  Neither  his  experience  nor  his 
evaluation  of  it  is  extraordinary.”  Jean  Staf¬ 
ford 

Book  World  p3  O  1  ’67  1800w 
Reviewed  by  Claud  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  73:440  Mr  31  ’67  850w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  ’67  210w 
New  Yorker  43:214  O  28  ’67  130w 
“[The  author]  is  strong  on  the  errors  of  the 
1930s  and  especially  of  the  intellectuals — of 
which  group  he  was  himself  a  kind  of  appren¬ 
tice  member — who  ‘found  an  illusory  refuge  in 
mass  paranoia’.  They  had  some  excuse  for 
their  doom-laden  state  of  mind,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gibbon  is  perhaps  too  hard  on  himself  and  the 
rest,  particularly  the  rest.  .  .  .  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  his  views,  he  has  the  right  sort  of 
vigour  and  honesty  for  shouldering  an  auto¬ 
biography,  His  pack  is  full  of  highly  assorted 
and  often  bizarre  experiences,  and  although  his 
outlook  may  sometimes  be  on  the  narrow  side 
he  stimulates  healthy  argument.  .  .  .  He  is  ob¬ 
stinate,  vehement  and  often  consciously  amus¬ 
ing.  He  breathes  cold  air;  he  ruminates  violent¬ 
ly:  he  thinks  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  he  is  a 
walking  sore  thumb.” 

TLS  p284  Ap  6  ’67  860w 
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FITZ  GIBBON,  ROBERT  LOUIS  CONSTAN- 
TINE  LEE-DILLON.  See  Fitz  Gibbon,  G. 


FIX,  EVELYN.  Research  papers  In  statistics. 
See  David,  F.  N. 


FLAHERTY,  THOMAS.  House  of  bondage.  See 
Cole,  E. 


FLAMM,  DUDLEY.  Thackeray’s  critics;  an  an¬ 
notated  bibliography  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  criticism,  1836-1901.  184p  $5  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

016.823  Thackeray,  William  Makepeace 

67-17030 

“This  bibliography  lists  [in  chronological 
order]  and  annotates  [with  quotations  from 
the  selection]  .  .  .  the  critical  and  biographical 
books  and  articles  on  Thackeray  in  England 
and  the  United  States.”  (p.39)  In  an  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  the  author  discusses  Thackeray  and 
ihe  concept  of  realism  in  his  work.  He  intends 
the  bibliography  to  be  an  aid  in  further  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  ethical  and  social  mores  of  the 
Victorian  period.  Index. 


“Frequent  identification  of  the  often  anon¬ 
ymous  authors,  brief  annotation  for  each 
entry,  and  an  index  add  considerably  to  the 
volume’s  usefulness.  .  .  .  [Flamm’s  essay] 
treats  certain  critical  problems  of  realism  in  a 
vvorkmanlike  if  introductory  manner.  .  .  .  Such 
a  work  cannot  pretend  to  completeness,  but 
result  of  thorough  investigation,  and 
it  offers  an  important  and  unique  research 
tool  to  advanced  students  of  Thackeray.” 
Choice  4:636  S  ’67  150w 

,  .^.^•ttempting  to  give  ‘without  pre judical 
alteration  the  critics  verbiage,  Mr.  Flamm 
sometimes  is  a  bit  too  concise  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see  the  slant  of  the  article.  The 
only  oUier  quarrel  is  with  the  amount  of  ab¬ 
breviation.  .  .  .  Still,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
most  controversial  ‘realist’  of  them  all,  this 
bibliography  will  be  extremely  useful  for  schol. 
ars — and  for  not  .a  few  students  seeking  con- 
temporary  materials.  It  is  recommended  for 
all  large  libraries.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:1915  My  16  ’67  120w 


FLATHMAN,  RICHARD  E.  The  public  Inter¬ 
est;  an  essay  concerning  the  normative  dis¬ 
course  of  politics.  197p  $7.25  Wiley 
320.01  Political  ethics  66-15869 

“The  focal  point  of  the  study  is  .  .  .  the  con¬ 
cept  public  int^est.’  Our  aim  will  be  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  function  of  this  concept  in  politics. 
Its  relationship  to  other  political  concepts 
such  as  ‘rights,’  ‘duties,’  and  ‘authority,’  the 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  use  of 
the  concept,  and  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
solutions  that  have  been  advanced  for  those 
problems.”  (Pref)  Index. 


I  do  pot  find  a  major  frontier-breaking  new 
insight  in  this  book  .  .  .  but  Flathman  does 
continue  the  culling  of  bushels  of  rotten  ap¬ 
ples  of  moral  discourse,  ending  up  with  a 
stock  of  sound,  relatively  unblemished  fruit. 
.  .  .  [Students]  may  be  disappointed  In  what 
he  has  to  say  about  how  to  deal  with  Irredu¬ 
cible  conflicts  in  men’s  reasoned  judgments 
about  policy  values;  .  .  .  or,  on  how  to  proceed 
when  no  single  decision  is  clearly  superior,  ‘We 
then  turn  to  authority  to  resolve  the  ques¬ 
tion’.  .  .  .  But  the  role  of  authority  is  not  de¬ 
veloped  and  remains  unsatisfactory.”  C.  E. 
Lindblom 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1008  D  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  'r.  Jones 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:199  Mr  ’67  900w 
“Writing  from  the  perspective  of  ‘ordinary 
language’  philosophy  and  drawing  much  from 
such  recent  philosophic  studies  as  .  .  .  R.  M. 
Hare’s  Freedom  and  Reason  [ERD  1963],  the 
author  persuasively  argues  that  a  moderate 
utilitarianism  points  the  way  for  the  relntro- 
duction  of  values  to  political  science  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  ‘public  interest’  places  definable 
substantive  limits  on  governmental  policy.  .  .  . 
While  [this  book]  Is  probably  too  specialized 
for  undergraduates  who  are  not  familiar  with 
contemporary  social  science  discussions  of  the 
‘fact-value  distinction’  .  .  .  [it]  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  graduate  students  and  pro¬ 
fessional  political  scientists,  for  it  represents  a 
new  and  exciting  point  of  departure  In  the  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

Choice  3:860  N  ’66  180w 


GUSTAVE.  Intimate  notebook, 
1840-1841;  introd,  tr,  and  notes  by  Francis 
Steegmuller.  68p  $4  Doubleday 
848  67-10383 


This  volume  Is  based  on  a  typewritten  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  original  manuscript  made  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Chevally  Sabatier  in  the  early  1930’s. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  “diary  entries,  notes, 
thoughts,  reminiscences,  and  short  composi- 
tipns,  written  by  Flaubert  when  he  was  18  and 
19.  (Library  J)  Originally  published  in  French 
as  Souvenirs,  notes,  et  pensdes  intimes,  1965. 


Choice  4:680  S  ’67  70w 

“The  appeal  of  the  Notebook  is  twofold.  It 
pan  be  appreciated  for  its  revelations  of  the 
troubled  spirit  of  a  sensitive  adolescent,  and 
as  such,  it  reaches  out  for  a  wide  audience 
(Flayboy  Magazine  published  excerpts  from  the 
Notebook  in  its  December  1966  issue).  For  the 
scholar,  it  reveals  the  feelings  and  experiences 
ot  Maubert’s  early  years,  which  are  reflected 
in  his  creations  of  later  years.  For  most  li¬ 
braries.”  W.  P.  Vander  Linden 

Library  J  92:241  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:259  S  1  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Ap  20  ’67  650w 
“[This  book]  does  not  merely  describe  the 
experiences  of  a  young  man  in  turmoil  but  trans¬ 
mits  their  very  substance.  We  seem  to  watch  a 
direct  film  of  Flaubert’s  mind.  The  prose  cuts 
out,  tracks  Itself,  repeats  the  same  shot  in  a 
different  rhythm,  runs  on  too  long  sometimes 
and  stops  the  way  it  began— abruptly.  .  .  .  [This] 
valuable  and  unsettling  book  .  .  .  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  minor  document  in  the  life  of  a 
famous  author  whose  greatness  lies  elsewhere. 
Reading  it  is  like  having  a  doctor  working  direct¬ 
ly  on  your  eyeball,  on  the  very  seat  of  vision.” 
Roger  Shattuck 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  12  ’67  860w 
New  Yorker  43:196  Mr  11  ’67  60w 
first  English  translation  by  Flaubert 
Francis  Steegmuller  makes  it  clear 
once  more  that  even  in  his  callow  teens  Flau¬ 
bert  was  headed  for  literary  greatness. 

Time  89:96  F  24  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Frohock 
Yaie  R  57:131  O  ’67  600w 
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FLAWN,  PETER  T.  Mineral  resources;  geol¬ 
ogy,  engineering,  economics,  politics,  law. 
406p  il  maps  $9  Rand  McNally 
333.8  Mines  and  mineral  resources 

66-25214 

The  author.  Professor  of  Geology  at  the 
University  of  Texas  examines  “the  relationship 
between  the  mineral  Industries  and  industrial 
society.  .  .  .  The  presentation  is  essentially  his¬ 
torical,  beginning  with  the  controlling  geo¬ 
logic  conditions  and  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
terplay  between  minerals  and  human  history, 
and  ending  with  .  .  .  speculation  on  the  effects 
of  mineral  resources  upon  current  society.” 
(Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“An  entertaining  study.  .  .  .  The  book  comple¬ 
ments  [T.  S.j  Lovering’s  Minerals  in  World  Af¬ 
fairs  [BRD  1943]  and  [T.  A.]  Rickard’s  Man 
and  Metals  [BRD  1932],  .  .  .  brings  the  earlier 
studies  into  modem  context  and  examines  the 
critical  requirements  of  established  Industrial 
patterns  and  newly  industrializing  nations,  .  .  . 
Geologists  and  engineers  will  find  the  treatment 
lacking  in  flow  charts  and  equations — but  this 
is  one  of  the  very  points  which  make  the 
book  a  suitable  medium  for  transdisciplinary 
education  and  also  for  the  use  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  who  must  understand  the  realities  of 
mineral  resource  distribution.  Recommended 
as  supplementary  reading  for  upper-division 
students.” 

Choice  4:708  S  ’67  140w 


“The  problem  of  reducing  the  published  data 
on  the  world  s  mineral  resources  to  a  meaning¬ 
ful  form  within  the  scope  of  a  single  volume  is 
.  .  .  formidable.  .  .  .  [The  presentation]  may  be 
based  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  matter  and  energy,  the  geological  occurrence 
and  processes  of  origination  of  minerals,  and 
the  technological  processes  of  their  extraction 
and  utilization,  or  on  concepts  of  property  and 
ownership,  monetary  value,  and  profitability 
of  exploitation.  The  author  of  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  has  attempted  to  combine  these  two 
approaches,  but  in  fact  the  treatment  vacUlates 
between  them,  with  the  heavier  weighting  ap- 
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FLAWN,  P.  T. — Continued 

parently  given  to  the  second.  ...  A  great  asset 
of  the  book  is  the  extensive  tiblioCTaphies.  .  .  . 
[There  is]  a  number  of  serious  defects 
of  editing  and  publishing.  Some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  tables  are  so  poorly  laid  out  that  tney 
are  almost  unintelligible.  Most  of 
of  the  book  are  factual,  and  toe  interpretations 
are  characterized  by  good  judgment.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  exception  is  the  discussion  of  ^tmterres- 
trial  sources  on  pages  381  and  382.  M.  K..  HuD 

Science  157:1031  S  1  '67  650w 


FLEISHER,  BELTON  The  economics  of 

delinquency;  foreword  by  Morris  Janowitz. 
127p  $4.50  Quadrangle  bks. 

364.26  Juvenile  delinquency  66-11864 

An  “attempt  to  determine  by  statistical 
means  the  relationships  between  income,  un¬ 
employment,  and  delinquency.  (Am  J  ooci 
Index.  _ 

“The  large  number  of  assumptions  required 
to  make  the  author's  methods  and  results  ac¬ 
ceptable  leave  [him]  open  to  a  number  of  pre- 
emptory  critical  challenges,  but  these  are 
shrugged  off  with  a  kind  of  proof  of  the 
pudding’  attitude.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
arrest  rates  and  court  appearances  as  meas¬ 
ures  of  delinquency  is  difficult  to  share  in  the 
light  [of]  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
youths  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  in 
the  United  States  customarily  axe  handled  in¬ 
formally  in  juvenile  courts  and  probation  de¬ 
partments.  .  .  .  [However],  the  affihor  of  this 
research  can  justifiably  claim  to  have  broken 
new  ground,  and  his  work  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  persons  of  any  or  all  theoretical  per- 

siiflsions.  *  ’  E.  ]VI.  LGmsrt 
suasions.^^.^  Soc  72:441  Ja  ’67  550w 

“While  this  book  presents  a  very  thorough 
and  sophisticated  statistical  analysis,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  results  suffers  frorn  at  least 
two  major  weaknesses.  .  .  .  Since  the  study 
employs  grouped  data,  the  author  is  reduced 
to  committing  the  ‘ecological  faUacy’  when  he 
makes  statements  about  the  relationship  of 
economic  factors  and  delinquency  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  level.  The  author’s  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion  is  made  even  less  appealing  by  the  fact 
that  he  adheres  very  strictly  to  a  pure,  eco¬ 
nomic  model  in  employing  only  three  variables 
(benefits,  costs,  and  tastes).  WTiile  the  use  of 
an  economic  model  places  new  emphasis  on 
potentially  important  economic  factors  in  an 
explanation  of  delinquency,  the  lumping  of  all 
other  variables  into  the  category  ‘tastes  will 
no  doubt  leave  most  sociologists  confused.  If 
not  annoyed.’’  L.  C.  Gould 

Am  Soc  R  32:337  Ap  ’67  500w 


FLEISHER,  FREDERIC.  The  new  Sweden;  the 
challenge  of  a  disciplined  democracy.  365p 
$6.50  McKay 

309.148  Sweden— Social  conditions.  Sweden 
— Economic  policy  67-25374 

The  author,  an  American  journalist  who  has 
lived  in  Sweden  for  fifteen  years,  has 
“described  the  major  changes  and  experiments 
that  are  taking  place  in  Sweden.  Aimed  at 
improving  the  adjustment  of  individuals  in 
contemporary  society,  they  are  problems  of 
vital  importance  to  all  highly  Industrialized 
nations.  .  .  .  [He  has  also]  tried  to  describe 
the  aims  and  complaints  of  Swedes  when  they 
discuss  and  argue  among  themselves.’’  (Fore¬ 
word)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  a  seasoned  reporter  and  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Fleisher  is  at  all  times  fair  and  neutral  and 
if,  to  his  mind,  some  flaws  may  mar  the  other¬ 
wise  noble  profile  of  Sweden,  he  points  them 
out,  without  undue  emphasis,  yet  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  What  makes  the  book  so  timely  is 
that  all  figures  and  statistics  are  as  recent  as 
1966.  ...  In  ’The  New  Morality,’  Mr.  Fleisher 
frankly  discusses  the  fairly  recent  shifting  of 
norms,  rules,  and  behavior  toward  a  much 
greater  liberality.  This  chapter,  written  with¬ 
out  sensationalism  or  sentimentality,  puts  in 
focus  a  picture  that  has  been  distorted  and 
blown  up  out  of  all  proportion.’’  Holger  Lund- 
bOFgh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  6  ’67 

600w 

“[This  book]  becomes  in  part  a  defense  of 
this  beautiful  land,  although  Mr.  Fleisher’ s 
analyses  of  welfare  legislation  and  operation, 
current  social  problems  and  debates,  and  trends 
in  government  policy  clarifies  what  is  happen¬ 


ing.  In  particular  he  concludes  that  Swed^  is 
still  seeking  improvement  in  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  her  problems  of  the  aged,  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  misfits  of  society,  unrest  among 
the  youth  and  their  education.  .  .  .  Of  special 
interest  is  the  well-informed  and  mature  rela¬ 
tionship  of  capital  and  labor,  and  their  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  solutions  of  common  problerns 
in  the  public  welfare.  ...  A  good  and  interest¬ 
ing  book  that  will  be  useful  for  a  layman  s 
analysis.’’  R.  E.  Llndgren 

Library  J  92:2932  S  1  67  210w 

“[Fleisher]  wants  to  impress  on  us  how  far- 
reaching  and,  on  the  whole,  how  benefic^l 
Swedish  Government  planning  has  been  for  the 
individual,  whether  he  is  in  business,  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  arts.  Furthermore,  he  wants  to 
tell  how  its  Illusionless  utilitarianism  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  individual  in  his  approach  to  a 
number  of  moral  issues  like  sex,  violence,  abor¬ 
tion,  suicide,  etc.  .  .  .  [He]  is  convinced  that 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  Swedish  ex¬ 
periment.  .  .  .  Fleisher  is,  in  fact,  so  sure  of 
the  importance  of  his  thesis  that  he  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  turn  it  into  palatable  reading  .  The 
style  is  uneven,  sometimes  heavy  and  plodding, 
sometimes  light  and  journalistic.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  his  listening  is  perceptive,  and  he  is 
rarely  out  of  line  as  an  interpreter.  His  stren^h 
is  in  economics  and  social  relations.  He  has 
less  understanding  and  patience  with  old  in¬ 
stitutions  in  transition  like  the  monarchy,  toe 
church  and  the  universities.”  Brita  Stendahl 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  O  22  ’67  650w 


FLEMING,  JOAN.  Midnight  hag.  256p  $3.95 
Washburn 

66-25143 

Sister  Cramp,  a  district  nurse  in  toe  village 
of  Applebury  “turns  detective  to  combat  toe 
prejudiced  suspicions  of  a  small  town  against 
a  man  acquitted  of  wife-drowning  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  village  of  Applebury  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  its  quiet  gossips  and  get-togethers  had 
not  Valentine  Belmont  Cumlock  returned  from 
his  twenty-five-year  exile  in  Tortola.  All  Val¬ 
entine  wanted  was  peaceful  isolation  to  paint. 

.  .  But  the  ladies  of  Applebury  soon  lionized 
Valentine  to  distraction,  adding  a  red  richer 
than  paint  to  the  color  scheme  of  his  life.  Young 
people  will  enjoy  this  successor  to  The  Chill 
and  the  Kill  [BRD  1965]  with  its  blend  of  wit 
and  horror.  Joan  Fleming  gives  her  characters 
such  unlikely  names  as  Harry  Harry,  Mr.  Fell, 
and  Sister  Cramp,  and  in  an  apparently  serene 
village  she  skillfully  lays  bare  the  undercurrents 
of  malice  and  hysteria.  Jane  Manthorne 
Horn  Bk  43:495  Ag  ’67  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  D  11  ’66  eOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Ja  28  ’67  30w 
“[This]  is  a  sad  tale  about  death  rather  than 
a  murder  story.  On  his  so-called  father’s  death 
the  quiet  painter  comes  back  to  the  small 
English  town  where  his  first  wife  had  sus¬ 
piciously  died;  then  his  second  wife  dies  oddly 
too.  Nothing  goes  right  for  anyone,  and  the 
book,  well  written  though  It  is,  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  reader  feels,  as  he  never  should,  that 
Miss  Fleming  has  made  it  all  up  and  could 
well  have  made  it  up  differently.” 

TLS  p713  Ag  4  ’66  80w 


FLEMING,  JOAN.  No  bones  about  it  263p 

$3.95  Washburn 

67-22396 

The  Borgan  family,  in  Bedfordshire,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  short  of  money.  Suddenly  Grandad 
“showered  banknotes  on  his  family  in  private 
sessions,  urging  each  to  use  his  largess  to 
implement  his  dearest  wish.  .  .  .  Strangely 
enough,  hardly  anyone  was  concerned  about 
where  the  money  came  from.  WTbiat  they  did 
with  it  became  their  preoccupation.  It 
[changed]  .  .  .  the  family’s  life  and  .  .  .  their 
relationships  to  each  other.  Eventually  they  were 
all  involved  in  charges  so  hideous  that  they 
were  known  in  the  press  as  the  ‘Borglas.’ 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Mrs  Fleming  seems  to  write  as  if  she  .  .  . 
would  prefer  to  embark  on  pure  psychological 
fiction;  speculations  and  Innuendoes  cluster 
around  all  possible  motives,  but  only  some 
turn  out  to  be  relevant,  or  indeed  explicable. 
These  loose  ends  are  realistic,  but  annoying; 
as  is  the  unfortunate  decision  to  share  the 
chapters  between  several  narrators  without 
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finding  _  separate  styles  for  them.  Families  do 
taJk  alike,  but  there  are  moments  .  .  .  when 
they  are  all  too  obviously  squeaking  with  the 
author  s  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spooky 
interaction  between  banality  and  crime  ...  is 
satisfyingly  spelled  out.”  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  73:192  F  10  ’67  150w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  shrewd  domestic jeomedy  of  pret¬ 
ty  observations  and  Insights  and  an  irony  that 
goes  deeper  than  the  situation  Itself  to  touch 
the  roots  of  our  affluent  society;  and  the  crime- 
plot  and  puzzle  are  admirably  devised.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  3  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  S  30  ’67  60w 
TLS  p213  Mr  16  ’67  lOOw 


FLEMING,  R.  W.,  jt.  auth.  The  politics  of 
wage-price  decisions.  See  Edelman,  M. 


FLEMING,  THOMAS  J.,  ed.  Affectionately 
yours,  George  Washington.  See  Washington, 


FLESCH,  RUDOLF,  ed.  The  new  book  of 
unusual  quotations ;  sel.  and  ed.  by  Rudolf 
Flesch.  448p  $7.50  Harper 
808.88  Quotations  66-20763 

“This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  compiler’s 
Book  of  Unusual  Quotations  [BRD  1958]  inter¬ 
larded  .  .  .  with  2,000  new  quotations  among  the 
6,000  in  the  earlier  work.  This  Is  Intended  to 
be  ‘the  exact  opposite  of  a  standard  collection 
of  quotations’:  l.e.,  instead  of  verifying  or 
identifying  a  ‘familiar’  quotation,  it  assembles 
unfamiliar  quotations  to  promote  thinking.  The 
quotations  (all  prose)  are  grouped  under  .  .  . 
alphabetically  listed  subjects,  and  are  often 
followed  by  references  to  similar  or  antithetical 
entries.”  (Library  J)  Author  index. 


“The  arrangement  under  subject  appears  to 
be  random,  and  no  citations  of  works  quoted 
are  given  in  the  text.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  prefa¬ 
tory  claim  that  these  items  are  culled  from  a 
vast  variety  of  sources,  but  random  sampling 
turns  up  the  same  authors  many  times:  e.g., 
Pepys,  Boswell,  Samuel  Johnson,  Mark  Twain, 
Rochefoucauld,  Kin  Hubbard.  While  this  may 
well  be  useful  to  speakers  and  journalists  who 
wish  fresh  material,  it  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  reference  source  until  the  index  and  ‘other 
reference  features’  have  been  examined.”  M,  G. 
Cook 

Library  J  91:5590  N  15  ’66  180w 
“Thanks  to  the  author  index  you  know  im¬ 
mediately  that  there  is  nothing  from  either 
Streisand  or  LBJ,  .  .  .  but  there  are  three 
different  quotes  from  S.  J.  Perelman,  some 
beauts  from  Don  Herold,  plus  hundreds  of 
others  from  authors  old  and  new  that  should 
make  all  the  other  grubbers  ashamed  of  their 
failure  to  include  them.  Many  of  the  8,000 
quotations  are  epigrammatic,  but  Flesch  has 
not  hesitated  to  print  numerous  pieces  in  the 
100-word  range.”  1).  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:48  My  20  ’67  lOOw 


FLETCHER,  ALAN  MARK.  The  land  and 
people  of  the  Guianas;  with  phot,  by  the 
author.  149p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Llppincott 
918.8  Guyana — Juvenile  literature.  Surinam 
— Juvenile  literature.  French  Guiana — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-9761 

This  volume  in  the  Portraits  of  the  Nations 
series  describes  “the  three  modern  Guianas 
(Guyana,  Surinam,  and  French  Guiana).  The 
historical  coverage  outlines  early  exploration 
and  colonization  as  well  as  .  .  .  historical  fig¬ 
ures.  .  .  .  the  land  and  people  today,  govern¬ 
ment.  and  resources.  [Index.]  Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


“There  is  no  need  to  get  excited  over  [this 
book].  .  .  .  The  author  [is]  limited  by  the 
series’  policy,  so  .  .  .  never  gets  too  involved 
in  special  problems.  .  .  .  Even  the  single  map 
.  .  .  could  be  more  colorful  and  helpful.” 

Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  50w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
50w 

“[This  book  is]  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
very  limited  information  available  on  the  three 
modern  Guianas.  .  .  .  The  author  has  traveled 
widely  in  these  countries  and  writes  interest¬ 
ingly  and  smoothly  about  [the  area].  .  .  . 
Photographs,  while  not  sharp,  are  adequate.” 
Lois  Ewald 

Library  J  92:879  F  15  ’67  80w 


FLETCHER,  GILES.  Of  the  Rus  Common¬ 
wealth;  ed.  by  Albert  J.  Schmidt;  pub.  for 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  library.  l76p  $6 
Cornell  univ.  press 

914.7  Russia — Politics  and  government.  Rus¬ 
sia — Social  life  and  customs.  Russia — De¬ 
scription  and  travel  66-12250 

Queen  Elizabeth  I  sent  Fletcher,  a  writer 
and  diplomat,  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  Czar 
in  1588.  This  work  is  his  account  of  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  Russia  during  that  visit.  “In  1891 
the  Russian  historian,  S.  M.  Seredolin,  showed 
what  were  some  of  Fletcher’s  errors  of  fact 
and  false  inferences.  .  .  .  [The  editor]  presents 
a  modernized  text,  glossing  a  few  archaic  words 
and  normalizing  the  spelling  of  Russian  names. 
SeredoUn’s  corrections  are  Iiicorporated  in  foot¬ 
notes.”  (TLS) 


“Schmidt  has  made  Fletcher’s  text  more 
accessible  by  modernizing  .  .  .  [it]  and  supply¬ 
ing  a  set  of  very  thorough  explanatory  footnotes 
and  comments.  Schmidt’s  introduction,  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessary  historical  background  to  the 
text,  is  both  badly  written  and  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  with  castigating  Fletcher  for  not  being 
a  careful  scholar’  and  a  good  historian.  .  .  . 
The  map  in  Pipes’  edition  [Of  the  Russe 
Commonwealth,  BRD  1967]  is  distinctly  super¬ 
ior  to  that  in  Schmidt’s.  On  balance,  the 
Schmidt  edition  is  perhaps  more  useful  to 
undergraduates  despite  its  shortcomings.” 

Choice  3:1166  F  ’67  180w 
“[Fletcher]  came  back  [from  Russia]  after 
a  stay  that  fell  just  short  of  twelve  months,  fuU 
of  the  kind  of  mixed  and  imprecise  informa¬ 
tion  an  intelligent  stranger  amasses  in  such 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  general  information 
[his  account]  supplies  was  not  the  author’s  pri¬ 
mary  concern.  It  was  a  confession  of  faith,  a 
plain  demonstration  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  a  country  has  neither  good  government, 
sound  laws  nor  true  religion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schmidt 
feels  himself  enough  of  an  outsider  to  hold  the 
balance  between  those  who  value  Fletcher’s 
treatise  and  those  who  reject  it  as  biased  and 
unreliable,  pointing  out  that  the  bias  itself  is 
an  interesting  historical  fact.” 

TLS  p256  Mr  23  ’67  750w 


FLETCHER,  GILES.  Of  the  Russe  common¬ 
wealth;  1591  facsim.  ed.  with  variants;  with 
an  introd.  by  Richard  Pipes  and  a  glossary- 
index  by  John  V.  A.  Fine,  Jr.  $7.50  Harvard 
univ.  press 

914.7  Russia — Politics  and  government.  Rus¬ 
sia — Social  life  and  customs.  Russia — De¬ 
scription  and  travel  65-13842 

The  present  edition  of  Fletcher’s  account  of 
his  impressions  of  Russia  gleaned  during  his 
sojourn  there  in  1588  “consists  of  a  facsimile 
of  the  1591  edition  of  The  Russe  Commonwealth 
accompanied  by  notes  giving  significant  vari¬ 
ants  from  the  oldest  extant  manuscript.  .  .  . 
Appended  to  this  text  are  three  other  pertinent 
contemporary  documents.  These  materials  are 
preceded  by  an  introduction  .  .  .  which  out¬ 
lines  the  circumstances  in  which  Fletcher  com¬ 
posed  his  book,  analyzes  its  political  premises, 
and  discusses  its  editions.  They  are  followed  by 
a  glossary- index  .  .  .  which  lists  and  identifies 
terms  appearing  in  The  Russe  Commonwealth, 
and,  where  necessary,  corrects  them.”  (Pref) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Glossary-Index  to  the 
facsimile  text. 


“One  of  the  most  interesting  and  influential 
books  ever  written  about  Russia  by  a  foreign 
visitor  is  Fletcher’s  work.  .  .  .  [Pipes’s  excel¬ 
lent  introduction]  not  only  puts  Fletcher’s 
treatise  in  its  historical  context,  but  also 
properly  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  work  as 
an  extremely  able  analysis  of  Muscovite  politi¬ 
cal  a’^d  social  institutions,  written  by  a  most 
perceptive  contemporary  student  of  16th-century 
society.  The  fact  that  the  body  of  Pipes’  edi¬ 
tion  is  a  facsimile  of  the  1591  edition  may  prove 
an  obstacle,  especially  as  the  type  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easily  legible.  Also,  the  index-glossary 
...  Is  rather  less  convenient  to  use  than  ex¬ 
planatory  footnotes  would  have  been.  Pipes  in¬ 
cludes  appendices  containing  valuable  supple¬ 
mentary  material,  such  as  Fletcher’s  unpub¬ 
lished  leports  to  the  government  on  his  em¬ 
bassy  to  Russia.” 

Choice  3:1166  F  ’67  180w 
“Pipes’  introduction  Is  a  book  by  Itself.  A 
scholar  .  .  .  who  is  perceptive,  has  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  great  insight  in¬ 
to  Fletcher  himself.  Pipes  by  his  Introduction 
has  made  this  book  of  double  value.  John 
Fine’s  glossary  Is  an  excellent  one;  without  It 
those  who  know  only  modern  Russian  couldn’t 
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FLETCHER.  GILES — Continued 
possibly  understand  Russian  words  as  Fletcher 
used  them.  But  in  this  otherwise  perfect  glos¬ 
sary,  Russian  adjectives  are  placed  after  nouns 
and  not  before,  as  they  should  be.  Both  editors 
must  be  complimented  for  using  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  transliteration  rules  for  the  Russian  al¬ 
phabet.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  not  only  of  Russia  but  of 
England  as  well.  Highly  recommended  to  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  libraries.  Well-informed 
laymen  would  enjoy  this  book  also.”  H.  A. 

Shenitz  j  Ag  '66  240w 


FLETCHER,  GRACE  NIES.  The  bridge  of  love. 

220p  il  $4.95  Dutton 

B  or  92  Hitotsuyanagi,  Maklko.  Hitotsu- 
yanagi,  Merrell  67-11377 

“The  story  of  the  marriage  of  an  American, 
Merrell  Vories,  and  a  Japanese  blueblood, 
Maki  Hitotsuyanagi,  and  of  their  devotion  to 
each  other,  to  Christianity  and  to  the  poor  of 
Japan.”  (Christian  Century) 


Christian  Century  84:506  Ap  19  '67  BOw 
“After  their  marriage  in  1919,  [Merrell]  took 
[his  wife’s]  family  name,  and  Merrell  and  Maki 
Hitotsuyanagi  built  a  ‘bridge  of  love’  that  with¬ 
stood  many  trials  during  World  War  11.  The 
couple  helped  found  the  Omi  Brotherhood  to 
aid  the  people  in  the  Omi  district  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  mission  work  there.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
story  of  a  beautiful  marriage  and  of  the  coop¬ 
eration  and  good  will  between  two  nations  that 
resulted  from  it.  For  biography  collections.” 
N.  H.  Purcell 

Library  J  92:1615  Ap  15  ’67  180w 


FLETCHER,  JOHN.  Samuel  Beckett’s  art.  154p 

$4.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

828  Beckett,  Samuel  67-6372 

“Taking  up  where  his  earlier  The  Novels  of 
Samuel  Beckett  left  off,  Fletcher  discusses 
Beckett’s  craft  in  all  genres.  He  maintains  that 
Beckett  belongs  to  the  Western  anti-novel 
going  back  to  [the  16th  century  anonymous 
novel]  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  affinity  with  Laurence  Sterne.  He  maintains 
secondly  that  Beckett’s  content  would  be  un¬ 
original  in  any  other  form.”  (Choice) 


“Although  [Fletcher’s]  remarks  on  Beckett’s 
symbolism  seem  unjustifiably  limiting,  he  gives 
a  better  description  of  Beckett’s  use  of  French, 
and,  perhaps,  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
Beckett’s  philosophical  and  literary  borrowings 
than  do  Cohn,  Coe,  and  Kanner.  Suprisingly, 
he  translates  Beckett’s  French  poems  without 
providing  the  originals  yet  frequently  leaves 
Italian  and  Latin  quotations  untranslated.  None¬ 
theless,  the  clarity  and  simplicity  of  this  study, 
which  avoids  critical  and  philosophical  jargon, 
make  it  excellent  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  4:842  O  ’67  130w 


“For  Mr.  Fletcher,  Beckett’s  achievement  rep¬ 
resents  a  brilliant  epithaph  to  the  Symbolist 
tradition.  A  lecturer  in  French  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  East  Anglia,  his  criticism  is  an  in¬ 
formed,  concise  and  sensible  examination  of 
the  works,  their  sources,  language  and  in¬ 
fluences.  I  like  a  bolder,  more  pugnacious  cri¬ 
ticism,  but  I  also  like  Mr.  Fletcher’s  effort  to 
draw  attention  to  Beckett’s  strategies,  to  his 
French  and  his  links  with  anti-novels  of  the 
past,  like  [Laurence  Sterne’s]  ‘Tristram  Shan¬ 
dy,’  Fletcher  also  rightly  insists  on  Beckett’s 
comic  genius.”  Claire  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  N  12  ’67  450w 


FLETCHER,  RONALD.  Human  needs  and 
social  order.  128p  $3.95  Schocken 
301  Sociology  66-11373 

This  book  reproduces  a  series  of  talks  broad¬ 
cast  in  Great  Britain  which  defines  problems 
facing  modern  Industrial  societies  and  suggests 
possible  solutions  to  those  problems.  Contents: 
Needs,  institutions,  and  morality;  Sex,  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  family:  Economic  Institutions 
and  social  class:  Government  and  law:  Knowl¬ 
edge,  communications,  and  education;  Religion 
and  morals:  Present  and  future.  Appendix: 
The  study  of  sociology,  a  suggested  course  of 
reading. 


Reviewed  by  Jessie  Bernard 

Am  Soc  R  32:685  Ag  ’67  800w 
“This  book  must  be  construed  as  a  social 
philosophy  .  .  .  not  sociology— at  least  as 

defined  by  most  American  sociologists  (Fletcher 


is  at  the  University  of  York).  The  author’s 
definition  is  that  of  an  applied,  problem-solving 
approach,  rather  than  an  empirically  based 
orientation.  Easily  read  and  understood,  it 
might  be  of  some  value.” 

Choice  4:227  Ap  ’67  130w 
“Sixth  formers  or  others  seeking  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  sociology  might  find  this  useful, 
though  more  threads  are  left  hanging  than 
are  drawn  together.” 

TLS  nil 6.3  D  9  ’65  50w 


FLETCHER,  .WILLIAM  C.,  ed.  Religion  and  the 
search  for  new  ideals  in  the  USSR;  ed.  by 
William  C.  Fletclier  and  Anthony  J.  Strover; 
pub.  for  the  Inst,  for  the  study  of  the  USSR. 
135p  $5  Praeger 

200.947  Russia — Religion.  Russia — Social  life 
and  customs  67-16683 

“In  this  symposium,  consisting  of  papers  de¬ 
livered  at  a  conference  held  ...  in  Munich  in 
April,  1966,  twelve  European  and  American 
[writers],  representing  various  religious  faiths 
and  political  positions,  discuss  some  of  the  basic 
changes  in  attitude  toward  Marxist  ideology  in 
the  USSR.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Contributors  in¬ 
clude  Max  Haywar  d,  Hans  Lamm.  P.  B.  Redda- 
way,  Gustav  Wetter,  and  others. 


“Less  scholarly  and  less  thorough  than  such 
works  as  [W.]  Kolarz,  Religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  [BRD  196211  and  de  Grunwald,  The 
Churches  and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  book  will 
be  of  use  primarily  to  advanced  undergradu¬ 
ates  with  some  prior  knowledge  of  Soviet  af¬ 
fairs.  Its  principeil  deficiency  is  the  tendency 
of  many  of  the  authors  to  confuse  ethics  and 
religion  and  thus  to  view  any  sign  of  general 
ethical  or  humanitarian  interest  as  evidence 
of  renewed  religious  concern.” 

Choice  4:1001  N  ’67  150w 
“Not  finding  the  answers  to  fundamental 
problems  in  Marxism-Leninism,  .  .  .  niUiions 
[of  Soviet  citizens]  are  searching  for  new 
sources  of  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  essayists,  evidence  of  this  search  is 
seen  in  the  renewed  interest  in  Judaism,  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  Protestantism,  and  Islam;  the  themes  of 
liteiature:  changes  in  medical  ethics;  concern 
for  the  problem  of  alienation;  and  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  pseudoreligious  rites  introduced  by  the 
Party.  .  .  .  [These]  essays  are  a  brief  but  reli¬ 
able  survey  of  religion  and  spii-itual  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:2162  Je  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Mitchell 

New  Statesman  74:558  O  27  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  Ag  6  ’67  320w 


FLEUR,  MELVIN  L.  DE.  Theories  of  mass 
communication.  See  De  Fleur,  M.  L. 


FLEXNER,  JAMES  THOMAS.  The  world  of 
Winslow  Homer,  1836-1910,  by.  James  Thomas 
Flexner  and  the  eds.  of  Time-Life  books. 
190p  il  col  11  $6.95  Time;  to  libs  &  schools  $5.95 
Silver 

709.73  Homer,  Winslow  66-27562 

“This  fourth  volume  of  the  [Time-Life  Li¬ 
brary  of  Art]  series  tells  the  story  of  Winslow 
Homer  against  the  background  of  American 
painting  during  his  lifethne,  1836-1910.  .  .  .  The 
illu  strations,  many  in  color,  include  his  work 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries.”  (Library  J) 
chronology  of  contemporary  painters.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Flexner,  a  well-known  enthusiast  of  early 
American  painting,  has  written  a  charming, 
swift-paced,  popular  account  of  the  life  and 
art  of  Homer,  whom  he  describes  as  ‘one  of 
the  truly  great  painters  of  the  modern  world,’ 
as  well  as  brief  accounts  of  the  art  of  parallel 
American  figures,  from  Cole  to  Eakins.  .  .  . 
Clearly  not  intended  to  be  a  serious  study. 
Flexner’s  account  (both  in  style  and  substance) 
does  capture  some  of  the  mood  we  associate 
with  the  late  19th  century;  and  Homer  emerges 
a  typical  19th-century  American  hero.” 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  160w 
“[This]  world  of  Homer  ...  is  a  rather 
factitious  one.  .  .  .  His  place  in  American  art 
is  a  singular  one,  as  private  and  lonely  in  its 
way  as  the  mystical  world  of  his  contemporary, 
Albert  Ryder,  But  the  object  of  this  book  is  to 
see  him  in  the  general  context  of  American 
art  of  his  time,  .  .  .  Too  much  yellow  in  the 
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color  plates  often  makes  them  garish.  The  work 
wUl  serve  public  libraries  as  a  general  reader’s 
mtroductmn  to  American  19th-Century  paint¬ 
ing.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  92:765  F  15  ’67  210w 


experience  to  suggest  why  things  happened  in 
the  way  they  did.  Professor  Fliess’s  book  will 
make  a  helpful  Introduction  to  Greek  history 
for  university  students,  especially  those  with  no 
knowledge  of  Greek.” 

TLS  P1168  D  16  ’66  600w 


STUART  BERG,  jtr  ed.  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  slang.  See  Wentworth,  H. 


Thucydides  and  the  politics 
of  bipolarity.  194p  56  La.  state  univ.  press 
^0.938  Greece — Politics  and  governmenL 
Thucydides — De  bello  Peloponnesiaco 

66-17215 

“The  dynamics  of  international  relations 
today  has  a  precedent  in  the  .  .  .  struggle 
between  A^thens  and  Sparta  as  recorded  in 
Thucydides  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
.[This  book]  is  a  study  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  before  and  during  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War.  .  .  .  The  author  interprets  Thucy¬ 
dides  History  as  a  .  .  .  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  concerning  diplomacy,  war,  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  political  problems,  [and]  also  as  a 
work  wmch  reveals  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  political  action  by  rigid  bipolarization  of 
power.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  a  Professor  of 
Government  at  Louisiana  State  University.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Welles 

Am  Hist  R  72:936  Ap  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Russett 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:167  Mr  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  S.  Brown 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:228  My  ’67  560w 
“An  informed  reader  will  be  disturbed  by  the 
many  debatable  generalizations  presented  as 
fact  with  insufficient  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand  the  book  assumes  a  much  more  detailed 
acquaintance  with  the  sequence  of  events  than 
the  nonspecialist  reader  is  likely  to  have,  and 
the  nine  pages  of  prologue  is  inadequate  to 
supply  it.  In  addition,  the  heavy  and  awkward 
style  makes  for  laborious  reading.  .  .  .  Margi¬ 
nal  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:1161  F  ’67  170w 
“This  [book]  will  certainly  aid  those  who 
have  not  read  a  translation  of  Thucydides  and 
are  never  likely  to.  Despite  his  title,  Fliess  man¬ 
ages  to  touch  on  most  of  the  issues  that 
Thucydides  thought  were  important,  for  in 
addition,  to  the  bipolarization  of  Greece  before 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  he  includes 
something  on  tactics,  the  problems  of  alliances, 
the  influence  of  foreign  policy  on  domestic 
affairs,  and  similar  topics.  .  .  .  Yet  if  there  is  a 
single,  systematic  error  in  this  book,  it  [is  that] 

. .  .  .  time  and  again  he  glides  almost  impercep¬ 
tibly  from  a  reasonably  clear  statement  of  Thu¬ 
cydides’  view  of  something  into  an  elaboration 
of  it  which  he  delivers  on  his  own  authority 
and  as  if  he  were  analyzing  accepted  facts,  not 
someone  else’s  intellectual  construct.”  J.  J. 
Farber 

Class  World  60:120  N  ’66  300w 
“History  should  instruct,  and  it  should  offer 
moral  instruction,  for  political  science  is  inex¬ 
tricable  from  ethics.  History  tells  not  only  how 
people  behaved  politically  and  why,  but  also 
how  they  ought  to  have  behaved.  Pi-ofessor 
Peter  Fliess  takes  his  stand  in  this  long  tra¬ 
dition.  Although  he  introduces  various  warn¬ 
ings  and  limiting  cautions,  he  accepts  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  learning  lessons.  ...  It  has  to  be 
said  right  away  that  [his]  Inaccuracies  at  im¬ 
portant  points  often  weaken  the  force  of  his 
argument.  .  .  .  (Moreover,  he  falls]  to  be  in¬ 
cisive  on  central  issues.  They  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear  In  a  cloud  of  yes-and-no,  on-the-one- 
hand-on-the-other  hand,  so  that  even  if  one 
shares  his  optimism  about  lessons,  one  doesn’t 
know  what  the  lessons  are.”  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:25  Mr  23  ’67  900w 
“[Professor  Fliess]  equates  the  Peloponnesian 
War  with  the  modern  power-struggle  between 
the  United  States  (Sparta)  and  the  Soviet  Union 
(Athens).  He  admits  that  there  are  important 
dissimilarities,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  sees 
them  all.  .  .  .  [He]  has  performed  an  illumin¬ 
ating  and  instructive  exercise  in  comparative 
history  .  .  .  [which]  is  sometimes  controversial, 
and  none  the  less  fruitful  for  that.  His  basic 
theme  is  that  the  Greek  world  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  had  arrived  at  a  deadlock  of 
bipolarization  which  could  only  be  resolved  by 
force.  .  .  .  He  does  not  suggest  that  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  was  inevitable  according  to 
deterrainist  laws  of  history,  but  he  provides 
sensible  explanations  In  the  light  of  modem 


FLINT,  JOHN  E.  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  176p 
maps  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
966  Nigeria— History.  Ghana— History 

66-16343 

The  author  attempts  to  account  for  the  “con¬ 
trasts  existing  between  these  two  .  .  .  African 
nations-  including  differences  In  government. 
poiiGcal.  and  social  Ideals,  size,  wealth,  and 
relative  status  among  other  African  states. 
Focusing  on  the  pre-colonial  past,  the  author 
discusses  the  Negro  colonization  of  West 
Amca,  tracing  the  growth  of  black  empires  in 
period  and  describing  the  effects 
pt  the  slave  trade,  Christianity,  and  Islam  on 
nti?  formation  of  Nigeria  and  Ghana  today. 
Ihen  [he  describes  the]  .  .  .  impact  of  colonial- 
African  nationalism  [and]  .  .  .  society, 
politics,  and  culture  in  present-day  Nigeria  and 
Ghana.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Panofsky 

Am  Hist  R  72:1046  Ap ’67  200w 
‘‘Flint,  the  author  of  an  excellent  study  of 
British  Imperialism  in  Nigeria  in  the  late  19th 
century  (Sir  George  Goldie  and  the  Making  of 
Nigeria  [BRD  1961])  presents  an  equally  excel¬ 
lent  summary  of  the  precolonial  and  colonial 
histoiy  of  Ghana  and  Nigeria.  Little  is  men- 
tioned.  however,  of  events  of  the  past  10  years. 
This  bpok  is  not  so  erudite  as  J.  Page’s  In- 
the  History  of  West  Africa  [BRD 
•  ■  J-  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good,  brief, 
useful,  and  readable  introduction  .  .  .  suitable 
for  upper  classmen.” 

Choice  3:1064  Ja  ’67  160w 
“Recornmended  as  a  general  basic  back- 
grorad  story  of  two  major  countries  of  Africa.” 
M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:2345  My  1  '66  190w 


FLOOD,  CHARLES  BRACELEN. 

than  one.  306p  $4.95  Houghton 


More  lives 
67-11451 


A  novel  in  wnicn  marry  purdick,  a  senior  at 
Harvard  who  is  planning  to  be  married  a  few 
days  after  his  graduation  to  the  girl  he  adores, 
is  abruptly  called  to  active  service  in  Korea, 
ships  out  at  once,  is  captured  by  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  and,  through  a  malicious  Communist 
error,  is  reported  killed  in  action.  After  three 
years  of  terrifying  confinement,  he  is  returned 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  told  that  his  girl, 
believing  him  dead,  has  married  his  brother 
and  is  soon  to  have  a  baby.”  (New  Yorker) 


i-teviewea  oy  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  27:5  Ap  1  ’67  600w 
“Flood  has  written  an  ambiguous  novel 
about  Korea.  .  .  .  [When  Purdick  is]  released  in 
pne  of  the  final  prisoner-exchanges,  he  finds  .  .  . 
that  his  family  and  fiancee  have  reconstructed 
their  lives  in  his  absence.  There  Is  no  explana¬ 
tion  he  can  accord  to  the  war  or  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  except:  ‘It’s  nobody’s  fault.  .  .  . 
That  s  just  the  trouble.’  One  trouble  with  the 
novel  (and  it  s  Flood’s  fault)  is  that  it  is  never 
strikingly  good,  although  often  interesting  and 
intelligent.  The  episodes  concerning  Purdick’ s 
farnily  and  fianoSe  are  irritatingly  numerous 
and  invariably  Hollywood-standard.  ...  On  the 
other  hand.  Flood’s  Korean  episodes  are  clearlv 
formulated,  stark,  and  quite  consciously  focused 
upon  the  Kafkaesque  dimension  of  recent  mili¬ 
tary  experience,”  Florence  Casev 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ap  27  ‘67 
460w 


Reviewed  by  S,  S,  Swanson 

Library  J  92:792  P  15  ‘67  200w 
Library  J  92:1759  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“[Here]  is  .just  a  good  book  about  heroes,  a 
book  too  good  to  be  true,  too  good  to  miss, 
just  what  mothers  have  been  waiting  for,  and 
McNamara’s  band.  Charles  Bracelen  Flood  is 
in  control  all  the  time:  that  is  the  trouble.  He 
tos  never  written  so  well  before.  In  ‘Love  Is  a 
Bridge’  (the  Houghton  Mlffiln  Award  novel) 
.  .  .  and  m  ‘A  Distant  Drum’  [BRD  1957],  he 
was  good  enough,  and  less  calculating.  It  is 
the  calculation  that  bothers  here,  the  taint  of 
religiosity,  the  aim  to  please.  Now  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  of  captive  Americans  in  the  Korean  War 
and  has  done  well  by  them.  .  .  .  The  author 
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FLOOD,  C.  B.— Cont. 

creates  Chinese  and  Koreans  who  really  live 
and  move,  love  and  hate  .  .  .  and  Harry’s  res¬ 
olution  to  go  back  to  Harvard  and  take  Asia 
as  his  major  makes  dull  good  sense.  William 

fi  \r 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Mr  19  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  43:190  Mr  25  ’67  170w 
■'[To  the  Enoch  Arden]  theme  Mr.  Flood 
adds  the  twists  and  turncoats  of  the  Korean 
War,  weaving  together  a  love  story  and  a  war 
story.  .  .  .  IHowever,]  in  the  course  of  Ithe 
hero’s]  imprisonment  and  attempted  brain¬ 
washing,  the  usual  lectures  are  heard  about 
the  failings  of  the  American  hnperialists  and 
the  glories  of  Chinese  fcJocialism.  Some  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  clever  Chinese  and  the 
ex-Harvard  student  comes  over  like  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  Mao  Tse-tung  by  Charlie  Chan.  ... 
[The  book]  is  unsatisfying  on  two  counts.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Flood  .  .  .  knows  how  to  construct 
a  readable  story,  he  has  not  figured  out  how  to 
resolve  his  Enoch  Arden  tale.  .  .  .  More  seri¬ 
ously,  Mr.  Flood  sheds  no  new  light  in  terms  of 
character  or  incident  on  the  Korean  War." 
Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  50:37  Ap  1  *67  500w 


FLORA,  JAMES.  Fishing  with  dad;  sto^  and 
pictures  by  James  Flora,  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.45  Harcourt 

67-18865 

“At  last  Daniel  is  old  enough  to  go  with  his 
father,  the  skipper  of  the  ‘Kitty  Q,’  a  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  vessel,  on  a  short  run.  The  on¬ 
set  of  the  voyage  is  calm,  and  Daniel  s  father 
.  .  .  answers  all  the  boy’s  questions  about  the 
equipment,  traditions  of  the  sea.  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  business,  and  even  lets  Daniel  take  the 
wheel,  help  clean  the  deck,  and  sort  fish.  How¬ 
ever,  when  danger  approaches,  Daniel  learns 
that  earning  a  living  from  the  sea  demands 
great  nautical  skill  and  experience.  .  .  .  Grades 
one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  ’67 
70w 

“Interesting  narrative  and  rousing  pictures 
convey  the  sights  and  sounds,  hazards  and  toil 
of  a  fisherman’s  life  with  warmth  and  wit.” 
M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:176  N  10  67  30w 
“This  well-written  story  achieves  a  neat 
balance  between  a  pleasant  father-son  relation¬ 
ship  and  a  lot  of  information,  explained  in 
small-boy  terms.  The  salty  crew  is  particularly 
well  portrayed.  The  illustrations,  though  well 
executed,  on  the  whole,  in  bold  blue,  brown  and 
green,  make  Daniel  look  like  a  grotesque  cari¬ 
cature  of  his  father.”  Marjorie  Lewis 

Library  J  92:3839  O  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p63  N  5  ’67  60w 


FLORA,  JAMES.  Sherwood  walks  home;  story 
and  pictures  by  James  Flora,  unp  $3.25  Har¬ 
court 

66-16004 

“The  adventures  of  a  windup  bear  who  is 
abandoned  in  the  park  during  a  sudden  shower. 
.  .  .  He  manages  to  get  home  under  his  own 
motor-power,  bringing  a  group  of  odd  followers 
with  him.”  (Atlantic)  “Kindergarten  to  grade 
one.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO 
160w 


S  22  ’66 


“The  illustrations,  with  their  multitude  of 
amusing  details,  are  done  in  fiamboyant  carni¬ 
val  colors  and  exaggerated  Victorian  style. 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:659  O  ’66  140w 


“Sherwood,  the  wind-up  bear  who  can’t  turn 
corners,  walks  into  and  out  of  a  series  of  not 
very  original  but  humorous  adventures.  Cartoon- 
like  pictures  in  nice  strong  colors  illustrate  this 
cumulative  tale  of  a  lovable  bear.”  Jan  Cable 
Library  J  91:4312  S  16  ’66  40w 


Normandy  in  1944]  which  destroyed  at  a 
stroke  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  German 
armies  in  France.  It  is  based  on  .  ..  .  extracts 
from  memoirs,  documents  and  individual  re¬ 
miniscence.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index.  Ori¬ 
ginally  published  as  Stalingrad  en  Normandie. 


“Florentin  was  a  French  Resistance  officer 
during  the  war.  His  book  is  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  mold  into  a  fast-moving  narrative 
the  Ingredients  of  official  history,  memoirs, 
and  eye-witness  accounts.  The  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  he  marshals — and  it  includes  some  fas¬ 
cinating  vignettes  of  war — is  badly  organized. 
10.  G.  Hamann 

Library  J  91:5957  D  1  ’66  190w 
“Mr.  Florentin  tells  his  story  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  mouths  of  its  actors  and  eye¬ 
witnesses.  .  .  .  Their  remembered  experiences 
are  often  vivid  and  draniatic,  producing  an  au¬ 
thentic  atmosphere  of  failing  bombs  and  the 
reek  of  battle  but  they  do  not  always  add  up 
to  a  coherent  picture  of  operations.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Florentin  gives  his  readers  a  great  deal  of 
high-level  dialogue,  doubtless  based  on  fact 
but  sometimes  most  unconvincing.  .  .  .  LltJ 
tends  to  convey  a  serio-comic  picture  and  is 
surely  more  the  stuff  of  an  historical  novel. 
.  .  .  He  does,  nevertheless,  succeed  in  portray¬ 
ing  the  bitter  fighting  and  sheer  destruction 
of  this  battle.” 

TLS  p511  Je  9  ’66  430w 


FLORES,  ANGEL,  ed.  Poems  and  prose. 

See  Leopardi,  G.  . 


FLOURNOY,  THEODORE,  jt.  auth.  The  letters 
of  William  James  and  Thdodore  Flournoy. 
See  James,  W. 


FLYNN,  ROBERT. 

$6.95  Knopf 


North  to  yesterday.  338p 
67-11121 


In  this  story  set  around  1890,  Lampassas,  a 
store-keeper  who  had  always  wanted  to  lead  a 
herd  of  longhorns  north,  organizes  a  cattle  drive 
from  Texas  to  the  town  of  Trail’s  End,  in 
Kansas.  He  gathers  a  motley  crew  including 
his  son,  the  Kid,  who  would  rather  be  a  rail¬ 
way  man. 


"  ‘North  of  Yesterday’  is  altogether  a  bitter 
novel,  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
West  for  tlie  mature  reader:  but  it  would,  most 
likely,  have  little  appeal  for  the  young  reader. 
It  i.s  slow-paced,  has  too  much  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  any  major  fault  in  the  novel,  it 
is  this  excessive  piling  up  of  detail.  This  slows 
down  the  action.  Still,  the  author  is  young  and 
a  highly  talented  writer.  He  should,  I  think, 
learn  to  lessen  his  detailed  descriptive  passages 
and  try  for  more  story,  more  plot,  with  sus¬ 
pense  and  a  faster  pace  if  he  hopes  to  succeed 
in  selling  his  books.”  Bruno  McAndrew 
Best  Sell  27:120  Je  16  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  92:2604  J1  ’67  170w 
“[This  western]  is  full  of  wonderful  cowboy 
words  like  ‘airtight’  for  tin  cans  and  brush 
popper  and  gouch  hook,  whatever  that  is,  and 
there  is  a  splendid  passage  about  how  the  Kid 
dreams  of  driving  a  locomotive.  As  a  novel.  It 
is  not  entirely  successful.  If  it  is  supposed  to 
have  overtones  of  everybody’s  frustration,  the 
overtones  get  lost  in  the  dust  of  too  many  long¬ 
horns.”  Marshall  Spr.ague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Je  25  ’67  600w 
“A  powerful  first  novel.  .  .  .  Reminiscent  of 
Stephen  Crane’s  ‘The  Bride  Comes  to  Yellow 
Sky,’  Yesterday  reflects  the  tall,  broad,  uproar¬ 
ious  flavor  of  classic  frontier  humor;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  an  ungentle  satire  on  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  those  who  live  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  blindness  of  those  who  turn  their  backs 
on  it.  .  .  .  [On  the  drive  to  'Prail’s  End]  the  old- 
timer  persists,  with  his  loyal  crew  of  misfits. 
Their  magnificent,  lunatic  stubbornness  leads 
them  from  disaster  to  catastrophe — ^yet  gradually 
the  ludicrous  becomes-  the  heroic,  as  the  hero’s 
buffoonery  turns  into  a  pathetic,  defiant  odys¬ 
sey.  [This]  has  to  be  one  of  the  funniest  books 
of  the  year.  But  it  is  also  a  thoughtful,  tragi¬ 
comic  parable  of  all  America.”  Brian  Garfield 
Sat  R  50:38  J1  22  ’67  290w 


FLORENTIN,  EDDY.  Battle  of  the  Falaise 
Gap;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Mervyn  Savlll. 
362p  il  maps  $7.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

940.54  Falaise  Gap,  Battle  of,  1944 

65-22907 

The  book  “describes  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  which  followed  [the  allied  landings  in 


FODOR,  NAN  DOR.  Encyclopaedia  of  psychic 
science.  416p  $17.50  Univ.  bks. 


133.903  Psychical  research — Dictionaries. 
Spiritualism — Dictionaries  66-16316 

This  collection  “of  biographical  sketches, 
definitions,  and  essays  on  various  aspects  of 
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parapsycholo^  was  first  published  [in  Eng¬ 
land]  in  1934.  (library  J) 

“Podor’s  encyclopedia  wili  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  retrospective  tooi  since  it  does  not 
contain  recent  research  or  happenings  ,  In 
spite  of  [his]  scholarship,  much  of  the  volume 
reads  like  a  defense  for  psychic  research,  es- 
P®cially  in  pointmg  out  famous  names  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  field.  .  .  .  Recommended  to  large  li¬ 
braries  as  a  possible  supplement  to  Thorn- 
dike  s  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Sci- 
ence  (8v.,  1923-68)  [v  1  and  2,  BRH  1923,  v5 
and  6,  BRD  1941],  Montague  Summers’  works, 
and  related  psychiatric  works.” 

Choice  3:1116  P  ’67  360w 

‘‘[Mr.  Shepard]  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  perceptive  essay  which,  while  giving  Dr. 
Podor  full  credit  for  having  produced  an  Im- 
portant  work,  greatly  extends  the  usefulness 
of  this  volume  by  describing  efforts  in  the  field 
of  psychic  research  to  date.  Although  Podor 
was  an  experienced  lawyer  and  journalist,  his 
Interest  m  parapsychology  was  relatively  new 
when  he  wrote  this  book  and  occasionally  he 
was  a  bit  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for 
various  phenomena.  In  his  later  works  pro- 
auced  after  he  had  become  a  practicing  psy¬ 
choanalyst,  he  was  more  skeptical.  .  .  .  Still, 
[this]  remains  a  formidable  achievement  by 
one  man  and  an  Interesting  work  which  many 
people  _will  want  to  read  clear  through.” 
E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3222  Je  15  ’66  230w 


LIBRARY,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  D.C.  Shakespeare  celebrated;  an¬ 
niversary  lectures;  ed.  by  Louis  B.  Wright; 
puR  for  the  Polger  Shakespeare  Library.  176p 
?6  Cornell  umv.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  Shakespeare,  William — 
Anniversaries  66-16738 

“The  unity  of  this  Pestschrlft  derives  from 
the  celebration  by  the  Polger  Shakespeare  Li¬ 
brary  in  1964-1965  of  the  four-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Shakespeare’s  birth.  Prom  the  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  the  many  scholarly  visitors  or 
researchers  there  during  that  year,  the  editor, 
also  director  of  the  library,  selected  seven  for 
publication  in  this  volume.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

Encounter  28:67  P  ’67  1460w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:908  D  16  ’66  280w 

FRANKLIN,  jt.  auth.  The  answer 
book  of  history.  See  Elting,  M. 

franklin.  Science  and  the  secret 
ot  nmn  s  past;  reviewed  for  scientific  accuracy 

Ursula  Koering. 

l92p  $5,  lib  bdg  $4.79  Httrvey  house 
913.03  Archeology — Juvenile  literature 

66-14178 

An  “historical  survey,  combining  biographical 
and  scientific  details,  of  various  archaeological 
dating  methods  Including  carbon  14,  tree- ring, 
glottochronology,  and  potassium  argon  dating 
plus  a  discussion  of  Piltdown  and  Zlnjanthropus 
Index.]  Grades  six  to 

eight.”  (Library  J) 


„  be  read  by  a  junior  high- 

school  student,  but  I  would  recommend  it 
through  high  school  because  it  is  an  unusually 
thorough  treatment  of  a  fascinating  aspect  of 
1  •  book  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  detective’  aspects  of  scientific  research, 
and  Pplsom  handles  it  all  clearly  and  with 
satisfying  detail.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:92  P  ’67  90w  [TA] 
“Polsora’s  style,  splashed  with  unnecessary 
questions  and  exclamation  marks,  and  the 
drawings  do  not  convey  the  excitement 
of  Glubok’s  Art  and  Archaeology  [BRD  1966]. 
Supposedly  Introductory,  this  wiU  demand  some 
archaeology  background  of  the  reader;  large 
9:9*^  illustrations  belie  the  complexities  of 
the  subject.  Additional  purchase.”  M.  K.  Biagini 
Library  J  91:4350  S  16  ’66  90w 
“In  an  unusual  book,  written  very  simply 
and  well  illustrated  with  pencil  drawings,  a 
single  theme  is  followed  through  a  set  of  short 
and  loosely  connected  chapters.  The  theme  is 
dating  the  past,  on  the  scale  of  the  last  couple 
of  million  years.  .  .  .  The  text  is  for  any 
reader  older  than  a  sixth-grader  who  wiU  accept 
a  style  featuring  short  paragraphs  and  quick 
The  book  is  reliable  throughout.” 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Scl  Am  215:143  D  ’66  130w 


‘The  book,  typographically  fitting,  scholarly, 
and  well  written,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
enlightened  humanism  of  the  Polger  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  so  years,  when  it  could  have 
been  merely  a  warehouse  of  folios  and  quartos. 
.  ..  .  Although  five  of  the  seven  essays  are 
written  by  professors  of  English  literature,  his¬ 
torians  should  not  neglect  this  book.  Some  will 
find  it  useful;  most  will  enjoy  it.”  W.  L. 
Woodfill 

Am  Hist  R  72:1340  J1  ’67  420w 
“Of  the  seven  lectures  in  this  book,  three  are 
by  British  scholars,  two  by  Americans,  one  by 
a  Czech,  and  one  by  an  Italian.  Two  of  the 
scholars  are  in  the  field  of  history;  the  rest 
are  in  English.  Pour  of  the  lectures  (those  by 
[C.V.]  Wedgwood,  Doran,  Humphreys,  and 
Baldi)  are  directly  concerned  with  Shakespeare 
and  his  art,  and  are  full  of  fruitful  ideas  and 
comment.  Topics  treated  include  the  poet’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  political  unrest  of  his  day, 
his  experiments  as  a  dramatist,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  historical  writing  in  Tudor  times,  and 
the  Platonic  content  of  the  sonnets.  The  other 
three  are  peripheral  and  are  also  more  slight, 
with  the  exception  of  Quinn’s  solid  paper  on 
colonies  in  the  new  world.  .  .  .  [The  collec¬ 
tion]  is  worth  having  for  the  four  lectures  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  group  above.  Useful  for  both  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduates.” 

Choice  4:39  Mr  ’67  140w 


FOLLETT,  WILSON.  Modern  American  usage; 
a  guide;  ed.  and  completed  by  Jacques 
Barzun ;  in  collaboration  with  Carlos  Baker 
[and  others].  436p  $7.60  HiU  &  Wang 
428  English  language — Terms  and  phrases. 
English  language — Idioms.  English  language 
— Grammar.  Americanisms  66-18993 

Por  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Tibbetts 

Am  Scholar  36:312  spring  ’67  1300w 
Choice  3:999  Ja  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  ECronenberger 

Commentary  43:76  P  '67  3960w 


FOLSOM,  JAMES  K.  The  American  Western 
novel.  224p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  College  &  unlv. 
press 

813  American  fiction — ^History  and  criticism 

66-14826 

“It  Is  the  contention  of  this  book  that  the 
Western  has  been  ignored  or  treated  with  con¬ 
descension  largely  because  its  essential  nature 
has  been  misunderstood.  [It]  is  usually  a  myth 
realistic  explication  of  a 
colorful  chapter  of  the  American  past.  Rather, 
it  IS  a  metaphorical  parable  of  the  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  contradictions  Inherent  In  the 
American  s  paradoxical  views  about  himself,  his 
country,  and  his  destiny.  .  .  .  [The  author 
considers]  the  Western  novel,  from  its  begin¬ 
nings  with  Cooper  and  Timothy  Plint  to  such 
current  practitioners  as  Walter  Van  Tilburg 
Clark  and  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

‘‘[This]  Is  mainly  a  very  good  book:  substan¬ 
tial,  organized,  documented,  persuasive.  One  is 
slightly  disquieted  by  certain  stylistic  manner¬ 
isms,  an  occasional  solecism,  the  excessive  and 
loose  use  of  the  world  ‘symbolic,’  and  a  curious 
obsession  with  the  phrase  ‘uM  sunt.’  Tet  in 
general  Mr.  Polsom  writes  a  firm-textured 
prose  as  he  pursues  his  way  zestfully  through 
leagues  of  selected  fiction  dealing  (mainly) 
with  trans-Mississippi  operations  from  simplest 
frontier  days  to  the  time  when  it  became 
stanaard  practice  to  detain  a  mustang’  by  means 
of  airplane  and  truck.”  Alexander  Cowie 
Am  Lit  39:251  My  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Pox 

Library  J  91:5400  N  1  ’66  150w 


FORBES,  JOHN  RIPLEY.  In  the  steps  of  the 
^eat  American  zoologist.  William  Temple 
Evans'^lf.i&eo  Kathleen  Elgin.  128p  $3.25 

?  92  Hornaday,  William  Temple — 

Juvenile  literature.  Zoology — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  65-24464 

A  biography  of  the  American  zoologist  who 
collected  specimens  from  the  Jungles  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Borneo  and  India,  was  appointed  chief 
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FORBES,  J.  R. — Continued 

taxidermist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institetion,  and 
later  became  the  first  director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
A  section  on  nature  projects  is  included.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  “Grades  six  to  eight.  (Library  J) 


“William  Hornaday  awakened  the  American 
people  to  their  vanishing  wildlife  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  the  buffalo  frorn  extmc- 
tion,  yet  very  little  has  been  written  about  him 
to  date.  Sent  on  his  first  professionai  collect¬ 
ing'  expedition  while  still  in  his  teens,  he  met 
charging  wild  animals  and  stodgy,  tradition- 
bound  scientists  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
skill.  This  biography  leaps  along  with  tne  same 
verve  as  its  subject.  .  .  ..  [The;]  section  on 
projects  for  young  people  [is]  designed  to  en- 

-  „  , -  respect  for  nature  and 

of  its  beauties.”  Dorothy 


courage  a  love 
the  preservation 

Library  J  91:434  Ja  15 


_ ^  _  _ _  __  ’66  lOOw 

“Forbes  has  written  an  exciting  biography. 
.  .  .  The  book  has  a  section  on  animal  watch¬ 
ing,  identification,  and  how  to  set  'up  a  small 
zoo  at  home  [which]  many  young  readers  will 
find  .  .  .  extremely  useful.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  76:80  N  '67  90w 


FORBES,  THOMAS  ROGERS.  The  midwife 
and  the  witch.  196p  il  $6.50  Yale  umv.  press 
618.2  Childbirth.  Superstition  66-21519 

This  record  of  a  variety  of  superstitions  and 
practices  “is  composed  of  ten  more  or  less  in¬ 
dependent  chapters,  dealing  'with  such  topics 
as  sex  reversal  (specifically  in  fowl),  sexual 
anomalies  in  animals  (such  as  the  freemartin), 
fertility  and  pregnancy  tests,  sex  predictioin 
and  the  variety  of  good-luck  charms  employed 
during  childbirth.  The  last  three  chapters  are 
specifically  concerned  with  the  midwife--her 
social  status,  her  role  as  medical  and  spiritual 
guide,  her  alleged  relations  with  the  powers  of 
evil.”  (Science)  Bibliography.  Index. 


FORD,  COREY,  The  time  of  laughter;  with  a 
foreword  by  Frank  Sullivan.  232p  11  $5.95 
Little 

817  American  wit  and  humor  67-21098 

The  humorist’s  “reminiscences  of  famous 
funny  men  (and  women),  .  .  .  and  tni^s 
they  wrote  and  said  and  did  [coyer  the  1920  s 
and]  spill  over  into  the  1930’s  to  encompass 
some  of  the  lunacies  of  picture-making,  in  the 
early  days  of  sound.  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  autobiography.  Its  personal  history 
serves  chiefly  as  a  device  for  collecting  [an] 
assortment  of  .  .  .  quotations  and  anecdotes 
and  a  series  -of  .  .  .  personality  sketches,  of 
FP.A..  Don  Marquis,  Alexander  W(^ll- 
cott.  Maxwell  Perkins,  Dorothy  Parker,  Robert 
Benchley,  Joe  Cook,  J.  J.  Shub^t,  .  E.  B. 
White,  Harold  Ross,  .  .  .  W.  C.  Fields  .  .  . 
Frank  Sullivan  [and  others].  (N  T  Times  Bk 
R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:134  N  ’67  750w 
Best  Sell  27:274  O  15  ’67  220w 
“They’re  all  here — the  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  Algonquin’s  Round  Table.  ...  The  high- 
iinks  are  still  infectious:  the  jokes  are  still 
good,  if  somewhat  dated:  the  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  still  attractive  and  untarnished.”  Saul  Mal- 

Book  World  pl9  S  24  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Ferol  Austen  .cr 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  7  67 
600w 

“It  is  a  refreshing  change  from  sick  comedy 
and  black  humor  to  hear  again  the  not-so-m- 
nocent  merriment  of  such  rapier-like  wits  as 
.  .  .  Heywood  Broun,  George  S.  Kaufman,  .  .  . 
John  Held  Jr.,  and  so  many  more  of  those  won¬ 
derful  people  who  made  us  laugh  at  life  with  a 
roar  of  honest  laughter.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 
Library  J  92:3040  S  16  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers  ^  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  O  16  ’67  650w 


“The  title,  the  attractive  format  and  illustra-. 
tions,  and  even  the  chapter  headings  would 
lead  one  to  expect  a  set  of  light  essays.  Not 
so;  only  four  of  the  10  are  to  any  degree  ‘pop¬ 
ular,’  and  all  are  highly  documented  papers  of 
the  sort  found  in  journals  such  as  Isis.  .  .  . 
Philologists  and  students  working  in  the  areas 
of  witchcraft  and  superstition  may  profit  from 
the  book  and  especially  from  the  splendid  bib¬ 
liography:  the  common  reader  might  enjiw  the 
first  chapter  and  the  title  essay  at  least.  Sonie- 
times  mere  pedantry  and  occasionally  obscurity 
prevail.  But  usually  the  style  is  pleasant  and 
the  text  clear.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  larger 
collections.  ’ ' 

Choice  4:806  O  ’67  130w 


“Forbes  has  provided  a  few  glimpses  into  the 
medical  practices,  social  life,  and  intellectual 
traditions  of  the  times — primarily  the  period 
from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  17th  century 
.  .  .  .  The  book  is  elaborately  researched  and 
contains  a  vast  collection  of  information  about 
many  curious  beliefs.  .  .  .  [Many  of  the 

chapters]  are  modified  versions  of  articles  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  various  scholarly  journals, 
and  as  a  result  the  book  as  a  whole  lacks  unity 
.  ...  A  difficulty  that  stems  partly  from  the 
lack  of  unity  is  that  the  author  has  not  drawn 
many  conclusions  from  his  work.  Even  within 
the  individual  chapters,  there  is  little  attempt 
to  analyze  the  common  sources  of  certain  be¬ 
liefs.  .  .  .  Despite  these  disappointments,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  .  .  .  valuable  and  extremely 
Interesting.”  G.  B.  Allen 

Science  166:813  My  12  ’67  llOOw 


“[A]  learned  and  diverting  work.  .  .  .  The 
brief  essay  on  witchcraft  presented  here  is  well 
informed  and  reveals  the  humane  and  medical 
leanings  of  its  author.  .  .  .  This  is  a  graceful 
book,  and  the  old  woodcuts  that  illustrate  it 
are  splendid.  A  final  ciiapter  on  the  growth  of 
the  profession  of  midwifery  in  the  English  Ren¬ 
aissance  is  a  window  to  sobriety  and  reason 
after  the  chapters  of  darkness.” 

Sci  Am  216:140  F  ’67  600w 


FORD,  A.  G.,  jt.  ed.  Planning  and  growth  In 
rich  and  poor  countries.  See  Birmingham, 
W. 


FORD,  ALICE.  The  1826  journal  of  John 
James  Audubon.  See  Audubon,  J.  J. 


FORD,  COREY.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back; 
the  epic  story  of  a  pioneer  naturalist  and  the 
discovery  of  Alaska:  with  drawings  by  Lois 
Darling.  206p  $5.95  Little 
B  or  92  Steller,  George  William.  Natural 
history — Alaska.  Bering’s  Expedition,  2d, 
1733-1743.  Alaska — Description  and  travel 

66-21989 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:278  My  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  S.  F.  Olson 

Science  155:682  F  10  ’67  500w 


TLS  p923  S  28  ’67  550w 


FORD,  HERBERT.  Flee  the  captor;  design  by 

assn. 

Homer  Norris.  373p  11  $6.96  Southern  pub. 

940.63  Weidner,  John  Henry.  World  War. 

1939-1946— Refugees  65-16372 

“This  is  the  wartime  story  of  John  Weidner, 
a  Dutch  Seventh-Day  Adventist  of  deep  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  who  saved  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  Jews  and  Christians  by  smuggling 
them  to  neutral  countries.  .  .  .  By  1943  his 
group,  which  became  known  as  ‘Dutch -Paris,’ 
counted  more  than  300  members.  This  network 
of  patriots  also  helped  countless  Allied  airmen 
by  leading  them  from  Holland  or  Paris  via 
Lyons  to  Switzerland  or  across  the  Pyrenees 
to  Spain.”  (Library  J) 


“Weidner’s  stratagems,  narrow  escapes,  and 
outsmarting  of  the  Germans  read  like  a  spy 
thriller.  ’Thirty-two  pages  of  photographs  are 
included  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  a  special 
section.  Mr.  Weidner  now  lives  In  California 
a.s  a  businessman.  The  book  should  have  wide 
appeal  and  is  recommended  for  most  public 
library  collections.”  Walter  Wolff 

Library  J  92:236  Ja  15  ’67  160w 
“The  book  shows  how  easy  It  was  for  a  self- 
assured  man  to  bluff  his  way  through  many 
controls  and  regulations:  and  yet  how  difficiilt 
to  force  his  way  past  the  occasional  stupid, 
conscientious  functionary  who  Insisted  on  do¬ 
ing  everything  according  to  rule.  It  shows  too 
how  Inexorably  people  get  led  on,  once  they 
start  on  secret  work,  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  mire  of  ‘the  great  game’,  the  game  In 
which  you  can  lose  everything  and  are  lucky 
ever  to  make  gains  at  all.  .  .  .  The  author  and 
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the  escape  line]  have  com¬ 
piled  the  book  together.  They  have  made  little 
attempt  to  tie  the  line’s  adventures  in  to  the 
strategic  development  of  the  war,  and  their 
tone  is  unexcited,  unboastful,  even  flat.” 

TLS  p3  Ja  5  ’67  400w 


FORD,  THOMAS  W.  Heaven  beguiles  the  tired: 
Sf^th  in  the  poetry  of  EmUy  Dickinson  20Sp 
$6.95  Univ.  of  Ala.  press 
811  Dickinson,  EmUy  66-24138 

"rhe  author  attempts  to  demonstrate  “that 
religious  insecurity,  originally  motivated  [Emily 
Dickinson]  to  consider  death  and  immortality 
as  a  major  theme  in  her  poetry,’  .  .  .  [and] 
that  her  preoccupation  with  death  was  the 
most  powerful  formative  influence  on  her 
poetry.”  (Am  Lit)  Portions  of  this  book  first 
appeared  in  modified  form  in  The  Midwest 
SH^rterly  and  in  The  University  Review. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  poems.  Index. 


[The  author’s]  efforts  to  restrict  his  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  single  subject  of  death  have  de- 
tacn^g  his  work  from  the  overall  context  of 
the  Dickinson  canon  and  prevented  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  important  relationships  that  would  have 
gone  far  to  give  his  book  the  significance  its 
subject  deserves.  Mr.  Ford  does,  however,  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  poet’s  attempts  to  resolve  the 
enigma  of  death  lasted  a  lifetime:  and  while  he 
understands  much  of  the  existential  quality  of 
her  thoughts,  he  interprets  her  sustained  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity  as  desperate  bewilderment 
and  regards  her  eschewal  of  restrictive  systems 
as  confused  inconsistency.  In  his  broad  cover- 
f-se,  .  .  .  [he]  has  too  often  been  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  .best  evidence,  and  his  probings 
rarely  plumb  the  full  depth  of  the  poetry  or 
the  theme.  ..  .  .  Even  with  its  faults,  this  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  serious  students.”  J.  D. 
Capps 

Am  Lit  39:227  My  ’67  480w 

Choice  4:288  My  ’67  210w 
‘‘.^though  Mr.  Ford’s  critical  analysis  of  some 
of  the  poems  is  satisfactory,  this  is  not  the  pene¬ 
trating  study  that  it  purports  to  be,  omitting, 
M  it  does,  consideration  of  many  Important 
Dickinson  poems  where  death  imagery  is 
heavily  used.  It  hardly  compares,  for  example, 
with  Clark  Griffith’s  outstanding  work.  The 
Long  Shadow:  Emily  Dickinson’s  Tragic  Poetry 
[BRD  1^64],  which  probed  in  some  of  the  same 
areas.  Recommended  only  for  those  collections 
which  already  have  the  Griffith  [or  D.  T. 
Porter’s  Art  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  Early  Poetry. 
BRD.  1966,  or  Charles  R.  Anderson’s  Emily 
Dickinson’s  Poetry,  BRD  I960].”  L  E  Bone 

Library  J  91:6091  D  15  ’66  150w 


forester,  CECIL  SCOTT.  Hornblower  during 
the  crisis,  and  two  stories:  Hornblower’ s 
temptation  and  The  last  encounter.  174p  $4.95 
Little 

67-21100 

In  a  “posthumous  fragment  that  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  two  other 
stories,  .  .  .  Mr.  Forester  tells  how  Horatio  is 
sent  to  London  for  another  posting  from  the 
Hotspur.  After  an  adventure  that  gains  him 
entrance  to  the  Admiralty,  he  proposes  a  spy 
rnission  to  win  the  sea  war  and,  of  course,  is 
chosen  to  lead  it.  The  fragment  ends  here,  but 
the  author’s  notes  explain  the  further  develop¬ 
ments  (when  Hornblower  is  responsible  for  sink¬ 
ing  Napoleon’s  fleet  at  Trafalgar].  In  ‘Horn- 
blower’s  Temptation’  Horatio  is  an  under  lieu¬ 
tenant  involved  with  the  hanging  of  an  Irish 
rebel  and  deserter.  In  ‘The  Last  Encounter’ 
Lord  Hornblower  at  age  72,  happily  enjoying 
his  gracious  home,  assists  a  stranger  rhaking 
his  way  to  Paris  and  finds  he  has  helped 
Napoleon  the  Third.”  (Library  J) 


“Because  Forester  died  before  completing  this 
novel  the  reader  is  left  with  a  summary  sketch 
and  his  own  imagination  for  final  details  of 
the  plot.  For  Forester  devotees,  this  will  not 
detract  from  the  essential  verve  and  dash  of 
Hornblower’s  last  chase.”  A.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  16  ’67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:4026  N  1  ’67  160w 
“When  Capt.  Horatio  Hornblower  steps  from 
the  deck  of  H.M.S.  Hotspur  to  a  yavdng  water- 
tender  that  will  take  him  homeward  to  a  new 
commission,  you  know  what  to  expect.  A  first- 
rate  swashbuckler,  rife  with  the  smell  of  the 
sea.  the  sweep  of  action  and  the  attention  to 


small  subtleties  for  which  C.  S.  Forester  was 
justly  rioted.  This  posthumously  published  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  novel  will  not  disappoint.  .  .  .  For 
ballast,  there  are  two  Hornblower  short 
stories.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  12  ’67  150w 
“As  far  as  it  goes,  this  last  Hornblower 
story  IS,  like  its  eleven  predecessors,  told  with 
impeccable,  salty  craftsmanship  and  a  fine, 
bracing  conviction  that  history  needs  to  be  im¬ 
proved  on.” 

Time  90:114  N  10  ’67  240w 


FORMAN,  JAMES.  Horses  of  anger.  249p  $3.60 

Farrar,  Straus 

67-15004 

“At  15,  Hans  Amann,  the  hero,  is  one  of 
some  50  boys  in  an  anti-aircraft  battery  defend¬ 
ing  a  jet  factory  with  guns  whose  range  is  too 
small  to  hit  any  of  the  American  and  British 
bombers  flying  over  night  and  day.  .  .  .  Through 
a  series  of  flashbacks,  the  novel  covers  the 
whole  of  World  War  II,  following  Hans  from 
his  .first  childish  enthusiasm  for  the  Fuehrer 
to  his  final  recognition  of  the  insanity  of  Nazism 
•  •  •  On  one  side  is  his  friend  Siegfried,  a  teen¬ 
age  Nazi  who  clings  to  Hitler’s  dream  to  the 
last  moment  of  madness  and  death.  On  the  other 
is  Hans’  Uncle  Conrad,  a  heroic  professional 
soldier,  whose  disgust  at  the  horrifying  in¬ 
humanity  of  his  world  takes  him  finally  to  open 
combat  with  the  SS  troops  in  Munich.”  (Book 
Week)  Glossary.  “Grades  eight  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:64  My  1  '67  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Tomquist 

Book  Week  p37  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  320w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:297  My  26  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:352  Je  ’67  220w 


There  Is  a  splendid  feeling  of  time  and 
place,  characterizations  are  excellent,  and  the 
message,  while  not  subtle,  is  well  integrated 
Into  the  fabric  of  a  gripping  story.”  Edward 
Scruggs 


Library  J  92:2027  My  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“This  Is  an  extraordinary  book  to  have  been 
wntten  for  the  young  reader  It  is  uncompro- 
mping  in  the  difficulty  of  its  vocabulary,  the 
integrity  and  complexity  of  its  historical  facts, 
and  the  .gruesomeness  of  its  detail.  .  .  .  [Its 
virtue]  lies  in  its  avoidance  of  oversimplifica¬ 
tion,  false  drama,  heroics.  Nazism  is  shown 
...  as  It  came  piecemeal  to  the  Amanns,  as 
one  aspect  of  their  many-faceted  lives.  .  .  . 
This  IS  a  well-researched,  well-thought-out 
book.  Why  then,  is  it  not  a  good  book?  The 
answer  is  simple  and  unkind:  Mr.  Forman 
doesn  t  write  well.  Hans’s  re-education  is  .  .  . 
imperceptible  to  the  reader,  because  Mr.  For¬ 
man  has  not  sufficiently  entered  his  young  hero’s 
mind  with  his  Imagination.  ...  I  ask  myself 
if  I  would  give  this  book  to  teenage  children 
of  my  own  and  I  answer  with  a  definite,  if 
unenthusiastic,  yes.”  Lore  Segal 

^  2,  p2  My  7  ’67 

1050w  [YA] 


00  or’r  •  O"  th®  Nile. 

216p  $3.95  Lippincott 

266  Missions — Sudan.  Sudan — History 

66-25409 

This  book  “is  as  much  a  history  of  the  Sudan 
as  of.  missionary  work  by  the  Protestant  Sudan 
Interior  Mission,  of  which  the  author  is  candi¬ 
date  secretary.  .  .  [He  presents]  the  political 
histoiw  of  the  Sudan,  its  relationships  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  effect 
of  the  Muslim  north  versus  the  Christian  south 
on  Its  history  and  development.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


An  emotional  account  of  the  end  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission,  brought 
aboiR  by  Sudanese  governmental  action.  The 
reaction  .  of  the  missionaries  in  the  situation 
are  detailed  but  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the 
Sudanese  government  and  Islamic  leaders  are 
more  attacked  than  analyzed.  Written  from  a 
conservative  Christian  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  African  mis- 
sions  gr  to  the  very  comprehensive  collection 
on  African  affairs.” 

Choice  4:888  O  ’67  70w 

‘.Th  the  tense  Moslem  vs.  Christian-and- 
animist  struggles  of  modern  Sudan  something 
had  to  give,  someone  has  to  go.  Victims  of  re- 
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FORSBERG,  MALCOLM — Cont. 
strictive  policies,  the  Christian  m^siona,rles 
went.  Conservative  missionary  Forsberp:  ^ 
the  mournful  story  in  an  all-in-all  fair-mmaed 
fashion.  An  indigenous  church  rer^ins. 

Christian  Century  84:1576  D  21  66  60w 
“Factual  and  objective,  this  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  layman  and  specialist  alike.  M.  1). 
Herrick  j  D  j  .gg  240w 


FORSEE,  AYLESA.  Headliners:  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists.  189p  $3.75  Macrae  Smith  co. 

920  Journalists— Juvenile  literature  67-15061 
Six  biographies  “from  the  world  of  journal¬ 
ism;  editor  William  Allen  White:  John  Ivieran, 
sports  and  nature  columnist:  war  correspondent 
Ernie  Pyle:  photo- journalist  Margaret  Bourke- 
White:  columnist  Walter  Lippmann  and  Edward 
R  Murrow.  pioneer  of  radio  and  television  jour¬ 
nalism.  [Bibliography.]  Grades  seven  to  ten. 
(Library  J) 


“Each  subject  is  described  in  crisp,  graphic 
style.  The  book  is  well  researched  and  makes 
good  use  of  quoted  material.  Coverage,  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  is  adequate  to  sustain  Interest  and 
to  stimulate  further  reading  of  the  full  biogra¬ 
phies  and  other  writings  listed  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy."  J.  N.  Nerney  _ 

Library  J  92:1747  Ap  15  67  80w 
“[The  au£hor]  has  given  an  inside  view  of  the 
newsman’s  daily  routine.  Despite  her  excellent 
rendering  of  newsmen  on  the  job,  her  portrayals 
are  naturally  limited,  and  the  curious  reader 
wUl  have  to  look  further.”  Mel  Watkins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  18  ’67  160w 


FORSTER,  ARNOLD,  jt.  auth.  The  radical 
right.  See  Epstein.  B.  R. 


FORSTER,  MARGARET.  The  travels  of  Maudle 
Tipstaff.  251p  $5.95  Stein  &  Day 

67-26415 

Sixty-eight  year  old  Maudie  Tipstaff  decides 
“to  leave  her  fearsomely  spruce  flat  for  the 
first  time  in  half  a  century  to  go  on  a  year  s 
visiting  of  her  three  children — strictly  four 
months  with  each  in  order  of  senioritj^  un¬ 
happy  Jean  the  dentist’s  wife  of  Golders  Green, 
sloppy  Sal  with  a  messy  brood  of  farmer’s  kias 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert,  the  drop-out.  an  arty 
exile  on  a  Mediterranean  island.”  (New  States¬ 
man) 


Best  Sell  27:345  D  1  ’67  490w 
"Maudie  Tipstaff  doesn’t  make  a  very  good 
first  impression  .  .  .  but  somehow  [she]  grows 
on  the  reader.  .  .  .  There  is  deft  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  a  bit  of  quiet  reading  suitable  for  any 
size  library  in  this  book  by  .  .  .  the  author  of 
the  screenplay  and  novel  Georgy  Girl.”  J.  M. 

^o®-gla’^^Library  J  92:4026  N  1  ’67  210w 

“[Miss  Forster]  combines  a  zealot  eye  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  social  detail  with  a  certain  un¬ 
subtlety  in  selecting  the  most  telling  material. 
.  .  .  The  finished  whole  convinces  less  than  iso¬ 
lated  marvels.  .  .  .  The  minutiae  of  Maudie’ s 
indomitable  self-righteousness  do  not  really  add 
up  to  the  monster  who  figures  in  some  episodes, 
and  when  the  children  get  to  be  around  40  they 
would  respond  more  robustly  [than  Miss  Fors¬ 
ter  allow’S  them].  .  .  .  But  these  immoderations 
are  ultimately  the  life  and  soul  of  the  book. 
Maudie  is  a  creation  of  theatrical  rather  than 
documentary  orlgineJlty.  and  where  Miss  Fors¬ 
ter  gives  up  the  domestic  for  the  grotesque. 
Maudie’ s  travels  take  superb  wing.  Even  at 
ground  level,  the  thing  is  terribly  readable.” 
Kenith  Trodd 

New  Statesman  74:261  S  1  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  Ja  7  ’68  180w 

Time  90:121  D  8  ’67  180w 


“Maudie’ s  resemblance  to  all  the  other  in¬ 
domitable  British  old  ladies  with  their  rebar- 
bative  exteriors  and  hearts  of  gold  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  But  the  clichd  is  skilfully  elaborated: 
and  Maudie  becomes  an  autonomous  character 
capable  on  occasion  of  quite  unexpected  ob¬ 
servations  and  behaviour.  .  .  .  Miss  Forster 
has  a  unique  ability  to  fill  out  a  stereotype. 
Maudie’s  three  children  .  .  are  In  varying  de¬ 

grees  recognizable  character  types,  clearly  and 
accurately  portrayed.  It  Is  the  same  with  the 


settings,  and  their  familiarity  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
pleasant.  ...  Of  her  four  novels,  'The  Travels 
of  Maudie  Tipstaff  is  the  most  predictable  but 
also  the  most  amiable.” 

XI  S  n777  Afir  .31  '67  450w 


FORSTER,  MERLIN  H.  An  Index  to  Mexican 
literary  periodicals.  276p  $1  Scarecrow 
860  Mexican  literature — Indexes  65-22765 
“This  volume  contains  an  index  of  4036  items 
from  sixteen  Mexican  journals  published  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1960.  .  .  .  'The  journals  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Index  are:  Antena,  Contem- 
poiAneos,  Estaclones  F&bula,  La  falange. 
Forma.  El  hijo  prddigo,  Mexico  moderno, 
Roesia,  Pi-ometeus,  Romance,  Ruta,  Sagitario, 
'Taller,  'Tierra  nueva,  and  Ulises.  'The  summa¬ 
ries  about  the  aforesaid  journals  furnish  data 
concerning  the  years  of  publication,  volumes, 
numbers,  editors,  directors,  purpose,  quality 
of  paper,  illustrations,  special  issues,  unusual 
features,  and  book  reviews.  ....  'The  Index 
consists  of  two  parts,  yection  I  gives  an  al¬ 
phabetical  listing  of  all  materials  by  author, 
each  entry  being  number-coded  for  easy  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  author  list.  .  .  .  'The  abbreviation, 
likewise  in  parentheses,  that  designates  the 
literary  genre  comes  at  the  end  of  every  item. 
'The  entries  under  andnimo  .  .  .  are  listed  first 
by  journal  and  then  alphabetically  by  title.  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  a  cross-listing  index  to  Section  I  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  gives  the  au¬ 
thors’  names,  secondary  references,  authors 
of  books  reviewed,  and  subject  matter  classi¬ 
fications.”  (Mod  Lang  J) 


“The  title  Is  misleading:  the  volume  covers 
only  16  Mexican  literary  periodicals  which  be¬ 
gan  and  completed  publication  sometime  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1960;  furthermore,  of  the  16,  8 
lasted  less  than  a  year,  and  only  one  as  long  as 
4  years.  .  .  .  All  articles— not  just  those  of  lit¬ 
erary  interest — are  indexed.  .  .  .  Forster  is 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  For  other  specialists  in  modern 
Latin  American  literature  the  volume  will  be 
valuable,  but  for  colleges — only  those  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  programs  and  collections  in 
this  area  could  use  it.” 

Choice  3:619  O  '66  170w 

“The  journals  selected  were  associated  with 
Important  literary  or  cultural  groups  and,  in 
consequence.  their  contents  show  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Mexican  cultural  activities  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  In  fact,  many  major 
authors’  writings  appeared  in  their  pages.  .  .  . 
Forster  merits  scholars’  gratitude  for  bringing 
tlie  materials  together  in  a  book  that  obviously 
has  required  much  painstaking  labor.  He  has 
produced  a  very  useful  reference  tool.”  H.  L. 
•Johnson 

Mod  Lang  J  61:306  My  ’67  350w 


FORTUNE.  The  myths  of  automation.  See  Sil- 
berman,  C.  E. 


FOSDICK,  RAYMOND  B.  Letters  on  the 
League  of  Nations:  from  the  files  of  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Fosdick:  supplementary  volume  to 
The  papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  171p  $4.60 
I’rlnceton  univ.  press 

341.12  League  of  Nations  66-10271 

The  author  was  President  “Wilson’s  own 
choice  as  the  senior  American  member  of  the 
League  secretariat  w*ith  the  rank  of  Under 
Secretary  General.  The  letters  [in  this  collec¬ 
tion!  from  and  to  Fosdick  cover  mainly  the 
six  months  or  so  of  his  tenure  of  that  office 
and  focus  on  the  birth  pangs  of  the  League 
and  the  ensuing  crisis  of  the  Covenant  at  the 
hands  of  the  united  States  Senate.”  (Econ- 
omi.st)  Includes  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Index. 


“Scholars  can  find  Information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  [in  this  book].  .  .  .  There  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  educational  and  labor  agencies,  terri¬ 
torial  problems,  mandates,  economic  Issues, 
and  disarmament.  The  dreams  of  the  Interna¬ 
tionalists  also  appear,  as  well  as  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  for  one  finds  revealing  dialogues  with 
representative.*!  of  liberal  and  conservative 
viewpoints.  The  most  startling  passage.s  dis¬ 
close  the  cautious  and  uncooperative  attitude 
of  the  State  Department  toward  the  League 
under  Lansing  in  1919.”  W.  F.  Kuehl 
Am  Hist  R  72:730  Ja  '67  270w 
“Fosdick’s  awesome  sense  of  ‘once  to  every 
man  and  nation.’  his  sensitive  mind  and  spirit, 
and  his  sense  of  drama  achieved  by  his  mov- 
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Ing  literary  style  and  neat  arrangement  of 
letters  give  enjoyment,  uplift,  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  the  general  reader.  A  rare  book  because 
there  are  equally  compelling  reasons  why  the 
scholar  and  general  reader  should  rush  to  it.” 

Choice  3:1172  F  ’67  150w 
‘"The  book  is  slight  and  the  letters,  for  the 
most  part,  are  personal.  Yet  the  impression 
left  on  the  reader  is  a  strong"  one.  One  has 
a  vivid  sense  of  being  at  the  inception  of  a 
sreat  experiment  and  of  what  it  meant  to  feel 
the  Senate’s  noose  tighten  round  the  neck  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  brain  child.  .  .  .  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  postwar  Washington,  monstrously 
partisan,  wholly  xenophobe,  dominates  the 
book  s  last  pages  like  a  miasma.  Whether  the 
reader’s  interest  is  in  the  America  of  tliese 
ugly  months  or  in  the  post- Versailles  chaos  in 
Europe  or  in  the  League’s  struggles  to  And  its 
feet,  he  will  find  something  to  hold  him  here.” 

Economist  222:45  Ja  7  ’67  270w 
’’The  collection  is  richly  documented  and 
a  valuable  source  book  for  all  students  of  in¬ 
ternational  organizations.  .  .  .  The  sensitive 
insight  of  Raymond  Fosdlck  helps  the  reader 
to  live  through  the  struggle  to  create  the 
League  with  new  perception.  This  book  should 
be  m  most  libraries  and  all  collections  con¬ 
cerned  with  International  organization.”  G.  A. 
Beebe 

Library  J  91:3742  Ag  ’66  120w 


FOSTER,  ELIZABETH  R.,  ed.  Proceedings  in 
Parliament.  1610,  2v.  See  Great  Britain.  Parlia¬ 
ment 


FOSTER,  Q.  ALLEN.  Votes  for  women.  223p  il 
$4.95  Criterion  bks. 

324  Woman — Suffrage — Juvenile  literature. 

Women  in  the  U.S. — Juvenile  literature 

66-15173 

•’Beginning  with  Elizabeth  Stanton  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  in  the  1840’s.  [the  author  develops] 
the  personal,  social  and  political  complexities 
of  this  historic  phase  of  American  life  which 
reached  its  successful  conclusion  with  the  19th 
Amendment  in  1919.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  eleven.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  ’67  lOw  [YA] 
“In  tracing  the  development  of  the  suffrage 
movements  .  .  .  the  author  covers  much  of  the 
material  Included  by  Coolldge  in  Women’s 
Rights  IBRD  19661.  .  .  .  The  strife  within  the 
movement  receives  more  emphasis  from  Cool- 
idge  who  also  delves  more  deeply  into  the 
campaigns  for  achieving  votes  for  women.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  good  supplementary  addition  on  the 
subject.”  Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  91:5759  N  16  ’66  lOOw 
“Mr.  Foster  has  many  sensible  things  to  say. 

.  .  .  [However  he]  is  a  former  politician  and 
journalist:  unfortunately  the  less  attractive  as¬ 
pects  of  both  professions  show  through.  The 
style  combines  journalese  and  politico-pontlfico- 
ponderoso.  In  addition,  his  research  has  been 
insufficient.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  worst  fault  is 
that  the  book  takes  in  too  much  material  in 
too  superficial  a  manner,  so  that  the  reader— 
unless  steeped  In  the  period — cannot  follow 
easily.”  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  8  ’67  280w 


FOSTER,  GEORGE  M.  Tzlntzuntzan:  Mexican 
peasants  in  a  changing  world.  372p  $6.95;  pa 
$3.95  Little 

309.172  Tzintzuntzan,  Mexico  67-14370 

“Part  one  includes  the  definition  of  a  peasant 
community,  the  historical  background  of 
Tzintzuntzan,  and  nine  chapters  on  various 
traditional  aspects  of  village  life.  Part  two, 
consisting  of  seven  chapters,  deals  with  change 
and  conflicts  resulting  from  the  necessity  of 
adjustment  to  the  Influences  of  a  modem 
world.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Poster,  an  outstanding  authority  in  Latln- 
Amerlcan  anthropology,  has  prepared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  on  peasant  culture  in  a  Mexican 
village.  .  .  .  The  well  written  volume  is  su¬ 
perior  as  a  whole  to  recent  materials  produced 
bv  some  of  Poster’s  own  students  such  as 
fM.  N.]  Diaz’  Tonala:  Conservatism,  Respon¬ 
sibility  and  Authority  in  a  Mexican  Town 
IBRD  19671.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:1056  N  ’67  IlOw 


[This  book  IS  a  restudy  of  Tzintzuntzan]. 

•  •,  ■  Foster  omits  much  ethnographic  material, 
referrmg  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  to 
(hisj  earlier  work  [Empire’s  Children.  1948]. 
Consequently  this  later  book  is  more  discursive, 

^1  ?’  interpretative,  generalizing,  ‘theo¬ 
retics,  and,  especially,  more  concerned  with 
directed  culture  change.  Also,  it  is  much  easier 
to  read.  .  .  .  Poster’s  ‘principal  theme’  .  .  .  has 
to  do  with  .  an  ‘image  of  limited  good,’  the 
Tzintzuntzeno  peasant’s  world  view.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  with  this  ‘model’  as  an  expianatory 
device  is  [that]  ,  .  .  it  implies  that  all  changes 
may  be  disruptive’  and  must  therefore  be  un¬ 
acceptable.  And  if  this  interpretation  distorts 
Foster  s  views,  he  must  be  held  accountable. 

•  .  .  [In  short.  Poster]  tries  to  have  it  both 

image  of  linaited  good  inhibits  the 
impulse  to  change;  [or]  it  does  not.”  R.  A 
Manners 

Science  157:1294  S  15  ’67  1600w 


Southern  frontiersman;  the 

19l7$3.75®Moriw®^“^ 

B  or  92  Dale,  Samuel — Juvenile  literature 
^  67-20748 

bio^aphy  of  the  pioneer  who  was  “known 
®  Daniel  Boone  of  Alabama.’.  .  .  A  friend 
fought  him  .  .  .  and 
bloody  struggles  tells  much 
settlement  of  the  South.  .  .  .  Once 
traveled  five  hundred  miles  through  dan- 
horse  to  deliver  a  dispatch 
to  (general  Andrew  Jackson,  arriving  just  in 
til®,  battle  of  New  Orleans.  As  a 
result  of  ^at  rffie,  Jackson  and  Dale  became 
close  friends.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  Grades  SIX  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell)  ^ 


Best  Sell  27:313  N  1  ’67  80w 

V?'  curious  book,  packed  with  cur¬ 
ious  facts,  about  a  backwoods  hero  most  of  us 
have  never  even  heard  of,  a  farmer-turned- 
general-tumed-farmer-again.  and  an  Indian 
^cellence.  ...  A  well-written  book, 
detailed  but  not  dry.”  D.  B.  Chidsey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  N  5  ’67  70w 
T  vigorous  well-documented  bio- 
.•  •  •  tu  addition  to  its  regional  interest, 
t^he  book  supplies  a  good  general  historical 
PfffP,e®Vvfj.05,ihe  Creek  War  and  the  War  of 
1812.  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Sat  R  92:4635  D  15  ’67  60w 


-K.  Marc  Chagall,  posters 
and  personality.  16p  26pl  $10  Reyna!  &  co. 

741.67  Posters.  Chagall,  Marc  66-23354 

The  author  “explains  the  position  the  posters 
have  achieved  historically  and  artistically  and 
discusses  Chagall’s  technique  as  applied  to 
personality  of  the  artist  Is  traced 
affecting  his  formative 
years.  .  .  .  Chagall  s  posters  were  designed 
j®  present  his  exhibits,  his  books,  his  Jerusa- 
iqpJo  circus  and  tfie  fiestas  of 

Kllsher’s'^mel  Prance.” 


Unfortunately,  the  quality  of  these  large- 
Pls-tes  does  not  do  justice  to  the  beauty 

“The  posters  themselves  recapitulate  the 
Chagall’s  paintings,  and 
$2^^^  wonder  at  times  whether 
the  artist  paid  much  attention  to  the  relation 
between  his  design  and  the  typographic  mes- 
ai+lS’  2“®  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  useful  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  knowledge  of  modern  art.”  G  H 
Hamilton  vT' 

Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ’66  60w 


FOWLIE,  WALLACE.  Jean  Cocteau;  the  his- 
pr^s  ®  "Plv. 

848  Cocteau,  Jean  66-22439 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  Koch 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  22  ’67  1300w 
Choice  4:295  My  ’67  140w 
TLS  p329  Ap  20  ’67  490w 
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FOX,  PAULA.  How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 
a  novel;  il.  by  Paul  Giovanopoulos,  117p  $3.95: 
lib  bdff  $3.76  White 

67-19301 

“James  is  ten,  a  quiet  and  imaginative  Negro 
boy  who  has  been  living  with  aunts  since  his 
father  decamped  and  his  mother  had  to  go  to 
a  hospital.  But  in  his  daydreams  his  mother 
is  really  in  Africa,  their  true  country,  telling 
people  about  her  son  James,  a  prince.  While  he 
is  playing  alone  in  a  deserted  house,  he  is 
found  by  tough  boys  who  steal  dogs,  then 
claim  a  reward.  They  take  him,  a  prisoner, 
to  a  hide-out  in  Coney  Island.  He  escapes, 
frees  the  dogs,  makes  the  long  trip  home — and 
there  is  his  mother.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  twelve.” 
(Sat  R) 


Paula  Fox  has  demonstrated  an  almost  un¬ 
canny  insight  into  young  boys  in  two  earlier 
stories,  Maurice’s  Room  [BRD  1966]  and  A 
Likely  Place.  Now,  with  equal  skill,  she  takes 
a  highly  imaginative,  lonely  Negro  boy  of 
.‘barely  10’  through  a  nightmarish  day.  ...  It 
is  a  disturbingly  realistic  tale,  buf  I  wonder  if 
this  IS  indeed  a  book  for  children.  Perhaps  it 
IS  for  perceptive  adults  instead,  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it  as  a  superb  study  of  a  child  under 
emotional  stress,  a  story  through  which  runs 
a  strong  thread  of  sadness.”  Polly  Goodwin 
Book  World  p24  O  8  ’67  320w 

“The  writing  is  subtle,  making  the  under¬ 
stated  story  almost  nightmarish  in  its  exclte- 
background.  suggested 
rather  than  described,  Jimmy  is  a  small  bewil¬ 
dered  victim  of  an  almost  overwhelming  sit¬ 
uation.  A  story  with  great  impact,  it  is  far 
more  important  for  young  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Negro  ghettos  than  it  is  for  chil- 
mUilr^’°’  R  setting  may  be  all  too  fa- 

Horii  Bk  43:593  O  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:4612  D  15  ’67  240w 

®®’]se  of  isolation  here;  both 
I*'  childhood  and  the  fur- 

tence  urban  exis¬ 

tence.  And  like  the  hero  of  a  nouveau  roman. 

il?™®®!,  through  this  dream  city,  accept¬ 

ing  what  he  sees.  .  .  .  There  is  a  plot  Perhaps 
too  dense  a  plot  .  .  .  [and]  a  wild  somewhS? 
improbable  episode  involving  a  deserted  house 
?un  house  and  some  kidnapped 
nnnt  valuable  about  this 

?it^!i^i^^Vm®e.^?^a1^S?tS®of^^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  24  '67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:46  N  11  ’67  200w 


^AMlzzone'"57n"\9’ql?^T-i?’^l®’ Edward 
(N  Y)  Macmillan 

66-16101 

and  at  school,  nine-vear-old 
Lewis  suffers  from  the  over-solioifndA  r^f 
parents  and  concerned  teachers  The 
big  change  comes  when  his  parents  „ 

wte  TMi,rvShK 

Si?  C£I 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Herman 

Library  J  92:1315  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 

world  continuous™  excithig  l5,1?ro®'^w® 

how  children  talk  tnint  '  Eox  kno’ 

Ardizzone’s  illustrations 

fashion  the  oddities  of  mastei 

that  bring  perplexiVpurpocie  situati 

an  imaginative  chlld^  daily  iRe  AiWn'^S'^ 

N  Y  T,m„  Bk  rVS  Mr"'??,?,-;" 

oouM%oSlb5?'’”rlte''an5ffi*h™J'’ 

as  Maurice’s  Room  IBRD  IOrkS  beguili; 

yes,  and  here  it  is.”  Zena  Suffiian^d® 

Sat  R  50:54  My  13  '67  UOw 


FOX,  PAULA.  Poor  George.  220p  $4.50  Har- 
court 

67-11966 

“George  Mecklin  teaches  in  a  private  school 
In  Manhattan  and  lives  with  his  nagging  wife 
in  Westchester.  He  cloaks  himself  in  a  cape 
of  Innocence  and  avoids  all  contact  with  the 
evil  of  the  world.  However,  Ernest,  a  young 
juvenile  delinquent,  ensnares  George  in  a  trap 
of  emotions  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  As 
a  result  his  homellfe  is  disrupted  for  good.” 
(Library  J) 


“  ‘Poor  George’  is  a  pretentious  book  filled 
with  self-analysis  and  self-pity.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  communication  among  [its]  flat  people. 
.  .  .  They  address  words  to  each  other,  but 
no  one  seems  to  listen.  They  are  on  different 
wave-lengths;  they  speak  in  tongues  to  dis¬ 
guise  true  feelings.  They  do  not  respect  each 
other  as  human  beings  because  they  are 
nothing  more  than  cardboard  characters  cut 
from  the  same  pattern.  My  sympathies  to  the 
‘poor  reader’  if  he  chooses  ‘Poor  George  ’  ' 
N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:5  Ap  1  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:1177  Ap  15  ’67  200w 


iroor  i^orge  seems  entirely  of  the  present 
moment,  in  the  sense  that  it  focuses  on  the 
deracination  of  New  York  life,  the  sadness  of 
work  that  simply  drags  on  and  marriages 
neither  good  nor  bad.  Yet  what  Interested  me 
most  about  the  book  is  that  while  Miss  Fox 
IS  entirely  caught  up  with  the  experience  of 
the  contemporary,  she  is  largely  free  from  its 
cant  and  bravado.  .  .  .  [Her]  fine  novel  is 
certain  literary  singlemlnded- 
ness.  .  .  .  [She  has]  set  up  a  network  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  which  is  then  threatened 
cy^the  intrusions  of  a  hostile  figure.  .  .  .  This 
Lctional  strategy  is  both  familiar  and  sound. 
But.  the  difficulty  _  is  that  Miss  Fox  becomes 
so  intent  upon  driving  her  narrative  toward 
climax  and  resolution,  she  weakens  it  as  a 
portraiture  that.  IS  supposed  to  be  intrinsically 
significant.  Irving  Howe 

New  Repub  156:25  Mr  18  '67  800w 

^®.®t  novel  I’ve  read  in 

Jli®.  difficulty  is  in  describing 
^dl  not  make  it  seem  like 
novels.  ...  It  IS  a  bleak  story,  and 
Sf®+n.,'^’^®®7ering  of  the  exurban  waste- 
of  thG  spirit.  .  .  .  Miss  Fox  is  oerhans 
?hnr+  cold  about  George,  though  sSe  stop.'? 

^^®  near-sadistic  attitude  that  so  mari^y 
contemporary  novelists  display  toward  their 
characters.  The  most  important  thing  about 

he  is  real,  and  so 
who  surround  him. 

Eox]  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  con- 
^roi  in  a  prose  whose  symbolism  is  always  un¬ 
obtrusive.  Whether  Miss  Fox  will  bring  off 
be  s^eS?  ^  second  time  remains  to 

NY  Rev  of  Books  8:31  Je  1  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Mr  26  ’67  160w 
TLS  p770  Ag  24  ’67  120w 


FOX,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  jt.  ed  J  Franklin 
Jameson:  a  tribute.  See  Fisher,  H 


1  •’  1.  ■  eR'CE.  Moonshine  light,  moon¬ 

shine  bright:  a  novel.  383p  $5.95  Lippin™ott 

.k  ,  67-14364 

J  novel  concerns  **the  s.dventiires  r»f 

tw^o  fifteen-year-old  boys  during  one  lone  snm! 

Columbia,  South  Caronna  Farl  TTriprA 
his  friend  Coley  SiSms  have  drivers’  per! 
mits  and  no  money,  and  they  want  a  car  more 
Ilian,  anything  in  the  world.  In  their  auest^fo! 

they  become  involved  in  boot- 
i6i-)&ing‘— and  sometimes  heisting* — gasoline  hnt 
ter  and  moonshine,**  (Publisher*!  not?f’ 


ana  , 
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troubled  air  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in 
the  late  40  s  may  appeal  to  readers  who  remem¬ 
ber  that  era  with  fondness.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Best  Sell  27:136  J1  1  ’67  310w 
Choice  4:824  O  '67  170w 

‘‘This  voiume  is  an  ampiified  collection  of 
regional  anecdotes,  all  devoted- to  segments  of 
small  to,^  Southern  society  little  known  to 
the  outside  world.  .  .  .  [The  boys’]  misadven¬ 
tures  are  told  with  compassion,  in  authentic 
l^tisuage.  The  small  town  South  Carolina  way 
of  life  is  accurately  represented  with  a  rare 
qu^ity  of  humor  that  is  most  appealing.  The 
author  is  clearly  at  home  in  this  setting,  loves 
it,  and  IS  able  to  recreate  it  warmly  and  af¬ 
fectionately.  i  his  IS  a  very  fresh  and  appealing 
book.  Reconimended  for  YA  and  regional  fic¬ 
tions.  Jerrold  Orne 

Library  J  92:1950  My  16  ’67  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  26  ’67  200w 


PRALEY,  OSCAR.  The  million  dollar  gate.  See 
Kearns,  J. 


FRANCHERE,  ruth.  The  travels  of  Colin 
O  Dae;  il.  by  Lorence  Bjorklund.  261p  $3.75 
Crowell 

66-7759 

“Colin,  14-year-old  son  of  an  Irish  canal- 
digger,  dreaded  the  prospect  of  working  in 
toe  fever-ridden  canals.  Then,  the  Flower 
Company,  a  traveling  road  show,  came  to  the 
small  village  of  Chicago  (1836)  and  Colin  saw 
a  means  of  escape.  .  .  .  The  work  entailed 
more  than  Colin  had  imagined,  for,  he  not 
only  had  to  learn  to  handle  the  top-heavy 
showboat  and  cope  with  the  hazards  of  the 
Illinois  River,  but  he  also  had  to  overcome 
his  stage  fright  and  shyness.”  (Library  J) 
“Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Lacking  much  interest  in  character.  The 
Travels  of  Colin  O’ Dae  is  most  successful  in 
its  contrast  of  theater  people  with  toe  raw, 
crude  life  of  a  frontier  country.  It  is  charm¬ 
ingly  illustrated.”  Walter  Havighurst 
Book  Week  plO  Mr  12  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  92:334  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Careful  research.  buried  unobtrusively, 
gives  a  sound  foundation  to  this  rollicking 
story  of  toe  1830’s,  which  is  often  hilarious, 
occasionally  touched  with  pathos,  but  never 
dull.”  R.  McK. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  8  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:42  F  18  ’67  130w 


FRANCIS,  A.  D.  The  Methuens  and  Portugal, 
1691-1708.  397p  pi  $15  Cambridge 

942.06  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations— 
Portugal.  Portugal — Foreign  relations — 
Great  Britain.  Methuen,  John.  Methuen, 
Sir  Paul  66-14188 

“An  account  of  Anglo-Portuguese  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  between  1691  and 
1708.  .  .  .  [The  study]  hinges  on  the  diplo¬ 
matic  despatches  of  the  Methuen  family.  John 
Methuen  was  appointed  English  Minister  in 
Lisbon  in  1691  and  later  became  Ambassador. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Paul  in  1706.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  not  a  biographical  study  but  .  .  . 
a  monograph  and  a  good  one.  In  his  preface 
Francis  refers  to  himself  too  modestly  as  a 
‘mere  amateur.’  .  .  .  The  profession  has  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  for  toe  enlistment  of  more  such 
mere  amateurs  In  its  ranks.  Because  the 
treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  narrative, 
there  is  some  repetition,  and  at  tunes  the 
prose  is  not  easy  reading.  .  .  .  Economic  ques¬ 
tions  generally  are  handled  with  more  as¬ 
surance  and  authority  than  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  ones,  but  all  are  treated  thoroughly.  The 
Methuen  dispatches  have  been  collated  with 
those  of  toe  Dutch  minister  Francis  Schonen- 
berg  and  with  the  few  surviving  Portuguese 
sources,  and  the  result  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.”  S.  B.  Baxter 

Am  Hist  R  72:959  Ap  ’67  410w 


“The  Importance  of  the  history  of  Portugal 
in  the  totality  of  European  atiairs  deserves 
better  treatment  than  it  was  given  in  the 

gast,  particularly  in  the  English  language, 
iecause  of  this,  Francis’  book  constitutes  a 


welcome  addition  to  the  literature  as  well  as 
being  an  important  contribution.  It  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  the  students  of  Portuguese 
history,  but  to  those  interested  in  economic 
history  and  in  general  diplomatic  history  and 
win  shed  new  light  on  some  of  the  many 
intricacies  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  An  indispensable  addition  to  any 
library.” 

Choice  4:465  Je  ’67  80w 
Economist  223:1247  Je  17  ’67  450w 
TLS  P1150  D  8  ’66  700w 


FRANCiS,  DiCK.  Flying  finish.  249p  $4.96  Har¬ 
per 

67-13702 

This  novel  of  suspense  “pulls  together  the 
tangled  threads  in  the  life  of  Henry  Grey,  who 
didn’t  want  it  known  he  was  the  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Creggan.  The  stately  home  needed 
extensive  lepairs,  and  while  Henry  could 
avoid  his  Mother's  designs  on  marrying  him  to 
an  heiress,  he  knew  he  lacked  the  showman¬ 
ship  to  put  the  house  on  the  tourist  clrcuiL 
He  made  what  money  he  could  as  an  amateur 
steeplechase  jockey,  he  flew  small  planes  com¬ 
mercially  when  possible,  and  went  to  work 
for  Yardman  Transport  as  head  groom,  ferry¬ 
ing  race  horses  and  brood  mares  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  cargo  planes.  The  trouble  starts  on  his 
first  flight  with  Watkins,  and  it  doesn’t  stop.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  reader’s  Interest  is  caught  before  he 
becomes  vaguely  aware  that  something  is  not 
right  and  that  something  dangerous  and  dead¬ 
ly  threatens.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  suspense¬ 
ful  writing.” 

Best  Sell  27:142  J1  1  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2181  Je  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Je  18  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  J1  29  ’67  40w 
“Racing  and  the  International  transport  of 
racehorses;  flying,  and  three  layers  of  skuldug¬ 
gery  stemming  from  it,  from  beneflcial  to 
filthily  evil;  and  a  repressed  young  peer  who 
believes  he  can  only  ride  and  fly  and  not  much 
else.  Of  these  elements  Dick  Francis,  steadily 
getting  better,  has  made  a  beautifully  tense 
thriller,  painfully  suspenseful  and  original  as 
well.” 

TLS  P1157  D  8  ’66  60w 


FRANCK,  CARL  L.  The  villas  of  Frascati, 
1650-1750;  with  drawings  by  the  author,  rev 
&  enl  ed  174p  $13.60  Transatlantic 
728.8  Architecture,  Domestic.  Architecture, 
Baroque  66-9838 

The  author-architect  “first  treats  of  the 
Frascati  ‘style,’  which  characterizes  the  villas, 
some  characteristics  of  which  are  the  siting 
of  the  different  villas  in  relation  to  the  focal 
point  of  Rome,  the  application  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Canon  to  the  planning  of  the  buildings, 
toe  changes  in  design  that  came  with  the 
Baroque  idiom,  and  the  two  fundamental  types 
of  building.  The  second  section  of  the  book 
deals  with  each  villa  individually,  giving  the 
architecture  and  the  history  of  each.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  as  Die  Barockvillen  in  Fras¬ 
cati.  1956. 


“The  reader  will  be  disappointed  that  no 
‘Frascati  Style’  emerges  from  this  collective 
treatment  of  the  villas  and  that  little  by  the 
way  of  a  fresh  understanding  of  even  the 
major  architects  Involved  in  the  buildings  is 
gained.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  and  index  are 
adequate  and  the  ample  amount  of  illustra¬ 
tive  material  is  generally  welt  presented.  The 
present  English  edition  is  somewhat  enlarged 
over  the  original  German  text  and  there  have 
been  some  revisions.  Style  is  generally  smooth 
and  the  translation  good.” 

Choice  4:282  My  ’67  200w 
“The  book  is  dominated  by  the  viewpoint 
of  a  practicing  architect  who  has  known  the 
villas  for  a  long  time.  The  solution  of  design 
problems  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  buildings 
make  for  pleasant  and  illuminating  reading. 
The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  pre¬ 
sented.  An  occasional  stylistic  awkwardness 
reminds  the  reader  that  this  is  a  translation. 
.  .  .  For  large  art  collections,  and  a  nice 
item  for  libraries  with  travel-minded  patrons.” 
Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1145  Mr  16  '67  220w 
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FRANCK,  FREDERICK.  “I  love,  life!”  Bald 
Pone  John  XXill:  text  and  drawings  by 
Frederick  Franck.  149p  $4.95  St  Martins 
B  or  92  John  XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe 
Roncalli)  Pope.  Vatican  Council,  2d  67-3434 
“Biographical  information  about  Pope  John 
XXIII  an§  an  account  of 

Council  are  secondary  here  to  the  (1  rotestant) 
author’s  impressions  [in  illustrations  and  oom- 
mSitary]  of  the  pope  and  the  sessions  which 
he  attended  as  a  free-lance  artist.”  (Library  J) 
(^lossaiy.  _ 

“Dr  Franck’s  book  is  an  expression  of  the 
ecumenical  spirit,  a  very  personal  story  in 
which  an  adult  addresses  young  people  without 
oondescension  on  a  subjective  topic.  The  de* 
scriptions  of  Vatican  II  will  make  this  book  a 
cood  companion  to  the  more  factual  biog- 
fmphy  Pope  John  XXIII  hy  [R.]  MacGregor- 
HMtie  [BRD  1962].  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  ten.’ 

M.  S.  j  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 

“Readers  who  look  for  chronology,  sequence 
and  some  detachment  will  be  lost  in  this  living 
portrait.’  The  book  opens .  and  closes  witt  un¬ 
necessarily  personal  materials,  tinged  with  <my- 
ness,  condescension  and  namedropping.  But 
once  Franck  is  in  sketchpad  range  of  the 
Council  and  the  Pope  this  personal  element  ap¬ 
pears  only  when  it  enhances  the  story.  What 
conies  off  the  sketchpad  i^s  by  far  the  ^st 
commendable  aspect  of  the  book.  The  two- 
color  illustrations  are  elegant  and  economical 
at  once,  suggesting  with  few  lines  and  a  bit  or 
shadow  the  excitement  of  the  Council  and  the 
personality  of  its  leading  figures.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  IS  writing  especially  for  young  readers, 
Franck  seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  ,^ieave 
behind  the  subtlety  his  drawings  manifest.  His 
prose  is  full  of  bold  black  and  whites,  needless 
oversimplification,  exaggeration  and  lapse  or 
stvle  .  .  .  The  anecdotes  are  familiar  elements 
in  the  Johannlne  myth.  .  .  .  [But]  Franck 
rioves  life  too];  and  so  will  many  readers  who 
can  delight  in  his  drawings  and  in  the  recall 
of  the  Pope.”  M.  E.  Marty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  11  ’67  370w 
[YA] 


count  of  political  events  In  Brazil  since  1930. 

.  .  Yet  when  all  this  is  taken  into  accmurit, 
there  still  remains  much  of  value  in  the  book, 
it  is  an  impressive  and  convincing  presenta¬ 
tion.”  Ernest  Halperin  „  Ti  19  -R7  ocnw 

w  V  Rftv  of  Books  9:36  Jl  13  67  95()w 


FRANK,  ELKE,  ed.  Lawmakers  in  a  changing 
world  [by]  Ralph  K.  Huitt  [and  others].  186p 
$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
328  Legislative  bodies  66-28110 

Eight  essays  presented  in  1965-1966  at  the  fifth 
annual  series  of  lectures  at  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  discuss  “lawmakers  in  various 
political  systems.  Among  the  authors  are  Sam¬ 
uel  Beer,  Nicholas  Wahl,  Ralph  Huitt,  and  Leon 
Llndberg.  The  situations  examined  include  not 
only  the  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  taut  also  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  European  Parliament,  and  city  councils  In 
California.  .  .  .  The  essays  focus  on  the  law¬ 
maker  as  a  political  actor  and  the  challenge 
faced  by  the  legislatures  in  the  modern  world.” 
(TJbrarv  .11  Chanter  bibliographies. 


“Frank  has  been  remarkably  successful  In 
lining  up  an  Impressive  array  of  talents.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  authors  tend  to  lean  heavily  on  the 
institutional  aspects  of  the  problem.  This  does 
not.  however,  detract  from  the  utility  of  the 
book  as  supplementary  reading  for  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students.” 

Choice  4:584  Jl  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  S.  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  91:5981  D  1  ’66  140w 
“The  articles  are  short,  written  by  people 
knowledgeable  in  their  areas,  and  give  the  sum¬ 
mary  treatment  necessary  in  so  short  a  work.” 
R.  B.  Schachman 

Library  J  92:2662  Jl  ’67  60w  [YA] 


FRANK,  GEROLD.  The  Boston  strangler.  364p 
$5.95  New  Am.  lib. 

364  Murder  66-28094 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


FRANK,  ANDREW  GUNDER,  Capitalism  and 
undeidevelopment  in  Latin  America:  histori¬ 
cal  studies  of  Chile  and  Brazil  [by]  Andre 
[sic]  Guilder  Frank.  298p  $7.50  Monthly  review 


330.98  Brazil — Economic  conditions.  Chile — 
Economic  conditions  65-15271 


“  T  believe  ...  it  is  capitalism  both  world 
and  national,  which  produced  underdevelopment 
in  the  past  and  which  still  generates  under¬ 
development  in  the  present.’  This  credo  intro¬ 
duces  four  essays  analyzing  economic  and 
social  development  in  ChUe,  Brazil,  and  peasant 
society.  The  capitalistic  nature  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pi'ocess  from  conquest  to  present  and 
its  exploitative  effect  on  national  and  local 
economies  supplies  a  unifying  theme.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:878  O  ’67  140w 

“Within  the  framework  of  Marxist  analysis. 
Professor  Frank,  of  Sir  George  Williams  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Montreal,  argues  convincingly  for  a 
reinterpretation  of  the  Latin  American  past 
based  on  metropolis-satellite  relationships.  Most 
interesting  are  the  theoretical  implications  as 
traditional  Marxists  as  well  as  ‘bourgeois’ 
writers  come  under  attack.  If  one  shares  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prank’s  basic  assumptions,  the  book  Is 
vital:  if  not,  it  is  also  recommended,  since 
despite  its  orientation,  it  includes  interesting 
data  and  raises  valid  questions  concerning 
economic  and  social  inequalities  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  For  Latin  American  collections.”  H.  A. 
Spalding 

Library  J  92:2152  Je  1  '67  140w 

“Dr.  Frank  adheres  to  the  Monthly  Review 
school  of  thought.  ...  It  professes  a  par¬ 
ticularly  rigid  brand  of  Leninism,  and  holds 
the  pro-Soviet  Communist  Parties  in  contempt 
as  being  opportunist  and  revisionist.  Dr. 
Frank’s  book,  too,  is  directed  against  the  Com¬ 
munists.  It  is  a  searching  criticism  of  the  basic 
assumption  underlying  the  Communist  partv 
line  for  Latin  America.  ...  In  portraying  the 
present  critical  state  of  Latin  America  Prank 
leans  heavily  on  the  work  of  several  violently 
partisan  writers.  He  even  thinks  it  permissible 
to  quote  as  a  reliable  source  a  document  ex¬ 
pressly  produced  to  serve  as  an  election  plat¬ 
form  in  a  Chilean  presidential  race.  Moreover 
there  are  several  factual  errors  in  [his]  ac¬ 


Economlst  222:632  F  18  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Lebowitz 

Nation  204:57  Ja  9  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Nemone  Lethbridge 

New  Statesman  73:226  P  17  ’67  1860w 
TLS  pl72  Mr  2  ’67  650w 


FRANK,  JOSEPH,  ed.  A  primer  of  Ignorance. 
See  Blackmur,  R.  P. 


FRANK,  PAT.  Rendezvous  at  Midway:  U.S.S. 
Yorktown  and  the  Japanese  carrier  fleet,  by 
Pat  Frank  and  Joseph  D.  Harrington:  fore¬ 
words  by  Frank  Jack  Fletcher  and  Yahachi 
Tanabe.  252p  pi  maps  $5.95  Day 

940.54  Yorktown  (Aircraft  carrier,  1st  of  the 
name).  Midway,  Battle  of,  1942.  Coral  Sea, 
Battle  of,  1942  67-1082§ 

This  is  the  story  of  the  carrier  U.S.S.  York- 
tovra  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  World  War  U.  It 
telLs  of  the  “ship,  her  aircraft,  and  her  men 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  the 
crucial  Battle  of  Midway.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘‘This  account  .  .  .  appears  In  a  lively  style 
ana  will  certainly  hold  the  attention  of  younff 
readers.  Just  enough  backgiound  is  given  to 

with  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  research  Involved,  the  authors  seem  to  do 
httle  to  document  the  book.  Yet  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  the  work  of  S.  E.  Morlson 
and  boldly  contradict  ^ome  of  his  account  of 
the  action.  Despite  this  and  the  facility  of  In¬ 
jecting  conversation,  the  authors  have  done 
ari  excellent  job  and  the  volume  will  serve  to 
great  Carrier*^”®  readers  to  the  work  of  this 
Best  Sell  27:144  Jl  1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
.“Extensive  research  and  scores  of  Inter- 
views  with  former  members  of  the  crew  have 
^9  ™ake  this  a  most  In- 
va^able  view  of  the  carrier  war 
Historians  of  this  period  will 
inia  argurnent  in  these  pages,  but 

this  Is  a  book  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  a  wide 
general  audience.”  W.  N.  Hess 

Library  J  92:1482  Ap  1  '67  120w 
Library  J  92:2467  Je  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
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I^RANK,  S.  L.  Reality  and  man;  an  essay  In 
tne  metaphysics  of  human  nature;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Natalie  Duddlngton;  with  a 
foreword  by  Georges  Florovsky.  238p  J6  Tap- 
llnger 

211  Man  (Theology)  66-12950 

two  chapters  are'^concerned  with 
me  idea  of  reality  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
being,  distinct  from  the  world  of  fact;  the  third 
chapter  is  inmnded  to  elucidate  and  justify 
the  Idea  of  God  as  the  primary  source  of 
reality  and  the  principle  of  absolute  holiness. 
These  three  chapters  provide  a  general  phi- 
msophical  introduction  to  the  problem  of  Tnan, 
Thus  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an  essay  in  the 
metaphysics  of  human  nature  or  in  philosoph¬ 
ical  anthropology.  .  .  .  [Its  purpose]  is  to  over¬ 
come  the  fatal  dissension  between  faith  in 
God  and  faith  in  man  which  is  .  .  .  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  spiritual  life  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope.”  (Pref)  Index. 


.  This  last  volume  reveals  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  author  had  in  mind  a  full-scale 
novel — picaresque  and  romantic,  fundamentally 
concerned  with  questions  about  truth  and  illu- 
sion.  .  .  .  Her  narrative  skill  prevents  her 
from  being  heavy-handed,  even  when  her  theme 
IS .  serious.  Her  book  can  be  read  for  enter- 
minment  alone  if  the  reader  so  wishes.  .  .  . 
One  must  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
large  cast  is  handled  throughout  what  seems  to 
this  reader  a  modern  morality  play  in  three 
acts,  the  first  dealing  with  a  summer  show  on 
a  beach,  the  second  with  the  illusions  fostered 
by  advertising,  the  third  with  the  reality  of 
war.  It  ends  in  a  perfect  welter  of  miracle, 
magic,  coincidence,  call  it  what  you  will,  in 
which  the  lost  are  found,  the  hungry  are  fed, 
the  dead  are  alive  and  the  homeless  are  shel¬ 
tered.  .  .  .  Read  it  [and]  enjoy  an  exciting 
story.”  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  P  26  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  43:159  P  25  '67  270w 


Choice  4:992  N  ’67  160w 


‘‘The  going  is  hard  but  potentially  reward¬ 
ing.  No  ‘God  is  dead’  here!” 

Christian  Century  84:209  P  15  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Ozmon 

Library  J  92:1935  My  15  ’67  IlOw 


‘  [This]  is  a  work  of  rare  quality  and  of 
equally  rare  depth  and  vision.  On  every  page 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  mature  reflection,  and 
of  deep  meditation  concerning  life  and  living, 
value  and  purpose,  man  and  God.  .  .  .  The 
whole  moves  forward,  urged  by  its  own  com¬ 
pelling  dialectic,  through  some  200  pages  with 
skill,  clarity  and  utter  integrity.  .  .  .  Prank 
was  a  Christian  and  he  writes  as  a  Christian. 
.  .  .  It  would,  in  passing,  be  difficult  to  praise 
too  highly  either  his  willingness  to  understand 
his  opponents,  or  the  Integrity  of  his  response. 
.  .  .  What  manner  of  reader  is  likely  to  profit 
by  these  thoughtful  pages?  The  answer  is 
obviously,  both  Christians  and  agnostics,  be¬ 
lievers  and  atheists.” 

TLS  p683  Ag  5  '65  1250w 


FRANKAU,  PAMELA.  Over  the  mountains. 

340p  $5.95  Random  house 

67-10278 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  trilogy  en¬ 
titled  “Clothes  of  a  King’s  Son,”  It  begins  in 
1940.  “London  is  being  bombed;  Prance  is 
overrun.  The  American  Westons,  aU  success¬ 
ful  in  Holljrwood,  on  Broadway  or  working  for 
British  Relief,  want  to  return  to  England  but 
And  good  reasons  for  staying  put,  while  Grand¬ 
mother  and  Nanny  refuse  all  pleas  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Nor  do  they  believe  the  report 
that  Thomas,  taken  prisoner  in  Prance,  was 
shot  trying  to  escape.  They  are  right.  The 
story  [describes]  his  wanderings  and  dangers 
as  he  struggles  towards  home.  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  For  the  earlier  volumes  Sing  for  Your 
Supper  and  Slaves  of  the  Lamp  see  BRD  1964 
and  1965. 


“It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  true  worth  of  a 
novel  which  actually  is  a  part  of  a  trilogy, 
unless  there  happens  to  have  been  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  and  perceive  the  perspective  of  the 
forerunners  in  style  and  content.  Pamela  Pran- 
kau’s  ‘Over  The  Mountains’  is  such  a  book. 
.  .  .  [Thomas  Weston]  is  the  ‘king’s  son’  and 
his  endeavours  and  misadventures  are  formid¬ 
able  and  fortunate.  All  thoughts  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  scattered  members  in  London,  Hollywood, 
New  York  and  Bermuda,  revolve  about  his 
welfare.  The  interactions  dependent  on  their 
thinking  processes  become  at  once  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  exasperating  to  understand.  .  .  .  The 
elements  of  the  story  are  basically  good  and 
have  served  the  films  well  in  the  past.  Adven¬ 
ture  but  not  strictly  an  adventure  story  to 
cope  with  the  current  spy  fare;  theatrical,  but 
only  in  a  cardboard  cut-out  fashion,  with  no 
innards  of  the  theatre;  love,  of  country,  fam¬ 
ily  friends,  only  in  flamboyant  and  frustrated 
manners.  All  these  fail  to  grasp  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  reader  so  necessary  to  merit 
the  ‘popular’  field.”  J.  A.  LaHaye 

Best  Sell  26:454  Mr  15  ’67  650w 

“This  Intricate,  sophisticated  novel  [contains] 

.  .  .  pictures  of  occupied  France,  wartime 

London,  the  flight  of  refugees  through  Lisbon, 
and  some  remarkable  characterizations  .  .  .  told 
with  the  superb  skill  of  a  master  stoiyteller. 
The  three  volumes  should  be  read  as  a  unit. 
[The  trilogy]  deserves  a  place  in  most  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  16  ’67  230w 


prank  EL,  P,  H.  Mattel:  oU  and  power  pol¬ 
itics.  190p  $6  Praeger 

338.2  Mattel,  Enrico.  Italy — Politics  and 
government — 1946-  .  Petroleum  industry  and 
trade  66-24629 

Mattel  was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Par¬ 
liament  and  in  the  1950’s  president  of  the  Ento 
Nazlonale  Idrocarburl  (National  Hydrocarbon 
Agency).  This  is  a  study  of  “Mattel’s  impact 
on  the  international  oil  world.”  (Economist) 
Index. 


[Tnis]  IS  not  a  biography  of  this  empire 
builder;  ...  it  is  rather  a  ‘profile  of  the  situa¬ 
tion’  that  developed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  in  the  energy  market.  .  .  .  Prankel,  who  is  an 
economist  and  an  expert  on  oil  affairs  with 
mng  experience,  reviews  with  clarity  and  cri¬ 
tical  detachment  the  major  controversies  be¬ 
tween  ENI  and  the  International  oil  companies. 
In  his  opinion  Mattel  was  not  a  dangerous  rad¬ 
ical  but  rather  a  shrewd  innovator  equally  ef¬ 
fective,  in  manipulating  public  opinion,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  heads  of  state,  or  in  devising  new 
commercial  policies.  .  .  .  Not  an  uncritical  eu¬ 
logist.  .  .  .  Prankel  is  particularly  illuminating 
in  the  chapters  in  which  he  relates  the  various 
moves  by  Mattel  on  specific  problems  of  the 
oil  industry.  His  assessment  of  Mattel’s  genius, 
however,  could  have  been  more  complete  if  he 
had  analyzed  ENI  not  only  as  a  public  agency 
for  overcoming  Italy’s  shortage  of  energy,  but 
also  as  a  super-corporation  which  uses  the  pro¬ 
fits  from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  enlarge  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector  of  the  economy.”  Mauro  (jalamandrel 

Book  Week  plO  Je  18  ’67  1150w 
“On  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  mon¬ 
ograph.  The  chapter  on  Italian  politics  is  as 
sharp  and  brilliant  as  anything  yet  written 
by  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  fascinating  subject 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Italians  as  a 
political  community.  Weak  governments,  a 
depressed  civil  service  and  a  party  system 
operating  as  a  closed  circuit  (in  which  all 
the  fighting  is  for  power  Inside  the  party 
rather  than  for  one  party  against  another) 
are  the  background  to  this  extraordinary 
C8Lr©©r.  *  * 

Economist  222:334  Ja  28  ’67  800w 
“In  1964,  two  years  after  [Mattel’s]  death 
in  his  private  plane,  there  appeared  The  Six- 
Legged  Dog:  Mattel  and  Enl — A  Study  In 
Power  by  Dow  Votaw.  This  present  work  is 
a  more  personal  one  since  its  author  knew 
Mattel  and  makes  reference  to  conversations 
with  him  and  to  incidents  which  were  known 
only  to  Mr.  Prankel.  .  .  .  Not  for  the  average 
reader,  and  certainly  not  popular  reading,  this 
is  suggested  for  special  business  collections  In 
public  and  university  libraries  and  for  col¬ 
lections  dealing  with  power  politics.”  Sylvia 
Mechanic 

Library  J  91:5627  N  16  ’66  160w 


FRANKENBERG,  LLOYD,  ed.  Wings  of 
rhyme;  ornament  by  Alan  Benjamin.  95p  $3.95 
Funk 

808.81  Poetry — Collections — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-26043 

A  poetry  anthology  that  Includes  nursery 
rhymes,  nonsense  verse,  and  lyric  poems.  First 
line  index.  Authors’  index.  “Age  four  and  up.” 
(Book  World) 


“[This  book]  strikes  me  as  a  real  sleeper  .  .  . 
examine  it  closely  and  the  sense  of  the  structure 
begins  to  shine  through.  Starting  out  with 
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FRAN  KEN  BERG,  \.V.OYD— Continued 
nursery  rhymes  and  Carroll  and  Le^,  there  are 
intei’spersed  such  poets  as  faarnuel  Johnson, 
JohA  cTare*^  G®rard\anley  Hopk ins  But  how 
can  youngsters  absorb  such  difticult  wiiteis. 
They  are  not  difficult  in  this  context ,  Mr.  Franl^ 
enberg  is  Quite  right  to  assume  that  children 
get  both  the  souna  and  the  sense  as  they  read 
aloud  There  is  an  afterword  that  is  rnqre  in¬ 
telligent  than  most  on  the  subject  of  children- 
cum-poetry,  and  Alan  Benjamins  border  de¬ 
signs  vary  subtly  from  poern  to  poem,  enclos- 
ine:  the  work  as  a  frame  enhances  a  paintingr. 
AJ together  an  admirable  book.”  Eve  Merriarn 
®  Book  World  pt  2,  p26  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  130w 

“[This]  is  for  small  fry  and  may  therefore  be 
excused  for  identifying,  poetiy.  with,  nursery 
rhymes  and  limericks  (it  contains  thing^ 

‘The  Purple  Cow’  as  well  as  'Little  Boy  Blue  ); 
but  why  must  it  conclude  with  a  pretentious 
note  about  poetry  as  a  second  language? 
Reed  Whffitemor^^^  ^  p3g  ^  6  ’67  80w 


FRANKLAND,  MARK.  IChrushchev;  Introd.  by 
Harry  Schwartz.  2i3p  $6.95  Stein  &  Day 
B  or  92  Khrushchev,  Nikita  Sergeevich 

67-16690 


A  biography  of  the  former  Soviet  Prernier, 
written  by  the  former  Moscow  correspondent 
of  the  (London)  Observer.  Index. 


“Previous  biographers,  notably  Lazar  Pis- 
trak  in  The  Grand  Tactician  [BRD  1962]  and 
Edward  Crankshaw  In  Khrushchev:  a  career 
[BRD  1966],  have  published  the  available  facts 
about  Khrushchev’s  life  and  career.  Until  more 
basic  sources  are  available,  about  all  that  any 
author  can  contribute  is  personal  speculation  as 
to  why  Khrushchev  did  this  or  that,  or  why 
this  or  that  happened  to  him.  Mr.  Frankland 
.  .  .  gives  the  known  facts  with  suppositions 
that  are  worth  reading.  They  are  plausible, 
sober,  and  clearly  stated.  His  chapters  on 
Khrushchev’s  fall  are  a  comprehensive  and  di¬ 
rect  account  of  that  complicated  question. 
Despite  the  poor  index  and  lack  of  illustrations 
or  bibliography,  the  book  is  recommended  for 
school,  public,  and  university  libraries.”  P.  E. 
Leinbach 

Library  J  92:2394  Je  15  67  130w 
“[This  biography]  avoids  the  all-black  and 
all-white  approach:  shows  that  Khrushchev  was 
neither  a  saint  nor  an  archviliain;  and  places 
the  Stalin  period  in  good  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  [Frankland’s]  frequent  use  of  phrases 
like  ‘it  is  possible,’  ‘it  is  likely,’  ‘the  odds  are 
that  .  .  .’ — makes  it  clear  that  his  stories  are 
based  not  on  any  written  or  printed  material 
but  on  no  more  than  Intelligent  guesswork. 
Even  when  he  does  produce  what  looks  like 
hard  facts,  their  sources  are  often.  In  my  view, 
very  far  from  reliable — particularly  the  revela¬ 
tions’  by  ax-grlndlng  Yugoslavs  like  Djilas 
and  Dedijer.  Despite  these  limitations,  most 
of  which  Frankland  himself  admits,  he  has 
written  a  biography  of  Khrushchev  which 
makes  better  sense  than  most”  Alexander 
Werth 

Nation  204:790  Je  19  '67  3000w 


“Thus  far,  clearly  the  best  book  on  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  rise  and  the  hectic  years  of  his  rule 
was  written  by  Edward  Crankshaw  .  .  .  under 
the  title  ‘Khrushchev,  a  Career.’  .  .  .  But 
Mr.  Frankland,  during  his  residence  in  Moscow 
as  a  correspondent  for  The  Observer  .  .  .  has 
had  rather  more  opportunity  to  observe 
Khrushchev  at  first  hand.  He  has  seen  him  in 
action  more  often  than  Mr.  Crankshaw  and, 
perhaps  for  this  reason,  is  better  able  to  draw 
a  portrait  of  the  man.  In  this  sense  the  two 
studies  supplement  each  other.  Both,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  are  far  from  definitive,  and 
neither  pretends  to  exhaust  the  archival  and 
popular  material  available  for  examination.” 
H.  E.  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  S  17  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Fischer 

Sat  R  60:36  S  2  '67  650w 


franklin,  benjamin.  The  papers  of  Ben 
jamln  Franklin:  v  10,  January  1,  176i 

through  December  31,  1763:  Leonard  W 

Labaree,  ed  (and  others],  469p  11  $12.50  Tal 
univ.  press 

018  U.S.— History  (59-12697 

The  years  1762  and  1763  “were  years  o 
grange  for  Franklin.  After  five  years  as  th 

Bondon  he  returned  t 
Philadelphia  to  take  up  life  as  postmaster 


general  of  the  colonies.  The  volume  opens  with 
Franklin  offering  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
famous  proposals  for  lightning  rods  and  con- 
eludes  with  his  warning  to  a,  friend  that  the 
colonists  will  not  accept  an  internal  tax  the 
stamp  Act.  ...  In  between  these  events 
Franklin  toured  the  colonies  from  Virginia  to 
New  Hampshire,  welcomed  his  natural  son, 
William,  as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  drew  up 
proposals  for  a  western  land  scheme,  ami  con¬ 
tinued  his  vast  English  corresp^dence. 
(Va  Q  R)  For  earlier  volumes  see  BRD  1960- 
1 


Am  Lit  39:258  My  ’67  60w 
“It  is  a  delightful  Franklin  that  the  reader 
meets  In  this  tenth  volume.  .  .  .  The  reader 
should  not  forget  that  this  wonderfully  vivid 
picture  of  a  great  early  America,n  would  not 
be  possible  but  for  the  skill  of  the  editors  in 
choosing  such  a  wealth  of  varied  primary 
source  material.  The  results  not  only  offer 
Indispensable  aid  to  the  research  scholar,  but 
they  provide  for  the  general  reader  a  better 
picture  of  the  man  and  his  America  than  can 
be  had  from  the  usual  historical  narrative.” 
V.  F.  Barnes 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:198  My  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:470  Je  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  A.  O.  Aldridge 

MnH  Lana  J  51:307  Mv 


’C'T  Ann^ 


Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Morison 

New  Eng  Q  40:280  Je  ’67  500w 


“The  editing  is  magnificent,  as  usual,  al¬ 
though  Buffon  is  given  the  wrong  particule, 
and  Lord  Henley,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  was 
not  ‘Baron  of  Grange’.  There  is  also  an  ex¬ 
tremely  entertaining  critical  analysis  of  fiction 
about  Franklin.  .  .  .  We  are  told  about  the 
influence  of  Jakob  Boehme  in  America,  and 
we  learn  quite  a  lot  about  the  postal  service. 
Modern  scholars  like  Professor  Bernard  Cohen 
of  Harvard  are  duly  thanked,  although  a  note 
casts  some  aspersions  on  the  Harvard  verses 
presented  to  George  III  at  his  accession.” 

TLS  p221  Mr  16  ’67  450w 


Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvi  spring  ‘67  150w 


FRANKLIN.  CHARLES.  World-famous  trials; 
the  conflict  and  drama  of  history’s  greatest 
court-room  classics.  320p  il  $4.96  Taplinger 
343  Trials  66-22033 

The  author  has  assembled  twenty-two  trials 
famous  in  history.  They  include  the  trials  of 
Socrates.  Savonarola.  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
grandson  Charles  I,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Joan  of  Arc.  Here.  too.  are  “accounts  of  the 
Salem  Witch  trials,  the  ’Monkey  Trial.’  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case  and  the  more  recent  trial 
of  the  Rosenbergs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Certainly  the  trials  encountered  in  this 
book  are  world-famous  .  .  .  but  unfortunately 
the  descriptions  of  these  trials  will  not  be. 
Though  many  are  written  with  fair  compe¬ 
tence,  the  accounts  are  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  as  bone-dry  as  the  most  poorly  written 
history  book.  .  .  .  Also  missing  is  any  fresh 
material  pertaining  to  these  well-known  trials. 
Recommended  only  for  all-inclusive  collec¬ 
tions.”  Richard  Burgess 

Library  J  91:5990  D  1  ’66  130w 
“Here  are  twenty-two  courtroom  classics  .  .  . 
mostly  In  the  field  of  ideas,  wherein  the  yer- 
dicts  may  have  been  debatable  and  certainly 
have  been  debated.  A  good  once-over-lightiy 
quickie  course.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:38  O  29  ’66  40w 


FRANKLIN,  JAY,  Jt.  auth.  The  Drew  Pearson 
story.  See  Kluckhohn,  F. 


FRASER,  DOUGLAS.  The  many  faces  of 
primitive  art:  a  critical  anthology.  300p  11 
$7:  pa  $3.95  Prentice-Hall 
709.01  Art,  Primitive  66-16402 

“Eleven  articles  and  essays  by  various  au¬ 
thors  with  brief  Introductions  bv  Fraser  .  .  . 
chosen  to  ‘reflect  various  ways  of  looking  at 
primitive  art’  and  to  represent  a  variety  of 
regions.”  (Choice) 


The  introductions  (in  this  book]  are  per¬ 
functory  and  barely  critical.  There  are  no  maps, 
no  index,  and  no  guide  to  the  extensive  Iltera- 
included  articles  with  their 
references.  Some  of  the  articles  .  .  .  seem 
considerably  less  germinal  than  many  other 
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articles  and  chapters  of  works  on  art  and 
artistic  behavior  in  preliterate  society.  In 
addition,  illustrations  seem  to  have  been  un¬ 
necessarily  cut  from  one  of  the  articles.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  book  is  Intended  as  supplementary 
reading  In  a  college  course  in  primitive  art. 
...  For  lack  of  a  competitor  this  book  will 
no  doubt  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  An  anthology-^f  at  least  twice 
this  size,  with  more  critical  and  extensive 
Introductions,  and  considerably  more  imagina¬ 
tion  IS  still  sorely  needed.” 

Choice  4:154  Ap  ’67  230w 
‘‘This  is  not  an  effort  to  explain  primitive 
art  but,  rather,  a  successful  review  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  writings  on  the  subject  and  various 
aesthetic  or  distributive  concepts  voiced  by 
major  schools  of  anthropological  thought.  One 
misses  contributions  by  a  few  leading  persons 
such  as  George  Kubler,  Leo  Frobenius,  Gene 
weltfish,  or  A.  BUhler  though  these  are  cited 
at  various,  places  in  the  volume.  On  the  whole, 
the  book  IS  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  sur- 
veys  we  have  in  English.  .  .  .  "rhe  impressive 
nst  of  authors  (Franz  Boas,  Raymond  Firth, 
Douglas  Fraser,  Peter  Buck,  Felix  Speiser, 
Robert  Heine-Geldern,  Julius  GlUck,  Paul 
Bohannan,  Roy  Sieber,  and  Deborah  Waite) 
assures .  the  reader  of  complete  and  authorita¬ 
tive  points  of  view  of  considerable  variety.” 
Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:4968  O  15  ’66  260w 


FRASER,  PETER.  Joseph  Chamberlain;  rad¬ 
icalism  and  empire,  1868-1914.  349p  U  $7.50 
Barnes,  A.S. 

94^08  Chamberlain,  Joseph.  Great  Britain 
—Politics  and  government — 19th  century. 
Great  Britain — Politics  and  government — 
20th  century  67-13131 

‘‘Believing  that  [Chamberlain’s!  policies  can 
only  be  interpreted  when  viewed  against  the 
distinct  intellectual  background  of  his  times, 
the  author  has  made  use  of  .  .  .  private  papers, 
only  recently  made  available  for  publication, 
in  order  to  [document]  the  .  .  .  political  strug¬ 
gles  of  Chamberlain’s  .  .  .  career  in  the  light 
of  the  immediate  reasoning  of  the  protagonists 
themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Mr  Fraser  attempts  to  un-demonise  Cham¬ 
berlain  by  insisting  that  .  .  .  Chamberlain  was 
the  first  major  figure  of  our  politics  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  forms  of  political  activity  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  twentieth  century.  ...  [It  was 
not]  his  theories  or  his  policies  that  make  him 
a  figure  of  lasting  significance  so  much  as 
his  style  and  his  method.  A  verj'  good  point: 
.  .  .  [however]  Mr  Fraser  never  really  gets 
down  to  making  it.  .  .  .  The  book  itself  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  standard  review  of  theories  and 
policies.  .  .  .  While  valuing  this  book  for  its 
unquestionable  uselulness  ...  it  might  have 
been  more  convincing  ...  if  it  had  been  eith¬ 
er  more  deliberately  sketchy  ...  or  more  con¬ 
sistently  comprehersive.” 

Economist  221:269  O  15  ’66  650w 


“[This  book]  is  in  no  way  a  biography;  there 
is  little  of  Chamberlain’s  early  life,  and  the 
story  begins  when  the  politician  is  in  his 
30’s.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  sometimes  uneven  in 
treatment,  but  Chamberlain  comes  through 
very  clearly.  It  will  be  needed  in  most  public 
and  university  libraries.”  P.  W.  Filby 
Library  .J  92:2566  J1  ’67  200w 


“[Mr  Fraser]  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
severe  limits  of  Chamberlain’s  I’adlcalism  and 
above  all  of  the  social  policies  he  advocated, 
but  he  believes,  as  Chamberlain  did.  that  ‘In 
the  conditions  of  the  20th  century  there  has  to 
be  some  constructive  Ideal  such  as  Chamber- 
lain  had  provided.’  Many  points  are  missing 
from  this  analysis.  .  .  .  Any  assessment  of 
Chamberlain  which  does  not  examine  critically 
and  in  detail  the  quality  of  his  ‘constructive 
Idear  or  ideals  is  bound  to  be  inadequate.”  Asa 
Briggs 

New  Statesman  72:526  O  7  ’66  1050w 


"A  clumsy,  sometimes  imprecise  style  is  bad 
enough.  Mr.  Fraser  .  .  .  [also]  Inclines  simply 
not  to  refer  to  points  liable  to  tell  against 
his  hero.  No  one  would  guess  from  these  pages, 
for  example,  that  Chamberlain  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  originating  both  the  Dilke  and  the 
Parnell  divorce  scandals.  .  .  .  Yet  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  book  to  be  damned.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  based  on  chamberlain’s  papers, 
each  tied  to  some  Incident  in  his  life  and 
each  of  them  stimulating  a.nd  provocative. 
There  are  some  new  biographical  data,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  the  chapter  on  his  approach  to 


Beatrice  Webb  (while  she  was  still  Beatrice 
Potter,  and  much  struck  by  him) ;  a  chapter 
from  which  neither  main  character  emerges 
with  reputation  enhanced.” 

TLS  P1142  D  8  ’66  340w 


FRAYN.  MICHAEL.  Against  entropy  [Eng 
title:  Towards  the  end  of  morning].  248p  $4.95 
Viking 

67-13498 

The  author  of  The  Russian  Interpreter  [BRD 
1966],  has  written  a  satirical  novel  set  in 
a  London  newspaper  office.  Characters  Include 
John  Dyson  who  ‘longs  to  escape  from  editing 
features  and  sees  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
Invitation  to  appear  on  a  television  race-rela¬ 
tions  panel.  .  .  .  [His]  young  assistant  Bob 
is  [involved  in  an]  affair  with  the  provincial 
Tessa.  .  .  .  The  Editor  [is]  a  remote  deus  ex, 
but  even  he  seems  unable  to  fire  the  insuf¬ 
ferable  picture  editor,  Reg  Mounce.  .  .  .  [There 
is  also]  old  Eddie  Moulton,  who  .  .  .  prepares 
the  ‘100  Years  Ago'  column  .  .  .  [and]  cub 
reporter  Erskine  Morris.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:97  Je  1  ’67  600w 
“A  ‘must’  purchase  for  any  library  claiming 
to  represent  contemporary  British  satire.  It  is 
a  far  departure  in  tone  from  [K.l  Amis’  Lucky 
Jim  [BRD  1954]  although  it  participates  in  the 
madness  of  that  work.  .  .  .  An  extremely  en¬ 
joyable  novel  worthy  of  reading  as  well  as  be¬ 
ing  owned  by  an  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  4:981  N  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  ’67 
200w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Klely 

Commentary  44:90  Ag  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:1642  Ap  15  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Kenith  Trodd 

New  Statesman  73:804  Je  9  ’67  150w 


“Working  with  a  Fleet  Street  background, 
Mr.  Frayn  has  created  ...  a  newspaper  that 
seems  to  grind  on  through  inertia,  running  its 
way  downhill  forever.  ...  A  columnist  for  The 
Observer,  Frayn  has  a  wayward  wit  and  a  way 
with  words.  He  also  possesses  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  essential  humorist’s  knack :  he  knows 
how  to  cross  over  the  bounds  of  reality  with¬ 
out  extending  credulity  to  the  breaking  point. 
Any  British  novelist  attacking  on  a  newspaper 
front  eventually  has  to  face  up  to  [Evelyn] 
Waugh.  ‘Against  Entropy’  is  not  another 
‘Scoop’  [BRD  1938] — but  ...  it  is  the  next 
best  thing  ...  a  genuinely  funny  novel.”  John 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  J1  16  ’67  lOOOw 

New  Yorker  43:239  N  4  ’67  lOOw 
“Much  [of  the]  comedy  is  subsidiary  to  the 
more  serious  and  delicate  theme  of  the  Journal¬ 
ists’  home  lives.  This,  at  the  outset,  makes 
it  a  profounder  book  than  Scoop  (analogy 
offered  by  the  blurb) ;  unlike  Waugh  Mr.  Frayn 
shows  the  private  relationships  within  the 
public  relations.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  satisfying 
and  cleverly  contrived.  And  yet  the  reader 
somehow  feels  that  he  has  been  cut  short  in 
mid-novel:  that  a  much  more  extensive  and 
ambitious  book,  not  Just  an  ambitious  theme, 
has  been  rushed  to  an  unresolved  conclusion 
in  the  farcical  last  chapter.  .  .  .  One  wants 
more  leisurely  treatment,  and  where  the  read¬ 
er’s  sympathies  have  become  so  engaged  with 
the  characters  it  is  disquieting  to  have  to 
abandon  them  all  in  such  a  mess.  ...  It 
takes  a  very  good  writer  to  pose  .  .  .  problems 
so  economically,  so  amusingly,  so  humanely. 
But  Mr.  Frayn  is  a  good  enough  writer  to  do 
rather  more.” 

TLS  p501  Je  8  ’67  960w 


FRAZIER,  NETA  LOHNES.  Sacajawea .  the 
girl  nohody  knows.  182p  $3.95  McKay 
B  or  92  Sacagawea — Juvenile  literature 

67-21181 

The  story  of  the  Indian  girl  who  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  expedition  to  find  a 
river  route  to  the  Pacific.  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:263  O  1  ’67  60w 

“[The  author,  a  Western  historian,]  tells  the 
true  story,  from  the  records  .  .  .  conjecturing 
intelligently  on  what  cannot  be  known  for 
certain.  Although  her  constant  use  of  the  pre- 
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FRAZIER,  N.  L. — Cont. 

sent  tense  becomes  tiring,  much  of  Mrs.  Fraz¬ 
ier’s  book  is  as  fascinating  as  detective  nctiom 
.  .  .  The  book  will  interest  both  boys  and 
girls,  for  the  story  itself,  and  for  its^  revelation 
that  detective  work  among  the  archives  is  one 
of  the  rewards  of  history.”  B.  A.  We^^sberger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p41  (children’s  issue) 
N  6  ’67  220w 

“[Mrs.  Frazier]  goes  deeply  into  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  conies  up  with  a  three-dimensional 
study  of  Sacajawea  as  she  envisages  her.  al¬ 
though  the  fact  must  remain  that  she  is  a  girl 
nobody  really  knows.”  M.  VV.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  67 
IlOw 

“A  different  and  fascinating  approach  to  the 
well-known  story  of  Sacajawea.  The  author 
writes  in  reportorial  style,  sustaining  excite¬ 
ment  by  writing  in  the  present  tense,  and  quotes 
from  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  oth¬ 
er  expedition  members.  She  has  done  much 
research  and,  as  a  result,  does  not  always  agree 
with  traditional  interpretations.  For  instance, 
she  suggests  that  Sacajawea’s  value  was  a,s 
interpreter  rather  than  as  guide.  .  .  .  [Her  book 
is]  of  interest  and  value.”  Mary  Stahl 
Library  J  92:3863  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


FREDRIKSON,  KARIN.  The  great  Scandinavi¬ 
an  cook  book.  See  The  great  Scandinavian 
cook  book 


FREE,  FLO  YE  L.  Any  time  Is  party  time. 
172p  $5.95  Naylor 

793.2  Entertaining  66-22799 

“This  is  a  book  of  twenty  parties,  all  with 
a  central  theme,  ranging  from  tulip  time  to 
crying  time  (the  bawl  of  the  year)  and  In¬ 
cluding  such  [events)  as  Wild  and  Woody 
Time  (red  flannel  wild  game  dinner)  and 
naughty  time  (Club  Halo  de  Paree).  Included 
are  complete  directions  for  evei-y  step  in  party 
planning  from  the  invitations  through  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  the  food,  to  games  ...  all  the  way  to 
methods  of  speeding  departing  guests  on  their 
homeward  journey.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  may  have  some  value  for  fund¬ 
raising  chairmen  of  church  groups  or  PTAs;  it 
may  appeal  to  some  adult  hostesses  and  to 
numerous  teen-agers.  However,  it  seems  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  the  rather  high  purchase  price.  Recom¬ 
mended  only  for  libraries  with  unlimited  funds.” 
Lola  Dudley 

Library  J  92:2167  Jo  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  both  corny  and  useful  to  people 
who  have  to  plan  parties  for  folks  that  want 
action  rather  than  talk.”  Nika  Hazel  ton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  4  ’67  IlOw 


FREEBORN,  RICHARD.  A  short  history  of 
modern  Russia.  288p  maps  $6  Morrow 

947  Russia — History — 19th  century.  Russia 
— History — 20th  century  66-22112 

“This  work  by  a  professor  of  Russian  at 
Manchester  University  ...  is  intended  to  high¬ 
light  Russian  historical  and  literary  develop¬ 
ment  and  concentrates  specificallv  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  The  chronological  focus  l.s  from 
1801  to  the  Khrushchev  era.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  O’Connor 

America  115:702  N  26  ’66  20w 

“If  this  were  the  first  book  over  this  ground, 
it  would  be  needed  and  welcomed.  But  it  is  not: 
it  has  been  said  before,  often  with  more  wit 
and  understanding.  Hence  a  college  library 
could  better  employ  its  funds  elsewhere.” 
Choice  3:1166  F  ’67  120w 

“In  readable  style  Mr.  Freebom  presents  the 
primary  facts  of  Russian  history  with  judiciou.s 
interpretation.  Political  history  is  well  joined 
by  intellectual  currents  .  .  .  held  bv  Mr  Free¬ 
bom  to  be  the  main  importance  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  changing  picture  of  Ru.ssia.  The  bib¬ 
liography.  although  not  exhaustive  or  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  is  a  very  solid  one  from  a  qualitative 
view.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:6606  N  16  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  George  Goetz 

Library  J  91:6782  N  16  ’66  90w  [YA] 


FREEDMAN,  M ERVIN  B.  The  college  experi¬ 
ence.  202p  $7.50  Jossey-Bass,  inc,  pubs. 

378.1  Students.  Colleges  and  universities— 
TT  a  d7 -loisoU 


Concerned  with  the  source  of  student  dis¬ 
content,  the  author,  a  professor  of  psychology 
“draws  upon  published  ai’tlcles  of  his  own  and 
others  [to  plead]  for  a  college  and  university 
experience  that  can  ‘give  to  many  millions  of 
young  people  the  sense  of  being  truly  alive. 

.  .  .  [He  examines]  topics  of  personality  (its 
unity  with  intellect),  sexuality  (revival  of 
eroticism),  the  education  of  women,  and  the 
campus  community  and  its  issues.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“Steeped  in  the  behavioristic  approach  to 
research,  administration,  and  teaching  on 
campus,  Professor  Freedman,  in  this  readable 
work,  continues  in  the  path  of  Nevitt  San¬ 
ford’s  American  College  [BRD  1962],  .  .  .  He 
believes  that  the  enormous  individual  and 
social  potential  of  higher  education  has  yet 
to  be  realized,  that  such  barriers  as  the  military 
draft,  pedantry,  and  formalism  must  be  broken 
down.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  J.  W.  Stein 
Library  J  92:2562  J1  ’67  130w 
“[Freedman  Interprets]  liberal  education 
broadly  to  include  much  more  than  academic 
learning.  .  .  .  [However,  he  seems  to  doubt] 
that  our  present  undergraduate  faculties  are 
prepared  to  discharge  effectively  even  their 
responsibility  for  classroom  Instruction.  .  .  . 
[He  maintains]  that  the  college  teacher,  in 
addition  to  knowing  his  discipline,  should  also 
know  something  about  how  college  students 
learn  and  how  they  are  changed  by  their  educa¬ 
tional  experiences.  ...  In  the  ‘whole  child‘  or 
‘whole  adolescent’  approach  older  readers  will 
see  some  similarity  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
progressive  education  of  a  generation  ago.  But 
it  is  the  progressivism  of  sophisticated  psy¬ 
chologists,  not  that  of  sentimentalists  or  anti¬ 
intellectuals.”  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  50:65  Ag  19  ‘67  650w 


FREEHLING,  WILLIAM  W.  Prelude  to  Civil 
War:  the  nulliflcatlon  controversy  in  South 
Carolina,  1816-1836.  395p  maps  $5.96  Harper 
973.5  South  Carolina — Politics  and  govern- 
menL  U.S. — ^History — Civil  War — Causes 

66-10629 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Nichols 

Am  Hist  R  72:1084  Ap  ‘67  660w 
Choice  3:1074  Ja  ‘67  80w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Wiltse 

J  Am  Hist  63:817  Mr  ‘67  600w 


Dresden  green. 

240p  $4.95  Harper 

67-22618 

“Louis  Schweitzer  Is  the  senior  French- 
Russian  translator  at  Europaus,  an  Imaginary 
organization  devoted  to  peace  and  brotherhood 
in  an  unspecified  town  in  the  Jura.  On  a  bicycle 
ride  in  the  country,  he  finds  strange  fruit  under 
a  quince  tree,  [a  diamond  known  as  the  Dresden 
green],  and  is  forced  to  resume  the  role  he 
played  20  years  before  in  the  resistance.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Best  Sell  27:334  N  16  ‘67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

IgC^ristian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  28  ’67 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:3450  O  1  ’67  70w 

Offers  an  up-to-standard 
internationalist  wisdom  as  well 
scarred,  aphoristic  in- 
makes  people  love  and  hate 
throughout  an  un- 
Impress  and  it  all  but  buries 
i?’y®tery  of  what  to  do  with  a  big 
.  diamona.  Thoiiffli  neither  nrofonrid 
c?hnl"'’w?  original  Wriellr^X^Z  intSllgent 
crime  writer— interesting  to  see  what  he  doeq 

iSfllamilton””®®^ 

New  Statesman  72:235  Ag  12  ’66  IlOw 
For  the  first  time,  Nicolas  Freellng  denn  rt<i 
Valk  Story  and  Inspecto/  Van  der 

Valk,  presents  a  quietly  compelling  thriller, 

Freeiluff  *1®'’’®!  seems  less  suited  to 

r  reeling  than  his  usual  studies  In  character 
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and  psychology,  but  this  is  an  interesting  and 
intelligent  book,  especially  effective  in  its  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Dresden  that  was.”  Anthony  Bouch¬ 
er 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  N  5  ’67  90w 
New  Yorker  43:248  D  9  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘Apart  from  the  forceful  quiet  beginning  the 
best  thing  in  the  book  is  a '  casual,  almost 
throw-away  caricature  of  a  conventionally  pro¬ 
gressive  English  family  on  holiday.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  thriller  world  at  least  Mr.  Freeling  is  an  im- 

gortant  writer  and  his  failures,  as  The  Dresden 
reen  must  be  counted,  are  more  interesting 
than  many  people’s  successes.  But  is  he  per¬ 
haps  trying  too  hard?” 

TLS  p757  Ag  25  ’66  430w 


FREEMAN,  DON.  The  guard  mouse;  story  and 
$3^3^?^Viki*ng  Freeman.  47p  $3.60;  lib  bdg 


Mice — Stories  67-2462 

Grenadier  Guard  Mouse  Clyde  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  while  off  duty  ‘‘settles  the  tired  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  visiting  New  York  cousins  in  his 
bearskin  hat,  places  it  gently  alongside  his 
sentry  box,  and  takes  off  with  the  parents  on 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  London.  .  .  .  [When  he 
rushes]  back  for  the  Changing  of  the  Guard, 
[he]  discovers  [his]  fur  hat  has  disappeared. 
The  commotion  brings  the  Queen,  who  calls 
Scotland  Yard,  [to]  find  the  hat.”  (Horn  Bk) 
‘‘Ages  five  to  eight.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  80w 
‘‘[This]  is  an  amusing  story  and  picture  book 
by  one  of  our  most  durable  illustrators,  whose 
quality  has  not  diminished  over  a  period  of 
several  decades.  Don  Freeman  .  .  .  has  a  special 
affinity  for  mice,  it  seems — witness  his  previous 
Pet  of  the  Met  [BRD  1953].  .  .  .  The  plot  con¬ 
veys  a  sweeping  mouse’s-eye  view  of  the 
Queen’s  London.  Through  the  courtesy  of  visit¬ 
ing  kin,  the  Petrinis  from  New  York,  we  are 
taken  around  in  a  double-decker  bus  to  see 
with  them  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Market,  London  Bridge,  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  with  some  harrowing  experiences  on  the 
hour  hand  of  Big  Ben.  Under  Don  Freeman’s 
benign  hands  all  ends  well — as  usual — and  the 
only  thing  left  to  wish  for  would  be  better 
reproduction  of  the  nice  color  wash-drawings.” 
Fritz  Eichenberg 

Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  180w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  My  4  ’67 

60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  25  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:196  Ap  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Herman 

Library  J  92:2014  My  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p62  My  7  ’67 
90w 

‘‘The  illustrations  are  awash  with  color,  move¬ 
ment,  humorous  details,  and  a  splendid  feeling 
of  amused  affection  for  Londoners.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  60:99  Ap  22  ’67  140w 


FRERE,  SHEPPARD.  Britannia;  a  history  of 
Roman  Britain.  432p  il  maps  $15  Harvard  univ. 
press 

936  Great  Britain — ^History — To  1066 

67-31941 

After  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  iron  age  in 
Britain,  the  professor  of  the  archaeology  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
‘‘treats  the  political  history  of  Roman  Britain 
at  length,  then  proceeds  to  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  In  his  concluding  chapters  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  turbulent  4th  Century  and  subse¬ 
quent  decline  of  Roman  Britain.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Two  chapters  describe  the  pre-Roman  anti¬ 
quities  of  Britain;  seven  chronicle  in  tedious 
detail  the  Roman  conquest,  occupation,  and 
eventual  relinquishment  of  the  island;  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  deal  with  general  topics  such  as 
administration,  military  affairs,  urbanization, 
and  the  wall  system.  This  last  group  of  chap¬ 
ters  renders  the  work  valuable,  for  they  sum¬ 
marize  a  great  deal  of  Information  otherwise 
available  only  in  monographs  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  articles.  In  particular  the  discussion  of 


certain  topics  such  as  Diocletian’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  are  the  first 
expositions  ever  presented  in  English.  .  .  . 
[These  features]  commend  the  work  to  all  li¬ 
braries  with  a  Roman  history  collection.  What 
It  lacks,  however,  is  a  point  of  view;  Frere 
asks  no  important  questions,  and  so  his 
work  suffers  from  a  certain  flatness.” 

Choice  4;1028  N  ’67  190w 


Because  our  knowledge  of  Roman  Britain 
has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  three 
decades,  this  volume  was  designed  to  update 
earlier  scholarly  studies.  Professor  Frere,  .  .  . 
who  has  played  an  important  role  in  this  his¬ 
torical  research,  has  produced  a  well -written 
and  organized  book  .  .  .  [which]  is  designed 
for  graduate  students  and  specifQists.”  H.  H 
Adelson 

Library  J  92;2922  S  1  ’67  IlOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  5  ’67  160w 


A  series  of  up-to-date,  full-dress  studies 
especially  designed  to  illustrate  romanization 
.  .  .  [is]  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  And  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  in  Britannia  Professor 
Fiere  has  given  this  new  enterprise  [the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
heriesl  a  brilliant  start.  .  .  .  [This]  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  history  of  the  province;  and  as  such 
It  rightly  and  inevitably  follows  in  its  main 
outline  the  pattern  of  [R.  G.]  Collingwood’s 
Romano-British  portion  of  the  first  volume  of 
The  Oxford  History  of  England  [Roman  Brit¬ 
ain,  BRD  1937],  a  revised  version  of  which  it 
■^uld  seem  to  have  rendered  superfluous. 
[This]  IS  no  rnere  general  summary  of 
[h  rere  s]  own  and  other  scholars’  researches, 
but  an  integrated  commentary  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  judgment  on  the  whole  Romano-British 
scene.  The  author’s  lucid,  forceful,  and  felici¬ 
tous  English  style  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  his¬ 
torical  and  archaeological  writing  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  mainly 
representative  of  new  discoveries  and  develop¬ 
ments.” 


TLS  p562  Je  22  ’67  960w 

greatest  strength  is  his 
aniUty  to  judge  evidence  in  context,  especially 
in  the  shadowy  province  of  negative  evidence 
from  archeological  sources.  This  study  is  defini¬ 
tive,  and  should  remain  a  model  for  years  to 
come. 


Va  Q  R  43:clvii  autumn  ’67  IlOw 


FRERE-COOK,  GERVIS,  ed.  The  decorative 

296p  il  col  il  maps  col 

maps  $20  Little 

704  Ships.  Art.  Arts  and  crafts  66-20998 
Seventeen  contributors  provide  the  text  which 
ranges  in  topic  from  vessels  of  the  ancient 
world  to  Mississippi  rivercraft,  and  considers 
among  other  things  charts  and  maps,  iiaviga- 
yonal  instruments,  figureheads,  scrimshaw,  and 
decorative  rope  and  canvas  work. 


DOCK  weeK  p»  ju  ii  50w 
‘‘This  absolutely  beautiful  book  is  something 
of  a  hotch-potch,  and  none  the  worse  for  that 
It  is  not  exclusively  about  what  Its  title  implies; 
Canaletto,  or  the  designer  of  Captain  Cook’s 
chronometer,  were  not  themselves  mariners,  al¬ 
though  the  subjects  of  the  one.  and  the  uses  of 
tte  other’s  product,  were  eminently  marine. 
Even  less  nautical,  m  the  strict  sense,  are  the 
men  who  paint  the  castles  and  flowers  on  Eng- 
lish  canal  boats;  they  really  have  more  to  do 
with  folk  art,  like  that  of  the  Sicilians’  painted 
Vespas,  than  with  seafaring.  No  matter:  the 
pictures  are  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  accompany  them  very  interesting  ” 
Economist  221:690  N  12  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  D  4  ’66  40w 
‘‘[The  editor]  has,  in  fact,  attempted  to  com- 
press  an  entire  technical  library  into  a  book 
.  P8'g®.s,  a  high  proportion  of 
which  are  filled  with  pictures,  luminously  cap¬ 
tioned,  but  necessarily  terse.  The  result  is  tan¬ 
talizing.  Seventeen  chapters  are  provided,  and 
the  subject  of  every  one  of  them  is  worth  at 
least  a  substantial  monograph.  .  .  ,  The  limits 
imposed  have  scarcely  allowed  the  expert  team 
employed  to  take  more  than  a  deep  breath  be- 
f ore  their  readers  are  faced  with  a  series  of 
illustrations  which  will  Indeed  entertain  and  in- 
struct  them  as  much  as  any  words,  however 
brief.  .  .  In  sum,  there  is  a  great  cleal  to 

enjoy  in  this  book,  and  so  long  as  sustained  or 
comprehensive  description  is  not  looked  for 
there  is  instruction  to  be  had  from  a  fearless 
adventure  into  maritime  arts  and  crafts.” 

TLS  p875  S  22  ’66  650w 
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FREUD,  SIGMUND.  The  complete  introducto^ 
lectures  on  psychoanalysis;  a^  ed.  by 

James  Strachey.  690p  5!12.50  Norton 

150.19  Psychoanalysis  66-16766 

“The  material  in  this 

from  the  three  volumes  of  the  Standard  Ndi 
tion  of  the  Complete  Psychological  Works  of 
Sigmund  Freud,  which  James  Stracliey  prepared 
wl^a  period  if  several  yea,rs  m  collaboration 
with  Anna  Freud.  .  »  .  [ihis  volume  collects] 
the  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalj^is 
and  the  New  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psyclio- 
analvsis  in  a  single  volume.  (Library  J)  LiD- 
liography  and  author  index.  Indexes  of  para- 
praxes  and  of  dreams,  and  general  index. 

“[This  volume]  is,  superior  to  aU  previous 
translations  and  editions  in  the  quality  of  me 
translation  and  especially  m  its  supeib  foot¬ 
notes,  providing  the  reader  with  appropriate 
nersnective  through  references  to  antecedent 
and  subsequent  material  in  the  works  of  Freud 
and  others.  For  the  undergraduate  or  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  seeking  an  introduction  to  Freud, 
this  is  the  edition  noitEared.’ 

Choice  4:481  Je  67  190w 
“[Libraries  are]  cautioned  to  check  their  ca¬ 
talogs  carefully  before  purchasing,  since  it  is 
likely  that  most  psychiatry  collections  will  al¬ 
ready  have  this  material.  Libraries  without 
the  funds  to  purchase  the  Standard  Edition 
are  advised  that  this  title  seems  to  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  compilation  of  the  whole  range  of 
Freud’s  ideas.  It  is  appropriate  for  both  schol¬ 
ars  and  laymen.”  Annett^e  Hirsch 

Library  J  92:589  F  1  67  170w 
“For  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  Freud’s 
own  writings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lectures  and  the  New  Introductory 
Lectures  are  the  easiest  reading.  .  .  .  They 
make  a  tome  (almost  700  pages)  rather  than  a 
book,  and  I  personally  prefer,  for  the  New  Lec¬ 
tures  at  least,  the  old  and  less  pedantic  transla¬ 
tion  by  W.  J.  H.  Sprott  (with  Strachey’s  help) 
put  out  by  the  same  publisher  [BRD  1933].  .  .  . 
The  new  collection  is  recommended  for  those 
who  like,  or  should  own  for  professional  reas¬ 
ons,  thick  books  with  lots  of  footnotes  and 
cross-references.”  Eric  Berne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  12  ’67  600w 


FREUD,  SIGMUND.  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson, 
twenty-eighth  president  of  the  United  States; 
a  psychological  study,  by  Sigmund  Freud  and 
William  C.  Bullitt.  307p  $6  Houghton 
B  or  92  Wilson,  Woodrow  65-19312 

This  biography  is  a  “study  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  life  and  career  based  .  .  .  upon  Sigmund 
Freud’s  insights  as  the  founder  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  upon  the  records  of  first-hand 
witnesses.  Including  Mr.  Bullitt  himself.  The 
authors  [attempt  to  demonstrate]  how  deeply 
disturbed  a  man  Wilson  was  and  how  his  inner 
conflicts  altered  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  .  .  . 
A  final  draft  [of  the  book]  was  prepared  In 
1932.  Since  the  authors  disagreed  over  certain 
passages  in  the  manuscript,  the  work  was  put 
away  for  a  time.  ...  In  1939  [Mr.  Bullitt] 
and  Freud  again  met  in  London,  where  Freud 
had  settled,  and  they  were  then  able  to  agree 
on  a  final  text.  They  also  agreed  that  the  work 
should  not  be  published  in  Mrs.  Wilson’s  life¬ 
time.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Introduction  by 
Sigmund  Freud;  Digest  of  data  on  the  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  of  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  W.  C.  Bullitt.  Index. 


“This  seemingly  bizarre  combination  [of  au¬ 
thors]  has  produced  a  fascinating  but  distorted 
book.  As  an  analysis  of  the  deep  mainsprings 
of  motivation  in  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
puzzling  public  characters  who  ever  lived,  it  is 
sharply  illuminating,  and  with  certain  reserva¬ 
tions.  convincing:  it  makes  the  contradictions  In 
Wilson’s  behavior  fall  into  place  with  an  almost 
audible  click.  But  as  an  overall  estimate  of  the 
whole  man  it  is  lamentable,  and  as  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  events  it  falls  to  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  central  neurosis,  unearthed  by  the  authors, 
which  established  its  deep  unconscious  grip  on 
the  whole  course  of  Wilson’s  life  .  .  .  was  his 
fixation  on  his  father.  The  relationship  was,  in 
fact,  sufficiently  remarkable  to  have  attracted 
notice  by  others,  notably  Alexander  and  Juliet 
George  in  their  study  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Colonel  House  [BRD  1956].  ,  .  .  Freud  and 
Bullitt  break  it  down  into  its  Freudian  com¬ 
ponents  and  show  how  these  determined  Wil¬ 
son’s  development  and  explain  his  frequent 
episodes  of  self-defeating  behavior,  which  have 
always  seemed  so  incomprehensible.  .  .  .  [But] 
the  authors  have  allowed  emotional  bias  to 


direct  their  Inquiry,  which  has  led  to  un- 
disciplined  reasoning^  wild  ove^tatement  •  «  • 
and  false  conclusions.”  B.  W.  Tuchman 
Atlantic  219:39  F  ’67  4bUUw 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:385  F  1  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  22  67  1600w 
Choice  4:1170  D  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddpcks  „  -nr  n  >ca 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  P  2  67 

1200w 

“Freud- Bullitt  is  a  bad  book..  This  is  the  al¬ 
most  unanimous  opinion  of  reviewers  .  .  .  and 
I  agree.  A  reader  with  no  knowledge  of  Freud- 
ianism  or  of  Woodrow  Wilson  would  be  irritated 
by  its  vaguely  e.xplained  genesis,  its  lack  of 
references,  its  dogmatic  assertions,  .  .  .  and 
above  all  its  constant  denigration  of  Wilson  s 
physique,  his  intellect,  his  motives.  .  .  .  [The 
complaint]  is  not  that  it  criticises  Wilson  but 
that  it  caricatures  him.  He  is  not  scrutinised 
but  pilloried,  which  is  as  bad  as  sanctifying 
him.  His  importance  is  simultaneously  denied 
and  exaggerated.  The  limits  of  his  public  action 
are  portrayed  as  private  limitations.  These  lim¬ 
itations  are  then  distorted  and  enlarged.  .  ... 
There  may  have  been  something  ‘demomc  in 
Wilson’s  make-up.  Demonology  is  not  the  way 
to  bring  it  out.”  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Encounter  29:85  J1  ’67  3000w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:112  F  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Cushing  Strout 

.1  Am  Hi.-st  .54!lX3  .le  '57  7()()w 


Reviewed  by  T.  S.  Szasz 

Nat  R  19:307  Mr  21  ’67  1200w 
“The  book  can  either  be  considered  a  mis¬ 
chievous  and  preposterous  joke,  a  sort  of  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  worst  that  has  come  from  psycho¬ 
analytic  ideologues,  or  else  an  awful  and  un¬ 
relenting  slander  ....  I  fear  it  is  meant  to  be 
the  latter,  a  serious,  vindictive  effort  .  .  .  which 
in  fact  tells  us  much  less  about  Wilson  than  the 
man  or  men  who  wrote  this  book.  I  would  add 
right  here  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Bullitt’s  work:  the  style,  the  use  of  words, 
the  content,  the  tone,  everything  is  unfamiliar. 
.  .  .  Only  a  few  pages  are  Freud’s  alone,  and 
they  contain  a  revealing  introduction  in  which 
the  European  doctor  (whose  country  lost  to 
America  and  her  allies  in  1918)  frankly  admits 
the  distrust  he  and  his  countrymen  felt  toward 
Wilson.  .  .  .  [This  book] — ^with  its  mean¬ 

ness  and  antique  thinking — is  in  a  class  by 
Itself:  and  should  be  so  judged.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  [Freud]  trusted  some  of  his  friends  too 
much — because  it  can  be  argued  that  William 
Bullitt’s  twisted  vendetta  against  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  may  actually  be  an  underhanded  assault 
on  psychoanalysis  and  Sigmund  Freud.”  Robert 

New  Repub  156:27  Ja  28  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  73:653  My  12  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Erikson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  F  9  ’67  6700w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Hofstadter 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:6  P  9  ’67  3100w 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Stewart 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  29  ’67  3400w 

Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  42:111  Ja  21  ’67  3500w 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:92  Ja  30  ’67  480w 

“It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  literary  collabora¬ 
tion  more  ill  conceived  than  this  one — a  psycho¬ 
analytic  post-mortem  conducted  on  a  U.S.  Pres¬ 
ident  by  two  men  who  were  admittedly  prej¬ 
udiced  against  their  subject,  and  based  on 
second-  or  third-hand  information.  Together, 
they  framed  a  savage  posthumous  assault  that 
depicts  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Messianic 
but  effeminate  zealot  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  insanity.  .  .  It  turns  out  that  neither 
Freud  nor  Bullitt  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  certain  Wilson  diaries  and  correspondence 
mat  would  have  been  essential  to  their  study. 
Besides,  modern  psychiatry  has  so  enlarged  on 
Freud  s  elementary  understanding  of  the  psyche 
that  experts  now  would  find  his  arguments 
embarrassingly  simplistic.  It  is  certain  that  no 
responsible  psychoanalyst  today — even  given 
only  the  data  that  Freud  had  to  work  with — 
would  reach  the  same  conclusions.  .  .  .  [This] 
cruel  and  graceless  book  has  managed  grossly 
to  distort  the  character  of  a  man  while — at  least 

psychoanalysis  to  the 
level  of  a  fantastic  parlor  game.” 

Time  89:82  Ja  27  ’67  lOSOw 

TLS  p551  Je  22  ’67  800w 
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FREYRE,  GILBERT©.  Mother  and  son;  a 
Brazilian  tale;  tr.  from  the  Portuguese  by 
Barbara  Shelby.  232p  $4.96  Knopf 


67-11135 

“The  narrator  has  been  summoned  to  the 
quaint  home  of  an  austere  widow  in  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  town  of  Reflce.  She  has  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  novel  he  is  to  write  and  she  insists 
it  IS  the  story  of  her  and  her  idolized  son.  Jos6 
Maria,  who  died  while  a  seminarian.  Although 
the  narrator  had  no  real  persons  in  mind  for 
the  novel  he  contemplated,  he  is  struck  by  the 
similarities  of  the  situations.  In  subsequent  con¬ 
versations  with  the  woman.  Dona  Sinhd,  and 
her  coarse,  practical  and  anticlerical  brother, 
he  learns  the  facts  about  her  and  Josd  Maria 
and  duly  records  them.”  (Best  Sell)  Originally 
published  in  Portuguese  as  Dona  Sinhd  e  o 
Filho  Padre. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  27:50  My  1  ’67  390w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  McElroy 

Book  Week  pll  Je  11  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Morin 

Library  J  92:1031  Mr  1  ’67  320w 
“Freyre  hasn’t,  it  must  be  said  bluntly,  any 
Idea  of  how  to  write  a  novel;  he  is  full  of 
trepidation  at  his  own  daring  in  setting  out  on 
such  a  rickety  structure  at  all,  like  a  man 
crossing  a  torrent  on  a  rope  bridge.  So,  losing 
his  nerve,  he  has  added  to  the  rope  bridge  a 
steel  cable  of  ‘historical  fact,’  this  set  in  italic 
type.  ...  [A  story]  that  can  still  hold  our  at¬ 
tention  in  spite  of  this  paraphernalia  must  have 
unusual  qualities.  And  so  It  has.  Freyre  Is  so 
interested  in  what  he  is  telling  us  that  his 
interest  sweeps  us  alon^r  with  him,  .  .  .  smiling 
Indulgently  at  the  novelist's  amateurishness  and 
warming  to  the  historian’s  somber  passion.  .  .  . 
Two  characters  come  across  very  strongly;  one 
is  Freyre’ s  own  character  ...  and  the  other  is 
the  involuted,  self-obsessed,  yet  generous  char¬ 
acter  of  Brazil  itself.  A  bad  novel;  but  It  is 
more  interesting  and  will  probably  live  longer 
than  more  accomplished  ones.”  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:36  My  4  ’67  440w 


“Freyre’ s  first  work  of  Action  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  unique  fusion  of  Actional 
techniques  and  social  history  employed  in  his 
previous  books.  .  .  .  [It]  Is  not  history  in  Ac¬ 
tional  form,  nor  a  novelized  biography,  nor  a 
disguised  autobiography.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  portrait 
in  depth  of  the  unconscious  homosexual,  a  hero- 
victim  of  what  Freyre  calls  ‘the  middle  sex.’ 
.  .  .  There  are  no  apologetics  or  caricatures  in 
Freyre’s  portrait — it  is  delicate,  immensely 
touching,  generous  in  its  comprehension  of  sex¬ 
ual  ambivalence  .  .  .  [and  it]  brings  about  a 
greater  historical  understanding  of  bisexuality 
in  a  matriarchal  culture.  Barbara  Shelby  has 
done  a  Ane  translation,  but  the  epilogue  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original,  ‘Conversation  with  the 
reader  about  the  writing  of  “Mother  and  Son,” 
is  inexplicably  missing  here.”  Alexander  Cole¬ 
man 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  7  ’67  800w 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Grossman 

Sat  R  50:40  My  13  ’67  490w 


FRIEDLANDER,  ALBERT  H.,  ed.  “Never  trust 
a  God  over  30”:  new  styles  in  campus  minis¬ 
try;  introd.  by  Paul  Goodman.  212p  $5.95  Mc- 
Graw 

248.8  Students — U.S. — Religion.  Pastoral 

work  67-24436 

“Six  of  the  contributors,  including  the  editor 
himself,  are  or  have  been  religious  counselors 
at  Columbia  University,  and  two  co-authors  of 
one  essay  are  Columbia  students.  The  essays 
discuss  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  contemporary 
student  and  the  role  of  the  priest,  minister  or 
rabbi  in  the  secular  university.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“Recommended  to  anyone  interested  in  what’s 
happening  on  the  campus.” 

Christian  Century  84:1164  S  13  ’67  30w 


“The  appraisals,  in  some  instances,  present 
diametrically  opposed  theological  outlooks: 
Catholicism  patterned  after  Newman,  Judai.sm, 
‘Death-of-God’  radicalism,  and  conservative 
Protestantism.  All  of  the  writers  accept  the 
fact  that  ‘the  particular  cultural  epoch,  at  least 
as  it  embraces  us  in  the  secular  university,  is 
post-religious.’  ”  Dennis  Ribbens 

Library  J  92:2783  Ag  ’67  120w 


“There  is  some  variation  of  emphasis  and  de¬ 
tail  in  the  essays  but,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
case  of  both  students  and  counselors  (a  strong 
essay  by  Msgi’.  James  Rea  is  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 


ception),  the  spirit  is  radical,  activist,  anti-tra¬ 
ditional.  The  concern  is  with  ‘a  theology  of  man, 
instead  of  a  theology  of  God,’  writes  one  coun¬ 
selor  approvingly,  and  ‘the  modern  world  can 
(indeed  does)  get  along  quite  nicely  [!]  without 
God,’  writes  another.  Paul  Goodman  in  a  pro¬ 
vocative  introduction  thinks  the  counselors  are 
‘bewildered.’  Certainly  many  readers  will  marvel 
less  at  the  predictably  under-30  pronouncements 
attributed  to  ‘a  Columbia  student’  or  ‘a  Barnard 
girl,’  than  at  the  bland  acceptance  of  these  as 
definitive  and  the  subsequent  views  expressed 
by  some  of  the  counselors.”  N.  K.  Burger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  15  ’67  160w 


FRIEDLANDER,  STANLEY  L.  Labor  migra¬ 
tion  and  economic  growth;  a  case  study  of 
Puerto  Rico.  (Monograph  in  economics)  181p 
$8.50  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
331.1  Labor  supply.  Puerto  Rico — Immigra¬ 
tion  and  emigration.  Puerto  Rico — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  65-27233 

The  author’s  “purpose  is  to  analyze  both  em¬ 
pirically  and  theoretically  ‘the  effects  of  emigra¬ 
tion  on  the  economic  growth  of  an  underde¬ 
veloped,  densely  populated  country.’  Puerto 
Rico  was  selected  because  of  the  availability  of 
reliable  data  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
‘underdeveloped’  areas  of  the  postwar  era  for 
which  widespread  emigration  was  a  possibility. 
Friedlander  begins  by  constructing  a  series  of 
models  of  increasing  complexity  to  generate 
hypotheses  for  testing,  which  occupies  the  bulk 
of  the  text.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  Chapter  2  the  author  presents  a  theo¬ 
retical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  emigration  on 
economic  development.  [However]  .  .  .  not 
only  has  the  logical  framework  of  Chapter  2 
been  worked  out  elsewhere,  but  the  terminology 
and  symbolism  used  by  the  author  seem  to  con¬ 
fuse  rather  than  to  clarify  the  theory.  .  .  . 
While  this  book  deals  with  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  required  read¬ 
ing  for  those  wishing  to  learn  something  about 
the  role  of  emigration  in  aiding  overpopulated 
and  underdeveloped  countries  to  achieve  self- 
sustained  economic  growth.  .  .  .  Puerto  Rico’s 
nearly  unique  connection  with  the  United  States 
has  overwhelmed  most  evidence  that  can  be 
gained  regarding  the  inAuence  of  emigration  on 
domestically  Ananced  capital  formation.”  B  M. 
Fleisher 

Am  Econ  R  56:972  S  ’66  1600w 
“The  work  is  relatively  technical,  requiring 
sophistication  in  both  mathematical  and  sta¬ 
tistical  manipulation.  Originally  an  M.I.T  dis¬ 
sertation  and  most  of  the  shortcomings  of  that 
genre  remain.  Too  often  the  obvious  gets 
pushed  to  the  extremes  of  obscurity.  ’The  great 
strength  and  usefulness  of  the  study  is  its  ex¬ 
haustiveness,  making  this  an  extremely  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  research  tool  for  high  level 
undergraduate  work  in  either  demography  or 
economic  development.  There  is  no  other  work 
just  like  this.  Highly  recommended  for  li¬ 
braries  at  schools  that  emphasize  mathematics 
and  statistics  in  their  economics  and  sociology 
curricula.” 

Choice  3:931  D  '66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Gregory 

J  Pol  Econ  75:209  Ap  ’67  600w 


FRIEDMAN,  ALAN.  The  turn  of  the  novel. 

212p  $6.5()  Oxford 

823  English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-24436 

This  is  “an  attempt  to  explain  the  modern¬ 
ity  of  the  modern  novel  and  explore  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  movement  from  traditional  or 
‘closed’  to  modern  or  ‘open’  patterns.  The  de¬ 
velopmental  stages  are  traced  in  detail  from 
Hardy  through  Conrad  and  Forster  to  Law¬ 
rence,  the  writers  who  opened  possibilities 
for  even  greater  innovators  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  Friedman  incorporates  both  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novels  and  the  authors’  views  of 
experience  into  a  theory  [he  calls]  the  ‘stream 
of  conscience.’  ”  (Choice)  Index. 


“A  critical  work  with  an  original  thesis.  .  .  . 
(An  omission:  Friedman  mentions  James  but 
does  not  include  a  separate  section  about  him 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  certain  whether 
his  novels  fit  the  pattern  discussed.  Why,  then, 
the  title?)  .  .  .  The  book  is  readable  by  virtue 
of  a  clear  (if  debatable)  thesis  and  a  witty 
and  unpedantic  style.  Friedman’s  background 
in  contemporaiy  criticism  of  the  novel  is 
thorough,  and  his  thesis  is  Illustrated  by  Il¬ 
luminating  discussions  of  specific  novels.  .  ,  . 
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FRIEDMAN,  ALAN — Continued 

Major  flaw:  the  author's  points— ‘flux  of  ex; 

perienoe,’  ‘stream  of  conscience, 

pattern  of  modern  novels— do  not  lequire  the 

scope  of  book-length  presentation.  .  .  .  Hec- 

ommended.’;|^^  4:421  Je  ‘67  190w 

“The  statement  ‘Every  limit  is  a  beginning 
as  well  as  an  ending’  forms  the  openmg  of  the 
•Finale’  of  Mlddlemarch  and  .  .  .  Mr.  Jried- 
man  would  have  done  well  to  remember  iL  For 
if  Ihe]  dogmatizes  too  rashly  about  the  moral 
ambiguity  or  lack  of  resolution  in,  modern 
novels,  Lhe]  certainly  produces  a  picture  ol 
older  works  with  secure  moral  judgments  and 
limiting  resolutions  which  can  only  be  found 
by  ignoring  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence.  Our 
filings  about  Clarissa  Harlowe  are  qui^te  as 
ambiguous  as  our  feelings  about  Molly  Bloom; 
Huckleberry  Finn,  in  lighting  out  for  the 
territory,  is  turning  his  back  on  the  values  of 
his  society  and  on  a  resolved  ending.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Friedman  [is  like]  the  multitude  of  other  crit¬ 
ics  who  have  too  loose  a  conception  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  evidence  and  who  tend  to  produce  less 
evidence  as  their  generalizations  become  ever 
vaster.  Such  critics  not  only  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  question -begging  use  of  the  novel 
for  ‘novels’:  they  also  use  another  singular  for 
plural— ‘man’  for  ‘men’ — ^which  fogs  the  issue 
even  more.” 

TLS  p400  My  11  ‘67  450w 


FRIEDMAN,  LEON,  ed.  The  civil  rights  read¬ 
er;  basic  documents  of  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment;  foreword  by  Martin  Duberman.  348p 
$6.50  Walker  &  co. 

323.4  CivU  rights.  Negroes — Civil  rights 

67-13235 

This  collection  of  documents  begins  with 
The  Report  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights  (1947)  and  concludes  with  articles 
by  Daniel  Moynihan,  James  Tobin,  and  Bayard 
Rustin  on  the  future  of  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment.  The  compiler,  a  “lawyer  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  .  .  .  has  sought  to 
reflect  the  triumphs  and  courage,  as  well  as  the 
defeats  and  bitterness  of  this  movement.  [The 
documents  arel  categorized  under  these  sub¬ 
headings:  Milestones  of  the  Movement:  the 
Leaders;  Education:  Voting;  Violence  and  Law 
Enforcement;  The  Government  Responds:  and 
the  Future.  .  .  .  Included  are  a  number  of  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Supreme  Court  cases  and  Civil 
Rights  laws  which  Indicate  the  government’s 
response.”  (Library  J)  Three  of  these  articles 
have  appeared  in  literary  periodicals.  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


“Selections  range  from  Elizabeth  Eckford’s  tre¬ 
mendous  account  of  her  attempt  to  enter  Little 
Rock  High  School,  to  Presidential  addresses, 
to  the  scholarly  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The 
one  missing  document  is  Martin  Luther  King’s 
‘Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail,’  which  had 
such  a  positive  effect  on  the  white  liberal  com¬ 
munity,  and  which  will  certainly  be  a  classic  of 
civil  disobedience.  .  .  .  Anyone  needing  quick 
access  to  the  major  civil  rights  documents  of 
this  era  will  find  the  collection  valuable.  But 
it  also  includes  many  human  interest  and  dra¬ 
matic  selections.”  P.  J.  Weber 

America  117:418  O  14  ‘67  200w 
“This  is  a  useful  collection  of  significant 
documents,  which  most  libraries  should  ac¬ 
quire.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  92:2594  J1  ’67  150w 


FRIEDMAN,  MAURICE.  To  deny  our  nothing¬ 
ness;  contemporary  images  of  man.  (De- 
lacorte  press  bk)  383p  $7.50  Dial  press 

128  Man.  Philosophy,  Modern.  Man  (Theol- 
op)  ,  67-10062 

This  work  contains  “studies  of  the  Images  ol 
man  created  by  writers  such  as  Malraux,  .  .  , 
Huxley,  T.  S.  Eliot,  .  .  .  Freud,  Jung, 
Buber,  Tillich,  Kafka,  Beckett.  ^  These 

thinkers  are  discussed  within  the  framework  oi 
a  number  of  important  types  of  contemporar-v 
images  of  man— the  Modern  Socialist,  the  Mod- 
Modem.  Mystic,  the  M^ierr 
Modern  Gnostic,  Psychological  Man 
the  Modern  Pragmatist,  the  Existentialist  and 
the  Absurd  Man.”  (Publisher’s  not|\  Index 


“The  analysis  proceeds  mainly  by  juxtaposini 
seyeral  writers,  although  the  logic  of  the  selec 
tions  and  omissions  is  not  always  clear  Profes 
Friedman  closes  with  a  plea  for  mora 
philosophy  which  asks  each  man  to  seek  ■ 
meaningful  personal  direction,  and  ‘ought’  t 


apply  to  each  situation.  While  most  of  lie 
writers  he  treats  would  agree  to  the  validity 
of  the  quest,  many  wouM  not  share  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  successful  outcome/’  Oscar 

Handlin  219:147  Ap  ‘67  160w 

Reyiewed  by  Maurice  Cranston 

Encounter  29:83  D  ’67  600w 
“A  richly  complex  study.  .  .  .  Whether  he  is 
dealing  with  a  theologicai  existentialist  like  Til¬ 
lich  or  an  atheistic  one  like  Sartre,  with  Simone 
Weil  or  Samuel  Beckett,  the  author  shows  not 
only  insight,  but  empathy.  As  a  result,  reading 
To  Deny  Our  Nothingness  is,  in  itself,  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  great  yalue,  not  only  for  the  light 
it  sheds  upon  modern  man’s  quest  for  the  line¬ 
aments  of  humanity,  but  also  for  something  of 
greater  yalue:  the  book  opens  our  nerye  ends, 
and  makes  us  more  avystre,  even  as  we  read, 
of  the  moving  mystery  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human.”  Philip  Scharper 

Harper  234:132  Mr  ’67  370w 
“Perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many  Important 
thinkers  can  be  included  [here!  is  because  so 
many  facile  generalizations  are  made,  complex 
issues  are  oversimplified,  and  straw  men  are 
toppled.  People  of  the  stature  of  Eliot,  Jung, 
Freud,  Dewey,  and  Tillich  are  dealt  with  as 
though  each  of  them  wrote  very  little  and  had 
little  influence  on  and  less  to  say  to  contem¬ 
porary  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Martin  Buber 
is  blown  up  rather  out  of  proportion  to  his  in¬ 
fluence.  Works  of  this  type,  lacking  in  depth 
and  the  discipline  of  a  good  systematic  expo¬ 
sition  and  criticism,  add  little  knowledge  to 
even  the  most  casual  inquirer.”  W.  S.  Deben- 
ham 

Library  J  92:683  P  1  ’67  120w 
TLS  p949  O  12  ’67  1900w 


FRIEDMAN,  MELVIN  J.,  ed.  The  added  di¬ 
mension;  the  art  and  mind  of  Flannery 
O’Connor;  ed.  by  Melvin  J.  Friedman  and 
Lewis  A.  Lawson.  309p  il  $6.95  Fordham  univ. 
press 

818  O’Connor.  Flannery  66-11070 

“The  contributors  of  essays  to  this  volume 
are  Frederick  J.  Hoffman,  Louis  D.  Rubin,  C. 
Hugh  Holman.  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Irving  Malln, 
Caroline  Gordon,  Nathan  A.  Scott  Jr.,  Sister  M. 
Bernetta  Quinn,  (D.S.F.,  Harold  C.  Gardiner. 
b.J..  and  Melvin  J.  Friedman.  .  .  .  [The  book 
includes]  Flannery  O’Connor’s  comments  on  her 
own  work  and  on  literary  matters  through  a 
correspondence  with  William  Sessions:  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  her  statements  (compiled  by  Lewis  A. 
Lawson) ;  an  article  she  contributed  to  the 
Georgia  Bulletin:  and  a  .  .  .  lecture  that  she 
gave  at  Wesleyan  College,  in  Macon.  Ga.” 
(America) 


for  certain  Catholic  readers — let  us  hope  It 
is  a  decreasing  number — Flannery  O’Connor  has 
seemed  not  orthodox  enough  and  not  creative 
enough  of  an  orderly  Active  world  in  which 
virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished.  For  some 
religiously  naive  readers,  she  has  seemed  not 
at.  all  religious.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is— as  Fred- 
erick  J.  Hoffman.  Louis  D.  Rubin  and  others 
volume — that  her  stories 
consistently  show  the  search  for  redemption  and 
.,9^,  supernatural  grace  in  the 
vSS  land  of  the  Protestant  funda¬ 

mentalist  bouth.  .  .  .  The  last  third  of  the 
book  [which  presents  Miss  O’Connor’s  own  writ¬ 
ings)  IS  particularly  helpful.  .  .  In  spite 
2^  repetition,  "The  Added  Dimension  Is 

a  provocative  guide.  Lois  Hartley 

America  116:66  Ja  14  ’67  420w 

belief  separates  the 
Sa'jJtP  o  who  do  (wholly  or  in 

those,  who  do .  not  share  with  Miss 
.  8-  reiig'ious  orienta.tion:  the  former 
°]wn  terms;  the  latter,  while  at 
is®?  a-ccurate,  raise  acute  questions.  .  .  . 

iPterpretation  should  stimu- 
fW  readings  of  the  movement 

supernatural  grace  which  Caro- 
1^9  ^Pfdon  identifies  as'  the  architectural  nrin 
ciple  controlling  Miss  0’S.nnoFs  flrtYon 
The  collection  thus  emphasizes  more  fuilv  the 
achieved  by  Miss  O’Connor  than  the 
are^^the®  -Valuable  additions 

Mr  Friedma^  literary  reputation  by 

lur.  f  rieclman  in  the  introduction  and  the  hih- 

pPPipiled  by  Mr.  Lawson  as  exhaus- 
twely  as  possible  at  this  time  ”  L  T  Gol- 

Am  Lit  39:245  My  ’67  650w 

American  critics  chosen  for  tb« 

agrleStnt^’^®‘^hnt®2a®/^°"r  *ln 

fnotin^  wuh,;  ®8-sts  his  own  illum¬ 

ination,  while  the  quotations  from  Miss  O’ Con- 
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nor’B  letters,  lectures  and  essays,  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  bibliography,  encourage  the  reader  to 
correlate  the  widely  differing  views  for  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  The  Added  Dimension  occasions  but 
one  regret.  For  all  the  talk  about  comedy,  none 
of  the  essayists  does  justice  to  the  genius  of 
Miss  O’Connor’s  zany  humor.”  J.  D.  Kellogg 
Christian  Century  84U675  D  21  ’66 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Thompson 

Library  J  »2;681  F  1  ’67  120w 


foresees  the  possibility  that,  having  arrived 
dangerously  at  its  present  estate  (the  book  was 
written  before  the  current  crisis,  of  course), 
Israel  may  fall  victim  to  its  vei’y  success — an 
achieved  experiment  emptied  of  its  distinctive 
prophetic  content  and  ripe  for  failing  into  tlie 
general  drift  of  the  ‘worldwide  mass  culture.’  ” 
Saul  Malolf 

Newsweek  70:91  J1  18  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Sacher 

Sat  R  50:36  O  28  ’67  470w 
TLS  p835  8  21  ’67  660w 


FRIEDMANN,  GEORGES.  The  end  of  the 
Jewish  people tr.  from  the  French  by  Eric 
Mosbacher.  3U7p  $5.95  Doubleday 

301.2953  Israel — Social  conditions.  Jews — 
Folitical  and  social  conditions.  ’I'echnology 
and  civilization  67-15205 

This  is  an  “analysis  of  the  ‘Israeli  experience 
and  hence  also  of  the  past,  present  and  future 
of  the  Jews.’  .  .  .  LThe  author  is  aj  French 
sociologist  whose  studies  have  concentrated  on 
the  impact  of  technology  on  man.  in  this 
work,  the  result  of  two  visits  to  Israel  in  1963 
and  1964,  he  brings  his  themes  to  bear  on 
the  Israeli  situation.  ‘How  would  these  heirs 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  wisdoms,  that  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  .  .  .  “manage”  in  the 
face  of  technical  progress?’  .  .  .  on  the  basis  of 
personal  contact  and  familiarity  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  Dr.  Friedmann  examines  such  Israeli  phe¬ 
nomena  as  the  Kibbutz,  the  Hlstadrut, 
Sabras.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  as  Fin  du  peuple  Julf? 


‘‘[The]  special  characteristics  [of  the  State 
of  Israel]  in  all  its  promises  and  tensions  are 
revealed  in  this  remarkable  study.  .  .  .  [Fried¬ 
mann’s!  analysis  of  the  Kibbutz  movement  and 
its  Sabras  products  is  easily  the  best  and  the 
most  readable  available  to  the  average  reader; 
.  .  .  his  analysis  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  old  sociologist,  Zionist  pioneers,  and  the 
new  generation  is  penetrating;  .  .  .  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Hlstadrut  movement  is  excel¬ 
lent.  .  .  .  For  all  these  reasons  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  book  easily  read  and  solid  in  its  value  and 
yet  it  has  some  serious  defects.  To  begin  with, 
the  writer  is  such  a  thoroughly  westernized 
personality  that  on  one  hand  he  sees  Isiael  as  a 
model  of  an  exhilarating  Western  society  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  see  its  own  unique 
Jewish  sources  and  resources.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
question  which  he  puts  as  the  title  of  his  book 
is  simply  a  wrong  one.  .  .  .It  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  asked  about  the  changes 
oi‘  the  new  developments  or  the  next  form  of  the 
Jewish  people.”  Rabbi  Milton  Richman 
Best  Sell  27:208  S  1  ‘67  850w 


‘‘[Friedmann]  covers  much  familiar  ground, 
and  nothing  new,  raising  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  more  perceptively  before.  For  a 
better  report  on  the  State  of  Israel.  Ronald 
Sanders,  Israel,  the  View  from  Masada  IBRD 
1967].  .  .  .  For  a  more  persuasive  personal  en¬ 
counter  of  a  modern  French  intellectual  Jew 
with  Judaism,  Alberto  Memml,  The  Liberation 
of  the  Jew  [BRD  1967].  Friedmann  has  failed 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  that  have 
brought  him  to  eminence  in  his  own  field,  and 
supposes  that  modern  Judaism  and  Zionism 
studies  require  no  more  than  the  observation 
of  an  intelligent  l.ayman.  It  is  not  so.” 

Choice  4:732  S  ’67  150w 


‘‘[This]  book  [should]  be  absorbed  in  small 
doses.  Most  of  us  will  be  unable  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  such  is  the  Intensity  of  this  all  encom¬ 
passing  survey.  It  would  have  been  more 
readily  digestible  if  M.  Friedmann  had  fought 
off  an  urge  to  add  footnotes  to  almost  every 
page.  .  .  .  And  it  would  have  been  more 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  if  it  had  been 
graced  with  an  index.”  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  1  ’67 
750w 


‘‘If  the  conclusions  are  not  exactly  optimistic, 
nor  deflnltive,  they  are  thought  provoking  and 
anyone  interested  m  either  Israel  and  the  Jews 
or  man  and  technolo.gy,  will  be  rewarded  by 
reading  this  work.”  William  Newman 
Library  J  92:2171  Je  1  ‘67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Gordis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Je  25  ’67  1650w 


New  Yorker  43:82  Ag  6  ’67  130w 
‘‘In  the  course  of  setting  down  his  findings 
on  the  nature  and  structure  of  Israel,  [Fried¬ 
mann]  offers  the  best  and  richest  general  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Infant  (and  ancient)  state  now 
available  in  English.  But  that  is  neither  why 
Friedmann  wrote  the  book,  nor  is  it  its  final 
interest.  The  compelling  motive  lies  in  the 
titular  question,  which  haunts  every  page  and 
echoes  in  the  air  of  Its  conclusion.  Friedmann 


FRIEDMANN,  WOLFGANG  G.  International 
financial  aid  I  by]  Wolfgang  G.  Friedmann, 
George  Kalinanoff  [and]  Robert  F.  Meagher. 
498p  $13.75  Columbia  univ.  press 
336  Economic  assistance  66-20494 

In  tills  study  of  the  world’s  major  foreign 
aid  program,  the  author  considers  “general 
policy  problems  and  prospects  of  international 
financial  aid.  .  .  .  Other  chapters  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  concerned  with  specific  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  of  international  development 
aid  and  contain  .  .  .  case  studies  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  ten  selected  aid-receiving  countries 
and  of  specific  projects  and  programs  assisted 
by  external  financing.”  (J  Pol  Econ)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


.  Much  of  the  most  useful  material  is  on  the 
individual  projects  and  programs.  'I’he  dis¬ 
cussion  of  loans  to  Colombia  and  Chile  (writ¬ 
ten  by  Raymond  Mikesell)  is  especially  in¬ 
structive.  These  pages  document  in  reveal¬ 
ing  fashion  the  great  difficulties  involved  in 
negotiating,  implementing,  and  administering 
foreign  loans.  .  .  .  The  other  chapters  are 
considerably  less  helpful  .  .  .  Instructors  of 
development  courses  may  find  the  chapter  on 
projects  and  programs  (Ch.  5)  useful  as  col¬ 
lateral  reading  for  their  students.  They  (and 
others)  however  must  look  elsewhere  for  a 
searciiing  review  of  the  economics  of  foreign 
aid.”  H.  J.  Bruton 

Am  Econ  R  57:664  Je  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Montgomery 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1171  D  ’67  450w 
“This  book  deals  with  the  complementary 
aspects  of  international  financial  aid.  .  .  .  The 
analysis  of  cases  and  data  is  the  result  of  five 
years’  research  and  extensive  field  studies.  Both 
the  aid^receiving  countries  and  the  projects 
studied  in  detail  cover  countries  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  economic  development  and  geographical 
locations.  ...  [The  author  is  concerned]  not 
only  [with]  the  aid  structure  and  organization 
of  the  principal  donor  countries  but  also  [with] 
the  World  Bank  group  and  the  different  regional 
development-aid  organizations  as  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  last  decade.” 

J  Pol  Econ  75:113  F  ’67  300w 


“Mr.  Friedmann  and  Mr.  Meagher  are  faculty 
members  at  Columbia  Law  School  and  Mr.  Kal- 
manoff  is  an  official  with  the  World  Bank.  'Ihe 
book  is  a  solidly  conceived  and  carefully  doc¬ 
umented  account  of  aid  programs  to  developing 
nations  during  the  post-war  period.  The  work 
IS  carefully  footnoted.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
serious  collections  in  economics  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:3932  S  1  ’66  210w 


‘[This  IS  a]  valuable  and  factual  [study]. 
The,  pattern  of  the  book  is  Imaginative;  the 
earlier  chapters  review  the  overall  aid  endea¬ 
vour,  the  central  chapters  examine  Individual 
country  programmes  or  a  variety  of  individual 
projects  in  detail  and  the  concluding  chapters 
review  and  reflect.  „The  book  is  heavily  biased 
towards  an  AID-World  Bank  view  of  the 
world.  There  is  not  sufficient  detail  on  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Chinese  aid  and  very  little  on  tlie 
difficulties  of  intervention  by  aid  agencies  In 
another  country’s  domestic  affairs.  .  .  . 

Finally,  although  there  is  analysis  of  individual 
projects,  the  authors  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  attacking  consultants’  incom- 

■  TLS  p396  My  11  ’67  400w 


Philadelphia,  here  I  come! 
IlOp  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 

822  66-25055 


This  play  takes  place  in  Ireland.  “Gar  has 
been  too  scared  to  ask  Katie’s  parents  if  he 
may  marry  her,  and  Katie,  hurt  by  his  silence, 
marries  someone  else.  To  get  away  from  his 
longing  for  Kate,  Gar  accepts  the  Invitation  of 
a  brash  and  thoroughly  uncongenial  aunt  to 
emigrate  to  her  home  in  Philadelphia.  On  his 
last  day  In  Ireland  we  see  Gar  with  some  of 
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FRIEL,  BRIAN — Continued 

his  rowdy  young  friends,  with  Katie,  with 
Madge,  the  ...  old  housekeeper,  with  his  old 
sclioolteaciier,  with  his  parish,  priest, 
ot  all  with  his  father.  Gar  longs  for  ms  lather 
to  ask  him  to  stay  in  Ireland  but  his  father, 
too,  is  inarticulate."  (Library  J) 


"Notably  lacking  In  the  deliberate  Irishisms 
of  O’Casey  or  Synge  and  far  less  parochial  than 
one’s  idea  of  Irish  drama,  .  .  .  Philadelphia  is  a 
work  of  love,  not  disdain;  it  is  deeply  felt  rather 
than  sentimental.  .  .  .  Technically  the  play  of¬ 
fers  nothing  new,  but  with  great  restraint  and 
delicacy  Prlel  manages  better  than  anyone  the 
portrayal  of  Gar,  the  hero,  by  two  actors,  a 
Public  Gar  synchronized  with  a  Private  Gar, 
the  latter  visible  only  to  the  audience  and  utter¬ 
ing  only  intimate  thoughts.  The  play  is  funny 
but  not  frivolous.  The  dialogue  is  bittersweetly 
sardonical.  The  playwright’s  double  vision .  of 
Gar  O’Donnell  gives  the  character  a  dimension 
rarely  achieved  on  the  stage." 

Choice  4:697  S  ’67  160w 
"This  is  a  peculiarly  touching  play.  There 
are  many  moments  of  wild  Irish  humor  but  the 
central  theme  is  the  impossibility  of  one  human 
being  communicating  with  another.”  Marquerite 
McAneny 

Library  J  91;5G41  N  15  ’66  170w 


FRIENDLY,  FRED  W.  Due  to  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  .  .  325p  $6.95  Random 
house 

384.55  Television  broadcasting.  Social  prob¬ 
lems.  Columbia  broadcasting  system 

67-13812 

"  ‘Because  television  can  make  so  much  mon¬ 
ey  doing  its  worst,  it  often  cannot  afford  to  do 
its  best.’  This  ...  is  the  theme  of  this  ‘oc¬ 
cupational  memoir’  of  [the  author’s]  sixteen 
years  at  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Mr.  Friendly  resigned  as 
president  of  CBS  News  because  of  disagreement 
with  CBS  policy  over  the  coveiage  to  be  given 
the  1966  Senate  hearings  on  Vietnam. 


Reviewed  by  John  McLaughlin 

America  116:564  Ap  15  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:124  My  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Garrett 

Best  Sell  27:36  Ap  15  ’67  260w 
"American  television  is  too  young  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  genuine  literature.  ...  As  a  real 
literature  develops,  surely  an  important  place 
will  go  to  this  book.  ...  It  is  a  loosely  con¬ 
structed  volume,  compounded  of  histoi-y.  mem¬ 
oir,  polemic,  and  pleading.  ...  It  is  a  forceful 
book,  enormously  informed,  tartly  analytical, 
astute,  passionate,  and  disturbing.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  a  sharply  heightened  sense  of 
the  tragedy  of  American  TV.  ...  It  does  Indict 
and  it  does  present  Paley,  Frank  Stanton,  the 
president  of  CBS,  and  others  in  a  way  that 
w;^ill  hardly  delight  them.  .  .  .  But  the  essence 
of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  really  a  discussion 
of  personalities  at  all.  It  is  a  criticism  of  Amer¬ 
ican  TV  aa  an  institution.  ...  If  the  broad 
outline  of  [Friendly’s]  analysis  is  familiar,  the 
outline  IS  filled  in  with  so  many  nuances  and 
such  an  abundance  of  fresh  detail  that  it  takes 
on  the  quality  of  the  new.  ...  He  has  written 
.  .  .  a  major  book.”  E.  F.  Goldman 

Book  Week  p2  Mr  26  ’67  1860w 
Choice  4:410  Je  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Sweeney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  13  ’67 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elman 

Commonweal  86:154  Ap  21  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Lyons 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:651  fall  ’67  2750w 


s  book  could  ...  be  an  importan 
catalyst:  it  is  recommended  for  most  libraries. 
R.  A.  Hamm 

Library  J  92:1175  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Clive  Irving 

New  Statesman  74:518  O  20  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Gore  Vidal 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:24  D  7  ’67  4700i 
is  difficult  after  all  these  years  to  get  u 
much  indignation  over  what  appears  or  does  nc 
appear  on  the  TV  screen,  and  Friendly’s  reciu 
doesn  t  awaken  any  banked  fires.  .  .  .  [He]  ha 
had  a  commendable  career  in  television,  but 
does  not  translate  very  well  to  the  printed  pag( 
Jn  .the  manner  of  TV  documentaries,  his  styl 
is  indifferent,  with  smudges  of  self-congratula 
tion  peeping  mischievously  through  the  cos 


metic  modesty.  He  isn’t  able  .to  convey  .the 
drama  of  the  times  that  made  ‘See  It  Now  .  so 
special;  the  details  he  calls  up  are  often  trivial. 
.  .  .  And  he  has  an  outlandish  notion  of  the 
worth  of  network  news  shows.  He  remembers 
as  the  most  inspiring  sentence’  ever  uttered  to 
him  by  Paley,  ‘iour  job  is  to  keep  C.B.S.  News 
holy — and  I  expect  you  to  do  so.  Holy  bro¬ 
mide!"  Walter  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  26  ’67  1200w 

New  Yorker  43:178  My  20  '67  270w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Landry 

sat  R  50:30  Ap  1  ’67  1350w 
TLS  pll07  N  23  ’67  360w 


FRIIS-BAASTAD,  BABBIS.  Don’t  take  Teddy; 
tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by  Lise  Somme  Mc¬ 
Kinnon.  218p  lib  bdg  $3.63  Scribner 

67-16480 

“Mikkel  Grabseth’s  older  brother  Teddy 
isn’t  like  other  boys.  He  can  only  say  a  few 
words.  He  is  fifteen,  but  he  can’t  tie  his 
shoelaces  alone.  He  can’t  even  drink  his  milk 
without  spilling  it.  The  neighbors  say  he 
should  be  locked  up,  but  Mikkel’ s  parents 
don’t  want  to  send  Teddy  to  an  institution 
where  he  might  be  unhappy.  Then  what 
Mikkel  has  always  feared  finally  happens — 
'I'eddy  hurts  someone.  He  accidentally  knocks 
out  a  boy’s  teeth  during  a  handball  game. 
.  .  .  Mikkel  decides  to  run  away  with  hhn  to 
the  mountains.  And  it  is  on  their  nightmarish 
journey  across  the  Norwegian  countiTside  that 
he  begins  to  understand  a  little  of  what  is 
wrong  with  Teddy  and  what  is  really  best  for 
him  and  the  family.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
"Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Librai’y  J) 


"Although  the  topic  of  a  retarded  child  is 
not  new  to  children’s  literature,  to  an  adult 
this  is  a  poignant  story.  Perhaps  it  wiU 
appeal  to  some  young  people  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  realistic  problems  of  the  handicapped, 
but  the  stoi-y  is  overshadowed  by  the  message 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  group  of  readers 
may  be  limited.”  C.  B.  Gilbert 

Book  Week  p8  (spring  children’s  issue) 
May  7  ’67  240w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  40w 


Mikkel’s  first-person  account  communicates 
the  tension  and  the  strain  of  a  very  real  boy 
over-reacting  to  a  responsibility  he’s  too  young 
to  cope  with  or  fully  understand.  Although  his 
series  of  problems  tend  toward  repetitive 
similarity,  the  book  is  an  active  adventure 
novel,  not  at  all  obscured  by  its  message,  one 
that  can  reach  any  reader  who  may  ever  un¬ 
dertake  the  care  of  a  more  helpless  being.” 
M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:2020  My  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Greta  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  21  ’67  200w 


■‘■"‘r,  a.  iciiiaiiiauie  ooojt,  oecause 

the  author  teaches  a  lesson  without  preaching. 
In  Mikkel  s  love  for  his  brother  there  is  a 
realistic  embarrassment  but  no  shame:  there 
is  a  realistic  range  of  reactions  from  people 
he  meets,  and  a  realistic  acceptance  of  the 
hmits  of  the  educability  of  the  retarded.  The 
book  IS  a  plea  for  understanding,  but  the  plea 
13  not  made  directly  by  the  author;  by  having 
the  stoiy  told  by  Mikkel,  tlie  communication  is 
more  direct  and  touching.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:100  Ap  22  ’67  210w 


°  D  't  Theory  of  production  [tr. 

^iiy‘  370p  $11  Rand  Mc- 

338.01  Economics  65-6285 

.This  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Oslo  which  discussed  the 
classical  theories  of  Ricardo  and  others.  It 
presents  production  thepry  in  terms  of  statis- 
^tcal  testability.  (Chpice)  Index.  Originally 
jm^teorie  the  title  Innledning  til  Froduks- 


pirect,  and  unashamedly 
n  ?  treatise  rather  than 

embellishments  to  enter- 
5^ust  be  charmed  rather 
rhythm  of  careful  and  exact  reasoning. 

ather  sketchy  treatment  of  the  intertemporal 

theory  do  little  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  evident  distinction  of  the  work. 

programming  methods  of  the  new 
economic  theory  find  no  place.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
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traditional  theory  of  production  Is  an  Impres¬ 
sive  edifice,  and  Professor  Frisch  has  given  an 
Impressive  account  of  its  fundamentals.”  J.  A. 
Mirrlees 

Am  Econ  R  66:1260  D  ’66  900w 
“The  first  part  of  the  book  '(38  pages)  can 
and  should  be  read  by  most  undergraduate 
economics  majors.  The  balance  requires  some 
preparation  in  mathematics  and  would  ba  most 
useful  to  honors  students  in  economics  with  a 
good  background  in  math.  Of  limited  interest 
for  a  college  library.” 

Choice  3:341  Je  ’66  120w 


FRISCH,  ROSE  E.  Plants  that  feed  the  world: 
drawings  by  Denny  McMains.  104p  ?3.95  Van 
Nostrand 

641  Plants,  Edible — Juvenile  literature.  Food 
supply — Juvenile  literature  66-16899 

,,;An  ^count  of  the  flowering  food  plants 
(the  banana,  sugar  cane,  and  watermelon 
from  the  Old  World,  and  corn,  cocoa,  and  the 
peanut  from  the  New  World)  make  up  the 
first,  section  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  second 
section  .  .  .  [describesi  why  we  must  eat 
ener^  foods,  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals, 
and  how  these  food  needs  are  met  in  different 
regions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  [The]  book  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  new  foods — mixtures 
of  cereals  and  oil  seeds,  bacteria  grown  on 
petroleum — which  are  being  developed.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index.  “Grades  four  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


.  a  timely  and 


“An  informative  account  of  , 

Important  topic.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:4332  S  15  ’66  lOOw 
“An  interesting  book  which  ...  is  well 
constructed  and  well-produced  [and]  .  .  . 
contains  the  best  explanation  of  radiocarbon 
dating  that  the  present  reviewer  has  found  to 
date.” 

TLS  p465  My  25  ’67  IlOw 


FRITZ, 

Ward. 


JEAN.  Early  thunder;  11.  by  Lynd 
255p  $4.50  Coward-McCami 


67-24217 


In  her  story  set  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  preceding  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  author  “has  taken  a  boy  of  14,  Daniel 
West,  physician’s  son,  and  established  him  as  a 
j.ory — on  the  basis  of  certain  reasonable  and 
understandable  conclusions  to  which  the  boy 
came.  Step  by  step,  she  poses  [him]  with  situa¬ 
tions  that  break  down  his  political  position  and 
turn  him  to  the  Colonial  side.  Along  with  this, 
she  attempts  to  present  the  boy’s  dilemma  .  .  . 
and  to  demonstrate  the  subjective  struggle  that 
accompanied  the  objective  events.  .  .  .  Ages 
eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Ek  R) 


Best  Sell  27:263  O  1  ’67  90w 

“The  author  has  unearthed  new  source  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  novel,  and  it  is  authentic  in  large 
and  small  details.  Some  characters  are  real; 
those  who  are  fictional  seem  equally  so.  Mrs. 
Fritz  skillfully  balances  a  boy’s  inner  conflict 
against  the  larger  struggle  around  him.  jind 
boys,  while  enjoying  an  exciting  tale,  will  find 
much  in  Daniel’s  dilemma  that  has  special  mean¬ 
ing  now.”  P.  G. 

Book  World  p24  O  1  ’67  330w 

“This  account  of  a  boy’s  struggle  with  con¬ 
flicting  loyalties  and  an  evolving  conscience 
...  is  a  very  good  story  indeed.  Respected  his¬ 
torians  endorse  the  accuracy  of  Mrs.  D’ritz’s 
version  of  Salem  on  the  brink  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  novel  illuminates  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems  that  exist  analogously  today  and 
should  not  be  missed  by  any  literate  young 
American.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:180  N  10  ’67  60w 

Horn  Bk  43:757  D  ’67  S40w 

Reviewed  by  Bernice  Levine 

Library  J  92:4260  N  16  ’67  IlOw 

“There  is  a  fresh,  and  adult  approach  here, 
and  the  book  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  average  teen-age  tale  of  Colonial  times,  but 
Mrs.  Fritz  has  only  partly  succeeded.  Her  boy 
is  too  lifeless,  too  academic.  He  and  his  friends 
talk  like  no  boys  ever  talked,  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  pedantic  and  sociological,  and  in¬ 
deed  each  character  in  the  book  talks  alike, 
more  or  less.  We  never  rightly  know  what 
the  leading  characters  look  like,  nor  is  there 
very  much  excitement  of  pace.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fritz 
must  be  given  a  good  score  for  a  sensible  try. 


Lynd  Ward’s  illustrations,  as  always,  are  re¬ 
warding  and  decorative.”  Howard  Fast 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  22  '67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland. . 

Sat  R  50:48  N  11  ’67  120w 


FROHOCK,  W.  M.  Style  and  temper:  studies  in 
French  fiction.  1925-1960.  153p  $3.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

843  French  literature — History  and  criticism 

67-3156 

The  author  “has  brought  together  in  this 
book  materials  from  eight  or  more  of  his 
previous  publications  on  aspects  of  French 
fiction,  dating  back  as  far  as  1942,  and  has 
added  new  texts  dealing  with  general  structural 
aspects  of  the  novel,  including  a  section  on  the 
nouveau  roman  ca.  1960.  .  .  .  The  French 
novelists  of  interest  to  Professor  Frohock  in 
most  of  the  seven  chapters  .  .  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Mah-aux,  Camus,  Sartre  and  the 
nouveaux  romanciers,  writers  [like]  .  .  , 
Montherlant,  Saint-Exupeiy.  Bernanos,  Giono. 
Celine.”  (Mod  Lang  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘The  volume  will  certainly  evoke  well-de¬ 
served  praise  and  perhaps,  since  it  sometimes 
illustrates  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  this  important  academic  critic, 
also  a  number  of  objections.  .  .  .  Frohock 
frequently  uncovers  .  .  .  valuable  insights.  As 
a  master  of  explication  de  texte,  he  delights 
and  amazes  us,  even  if,  on  occasion,  he  may 
seem  to  pull  a  few  false  rabbits  out  of  his 
hats.  ..  .  .  [The  essays]  are  somewhat  loosely 
organized  around  such  continuity  principies  as 
that  of  authorial  intervention  and  first-person 
narration,  but  since  Frohock’ s  approach  is 
essentially  an  ad  hoc  one,  these  principles 
never  seem  to  ‘come  alive’  as  that  of  interven¬ 
tion  does.  .  .  .  One  would  also  wish  that 
Frohock  would  situate  his  own  work  better 
with  regard  to  that  of  fellow  critics.  ,  .  . 
There  are  many  more  points  of  detail  over 
which  one  would  enjoy  a  friendly  disagreement 
with  Professor  Frohock;  indeed,  one  of  his 
great  merits  is  that  he  forces  the  reader  to 
re-examine  texts  and  to  test  the  validity  of 
previous  assumptions.”  Bruce  Morrissette 

Mod  Lang  J  61:298  My  ’67  1300w 
“In  general  Professor  Frohock  stands  out  as 
a  critical  nominalist,  and  one  who  refuses  any 
simple  equation  between  form  and  style.  .  .  . 
[His]  book  is  both  intense  and  austere,  even  if 
it  may  arouse  impatience  when  he  sets  off  on 
safari  after  a  promising  herd  of  images  and  re¬ 
turns  with  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the  ‘bag’, 
instead  of  a  total  we  can  take  on  trust.  .  .  [He] 
wraps  himself  confidently  in  the  traditional  view 
that  it  is  the  image  which  betrs^ys  the  man. 
and  that  whatever  is  objective  and  of  common 
reference  is  therefore  less  significant.  This  is 
fair  enough  until  he  moves  on  to  the  present, 
and  the  nouveau  roman,  where  he  detects  no 
evidence  of  intervention  or  of  ‘poetry.’  But  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  nouveau  roman  surely  is 
that  books  can  deal  only  with  images  and  never 
with  things  and  that  every  image  has  some 
subjective  significance.” 

TLS  pl62  Mr  2  ’67  390w 


FROM  King  Boggen’s  hall  to  Nothing-at-all;  a 
collection  of  improbable  houses  and  unusual 
places  found  in  traditional  rhymes  and  lim¬ 
ericks;  il.  by  Blair  Lent.  44p  $3.95  Little 
398.8  Nursery  rhymes  67-19795 

A  “tour  [accompanied  by  verse]  through  the 
curious  houses  and  dwelling  places  described 
in  various  nursery  rhymes  .  .  .  [including]  the 
homes  of  such  familiar  characters  as  Peter 
Pumpkin  Eater  and  Mistress  McShuttle.”  (Pub- 
iisher’s  note)  “Ages  four  to  seven.”  ((Christian 
Science  Monitor) 


“The  book  concerns  itself  mostly  with  absurd 
Mother  Goose  material.  Original  in  the  selection 
of  verses,  and  imaginatively  humorous  in 
art  work.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  40w 
“A  charming  idea  put  together  with  flair  and 
imagination  by  an  artist  whose  direct,  often 
hilarious  drawings  have  the  chunky,  grainy 
look  of  wood  blocks  or  linoleum  cuts.  Colors 
are  Intense  and  subtly  combined,  and  such  clas¬ 
sic  rhymes  as  ‘Jack  in  the  Pulpit’  or  ‘Little 
Tom  Tittlemouse’  jump  to  Immediate  and  amus¬ 
ing  life  under  Lent’s  skillful  eye  and  hand.” 
John  Gruen 

Book  World  pt  2  p3  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  IlOw 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  ’67 
70w 
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FROM  King  Boggen’s  hall  to  Nothing-at-all — 
Continued 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  S7;184  N  10  67  20w 
“[The  author]  provides  a  lavish,  block-print 
display  of  dwellings  such  as  .  .  .  Peter’s  pump¬ 
kin  shell,  Poll  Parrot’s  garret  and  the  bat  s 
hat.  There  are  some  nice  touches  ot  whimsy  to 
his  architectural  interpretations;  and  sometimes 
too  much  clutter.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  29  '67  70w 


FROMAN,  ROBERT.  Billions  of  years  of  you; 
U.  by  K^aUileen  Elgin.  62p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.41 
World  pub. 

573  Man — Origin  and  antiquity — Juvenile 
literature.  Universe — Juvenile  literature 

67-13828 


The  author  “traces  man  back  from  parents, 
grandparents,  and  more  remote  ancestors  to 
the  first  primitive  hominid;  in  the  same  fashion 
he  traces  earlier  life  forms  to  single-cell  or¬ 
ganisms.  He  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  solar  system,  the  galaxy,  and  the  Universe.” 
(Sat  R)  Index.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“This  carefully  written,  well-illustrated  text 
will  provide  a  basis  from  which  the  young 
reader  can  continue  on  to  more  detailed  studies 
of  paleontology,  archaeology,  history,  and  as¬ 
tronomy.”  Alphoretta  Fish 

Library  J  92:2449  Je  15  '67  80w 

“Although  there  are  flaws  in  the  text  and 
some  unclean  illustrations,  this  book  about  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  the  evolution  of  life 
forms  has  an  approach  that  should  appeal  to 
many  young  people.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:55  My  13  '67  120w 


FROMAN,  ROBERT.  The  many  human  senses; 
11.  by  Feodor  Rimsky.  l6lp  $4.50  Little 
612  Senses  and  sensation — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-17686 

A  study  of  the  human  senses,  “how  they 
work,  are  interrelated,  and  are  affected  by 
personality  and  Injury.  [Bibliography.  Index.] 
Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (Commonweal) 


“A  technical  book  that  is  so  absorbing  you 
don’t  want  to  put  it  down.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:179  N  11  '66  40w  [YA] 
“The  word  many  in  the  title  Indicates  that 
there  are  more  senses  than  the  traditional 
five.  .  .  .  Mr.  Froman  even  discusses  extra¬ 
sensory  perception  (about  which  I  have  serious 
doubts).  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  Mr. 
Froman’s  emphasis  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  senses  vary  in  their  workings  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  Individual.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:92  F  '67  80w 


FROME,  MICHAEL.  Strangers  In  high  places; 
the  story  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains; 
maps  by  Stephen  Kraft.  394p  $6.95  Double¬ 
day 

917.68  Great  Smoky  Mountains  66-17401 
This  book  “encompasses  anthropological, 
ecological,  geological,  historical,  and  other 
kinds  of  data  and  will  provide  both  background 
and  current  information  about  this  diverse 
area.  The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  .  .  . 
biographical  sketches  of  men  such  as  William 
Bartram,  the  botantist,  Arnold  Guyot,  the  geo¬ 
grapher,  [and]  Horace  Kephart,  librarian- 
woodsman,  plds  others  whose  activities  and 
writings  contributed  ...  to  knowledge  about, 
appreciation  for,  and  preservation  of  the  ‘high 
places.’  Chapters  on  focal  mores,  on  balladry, 
on  the  Cherokee,  moonshining,  etc.,  [are  in¬ 
cluded].”  (Librai-y  J)  Appendix:  Camping  and 
hiking.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  Is]  the  most  complete  book  to  date 
pinpointing  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 
.  .  .  Accurate,  convincing  and  nearly  always 
lively,  although  the  biographies  are  more  de¬ 
tailed  than  necessary.  The  text  is  sprinkled 
with  maps.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  aU  libraries 
from  the  senior  high  on  up;  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  less  personal  than  [Laura]  Thorn- 
borough’s  The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  IBRD 
1937].” 

Choice  3:1005  Ja  ’67  190w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  S  Powell 

Library  J  91:3416  J1  ’66  160w 
“Since  interest  in  the  Great  Smokies  is  more 
than  regional  and  since  the  issues  Frome  raises 
and  the  criticisms  he  makes  have  national  im¬ 
plications,  this  will  be  a  useful  history  and 
guide.” 

Library  J  91:5262  O  16  ’66  120w  [YA] 
“Here  is  personal  involvement  as  well  as 
skillful  reporting.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  volume 
of  real  excellence  .  .  .  [concerned]  not  so  much 
with  the  natural  history  and  the  floral  phe¬ 
nomenon  .  .  .  [but  with  the]  human  beings 
whose  lives  have  been  conditioned  by  what 
was,  until  recent  years,  one  of  the  remotest  of 
our  pioneer  settlements.  Here  are  the  first  his¬ 
torical  occupants,  the  Cherokees;  ,  .  .  the 
early  settlers:  .  .  .  the  circuit  riders  and  traders 
and  naturalists  and  the  somewhat  eccentric 
brethren  who  sought  the  mountain  fastness  as 
a  hideaway;  [and]  the  ruthless  lumbermen.  .  .  . 
There  are  still  many  of  the  old  stock  living  in 
the  coves,  fearful  of  the  ‘revenooers’  who 
would  despoil  their  stills,  shy  of  the  stranger 
but  hospitable  and  of  gentle  courtesy;  there  are 
still  many  residents  whose  memories  were 
tapped  by  Frome  for  a  host  of  fascinating  sto¬ 
nes  of  other  days.  ...  It  says  much  for  Frome’s 
art  and  empathy  that  he  could  so  draw  them 
out.”  Freeman  Tilden 

Natur  Hist  76:73  Ap  ’67  400w 


FROMAN,  ROBERT.  The  science  of  salt;  an  in¬ 
formal  introduction  to  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  industry: 
pref.  by  Arthur  F.  Scott:  il.  by  Anne  Marie 
Jauss.  86p  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $3.11  McKay 
546  Salt — Juvenile  literature.  Chemistry. 
Technical — Juvenile  literature  67-3365 

“This  story  of  common  salt  from  the  earth’s 
early  beginnings  to  the  present  day  emphasizes 
the  chemical  natui-e  of  salt,  its  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  modern  chemical  industry,  and 
includes  an  explanation  of  salt  mining  methods. 
[Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:611  O  ’67  60w 
“The  information,  presented  clearly  in  simph 
language  and  spiced  with  many  unusual  factf 
and  interesting  anecdotes,  serves  as  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  to  chemistry  for  young  readers  Th< 
extensive,  well-annotated  bibliography  adds  tc 
the. book’.s  usefulness.  This  is  the  only  book  foi 
junior  high  grade  level  devoted  solely  to  th( 
chernistp^  of  salt,  an  easily  and  inexpenslvelj 
obtained  ingredient  for  experiment  ”  Pan 
Goldstein 

Library  J  92:2027  My  15  ’67  lOOw 
“i;The  author]  scarcely  touches  on  the  ‘won¬ 
der,  .  the  ‘miracle,’  the  sheer  excitement  o 
atomic  adventure  and  chemical  change.  He  pro¬ 
vides  some  interesting  data  on  the  mining  o 
sodium  nitrate,  and  its  significance  in  industria 
chemistry.  .  .  .  But  he  does  not  convey  that  in- 
herent  ‘magic’  ingredient  which  should  glue 
the  reader  to  his  storv.”  Henry  Gilfond 

180w'^[YAr®®  ^  Pt  2.%34  My  7  ’6' 


FR(DMM,  ERICH.  You  shall  be  as  gods:  a  radi¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  tradition.  240p  $4.95  Holt 


221.6  Bible.  O.T. — Criticism,  interpretation, 
etc.  Judaism  66-22066 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Hertzberg 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  8  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Erich  Isaac 

Commentary  43:99  My  ’67  1260w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Murphy 

Commonweal  86:265  My  19  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Vawter 

Critic  25:81  Ap  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Mandelbaum 
Sat  R  50:67  P  25  ’67  600w 


FROSTICK,  MICHAEL,  ,jt.  auth. 
the  world’s  high-performance 
Hough,  R. 


A  history  of 
cars.  See 


maps'^llYO  Oxford Pl 
Guntur,  India  (District)  66-1826 

<iis.trict  administration  in  Madras 
kcal  ^ipon  the  conflict  between 

1SS7  central  authority  between 

•.  •,  examines  [the]  actual 
operation  [of  the  administrative  machinery]  in 
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terms  of  the  interactions  of  the  personalities 
represen  Ung  British  authority  and  local  Indu- 
ence.’  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


^  pioneering  work,  especially  in  its 
method.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brykenberg,  hy  focusing  on 
one  district  during  a  short  pferiod,  lays  bare 
what  happens  to  ‘government’  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  Indian  society.  Having  grown  up 
in  this  region  speaking  Telugu  and  Hnglish,  he 
knows  the  countryside  as  weil  in  this  century 
as  those  of  whom  he  writes  knew  it  a  century 
ago.  .  .  _ .  The  author  is  perhaps  not  emphatic 
enough  in  showing  that  Guntur,  from  a  histori¬ 
cal  and  sociological  point  of  view,  is  in  many 
respects  unique.  His  chapters  appear  as  sep¬ 
arate  distinct  essays  not  welded  together  into  a 
unified  whole,  and  the  work  suffers  from  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  detail.  .  .  .  For  Guntur,  it  will  long 
hold  the  field;  for  India,  it  should  prove  tlie 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  studies. Holden 
Furber 

Am  Hist  R  72:C75  Ja  ’67  450w 
“This  work  is  one  of  patient  and  painstaking 
research  .  .  .  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  specialist.  .  .  .  Professor  Frykenberg  ar¬ 
gues  that  it  was  a  group  of  Marathi-speaking 
Deshastha  Madhva  Brahmins — a  vestige  of  for¬ 
mer  regimes — who  .  .  .  conspired  to  subvert 
the  orders  of  the  Madras  government  and  to 
absorb  a  sizable  portion  of  the  land  revenues 
of  the  District  to  their  own  personal  use.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
study  of  modern  Indian  history  through  the 
device  of  chronicling  local  history.  .  .  .  What 
is  perhaps  questionable  is  IFrykenberg’s]  at¬ 
tempt  to  endow  the  story  with  an  undue  qual¬ 
ity  of  scandal,  apparent  not  only  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  drive  of  many  Brahmins  to  retain 
power  but  also  in  the  sections  on  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  European  servants  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Madras  City.”  E.  F.  Irschick 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:235  Mr  '67  600w 
“An  indispensable  work  for  tlie  understanding 
of  British  administration  in  India,  [this  book] 
dispels  the  myth  of  the  omniscient  and  omni¬ 
potent  Collector.  ...  It  also  depicts  the  in¬ 
efficiency  and  conservatism  of  British  bureauc¬ 
racy  which  feared  disturbing  village  society  and 
organization.  Based  on  original  sources,  care¬ 
fully  documented.  Helpful  glossary,  appendices, 
maps,  bibliography,  index.  Recommended  for  all 
libraries.” 

Choice  3:561  S  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Moore 

Engl  Hist  R  82:851  O  ’67  350w 


FUCHS,  ESTELLE.  Pickets  at  the  gates.  205p 
$6.95;  pa  $2.95  Free  press 
370.19  Discrimination  in  education.  Negroes 
— Education.  New  York  (City) — Public 
schools  66-17694 

A  study  of  “two  case  studies:  1)  a  principal’s 
efforts  to  acquaint  his  staff  with  their  stud¬ 
ents’  underprivileged  backgrounds  resulted  in 
accusation  of  prejudice  and  demands  for  his 
dismissal;  2)  the  massive  school  boycott 
against  de  facto  segregation  in  New  York 
City  in  1965.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography. 


“Written  to  provide  instructional  material  on 
civil  rights  for  teachers-in-training.  Pickets  at 
the  Gates  will  Interest  a  wider  audience.  .  .  . 
Sociologists  with  a  special  interest  in  intergroup 
relations,  or  in  adolescent  personality,  or  in  the 
school  as  a  bureaucratic  organization  will  val¬ 
ue  this  book  for  the  case  material  it  makes 
available.  They  may  also  regret  that  it  is  not 
written  for  a  more  sophisticated  audience.” 
N.  H.  St.  John 

Am  Soc  R  32:326  Ap  ’67  600w 
“Fuchs  appears  to  be  a  competent  cultural 
anthropoligst  interested  in  public  education. 
.  .  .  ’The  short  interview  style  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  However,  there  is  a  general  style  of 
inconsistency  which  often  loses  the  reader. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  interest  to  everyone  in 
the  academic  world.  It  deals  more  with  case 
history  education  than  academic  cultural  an¬ 
thropology.  References  are  adequate  and  im¬ 
pressive,  but  in  the  use  of  these  references 
one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  author  is  writing 
down  to  her  colleagues.  Compared  with  [James 
Bryant]  Conant’a  Slums  and  Suburbs  [BRD 
1961],  it  proves  less  scholarly  and  consistent 
and  does  not  have  the  depth  of  Conant’s  re¬ 
search.  Though  adequate  for  contemporary 
flashes  of  insight,  it  is  not  substantive  enough 
for  the  near  future  let  alone  the  distant.” 

Choice  3:1058  Ja  '67  160w 

Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ’66  40w 


FUCHS,  LAWRENCE  H.  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
American  Catholicism.  271p  $6.95  Meredith 
301.44  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  Kennedy, 
John  Fitzgerald.  U. S.— Religion  67-11026 

This  is  an  ‘  ‘examination  of  American  attitudes 
,  Catholicism,  their  bearing  on  Kennedy’s 
1J60  election  victory  and  subsequent  period  in 
office.  Tracing  anti-Catholic  sentiment  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present.  Dr.  Fuchs  an¬ 
alyzes  its  national  origins,  its  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  significance.  .  .  .  [Through]  scrutiny  of 
the  American  national  character,  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  John  F,  Kennedy,  [the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  show]  how  the  three  have  interacted 
to  bring  about  a  .  .  .  change  in  the  political- 
religious  thinking  of  this  country.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Annotated  chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


..  If  the  student  of  the  American  Catholic  past 
finds  little  that  is  strikingly  new  here,  he  will 
none  the  less  enjoy  the  originality  of  approach 
as  well  as  the  attractive  manner  in  which 
it  IS  told.  The  general  reader  will  be  carried 
along  by  the  easy  flow  of  the  author’s  style  and 
will  not  feel  put_  off  by  the  numerous  quotations 
trom  both  original  and  secondary  sources  to 
which  no  specific  reference  is  given.  .  .  .  [A] 
section  that  will  stand  the  test  both  of  time 
and  further  research  is  that  entiUed  ‘He  Wore 
His  Religion  Lightly.’.  .  .  But  there  are  other 
matters  that  are  less  satisfactory.  One  is  the 
lack  of  factual  accuracy.  .  .  .  Prof.  Fuchs  has 
nevertheless  made  a  real  contribution  in  the 
skillful  way  he  has  woven  the  central  thread 
through  the  latter  part  of'  his  narrative,  viz., 
the  rather  curious  and  distant  relationship 
maintained  by  John  F.  Kennedy  with  his  Church 
and  the  undoubted  influence  his  victory  in  1960 
had  on  the  Church’s  relation  to  the  American 
public  generally  and  the  American  public’s  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Catholic  Church.”  J.  T.  Ellis 
America  116:507  Ap  1  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:198  N  ’67  600w 

Choice  4:1044  N  ’67  160w 


Christian  Century  84:379  Mr  22  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  James  O’Gara 

Commentary  44:105  N  ’67  llOOw 


The  author  of  Political  Behavior  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews  [BRD  1958]  .  .  .  believes  that  the 
election  of  John  Kennedy  to  the  Presidency  .  .  . 
reinforced  a  ‘powerful  and  explosive’  value:  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fuchs 
seems  to  view  Kennedy  emerging  from  this 
country’s  hundred  years  of  religious  hostility  as 
a  sort  of  personification  of  the  ecumenical  spirit. 
Other  scholars  may  question  this  assessment  of 
his  significance.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  well  written  addition  to  Kennedy 
lore.  College  and  public  libraries  should  add  it 
to  their  collections.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Buckley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  14  ’67  1600w 

“The  author  is  more  probing  and  authorita¬ 
tive  in  treating  the  American  Catholic  experi¬ 
ence  before  A1  Smith  than  after.  .  .  .  As  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  careful  examination  of  the  formal  record 
the  book  succeeds.  But  where  the  material  and 
the  situations  are  more  current  and  call  for 
first-hand  research  and  contact,  the  author 
lacks  a  feeling  for  the  Catholic  context.  .  . 
There  is  much  paradox  here  between  the  cool 
Kennedy  style  and  the  intensity  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  Catholics,  as  well  as  between  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  American 
Catholicism.  The  author  does  not  probe  these 
paradoxes,  nor  does  he  explore  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  various  forces  and  persona¬ 
lties.”  Edward  Wakin 

Sat  R  50:32  My  6  ’67  750w 


FULBRIGHT,  J.  WILLIAM.  The  arrogance  of 
power.  264p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Random  house 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics — 1945-  67-13869 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  writes  “America  ‘is  showing 
signs  of  that  arrogance  of  power  which  has 
afflicted,  weakened,  and  in  some  cases  de¬ 
stroyed  great  nations  in  the  past.’  .  .  .  He 
applies  this  thesis  to  .  .  .  the  Vietnam  war, 
our  relations  with  Russia,  China,  and  Latin 
America,  our  world-wide  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  commitments.  [He]  goes  beyond  criti¬ 
cism  to  set  forth  an  eight-point  proposal  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  to  ducuss  a  ne'w  concept 
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FULBRIGHT,  J.  W. — Oontinued 
of  foreign  aid,  and  to  plead  the  necessity,  of 
giving  priority  to  the  support  of  naLionalism 
over  opposition  to  Communism  when  the  two 
are  encountered  in  the  same  social  rwolu- 
tion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  book  Is  based 
on  the  Christian  A.  Herter  lectures  delivered 
in  1966  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 
have  been  supplemented  with  other  material. 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  220w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  26:413  P  16  '67  340w 

“In  a  real  sense,  this  is  a  work  of  alienation, 
one  that  expresses  the  corrosive  distrust  so 
many  Americans  feel  toward  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  [Fulbright]  raises  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  more  comfortably  left  unsaid, 
offers  explanations  that  do  not  flatter  our  na¬ 
tional  ego,  and  poses  alternatives  that  chal¬ 
lenge  the  cold  war  mentality.  Some  of  the 
ground  is  familiar.  .  .  .  The  reality  [of  how 
America  has  exercised  her  enormous  power]  is 
more  complex,  more  puzzling,  and  perhaps 
more  elusive  than  [Fulbright’s  thesis],  .  .  . 
The  value  of  a  book  such  as  [this]  is  that 
through  its  pages  Fulbright  can  reach  and  affect 
an  audience  that  can  change  our  foreign 
policy.”  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  p3  F  19  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Goldstein 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:30  O  ’67  1900w 


Reviewed  by  Winberg  Chai 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  24:64  Ja  ’68  760w 

“As  a  moderate  critique  of  various  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  of  the  behavior 
and  attitudes  of  Americans  in  contact  with 
foreigners,  this  is  a  timely  and  useful  book. 
The  Senator’s  positions  on  the  critical  foreign 
policy  issues  of  our  day  are  well-known.  This 
book  provides  a  fully  reasoned  basis  for  his 
major  stands  of  dissent  and,  since  Fulbright 
will  take  an  important  place  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  it  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:760  S  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ja  26  ’67 

800w 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  McWilliams 

Commonweal  86:686  Mr  17  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:1018  Mr  1  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Mowrer 

Nat  R  19:367  Ap  4  ’67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  156:26  F  25  ’67  560w 

Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:21  Ap  6  ’67  1200w 

Reviewed  by  Max  Frankel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  22  ’67  1400w 


New  Yorker  43:192  Mr  11  ’67  IlOw 

“In  the  course  of  a  sober  analysis  of  manj 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Fulbrighi 
focuses  attention  on  our  principal  source  o 
preoccupation— Vietnam.  ...  It  is  the  wisdon 
no  less  than  the  legality  of  pursuing  this  course 
p  a  sacred  duty  that  Senator  Fulbright  chal¬ 
lenges.  .  [He]  sets  forth  a  program  of  elghi 
points  which,  if  followed,  might  lead  us  stei 
by  step  out  of  the  predicament  in  wihich  wi 
now  find  ourselves.  No  one,  including  Senate] 
Fulbright,  would  presume  to  predict  the  out¬ 
come.  Yet  few  would  quarrel  with  the  end  hf 
seeks.  .  ..  .  Hus  is  a.  p.rqfound  and  stimulatinf 
book  which  the  Administration  could  studv  t( 
great  advantage.”  Prank  Altschul 

Sat  R  60:33  P  11  ’67  1400w 


It  IS  oversimplification  that  destroys  this 
elegantly  written  and  highly  provocative  book 
There  are  plenty  of  real  faults  in  U.S.  policy 
to  attack,  but  Fulbright  spends  more  of  his 
time  attacking  a  gross  caricature  of  U.S  policy 
.  .  .  Fulbright  argues  convincingly  that  Com-^ 
munism  is  no  longer  entirely  evil — but  that  is 
a  fact  most  Americans  grasped  nearly  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  He  glooms  on  and  on  about  the  high 
moral  and  material  cost  of  the  Southeast  Aslan 
war,  yet  falls  to  point  out  the  considerable  gains 
the  American  stand  has  already  helped  to  pro¬ 
duce:  a  realigned  Indonesia,  a  bolder  Burma  a 


convulsion  within  China  Itself.  Least  convinc¬ 
ing  is  Fulbright’s  proposed  solution  to  Viet 

Time  89:1(10  P  10  ’67  470w 


TLS  p930  O  6  ’67  2400W 

Va  Q  R  43:clvii  autumn  ’67  320w 


FULLER,  EDMUND.  John  Milton.  242p  $3.96 
Seabury 

B  or  92  Milton,  John — Juvenile  literature 

67-14496 

The  author  has  revised  his  original  biogra¬ 
phy,  also  entitled  John  Milton  (BRD  1944).  In- 
Hex  “Uradea  ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  concentrates  on  the  ‘man,’ 
gives  us  his  grimness,  his  incredible  nobility, 
his  adventurous  involveiment  in  the  complexities 
of  his  age.  .  .  .  Still  ...  I  question  the  value  of 
a  study  which  contents  itself  with  summariz¬ 
ing  the  poetry  without  actually  preparing  the 
young  reader  for  the  difficulties  he  will  en¬ 
counter  should  he  try  to  read  it.  .  .  .  [More¬ 
over]  Mr.  Fuller  resorts  to  the  techniques  of 
the  novelist,  and  in  his  hands  these  techniques 
have  the  effect  of  making  history  seem  trite.” 
A.  R.  Gold 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  2  ’67  450w  [YA] 

“A  competent  review  of  the  scanty  facts  of 
the  poet’s  life.  .  .  .  The  style  seems  jarringly 
colloquial  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  .  .  .  but 
later,  though  the  writing  improves,  Milton’s 
contemporary  relevance  is  no  longer  even 
hinted  at.  The  socio-political  background  Is 
well  done  but  given  a  marked  anti-Royalist 
bias.  This  is  an  acceptable  stop-gap  in  a  field 
where  other  than  academic  writing  is  sadly 
lacking.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2659  J1  ’67  130w 


FULLER,  EDMUND,  comp.  Poems  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  See  Longfellow, 

H.  W. 


FULLER,  JOHN  G.  The  interrupted  journey: 
two  lost  hours  “aboard  a  flying  saucer.”  301p 
11  $5.95  Dial  press 

629.15  Hill,  Barney.  Hill,  Eunice.  Flying 
saucers.  Hypnosis  66-27393 

“In  his  previous  book.  Incident  at  Exeter 
[BRD  1966],  Mr.  Fuller  introduced  Barney  and 
Betty  Hill,  the  subjects  of  this  volume.  .  .  . 
Driving  home  from  a  short  vacation  in  Canada 
in  1961  they  sighted  a  strange  moving  object 
m  the  sky  as  they  drove  through  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Later  they 
realized  that  they  had  ‘lost’  two  hours  and 
both  felt  they  had  had  a  strange  experience. 
Under  hypnosis  in  1964  they  each  told  sepa¬ 
rately  the  same  story  of  having  been  taken  into 
a  spacecraft  and  subjected  to  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation.  The  bulk  of  this  book  consists  of  the 
transcription  of  tapes  made  in  the  office  of  [a] 
Boston  psychiatrist.”  (Library  J) 


The  skeptic  is  likely  to  remain  skeptical. 
There  are  just  too  many  things  wrong  with 
the  story  ...  to  make  the  book  satisfy  any 
but  the  most  determined  believer  in  UFOs.” 
Edward  Edelson 

Book  Week  pl2  F  12  ’67  370w 


In  spite_  of  the  fact  that  this  book  seems 
repetitious  in  places,  and  too  much  emphasis  Is 
given  to  the  mixed  marriage  of  the  Hills,  it  is 
svire  to  be  widely  read.  For  all  public  libraries.” 
E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:6097  D  15  ’66  260w 


The  difference  between  this  exciting,  puzzling 
story  and  similar  ones,  is  that  many  of  the 
most  startling^  incidents  were  revealed  during 
hypnotic  sessions  with  a  reputable,  serious 
physician.  .  .  .  Actually,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  in  the  book  which  indicates  that  what 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  were  actually  producing  was 
lantasy  material  determined  by  the  immediate 
Interpersonal  experience  of  the  hypnotic  ses- 
•  •  Moveover,  anyone  skilled  in  the  inter- 
pretanon  of  fantasy  or  dream  material  could 
explain  much  of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  thought 
lAey  saw  in  terms  of  their  life  situation.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hill’s  emotions  .  .  . 
movingly  demonstrate  some  of  the  Negro’s 
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problems  In  our  society.  .  .  .  [Readers  may]  not 
find  enough  hard  evidence  to  support  a  belief  In 
visits  by  intelligent  beings  from  other  planets." 
Harold  Greenwald 

Sat  R  49:22  D  31  ’66  ISOOw 


fuller,  PRECOTT  C.,  jt.  auth.  Prom  ped¬ 
dlers  to  merchant  princes.  See  Penrose,  S. 


Mr.  Purbank  retraces  the  story  of  [Svevo’s] 
literai-y  failures,  of  hov?  his  books,  published 
at  his  own  expense,  fell  stone  dead  outside 
Trieste,  .  .  .  [of]  the  meeting  with  the  young 
and  ebullient  Joyce.  .  .  .  [He]  rightly  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  Joyce  and  Svevo,  though 
no  more  than  anybody  else  can  he  tell  us 
exactly  how  much  the  young  man  influenced 
the  old  man  and  vice-versa.’’ 

TLS  p726  Ag  11  ’66  550w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxx  summer  ’67  90w 


FURBANK,  P.  N.  Italo  Svevo,  the  man  and  the 
writer.  232p  il  $6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
B  or  92  Schmitz,  Ettore  66-29426 

“There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Italian 
critics  that  what  Machlavelli  did  for  Italian 
prose,  [the  subject  of  this  biography]  did  for 
Italian  Action.  .  .  .  He  succeeded,  almost  un¬ 
noticed,  in  introducing  the  modern  novel  into 
Italian  literature.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  in  two 
parts,  first  a  short  biography  of  Svevo,  then  a 
discussion  of  his  principal  writings.  .  .  .  For 
many  aspects  of  [his  life]  I  have  had  to  rely 
mainly  on  his  widow’s  memoir."  (Pref)  Ap¬ 
pendix;  The  Tribe:  a  translation  of  La  tribCi. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Loneliness  was  the  theme  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  Italo  Svevo  wrote.  It  took  more  than 
thirty  years  for  the  emergence  of  a  true  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  stature  of  this  clerk  in  a  Trieste 
bank.  Svevo  never  achieved  recognition  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  Only  Joyce,  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  recognized  his  ability.  Yet  his  novels 
were  impressive  achievements  in  form  and  in 
substance.  P.  N.  Purbank’ s  [biography]  is  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  man  and  the 
writer.  The  biographical  section  is  excellent, 
drawing  together  illuminating  material  on 
Svevo's  family  background,  on  his  intellectual 
heritage,  and  on  the  city  of  Trieste.  The 
lucid  and  perceptive  critical  discussion 
analyzes  the  problems  which  Svevo  faced  as  a 
writer  focusing  properly  on  the  novels.”  Oscar 
Handlln 

Atlantic  219:145  Ap  ’67  190w 

Choice  4:536  J1  ’67  200w 


“Italo  Svevo  was  a  name  invented  to  tidy  up 
the  cultural  and  national  confusion  of  Ettore 
Schmitz’s  background,  German-Italian-Jewish, 
and  means  ‘Italus  the  Swabian,’  l.e.,  Italian- 
Swablan.  .  .  .  Few  major  writeis  can  have 
lost  as  little  in  translation.  This  makes  it  all 
the  odder  that,  although  his  two  great  novels, 
Senllitd  and  [Confessions  of]  Zeno  [BRD  1930], 
appeared  in  [En^'land]  in.  respectively.  1932 
and  1930,  Svevo  is  still  little  known  [there]. 
.  .  .  But  he  is  lucky,  at  last,  in  his  new  British 
sponsor.  .  .  .  For  Mr.  Purbank  is  not  just  an 
admirable  explorer  and  explainer  of  the  com- 

filex  world  of  Svevo’s  mind,  a  world  at  once 
ngenuous  and  subtle.  .  .  .  He  is  also  the  ideal 
man  to  balance  and  marry  the  man  and  his 
work,  his  life  and  his  art.”  Isabel  Quigly 
Encounter  27:86  O  ’66  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:2159  Je  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Lieber 

Nation  204:695  My  29  ’67  550w 
“[The  great  virtue  of  this  biography]  is 
that  it  is  sensible  about  a  man  whose  original¬ 
ity  and  whose  preoccupation  with  illness  and 
psychoanalysis  have  laid  him  wide  open  to 
Marxist  and  other  theorists  who  write  about 
the  decadence  of  the  high  bourgeoisie,  the 
mal  du  siecle,  and  the  pessimism  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Weinlnger  and  Freud.  .  .  .  [Svevo]  was 
above  all  an  artist.  His  fame  must  rest  in 
the  fact  that  he  was.  as  Mr  Purbank  says,  one 
of  the  first  writers  to  break  with  the  structural 
assumptions  of  the  19th-century  novel  and  to 
create  a  novel  in  which  ‘every  kind  of  material’ 
was  ‘unified  in  a  perceiving  consciousness’.  ” 
V  S  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:732  My  20  ’66  2100w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  My  4  ’67  1450w 


Reviewed  by  John  Simon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  9  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:137  Je  3  ’67  2000w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Guzzardi 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  10  ’67  480w 


“[Svevo]  was,  before  his  time,  a  psychoanaly¬ 
tical  case  with  his  endless  self-probing,  his 
long  periods  of  Inability  for  action  when  he 
was  kept  under  In  the  family  firm,  his  obses¬ 
sions  with  senility  when  still  a  young  man, 
his  ‘guilt’  over  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
hla  mania  about  giving  up  smoking.  .  .  . 


PURSER,  ELIZABETH  CHAPIN,  ed.  Changing 
views  on  British  history;  essays  on  historical 
writing  since  1939:  ed.  for  the  Conf.  on  Brit¬ 
ish  studies.  4lSp  S9  Harvard  univ  press 


942  Historiography.  Great  Britain — History 
—Bibliography  66-21336 


,  In  1957  the  Conference  on  British  Studies 
decided  to  sponsor  a  series  of  bibliographical 
article.s  which  should  be  not  exhaustive  bib- 
li9graphies  but  rather  essays  on  the  most  sig- 
niticant  developments  in  the  field  of  British 
histoi-y  since  about  1939,  emphasizing  new  in¬ 
terpretations  and  indicating  problems  still 
awaiting  consideration.”  (Pref)  The  articles 
subsequently  appeared  in  a  number  of  learned 
journals  and  have  now  been  gathered  into  one 
volume.  Some  contributions  are  updated.  In¬ 
dex. 


.[The  authors]  vary  in  their  interpretation  of 
their  assignment,  for  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tw6en  length  and  the  span  of  years  or  sweep  of 
S^eralization.  Some  have  scarcely  gone  beyond 
bibliography;  others  have  preferred  historlogra- 
p.hy,  effectively  combining  a  gi-eat  number  of 
titles  with  signs  pointing  the  way  research  Is 
going.  Some  essays  are  merely  useful:  others 
are  exciting  as  they  carry  the  reader  into  the 
arena  of  conflicting  opinions.  The  judgments, 
one  must  expect,  are  subjective,  even  personal, 
and  none  the  worse  for  that.  ...  By  and  large, 
though  reflecting  the  new  ways  in  history,  es- 
PTCially  as  evidenced  in  periodical  literature, 
the  essayists  reveal  that  historians  are  newer 
in  their  criticisms  than  in  their  preoccupations: 
they  are  revisionists  rather  than  revolution¬ 
aries:  they  seek  new  passages,  but  they  start 
from  the  old  ports.”  C.  P.  Mullett 

Am  Hist  R  72:966  Ap  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Jordan 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:225  My  ’67  350w 


“Almost  all  of  the  contributors,  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  specialists  in  their  respective  fields,  have 
.  .  .  tried  to  point  out  which  areas  of  research 
have  been  neglected  within  their  particular  pe¬ 
riod,  which  approaches  seem  to  be  currently 
overworked,  which  new  questions  have  been 
raised  and  which  accepted  versions  revised.  .  .  . 
This  volume  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  con¬ 
venient  bibliographical  aid  of  the  first  rank  .  .  . 
it  may  also — and  hopefully  will — shape  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  historical  inquiry  in  the  English 
speaking  countries  in  this  field.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
sad  neglect  of  European  scholarship,  even  in 
areas  like  British  foreign  policy  in  the  20th 
century,  which  is  hard  to  understand  and  Im¬ 
possible  to  excuse.  Despite  this  major  weakness 
this  collection,  one  of  a  kind  at  the  moment, 
should  become  indispensible  for  every  library 
and  every  student  of  British  history.” 

Choice  4:275  My  ’67  200w 


“This  is  a  scholar’s  book  though  it  may  And 
a  place  on  the  reference  shelf  of  larger  public 
libraries  ...  [It  is]  filled  with  delicious  titles 
like  ‘Prom  Henglst  and  Horsa  to  Edward  of 
Caernarvon.’  The  essays  are  well  done,  al¬ 
though  not  without  lapses  in  spots.  Winkler’s 
essay  on  ‘Some  Recent  Writings  on  Twentieth- 
Century  Britain,’  admittedly  a  dlfflcult  subject 
for  the  historian,  does  overlook  a  number  of 
important  books.  .  .  .  But  such  slips  do  not 
detract  from  the  immense  value  of  the  book. 
The  Conference  on  British  Studies  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  it  out.”  H.  J. 
St©ck 

Library  J  91:5394  N  1  '66  140w 


FURBER,  HOLDEN,  ed.  Correspondence  of 
Edmund  Burke,  v5.  See  Burke,  E. 


FURFEY,  PAUL  HANLY.  The  respectable 
murderers:  social  evil  and  Christian  consci¬ 
ence.  192p  $4.50  Herder  &  Herder 

261.83  Church  and  social  problems.  Social 
ethics  66-26816 

The  author  “examines  world  morality  as 
regards  four  moral  tragedies:  slavery,  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  .  .  .  Jews  under  Hitler’s  regime. 
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FURFEY,  P.  H. — Continued 

the  bombinf?  by  the  Allies  of  .  .  .  civilians  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  li,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  in  the  United  States. 

.  The  author  has  made  a  .  .  .  study  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  its  attendant  social  problems  and  here 
presents  his  findings.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  '66  lOw 
“[The  author]  biames  the  'decent'  people, 
especially  Christians,  for  condoning,  tolerating, 
and  even  appiauding  these  tragedies.  This  book 
is  an  indictment  of  institutionai  religion  and 
conventional  morality.  No  conclusions  are 
reached,  but  the  author  does  make  a  plea  for 
Christian  love  and  charity.  .  .  .  [He]  has  writ¬ 
ten  extensively  on  social  problems.  For  larger 
libraries.”  Leo  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:6089  D  15  66  130w 


FURLEY,  DAVID  J.  Two  studies  in  the  Greek 
atomists;  study  I,  Indivisible  magnitudes: 
study  II,  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  on  voluntary 
action.  256p  $7.60  Princeton  univ.  press 
146  Philosophy,  Ancient  66-11972 

A  professor  in  classics  at  Princeton  University 
presents  these  two  studies  to  "explain  two  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  first  by 
an  .  .  .  examination  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  which  describe  them,  and  secondly 
by  showing  how  earlier  Greek  philosophy  gave 
rise  to  the  problems  which  Epicurus  tackled. 
The  author  is  convinced  that  much  of  Epicure¬ 
anism  is  to  be  explained  as  an  answer  to  Aris¬ 
totle’s  criticisms  of  earlier  Atomists.  [The  first 
study  concerns  the]  ,  .  .  theory  of  ‘minimal 
parts’  of  atoms.  .  .  .  The  second  study  deals 
with  the  Epicurean  theory  of  ‘free  will’  and  the 
part  played  in  it  by  the  swerve  iclinamen)  of 
atoms.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index 
of  passages  cited.  Index  of  proper  names. 


The  first  and  more  detailed  of  these  studies 
.  .  .  examines  a  central  conflict  in  ancient 
thought  which  divided  the  Atomists  from  the 
Aristotelians  (and  Plato).  Furley  defines  Atom¬ 
ism  to  imply  not  just  ‘physical’  but  also  ‘theo- 
reacal’  indivisibility  and  argues  that  Demo¬ 
critus,  like  his  successors,  was  in  this  full  sense 
an  Atomist.  .  .  .  The  essay  is  designed  to  ex- 
plore,  not  to  exhaust,  the  subject.  Among  the 
tantalizing  questions  [the  author]  leaves  open  is 
the  one  about  Platonic  ‘atomic  lines.’  .  .  .  'The 
essay  on  ‘the  voluntary’  argues  that  EpFuriKs’ 
attempt  to  save  human  actions  for  praise  or 
blame  stands  closer  to  Aristotle’s  effort  than  to 
mat  of  Lucretius.  Good  bibliography  and  in¬ 
dices.  A  scholarly  and  careful  work,  of  value 
mainly  to  scholars.” 

Choice  4:852  O  ’67  210w 


.  These  studies  combine  intensive  analysis  of 
textual  evidence  and  an  effort  to  see  each 
problem  in  the  context  of  earlier  and  con¬ 
temporary  philosophical  discussion.  Aristotle’s 
contributions  are  pivotal:  he  criticized  earlier 
atomism  and  was  answered  in  turn  by  Epicurus 
...  A  rich,  rewarding  book.”  E.  L.  Minar 
Class  World  61:11  S  '67  270w 


FURNEAUX,  RUPERT.  The  medical  mur¬ 
derer.  152p  11  $4.50  Abelard-Schuman 


364.15  Murder.  Physicians 


66-25009 


“This  book  contains  the  accounts  of  murders 
to  have  been  committed 
f  “'^ctors  and  two  nurses.  Poison  was  the 
chief  agent  used.  (Library  J) 


Mr.  Fumeaux  Is  a  well-known  Englisl 
writer  on  law  and  crime.  [His]  book  was 
first  published  in  (3reat  Britain  in  1957  and  h 
written  from  the  English  viewpoint  and  witl 
many  English  allusions,  although  six  ca4p< 
from  ^e  United  States  are  included  and  fi®; 
from  France.  It  is  intelligently  written  and 
because  of  recent  headings,  is  likely  to  attradi 
.chapter  on  Dr.  Sam  SheppS^d 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  edi- 
Hon.  has  been  excised,  but  not,  unfortunateh 
his  picture.”  Kate  McOusde 

Library  J  92:1027  Mr  1  ’67  150w 

“[’This  is]  a  superficial  book,  its  brief  ac- 

iMhl„T"o«oS"f'’  mfspeiua." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  19  ’67  80w 


FURNEAUX,  RUPERT.  The  world’s  most  in¬ 
triguing  true  mysteries;  enthraiiing  accounts 
of  events  that  continue  to  mystify  and  baffle 
[Eng  title:  The  world’s  most  intriguing  mys- 
eries].  256p  $3.95  Arco 

902  History  66-21117 

This  book  discusses  thirty-three  historical 
enigmas,  going  “through  time  from  the  search 
for  the  actual  site  of  Golgotha,  through  the 
case  of  Brendan  the  Navigator,  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Commander  Crabbe.  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"[Some  of  the]  obscure  and  ambiguous  his- 
toricai  events  in  this  strange  collection  ha,ve 
already  found  more  satisfactory  homes  in  his¬ 
torical  fiction:  others  will  provide  an  ample 
source  for  the  historical  .novelist  out  of  ideas. 
For  anyone  who  wants  to  while  away  a  gloomy 
afternoon  in  the  realm  of  historical  specula¬ 
tion,  here  is  good  fare.  ...  It  is  not  as  realistic 
as  Philip  Guedalla’s  If  [BRD  1931]  .  .  .  nor  as 
historically  precise  as  the  more  recent  en¬ 
deavor  of  Nigel  Balchin  and  others  in  Fatal 
Fascination  [BRD  1965],  but  it  will  find  good 
use  in  any  library  that  feels  the  need  to  dram¬ 
atize  history.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6082  D  15  '66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:46  N  26  '66  40w 


FURON,  RAYMOND.  The  problem  of  water:  a 
world  study;  tr.  by  Paul  Barnes.  208p  pi  $7.50 
Elsevier  pub.  co. 

333.9  Water.  Water  supply  67-23531 

“Professor  Furon  considers  the  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  use,  conservation  and  suppiy  of 
water,  its  requirement  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  for  agriculture,  including  the  production 
of  food  for  man  and  animals,  together  with  its 
importance  in  industry.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  destruction  and  damage  which  water  can 
cause  by  flood,  erosion  and  excess  drainage. 
Discussions  on  aspects  of  water  pollution  and 
developmental  difficulties  in  arid  zones  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  suggestions  for  the  ways  in  which 
the  major  question  of  water  shortage  might  be 
approached.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Originally 
published  under  the  title  Le  problhme  de  I’eau 
dans  le  monde. 


“Raymond  Furon  of  the  Facultd  des  Sciences, 
Paris  .  .  .  demonstrates  a  broad  view  both  in 
geography  and  in  time.  His  well -documented 
book  contains  much  information  that  will  he 
new  to  the  American  reader,  information  about 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  information  on 
water  supply  and  use  in  Paris  from  300  A.D. 
will  be  very  revealing  to  most  Americans.”  C. 
S.  Jonnson 

Library  J  92:4169  N  15  '67  90w 

“The  provision  of  adequate  water  supplies  Is 
of  such  major  importance  that  the  author  urges 
an  international  investigation  by  hydrologists 
working  to  solve  the  needs  of  developed  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  those  which  are  short  of  Iioth 
money  and  qualified  manpower.  The  material 
IS  well  arranged  in  logical  order  and  the  classi- 
fied  bibliography  will  he  of  great  value  to  the 
specialist  as  well  as  providing  guidance  for 
the  general  reader.” 

TLS  p734  Ag  17  '67  270w 


FUSPELD,  DANIEL  R.  The  age  of  the  econo¬ 
mist.  147p  $3.50  Scott 


330.1  Economics — History  66-20349 

An  “introduction  to  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  from  mercantilism  to  the  present  day. 
.  .  .  Economics  is,  broadly  defined  in  this  book 
to  include  not  only  classical,  neoclassical,  and 
Keynesian  ecnomics  but  also  the  philosophy 
of  individualism  as  developed  bv  Spencer  and 
Sumner,  the  theorists  of  the  welfare  state,  and 
me  de-TOlopment  of  economic  planning.”  (J  Pol 
Econ)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 


A  well  written,  short  text  on  the  history  of 
^  tl^pught  for  the  undergraduate.  It  fills 

Its  brevity  in  comparison  to 

nh?  unique  and  while 

•Woriml  Heilbroner’s  The 

Worldly  Philosophers  [BRD  1953]  ...  it  has 
that  concentrates  on  the  develop- 
a/  Includes  a  discuL 

wh?ch  ^nr«  ®tich  as  Papal  economics 

wnich  are  not  commonly  covered  in  short 
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works  of  this  nature.  Good  bibliography  for 
further  reading;  index  of  names,  but  no  topi¬ 
cal  index.” 

Choice  4:321  My  ’67  160w 
J  Pol  Ecoii  75:214  Ap  ’67  220w 
“An  excellent  brief  history  of  economic 
thought.  .  .  .  The  towering  giants  whose  in¬ 
sights  and  notions  have  since'  influenced  the 
lives  of  all  men  are  put  in  perspective,  but  at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  contributions  of  Sombart, 
Hobson,  Ely,  Fisher,  and  others.  Indeed,  one 
of  Fusfeld’s  singular  merits  as  a  writer  is  his 
capacity  to  sum  up  in  a  paragraph — sometimes 
in  an  inspired  sentence — ^the  seminal  idea  of  a 
minor  figure.  .  .  .  [He]  allows  a  few — a  very 
few — bases  for  learned  quibble.  .  .  .  With  a 
most  economical  use  of  words,  Fusfeld  has 
summarized  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  on  fundamental  economic  questions.  He 
does  it  lucidly  and  nontechnically — not  mainly 
for  economists  alone,  but  for  aU  interested 
readers.”  J.  R.  Fredland 

Sat  R  49:31  J1  16  ’66  760w 


FYSON,  J.  G.  The  journey  of  the  eldest  son; 
il.  by  Victor  G.  Ainbrus.  214p  $3.96  Coward- 
McCann 

67-1021 

This  sequel  to  the  Three  Brothers  of  Ur 
(BRD  1967)  tells  how  Shamashazir,  now  aged 
fourteen,  “goes  for  the  first  time  with  one  of 
his  father’s  trading  caravans.  In  the  mountains 
he  falls  down  a  precipice  and  is  rescued  iby 
the  boy,  Enoch]  and  nursed  back  to  life  by  the 
shepherds  of  [Enoch’s]  tribe  .  .  .  who  worship 
the  'Great  Spirit’.  .  .  .  As  the  boy  recovers  and 
hears  the  songs  which  Enoch’s  people  sing  to 
the  'Lord  of  all  the  Earth’,  the  inevitable  truth 
of  their  belief  dawns  upon  him.  .  .  .  The  two 
go  off  together  to  a  village  called  Kenan 
(Canaan)  to  get  corn,  and  find  the  place  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  horror  of  the  coming  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  chief  Moab’s  son,  Shaul,  to  their 
corn  god.  .  .  .  Enoch  and  Shamashazir  rescue 
[Shaul  and  his  brother  Zepho]  and  escape  into 
the  mountains.”  (TLS)  ’’Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  12  ’67  40w 
“The  core  of  the  narrative  presents  with  an 
almost  unbearable  suspense  the  adventures  of 
the  two  friends  in  rescuing  two  boys  from  be¬ 
coming  sacrificial  victims  to  the  local  Corn 
God.  Superb  as  a  story  of  adventure  and  in¬ 
teresting  for  its  historical  background,  the 
book  takes  on  unexpected  depths  of  meaning 
when  one  realizes  that  the  author  intends  the 
adventures  of  Shamashazir  to  be  an  account 
of  the  early  experiences  of  Abraham.  The  black- 
and-white  drawings  suitably  illustrate  the  nar¬ 
rative.”  Paul  Heins 

Horn  Bk  43:212  Ap  '67  170w 
Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Seacord 

Library  J  92:1747  Ap  16  ’67  130w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  novel  which  suggests  con^’incing- 
ly  and  unpretentiously  the  earliest  spiritual  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  father  of  Israel:  an  am¬ 
bitious  theme.  .  .  .  Enoch  (a  descendant  of 
that  Enoch  who  ‘walked  with  God’)  is  ex¬ 
cellently  drawn,  in  his  pride,  scorn  and  self- 
righteous  sense  of  apartness,  and  no  less  in 
his  warm  delight  at  his  first  friendship.  .  .  . 
Moab’s  guilt,  his  wife’s  grief,  the  implacable 
superstition  of  the  village  men  and  later,  Shaul's 
animal  distrust  of  his  father,  are  terrifyingly 
realized.  .  .  .  Detailed  and  often  slow-moving, 
the  story  has  a  compelling  sense  of  long  ago. 
due  to  the  searching  strength  of  the  author’s 
Imagination.” 

TLS  P1146  D  9  '65  320w 


FYSON,  J.  G.  The  three  brothers  of  Ur:  II.  by 
Victor  G.  Ambrus.  254p  $3.95  Coward-McCann 

67-1014 

“The  difficulties  which  ensue  when  the  young¬ 
est  of  three  brother.^  accidentally  breaks  a 
statue  of  the  household  god,  thus  depriving  the 
family  of  divine  guidance,  are  developed  in  a 
.  .  .  story  which  culminates  in  the  eldest  broth¬ 
er’s  dawning  belief  in  one  god.  .  .  .  Grades  six 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  50w 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  12  ’67  40w 


“In  a  family  story  with  a  complex  but  not 
confusing  plot,  the  author  evokes  with  remark¬ 
able  skill  the  life  of  a  bygone  civilization.  .  .  , 


The  simple,  vigorous  style  of  the  writing,  rich 
m  Biblical  allusions,  unfolds  the  often  terri¬ 
fying  youthful  experiences,  which  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  religious,  mercantile,  and  ar- 
ustic  life  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  city.” 
Paul  Heins 

Horn  Bk  43:70  P  ’67  200w 
“  [In  this  volume]  places  and  people  are  vigor¬ 
ously  characterized.  Too  many  explanatory  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  impede  the  action  and  make 
the  plot  difficult  to  follow.  A  provocative  in¬ 
troduction  to  ancient  Sumer.”  L.  P.  Seacord 
Library  J  92:1324  Mr  15  ’67  70w 


G 


GABB,  MICHAEL.  The  life  of  animals  with 
backbones;  foundations  of  vertebrate  zool¬ 
ogy  [by]  Michael  Gabb  [and]  Michael  Chin- 
ery.  144p  col  il  lib  bdg  $5.25  Ginn 

696  Vertebrates  66-17997 

“This  volume  considers  the  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vertebrates,  dis¬ 
cussing  in  detail  the  differences  between  the 
fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals, 
it  includes  a  brief  section  about  specific  mam¬ 
mals:  whales,  elephants,  and  beavers.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


.  The  emphasis  is  on  dynamics  and  functions 
wnich  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest  and  his  appreciation  of  structure,  [  riiis 
volume]  seems  to  be  intended  for  those  who 
plan  to  do  serious  study  in  the  sciences.  The 
illustrations  are  uniformly  excellent,  for  their 
factual  content  and  attractiveness.  Recommen¬ 
ded.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  B.  G.  Poner 
Library  J  91:6200  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  not  to 
do  in  books.  The  potential  subject  matter  is 
vast.  The  choices  made  by  the  authors  are  poor. 
The  prolusion  of  illustrations  are  lessened  in 
their  worthiness  by  garish  color  combinations, 
lack  of  artistic  quality,  and  poor  placement  in 
relation  to  the  text.  In  fact,  much  of  the  text 
IS  in  the  small  print  associated  with  lllustra- 
tipns;  if  the  reader  overlooks  it,  some  points 
will  surely  be  missed.  In  addition,  explanations 
are  uneven  and  may  be  intensely  technical  or 
erroneously  simple.  .  .  .  The  index  is  poor,  add¬ 
ed  references  are  not  given.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  76:84  N  ’67  170w 


GABB,  MICHAEL.  The  life  of  animals  without 
backbones:  foundations  of  invertebrate  zool¬ 
ogy  [by]  Michael  Gabb  [and]  Michael  Chin- 
ery.  128p  col  il  lib  bdg  $5.25  Ginn 


592  Invertebrates  66-17996 

This  volume  seeks  to  compare  the  anatomical 
structure  and  physiology  of  the  main  groups 
of  the  simpler  animals.  “Beginning  with  the 
Protozoans  and  the  ‘animals  without  a  hard 
skeleton,’  then  Molluscs,  Echinoderms,  and  .  .  . 
Arthiopods,  .  .  .  the  volume  concludes  with  an 
account  of  invertebrate  reproduction.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  IS  a  visually  attractive,  generally 
well-written,  but  somewhat  poorly  organized 
book  in  which  all  illustrations  are  in  color,  a 
feature  unusual  in  science  books.  Sections  on 
annelid  worms,  mollusks,  and  insects  are  well 
done  and  contain  interesting  new  material.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  throughout  the  book  both  text 
and  figures  contain  errors,  some  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude.  ...  In  addition,  there  is  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  biology  of  certain  inverte¬ 
brates,  notably  Hydra  and  the  earthworm, 
while  many  other  equally  ‘important’  inverte¬ 
brates  are  completely  ignored.  Yet  despite  its 
weaknesses  this  book  should  be  useful  for  be¬ 
ginning  students  and  thus,  with  some  reserva¬ 
tion,  is  recommended  for  purchase.  .  .  .  Grades 
eight  to  twelve.”  D.  E.  Bliss 

Library  J  91:5250  O  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Madeline  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  76:75  N  ’67  160w 


GABB,  MICHAEL.  The  world  of  plants:  founda¬ 
tions  of  ^botany  [by]  Michael  Gabb  [and] 
y.  160p 


Michael  Chinery. 
581  Botany 


Op  col  il  lib  bdg  $5.26  Ginn 
66-17998 


The  first  part  of  the  book  “contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  processes  of  plants  in  general, 
followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  life  cycle  of  flowering  plants.  The  lat- 
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GABB,  IVIICHAEL — Continued 
ter  part  deals  with  the  classification  of  plants, 
then  descriptively  and  in  depth  with  the  Thai* 
lophyta,  Bryophyta.  Pteridophyta  and  Sperma- 
phyta.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  is  an  attempt  to  cover  briefly  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  botany.  The  presentation  is  not  al¬ 
ways  clear,  because  the  information  on  a  topic 
is  scattered  throughout  several  chapters.  .  .  . 
The  reader  must  have  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  the  explanations  of  terms  are 
often  too  brief.  There  are  many  good  and  color¬ 
ful  illustrations,  but  they  do  not  always  appear 
on  pages  near  the  text  discussion.  No  glossary 
or  bibliography.  Buy  only  where  there  is  need 
for  another  book  on  the  subject.”  A.  B.  Liuch- 
singer 

Library  J  91:6201  D  15  ’66  IlOw 
“[The]  book  is  organized  into  logical  sections 
dealing  sequentially  with  how  plants  live  (phys¬ 
iology),  .  .  .  with  codas  on  bacteria  and  on  un¬ 
usual  ways  of  plant  life.  The  writing  is  dull, 
but  accurate;  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  some  of  the  worst  drawings  we  have  seen, 
in  the  most  garish  colors  imaginable.  It  is  too 
technical  in  some  places  and  skimpy  in  others.” 
R.  M.  Klein,  D.  T.  Klein 

Natur  Hist  76:66  N  ’67  300w 


GABLE,  RICHARD  W.,  jt.  ed.  Political  devel¬ 
opment  and  social  change.  See  Finkle,  J.  L,. 


GABLEHOUSE,  CHARLES.  Helicopters  and 
autogiros;  a  chronicle  of  rotating-wing  air¬ 
craft.  254p  11  $4.95  Lippincott 
629.133  Helicopters.  Autogiros  66-18444 

The  first  three  chapters  trace  the  story  "of 
the  helicopter  from  ancient  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  author  recounts  the  history  of  the 
.  .  .  autogiro:  explains  the  theory  of  rotating- 
wing  flight:  [and]  .  .  .  how  various  rotor  sys¬ 
tems  work.  .  .  .  [He  gives  accounts  of]  helicop¬ 
ter  rescues  in  peacetime  and  wartime,  and  of 
helicopters  used  as  ‘gunships’  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  There  is  a  chapter  about  helicopter  air¬ 
lines  and  a  section  on  the  revolutionary  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  newer  V/STOL  (vertical  and 
short  take-off  and  landing)  aircraft.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"An  outstanding,  thorough,  scholarly  work 
which  explores  in  detail  the  many  experiments 
that  led  to  the  development  of  today’s  heli¬ 
copter.  .  .  .  Though  this  is  a  history  of  tecbnl- 
cal  developments,  the  language  of  the  book  is 
not  technical.  In  fact,  the  achievements  of  man, 
”9^  th6  technical  facts,  are  the  dominant  themes 
9^  , .V  ■  •  Is-st  sections]  describe 

incidents  in  life  saving,  combat,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  in  which  the  helicopter  has  plaved  a 
dominant  role.  This  should  be  the  standard 
reference  for  years  to  come  and  belongs  in 
every  library  as  the  book  on  the  subject.” 
W.  C.  Jackson 

Library  J  91:6097  D  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Lincoln  Papalla 

Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“The  helicopter  goes  back  to  the  ancient 
sources:  a  toy  in  China,  a  dream  sketch  by 
Leonardo.  .  The  final  chapters  of  the  book 
g^ve  a  good  account  of  helicopter  mechanics: 
the  severe  strain  on  the  rotor  hub.  which  must 
from  a  small  central  shaft  control  the  forceful 
motions  of  the  big  blades,  is  made  clear.  Here 
IS  the  origin  of  the  high  maintenance  costs  of 
the  present-day  helicopter,  a  topic  not  ade- 

actount.’^SlfscTam\a  ®  satisfying 

Sci  Am  217:300  S  5  ’67  500w 


f^lSTOPH ER.  The  writings  of 
Christopher  Gadsden,  1746-1805;  ed.  by  Richard 
Walsh.  342p  pi  $10  Univ.  of  S.cf  press 
973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution — Sources 

66-28136 

These  writings,  edited  by  a  professor  of 
American  H^tory  at  Georgetown  University 
contain  Gadsden  s  denunciations  of  the  Stanm 

agreements,  and^h/s®*?®®  .  advocacy  oHndep^end” 
ence  from  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  A  member  of  the 
first  two  Contmental  Congresses,  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Na:vy:  a^BrlgSdieJ 
General  m  the  Continental  Army,  and  a  South 
Carolina  legislator  for  nearly  30  years  ’” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index.  years. 

should  interest  students 
of  political  thought  and  economic  history. 


Walsh  is  to  be  commended  for  locating  and 
skillfully  editing  Gadsden’s  widely  scattered  ex¬ 
tant  writings.  Candor  forces  one  to  add  that 
Gadsden  is  too  proiix  for  most  undergraduates 
to  read  voluntarily.” 

Choice  4:904  O  ’67  140w 

‘“Inasmuch  as  Gadsden  left  no  central  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  .  .  .  the  editor  has  painstakingly 
assembled  this  selection  of  Gadsden  letters  from 
collections  of  his  correspondents.  .  .  .  The  edi¬ 
tor  includes  informative  sketches  of  the  minor 
correspondents,  and  his  footnotes  shed  much 
light  on  interesting  episodes.  .  .  .  Unfortunate¬ 
ly.  the  editor’s  praiseworthy  efforts  in  assem¬ 
bling  this  valuable  collection  are  at  times  mar¬ 
red  by  errors  in  spelling  and  flaws  in  style;  and 
the  type  is  difficult  to  read,  especially  in  the 
footnotes.  Nevertheless,  Walsh  has  performed  a 
real  service  to  students  of  national  and  state 
history  during  the  Revolutionary  period.”  D. 
W.  Hollis 

J  Am  Hist  54:636  D  ’67  170w 

“Professor  Walsh  has  faced  considerable 
challenge  in  presenting  the  Gadsden  papers  in 
intelligible  form,  for  he  has  had  to  deal  with 
verbosity,  vagueness,  and  highly  inexplicit  writ¬ 
ing.  He  has  even  had  to  translate  Gadsden’s 
shorthand.  Clear  headnotes  and  amplifying  foot¬ 
notes  greatly  clarify  this  material,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introductory  statement  properly  places 
the  old  revolutionary  in  his  complex  eighteenth- 
century  setting.  South  Carolina’s  role  in  the 
crusade  for  independence  has  now  been  brought 
into  much  sharper  focus.”  ’ll.  D.  Clark 

Sat  R  50:48  Je  10  ’67  700w 


GAILLARDET,  FReoeRIC.  Sketches  of  early 
Texas  and  Louisiana:  tr.  with  an  introd.  and 
notes  by  James  L.  Shepherd.  HI.  169p  il  $5 
Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

976  Texas— History.  Louisiana — History 

66-27357 

A  “report  of  travels  in  early  nineteenth- 
century  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  .  .  .  [an] 
account  of  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  set- 
Bement  of  those  areas  [by  a]  .  .  .  young  French 
dramatist  and  journalist  who  traveled  to 
Louisiana  in  1837  and  to  ’Texas  in  1839.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘Shepherd  laments  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
so  prominent  an  author  has  been  neglected,  but 
the  information  contained  in  this  translation 
^ffio'-'funately  reveals  little  that  is  new  or  sig¬ 
nificant  about  early  Texas  and  Louisiana.  At 
least  .half  of  the  Sketches  consists  of  historical 
descriptions  that  are  neither  extremely  accurate 
nor  unusually,  interesting.  Of  some  value  are 
GaillArdet’s  brief  character  studies  of  four  prom- 
uient  members  of  the  New  Orleans  bar  and  his 
discussion  of  the  abortive  French  settlement  of 
Champ  d  Asile.  More  polemic  is  Gaillardet’s 
lervent  but  ^unconvincing  defense  of  his  much- 
maligned  friend,  Pierre  Soul^.  .  .  .  Although 
Shepherd  s  translation  is  generally  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  his  editorial  work  is  inadequate  and  care¬ 
less.  .  .  .  While  this  work  may  please  the  col- 
lector  of  Texana,  the  historian  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.”  R.  V.  Haynes 

Am  Hist  R  73:229  O  ’67  370w 

“Shepherd  has  done  an  excellent  Job  of 
Uanslatin^g  lucidly  and  vividly  the  writings  of 
Gaillardet  included  in  this  book.  ...  A  com- 
P,  .biographical  sketch  of  Gaillardet  is  in¬ 
cluded.  .  .  However,  despite  Shepherd’s  ef¬ 
forts,  something  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
•  .[Tb*  material],  dealing  with 
the  Frenchman’s  travels  in  Texas  in  1839,  .  .  . 
was  written  to  be  published  in  French-language 
news^paj^rs  and  reads  like  a  rather  dull  history 
Texas  Revolution  and  the  ea.rly  Repub- 
bp’  °bly  by  incisive  character  sketches 

®  Lamar  whom  Gail- 

Ik  Shepherd  implies  in 

Gaillardet  gathered  much  of  this 
alrea^  printed  sources.  .  .  . 
.^baWers  dealing]  with  early  Louisiana 

bo^Oby  of  Champ  d’ Asile  in 

inteiestlng.  ...  [A  final  chap- 

^6®  career  of  Pierre  Sould,  U.S.  Ambas- 

much  to  restore 

in  histo™^°^  maligned  name  to  its  proper  place 
Choice  4:576  J1  ‘67  220w 

J  Am  Hist  54:139  Je  ’67  170w 
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GAINES,  DAVID 

churches;  a  study 
tory,  1302p  $18.60 


P.  The  world  council  of 
of  its  background  and  his- 
Smith,  Richard  R. 


262  World  Council  of  Churches  63-17177 
This  volume  includes  “the  18th-century  back¬ 
ground  movements  Las  well  as  a]  description 
of  the  developments  of  the  Rife  and  Work 
Movement  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
preceding  the  formalization  of  the  W.C.C.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  much  needed  comprehensive  book.  .  .  . 
The  three  Assemblies  (Amsterdam,  Evanston, 
and  New  Delhi),  their  themes,  personalities, 
speeches,  study  sections  reports  and  problems- 
failures  are  vividly  elucidated.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  social  and  political  implications 
of  the  Council.  The  author’s  bias,  that  the 
Council  has  never  had  a  real  theological  orien¬ 
tation,  is  evident  throughout.  A  major  asset  of 
the  book  is  its  extensive  use  of  primary 
sources.  A  lengthy  appendix  includes  17  vital 
docmnents  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  material  beyond  1961.  .  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless,  this  is]  a  basic  reference  book  for  any 
type  of  library.” 

Choice  3:787  N  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:2848  Je  1  ’66  90w 


GAINES,  WILLIAM  H.  Thomas  Mann  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Jefferson’s  son-in-law  [by]  William  H. 
Gaines,  Jr.  203p  pi  $7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Randolph,  Thomas  Mann.  Jefferson, 
Thomas  66-17579 

“Ambitious  as  well  as  able,  Randolph  was 
active  in  the  political  life  of  his  time,  serving 
as  a  congressman,  as  a  governor  of  his  state, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  General  As¬ 
sembly.  .  .  .  Yet  in  none  of  these  fields  of 
action  did  he  make  any  significant  contribution. 
.  .  .  A  similar  pattern  characterized  his  per¬ 
sonal  life.  He  lived  out  his  last  years  as  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  estranged  from  his  wife  and  most  other 
members  of  his  family.”  (Pref)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Efficiently  marshaling  evidence  from  scat¬ 
tered  sources,  Mr.  Games  tells  this  forlorn 
tale  shnply  and  sparingly.  ...  So  well  does  the 
author  convey  an  atmosphere  of  failure  that 
one  is  temp  tea  to  ask  if  the  subject  was  worth 
his  talents.  The  answer  is  yes,  for  the  work 
adds  another  dimension  to  our  understanding 
of  Jefferson.  We  can  imagine  the  anguish  of 
the  great  man  as  over  the  years  his  son-in- 
law  did  not  measure  up  to  hopes  that  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  focused  upon  a  son  of 
his  own.  Gaines  has  made  a  noteworthy  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  body  of  Jeffersoniana.”  J.  E. 
Selby 

Am  Hist  R  72:1082  Ap  ’67  420w 


“Libraries  which  have  a  compulsion  to  col¬ 
lect  everything  Jeffersonian  or  Virginian  will 
want  this  book,  but  otherwise  its  appeal  is 
quite  limited.  .  .  .  Though  Randolph  is  of 
slight  importance,  a  great  deal  of  industry  has 
been  devoted  to  ferreting  out  facts  about  him. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  of  them  seem  so  tri¬ 
vial  that  they  resemble  antiques  more  than 
historical  facts.” 

Choice  3:1074  Ja  ’67  150w 


“One  might  well  question  the  need  to  chron¬ 
icle  [Randolph’s]  tragically  insignificant  career. 
But  [the]  historian  for  the  Virginia  State  Li¬ 
brary  has  nevertheless  fashioned  an  interesting 
tale,  full  of  the  minutiae  of  land  sales,  debts, 
tobacco  crops,  slaves,  and  county-court  .politics 
which  made  the  fabric  of  Virginia  history  In 
this  period.”  N.  K.  Risjord 

J  Am  Hist  63:810  Mr  ’67  700w 


Va  Q  R  42:cxxxii  autumn  ’66  130w 


GAINHAM,  SARAH.  Night  falls  on  the  city. 

673p  $6.95  Holt 

67-11287 

This  novel  is  set  In  Vienna  in  the  “years 
from  the  German  Anschluss  of  1938  down  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Austria  in  1945.  .  .  . 
Julia  Homburg  [is  the]  beautiful  leading  lady 
of  the  internationally  famous  Burgtheatre. 
Julia’s  husband  Franz  is  a  socialist  politician, 
scholar  and  philosopher.  He  is  also  a  Jew.  .  .  . 
Julia  is  called  upon  to  play  her  most  challeng¬ 
ing  role,  to  continue  her  brilliant  stage  career 
and  at  the  same  time  conceal  Franz’s  where¬ 
abouts  from  the  Gestapo.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Revlev/ed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:99  Ag  ’67  900w 


“Every  one  of  the  multitude  of  people  In  this 
extraordinary  novel  are  well  realized.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  is  both  authentic  and  suspense  filled. 

.  .  .  This  block-buster  of  a  novel  will  be  a  best¬ 
seller  for  many  months  to  come,  not  merely 
because  it  is  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  choice, 
but  on  merits  that  it  has  which,  I  believe,  will 
make  it  a  classic  novel  of  this  period.  A  su¬ 
perb  and  eminently  restrained  but  most  moving 
novel.” 

Best  Sell  27:165  Ag  ’67  550w 
“In  their  refocused  lives  and  shifting  relation¬ 
ships,  [the]  characters  .  .  .  vividly  show  rather 
than  tell  history.  In  this  age  of  the  snappy 
paragraph  and  the  predigested  tale,  novels 
rarely  run  as  long  as  this.  .  .  .  But  [this  work] 
carries  its  bulk,  and  the  enormous  research 
that  must  have  gone  into  it,  with  agreeable 
lightness  and  moves  at  a  brisk  pace.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  characters  Miss  Gainham  uses  to 
present  degrees  of  commitment  is  so  vast  that 
we  soon  learn  to  consult  the  cast  list  with 
which  she  prefaces  her  story  Fortunately,  the 
suspense  and  the  skillfully  enhanced  changing 
atmospheres  never  lose  their  grip.  For  there  is 
not  enough  room,  even  in  this  volume,  for  all 
[her]  people  to  appear  in  three  dimensions. 
The  result  is  a  kind  of  Bayeux  tapestry — a  pic¬ 
ture  of  historic  action  that  stirs  and  entertains 
us  even  though  its  figures  lack  the  feeling 
of  depth.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  29  ’67 
370w 

Critic  26:88  O  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Edith  Shumaker 

Library  J  92:2178  Je  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Morse 

Library  J  92:4636  D  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Johnson 

Nat  R  19:1024  S  19  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  N  9  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  23  ’67  900w 
“Miss  Gainham,  a  charming  and  interesting 
writer,  has  forced  so  much  into  her  novel  .  .  . 
that  action  takes  over  ...  so  that  the  charac¬ 
ters,  in  their  increasing  helplessness  and  in¬ 
creasingly  courageous  endurance,  become  pas¬ 
sive  mechanical  objects  reacting  mechanically 
to  mounting  pressure.  In  other  words,  this 
book  is  too  long.  .  .  .  [Julia,  Franz]  and  their 
heroic  maid,  Fina,  all  so  brightly  alive  at  the 
stai’t  of  the  story,  are  soon  lost  to  view  in 
events,  explanations,  and  expositions.  As  a 
panoramic  picture  of  what  took  place  in 
Vienna  from  March,  1938,  to  May,  1945,  this 
book  is  entirely  successful  and  convincing,  and 
Miss  Gainham’ s  concluding  paragraphs  are  su¬ 
perb.” 

New  Yorker  43:82  Ag  5  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sarei  Eimerl 

Reporter  37:50  S  7  ’67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Pick 

Sat  R  60:51  S  16  ’67  900w 
Time  90:116  D  8  ’67  310w 
TLS  p213  Mr  16  ’67  700w 


GALAMBOS,  LOUIS.  Competition  &  coopera¬ 
tion:  the  emergence  of  a  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  329p  $7.60  Johns  Hopkins  press 

338.4  Cotton  manufacture  and  ti-ade.  Trade 
and  professional  associations  66-22999 

This  volume  is  “an  analysis  of  the  manner 
In  which  trade  associations  evolved  in  the 
American  cotton  textile  Industry  from  the 
post-Civil  War  years  through  the  mid-1930’s. 
.  .  .  Attention  is  devoted  to  the  trade  group’s 
particular  form  of  cooperative  ideology  and  to 
the  sources  and  nature  of  association  leader¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  The  autlior  attempts  to  .  .  .  show 
how  the  association  movement  in  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  related  to  similar  developments  in  other 
American  Industries  and  to  the  general  social, 
political,  and  economic  environment  that  char¬ 
acterized  modern  America.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Dorfman 

Am  Hist  R  72:1117  Ap  ’67  420w 
“The  author  recounts  the  tale  In  meticulous 
detail,  based  on  careful  research  in  primary 
sources.  This  is  a  valuable  type  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  allowing  the  author  to  question  and  cor¬ 
rect  many  a  broad  generalization  circulated  by 
more  popular  and  more  politically  oriented 
writers.  Particularly  is  this  welcome  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  attribution  of  paramount  power 
to  trade  and  peak  associations,  so  favored  by 
Brady  and  others  operating  with  Marxian 


470 
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GALAMBOS,  LOUIS — Continued 
stereotypes.  The  author  advajices  an  ‘institu¬ 
tional  approach’  to  the  history  of  political 
economy,  as  a  corrective  to  ‘progressive  and 
reform  history.’  There  ,is  merit  in  this  way 
of  examining  the  organizational  revolution  of 
our  times,  but  .  .  .  the  larger  political  forces 
are  somewhat  muted  in  this  narrative  of  trade 
policy.”  Oliver  Garceau 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:498  Je  ’67  800w 
“An  accurate  subtitle  would  be  ‘Association- 
ism  and  the  Quest  for  Price  Stability  in  Cotion 
TextUes.  1880-1937.’  .  .  .  The  author  concludes 
that  the  CTI  and  the  association  movement 
facilitated  a  shift  to  realistic  leniency  in  the 
nation’s  antitrust  policy  and  helped  preserve 
a  partnership  between  business  and  govern¬ 
ment,  averting  compiete  goverimient  regula¬ 
tion  during  the  crisis  years  of  NRA.  There  are 
gaps  in  interpretation.  .  .  .  When  examining 
the  ‘nonconformers’  who  resisted  the  CTI  and 
NEA  codes,  Galambos  discusses  oniy  the 
southern  cases,  since  he  believes  the  exclusion 
of  regional  differences  facilitates  the  analy¬ 
sis.  But  a  major  reason  why  this  industry 
was  ‘atomistic’  was  the  persistent  sectional 
differences  in  cost,  custom,  and  law.  ’i'hese 
deserve  more  thorough  treatment.  The  roots 
of  associationism  in  progressivism  and  World 
War  I  also  require  elaboration.  .  .  .  Galambos 
is  well  organized,  and  his  writing  is  lucid.” 
C.  B.  Cowing 

J  Am  Hist  53:853  Mr  ’67  480w 


“By  making  a  thorough  case  history  of  a 
specific  major  manufacturing  Industry,  the 
American  cotton  textile  Industry,  the  author 
hopes  ‘to  improve  our  understanding  of  a  form 
of  business  which  has  played  a  very  significant 
role  in  the  development  of  America’s  particular 
brand  of  mixed  capitalism.’  For  large  business 
libraries.”  Audree  Malkin 

Library  J  91:4101  S  15  ’66  130w 


GALBRAITH,  GEORGINA,  ed.  The  journal  of 
the  Rev.  William  Bagshaw  Stevens.  See 
Stevens,  W.  B. 


GALBRAITH,  JOHN  KENNETH.  The  new  in¬ 
dustrial  state.  427p  $6.95  Houghton 
330.973  Industry  and  state — U.S.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Corporations  67-11826 
The  Paul  M.  Warburg  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  “examines  the  role  of  industry,  the 
state,  and  the  individual.  He  first  dissects  the 
modern  corporation  and  shows  it  .  .  .  [to  be] 
run  by  a  corps  of  trained,  hired  managers 
who  make  the  operating  decision  as  a  group 
through  committees.  Since  these  managers  are 
constrained  by  law  from  maximizing  profit, 
.  .  .  the  modern  corporation  attempts  to  maxi¬ 
mize  its  prestige  and  influence,  and  as  it  does 
so,  the  dividing  lines  between  the  state  and  in¬ 
dustry  disappear.  The  state  becomes  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  system,  and  the  industi-y 
becomes  an  arm  of  the  state.  The  goals  of 
society  that  do  not  coincide  with  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  system  are  discriminated  against. 
.  .  .  The  aesthetic  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
technostructure  and  does  not  therefoie  enter 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  industrial  svstem.” 
(Library  J)  Index 


Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Masse 

America  117:40  J1  8  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Giunta 

Best  Sell  27:159  J1  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  K.  E.  Boulding 

Book  Week  p2  J1  18  ’67  SlOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Eisner 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:30  N  '67  2750w 
-Choice  4:1142  D  '67  80w 
Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  13  ’67 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Harrington 

Commentary  44:77  O  ’67  6000w 
‘‘'This,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  the  economic 
publishing  event  of  the  year.  Professor  Gal¬ 
braith  IS  so  scintillating  in  his  prose  style,  sc 
devastating  in  his  wit,  so  balanced  in  his  cimi- 
cism,  ^at  one  would  like  it  to  be  somethinf 

as  after  readiS  the 
author  s  famous  preliminary  canter  in  "The  Af 
fluent  Sc^lety,  is  still  left  heretical  h 

doubting  how  much  really  lies  behind  the  Cb- 
interesting  question  for  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  research  should  be:  why  in 
as  America  and  Japan) 
does  this  striving  for  greater  corporate  sales 


become  the  main  motive  force  of  the  techno- 
structure,  while  m  some  other  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Britain)  the  ruling  motive  in  big  cor¬ 
porations,  both  nationalised  and  private,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  .  .  .  desire  of  the 
non-profit-making  technostructure  for  mini¬ 
mum  disturbance  and  a  quiet  life?  Professor 
Galbraith  does  not  probe  this  question.” 

Economist  224:894  S  9  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 
-Harper  235:111  O  ’67  370w 
“This  book  can  be  considered  perhaps  even 
more  controveisial  than  The  Affluent  Society 
IBRD  1958],  yet  it  explains  far  more.  In  his 
foreword  Professor  Galbraith  states  that  the 
New  Industrial  State  builds  on  and  expands 
the  views  offered  in  the  earlier  book.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  not  only  for  the  econom¬ 
ics  section,  but  also  for  the  general  readings 
section  of  any  library.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 
Library  J  92:1828  My  1  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Magdoff 

-jsgation  205:246  S  18  ’67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Miller 

-New  Repub  157:26  J1  8  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Mishan 

New  Statesman  74:555  O  27  ’67  1900w 


“This  is  a  difficult  book  to  deal  with  critic¬ 
ally  ...  it  suffers  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
absence  of  the  solid  empirical  demonstration 
that  would  convince  us  of  the  conceptual  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  technostructure  as  the  new  power 
center  of  capitalism,  while  on  the  other  it  is 
not  quite  reduced  to  the  fundamental  level  of 
generalization  that  served  to  make  Schumpet¬ 
er’s  theory  of  capitalism  so  impressive.  .  .  . 
Galbraith’s  model  is  important  and  original. 
.  .  .  But  his  grand  outline  is  weakened  by  an 
unwillingness  to  press  home  his  analysis  to  its 
bitter  conclusion.  ...  Galbraith’s  mocking 
irony  causes  him  in  the  end  to  avoid  a  clear 
moral  commitment  with  regard  to  the  problems 
he  raises.”  R.  L.  Hellbroner 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Je  29  ’67  2700w 


“The  cfitical  question  is  whether  Galbraith’s 
building-blocks  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
his  structure.  This  reader  thinks  they  are  not. 
It  is  not  that  what  he  says  on  specific  Issues  is 
completely  wrong.  Rather,  what  he  says  is 
just  true  enough  to  be  plausible,  but  not  true 
enough  to  make  a  convincing  case.  .  .  .  The 
crucial  question  in  evaluating  [his  theory]  is 
whether  corporate  enterprise  and  government 
have  in  fact  achieved  the  degree  of  control  he 
attributes  to  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
they  have  achieved  important  control;  the 
question  is  whether  the  process  has  gone  far 
enough  to  have  produced  the  Institutional 
transformation  his_  theory  Implies.  .  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless,  his]  considerable  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  .  .  .  deserves  the  widest  possible  atten¬ 
tion  and  discussion.”  R.  J.  Saulnler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Je  25  ’67  2400w 
Reviewed  by  Naomi  Bliven 

New  Yorker  43:85  Ja  6  ’68  2200w 
-TMewsweek  69:750  Je  26  ’67  660w 


_  A  ijcenseu  ana  practicing  professional  econo¬ 
mist  .  .  .  has  proposed  a  new  theoi’y.  'This  makes 
news.  .  • /rwo_  inescapable  phrases  in  his  new 

book  will  stick  in  American  language  as  did  his 
earlier  conventional  wisdom’  and  ‘affluent  so- 
ciety.  These  are  his  title  phrase  ‘industrial 
state —a  fair  description  of  America,  Britain, 
and  Western  European  countries — and  ‘tech¬ 
nostructure,’  his  capsule  word  for  modern 
corpOTate- complexes.  We  shall  hear  a  lot 
about  both  in  the  next  few  years.  .  .  .  One 
need  not  accept  all  [his]  generalizations:  ‘pow¬ 
er,  for  instance,  needs  more  analysis,  but  that 
is  n9t  an  economist’s  job.  .  .  .  The  Important 
consideration  is  that  (Jalbraith  deals  with  re¬ 
alities  instead  of  fiction.  ’This  may  not  make 
1  but  from  here  out  no  serious 

scholar  will  be  able  to  skate  along  on  past  as- 

PPt  be  able  to 

ignore  Mr.  Galbraith.'^’  A.  A.  Berle 
-Sat  R  50:29  Je  24  ’67  1360w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Adams 

Science  157:532.  Ag  4  ’67  2000w 
Time  89:74  Je  30  ’67  900w 
TLS  pl097  N  23  ’67  6000w 


Reviewed  by  K.  E.  Boulding 

Va  Q  R  43:672  autumn  ’67  1350w 


GALE,  VI.  Love  always.  60p  $3  Swallow.  A. 

.  65-25792 

second  book  of  poems,  most  of  which  have 
been  previously  published  elsewh^. 

craftsmanship  and  philosophical  fail¬ 
ure  an  ear  that  revels  in  the  music  of  -words. 
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yet  with  minimal  experiential  content.  .  .  . 
[Some  statements]  make  us  ask  ‘What  does  this 
mean?’  A  poet’s  deepest  obligation  is  to  make 
us  feel,  the  experience  as  it  means,  but  Gale 
rends  to  leave  the  reader  hanging.’’ 

Choice  3:901  D  ’66  9Clw 

“[This]  is  lllled  with  engaging,  details  of  an 
ordinary  woman’s  life:  neighbors,  pets,  hus¬ 
bands,  flowers,  relatives,  hobbies.  Her  poems 
remain  mere  raw  material,  however,  pi-eiued 
up  with  tricks  she  has  learned:  sing-song 
lambics,  synecdoche,  vivid  verbs,  pared-away 
adverbs,  coined  phrases,  etc.  .  .  .  Miss  Gale  is 
QUintessentially  a  poetry  clinic  writer.”  Richard 
Tillinghast 

Poetry  109:118  N  ‘66  900w 


GALEN,  NINA.  The  rennlflufer.  286p  J4.95 

Dutton 

67-11383 

The  setting  ‘‘is  a  small,  inexpensive  guest¬ 
house  in  the  Austrian  Alps.  The  son  of  the 
house,  called  the  Renrilaufer,  or  the  Racer,  is 
named  Dieter  Schnell.  .  .  .  The  central  flgure 
in  the  story  is  Freia  Volken,  who  was  born 
Ada  Levin  in  a  Jewish-Americari  family  in 
Los  Angeles  but  changed  her  name  and  her 
personality  after  meeting  the  talented  young 
German  architect  Baldur  Volken,  who  is  now 
her  husband.  Freia  is  surprised  but  not  dis¬ 
comfited  to  find  her  very  first  lover,  Stanley 
M.,  of  Los  Angeles,  already  in  residence  at  the 
guesthouse  when  she  and  Baldur  arrive  for  a 
little  holiday  before  they  go  off  to  take  up  a 
new  life  in  California.  Another  guest  is  Herr 
von  S.,  a  former  Luftwaffe  pilot  and  still  a  de¬ 
vout  Nazi,  who  has  reasons  of  his  own  for 
lingering  in  the  company  of  the  Volkens  and 
Stanley  M.”  (New  Yorker) 


Reviewed  by  1.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  27:6U  My  1  ‘67  560w 
‘‘The  novel  concentrates  on  the  clash  of  per¬ 
sonalities  and  nationalities  as  American,  Nazi, 
Jewish,  Austrian,  and  neo-German  sensibili¬ 
ties  confront  one  another,  mostly  over  coffee 
or  at  the  fireside  of  an  Austrian  ski  lodge.  The 
Rennlaufer,  the  local  ski  champion  in  resi¬ 
dence,  is  merely  the  touchstone  for  the  actions 
of  others  and  is  a  symbol  of  innocence  in  a 
milieu  of  mixed  guilts.  Particularly  sharp  is 
the  portrayal  of  Freia.  .  .  .  The  excellent  char¬ 
acterization,  crisp  dialogue,  and  wry  intrusions 
from  the  author,  who  often  Interrupts  her 
characters’  thoughts  and  actions,  make  this  a 
telling  novel  for  discriminating  readers.”  T.  L. 
V  iriCfi 

Library  J  92:1177  Mr  16  ‘67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Roger  Gard 

New  Statesman  74:514  O  20  ‘67  300w 
‘‘If  some  of  these  individuals  seem  to  be 
caricatures — well,  they  are,  and  they  indulge 
In  declarative  speculations  concerning  Nie¬ 
tzsche,  war  and  love.  What  rescues  this  novel 
from  the  run  of  the  mill  is  an  elegant  style 
that  glosses  over  internal  weaknesses,  and  a 
bracing  dash  of  wit.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  J1  9  67  80w 
‘‘This,  [the  author’s]  first  novel,  shows  that 
as  she  goes  along  she  will  be  much  more  than 
clever,;  her  range  can  only  be  guessed  at.  .  .  . 
[Freia]  is  so  real  that  we  shiver  to  think  of 
her  as  she  will  be  in  middle  age.  .  .  .  Stanley 
M.,  an  interesting  character,  remains  detached 
from  the  reader  and  is  never  accessible  for 
close  examination,  but  he  makes  the  correct 
moves  and  fills  the  role  Miss  Galen  planned  for 
him  without  giving  any  trouble  to  anybody.  It 
is  a  pity  about  Stanley  M.  His  strength  and  in¬ 
telligence  are  evident,  and  his  lack  of  will 
throughout  this  novel  seems  a  bit  unnatural. 
But  one  does  not  stop  reading  Miss  Galen’s 
work  because  one  of  her  characters  seems  to 
be  not  quite  himself.  She  is  a  sharp-eyed  witty 
writer  who  will  do  wonders  when  her  sym¬ 
pathy  Is  no  longer  held  in  cheek  by  her  anger.” 
New  ’Yorker  4.‘?:i49  Je  10  ’67  340w 
TLS  pl053  N  9  ‘67  360w 


GALLAGHER,  THOMAS.  The  doctors’  story 
[pub]  in  commemoration  of  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Columbia  unlv.  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  234p  pi  $5.96  Har- 
court 

610.7  Columbia  ’University.  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  67-25067 


"The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  had 
Its  start  with  a  faculty  of  two  in  the  fall  of 
1767  The  first  medical  school  in  New  York,  it 
was  part  of  King’s  (later,  Columbia)  College 


but  broke  away  in  1807  to  become  an  independ¬ 
ent  school.  It  rejoined  Columbia  in  1891.  It  is 
the  school’s  histoiy  before  1891  that  [the  au¬ 
thor  covers  in  this  chronicle],  .  .  .  which  is 
both  an  account  of  the  school  and  its  dominant 
personalities  and  an  early  medical  history  of 
New  York.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


_  “[This  volume]  is  an  exemplary  contribution 
in  the  area  of  institutional  history.  Pubiished  to 
celebrate  the  2U0th  anniveisary  of  the  College, 
it  places  the  institution  in  the  context  of  its 
time  and  place,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  that  some  of  the  founding  fathers  were 
scheming  self-seekei-s  who  formed  political 
cabals  and  intrigues  with  eagerness  and  skill. 
The  writing  is  accomplished  yet,  in  tone,  not 
that  of  the  specialist.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  a 
competent  historian.  He  provides  more  than  a 
shallow  analysis.  The  preiace  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Annan,  librarian  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Academy  of 
Medicine,  lends  authenticity  to  the  work.” 
Estelle  Brodman 

Library  J  92:2936  S  1  ‘67  140w 
‘‘[A]  delightful  and  informal  chronicle.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Gallagher  has  consulted  extensive  original 
sources,  and  his  book  sparkles  with  apt  quota¬ 
tions  and  anecdotes.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  15  '67  190w 


GALLANT,  ROY  A.  Discovering  rocks  and 
minerals;  a  nature  and  science  guide  to  their 
collection  and  identification,  by  Boy  A.  Gal¬ 
lant  and  Christopher  J.  Schuberth;  pub.  for 
the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history.  127p  il  $3.95 
Natural  hist,  press 

649  Mineralogy.  Rocks— Collection  and  pre¬ 
servation  67-11162 

This  book  has  been  "written  for  beginning 
collectors  and  for  seasoned  ‘rock  hounds’  of  all 
ages.”  (Foreword)  It  describes  what  tools  are 
needed,  what  maps,  where  to  collect,  how  to 
categorize  and  file  specimens,  and  provides 
identification  keys  for  common  rocks  and  min¬ 
erals.  Glossary  of  geologic  terms.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


[This]  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  collect¬ 
ing  and  identifying  rocks  and  minerals.  It  also 
tells  how  they  became  what  they  are.  A  well- 
illustrated  book  full  of  helpful  tables  ranging 
from  the  family  tree  to  common  minerals,  to 
the  geological  ages,  this  is  an  excellent  buy  for 
the  pre-teen  rock  hand.”  J.  C.  ’W’augh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  '67 
60w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87;185  N  10  '67  20w 


GALLI,  MARIO  VON.  The  Council  and  tl^ 
future;  phot,  by  Bernhard  Moosbrugger.  299p\ 
$10.95  McGraw  \ 

262  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-24564 

This  book  “offers  a  day-to-day  record  of  the 
work  of  Vatican  II  and  .  ,  .  quotations  from  , 
the  remarks  of  those  participating,  beginning  V 
with  Pope  John  XXlll’s  opening  statement  and 
continuing  through  the  speeches  of  Cardinals, 
bishops  and  others  to  the  final  address  of  Pope 
Paul  VI.  ...  [It  also  includes]  excerpts  from 
Council  documents  and  statements.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  H) 


“[This]  is  easily  the  most  visually  interesting 
and  intellectually  prodding  work  yet  published 
on  the  Council.  Moosbrugger  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  world’s  top  photographers,  and 
his  black-and-white  studies  here  show  him 
no  less  gifted  in  insight.  Each  of  the  hundred 
or  so  pictures  strike  me  as  memorable  and  just 
about  irreplaceable.  .  .  .  Von  Gain’s  text  is 
subtle,  witty,  pungent  and  even  blunt,  without 
lapsing  into  caricature  or  unfair  epigrams.” 

T  iVFpN’a.mrv 

Amenca  116;615  N  12  ‘66  500w 
Best  Sell  26:318  N  16  '66  270w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  pl7  D  4  ’66  60w 
“[This]  is,  by  all  odds,  one  of  tire  best  of  the 
books  on  the  Council  which  have  come  to  my 
attention.  ...  It  isn’t  two  books — a  picture 
book  and  a  commentary — but  rather  a  master¬ 
ful  blending  of  photos  and  texts  into  a  unified 
whole.  The  author  of  the  text,  who  senses  as 
Editor  of  the  Swiss  Jesuit  Magazine  Orientie- 
runa,  is  a  genius  when  it  comes  to  capsullzlng 
the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  Council  and 
of  its  principal  documents.  He  is  as  honest  as 
he  is  perceptive  and,  while  unmistakably  a 
‘progressive,’  he  doesn’t  waste  very  much  time 
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GALLI,  MARIO  VOH—Continu&d 
baiting  the  ‘conservatives.’  ...  It  would  be  a. 
mistake  to  skip  this  chronicle.  It  is  larded  with 
interesting  little  nuggets,  some  of  which,  add 
spice  and  even  a  little  bite  to  the  narrative. 

Gr  C  Hifi^ins 

Commonweal  85:264  D  2  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger  .  „  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  D  4  ’66  220w 


GALLICO,  PAUL.  The  revealing  eye;  person¬ 
alities  of  the  1920’s:  in  phot,  by  .Nicholas  Mu; 
ray  and  words  by  Paul  Gallico.  307p  $2o 
Atheneum  pubs. 

779  Photography,  Artistic  67-25487 

A  collection  of  one-hundred-fifty  photographs 
of  men  and  women  who  were  prominent  "in 
sports,  politics,  theater,  movies,  the  arts,  pho¬ 
tographed  by  the  Hungarian-born  Mr.  Muray, 
whose  .  .  .  work  appeared  regularly  in  Vanity 
Pair  and  Harper’s  Bazaar.”  (Harper)  Index. 


“What  is  spellbinding  about  this  book  of 
photographs  is  that  it  brings  back  vividly,  and 
as  we  like  to  remember  them,  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  who  gave  the  Twenties  so 
much  drama  and  fun  and  frolic.  It  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  collection  (and  recollection)  of  photographs 
almost  unbelievably  stilted  by  today's  stan¬ 
dards,  but  altogether  natural  for  their  vin¬ 
tage.  The  personalities  range  from  A  to  Z — 
GJeorge  Abbott  to  Dr.  Gregory  Zilboorg  (re¬ 
member  him?)  .  .Paul  Galileo’s  text  accom¬ 
panying  each  full-page  picture  is  itself  history- 
in-brief,  compelling',  crammed  with  odds  and 
ends  about  the  people  portrayed,  their  successes 
and  failures,  fancies  and  foibles,  beginnings  and 
ends,  sometimes  happy,  sometimes  tragic.”  H. 
R.  Mayes 

Book  World  p4  N  12  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:128  D  ’67  120w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  10  ’67  lOOw 
“Here  the  great,  near-great,  and  would-be 
great  of  the  1920s  turn  out  be  that  decade’s 
‘beautiful  people’ — and,  if  one  wanted  to  find 
fault  with  the  impressive  and  eloquent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Nicholas  Muray,  it  would  be  that  he 
makes  so  many  of  these  .  .  .  personalities  look 
implausibly  attractive.  And  yet,  perhaps  they 
were — then.  For  they  were  all  so  young.  .  .  . 
Paul  Gallico’s  bios  are,  as  one  would  expect  of 
such  a  gifted  journalist,  clear  and  revealing. 
Seldoin  exceeding  500  ■words,  they  will  prove  al¬ 
most  invariably  absorbing  to  the  random  reader 
and  a  great  convenience  to  writers  hard-pressed 
for  facts.  Despite  their  brevity,  they  are  studded 
with  unexpected  dividends.  .  .  .  Gallico’s  The 
Revealing  Dye  is  a  most  illuminating  essay  on 
photography  but  his  ‘Memento  Muray’  is  not, 
to  me,  so  successful.  A  eulogy  is  always  a  dif¬ 
ficult  assignment,  even  when  it  consists  largely 
of  quoting  the  deceased.  However,  if  you  want 
to  give  sorneone  six  pounds  of  handsome  and 
fascinating  book,  I  don’t  kno'w'  where  you’ll  do 
better  than  this.”  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  50:50  N  25  ’67  360w 


GALLOWAY,  DAVID  D.  The  absurd  hero  In 
Arnerican  fiction;  Updike,  Styron,  Bellow, 
Salinger.  257p  $6  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
813  Bellow,  Saul.  Salinger,  Jerome  David. 
Styron,  William.  Updike,  John.  American 
fiction — History  and  criticism  65-21298 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis 

Am  Lit  39:427  N  ’67  400w 
Choice  3:1014  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Hoffman 

Mod  Lang  J  51:223  Ap  ’67  700w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  23  ’67  120w 


GAMOW’  GEORGE.  Mr  Tompkins  inside  him¬ 
self,  adventures  m  the  new  biology  [bvl 
George  Gamow  and  Martynas  Yfias;  with  il 
by  George  Gamow.  274p  $6.95  Viking 
574  Biology  67-20291 

This  volume  is  based  in  part  on  Mr  Tompkin' 
the  Facts,  of  Life  (BRD  1953).  It  seekl 
to  reflect  the  major  advances  in  biology  in  thf 
past  decade.  Using  a  fictional  character  (Mr 
Tompkins,  a  bank  teller  who  thinks  and  dreams 
constantly  about  science),  George  Gamow  ex¬ 


plains  the  human  circulatory  system,  the  human 
brain,  genes  and  chromosomes,  the  biological 
"time  clock,”  and  other  biological  theories. 
Index. 


“This  is  an  amusing  little  book  which  informs 
the  reader  painlessly  about  the  ‘new’  biology. 
.  .  .  Both  the  reader  and  Mr.  Tompkins 

meet  a  cast  of  characters  ranging  from  young 
Charles  Darwin  to  an  antiquated  computer 
named  Maniac,  all  of  whom  politely  explain 
some  aspect  of  the  life  sciences.  This  scientific 
‘Alice  in  Wonderland’  approach  may  seem  like 
a  lot  of  foolishness,  and  it  is;  however,  it  is  a 
useful  teaching  device.  I  am  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  particular  audience  the  authors  had  in 
mind.  Many  of  the  delightful  subtleties  will 
be  lost  on  the  reader  who  does  not  already  have 
a  rather  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  presented  appears  to  be  aimed  at  those 
with  a  much  lower  level  of  sophistication.” 
J.  D.  Buffington 

Library  J  92:2935  S  1  ’67  150w 
“Once  in  a  while  Gamow  seems  on  the  verge 
of  toppling  into  the  inadmissably  coy,  but  he 
keeps  his  balance.  One  thing  that  saves  him  is 
his  wit.  Gamow  is  a  genuinely  amusing  writer. 
He  isn’t  above  inside  jokes.  .  .  .  Humor  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  one  man’s  laugh  is  another 
man’s  groan.  But  this  book  contains  solid, 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  current  scene  on 
the  biological  frontier.  The  facts  are  presented 
lightly,  but  with  complete  competence.  If  the 
reader  is  conned  into  remembering  them  through 
amusement,  what  he  reads  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [Gamow]  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  topology  and  mobius  strips  and  ends  by 
talking  of  asymmetric  molecules  and  their  mir¬ 
ror-images.  Computers  lead  to  cybernetics  lead 
to  brain  function.  Calendars  lead  to  clocks  lead 
to  circadian  rhythms.  ...  If  we  Jet  to  Japan, 
we  shift  our  watches  but  not  our  rhythms  and 
have  trouble  adjusting.  The  book  is  at  [its] 
most  fascinating-  on  this  subject.”  Isaac  Asimov 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  5  ’67  SOOw 


GANNON,  ROBERT.  Time  is  short  and  the 
water  rises.  See  Walsh,  J. 


GANS,  HERBERT  J.  The  Levittowners;  ways 
of  life  and  politics  in  a  new  suburban  com- 
mumty.  474p  $7.95  Pantheon  bks. 

301.3  Levittown,  New  Jersey.  Suburban  life 

66-17359 

This  study  of  Levittown  (now  called  WUling- 
boro).  New  Jersey,  took  place  during  1958-1962. 

author  of  the  Urban  Villagers 
(BRD  1963)  “w;ho  lived  there  for  two  years  in 
the  course  of  his  research,  explodes  some  wide¬ 
ly  held  concepts  about  suburbia.  Generally,  the 
author  concludes,  Levittown  is  what  Levit¬ 
towners  want,  and  Levittown  is  a  good  place 
to  live.  .Mso — for  a  homogenous  community,  it 
IS  .  .  .  diverse.  This  Levittown  was  painlessly 
integrated— the  story  of  the  why  and  how  is 
Index  (Fubhshers’  Weekly)  Bibliography. 


For  professionals  concerned  with  shaping 
American  cities.  The  Levittowners  ought  to  be 
book  of  the  year,  and  several  more  years  to 
SPIES'  .•  •  uses  accepted  social  science 
methods  in  contrast  to  the  journalistic  impres- 
luost  .  so-called  studies  of  suburbia, 
makes  its  conclusions  so  im- 
sPiEPS*"’  •  i  book  has  weak  points.  The 

and^^ the® fo l^e  joys  of  suburbia, 
that  he  finds  them  is  something 
of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy, 
bia^s  blind  him  to  some  suburban 
?dth  those  who  struggle  through, 

to  forgive  the  author 

?iffhta^?,te’ •  '*'’tll  provide  in- 
sights  irho  what  kind  of  design  may  be  socially 

gomery  relevant.”  Roger  Mont- 

..  Forum  127:77  J1  ’67  1300w 

massive  study]  however  tedious  in 

fibpratnre  Tt  iJJPPrtant  addition  to  our  social 
ncGratur©.  It  is  irnport8.nt  ,  ,  b6ca,us^ 

suburb?!?  I h  ^^^-^city  of  serious  books  about 
because  It  focuses  on  a  lower- 
middle-class  community  .  .  .  but  also  becanqe 
whl?  1?  fiercely  argued  rebuttal  to  the  critics 

quality  of  life  in  suburbia  generally  Indeed  Mr 
tSw,?  if  zealous  a  champion  of  the  Le^t: 

fi^shiny^'hfa  Suspects,  on 

tiis  book,  he  has  oyerstated  its  vlr- 
+hf^  understated  its  drawbacks  to  about 
that  suburbia’s  earlier  critics 

tte  vk^tues^^®^  drawbacks  and  understated 
Lne  virtues.  ...  A  number  of  Mr.  Gans’ 
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methods  and  value  _  judgments  seem  curious, 
rn?®  '+<  •  he  might  have  managed  to  cor- 

residents  for  his  in-depth 
mte^iews-— a  sampling  on  which  he  bases  a 
of  his  reporting.  In  sociological 
sample  group,  but  in 
Ri^^d  IOu™r’  very  jnany  people” 

Book  Week  pi  My  14  ’67  2700w 
Choice  4:919  O  ’67  190w 

+r,*T’rhis  book]  is  not  a  defense  of  suburbia, 
certain  to  be  so  regarded.  .  .  . 

^ho  is  about  to  leave  his  charming 
the  city  and  begin  thi 
business  of  raising  a  family  in  some  appropri- 
ately  bucolic  environment.  And  there  is  hardly 
a  suburbanite  ansnyhere  who  wouldn’t  benefit 
from  a  close  inspection  of  the  ‘Lievittowners’ 
and  their  time.  Still,  the  book  is  aimed  chiefly 
at  an  academic  audience  and  tliere  is  very 
nearly  nothing  in  the  literature  of  community 
Of.  ®PViroimient  studies  to  compare  with  it. 
Lit!  IS  certain  to  influence  whatever  is  said  or 
written  m  the  future  about  the  quality  and 
politics  of  suburban  life;  until  the  scope  of  its 
research  and  the  clarity  of  its  findings  are 
rivaled  by  some  subsequent  study,  it  will  be, 
simply,  the  classic  work  in  the  field.”  C.  M. 
v^urris 

_-Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8  ’67 
oUUw 

Economist  225:1061  D  9  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  92:1845  My  1  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Elmer  Bendiner 

Nation  205:57  J1  17  ’67  1160w 
Reviewed  by  John  Goldthorpe 

New  Statesman  74:642  N  10  ’67  1050w 
“[’This]  is  a  long,  not  terribly  rigorous,  ac¬ 
count  of  a  sub-culture  which  seems  gentle, 
permissive  and  philistine.  .  .  .  The  lessons  are 
.unclear,  and  Mr.  Gans  is,  of  course,  fully 
within  his  rights  to  love  what  he  has  lived 
with  and  studied.  But  his  apologia  is  no  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  critics,  even  though  the  duUer 
virtues  clearly  hold.  His  book  is  a  contribution 
to  a  debate  which  is  not  ours.  It  is  not  theo¬ 
retically  nor  methodolqgic^ly  very  important. 
It  IS,  however,  a  contribution  worth  having  as 
an  addition  to  the  ethnography  of  the  largest 
free  society  in  the  world.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
earns  it  an  English  edition.  Mr.  Gans  writes 
mcely,  and  no  one  need  fear  too  much  socio- 
logese — indeed  a  little  more  would  have 
strengthened  his  long  book.  But  anyone  who 
has  lived  in  a  new  American  suburb  will  still 
find  his  questions  about  ‘the  quality  of  life’ 
nagging  and  worrying  and  unresolved.” 

TLS  pll94  D  7  ’67  950w 


GARCIA,  ANDREW.  Tough  trip  through  para¬ 
dise,  1878-1879;  ed.  by  Bennett  H.  Stein.  446p 
il  maps  $6.95  Houghton 


B  or  92  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West. 
Indians  of  North  America — Social  life  and 
customs  66-14758 

This  autobiography  of  a  trapper  and  adven¬ 
turer  in  Montana  Territory  contains  his  “ac¬ 
count  of  life  among  the  Indians  and  frontiers- 
'men,  traders  and  ‘Boys  in  Blue’  in  the  days  of 
the  Nez  Perce  war.  .  .  .  Andrew  Garcia  [who! 
came  north  from  the  Mexican  border  in  1876 
.  .  .  died  in  1943.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“In  lean  and  bawdy  language,  sprinkled  with 
lyric  Indian,  Garcia  nicknamed  the  Squaw  Kid, 
documents  his  journey  into  the  backwoods  at 
the  age  of  23.  .  .  .  Written  in  the  1940’s  and 
stored  in  dynamite  boxes,  Garcia’s  manuscript 
was  discovered  in  1948  after  he  had  passed 
away.  What  gallops  through  his  writing  is  an 
immediate  universal  ruggedness  that  ought  to 
cause  an  agonizing  reappraisal  in  the  offices 
of  western  movie  producers.  Here  is  the  voice 
of  a  man  capable  of  enough  humor  to  call  his 
journey  a  trip  through  paradise.  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.”  David  Holstrom 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  17  ’67 
300w 

“Mr.  Garcia  feared  only  hell  and  whisky  and 
survived  numerous  mishaps.  He  married  a  Nez 
Perc6  girl,  In-who-lise.  whose  poignant  story 
of  suffering  and  death  in  the  Nez  Perc^  war  is 
stark  tragedy.  The  editor  has  supplied  con¬ 
tinuity  and  punctuation,  but  Mr.  Garcia’s 
tough,  sometimes  uncouth  language  remains. 
His  story  conveys  the  pungency  of  a  vanished 
era,  when  the  buffalo  and  Indian  roamed  free. 
This  is  genuine  Americana  that  makes  slick 
fiction  seem  pale.”  T.  W.  Wright 

Library  J  92:2557  J1  '67  lOOw 


Though  Garcia  himself  was  authentic 
enough,  there  is  no  way  to  check  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  his  anecdotes.  Many  of  them  are  altogeth- 
^  incredible — but  those  were  incredible  times. 
Paradise  will  probably  be  popular  in  spite  of 
scholarly  suspicions,  it  is  great  fun  to  read — 
Garcia  wrote  with  a  gusto  that  no  editing  can 
reduce — and  it  conveys  perhaps  the  truest  feel- 
Ju®  book  yet  published  for  life  among 

wi®  Northwestern  Indians  of  the  1870s.”  Brian 
Garfield 

Sat  R  50:37  S  9  ’67  300w 


GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA,  el  Inca.  Royal 
commentaries  of  the  Incas  and  general  his- 
Peru;  tr.  with  an  in  trod,  by  Harold 
y.  Livermore;  foreword  by  Arnold  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee.  2pts  maps  $17.50  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
985  Incas.  Peru — ^History.  Indians  of  South 
America— Peru  65-13518 

'The  author  was  “the  son  of  an  Inca  princess 
and  a  conquistador.  .  .  .  [Part  One]  is  an  ac- 
count  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  destruction  of 
-  from  its  legendary  birth 
until  tim  death  in  1572  of  the  last  independent 
ruler  [based  upon  oral  reports].  ...  In  the 
second  volume  Garcilaso  compares  Spanish  his- 
tories.,qf  the  conquest  of  Peru,  correcting  and 
amplifying  them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index, 
this  IS  a  translation  of  Commentarios  reales, 
^  first  published  in  1609 

under  the  title;  Primera  parte  de  los  Com- 
m^tariqs  reales,  and  part  2  of  which  was  first 
published  in  1617  under  the  title:  Historia 
general  del  Peru. 


Garcilaso’s  fame  derives  from  the  exoticism 
and  drama  of  his  subject  as  well  as  from  the 
clarity  of  his  exposition  and  the  polish  of  his 
literary  torm.  His  writings  have  always  ranked 
high  among  works  of  literature.  Their  appeal 
has  been  the  greater  because  they  reflect  both 
the  Spanish  and  the  Indian  traditions  ,  ,  In 
1±ie  introductions  to  this  edition,  ...  it  is  cur¬ 
ious  that  neither  [writer]  remarks  on  the  radi- 
cal  changes  in  Garcilaso’s  reputation  among  his¬ 
torians  of  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  .  To  J.  H. 
Rowe  in  1946  this  same  history  seemed  ‘entirely 
fanciful.’  Most  students  of  the  past  twenty 
years  have_  followed  Rowe,  but  still  more  recent 
interpretations  suggested  by  the  Swedish  hls- 
torian  Ake  Wedin  tend,  in  part,  to  rehabilitate 
(Jarcilasq.  Thus  some  hard  historical  questions 
still  confront  the  serious  reader  of  the  Royal 
Commentaries.”  Charles  Gibson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1622  J1  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:574  J1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Keenleyside 

Library  J  92:771  P  16  ’67  170w 
‘‘[These  volumes]  were  translated  Into  Eng- 
Ush  in  1688  and  again  In  1869,  but  none  of  these 
translations  was  adequate  in  any  way  to  the 
Importance  or  charm  of  the  original.  .  .  . 
[Garcilaso]  tried  to  explain  to  the  Spaniards 
the  ciyilization  that  they  conquered,  and  be¬ 
cause  It  was  the  civilization  of  his  own  family, 
he  saw  it  innocently,  idealistically  and  with  an 
awe  and  admiration  for  its  best  qualities.  Part 
I  IS  a  blend  of  fable,  fantasy,  folk  memory, 
biography,  history  and  anthropology,  what  the 
Incas  knew  and  remembered  about  their  civili¬ 
zation  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  being 
destroyed.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  else  available 
which  so  clearly  relates  the  ideals,  purposes 
and  actual  governance  of  the  Inca  empire.  .  .  . 
(In  Part  II  GarcUaso  wrote]  without  recrimi¬ 
nation  or  malice  of  the  conquest  of  the  con- 
quistadores.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  very  little 
idealization  of  the  greed  and  violence  that  were 
so  much  a  part  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  .  ,  . 
If  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  edition  now  at 
hand,  it  is  the  absence  of  annotation  that  would 
bring  this  centuries-old  history  up  to  date.” 
I.  R.  Blacker 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  P  26  ’67  1460w 
“[This]  is  a  considerable  work  of  literature, 
an  enthralling  and  at  times  genuinely  tragic 
story,  and  a  moving  revelation  of  the  emotions 
of  a  sensitive  man  who  felt  himself  the  heir  to 
two  distinct  races  and  cultural  traditions.  It 
derives  its  force  and  charm  from  the  duality  of 
its  author  s  character,  origin,  and  experience. 
Long  though  .it  is,  the  work  must  be  read  as 
a  whole  if  it  is  to  be  properly  appreciated.  .  ,  . 
Even  though  Garcilaso  was  not  present  at 
several  of  the  scenes  he  recorded,  his  historian’s 
imagination  rarely  played  him  false.  .  .  .  [His] 
own  fairness  and  honesty  are  transparent, 
even  where  his  deepest  prejudices  are  in¬ 
volved.  .  .  .  Harold  Livermore  has  provided 
an  excellent  translation  in  English  as  clear 
and  simple  as  Garcilaso’s  own  Spanish;  a  brief 
and  judicious  Introduction  to  each  part,  with 
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GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA,  el  \nca— Continued 

nn  Tocount  of  Garcilaso’s  life  and  works;  and 
j  -j-he  University  of  TexM 

Press  *  has  provided  two  handsome  vol¬ 
umes  .  The  print  is  clear  and  the  proof- 

readlM  7  kj  1400?“"' 


prove,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
there  was  really  no  necessity  for  a  siege  at  all. 
.  .  .  Such  briefly  is  Mr.  Gardner's  thesis;  yet, 
though  it  reads  cogently  enough,  one  cannot 
but  entertain  some  reservations.  .  •  • ,  [fatill] 
the  book  in  itself  makes  very  good  reading,  it 
only  as  a  demonstration  of  how  sadly  our 
present  methods  of  waging  war  fall  short  of 
the  Victorian.  All  hostilities,  for  example,  were 
suspended  each  Sunday.” 

TLS  p84  P  2  '67  760w 

Va  Q  R  44:xxxi  winter  ’68  IGOw 


GARDINER,  C.  HARVEY,  ed.  To  Cuba  and 
back.  See  Dana,  R.  H. 


GARDNER,  ALBERT  JEN  EYCK.  Histoiw  of 
water  color  painting  in  America.  158p  pi  col 
pi  $22.50  Reinhold 

759.13  Water  color  painting  66-22688 
“In  honor  of  the  centenary  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society,  the  Metropolitan  installed 
a  show  of  some  of  its  holdings  m  this  field. 
This  book  is  not  the  catalog  of  the  exhibit, 
but  rather  a  study  of  the  subject  by  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  associate  curator  of  American  .^-l. 
There  is  a  short  introduction  on  the  water- 
color  tradition,  the  use  of  the  medium  for 
sketches  and  studies,  and  the  expl9itatioii  of 
water  color’s  own  inherent  qualities.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘‘[This]  does  not  quite  belong  to  the  haute 
•vulgarisation  of  coffee  table  books,  and  yet  it 
fails  to  be  the  full  and  defliiitive  treatment  .of 
its  own  title.  .  .  .  The  text  consists  of  a  brief 
and  knowledgeable  essay  by  Gaidner.  There  are 
60  tipped- in  color  plates  of  sometimes  suspect 
quality,  and  96  black-and-white  Illustrations. 
Not  recommended  as  a  best  buy.” 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  lOOw 


“At  page  16  the  plates  begin,  with  some  in¬ 
formation  in  the  captions.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
color  plates  don’t  seem  believable.  The  over-all 
tone  looks  as  if  there  were  a  surcharge  of  one 
ink  or  another,  with  resulting  distortion  of 
tonal  values.  The  black-and-white  plates  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  the  work  of 
many  artists  does  not  come  out  well  in  mono¬ 
chrome.  Recommended  with  reservations, 
mostly  for  the  text  and  for  the  importance  of 
the  exhibit.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:999  Mr  1  '67  150w 


GARDNER,  BRIAN.  Maf eking;  a  Victorian  leg¬ 
end.  24Gp  pi  maps  $5.75  Harcourt 

968  Mafeking  67-19197 

Lieutenant-General  Baden-Powell  command¬ 
ed  “British  troops  in  the  seven-month  defense 
of  Mafeking  against  the  Boers  in  the  South 
African  War.  The  news  of  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  in  May  1900  led  to  unprecedented 
scenes  of  revelry  .  .  .  [in]  Victorian  England. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  has  produced  an  evaluation 
of  the  siege  based  on  a  reassessment  of  con¬ 
temporary  sources.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  Hamilton 

America  117;32G  S  23  ’67  440w 
Review'Cd  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:208  S  1  ’67  450w 


“While  not  the  woi'k  of  a  professional  his¬ 
torian.  [this]  is  a  competent  recreation  of  a 
historical  drama.  .  .  .  This  book  succeeds  in 
offsetting  the  eulogistic  Imbalance  of  existing 
biographies  of  the  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts — 
[E.E.]  Reynolds’  Baden-Powell  [BRD  1943]; 
[W.]  Hillcourt’s  Baden-Powell:  The  Two  Lives 
of  a  Hero  [BRD  1965] — but,  confined  to  the 
Mafeking  episode,  it  does  not  replace  them. 
Recommended  as  a  skeptical  reexamination  of  a 
Victorian  hero.” 

Choice  4:1165  D  ’67  160w 


“This  is  a  well-told  story  illustrated  with 
contemporary  photographs.  It  will  probably  ap¬ 
peal  most  to  historical  and  Commonwealth 
collections  but  could  find  a  place  in  general 
sections  as  an  interesting  sidelight  on  an  his¬ 
torical  event  and  its  chief  actor.”  Norman  Hor- 
rocks 


Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  210w 
“Mr.  Gardner’s  sub-title  sums  up  with  pre 
cision  the  argument  and  the  bias  of  his  booli 
...  It  is  evident  that,  though  he  does  his  leve 
best  to  be  fair,  his  estimate  of  Baden-Powell’ 
abilities  is  by  no  means  as  exalted  as  tha 
which  was  cherished  by  our  forebears  Th 
reason  for  this  is  largely  because  he  Is  able  t 


GARDNER,  D.  E.  M.  Experiment  and  tradition 
in  primai’y  schools.  211p  pi  $4  Barnes  &  No¬ 
ble 

372.24  Education,  Elementai-y.  Education — 
Experimental  methods.  Teaching  66-2441 
This  volume  “reports  research  conducted  .  .  . 
m  the  infant  and  junior  schools  of  England. 
'The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  compare 
‘experimental’  schools  in  which  spontaneous 
activity  and  learning  through  play  were  preva¬ 
lent  with  ‘traditional’  schools  in  which  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  entirely  planned  by  teachers.  .  .  . 
Childien  were  compared  on  both  attitudes  and 
academic  achievement.”  (Choice) 


“Both  types  of  schools  used  In  the  study 
were  good  schools  of  the  types  they  repre¬ 
sented.  .  .  .  Results  of  the  study  generally  fa¬ 
vored  the  experimental  schools  although  not 
in  every  case.  The  value  of  the  research  may 
be  questionable  in  some  cases  since  the  tests 
were  devised  for  this  particular  study  and  may 
not  measure  exactly  what  they  were  meant  to 
measure.  However,  American  readers  should 
find  the  book  interesting  not  only  for  the  re¬ 
search  presented  but  for  the  pictures  it  gives  of 
education  of  young  children  in  England. 
Unique  in  content  and  would  be  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:730  S  ’67  160w 

“Miss  Gardner’s  little  book  shows  that  chil¬ 
dren  taught  in  experimental  schools  win  hands 
down  over  the  others  not  just  on  grounds  of 
self-reliance,  ingenuity,  friendliness  and  all  that 
progressive  stuff,  but  in  traditional  know-how 
too.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  tests  in  the  infant 
s(‘hools  [the  author]  first  published  in  1942  and 
gives  again  here,  but  those  on  children  in  their 
last  year  at  junior  school  are  from  new  research 
undertaken  between  1951  and  1963.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  until  after  the  last  war  to 
find  children  who  had  received  all  their  primary 
education  on  the  new  lines.  She  concludes  that 
.  .  .  children  taught  by  progressive  methods 
concentrate  better,  are  neater,  read  better  and 
write  better.  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Gardner  does 
not  describe  the  catchment  areas  and  social 
backgrounds  of  the  various  schools  she  exam¬ 
ined,  but  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  jib  at  this  tell¬ 
ing  piece  of  research.  The  progressives  can 
throw  their  hats  in  the  air.” 

TLS  p227  Mr  17  ’66  360w 


GARDNER,  DAVID  P.  The  Callfoi'nia  oath  con¬ 
troversy.  329p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

378.1  California.  University.  Internal  se- 
curity  67-16840 

three  year  controversy 
t”  1952)  which  developed  at  the  University 
of  California  over  an  oath  of  loyalty  required 
of  the  University’s  faculties  and  staff  by  the 
Board  ot  Regents.  Index. 


f-  degree  of  objectivity,  [this] 

^  detailed  and  accurate  account,  based 
chiefly  upon  i-egential,  administrative  and 
faculty  records.  The  author  has  also  read 
private  letters,  diaries  and  memoranda,  and 
has  talked  with  many  of  the  numerous  still 
surviving  lemlers.  His  actual  use  of  such  iri- 
tormal  records,  however,  appears  to  be  com- 
slight.  ...  [The  reviewer]  feels  a 
limitation  upon  the  method  [of  presenting]  con¬ 
troversy  almost  wholly  from  official  documents. 

tiattle  that  is  seen  only  from  the 
’-u’  71  of  Gardner’s  con¬ 

clusions  may  _be  challenged,  one  of  which  may 

chief  conclusion,  since 
R  IS  almost  a  fixation  .  .  .  that  the  controversy 
was  not  mostly  a  conflict  over  principles’  but 
that  it  was  a  power  struggle.’  This  last  phrase 
course  a  present-day  clichd.  .  .  .  Although 
one  niay  thus  differ  from  Gardner  in  some 
fJladly  grants  the  excellence  of  his 
StewEU’^  presentation  of  the  record.”  G.  R. 

Nation  204:795  Je  19  '67  960w 
put  together  rather  easily  the  parts  played  by 
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the  Board  of  Regents,  the  administration,  fac- 
media,  and  the  political  leadership  of 
the  state.  And  the  California  reader,  at  least, 
will  also  find  that  the  major  elements  that  par¬ 
ticipated  m  the  controversy  still  do  (with  only 
a  few  names  changed)  in  the  present  debates 
over  tuition,  budget,  and  stuc^nt  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  ingestion  of  drugs.  H-owever  close  the 
author  and  his  sources  were  to  the  controversy, 
this  IS  a  surprisingly  objective  report.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  book  is  faulted  by  its  objectivity,  and 
an  outside  author  might  have  given  more  hu¬ 
man  reality  to  the  controversy  and  the  contes¬ 
tants.  Fred  Fertig 


Sat  R  50:S0  O  21  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Carr 

Science  158:897  N  17  ’67  lOOOw 


GARDNER,  E.  CLIN  i  ON.  The  church  as  a  pro¬ 
phetic  community.  2d4p  $6  Westminster  press 
261.8  Church  and  social  problems.  U.S. — Re¬ 
ligion  67-10612 

Maintaining  that  many  “churches  draw  their 
membership  unequally  from  ethnic  groups  or 
exclusive  social  classes,  .  .  .  [and  thus]  deny 
the  Christian  ideal  of  a  single  community  of 
faith,  .  .  .  [the  author  presents]  an  analysis  of 
the  class  structure  of  American  denominations 
in  the  light  of  the  historical  and  Biblical  con¬ 
ception  of  the  church’s  mission  in  the  world. 
He  takes  as  his  thesis  the  belief  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  can  best  preserve  its  integritj^  and 
find  renewal  by  maintaining  ‘a  relationship  of 
creative  tension  with  society.’  ’’  (Library  J) 
Index. 


’The  book  ...  is  excellent — its  ideas  well 
thought  out  and  set  down  with  clarity  and  fe¬ 
licity.  It  offers  a  sound  strategy  for  parish  re- 
newalists,  a  competent  introduction  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  church  for  seminarians  and  a  reliable 
resource  for  lay  teachers  in  the  parish.  .  .  .  Most 
rewarding  is  the  second  [sectionj :  Hard-nosed 
new  formers  and  defensive  traditionalists  will 
be  challenged  by  this  unapologetic  presentation 
of  the  church  as  custodian  and  bearer  of  a  pro¬ 
phetic  Word  in  the  world.  The  strength  of  the 
book  is  that  it  brings  together  in  brief  compass 
the  best  that  has  been  said  about  the  ‘relevant’ 
church.”  W.  E.  Fisher 

Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  390w 
“This  book  is  clearly  written  without  jargon 
or  cant,  and  it  should  appeal  to  a  wide  lay  au¬ 
dience  as  well  as  to  the  clergy.”  J.  A.  Clarke 
Library  J  92:1495  Ap  1  ’67  130w 


GARDNER,  ERLE  STANLEY.  Off  the  beaten 
track  in  Baja.  368p  11  col  il  $8.95  Morrow 
917.2  Baja  California — ^Description  and  travel 

67-13165 

“Mr.  Gardner  describes  the  harsh  and  won¬ 
drous  beauty  of  the  peninsula  hinterlands, 
which  are  rarely  visited  by  outsiders.  To  aid 
his  penetration  of  this  ‘last  frontier.’  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  made  use  of  a  new  tractor-like  vehicle, 
the  Butterfly.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:132  Je  ’67  70w 
“Profusely  illustrated  with  on-the-sceiie  pho¬ 
tographs  .  .  .  this  book  gives  the  reader  an 
intimate  view  of  Lower  California.  He  will  And 
himself  immersed  in  a  book  that  bespeaks  the 
joy  and  wonderment  of  living  close  to  nature 
in  an  arid  and  rugged  land.  This  is  natural 
history  and  travel  at  its  best,  and  it  is  also 
exploration  and  high  adventure  penned  by  a 
man  who  knows.”  D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  92:2408  Je  16  ’67  160w 


GARDNER,  JOHN.  The  resurrection;  a  novel. 

241p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

66-19514 

In  this.  the  author’s  first  novel, 
“James  Chandler  returns  from  San  Francisco 
to  his  childhood  home  in  a  small  upper  New 
York  State  town.  With  him  come  his  wife  and 
three  young  daughters.  Awaiting  him  is  his 
aging  mother.  .  .  .  The  forty- one-year- old 

philosophy  professor  has  leukemia.  He  has 
come  home  to  die.  .  .  .  [The]  fact  of  death, 
.  .  .  as  he  calls  forth  the  full  resources  of  his 
intellect  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  himself  to 
it,  ...  [touches]  all  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact:  his  wife,  his  daughters,  his  mother: 
the  three  old  spinster  sisters  who  have  sur¬ 


vived  from  his  youth;  an  adolescent  girl;  .  .  . 
[and]  a  man  named  John  Horne.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Taut,  ruminative,  and  in  its  dignity  never 
solemn,  this  .  .  .  [novel]  is  an  ordeal  to  read — 
but  a  rewarding  one.  ...  I  was  reminded  here 
and  there  of  Hermann  Broch’s  Death  of  Virgil, 
but  Mr.  Gardner’s  protagonist  is  altogether 
more  in  this  world.  The  children  (to  whom  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  speak)  are  deftly  drawn 
in  the  insouciance  of  their  daily  energy;  the 
frozen  panic  of  the  wife  comes  through  mov¬ 
ingly,  and  one  character — Horne,  the  mad  law- 
librarian — embodies  the  notion  of  a  malfunc¬ 
tioning  demiurge.  Mr.  Gardner  subtly  combines 
them  all  through  devices  of  hallucination  and 
dream,  tense-switching,  and  italicized  thoughts- 
within-thoughts.  .  .  .  There  is  a  final  climax 
in  which  things  happen  at  random  (as  they  do 
in  Chandler’s  own  view  of  the  universe)  and 
the  prose  achieves  a  brief,  symphonic  intensity 
that  I.  for  one,  wished  there  had  been  more 
of.”  Paul  West 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  17  ’66  480w 
Choice  4:288  My  ’67  70w 
“This  [is  a]  very  moving  novel.  .  .  .  The 
insertions  of  [the  protagonist’s]  philosophic 
thought  may  slow  up  the  narrative  flow  for 
some  readers,  but  these  reflections  serve  to 
underscore  the  major  themes  of  the  novel. 
Gardner’s  first  venture  into  the  novel  reveals 
an  interesting  and  vrelcome  new  ‘voice’  in 
contemporary  literature;  libraries  with  wide 
circulations  of  novels  by  writers  such  as  Updike 
should  consider  this  an  essential  purcliase.” 
Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  91:2872  Je  1  ’66  170w 
“There  is  considerable  philosophizing  in  the 
novel,  and  perhaps  it  makes  more  sense  than 
I  can  perceive;  but  I  find  the  book  pretty 
muddled.  It  seems  to  me  that  Gardner,  who 
is  a  teacher  of  English  in  his  early  thirties, 
has  attempted  more  than  he  can  handle.  .  .  . 
[He]  appears  to  be  hoping,  as  first  novelists 
sometimes  do,  that  the  reader  will  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  better  than  he  does. 
According  to  the  jacket,  the  novel  illuminates 
great  problems  of  life,  love,  and  death;  but  for 
me  the  light  burns  dimly.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  49:25  J1  16  ’66  330w 


GARDNER,  MARTIN,  comp.  The  annotated 
Casey  at  the  bat;  a  collection  of  ballads  about 
the  mighty  Casey:  with  an  Introd.  and  notes 
by  Martin  Gardner.  206p  il  $5  Potter,  C.N. 

817  Parodies.  Baseball — Poetry  67-16520 

“A  collection  of  near^  30  imitations  and  par¬ 
odies  of  the  familiar  Ernest  Lawrence  ’Thayer 
ballad.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography:  Prints  of  Ca¬ 
sey.  Appendix:  Thayer’s  other  ballads. 


“In  an  age  in  which  the  New  York  Yankees 
belong  to  a  national  communications  network 
and  baseball  belongs  increasingly  to  show  busi¬ 
ness,  .  .  .  the  poems  Gardner  has  uncovered 
bring  back  something  from  a  lost  America.  The 
byway  of  Americana  that  Mr.  Gardner’s  collec¬ 
tion  explores  makes  for  amusing  reading.  His 
introduction  is  fascinating;  his  notes  are  use¬ 
ful,  taut  overburdened  with  scholarship.  A  pop¬ 
ular  book  that  wiU  delight  baseball  fans.”  Keith 
Cushman 

Library  J  92:4045  S  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Devotees  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  mathematical- 
games  column  in  Scientific  American  and 
readers  of  his  ‘The  Annotated  Alice’  [BRD  1961] 
won’t  be  surprised  that  the  editor’s  remarks 
have  a  vivid  style  of  their  own.  Baseball  addicts 
will  close  ‘The  Annotated  Casey’  convinced 
that  those  52  lines  of  near-doggerel  (which 
enchanted  Santayana,  charmed  William  James, 
and  inspired  poets  as  diverse  as  Grantland  Rice 
and  T.  S,  I'lliot)  deserve  each  loving  footnote.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  1  ’67  200w 


GARDNER,  MARTIN.  Martin  Gardner’s  New 
mathematical  diversions  from  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican.  253p  il  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
793.7  Mathematical  recreations  66-26163 
“This  is  the  third  collection  of  mathematical 
games  and  problems  from  [the  author’s]  col¬ 
umns  in  the  Scientific  American.  Included  are 
20  columns  with  much  new  material  added  and 
ranging  in  scope  from  fun  with  the  binary  sys¬ 
tem  and  pi  to  group  theory,  paper  cutting, 
packing  spheres,  Graeco-Latin  squares,  color 
cubes,  and  the  calculus  of  finite  differences.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  For  the  earlier  col- 
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GARDNER,  MARTIN — Continued 
lections.  Mathematical  Puzzles  and  The  Second 
Scientific  American  iBook  of  Mathematical  Puz¬ 
zles  and  Diversions  see  BRD  1962. 


“Those  who  have  access  to  the  1959,  1960,  1961 
issues  of  the  [Scientific  American]  need  not  in¬ 
vest  in  this  book.  .  .  .  But  Gardner’s  excellent 
literary  background  and  felicity  of  style  charm 
even  the  nonmathematical  reader  into  browsing 
through  chapters  on  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Group  Theory  and  Braids.  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences,  and  ‘Mr.  Apollinax.’  .  .  .  The  use  of 
color  makes  the  format  more  attractive  than  the 
original  Scientific  American  Book  of  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Puzzles  and  Diversions  [BRD  1960],  and 
there  is  more  serious  mathematics  in  the  new 
volume.  Recommended  for  the  browsing  and 
math-recreation  sections  of  the  college  library, 
and  for  ‘science  fair’  reference  in  the  high 
school  library.’’ 

Choice  4:1137  D  ’67  190w  [YA] 

“Most  of  the  problems  are  from  classical 
mathematics  out  of  which  has  arisen  some  of 
the  newer,  modern  mathematics.  Solutions  are 
given  to  the  problems  and  many  of  these  solu¬ 
tions  are  truly  ingenious.  The  author's  account 
of  the  history  of  many  of  these  problems  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  a  few  of  the  anecdotes 
are  quite  funny.  There  is  something  for  every 
problem  buff  from  word  games  to  complicated 
board  games  and  polyominoes.  If  some  of  this 
material  were  incorporated  into  the  teaching  of 
the  new  math,  it  would  be  a  far  more  absorbing 
experience  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  public  libraries.”  A.  J.  Berman 

Library  J  91:5412  N  1  ’66  140w 


“I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  high-school  youngster  or  adult  can  browse 
through  [this  book]  without  finding  a  great 
deal  to  fascinate  and  amuse  him.”  Harry 
Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  S  10  ’67  160w  [YA] 


GARFIELD,  LEON.  Smith;  il.  by  Antony 
Maitland.  218p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.49  Pantheon 
bks. 

67-20223 

Smith,  the  twelve-year-old  hero,  is  a  pick¬ 
pocket  In  eighteenth-century  London.  “He 
witnesses  the  murder  of  a  visiting  squire  whose 
pocket  he  has  just  picked,  then  must  use  all 
his  wits  to  escape  the  murderei-s,  who  realize 
he  has  the  document  they  seek.  Smith  .  .  .  can¬ 
not  read,  and  does  not  know  what  he  has  nor 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  His  sisters,  who  make 
their  living  altering  the  clothes  of  hanged  men 
for  the  Newgate  jailer,  are  no  help.  It  is  only 
when  he  befriends  a  blind  man  and  Is  taken 
into  his  home  to  live  that  his  fortunes  begin 
i?,-  change.  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Book 
World) 


Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  73:732  My  26  ’67  290w 

Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  26  ’67  300w  [YA] 


“Mr.  Garfield  is  a  difficult  writer  to  praise 
higldy — yet.  His  gift  for  language  is  remarkable 
and  he  can  evoke  a  scene  so  vividly  that  you 
see,  feel,  hear  and  smell  it,  but  his  first  novel. 
Jack  Holborn  [BRD  1965],  was  a  oroken- 
backed  story,  and  Smith,  his  third,  suffers 
equally  from  Mr.  Garfield’s  episodic  treatment 
and  the  unlikeliness  of  his  plot.  The  author’s 
knowledge  of  the  underworld  of  eighteenth- 
century  London  enables  him  to  paint  a  splen¬ 
didly  convincing  backcloth.  .  .  .  The  alleys, 
taverns  and  rat-ridden  dens  that  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  Newgate  and  the  hangman’s  noose 
are  biilliantly  evoked,  but  the  misfortunes  of 
.Smith,  the  waif  .  .  .  hardly  ever  stir  the  feelings. 
Characters  are  drawn  in  bold,  Dickensian 
strokes,  and  a  wry  humour  pervades  the  writ¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  to  admire  that 
one  is  impatient  with  the  weakness  of  the  plot, 
especially  its  sentimental  ending.” 

TLS  p446  My  25  ’67  450w 


GARGI,  BALWANT.  Folk  theater  of  India. 
217p  il  $8.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

792  Theater— India  66-19568 

“Basing  his  work  on  actual  performances  in 
natural  surroundings,  Gargi  describes  in  detail 
the  staging,  costumes,  make-up,  rituals,  and 
pageantry  from  the  Jatra  of  Bengal  to  the 
Chhau  of  SeraUcella.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Index. 


“An  introduction  to  nine  of  the  most  fuUy 
developed  Indian  folk  dance  dramas,  Gargi’s 
newest  contribution  will  be  a  most  useful  vol¬ 
ume  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  art  and 
culture  of  India.  The  theatrical  forms  pre¬ 
sented  are  not  the  classical  Sanskrit  forma 
specialists  have  traditionally  studied  but 
rather  forms  that  have  developed  in  recent 
times  from  the  natural  impulses  of  the  people. 

.  .  .  For  Westerners  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  work  is  the  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs — unquestionably  the  best  generally 
available  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Includes  a  help¬ 
ful  glossary  and  index.” 

Choice  4:438  Je  ’67  180w 
“An  excellent  study  of  that  inelegant  de¬ 
scendant  of  classical  Sanskrit  drama — popular 
folk  theatre.  The  book  is  a  brilliant  combina¬ 
tion  of  art  and  literature  encompassing  the 
varied  aspects  of  theatre,  music,  and  dance. 
.  .  Theatre  librarians  and  Indian  folklore 

enthusiasts  will  And  it  Indispensable.”  L.  A. 
Rachow 

Library  J  91:6995  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Mulholland 

Pacific  Affairs  40:191  spring-summer  ’67 
500w 


Best  Sell  27:313  N  1  ’67  120w 
“Garfield’s  book  is  very  reminiscent  of  Johr 
Gay  s  great  work  [The  Beggar’s  Opera]  whicl 
IS  to  say  that  it  is  romantic,  fanciful,  yet  rootec 
m  the  mean  life  of  the  city— Newgate  Jail  anc 
taverns  and  hovels  around  it— and  alsc 
that  it  IS  a  great  yarn.  .  .  .  [It]  is  alive  witl 
color  and  action:  an  escape  from  prison  througt 
chirnneys,  a  ‘stand  and  deliver’  encountei 
highwaymen,  a  terrible  fight  in  a  church¬ 
yard.  This  IS  story,  not  history,  and  written  Ir 
appropriate  prose:  the  kind  of  book  made  foi 
readir^  aloud  on  a  cold  winter’s  night.”  'ralia- 
lerro  Boatwright 

N  5°’°67  ^Ow''^  (children’s  issue) 

“At  first  sight  this  is  the  mixture  as  before 
.  .  .  But  not  quite  as  before,  for  the  authoi 
takes  us  nearer  to  the  springs  of  human  feel¬ 
ing.  A  sti^et  urchin  and  an  old  blind  magistrate 
are  swept  twether  by  circumstances  and  use 
what  strength  and  wits. they  have  against  vil¬ 
lainy.  Smith  thinks  he  is  fighting  for  persona 
gam,  old  Mr.  Mansfield  for  abstract  justice' 
each  learns  that  compassion  has  also,  anf 
chiefly  moved  them  ‘Smith’  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  children’s  books  of  the  year-— no 
pnly  as  a  period  tale,  though  in  this  respect  it 
IS  superb,  but  also  for  its  strong  yet  tendei 
comment  on  the  way  people  feel?  now  then 
and  always.”  Margery  Fisher  inen, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  ’61 

1  oUW 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:181  N  10  ’67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:758  D  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Roth 

Library  J  92:4250  N  15  ’67  170w 


GARiN,  EUGENIO.  Italian  humanism;  phlloso- 
phy  an^d  civic  life  in  the  renaissance;  tr.  by 
Peter  Munz.  227d  .$6.50  Harper 
195  Renaissance.  Humanism  66-10236 

In  .  this  study  the  author,  who  is  professor 
of  histo^  at  the  University  of  Florence,  con¬ 
siders  the  views  of  writers  and  thinkers  from 
J  .?n 1  Salutati  to  Bruno  and  Campa- 
excuid  d j  the  arts  have  been 


Italian  editions  of 
tfiis  fundamental  work,  Eugenio  (Jarin  stress¬ 
ed  two  points;  the  book  had  not  been  written 
tbnnS?it'^'mi+®'  ®yjntfi®sls  of  Italian  Renaissance 
nf  draw  attention  to  some 

ie”®®^??lf®^,/^nJ;ures;  and,  secondly,  .  .  . 

changes,  the  work  first 
1?  1947.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  clear 
omitted  in  the  ‘unabridged’ 
translation.  Bearing  the  author’s  In- 
out^^thn t  ^  i®’  appraisal  should  point 

effort  .  nnly  available 

centuries  philosophy  of  two 

that,  twenty  years  aftf^r  its 

as  a^mere^staHin*!^®S°V'?  serve  serimis  students 
?u^,^niere  starting  point  .  .  .  for  the  studv  of 
the  problems  ventilated  here.  .  .  .  The  annotated 
bibliography  with  which  all  the  It^lal?  edi 

One®  mav  ^nerhSo*^  [also]  diSappeart^  . 
Publis^eJ  wm^add  fSpress  the.  hope  that  the 
an  annendl^^to  [these  missing  sections]  in 

Am  Hist  R  72:631  Ja  ’67^00w 
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[Garin]  sees  three  strands  running  through 
this  philosophical  movement — preoccupation  with 
p.ivio  life  and  the  rejection  of  the  contempla¬ 
tive  life,  a  turning  from  the  scholastic  type  of 
writing  and  thinking  to  rhetoric  both  in  Latin 
and  Italian,  and  lastly  but  most  importantly, 
a  preoccupation  with  philology  and  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Garin-  approaches  his 
task  with  enthusiasm  but  fails  to  give  us  an 
adequate  history  of  the  period.  ...  In  several 
places  we  find  names  but  no  references  to  their 
activity  or  works.  The  Munz  translation  is  very 
good  and  faithful  to  the  Italian  edition.  .  .  .  For 
graduate  school  libraries.” 

Choice  4:170  Ap  ’67  170w 

“[The]  publishers  regard  [this  book]  as  ‘a 
major  contribution  to  the  cultural  rebirth  of 
Western  civilization.’  Unfortunately,  the  book 
is  neither  ‘major’  nor  an  ‘introduction.’  .  .  . 
[The]  welter  of  information  can  only  frustrate 
the  student  in  search  of  general  orientation  to 
the  period,  while  the  discussion  is  far  too  ab¬ 
breviated  to  constitute  any  more  than  a  re¬ 
view  for  tlie  Initiated.  Professor  Garin’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  period  is  respected;  by  narrowing 
the  scope,  or  eliminating  minor  figures,  or  ex¬ 
panding  the  text,  he  would  have  produced  an 
excellent  book.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 

Library  J  91:3213  Je  15  ’66  140w 

.  “[This  book  was  first  published]  in  German 
in  1947.  It  appeared  in  Italian  in  1952.  .  .  .  [It] 
IS  the  first  of  [the  author’s]  books  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  EngUsh.  The  study  has  been  genertilly 
acknowledged  as  an  authoritative  treatment 
of  the  philosophy  of  Italian  humanism  by  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  field.  .  .  .  The  focus  is 
firmly  on  philosophy,  the  great  figures  and  the 
small,  yet  for  all  the  density  of  the  material 
it  is  one  of  Garin’s  triumphs  that  he  catches 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  a 
time  when  ideas .  mattered  very  much  to  men 
committed  to  action.  ...  In  the  twenty  years 
this  book  has  been  available,  there  have  been 
some  objections  raised  to  its  view  of  humanism. 

.  .  .  But  these  objections  pressed  too  far  would 
demand  another  book.  .  .  .  [This  study]  has 
deserved  the  acclaim  accorded  it,  for  it  is  itself 
a  model  of  synthesis  and  a  mediator  between 
cultures  of  the  kind  it  brilliantly  describes.” 

Yale  R  56:X  D  '66  1200w 


GARLAKE,  peter  S.  The  early  Islamic  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  East  African  coast;  pub.  for 
the  British  Inst,  of  hist,  and  archaeol.  in  E. 
Africa.  207p  pi  $15.20  Oxford 


720.967  Architecture,  Islamic.  Architecture, 
East  African  66-74919 


The  author  “deals  in  turn  with  materials  and 
techniques  of  construction,  with  vaulted  struc¬ 
tures,  applied  decoration,  mosques  and  domes¬ 
tic  buildings.  The  period  covered  is  from  the 
late  twelfth  to  the  early  eighteenth  century  but 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  medieval  period  before 
the  coming  of  the  Portuguese.”  (TLS) 


“[This]  clearly  written  survey  .  .  .  concen¬ 
trates  on  architectural  technicalities  and  de¬ 
tails.  The  book  is  handsomely  produced  and 
contains  fine  photographs,  plates,  and  excellent 
plans  and  drawings.  .  .  .  Full  descriptions  of 
monuments,  techniques,  and  materials  of  con¬ 
struction,  decoration,  design,  mihrabs,  and  a 
discussion  of  mosque  planning  round  out  the 
book.  Writing  on  technical  architectural  and 
archaeological  questions,  and  matters  of  dating, 
Garlake  writes  with  authority.  But  his  last 
chapter  (‘Origins  of  the  coastal  architecture’) 
is  rather  less  good  than  one  has  the  right  to 
expect.  .  .  .  Yet  the  plans,  drawings,  and  tech¬ 
nical  discussions  make  this  volume  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Islamic  architectural  literature 
of  East  Africa.” 

Choice  4:810  O  ’67  160w 

“Mr.  Garlake  is  an  architect  as  well  as  an 
archaeologist  and  this  gives  a  special  value  to 
his  study.  .  .  .  His  account  is  concise,  lucid  and 
scholarly  and,  as  far  as  Kenya  and  Tanzania 
are  concerned,  it  is  authoritative.  He  concludes 
his  book  with  a  brief  and  relatively  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  chapter  on  the  origins  of  coastal  architec¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  Mr.  Garlake’ s  fault  if  it  is  un¬ 
satisfying.  Research  grants  enabled  him  to  work 
in  what  was  once  British  East  Africa  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  even  to  visit  South  Arabia  and  Islamic 
India.  Inevitably,  therefore,  early  Islamic  ar- 
chltecture  in  East  Africa  is  out  of  its  context.” 

TLS  P1048  N  17  ’66  380w 


GARMA,  ANGEL.  The  psychoanalysis  of 
dreams;  with  an  in  trod,  by  Bertram  D. 
Lewin.  224p  pi  $5.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

154.6  Dreams  66-11863 

The  author,  “founder  of  the  Argentine  Psy¬ 
choanalytic  Association,  .  .  .  believes  that 

Freud’s  view  neither  adequately  explains  the 
function  of  dreams  nor  their  hallucinatory  na¬ 
ture.  He  suggests  instead  that  dreams  derive 
from  traumatic  situations.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  Translated  by  the  author  from  the  original 
Spanish  Psicoanalisis  de  los  Suenos.  Chapter 
6  appeared  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Psychoanalysis.  Chapters  7  and  8  appeared  in 
the  Psychoanalytic  Quarterly.  Bibliography. 
Indexes  to  dreams;  A.  Symbols;  B.  Things 
symbolized.  Index  to  the  book. 


Another  guide  to  the  psychoanalytic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  dreams,  but  neither  as  compre¬ 
hensive  or  as  clearly  written  as  some  of  the 
standard  works  in  the  popularized  field.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  material  on  recent  dream  research 
summarized  by  Garma  is  covered  in  several 
new. books;  the  best  of  these  all-around  intro¬ 
ductions  for  the  layman  is  N.  McKenzie’s 
Dreams  and  Dreaming  [BRD  1965].” 

Choice  4:350  My  ’67  160w 

Christian  Century  83:780  Je  15  ’66  30w 
“It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  contribu¬ 
tion  [the  author’s]  concept  of  dream-as- 
trauma  makes  to  the  original  Freudian  theory, 
which  does  not  deny  conflict  as  the  source  of 
dreaming.  Moreover,  Dr.  Garma's  corollary 
proposition  [is]  that  dreams  operate  to  repress 
trauma  and  are,  therefore  ‘.  .  .  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  accomplice  of  the  death  wishes  against 
the  eg9’s  wish  to  go  on  living.’  .  .  .  Though 
there  is  no  lack  of  poetry  in  Dr.  Garma’s 
equation  of  sleep  with  death,  dreams  appear  to 
be,  as  Freud  hypothesized,  the  guardians  of 
sleep,  the  allies — not  the  enemies — of  the  ego.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Mr  5  ’67  290w 
“It  may  seem  at  times  ponderous  to  follow 
one  dream  after  another,  but  this  is  the 
groundwork,  the  exercise,  necessary  for  the 
general  reader  to  understand  Dr.  Garma’s 
complex  dream  theory.  .  .  .  Dr.  Garma’s  con¬ 
ception  that  dreams  are  hallucinations  of 
masked  traumatic  situations  is  an  idea  that 
should  fascinate  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
professional.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xcll  spring  '67  130w 


GARNER,  ALAN.  Elidor.  185p  $3.75  Walck,  H.Z. 

Fairy  tales  67-3174 

“A  city  wasteland,  with  its  half- ruined  church 
and  houses  awaiting  the  demolition  gang,  is 
the  threshold  between  the  real  and  the  magical 
world.  .  .  .  Abruptly,  Malebron  (a  vaguely 
Arthurian  figure  disguised  as  a  lame  fiddler) 
transports  young  Roland,  his  sister  Helen  and 
his  two  older  brothers  to  Elidor,  a  once-golden 
land  of  four  castles,  three  of  which  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  ‘the  enemy.’  .  .  .  Responding 
to  Malebron’ s  plea,  [Roland]  and  the  others 
take  the  four  treasures  of  Elidor  back  to  their 
own  world  (suburban  Manchester)  for  safety. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  glorious  battles  as 
‘the  enemy’  batters  at  the  children’s  doors.” 
(Book  Week)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

.  Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  350w 

Horn  Bk  43:462  Ag  ’67  170w 
“Although  the  theme  of  children  called  for 
their  specifically  human  qualities  to  overcome 
evil  on  another  plane  is  common,  Mr.  Garner’s 
story  is  unusually  well  constructed,  and  the  in¬ 
trusions  of  Elidor  and  its  reflection  in  the 
events  of  this  world  are  plausible.  Especially 
interesting  Is  the  children’s  rejection  of  the 
events,  which  they  cannot  understand  nor  com¬ 
pletely  explain  by  any  scientific  law.  One  of  tfca 
better  fantasies,  British  or  American,  to  ap¬ 
pear  this  year.”  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:2449  Je  15  ’67  220w 
“Ambitiously,  imagined  and  worked  out  with 
a  hard  economical  tension:  the  reader  is  kept — 
except  for  some  dazzling  visionary  moments — 
well  on  the  present-day  human  side  of  the 
might  say,  a  reanimation  of 
the  Roland/Burd-Ellen  legend  in  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  setting.  .  .  .  The  climax,  a  peak  after 
chapters  of  mounting  terror  is  brilliant.  The 
threads  of  myth  make  a  nice  unravelling.” 
Naomi  Lewis 

New  Statesman  70:748  N  12  ’66  380w 
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GARNER,  ALAN — Continued 

“Here  are  no  witches:  the  terrors  are  more 
modern  and  subjective,  some  taking  the  shape 
of  the  children's  half -conscious  fears,  iheir 
struggle  is  partly  to  overcome  these  fears,  and 
also,  accepting  their  responsibilities,  to  face 
the  implications  of  what  is  happening  rather 
tha,n  to  reject  it  as  nightmarish  hallucination, 
as  all  except  the  youngest,  Roland,  wish  to  do. 
.  .  .  One  reservation  comes  to  mind  as  it  does 
with  Tolkien:  that  by  contrast  with  the  vitality 
of  the  evil,  the  good— golden  towers  and  all— 
seems  hazy,  conventional,  even  self-indulgent. 
The  solid  contemporary  reality  may  help  a 
little  here  but  the  reservation  remains  for  all 
that.  Nevertheless  Elidor  is  a  remarkable  book; 
intelligent,  rich  and  terrifying.  Too  terrifying? 
Perhaps  for  the  impressionable  but  worth  ten 
of  most  prettier  things.” 

TLS  P1130  D  9  ’65  600w 


GARNETT,  DAVID.  Ulterior  motives.  183p 
$4.50  Harcourt 

67-10761 

“In  the  Chateau  de  Berrl,  not  far  from 
Paris,  lives  St.  Clair  De  Beaumont,  writer, 
specialist  in  heraldry  (his  own),  with  his 
daughters  Pasiomaria  and  Alamein,  and  an 
dmigr6  lady  named  Leela.  .  .  .  [The  plot  also 
involves]  distant  cousin  Amadeo,  who  seems  to 
have  invented  something  very  big  that  will 
enable  him  to  build  cities  on  the  moon  [and] 
Captain  Kitson,  a  lion-hearted  confidence  man 
and  stock  promoter  [who]  is  trying  to  float 
a  corporation  that  will  distill  some  of  Ama- 
deo’s  moonshine  into  earth  money.”  (N  T 
Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  26:433  Mr  1  ’67  300w 
“St.  Clair  is  an  excellent  comic  creation,  who 
suffers  only  from  being  sketched  into  a  family 
group  rather  than  carefully  drawn  in  full  Dick¬ 
ensian  style.  Because  Mr.  Garnett  is  an  articu¬ 
late  writer  of  uncommon  sensibility  the  little 
fable  he  has  built  round  the  de  Beaumont 
family  is  diverting  enough.  Or  nearly  enough. 
It  must  be  read,  however,  not  as  a  modern 
farce  but  as  an  echo  of  Bloomsbury  living  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  .  .  .  The  upshot 
is  trifling,  but  trifling  by  design.  What  makes 
it  more  absorbing  tlian  airy  comedy  is  a  sense 
of  ghostly  occasion,  as  though  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Clive  Bell  and  Bertrand  Russell  and  a 
score  of  their  clever  friends  v/ere  Improvising 
a  charade  in  some  forgotten  drawing-room.” 
Alan  Pi-yce-Jones 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  2  ’67  SOOw 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Georgi 

Library  J  92:595  P  1  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:479  My  2  '67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:797  N  25  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  P  5  ’67  220w 
“Mr.  Garnett's  characters  are  not  unusual  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  good  looks  and  their  capacity  for 
doing  just  what  they  want  to  do.  Toward  the 
middle  of  this  story,  the  reader  begins  to  think 
that  lire  is  simple,  and  can  be  perfectly  happy 
and  interesting  if  only  one  is  honest.  .  .  .  The 
backgrounds  are  all  enviable— a  sunlit  chateau 
in  Prance,  a  romantic  flat  in  Geneva— and  the 
atmosphere  is  calm  with  the  ease  that  descends 
when  there  is  money  enough  for  a  pleasant  life, 
time  enough  to  enjoy  it,  and  intelligence  and 
wit  to  spare. 


New  Yorker  42:167  P  18  ’67  220w 
.  .“Ulterior  Motives  is  a  comedy,  with  a  fev 
nints  here  and ,  there  of  that  vein  of  sobe 
fantasy  which  Mr.  Garnett  made  such  ex¬ 
cellent  play  with  long  ago.  .  .  .  [He]  provide' 
agreeable,  relaxed  reading,  ploughs  a  deepe’ 
furrow  every  now  and  then,  and  makes  it  al 
look  beautifully— and  deceptively— easv  ” 

TLS  P1147  D  8  ’66  220w 


GARNETT,  EMMELINE, 
ister:  the  stoi-y  of  Indira 
Parrar,  Straus 


Madame  prime  m 
Gandhi.  144p  pi  $' 


B  or  92  Gandhh  Indira  (Nehru)— Juvenil 
Jawaharlal-Juvenll 
..il.  67-1500 

This  biography  of  Indira  (Nehru)  Gandl 
chle/ events  of  her  life,  up  to  he 
196(3  election  as  Prime  Minister,  against  th 
background  of  India’s  bitter  struggle  for  In 


dependence  and  Its  subsequent  internal  difficul¬ 
ties.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grade  eight  and 
up.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buekmaster 

(Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12 

160w 


N  2  ’67 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  67  40w  [TA] 
Horn  Book  43:484  Ag  ’67  160w 
“Although  the  writing  style  is  smooth  and 
very  readable,  unfortunately  the  biographee 
remains  distant:  the  reader  gets  little  sense  of 
an  individual  personality  amid  the  events.  The 
real  star  of  the  book  is  the  Nehru  family  and 
the  role  which,  beginning  with  Indira's  grand¬ 
father,  it  played  in  India’s  political  develop¬ 
ment.  The  story  of  the  independence  move¬ 
ment,  portraits  of  the'  Nehrus  with  brief 
sketches  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Tagore  plus 
frequent  quotes  from  diaries  and  letters  will 
give  the  reader  an  elementary  understanding  of 
modern  Indian  history.  Useful  therefore  as 
supplementary  social  studies  reading.”  M.  A. 
Dorsey 

Library  J  92:1747  Ap  15  '67  170w 


GARRATY,  JOHN  A.  Theodore  RoosevelL  See 
American  heritage 


GARRISON,  GUY,  ed.  The  library  functions 
of  the  states.  See  Monypenny,  P. 


GARSiDE,  CHARLES.  Zwingll  and  the  arts. 
190p  $7.50  Yale  univ.  press 
246  Zwingll,  Ulrich.  Church  music.  Chris¬ 
tian  art  and  .symboli.sm.  Worship  66-12496 
“The  study  exposes  Zwingli’s  approach  to  two 
related  but  rather  different  problems:  whether, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  long,  traditional  associa¬ 
tion  between  liturgy  and  music  is  to  be  coun¬ 
tenanced,  and,  on  the  other,  what  place  (if 
any)  may  be  justifiably  assigned  to  the  visual 
arts  in  public  worship.”  CTale  R) 


In  this  sensitive  and  highly  cultivated 
study  the  author  .  .  .  does  not  undertake  to 
abstract  from  the  evidence  an  independent 
aesthetic,  but  limits  his  examination  to  music 
and  the  visual  arts  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  pre-eminently  the  arts  of  the  liturgy,  the 
only  point  of  departure  faithful  to  the  sixteenth 
centui’y.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  [he]  could 
not  present  so  complete  a  picture  of  Zwingli’s 
personal  reaction  to  the  visual  arts  as  he  does 
of  his  response  to  music,  but  perhaps  the 
myopic  third  man  of  the  Reformation  was  not 
very  articulate  on  the  subject,  'in  this  present 
ecumenical  era  .  .  .  the  retrospective  Insight 
mto  the  origins  of  certain  specifically  Reformed 
Church  attitudes  provided  by  this  volume  will 
prove  most  instructive.  This  book  was  well 
worth  waiting  for.”  L  W  .Spitz 

Am  Hist  R  72:630  ,Ta  '67  460w 
Choice  3:1007  Ja  '67  140w 
Reviewed  by  L.  P.  Spelman 

J  Aesthetics  26:135  fall  '67  600w 

believes]  that  Zwingli’s  atti- 
tude  toward  music  in  public  worship  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  rigorous  Biblical  exe- 

Zwingli’s  sensitivity  to 
E  Impact  of  musical  sound,  one 

charm  which  it  exer- 
cis6(l  upon  bis  S6ns6s  did  not  nrouso 
sentiment  of  culpabilitv  in  his  breast  ?  .®?"if 
crohnhiv  theological  arguments  were 

•  •only  a  necessary  scriptural  justi- 
PyT point  of  view  to  which  he  was 
art  o?  Personal  response  to  the 

backgromnd  against  the 

uacKKrouncl  of  tlie  Ju(ieO’"Cliriati?in  liturp-ir^Qi 

n’Slon”^  IP  the  light  of*the"huma"n1stfc 
ethical  music  possesses  Intrinsic 

„JP?ter  .  .  .  the  Reformer’s  rigorous 

Yale  R  56:XXXVTI  O  '66  850w 


(Peonlo’a^'^^*®'  relations — Chir 
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in  the  politico-military  relationships  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union;  it  seeks  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  better  understanding  not  only  of 
the  specific  events  reviewed  and  interpreted, 
but  also  of  the  present  and  future  role  of 
military  considerations  in  Soviet-Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  relations,  and  their  impact  on  world 
politics.  A  number  of  the  chapters  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  have  appeared  earlier  in  Scholarly  journals 
[such  as  Orbis,  The  China  Quarterly  and  New 
Statesman].”  (Pref)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  the  first  book  devoted  to  Sino- 
Soviet  military  relations.  The  editor  and  con¬ 
tributors  are  well-known  for  their  writings  on 
the  subject.  Some  useful  historical  background 
and  relevant  documents  are  included.  The  result 
is  a  valuable  work,  even  if  it  does  not  quite 
resolve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  a  genuine  military  confronta¬ 
tion,  as  distinct  from  a  political  quarrel  with 
military  overtones  (including  differences  over 
militarj’-  strategy  vis-k-vis  third  countries).” 

Choice  4:476  Je  ’67  90w 

“Each  study  is  an  examination  in  depth  of 
critical  problems  and  issues  betw'een  the  two 
powers.  This  is  truly  refreshingly  original  re¬ 
search  which  helps  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
guesswork  which  has  characterized  prior  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  topics.  The  developments  and 
tensions  since  1945  are  emphasized,  and  one 
essay  is  devoted  to  a  look  at  the  future.  There 
is  an  excellent  bibliography  and  documentary 
appendixes.  Highly  recommended.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  91:4673  O  1  ’66  150w 


GARVE,  ANDREW.  A  very  quiet  place.  184p 
$4.50  Harper 

67-11337 

“The  quarry  is  a  gang  of  murderous  jewel 
thieves,  the  bait  is  a  young  woman  photogra¬ 
pher  [Debbie  Sheldon]  who  has  Incuired  the 
wrath  of  these  brutes  by  impulsively  taking  a 
flash  snapshot  of  them  as  they  emerged  from 
a  looted  shop,  and  the  trap  is  a  lonely  old  tide 
mill  in  which  she  is  placed  conspicuously  in 
hiding  by  Chief  Superintendent  Trant,  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard.”  (New  Yorker) 


Best  Sell  27:175  Ag  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1857  My  1  ’67  50w 
“The  opening  portions  of  the  book  are  In¬ 
teresting,  the  middle  is  suspenseful,  and  the 
climactic  siege  of  the  tide  mill  is  magnificent. 
(And  who  but  Garve  would  even  know  such  a 
thing  as  a  tide  mill  exists,  let  alone  make  it  the 
core  of  a  novel?).”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ag  13  ’67  lOOw 
New  Yorker  43:112  Ag  19  ’67  70w 
“Vintage  Garve.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:58  S  30  ’67  50w 


GASCA,R,  PIERRE.  The  best  years;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Merloyd  Lawrence.  185p  $5 
Braziller 

66-2539.8 

“This  is  a  novel  in  which  the  only  action  is 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  the  only  characters 
the  stock  characters  of  a  French  village  some 
forty  years  ago.  There  is  no  hero,  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  always  ‘we  boys’ — the  author  and  the 
companions  he  remembers  from  his  childhood 
spent  in  the  ancient  province  of  Aquitaine.” 
iSat  R)  Originally  published  in  France  as  Le 
meilleur  de  la  vie,  1964. 


“[The  work]  has  been  ably  translated,  losing 
little  of  Its  original  flavor.  If  now  and  then 
the  book  is  transformed  into  a  prose  poem, 
most  parts  remain  prosaic  and  earthy.  .  .  , 
Should  the  absence  of  a  single  protagonist  set 
limitations,  the  collective  hero  provides  com¬ 
pensations:  here  is  Everyman  in  embryo, 
Everjunan  before  he  becomes  portentous,  or 
pompous.  Certainly  humor  is  not  absent,  ap¬ 
pearing  robustly  at  the  most  unexpected  points. 
.  .  .  The  author  achieves  his  most  poetic  e.x- 
pression  with  winter.  So  muted  is  the  music 
of  the  first  two  sections  that  a  reader’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  may  not  be  fully  enlisted  before  the 
poetry  of  winter  is  felt,  .  .  .  The  role  played 
by  landscape  and  weather  might  seem  beyond 
the  notice  of  an  average  boy  even  in  a  rural 
setting;  yet  the  reader  is  made  to  perceive 
bow  the  boys  are  unconsciously  dominated  by 
the  seasons  and  the  landscape  which  frame 
their  world.”  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26.374  Ja  16  ’67  650w 
“Gascar  is  very  consciously  a  ‘stylist’:  his 
book  is  highly  ‘written,’  executed  with  great 


care  and  often  considerable  beauty.  But  much 
of  the  time  it  is  indeed  too  highly  wrought.  .  .  . 
The  result  often  gives  us  the  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  a  rather  academic  poesy;  Gascar 
falls  into  the  literary  stance  of  neo-classical 
pastoral,  which  was  not,  I  think,  what  he  aimed 
at.  It  is  this  academism  of  style — and  the  fault 
seems  to  me  magnified  in  [the]  translation — 
which  finally  makes  The  Best  Years  a  somewhat 
exasperating  book,  one  which  frequently  in¬ 
trudes  its  concern  for  Itself  as  ‘literature’  on 
the  direct  responses  it  wants  to  evoke.”  Peter 
Brooks 

Book  Week  p9  Mr  12  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:680  S  ’67  160w 

“This  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  collection 
of  reminiscences.  ...  A  series  of  episodes 
follow  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each  event 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  visual,  aural,  and  other 
sense  Impressions.  .  .  .  The  language  is  deft 
and  vivid  without  excess.  It  is  remarkable 
for  a  translation  to  convey  so  much  of  the 
character  of  what  must  surely  be  the  high 
literary  quality  of  the  original  French.  Mature 
readers  will  relish  the  rural  scene,  the  intense 
absorptions  of  the  boys,  and  the  nostalgia  for 
a  way  of  life  seldom  known  in  our  time.  Some 
young  boys  will  also  enjoy  this  book.”  Jerrold 
Orne 

Library  J  92;.595  F  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“Gascar's  subject  is  not  just  ‘the  best  years 
in  the  lives  of  the  young.’  .  .  .  His  view  takes 
in  all  ‘the  best  things  in  life,’  the  whole 
momentum  of  country  living,  season  by  season. 
He  shows  how  progress  was  stark  and  clear 
in  the  cyclical  patterns  of  nature,  because  the 
past  could  not  outdo  the  piesent,  and  ‘religion 
was,  in  a  sense,  something  to  be  eaten.’  .  .  . 
[He]  writes  In  his  own  surgical  way,  without 
rhetoric  or  sentiment.  He  balances  the  visual 
with  the  symbolic,  occasionally  breaking  the 
description  with  a  few  lines  of  dialogue.  His 
novel  is  an  unreasoning,  compelling  story  of 
Creation  as  it  Is  saved,  each  season  for  the 
present.  There  is  no  spiritual  quest  in  this 
solid,  taut  'Doolf.  And  yet  its  social  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  world  Is  a  near-documen¬ 
tary  on  religious  feeling  in  contemporary 
France.”  Nancy  Horneffer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  19  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:101  F  6  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 
Sat  R  60:64  F  11  ’67  600w 


GASCOYNE,  DAVID.  Collected  poems;  ed. 
with  an  Introd.  by  Robin  Skelton.  163p  $4.80 
Oxford 

821  65-6210 

This  collection  includes  the  author’s  radio 
oratorio  Night  Thoughts  (BRD  1958). 


The  only  volume  of  selections  representing 
the  career  of  a  minor  voice  of  mid-20th  cen- 
tuiy  British  poetry.  The  excellence  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is  fortunate  since  there  may  not  be  a 
complete  reprinting  of  Gascoyne’s  poetry.  The 
evolving  focus  of  his  poetry  is  well  covered, 
from  the  .=;urrealist  works  of  the  1930’s  to  the 
pained  religious  poems  of  the  1940’s  to  the 
quasi-dramatic  works  of  the  1950’s.  Gascoyne’s 
extensive  translations,  mostly  from  the  French, 
are  justifiably  omitted  in  favor  of  his  original 
works.” 

Choice  3:901  D  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Falck 

Encounter  27:80  Ag  ’66  90w 
“As  a  Thirties  Surrealist  (a  neglected  sub- 
species)  David  Gascoyne  is,  I  suppose,  Im- 
nortant.  ....  [Mr  Robin  Skelton]  thinks  Mr. 
Gascoyne  is  very  important  indeed.  ...  I  can’t 
share  [this  estimate] :  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
the  way  from  Surrealist  prodigy  to  Christian 
visionary  there  was  a  loss  of  energy  as  well  as 
an  increa.'ie  in  seriousness.  ...  It  isn’t  often 
in  this  volume  that  one  hears  the  unemphatlc 
authority  of  his  best-known  lines.”  Francis 
Hope 

New  Statesman  70:660  O  29  ’65  250w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Poetry  108:404  S  ’66  760w 
TLS  p696  Ag  12  ’66  2200w 


GASKELL,  ELIZABETH  CLEGHORN  (STE¬ 
VENSON).  The  letters  of  Mrs  (Jaskell;  ed.  by 
J.  A.  V.  Chappie  and  Arthur  Pollard.  lOlOp 
$22.60  Harvard  univ.  press 

828  67-3154 

A  collection  of  some  660  letters,  arranged 
chronologically,  which  span  the  life  of  the 
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GASKELU,  E.  C.— Continued 

author  of  "Cranford’’  About  1832,  just  be- 

■fnTA  ma.rrias'Bt  t.0  her  uSHpLiI  in,  ioou.  lyiciny 
S  the  Tetters  arT’written  to  her  family,  others 
to  hf^r  Dublislisr.  to  Goorg©  Eliot,  Eliza^DCtn 

Barrett  Browning,  Leigh  ^^ects 

TTarriet  Martineau,  John  Ruskin.  suD3GCl.s 

mnTe  from  family  matters  and.  day-to-day 
htnptnings  to  Hterature.  descriptions  of  her 
travels  abroad,  her  own 

rp*?s  current  events  and  conditions  in  the  Indus 
tHal  NoSh  ’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendic^  ^ive 
brtef  Wographical  sketches  of  the  principal 

correspondents  and  a  key  to  .the  physiral  fea 
tures  of  the  letters.  Family,  literary,  and 
biographical  indexes. 

Choice  4:826  O  ’67  40w 

“To  enjoy  this  voluminous  budget  of  corre¬ 
spondence  there  is  no  need  for  lit^ary  mtetests. 
Here  is  the  prototype  decent  h'nglishwo^n, 
the  good  female  friend,  the  admirable  if  soine- 
times  over-anxious  mother.  ..  .  .  Textually  .the 
editing  is  admirable:  deletions  and  insertions 
carefully  indicated,  dates  cautiously  ventured, 
details  of  paper  meticulously  provided.  .  ..  . 
[With]  so  many  footnotes,  it  seems  ungracious 
to  complain  that  footnotes  are  lacking,  but  their 
omission  is  often  felt.  We  And  ourselves  want¬ 
ing.  even  demanding,  to  know  more  of  People 
referred  to.  especially  in  relation  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  field  of  acquaintance.  (This  book  is.  a 
goldmine  for  amateurs  of  Mancunian  social  his¬ 
tory.)  Farther  afield,  few  English  people  know 
anything  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the.  young 
American  friend  of  Mrs  Gaskeli  s  later  life  .  .  . 
and  often  we  want  background,  as.over  the  un¬ 
easy  correspondence  with  Mill. 

Economist  221:1331  D  24  66  750w 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  72:967  D  30  ’66  llOOw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  ’67  140w 

"[Mrs.  Gaskeli  was]  an  entrancing  letter- 
writer,  enthusiastic,  impetuous  and  .  quite  in¬ 
defatigable  .  .  .  her  all-embracing  joie  de  vivre 
[makes]  for  spontaneity,  liveliness  and  frank¬ 
ness  There  is  not  a  trace  of  pomposity  or  unc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [She  enjoyed]  the  kind  of  gossip 
which  Hashes  a  light  on  character.  .  .  .  She 
picked  it  up  and  then  passed  it  on  with  a  deft 
casual  flick  of  anecdote.  .  .  .  [She]  has  a  talent 
too  for  the  quick  mise  en  scene,  part  of  her 
novelist’s  gift.  .  .  .  [However]  there  are  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  to  a  reader’s  easy  enjoy¬ 
ment:  the  price  of  the  book,  its  sheer  physical 
weight  and  an  overdose  of  scholarship  in  the 
text.  .  .  .  These  letters  would  be  a  delight  for 
bed-time  reading.  Could  we  not  have  a  selected 
edition  chosen  and  produced  with  this  purpose 
in  view?’’ 

TLS  p209  Mr  16  ’67  3050w 

"[The  letters]  are  scrupulously  edited.  .  .  . 
The  volume  is  beautifully  indexed,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  widest  range  of  Interests, 
whether  of  biographers,  literary  historians,  or 
students  of  Mrs.  Gaskeli  and  her  fiction.  She 
was  a  modest  woman  but  widely  acquainted, 
especially  among  Dissenting  families,  and  the 
letters  include  characterizations  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  Effie  Grey  Ruskin,  Sir  James  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  and  others — in  addition,  of  course 
to  those  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mr.  BrontS  and 
Mr.  Nicholls.  Victorian  culture  is  also  illumi¬ 
nated,  at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  letters  tell  us  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  about  her  novels  in  themselves.  .  .  .  Most 
unfortunately,  the  letters  shed  no  light  on  what 
IS  least  known  about  Mrs.  Ga.skell.  her  life  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  and  vei-y  little  light  on  her  rela- 
tinii  to  William  Gaskeli  after  marriage.  .  .  . 
The  letters  as  a  whole  display  the  same  steady 
good  will  and  restraint  as  do  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
novels. 

Yale  R  5e:XVIII  Je  ’67  700w 


GASNIER’  O.  H.  French  drawings  from  Pru- 
d  hon  to  Daumier.  See  Vantoura,  A. 


GATEWOOD,  WILLARD  B.  Preachers  peda¬ 
gogues.  &  politicians:  the  evoluHon  control 
versy  in  North  Carolina,  1920-1927,  bv  Willard 
B.  Gatewood,  Jr.  268p  $5.95  Univ.  of  N.C  press 

CaroHnSiste"^  ®^"”^**°”66H°55n4 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excernts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^ 

Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Levine 

Am  Hi.st  R  72:731  Ja  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  K.  K.  Bailey 

J  Am  Hist  63:852  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  F.  P.  Weisenburger 

J  Higher  Ed  38:523  D  ’67  360w 
TLS  pl03  B'  9  ’67  1300w 


GATHORNE-HARDY,  JONATHAN.  Chameleon. 

281P  $4.95  Walker  &  co. 

"Chamil  Descartes  is  a  .  .  .  successful  young 
oil  executive  who  emerges  from  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  to  discover  that  he  .  .  .  need  only  em¬ 
brace  another  person  and  he  assumes  their 
identity,  body  and  soul,  and  can  know  them 
inside-out.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“  ‘Chameleon’  is  a  good  British  farce.  I  em¬ 
phasized  the  word  British  because  everything 
about  it  seems  controlled  by  British  sophistica¬ 
tion,  British  common  sense,  British  refusal  to 
admit  that  the  bounded  proscenium  arch  of 
drawing  room  comedy  has  been  replaced  by  the 
thrust  stage  of  Fellini  psyche-optics.  .  .  .  The 
events  are  all  plotted  so  that  they’ll  neatly  come 
out  as  most  probable  probabilities  with  almost 
syllogistic  precision.  But  that  won’t  do,  at  least 
not  for  me.  ,  .  .  Nevertheless,  within  the  limits 
of  its  restrictions,  this  is  an  extremely  civilized 
p.arody  on  our  over-psychoanalyzed  world. 

.  .  .  There  are  many  Incidents  of  genuine  farce, 
like  the  many  comic  devices  used  to  get  rid  of 
Descartes’  limp  body  after  he’s  entered  his  sub¬ 
jects.  But  this  is  what’s  wrong  with  the  story. 
There’s  too  much  attention  given  to  spatial- 
temporal  considerations  and,  thus,  not  enough 
is  made  of  a  good  thing.”  J.  J.  Murray 
Best  Sell  27:335  N  15  ’67  600w 
"This  is  an  unsatisfactory  cross  between  a 
psychological  novel  and  a  fantasy.  .  .  .  [The 
hero’s]  mind  enters  someone  else’s  body,  and 
he  can  make  the  other  person  speak  and  act 
as  he  wishes.  His  own  body,  in  a  coma,  is 
stowed  in  some  inconspicuous  place  such  as  a 
linen  closet.  The  problem  is  that  the  reader 
never  finds  out  if  this  is  a  delusion.  The  hero 
clearly  becomes  megalomaniac  when  he  decides 
to  unite  all  the  psyches  he  has  entered  in  one 
body.  When  he  tries  to  make  other  people 
happy,  he  seems  to  be  manipulating  events  so 
they  will  like  him.  His  name  is  Chamil  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  he  doesn’t  think,  ergo  he  isn’t.” 
Elaine  Bender 

Library  J  92:2805  Ag  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  73:296  Mr  3  ’67  280w 
“Gathorne -Hardy  has  fastened  upon  an  idea 
as  rich  in  possibilities  as  the  Invisible  Man, 
Dorian  Gray  or  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  .  .  .  [Chamll’s 
magical  gift]  ^may  prove  squalid  or  dangerous, 
as  when  he  tries  it  on  loving  couples  in  the 
park,  or  on  a  policeman  who  mistakes  him  for 
a  homosexual  and  welcomes  his  advances.  More 
fortunately,  Chami]  becomes  his  own  boss  and 
grants  himself  extended  sick-leave,  he  discovers 
the  secret  sadism  of  his  gentle  Swedish  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  he  finds  out  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
woman.  Eventually  he  brings  together,  in  a 
house  party,  all  the  people  he  has  become.  .  .  . 
Thp  tentasy  of  identification  may  be  seen  as  a 
metaphor  for  a  novelist’s  task,  or  for  more 
general  feelings  of  obsessive  eirmity  and  love: 

My  true  teve  hath  my  heart  and  I  have  his.’ 
Though  the  vein  is  worked  rather  too  hard, 
Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  has 
1  ingenious  way  of  writing  amusing 
from  a  justifiable  God’s -eye 

TLS  p213  Mr  16  ’67  260w 


architecture  [by] 

iTcTT^2ifo"Al:S^it?cTu'^-tl'lk^"'^'®^ 

724.9  Architecture,  Modern— 20th  century 
.,n.  ^  66-27872 

fwo  German  architect-authors  turn  their 
attention  to  the  modern  construction  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  walls  of  buildings.  They  surveT  thi  va- 

todTv°TiT^T/«Tl’  tjadition?!,  in  ^te 

f  relate  the  importance  of  color  to 
functioning.  Their  concern  ...  is  with 
matters  as  thermal  insulation,  protertion 
from  weather  and  damp,  sound  insulation  and 
fire  protection.”  (Library  J)  Published  orhS-inil” 
ly  under  the  title  Architekter  fartig  original- 


f’olk  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  illus¬ 
trations  mostly  in  color,  of  actuT  fabrica¬ 
tions.  These  are  arranged  by  building  tvne  and 
mternational  survey  of  afmosFlve?v 
type  of  building  fabrication  in  the  modem 
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world.  Some  aesthetic  considerations  appear  In 
then-  captions.  The  book  is  for  architects  and 
architectural  students  and  is  recommended  for 
libraries  that  serve  their  needs.”  M.  E.  Land- 
gren 

Library  J  92:2554  J1  ’67  130w 
“Most  of  the  examples  shown  are  .  ,  ,  Ger- 
3^1  the  others  are  Swiss  or  Italian 
with  a  few  French  and  Dutch.  They  include  a 
great  of  banal  and  uninteresting  architec¬ 

ture,  meir  purpose  being  to  show  how  colour 
IS  used  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings.  .  .  .  The 
this  ambitious  publication  is 
that  it  offers  examples  of,  andT  information 
about  its  ve^  important  subject  without  at¬ 
tempt^  to  discuss  or  evaluate  the  material. 
•  •  •  The  text  of  the  book  deals  paragraph  by 
paragr^h  with  external  building  materials 
...  and  gives  an  impressive  quantity  of  techni¬ 
cal  information  about  them  (largely  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  colour),  and  again  there  is 
very  little  about  the  problems  presented  by 
colour  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  colours,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
cnoosing  colours  or  the  relation  of  colour  to 
the  form  of  the  building.” 

TLS  p982  O  19  ’67  290w 


GAURY,  GERALD  DE.  See  De  Gaury,  G. 


This  useful  book  is  the  product  of  an  ecu¬ 
menical  age.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gaustad  has  chosen  an 
ingenious  rnethod  to  preach  his  sermon.  He 
quotes  lavishly  and  comments  on  the  quotations: 
we  have  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  and  the 
comments  of  a  modern  Christian.  Narrative  is 
not  neglected;  where  the  quotations  do  not  tell 
the  story.  Dr.  Gaustad  does.  .  .  .  He  can  see  and 
appreciate  the  role  of  Dr.  Billy  Graham  but  he 
prefers  the  role  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  He 
IS  not,  however,  censorious.  He  might,  indeed,  be 
charged  with  playing  down  those  aspects  of 
priestly  _  rule  that  made  Jefferson  so  rabid  an 
hnti-clerical.  .  .  .  Sometimes  [he]  misses  a 
point..  .  .  .  But  as  a  general  survey  of  the 
American  ecclesiastical  scene  (Jewish  as  well  as 
this  is  an  excellent  book.  It  is  admira¬ 
bly  illustrated.” 

TLS  p768  Ag  25  ’66  650w 


GAVER,  jack.  Jack  Gaver’s  season  in,  season 
out,  1965-1966.  221p  86.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

792.9  Theater— New  York  (City)  66-15351 
“This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  an¬ 
nual  series  which  will  attempt  to  highlight 
Peripheral  aspects  (not  criticism  or  statistics) 
of  Broadway  seasons.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  taken  from  such  sources  as  Variety  and 
the  Times.”  (Library  J) 


GAUSTAD,  EDWIN  SCOTT.  A  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  421p  ii  col  il  maps  $8.96 
Harper 

277.3  U.S. — Church  history  66-11488 

The  work  “combines  a  topical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  presentation,  approximately  two-thirds 
being  given  to  the  period  since  the  Revolution, 
.  .  .  and  one-half  to  the  era  since  the  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  [The  author  Interpolates  224]  illu¬ 
strative  quotations  from  sources  in  the  text 
itself.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Chronology.  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Gaustad]  has  produced  the  most  imagi¬ 
native  and  original  survey  that  has  appeared. 
Written  with  the  touch  of  a  scholar  acquainted 
with  the  field,  the  work  also  reflects  experience 
in  communicating  the  ideas  of  history  in  the 
classroom.  .  .  .  The  book  gives  due  and  oalanced 
consideration  to  the  modes  of  belief,  worship, 
and  practice  of  the  three  traditional  faiths  of 
our  country,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish, 
and  makes  clear  how  each  fits  into  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  America.  Although  one  may 
differ  and  even  quarrel  with  some  of 
Gaustad’ s  emphases  and  Interpretations,  the 
work  is  refreshingly  free  of  irritating  errors.” 
S.  E.  Mead 

Am  Hist  R  72:686  Ja  ’67  340w 
“Historians  of  American  religion  are  seeking 
a  new  approach  to  writing  for  the  laity,  and 
especially  for  young  people.  .  .  .  [This]  is 
exactly  the  comprehensive,  nonecclesiastical  ac¬ 
count  of  American  religious  experience  they 
want.  .  .  .  The  dull  look  that  characterizes 
most  religious  history  textbooks  has  been 
avoided  in  this  instance  by  including  300  il¬ 
lustrations.  .  .  .  The  topical  coverage  is  en¬ 
cyclopedic,  ranging  from  religious  motives  in 
colonization  to  recent  involvement  in  social  pro¬ 
blems.  A  thoughtful  consideration  of  biblical  in¬ 
fluence  in  American  literature  contrasts  strik¬ 
ingly  with  the  ordinarily  superficial  treatment 
or  complete  neglect  of  this  subject  in  text¬ 
books.  .  .  .  There  is  one  notable  omission — 
Oriental  religions  and  cults  that  now  seem  per¬ 
manently  rooted  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The 

young  American  layman,  continually  exhorted 
to  engage  in  ‘dialogue’  with  his  neighbors  of 
other  faiths,  will  find  here  the  information  he 
must  have  to  carry  out  his  new  task.”  N.  R. 
Burr 

Christian  Century  83:1148  S  21  ’66  600w 
“This  handsomely  put-together  mosaic  of 
short  documentary  quotations,  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  and  accompanying  text  is  intended  for 
a  popular  audience.  The  book’s  success  in  in¬ 
corporating  the  physical  as  well  as  the  pluralis¬ 
tic  qualities  of  America’s  religious  expression 
may  pique  the  curiosity  of  scholars  as  well.  A 
religious  historian,  not  a  church  historian, 
Gaustad  has  made  a  worthy  effort  to  cast  his 
story  into  a  national  framework  instead  of  a 
denominational  one,  without  subverting  the 
meaning  of  culture  or  religion.  ...  It  Is  un¬ 
fortunate,  however  that  [he]  has  not  found 
room  for  those  Americans  whose  religious  needs 
have  not  always  been  represented  by  the  for¬ 
mal  CTardlans  of  the  religious  conscience  but 
who  have  played  significant  roles  at  critical 
Junctures  of  our  history.”  Moses  Rlschln 

J  Am  Hist  63:'793  Mr  ’67  180w 


linis  book]  is  a  most  readable  collection 
wmch  every  buff  of  Broadway  will  find  inter¬ 
esting  and  noteworthy.” 

Best  Sell  50:382  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 
“The  United  Press  International  drama  critic 
discusses  each  opening  of  the  1965-66  season  in 
chapters  that  are  not  reviews  but  essays  about 
vapous  aspects  of  Broadway  production.  The 
title  IS  the  key  to  the  world-weary  tone  of  this 
glib  reportage.  Although  claiming  to  be  a  ‘per¬ 
manent  record,’  the  book  contains  misspelled 
names  and  errors  of  fact.  It  does  offer  insight 
into  the  activities  of  producers,  press  agents, 
and  orchestrators,  but  its  emphasis  on  Show- 
Biz  rather  than  drama  limits  its  value.” 
Choice  4:544  J1  ’67  80w 

11  topical  chit-chat  of  a  somewhat 

limited  nature.  'The  author’s  own  insights 
are  particularly  inept.  .  .  .  [However]  it  con¬ 
tains  many  facts,  anecdotes  really,  mostly 
Irrelevant,  but  fascinating  to  the  many  people 
who  enjoy  reading  about  the  theater,  parfic- 
personalities.  Just  do  not  confuse  it 
with  the  state  of  the  art,  or  the  art  of  criticism 
for  that  matter.”  Irving  Wortls 

Library  J  91:5641  N  15  ’66  150w 


GAVER,  JESSYCA  RUSSELL.  The  Bah&’I  faith; 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  223p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

297  Bahalsm  66-15248 

This  book  “is  a  compilation  of  material  about 
the  teachings,  principal  figures,  history,  and 
peace  program  of  the  Bahd’I  Faith.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“For  those  who  have  been  puzzled  by  Bahd’I 
claims,  this,  unashamed  and  joyous  apology  will 
be  informative.” 

Christian  Century  84:311  Mr  8  ’67  SOw 
“Although  without  literary  merit,  this  book 
is  recommended  for  general  purchase  as  a  popu¬ 
larization  of  material  on  the  most  ecumenical  of 
religions.”  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  91:5405  N  1  ’66  160w 


GAVRON,  HANNAH.  The  captive  wife;  conflicts 
of  housebound  mothers.  176p  $5  Humanities 
press 


wi.4i  woman— Hociai  and  moral  questions. 
Women  in  Great  Britain.  Family  66-75475 
“An  empirical  study  of  48  working  class  and 
48  middle  class  wives  with  children.  All  reside 
in  London.  Much  of  the  data  relates  to  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  wives  toward  their  roles.  ...  A 
solution  is  posited  by  the  several  proposals  pre¬ 
sented,  such  as  to  extend  part  time  work  for 
mothers:  to  Improve  and  expand  nurseries:  and 
to  reorient  the  wife  following  her  stint  as  a 
mother  tied  to  the  home.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This]  is  lucidly  written  and  sound  in  its 
values,  at  least  on  familiar  ground,  and  con¬ 
tains  nothing  new.  .  .  .  Despite  the  author’s 
avowed  aim  to  present  a  ‘qualitative  rather 
than  a  quantitative’  study,  the  book  in  fact 
presents  a  long  series  of  tables  in  text  form 
.  .  .  But  the  questions  of  the  interviewer  sel¬ 
dom  probed  below  the  surface,  and  even  the 
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GAVRON,  HANNAH — Continued 
central  problem  of  the  study  as  stated  in  the 
title  ...  is  not  illuminated  in  depth.  Had  a 
section  of  the  interview  attempted  to  explore 
subtler  phenomena,  the  small  sample  woulcl 
have  been  justified,  and  the  quantitative  data 
might  have  been  viewed  as  a  useful  by-product. 
The  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  significant  changes  in  the  traditional 
English  working-class  family  in  the  direction  of 
the  nuclear  family  and  a  stronger  conjugal 
tie.”  Mirra  Komarovsky 

Am  J  Soc  73:122  J1  ’G7  480w 

Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Wonible 

Am  Soc  R  32:6&3  Ag  ’67  7o0w 
“  ‘Captive’  refers  to  the  period  of  time  that 
a  wife  is  tied  down  to  the  home  with  the  care 
of  young  children,  and  is  particularly  apt  now 
that  sociability  has  declined  with  the  demise  or 
the  old  concept  of  neighborhoods.  .  .  .  Too  rnuch 
use  was  made  of  percentages.  For  example:  On¬ 
ly  2  percent  of  the  families  did  not  consider 
education  to  be  of  prime  importance’  referred 
to  one  family.  Also,  the  book  is  ,  somewhat 
repetitious.  Gavron  used  a  much  srnaller 
sample  than  did  Josephine  Klein  or  Alva  Myr- 
dal  and  Viola  Klein  in  similar  works,  but  she 
is  more  subjective  with  her  data.  Of  interest 
to  those  making  cultural  comparisons  of  the 
same  data,  or  for  marriage  and  family 
classes.” 

Choice  3:1185  F  ’67  190w 
“The  situation  [of  ‘the  captive  wives’]  has 
been  graphically  illuminated  by  the  work  of 
[this]  gifted  young  sociologist.  .  .  .  She  stresses 
the  microscopic  nature  of  the  study,  but  her 
conclusions  fit  in  only  too  well  with  what  pre¬ 
vious  investigators  have  discovered,  and  their 
implications  are  of  great  social  importance.” 
Keith  Thomas 

New  Statesman  71:691  My  13  ’66  1700w 
‘‘The  book  usefully  illuminates  a  contemporary 
problem.  And  its  policy  proposals,  which  draw 
freely  upon  the  research  and  suggestions  of 
other  studies  as  well  as  the  author’s  own,  are 
sound.  The  main  difficulty  is  about  interpreting 
Dr.  Gavron’ s  own  survey.  It  was  in  only  one 
area  of  London,  the  numbers  were  small  and  at 
least  one  of  the  two  samples  was  undoubtedly 
biased.  Dr.  Gavron  herself  explains  that  the  aim 
of  the  study  was  ‘a  qualitative  rather  than  quan¬ 
titative  presentation'.  The  danger  is  that,  since 
she  has  in  fact  spattered  the  text  with  percent¬ 
ages,  the  non-technical  reader  mav  be  misled. 
But  though  one  should  be  cautious  in  generaliz¬ 
ing  from  this  study,  it  remains  a  perceptive  and 
telling  account  of  the  lives  and  difficulties  of 
some  young  mothers.” 

TLS  p617  J1  14  ’66  650w 


GAWAIN  AND  THE  GREEN  KNIGHT.  Sir 

Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  a  new  verse 
translation  by  Marie  Borroff.  63p  $4  Norton 
821  67-16601 

A  translation  of  the  Middle  English  poem 
into  modern  verse  by  a  professor  of  English 
at  Yale  University. 


“This  edition  makes  us  wish  that  Dr.  Bor- 
roff’s  skill  had  gone  into,  say,  ‘Patience’,  or 
‘The  Pearl’.  Perhaps  if  we  v/ere  sure  whom 
this  version  is  for  it  would  seem  less  redundant. 
The  undergraduate  or  the  general  reader  has 
had  since  1959  an  excellent  Rinehart  edition 
with  James  Rosenberg’s  translation,  whose  un- 
niistakable  rightness  as  poet  comes  through  In 
rhythm  and  diction  in  a  way  Dr.  Borroff’s  does 
not.  ...  A  futher  difficulty,  though  a  super¬ 
ficial  one,  i.s  the  dense  typography  .  .  .  which 
makes  the  text  look  like  solid  prose.”  Mother 
Mary  Anthony 

Best  Sell  27:349  D  1  ’67  300w 


‘[This]  translation  [isj  excellent,  but  [not 
the  equal  of.  John  Gardner’s  Complete  Work 
of  the  Gawam-Poet  [BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Profes 
sor  Borroff’s  clarity  and  brevity,  espeoiall' 
concerning  metrics,  make  up  for  the  author’' 
otherwise  concise  treatment.  [This  book  is 
necessary  for  coll^ege  [and  general  public]  li 
braries.”  Donald  Fry 

Library  J  92:3428  O  1  ’67  lOOw 


alike  to  scholars  and  to  casual  readers  who 
wish  a  vicarious  experience  of  18th-century 
life.  This  edition  is  technically  impeccable;  corn- 
plete,  well  annotated,  carefully  indexed.  But  it 
is  also  immediately  appealing;  it  reveals  the 
winning  personality  of  a  man  famous  among 
his  contemporaries  for  his  geniality  .and  sup¬ 
plies  sharp  vignettes  of  his  life  and  friendships. 
.  .  .  [Gay’s]  responsiveness  to  the  glamour  of 
the  great,  his  pleasure  in  his  own  llterai-y 
achievement,  his  rare  enthusiasm  (sentences 
run  pell-mell  down  the  page,  vigorous,  unre¬ 
strained)  all  emerge  vividly.  This  small  volume 
belongs  in  every  college  library,  beside  the  mas¬ 
sive  collectiohs  of  Swift’s  letters  and 
Pope’s.  Gay’s  correspondence  is  scanty,  its  con¬ 
cerns  limited,  but  its  charm  is  great  and  last¬ 
ing.” 

Choice  4:530  J1  ’67  210w 

“The  warmth  of  Gay’s  love  for  his  friends  is 
the  constant  theme  of  these  charming  and  simple 
letters.  .  .  .  The  letters  constantly  reveal  the 
affection  that  kept  the  Scriblerians  a  club  even 
when  physically  distant  from  each  other.  Not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  speak  at  length  about 
Gay’s  own  plays  and  poems.  .  .  .  Over  political 
matters  Gay  is  for  the  most  part  unconcerned  or 
naive.”  Ian  Donaldson 

New  Statesman  73:231  F  17  ’67  330w 

“What  [Gay]  really  wanted  was  a  place,  a 
function  in  the  world.  Mr.  Burgess’s  fine  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Letters  makes  this  clear.  The  so¬ 
cial  tensions  are  Indisputable.  The  available 
letters  go  from  1705  to  1732,  telling  their  own 
story.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  while 
Gay  lived  among  these  tensions,  day  by  day, 
he  was  writing  plays  and  poems.  Denis 
Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:22  Ap  6  ’67  1050w 

TLS  p334  Ap  20  ’67  1400w 

“Gay  neither  liked  to  write  letters  nor  wrote 
very  good  ones,  though  they  contain  an  oc¬ 
casional  amusing  moment.  .  .  .  But  [his]  let¬ 
ters  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  documents. 

.  .  .  The  scantiness  of  the  annotation  suggests 
that  Mr.  Burgess  assumes  an  audience  of 
highly  knowledgeable  scholars.  .  .  .  But  those 
happy  few  will  not  require  explanations  of  'sate’ 
(a  common  form  of  ‘sat’),  or  ‘rub  on’  (make 
do)  or  ‘usquebaugh’  (whisky).  Nor  will  they  be 
enlightened  by  the  first  note  to  the  first  let¬ 
ter;  ‘This  is  the  earliest  Gay  letter  known  to 
be  extant.’  (That  note  is  a  real  puzzler.)  On 
the  other  hand,  even  such  scholars  might 
like  to  be  reminded  of  the  identity  of  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1713,  or  of  the 
Mrs.  Smith  who  is  told  never  to  think  of  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Castlemaine 
on  the  same  day.  .  .  .  The  index  sometimes 
adds  misinformation  to  silence.  .  .  .  Indexes  are 
dull  subjects,  but  so  unreliable  a  one,  materially 
reduces  the  value  of  an  edition.”  Frank  Brady 

Yale  R  56:573  Je  ’67  480w 


GAY,  KATHLYN.,  Money  isn’t  everything;  the 

work.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  96p  il  $2.95  Dial  press 

330.973  U.S^Economic  conditions — Juvenile 
literature.  Economics — Juvenile  literature 

66-10677 

The  author  “describes  our  economic  system 
as  a  vast  network  of  interdependent  producers 
discusses  such  topics  as 
profit  and  loss  taxes,  savings  and  investments, 
and  points  out  how  each  individual  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  whole  system.  [Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

folVL  explanation  of  the  many 

factors  in  the  United  States’  economy.  .  .  .  The 
makes  clear  the  complex  cycle  of  Inter¬ 
dependent  considerations.”  Ruth  Thomas 
Library  J  92:3863  O  15  ’67  80w 

consumer  and  pro- 
means  of  examples  famil- 
lar  trom  everyday  experience.  .  .  Although 

rnoi^^y.’^R  M  gonnolf®''®  economics  than 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  25  ’67  lOOw 


gay,  JOHN.  The  lettera  of  John  Gay;  ed.  by 
C.  F.  Burgess.  142p  $4.80  Oxford 

B  or  92  66-68249 

Garnered  here  is  a  collection  of  letters  written 
by  the  eighteenth  century  playwright.  Letters 
Included^^*^*'^^  Pope  and  Swift  are  among  those 


“Burgess’  conscientious  compilation  the 
first  full  collection  of  Gay’s  letters^,  is  a  service 


tation-  ®  enlightenment:  an  interpre- 

st.grknopf  modern  paganism.  555p 

othS  reSS'lKStio'S’l'i,,  SI"™ 


Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

eGOw*^'®^  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  9  ’67 
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Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Brogan 

Encounter  29:76  Ag  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:4  Ja  12  ’67  3000w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Shklar 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:477  S  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Sedgwick 

Va  Q  R  43:333  spring  ’67  1050w 


GAYi  PETER.  A  loss  of  mastery:  Puritan  his¬ 
torians  in  colonial  America.  (Jefferson  me¬ 
morial  lectures.  1966)  164p  J4.60  Univ.  of 

Calif,  press 

974.02  U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  Histo¬ 
rians,  American.  Plistory — Philosophy.  Puri¬ 
tans  67-10969 

A  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  author  of  The  Enlightenment  (BRD  1966) 
examines  the  writing  of  history  by  William 
Bradford,  Cotton  Mather,  and  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  “Discussing  Puritan  history  as  a  Prot¬ 
estant  and  English  version  of  the  Augustinlan 
view  of  history.  Gay  advances  the  thesis  that 
as  historians  the  Puritans  failed  because  of  their 
dedication  to  an  unreal  and  unobjective  myth 
(Augustinlan  historical  study)  in  the  face  of 
reality  and  modernity  (Renaissance  historiogra¬ 
phy).’’  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Stow  Persons 

Am  Hist  R  72:1479  J1  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  P.  B.  Tolies 

Am  Lit  39:400  N  ’67  700w 
“Gay  sees  this  historiographical  failure  as 
representing  the  failure  of  the  Puritan  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World.  It  is  an  interpretation 
which  will  not  please  all  readers.  Gay’s  failure 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  and  contributions 
of  Puritanism  to  the  American  character,  as 
well  as  the  place  of  Puritan  historians  in  that 
Influence,  undermines  what  is  otherwise  an 
adequate  discussion  of  his  three  chosen  sub¬ 
jects.  Nonetheless,  the  book  is  recommended 
for  its  point  of  view  and  its  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  which  is  as  provocative  in  its  presentation 
as  the  author’s  thesis.” 

Choice  4:214  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Brogan 

Encounter  29:75  Ag  ’67  650w 
“Bradford  comes  off  best  in  Gay’s  critical 
appraisal:  Of  Pllmmoth  Plantation  ‘is  an 
authentic  masterpiece.’  .  .  .  Because  Bradford 
was  an  artist,  he  is  highly  praised:  but  Cotton 
Mather,  ‘a  pathetic  Plutarch,’  is  handled  with 
severity.  .  .  .  With  wit  and  eloquence  Gay 
pictures  an  unattractive  Mather.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  judgment  on  Mather’s  scientific  Interests 
is  too  harsh,  yet  the  analysis  of  his  history  is 
the  most  brilliant  this  reviewer  has  ever  read. 
.  .  .  Gay’s  study  of  historians  adds  to  a 

knowledge  of  the  decline  of  Puritan  power.” 
Michael  Kraus  . 

J  Am  Hist  54:102  Je  67  470w 
“According  to  Gay,  the  liberals  in  this 
Puritan  country  did  not  write  history,  and  the 
histories  of  the  conservatives  were  either  bad 
or  non- history  presumably  because  they  were 
conservative;  orthodox,  pious,  Calvinlstlc. 
Ignoring  some  of  the  finer  distinctions  between 
Puritanism  and  Calvinism,  Gay’s  conclusions 
illustrate,  at  least,  the  look  of  Puritanism  when 
seen  through  an  essentially  European  lens. 
What  does  It  mean  to  talk  about  ‘liberals’ 
and  ‘conservatives’  in  this  context?  If  one 
remembers  the  lessons  he  learned  from  Mai-x 
and  Mill,  among  others,  he  may  learn  how 
not  to  see.”  Loren  Baritz 

Nation  204:699  My  29  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  60:25  Je  24  ’67  280w 


GEANAKOPLOS,  DENO  J.  Byzantine  East 
and  Latin  West:  two  worlds  of  Christendom 
In  middle  ages  and  renaissance:  studies  in 
ecclesiastical  and  cultural  history.  206p  pi 
maps  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
270  Church  history.  Civilization.  Medieval 


“It  is  the  common  belief  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West  that  after  1054 — or  at  least  after 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  of  1204  .  .  .  there  was 
little  interaction  between  these  two  poles  of 
Christendom.  The,  author  .  .  .  shows  that, 
contrary  to  this  belief,  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  Its  highly  developed  culture  continued  ,to 
exert  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  a  creative  Influence  on  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  (America)  Bibliography. 


“In  giving  us  this  book  .  .  .  Prof.  Geanako- 
plos  has  rendered  a  service  to  historians  In¬ 


terested  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  both  of  Byzantine  and  Western  civil¬ 
ization.  as  well  as  to  all  Christians  interested 
in  the  union  of  all  Churches.  .  .  .  [He  writes] 
with  solid  scholarship  and  in  a  most  readable 
style.  Prof.  Geanakoplos  has  divided  his  ma¬ 
terial  into  two  parts:  ‘East  and  West  in  the 
Middle  Ages’  and  ‘Byzantium  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance.’  Much  of  it  has  been  drawn  from  works 
published  before.  Though  he  gives  no  sys¬ 
tematic  account  of  Byzantine  contributions  to 
Western  civilization,  his  essays  on  selected 
topics,  are,  in  effect,  illustrations  of  basic 
Byzantine  enrichment  to  the  eventual  Western 
Renaissance.  .  .  .  [He]  presents  new  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  carefully  worked  out  synthesis 
stretching  from  the  fourth  century  up  to  the 
year  1453.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
ecumenical  understanding  of  the  Byzantine 
East  is  the  .  .  .  chapter  on  Caesaropaplsm.” 
G.  A.  Maloney 

America  116:124  Ja  21  ’67  650w 
“Although  Byzantium’s  influence  on  the  West 
and  the  importance  of  this  influence  for  the 
development  of  the  Renaissance  are  generally 
acknowledged  .  .  .  — though  with  reservations 
— the  present  work  is  the  first  full  study  of  the 
matter  and,  as  such,  fulfills  a  useful  function. 
In  addition  Geanakoplos  develops  a  theme 
much  less  often  stressed,  the  continuing  ten¬ 
sion  between  Catholic  and  Orthodox  peoples, 
and,  in  fact,  shows  that  estrangement  increased 
during  this  period,  even  though  it  also  was  a 
time  of  productive  interaction.  .  .  .  Well  writ¬ 
ten,  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and — best  of  all 
— well  annotated.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:334  My  ’67  190w 
“The  first  [essay]  is  a  piece  of  cultural  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  presenting  many  facts  and  a  rich 
bibliography,  but  little  discussion  of  real  prob¬ 
lems.  When  elements  of  discussion  are  present 
they  are  generally  inconclusive.  .  .  .  The 
studies  on  Caesaropaplsm  and  the  Council  of 
Florence,  though  confusingly  written,  are  in¬ 
teresting.  The  most  original  chapter  is  the 
last  one  on  Maxlmos  Margo unios.” 

TLS  pl2  Ja  5  ’67  210w 


GEHLEN,  MICHAEL  P.  The  politics  of  coexis¬ 
tence:  Soviet  methods  and  motives.  334p  $6.76 
Ind.  univ.  press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations  67-13023 
“An  examination  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
[from  1953  to  1966].  .  .  .  Mr.  (3ehlen,  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  discusses  the  ideological  bases  of  co¬ 
existence,  then  goes  on  to  analyze  Soviet  re¬ 
sponses  to  various  International  crises,  such 
as  those  In  Hungary,  Suez,  Laos,  Lebanon,  and 
C\iba.  .  .  .  He  evaluates  Soviet  attitudes  con¬ 
cerning  disarmament  and  discusses  foreign  aid 
and  trade  and  pi'opaganda  as  aspects  of  foreign 
policy.  Finally,  he  describes  Soviet  relations 
with  other  Communist  countries.  [He]  believes 
that  Soviet  foreign  policy  decisions  show  a 
lov\'  degree  of  risk  taking  and  that  they  reflect 
national  interests  more  than  ideological  con¬ 
siderations.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Mitrany 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:228  N  ‘67  660w 
“Sound,  systematic  study  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  ...  by  a  well  trained,  well  read  Sovletol- 
ogisL  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  not  so  peaceful 
military  aspects  of  ‘coexistence’  appears  to  be 
particularly  well  informed  and  sober.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  thorough  discussions  of  foreign 
aid  and  trade:  Khrushchev’s  penchant  for  sum¬ 
mit  conferences:  the  functions  of  foreign  Com¬ 
munist  parties  and  International  front  organi¬ 
zations:  and  the  uses  of  foreign  propaganda. 
.  .  .  All  through  the  book  Gehlen  employs  a 
‘conflict  model,’  i.e.  he  stresses  that  changes  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  are  strongly  affected  by 
changes  in  the  dominant  coalition  ruling  the 
Communist  Party.  The  book’s  conclusions  are 
sound  rather  than  original.  .  .  .  Strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:910  O  ’67  210w 


“This  IS  a  reasonable,  readable  analysis  of 
the  subject.  It  is  recommended  to  college  and 
public  libraries.”  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  82:1166  Mr  16  ’67  150w 


GEIGER,  THEODORE,  The  conflicted  relation¬ 
ship:  the  West  and  the  transfoi-mation  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America;  pub.  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  for.  relations.  303p  $7.95  McGraw 
327.09  International  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics.  History,  Modern — 20th  century 

67-11875 

The  author,  “Chief  of  International  Studies 
of  the  National  Planning  Association,  a,naly:;es 
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GEIGER,  THEODORE — Continued 
the  traditions,  attitudes,  and  motivations  of  the 
Atlantic  nations,  as  well  as  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  transformation  of  the  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  nations.  £us 
major  objective  is  to  assess  tlie  nature  and  to- 
pllcations  of  the  ‘conflicted  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groupings.  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  author’s  thesis  is  a  simple  one.  The 
difiiculties  encountered  by  the  United  States  m 
its  relations  with  the  developing  parts  of  Uie 
world  arise  primarily  from  our  interpreting 
the  motivations  and  aims  of  npn-Western  peo¬ 
ples  in  Western  terms..  What  is  required  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  West  upon 
non-Western  societies  .  .  .  is  to  see  the  peoples 
of  other  continents  as  they  .see  themselves. 
To  this  end  the  whole  book  is  written.  .  .  . 
Most  readers  will  emerge  from  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  tour  de  force  a,  little  skeptical  of  some 
of  the  opinions  offered  and  a  Irttle  afraid  of 
the  United  States’  bias  in  things  Western.  Yet, 
on  the  whole  this  is  a  most  illuminating  re¬ 
appraisal  of  some  of  the  implications  of  Western 
power  and  influence  in  the  world,  and  as  such 
it  is  to  be  welcomed.’’ _  William  Wopdriiff 
Ann  Am  Acad  373:263  S  67  410w 
“A  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  transitions  in  international  politics 
which  flow  from  the  interrelationship  of  old 
and  ‘new’  societies.  The  book  is  the  second  of 
two  studies  on  the  Atlantic  world  s  external 
environment.  The  first  was  Alternative  to  Par¬ 
tition  by  Z.  Brzezinski  [BRD  1965  and 

1966]  .  .  .  Designed  for  the  knowledgeable 

reader,  not  primarily  for  the  expert.  Well  In¬ 
dexed:  should  be  useful  in  undergraduate 
classes,  q  ,g,^ 


“Geiger’s  scholarly  and  lucidly  written  study 
.  .  .  effectively  demolishes  assumptions,  expec¬ 
tations,  and  misconceptions  held  by  most 
Americans.  He  gives  the  reader  a  perceptive 
understanding  of  both  the  complex  cultural, 
social,  and  historical  elements  of  these  chang¬ 
ing  societies  and  or  their  deeply  ambivalent  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  West.  .  .  .  His  acute  analy¬ 
sis  of  development  stratepry,  of  how  and  why 
we  see  each  other  as  we  do,  and  of  the  nature 
of  traditional  and  transitional  society  deserves 
the  widest  possible  audience.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  text  is  sometimes  encumbered  by  terms  not 
defined  for  the  average  reader.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gei¬ 
ger’s  conclusions  seem  undeniably  valid,  but 
may  shock  some  readers.  For  example,  he  pre¬ 
dicts  authoritarian  political  reghnes,  extremely 
slow  progress,  and  a  chaotic  and  violent  poli¬ 
tical  future  history  for  most  states.’’  W.  C. 
Robinson 

Library  J  92:783  F  15  ’67  200w 


GEIRINGER,  IRENE.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
See  Geiringer,  K. 


GEIRINGER,  KARL.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach; 
the  culmination  of  an  era  [by]  Karl  Geirln- 
ger,  in  collaboration  with  Irene  Geiringer. 
382p  il  $7.50  Oxford 

780  Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  66-22262 

"The  .flrst  third  of  the  book  (the  life)  com¬ 
bines  historical  authority  with  .  .  .  praise  of 
Bach’s  craft,  honesty,  devoutness,  and  tran¬ 
scendent  genius.  The  remaining  two-thirds  [is] 
a  critical  and  analytical  discussion  of  several 
hundred  compositions.”  (Nat  R)  Bibliography. 
Index  of  compositions.  Index  of  persons  and 
places. 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  pll  Je  25  ’67  llOOw 
Choice  4:429  Je  ’67  160w 


Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  Arcadi  Nebolsine 

Commonweal  86:269  My  19  ’67  750w 
many  good  books  does  one  need  or 
[Pach]  ?.  .  .  .  The  indispensable  minimum  .  . 

volum^  by  Spitta,  Schweitzer, 
Terry,  Sclmieder,  David  and  kendel,  anc 
Geiringer.  No  one  volume  can  encompass  th« 
contributions  of  all  the  above.  .  .  .  But  iSr  ^i 
time  we  believe  that  the  newest  Geiringer  booh 
.  .  •  'Will  come  as  close  as  possible.  The  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  authors  is  magnificent¬ 
ly  organized  and  presented  in  elegant  atvle 
The  authors  have  Integrated  into  their  work  al 
the  latest  developments  in  Bach  research  whicli 
are  reflected  m  the  new  editions  of  Bach’< 
works.  Unqualifledly  recommended.”  Bairf 
Hastings 

Library  J  92:117  Ja  1  ’67  170w 
“This  magnificent  work  belongs  In  the  hands 
of  every  music  lover,  ...  In  a  book  so  s^roh- 


Ing,  it  is  odd  that  Bach’s  keyboard  technique, 
one  of  his  most  stupendous  attaanments,  re¬ 
ceives  scant  attention.  Yet  the  book  wiU  l^t  ^ 
a  standai'd  work  for  many  years.”  W.  F.  Rick- 

enbacker^^^  r  19:50  Ja  10  ’67  350w 

“The  one  point  on  which  I  would  tend  to 
take  issue  with  the  Geiringers  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  feel  sorry  for  Bach.  .  .  .  Like  cer¬ 
tain  other  writers  the  Geiringers  tend  to  give 
the  impression  that  Bach,  at  least  m  lus  later 
years,  was  a  defeated  man.  .  .  .  This  is  some¬ 
thing  I  wholly  fail  to  hear  in  any  of  his  mu¬ 
sic.  early  or  late,  or  to  see  in  the  portraits 
painted  by  Haussmann.”  W.  H.  Scheide 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p7  D  11  ’66  1200w 


“[This]  is  an  expansion  of  what  the  author 
wrote  in  his  monumental  study  [The  Bach 
Family,  BRD  1954],  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  his  text 
Professor  Geiringer  is  a  little  brusque  with  his 
conclusions  and  one  would  like  to  nave  the  ar¬ 
guments  stated,  but  the  footnotes  conform 
to  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship.  .  .  . 
’The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  critical  biography 
for  English  readers,  since  the  chronology  of 
Bach’s  compositions  has  been  drastically  re¬ 
vised  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  copyists’  hand¬ 
writing  and  the  watermarks  of  the  manuscripts. 
.  .  .  Much  of  this  work  of  correction  and  am¬ 
plification  has  hitherto  been  available  only  in 
the  Bach  Jahrbuch;  English  (and  American) 
students  of  Bach,  who  have  long  needed  to 
have  this  research  made  accessible,  will  find 
Professor  Geiringer’ s  book  extremely  valuable 
on  all  factual  matters.  His  critical  opinions  are 
not  particularly  searching  and  his  comments 
on  individual  works  sometimes  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  description  of  what  happens.  But 
when  it  comes  to  making  wider  summaries  of, 
for  instance,  Bach’s  creative  periods,  ...  or 
of  a  category,  or  of  the  oeuvre  as  a  whole  he 
is  illuminating.” 

TLS  pS32  S  21  ’67  800w 
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GEIS,  DARLENE,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  Hong 
Kong,  new  ed  85p  il  col  il  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.63 
Childrens  press 

915.12  Hong  Kong — Description  and  travel 
— Juvenile  literature  65-12227 

This  book  which  consists  “of  thirty- two  full- 
page  pictures  with  accompanying  text,  intro¬ 
duces  young  people  into  the  history,  govern- 
rnent,  industry,  religion,  life,  and  importance 
of  Hong  Kong.”  (Social  Studies)  Index. 

Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Re-viewed  by  Blvajean  Hall 

Library  J  91:435  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
“This  attractive  volume  .  .  .  gives  the  young 
reader  a  graphic  description  of  this  busy  and 
thriving  British  seaport,  which  is  located  on 
the  doorstep  of  China  and  is  inhabited  by  three 
and  a  quarter  million  people,  many  of  whom  are 
refugees  from  communism.  The  chronological 
table,  the  list  of  words  and  phraises  commonly 
used  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  index  are  most 
helpful.” 

Social  Studies  57:282  N  ’66  90w 


GEIS,  DARLENE,  ed.  Let’s  travel  In  Indla. 

$2.95:  lib 

bdg  $2.63  Childrens  press 

— Description  and  Havel — Juven¬ 
ile  literature  65-12224 

This  book  considers  not  only  the  usual  tour- 
i?!'  such  places  “as  Manipur, 

the  Nilgiri  Hills,  and  Hyderabad.  .  .  .  Grades 
five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 

photographs  are  the  chief  virtue  of 
this.  bo(«.  .  .  .  Important  dates  and  names  in 
Indian  history  are  listed  at  the  end,  as  are 
some  Hindi  words  and  phrases  (some  inaccu- 
racies  m  the  given  pronunciation).  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Vrmda  Kumble 

Library  J  90:5514  D  16  '65  70w 
TLS  pl097  N  24'  ’66  40w 


GEIS,  DARLENE,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  Japan. 

po*  ‘1  maps  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $2.63 

Childrens  press 

Japan— Description  and  travel— Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-12226 

photographs  alternate  with 
^  text  to  describe  present-day  Ja¬ 
pan.  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 

acti^iuts*®^  Pan^ama  of  .interesting  sights  and 
acuvities.  ,  ,  .  Kot  a  logically  organized  infor-* 
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mational  book,  this  Is  a  browsing  book.  Rec¬ 
ommended.”  Charlotte  Gallant 

Library  J  90:5514  D  15  ’65  50w 
TLS  pl097  N  24  ’66  40w 


GEIS,  DARLENE,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land,  new  ed  86p  11  col  it '$2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.63  Childrens  press 


915.69  Palestine — Description  and  travel — 
Juvenile  literature  65-15976 


A  guide  to  Jordan,  Israel,  Lebanon  and 
Syria.  ‘‘Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


The  32  color  photographs  in  this  book  are 
more  Interesting  and  informative  than  the  one 
pag;e  of  text  which  accompanies  each.  Obvi¬ 
ously  aimed  at  the  child  who  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  want  to  visit  the  various  Chris¬ 
tian  shrines  ...  it  gives  a  superficial  and  non- 
controversial  once-over-lightly  introduction  to 
the  area  ‘sacred  to  members  of  three  great 
religions — Judaism,  Christianity  and  Moham¬ 
medanism.’  ”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:1079  F  15  ’66  70w 
TLS  pl097  N  24  '66  40w 


GEIS,  DARLENE,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  the  South 
Seas,  new  ed  85p  11  col  il  maps  $2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.63  Childrens  press 

919.6  Islands  of  the  Pacific — Description 
and  travel — Juvenile  literature  65-15979 
In  this  ^ide  color  pictures  are  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  page  of  text.  ‘‘Grades  seven 
to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘[This  is  a]  ‘quicky’  and  not  [a]  reference 
source.  In  school  libraries,  [it]  will  whet  [the 
reader’s]  interest  .  .  .  and  enable  a  librarian  to 
follow  up  this  Interest  with  books  of  greater 
depth.  .  .  Pictures  would  be  enjoyed  by  upper 
elementary  school  ages  although  the  text  is 
not  a  child’s  text.  Excellent  selection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  true  to  the  [country]  de¬ 
scribed.”  Elvajean  Hall 

Library  J  91:435  Ja  15  ’66  lOOw 
TLS  pl097  N  24  ’66  40w 


GELB,  ARTHUR,  it.  auth.  One  more  victim. 
See  Rosenthal,  A.  M. 


GELBER,  LIONEL.  The  alliance  of  necessity; 
Britain’s  crisis,  the  new  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
can  interests.  192p  $5.95  Stein  &  Day 
327.42  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — U.S. 
Europe — Politics — 1945-  .  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  66-24808 

There  has  been  a  desire  ‘‘on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
have  Britain  occupy  a  chair  at  the  conference 
table  of  the  Common  Market  in  Brussels.  Yet 
that  .  .  .  objective  might  not  be  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  American  Interest,  or  in  the  Interest  of 
the  West.  This  book  will  try  to  suggest  why 
that  is  so  and  what  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Britain  may  have  to  do  about  the  new 
Europe.”  (Pref)  Index. 


Choice  4:751  S  ‘67  150w 

‘‘[Mr  Gelber  has  written  a]  highly  emotion¬ 
al  indictment  of  the  British  people  for  refusing 
to  see  themselves  in  the  world  as  he  thinks  they 
ought  to.  .  .  .  [His]  approach  to  the  ‘what’s 
wron.g  with  Britain’  problem  is  of  course  large¬ 
ly  unsupported  by  facts.  The  changing  school 
and  higher  educational  systems  do  not  get  a 
mention,  for  example,  and  when  it  comes  to 
economic  questions,  a  few  minutes  with  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  might  have  prevented  a  number 
of  errors.  .  .  .  All  this  is  a  pity,  because  while 
one  may  disagree  with  the  positive  aspect  of 
Mr  Gelber’s  argument  ...  it  is  Impossible  to 
dissent  from  his  main  negative  argument:  that 
for  Britain,  Joining  the  European  community 
will  lead  to  profound  changes  in  its  political 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  apart 
from  any  impact  that  the  common  market  may 
have  on  its  economic  position.  If  the  book  had 
developed  this  point  in  rather  cooler  language, 
it  could  have  made  a  contribution  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  question.” 

Economist  225:634  N  11 '67  550w 


‘‘[This  book  is]  nothing  less  than  the  first 
full-length  statement  against  British  entry  into 
the  Common  Market.  .  .  .  The  argument  is 
stated  in  the  most  general  terms  and  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  Gelber’s  tendency  to  assert  rather 
than  argue,  weakens  his  statement,  .  .  .  [His] 


case  rests  on  a  series  of  highly  arguable  premi¬ 
ses.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Gelber  has  been  an  advisor  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books  that  deal  with  the  political 
scene,  including  America  in  Britain’s  Place 
IBRD  1962].”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  4  92:1166  Mr  16  ’67  220w 
‘‘Lionel  Gelber  is  anti-Communist,  anti-Gaul- 
list  and  anti-German.  He  is  decidedly  pro- 
American  and  pro-British.  .  .  .  The  touching 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Gelber  is  still  conducting  an 
old-fashioned  romance  with  the  special  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  English-speaking  nations.  His  oc¬ 
casionally  snobbish  argument  is  based  upon 
four  shaky  pillars:  the  Commonwealth  still  re¬ 
tains  significant  political  strength:  the  British 
economy  can  fiourish  in  a  partnership  with  the 
United  States;  English  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  must  damage  British  identity,  and 
finally,  the  United  States  can  be  brought  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  to  concilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Six.”  Robert  Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  26  ’67  280w 
‘‘Mr.  Gelber’s  main  arguments  are  political, 
strategic,  and  sociological  or  cultural,  rather 
than  economic,  though  he  takes  account  of  such 
matters  as  finance,  trade,  and  productivity.  His 
discussion  is  artfully  constructed  of  plain  and 
simple  notions.  Many  of  these  are  truths  (or  tru¬ 
isms)  that  English-speakers  will  immediately 
recognize — the  unparalleled  political  stability  of 
Great  Britain,  for  one — and  perhaps  this  fa¬ 
miliarity  explains  why  these  ideas  have  been 
overlooked  and  undervalued.  .  .  .  His  soft- 
voiced,  businesslike,  frank,  factual  manner  is 
very  persuasive.” 

New  Yorker  42:167  F  18  ’67  200w 


GELLHORN,  WALTER.  Ombudsmen  and  oth¬ 
ers:  citizens’  protectors  in  nine  countries. 
448p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
351.9  Ombudsmen.  Public  administration 

66-23465 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Wells 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:162  J1  ’67  210w 
Choice  4:346  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Chazen 

Commentary  44:93  Ag  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Robbins 

Commonweal  86:267  My  19  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Dorsen 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:446  S  ’67  380w 


GELLHORN,  WALTER.  When  Americans  com¬ 
plain:  governmental  grievance  procedures. 
239p  $3.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

353  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1946-  . 
Public  administration.  Ombudsman 

66-23466 

The  author  considers  the  feasibility  of  an 
ombudsman  system  in  the  United  States  and 
“explores  how  our  national,  state,  and  local 
governments  handle — or  mishandle — grievances 
about  official  actions  or  failures  to  act.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


Am 


by  I 
Pol 


Scl  R  61:810  S  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Wells 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:162  J1  ’67  320w 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Chazen 

Commentary  44:93  Ag  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Robbins 

Commonweal  86:267  My  19  ’67  560w 
“Professor  Gellhorn  does  not  think  that  the 
size  of  America  or  the  complexity  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  its  reputation  for  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  are  reasons  for  not  experimenting  with 
an  ombudsman.  .  .  .  Nor  does  he  argue  that 
Americans  lack  ways  of  obtaining  redress  at 
present.  .  .  .  What  is  most  needed.  In  his  view, 
is  some  way  of  seeing  that  the  government’s 
own  methods  of  dealing  with  complaints  are 
operating  satisfactorily.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  that  he  feels  that  outside  review 
boards  to  deal  with  allegations  of  brutality 
against  the  police  are  a  mistake;  ha  argues 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  ensure  that 
the  police  themselves  deal  effectively  with 
grievances  against  the  man  on  the  beat.  .  .  . 
His  analysis  of  the  defects  and  merits  of  the 
American  system  (and  of  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  setting  up  an  external  critic)  is 
fair,  discriminating  and  convincing.” 

Economist  223:358  Ap  22  ’67  400w 
“In  this  forceful  to-the-point  work  Professor 
Gellhorn  describes  and  analyzes  varied  meth¬ 
ods  of  satisfying  grievances,  in  this  country 
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GELLHORN,  WALTER — Continued 
and  overseas.  .  .  .  Extensive  footnotes,  wliicli 
at  times  occupy  half  a  page,  somewiat  make 
up  for  lack  of  a  bibliosTaphy.  .  .  .  This  work 
could  also  serve  as  a  text  m  public  administra¬ 
tion.  Good  for  public  and  college  libraries. 
M.  L.  Abramson  ^ 

Library  J  91:5981  D  1  66  IlOw 
“[This  work]  should  become  indispensable 
in  analyzing  [the]  problem:  Dp  we  need  an 
Ombudsman  here  in  the  United  States?  .  .  . 
One  should  not  read  ‘When  Americans  Com¬ 
plain’  without  being  familiar  with  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  ‘Ombudsmen  and  Others’  [BRD  1966]. 
But,  concerned  as  we  are  with  citizen  griev¬ 
ances  at  all  levels  on  the  American  scene,  the 
former  book  presents  some  formidable  issues 
which  must  be  explored.”  B.  V.  Long 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  N  27  ’68  600w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Dorsen 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:446  S  ’67  3S0w 


GEN  DEL,  MILTON,  ed.  An  Illustrated  history 
of  Italy:  in  trod,  by  Denis  Mack  Smith.  286p 
maps  $25  McGraw 

945  Italy — ^History.  Art,  Italian  66-21162 

This  work  ranges  from  prehistory  to  Sara- 
gat’s  election  as  president  in  1964.  Michael 
Grant,  J.  J.  Noi-wich,  Peter  Burke,  Aldo  Garo- 
sci,  Giorgio  Spini,  Elizabeth  Wiskemann  and 
Peter  Nichols  discuss  the  various  periods  in 
six  essavs.  Important  dates  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  Index. 


“Of  the  hundreds  of  pictures  accompanying 
the  text,  there  are  46  full-page  color  plates. 
.  .  .  The  six  maps  (one  for  each  division  of  the 
text)  are  small  and  hardly  worth  inserting. 
Generally,  the  history  seems  to  carry  echoes 
of  what  one  thought  were  prejudices  long- 
since  exploded.  The  value  of  the  book,  there¬ 
fore.  lies  more  in  its  pictures  than  in  its  print.” 

Best  Sell  26:291  N  1  ’66  170w 


Book  Week  pl9  D  11  ’66  30w 

“[This]  Is  filled  with  good  photographs. 
,  .  .  The  accompanying  text  is  by  distinguished 
historians.  Fortunately  for  the  reader,  much 
of  Italy’s  story  can  be  told  in  art  masterpieces, 
though  as  we  come  nearer  to  modern  times 
photographs  of  actual  events  inevitably  re- 

glace  paintings,  frescoes,  mosaics.  But  the 
ook  remains  a  superb  picture-book  as  well  as 
an  excellently  written  history.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1 
’66  IlOw 


[’This]  copious  feast  for  the  eyes  .  .  .  [con- 
tains]  a  perceptive  introduction  by  Denis  Mack 
Smith.  .  .  .  ['The  text]  sets  forth  social  and 
cultural  as  well  as  political  and  economic  de- 
velnpments  in  clearly  readable  language.  The 
authors  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions,  whether  on  the  Etruscans,  the  Canossa 
episode  of  Henry  IV  and  Gregoi-y  VII.  or  the 
character  of  Crispl.  The  tastefully  selected  il¬ 
lustrations  admirably  supplement  the  text,  and 
their  captions  are  also  valuable.  .  .  .  Slips  seem 
to  be  minor.  .  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  the  index 
uSi®  Tj  4  include  individuals 

l^e  Rossini,  Olivetti,  and  Pasolini,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  illustrations  and  captions  but 
mentioned  in  the  essays.  This  beautiful 
cherished.  Medium-sized  and 
and  university  libraries 
ma>  well  wish  to  have  it.”  J.  A.  Boromd 
Library  J  92:111  Ja  1  ’67  280w 

Social  Studies  58:335  D  ’67  170w 
Time  88:118  D  9  ’66  30w 


Miracle  of  the  rose:  tr  fron 
Grov^*^^”°^  hy  Bernard  Frechtman.  344p  $7.5( 

66-1409^ 

1  hrst  person  narrative  ir 
^  direct  account  of  his 

life  and  loves  at  the  reform  school  of  Mettm^ 
and  m  the  neighbouring  prison  of  Fontewault 
1,  •  *  Mis  declared  aim  in  this  book  is  to  glorify 
the  name  of  Harcanrione,  a  criminal  condemner 
to  death  for  murdering  the  only  warder  in  thf 
prison  who  had  shown  any  kindness  to  h^ 
at  the  beginning  of  his  life  sentence  ^  Tb^ 
p^son  whom  Genet  at  one  point  declares 
ultimately  responsible  for  Ha^rcamone’s '^deatl 
is  Divers  one  of  Genet’s  own  iS vers  who 
nounced  Harcamone  to  the  Police  for^a^earliei 
crime  he  had  committed.  However  Hill  on?^ 
serves  to  Increase  Genet’s  lovl^  for  Dive?^^ 


(TLS)  The  book  was  written  while  the  author 
was  in  prison  in  1943,  and  published  under  the 
title  Miracle  de  la  Ro.se  in  1951. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:145  Ap  67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  26:394  F  1  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Ross  Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  d3  Mr  12  ’67  1200w 
“The  book  manages  to  be  at  the  same  time 
an  unusual  document  on  French  prisons  and 
a  highly  poetiqal  exploitation  of  an  all -pervad¬ 
ing  erotic  dream.  [Genfit’s]  homosexuality,  his 
sexual  fantasies  should  not  prompt  us  to  label 
a  woik  like  [this]  as  pornographic;  it  reads, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  long  love  poem,  relying 
on  unusual  material  but  based  in  the  last  an¬ 
alysis  upon  traditional  values  and  an  uncom¬ 
promising  morality,  Gen&t’s  ambition  is  admit¬ 
tedly  to  transmute  ‘evil’  into  beauty,  and  a 
sordid  subject  matter  into  a  work  of  art;  in 
this  respect,  he  succeeds  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  Baudelaire.  .  .  .  Frechtman’s  translation 
is  not  free  of  minor  defects,  but  it  is  imagina¬ 
tive  and  easy  to  read.” 

Choice  4:536  J1  ’67  180w 

“Another  Important  Genet  title  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  good  English  translation.  [It]  is 
related  to  Thief’s  Journal  [BRD  19651  by  Its 
pri.son  milieu  and  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers 
[BRD  1963]  by  Its  glorification  of  homosexu¬ 
ality.  Its  Importance,  os  that  of  the  previous 
titles,  rests  on  its  supremely  confident  and 
Indeed  miraculous  prose,  which  transmutes 
misery  to  roses,  at  least  to  magnificently 
artificial  roses.  ...  It  is  the  willed  effort  of  a 
miserable  human  being  to  escape  his  misery  by 
transmuting  it  to  beauty  through  self-created 
myth  and  mystery.  [This]  is  a  strange  and 
difficult  sort  of  book,  but  it  is  the  best  of 
its  sort.  For  public  and  college  libraries.” 
Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:595  F  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Koch 

Nation  204:761  Je  12  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:19  Ja  7  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  John  Weightman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  Ag  24  ’67  2450w 
“This  anti-novel  does  not  proceed  In  ordered 
narrative  but  by  free  association.  It  moves 
back  and  forth  from  the  reformatory  to 
Fontevrault,  the  time  element  being  deliberate¬ 
ly  vague.  The  method  is  justified  because  the 
Ideals  and  protocol  of  the  reformatory  set 
prison  .  .  .  but  it  has  two 
difficulties:  occasionally  the  reader  is  unsure 
where  he  is,  and,  more  seriously,  because  of 
the  emphasis  on  the  reformatory,  one  keeps 
Genet  at  Fontevrault  as 
child,  when  he  Is  actually  a  man  in  his 
thirties.  .  .  On  the  purely  literary  side 

there  13  eMugh  to  admire  in  this  work — most 
of  all,  I  feel,  a  quality  which  is  peculiarly 
French,  the  ffiscerning  eye  for  significant  de- 
i4„4.‘  •  •  .Genet  is  beyond  question  a 

stylist,  a  minor  magician  in  the  weaving  of 
words  .  Nevertheless,  beauty  is  for  him 
more  basically  rooted  in  crime.  .  .  .  [He]  con¬ 
scientiously  pursues,  though  to  a  lesser  degree 
than  m  his  first  novel,  his  determination  to  be 
4.T^®  four-letter  words  describing 
anatomical  matters,  sexual  congress  and  var¬ 
ious  excrements.  ...  I  find  dull  nnd 

boring.”  Bernarci  Grebanier  '  ‘  ‘ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  19  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  43:230  N  4  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  T.  F.  Driver 

Sat  R  50:36  Mr  11  ’67  2450w 
Time  89:78  F  3  ’67  650w 
TLS  p87  F  3  ’66  600w 


case  of  ’T'nm incredlbli 
4961  11^$7  50 
364.14  Mooney.  Thomas  J.  Billings,  Warrei 
^  _  65-1803; 

Gentry,  both  [Mooney  am 
^illin^s]  wGrG  innocGnt  [of  tho  crim<^  nf  fx’vninr? 

durinj?  the  San  Francisco  Prepared 

from  Kig  cell  f®*'  Pard®’ 

their  minds  Witnesses  ^confpsge^^^o 
and  suppressed  evldllll  caml®  to  ilghL^’'’"'' 
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T)espite  all  this,  flve  governors  refused  to  issue 
pardons  and  it  was  not  until  1939  that  Mooney 
■and  Billings  were  freed  by  Governor  Olson.” 
tXjibmry  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Gentry'  relates  the  case  .  .  .  in  a  detailed, 
last-paced,  lucid  example  of"  the  best  that 
Journalism  can  do.  Frame-up  ought  to  change 
the  rninds  of  those  who  see  journalism  as  a 
second-rate  art.  Here  the  mind  of  the  .iournal- 
ist — selecting,  sifting,  organizing,  noting  opin¬ 
ions  and  possibilities — produces,  finally,  an  in¬ 
tensely  live  story  in  history,  history  as  a  story. 
The  Mooney-Billlngs  case  speaks  to  us  today 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  mainly  because 
there  are  still  forces  that  find  ways  to  pervert 
and  use  the  instruments  of  justice,  turning 
them  against  the  very  people  they  were  created 
to  protect.  .  .  .  Also,  the  force  of  hysteria, 
which  so  often  supports  and  directs  the  per- 
verters  of  law,  is  as  ubiquitously  alive  today 
as  It  ever  was.”  William  Mathes 

Book  Week  pl2  My  14  ’67  1300w 
Choice  4:1170  D  ’67  130w 
“After  much  research,  Mr.  Gentry  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  readable  book  that  has  nearly 
everything:  murder,  detective  work,  several 
trials,  prison  life,  political  intrigue,  German 
sabotage.  Communist  duplicity,  a  lying  prosti¬ 
tute,  a  faithful  wife,  an  aged  mother,  and 
even  a  crusading  editor.  It’s  quite  a  story! 
Highly  recommended  for  most  libraries.”  David 
Cooley 

Library  J  92:1506  Ap  1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Je  18  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  My  27  ’67  IlOw 


QEOFFROY-DECHAUME,  FRANQOIS,  China 

looks  at  the  world;  reflections  for  a  dialogue: 
eight  letters  to  T’ang-lln;  tr.  from  tire  French 
by  Jean  Stewart;  with  an  introd.  by  Paul 
Mus;  and  a  foreword  by  Philip  Noel-Baker. 
237p  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

951  China  67-16950 

A  foreign  service  official  who  has  represented 
the  French  government  and  the  United  Nations 
in  Asia  sees  the  Chinese  revolution  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  West  in  all  fields:  politics,  econom¬ 
ics.  technology,  psychology,  art,  thought  and 
religion  and  in  order  that  the  West  may  under¬ 
stand  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  he  ex¬ 
amines  China’s  problems  from  historical,  so¬ 
ciological.  ethical  and  philosophical  viewpoints. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:1162  S  13  ’67  60w 


“Few  [studies]  have  been  so  perceptive  and 
llluminatin.g  as  this  one.  .  .  .  [The  author]  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  in  conveying  an  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  way  of  life  by  focusing  less 
upon  forms  and  more  upon  the  meaning  of 
those  elements  which  have  collectively  fashioned 
the  Chinese  cultural  continuum.  Thus,  the  read¬ 
er  senses  not  only  how  the  Chinese  view  them¬ 
selves  but  also  how  their  total  cultural  heritage 
has  shaped  their  attitudes  toward  the  world. 
.  .  .  [This]  sensitive  work,  philosophical  and 
at  times  poetical,  is  bound  to  stir  reflection  and 
to  compel  a  reordering  of  the  reader’s  thought 
about  China.  It  will  appeal  to  the  informed  lay- 
ma.n  and  to  specialists  in  the  field.”  Hyman 

Kubhn  J  92:4005  N  1  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Fitzgerald 

Nation  206:24  Ja  1  ’68  600w 


“This  is  an  important  and  stimulating  book 
by  a  French  diplomat  who  is  also  painter  and 
author,  and  whose  expei'ience  of  China  is  both 
personal  and  intense.  .  .  .  The  author  attempts 
to  summarize  the  principal  differences  between 
Chinese  and  western  culture.  .  .  .  [The]  book 
is  full  of  insights.  It  suggests  that  Communism 
serves  to  obscure  China  from  us,  and  that  the 
Chinese  mav  deliberately  have  adopted  it  in 
order  to  Sinlfy  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
dynamic  expression  of  European  Ideology.  .  .  . 
But  M.  Geoffroy-Dechaume  is  a  romantic,  and 
he  overstates  his  case  on  occasion,  as  where  in 
an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  role  of  ideogra- 
phy  in  the  Chinese  language,  he  claims  that 
‘nobody  is  illiterate’  in  China.  .  .  .  The  author’s 
Gallic  sentences  make  difficult  reading,  but 
they  are  enlivened  by  personal  and  concrete  il¬ 
lustrations.  He  elaborates  his  argument  with 
the  aid  of  eight  letters  to  his  Chinese  friend, 
T’ang-lin,  so  close  to  him  in  his  days  in  China 
before  the  People’s  Republic,  so  guarded  at  their 
brief  reunion  in  Paris  more  recently.” 

TLS  p611  J1  13  ’67  S50w 


GEORGE,  ALEXANDER  L.  'The  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  army  in  action;  the  Korean  War  and 
its  aftermath.  255p  11  $6.95  Columbia  unlv. 
press 

355  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China). 

Army.  Korean  War,  1950-1953  67-12659 

Undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1951  as  part  of  a 
study  made  by  the  RAND  Corporation  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  “this  is  a  descrip- 
Upn,  based  on  Mr.  George’s  interviews  of 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war,  of  the  organization 
of  the  Chinese  Army  as  it  participated  in  the 
Korean  War.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Hsieh 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:249  N  ’67  440w 
“Weil-written  excerpts  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
history  of  the  war  debunk  the  theory  of 
human  sea  tactics,’  and  describe  the  small- 
group  infiltration  techniques  used.  Mr.  George 
analyzes  the  inner  structure  behind  this  tech¬ 
nique — a  structure  that  serves  as  the  model 
for  guerrilla  forces  in  other  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia.  .  .  .  This  work  is  important  for  readers 
interested  in  military  sociology  or  Asia.”  J. 
McR.  Elrod 

Library  J  92:1018  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
“How  the  Chinese  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
human  element’  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  George’s 
excellent  study.  .  .  .  His  sophisticated  account 
presents  fresh  and  fascinating  insights  on  the 
political  organization  and  practices  of  that 
army  and  its  problems  of  morale  and  motiva¬ 
tion.  He  shows  how  through  a  complex  politi¬ 
cal  organization,  whose  core  was  the  company 
political  officer,  the  leadership  attempted  to 
mold  _  the  arrny  as  a  social -revolutionary 
organization  and  to  transfonn  the  personality 
of  the  individual  soldier.”  Ellis  Joffe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  9  ’67  450w 
.  “This  interesting  and  well-planned  book  .  .  . 
IS  an  expert  piece  of  sociology,  burdened,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  early  chapters,  by  the  jargon  of 
the  trade,  but  providing  a  useful  analysis  of 
an  obscure  subject  to  other  sociologists  and  to 
anyone  else  with  the  time  and  patience  to  work 
It .  all  out.  For  the  general  reader  Dr.  George 
might  as  well  have  left  his  interviews  in  Chinese. 
The  conclusions  are  largely  predictable.  The 
Communist  leadership  system  did  not  succeed 
m  making  man  triumph  over  weapons  in  Korea. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  organi¬ 
zation  since  have  not  been  seriously  tested. 
The  fighting  qualities  of  the  Chinese  soldier 
are  not  in  question.” 

TLS  p956  O  12  ’67  400w 


GEORGE,  EUGENE.  I  can  see  you  but  you 

can’t  see  me.  279p  $4.95  Llppincott 

67-11306 

“Valuing  the  conventional  attributes  of  his 
success  (lush  car  and  elegant,  distrustful  wife) 
and  touched  with  genuine  feeling  for  his 
daughter  Lacey,  Alan  Emerson  is  in  a  vulner¬ 
able  position.  He  embarks,  nevertheless,  on  a 
shady  scheme  of  revenge  against  Brenda,  his 
one-time  fianede,  and  Cliff,  the  man  who  stole 
her.  At  first  he  Is  successful.  His  opulence  ex¬ 
cites  their  envy  and  Brenda  begins  to  want  a 
house  of  her  own,  Emerson  helps  Cliff  find  a 
job  and  eases  them  into  a  mortgage.  Gambling 
on  Cliff’s  weakness  for  alcohol,  he  waits  for 
Brenda  to  fall  into  his  net.  She  falls,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  strange  compliance  and  tables 
turn.”  (TLS) 


"[The  author]  develops  the  old  tale  of  man 
destroyed  by  his  own  vengeful  scheme  with 
great  skill  and  precision,  holding  the  interest 
of  his  reader  and  drawing  him  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  into  an  understanding  of  his  main  char¬ 
acter’s  complex  motives.  Mr.  George  writes 
well — ^very  well.  The  author  is  a  master  at 
producing  the  well-turned  phrase  and  his  book 
bristles  with  little  gems  of  expression.  The 
dialogue  is  crisp  and  realistic;  it  seems  to  leap 
from  the  page  more  as  the  spoken  than  the 
written  word.  .  .  .  [This]  is  actually  a  very 
moral  novel,  although  some  of  the  events 
might  offend  somebody’s  maiden  aunt.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  a  fine  first  effort,  an  absorbing  novel 
with  a  well  developed  undertone  of  sinister 
foreboding  and  suspense,  sprinkled  with  llvelv 
dialogue,  clever  phraseology  and  terse  obser¬ 
vation.”  .T.  D.  Foreman 

Best  Sell  27:6  Ap  1  '67  460w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:1032  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[This  is]  devilish,  voyeuristic,  sadistic  and 
all  that,  and  It’s  also  taxing  to  the  credulity. 
When  a  character  is  sick  enough  to  entertain 
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GEORGE,  EUGENE — Continued 
such  a  consuming  id^e  fixe,  the  reader  Is 
a  less  shallow  analysis  of  his  personality. 
Maitln  Levm  p  pgg  33  >67  lOOw 


“Though  the  outcome  [of  the  story]  Is  never 
In  doubt  the  campaign  sees  a  good  many  shifts 
In  power,  and  one  Is  eager  to  know  just  how 
the  master  plan  will  fall.  Mr.  George’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  Interesting  rather  than  vital  and 
his  writing  flat  but  functional.” 

TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  150w 


GEORGE,  JEAN  CRAIGHEAD. 

13.75  Crowell 


Hold  zero!  161p 
66-6356 


“Four  science-minded  high-school  boys  [Steve 
Craig,  Johnny  and  Phil]  have  built  a  three- 
stage  rocket.  Just  an  hour  before  countdown 
time,  their  secret  Is  discovered  their  plans  for 
launching  thwarted.  A  not  unsympathetic  police 
officer  investigating  the  case  learns  how  the 
boys — in  rebellion  against  overorganization  and 
the  misguided  attentions  of  busy  suburban 
adults — have  spent  months  on  their  project.  A 
hide-out  In  the  swamp  Is  the  construction  site 
and  will  be  the  launching  site,  too.  But  a  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  must  consider  the  situation! 
The  countdown  Is  delayed  several  months. 
Finally,  the  boys  are  given  a  green  light,  and 
the  whole  town  turns  out  for  the  show.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“This  Is  a  relaxed,  unpretentious,  cheerful 
story.  .  .  .  Children  of  a  scientific  bent,  or  any 
kids  who  relish  outwitting  their  elders,  will  get 
a  kick  out  of  the  situation  the  author  cre¬ 
ates,  wherein  the  town’s  adults  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  realize  the  awesome  extent  of  the 
elaborate  scientific  domain  their  kids  have 
quietly  established,  and  coolly  maintain,  under 
adult  noses.  ...  In  sum,  a  delightful,  ingenious 
brouhaha  of  suspense  and  fun.  The  author 
cleverly  fits  the  scientific  shenanigans  into  a 
background  of  nature  study,  and  makes  the 
whole  thing  not  only  fascinating  but  logical. 
And  she  displays  a  fine  sense  of  humor  to  boot.” 
Gerald  Gottlieb 

^  Book  Week  p28  (faU  children’s  Issue) 

O  30  ’66  320w 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  '66  30w 
“Criticism  of. parents  and  their  excessive  in¬ 
volvement  m  civic  life  is  heavily  handled,  but 
many  readers^  will  relate  all  too  easily  with 
that  aspect  of  the  story.  The  boys’  scientific 
lnteres1.s,  their  hide-out,  their  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  communication  and  transportation 
Mve  appeal.  More  the  story  of  a  group 
than  of  a,n  individual,  less  introspective  than 
some  of  the  author’s  other  works,  there  is. 
neverthel^s,  considerable  attention  focused  on 
Craig,  a  boy  w.ith  unusual  ability  to  transpose 
nature  s  functions  into  mechanical  devices. 
Of  Mrs.  George’s  several  books  for  young  teen¬ 
agers,  this  may  Prove^  the  most  popular. 
Timely,  IWely,  ,  and  fast  moving,  it  Is  an 
honest  portrayal  of  older  boys  searching  for 
independence  and  new  experiences.”  P.  L  M 
Horn  Bk  42:674  O  ’66  230w  [YA] 

“The  plot  is  slow-moving  at  times,  and  the 
characters  do  not  seem  real;  very  few  teen¬ 
agers  act  or  speak  in  this  manner.  Despite  the 
flaws  in  the  story,  this  will  have  appeal  for 
boys  because  of  its  subject.”  Janet  Hellerich 
Library  J  92:879  F  16  ’67  IlOw 


GEORGE,  RICHARD  T.  DE.  See  De  George,  R. 


NICHOLAS.  Analy 
and  problems.  434 
512.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

330.018  Economics,  Mathematical  66-220( 
The  author  “has  combined  12  of  his  prevlou- 
(between  1935  and  196( 
chapter  [introductory]  essa 

i omicsf  -into  a®.  "'™s?phiclf tnd^”matti 

great  thinkers  in  Philosophy^  mlithematics  ^  an 
tpf  sciences  in  his  attempt  to  ‘b’rlds 

the  void’  between  economics  and  the  sciem 
kr  presents  an]  investigation  of  lerta 

of  the  more  advanced  econometricallv  oriiritJ 
namea®-”  AnalytlcS*  iS!^ Sx^® 

Reviewed  by  Clifford  Hildreth 

Am  Econ  R  57:589  Je  ’67  3960w 

« ,  economics  having  current! 
achieved  the  highest  level  of  approbation?  y 


are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  delve  Into 
the  selected  concepts  of  one  of  its  truly  eminent 
pioneers.  .  .  .  From  the  readers’  point  of  view 
the  book  tends  to  be  choppy  and  disjointed 
owing  to  its  original  formulation  as  a  series 
of  individual  essays.  It  is  suitable  reading 
strictly  for  graduate  students  and  practicing 
economists.  Its  highly  erudite  and  complex 
mathematical  syntheses  and  sometimes  bril¬ 
liant  analytical  formulations  cannot  be  casually 
perused  but  must  be  carefully  evaluated  and 
digested.” 

Choice  3:825  N  ’66  160w 


“This  review  wUl  be  limited  [to  the  intro¬ 
ductory  essay],  .  .  .  To  many  economists  the 
concluding  chapter  v  of  the  Introduction,  en¬ 
titled  ‘General  Conclusions  for  the  Economist,’ 
will  be  a  disappointment,  because  the  chapter 
is  centered  not  around  economic  problems  but 
around  entropy.  .  .  .  Likewise,  Georgescu  mis¬ 
understands  the  stress  on  ‘circularity’  by  inter¬ 
preting  it  as  creation  from  nothing.  .  .  .  To 
formulate  an  important  problem  Is  a  great 
merit  even  if  the  solution  given  is  not  fully 
satisfactory.  Georgescu  saw  .  .  .  many  problems. 

.  .  .  Basically,  the  Introduction  is  the  first 
draft  of  a  highly  original  philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence.”  Hans  Neisser 

J  Philos  64:219  Ap  13  ’67  1600w 
“Thus  far  this  is  the  definitive  work  in  math¬ 
ematical  economics  and  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  creating  the  purely  quantitative  eco¬ 
nomic  science  that  today  ...  all  economists 
must  learn  to  comprehend.  Professor  Georgescu- 
Roegen,  however,  is  more  than  just  an  eco¬ 
nometrician,  he  is  as  well  a  true  philosopher- 
economist.  .  .  .  He  is  never  blinded  by  a  me¬ 
chanistic  reliance  on  formulas  and  equations. 
He  uses  them  to  describe  economic  reality 
but  he  understands  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
you  can  describe  mathematically.  .  .  .  This 
book,  which  will  affect  economic  thinking  and 
research  profoundly,  is  for  all  college  and  eco¬ 
nomics  collections.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:247  Ja  16  ’66  190w 


Gf RARD-Ll BOIS,  JULES.  Katanga  secession; 
tr.  by  Rebecca  Young.  377p  maps  $8.60  Univ. 
of  Wis.  press 

967.5  Katanga,  Congo  (Province)  66-22851 
,  A  “study  of  the  30  months  of  secession  in 
the  Congo  that  began  on  July  11,  1960,  when 
Moise  Tshombe  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Katanga.  The  author  goes  Into  the  historical 
process  that  led  up  to  Tshombe’ s  rebellion 
against  the  central  government  and  the  local 
and  foreign  influences  at  work  in  the  Congo. 
[Ihe  work  which  also  describes  the  factors 
ending  the  secession  in  1963  is  based  on  public 
sources,  oral  accounts  and  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments],  (America)  Translated  from  the  French. 


study  .  .  [which]  depends  for 

materials  on  Brussels’  Center  for 
I^ssearch  and  Information,  of 
.  both  chairman  and 
’^®®*^  objective  work  on  the 
subject  yet  to  have  appeared.”  V.  S.  Kearney 
America  116:690  My  6  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  H.  Gann 

Am  Hist  R  73:193  O  ’67  320w 

of  fbe  secession 
Katangese,  Congolese,  Belgian,  and 
aspects  .  .  .  will  go  a  long  way 
nf the  simplistic  understlnffibg 
problem  of  Congolese  independence 
many  Americans  still  retain.  In  spite  of 
the  comprehensive  documentation  (numerous 

pendicesi  documents  in  two  ap- 

P6naicesj  ana  analytic  commcntarv  th(^  hnnk 

have  proven  more  useful  to  ^he  student 
S®i^6ral  reader,  if  it  had  more  exolioitlv 
Siarf-^  analysis  of  politick 

historical^  studi  ^f  nation  bufiding.  As  a 

Choice  4:888  O  ’67  180w 

4?  an^^fean^ci?y°^l'8p' $5lg 

301.4  Homosexuality  66-2’?530 

othe°r  revllwStlonTsle 

Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Polsby 

Am  J  Soc  72:691  My  ’67  350w 
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Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bensman 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:284  S  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Leavitt 

Nation  204:64  Ja  9  ’67  lOSOw 


GERBER,  MERRiy.  JOAN.  An  antique  man;  a 
novel.  278p  $4.95  Houghton 

67-20149 

This  novel  “Is  a  step-by-step  analysis  of  the 
relationships  of  a  family,  father,  mother  and 
two  grown  daughters,  centered  around  the  fa¬ 
thers  death  by  leukemia.  .  .  .  The  story  is  told 
by  the  older  daughter,  Janet,  married,  well-ad- 
justed,  and  deeply  attached  to  her  father.  Abram 
Goldman  had  been  an  antique  dealer,  or  junk- 
nian.  His  life  had  been  spent  buying  and  sell- 
ing  eveiy thing.  As  the  father  moves  toward 
death,  the  younger  daughter,  Carol,  moves  to¬ 
ward  life.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:247  O  1  ’67  470w 
“An  honest  work  which  some  people  might 
i’J’d  too  painful  to  read.  .  .  .  No  detail  is  spared 
of  the  agonies  of  incurable  illness  and  ordeal  of 
the  last  rites.  ...  A  sharp  contrast  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  values'  of  Janet  and  the  parents  and 
those  of  the  confused  Carol.  Although  there  is 
excellent  characterization  and  development  by 
a  talented  writer,  readership  may  be  limited  by 
the  book’s  graphic  intensity.”  Maybelle  Lacey 
Library  J  92:2806  Ag  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  1  ’67  140w 


•  [The  author]  is  as  relentless  in  observing 
the  symptoms  of  the  spirit  as  a  doctor  must  be 
in  observing  the  symptoms  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
The  reaction  to  the  knowledge  of  death  is 
unique  In  each  person  who  must  live  with  that 
knowledge.  But,  in  charting  the  course  of  fear 
and  grief  as  accurately  as  she  does,  Miss  Gerber 
underlines  all  the  diversities  and  gives  them 
the  common  denominator  of  art.  .  .  .  The  limit¬ 
ation  of  An  Antique  Man  Is  that  It  deals  with 
no  more  than  It  does.  Janet  particularly, 
through  whose  intelligence  and  character  we 
come  to  know  these  circumstances.  Is  reduced 
by  the  pressure  and  chill  of  her  sorrow  to  the 
condensation  of  a  woman.  She  is  pure  grief  .  .  . 
and,  while  this  is  rendered  by  the  author  with 
nerve-flaying  insight,  it  does  leave  out  other 
elements  in  Janet’s  life  which  would  surely  run 
through  the  weeks  and  and  months  of  her  or¬ 
deal.  .  .  .  But  the  fine  truth  about  [this]  first 
novel  is  its  vivid,  at  times  almost  unbearable 
life,  and  [the  author’s]  accomplishment  Is  not 
to  be  minimized  by  this  or  that  shortcoming.” 
Seymour  Epstein 

Sat  R  60:67  S  30  ’67  700w 


“In  this  seemingly  autobiogrraphlcal  first 
novel,  the  author  solemnly  chronicles  the  death 
of  a  nice  man.  .  .  .  Such  a  tale  is,  of  course,  de¬ 
pressing.  But  [the  author]  makes  it  even  more 
so  by  coating  it  with  sentimentality.  A  short- 
story  writer  who  has  published  In  Redbook 
and  Mademoiselle,  she  seems  glued  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  women’s  magazine  faith — the  world  Is 
blackest  just  before  a  rose-tinted  dawn.  .  .  . 
Almost  any  death  has  a  quantum  of  emotion, 
but  because  Author  Gerber  'writes  from  a  self- 
pitying,  self-absorbed  point  of  view,  she  grabs 
most  of  it  for  herself.” 

Time  90:109  S  22  ’67  270w 


GERIN,  WINIFRED.  Charlotte  BrontS;  the 
evolution  of  genius.  617p  $12.60  Oxford 
B  or  92  BrontS,  Charlotte 
“With  the  aim  of  following  Charlotte 
BrontS’s  evolution  as  a  writer,  the  author  has 
made  a  .  .  .  study  of  the  adolescent  writings 
which  are  preserved  only  In  [manuscripts]. 
She  has  explored  the  .  .  .  early  stimuli  that 
Influenced  the  development  of  Charlotte 
BrontS’s  precocious  talents  and  has  also 
studied  the  background  and  personalitites  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  known  acquaintances.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Aileen  Ward 

Book  World  p4  O  22  ’67  1350w 


“[Mrs.  Gdrin]  is  quite  right  to  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  BrontSs’  youth,  and  her  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  early  writings  is  painstaking  and 
perceptive  What  is  wrong  is  that  Charlotte  is 
presented  not  as  the  martyr  of  her  times,  but  as 
a  feminist  saint,  a  superwoman  of  the  heart. 
The  stilted  passions  and  awkward  excesses  of 
her  overheated  vision  of  life  are  displayed  by 
Mrs.  Gdrln  as  the  glories  of  genius,  rather  than 
the  stigmata  of  a  deprived  childhood.  .  .  .  [The 


book]  gives  an  intensely  interesting  picture  of 
a  highly  intelligent,  deprived  life  ,  .  .  [but]  one 
often  has  to  dig  out  of  a  weight  of  biographi¬ 
cal  material  the  little  flashes  which  show  just 
what  a  novelist  Charlotte  could  have  been  if  her 
life  had  been  less  bounded  by  suffering.”  John 
Simpson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  30  ’67 
760w 

‘‘[Here]  is  the  biography  that  surely  will  be 
definitive.  .  .  .  The  authority  of  the  book  de¬ 
rives  not  only  from  its  author’s  scholarly  mtis- 
tery  of  her  very  extensive  material,  but  from 
her  .  .  .  first  hand  investigation  of  the  various 
Places  that  impressed  themselves  on  Charlotte’s 
consciousness.  .  ,  .  Her  access  to  the  journals 
and  letters,  not  to  speak  of  the  unpublished 
romances  and  novelettes  belonging  to  the  early 
years,  have  given  her  an  insight  much  deeper 
toan  that  of  Charlotte’s  first  biographer  [E. 
C.  Gaskell,  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  18571. 
...  .  The  sheer  narrative  Interest  of  [this] 
biography  is  great,  and  .  .  .  the  balance  Is 
beautifully  maintained  between  the  interior  and 
^terior  world  that  shaped  the  evolution  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  genius.” 

Economist  224:503  Ag  5  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Thompson 

Library  J  92:3631  O  15  ’67  130w 
“If  [Mrs.  Gdrin’sl  book  lacks  beauty  (and 
this  unreasonable  demand  may  fairly  be  made 
of  any  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte),  it  is  true  that 
It  is  the  first  full  life  since  Mrs  Gaskell’s:  that 
IS,  if  we  except  Margaret  Lane’s  beautifully 
made  and  evocatively  illustrated  revision  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  The  BrontS  Story  [BRD  1953] 
(omitted  in  [this]  bibliography).  .  .  .  [Mrs.] 
Qerln.  has  given  us  a  Tong,  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  book,  substantially  supplied  with 
critical  apparatus,  though  there  are  omissions 
[and  errors].  .  .  .  [She]  is  enlightening  on 
the  influence  of  John  Martin’s  pictures  on  the 
young  Brontes,  and  on  the  Brussels  period, 
and  what  she  has  to  tell  us  of  Charlotte’s  honey¬ 
moon  in  Ireland  and  Mr  Nlcholls’s  later  life 
there  is  of  great  interest.  As  a  result  of  her 
substantial  and  minute  labours  the  bones  of  the 
Bronte  story  are  more  flrmly  articulated  than 
before.  But  the  glory  of  clothing  them  with 
flesh  and  blood  is  still  Mrs.  Gaskell’s”  Marg- 
hanita  Laski 

New  Statesman  74:175  Ag  11  ’67  950w 
New  Yorker  43:179  S  23  ’67  90w 
“[The  author]  has  produced  a  consistent 
whole  raised  on  a  Arm  base  of  scholarship.  .  .  . 
She  shows  us  Charlotte’s  development  as  an  or¬ 
ganic  growth.  Moreover  .  .  .  she  has  not  allow¬ 
ed  herself  to  become  too  much  involved  emo- 
tipnally  with  her  subject.  .  .  .  [Compared  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell]  Mrs.  G§rin  is  painstaking,  ana¬ 
lytical  and  occasionally  abstract.  But  in  the 
long  run  she  exhibits  a  fuller  and  more  deeply 
realized  picture.  .  .  .  Her  aim  is  to  show  Char¬ 
lotte  s  evolution  as  a  writer.  We  are  enabled 
to  trace  how  Charlotte  used  her  own  life,  both 
her  interior  and  her  outward  life,  in  al]  its 
relationships  as  material  for  the  novels  and 
how.  directed  by  her  shaping  imagination,  this 
gave  them  their  dynamic  power.  .  .  .  [However] 
she  omits  most  of  Mr.  BrontS’s  occasionally 
frightening  and  even  cruel  eccentricities,  which 
leaves  an  unfortunate  gap  in  the  childhood  pic¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Mrs.  QSrin  is  not  a  critic;  but  she 
has  assembled  the  material  on  which  a  satis¬ 
factory  criticism  of  the  novels  could  be  based.” 
TLS  p675  J1  27  ’67  1600w 
Va  Q  R  44:xxxiv  winter  ’68  130w 


GERSH,  MARVIN  J.  How  to  raise  children  at 
home  in  your  spare  time.  223p  $4.96  Stein  & 
Day 


649  Children— Care  and  hygiene.  Children— 
Management  66-24809 

This  book  by  a  New  York  pediatrician  con¬ 
tains  “information  on  all  phases  of  child  care 
from  toilet  training  to  teenage  smoking.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


.  hiade  his  chapter-coverage 
businesslike  in  spite  of  the  characteristically 
light,  nonsenous  tone.  A  mother  needing  flrst- 
aid  information,  help  In  Identifying  lumps  and 
spots,  and  even  a  detailed  listing  of  antidotes 
to  poisonous  plants,  will  And  all  this  and  much 
;  • .  • ,  fP*®  book]  would  be  more  useful 
if  [it]  included  at  least  one  chapter  for  fathers 
.  .  .  But  readers  can  rejoice  because  [Dr.  Gersli 
has  not]  felt  compelled  to  use  psychoanalytic 
jargon  .  .  [although  his]  Impressive  medical 

qualifications  include  two  years  as  assistant 
resident  psychologist  In  Bellevue  Hospital.” 
E.  G.  Carey 

Harper  234:128  Mr  ’67  280w 
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GERSH,  M.  J. — Continued 

"This  extremely  readable  book  could  easily 
be  subtitled  ‘The  humorous  approach  to  infant 
and  child  care,'  But  make  no  nustake,  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  fundmiiental  info rmatlom 
Dr  Gersh's  light-hearted  comments  actually 
form  a  solid,  common-sense  approach  to  pe 
needlessly  complex  problems  encountered  dY  to¬ 
day's  young  parents  m  handling  their  children. 
The  only  question  that  occurs  to  one  is  whether 
it  does  not  take  a  seasoned  parent  to  appreciate 
Dr  Gersh’s  laissez-faire  philosophy  of  child¬ 
rearing.  Tense  young  parents  .  .  .  may  find  his 
dolng-what-comes-naturally  ideas  and  his  hil¬ 
arious  comments  a  bit  too  flip.  One  hopes  not. 
Highly  recommended.”  Lola  Dudley 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 


GERSON,  NOEL  B.  Survival:  Jamestown;  first 
English  colony  in  America:  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Barry  Martin.  (Messner  bk)  192p 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 
975.5  Jamestown,  Virginia — ^History — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Smith,  John— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-21619 


A  history  of  the  Jamestown  settlement.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  "Ages  eleven  to  sixteen.” 
(America) 


“Captain  John  Smith  is  the  hero  in  this  vig¬ 
orous  account  of  the  first  crucial  years  of  the 
colony.  Other  actors  include  Archbishop  Hak¬ 
luyt,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Henry  Hudson  in 
England:  and  Powhatan,  Pocahontas  and  the 
‘gentlemen’  and  ‘commoners’  of  the  precarious¬ 
ly  held  settlement.  Two  boys,  Thaddeus  Warner 
and  Ned  Carson,  are  given  credit  for  their  cour¬ 
age  and  loyalty.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  11'7:518  N  4  '67  60w 
"The  settling  of  America  was  full  of  drama, 
and  the  story  of  Jamestown  is  one  of  ils  most 
fascinating,  suspenseful  and  decisive  chapters. 
It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  many  books  have 
been  written  to  cover  this  subject.  But  there 
must  be  books  about  Jamestown  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  volume.  If  there  was  drama  in 
Jamestown,  Mr.  Gerson  has  not  been  able  to 
capture  it:  and  if  there  was  fascination  and  .sus¬ 
pense,  the  author  failed  to  communicate  it.  Of 
course  there  is  the  story  of  John  Smith’s  brav¬ 
ery  and  one  finds  Pocahontas  peeping  from  her 
wigwam  and  saving  the  white  brave.  It  is  the 
telling  of  this  story  that  Gerson  has  made  un¬ 
interesting.” 

Best  Sell  27:313  N  1  ’67  IlOw 


GERSON.  NOEL  B.  The  swamp  fox,  Francis 
Marion.  306p  $4.95  Doubleday 
Marlon,  Francis — Fiction  67-10376 

This  "historical-biographical  narrative  is  set 
in  [South!  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  portrays  [the!  Southern  planter, 
patriot  and  militia  leader  [whose!  .  .  . 

significant  contributions  to  the  battles  of 
Charleston  and  Georgetown,  and  harassment  of 
British  troops  put  an  ever-increasing  price  on 
his  head.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  '67  80w  [YA! 
“This,  biography  Is  well  written  and  maJres 
interesting  reading.  For  the  student  of  history 
the  battle  accounts  are  well  detailed,  as  well 
as  Including  personal  characterizations  of  the 
leaders.  .  .  .  [This  account!  will  appeal  to 
most  everyone  in  the  family.”  I.  M.  Pomnea 
Best  Sell  26:446  Mr  15  ’67  650w 
“Mr.  Gerson  demonstrates  his  rich  knowledge 
of  history  and  his  considerable  powers  of 
character  development  in  his  portrait  of  Marlon, 
Esther  Vldeau,  his  wife,  and  his  trusted  plan¬ 
tation  overseer.  .  A  superb  piece  of  writing 
where  the  threads  of  history,  warfare  and 
romance  are  expertly  Intei-woven.  HIghiv  re¬ 
commended.”  (j.  R.  Dietz  ^  y  le 

Library  J  92:230  Ja  15  ’67  170w 
Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  30w  [YA! 


GETZLER.  ISRAEL.  Martov;  a  political  blog- 

ifS  '>»"'<>«’■«■  2*«p  n 

biography  of  "the  founder  and  leader 
of  Menshevism  .  .  .  records  his  revolutionary 
apprenticeship;  ...  his  early  friendshin  aAd 
partn^ership  with  Lenin  in  Siberian  exile?  ^ 
the  division  between  Mensheviks  and  Bolshe¬ 
viks:  the  ensuing  feud  between  Mm-tov  amd 


Lenin;  Martov’s  role  ...  in  Bolshevik  Russia 
until  1920,  and  [his  leadership]  of  the  Menshe¬ 
viks  in  exile,  until  his  death  [in  1923].  .  .  .  This 
study  is  based  on  published  and  unpublished 
material  [including]  .  .  .  Martov’s  unpublished 
letters,  and  on  many  Interviews  with  Martov’s 
sister  and  party  friends.”  (I'ublisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[An]  authoritative  and  very  readable  biog¬ 
raphy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Getzler,  whose  researches  into 
Martov’s  background  are  illuminating,  makes 
a  good  deal  of  his  personal  antecedents  and 
his  early  association  with  a  purely  Jewish  la¬ 
bor  movement  in  Vilna:  the  Bund  .  .  .  [which] 
became  the  training  school  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  early  Marxists,  most  of  whom,  after  the 
split,  chose  the  Menshevik  side.”  George  Lich- 
theim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  N  9  ’67  950w 
“[This  is]  an  excellent  and  thorough  piece  of 
research.  .  .  .  Martov  is  not  an  easy  subject 
for  a  biographer,  since  his  high  reputation 
and  unimpeachable  moral  and  intellectual  qual¬ 
ities  seem  belied  by  an  almost  total  lack  of 
achievement.  ...  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Getzler 
that  he  has  not  only  produced  a  thoroughly 
readable  book,  devoid  of  any  element  of  sen¬ 
sationalism,  but  has  also  managed  to  keep 
our  sympathies  firmly  engaged  with  his  hero, 
while  not  disguising  the  hero’s  weaknesses. 
Some  venial  bias  must  be  allow'ed  to  an  author 
here  and  there.  On  all  Issues  where  Martov 
confronted  Lenin  Mr.  Getzler  comes  down  un¬ 
equivocally  on  Martov’s  side.  And  he  perhaps 
tends  to  dwell  unduly  on  Martov’s  Jewish- 
n6ss 

TLS  p791  S  7  '67  lOOOw 


Gl  ALLOM  BARDO,  ROSE,  ed.  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency:  a  book  of  readings.  565p  $8.95;  pa 
$4.95  Wiley 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency  66-2674" 

This  collection  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
The  first  “delineates  the  concept  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  second  section  deals  with 
theories  of  delinquency.  .  .  .  The  third  section 
is  devoted  to  the  gang.  .  .  .  The  legal  ‘process¬ 
ing’  of  delinquency  is  the  topic  of  the  fourth 
section  .  .  .  [while  the  last]  examines  treat¬ 
ment  and  prevention.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Chapter 
bibliographies. 


‘With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  articles 
reprinted  here  represent  the  best  thinking  avail¬ 
able  regarding  the  issues  of  delinquency,  and 
they  have  been  selected  from  a  wide  spectrum 
of  sources — some  of  which  criminologists  do 
not  routinely  consult.  .  .  .  Most  upper  class- 
men  and  graduate  students  wull  find  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  readings  interesting  and  Informative, 
and  most  instructors  will  find  them  useful  in 
opening  up  the  Issues  surrounding  delinquency. 
•  reader’s  defects  are  common  to  most 

collections  of  this  type:  it  ignores  the  whole 
area  of  personality  and  delinquency;  .  .  .  the 
editor  eschews  a  rare  opportunity  to  provide 
some  constructive  criticism  of  the  articles  she 
presents:  there  is  no  index;  and  the  price  is  too 
rifu  its  merits  far  outweigh  its 

faults.”  T.  N.  Ferdinand 

Am  Soc  R  32:489  Je  ’67  550w 


“Literature  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency 
hut  Giallombardo,  by  restricting 


is  prodigious  uu,  uy  lesnicring 

herself,  has  compiled  the  best  current  available 
material  dealing  with  sociological  aspects.  The 
selections  are  nicely  balanced  between  research 
results  and  theoretical  considerations  with 
some  descriptive  material.  .  .  .  Needed  by  li¬ 
braries  yinthout  adequate  professional  journals  ” 
Choice  4:482  Je  ’67  170w 


^  ‘^‘h-LOIVIBARDO,  ROSE.  Society  of  women: 
a  study  of  a  women’s  prison.  244p  $6.50  Wiley 
365  Reformatories  66-14132 

o  hs  to  examine  the  prison  from 

perspective,  that  is,  as  a  system 
son^° make  coinparl- 
1*^^®  literature  on  the  male  prison  in 
order  to  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
prison  ®*^’'^5ture  within  its  larger  societal  con- 
oveF  a‘  heTb.^  '^®re  gathered 

Jufv  1963  af  the  July  1962  to 

iJl^y  A  f he  Federal  Reformatory  for  Wom- 

raphy.'in^daS’  Virginia.”  (Pref)  Bibli^- 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Messinger 

"mhic  92:143  >  ’67  1250w 

oon?ribution‘^^to®  the  ^ significant 
N.  S  Hayner  *  literature  of  sociology.” 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:232  N  ’66  550w 
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More  than  a  study  of  a  woman’s  prison,  as 
the  subtitle  suRgests,  this  book  is  a  searching 
analysis,  of  the  institutionalized  roles  that 
women  inmates  have  created  within  the  prison. 
Unlike  male  prisoners,  these  women  have  as¬ 
sumed  kinship  relationships  that  mirror  as 
closely  as  possible  the  roles  and  kinships  that 
would  prevail  in  society  at  large.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  unique  in  its  approach  in  that  the  prison 
culture  is  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
social  matrix.  It  is  an  intensive  and  empirical 
study  of  a  community  rather  than  case  studies. 
Suitable  for  undergraduates  and  graduates  in 
criminology,  sociology,  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
ence.” 

Choice  3:858  N  ’66  230w 


G I  AM  ATT  I,  A.  BARTLETT.  The  earthly  para¬ 
dise  and  the  renaissance  epic.  374p  $8.60 

Princeton  univ.  press 

808.8  Gardens  in  literature.  Epic  poetry. 
Literature,  Medieval.  Symbolism  in  litera¬ 
ture  66-10564 

‘Tn  the  first  chapter,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  word  ‘paradise’  and  its  various  meanings 
[in  classical  and]  medieval  verse.  .  .  .  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the 
specifically  Christian  earthly  paradise  as  it 
appears  in  both  Latin  and  vernacular  verse 

throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  This 

material  is  offered  as  background  to  the  study 
of  the  Renaissance  epics  .  .  .  [which]  describe 
that  particular  kind  of  earthly  paradise,  the 
enchanted  garden.  ...  I  have  used  the  gar¬ 
dens  as  images  of  the  epics,  and  as  means 
for  talking  about  the  poems  as  wholes.”  (In- 
trod)  Annotated  chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


"Glamatti’s  revised  1964  Tale  dissertation  is  a 
well  written  and  significant  study  in  compara¬ 
tive  literature.  .  .  .  [He]  expiores  in  detail 
particular  garden  landscapes  in  the  epics  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Spenser,  and 
Milton.  The  Eden  paradises  of  Dante  and 
Milton  provide  .  .  .  medieval  and  Renaissance 
visions  of  an  ideal  that  the  more  earthly  and 
Ironic  paradises  of  the  other  Renaissance  poets 
do  not  usually  attain.  ...  In  a  brief  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  Glamattl  notes  how  and  why  the 
garden  has  today  all  but  disappeared  as  an 
image  of  man’s  fulfillment.  .  .  .  [His]  com¬ 
parative  approach  brings  .  .  .  [his  authors] 
together  in  an  original  and  penetrating  con¬ 
text.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1125  F  ’67  170w 


"[The  author]  is  a  subtle  psychologist,  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  poetry — with  the  great 
advantage  of  being  equally  at  home  in  Latin, 
Italian,  and  English  poetry — and  his  garden 
sequences  present  what  amounts  to  quite  an 
original  approach  to  Spenser  and  Milton.  .  .  . 
The  theme,  or  one  of  the  themes,  which 
Glamattl  studies  through  his  garden  Images 
is  that  of  Illusion  as  both  the  instrument  and 
the  result  of  evil.  .  .  .  [He]  has  contributed  a 
new  understanding  of  the  Miltonic  garden  by 
taking  us  first  on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
through  the  beauty  and  duplicity  of  the  Italian 
false  paradises.  This  is  comparative  literature 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  not  the  superficial 
tracing  of  ‘sources,’  but  the  organic  study  of 
a  theme  at  a  deep  level.”  Prances  Tates 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  P  28  ’67  700w 


GIBBS,  HENRY.  See  Harvester,  S. 


GIBSON,  CHARLES.  Spain  in  America.  239p  11 
maps  $6.95  Harper 

980  Latin  America — History.  Spain — Colonies. 

Civilization,  American  66-21705 

The  author  "presents  a  summary  of  Spanish 
America  from  the  earliest  explorers  to  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  conquest,  the  transitional  period  of 
encomienda  the  more  settled  colonial  era,  and 
modern  times.  He  discusses  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church:  the  relationship  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians;  the  social  strati¬ 
fications  that  developed;  the  economic  and  labor 
patterns.  He  also  touches  upon  the  fundamental 
differences  in  outlook  and  philosophy  between 
the  people  of  Latin  America  today  and  their 
neighbors  to  the  north.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  "W.  Dlffle 

Am  Hist  R  72:1068  Ap  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:328  My  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Bannon 

J  Ant  Hist  63:797  Mr  ’67  600w 


“This  is  a  brilliantly  executed  book,  based  on 
extensive  use  of  published  materials,  carefully 
annotated  and  appraised  in  an  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography.  .  .  .  Important  for  United  States  his¬ 
tory  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  ‘The  Border¬ 
lands,’  which  details  Spanish  civilization’s  thrust 
into  the  underbelly  of  colonial  North  America. 
The  epilogue  sets  the  stage  for  revolutlonaiy 
Latin  America  and  summarizes  the  legacy  left 
to  Central  and  South  America  by  its  Spanish 
heritage.  The  narrative  is  highly  informative 
and  tightly  written.”  D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  91:5958  D  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  92:356  Ja  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“Not  a  factual  survey  but  a  firmly  based 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  institutions  and 
culture.  .  .  .  Professor  Gibson  is  particularly 
effective  in  his  careful  exposition  of  often  mis¬ 
understood  concepts  and  institutions,  his  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  on  controversial  Issues,  and  his 
clarification  of  the  peculiarly  Hispano-Catholic 
psychology  of  individual  dignity,  law,  govern¬ 
ment,  dictatorship,  and  a  ruling  61ite  in  an 
underdeveloped  mass  agrarian  society.  This  is 
an  ably  presented  and  exceptionally  enlighten¬ 
ing  exposition  for  understanding  the  present  as 
well  as  the  past  of  Spanish  America.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxili  winter  ’67  180w 


GIBSON,  LITZKA  R.,  jt.  auth.  The  complete 
illustrated  book  of  the  psychic  sciences.  See 
(jibson,  W.  B. 


GIBSON,  WALKER.  Tough,  sweet  &  stuffy:  an 
essay  on  modem  American  prose  styles.  179p 
$4.50  Ind.  univ.  press 

808.04  American  literature — History  and 
criticism.  Style,  Literary  66-22449 

This  is  an  “analysis  of  rhetorical  techniques. 
.  .  .  Identifying  three  dominant  styles  in  mod¬ 
ern  American  prose,  [the  author]  .  .  .  argues 
that  all  writing  is  an  adjustment  or  compromise 
among  three  ways  of  presenting  oneself  to  an 
audience.  By  analyzing  examples  drawn  from 
novels,  essays,  journalism,  and  advertising,  he 
traces  the  rhetorical-grammatical  patterns  that 
create  these  manners  of  expression,  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  implied  relationships  between  author 
and  reader.  .  .  .  All  three  styles  are  defined 
by  listing  specific  preferences  in  vocabulai-y, 
grammar,  and  syntax.  ...  In  analyzing  the 
choices  writers  make,  and  their  results,  Mr. 
Gibson  has  used  the  tools  of  scientific  linguis¬ 
tics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


"The  chief  virtue  of  this  unorganized  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  meditated  book  is  that  it  addresses. 
Intermittently,  a  good  subject,  so  that  in  agree¬ 
ing  with  its  truisms  and  correcting,  page  by 
page,  the  errors  of  judgment,  failures  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  a  certain  amount  of  sheer  misinforma¬ 
tion,  you  can  remind  yourself  of  various  use¬ 
ful  matters.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  offered  as  ‘An 
Essay  on  Modern  American  Prose  Styles.’  In 
fact  it  is  a  good  deal  less.  The  single  American 
prose  style  discussed  at  length  is  that  of  first- 
person  narration.  .  .  .  The  other  two  kinds  of 
verbal  expression  chiefly  discussed,  advertising 
copy  and  ‘officialese,’  are  not  in  any  proper 
sense  prose  styles  at  all.”  Warner  Berthoff 
Am  Lit  39:247  My  ’67  440w 


The  writer  is  concerned  with  the  profounder 
psychology  of  reading  and  writing — Who  and 
what  IS  the  assumed  author  and  how  well  does 
he  communicate  with  the  assumed  reader? 
Much  of  this  word-count  analysis  is  familiar 
(Mte  the_  pioneer  writings  of  Rudolph  Flesch 
[The  ABC  of  Style,  BRD  1965]  and  Richard 
BndgmaiTs  recent  The. Colloquial  Style  in  Amer¬ 
ica  [BRD  1966]),  but  Dr.  Gibson,  far  from 
being  a  stuffy  writer,  has  a  way  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  and  effectively  contributes  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  latter’s  perceptions.  Endorsed 
for  most  college  and  public  libraries  and  for 
readers  advisers’  desks.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  91:5619  N  16  ’66  200w 
.“The  bulk  of  [the  book]  represents,  in  my 
view,  a  sustained  attempt  to  define  what  it 
IS  that  constitutes  the,  'voice’  of  a  piece  of 
prose.  .  .  For  Mr.  Gibson,  these  voices  are 

worth  talking  about— and  so  are  the  kinds  of 
nsteners  and  readers  implied  by  each  voice. 
For  him,,  style  is  primarily  an  act  of  choice:  the 
egocentricism  of  a  tough  Frederic  Henry,  the 
persuasiveness  of  a  sweet-talking  copywriter, 
the  stuffy  prose  of  a  fact-finding  committee — all 
these  represent  stylistic  alternatives,  conven¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  or  eschewed  according  to 
ihe  writer’s  taste.  And  it  is  Taste  which  Mr. 
Gibson  has  squarely  in  his  sights.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  a  marvelous  gadget;  it  is  urbane,  con¬ 
scious,  literate,  and  intelligent.”  Robert  Oil- 
phant 

Va  Q  R  43:166  winter  ’67  70Qw 
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GIBSON,  WALTER.  Secrets  of  magic;  ancient 
and  modern;  il.  by  Kyuzo  Tsugami.  147p 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.99  Grosset 
793.8  Magic  66-19497 


“The  author  has  collected,  explanations  for 
famous  tricks  .  .  .  from,  ancient  times  to  the 
modern  illusionists,  [giving]  .  .  .  background 
for  the  trick,  a  little  history  .  .  .  and  the  at¬ 
tempted  explanation.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Even  for  the  book-hardened  reviewer  this 
volume  has  an  appeal.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  are  lelatively  simple  and  they  'will 
appeal  to  young  readers  because  of  the  clarity 
of  illustrations  throughout  the  slim  volume. 
.  .  .  Grades  six  to  nine.” 

Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sister  Clotilde  Weirich 

Library  J  92:2458  Je  16  ’67  80w  [YA] 


GIBSON,  WALTER  B.  The  complete  illustrated 
book  of  the  psychic  sciences  [by],  Walter  E. 
Gibson  and  Litzka  R.  Gibson;  drawings  by 
Murray  Keshner.  403p  $5.95  Doubleday 
133  Psychical  research.  Fortune  telling 

65-19872 

This  book  is  a  history,  modern  survey  and 
how-to-do-it  instruction  book  in  astrology,  .  .  . 
phrenology,  physiognomy^  telepathy  and  ESP, 
yoga,  and  other  mystic  sciences. 


“[This  book]  is  not  intended  for  the  serious 
student  of  parapsychology  but  it  is  a  good, 
workmanlike  guide  to  becoming  an  amateur 
fortune-teller  by  all  the  well-known  methods 
from  casting  horoscopes  to  reading  tea  leaves. 
The  chapters  on  palmistry,  fortune  telling  with 
cards,  numerology,  and  graphology  are  especial¬ 
ly  detailed  and  easy  to  master.  Briefer  treat¬ 
ments  are  given  other  methods.  ...  A  listing 
of  occult  terms  with  definitions  is  given  in  the 
introduction,  and  is  the  only  value  of  the  book 
as  a  reference  tool,  except  for  a  chapter  of 
superstitions,  omens,  and  lucky  signs  listed  in 
alphabetical  order.  Public  libraries  always  have 
a  demand  for  how-to-do-its  such  as  this  and 
here  is  one  that  has  just  about  everything  at  a 
reasonable  price.  For  circulating  collections.” 
E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3233  Je  15  ’66  200w 
’T  strongly  recommend  [this  book]  to  any- 
b9dy,  paranoid  or  no,  who  is  interested  in  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  gives  you  a  concise  account 
of  everything,  from  astrology,  .  .  .  moleosophy 
(the  study  of  moles  and  their  meanings)  to 
^lomancy  or  divination  from  pieces  of  wood. 
Buy  this  book  and  you  will  be  able  to  set  up  in 
business  right  away  as  Mme  Sosostris  or  M. 
Mumbo.  Incidentally  the  description  of  Leo- 
Vlrgo  types,  which  is  included  in  this  book,  is 
curiously  accurate.”  Maurice  Richardson 

New  Statesman  74:371  S  22  ’67  90w 


GIBSON,  WILLIAM  WALKER.  See  Gibson, 
Walker 


village  in  Japan  [by 
Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal.  74p  11  $3.95  Pantheoi 
bks. 

— Social  life  and  customs- 

JuvenUe  literature  67-198i 

recorded  the  life  of  Masa< 
fS’tnily  in  their  rice-growln; 

guMes  his  reader; 
nntriufiie,  ®°hooi  day  and  his  after-schoo 
through  the  village  with  Its  crafts 
^  student  tour  of  [Kyoto]  ’ 
K’  (L;?brf^®J)®  ^“'’^tor)  “Grades  fhur  't. 


.  of  this  [book  are  ej 


“Text  and  photos  . 
cellentl.”  M.  S. 

’67'70w^*^”  Science  Monitor  pB9  My 

contains  a  minimum  of  li 
formation  and  Is  too  consciously  rural  wi1 
its  frequent  use  of  ‘honorable  parmts  ’  et 
.  .  .  the  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  feellr 
it  gives  for  the  people  and  the  culture  of  tl 

Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  70w 


°S°e‘GidIl.'^fe.^’^'  village  In  Japan. 


GIDDINGS,  J.  LOUIS.  Ancient  men  of  the 
Arctic.  391p  II  $10  Knopf 

913.98  Arctic  regions — ^Antiquities.  Man, 
Prehistoric.  Eskimos.  Alaska — ^Antiquities 

65-11122 

The  late  director  of  the  Heiffenreffer  Museum 
of  Brown  University  interweaves  the  “story  of 
his  own  expeditions  and  work  of  some  25  years 
and  that  of  other  anthropologists  and  archaeol¬ 
ogists.  such  as  H.  B.  Collins,  Helge  Larsen, 
Knud  Rasmussen,  and  Jorgen  Meldgaard,  to 
round  out  the  story,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  prehistory,  ending  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ...  finds  at  Onion  Portage  on  the 
Kobuk  River.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography,  Glos¬ 
sary.  Index. 


“As  in  the  case  of  mut;h  of  the  best  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  the  narrative  of  the  process  of  discovers 
is  as  interesting  as  the  exposition  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  In  this  well-written  and  carefully  illus¬ 
trated  account.  Professor  Giddings  reveals  a 
nice  sense  of  the  exciting  physical  environment 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  handle  his  data 
judiciously.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:102  Ag  ’67  170w 


“The  author]  sets  out  to  do  two  things,  one 
plainly  scholarly  and  one  more  personal.  .  .  . 
[He]  attempts  to  enlist  the  reader  as  a  partner 
in  the  drama  of  his  quest.  .  .  .  Giddings  writes 
well,  a  clear,  rather  matter-of-fact  prose  that 
is  eminently  more  readable  than  much  that  Is 
written  solely  for  the  eyes  of  professional  ar¬ 
chaeologists.  .  .  .  [His  work  is]  a  landmark  in 
the  continuing  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  pre¬ 
history  of  the  area.  .  .  .  The  patient  novice  will 
leave  the  book  not  only  with  a  new  taxonomy 
of  Eskimo  cultures  but  also  with  a  perspective 
upon  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  pre-history 
of  this  [area]  .  .  .  including  such  puzzling 
questions  as  the  origins  and  relationships  of 
Eskimos  and  Indians.”  K.  E.  Read 

Book  World  pl4  S  10  ’67  1450w 
“Highly  recommended  for  all  archaeological, 
anthropological,  Alaskan,  and  northern  collec- 
uons  in  academic  and  public  libraries.”  N,  T. 
Corley 

Library  J  92:2774  Ag  ’67  180w 


GIDE,  ANDRE.  The  white  notebook;  tr.  and 
With  an  introd.  by  Wade  Baskin.  68p  $3.75 
Philosophical  lib. 

848  64-16975 

’This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Cahiers  d  Andrd  Walter  which  Glde  began  at 
eighteen  and  which  was  published  anonymously 
as  a  supposedly  posthumous  diary  in  1891. 


A  sensitive  translation  of  Glde’s  earliest 
self-conscious  writing.  .  .  .  Useful  footnotes 
relate  the  idealistic,  ambivalent  Walter  to  the 
conflict  of  puritan  and  pagan  urges  in  Glde’s 
youth.  .  .  .Glde’s  self-searching  begins  in  these 
pages  and  Madeleine  develops  as  a  passive 
Echo  to  his  self-centered  Narcissus.  .  .  .  From 
this  precious,  adolescent  prose  the  reader  will 
want  to  move  through  the  classic  style  of  the 
Pastoral  Sympathy  to  the  grand,  mature  syn- 
thesis  of  the  Counterfeiters.  But  the  White 
Notebook  is  a  necessary  beginning  since  it  sug¬ 
gests,  however  naively,  Glde’s  future  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  artist  and  a  man.” 

Choice  3:313  Je  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Albert  Sonnenfeld 

New  Statesman  73:909  Je  30  ’67  430w 
“To  present  Le  Cahler  blanc  without  either 
the  accompanying  Cahler  nolr  or  Gide’s  1930 
the  job  half  done,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Baskin’s 
prases,  whether  ‘Par  dessus  le  deuil  et  la 
i  colour  plane’  is  best  translated  bv 
transcends  mourning  and  death’.  The 
notes  to  this  translation  are  also  a  little 

quotes  Gide’s  remark 
*  became  AHssa’  without  ap¬ 
parently  understanding  what  it  means.” 

TLS  p397  My  11  ’67  180w 


world. 

620  Technology.  Engineering  66-14488 

stS^lticaV^datn  historical,  technical  and 

Building,  automated  factories,  and  the  Verrn- 
zano_  Bpdge.  Each  chapter  briefly  reviews  the 
physical  problems  Involved,  the  techniques  and 
materials  used  and  sometimes  develop^  during 
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the  process  of  construction,  and  the  aesthetic 
as  well  as  functional  character  of  these  great 
structures.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  43:95  F  ’67  30w  [TA] 
“Wonders  of  our  modern  technological  civili¬ 
zation  [are]  described  in  this  fascinating  book 
by  a  statf  member  of  the  Literary  Guild.  The 
appendixes  give  interesting  data  on  various 
longest,  widest,  biggest,  tallest  and  otherwise 
record-making  modern  wonders — bridges,  man¬ 
made  lakes,  buildings,  ships,  whatever — in 
existence  and  in  the  planning  stage.  Good  read¬ 
ing  for  everyone  interested  in  what  makes  up 
todays — and  tomorrow’s — world.”  Robin  Le- 
Sueur 

Library  J  91:3225  Je  15  ’66  90w 
Library  J  91:6218  D  15  ’66  IlOw  [TA] 
“The  Japanese  Bullet  Train,  the  Chicago  sew¬ 
age  system,  the  Dutch  plan  to  reclaim  the 
Rhine  delta  from  the  sea,  and  10  more  projects 
are  described  .  .  .  [in  a]  book,  which  ft  much 
too  interesting  to  put  down.  For  readers  of  l4 
and  up,  but  some  12-year-olds  will  read  it  ex¬ 
citedly.”  Philip  and  Phylls  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  80w  [YA] 


GIFFEN,  HELEN  S.,  ed.  The  diaries  of  Peter 
Decker.  See  Decker,  P. 


G  IFF  IN,  FRANK.  The  boys’  book  of  modern 
chemical  wonders  [by]  Frank  Giffin  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  Ewald  Osers.  128p  il  $3.95  Roy 
pubs. 

640  Chemistry — Juvenile  literature  66-9829 
This  book  describes  “some  of  the  key  discov¬ 
eries  of  previous  centuries  .  .  .  [and  presents 
an]  account  of  the  application  of  scientific 
theory  and  method  to  twentieth- century  needs.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary  of  chemical  terms. 
Index.  “Junior  high.”  (Horn  Bk) 


“Bather  piecemeal  and  choppy  but  containing 
much  of  interest  to  the  junior  nigh-school  stu¬ 
dent  drawn  to  chemistry.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  30w 


“There  are  dangers  in  ‘writing  down’  to  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  a  book  intended,  presumably,  for 
those  at  the  junior  secondary  school  stage 
there  are  worse  dangers  of  imbalance  the  other 
way.  In  [this  book]  the  facts  are  reasonably 
precise,  but  the  language  could  have  been  more 
suitably  chosen,  and  many  more  definitions  of 
unfamiliar  terms  and  more  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  processes  could  have  been  included. 
This  would  have  given  the  accounts  of  drugs 
and  synthetic  foods,  insecticides  and  detergents, 
coal  and  oil,  metallurgy  and  photography  a 
much  greater  allure.” 

TLS  pl096  N  24  ’66  90w 


GILBERT,  CHARLES  E.  Governing  the  suburbs. 
364p  il  $10  Ind.  univ.  press 

352  Local  government.  Philadelphia — Sub¬ 
urbs  and  environs.  Suburban  life  67-13024 
“A  study  of  suburban  government  and  poli¬ 
tics  .  .  .  [in]  three  suburban  counties — Bucks. 
Montgomery,  and  Delaware — ^which  adjoin 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  counties  is  large 
in  population  or  area  or  both:  .  .  .  [and  com¬ 
bines]  an  industrial  base  with  rapid  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  growth.  .  .  .  [The  author 
describes]  how  Interparty  and  Intraparty  com¬ 
petition  and  patterns  of  socioeconomic  power 
affect  the  quality  of  government.  He  shows  who 
has  influence  in  local  affairs,  how  decisions 
are  made,  and  how  citizens’  attitudes  .  .  .  af¬ 
fect  the  scheduling  of  public  improvements.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[Gilbert]  assimilates,  summarizes,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  large  amount  of  Information  about  these 
counties  and  the  municipalities  within  them — 
much  more  than  anyone  but  local  residents 
and  buffs  would  ever  be  Interested  in.  He  then 
builds  on  bis  comparison  of  these  counties  and 
municipalities  to  explain  their  variations  in 
policy  and  performance  in  terms  of  political 
structure  and  socioeconomic  factors,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  test  the  dlitist  and  pluralist  hypotheses 
about  power  in  America.  Students  of  local  pol¬ 
itics  with  no  special  Interest  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  interested  in  these  summary  and  con¬ 
cluding  sections.  The  book  assumes  some 
familiarity  with  political  science  and  economic 
literature.  Although  free  of  jargon,  it  is  only 
for  the  serious  reader.” 

Choice  4:1049  N  '67  130w 


The  merits  of  county  government  have  In 
recent  years  been  open  to  much  debate.  ...  Of 
late,  reformers  have  been  suggesting  that  the 
county  system  be  replaced  by  regionalism.  In 
this  light,  a  work  that  strongly  supports  county 
government  is  both  unusual  and  welcome.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  concludes  that  good  government 
and  democracy  can  best  be  achieved  under  the 
county  system.  This  study  is  not  a  definitive 
oae — there  is  a  need  for  more  research — but  it 
IS  an  important  one.  .  .  .  [It]  forces  Its  read¬ 
ers  to  think  seriously  about  the  advantages  of 
the  county  system.  This  work  is  recommended 
for  college  libraries  and  for  public  libraries  In 
communities  where  the  debate  still  rages.” 
J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  92:2586  J1  ’67  170w 


GILBERT,  EDWIN.  The  beautiful  life;  a  novel. 

320p  $5.95  Putnam 

67-10954 

“The  central  characters  are  Rosemary  and 
Bayard  ‘Grove’  Grovenour  who  move  to  New 
York  from  suburban  Connecticut  in  an  effort  to 
save  their  marriage  which  is  threatened  by  past 
adulteries,  boredom,  and  divergent  interests. 

.  .  .  Rosemary  falls  under  the  spell  of  a  group 
of  .  .  .  charity  workers,  particularly  Bobbsie- 
Ann  Boggsen.  .  .  .  Grove  has  an  affair  with 
Christine  Stelward  whose  Catholicism  prevents 
her  from  getting  a  divorce.  Then  there’s  Dex¬ 
ter  Knight,  the  homosexual  society  columnist 
who  catapults  Rosemary  to  fame  by  his  pa¬ 
tronage,  but  whose  own  happiness  is  clouded  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  his  lover,  David.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“This  current  offering  [is]  a  slapdash, 
thoroughly  banal  novel  about  New  York’s 
‘switched  on’  social  climbers.  .  .  .  The  uniniti¬ 
ated  reader  also  learns  about  the  fascinating 
topics  of  conversation  that  occupy  the  idle  set’s 
time;  the  merits  of  the  Bdsel  vs.  the  Bentley, 
Mr.  Lorio’s  coiffure  salon,  Martine’s  boutiques, 
whether  Sybil  Burton  is  in  or  out,  casual  name- 
dropping  (‘Rocky’  and  ‘Jackie’  are  favorites), 
and  other  sundry  ephemera.  .  .  .  Here’s  a  novel 
that,  despite  its  bid  for  best  sellerdom,  should 
be  permanently  avoided.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Best  Sell  26:360  Ja  1  ’67  380w 


“Mr.  Gilbert  writes  slickly  and  convincingly 
but  with  nothing  left  to  be  read  between  the 
lines.  Perhaps  he  is  in  agreement  with  one  of 
his  characters  who  remarked  it  is  ‘better  to 
offend  than  be  ignored.’  Nevertheless  in  point¬ 
ing  the  futility  of  it  all,  [this  novel]  has  a 
moral  of  sorts.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  19  ’67 
390w 


Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  92:133  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Mr.  Gilbert  follows  his  familiar  method.  He 
likes  to  probe  subjects  that  involve  the  rich 
and  the  ruthless.  .  .  .  His  formula  is  obvious, 
his  cast  of  characters  merely  a  collage  of 
clippings.  And  yet,  ‘The  Beautiful  Life’  shows 
a  flair  for  satire  and  can  be  downright  funny. 
Its  premise  is  not  profound.  It  merely  ob¬ 
serves  that  some  people  take  very  seriously 
Indeed  what  the  Jet  set  prescribes  in  fashion, 
dances,  hair-styles,  restaurants  and  people. 
But  not  Edwin  Gilbert.  He’s  merely  a  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  Swinging  Society.  And  for  those 
who  are  interested,  this  book  should  be  In.” 
Beverley  Grunwald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  1  ’67  850w 


GILBERT,  JACK  G.  Jonathan  Swift:  romantic 
and  cynic  moralist.  161p  $5  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

828  Swift,  Jonathan  66-16709 

The  first  part  of  this  book  “is  a  study  of 
Swift’s  ethics:  his  views  on  virtue,  truth,  duty, 
courage,  Christianity,  reason,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  method  is  to  collect  quotations  .  .  . 
from  the  sermons  and  the  letters.  ...  In  the 
second  part  Mr.  Gilbert  brings  this  material  to 
bear  upon  Gulliver’s  Travels.”  (TLS)  Index. 


“[Gilbert]  musters  evidence  against  the  notion 
that  Swift  was  misanthropical  and  attempts  to 
construct  a  positive  Swiftian  ‘ethic.’  The  terms 
in  which  the  argument  is  made  are  slightly 
misleading,  as  Swift’s  ‘romantic’  admiration 
of  ethical  heroes  is  explained  with  extensive 
reference  to  classical  examples.  A  more  serious 
objection,  however,  is  that  this  book  adds 
little  to  recent  revisions  of  interpretation  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels  which  defend  the  Houyhn- 
hnms  as  symbols  of  a  humanistic  Ideal.  Its  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  classical  and  Christian 
background  for  Swift’s  ethic,  while  fairly 
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GILBERT,  J.  G. — Continued 

broad  lii  its  references,  lacks  detail  and  depth. 
There  is  much  that  is  attractive  about  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book,  but  it  deserves  doing  better.” 

Choice  4:672  S  ’67  90w 

“Swift’s  ethical  views  .  .  .  turn  out  to  be,  as 
we  might  expect,  obvious  enough,  standard 
issue.  Mr.  Gilbert  recites  them  as  if  they  were 
Revelation.  .  .  .  Addressed  to  ‘the  scholarly 
world’,  the  book  brings  no  news.  Citizens  of 
that  world  will  not  thank  Mr.  Gilbert  for  put¬ 
ting  them  to  the  bother  of  correcting  his  mis¬ 
takes  and  misquotations.” 

TLS  P1083  N  16  '67  220w 


are  short  thrillers,  in  the  sense  of  entertaining 
and  exciting  reading.  They  are  also  short  works 
of  art  in  social  realism.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  2  '67  180w 
“Mr.  Gilbert,  a  very  good  writer  who  can 
conjure  up  the  pleasures  of  a  comfortable  coun¬ 
try  inn  in  snowy  weather  with  as  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  he  brings  to  the  Identification  of 
a  uniformed  skeleton  discovered  in  a  chalk 
cave  under  an  old  Kentish  elm  tree,  has  given 
us  an_  evening  of  pure  Joy  in  this  collection  of 

New  Yorker  43:76  J1  1  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  B  60:33  Ag  26  '67  30w 


GILBERT,  MARTIN.  The  roots  of  appease¬ 
ment.  254p  maps  $5.96  New  Am.  lib. 

327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — 
Germany.  Germany — Foreign  relations — 

Great  Britain  67-14724 

The  author  of  The  European  Powers,  1900-45 
(BRD  1966)  “argues  that  appeasement  in  cur¬ 
rent  international  affairs  is  a  necessary  policy; 
that  all  its  avenues  of  expediency  and  morality 
must  be  explored  by  countiies  who  are  in  a 
position  of  strength;  that  if  these  countries 
prematurely  abandon  appeasement,  they  will 
earn  the  ultimate  censure  of  history.  In  a  study 
of  British  policy  toward  Germany  from  1918  to 
1939,  Gilbert  [seeks  to  show]  that  appeasement 
was  a  constructive,  rational  approach  adopted 
by  such  men  as  Lloyd  George,  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Stanley  Baldwin,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
Bertrand  Russefl.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


GILBERT,  W.  S.  Poeitw  of  W.  S.  Gilbert;  sel., 

Gilbert  “l^ab.” 

l63p  $2.95  Crowell 

821  67-15397 

A  "selection  of  poems  from  the  operettas 
and  from  Gilbert’s  Bab  Ballads  under  such 
headings  as  ‘He  Led  His  Regiment  from  Be¬ 
hind,’  Spurn  Not  the  Nobly  Born,’  ‘The 
Meaning  Doesn’t  Matter.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Indexes  of  titles  and  of  first  lines. 


Economist  221:816  N  19  ’66  200w 
“[This]  book  is  a  most  welcome  confronta¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  bearing  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind.”  K.  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:2686  J1  ’67  390w 
“[Mr.  Gilbert  argues  that]  the  ‘old’  appease- 
ment,  .  .  .  after  the  advent  of  Hitler  in  1933 
ceased  to  be  practicable,  and  gave  way  to  a 
new  appeasement  which  was  marked  by  fear 
and  weakness.  [He  writes  well  and]  makes  full 
use  of  his  maste^  of  a  wide  range  of  primary 
sources,  yet  this  idea  of  a  break  in  1933  is  not 
satisfactory.  One  can’t  help  wishing  that 
f ally,,  into  the  complications 
of  British  attitudes  in  the  late  Thirties,  when 
many  ‘new’  appeasers  argued  both  that  appease. 

“last  go  hand  in 

hand,  and  that  the  old’  appeasement  had  never 
really  been  put  into  practice.”  Arthur  Marwick 
New  Statesman  73:726  My  26  ’67  150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Je  11  ’67  190w 
“The  author’s  emphasis  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  appeasement  mentality  makes 
this  volume  a  vffiiable  addition  and^arT  ta- 

literature,  .  .  iHe]  concentrates  almost  ex- 
cluslv^v  on  political  and  Forei™  Office  circled. 
•V  •  .hO®®  not  speak  of  the  service  chiefs 

sis,  the  important  links  be¬ 
rm  new  appeasement.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Gilbert  s  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  an- 
peasement  between  the  wars  wm  ‘always  a 
self-confident  creed’.  But  whereas  it  might  havt 
programme  for  the  19208 '"when 
recovered  her  strength 
become  an  ineffective  and  psychologl- 
before  Munich  Mr 
?  sharp  temporal  distinction  is  not  as 
It  should  be.  He  does  not  su^ 
ficiently  stress  that  deep  loss  of  nerve  and  con- 

°243®pT4!95  nl'i^er'^^^’  without  rules. 

67‘-13703 

publishid  in  Elfer:?'Queen’s°'Myste^®  Mai^z^ 

Best  Sell  27:142  J1  1  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Noiroan  Horrocks 
..T,  .  ®2:2604  J1  ’67  130w 

fectlU  in  thVe®  tides ef- 


Horn  Bk  43:486  Ag  ’67  160w 
“In  an  Infwmal  opening  essay,  William  Cole- 
Introduces  the  reader  to  Gilbert  the  play¬ 
wright  and  poet.  The  selections  Included  in 
this  book  are  arranged  in  groups  dealing  with 
“illlta-ry,  love,  royalty,  the  sea,  etc.  With 
Gilberts  own  satirical  drawings  and  with  notes 
appended  to  clarify  some  of  the  poet’s  farcical 
terminology,  this  volume  of  light  verse  should 
appeal  to  ev^  the  most  reluctant  reader  of 
Clure  '  '  ‘  '  seven  and  up.”  P.  l.  Mc- 

Llbrary  J  92:2460  Je  16  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Rukeyser 

17(5w'*'  Pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67 


GILGAMESH,  GUgamesh.  See  Bryson,  B. 


^Peagles^A^'  everything.  See 


GI^L,  WILLIAM  J.  Suite  3606.  See  White,  P. 


^  sance  IPn^^+hib^  renals- 

renaissance  engineers]. 
254P  U  col  11  $12  Maas.  Inst,  of  technology 
620.09  Engineering — History  66-27213 

p/PPbaslses  the  close  continuity  of 
Invention  from  antiquity  (in  particular 
the  Alexandrian  Greeks),  tlirough  the  meSael 
brief’® bn?  the  Germans),  to  its 

Italian^  of  tbe flaring  among  the 

rgKSjssffi,,,  "Sis 


own  aK’e  rather  than  as  an  isolated  erenius  but- 

te®rp'?e®^t1?i®'^‘ doubts  ab|xrafe®’s 

which  he  ot  modern  science, 

“""M 

en^e^than  hi  SlldEll?^  moK®scN 
o^spedts  o^A®hira 

other  Manuscripts,’  on  the 

multitude  of  ^esBonn  tw?,  tails  In  others.  The 
cannot  heln  that  it  poses,  however, 

A.  G.  Debus  encourage  further  research.” 

Am  Hist  R  72:1341  J1  *67  600w 
’•r,  ,  .  ^  ’67  170w 

search^  In^^the'^hVstolw  ‘of  encourage  re- 
nology,  this  f|sclna«li^  tech- 

on  Leonardo  da  Vlncf^8"^^t?^rf?f?»  Il^ht 
and  scientist  by  rescuing  technician. 
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film  copies  of  obscure  and  scattered  manu¬ 
scripts  and  from  the  catalogs  of  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  libraries.  The  result  is  a  considerable 
success.  The  absorbing  text  is  amplified  by 
clean,  lively  line  cuts  and  excellent  if  oddly 
colored  photographs.”  Robin  LeSueur 
Library  J  92:1021  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Lach 

Library  Q  37:232  Ap  '67  650w 
Scl  Am  216:146  Mr  '67  480w 
‘‘M.  Gille  shows  that  Leonardo  built  on  the 
labours  of  .  .  .  largely  forgotten  men;  and  in 
devoting  the  later  part  of  his  striking  study 
to  Leonardo’s  engineering  achievements,  he 
shows  how  much  these  were  dependent  on 
their  earlier  work.  Leonardo  still  remains  the 
supreme  figure  but  his  forerunners  now  come 
into  the  picture  and  his  debt  to  them  is  made 
clear.  ...  In  every  way  this  is  a  remarkable 
book,  very  well  illustrated  from  the  drawings  in 
the  original  sources,  223  in  number  from  123 
manuscripts.  The  production  is  excellent  and 
author  and  publishers  have  produced  a  work 
of  enduring  value.  The  translator  (anonymous) 
deserves  mention  for  his  fluent  prose  style.” 
TLS  P1192  D  22  '66  650w 


GILLENSON,  LEWIS  W.  Billy  Graham  and 
seven  who  were  saved.  210p  $4.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

248. 2  Conversion.  Graham,  William  Frank¬ 
lin  67-13570 

‘‘This  book  chronicles  the  .  .  .  events  in 
the  conversions  of  seven  .  .  .  people — all  spe¬ 
cifically  touched  by  Graham’s  ministry^ — and  the 
.  .  .  aftermath  of  their  lives  as  a  result.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  opening  chapter  dis¬ 
cusses  the  religious  leader  himself. 


‘‘The  experience  of  rescue  is  central  to  the 
Christian  conversion  process.  .  .  .  [This  is] 
pro-Graham,  pop -phenomenology:  worth  a  pass¬ 
ing  look  by  students  of  the  psychology  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience.” 

Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  40w 
“The  reader  could  scarcely  be  found  whose 
heart  would  not  be  warmed  by  [the  experiences 
of  these  men  and  women).  But  I  have  to  ask 
whether  the  book  does  full  justice  to  this 
truly  great  evangelist.  The  presentation  seems 
routine  and  provides  no  penetrating  insight 
into  either  the  man  or  his  message.  People’s 
lives  are  outlined  here  in  a  bit  too  airtight  a 
fashion  without  giving  the  reader  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  deeply  into  the  more  meaningful 
aspects  of  Billy  Graham’s  ministry.”  Law¬ 
rence  Mills 

Library  J  92:1495  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 


GILLHAM,  CHARLES  E.  Medicine  men  of 
Hooper  Bay;  more  tales  from  the  Clapping 
Mountains  of  Alaska:  il.  by  Chanimun.  134p 
$2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


398  2  Folklore,  Eskimo — Juvenile  literature. 
Eskimos — Juvenile  literature  66-10283 


These  eighteen  tales  include  the  story  “of 
Neshmuk,  who  could  change  the  weather;  Py- 
naytok,  the  Fire  Man;  Oolagon,  who  defeated  the 
Yukons;  and  Niyak,  who  visited  the  eagles.  Here 
are  stories  of  why  the  wolves  eat  as  they  do, 
how  the  thimble  berry  came  to  be,  and  why  the 
seals  return  each  year.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p9  Ji  3  ’66  20w 
“A  second  tellable  collection  of  Eskimo  folk¬ 
lore  from  the  compiler  of  Beyond  the  Clapping 
Mountains  [BRD  19431.  All  the  tales  are.  rich  in 
magic,  with  talking  animals  and  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Medicine  Men  and  of  young  Eskimos,  who 
are  orphan  boys.  'I’hese  welcome  stories,  one 
of  which  again  concerns  the  Clapping  Moun¬ 
tains,  are  smoothly  told,  althougn  the  story¬ 
teller  characteristically  interrupts  his  tale  to 
speak  to  his  audience— asking  questions,  re¬ 
ferring  to  what  is  true  today,  or  adding  advice 
which  Is  sometimes  like  the  tacked-on  moral 
of  an  ancient  fable.’’  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:305  Je  66  90w 
“As  a  group,  these  resemble  primitive  stories 
of  magic  everywhere,  and,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  lack  the  homely  details  and  light  touch 
that  gave  the  earlier  collection  individuality. 
Primarily  interesting  as  reflections  of  Eskimo 
attitudes  and  beliefs.  Simple  line  drawings  by 
the  same  Eskimo  artist  as  m  the  previous  col¬ 
lection  head  each  chapter.”  Barbara  Bader 
Library  J  91:2690  My  15  66  90w 


GILLHAM,  D.  G.  Blake’s  contrary  states;  the 
‘Songs  of  innocence  and  of  experience’  as 
dramatic  poems.  257p  $8  Cambridge 

821  Blake,  William  66-15939 

It  is  the  author’s  “conviction  that  the  poems 
themselves  are  more  important  than  systems 
or  backgrounds.  He  places  the  poems  in  the 
intellectual  context  of  their  time  by  relating 
them  to  the  ideas  of  Burke,  Paine,  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Wordsworth.  .  .  .  His  thesis  is  that 
the  poems  present  personae  who  represent 
ideas  manifested  In  states  of  being.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index  to  cited  poems.  Index. 


Gillham’s  style  is  an  Indication  of  his  lack 
of  sensitivity  and  consequent  Inability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  understanding  of  his  always  challeng¬ 
ing  subject,  'rhe  book  tries  to  treat  the  Songs 
of  1789  and  1793  without  reference  to  Blake’s 
later  works;  an  approach  generally  abandoned 
since  critics  stopped  considering  the  prophetic 
books  a  product  of  madness.  .  .  .  Gillham  as¬ 
serts  Blake’s  depth  and  power  but  does  nothing 
that  might  lead  a  student  to  appreciate  it.  .  .  . 
[E.  D.]  Hirsch’s  study  [Innocence  and  Experi¬ 
ence,  BRD  19651  covers  the  ground  Gillham 
trips  on.  .  .  .  Overpriced.” 

Choice  4:531  Jl  ‘67  190w 

“[The  author]  demonstrates  that  the  poems 
can  be  understood  without  esoteric  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  The  book  [is  not]  too  specialized 
for  reasonably  well-informed  readers.”  Elaine 
Bender 

Library  J  92:581  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
“I  am  hesitant  to  praise  the  virtues  of  [this 
book],  because  some  of  its  main  assumptions 
and  theses  seem  to  me  not  soft  or  loose  or 
shifting  or  honored  more  in  the  breach,  but 
wrongheaded.  .  .  .  One  is  forced  at  times  to  won¬ 
der  whether  Gillham  is  mainly  analyzing  Blake, 
or  using  Blake  and  the  philosophers  to  present 
his  own  views.  .  .  .  [However]  those  who  find 
Blake’s  later  work  much  too  intimidating  to 
contemplate  even  in  footnote  references,  or 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  main  cur¬ 
rents  of  eighteenth-century  thought,  may  find 
Gillham’s  book  genuinely  useful.”  R.  J.  Griffin 

Yale  R  56:578  Je  ’67  850w 


GILLIN,  DONALD  G.  Warlord;  Yen  Hsi-shan 
in  Shansi  Province,  1911-1949.  334p  il  maps 
$9  Princeton  univ.  press 
951.04  Yen,  Hsi-shan.  China — Politics  and 
government — Republic,  1912-1949  66-14308 

This  is  a  study  of  the  dynamics  of  regional 
and  local  government  in  China  between  1911 
and  1949,  as  illustrated  by  the  policies  of  the 
xvarlord  Yen  Hsi-shan  in  the  northwest  province 
of  Shansi.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Taylor 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:258  S  ’67  230w 
“Gillin  has  contributed  very  substantially  to 
oTir  knowledge  of  Republican  China  In  an  area 
where  we  know  the  least — provincial  and  local 
politics,  economics,  and  social  change.  Based 
on  exhaustive  searching  of  Chinese  and  Japan- 
e.'^e  documents  as  well  as  English  (missions  ar¬ 
chives  excluded,  for  some  reason),  this  record 
of  Yen’s  career  profits  also  from  interviews 
with  the  marshal  himself  and  others  associated 
with  him.  It  helps  to  explode  warlord  myths. 
More  important,  it  records  the  efforts  of  a 
would-be  reformer,  severely  limited  In  vision 
and  understanding,  to  modernize  his  province 
while  holding  to  values  and  modes  of  traditional 
China.” 

Choice  4:736  S  ’67  190w 
“[This  study]  is  a  splendid  introduction  to 
the  tortuous  history  of  modern  China.  Though 
a  monograph  by  virtue  of  the  scholarly  ap¬ 
paratus  and  bibliography,  it  has  all  the  pace 
and  action  that  a  general  reader  could  hope 
for.  ...  It  is  clear  from  Glllin’s  account  .  .  . 
that  one  cannot  accurately  speak  of  Kuomintang 
policies  in  Shansi.  The  policies  W’^ere  Yen’s. 
They  are  a  weird  mixture  and  they  failed  to 
bring  prosperity  to  Shansi,  but  they  provide  a 
graphic  illustration  to  the  great  range  of  at¬ 
titudes  and  approaches  open  to  the  Chinese 
during  this  time  of  national  disunity.”  J.  D. 
Spence 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  19  ’67  440w 


GILLMAN.  PETER.  Direttissima;  the  Eiger 
assault  [by]  Peter  Gillman  and  Dougal  Has¬ 
ten:  phot,  by  Christian  Bonington  [Eng  title: 
Eiger  direct].  174p  $5.95  Harper 

796.5  Mountaineering.  Eiger,  Alps  67-11793 
An  account  of  how  three  British- American 
climbers  attempted  to  ascend  the  north  face  of 
the  Eiger  in  the  Swiss  Alps  “In  February  and 
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GILLMAN,  PETER — Continued 
March  of  1966,  the  same  time  picked  for  an  as¬ 
sault  by  a  German  team.  Because  of  the  ,  .  . 
bad  weather,  the  climb,  originally  planned  for 
ten  days,  stretched  Into  weeks.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary  of  climbing  terms. 

‘‘A  difliculty  facing  the  authors  of  [this  book] 
was  how  to  convey  extremely  intense  experi¬ 
ences  entirely  remote  from  almost  all  their 
readers.  They  have  done  quite  well  by  telling 
the  dramatic  saga  in  a  very  simple  way:  the 
enormous  dangers  and  final  achievement  do  not 
need  embellishment.  The  esoteric  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  vocabulary  of  climbing  emphasises  the  soli¬ 
tary  and  exclusive  world  of  the  mountaineer, 
whose  life  hangs  often,  if  not  by  a  thread,  by  an 
11  mm  rope,  which  tragically  for  John  Harlin, 
the  team’s  leader,  was  not  strong  enough.  Chris¬ 
tian  Bonington’s  photographs,  especially  those  in 
colour,  are  excellent.  [The  book  gives]  as  good 
an  idea  as  a  book  can  of  the  magnetism  and 
beauty  of  high  mountains:  the  space,  sky,  snow 
and  air,  which  once  experienced  can  swiftly  be¬ 
come  a  lifelong  passion.” 

Economist  221:698  N  12  ’66  169w 
“This  firsthand  account  by  two  of  the  men 
who  made  the  climb  is  an  exciting  story  of 
courage,  tragedy,  personal  challenge  and  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  and  friendship.”  G.  M. 
Collier 

Library  J  92:1010  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:698  D  30  ’66  lOOw 

GILPATRiCK,  ELEANOR  G.  Structural  unem¬ 
ployment  and  aggregate  demand;  a  study  of 
employment  and  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  1948-1964.  235p  $8.60  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

331.1  Unemployment.  U.S. — Economic  condi¬ 
tions  66-14378 

“By  examining  the  manifold  aspects  of  the 
1948-1964  unemployment  experience,  [the  author 
argues]  that  there  have  been  significant  inter¬ 
relations  between  a  demonstrated  rise  in  struc¬ 
tural  unemployment  and  levels  of  demand  in¬ 
adequate  to  bring  about  full  employment. 
Among  the  subjects  investigated  are  the  effects 
of  structural  changes  on  labor  demand  and 
supply,  labor  mobility,  and  group  unemploy¬ 
ment.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

“This  comprehensive,  rigorously  argued,  and 
statistically  impressive  study  concludes  with  a 
plea  for  a  radical  innovation  in  American 
economic  planning  in  the  manpower  area.  It 
IS  a  recommendation  altogether  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  nation’s 
most  important  legislation  since  the  war,  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  obligating  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  full  employment.”  E.  T.  Chase 
Reporter  35:54  O  20  ’66  1650w 
“Europeans  can  .  .  .  learn  much  from  this 
careful  and  comprehensive  study,  in  which  the 
author  warns  that  even  tax  cuts  (to  mop  up 
untoployed)  will  not  do  that  trick  if  long-run 
technological  and  other  trends  in  the  economy 
are  stronger  than  the  new  measures.  She  calls 
for  better  statistics  on  employment,  unem- 
vacancies,  skill  requirements,  training 
facilities,  &c..  In  her  own  country.” 

TLS  p665  J1  27  ’67  170w 

FrfiT'bf'  jSSr. 

706  Art.  Collectors  and  collecting  66-20172 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excernts  nnri 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^ 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  150w 
Economist  221:1399  D  31  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Rosenberg 

New  Yorker  43:182  Ap  22  ’67  1900w 
TLS  p20  Ja  12  ’67  290w 

GINGRICH,  ARNOLD.  Toys  of  a  llfetlmA"  ii 
by  Leslie  Saalburg.  370p  $6.96  :^opf 

818  66-19376 
'The  author  writes  “about  his  ‘toys’— the 
clotheS’  houses,  cities  ships,  cars  and  so  on 
that  he  has  enjoyed  throughout  his  life.”  (lUi- 
orsiry  j ) 


perlences  of  life.  But  his  style  is  on  the  doughy 
side;  sometimes  the  Interest  of  the  material 
transcends  this  as  in  a  fascinating  chapter  on 
diets  .  .  .  but  the  book  would  have  been  Im¬ 
proved  by  shortening  and  tightening.”  Kate 
McQuade 

Library  J  91:6949  D  1  ’66  150w 
“For  ‘toys’  read  Joie  de  vivre ;  it  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  this  engaging  grab-bag  memoir.  .  .  . 
Arnold  Gingrich  has  squirreled  away  his  share 
of  Grade-A  possessions.  He  describes  them 
here  with  a  connoisseur’s  flourish.  .  .  .  As  he 
catalogues  the  contents  of  a  highly  special 
Robin  Hood’s  barn,  Mr.  Gingrich  may  lose  a 
few  readers  under  40  who  never  crossed  on 
the  de  Grasse,  or  wakened  on  the  Blue  Train 
in  time  to  see  the  Chateau  d’lf  against  the  sun¬ 


rise. 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  20  ‘66  160w 


GINZBERG,  ELI.  Educated  American  women; 
self-portraits,  by  EH  (SInzberg  and  Alice  M. 
Yohalem.  198p  $6.95  Columbia  univ.  press 
331.4  Woman — ^Employment,  Women  In  the 
U.S.  66-28964 

This  book  contains  “26  autobiographical  ac¬ 
counts  from  a  larger  study  of  talented  graduate 
students  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Human  Resources  Project  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  the  results  of  which  appear  in 
other  ^oks  by  this  editor  [Life  Styles  of  Edu¬ 
cated  Women,  BRD  1966,  and  Talent  and  Per¬ 
formance,^  BRD  19651.  In  this  study  there  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  relation  between  a  tal¬ 
ented  woman’s  aims  in  graduate  school  and 
her  achievement  in  later  years.  The  editor 
categorizes  these  autobiographies  into  four 
groups  or  life  styles:  the  planners,  the  recasters, 
the  adapters  and  the  unsettled,  and  summar¬ 
izes  the  characteristics  of  each  group.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  e,  V 


editor  and  publisher  of  Esquire 
[the  author]  has  had  the  opportunltles  to  bo- 

he^  makes  thi  readir 
feel  that  not  to  have  sailed  on  the  old  Nor¬ 
mandie  is  to  have  missed  one  of  the  great  ex- 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Mead 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:291  S  '67  600w 
“This  book  can  be  highly  recommended,  not 
only  to  the  woman’s  college  library,  for  which 

general  college  library 
as  well.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
each  instance  the  autobiographical  sketch  has 
been  altered  to  prevent  Identiflcatlon,  and  one 
^§ht  question  the  contention  of  Ginzberg 

woman  has  been  thor- 
experiences  have 
not  beeri  altered  in  any  fundamental  way.’  ” 
Choice  4:756  S  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Deen 

Commonweal  86:396  Je  23  ‘67  760w 
Reviewed  by  V.  L.  Senders 

J  Higher  Ed  38:291  My  ‘67  600w 

emphasized  that  a  better  edu- 
™oje  choice  of  ways  to  live 
g,reater  drive  to  achieve  her 
though  she  may  shift  and  change 
of  I  v°Jrcunistances  demand.  .  .  .  Many 
A“®f^utob^graphles  are  undistinguished  In 
fer  they  reflect  too  obviously  the  in¬ 
structions  issued  to  the  writers;  however  the 

portraval  ^of  importance  in  its 

pf  th©  educated  woman  todav  A.nd 

work  Fo/“^ontr.?°''^®  I"  wwld  of 

collections  in  social  science,  nsy- 
chology  and  education.”  B.  H.  Waldin 

Library  j  91:6636  N  16  ‘66  230w 
Reviewed  by  'Thelma  McCormack 

Nation  204:117  Ja  23  ’67  700w 

be  as  susneli^ififn/  doctorate  turns  out  to 
4^0  tts  suspenserui  as  anv  soan  onAm 

ttq  1  over-all  picture  is'drearv 

the  satlsfacUoi?Q  ^.T^^tfg'tions  seem  to  outwei^ 
least®  to  scholarship  or,  at  the  very 

generatio^^wifh  women  of  the  same 

the  Tlnls  .*'®ad  between 

and  courJ^eouT.  *  subjects  sympathetic 

nine  to  oo^’+o^*'^  .college  students  plan- 
wor^h  wfile  To  flud  it 

■orlptloSf'S 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  16  ’67  160w 
wm^en^flJvi  styles  of  educated 

oth» 

Reviewed  bjv  Jessie  Bernard 

Am  J  Soc  72:677  My  ’67  650w 
Choice  3:1050  Ja  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Thelma  McCormack 
Nation  204:117  Ja  23  ’67  660w 
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GINZBERG,  ELI.  The  middle-class  Negro  in 
the  white  man’s  world,  by  Eli  Ginzberg  with 
Vincent  Bryan  [and  others].  182p  $5  Columbia 
univ.  press 

301.451  Negroes — Education.  Negroes — ^Moral 
and  social  conditions.  Middle  classes  67-26364 
This  “study  is  based  on  120  interviews  with 
middle-class  Negro  young  men  ift  Atlanta  and 
New  York  City,  high  school  seniors,  college 
sophomores,  and  college  seniors.  [Its  purpose] 
was  to  discover  how  middle-class  Negro  youth 
are  responding  to  their  new  opportunities.  The 
study  paints  an  optimistic  picture  in  which 
young  Negi-oes  are  aware  of  the  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  open  to  them,  and  aware  that  they 
have  a  better  world  than  that  of  their 
parents.”  (Library  J) 


“A  tone  of  apology  seems  to  pervade  this 
report.  The  optimistic  findings  are  at  variance 
with  the  general  gloom  that  is  prevalent  in 
considering  the  position  of  Negroes  in  society. 
Perhaps  the  study  will  be  criticised  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  sample,  the  considerations 
of  social  and  economic  selection,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  interviewing.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 
Library  J  92:2797  Ag  ’67  140w 
“Speculation  on  civil  rights  efficacy,  regional 
differences,  and  democratic  responsibilities 
strike  one  as  adventurous  considering  sample 
size  and  rather  choppy  reporting  of  fragmentary 
conversation.  In  this  one  respect,  a,n  otheiwise 
important  work  stimulates  more  than  it  con¬ 
cludes.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:82  O  21  ’67  IlOw 


GINZBURG,  EUGENIA  SEMYONOVNA.  Jour¬ 
ney  into  the  whirlwind  [Eng  title:  Into  the 
whirlwind] :  tr.  by  Paul  Stevenson  and  Max 
Hayward.  418p  $6.95  Harcourt 
365  Prisons — ^Russia  67-26000 

“The  personal  story  of  a  loyal  party  member 
who  was  arrested  in  .  .  .  1937  at  the  height  of 
the  Stalin-Tezhov  purges.  [It]  teils  how  the 
author  was  kept  for  over  a  year  in  the  prison 
of  Yaroslavl,  where  she  nearly  died  of  starva¬ 
tion,  before  she  was  deported  .  .  .  first  in  an 
overcrowded  deportees  train  to  Vladivostok, 
and  then,  by  steamer,  across  the  Sea  of  Ok¬ 
hotsk,  to  Magadan,  and  finally  to  a  camp  in 
the  Siberian  Arctic.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ginzburg  tells 
in  this  book  the  story  of  the  first  years  of  her 
captivity:  but  she  remained  in  deportation  and 
exile  for  fifteen  more  years,  and  was  not  re¬ 
leased  and  ‘rehabilitated’  untii  after  Stalin’s 
death.”  (TLS)  Originally  published  in  Italy: 
in  Russian,  as  Krutoj  MarSrut,  in  Italian,  as 
Viaggio  nella  Vertigine. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:136  N  ’67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince  .  _  „ 

Best  Sell  27:362  D  1  ’67  750w 

“[This]  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  probably 
the  best  account  that  has  ever  been  published 
of  .  the  prison  and  camp  empire  of  the  Sta¬ 
lin  era  More  than  that,  it  is  a  book  that  gen¬ 
uinely  extends  the  Imagination  and  involves  us 
all  in  the  bewildering  inhumanity  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  camps.  .  .  .  The  ‘steep  path’  (the  actual 
Russian  title  of  the  work)  that  [the  author]  fol¬ 
lows  was  mined  with  the  horror  of  her  arrest 
as  a  perplexed  party  leader  in  Kazan  refusing 
to  admit  any  guUt,  through  18  years  of  prison. 

.  The  conquering  humanity  of  the  book  lies 
iiot  so  much  in  her  abUity^to  survive  without 
giving  false  witness  against  herself  or  others, 
as  in  her  very  Russian  ability  to  remain  ^s- 
sionately  concerned  about  others.  J.  H.  Bil- 

lington  World  p3  N  6  ’67  240w 

“This  deeply  moving  book  is  more  than  an 
account  of  cruelty,  injustice  and  torture;  it  is 
an  historical  document.  Here  we  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  eye-witness’s  account  of  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  period  of  Soviet  history.  .  .  .  [Eugenia 
Ginzburg]  was  and  remains  a  communist.  It 
was  her  deep  conviction  and  her  unflagging  de¬ 
votion  to  the  pristine  Ideas  of  the  revolution 
that  gave  her  strength.  She  owed  her  survival 
to  other  things  too;  her  strong  constitution, 
her  youth,  and  her  extraordinarily  rich  inner 
Intellectual  life.  .  .  .  The  author’s  Intense  ‘curi¬ 
osity  Xut  life  in  all  its  manifestations  .  .  . 
even  in  its  ugliness,  cmelty,  and  stupidity,’ 
her  warmhearted  Interest  in  other  people,  her 
discerning  eye,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language 
make  this  book  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 

the  thousands  of  victims  who  perished.” 
tne  ’^nousanas^uij^^  225:411  O  28  '67  860w 


Reviewed  by  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:3990  N 
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“In  this  brief  breathing  speU  of  comparative 
sanity,  the  heat  turned  down,  we  can  read, 
cool,  a  book  published  and  presented  with  dig¬ 
nity,  which  was  not  really  written  for  us  but 
for  ‘those  good  people,  those  true  communists, 
who  surely,  surely  would  be  there  to  hear  me.’ 
It  has  not  been  published  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
[The  author]  remains  a  communist,  which  is 
why  parts  of  the  book  give  off  the  cracked  note 
— not  of  untruth — but  of  ‘I  am  hoping  against 
hope  what  I  say  is  true’.  This  is  not  a  criti¬ 
cism.  I  admire  those  who  fight  in  dirty  places. 
If  communist  countries  do  become  democratic, 
it  will  be  because  of  people  like  her.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  I’d  like  to  read  what’s  not  here,  but 
which  probably  circulates  in  manuscript.  For  in¬ 
stance,  she  only  hints  at  the  labour  camp’s  or¬ 
ganisation  on  pecking-order  principles,  like 
Treblinka.  .  .  .  How  did  the  Marxist  logic-chop¬ 
ping  of  the  interrogations  described  in  Dark¬ 
ness  at  Noon  [by  Arthur  Koestler,  BRD  1941] 
filter  down  to  an  Arctic  camp  light-years  from 
Moscow?  .  .  .  Useful  to  know:  or  do  we  still  be¬ 
lieve  it  can’t  happen  to  us?”  Doris  Lessing 
New  Statesman  74:437  O  6  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:15  Ja  4  ’68  1200w 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  19  ’67  1300w 


“A  powerful  book,  [this]  should  be  read  and 
treasured  for  its  shock  value,  as  a  reminder  (if. 
after  Belsen  and  Buchenwald,  Vorkuta  and 
Karaganda,  we  still  need  to  be  reminded)  that 
the  age  of  the  kham — the  boor  triumphant,  the 
caddish  lout — prophesied  by  Merezhkovsky  has 
been  upon  us  for  the  past  fifty  years.  But  the 
ultimate  moral  ambiguity  of  its  message  vi¬ 
tiates  any  claim  it  might  otherwise  have  had  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  classics  of  Russian  protest 
literature.  The  work  is  peppered  with  apologetics 
for  party  officials  who  did  nothing  to  oppose 
injustice  and  terror.”  A.  C.  Schmidt 

Reporter  38:44  Ja  11  ’68  1350w 
Time  90:118  D  1  ’67  llOOw 
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GINZBURG,  NATALIA.  Family  sayings:  tr. 
from  the  Italian  and  with  an  introd.  by  D.  M. 
Low.  222p  $5.75  Dutton 
B  or  92  67-11942 

The  author  of  Voices  in  the  Evening  (BRD 
1963)  has  written  an  autobiographical  story 
which  portrays  her  life  as  the  youngest  of 
five  children  in  the  family  of  Giuseppi  Levi,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Turin.  “Through  the 
milieu  in  which  [the  family  and  friends]  move 
— mainly  intellectual  and  anti-fascist  Turin  be¬ 
tween  the  two  wars — the  events  of  Italian  his¬ 
tory  are  mingled  with  the  family  story.  Loom¬ 
ing  large  in  those  events  is  the  underground 
struggle  against  fascism  in  which  Leone  Ginz¬ 
burg,  the  author’s  husband,  eventually  gave 
his  life.”  (Publisher's  note)  Originally  published 
under  the  title  Lessico  Famigliare  in  1963,  this 
book  won  the  Strega  Prize. 


“To  write  her  family  chronicle,  Natalia  Ginz¬ 
burg  (nde  Levi)  resolved  to  unlearn  the  inven¬ 
tive  habits  of  a  novelist  and  include  nothing 
that  was  not  true,  but  she  reserved  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  right  to  select  her  material.  She  has  not 
written  everything  about  her  family,  and  hardly 
anything  about  herself.  The  result  Is  very  spare 
and  elliptical,  no  words  being  wasted  on  te¬ 
dious  explanations  of  how  situations  arise.  The 
reader  has  to  do  some  mental  exercise  to  keep 
up,  but  the  brief  notes  by  E.  L.  Gray  helpfully 
fill  in  the  political  and  cultural  background. 
.  .  .  Mrs  Ginzbure  does  not  dwell  on  [their 
sufferings  as  anti-Fascists]  still  less  does  she 
indulge  in  self-pity,  but  they  do  not  lose  their 
effect  by  being  treated  as  part  of  everyday  life. 
...  It  seems  unfair  that  one  remembers,  rather 
than  the  left-wing  protesters,  the  highly  indi¬ 
vidualistic  Levis;  or  ‘old  Olivetti’  ...  or  the 
description  of  Natalia’s  colleague  Cesare  Pavese 
in  love.  .  .  .  The  humour  and  truth  In  these 
portraits  are  the  keynote  of  the  book.” 

Economist  223:xl  Ap  16  ’67  370w 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Mltgang 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  30  ’67  400w 
“Understatement,  Indeed  a  curious  technique 
of  omission,  of  felicitous  gaps,  is  Natalia  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  most  obvious  characteristic.  ...  A  bril¬ 
liant  eccentric,  she  is  almost  certainly  Italy’s 
best  woman  writer  today.  .  .  .  Treated  with 
fictional  frankness  and  freedom,  but  marvel¬ 
lously  solid  and  alive,  the  characters  wander 
in  and  out  of  the  story  only  when  they  are 
wanted,  as  in  a  novel.  ’The  original,  having 
no  chapters,  seems  to  meander  even  more  than 
Mr.  Low’s  translation,  which  chops  it  up  into 
twenty-two  of  them,  but  keeps  the  easy  almost 
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GINZBURG,  NATALIA — Continued 
slangy  tone  pretty  well.  .  .  .  The  whole  book 
is  comedy  of  a  high,  sad  sort,  in  which  themes 
and  people  recur  in  a  musical  way;  nothing 
is  wasted,  nothing  stressed.  It  seems 
biography  a  new  dimension,  new  possibilities, 
and  l.he  tired  old  form  of  the  family  chronicle 
an  aspect  that  is  entirely  new.” 

TLS  pl'19  F  23  '67  900w 


GIPSON,  LAWRENCE  HENRY.  The  British 
empire  before  the  American  revolution;  vl3. 
The  triumphant  empire:  pt.  1,  The  empire  be¬ 
yond  the  storm.  1770-1776:  pt.  2,  A  sunimarv 
of  the  series;  pt.  3,  Historiography.  454p  $10 
Knopf 

942.07  Great  Britain — History — 1714-1837. 
U.S.— History — Colonial  period.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain — Colonies.  Historiography  (B8-9670) 


Part  I  of  this  penultimate  volume  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  “developments  in  those  parts  of  the 
Old  British  Empire  that  did  not  revolt.  .  .  .  The 
impact  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  Ire¬ 
land  and  upon  those  parts  of  the  Empire  lying 
on  the  fringe  of  the  rebellious  colonies  is  de¬ 
scribed,  as  is  the  situation  in  Gibraltar,  Mi¬ 
norca,  those  parts  of  India  under  the  control 
of  the  United  East  India  Company,  and  the 
African  trading  posts  and  forts  .  .  .  [Part  ID 
provides  a  summarj'’  of  .  the  entire  series  and  an 
analysis  of  .  .  .  trends  within  the  Empire  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1748  and  1776.  Part  III  presents 
a  series  of  historiographical  sketches  dealing 
with  the  pertinent  writings  of  a  number  of 
British,  Canadian,  and  Aunerican  historians." 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  General  index. 
Tlistoriogiaphical  Index.  For  volumes  eleven 
and  twelve  see  ERD  1965. 


"Useful  as  Parts  I  and  II  may  be,  most 
readers  will  be  primarily  interested  in  Part  II. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  high  points  of  the  en¬ 
tire  series,  it  contains  the  author’s  final  estima¬ 
tion  of  why  the  American  Revolution  occurred 
and  what  it  represented.  .  .  .  Though  Gipson 
is  far  from  emphatic  on  the  point,  the  clear 
implication  is  that  the  Revolution  was  inevi¬ 
table.  .  .  .  There  was,  Gipson  seems  to  be  sa.y- 
ing,  no  alternative  other  than  war  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  condition — the  presence  of  the 
French  in  North  America — which  had  made  the 
colonies  dependent  upon  Britain  for  defense. 
Supported  by  such  an  impressive  array  of  data, 
this  argument  will  henceforth  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  anyone  who  seeks  to  understand  the 
coming  of  the  American  Revolution.”  J.  P. 
Greene 

J  Am  Hist  54:618  D  ’67  950w 


Much  of  this  material  will  be  familiar  to 
scholars,  but  they  will  be  Interested  in  Profes¬ 
sor  Gipson’s  comments  on  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  of  colonial  historians.  The  next  volume  of 
fte  series,  really  will  be  the  long-anticipated 
Bibliography.  This  book  is  an  essential  pur¬ 
chase  for  all  major  libraries.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:1926  My  15  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Morris 

Sat  R  50:32  Je  17  ’67  650w 


“Professor  Gipson  brings  to  a  triumphani 
conclusion  one  of  the  most  ambitious  enter- 
pnses  of  our  time.  ...  He  can  refer  to  FF.  W." 
Maitland  as.  if  he  were  only  recently  dead  anc 
his  mastery  of  the  latest  literaturt 
and  the  latesf  controversies  as  if  he  were  jusi 
commencing  authon’  The  last  volume  is  reallj 
three  short  books  bound  together,  but  it  is  s 
winding  up,  not  a  mere  wrapping  up  of  fi-ag- 
ments  left  oyer.  .  .  .  The  second  part  is  mors 
interesting  than  the  first,  for  it  discusses  th( 
general  character  of  the  empire.  .  .  Por  the 
professional  historian  the  historiographica 
es.say  is  the  culmination  of  the  boolv  It  nol 
only  displays  Professor  Gipson’s  masteiw  ol 
®-li'®?'dy  demonstrated  so  com- 
the^history.’^’*^®  earlier  volumes;  it  illuminates 
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GIRSON.  RC^HELLE.  Maiden  vov,age.s‘  a  live] 
court  iiroman  traveler.  264d  $5.75  Har 


910.02  Travel 


66-1236 


Part  of  this  book  la  an  account  of  Ml^ 
Girson’s  adventures  In  Europe.  Asia  Rati 
America  and  .Africa.  Part  of  it  inchids 
P  anning.  costs,  transportation,  elothe 
shopping,  language,  foods,  hotels,  beharto' 
photography,  and  related  topics.  Portions  of  th 


book  previously  appeared  In  slightly  different 
form  in  Saturday  Review  and  .  Atlantic.  Ap¬ 
pendix  lists  sources  of  information.  Index. 


“With  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  an 
adept  choice  of  W'ords,  Miss  Girson  writes  of  her 
experiences  on  four  continents.  .  .  .  The  prac¬ 
tical  information  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  can  be  found  in  other  travel  guides,  but 
Miss  Girson’s  methods  of  getting  her  points  over 
niaite  this  book  entertaining  reading.  .  .  .  For 
sheer  fun,  both  for  the  traveler  and  the  stay-at- 
home,  men  as  well  as  wmineu,  tliis  title  is 
recommended.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  92:1487  Ap  1  67  150w 


“For  a  number  of  years  I  have  put  in  a  note¬ 
book  practical  suggestions  as  I  have  come  upon 
them  in  travel  books.  As  I  read  Maiden 
Voyages  I  started  to  extract  items  for  my  list, 
I  began  to  lag  around’  page  sixteen.  At  page 
twenty-three  I  gave  up:  I  was  transposing  the 
whole  book  longhand  to  my  memorandum  pad. 
I  ha.ve  never  found  so  much  travel  information 
p.acked  so  solidly  into  such  a  modest  container. 

.  .  [Miss  Girson]  relishes  what  she  sees,  hears, 
even  smells,  and  relishes  her  preparations  for 
enjoyment.  .  ,  .  She  expects  you  to  do  your 
reading  elsewhere  for  history  and  art.  She  does 
not  want  me  for  a  companion  and.  frankly,  I 
do  not  want  her:  I  have  neither  her  stamina 
nor  digestion:  but  I  will  not  travel  again 
without  Maiden  Voyages  by  my  side.” 

Sat.  R  50:32  An  29  ’67  900w 


GITTINGS,  JOHN.  The  role  of  the  Chinese 
army;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  inst.  of  int.  affairs.  331p  $8.50  Oxford 
365.3  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China). 
Army  [67-80303] 

“Since  the  Chinese  Communist  victory  of 
1949  the  Chinese  .People’s  Liberation  Army  has 
been  transformed  from  a  revolutionary  force 
to  an  established  army  of  national  defense, 
with  a  regular  and  professional  character. 
.  .  .  [It]  has  become  impatient  of  party  con¬ 
trol  when  military  priorities  conflict  with  po¬ 
litical  objectives.  .  .  .  The  author  examines 
this  transfoimation  from  the  civil  war  (1946-9) 
to  the  present  day,  and  pays  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  effect  on  the  army’s  political  and 
social  roles.  Two  concluding  chapters  examine 
the  character  and  status  of  militarj>'  leadership 
since  1949.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  sections 
of  this  work  first  appeared  in  China  Quarterly. 
AnnoLated  bibliography.  Subject  index.  Index 
of  names. 


Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublln 

Library  J  92:2770  Ag  *67  150w 


Since  [the  spring  of  1966]  the  Chinese  Army 
has  become  progressively  more  involved  in  na¬ 
tional  politics  until  today  it  is  playing  a  cen¬ 
tral  political  and  administrative  role  in  most 
parts  of  China.  Although  the  author  .  .  . 
I  was,]  of  course,  unable  to  deal  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  role  of  the  military  in  detail,  [his]  study 
greatly  enhances  our  understanding  of  what 
makes  the  Chinese  Armv  run.  .  .  .  Thorough 
research,  thoughtful  analysis  and  a  clear  style 
combine  to  make  this  a  first-rate  political  and 
social  history  of  the  Chinese  Army  since  1946.” 
Ellis  Joffe 


T  I  imes  tSK  K  P3  Jl  9  ’BY  4&UW 
"Mr.  Gittings  provides  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  material,  but  his  findings  have  been  called 
into  question  by  the  current  phase  of  the 
great  proletarian  cultural  revolution,’  which 
after  he  finished  his  manuscript.  In  view 
lO®  ^p.nendous  present  political  importance 
of  the  Chinese  army,  of  the  recent  purges  of 
.some  leader^  of  Lin  Piao’s  victory  over  such 
Communist  Party  stalwarts  as  Liu  Shao-ch’i 
and  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  and  of  other  develop¬ 
ments,  this  reviewer  suspects  Mr.  Gittings  will 
yrant  to  do  some  important  revising  for  a 
second  edition.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  [his]  book 
IS  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  West’s  knowl- 
edge  of  the  background  of  Chinese  military 
strength  today.  Harry  Schwartz 
Sat  R  60:40  Jl  22  '67  260w 


GITTLEMAN,  EDWIN.  Jones  Very:  the  effec¬ 
tive  years,  1833-1840.  436p  $12.50  Columbia 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Very,  Jones  67-16202 

p  study  of  the  Transeendentalist 

Piet.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Christian  Century  84:1106  Ag  30  ’67  40w 

und?i?PrJm5-  ^^asterly  biographical  study  of  an 
neglected  Ajmerican  poet.  .  . 

\  ei'y  carried  1  ranscendentalism  to  its  losricai 
in?anitv°”MT-®' incarcerated^  for 
ludiclonsi^  handles  that  ‘madness’ 

juaiciously— as  he  does  the  poet’s  hitherto  un- 
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suspected  Illegitimacy.  Very’s  best  poems  and 
essays  are  analyzed  carefully  (though  at  times 
a  little  arbitrarily).  The  intellectual  ferment  of 
Transcendentalism  and  its  gradual  decay  at 
Harvard  in  the  1830’ s  are  well  portrayed.  This 
is  a  volume  every  student  of  19th  Century 
American  literature  and  intellectual  history  will 
want  to  study.”  Walter  Hardiirg-  • 

Library  J  92:2756  Ag  ’Q1  140w 


GIUUIANO,  WILLIAM,  it.  ed.  Selections  from 
Italian  poetry.  See  lie  Luca,  A.  M. 


GLAD,  BETTY.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the 
illusions  of  innocence;  a  study  in  American 
diplomacy.  365p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
973.91  Hughes,  Charles  Evans.  U.S. — For¬ 
eign  relations.  U.S. — ^Histoi-y — 1919-1933 

66-11020 

The  author  ‘‘analyzes  the  forces  shaping 
Hughes’  thought  and  personality;  surveys  his 
adult  career,  personality,  and  social  philosophy, 
especially  his  'image  of  the  world  order’ ; 
and  .  .  .  examines  ‘tlie  impact  of  .  .  . 

his  definition  of  foreign  policy’  while  Secretary 
of  State  under  Harding  and  Coolidge.  Glad  is 
critical  of  Hughes  for  his  lack;  of  realism — for 
what  she  calls  his  inability  to  understand  ‘tlie 
role  of  power  in  international  politics.’  .  .  . 
Her  thesis  is  that  Hughes  was  representative 
of  the  ‘official  culture’  of  his  time.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Fausold 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:169  J1  ’67  600w 
“This  is  not  a  study  of  American  diplomacy 
in  the  1920’ s  or  of  the  domestic  forces  shaping 
American  foreign  policy  in  those  years.  It  is 
avowedly  a  study  in  intellectual  history — of  the 
ideas  aiid  attitudes  of  Hughes  as  reflected  in 
his  policies  as  Secretary  of  State.  As  such,  it 
suffers  from  an  abstract,  even  deductive,  dual¬ 
ity.  Although  Glad  has  utilized  manuscript 
materials,  especially  the  Huahea  papers,  she 
relies  heavily  upon  Hughes’  public  statements. 
Despite  these  defects,  her  book  is  .  .  .^.an 
important  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  20th  century. 
Choice  4:470  Je  ’67  250w 
“Using  psychology  as  well  as  traditional 
methods  of  historical  analysis,  Betty  Glad  in¬ 
vestigates  parental,  political,  and  educational 
influences  that  shaped  and  molded  [Hughes  ] 
outlook  and  personality.  ....  .Well --written, 
tightly  reasoned,  and  restrained  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  interpretation,  the  book  gives  one.  a  much 
better  understanding  of  Hughes;  but  it  is  un¬ 
necessarily  shackled  by  interpretative  outlook 
and  a  puzzling  omission  of  sources.  .  .  .  [Some] 
research  gaps  seriously  detract  from  an  other¬ 
wise  valuable  book.”.,  fi'homas  .Buck  ey 
J  Am  Hist  54:18)  Je  67  42Uw 
“Glad  has  chosen  to  investigate  public  state¬ 
ments  and  private  papers,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Pan- 
American  affairs  and  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
formation  of  [Hughes’]  philosophy  by  hi.s  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  its  implementation  in  his 
later  foreign  policy.^  .  A  scholarly  work 

which  is  recommended  for  larger  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  M.  A.  Hecker 

Library  J  91:5627  N  15  66  170w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Heinrichs 
Keviewea^py|^^^  q  40:466  S  ’67  700w 

TLS  p910  S  28  ’67  600w 


GLADWIN,  THOMAS.  Poverty  U.S.A.  182p  $4.75 
Little 

309.2  Economic  assistance.  Domestic.  Pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  U.S.— Social  conditions.  U.S.— 
Economic  conditions.  Poverty  67-21094 

“Following  a  comparison  of  New  Deal  and 
Great  Society  efforts  to  cope  with  mass  poverty, 
Mr.  Gladwin  [evaluates]  ...  the  interrelated 
sociological,  psychological,  economic,  and 
educational  manifestations  and  consequences  of 
poverty  in  affluent  America  today.  He  advances 
the  argument  that  d  iscrimination--racial,  eUinic 
and  social — and  poverty  are  closely  linked  and 
that  this  Invidious  lelationship  requires  anti- 
poverty  planners  to  develop  programs  that  will 
enhance  social  digriity  as  ■well  as  personal  in- 
comes.  .  .  .  [He]  explores  numerous  strategies 
for  eliminating  poverty,  such  as  the  guaranteed 
annual  "wage,  job  retraining  for  service  occupa¬ 
tions  and  the’^  liberalization,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  welfare  aid.’  (Library  J) 

“The  main  problem  with  what  is  otherwise  a 
useful  little  book  Is  the  assumption  that  the 


ultimate  aim  of  fighting  poverty  is  to  transmit 
middleciass  values  to  the  poor.  Here  is  a  case 
of  the  social  scientist  succumbing  to  his  own 
biases,  since  the  real  goal  is  to  free  restricted 
individuals  so  that  they  can  choose  their  own 
values.  For  libraries  tliat  purchased  Oscar 
I,ewis’s  La  Vida  [BRD  1966].”  K.  F.  Kister 
Library  J  92:2594  J1  ’67  170w 
“The  author  is  utterly  ignorant  of  economics 
and  economic  history.  He  is  utopian.  He  can’t 
write  a  declarative  sentence.  And  he  is  a  bore. 
Purporting  to  ‘shed  new  light  on  the  self- 
perpetuating  plight  of  the  poor,’  anthropologist 
Gladwin  has  given  us  nothing  more  than  a 
volume  from  some  future  American  version  of 
the  Soviet  Encyclopedia;  history  rewritten  ac¬ 
cording  to  ideological  dicta.”  J.  G.  Campaigns 
Nat  R  20:45  Ja  16  ’68  140w 
“[The  author  who]  is  an  anthropologist  .  .  . 
has  a  couple  of  impressive  practical  suggest¬ 
ions  about  potential  places  for  the  present  poor 
in  the  American  economy.  His  invaluable  work 
is  neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic,  and  It  nei¬ 
ther  blames  nor  preaches;  it  just  tells,  and  tells 
brilliantly.” 

New  Yorker  43:176  S  23  ’67  160w 


GLANVILLE,  BRIAN.  A  Roman  marriage.  191p 
$4.50  Coward-McCahn 

67-15276 

The  chief  characters  in  this  novel  are  Bar¬ 
bara,  “the  vacationing  English  girl  who  marries 
Claudio,  the  handsome  Italian,  his  widowed 
mother,  his  Uncle  Mai'io,  and  a  small  group  of 
English  artists  living  in  Rome.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4 
'67  130w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Kiely 

Commentary  44:90  Ag  ’67  900w 
“[In  this  book,  Glanvllle]  has  considerable 
success  in  his  attempt  to  write  from  a  woman’s 
point  of  view.  This  clever,  amusing  novel, 
although  brief,  has  a  lot  going  for  it:  ample 
portions  of  sex;  amazing  Insight  Into  the  wife 
vs.  mother  struggle  for  the  hero;  and  brilliant 
contrast  between  British  and  Italian  cultures. 
.  .  .  Probably  of  interest  to  novel  readers.” 
M.  S.  Minnick 

Library  J  92:1642  Ap  15  ’67  140w 


“The  Roman  Marriage  [the  author]  contrives 
Is  between  a  life-loving  bachelor  girl  from  Rick- 
mansworth  and  a  tempestuous  Roman  who 
picks  her  up  on  the  beach  at  Ostia.  Prodigi¬ 
ously  right  for  each  other  between  the  sheets, 
wrong  almost  evei-ywhere  else.  .  .  .  Animal 
passion  prevails,  but  we  are  meant  to  shud¬ 
der  at  brave  Barbara’s  prospects.  If  Claudio 
lacked  a  single  cartoon  attribute  of  the  fiery 
Latin  and  if  Barbara  were  a  bit  less  marvel¬ 
lously  English  we  might  be  able  to  take  the 
affair  more  sadly.  As  it  is,  the  guide-book 
crudity  that  faksifies  their  relationship  also 
squanders  Glanville’s  minor  authenticities.” 
Ian  Hamilton 


New  Statesman  72:444  S  23  '66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  9  ’67  850w 
“The  shape  of  (Barbara’s]  thoughts  and  the 
form  of  their  expression  are  very  much  like 
those  of  Mr.  Glanville’s  earlier  heroine  Janet 
Silver  [in  A  Second  Home,  BRD  1966],  .  ,  . 
Barbara  goes  to  Rome  as  Claudio’s  wife  and 
finds  that  her  husband  is  not  the  free,  gay  young 
man  she  met  whUe  on  holiday  but  a  petty  clerk 
in  a  Ministry.  .  .  .  The  stifling  quality  of  the 
family  life  is  excellently  conveyed,  .  .  .  Claudio’s 
devotion  to  his  mother  and  to  the  memory  of 
his  Fascist  father,  the  unspoken  war  between 
mother  and  wife  and  Claudio’s  own  feeble  de¬ 
monstrations  of  Independence.  .  .  .  This  ac¬ 
complished  and  efficient  novel  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Glanvllle  is  doing 
again  what  he  has  already  shown  that  he  can 
do  weU.” 

TLS  p906  S  29  ’66  350w 


GLASER,  KURT,  It.  ed.  Western  policy  and 
Eastern  Europe.  See  Collier,  D.  S. 


GLASER,  WILLIAM  ed.  The  government 
of  associations;  selections  from  the  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences:  ed.  by  William  A.  Glaser  and 
David  L.  Sills.  264p  $10  Bedmlnster  press 
301.18  Associations  66-23347 

A  collection  of  forty- seven  articles  “concerned 
with  the  originSj  membership,  leadership,  and 
problems  of  administration  of  voluntary  organl- 
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GLASER,  W.  A. — Continued 

zatlons  .  .  .  where  leadership  Is  based  upon  the 
consent  of  their  members.”  (Choice)  Index  of 
names  and  organizations. 


Reviewed  by  Harmon  Zeigler 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1136  D  ’67  950w 


“Although  the  book  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  participants  m  and  students  of 
voluntary  associations,  it  is  obvious  from  its 
content  (49  to  50  contributors  are  .eitter  aca¬ 
demics  or  associated  with  academically  based 
research  organizations)  that  the  interests  of  the 
latter  group  are  better  served.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  handbook  for  leaders  of  voluntary  asso- 


ciations.” 

Choice  4:1056  N  ’67  160w 
“The  material  in  this  book  appeared  in  books 
and  journals  during  the  last  15  years.  Most  of 
it  makes  for  tedious  reading  or  requires  a  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulai-y.  Executive  secretaries,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  leaders  of  associations,  from 
the  American  Library  Association,  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  will  find  the 
book  useful,  especially  if  they  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  employed  in  large  organizations. 
’The  content  is  good,  although  there  is  little 
unity  to  the  selections.  Academic  libraries  and 
larger  public  libraries  can  use  a  limited  number 
of  copies.”  R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  92:787  F  15  ’67  80w 


GLASKIN,  G.  M.  The  man  who  didn’t  count; 
a  novel.  299p  $4.95  Dial  press 

67-17165 

In  London  “Morton  Thomas  is  an  unassuming 
English  writer  who  becomes  a  pawn  in  the 
cold  war.  Hunted  by  Russian  agents  because 
of  his  resemblance  to  a  missing  nuclear  sci¬ 
entist,  he  escapes  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  Dutch  girl.  The 
Russians  finally  track  down  and  kidnap  Thomas 
and  subject  him  to  torture  and  brain-chang¬ 
ing  .  .  .  which  erase  his  memory  and  name 
and  transform  him  from  a  heterosexual  writer 
into  a  homosexual  physicist.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Best  Sell  27:79  My  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:2178  Je  1  ’67  170w 


“There  is  everything  in  Mr  Glaskin’s  latest 
book,  from  the  eerily  accurate  to  the  frankly 
Incredible,  with  poignancy,  sentimentality  and 
sadism  all  churned  up  together.”  F.  W.  J. 
Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:896  D  3  ’65  150w 
“[This]  is  actualy  three  novellas  .  .  .  which 
stubbornly  refuse  to  jell  into  a  cohesive  book. 
Each  is,  on  its  own,  quite  interesting,  if  writ¬ 
ten  at  approximately  twice  its  indicated 
length.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  Je  11  ’67  50w 


“The  author  refuses  quite  explicitly  to  commit 
himself  about  which  of  two  possible  novels  he 
is  writing.  The  pat  fulfilment  of  Thomas’s 
stratagem,  the  description  of  the  novel  as  a 
fantasy  and  the  entitling  of  the  brainwashing 
episode  ‘The  process’  suggest  the  world  of 
Kafka,  where  the  shadowers,  one  tall  and  one 
short,  are  old  acquaintances.  But  Mr  Glaskin’s 
..emphasis  that  the  torture  is  ‘based  upon  aU 
too  terrifying  facts’  and  his  citing  in  the 
Authors  Note  of  popular  treatises  on  brain¬ 
washing  suggest  a  superior  spy  thriller.  . 
Some,  of  the  material,  especially  the  sickening 
descriptions  of  torture.  Invite  accusations  of 
sensationalism  which  are  probably  unjustified 
so  far  as  the  author’s  Intentions  are  concerned 
The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Glaskin’s  work 
IS  likely  to  be  underrated:  it  may  fall  short  of 
his  intentions,  but  it  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration.” 

TLS  pl209  D  30  ’65  400w 


GLASSCO,  JOHN.  Under  the  hill.  See  Beard- 


GLATZER,  N,  N.,  ed.  The  vvay  of  resnon^e* 
Martin  Buber.  See  Buber.  M.  ^ 


GLEN,  J.  STANLEY.  Erich  Fromm*  a  Prr 
testant  critique.  224p  $5.95  Westminster  pres 
284  Fromm,  Erich.  Protestantism  66-2180 
The.Principal  of  Knox, College.  Toronto  offer 
which  is  primarily  concerned  wit 
the  bearing  of  Fromm’s  psychology  upon  th 
message  and  theology  of  Protest^ism  ?n  M 


classic  form  and  the  wider  implications  this 
has  for  Evangelical  Christianity.  Dr.  Glen 
points  out  that  Fromm  is  proposing  a  sub¬ 
stitute  religion,  but  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  the  gospel  of  race  means.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Glen,  well  informed  in  psychology  and 
theology,  shows  that  Fromm  misunderstands 
several  aspects  of  Luther  and  Calvin;  and  he 
finds  the  roots  of  Fromm’s  view  of  religion  in 
Freud,  Marx,  and  ultimately  in  Feuerbach,  who, 
from  Glen’s  essentially  Barthian  perspective,  is 
the  source  of  tire  erroneous  belief  that  religion 
originates  in  ‘projection.’  While  Glen’s  work  is 
carefully  done,  one  wonders  if  Fromm’s  reli¬ 
gious  views  need  or  deserve  such  an  extensive 
critique.  .  .  .  The  book  is  recommended  only 
to  those  who  believe  that  Fromm  has  offered 
the  definitive  interpretation  of  religion. 
Thorough  documentation  but  no  index  or  bib¬ 
liography.” 

Choice  4:542  J1  ’67  140w 
“[The  author]  has  undertaken  a  tremendous 
cross-disciplinary  task.  .  .  .  [The]  chapters  are 
packed  with  relevant  material  which  is  of  value 
to  any  modern  pastor  who  attempts  to  use 
psychology  to  improve  his  ministry.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:4668  O  1  ’66  90w 


GLINES,  CARROLL  V.  The  first  book  of  the 
moon.  78p  il  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

523.3  Moon — Juvenile  literature.  Lunar 

probes — Juvenile  literature  67-1122 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  moon  itself.  The  later  half 
IS  concerned  with  the  American  and  Russian 
lunar  projects.  Appendices  include  Latin- English 
names  for  the  lunar  seas,  moon  statistics,  and 
the  United  States  timetable  for  lunar  ex¬ 
ploration.  Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


A, careful;  very  up-to-date  treatment  of  our 
satellite  [which]  includes  some  excellent  photo- 
Sraphs.  .  .  .  The  last  section  deals  heavily 
yyT*,  race  to  the  moon.’  This  is  injudicious. 
I  think,  for  nothing  becomes  so  rapidly  dated 
as  yesterday’s  headlines.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  60w 
“Only  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
moon,  and  that  is  necessarily  superficial  in  a 
book  ,of  this  length.  The  physical  facts  check 
up  with  accepted  authorities,  but  one  serious 
misconception  must  be  noted.  The  reason  why 
^  solar  eclipse  each  month  is  not 
that  the  moon’s  orbit  Is  an  imperfect  ellipse; 
it  is  ^used  by  the  inclination  of  that  orbit 
from  the  ecliptic.  [There  are]  other  minor  but 
annoying  errora.  .  .  .  The  section  of  the  book 
demmg  with  Project  Apollo  is  vivid,  exciting 
and  more  interesting  than  the  portion  devoted 
alone.  .  .  .  The  Illustrations  are 
excellent  but  not  outstandingly  different  from 
those  in  many  similar  books.  This  is  another 
many  and  is  not  the  best  or  the 
woist  in  its  field.  J.  S.  Pickering 

Library  J  92:879  F  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  K.  L.  Franklin 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  350w 


7v,U  V.  minutemen  or  tne  air: 

the  valiant  exploits  of  the  Civil  air  patrol  in 
peace  and  war,  by  Carroll  V.  Glines  &  Gene 

d^“1foust®^  ^ 

^•®*  Civil  Air  Patrol — Juvenile  litera- 
n,!..  \  66-31471 

formation  and  his- 
tory  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  founded  in  1941  to 
guard  against  possible  enemy  attack  on  the 
U.S.  during  World  War  II,  and  its  evo?utton 
A  1  Peacetime  rescue  agency.  [Ap- 

short  and  interesting  volume.  .  .  . 
fpyowing  these  accounts, 
probably  become  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  ^ant  to  join  in  their  own  local  are^?’’ 

Sell  26:339  D  1  ’66  80w  [YA] 

to  have  written  down 

+i;5„ youthful  audience,  but,  otherwise 
sppd  account.  Many  black-and-white 
ot^ora  ^F®l'r<fed,  some  quite  poor  in  quMity 
young  •^?®  appendix  tells  how 

name^  o?fq?rU  organization, 

Headqulrfer'kddre?s%*s‘’in^ 

S\Stoge?''  ‘“terested-lrfcAP." 

Llbrary  J  92:892  F  15  '67  lOOw 
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GLOAG,  JOHN.  A  social  history  of  furniture 
design  from  B.C.  1300  to  A.D.  1960.  202p  11 
$12. oO  Crown 


749.2  Furniture — History  66-20207 

"In  this  book  the  changing  character  of  fur¬ 
niture  IS  described  and  iliustrated.  from  the 
work  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  craftsmen 
to  .  .  .  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  styie  of  the  present  day.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


."The  text  IS  comparatively  brief,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  pleasantly  provocative.  [The  author] 
has,  fortunately,  depended  heavily  on  well- 
chosen  photographs.  Recommended  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  straightforward  histories  of 
furniture.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:5946  D  1  ’66  80w 
"This  is  the  third  book  on  the  subject  [the 
author]  has  published  In  two  years  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  contrasts  should  be  made 
and  that  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  any 
overlaps  in  information.  The  Englishman's 
Chair  and  the  revised  edition  of  English  Furni¬ 
ture  [Ist  ed.  BRD  1934]  contain  about  half  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  present  volume.  .  .  . 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  illustrations  so  chos¬ 
en  tell  the  story  better  than  any  other,  but  on 
occasion  the  same  wording  is  used  in  the  text 
.  .  .  If  [the  purchaser]  has  Gloag  one  and  two 
he  might  be  excused  buying  Gloag  three.  If 
not  then  the  present  book  will  prove  a  useful 
guide  to  the  way  furniture  was  decorated,  the 
way .  Its  design  evolved  in  relation  to  social 
conditions,  and  provide  many  Illustrations  ju¬ 
diciously  relevant  to  the  text.” 

TLS  p741  Ag  18  ’66  260w 


CLOCK,  CHARLES  V.  The  apathetic  majority; 
a  study  based  on  public  responses  to  the  Eich- 
mann  trial,  by  Charles  Y.  Glock,  Gertrude 
J.  Selznick  and  Joe  E.  Spaeth.  222p  $6.95 
Harper 

301.451  Jewish  question.  Eichmann,  Adolf 

64-7833 

"The  second  volume  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  five-year  study  of  anti-Semitism,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Anti-Uefamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  is  an  analysis  of  public  reactions  to  the 
Eichmann  trial  based  upon  the  responses  from 
463  completed  Interviews,  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Since  the  data  here  and  in  Jews  in  the 
Mind  of  America,  by  C.  Stember  [BRD  1967]  are 
in  some  disagreement,  this  data  may  be  un¬ 
representative  for  American  society  as  a  whole. 
The  study  is  valuable:  it  is  the  only  attempt 
to  probe  public  reaction  to  the  Eichmann  trial 
in  an  empirical  way;  the  authors  used  previ¬ 
ously  developed  measures  of  anti-Semitism,  en¬ 
abling  the  student  to  relate  previous  findings 
to  the  current  work.  Its  findings  reinforce  those 
of  previous  public  opinion  studies  which  have 
shown  relationships  between  opinion  and  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  issues.  The  fiaw  is 
mainly  that  in  some  areas  there  were  too  few 
cases  for  anything  more  than  speculative  evalua¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  tables  are  hard  to  read. 
.  .  .  (jeneraliy  well  written:  ...  of  value  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  intergroup  relations,  public  opinion, 
prejudice,  and  as  an  example  of  survey  method¬ 
ology.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:318  My  ’67  210w 

Christian  Century  83:1180  S  28  ’66  70w 


“The  results  of  the  study  are  important  for 
anyone  who  believes  that  the  American  public 
would  be  well-informed  on  an  event  which  had 
received  extensive  coverage  in  the  press.  Few 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  trial.  Those  most 
knowledgeable  about  the  trial  and  the  plight 
of  the  Jews  under  Hitler  were  the  severest 
critics  of  Israel’s  handling  of  the  case.  Negro 
opinion  was  the  opposite  of  white  opinion.  This 
book  will  disturb  those  who  have  great  faith 
in  American  public  opinion.”  Keith  Eubank 
Library  J  91:3967  S  1  ’66  170w 


GLUBB,  SIR  JOHN.  The  course  of  empire;  the 
Arabs  and  their  successors.  424p  maps  $10.50 
Prentlce-Hali 

963  Arabs — History  66-10434 


The  third  volume  by  the  former  commander  of 
the  Arab  Legion  describes  the  Arab  empire 
from  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  to 
its  decline  in  the  mld-12th  century.  Index.  For 
reviews  of  volume  one.  The  Great  Arab  Con¬ 
quests.  see  BRD  1965;  for  volume  two.  The 
Empire  of  the  Arabs,  see  BRD  1965,  1966. 


“[Glubb’s]  descriptions  of  the  sweep  of  armies 
across  western  Asia  (and  accompanying  maps) 


are  the  primary  (perhaps  only)  justification 
for  the  work.  Scholars  and  serious  students 
will  find  few  other  reasons.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
inoffensive  except  for  being  frequently  dis¬ 
concertingly  ‘chatty.’  Equally  disconcerting 
are  the  persistent  comparisons  with  later 
historical  events,  both  in  and  out  of  the  area. 
.  .  .  The  ‘Notable  Dates,’  ‘Personalities,’  and 
other  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  confirm 
further  the  sense  that  one  is  reading  a  chronicle 
(Arab?)  of  events  rather  than  historical  analysis. 
Useful  index.” 

Choice  4:332  My  ’67  230w 
“As  a  writer  of  history.  General  Glubb  shows 
the  same  qualities  in  this  as  in  the  two  earlier 
volumes,  using  an  historical  approach  that  Is 
typified  by  his  quaintly  archaic  and  rigorously 
Inconsistent  transcription  of  Arabic  names. 
There  is  the  same  overwhelming  disregard  both 
of  original  sources  and  modern  research  .  .  . 
redeemed  once  again  to  some  extent  by  a  some¬ 
times  entertaining,  sometimes  instructive  fresh¬ 
ness  of  view  and  interpretation.  There  is  no 
bibliography  and  no  documentation.  .  .  .  [In  the 
decline  of  the  Arab  empire.  General  Glubb]  sees 
close  parallels  with  the  break-up  of  the  British 
Empire  in  our  own  time  .  .  .  [which  are]  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  historicism.  The  book 
may  be  recommended  to  specialists  in  the  field, 
who  may  learn  something  from  the  author’s 
personal  and  military  approach.  It  cannot  be 
recommended  to  students  or  other  beginners, 
except  perhaps  as  material  for  tutorial  exer¬ 
cises  in  criticism.” 

TLS  p638  J1  29  ’65  1050w 


GLUBB,  JOHN  BAGOT.  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jor¬ 
dan.  236p  pi  maps  $6.50  Walker  &  co. 

956.9  Syria.  Lebanon.  Jordan  67-21589 

The  first  two  thirds  of  this  book  is  “con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  the  area  prior  to  the 
independence  of  these  countries;  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  book  [the  author]  discusses  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  area.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Glubb  has  decided  to  emphasize  .  .  .  history 
as  a  means  of  understanding  current  events. 
.  .  .  Little  space  is  left  for  the  economy  and 
politics  of  these  countries;  therefore,  the  book 
is  uneven.  There  are  short  statistical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  appendixes.  As  Sir  John  suggests,  he 
can  provide  only  a  ‘superficial  glance’  in  some 
instances  little  more  than  names  and  dates.” 
David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:3638  O  16  ’67  150w 
“[Glubb]  concentrates  for  far  too  much  of 
his  book  on  the  battles,  murders,  marches  and 
counter-marches  of  the  ancients,  medieval 
heroes  and  the  Mamluks,  leaving  himself  too 
little  space  for  recent  history.  This  technique 
enables  him  to  press  home  one  important  point, 
which  is  that  the  peoples  of  the  coast  .  .  .  are 
an  ethnic  jumble,  whereas  the  Arab  of  the  des¬ 
ert  has  less  adulterated  blood.  From  that  start¬ 
ing-point,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  world  he 
knows  and  served,  which  is  the  pure  Arab  one, 
but  does  not  explain  the  complexities  of  mod¬ 
ern  Syria  and  lamentably  fails  to  produce  a 
likeness  of  Lebanon.  .  .  .  The  author’s  select 
bibliography  suggests  his  impatience  with  the 
present  day,  for  it  expressly  excludes  books 
published  in  the  past  fifteen  years  on  the  ‘rap¬ 
idly  changing  political  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.’  ” 

TLS  pl081  N  16  ‘67  230w 


GLUBOK,  SHIRLEY.  The  art  of  ancient  Peru: 
designed  by  Gerald  Nook:  special  photog¬ 
raphy  by  Alfred  H.  Tamarin.  41p  $4.50:  to 
libs  &  schools  $4.11  Harper 
709.85  Peru — ^Antiquities — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Indians  of  South  America — Peru — Ju¬ 
venile  literature.  Indians  of  South  America 
— Art — Juvenile  literature  66-18661 

“Pictured  here  are  art  works  ranging  from 
early  cultures — the  Chavln,  Mochlca.  Nasca, 
Tiahuanaco,  and  many  others — up  to  the  Chimu 
and  Inca  Empires,  spanning  2.000  years  end¬ 
ing  with  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  The 
art  of  these  early  cultures  unfolds  with  .  .  . 
examples  of  pottery:  finely  woyen  textiles;  .  .  . 
works  in  silver,  gold,  wood,  and  stone:  and 
massive  architecture.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:87  F  ’67  40w 
“This  book  is  chiefiy  pictorial  in  Interest 
with  clear  photographs  .  .  .  [many]  on  colored 
pages  to  add  to  the  attractiyeness  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  There  is  a  lack  of  imagination  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  material,  howeyer.”  V.  L.  Coutard 
Library  J  91:6191  D  15  ’66  IlOw 
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GUUBOK,  SHIRLEY — Continued 
R-Gviswcd,  bv  C.  M!.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  90w 
"This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
Shirley  Glubok's  series  of  books  on  the  arts  of 
ancient  lands,  the  boldness 

objects  photographed  enhanced  by  the  careful 
planning  of  tJie  layout.  .  ...  Written  with  a 
modest  but  authoritative  sunplicity,  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  art  objects  provide  m^uch  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  the  culture  in 
which  they  flourished.  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  SOw 


GLUBOK.  SHIRLEY.  The  art  of  the  Etruscans; 
designed  by  Gerard  Nook;  special  photography 
by  Alfred  H.  Tamarin.  40p  $4.60  Harper 
709.37  Art,  Etruscan — Juvenile  literature 

67-14066 


This  is  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  author 
on  ancient  art.  She  "covers  the  known  aspects 
of  the  Etruscans  and  their  art;  speciflatlon  as 
to  their  origins,  connections  with  Greece,  tomb 
waU-paintlirgs,  urns — ^works  in  terra-cotta, 
bronze,  and  gold  granulation."  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  “Grades  six  to  ten.”  (Library 
J) 


“The  techniques  and  materials  are  explained 
simply.  Stories  derived  from  the  illustrated 
work  are  apt  and  cogently  told.  And  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  the  art  is  not  swamped  by  a  gush 
of  epithets.  The  design  of  the  book  is  imagina¬ 
tive,  each  page  quite  a  different  experience  from 
the  last.  Plates  are  black  and  white  on  different 
colored  backgrounds — far  better  than  the  usual 
fuzzy  color  reproductions.”  Christopher  Andreae 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2  ’67 
120w 

“[Miss  Glubok]  respects  her  readers  by  not 
writing  down  to  them  as  she  identifies  fact, 
myth,  and  legend.  Adult  readers  will  be  intrigu¬ 
ed  by  new  parcels  of  information  about  the 
enigmatic  Etruscans.  Of  superior  quality  are 
the  graphic  designs  .  .  .  including  aesthetic 
placement  of  color  and  text  with  the  clearly 
defined  photographs.”  Verle  Mickish 
Library  J  92:3863  O  15  ’67  70w 


GLYN,  CAROLINE.  The  unicorn  girl.  192p  $4 
Coward-McCann 

67-15273 

Thirteen  year  old  FuUie  “is  convinced  that 
she  turns  into  a  tree  on  fine  spring  nights  and 
hasn’t  a  single  human  friend  in  the  world.  She 
goes  to  [a  Girl  Guide  (Scout)  stmimer  camp  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight]  hoping  to  find  a  few.  .  .  . 
Whenever  camp  life  becomes  unbearable,  she 
loses  herself  during  a  [stalking  trip]  and  pre¬ 
tends  that  she  is  accompanied  by  a  friendly 
unicorn,  the  traditional  symbol  of  virginity.  By 
the  end  of  camp,  she  has  found  and  kept  a 
friend,  but  she  still  has  need  of  her  imaginary 
pal.”  (Time)  The  story  is  set  in  the  year  1923. 


laughed  at  from  the  safe  distance  of  an  ^old^ 
age.  As  in  Don’t  Knock  the  Corners  Off  [BRD 
1964]  Caroline  Glyn  shows  she  can  use  her 
powers  of  observation  to  good  effect.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  hard  to  know  who  would  really 
want  to  read  this  book  and  enjoy  it  all  through. 
It  is  rather  too  knowledgeable  about  virgins 
and  the  unicorn  myth  for  the  child  still  in  the 
muddle  of  adolescent  dreams  and  reality,  and 
there  is  a  surfeit  of  schoolgirl  jokes.” 

TLS  p721  Ag  11  ’66  200w 


GODA.  SAW.AKO.  Fun  with  junk:  making  fun¬ 
ny  figures  out  of  odds  and  ends:  phot,  by 
Toshikatsu  Saeki.  40p  $1.95  Crown 

745.5  Handicraft  66-18456 

“Glasses,  bottles,  bits  of  steel  wool,  wire 
string,  and  wax,  even  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
the  ingredients  used  ...  to  make  the  [forty- 
nine]  .  .  .  figures  in  this  book.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  figures  are]  beautifully  photographed 
in  color.  Instead  of  precise  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  figures,  short  general  directions  accom¬ 
pany  each  photograph.  It  is  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  inspire  readers  to  develop  their  own 
bizarre  figures  rather  than  foU^w  the  ones  in 
the  book.  The  illustrated  figures  will  seem  so¬ 
phisticated  and  amusing  to  some  readers  and 
grotesque  to  others.  For  large  collections.”  A. 
M.  Fasick 

Library  J  91:5381  N  1  ’66  lOOw 
“This  is  a  sad  world,  the  next  stage  on  from 
toy  gonks  decorating  adult  beds  or  plastic  flow¬ 
ers  in  borders  for  easier  gardening.  One  or  two 
of  the  examples  ha,ve  wit:  most  of  them  amuse 
for  a  moment:  such  objects  can  be  justified  if 
created  with  spontaneity  and  exuberance:  the 
whole  point  is  lost  if  one  begins  by  conscien¬ 
tiously  collecting  the  right  material  and  then 
settles  down  to  follow  the  step  by  step  in¬ 
structions.” 

TLS  p463  My  25  ’67  90w 


GODDEN.  GEOFFREY  A.  An  Illustrated  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  British  pottery  and  porcelain. 
S90p  $15  Crown 

738.2  Pottery,  British  66-23065 

“This  is  the  companion  volume  of  illustra¬ 
tions  to  [the  author’s]  Encyclopedia  of  British 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  Marks  [BRD  1965],  In 
which  the  marks  were  reproduced  either  in 
standard  typeface  or  as  line  drawings.  It  was 
intended  that  the  present  work  should  con¬ 
tain  only  marked  specimens  which  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  marks  illustrated  in  the  prev¬ 
ious  volume.  How’ever,  the  plan  was  extended 
to  Include  documentary  evidence  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  identification  of  unmarked 
pieces.  Accompanied  by  brief  comments  on  the 
more  important  producers  of  porcelain,  the 
approximately  650  photographs  (including  16 
color  pages  of  pieces  from  both  private  and 
museum  collections)  compose  the  bodv  of  the 
book.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Fullie,  a  wonderfully  engaging  creation  is 
gifted  with  an  imagination  she  is  half  terrified 
of  succumbing  to,  half  afraid  of  losing.  .  .  . 
Her  struggles  to  adapt  to  a  rigidly  ruled,  care¬ 
fully  coded  but  inefficient  society  make  a  very 
funny,  veiw  touching  ston^  skillfully  told.  Even 
Miss  Glyn  s  minor  characters  are  complete  por¬ 
traits,  most  of  ttiem  containing  just  a  hint  that 
—to  adapt  G.  K.  Chesterton— inside  every  con- 
fopnist  a  nonconfoi-mist  is  struggling  to  get  out. 
Miss  Glyn  makes  the  world  of  knot-tying, 
stalking,  and  toast-making  an  hilarious  one  and 
the  dilemma  of  a  young  girl  who  Is  at  the  same 
time  far  less  mature  and  far  more  mature  than 
her  contemporaries,  understandable  and  rather 
sad.  But  she  can  also  convey  exuberant  joy, 
happiness  that  ‘comes  unbidden,  unaffected  by 
time,  place  or  occasion.’  ”  Pamela  Mar.sh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Ap  20  ’67 
410w 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1642  Ap  15  ’67  90w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  72:174  J1  29  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  23  ’67  200w 
New  Yorker  43:194  Ap  15  ’67  50w 
Time  89:90  Mr  24  ’67  420w 


For  those  who  have  never  taken  the  Guld 
Promise  it  should  be  said  that  [Miss  Ghm's 
^  the  Isle  c 

Wight  Is  thoroughly  accurate  and  only  to  b 


[This]  is  a  delightful  guide  to  styles  and 
there  are  useful  summaries  of  Information  on 
the  major  manufacturers.” 

Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  SOw 
“Since  a  high  percentage  of  these  pieces  date 
from  the  19  th  Century,  they  Include  many 
that  are  available  even  to  collectors  of  limited 
meims.  Mr.  Godden.  and  antique  dealer.  Is 
head  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Antique  As¬ 
sociation.  For  most  larger  libraries.”  Paul 
von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:561  F  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  60w 


WOLFGANG  VON.  Goethe: 
TOnyersations  and  encounters:  ed.  &  tr.  bv 
David  Luke  and  Robert  Pick.  263p  $6  Regneiy 

,  .  66-26845 

introduction  to  Goethe  “consisting  of  re- 
persons  on  Goethe’s  a.p- 
and  .  .  .  what  he  said.” 
work  IS  based  almost  entirely  on 
Artemis  Verlag  centenary  ed- 
Werke.  Briefe  und 
of^Goeth®  1948-64,  general  editor  Ernst  Beutler) 


excellent  introdnntlon.  .  .  .  Luke  and 
Intelligently  ...  by  concentrat- 
pertinent  passages  and  by  showing  many 
aspect.s  of  Goethe’s  personality,  includ¬ 
ing  his  weaknesses.  So  far  only  Eckermann’s 
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Conversations  with  Goethe,  which  present  a 
one-sided,  idealized  picture  of  the  elderly  poet, 
has  been  available  in  English.  The  editors  have 
translated  all  reports  accurately  and  idiomati¬ 
cally.  There  is  an  informative  introduction 
dealing  with  Goethe,  the  signiilcance  of  the 
conversations,  and  the  most  important  authors 
of  the  source  material  [and]  a  name  index.  .  .  . 
Any  student  studying  Goethe  Mdll  profit  from 
the  book.” 

Choice  4:294  My  ’67  140w 
“[The  authors]  have  unearthed  many  items 
which  will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  readers.  .  .  . 
Goethe  was  an  extremely  complicated  charac¬ 
ter  and,  in  most  Englishmen  and  Amerioans  a.t 
least,  he  arouses  mixed  feelings.  Sometimes  one 
feels  that  he  is  a  pompous  old  bore,  sometimes 
that  he  is  a  dishonest  old  hypocrite.  .  .  .  Yet 
grumble  as  one  may,  one  is  forced  in  the  end  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  great  poet  and  a  great 
man.”  W.  H.  Auden 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:10  P  9  ’67  1950W 
TLS  p573  Je  30  ’66  220w 


GOETZMANN,  WILLIAM  H.  When  the  eagle 
screamed:  the  romantic  horizon  in  American 
diplomacy,  1800-1860.  13Sp  maps  $4.95;  pa 
$1.95  Wiley 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  U.S.— Terri¬ 
torial  expansion.  World  politics  66-26743 
The  author  of  Army  Exploration  in  the 
American  West  (BRD  1960)  has  written  “a  his¬ 
tory  of  American  expansionist  diplomacy  from 
1800  to  1860,  re-interpreted  in  the  light  of  glo¬ 
bal  strategy,  romanticism,  and  the  myth  of 
free  security.  Professor  Goetzmami  sees  the 
impulse  for  expansion  as  derivative  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  ideas,  particulaily  the  romantic  and 
global  ideas  of  grandeur  and  destiny.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  book]  fails,  basically,  to  focus  sharp¬ 
ly  enough  on  a  period  of  crisis,  such  as  that 
of  1843-1846.  .  .  .  Instead,  Goetzmann  has 

tried  to  compress  sixty  years  of  American 
expansionism  into  about  a  hundred  pages,  'l  ire 
result  would  be  scai-cely  indistinguishable  from 
a  textbook,  except  that  he  has  inflated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  minor  incidents,  more  often 
for  their  drama  and  human  interest  than  for 
their  diplomatic  significance.  Materials  and  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  he  is  personally  familiar  he 
handles  with  sureness.  .  .  .  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  his  writing  too  often  resembles  that  ot 
his  romantic  heroes  in  its  spread-eagle  nation¬ 
alism  and  its  carelessness  with  facts  and  spell¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  For  the  middle  period  teachers  of 
American  diplomatic  history  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  send  their  students  to  a  textbook,  to 
paperback  ‘problem’  anthologies,  or  to  the 
standard  monographs,  tried  and  true.”  D.  M. 
Pist^'liGr 

Am  Hist  R  73:224  O  ’67  260w 
“The  essays  treat  the  expansionism  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  American 
diplomacy  in  the  struggles  for  Texas  and  ror 
Oregon,  the  Mexican  War,  U.S.  concerns  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  this  nation’s  course  in  Asia  to 
1860.  .  .  .  The  design  and  purpose  of  this  slender 
1  olume  prevented  the  inclusion  of  much  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  broad  and  sweeping  in¬ 
terpretations.” 

Choice  4:577  J1  ’67  130w 

“[This]  volume  on  American  diplomacy  .  .  . 
Is  both  a  graceful,  highly  informative  narrative 
and  an  attempt  at  broad  reinterpretation. 
Sprightly  and  sensitively  written,  the  book 
stresses— convincing^’ — the  romantic  impulse  in 
American  diplomacy  and  expansion.  But  the 
author’s  synthesis  is  probably .  more  success¬ 
ful  than  his  attempt  at  revisionism,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  task  in  so  short  a  book.  .  .  . 
The  reader  may  be  bothered  by  the  author.s 
implicit  premise  that  to  understand  is  to  justi¬ 
fy;  this  Is  particularly  evident  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  Polk  and  the  Mexican  War.  in  which 
he  shuns  moral  criticism  and  even  shows  a 
trace  of  Texan  noblesse  oblige  toward  Mexico. 
Put  this  is  only  minor  criticism  of  a  well- 
■WTjttGn,  rich  synthesis.*  J.  J.  repo-sUe 
,  j  Am  Hist  .54:400  S  ’67  140w 
“[This  work]  is  excellent.  In  general,  and 
should  be  purchased  by  all  adult  libraries.  But 
it  has  faults.  It  is  too  brief,  and  It  has  errors 
of  fact  .  .  .  and  interpretation.  .  .  .  Some  pass¬ 
ages  are  obscure.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  92:111  Ja  1  67  150w 


GOFFSTEIN,  M. 
pictures  by  M. 
Straus 


B.  Sleepv  people:  story  and 
B.  Goffste'in.  unp  $1.95  Farrar, 

66-7286 


“A  very  sleepv  family  (who  may  be  ‘hvlng 
In  one  of  your  old  bedroom  slippers’)  performs 


its  .  .  .  bedtime  ritual,  stretching,  yawning,  eat¬ 
ing  a  bedtime  snack,  hearing  a  lullaby.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  "Ages  three  to  five.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


"[An]  itty-bitty  book  of  correspondingly 
small  virtue.  ...  I  find  it  pointless.”  Richard 
Kluger 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  70w 

"A  simple  story,  sootliing  in  tone  and 
cadence,  that  will  appeal  to  the  very  young. 
.  .  .  The  gentled  illustrations  are  simple  but 
expressive  sketches  shaded,  sometimes  subtly, 
in  tones  of  gray.” 

Library  J  91:6216  O  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  G-  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  9  ’66  90w 
“[The]  drawings,  showing  the  sleepy  people 
dragging  themselves  from  one  stupefying  ac¬ 
tivity  to  another,  have  a  nice  quiet  wit  and 
reflect  a  true  feeling  for  the  pleasures  of 
sleepiness.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:239  D  17  ’66  180w 


G6KN1L,  ULYA  VOGT-.  See  Vogt-Goknil,  U. 


GOLAY,  FRANK  H.,  ed.  The  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  See  American  assembly 


GOLD,  HERBERT.  Fathers;  a  novel  in  the 
form  of  a  memoir.  308p  $5.95  Random  house 

66-12012 

The  hero  of  this  novel  “is  the  Father.  His 
tale  ...  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  son. 
And  while  one  Father  is  at  the  center  of  the 
book,  it  extends  to  other  fathers — grandfather 
and  great-grandfa,ther,  the  son  as  a  boy  and 
then  as  a  father  himself  in  the  turbulent  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  1960’s.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“At  first  [this  book]  seems  no  different  from 
the  standard  autobiography.  ...  It  is  a  record 
of  initiation  and  education.  A  boy  is  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  an  adult  world  and 
educated  through  his  contact  with  love  and 
violence.  .  .  .  Two  themes  unite  the  book, 
making  it  more  than  a  series  of  loosely  con¬ 
nected  mood  pieces.  Like  Turgenev,  the  author 
is  preoccupied  with  the  dislocation  between 
generations.  ...  A  second  unifying  theme  de¬ 
rives  from  the  American  Dream.  .  .  .  Nostalgia 
is  the  book’s  dominant  mood,  and  it  is  evoked 
by  frequent  allusions  to  the  Americana  of  the 
1930’s  a,nd  1940’s.  .  .  .  Fathei-s  is  a  readable, 
skillfully  written  book.  Strikingly  individual,  it 
at  the  same  time  reaches  universality  through 
its  perceptive  treatment  of  the  enduring  pro¬ 
blems  and  dreams  of  man.”  J.  R.  Lindroth 
America  116:565  Ap  15  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  27:51  My  1  ’67  400w 
“Key  sections  of  the  book  are  .  .  .  made  up 
from  [Gold’s]  previously  published  fiction.  .  .  . 
[One  consequence]  is  that  the  book  is  written 
in  different  styles:  the  early  swinging  one  and 
the  later  more  controlled  and  direct  one.  .  .  . 
The  lack  of  a  developing  power  in  the  book, 
the  randomness  permitted  by  the  weakness  of 
the  form,  of  set  pieces  being  tacked  together, 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  subject  matter 
and  the  prose  style.  .  .  .  What  continues  to 
run  deep  and  hence  fresh  in  [this  novel]  is 
Gold’s  feeling  for  his  father.  .  .  .  [He]  seizes 
upon  every  expression,  mannerism,  material  de¬ 
tail  of  this  coarse  and  canny  man  to  create  a 
character  who  i.s  as  bright  and  sturdy  on  the 
page  as  he  is  in  life.  .  .  .  But  the  rest  of 
Fathers  is  not  redeemed  by  this  potent  con¬ 
junction  of  memory  and  desire.  What  one 
gets,  often  enough,  is  the  kind  of  tarted-up 
nostalgia  that  provides  one  of  the  staples  of 
Jewish  fiction.”  Theodore  Solotaroff 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  9  ’67  1700w 
Choice  4:826  O  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  23 
’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Judith  Sklar 

Qommonweal  86:474  J1  28  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  T.  P.  McDonnell 
Critic  25:88  Je  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:118  My  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:792  F  15  ’67  170w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  205:23  J1  3  ’67  600w 
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GOLD,  HERBERT — Continued 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  156:21  Je  17  67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  73:768  Je  2  67  420w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  Je  1  67  430w 

“In  ‘Fathers,’  which  describes  Itself  ^  “a 
novel  in  the  form  of  a  memoir,  Herbert  Gold, 
novelist,  short-story  writer,  essayist,  critic 
(and  Jewish  son  and  Jewish  father)  .  .  .  [aims] 
to  give  definition  to  the  complete  concept  of 
fatherhood  in  a  cosmic  kind  of  way.  His  meth¬ 
od  is  to  recall  the  histories  of  the  two  partic¬ 
ular  fatherhoods  he  knows  best — that  of  his 
own  father,  Samuel  Gold,  and  that  of  himself. 
His  approach  is  tender  and  warmhearted  and 
lyrical.  He  charms  rather  than  probes.  He 
etches  in  vignettes  as  he  edges  away  from  dra¬ 
matics.  The  result  is  a  book  that  is  often  elo- 
auently  and  deeply  moving,  because  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  Informed  with  a  search  for  love — father 
love:  so  hard  to  describe,  so  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  yet  so  impossible  to  live  without.”  Josh 
Greenield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  19  ’67  1360w 


“[The  author]  came  to  terms  with  his  own 
father  in  the  1961  short  story,  ‘The  Heart  of 
the  Artichoke.’  .  .  .  And  he  makes  this  the 
center  of  ‘Fathers,’  without  expanding  that 
early  vision  into  a  larger  one.  There  is  a  Great 
Jewish- American  novel  in  the  rejection  of  an 
immigrant  green-grocer  by  his  esthetic,  ingrate 
son.  .  .  .  [Gold]  seems  bemused  by  the  quaint 
normalcy  of  [his  story]  but  never  really  spells 
out  [the]  human  consequences.  .  .  .  Coming  of 
age  in  the  Midwest,  he  never  developed  that 
tough-minded  desire  for  battle  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  New  York  Jewish  tradition. 
Before  ‘Fathers,’  in  fact.  Gold  never  needed  to 
write  a  Jewish  novel.  Now  that  he  has,  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  a  family  history  for  himself 
.  .  .  seem  painfully  painless,  another  glittering, 
but  not  quite  valuable  Gold  mine  of  ‘happy 
problems.’  ”  Howard  Junker 

Newsweek  69:104A  Mr  27  ’67  800w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:25  Mr  25  ’67  1160w 
Time  89:96  Mr  31  ’67  700w 
TLS  pl233  D  21  ’67  lOOOw 


Va  Q  R  43:civ  summer  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Yale  R  57:105  O  ’67  700w 


GOLD,  JOSEPH.  William  Faulkner;  a  study  in 
humanism  from  metaphor  to  discourse.  205d 
$4.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
813  Faulkner,  William  66-13428 

This  is  a  study  of  Faulkner  “emphasizing  the 
novels  written  after  1940  and  advancing  two 
theses..  -The  fir^  is  that  Faulkner  is  a  humanist, 
by  which  Mr.  Gold  means  one  interested  in  the 
possibilities  and  potential  majesty  of  man  and 
tlie  opportunities  and  variety  of  life.  .  .  .  The 
second  thesis  is  that  the  primary  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  early  and  late  novels  is  one  of  meth¬ 
od  and  emphasis  rather  than  of  idea.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  begins  with  brief  explications  of  some 
of  the  early,  works,  and  ...  then  examines  the 
later  novels  m  detail.”  (Am  Lit)  Index. 

“[This]  thoughtful  and — considering  the  pres- 
ent  posture  of  Faulkner  criticism — courageous 
study .  ...  of  a  very  uneven  writer  is  itself 
fiawed  m  two  major  respects.  Mr.  Gold  depends 
on  one.  of  his  articles  about  The  Hamlet,  pub- 
li^shed  in  Wisconsin  .Studies,  without  reprinting 
it.  Since  the  article  is  available  to  only  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  .of  the  readers,  his  comments  on  the 
‘Snopes  Trilo^’  seem  to  suffer  initial  trunca- 
tion  In  an  effort  to  contrast  the  early  work 
with  the  late,  he  tends  to  overstate  the  dlffer- 
ence^  .  .  Yet,  despite  these  exaggerations,  what 

difference 

in  the  methods  in  the  two  novels  seems  well 
observed  and  well  expressed.  .  .  .  Mr  Gold  has 
made  a  contribuUon  to  the  criticism  of  Faulk- 
ner  that  will  not  be  popj^ar  but  is  Important 
as  the  substitution  of  critical  judgment  for  the 
too  common  unmiahfled  adulation  of  the  later 
novels.  C.  H.  Holman 

Am  Lit  39:241  My  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:826  O  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Raines 

Library  J  91:4663  O  1  ’66  120w 
“[Dr.  Gold]  writes  with  verve  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  wholly  committed  to  Interpretation  of 
Faulkr^r  in  terms  of  humanism  and  symbol. 
.  .  .  This  book  is  recommended  for  the  col- 
l^tions  which  seek  a  balanced  representation 
of  analyses  of  Faulkner’s  work.” 

Library  J  91:6219  D  15  ’66  80w  [TAl 


GOLDBRUNNER,  JOSEF.  Realization:  anthro¬ 
pology  of  pastoral  care;  tr.  by  Raul  C.  Bailey 
and  Elisabeth  Reinecke.  221p  $6  Umv.  of 
Notre  Dame  press 

263.6  Pastoral  work.  Psychology,  Pastor^ 


The  author  “has  attempted  .to  demonstrate 
how  Christianity  resolves  the  dichotomic  dual¬ 
ism  of  the  matter/spirit  conflict  present  in 
other  systems.  .  .  .  Realization  attempts  to 
help  those  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
faith  by  showing  how  to  make  faith  embrace 
the  entire  man:  knowledge,  understanding, 
self- involvement  with  Revelation,  assimilation 
and  personal  response.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  book,  although  it  has  merit  for  the 
general  reader,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
any  clergyman  actively  engaged  in  pastoral 
work.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  to  religion  rather  than 
upon  the  specifics  of  dogma.  The  writing  la 
clear  and  occasionally  almost  deceptively  simple 
and  diz’ect.  The  author  is  more  interested  in 
presenting  his  material  than  in  artistic  phras¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Strongly  recommended  for  seminary 
and  religious  department  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1001  N  ’67  lOOw 
“This  book  is  one  of  those  rare  syntheses 
so  desperately  needed  today  when  specialized 
study  has  resulted  in  terrific  but  isolated  in¬ 
sights.  .  .  .  [It]  is  recommended  for  those  li¬ 
braries  which  have  other  volumes  of  this 
series  and/or  where  ther«  is  a  demand  for 
Catholic  studies.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:5638  N  15  ’66  140w 


GOLDEN,  JOSEPH.  The  death  of  Tinker  Bell; 
the  American  theatre  in  the  20th  century.  181p 
$5  Syracuse  univ.  press 
792.0973  American  drama — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Theater— U.S.  67-11886 

An  attempt  to  “recreate  something  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  philosophical  climate  in  which  the 
American  theatre  operates  today.  In  a  sense, 
these  essays  represent  a  ‘primer’  on  the  imper¬ 
atives  of  theatrical  life  in  the  20th  century,  as 
well  as  a  review  of  those  artists,  critics,  and 
thinlcers  who  seem  to  best  embody  these  im¬ 
peratives.  .  .  .  Six  public  lectures  .  .  .  served  as 
a  basis  for  this  book.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 


“Serious  and  solidly  supported  in  spite  of  its 
somewhat  facetious  title.  Covering  the  same 
ground  that  [R.  H.]  Gardner  did  in  the  Splin¬ 
tered  Stage:  The  Decline  of  the  American  The¬ 
atre  reRD  1966],  Golden  applies  logical  think¬ 
ing  where  Gardner  responded  emotionally.  The 
result  is  all  in  Golden’s  favor.  He  explains  his 
purpose  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  introduc¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  aU  of  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  Golden  analyzes  representative  writ¬ 
ers,  among  them  Williams,  MacLeish,  Wilder, 
Miller,  and  O’Neill.  His  evaluation  of  O’Neill  is 
frank  and  perceptive.  Only  [Robert]  Brusteln, 
'The  Theatre  of  Revolt.  [BRD  1964  and  1966], 
rivals  Golden’s  comments  on  O’Neill.  If  his 
chapter  on  poetic  drama  is  weak,  his  chapter 
on  heroes,  non-heroes,  and  anti-heroes  more 
than  rnakes  up  for  it.  .  .  .  For  libraries  which 
must  be  very  selective  in  their  purchases  of 
dramatic  criticism  works,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  they  can  select.” 

Choice  4:697  S  ’67  230w 

“[Golden]  has  some  important  things  to  say, 
in  particular  on  the  romantic  tradition  of  our 
tneater.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  question 
romanticism’s  contribution  to  theater;  it  Is  an¬ 
other  to  say  ‘There  is  theatre  in  America,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  not  an  American  Theatre.’  Such 
^.VYPical  summation  may  pass  for  lecture-hall 
best,  academic  noblesse  oblige. 

1-  pot  explore  what  he  considers 

ifi®  romanticism,  particularly  in 

-A-merlpan  experience.  Nor,  un- 
T-oU  convincing  as  to  what  Tinker 

Wort?s  ^  unfulfllled  work.”  Irving 

Library  J  92:1638  Ap  16  ’67  180w 


humaniJiTu*~^^H'  praise  of  Prometheus; 

,  Aeschylus  66-19275 

view  fhn  of  Aeschylus’  world 

itsliim^tn  current  scholarship  cred- 

religioSs^^a but  views  his 
primitive  TkiJ^  thought  as  naVve  and 

ar^ments  ef  detail  the 

T^^^  *b®.t  position.  .  .  . 

^Aeschylean  drama, 
memes  concerned  with  patriotism,  with  man’s 
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political  and.  social  institutions,  and  with  re- 
l^lous  Questions.  Dr.  Golden  Investigates  each 
tteme  .  .  .  [and  argues]  that  the  patriotic 
theme  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
other  two.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


The  title  and  subtitle  of  this  provocative 
DOCK  have  been  well  chosen.  G.'s  Aeschylus 
is  no  latter-day  Hesiod,  but  an  optimistic  be- 
lieyer  m  those  technological  and  intellectual 
achievements  which  he  himself  symbolically 
ascribes  to  Prometheus.”  D.  N.  Levin 

Class  World  60:118  N  '66  360w 
“The  author  of  this  lively  study  strongly 
emphasizes  Aeschylus’  affinity  with  the  grow- 
mg  concern  with  human  reason  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  man  as  a  patriotic  and  conscious 
citizen  of  the  polis  instead  of  being  a  mere 
object  of  divine  wills  or  daemonic  curses.  .  .  . 
Even  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  scholars 
in  the  field,  maintain  the  paramountcy  of  the 
religious  tradition  in  Aeschylus,  will  find  some 
thought-provoking  notes  in  the  author’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Eteocles  of  the  Seven  against 
rhebes,  on  the  realistic  and  symbolic  aspects 
of  the  Oresteia,  especially  the  role  of  the 
Brinnyes  and  the  installation  of  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  and  on  the  concept  of  Zeus  in  the 
Suppliants,  the  Prometheus,  and  the  great 
prayer  in  the  Agamemnon.”  F.  M.  Wasser- 
mann 

Library  J  91:3950  S  1  '66  210w 


GOLDIN,  AUGUSTA.  The  bottom  of  the  sea; 
il.  by  Ed  Emberley.  unp  $3.25  Crowell 
551.4  Ocean — Juvenile  literature.  Oceanog¬ 
raphy — Research — Juvenile  literature 

67-1687 

In  this  Let’s-read-and-find-out  science  book, 
“the  author  describes  .  .  .  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  world  under  water  .  .  .  [includ¬ 
ing]  such  topographical  features  as  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  and  the  continental  slope,  ridges 
and  trenches,  flats,  seamounts,  and  guyota. 
Also  discussed  are  some  of  the  vehicles  and 
instruments  used  to  explore  and  chart  the 
ocean  floor.  .  .  .  Ages  eight  to  ten.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  opening  section  of  this  book  is  awk¬ 
wardly  expressed,  but  once  into  deep  water, 
the  author  abandons  her  introductory  Dick- 
and-Jane  rhythm  .  .  .  and  writes  simply  and 
clearly  of  the  sea  floor.  .  .  .  An  attractive  and 
interesting  Introduction  to  oceanography  for 
the  youngest  readers.”  Janet  French 

Library  J  92:2014  My  15  ’67  80w 
“[Mrs.  Goldin]  pays  little  heed  to  the  In¬ 
credible  beauty  of  plant  or  marine  life,  con¬ 
centrating  mainly  on  topography.  Ed  Emberley 
hints  at  the  marvels  of  the  flora  and  fauna  and 
offers  clear,  cross-section  views  of  this  other 
world  In  his  bright,  buoyant  illustrations.”  Q.  A. 
Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  J1  2  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:63  My  13  ’67  60w 


GOLDIN,  AUGUSTA.  Straight  hair,  curly  hair; 
il.  by  Ed  Emberley.  unp  $3.26  Crow^ 

612  Hair — Juvenile  literature  66-12669 
The  author  “tells  how  hair  grows,  why 
dampness  makes  straight  hair  straighter  and 
curly  hair  curlier,  why  the  characteristics  of 
hair  cannot  be  changed.  Two  easy  experiments 
show  how  strong  hair  is  and  how  it  stretches.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to  two.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Ed  Emberley’s  amusing  pictures  give  added 
interest  to  elementary  science  questions  and 
experiments  geared  to  the  primary  level. 
Problems  raised  are  solved  with  simple,  direct 
answers.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:6216  O  16  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:160  D  16  '67  160w 
“This  original  and  merry  little  book  tells 
about  the  cross-sectional  shape  of  hair  and 
about  its  follicles.  It  presents  genuine  experi¬ 
ments  youngsters  can  do.  You  need  your  own 
hair,  Scotch  tape,  keys  and  some  curiosity. 
Delightful.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  40w 


GOLDIN,  AUGUSTA.  Where  does  your  garden 
grow?  11.  by  Helen  Borten.  unp  $3.25  Crowell 
631.4  Soils — Juvenile  literature  67-18517 
“The  subject  of  this  book  is  not  gardens  but 
soil  and,  particularly,  the  topsoil  in  which 
plants  flourish.  Much  of  the  text  is  concerned 


with  the  formation  of  humus  and  the  part 
plants  and  animals  play  in  its  creation.  .  .  . 
Grades  one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“Describing  only  the  physical  benefits,  [the 
book]  fails  to  mention  that  humus  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  source  of  the  minerals  plants  need  to  grow. 
It  mentions  microorganisms  but  does  not  tell 
of  their  role  in  breaking  down  the  complex 
compounds  in  humus  into  simple  elements. 
And  moral  judgments  about  topsoil  are  a  bit 
too  much.  .  .  .  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
.  .  .  but  the  text  is  uninspired.”  M.  B.  Selsam 
Book  World  pl6  N  26  ’67  130w 
“By  sticking  to  one  idea  without  side  excur¬ 
sions,  [this]  bright  little  book  can  be  easily 
understood  even  by  preschool  youngsters  to 
whom  [it  is]  read.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  21  ’67 
50w 

“As  in  so  many  primary- grade  science  books, 
clarity  of  expression  has  not  followed  from  the 
use  of  simple  vocabulary.  No  definition  is  given 
ol  soil  Itself  nor  any  explanation  of  how  and 
why  topsoil  overlays  the  subsoil;  from  such 
an  introduction  the  process  of  humus  formation 
might  have  proceeded  with  coherence  and 
logic.  Helen  Borten  has  illustrated  virtually 
every  page  in  a  different  technique.  Visually, 
the  work  is  charming;  as  science  illustration, 
it  is  less  satisfactory.  The  star-nosed  mole,  for 
instance,  is  certainly  dramatic,  but  it  appears 
as  big  as  a  bear  in  relation  to  a  neighboring 
mouse.”  Janet  French 

Library  J  92:4242  N  16  ’67  140w 


GOLDING,  WILLIAM.  The  pyramid.  183p  $4.60 

Harcouri 

67-19198 

The  author  of  The  Spire  (BRD  1964)  and 
Lord  of  the  Flies  (BRD  1956)  presents  three 
separate  episodes  in  the  life  of  Oliver,  son  of 
a  pharmacist  in  Stilbourne,  a  provincial  town 
in  W'iltshire,  from  the  1920’s  to  the  late  1940’s. 
In  the  first  episode  “young  Oliver  discovers 
sex  with  the  daughter  of  the  Town  Crier.  In 
the  second  he  reluctantly  participates  in  a 
farcical  amateur  performance  of  the  town  oper¬ 
atic  society.  The  third  ...  is  the  mature  man’s 
return  to  the  town,  and  his  recollections  of  the 
spinster  who  had  taught  him  music.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  117:720  D  9  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:276  O  16  ’67  310w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  World  p3  O  8  ’67  1150w 
“After  the  pretension  of  ‘The  Spire’  William 
Golding  seems  to  be  relaxing,  or  at  least  thud¬ 
ding  down  to  earth,  with  ‘The  Pyramid.’  .  .  . 
Even  among  the  crude  humor,  old-fashioned 
shock  effects,  vagrant  symbols,  and  stitched- 
together  set-pieces  of  the  new  novel,  there  are 
hints  of  the  old  thrust  toward  significance.  .  .  . 
Though  the  narrator  seems  to  be  examining 
the  characters,  the  class  distinctions,  the  com¬ 
edy  of  amateur  theatricals,  the  sadness  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  of  his  village,  he  is  busy  exam¬ 
ining  himself  at  different  stages.  What  he  sees 
is  often  achingly  plausible.  .  .  .  The  insights 
seem  to  add  up  to  the  still  useful  idea  that 
the  mature  man  is  a  sum  of  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Golding  is  trying  to  freshen 
platitudes  by  deliberately  putting  them  in  a 
seemingly  casual  and  unbalanced  narrative — a 
disproportionate  space  devoted  to  adolescent 
sex,  a  long  comic-opera  interlude  that  might 
have  been  a  piece  in  itself,  and  a  sudden  later 
elaboration  of  a  minor  character  from  the  first 
pages.  But,  to  an  admirer  of  the  early  Golding, 
he  paradoxically  seems  out.  of  his  depth  in 
well-traveled  shallows  such  as  these.”  Roderick 
Nor  dell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  19  ’67 
500w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:129  N  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  92:2805  Ag  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Byatt 

New  Statesman  73:761  Je  2  ’67  270w 
“[Novels]  require,  above  all,  a  writer  who  re¬ 
vels  in  the  vitality  of  the  ordinary  universe.  .  .  . 
It  is  my  impression  that  in  The  Pyramid  Mr. 
Golding  has  tried  again  to  write  a  novel.  The 
result  IS  an  embarrassment,  a  disaster.  .  .  The 

only  episode  that  deserves  attention  [is  the 
third  one;]  it  is  still  far  below  Mr.  Golding’s 
best  work.  Indeed,  the  only  real  Interest  of  the 
book  is  that  it  helps  us  to  define  Mr.  Golding’s 
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art  by  marking  one  of  its,  limitations.  The  or¬ 
dinary  universe  is  beyond  him,  or  beneath  mm, 
in  any  event  he  cannot  deal  vsrith  IL  .  .  .  ine 
result  is  that  he  lives,  imag;inatively,  as  if  noth- 
ing  on  earth  were  real  but  myths,  fables,  and 
emblems.”  Denis  Donoghue  ^ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:21  D  7  ’67  2160-w 

Reviewed  by  John  Wakeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  15  ’67  1350W 

“Eventually  it  is  to  the  credit  of  WUliam 
Golding’s  new  novel  that  while  we  are  read- 
ingr  it  we  are  oft  balance'  most  of  the  way. 
The  book  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  our  preconceptions 
of  what  Golding  is  about  in  his  writing.  .  .  . 
His  obsessive  subject  has  been  the  Fall  and 
the  workings  of  ineradicable  evil  in  man.  .But 
if  The  Pyramid  is  another  neat,  pessimistic 
parable  of  the  Fall,  it  registers  very  quickly  as 
a  more  easygoing,  relaxed,  and  disarming  one 
than  its  predecessors.  It  keeps  us  off  balance 
because  it  doesn’t  fit  our  notion  of  how  we 
are  to  read  a  William  Golding  novel.  Instead  ot 
allegory,  [it]  gives  us  allegretto.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  one  of  sophisticated  personal  reminis¬ 
cence.  The  prevailing  tone  is  comic.  ..  .  . 

[But]  selfishness  and  ineptitude  have  dominated 
and  won  out  in  all  the  personal,  social,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  artistic  activities  throughout  the 
three  episodes.  The  playful  ambiguity  in  the 
name  of  Stilbourne  can  carry  more  weight 
than  tbe  comedy-of-manners  demeanor  of  the 
book  suggests.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  solid  Golding 
structure  after  aU  and  has  given  us  back  our 
balance.”  Edward  Lueders 

Reporter  37:49  N  16  ’67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:25  O  14  ’67  1050W 


Time  60:113  O  13  ’67  1200w 

“Among  these  three  episodes  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  connexions  of  character  and  scene,  but 
these  do  not  make  for  a  ve^  tightly  or  very 
elaborately  structured  book.  The  principal  uni¬ 
fying  element  is  perhaps  the  theme  suggested 
by  the  epigraph:  ‘If  thou  be  among  people  make 
for  thyself  love,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
heart’.  In  each  episode  Oliver  is  involved  with 
a  person  who  needs,  and  reaches  out  for  love: 
.  .  .  but  in  each  case  he  fails:  .  .  .  among  peo¬ 
ple.  he  has  made  nothing.  This  is  a  familiar 
theme  in  Golding’s  work:  it  is  the  principal 
argument  of  the  last  three  novels,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Pincher  Martin  [BRD  1967]  and  Free 
Fall  [BRD  I960].  The  method  seems  at  first 
glance  a  new  departure.  However,  if  one  looks 
back  at  Golding’s  earlier  work,  one  can  see 
that  his  imagination  has  a.lways  had  this 
other,  less  flashy  side.  .  .  .  [One]  greets  with 
favour  and  with  some  relief  the  appearance  of 
Golding’s  least  philosophical  and  most  modest, 
novel.” 

TLS  p481  Je  1  ’67  1350w 


GOLDMAN,  BERNARD.  The  sacred  portal;  a 

grimary  symbol  in  ancient  Judaic  art.  216p 
pi  $10  Wayne  state  univ.  press 


726  Architecture,  Jewish.  Uefzi-Bah,  Israel. 
Beth  Alpha  Synagogue.  Art,  Jewish. 
Mosaics  65-16836 


This  study  examines  the  “important  thematic 
motifs  that  dominate  the  art  of  the  ancient 
Jfws.  Its  focal  point  is  the  mosaic  pavement 
Beth  Alpha  .synagogue  that  stood,  some 
1500  years  ago,  in  the  Lower  Galilee  of  ancient 
Palestine.  The  crowning  design  In  the  decora- 
tive  scheme  of  that  synagogue  is  a  pedi- 
rnented  portal  .  .  .  which  forms  the  backbone 
provides  its  title.  The  Sacred 
Portal.  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  ancient  mosaics  of  Beth  Alpha  in  Israel 
add  a  new  diinenslon  to  our  knowledge  of 
Near  Eastern  art  In  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Goldman’s  study  Is  definitive 
and  full  of  depth.  .  .  .  Especially  interesting 
to  those  who  have  been  heretofore  unaware 
of  Jewish  art  as  an  expression  of  Jewish 
religious  culture.” 

Choice  4:282  My  ’67  230w 

“Professor  Goldman’s  scholarly  and  convinc- 
ing  analysis  of  the  marvelous  6th  century  Beth 
Alpha  mosaics  will  be  of  interest  to  both  the 
reader  and  the  specialist.  He  clearly 
depicts  the  interconnections  of  early  pagan 
Jewish  and  Christian  motifs  through  a  studi 
iconography  of  the  [mosaics].  .  .  . 

concerned  with  the  sacred 
book  also  contains  an  excellent 
thematic  scheme  ol 
the  Beth  Alpha  mosaics.  .  .  .  The  copious 


notes  are  well  arranged  and  easily  located.  This 
volume  is  an  essential  addition  for  specialized 
libraries  and  highly  recommended  for  other  li¬ 
braries.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:3193  Je  15  ’66  190w 


GOLDMAN,  JAMES.  The  lion  in  winter.  IlOp 
pi  $3.95  Random  house 

812  66-22263 

This  play,  which  takes  place  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  concerned  with  the  struggle  for  the 
succession  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Characters  include  King  Henry  H,  “his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Aquitain^  their  sons  John 
(of  Magna  Carta  fame)  and  Richard  (the  Lion- 
heart)  plus  the  King  of  France.”  (Library  J) 


“In  his  attempt  to  make  the  speech  of  his¬ 
torical  characters  lifelike,  Goldman  creates  a 
terse,  rather  dry  dialogue  which,  taking  also 
the  brevity  and  rapidity  of  the  remarks  along 
with  the  tedious  game  of  musical  chairs  that 
the  numerous  alliances  give  the  appearance  of, 
deprives  the  play  of  rhythm  and  variety.  .  .  . 
The  dramatist’s  humanizations  have  only  made 
the  characters  seem  childish  and  trivial,  so  that 
it  is  hard  to  take  the  dangerous  game  of  who 
will  be  king  seriously.  Or  are  we  supposed  to?” 
Choice  4:544  J1  ’67  130w 

“The  writing  here  reveals  the  pleasurable 
snap  and  spark  that  can  be  struck  from  our 
all  but  forgotten  stage  tongue.  Then  we  have 
Henry  and  Eleanor,  a  frothy  pair  of  12-century 
worthies  who  live  im  to  their  reputations  for 
nimble  wit,  sin,  andT  politics.  Where  the  play 
falters  is  In  plot:  we  must  turn  from  stage  to 
our  own  histoiy  books  for  resolution.  Though 
unusual  in  tone  and  content  for  U.S.  theatre, 
it  will  be  read  and  staged  in  years  to  come.  A 
fine  play.”  Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  91:6996  D  1  ’66  160w 


GOLDMAN,  MARSHALL  I.  Soviet  foreign  aid. 

265p  $8.50  Praeger 

338.91  Economic  assistance.  International 
economic  relations.  Underdeveloped  areas 

66-21779 

An  assistant  professor  at  Wellesley  College 
discusses  Soviet  programs  and  trade  in  Egypt, 
India,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  [Asia]  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Satellite  aid 
programs  are  also  discussed  in  conjunction 
with  Soviet  efforts.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oleg  Zinam 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:277  S  ’67  270w 
Choice  4:751  S  ’67  170w 

“[This  book]  uses  no  specialist  economic  con- 
cepts,  and  is  suitable  for  the  interested  layman. 
J  be  nailed  the  single  great  error 

in  the  statistics  of  Soviet  aid  to  CMna.  .  .  . 
Even  a  qu^ified  and  cautious  use  of  Item  16 
[in  the  Soviet  official  trade  returns],  as  in  this 
book,  seems  wholly  unjustified.  .  .  .  The  care- 
fPj.  work  of  neutral  scholars,  and  the  Chinese 
9  are  so  much  more  de- 

tailed  than  the  Soviet,  are  neglected  in  favour 
sources.  ’The  admittedly  complicated 
westion  of  ^e  exchange  rate  of  the  yuan  is 
handled,  so  that  disagreement  is  im- 
and  the  Chinese  claims 
tor  tl^  total  of  Soviet  aid,  where  there  is  none. 

4  exploitation  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
better  treated,  and 
Worid  ”  main  countries  of  the  Third 

Economist  224:498  Ag  6  ’67  860w 

Infill  a  'VTOll-dpcumented  and  very 

^'^®  informed  layman  and 
stud6nt  could,  not  find  a  better 
Soviet  aid  failures 
fmoact^n?  Stressing  projects  with  an 

nature,  the  Soviets  have 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  16  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  156:32  Je  3  ’67  220w 

detTi|lnll  To^"gir’tt^^‘\W;i^oTaS 

range^^®*'  complexity  and  v^  wide 

toat  Soviet  correctly  demonstrates 

MeLnt  with  minimally  at 

snob  DiTt  T  +&!®  .furtherance  of  reyolutlon  as 
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itarian.  .  .  .  Americans  should  read  this  book 
to  see  what  the  Russians  are  doing.  They 
should  then  ask  themselves  just  what  they  are 
doing  and  try  to  separate  in  their  minds  sub¬ 
sidies,  aid  with  strings,  investment  and  disin¬ 
terested  succoring  of  the  impoverished  and  the 
weak.”  Edward  Crankshaw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  28  '67  ISOOw 


GOLDMAN,  WILLIAM.  The  thing  of  it  is  .  .  . 

163p  $3.95  Harcourt 

67-11967 

‘‘Amos  McCracken,  financially  successful 
songwriter,  and  his  wife  Lila  realize  that  their 
marriage  is  falling  apart.  In  a  last  effort  to 
save  it,  they  and  their  six-year-old  daughter 
Jessica  [travel  to  London,  then  Rome  and 
Venice].  During  their  frenzied  efforts  to  see 
the  right  things,  the  reader  begins  to  learn 
some  of  the  frustrations  and  problems  that 
have  brought  this  marriage  to  a  crisis.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“The  family  crack- up  is  made  terribly  vivid 
and  disturbing.  .  .  .  [The  book,  however,]  is 
dissatisfying  in  that  it  leaves  all  basic  ques¬ 
tions  unanswered.  It  demonstrates  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Amos’  analyst  that,  ‘It  s  just  god¬ 
damned  difficult  for  two  people  to  live  together. 
But  it  shows  no  meaningful  rewards  of  love 
that  might  make  a  marriage  worth  the  effort. 
The  language  is  often  vulgar  and  the  sexual 
passages  are  graphic,  but  this  seems  necessary 
to  present  the  reality  of  this  warped  marriage. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  warped 
marriage  is  worth  presenting.”  J.  W.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  27:52  My  1  ’67  370w 
“Mr.  (joldman  soon  convinces  us  that  there 
is  no  strain  more  cruel  for  a  marriage  to  bear 
than  a  mass  of  tiny  irritations,  mistimed  ap¬ 
proaches,  momentary  insensitivity.  To  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  reader,  Lila  and  .Amos  are 
constantly  pricking  each  other  with  verbal 
needle-points.  There  is  artistic  .compensation. 
Mr.  Goldman  makes  conversation  curiously 
alive,  reproducing  even  the  tension  of  what 
is  unsaid.  But  perhaps  the  best  comes  after 
the  book  is  closed  and  the  bruises  forgotten. 
Then  is  the  time  to  relish  some  bizarre  but 
utterly  convincing  moments  of  comedy.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ap  27  67 
140w 

Library  J  92:1642  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
‘•Rarely  does  Mr.  Goldman  get  beneath  the 
surface  qualities  of  Amos  and  LUa  McCracken 
.  but  he  does  capture  the  bottled-up 
hostility.  .  .  .  The  conversation  has  the  ringing 
authority  of  dialogues  overheard  through  motel 
walls  It  compels  attention — but  it  does  not 
linger.”  Martm  Levin^^  ^  ^ 

New  Yorker  43:176  My  20  ’67  90w 

Va  Q  R  43:civ  summer  ’67  120w 


GOLDSMITH,  M.  M.  Hobbes’s  science  of  poli¬ 
tics.  274p  $7.50  Columbia  univ.  press 

320.01  Hobbes,  Thomas.  Political  science. 
The  State  66-18860 

“This  is  a  critical  review  and  analysis  of 
the  works  of  [the  17th-century  philosopher]  by 
a  Columbia  assistant  professor  of  government 
who  sees  in  [them]  much  meaning  for  to¬ 
day’s  social  and  political  world.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Perez  Zagorin 
^  Am  Hist  R  72:971  Ap  ’67  250w 

Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Jaffe 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:172  Mr  ’67  1350w 

Reviewed  by  "W.  T.  Jones 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:193  J1  ’67  600w 
“Hobbes  intended  to  create  a  scientific  phil¬ 
osophic  system  in  which  his  political  theory 
would  be  directly  related  to  his  logical,  epis¬ 
temological,  and  metaphysical  views.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  he  failed  to  achieve  this 
unity,  but  Goldsmith  (Columbia)  argues  that 
Hobbes’s  politics  ought  to  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  this  intention.  .  .  .  The  overall,  thesis 

_ which  is  never  a  central  concern — virtually 

disappears  after  the  first  few  pages  until  a 
vain  attempt  is  made  in  the  last  chapter  to 
explain  Hobbes’  politics  scientifically.  Never¬ 
theless,  Goldsmith’s  well  written,  lucid,  sensi¬ 
ble.  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  Hobbes 
political  philosophy,  his  careful  examinations 
of  rival  Interpretations,  and  his  full  and  use¬ 
ful  bibliography  and  footnotes  undoubtedly 
make  his  book  the  most  valuable  single  work 
on  Hobbes  for  the  undergraduate  library.” 
Choice  8:1079  Ja  ’67  160w 


Mr.  Goldsmith  has  carefully  reviewed  prl- 
rna^  as  well  as  secondary  sources  for  this 
study  of  a.  system  which,  to  a  great  thinker 
of  an  earlier  age,  seemed  the  only  one  that 
might  establish  and  maintain  peace  for  all 
men.  For  philosophy  and  political  science  col¬ 
lections.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3445  J1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:24  My  18  ’67  1200w 
“  ’The  hard  analytic  quality  of  Hobbes’s 
mind  is  evidently  congenial  to  his  latest  com¬ 
mentator.  .  .  Here  is  no  tendentious  attempt 
to  provide  Hobbes  with  a  moral  uplift  not  at 
but  a  shrewd  assessment  of 
what  Hobbes  set  out  to  do.  It  clarifies  the 
relation  of  Hobbes’s  works  to  one  another, 
and  nowhere  goes  beyond  the  evidence.  .  .  . 
frofessor  Goldsmith’s  appreciation  is  very  tho¬ 
rough:  he  wades  through  wastes  of  dead 
physics  and  .  points  out  that  Hobbes’s  affinities 
are  rnore  with  Calvin  than  Descartes,  since  he 
is  a  determlnist  and  not  a  dualist.  .  .  .  [This] 
rigorous  and  able  book  is  one  for  serious 
students  of  Hobbes’s  philosophy.” 

TLS  pl45  F  23  ’67  550w 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT.  The  civil  war  in  Spain 
by  Donald  Carrick].  224p 

$4.50  Bobbs 

Spain~History— Civil  War,  1936- 
19'^9  66-252S5 

prologue  ca.psulizes  Spanish  history  to 
1936.  A  chronology  of  the  course  of  the  war 
three  years  makes  up  the  body 
of  the  book.  The  shifting  leadership  of  the  vari- 
OU.S  faction,s  is  [integrated  with]  the  record  of 
battles  fought.  .  .  .  An  epilogue  provides  [an] 
assessment  of  Spain’s  domestic  and  interna- 
performance  under  General  Franco  from 
1939  to  the  present.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


I  he  author  obviously  brings  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Spain  and  her  people  to  this 
clear,  reasoned  account  of  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  in  our  century.  The  book  is  absorbing 
once  the  background  has  been  sketched  in, 
Hie  terms  identifying  the  political  groups  de¬ 
fined,  and  the  positions  in  the  drama  of  the 
numerous  major  actors  established.  ...  An  im¬ 
portant  book  for  anyone  over  thirteen  able  to 
g-ag)  me  war’s  intricacies  and  contradictions.” 

Horn  Bk  42:723  D  ’66  250w  [TA] 
“Mr  GoMston’s  book  is  the  only  one  dealing 
with  the  Spanish  Civil  War  'written  for  young 
people.  .  .  .  [He]  does  especially  well  in  out¬ 
lining  the  internal  tensions  that  led  to  civil 
war  and  in  his  analysis  of  the  extra-national 
appeal  that  drew  large  numbers  of  young  men 
from  many  countries  and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
political  belief.  .  .  .  There  are  a  generous 
number  of  photographs,  drawings  and  battle 
maps.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:342  Ja  15  ’67  220w  [TA] 
“A  spirited,  well-balanced  book.  .  .  .  This 
unusually  ambitious  juvenile  makes  a  clear  but 
not  simplistic  introduction  to  a  conflict  where 
many  of  the  lines  of  modern  ideology  were 
drawn.”  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p24  N  6  ’66  350w 
[TA] 

“The  book  is  lucid,  meticulously  detailed,  and 
well  documented:  the  material  is  dramatic,  the 
style  dry.  Both  index  and  bibliographji-  are  im¬ 
posing.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Mr  18  ’67  120w  [TAl 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT.  The  life  and  death  of 
Nazi  Germany:  il.  with  phot,  and  drawings 
by  Donald  Carrick.  224p  $4.95  Bobbs 


943.086  Germany — History — 1933-1945 — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-29906 

“This  account  traces  the  history  of  the 
Third  Reich  from  its  beginnings  with  Adolf 
Hitler  to  its  final  downfall  in  1945.  A  last  chap¬ 
ter  gives  the  author’s  assessment  of  the  (Ger¬ 
man  people’s  responsibility  for  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  during  this  period.  [Bibliography.] 
Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Librai-y  J) 


“Mr.  Goldston  tells  [his  story]  in  surprisingly 
clear  and  concise  fashion.  .  .  .  An  epilogue 
sounds  a  warning  against  another  future  ‘Ger¬ 
man  War’.” 

Best  Sell  27:144  .11  1  ’67  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  .lane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:604  O  *67  160w 
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GOLDSTON,  ROBERT — Continued! 

“Hitler’s  methods  of  gaining  power  are  point¬ 
ed  out:  the  horrors  of  the  extermination  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  glossed  over.  Phis  is  a  more 
thorough  and  detailed  account  of  causes,  po- 
litica.1  deveJopments,  and  internatio-nal  conipli- 
cations  than  found  In  other  juvenile  books 
such  as  Louis  L.  Snyder’s  Hitler  and  Nazism 
[BRD  1961].  It  is  also  more  difficult  reading. 
The  author’s  use  of  exaggerated  descriptive 
phrases  detracts  from  the  factual  approach: 
fuddled  and  dim  witted  Hess’:  Rosenberg,  the 
‘boozy  philosopher’:  .  .  .  Snyder’s  book  usually 
avoids  such  characterizations.’’  C.  A.  Gallant 
Library  J  92:1748  Ap  15  ’67  140w 

"This  is  meaty — and,  most  of  it,  unpleasant 
stuff.  But  my  admiration  of  the  author’s  man¬ 
ner  is  unbounded.  He  never  loses  his  perspec¬ 
tive:  he  is  never  muddy  in  his  narration:  and 
he  never  compromises  his  tone.  While  he  is  not 
inclined  to  judge  the  whole  German  nation 
summarily  as  a  race  of  criminals,  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Nazis  is  absolute.  Yet,  while  he  is 
severe  and  outspoken,  he  justifies  his  language 
on  page  after  page.  The  reader,  I.  thinlt,  will 
put  down  this  book  not  doubtful  but  con¬ 
vinced.  ...  It  may  be  odd  to  sa.y  that  a  book 
that  deals  with  such  a  subject  gives  pleasure, 
but  it  is  true — the  chaste  pleasure  of  under¬ 
standing  the  past,  truthfully  approached  and 
brilliantly  compressed.”  Peter  Gay 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  idy  7  ’67  900w 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT.  The  rise  of  Red  China: 
il.  with  phot,  and  drawings  by  Donald  Car- 
rick.  25Gp  $4.95  Bobbs 

951  China — ^History  67-21399 

This  history  of  China  places  emphasis  “on 
the  last  hundred  years,  particularly  events  of 
the  20th  century.  .  .  .  The  book  ends  with  the 
Communist  victory  in  1949,  save  for  an  epilogue 
discussing  the  domestic  achievements  of  the 
Red  regime  and  a  brief  account  of  its  foreign 
relations,  especially  with  the  United  States.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  57:392  Ja  1  ’68  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:762  D  ’67  200w 


“This  is  a  short  but  very  lucid  and  surprising¬ 
ly  detailed  history  of  China.  .  .  .  The  coverage 
is  really  broader  than  the  title  would  indicate, 
as  it  also  provides  a  capsule  history  of  ancient 
China,  discusses  the  traditional  culture,  and 
details  the  major  events  marking  the  meetings 
and  dealings  of  East  and  West.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
excellent,  detailed  but  always  interesting,  and 
the  tone  measured  and  objective.”  Wen  Chao 
Chen 

Library  J  92:3198  S  15  ’67  160w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  93:72  Ja  1  ’68  lOOw 


“The  bulk  of  the  book  comprises  a  balanced 
review  of  China’s  recent  history  .  .  .  [focusing 
attention]  both  on  the  general  themes  of  na¬ 
tionalism  and  social  revolution  that  dominated 
the  period  and  on  the  specific  leaders.  .  .  .  Writ¬ 
ing  with  the  historian’s  bent,  Goldston  is  judi¬ 
cious  in  allotting  praise  and  blame:  moderate 
in  assessing  causation.”  H.  L.  Boorman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  N  5  ’67  350w 
“Slowly,  carefully,  thoroughly,  this  Important 
book  describes  the  evolution  of  Communist 
China.  ,  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  book  is  the  section  devoted  to  the  long 
struggle  between  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Mao 
'Tse-tung,  the  roles  of  other  nations  in  that 
struggle  and  the  support  of  Chiang  by  the 
United  States.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  N  11  ’67  80w  [TA] 


GOLDSTON,  ROBERT.  The  Russian  revolution; 
with  drawings  bv  Donald  Carrick,  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  224p  $4.50  Bobbs 
947  084  Russia— History— Revolution,  1917- 
1921  66-18601 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Horn  Bk  43:82  F  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  F  18  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  P1027  N  2  ’67  60w 


Galileo  reappraise! 
IlOp  $4  Unlv.  of  Calif,  press 

B  or  92  Galilei,  Galileo  66-1545 

This  book  consists  of  “five  papers  presente 

U.C.L.A.  commemc 
rating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  c 


Galileo  Galilei.  Written  by  five  specialists  In 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  science  .  .  .  the 
papers  present  a  perspective  of  Galileo  s  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  including:  (1)  his  commitment 
to  literature  and  literary  studies:  (2)  the  con¬ 
nection  between  his  theoretical  studies  and  his 
deep  interest  in  technology:  (3)  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  problem  of  his  religious  convictions:  (4)  a 
consideration  of  the  intellectual  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  context  in  which  his  development  occurred; 
and  (5)  the  particular  aspect  of  force  in  Gali¬ 
leo’s  physics.”  (Choice) 


‘  ‘Unusually  felicitous  is  Giorgio  Spin!  s  study 
on  ‘The  Rationale  of  Galileo’s  Religious¬ 
ness.’  .  .  .  As  that  unusual  combination  of  a 
Florentine,  a  Protestant,  and  a  student  of  New 
England  Puritanism,  Spin!  brings  an  astrin¬ 
gent  and  unconventional  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
Dante  Della  Terza  in  ‘Galileo,  Man  of  Letters’ 
shows  that  Galileo  in  his  .  .  .  resort  to  the 
vernacular  and  his  discarding  of  literary  rhe¬ 
toric  led  to  the  creation  of  a  scientific  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  .  The  three  remaining  pieces  deal 
with  science.  .  .  .  Richard  S.  Westall  comes  to 
grips  with  the  great  problem  of  force.  Al¬ 
though  Galileo  continually  used  the  word  in 
many  ways.  Westfall  feels  that  he  still  fol¬ 
lowed  uncertain  images.  .  .  .  [Lynn  White,  Jr.] 
brilliantly  shows  the  role  of  technology  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  in  Galileo’s  own  thought. 
This  becomes  all  the  more  convincing  as  it  is 
supported  by  [L.]  Geymonat’s  recent  work 
[Galileo  Galilei,  BRD  1965]  on  GalUeo's  opera¬ 
tional  philosophy.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Galileo  himself  said  that  he  has  spent  ‘more 
months  on  philosophy  than  weeks  on  mathe¬ 
matics.’  ”  (jiorgio  de  Santillana 

Am  Hist  R  72:634  Ja  ’67  550w 
“The  papers  are  written  in  a  scholarly  fash¬ 
ion  and,  although  very  well  done,  are  not  what 
one  would  consider  to  be  a  readable  style  for  a 
general  audience.  Although  of  little  general  in¬ 
terest  to  the  undergraduate,  the  book  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  contain¬ 
ing  a  section  on  the  history  or  philosophy  of 
science.  Each  paper  is  well  documented,  in¬ 
cluding  extensive  footnotes.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  authority  of  the  authors  or  the 
authenticity  of  the  work.” 

Choice  4:56  Mr  ’67  190w 


GOLOMBEK,  HARRY,  ed.  &  tr.  Grandmaster 
of  chess,  v2.  See  Keres,  P. 


GOMBRICH,  E.  H.  Norm  and  form;  studies  in 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  167p  pi  $9.50  N.Y. 
graphic 

709.02  Art,  Renaissance.  Art.  Italian 

[67-31909] 

The  author  of  The  Story  of  Art  (BRD  1958) 
“has  collected  the  papers  and  articles  he  wrote 
on  the  Italian  Renaissance  between  1942  and 
1963.  .  .  .  [This  volume]  consists  of  11  essays 
concerned  with  style,  patronage,  and  taste. 
Mr.  Gombrich  probes  the  influence  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  classical  and  humanist  writers, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Medicis  on  the  art 
and  aesthetics  of  the  time.  He  then  examines 
me  attitudes  of  Wolfflin.  Croce,  Dvorak,  and 
Warburg,  each  a  leading  representative  of  a 
different  20th-Century  philosophy  of  art,  to  the 
standards  and  norms  of  the  Renaissance.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Creighton  Gilbert 

Book  Week  p2  D  11  ’66  1500w 
Choice  4:32  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
Economist  222:834  Mr  4  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

Encounter  28:61  My  ’67  2100w 
T  erudite  director  of  London’s  Warburg 

Institute  [is]  a  leading  art  historian  and  one 
of  the  most  readable  of  writers  on  art.  .  .  . 
Attractively  presented  and  connected  by  a 
point  of  view,  these  essays  demon¬ 
strate  deep  psychologidal  insight  and  a  compre- 

Renaissance  literary 
important  scholarly  con- 
lijmoi  understanding  of  the  intel- 

background  of  the  period.  Recom- 
students  of  Renaissance  hls- 
torf’  art  history.”  J.  L.  Dew- 

Library  J  92:564  F  1  ’67  170w 

Gombrich  does  lead  one  through 
the  necessary  history  to  some  of  the  wholly 
unanswered  questions  In  psychology.  .  .  .  The 
about  oral  gratification  ...  Is  just 
iMub^*  towards  a  more  fundamental  type  of 
inquiry.  .  .  .  [However,  he]  is  writing  prln- 
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clpally  In  an  academic  setting  and  for  strictly 
academic  purposes.  He  will  not  report,  or 
use  as  his  material  the  wilder  subjectivities 
of  visual  experience.  As  an  empiricist  in  phil¬ 
osophy.  he  avoids  like  the  plague  any  suspicion 
that  he  might  be  advancing  quite  untestable 
opinions.  There  is  no  vivid  visual  writing  in 
this  book,  only  theory,  historical  fact,  and 
simple  description.  These  essays  do  not  con¬ 
vey  the  intellectual  excitement  of  Art  and 
Illusion  [BRD  I960].  They  are  the  lectures  and 
occasional  reviews  of  a  very  learned  and  judi¬ 
cious  scholar.”  Stuart  Hampshire 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:6  Mr  9  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Clement  Greenberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  23  ’67  1160w 


“As  with  every  theme  which  the  author 
touches,  a  most  searching  light  is  thrown  not 
only  on  the  subject  in  question  but  around  and 
beyond  it;  always  the  beam  discovers  some¬ 
thing  to  clinch  a  point  or  confirm  an  opinion 
and  often  much  more.  Professor  Gombrich’s 
eassical  scholarship  and  his  familiarity  with 
humanist  texts  give  him  a  decided  advantage 
over  most  art  historians  in  this  field.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever  in  the  title  essay]  he  frequently  allows  his 
usually  clear  if  elaborate  style  to  be  clouded 
with  abstruse  terminology  so  that  just  when 
one  thinks  the  meaning  must  now  reveal  itself 
it  is  lost  again.  Yet  his  sometimes  difficult 
prose  can  give  great  pleasure,  as  in  the  study 
of  Raphael’s  ‘Madonna  della  Sedia’.  .  .  .  The 
author’s  documentation  is  of  the  highest  order 
and  his  illustrations  are  always  apposite  and 
helpful.  The  production  too  reaches  a  high 
standard  and  the  book  is  a  pleasure  to  handle.” 

TLS  p776  Ag  31  ’67  llOOw 


‘  Professor  Gombrich,  almost  single-handedly, 
is  releasing  the  discipline  of  art  history  from 
certain  grave  difficulties  deeply  embedded,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  semantics  of  Wolffiin,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  the  increasingly  hairy  ques¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  identification  of  stylistic 
categories.  Although  he  does  not  produce  a 
needle  from  each  haystack,  he  is  surely  on  the 
right  track  in  telling  us  which  haystacks  to 
avoid  and  which  to  search  more  thoroughly. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  Professor  Gombrich’s  wealth 
of  wit,  brilliance,  and  common  sense  which  so 
commends  his  writings,  even  to  those  artists 
who  might  feel,  as  did  one,  that  ‘art  history 
is  to  artists  what  ornithoogy  is  to  the  birds.’  ” 
Yale  R  56:XXII  Je  ’67  950w 


GOMBROWICZ,  WITOLD.  Pornogiafia;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Alastalr  Hamilton.  191p 
$5  Grove 

66-29765 

In  this  novel  which  originally  appeared  in 
1960  in  the  Polish  emigrd  journal  Kultura,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  “two  old  men  go  to  stay  in  the 
country  in  Poland  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  are  seized  with  a  passionate,  voyeur’s 
compulsion  to  mate  two  adolescents,  Karol  and 
Henia,  who  seem  to  have  no  Interest  in  each 
other.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:132  Je  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Book  Week  p3  J1  2  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:2179  Je  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Zweig 

Nation  205:281  S  26  ’67  700w 


“[This]  is  in  both  senses  a  conceited  work. 
A  fiamboyant  yet  often  subtle  Intelligence  goes 
through  its  paces.  Monstrous  metaphors  un¬ 
furl  on  page  upon  page,  only  to  be  extinguished 
by  further  proliferations.  .  .  .  The  plot  becomes 
a' floating  maze.  Ironies  and  moral  perspectives 
open  In  every  direction,  lead  into  error,  bring 
us  up  short  before  the  inexplicable  image.  In¬ 
geniously,  Gombrowlcz  aways  manages  to  pull 
back  these  elaborations  to  his  central  ques¬ 
tion:  yet,  since  we  can’t  sense  the  guiding 
impulse  behind  this  weaving,  we’ve  no  way  of 
gauging  its  value.  .  .  .  Gombrowicz  may  be 
a  visionary,  a  balloonist  seeking  the  Infinite, 
but  his  mystico-existentlallst  jargon  isn’t  an 
explorer’s  language.  It’s  second-hand  and 
smart — and  impresses  me  as  eyewash.  I’m 
reminded  of  Nabokov’s  habit  of  upstaging  us  at 
every  point.  Yet  Gombrowicz  festers  less  than 
Nabokov.  He’s  bookish  without  being  prurient, 
unworldly  and  rather  sweet.”  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  72:634  O  28  ’66  240w 


“  ‘Why  this  disgraceful  passion  for  spying  on 
people?’  the  narrator  asks  himself.  .  .  .  The 
apologia,  or  diagnosis,  when  It  comes.  Is  not 
especially  cogent  or  engaging.  .  .  .  The  am¬ 
biguous  apotheosis  of  youth  and  Its  freshness 
and  beauty  in  contrast  to  the  ugliness  of  age. 


the  equivocal  glorification  of  adolescence  over 
adulthood — all  this  is  only  vaguely  Humbertian. 
It  is  only  vaguely  anything.  .  .  .  One  realizes 
and  admires  Gombrowicz’ s  sensitiveness  and 
subtlety,  but  would  like  to  know  what  he  is 
being  sensitive  to  and  subtle  about.”  D.  J. 
Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  15  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  9  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  43:169  S  23  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Junker 

Newsweek  69:94  My  29  ’67  420w 
“Gombrowicz  .  .  .  sees  all  men  as  formed  or 
styled  by  other  men,  either  collectively  or  sing¬ 
ly.  This  is  to  say.  each  man  carries  a  form 
‘fitted’  to  him,  like  an  article  of  dress.  .  .  . 
Man,  [he  suggests]  must  rediscover  his  ‘pre¬ 
form’  state,  which  is,  of  course,  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  green  immaturity  of  youth.  In  youth, 
before  the  triumph  of  form,  the  individual  is 
closer  to  the  reality  of  his  own  essence,  grop¬ 
ing  yet  dynamic.  .  .  .  Gombrowicz’s  two  novels 
Ferdydurke  [BRD  1961]  and  Pornografla  re¬ 
volve  around  such  ideas.  ...  Of  the  two  novels, 
Pornografla  is  the  more  satisfying  literary  and 
emotional  experience.  Gombrowicz  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  expansiveness  of  Ferdydurke  for  a 
lean,  spare  structure  and  a  surer  rhythm.  In¬ 
stead  of  detracting  from  the  impact  of  the 
work,  the  simpler  language  and  more  conven¬ 
tional  novelistic  shell  only  heighten  its  drama. 
For  all  its  brilliance  and  humor,  Ferdydui'ke 
still  exudes  too  much  of  the  self-titillating 
mockery  of  1937.  It  is  half  the  circle  of  re¬ 
juvenescence,  of  the  obliteration  of  form.  With 
Pornografla,  Gombrowicz  has  completed  the 
circle,  the  reconstitution  of  maturity  and  with  it 
the  reconciliation  with  form.”  H.  B.  Segal 
Sat  R  50:33  J1  15  ’67  700w 
TLS  p997  N  3  ’66  420w 


GbIVloR!,  GEORGE.  Polish  and  Hungarian 
poetry,  1946  to  1966.  266p  $7.20  Oxford 
894  Hungarian  poetry — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  Polish  poetry — History  and  criticism 

66-71010 

The  author  “traces  in  parallel  chapters  the 
development  of  poetry  In  two  .  .  .  Eastern 
European  countries.  .  .  .  Dealing  with  the 
Stalinist  period,  he  looks  at  poetry  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  context.”  (Poetry) 


‘Certainly  poets  have  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  book  gives  a  very  limited  picture  of 
poetry  in  two  countries.  Much  good  poetiy 
cannot  be  interpreted  politically,  and  even  po¬ 
litical  poetry  should  have  artistic  value,  which 
Gdmori  ignores  because  it  is  outside  the  scope 
of  his  work.  However  he  does  what  he  set  out 
to  do:  the  book  gives  the  reader  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political-literary  atmosphere 
during  the  Stalinist  period.  The  author  writes 
well.  .  .  .  Within  his  limits  he  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  though  his  method  of  ignoring 
a  possible  persona  in  the  poetry  seems  danger¬ 
ous.”  Victor  Contoski 

Poetry  110:54  Ap  ’67  200w 


“There  is  no  proper  rigour  anywhere  in  [this] 
book.  [The  author]  makes  no  attempt  to  give 
a  genuinely  critical  or  interpretative  study  of 
his  work  of  any  of  the  poets  he  discusses. 
He  Is  trying  all  the  time  simply  to  deduce  .  .  . 
what  attitudes  poets  [between  1947  and  1956] 
took  up  to  their  society  and  to  their  role  in  it 
as  poets.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  an  approach  that 
gives  any  scope  to  the  poets  to  show  off 
their  distinctive  and  important  achievements. 
But  even  then  Mr.  Gbmdri  grossly  underes¬ 
timates  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  has  chosen, 
and  blurs  the  interest  It  could  have.  .  .  .  There 
are  passages  in  Mr.  Gomori’s  book  in  which  he 
does,  succeed  In  giving  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
specific  qualities  of  one  poet  or  another:  in  Po¬ 
land.  of  the  subtle  Galczyfiski  .  .  .  and  Tadeusz 
Rpzewlcz  .  .  .  in  Hungary,  of  Gsmla  Illy>ds, 
whose  A  Sentence  on  Tyranny’  played  a  role 
in  Hungary  in  1956  comparable  to  that  of  the 
better  known  ‘Poem  for  Adults’  by  Adam 
Wazyk  In  Poland  the  year  before.” 

TLS  p636  J1  21  ’66  320w 


GOO.D  HOUSEKEEPING.  Good  housekeeping’s 
guide  for  young  homemakers:  an  up-to-the- 
minute  handbook  of  .successful  home  man¬ 
agement:  ed.  by  William  Laas.  with  the 
ed.s.  of  Good  housekeeping.  431p  il  $6.96 
Harper 

640  Home  economics  66-20766 

“This  guide  is  basically  arranged  as  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  Cross  references  and  an  index 
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GOOD  housekeeping— CowiiWMetJ 
onnnipmpTit  the  alphabetical  arranKement  of 
the  w^te  ^  1&  coverage  includes  the  our- 
use  care  or  repair  of  many  categories 
m’aterl^  ^oods  Some  articles  pertam  w 
heaiitv  Mje.  safety,  first  aid  and  such, 
othe^’  ^e  devSted  to  seT^lces  (such  as  tele- 
Dhone  ^d  domesUc  help)  and  some  to 

family  business  affaire  such  as  baking,  credit 
buying,  estate  planning.  (Library  J) 

Best  sell  26:318  N  16  ’66  170w 

“This  compact  volume  gives  an  up-to-tote 
answer  to  all  kinds  .of  ciu;Mtions.  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  L  1  66 

60w 

“Thoug-h  very  perceptively  planned  prirnarliy 
for  the  young  homemaker,  it  is  pot^ti^y 
tn  almost  anyone.  .  .  Information 

gfven*  li  ofUn  sufflciLt  alone,  but  otherwise 
leads  usefully  in  the  right  direction  for  more 
r^ear^  A  line  book  for  aU  libraries,  including 
personal  on^es^^yEj  ^5  .ge  17OW 

Review|d^by  ggw 

GOODING,  JOHN.  The  catkin  and  the  icicle; 

aspects  of  Russia.  213p  $5.50  Roy  pubs. 

914.7  Russia— Description  and  g,jtravel 

••Beyond  describing  the  .  monuments  history 
acclaims  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Lthis  book!  also 
Ifves  .  .  tanj  account  of  Russia's  ordinary 
Beople'and  the  life  they  lead  The  author  spent 
a  year  as  a  student  at  Moscow  Univeisity. 
He  describes  life  in  Moscow  .  .  . 
university  and  in  the  city  proper,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  May  Day,  Revolution  Day  and 
other  Russian  festivals.  He  visits  such  Places 
as  Novgorod,  Tallin  and  Leningrad,  .makes 
numerous  excursions  into  the  countryside,  to 
^ev  and  T'iflis  and  the  Black  Sea  resorts. 

[He]  discusses  Soviet  ideology,  literature, 
art  and  attitudes."  (Publisher’s  note) 


‘•[The  author]  is  no  doctrinaire.  He  is  a  yen’ 
clever  young  Oxford  graduate,  trained  in.  the 
ways  of  independent  thinking  of  that  univer¬ 
sity,  and  he  gives  the  feeling  that  he  observes 
with  generosity  and  sharp  intelligence  .and  re¬ 
ports  accordingly.  .  .  .  He  makes  vividy  ap¬ 
parent  the  many  paradoxes  of  the  U.b.b.K. 

.  .  [In  addition)  he  is  picturesque  and  photo¬ 
graphic  on  the  terrible  Russian  winter:  one  can 
almost  feel  the  Icicles  forming  on  one’s  face. 
His  simple  but  vivid  prose  gives  one  the  im¬ 
pression  of  actually  walking  the  broad,  almost 
motorless  streets  with  him.  .  .  ..  This  _is  not;  a 
book  either  for  facts  or  statistics  or  for  opin¬ 
ions  or  arguments.  But  for  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  experience  Russia  rather  than  Judge 
It,  ‘The  Catkin  and  the  Icicle’  is  as  valuable 
as  It  is  entertaining.”  Harold  Hobson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  9  65 

43  (I  w 

"The  author  Is  not  In  the  usual  run  of  14-, 
21-,  and  90-day  wonders  and  wonder-trip  ex¬ 
perts.  .  .  .  [He]  speaks  and  reads  Russian  .  .  . 
[and  possesses]  empathy,  sympathy,  per¬ 
ceptivity,  sensitivity,  intuition,  and  insight. 

.  .  .  Our  libraries  can  hardly  miss  The  Catkin 
and  the  Icicle  with  its  hundredfold  superiority 
over  most  of  the  competition.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  92:1487  Ap  1  ’W  370w 


GOODING,  JOHN.  People  of  Providence  Street. 

192p  $4.50  Viking 

67-20293 

This  first  novel  “relates  the  mental  break¬ 
down  of  a  young  woman  named  Tueuse  whose 
coming  into  the  world  resulted  in  the  death  of 
her  mother.  Disinherited  by  her  father,  aban¬ 
doned  by  her  husband,  Tue  takes  a  job  at  the 
County  Library  ,  .  .  and  becomes  involved  in 
the  ‘strange  affairs  of  Providence  Street.’  .  .  . 
[bhe]  oscillates  between  two  eccentric,  strong- 
willed  neighbors,  .  .  .  Miss  Budden  and  Mrs. 
Groot.  Miss  Budden  is  senior  librarian  at  the 
County  Library.  .  .  -  Mrs.  Groot  is  a  buxom, 
earthy  mother  of  four  who  has  abandoned 
hopes  of  a  stage  career  for  a  meek  husband. 
.  .  .  Between  the  two  of  them,  .  .  .  Tue  is  swal¬ 
lowed  whole.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Pine  _  „„„ 

Library  J  92:2604  J1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  „  . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ag  27  ’67  160w 
“There  is  more  melodrama  and  more  con¬ 
fusion  in  this  novel  than  Insanity  alone  can  ac¬ 
count  for,  but  the  author,  a  young  assistant 
lecturer  at  the  Hniversity  of  Edinburgh,  writes 
a  deceptively  calm  and  rhythmic  prose  that  runs 
on  for  pages  in  a  pleasant  stream  from  which 
serpents  suddenly  rise  to  snap  at  bats.  If  you’ve 
a  taste  for  the  morbid  cuddled  in  excellent 
prose,  Gooding’s  your  man.”  Nicholas  Samatag 
Sat  R  60:35  S  9  ’67  480w 
“[This]  is  a  kind  of  morality  on  the  theme 
of  possessive  love,  written  in  a  style  that  lies 
somewhere  between  comedie  noire  and  Dicken¬ 
sian  caricature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gooding’s  comic  plan 
is  well  conceived,  but  he.  largely  fails  to  realize 
it  in  the  writing.  There  are  too  many  clichds  of 
phrase  and  ciiaracterization,  and  the  narrative 
IS  too  often  filled  in  with  inconsequential 
scenes.” 

TLS  p737  Ag  17  ’67  170w 


GOOD  LAD,  JOHN  I.  School,  curriculum,  and 
the  Individual.  259p  $6.60  BlaisdeU  pub. 

371.2  Education — Curricula.  School  adminis¬ 
tration  and  organization  66-17796 

This  is  a  collection  of  previously  published 
articles,  modified  for  this  volume.  “The  educa¬ 
tional  structures  that  Influence  the  teacher  in 
planning  the  organization  of  the  school  and  its 
curriculum  are  discussed.  Dr.  Goodlad  suggests 
new  and  alternative  patterns  of  school  and 
curriculum  organization,  and  examines  the 
general  aims  of  education,  the  role  of  schools 
in  our  society,  human  potentiality,  and  the 
conditions  pertinent  to  effective  learning.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


This  Is  a  strange  and  provocative  story.  .  . 
The  characterization  Is  superb,  the  element  of 
irony  is  sharp  though  subtle,  the  dialogue  is 
lively  and  at  times  hilarious.  But  clearly  the 
work  with  Its  miiltl-levelled  meanings  was 
meant  for  the  sophisticate.”  C.  M.  Slggins 
Best  Sell  27:214  S  1  ’67  460w 


“[This  book]  is  a  timely  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  inadequate  store  of  knowledge 
on  .  .  .  the  school  cm’riculum.  .  .  .  [Goodlad’s] 
concern  for  the  individual  is  a  recurrent  theme 
in  the  book.  .  .  .  The  central  task  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  his  view,  is  to  develop  ‘universal  in¬ 
dividuals  who  value  as  one  both  self  and  aJl 
mankind.’.  .  .  [But]  the  school  too  often 
smoothes  out  the  rough  edges  of  the  Individual 
so  effectively  that  all  students  tend  to  emerge 
as  if  from  the  same  mold.  .  .  .  Goodlad  [has] 
a  keen  interest  in  who  makes  decisions  about 
what  is  to  be  taught  .  .  .  [He  argues]  for  the 
use  of  regional  curriculum  centers  staffed  by 
experts  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  cun-icu- 
lum  planning.”  Ole  Sand 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:512  summer  ’67  1250w 
“The  kind  of  rational  man  that  Goodlad 
hopes  to  develop  through  his  curriculum  is  ‘not 
only  committted  to  the  rich  fruits  of  inquiry 
but  also  is  prepared  to  act  and,  indeed,  acts 
rendered  compelling  by  commit- 
ment.  .  .  .  The  eciucational  procedures  .  .  .  must 
9?,.®-u®'Pted  to  the  known  facts  of  individual 
maturation  rates  and  learning 
•  I^Thus  Goodlad]  proposes  a  non- 
•  ‘  building  his  curriculum, 

.  stress  unifying  principles 
pieces  of  knowl- 

prelfmfta  ‘Jw  would  reduce 

can  be  harmful  to  a 
health.  .  .  It  would  be  un- 

I9rtunate  II  [this  book  was]  read  onlv  bv  cur- 

[for  educatlp^Slsts  . 

fo  nil  problems  that  are  of  concern 

Paid“woodriAg^°'’^®^  educational  planning.” 

Sat  R  60:67  J1  16  ’67  650w 

GOODMAN,  DAVID  MICHAEL.  A  western 

Inauen^^’nf^^t'^l^®'  travels,  writings,  and 
innuence  of  J.  Ross  Browne  on  the  Peeifir* 

BaTa’Oaiiirl”-  Nevada,  ArHonl!^‘'i?J§ 

Moner  and  mining  commls- 

Clark^  a^l^mimster  to  China.  328p  il  maps  $11 

B  OT  92  Browne.  John  Ross.  The  West— His- 
“Tma  65-23442 

Am  Hist  R  72:1096  Ap  ’67  450w 
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“Inevitably  the  work  of  [Richard  H.]  Dillon 
U.  Ross  Browne:  Confidential  Agent  in  Old 
California,  BRD  1966]  and  Goodman  will  be 
compared.  Dillon  maintains  a  fluent  narrative 
and  depends  more  on  Browne’s  literary  work 
than  Goodman  does.  Goodman  clings  closer  to 
the  official  documents,  includes  a  mass  of  de¬ 
tail,  not  all  of  it  relevant,  and  Targely  fails  to 
capture  Browne’s  personality  or  the  quality 
of  his  writing.  Goodman  is  meticulous.  His  book 
is  footnoted  to  a  fare-thee-well,  and  .  .  .  sug¬ 
gests  an  inability  to  jettison  a  scrap  of  infor¬ 
mation  his  researches  uncovered.  .  .  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  work  is  seriously  flawed  by  bad 
writing.  Competent  editing  would  have  purged 
the  book  of  barbarisms,  infelicities  of  style,  and 
redundancies.  Had  Richard  Dillon  and  David 
Goodman  collaborated,  each  doing  what  he  does 
best,  there  might  have  been  a  definitive  treat¬ 
ment  of  J.  Ross  Browne  in  the  American  West.’’ 
E.  R.  Bingham 

J  Am  Hist  54:409  S  ’67  600w 


GOODMAN,  LEONARD  H.,  ed.  Economic 
progress  and  social  welfare;  pub.  for  the  Nat. 
conf.  on  social  welfare.  233p  $6  Columbia 
univ.  press 

309.2  U.S. — Social  policy.  Public  welfare 

66-20491 

A  collection  of  papers  presented  at  a  1966 
workshop  organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research  under  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


“Several  years  ago,  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  were  rediscovered.  The  rediscovery 
prompted  so  many  books  that  eventually  one 
became  only  a  rehash  of  the  tired  ideas  and 
well-worked  data  of  another.  .  .  .  [This  volume] 
helps  break  the  intellectual  logjam.  Its  ideas 
are  fresh,  its  data  new.  .  .  .  As  the  economy 
expands,  and  as  the  share  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources  going  to  (broadly  defined)  welfare  in¬ 
creases,  a  number  of  issues  arise.  The  papers 
[here]  examine  some  of  these  issues.  .  .  .  Both 
for  persons  concerned  with  day-to-day  decision- 
making  in  implementing  poverty  programs  and 
for  those  concerned  with  broader  strategies  and 
goals,  this  book  is  a  valuable  source.’’  John 
Howard 

Am  Soc  R  32:335  Ap  ’67  650w 
“The  10  authors  Include  economists,  social 
workers,  government  officials,  and  others  In¬ 
terested  In  the  field  of  social  welfare.  The 
articles  are  largely  nontechnical  and  can  be 
read  with  considerable  ease  by  undergraduates. 
There  is  some  statistical  Information  on  vari¬ 
ous  social  welfare  problems.  The  book  would 
be  very  useful  to  give  undergraduates  some  in¬ 
sight  and  knowledge  into  the  general  problems 
of  welfare  and  their  relation  to  the  overall 
goals  of  the  economy.’’ 

Choice  3:1054  Ja  ’67  90w 
“Systems  analysis  and  design,  cost  benefit 
analysis,  and  mathematical  models  are  some  of 
the  techniques  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  policy  and  programs.  Social 
welfare  Is  considered  as  an  aspect  of  social 
planning  in  these  [essays].  .  .  .  Individually 
the  papers  included  deal  with  the  diversifica¬ 
tion  between  welfare  planning  and  the  total 
economy,  the  present  state  of  research,  in¬ 
terpretations  of  available  data,  and  new  areas 
where  research  is  necessary.  Of ,  special  hi- 
terest  to  subject  collections.”  Sophie  Mitrlsln 
^  Library  J  91:2863  Je  1  ’66  160w 


GOODMAN,  PAUL.  Five  y^rs;  pref.  Iw  Har¬ 
old  Rosenberg.  267p  $5  Brussel  &  Brussel, 
80  6th  av.  New  York,  N.T. 

B  or  92  66-28967 

“Thoughts  During  A  Useless  Time  appears 
on  the  dust  jacket— only— as  the  subtitle  of 
this  work,  which  comprises  entries  from  note- 
iSoks  kept  during  1955-1960,  ‘when  I  had  no 
one  else  to  write  for  or  talk  to.’  .  .  .  [Good¬ 
man  says]  these  notes  of  bleaker  years  re¬ 
veal  .  that  he  has  always  been  an  exile 
from  the  workaday  world,  ‘from  para,dlse.’  ’’ 
fTJbrarv  J)  Paul  Goodman  is  the  author  of 
Growing  Up  Absurd:  Problems  of  Youth  in  the 
Organized  System  (BRD  1961). 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 
Keviewea^oy^^^^  pi  Mr  6  ’67  ISOOw 

Reviewed  by  Dennis  Duf^ 

Canadian  Forum  47^:178  N  67  1400w 

Reviewed  by  Thelma  McCormack 
^  ^  Canadian  Forum  47:179  N  ’67  1400w 


“This  prophet  of  dialogue  in  education,  of 
communalism  in  society,  [does  not]  seem  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  developing  his  thoughts 
In  conjunction  with  those  of  the  people  around 
him.  But  his  mind,  however  isolated,  has  an 
unusuaily  rich  life,  and  because  Five  Years  ex¬ 
poses  us  to  its  daily  processes  it  is  a  book 
worth  reading.  .  .  .  The  Goodman  of  Five  Years 
is  a  man  whose  governing  passion  is  a  love 
for  the  mind’s  achievements.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man 
totally  at  home  with  the  great  thinkers  and 
writers  that  most  of  this  generation’s  students 
have  been  taught  to  revere,  to  regard  as  un¬ 
approachable,  .  .  .  [and  he  tries]  to  create  a 
systematic  means  of  instilling  in  the  young  the 
same  spontaneous  interest  in  great  thinkers  and 
their  worlds  as  he  himself  possesses.  .  .  .  Good¬ 
man’s  personal  relations  with  the  young,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  quite  so  controlled  as  these  senti¬ 
ments  would  suggest.  .  .  .  [There  is  no  question 
about  his]  obsession  with  sex.  Whenever  he’s 
not  thinking,  he’s  cruising.  His  search  for  will¬ 
ing  young  men,  however,  resembles  that  of  a 
nearsighted  man  groping  for  a  pair  of  mislaid 
glasses.  .  .  .  One  effect  of  this  myopia  is  to 
make  the  sex  passages  in  Five  Years  more 
comic  than  enticing  or  disturbing.”  Paul  Cowan 
Commentary  44:89  J1  ’67  2850w 
“Goodman  came  to  see  that  [he]  had  been 
victim  of  a  false  religion:  .  .  .  the  utopianism 
(‘involving  rough  company,  catch -as -catch  can 
chances,  and  dirty  practices’)  that  drove  him 
to  link  his  homosexual  needs  to  the  pursuit  of 
Paradise.  .  .  .  The  great  bulk  of  Five  Years  .  .  . 
displays  the  man  one  might  expect  to  find: 
the  Goodman  of  the  omnivorous,  flexible,  subtle, 
witty  and  poetically-strung  mind.  ...  At  their 
best,  which  is  very  often,  [his  thoughts]  have 
the  quality  of  having  been  reflned  in  Are.  .  .  . 
But  the  startling  transitions  of  subject  are 
also  a  manifestation  in  extremis  of  his  in¬ 
grained  conviction  that  the  right  way,  whether 
in  action  or  apprehension,  is  the  way  of  vio¬ 
lent  contradiction.  .  .  .  What  one  senses  in 
Five  Years  is  a  life  lived  on  the  terrifying 
verge  of  spiritual  disintegration,  and  the  an¬ 
guished  tension  of  the  effort  Is  ultimately  felt 
in  all  the  thoughts,  regardless  of  subject.”  J.  P. 
Sisk 

Commonweal  85:568  F  17  ’67  800w 
“[The  author’s]  musing  here,  in  short  and 
long  paragraphs  arranged  chronologically,  are 
on  society,  himself,  Amsterdam,  Florence,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Paris,  a  sick  daughter,  art,  language,  and 
above  all,  his  sex  life  and  problems  blunt¬ 
ly  de.scribed  and  analyzed.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  man  of  considerable  reputation 
as  poet,  novelist,  playwright,  and  psycholo^st, 
some  of  these  observations  have  wit  and  pro¬ 
fundity  and  reveal  a  little  about  an  tmorthodox 
and  important  critic  of  contemporai-y  society. 
But  most  of  the  time  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  profound.  Though  his  observations 
doubtless  had  some  validity  as  a  personal 
exercise,  they  will  have  relatively  limited  ap¬ 
peal.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:767  F  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Sherman  Paul 

Nation  204:632  My  15  ’67  900w 

“[This  book]  only  tells  us  what  we  all  know, 
that  good  writers  can  be  as  mean  and  boring 
as  the  rest  of  us,  when  they  are  not  doing 
their  best.  Perhaps  some  scandalized  interest 
will  attach  to  the  homosexual  experiences,  here 
so  dryly  jotted  down,  but  believe  me.  this  in¬ 
terest  will  have  to  be  self-powered,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  dessicated  account  to  generate 
it.  Our  author  has  suffered  miserably,  and  this 
we  must  regret.  But  despite  all  his  protesta¬ 
tions  of  how  Interesting  it  all  was,  I  Imagine 
most  of  us  will  prefer  the  happy  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  public  lectures  to  the  sad  vanities 
of  his  notebooks.”  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:19  Ag  3  ’67  230w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Duberman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  11  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

Reporter  36:48  Ja  26  ’67  1350w 

Time  90:64  D  29  ’67  200w 


GOODMAN,  PAUL.  Like  a  conquered  pro¬ 
vince;  the  moral  ambiguity  of  America. 
(Canadian  broadcasting  corp.  The  Massey 
lectures,  6th  ser,  1966)  142p  $4.95  Random 

house 

917.3  U.S.— Civilization.  U.S.— Social  con¬ 
ditions  67-14466 

The  author  of  Growing  Up  Absurd  (BRD 
1961),  and  other  books  maintains  that  American 
“economy,  technology,  science,  and  system  of 
education  have  been  dislocated  by  a  generation 
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GOODMAN,  PAUL — Continued 
of  Cold  War  tension  .  .  .  [and  that]  the  new 
scientific  technology  fails  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  people.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  117:86  J1  22  67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

Book  Week  p4  Je  11  ’67  1850w 
“Paul  Goodman  is  a  writer  of  great  gifts  and 
massive  inadequacies.  One_  of  the  most 
trenchant  analysts  of  American  society,  ne 
observes  precisely  the  discrepancies  between  the 
American  dream  and  the  actuality  of  life  here, 
as  well  as  the  gradual  but  significant  changes 

of  tone  in  our  society.  His  newest  book  deals 

with  such  a  change  of  tone  and  is  a  frightening 
statement.  .  .  .  Yet  he  is  also  an  irnpatient, 

clumsy  writer  who  cannot  be  read  with  real 

clarity  or  enjoyment.  ...  In  ‘Like  a  Conquered 
Province,’  Mr.  Goodman  indicates  that  his 
earlier  view  is  now  obsolete.  America  [or 
American  society]  .  .  .  has  become  an  ‘Empty 
Society’  with  a  ‘tendency  to  expand  meaning- 
lessly  for  its  own  sake,  and  ...  to  exclude  hu¬ 
man  beings  as  useless.’  ...  No  alert  reader  will 
settle  for  such  an  oversimplified  view  of 
America  today.  But  Mr.  Goodman’s  ideas  are 
a  necessary  challenge.”  Alan  Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Je  8  ’67 
lOOOw 


“The  prolific  Mr.  Goodman,  gadfly  to  the 
nation,  again  lays  bare  the  patterns  of  change 
in  our  society  and  their  consequences.  His 
analysis  is  always  better  than  his  evidence. 
.  .  .  [He]  concludes  with  an  extremely  pro¬ 
vocative  discussion  of  the  viability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for 
all  libraries,  librarians,  and  indeed  the  rest  of 
us.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  92:1946  My  16  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:3875  O  15  ’67  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:17  Ag  3  ’67  2800w 
“[This  book]  sounds  the  optimistic  note  more 
clearly  than  does  most  of  Goodman's  work. 
.  .  .  In  the  essay  ‘Counter-Forces  for  a  Decent 
Society,’  Goodman  makes  a  persuasive  case 
for  the  view  that  ...  a  reconstruction  [of 
values  and  institutions]  is  already  under  way. 
.  .  .  At  the  same  time  there  are  other,  parallel 
developments  that  jeopardize  these  hopeful 
prospects  and  that  Goodman  (at  least  in  these 
essays)  minimizes.  .  .  .  Goodman's  argument 
is  further  weakened  by  the  superficiality  of 
sorne  of  his  analyses  and  the  occasional  flipness 
of  his  prose.  .  .  .  ‘Like  a  Conquered  Province’ 
is  not  vintage  Goodman:  most  of  it  he  has 
said  before,  and  often  better."  Martin  Duber- 
man 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  11  '67  lU50w 


New  Yorker  43:85  S  2  '67  220w 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Sat  R  50:27  S  2  '67  1500w 


Va  Q  R  43:clviii  autumn  '67  70w 


GOODRICH,  LLOYD.  Three  centuries  of  Ameri¬ 
can  art;  pub.  for  the  Whitney  mus.  of  Am. 
art.  145p  il  col  il  $7.95  Praeger 

709.73  Painting,  American.  Art,  American. 
Paintings,  American  66-26551 

“A  pictorial  survey,  with  accompanying  text, 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  America  from  co¬ 
lonial  times  to  the  present,  as  represented  by 
outstanding  works,  .  .  .  about  equally  divided 
between  the  twentieth  century  and  earlier  cen¬ 
turies.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based  on  the  .  .  .  ex¬ 
hibition,  ‘Art  of  the  United  States:  1670-1966,’ 
marking  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  1966.” 
(Foreword)  Index  of  the  illustrations.  Index 
of  the  text. 


“Goodrich,  who  directs  the  Whitney  Museum, 
has  regrouped  the  gallery’s  1966  exhibition.  .  .  . 
The  limitations  of  such  an  exhibit  are  of  course 
reflected  in  the  book.  Folk  art  is  slighted  be¬ 
cause  of  a  local  display  featuring  it  elsewhere 
at  the  time,  and  certain  key  figures  (e.g.  Ben¬ 
jamin  West,  George  Bellows)  are  excluded, 
presumably  because  their  works  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Museum.  Unfortunately  the  text, 
which  is  partially  adapted  from  an  earlier  Good¬ 
rich  work,  functions  independently  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations.  .  .  .  About  half  of  the  130  reproduc¬ 
tions — 40  in  color — feature  20th-century  artists. 
By  comparison.  Time’s  Three  Hundred  Years 
of  American  Painting  is  a  much  more  comi^re- 
hensive  and  attractive  work — superior  in  design, 
better  balanced,  and  more  carefully  edited. 
But  since  Goodrich's  low-priced  survey  covers 
sculpture  and  the  more  recent  pop-op  trends, 
it  can  be  recommended  to  most  libraries  despite 
its  organizational  defects.” 

Choice  4:974  N  '67  210w 

“This  is  a  pleasant  book,  agreeable  to  read 
and  to  handle  which  succeeds  well  in  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  too  bad  that  more  of  the  illustrations 
are  not  in  color  and  that  what  color  there  is, 
is  not  more  nearly  true;  however,  this  book  is 
a  good  if  rather  brief  introduction  to  American 
art.”  Ruth  Bertrand 

Library  J  92:1471  Ap  1  ’67  90w 


GOODSPEED,  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of 
World  War  I  [Eng  title:  Ludendorff:  soldier, 
dictator,  revolutionary],  335p  il  maps  $6 
Houghton 

B  or  92  Ludendorff,  Erich  66-17176 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Waldman 

America  116:465  Mr  25  '67  450w 
Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Tuchman 

Book  Week  p8  F  6  ’67  1250w 
Choice  3:1167  F  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Alistair  Horne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  22  ’67  800w 


GOODWIN,  HAROLD  LELAND.  Challenge  of 
the  seven  seas.  See  Pell.  C. 


Edwin  Dickinson;  pub. 
for  the  Whitney  mus.  of  Am.  art.  66d  pi  col 
Pi  $4  Praeger 

759.13  Dickinson.  Edwin  Walter  65-28406 

catalojme  of  a  retrospective  exhibition 
®  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
past  60  years,  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
.^erican  A.rt  in  New  York.  Forty-four  of  the 
exhibition  are  illustrated.” 

director  of  the 

Whitney  Museum.  The  ,  catalog  listing  of  all 
entries  in  the  exhibition  is  arranged  by  medium 
and  chronologically.  Bibliography.  ‘"“mum 


“Four  of  these  [illustrations  are]  in  mediocre 
color.  The  short  essay  by  Goodrich 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Dickinson’s  art  which 
consistenUy  avoided  mainstream  movements 
and  labels.  Recomrnended  for  large  libraries 
and  co.l«Uon.  IMomdalna  Aninrloan 

considerable  research,  he  offers  little 
more  than  a  literal  commentary  on  the  several 
nage.s  of  black-and-white  illustrations 
^^ough  Edwin  Dickinson  deserves  more '  than 
this  monograph  supplies  it  is  recommrnnfed 
American  art  collections.”  R.  N  Van  Not? 

Library  J  91:3193  Je  16  ’66  lOOw 


'^^®  influence  of  Ezra  Pound. 

3)7  Oxford 

811  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis  67-75817 

Part  I  of  this  book  “is  a  study  of  Pound’s 
^ciends  (Williams,  Frost.  Aiken), 
chapters.  Part 
chronological  and  textual 
great  poets  (Yeats 
Poun^’^?*^  whose  lives  cmne  into  contact  with 
iii  u  textual  study  of 
(such  as  Moore,  Crane,  and  Cum- 
Ind^  were  also  influenced.”  (Library  J) 


)  *' .  ®'Utiior  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 

ancl'fn®  method’  and  its  appelr? 

ciiice  in  \a,iious  forms  throughout  th^  whnift 

Kria°n  poetry. 'KlSy  ^i^^lit^ra^ry 

of^Charies^fhaJfn^^^  elements  occur  in  the^iioetry 
hismrv’  a  nri  iP”’  ^flfle  Ignoring  the  visions  of 
mIxiSus  ®  ■  Cantos  and  the 

canm^t  do  ^uaHce  fr?  Mr.  Goodwin 

.  Nor  what  hi  poets  he  discusses. 

wnat  ne  sets  out  to  do,  however  fhel 

fS'bA'‘9:‘4'5rN’'.‘6?’s3X- 

Choice  4:531  J1  ’67  170w 
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Mr  Goodwin’s  dogged  resolve  to  cover  all 
tne  ground  commands  a  certain  admiration, 
but  he  does  not  quote  nearly  extensively 
enough  from  Pound’s  poetry  to  make  the 
course  of  his  enquiry  Interesting  even  to  the 
relatively  well-grounded  reader.” 

Economist  221:1335  D  24  ’66  230w 
‘‘None  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  conclusions  are 
really  unknown  to  devotees  of  modern  poeto^, 
but  a  few  statements  run  counter  to  current 
critical,  opinion.  Although  a  bit  labored,  this 
discussion  of  the  20th-Century  American  po¬ 
etry  is  recommended  for  aU  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  02:1933  My  15  ’67  270w 
TLS  p48  Ja  19  ’67  490w 


GORDON,  BERNARD  K.  The  dimensions  of 
conflict  in  Southwest  Asia.  201p  maps  $4.95: 
pa  $2.45  Prentice-Hall 

327.0959  Asia,  Soutlieastern — Politics 

66-14699 

An  ‘‘examination  of  the  developing  patterns 
of  Soutlieast  Asian  international  relations.  The 
patterns  aie  of  regional  conflicts  and  regional 
gropings  for  collaboration.  ...  It  was  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  to  e.xamine  these  patterns  as  a 
basis  for  gaining  insight  into  the  conditions 
affecting  Lthe  area’s]  political  stabilltin  .  .  . 
Regional  conflicts  are  represented  by  chapters 
detailing  the  Philippines — the  Malaysian  dis¬ 
pute  over  sovereignty  in  Sabah  (North  Bor¬ 
neo),  Indonesia’s  confrontation  with  Malaysia, 
and  Cambodia’s  relations  with  Thailand  and 
Vietnam.  .  .  .  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  the  prospects  for  regionalism 
in  Southeast  Asia.  One  example  ...  is  the 
Association  for  Southeast  Asia — Thailand, 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Index. 


‘‘A  well  documented  analysis  of  soutlieast 
Asian  boundary  dispute  problems,  Gordon’s  book 
suggests  that  regional  cooperation  may  be  a 
technique  for  sidestepping  the  great  issues  of 
the  cold  war  as  well  as  the  problems  of  lack 
of  national  identity  and  of  particularistic  an¬ 
tagonisms.  .  .  .  [However  an]  underlying  crit¬ 
icism  of  [this  book  is  that  it  pays]  .  .  .  inad¬ 
equate  attention  to  the  very  problems  render¬ 
ing  such  cooperation  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
namely,  romantic  particularism  and  adminis¬ 
trative  Inefficiency.”  C.  A.  Joiner 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:216  Mr  ’67  440w 


‘‘Professor  Gordon  advances  a  tentative  theo¬ 
retical  framework  to  analyze  the  personality 
factor  in  state  interactions  that  has  its  origins 
in  Fred  Riggs’  categories  of  ‘fused,’  ‘refracted,’ 
and  ‘prismatic’  societies.  Unfortunately,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gordon  does  not  adequately  develop  the 
applicability  of  those  modes  to  an  analysis  of 
the  international  relations  of  Southeast  Asia. 
His  exposition  of  the  intricacies  of  the  dis¬ 
putes,  however,  is  marked  by  clarity  and  per¬ 
ceptiveness.  .  .  .  [This  study  is]  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  political  dynamic  of  Southeast  Asia.” 
D.  E.  Weatherbee 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:182  Ja  ’67  450w 


GORDON,  CYRUS  H.  Ugarit  and  Mlnoan  Crete: 
the  bearing  of  their  texts  on  the  origins 
of  Western  culture.  166p  $7.50  Norton 

892  Ugaritic  language.  Civilization,  Myce¬ 
naean  65-25941 

The  author  of  Before  the  Bible:  the  Conunon 
Background  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  Civilizations 
(BRD  1963),  presents  a  thesis  that  “the  grow¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  Minoan  inscriptions  shows 
that  until  sometime  after  1500  B.C,,  Greece, 
Ugarit.  and  Israel  all  belonged  to  the  same  cul- 
tural  sphere,  in  which  the  most  impprtant^  lin- 
g-uistic  and  cultural  element  [was  Phoemcianj. 
,  .  .  ’The  known  Minoan  texts  .  .  .  show  us  that 
NO'rthwest  Semlte.s  laid  the  Min^oan  founda¬ 
tions  for  Mycenaean  c.ivilization:  the  first  Greek 
culture  in  recorded  history.  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex.  _ 

“Even  if  one  re.lects  the  smaller  half  of  the 
thesis,  as  T  will  not  acknowledge  ^is  ‘decl^er- 
ment  of  Minoan’  Linear  A  cum  Phaistos  Disk, 
still  there  is  sub.stance  to  the  book.  .  .  . 

The  texts  are  Ugaritic  poetry,  myth  and  legend, 
translated  into  English.  It  is  good  to  have  a 
handv  set  of  these  available.  The  possibly  un¬ 
familiar  nature  of  Ugaritic  poetry  would  make 
a  larger  introduction  useful.  .  .  The  texts 
are  Interesting  (and  of  more  than  antiquarian 
interest).”  E.  L.  Bennett 

'cia«  World  60:116  N  ’66  290w 


“[Professor  Gordon]  has  documented  from 
primary  ancient  sources  all  points  which  depart 
from  common  knowledge.  For  meaningful  con¬ 
tinuity  he  has  arranged  various  Ugaritic  texts 
in  his  own  sequence  and  translated  them  into 
an  interesting  narrative,  pointing  out  remark¬ 
able  parallels  along  the  way.  Footnotes  are  in 
many  cases  as  important  as  the  text.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  customary  keen  and  vigorous 
reasoning  and  conjectures  shine  through  the 
entire  volume.  Recommended  highly  for 
academic,  special,  and  larger  public  libraries.” 
F.  T>.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:2058  Ap  16  ’66  360w 


GORDON,  EDWIN,  Mark  Twain.  149p  il  $2.95: 
lib  bdg  $3.24  Macmillan  (N  T) 


B  or  92  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 
A  biography. 


66-7615 


“There  is  always  room  for  another  biography 
of  Mark  Twain  if  it  is  as  competent  as  this 
one.  LMr.  Gordon]  touches  upon  the  many  and 
varied  pursuits  of  Mark  Twain,  but  he  has 
not  felt  compelled  to  tell  all  or  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  audience.  Instead  he  gives  the 
essence  of  the  man  from  the  mass  of  material 
now  available,  often  letting  Twain  reveal  him¬ 
self  through  letters  and  excerpts  from  his 
writings.  He  appraises  Twain’s  works  with  In¬ 
cisiveness  and  candor.  It  is  a  biography  that 
could  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  Twain  for 
fifth  graders  on  up  or  as  a  refresher  for 
adults.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:83  F  ’67  210w  [TA] 

“This  lively  biography  is  vei-y  welcome, 
especially  as  Mr.  Gordon’s  honest  appraisal 
of  Mark  Twain’s  books  gives  students  who 
have  already  read  Twain  an  added  incentive 
to  read  more  of  his  works.  Photographs  of 
Twain  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
reproductions  of  cartoons.  Illustrations  from 
Twain’s  books,  and  scenes  connected  with  his 
life  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Ed.  Note — 
There  is  less  fictional  dialogue  and  sentimental¬ 
ity  here  than  in  Jeanette  Eaton’s  America’s 
Own  Mark  Twain  [BRD  19591.  Albert  B. 
Paine’s  Boy’s  Life  of  Mark  Twain  [BRD  1916, 
republished  in  1944  as  The  Adventures  of  Mark 
Twain]  is  richer  in  detail,  but  its  greater 
length  makes  it  less  appealing  to  junior  high 
age  than  Mr.  Gordon’s  book.”  L.  B.  Gearin 

Library  J  92:342  Ja  15  ’67  150w 


GORDON,  ETHEL  EDISON.  Where  does  the 
summer  go?  172p  $3.95  Crowell 

67-18518 

“Fredricka  Brewer,  15,  eagerly  awaits  her 
family’s  annual  outing  to  their  summer  home 
on  Long  Island.  Part  of  her  excitement  is  her 
anticipation  of  a  reunion  with  19-year-old 
David,  her  romance  of  the  previous  summer. 
David’s  first  year  of  college  has  changed  him, 
however,  and  even  her  parents  seem  different 
to  her,  with  the  Intrusion  of  uninhibited,  vague¬ 
ly  unhappy  Aunt  Louise  threatening  the  family 
harmony.  Slowly  Freddy  is  able  to  accept  her 
new  understanding  of  the  emotions  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  adults  in  her  family  in  an  honest 
and  natural  way.  .  .  .  Grades  eight  to  ten.” 
{Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Irene  Hunt 

Book  World  pl4  O  22  ’67  290w 
“[This]  is  another  well -handled  family  por¬ 
trait  which  grapples  honestly  with  essentials. 
Parental  relationships  and  responsibilities,  de¬ 
cisions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  enigmatic 
nature  of  people  suddenly  become  important 
to  Freddy  Brewer.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gordon’s  theme 
becomes  ‘what  a  difference  a  year  makes,’  and 
it  is  one  which  will  probably  ring  true  to  many 
of  her  youthful  readers.  .  .  .  Freddy  learns 
compassion  for  a  rebel  aunt  and  a  deeper  love 
for  her  remote,  undemanding  artist-mother.  A 
nicely  styled,  well-balanced  story  with  excellent 
dialogue.”  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  2 
’67  130w 

“This  book  is  a  very  successful  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  junior  romance.  'The  characters  and  rela¬ 
tionships  are  perceptively  and  honestly  defined. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  action,  but  the  plot 
moyes  along  rapidly  and  realistically.”  E.  M. 
Guiney 

Library  J  92:3863  O  16  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  bv  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Ag  19  ’67  140w 


GORDON.  GORDON,  jt.  auth.  Undercover  cat 
prowl.a  again.  See  Gordon.  M. 
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GORDON,  MILDRED.  Undercover  <»t  ProwlB 
[by]  the  Gordons.  216p  $4.50  Doubletoy 

66''20985 

This  novel  “is  a  sequel  to  the  novel  [Under¬ 
cover  Cat.  BRD  19^  which  was  made  Into 
a  movie.  ‘That  Darn  Cat  :  it  st^s  .  . 
named  D.  C.  [Damn  Cat)_  and  his  human 
family.  The  Kandalls  D.  C.  is  ^ 

FBI.  assisting  his  hun^ 
prehending  an  owner  of  a 

the  habit  of  robbing  his  own  store  for  the 
insurance.”  (Best  Sen) 


Best  Sell  26:264  O  15  '66  90w 

Reviewed  by  M.C.^Scogging^  50w  [TA] 

Library  J  91:5264  O  16  ’66  60w  [TA] 
“Good  fare  for  mystery  fans,  and  n^essa^ 
for  those  whose  lives  are  run  by  cats.  JU-  R- 

Grant  library  J  91:6005  D  1  '66  lOOw 

“As  a  crime  story,  this  is  feeble:  ^  dpm^tlc 
hui^r.  it  is  on  the  level 

calls  ‘situation  comedy  :  but  D.  C.  RandaU  is 
a  worthy  cat  (who  would,  as  an  ^leri^ 
short-hair,  resent  his  depiction  on  the  jacket 
as  a  Siamese].’.’  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  16  66  60w 
“Overweight  feline  scores  once  more  ^  FBI 
aide  (Walt  Disney  made  a^ movie  out. of  prior 
triumph).  Let’s  hope  our  hero  has  nme  lives 
at  least.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  30w 


GORDON,  THEODORE  J.  Ideas  In  conflict 
2720  $6.60  St  Mai'tinis 
601  Science  66-23261 

“A  coUection  [by  a  space  engineer]  of  seveial 
controversial  theories  ranging  from  lOunes  .  . 
work  in  parapsycholog’y  to  McConnell  s.  attempts 
to  show  that  learned  behavior  can  be  inherited. 
While  these  ideas  are  not  considered  in  tfle 
crackpot  class,  they  are  not  generally  aoceoted 
by  the  scientific  community.  The  proo.onents 
of  these  theories  claim  to  have  scientific 
evidence  in  their  support,  but  say  they  receive 
unfair  treatment  in  the  scienGfic  press  [and] 
in  obtaining  grants  [and  support],”  (Library  J) 


writers  and  argues  that  Miller’s  art  is  ultimately 
derived  from  the  Idea  of  self-creation  found  In 
Wordsworth  and  Whitman.”  (Va  Q  R)  Index. 


“[The  author]  does  not  get  flustered  or  put 
off  in  his  pursuit  of  Miller’s  themes  and  aims, 
and  he  demonstrates  quite  convincln^^ly  that 
the  novels  contain  more  formal  integrity  than 
many  critics  would  acknowledge,  .  .  .  This  book 
opens  up  new  ground,  and  gives  us  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Miller  than  any  other  jirevious 
study.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  literature 
collections  in  college  and  university  libraries 
and  in  public  libraries.”  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  92:1933  My  15  ‘67  280w 
“Gordon’s  searching  study  of  Miller  is  wholly 
superior  to  previous  critical  efforts  in  its  grasp 
of  the  huge  pattern  stretching  through  all  of 
Miller’s  work,  a  pattern  whose  hi  tent  is  mer¬ 
cilessly  metaphysical.  .  .  .  (The  author’s]  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  spirit  of  Miller’s  work  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  his  identification  of  the 
sexual  encounters  in  it  with  the  author’s  re- 
coilings  from  the  corruption  of  sex  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  world.  In  devising  a  hero-narrator  whose 
exaggeratedly  detached  behavior  offers  a  con¬ 
tinuing  contrast  to  the  exaggeratedly  obsessed 
behavior  of  most  others  in  his  novels.  Miller 
presents  a  complex  critique  of  man’s  imperfect 
reconciliation  of  his  two  natures.  Mr.  Gordon 
has  pioneered  in  interpreting  the  genesis  and 
the  meaning  of  this  critique.”  A.  K.  Baxter 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  O  16  ‘67  800w 
“[This  book’s]  particular  virtue  is  that  of 
placing  this  controversial  writer  within  the  con¬ 
texts  of  criticism,  where  he  may  be  examined 
away  from  Ignorant  enthusiasm  or  biased  dis¬ 
dain.  [It]  ...  is  most  perceptive  when  it  follows 
the  gradual  unfolding  into  consciousness  of 
Miller  through  his  art.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gordon’s  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  biography  as  a  guide  to  what  has 
been  tnanslated  into  fiction  is  superior  to  his 
a.bility  to  confront  Miller’s  technical  innova¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [The  conclusion]  is  interesting  but 
not,  in  fact,  convincing.” 

Va  Q  R  43  :cm  autumn  ’67  280w 


GORER,  GEOFFREY.  Psychoanalysis  ob¬ 
served.  See  RycrofL  C. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Mulligan 

America  116:23  Ja  7  ’67  380w 


“The  book  is  informative  and  amusing.  It 
provides  excellent,  sympathetic  introductions  to 
the  nine  unorthodoxies.  But  it  has  on©  glaring 
defect:  it  treats  with  equal  seriousness  work 
that  hes  near  both  poles  of  the  unorthodoxy 
spectrum.  .  ,  .  Had  Mr.  Gordon  confined  his 
book  to  the  McConnells  of  unorthodoxy  .  .  . 
he  might  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 
psychology  and  sociology  of  modern  science.” 
Martin  Gardner 

Book  Week  pl4  O  2  ’66  SOOw 
“[This  book]  is  chiefly  burdened  with  [ques¬ 
tionable  theories]  .  .  .  ranging  from  Nostra¬ 
damus’  prophecies  to  Reverend  Loehr’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  effect  of  prayer  on  plants. 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:56  Mr  ’67  IlOw 


“The  book  is  worth  reading  for  the  accoxmts 
of  the  new  ideas,  but.  In  addition,  the  reader 
will  be  exposed  to  some  of  the  bickering  and 
infighting  that  takes  place  in  this  supposedly 
objective  discipline.  The  auGior  gives  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  but  favors  the  under¬ 
dog  in  treatment  and  in  documentation.  A 
well-written  minority  report  that  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  all  science  collections.”  R  J. 
Greene 

Library  J  91:6097  D  15  ’66  160w 


“Gordon  treats  these  .  .  .  controversial  fig¬ 
ures  with  a  light  hand  and  serious  Intent  The 
scientific  establishment,  he  feels,  now  reflects 
a  vested  Interest  in  the  status  quo  comparable 
to  that  of  Gie  church  during  the  Inquisition. 
Many  of  his  points  are  well  taken,  and  he 
P  entertaining  and  in¬ 

telligible  whether  the  subject  is  meteorites  or 
tooth  decay.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ja  8  ’67  200w 


GORDON,  WILLIAM  A.  The  mind  and  art  o 
Henry  Miller.  232p  $6  La.  state  univ.  press 
813  Miller,  Henry  67-1221 

.  A  study  of  the  novelist  and  his  art  “as  thl, 

Spring,’  the  ‘Tropics, 
and  "The  Rosy  Crucifixion.’  .  .  .  The  stud’ 
concludes  with  a  demonstration  of  Miller’" 
interest  in  late  nineteenth-century  continents 


GORZ,  ANDR£.  Strategy  for  labor;  a  radical 
proposal;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Martin  A. 
Nicolaus  and  Victoria  Ortiz.  199p  $5.95  Beacon 
press 


331.944  Labor  and  laboring  classes — France 

67-14111 

The  author  considers  “that  in  the  United 
States  and  in  most  northern  European  coun¬ 
tries  an  affluent  capitalist  society  has  under¬ 
mined  the  revolutionary  zeal  of  workers  and 
their  desire  to  become  the  ruling  class.  His 
radical  proposal’  consists  of  strategic  concepts 
and  tactics  for  marshaling  worker  solidarity  in 
pursuit  of  an  economic  environment  that 
provides  a  better  way  of  life  rather  than  merely 
a  greater  share  of  the  gross  product  .  .  .  [He 
argues  that]  the  goal  of  unions  .  .  .  should  be 
control  over  Investment  policy,  both  fiscal  and 
social,  in  order  to  establish  a  ‘new  order  of 
priority,  a  new  model  of  consumption,  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  of  social  collaboration.’  ”  (Library  J) 
published  in  1964  as  Stra- 
tdgie  Ouvnbre  et  N4ocapitallsme. 


“Addressed  primarily  to  French  and  Italian 
“P?®  generally  to  labor  in  Common 
countries,  this  represents  an  important 
contribution  to  tne  literature  of  the  European 
^®v>'’  Tp'io  httle  relevance  for  American 
laboi.  Probably  useful  in  advanced  courses  in 
government  and  economics;  un- 
the^book^obscure*^^*^^  may  find  the  argument  of 
Choice  4:878  O  ’67  130w 

visionary  plea  for  united 
action  to  achieve  work,er  power  In  economic 
will  appeal  to  a  limited  audience 
special  coUections 
&T’’  •WfiUan^Gttkn®*'  ‘^bor 

Library  J  92:1490  Ap  1  ’67  190w 

oriJlnaf®^  as  Its  French 

•  •.  Gp’'’*]  floes  not  really  believe 

Pauperization  la  an  issue  In  a  country 
tidls  Europlan  coiS^ 

like  a  socialist  democracy, 
while  Ilf  ^®  ^pression  that 
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has  its  uses  for  propagandist  purposes,  hut  it 
makes  the  reading  of  [his]  book  needlessly 
irritating.  .  .  .  Yet  this  doctrinaire  tract  is 
not  without  Interest.  It  shows  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.”  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:35  J1  13  ’67  1450w 


student  of  Marxism,  however,  will  find  it  use¬ 
ful  for  its  list  of  Marxist  predictions,  conveni¬ 
ently  classified  as  ‘prhnai'y’,  ‘secondary’,  and 
‘specific’.  This  is  not  confined  to  strictly  eco¬ 
nomic  predictions,  but  covers  the  whole  field 
of  Marxist  prophecy.” 

TLS  p350  Ap  27  ’67  600w 


GOTSHALK,  D.  W.  Human  alms  in  modern 
perspective;  outlines  of  a  general  theory  of 
value  with  special  reference  to  contemporary 
social  life  and  politics.  122p  $4  Antioch  press 
301  Social  policy  66-13391 

”  ‘Politics  is  engineering,  social  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  as  it  is  done  now,  it  is  like  physical 
engineering  done  without  any  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  physics.  The  need 
is  to  transfer  politics  from  its  present  shaky 
foundations  to  a  more  solid  normative  base.’ 
I  This  book]  tries  to  show  how  philosophy  can 
do  for  government  what  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  do  for  engineering.”  (Science) 


Reviewed  by  D.  D.  Hughes 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:511  Je  ’67  450w 
“Mr.  Gotshaik  envisions  a  social  order  in 
which  predetermined  goals,  not  motives  such 
as  those  of  freedom,  profit,  and  power,  will 
control  the  corporate  life.  'These  goals  are  to 
be  determined  by  co-operative  value-research, 
corresponding  to  the  research  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  both  in  standards  and  In  the  reliability 
of  the  results.  .  .  .  The  grand  motives  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  namely  creativeness  and  In¬ 
dividualism,  are  to  yield  to  purposive  values, 
which  will  he  determined  by  value-scientists 
or  philosophers.  .  .  .  Criticism  of  this  utopian 
vision  would  be  fatuous.  .  .  .  With  the  bombs 
falling  and  all  sides  preparing,  it  is  ironical 
that  we  should  be  beckoned  today  to  a  pale, 
distant,  motiveless  utopia.”  P.  A.  Carmichael 
J  Higher  Ed  38:52  Ja  ’67  490w 
“Gotshaik  reasons  that  a  ‘solid  normative 
base’  for  politics  can  be  and  must  be  based 
on  an  understanding  of  nature  and  man’s  place 
in  it  .  .  .  [but]  his  establishment  of  a  ‘solid 
normative  base.'  is  not  very  convincing.  Most 
people  would  agree  that  the  purpose  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  social  institutions  ought  to  be  the 
promotion  of  human  aims  and  powers:  but  few 
will  feel  confident  that  this  claim  Is  justified 
simply  by  citing  man’s  position  in  nature. 
Gotshaik  defends  himself  against  the  charge 
that  such  justification  commits  the  ‘naturalistic 
fallacy’:  but  it  is  also  a  fallacy  to  treat  as 
obvious  an  inference  that  many  people  would 
reject.”  G.  H.  Harman 

Science  153:732  Ag  12  '66  500w 


GOTTHEIL.  FRED  M.  Marx’s  economic  pre¬ 
dictions.  2l6p  $7.50  Northwestern  univ.  press 
335.4  Economics.  Marx,  Karl.  Communism 

66-23431 

In  this  work  of  economic  analysis  the  author 
“tries  to  ascertain  how  far  Marx’s  predictions 
are  justified  by  his  economic  theories,  not  by 
historical  development.  Part  I  considers  Marx’s 
basic  theories  such  as  price,  profit,  interest, 
etc.  In  Part  H  .  .  .  related  but  ‘secondary’ 
predictions  are  examined.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Murray  Wolfson 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:189  J1  '67  700w 
Choice  4:723  S  '67  160w 


“As  Marx  never  achieved  a  systematic  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  theories,  [the]  author  encoun¬ 
ters  difficulties,  partly  because  he  went  metic¬ 
ulously  through  many  varied  writings,  even 
personal  letters,  with  somewhat  contradictory 
ideas.  Sometimes  it  seems  Marx’s  statements 
were  not  so  much  wrong  but  became  in  time 
Irrelevant.  However,  the  clarity  of  this  brief 
but  thorough  book  wUl  arouse  the  interest  of 
economists  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  of  politi¬ 
cal  scientists.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  j  92:1002  Mr  1  '67  160w 


“[After  a]  very  scholarly  account  of  Marx’s 
economic  theories,  [the  author’s]  conclusions, 
expressed  with  considerable  caution,  are  that 
whereas  some  of  the  predictions,  particularly 
those  relating  to  increasing  ‘cyclical  instability’ 
are  ‘logical  derivatives  from  his  analysis’,  the 
majority  of  them  are  not.  .  .  .  The  essential 
argument  is  expressed  in  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  terms  which,  although  quite  simple, 
will  probably  scare  off  the  more  ‘general’ 
reader.  It  also  demands  for  its  full  appreciation 
a  fairly  close  acquaintance  with  the  three 
volumes  of  Capital,  and  also  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  hardly  less  massive 
Theories  of  Surplus  Value.  The  less  specialized 


GOTTLIEB,  DAVID.  'The  emergence  of  youth 
societies:  a  cross-cultural  approach  [by] 
Havid  Gottlieb,  Jon  Reeves  [and]  Warren  £). 
TeriHouten.  416p  $7.95  Free  press 
016.301  Youth — Bibliography.  Adolescence — 
Bibliography  66-13598 

“The  authors  state  three  aims  for  this  mono¬ 
graph:  (1)  ‘compilation  of  a  cross-cultural  bib¬ 
liography  concerning  the  training  and  behavior 
of  adolescents;’  (2)  ‘development  of  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  model  which  would  allow  for  the  study  of 
adolescents  in  different  kinds  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  settings;’  and  (3)  ‘application  of  this  mod¬ 
el  to  a  series  of  empirical  studies  dealing  with 
adolescents  and  their  socialization  in  order  to 
gather  some  Insight  as  to  the  strengths  and 
v/eaknesses  of  the  proposed  model.’  ”  (Am  Soc 
K) 


“The  354  page  bibliography  Itself  should  prove 
to  be  quite  valuable  to  the  person  Interested  In 
comparative  studies.  There  are  almost  2,300 
items,  about  a  third  of  which  are  annotated.  .  .  . 
The  discussion  is  largely  confined  to  one  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  societies;  that  there  is  conflict 
between  adolescent  and  adult  age-grades  In 
that  the  latter  are  unwilling  to  hand  over  adult 
status  to  the  foimer,  presumably  because  this 
Involves  a  loss  of  status  for  the  adults  relative 
to  the  adolescents.  .  .  .  While  [tlie  bibliog¬ 
raphy]  is  unbalanced  In  favor  of  the  developed 
countries,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  discipline  and 
the  research-funding  organizations  rather  than 
the  authors.  The  book  also  provides  a  useful 
discussion  and  an  example  of  facet  analysis. 
•Still,  some  persons  may  be  disappointed  with 
the  central  hypothesis  to  which  the  model  and 
the  bibliography  are  directed.”  Lewis  Rhodes 

Am  Soc  R  32:662  Ag  '67  600w 
“The  principal  authors  of  this  book  demon¬ 
strate  again  their  familiarity  with  the  research 
literature  concerning  adolescence.  .  .  .  Math¬ 
ematical  and  statistical  sophistication  is  re¬ 
quired  to  appreciate,  fully  the  explication  of  the 
explanatory  mode).  This  book,  intended  for  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field  of  adolescent  behavior, 
would  not  find  many  ardent  readers  among 
undergraduates,  but  could  serve  as  a  resource 
book  for  them.” 

Choice  4:636  S  '67  lOOw 


“Despite  some  vague  statements  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  book  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  emergence  of  youth  cultures  and  the 
emergence  of  industrialization,  this  promising 
line  of  thought  is  not  developed.  .  .  .  Futher- 
more,  the  approach  is  cross-cultural  In  ohly  a 
limited  sense:  the  authors  themselves  admit 
that  their  theoretical  system  has  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  rigid  empirical  cross-cultural  valida¬ 
tion.  Finally,  only  the  first  48  pages  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  analysis  of  the  problem  in 
hand.  .  .  .  The  main  failure  of  the  bibliography 
is  its  omission  of  the  most  recent  materitils. 
.  .  .  [However,]  chapter  2  is  self-contained. 
.  .  .  and  provides  the  most  interesting  and 
thorou.gh  treatment  in  the  book  of  adolescent 
attitudes  and  behavior  towards  other  people.” 
Richard  Blandy 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:518  Mr  '67  650w 


GOTTLIEB,  LOIS  DAVIDSON.  Environment 
and  design  in  housing;  Julius  Shulraan,  pho¬ 
tography  consultant.  258p  $6.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

728.6  Architecture,  Domestic  65-16560 

'The  author  is  an  architect  and  teacher  who 
studied  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  She  seeks 
to  show  “how  design  and  style  develop  out 
of  the  way  in  which  each  person,  family,  or 
civilization  creates  an  environment  to  satisfy 
its  particular  needs  and  interests.  .  .  .  Focus¬ 
ing  on  such  .  .  .  considerations  as  selecting 
a  dwelling,  plans  and  costs,  and  obtaining 
professional  help  when  necessary,  the  author 
utilizes  case  studies  to  illustrate  various  re¬ 
sults  of  careful  planning.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gottlieb 
includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  architecture.  She  concludes  the 
book  with  a  summary  chanter  of  basic  ideas, 
illustrating  each  with  [an]  .  .  .  example  of 
contemporary  architecture.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


“[This  Is]  an  excellent  reference  for  anyone 
about  to  design  or  build  a  house  with  the  usual 
site  and  financial  limitations.  [The]  approach 
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GOTTLIEB,  L  D. — Continued 
tn  desian  is  orderly  and  should  be  helpful  m 
forested  and  solving  ,  indiyidual  problems. 
"Written  in  an  easy  and  deliglitful  style, 

Sok  should  bring  about  a  more  dlscriminaUng 
attitode  towards  home  design  standards.  The 
oontenipora^  format  and  the  text  are  abundant- 
iv  supplemented  with  photographs.  ,  .  . 
cLe  and  ^cellent  bibliography;  an  index  wpuW 
have  been  useful.  ...  A  book  which  will  be 
of  real  help  to  the  student  and  prospective 
h^omlowner,  and  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
architect  and  teacher/  iootit 

Choice  2:854  F  66  120w 

J  Home  Econ  69:471  Je  ’67  250w 


GOTTLIEB,  MILTON.  Seven  states  of  matter. 
See  Westinghouse  electric  corporation.  Re¬ 
search  laboratories 


GOTTWALD,  NORMAN  ^K.  The  church  un¬ 
bound:  a  human  church  in  a  human  world. 
188p  $4.95  Llppincott 

261  Church  and  state.  Christianity.  Judaism 

b7-14oo5 

“As  he  charts  a  contemporary  course  for  the 
people  of  God  in  both  its  Jewish  and  Christian 
forms,  the  author  calls  for  the  church  to  be  a 
critical  force  in  culture  .  .  .  [and to  ally,  itself 


with  the  secular  churcn  witnin  culture.- 
(Publisher’s  note)  “His  presentation  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  a  sketch  of  the  Biblical 
concept  of  church  and  culture;  ...  (2)  four 
‘images’  found  in  Exodus  and  Isaiah  examined 
and  analyzed  in  their  ‘original’  context,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  elements  which  have  ‘permanence 
in  the  church- culture  interaction:  and  (3)  the 
application  of  the  old  Israeli  ‘church’ -culture 
relationship  to  the  current  church-culture  situa¬ 
tion.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index  of 
Biblical  passages.  Subject  index. 


training  of  approximately  one  thousand  top 
officers — presidents  and  chairmen  or  executive 
vice-presidents — of  the  six  hundred  largest  non- 
flnancial  corporations  in  1964.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Paykin 

Am  Econ  R  67:980  S  ’67  650w 
“This  slender  volume  is  an  Important  con¬ 
tribution  .  .  .  and  will  be  of  genuine  interest 
to  economists  and  to  those  concerned  with  the 
more  practical  problems  of  defining  the  most 
desirable  qualifications  for  top  executives.” 
Mabel  Newcomer 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:226  Ja  ’67  350w 


“The  author  views  Veblen’s  thesis  as  true 
of  Soviet  Russia  as  of  the  U.S.  This  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  that  is  not  new.  ,  .  .  Simply  and 
clearly  written  for  the  general  reader.” 

Choice  4:718  S  ’67  lOOw 
J  Pol  Econ  76:214  Ap  ’67  250w 
“Dr.  Gould,  an  economist  and  statistician 
.  .  .  started  this  book  as  an  Introduction  to  a 
new  edition  of  [Thorstein]  Veblen’s  The  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Price  System  [BRD  1921],  but 
it  grew  into  a  publication  that  stands  on  its 
own,  although  the  recurrent  comments  on  Veb¬ 
len’s  ideas  add  an  extra  dimension.  The  many 
statistics  in  this  work,  some  of  them  previous¬ 
ly  unpublished,  enhance  its  considerable  value 
for  economists,  sociologists,  and  college  stu¬ 
dents.  For  college  and  large  public  libraries 
and  special  collections.”  David  Cooley 
Library  J  91:3407  J1  ’66  180w 
“A  remarkably  stimulating  study.  .  .  .  The 
author  wisely  emphasizes  the  warning  by 
Veblen  that  the  technologists’  numbers  would 
cumulatively  mount  as  against  others  and  that 
accordingly  misalignments  would  inevitably  oc¬ 
cur  between  society’s  developing  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferentiated  specific  elites.  The  diagrams  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  ominous.” 

TLS  p541  Je  16  ’67  120w 


“Some  people  talk  about  the  Bible’s  being 
relevant  to  today’s  world.  Gottwald  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  relevant  indeed.” 

Christian  Century  84:945  J1  19  ’67  70w 


“Professor  Gottwald,  who  teaches  at  Berke¬ 
ley  Baptist  Divinity  School  in  California,  looks 
chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament  for  clues  for  a 
correct,  workable  relationship  of  the  Church 
with  culture.  .  .  .  Not  all  will  agree  with  his 
exegesis  nor  with  his  definition  of  church, 
yet  his  thoughts  and  conclusions  should 
stimulate  the  various  breaches  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  thoughtful  re-examination  and  to  a 
reevaluative  activity.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1935  My  15  ’67  180w 


GOUDSMIT,  SAMUEL  A.  Time,  by  Samuel  A. 
Goudsmit,  Robert  Claiborne  and  the  eds.  of 
Life.  200p  11  col  11  $3.96  Thne:  to  libs  &  schools 
$4.95  Silver 

529  Time  66-28543 

This  book  “surveys  the  concepts  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  time  from  the  traditional,  histori¬ 
cal.  biological,  physical,  astronomical,  and  en¬ 
gineering  viewpoints.  The  authors  discuss  the 
origin,  means  of  _  measuring,  and  Importance  of 

of  time 
.  Each 
picture 


time  .  .  .  las  wen  asj  Einstein’s  concept 
based  on  his  theory  of  relativity.  .  . 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  supplementary 
essay.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:862  O  ’67  160w 
“The  excellent  color  photographs  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  illustrations  are  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Although  the  accuracy 
of  the  text  is  generally  high,  the  chapter  on 
special  relativity  theory  is  confusing.  .  .  Gen- 

clearly  written  and 
should  be  Intelligible  to  laymen.  Recommended 
for  public  and  school  libraries.”  J.  W  Weie-el 
Library  J  92:1021  Mr  1  ’67  170w  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Hoffman 

Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 


M.  The  technical  elite.  178p 


GOULD,  JAY 
Kelley 

658.4  Industrial  management.  Engineers 
,  66-1666 
The  author  “has  traced  the  changes  in  th 
character  of  the  ‘technical  elite’  in  Amerlc 
evaluating  its  Influence  o 
oim  social  organization  as  a  whole,  with  sue 
ciflc  emphasis  on  its  relation  to  our  industrll 
organization  and  development.  To  this  end  h 
has  gather^  .  ,  .  data  on  the  background  an 


Modem  American  playwrights. 
302p  pi  $5  Dodd 


^2  Amencan  drama— History  and  criticism. 

Dramatists,  American  66-18791 

“A  discussion  of  events  in  the  American 
theater  smce  1900,  with  attention  to  the  lives 
and  works  of  playwrights  from  Elmer  Rice, 
Susan  Glaspell,  and  Eugene  O’Neill  to  Tennes- 
A  Williams,  Arthur  Miller,  and  Edward 
Albee.  (Horn  Bk)  Bibliography.  Index. 


jxeaaabie  and  Informal,  [this]  book  will  be 
high-school  student  in 
of  criticisrri  for  school  assignments  or 
understanding  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Though 
Presumably,  as  an  adult  book.  It  lies 
youngish  survey  and  the  scholarly 
nn?"  ^  informative  with- 

innt  T'hie.  author’s  life- 

in  and  contact  with  the  theater 
Scoggin  personal  enthusiasm.”  M.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:734  D  ’66  120w  [YA] 

A  provides  a  summary  of  the 
9^ejkter  from  Rice  to  the  currenUy 
it«  Absurd  or  abstract,  with 

Its  6XOtic  S5Tiibolisrn,,  ,  ,  ,  Th©  A.bsxir(i  firroun 

reje^fs^®  ^  hoW,or?ocfety’? 

and  ^  quick  reference  work 

purchase  ’"  w.  H.^attWr*’®''®- 

Library  J  91;2356  My  1  ’66  IlOw 
Library  J  91:4367  S  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 


RntoT’  ^  mras  or  Europe;  text  by 

Barnes  &  Noble 

— ^'lustrations,  etc.  Blr 

pohection  consists  of  color  plates  fro 
e  lithographs  made  in  the  nineteenth  centur 


maSmffis®  Pictures  of  birds  a 
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skimpy  text  Is  modern  but  unimagln- 
atlve  and  poorly  laid  out.  It  would  be  hard 
justifjr  buying  this  book  in  most  college 
libraries.  No  index.” 

Choice  3:1144  F  ’67  160w 

tVio ®  reduced  in  size  from 

i^tistic  excellence,  eeems  to  have 
been  the  criterion  for  selection,  so  the  book  is 
not  as  comprehensive  a  treatise  on  European 
as  the  title  suggests.  Reproduction 
ot  niost  plates  is  good,  but  not  exceptional. 
v:“®  superficial  and  rather  condescending 
k)utch  writer  on  cage  birds,  adds 
little,  and  is  marred  by  an  excess  of  typograph¬ 
ical  eriprs.  Somewhat  a  luxury  item,  but  rec¬ 
ommended  for  libraries  with  ample  budgets.” 
P.  B.  Cors 

Library  J  91:6632  N  15  ’66  150w 

e®*"  of  the  plates  of  this  book 
\vould  have  benefited  from  drastic  colour  revl- 
the  passerine  species  are  more 
laithtully  reproduced  than  the  larger  birds  por¬ 
trayed  but  few  reach  a  high  standard.  Gould’s 
paintings  were  unique  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  greater  accuracy  was  not  secured.  .  .  .  The 
letterpress  .  .  .  appears  to  be  accurate  and  to 
have  been  carefully  compiled;  it  is  fully  suf- 
ficlent  for  its  purpose.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  this 
production  was  achieved  in  the  binding  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  plates  open  beautifully.” 

TUS  pTO  Ja  26  ’67  160w 


care  on  the  nineteenth  century,  the  period 
richest  in  the  variety  of  architectural  forms. 
The  choice  of  illustrations  is  excellent.”  J.  D. 
Forbes 

Am  Hist  R  73:260  O  ’67  340w 
‘‘Well  written,  [this  book]  has  the  usual 
swiolarly  helps  and  good  illustrations.  Larger 
libraries  and  all  libraries  with  Canadian  col¬ 
lections  or  libraries  located  near  or  in  Canada 
should  buy  it,  for  it  wifi  be  useful  to  students 
on  nearly  all  levels.” 

Choice  4:1111  D  ‘67  130w 
‘‘  [Some  of  the  illustrations]  offer  a  very  mis- 
fsading  picture  of  Canadian  architecture  today, 
ihey  are  of  little  interest  and  mostly  of  second- 
rate  quality  and  give  no  indication  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  now  being  done  by  the  best 
Canadian  architects.  There  are,  it  is  true,  pic- 
mres  of  Simon  Fraser  University  in  British 
Columbia  (by  Erickson  and  Massey)  and  of 
Parkin  s  Toronto  airport,  but  no  distinction 
IS  drawn  between  these  and  the  somewhat 
commonplace  buildings  also  chosen.  Professor 
Gowans’s  comments  on  them  aU,  and  his  text 
introducing  the  modern  period,  are  moreover 
extraordinarily  naive  and  show  little  under¬ 
standing  of  modern  architectural  ideas  and 
achievements.  When  it  conies  to  earlier  periods 
Professor  Gowans  is  on  surer  ground  and  this 
remains  a  most  useful  and  well  illustrated  sum¬ 
mary  of  Canadian  architectural  history.” 

TLS  p832  S  21  ’67  240w 


GOURMONT,  REMY  DE.  Selected  writings; 
tr.  and  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Glenn  S. 
Burne.  23l)p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Mich  press 
844  66-17023 


This  volume  collects  a  variety  of  major 
pieces  from  the  writings  of  the  editor  of  the 
Mercure  de  France,  1885-1915,  arranged  under 
the  following  headings:  The  dissociation  of 
ideas;  Language  and  the  creative  process: 
Symbolism  and  symbolist  poets;  Criticism  and 
critics. 


‘‘Gourmont  (1868-1915)  was  at  the  same  time 
an  apologist  for  the  Symbolists  and  spiritual 
father  of  the  Imagists.  .  .  .  His  essay  on  ‘The 
Dissociation  of  Ideas’  (Included  here)  Is  a 
document  of  Gie  greatest  importance  for  the 
study  of  20th-century  art  and  thought.  Since 
his  influence  Is  not  specifically  French,  transla¬ 
tions  are  particularly  appropriate,  and  the  best 
selection  in  English  is  still  that  of  Richard 
Aldington  [Remy  de  Gourmont,  BRD  1929]. 
But  that  is  long  out  of  print  and,  though  they 
overlap  somewhat,  this  new  volume  has  much 
that  is  not  in  Aldington.  The  translation  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:169  Ap  ’67  140w 


‘‘[Gourmont]  was  at  the  center  of  all  the 
major  movements  and  intellectual  controversies 
of  the  1890’s  and  early  20th  century.  His  essays 
cleared  the  stale  air  of  genteel  academic  criti¬ 
cism  and  provided  a  foundation  on  which 
Pound  and  especially  Eliot  could  build  a  more 
carefully  developed  poetics.  Gourmont’s  essays 
on  individual  writers  still  read  well.  He  is 
chatty,  alternating  critical  observations  with 
well  chosen  biographical  details.  .  .  .  Not  so 
the  essays  on  abstract  themes:  they  are  dis¬ 
jointed  and  sometimes  obscure.  ...  In  this 
edition,  the  translation  is  good  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  well  chosen.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  16  '67  300w 


GOWANS,  ALAN.  Building  Canada;  an  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  Canadian  life.  422p  pi 
$15.95  Oxford 

720.971  Architecture,  Canadian — ^History 

This  expanded  version  of  the  author's  Look¬ 
ing  At  Architecture  in  Canada  Includes  a  new 
chapter  on  modern  architecture  and  additional 
illustrations  for  the  years  1955  to  1965.  Gowans 
“has  considered  the  subject  as  the  interaction 
of  four  sets  of  patterns:  the  pattern  of  man’s 
stages  of  control  of  his  environment;  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  national  tradition — French,  English, 
Canadian;  the  pattern  of  changing  beliefs 
about  architecture  versus  mere  building;  and 
the  pattern  of  successive  historical  traditions — 
medieval,  classical,  Victorian,  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury.”  (Am  Hist  R) 

‘‘[This  is]  a  thoughtful,  well -organized  series 
of  essays  giving  a  lucid  and  logical  treatment 
of  the  complicated  story  of  conflicting  and 
overlapping  cultures  and  styles  from  the  late- 
surviving  Stone  Age  to,  but  not  including, 
‘Expo  67.’  Gowans  lavishes  particularly  loving 


LOWING,  LAWRENCE.  Turner;  imagination 
and  reality.  64p  11  col  il  $4.96  Mus.  of  modem 
art 

759.2  Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William 

66-16676 

This  work  which  concentrates  on  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  painter’s  work  “was  writ- 
ten  for  the  exhibition  [Mr.  (Sowing]  organize 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  earlier  this 
year,  and  the  book  itself  originated  as  the 
catalogue  for  that  show.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography. 


By  far  the  finest  criticism  inspired  by  the 
Turner  revival  is  that  provided  by  [this  book]. 
.  ,  .  [With]  delicate  perception  and  sensitivity 
.  .  .  Mr  (Sowing  explores  the  novelty  of  the 
later  work.  .  .  .  His  admirable  essay  will  re- 
fnain  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the 
a'£tist  long  after  the  nature  of  painting  has 
changed  again,  and  the  recognition  has  been 
banished  to  the  history  books.”  Francis  Has¬ 
kell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:5  D  1  ’66  660w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  20w 


GOYTISOLO,  JUAN.  The  party’s  over;  four 
atternpts  to  define  a  love  story;  tr.  from  the 
Spanish  by  Josd  Ygleslas.  188p  $3.95  Grove 


66-28733 

In  four  episodes,  each  of  which  “deals  with 
upper  middle-class  marriages  gone  stale,  .  .  . 
[Goytlsolo  presents]  the  social  and  political 
face  of  Spain,  of  which  these  people  constitute 
an  elite.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spain  under  the  title  Fin  de  fiesta. 


“In  each  sketch  virtue  goes  down  the  drain 
amidst  scores  of  other  giddy  rushes  towards 
disaster.  Innocence  Is  at  bay.  Social  Justice, 
which  gave  point  to  the  revolution.  Is  Impos¬ 
sible.  Instead,  an  affluent  generation  in  search 
of  kicks  is  paralyzed  with  doing  nothing,  and 
their  paralysis  Infects  the  poor.  Soon,  warns 
Goytlsolo,  all  Spain  will  lose  Its  legendary 
power  to  feel  as  moral  and  emotional  energy 
is  exhausted.  .  .  .  Goytlsolo  is  early  Heming¬ 
way  with  all  the  same  sweet  sadness  that 
comes  with  the  downfall  of  likable  people, 
the  same  almost  flawless  correspondence  he- 
tween  style  and  subject.”  Robert  Maurer 
Book  Week  p6  F  6  ’67  420w 
Choice  4:537  J1  ’67  180w 

“Properly  speaking  the  novel  has  no  plot, 
but  the  same  tone  pervades  its  four  indepen¬ 
dent  parts.  .  .  .  Character  development  is  flimsy 
and  lacks  subtlety.  The  characters  move  about 
and  speak  as  If  manipulated  by  strings.  There 
are  various  descriptions  of  the  countryside, 
which  Interrupt  the  action  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  book.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prose  is  very  jerky  and  the  short,  colorless  sen¬ 
tences  tend  to  make  this  novel  a  bore.”  J.  H. 
Wolf 

Library  J  92:256  Ja  16  ’67  160w 
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GOYTISOLO,  JUAN — Continued 

Reviewed  by  ArnoKarlen  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Honour  Trac^  ^ 

I^evlewedvbyglan^  Jelterles  3^^  S  9  ’66  80w 

Reviewed,  by  Alexander  Coleman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  22  67  700w 

“[The  author]  runs  the  risk  that  any  no^^T 
1st  who  writes  on  stupid  people  must  run,  that 
his  novel  will  be  stupid.  And  here  wha-tever 
interest  there  might  have  been  in  the  original 
has  been  slaughtered  in  an  Irritatingly  Amer¬ 
ica, n  translation.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  benor 
Goytisolo  has  been  presented  to  us  in  such 
unpalatable  form,  for  he  is  the  best  novelist 
of  his  generation  in  Spain.” 

TLS  p863  S  16  ’66  340w 


George  (a  chimp)  has  some  gumption.  Helen 
(the  spider  in  question)  just  eats  flies.  I  siRi- 
pose.  though,  that  there  are  worse  ways  for 
children  to  learn  about  the  predatory  aspects  of 
nature.”  Richard  IGuger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p7  (children’s  issue)  N 
5  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell  .  r.  ,/.,r 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  67 

60w 

"[An  adventure  with]  gay  spirit  and  pointed 
action.  ...  A  splendid  lead  to  E.  B.  white’s 
Charlotte’s  Web  [BRD  1952];  it  sent  one  kin¬ 
dergarten  directly  to  the  zoo.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:581  O  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Stahl 

Library  J  92:4602  D  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Eve  Merri.am 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  ’67  90w 


GRABAR,  ANDRe.  The  art  of  the  Byzantine 
empire:  Byzantine  art  in  the  middle  ages  [tr. 
by  Betty  Forester]  [Eng  title:  Byzantium: 
Byzantine  art  in  the  middle  ages].  216p  il  col 
il  ,$6.95  Crown 

709.02  Art,  Byzantine 


fifi-21147 


“The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  Byzantine  art,  while 
the  second  part  discusses  art  during  the  age.  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  the  periods  of  art  In  relation 
to  the  history  of  Byzantium,  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chronological  table.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  Originally  published  in  1963  as  Byzance. 


GRAHAM,  OTIS  L.  An  encore  for  reform;  the 
old  progressives  and  the  New  Deal  [by]  Otis 
L.  (jraham,  Jr.  266p  $6;  pa  $1.95  Oxford 
973.95  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 20th 
century.  Progressivisra  (U.S.  politics) 

67-15126 

An  essay  on  “the  transition  from  Progress- 
Ivism  to  the  New  Deal.  Graham  has  constructed 
8  ‘sample’  of  alleged  Progressives  in  several 
categories  of  state  and  national  politics,  and 
others,  and  attempted  to  detennine  their  ideas 
and  altitudes,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
affected  their  later  attitudes  toward  the  New 
Deal.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  an  addition  to  the  ‘Art  of  the  World 
series  which  has  put  well-illustrated  books  on 
various  facets  of  art  history  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  library.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  points  that  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  is  the  development  of  individual 
style  within  the  framework  of  the  Church’s 
requirements.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  the  figui’a- 
tive  arts  is  especially  illuminating,  since  It 
shows  the  Influence  of  classic  Greek  art  on 
Byzantine  art  during  the  13th  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and, 
while  a  bit  heightened  in  color,  convey  the 
quality  of  the  works.  Recommended.”  Julia 
Sabine 

Library  J  91:5593  N  15  ’66  210w 
“[The  text]  covers  the  period  from  the  end 
of  the  Iconoclasts  in  A.D.  843  to  .  .  .  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  Within 
this  period  the  scope  is  comprehensive.  .  .  . 
Architecture  [is]  dealt  with  .  .  .  quite  ade¬ 
quately.  Mosaics  and  Illuminated  manuscripts 
are  well  described  and  their  historical  develop¬ 
ment  traced.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  work 
designed  for  the  non-specialist.  .  .  .  [Although] 
the  translation  is  gritty  and  unrhythmical  the 
book  must  be  bought  for  the  illustrations. 
Scattered  throughout  the  text  are  fifty-five 
coloured  plates  of  a  brilliance  that  has  rarely 
been  surpassed.  ...  In  addition,  there  are  in 
an  appendix  fourteen  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  architecture  and,  in  the  text,  seven 
very  clear  architectural  plans.” 

TLS  pll69  D  15  '66  800w 


GRABE,  ANDREE  VILAS,  jt.  auth.  When 
grandpa  wore  knickers.  See  Brown,  F. 


GRABO,  NORMAN  S.,  ed.  Edward  Taylor’i 
treatise  concerning  the  Lord’s  supper.  Sei 
Taylor,  E. 


GRAHAD^  FRANK.  Sportswrlter.  See  Wood¬ 
ward,  S. 


GRAHAM,  MARGARET  BLOY.  Be 
ders.  unp  col  il  $2.95;  to  libs  & 
Harper 


nice  to  spl- 
schools  $2.92 


Spiders — Stories. 


67-1710; 


The  story  of  Helen.  Billy’s  pet  spider,  whc 
weaves  her  webs  m  the  local  zoo  and  thus  helD< 
keep  the  flies  off  the  backs  of  the  animals.  Th! 
title  comes  from  an  order  issued  by  the  zo( 
superintendent  to  his  cleaning  staff  to  leavi 
?R’i?®-''..webs  .alone  .  Ages  four  to  eight.’ 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


“An  Interesting  and  suggestive,  if  somewhat 
specialized  essay.  .  .  .  The  method  is  admittedly 
impressionistic  and  personal.  .  .  .  The  author 
has,  however,  delved  energetically  in  collec¬ 
tions  and  books  in  his  search  for  varied  ma¬ 
terials  and  evocative  views,  and  come  up  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  both.  Mainly  for 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:746  S  ’67  130w 


“Any  study  concerning  this  hotly  contested 
battleground  ordinarily  receives  wholesale  criti¬ 
cism,  if  not  rebuttal;  and  (jraham’s  incisive 
and  provocative  work  surely  will  not  be  im¬ 
mune  to  such  controversy.  However,  because 
he  presents  fresh  evidence  and  new  directions 
in  exploring  the  complexities  of  progressivism, 
his  monograph  must  command  respect  as  an 
Indispensable  guide  through  its  labyrinthine 
expanse.  .  .  .  [He]  supports  the  discontinuity 
thesis,  so  well  delineated  by  Hofstadter,  tliat 
the  New  Deal  was  Indeed  a  ‘drastic  new  de¬ 
parture’  and  not  a  progressive  vintage.  But  is 
this  conclusion  valid  after  an  examination  of 
the  progressives  only?  Obviously,  a  real  and 
self-imposed  limitation  of  the  work  is  that  it  Is 
not  concerned  with  the  transference  of  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  to  the  youthful  cohorts  of  FDR.” 
F.  L.  Beach 

J  Am  Hist  54:440  S  ’67  560w 


Frotessor  Graham,  who  teaches  history  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
has  studied  the  writings,  speeches,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  papers  of  more  than  100  Progressives  to 
see  whether  toey  did,  in  fact,  abandon  their 
early  reform  ideals  during  the  FDR  era.  Sup¬ 
plemental’  to  the  text  are  appendixes  dis- 
cussing  the  sample  studied.  For  political  science 
collections.”  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  92:2419  Je  15  ’67  ISOw 


^  .SHEILAH.  College  of  one.  245p  11 

$5.95  Viking 

B  or  92  Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key 

67-10218 
the  educational  pro- 
Fitzgerald]  devised  for 
'  -^ttiough  Shellah  was  a  success- 
fui  newspaper  columnist,  her  formal  education 
was  if'  tiad  ended  when  she 

mogram’  fo’r  ontbned  a  ‘liberal  arts’ 

cove?  course,  designed  to 

what  enibodied  his  ideas  on 

^fm  his  personal  meth- 

iects  most  from  the  essential  sub- 


The  art  has  the  same  simple-minded  appeal 
of  the  comic  strip-like  Curious  George  stories 
[Curious  George  Goes  to  the  Hospitalf  bv  Mar- 
gret  and]  H.  A.  Rey  [BRD  1966].  Blit  Curious 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  26:424  Mr  1  ’67  460w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Coleman 

Book  V/eek  p6  Mr  5  ’67  lOOOw 
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Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  23  '67 

560w 

Reviewed  by  Warren  Coffey 

Commonweal  86:132  Ap  14  ’67  900w 
“Fitzgerald  College  by-passed  math,  science, 
and  languages.  .  .  .  There  wars  a  smattering 
of  art,  but  the  basic  Ingredients  were  history 
(largely  of  the  survey  variety)  and  literature. 
.  .  .  From  this  conspectus  of  Fitzgerald’s  read¬ 
ing  we  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  his 
mind  was  not  systematic,  philosophic,  or  con¬ 
ceptual — except  as  worldly  wisdom  is  philosophy 
— but  Inescapably  literary.  It  was  a  roving, 
plundering  mind,  swift  and  deft  in  concrete 
analogy,  like  that  of  his  master,  Keats.’’ 
Andrew  'rurnbull 

Harper  234:106  F  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopklnson 

Library  J  92:241  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Byatt 

New  Statesman  74:62  J1  14  ’67  660w 
“The  good  thing  about  this  record  is  that 
it  is  so  compellingly  authentic.  .  .  .  And  Shellah 
Graham  has  a  fresh  and  valid  point  to  make 
about  [Scott  Fitzgerald] — that  he  had  a  great 
natural  talent  for  teaching.  ...  In  its  way  this 
outline  of  an  education  is  a  kind  of  period 
piece,  but  Interesting,  for  It  not  only  reveals 
what  Fitzgerald  thought  a  bright  woman  of 
his  time  should  know:  it  reveals  the  slant  of 
bis  own  mind.  .  .  .  The  real  delight,  however, 
is  to  be  found  In  the  offhand  Fitzgerald  com¬ 
ments  about  the  masterworks.  'They  are  bright 
and  pungent  and  so  often  wise.”  Morley 
Callaghan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  6  ’67  800w 
“[The  author]  may  be  right  when  she  says 
that,  at  the  end,  she  had  the  equivalent  of  a 
college  education.  Yet,  as  she  whizzes  over 
those  two  years  in  this  book,  the  result  seems 
singularly  superficial.  Peripherally,  Fitzgerald’s 
list  of  books,  like  most  lists  of  the  TOO  best 
books,’  might  be  helpful  to  other  readers  seek¬ 
ing  an  education.  But  ‘College  of  One’  add.s 
little,  either  in  insight  or  Information,  beyond 
that.’’  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:95A  F  20  ’67  480w 
TLS  p576  Je  29  ’67  390w 


as  she  in  the  detective  line,  this  is  because 
there  Is  somewhat  less  to  detect.  Yet  his  book 
IS  very  valuable  Indeed,  not  least  because  ho 
jeniinds  us  of  the  delicacies  and  peculiarities 
that  we  rnay  have  forgotten  or  even  overlooked. 
It  Is  evident  from  this  thorough  and  sensitive 
work  that  we  have  to  examine  Proust’s  nomen¬ 
clature  with  now  eyes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Graham  Is 
somewhat  given  to  repetitiousness,  and  this 
may  at  first  seem  a  mild  Irritant.  Yet  it  has 
its  own  value,  since  it  often  serves  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  reader;  who  rnay  well  find 
himself  grateful  for  the  accident.” 

TLS  p556  Je  23  ’66  400w 


GRAHAM,  WINSTON. 
Doubleday 


Take  my  life.  191p  $3.96 


In  London,  in  which 
Philippa  Shelley,  an  English  soprano  trained  in 
her  successful  Covent  Garden  debut 
tot^ly  unimportant  to  her  because  of  a  quarrel 
husband,  Nicholas  Talbot,  abouLEll^- 
beth  Busman,  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra. 
But  when  Nicholas  is  accused  of  Elizabeth’s 
I’hlliPPa  is  sure  of  his  innocence,  and 

Polfce°ii  Msa”''lL\brii4 


Dcoi  ocii  zo:ar/  ja  i&  'ev  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:699  F  1  ’67  70w 
‘‘A  good  suspense  novel  with  a  well  written 
and  maneuvered  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  grand 
cinematic  finale  in  the  Grlfllth  to-Wie- rescue 
cross-cutting  and  an  interestingly 
conceived  murderer  But  the  notion  of  a 
soprarw  s  quitting  the  London  season  right 
5'’®*  major  triumph  in  order  to  tu?n 
sleuth  and  save  her  accused  husband-and- 
manager  is  a  pretty  silly  one,  and  evel^  dItAl 
of  talk  and  action  reveals  Graham’s  total  ig- 

BSer  oper™’’  Whony 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  F  19  ’67  70w 
“Better  than  average.” 

TLS  P760  S  2  '65  30w 


GRAHAM,  l/ICTOR  E.  The  Imagery  of  Proust. 
274p  $6.59  Barnes  &  Noble 

843  Proust,  Marcel  66-6093 

The  author  discusses  the  imagery  of  the 
French  writer  who  died  in  1922. 


“Drawn  from  a  1954  thesis,  this  study  is 
seriously  out  of  date  and  its  scope  and  method 
are  questionable.  References  to  Proust’s  work 
are  made  to  an  obsolete  edition;  but  an  even 
greater  shortcoming  is  Graham’s  painful  style, 
ridden  with  repetitions,  hesitancies,  and  glib 
allusions.  .  .  .  An  unfortunate  footnote  com¬ 
pletely  destroys  confidence  In  the  authority  of 
an  author  who  mistakes  Emile  Gall6’s  world 
famous  19th-and  20th-centuiy  glassrnaker,  for 
‘a  French  engraver  of  the  I8th  century.’  .  .  . 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:906  D  ’66  130w 
“[Graham’s]  method  is  impeccable,  and  if  he 
errs  at  all  it  is  on  the  side  of  discretion  In 
interpreting  too  little.  .  .  .  The  text  proper 
falls  into  two  parts:  first,  an  examination  of 
the  themes  Proust  presents  by  the  use  of 
Imagery;  second,  the  images  themselves  clas¬ 
sified  into  categories.  .  .  .  Graham  corrects 
many  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  .  .  .  [His]  finding  that  the  sea  and 
water  are  the  most  prevalent  images  is  im¬ 
portant  In  the  understanding  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
[His]  emphasis  on  the  sources  of  Proust’s 
Images  leads  him  to  neglect  to  some  extent 
the  equally  Important  question:  what  objects  or 
themes  Inspired  Proust  to  create  Images?  .  .  . 
In  his  adoption  of  strictly  defined  categories, 
Graham  has  occasionally  failed  to  synthesize 
his  data.  .  .  .  The  exclusive  concentration  on 
imaglstic  expression  neglects  at  times  the  larger 
symbolic  function  of  the  images  once  they  have 
been  established.  .  .  .  [But  his]  conclusions, 
which  are  presented  in  a  succinct  and  rapid 
style  although  his  material  does  not  permit 
great  variations  in  tone  and  pace,  are  valid 
and  well  founded.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  stylistic  studies  of  Proust.”  W.  S. 
Bell 

Mod  Phllol  65:89  Ag  ’67  1060w 
“Mr.  Graham  attempts  to  do  for  Proust  what 
Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon  did  for  Shakespeare, 
and  if  he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  sharp 


contracted  polio,  and  now.  with  the  aid  of  a 
walking  stick,  walks  with  a  bad  limp.  But 
Deborah  is  not  without  resources.  One  of  Lon¬ 
don  s  most  elegant  auction  houses,  Whitting- 
her  to  appraise  their  precious 
chinaware.  She  is  a  tnisted  and  highly-skilled 
employee,  whose  work  has  become  her  life 
Nevertheless,  Leigh  Hartley  will  not  be  put  off 
by.  her  refusals,  and,  as  an  attractive  bohemian 
painter,  he  tempts  her  into  the  open,  away 
from  the  defenses  of  her  upbringing  and  the 
reticencies  of  her  disability.  Deborah  Dalnton 
falls  in  love,  and  [is  drawn  into  a  jewelry  rob¬ 
bery  plot].  (Publisher  3  note)  ^ 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:162  J1  16  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  William  McCleary 

Library  J  92:2178  Je  '67  lOOw 
“[The  author’s]  finest  novel  to  date. 

This  13  a  suspense  novel— and.  Indeed,  a  su¬ 
perbly  plotted  variant  on  one  of  the  great  clas¬ 
sic  forms.  But  it  starts  out,  and  continues  so 
long,  in  such  a  different  manner  that  you  must 
be  left  to  discover  its  criminal  element  for 
yourself.  What  you  begin  with  is  a  delicate  and 
persuasive  study  of  the  sexual  awakening  of  a 
highly  Intelligent  girl,  hitherto  trapped  into 
introversion  by  a  withered  leg.  Almost  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  novella  in  Itself,  this  situation  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  moving  tragedy  that  represents 
one  of  those  rare  Instances — like  the  best 
work  Margaret  Millar,  Julian  Symons  and 
HaM.Helhnut  Klrst — in  which  foimal  suspense, 
technique  and  serious  psychological  novel  re¬ 
inforce  each  other.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  16  '67  260w 
New  Yorker  43:74  J1  8  ’67  130w 

gives  us  an  accurate.  Ironic 
portrait  of  that  generation  of  Hampstead  pa¬ 
rents  now  entering  middle  age,  ossified  in  its 
own  intelligent  liberalism,  tolerant  (of  suc¬ 
cess),  humane  (short  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment).  .  .  .  [Deborah’s]  gradual  Involvement 
is  well  done— one  capitulation  of  principle 
to  tl^  next  and  the  robbery  Itself  has  the 
Rlffl  touch.  But  nothing  of  real  significance 
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GRAHAM,  WINSTON — Continued 
6m0rges.  The  chief  characters,  although  PP®” 
sessing  all  the  qualities  to  enlist  our  sympathy, 
ImSw  fall  to  do  .  so.  The  thief.  Painter 
manque,  has  dropped  into  crime  through  a  sad 
inability  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction,  but 
we  are  merely  told  this.  And  the  style  ^at 
but  never  cool — simply  underscores  the  gen- 
eral  uninvolved  effect.” 

TLS  p383  My  4  ’67  160w 


GRANFIELD,  PATRICK.  Theologians  at  work. 
262p  .$5.95  Macmillan  IN  Y) 

230.0922  Theologians.  Theology— History 

hi” A  ihLo 


“The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  .  .  .  inter¬ 
views  with  sixteen  contemporary  th^logians 
Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Johannes  Quasten, 
karl  Rahner,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Abraham  J. 
Heschei,  Piet  Fransen,  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  John 
Meyendorff,  Francis  J.  Connell,  George  Lind- 
beck,  Henri  De  Lubac,  Barnabas  Ahern,  John 
C.  Bennett,  Christopher  Butler,  Markus  Earth, 
Yves  Congar.  .  .  .  Working  within' this  frame¬ 
work  Granfield  .  .  .  tries  to  gain  an  ^intimate 
understanding  of  what  these  theologians  are 
and  who  they  are  by  probing  into  their  past 
and  searching  for  that  intimate  revelation  that 
illuminates  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  quest 
of  each.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  these  in¬ 
terviews  first  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
America,  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
Commonweal  and  The  Clergy  Review. 


“For  the  general  reader  in  search  of  an  in¬ 
troduction  or  a  continuation  of  his  theological 
education,  Dom  Patrick  Granfield  has  perform¬ 
ed  a  valuable  service.  More  than  this,  he  has 
communicated  that  enthusiasm  for  energetic, 
contemporary  commitment  which  study  of 
the  things  of  God  can  engender.”  Thomas  Lay 
America  117:448  O  21  ’67  340w 


“For  us  this  has  to  be  the  book  of  a  book- 
filled  week.  Fr.  Granfield,  who  has  helped 
breathe  new  life  into  the  American  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Review,  Interviewed  theologians  in  the 
style  of  Paris  Review  colloquies.  .  .  .  Decidedly 
successful.  Be  sure  to  read  Markus  Barth  on 
Karl  Barth.” 

Christian  Century  84:1198  S  20  '67  SOw 


“Substantial  and  frequently  rewarding  In¬ 
terviews  with  sixteen  theologians — Protestant, 
Orthodox,  Jewish,  Catholic — ^which  blend  the 
personal  with  the  profound.” 

Critic  26:88  O  ’67  40w 


“Whatever  fault  may  be  found  in  Theolo¬ 
gians  at  Work  is  traceable,  I  think,  to  an 
excess  of  caution.  The  average  age  of  the  in¬ 
terviewees  is  fifty-nine.  .  .  .  Eight  of  the 
sixteen  are  Catholic,  and  only  three  of  these 
are  well  known — Rahner,  Lubac  and  Congar. 
.  .  .  The  six  Protestants  are  all  well  known 
and  include  America’s  leading  theologian.  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr.  But  why  this  particular  half 
dozen?  ....  Coupled  with  the  lineup  of  inter¬ 
viewees  is  a  pattern  of  questions  designed  to 
guide  discussion  along  ecumenical  lines,  em¬ 
phasizing  interfaith  encounter.  But  since  the 
interviewer  is  Catholic,  the  result  is  a  book 
predominantly  Catholic  in  its  orientation.  .  .  . 
The  contemporary  theological  landscape  is 
rapidly  changing.  .  .  .  Scarcely  any  of  this 
ferment  is  visible  in  [this  work]  except  for  the 
query  ‘What  do  you  think  of  the  “death  of 
God”  theologians  ?’  put  repeatedly  to  Protestants 
of  the  older  generation  and  in  the  context  of 
the  possible  ‘harm’  this  idea  might  have.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  flaws,  however,  several  of  the  in¬ 
terviews  break  through  to  a  vindication  of  the 
book’s  title.”  W.  R.  Miller 

Sat  R  51:34  Ja  6  ’68  750w 


“Mr.  Grant,  associate  in  archaeology  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  Museum,  has  written  here  the 
first  overall  coverage  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  quite  specialized,  but  is  recommended 
for  large  libraries,  art  schools  and  museums. 
H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  92:3406  O  1  ’67  SOw 


GRANT,  EDWARD,  ed.  &  tr.  De  proportiqnl- 
bus  proportionum;  and.  Ad  pauca  respici- 
entes.  See  Oresine,  N. 


GRANT,  JOY.  Harold  Monro  and  the  Poetry 
bookshop.  286p  il  $6.25  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
821  Monro,  Harold  Edward.  Poetry  Book¬ 
shop.  Great  Britaii) — Intellectual  life 

67-31919 

An  examination  of  the  part  played  by  the 
poet  and  publisher  “In  the  London  literary 
world  between  1912  and  1932  .  .  .  [which  in¬ 
cluded]  publishing  in  close  succession  Georg¬ 
ian  Poetry  and  Des  Iniagistes;  [editing!  The 
Poetry  Review  (1912),  Poetry  and  Drama 
(1913-14),  and  The  Chapbook  (1919-1925);  and, 
in  the  Poetry  Bookshop  .  .  .  [selling]  poetry, 
[holding]  regular  poetry-readings,  and  [act¬ 
ing]  as  the  host  and  friend  of  poets.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Libraries  -with  large  poetry  circulations 
(particularly,  college  and  university  libraries) 
should  find  that  this  work  amply  fills  a  disap¬ 
pointing  gap  in  their  collections.  .  .  .  [It]  as¬ 
sesses  [Monro’s]  poetry  justly  and  reviews  his 
work  as  an  influential,  if  not  outstanding  edi¬ 
tor,  and  as  the  director  of  the  Poetry  Book¬ 
shop,  which  not  only  helped  support  fledgling 
poets,  but  also  provided  them  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  public  hearing  of  their  work.  The  book 
performs  a  double  purpose:  it  evaluates  Mon¬ 
ro’s  unique  career,  and  it  covers  with  per¬ 
ception  and  obvious  respect  the  position  of 
poetry  during  this  period  and  the  emergence 
of  the  most  important  names  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“This  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  reap¬ 
praisal  of  Georgianism  that  now  seems  to  be  in 
progress.  It  fills  in  a  good  deal  of  period  de¬ 
tail  left  out  of  Mr.  Robert  Ross’s  The  Georgian 
Revolt,  [BRD  1965]  and  it  brings  to  life  a  man 
and  a  poet  who  has  been  underrated  where  he 
has  not  been  thoroughly  neglected.  ...  It  Is 
to  Miss  Grant’s  credit  that  she  has  undertaken 
the  first  full-length  study  of  the  texts  of 
Monro’s  several  volumes  of  verse.  .  .  .  [Her] 
account  of  Monro’s  painful  progress  as  a  poet 
from  Keatsian  pastiche  and  Georgian  imitation 
to  the  final  desperately  moving  lyrics  of  sex¬ 
ually  ambiguous  experiences  is  judicious  and 
illumin8.ting.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p556  Je  22  ’67  700w 


GR^ANT,  ULYSSES  S.  The  papers  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant:  ed.  by  John  Y.  Simon.  15v  v  1,  1837- 
1861.  458p  11  $15  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 


B  or  92  U.S.— History— 1815-1861  67-10725 

“The  first  volume  of  a  projected  fifteen- 
volume  work  in  which  Grant’s  entire  career,  as 
reflected  in  some  thirty  thousand  documents, 
will  be  recorded  in  his  own  words.  .  .  .  These 
early  letters  deal  with  the  life  of  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  and  then  chronicle  Grant’s  service 
A®  Mexican  "War,  his  years  of  exile  in  far- 
pff  Arrny  posts,  and  the  six  years  of  humiliat¬ 
ing  ciyilia,n  failure  that  preceded  the  Civil  War 
and  his  entrance,  at  the  age  of  forty,  upon  the 
W^^ical  scene,”  (New  Yorker)  Chronology. 


GRANT,  CAMPBELL.  Rock  art  of  the  Amerl 

il-  Campbell  Grant 

178p  $12.95  Crowell 

writing.  Petroglyphs.  Indiani 
of  North  America — Art  67-1240; 

In  this  survey  of  North  American  aborigine 
rock  carvings  and  paintings,  the  author  “re 
views  other  writings  and  ties  the  subject  to 
gether,  discussing  the  purposes,  techniques 
dating,  preservation  and  location  of  the  ap 
proxlmately  15,000  sites  where  rock  art  may  bi 
foimd.  Color  and  black-and-white  photograph! 
and  dravyings  point  up  the  similarities,  differ 
ences,  tribal  wanderings,  and  ritual  meanings.’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:134  S  ’67  lOOw 


More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  letters  have 
never  before  been  published.  .  .  .  This  collec- 
tiou’  when  compl^ete,  will  be  definitive,  and  will 
help  to  assure  General  Grant  his  proper  place 
h’lc  as  an  extraordinary-  man  who  had 

otrengUh^’  R  J*^Hav1il?*^'^^^’  inner 

Library  J  92:3039  S  15  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  157:28  S  16  ’67  750w 
of  I?**  archival  Importance, 

of  ^  indication 

have  a  more  lively 
master^' Tv, speller  and  no 
■writer^  ho  iievertheless  a  good 

thonl^fa  with  rhetoric,  ordered  his 

to°the  nninf^  expressed  them 

are'^  to  -rtov,;  ^  hundred  and  nine  letters 

fong  vearq  fianede  for  four 

long  years,  and  through  them  we  perceive  a 
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rather  different  person  from  the  taciturn  and 
colorless  figure  of  many  histories,  for  hei-e, 
speaking  for  himself,  is  a  man  of  quick  feel¬ 
ings  and  perceptions,  very  much  alive  to  what 
went  on  about  him,  and  a  man,  dogged  by  what 
would  seem  heartbreaking  back  luck,  who  never 
let  a  phrase  of  self-pity  escape  him.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  include  an  early  portrait  and  a  series 
of  romantic  but  quite  ably  executed  drawings 
made  by  Grant  at  West  Point.” 

New  Yorker  43:98  Ag  26  ’67  230w 

TLS  p911  S  28  ’67  llOOw 


GRASS,  GONTER.  Four  plays;  Flood,  Mister, 
mister.  Only  ten  minutes  to  Buffalo,  The 
wicked  cooks:  introd.  by  Martin  Esslin  [tr. 
by  Balph  Manheim  and  A.  Leslie  Willson]. 
289p  $4.95  Harcourt 

832  67-11968 

Mister,  Mister  “is  the  story  of  Bolling,  a 
young  man  who  is  dedicated  to  murder  but 
who  fails  to  accomplish  his  purpose  because 
his  intended  victims  show  no  fear.  .  .  .  [In 
“Flood”  a  family  is]  forced  to  share  the  roof 
with  a  couple  of  philosophical  rats.  .  .  .  As  the 
water  recedes  in  the  ruined  home  and  the 
family  returns  to  their  routine  lives,  they  begin 
to  miss  the  excitement  and  corrupt  phantasms 
they  experienced  during  the  emergency.  .  .  . 
‘Ten  Minutes  to  Buffalo’  .  .  .  [is]  about  a  toy 
locomotive  which  passes  through  an  absurd 
landscape  but  never  reaches  Buffalo.  .  .  .  [In] 
‘The  Wicked  Cooks’  .  .  .  one  man  in  the  world, 
a  Count,  possesses  the  recipe  for  a  mysterious 
grey  soup  which  is.  in  fact,  the  secret  of  life 
Itself.  Two  rival  factions  of  cooks  bargain  for 
the  secret.  The  Count  finally  consents  to  ex¬ 
change  the  recipe  for  a  wife.”  (Best  Sell) 
Flood,  Only  Ten  Minutes  to  Buffalo,  and  The 
Wicked  Cooks  were  originally  published  in 
German  in  1967.  Mister,  Mister  was  originally 
published  in  German  in  1965. 


“  ‘Mister,  Mister’  .  .  .  makes  a  devastating 
statement  about  the  potential  evil  lurking  in 
contemporary  man.  ‘Flood’  .  .  .  seems  to  warn 
against  nostalgia  for  the  camaraderie  of  the 
old  Germany.  ‘Ten  Minutes  to  Buffalo’  ...  is 
little  more  than  a  dramatic  exercise.  ...  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  plea  for  realism  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  contemporary  scene.  ‘The  Wicked 
Cooks,’  ...  by  far  the  most  meaningful  and 
stimulating  play  in  the  collection  is  an  attempt 
to  translate  a  philosophical  subject  into  tragi¬ 
comedy.  .  .  .  Disturbing,  weird,  creative,  these 
plays  reflect  the  concern  of  a  new  generation  in 
Europe  which  is  seeking  to  recast  Its  values  for 
the  future  in  the  light  of  its  combined  nostalgia 
for  and  disillusionment  with  those  of  the  past. 
Using  words  as  he  would  paint  and  clay.  Grass 
leans  heavily  on  sensory  images  which  are  con¬ 
crete  yet  highly  poetic.  His  language  is  simple, 
unpretentious  and  stripped  of  Involved  struc¬ 
tures.”  Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best  Sell  27:37  Ap  15  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mander 

Book  Week  pl2  My  21  ’67  1400w 
“The  world  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Giinter  Grass  is  a  grotesquely  cruel  and  pre¬ 
posterous  place.  His  Interpretations  of  situa¬ 
tion  and  character  are  neaily  always  on 
plateaus  far  above  the  ordinary.  .  .  .  All  in  all, 
these  pre-Tin  Drum  plays  reflect  the  zaniness 
of  the  theater  of  the  absurd,  and,  as  such,  are 
welcome  additions  to  the  club.”  L.  A.  Rachov; 
Library  J  92:1508  Ap  1  ’67  160w 


GRASS,  GONTER.  The  plebeians  rehearse  the 
uprising;  a  German  tragedy;  with  an  introd. 
address  by  the  author:  tr.  by  Ralph  Man¬ 
heim.  122p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Harcourt 

832  66-23810 

In  this  play,  the  author-  of  Dog  Tears  (BRD 
1965)  "takes  Bertolt  Brecht,  the  foremost 
modem  German  dramatist,  as  his  key  figure. 
On  June  17,  1953,  the  v/orkers  in  East  Ger¬ 
many  rise  in  rebellion  against  oppressive 
measures,  but  their  revolt  lacks  a  voice  and 
a  leader.  In  the  East  German  theater  of 
which  he  is  the  director  .  .  .  Brecht  (named 
‘the  Boss’  in  the  play),  is  shown  rehearsing 
his  adaptation  of  Shakespeare’s  Corlolanus. 
■The  revolution  spills  over  into  the  stage  hap¬ 
penings  as  a  workers’  delegation  requests  that 
‘the  Bo.ss’  lend  the  authority  of  his  voice  and 
fame  to  their  demands  for  justice  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  Intellectual  is  shown  in  a  tragic 
dilemma:  reasoning  keeps  him  from  active 
commitment  until  it  is  too  late.  He  becomes 
guilty  of  betraying  the  workers  and  his  own 
self.  ...  A  documentary  report  on  the  actual 
happenings  in  East  Berlin  during  the  workers’ 


uprising  is  appended.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Originally  published  in  Germany  entitled  Die 
Plebejer  proben  den  Aufstand. 


Choice  4:425  Je  ’67  180w 

“[This]  is  the  most  outspoken,  serious  and 
ambitious  of  [Grass’s]  plays.  .  .  .  By  straining 
to  embrace  a  v/ide,  historically  momentous  sub¬ 
ject  the  play  turns  into  a  prolonged  anti-climax, 
'riie  only  one  to  whom  Brecht’s  decision  makes 
a  difference  is  Brecht  himself,  to  his  con¬ 
science.  It  is  not  the  uprising  of  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  workers  that  collapses  on  the  stage  of  the 
Brecht  theatre,  as  Grass  had  hoped  to  demon¬ 
strate,  but  only  Bert  Brecht  himself.  And  what 
IS  best  about  the  play  is  Grass’  characterization 
of  Brecht.  .  .  .  Here  Grass  has  created  his  most 
complex  character.  Brecht  completely  domi¬ 
nates  the  play  .  .  .  because  Brecht’s  political 
impotence  becomes  overpoweringly  clear.” 
Michael  Roloff 

Commonweal  86:266  My  19  ’67  700w 
“Giinter  Grass  brings  the  role  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  in  a  political  crisis  to  the  fore  in  his 
first  full-length  drama.  Refreshingly  devoid 
of  hidden  meanings,  the  play  is  a  clever  fac¬ 
tual  rendition  of  the  explosive  situation  as  it 
hajmened.  .  .  .  Grass’s  use  of  Brecht’s  Coriolan 
justifiably  heightens  the  script’s  ironical  in¬ 
tentions.  His  masterful  preface.  ‘The  Pre- 
mstory  and  Posthistory  of  the  Tragedy  of 
Coriolanus  from  Livy  and  Plutarch  via  Shake¬ 
speare  down  to  Brecht  and  Myself,’  is  as  il¬ 
luminating  a  discourse  as  one  can  hope  to  find 
on  the  subject.  Simply  by  virtue  of  a  polemical 
writer’s  attack  on  a  major  fellow  dramatist 
the  book  is  bound  to  chalk  up  a,  significant 
rating  in  literary  and  intellectual  circles.” 
L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  91:5641  N  15  ’66  250w 
“The  idea  for  The  Plebeians  Rehearse  the 
Uprising  is  striking,  even  brilliant.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  it  seems  to  me  that  Grass  Is  most  offen¬ 
sive  when  he  deals  with  Brecht’s  own  words 
and  thoughts.  Why  distort  [them]?  ...  Of 
Brecht’s  courageous  past,  no  mention,  except 
snide  references  to  his  early  nihilism.  Alas, 
poor  Brecht!  He’s  dead  and  can’t  reform  or  de¬ 
fend  himself.  There  are  people  who  cannot  for¬ 
give  him  for  not  having  chosen  the  West,  so 
they  must  paint  a  Brecht  who  sold  out  to  the 
East — for  a  theatre!  Gunter  Grass’s  play  will 
only  confirm  them  in  their  projections.  And 
that  is  a  shame,  because  Grass  is  himself  a 
‘politicalized’  writer,  not  unaware  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  wave  of  neo-Nazism  in  West  Germany. 
The  play  is  a  clever  idea  aborted.”  Frederic 
Ewen 

Nation  204:213  F  13  ’67  2100w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:7  D  29  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  20  ’66  760w 
“It  is  difficult  for  a  reader  to  find  in  [this 
play]_  anything  beyond  the  cool  and  tidy  com¬ 
position  of  [a]  practiced  novellsL  .  .  .  The 
flatness  of  the  total  impression  is  surprising. 
Mr.  Grass  has  not  only  a  piquant  theme  but 
also  enough  Intellectual  agility  to  appreciate 

its  ramifications.  ...  In  a  long  and  sardonic 
preface  Mr,  Grass  says  that  in  Coriolanus 

Shakespeare  was  warning  King  James  and  the 
nobles  about  the  rise  of  the  artisans  and  the 
common  people.  I  doubt  that  Shakespeare 

wrote  plays  for  political  reasons.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  his  preface]  is  so  trenchant  and  knowing 
that  his  play  comes  as  an  anticlimax;  it  seems 
to  say  in  a  clumsy  way  what  he  has  just  said 
brilliantly.”  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  49:26  D  31  ’66  660w 
TLS  pl260  D  28  ’67  800w 


GRAUSTEIN,  JEANNETTE  E. 
tall,  naturalist;  explorations 
1808-1841.  481p  $11.95  Harvard 
B  or  92  NuttaU,  Thomas 


Thomas  Nut- 
in  America, 
unlv.  press 
67-13253 


This  biography  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Thomas  NuttaU,  English  naturalist  (1786- 
1859),  and  his  botanical  explorations  and  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  southern  and  far-western 
United  States.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


This  first  comprehensive  account  of  the 
zestful  explorations  of  NuttaU  .  .  .  fills  an  im¬ 
portant  gap  in  scientific  biographv.  It  also  cor¬ 
rects  errors  in  previous  reports  on  his  life  and 
IS  valuable  for  its  treatment  of  NuttaU’ s  years 
as  professor  at  Harvard,  1818-41.  But  although 
the  writing  is  well  balanced  and  the  judgments 
supported  by  facts,  somehow  NuttaU  does  not 
come  to  life — perhaps  because  of  his  retiring 
nature  (sometimes  bordering  on  the  eccentric) 
and  the  scarcity  of  personal  details.” 

Choice  4:864  O  ’67  130w 
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GRAUSTEIN,  J.  E. — Continued, 

“[This]  comes  as  close  to  a  full  biography  as 
possible.  .  .  .  The  author  is  Nuttall’s  partisan  in 
all  things  and  defends  him  particularly  against 
charges  of  eccentricity.  .  .  .  She  has  brought  not 
merely  her  affection  for  the  subject  to  this  work 
but  also  her  own  competence  as  a  professional 
biologist.  And  she  handles  problems  of  tax¬ 
onomy  deftly.  While  the  nonspecialist  may  find 
pages  devoted  to  Nuttallian  genera  and  species 
rather  heavy  going,  students  of  American  sci¬ 
ence  must  be  grateful  for  the  extent  of  these 
labors.”  G.  F.  Frick 

J  Am  Hist  54:652  D ’67  300w 


“Miss  Graustein  has  not  only  given  a  vivid 
and  well-written  account  of  Nuttall,  but  has 
also  presented  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
the  botanical  scene  by  means  of  Nuttall’ s  many 
scientiflc  friendships  and  extensive  travels. 
.  .  .  Of  particular  merit  are  the  biographical 
sketches  and  the  bibliographic  references, 
which  will  serve  as  a  permanent  reference 
source  for  the  botanist,  the  history  of  science 
scholar,  and  the  well-informed  layman.  Highly 
recommended  for  all  botanical  libraries  and 
also  for  public  and  university  collections.”  D. 
S.  Kalk 

Library  J  92:1921  My  15  ’67  190w 


“Jeannette  E.  Grausteln’s  rather  stiffly  pos¬ 
tured  life  of  Nuttall,  focusing  on  his  American 
years,  1808-1841,  is  scarcely  Boswellian  in  style 
or  gusto  and  suffers  much  from  the  ritual  stric¬ 
tures  of  academic  naivetS,  but  it  is  nonetheless 
a  significant  addition  to  American  letters.  Aside 
from  a  few  regrettable  lapses  Into  the  supposi¬ 
tions  that  must  tempt  all  biographers.  It  is  a 
work  of  sound  scholarship  and  exceedingly 
high  standards  of  research.  ...  A  giant  of  the 
natural  sciences  strides  through  these  pages  as 
he  strode  through  much  of  America  when  It 
was  fresh  and  new,  and  he  is  comprehensible 
as  a  man.  It  is  a  labor  of  consequence  to  have 
given  him,  at  last,  the  stature  that  biographi¬ 
cal  silence  hitherto  has  withheld.”  R.  Perkins 
Sat  R  50:28  JI  8  '67  800w 


GRAY,  NICHOLAS  STUART.  Mainly  In  moon¬ 
light;  ten  stories  of  sorcery  and  the  super¬ 
natural;  U.  by  Charles  Keeping.  181p  $3.60 
Meredith 


Fairy  tales 


67-13909 


“The  hero  of  the  [title]  story  embarks  on 
sorcery  in  far  too  frivolous  a  spirit  and  has 
reason  to  regret  his  rashness,  but  in  the  end 
he  is  not  entirely  cheated.  Two  equally  reckless 
practitioners  appear  in  ‘The  Sorcerer’s  Ap¬ 
prentices,’  and  the  theme  Is  given  a  new  twist 
m  ‘The  Reluctant  Familiar,’  told  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  demon  who  is — to  his  fury — ‘called 
up’  by  a  magician.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Other 
stories  include:  A  letter  to  my  love,  A  mes¬ 
sage  in  a  bottle.  According  to  tradition.  The 
silver  ship.  The  lady’s  quest.  The  man  sold 
magic.  The  Thunder  Cat.  “Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  27:105  Je  1  ’67  120w 

Horn  Bk  43:462  Ag  ’67  70w 

‘‘This  collection  of  original  stories,  first  pub- 
lished  m  England,  will  appeal  to  boys  and  girls 
older  than  the  usual  fairy-tale  age  group.  Th« 
settings  are  traditional,  but  modern  colloquial 
expressions  give  the  stories  a  contemporary 
flavor.  Of  varied  length,  these  tales  offer  e 
s&tlsiying  contrast  of  mood  and  atmosphere, 
and  in  almost  every  one  a  stock  situation  takes 
an  unexpected  turn.  The  characters  are  stub¬ 
born  and  knowing  .  .  .  but  they  learn  that  the 
power  of  magic  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
T^e  format  of  the  book  is  suitably  mature  foi 
J^C  *raiom®  enjoy  the  tales.” 

Library  J  92:2449  Je  15  ’67  120w 

‘‘[This]  is  a  remarkable  collection  The 

author  uses  the  traditional  person  and  mhchln- 
epr  .  of  the  ancient  fairy-tale.  .  .  .  Birt  the 
stories  have,  all  the  same,  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  the  ‘made’  fairy-tale:  the  dlstlnctlve- 
ne,ss  of  the  cast,  for  Instance  (witch  and  witch 
prince  and  prince,  are  no  longer  frorn  opp 
mould):  the  fact  that  the  same  path  ?2^v  be 
walked  on  twice— nostalgia,  or  jouhn^lnp 
backwards,  is  not  a  folk  or  child-like  character 
i^3tic.  As  for  the  moral  note  the  stronltsi 
distinction  between  old  fairy-tale  and  new  iJ 
is  there  all  right,  but  yet  cunningly  used  ’  ” 
The  wittiest  of  these  stories  concm-nT  the  ’  de ' 
livery  of  a  letter  100  years  ouf'^of  date?  the 
mos^t  marvellous,  necromantically  speaking  h 
probably  the  title  piece,  where  a  leai-nS 


the  hazards  of  magic;  the  most  disturbing,  the 
account  of  a  visiting  spirit.  Here  is  fantasy  of 
a  high  order,  pleasurable,  and  improving  too. 

Naomi  Lewis  .  7n-74Q  is:  12  ’6.5  2lfiw 


“There  is  neat  wit  In  [these  stories]  but 
with  a  few  exceptions  (‘The  Star  Beast’ 
perhaps  for  one)  they  seem  rather  like  fire¬ 
works  fizzing  out  in  a  coloured  complexity  of 
stars  and  vanishing  immediately:  fine  for  fire¬ 
works  but  to  some  tastes,  irritating  In  stories. 

TLS  pl30  D  9  ’65  50w 


GRAY,  THOMAS.  The  complete  poems  of 
Thomas  Gray;  English,  Latin  and  Greek:  ed. 
by  H.  W.  Starr  and  J.  R.  Hendrickson.  284p 
$8  Oxford 

821  66-72617 

This  edition  Includes  “Gray’s  translations 
from  Latin  and  Greek  poems  and  his  original 
Latin  poems.”  (Choice) 


“[This  Is]  the  most  carefully  and  widely 
collated  collection  extant — In  short,  the  new 
standard  text.  .  .  .  The  notes  seem  to  have  as 
much  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  his¬ 
torical  material  as  any  reader  would  wish.  .  .  . 
This  slim,  handsome  volume  supersedes  all 
previous  editions  of  Gray’s  poems  and  should  be 
in  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:288  My  ’67  120w 
“For  the  first  time  we  are  given  every  re¬ 
coverable  line  of  Gray’s  .  .  .  and  in  the  form 
the  trustworthy  editors  adjudge  to  be  the  best. 
Along  with  the  text  we  are  also  given  all 
variants  worth  recording.  .  .  .  We  are  grateful 
also — ^with  a  guilty  gratitude — for  the  transla¬ 
tions  that  accompany  every  poem  and  quotation 
which  is  not  in  English.  Further  we  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  succinct  annotations  that  fix  each 
poem  in  its  temporal  context  and  explain  refer¬ 
ences.  .  .  .  [However]  the  annotations  are 
tiresomely  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
.  .  .  bear  no  page  references.” 

TLS  p898  S  29  ’66  1700w 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  Parliament.  Proceedings  in 
Parliament,  1610;  ed.  by  Elizabeth  R.  Poster. 
2v  366:423p  $17.50  Tale  univ.  press 
942.06  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — Stuarts,  1603-1714 — Sources.  Great 

Britain.  Parliament — Sources  65-12540 

Volume  one:  House  of  Lords;  volume  two: 
House  of  Commons.  “The  editor’s  sources  are 
manuscripts,  most  of  which  are  copies  In 
seventeenth-century  clerical  hands.  [In]  edited 
footnotes  and  In  numerous  bracketed  comments 
in  the  text  she  has  added  Information  from  or 
•  •  .•  referred  to  additional  Information  from  .  .  . 
printed  primary  sources.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  for  the  House  of  Lords,  each 
following  the  other;  .  .  .  the  notes  of  Henry 
Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  .  .  .  the  notes  of 
Robert  Bpwyer.  recently  appointed  clerk  of 
and  ..  the  notes  found  In  Petyt 
MS.  637/8  [giving  a]  short  account  from  June  18 
to  November  22,  1610,  in  the  fifth  session.  An 
appendix  contains  a  .  .  .  speech  by  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  on  November  14,  1610,  and  the 
LIRx.  I-'®rd  Ellesmere.’  In  dealing 

+4  Commons,  Poster  has  woven  Into  a 
°*®i activities  from  Febru- 
A®,  the  dissolution  a  year  later, 
„  ’^'”®  ,  illtferent  manuscripts  plus  very 
q+oJg  from  a  dozen  manuscripts  In  the 

State  Papers.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Index. 


volumes  Mrs.  Foster  has  pre- 
th«  A  a  Kiasnlflcent  scholarly  work  on 

TnmiS  T??  flfth  sessions  (both  in  1610)  of 

®  Parliament.  .  .  .  This  work  will 

Drocedur?®Ar®?f,«'’y  reconsider  the  events  and 
almost  A  sessions  where  In  the  past 

sources  were  the  Journals  of 

iArliamem^^V>®'h‘^+^‘  P'  Gardiner’s  edition  of 
Debates  in  1610  published  over  a 
T^®  lutroductlon.  confusing 
In  organization  but  abounding  In  erudition  pre- 

d?s^cusitl°‘"ti;e"^r,H**’  from  the  s?hrc^s. 

aiscusses  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 

sources  and  describes  their  disposition  In  thi 
two  volumes.”  Harold  Hulme  me 

Am  Hist  R  72:973  Ap  ’67  650w 

an  admirable  piece  of  close  and  de- 
tblnk  ...  The  first  volume  Is  I 

^L^^®  "1°^®  successful  of  the  two  It  cbn- 
considerable  length 

tet™evlsed'^^e^a^‘^i.^^**"'  although  they  whre 
.  and  became  the  Lords  Journal 
®nl}y®^y  and  Interesting  than  after  their 
revision.  These  accounts  provide  one  of  the  best 
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pictures  we  have  of  the  upper  chamber  duiinsr 
the  early  seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  The  materi¬ 
als  in  the  second  volume  .  .  ,  include  a  valu¬ 
able  diary  ...  by  an  unidentified  member. 
Aside  from  this,  the  materials  are  rather  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  .  .  .  [The  editor]  has  constructed 
one  composite  narrative  of  proceedings  in  the 
Commons.  .  .  .  Even  so,  the  volurne  suffers  from 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  documents.  For 
many  days  they  are  brief  or  nonexistent;  often 
they  lack  the  cohesion  of  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive.  Spelling  has  been  modernized  and  punc¬ 
tuation  simplified,  which  is  to  be  commended. 
The  text  has  been  improved  by  supplying  words 
from  other  manuscripts  and  occasionally  by  al¬ 
tering  words  that  do  not  make  sense.  .  .  .  The 
important  debates  published  in  these  volumes 
add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  proceedings  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.”  D.  H.  Willson 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:147  J1  ’67  650w 


did  not  live  with  enough  surplus  in  his  lifetime. 
.  .  .  [However,  she  does  transmit]  a  feeling 
for  the  life  transformed  into  literature  and 
painting,  having  illuminated  poems  and  land¬ 
scapes  which  were  made  in  a  time  of  ambiva¬ 
lence,  a  time  also  when  ‘political  thought  and 
aesthetic  thought  met  on  the  common  ground 
of  moral  consciousness.'  ”  Geoffrey  Grigson 

New  Statesman  72:432  S  30  '66  600w 
“The  praise  due  to  that  celebrated  patron  of 
the  arts.  Sir  George  Howland  Beaumont,  is 
amply  bestowed  in  this  biographical  sketch. 
It  is  an  attractive  study  of  personality  and 
personal  relationships  in  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  period  with  which  the  author’s 
syrnpathy  is  evident  in  her  style  of  writing 
and  aptness  of  literary  quotation.” 

TLS  P1049  N  17  '^66  600w 


The  GREAT  Scandinavian  cook  book;  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  domestic  cookery;  tr.  from  the 
Swedish  and  ed.  by  J.  Audrey  Ellison;  Am. 
consultant:  Charlotte  Turgeon.  734p  il  col  11 
$15  Crown 

641.6  Cookery,  Swedish  [66-68078] 

The  accent  In  this  cook  book  Is  on  “the  tra¬ 
dition  and  adapted  recipes  of  Scandinavian  cui¬ 
sine.  Photographic  essays  on  how  to  prepare 
meats,  fish,  game,  poultry,  pastry,  breads,  sal¬ 
ads  [and  vegetables  are  included].  .  .  .  [The] 
thousands  of  recipes  are  .  .  .  checked  and 
adapted  for  the  American  cook.  .  .  .  [There  is] 
a  section  on  children’s  food.”  (Best  Sell)  Culi¬ 
nary  glossary.  Glossary  of  Anglo-American  culi¬ 
nary  terms.  Chapter  index.  Kecipe  index.  Swe¬ 
dish  recipe  index. 


GREELEY,  ANDREW  M.  The  education  of 
Catholic  Americans,  by  Andrew  M.  Greeley 
and  Peter  H.  Rossi.  368p  $8.95  Aldlne  pub. 

377  Church  and  education  66-10867 

Th^  work  is  the  result  of  a  study  fimded  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  “The  data 
for  this  Investigation  were  obtained  through 
personal  interviews  with  a  representative  na¬ 
tional  sample  of  2,763  ALmerlcan  Catholics  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  twentjf-three  and 
fifty-seven,  and  from  questionnaires  returned 
from  an  additional  1000  respondents,  aU  the 
adolescents  in  the  homes  of  sampled  families, 
and  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  1000  Com¬ 
monweal  readers.  .  .  .  The  consequences  of 
Catholic  education  between  about  1910  and 
1960  are  the  .  .  .  objects  of  study.”  (Teach  Col 
Rec) 


“This  enormous  and  heavy  cookbook  was  well 
worth  waiting  for.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
cooking  that  ranlts  with  the  greatest  of  the 
French  cookbooks,  even  including  the  Larousse 
Gastronomique  IBRD  1962].  .  .  .  [The]  back 
endpapers  render  electric  oven  temperatures  in 
comparative  Swedish  and  Eritish-American  set¬ 
tings.  .  .  .  There  is  no  shorter  way  of  saying 
that  this  is  one  of  the  truly  great  cookbooks 
than  to  insist  that  it  is  essential  to  all  but  the 
most  easy-going  and  careless  kitchen.  .  .  .  The 
original  Swedish  edition  ran  into  25  editions  be¬ 
fore  being  brought  into  the  English-language 
edition.” 

Best  Sell  26:446  Mr  15  '67  300w 


“Despite  its  title  [this]  is  not  a  book  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  specialities  but  a  general  cookbook 
with  a  relaxed  yet  formal  attitude  towards  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  food.  .  .  .  Serving 
rules,  table  decorations,  as  well  as  Instructions 
in  the  singular  art  of  napkin-folding,  intensify 
the  delights  of  this  lavish  book.  To  my  mind, 
it’s  an  ideal  choice  both  for  the  novice  (who  re¬ 
quires  detailed  instructions  in  food  preparation 
techniques)  and  for  the  experienced  hostess 
looking  for  new  dishes  .  .  .  and  attractive  serv¬ 
ing  suggestions.”  Gloria  Levitas 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  480w 
"Accurately  described  as  ‘an  encyclopedia  of 
domestic  cookeiy,’  and  inaccurately  called 
Scandinavian  when  It  Is  a  Swedish  work 
(though  related,  the  cuisines  of  the  four  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  vary  considerably)  the  book 
spares  one  no  detail  in  its  discussion  of  food 
meal  planning,  table-laying  and  special  diets 
Swedish  style.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  80w 


GREAVES,  MARGARET.  Regency  patron;  Sir 
George  I3eaumont.  163p  pi  $6.50  Barnes  & 
Noble 

B  or  92  Beaumont,  Sir  George  Howland 

[66-76165] 

“A  study  of  the  way  an  aristocrat,  who  was 
[an]  .  .  .  amateur  painter,  was  able  to  influence 
the  development  of  taste  in  early  19th-century 
England  [through  his  patronageT  ...  of  such 
artists  as  Constable,  Cozens,  Farlngton,  etc.: 
and  of  such  poets  as  Coleridge,  Cowper,  and 
Wordsworth.  .  .  .  Beaumont  helped  establish 
the  Romantic  Movement  [and]  .  .  .  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery.”  (Choice) 


“The  book  is  sensitively  written,  has  good 
black-and-white  illustrations,  and  would  be 
of  use  to  students  of  literature  and  the  history 


of  art  and  of  taste. 

Choice  4:413  Je  ’67  160w 


"[Sir  George  Beaumont]  seems  to  have  de¬ 
feated  Margaret  Greaves:  he  does  not  live  in 
her  book,  precisely,  I  should  say,  because  he 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Hassenger 

Am  J  Soc  72:444  Ja  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Bressler 

Am  Soc  R  32:147  F  '67  650w 


Choice  4:325  My  ’67  190w 
“[This]  is  well  executed  and  eminently  so¬ 
ciological  (that’s  good),  and  it  attempts  to 
probe  behind  present  phenomena  to  their 
sources.  While  primarily  an  objective  report 
of  hard  data,  it  also  makes  Interpretive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  policy  formulators.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thors  are  .  .  .  careful  to  use  controls  to  guard 
against  the  influence  of  several  potentially 
highly  relevant  intervening  variables  such  as 
family  religiosity,  social  class,  education  of 
parents.  .  .  .  [They]  tentatively  suggest  that 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  may  well  be 
worth  all  the  time,  effort  and  expense,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  if  the  Roman  Catholic  has  other 
thmgs  working  for  him.”  R.  E.  Johnstone 
Christian  Century  84:48  ,Ta  11  ’67  460w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Callahan 

Commentary  43:81  Ja  '67  1050w 
“A  workmanlike,  handy  book  .  .  .  written  In 
a  matter-of-fact  style.  .  .  .  The  Greeley-Rossi 
study  divides  ‘the  Christian  life  Into  its  vari¬ 
ous  component  parts.’  .  .  .  Obviously,  these 
are  not  the  ‘component  parts’  of  the  Christian 
life  as  set  out  either  in  the  New  Testament 
or  the  documents  of  Vatican  II.  .  .  .  [With,  one 
exception]  they  indicate,  rather,  the  emphases 
predominant  In  American  Catholicism  in  the 
last  sixty  yeai-s.  .  .  .  [The]  report  points  out 
in  several  places  that  nobody  should  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  Catholic  schools  are  at  best  only 
moderately  successful  in  making  people 
‘better’  Catholics.  ...  In  fact,  ‘religious 
education  is  a  more  Important  predictor  of 
adult  behavior  than  is  an  individual’s  sex,  but 
it  is  les.s  Important  than  his  educatonal  level 
or  the  relgiousness  of  his  parents.’  In  other 
words,  formal  religious  education  can,  by  it¬ 
self,  have  very  little  lasting  effect  even  if 
given  in  a  Catholic  school.”  M.  P.  Rvan 
Critic  26:76  D  ’66-Ja  ’67  1400w 


“The  tools  of  survey  research  are  limited  and 
crude,  but  they  are  used  in  this  study  with  great 
skill  and  sophistication.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter 
summarizes  the  main  findings  of  the  study  and 
comments  on  them  in  the  tentative  language 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  research  scholar.  .  .  . 
For  both  the  educator  and  the  religionist,  this 
is  by  far  the  most  useful  study  that  has  been 
attempted  in  the  area  of  American  Catholic 
education.”  J.  H.  Fichter 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:499  summer  ’67  lOOOw 


“Those  with  low  levels  of  ambiguity  toler¬ 
ance  may  not  be  satisfied  with  this  volume. 
It  certainly  will  not  provide  them  with  much 
help  in  determining  which  level  of  Catholic 
education  could  be  most  safely  jettisoned.  .  .  , 
The  present  book — exploring,  it  should  be  re- 
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GREELEY,  A.  M. — Continued. 
called,  the  results  of  pre-Conclliar  Catholic 
education — may  have  its  greatest  usefulness  in 
comparative  studies  a  genwation  Imnce,  when 
the  aggiornamento  of  the  P^oman  Church  will 
hopefully  be  reflected  in  the  education  of 
Catholic  Americans.”  Robert  H^senger 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:84  O  66  1600w 


GREELEY,  ANDREW  M.  The  hesitant  pil¬ 
grim;  American  Catholicism  after  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  276p  ?5  Sheed 

282  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  66-22013 
The  author’s  “objective  is  to  understand  the 
post- Vatican  II  Church  in  America  and  to  pre¬ 
dict  its  future  course.”  (America)  The  book  is 
divided  into  flve  sections:  Contemporary  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholicism,  Spirit  and  structures  in  Oie 
church,  American  Catholic  intellectual  life. 
Toward  an  American  spirituality  and  Con¬ 
clusion. 


“Karl  Rahner’s  concept  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  terms  of  the  diaspora,  IFr.  Greeley] 
finds  unacceptable  in  this  country.  Harvey 
Cox’s  ‘secular  city’  hypothesis  of  the  American 
Church  also  strikes  him  as  unpalatable.  He 
chooses,  rather,  to  view  the  Church  in  America 
as  dynamic  in  its  turmoO,  vitally  burgeoning 
forth  as  a  denominational  society:  neither 
diaspora  nor  establishment.  .  .  .  Whatever  ap¬ 
prehension  he  may  experience  is  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  what  ultraconservatives  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  might  bring  about  were  they  to  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  things  they  advocate. 
.  .  .  These  carefully  written,  provocative  es¬ 
says  on  American  Catholicism  after  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ‘hesitant 
pilgrim.’  ”  J.  J.  Evoy 

America  115:713  N  26  ’66  750w 
Choice  4:855  O  ’67  120w 

“Here  is  a  seminal  work  on  the  American 
aggiornamento  by  a  leading  advocate  of  pro- 
gressivism  in  the  Church.  Father  Greeley  .  .  . 
provides  a  highly  personal,  yet  well-reasoned 
estimate  of  four  critical  areas  in  AmericEin 
Catholicism  today.  .  .  .  The  topics  considered 
are  wide-ranging  and  expressed  in  an  urbane 
and  provocative  style.  Highly  recommended  for 
all  Catholic  libraries  and  other  collections  on 
religious  sociology.”  C.  E.  Zakrzewski 
Library  J  92:120  Ja  1  ’67  250w 


GREEN,  ALEXANDER.  Scarlet  sails;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Thomas  P.  Whitney;  11.  by 
Esta  Nesbitt.  144p  lib  bdg  $4.05  Scribner 

67-15481 

A  story  “about  Asole,  whose  lover  arrives  in 
a  ship  with  scarlet  sails,  as  had  been  foretold. 
The  prophecy  is  made,  half  in  jest,  to  the  young 
Asole,  and  her  innocent  faith  m  it  is  one  more 
joke  to  the  villagers  who  have  already  ostra¬ 
cized  her  and  her  embittered  father.  The  story 
jumps  to  the  childhood  of  Grey,  who  will  one 
day  take  it  upon  himself  to  fulfill  the  propbecv. 
because  he  has  learned  that  ‘miracles  are  made 
with  one’s  own  hands.’  ”  (Library  J)  Original- 
ly_  published  in  Russia  in  1923  as  Alye  parusa. 
“Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  360w 

“Seldom  does  one  find  a  book  that  seems  so 
perfect.  The  story,  long  popular  in  Russia,  is 
a  remarkable  combination  of  fairy  tale  and  re- 
ality:  a  Cinderella-like  theme,  universal  in  its 
appeal,  iiresents  characters  both  harsh  and 
kind  a^inst  a  setting  both  familiar  and  re¬ 
mote.  The  translation  reads  smoothly,  as 
though  It  were  the  translator’s  own  story; 
and^  the  iHustrations — modern  in  their  striking 
design  and  m  the  dramatic  use  of  red,  black. 

sray— meld,  as  does  the  story  itself,  the 
contradictions  of  illusion  and  reality.  .  .  The 

young  people; 
attainability  of  the 
®  story  can  be  an  anti- 
our^world  ”^R^^H°H^  Pragmatism  that  poisons 
Horn‘Bk‘43;600  O  ’67  360w 
“[This]  is  a  romantic  fantasy,  with  no  speci¬ 
fic  time  or  setting.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  delicate- 
ly  beautiful,  and  the^  chara^rs  fnd  Ite 
the  purest  romance,  but  the  tale  as  a  whole  is 
so  nebulous,  so  slow,  that  it  is  recommended 
as  a.  potential  favorite  only  for  your  most  ro¬ 
mantic  readers.”  D.  Y.  Shaffer  ^  most  ro 

Library  J  92:3198  S  15  ’67  180w 
“Much  of  what  is  finest  in  Soviet  children’s 
literature  has  been  created  by  writers  born 


well  before  the  Revolution  and  strongly  steeped 
in  English  poetry  and  fiction.  .  .  .  It  is  not  al¬ 
together  surprising  that  Alexander  Grinyevsky 
(1880-1932)  .  .  .  should  have  used  the  English- 
sounding  pen  name  of  Alexander  _  Green.  But 
Green’s  work  is  in  no  sense  derivative.  .  .  .  His 
Imagination,  like  his  locales  (places  called 
‘Lisse’  or  ‘Zurbagan’),  is  bound  and  beholden 
to  nothing  on  this  earth.  .  .  .  ‘Scarlet  Sails’  is 
a  full-rigged  romance:  a  tale  of  adventure, 
prophecies,  vengeance  and  idealized  love  at 
first  sight.  But  the  manner  of  its  telling — above 
all,  the  way  Green  traces  the  gi-owth  of  the  boy 
and  girl  from  childhood  to  youth  in  flower — 
makes  it  memorable  as  most  romances  aren’L 
This  is  the  first  book  of  Green’s  to  be  englished, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  beginning.”  Guy  Daniels 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  6  ’67  210w 


GREEN,  BEN  K.  Horse  tradin’:  il.  by 
Lorence  Bjorkland.  304p  $5.95  Knopf 

818  Horses  66-19378 

This  is  a  “collection  of  20  stories  based  upon 
[the  author’s]  experiences,  starting  about  40 
years  ago,  as  a  cowboy  and  horse  and  mule 
trader.”  (Library  J) 


“[Here]  is  a  typical  Texas  storyteller  and  his 
language  is  truly  that  of  the  Texas  cattleman  of 
the  period.  He  accurately  depicts  the  clever 
maneuvering  of  the  trader  who  plays  somewhat 
loosely  with  truth  to  get  the  best  of  the  other 
fellow.  Recommended  as  leisure-reading.”  D. 
O.  Kelley 

Library  J  92:2156  Je  1  ’67  160w 
“[In  the  1930’s  Green  managed]  to  survive 
the  fast-talking,  sharp-witted  game  of  who- 
can-take-who  in  a  horse  trade.  The  account 
of  his  survival,  starting  in  Texas  when  he  was 
13,  makes  lively  reading.  .  .  .  The  appeal  of 
‘Horse  Tradin’  ’  lies  primarily  in  its  colorful, 
conversational  telling  of  a  time  and  a  way  of 
life  now  gone.”  Fred  Gipson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Je  11  ’67  420w 


GREEN,  CONSTANCE  MCLAUGHLIN.  The 
secret  city;  a  history  of  race  relations  in  the 
nation’s  capital.  389p  il  $8.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

301.461  Negroes — Washington,  D.C.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.— Race  relations  66-26585 


“This  book  provides  a  history  of  the  inter¬ 
play  between  the  races  in  Washington  for  the 
period  1791-1960,  paralleling  the  author’s  earlier 
two-volume  account  of  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  Washington  from  village  to  capital, 
(the  first  volume  of  which  won  a  Pulitzer 
?J„*?®.„£W^®liington:  v  1,  Village  and  Capital, 
I8OO7I878,  BRD  1963].”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Logan 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:219  N  ’67  430w 
“Being  both  a  loyal  Washingtonian  and  an 
incurable  optimist.  Mrs.  Green  has  not  produced 
an  unrelieved  jeremiad  against  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  nation’s  capital  but  a  careful  and 
generally  hopeful  account  of  the  changing  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Negro  inhabitants  in  a  basically 
hostile  community.  .  .  .  [Although]  a  valuable 
and  absorbing  book.  The  Secret  City  is  also 
a  somewhat  .disappointing  one.  This  work¬ 
manlike  chronicle  is  full  of  information  and  of 
hope,  but  It  IS  short  on  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation.  .  .  To  write  meaningfully  of  the 
Negro  has  played  in  the  American  past, 
the  historian  .  must  break  away  from  the 
dpcunientary  determinism  which  now  constricts 
his  imagination.”  David  Donald 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  11  ’67  850w 
Choice  4:746  S  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Strickland 

J  Am  Hist  54:682  D  ’67  480w 
„.“Tliose  who  like  to  think  of  progress  as  a 
stiaight-hne  advance  will  find  ‘The  Secret  Citv’ 
meticulous  documentation. 
Mis  Green  demonstrates  a  course  of  race  rela¬ 
tions  that  resembles  the  track  of  a  roller 
1  contemporary  history  in  the 

m  fjenerally  familiar,  though  not 

in  the  richness  of  detail  presented  here.  "The 

Sronnd  closing  date  On  the 

ground  that  a  historian  finds  difficulty  in  as- 

hand.  .  .  .  For  ‘‘The 
^  two-volume  ‘Washing- 

rare  collection  of 
illustrations ,.  her  bibliographic  note  and  bib- 
will  be  mined  assiduously  by  future 
researchers.”  H.  H.  Miller  j-  iuluib 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  My  14  ’67  900w 
Va  Q  R  43:cllx  autumn  ’67  IlOw 
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GREEN>  DAVID.  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough.  351p  il  $6.95  Scribner 

B  or  92  Marlborough,  Sarah  (Jennings) 
Churchill,  Duchess  of  67-24061 

A  biography  “of  one  of  the  great  ladies  of 
English  history.  Sarah  was  the  wife  of  John 
Churchill,  First  Duke  of  Mai-lborgugh,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  opposing  Louis  XIV;  and 
for  many  years  she  served  Queen  Anne  as  Keep¬ 
er  of  the  Privy  Purse  and  Mistress  of  the 
Robes — and  as  the  Queen’s  closest  confidante.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Genealogical  table.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:321  N  15  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  16  ’67 
700w 

Economist  223:357  Ap  22  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  T.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  92:3631  O  16  ’67  170w 
“Green’s  biography  of  this  difficult  woman 
could  not  be  bettered.  He  is  witty,  but  never 
cynical,  plainly  in  favor  of  the  Duchess,  but 
never  sentimental  about  her  or  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  her  at  her  own  valuation;  and  he  con¬ 
trives  to  hold  our  Interest  through  endless 
pages  of  wrangling  about  nothing.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
whose  massive  biography  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  [Marlborough,  His  Life  and  Times, 
BRD  1938]  also  dealt  very  thoroughly  with  his 
wife,  but  he  sustains  the  inevitable  comparison 
with  ease.  He  wears  his  scholarship  more  light¬ 
ly  than  Churchill,  but  after  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Blenheim  archives  he  is  able  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  occasionally  alter  his  account.  The 
book  is  also  superbly  illustrated  and  produced. 
After  Marlborough’s  death  in  1722,  Green  comes 
into  his  own  and  the  Duchess’s  long  decline 
into  middle  and  old  age  (she  lived  until  1744),  is 
an  absurd  but  engrossing  story  which  has 
never  been  told  before  in  such  detail,  or  so 
well.”  J.  P.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  29  ’67  800w 
“Green  [relies]  mainly  on  [the  manuscripts] 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenlieim  .  .  . 
[and]  has  written  a  straightforward  biogrraphy. 
.  .  .  The  career  of  Sarah  Jenyns  makes  a  dra¬ 
matic  story,  and  .  .  .  occasionally  [the  author] 
seems  about  to  trespass  upon  the  territory  of 
the  historical  novelist.  .  .  .  But  his  book  as  a 
whole  is  greatly  superior  to  its  introductory 
chapter.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Green]  has  already  written 
admirably  on  Blenheim  Palace,  and  is  familiar 
with  every  phase  in  the  creation  of  that  magni¬ 
ficent  scene.  .  .  .  The  tale  of  [the  Duchess’s] 
relations  with  Vanbrugh  has  never  been  better 
told,  and  the  architect  emerges  from  their  em¬ 
broilment  with  dignity  as  well  as  humour.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  unpublished  material 
scattered  through  [this]  biography,  and  se¬ 
veral  familiar  anecdotes  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
phrased.” 

TLS  p375  My  4  ’67  700w 


GREEN,  ELY.  Ely;  an  autobiography;  in  trod, 
by  Lillian  Smith.  23  6p  $4.95  Seabury 
B  or  92  66-22995 

The  mulatto  illegitimate  son  of  a  Negro 
woman  and  a  white  man  recalls  his  boyhood  in 
Sewanee,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  born  in  1893. 
Glossary  Included  in  publisher’s  note. 


Christian  Century  83:1243  O  12  *66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  91:5949  D  1  ’66  120w 
“The  story  is  told  in  [the  author’s]  own 
uncertain  spelling  and  grammar,  although  edit¬ 
ing  is  apparent.  One  sees  a  world  tliat  no 
longer  exists,  where  the  educated  whites  knew 
his  parentage  but  were  kind  to  him.  and  the 
average  Negro  taunted  him.  Torn  between  two 
worlds,  he  vividly  pictures  the  best  and  worst 
of  them.  The  story  ends  in  1912  as  18-year-old 
Ely,  who  has  become  a  crack  shot  and  trapper, 
is  forced  to  leave  Tennessee  and  so  moves  to 
Texas.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  publisher  has 
not  given  us  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  author’s  life.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  ” 

Library  J  91:6219  D  16  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  30  ’66  120Cw 
“This  brief  autobiography  of  a  troubled  boy 
seeking  identity,  acceptance,  and  recognition 
is  unlike  any  other  story  of  race.  Poignant  and 
powerful,  it  may  trouble  the  conscience  of 
.many  4jnerJcM@;  however,  the  author’s  nos¬ 


talgic  recounting  of  life  in  a  past  generation, 
with  its  episodes  of  high  adventure,  will  also 
fascinate  many.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  miscegena¬ 
tion  appears  with  fresh  and  vivid  variations. 
His  story  begins  when  he  is  called  ‘nigger,’ 
and  he  tries  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  Ely.  who  is  what  his  people  would 
call  ‘a  natural-born  storyteller,’  relates  his 
painful  tale  with  a  bright  sparkle  of  wit.  .  .  . 
The  most  interesting  sections  of  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  deal  with  Ely’s  life  as  a  trapper,  hunter, 
and  digger  of  ‘gensend’  or  genseng  root.  .  .  . 
In  her  introduction  Lillian  Smith  makes  the 
apt  comment  that  ‘Ely  is  a  most  extraordinaiy 
docximent.’  It  is.  Indeed;  judged  by  any  stand¬ 
ards  the  book  comes  out  a  living  whole.”  Mar¬ 
garet  Walker 

Sat  R  60:35  Ja  7  ’67  450w 


GREEN,  JULIAN.  To  leave  before  dawn;  tr. 
by  Anne  Green.  243p  $4.95  Harcourt 
B  or  92  67-19199 

This  autobiography  covers  the  writer’s  early 
years  in  and  around  Paris  from  1905  to  1918. 
Originally  published  in  French  as  Partir  Avant 
Le  Jour. 


Reviewed  by  Pierre  Courtlnes 

America  117:484  O  28  ’67  400w 
Best  Sell  27:274  O  15  ’67  150w 
“Early  childhood  memories  of  this  eminent 
author  hint  at  his  future  character.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  .  .  .  are  vivid  and  episodic,  supporting 
hi.s  previously  published  Diary  1928-1957  [BRD 
1964].  Clear  pictures  of  his  family  with  an  ail¬ 
ing  mother,  an  ineffective  father,  and  four  old¬ 
er  sisters  stand  out.  Green’s  supreme  self-con¬ 
fidence,  .  .  .  his  complete  innocence,  his  deep 
religious  leanings,  .  .  .  his  interest  In  languages 
and  drawing,  and  his  obsession  with  the  evil  of 
nakedness  make  illuminating  reading.  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  revealing  portrait  of  the  formative 
years  of  a  strange  personality.”  R.  P.  'Tubby 
Library  J  92:2757  Ag  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Biddle 

New  Repub  157:26  N  11  ’67  2700w 
“The  prose  which  Green  has  devised  [here] 
is  supple  and  unpretentious,  calling  no  attention 
to  its  delicate  virtuosity,  and  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  in  like  spirit  by  his  sister  Anne,  who  her¬ 
self  IS  portrayed  here  with  affection.  .  .  . 
What  animates  [Green’s]  work  at  its  core 
is  the  conflict  that  raged  within  him  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  of  his  faith  .  .  .  [and] 
the  imperious  demands  of  his  own  human  na¬ 
ture  to  be  granted  the  fulfillment  of  its  instincts 
and  desires.  It  is  this  conflict  which  obteins  the 
fascinated  participation  of  the  reader  as  well 
as  of  the  author,  and  which  Induces  In  both 
considerations  of  implacable  universality.  .  .  . 
The  innocence  with  which  the  adult  author 
demonstrates  by  his  own  observations  both  the 
deviousness  of  his  youthful  self  and  the  morbid 
Ingenuity  of  his  mature  rationalizations  forbids 
ns  to  enjoy  any  indignation  or  levity  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  .  .  .  What  Julian  Green  intended  that 
we  should  see  In  ‘To  Leave  Before  Dawn’  may 
not  prove  to  be  what  we  do,  in  fact,  see.  No 
matter,  life  is  there  ”  James  Lord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  1  ’67  1850w 
“The  book  is  rather  Gldean,  vague  out  of 
portentousness  rather  than  any  lack  of  candor 
(‘What  does  it  all  mean?’),  and  It  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  In  a  gritty,  clinical  fashion.” 
New  Yorker  43:223  O  4  ’67  70w 


GREEN,  MARTIN.  The  problem  of  Boston: 
some  readings  In  cultural  history.  234p  $6 
Norton 

917.44  Boston — Intellectual  life.  American 
literature — Boston  65-18019 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Jones 

Am  Lit  39:133  Mr  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Aaron 

New  Statesman  73:84  Ja  20  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Bradbury 

Reporter  36:55  F  9  ’67  1250w 


GREEN,  PHILIP.  Deadly  logic;  the  theory  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  361p  $6  Ohio  state  unlv. 
press 

355.4  Strategy.  Atomic  warfare  66-23258 
An  assistant  professor  of  government  at 
Smith  College  offers  a  “critique  of  the  meth¬ 
odologies  used  by  the  nuclear  deterrent  etrot- 
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GREEN,  PHILIP — Continued 

egists  In  the  academic  comiminity  »u<*  M 
Kahn,  Wohlstetter,  Skilling,  et  al.  [He] 
gues  that  ‘systems  analysis 

ry,'  for  instance,  are  pseudoscientific  approach¬ 
es  that  fail  to  consider  ethical  and  rnoial  im¬ 
peratives  in  national  poli<y  making.  In  addi 
tion,  since  much  of  the  financial  support  for 
these  academic  strategists  derives 
mental  contracts.  Green  questions  whether  they 
are  really  in  search  of  the  truth.  (Choice) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 

“Deadly  Logic  is  deadly,  not  in  its  logic  but 
in  its  language.  It  is  one  of  the  woist  written 
books  I  have  read.  Like  an  A^yn  Rarid  no-^1,  it 
repeats  its  message  endlessly.  Unlike  Rand, 
Green  never  makes  the  rnessage  clear  ...  it 
doe.=.  not  take  a  seventy-eight-page  book  review 
— and  a  meandering  one  at  tha^c^  Herman 
Kahn’s  On  Thermonuclear  War  [BRD  1961J  to 
discover  that  RAND  was  busier  helping  decision- 
makers  make  somewhat  better  inforrned  de¬ 
cisions  than  in  developing  a  science  of  deter¬ 
rence.  .  .  .  And  sixty-four  pages  on  game  theory 
only  shows  how  badly  dated  Green  s  book  is.  I 
doubt  that  there  have  been  that  many  pages 
written  on  it  in  the  Pentagon  in  the  past  ten 
years.  As  the  author  unwinds,  he  gives  us  only 
fifty- six  pages  on  the  unrationality  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  rationality  and  forty-two  pages 
on  the  lack  of  ethics  m  deterrence  theory.  In 
the  last  twenty-two  pages  he  tries  vainly  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it.”  V.  K.  Heyman 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:188  N  67  320w 
“[This  is]  authoritative,  well  documented, 
and  closely  reasoned.  .  .  .  The  book  is  hig'hly 
readable,  but  the  style  and  the  subject  material 
make  it  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to  the 
appended  notes.  ...  A  valuable  addition  to 
collections  on  national  policy  making,  military 
affairs,  and  international  politics.” 

Choice  4:584  J1  '67  120w 
“[Professor  Green]  proves  with  stringent  log¬ 
ic  and  thorough  research  that  the  attempt  to 
make  a  predictable  science  of  deterrence  has 
failed.  This  book  should  be  on  every  shelf.” 
Kurt  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:1173  Mr  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  '67  120w 


GREENAWAY,  FRANK.  John  Dalton  and  the 
atom.  244p  11  $6.95  Cornell  unlv.  press 
B  or  92  Dalton,  John.  Atomic  theory 

66-27470 

This  account  of  the  English  Quaker  school¬ 
teacher  who  was  “the  first  to  give  practical 
meaning  to  atomism  is  framed  in  the  milieu  of 
his  time  and  in  the  broader  history  of  man’s 
understanding  of  the  atom.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Choice  4:56  Mr  ’67  160w 


“Despite  the  Importance  of  his  contribution, 
there  has  been  no  modern  authoritative  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dalton.  This  situation  has  now  been 
remedied  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Greena¬ 
way’s  study,  a  book  that  is  based  on  the  latest 
scholarly  resea,rch  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
and  yet  one  that  can  be  profitably  read  by  the 
historian,  scientist,  or  interested  layman.” 
George  Basalla 

Library  J  92:1021  Mr  1  ’67  120w 


“'rhis  new  biographical  study  by  the  deputy 
keeper  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Science  Museum,  London,  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  history  of  chemis¬ 
try.  The  author  modestly  claims  in  the  preface 
that  he  has  attempted  to  give  the  general  read¬ 
er  a  complete  picture  of  Dalton  and  his  atomic 
theory  in  their  historical  context  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  more  serious  student  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  specialized  literature  on  the  subject. 
He  succeeds  admirably  in  both  these  objectives. 
.  .  .  [However,  Greenaway]  suggests,  by  a  his¬ 
torical  application  of  Dalton’s  ‘rule’  of  greatest 
simplicity,  that  he  made  his  first  calculation  of 
relative  atomic  weights  from  Lavoisier’s  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements 
of  water.  Not  all  Dalton  students  will  agree  with 
this  last  view.”  Owen  Hannawav 

Science  157:670  Ag  11  ’67  650w 


“Any  biographer  of  Dalton  laboiirs  under  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulties.  His  closest  friend  William 
Henry  predeceased  him,  and  it  was  left  to  W 
C.  Henry,  William’s  son  and  Dalton’s  former 
pupil,  to  write  the  official  life  of  Dalton  He 
did  so  only  as  a  reluctant  filial  and  pedagogic 
duty.  The  volume  he  eventually  produced  .  .  . 
ha.a  cast  its  long  shadow  over  all  subsequent 


studies.  .  .  .  [And  the]  collection  of  Dalton 
manuscripts  kept  at  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  vs[as  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  in  a  1940  air  raid.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Greenaway  is  aware  of  the  pressing  need  to  ex¬ 
plore  Dalton’s  background  and  early  years,  and 
to  place  bis  work  .  .  .  against  the  wholeback- 
ground  of  eighteenth-century  science.  Yet  in 
his  anxiety  to  do  these  things  he  has  produced 
a  book  so  loaded  with  asides,  suggestions, 
speculations  and  textual  elaborations  that  the 
general  reader  and  the  beginning  student  can¬ 
not  but  be  confused.  .  .  .  All  this  is  a  great 
pity,  for  Mr.  Greenaway  has  many  Interesting 
ideas  which  deserve  a  better  presentation.” 

TLfi  n944  O  13  ’66  1400w 


GREENBERG,  PEARL.  Children’s  experiences 
In  art;  dravring  and  painting:  phot,  by  Pearl 
and  Muri'ay  Greenberg.  132p  $7.50  Reinhold 
372.5  Children  as  artists.  Creation  (Literary, 
artistic,  etc.)  66-11936 

The  author  seeks  to  demonstrate  “the  value 
of  art  8,s  a  regular  part  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  .  .  .  through  the  use  of  photographs 
showing  grade-school  children  engaged  in  art 
projects  and  the  actual  work  they  accomplish 
during  an  average  classroom  session.  .  .  . 

[The]  text  Implements  the  pictorial  presentation 
with  comments  by  the  children  themselves. 
Ways  for  setting  up  a  dynamic  art  program 
through  the  grades  are  outlined.  The  emphasis 
throughout  is  on ,  the  techniques  of  drawing 
and  painting  as  basic  to  an  art  curriculum.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“The  book  reflects  the  excitement  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  broadminded  art  teacher  and  is  free 
from  the  lingo  of  art  educators.  The  material, 
a  rambling  conversation  on  the  joy  of  the  art 
experience  is  not  always  well  organized,  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  and  her  love  for 
the  subject  matter  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
order.  "There  are  worthwhile  pointers  on  art 
training,  classroom  experience,  museum  trips, 
and  teacher-student  relationship.  The  use  of 
impromptu  statements  by  children  is  delightful. 
Profusely  illustrated,  mostly  in  black  and  white. 
Regrettably,  some  of  the  reproductions  of  chil¬ 
dren's  art  work  have  no  captions  indicating  age 
level.” 

Choice  3:1058  Ja  ’67  120w 
“Of  primary  interest  to  elementary  school 
art  teachers,  this  is  a  personal  plea  for  a 
stronger  and  more  involving  art  currtculum  in 
the  schools.  .  .  .  While  painting  and  drawing 
projects  are  stressed,  collage  techniques  are 
also  discussed.  .  .  .  The  author’s  ideas  are 
not  new,  and  are  explored  In  much  greater 
depth  by  Miriam  Llndstrom  in  Children’s  Art 
IBRD  1958],  This  book  is,  however,  generously 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  work  and  reproductions  of  their  art 
projects,  and  as  such  is  of  some  value  for 
art  teachers.”  S.  L.  Sobel 

Library  J  91:4937  O  15  ’66  IlOw 


GREENE,  FELIX.  Vietnam!  Vietnam!  in  phot, 
and  text.  175p  $5.50;  pa  $2.95  Fulton  pub. 
CO.  box  191,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict.  1961-  — Pictures, 
illustrations,  etc.  66-28359 

A  collection  of  photographs  and  text  de¬ 
scribing  the  current  war  in  Vietnam. 


“A  typically  faulty  and  objectionable  volume 
— ^blatant  tract  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
appropriate  description.  [This]  is  a  collection 
of  photographs  hand-picked  from  the  world 
press,  supplemented  by  propagandist  hand-outs 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  infoi-mation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  a  few  pictures  taken  by  Greene.  If  it 
is  his  purpose  to  prove  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  a  brutal  and  dirty  and  dehumanizing  affair 
which  does  not  always  do  honor  to  the  United 
States,  many  Americans  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  him.  But  a  significantly  different  message 
is  implicit  in  his  selection  of  photographs.  .  .  . 
He  sums  up  the  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  photographically  with  two  pictures — a 
wrecked  schoolhouse  and  a  demolished  co¬ 
operative  worker’s  apartment  house.  Like  his 
photographs,  Greene’s  text  and  commentary  are 
sketched  in  tones  of  black  and  white.  His 
many  omissions  and  inaccuracies  may  be  easily 
checked  by  reference  to  books  listed  in  his 
bibliography  and  to  other  standard  works 
which  are  not  mentioned.  Librarians  need  not 
rush  to  acquire.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:1963  O  16  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  F  9  '67  SSOw 
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One  does  not  have  to  see  [Greene’s]  100 
pages  of  photographs,  some  good,  some  moving 
put  few  of  them  new,  and  his  fifty  pages  of 
text.  In  order  to  feel  that  this  most  publicly  sav¬ 
age  of  all  wars  has  gone  on  long  enough.  .  .  . 
But  Mr.  Greene’s  history  too  is  bad,  and  is 
seen  too  often  in  the  colours  of  the  Communist 
CMe  for  his  book  to  persuade  th^uncommltted. 
The  North  Vietnamese  view  is  not  challenged, 
the  American  argument  is  only  considered  when 
it  can  be  demolished  cheaply.  Vietnam!  Viet¬ 
nam!  may  be  ‘a  powerful  indictment  of  the 
American  record  in  Vietnam’,  but  it  is  not 
good  propaganda.” 

TLS  p431  My  25  ’67  lOOw 


GREENE,  GRAHAM.  May  we  borrow  your 
husband?  and  other  comedies  of  the  sexual 
life.  183p  $4.50  Viking 

67-13500 

,  A  collection  of  twelve  stories  by  the  author 
of  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  (BRD  1948).  Some 
of  the  stories  have  previously  appeared  in  such 
publications  as  Playboy,  Vogue,  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 


Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Kunkel 

America  116:761  My  20  ’67  440w 
Best  Sell  27:52  My  1  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Coffey 

Commonweal  86:527  Ag  25  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:119  My  '67  220w 
Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Hollcky 

Library  J  92:1609  Ap  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:812  J1  25^’67  3S0w 
Reviewed  by  Kenith  Trodd 

New  Statesman  73:476  Ap  7  ’67  760w 
“The  stories  in  [Greene’s]  new  volume  vary 
greatly  in  merit.  Two  or  three  of  them,  ‘The 
Overnight  Bag,’  ‘Dr.  Crombie’  and  ‘The  In¬ 
visible  Japanese  Gentleman,’  are  no  more 
than  good  macabre  jokes.  .  .  .  Yet  In  a  story 
no  longer  than  these,  ‘Beauty,’  which  recounts 
what  might  be  called  the  secret  life  of  a  prize 
Pekingese,  a  rich  woman’s  pet,  he  pi-oduces  a 
chilling  parable  on  the  theme  of  human  vanity 
and  mortality.  Elsewhere  ...  he  seems  bent 
on  showing  us  that  he  can  take  on  Maugham  at 
his  own  game  and  do  it  better.  The  comparison 
arises  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  stories  are  set  in  the  south  of  Prance. 
It  stems  also  from  the  nature  of  the  narrator. 

.  .  .  One  of  these  Antibes  stories,  ‘Mortmain,’ 
which  describes  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  narrator  .  .  .  the  seduction  of  a  newly 
deserted  wife  by  a  Lesbian,  Is  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  Nevertheless,  these  first-person  stories 
seem  to  mo  too  relaxed,  too  undemanding  of 
their  author,  to  show  hhn  as  the  major  writer 
he  Is.”  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  36  '67  1160w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Junker 

Newsweek  69:108  My  8  ’67  560w 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  60:36  Ag  5  ’67  550w 
“This  new  collection  of  short  stories  .  .  . 
must  not  be  dismissed  too  lightly.  The  mature 
Greene  is  never  a  mere  Sunday  writer;  there 
is  always  an  element  of  earnestness  about  his 
game.  And  [here]  he  is  still  the  consummate 
pro:  .  .  .  his  style  is  at  once  artful  and  impec¬ 
cable.  Yet  beneath  all  the  skill  lurks  an  un¬ 
professional  but  engaging  note  of  bitter-sweet 
poignacy.  .  .  .  Two  Gentle  People,  a  paean  to 
a  love  that  might  have  been,  and  Mortmain,  a 
chronicle  of  a  mistress’s  revenge  for  a  love 
that  was,  are  too  slick,  but  on  the  whole,  so 
well  told  that  one  scarcely  minds.  It  is  in 
Cheap  in  August  that  Greene  delivers  the  full 
measure  of  his  talents.  .  .  .  Though  sex  .  .  . 
often  seems  close  to  the  core  of  the  stories,  it 
is  rather  a  disinterred  sex  of  summers  long 
past  as  viewed  through  memory  from  an 
autumnal  vantage  point.  The  total  effect  is 
like  a  swim  in  comfortable  warm  waters 
through  which  occasionally  streak  cold  cur¬ 
rents;  the  chill  and  final  reminders  of  mor¬ 
tality  add  pungency  rather  than  detract  from 
the  pleasures  of  the  dip.” 

Tims  89:104  Ap  21  ’67  660w 
“Graham  Greene’s  well-known  admiration 
for  Henry  James  has  never  led  him  into  acci¬ 
dental  pastiches.  .  .  .  But  Greene’s  desire  to 
emulate  his  master  Is  more  evident  than  usual 
in  this  new  collection.  .  .  .  These  tales  subtitled 
‘comedies  of  the  sexual  life’,  are  Uke  James 
stories  speeded  up  with  the  ghosts  and  corrup¬ 
tions  ma,de  blatant  and  material.  Menacing  a 
new  affair,  the  former  mistress  fills  the  apart¬ 
ment  not  with  any  spiritual  malaise  but  with 


helpful  pieces  of  paper,  friendly  notes.  The 
inner  darkness  of  shadowy  Mr.  Cooper  is  not 
within  his  soul  but,  perhaps,  his  overnight 
bag.  The  evils  are,  mostly,  funny.  .  .  .  The 
author  and  narrator  have  taken  a  holiday 
from  moral  judgment,  merely  expressing  oc¬ 
casionally  a  wry,  unhopeful  wish  that  things 
might  go  well.  .  .  .  This  tone  is  more  elegiac 
than  many  an  easy  tear.” 

TLS  o325  Ap  20  '67  340w 


GREENER,  LESLIE.  The  discovery  of  Egypt. 
216p  pi  $6.95  Viking 

913.32  Egypt — Antiquities.  Egypt — ^History 

67-10215 


’The  author  has  taken  “as  his  theme  the 
hlstoi^  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  its  ancient  monuments  by  visitors  from 
western  countries.  He  starts  his  story  .  .  . 
with  Herodotus,  .  .  .  [and  ends]  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  organized  antiquities  service 
under  the  direction  of  Auguste  Mariette.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:888  O  ’67  80w 

“A  lucid  and  charming  account.  ...  In  re¬ 
cent  times  there  has  been  a  spate  of  popular 
works  dealing  with  the  modern  discovery  of 
Egypt,  the  history  of  Egyptology,  and  so  on. 
Greener  s  book  Is  by  far  the  best  and  as  such 
is  highly  recommended  to  both  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  A.  R.  Schulman 
Library  J  92:574  P  1  ’67  310w 
Library  J  92:204  My  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
“Published  accounts  of  travellers  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  bulk  of  the  material  for  this  book, 
but  the  author  has  not  been  content  to  repro¬ 
duce  their  tales  simply.  The  various  stages  in 
the  rediscovery  are  traced  separately,  and  their 
different  aspects  considered  individually.  An 
obvious  historical  order  is  avoided  and  the 
story  made  splendidly  lively  by  the  clever  use 
of  anecdote  within  straight  narrative.  Mr. 
Greener  has  set  out  to  write  a  book  Intended 
to  divert,  and  in  this  he  is  wholly  successful. 
Yet  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  Is 
passed  on  by  the  way,  culled  from  unexpected 
and  little-known  sources.  Equally  is  he  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  choice  of  Illustrations  which  are 
almost  wholly  drawn  from  old  publications.” 
TLS  plOO  F  9  ’67  800w 


GREENFIELD,  HARRY  I.  Manpower  and  the 
growth  of  producer  services;  foreword  by  Ell 
Ginzberg.  144p  $6  Columbia  univ.  press 
338.4  Service  industries.  Labor  supply.  U.S. 
— Industries  66-28265 

“This  case  study,  by  an  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Queens  College,  focuses  on  the 
two-out-of-three  skilled  American  workers,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  rapidly  growing,  profit-seeking 
producer  services  sector,  l.e.,  communications, 
maintenance,  finance,  engineering,  accounting, 
and  so  on.  After  defining  and  outlining  the 
scope  of  producer  services.  Greenfield  analyzes 
demand  and  supply  considerations;  demograph¬ 
ic,  occupational,  industrial,  and  regional  pat¬ 
terns;  and  the  role  of  services  in  economic 
growth.”  (LibraiT-  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Among  the  findings  of  this  exploratory  study 
Is  that  the  stereotype  of  the  service  sector  as 
an  employer  of  mainly  unskilled  workers  at 
low  wages  Is  a  myth  in  many  producer  services 
Moreover,  the  expansion  of  one  producer  service 
tends  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  others 
This  publication  has  Implications  for  manpower 
policies  since  producer  services  generate  em¬ 
ployment  of  individuals  with  a  wide  variety  of 
skills.  They  also  seem  to  be  a  key  factor  in 
the  rates  of  economic  and  employment  growth.” 
M.  J.  Segal 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:187  J1  ’67  400w 

Choice  4:878  O  '67  130w 

“This  is  a  highly  useful  book  for  general  as 
well  as  economics  collections,  where  it  comple¬ 
ments  the  narrower  work  of  [G.l  Stlgler  [in 
Trends  in  Output  and  Employment,  1947,1 

Trend  of  Government 
Activity  in  the  U.S.  Since  1900,  BRD  1953].” 
R,  E,  Will 

Library  J  91:6086  D  16  ’66  IlOw 


GREENFIELD,  SIDNEY^  M.  English  rustics  in 
black  skin;  a  study  of  modern  family  forms 
in  a  pre-lndustriafized  society.  208p  $5:  pa 
$1.95  College  &  univ.  press 

301.42  FamUy.  Marriage.  Barbados— Social 
life  and  customs  66-10484 

In  this„"sociohlstorlcal  study  of  the  family 
unit  at  village  level  In  Barbados  the  conclusion 
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GREENFIELD,  S.  M. — Continued! 
reached  [is]  that  the  f^ily  is  b^ed  on  the  pre- 
industriai  revolution  English  pattern,  (Chi  is 
tlan  Century)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Greenfield’s  long  background  analysis  is] 
the  best  part  of  the  book.  ...  A  victim  of  the 
particularistic  fallacy,  Greenfield  overlooks 
that  Barbados  is  not  England,  that  slavery  did 
influence  family  forms,  that  local  racial  attitudes 
and  other  factors  provide  a  non-English  en- 
viromnent,  and  that  much  of  Latin  America, 
although  it  had  relatively  little  English  i^lu- 
ence,  has  a  family  system  similar  to  the  Bar¬ 
badian  in  many  respects.  .  .  .  Matrifocality, 
described  as,  ‘something  new  both  to  scholars 
and  to  collectors  of  vital  statistics’  .  ...  is  by 
no  means  a  Negro  or  even  a  West  Indian  mo¬ 
nopoly  .  .  .  [and]  is  characteristic  of  Latin 
America.  ...  I  find  an  extreme  economic  de¬ 
terminism  in  Greenfield’s  analysis.  Moreover 
.  .  .  the  volume  itself  lacks  case  studies  and 
gives  little  impression  that  [the  author  and  his 
wife]  ever  got  really  close  to  the  people.”  John 

Am  Soc  R  32:835  O  ’67  600w 


“[This  is]  a  valuable  contribution  to  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  matrifocal  family  system 
.  .  .  Greenfield’s  research,  carried  out  in  1956- 
57,  was  part  of  a  larger  project  undertaken  by 
scholars  from  Columbia  University  investiga¬ 
ting  social  life  and  institutions  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  His  descriptive  data  add  to  the  ethno¬ 
graphy  of  the  Barbados,  and  his  structural- 
functional  and  cultural -historical  analysis  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  family  as  a  social  sys¬ 
tem.  Another  useful  feature  is  the  careful  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  varied  family  forms,  sup¬ 
porting  his  thesis  that  the  Barbardlan  family 
can  be  understood  within  an  English  rather 
than  an  African  frame  of  reference.” 

Choice  4:766  S  ’67  IlOw 


Christian  Century  84:1603  D  28  ’66  40w 


GREENWAY,  JOHN,  ed.  The  anthropologist 
looks  at  myth.  See  Jacobs,  M.,  comp. 


GREER,  SCOTT.  Urban  renewal  and  American 
cities:  the  dilemma  of  democratic  intervention 
[Robert  C.  Wood,  consulting  editor].  201p 
$5.95:  pa  $1.95  Bobbs 

309.2  Urban  renewal.  City  planning — ^U.S. 

65-26544 

“The  first  part  [of  this  report]  is  a  brief 
analysis  of  urban  renewal  as  part  of  [U.S.] 
culture.  .  .  .  The  second  part  is  an  organiza¬ 
tional  analysis  of  the  program.  .  .  .  The  last 
consideration  [concerns  the]  .  .  .  intertwined 
social  trends  [involved].  ...  In  the  last  chapters 
.  .  .  proposals  .  .  .  for  strengthening  the  pro- 
^"^bieving  its  goals  [are  suggested].” 
(Pref)  Indexes. 


It  IS  Scott  Greer’s  thesis  that  urban  renew- 
while  it  may  demolish  those  ‘problem’  parts 
of  town  the  respectable  people  find  embarrass- 
mg,  will  not  bring  about  the  human  renewal 
that  urban  life  demands.  .  .  .  [One]  may  share 
young  Prof.  Greer’s  regret  that  much  of  ur- 
.renewal  seems  more  inspired  by  economic 
self -merest  than  by  a  yearning  for  social  jus¬ 
tice.”  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  114:744  My  21  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  Bradbury  Seasholes 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:517  Je  ’67  850w 

“Unlike  [Jane]  Jacobs’  The  Death  and  Life 
American  Cities  [BRD  1961],  which 
attributes  the  failures  of  urban  renewal  to  un- 
taaginative  planners,  or  Abrams’  The  City  is 
the  Frontier  ^IBRD  1965],  which  blames  real 
estate  Interests  for  distorting  the  original  wel- 
fare  Intentions,  this  pungent  appraisal  .  .  .  lays 
the  blame  more  properly  upon  the  conflicting 
goals  inherent  in  the  program  Itself.  .  .  .  Greer 
suggests  that  the  multiple  goals  be  clarified 
and  separated  and  that  government  powers  be 
upd .  not  to  shore  up  weak  [central  business 
district]  economies  but  to  attain .  .  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  standard  housing  in  well 
planned  communities.  .  .  ,  Despite  the  general 
soundness  of  the  approach,  this  book  Is 

disappointing.  The  style  is  uneven  and  some¬ 
times  disjointed,  the  documentation  is  meager 
and  sloppy.  Nevertheless,  one  must  recommend 
its  contents  as  essential  reading  for  sociolo¬ 
gists.  political  scientists  and  city  planners  con¬ 
cerned  with  urban  renewal." 

Choice  4:68  Mr  ’67  230w 


GREGOR,  ARTHUR  S.  Charles  Darwin.  189p  11 
$4.75:  lib  bdg  $4.70  Dutton 
B  or  92  Darwin,  Charles  Robert — Juvenile 
literature  66-11382 


The  author  describes  Darwm  m  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  as  he  struggles  to  find  his  true 
calling  and  later  when,  as  a  mature  scientist, 
he  brings  an  unwelcome  hjTiothesis  to  a  hostile 
society.  .  .  .  The  portraits  of  Darwin’s  family 
and  his  colleagues  are  [also]  presented.  [Glos¬ 
sary.  Chronology.  Bibliography  of  further  read¬ 
ing  on  Darwin.  Index.]  Grades  se\en  to  ten. 
(Library  J) 


“High  school  students  will  find  this  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  account.  .  .  .  Darwin  s 
childhood,  schooling,  exploits  and  theory  are 
considered  clearly  and  briefly.”  , 

Best  sell  26:368  Ja  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“’rhorough  research  and  unusual  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  great  personality  are  combined  here. 
There  is  such  good  balance  between  scientific 
activities  and  personal  life  that  the  reader  un¬ 
derstands  how  Darwin,  and  not  someone  else, 
could  not  only  achieve  scientific  success  but 
change  the  thinking  of  a  generation.  .  .  .  An 
interesting,  sentient  biography.”  R.  H,  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:582  O  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  92:343  Ja  15  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:72  N  ’67  190w 


GREGOR,  ARTHUR  S.  How  the  world’s  first 
cities  began;  il.  by  W.  T.  Mars.  64p  $3.75:  lib 
bdg  $3.71  Dutton 

913.35  Mesopotamia — Civilization — Juvenile 

literature.  Cities  and  towns — History — 
Juvenile  literature.  Civilization,  Ancient — 
Juvenile  literature  67-4594 

“Among  the  world’s  first  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  were  those  established  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  author  traces  man’s  progress  there  from 
wandering  hunter  to  settled  farmer  and  shows 
how  the  needs  of  agrarian  life  led  to  the 
development  of  increasingly  complex  societies. 
In  a  .  .  .  final  chapter  he  looks  at  today’s 
swollen  cities  aiid  considei's  the  challenge  they 
present  to  modern  man.  [Index.]  Grades  four 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  well-organized  text  is  simply  written 
but  occasionally  confusing.  .  .  .  There  is  also 
some  distortion  of  fact,  as  when  Mr.  Gregor 
states  that  new  houses  were  built  on  the  ruins 
of  old  ones  and  thus  someone  who  had  been 
away  a  long  time  might  return  to  find  his  old 
neighborhood  ‘perched  on  a  hill.’  The  process 
of  destroying  and  rebuilding  enough  to  create 
a  ‘hill’  would  usually  take  several  generations. 
However,  there  is  no  other  book  for  this  grade 
level  which  covers  the  same  material  in  like 
detail.  The  black-and-white  illustrations  are 
adopted  from  the  style  of  Sumerian  art  and 
lend  authenticity  to  the  text.  Maps  and  charts 
are  also  included.”  Janet  French 

Library  J  92:2450  Je  15  ’67  220w 
“One  of  the  most  useful  things  a  young 
(or  old)  reader  of  history  can  learn  is  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  ancillary  factors  as  well  as  those 
more  immediate  and  obvious.  Wisely,  Arthur 
Gregor  is  also  careful  to  distinguish  between 
crucial  and  peripheral  Influences  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  civilization,  and  he  describes  the 
development  of  the  first  cities  in  Mesopotamia 
in  a  direct,  casual  style  that  permits  comments 
about  man’s  responses  to  his  environment.  In 
the  growing  complexity  of  urban  life  there 
arose  problems  found  in  our  society  today; 
the  valuable  aspect  of  this  book  Is  that  the 
reader  is  shown  why  the  problems  arose.”  Zena 
Sutherlan(i 

Sat  R  50:43  J1  22  ’67  llOw 


GREGORY,  HORACE;  Dorothy  Richardson:  an 
adventure  In  self-discovery.  114p  $4.95  Holt 
B  or  92  Richardson,  Dorothy  Miller 

67-15029 

The  author  of  Amy  Lowell  (BRD  1958)  has 
Written  a  critical  biography  of  the  author  of 
the  multi-volume  autobiographical  novel  Pil¬ 
grimage  (BRD  1967). 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2778  Ag  ’67  130w 
“Horace  Gregory’s  essay,  beefed  up  to  book 
len^h  by  the  inclusion  of  long,  not  very  rele¬ 
vant  quotations  ...  is  hardly  the  magic  ‘key 
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to  the  author  and  achievement  of  Pilgrimage’ 
that  its  jacket  proclaims  it  to  be.  Having  read 
Dorothy  Richardson's  letters,  .  .  .  Gregory  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Pilgrimage  ‘is 
closer  to  the  art  of  autobiography  than  to  fic¬ 
tion’  and  is  in  fact,  ‘an  extended  memoir.’ 
.  .  .  [By  making  such  an  undocumented  iden- 
tiiication]  Gregory  is  able  to  construct  a  nar¬ 
rative  vmich  takes  us  through’^he  novel,  key¬ 
ing  major  episodes  to  Dorothy  Richardson’s 
life.  .  .  .  GregoiT’s  account,  thin  as  it  is,  of  her 
struggles  to  keep  financially  afloat  without 
compromismg  her  art,  is  harrowing.”  Richard 
I'reedman 

Nation  205:280  S  25  ’67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

New  Repub  157:23  O  28  ’67  llOOw 
‘‘Mr.  Gregory’s  weU-organized  and  perceptive 
study  is  exti-emeiy  valuable  in  setting  the 
rather  confused  lecord  straight.  He  has  had 
access  to  late  correspondence  between  Richard¬ 
son,  her  occasioi,al  patrons  and  her  many 
friends:  and  at  last  tlie  dates  are  put  right 
(1873-1957) — for  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
the  44-year-old  woman  had  fibbed,  in  a  rather 
endearing  female  feshion,  about  her  age.  Mr. 
GregoiTT  quotes  brilliantly  from  ‘Pilgrimage’ 
and  rightly  describes  it  as  a  rare  example  of 
a  woman’s  restless,  yet  profound,  spiritual 
quest.”  Louise  Bogan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  27  ’67  lOOOw 


“Gregory  has  written  a  perceptive  .  .  .  P9r- 
trait  in  miniature  of  Miss  Richardson,  explain¬ 
ing  the  historical  and  artistic  Importance  of 
[her]  work.  .  .  .  [His]  valuable  appraisal  stems 
in  part  from  his  own  interest  in  the  work  and 
personality  of  Miss  Richardson,  whom  he  knew 
in  London  in  the  1920s,  and  also  from  the 
posthumous  papers,  which  shed  light  on  this 
secretive  novelist  who  concealed  herself  behind 
her  heroine,  Miriam  Henderson.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  within  the  compass  of  his  sketch,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  .  .  .  Miss  Richardson’s  artistry,  her 
achievement,  her  limitations.”  Leon  Edel 
Sat  R  50:29  Ag  12  ’67  450w 


GRENET,  PAUL.  Thomism:  an  introduction: 
tr.  by  James  F.  Ross.  130p  $4  Harper 
189  Thomas  Aauinas,  Saint  Philosophy 

66-11887 

This  book  is  intended  “for  the  beginning 
student  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  author  presents 
a  .  .  .  summary  of  the  speculative  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  .  .  .  thirteenth-century  thinker, 
and  of  his  .  .  .  synthesis  of  the  natural  and 
spiritual  worlds.  ...  In  the  realm  of  Physics, 
[the  author]  treats  specifically  the  doctrine  of 
four  causes,  and  the  psychological  doctrine  of 
St.  Thomas.  Dealing  with  metaphysics,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  act-potency  theory,  the  essence- 
individuation  function,  the  analogy  of  the  being, 
and  the  metaphysical  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  God.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  France  under  the  title  Le 
'Thomisme. 


“In  a  compact  guide  .  .  .  Prof.  Grenet  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  .  .  .  survey  of  the  Thomistlc 
disciplines.  The  survey  divides  into  three  parts. 
Part  one  treats  Thomlstic  cosmology  and  epis¬ 
temology  (67  pages).  Part  two  summaries  the 
fundamentals  of  metaphysics  (50  pages).  The 
final  section  presents  the  Thomistlc  view  of 
man.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  representative  guide 
through  the  contemporary  slum-clearance  and 
re-building  going  on  in  Thomism  today.  What 
is  lost  in  scholarly  detail  is  regained  in  a  unified 
over- view  of  the  entire  Thomistlc  landscape — 
as  well  as  of  some  of  its  contemporary  land¬ 
scapers.”  R.  J.  Gerber 

America  116:289  F  25  ’67  230w 

“[Grenet]  sees  that  philosophy  for  St.  Thomas 
is  developed  independently  of  theology.  How¬ 
ever,  [he]  consistently  goes  to  theological 
works  for  treatment  of  philosophical  problems 
and  has  precious  few  citations  from  St.  Thom¬ 
as’  own  philosophical  works  and  commentaries. 
The  work  is  a  manual,  a  direct  descendant  of 
a  multitude  of  manuals  printed  during  the  last 
100  years.  It  owes  much  more  to  secondary 
works  than  it  does  to  St.  Thomas.  As  a  hand¬ 
book,  it  is  brief,  neat,  superficial,  and  even 
simplistic.  It  is  so  inadequate  that  it  would 
misrepresent  St.  Thomas’  actual  thought  and 
method  to  the  elementary  students  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Maritain’s  Introduction  to  Phi¬ 
losophy  (1947)  is  less  misleading.  Not  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  4:852  O  ’67  150w 

“This  examination  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’ 
work  focuses  on  his  philosophy  of  nature  and 
metaphysics,  which  the  author  considers  the 
more  difficult  aspect  of  his  thinking.  It  Is  also 


the  most  essential  for  understanding  his  moral 
theory  and  has  in  the  past  been  largely  ignored. 
,  .  .  Recommended  for  philosophical  and  spec¬ 
ialized  religious  collections.  Paul  Grenet  is 
professor  ot  philosophy  at  the  Institut  Cath- 
olique  of  Paris.”  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  92:120  Ja  1  ’67  160w 


GRENIER,  RICHARD.  Yes  and  back  again;  a 
novel.  255p  $4.95  Little 

67-11235 

“The  title,  coming  from  the  nursery  rhyme, 
refers  to  getting  to  Babylon  and  back  again. 
The  Babylon  in  this  case  is  modern  Paris,  more 
specifically,,  the  Bohemian  portion,  and  even 
more  specifically,  the  Bohemian  life  of  the 
bouncy  actress  Monique  and  her  lover,  the 
merry,  madcap  mime  Frangois.  Into  their  ‘hap¬ 
py  living-together  life’  has  stepped  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  William  Harris,  or  ‘Weelyahm  Ahrees,’  as 
he  IS  more  often  called.”  (Library  J) 


The  book  is  very  well  written,  sad,  comic, 
feeling  and  hilarious,  with  a  great  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature.  The  discerning  reader 
may  object  to  a  bit  of  repetition  here  and 
there  but  will  certainly  look  forward  to 
(Bremer’s  next  book,  hoping  perhaps  that  the 
theme  will  be  more  worthy  of  his  talents.” 
F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:72  My  15  ’67  170w 
“What  a  nice  guy  like  William  is  doing 
chasing  after  a  tiresome  bitch  like  Monique 
remained  a  mystery  (to  me)  to  the  end.  .  .  . 
Why  [should]  someone  who  writes  as  breezily 
as  Mr.  Grenier  .  .  .  have  picked  on  this 

doleful  old  plot  for  his  first  novel?”  Roderick 
Cook 

Harper  234:119  My  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Birns 

Library  J  92:1643  Ap  15  '67  120w 
Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  72:101  J1  15  ’66  270w 
“Pretty  weak  laughs.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  one 
goes  along,  suspending  one’s  disbelief,  to  that 
extent  one  must  disallow  the  ending.  Weelyahm 
IS  being  called  to  service,  being  sent  to  Korea. 
(Korea?  Could  that  have  been  going  on  all 
this  time?  Could  anything  serious?)  As  a  stylish, 
light  anecdote,  I  suppose  Mr.  Grenier’s  hook 
might  be  granted  a  pinch  of  success.  I  can  only 
wish  it  had  been  a  more  ambitious  failure.” 
Louise  Armstrong 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  7  ’67  600w 
TLS  p640  J1  21  ’66  200w 


GRENVILLE,  JOHN  A.  S,  Politics,  strategy  and 
American  diplomacy;  studies  in  foreign  policy, 
1873-1917,  by  John  A.  S.  Grenville  and  George 
Berkeley  Young.  362p  $7.50  Yale  univ.  press 
973.8  U.S. — Foreign  relations  66-12498 

“Two  students  of  S.  F.  Bemis,  and  advocates 
of  the  national -interest  position  in  American 
diplomatic  history,  have  written  11  .  .  .  essays 
relating  to  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.  as  a  world 
power  at  the  turn  of  the  century.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  Oliver  Benson 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:171  J1  ’67  4S0w 
“The  authors  effectively  question  the  thesis 
of  economic  determinism  as  recently  advanced 
In  [W.l  Lafeber’s  The  New  Empire:  An  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  American  Expansion  1860-1898 
[BRD  19641.  The  present  study  convincingly 
places  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  in  Its 
political,  commercial,  and  strategic  context,  and 
it  should  spark  studies  in  even  greater  depth 
on  the  subject.  Inherent  interest  and  an  ap¬ 
pealing  style  will  commend  the  work  to  a  wide 
audience;  its  scholarly  merit  should  make  It 
required  reading  for  students  of  American 
diplomacy  at  whatever  level.” 

Choice  3:1074  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“Messrs  Grenville  and  Young,  an  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  scholarly  team,  have  produced  a  volume 
of  diplomatic  history  that  casts  new  light  on, 
amongst  other  things,  that  foi'matlve  period  of 
Anglo-American  relations,  the  eighteen-nineties. 
The  novelty  of  their  study  proceeds  principally 
from  their  use  of  hitherto  neglected  or  In¬ 
accessible  sources  for  American  military  and 
naval  strategy.  .  .  .  Indeed  what  gives  these 
decades,  as  unfolded  here,  a  remote,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  charm,  is  the  extraordinary 
simplicity,  naivety  even,  of  all  the  major 
participants.  Quarter-deck  intellectuals  draw  up 
war  plans  without  diplomatic  guidance,  on  the 
basis  of  theories  of  the  economic  causation  of 
war.  Diplomats  and  Presidents  enunciate  Doc¬ 
trines  and  sharpen  Points  without  the  least 
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GRENVILLE,  J.  A.  S.— Continued 

Economist  221:1252  D  17  ’66  420w 
BevIewea^W  B‘f,saiPE<T7  650w 

■^iATot'^Sfest'  liSfl  '■■'Yertf.rAS 

mor^  is  promised  than  is  performed.  Striking 
assertions' ciT  out  for  docmnentatipn,  but  time 
again  ncme  is  given  and  locutions  such  as 
^need  nS  Elaboration/  ‘suggest  conclusive  y,’ 
do  duty  for  the  citation  of  source  materisa. 
■  ■  ■  Despite  the  tone  of  reappraisal  and  dis- 
•coVery  wSich  pei-vades^the  book  discredited 

rhestnuts  r6cur,  as  m  tlie  asserti9n  that  th6 
growth  of  American  imperiaiisrn 
Pieveland  administration  was  reflected  in  the 
wrTtfnIs  of  Fiske  and  Strong.  The  writing  is 
extraordinarily  slipshod,  replete  whdi  chrono- 
fogf^l  co^usion,  contradiction,  and  meaning¬ 
less  statements:  an  effort  to  follow. the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Lodge’s  views  on  Cuba  in  the  years 
1893-96  leads  only  to  total  bewilderment,  J. 

A.  Field  ^  g2;45i  s  ’67  600w 

“[These]  essays  are  original,  learned,  acute. 
The  most  interesting  essays  deal  with  the 
kppearance  of  the  United  States  as  an  imperial 
or  imperialist  power.  There  is  an  acute  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  role  of  Cleveland  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Venezuela  crisis,  an  analysis  that 
does  little  to  justify  the  exalted  reputations 
of  either  Cleveland  or  Salisbury,  .  .  .  The  most 
entertaining  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
lobbyist,  William  L.  Scruggs  [who]  became  a 
paid  lobbyist  for  Venezuela,  briefed  statesmen 
like  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (but  wanted  credit  as 
well  as  cash).  His  career  ...  is  a  kind  of 
parody  of  the  career  of  Anson  Burlingame. 
There  is  one  weakness,  perhaps  inevitable  in 
the  writing  of  diplomatic  history  by  itself. 
The  ‘attendant  circumstances’  are  ignored. 
.  .  .  But  this  Is  a  valuable  pioneering  book.” 
TLS  p998  N  3  ’66  600w 


GREY,  ELIZABETH. 

Story  of  Amy  Johnson. 


Winged  victory;  the 
160p  $3.25  Houghton 


B  or  92  Johnson,  Amy — Juvenile  literature 

66-8667 


A  biography  of  the  pioneer  woman  aviator. 
Bibliography.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Mrs.  Grey  adequately  explains  but  does  not 
dwell  on  the  flyer’s  unhappy  marriage.  Ado¬ 
lescent  girls  will  enjoy  the  realism  of  the 
flight  scenes  and  thrill  to  Miss  Johnson’s  whirl¬ 
wind  courtship  by  the  ace  Jim  Mollison.  Li¬ 
brarians  will  be  pleased  to  find  the  book  well 
written,  colorful,  and  well-documented.”  E.  M. 

Gurney  j  92-343  ja  15  >67  90w 

“The  epic  flight  to  Australia,  of  course,  forms 
the  core  of  Miss  Grey’s  book;  but  the  whole 
story  of  this  feminine  rebel,  at  odds  with  the 
world  from  childhood  makes  a  fascinating 
character  studj"^  in  the  author’s  experienced  and 
sympathetic  hands.  She  has.  too,  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  recreating  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  as  well  as 
evoking  the  perennial  glamour  of  flight.” 

TLS  p452  My  19  ’66  80w 


grey,  VIVIAN.  Secret  of  the  mysterious  rays: 
the  discovery  of  nuclear  energy;  il.  by  Ed 
Malsberg.  120p  $3.95  Basic  bks. 

539.7  Atomic  energy — Juvenile  literature 

66-18155 

“From  the  discovery  of  x-rays  in  the  late  19th 
centurv  to  the  neutron  bombardment  of  ura¬ 
nium  prior  to  World  War  II,  this  book  describes 
events  leading  up  to  the  discoverv  of  nuclear 
fission  in  1939.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades 
six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Mrs.  Grey  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  make 
an  interesting  tale  out  of  what  was,  after  all, 
the  most  exciting  (and,  in  the  final  event, 
dreadful)  science  bunt  in  history  .  .  .  [as  she 
discusses  the  work  of]  the  scientists  involved: 
Roentgen,  Becquerel.  the  Curies,  Einstein, 
Rutherford,  Bohr.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:610  O  ’67  200w 


“The  author,  in  dramatizing  the  discoveries, 
manages  to  capture  the  excitement  and  drive  of 
the  scientific  world.  The  Stoiw  of  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  bv  Laura  Fermi  [BRD  1962],  written  for 
older  students,  treats  the  same  material  but 
goes  on  to  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
during  World  War  II  and  the  peaceful  applica¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  energy  up  to  1960.  [This]  book, 
although  it  does  not  cover  as  much  material,  is 
written  for  the  younger,  less  sophisticated 
student.”  Simon  Kellman 

Library  J  92:343  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
TLS  P1164  N  SO  ’67  80w 


GRIERSON,  EDWARD.  A  crime  of  one’s  own. 

224p  $3.95  Putnam 

67-23139 

“Donald  Maitland’s'  Book  Store,  an  old- 
fashioned  shop  and  library  in  a  quiet  lane  in 
Warmouth  is  the  setting  for  [this  mystery],  .  .  . 
[Donald]  is  sure  that  only  an  international  spy 
ring  can  be  the  cause  of  the  weird  defacement 
ana  strange  disappearance  of  items  from  the 
shelves.  He  reports  his  suspicions  to  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  police  the  night  before  the  body 
of  one  library  customer  is  found  in  her  apart¬ 
ment,  stabbed  to  death  with  his  paper  knife, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  his  being  charged 
with  her  murder.”  (Library  J) 


[This]  is  a  reviewer’s  reward  and  a  recom- 
rnended  delight.  .  .  .  [Are]  odd  little  things, 
like  the  defacing  Of  books  and  the  return  and 
quick  withdrawal  of  unpopular  works  [just]  .  .  . 
odd  little  things  or  a  significant  mvstery?  The 
answer  will  please  you  and  so  will  the  excellent 
characterization  of  Donald  and  the  others.” 

Best  Sell  27:286  O  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:3450  O  1  ’67  SOw 


rteviewea  oy  a.  l.  Hankenson 

Library  J  92:4273  N  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

“On  the  jacket  of  [this  book]  you  will  find 
me  saying,  Grierson  seems  unable  to  write  less 
than  a  classic.’  I  did  lay  myself  open  with  that 
one,  didn  t  I?  But  it  seemed  a  reasonable 
eno^h  remark  after  the  extraordinary  success 
of  Reputation  for  a„  Song’  [BRD  1953],  ‘The 
Second  ^n’  [BRD  1%6].  and  ‘The  Masslngham 
Affair  [BRD  1963],  The  new  one  is  .  .  .  verv 
nicely  done,  with  a  light  bright  treatment  of 
dail^y.life  m  a  provincial  bookstore;  but  the 
plot  IS  a  foolish  and  footling  affair  of  espio¬ 
nage,  with  an  amateur  sleuth  who  is  not  so 
much  irritating  as  disturbing.  I  do  not  like  my 
Iight-comedy  heroes  to  seem  so  desperately  in 
need  of  psychiatric  aid  (very  like  a  Thomas 
Hinde  protagonist).”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:37  O  28  ’67  40w 

Grierson’s  new  book  Is  quite  fun, 
and  this  is  said  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  to 
^y  rnore  ought  to  have  been  possible.  . 

tension  ha,ngs  on  whether  Donald  was 
right  in  supposing  spies  or  was  having  mild 
mania,  and  this  isn’t  enough  to  hold  us  tightly 
until  denouement  time.  A  pity;  Mr.  Grierson  i's 
so  much  better  than  most  in  this  field!  and 
his  P®°Pl|Ls”pl5*2‘pEr-E7Tl0w  ‘Charming.” 


MURRAY.  See  Mac- 


« I  r  I- c. I N ,  I  hi.  A  dOff  S  book  of 

AEfeiieumTufl.  *3.07 

595.7  Insects — Juvenile  literature  67-2908 

habits  of  such  Insects 
beetles,  cockroaches,  fleas,  flies, 

to  twd.”  '^adb‘rary^jf®  one 


®  ^9?^  idea  gone  wrong.  .  .  . 
iw  about  .  .  .  an  ant,  providing 
infoiroation  Sometimes  ants  have  wings. 
Ants  live  together.  They  work  together.’  That 
totality  of  the  information  about  th^e 
ant.  And  so  on  through  .  .  .  about  25  others 
,  ■'vbich  the  information  Is  minimal  or  non- 
the  author  had  not  referred  to 
a-U  of  tho  insocts  by  th©  vernacular  ‘hne**?  * 
since  only  particular  insects  with  sucMnW 

My  T'^e^ffow  (spring  children’s  issue) 
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A  unique  approach  to  an  elementary  study 
of  buss.  .  .  .  The  buss  are  depicted  with  ac¬ 
curacy  in  wonderful  line  drawinss;  the  dos- 
investisator  himself  is  most  personable."  E.  T'. 
Dobbins 

Library  J  92:1310  Mr  15  '67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Plemins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pid-  My  7  ’67  GOw 
■■['rhis  is]  a  book  for  anyone  with  a  sense  of 
humor;  the  deiishtful  black-and-white  il¬ 
lustrations  show  an  insatiably  curious  hound 
observins  the  antics  of  an  assortment  of  buss- 
'The  random  arransement  and  the  lack  of  an 
index  limit  the  book's  usefulness  somewhat,  but 
the  drawinss  are  beautifully  precise  and  often 
very  funny."  Zena  Sutherland 

bat  R  60:99  Ap  22  '67  SOw 


GRIFFIN,  ARTHUR.  New  Ensland  revisited; 
with  descriptions  chosen  &  ed.  by  David  Mc¬ 
Cord.  200p  col  il  $19.96  Houshton 

917.4  New  Ensland — Deacriptlon  and  travel 
— Views  66-19477 

A  collection  of  ‘‘color  photographs  of  varied 
New  England  scenes — mountains,  breakers, 
farmhouses,  foliage — through  the  four  seasons 
[with  quotations  to  accompany  the  plates].” 
(Library  J )  Bibliography. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  22  ‘66 
GOw 

‘‘[It  is  a  pity  that]  the  Inexorable  price  tag 
.  .  .  makes  this  beautiful  book  more  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  library  tables  of  tlie  rich  than  for 
the  hands  and  eyes  of  many  who  would  treasure 
it  most.”  Conrad  Richter 

Harper  233:132  N  ’66  400w 
“Griffin  has  not  learned  that  true  beauty  in¬ 
volves  selected  disproportion  rather  than  per¬ 
fect  symmetry.  Thus,  these  photographs  seem 
to  be  merely  ‘pretty’  calendar  art  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  work  of  Eliot  Porter  or  Ansel 
Adams,  but  they  are  pleasing  nonetlieless.  Dav¬ 
id  McCord  has  chosen  brief  quotations  from 
both  well-  and  little-known  writers  .  .  .  but  his 
own  pithy  comments  on  the  writers  have  more 
vitality  than  the  quotations  themselves.  Grif¬ 
fin’s  notes  on  his  techniques  will  interest  the 
camera  bugs.  Typography,  binding,  and  plate 
reproduction  are  all  superb.”  Walter  Harding 
Library  J  91:6072  D  15  ’66  130w 


GRIFFIN,  BULKLEY  S.,  ed.  Offbeat  history:  a 
compenditun  of  lively  Americana.  360p  U  $7.96 
World  pub. 

973  U.S. — ^History — Sources  67-5205 

“This  historical  anthology  focuses  on  ‘little- 
known  incidents,  customs  and  reactions’  of 
United  States  history  from  1775  to  1915.  Al¬ 
though  dealing  largely  with  national  political 
events  and  personalities,  these  selections  also 
include  social,  religious,  and  literary  themes. 
Nearly  all  are  eyewitness  accounts.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Griffin  has  cleaned  out  his  lifetime’s 
scrapbook,  and  all  who  scan  its  leavings  will 
profit.  An  anthology  of  overlooked  items  in  the 
American  past — ^just  right  for  vacation  read¬ 
ing.” 

Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’67  SOw 


“Throughout  [the  book],  Mr.  Griffin,  a  veter¬ 
an  newspaperman,  brings  humor,  pathos,  and 
enlightenment.  He  has  brought  together  a  lively 
record,  giving  each  selection  a  brief,  informa¬ 
tive,  and  well-written  Introduction.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  an  index  and  greater  precision  with  his 
picture  sources  would  have  strengthened  the 
book.  Recommended  for  general  readers  and 
undergraduate  history  students.”  S.  G.  Heppell 
Library  J  92:2770  Ag  ’67  160w 
“This  is  a  worthwhile  book.  The  author,  a 
Washington  newspaperman,  has  been  collecting 
second-hand  books  about  the  United  States  for 
years,  and  it  is  from  these  thousands  of  odd 
and  out-of-the-way  volumes  that  he  has  put 
together  this  anthology  of  enlightening  trivia. 

.  .  .  There  are  eyewitness  accounts  of  vigilante 
justice,  of  the  burning  of  Washington,  in  1814, 
of  what  Sherman’s  men  did  to  a  plantation  in 
Georgia,  and  of  how  people  behaved  (not  very 
well)  at  Gettysburg  on  the  day  Lincoln  delivered 
his  address.  .  .  .  Many  Illustrations — photo¬ 
graphs,  old  prints,  drawings,  and  cartoons.” 
New  Yorker  43:179  S  23  ’67  220w 


GRIFFIN,  GWYN.  An  operational  necessity. 
477p  $6.95  Putnam 

67-23127 

“This  is  the  stoiy  of  an  unarmed  French 
freighter,  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  that  Is 


sunk  by  a  German  submarine  during  the  last 
months  of  World  War  11.  After  the  sinking,  the 
submarine  attacks  the  survivors  and  supposed¬ 
ly  kills  all  of  them,  .  .  .  [The  author  describes 
the  submarine’s]  capture  by  the  British,  and 
the  internmeht  of  some  of  the  Germah  crew 
ih.  a  British  colony  in  Africa:  and  .  .  .  the 
trial  of  two  of  the  German  submarine  officers 
under  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War.”  (Library 
♦J  ) 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Russell 

America  117:392  O  7  ’67  450w 
“Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  story 
mostly  about  men  and  of  excruciating  reality. 
.  ...  [It  is  a]  masculine,  beautifully  vivid  story 
■which  contrasts  the  fortunes  of  the  seven  mer¬ 
chant  seamen  who  survived  the  machine-gun¬ 
ning  with  the  fate  of  those  in  the  U-boat,  .  .  . 
The  skill  with  which  the  author  depicts  the 
alternating  hope  and  despair  in  [an]  open  raft 
under  the  blazing  sun  reminds  me  of  that  long 
torture  which  [Charles]  Nordhoff  and  [J.  N.] 
Hall  wrote  about  in  Men  Against  the  Sea  [BRD 
1934].  Episodically,  [this  novel]  is  a  brilliant 
performance.  But  there  is  one  serious  drawback 
in  a  book  with  as  many  people  and  as  many 
casualties  as  this:  one  looks  in  vain  for  a 
central  character  in  whom  one  can  repose  one’s 
sjTupathies.  ”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:97  Ag  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:188  Ag  15  ’67  1750w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3  ’67 
120w 

Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Thompson 

Library  J  92:2805  Ag  '67  170w 
‘‘An  exceptional  book  and  highly  recommen¬ 
ded,  but  selectors  in  conservative  communities 
.should  be  aware  that  the  high-tension  ship¬ 
board  realism  includes  some  brief,  explicit,  ho¬ 
mosexual  scenes.”  Marian  Trahan 

Library  J  92:4636  D  15  ’67  120w  [TA] 

“Mr.  Griffin’s  material — and  there  is  a  lot  of 
it — Is  adroitly  managed.  He  seems  equally  at 
home  in  a  U-boat  and  in  a  court  of  law.  In 
view  of  his  expertise  as  a  novelist  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  however,  that  he  is  not  more  economical 
with  his  material.  Kummerol’s  love  affair  dur¬ 
ing  his  convalescence  in  Tanganyika  seems  Ir- 
r^evant,  altliough  the  girl  is  brought  vividly  to 
hfe— nor  is  this  the  only  episode  where  Mr. 
Griffin  seems  to  slacken  the  taut  line  of  his 
story.  Still,  good  novels  are  not  machine-made 
by  calculated  nieasurements,  and  this  Is  a  good 
novel — a  reaJistlc  novel  of  action  and  suspense, 
thoughtful  and  intelligent.”  J.  D.  Scott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  6  ’67  800w 
New  Yorker  43:222  O  21  ’67  210w 
“Gwyn  Griffin  is  one  of  the  finest  storytellers 
of  this  generation.  His  latest  novel  gives  his 
talent  full  scope.  .  .  .  The  trial  has  already  been 
compared  to  that  In  [Herman  Wouk’s]  The 
Caine  Mutiny  [BRD  1951],  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  Griffin  keeps  the  issues  clearer  than  Wouk, 
and  he  resorts  to  no  such  trickery  as  that  with 
which  Wouk  ends  his  book.  To  me  Griffin’s 
trial  is  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  ones  that 
appear  in  several  of  the  novels  of  James  Gould 
Cozzens.  .  .  .  'Phe  technique  that  Griffin  has 
chosen  to  employ  in  this  ambitious  and  wide- 
spreading  novel  Is  the  assumption  of  omni¬ 
science.  .  .  .  This  method  raises  most  difficult 
problems  of  selection.  .  .  .  Griffin  seems  to  me 
to  make  his  decisions  with  great  acumen 
His  awareness  of  the  vast  variety  of  human 
beings  is  even  sharper  than  Conrad’s.”  Granville 
Hicks 

Sat  R  50:21  J1  29  ’67  llOOw 


GRIFFITH,  SAMUEL  B.  The  Chinese  people’s 
liberation  army  [by]  Samuel  B.  Griffith,  II. 
(Council  on  for.  relations.  The  U.S.  and 
China  in  world  affairs)  398p  maps  $10.95 
McGraw 

355.3  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China). 

Army  67-16302 

This  account  covers  “the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Army  (its  origins  and  early  years,  the 
Long  March,  the  war  against  Japan,  the  civil 
war  and  the  Korean  War)  as  well  as  China’s 
current  military  capabilities  and  doctrine.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Appendix  A:  Marshals  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Appendix  B: 
1-Chinese  Communist  Government  Organiza¬ 
tion:  2-Chinese  Communist  Party  organiza¬ 
tion;  3-Chinese  Communist  Military  Forces  Or¬ 
ganization  and  List  of  Key  Personnel.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Hsleh 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:249  N  ’67  260w 
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GRIFFITH,  S.  B. — Continued 
“With  the  help  of  hitherto  vin tapped  orlghiaJI 
Chinese  sources,  Griffith  adds  much  to  [A.  L.] 
Hsleh’s  Communist  China’s  Strate^  in  the  Nu¬ 
clear  Era  IBRD  19621,  [M.  H.]  Halperin’s  China 
and  the  Bomb  [BRD  1965,  19661.  Bart  two 

deals  with  developments  since  the  early  1950  s 
with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  Mao  s 
messianic  ideology  and  the  PLA’s  actual  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  spread  the  Chinese  revolution. 
Questions  are  analyzed  in  the  best  traditions 
of  contemporary  history.  The  narrative  closes 
with  a  brief  discussion  on  the  army’s  role  in 
the  Cultural  Revolution  analyzed — as  it  should 
be — within  the  framework  of  the  politics  of 
succession  in  a  period  of  transition.  .  .  .  High¬ 
ly  recommended  to  all  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1050  N  ’67  200w 


“This  is  probabiy  the  best  book  written  on 
China  by  Brigadier  General  Griffith,  U.S.M.C. 
(ret).  As  a  military  man,  he  is  obviously  at 
home  with  military  matters.  In  brief  but  com¬ 
pact  manner,  he  describes  the  growth  of  the 
army  of  Communist  China,  from  a  small  band 
in  the  1920’s  to  a  well-oiled  fighting  machine  in 
the  1950’s.  In  some  instances,  the  descriptions 
are  excellent.  In  others,  the  lack  of  source  ma¬ 
terials  (from  the  Chinese  side)  forced  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  be  superficial.  The  best  parts  of  his 
book  are  the  introduction,  the  last  few  chap¬ 
ters,  the  appendixes,  and  the  footnotes.  Re¬ 
commended  for  large  and  special  collections.” 
Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:2403  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Although  the  modernization  of  the  P.L..4,. 
[People’s  Liberation  Army]  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  create  a  conflict  between  professional 
and  political  priorities,  by  Western  standards 
the  Chinese  Army  is  still  not  modern  in  some 
respects.  This  is  made  clear  in  [this]  lucid  and 
informative  book  .  .  .  [which]  is  designed  mainly 
for  the  general  reader,  but  can  also  be  profitably 
read  by  specialists.  General  Griffith  concludes 
that  perhaps  for  a  decade  ‘the  P.L.A.  must  re¬ 
main  what  it  is  today:  es.sentially  a.n  infantry 
force  equipped  primarily  for  close  combat,  with 
a  relatively  small  number  of  elite  formations 
.  .  .  capable  of  performing  limited  missions.’  ” 
Ellis  Joffe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  9  ’67  460w 


GRIFFITH,  SAMUEL  B.  Peking  and  people’s 
wars:  an  analysis  of  statements  by  official 
spokesmen  of  the  Chinese  communist  party 
on  the  subject  of  revolutionary  strategy;  with 
apps.  containing  statements  by  Lin  Plao  and 
Lo  Jul-chlng.  142p  $4.95  Praeger 


327.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)  — 
Foreign  relations.  China  (People’s  Republic 
of  China) — Politics  and  government 


66-18902 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:220  Ap  ’67  lOOw 
Economist  222:134  Ja  14  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  204:468  Ap  10  ’67  900w 


GRIFFITH,  T.  GWYNFOR,  ed.  The  Italian  Ian- 
guage.  See  Mlgliorinl,  B. 


Jain,  Buddhist,  Parsee,  Sikh,  Moslern,  Cpn- 
fucian,  Taoist,  Shinto  and  Judeo-Christian 
sacred  literatures.  .  .  .  [The  book  tells  of  theirl 
contribution  to  Hindu-Christian  dialogue  at 
Kurisumala  Ashram  or  ‘Cross-garland  Re- 

tieat.  A^^ric?^H6:656  Ap  29  ’67  2S0w 

“For  anyone  interested  in  Indian -Christian 
dialogue  this  book  is  important.  .  .  .  Today,  the 
Ashram  community  has  barely  15  members,  but 
it  remains  a  center  for  ecumenical  activity. 
Father  Griffiths’s  book  deals  with  areas  of 
dialogue  between  Christians  and  Hmdus,  East 
and  West.  He  devotes  an  entire  chapter,  to  a 
discussion  of  the  non-violent  Society  of  Vmoba 
and  Gandhi,  but  his  main  objective  is  to  apply 
Christianity  to  the  Indian  situation,  and  he  does 
this  well.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  92:2415  Je  15  ’67  190w 


GRIMAL,  PIERRE.  Love  in  ancient  Rome;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Arthur  Train,  Jr.  306p 
$5.95  Crown 

301.41  Rome — Social  life  and  customs 

67-27037 

“Although  he  concentrates  on  love  among 
the  patricians,  [the  author]  includes  love 
among  the  other  classes,  and  love  as  treated 
in  mythology  and  literature.  He  [suggests] 
that  generally  the  reputation  of  Roman  love 
has  been  maligned  with  exaggerations  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  ancient  Romans  themselves  [and 
that]  ...  by  modern  standards,  the  position 
of  women  improved  during  Roman  times.” 
(Library  J)  First  published  in  France  as 
L’ Amour  d.  Rome. 


“Professor  Grimal  is  not  unaware  of  the  con¬ 
crete  data  but  he  prefers  vague  generalities  .  .  . 
reserving  his  detailed  analyses  for  legends, 
poems  and  plays,  and  the  unreliable  (often 
malicious)  gossip  about  political  figures  col¬ 
lected  by  such  writers  as  Suetonius  and  Plu¬ 
tarch.  Interesting  as  the  literary  analysis  is  .  .  . 
his  account  has  no  proper  anchor  in  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  Roman  life.  .  .  .  He  employs  the  word 
‘love’  so  loosely  that  it  Includes  just  about  any 
relationship,  legal,  political,  monetary,  physi¬ 
cal  or  emotional,  which  is  possible  between  a 
man  and  a  woman.  ...  I  am  not  trying  to  deny 
that,  consciously  and  subconsciously,  the 
legends  and  the  poets  express  much  about  the 
psychology  of  love.  But  can  w^e  penetrate  the 
surface?  By  what  techniques?.  .  .  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  .  .  .  the  emotions  and  the  depth 
psychology  of  a  long-dead  society  can  ever  be 
grasped.  But  at  least  the  evidence  can  be  re¬ 
corded  more  fully  and  more  coherently  than 
this  book  attempts.  And  one  can  avoid  blatant 
misuse  of  psychological  terms.”  M.  I.  Finley 
Book  World  p8  N  26  ’67  600w 
“From  Dido  and  Aeneas  through  the  im¬ 
perial  dynasties  and  romances,  love  mightily 
affected  the  course  of  Roman  history.  Pierre 
Grimal,  professor  of  Latin  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  written  this  ac¬ 
count  with  knowledgeable  discernment.  .  .  . 
One  value  of  Professor  Grimal’ s  study  is  that 
it  relates  history  rather  than  passes  judgments. 
Enjoyable  for  scholar  or  layman.”  R.  C.  Hilton 
Library  J  92:3039  S  15  ’67  130w 


GRIFFITHS,  BED^  Christ  in  India:  essays 
towards  a  _Hindu-Christian  dialogue  [phot,  bj 
title;  Christian  Ashram] 

249p  $4.95  Scribner 

261.2  Christianity  and  other  religions 
Catholic  Church — Missions  67-1572! 

The  author  “originally  an  English  Benedictine 
describes  past  and  present  attempts  to  establisl 
Benedictine  monasticism  in  [India]  .  .  .  and  tht 
difficulties  involved.  ‘It  was  to  establish  f 
school  of  the  contemplative  life  in  India  whicl 
would  correspond  with  the  most  profounc 
aspirations  of  the  Indian  soul’  that  led  [him]  t( 
experiment  of  Father  Monchan h 
and  Father  Le  Saux.  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  went  to  Indh 
to  establish  an  Indian-type  Benedictine  com 
mumty.  (Librap^  J)  Some  of  the  twenty-oin 
essays  collected  here  have  previously  appearec 
in  such  publications  as  Commonweal,  Jubilee 
and  New  Blackfriars. 


,.,.^,Bom  Bede,  argues  that  the  Church  has  mad 
little  impression  on  well  over  a  billion  Asiatic 
becau.se  it .  has.,  ^been  presented  to  them  i 
Western  guise.  Hence  he  and  his  monks  live  i 
a  very  oriental  manner,  Benedictine-Cistercia 
lives  of  poverty,  prayer,  manual  labor  an 
study.  .  ..  .  They  stand  during  long  liturgies 
service  in  Kerala’s  ancient  Syro-Malankar 
rite.  They  spend  many  hours  studying  Hindi 


GRIMES,  ALAN  P.  The  Puritan  ethic  and 
woman  suffrage.  159p  $4.75  Oxford 
324  Woman — Suffrage  67-15460 

The  author  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  “in 
the  West,  the  constituency  granting  woman  suf- 
frage  was  composed  of  those  who  also  supported 
prohibition  and  Immigration  restriction  and  felt 
woman  suffrage  would  further  their  enactment.” 
(Introd)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Victoria  Schuck 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:1116  D  ’67  800w 
“[The  author]  makes  a  very  good  case  for 
his  contention  that  woman  suffrage  succeeded 
When  It  did  only  by  striking  an  open  alliance 
with  the  movement  for  white  Protestant 
supremacy,  a  cause  it  nobly  served.  ...  If 
tnere  is  a  serious  shortcoming  in  this  book. 
It  lies  in  Grimes’  defaulting  on  his  promise 
woman  suffrage  to  the  Puritan  ethic. 

somewhere  behind  the 
events  he  describes  the  Puritan  ethic  is  a 
fS'ftor,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  argue 
manner  of  Max  Weber,  to 
•  •  •  As  a  study  in  power,  [this 
well  deserves  to  be  read.  For  Grimes 
challenges  some  of  the  mythology  and  shatters 
some  .of  the  complacency  about  the  vlrti^s  of 
American  society.”  Milton  Vlorst 

Book  Week  p6  My  7  ’67  HOOw 
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[This]  IS  a  disappointing  effort,  narrowly 
conceived  and  hastily  executed.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  ‘John  Smith’  as  the  founder  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  such  distracting  details  as  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  ‘stanch’  and  staunch’  do  not  inspire 
confidence.  While  this  brief  monograph  sheds 
some  light  on  certain  aspects  of  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  movement,  it  does  not  rank- in  importance 
with  .  .  .  [A.  S.]  Kraditor’s  The  Ideas  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement,  1890-1920  [BRD 
19G5].” 

Choice  4:904  O  ’67  120w 


Christian  Century  84:662  Ap  26  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Moses  Rischin 

J  Am  Hist  54:699' D  ’67  S60w 
‘‘This  is  a  well-written,  concise  work  that 
adds  dimensions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  wom¬ 
an  suffrage  movement.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
political  scientists  and  to  historians."  H.  M. 
Burns 

Library  J  92:2419  Je  16  ’67  140w 
‘‘The  great  value  of  Grimes’s  study  is  that  it 
draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the  feminist 
movement,  which  originated  in  England  and 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  triumph 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  West,  which  came 
about  for  reasons  having  iittle  to  do  with  fem¬ 
inism.  .  .  .  Grimes  has  written  one  of  the  few 
studies  of  women  and  woman  suffrage  that  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  guesswork  and  anecdote  to  real 
historical  analysis.  His  work  contains  no  ‘col¬ 
or,’  but  it  is  worth  a  stack  of  colorful  biog¬ 
raphies.’’  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:31  J1  13  ’67  490w 
TLS  p9G4  O  12  ’67  200w 


GRIMM,  JACOB.  The  four  clever  brothers;  a 
story  by  the  Brothers  Grimm;  with  pictures 
by  Felix  Hoffmann,  unp  $4.50  Harcourt 

398.2  Fairy  tales.  Folklore — Germany — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-6007 

‘‘The  four  brothers — a  thief  who  steals  only 
that  which  no  one  else  cares  about,  a  star¬ 
gazer,  a  hunter,  and  a  tailor — display  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  skills  in  two  tests,  one  devised  by 
their  father,  the  other  the  rescue  of  a  princess 
enslaved  by  a  dragon.”  (Library  J)  ‘‘Ages  six 
to  eight.”  (Book  World) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  70w 
‘‘[Hoffmann]  excels  at  capturing  the  spirit  of 
the  Brothers  Grimm  and  enhancing  it  with 
[his]  own  genius,  and  [a]  more  beautiful  in¬ 
terpretation  of  [the]  classic  fairy  taie  .  .  .  would 
be  hard  to  find.  .  .  .  It’s  a  wise  and  humorous 
tale  and  Hoffmann’s  portrayal  of  the  brothers 
is  .  .  .  full  of  wit.  His  colors  are  magnificent 
and  beautifully  reproduced — rich  blue  of  sky, 
changing  greens  of  grass,  tree,  sea  and  fearful 
dragon,  with  accents  of  gold  and  red.”  Polly 
Goodwin 

Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  2  ’67 
170w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  ’67  20w 
Horn  Bk  43:742  D  ’67  80w 
‘‘■Visually,  this  picture  book  version  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Mr.  Hoffmann’s  clever  and  varied 
use  of  space,  his  selection  of  rich  but  somber 
color,  highlighted  by  red  or  coral,  his  sly  char¬ 
acterizations  of  the  brothers,  and  his  handling 
of  delicate  detail.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  92:3840  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
"Among  artists  grateful  to  Grimm  for  texts 
FeUx  Hoffmann  has  turned  in  the  most  brilliant 
performance.  .  .  .  He  has  subtly,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  updated  the  dress  of  the  brothers  so 
that  even  though  the  story  has  a  dragon  and  a 
ruler  who  can  give  away  kingdoms  the  story 
has  a  sense  of  having  happened  not  so  long 
ago.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  29  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:34  Ag  19  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  p444  My  25  ’67  130w 


GRIMM,  JACOB,  RumpelstUtskln,  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm;  pictures  by  Jacqueline  Ayer, 
unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Harcourt 

398.2  Fairy  tales.  Folklore — Germany — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-20165 

A  story  “about  the  miller’s  daughter  whom 
the  king  ordered  to  spin  gold  out  of  straw.  The 
girl  never  could  have  managed  without  help 
from  a  little  man  to  whom  she  promised  to  re¬ 


linquish  her  first  child  after  she  became  queen 
unless  she  could  guess  his  name.  .  .  .  Ages  five 
to  eight.”  (Book  World) 


Jacqueline  Ayer  gives  an  enchanting  medi¬ 
eval  setting  to  the  old  favorite.  .  .  .  [She]  has 
a  superb  sense  of  line,  color  and  space,  and 
her  pictures  in  unusual  shades  of  gold,  red  and 
green  are  sheer  poetry.  Young  children  wiU 
cherish  these  picture  books  and,  we  hope,  share 
them  with  their  parents.”  Polly  Goodwin 
Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  2  ’67 
80w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  ’67  20w 
“A  pleasingly  produced  .  .  .  [edition]  of  this 
beloved  traditional  tale.  The  clean  drawings, 
printed  in  olive  green,  black,  rich  red,  and  deep 
gold,  show  details  of  a  medieval  European 
court  and  costumes.”  “V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:581  O  ’67  40w 
“[The  artist’s  illustrations]  have  too  much 
posturing.  It  is  as  if  one  were  witnessing  a 
medieval  pantomime.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  29  ’67  40w 


GRIMM,  JACOB.  The  twelve  dancing  princesses, 
by  the  Brothers  Grimm:  tr.  by  Elizabeth 
Shub:  pictures  by  Uri  Shulevitz.  unp  $3.25; 
lib  bdg  $3.12  Scribner 

398.2  Fairy  tales  66-7766 

’The  fairy  tale  “of  the  royal  sisters  who  mys¬ 
teriously  wear  out  twelve  pairs  of  dancing  slip¬ 
pers  each  night.  ...  A  retired  soldier  solves 
the  puzzle  of  the  dancing  princesses  and  is  re¬ 
warded  with  the  eldest  for  a  wife.”  (Book  Week) 
“Kindergarten  to  grade  four.”  (Library  J) 


“Felicitously  translated  .  .  .  spare  and  swift- 
paced,  with  no  plot  asides,  [this  version]  is  a 
perfect  fairy  tale  for  the  younger  reader.  Uri 
bhulevitz  has  Illustrated  the  book  in  luscious, 
flat  pastel  colors  which  manage  at  once  to  con¬ 
jure  up  a  belie veable  fairyland  and  to  make  us 
poignantly  aware  of  its  evanescence.  His  is  an 
elegant,  almost  Art-Nouveau  rendering,  yet  it 
remains  accessible  to  children.  Text  and  illus¬ 
tration,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  a  more  perfect 
confection.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 
50  w 

“The  Grimm  version  (a  translation  from  the 
first  German  edition)  is  shorter,  more  matter- 
of-fact  [than  the  Andrew  Lang  retelling  pub¬ 
lished  by  Holt,  The  Twelve  Dancing  Princesses, 
BRD  1967].  .  .  .  Larger  libraries  should  have 
both.”  R.  H.  Y. 

Horn  Bk  42:702  D  ’66  SOw 
“Both  [this  version  and  the  Holt  edition]  are 
picture  books,  but  the  shorter  version  by  [the 
Grimm  Brothers]  is  better  for  the  storyteller. 
.  .  .  Uri  Shulevitz’s  stylized  plctui-es  .  .  .  have 
a  dreamy,  unreal  quality.  Both  books  are 
recommended  to  libraries  for  their  different 
appeals  and  uses.”  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:5738  N  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Lask 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  60w 


GRIMM,  JAKOB  LUDWIG  KARL.  Snow-White 
and  Rose-Red.  See  Cooney.  B. 


GRIMM,  WILHELM,  jt.  auth.  The  four  clever 
brothers.  See  Grimm,  J. 


GRIMM,  WILHELM,  jt  auth.  Rumpelstiltskin. 
See  Grimm.  J. 


GRIMM,  WILHELM,  jt.  auth.  The  twelve  danc¬ 
ing  princesses.  See  Grimm,  J. 


GRIMSLEY,  WILL.  Golf:  Its  history,  people  & 
events;  with  special  section  by  Robert  Trent 
Jones.  331p  11  $19.96  Prentice-Hall 

796.352  Golf— History  66-12666 

This  hook  “embraces  the  whole  history  of 
the  game  from  its  beginnings  in  Scotland  to 
the  1960’s.  Divided  Into  five  parts,  it  includes  a 
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GRIMSLEY,  WILL — Continued 
history,  the  players,  the.  tournaments,  the 
courses  and  Anally  a  section  of  miscellany. 
(Library  J) 


"The  surge  of  interest  in  golf  has  been 
captured  by  a  great  historical  book  that  reads 
like  a  novel.  You  become  Involved  ^in  the  joys 
and  heartbreaks  of  the  great  golAng  person¬ 
alities  of  the  world.  The  exhaustive  research 
weaves  together  the  styles  of  play  and  the 
intenseness  of  tournament  and  cup  matches 
along  with  the  development  and  great  moments 
throughout  the  histo^  9^  the  game.” 

Choice  4:64  Mr  67  90w 

Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Riccardi 
nevieweu  ^  ^  ^  .gg 

“Here  is  a  golf  book  that  doesn’t  claim  to 
Improve  your  game.  It's  a  consolation,  for  the 
months  when  the  greens  are  brown  and  the 
fairwavs  frozen.  .  .  .  There  are  short  biogra- 
phiel  of  the  great  golfers,  accounts  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  tournaments,  more  illustrations  than  you 
can  shake  an  iron  at,  and  a  masterly  analysis, 
by  golf  architect  Robert  Trent  Jones,  of  the 
TO  greatest  golf  courses  in  the  world.’  A  lux¬ 
ury  Item.”  ^  R  p4o  q  23  '66  90w 


GRINGHUIS,  DIRK.  Stars  on  the  celling;  the 
planetarium  story;  written  and  A.  by  Dirk 
Gringhuis.  80p  $2.95  Meredith 

523.2  Plane tariums—JuvenUe  literature^ 

The  author,  an  illustrator,  who  helped  design 
and  construct  exhibits  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  planetarium,  tells  of  man’s,  discoveries 
in  astronomy  and  describes  the  instruments 
used  to  demonstrate  them,  ranging  from  globes 
to  space  simulators  and  encompassing  the  .Zeiss 
and  Spitz  projectors  now  used  by  planetariums. 
Index.  "Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  bell) 


"Except  for  a  highly  imaginative  and  super¬ 
fluous  first  chapter  the  book  will  entertain  and 
instruct  the  scientifically  oriented  young  read- 

’  Best  Sell  27:361  D  1  ’67  70w 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov  .. 

Horn  Bk  43:610  O  ’67  70w 
"There  should  be  a  book  that  explains  plan¬ 
etariums  for  a  young  audience.  Unfortunately, 
this  one  fails  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
text  begins  on  page  15,  and  almost  one-third  of 
the  remaining  65  pages  are  devoted  to  astron¬ 
omy,  rather  than  to  planetariums.  .  .  .  Informa¬ 
tion  about  planetariums  ...  is  limited  to  an 
explanation  of  the  workings  of  only  one  kind 
of  instrument  and  does  not  tell  enough  about 
that  one  to  convey  even  a  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing.”  P.  M.  Branley 

Library  J  92:4622  D  15  ’67  150w 


GRIPENBERG,  G.  a.  Finland  and  the  great 
powers:  memoirs  of  a  diplomat:  tr.  from  the 
Swedish  with  an  introd.  by  Albin  T.  Ander¬ 
son.  380p  $5.75  Unlv.  of  Neb.  press 
940.6  Finland — History.  World  War.  1939- 
1945 — Diplomatic  history  65-17942 

This  book  is  based  on  the  "memoirs  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  envoy  successively  to  London,  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  Stockholm  during  World  War  H.  .  .  . 
Finnish  thinking  and  action  are  reported, 
interpreted,  and  evaluated  not  merely  from  the 
Doint  of  view  of  Helsinki,  but  as  they  appeared 
to  Fal  Finnish  diplomat  semdng  his  countiw 
abroad.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“FThe  author!  has  written  a  valuable  and 
detailed  account  of  his  diplomatic  experiences 
from  1939  to  1944.  .  .  .  Although  Grlpenberg 
does  not  tell  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  there  is  little 
reason  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  what  he 
does  tell.  .  .  .  TThis!  account  does  not  give  a 
favorable  picture  of  Finnish  foreign-policy 
leaders  and  their  capacity  for  decision-making. 

.  .  .  Gripenberg.  by  a  dry  recital  of  the  facts, 
has  provided  rich  insights  into  the  many  ways 
in  which  foreign  policy  ought  not  to  be  made.” 
Marvin  Rintala, 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1064  D  ’66  660w 


"For  foreign  readers,  his  account  is  of  yalui 
chieAy  in  connection  with  the  Winter  War  anc 
with  the  complex  moves  toward  the  Russo- 
Finnish  Armistice  of  1944.  .  .  .  The  memoirf 
are  based  on  personal  diaries  and  appearec 
Swedish  in  1969-60.  Anderson  has 
checked  his  translation  with  the  author  anc 
added  an  excellent  introductory  survey  of  ma¬ 


jor  issues  in  Finnish  wartime  policy.  .  .  .  Use¬ 
ful  in  larger,  research  collections  along  with 
the  translated  memoirs  of  Tanner  and  Manner- 


heim.” 


Choice  3:356  Je  '66  210w 


Reviewed  by  A.  F. 

Engl  Hist  R 


GROB,  GERALD  N.  The  state  and  the  men¬ 
tally  ill:  a  history  of  Worcester  state  hos¬ 
pital  in  Massachusetts,  1830-1920:  sponsored 
by  the  Am.  assn,  for  state  and  local  m^, 
Nashville,  'Tennessee.  399p  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

362.21  Massachusetts.  State  Hospital, 
Worcester  66-19274 

"Tliis  study  of  a  pioneer  state  hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill  projects  an  .  .  .  interpretation 
of  the  interacting  evolution  of  psychiatric 
theory  and  practice,  state  policy,  and  public 
attiitudes  with  respect  to  mental  illness.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Grob  shows  how  therapy  and  administrative 
policy  responded  to  pressures  created  by  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  urbanization  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  ethnic  heterogeneity  of  the  country. 
He  shows  the  effects  on  the  hospital  system  of 
the  increasing  political  reliance  on  the  state 
rather  than  the  locality.  And  he  illuminates 
the  changing  public  attitude  toward  mental 
illness  as  it  was  affected  by  religious  beliefs, 
scientific  theories,  and  the  demands  of  evolving 
American  society.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Choice  4:481  Je  ’67  230w 
"[This  work]  won  the  1965  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  State  and  Local  History  Manuscript 
Award.  ...  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
book,  based  on  a  wealth  of  documentary  mate¬ 
rial  including  major  archives  and  manuscripts 
collections,  published  documents,  newspapers, 
and  medical  journals,  will  be  no  disappointment. 

.  .  .  General  American  historians,  and  especially 
those  with  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  govern¬ 
mental  operations,  will  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  author’s  history  of  public  policy  toward 
the  mentally  ill  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  not  without  Aaws  .  .  .  and  occasionally 
questionable  sohematization  of  some  very  un¬ 
systematic  thinking,  for  example.  But  such 
lapses  from  perfection  should  not  detract  from 
appreciating  a  clearly  presented  history  that 
provides  important  perspectives  on  Dorothea 
Dix  and  other  reformers,  the  profes.sionalization 
of  psychiatry,  and  the  rise  of  the  welfare  state.” 
J.  C.  Burnham 

J  Am  Hist  53:818  Mr  ’67  650w 
"This  study  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  on  the  history  of  American  psychia¬ 
try.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Grob]  combines  the  perspective 
and  standards  of  an  historian  w'ith  a  technical 
orientation  attained  at  the  Menninger  School  of 
Psychiatry.  .  .  .  [The  style] — ^although  occa¬ 
sionally  repetitious — is  clear  and  reads  with  al¬ 
most  deceptive  ease.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  ac¬ 
counts  of  two  of  the  chief  figures  at  Worcester 
— of  Samuel  B.  Woodward  in  the  ISSO's  and  of 
Adolf  Meyer  about  a  century  later — are  particu¬ 
larly  informative.  .  .  .  The  chief  limitation  of 
this  work  is  the  lack  of  realistic  accounts  of 
what  went  on  within  the  walls  in  terms  of 
relationships  between  doctors,  nurses,  atten¬ 
dants,  and  patients  in  the  course  of  daily  rou¬ 
tines.  (One  wonders  if  good  photographs  have 
survived).’’  R.  H.  Shrvock 

New  Eng  Q  40:121  Mr  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Dain 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:450  S  ’67  550w 


GROLLMAN,  EARL  A.,  ed.  Explaining  death  to 
children:  with  an  introd.  by  Louise  Bates 
Ames.  2.96p  $4.95  Beacon  press 
155.4  Child  study.  Death  67-24891 

The  contributors  “include  an  anthropologist, 
a  biologist,  a  librarian,  a  p^chiatrist,  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  sociologist,  and  Protestant,  Jewish 
and  Catholic  clergy.  The  title  is  the  theme  of 
each  of  the  essays.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Pastors  and  teachers  should  welcome  this 
anthology  (we  know  of  no  other  like  it).  GroU- 
man  has  assembled  a  number  of  thoughtful  yet 
practical  statements  on  the  subject  of  death. 
A  couple  of  chapters  accent  specific  Christian 
teachings:  others  concentrate  on  psychological 
dimensions.  A  valuable  bibliography  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  bonks  is  included.”  e, 

Christian  Century  84:1440  N  8  ’67  60w 
"Although  there  Is  variety  In  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  [the  writers]  give  attention  to  certain 
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points.  A  chief  one  Is  that  children  today  are 
not  permitted  to  admit  the  reality  of  deatn  be- 
cause  parents  themselves  have  not  accepted  it. 
Children,  they  say,  should  be  encouraged  to 
express  their  grief,  and  allowed  time  to  mourn 
for  the  deceased.  .  .  .  The  book  is  intended  for 
parents  and  professionals  working  with  chil- 
dren.  It  contains  extensive  chapter  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Recommended  for  general  and  pertinent 
library  collections.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  92:4010  N  1  ’67  170w 


GROLLIVIAN,  earl  a.  Judaism  In  Sigmund 
Freud’s  world:  foreword  by  Nathan  W.  Acker¬ 
man.  173p  $4.96  Appleton 
150.19  Freud,  Sigmund.  Judaism  65-19610 


A  rabbi  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts  attempts 
to  clarify  ‘‘the  connection  between  the  personal 
life  and  religion  of  Freud  in  the  light  of  the 
contemporary  Jewish  setting.  The  book  ex¬ 
amines  in  depth  the  factor  of  anti-Semitism 
which  deeply  affected  his  beliefs  and  philo¬ 
sophy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Neither  a  profound  nor  a  carefully  edited 
study,  this  examination  of  the  Impact  of  Juda¬ 
ism  on  would-be  atheist  Freud’s  career  provides 
some  interesting  footnotes  on  the  modern  hist¬ 
ory  of  religion  in  culture.” 

Christian  Century  83:237  F  23  ’66  40w 
“[The  author]  has  written  a  competent  book 
which  largely  accomplishes  what  he  sets  out 
to  do.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  attempted  to 
blend  Freud’s  own  statements  into  the  historic 
milieu  of  his  time  in  order  to  arrive  at  ‘a 
clearer  picture  of  the  birth  pangs  of  Freud’s 
ideas  on  religion.’  Grollman’s  book  is  a  useful, 
cautious  book.  It  establishes  in  detail  what  has 
been  more  or  less  known  in  outline.  .  .  .  [His] 
treatment  of  Freud  stresses  the  anti-Semitism 
of  Austria  in  Freud’s  time.  .  .  .  [He]  exhibits 
little  understanding  of  the  history  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  anti-Semitic  and  the  Pan-Ger¬ 
man  movements  In  Vienna  which  were  con¬ 
temporary  with  Freud.  This  omission  vitiates 
some  of  the  value  of  his  book.”  R.  L.  Ru- 
benstein 

J  Religion  47:39  Ja  ’67  1550w 


GROOM,  BERNARD.  The  unity  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry.  224p  $7  St  Martins 

821  Wordsworth.  William  66-18271 

Believing  that  Wordsworth’s  later  poetry 
should  not  be  ignored,  the  author  attempts  to 
make  “a  progressive  study  of  the  poet’s  mind 
and  art  from  1793  to  1845.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  not  a  critical  argument  for  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  but  a  rather  mean¬ 
dering  chronological  account  of  all  the  poems, 
relying  heavily  on  description  and  paraphrase. 
Vocabulary  is  often  quaintly  extravagant  .  .  . 
or  vaguely  honorific.  .  .  .  Groom  admirably 
avoids  modish  critical  Jargon,  but  this  book 
has  neither  the  intellectual  discipline  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  .  .  .  nor  the  imaginative  perception  of 
a  biographical  interpretation.” 

Choice  4:672  S  ’67  130w 

“Professor  Groom  has  read  little  recent  crit¬ 
icism.  His  theme  of  unity  leads  him  to  slant 
the  poetry  towards  the  later,  Christian  Words¬ 
worth,  and  to  prefer  the  final  versions  of  early 
poems.  His  case  for  the  1850  as  opposed  to  the 
1805  Prelude  is  wholly  unconvincing.  .  .  .  There 
are  occasional  lapses  of  scholarship.  .  .  .  But 
more  damaging  in  general  terms  is  the  lack  of 
critical  balance.  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the  book 
pays  devoted  attention  to  every  sonnet  se¬ 
quence  however  bad,  every  Memorial  of  a  Tour 
however  dull — but  here  too  there  ai'e  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  more  violent  distortion.  .  .  .  [Profes¬ 
sor  Groom]  looks  at  Wordsworth  from  the 
standpoint  of  forty  shears’  devotion,  and  his 
personal  involvement  in  the  poetry  is  impres¬ 
sive.  But  there  has  been — perhaps  Inevitably — 
a  blurring  of  critical  standards.” 

TLS  pl68  Mr  2  ’67  800w 


Ilsh  edition.  The  objective  of  Dr.  de  Groot’s 
study  was  to  describe  what  happens  in  the 
mental  processes  preceding  the  decision  to 
uial^  a  move.  He  develops  a  theory  and  a 
methodology  and  experiments  with  chess  per¬ 
ception,  analyzes  the  concept  of  mastership, 
and  explores  the  nature  of  chess  talent.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Psychologists,  mathematicians,  logicians, 
computer  workers,  and  accomplished  chess 
players  will  be  Interested.”  R.  B.  Will 
Library  J  92:589  F  1  ’67  140w 
“The  data  are  especially  valuable  because 
the  subjects  are  not  the  college  sophomores 
ubiquitous  in  American  psychology,  but  are 
drawn  from  the  upper  ranks  of  the  chess 
world.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies 
In  the  study,  of  course.  The  data  were  re¬ 
corded  manually;  .  .  .  the  analysis  is  some¬ 
what  repetitious;  and  none  of  the  current  tools 
of  analysis  or  concepts  were  available  then. 
Still,  wisely  I  think,  De  Groot  refused  to  re¬ 
work  the  material  in  any  substantial  way.  He 
has  added  a  35-page  epilogue  that  places  the 
work  somewhat  in  modern  context.  And  he 
has  labored  hard  (and  successfully)  to  provide 
an  adequate  translation.  It  remains  a  gold 
mine  for  anyone  working  on  human  thinking 
and  for  anyone  fascinated  by  chess.”  Allen 
Newell 

Science  156:803  My  12  ’67  1300w 


GROOT,  ROY  ANDRIES  DE.  See  De  Groot. 


GROSLIER,  BERNARD  PHILIPPE.  Indochina; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  James  Hogarth. 
(Archaeologia  mundi  ser)  283p  pi  col  pi  $10 
World  pub. 

915.9  Asia,  Southeastern — ^Antiquities.  Art, 
Indochinese  66-29161 

The  director  of  archeological  research  of  the 
Ecole  Francaise  d’ExtrOme-Orient  and  curator 
of  ancient  monuments  at  Angkor  discusses 
the  archeology  of  the  peninsula  of  Indochina 
(Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam).  He  describes  the  Chinese  conquest, 
the  influence  of  India,  the  rise  of  Buddhism 
and  later  developments.  Chronological  table. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“What  strikes  one  in  reading  [this  volume] 
is  the  amazing  similarity  of  the  architecture 
of  such  centers  as  Angkor  Vat  to  the  Mayan 
and  Aztec  temples — or  for  that  matter  to  the 
ziggurats  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Assyrians. 
The  sculpture  is  sophisticated  even  as  far 
back  as  the  second  millenium  B.C.,  and  the 
pervading  influence  of  Buddhism  from  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  also 
unmistakeable.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  lavishly 
illustrated  with  color  and  monochrome  plates. 
...  A  must  for  all  libraries  above  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level.”  R.  F.  G. 

Best  Sell  26:452  Mr  15  ’67  120w 

Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  80w 

“[This]  is  a  notable  book  for  many  reasons, 
but  particularly  for  the  controversial  approach 
of  the  author.  .  .  .  An  ancient  divergence  of 
views  between  the  late  Georges  Groslier — the 
present  author’s  father — and  M.  Georges 
Coed^s  is  reanimated  with  vengeance.  .  .  .  M. 
Groslier’s  bellicosity  is  a  cause  for  tears.  So 
much  has  been  discovered  by  him  that  his 
spate  of  general  books  (this  is  the  third) 
threatens  to  divert  him  from  the  need  which 
he  himself  admits  is  the  most  pressing — the 
accurate  correlation  and  publication  of  results. 
.  .  .  The  excavation  of  a  prehistory  site  at 
Mimot  has,  [M.  Groslier]  tells  us,  yielded 
1.000  stone  objects  and  more  than  20,000 
sherds.  His  own  photograph  of  this  excava¬ 
tion  taken  in  1962  shows  the  grand  scale  of 
the  work  undertaken.  .  .  .  Certain  of  the 

newly  discovered  ceramics  illustrated  here  are 
disappointing.  .  .  .  Mr.  James  Hogarth  has 
faithfully  translated  the  French  text,  which 
is  nevertheless  a  little  monotonous.” 

TLS  p416  My  18  ’67  850w 


GROOT,  ADRIAAN  D.  DE.  Thought  and  choice 
in  chess.  (Psychological  studies)  463p  U  $10. 6() 
Basic  bks. 

794.1  Chess.  Reasoning  66-26213 

This  “is  a  psychologist’s  study  of  the  think¬ 
ing  process  as  seen  in  chess.  It  was  first 
published  in  Dutch  in  1946,  as  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  at  Amsterdam  [entitled  Het  denken 
van  den  schakerl.  The  author,  now  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  p^chology  in  Amsterdam,  has  .  .  .  re¬ 
vised  and  rewritten  the  original  for  this  Eng- 


GROSS,  FELIKS.  World  politics  and  tension 
areas.  377p  maps  $10  N.Y.  univ.  press 
327  International  relations.  Minorities.  Race 
problems  65-19520 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Kriesberg 

Am  Soc  R  32:130  F  ’67  600w 
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GROSS,  FELIKS — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Caplpw 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:633  D  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Roucek 

Social  Studies  68:274  N  67  340w 


GROSS,  GERALD,  ed.  The  responsibility  of 
the  press.  416p  $8.50  Fleet  pub. 

070  Freedom  of  the  press.  Journalism 

6b-lDO*o 

This  is  an  “anthology  covering  the  subject 
of  journalistic  responsibility.  It  expresses  the 
views  of  31  leaders  in  newspapers,  television, 
radio,  periodicals,  books,  the  cinema,  landj 
advertising.  .  .  .  The  appendix  contains  eight 
.  .  .  codes  including  the  Rlbrary  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Freedom  to  Read  Statement,  a  statement 
of  ethical  principles  in  advertising,  rules  for 
judging  .  .  .  advertising,  a  discussion  of  truth 
telling  in  reporting  racial  ferment  and  foreign 
affairs,  the  motion  picture  code  of  ethics,  and 
the  Canons  of  Journalism.’’  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  book  lacks  the  unity  and  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  of  [W.  L.]  Schramm’s  Responsibility .  in 
Mass  Communication  LBRD  1958]  or  the  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  depth  of  the  [F.  S.] 
Siebert-Reterson-Schramm  volume  Four  Theo¬ 
ries  of  Uie  Press  [BRD  1957]  or  [Z.]  Chafee’s 
Government  and  Mass  Communications  [BRD 
1948].  It  is  more  up-to-date,  though  it  deals  less 
with  the  specifics  of  problem  areas  of  press  re¬ 
sponsibility,  than  the  [G.  L.]  Bird-Merwin  book 
The  Press  and  Society  [BRD  19511.  The  exten¬ 
sive  appendix  and  excerpts  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Warren  Commission  and  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  are  of  value  for  ref¬ 
erence  purposes.’’ 

Choice  4:410  Je  ’67  190w 


Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  40w 
“Gerald  Gross,  editor  of  Publishers  on  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Editors  on  Editing  has  assembled  a 
very  selective  anthology  .  .  .  [which]  attempts 
to  encompass  the  widest  possible  range  of  eth¬ 
ical  and  moral  issues  relating  to  the  struggles 
of  the  press  to  attain  and  adhere  to  higher 
standards  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  This  excellent 
book  will  be  of  value  to  journalism  students 
and  practicing  newsmen.  It  is  for  all  school  li¬ 
braries  wherever  journalism  is  taught  and  for 
general  public  libraries.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 
Library  J  92:777  F  15  '67  190w 
“The  30  commentaries  .  .  .  culled  from  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  and  from  articles  and  speech¬ 
es  ..  .  are  necessarily  uneven.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  to  which  Mr.  Gross  should  have  applied  a 
blue  pencil  and  there  are  others  that  need  a 
fuller  treatment.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  this  is  an 
informative  collection  of  some  of  the  best  com¬ 
ment  available  on  press  responsibility,  and,  as 
such,  a  worthwhile  introduction  to  an  irnpor- 
tant  subject.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  20  ’66  130w 


GROSS,  SEYMOUR  L.,  ed.  Images  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  in  American  literature;  ed.  by  Seymour 
L.  Gross  and  John  Edward  Hardy.  321p  $6.60; 
pa  $2.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

810.93  American  literature.  Negroes  in  lit¬ 
erature  and  art  66-23689 

“The  book  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  contain¬ 
ing  an  historical  introduction  by  the  editors 
and  essays  on  the  literature  of  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod,  the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  the  Re¬ 
construction  era,  and  the  20th  century.  In  addi- 
tlon,  there  is  a  short  [piece  on  the  ‘Harlem 
second  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  Negroes  projected  by  Individual  talents-^ 
Melville,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mark  Twain,  Langston 
Hughes,  Faulkner,  Eudora  Welty,  and  finally 
Richard  Wright,  Ralph  Ellison  and  James  Bald¬ 
win.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index 


special  nature  of  the  Negro  social  circumstance 
aSd  Die  complex  human  Identity  he  shares  with 
evervone  else.”  Jervis  Anderson 

Book  Week  p6  Ja  16  67  2100w 

Choice  4:531  J1  ’67  90w 
Economist  224:227  J1  15  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  John  Montgomery 

Library  J  91:5401  N  1  66  120w 
“Sidney  ICaplan  shows  how  Melville  strug- 
gleu  with  his  feelings  about  the  Negro,  seeing 
him  a  wUd  or  beautiful  beast,  then  a  figure  or 
tragedy  and  nobility.  .  .  .  Tniwe  who  read  Be¬ 
nito  Cereno’  or  ’Moby  Dick’  find  plenty  of  in¬ 
terpretive  elbow  room  in  the  author  s  ambigu¬ 
ity  and  irony.  .  .  .  James  Baldwin’s  well  known 
aiscussion  of  Richard  Wright  s  ‘Native  Son’  is  a 
brilliant  and  moving  example  of  what  makes 
Robert  Bone  say  in  his  first-rate  essay 
on  Baldwin’s  own  novels,  ‘Baldwin  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  transposing  the  entire  discussion  of 
American  race  relations  to  the  interior  plane; 
It  is  a  major  breakthrough  for  the  American 
Imagination.’  What  Mr.  Bone  says  about  Bald¬ 
win's  work  can  as  well  be  said  about  his  own 
essay  and  those  of  the  other  contributors  to 
this  volume.”  Robert  Coles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  29  ’67  650w 
“The  more  impressive  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
cerns  the  treatment  of  Negroes  in  fiction  by 
non-Negroes.  For  the  early  years  of  our  lit¬ 
erary  history  the  record  is  dismal  Indeed,  evi¬ 
dence  not  merely  of  prejudice  but  of  blindness. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  brilliant  chapter,  both  Just  ana 
generous,  from  Irving  Howe’s  critical  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Faulkner,  and  there  is  an  essay  on 
Eudora  Welty’s  Negroes  by  John  Edwara 
Hardy,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  collection.” 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:79  Ja  14  ’67  400w 


GROSSER,  ALFRED.  French  foreign  policy 
under  De  Gaulle;  tr.  by  Lois  Ames  Pattison. 
175p  $5  Little 

327.44  France — Foreign  relations.  France — 
Politics  and  government — 1958-  .  Gaulle, 

Charles  Andr§  Joseph  Marie  de  67-15419 
A  professor  at  the  Institute  of  Political 
Studies,  Paris,  begins  with  a  summary  of  the 
record  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  He  then  out¬ 
lines  Charles  de  Gaulle’s  objectives  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and  examines  these  in  relation  to  the 
Algerian  war,  the  Atlantic  alliance,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  community,  Franco-German  relations  and 
the  Conununist  world.  He  also  compares 
American  and  French  foreign  policies.  This 
book  is  a  revision  of  La  Politique  ext6rieure 
de  la  Cinqui^me  R6publique,  published  in  1965. 


Keviewea  by  D.  M.  Llnehan 

Best  Sell  27:82  My  15  ’67  600w 
“This  is  a  handy  little  volume,  primarily 
chronological  in  organization.  .  .  .  Especially 
helpful  for  the  American  audience — treated  by 
the  press  to  lavish  praise  for  the  beleaguered 
General  in  the  early  1960’s  and  now  to  unyield¬ 
ing  hostility  from  the  same  sources — is  Grosser’ s 
mialysis  of  the  ‘conceptions’  of  the  French 
President,  e.g  the  endurance  of  the  nation¬ 
state,  the  need  to  ‘act,’  and  the  means  to  ac- 
uon.  (Jan  serve  as  a  splendid  introduction  to  de 
Lauiie  s  aspirations  and  policies  and  as  a  source 
9f  discussion  fpr  students  of  modern  France.  No 
index;  no  bibliography;  translation  smooth.” 
Choice  4:1176  D  ’67  160w 
"-4  „^®ll"knpwn  French  scholar  mildly  critical 
Gaulle  offers  some  convincing 
current  French  foreign  policy 
public.  ...  The  translation 
hvely  style  and  immediacy  of 
.liscommended  for  college  and 
r^1;erson  general  reader.”  A.  F. 

Library  J  92:1839  My  1  ’67  150w 


Am  Lit  39:264  My  ’67  60w 
“Given  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  specla 
depth  and  energy  of  the  literary  vision,  on. 
would  expect  our  best  writers  to  provide  i 
more  searching  awareness  of  Negro  character 
•  •  •  In  fact,  [Ralph]  Ellison  feeis  that  the  onu 
for  failing  to  provide  an  adequately  comple: 

Negro  in  literature  lies  more  witi 
black  writers  than  with  white  ones  Th 

fiction  does  repre 
If?*!?'  break  with  the  past,  and,  if  one’s  inter 
est  is  in  art  rather  than  propaganda  give 
cause  for  hope.  .  .  .  And.  of  t&se  ^iVera  i 
is  Ellison — in  Invisible  Man — ^who  has  beei 
successful  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  ver 


GROSSMAN,  BOB, 
See  Grossman,  R. 


jt. .  auth. 


A  rage  to  nosh. 


M  -^.^age  to  nosh,  by 

and  Bob  Grossman.  80p  il  $2.95  Eriksson 

9°°^®*’^  66-26647 

paTt'y  snack°s’:®  Indlx.  s^^ty  cocktail 


tld-bits  are  on  the  menu  here 
^®p^bes  for  dunks,  dips,  glops  'ami 
special  humor  found 
in  the  names  of  these  mouth-watering  delight^ 
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The  noshers’  (those  who  like  snacks  anytime) 
•will  find  much  to  please  them  for  parties,  TV 
viewing  and  even  light  suppers.”  M.  K.  Mar- 
goshes 

Library  J  91:5399  N  1  ’66  90w 
“A  book  that  not  only  I,  but  many  Jewish 
people  found  thoroughly  offensive.  .  .  .  The 
recipes,  and  the  often  improper  jokes  attached 
to  them,  are  written  in  the  music-hall  Jewish 
vernacular  one  hoped  had  died  with  vaudeville.” 
Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  40w 


GROSZ,  GEORGE.  Ecce  homo;  Introd.  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Miller,  unp  il  col  il  $15  Grove 

741.9  Drawings,  German  66-24912 

These  eighty-four  drawings  and  sixteen  wa- 
tercolors  are  a  reprint  of  George  Grosz’s  “in¬ 
vestigations  of  German  manners  and  morals, 
first  published  in  1923.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Grosz’s  style,  electric  and  evolving,  picked 
up  the  infiuences  of  futurism,  expressionism, 
dadaism  Chirico’s  Pittura  metafisioa — whiie, 
underneath,  it  retained  the  spirit  of  the  German 
satirical-magazine  caricaturists.  .  .  .  [Fre¬ 

quently  he]  overcrowds  or  over-simplifies,  be¬ 
comes  too  banally  easy  or  too  vulgarly  ex¬ 
plicit.  In  an  essentially  self-serving  and  unin¬ 
formative  Introduction,  Henry  Miller  compares 
Grosz  to  Hieronymus  Bosch,  a  parallel  made 
as  early  as  1919  by  the  expressionist  poet 
Theodor  Daubler,  but,  unfortunately,  inac¬ 
curate.  .  .  .  There  are,  however,  some  excellent 
and  truly  ecumenical  pieces  of  satire  in  Ecce 
Homo.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  main,  Grosz  merely 
exploits  his  skills  and  insights.  He  does  not 
surpass  them.”  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p3  D  11  '66  1400w 
Choice  4:32  Mr  '67  120w 


“This  satirical  [work]  ...  is  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  such  social  commentators  as  Goya, 
Daumier  and  Bosch.  .  .  .  The  German  painter, 
who  died  only  recently,  unquestionably  was  a 
master  of  transcribing  social  wrongs  into 
graphic  form.  And  looking  once  again  at  his 
tortured  work,  one  suspects  his  allusive  genius 
was  as  much  in  his  fingertips  as  in  his  faith  in 
the  ultimate  goodness  of  man.  The  reprint  is 
generally  faithful  to  the  original,  albeit  the  16 
colored  plates  appear  somewhat  brighter  than 
true.  Certainly,  though,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  art  books  of  the  year.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  91:5947  D  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  73:692  My  19  '67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  60w 
“This  is  a  belated  tribute  to  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  satiric  artists  of  our  time  .  .  .  [who]  did  his 
best  work  in  the  chaos  and  desperation  of  the 
infiation  that  followed  the  First  World  War, 
and,  sadly,  ,  .  .  never  surpassed  that  early 
achievement.  .  .  .  Henry  Miller’s  introduction 
is  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  well  con¬ 
sidered.  .  .  .  [Subjects  range]  from  monoeled 
lordlings  to  Unter  den  Linden  streetwalkers, 
and  from  stabbed,  mutilated  whores  to  war 
profiteers  on  a  spree.  They  add  up  to  an  al¬ 
most  Dantesque  portrayal  of  a  nation  in  a 
nightmare  of  degradation.” 

New  Yorker  42:120  Ja  21  ’67  260w 


Reviewed  by  Q.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ’66  240w 
Time  88:120  D  8  ’66  70w 


GROT2INGER,  LAUREL  ANN.  The  power 
and  the  dignity:  librarianship  and  Katharine 
Sharp.  331p  $8  Scarecrow 
020.924  Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda.  Library 
schools  and  training — History  66-13735 
The  subject  of  this  biography  was  “founder 
of  the  library  school  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  [in  the  1890’s]  and  for  ten  years  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  and  head  librarian  of  the 
university.”  (Library  Q)  Bibliography.  Bio- 
bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  study  succeeds  admirably  In  con¬ 
veying  both  the  facts  of  Miss  Sharp’s  life  and 
the  personality  of  the  woman.  It  is  based  upon 
sound  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  available 
materials.  The  book,  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
.  .  .  bears  the  stigmata  of  [that]  circumstance. 
Grotzinger’s  prose,  while  serviceable,  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  felicitous.  A  considerable  number  of 
small  errors  have  been  preserved  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  volume.  This  result  is  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate,  not  only  because  the  study  is  very 


good  but  because  a  capable  editor  could  easily 
have  made  it  topnotch.  ...  It  is  a  considerable 
praise  for  Grotzinger’s  work  that  it  remains, 
despite  these  drawbacks,  a  sound,  readable,  and 
definitive  study  of  an  important  figure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  librarianship.”  W.  L.  Williamson 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:139  Mr  ’67  lOOOw 


“As  Miss  Grotzinger  points  out  in  the  Preface, 
knowledge  of  the  individuals  influential  in  the 
profession’s  development  is  essential  before  a 
definitive  history  of  librarianship  can  be  written. 
The  present  book  is  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
that  knowledge.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  li¬ 
brarians  concerned  with  education  for  the  pro¬ 
fession,  to  readers  of  libraiy  history,  and  to 
Rlinois  alumni.”  A.  L.  Reagan 

Library  Q  37:144  Ja  ’67  750w 


GROUEFF,  STEPHAN  E.  Manhattan  project; 
the  untold  story  of  the  making  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  372p  il  $6.95  Little 
623.4  Atomic  bomb — ^History  67-11231 

“This  volume  takes  the  reader  on  a  step-by- 
step  development  of  the  Bomb,  from  General 
Groves’  assignment  to  head  the  team  in  1942  to 
its  successful  completion  as  an  effective  weap¬ 
on.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Kendall  Birr 

Am  Hist  R  73:257  O  ’67  300w 
“The  author,  born  in  Bulgaria,  educated  in 
Switzerland,  and  New  York  correspondent  for 
a  French  weekly  has  skillfully  assembled  the 
complicated  facts,  mastered  the  technical  is¬ 
sues,  and  written  a  lucid  narrative.  He  has  a 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  and  of  the 
vigorous  personalities  involved  in  it,  and  man¬ 
ages  to  communicate  both.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:149  Ap  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  E.  A.  McGinnis 

Best  Sell  27:37  Ap  15  ’67  750w 
“[This]  technical  history  of  how  the  Bomb 
was  made  ...  is  an  industrial  history  of  the 
sort  that  large  corporations  have  written  about 
large,  profitable  projects.  All  the  mental  agony 
and  personal  distress  recorded  in  the  book  con¬ 
cerns  industrial  problems.  It  is  an  odd  way  to 
write  about  atomic  weapons.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
room  for  the  doubts,  the  polls  and  hasty  pro¬ 
tests  made  by  the  scientists  who  saw  the  shape 
of  the  future  and  did  not  want  the  bomb 
dropped.  In  this  book  at  least,  that  question 
never  existed.  The  use  of  the  bomb  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  is  never  questioned.  .  .  .  Groueff’s  book 
is  full  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  machinery  and 
dollars — the  arrogance  of  hardware.”  Edward 
Edelson 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  9  ’67  650w 
Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  11  ’67 

490w 

“The  discussion  of  the  major  problems  and 
the  paths  leading  to  their  solution  or  aban¬ 
donment  gives  the  reader  insight  into  the  in¬ 
tellectual  depth,  creativity,  and  determination 
of  the  project  team.  Small  biographies  of  a 
few  paragraphs  or  pages  of  the  leading  project 
personnel  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative. 
This  book  is  most  highly  recommended  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  college  libraries  and  for  libraries  serv¬ 
ing  readers  in  the  14-17  age  group.”  G.  L. 
Bleckman 

Library  J  92:591  P  1  ’67  150w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Kirwan 

Nat  R  19:1219  O  31  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Malik 

New  Statesman  74:295  S  8  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Laurence 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  2  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:107  Je  24  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  B.  G.  Lall 

Sat  R  50:29  Je  3  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  O.  E.  Anderson 

Science  156:775  My  12  ’67  800w 
“[This  book]  adds  little  new  factual  material 
to  the  story  which  has  already  been  related  in 
great  detail  in  the  United  States  official  history: 
New  World  by  [R.  G.l  Hewlett  and  [O.  E.] 
Anderson  [BRD  19621.  [It]  does  provide  much 
information  about  the  principal  personalities 
involved  [and]  .  .  .  the  social  problems  involved 
in  building  up  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory  on 
the  top  of  the  Mesa  near  Santa  Fe.  .  .  .  [The 
naxrative]  is  built  up  from  many  interviews 
with  the  principal  scientists  and  engineers,  no 
doubt  with  the  help  of  the  tape  recorder.  It  is 
Impossible  for  anyone  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  project  to  judge  how  accurate  the  reports  of 
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GROUEFF,  STEPHANE — Continued 
these  conversations  are.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  the  au¬ 
thor]  makes  little  refereiwe  to  Uie  important 
British  contributions  to  the  initiation^  of  the 
American  project.  .  .  .  Mr.  Groueff  gives  the 
impression  that  the  American  scientists  had  to 
start  from  scratch  .  .  .  I^rid]  the  account 

gives  the  impression  that  _  the  Ijmted  States 
scientists  were  somewhat  naive.’ 

TLS  p936  O  5  ’67  700w 


GROUP  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PSY¬ 
CHIATRY.  Psychiatry  and  public  aftairs;  re¬ 
ports  and  symposia,  465p  il  $8.95  Aldine  pub. 

301.1  Social  psychology  65-22489 

"The  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry  (GAP)  is  a  small  ...  professional  asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  psychiatrists,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1946.  It  is  organized  m 
the  form  of  a  loose  federation  of  working  com¬ 
mittees.  each  of  which  deals  with  some  as¬ 
pect  of  psychiatry  or  some  social  phenomenon 
to  which  psychiatric  Insights  may  be  relevant. 
Periodically  GAP  committee  reports,  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  transcripts  of  conferences,  etc.  have 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  This  volume  Is 
a  collection  of  a  number  of  such  publications 
from  the  past  dozen  years.  They  deal  with 
psychiatric  aspects  of  desegregation,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  forceful  indoctrination  (e.g. 
brainwashing  ),  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
(Choice) 


"[This]  Is  a  very  good,  brief  summary  of  a 
few  topics  that  almost  everybody  is  concerned 
with;  It  is  presented  in  a  competent  manner 
by  authorities  both  knowledgeable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  their  subject  and  includes,  besides 
psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
economists.  .  .  .  ’Phis  book  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  reading  for  anyone  active  or  Interested 
in  public  affairs  as  an  in-depth  point  of  view 
of  pertinent  events  from  one  aspect.’’  R.  1. 
Jaslow 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:2165  D  ’66  500w 
"The  collection  has  been  put  together  with  a 
minimum  of  editorial  apparatus,  without  an 
Index,  and  with  no  effort  to  excise  the  empty 
verbiage  that  clutters  transcripts  of  conference 
proceedings.  In  general,  the  GAP  products  are 
unsystematic  and  uneven:  none  of  them  can 
stand  as  a  standard  source  on  the  topic  con¬ 
sidered.  The  main  function  of  this  volume 
would  seem  to  be  as  an  illustration  of  the 
kinds  of  reflections  on  contemporary  social 
problems  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  profes¬ 
sionals.’’ 

Choice  3:575  S  ’66  190w 


generation  ago,  this  work  has  an  exception^ 
ring  of  authenticity,  and  may  well  become  the 
standard  biography  of  Chingis  Khan  in  Eng¬ 
lish.’’  J.  N  16  ’66  200w 

Tl  .g  r)in56  N  9  ’67  ISOOw 


GROWTH  without  development:  an  economic 
survey  of  Liberia,  by  Robert  W.  Glower 
[and  others]  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  P. 
Armstrong  [and  others],  385p  il  maps  $12.50 
Northwestern  univ.  press 

330.966  Liberia— Economic  conditions 

fiS-dlRSI 


A  shortened,  edited  report  based  on  a  "survey 
of  the  economy  of  Liberia.  In  their  report  to 
the  Liberian  government,  [the  authors]  con- 
cjuded  that,  while  the  growth  of  output  had 
been  rapid,  little  basis  for  future  growth  had 
oeen  or  was  being  created;  and  further,  that 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  growth  without  de¬ 
velopment  was  largely  attributable  to  bad  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  [They  describe]  national  income 
accounts,  foreign  concession  agreements  and 
performance,  institutional  arrangements  with 
respect  to  land  and  labor,  educational  policies, 
and  labor  surveys."  (Am  Econ  R)  Index. 


“Development  economists  and  African  special¬ 
ists  will  welcome  the  detail  this  work  presents 
.  .  .  [and  its]  perceptive  analyses.  .  .  .  The 
essence  of  the  argument  of  Glower  and  as¬ 
sociates  is  a  preference  for  orderly,  deliberately 
planned  growth  which  generates  a  distribution 
of  income  and  political  power  which  is  fair  by 
Western  standards;  .  .  .  [whereas]  Liberian 
growth  has  relied  on  laissez  faire  incentives  and 
has  been  substantially  undirected.  It  has  been 
marked  by  corrupt  and  wasteful  practices,  has 
yielded  a  highly  skewed  income  distribution, 
and  it  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  ...  It  is  the 
inability  of  Glower  and  his  associates  to 
recognize  the  rapid  social  changes  occurring 
in  a  backward  social  structure  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  major  flaw  in  their  work.  .  .  .  [Never¬ 
theless,  the  book]  is  well  written  and  may  be 
read  with  profit.’’  P.  B.  Huber 

Am  Econ  R  57:617  Je  ’67  700w 
"[The  authors]  present  remarkably  sophisti¬ 
cated  national  income  statistics  on  which  their 
analysis  is  based;  and  offer  detailed  recommend¬ 
ations  for  reform  to  bring  development  ([P.] 
Knebel’s  novel,  The  Zinzin  Road  [BRD  1966], 
shares  their  viewpoint).  .  .  .  Glower’s  book  is 
well  written  and  addressed  to  the  interests  of 
undergraduates  concerned  with  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  index  is  too  short.  At  present 
the  definitive  work  on  the  Liberian  economy.” 

Choice  4:877  O  ’67  180w 


GROUSSET,  REN£.  Gonqueror  of  the  world;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Marian  McKellar  and 
Denis  Sinor;  with  pref.  notes  and  bibl.  by 
Denis  Sinor.  300p  $6.95  Orion 
B  or  92  Ghingis  Khan.  Mongols — History 

66-26635 

This  biography  recounts  "the  13th-century 
conquest  of  most  of  the  known  world  by 
Chlngls  Khan  and  his  Mongol  tribesmen.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Originally 
published  in  1944  entitled  Le  conqu(5rant  (iu 
monde. 


Choice  4:1030  N  ’67  150w 
"Grousset  was  one  of  Prance’s  great  oriental 
scholars  who  spent  his  adult  life  in  a  study  of 
centra,!  Asia  and  China.  His  biography  of 
Chingis-Khan  (more  familiar  to  Westerners  as 
Genghis-Khan)  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
of  recondite  scholarship  and  beautiful  writing. 
His  sources  were  the  Mongol,  Chinese,  and  Per¬ 
sian  annals.  Published  in  France  in  the  1940’s 
.  , .  .  It  now  appears  in  a  fine  English  transla¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  flavor  of  the  book  is  rich  and 

rare.  My  only  criticism  is  that  occasionally 
places  are  not  given  their  modern  names  and 
the  maps,  which  form  the  endpapers,  do  not 
cast  much  light.”  Henrietta  Buokmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  3  ’67 
800w 


The  original  French  book  was  based  o; 
roughly  contemporary  works  such  as  the  Secre 
History  of  the  Mongols,  and  on  .Tuvaini’s  Plis 
tory  of  the  World  Conqueror.  [This]  is  in  par 
an  adaption,  rather  than  a  faithful  translation 
since  the  translators  went  back  to  the  origins 
sources,  and  to  modern  translations  of  thes 
source  works,  rather  than  to  Grousset’s  owi 
paraphrases  of  the  sources.  An  impressive 
fast-moving  and  convincing  book,  which  wi 
told  any  reader  who  picks  it  up.  Compared  t 
Harold  Lamb  s  Genghis  Khan  [BRD  1927]  of 


GRUBEL,  HERBERT  G.  Forward  exchange, 
speculation,  and  the  international  flow  of 
capital.  192p  $6.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
332.4  Foreign  exchange  65-21490 


The  author  presents  “a  theory  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  market  price  of  one 
national  money  in  terms  of  another  when  de¬ 
livery  of  the  money  is  to  be  delayed  until  a 
specified  future  date ;  a  test  of  the  theory 
based  on  statistical  evidence  for  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  western  Europe  for  the  period 
1955-1961:  and  the  implications  for  governmental 
intervention  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  in 
oroer  to  reduce  destabilizing  short-term  inter¬ 
national  capital  flows.”  (Choice)  Parts  of  this 
book  have  appeared  in  Yale  Economic  Essays, 
The  Journal  of  Finance  and  the  Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Economics.  Bibliography. 


L-Lnis  DOOK|  ^  ucsxiio  wiuii  curtJiui  a,na 

thorough  exposition  of  forw^ard  exchange  that 
d.c  useful  for  those  Insufficiently  familiar 
with  international  trade  to  absorb  the  subject 
from  the  concise  expositions  found  in  the  jour¬ 
nal  literature.  .  .  .  The  author  provides  next 
some  partial  but  worthwhile  statistical  tests  of 
the  validity  of  conventional  forward  exchange 
analysis.  .  .  .  The  final  part  of  Grubel’s  work 
provides  an. exhaustive  and  quite  useful  theore¬ 
tical  analysis  of  the  possibilities  for  protecting 
a  country  s  exchange  reserves  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  through  official  intervention  in 
the  forward  exchange  market.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  readers  who  benefited 
i  rom  the  initial,  elementary  exposition  may  not 
chapters  [and]  the  Inevitable  un: 
the  /'?,’^*tiple  relationships  which 
must  be  analyzed.”  W.  H.  White 
Am  Econ  R  67:961  S  ’67  860w 

and  clearly  written,  this 
row*^  by  mathematics  with  a  nar¬ 

row,  complicated  subject  and  hence  will  b© 
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useful  primarily  to  graduate  students  and  pro¬ 
fessional  scholars  of  international  economics  and 
finance.  It  is  less  institutional  and  more  sophis- 
ticatedly  analytical  than  its  chief  predecessor, 
Paul  lOmzig’s  A  Dynamic  Theory  of  Forward 
Kxchange  (1961).” 

Choice  4:878  O  ’67  130w 


“A  competent  and  useful  study  of  forward 
exchange  which  can  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  some 
criticisms.  By  freezing  the  spot  exchange  rate 
in  ceteris  paribus,  Grubel  avoids  analyzing  the 
spot  market  and  thereby  practically  excludes 
from  his  analysis  effects  on  the  market  excess 
demand  for  spot  foreign  exchange.  .  .  .  The 
difficulty  in  Grubel’s  application  of  portfolio 
analysis  is  that  he  is  applying  a  static  or 
equilibrium  theory  to  explain  short-run,  dis¬ 
equilibrium  behavior.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
I  found  his  discussion  of  the  behavior  of  ex¬ 
porters  and  importers  quite  illuminating.  .  .  . 
in  the  policy  discussion,  Grubel  gives  a  fairly 
conventional  analysis  of  the  effect  of  forward 
exchange  policy.”  Stanley  Black 

J  Pol  Econ  75:429  Ag  ’67  900w 


GRUENING,  ERNEST,  ed.  An  Alaskan  reader, 

1867-1967;  sel.  and  ed.  by  Ernest  Gruening. 

443p  $8.95  Meredith 
979.8  Alaska.  Literature — Collections 

66-25969 

This  anthology,  edited  by  "Alaska’s  junior 
Senator,  offers  excerpts  from  accounts  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration,  tales  of  the  Klondike 
Gold  Rush,  feats  of  the  bush  pilots,  descriptive 
pieces  on  the  grandeur  of  the  peaks  and  valleys, 
addresses  and  papers  on  the  struggle  for  state¬ 
hood,  as  well  as  a  sampling  of  Alaskan  poetry.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Among  the  contributors  are 
Edna  Ferber,  James  Ullman,  Rex  Beach,  Jack 
London,  General  Billy  Mitchell  and  Rudyard 
Kipling. 


"An  excellent  collection  of  material  which 
vividly  pictures  the  historical  development  of 
America’s  last  frontier.  The  editor,  by  judicious 
selection  from  varied  sources,  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  Eskimos,  sourdoughs,  huskies,  70-below 
temperatures,  bush  pilots,  gold,  majestic  moun¬ 
tains,  and  much  more  that  was  and  is  Alaska. 
Readings  range  from  a  diary  account  of 
Bering’s  first  explorations  to  a  contemporary 
magazine  article.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  any 
library.”  R.  J.  Greene 

Library  J  92:237  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  ’67  120w 


GRUMBACH,  DORiS.  The  company  she  kept. 
218p  pi  $6  Coward-McCann 

B  or  92  McCarthy,  Mary  Therese  66-26631 
A  critical  biography  of  Mary  McCarthy  which 
discusses  the  author’s  life  in  relation  to  her 
novels  and  other  writings.  Mrs.  Grumbach  has 
used  previously  unpublished  material  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  the  writer  as  well  as  other 
sources  in  this  study  of  Miss  McCarthy’s  child¬ 
hood,  Vassar  days,  her  four  marriages  and 
literary  career. 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  McDonnell 

America  116:791  My  27  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M. 

Best  Sell  27:179  Ag  1  ’67  220w 


"In  discussing  Mary  McCarthy’s  life  this  book 
tries  to  be  impertinent,  but  in  discussing  her 
work  it  succeeds  in  being  dull.  .  .  .  Two  less 
specific  qualities  of  this  biographical  material 
do  Mary  McCarthy  some  harm.  Her  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  book  seem  atypically  flat  and 
pedestrian.  ...  It  seems  fair  to  persist  in  a 
previous  belief  in  Miss  McCarthy’s  pointedness. 
But  then  there  is  also  Miss  Grumbach’s  con¬ 
tribution.  Her  initial  tone  is  lofty  and  defen¬ 
sive:  her  information  is  to  illuminate  the 
writer’s  talent,  which  has  been  misinterpreted 
by  many  other  critics.  As  the  work  proceeds, 
however,  one  becomes  aware  of  a  cieeping 
animosity.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  ambiguity 
about  Miss  Grumbach’s  critical  material  .  ,  . 
she  shows  an  industry  which  is  an  act  of 
forthright  dispiritment.  .  .  .  Particular  attention 
is  given  the  Narrative  Techniques  of  The 
Group  .  .  .  because  no  one  has  understood  this 
technique.  Miss  Grumbach’s  understanding  of  it. 
I  will  say,  has  a  flne  fantastic  edge.”  Mary 
Ellmann 

Book  Week  p3  My  28  ’67  1650w 

Christian  Century  84:724  My  31  ’67  lOw 


Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  13  ’67 

900w 

Reviewed  by  Stephanie  Harrington 

Commonweal  87:35  O  6  ’67  1550w 
Critic  26:88  O  ’67  50w 

,  “rpjjg  author  treats  her  material — biographical, 
literary,  and  critical — as  she  might  an  academic 
thesis  and  may  thus  lose  some  readers  who 
have  enjoyed  (or  been  shocked  by)  Mary  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  are  most 
of  the  points  made,  many  seem  less  urgent  than 
this  intensive  scrutiny  of  the  life  of  the  writer, 
her  work,  and  the  critical  response  it  has  called 
forth  makes  them  appear.  The  book  provides  a 
useful,  exhaustive  compendium  for  literary  col¬ 
lections,  devoted  admirers,  and  aspiring  novel¬ 
ists.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1492  Ap  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:778  D  1  ’67  330w 
"What  Mrs.  Grumbach  does  give  us  is  a 
sympathetic,  chronological  reading  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  opus,  and  a  little  useful  information 
about  the  circumstances  of  composition.  .  .  . 
There  are  also  some  funny  excerpts  from  the 
conflicting  criticisms  that  have  greeted  each 
McCarthy  publication.  The  value  of  all  this 
material,  however,  is  vitiated  by  the  absence  of 
notes  or  index.  But  what  one  misses  most  is 
some  information,  or  at  least  some  reflection 
upon  the  most  important  company  that  Miss 
McCarthy  kept,  that  is,  her  thinking  and 
creating  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Grumbach 
has  allowed  herself  to  become  overconvinced 
about  the  ‘unseriousness’  of  Miss  McCarthy’s 
politics,  to  the  point  where  she  slights  some  of 
the  best  work  her  subject  has  done.”  Ellen 
Moers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  11  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  GranviUe  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:25  Je  3  ’67  1050w 
Time  89:76  Je  30  ’67  600w 
TLS  pll84  D  7  ’67  260w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxi  autumn  ’67  250w 


GRUNEBAUM,  G.  E.  VON.  See  Von  Grune- 
baum,  G.  E. 


GRZIMEK,  BERNHARD.  Four-legged  Austral¬ 
ians:  adventures  with  animals  and  men  In 
Australia;  tr.  by  J.  Maxwell  Brownjohn;  with 
107  drawings  and  phot,  of  which  Alan  Root 
took  62  for  the  author.  312p  maps  $7.95  Hill  & 
Wang 

691.994  Animals — ^Australia.  Australia — De¬ 
scription  and  travel  67-15894 

Dr.  Grzimek,  director  of  the  Frankfurt  Zoo, 
describes  the  animal  life  in  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  “He  writes  of  kangaroos,  marsupial 
wolves,  koalas,  the  platypus,  emus,  and  many 
others  against  a  background  of  Australian  his¬ 
tory  and  exploration.  ...  As  in  his  earlier 
works  he  deplores  the  Indiscriminate  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  exterminating  of  wild  life  .  .  .  [and 
pleads  for]  more  conservation  before  it  is  too 
late.”  (Library  J)  Dr  Grzimek  is  the  co-author 
of  Serengeti  Shall  Not  Die  (BRD  1961).  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  First  published  in  1966  under 
the  title  Vierfiissige  Austrailer. 


“[Dr.  Grzimek  J  has  produced  another  master¬ 
piece  in  this  series  of  essays  on  the  fascinating 
and  seriously  endangered  wildlife  of  Australia. 
.  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all  high  school, 
college  and  general  libraries.” 

Choice  4:864  O  ’67  80w  [YA] 

“[Dr.  Grzimek!  gives  fascinating  information 
on  the  unique  animal  life  ‘down  under.’  .  .  .  His 
informal,  chatty  style  is  aimed  at  the  general 
reader.  .  .  .  Colored  and  black-and-white  pho¬ 
tographs  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book.  Fol¬ 
lowers  of  Dr.  Grzimek’s  other  books  will  want 
this  one  also.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  92:1170  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
Scl  Am  217:124  Ag  ’67  650w 


GUARDINI,  ROMANO.  The  church  of  the  Lord; 
on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church;  tr. 
by  Stella  Lange.  114p  $3.95  Regnery 
262.7  Church  67-13492 

"The  author  offers  a  series  of  meditative  es¬ 
says,  buttressed  by  numerous  Scripture  quota¬ 
tions,  which  cover  that  area  of  apologetics  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  essence  and  function  of  the 
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GUARDI  N  I,  ROMANO— Continued 

Church  as  a  visible,  living  organi^i  wlto  a 

body  of  revealed  teachings. 

published  in  German  as  Die  Kirche  des  Heirn. 

“In  his  slender,  hnpeccably  written  volume, 
the  theologian  whose  worh  prepared  the  w^ 
and  planted  the  seed  of  the 
theology'  reflects  upon  two  lines  of  thougnt 
seeSn?^  to  deflne  the  Church:  the  Church  as 
structure  and  ‘tlie  Church  in  us.  Phe  two 
complementary,  not  contradictory,  Guardini  con¬ 
cludes.” 

“At  first  reading,  this  book  seems  slhn  on  all 
counts.  .  .  .  What  raises  the  book_  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  is  Msgr.  Gtiardini’s  erudition,  which  re¬ 
lates  traditional  lines  of  thought  to  Kieike- 
gaardian  existentialism  and  Teilhardian  evolu¬ 
tionism,  thus  increasing  their  relevance  in  to¬ 
day’s  post-Conciliar  age.  Particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  is  Guardini's  encapsulation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mystical  Body  as  developed  by  St.  Paul. 
The  translation  seems  adequate.  Recommended 
for  Catholic  academic  libraries  generally  and 
for  the  religiously  oriented  layman.”  Carl 
ZaltTzewski 

Library  J  92:583  F  1  ’67  IlOw 


“There  is  a  minimum  of  humor  In  these  con¬ 
trived  commentaries  on  the  daUy  life  of  the 
Guareschi  household.  Some  of  the  fault  may 
lie  in  the  translation  from  Italian  into  English 
of  humor  which  depends  on  a  play  on  words. 
The  result  is  an  Italian  P^ase  Don  t  Eat  the 
Daisies  [by  J.  C.  Kerr,  BRD  19671.  Not  for  the 
average  teen-age  or  American  reader. 

Library  J  92:366  Ja  16  67  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Helene  Cantarella^^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  D  11  66  660w 
“[The  book]  is  like  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  and  collections  are  hard  to  read  through 
in  one  sitting.  In  every  otlier  way,  however,  the 
book  is  successful.  It  has  charm,  grace,  and 
wit;  it  is  full  of  tolerance,  tenderness,  and 
warmth.  Here  and  there,  the  character  of  La 
Pasionaria  (Guareschi’ s  daughter  Carlotta) 
verges  on  the  saccharine,  and  is,  also  here  and 
there,  hardly  believable:  but  that  small  sin 
must  be  forgiven  for  the  amusement  that  La 
Pasionaria  affords.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  anecdotes 
contain  just  a  whilf  of  Thurber.  .  ,  .  There  is 
no  elegant  or  contrived  writing.  It  is  direct, 
simple,  and  pleasing.  Except  for  one  or  two 
inexplicable  lapses,  such  as  the  use  of  the  ad¬ 
verb  ‘unfriendlily, '  the  English  translation  by 
the  pseudonymous  Joseph  Green  retains  the 
uncomplicated  structure  and  telling  effect  of 
the  Italian.”  Walter  Guzzardi 

Sat  R  49:35  D  17  ’66  900w 


GUARDINI,  ROMANO.  Pascal  for  our  time;  tr. 
by  Brian  Thompson.  236p  ?6.50  Herder  & 
Plerder 

194  Pascal,  Blaise  66-22605 

The  author  considers  “those  aspects  of  [Pas¬ 
cal’s]  personality  and  intelligence  under  which 
the  subject  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
homo  relisjiosus.  .  .  .  Interweaving  with  bio¬ 
graphical  material  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
evolution  of  his  subject,  Guardini  sets  forth 
and  comments  upon  Pascal's  image  of  man,  his 
conception  of  society,  culture,  education,  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  his  famous  ‘argument  of 
the  wager,’  and  his  theology,  both  explicit  and 
implicit  in  the  primarily  social  and  philosophical 
considerations.”  (America)  Originally  published 
in  German  as  Christliches  Bewusstsein;  Ver- 
suche  tiiber  Pascal,  1935. 


“Despite  the  pitfalls  of  undertaking  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  subject  that,  as  Guardini  recog¬ 
nizes,  remains  largely  inscrutable,  Pascal  for 
Our  Time  establishes  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  sympathetic  and  balanced  pictures  of  the 
subject  that  we  have.  Blaise  Pascal  emerges 
as  the  archetype  of  man.  at  once  good  and  evil, 
believing  and  skeptical,  liberal  and  bigoted,  bril¬ 
liant  and  ignorant.”  J.  P.  Bernard 

America  115:461  O  15  ’66  320w 
“Guardini  is  not  content  with  making  sum¬ 
mary  points  of  Pascal’s  thought,  however  firmly 
drawn.  He  offers  rather  an  analysis  in  the 
most  dramatic  Platonic  manner:  an  analysis  of 
Pascal  that  is  a  study  of  intelligence:  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  intellect  that  is  a  life  of  Pascal.  .  .  . 
The  translator  deserves  our  gratitude  for  de¬ 
livering  an  unusually  clear  Guardini.”  David 
Burrell 

Commonweal  86:23  Idr  24  ’67  lOOOw 


GUARESCHI,  GIOVANNI.  My 

home.  214o  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 


home. 


sweet 


858  Guareschi  family  66-26133 

A  collection  of  vignettes  about  the  author’s 
daily  life  with  his  wife  Margherita,  his  six- 
year-old  daughter  Carlotta.  and  his  son  Al- 
bertino.  Origin^ly  published  in  1954  entitled 
Corrierino  delle  Famiglie. 


Reviewed  by  Rita  Anton 

America  115:809  D  17  ’66  470w 
Best  Sell  26:349  D  15  ’66  220w 


Although  the  author  alleges  he  is  portray 
Ing  an  ordinary  family,  it  is  surely  not  th 
ordinary  family  of  our  country.  This  Is  pai 
of  the  charm,  but  even  more,  it  is  the  ef(erve« 
cent  humor  of  small  incidents.  .  .  .  [The  mem 
bers  of  the  family]  are  seen  in  vivid  colors  a 
they  meet  unspoken  controversy  within  th 
home  or  the  village.  Their  devices  are  di« 
armingly  simple  and  devastatlngly  effectivi 
When  they  are  most  ludicrous,  they  are  ala 
the  most  engaging.  The  book  is  so  warm  an 
the  humor  so  delightful  that  this  book  is  sui 
to  challenge  the  success  of  its  oredece« 
sor  'The  Little  World  of  Don  CamlUo  [BK 
1950].”  Jerrold  Ome 

Library  J  91:6075  D  15  ’66  130w 


GUSHENNO,  JEAN.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  John  and  Doreen 
Weightman;  2v;  v  1,  1712-1758;  v2,  1758-1778. 
460:31 6p  $17.50  Columbia  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  66-12112 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crocker 

Am  Hist  R  72:991  Ap  ’67  450w 
Choice  4:167  Ap  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Kaplow 

Nation  204:220  F  13  ’67  1600w 
TLS  p544  Je  15  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Georges  May 

Yale  R  56:461  Mr  ’67  2750w 


GUEST,  IVOR.  The  romantic  ballet  in  Paris; 
with  an  introd.  by  Lillian  Moore.  313p  il  $15 
Wesleyan  univ.  press 

792.809  Ballet — History  66-23922 

The  author  of  the  historical  notes  for  the 
Royal  Ballet’s  productions  describes  “the  era 
that  saw  the  ballet  as  a  whole  break  away 
from  the  constrictions  of  a  sterile  classicism  to 
push  out  into  new  forms  and  directions.  It 
gave  birth  to  the  ‘white  ballet,’  whose  weight¬ 
less  enchanted  creatures  can  still  hypnotize  a 
modern  audience.  ...  It  introduced  a  wide 
range  of  new  and  exotic  materials:  the  languor 
of  the  East,  the  exhilarating  rhythms  of  Slavic 
peoples,  the  color  and  fire  of  Spain.  And  it  gave 
the  world  two  of  the  greatest  ballets  In  the 
repertoire:  La  Sylphide  and  .  .  .  Giselle.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  list  principal  dancers, 
and  the  ballets  and  opera  divertissements  and 
dance  activities  in  Paris  between  1820  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1847.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Except  for  a  few  misjudgements  In  histor¬ 
ical  perspective,  [this  book]  may  well  stand  as 
the  definitive  work  on  the  halcyon  days  of  a 
great  era  in  ballet.  .  .  .  The  book  is  especially 
interesting  for  the  decade  1820-30,  of  which 
comparatively  little  has  been  written.  .  .  . 
Hardly  to  be  overlooked  are  the  witty  and  often 
devastating  quotations  from  the  press  of  the 
fifty.  .  .  Mandatory  for  any  self-respecting 
dance  library.” 

Choice  4:697  S  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Cohen 

J  Aesthetics  26:137  fall  ’67  650w 


ivir.  Guest  has  produced  a  beautfully  ordered 
book,  giving  the  social  and  historical  setting 
as  well  as  the  artistic  climate;  It  is  lucid, 
w1[dman  eminently  entertaining.”  Carl 
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Gfiest]  excels  is  In  accumu- 
lating  a  truly  awe-inspiring  collection  of  facts 

about  his  sub- 
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ine  author  recreates  the  scene  so  vividly  that 
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he  seems  more  a  reporter  than  a  historian. 
There  Is  a  certain  absence  of  breadth.  He 
never  really  discusses  the  social  and  esthetic 
forces  underlyijig  the  Romantic  ballet.  Tnere 
are  virlually  no  cross-references  to  Romanti¬ 
cism  in  the  other  arts.  .  .  .  This  volume,  su¬ 
perbly  illustrated,  will  offer  a  great  deal  to 
the  ballet-goer,  and  should  absoub-  anyone  at 
all  interested  in  the  Paris  of  its  time.”  Clive 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pG  P  12  '67  900w 


GUETTI,  JAMES.  The  limits  of  metaphor:  a 
study  of  Melville,  Conrad,  and  Faulkner.  196p 
$6.50  Cornell  univ.  press 

810.9  Melville,  Herman — Moby  Dick.  Conrad, 
Joseph — Heart  of  darkness.  Faulkner,  Wil¬ 
liam — ^Absalom,  Absalom!  67-10489 

The  autiior’s  “thesis  is  that  the  ‘central 
method’  of  Melville,  Conrad,  and  Faulkner 
creates  ‘a  sense  of  disparity  between  language 
in  general  and  something  that  appears  to  be 
inexpressible,  which  we  might  call  “life”  or 
‘•truth”  or  “reality.”  ’  The  conventional  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  novelist — his  ability  to  cieate  some 
sort  of  order  through  his  uses  of  language — is 
found  to  be  inadequate.”  (Va  Q  R)  ' ‘Chapter 
III,  ‘  ‘'Heart  of  Darkness”:  The  Failure  of 
Imaginatioir,’  first  appeared  in  different  form, 
in  The  Sewanee  Review.  HXXIIl  (July-Sep- 
tember,  1965}.”  (Acknowledgments)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“[The  author]  takes  up  the  position  that  the 
writers  are  conscious  that  their  real  concern  is 
language  and  often  takes  the  further  step  of 
speaking  as  though  their  characters  share  this 
knowledge.  There  are  perceptive  observations 
in  the  book  (the  description  of  the  effect  of 
varying  linguistic  modes  in  Moby  Dick  is  an 
example)  and  one  can  Imagine  Mit  Guetti's  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  fascinating  to  follow  a  one¬ 
sided  speculation  past  the  point  at  which  other 
arguments  would  noimally  blunt  its  point.  But 
his  deliberate  refusal  to  argue  with  other  crit¬ 
ics  leaves  us  with  a  thesis  which  claims  to  be 
definitive.  ...  It  may  seem  dull  and  plodding 
to  insist  here,  amid  the  coruscations  of  philo- 
sophico-linguistic  brilliance,  that  novels  are 
about  human  feelings.  Of  coui'se,  they  explore 
the  resources  of  language,  but  they  are  not 
merely  progress  reports  on  the  state  of  meta¬ 
phor.’’ 

TLS  plOll  O  26  '67  350w 

“Mr.  Guetti’s  close  reading  of  major  works 
by  the  three  novelists,  which  is  brilliant,  is 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  ‘instability  of 
metaphor.’  The  explanation  is  technical  and 
complex,  but  that  is  not  why  it  is  disappoint¬ 
ing;  the  analysis  of  particular  works  is  more 
Interesting  to  read  than  his  explanation  of  the 
sources — in  the  nature  of  metaphor  itself — of 
imaginative  limitation  and  failure.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxix  summer  ’67  140w 


GUIDE  to  the  art  treasures  of  France:  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  and  Lau¬ 
rent  Tisnd  by  Frangoise  Olivier-Mlchel  and 
Claude  Glsler;  tr.  by  Raymond  Rudorff.  654p 
il  col  il  maps  $10.95  Dutton 

709.44  Art,  French.  France — Description  and 
travel — Guide  books  66-4619 

This  “book  covers  all  the  provinces  of  France 
and  all  the  periods  of  French  art,  from  pre¬ 
history  to  modern  times.  It  is  arranged  geo¬ 
graphically  [in  15  regions].  .  .  .  [The  text  de¬ 
scribes]  the  importance  of  a  particular  place 
and  its  treasures  in  the  history  of  France  and 
in  the  history  of  art.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dexes  of  periods,  names,  and  places.  Published 
originally  in  1964  entitled  Guide  Artistique  de  la 
France. 


“The  format  is  compact.  .  .  .  [The  illustra¬ 
tions]  are  discerningly  chosen  and  well  enough 
reproduced  to  provide  useful  aides-memoire 
for  one  acquainted  with  their  subjects  or  in¬ 
troductory  glimpses  for  the  prospective  visitor. 
.  .  .  The  real  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however, 
its  presentation  of  individual  works  for  close 
study,  but  its  survey  of  the  imposing  range 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  within  the  borders  of 
France.  Although  it  does  not  supplant  the 
orthodox  guidebook  in  that  practical  travel  in¬ 
formation,  museum  hours,  and  detailed  factual 
indications  are  not  included,  fit]  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  handy  and  clearly  organized  compendium 
of  its  kind.” 

Choice  3:1004  Ja  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  4  ’67  300w 
“This  book  comes  about  as  close  as  can  be 
to  being  the  perfect  art  guide  and  traveller’s 
companion.  .  .  .  Such  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  photography  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
illustrations  that  despite  their  small  size  (an 
average  of  one  inch  by  three)  they  are  true 
gems  of  clarity.  .  .  .  Small  regional  maps  and 
brief  historical  texts  introduce  each  section, 
and  the  listing  of  sites  in  each  area  is  al¬ 
phabetical,  which  makes  for  easy  reference. 
There  are  minor  flaws.  Coverage  of  museums 
and  their  contents  is  sketchy  and  capricious, 
and  the  cataloguing  pretty  much  ends  with  the 
Impressionists.  But  these  are  only  the  most 
minuscule  of  quibbles  in  view  of  the  truly  im¬ 
pressive  sweep  of  the  whole  undertaking.  The 
price  ...  is  low  enough  to  be  a  surprise.” 
New  Yorker  42:246  O  8  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  N  19  ’66  lOOw 


GUIDO,  MARGARET.  Sicily:  an  archaeological 
guide;  the  prehistoric  and  Roman  remains 
and  the  Greek  cities.  219p  U  maps  $6.95 
Praeger 

913.37  Sicily — Antiquities.  Sicily — Descrip¬ 

tion  and  travel — Guide  books  67-20446 
The  author  has  “arranged  her  account  so 
that  by  using  the  maps  people  traveling  by  bus, 
tram,  or  car  can  work  their  way  around  the 
island.  She  gives  a  .  .  .  historical  outline  of 
Sicily,  a  brief  glossary  of  technical  terms,  a 
list  of  museums  with  the  most  important  ones 
starred,  museum  hours,  and  names  of  hotels 
and  pensionl  in  or  near  the  various  sites.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘[This  book  combines]  much  archaeological 
and  historical  data  into  a  relatively  small  space. 
Mrs.  Guido,  a  British  archaeologist  who  with 
her  Italian  husband  has  lived  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  Syracuse,  gives  the  reader  ample  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  meaningful  visit  to  the  ruins.  .  .  . 
Altogether  admirable,  this  small  book  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  desirable  addition  in  all  li¬ 
braries  having  sections  in  archaeology  and 
ancient  history.”  F.  D.  Lazenbv 

Library  J  92:2572  J1  ’67  150w 
“Mrs.  Guido’s  book,  the  first  volume  in  a 
new  series  of  archaeological  guides  edited  by 
Dr.  Glyn  Daniel,  is  ably  conceived  and  lucidly 
written  with  just  enough  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  background  to  inform  the  traveller 
without  wearying  him,  and  is  notably  free  from 
padding  and  those  purple  patches  which  abound 
in  so  many  popular  guide  books.  Anyone  who 
goes  to  Sicily  would  do  well  to  bring  it  with 
him;  those  who  go  with  archaeological  intent 
will  find  it  an  indispensable  companion.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  publishers  have  printed  the 
book  throughout  on  heavy  art  paper,  so  that 
it  weighs  twenty  ounces,  .  .  .  the  index  is  of 
the  uninformative  type  which  gives  page  num¬ 
bers  only,  with  no  further  explanation  .  .  . 
[and]  the  site  plans,  though  clear  and  helpful 
up  to  a  point,  are  often  on  such  a  small  scale 
that  they  run  the  risk  of  giving  incomplete 
guidance  to  the  visitor  on  the  spot.” 

TLS  P1104  N  23  ’67  490w 


GUINNESS,  DESMOND.  Portrait  of  Dublin.  96p 
il  $10  Studio 

914.18  Dublin  67-31952 

The  president  of  the  Irish  Georgian  Society 
presents  in  photographs  and  comment  “a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  architectural  fabric  of  the  city  as 
the  visitor  sees  it.”  (Library  J)  The  introduc¬ 
tion  describes  the  course  of  the  city’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 


“A  Dublin  that  is  fast  vanishing  Is  here  pre¬ 
served  in  clear,  straightforward  photographs 
and  there  is  a  sound,  journeyman  text  by  the 
Hon.  Desmond  Guinness,  who  in  Ireland  is  the 
watchdog  of  its  decaying  Georgianism.”  Bowden 
Broadwater 

Book  World  pG  D  10  ’67  150w 
“This  book  Is  a  short,  poignant,  unlndexed 
history  that  Is  flawless.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  92;3419  O  1  ’67  130w 
“[This  illustrated  book]  might  tempt  the 
neophyte  to  wonder  If  [the  author]  was  dis¬ 
cussing  a  dead,  and  not  a  living  Athens.  .  .  . 
[Moreover,  the]  text  is  thin  and  somewhat 
banal.”  O.  D.  Edwards 

New  Statesman  74:205  Ag  18  ’67  200w 
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GULIK,  ROBERT  VAN.  Murder  In  Canton;  a 
Chinese  detective  story;  with  12  il.  drawn  by 
the  author  in  Chinese  style.  207p  $3.95  Scrib- 

67-24057 

“Something  Is  amiss  in  the  great  port  city  of 
Canton  in  the  year  A.D.  680,  when  Judge  Dee 
arrives  from  Peking,  ostensibly  to  look  into  fpi- 
elgn  trade.  What  is  missing— and  what  the 
Tang  dynasty's  master  detective  is  looking  for 
—is  a  fellow  named  Lew,  the  Imperial  censor 
and  pivotal  power  in  the  palace  intrigues  of  the 
capital.  Lew  soon  turns  up  dead,  murdered  by  a 
delayed-action  poison.  The  judge  finds  his  cul¬ 
prit  after  dealing  with  .  .  .  the  blind  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Lan-lee,  who  collects  crickets;  Zumurrud, 
a  half-caste  belly  dancer;  [and]  Mansur,  the  ar¬ 
rogant,  sybaritic  leader  of  Canton’s  Arab  com¬ 
munity.”  (Time] 


Best  Sell  27:196  Ag  15  ’67  130w 
“The  main  theme  (and  a  fascinating  one)  Is 
the  early  contacts  between  China  and  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  Arabia;  the  plot  also  involves  crickets 
and  the  gypsy-like  waterfolk,  the  Tanka,  a 
missing  Imperial  Censor  and  a  charming  and 
spirited  pair  of  Persian  twins.  Not  one  of  Dee’s 
sU'ongest  puzzles,  but  the  trimmings  are  pure 
delight.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ag  20  ’67  80w 
“This  is  the  16th  Judge  Dee  novel  by  Robert 
van  Gulik  .  .  .  the  Netherland’s  Ambas¬ 

sador  to  Japan  and  an  Oilental  scholar.  His 
writing  lacks  somewhat  in  professional  sheen, 
but  Scholar  Gulik  jnore  than  compensates  with 
rich  and  accurate  historical  detail  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  'I'he  manners  and  mores,  the  faction¬ 
alism  and  regionalism  of  that  ancient  era  sug¬ 
gest  that  modern  China  is  not,  after  all,  much 
more  adept  at  maintaining  the  writ  of  Peking 
over  the  vast,  disparate  reaches  and  peoples 
of  the  Asian  Goliath.” 

Time  90:90  Ag  18  ’67  90w 
TLS  P1157  D  8  '66  80w 


GULLACE,  GIOVANNI.  Gabriele  d’Annunzlo 
in  Prance;  a  study  in  cultural  relations.  243p 
il  $6.25  Syracuse  univ.  press 
858  Annunzio,  Gabriele  d’  66-20233 

“Perhaps  best  known  for  having  written  La 
Gioconda  for  Duse,  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  had 
better  success  with  many  of  his  writings  in 
France  than  he  did  in  his  native  land.  Gullace 
has  written  a  .  .  .  critique  of  the  works  of  the 
author-statesman,  how  his  works  and  his  life 
were  intertwined  and  .  .  .  why  his  reputation 
was  greater  in  France  than  in  Italy.”  (Library 
J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Students  of  Italian,  French,  and  compara¬ 
tive  literature  will  find  this  a  useful  study  of 
D’Annunzio’s  relations  with  French  letters  and 
society.  Describing  accurately  the  literary 
atmosphere  in  pre-World  War  France.  .  .  . 
Gullace  usually  advances  sound  reasons  for  the 
successes  and  failures  of  D’Annunzio  the  man, 
poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  war  hero.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  scholarly  and  specialized,  it 
IS  quite  comprehensible  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  D  Annunzio:  there  are  summaries  of  his 
works  and  discussions  of  his  life  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Some  of  Gullace’s  critical  judgments 
are  open  to  question  .  .  .  and  the  five  photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  on  poor  quality  paper  are 
too  few  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  every  library  should  have  this  book:  it 
Is  a  significant  contribution  to  a  little  studied 
area  of  Franco-Italian  literary  relations.” 
Choice  3:1020  Ja  ’67  160w 

pleasant  style  that  is  a 
to  be  hoped 

that  [Gullace  s]  work  will  find  a  wider  audience 
than  IS  usual.  University  and  large  public  11- 
brarles  must  have;  smaller  public  libraries 
ought  to  give  it  a  try.”  P.  W.  Blnns  '^e.ries 
Library  J  9113432  J1  ’66  120w 


940.64  Dachau  (Concentration  camp) 
r.  ,  66-165 

Pi?  April  29th.  1945  .  .  .  divisio 

of  the  U.S.  Army  liberated  the  Nazi  conce 
tration  camp  at  Dachau.  Germany  Ne?rn 
newspaper  correspondent,  w 
one  of  the  prisoners  liberated.  .  .  [He  d 
scribes  the]  liberation  and  what  h^nen 
afterwards.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.” 

Ms  experiences 

four  KZ  s.  He  spares  us  the  gore  that  oth 


inmates  have  published.  Close  reading  reveals 
that  Gun  was  not  Hungarian  (but  Turkish), 
not  Moslem  (but  Catholic),  and  that  he  is  now 
an  American  citizen.  Four  chapters  (’Inter¬ 
lude)  are  tough,  stimulating,  and  thought  ar¬ 
resting.  In  them.  Gun  castigates  Wernher  von 
Braun  as  an  opportunist  and  relegates  him  to 
a  moral  status  below  an  SS  guard.  .  .  .  His 
account  of  Georg  Elser’s  bombing  effort  re¬ 
sembles  Shirer’s  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third 
Reich  IBRD  1960]  without  any  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  Careless  spelling  of  German  words  .  .  . 
mars  the  text.” 

Choice  3:1068  Ja  ’67  210w 


“Dachau  photographs  taken  with  a  stolen 
camera  by  neutralist  journalist  Gun  highlight 
his  impressive  (and,  by  the  way,  pro-American) 
work  on  life  at  Dachau  by  an  ex-inmate.” 

Christian  Century  83:588  My  4  '66  30w 


“Although  [this  book]  is  an  excellent  de¬ 
piction  of  life  in  the  German  concentration 
camp,  this  reviewer  feels  that  the  author’s 
bitterness  toward  what  happened  there  and 
those  who  initiated  it  has  been  projected  at 
the  new  West  German  Republic.  ...  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  Nerin  Gun  successfully 
achieves  his  aim,  that  is,  to  make  known  what 
the  taste  of  freedom  meant  to  33,000  survivors 
at  Dachau.  Recommended  for  all  public  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  D.  Campbell 

Library  J  91:2332  My  1  '66  270w 


GUNN,  THOM.  Positives;  verses  by  Thom 
Gunn;  phot,  by  Ander  Gunn.  7Sp  $5.50  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

821  [66-69967] 

This  book  of  poems  by  Thom  Gunn  “follows 
the  stages  of  youth  and  age.  from  gei-m  to 
gaffer,  through  the  dodgem  cars,  warehouses, 
building-sites,  chainstores  of  a  modem  city — 
London,  as  it  happens.  Each  poem  has  a  pho¬ 
tograph  by  [Ander  Guim]  opposite.”  (New 
Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  John  Simpson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4 
’67  700w 


I  liked  this  book.  It’s  a  perfect  liaison  of 
word  and  picture.  It  does  a  splendid  job  in 
reaffirming  our  common  humanity.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  high  school,  public,  college,  and 
university  libraries.  It  is  a  visual  and  poetic 
experience.”  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:1837  My  1  ’67  140w  [TA] 

“The  forms  dancingly  reciprocate:  words 
authenticated  by  tlie  camera,  photographs 
loosed  from  rigidity  by  poems.  The  vision  is 
lucid,  the  syllabic  metres  flat-toned,  yet  the 
per  sonality  encountered  is  not  bleak  but  healtliy 
and  gentle,  breathless  about  brides  and  dewy 
among  blackberry  bushes.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:942  D  23  ’66  190w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  14  ’67  140w 


,  An  oddly  over-pi-aised  concoction,  this: 
Ander  Gunn’s  drab  metropolitan  vision  offers 
Its  competence  only  a  ring- side  view  of  the 
limitations  of  the  medium,  while  Thom  Gunn’s 
verses,  by  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  captions, 
can  do  no  more  than  lay  bare  the  parodiable 
elements  in .  his  style.  His  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  the  iconic  impact  of  his 
brother  s  work  may  here  be  continually  evalu- 
ated  .111  a  way  that  poetry  may  not,  and  the 
combined  result  is  more  often  supererogatory’ 
than  synaesthetic.  .  .  .  The  streak  of  joui-nal- 
isjn. encourages  Mr.  Gunn  to  an  easy  confioence 
‘positive’  in  another  sense, 
and  therefore  sentimental,  ‘Resistance  defines 
the  impetus  ;  ‘precarious  exploration’  .  . 
Such  vagueness  and  abstraction  really  under¬ 
mine  the  visual  quality  of  the  book.  .  .  ,  There 
is  some  wit  and  .delicacy  in  the  book,  but  on 
the  whole  it  provides  an  expensive  lesson  that 
media  meet  the  result  can 

TLS  p48  Ja'l9  ’67  280w 

bA  grainy;  what  should 

it  uT.  J  ti  f^nsatioii .  becomes  an  abstraction  of 
It  and  the  result  is  a  cheerless  and  defeated 
heedless  corners  of  modern 
meant  to  possess  the  energy  of  our  salva- 

same  way,  when 
Ph-hlicularizes  about  a  tough  pose — rock 
— ’  Piptorcyclists,  or  street  gangs 
t.h.6re  IS  not  mucli  thoro  exceot 
dreams’  and  secret  communion/  Behind  tKe 
Wit  and  ^  delicacy  of  these  poems  we  see  that 

muffled  resources  are  still 

muffled  by  the  failure  to  locate  a  subject/’ 

Va  Q  R  44:xviii  winter  ’68  300w 
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GUNNELL,  BRYN.  Calabrian  summer.  176p  pi 

$4.95  Rand  McNally 

914.5  Calabria — Description  and  travel 

66-23793 

In  the  course  of  a  walking  trip  the  author,  a 
lang^uage  teacher,  describes  the  people  and  land 
of  Southern  Italy,  especially  Cqjabria. 


“[This  short  diaryl  will  appeal  to  young  and 
old.  Youth  will  want  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  wanderers  and  armchair  or  traveled  eld¬ 
ers  will  want  to  read  of  an  Italy  they  scarcely 
know.  Enchanting  and  recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  purchase.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:5966  D  1  ’66  140w 
“Mr  Bryn  Gunnell,  taking  Calabria  at  walk¬ 
ing  pace,  with  his  wife,  a  tent  and  two  sleep¬ 
ing-bags.  is,  like  Norman  Douglas,  willing  to 
stand,  stare,  and  consider.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
is  at  his  most  appealing  when  observing  birds, 
flowers  and  such  little  sounds  as  the  mice  in 
the  stubble  or  ‘the  long  muscles  of  water  ply¬ 
ing  in’  through  the  swishing  reeds  at  Meta- 
ponto.  A  pleasant  book  but  not  a  passionate 
one.  .  .  .  [Mr  Gunnell]  conveys  clearly  enough 
that  he  has  become  hooked  by  Calabria.  It 
hooks  everybody.  It  is  still  unspoiled,  which 
means,  in  economic  terms,  that  it  is  still  de¬ 
pressed,  unmodernised,  undeveloped.”  Sean 
O’Faolain 

New  Statesman  70:889  D  3  ’65  800w 
“[The  author]  sets  out  to  inform  himself, 
but  the  process  is  not — logically  enough — par¬ 
ticularly  informative  for  the  reader.  Nor  is  it 
a  real  travel  book.  Too  much  gets  in  the  way: 
conversations  which  are  not  always  of  great 
Interest  but  described  at  length:  his  own  views 
and  social  consciousness  which  may  be  all 
very  well  but  make  him  sound  unduly  por- 
tentlous  at  times.  (‘It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Matera.’)  There  is  the  feel¬ 
ing,  reading  this  book,  that  southern  Italy 
would  not  hold  much  for  him  if  it  did  not  have 
problems.” 

TLS  p39  Ja  20  ’66  220w 


GUNTHER,  JOHN.  Inside  South  America.  610p 
maps  $7.95  Harper 

980  South  America  66-10630 

This  book  "confines  Itself  to  the  continent 
from  Caracas  to  Cape  Horn.  .  .  .  Like  the  other 
‘Inside’  books,  this  one  is  part  guide  book,  part 
travel  story,  part  history,  part  current  events, 
part  inquiry  into  and  commentary  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  trends.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  30w 

Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Berle 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:253  S  ’67  500w 

“[Gunther]  has  been  to  the  right  places  and 
seen  the  right  people,  and  he  covers  the  whole 
storv.  all  ten  turbulent  countries  of  it.  except 
for  Guvana.  He  knows  how  to  do  the  job. 
The  book  is  informative,  well  written,  and 
nicely  seasoned  with  anecdotes  and  vignettes 
of  personalities.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
read  everv  page,  a  neat  fact  sheet  summarizes 
it  all.  The  book,  however,  lacks  depth,  and 
the  catchy  chapter  titles — ‘Uruguay  on  the 
Rocks’ — give  the  impression  that  the  author  is 
less  serious  than  he  actually  is.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Gliozzo 

Best  Sell  26:421  Mr  1  ’67  650w 

“Remarkably.  [Gunther  1  has  covered  ten 
rapidly  changing  and  wildly  contrasting  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  little  over  600  pages,  without  leaving 
out  anything  essential.  From  little  Uruguay 
to  giant  Brazil  it  is  all  here  .  .  .  encapsulated, 
of  course,  but  accurate  enough,  shrewd  and 
sensible  .  .  .  He  makes  a  number  of  minor 
mistakes.  .  .  .  To  counterbalance  them. 

Gunther  has  some  unusual,  not  to  say  unique, 
advantages.  To  begin  with,  he  visited  and 
wrote  [Inside  Latin  America,  BRD  1941]  .  .  . 
so  that  he  has  the  perspective  of  25  years  to 
fall  back  on.  An  entire  chapter  .  .  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  changes  Gunther  saw 
between  his  two  books.  .  .  .  The  book’s  final 
asset  is  Gunther  himself,  with  all  his  energy, 
his  tireless  willingness  to  do  legwork  and  re¬ 
search.  his  relentless  curiosity,  his  readiness 
to  meet  people  and  situations  on  their  own 
terms.”  .=5amuel  Shapiro 

Book  Week  p4  P  26  ’67  lOOOw 

Choice  4:468  Je  ’67  160w 


John  Gunther  never  falls  to  fascinate.  If 
at  times,  he  is  troublesome,  he  is  never  dull. 
.  .  .  This  second  look  [at  South  America]  is 
good.  One  may  quibble  with  points  brought  up 
and  facts  omitted  from  the  chapters  on  In- 
dividual  countries.  Yet  the  over-all  tone  is 
valid.  To  the  specialist,  much  of  what  Mr. 
(Junther  says  will  hardly  be  new.  But  it  is  to 
the  nonspecialist,  the  interested,  but  often  little 
informed  North  American  that  Mr.  Gunther 
addresses  his  books.  And  it  is  here  that  he 
is  most  effective.  .  .  .  ‘Inside  South  America’ 
has  some  shortcomings,  to  be  sure.  .  .  .  [But 
this]  is  a  timely  report,  with  a  fairness  and 
an  honesty  often  lacking  in  books  about  Latin 
America.  Its  factual  information  is  solid — and 
its  analysis  is  just  as  solid.”  J.  N.  Goodsell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  F  16  ’67 
46  Ow 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Geyer 

Critic  25:82  Ja  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Spaulding 

Library  J  92:1010  Mr  1  ’67  220w 
Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
“While  the  attentive  student  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs  will  probably  cringe  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  over-simpliflcatlon  or  the  occasional  error 
of  fact  and  interpretation,  anyone  wishing  a 
reasonably  up-to-date  briefing  on  South  Amer¬ 
ica  will  probably  find  the  book  invaluable.  .  .  . 
Regrettably  the  political  slant  is  of  the  Ful- 
bright,  the-contlnent-is-on-the-brink-of-revo- 
lution,  brand.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Gunther  had 
iDotbered  to  Include  a  few  of  Latin  America’s 
increasingly  Influential  business  leaders  on  his 
lengthy  list  of  interviewees  he  would  have 
tempered  his  bow  a  bit.”  J.  B.  Bender 
Nat  R  19:212  F  21  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Page 

New  Repub  156:20  Ap  1  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Robin  Blackburn 

New  Statesman  73:586  Ap  28  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Halperin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:36  J1  13  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Cole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  29  ’67  2300W 
New  Yorker  43:190  Mr  25  ’67  120w 
Newsweek  69:101  P  6  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Gladys  and  Willard  Barber 
Sat  R  50:34  Mr  11  ’67  850w 


TLS  p300  Ap  13  ’67  lOOOw 


GURION,  DAVID  BEN.  See  Ben  Gurion,  D. 

gurney,  CLARE,  Jt.  auth.  Montlcello.  See 
Gurney,  G. 


GURNEY,  GENE,  jt.  auth.  Minutemen  of  the 
air.  See  Glines,  C.  V. 


GURNEY,  GENE.  Monticello,  by  Gene  and 
Clare  Gurney;  with  special  photography  by 
Harold  Wise  and  drawings  and  maps  by 
Dan  Dagle.  74p  $2.65  Watts.  P.  ^ 


917.55  Monticello,  Virginia — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Jefferson,  Thomas — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-6190 

A  history  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  house  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  traced  “against  the  background  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  .  .  .  career  as  a  statesman,  lawyer,  in¬ 
ventor,  farmer,  architect,  and  writer.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Index.  “Grades  five 
to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  good  supplement  for  study  about  or  in¬ 
terest  in  Jefferson  and  Southern  colonial  life  ” 
Horn  Bk  43:87  P  ’67  20w 

"Both  accurate  and  interesting  historical  in¬ 
formation  is  given.  .  .  .  The  drawings  of  the 
interior  of  the  house  and  of  Jefferson’s  posses¬ 
sions  are  very  well  done.  The  photographs  are 
clear,  in  most  cases,  but  do  not  show  up  the 
unusual  features  of  Monticello  to  advantage 
Por  example,  the  photograph  of  the  kitchen 
room  located  under  the  south  terrace  is  so 
tiny  that  the  period  furniture  and  utensils  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  seen.  This  book  will  be  valuable 
for  schools,  particularly,  since  very  little  is 
available  in  a  single  book  on  Monticello  be¬ 
yond  the  guidebook  put  out  by  the  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  Memorial  Poundatlon.” 

Library  J  91:5748  N  16  ’66  90w 
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GURTOV.  MELVIN.  The  first  Vietnam  crisis: 
Chinese  communist  strategy  and  United 
States  involvement,  1963-1954.  228p  $7  Colum¬ 
bia  univ.  press  .  . 

327.597  Vietnam— Foreign  relations— China 
(People’s  Republic  .  Chim).  Lhina 

(People’s  Republic  of  China)  Foreign  le- 
lations — Vietnam.  U.S. — Foreign  relations— 
Vietnam.  Vietnam— Foreign  relations^— 

“This  book,  which  attempts  to  recount  and 
analyze  the  crisis  .of  1953-1954  .by  focusing 
primarily  on  perceptions  and  policies  m  \VciS.h 
ington  and  Peking,  is  written  in  the  belief 
that  the  Indochina  .war  cannot  stand  solely 
as  an  historical  incident;  it  lives  also  as  a. 
reference  for  today.’’  (Pref)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Korney 

America  116:686  My  6 


’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  Allen  Weinstein 

Am  Scholar  36:702  autumn  67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Mills 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:257  S  ’67  390w 
“A  minor  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  American  involvement  in  Viet-Nam.  .  .  , 
The  book  bears  the  marks,  both  m  style  and 
content,  of  its  origin  as  a  dissertation  (East 
Asian  Institute).  Unlike  other  studies  of  the 
period,  .  .  .  Gurtov’s  work  is  limited  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  ‘perceptions  and  policies  in  Washington 
and  Peking’  (primarily  the  former).  One  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  Viet-Nam  itself  barely  figures  in 
the  narrative.  Another  is  that  Gurtov  tends  to 
accept  political  rhetoric  at  face  value,  and  fails 
to  probe  and  question  the  underlying  assump¬ 
tions  of  policy  makers  (or  even  to  place  them 
in  proper  historical  perspective).’  ’’ 

Choice  4:736  S  ’67  140w 


“This  is  an  amply  documented  book  which 
provides  necessary  background  to  the  Vietnam 
confiict  and  some  insight  into  the  complexities 
of  political  decision-making.  Recommended 
generally.”  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  15  '67  190w 


“Mr.  Gurtov  is  not  always  accurate  in  his 
historical  background — for  instance,  he  appears 
to  have  missed  the  fact  that  by  February, 
1945,  Roosevelt  had  dropped  his  idea  of  a  post¬ 
war  international  trusteeship  for  Indo-China; 
and,  a  matter  of  more  substance,  he  has  clearly 
not  seen  Geoiffrey  Warner’s  excellent  article 
‘Escalation  in  Vietnam,  the  Precedents  of 
1954’  (International  Affairs,  April,  1965),  which 
analyses  better  than  he  does  the  issue  of 
American  air  intervention  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
But  although  he  turns  up  little  that  is  new, 
his  conscientious  sifting  of  fact  will  fulfil  many 
academic  purposes.” 

TLS  p431  My  26  ’67  290w 


GUSS,  DONALD  L.  John  Donne,  Petrarchist; 
Italianate  conceits  and  love  theory  in  The 
Songs  and  Sonets.  230p  $7.50  Wayne  state 
univ.  press 


821  Donne,  John 


66-17888 


This  book  “essays  to  relate  the  ‘Songs  and 
Sonnets’  to  the  dominant  poetical  tradition  of 
Donne’s  time— that  is.  Petrarchlsm’.  Professor 
Guss  begins  with  .  .  .  [an]  account  of  modern 
reconsiderations  of  Petrarchlsm  by  Italian, 
Irench  and  English-speaking  scholars,  supple¬ 
mented  by  his  own  explorations.  .  .  .  [Donne’s 
love  poems]  he  claims  are  not  only  written  in  a 
Petrarchist  style  and  makes  sense  as  Petrar- 
chism,  but .  ^30  shed  the  ambiguities  wMch 
modern  critics  find  in  them  when  this  is 
grasped.  ^(TLfa)  Translations  of  Italian  poems 
appear  in  the  text,  the  originals  in  an  appendix. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Guss  Joins  scholars,  e.g.  Helen  Gardner 
who  Quoto  a,nalo^ni6s  of  Donno’s  ‘orifirinal*  pic 
pressions:  but  with  a  difference.  He  discusses 
one  by  one,  the  characteristics  of  Petrarch  an< 
follows  each  throusrh  succeeding*  lyricists  ti 
Donne,  not  attempting  to  prove  influence.  H 
not  only  documents  likenesses,  but  also  analyze: 

<ieviations.  He  uses  chiefly  Itsdlai 
poets  y^ell-known  in  their  time,  some  uneditei 
for  400  years.  What  he  turns  up  is  remarkabh 
apposite.  In  defining  Donne’s  deviations  (e  g 
Donne  s  expressive  and  dramatic  uses  of  con 
Guss  redefines  Donne’s  originality 
I  Ills!  analyses  suggest  some  fresh  approaclie 
to  study  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  and  of  othe' 
Renaissance  ,  lyrics.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  o 
pi  imary  Italian  sources  may  prove  useful.  Thi 
no.tes.  reveal  the  broad  range  of  poetiw  an 
criticism  which  Guss  has  considered.  Manda 


tory  for  colleges  with  graduate  work  in  the 
field,  and  useful  for  any  liberal  arts  library. 

Choice  4:672  S  ’67  140w 
“[The  author]  certainly  demonstrates  very 
fully,  if  that  were  necessary,  that  Donne  and 
the  Petrarchists  share  a  common  stock,  of 
themes  and  images,  but  he  is  not  so  convinc¬ 
ing  when  he  argues  that  Donne  regularly  used 
them  in  a  Petrarchist  manner  or  mood.  He 
makes  his  case  most  persuasively  mth  A 
Fever’,  but  that  poem  hardly  bears  Donnes 
characteristic  stamp.  .  .  .  Professor  Guss  is 
rightly  critical  of  the  perverseness  of  the  new 
critics’  and  oGiers,  but  he  shares  their  perverse 
way  with  words;  among  those  he  uses  fre¬ 
quently  are  mythical,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  ‘imaginary’  or  ‘imaginative’:  discrete, 
which  he  prefers  to  ‘separate’  or  ‘unrelated 
even  when  it  fits  the  cpntext  less  exactly:  and 
dramatic,  apparently  meaning  ‘concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  mental  process.’  ’’ 

TLS  d436  Mv  25  ’67  230w 


GUSTAFSON,  ELTON  T.,  jt.  auth.  Home  Is 
the  sea:  for  whales.  See  Rledman,  S.  R. 


GUSTAFSON,  RICHARD  F.  The  imagination 
of  spring;  the  poetry  of  Afanasy  Pet.  264p 
$8.50  Yale  univ.  press 
891.71  Shensliiii,  Afanasy  Afanas'evich 

66-12499 

This  study  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  “a  major 
Russian  poet  of  the  19th  century  .  .  .  opens 
with  a  brief  biogr^hical  sketch  of  the  poet 
and  closes  with  Gustafson’s  summation  of 
Fet’s  accomplishments  and  his  Importance.  In 
between  are  analyses  of  Fet’s  themes  and 
metaphors,  .  .  .  short  essays  on  the  principles 
of  prosodic  structure  in  Fet’s  work,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Pet’s  relation  to  other  19th-century 
writers  (and  some  moderns).”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“[The  book]  is  Interesting  and  useful.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  a  tendency  to  use  clichds  dead¬ 
ens  a  reader’s  interest;  a  reader  bogs  down, 
moreover,  unhappy  that  Gustafson  chose,  in 
his  translations  of  Fet’s  poetry,  to  aim  only 
at  ‘an  accurate,  more  or  less  line-by-line  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  text.’  With  pluck  and  luck, 
he  might  have  given  his  English  speaking  read¬ 
er  a  fair  sense  of  Fet’s  vitality  and  have 
avoided  the  tedious  paraphrases  that  follow  his 
translations  and  are  often  presented  as  anal¬ 
yses.  Because  Fet’s  lyrics  are  presented  with¬ 
out  sufficient  attention  to  his  other  work  and 
to  his  relationships  with  other  writers,  some 
sections  of  the  book  seem  redmidanL  Gustaf¬ 
son  is  most  successful  enumerating  prosodic 
devices.” 

Choice  3:1021  Ja  '67  200w 


Reviewed  oy  v.  u.  Newman 

Library  J  91:4954  O  16  *66  140w 
“The  book  begins  with  a  cursory  biography 
that  fails  to  suggest  the  complexities  of  Pet’s 
character  and  life  and  omits  or  distorts  neces- 
sai-y  facts.  .  .  .  The  whole  discussion,  in  some 
places  suggestive  and  revealing  while  analyzing 
separate  poems,  in  others  pompous  and  mechan¬ 
ical,  reduces  to  a  theory  of  aesthetics  Pet’s 
variegated  wmrk.  ..  .  .  Fart  11  emphasizes  mat- 
dividing  Fet’s  production  into 
The  Major  Structures’ — the  descriptive  lyric, 
the  addressed  monologue,  and  the  poetry  of 
wit.  .  .  .  Sorne  of  the  distinctions  and  terms 
are  t&r  from  clear.  .  .  .  Except  for  a  bad  error 
in  tne  first,  approximately  fifty  poems  are 
quoted  with  accurate  English  translations.  The 
access  to  the  original  must  be 
^9’'  the.  order  and  insight  brought  to 
Loo  regretting  that  the  author 

S^,q,?'®bbsd  to  his  subject  selected  concepts  in 
modern  critimsrn  rather  than  a  broader  under- 
traditions  in  which  Pet  belongs. 
Pet  s  stature  as  a  poet  would 
R^E  Matl^v^*^^  dependent  on  whim.” 

Mod  Philol  65:87  Ag  ’67  1400w 

tl^oroughgoing  analysis  of  Pet’s  life 
philosophical  influence  of 
Nation”  documented  in  the  for- 

Snn  boet  s  Weltanschauung.  (Justaf- 

t^es^^of  distinguish  three  main 

a^l  lyrics,  monologues, 

+bo®ias  of  meditation.  Each  is  treated  in 

given  detail  with  many  poems 

the  (thankfully  in 

Eiigiis'h  followed  by  accurate 

i,  h  translations.  Also  of  merit  are  the 

dust  ’lacket^°witn^?i-’  *tidex,  and  the  tasteful 

‘The  Flute  Pllyer.’’®  ^^Pboductlon  of  Chagall’s 

Va  Q  R  43:xx11  winter  ’67  140w 
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GUSTAySON,  CARU  G.  The  Institutional  drive. 
199p  $0  Ohio  univ.  press 
301.29  U.S. — Social  conditions  66-14029 
The  professor  of  history  at  Ohio  University 
noting  that  we  have  enshrined  the  westward 
movement  as  the  central  theme  of  our  national 
epic,  reasons  that  it  is  not  ^he  paramount 
drama  in  the  American  adventure.  Instead,  he 
develops  the  tliesis  that  the  real  central  theme 
is  the  Immigration  into  a  Wonderland  made 
possible  by  scientilic  inventions  and  technolog¬ 
ical  developments.  [He]  describes  and  analyzes, 
in  sociological  terms,  the  evolution  of  society 
toward  the  development  of  associations  for 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  purposes.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


In  a  lecture  series,  [the  author’s]  repeated 
use  of  the  terms  ‘wonderland’  and  ‘inferno’  to 
describe  the  ‘modern  emergent  community’ 
and  the  totalitarian  state  respectively  may  be 
a  useful  device;  in  a  written  work  of  this 
length,  it  becomes  a  bit  irritating.  Even  so,  the 
book’s  best  qualities  are  literary;  Gustavson 
shows  that  sonorous  prose,  impressively  com¬ 
bining  vocabulary  and  syntax,  did  not  peiish 
with  the  Victorians.  As  a  thought  piece,  how¬ 
ever,  it  contains  little  new  or  striking.  And  as 
a  scholarly  work  its  treatment  is  sketchy  and 
shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  mass  of  re¬ 
search  on  social  organizations  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Thus,  while  the  book  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  laymen — and  perform  its  postulated 
function — it  has  little  utility  for  students.” 

Choice  4:585  J1  ’67  170w 
‘‘In  this  short  but  verbose  book,  the  author 
warns  against  an  ‘institutional  drive’  which,  by 
destroying  individualism,  deflects  societies  to¬ 
ward  totalitarian  ‘Infernos’  and  away  from 
‘Wonderland’  (defined,  at  least  in  one  place, 
as  ‘our  present  land  of  overflowing  abundance’, 
the  United  States  of  today  which  developing 
societies  will  emulate  if  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  enjoy  a  properly  channelled  ‘institutional 
drive’).  In  the  American  Wonderland,  voluntary 
associations  preserved  Individualism  and  thus 
drew  the  fangs  of  the  ‘institutional  drive.’  The 
author’s  good  intentions  and  fundamentally 
liberal  values  are  manifest  and  commendable. 
This  terminological  slipperiness  and  other  faults 
are  not.  This  is  a  metahistorical  essay,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  it  seems  so  opaque.”  W.  T.  K. 
Nugent 

J  Am  Hist  54:206  Je  ’67  120w 
‘‘[Professor  Gustavson]  is  especially  effective 
In  the  analysis  of  developments  in  European 
countries  and  in  Russia.  The  book  is  a  well- 
reasoned  presentation  of  a  specialized  thesis, 
and  should  be  valuable  for  the  historian,  the 
political  scientist  and  the  sociologist.  Mainly 
for  academic  libraries.”  D.  O.  Kelly 

Library  J  91:2863  Je  1  ’66  120w 


GUTHRIE,  HARVEY  H.  Israel’s  sacred  songs; 
a  study  of  dominant  themes  [by]  Harvey  H. 
Guthrie,  Jr.  241p  $5.95  Seabury 
223  Bible.  O.T.  Psalms — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  66-10833 

The  author  ‘‘examines  the  Psalms  in  their 
cultural  setting  and  explores  .  .  .  the  world  view 
of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  its  prevailing  lit¬ 
erary  forms,  showing  how  these  factors  influ¬ 
enced  the  Psalms.  The  dominant  themes  of .  .  . 
[the]  songs  which  he  discusses  are:  God  as 
Overlord;  God  as  Cosmic  King;  God  as  Sav¬ 
iour;  and  God  as  the  Source  of  Wisdom.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Indexes. 


‘‘It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  could  not 
decide  for  whom  he  was  really  writing  the 
book,  for  the  specialist  or  for  the  intelligent 
lay  reader,  and  he  will  scarcely  satisfy  either.” 
Choice  4:62  Mr  ’67  130w 
“Mr.  Guthrie,  who  teaches  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  [in  Cambridge,  Mass.],  has 
followed  the  methods  of  Bible  scholars  of  the 
last  50  years  (mostly  German),  who  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  classify  the  various  ‘species  and 
genera’  of  Bible  poetry  by  form  and  content. 
.  .  .  He  presents  a  literary,  theological,  an¬ 
thropological  study  which  brings  together 
much  widely  scattered  material  in  a  form 
directly  useful  to  both  specialist  and  nonspeclal- 
1st.  For  religion  collections.”  George  Adelnian 
Library  J  91:2341  My  1  ’66  240w 


GUTTMANN,  ALLEN.  The  conservative  tradi¬ 
tion  in  America.  214p  $6  Oxford 
917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  Conservatism 

67-25460 

“Beginning  with  the  Tories  of  pre-Revolu- 
tlonary  America,  Mr.  Guttmann  emphasizes 


the  role  which  literature,  religion  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  played  in  what  was  once  considered  an  ex¬ 
clusively  political  field.  Mr.  Guttmann,  who  is 
associate  professor  of  English  and  American 
studies  at  Amherst  College,  [explores]  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Humanists,  Agrarianists  and  New 
Critics,  citing  the  works  of  major  writers  such 
as  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  James,  Eliot  and  Coz- 
zens,  examining  the  struggle  within  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  detailing  the  nature  of  the 
military  in  American  life.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Of  .  .  .  interest  is  Guttmann’s  excellent  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  American  military  establishment 
.  .  .  IS  a  liberal  rather  than  a  conservative  in¬ 
stitution.  yimilaiiy,  he  provokes  deep  thought 
when  he  urges  that  slavery  forced  a  basically 
liberal  South  to  develop  a  conservative  mys¬ 
tique.  ...  A  competent  analyst  of  literature, 
Lruttmann  traces  perceptively  the  implications 
of  plots  and  imagery  that  make  conservative 
literary  history.  .  .  .  [But  he]  appears  ill  at 
ease  in  approaching  the  words  and  actions  of 
statesmen.  Even  his  style  grows  labored  and 
confused.  .  .  .  Dr.  Guttmann  may  be  too  quick 
to  assume  that  conservatism  has  persisted  in 
America  as  an  ‘essentially  literary  phenomenon’ 
rather  than  a  political  one.  ...  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  agree  with  [him]  that  today’s  politi¬ 
cians,  because  they  lack  the  consistency  and 
fervor  of  the  heroes  of  literature,  cannot  be 
true  conservatives.”  M.  J.  Sheeran 

America  117:449  O  21  ’67  450w 


Christian  Century  84:1255  O  4  ’67  60w 
“This  is  an  all-encompassing  study  of  the  role 
of  Conservative  thought  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Guttmann]  gives  us  an 
illuminating  account  of  one  of  our  less  well- 
understood  yet  influential  political  forces.  Too 
academic  for  the  average  reader,  this  ser¬ 
ious  study  wiU  interest  the  scholar  concerned 
with  American  culture,  society,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  political  life.  Useful  for  college  and 
larger  libraries.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  92:2932  S  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Kampf 

Nation  205:535  N  20  ’67  1200w 


Little  is  added,  to  our  understanding  of  the 
conservative  tradition  in  America  with  the 
publication  of  [this  book].  .  .  .  [Guttmann’s 
thesis]  that  American  conservatism  has  been 
transformed  from  a  political  philosophy  into  a 
litemry  pose  .  .  .  may  charitably  be  attributed 
to  Guttmann’s  ignorance  both  of  the  history 
of  political  thought  and  of  the  contemporary 
conservative  renaissance.  .  .  .  [He]  is  at  his 
best  when  he  Is  dealing  with  the  religious  con¬ 
servatives.  .  .  .  The  few  perceptive  comments 
on  [’ll.  S.]  Eliot  and  [O.]  Brownson  are  not 
enough  to  excuse  the  lack  of  original  material 
in  this  book.  While  it  is  essentially  a  literary 
history,  the  literary  criticism  is  uninspired  at 
best,  with  a  few  new  insights  and  little  in  the 
way  of  significant  information.  .  .  .  Unlike  so 
many  non-conservative  writers  he  seems  to  have 
a  genuine  respect  for  conservative  thought .  .  . 
but  his  analysis  is  so  general  that  he  never  gets 
around  to  saying  anything  important  about  his 
subject.”  P.  P.  Witonskl 

Nat  R  19:1214  O  31  ’67  1260w 


Va  Q  R  44:xxx  winter  '68  160w 
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HAAG,  HERBERT.  The  God  of  the  beginnings 
and  of  today.  See  Ktlng,  H.,  ed.  The  unknown 
God? 


HAAS,  BEN.  The  last  valley.  478p  $5.95  Simon 

&  Schuster 

66-16150 

“General  Gordon  ‘Bamboo’  Ballard  .  .  .  be¬ 
gins  his  retirement  by  returning  to  his  native 
Appalachia.  .  .  .  The  local  leaders  ask  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  lend  his  name  and  prestige  to  their 
plans  for  industrial  development  of  the  econom¬ 
ically  stricken  area.  But  when  Ballard  learns 
that  the  planned  dam,  which  will  .  .  .  sacrifice 
[an]  irreplaceable  primeval  forest,  will  not  ben¬ 
efit  the  people  of  Greenway  County  but  only 
provide  cheap  electricity  to  the  power  com¬ 
pany’s  subsidiary',  he  takes  on  the  big  fight  to 
save  the  valley.  Enlisted  among  Ballard’s 
forces  are  Jackson  Crowder,  his  boyhood  friend 
and  now  head  of  [a]  fiercely  independent  moun¬ 
tain  clan  .  .  .  and  A1  Lleberman,  a  brilliant 
lawyer.’  (Book  Week) 


“This  Is  my  favorite  kind  of  novel,  a  story 
of  people  and  politics  in  my  own  time  and 
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HAAS,  BEN — Continued 

country,  and  the  fact  that  I  didn’t  like  it  much 
shows,  I  guess,  what  is  really  important  in  a 
book.  This  one  is  well-plotted,  all  intricacies 
explained  and  all  the  threads  properly  tied  oh; 
but  the  writing  is  artUy  self-conscious  in  de¬ 
scription  and  shallow  in  characterization.  And 
that  seems  to  make  all  the  difference.  Maggie 


Book  Week  p6  Je  12  '66  450w 
“[This!  would  work  no  serious  evil  if  it  \vere 
included  in  college  and  public  libraries :  neither 
would  it  do  noticeable  good.  The  book  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  originality.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  its  diction  is  stilted,  hackneyed,  or  both. 
.  .  .  Haas  too  often  tells  us  what  his  char¬ 
acters  are  like  rather  than  demonstrating  their 
reality  through  their  words,  thoughts,  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Good  light  reading  (if  one  can  stand  the 
clichds),  but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant 
its  taking  up  shelf  space  in  a  college  library. 

Choice  3:1127  F  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  F.  N.  Jones  ^ 

Library  J  91:2519  My  15  ’66  140w 


“Poverty  program,  power  plant,  beautification 
plans,  suburban  sprawl,  conservation,  pubiic 
ownership  of  utilities — iots  of  current  questions 
that  have  seemed  to  us  just  headaches  .  .  . 
are  turned,  by  fictional  abracadabra,  to  real 
enjoyment  in  this  long  novel  about  our  time, 
our  country,  our  faults  and  some  panaceas. 
.  .  .  The  author  knows  his  milieu  and  his 
people:  he  has  used  well-tested  techniques  to 
block  out  the  major  figures  on  his  canvas,  and 
he  has  painted  them  in  primary  colors.  Read¬ 
ers  on  the  trail  of  the  New  Novel,  devoted  to 
form,  and  interested  exclusively  in  esthetics, 
will  manage  to  do  without  this  tale.  Ben  Haas 
is  no  Steinbeck  and  no  Thoreau.  .  .  .  But  there 
is  still  a  comparable  commitment  to  liberal 
social  policies.  You  go  on  an  exciting  bear  hunt 
and  sit  through  a  statehouse  hearing  on  the 
edge  of  your  chair.  There  is  plenty  of  loving 
to  season  the  tehting,  and  it  all  gets  under 
your  skin.’’  W.  G.  Rogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  19  ’66  450w 


HAAS.  BEN.  The  troubled  summer.  192p  $4 
Bobbs 

66-25289 

“This  novel  studies  the  troubled  reactions 
of  young  Clay  Williams  to  Civil  Rights  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  small  Southern  town  of  Ardmore. 
One  of  his  basic  misunderstandings  is  with  the 
young  white  man  who  comes  in  to  help  the 
citizens  of  the  town  organize  to  win  their 
rights.  In  the  end  the  organization  succeeds 
despite  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  nine.’’  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:368  Ja  1  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl6  F  19  ’67  150w 


“A  worthwhile  theme  is  lost  in  a  catecheti¬ 
cal  recital  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  life¬ 
less  characterization,  and  labored  style.  Re¬ 
cent  fiction  IBellal  (Rodman’s  Lions  in  the 
Way)  and  non-fiction  [David]  (Bowen’s  The 
Struggle  Within)  [both  BRD  1966]  meet  the 
need  more  adequately.  Not  recommended.” 
Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  91:6201  D  15  ’66  140w 

/‘The  action  Is  fast,  the  descriptive  detail 
vivid  and  the  book  is  filled  with  factual  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  history  of  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Haas  deals  with  an  important  and 
comply  human  situation.  At  times,  especially 
when  Clay  confronts  the  two  Klansmen,  or  spies 
on  their  meeting,  or  when  a  bi-racial  group  at¬ 
tempts  to  paint  the  Negro  church  and  runs 
headlong  into  the  Klan,  his  rendering  is  kept 
on  a  realistic  level.  Too  often  (as  in  the  con¬ 
clusion.  when  the  various  strings  are  neatly 
tied  together)  his  attempt  to  simplify  leads  to 
caricature  and  distortion.  Still,  there  is  some- 
learned  about  prejudice  here— 
whether  it  be  black  or  white.”  Mel  Watkins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  22  ’67  180w 
L  ^  '^J 


HAAS,  EMMY.  Pride’s  progress;  the  story  o 
a  family  of  lions;  text  and  phot,  by  Emm’ 
Haas.  114p  $5.95  Harper 


67-lE 


599  Lions 

In  1960  a  young  lion  and  lioness,  Charlie 
Princess,  were  brought  to  the  African  Ph 
area  of  New  York’s  Bronx  Zoo.  For  sev 


years  the  author  “studied  and  photographed 
the  lions’  .  .  .  family  life  and  behavior.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“[This]  fascinating  photographic  study  of  a 
family  of  lions  .  .  .  may  very  well  prove  to 
as  popular  as  [J.  Adamson’s]  ‘Born  Free  [BRD 
I960].” 

Best  Sell  27:117  Je  16  ’67  70w 
“The  text  is  a  bit  repetitious,  but  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  absolutely  delightful.  For  all  ages. 

Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  40w  [YA] 


HABE,  HANS.  Christopher  and  his  father. 

32()p  $6.95  Coward-McCami 

67-15285 

The  “young  writer-hero,  Christopher  Wen- 
delin,  finds  the  eternal  conflict  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  complicated  by  his  diiect  involvement  in 
the  sins  of  the  past,  specifically  represented  by 
his  father,  a  gifted  film  director  who  com¬ 
promised  his  talent  In  the  service  of  the  Nazis. 
To  escape  his  father’s  taint,  Christopher  leaves 
his  homeland,  going  first  to  Israel  .  .  .  then  .  .  . 
for  a  time  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sciously  deciding  to  exorcise  the  past,  Chris¬ 
topher  writes  a  play  about  an  unjust  anti- 
Jewish  trial,  directly  countering  his  father's 
most  famous  propaganda  film.  .  .  .  His  father 
helps  him  direct  the  play.  The  production  takes 
on  an  insidiously  anti-Semitic  tone — and 
Christopher  finds  himself  i-epeating  the  crimes 
of  the  parent.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  First  ap¬ 
peared  in  German. 


Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

Commentary  44:79  D  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:3444  O  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:4273  N  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
“[Christopher’s]  symbolic  function,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  men  and  women  who  Influence  him, 
and  his  search  for  a  choice  of  life  awaken 
Goethean  echoes.  .  .  .  [Habe’s]  combination 
of  significant  modern  subjects  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  traditional  German  fiction  is  [his]  hap¬ 
piest  achievement.  The  characters  seldom  tran¬ 
scend  their  abstract  functions,  and  thematic 
concerns  outweigh  the  fictional.  Like  many 
novels  of  ideas,  [this],  despite  its  virtues, 
lacks  an  essential  ingredient — a  sense  of  life. 
Even  the  frequently  clumsy  style,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  work  of  the  translator — favorite 
scapegoat  in  these  matters — seems  the  result 
of  the  author’s  inability  to  objectify  and  il¬ 
luminate  his  abstractions.  Yet  Habe's  subject 
and  method  make  his  book  a  valuable  addition 
to  recent  German  fiction.  ‘Christopher  and  His 
Father’  indicates  the  continuing  significance 
of  the  past  for  German  writers.”  George  Grella 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  12  ‘67  550w 
“With  more  impasto  than  finesse,  [Habe] 
confronts  a  ‘good’  young  German  with  his 
Nazi  father  and  finds  that  the  case  is  not  as 
clear-cut  as  either  of  them  thinks.  .  .  .  Habe 
moves  Christopher  rapidly  from  bed  to  bed  and 
from  country  to  country,  with  time  out  for 
discussions  about,  and  between,  Germans  and 
Jews.  .  .  .  In  fact,  this  is  a  well-made  tale,  as 
expertly  composed  as  one  would  expect  from 
so  experienced  a  novelist.  Its  basic  flaw  is  its 
concern  with  being  nice  to  everybody.  The  Nazis 
are  bM  and  their  influence  in  present-day 
West  Germany  is  pernicious,  but  Christopher 
and  his  peers  will  yet  save  the  country  from 
its  wicked  course.  The  Jews  are  not  perfect 
either.  .  .  .  Thus  plus  and  minus  are  neatly 
balanced,  and  all  criticism  loses  its  edge.”  J.  P. 
Bauke 

Sat  R  60:44  N  18  ’67  600w 


HABEEB,  VIRGINIA  T.,  ed.  American  home  all- 
pui^ose  cooitbook.  See  American  home  (pe- 


.HEINZ.  Space  science;  a  new  look  at 
$3.95;  goldencraft  ed 

$2.99  Golden  press 

^9.4  Space  sciences — Juvenile  literature. 

Outer  space — Exploration — ^Juvenile  litera- 
.  66-16503 

m^e  Of  the  space  investigations 

thrill  of  wofc  past  few  years,  including 
mpn?«°of  the  moon,  and  achieve- 

TRos  nsn  SYncom,  Nimbus, 

and  the  forthcoming*  orbiting: 
astronomical  satellites  and  Apollo  vehicles.  Ml 
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Haber  treats  astronomy  old  and  new,  the  size 
and  shape  of  things,  the  tools  of  space  science, 
me  sun  and  stars,  planets,  the  moon.  [Index.] 
Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


for  example,  Gertrude  Stein,  Alfred  Jarry,  S0- 
.  Ivierkegaard,  and  Theodore  Dreiser.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  [Mr.  Haber]  takes  teen-age  readers  on  a  fas¬ 
cinating  tour.  .  .  .  His  mastery  bo-th  as  science 
expert  and  as  writer  makes  this  book  a  delight. 
The  field  he  covers  is  vast.  But  generally  he 
presents  it  in  good  perspective,  hitting  the  im¬ 
portant  high  points.  There  are  only  occasional 
slips.  .  .  .  But,  with  so  vast  and  fast-changing 
a  subject,  this  is  understandable.  Certainly,  it 
does  not  seriously  detract  from  the  general 
high  quality  of  the  book.”  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  ’67 
150w 

‘‘Although  each  topic  must  be  treated  only 
briefly,  the  author  writes  in  an  interesting 
style  and  provides  the  reader  with  considerable 
information  about  the  equipment,  missions,  and 
achievements  of  the  Space  Age.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  are  stock  material  from  NASA,  but 
they  lighten  the  book  and  expand  the  text.  ’J’he 
book  requires  some  science  background,  but  in¬ 
formed  youngsters  can  obtain  a  ‘new  look  at 
the  universe’  from  [ith”  F.  M.  Branley 
Library  J  92:3198  S  15  ’67  140w 


HABER,  TOM  BURNS,  ed.  The  making  of  A 
Shropshire  lad.  See  Housman,  A.  E. 


HABER,  WILLIAM.  Unemployment  insurance 
in  the  American  economy;  an  historical  re¬ 
view  and  analysis  [by]  William  Haber  and 
Merrill  G.  Murray.  53Sp  $11.35  Irwin 
368.4  Insurance,  Unemployment  66-24617 
“After  100  pages  of  background  information 
on  the  nature  (Part  I)  and  history  (Part  II) 
of  unemployment  insurance,  there  follow  nearly 
400  pages  of  analytical  description  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  provisions,  accompanied  by  a 
discussion  of  the  maj'or  Issues  surrounding 
each  provision.  The  final  .  .  .  pages  discuss 
‘problems  in  relationships’  between  federal  and 
state  governments,  between  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  other  related  programs.”  (Am 
Econ  R) 


‘  [This]  is  the  first  thorough  treatment  of 
Thornton  Wilder's  work  to  be  published  in 
book  form.  Hopefully,  others  will  follow,  for 
this  study  is  not  so  much  a  critical  study  as  it 
IS  an  interesting  source  book.  .  .  .  With  access 
m  Wilder’s  manuscripts,  interviews  with 
Wilder  and  his  sister,  and  correspondence,  Ha- 
berman’s  essay  is  rich  and  authoritative.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Wilder  remains  almost  as  much  an 
enigma  now  as  ever.  Two  noteworthy  services 
of  the  study  are  the  publication  of  a  comparl- 
soii  between  part  of  The  Merchant  of  Yonkers 
and  Moli^re’s  L’Avare,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
little  known  Alcestiad  which  is  quoted  exten¬ 
sively.  Until  the  definitive  work  is  published, 
this  study  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
drama  library.” 

Choice  4:858  O  ’67  190w 

“A  useful  volume  in  scholarly  collections  of 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism — hut  $7.?”  L. 
R.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:1492  Ap  1  ’67  220w 


HACKLEY,  F.  W.  History  of  modern  U.S. 
military  small  arms  ammunition,  by  F.  W. 
Hackley,  W.  H.  Woodin,  [and]  E.  L. 
Scranton;  drawings  by  Eugene  L.  Scranton; 
phot,  b^  Lewis  Wayne  Walker;_  v  1,  1880- 


i939y  3i5p  il  $25  Macmillan  (N  V) 
623.4  Ammunition 


67-10477 


“This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  outline  history 
of  U.S.  military  small  arms  ammunition.  It 
covers  the  period  from  1880,  the  approximate 
date  of  the  advent  of  the  externally  primed, 
reloadable  cartridge  case,  through  1939.  .  .  . 
[The  authors  have]  defined  the  scope  of  their 
study  by  setting  caliber  .60  as  the  upper  limit. 
All  14  chapters  are  arranged  under  three  head¬ 
ings  and  treat  in  order  pistol  and  revolver 
ammunition,  rifle  and  machine  gun  ammunition, 
and  miscellaneous  ammunition,  including  experi¬ 
mental  and  unidentified  types.  Supplementary 
material  Includes  historical  notes  on  major  am¬ 
munition  manufacturers,  [and]  a  table  of  cart¬ 
ridge  model  numbers  listing  extensive  data  for 
each  type.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Teachers  of  labor  economics  and  of  social 
welfare  programs  will  sleep  with  [this  book] 
under  their  pillows  and  smile  in  their  dreams 
over  the  added  free  time  they  will  have,  now 
that  so  much  of  their  work  has  been  done  for 
them.  The  two  authors,  .  .  .  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unemployment  insurance  since  Its 
beginning  .  .  .  brought  to  the  task  more  than 
60  years  of  combined  experience.  The  book’s 
comprehensive  coverage  and  balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  aspects  of  the  subject  reflect  the 
authors’  long  preparation.  .  .  .  Despite  their 
frequent  expressions  of  personal  preference, 
the  authors  manage  to  maintain  an  admirable 
objectivity  in  presenting  both  sides  of  con¬ 
troversial  issues.  They  also  supply  numerous 
bibliographical  references  in  which  the  reader 
can  rind  further  development  of  the  chief 
debates.”  J.  M.  Becker 

Am  Econ  R  57:692  Je  ’67  1450w 


“The  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
volume  on  unemployment  insurance  in  the 
U.S.  .  .  .  While  there  are  various  programs 
to  aid  the  unemployed  in  the  U.S.,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  has  for  over  25  years  been  a 
keystone  in  these  programs.  The  volume  pro¬ 
vides  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
unemployment  insurance,  its  history  in  the 
U.S.,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  key  issues  in 
a  field,  which  has  always  been  controversial 
and  dynamic  in  nature.  While  the  volume  is 
unique  at  present  for  its  comprehensiveness. 
Insight  and  clarity,  it  cannot  replace  volumes 
on  specialized  aspects  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance;  e.g.  Richard  A.  Lester’s  The  Economics 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  [BRD  19631. 
Paul  H.  Douglas’  Standards  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  [BRD  1933],  and  Margaret  S.  Gor¬ 
don’s  The  Economics  of  Welfare  Policies  [BRD 
19641.” 

Choice  4:194  Ap  67  ISOw 


HABERMAN,  DONALD.  The  plays  of  Thornton 
Wilder:  a  critical  study.  162p  $7  Wesleyan  unlv. 
press 

812  Wilder,  Thornton  Niven  67-15772 

“Material  is  arranged  according  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Interests  and  concerns  of  Wilder.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  examinations  of  [his]  relationship 
with  current  ideas  and  those  of  other  writers — 


“Two  outstanding  features  of  this  work  are 
the  illustrations  and  the  inclusive  listing  of  file 
and  drawing  numbers  in  the  bibliography  and 
in  chapter  references.  This  work  is  the  product 
of  exhaustive  research  into  the  files  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  and  Frankford  Arsenal  records. 
It  is  supplemented  with  additional  information 
drawn  from  personal  Interviews,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  rare  specimens  from  private  cartridge 
collections,  and  various  other  sources.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  U.S. 
military  small-arms  ammunition  covering  this 
period.  It  will  be  an  important  reference  for 
the  arms  specialist  and  the  military  historian 
and  is  recommended  for  larger  collections  and 
for  special  libraries  with  an  interest  in  the 
technical  and  historical  aspects  of  weaponry.” 
W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:1022  Mr  1  ’67  280w 
“[This  book]  adds  an  Immense  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  and  technical  Information  to  the  weapons 
lore  already  published,  and  [is]  of  Interest 
chiefly  to  the  specialist,  the  collector  and  the 
small-arms  expert.  ”  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  ’67  20w 


HADAS,  MOSES.  The  living  tradition.  199p  $6.60 
New  Am.  lib. 

144  Humanism  66-26041 

“  ‘It  is  the  primacy  of  man  which  is  the  es¬ 
sential  mark  of  humanism  and  the  essential  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  humanistic  tradition.’  In  these 
words  Professor  Hadas  describes  the  core  of 
his  .  .  .  study  of  the  birth  of  the  humanistic 
vision,  its  historical  growth  and  its  continuing 
relevance  [ip]  .  .  .  the  twentieth  century.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  humanist  tradition  in  its  finest  and 
more  enduring  sense  is  the  burden  of  this  Inl- 
ti.al  volume  In  a  new  series.  No  scholar  could 
have  launched  a  new  undertaking  more  mean¬ 
ingfully  and  more  perceptively  than  the  late 
Moses  Hadas.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  he  in¬ 
vested  everything  he  wrote  with  style  and  this 
book  is  no  exception.  Even  if  some  of  the  things 
he  says  have  been  said  before,  he  says  them 
more  pithily,  with  more  wit  and  charm,  with 
more  tolerance,  and  with  remarkable  concise¬ 
ness.  ...  All  teachers  of  Greek  literature  and 
mythology,  as  well  as  readers  interested  In 
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HADAS,  MOSES— aoJiMwwed 

CTirr6iit  socifll  s-nd.  ©conomic  _probl6nis,  .will 
cherish  this  book  for  its 

of  what  our  rich  heritage  frorn  the  past  can  of- 
fer  in  the  way  of  new  depth  of  meaning  for  the 
present.  Enthusiastically  .  recommended  for 
larger  public  and  academic  libraries.  F.  D- 

Lazenby  j  92;2567  J1  ’67  190w 

“This  volume  presents  the  Greek  notion  .of 
the  primacy  of  man  with  much  of  the  clarified 
erudition  that  was  the  Hadas  hallmark.  A  mod¬ 
est  background  in  Greek  literature  may.be  a 
prerequisite  to  reading  The  Living  Tradition, 
and  a  memory  of  the  author’s  voice,  presence 
and  cultivated  mobility  of  expression  may  be 
necessary  to  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  of 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  29  '67  90w 


HADIK,  LASZLO,  jt.  auth.  Strategic  terminol¬ 
ogy.  See  Schwarz,  U. 


HAFTMANN,  WERNER.  Painting  in  the 
twentieth  century;  newly  designed  and  ex¬ 
panded  edition.  2v  443:41Sp  U  col  il  set  $lo:pa 
V  1  $3.95;  v2  $4.95  Praeger 

759.06  Painting.  Painters.  Paintings  65-25066 

“Contents  ;—V.  1:  An  Analysis  of  the  Artists 
and  Their  Work;  v.  2:  A  Pictorial  Survey  with 
1011  Reproductions  Including  50  Plates  in  Full 
Color,  80  Pages  of  Text.  An  expanded  and  re¬ 
designed  .  .  .  edition  of  the  first  .  .  .  English 
publication  [BRD  1962].  .  .  .  Volume  II  [is] 
designed  to  stand  as  a  separate  entity.” 
(Choice)  Index  of  names.  Index  of  subjects. 
Both  in  volume  one.  First  published  in  German 
in  1954. 


Best  Sell  25:381  Ja  1  ’66  140w 

“Haftmann’s  comprehensive  analysis  probes 
deeply  and  sensitively  into  the  historical,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  philosophical  aspects.  Well  or¬ 
ganized  and  presented,  the  topic  is  categorized 
under  two  general  headings,  ‘The  Greater 
Reality’  and  ‘The  Greater  Abstraction.’  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  second  edition  is  physically 
Inferior.  The  text  in  both  volumes  is  in  such 
small  print  that  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  read; 
margins  are  almost  nonexistent;  the  thin  paper 
is  translucent.  Volume  II  is  marred  by  illustra¬ 
tions  that  are  too  small  and  the  bleeding 
through  of  ink  has  destroyed  the  quality  of 
some  illustrations.  Regrettably,  this  volume  still 
has  no  index.  .  .  .  Despite  the  limitations, 
this  enormous  undertaking  wiU  continue  to 
serve  scholars,  painters,  and  art  students.” 

Choice  3:115  Ap  ’66  240w 


“The  work  has  been  revised  and  considerably 
expanded  to  include  painters  of  the  196  O’s,  but 
sells  at  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost.  Most  of 
the_  changes  appear  in  the  second  volume, 
which  IS  a  pictorial  survey.  The  illustrations 
are  smaller,  but  there  are  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  the  earlier  edition  plus  short 
biographies,  with  bibliographical  references,  of 
almost  500  artists,  about  30  more  than  in  the 
earlier  edition.  .  .  .  The  work  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  survey  of  the  painting  of  the 
western  world  of  this  century,  and  it  has  been 
sufficiently  expanded  to  recommend  it  to  collec¬ 
tions  owning  the  earlier  edition.”  M.  E.  Land- 
gren 

Library  J  91:684  F  1  '66  130w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:38  Mr  19  ’66  150w 


The  format  of  this  new  edition  is  mud 
more  convenient  for  the  reader,  being  smalle 
and  lighter  than  before.  .  .  The  new  transla 
tion  [of  the  second  volume]  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Seligmaii  IS  a  great  improvement  .  .  .  [and 
includes  twice  as  much  material.  From  ih 
point  of  view  of  variety  and  covei-age  this  mus 
1)6  coniitod  H/  prRcticfl,!  g‘3,in,  ,  ,  .  I’liis  is  no\ 
tlie  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  seriou 
history  of  modern  painting  which  exists.  It  ca; 
also  be  us^  though  not  easily,  as  a  work  o 
reference.  The  author  s  somewhat  long-wlndei 
style  makes  for  difficult,  reading  .  .  .  smd  he  i 
unnecessarily  philosophical  and  pompous  i 
dealing  with  certain  frivolous  or  destructlv 
mamfestaUons  which  have  mistakenly  bee 
passed  off  under  the  guise  of  art.  .  w 
®  ^2,  *5®  more  at  home  when  dealln 

with  German,  Expressionist  and  Abstract  ar 
thgin  jWhen  writing  about  things  of  Latii 

TLS  p76  F  3  ’66  300w 


HAGGARD,  WILLIAM.  The  power  house.  186p 
$3.95  Washburn  67-14684 

The  action  in  this  novel  concerns  the  ‘‘pcwer 
of  the  English  Security  Executive,  which  Col¬ 
onel  Russell  heads,  to  save  or  bring  down  me 
Prime  Minister  .  .  .  [and  the  adventures  of  his 
young  cousin,  a  croupier  in  a  London  gambling 
club,]  who  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Demuth,  a  gullible  Communist  sympathizer, 
.  .  .  The  leftist  Demuth  sets  out  to  defect,  but 
is  not  welcome  in  the  eastern  country  to  which 
he  goes.  Though  he  Is  an  unimportant  perscm 
hhnself,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  can  af¬ 
fect  the  destiny  of  the  government  should  the 
news  of  hia  attempted  defection  get  out.  Cplonei 
Russell  handles  it  all  as  he  sees  fit.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note) 

“[This  novel]  involves  Col.  Russell  of  English 
Security  Executive  in  too  many  Interlocking 
problems  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment.  ...  A  little  wilder  than  expected 
from  Haggard.”  M.  IC  Grant 

Library  J  92:1857  My  1  ’67  70w 
“No  matter  how  weary  you  may  become  of 
the  average  spy  novel,  never  overlook  the  work 
of  William  Haggard,  who  is,  if  anything,  even 
better  than  usual  in  The  Power  House.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  intricate  plot  coils  around  a  General 
Election.  .  .  .  Haggard  has  no  match  for  quiet 
irony  and  significant  indirection:  and  this  new 
novel  offers  plentiful  color  and  action.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  9  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 
“[This  book]  is,  like  almost  all  Mr.  Haggard’s 
books,  nauseating  and  enjoyable,  nauseating  for 
the  in-class  know-how,  far  exceeding  Buchan’s 
innocent  naiveties,  enjoyable  for  good  plotting 
and  telling.  But  as  compared  with  his  best, 
this  tale,  which  introduces  a  suggestively  fami¬ 
liar  Labour  Prime  Minister  of  inevitably  des¬ 
picable  character,  is  too  laboured,  too  episodic; 
and  one  gets  tired  of  Charles  Russell  of  the 
Secret  Executive  always  winning,  all  along  the 
line.” 

TLS  plOOS  N  3  '66  IlOw 


HAGGERTY,  JOAN.  Please  can  I  play  God? 
notes  and  sketches  based  on  an  adventure  in 
dramatic  play  [Eng  title:  Please,  Miss,  can  I 
play  God?].  152o  $4  Bobbs 
371.33  Drama  in  education  67-2169 

“At  an  elementary  school  in  the  East  End 
London  slums,  a  young  Canadian  woman  devel¬ 
oped  a  creative  dramatics  program.  This  is  the 
story  of  that  experimental  adventure.  .  .  .  [The 
children’s]  ‘Jason  and  the  Argonauts’  scenario 
is  included.”  (Library  J) 


“The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  engenderea 
by  the  impact  of  imaginative  improvisation 
techniques  on  childhood  energy  .  .  .  are  told 
with  humor  and  cockney  quotes.  .  .  .  This  book 
should  be  of  Interest  to  all  workers  in  creative 
dramatics  for  children  to  many  anti-poverty 
cultural  enrichment  and  VIS'TA  workers,  and 
to  elementai-y  school  teachers,  and  children’s 
librarians.  Recommended  for  appropriate  col¬ 
lections.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  92:1004  Mr  1  ’67  200w 
“Miss  Haggerty  is  a  young  Canadian  with  a 
degree  in  English  and  Theatre,  and  plenty  of 
personality  and  imagination,  but  even  she 
found  it  tough  giving  .  .  .  creative  drama  les¬ 
sons  ...  to  the  children  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  In  the  end  she  spread  some  leaven,  but 
not  before  she  had  learnt  that  throwing  out 
the  dais  did  not  mean  ejecting  all  form  of  or¬ 
ganization.” 

TLS  p727  Ag  11  ’66  lOOw 


HAGGIN,  B.  H.  The  new  listener's  companion 
and  record  guide.  333p  $7.50  Horizon  press 
780.1  Music — Analysis,  appreciation.  Com¬ 
posers.  Phonograph  records  67-16552 

An  expanded  version  of  The  Listener’s  Musi- 
'5al  Companion  (BRD  1956).  Part  I  covers  musi- 
<58-1  form,  the  music  of  major  historical  periods, 
and  the  works  of  individual  composers.  Part  II 
is  an  annotated  discography  of  great  recorded 
performances.  Index  of  musical  procedures, 
forms  and  terms.  General  index.  Index  of  per¬ 
formers. 


The  bulk  of  the  book  is  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  .  .  .  The  jacket  blurb  is  accurate,  for 
once,  in  claiming  that  ‘this  is  a  book  for  read¬ 
ers  of  all  degrees  of  musical  experience.’  The 
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novice  needs,  in  order  to  follow  and  use  Hag- 
gin’s  point-to-point  analyses  of  particular  works 
and  his  seasoned  evaluations,  no  more  than  a 
serious  interest  in  learning  to  listen  to  music 
more  attentively,  acutely,  rewardingly.  .  .  . 
The  seasoned  listener  can  return  many  times 
.  .  .  to  chapter  after  chapter  with  .  .  .  new 
respect  for  Haggin’s  alertness  apd-  good  sense 
as  a  guide  through  the  listening  experience. 

.  .  .  The  volume,  handsome  in  format  though 
it  is,  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of  errors. 
.  .  .  [But  nowhere  else]  will  one  get  such  clear, 
direct,  economical  guidance  through  some  of  the 
richest  musical  experiences.  .  .  .  No  other  com¬ 
pilation  offers  such  careful,  sharpwitted,  confid¬ 
ence-inspiring  comments  on  available — and 
sometimes  on  now  unavailable  but  treasurable — 
recorded  performances.”  Seymour  Kudin 
Commentary  44:94  N  '67  1050w 
‘‘[Haggin]  writes  with  grace,  polish  and  ad¬ 
mirable  clarity.  No  one  would  question  his  in¬ 
tegrity.  His  credo  is  unexceptionable:  ‘The 
critic  reports  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is 
true  for  him.’  However,  on  the  very  next  page 
he  disposes  of  .  .  .  ‘an  imitiation  of  Beethoven 
by  Brahms,  a  piece  of  slick  trash  by  Puccini  or 
Kavel.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Haggin  approaches  music  an¬ 
alytically;  two  of  his  best  chapters,  with  musi¬ 
cal  quotes,  give  detailed  analyses  of  various 
works.  Having  analy'sed  the  music,  he  listens 
for  the  magic.  .  .  .  Often,  the  reader  must 
accept  Mr.  Haggin’s  conclusion  without  discus¬ 
sion.  And  many  composers’  names  are  alto¬ 
gether  missing.  But  there  is  much  interest  for 
the  reader  with  a  steady  blood  pressure.”  P.  L. 
Miller 

Library  J  92:3042  S  15  ‘67  360w 


HAGGIN,  B,  H.  The  Toscanini  musicians  knew. 
245p  il  17.50  Horizon  press 
B  or  92  Toscanini,  Arturo  67-17782 

‘‘Seventeen  musicians — orchestral  players, 
singers,  instrumental  soloists — who  worked  with 
Toscanini  reminisce  and  explain  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  conductor’s  greatness.”  (New 
Yorker) 


Choice  4:1123  D  ’67  220w 
‘‘The  book  is  remarkable  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  is  the  first  available  collection  of 
insiders’  coimnents  on  the  legendary  maestro. 
.  .  .  [The  musicians]  vary  tremendously,  of 
course,  in  temperament,  in  experience,  in  their 
particular  involvements  with  Toscanini,  and  in 
the  particular  details  of  his  operation  that  they 
had  the  chance  to  observe.  .  .  .  [One  of  Hag;- 
gin’s  achievements]  is  that  each  musician  is 
allowed  to  speak  with  his  own  voice.  .  .  . 
There  are,  of  course,  some  recollections  of  the 
Maestro’s  notorious  tantrums,  his  sometimes 
unpredictable  explosions,  his  occasional  cruel¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  musicians  even  express  doubts 
about  aspects  of  his  conducting  technique.  .... 
But  it  is  love,  in  the  end.  that  is  the  ruling 
experience  of  this  book — Toscanini’s  love,  of 
music,  and  his  fellow  musicians’ — and  Haggm.s 
— love  of  him.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  the  book]  is 
enhanced  by  some  of  Robert  Hupka’s  extraor¬ 
dinarily  beautiful  photographs  of  its  subject  in 
the  act  of  making  music.”  Seymou^r  Rudin 
Commentary  44:94  N  ’67  1050w 


Reviewed  by  William  Toungren 

Commonweal  87:340  D  8  67  1300w 
There  have  been  many  books  on  Toscanini, 
but  except  for  Conversations  with  Toscanini 
[ERD  1959]  none  nearly  as  accurate  and  valu¬ 
able  as  this.  .  .  .  The  complex  of  qualities  that 
made  [Toscanini]  are  extremely  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  B.  H.  Haggin  has,  in  this  book,  done  pre¬ 
cisely  this.  ...  I  recommend  this  book  un¬ 
qualifiedly  for  all  music  lovers,  and  all  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  Baird  Hptings 
Library  J  92:2558  J1  67  160w 
"Mr  Haggin  deftlv  presents  each  contribution 
as  a  monologue,  and  the  form  gives  the.  reader 
a  good  idea  of  the  witnesses’  personalities  as 
well  as  of  Toscanini’s.  .  .  .  The  .largeness  of 
'■I'oscanini’s  personality  is  responsible  for  the 
book’s  variety,  and  Mr.  Haggin’s  chatty  sources 
offer  some  extras:  entertaining  gossip,,  attrac¬ 
tive  sentimentality,  and  hints  for  musical  per¬ 
formers  and  audiences.’’ 

New  Yorker  43:179  S  23  67  IlOw 


HAHN,  EMILY.  Animal  gardens.  403p  11  $6.95 
Doubleday 


690.74  Zoological  gardens  67-22476 

The  author  gives  a  history  of  zoos,  from  the 
pre-Christian  era  in  China  and  Egypt  to  the 
construction  of  the  new  Milwaukee  zw.  She 
describes  ‘‘visits  to  zoos  in  Britain,  Europe, 


Russia,  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  For  each  zoo  Miss  Hahn  relates 
.  .  .  details  of  history,  architecture,  growth, 
management,  and  animal  collection.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  A  substantial  portion  of  this  book  has 
appeared  in  The  New  Yorker. 


"Anyone  who  goes  to  the  zoo,  however  ca¬ 
sually  or  infrequently  .  .  .  should  be  enter¬ 
tained  and  in  most  cases  considerably  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  result  of  Miss  tiahn’s  re¬ 
searches.  .  .  .  For  the  part  of  one  that  relishes 
trivia  there  are  many  delightful  bits  to  be 
found.  .  .  .  On  the  serious  side  one  is  made 
aware  of  how  much  more  than  just  a  lot  of 
animals  on  display  a  zoo  is.  .  .  .  Miss  Hahn’s 
last  chapter  is  devoted  to  conservation,  the 
true  subject  and  object  of  her  book.  For  her, 
zoos,  in  spite  for  any  of  the  objections  that 
can  be  made  to  them,  are  justified  and  made 
necessary,  now  more  than  ever,  and  in  the 
future  more  than  now,  as  the  only  hope  for 
animals  threatened  with  extinction.”  Edward 
Gorey 

Book  World  pl7  N  6  '67  1250w 
‘‘[Miss  Hahn’s]  discerning  interviews  with  the 
engaging  personalities  who  staff  the  zoos  are 
notable.  In  the  closing  chapters  she  deals  with 
private  zoos,  animal  dealers,  and  a  1966  con¬ 
ference  on  the  role  of  zoos  in  conservation. 
Animal  Gardens  is  at  once  informative  and  de¬ 
lightful.  For  specialists  and  general  readers.” 
W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:4012  N  1  ’67  210w 
"[Emily  Hahn]  has  some  very  sensible  and 
pertinent  things  to  say  about  the  value  of  zoos 
.  .  .  [especially  as  an]  aid  in  the  conservation 
of  the  innumerable  animal  species  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  ...  I  found  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  [her]  descriptions  of  the 
various  educational  methods  employed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  zoos.  .  .  .  [She]  has  many  amusing 
anecdotes  of  her  visits  to  various  zoos,  and 
she  exhibits  a  refreshing,  down-to-earth  atti¬ 
tude  that  many  zoo  visitors  would  do  well  to 
Imitate.  However,  I  do  feel  that  her  innocence 
must  on  occasions  have  made  her  the  ideal  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  leg  pull.  .  .  .  Basically,  the  book  is 
very  good,  if  slightly  superficial.”  Gerald  Bur¬ 
rell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  N  19  ’67  750w 


HAHN,  EMILY.  Romantic  rebels:  an  Informal 
history  of  Bohemlanism  In  America.  318p  11 
$5.95  Houghton 

917.3  Bohemlanism.  Authors,  American 

66-19837 

This  Is  a  "study  of  the  many  flamboyant 
characters  who  .  .  .  left  their  Impact  on  the 
cultural  life  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  via  Chicago  and  Santa  Fe  and 
other  way  stations.  It  presents  the  changing 
face  of  Bohemia  in  a  series  of  profiles  and 
examines  closely  the  narrow  line  between  ec¬ 
centricity  and  genius.  [The  book  seeks  to 
provide  answers  to  the  questions]  What  are 
the  Bohemians  like?  Why  did  they  defy  con¬ 
vention  in  their  often  casual  way  of  life  and 
predilection  for  off-beat  dress?  Were  they 
crusaders  or  poseurs,  creators  or  imitators?” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Miss  Hahn,  using  a  wide-meshed  net,  en¬ 
deavors  to  sort  out  the  true  Bohemians  from 
the  falsa  In  America.  .  .  .  She  looks  into  the 
qualifications  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  and  Stephen  Crane,  and  finally  reaches 
the  heartland  in  the  Greenwich  Village  of 
Floyd  Dell,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and  Max¬ 
well  Bodenhelm.  This  to  me  is  the  most 
sprightly  section  of  a  book  which  is  by  its 
nature  disorganized  and  sketchy.  Of  the 
present-day  Bohemians  who  are  most  at  home 
in  California,  I  am  held  by  her  account  of 
Gregory  Corso,  Eric  Nord,  and  Henry  Miller.” 
Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:126  P  ’67  230w 
Choice  4:826  O  '67  120w 


Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  26  ’67  60w 
,  “Emily  Hahn  has  taken  her  stab  at  pinning 
down  what  is  essentially  a  state  of  mind.  .  .  . 
The  trouble  Is,  Bohemlanism  becomes  less  a 
state  of  mind  than  a  collection  of  theatrical 
attributes.  .  .  .  Like  a  slightly  blasd,  intelligent 
tourist,  [Miss  Hahn]  makes  the  scenes  from 
Greenwich  Village  to  Venice  West,  scribbling 
down  all  the  good  lines.  It  is  light  history — 
superficial  because  of  its  overextended  bound¬ 
aries,  yet,  because  of  its  scope,  drawing  In¬ 
teresting  p.arallels  and  full  circles.  What  one 
finally  misses  desperately  is  motivation.  In 
Miss  Hahn’s  little  drama  the  gestures  become 
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the  role  itself.  .  .  .  ‘Romantic  Rebels.’  in  the 
end,  is  a  kind  of  costumed  artists’  ball  where 
no  one  seems  to  care  who  is  the  party  crasher 
and  who  is  the  real  thing.’’  Melvin  Haddocks 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  F  9  67 

470W 

Harper  234:139  Mr  ’67  270w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L,.  Roth 

Library  J  92:1155  Mr  15  67  150w 

"After  telling  us  something  about  the  pi9- 
neers,  like  the  Bret  Harte  coterie  in  California 
and  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  and  his  little  circle  at 
Pfaff's  saloon  on  lower  Broadway,  [Miss  Hahn! 
details  the  mutations  of  bohemianism,  most 
important  of  which  was  the  change  from 
purely  artistic  to  political  rebellion  (until  it  got 
beat).  In  a  series  of  often  interlocking  and 
entangling  biographical  sketches — of  Walt 
Whitman,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Jack  London,  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein.  Mabei  Dodge.  Hart  Crane,  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  Isadora  Duncan,  Max  Boden- 
heim,  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  just  about  everyone 
else  you  can  think  of — she  follows  the  ups  and 
downs  of  these  restless  spirits,  writing  about 
them  with  grace  and  humor  and  a  certain 
amount  of  respect.’’ 

New  Yorker  42:126  Ja  28  ’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  50:42  F  11  ’67  550w 


Hahn  that  emerges  is  one  of  a  superb  exper¬ 
imenter,  but  (by  his  own  admission]  a  not 
very  daring  or  imaginative  theoretician.  .  .  . 
The  bibliography  of  Hahn’s  papers  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  biographical  sketches  of  other  scientists 
are  defective.  The  former  omits  many  papers 
published  prior  to  the  1930’s  and  leaves  the 
reader  uninformed  of  its  incompleteness,  and  the 
latter  contains  far  too  many  errors  of  fact  and 
of  omission.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  account  of  Hahn’s 
work  from  his  own  pen.’’  Lawrence  Badash 
Science  155:1528  Mr  24  ’67  750w 
TLS  p778  Ag  31  ’67  1450w 


HAIGHT,  ANNE  LYON.  ed.  Hroswltha  of  Gan- 
dersheim;  her  life,  times,  and  works,  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography.  (Hroswltha  club 
bk)  129p  il  $16  Stechert-Hafner 
878  Hrotsvit  of  Gandershelm  66-29081 

Contents:  Hroswltha  of  Gandershelm:  her  life, 
her  times,  her  works,  by  A.  L.  Haight;  Per¬ 
formances  of  Hroswitlia’s  plays,  by  M.  D.  Bar- 
low:  The  manuscripts,  by  M.  Harrsen:  Lost 
manuscripts,  by  M.  Harrsen:  Printed  editions, 
including  translations,  by  M.  D.  Barlow:  Ref¬ 
erences  to  Hroswltha  and  her  writing,  by  M.  D. 
Barlow.  Index. 


HAHN,  LORN  A,  jt.  auth.  Morocco.  See  Cohen  j 
M.  I. 


HAHN,  OTTO.  Otto  Hahn:  a  scientific  auto¬ 
biography:  tr.  and  ed.  by  Willy  Ley;  introd. 
by  (jlenn  T.  Seaborg.  296d  il  $7.95  Scribner 
541  Nuclear  physics  66-25149 

“In  1939,  Dr.  Hahn  and  Dr.  Fritz  Strassman 
discovered  that  the  result  of  the  bombardment 
of  uranium  with  neutrons  was  nuclear  fission. 
Dr.  Seaborg  in  his  .  .  .  Introduction  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  nuclear  power  history  which, 
resulted  from  this  discovery.  The  autobiog¬ 
raphy  concentrates  on  Dr.  Hahn’s  scientific 
work  leading  to  his  discovery.’’  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography  of  publications  by 
Gtto  Hahn.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
German  as  Vom  Radiothor  zur  Uranspaltung. 


Choice  4:547  J1  '67  IlOw 

"Regrettably  the  book  does  not  touch  on 
[Hahn’s]  work  during  W.W.  II,  his  role  in  pre¬ 
venting  Hitler’s  Germany  from  getting  the 
atom  bomb,  and  his  sense  of  social  guilt,  when 
America  dropped  the  bomb,  that  almost  led 
to  his  suicide.  The  translation  is  very  good  and 
the  format  and  directness  will  make  the  book 
of  value  to  young  people.  Translations  of  three 
original  papers  proving  nuclear  fission  will  make 
the  book  of  value  to  the  serious  student.’’  R.  J. 
Havlik 

Library  J  91:5412  N  1  ’66  130w  [YA] 
“Here  is  a  long- needed  personal  account  of 
research  that  led  to  the  giant  step:  nuclear  fis¬ 
sion.  It  also  shows  how  fallible  a  scientist  can 
be  within  his  own  dogmatic  domain.  Otto 
Hahn,  respected  as  the  ‘best-known  radium 
specialist  in  the  world,’  dared  not  believe  what 
he  saw.  .  .  .  [This  book]  requires  the  techni¬ 
cal  reader  to  watch  carefully  for  signposts:  the 
layman  must  proceed  at  his  own  risk  and  with 
awareness  that  the  subtitle  of  this  book  Is 
‘A  Scientific  Autobiography.’  Only  occasion - 
ally,  as  when  describing  his  early  work  under 
Ernest  Rutherford,  co-father  of  modern  atomic 
theory,  does  Hahn  permit  himself  a  bit  of 
gusto.  ...  In  1918  [Hahn]  and  Lise  Meitner  an¬ 
nounced  protactinium,  the  radioactive  element 
lighter  only  than  uranium.  .  [His  book!  has 
much  about  this  Viennese  [physicist].’’  William 
(jilman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  8  ’67  1200w 

and  almost  haunted 
The  author]  makes  it  clear  that  he 
.0  keep  working  even  during  the 
darkest  dajs^s  of  the  war.  and  most  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Ws  research  during  this  time.  Since 
he  was  the  first  man  to  observe  fission,  one 
might  also  have  hoped  for  a  discussion  of  the 
social  and  political  implications  of  the  bomb, 
about  German  scientists  felt  and  feel 

New  Yorker  42:68  D  31  ’66  500w 
“[This]  Is. truly  a  scientific  biography. 

/SSi,  di.scussions  of  key  points  leading  ’to 
[Hahn  s]  many  discoveries — and  a  few  failures 
— are  illuminating  and  valuable.  The  picture  of 


“[This  is 
book.  .  .  . 
able 


“[The  index  to  this  volume]  Is  especially 
useful  since  the  bibliographical  items  are  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  rather  than  alphabetical¬ 
ly.  The  book  is  attractively  printed,  though 
there  are  some  typographical  errors:  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  well-chosen.  The  wealth  of  bib¬ 
liographical  detail  will  appeal  primarily  to 
research  students.  No  more  thorough  treatment 
available  in  English.  The  brief  biography  on 
the  other  hand,  is  informal  In  style  and  might 
"well  be  read  by  high  school  students,  though 
anyone  really  interested  in  Hroswitha’s  life 
and  writings  (especially  the  dramas)  would  do 
well  to  consult  Sister  Mary  Marguerite  Butler’s 
recent  book  Hrotsvitha;  the  Theatricality  of 
Her  Plays  (I960).’’ 

Choice  3:904  D  ’66  170w 


,1  he  Liroswitha  Club  is  an  organization  of 
bibliophiles  who  happen  to  be  women.  This 
volume  produced  by  three  members  of  the 
club  suitably  commemorates  their  namesake,  a 
10th-century  Canoness  of  the  Bendictine  order, 
who  is  the  earliest  known  German  poet,  and 
Apt  dramatist  after  the  classic  era.  .  .  .  Miss 
Meta  Harrsen,  keeper  emeritus  of  manuscripts 
at  the  Morgan  Library,  contributes  two  excel- 
Jent  epays  .  .  .  which  give  the  volume  true 
distinction.  .  .  .  Strictly  a  scholarly  piece,  this 
attractive  volume  is  recommended  as  a  worthy 
purchase  for  university  libraries  and  for  collec¬ 
tions  in  Germanic  literature.’’  C.  W.  Mann 
Library  J  91:2844  Je  1  ’66  IlOw 


’n  §,■  K^el  cells:  power  for  tomor- 
raw  [by]  p.  S.  Halacy.  Jr:  with  drawings  by 
Frank  Aloise.  160p  $4.50:  lib  bdg  $4.28  World 

621.35  Electrochemistry— Juvenile  literature 
m,.  66-13907 

author  “explains  with  ,  .  .  diagrams  and 
•  •  .  •  source  of  elec- 

works,  how  it  Is  being  used  in  space- 
Jikc  ■  Tjhbmarines.  golf  carts,  homes,  and 
nnri  Can  bulld 

fuel  cell.’’  (Pub- 

twelve" ’’TLfi^ra^^jT''''- 

broader 

deafsi  wUh  ^i3®  would  indicate,  for  [it 
acv't  g-eneral.  Hal- 

p/ef  Cefis  -RRD  Klein’s 

the  and  is  more  useful  on 

®  '“^‘Hor'^J^M°732  80w 

well-written,  well  organized  book 

Sie^  pAnclS'pq'^  of  presentation  oii 

tialliF*^io°*o  operation  is  remedied  essen- 

f ar,! 

atferri  MS 

themto  suPDl,A^Ant*^uf°®t*  make  gopd  use  of 

■  .•n’leSr"  W'"  ’nS'to'oflS 

Library  J  91:5250  O  15  ’66  IlOw  [TA] 
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HALACY,  D.  S.  They  gave  their  names  to 
science,  by  D.  S.  Halacy,  Jr.  159p  lib  bdg 
$3.29  Putnam 

920  Scientists  67-3332 

Ten  biographies  are  offered  here  of  men  who 
gave  their  names  to  laws  or  terms  of  science. 
Included  are  Mohorovlcic,  Van  AJlen.  Mossbauer. 
Mach,  Mendel,  Doppler,  Geiger,'^arnot,  Coriolis 
and  Nobel.  Index.  “Grades  ten  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


“In  telling  us  about  these  men,  Halacy  can¬ 
not  help  tell  us  about  the  scientific  mysteries 
they  explored.  Incidentally,  Halacy’s  book  re¬ 
minds  me  it  is  always  possible  to  add  a  crea¬ 
tive  touch  that  may  be  little  in  itself  yet  will 
greatly  add  to  the  inspirational  effect  of  the 
book.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  the  au¬ 
thor  includes  a  facsimile  of  the  first  page  of 
the  key  paper  written  by  the  Individual  scien¬ 
tist.  .  .  .  The  book  may  give  young  people  a 
chance  to  see  just  what  a  little  bit  of  the  ‘real 
thing’  looks  like.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:610  O  ’67  200w  [TA] 
“[This  volume]  req^uires  a  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physics  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The 
general  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable,  namely, 
to  present  the  man,  his  discovery,  and  its  ap¬ 
plications.  However,  the  reader  may  get  the 
facts  on  the  man  but  rarely  an  understanding 
of  the  man  himself.  His  experiences  are  here 
but  not  his  sweat,  pain,  or  joy.  Furthermore, 
in  almost  every  case,  a  few  simple  line  draw¬ 
ings  would  have  clarified  the  principle  im¬ 
measurably  and  why  they  were  not  included  in 
such  a  well-designed  book  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  organization  of  the  chapters  is 
haphazard.  In  general,  this  potentially  very 
good  book  betrays  haste  in  execution.”  John 
Graham 

Library  J  92:1325  Mr  15  ’67  120w  [YA] 


HALACY,  D.  S.  33  miles  a  minute!  the  story 
of  air  transport,  by  D.  S.  Halacy,  Jr.  191p 
il  $j95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
387.7  Aeronautics,  Commercial — Juvenile 

literature  66-8948 

“The  author  recounts  the  history  of  com¬ 
mercial  aviation,  from  speeds  of  33  miles 
per  hour  to  a  projected  33  miles  per  minute, 
as  a  background  for  his  explanation  of  the 
problems  and  advantages  of  tomorrow’s  super¬ 
sonic  planes.  [Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:368  Ja  1  ’67  SOw 
“Libraries  with  Irwin  Stambler’s  Supersonic 
Transport  will  And  Halacy’s  book  well  worth 
adding  for  its  history  and  an  informal  style 
that  tells  not  only  that  the  X-15  burned  five 
tons  of  fuel  per  minute  but  also  how  many 
pilgrims  fly  to  Mecca.”  B.  B.  Lane 

Library  J  92:2460  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 


HALACY,  D.  S.  The  water  crisis  [by]  D.  S. 

Halacy,  Jr.;  il.  with  drawings  by  George  H. 

Buehler  and  photographs.  192p  maps  $4.95; 

lib  bdg  $4.90  Dutton 
333.9  Water  supply — Juvenile  literature 

66-14681 

The  author  explains  what  water  is,  “how 
dependent  we  are  on  it,  how  we’ve  managed 
it  in  the  past  to  the  present,  and  what  the 
hope  is  for  the  future.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J ) 


“[A]  sane  and  solid  [book].  The  title  describes 
the  contents  perfectly.  ...  I  hope  this 
thoroughgoing  survey  of  the  subject  will  be 
read  by  the  teen-ager,  who  will  be  living  with 
the  problem  with  increasing  urgency  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:224  Ap  ’67  220w  [YA] 
“Oversimplification  of  facts  and  principles, 
lack  of  real  understanding  of  water  processes 
and  water  situations,  ignorance  of  scientific 
methods  and  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
all  combine  to  yield  a  book  without  truth  or 
organic  structure.  Even  the  title  is  misleading, 
'i'he  water  crisis  is  artificial,  having  been 
created  by  mismanagement  of  resources  and 
myopic  planning.  This  fact  never  emerges  in 
this  book.  .  .  .  Chapter  2  is  a  recital  of  garbled 
statistics  compiled  from  various  sources,  ap¬ 
parently  with  no  purpose  except  to  horrify  the 


reader.  .  ,  .  Real  harm  lies  in  chapter  10,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  alleged  scientific  credence  to 
water  witching.  .  .  .  Not  recommended  for  any 
iibrary.”  C.  C.  Leopold 

Library  J  91:5759  N  15  ’66  370w 
“A  scholarly  and  accurate  essay.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  obviously  did  much  careful  research,  and 
the  resultant  book  is  factual  and  well  presented. 
.  .  ..  [It]  follows  a  familiar  format,  discussing 
the  increased  use  of  water,  which  engenders  an 
increased  number  of  pollution  problems.  The 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  very  good 
chapter  on  the  peculiar  properties  of  water  and 
how  these  work  for  and  against  man.  .  .  . 
[Halacy’s]  concluding  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  future,  and  here  he  discusses  unusual 
sources  of  water.  The  book  suffers  from  too 
many  boring  statistics  and  repetitive  statements 
and  examples,  but  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  good 
reference  book  for  the  school  library.”  R.  L. 
Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:69  N  ’67  IlOw 


HALA(3Y,  DANIEL  S.  Radiation,  magnetism. 

things,  by  Daniel  S.  Halacy,  Jr. 
196p  il  $4.50  Holiday 


574.1  Biophysics — Juvenile  literature.  Ra- 
diochemistry — Juvenile  literature.  Psvchical 
research — Juvenile  literature  66-31887 


iijo  auLiiui  uiai;uBseH  some  oi  me  many 
forces  and  types  of  radiation  that  are  acting 
upon  man.  animals  and  plants.  He  details 
some  of  the  studies  going  on  today,  such  as 
the  natural  electrical  potential  found  in  plants, 
the  effects  of  magnetism  and  sound  waves  on 
living  things:  also  discussed  are:  biological 
clocks,  navigation  by  birds,  ‘dowsing,’  hyp¬ 
notism  and  telepathy.  [Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grade  ten  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


This  should  prove  to  be  a  fascinating  and 
stimulating  book,  especially  for  the  high  school 
science  student.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  a 
number  of  photographs  are  quite  unusual.  .  .  . 
Students  should  be  able  to  find  some  ideas  for 
science  projects  in  this  volume,  which  deserves 
a  place  on  the  high  school  library  shelves.” 
F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:368  Ja  1  ’67  130w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  pl4  F  5  ’67  180w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:224  Ap  ’67  220w  [YA] 

“This  .  is  a  dangerously  uncritical,  undis- 
criminatmg  collection  of  old  and  new  truths, 
untruths,  and  half-truths.  .  ,  ,  Many  exper¬ 
imental  results  are  mentioned  without  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  generally 
accepted  without  important  qualifications  by 
reputable  scientists.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  report  on  p.lO  that  ‘some  radio  waves  may 
have  even  been  seen  by  subjects’  and  on  p. 
110  the  statement:  ‘Operations  performed  at 
certain  times  of  the  lunar  cycle  result  in  more 
bleeding.  Why  is  this  so?’  In  the  first  place, 
this  latter  statement  has  not,  to  my  knowledge 
been  proven  to  be  so.  and  in  the  second  place, 
for  neither  statement  is  a  source  cited.  .  , 
Without  immediate  discussion  and  qualification 
such  statements  are  obviously  partly  true,  but 
also  definitely  debatable.”  B.  G.  Foner 

Library  J  92:892  F  15  ’67  290w  [YA] 


HALDANE,  CHARLOTTE.  The  last  great 
Empress  of  China.  304p  $8.50  Bobbs 


B  or  92  Tz’u-hsi,  Empress  dowager  of  China 

66-28337 

“This  is  the  story  of  the  Empress  Dowagsr, 
.  .  .  who  dominated  the  Chinese  court  for  nearly 
half  a  century  through  her  seniority  over  young 
and  weakling  emperors  [until  her  death  in  1908 
at  the  age  of  73].”  (New  Statesman) 


“[Tzu  Hsi]  is  already  better  known  in  West¬ 
ern  literature  than  any  genuine  occupant  of  the 
dragon  throne,  and  Mrs  Haldane  has  only  been 
able  to  make  a  reassessment  of  her  life  and 
times  from  these  non-Chinese  sources.  .  .  . 
Mrs  Haldane’s  book  will  appeal  to  the  general 
reader.  .  .  .  The  more  expert  reader  should  not 
be  put  off  by  the  very  muddled  description  of 
the  Imperial  City  which  starts  the  book,  nor  by 
the  almost  inevitable  mistakes  in  Chinese 
names.”  Raymond  Dawson 

New  Statesman  71:476  Ap  1  ’66  300w 
“In  view  of  the  sheer  drama  of  the  subject, 
[thi.s]  biography  of  the  Empress  is  remarkably 
low-key.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Haldane’s  viewpoint  is  al¬ 
most  as  unclear  as  Tzu  Hsi’s  politics.  Her  de¬ 
tails  of  Chinese  imperial  life  are  concise  and 
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HALDANE,  CHARLOTTE— Coniinwed 
illuminating.  Her  portrait,  of  the  Empress  her¬ 
self,  if  stiff,  is  at  least  logical.  But  she  manages 
to  recite  the  facts  in  a  dry,  cold  manner  that 
tends  to  denude  them  of  meamng.  It  is  not 
until  the  next-to-last  chapter  that  the  reader 
learns  where  Mrs.  Haldane  really  stands  on  the 
Empress  and  on  China.  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:100  F  6  67  850w 
■‘Most  books  about  the  rule  of  the  .Empress 
Dowager  have  been  content  to  keep  within  the 
confines  of  the  Forbidden  City  or  at  least  the 
capital  Peking.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Haldane  does  not  do 
this;  she  ke^s  the  contrast  by  chapters  on  the 
continuous  European  incursion  which  stead¬ 
ily  sapped  the  authority  of  the  Empire.  .  . 
rshe  tells  the  story  of  Tzu  Hsi]  with  zest,  for 
the  most  part  curbing  the  impulse  to  overplay 
the  exotic,  sinister,  and  certainly  cruel  asp^ts 
of  life  in  the  Forbidden  City.  She  nevertheless 
gives  all  the  rumours  an  airing — -[for  example] 
tliat  the  Empress  Dowager  arranged  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  her  first  consort.” 

TLS  pllSS  D  23  ’65  760w 


H.'VLE,  JOHN.  The  grudge  fighL  179p  $4.95 

Prentice -Hall 

67-19947 

“Fifteen-year-old  Upper  U  Pike  and  Non-U 
Brooks  early  on  face  a  grudge  fight  in  that 
unique  Royal  Navy  way  men  settled  their  dif¬ 
ferences.  Only  these  juniors  slug  it  out,  bare- 
knuckled,  in  a  deserted  room  at  4  A.M.  before 
their  peers  instead  of  in  the  supervised  three- 
rounder  that  official  regulations  sanction.  The 
story  of  Pike’s  Navy  father  and  his  failure  to 
adjust  to  a  mixture  of  military  life,  home  wor¬ 
ries,  and  the  will  to  self-destruction,  evidenced 
by  his  court-martial,  is  skillfully  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  Junior  Pike’s  secret  fight 
training  with  old  Alf  and  the  rigors  of  his 
navy  training,”  (Library  J  ) 


“Hale’s  use  of  sometimes  unfathomable  and 
(more  oft  than  not)  coarse  British  naval  jar¬ 
gon  are  subordinate  to  one  important  saving 
feature.  Similar  to  J.  D.  Salinger  in  ‘Catcher 
in  the  Rye’  IBRD  19511.  Hale  manages  to 
capture  an  instant  in  time  and  life.  Hale  is 
able  to  get  into  the  mind  of  a  boy,  his 
thoughts,  his  feeiings,  his  language  and  his 
ambitions.  The  reader  can  almost  sense  the  con¬ 
fusion,  the  fear,  the  tension  and  many  of  the 
other  emotions  charging  through  the  mind  of 
a  fifteen-year- old.  [The  book]  is  much  like 
the  adolescent  it  portrays,  abrupt,  gradual, 
brisk,  sluggish,  lucid,  confused,  complicated  and 
yet  plain,  .  .  .  The  more  the  reader  thinks 
about  and  tries  to  understand  ‘The  Grudge 
Fight,’  the  more  saving  features  there  are  and 
the  more  one  starts  to  like  it.”  D.  F.  Sharpe 
Best  Sell  27:248  O  1  ’67  550w  [TA] 
“The  author  says,  ‘you’re  not  so  tough  at  fif¬ 
teen  as  you  think.’  In  this  second  American- 
published  novel  which  is  not  so  British  as 
Kissed  the  Girls  and  Made  Them  Cry,  Plale 
tells  a  real  story  as  he  shows  the  success  of 
the  boy  where  the  father  had  failed.  There  is 
some  .offensive  language  and  action  here,  but 
this  IS  World  War  II.  Draftees  who  find  the 
going  rough  may  find  some  solace  in  Pike’s 
personal  search  for  maturity.  Recommended. 
Read  carefully  before  purchase  for  YA.”  H.  L 
Leet 

Library  J  92:2806  Ag  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:4273  N  15  ’67  120w 
“John  Hale  takes  a  backward  look  at  a 
Royal  Na-vy  training  station  for  apprentice  sea- 
,•  • A,  glancing  attempt  is 
made  to  look  into  the  boys’  different  back¬ 
grounds— but  mainly  this  is  an  action  story 

mS^e°nt’°®Martfn  immediate 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  10  ’67  90w 


hall,  a.  f^PERT^  ed.  &  tr.  The  correspon- 
burg®  S  Oldenburg,  3v.  See  Olden- 


Quiller,  an  agent  of  the  bureau  [who  made  his 
first  appearance  in  The  QuiUer  Memorandum, 
BRD  1965],  is  assigned  to  protect  the  digni¬ 
tary.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Seil  26:377  Ja  15  '67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  14  '67 
290w 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  235:91  J1  ’67  200w 
“The  action  [in  this  novel]  la  suitably  fast 
and  furious  with  Quiller  once  again  on  tlie  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  much  physical  violence  before 
he  finally  triumphs.  The  credibility  achieved 
in  the  earlier  book  is  not  maintained  at  that 
high  level  in  this  book,  and  there  are  even 
traces  of  a  stiff  upper  hp  which  is  about  the 
last  thing  we  would  have  associated  with  the 
tough,  cynical  chai-acter  of  Quiller.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  this  is  a  readable  above-average  story 
in  the  still  popular  genre.”  Norman  Horrocka 
Library  J  91:6111  D  15  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  22  ’67  180w 
New  Yorker  42:128  Ja  28  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:40  Ja  28  ’67  30w 
“Mr.  HaU  has  risked  and  brought  off  the 
difficult  technical  feat  of  allowing  his  first  and 
apparently  main  tension  to  collapse  halfway 
through,  with  the  need  to  build  it  all  over 
again  for  the  second  part  of  the  plot  Apart 
from  sheer  physical  impact,  his  detail,  now  so 
important  in  security  books,  is  excellent,  and 
those  useful  standbys,  setting  and  sex,  are 
sufficiently  but  not  cloyingly  brought  into 
play.” 

TLS  P1157  D  8  ’66  160w 


HALL,  ANDREW,  Frost.  183p  $4.95  Putnam 

67-10955 

“Thomas  Hinton  Stern,  a  regular  nine-to- 
five  commuter,  returns  faithfully  from  his  ClvU 
Service  job  every  Friday  to  his  vicarage  home 
in  Essex.  .  .  .  Hardly  even  aware  of  the  Top 
Secret  files  in  his  boss’s  desk,  his  main  kick 
in  life  is  writing  poetry  in  the  woods  near  his 
home.  When  this  propensity  is  discovered  by 
the  orange-fetishist  ringleader  of  a  network 
of  spies,  Thomas’s  days  of  routine  are  over.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“JTde.  author]  has  foUowed  his  first  novel, 
A.  Man  in  Aspic,  with  this  attempt  to  be  both 
witty  and  satirical  within  the  framework  of 
a  spy  .story.  He  doesn’t  really  succeed,  al¬ 
though  it  IS  a  brave  try.  .  .  .  Our  hero  is  given 
the  code  name  i  rost.  and  has  as  his  contact 
^ith  the  spy  ring  a  West  Indian,  code  name 
Snow.  This  is  typical  of  the  level  of  humor  that 
pervades  the  book.  All  the  characters  tend  to 
be  like  the  pop-art  figui'es  depicted  on  the  ra¬ 
ther  jarring  dust  cover.  For  larger  fiction  col¬ 
lections  only.  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:1643  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  71:700  My  13  ’66  90w 
„  “Andrew  Hall  .  .  .  has  produced  an  unusually 
off-beat  spy  novel.  .  .  .  [Don’t] 
be  put  off  by  a  really  dreadful  jacket.  .  .  .  [The] 
l^year-old  femme  fatale  [Mercia  Forbes]  is  a 
wonderful  creation.  The  whole  enterprise  is 
vovia  excitingly)  maneu- 

bot-quite-mack  humor 
suspense  novelists 
like  Mr.  Hall,  less  than  30 
years  ago.  Anthony  Boucher 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ja  22  ’67  140w 
“[This  is]  a  satirical  side-swipe  at  the  snv 

co^Sr^'is  with^^sTde-twipel.  ®^o? 

that  they  miss  the  target  more 
otten  than  not,  •  ,  ,  Fl'^rostl  the  fashionshlv 
dTiiV'ntj'^rf  protagonist,  faceless,  chinless  and 
thor  If'"®”  assumes  the  au- 

nnv^i  compensation,  the 

^ekJlered  with,  characters  as  highly  col- 

e-®  tke  singu¬ 
larly  ugly  pop-art  jacket  design.” 

TLS  p421  My  19  ’66  34bw 


^Stoo'n  &°&s?er®  directive.  266p  $4.95 

. .  66-26157 

When  an  Irnpprtant  representative  of  the 
Queen  is  scheduled  to  visit  Bangkok  on  a  good¬ 
will  tour  a  top-secret  British  espionage  bu¬ 
reau  feels  that  ordinary  security  precautions 
are  not  sufficient:  the  Person  is  Important  ^ 
a  threat  has  been  made  against  his  life.  So 


trouh](^''[fA.iiis^‘A/^’’T,?“‘  -?■  psychiatrist  for  a 
trouDiea  woild.  See  .Menninger,  W.  C. 

they  ®eMn^^hAi^®i}f,i  people  live  and  how 

ey  earn  their  living,  how  they  are  educated. 
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how  they  worship,  how  they  play.  There  are 
.  .  .  chapters  on  the  numerous  festivals  [and 
on  food].  .  .  .  Suggested  tours  of  Hong  Kong 
Island,  the  New  Territories,  outlying  islands, 
and  Macau  [conclude  the  book].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index.  ‘‘Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Elvajean  HaU  has  managed'T;o  capture  for 
9’s  up  much  of  the  kaleidoscopic  Quality  that 
one  associates  with  this  teeming,  refugee-filled 
area.  How  do  so  many  people  live  In  such  a 
small  place?  How  are  they  fed?  How  do  they 
earn  a  living,  use  their  leisure  time,  get  an 
education?  Miss  Hall  answers  all  these  ques- 
Gons  and  tells  the  tourist  what  to  see  in  the 
Crown  Colony.  A  chapter  on  Chinese  food 
should  make  a  few  mouths  water.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  '67 
90w 


Horn  Bk  43:361  Je  ’67  80w 


‘‘The  subjects  covered  most  fully  are  farming, 
holidays,  and,  especially,  food;  more  briefly, 
homes  and  the  government,  climate,  education, 
religion,  recreation,  refugee  problems,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  tours  to  talte.  Although  the  Informa¬ 
tion  compares  satisfactorily  with  that  in  other 
books,  it  is  poorly  organized  for  study  (e.  g. 
trees,  plants,  and  animals  are  discussed  under 
‘Hong  Kong  at  Play.’)  The  drawings  are  less 
effective  than  photographs  that  have  appeared 
in  other  books  about  this  city.”  Charlotte  Gal¬ 
lant 


Library  J  92:1733  Ap  IS  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘[This  book]  has  the  style  and  scope  of  a 
tourist  guide.  Its  ideal  reader  would  be  sub¬ 
teen,  wandering  alone  through  the  British 
Crown  Colony.  Miss  Hall’s  book  Is  pleasantly 
written  and  has  nice  drawings  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  Hong  Kong  as  a  microcosm  of 
all  Chinese.  It  is  as  if  the  city  were  seen  in 
a  vacuum,  with  a  consequential  wishing  away 
or  ignoring  of  the  seven  hundred  million  other 
Chinese  north  of  the  Shumchun  River.”  Hans 
Koningsberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p4  My  7  ’67 

230w 


HALL,  GORDON  LANGLEY.  Lady  Bird  and 
her  daughters.  254p  $4.95  Macrae  Smith  co. 
920  Johnson,  Claudia  Alta  (Taylor).  John¬ 
son,  Lynda  Bird.  Nugent,  Luci  Baines 
(Johnson)  66-26497 

A  biography  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  her  two 
daughters.  Bibliography. 


‘‘This  new  biography  of  the  First  Lady  gives 
essentially  the  same  material  that  is  found  in 
Mae  Smith’s  The  President’s  Lady  [BRD  1964], 
and  brings  the  account  up-to-date.  Mr.  Hall 
gives  some  vivid  pictures  of  Lynda  Bird  and 
Luci  Baines  and  adds  a  bit  of  historical  ma¬ 
terial  about  some  former  First  Ladles.  .  .  .  He 
brings  out  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Johnson  shares 
some  of  the  vitality  and  concern  for  the  under¬ 
dog  which  characterized  a  former  First  Lady, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  This  account  is  better  writ¬ 
ten  than  the  Smith  volume  and  of  strong  fem¬ 
inine  appeal,  but  not  a  necessary  purchase  if 
libraries  have  the  earlier  book.”  M.  M.  Caffall 
Library  J  92:568  P  1  ‘67  170w 
‘‘[This]  book,  aimed  at  ages  12  and  up  .  .  . 
[seems]  to  be  composed  of  rewritten  news¬ 
paper  cuttings  about  the  dally  social  rounds  of 
those  three  charming  ladies.  .  .  .  The  dust 
jacket  states  that  Mr.  Hall  has  done  the 
same  to  Princess  Margaret  and  Jacqueline 
Kennedy.  He  must  be  stopped  before  he  can 
strike  again.”  Russell  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p4  My  7  67 
170w 


HALL,  JOHN  WHITNEY.  Government  and  lo¬ 
cal  power  ill  Japan,  500  to  1700;  a  study  based 
on  Bizen  Province.  466p  pi  maps  $12.50  Prince¬ 
ton  univ.  press 

320.952  Bizen,  Japan  (Province).  Local  gov¬ 
ernment  65-14307 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Kurt  Steiner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1016  D  66  800w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Fraser 

Engl  Hist  R  82:817  O  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Sydney  Crawcour 

Pacific  Affairs  39:386  fall-winter 
’67  500w 


’66- 


HALL,  JOHN  WHITNEY.  Twelve  doors  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  by  John  Whitney  Hall  and  Richard  K, 
Beardsley;  with  chapters  by  Joseph  K.  Tama- 

f  iwa  [and]  B.  James  George,  Jr.  649p  pi  maps 
13.50  McfJraw 

915.203  Japan  64-66016 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1066  D  ’66  60w 

Reviewed  by  Sydney  Crawcour 

Pacific  Affairs  39:180  spring-summer 
’66  470w 

Reviewed  by  Miklso  Hane 

Social  Studies  58:38  Ja  ’67  600w 


HALL,  PETER.  The  world  cities.  256p  11  col 
maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  McGraw 
301.3  Metropolitan  areas  64-66181 

Descriptions,  appraisals  and  predictions  of 
London,  Paris,  the  ring  city  of  Holland, 
(grouped  around  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht  and  The  Hague),  Mosco-v^  the  Rhine- 
Ruhr  complex,  Tokyo  and  New  York  are  of¬ 
fered  in  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
these  metropolitan  centers. 


‘‘[The  author  has  a  quick  eye]  to  see  what 
trends  appear  in  the  posing  and  the  solution  of 
the  problems  every  metropolis  knows  all  too 
well.  .  .  .  [The  least  known  of  these]  regions 
is  the  ring  city  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Here  the 
planners  hoi)e  to  let  the  city  grow  outward 
from  its  uniciue  agricultural  core.  .  .  .  The 
book  ends  with  a  chapter  of  theory.  ...  A 
dispersed  Los  Angeles  or  a  polycentric  Dutch 
ring  city  holds  some  hopes,  but  can  the  great 
congested  centers  move  toward  those  direc¬ 
tions?  .  .  .  World  Cities  is  a  handsome  little 
book,  with  absorbing,  cosmopolitan  maps  and 
diagrams.  .  .  .  For  a  cool  look  at  our  heated 
struggles  it  is  hard  to  find  fault.” 

Sci  Am  217:148  O  ’67  700w 


“This  is  a  miracle  of  compressed  description 
of  the  problems  and  plans  of  [big  cities].  .  .  . 
The  accompanying  maps  are  a  model  of  what 
such  maps  should  be  and  [the  author’s]  easy 
narrative  style  should  also  be  a  model  for 
writers  on  planning  and  cities.” 

TLS  p986  O  27  ’66  80w 


HALL,  ROBERT  A.  Pidgin  and  creole  lan¬ 
guages,  by  Robert  A.  HaU,  Jr.  188p  $7.50 
CorneU  univ.  press 

417  Leaiguage  and  langgiages  65-24702 

This  “introductory  survey  [contains]  .  .  . 
chapters  on  the  linguistic  features  of  pidgin  and 
creole  languages,  ...  on  their  social  and  po¬ 
litical  significance  [and  on  their  history].” 
(Mod  Lang  J) 


“[This  book]  is  certainly  not  an  ‘overall 
survey,’  .  .  .  and  whUe  it  appears  to  be  directed 
to  the  lay  reader  ...  it  leaps,  disconcertingly 
surely  for  a  nonlinguist,  to  some  quite  complex 
syntactic  analyses  of  Neo-Melanesian  and  Hai¬ 
tian.  But  mv  principal  objection  to  what  could 
essily  have  been  a  splendid  little  primer  to  re¬ 
commend  to  students  Is  that  Hall’s  approach 
to  the  subject  is  quite  unacademically  dogmatic 
and  intolerant,  when  not  positively  polemical. 
.  ,  .  [This  book  is.]  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  Leave  Tour  Language  Alone! 
[BRD  1950]  and  Hands  Off  Pidgin  English!  an 
impassioned  plea  for  the  political  recognition 
and  educational  use  of  creoles.”  Keith  Whlnnom 

Am  Anthropol  69:256  Ap  ’67  460w 

“The  chapters  dealing  exclusively  with  lin¬ 
guistic  description  are  Informal,  typologically 
oriented  discussions  of  the  major  phonological 
and  syntactical  features  of,  for  the  most  part, 
Haitian  Creole  and  Melanesian  Pidgin  English. 
.  .  .  [The  author  proves  the  incorrectness  of] 
views  that  still  insist  that  creole  languages  are 
not  ‘true  languages,’  or  are  ‘simply  native  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  with  European  vocabulary.’  .  .  . 
[However,  he]  ought  not  to  close  his  eyes  to, 
not  to  reject  haphazardly,  the  contributions  of 
the  last  decade  to  linguistics.  .  .  .  The  Inherent 
interest  of  the  material  presented  In  this  survey 
and  Hall’s  sure  and  lively  presentation  of  the 
facts  will  .  .  .  arouse  further  Interest  in  the 
field.  The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  traditional  taxonomic  descriptions.” 
A.  Rr  ICGilsr 

Mod  Lang  J  61:317  My  ’67  1950w 
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HALL-QUEST,  OLGA  Flames  over  New  Eng¬ 
land:  the  story  9^ 

1676;  il.  by  Christine  Price.  224p  $3.95,  lib 
bdg  $3.91  Dutton 

974  King  Philip’s  War,  1675-1676— Juvenile 

^  *  ^yj-Luo 

This  is  an  account  of  the  conflict  between 
the  New  England  colonists  and  .^gonquian 
Indians  under  the  leadership  of  King  Ptuhp, 
the  son  of  Massasoit.  In  presenting  the  con¬ 
trasting  cultures  of  the  two  races,  [the  imthorj 
emphasizes  not  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
colonists  but  the  tragedy  of  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:313  N  1  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  67 
130w 

“Based  in  part  on  the  writings  of  Benjaniin 
Church  of  Plymouth,  who  played  a  great  milit¬ 
ary  role  in  the  war,  and  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson 
of  Lancaster,  a  pastor’s  wife  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  the  account  of  the  struggle 
...  is  told  with  a  sweep  both  epic  and  tragic. 
The  story,  w'hich  ends  with  the  decapitation 
and  quartering  of  the  chieftain  and  with  the 
selling  of  his  son  into  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  rich  in  details  and  episodes.  .  .  .  The 
vigorous  style  presents  impartially  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
severity  and  ruggedness  of  the  settlers.”  P.  H. 
Horn  Bk  43:604  O  ’67  200w 
“Mrs.  Hall-Quest  lives  up  to  her  fine  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  writer  of  American  colonial  history 
for  young  readers  in  this  vivid  account  of  the 
conflicts  as  well  as  friendly  relations  between 
the  Puritan  settlers  and  the  Algonquian  tribes. 

.  .  .  The  complex  is.sues  behind  King  Philip’s 
War.  its  tragic  consequences,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  colonial  life  are  clearly  explained  from 
the  two  points  of  view  without  fictionizing  or 
condescension.  A  fine  book,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  for  young  teens  on  this  period  in  American 
history.”  C.  A.  Hough 

Library  J  92:3864  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


HALLE,  LOUIS  J.  The  cold  war  as  history. 

434p  $6.95  Harper 

909.82  HistoiT.  Modern — 20th  century. 

World  politics— 1945-  67-21259 

The  author  was  a  member  of  the  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  staff  in  the  State  Department  during 
part  of  the  period  discussed  in  this  work.  'The 
book  is  concerned  with  events  from  1945  until 
shortly  after  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962. 
It  describes  the  origins,  the  underlying  forces 
and  trends,  the  principal  events  and  partic¬ 
ipants  of  the  cold  war  from  the  standpoint  of 
history.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  19  ’67 
350w 


Economist  223:575  My  6  ’67  250w 
“In  two  previous  books.  Men  and  Nations 
[BRD  1962]  and  'Ihe  Society  of  Man  (BRD 
19661,  Mr.  Halle  developed  a  philosophy  of 
politics  which  he  conceives  as  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  concept  and  reality.  In  his  latest  book, 
he  has  applied  that  philosophy.  .  .  .  He  argues 
that  the  real  Cold  War  was  fought  to  restore 
the  balance  of  pov/er  in  Europe  following  the 
defeat  of  Germany.  .  .  .  [He  contends  that] 
to  continue  to  oppose  in  the  name  of  anti¬ 
communism  national  movements  such  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  Vietnamese  is  foolish  and 
fruitless.  Professor  Halle  is  just  as  critical  of 
the  Communist  side,  which  has  likewise 
deceived  itself  in  thinking  that  the  West  would 
not  take  a  stand  in  Berlin.  Cuba,  North  Korea, 
and  other  places.  [This  is]  a.  critical  and  per¬ 
ceptive  study  .  .  .  [whose]  viewpoint  merits  at¬ 
tention.  The  scholar  and  layman  alike  will  en¬ 
joy  and  profit  from  this  book.”  P.  F.  Leinbach 
Library  J  92:2770  Ag  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Fleming 

Nation  206:53  Ja  8  ’68  3300w 


Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  157:32  S  9  ’67  1050w 
“Halle’s  aspiration  is  to  do  for  the  Cold  Wa*- 
what  Thucydides  did  for  Peloponnesia:  to  see 
it  from  afar  and  yet  to  be  concerned  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  actors.  It  is  Halle’s  contention 
that,  from  the  beginning,  the  initiative  lay  with 
Russia.  .  .  .  This  thesis  ma,y  be  worthy  and 
legitimate,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  the  view  of 
future  historians,  but  it  won’t  do  so  because  of 
any  stout  defence  made  by  Halle  on  its  behalf 
He  has  failed  to  discuss  any  of  the  principal 


objections  which  have  been  raised  against  It. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr  recently  suggested 
that  the  time  had  come  to  ‘blow  the  whistle’ 
on  attempts  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  Cold 
War — as  though  the  goals  scored  by  one  team 
of  historians  might  not  now  be  challenged  or 
replied  to  in  return.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Louis 
Halle  appears  unaware  that  the  game  is  being 
played,  or  rather,  if  he  is  so  aware,  has  prefer¬ 
red  to  take  on  all -comers  in  a  different  league.” 
Douglas  Gill 

New  Statesman  73:509  Ap  14  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Padover 

Sat  R  50:32  O  21  ’67  650w 
Time  90:100  S  S  ’67  700w 
“If  Mr.  Halle  is  right  in  his  tentative  diag¬ 
nosis  of  Vietnam,  then  it  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  series  of  faulty  appreciations  by  American 
governments  of  their  own  true  interests.  Equal¬ 
ly  disheartening  have  been  the  Soviet  mis¬ 
calculations.  'That  is  really  what  the  cold  war 
has  been  about  all  the  time,  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  mere  accidents.  Mr.  Halle  is  im¬ 
partially  severe  on  the  miscalculations  by  each 
side  of  the  other’s  Intentions  and  motives. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  Interesting  passages  in 
rhls]  book  is  his  exposition  of  the  natural  affin¬ 
ity  between  the  advocates  of  a  "hard  line’  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Halle’s  able  and 
judicious  book  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  history 
of  the  cold  war,  it  is  nevertheless  a  serious 
contribution  to  scholarship.  Above  aU  it  is 
humane  and  compassionate  to  both  sides.  Apart 
from  the  personal  reminiscences,  his  nationality 
would  not  easily  be  deduced  from  his  treatment 
of  the  subject:  nor  from  his  bibliography,  in 
which  European  writers  predominate.  There 
are  few  writers  on  the  cold  war,  on  either  side 
of  the  fence,  of  whom  so  much  could  be  said.” 
TLS  p241  Mr  23  ’67  lOOOw 


HALLECK,  SEYMOUR  L.  Psychiatry  and  the 
dilemmas  of  crime;  a  study  of  causes,  punish¬ 
ment  and  treatment.  3S2p  $10.95  Harper 
364  Criminal  psychology.  Psychiatry 
*  *  ,  67-13714 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  psychiatry  to 
criminology. 


■.  Professor  Plalleck,  of  tlie  University  of 
vv  isconsin,  has  written  a  scholarly  and  thorough 
work.  .  .  .  [He]  espouses  an  approach  that 
would  tolerate  the  criminal  even  if  society 
considered  him  responsible  for  his  conduct  .  .  . 
J  his  volume  should  be  essential  reading  for  all 
Iisychia,trists,  criminologists  and  all  persons 
interested  m  these  areas.”  Louis  De  Rosis 
Library  J  92:3052  S  15  ’67  300w 
“Criminology  and  psychiatry  are  both  in  a 
ferment.  .  .  .  [The  author]  chooses  the  role  of 
peacemaker.  .  [l-ie]  is  aware  of  the  important 
theoretical  problems  at  issue.  .  ,  ,  However,  by 
playing  peacemaker,  pronouncing  each  contend- 
half -wrong,  his  potentially 
valuable  contribution  to  psychiatric  criminology 
turns  out  to  be  merely  a  timid  exposition  of 
other  people  s  ideas  and  recommendations.  .  .  . 
The  critical  reader  will  not  be  persuaded  that  a 
policy  IS  sound  and  humane  merely  because  its 
pi  oponents  say  it  is.  Instead,  he  will  expect 
proposals  about  the  methods  used  for 
identifying^  innocent  citizens  as  ‘psychiatrically 
offenders  as  'unreasonable’; 
protection  afforded  such  individuals 
from  false  incrimination  and  faulty  identlfica- 

'of^ffifc/'.^g^Willfs  ‘te  "o"n^  ?l?l°ToK 

in  tlS°tt”  T.^l.’’-Sza°s? 

N  Y  Times’  Bk  R  p8  My  28  ’67  1150w 


■to^ry^  Of  England.-  sTop 

-liitelltc\*{iaf?«e®*'~®‘®^°'^- 

‘*1  Britain  from  pre- 
beginnings  to  the  twentieth  centurv 
with  emphasis  on  architecture,  painting  sculm 
ture,  music  and  literature.  Inde:^  scuip- 


1  500  vear's!  space  g'iven  over  to 
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the  usual  and  familiar  fare.  .  .  .  The  result  is 
possibly  informative  and  quite  pleasant  for  the 
completely  uninitiated  on  the  high  school  or 
junior  college  level,  disappointing  on  the  col¬ 
lege  level,  and  useless  in  a  research  library,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only  il¬ 
lustrated  cultural  history  of  England  current¬ 
ly  in  print.”  • 

Choice  4:1035  N  ’67  150w  [YA] 

‘‘It_  is  a  bold  idea  to  try  to  isolate  cultural 
activity  as  a  branch  of  history,  but  the  exercise 
in  this  case  has  proved  worthwhile.  .  .  .  The 
visual  arts  get  more  attention  than  literatui’e, 
particularly  in  the  twentieth  century,  which 
may  just  reflect  Mr  Halliday”s  own  interests 
or  the  more  ready  rating  available  for  current 
fashions  in  paintings  and  sculpture.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  illustrations,  which  are  mostly  black  and 
white,  are  somewhat  murky  and  the  index  is 
inadequate.  [But]  this  book  is  excellent  value.” 
Economist  223:ix  Ap  15  '67  420w 
Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67’50w  [YA] 
“[The  author’s]  wide  range  of  study  and  con¬ 
scientious  application  to  detail  are  alike  to  be 
admired.  The  book  is  packed  with  information. 
.  .  .  The  chronological  and  conjoint  treatment 
of  the  arts  presents  difficulties,  however,  which 
are  not  solved  to  eirtire  satisfaction.  The 
amount  of  detail  has  its  drawbacks.  One  tends 
to  lose  sight  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
attainment  in  the  various  forms  of  expression. 
.  .  .  [However]  the  remarks  on  continuity  and 
the  respects  in  which  England  has  excelled, 
given  briefly  at  the  end,  could  have  been 
expanded  with  advantage.  But  as  a  narrative 
rather  than  an  analytic  or  critical  history  the 
book  provides  a  substantial  panorama.” 

TLS  p561  Je  22  ’67  470w 


HALLIE,  PHILIP  P.  The  scar  of  Montaigne; 

an  essay  in  personal  philosophy.  204p  $7.50 

Wesleyan  unlv.  press 
194  Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem  de 

66-23925 

This  study  reveals  the  “irresolution,  doubt, 
candor,  common  sense,  pluralism,  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  pitfalls  of  language  [demonstrated 
by  the  16th  century  French  philosopher  in  his 
Essays].”  (Library  J)  Appendix:  Montaigne  and 
Descartes.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Brings  philosophical  as  well  as  literary  dis¬ 
cipline  to  bear  primarily  on  the  skeptical  as¬ 
pects  of  Montaigne’s  thinking.  The  result  is  a 
sympathetic  and  penetrating  analysis.  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
pendices  treating  Montaigne  in  relation  to  Des¬ 
cartes  are  excellent  for  clarifying  their  re¬ 
spective  positions.  Hallie’s  handling  of  Mont¬ 
aigne  as  a  reader  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and 
the  problem  of  doubt  in  the  Apologie  de  Rai- 
mond  Sebond  are  invaluable  for  a  fundamental 
grasp  of  the  ‘philosophy’  of  the  Essais.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  both  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  use.” 

Choice  4:44  Mr  67  130w 


“With  adroitness  and  perceptiveness.  Mr.  Hal- 
lie  marshals  pertinent  passages  in  the  Essays 
to  highlight  their  relevance  to  problems  of  Ufe 
and  to  technical  philosophical  problems  as 
well.”  Wiliam  Gerber 

Library  J  91:3956  S  1  ’66  140w 


HALLS,  GERALDINE.  The  cats  of  Benares. 

209p  $4.95  Harper 

67-22515 

Modern  India  is  seen  “mainly  through  the 
eyes  of  Richard  Mardellis,  who  is  with  UNESCO 
in  Delhi  to  instruct  students  in  community  de¬ 
velopment.  The  title  of  the  book  refers  to  the 
event  which  precipitates  the  sudden  departure 
of  Dick’s  wife  Pamela  for  London.  She  has  not 
been  able  to  effect  the  .  .  .  compromise  .  .  . 
called  for  to  live  in  this  country.  .  .  .  [The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  novel  concerns]  Dick’s  stay  in 
India — his  experiences  with  the  foreign  colony 
and  the  Indians  with  whom  he  has  come  to 
terms.”  (Best  Sell' 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  27:276  O  16  ’67  600w 


"This  IS  an  Interesting  novel  if  you  are  In¬ 
terested  in  India,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  there 
are  too  many  characters.  The  author’s  famil¬ 
iarity  with  India  and  its  culture  is  obvious,  but 
the  numerous  characters  detract  from  the  full 
development  of  the  four  major  ones,  who,  with 
some  elaboration,  could  be  very  interesting. 
■With  expanded  dialogue,  which  is  missing  from 


the  book,  this  might  make  up  into  a  good  mov¬ 
ie.  Reconunended  for  large  fiction  collections.” 
Barbara  Leeseberg 

Library  j  92:2806  Ag  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Monica  Stirling 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  O  1  ’67  700w 
“Miss  Halls  is  a  writer  of  thrillers,  bringing 
over  into  her  plain  fiction  .  .  .  an  admirable 
command  of  plot  construction  and  an  ability  to 
keep  her  story  spinning.  .  .  .  [She]  does  not 
strain  to  make  too  much  of  her  insights.  And 
how  well  she  balances  the  reader’s  sympathies. 
Richard  Mardellis  is  an  adulterous  brute  who 
drives  his  wife  tc  two  suicide  attempts,  de- 
si  roys  the  happiness  of  his  Indian  friend  Bhan- 
kar  by  interfering  in  his  family  arrangements, 
aijd  seduces  Elly,  wife  of  another  trusting 
friend.  .  .  .  And  yet  Richard  is  not  only  forgiv¬ 
able;  we  even  line  him  and  sympathize  with 
him.  .  .  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  each 

character  experiences  the  moral  shock  which 
a  brush  with  a  deeply  different  culture  brings. 
It  IS  an  Important  theme,  and  like  everything 
else  in  the  book  it  is  modestly  and  excellently 
handled.” 

TLS  p593  J1  6  ’67  250w 


HALPIN,  JAMES  F.  Zero  defects:  a  new  di¬ 
mension  in  quality  assurance.  228p  il  $10.60 
McGraw 

658.5  Quality  control  66-18476 

“Zero  Defects,  a  new  approach  to  quality 
control,  takes  exception  to  the  long-standing 
view  ‘to  err  is  human.’  ...  Its  concept  is  one 
of  constant  promotion  to  do  the  job  right  the 
first  time.  .  .  .  The  author,  developer  of  Zero 
Defects  and  now  director  of  quality  for  the 
Martin  Company.  .  .  .  [introduces]  his  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Sample  forms  and  program  post¬ 
ers  [are  included].”  (Library  J) 


“The  management  philosophy  of  perfection¬ 
ism,  and  the  need  for  presidential  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  effect  such  a  philosophy  in  the 
organization  are  thought  provoking  for  gen¬ 
eral  management  students.  However,  the  bulk 
of  the  book  involves  a  prescription  for  a  Z.D. 
program  which  spells  out  forms  to  use,  how  to 
conduct  meetings,  etc.  .  .  .  While  the  book  does 
not  relate  itself  to  academic  thought  through 
references  or  bibliography,  it  is  recommended 
for  the  undergraduate  library  as  being  original, 
solid,  significant,  and  stimulating.” 

Choice  4:878  O  ’67  150w 

“Repetitive  statements  and  a  poor  index 
weaken  the  book.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  library  which  has  calls  for 
management  texts.”  R.  L.  'Waters 

Library  J  91:4943  O  16  ’66  120w 
“In  Zero  Defects  there  is  a  note  of  wooden 
paternalism.  But  one  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  intentions  of  the  program,  striking  as  they 
do  at  some  of  the  roots  of  the  social  ills  of 
modern  industry.  The  program  speaks  to  crafts¬ 
manship  and  to  human  dignity.  ...  It  is  a 
positive  program;  no  worker  is  ever  blamed 
for  defects;  although  he  is  praised  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  includes  the  entire  firm:  management, 
unions,  suppliers,  workers’  families,  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  And  the  program  does  work.” 

Scl  Am  216:140  Ja  ’67  420w 


HALPRIN,  LAWRENCE.  Freeways.  160p  11 

$12.50  Reinhold 

625.7  Roads.  City  planning — U.S.  66-22687 

“It  is  high  time,  says  Halprin,  that  rather 
than  suburbanize  the  city  with  shrubbery  and 
grassy  slopes  and  disrupt  it,  [builders]  learned 
how  to  integrate  freeways  with  the  cityscape 
and  city  needs.  He  believes  the  freeway  and 
the  excitement  of  automobiiity  that  goes  with 
it  might  lead  to  a  new  art  form  and  presents 
numerous  .  .  .  ideas  on  how  to  tunnel,  depress 
and  elevate  freeways  and  place  useful  struc¬ 
tures  under,  over  and  around  them.”  (Library 
J )  Index. 


■’[Halprin’s]  plea  is  for  thoughtful  design 
that  respects  the  ecology  and  essence  of  urban 
life.  Pedantic  engineers  may  be  disappointed 
about  his  lack  of  technical  specifics,  but  any¬ 
one  who  cares  about  the  quality  of  our  en¬ 
vironment  will  find  Halprin’s  bubbling,  often 
poetic  essay  and  his  dramatic  use  of  excellent 
illustrations  both  delightful  and  stimulating.” 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  91:5946  D  1  '66  170w 
“This  book,  with  brief  text  and  many  pic¬ 
tures,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  [Halprln’s]  busy  office.  Instead 
of  showing  some  of  Halprin’s  accomplishments 
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HALPRIN,  LAWRENCE— CoM«WMe^ 
on  Ghirardelli  Sauare  or  Area  Transit 

svst6iii— li6  h&s  won  sorn6  priz6s  nis 

a”pabV^^of®second-ta  ideas  on^  road 
■  ■  Natfon  203:357  O  10  ’66  ISOOw 


HALSBAND,  ROBERT,  ed.  The  complete  let¬ 
ters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  v2.  v3. 
See  Montagu,  M.  W. 


HAMBERG,  DANIEL.  R  &  D:  essays  on  the 
economics  of  research  and  development.  170P 
$4.95  Random  house 

658.6  Industrial  management.  Inventions. 

Technology  and  civilization  b6-l48»2 

“The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  e^ays 
which  brings  together  and  updates  much  of 
Hamberg’s  previous  work,  in  the  area,  as  wen 
as  .  .  new  work  relating  to  the  allocation 
of  the  R  and  D  budget.  The  essays,  seven  in 
all,  are  .  .  .  grouped  into  three  .  .  .  PhrM. 
The  first  two  essays  describe  .and  discuss  the 
research  explosion’  and  its  implications:  the 
next  three  essays  explore  the  theoretical  and 
empirical  arguments  that  might  encourage  one 
to  link  together  R  and  D  activity  and  market 
structure;  and  the  final  two  es^ys  preset  an 
empirical  analysis  of  the  determinants  of  R  and 
D,  and  the  suggestion  of  linear  pro^amming 
as  a  basis  for  the  allocation  of  the  R  and  D 
budget.”  (Am  Bcon  R) 


“Much  of  the  material  in  tlie  book  is  well 
known  .  .  .  and  the  virtue  in  its.  repetition,  lies 
in  bringing  these  materials  together  m  a  single 
volume.  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  far 
and  away  the  weakest.  The  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments  and  empirical  work  in  attempting  to 
Isolate  the  determinants  of  R  and  D  .  .  . 
tend  to  be  inconclusive  and  rather  unexciting. 
.  .  .  These  essays  will  not  set  the  world  on 
fire  nor  further  disturb  the  frontiers  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  book,  or  at  least  the  first  five  essays, 
will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  the  R  and  D 
process  in  that  Hamberg’s  past  work  is  brought 
together  and  coordinated,  and  some  attention 
(although  not  enough)  is  paid  to  the  very  im¬ 
portant  contributions  of  others,  such  as 
Schmookler  and  Mansfield.”  Ira  Horowitz 
Am  Econ  R  57:301  Mr  ’67  900w 


“Hamberg  finds  our  patent  system  antiquated 
and  inadequate  in  a  society  where  private  in¬ 
dustry  between  1931  and  1961  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  6,000  percent  in  new  research  proj¬ 
ects.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  Hamberg  is  an  econo¬ 
mist  who  assumes  relatively  little  responsibility 
for  the  effect  of  research  development  on  the 
social  or  moral  values  of  society.  This  book 
should  appeal  to  executives  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  Industiy  and  scien¬ 
tists  concerned  with  human  and  research 
factors  in  the  industrial  laboratory.” 

Choice  4:321  My  ’67  180w 


HAMBLETON,  RONALD.  Mazo  De  La  Roche 
of  Jalna.  239p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

B  or  92  De  La  Roche,  Mazo  66-22660 

A  critical  biography  of  the  Canadian  author 
wdio  wrote  the  saga  of  the  Whiteoaks  family 
of  Jalna.  A  checklist  of  the  writings  of  Mazo 
De  La  Roche  is  appended.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


,  Mr.  Hambleton  takes  great  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  Mazo’s  relationships  with  the  Canadiai 
Canadian  reviewers.  Apparent^ 
she  felt  that  her  native  country  had  turnec 
against  her  and  that  in  England  alone  hei 
true  merits  were  discerned  and  properly  valued 
Clearly  an  admirer  of  her  work,  he  present: 
evidence  that  Canada  similarly  valued  her 
•  •  5  Mr.  Hambleton  (a  Canadian  literarv  an( 
music  critic,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  libret¬ 
tist)  has  obviously  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
...  Yet  the  book  Is  somehow  not  quite  satisfy¬ 
ing:  one  suspects  that  the  author  has  no 
fully  assimilated  his  material,  has  not  quit: 
succeeded  In  integrating  it.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  suggests  an  outline  or  guide  prepared  fo 
an  academic  dissertation.  .  .  .  Admittedly  thi 
book  is  not  perfijct.  In  recounting  its  subject’: 
life,  it  stops  short  of  the  last  year,  and  it' 
blending  of  criticism  and  biography  could  hav( 
been  done  more  skilfully.  But  since  books  oi 
Mazo  de  la  Roche  are  likely  to  be  few,  perhap: 
we  should  welcome  this  one.”  J.  S.  Phllllpsoi 
Best  Sell  26:378  Ja  15  ’67  850^ 


“[Hambleton’s]  biography  of  this  grand  old 
lady  of  Canadian  letters  is  workmanlike  and 
thorough,  written  in  a  style  that  suits  the  lath¬ 
er  mundane  quality  of  his  material.  .  .  .  Excel¬ 
lent  bibliography  and  a  checklist  of  her  radio 
and  'r.V.  broadcasts,  her  films,  and  her  unpub¬ 
lished  work,  including  plays,  short  stories,  and 
poems.  Useful  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:422  Je  ’67  lOOw 

“The  millions  of  readers  of  Miss  De  I^ 
Roche’s  Jalna  series  of  novels  wUl  undoubted¬ 
ly  enjoy  this  fine  biography.  With  great 
patience  and  Industry  Mr.  Hambleton  has 
gathered  together  all  the  relevant  materials 
which  will  now  make  possible  the  long  overdue 
critical  reassessment  of  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  successful  authors  of  the  20th  century. 
Not  all  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hambleton  s 
attempt  to  elevate  Miss  ■  De  La  Roche  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  novelist,  but  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  simply  to  regard  Miss  De 
La  Roche  as  ■  an  uninspired  literary  hack. 
Recommended  for  general  collections.”  L.  S. 
Eallis 

Library  J  91:5599  N  15  ’66  90w 


HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER.  The  papers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton:  Harold  C.  Syrett,  ed: 
Jacob  E.  Cooke,  associate  editor.  vlO-11 
615:657p  ea  $12.50  Columbia  univ.  press 


B  or  92  U.S. — History — Revolution — Sources 

(61-15593) 


Volume  ten  covers  December  1791-January 
1792,  volume  eleven  Febmary-June  1792.  They 
reflect  Hamilton’s  “day-to-day  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  More  than 
half  of  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  several  versions  of  the  ‘Report 
on  the  Subject  of  Manufactures,’  to  which  the 
editors  add  .  .  .  introduction  and  notes.  .  .  . 
[Also  included]  are  the  letters,  running  through 
both  volumes,  that  are  Involved  in  .  .  .  the 
Reynolds  Affair,  and  in  the  second  of  the  two 
volumes,  a  long  letter  to  Edmund  Carrington 
In  which  Hamilton  formulates  with  some  care 
his  views  on  party  politics,  in  the  course  of 
rather  bitter  attacks  on  Jefferson  and  Madison.” 
(Va  Q  R)  Indexes  in  both  volumes.  For  volumes 
one  to  seven  see  BRD  1962-1964;  volumes 
eight  to  nine,  BRD  1966. 


“[These  volumes]  represent  a  contribution 
to  historical  scholarship  worthy  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  and  an  outstanding  example  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  modern  historical  editing.  .  .  .  The 
Report  on  Manufactures  is  perhaps  the  most 
prescient  essay  in  American  history.  .  .  .  The 
editors  wisely  do  not  claim  for  Hamilton  any 
great  originality  of  economic  analysis,  but 
make  clear  that  his  genius  lay  in  his  ability  to 
borrow  the  varied  and  conflicting  ideas  of 
earlier  writers,  to  absorb  the  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  offered  by  Coxe  and  a  score  of  customs 
officers,  and  to  fuse  all  this  in  a  single  coherent 
vision  of  national  growth  and  power.”  R.  E. 
Welch 

Am  Hist  R  73:222  O  ’67  550w 

Reviewed  by  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:251  S  ’67  600w 


‘"The  two  new  volumes  .  .  .  have  more  dra¬ 
matic  impact  than  had  their  Immediate  pred¬ 
ecessors.  .  .  .  ’The  serio-comic  story  [of  Hamll- 
ton  3  liason  with  Maria  Reynolds]  told  here 
in  letters  that  are  sad,  funny,  and,  on  one  side, 
very  vulgar  indeed,  shows  Hamilton’s  folly,  but 
displays  a  folly  that  betrays  an  attractive  lack 
of  worldly  wisdom.  ...  If  the  Reynolds 
trap  was  the  most  humiliating  episode  of  this 
period,  the  aftermath  of  the  Duer  failure  was 
probably  more  harmful.  .  .  .  [Hamilton]  should 
have  been  rnore  choosy  In  his  choice  of  friends. 
Of  course,  Hamilton  was  not  involved  entirely 
or  mainly  in  the  scandals  of  his  friends  or  the 
follies  of  his  private  life.  Here  we  have  more 
documents  for  a  history  of  his  economic  doc- 
trines,  ^  what  one  may  call  his  war  with  Adam 
bmith.  The  editing  is  here  at  its  most  illumina¬ 
ting.” 

TLS  p758  Ag  24  ’67  750w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxvl  spring  ’67  140w 


HAMILTON.  CHARLES  V., 

power.  See  Carmichael,  S. 


Jt.  auth.  Black 


auth.  Libel.  See 
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HAMILTON,  ELIZABETH.  H61oIse.  234p  $4.96 

Doubleday 

B  or  92  H61olse.  AbSlard,  Pierre  67-10380 
A  biography  which  retells  the  12 -century 
story  of  H61oise  and  Abdlard.  The  author 
draws  upon  the  “correspondence  exchanged 
between  H(Sloise  and  Abdlard  an^upon  her  own 
knowledge  of  the  places  in  which  H41oise  spent 
her  life,  as  well  as  upon  traditional  sources.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Chronology. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:379  Ja  15  '67  660w 
Christian  Century  84:86  Ja  18  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  9  ’67 
950w 

Reviewed  by  John  Ratte 

Commonweal  86:97  Ap  7  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Murray 

Critic  25:69  Ap  ’67  700w 

“Here  again  is  the  famous  love  story,  this 
time  stripped  alike  of  textual  criticism,  and  of 
romantic  tragedy,  but  decked  with  careful 
scholarship  and  psychological  Insight.  It  is 
H61oise’s  story.  In  it  she  glows  with  grace, 
devotion,  love  and  wisdom  while  Abelard,  al¬ 
though  a  ‘brilliant  philosopher,’  is  ‘arrogant, 
presumptuous,  a  stirrer-up  of  contention,  so 
filled  with  pride  in  his  own  powers  that  he 
cannot  listen  to  the  opinion  of  another.’  .  .  . 
The  letters,  of  which  two  are  translated  in  full, 
are  carefully  analyzed  for  meanings  and  mo¬ 
tives.  The  concluding  chapter  traces  the  story 
from  medieval  sources  to  modern  Interoreta- 
tlons.  .  .  .  For  medieval  collections  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries,  but  probably  for  only  the 
larger  public  libraries.”  Elizabeth  Thalman 
Library  J  91:6111  D  16  ’66  160w 
“To  write  a  book  that  will  give  pleasure  to 
both  the  scholarly  and  the  lay  reader  is  no 
easy  aim,  but  Elizabeth  Hamilton  has  achieved 
it.  .  .  .  There  is  penetrating  analysis  of  mind, 
of  character,  of  temperament,  of  motive,  seen 
by  her  in  both  Abelard  and  H61oIse.  .  .  .  Num¬ 
erous  characters  distinguished  both  in  history 
and  in  literature  are  named,  often  described 
in  detail:  kings,  saints,  philosophers,  poets. 
The  words  of  Latin  text,  the  chronological 
table,  the  Index,  all  show  a  care  strangely 
lacking  in  the  bibliography;  and  sometimes 
one  wishes  that  this  scholarly  and  well-in¬ 
formed  author  had  somewhat  curbed  her  poetic 
periods.”  Eleanor  Duckett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  Ja  29  ’67  800w 
“This  is  a  good  book,  but  an  oddly  personal 
one.  Miss  Hamilton  has  plunged  deeply  into 
the  strange  world  of  medieval  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy  and  canon  law  and  has  visited  every 
site  associated  with  either  H61oise  or  Abelard. 
She  writes  with  authority.  But  some  of  her 
accounts  of  her  own  journeys  and  of  present 
conditions  In  various  places  in  E’rance  seem 
almost  irrelevant.  .  .  .  Miss  Hamilton  is  quite 
eloquent  in  her  commentary,  but  methinks  she 
doth  comment  too  much.  Some  of  the  facts 
require  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Parts  of 
H'^lo’fse’s  letters  are  so  eloquent  or  so  pas¬ 
sionate  they  can  stand  alone.  .  .  .  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  book  by  its  emphasis  on  the  natuie  of 
the  Intellectual  world  in  which  Hdloi'se  lived 
makes  her  love  seem  greater  than  ever.” 
Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  50:83  Ja  14  ’67  600w 


HAMILTON, 

sculpture  in 
Penguin 


GEORGE  HEARD.  Painting  and 
Europe,  1880-1940.  443p  193pl  $20 


709.4  Painting,  European — History, 
ture.  European — History 


Sculp- 

67-31947 


In  this  concluding  volume  of  the  Pelican  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,  the  director  of  the  Clark  Institute 
In  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  discusses 
“such  subjects  as:  late  Impressionism,  Sym¬ 
bolist  art.  Expressionism,  Cubism,  Abstract  and 
Non-objective  art.  Dadaism.  Surrealism,  the 
School  of  Paris,  and  other  European  develop¬ 
ments,  and  concludes  with  a  view  of  present  day 
Op  and  Pop  art.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Every  institution  of  higher  learning  should 
acquire  all  of  the  50  volumes  of  this  series  as 
they  are  released,  despite  the  shortcomings  of 
certain  individual  volumes.  Over  half  of  the  set 
has  been  Issued.  The  importance  of  these 
books  lies  in  their  texts,  not  in  the  mediocre 
plates  which  are  provided  for  purposes  of  ref¬ 


erence  rather  than  study  or  pleasure.  This  vol¬ 
ume.  like  those  others  which  have  appeared, 
is  remarkably  comprehensive,  rich  in  detail, 
and  up  to  date.  ...  It  is  at  its  strongest 
when  the  approach  is  historical  and  factual, 
and  poorest  when  individual  works  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  or  styles  interpreted,  because  Hamilton 
is  forced  to  compress.” 

Choice  4:975  N  ’67  160w 


“As  in  all  volumes  of  this  series,  the  repro¬ 
ductions  are  satisfactory;  they  illustrate  the 
text  but  do  not  Invite  to  contemplation.  Black- 
and-white  photography  does  not  reflect  the 
characteristics  of  such  works  of  modern  art  as 
those  by  the  Fauvists  or  the  Abstract  Express¬ 
ionists.  An  extensive  bibliography  supplements 
the  scholarly  and  highly  readable  text.  A  valu¬ 
able  book,  this  is  urgently  recommended  for 
scholarly  and  larger  public  libraries.”  J.  L. 
Dewton 

Library  J  92:3028  S  15  ’67  230w 
“This  is  the  most  comprehensive,  intelligent, 
readable  and  honest  account  of  contemporary 
European  art  which  has  yet  been  written.  For 
those  who  find  the  language  of  most  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  Impenetrable  .  .  .  and  who 
really  want  to  know  and  understand  something 
ebout  what  has  been  going  on  in  art  during 
the  past  100  years,  this  is  the  volume  to  keep 
handy.  Professor  Hamilton  .  .  .  has  cut  up  his 
took  into  a  series  of  small  sections  treating  of 
a  man,  a  movement,  a  short  period,  a  geo- 
gi-aphical  area  or  a  technique  and  strung  them 
together  as  best  he  could.  .  .  .  Dates  are  there 
in  plenty,  a  certain  amount  of  history  and  biog¬ 
raphy  is  provided,  source  documents  are 
quoted  and  a  representative  group  of  works 
is  listed,  reproduced  and  individually  explained. 
’I'his  is  first  rate  pedagogy.  ...  Of  course  .  .  . 
ihis  method  has  drawbacks.  Thus  the  reader 
who  looks  for  a  generalized  summary  of  major 
stylistic  problems  wUl  be  disappointed.  .  .  . 
Professor  Hamilton  does  not  hesitate  to  reduce 
to  scale  and  debunk  what  he  thinks  sUly  or  of 
no  importance.  .  .  .  His  judgments  are  usually 
sound  and  very  little  swayed  by  sentiment  or 
fashion.  ’ 

TLS  p860  S  28  ’67  2000w 


HAMILTON,  VIRGINIA.  Zeely;  11.  by  Symeon 
Shimin.  122p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.74  Macmillan 
(N  T) 

66-31616 

Elizabeth  Perry,  who  calls  herself  Geeder, 
“arrives  with  her  younger  brother  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  on  their  uncle’s  farm.  Here  she  develops 
a  .  .  .  school  girl  crush  on  Zeely  Taber,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  A  regal 
woman,  six-and-a-half  feet  tall.  Zeely  radiates 
an  aura  of  mystery.  Wlien  Geeder  discovers 
a  picture  of  a  Watusi  queen  who  strongly 
resembles  Zeely.  she  believes  and  spreads  the 
story  that  the  farm  girl  is  truly  a  queen.  .  .  . 
Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ellnore  Standard 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  25  '67  220w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:295  My  26  ’67  40w 
“Virginia  Hamilton  has  something  important 
to  say  about  identity — and  a  good  story  to  tell 
in  the  bargain.  Elizabeth  Perry,  a  character 
who  rings  100  percent  true — rather  dreamy, 
rather  bossy,  and  totally  charming — lets  her 
imagination  loose  on  Miss  Zeely.  .  .  .  [Zeely] 
does  have  a  secret  to  teU  about  what  It  means 
to  be  oneself.  Everyone  in  ‘Zeely’  is  Negro, 
but  this  is  a  book  about  children  who  happen 
to  be  colored,  not  about  the  colored  dilemma  as 
such.  It  gently  encourages  white  9-12’s  to  walk 
In  the  shoes  of  a  colored  child  for  the  space  of 
one  short  summer  on  a  farm,  or  the  length  of 
this  short  book.”  P.,M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  67 
220w 

Horn  Bk  43:205  Ap  ’67  160w 
“The  crux  of  the  story  is  the  relationship 
between  Geeder  and  Zeely — ^yet  they  don’t  speak 
until  the  end  of  the  book  when  Zeely  teaches 
the  girl  through  a  folk  tale  that  ‘things  are 
what  they  are,’  not  what  she’d  like  them  to  be. 
The  characterization  of  a  young  girl  absorbed 
in  herself  isn’t  fully  realized:  the  big  confronte- 
tion  to  which  the  author  has  carefully  built, 
though  quietly  and  realistically  handled,  is  antl- 
cllmactic.  Nevertheless,  the  author  uses  lan¬ 
guage  well  to  create  a  mood  piece  that  may 
appeal  especially  to  girls  feeling  growing  pains. 
The  strong,  black-and-white,  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  are  a  dignified  extension  of  the  text.” 
Amy  Kellman 

Library  J  92:2028  My  15  ’67  260w 
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HAM  MACH  ER,  A.  M.  Modern  English  sculp¬ 
ture.  162p  11  col  il  $26  Abrams 

Y30.942  Sculpture,  English  66-17272 

A  former  director  of  the  Kroller-Muller  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Holland  “begins  his  survey  with 
Cubist  and  post-Cubist  influences,  .  .  .  [de¬ 
scribing  the  work  ot]  H^ry  Moore  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Hepworth  .  .  .  Chadwick,  Armitage. 

Paolozzi,  and  others.”  (Library  J) 


“The  art  of  bookmaking  and  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture  are  served  well  by  this  oversize  volume 
of  excellent  photographs.  If  there  are  faults, 
they  are  in  the  text.  .  .  .  Luckily,  where  [Mr. 
Hammacher’s]  words  do  not  quite  convince  us 
of  the  authority  of  modern  English  sculpture, 
the  photographs  do.  I  do  not  know  of  another 
publication  which  so  conipellingly_  presents  the 
achievements  of  these  English  artists,  and  sets 
forth  the  possible  existence  in  this  subject  of  a 
peculiarly  English  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ham- 
macher  persuades  us  that  this  is  definitely  a 
20th-Century  phenomenon.  Now  that  minimal 
art  and  painted  steel  sculpture  have  preempted 
the  scene,  this  book  can  be  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
freshing  look  at  the  past,  a  chronicle,  of  the 
works  of  sculptors  who  were  still  entirely  in 
touch  with  sculptural  interests.”  R.  A.  Beale 
Library  J  92:4145  N  15  ’67  170w 


“[The  book]  provides  a  sober  chronology  of 
names  and  dates,  with  pertinent  references  to 
contemporary  literary  and  political  events,  but 
it  is  tedious  to  read.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  syntax  became  blurred  in  translation  so 
that  the  author,  who  certainly  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject,  cannot  score  many  critical  points.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  plates,  which  have  been  carefully 
chosen  and  well  reproduced,  are  sufficient  in 
themselves.  Plere  is  Epstein’s  Rock  Drill  of  1913, 
.  .  .  and  a  crouching  nude  of  1911  which  can 
profitabiy  be  compared  with  Moore’s  much  later 
reclining  figures.  .  .  .  The  American  reader 
may  be  disappointed  to  see  little  of  Caro’s  re¬ 
cent  open  steel  constructions,  now  that  they 
have  been  accepted  here  as  major  contributions 
to  the  whole  modern  movement.”  G.  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton 


Sat  R  50:40  N  25  ’67  320w 


HAMMARSKJ6LD  FORUMS,  NEW  YORK, 

October  18,  1965.  The  Southeast  Asia  crisis: 
background  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
eighth  Hammarskjdld  Forum  [by]  Kenneth 
T.  Young.  Jr.  author  of  the  working  paper; 
Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr,  ed;  pub.  for  the  Assn, 
of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York.  226p  $6 
Oceana 

959  Asia,  Southeastern — Politics  66-17536 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
from  1961  to  1963  gives  an  “account  of  the  his¬ 
torical  backgrounds,  current  patterns,  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  for  Southeast  Asia.  .  .  .  [He 
describes]  previous  attempts  at  neutralization 
in  the  area  and  [presents]  suggestions  for  a 
possible  U.N.  role  in  the  Vietnamese  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  crises.”  (Choice)  Observations 
and  comments  on  the  topic  by  four  participants 
at  the  forum  conclude  the  book.  Bibliography. 


“[An]  excellent  book.  .  .  .  Comments  by  con¬ 
ference  participants  serve  to  amplify  the  main 
themes  of  the  paper.  Although  the  section  on 
Indonesia  is  outdated  by  the  recent  denouement 
of  Sukarno  and  the  section  on  Vietnam  marred 
by  a  somewhat  polemical  defense  of  the  current 
U.S.  role  m  that  country.  Young’s  paper  Is  by 
far  the  most  concise  and  Incisive  account 
now  m  print.  .  .  .  Strongly  recommended  to  both 
l^men  and  serious  students  of  Southeast  Asian 

Choice  4:476  Je  ’67  140w 


“This  informative  book  Is  the  eighth  In  a 
^ries  of  volumes  based  on  the  Hammarskjold 
Forums  now  in  progress  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  Oitv  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Yming  .  .  wrote  the  Working 
Paper,  the  book  s  first  section,  providing  a  use- 
ful  introduction  to  the  area’s  history  and  events 
leading  to  the  bloody  present.  Selective  diplo¬ 
macy  involving  considerably  more  than  military 
rneasures  will  be  needed  to  pacify  S  B  Asia  In 
the  future,  he  believes.’’  M.  L.  Abr^son  * 
Library  J  91:4964  O  15  ’66  90w 


HAMMOND,  PHIL^LIP  E.  The  campus  clergy. 
f7?p'$5'9rBLt  Underwood 

259  Clergy.  Church  work  with  youth 
.  „  66-2879! 

sociology  at  the  Universlti 
of  Wisconsin  “presents  a  sociological  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  basic  processes  at  work  within 


and  the  structural  problems  of,  the  vocation 
of  the  Protestant  minister  on  campus.  He 
analyzes  the  campus  ministerial  mind,  ‘styles’ 
of  ministry  on  the  campus,  barriers  to  in¬ 
stitutionalization,  and  the  social  patterns  that 
liave  emerged.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chapter 
bibiiographies.  Index. 


“This  book,  which  should  be  considered  im¬ 
portant  reading  for  those  interested  in  the  so¬ 
ciologies  of  reiigion  and  occupations,  is  scien¬ 
tifically  sound  and  intellectually  stimulating.  .  . 
My  only  serious  objection  ...  is  that  one  learns 
little  about  the  workaday  existence  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  minister.  ■  In  this  regard,  several  detailed 
case  studies  would  have  enriched  and  enlivened 
the  analysis.”  R.  E.  Stauffer 

Am  J  Soc  72:691  My  ’67  300w 
“While  ...  a  worthwhile  contribution  .  .  . 
[this]  has  several  limitations.  For  those  of  us 
without  training  in  sociological  analysis,  the 
study  is  at  points  obscure.  Words  like  ‘role,’ 
‘conception’  and  ‘index’  have  their  individual 
and  popular  meanings,  but  when  they  are 
joined  in  a  phrase  they  do  not  immediately 
evoke  understanding  in  the  neophyte.  Also 
one  mast  note  the  absence  of  data  which 
identify  the  theological  models  of  the  campus 
ministry,  and  the  failure  to  deal  theologically 
with  other  data  secuied.  While  this  may  not 
be  a  fair  demand  to  set  upon  a  sociologist, 
it  does  set  boundaries  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  study.  Yet  it  remains  the  most  significant 
treatment  of  the  profession  in  recent  years.” 

Christian  Century  84:110  Ja  25  ’67  340w 
“[This]  book  gives  valuable  information 
about  a  form  of  Christian  work  which  is  ever 
increasing  in  scope  and  importance.”  Shildes 
Johnson 

Library  J  91:46.84  O  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Hassenger 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:599  Ap  ’67  850w 


"J-  Portugal  and  Africa,  1815- 
1x16;.  a  study  in  uneconomic  Imperialism. 
3S4p  il  maps  $8.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
325.3  Portugal — Colonies  66-17561 

“The  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa  are  the 
remaining  European  coionies  in  the 
world  today,  the  Portuguese  having  first  es- 
tablisned  themselves  in  Africa  over  500  years 
ago.  This  ^ok  is  a  narrative  and  interpretive 
history  of  Portuguese  activities  in  and  regard¬ 
ing  Africa  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  creation  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  in  1910, 
’^th  chief  emphasis  upon  the  period  1870-1910.’' 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

“[This  book  is]  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
style,  clarity  of  organization,  and  worldliness 
of  viewpoint.  [The  author’s]  wit  and  urbanity 
are  evident  throughout,  his  footnotes  occa- 
®^d  the  result  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  yet  done  on  the  subject.  In  his 
preface  Hammond  indicates  that  he  is  indebted 
TO,  James  Duffy,  who  first  traversed  much  of 
this  ground,  yet  he  does  not  seek  to  moralize 
in  Duffy  s  fashion.  This  seems  proper,  but  he 
IS  unsuccessful.  ...  It  would  be  unfair,  how- 
ever,  to  describe  him  as  still  another  British 
apologist  for  Portuguese  history,  for  he  explains 
British  arrogance  and  Portuguese  pomposity  In 
equally  severe  phrases.”  J.  R  Hooker 
Am  Hist  R  72:1050  Ap  ’67  480w 
“[The  author’s]  Eurocentric  bias  is  not  only 
explicitly  stated  but  further  evidenced  by 
his  use  of  terms  such  as  ‘Kaffir’  in  reference  to 
Africans,  and  ‘pacification’  when  speaking  of 
Portuguese  military  conquest.  .  .  .  The  major 
contribution  of  the  book  is  an  account  of 
[Portugal’s  consolidation  of  its  African  terri¬ 
tories  in  the,  late  nineteenth  century],  .  .  .  [The] 
central  thesis  is  that  much  of  the  scramble  for 
Africa  .  .  .  \yas  a  case  of  ‘uneconomic  imperi¬ 
alism  motivated  by  a  Veblenlan  desire  for  con¬ 
spicuous  consumption  and  waste.  ...  I  must 
adniit  that  .  .  .  I, find  Hammond’s  argument  too 
facile  and.  onO’-sided  to  carry  much  power  of 
convirtion.  .  .  .  Most  of,  [his]  secondary  sources 
are  Portuguese,  and  most  of  his  primary 
sources  are  from  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

which  the  author  claims  to  have 
written  from  a  Portuguese  standpoint,  the 


Choice  4:565  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviev7ed  by  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:5606  N  16  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carter 

Nation  205:92  J1  31  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  D.  F.  McCall 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:664  D  '67  370w 
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"Current  attention  to  Pan- African  and  na¬ 
tionalist  efforts  to  overthrow  Portuguese  con¬ 
trol  of  Angola,  MoQamblque,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea  maK;e  particularly  timely  this  excellent 
scholarly  book.  .  .  .  Much  unpublished  docu¬ 
mentation  is  drawn  upon  here;  and  the  British 
author  is  by  no  means  uncritical  of  his  own 
country’s  often  devious  maneuv ©rings.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxii  spring  '67  180w 


HAMMOND  INCORPORATED.  Hammond  Am¬ 
bassador  world  atlas,  new  perspective  ed  352p 
col  il  $14.95  Hammond 

912  Atlases  Map57-267 

"Hammond  Incorporated  is  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  name  of  the  former  C.  S.  Hammond  & 
Company,  cartographers  and  publishers.  [Their 
new  World  Atlas  is  available  in  four  slightly 
different  editions:  the  Ambassador,  the  Cita¬ 
tion.  the  International  and  the  Medallion.  In 
each  work],  grouped  by  continents,  each 
country,  state  or  province  appears  in  alpha¬ 
betical  sequence  as  a  unit  on  adjoining  papes. 
A  political  map  is  accompanied  by  generalized 
inset  maps  to  show  relief,  climate,  economy, 
and  population  density.  Pertinent  statistics 
list  size,  population,  capital,  and  so  on.  The 
flag  is  also  depicted.  A  name  index,  with  popu¬ 
lation  figures  based  on  the  latest  census  or 
official  estimates,  is  given  here,  and  is  also  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  general  index  of  the  world 
.  .  .  found  at  the  end  of  all  but  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atlas.  Spellings  follow  anglicized  use, 
with  the  local  form  in  parenthesis,  but  both 
forms  are  given  in  the  index.  Other  .  .  .  fea¬ 
tures  Include  a  list  of  main  sources  in  compila¬ 
tion,  a  section  on  geographical  terms,  tables 
of  airline  distances,  (omitted  in  the  Medallion 
Atlas),  world  statistical  tables  and  a  three-page 
discourse  by  Erwin  Ralsz  on  map  projections.” 
(Library  J) 


"[In]  the  A  to  Z  index  .  .  .  page  references 
are  indicated  but  not  the  exact  location  on  the 
map.  This  reduces  the  value  of  the  atlas  even 
though  ‘Use  Indexes’  are  included.” 

Choice  3:1111  F  '67  80w 


"All  maps  [are!  facing  the  same  way  so  that 
there  is  no  awkward  turning  of  the  book  for  a 
map  presented  sideways,  (ine’s  choice  of  the 
atlases  .  .  .  will  be  largely  directed  by  what  one 
can  afford.”  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:135  D  ’66  160w 
“The  result  of  four  years  of  Intensive  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  in  planning  and  de¬ 
sign,  .  .  .  [these]  atlases  have  a  new  and  easy- 
to-use  approach  in  providing  information.  .  .  . 
[Today]  a  new  publication  may  be  out  of  date 
before  it  is  off  the  press,  but  these  atlases  show 
many  late  changes,  the  net  result  of  the  utmost 
care  in  editing,  and  the  latest  development  in 
printing.  .  .  .  [They]  are  all  worthy  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  homes  as  well  as  In  libraries  aim¬ 
ing  to  include  the  best  in  geographical  infor¬ 
mation.”  B.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  92:101  Ja  1  '67  600w 


“Of  the  four  Hammond  atlases  all  are  clear 
and  attractive,  and  as  contemporary  as  fer¬ 
menting  Africa  permits.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  49:61  N  19  ’66  50w 


HAMMOND  INCORPORATED.  Hammond  Cita¬ 
tion  -world  atlas,  new  perspective  ed  352p  col 
11  $7.95  Hammond 

912  Atlases  Map66-33 

"The  Citation  is  the  same  as  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  [see  above]  but  reduced  [from  15  %  x  11 
%  inches]  ...  to  a  page  size  of  9  x  12 
with  consequently  smafler  type  and  labels.” 
(Sat  B) 


“Citation  is  preferred  over  the  [International] 
because  it  contains  an  abbreviated  A  to  Z  in¬ 
dex  and  maps  of  the  various  states.  It  is  a 
reduction  of  the  Ambassador  yet  more  useful 
because  of  the  circulation  size.” 

Choice  3:1111  F  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:135  D  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  92:101  Ja  1  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  '66  60w 


it  lacks  the  128  pages  of  state  maps  and  has  no 
over-all  index;  however,  it  does  retain  the  maps 
of  Canadian  provinces.”  (Sat  R) 


Due  to  the  complete  lack  of  an  A  to  Z  index, 
the  inability  of  the  atlas  to  lie  completely  flat 
when  many  of  the  maps  extend  over  two  pages 
and  to  the  omission  of  state  maps,  the  Inter¬ 
national  is  not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1111  F  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:135  D  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  92:101  Ja  1  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  60w 


HAMMOND  INCORPORATED.  Hammond  Me¬ 
dallion  world  atlas,  new  perspective  ed  416p 
col  il  $19.95  Hammond 

912  Atlases  Map66-31 

For  details  of  this  atlas  see  Hammond  In¬ 
corporated:  Ambassador  World  Atlas  (above). 
In  the  Medallion  Atlas  the  "tables  of  airline  dis¬ 
tances  [are]  omitted  .  .  .  [but  it]  contains  3) 
pages  of  a  .  .  .  pictorial  account  entitled  ‘The 
Universe,  Earth  and  Man.’  ”  (Library  J) 


‘Interesting  specialities  are  completely  lost 
to  the  user  due  to  the  lack  of  a  detailed  table 
of  contents.  Highway  maps  are  a  special  fea¬ 
ture.  The  political  maps  are  unattractive  and 
the  special  maps  are  not  particularly  well  con¬ 
ceived.  The  ‘Use  Index’  makes  for  a  cluttered 
appearance  on  the  page;  the  space  could  have 
been  utilized  for  more  inset  maps  (those  in¬ 
cluded  are  small  and  as  a  result  insignificant). 
The  Odyssey  World  Atlas  [BRD  1966]  with  its 
unique  features  and  exceptionally  well  executed 

maps,  obviates  a  real  need  for  the  Medallion 

** 

Choice  3:1111  F  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:135  D  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  92:101  Ja  1  ’67  600w 
"Of  the  four  Hammond  atlases  .  .  .  the 
most  comprehensive  is  the  Medallion.”  D.  M. 
Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  60w 


HAMMOND-INNIS,  RALPH.  See  Innes,  H. 


HAMPDEN,  JOHN.  The  house  of  cats  &  other 
stories:  il.  by  Enrico  Amo  [Eng  title:  The 
house  of  cats  and  other  Italian  folk-tales]. 
118p  $3.25  Farrar,  Straus 
398.2  Folklore — Italy — Juvenile  literature 

67-2664 

“A  collection  of  15  Italian  folk  tales.  .  .  , 
Grades  four  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:295  My  26  ’67  20w 
"Not  as  provocative  a  collection  as  [M.  A.] 
Jagendorf’s  Priceless  Cats  [BRD  1957]  but  one 
that  will  more  than  hold  its  own  with  [D.] 
Vittorini's  Old  Italian  Tales  [BRD  1958].  The 
pen-and-ink  drawings  are  rather  hea-vy  but 
they  are  well  drawn  and  the  format  Is  pleasing.” 
M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  92:2021  My  15  ’67  80w 
“This  group  of  folktales  may  weU  be,  as  the 
publisher’s  blurb  proclaims,  ‘traditional  tales 
which  originate  in  various  sections  of  Italy.’ 
But  reading  them  produces  the  impression  that 
they  could  have  originated  anywhere,  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  people  there  is  nothing  particularly  Italian 
about  them.  .  .  .  [They]  are  entertainingly 
presented  and  illustrated  and  two  have  rather 
droll  endings.”  Greta  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  My  7  ’67 
130w 

"John  Hampden  has  retold  [these  stories] 
with  economy  of  style,  completely  convincing 
dialogue  and  a  wry  turn  of  phrase.  ...  It  Is 
a  pity  only  that  Mr.  Hampden  has  not  provided 
an  introduction  to  this  material:  Italian  folklore 
has  a  voice  unmistakably  its  own,  largely  un¬ 
heard  in  this  country.” 

TLS  p429  My  19  ’66  IlOw 


HAMMOND  INCORPORATED.  Hammond  In¬ 
ternational  world  atlas,  new  perspective  ed 
i92p  col  il  $4.95  Hammond 
912  Atlases  Map66-34 

"The  International  Is  identical  with  the  Cita¬ 
tion  [see  above]  with  the  .  .  .  differences  that 


HAMPTON,  MAX.  Throw  away  the  key.  266p 
$5.95  Bobbs 

659.2  Hotels,  motels,  etc.  Public  relations — 
Hotels,  motels,  etc.  66-29905 

The  author  "has  been  director  of  Public 
Relations  for  Inter-Continental  Hotels,  a  sub- 
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HAMPTON,  MAX — Continued 

sldiary  of  Pan  American  Airways,  and  In  this 
book  he  describes  the  openings  of  such  hotels 
as  the  Phoenicia  in  Cross 

in  Melbourne,  and  [others].  (Best  Sell) 


occupation  of  Norway,  he  records  his  thoughts 
of  the  present  and  his  reflections  on  the  past — 
on  boyhood  years  spent  in  remote  northern 
Norway  .  .  .  and  on  his  years  in  the  1880’ s  as 
an  immigrant  farm  worker  in  America.”  (In- 
trod)  Originally  published  in  Norwegian  in  1949. 


‘‘Mr.  Hampton  gives  us  little  Infoiination 
about  himself;  so,  rightly  speaking,  this  is  not 
a  biography.  But  his  personality  peers  through 
and  one  suspects  he  is  a  man  of  i(^as.  ^at 
is  obvious  is  that  he  has  an  enjoyable  outlook 
on  people  and  their  foibles  without  an  excess  of 
cynicism.  Mr.  Hampton  is  practicing  good 
public  relations  even  here.  .  .  .  He  tells  funny 
Incidents  .  .  .  with  a  neat  spare  brush  and  a 
comic  twist.  .  .  .  He  is  a  sophisticate  with  a 
sharp  wit.  This  is  a  wonderful  panacea  for  the 
T  have  to  stay  at  home  this  summer’  crowd  and 
should  be  recommended  to  all  their  friends. 
L.  G.  Crane^  jg  .g^  ggg.^^ 

‘‘[A]  mildly  amusing  story.  .  .  .  One  really 
does  not  learn  too  much  about  hotel  openings 
or  the  inner  workings  of  public  relations.  As 
for  the  off  happenings,  they  must  surely  be 
the  occupational  hazards  of  the  field.  Liargest 
public  libraries  and  special  public  relations  and 
advertising  libraries  may  possibly  wish  to  con¬ 
sider.”  Sylvia  Mechanic 

Library  J  92:1923  My  15  *67  200w 


HAMSUN,  KNUT.  Hunger;  newly  tr.  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Robert  Bly;  with  Introds.  by 
Robert  Bly  and  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.  231p 
$4.95  Farrar.  Straus  g^_2i525 

Originally  published  in  1890,  this  is  the  first 
novel  written  by  the  1920  Nobel  Prize  winner. 
The  narrator  is  an  impoverished  Norwegian 
writer  who  ‘‘lives  in  garret-like  quarters,  con¬ 
stantly  changes  his  abode  because  he  cannot 
pay  the  rent,  and  eats  nothing  or  almost  noth¬ 
ing  for  several  days  at  a  time.  He  manages  to 
survive  by  selling  a  sketch  or  an  essay  now  and 
then,  or  by  borrowing  from  others.  .  .  .  His 
hunger  is  two-fold:  it  is  not  merely  physical. 
It  is,  equally,  an  overwhelming  drive  or  compul¬ 
sion  to  create,  to  produce  literary  work  that 
the  artist  in  him  feels  called  upon  to  issue.” 
(Best  Sell) 

Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:169  Ag  1  ‘67  480w 
‘‘This  [is  a]  gripping  psychological  analysis 
of  what  starvation  can  do  to  a  sensitive  ar¬ 
tistic  personality.  .  .  .  The  novel  established 
Hamsun  as  an  outstanding  writer  in  the  late 
1880’s  and,  as  early  as  1899,  appeared  in  an 
English  translation  [BRD  1920].  This  new 
translation  by  Robert  Bly  .  .  .  reads  like  an 
English  original.  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  in  his 
introduction,  has  sketched  Hamsun’s  place  and 
meaning  in  European  literature.  For  all  lit¬ 
erature  collections  in  all  types  of  libraries.” 
Edith  Lenel 

Library  J  92:2605  J1  ’67  90w 
“Hamsun  seems  to  have  drawn  upon  the  best 
of  two  continents  [Europe  and  America],  and 
the  result  is  a  work  of  art  that  is  still  forceful, 
stUl  provocative,  and  not  in  the  slightest  ‘out 
of  date.’  In  point  of  fact  [this]  is  a  ‘fashionable’ 
novel,  all  taken  up  with  ‘our’  concerns  and 
discpverie^the  world’s  injustice  as  it  affects 
the  individual,  the  unconscious  and  its  various 
■workings,  the  question  of  what  is  psychologi¬ 
cally  normal  and  what  is  socially  permissible. 

.  .  .  The  hero  is  apart  at  the  beginning.  He 
continues  to  keep  people  at  arm’s  length,  no 
matter  how  closely  he  wratches  them.  ...  [In 
this  novel,  Hamsun]  showed  he  could  even 
stand  outside  hlmselL  If  the  city  is  full  of  the 
the  preposterous  and  the  fake,  the  mind 
.half-indulgent  observer 
Robert  Cofes  ridiculous  and  pitiable.” 

New  Repub  167:21  S  23  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:75  J1  31  ’67  600w 

HAMSUN,  KNUT.  On  overgrown  paths*  tr 

Is' ErikMon”  **’*’’°‘*'  Anderson.  ’l76p 

839.8  67-17281 

This  is  the  Nobel  Prize-winner’s  “last  honk 

1945  to  1948  on  suspicion  of  treason,  first  nt  n 
hospital  in  southern  Norway,  then  at  a  home 
for  the  aged,  finally  at  a  psychiatric  cflnic  in 
he  awaits  the  verdict  of  tL  docd 
,  the  judgment  of  the  court  convened  tn 
Inquire  into  his  actions  durin?  tgr^Xan 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  25  67 

550w 

“This  ‘memoir’  is  an  amazing  small  work, 
revealing  the  essence  of  Hamsun  and  contain¬ 
ing  passages  of  extreme  agony,  poignancy, 
humor,  satire,  and  revelation  of  the  inner 
person.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  wonderful  book  for  all, 
even  without  the  background  of  this  man”8 
fame,  his  wisdom,  or  his  trials,  for  he  lives  in 
memory  as  he  died:  noble,  virile  and  vital. 
Recommended  for  academic  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  R.  E.  Llndgren 

Library  J  92:2757  Ag  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Joan  Dillon 

Library  J  92:4275  N  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 
“[This]  series  of  vivid,  keen  reflections 
[has]  been  translated  with  real  tenderness. 

.  .  .  Its  haunting  self-scrutiny  Justifies  the  au¬ 
thor’s  right  to  claim  that  not  only  was  he 
always  ‘sane,’  but  considerably  more  Intelligent 
and  subtle  of  mind  than  his  observers.  Of  course 
Flamsun  never  cares  to  argue  with  his  jailors 
or  doctors.  He  lets  his  words  show  his  moods, 
his  sadness,  his  detachment,  his  occasional  wry 
humor,  his  open  conversational  Intimacy  with 
Death.  ...  To  the  very  end  Hamsun  could  re¬ 
cognize  banality,  and  he  described  it  effortlessly 
but  pointedly.  ...  At  all  times  he  comes  across 
clear  and  unafraid.  He  does  not  deny  his  past, 
or  even  try  to  excuse  it.  The  paths  he  took 
were  overgrown — certainly  not  as  clear-cut  as 
those  who  ‘evaluated’  and  judged  him.”  Robert 
Coles 

New  Repub  157:21  S  23  ’67  1600w 
“[Hamsun’s]  last  book,  a  psychological  self- 
portrait  bears  many  resemblances  to  his  first 
novel  [Hunger,  BRD  1920,  1967],  .  ,  .  Although 
the  shifting  moods  and  fragmentary  stories  in 
[On  Overgrown  Paths]  appear  to  lead  nowhere, 
a  very  complex  psychological  development  takes 
place  behind  this  screen  of  trivialities.  It  is  as 
if  Hamsun  had  ended  his  career  by  becoming 
one  of  his  own  characters.  .  .  .  At  the  age  of 
90  [he]  produced  a  stylistic  tour  de  force  that 
helped  to  dispel  the  resentment  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  used  the  weapon  of  Irony  to  turn 
condemnation  back  into  admiration.  This  very 
strength,  however,  proves  the  weakness  of  his 
translator.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Anderson  fail  to 
capture  the  wit  and  rhythm  of  the  original,  he 
often  misses  the  sense  as  well.  .  .  .  Hamsun 
deserves  better  treatment  than  this— and  so 
does  the  American  reading  public.  That  he  can 
still  command  our  attention  and  our  respect, 
even  in  this  inadequate  translation,  is  a  tribute 
to  Hamsun’s  power  as  a  writer.”  Barry  Jacobs 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  16  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  43:223  D  2  ’67  2300w 

HANDLIN,  MARY,  jt.  ed.  The  popular  sources 
of  political  authority.  See  Handlin,  O. 


HANDLIN,  OSCAR,  ed.  The  popular  sources  of 
politic^  authority;  documents  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  constitution  of  1780;  ed.  -with  an  in- 
Uod.  by  Oscar  and  Mary  Handlin.  962p  $17.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

342.744  Massachusetts— Constitutional  his¬ 
tory  Massachusetts — Politics  and  govem- 
ment  f6-18247 

Massachusetts  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1780  .  .  .  took  SIX  years.  ...  On  three 
occasions  more  than  300  towns  of  the  province 
were  asked  to  comment  upon  various  constitu- 

replies..  .  .  have  been 
collected  and  edited  into  [this]  volume  with 
other  supporting  documents,  including  the  pe- 
ntions  of  certain  towns  calling  for  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1777,  and 
^  proceedings  of  various  county  conventions, 
wun^n^^n®  Preceded  by  an  introduction  in 
which  the  editors  explain  the  significance  of 
these  materials  and  argue  that  the  constitution 
lepresented  an  attempt  to  adjust  political  forms 
to  existing  practices.'  ”  (Choice)  Indei^^ 

[collected  here]  present  the 
^^®  :debates  rather  than  the  debates 
au?^?.i«7w  raPPly  .Slve  more  than  a  bare 

reasoning  used  in  arriving  at 

of  tbi°<r®hn77k  potential  usefulness 

of  this  book  Is  vitiated  by  the  poor  editorial 
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apparatus.  The  book  could  use  more  extensive 
notes  aiding  those  not  steeped  in  Massachusetts 
history.  The  index  is  probably  useless  to  a  poli¬ 
tical  scientist,  since  it  includes  only  proper 
names  for  the  documents,  although  it  lists 
some  subject  names  for  the  introduction.” 
Harris  Mlrkin 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:789  S  ’eJ-OdOw 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Klingberg 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:252  S  ’67  350w 


“Indispensable  to  study  the  development  of 
American  democratic  institutions.” 

Choice  4:88  Mr  ’67  160w 


“[These  documents]  show  more  clearly  than 
any  other  single  source  how  eighteenth-century 
rationalistic  political  theory  was  translated  into 
uniquely  American  constitutional  processes  and 
political  institutions.  The  replies  of  the  towns 
are  also  the  closest  approximation  there  is  to  a 
public-opinion  survey  on  political  matters  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth- century.  .  .  .  The  editors 
have  prefaced  the  documents  with  a  percep¬ 
tive  essay  on  the  constitutional  developments 
with  which  the  documents  deal.”  E.  P.  Douglass 
J  Am  Hist  54:114  Je  ’67  460w 


“Professor  Handlin  and  his  wife  have  eased 
the  student’s  task  by  gathering  invaluable  and 
previously  scattered  source  material  relating  to 
the  writing  of  a  frame  of  government  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  the  people  had  an  unusually 
large  role  in  political  affairs.  In  a  long  intro¬ 
duction  they  summarize  the  demand  for,  and 
acceptance  of,  a  new  constitution.  One  wishes 
that  they  had  also  summarized  some  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  other  historians  and  included  a  map 
to  help  the  reader.  For  academic  and  research 
libraries.”  Jerome  Nadelhaft  _ 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  15  67  130w 
“As  their  title  suggests,  the  editors  are  not 
solely  concerned  with  Massachusetts’  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Answering  those  who  argue  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  part  of  a  general  At¬ 
lantic  Revolution,’  the  Handiins  deny  that  the 
American  experience  was  part  of  any  general 
phenomenon — 'it  was  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  a  particular  society.’  .  .  .  Massachusetts’  ex¬ 
perience  in  framing  a  constitution  .  .  .  serves  as 
the  Handiins’  central  exhibit.  .  .  .  For  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  least,  the  editors’  major  hy¬ 
potheses  appear  convincing.  Tet  some  of  their 
supporting  claims  are  not  so  amply  demons¬ 
trated  by  the  sources.  .  .  .  Tet  it  is  one  of  the 
virtues  of  the  editors’  work  that  its  value  is 
not  contingent  on  any  of  their  own  particular 
interpretations.  ...  It  will  be  some  time  before 
this  rich  collection  of  local  political  statements 
and  records  of  behavior  is  fully  analyzed.” 
R  D.  Brown 

New  Eng  Q  40:294  Je  ’67  750w 


HANGEN,  WELLES.  The  muted  revolution: 
Bast  Germany’s  challenge  to  Russia  and  the 
West.  231p  pi  $5.95  Knopf 

943  Germany  (Democratic  Republic) 

bb^iy o I y 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Melvin  Groan 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:536  Je  67  750w 
Economist  222:734  F  25  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:19  Mr  9  67  ISOOw 

TLS  p755  Ag  24  ’67  1250w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxv  spring  ’67  240w 


HANLON,  STUART,  JL  auth.  Fun  with  the 
new  math.  See  Meyer.  J.  S. 


HANNING,  ROBERT  W.  The  vision  of  history 
in  early  Britain:  from  Gildas  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  271p  $7.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
942.01  Great  Britain— History— To  1066 

66-17856 

“This  study  offers  an  analysis  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  British  historical  Imagination  as  it  is. re¬ 
vealed  in  four  works  written  between  the  sixth 
and  the  twelfth  centuries:  Gildas’  De  excidio 
Britanniae,  Bede’s  Historia  ecciesiastica  gentis 
Anglorum,  the  Historia  Brittonura  of  compo¬ 
site  authorship,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  s 
Historia  regum  Britannae.  .  .  The  author 
shows  how  the  Ideas  and  problems  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  centuries  profoundly  influenced  the  his¬ 
torical  vision  of  the  Mrne.  .  .  .  Each  of  the 
four  texts  Is  examined  in  detail  for  its  rela¬ 


tionship  to  the  traditions  and  systems  of  early 
medieval  historical  thought  and  writing.  Each 
is  assessed  on  its  own  merits  as  a  work  of  lit¬ 
erary  artistry.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Mullett 

Am  Hist  R  72:542  Ja  ’67  300w 

“Hanning  shows  how  attitudes  and  ideas 
contemporary  to  each  of  the  histories  affected 
the  outlook  of  their  writer.  A  lengthy  first 
chapter  adequately  reviews  the  foundations  in 
the  New  and  Old  Testaments  of  a  Christian 
view  of  history  and  the  earliest  writers,  espe¬ 
cially  Eusebius,  Augustine,  and  Orosius.  Full 
notes  containing  explanatory  data  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  documents  are  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  work  that  is  need¬ 
ed  in  any  good  library.” 

Choice  3:944  D  ’66  120w 

“The  chapter  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  Is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  book  Dr.  Hanning  writes  from  the  angle  of 
the  literary  critic,  and  such  treatment  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a 
pseudo-historian  rather  than  an  historian,  and 
the  founder  of  romance  literature  in  England. 
.  .  .  Most  of  Dr.  Hanning’s  book  is  in  the 
technical  language  adopted  by  some  literary 
critics  (he  is  addicted  to  words  like  ‘explica¬ 
tion’  .  .  .  and  ‘thematic’,  and  uses  phrases  like 
‘inimical  confrontation’  .  .  .  and  ‘synthetic 
multilevelled  view  of  history’).  But  there  are  a 
few  passages  of  historical  and  biographical 
background  to  help  the  general  reader.  Some  of 
these  are  rather  misleading.” 

TLS  pl54  F  23  ’67  55(lw 

“[This  book]  has  the  authentic  quality  of 
scholarship  triumphant,  of  a  real  breakthrough 
and  discovery  achieved  by  a  powerful  and  orig¬ 
inal  mind.  .  .  .  By  a  series  of  brlUlant  interpre¬ 
tations  and  comparisons  [the  author]  reveals 
these  obscure  and  difflcult  texts  in  a  new  light. 
.  .  .  [Pie]  reads  Gildas,  Bede,  and  the  Historia 
Brittonum  against  the  background  of  Eusebius 
and  Orosius  with  extraordinary  Insight,  and 
his  interpretation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s 
12th  century  ‘new’  history,  the  Historia  regum 
Britannae,  is  superb.  .  .  .  Professor  Hanning 
approaches  his  texts  as  a  literary  critic,  but 
with  the  care  and  acuteness  of  a  responsible 
historian.” 

Yale  R  56: VIII  O  ’66  550w 


HANSER,  CHARLES  J.  Guide  to  decision:  the 
Royal  commission.  274p  $6.50  Bedminster  press 

354.4209  Governmental  investigations 

65-24957 

Although  they  long  antedated  1800,  there  have 
been  since  that  date  nearly  600  Royal  Com¬ 
missions  in  Great  Britain.  “This  book  provides 
a  general  survey  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Royal  Commissions  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  between  1900  and  1964,  together  with 
studies  ...  of  a  few  selected  examples.  .  .  . 
Separate  chapters  provide  [an]  .  .  .  analysis  of 
membership,  process  of  work,  and  the  position 
of  the  Royal  Commission  within  the  British 
political  context.  A  .  .  .  supplement  examines 
the  relevance  of  such  a  body  to  the  American 
system  of  government.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


“Dr.  Hanser  in  his  readable  and  well-planned 
book  sets  out  to  prove  that  Royal  Commissions 
play  an  important  role  in  British  politics:  tiieir 
investigatory  and  advisory  work  provides  a 
unique  and  necessary  contribution  to  political 
freedom  in  Britain.  .  .  .  His  thesis  rests  on  his 
strongly  argued  case  that  since  democratic  poli¬ 
tics  demands  a  measure  of  consensus,  relevant 
facts  must  be  discovered  and  judgments  made 
by  some  process  which  ensures  that  no  particu¬ 
lar  interest  will  be  dominant.  In  Britain  the 
Royal  Commission  provides  this  process.  .  .  . 
In  a  balanced  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Royal 
Commissions  in  general,  the  author  is  not  un¬ 
aware  of  their  limitations.  .  .  .  This  volume 
serves  as  a  valuable  introduction  to  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  British  politics.”  C.  Parry 
Ann  Am  Acad  369:196  Ja  ’67  370w 

“In  spite  of  its  Importance  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  as  an  investigatory  body  has  been 
studied  in  detail  only  once  in  this  century:  and 
so  this  completely  new  work,  with  much  detail 
and  a  thorough  understanding  o'  the  British 
governmental  framework,  is  most  <yelcome.  The 
list  of  Royal  Commissions,  1900-1964,  included 
as  an  appendix,  is  soi-ely  needed.  For  large  and 
medium  public  and  most  college  and  university 
libraries.”  P.  W.  Fllby 

Library  J  91:953  F  16  ’66  160w 
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HANSON,  A.  H.  The  process  of  plan^nlng;  a 
study  of  India’s  five-year  plans,  1950-1964; 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  tlM  Royal  inst. 
of  int.  affairs.  560p  pi  $16.80  Oxford 

338.954  India — Economic  policy  66-70365 
This  work  describes  with  "factual  detail  the 
history  of  Indian  economic  planning,  1950-1964, 
and  then  speculates  upon  the  role  which  politi¬ 
co-social  institutions— caste,  bureaucracy,  de¬ 
mocracy,  federalism,  and  pluralism— play  in 
preventing  successful  Indian  planning. 
(Choice) 


"Hanson,  a  British  academic  political  scien¬ 
tist,  complements  rather  than  duplicates  .such 
standards  as  John  P.  Lewis’  Quiet  Crisis  in 
India  [BRD  1963]  and  [Wilfred]  Malen- 
baum’s  Prospects  for  Indian  Development 
[BRD  1963],  for  they  emphasize  economics 
while  he  stresses  public  administration  and 
politics.  This  book  has  much  the  same  subject 
matter  as  parts  of  Braibanti  and  Spengler’s 
Administration  and  Economic  Development  in 
India  [BRD  1964],  but  its  integrated  approach 
makes  it  superior  for  most  purposes.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  especially  for  libraries  serving  insti¬ 
tutions  with  interdisciplinary  programs  in  public 
and  international  affairs.” 

Choice  3:927  D  '66  120w 


“Professor  Hanson  shows  in  elaborate  and 
lucid  detail  how  India  plans  and  how  Indian 
objectives  still  have  about  them  an  air  of  the 
late  1940’s.  .  .  .  [He]  has  provided  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Indian  planning  in  both  time  and  space. 
He  shows  how  it  has  grown  over  the  past 
twenty  years:  he  also  shows  how  it  works  in 
Delhi,  in  the  states  and  at  the  village  level.  It 
is  much  the  most  thorough  study  yet  written; 
and  the  only  trace  of  bias  is  its  criticism  of  the 
Civil  Service  for  its  aloofness  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  and  the  rigidity  of  its  rules.” 

TLS  p363  Ap  28  ’66  650w 


HANSON,  EARL  PARKER,  ed.  South  from  the 
Spanish  main;  South  America  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  its  discoverers;  ed.  annot.  and 
introduced  by  Earl  Parker  Hanson.  (Dela- 
corte  press  bk)  463p  maps  $8.95  Dial  press 
980  South  America.  America — Discovery  and 
exploration.  Explorers  67-19789 

In  three  chapters  the  author,  “an  explorer 
and  geographer,  presents  background  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  remaining  19  he  extracts  material 
from  person6il  accounts  of  explorers  or  men 
who  witnessed  the  discovery  of  one  area  or 
another  in  South  America,  beginning  with 
Columbus  and  ending  with  recent  discoveries.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“Although  the  material  Is  both  interesting 
and  varied,  this  reader  finds  that  the  selections 
are  too  short  and  that  the  interspersed  com¬ 
mentary  creates  a  staccato  effect  detracting 
from  the  flow  of  the  text.  In  places  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  the  chapter  ‘America  is  Misnamed  ’ 
conflicting  evidence  is  not  cited,  in  this  case 
Roberto  Levillier’s  America  la  bien  llamada. 
Suitable  for  larger  collections.”  H.  A.  Spalding 
Library  J  92:2572  J1  ’67  140w 


“This  book  comprises  significant  and  colorful 
selections  culled  from  the  writings  of  these  ex¬ 
plorers  of  South  America,  with  penetrating  com¬ 
mentaries  and  historical  perspective  supplied 
by  the  editor.  .  .  These  are  conducted  tours 
to  be  sure — superbly  conducted  by  a  guide  who 
has  done  a  staggering  job  of  historical  research 
and  who  laces  his  comments  with  humor. 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  almost  on'e- 
half  of  this  volume  is  devoted  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  exploration  in  the  Amazon  basin, 
one  of  the  last  great  frontier  zones  left 
For  those  interested  in  underdeveloped  or 
emerging  regions  this  book  should  be  required 
reading;  it  gives  many  examples  of  what  not 
to  do.  in.  such  places.  For  students  of  Latin 
I'-merica  it  will  open  up  broad  vistas  that  will 
beckon  to  further  research.  And  for  the  general 
reader  who  wants  pure  adventure,  here  it  is  of 
purest,  and  in  heaping  measure.”  R  E 
Crist 

Sat  R  50:41  O  7  ’67  900w 


HANSON,  KENNETH  O.  The  distance  anv. 
where.  85p  $3.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press  ^ 

.  67-1311' 

Lament  Poetry  Selection  for 
1965.  .  .  .  [Itl  13  arranged  in  four  sections  The 
fir.st  group.  Poems  from  Phaleron,’  celebraJe^ 
Greece,  m  the  two  succeeding  sections  there 
are  poems  about  the  Pacific  Northwest,  MeS 


Japan,  Taiwan,  and  other  places.  The  last  part 
consists  of  fourteen  poems  adapted  from  Lin 
Ho-ching,  a  poet  of  the  Sung  dynasty.”  (Sat 
R) 


"These  poems  are  carefully  wrought,  richly 
descriptive,  sometimes  subtle,  and  too  frequent¬ 
ly  trite.  .  .  .  Hanson’s  work,  on  the  whole,  has 
one  of  the  most  common  flaws  in  contemporary 
American  poetry,  an  excessive  dependence  on 
understatement.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:827  O  ’67  140w 

“American  exuberance  characterizes  this  vig¬ 
orous  poetry.  Mr.  Hanson’s  observations  range 
geographically  from  Pacific  Northwest  to  For¬ 
mosa.  His  language  is  plain  and  direct;  He  out¬ 
lines  his  experience  graphically  in  terse  poems. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:3045  S  15  ’67  130w 
“[The  poet’s]  focus  is  not  on  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  or  the  personality  of  an  alter  ego 
but  rather  on  himself  and  his  perceptions  of 
and  reactions  to  the  world  around  him.  These 
poems  are  engaging  because  Mr.  Hanson  is  an 
engaging  writer  and  an  engaging  man.  But  more 
than  that,  he  knows  how  to  engage  us  in  his 
sensibility.”  Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:33  O  14  ’67  150w 
“[’Phis  poetry  is]  as  controlled  as  Chinese 
verse  and  as  elegant  and  witty  as  classical 
Greek  poetry.  The  poems  are  personal  in  a  non¬ 
confessional  sense.  .  .  .  [They]  are  honest,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  mind’s  ability  to  create  its  own 
order  and  beauty  despite  the  circumstances  of 
the  mutable  and  untrustworthy  world.” 

Va  Q  R  43:c[xix  autumn  ’67  120w 


HANSON,  R.  P.  C.,  ed.  Difficulties  for  Chris¬ 
tian  belief.  154p  $4.95  St  Martins 
230  Theology.  Faith  67-10580 

These  essays  were  originally  given  as  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectui-es  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Nottingham  in  1965.  “The  topics  include  belief 
in  God,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ,  God  and  guilt,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  the  church.  .  .  .  The  authors,  all 
Anglicans,  restate  and  reaffirm  their  faith  In 
the  light  of  the  difficulties.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  recent  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  contemporary  religious  debate,  the 
authors  admirably  set  forth  the  major  intellec¬ 
tual  obstacles  to  traditional  religious  belief. 
.  .  .  Hanson  should  command  a  wide  audience 
among  those  who  are  looking  for  an  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  issues.” 

Choice  4:1001  N  ’67  130w 
“The  book  is  sufficiently  lucid  for  the  in¬ 
formed  layman  to  follow,  and  the  solutions 
propo^d  seem  well  founded.  Recommended.” 
R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  92:2162  Je  1  ’67  190w 


HANSON.  ROYCE.  The  political  thicket:  re- 
apportionment  and  constitutional  democ¬ 
racy.  143p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
328.73  Representative  government  and  repre¬ 
sentation  66-14700 

“In  1962  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  Juris- 
diction  over  state  legislative  apportionment. 

book  describes]  the  original  difficulty 
frustrating  failures  before  1962. 
In  addition  there  is  a  .  .  recital  of  tho  nt. 
^mpts  in  1963  and  1964 ’to  remove  reapportion¬ 
ment  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Final¬ 
ly.  Hanson  analyzes  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
implications  in  the  political 
Tndex^^"  ^Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  60w 
[The  _  author]  was  a  prime  mover  In  the 

actRdst^^in'^th®'^^  Maryland  and  an 

the  anti -IMrk  sen  Amendment  move- 
•  ■  .  ^though  This]  discussion  is  far 
fi  om  profound,  it  is  a  tidy  package  for  the 

layman  who 

of  loETic  to  comprehend  the  mechanics 

theory,  and  politics  involved  in  repre- 
mitmor?i"  Despite  Hanson’s  com- 

reapportionraent  cause,  he  is 
rather  mspassionate  in  the  book,  emohasizine* 
the  problems  inherent  In  working  out  both 

^in’ demonstratlSI  that  ‘  ‘o^l 
Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1034  D  '66  600w 
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“[The  author]  utilizes  orlg-lnal  source  ma¬ 
terials,  as  well  as  the  extensive  literature  on 
this  Question,  and  gives  a  reasoned,  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  readable  account.  Recommended  for 
public  and  academic  libraries  generally,”  Her¬ 
bert  Goldhor 

Library  J  91:1232  Mr  1  ’66  120w 

' 


nor  will  they  always  wish  to  follow  the  intri¬ 
cate  statistical  arguments,  ,  ,  ,  But  this  is  carp¬ 
ing  criticism  of  a  fine  book  expressing  a  com¬ 
pelling  philosophy.” 

Economist  214:1285  Mr  20  '65  300w 
Reviewed  by  G.  N.  Perry- 

Pacific  Affairs  39:461  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
430w 


HAPGOOD,  CHARLES  H.  Maps  of  the  ancient 
sea  kings;  evidence  of  advanced  civilization 
in  the  ice  age.  315p  $14.60  Chilton  co. 

526.8  Geography,  Ancient.  Maps  65-24459 
“A  map  dating  from  1513  ...  by  the  Turkish 
Admiral.  Piri  Re’ is,  .  .  .  shows  the  Atlantic 
coasts  from  Prance  and  the  Caribbean  on  the 
north  to  what  Hapgood  .  .  .  holds  to  be  Ant¬ 
arctica  on  the  south.  .  .  .  [The  author  attempts 
to  show  from  tills]  and  other  late  medieval  and 
early  modern  maps  .  .  .  that  the  maps  were 
derived  from  prototypes  drawn  in  pre-Hellenic 
times,  .  .  .  that  these  older  maps  were  based 
upon  a  sophisticated  imderstanding  of  the 
spherical  trigonometry  of  map  projections, 
and  .  .  .  upon  a  detailed  and  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  coastal 
features  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world.” 
(Foreword)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Hapgood,  well-known  for  his  Earth’s  Shift¬ 
ing  Crust  [BRD  1958],  has  now  entered  the 
Held  of  map  reading  with  his  richly  illustrated 
book  on  ancient  charts  and  maps.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  contained  in  Hapgood’s  text  alone 
should  excite  the  student  of  geography  and 
earth  science.  .  .  .  Since  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  recent  texts  on  ancient  maps  and  charts, 
students  will  welcome  this  addition  on  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  library  shelf.” 

Choice  3:936  D  '66  140w 

“This  amazing  and  exciting  book  is  filled 
with  ‘a  mighty  proliferation  of  outrageous 
cartographical  and  historical  hypotheses’  pro¬ 
ducing  ‘a  feeling  of  stimulating  bafflement’  (to 
Quote  from  the  foreword  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Wright).  .  .  .  Six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  ancient  maps,  special  emphasis  be¬ 
ing  on  the  Piri  Re’is  map  of  1513,  an  important 
map  discovered  in  1929,  partially  based  on  a 
map  drawn  by  Christopher  Columous,  and  some 
20  other  lost  maps  ..  .  .  Highly  recommended 
for  large  public,  college  and  univerity  libraries, 
although  perhaps  too  specialized  for  smaller 
libraries.  But  it  throws  a  new  light  on  ancient 
history!”  B.  L.  Yonge 

Library  J  91:3696  Ag  ’66  270w 


HARCOURT,  MELVILLE.  Portraits  of  destiny; 

il.  by  Giles  Harcourt.  239p  $5.50  Sheed 
920  Dolcl,  Danilo.  Luthull,  Albert  John. 
Munk,  KaJ  Harold  Lelninger.  Szabo,  Violette 
(Bushnell)  66-22014 

A  collection  of  biographies  of  “people  who 
have  Influenced  the  social  and  leligious  life  of 
their  periods.  Harcourt  chooses  four,  a  woman 
and  three  men.  who  are  or  were  witnesses 
against  oppression.  Violette  Szabo  was  killed 
in  prison  for  her  part  in  the  French  Resistance 
against  the  Nazi  regime.  Danilo  Dole!  is  a 
North  Italian  who  has  spent  his  life  working 
for  and  with  the  poor  in  Sicily.  .  .  .  Albert 
Luthuli,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  has 
been  under  house  arrest  since  1964  for  his 
battle  with  tongue  and  pen  against  racial  re¬ 
pression  in  South  Africa.  Kaj  Munk,  Danish 
priest-poet-dramatist  [and  resistance  leader], 
was  slain  by  the  Nazis.”  (Choice) 


‘Harcourt  has  achieved  in  these  four  bio¬ 
graphical  essays,  a  fresh  and  unpretentious 
picture  of  four  amazing  people.  Although  his 
admiration  is  simple,  he  resists  the  temptation 
to  draw  his  heroes  larger  than  life.  Young 
people  should  find  this  Inspiring  reading.  The 
more  complicated  reader  will  find  in  these 
portraits  food  for  long  thoughts  on  holiness 
in  our  self-conscious  world.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Best  Sell  26:216  S  15  ’66  430w  [TA] 
“Very  well  written,  the  book  will  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  social,  political,  economic, 
and  religious  life  in  the  past  25  years.  Kaj 
Munk  IS  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  is 
seen  in  greater  religious  depth  than  the  others. 
He  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  social- 
religious  reformers  of  the  past.  The  work  is 
recommended  for  college  and  public  libraries.” 
Choice  4:542  J1  ’67  ISOw 


HARCOURT,  PIERRE  D’.  See  D’Harcourt,  P. 


HARD  IE,  COLIN,  ed.  &  tr.  The  six-cornered 

snow'flake.  See  Kepler,  J. 


HAQ,  MAHBUBUL.  The  strategy  of  economic 
planning;  a  case  study  of  Pakistan.  2d  ed  266p 
$5.30  Oxford 

338.9549  Pakistan — Economic  policy 

SA  66-7737 


The  author  is  a  member  of  the  Pakistan 
Planning  Commission,  and  is  at  present  direct¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  a  long-term  economic 
plan  covering  the  years  1965-1985.  “In  this  book, 
he  explains  some  of  the  thinking  that  went  into 
its  preparation  and  formulates  an  economic 
strategy  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Two  inter¬ 
related  themes  dominate  his  strategy:  the  need 
to  develop  faster  than  a  ‘Rostow’  take-off 
would  imply:  and  the  need  greatly  to  increase 
capital  formation  if  something  approaching  a 
’Russian’  model  is  to  be  attained.”  (Econo¬ 
mist) 


“[Because  this]  well  written,  authoritative 
account,  .  .  .  the  first  of  its  kind,  covers  the 
nature  and  rationale  of  important  planning 
decisions  and  analyzes  actual  experience  with 
several  plans,  it  is  of  particular  importance  to 
economists  and  economic  geographers  con¬ 
cerned  with  resource  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment.  No  bibliography  but  supported  by  back¬ 
ground  tables  for  the  long-term  growth  model, 
long-term  regional  models,  and  evaluation  of 
Pakistan’s  first  plan.” 

Choice  4:194  Ap  67  130w 
“Dr  Mahbub  ul  Haq  is  a  brilliant  young  Paki¬ 
stani  economic  planner,  who  was  the  chief  in¬ 
tellectual  architect  of  Pakistan’s  second  five 
vear  plan.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  great  virtue.s  of 
Dr.  Han’s  book  that  it  shows  problems  as  they 
are.  The  uncertainties  besetting  the  planner 
are  clearly  recognised  .  .  .  [and]  are  dealt  with 
frankly  and  fullv.  This  is  the  real  stuff  of  plan¬ 
ning,  and  Dr.  Haq  has  done  well  to  recognise 
that  it  does  not  help  to  incarcerate  all  the 
skeletons  in  filing  cupboards.  .  .  .  [Some  read¬ 
ers  will  not  find  it  easy]  to  plough  throuirh 
the  mass  of  statistical  data  that  is  assembled  in 
the  text,  although  it  is  skillfully  marshalled: 


HARDIE,  MARTIN.  Water-colour  painting  In 
Britain;  ed.  by  Dudley  Snelgrove  with  Jona¬ 
than  Mayne  and  Basil  Taylor  [3v:  v]  1,  The 
eighteenth  century.  243p  pi  $22.50  Barnes  & 
Noble 


759.2  Watercolor  painting.  Water  colors 

(67-31910) 

This  “volume  is  the  first  of  three  which  will 
span  the  subject  from  its  beginnings  through 
the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  [It]  traces 
English  water-color  painting  from  its  origins  to 
the  end  of  the  ISth  Century,  an  age  which 
produced  Cozens,  Blake,  Fuseli,  Rowlandson, 
and  scores  of  lesser  artists,  whose  lives  and 
works  are  .  .  .  recorded.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  IS  the  most  thorough  study  to  date 
of  the  development  of  British  watercolor  paint¬ 
ing  and  its  efflorescence  In  the  late  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  [Hardie]  treats  the  history  of  the  art 
through  chapters  on  Individual  painters  and 
groups  of  painters  related  by  subject  matter, 
attitude,  style,  or  generation.  There  are  a  great 
many  perceptive  comments  on  style,  as  well  as 
much  historical  and  biographical  information.” 

Choice  4:526  J1  ’67  160w 


“[In]  this  comprehensive  and  scholarly  vol¬ 
ume  .  .  .  the  242  illustrations  are  reproduced 
with  great  care  and  are  remarkably  clear.  The 
size,  m.edium,  and  provenance  of  each  work  are 
given.  Mr.  Hardie  served  for  37  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
had  completed  the  original  draft  with  revisions 
at  the  time  of  his  death  [in  1952].  This  Is  an 
authoritative  and  Important  work.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  the  larger  and  specialized  art 
collections  for  use  by  historians  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  group  of  connoisseurs  with  a 
special  interest  in  English  painting.”  W.  J. 
Dane 

Library  J  92:999  Mr  1  ’67  200w 


“Hardie  was  himself  an  excellent  water- 
colourist  and  engraver.  His  long  Introductory 
essay  on  the  medium,  its  brushes  and  paper 
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HARDIE,  MARTIN — Continued 
is  exemplary  and  the  better .  for  being,  by  a 
practitioner.  ...  [And  his]  exposition  is 
monumental  in  its  breadth.  .  .  .  It  must  be 
admitted  that  since  Hardie  left  his  manuscript 
in  1952  there  have  been  certain  changes  in 
taste  and  emphasis,  as  is  only  naturaL  .  [Biitj 
this  can  be  set  to  right  by  the  full  bibliography 
which  is  promised  at  the  end  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  .  .  There  are  two  unfortunate  lapses 
which  must  be  laid  squarely  .before  the  editors. 
.  .  .  Plate  204  is  not  Fuseli’s  ‘Dante  on  the 
Ice  of  Cocytus,’.  .  .  but  the  large  .  .  .  ‘Oedipus 
cursing  his  son  Polynices’,  a  much  rarer  work; 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  Mellon  ‘Ariadne  is  a 
bizarre  choice,  being,  to  say  the  least,  an  un¬ 
characteristic  work  in  oil  and  bodycolour. 

TLS  p952  O  20  ‘66  llOOw 


HARDY,  SIR  AUlSTER.  The  living ^ Stream; 
evolution  and  man.  292p  il  $6.95  Harper 
575  Evolution  67-16975 


This  volume  contains  the  revised  text  of  the 
first  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  by  the  Linacre 
Professor  of  zoology  at  Oxford.  Sir  Alister  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  “the  biochemistry  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  structure  and  significance  of  the  amino 
acids  and  the  DNA  molecule,  chromosomes, 
genes  and  the  mathematics  and  mechanics  of 
heredity.  He  is  basically  a  Darwinian  .  .  .  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  evolution  of  the  physical  body  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  selection  on  the 
ever-changing  gene  complex,  but  he  does  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  stoi-y.  Behavior 
he  claims,  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  the 
flow  of  the  living  stream,  increasing  in  force 
with  the  emergence  of  the  higher  forms  of 
life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘While  [Sir  Alister’ s]  presentation  is  ‘popu¬ 
lar,’  it  is  by  no  means  thin  or  simplistic.  .  .  . 
[He]  writes  in  defense  of  a  neo-Lamarckian 
position  .  .  .  [and]  is  able  to  combine  a  form 
of  Darwinism  with  the  genetic  studies  that  stem 
from  Mendel.  This  is  not  revolutionary,  but,  as 
he  takes  pains  to  point  out,  a  continuation  of 
the  line  of  thought  begun  by  Baldwin  and  Mor¬ 
gan.  In  connection  with  telepathy  Hardy  sets 
forth  a  more  controversial  theory:  that  there 
may  be  a  sort  of  ‘psychic  blueprint’  shared  by 
the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole.  Those  looking 
for  support  for  spooky  business  will  not  find  it 
here.  'Phe  last  chapter  relates  more  directly  to 
natural  theology.  1  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not 
as  well  oi'ganized  or  informative  as  the  rest  ot 
the  book.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  theme  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  more  cogently  in  the  subsequent  vol¬ 
ume.”  C.  S.  Milligan 

Christian  Century  84:1161  S  13  ’67  550w 
‘‘The  first  five  lectures  .  .  .  constitute  a 
splendid  introduction  to  modern  evolutionary 
tneory.  A  lucid  text  and  many  beautiful  dia¬ 
grams  should  make  [the  subject]  clear  to  any¬ 
one  of.  average  intelligence.  .  .  .  What  gives 
Sir  Alister  Hardy’s  lectures  their  novelty  and 
importance  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  believe 
this  to  oe  the  whole  story.  There  is  another 
part  of  the  tale  which  he  considers  to  be  of 
equal  or  even  greater  importance  and  although 
tins  other  part  must  be  closely  linked  with  the 
physical  process,  he  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
entirely  physical.  .  .  .  The  development  of  these 
ideas  m  Sir  Alister  Hardy’s  second  series  of 
lectures  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  given  us  a  book  in  which  theolo- 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  will 
alike  find  stimulating  ideas  backed  by  penetrat- 
mg  arguments  and  sound  experimental  evi- 
G0nc©.  ’  * 

TLS  pll99  D  23  ’65  860w 


EDWARD,  ]t.  ed.  Images  of 
the  Negro  in  American  literature.  See  Gross, 

O.  1j. 


hardy,  JONATHAN  GATHORNE-.  See  Ga- 
thorne-Hardy,  J. 


HAR.DY,  THOMAS.  Thomas  Hardy’s  personal 

opinions,  reminis¬ 


cences:  ed.  by  Harold  Orel. 
Kan.  press 


295p  $6  Unlv.  o 


828 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 
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HARDY,  W.  R.  R.  Ships  around  the  world; 
written  and  il.  by  W.  R.  R.  Hardy.  12  6p  lib 
bdg  $4.39  Platt 

623.82  Ships — Juvenile  literature  67-4518 


‘‘The  author  describes  vessels  of  yore,  war¬ 
ships,  passenger  ships,  freighters  and  tankers 
as  well  as  the  more  exotic  craft  of  today  and 
tomorrow  such  as  hovercraft,  hydrofoils,  nu¬ 
clear  ships  and  aluminum  subs.  [Index.]  Ages 
eleven  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[The  author]  has  researched  all  modes  of 
water  transportation  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  and  has- dramatically  illustrated  them  in 
bold  colors  that  should  whet  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  any  young  reader.  .  .  .  There  are  pho¬ 
tographs  as  well  with  sufficient  detail  to  make 
first-rate  captains  out  of  tlie  driest  landlub¬ 
ber.”  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2 
‘67  90w 


“Hardy  charts  a  sensible,  seamanlike  course 
for  pollvwog  buffs.  He  surveys  ships  afloat, 
where  they  travel  and  how  they  move,  loading 
his  book  to  the  mark  with  a  full  cargo  of  facts, 
dimensions  and  history.  .  .  .  The  section  on 
pleasure  boats,  with  descriptions  of  boat  hand¬ 
ling,  brings  out  the  writer’s  briny  touch  and 
zest  for  sailing  topside.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  good 
source  of  information  for  the  young  person 
who  has  wondered  about  those  ships  moving 
past  the  beach.  And  here  he  will  see  hundreds 
of  them  in  photographs  and  colorful  drawings.” 
Richard  Shepard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  J1  2  ’67  160w 


HARE,  P.  J.  The  skin;  drawings  by  Reg  Ford. 
96p  $3.95  St  Martins 

591.4  Skin  66-13895 

“The  first  two  chapters  discuss  why  skin,  as 
we  know  it,  is  necessary  and  how  it  has 
evolved.  Later  chapters  describe  the  structure 
and  development  of  human  skin  and  go  into 
more  detail  about  variations  in  other  animals, 
those  with  hairy  coats,  feathers,  scales,  horns, 
hooves,  etc.  The  physical  and  mechanical  ori- 

fins  of  colour  and  its  function  in  animals  are 
escribed,  as  well  as  the  extensions  of  the  skin 
in  the  nose,  mouth,  etc.  The  teeth  are  also  con¬ 
sidered.  The  final  chapter  is  a  survey  of  the 
biological  mechanisms  controlling  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  skin.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Man  need  not  always  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  a  refreshing  development  in  recent  years 
IS  the  increasing  number  of  books  for  children 
that  deal  with  specific  parts  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
Obvious  choices  for  such  part  treatment  ’  are 
blood,  bones,  and  brain.  [Here  a]  much  more 
neglected  organ  is  taken  up  interestingly  for 
mid-teenagers.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:494  Ag  ’67  120w  [TA] 

“[This]  is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty 
one  faces  when  trying  to  keep  one  body  system 
separated  from  the  others.  Although  his  begin- 
mng  IS  a  little  fuzzy  (I  am  not  certain  about 
the  points  he  was  trying  to  make  in  the  first 
chapter)  [the  author]  soon  points  out  the  in¬ 
terrelationship  of  skin  with  other  systems,  and 
the  reader  accepts  the  fact  that  comprehension 
2*^  J®,  i^'^hction  needs  understanding  of  the 
body  s  physiology.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  competent 
and  the  author  presents  the  material  well.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  basic 
biology  and  simple  histology  will  be  essential 
to  understand  some  illustrations  and  the  text.” 
Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:84  N  ’67  150w 


HARING,  BERNARD.  Christian  maturity;  tr. 
by  Arlene  Swidler.  188p  $4.95  Herder  &  Her- 
aer 

248.4  Christian  life.  Christian  ethics 

•  ...  67-14145 

^^maturity,  according  to  [the 
'  ^■PP^^'^'^tion  of  one’s 
the  eyes  of  a  revealing  God  and 
tn?  ability  to  form  one’s  life  in  accordance  with 
[This  ,  work]  is  a  popular  ap- 
t)f  thi.s  conviction  to  three  areas  of 
maturit-/°L*^®  maturity  in  the  law, 

cSnTrf^)  virtue,  maturity  in  daily  life.’* 


Choice  4:827  O  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  John  Goode 

New  Statesman  74:24  J1  7  ’67  400w 
TLS  p631  Je  15  ’67  600w 


the'mp?^iv?5  v’hen  he  is  discussing 

skm^'of  the”book^  treatment.  Tlm^  second  ®dm- 
sion  or  the  book  resembles,  both  in  style  and 
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in  structure,  nothing  quite  so  much  as  the 
Imitation.  The  structure  is  6,  Kempian  through 
and  through.  .  .  .  The  language  in  this  section 
is  scarcely  lean.  .  .  .  But  beneath  this  verbal 
exuberance  is  a  simple  form  of  practical 
Christian  truth  that  has  a  remarkably  gener¬ 
ous  purchase  on  spiritual  Insteht.  The  final 
section,  dealing  with  maturity^h  daily  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  is  uneven.  ...  In  summary;  nour¬ 
ishing,  but  watch  those  calories.”  R.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cormick 

America  116:538  Ap  8  ’67  600w 
‘‘Roman  Catholicism’s  best  known  moral 
theologian  reflects  on  a  range  of  topics  and 
gathers  them  all  under  the  category  of  maturi- 
zation.  Since  the  themes  vary  widely,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  book  seems  somewhat  arti¬ 
ficial.  But  the  approach  to  problems  of  civil 
obedience,  lay  piety  and  the  nature  of  commu¬ 
nity  provides  a  meaningful  extension  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Catholic  norms  into  the  modern  world.” 

Christian  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ‘67  70w 


HARING,  BERNARD.  Toward  a  Christian  mor¬ 
al  theology.  230p  $5  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 
press 

240  Christian  ethics  66-15502 

The  author  was  Consultor  for  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Theological  Commission  to  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  II.  The  book  contains  lectures  given  by 
Father  Haring  ‘‘at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  The  Catholic  University  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  .  .  .  All  the  [major]  themes  mentioned  in 
the  decrees  of  Vatican  II  are  treated.  The  goal 
was  ...  to  present  a  unified  view  that  encour¬ 
ages  the  faithful  to  live  a  joyful  and  mature 
Christian  life.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“For  the  most  part  the  material  is  new  and 
retains  the  informal,  light  style  of  the  spoken 
word.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  HAring’s 
frequent  personal  stories  and  observations. 
Essentially  he  tries  to  relate  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ethic  to  changing  patterns  of  Catholic 
liturgy  and  behavior.  Consequently  he  dis¬ 
cusses  matters  which  are  of  concern  primarily 
to  Catholics  such  as  observance  of  the  Mass, 
but  he  also  deals  with  matters  of  general  inter¬ 
est  such  as  natural  law,  situation  ethics,  and 
existentialism.  A  timely,  valuable,  and  read¬ 
able  picture  of  Catholic  theology  in  transition. 
Recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:62  Mr  '67  150w 

“There  seems  to  be  very  little  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  that  Father  Haring  has  not  said  in  one 
or  more  of  his  previous  post- Vatican  II  pub¬ 
lications.  Perhaps  this  volume  is  distin- 

Siished  from  them  by  the  fact  that  here  Father 
aring  reflects  on  all  of  the  great  themes  of 
Vatican  II,  giving  them  a  unity  and  an  applied 
relevance  by  showing  simultaneously  their  im¬ 
plications  for  renewal  in  moral  theology. 

Critic  25:84  Ap  '67  140w 


HARLOW,  WILLIAM  M.  Patterns  of  life;  the 
unseen  world  of  plants;  prologue  by  Paul  B. 
Sears.  128p  il  $6.95  Harper 
581  Botany — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Photography  of  plants  66-13918 

A  collection  of  more  than  eighty  pictures 
which  “not  only  reveal  beauty  of  structure  but 
In  many  cases  show  how  plants  respond  or 
adapt  to  their  environment.  .  .  .  [These  plant 
patterns]  may  provide  students,  designers,  and 
others  with  new  .  .  .  departures  for  creative 
expression.”  (Pref) 


pictures  are  straight- on  photographs  with  black 
or  white  backgrounds.  A  final  section,  ‘Notes 
on  the  Photographic  Techniques’  briefly  gives 
the  equipment-wise  amateur  photographer  a 
little  help  in  doing  his  own  [studies].  Nature 
as  Designer  by  Bertel  Bager  [BRD  1967]  is 
more  colorful  and  satisfying  but  libraries  may 
want  both.”  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  91:4645  O  1  ’66  130w 
“The  photography  is  pedestrian  and  a  bit 
dull.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  overpriced.”  R.  M. 
Klein 

Natur  Hist  76:70  F  ’67  lOOw 


HARMAN,  HUMPHREY.  Tales  told  near  a 
crocodile;  stories  from  Nyanza;  11.  by  George 
Ford.  186p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.77  Viking 

398.2  Folklore — Africa,  East — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-3307 

“These  10  folk  stories  were  set  down  by  the 
author  as  he  heard  them  from  the  Nyanza 
tribes  living  around  Lake  Victoria.  .  .  .  Although 
African  in  setting,  they  contain  supernatural 
elements  common  to  fables  and  legends  of  aU 
countries  [in  Africa].  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve." 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  12  ’67  30w 

“The  irony  of  the  granted  wish  that  proves 
to  be  a  disaster  is  fairly  advanced  comedy  for 
9-12’s.  as  are  tragic  love  stories — Tristan  and 
Isolde,  Nyanza  style.  Harman  further  digs  him¬ 
self  into  trouble  by  a  sort  of  horn-rimmed 
stoi-ytelling  style  and  a  habit  of  overexplaining, 
for  instance,  that  cattle-stealing  to  the  natives 
wasn’t  really  stealing.  But  he  has  some  fine 
stories  Involving  the  fairy-tale  specialty  of 
shape-changing.  With  perfect  parallelism,  a 
giant  turns  into  a  bull;  and  by  a  flourishing 
poetic  justice,  a  sneaky  couple  turn  into  snakes. 
If  only  Mr.  Harman  had  not  tried  to  turn  his 
material  into  another  shape — something  a  little 
more  civilized,  and  a  little  less  effective,  than 
it  is.”  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4  '67 
170w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:295  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:463  Ag  ’67  140w 

“[This]  is  an  interesting  and  varied  collec¬ 
tion,  touching  upon  the  universal  emotions  of 
love,  jealousy,  avarice,  anger,  but  with  a  gentle 
humor  and  lightly  drawn  moral  not  usually 
found  in  African  tales.  Though  written  for 
young  people,  the  stories  should  have  an  equal 
appeal  to  adults.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:1316  Mr  15  ’67  80w 

“[These  tales]  are  bewitching — in  some  cases, 
quite  literally  so.  .  .  .  Not  only  are  there 
magicians,  gods  and  talking  animals,  but  also 
ordinary  people  in  all  their  wisdom  and  error. 
With  George  Ford’s  robust  drawings,  this  col¬ 
lection  of  tales  introduces  us  to  [a]  rich  oral 
heritage.”  Greta  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  ’67  160w 


HARMON,  JIM.  The  great  radio  heroes.  263p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

791.44  Radio  plays  67-19803 

This  description  “of  radio  serials  [during] 
the  l930s’  and  1940’s  .  .  .  [ranges]  from  soap 
operas  to  western  adventure  and  detective 
serials.”  (Library  J) 


“The  Intricate  and  geometrical  patterns  in¬ 
herent  within  various  plant  materials  are  beau¬ 
tifully  and  interestingly  portrayed  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  photography  used  as  the  subject  matter 
of  this  book.  A  brief  description  accompanies 
each  black-and-white  plate.  Although  an  ad¬ 
mirable  art  study  of  plant  subjects.  It  does 
not  quite  measure  up  to  the  similar  but  defi¬ 
nitely  superior  Plant  Marvels  in  Miniature  by 
[C.]  Postma  [BRD  1962],  .  .  .  This  smaller  and 
less  expensive  though  similar  treatise  on  plant 
materials  has  its  advantages,  however.” 

Choice  3:1035  Ja  ’67  120w 


“Mr.  Harlow’s  book  contains  interesting 
photographs  of  often  overlooked  plant  parts, 
wood  patterns,  and  tree  shapes.  The  prologue 
is  lively,  while  the  main  part  of  the  work  is 
matter-of-fact  as  the  author,  a  forestry  teach¬ 
er,  gives  ‘Notes  on  Plant  Characteristics’  and 
a  little  Information  to  go  with  almost  every 
picture.  There  is  no  clear-cut  progression 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and  most  of  the 


“This  encyclopedic  book  is  a  result  of  [the 
author’s]  continuing  interest  in  radio,  his  col¬ 
lection  of  recordings,  scripts  and  his  contacts 
with  other  like-minded  adults.  It  is  interesting 
reading  for  the  pre-TV  generation,  .  .  .  To  Mr. 
Harmon,  the  greatest  radio  star  was  the  listen¬ 
er,  whose  mind’s  eye  made  the  shows  come 
alive.  Debatable  points  are  his  belief  that  radio 
had  more  real  drama  and  more  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  ethical  humanism  than  current  TV  shows. 
For  general  purchase  and  performing  arts  col¬ 
lections.”  W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  92:3063  S  16  ’67  160w 

“If  you  owe  some  of  the  magic  of  your  child¬ 
hood  to  radio’s  halcyon  era,  Jim  Harmon’s 
unabashedly  nostalgic  scrapbook  of  stars  and 
scripts,  ‘cereals’  and  ‘soaps,’  is  a  grand  way 
to  tune  in  and  drop  out  for  a  few  pleasurable 
hours  back  in  the  golden,  simpler  world  of  yes¬ 
teryear.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  22  ’67  260w 
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HARMON,  MAURICE.  Sean  O’Faolain;  a  critical 
introduction.  221p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Notre  Name 
press 

823  O’Faol&in,  Sedn  67-12124 

This  “critical  introduction  to  the  Irish  writ¬ 
er's  fiction  and  nonfiction  [considers]  .  .  .  the 
historical  studies  and  the  novels  .  .  .  [m_  well 
as]  .  .  .  the  short  stones.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 

“Excellent  on  the  social  and  political  back¬ 
ground  of  O’Faolain’s  creative  writing,  at  the 
same  time  offering  a  sensible  and  frequently 
sensitive  interpretation  of  the  major  short  sto- 
ries.  The  self-effacing,  lucid  style  enhances  con¬ 
siderably  this  fine  guide  through  O’Faolain 

country,  ^.^27  q  '67  lOOw 

“Maurice  Harmon  searches  for  the  motives  in 
back  of  all  of  O’Faolain’s  writings  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  imbuing  the  reader  with  his  own  aii- 
preciatlon  and  enthusiasm,  calling  O’Faolain 
the  most  important  writer  of  his  generation. 
There  are  Interesting  comparisons  with  Yeats, 
Moore,  Shaw,  Corkery,  Oolum,  and  Joyce — 
particularly  Joyce.  This  is  not  for  the  general 
reader  or  for  O’Faolain’s  fans,  who  will  get 
tired  of  the  probing,  dissecting,  and  pulling 
apart;  but  it  is  excellent  lor  the  student  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  should  be  in  college  libraries  and  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  books  on  literature  in 
the  making.”  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  92:1625  Ap  15  67  150w 


HAROOTUNIAN,  H.  D.,  jL  ed.  Modem  Japa¬ 
nese  leadership.  See  Silberman,  B.  S. 


HARPER,  HOWARD  M.  Desperate  faith:  a 
study  of  Bellow,  Salinger,  Mailer,  Baldwin 
and  Updike,  by  Howard  M.  Harper.  Jr.  200p 
$6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  67-17034 

This  book  examines  the  five  contemporary 
novelists’  view  of  man  through  discussions  of 
their  major  works,  “analysis  of  [their]  literary 
techniques,  and  evaluations  of  [their]  achieve¬ 
ments.  ...  A  final  chapter  places  them  in  the 
larger  perspective  of  traditional  American  fic¬ 
tion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Harper  detects  a  note  of  affirmation  in 
the  writer  of  today — a  ‘desperate  faith’  which 
sustains  him  in  the  face  of  almost  overmaster¬ 
ing  odds.  He  also  strives  unnecessarily  to  de¬ 
fend  his  five  men  against  real  or  imaginary 
detractors.  Because  of  the  care  and  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  Harper  examines  the  plots  and 
characters  of  the  stories  and  novels  of  the  five 
men,  the  book  can  function  as  a  high-class 
study  guide,  providing  students  with  handy 
capsulated  information.  The  index  is  abbre¬ 
viated  and  not  very  helpful;  only  the  five  au¬ 
thors  and  their  writings  are  included.” 

Choice  4:981  N  '67  180w 


Christian  Century  84:724  My  31  ’67  20w 
“Any  reader  looking  for  clues  to  compre¬ 
hending  the  works  will  enjoy  Mr.  Harper’s  use¬ 
ful  and  occasionally  shrewd  observations.  Per¬ 
haps  most  significant  of  all  is  his  generalization 
that  these  representative  authors  clearly  de- 
mpnstrate  that  the  direction  of  the  novel 
[since  World  War  II]  is  away  from  social  crit¬ 
icism  and  toward  an  understanding  of  self.  Like 
all  such  works  of  criticism,  Mr.  Harper’s  tends 
to  become  a  catalogue  as  he  takes  up  one 
novel  after  another,  but  this  fact  should  not 
obscure  his  importance  as  an  alert  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  critic.  For  all  but  the  smallest  li¬ 
braries.  E.  J.  Games 

Library  J  92:1625  Ap  15  ’67  130w 


HARPER,  RALPH,  Human  love;  exlstentla 
and  mystical.  178p  $5.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
200.1  Love  66-2441( 

In  this  discussion  the  author  defines  exlsten- 
tial  love  as  “man’s  love  for  all  that  is  humar 
and  all  that  is  natural,  especiallv  love  betweer 
man  and  woman.  By  mystical  love  he  means 
man’s  love  for  God  .  .  tThe  author  contends 
that  both  existential  love  and  mvstical  lovf 
are  real,  and  that  the  full  range  of  «ak  lovs 
includes  both.  ...  [His  book  considers]  hoy 
the  two  are  related  to  one  another.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index  of  names. 


A  book  of  beauty,  this  volume  compares, 
contrasts,  tests,  and  synthesizes  eros-love  and 
mystical  love  by  means  of  analysis  of  texts 


from  the  Bible,  saints,  lovers,  modern  poets. 
Theologians  will  appreciate  its  treatment  of 
the  old  Nygren-de  Rougemont  (and  D’Arcy) 
debates  on  agape.” 

Chrsstsan  Century  83:1474  N  30  '66  50w 


“[This]  book  is  free  from  diflacult  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  is  always  ‘readable.’  Its  philosophic 
‘value’  is  enhanced  by  [the  author’s]  frequent— 
and  perceptive — coimnents  on  and  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  Graham  Greene.  Simone 
Weil,  G.  M.  Hopkins.  Emily  Bronte  (among 
others) ;  his  provocative  examination  of  the 
‘Song  of  Songs’:  and  his  apt  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  mystics.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 
Library  J  91:5976  D  1  ’66  IlOw 


HARPER,  RALPH.  Nostalgia:  an  existential 
exploration  of  longing  ■  and  fulfilment  in  the 
modern  age;  with  a  foreword  by  Richard  A. 
Macksey.  146p  $4.50  Western  reserve  univ. 
press 

142  Existentialism  66-19003 

The  author  takes  the  Grimms’  fairy  tale  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  “as  a  paradigm  of  man’s 
existential  quest,  in  which  the  various  attempts 
made  to  go  through  the  hedge  and  find  the 
Beauty  in  the  Castle  correspond  to  the  different 
desires  and  ambitions  of  men.  Data  from  recent 
and  contemporary  philosophers  .  .  .  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  commentary  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  man’s  predicament.  Ralph  Harper 
sees  the  human  situation  as  permitting  the 
belief  that  a  ‘poetic .  justice’  presides  over  ex¬ 
periences  and  events,  so  that  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life  .  .  .  there  can  still  shine  a 
glimmer  of  light  beckoning  at  us  from  the 
future.”  (J  Religion)  In  different  form,  this 
book  was  first  published  under  the  title  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  1955. 

"Slight  but  real  revisions  have  made  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  book  even  better.  The  changes  in 
intellectual  climate  in  the  past  decade  have 
made  the  same  book  even  more  relevant.  .  .  . 
An  exploration  of  the  ground  beyond  existen¬ 
tialism,  this  book,  if  pondered  carefully,  could 
have  provided  the  means  for  avoiding  all  sorts 
of  cul-de-sacs  (not  the  least  being  the  ‘death 
of  God  controversy,’  curiously  dated  even 
before  it  began).  It  has  a  charming,  beautiful 
style  and  a  sensitive,  perceptive  reading  of 
Marcel,  Nietzsche,  Dostoyevsky,  Heidegger, 
Proust,  Kafka,  Joyce,  and  Rilke.  ...  A  library 
with  the  first  edition  will  not  need  this  second 
one;  otherwise  this  new  edition  is  a  must.” 
Choice  4:48  Mr  ’67  20Uw 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Tavard 

J  Religion  47:275  J1  ’67  380w 


HARRINGTON,  JOSEPH  D.,  Jt.  auth.  Rendez¬ 
vous  at  Midway.  See  Frank,  P. 


HARRINGTON,  LYN.  China  and  the  Chinese; 
phot,  by  Richard  Harrington.  224p  $3.60: 
lib  bdg  $3.31  Nelson 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) — 
Juvenile  literature  66-10684 

This  book  contains  a  “short  description  of 
China  and  the  Chinese  people.  .  .  .  The  major 
portion  of  the  book  is  on  mainland  China,  with 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  treated  briefly  in  the 
beginning.  [Bibliography.  Chronology.  Index.] 
Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


.[This  book  in  the  new  World  Neighbours 
series  concerns]  the  people  ‘not  as  they 
were,  but  as  we  find  tliem  now.’  The  culture, 
economy,  government  and  other  aspects  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  are  examined.  Pictures  are 
numerous  and  up-to-date,  although  not  always 
interesting.  Style  and  content  would  be  found 
similar  to  travelogs  found  in  the  ‘Saturday 
Evening  Post.’  Young  readers  will  find  these 
bpol^.s  interesting,  but  .  .  .  they  will  be  out- 
of-date  in  a  few  vear.s.” 

Best  Sell  26:371.  Ja  1  ’67  50w 


.  CL/ii,  cb  ^^cLlldCllci/lX  WHO  IldS  LretV” 

elled  widely,  here  presents  a  simplified  but  ac¬ 
curate  [view  of  China].  .  .  .  The  tone  of  the 
'’oJWie  IS  matter  of  fact,  sjunpathetic,  and  non- 
political.  It  .seeks  to  teli  the  story  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  as  they  are,  not  as  people 
imagine  them  to  be.  In  an  effort  to  make  her 
sub.iect  interesting  and  light,  Mrs.  Harrington 
uses  dialogue  now  and  then.  The  photographs 
II?  Richard  Harrington  add  much  to  the  book.” 
Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:343  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

P®'®®  a®  Phre  Propaganda 
Claim  to  be  in  the  least  way  interesting  or  au- 
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thentlc.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
written  out  of  ignorance,  but  that  only  makes 
it  all  tlie  more  dangerous.  It  exhibits  all  the 
worst  qualities  for  a  book  designed  to  educate 
the  young.  It  is  pretentious,  dogmatic,  and  ut¬ 
terly  uncritical.  Fortunately,  I  think,  most  of 
our  young  are  bright  enough  not  to  accept 
such  facile  brainwashing.”  C.  M.  Turnbull 
Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  7(5w 
Reviewed  by  Hans  Koningsberger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p4  My  7  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:100  Ap  22  ’67  80w 
Social  Studies  68:136  Mr  ’67  70w 


HARRINGTON,  LYN.  The  luck  of  the  La 
Verendryes.  157p  $3.95  Nelson 

917  La  Vdrendrye  family — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  America — Discovery  and  exploration — 
Juvenile  literature  67-13918 

“Based  on  research  in  the  La  Verendrye 
Journals  &  Letters,  this  is  a  somewhat  fiction- 
ized  account  of  the  explorations  of  these  last  of 
the  French-Canadian  explorers.  Pierre  de  la 
Verendrye  left  Montreal  in  1727  to  begin  his  ex¬ 
plorations  into  western  Canada.  Joined  by  his 
four  sons,  he  established  forts  and  trading 
posts.  They  explored  to  within  sight  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  were  the  first  white  men 
to  see  the  Dalcota  Badlands.  [Chronology. 
Glossary  of  French  words.]  Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Young  readers  will  be  captivated  by  the  ac¬ 
count  and  the  many  adventures  that  the  family 
met  in  their  efforts.  .  .  The  book  wUl  serve 

to  introduce  young  readers  into  a  little-known 
aspect  of  American  history.  .  .  .  Grades  eight 
to  ten.” 

Best  Sell  27:65  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  is  fresh  material  for  young  readers  who 
enjoy  stories  of  exploration  and  frontier  hard¬ 
ships.  Its  value  as  enrichment  for  study  of  early 
18th-century  exploration  is  lessened  by  the  lack 
of  an  index.  The  writing  style  could  be  much 
better.  The  use  of  French  words  and  phrases 
combined  with  colloquial  English  in  the  in¬ 
vented  dialogue  strikes  a  jarring  note.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  frequently  used  italics  is  not  clear.  The 
author  is  obviously  interested  in  her  subject, 
however,  and  does  communicate  her  enthusiasm 
to  the  reader.  An  interesting  and  essential  map 
on  the  endpapers  will  be  lost  in  rebinding.”  M. 
A.  Wentroth 

Library  J  92:2648  J1  ’67  170w 


HARRIS,  BRUCE  S.,  ed.  The  collected  draw¬ 
ings  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  See  Beardsley,  A 


“While  there  is  a  valiant  effort  to  deal  ‘real¬ 
istically’  with  the  obstacles  to  world  govern- 
nient,  which  is  presented  as  the  only  possible 
alternative  to  a  nuclear  holocaust,  there  is  a 
picking  and  choosing  of  historical  evidence  in 
an  effort  to  demonstrate  that  world  federation  is 
not  only  feasible  but  also  will  automatically 
resolve  the  most  urgent  problems  confronting 
the  human  community.  The  book,  however,  is 
not  without  merit.  The  first  half  is  a  thoughtful 
and  fairly  tightly-reasoned  philosophical  analy- 
sis  of  traditional  interstate  relations.  Harris  is 
at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the  ethical  and  legal 
aspects  of  his  subject,  and  seems  the  least  well 
informed  in  the  realm  of  history  and  politics. 
Much  too  difficult  for  high  school  students,  but 
could  be  read  with  profit  by  college  students 
who  have  had  some  Introduction  to  internation¬ 
al  politics.  .  .  .  Appendix  dealing  with  tlie  ef¬ 
fects  of  thermonuclear  attack.” 

Choice  3:1179  F  ’67  180w 


HARRIS;  JANET.  The  long  freedom  road;  the 
civil  rights  story;  foreword  by  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.  150p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.26  McGraw 


323.4  Negroes — Civil  rights  67-1691 

This  book  deals  mainly  “with  events  still 
fresh  m  the  mind — the  Montgomery  bus  boy¬ 
cott,  toe  integration  of  Little  Rock’s  Central 
High  School,  toe  ‘Sit-ins,’  the  Freedom  Rides 
the  March  on  Washington,  among  others.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


The  conciseness  and  clarity  with  which  the 
author  develops  and  explains  the  struggle  of 
the  Negro  for  first-class  citizenship  makes  this 
excellent  reading  for  all  Americans.” 

Best  Sell  27:65  My  1  ’67  130w 
.  “Understandably  sympathetic  to  the  civil 
rights  movement,  [Mrs.  Harris]  tells  the  com¬ 
pelling  and  dramatic  story  in  a  clear,  concise 
text  which  is  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  emotion¬ 
alism.  The  photos,  regrettably  massed  together 
near  the  center  of  toe  book,  add  little  informa¬ 
tion  or  interest  to  the  text.  Adequately  index¬ 
ed,  this  is  a  good  addition  to  the  juvenile 
materials  about  the  civil  rights  movement.  .  .  . 
Grades  six  to  nine.”  B.  S.  Miller 

Library  J  92:2028  My  15  ’67  lOOw 


une  garners  iirom  this  book]  that  toe  ‘Negro 
Revolution’  is  spanking  new,  springing  almost 
9Ut  of  nowhere.  When  Mrs.  Harris  does  go 
into  the  past,  she  perpetuates  some  of  the 
dangerous  untruths  that  have  gained  everyday 
credence.  For  example,  toe  Civil  War  was  in¬ 
deed  fought  to  save  the  Union,  but  it  was  not 
fought  to  free  the  slaves.  They  were  freed  be¬ 
cause  of  military  necessity.”  J.  A.  Williams 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  ’67  140w 


HARRIS,  ERROL  E.  Annihilation  and  Utopia; 
toe  principles  of  International  politics.  331p 
maps  $7.50  Humanities  press 
327  International  relations  [66-70158] 

The  author  divides  the  problems  of  world 
peace  and  security  into  “three  broad  phases — 
Part  I,  ‘The  State  and  War,’  Part  II.  ‘The 
Conditions  of  Peace,’  and  Part  HI,  ‘The  Ideolog¬ 
ical  Conflict.’  Under  the  Initial  topic  he  scru¬ 
tinizes  war  as  a  social  institution,  sovereign 
authority  and  power.  International  law  and  or¬ 
gans,  the  use  and  control  of  force,  and  the 
moral  Implications  of  war.  ...  In  Part  II  [he 
considers]  the  myth  of  national  self-determina¬ 
tion,  the  philosophical  and  legal  principles  of 
world  order,  and  the  conditions  and  socio-politi¬ 
cal  obstacles  to  a  world  community.  ...  In 
Part  III  .  .  .  he  analyzes  the  ideological  anti¬ 
thesis.  the  relationship  of  democracy  and  com¬ 
munism  to  world  order,  and  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Index. 


“What  the  author  has  sought  to  do  ...  is  to 
expand  the  constricted  political  horizons  and 
relieve  the  philosophical  poverty  which  so  often 
in  the  past  has  been  characteristic  of  the  tech¬ 
nician’s  approach.  ...  To  the  reviewer  Mr. 
Harris’  cogent  observations  frequently  suggest 
implications  that  carry  beyond  the  author’s 
consideration.  .  .  .  And  yet  to  be  provoked  to 
these  questions,  and  subsequently  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  logical,  realistic  rejoinders.  Is  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion  toe  ultimate  merit  of  this 
book.  But  readers  should  be  forewarned  that 
the  author  has  not  been  gentle  in  his  challenge: 
‘Those  who  scoff  at  the  idea  [of  world  govern¬ 
ment]  as  unrealistic  must  face  the  question 
whether  the  alternatives  are  not  both  more 
ridiculous  and  finally  disastrous.’  ”  R.  D.  Burns 
Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:656  Je  ’67  S50w 


HARRIS,  JESSICA  L.,  jt.  auth.  Computer  fil- 
mg  of  index,  bibliographic,  and  catalog  en¬ 
tries.  See  Hines,  T.  C. 


HARRIS,  JOHN.  Light  cavalry  action.  315p 
$4.95  Morrow 

67-15146 

“Sir  Henry  Prldeaux  had  bad  luck  in  World 
War  I.  .  .  .  [Then]  Britain  decided  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Russia  in  hopes  of  de¬ 
feating  the  Bolsheviks.  Prideaux  promptly  vol¬ 
unteered,  led  a  brilliant  cavalry  attack  on  the 
Reds  at  Dankol,  and  emerged  with  the  D.S.O., 
and  speedy  advance  up  the  military  list.  Now, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Prldeaux  has  with¬ 
in  his  grasp  the  command  of  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  in  Europe  should  Hitler  Invade 
Poland.  At  this  moment,  a  letter  appears  in  a 
British  rnagazlne,  suggesting  that  Prideaux 
had  actually  blundered  at  Dankoi  and,  in  fact, 
was  not  present  when  needed.  Prideaux  .  .  . 
sues  for  libel,  whereupon  the  whole  story  is 
reenacted  for  judge  and  reader.”  (Time) 


“This  .is  a  splendid  book  from  start  to  finish. 
It  combines  the  steady  power  of  a  libel  action 
with  the  background  of  combat  shortly  after 
the  first. world  war  and  when  Russia  was  settl¬ 
ing  its  inner  conflicts  between  white  and  red 
forces..  The  composition  of  the  book,  its  plan, 
its  -writing,  its  use  of  character  and  situation 
and  humor  is  top-drawer.  The  novelty  of  the 
structure  creates  immediate  interest  and  I’m 
happy  to  report  that  the  interest  is  sustained. 
John  Harris  deserves  our  praise  and  our  interest 
in  his  work.”  E.  J.  Llnehan 

Best  Sell  27:52  My  1  ’67  600w 
“Readers  who .  like  to  follow  transcripts  of 
trials  w-ill  be  disappointed.  Here  the  trial  la 
simply  toe  setting  for  a  series  of  flashbacks. 
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HARRIS,  JOHN — Continued 

which  describe  the  action  as  seen  by  a  variety 
of  participants.  As  the  story  progresses,  a  grip¬ 
ping  and  moving  tale  of  adventure,  war,  and 
hairbreadth  escape  unfolds.  This  is  a  good 
purclicis©  for  adult  and  young  adult  collections 
in  public  libraries."  P.  G-  Anderson  , 

Library  j  92:1643  Ap  15  '67  170w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  My  21  ’67  120w 

“As  publishing  goes,  readers  must  be  grateful 
for  small  favors.  This  novel  is  a  medium-sized 
favor.  .  .  .  Author  Harris  knows  his  way  around 
a  war  and,  in  particular,  the  chaotic  landscape 
of  a  routed  army.  His  military  men  are  simple 
enough  to  recall  George  Henty,  the  turn-of-the- 
century  bard  of  boyhood.  But  Harris  is  so 
skillful  that  he  keeps  the  suspense  mounting  in 
the  best  of  two  action  worlds:  the  battlefield 
and  the  law  courts.” 

Time  89:107  Ap  21  '67  250w 
TLS  p471  My  25  '67  380w 


HARRIS,  LEON.  Only  to  God;  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  life  of  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot.  361p  pi 
$8.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Cabot,  Godfrey  Lowell  67-25482 

A  biography  of  the  Bostonian  whose  “101 
years  covered  the  entire  period  of  America’s 
coming  of  age  as  an  industrial  power  and  as  a 
w’orld  leader  in  science  and  in  politics;  [and 
who]  played  a  not  insignificant  role  in  this 
growth.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  effort  to  write  business  his¬ 
tory,  local  and  family  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  explore  this  strange  character,  does  not 
come  off  successfully.  Godfrey  Cabot  emerges 
as  an  imperfect  Titan  with  dirty  feet  and  a 
surprising  degree  of  indiscretion  about  letters 
he  left  behind.  His  successes  and  failures  were 
so  selfishly  Cabotian  that  the  attempt  to  make 
him  a  man  of  his  times  does  not  work.  The 
deals  he  made  in  the  eastern  United  States  in 
building  his  carbon-black  empire,  his  trips 
abroad,  his  failui-es  in  human  relations  .  .  . 
are  strung  out  seriatim.  The  facts  are  in  this 
book  and  the  sources  are  indicated  for  answer¬ 
ing  specific  questions.  It  will  be  a  marginal 
seconds, ry  source  in  largest  collections.  As 
readable  biography,  its  appeal  is  slight.”  J.  M. 
Carroll 

Library  J  92:3033  S  15  '67  300w 

“Harris  has  produced  a  vivid,  well-doc¬ 
umented  and  able  biography  of  his  subject. 
Prom  Cabot’s  own  journals,  correspondence 
and  the  recollections  of  his  children,  Harris  has 
built  up  a  picture  that  is  judicious,  thoroughly 
frank  yet  m  good  taste,  and  extremely  read¬ 
able.  He  appreciates  the  ludicrous,  the  enno¬ 
bling  and  the  tragic  elements  that  are  so  in¬ 
extricably  mixed  in  Cabot’s  life.  In  my  view 
he  has  brilliantly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to 
show  that  Cabot  ‘was  a  tragicomic  hero — ^with 
clay  feet  surely  up  to  his  hips  and  perhaps  up 
to  his  eyeballs,  but  nevertheless  a  hero.” 
W.  M.  Wliltehill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  N  5  ’67  1400w 

New  Yorker  43:234  D  2  ’67  300w 


HARRIS,  LOUIS,  jt.  auth. 
See  Brink,  W. 


Black  and  white. 


HARRIS,  RICHARD.  A  sacred  trust.  218p  J5 
New  Am.  lib. 

610.6  American  Medical  Association,  ^ed— 
Medical  care  66-28646 

The  author  of  The  Real  Voice  (BRD  1964)  de¬ 
scribes  “how  the  A.M.A.  (founded  in  1857  to 
■promote  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and 
the  betterment  of  public  health’),  its  affilliates, 
and  its  allies  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  a  forty- 
five-year  battle  against  subsidized  medical  and 
hospital  care.  .  .  .  [The  author  examines]  both 
historically  and  analytically  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  was  probably  the  most  stubborn 
holding  action  in  the  annals  of  American  law¬ 
making.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book  appeared  originally  in  The 
New  Yorker,  in  somewhat  different  form. 


“The  more  engrossing  part  [of  the  book]  has 
to  do  with  tlie  Congressional  in-fighting  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960s  over  the  bill  that  finally  became 
Medicare.  .  .  .  The  book  is  rich  in  incident  and 
highly  instructive  about  the  arts  of  political 
manipulation.  .  .  .  The  special  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  manner  is  that  while  he  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  where  his  sympathies  lie  (he  is 
noticeably  easier  on  the  unions’  lobbying 
methods  than  on  those  of  the  doctors,  perhaps 
because  the  AFL-CIO’s  Nelson  Cruikshank  was 
a  fruitful  source),  he  doesn’t  ranL  The  AMA’s 
record,  alas,  speaks  for  itself.  .  .  .  Between  the 
entertaining  and  enlightening  lines  of  A  Sacred 
Trust  is  the  stuff  of  tragedy.  Richard  Harris 
has  written  an  admirable  book.”  Walter  Good¬ 
man 

Book  Week  p2  N  13  ’66  ISOOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Brown 

Christian  Century  83:1510  D  7  ’66  660w 


“The  story  of  this  tenacious  fight  and  its 
eventual  defeat  is  superbly  told  by  Harris.  We 
are  treated  to  fine  political  reporting,  a  racy 
history  of  legislation  with  a  breathtaking  mys¬ 
tery-story  finish.  The  astounding  impotence 
of  the  medical  schools  and  academic  medicine 
to  overcome  the  official  position  of  organized 
medicine  has  not  been  clarified  and  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  economic  and 
ideological  roots  of  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  stand  would  have  made  a  good 
thing  even  better.  ...  A  first  rate  social  docu¬ 
ment,  recommended  to  all  libraries  for  pur¬ 
chase.”  Erich  Meyerhoff 

Library  J  91:6101  D  16  ’66  140w 


.Because  the  ama  .  impinges  on  the  nerves 
of  the  body  politic  like  some  kind  of  socio¬ 
economic  slipped  disk,  it  has  been  examined 
repeatedly — seldom,  however,  with  anything 
close  to  Harris’  intelligence  and  wit.  ...  It  can 
be  assumed  therefore  that  I  understate  when  I 
call  A  Sacred  Trust  superb.  It  is  the  only  good 
book  in  the  current  outbreak  of  doctor- AMA- 
health  exposes.  Harris  is  a  first-rate  researcher 
and  a  distinguished  craftsman  with  a  fluid, 
graceful,  precise,  epigrammatic  style.  Even  more 
J  fearless.  His  politics  are 

adult.  He  knows  what  makes  the  wheels  move. 
He  puts  things  in  context.  He  is  too  sophisti¬ 
cated  to  expend  his  valuable  indignation  on 
the  misdemeanors  of  the  physician-as-a-person. 
He  kno-ws  and  allows  the  reader  to  see.  that 
the  physician  is  a  creature  of  the  AMA  and  of 
the  unreliable  system  of  entrepreneur  medicine 
championed  by  the  AMA.  (My  only  complaint 
is  against  the  book’s  publisher  for  an  inex¬ 
cusable  failure  to  supply  an  index.)”  Richard 


Nation  204:29  Ja  2  ’67  560w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Yoakum 

New  Repub  156:36  Ja  21  '67  1300w 


*^?.**—  artist  in  American  society: 
ttie  formative  years,  1790-1860.  432p  pi  $7.56 

709.73  Art  Ampican— History.  Art  and  so¬ 
ciety.  U.S. — Civilization  66-25399 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Baker 

Am  Hist  R  72:1486  J1  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Hayes 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:172  J1  ’67  430w 

Choice  4:524  J1  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Miller 

J  Am  Hist  54:128  Je  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Trachtenberg 

Nation  204:565  My  1  ’67  1400w 

Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Stein 

New  Eng  Q  40:600  D  ’67  1600w 


I-Mlhole;  the  shocking  story 
of  the  Inmates  and  life  in  the  New  York  Cltv 
Dutton  fietentlon  for  women.  288p 

(City)  House  of  Detention 
lor  Women.  Crime  and  criminals  66-11660 

df  this  .  .  .  documentary  on 
House  Of  Detention,  Greenwich 
+1,®^  Yorlc  deals  with  the  prison  as  a 
system’  the  second,  presents  .  .  .  case  studies 
tho  development  of  homosexuality, 

l^^d-tionship  of  poverty  to  drugs  and  pro¬ 
stitution  the^  childhood  histories  of  .  ^c^ 

girls  and  skid  row  vagrants.”  (Library  j) 


Mi^ss  Harris  begins  and  ends  .  .  .  with  the 
horrific  impressions  of  peace  and  civil  rigMs 
workers  who  were  sentenced  to  short  tefms 
.  .  .  [But  the  observations]  fall  to  make  their 
ma^’  possibly  because  these  observers  are 
used  as  a  journalistic  device.  When  Miss  Ha  SI 
iB  done  with  them,  she  br4athir  a  noticeable 
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slfh  of  relief  and  proceeds  to  the  nitty 
gritty.  [She]  is  at  her  best  in  rendering  her 
taped  interviews  with  some  of  those  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  House  of  H.  These  portraits  in  de¬ 
gradation  and  hopelessness  will  be  remembered 
mng  after  the  ostensible  subject  matter.  It  is 
to  Miss  Harris’  credit  that  she  is  able  to  get 
her  subjects  to  open  up  and  tadk'  freely  with 
her  and  that  her  craft  is  such  that  she  could 
edit  the  conversations  into  dramatic  and  mov- 
ing  biographies.  .  .  .  But  reform  of  the  House 
of  Detention  is  the  hook  on  which  she  has 
chosen  to  hang  lier  book.  ...  It  is  slightly  un- 
honest  art  of  exposd  journalism. 
Hellhole  is  not  muck-raking;  it  is  titillation." 
Susan  Brownmiller 

Book  Week  pG  Je  18  ’67  llOOw 


[A]  well-written  sociological  documentary. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  become  required  reading 
In  many  college  social  science  courses.  Sara 
Harris  makes  innovative  and  sometimes  de¬ 
pressing  recommendations,  implying  that  the 
best  jails  cannot  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  the 
culture.  The  culture  too  needs  attention.  This 
is  a  book  for  sociology  collections  in  all  types 
of  libraries.”  J.  W.  Helenas 

Library  J  92:2171  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Emanuel  Perlmutter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  2  ’67  430w 


HARRiSON,  ANTHONY.  The  framework  of 
economic  activity;  the  international  economy 
and  the  i-ise  of  the  state  in  the  twentieth 
century.  I89p  il  maps  $5.75  St  Martins 
382  Economic  conditions.  Industry  and 
state.  Economic  policy  67-11419 

The  author  “an  economic  adviser  at  the 
British  Ministry  of  'Transport  .  .  .  focuses  his 
attention  on  the  evolvement  of  economic  ac- 
tivity  from  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the 
19th  Century  to  the  interventionism  of  the 
20th  Century,  when  the  state  has  become 
active  m  defining,  and  in  some  countries  pro¬ 
moting.  the  conditions  under  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  should  take  place.  He  describes 
the  guiding  principles  of  state  economy  and  the 
conditions  of  economic  affairs  for  the  more 
important  countries  such  as  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  He  like¬ 
wise  describes  the  economic  groupings  that 
came  into  being  after  1945,  namely,  the  Europe¬ 
an  Economic  Community,  its  Soviet  counter¬ 
part  COMECON,  and  other  combinations,  along 
with  some  problems  in  the  worid  economy 
today.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


The  book  is  well  written.  The  layman  will 
find  the  glossary  helpful,  and  the  subject  spe¬ 
cialist  can  utilize  several  interesting  tables  and 
the  good  bibliography.  A  librarian  might  desire 
larger  print  and  format,  but  despite  these 
ob.1ections  the  purchase  is  recommended.” 
Victor  Novak 

Library  J  92:2561  J1  ’67  230w 
“The  book  falls  a  little  uneasily,  perhaps,  be¬ 
tween  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader  and  the 
sixth-former;  but  it  provides  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  review  of  the  whole  process  of 
the  rise  of  economic  planning,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  public  sector.  Its  thesis  is  that  the 
growth  of  state  power  leads  to  autarchjr;  but 
that  right  response  to  this  is  not  the  ’liberali¬ 
zation’  of  international  trade  but  its  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  The  implications  of  this 
thesis  for  the  question  of  British  entry  to  the 
Common  Market  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern:  on  the  one  hand  such  a  move  can  be 
construed  as  a  tendency  to  ‘liberalization’, 
but,  on  the  other,  as  greater  economic  planning. 
The  difference  is  a  crucial  one,  and  this  book 
does  not  define  it  satisfactorilv.” 

TLS  p396  My  11  ’67  230w 


riches.  .  .  .  But  over  and  beyond  this,  the  book 
offers  insight  into  the  dedicated  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  are  delving  into  every  means  possible 
to  rebuild  waters  and  watercourses  which 
have  been  abused  or  have  become  polluted  and 
thus  open  new  vistas  of  living  along  and  be¬ 
yond  the  waterways  of  the  nation.” 

Best  Sell  27:105  Je  1  ’67  160w 
.  “This  book  impaits  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  hydrologic  cycle,  tire  geological 
action  of  rivers,  and  their  effects  on  human 
civilization.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  it  is  written  in 
top  exclamatory  a  style.  Facts  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  for  themselves.  Furthermore, 
some  vague  statements  detract  from  the  book’s 
usefulness.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  92:2659  J1  ’67  130w 
“[This]  is  well  conceived  and  well  illus¬ 
trated,  but  there  are  many  errors  of  fact,  ex¬ 
aggerations,  and  misconceptions  that  mar  the 
effort  and  cause  me  to  place  the  book  on  the 
not-recommended  list.  Mr.  Hai'rison  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  gifted  writer,  and  my  crit¬ 
icism  is  aimed  at  some  of  the  more  scientific 
and  technical  aspects  of  his  discourse.'  Perhaps 
the  blame  should  be  laid  at  the  publisher’s 
door,  for  had  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  qual¬ 
ified  reviewers,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
geography,  geology,  and  biology,  the  results 
might  have  been  better.  Finally,  the  editor  did 
a  rather  poor  job  of  rooting  out  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  repetitive  statements.”  R.  L.  Batten 
Natur  Hist  76:69  N  ’67  120w 


HARRISON,  ERNEST.  A  church  without  God. 
149p  $3.95;  pa  $1.95  Lippincott 
211  Christianity.  Secularism  67-20437 

“A  priest  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
offers  guidelines  to  church  members  who  no 
longer  accept  traditional  creeds,  liturgies,  or 
precepts.  'I  claim  to  be  a  Christian  and  an 
Anglican,’  he  asserts,  ‘yet  I  can  say,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  there  is  no  God.’  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  collapse  of  ‘Mother 
Church.’  ”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  says  that  the  ‘Mother  Church’ 
with  its  traditional  creeds,  liturgies,  and  pre¬ 
cepts  is  dead.  His  thesis:  the  local  form  of  the 
Chui’ch  is  the  parish;  its  sole  purpose  is  ‘to 
provide  a  situation  in  which  people  can  meet 
together.’.  .  .  Man  must  determine  his  own 
destiny  apart  from  the  outmoded  ideals  of  the 
‘Mother  Church.’  Harrison  provides  a  strong 
challenge  to  those  who  have  become  mired  in 
the  ti'aditional  forms  of  thinking  with  regard  to 
the  Church.  .  .  .  However,  the  danger  with  this 
book,  as  with  his  whole  position,  is  that  there 
is  the  grave  fear  of  ‘throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath.’  ” 

Choice  4:1126  D  ’67  130w 
“Our  tireless  quest  for  fresh  statement  led 
us  to  approach  this  book  with  eagerness,  but 
patient  reading  reveals  almost  nothing  original 
mixed  in  with  much  cavalier  treatment  of  the 
Christian  past.” 

Christian  Century  84:561  Ap  26  ’67  60w 
“While  discussing  situation  ethics,  or  the 
‘New  Morality’  as  it  probably  is  better  known 
to  most  of  us.  Father  Harrison  analyzes  the 
famous  trial  scene  from  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan  in 
a  brilliant  and  provocative  fashion.  His  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  on  ‘The  New  Parish’  merits 
particular  attention,  although  it  may  dismay 
traditional  Christians  by  its  liberal,  permissive 
standards.  Recommended  for  all  libraries  that 
wish  to  challenge  their  readers  with  a  variety 
of  conflicting  theological  viewpoints.”  J.  A. 
0l3<I'k.6 

Library  J  92:215.2  Je  1  ’67  160w 


HARRISON,  C.  WILLIAM.  Rivers:  riches  of 
the  earth.  190p  11  maps  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64 
Simon  &  Schuster 

551.4  Rivers — Juvenile  literature  67-4291 
“Covering  all  aspects  of  rivers — their  common 
physical  properties,  their  individual  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  their  .  .  .  historie.s — this  book  .  .  . 
examines  the  process  by  which  rivers  are  for¬ 
ever  renewed,  and  their  intric.ate  relationship 
with  the  lands  they  flow  through,  the  plant 
and  animal  life  they  support.  .  .  .  [It]  de- 
. scribes  the  growth  of  nations  on  their  banks, 
and  the  way  man  has  sought  to  harness  their 
.  .  .  waters,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Harr’ison  approaches  every  aspect  of  water 
and  elaborates  on  the  greatest  of  all  the  earth’s 


HARRISON,  JOHN,  ed.  The  Brasenose  con¬ 
ference  on  the  automation  of  libraries;  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Anglo-American  conference  on 
the  mechanization  of  library  services  held  at 
Oxford  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Frank 
Francis  and  sponsored  by  the  Old  Bominion 
foundation  of  New  York,  30  Je.-Jl.  1966  [by] 
John  Harrison  and  Peter  Laslett.  173p  $6.50 
Mansell  information  pub,  ltd. 

029.7  Libraries — ^Automation  [66-30544] 
“Ten  papers,  none  previously  published,  are 
presented  along  with  the  four  speeches  at  the 
opening  dinner.  The  actual  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  each  paper  has  been  partly  reproduced,  and 
the  volume  concludes  v/ith  a  discussion  of  fu¬ 
ture  activities  by  the  conference  participants. 
The  editors  plead  that  they  have  taken  ‘.  .  . 
drastic  action  with  the  verbatim  transcript. 
Speeches  have  been  compressed,  sentences  re- 
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HARRISON,  JOHN — Continued 
arranged,  grammar  amended,  and_  whole  areas 
of  discussion  completely  left  out,  (Ooi  Ac  ties 
Lib)  _ 

“Unfortunately,  .  .  .  there  was  no  question 
of  reproducing  the  slides  which  accompanied 
some  of  the  presentations  of  the  papers.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  this  lack  is  sorely  felt  by  the 
reader.  It  also  seems  that  the  discussions  ,  .  . 
would  have  been  better  represented  by  includ¬ 
ing  enough  material  to  preserve  both  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  spirit  of  the  remarks.  .  .  . 
This  collection  will  provide  a  brief  look  at 
mechanization  in  large  libraries  for  the  reader 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  subject  mie  fact 
remains,  however,  that  [it]  will  not  be  easy 
reading  if  the  reader  is  not  versed  in  at  least 
elementary  computer  concepts.  B  W.  Stewart 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:352  S  ’67  950w 

“The  contents  and  format  .  .  .  reflect  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  conference  organizers 
to  share  its  substance  with  the  library  commu¬ 
nity  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  wisdom 
of  this  decision  is  attested  to  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  events  in  the  field  of  library  automation. 
Much  that  is  presently  of  moment  in  this  area 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  m  midyear 
1966;  the  description  of  Project  MAKC  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  afforded  the  conference 
a  preview;  today  such  a  report  would  be  a  de¬ 
scription  of  actual  experience  and  of  some  ac¬ 
complishments.  This  thin  volume  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  excellent  testimony  to  the  good  taste .  and 
sensible  judgment  of  the  conference  organizers 
and  proceedings  editors.”  H.  .1.  Diibester 
Library  Q  37:305  J1  '67  850w 


HARRISON,  JOHN  R.  The  reactionaries; 
Teats,  Lewis,  Pound,  Eliot,  Lawrence:  .  a 
study  of  the  anti- democratic  intelligentsia; 
introd.  by  William  Empson.  224p  $6  Schocken 
820.9  English  poetry — History  and  criticism. 
American  poetry — History  and  criticism. 
Totalitarianism  and  literature  [66-76218] 
A  study  which  “examines  the  political  phil¬ 
osophy  of  five  influential  20th  century  writers. 
Though  each  of  the  five  varied  in  approach, 
their  ideas  sprang  out  of  similar  attitudes — 
disenchantment  and  impatience  with  democracy, 
yearning  for  a  secure  world  in  which  to  wiite, 
beiief  m  the  artist’s  superiority,  conviction 
that  authority  would  put  society  right.  While 
W.  B.  Yeats  mourned  the  passing  of  the 
aristocracy  and  regarded  the  modern  world  and 
•progress’  with  suspicion,  Wyndham  Lewis  and 
Ezra  Pound  equated  fascism  in  politics  with 
•classicism’  in  literature.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
reached  for  an  ideal  society,  T.  S.  Eliot  be¬ 
lieved  in  tradition  and  order.  All  saw  them¬ 
selves  as  leaders  of  society.”  (Publishers’ 
Weekly)  Bibliography.  Index. 


he  has  not  much  use  for  what  he  writes,  and 
sometimes  does  not  even  bother  to  read  it 

intelhgenUy/^^^.^^  220:923  S  3  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  byyArthur2Curley  ^ 

Reviewed  by  Sherman  Paul 

Nation  204:792  Je  19  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Hart 

Nat  R  19:809  J1  26  ’67  1550w 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Howe 

New  Repub  157:19  S  16  67  3000w 

Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

New  Statesman  72:443  S  23  66  2200w 

“This  is  an  important  book,  but  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  win  favor  in  the  Literary  Establish¬ 
ment.  It  rattles  too  many  skeletons  in  tJie 
closet.  ...  I  am  inclined  to  object  to  Mr. 
Harrison’s  rather  gummy  use  of  the  label 
•fascist’  in  his  indictment  of  all  flve  writers 
under  consideration.  .  .  .  What  [they] 

can  be  truly  accused  of  is  presumption  in  un¬ 
dertaking  to  speak  portentously  about  matters 
they  knew  little  about.  This  presumption  by 
quite  a  few  men  of  letters  is  a  cultural  pheno¬ 
menon — a  symptom  of  certain  antinomian  quali¬ 
ties  intrinsic  to  the  literature  of  the  modern 
age — which  deserves  more  attention  than  Mr. 
Harrison,  bemused  by  the  political  terminology 
he  has  adopted,  has  given  it.  .  .  .  In  discussing 
the  variety  of  reactionary  prejudice  to  be  found 
in  these  writers  Mr.  Harrison’s  tone  is  on  the 
whole  judicious.  His  book  is  free  of  moral 
tantrums  or  outbursts  of  liberal  rhetoric.  .  .  . 
In  the  sections  dealing  with  the  cultural  and 
historical  background  of  these  archaistic  Utopias 
Mr.  Harrison  is  both  perceptive  and  thorough.” 
Philip  Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:20  Je  1  ’67  3850w 


Revievred  by  Robie  Macauley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  S  17  ’67  700w 
“This  is  an  interesting  rather  than  a  satis¬ 
factory  book.  Mr.  Harrison  considers  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  flve  writers  attracted  to  fascism.  .  .  . 
He  provides  brief  analyses  of  their  work  seen 
from  this  point  of  view,  together  with  a  lucid 
introductory  outline  about  the  ideas  and  range 
of  ’the  anti-democratic  intelligentsia’.  .  .  .  The 
book’s  chief  limitation  is  that  Mr.  Harrison 
never  faces  the  central  question  raised  by  the 
awkward  social  attitudes  of  his  subjects.  If 
it  is  accepted  that  some  or  all  of  them  were 
among  the  finest  artists  of  their  time,  how  was 
it  that  their  art  found  so  much  nourishment  in 
authoritarian  ideas?  .  .  .  To  say  that  totali¬ 
tarianism  makes  ‘continuous  artistic  excellence 
impossible'  (our  italics)  is  to  beg  the  point  that 
art  has  often  flourished  under  a  capricious  or 
vicious  dictatorship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harrison’s  book 
is  intelligent  and  useful,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  has  asked  obvious  questions  and  has  re¬ 
turned  easy  answers.” 

TLS  p855  S  15  ’66  700w 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  13  ’67 
700w 

“The  main  defect  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  book  is 
that  he  is  only  interested  in  ripping  political 
ideas  from  the  poems  and  novels  in  which  they 
appear;  not  at  all  interested  in  the  engagement 
of  those  ideas  with  the  poetic  imagination.  This 
is  to  say  that  he  is  interested  in  ideas  and  only 
ostensibly  in  literature.  .  .  .  [His]  mind  has 
none  of  that  quirky  imaginative  vigor  which 
would  make  it  more  than  typical.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  full  of  misprints,  many  of  the  quotations  are 
wrong,  and  this  would  ma,tter  if  it  were  another 
kind  of  book.  But  it  does  not  matter  here.  .  .  . 
If  you  are  not  proposing  to  read  the  stuff  very 
carefully  there  is  no  point  in  transcribing  it 
with  any  attention.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Harrison  writes  of  these  poets  and  novel¬ 
ists  as  if  they  were  a  gang  of  wretched  jour¬ 
nalists,  Beaverbrook  hacks.”  Denis  Donoghue 
Commentary  44:82  Ag  ’67  2550w 

“Mr  Harrison,  familiar  with  the  welfare  state 
(he  often  sounds  very  young,  sometimes  writing 
as  naively  as  a  sixth-former),  admits  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  an  egalitarian 
society  will  be  able  to  create  and  preserve  a 
high  level  of  culture.  It  was  precisely  because 
they  doubted  whether  such  a  future  society 
would  take  serious  artists  seriously  that  these 
writers  dreamed  of  an  hierarchical  system  in 
which  poets  and  men  of  intellect  would  have 
places  of  honour  ...  It  might  be  interesting 
to  examine  whether  a  ‘wrong’  political  ideology 
ms  a  bad  effect  on  the  way  a  man  writes.  .  .  . 
But.  Mr  Harrison  does  not  go  in  for  such  ex¬ 
clusively  literary  critical  exercises.  Unless  he 
IS  sure  a  man’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 


HARRISON,  K.  C..  jt.  auth.  British  public  li¬ 
brary  buildings.  See  Berriman,  S.  G. 


HARSS,  LUIS.  Into  the  mainstream:  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Latin- American  writers  [by]  Luis 
Harss  and  Barbara  Dohmann.  385p  $7.95 

Harper 

860.9  Latin  American  literature — History  and 
criticism.  Latin  American  literature — Bio¬ 
bibliography  66-20737 

A  collection  of  “essay-interviews  with  Latin- 
Anierican  authors  .  .  .  [of  prose  fiction]  with 
an  introductory  chapter  on  the  antecedents  of 
contemporary  Latin- American  literature.  .  .  . 
Writers  whose  backgrounds  and  works 

are  discussed  [are] :  Alejo  Carpentier  (Cuba) ; 
Miguel  Angel  Asturias  (Guatemala) :  Jorge  Luis 
Bojges  and  Julio  CortAzar  (Argentina) ; 

Joao  Guimaraes  Rosa  (Brazil) :  Juan  Carlos 
Onetti  (Uruguay) ;  Juan  Rulfo  and  Carlos  Fuen- 
tes  (Mexico) :  Gabriel  Garcia  Mdrquez  (Colom¬ 
bia),  and  Mario  Vargas  Llosa  (Peru).”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


A  unique  source  book  that  will  be  of  use 
to  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  dilettante  in 
Latin- American  literature.  Its  objective  is  to 
illustrate  that  these  writers  belong  also  to  the 
mainstream  of  contemporary  Western  literature. 

subtitle  reveals  the  essential  technique  of 
the  10  studies,  though  they  are  much  more 
thim  the  usual  report  of  an  interview.  Harss 
and  Dohmann  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the .  production  of  each  author  and  with  the 
environment  and  tradition  from  which  bis  work 
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springs.  This  background,  their  critical  acumen, 
and  the  further  insights  gained  through  their 
‘conversations’  with  the  writers  all  combine  to 
make  this  an  invaluable  reference.” 

Choice  4:988  N  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ag  24 
’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Commonweal  86:614  S  29  ’67  1250w 
‘‘[Each]  essay  can  be  read  as  a  separate  unit 
or  enjoyed  as  a  part  of  the  overall  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  novel.  .  .  .  The  combination  of 
information  gathered  from  Interviews  with  the 
authors  and  findings  acquired  through  research 
give  special  importance  to  this  work.  .  .  . 
Lit  is  essential]  for  academic  libraries,  for 
specialists  in  the  field,  and  for  students  of 
Latin  American  literature.”  A.  D.  Trejo 
Library  J  92:562  P  1  ’67  190w 
“The  chapters  are  not  all  equally  successful. 
Their  focus  is  sometimes  not  apparent,  and 
then  the  critique  seems  to  sprawl.  But  what 
is  continually  impressive  is  Harss’  obvious 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  each  writer:  He 
appears  to  have  read  everything  by  each  man. 
If  his  empathy  with  these  writers  is  uniformly 
strong,  he  is  an  outspoken  and  not  dispassionate 
critic  of  both  good  and  bad  writing.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  label  highly  regarded  novels  by 
Asturias  or  Puentes  as  dated,  nor  does  he 
allow  the  undisciplined  pages  of  Carpentier  or 
Onetti  to  pass  without  proper  rebuke.  Within 
the  limits  of  his  own  vision  of  what  the 
‘complete  novel’  should  be,  he  damns  and 
praises  with  equal  flash  and  vigor.  ...  In 
spite  of  its  occasional  flaws  .  .  .  ‘Into  the 
Mainstream’  is  a  landmark  study.”  D.  A.  Yates 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  11  ’67  1050w 
New  Yorker  43:177  S  23  ’67  90w 


HART.  CLIVE,  jt.  ed.  Twelve  and  a  tilly.  See 
Dalton,  J.  P. 


HARTENFELS,  JEROME.  Lazarus:  a  novel. 

307p  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 

66-23864 

This  novel  “takes  a  Negro  boy  from  his  West 
Indies  home  to  that  other  ‘home’  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth — London.  [There  he]  undergoes  a 
strangely  inevitable  alienation  from  the  individ¬ 
ual,  social,  and  metaphysical  realities  he  brought 
with  him.  His  adventures  in  the  urban  jungle, 
through  a  .  .  .  series  of  race  riots  and  assumed 
identities,  finally  culminate  in  his  abduction  by, 
and  initiation  into,  a  mysterious  organization 
called  ‘the  Institute,’  an  order  beyond  and 
perhaps  in  league  with  church  and  state.  Even 
his  name  is  given  to  him  by  his  keepers,  whose 
rules  change  constantly.”  (Library  J) 


“The  number  of  sources  on  which  this  novel 
depends  is  legion  and  the  ethos  of  its  world, 
drawn  from  the  current  flap  of  the  demon¬ 
strator  and  the  brutal  alienation  of  colored 
men,  is  trenchant  and  shattering.  Lazarus  has 
come  back  to  tell  us  all,  to  tell  us  all  (the  un¬ 
dertone  of  a  Negro  Prufrock  is  not  gratuitous), 
and  his  tale  groans  with  the  hallucinatory,  the 
allegoric,  the  demonic  and  most  important  the 
tragically  pathologic.  .  .  .  The  novel’s  liberal 
bias,  its  overt  categorization — all  reality  is 
aggressive,  every  individual  victimized — its 
solipsism,  and  the  prolongation  of  personality 
crises  makes  it  cumbersome  and  not  occasional¬ 
ly  tedious.  Yet  it  approaches  high  seriousness 
by  its  subtly  grave  humor  and  the  weight  of 
its  truths.”  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  26:308  N  15  ’66  650w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Maurer 

Book  Week  p6  P  5  ’67  260w 
“Successively  surrealistic,  brutal,  satirical, 
and  tragic,  the  novel  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  contrived  and  maintained  fictions 
of  the  past  decade.  Its  unavoidable  sexual, 
anatomical,  and  linguistic  frankness  will  offend 
puritanical  readers,  but  its  honest  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  exploration  of  the  modern  abyss  will  bring 
only  cheers  from  discriminating,  sophisticated 
readers.  Strongly  recommended  for  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 
Library  J  91:4696  O  1  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:556  O  27  ’67  330w 


“Lazarus  is  written  in  the  apocalyptic  vein, 
and  is  close  in  both  thesis  and  technique  to 
Ralph  Ellison’s  The  Invisible  Man  [BRD  1952] — 
both  explore  one  Negro’s  search  for  an  identity 
within  a  society  which  seeks  to  break  him 
down,  to  brainwash  him,  and  finally  to  use 


him.  Mr.  Hartenfels’s  book  is  a  neater,  less 
important  book  than  Ellison’s,  but  it  is  genuine. 
Its  presentation  of  its  hero’s  twilight  London, 
and  its  observation  of  speech  and  manners 
show  an  unusual  talent.  Like  Ellison,  Mr. 
Hartenfels  employs  a  virtuoso  structure  of  sur¬ 
realism,  Kafkaesque  displacement,  stinging  sat¬ 
ire,  comedy,  and  unmitigated  violence  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  extremity  of  his  hero’s  predicament. 
Lazarus  is  bizarre  but  its  point  is  that  reality 
IS  more  so.” 

TLS  pl029  N  2  ’67  280w 


HARTMAN,  ROBERT  S.  The  structure  of  value: 
foundations  of  scientific  axiology;  foreword 
by  .Gbprye  Kimball  Plochmann;  pref.  by 
Paul  Weiss.  384p  $10  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
121  Worth  65-12393 


research  professor  in  philosophy  at  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  attempts  to 
show  that  until  now,  “axiology  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  only  through  philosophical  analysis, 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  imprecise  and  in¬ 
adequate;  he  intends  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  showing  how  it  can  be  developed  along 
scientific  lines,  by  axiomatising  the  theory  and 
usmg-  such  devices  as  combinatorial  analysis.” 
(Choice)  Annotted  bibliography.  Index.  This 
book  is  a  revised  version  of  La  Estructura  del 
Valor:  Fundamentos  de  la  axiologia  cientiflca, 
published  in  1959. 


.  [Hartman]  argues  with  verve,  clarity,  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  eruditon  and  will  undoubtedly  receive 
considerable  attention  from  professional  phi¬ 
losophers  .  .  .  [however,  the  book’s]  forma¬ 
listic  approach  will  appeal  to  logicians  and 
nominalists  but  not  to  most  others.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  chapters  on  the  nature  of  philosophy 
and  science  and  on  the  historical  background 
of  his  views  will  be  stimulating  and  of  some 
interest  to  the  reading  public.  Recommended 
for  graduate  collections.” 

Choice  4:992  N  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  William  Gerber 

Library  J  92:1936  My  15  ’67  IlOw 


H.ARTNOLL,  PHYLLIS,  ed.  The  Oxford  com¬ 
panion  to  the  theatre.  3d  ed  1088p  11  $15  Ox¬ 
ford 

792.03  Theater — Dictionaries  67-31943 

This  edition  “contains  a  new  bibliography 
of  theater  books,  extending  to  June,  1966.  'Thir¬ 
ty  new  contributors  have  written  articles.  .  .  . 
The  countries  included  for  the  first  time  are: 
Bulgaria,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Ru¬ 
mania.  Switzerland  and  Turkey.  .  .  .  Articles 
formerly  included  in  the  earlier  editions  have 
been  added  to,  revised,  or  corrected.  [Among] 
new  subjects  discussed  are:  Byzantine  theater, 
flexible  staging,  theater- In-the-round,  modern 
religious  drama  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  th^dtre  des  nations.  Many  articles 
have  been  replaced  by  entries  on  subjects  such 
as:  architecture,  Bertolt  Brecht,  Canada,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  and  collections  and  museums.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“Much  effort  in  updating  Is  evident  In  this 
edition  over  the  second  [BRD  1958]  which  was 
a  reprint  of  the  first  [BRD  1951]  plus  a  supple¬ 
ment.  Reset  throughout  with  new  articles  .  .  . 
this  remains  a  fine  handbook  for  review  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  historical  pieces  like  biographies 
remain  intact  from  the  first  edition.  'The  176- 
picture  history  of  stage  and  costume  is  a  handy 
tie-in  with  certain  entries.  Still  actor  oriented 
rather  than  dramatist,  and  semi-popular.” 

Choice  4:803  O  ’67  90w 
Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  30w 
“This  magnificent  work  is  already  one  of  the 
principal  pillars  supporting  any  theater  collec¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  size.  Even  if  earlier  editions 
are  in  the  collection,  this  third  edition  should 
be  ordered.  .  .  .  Additional  entries  to  this  new 
edition  include:  opera,  incidental  music,  musi¬ 
cal  comedies,  the  Negro  In  the  American  thea¬ 
ter.  and  others.  This  updated  volume  with 
its  pertinent  new  entries  will  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  any  general  collection  and  in¬ 
formation  desk.”  George  Preedley 
Library  J  92:2940  S  1  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:40  N  18  ’67  80w 


HARTOG,  JAN  DE.  The  captain.  434p  $6.96 
Atheneum  pubs. 

66-16358 

The  author  of  The  Distant  Shore  (BRD  1962) 
has  written  another  story  of  the  Dutch  ocean¬ 
going  tugs.  This  book  recounts  the  adventures 
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HARTOG,  JAN  DE — Continued 
nf  Mnrtinus  Harinxina  who  maneuvers  his  tuff- 
boat^n  the  Arctic  convoy  run  to  Murmansk 
durinf?  Woi’ld  War  II. 


Reviewed  by  Eug-ene  McNam^a 
America  llb:25  Ja  I  67  /JUw 

“When  TDe  Hartogl  comes  back  to  the  sea 
one  feels  that  he  is  In  his  element,  and  with 
the  death  of  C.  S.  Forester,  there  is  no  one  to 
match  him  as  a  seafaring  novelist.  I  he  Cap- 
S,tn  is  one  of  those  rarities  in  contemporary 
fiction,  a  real  spellbinder,  a  he-man  story,  lull 
of  action,  in  which  the  hero  is  tirave  and  lik¬ 
able  .  .  .  The  exposure  and  terror  of  that  long 
and  punishing  convoy  have  never  been  so,  pow¬ 
erfully  depicted.  The  art  of  this  book  lies  in 
its  unforced  masculinity,  for  these  men  are  real. 
I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  love  story. 
Edward  Weeks.^^  ^ 

Review|d^bygll.  F.Gra^dy.^^^^^w 

“The  first  half  of  ‘The  Captain.’  a  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  selection,  is  as  predictably 
exciting  as  a  TV  show.  .  •  ,Biit  .suddenly  we 

are  in  deep  waters.  .  .  .  What  began  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful.  rollicking  tale  of  the  sea  fails  as  soon 
as  Mr.  de  Hartog  tries  to  transforni  it  into 
one  of  those  psychological  dramas  with  char¬ 
acters  who  act  and  talk  toucher  the  weaker 
they  feel.  Mr.  de  Hartog.  who  in  real  life  shared 
some  of  the  captain’s  experience,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  point  of  view  on  war  and  killing.  I  he 
Captain’  is  not  a  substantial  enough  platform 
for  its  presentation.’’  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  D  15  66 
240w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:120  D  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Hayward  . 

Library  J  91:5644  N  15  66  140w 

Library  J  92:1335  Mr  15  ’67  SOw  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pG6  D  11  ’66  750w 


“The  generai  hell  of  vrar  in  the  sunny  wastes 
of  the  North  Atlantic  frames  Jan  de  Hartog’s 
account  of  the  private  hells  of  one  young 
oceangoing  tugboat  captain.  .  .  .  fThisl  is  also 
a  love  story,  a  hate  story,  a  strong  and  simple 
telling  of  those  complicated  relationships  that 
hold  seamen  together  with  the  ships  they  sail, 
a  chronicle  of  the  maturing  of  a  good  man — 
and  a  fine,  fast  yarn.  .  .  .  Facing  constant 
cri.si.s,  [Harinxma]  must  also  solve  the  problem 
that  Quaker  de  Hartog  poses  for  all  his  martial 
heroes:  in  the  midst  of  lmper.sonal  violence 
what  is  his  personal  moral  stand?  The  coward¬ 
ly  death  of  an  idealistic  young  Canadian  as¬ 
signed  to  his  ship  begins  to  crystallize  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  perceptions  of  the  war.  After  an  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Canadian’s  widow  he  finds 
himself  repeating  her  dead  husband’s  pattern 
of  fury,  fear  and  revulsion.  .  .  .  His  ship  gone, 
his  men  decimated,  he  finds  he  can  never  again 
’sign  a  pact  with  violence.’  ’’  Sandra  Schmidt 
Newsweek  68:112  D  12  ’66  340w 


Reviewed  by  A  R.  Dodd 

Sat  R  49:27  D  31  ’66  550w 
Time  88:80  D  23  '66  300w 


HARTOGS,  RENATUS.  Four-letter  word  games; 
the  psychology  of  obscenity,  by  Renatus 
Hartogs,  with  Hans  Fantel.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  186p  $5  Dial  press:  Evans,  M.&co. 

152.4  Language  and  languages — Psychology. 

Words,  Obscene  67-18532 

A  psychiatrist  who  is  the  medical  director  of 
Community  Guidance  Service  of  New  York 
City  “describes  a  society  caught  in  a  paradox: 
We  have  been  liberated  verbally,  but  are  still 
very  much  controlled  by  Puritan  standards.  Ob¬ 
scenity  serves  to  close  the  gap  between  what 
we  think  and  what  we  do.  He  explains  how 
children  use  dirty  words  to  control  the  adults 
around  them:  how  lovers  use  obscenities  as 
verbal  aphrodisiacs;  why  different  social  and 
cultural  groups  prefer  particular  expressions; 
what  the  differences  are  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  usage  of  obscenity:  whv  in  some  cases 
four-letter  words  provide  a  healthy  outlet  for 
pent-up  emotion  and  in  others  are  indicative 
of  much  more  serious  problems.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 


’Not  the  kind  of  book  that  will  satisfy  the 
general  reader,  or  even  the  morbidly  curious 
As  a  minor  psychological  study  it  may  have 
value.’’ 

Best  Sell  27:180  Ag  1  '67  200w 


“Slinging  around  four-letter  words  at  cock¬ 
tail  parties  isn’t  merely  the  fashion  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  says  Dr.  Hartogs  .  .  .  who  analyzes  vul¬ 
garity  and  obscenity  in  popular  fashion.  .  . , . 
He  also  analyzes  obscenity  and  yuigarity  in 
Frazer’s  Golden  Bough;  in  the  works  of  Hern- 
iiigway,  Odets,  and  others;  among  the  English, 
French,  Germans;  among  children;  and  in  dirty 
iokes.  There  is  a  significant  language  pattern 
here,  he  believes,  and  it  tells  us  something 
about  ’the  psychodynamics  of  our  culture, 
this  is  hardly  a  book  tor  the  whole  family, 
and  yet  it  is  quite  readable,  albeit  much  too 
glib  and  casually  shocking,  possibly  because 
that  is  the  way  to  a  mass  market.  Allan  An- 

Library  J  92:2420  Je  15  ’67  180w 

Time  90:104  S  15  ’67  550w 


HARTT,  JULIAN  N.  A  Christian  critique  of 
American  culture;  an  essay  in  practical  the¬ 
ology.  425p  $8.50  Harper 
230  Christianity — Philosophy  67-14932 

A  “professor  of  theology  at  Yale  Divinity 
School  presents  here  a  systematic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  doctrines  of  faith  in  the  light 
of  our  culture.  He  says  that  it  is  the  vocation 
of  the  church  to  be  a  critic  of  culture  and  the 
aim  of  theological  criticism  is  ...  to  show 
forth  the  truth  in  which  man  may  .  .  .  divine 
who  he  is  and  to  whom  he  belongs.  .  .  .  [Fle 
also]  presents  applications  of  Chiistian  criti¬ 
cism  to  art,  politics  and  mass  culture.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“This  is  the  most  exhaustive  piece  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology  yet  launched  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  theologian.  .  .  .  Part  I  argues  tor 
'the  vocation  of  the  church  as  a  critic  of  cul¬ 
ture’ — not  just  ‘American  culture,’  as  the  title 
suggests.  .  .  .  Part  II,  ‘The  Dogmatic  Content 
of  Practical  Theology,’  contains  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  chapters  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Part  III  con¬ 
sists  of  snort  essays  on  art,  politics,  mass  cul¬ 
ture  and  revolution,  all  of  which  need  fuller  de¬ 
velopment  if  they  are  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
the  argument  in  Pai’ts  I  and  II.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
passionate  work  which  will  speak  with  power 
to  many  who  thought  the  church  was  no  long- 
ei'  up  to  the  shades  of  Augustine  and  Karl 
Barth.  Some  will  find  its  criteria-quest  lead¬ 
ing  in  circles,  its  Christology  trailing  uniden¬ 
tified  existential  markings.  .  .  .  Like  all 

dogmatic  efforts,  it  is  highly  idiosyncratic  and 
thus  suffers  the  enigmatic  marks  of  mortal 
genius.”  M.  F.  Allshouse 

Christian  Century  84:1132  S  6  ’67  1150w 
“An  important  contribution  to  present  theo¬ 
logical  discussions.”  Jean  Leuss 

Library  J  92:2783  Ag  ‘67  ISOw 


HARVARD  ADVOCATE.  Harvard  Advocate 
centennial  anthology;  ed.  by  Jonathan  D. 
Culler.  46Up  il  $7.95  Schenkman  pub. 

810.8  65-25588 

“The  Advocate  has  always  been  concerned 
with  style.  Since  1866.  Harvard’s  literary  mag¬ 
azine  has  provided  a  channel  of  expression  for 
students  and  outside  contributors,  including 
some  of  America’.^  most  important  men  and 
some  of  her  greatest  writers.  [This  anthology] 
gives  all  the  flavor  of  these  100  years  of  crea¬ 
tive,  imaginative,  and  occasionally  wrongheaded 
thinking.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes  con¬ 
tain  Sex:  the  literary  breakthrough  at  Har¬ 
vard  Square;  Editorial:  the  vanishing  Cam¬ 
bridge  story,  and  Presidents  and  Pegasi  of  the 
Advocate. 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Am  Scholar  36:669  autumn  ’67  2550w 


.  Potpourri  this  birthday  antholog-y  is,  but,  at 
times,  rather  substantial  potpourri.  Consider 
soma  of  the  contributors:  Wallace  Stevens,  Rob- 
eiT  Lowell,  Kittredge.  Marianne  Moore,  Van 
wyck  Brooks,  Pasternak,  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  Henry  Miller,  and  both  Roosevelts.  As 
source  of  some  early  writings  (sometimes  em- 
barrassing)  this  collection  has  a  value  that  is 
oltset  somewhat  by  undergraduate  flavor.  Yet 
lip.rvard  and  its  Advocate  have  been  blessed 
with  fortune  and  talent  as  this  volume  demon- 
.strales.  However,  libraries  will  survive  without 
this  uneven  selection  unle.ss  they  are  so  com- 
1^  b .  these  oddments  will  fill  remaining 


o.  luvio  ja 


the  superiority  of  the  Advocate  over  its 
peers  is  doubtless  a  function  of  the  superiority 
-^rvard  itself,  and  one  shirks  an  explanation 
Sir.,,  anthology  contains  piece.s  by 

very  famous  men  and  others,  often  much  bet- 
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ter,  by  dreadfully  mature  boys  and  girls.  It 
mirrors,  large  changes.  .  .  .  Among  the  poets 
whose  juvenilia  is  trapped  in  the  Advocate  files 
are  E.  A.  Robinson.  Stevens,  Eliot,  Aiken  and 
Cummings.  Of  these  Stevens  is,  on  his  Ad¬ 
vocate  showing,  so  much  the  least  distinguished 
that,  nobody  could  have  dreamed  of  his  ever 
turning  into  a  major  poet.  .  .  ,  The  Eliot  poems 
are  much  better.  .  .  .  Far  frotrT  being  the  pa¬ 
per  it  was  in  the  beginning  the  Advocate  now 
dea,!s  only  with  .  .  .  professionals  with  ‘real’ 
writers. '  ’  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  26:60  Je  ’66  IGSOw 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Committee  on  the 
Graduate  Study  of  Education.  The  graduate 
study  of  education:  report  of  the  Harvard 
committee.  125p  $2.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
370  Harvard  University.  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  Education — Study  and  teach¬ 
ing  66-27587 

This  report  .“considers  how  the  graduate 
study  of  education  should  be  viewed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  strong  independent  university.  The 
committee  was  headed  by  Professor  Israel 
S.cheffler.  Prepared  as  a  springboard  for  recon¬ 
sideration  of  Harvard’s  own  programs  in  edu¬ 
cation  .  .  .  [it]  treats  problems  of  priorities, 
program  integration,  and  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  organization  of  research.  [Among  its] 
recommendations  are  proposals  that  the  school 
of  education  devote  a  greater  portion  of  its  re¬ 
sources  to  doctoral  study,  and  that  it  develop 
postdoctoral  programs  on  a  modest  scale  and 
make  further  use  of  short-term,  nondegree  in¬ 
stitutes.  Included  are  a  history  of  the  Graduate 
School  _  of .  Education,  a  summary  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty’s  initial  actions,  and  new  doctoral  program 
directions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  latest  Harvard  Report  rightly  calls  itself 
‘conservative.’  It  proposes  no  new  conception 
of  the  nature  of  education,  [but]  .  .  .  rests  con¬ 
tent  with  the  notion  that  education  is  a  kind  of 
catalyst  which  fuses  other  disciplines.  .  .  .  The 
Report  proposes  to  establish  six  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  areas  of  concentration.  .  .  .  [It]  claims, 
without  bothering  to  prove  its  case,  that  this 
redistribution  restores  a  balance  between  teach¬ 
ing.  inquiry,  and  service.  But  several  institu¬ 
tions  have  already  abandoned  the  area  approach 
precisely  because  it  has  led  to  imbalance.  .  .  . 
In  general  the  Report  tries  so  hard  to  antici¬ 
pate  every  possible  criticism  that  many  of  its 
proposals  are  weakened,  several  cancel  them¬ 
selves  out.  and  a  few  are  emptied  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  altogether.  .  .  .  Although  verbose  and  re¬ 
petitive,  it  is  fairly  well  written.  .  .  .  However, 
the  reader  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  position  of  education  in  our  graduate 
schools  will  get  all  he  needs  .  .  .  by  reading 
Dean  Sizer’s  own  five-page  Foreword.”  G.  F. 
Kneller 

J  Higher  Ed  38:351  Je  ’67  lOOOw 
“Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  educa¬ 
tion?  .  .  .  The  Report’s  answer  is  clear.  .  .  . 
[The]  Committee  rejects  the  idea  of  ‘an  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  an  interdisciplinary  conglom¬ 
erate  of  indispensable  educational  content’. 
The  Report  advocates  ...  in  somewhat  wheez¬ 
ing  and  clanking  prose,  that  the  school  should 
continue  with  research  and  with  practical  work. 
It  wants  to  shift  it  more  into  the  university 
research  structure.  .  .  .  [The  school  itself! 
should  be  organized  in  ‘areas’.  .  .  .  three  of 
them  ‘disciplinary’  in  character  and  three  ap¬ 
plied  or  ‘clinical’.  When  these  ‘areas’  are  ex¬ 
amined  carefully,  however,  it  is  possible  to  see 
them  as  a  mere  reorganization  of  the  existing 
staff.  .  .  .  Scholars  continue  to  neglect  topics 
in  education  while  they  fall  in  the  domain  of 
‘education’.  And  nobody  really  knows  how 
teachers  should  be  trained,  except  by  trial  and 
error,  example  and  pra.gmatism.” 

TLS  p896  S  28  ’67  1050w 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Library.  Twentieth 
century  Russian  literature:  classified  listing 
by  call  number,  alphabetical  listing  by  author 
or  title,  chronological  listing.  (Its  Wldener 
lib.  shelflist)  140p  $20  The  library,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

016.8917  Russian  literature — Bibliography 

66-6980 

This  “is  a  book  catalog,  reproduced  by  com¬ 
puter,  of  the  Widener  Library  shelflist  per¬ 
taining  to  the  writings  of  the  Russian  literary 
authors  whose  main  creative  work  was  done 
after  1917.  .  .  .  Both  Soviet  and  4mlgrd  writers 
are  included.  The  names  of  the  authors  have 
been  transliterated  and  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  This  volume  has  three  parts.  [In] 
the  first  .  .  .  the  basic  arrangement  Is  alpha¬ 


betical  by  author  with  the  biographical,  criti¬ 
cal,  and  other  works  about  an  author  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  books  by  him.  ’The  second 
part  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors 
and  titles.  .  .  .  The  third  part  [arranges  the 
entries  chronologically].”  (Library  Q) 


One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Harvard  li¬ 
brary  s  experimentation  in  computer  applica¬ 
tions  is  the  publication  of  three  computer- 
produced  portions  [No.  1  Africa,  No.  2  The 
Crusades]  of  the  Widener  shelflist.  .  .  .  Type¬ 
face  is  ‘computer’  upper  case — small,  but  well¬ 
spaced  and  easy  to  read — and  entries  are  rarely 
lon.ger  than  one  line.  Updated  editions  and  sup¬ 
plements  are  planned,  and  other  portions  of  the 
shelflist  are  to  be  published.”  R.  K. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:67  Ja  ’67  120w 
“The  concept  of  expanding  the  uses  of  the 
shelflist  while  improving  the  techniques  of 
maintaining  it  and  making  it  available  to  read¬ 
ers  is  an  important  development.  .  .  .  [This 
example]  can  be  used  as  a  unique  bibliography 
of  the  Russian  literature  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  usefulness  of  it  to  other  libraries  and 
individuals  is  o’ovious.  As  for  the  deficiencies  of 
this  shelflist,  and  there  are  some,  they  are 
related  to  the  inherent  imperfections  of  any 
classification  system.  .  .  .  But  it  would  be 
sheer  ingratitude  to  find  fault.  .  .  .  Let  us 
only  hope  that  other  sections  of  the  Russian 
literature  in  the  Widener  Library  can  be  soon 
made  available  to  other  American  libraries.” 
Vaclav  Laska 

Library  Q  37:132  Ja  ’67  550w 


HARVESTER,  SIMON.  Treacherous  road.  lS3p 
$3.95  Walker  &  co. 

67-13221 

“The  setting  of  this  [novel]  is  Egypt  and 
Yemen:  the  agent  is  Dorian  Silk,  .  .  .  and  the 
plot  concerns  the  delicate  matter  of  how  to 
handle  a  fellow  agent  you  know  is  about  to 
defect.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:411  F  15  ’67  20w 
“Against  the  skillfully  etched  background, 
[this  story  portrays]  the  peculiar  middle- 
eastern  kind  of  violence,  and  the  continuing 
struggle  of  yesterday  with  today  and  tomorrow 
in  those  ancient  lands.  Here  also  is  a  fallible 
as  well  as  an  Intrepid  Dorian  Silk,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  but  complex  Egyptian  to  arouse  his  inter¬ 
est.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1035  Mr  1  ’67  90w 
“I  don’t  know  that  any  lawgiver  ever  said 
that  all  portions  of  a  novel  should  move  at  the 
same  tempo,  or  that  violence  should  be  care¬ 
fully  apportioned  in  equal  parts  per  chapter. 
But  most  contemporary  spy  novels  seem  to 
obey  these  rules.  .  .  .  Which  is  why  I  enjoy 
the  method  of  Simon  Harvester,  which  seems 
certainly  close  to  the  truth  of  espionage — a  life 
of  painstaking  and  almost  pointless  routine, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  startling  outbursts 
of  swift  violence.  [In  this  book  he]  keeps  vary¬ 
ing  his  tempo  nicely:  he  is  persuasive  in  his 
slow  humdrum  scenes,  and  when  he  needs  a 
legitimate  outburst,  he  can  excel  in  sudden 
carnage  any  of  the  boys  who  need  a  corpse  per 
chapter.  .  .  .  One  of  Harvester’s  best  to  date.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pGO  Ja  29  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  20w 
TLS  p864  S  15  ’66  20w 


HARVEY,  JOHN,  ed.  Data  processing  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  university  libraries.  (Drexel  inst.  of 
technologjn  Drexel  information  science  ser) 
150p  $6.75  Books,  inc. 

025  Libraries — Automation  66-22737 

“Under  the  discussions  of  public  library  data 
processing,  introduced  by  Joseph  Becker,  are 
included  library  systems  analysis,  cooperative 
data  processing,  a  detailed  case  study  of  the 
Decatur  Public  Library,  and  an  approach  to 
book  catalog  and  circulation  control.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  covering  university  li¬ 
braries,  Ralph  Parker  begins  with  the  concept 
and  scope  of  total  systems  in  library  records. 
He  is  followed  by  authorities  in  the  library  sci¬ 
ences  discussing  the  compatibility  of  systems, 
analysis  and  planning,  ways  to  handle  the  sched¬ 
uling  of  conversion  to  data  processing,  person¬ 
nel  requirements  for  automation,  and  economic 
considerations.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphies  for  chapters  one  and  ten.  Index. 


“Three  of  the  five  chapters  that  comprise  the 
-ublic  library  conference  are  ‘how  we  .  .  .  ’ 
terns;  the  other  two  are  R.  Hayes  on  systems 


574 
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HARVEY,  JOHN — Continued 

analysis,  .  .  .  and  S.  Furth's  very  short  (three 
pates)  and  unilluminating  piece,  ostensibly  on 
•(Jon tinning  Fducation  for  the  Librai'ian.  .  .  • 
[In  the  second  half  of  the  Iwok]  I  was  partic¬ 
ularly  impressed  by  AV.  "Welsh  s  Compatibility  of 
Systems'  and  L,.  fcJchuitheiss'  ‘Systems  Analysis 
and  Planning’ — which  really  shpuld  be  required 
reading  for  all  who  have  any  intention  of  ern- 
barking  on  the  new  high-road  of  adventure  in 
librarianshlp.  Nor  are  R.  Parlor  s  two  contri¬ 
butions  to  be  Ignored.”  J.  M.  Perreault 
Library  J  92:1693  Ap  15  ’67  700w 
‘‘Attention  should  be  drawn  to  two  excellent 
presentations  by  Hammer  and  Gull.  Ihe  former 
carefully  ouUines  the  pitfalls  encountered  in 
converting  from  manual  to  semi-automated  or 
fully  automated  systems,  and  Gull,  in  an  essay 
titled  ‘Personnel  Requirements  for  Automation 
in  Libraries,’  discusses  the  characteristics  need¬ 
ed  in  library  personnel  to  undertake  modern 
data-processing  projects.  These  two  essays  are 
particularly  good  reading  for  those  wishing  to 
learn  about  the  intangible  aspects  of  initiating 
new  procedures  in  libraries.  The  collection  of 
papers  is  recommended  for  its  condensed  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  range  of  types  of  writing,  in  li¬ 
brary  literature.  The  collection  also  indicates, 
in  abbreviated  form,  the  variety  of  applications 
of  data  processing  in  libraries.”  R.  D.  Koziow 
Library  Q  37:305  J1  ’67  430w 


the  psychological  factors  which  Immobilize  and 
confuse  Christians.  .  .  .  [To  the  authorj  the  ul¬ 
timate  Christian  goal  is  neither  justice  nor 
mercy,  but  a  community  which  includes  and 
goes  beyond  both.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Mr. 
Haselden,  editor  of  the  Christian  Century,  is 
author  of  The  Racial  IToblem  in  Christian  Per¬ 
spective  (BRD  1960). 


‘‘[This  book]  not  only  analyzes  the  causes  of 
church  members’  slowness  in  following  their 
leaders  in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice,  but 
also  lays  down  a  mandate  on  what  must  be 
done.  The  author  is  particularly  adept  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  love  and  justice  to  the 
race  problem.  In  the  light  of  developments 
since  1959,  this  book  is  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  earlier  one.” 

Choice  4:542  J1  ’67  120w 

‘‘Anyone  who  wants  a  brief  but  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  white  Christian’s  responsibilities 
in  the  present  racial  crisis  should  read  [this 
book.  Although]  Haselden  speaks  out  of  the 
south  and  most  richly  to  southerners,  he  gives 
no  comfort  to  white  Christians  anywhere.  .  .  . 
Not  only  is  it  a  problem  of  the  American  soul, 
it  is  a  problem  of  the  American  social  struc¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  The  church,  says  Haselden,  is  the 
heart  of  the  problem.”  J.  M.  Dabbs 

Christian  Century  83:1448  N  23  ’66  700w 


HARVEY,  WILLIAM  BURNETT.  Law  and  so¬ 
cial  change  in  Ghana.  453p  $10  Princeton  umv. 
press 

340.09  Law — Ghana.  Ghana — Politics 
government  65-17139 

‘‘Legal  developments  under  a  responsible 
African  government  in  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ghana  since  1961  are  the  primary  subject  of 
this  study.  .  .  .  [The  book  is  limited  to]  those 
aspects  of  public  law  that  structure,  channel, 
allocate  and  control  public  power  and  define 
the  role  of  the  citizen  in  relation  to  the  power 
structure,  .  .  .  [thus  dealing]  mainly  with  con¬ 
stitutional  law  and  the  various  legal  tools  that 
shape  the  political  role  of  the  citizen.”  (Pref) 
Appendixes  include  Legal  education  in  Ghana, 
The  Republican  Constitution,  and  Selected  leg¬ 
islation.  Index. 


‘‘[This]  is  a  perceptive  study  of  constitu¬ 
tional  developments  in  Ghana.  .  .  .  Two  chap¬ 
ters  should  have  a  special  interest  for  students 
of  African  legal  systems.  One.  ‘Status  of  the 
Traditional  Authorities,’  is  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  the  Chiefs 
were  deprived  of  their  traditional  prestige,  influ¬ 
ence  and  economic  power:  in  the  other.  ‘The 
Legal  Profession,’  the  author  .  .  .  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  training  of  lawyers  which 
could  be  helpful  in  other  African  states.”  Leslie 
Rubin 

Am  Soc  R  31:562  Ag  ’66  480w 
“Professor  Harvey’s  book  delineates  some  of 
[the]  extremely  vexing  features  of  the  colonial 
system.  .  .  .  But  much  more  important  here  are 
the  two  other  main  accomplishments  of  [the 
book],  namely  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
vast  ramifications  of  the  process  iteelf,  and 
the  author’s  account  of  the  .  .  .  attack  on  the 
Ghanaian  community  from  the  ‘inside.’  Kwame 
Nkrumah’s  compulsive  drive  towards  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Ghanaian  life  .  .  .  was  eventually 
made  through  a  manipulated,  frenetic  program 
of  law  legi.slation  .  .  .  which  must  be  described 
as  amounting  to  neocolonist  autocracy.  This 
is  both  the  logic  of  Harvey’s  presentation  and 
the  fact.”  K.  A,  B.  .Tones-Quartey 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:205  N  ’66  480w 
“Harvey’s  analysis  is  based  on  primary  legal 
sources  of  legislation,  subordinate  legislation, 
and  judge-made  law.  combined  with  systematic 
factual  inquiry  made  while  he  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Ghana.  Of 
obvious  Importance  to  those  interested  in  mod¬ 
ern  Africa  and  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world,  the  book  makes  a  wider  contribution 
to  jurisprudential  studies  by  its  examination 
of  the  processes  of  value  choice  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  legal  system.  The  overthrow  of  Nkru- 
mah  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  book 
has  not  brought  changes  that  alter  the  value  of 
this  study.” 

Choice  3:959  D  ’66  180w 


HASELDEN,  KYLE.  Mandate  for 
tians.  127p  $3  John  Knox  press 


white  Chris- 


261.8  Church  and  race  problems  66-12595 
“Beginning  with  a  historical  survey  of  the 
church’s  treatment  of  Negroes,  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  the  social  patterns  of  segregation  and 


HASENHUTTL,  GOTTHOLD.  Encounter  with 
God.  See  Kllng,  H.,  ed.  The  unknown  God? 


HASLUCK,  ALEXANDRA.  Thomas  Peel  of 
Swan  River.  273p  il  $7.80  Oxford 
B  or  92  Peel,  Thomas.  Frontier  and  pioneer 
life — "Western  Australia  [66-71567] 

“The,  first  serious  colonization  [of  "Western 
Australia],  at  Swan  River,  was  planned  by  .  .  . 
gentlemen-speculators  who  hoped  to  establish 
manorial  estates.  .  .  .  [This  book  is  a  study 
of]  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


[This]  Is  an  overly  sympathetic  study.  .  .  . 
It  IS.  despite  the  author's  protests,  the  story 
of  a  failure.  The  focus  is  detailed  and  as 
narrow  as  a  diary.  The  larger  forces  that  af¬ 
fected  Western  Australia  receive  little  atten¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Peel  was  no  empire  builder.  The 
aqthor  s  attenipt  to  compare  him  favorably 
with  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  is  unfortunate, 
as  IS  her  systematic  denunciation  of  Wakefield 
as  a  pestiferous  fanatic.’  ”  C.  S  Blackton 
Am  Hist  R  72:1067  Ap  ’67  400w 
[Hasluck]  ha,s  attempted  here  to  bring  to 
to  justify  the  largely  fruitless  career 
of  Peek  Her  research  is  meticulous,  she  writes 
well  if  sometimes  in  the  ‘Peel  must  have 
thought  ,  manner,  and  the  background  informa- 
4.  “^°*‘^f*^tally  supplied  on  the  founding  of 
WestCTn  Australia  between  1827-40  is  useful. 
•  “sel  .  .  .  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
interestmg  person,  and  much  of  the  minutiae 
of  his  struggles  .  .  .  seems  of  little  importance 
to  the  larger  Australian  story  and  of  no  im¬ 
portance  at  all  within  the  broad  imperial  con¬ 
text.  .  .  [The]  book  can  be  commended  only 
to  specialists  m  Australia  and  to  large  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.” 

Choice  4:332  My  ’67  160w 


"A  1- ROBERT,  ed.  The  shape  of 
Catholic  higher  education:  with  a  foreword 
by^Oavid  Riesman.  378p  $8.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 

U7  ,  Church  and  education.  Education, 
Higher  67-15953 

®<iitor  “h.as  compiled  a  collection  of 
research  reports  on  this  topic 
to  (-he  ,  nonspecialist.  Several 

chapters,  including  the  introduction  and 
the  final  summary,  were  written  bv  Dr  Has- 
delude  PhiUp  Gteason’s  historl- 
forces  that  have  shaped  Catholic 
WehJJi®?  this  country,  Robert 

environment  for  learning 
.campus,  Julian  Foster’s  case 
^  o?  Santa  Clara.  Paul 

®  of  built-in  conflicts,  John 

suiwey  of  Catholics  on  secular 
several  chapters  on  institutional 
problems  of  Catholic  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


navchXw/„„‘i^^t)ters  summarize  sociological  and 
tofir  °LtSts.®®B5t  no"  ^all^the  °essafs  are 

and"a^f6w®n’?nnTf'+®  historical  some  analytical, 
ana  a  few  prophetic.  .  .  .  Although  one  is  In- 
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dined  to  agree  with  the  candid  disclaimer  of 
the  editor  that  this  is  not  the  dehnitive  book 
on  the  topic,  it  is  nevertheless  an  impressive 
volume  and  reveals  what  a  flood  of  articles 
and  studies  about  Catholic  higher  education 
has  been  published  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  .  .  .  Laymen  who  don’t  have  time  to 
keep  up  with  the  flow  of  articles  •  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  faculties  and  administrators 
faced  with  big  decisions  concerning  Catholic 
higher  education,  will  find  this  a  valuable 
book.”  C.  F.  Donovan 

America  117:20  J1  1  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  27:180  Ag  1  '67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Steinfels 

Book  Week  p7  J1  9  ’67  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  S.  McCoy 

Christian  Century  84:1254  O  4  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Bruno  Schlesinger 
Critic  26:84  O  ’67  1250w 


“[This  volume]  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
mixture  of  ideology  and  scholarship  which  per¬ 
vades  the  Catholic  educational  environment  at 
the  present  time.  Thus,  at  least  some  of  the 
essays  appearing  in  the  volumes  are  clearly 
polemical  and  others  clearly  superficial.  .  .  . 
The  mixing  of,  let  us  say,  John  Leo’s  account 
of  the  lamentable  incidents  at  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Long  Island  with  Philip  Gleason’s 
magisterial  outline  of  the  history  of  Catholic 
higher  education  produces  a  volume  which, 
though  it  is  sprightly,  is  also  dramatically  un¬ 
even.  .  .  .  Hassenger’s  own  essays  .  .  .  are 
brilliantly  done,  even  if  his  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  impact  tends  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
somewhat  less  than  selective,  in  its  judgments. 
...  [If  he]  had  not  wished  to  write  a  volume 
entirely  by  himself,  one  would  have  thought 
tha,t  collaboration  with  Philip  Gleason  and  Paul 
Reiss  would  have  made  for  a  far  more  effective 
work  than  the  present  somewhat  scatter-shot 
approach.”  A.  M.  Greeley 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:500  summer  ’67  600w 
"The  selected  bibliography  gives  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  of  accessible  material  related  to 
the  subject.  Well  documented.  Recommended 
for  special  education  collections  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:1618  Ap  15  67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Cogley 

Sat  R  50:68  Je  17  ’67  960w 


HASTINGS,  MACDONALD.  Cork  on  location 
rung  title:  Cork  on  the  telly].  231p  $3.95 
Walker  &  co. 


“Montague  Cork,  Chairman  of  Anchor  As¬ 
surance.  who  follows  his  instincts  and  his  rea¬ 
soning  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  a  case 
that  begins  with  the  theft  of  a  million  pounds 
worth  of  jewels  from  a  TV  studio,  goes  deep 
into  Lancashire  where  a  barn  is  burned  down 
and  Cork  chloroformed  and  laid  up  with  pneu¬ 
monia.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:256  O  1  ’67  70w 
“Cork  is  rugged  enough  to  survive  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Glockenheim  diamonds  which 
vanish  after  he  shows  them  to  the  T.V.  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  Ten  to  Ten  Show,  and  to  cope  with 
the  violent  things  that  happen  after  the  heli¬ 
copter  crash  near  a  farm  house  in  the  vicious 
Lnglish  winter  of  1962-1963.  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  92:3451  O  1  ’67  70w 
“Macdonald  Hastings’  insurance  executive 
Montague  Cork  is  well  in  his  seventies  by  now, 
but  still  a  quietl.v  capable  sleuth.  .  .  .  [The 
story]  seems  at  first  oversimple,  but  develops 
adroit  complications.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  O  8  ’67  60w 
“Plausible  and  pleasant.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:37  O  28  ’67  30w 


HASTON,  DOUGAL,  jt.  auth.  Direttlssima.  See 
Gillman,  P. 


HATCH,  ALDEN.  Pope  Paul  VI.  279p  pi  $5.95 
Random  house 

B  or  92  Paul  VI  (Giovanni  Battista  Montlni) 
Pope  66-12006 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:435  Je  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Doris  Feezko 

Library  J  92:356  Ja  15  67  lOOw 
TLS  p382  My  4  ’67  180w 


HATCH,  ALDEN,  We  Nehrus.  See  Hutheeslng, 


HATCHER,  CHARLES.  What  shape  is  It? 
drawings  by  Gareth  Adamson.  32p  $2.95  Duell 
513  Geometry — Juvenile  literature  65-25480 
This  “is  a  project-book  on  space  concepts. 
[Index.]  Grades  one  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book  is]  for  about  the  same  age  level 
as  Lines  and  Shapes  by  [S.  P.  Russell,  BRD 
1965].  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  usefulness 
Is  limited  by  crowded,  unattractive  illustra¬ 
tions.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:1690  Mr  15  '66  60w 
“A  crowded,  swift  book  for  children  in  the 
grades  who  might  want  to  use  a  paperclip 
plumb  line  or  spin  a  cardboard  triangle  into  a 
whirling  cone.  Somehow  It  is  about  the  physics 
of  geometry.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
SCI  Am  216:145  D  ’66  40w 


HATFIELD,  HENRY.  Modern  German  litera¬ 
ture;  the  major  figures  in  context  167p  $6.95 
St  Martins 

830.9  German  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  67-11839 

A  professor  at  Harvard  University  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  critical  survey  of  the  period  from  1890  to 
1956.  He  discusses  the  naturalists,  expression¬ 
ists,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  neo-romanti- 
cists.  .  .  .  [Other]  literal^  works  are  arranged 
by  genre.  As  the  situation  of  writers  during 
the  ‘nightmare  years’  1933  to  1945  was  unique, 
they  have  been  discussed  in  a  brief  ‘interchap¬ 
ter’  stressing  political  and  social  conditions.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Hatfield  brings  a  considerable  knowledge 
to  his  task.  Not  satisfied  with  a  dispassionate 
account,  he  makes  frank  and  often  controver¬ 
sial  value  judgments,  never  without  founda¬ 
tion,  but  hardly  designed  for  an  undergraduate 
audience.  Instead  of  trying  for  completeness, 
he  selects  works  for  discussion.  An  introduc¬ 
tory  sentence  or  two  is  followed  by  a  plot  sum¬ 
mary  and  a  brief  interpretation  concludes.  Su¬ 
perficiality  is  unavoidable  in  such  an  approach 
and  certainly  rampant  in  this  volume.” 

Choice  4:840  O  ’67  140w 
“This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ‘four  compact 
volumes’  devoted  to  a  history  of  German  lit¬ 
erature.  [It  surveys]  writers  from  Nietzsche 
( whom  Professor  Hatfield  rightly  pronounces 
to  be  ‘still  very  much  alive’)  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  iconoclasts  Gilnter  Grass,  Hans  Magnus 
Enzensberger,  and  Peter  Huchel.  ...  If  [suc¬ 
ceeding  volumes]  are  all  as  good  as  the  first 
tne  publishers  will  have  performed  a  most  val¬ 
uable  service,  not  only  to  students  but  also  to 
many  busy  persons  in  other  walks  of  life  who 
V’ould  like  to  widqn  their  eimerience  of  things 
German.  As  he  catalogues  Professor  Hatfield 
criticises  aptly  and  lucidly.  He  is  never  boring. 
Fwiss  and  Austrian  as  well  as  strictly  German 
w^rlters  come  under  his  quick  scrutiny.” 

Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  250w 


HATHORN,  RICHMOND  Y.  Crowell’s  hand¬ 
book  of  classical  drama.  350p  maps  $6.95 
Crowell 

880  Greek  drama — Dictionaries.  Latin 
drama — Dictionaries  67-12403 

“Entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  in¬ 
clude  biographies  of  the  dramatists,  sum¬ 
maries  of  myths  and  legends,  identifications 
of  gods,  heroes,  place-names,  and  so  on.  For 
each  extant  play  there  is  information  provided 
concerning  date  of  composition  or  first  per¬ 
formance  or  both  (when  known).  English 
translations,  details  of  plot,  and  a  brief  com¬ 
mentary  reflecting  contemporary  critical  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  play.”  (Library  J) 


“This  dictionary  will  provide  convenient  pre¬ 
liminary  information  on  many  matters  relating 
to  classical  Greek  and  Latin  drama.  .  .  . 

Hathorn  sometimes  pauses  to  offer  his  own 
interpretations  of  controversial  subjects.  These 
are  usually  good  (e.g.  the  nature  of  Zeus  In 
the  Prometheia-  sometimes  not  (e.g.  the  deus 
ex  machina,  and  catharsis).  This  work  is  clear¬ 
ly  intended  for  those  who  read  in  translation 
but  will  be  helpful,  if  in  a  more  limited  way,  to 
classical  scholars  as  well.” 

Choice  4:803  O  ’67  IlOw 

“This  readable  reference  work  should  prove 
extremely  useful  to  students  of  Greek  and 

Roman  drama . Some  plays,  such  as  the 

Heautontimorumenos,  are  cited  under  their 
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HAT  HORN,  R.  Y. — Continued 
English  titles,  and  others,  such  as  toe  Adel- 
phoe,  under  their  original  titles,  there  are 
cross-references,  however,  ^  so  that  readers 
should  experience  little  difficulty  finding  toe 
Information  they  want.  As  in  all  works  of  this 
size,  there  are  some  errors,  but  the  book  is 
generally  reliable.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  'J2;996  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  70w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:49  My  20  67  IlOw 


“Sometimes  [Guido’s]  Insights  are  more  the 
author’s  than  the  child’s.  .  .  .  But  these  are 
small  flaws  in  an  absorbing,  dramatic  taie. 
Mostly,  Danish  author  Erik  Haugaard  lets 
Guido  tell  his  tale  in  straightforward  prose, 
to  which  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Milton 
Johnson  are  brilliant  countei'point.  Here  is  war 
in  one  of  its  most  tragic  aspects — the  back¬ 
wash  of  battle,  and  the  terrors  and  the  trauma 
it  inflicts  on  the  young.”  Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl4  My  7  ’67 
270w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:59  My  13  ’67  130w 


HATZFELD,  JEAN.  History  of  ,  ancient 
Greece;  rev.  by  Andrd  Aymard;  tr.  by  A.  C. 
Harrison;  ed.  by  E.  H.  Goddard;  editorial 
adviser;  D.  J.  Mosley.  342p  maps  $7.50  Norton 
938  Greece — History  66-4717 

This  work  “covers  the  whole  evolution  of 
Greek  History  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to 
toe  Roman  Conquest  and  the  end  of  the  Greek 
States.  The  author  .  .  .  does  not  coniine  him¬ 
self  to  accounts  of  'wars  and  constitutions’ 
but  deals  also  with  social  and  economic  af¬ 
fairs,  manners,  art,  literature  and  science.  .  .  . 
Hatzfeld  was  Professor  at  toe  Sorbonne  and  a 
Member  of  I’ficole  francaise  d’Athfenes.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  The  original  work,  Histoire  de  la 
GrCce  Ancienne,  was  published  in  1926.  This  is 
a  translation  of  the  revised  edition  published 
in  Prance  in  1963.  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


HAUGEN,  EINAR.  Language  conflict  and  lan¬ 
guage  planning;  the  case  of  modern  Nor¬ 
wegian.  393p  il  $10  Harvard  univ.  press 
439.8  Norwegian  language  66-14443 

An  analysis  “of  the  controversy  in  Norway 
over  what  form  that  nation’s  standard  lan¬ 
guage  should  have.  [The  author]  shows  how 
the  problem  oi'iginated  after  Norway  had 
gained  independence  from  Denmark  in  1814  and 
efforts  were  made  to  supplant  the  traditional 
Dano-Norwegian  writing  system  with  one  based 
on  the  folk  speech  of  certain  rural  areas,  and 
how  this  resulted  in  two  forms  of  the  language 
competing  for  toe  status  of  standard.”  (Choice) 
Appendixes:  Statistics  on  language  use  and 
preference;  illustrations  of  orthographic 
changes  between  1900-1962.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  translation  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Hatzfeld’s  concise  book,  which  has  preserved 
an  admirable  clarity  is  a  delight  to  read.  Solid 
work  in  epigraphy  and  prosopography  half  a 
century  ago  preceded  the  writing  of  the  first 
version  of  the  history.  It  displays  extraordi¬ 
nary  insight  and  authority.”  L.  B.  Urdahl 
Class  World  60;211  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“[This  is]  strangely  flat.  Attempting  to  be 
more  than  a  straight  history,  it  does  touch  on 
all  areas  of  Greek  life  from  the  pre-Hellenes 
to  toe  Roman  conquest,  but  somehow  the  fla¬ 
vor,  the  excitement,  the  character  of  people 
and  events  do  not  come  through.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
it  is  poor  use  of  the  original  sources,  perhaps 
extreme  fragmentation  (37  chapters),  perhaps 
an  excessive  dryness  in  the  often  hurried, 
handbook-style  presentation.  And  perhaps  read¬ 
ers  will  not  agree  and  will  like  the  matter-of- 
fact,  documentationless,  run-through.  Outright 
errors  are  nearly  absent;  up-to-dateness  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Not  for  first  pur¬ 
chase,  but  libraries  with  money  might  give  it 
a  try,”  Ursula  Schoenheim 

Library  J  91:3719  Ag  '66  180w 


HAUGAARD,  ERIK  CHRISTIAN.  The  little 
fishes;  il.  by  Milton  Johnson.  214p  $3.50 

Houghton 

67-14701 

“Twelve-year-old  Guido  is  one  of  the  or¬ 
phans  who  lived  by  their  wits  in  the  streets 
of  Naples  during  World  War  11.  His  remark¬ 
able  spirit  .  .  .  enables  him  to  keep  himself 
and  two  of  the  other  street- children  alive  and 
hopeful  of  the  future.  With  Anna  and  her 
little  brother  Mario,  Guido  makes  his  way  to 
Cassino  where  Mario,  never  as  strong  as  the 
other  children,  dies.  After  the  Allied  victory 
at  Cassino.  Guido  and  Anna  decide  to  stay 
together  and  continue  their  journey  still  hope- 
ful  of  finding  a  new  home.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


The  finely  discerning  vignettes  toe  bo- 
draws  of  the  events  and  people  in  his  life  .  .  ' 
toe  discordances  in  himself  .  . 
Whatever  happened  to  Guido,  toe  story  of  hi 
struggle  to  escape  the  bitterness  and  hatred 
Md  degradation  of  the  unclean  waters  of  wa 
^  much  more  than  the  lesson  in  history  toT 
Haugaard  calls  it  in  Ws  preface.  It  is  a  les^o 
in  life,  written  in  a  bare,  simple  prose  whid 
yififhtes  with  love  and  understanding.  Th 
Little  Fishes  is  a  deeply  moving  and  beautlfr 

<=MWr,„.a  ,3 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  18 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My 
Horn  Bk  43:352  Je  ’67  170w 

if  D'.vf,"  »'  » 

Library  J  92:2028  My  16  ’67  160w 


’67  40w  [Yj) 
26  ’67  40w 


“Haugen,  an  outstanding  authority  on  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages,  presents  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  the  controversy.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  clear,  sometimes  humorous;  the  book 
is  suitable  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3;1133  F  '67  150w 
“While  Norway  has  emerged  with  a  distinc¬ 
tive  linguistic  identity  far  from  the  Danish 
there  is  still  discontent  with  the  planned  lan¬ 
guages  as  they  are  today,  'fhe  ultimate  goal  is 
one  unified  language  for  that  small  country, 
but  that  still  seems  far  off.  The  last  chapter 
[of  this  book]  is  devoted  to  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  language  planning,  a  subject  apt  to 
come  up  for  the  many  emerging  new  nations 
of  the  world  today.  A  specialized,  scholarly 
work  with  a  multilingual  bibliography  and  co¬ 
pious  notes,  this  is  for  large  language  collec¬ 
tions  in  academic  and  public  libraries.”  S.  L. 
Bteen 

Library  J  91:3427  J1  ’66  190w 
“The  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  author  has  gone  directly  to 
primary  sources  and  recorded  with  care  toe 
attitudes  and  biases  of  the  common  man;  toe 
Norwegian  material  is  chronologically  presented 
and  seems  well  analyzed.  Secondly,  the  book 
constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  field  of 
intervention  in  language.  .  .  .  Haugen  makes  a 
number  of  assertions  of  general  validity  in  his 
well  organized  and  clearly  presented  treatment 
of  Norwegian  language  planning.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever  his]  own  attitude  towards  language  reform 
appears  to  be  ambiguous.”  Paul  Wexler 

Mod  Lang  J  51:222  Ap  ’67  1550w 


HAUGHTON,  ROSEMARY,  jt.  auth.  Bible  for 
young  Christians:  the  New  Testament.  See 
Cocagnac,  A.-M. 


HAUGHTON,  ROSEMARY,  jt.  auth.  Bible  for 
young  Christians:  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Cocagnac,  A.-M. 


HAUCHFON,  ROSEMARY.  The  carpenter’s 
son.  214p  S3. 95;  lib  bdg  $3.94  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
Jesus  Christ — Juvenile  literature  67-400 
“Starting  with  Jesus’  return  from  Egypt 
y^ith  his  parents,  [this]  story,  called  by  the  au- 
thor  a  historical  novel,’  tells  of  his  boyhood 
With  his  cousins  in  Nazareth  and  ends  with  the 
twelve-^>"ear-old  Jesus  in  the  Temple.”  (Horn 
Lk)  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


ims  imaginative  recreation  of  Jesus’  boy- 
hood  as  it  might  ha.ve  been  gives  one  a  dra- 
matic,  intimate  sense  of  life  in  a  Jewish  village 
and  the  political  and  religious  turmoil  intensi- 
fying  the  hope  for  a  Messiah.  This  is  an  out- 
standing  book  that  makes  Jesus  a  real  but 
snemal  boy,  and  one  you  feel  you  know.”  E. 


Commonweal  86:293  My  26  ’67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:474  Ag  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  T.  Spoerl 

Library  J  92:1734  Ap  16  '67  60w 
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The  author  is  especially  successful  in  her 
use  of  characters  and  incidents  that  foreshadow 
the  great  affirmations  of  the  Gospels.  Mrs 
Ha,ughton  writes  with  sympathy  and  insight  of 
daily  life  m  first- century  JHalestine.  .  .  .  And 
along  with  the  normal,  lively,  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities  involving  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
and  the  other  children  of  Nazafeth  she  tells  of 
more  serious  and  suspenseful  incidents  result¬ 
ing  from  a  guerrilla-led  revolt  against  the 
Roman-backed  government.  She  has  written 
not  ,  only  an  absorbing,  well -paced  story  but 
an  imaginative  Apocrypha,  linking  the  worlds 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”  N.  K.  Burger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  16  ’67  24Uw 


HAUGHTON,  ROSEMARY.  On  trying  to  be  hu¬ 
man.  199p  $4.95  Templegate 


233  Man  (Theology)  66-28201 

"What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  book  is  to 
examine  the  experience  of  human  life  and  see 
If  and  how  Christianity  illuminates  the  search 
for  the  fullness  of  being  human.”  (Introd)  The 
author  "takes  man  through  various  stages  of 
development,  including  the  desire  for  freedom, 
a  commitment  to  search  for  this  freedom,  sound 
personal  relationships,  a  passionate  response  in 
these  relations,  self-discovery  in  community,  the 
acceptance  of  unconscious  life  and  the  use  of 
suffering  to  release  the  spirit.”  (America) 


The  reader  who  perseveres  through  Mrs. 
Haughton  s  volume  deserves  a  medal  for  cour¬ 
age.  It  is  a  tedious  and  very  difficult  book  The 
Uiinkmg  IS  hazy  and  involved^  and  the  style 
intensihes  the.  problems;  periodic  sentences, 
made  heavy  with  parenthetical  remarks,  asides 
and  addenda,  become  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
cipher.  The  author’s  plan  is  relatively  simple 
and  plausible.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  hopeless 
failure  m  the  development  of  these  topics.  There 
Is  little  unity,  less  coherence  and  very  little  in¬ 
centive  to  read  beyond  the  first  chapter.”  W.  C. 

ivToi'n  alfor* 

America  115:784  D  10  ’66  140w 
“Although  any  worthwhile  book  deserves  to 
be  read  more  than  once,  this  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tain  condition  for  the  true  appreciation  of  this 
one,  since  it  is  a  book  which  can  be  under¬ 
stood  on  many  levels.  But  by  the  same  token 
it  easily  lends  itself  to  misunderstanding  on 
many  levels.  Mrs.  Haughton  abstracts  mystical 
and  symbolic  significance  from  concrete  human 
situations.  That  she  encompasses  and  relates 
these  IS  the  accomplishment  of  the  book,  but  it 
IS  not  always  readily  clear  whether  a  given 
point  IS  being  considered  primarily  in  its  sym¬ 
bolic  or  actual,  spiritual  or  ‘worldly’  context. 
And  unless  the  distinctions  are  kept  clear  there 
IS  a  darker  of  apparent  self-contradiction.  . 
[This]  IS  a  valuable  work,  not  soaring  but 
penetrating,  in  which  the  vitality  of  content 
IS  unfortunately  not  matched  by  an  equally 
vigorous  style;  in  short,  rich  but  dry.*^’ 
Catherine  Beaton 

Critic  25:84  F  ’67  llOOw 


“In  these  days  of  ‘the  Death  of  God,’  human¬ 
ism  versus  Christianity,  and  a  general  re-evalu- 
ation  and  questioning  of  all  'old  theology,’  we 
are  being  faced  with  a  number  of  very  pene¬ 
trating  and  revealing  books  about  which  a  re¬ 
viewer  can  hardly  give  a  summary  without  do¬ 
ing  an  injustice  to  the  author.  Pr.  Charles 
Davis,  faced  with  the  task  of  writing  the 
Preface  to  [this  work]  comments,  ‘I  hardly 
loiow  what  to  say  except:  read  it.’  ”  Richard 
Walz 

Library  J  92:584  F  1  ’67  200w 


HAUGHTON,  ROSEMARY.  Thdrfese  Martin; 
the  story  of  St  Thdr&se  of  Lisieux.  218p  il 
$4.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


B  or  92  Th4r6se  de  I’Enfant  Ji5sus,  Saint^ — 
Juvenile  literature  67-21249 

A  biography  of  ThSrfese  Martin,  the  Car¬ 
melite  nun  who  died  in  1897  and  was  canonized 
in  Rome  on  May  19,  1925.  This  is  a  revision  of 
the  work  published  by  the  Newman  Press  in 
1957.  “Ages  ten  to  sixteen.”  (America) 


“It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  author  steeped 
herself  In  St.  Th6r6se’s  Autobiography  (the 
complete  edition)  EBRD  1958]  as  well  as  in  oth¬ 
er  primary  source  material  in  preparation  for 
this  objective  biography.  The  appealing  style 
(though  at  times  a  bit  condescending),  the 
excellent  analysis  of  character,  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  times  and  of  religion,  and  the  little 
anecdotes  and  sidelights  on  the  Martins  and 
their  milieu  all  add  up  to  a  book  with  sure¬ 
fire  appeal  to  girls  10-16.  Illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:519  N  4  ’67  80w  [TA] 


.  Mrs.  Haughton  finds  and  communicates 
significance  in  the  life  of  a  saint  who  remains 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  take.  The  story  she 
relates  is  neither  dull  nor  repelling.  Her  book 
IS  well  worth  reading,  even  as  grist  for  a  dis¬ 
senter’s  mill.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:183  N  10  ’67  60w 


Rosemary  Haughton,  who  has  had  access  to 
new  material,  succeeds  in  describing  a  difficult 
subject  honestly  and  in  stripping  away  much 
of  the  cloying  sweetness  which  has  surrounded 
the  ‘Little  Flower.’  It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
now  generation’  will  find  much  to  emulate  in 
this  mystical  girl.  Teen-agers  are  doers  who 
join  the  Peace  Corps  or  Vista  or  picket  lines. 
They  will  find  little  in  common  with  Thlrftse, 
who. never  defended  herself  from  unjust  attacks 
within  the  convent  and  used  prayer  as  her  only 
weapon  against  the  ills  without.”  Nancy  Shaw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  14  ’68  220w 


HAUGHTON,  ROSEMARY.  The  transformation 
conversion  and  community. 
2S0p  $4.95  Templegate 

248.2  Conversion.  Christian  life  67-22746 
“Concerned  to  go  behind  the  abstraction  of 
the  theologian  .  .  .  [the  author]  seeks  in  an 
existential  examination  of  human  behaviour 
the  real  insights  which  are  concealed  ...  by 
the  stereotypes  of  the  theologians.  .  .  .  From 
the  situations  she  describes  .  .  .  [she  illus¬ 
trates  and  concludes]  her  'transformation - 
formation  theory,  which  sees  conversion  in  a 
persona]  and  committed  way  as  the  necessary 
prelude  to  the  fruitful  life  of  the  community,” 
(TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Dennis  Hamm 

America  117:692  D  2  ’67  320w 
“[Rosemary  Haughton’s]  study  of  how  per¬ 
sons  are  formed  and  transformed  in  commun- 
ity  is^a  fresh,  original  treatment.  Not  bad  for 
a  mother  of  nine,  who  must  know  something 
about  community,  her  chosen  topic.” 

Christian  Century  84:1255  O  4  ’67  50w 
“[The  author’s  illustrative]  examples  are 
magnificent:  a  children’s  quarrel,  the  coming 
together  of  two  lovers,  the  unfolding  of  social 
concern  in  an  ‘ordinary’  man.  Her  psychology 
could  hardly  be  bettered;  whatever  else  she 
niay  write  in  future,  she  could  be  a  novelist  of 
importance.  .  .  .  But  when  Mrs.  Haughton 
turns  to  universalize  her  theme  ...  a  note  of 
strain  is  apparent.  She  finds  so  much  to  criti¬ 
cize  in  the  existing  structure  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
together  apparent  why  her  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  men  and  women  to  sensitivity  and 
a  community  of  concern  should  lead  to  a 
Church  at  all.  .  .  .  But  her  book  is  stimulating, 
brilliantly  written  and  always  a  challenge  to 
the  mild  complacency  of  the  vaguely  com¬ 
mitted.” 

TLS  p823  S  14  ’67  360w 


HAUSNER,  GIDEON.  Justice  in  Jerusalem. 
628p  pi  $12.50  Harper 

341.4  Elchmann,  Adolf.  War  crime  trials. 
Jews — Persecutions  63-20290 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:478  Je  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  L6on  Poliakov 

Commentary  43:88  Ja  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Guenter  Dewy 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:32  Mr  9  ’67  2000w 
TLS  p314  Ap  13  ’67  340w 


HAVIGHURST,  WALTER,  ed.  The  Great  Lakes 
reader.  421p  il  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

977  Great  Lakes — Description  and  travel. 
American  prose  literature  66-15024 


“The  Great  Lakes  have  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  been  waterways  of  exploration,  trav¬ 
el,  immigration,  and  commerce.  The  history  of 
these  years  is  told  in  this  volume  in  the  first¬ 
hand  narratives  of  the  people  who  witnessed 
the  scenes  and  the  episodes  in  the  shaping  of 
this  .  .  .  inland  maritime  empire  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  The  anthology  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty-five  selections  arranged  topically. 


“A  useful  anthology.  .  .  .  W.  C.  Bryant,  Con¬ 
stance  Woolson.  Herman  Melville,  as  well  as 
more  recent  authors,  are  represented.” 

Am  Lit  38:598  Ja  ’67  40w 
“[Havighurst]  provides  a  delightful  taste  of 
the  romance  and  tragedy  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Although  the  book  is  arranged  more  or  less 
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HAVIGHURST,  WALTER — Continued 
topically,  the  various  selections  take  the  reader 
smoothly  from  the  early  days  of  ^ploration 
and  trade  through  the  modern,  era.  ^^e  'whole 
is  neatly  woven  together  by  his  comments.  As 
il  ginerally  true  of  books  of  this  nature,  the 
selections  frequently  seem,  too  short.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  despite  the  author  s  thorough  scholar- 
i^hlp  in  the  field,  he  failed  to  give  complete 
documentation.  Thus,  for  the  student  whose  ap¬ 
petite  is  whetted  but  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  literature,  it  may  not  be  too  useful.  .  .  . 
Entertaining  and  well  organized,,  but  not  a  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  undergraduate  library.  It  iriay 
be  of  value  as  a  supplementary  text  for  courses 
in  the  region’s  history.” 

Choice  4:578  J1  67  120w 

‘‘Extracts  from  explorers’  diaries,  geological 
reports,  surveyors’  notes,  ships’  logs,  remini¬ 
scences  of  on-the-scene  adventurers  far  exceed 
materials  derived  from  secondary  descriptive, 
interpretative  and  literary  sources.  .Each  ac¬ 
count  has  a  brief  introduction  which  .welds 
such  a  miscellany  into  a  more  nieamngful 
whole.  Through  selections  from  diverse  au¬ 
thors,  a  panorama  of  sequent  occupance  of 
the  region  unfolds.  Spread  of  navigation.  In¬ 
terest  in  mineral  wealth,  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  for  commerce  and  pleasure,  as  well  as 
tales,  round  out  the  coverage.  .  .  .  For  general 
collections.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:2333  My  1  ‘66  140w 


HAVIGHURST,  WALTER.  Three„flags  at  the 
straits;  the  forts  of  Mackinac.  219p  pi  maps 
$6.95  Prentice-Hall 

977.4  Mackinac  region— History.  Fortifica¬ 
tion  66-22081 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Am  Hist  R  72:1074  Ap  ‘67  300w 

Choice  4:215  Ap  ’67  140w 
Library  J  92:356  Ja  15  ’67  60w 


HAVILAND,  VIRGINIA.  Favorite  fairy  tales 
told  in  Sweden;  retold:  il.  by  Ronni  Bolbert. 
92p  $2.95  Little 

398.2  Folklore — Sweden — Juvenile  literature. 

Fairy  tales  65-13714 

In  these  tales  the  ‘‘heroes — peasant  or  prince 
— gain  good  fortune  with  good  sense.”  (Horn 
Bk)  The  editor  is  head  of  the  children’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  “Grades  four 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Six  tales  told  with  simplicity  and  humor. 
The  Swedish  stories  are  less  well-known  than 
some,  but  their  themes  will  be  familiar.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  sweeping  lines  intensified  with  vibrant 
yellow  and  orange  suggest  the  rustic  strength 
and  blazing  brilliance  of  a  land  of  the  midnight 
sun.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:64  F  ’67  60w 
“This  is  an  addition  to  the  fine  series  which 
has  made  folklore  a  read-it-yourself  pleasure 
at  the  age  when  children  most  enjoy  the  great 
old  tales.  Large,  clear  type,  well  spaced,  is  en¬ 
hanced  with  gay  colorful  illustrations  on  almost 
every  page.  ‘The  Old  Woman  and  the  Tramp’ 
is  available  elsewhere,  but  the  other  tales  are 
less  familiar.  All  have  robust  flavor  and  humor 
as  well  as  satisfying  plot  and  enough  vivid  de¬ 
tail  to  make  them  excellent  for  storytelling.” 
Margaret  Hodges 

Library  J  92:334  Ja  15  ’67  80w 


HAWES,  EVE  LVr^  A  Madras-type  jacket. 

Ib8p  $4.50  Harcourt 

67-19194 

“Eighteen-year-old  Margo  Brown,  from  a 
small  town  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  gives  an 
almost  day-to-day  account  of  her  freshman 
year  ,  at  a  nearby  large  university.  Orientation, 
rushing,  sorority  life,  MEN— with  honorable 
intentions  and  without,  classes  including  Atti¬ 
tudes  and  Geology  (which  couldn’t  be  success¬ 
fully  slept  through),  escapades,  and  [Andy,]  a 
man  in  a  ‘madras-type  jacket’  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight  and  whom  she  gradually 
learned  to  love.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  I.  N.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  27:214  S  1  ’67  420w 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:770  D  ’67  150w 

„  Hawes’s  novel  Is  naTve,  light-hearted, 

and  full  of  good  advice  and  good  humor.  Her 
writing  is  undistinguished  but  wholesome  and 


pleasantly  romantic.  For  adults  who  liked  Mrs. 
Hawes’s  Happy  Land  and  who  will  be  glad  to 
discover  that  young  people  are  still  normal,  and 
decent.  Strong  YA  appeal.  For  public  libraries. 
P.  G.  Anderson  _ 

Library  J  92:2806  Ag  67  130w  [YA] 
“What  a  shame!  The  adventures  of  a  college 
girl  would  seem  so  eminently  suited  for  young 
adult  collections,  but  this  novel  is  so  far  out 
of  touch  with  the  kids  of  today  that  something 
needs  to  be  said  against  it.  Such  sunshiny 
thoughts  as  that  sororities  don’t  discriminate 
and  smart  coeds  don’t  espouse  causes,  until  they 
(the  coeds)  grow  up  are  thinly  veiled  moral 
pronouncements  that  seem  absurd  in  today  s 
young  adult  environment.”  C.  L.  Tefft  _  , 
Library  J  92:3870  O  15 ’67  90w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  V  Ximpfi  Rk'R  0.3.3  Ag  27 
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HAWES,  GENE  R.  To  advance  knowledge;  a 
handbook  on  American  university  press  pub¬ 
lishing;  pub.  for  the  Assn,  of  Am.  univ. 
presses.  148p  $5;  pa  $1.95  Am.  univ.  press 
services,  inc,  20  W.  43d  st,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036 

655.5  Publishers  and  publishing  67-22383 
This  book  “discusses  the  mounting  need  for 
scholarly  publishing,  the  evolution  of  American 
university  presses,  their  basic  functions,  au¬ 
diences  and  distribution,  economics,  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  authors.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:957  N  ’67  160w 

“This  is  a  lively  and  thoughtful  exposition 
of  the  dynamics  of  publishing  as  revealed  in 
American  university  presses.  ...  It  is  less  com¬ 
prehensive  than  the  [Chester]  Kerr  report  of 
1949  [A  Report  on  American  University  Presses] 
(supplemented  in  1956),  but  it  is  up-to-date  and 
conveys  the  sense  of  rapid  expansion  and 
activity  in  university  press  ofRces.  ...  It  is 
not  a  study  in  depth.  .  .  .  The  impressive  rec¬ 
ords  of  accomplishment  revealed  in  the  book, 
however,  and  the  author’s  skillful  organization, 
clear  style,  and  interpretive  comments  impart 
an  air  of  objectivity  to  this  publishing  lore. 
Plappilj’^,  individualism  is  still  important  in  pub¬ 
lishing.”  H.  W.  Winger 

Library  J  92:3618  O  16  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Chester  Kerr 

Sat  R  50:34  Je  10  ’67  1050w 


HAWES,  JUDY.  Shrimps;  il.  by  Joseph  Low. 
unp  $3.25  Crowell 

695  Shrimps — Juvenile  literature  67-1804 
‘“'The  life  cycle  of  the  shrimp,  his  growth  and 
habits,  and  his  .  .  .  travels  are  described.  .  .  . 
Grades  one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:362  Je  ’67  20w 
“Hiss  Hawes’  accurate,  simplified  science 
writing  and  Joseph  Low’s  amusing  and  in¬ 
formative  illustrations  in  perfect  underwater 
tones  of  aqua  and  coral  make  for  a  useful 
book  that  can  increase  interest  in  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  beautiful  seashore  world.”  R.  P. 
Henninge 

Library  J  92:1724  Ap  15  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p49  My  7  ’67 
80w 


HAWGOOp,  JOHN  A.  America’s  western  fron¬ 
tiers;  the  , exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  West  [Eng  tiUe;  The  Amer¬ 
ican  West].  440p  U  maps  $10  Knopf 

973  y.S. — ^History — 19th  century.  U.S. — Ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion.  The  West— Discovery 
and  exploration  66-19380 

history  of  the  nineteenth  century  expansion 
Of  United  States  borders  and  territories,  writ- 
ten  by  a  British  historian.  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Choice  4:905  O  ’67  lOOw 

“Mr.  Hawgood  has  superbly  reproduced  the 
tension  of  men  possessed  by  their  dreams  and 
confronted  by  the  most  Im- 
memate  and  substantial  obstacles  and  dangers, 
®  implies,,  become  dreaming  prag¬ 
matists  acting  out  their  own  legends.  .  .  In  a 
^rst  of  optimism  rnore  American  than  British, 
Hiwgood  concludes:  ‘New  frontiers  caii 
•  •  ®’'^4.®”^  second  half  of  the 

century.  From  Columbus  to  the 
launching  pads  of  Cape  Kennedy  .  .  .  from 
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Drake  to  Disney,  is  a  long  haul,  but  all  are  part 
of  the  never  ending  story.  .  .  It  is  a  neat  note 
to  pull  down  the  cui-tam  with.  But  the  very 
value  of  Mr.  Haw'good’s  book  is  that  he  has 
raised  questions  of  national  purpose  too  well  to 
allow  so  casual  an  answer  to  pass.”  Melvin 
Maddocks 

^gChrjstian  Science  Morfftor  pl3  My  11 

Economist  223:1128  Je  10  '67  480w 
•‘Probably  no  other  survey  conveys  so  much 
of  the  flavor  of  eyewitness  accounts,  including 
the  author’s  accounts  of  his  own  historio¬ 
graphical  quests  and  acquaintances.  ...  if 
Hawgood’s  intent  is  to  introduce  British  read¬ 
ers  to  standard  readings,  one  may  regret  that 
in  his  detailed  notes  he  did  not  make  more  ref¬ 
erence  to  new  interpretations  in  the  fieid.  .  .  . 
Occasionally  [he]  may  puzzle  readers  by  allud¬ 
ing  to  events  he  has  not  yet  discussed;  and 
they  should  beware  his  many  small  errors,  as 
in  names  and  dates,  which  stand  out  in  a  work 
that  features  descriptive  detail.  But  for  the 
most  part  western  aficionados,  as  he  calls  them, 
will  find  him  an  agreeable  companion,  no  less 
on  the  trails  of  the  past  than  at  their  corrals.” 
Earl  Pomeroy 

J  Am  Hist  54:655  D  '67  600w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  most  competent  and  interesting 
survey  of  the  whole  sweep  of  frontiering  in  the 
Ajuerican  West,  and  it  is  highly  recommended 
to  sizable  libraries.  .  .  .  Professor  Hawgood 
blends  a  highly  literate  subjectivity  with  his 
objective  scholarship  by  using  colorful  anec¬ 
dotes  to  illustrate  his  points.  His  personalized 
footnotes  are  often  d^ightful  asides.  Seldom 
does  he  stray  from  the  subject;  although  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration  obviously  tempted  him,  he 
disentangled  himself  in  time.  He  dares  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  does  not  let  the  romantic 
aura  of  the  West  blind  him  to  such  failures  in 
its  history  as  the  Homestead  Act.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  Richard  Dillon 

Library  J  92:1619  Ap  15  '67  270w 
Library  J  92:4278  N  15  '67  30w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Ed  Dorn 

New  Statesman  74:176  Ag  11  '67  900w 
‘‘Mr.  Hawgood  knows  the  country  better,  by 
far,  than  most  Americans,  and  he  describes  it 
beautifully.  His  facts  are  unassailable,  he  uses 
historical  theories  with  discretion,  and  he  writes 
well.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  deserves  a 
prize,  and  it  has  already  received  one — the  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf  Western  History  Prize.” 

New  Yorker  43:146  Je  3  '67  80w 
TLS  p468  My  25  '67  1400w 


HAWKES,  JACQUETTA.  King  of  the  two 
lands:  the  Pharaoh  Akhenaten.  288p  $4.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

Amenhetep  IV,  King  of  Egypt — Fiction. 

Nefertete,  Queen  of  Egypt — Fiction  66-21495 
This  “story  joins  the  key  episodes  of  [the 
life  of  Pharaoh  Akhenaten’s]  ailing  childhood 
idylls,  his  girl  bride,  his  espousal  of  the  Aten 
cult,  his  dream  city  and  the  failure  of  his 
Christ- like  Pax  Aegyptia.’’  (New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Dolan 

America  116:468  Mr  25  ‘67  480w 

Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:407  F  15  '67  550w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  2  ‘67 
450w 

Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  J  91:4696  O  1  ‘66  160w 

Reviewed  by  Desmond  McNamara 

New  Statesman  72:705  N  11  '66  240w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  22  '67  170w 

“[This  novel]  certainly  tells  the  story,  de¬ 
scribes  the  setting,  evokes  the  mood  of  its  pe¬ 
riod.  .  .  .  But  we  are  involved  largely  because 
this  is  a  great  story  told  truly  and  m  a  straight 
line  (as  a  historian  should  tell  a  story)  rather 
than  because  the  characterizations  catch  us 
up  and  take  us  within  themselves.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  .  .  .  [the  people]  are  rather  like  pulpits 
waltzing,  especially  the  royal  people;  .  .  .  and 
there  are  too  many  encapsulated  lessons  in 
theology  too  thinly  disguised  as  conversation, 
too  many  little  lectures  on  the  customs,  fauna, 
and  economy  of  little  Egypt  and  her  neighbors. 

.  .  .  In  short,  the*  tale  .  .  .  forms  a  pretty  ro¬ 
mance  and  a  weird  cllffhanger  combined,  which, 
for  all  its  dire  ending,  can  bear  a  lot  of  retell¬ 
ing.”  Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  50:86  Ja  14  '67  lOOOw 


The  basic  thread  of  the  story  is  historically 
true,  but  it  is  told  in  an  extravagant  manner 
with  a  great  deal  of  contrivance  in  situations 
a,nd  characterizations.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Hawkes’J  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  [Akhenaten’s]  monotheistic  teach- 
in&  reflects  the  opinions  of  historians  and 
other  writers  of  earlier  generations;  it  is  scarce- 
^  supported  by  modern  scholarly  opinion.  .  .  . 
[But  even  if  the  book  is]  read  as  a  story  pure 
and  simple,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reader 
wall  find  it  so  very  compelling.  The  author  em¬ 
phasizes  her  hero’s  message  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  becomes  a  bore.  .  .  .  The  Egyptian  back¬ 
ground  IS  painted  with  great  freedom,  but  furn¬ 
ished  with  a  deal  of  detail,  often  Introduced 
adventitiously,  w'hich  will  probably  bother  the 
uninformed  reader  excessively.” 

TLS  p953  O  20  '66  600w 


HAWKES,  JOHN.  The  Innocent  party;  four 
short  plays;  pref.  by  Herbert  Blau.  239p  $5 
New  directions 


bt)-Zlbi4 

“Two  y^rs  ago  the  novelist  John  Hawkes 
was  awarded  a  Ford  Foundation  fellowship  to 
be  a  writer  in  residence  at  'The  Actor’s  Work- 
shpp  in  San  Francisco.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  experience  is  the  group  of  four  plays  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  collection.  .  .  .  Innocence,  for 
Hawkes,  is  a  major  theme  in  these  plays ;  he  ex¬ 
plores  its  nature — its  illusions  and  mutations — 
in  divei’se  forms:  in  the  girl  absorbed  in  her 
parents  troubled  marriage  in  The  Questions; 
the  nymphet  daughter  in  the  androgynous 
world  of  The  Innocent  Party;  and  .  .  .  in  SaUy 
Ann,  the  virgin  of  Tbe  Wax  Museum.  .  .  .  Sui¬ 
cide  is  the  subject  of  The  Undertaker.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


These  four  one-act  plays  .  .  .  are  derivative 
from  the  theater  of  the  absurd,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Beckett,  Genet,  Ionesco,  and  Albee 
is  all  too  evident.  These  writers  need  not  fear 
serious  competition  from  Hawkes.  .  .  .  [His] 
plays  make  tedious  reading  because  they  are 
overloaded  with  symbolism  (some  of  it  too 
obvious,  and  some  of  it  too  murky),  are  ham- 
pered  by  generally  dull,  repetitious  dialogue 
(which  lacks  the  meaningful  repetition  Beckett 
and  Ionesco  use  so  effectively),  and  lack  the 
humor  and  zest  of  Albee’s  efforts.  Amateurish¬ 
ness  is  not  infrequent.  .  .  .  Hawkes  needs  the 
greater  expanse  of  the  novel  genre  to  use  bis 
symbolism  to  its  best  effect.” 

Choice  4:698  S  '67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  Stiles 

Library  J  92:1949  My  15  '67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  74:644  N  10  '67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Nigel  Dennis 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  J1  13  '67  2050w 
“These  four  short  plays  .  .  .  establish 

[Hawkes]  as  one  of  America’s  most  significant 
avant-garde  dramatists.  More  poetic  than  Pin¬ 
ter  and  not  a  nightmare  less  scarifying  than 
Ionesco,  Hawkes’s  four  plays  open  the  doors 
that  protect  everybody’s  ugly  inner  sanctums — 
and  every  door  emits  a  cold  creak  of  terror.  .  .  . 
Reading  these  plays  is  like  walking  into  anoth¬ 
er  world  where  ‘reality’s’  normal  guidelines 
have  been  whipped  into  the  sinuous  surrealism 
of  a  psychedelic  poster.”  S.  K.  O. 

Newsweek  69:93  Ap  3  '67  380w 
TLS  pl5  Ja  4  '68  160w 


HAWKINS,  BRETT  W.  Nashville  metro;  the 
politics  of  city-county  consolidation.  162p  $5 
Vanderbilt  univ.  press 


352  Nashville  metropolitan  area — Politics 
and  government.  Metropolitan  government 

66-20048 


On  June  28,  1962,  four  years  after  they  had 
turned  down  a  similar  proposal,  the  voters  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  ap¬ 
proved  a  charter  consolidating  the  city  and  the 
county.  .  .  .  How  did  it  happen? .  .  .  Why  in 
Nashville  did  the  voters  outside  the  central 
city  support  consolidation,  when  In  area  after 
area  It  is  these  voters  who  defeat  reform  pro¬ 
posals?  Wliy  did  the  consolidation  fail  in  1958 
and  succeed  In  1962?  .  .  .  [The  author  attempts] 
to  answer  such  questions.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Sofen 

Am  f>ol  Sci  R  61:516  Je  '67  1060w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Burdette 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:212  My  ’67  480w 
“[This  study]  focuses  on  such  general  em¬ 
pirical  questions  as:  how  do  political  actors  de¬ 
fine  urban  problems?  who  supports  or  opposes 
reform?  what  are  they  after?  and  what  strate- 


580 
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HAWKINS,  B.  W. — Continued 
ffies  do  they  use?  These  questions  have  been 
posed  in  other  studies;  ^d.  by  using  them  in 
NashviUe,  Hawkins  provides  the  reader  with  a 
common  frame  of  reference  and,  thus,  adds 
systematically  to  our  general  knowledge  ot  po¬ 
litical  behavior.  Some  readers  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  author  s  summary  of  a^d  di^" 
sent  from  the  ‘reformers  position,  h  or  the 
technically  minded,  there  are  unanswered  (mes- 
tions  about  the  sampling  techniques  used  to 
gather  data  on  voter  perceptions  and  attitudes. 

Choice  4:92  Mr  '67  210w 

“Professor  Hawkins  of  the  department  of 
political  science  and  Institute  of  Go^rnment, 
University  of  Georgia,  makes,  a  good  try  at 
finding  out  [why  the  voters  in  the  Nashville 
area  changed  their  minds],  .Pnst,  he  gives  a 
history  of  the  two  consolidation  proposals 
which  shows  who  favored  or  opposed  them  and 
the  strategies  used  by  both  sides.  .  .  .  faecond, 
he  tests  four  hypotheses  about  voter  attitudes 
on  this  issue  by  asking  a  sample  number  of 
voters  a  series  of  questions.  Tins  readable 
book  is  recommended  for  anyone  who  has  a 
serious  interest  in  the  reorganization  of  metro¬ 
politan  government.”  David  Cooley 

Library  J  91:5408  N  1  66  IbOw 


HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL.  The  house  of 
the  seven  gables:  Fredson  Bowers,  textual 
editor.  417p  89.50  Ohio  state  univ.  press 

bo-8 1 1 


This  second  volume  in  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  Hawthorne’s  works  begins  with  an  “histor¬ 
ical  inti'oduction.  Then,  in  the  textual  intro¬ 
duction,  Fredson  Bowers  presents  a  .  .  .  .study 
of  the  manuscript  which  served  as  printer  s 
copy  and  which  contains  the  names  and  stmts 
of  each  of  the  compositors  as  well  as  markings 
for  make-up.  .  .  .  [He  attempts  to  show]  that 
many  pages  were  re-imposed  before  plating. 

.  The  ‘accidentals’  (spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  word- division)  of  the  man¬ 
uscript  are  used  for  the  edited  text  .  .  .  and  the 
substantives  [are]  individually  considered.” 
(Am  Lit)  For  volume  one  in  this  edition.  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  see  BRD  1964.  For  volume 
three.  The  Blithedale  Romance,  and  Fanshawe, 
see  BRD  1966. 


“This  restoration  of  Hawthorne’s  own  ac¬ 
cidentals  .  .  .  involved  approximately  three  to 
four  thousand  differences  between  the  manu¬ 
script  and  the  house  style  of  the  printed  edition. 
Of  the  112  differences  in  ‘substantives’  (the 
words  themselves),  thirty-four  are  regarded  as 
almost  surely  compositorial  correction  of  ob¬ 
vious  errors,  sixteen  as  probably  Hawthorne’s 
revision  in  proof,  ten  as  his  own  proof  cor¬ 
rection  of  manuscript  errors,  and  fifty-two  as 
overlooked  printer’s  errors.  On  this  basis,  the 
text  is  established  with  the  reasons  for  parti¬ 
cular  editorial  emendations  thoroughly  and  per¬ 
suasively  discussed  in  the  textual  notes.  As  in 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  no  dramatic  variations  have 
been  discovered.  .  .  .  Future  volumes,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  enhanced  by  better  proofreading 
of  the  introductions  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
and  by  much  better  presswork  on  the  part  of 
the  printer.”  R.  G.  Silver 

Am  Lit  38:393  N  ’66  450w 


“The  Centenary  textual  editors  identified  the 
compositors  who  set  the  type  from  which  plates 
of  the  first  printings  were  made,  discovered 
the  position  of  the  takes  of  each,  calculated 
the  percentages  and  types  of  errors  each  made, 
and  used  this  information  to  distinguish  the 
probable  sources  of  the  substantive  divergences. 

.  .  .  We  owe  [them]  thanks  .  .  .  for  preparing 
the  most  reliable  texts  of  Hawthorne’s  writings 
now  available.  We  owe  additional  thanks  for 
what  they  have  revealed,  during  the  course 
of  establishing  these  texts,  of  the  practice  of 
publishers’  contractors  during  the  American 
renaissance.”  Joseph  Katz 

New  Eng  Q  39:412  S  ’66  310w 
“Mr.  Bowers’s  Introduction  [is]  extremelv 
important,  not  only  for  Hawthorne  studies  but 
also  for  the  theory  of  the  editing  of  fiction 
....  [His]  practice  will  be  referred  to  for  a  long 
time  to  come.”  ® 

TLS  p477  My  26  ’66  70w 


renaissance 
Rubenstein  [and  others] 
359p  420il  180col  il  maps  col  maps  $30  McGrav 
940.2  Renaissance  67-2110 

“The  Renaissance  is  presented  as  a  Euroneai 
phenomenon,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  fiv< 
great  cultures  of  Italy,  Gfermany,  France 
^ain,  and .  England,  ^d  as  encompassing  thi 
religious  crisis  of  the  Reformation  and  the  dv 
namlc  overseas  expansion  of  the  Age  of  Dis 


coveries.”  (Library  J)  Chronological  chart.  Bib' 
liography.  Index. 


“[This]  is,  if  anything,  more  magnificent  than 
its  five  predecessors  [in  the  McGraw  Hill  art 
books  series  on  the  development  of  western 
art],  ...  [It  is  an]  extraordinarily  valuable  vol¬ 
ume.”  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:317  N  15  ’67  280w 
Economist  225:vii  D  2  ’67  130w 
“With  the  exception  of  the  late  Professor  D. 
Cantimori  of  the  University  of  Florence  [the 
contributors]  are  noted  representatives  of  Re¬ 
naissance  studies  in  England — Professors  N. 
Rubinstein,  C.  Grayson,  P.  Murray,  R.  Weiss, 

I.  D.  McFarlane,  (5.  R.  Potter,  A.  A.  Parker, 

J.  Hurstfield,  L.  D.  Ettlinger,  and  J.  Hale.  Be¬ 

cause  each  contributor  discusses  a  field  related 
to  his  previous  special  research,  we  get  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  this  period  seen  from  dif¬ 
ferent  scholarly  approaches.  .  .  .  The  nu¬ 

merous  illustrations — masterpieces  of  portrai¬ 
ture,  landscape  painting,  religious  and  secular 
art,  and  architecture — many  of  them  full-page 
and  in  color,  help  to  convey  the  atmosphere, 
life  and  thought  of  this  age.  Instead  of  an 
abundance  of  not  always  significant  little  por¬ 
traits  of  contemporaries,  it  might  have  been 
preferable  to  include  more  of  the  magnificent 
portraits  by  Titian  and  Holbein.  Although  writ¬ 
ten  by  scholars,  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  those  who  are  looking  for  a  lively  up-to-date 
survey  .  .  .  and  especially  by  students  of  cul¬ 
tural  history.”  F.  M.  Wasserman 

Library  J  92:3638  O  15  ’67  260w 
“[The  theme  is]  historically  valid,  and  the 
art  illumines  rather  than  distorts  the  theme. 
.  .  .  Many  [of  the  pictures]  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  again  and  again,  as  they  were  bound  to 
be,  but  scores  are  rare  and  novel  and  a  delight 
to  have.  However,  in  this  book  the  text  is  as 
good  as  and  probably  better  than  the  pictures. 
;  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  admirable  text  is  printed 
m  double  columns  on  a  gray  paper  that  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  corpse  wrapping  than 
bookmakmg.  In  spite  of  this  [the  book] 
would  be  a  delight  to  read  were  it  not  that  only 
a  seasoned  weight  lifter  could  raise  it.”  J.  H. 
Plumb 

Sat  R  50:35  N  25  ’67  150w 


HAY,  PETER.  Federalism  and  supranational 
organizations;  patterns  for  new  legal  struc¬ 
tures.  335p  $7.50  Univ.  of  111.  press 

321  International  organization.  Internation¬ 
al  cooperation  66-11021 

The  author’s  “basic  concern  is  with  the  legal 
implications  of  regional  associations,  particu- 
the  European  Communities — E.C.S.C., 
E.E.C.,  Euratom — as  Instances  of  supranational 
organizations.  The  book  comprises  a  number 
of  related  essays  which  are  designed  to  in- 
vestigate  the  legal  content  of  supranationalism 
and  the  effect  of  state  membership  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations  on  various  systems  of  national 
law.  The  whole  problem  is  approached  from 
a  functional  perspective  involving  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  tlm  role  of  the  Communities  vis-4-vis 
their  members.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

.“The  compact  and  vividly  written  study  en¬ 
visages  the  possibility — and  perhaps  necessity 
—of  fundamental  adaptations  in  the  Communi¬ 
ties  constitutional  structure  in  view  of  chang- 
mg  political  and  economic  developments.  .  .  . 
Professor  Hay’s  .cogently  argued  analysis  con¬ 
firms  the  proposition  that  the  European  Com¬ 
munities  constitute  a  strictly  regional  phenom¬ 
enon.  reflecting  the  needs,  and  the  present 
political,  economic,  and  legal  tendencies  of 
western  Europe.  .  .  [This  is]  a  job  well  done 

E  P  Heme^r'"^^  accuracy  and  objectivity.” 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:142  J1  ’67  450w 
•  The  documentation  is  certainly  comprehen¬ 
sive,  the  more  valuable  because  it  provides 
systematic  coverage  of  the  European  literature. 
.  .  .  isecause  it  is  specialized  in  focus,  however, 
.  be,  most  appropriate  for 
gmduate  seminars  in  political  science  and  law. 
The  analysis  is  provocative.” 

Choice  4:94  Mr  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  91:4687  O  1  ’66  160w 


Kaleidoscope;  poems 
by  American  Negro  poets;  ed.  and  with  an 
court  ^  HaydeA.  231p  $3.^5  H^- 

poetry.  American  poetry.  Poetry 
— Collections  67-18543 

offers  works  by  several  . 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centU': 
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Ties,  including  Phillis  Wheatley  and  Paul  Lau¬ 
rence  Dunbar,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  poets  of 
the  twentieth  century,  among  them  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  Langston  Hughes,  Countee 
Cullen,  and  Gwendolyn  Brooks.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


[This]  collection  belongs  ln,^-all  school  and 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  in  any  home  whose 
children  and  grownups  enjoy  poetry.  The  emo¬ 
tional  range  ...  is  wide  and  the  literary  merit 
consistently  high.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:184  N  10  ’67  20w 
"Professor  Hayden  apologizes  for  making  a 
racist  anthology,  yet  ably  defends  doing  so.  He 
includes  a  great  deal  of  contemporary  work  and 
gives  us  a  collection  that  is  lively,  warm  and 
relevant — not  a  monument.  His  book  is  pro¬ 
gramed  as  a  ‘curriculum-related  book’  and  is 
designed  to  fit  the  high-school  culture  shelf, 
but  I  don’t  see  why  it  couldn’t  go  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  trade  book.  Some  ordinary  uncurriculum- 
reiated  individual  might  even  buy  it.”  Reed 
Whittemore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  5  ’67  IlOw 
[YA] 


HAYDEN,  ROBERT.  Selected  poems.  79p  $4.60: 
pa  $1.95  October  house 

811  65-25250 

"This  is  the  first  collection  of  Mr.  Hayden’s 
poetry  to  be  published  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  [The  writer  is  an]  Associate  Professor  of 
English  at  Fisk  University.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Some  of  these  poems  have  appeared  in  various 
literary  periodicals  including  The  Negro  Digest, 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  Midwest  Journal.  The 
volume  also  includes  poems  and  (several  of 
them  in  new  versions)  from  a  Ballad  of  Remem¬ 
brance,  published  by  Paul  Breman  in  a  limited 
edition  in  London. 


“Almost  unnoticed,  outshouted  by  more  stri¬ 
dent  poets  [Hayden  has  remained]  .  .  .  true 
always  to  a  wiet,  loving,  and  shrewd  insight 
into  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  Selected 
Poems  reveals  the  surest  poetic  talent  of  any 
Negro  poet  in  America:  more  importantly  it 
demonstrates  a  major  talent  and  poetic  coming- 
pf-age  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  Wliether 
he  records  his  impressions  of  Mexico,  or  cele¬ 
brates  the  quiet  moments  of  personal  life  or 
the  illumination  that  the  Baha’i  faith  has 
brought  into  his  life,  he  writes  with  a  stripped 
down  and  precise  lyricism  that  lingers  in  the 
mind  and  echoes.  A  major  book  of  poetry.” 

Choice  4:288  My  ’67  180w 
“[The  author]  oscillates  from  semi-dialect 
blues  and  corrupted  ballads  to  Poundian  nota¬ 
tion;  predictably,  he  resorts  to  the  former  for 
portraits  of  his  childhood,  family,  and  friends, 
and  to  the  latter  for  ‘historical  evidence’  poems 
describing  the  white  man’s  burden.  .  .  .  Hayden 
is  as  gifted  a  poet  as  most  we  have;  his  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  talent  but  frame  of  reference. 
It  is  fascinating,  moving,  and  finally  devastat¬ 
ing  that  the  finest  verse  in  his  book  (the 
speech  on  pages  69-70)  is  spoken  by  a  Spanish 
sailor,  a  witness  of  the  Ainistad  mutiny,  who 
describes  the  slaughter  of  their  captors  by 
‘murderous  Africans.’.  .  .  Hayden  is  a  superb 
ironist  in  this  passage.  The  crime  of  it  is  he 
has  not  chosen  his  forte;  it  has  chosen  him.” 
David  Galler 

Poetry  110:268  J1  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  P  11  ’67  lOOw 


HAYDEN,  THOMAS.,  jt.  auth.  The  other 
side.  See  Lynd,  S. 


HAYDN,  HIRAM.  Report  from  the  red  wind¬ 
mill.  312p  $5.95  Harcourt 

67-16087 

An  allegorical  novel  concerning  Martin  who 
goes  “North”  in  search  of  the  secret  sharer  of 
his  life.  He  “discovers  the  Red  Windmill,  a  sort 
of  miniature  hell  where  the  inhabitants  revel  in 
sexual  orgies.  Martin  meets  Virgil,  his  guide, 
Madame,  the  proprietor  of  The  Motel  and 
mother  of  witches.  The  Old  Man,  a  kind  of  de¬ 
cadent  God  who  is  losing  his  power,  and  Celia, 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  He  becomes  in¬ 
volved  eventually  in  a  spiritual  and  phvsical 
Armageddon  with  III-l,  the  Lord  of  the  Third 
Level  at  the  Red  Windmill.”  (Library  J) 


“To  call  this  novel  bizarre  would  be  to  un¬ 
derstate  the  case.  Virtually  every  prop  of  the 
contemporary  outlandish  novel,  from  non-hero 


to  grim  comedy  to  ghastly  science  fiction,  can 
be  found  in  this  surrealistic  offering,  not  to  ex¬ 
clude  sex  in  57  varieties.  Curiously,  despite  the 
author’s  nightmare  mind,  the  story  unfolds  in 
fairly  conventional  format.  .  .  .  Obviously  some 
allegorical  Intent  is  at  work  in  this  Blakean 
work,  some  odyssey  into  the  spirit  of  man. 
But  the  symbols  are  too  complex  and  obscure 
for  the  average  reader,  and  the  eccentricities 
become  merely  tedious.  Even  the  author  seems 
to  grow  bored  with  his  hijinks,  for  sporadical¬ 
ly  the  story  turns  into  a  burlesque  of  itself.” 
J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  27:63  My  1  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Commonweal  86:531  Ag  25  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:1177  Mr  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  166:28  My  20  ’67  llOOw 
“The  symbolism  of  the  novel  is  not  entirely 
clear.  It  is  over-cluttered  with  literary  re¬ 
ferences,  but  as  a  fantasy  about  the  state  of 
rnan  in  the  mid-20th  century  it  is  often 
stimulating,  exciting  and  sobering  to  read.  .  . 
The  implication  is  that  a  divorce  of  thought 
and  action  leads  to  destructive  impulses,  and 
that  man,  cursed  and  blessed  by  his  technology 
has  the  power  to  destroy  himself  utterly  when 
this  divorce  takes  place.  Even  thoug'h  love  is 
found,  here  it  is  found  too  late.  .  .  .  [Haydn] 
uses  the  images,  language  and  concepts  of  the 
20th  century  to  create  a  world  that  is  both  an 
absurd  parody  and  a  true  reflection  of  reality 
in  the  United  States.  His  problem  was  to 
sustain  his  illusion  through  a  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  narrative.  Too  often,  the  abstraction 
of  the  central  allegory  has  not  been  clearly 
enough  realized  in  the  narration — a  vagueness 
which  is  also  reflected  in  the  novel’s  shifting 
styles.  Another  weakness  of  Haydn’s  novel  Is 
that  he  is  using  literary  analogues  drawn  from 
the  Christian  tradition  to  advance  a  humanist 
point  of  view.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  16  ’67  750w 
“[This]  is  a  novel  about  the  end  of  prac¬ 
tically  everything.  .  .  .  All  [the]  extravagan¬ 
cies  are  nothing  beside  the  really  outrageous 
fact  that,  as  Hiram  Haydn  tells  the  story,  it 
comes  out  preposterously  plausible.  And  this, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  high  quality  of  his 
writing,  distinguishes  the  author  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenally  good  storyteller.”  Gerald  Kersh 
Sat  R  50:35  J1  15  ’67  1250w 
Va  Q  R  43:cv  summer  ’67  120w 


HAYNER,  NORMAN  S.  New  patterns  in  old 
Mexico;  a  study  of  town  and  metropolis  [by] 
Norman  S.  Hayner  in  collaboration  with  Una 
Middleton  Hayner  [drawings  by  Una;  phot, 
by  Una,  the  author  and  others:  maps  under 
direction  of  Norman  S.  Hayner],  316p  $6;  pa 
$2.45  College  &  univ.  press 
309.172  Mexico — Social  conditions.  Mexico — 
Social  life  and  customs  66-10483 

A  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Washington  “based  this  study  on  a  variety  of 
published  sources  and  a  total  of  22  months  of 
field  work  over  the  years.  His  emphasis  is  on 
social  change  in  selected  institutions  from  1941 
to  1961,  taking  for  comparison  several  agricul¬ 
tural  villages  near  Oaxaca  and  Mexico  City 
with  these  two  cities.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  family  life,  marriage,  the  Catholic 
Church,  delinquency,  pi-isons,  health,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  education.  The  aim  is  not  to  develop 
these  topics  fully,  but  to  present  them  from 
the  perspective  of  change.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


The  general  conclusion  of  the  book,  that 
change  is  taking  place  discontinuously  in 
Mexico  between  ecological  units,  between  social 
classes,  and  between  Institutions,  is  in  accord 
with  findings  reported  in  the  literature  on  pat¬ 
terns  of  change  related  to  modernizing  nations 
in  Latin  America  as  well  as  other  cultural-areas. 
However,  a  reader  seeking  a  systematic  and  pre¬ 
cise  analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  change  within 
the  Institutional  order  of  a  modernizing  nation, 
will  find  it  seldom  evident  in  [this  work].”  B. 
L.  Bllenbogen 

Am  Soc  R  32:843  O  ’67  480w 
“Hayner  treats  social  changes  during 
Mexico’s  period  of  greatest  economic  and  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  a  quasl-popular  manner.  .  .  . 
Very  often,  however,  data  and  observations  of 
the  1940’ s  or  before  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  contemporary  and  only  careful  reading 
will  .  reveal  the  fact.  ...  In  some  chapters 
gossip,  folklore,  and  second-hand  opinions 
abound;  the  chapter  on  the  mordida  (bribe) 
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HAYNER.  N.  R. — Continued 

u  n  rnqo  In  point.  .  .  •  [Hayner]  tries 
hard  to^  be  fair^  to  the  recent  activities  of 
thf^  Patholic  Church  but  clearly  neither  under¬ 
stands  Catholicisrn  as  a  faith  nor  distinguishes 

nfsitlve  sile''mynertas'''piohe4red  -socfologi? 

studies  in  Itoaco.  His  book  Includes  a  great 
dial  of  stltetical  data  and  analyses  which  are 
hard  to  find  elsewhere.  If  these  seem  Inadequate 
often  they  are  the  best  there  are,  and  Hayner 
renehWly  gives  leads  and  suggestions  for 
^e?dtd  research.  It  is  nevertheless  an  uneven 
book,  which  may  mislead  tlm  uninfomied  and 

irritate  the  «PXm"'k1-adteoo"jl"’67  280w 

Choice  4:758  S  ’67  80w 

“The  chapter  ‘Revolution  in  Recreation’  does 
not  discuss  television  at  all,  presumaWy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  either  not  germane  (which  is  hard 
to  believe)  or  because  no  data  were  available 
up  to  1961.  The  contribution  of  the  book  lies 
more  often  in  the  freshness  of  the  details 
than  in  the  originality  or  value_  of  the  con¬ 
clusions.  'I’he  book  was  written  primarily  for 
seniors  in  the  social  sciences.  Specialists  may 
find  some  aspects  useful  as  well.  .  .  •  hor 
academic  and  larger  public  libraries.  F. 

Cinquemani^,^^,^  j  91:6101  D  16  ’66  190w 


HAYNER,  UNA  MIDDLETON.  New  patterns  In 

old  Mexico.  See  Hayner,  N.  S. 


HAYS,  ELINOR  RICE.  Those  extraordinary 
Blackwells:  the  story  of  a  journey  to  a  better 
world.  349p  pi  $6.95  Harcourt 

920  BlackweU  family  67-19200 

The  Blackwells  who  emigrated  from  England 
in  1832  were  “a  family  of  religious  enthusiasts, 
Fourierites,  abolitionists,  and  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage.  Those  chiefly  under  discus¬ 
sion  here  are  five  sisters  (who  never  m^ried), 
four  brothers,  and  two  sisters-in-law.  One  of 
the  sisters  was  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  [the  first 
woman  to  become  a  fully  accredited  pny- 
sician],  .  .  .  and  the  sisters-in-law  were  .  .  . 
Lucy  Stone  and  Antoinette  Brown,  the  first 
American  woman  ordained  minister.  (New 
Yorker)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  biography  is  a  record  of  life  in  19th- 
Century  America.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [the  au- 
thorj  .  .  .  has  captured  neither  the  excitement 
of  the  period  nor  the  pioneer,  militant  spirit  of 
the  Blackwells.  The  numerous  quotations  from 
family  letters  and  dull  recital  of  facts  and 
events  become  monotonous  and  tedious.’’  Rita 
Tj'stok 

Library  J  92:2758  Ag  ’67  240w 
“Characters  in  a  good  novel  live  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  long  after  the  book  is  finished,  and 
members  of  the  enormous  cast  in  [this  book] 
have  this  compelling  quality  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  that  these  are  people  who  actually 
lived.  ...  A  mass  of  family  papers  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  visits  to  Bristol  and  Hastings  have  sup¬ 
plied  detail  for  the  account.  .  .  .  Pioneer  West¬ 
ern  scenes  based  on  diaries  (and  practically 
every  member  of  the  family  was  a  diarist)  are 
some  of  the  most  valuable  passages  in  this 
book.  More  direct  quotations  from  these  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  manuscripts  would  have  been 
welcome.”  L.  H.  Tharp 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  0  1  ’67  750w 


“Mrs.  Hays  is  a  competent  writer  and  she  has 
done  a  diligent  job  of  research,  .  .  .  but  if  the 
Blackwells,  for  all  their  accomplishments,  were 
even  faintly  interesting  in  mind  or  personality, 
she  has  failed  to  bring  it  out.  What  she  has 
done  is  merely  to  recount  at  considerable 
length  the  daily  events  that  composed  their 
largely  uneventful  lives.” 

New  Yorker  43:178  S  9  ’67  170w 


HAYS,  FORBES  B.  Community  leadership:  the 
Regional  plan  association  of  New  York.  190p 
$6  Columbia  univ.  press 


309.2  Regional  Plan  Association,  New  York 
Regional  planning.  City  planning— U.  S. 

65-1509! 

“The  Regional  Plan  Association  of  Nev 
York  grew  out  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re¬ 
gional  Plan,  which  was  first  formulated  by  j 
small  group  of  distinguished  business  and  clvl< 
leaders  [in  19211.  ,  .  ,  This  book  traces  anc 
explains  the  development  of  RPA’s  institu¬ 
tional  role  as  a^  vehicle  of  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity  leadership.  It  focuses  on  RPA’s  basic 
commitnients  concerning:  politics,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  strategy.  .  •  ,  RPA  has  consciously 


undertaken  a  leadership  role  as  a  top  organiza¬ 
tional  priority  only  in  recent  years.  The  de-- 
velopment  of  this  role  is  a  central  concern  of 
this  study.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Hays  has  provided  an  Instructive  account 
of  the  process  by  which  RPA  came  to  define  it¬ 
self  in  1960.  .  .  .  Mixed  in  with  many  superfluous 
references  to  Selznick,  March  and  Simon,  and 
Truman — superfluous  only  because  the  concepts 
are  merely  cited  and  not  used — there  is  much 
material  of  value  to  students  of  urbanism,  or 
organization,  and  of  integration.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  Hays  has  fulfilled  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  say  something  important  about  ‘organi¬ 
zational  dynamics’  or  about  ‘the  nature  and 
prospects  of  the  regional  leadership  that  is 
gradually  emerging  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.’  .  .  .  There  is  much  too  little  analysis 
of  the  constituency  structure  of  RPA.  .  .  . 
Hays’s  predictive  theoiw  of  organizational  de¬ 
velopment  also  requires  clarification  .  .  .  [and] 
the  role  of  the  foundations  in  the  private  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  metropolis  .  .  .  deserves  more  atten¬ 
tion.”  Matthew  Holden 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1032  D  ’66  700w 
“This  hlstoiy  is  required  reading  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  democratic  community  leadership. 
Those  attempting  to  lead  large  areas  will  profit 
most,  but  leaders  of  small  regions  also  need  to 
know  how  the  Regional  Plan  Association  suc¬ 
ceeded,  then  erred,  and  now  is  succeeding  once 
more.  Mr.  Hays  traces  R.P.A.  attitudes  and 
policies  carefully,  using  its  own  minutes  and 
other  records,  since  the  early  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  (when  regional  plan  ideas  first  arose), 
and  locates  turning  points.  .  .  .  The  book  Is 
for  public  libraries,  colleges,  and  universities, 
and  by  all  means  for  the  special  libraries  of 
municipal  research  bureaus  and  the  like,  and 
for  citizen  groups  Involved  in  planning.”  R.  S. 
Potts 

Library  J  90:2146  My  1  ’65  170w 


HAYS,  WILMA  PITCHFORD.  Samuel  Morse  and 
the  electronic  age.  114p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.21 
Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-12145 

A  biography  of  the  American-bom  inventor  of 
the  telegraph  who  began  his  career  as  an  art¬ 
ist.  Index.  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


[This  biography]  suffers  from  oversimplifi¬ 
cation.  If  we  are  to  believe  Wilma  Hays,  Morse 
developed  a  nearly  complete  concept  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  its  accompanying  instruments  in  one 
evening  while  on  board  ship,  but  he  then  strug¬ 
gled  for  many  years  to  get  enough  money  to 
build  and  test  instruments.  The  struggles  are 
believable  but  the  great  ease  of  Invention  is 
uncharacteristic  and  not  readily  believable.” 
A.  G.  W.  Cameron 

Book  Week  pl8  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  8  ’66  70w 

“An  extremely  valuable  chapter,  ‘Communica¬ 
tions  in  the  Electronic  Age,’  describes  the  prob¬ 
lems,  advances,  and  goals  of  scientists  and 
eng'ineers  since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph. 
The  possibility  of  a  world  satellite  communica- 
tmns  .  systern  and  its  significance  for  under- 
smnding  and  world  peace  is  a  highlight  of  this 
chapter.  Rlustrations  would  have  enhanced 
this  text.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:2690  My  15  ’66  80w 


HAYTER,  SIR  WILLIAM.  The  Kremlin  and  the 
embassy.  16^  il  maps  $4.95  MacmiUan  (N  Y) 
91L7  Russia-— Description  and  travel.  Russia 
■ — Foreign  relations.  Diplomatic  and  consular 
service  67-15544 

author  “now  warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  has  written  an  .  .  .  account  of  his 
1935-1957,  when  he  served  as 
arnbassador.  ...  [It  includes] 
pketche^s  of  leadlnsr  fitnire?*  in  Soviet  politics 

•T!.',==ia  -  .^^escrlbes  the  author’s]  travels  in 
Russia.  (Library  J)  Index. 


J,  all-too-brief  account.  ,  .  .  The  results  are 

materiq^lq^^Bf‘+  excluded  events  and 

would  have  made  his  book  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  reader  and  the  speclal- 
ist.  Skimming  lightly  over  a  few  topics,  he 
flgmV^q®®  i’?<^®’'esting  sketches  of*^leadlng 

Vid  Ignores  Important  events  be- 

enqfls  been  much  dls- 

he^^did  Yi’  •,  ^  regrettable  that 

the  work  knowledge  to  analyzing 

thi  British  ambassador  at  one  of 

the  most  important  posts  in  the  British  foreign 
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service.  With  better  planning  and  more  effort, 
he  could  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
Soviet  politics  during  the  years  he  lived  in 
Moscow.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:1839  My  1  ’67  170w 
“The  author  modestly  advises  readers  to 
skip  the  travel  section,  in  which  men,  buildings 
and  lavatories  are  inclined  jto  •  be  ‘rather 
peculiar’.  The  same  applies  to  his  descriptions 
of  communist  politicians.  The  crispest  chapter 
is  toe  last,  on  Hungary  and  Suez.”  Geoffrey 
McDermott 

New  Statesman  72:848  D  2  ’66  450w 
TLS  p764  Ag  24  ’67  650w 


HAYWOOD,  CHARLES  F.  General  alarm:  a 
dramatic  account  of  fires  and  fire-fighting  in 
America.  297p  il  $6.95  Dodd 


614.84  Fire  extinction — History.  Fires 

67-12711 

The  author  tells  of  “the  evolution  of  the  fire 
department  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
bucket  brigade  of  colonial  times  to  the  modern 
snorkel  and  super-pumper.  He  mentions  toe 
fierce  rivalry  between  hand-tub  companies, 
great  conflagrations,  and  many  smaller  but 
tough  fires.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Charles  Haywood,  lawyer  and  avid  fire-buff, 
has  written  a  scholarly  historical  account  of  the 
evolution  of  American  fire-fighting.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
at  his  best  in  describing  toe  ‘quick  hitches’  of 
horse  days.  .  .  .  The  ‘noblesse  oblige’  that 
exists  among  municipal  fire  departments  is 
aptly  portrayed  throughout  this  book.  Mutual 
aid,  one  community  helping  the  other,  is  vividly 
explained.  .  .  .  There  are  magnificent  action 
and  apparatus  pictures  to  illustrate  toe  book. 
Among  toe  pictures,  one  of  a  five-horse  hitch 
on  a  Boston  steamer  is  a  classic.  .  .  .  One  feels 
that  Lawyer  Haywood  enjoyed  writing  this 
book:  it  is  a  book  for  buffs,  for  volunteer  and 
professional  firemen.  The  printer  in  future  edi¬ 
tions  should  correct  toe  date  on  page  257:  the 
Peshtigo,  Wisconsin,  fire  was  in  l87l  not  1872. 
Give  us  more,  Mr.  Haywood!”  F.  C.  Brown 
Best  Sell  27:38  Ap  15  ’67  700w 
“This  book  is  not  primarily  designed  to  enter¬ 
tain  toe  fire  buff,  although  it  will  do  that.  The 
author  relates  toe  lessons  learned  from  each 
fire  that  brought  regulations  in  building  and 
other  codes  aimed  at  fire  prevention.  One  might 
surmise  that  under  modern  conditions  dis¬ 
astrous  fires  are  no  longer  possible.  Mr.  Hay¬ 
wood  insists  that  they  are.  The  public  librar-y 
that  makes  General  Alarm  available  to  readers, 
arousing  a  fire-pievontion  and  fire-protection 
alertness,  could  contribute  a  significant  service 
to  its  community.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1173  Mr  15  ’67  200w 


HAZELTON,  NIKA  STANDEN.  The  best  of 
Italian  cooking.  216p  $5.95  World  pub. 

641.5  Cookery,  Italian  66-25882 

Included  here  are  a  “group  of  recipes  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  provinces  of  Italy, 

kitchen  tested  and.  where  necessary,  modified 
for  the  American  market.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  recommends  itself  particularly  because 
of  the  excellent  sauces,  scallopini,  risotti  and 
soups.  .  .  .  ‘Buon  appetltol’  Just  reading  this 
book,  (and  don’t  skip  the  introductory  cau¬ 
tions),  starts  the  juices.” 

Best  Sell  27:87  My  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Gloria  Levitas 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  70w 


“Mrs.  Hazelton  has  again  achieved  a  cook¬ 
book  that  is  authentic  and  simple  and  wel¬ 
come.  The  recipes  are  for  four  to  six  persons 
and  follow  the  Italian  way  of  preparation. 
Soups,  pasta,  risotti,  polenta,  fish  .  .  .  meats 
(especially  veal),  sauces.  .  .  .  and  desserts 
(including  the  traditional  rum  cake,  zabaglione, 
and  Easter  pie)  are  plainly  described  and  di¬ 
rections  given  for  serving  them.  A  helpful 
addition  is  the  Italian  spelling  of  each  dish  as 
well  as  the  English  name.  A  history  of  Italian 
regional  cooking,  descriptions  of  local  wines 
and  an  interesting  history  of  the  development 
of  pasta  add  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
Recommended.”  A.  L.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:1159  Mr  15  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Buckley 

Nat  R  19:1032  S  19  ’67  200w 


“[This]  gives  due  credit  to  the  culinary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  18  or  so  geographic  regions  in 
Italy  besides  describing  the  usual  northern 
(butter  and  rice)  and  southern  (pasta,  olive  oil 
and  tomato  sauce)  division  of  the  country’s 
gastronomic  delights.  .  .  .  The  book  contains 
many  little  known  recipes.”  Jean  Hewitt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  13  ’67  190w 


HAZELTON,  NIKA  STANDEN.  The  Swiss 
cookbook.  371p  $5.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

641.5  Cookery,  Swiss  66-23573 

The  first  part  of  this  book  tells  the  reader 
about  toe  Swiss  people,  their  customs  and 
cooking.  The  second  part  includes  “recipes 
covering  everything  from  appetizers  to  the 
famous  Swiss  desserts.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gloria  Levitan 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  70w 
“[Mrs.  Hazeiton]  has  collected  recipes  rep¬ 
resenting  Swiss  cooking  rather  than  trans¬ 
planted  continental  cookery.  She  has  prepared 
the  book  primarily  for  American  cooks  and 
American  taste  buds.  The  major  flaw  in  the 
book  is  that  the  first  99  pages  are  used  to  tell 
toe  reader  about  Switzerland  .  .  .  and  Swiss 
food  in  a  rather  loose,  sometimes  too  personal. 
Journalistic  style.  Only  162  pages  are  left  for 
recipes.  .  .  .  The  recipes  for  toe  most  part  are 
Interesting  and  well  written.”  D.  M.  Tweedale 
Library  J  92:1932  My  15  ’67  IlOw 
“A  veritable  guide  book  as  well  as  cookbook, 
[this]  offers  an  armchair  tour  through  the 
Swiss  cantons,  a  warm  understanding  of  their 
cooking.  It  is  peppered  with  Mrs.  Hazelton’s 
childhood  memories  of  Switzerland  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  subsequent  visits.  It  includes  de¬ 
lightful  tales  of  meals  enjoyed.  .  .  .  Her  recipes 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  food  served  in  both 
urban  and  rural  homes,  in  restaurants  and  pas¬ 
try  shops.”  Jean  Hewitt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ag  13  ’67  170w 


HAZLEHURST,  FRANKLIN  HAMILTON.  Jac¬ 
ques  Boyceau  and  the  French  formal  garden. 
137p  pi  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ga.  press 
712  Boyceau  de  la  Baraudifere,  Jacques. 
Gardens  66-12954 

“A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  French  garden 
of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  major 
part  of  the  study  devoted  to  toe  theorist  and 
practitioner  of  landscape  design,  Jacques 
Boyceau  de  la  Barauderie,  ...  In  evaluating 
the  sources  of  the  French  garden.  Dr.  Hazle- 
hurst  surveys  landscape  theory  and  practice  in 
the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  show¬ 
ing  the  strong  Italian  infiuence.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  history  of  the  development  of  the  French 
formal  garden  is  carefully  recounted  in  this 
well  documented  book.  Significant  contributions 
to  the  existing  formal  gardens  of  toe  day  by 
Boyceau  and  his  successors  are  listed  .  .  . 
[consisting  of]  the  development  of  a  series  of 
exact  proportions  and  measurements  of  height 
(as  well  as  length  and  width)  of  the  various 
types  of  trimmed  ornamental  hedges  of  vastly 
intricate  design,  and  of  avenues,  fountains, 
canals,  and  grotto  designs.  .  .  .  Plans  for  some 
of  toe  best  known  French  formal  gardens  are 
shown  as  well  as  the  author’s  original  notes 
and  research  sources.  Highly  specialized.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  few  books  in  its  field.” 

Choice  3:622  O  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:3195  Je  15  ’66  130w 


HAZO,  ROBERTO  G.  The  Idea  of  love.  (Inst 
for  philosophical  res.  Concepts  in  Western 
thought  ser)  general  ed:  Mortimer  J.  Adler. 
488p  $7.95  Praeger 

152.4  Love  67-22290 

The  author  “focuses  primarily  on  those  works 
of  classical  and  modem  philosophy,  psycholo^, 
and  theology  that  have  dealt  with  man — ^wito 
human  iove.  Exploring  the  writing  of  authors 
as  diverse  as  Aristotle,  Dante,  Sigmund  Freud, 
Descartes,  and  David  Hume,  he  attempts  .  .  . 
to  distinguish  one  type  of  love  from  another. 

.  .  .  [He]  sets  forth  each  author’s  theories  on 
the  subject  of  love — whether  sexual,  paternal, 
filial,  courtly,  passionate,  or  unrequited;  spir¬ 
itual  or  carnal,  conjugal  or  romantic,  mature 
or  adolescent,  heterosexual  or  homosexual — 
[to  reveal]  ,  .  .  the  role  of  love  in  the  day-to- 
day  life  of  man,  in  his  dealings  with  others,  and 
with  his  God.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  book  can  serve  for  either  leisure  read¬ 
ing  or  research  reference  and  ought  to  [be  in] 
.  .  .  libraries,  classrooms  and  homes.” 

Christian  Century  84:1381  O  25  ’67  70w 
“Edited  by  toe  energetic  Mortimer  J.  Adler. 
.  .  .  [this  book]  shows  the  Influence  of  [his] 
methodology,  which  consists  of  presenting 
the  meanings  of  an  idea  in  crystal-clear  indlca- 
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HAZO,  R.  G. — Continued 

tive  sentences  and  tracing  the  Ws^ory  of  belief 
and  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  those  sentences. 

The  author  takes  an  Olympian  stance 
toward  the  various  contending  viewpoints,  and 
he  refrains  stoically  from  expressing  a.ny  pref¬ 
erence.  ...  A  sizable  public  or  educational  li¬ 
brary  should  have  [this  volume.]  William  Ger- 

Library  J  92:2928  S  1  ’67  50w 


HAZZARD, 

portraits 

Knopf 


SHIRLEY.  People  in  glass  houses: 
from  organization  life.  179p  $4.95 

67-11127 


A  collection  of  “stories  dealing  with  a  group 
of  interrelated  characters  in  a  vast  labyrinth 
that  can  only  be  the  United  Nations.  ’  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  The  contents  of  this  book  ap¬ 
peared  in  slightly  different  form,  in  the  New 
Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  27:335  N  15  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Granat 
Book  World  plO  N  5 


’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  19  ’67 
600w 

“This  is  a  disappointing  book  by  the  award¬ 
winning  author  of  The  Evening  of  the  Holiday 
[BRD  1966].  .  .  .  The  book  does  not  quite  come 
off  either  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  a  good  satire. 
It  is  too  loosely  constructed,  being  neither  a 
novel  nor  a  collection  of  short  stories,  but  an 
uncertain  compromise  between  the  two.  .  .  . 
Barger  libraries  may  wish  to  buy  this  on  the 
strength  of  the  author’s  reputation.”  J.  C. 
Pina 

Library  J  92:2942  S  1  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Cheuse 

Nation  206:59  Ja  8  ’68  180w 


Reviewed  by  Roger  Gard 

New  Statesman  74:513  O  20  ’67  600w 


“[The  author’s]  satire  is  in  the  tradition  of 
Evelyn  Waugh:  it  reinforces  the  comfortable 
despair  of  the  conservative  who  believes  in  the 
folly  of  aspiration,  in  the  irremediable  frailty  of 
man.  It  is  the  viewpoint  of  world-weariness  as 
opposed  to  that  of  impatient  or  revolutionary 
rage.  Not  only  is  man  fallen,  but  for  another 
man  to  help  him  to  his  feet  is  fatuous  presump¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  United  Nations  is  taken  by 
Miss  Hazzard  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  longwinded- 
ness.  She  is  pitiless  in  her  exposure.  .  .  .  For 
those  who  want  their  own  inertia  justified  and 
their  scorn  of  International  cooperation  con¬ 
firmed.  here  are  eight  well-turned  placebos.” 
Frederic  Raphael 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  15  ’67  700w 

Time  90:110  N  24  ’67  340w 
“Anyone  who  has  known  an  International 
Organization  at  first  hand  will  derive  a  good 
deal  of  wicked  satisfaction  from  this  crisp  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches  of  Organization  life.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  specializes  in  the  laconic  punctur¬ 
ing  of  pretension.  The  pins  she  uses  are  mostly 
stylish  and  deadly.  Just  once  or  twice  she  is 
merely  flip,  and  once  or  twice  she  goes  in  for 
some  straightforward  vilifying.  Her  United  Na¬ 
tions  building  in  New  York,  with  its  corridors, 
lift  banks  and  wrangling  secretariat  .  .  ,  is 
something  of  a  Kafka  creation:  purpose  foggy, 
idiotic .  detail  brightly  illuminated.  .  .  .  While 
appreciating  the  mockery  and  acknowledging 
the  force  of  the  attack  on  cowardice  and 
wrongheadedness,  we  would  be  rash  to  take 
Miss  Hazzard’s  as  the  last  word  on  the  United 
Nations  Organization.” 

TLS  p989  O  19  ’67  280w 


head,  IVAN  L.,  ed.  “This  fire-proof  house” 
Canadians  speak  out  about  law  and  order  Ir 
the  international  community:  for  the  Work 
law  foundation.  176p  $6  Oceana 

341  International  law  66-2964[ 

“This  volume  contains  papers  presented  anc 
discussed  at  a  .  conference  on  ‘Baw  and  Ordei 
in  the  International  Community’  held  at  Banff 
June  7-8,  1965,  under  .the  sponsorship  of  sif^rg 
Canadian  organizations.  Three  papers  fron 
other  conferences  that  dealt  with  the  sam< 
sub,iect  are  also  included.  Among  the  subiect' 
covered,  are  the  limits  of  adjudication,  the  rok 
of  law  111  Canadian  foreign  policy,  Internationa 
law  m  a  disarmed  world,  and  the  legal  funda¬ 
mentals  of  international  commercial  transac¬ 
tions.  (Library  J)  Index. 


for  college  and  university  libraries.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  international  law  and  foreign  policy 
of  Canada  as  seen  by  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  Canadian  lawyers  and  scholars.  It 
raises  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  all  nations: 
What  is  peace?  How  do  different  countries 
look  at  it?  What  problems  would  be  faced  by 
a  disarmed  world?  Very  practical  areas  are  also 
considered,  such  as  international  claims  prac¬ 
tice  and  legal  fundamentals  of  international 
commercial  transactions,” 

Choice  4:920  O  ’67  180w 

“The  level  of  scholarship  of  these  papers  is 
a  tribute  to  the  state  of  International  studies 
in  Canada.  For  libraries  with  collections  in 
international  Idw.”  S.  D.  Nerbo^ 

Library  J  92:1166  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 


HEAD,  JOSEPH,  comp.  Reincarnation  In  world 
thought;  a  living  study  of  reincarnation  in 
all  ages,  including  selections  from  the  world’s 
religions,  philosophies,  and  sciences,  and 
great  thinkers  of  the  past  and  present:  comp, 
and  ed.  by  Joseph  Head  [and]  S.  L.  Cranston. 
461p  $8.50  Julian  press 

291.2  Man  (Theology)  67-17571 

“This  book  is  essentially  an  anthology  of 
pro-and-con  material  on  reincarnation.  .  .  . 
V'^ith  the  exception  of  the  preface  and  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  selections  are  grouped  into  six  parts: 
‘Myth  and  Symbol,’  ‘World  Religions,’  ‘The¬ 
osophy  and  Ma.sonry,’  ‘Peoples  of  the  World,’ 
‘Western  Thinkers,  ‘  and  ‘Modern  Scientists, 
Psychologists,  and  Philosophers.’  ”  (Library 
J ) 


“The  editors  present  writings  .  .  .  from  people 
as  different  as  J.  D.  Salinger  and  Paul  Tillich, 
G.  B.  Shaw  and  St.  Augustine.  In  these  days 
when  religious  ideas  of  the  East  are  being  re¬ 
explored  in  the  West,  such  an  anthology  should 
find  wide  use.” 

Christian  Century  84:945  J1  19  ’67  60w 
“Outside  of  the  more  significant  passages, 
[this]  IS  composed  of  selections  not  found  in 
the  editors’  earlier  work.  Reincarnation,  an 
East-West  Anthology.  .  .  .  Readers  will  find 
many,  of  the  areas  and  selections  surprising  and 
especially  interesting.  .  .  .  [There  is]  relatively 
little  material  from  sources  like  Hinduism  and 
Its  sects.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  librarians  with 
good  religious  connections.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:2416  Je  15  ’67  190w 

HEAFFORD,  MICHAEL.  Pestalozzi:  his  thought 
and  its  relevance  today.  lOOp  $4.50:  pa  $2.35 
Barnes  &  Noble 

370  I^stalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich.  Educa¬ 
tion-Philosophy  [67-87001] 

.  y^alysis  of  life  and  educational 

ideas  of  Pestalozzi.  (Choice)  Bibliography. 

“Where  interpretation  of  Pestalozzian  ideas 
needs  to  be  made,  Heafford  does  so  with  vigor 
and  authority,  making  the  brief  book  mean¬ 
ingful,  readable,  and  useful.  Although  the  bib- 
hography  is  limited,  it  is  adequate,  taken  mainly 
from  the  Samtliche  Werke  and  other  Schriften. 
ihis  is  an  excellent  interpretation  geared  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  undergraduate  level  introduction 
course  m  foundations  of  education  or  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education.  The  second  part  of  the 
book,  offers  particularly  succint  comments 
and  insights  on  specific  topics  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  interest  which  have  universal  and  con- 
temporary_application.  Probably  the  best  single 
ideas  ^®®talozzian  educational  methods  and 

Choice  4:1024  N  ’67  IlOw 

presentist  temptations 
to  link  Piaget  and  Pestalozzi,  and  to  hint  (with- 
at  Pestalozzian  connections  with 
3,ncl  Skinner,  Heafford  nonetheless 
achieves  dainty  and  balance  in  a  slim  volume 
John^aSm'^'^^^  extensive  primary  sources.” 

Sat  R  50:88  N  18  ’67  lOOw 


"*"^utnam^^*^^’  Anonymous,  M.D.  261p  $4.95 

610.69  Medicine — Practice.  Physicians.  Medi. 
cai^  ethics  66-27681 

„„  .A  °^®t®t^i<^ia-n-gynecologist-surgeon  writing 
as  Anonymous,  M.D. ,'  .  .  .  has  published  his 
-his  firsthand  knowledge  of 
in®n  in  two  decades  of  practice 

m  a  large  American  city.”  (Sat  R) 


“There  .are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
unusual  little  volume  is  highly  recommended 


in  his  5n’«  ^  Chicago  surgeon 

^  cm,®  1® — then  turned  into  annoyingly 
fiashy  shck-magazine  flufflness  by  ghost  UesUe 
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Waller  ...  is  very  convincing  in  its  details 
but  has  the  look  of  having  been  written  to  make 
money  and  titillate  the  suburban  housewife 
rather  than  stimulate  serious  discussion  and 
reform.  (Why,  for  example,  is  the  author  anony¬ 
mous  if  he  really  wants  to  be  taken  seriously?) 
Still,  if  an  insider’s  look  at  fee-splitting,  goug¬ 
ing,  phony  operations,  sham  surgeons  and  the 
venality  of  the  A.M.A.  is  the  kind  of  material 
that  interests  you,  this  book  has  it  in  frighten¬ 
ing  profusion.  Just  don’t  give  it  to  a  sick 
friend.” 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  19  ’67  170w 


‘‘Written  in  brisk,  easy-to-read  journalese, 
[the  book]  is  packed  with  the  latest  medical 
statistics  (admirably  accurate),  and  with  dram¬ 
atic  histories  to  back  up  the  accusations.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  writes  with  considerable  scorn 
about  ‘private  hospitals’  and  clinics  where  large 
fortunes  are  accumulated  by  unscrupulous  doc¬ 
tor-owners  who  practice  as  they  please  with  no 
medical  supervision.  He  is  openly  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  health  insurance  plans,  in¬ 
cluding  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  are  used 
by  the  greedy  profession.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
the  author  questions  the  manner  in  which  Medi¬ 
care  has  so  far  been  conducted,  .  .  .  While  [he] 
presents  his  picture  of  corruption  with  fire  and 
vigor,  he  is  less  successful  in  offering  a  solu¬ 
tion.”  Marguerite  Clark 

Sat  R  50:38  Mr  11  ’67  lOOOw 


HEAUEY,  ROBERT  C.  G.  I.  nun.  See  Coens, 
M.  X. 


Those  whose  forte  is  history  will  enjoy  Wil¬ 
lard  Heaps’  graphic  portrayal  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gateway  to  the  United  States  from 
its  formal  opening  in  1892.  .  .  .  ’The  reader  is 
mvolved  with  the  immigrant  as  he  suffers 
tm-ough  the  rigors  of  steerage,  living  in  con¬ 
ditions  which  were,  at  best,  shocking,  and  as 
he  experiences  the  intricacies  of  processing  at 
Ellis  Island.  Through  diaries  and  Interviews, 
Mr.  Heaps  has  reconstructed  a  vivid  and  mean¬ 
ingful  description  of  a  vital  phase  of  American 
history.”  B.  H.  Gibson 

Library  J  92:3199  S  15  ’67  IlOw 


HEARD,  ALEXANDER,  ed.  State  legislatures 
in  American  politics.  See  American  assembly 


HEARSEY,  JOHN  E.  N.  London  and  the  great 
fire.  207p  il  $6.50  Dufour 

914.21  London — Fire,  1666  66-28771 

The  author  “surveys  the  City  as  it  was  in 
the  summer  of  1666.  .  .  .  Through  accounts 
written  both  by  its  inhabitants  and  by  foreign 
visitors  [he  describes  the]  .  .  .  Guilds,  the  in¬ 
numerable  parish  churches,  .  .  .  and  the  daily 
life  of  its  inhabitants.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  IS  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Fire  Itself. 
.  .  .  Finally,  the  rebuilding  that  followed  is 
described,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a  brief 
mention  of  what  of  the  old  city  survived  the 
Second  World  War.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


HEAPS,  WILLARD  A.  Riots,  U.S.A.  1765-1965. 
186p  $3.95  Seabury 

301.18  Riots — Juvenile  literature.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory — Juvenile  literature  66-16655 

“Beginning  with  the  riots  over  the  Stamp  Act 
of  1765,  this  covers  13  major  rio^  up  to  Uie 
race  riots  of  1965.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
“Age  twelve  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“A  thoughtful  .  .  .  timely  book  that  shows 
the  advantages  of  orderly  protest  over  mob 
violence.”  rt^Graves^^^g^  My  27  ’66  30w  [YA] 

Reviewed^by  Ruth  Roth  F 

“Willard  Heaps  considers  with  consistent  good 
taste  [various]  incidents  of  mob  violence — some 
incredible  for  their  barbarity  and  .savagery  Al¬ 
though  the  sketches  are  too.  brief,  the  book 
makes  important  points.  One  is  the  useful  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mob  violence  calculated  to  gam 
specific  ends,  .  .  .  and  the  senseless,  almost 
hopeless  violence  which  has  marked  the  recent 
rioting  of  urban  Negroes.  Heaps  also  examines 
the  psychology  of  a  mob.  ...  .  The  unasked  but 
cleaflv  ominous  question  is  whether  riots  in 
American  society  can  long  continue  to  be  only 
an  aberra«^n.”.W.^J^  Jacobs^  ^ 

“[Mr  Heaps’]  approach  has  great  utility,  for 
secondary  school  students,  but  there  are  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  book.  Despite  the  ample  bib¬ 
liography,  the  case-studies  are  too  brief  and 
tend  to  over-simplify  complex  human  behavion 
Ill- defined  terminology  and  vague  labels,  such 
as  ‘ordinary  citizens’  and  respectable  people, 
are  used.  (Conclusions  drawn  from  srane  of  the 
case  studies  are  more  emotional  than  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  evidence.  The  author  also  offers 
generalizations  of  dubious  validity.  .  .  .  If  stu¬ 
dents  are  aware  of  these  emotional  l^ses.  the 
book  can  be  read  with  great  profit.  R.  F.  Al- 

Social  Studies  58:271  N  ’67  360w 


HEAPS,  WILLARD  A.  The  story  of  Ellis  Island. 
162p  $3.95  Seabury 

325.73  Ellis  Island,  New  York--Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  U.S.— Immigration  and  emigration 
— Juvenile  literature  67-14495 


“The  major  functions  of  Ellis  Island  in  ‘pro¬ 
cessing’  immigrants  ceased  in  1932,  and  in  1965 
the  Island  was  proclaimed  a  national  monument 
by  President  Johnson.  [This  is]  a  .history  of 
the  Island  and  its  methods  of  operation.’  (Best 
Sell)  Chronology.  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grade  six  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Through  this  picture  the  young  readers  will 
be  able  to  understand  some  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  faced  by  immigrants  and  by 
officials  of  the  government.” 

Best  Sell  27:144  J1  I  ’67  80w 


“[This]  will  interest  historians,  antiquarians, 
and  Anglophiles.  Written  in  popular  style  and 
well  illustrated,  the  work  is  based  upon  primary 
and  contemporary  sources.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
chief  defect  is  its  lack  of  proportion:  120  pages — 
keyed  to  an  excellent  foldout  map — are  devoted 
to  describing  London  before  the  Great  Fire; 
56  pages  to  the  Fire;  and  only  l7  pages  to  the 
rebuilding  of  London.  One  suspects  that  unless 
the  reader  has  tramped  through  the  modern 
City  he  will  be  bored  by  the  detail  of  the  first 
section,  and  surely  the  reconstruction  is  worth 
more  space  as  an  early  example  of  city  plan¬ 
ning.  The  book,  .  .  .  however,  .  .  .  provides  a 
vivid  picture  of  Tudor- Stuart  London,  and  it 
contains  much  interesting  social  and  economic 
history.” 

Choice  4:466  Je  ’67  170w 
“The  generation  of  Londoners  who  saw  their 
city  on  fire  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  may  be 
expected  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  how 
Londoners  took  it  in  1666.  One  wishes  that  Mr. 
Hearsey  could  have  told  his  story  of  the  Great 
Fire  more  from  that  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  a  careful  description  of 
the  London  that  disappeared  in  the  Great  Fire. 
Mr.  Hearsey  is  anxious  that  we  should  be 
under  no  illusion  about  it,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought,  as  he  says,  to  write  kitchen- 
sink  history.  .  .  .  But  when  he  turns  from 
the  physical  dirt  in  which  those  Londoners 
lived  to  their  ideas,  how  oddly  he  misunder¬ 
stands  them.  .  .  .  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
rebuilding,  Mr.  Hearsey  says,  was  ‘of  course’. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  .  .  .  [However]  when 
Walter  Bell  [The  Great  Fire  of  London,  BRD 
1920]  studied  the  records  he  was  shocked 
to  find  how  rarely  Wren’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  and — ‘most  reluctantly’,  as  he  says — he 
concluded  that  his  influence  on  the  general  re¬ 
building  was  slight.” 

TLS  p717  Ag  19  ’65  800w 


HEATH,  THOMAS  R.  In  face  of  anguish.  212p 
$4.50  Sheed 

214  Theodicy  66-22015 

“The  questions  of  God,  of  evil  and  suffering, 
of  loneliness,  of  the  meaning  of  life  are  [today] 
posed  in  new  terms  .  .  .  [The  author,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  theology  at  the  Dominican 
House  of  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C., 
searches  for]  the  authentically  Christian  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  of  evil.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography. 


“Heath  is  excellent.  He  knows  secular  and 
religious  existentialists:  he  knows  what  exis¬ 
tentialism  is.  He  welcomes  the  nonspeculative 
answer.  But  he  is  a  grounded  Thomist,  a 
rational  Catholic  thinker:  he  does  not 
lose  his  foundations.  .  .  .  [Maritain]  discovered 
Thomistic  existentialism  centuries  old:  Heath, 
learned.  Insightful,  committed,  moves  his  exis¬ 
tential  mode  through  present  contradictions 
into  a  future  filled  with  hope.  Style  fresh  and 
open;  stories  enjoyable;  readership  general  and 
professional.  .  .  .  Heath  brings  closer  for  Pro- 
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HEATH,  T.  R. — Continued 

testants,  liberals,  and  secularists  this  realiza¬ 
tion:  no  religious  or  philosophic  problem  can 
be  encompassed  now  without  taking  account 
of  Catholic  positions.” 

Choice  4:10U1  N  ’67  ISOw 


"Although  formed  by  the  orthodox  approach 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  author  is  aware  ,  of 
the  existential  view  of  the  human  situation 
and  attempts  to  synthesize,  the  two  and  to  sal¬ 
vage  some  intellectual  Christian  hope  for  niod- 
ern  man.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  Father  Heath  well 
grounded  in  both  traditional  and  modern  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology,  he  is  also  highly  literate  and 
profoundly  aware  that  there  are  no  easy  an¬ 
swers.  As  a  critique  of  the  major  ways  in  which 
philosophers,  theologians,  novelists,  and  poets 
have  attempted  to  resolve  the  riddle  of  evil,  his 
book  should  have  wide  appeal  among  intel¬ 
ligent  readers,  both  religious  and  agnostic.” 
G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  92:120  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


HEBDEN,  MARK. 

Harcourt 


The  eyewitness.  262p  S4.76 
67-10763 


A  novel  of  suspense,  which  tells  how  Siggy 
Heidsick,  nine-year-old  son  of  a  United  States 
admiral  assigned  to  NATO,  witnesses  an  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  in  which  a  man  is  killed. 
The  murderers  pursue  the  boy  to  an  Alsatian 
forest. 


Best  Sell  26:442  Mr  1  ’67  170w 
“In  spite  of  the  youthful  hero  this  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  good.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1513  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
“The  story  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
‘Wolf!  Wolf!’  A  small  boy  much  given  to 
whoppers  witnesses  an  attempt  at  assassinating 
de  Gaulle:  the  killers  are  out  to  erase  him — and 
of  course  nobody  believes  a  word  he  says. 
Simple  and  predictable  story-line,  but  a  good 
deal  of  charm  and  spirit  in  the  telling.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  26  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  40w 


HEBRON,  MIRIAM  E.  Motivated  learning;  a 
developmental  study  from  birth  to  the  senium. 
264p  il  $6.25  Barnes  &  Noble 
153.15  Learning,  Psychology  of.  Motivation 
(Psychology)  [66-70974] 

A  British  educator  “attempts  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  many  existent  theories  and  areas  of 
research  to  explain  psychological  functioning  at 
each  developmental  level  [of  the  human  being].” 
(Choice)  “Motivation  [is  presented]  as  an 
aspect  both  of  the  organism  Itself  and  its 
environment.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  S.  Levin 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:1246  J1  ’67  290w 
“A  long  essay  with  a  misleading  title  that 
does  not  fit  readily  into  any  specific  course. 
It  may  be  useful  as  supplementary  reading  on 
human  development  or  personality  development 

•  •  •  writing  is  uneven:  there  is  biased 

presentation  of  research  supporting  Hebron’s 

many  unsupported  generalizations. 
The  bibliography  is  broad  and  the  index  is 
long.  However,  the  book  may  be  useful  for 
someone  who  wishes  to  gain  a  very  general 
overview  of  a  wide  range  of  present-day  work 
in  psychology  and  education  ” 

Choice  4:452  Je  ’67  llOw 
“This  is  an  interesting,  well- written  book 
Psycholo^  ...  [in  which” the 
^nthor]  has  presented  little  new  Information 
but  she  has  presented  her  material  in  a  new 
and  practical  way.  Her  attention  to  all  ttm 
developmental  stages^  of  the  human  being  Ig 
particularly  Importarit,  since  educators  tend  to 
be  concerned  principally  w^ith  learning  and 
motivaUon  during  the  years  before  adulthtwd 

•  •  ■  Informed  layman  and  the  scholarlv 

specialist  will,, find  the  book  useful.  It  Is  highly 
recommended.”  J.  C.  MacCampbell 

Library  J  91:6095  D  15  ’66  140w 


ANTHONY,  ed.  Jiggery-pokery  a 
compendium  of  double  dactyls:  ed.  b-^An^ 
JPhn  Hollander;  drawings 
by  Milton  Glaser.  112p  $3.95  Atheneum  pidis 

pi  American  wit  and  humor.  Poetry _ Col- 

mu  ,  67-15552 

.  -ibe  .editors  have  invented  a  new  verse  form 
t  poems  must  begin  with  a 

such  as  ‘higgledv- 
piggledv  or  jiggery-pokery.’  Thereafter  comes 


a  famous  name — also  double  dactylic — followed 
by  another  double  dactyl  and  a  line  of  four 
beats.  ’Then  it  begins  all  over  again,  ending, 
like  all  jokes,  with  a  punch  line.  To  make  things 
more  sporting,  somewhere  along  the  way  is  a 
double-dactylic  line  of  one  word.”  (Time) 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2G  Ap  2  ’67  220w 
“A  good  instance  of  donnish  humor.  .  .  . 
About  one-sixth  of  these  Clerihewesque  poems 
are  quite  funny,  perhaps  half  are  unforcedly 
witty,  and  the  rest  merely  fit  the  bill.  With  a 
long  mock-pedantic  introduction  by  the  editors, 
and  smudgy  drawings  by  Milton  Glaser.” 

New  Yorker  43:160  P  25  ’67  120w 
“New  light-verse  forms  are  as  rare  as  sep- 
tuplets,  and  as  vulnerabie.  Latest  in  the  long 
line  of  poetic  inventions— and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  too  vulnerable — is  the  double  dactyl,  the 
result  of  a  collaboration '  of  two  poet-professors. 
.  .  .  As  rhythmically  insidious  as  the  clack  of 
rails  under  a  train,  double  dactyls  have  al¬ 
ready  infected  Eastern  campuses,  and  may  soon 
spread  cross-country.” 

Time  89:10S  Mr  3  ’67  470w 


HECHT,  MARIE  B.,  jL  auth.  Aaron  Burr.  See 

Parmet,  H.  S. 


HECKMAN,  HAZEL.  Island  in  the  Sound; 
drawings  by  Helen  Hiatt.  284p  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Wash,  press 

979.7  Anderson  Island  66-19572 


“Anderson  Island  in  Puget  Sound  .  .  .  sharply 
defined  by  bitterly  cold  water,  deep  enough  to 
float  a  destroyer;  by  dense  fog;  and  by  danger¬ 
ous  tide  rips  caused  by  the  narrow  channels 
.  .  .  is  a  community  without  an  officer  of  the 
law,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  .  .  .  [This  is  a  chronicle  of  the] 
island — its  history,  its  residents,  its  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  its  commonplaces.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  privacy  and  mystery  [of  this  island] 
remain,  despite  the  amiable  writing  efforts  and 
obvious  devotion  of  Hazel  Heckman,  a  resi¬ 
dent  who  came  from  the  dusty  open  warmth 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  misty  solitude  of  ‘her’ 
island.  The  book  is  another  museum  piece  of 
nostalgic  Americana  complete  with  country 
store,  not-very-quaint  characters,  anecdotes, 
funerals,  plant  lore.  There  is  a  tragic  tradition 
and  a  hardy  promise  in  Northwest  history, 
with  its  wanderlust  islands  and  wildlands,  but 
little  of  that  magic  is  here.”  Anita  Nygaard 
Library  J  92:250  Ja  15  ’67  170w 
“Anderson  Islanders  live  the  kind  of  life 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  dream  of  other 
Americans.  Mrs.  Heckman’s  lyrical  and  evoca¬ 
tive  book  poses  the  question  whether  this  way 
of  life  will  endure.  For  it  can  exist  only  by  the 
sufferance  of  those  who,  giving  lip-service  to 
Its  values,  in  practice  superimpose  the  patterns 
of  suburbia.  Meanwhile,  island  living  has  a 
quality  all  its  own.  Mrs.  Heckman  has  cap¬ 
tured  its  essence  in  this  modest  and  thoughtful 
book.”  M.  L.  Coit 

Sat  R  50:64  Je  10  ’67  750w 


FRIEDRICH.  The  intellectual  history 
Jonathan  Steinberg.  658p 

$12.95  World  pub. 

Pbllosophy.  European — History.  Europe 
— Intellectual  life  66-23090 

'The  professor  of  the  history  of  ideas  at  Vienna 
examines  all  the  major  Intellectual 
.°f, European  history  from  the  first 
century  on  including  the  rise  of  Rome,  the  foun- 
Western  European  civilization,  the  Re- 
S'Hd  the  Counter  Reformation,  and  the 
Ideas  of  men^  like  Aquinas,  ,  .  .  Machiavelli. 

Kierkegaard.  The  author  also  de- 
9^^  fundamental  themes  he 
fSSI..  7 determinants  of  the  major 

(Sishe^f^'notel^^Index.  struggle.” 

Heer  reveals  his  ambivalence  to- 
wara  his  own  enterprise  .  .  Whether  he  him- 
1  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  own 

ce^taTn’^fw  to  doubt.  But  it  is 

^  account  of  the  Albigenslan 
than  what  he  hts 
urel  that  Thomas  Aquinas.  .  .  .The  fig- 

stand  out  most  compellinfflv  in  hia 
-Luther  Ps  extremists  and  thf  "deriantg 

of^'offlrpp  the  rest:  the  custodians 

f  official  culture  appear  wooden  and  pallid. 

sound  *nfwpr r  s ®Peciflc  formulations  may 
tude  in  hit^  jarring,  the  underlying  atti- 

tuae  in  his  book  is  not  new  at  all:  it  is  the 
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cultural  elitism  of  Europe’s  beleaguered  man¬ 
darins.  Echoes  of  Ortega  and  JSpengler  resound 
through  his  work.  Like  them,  he  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  wrench  a  historical  partic¬ 
ular  out  of  context  and  endow  it  with  a  poten- 
tous  significance.”  H  S.  Hughes 

Commentary  43:92  Mr  ’67  1200w 
“Professor  Heer  comes  to  his  formidable  task 
with  what  is  for  an  English  reader  an  unfami¬ 
liar  perspective.  He  is  an  Austrian  Catholic, 
and  even  his  mediaeval  history  tends  to  be 
centied  farther  east  than  is  the  case  with 
French  or  English  historians  of  the  middle  ages. 

.  .  .  It  would  be  tempting  to  describe  this  book 
as  the  intellectual  history  of  believing  Europe. 
.  .  .  But  this  would  hardly  be  fair.  ...  In  fact. 
Professor  Heer  has  written  not  so  much  an 
exhaustive  history,  as  an  interpretation,  of  the 
European  mind.  One  is  at  liberty  to  disagree 
with  it,  but  the  picture  he  draws  makes  an 
Impressively  unitary  impact.  .  .  .  The  baroque 
culture,  the  Latin  humanism  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  great  jurists  of  the  seventeenth 
century — anyone  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
this  common  European  inheritance  will  be  the 
poorer.  Professor  Heer  provides  a  map  of  the 
riches  awaiting  the  reader  who  is  willing  to  go 
a  little  outside  the  present  day’s  stock  of 
%dees  regues.” 

Economist  220:923  S  3  ’66  600w 
“[This  work  performs  its]  greatest  service  In 
challenging  accepted  interpretations  and  warn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  readers  against  facile  oversimplifica¬ 
tions  about  the  historical  meaning  of  ideas. 
[It  is]  filled  with  brilliant  yet  inexact  ideas, 
and  .  .  .  will  irritate  most  historians  because 
Professor  Heer  rejects  the  chronological  ap¬ 
proach  to  history  and  does  not  offer  evidence 
to  justify  his  unorthodox  interpretation  of  the 
past.  Valuable  insights  and  suggestions  occur, 
but  they  are  too  often  the  result  of  his  crea¬ 
tive  distortion  of  an  idea  and  of  associating  it 
with  a  historical  setting  foreign  to  its  origin. 
Professor  Heer  is  primarily  Interested  in  the 
abstract  meaning  of  ideas,  and  he  does  not 
take  their  historical  context  or  the  intellectuals 
who  formulated  them  seriously.  Recommended 
for  inclusive  collections  in  academic  libraries.” 
N.  J.  Sullivan 

Library  J  92:1006  Mr  1  ’67  170w 


“The  standpoint  chosen  by  Professor  Heer 
...  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  modified 
form  of  Erasmianism.  ...  In  this  form  [his 
arguments  have]  a  respectable  ancestry,  but 
[are]  clearly  too  academic  to  appeal  to  anyone 
save  a  handful  of  like-minded  souls.  The  au¬ 
thor,  though,  has  chosen  to  address  himself 
to  the  educated  laity.  The  result  is  a  hybrid:  .a 
massive  work  which  somehow  manages  lo  read 
like  a  propaganda  tract  rather  than  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  study  of  intellectual  history.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  translation  has  eliminated  the  ir¬ 
ritating  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  original, 
so  that  the  general  reader  can  follow  the  argu¬ 
ment  v/ithout  puzzling  his  head  too  much  over 
theological  hair-splitting.  ...  A  learned  con- 
troversiali.st  writing  about  history,  rather  than 
a  historian,  [Heer]  is  at  his  best  in  dealing 
with  general  ideas  (especially  theological 
ideas) :  at  his  worst  in  elucidating  simple  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact.”  George  Lichtheim 

New  Statesman  72:966  D  30  ’66  2100w 


HEGG,  ERIC  A.  One  man’s  gold  rush.  See 
Morgan,  M.  C. 


HEILBRONER,  ROBERT  L.  The  limits  of 
American  capitalism.  148p  $4.95  Plarper 
330.973  U.S. — Economic  conditions.  Eco¬ 
nomics — ^History.  Capitalism  66-21708 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1054  .Ta  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Mason 

Commentary  43:92  Ja  ’67  2900w 

Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Gould  _ _ 

Commonweal  86:350  Je  9  67  800w 

Reviewed  by  James  O’Connor 

Nation  204:664  My  22  ’67  3000w 
Reviewed  by  K.  E.  Boulding 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:29  Ja  12  ’67  2000w 


HEIMERT,  ALAN.  Religion  and  the  American 
mind:  from  the  great  awakening  to  the  revo¬ 
lution.  668p  $12.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

973.2  U.S. — History — Colonial  period.  U.S.— 
Church  history  66-14444 

Exploring  “American  thought  and  experience 
In  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Heimert  de¬ 


velops  the  intellectual  and  cutural  significance 
of  the  religious  divisions  and  debates  engen¬ 
dered  by  .  .  .  the  Great  Awakening  of  the  l740’s. 
.  .  .  in  Part  I  [hej  investigates  thematically 
the  contrasting  views  of  Liberal  (  rational’ j 
and  Calvinist  (‘evangelical’)  religion  on  the 
constitution  and  needs  of  human  personality, 
the  dynamics  of  history,  the  nature  of  the  good 
society,  and  the  role  of  the  intellectual.  Part 
11  presents  [an]  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  ideas  transfused  the  American  con¬ 
sciousness  during  the  Revolutionary  crisis.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Middlekauff 

Am  Hist  R  72:1482  Ji  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  O.  E.  Winslow 

Am  Lit  39:402  N  ’67  700w 
“Heimert  overwhelms  his  reader  with  his 
tables-turning  evidence.  LThis]  is  a  truly 
original  work  in  intellectual  hisiory,  and  though 
It  makes  demands  on  the  reader,  it  is  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  author’s  satiric  shafts.  .  .  .  [It] 
IS  formidably  researched,  old-fashioned  intel- 
iectual  histoiy  that  takes  ideas  seriously  and 
speaks  of  ’the  American  mind.’  But  by  the 
same  token,  it  relies  too  much  on  the  record 
of  the  te.xts  and  pays  little  attention  to  the 
religious  mentality  of  the  pu'olic-at-large.  yo- 
ciological  studies  of  congregations  in  our  time 
suggest  that  there  is  an  astonishing  gap  be¬ 
tween  what  is  said  from  the  pulpit  and  what 
is  heard  in  the  pews.  .  .  .  Heimert  usually 
takes  [the  preachers]  at  their  word,  however, 
and  appears  to  assume  that  whatever  they 
said  was  heard  and  heeded.  Nonetheless,  hia 
essay  on  the  dark  side  of  colonial  Liberalism 
should  help  re-establish  the  significance  of  the 
evangelical  preachers  in  American  historical 
circles.”  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  F  5  ’67  lOOOw 
Choice  4:215  Ap  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Brogan 

Encounter  29:75  Ag  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Pilcher 

J  Am  Hist  54:108  Je  ’67  600w 
“’riiis  superbly  handled  study  is  enhanced 
by  a  ’biographical  glossary,’  abundant  notes, 
and  an  extensive  bibliography  of  primary  and 
secondary  source  materials.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  serious  students  of  the  period  and 
libraries  sei-ving  them.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 
Library  J  91:3738  Ag  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Loren  Baritz 

Nation  204:700  My  29  ’67  900w 
“Heimert  has  opened  up  a  new  era  in  the 
study  of  the  American  Revolution.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  Perry  Miller’s  works  (upon  which  Heimert 
draws  heavily)  the  only  other  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  religion  m  this  era  which  stands  even  par¬ 
tially  erect  after  this  massive  historio¬ 
graphic  assault  is  [Helmut]  Richard  Niebuhr’s 
'I'he  Kingdom  of  God  in  America  [BRD  1937]. 

.  .  .  In  his  effort  to  reestablish  the  contribution 
of  the  Edwardsean  Calvinists  to  the  formation 
of  the  republic,  Heimert  has  performed  an  im¬ 
portant  task.  Few  will  deny,  after  reading  this 
book,  that  historians  have  seriously  misread 
much  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  era.  Yet 
there  is  a  serious  weakness  in  Heimert’s  failure 
to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  religious 
Liberalism  and  secular  Liberalism  in  this 
lierio-d.  ...  I  also  think  that  he  has  neglected 
to  make  some  significant  distinctions  among 
the  Calvinists  or  Evangelicals  which  distort  his 
presentation.”  W.  G.  McLoughlln 

New  Eng  Q  40:99  Mr  ’67  3650w 
“There  is  much  confusion  in  the  American 
mind  about  how  the  nation  got  its  start.  . 
[Heimert]  thinks  that  religion  had  a  far  larger 
part  than  most  of  us  realize  in  producing  the 
Revolution  .  .  .  [and  that]  in  exalting  the 
Iranklins  and  Jeffersons,  we  have  too  much 
forgotten  such  John-the-Baptlsts  of  the  com¬ 
ing  order  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  and  George  Whitefleld.  .  .  .  [The]  book 
does  not  deal  with  the  whole  vast  field  of  ‘reli¬ 
gion  and  the  American  mind,’  as  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  but  with  tile  much  more  manageable 
topic  of  religion  in  the  American  colonies  be¬ 
tween  1740  and  1776.  This  little  acre,  the  au¬ 
thor,  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  Har¬ 
vard,  plows  with  a  thoroughness  it  has  never 
received  before.  .  .  .  The  story,  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  head,  tend  to  go  round  and  round,  for  the 
strands  that  are  being  followed  keep  criss¬ 
crossing  endlessly:  but  the  interest  is  sustained 
remarkably  well,  and  the  text  is  studded  with 
quaint  quotations  that  carry  the  feeling  and 
flavor  of  the  times.”  Brand  Blanshard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  1  ’67  750w 

TLS  p291  Ap  6  ’67  1760w 

Va  Q  R  43:xlill  winter  ’67  IlOw 
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HEIMLER,  EUGENE,  ed.  Resistance  against 
tyranny;  a  symposium.  IGSp  $5.95  Praeger 
523  Government,  Resistance  to  67-11604 
In  this  book  “each  of  the  six  chapters  is  an 
account  of  an  individual's  struggle  _ against  an 
authority  so  overwhelmingly  oppressive  that  his 
very  existence  seemed  threatened  if  he  .did  not 
strike  back.’’  (America)  Contents:  Tunisia  and 
Algeria,  by  Gis61e  Halimi;  S^quth  Africa,  by 
Andre  Ungar;  Germany,  by  Wolfgang  Mhller; 
Poland,  by  Waclaw  Zagorski;  Eire,  by  Ernest 
Blythe;  Hungary,  by  Eugene  Heimler. 


“The  title  of  this  anthology  is  confusing,  for 
the  philosophical  basis  of  resistance  to  civil 
authority  remains  unclear  throughout  the  in¬ 
stances  cited.  ‘Tyranny’  emerges  more  as  a 
matter  of  individual  perception  than  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  natural  law.  The  resultant  conceptual 
difficulties  for  the  speculative  reader  are  con¬ 
siderable.  .  .  .  We  often  hear  of  the  futility  of 
resistance  in  a  niodcrn  dictatorship:  but  to 
tliose  who  would  not  despair  in  the  face  of  the 
contemporary  tyrant,  this  volume  is  reassur¬ 
ing-.’’  J.  H.  Wolfe 

America  116:383  Mr  18  ’67  450w 


“[This  book]  describes  contemporary  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  spirit  of  Camus’  Rebel  [BRD  1964]. 
.  .  .  [It]  provides  a  psychological  study  of  a 
strange  combination  of  ‘Saloon-Communists,’ 
ex-Nazis,  and  members  of  various  persecuted 
minorities.  .  .  .  Good  undergraduate  reading 
material.” 

Choice  4:1176  D  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Kevin  Hegarty 

Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Laurence  Thompson 

New  Statesman  73:16  Ja  6  ’67  300w 
“These  are  very  uneven  essays,  some  sur¬ 
prisingly  dull,  but  two  lucid  and  impassioned 
contributions  by  Gisele  Halimi  and  Waclam 
Zagorski  redeem  everything.  Zagorski  writes 
about  the  Polish  resistance  .  .  .  Halimi,  a 
young  Tunisian  lawyer,  defended  Algerian  rebels 
and  published  details  of  the  tortures  they 
suffered  at  French  hands.”  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  1  ’67  150w 


HEINL,  ROBERT  DEBS,  comp.  Dictionary  of 
military  and  naval  quotations:  comp,  by 
Robert  Debs  Heinl,  Jr.  367p  il  $15  U.S.  naval 
inst. 

355  Military  art  and  science.  Quotations 

66-22342 

“Quotations  from  more  than  1400  Individuals 
ranging  from  Alcibiades  (450-404  B.C.)  to  Her¬ 
man  Wouk  .  .  .  and  from  Xenophon  (430  B.C.) 
to  Dean  Acheson.  .  .  .  [Sources  include]  popular 
ballads  and  slogans  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
•  •.  •.  theorists  such  as  Sun  Tzu,  Clausewitz.  Jo- 
rnini,  Mahan,  and  Douhet.”  (Library  J)  Table 
of  rubrics.  Index  of  sources. 


A  wide-ranging,  thoroughly  indexed,  and 
handsomely  produced  collection,  demonstrating 
not  only  the  compiler’s  imagination  and  in- 
austriousness  in  discovering  appropriate  ma¬ 
terials  but  also  .  .  .  his  sensitivity  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  phrase  whicn  can  so  memorably  illu¬ 
minate  a  characteristic  of  military  or  naval 
experience.  .  .  .  Colonel  Heinl  has  provided  a 
variety  of  pompous,  stirring,  somber,  cynical 
ironiC’  outraged,  and  outrageous  observations 
which. embrace  the  full  sweep  of  history.  This 
Ideal,  collection  for  the  browser;  everyone 
will  have  his  own  particular  favorite  ” 

Choice  4:519  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“The  index  of  rubrics  lists '  persons,  events, 
theories’  general  military  and  naval  terms,  and 
references  to  similar  sub¬ 
jects.  .  .  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  list  of  the 
^di-yidual  portraits  that  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  text  in  no  discernible  order.  Although 
purchase,  it  will  certainly  be 
a  useful  addition  to  reference  collections  in  most 

Sheridmi  university  libraries.”  R.  N. 

Library  J  92:1606  Ap  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:48  My  20  ’67  60w 


HEINLEIN,  ROBERT  A.  The 

mistress.  383p  $5.95  Putnam 


moon  is  a  harsh 


.  ,  66-1558! 

^ue  21st  century  is  a  penal  colony 
but’  since  no  one  can  stand  earth  gravity  aftei 
being  on  the  moon  for  a  few  weeks  all  whr 
are  sent  must  .stay.  When  the  freed  people 
natives  and  those  whose  sentences  have 
been  completed,  rise  against  the  auSority 


its  warden,  they  receive  unexpected  help  from 
a  computer  with  a  personality.”  (Library  J) 
A  short  version  of  this  novel  appeared  in  The 
Worlds  of  If  magazine. 


“[The  author]  tells  a  fascinatingly  readable 
story  of  an  almost  incredible  revolution.  Dia¬ 
logue,  situations  and  ideas  are  a  weird  pot¬ 
pourri  of  many  cultures  and  lend  spice  to  the 
story  which  contains  many  a  tongue-in-cheek 
reference  to  cherished  customs  of  today.  A 
casually  modern  attitude  toward  sex  and  a 
rather  hazy  acceptance  of  God  are  factors 
which  seem  to  render  the  book  suitable  only 
for  adult  readers.”  L.  N.  Wolf 

Best  Sell  26:117  Je  15  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  91:3238  Je  15  ’66  150w  [YAl 
“[The  author  has]  cast  his  narrative  In  the 
idiom  of  a  non-writer.  And  he  comes  up  with 
a  pocket-notebook  or  exam-pony  style  that 
makes  one  wonder  if  he  did  not.  halfway 
through  his  first  rough,  suddenly  realize  that 
by  golly  this  stuff  has  a  real  new  flavor,  and 
decide  to  write  the  whole  thing  in  it.  .  .  . 
I  point,  but  ...  do  not  decry,  because  It  is 
indeed  a  different  flavor,  brisk,  imadorned,  and 
evocative  of  something  very  different  in  time, 
place,  and  cultural  values — as  Indeed  Heln- 
leln’s  Luna,  an  exploited  colony  a  century 
hence,  definitely  is.  .  .  .  [The  book]  makes 
for  a  degree  of  provocation,  adrenallnlzing, 
mind-stretching,  conviction-testing  unmatched 
by  any  contemporary.”  Theodore  Sturgeon 
Nat  R  18:1278  D  13  ’66  450w 


HEINRICHS,  WALDO  H.  American  ambas¬ 
sador;  Joseph  C.  Grew  and  the  development 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  tradition,  by 
Waldo  H.  Heinrichs,  Jr.  460p  II  $10.50  Little 
B  or  92  Grew,  Joseph  Clark.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Japan. 
Japan — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. — Di¬ 
plomatic  and  consular  service  66-21993 

This  is  the  “narrative  history  of  the  career 
of  Joseph  C.  Grew  and  the  development  of  a 
diplomatic  tradition  in  the  United  States.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Ellis 

Am  Hist  R  72:1511  J1  ’67  450w 
“A  well  written  biography,  supplementing 
mther  than  replacing  Grew’s  own  Turbulent 
Era  [BRD  1953].  It  covers  Grew’s  entire  career, 
1904-45,  but  over  half,  is  properly  devoted  to 
Japan,  1932-42.  It  provides  context  in  analy.zing 
Japanese  politics  and  diplomacy,  plus  a  careful 
evaluation  of  Grew  as  a  diplomat.  .  .  .  Excel¬ 
lent  notes,  good  index.  Belongs  in  every  U.S. 
history  collection.” 

Choice  4:1172  D  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  H,  S.  Hayward 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  11  ’67 
750w 


.  .  1  uo9a  s  limitations  are  those  of  Grew 
himself.  His  life  and  career  .  .  .  were  inter¬ 
esting  because  he  was  in  the  right  places  at 
the  right  time.  .  .  .  His  contribution,  how¬ 
ever,  was  marred  by  his  inability  or  lack  of 
desire  to  push  his  views  to  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sions,  in  a  way  this  book  examines  a  figure 
who  did  not  quite  ‘make  it.’  .  .  .  Insights  in- 
relations  before  the  outbreak 
tI-  War  n  are  particularly  valuable. 

Highly  recommended  to  academic  libraries  anci 
large  public  libraries  with  strong  collections 

on  the  dmlomatic  histoiy  of  the  United 

states.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  Zola 

Nat  R  19:485  My  2  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Thomson 

New  Eng  Q  40:297  Je  ’67  800w 
New  Yorker  43:160  F  25 ’67  210w 

an  intriguing  case  study  of 
of  diplomacy  ■iroen  overpower- 

Sfsm  popular  emotlon- 

the  Issues.  .  .  .  Professor 

ccmSenlVni  Ambassador’s 

which  he  sees  as  one  of 
erm/  ^  Grew  into 

tnkeq'  tiiQt  ■  book  has  some  minor  mls- 

takes  that  could  easily  have  been  avoided, 
thin'n-  tbe  author  s  style  leaves  some- 

have  •  ^*^5®  may  not 

bt  I  mn<=f  y  b^PUlar  Sale.,  but  it  should 

dfnloma??.^  adjunct  to  college  courses  in 

book  iq  So  international  relations.  The 

recent^  m]d  tells  much  of  our 

J  M.^^ison^  should  not  be  forgotten.” 

Sat  R  50:47  F  4  ’67  lOOOw 
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HEINRITZ,  FRED  J.,  jt.  auth.  Scientiflc  man¬ 
agement  of  library  operations.  See  Dougherty, 


HEISSIG,  WALTHER.  A  lost  civilization;  the 
Mongols  rediscovered  [tr.  by  B".  J.  S.  Thom¬ 
son],  271p  il  maps  $6.95  Basic  bks. 

950  Mongols — History  66-18156 

The  author  “who  has  made  a  lifelong  specialty 
of  this  subject  matter,  now  synthesizes  .  .  . 
his  findings.  .  .  .  He  presents  the  panorama 
of  [the  Mongols’]  history  from  the  early  Middle 
Ages  to  our  own  time.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  Originally  published  under  the 
title:  Em  Volk  sucht  seine  Geschichte. 


“A  delightful  account  of  how  scholars  have 
been  gathering  manuscripts  and  other  written 
material  which  are  concerned  with  Mongol 
culture  and  history.  It  is  valuable  in  presenting 
the  scholar  as  a  human  being  and  shows  his 
excitements  and  his  frustratioiss.  It  also  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  material  relates  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Mongolian  past.  Recommended 
for  the  layman  and  the  undergraduate  who 
needs  motivation,  but  tells  little  to  those  who 
are  serious  students  of  the  Mongols.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  SOw 
“Mr.  Heissig  is  director  of  the  Seminar  for 
the  Study  of  the  Languages  and  Cultures  of 
Central  Asia  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  .  .  .  . 
The  book  seems  uneven  and  choppy  in  style, 
but  covers  new  material — sometimes  in  very 
interesting  fashion.  For  the  specialist.”  J.  C. 
Shipman 

Library  J  91:5958  D  1  ’66  160w 


HELE,  DESMOND  KING-.  See  King-Hele,  D. 


HELL,  HELLMUT,  jt.  auth.  The  great  pil¬ 
grimage  of  the  niiddle  ages.  See  Hell,  V. 


HELL,  VERA.  The  great  pllgrlnaage  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  road  to  St  James  of  Compo¬ 
stela  [by]  Vera  and  Hellmut  Hell:  with  an 
introd.  by  Sir  Thomas  Kendrick  [tr.  by 
Alisa  Jaffa].  2‘75p  pi  col  pi  maps  1X7.50  Pot¬ 
ter,  C.N. 

248.2  Pilgrims  and  pilgrimages.  France — 
Description  and  travel — Views.  Spain — ^De¬ 
scription  and  travel — Views  66-22138 

"Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain  once 
ranked  with  Rome  and  Jenisalem  as  a  goal 
for  pilgrimage;  a  widespread  cult  sprang  up 
around  the  supposed  discovery  there  of  the 
body  of  St.  James  the  Greater.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thors]  have  followed  the  main  pilgrim  routes 
across  France  and  Spain  to  Compostela.  Their 
book  is  a  .  .  .  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  buildings  which 
the  pilgrims  visited — some  of  them  built  es¬ 
pecially  to  house  them — and  the  works  of  art 
they  saw  along  the  route.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published  in 
German. 


“This  book  suggests  that  the  relics  [of  St 
James  the  Elder]  were  brought  to  Spain  from 
a  Coptic  shrine  near  Alexandria.  Though 
not  new,  this  theory  is  one  of  the  more  feasible, 
for  there  are  many  similarities  between  the 
two  cults.  .  .  .  The  copious  notes  on  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  history  accompanying  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  the  best  part  of  this  book,  and  give 
a  glimpse  of  what  life  must  have  been  like 
for  those  travelling  the  roads  not  only  from 
England  but  from  as  far  away  as  Scandinavia 
and  Poland  as  well.” 

Economist  221:700  N  12  ’66  390w 


“This  very  lovely  book,  directed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  informed  reader  .  .  .  suffers  mainly  from 
a  lack  of  scholarly  apparatus,  which  would 
make  it  more 'interesting  to  the  more  scholarly 
reader,  and  a  playing  down  of  the  political 
motives  of  those  Asturian  clerics  and  laymen 
who  fostered  the  cult  of  Santiago  Matamoros. 
.  .  .  The  Hells’  discussion  of  the  relics  of  St. 
James  is  good,  and  the  photographs  are  glori¬ 
ous.  Indeed,  one  should  buy  the  book  if  only 
for  the  illumination,  taken  from  a  14th  Century 
manuscript  of  the  epic  poem  Charlemagne,  of 
the  angel  retrieving  Roland’s  glove.  Captions, 
however,  have  been  placed  together  in  sections, 
a  practice  which  is  inconvenient  for  readers.” 
I  B©rs‘©r 

Library  J  92:574  F  1  '67  160w 
“In  190  striking  illustrations  (photographs 
and  drawings),  10  In  color,  and  an  absorbing 


text,  the  authors  trace  the  pilgrim  paths  across 
Europe  .  .  .  and  re-create  much  of  the  color¬ 
ful  religious  and  secular  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  D  4  ’66  160w 


heller,  DAVID,  jt.  auth.  Paths  of  diplomacy. 
See  Heller,  Deane 


heller,  DEANE.  Paths  of  diplomacy;  Amer¬ 
ica’s  secretaries  of  state  [by]  Deane  and 
David  Heller.  192p  pi  $3.95  Lipplncott 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Statesmen,  American — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-5010 

.  “The  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States 
is  surveyed  through  one  chapter  on  each  of  20 
Secretaries  of  State,  up  to  and  including  Dean 
Rusk.  [Appendix;  Other  secretaries  of  state. 
Index.]  Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


‘Although  the  text  has  been  compressed  to 
little  more  than  an  outline  of  each  Secietary’s 
major  achievements,  it  provides  enlightenment 
through  personal  anecdotes,  which  get  the  most 
space.  A  description  of  the  increase  in  the  scope 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
paralleling  the  growth  of  the  republic,  is  well 
done.”  M.  S.  Bart 

Library  J  92:2028  My  15  ’67  120w 
.  “The  Hellers  have  provided  useful  informa¬ 
tion  (along  with  some  misinformation).  .  .  . 
What  the  book  lacks  is  perspective.  Little  con¬ 
cern  is  shown  for  the  overarching  continuities, 
the  persistent  factors  that  traditionally  have 
shaped  American  foreign  policy;  the  impact  of 
public  opinion,  the  distresses  of  Europe,  the 
nation’s  chronic  military  unpreparedness. 
Hence,  while  isolated  chapters  are  strikingly 
successful  (those  on  John  Hay  and  Dean  Ach- 
eson  demonstrate  superb  insight)  the  result 
overall  is  uneven  and  superflciai.  .  .  .  Remark¬ 
able,  too,  for  a  book  of  such  intricacy,  is  the 
failure  to  cite  sources  or  .  .  .  [suggest  a]  bib¬ 
liography.”  W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p30  My  7  ’67 
190w  [YA] 


HELLER,  MARK,  jt.  ed.  The  book  of  Euro¬ 
pean  skiing.  See  Milne,  M. 


HELLER,  WALTER  W.  New  dimensions  of 
political  economy.  203p  $3.50  Harvard  univ 
press 

338.973  U.S. — Economic  policy  66-23467 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Jorgenson 

Am  Econ  R  57:924  S  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Chase 

Am  Scholar  36:317  spring  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Lecht 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:271  S  ’67  500w 
Choice  4:878  O  ’67  180w 
Economist  222:526  F  11  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 
Nat  R  19:43  Ja  10  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  P.  W.  McCracken 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:649  D  ’67  700w 


HELLMAN  GEOFFREY  T.  The  Smithsonian; 
octopus  on  the  Mall.  224p  $5.95  Lipplncott 
069  Smithsonian  Institution  67-20172 

The  author  “describes  the  hydraheaded  or¬ 
ganization  under  whose  aegis  falls  a  spectrum 
of  interests  from  scientific  research  to  sculp¬ 
tural  displays.  He  also  describes  the  personali¬ 
ties  and  fortunes  of  its  eight  secretaries.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Most  of  the  material  in  this 
book  was  originally  published  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  New  Yorker.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:976  J1  26  ’67  20w 
“[Mr.  Heilman]  has  a  way  with  facts  that 
makes  even  a  list  of  names  absorbing.  Wafted 
along  by  his  flair  for  the  bizarre,  we  almost 
unwittingly  acquire  a  history  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  its  directors,  detractors,  acquisitions,  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  and  an  account  of  its  considerable 
contribution  to  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  treasure- 
house  aspect  is  not  forgotten  in  this  book  nor 
the  Institution’s  intrinsic  seriousness  over¬ 
looked.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ag  24 
’67  650w 
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HELLMAN,  G.  T. — Continued 
‘•[Mr.  Heilman]  takes  a  humorous  and  anec¬ 
dotal  approach  to  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  Smithsonian.  But  through  it  all  shines  his 
love  for  this  institution,  which  was  once  called 
the  'nation's  attic’  and  is  now  being  converted 
into  a  place  ‘where  the  action  is.’  .  .  .  This  en¬ 
tertaining  and  informative  book  will  attract 
readers  in  public  and  academic  libraries.”  K.  J. 
Havlik 

Library  J  92:2403  Je  15  '67  120w 


HELM,  P.  J.  Jeffreys;  a  new  portrait  of  Rn- 
gland’s  ‘‘hanging  judge.”  208p  pi  ^5.95  Cro¬ 
well 

B  or  92  Jeffreys.  George  Jeffreys,  1st  Baron. 

Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603-1714 

66-21735 

A  biography  of  James  II' s  Lord  Chancellor  by 
a  teacher  of  “history  at  an  English  school.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  Alfred  the  Great  LBE,D  1965] 
tries  to  present  Jeffreys,  principally  famous  for 
his  conduct  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  following 
the  Monmouth  rebellion,  as  neither  a  saint  nor 
a  sinner  but  as  a  man;  ...  to  prove  that  Jef¬ 
freys  was  not  particularly  cruel  or  unfair  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  for  his  time  relatively  en¬ 
lightened.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘The  book  does  not  carry  conviction.  Jeffreys 
was  certainly  not  the  extreme  monster  his 
enemies  picture — this  hardly  needs  a  whole 
book  to  demonstrate.  The  author  rightly  insists 
that  he  should  be  Judged  in  relation  to  his  time 
and  customs  and  from  reliable,  not  prejudiced 
sources.  But  he  does  not  apply  these  standards 
in  judging  Jeffreys’  opponents.  The  book  thus 
from  time  to  time  seems  to  be  an  example  of 
special  pleading  rather  than  an  historically 
sound  biography.  Well  written,  lively,  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  specialists  in  the  17th  century 
evep  though  somewhat  biased.” 

Choice  4:896  O  ’67  180w 

‘‘This  ‘new  portrait’  ...  is  not  entirely  iiew, 
for  in  recent  years  James  II’s  Lord  Chancellor, 
like  other  historical  villains,  has  received  plenty 
of  whitewash.  Helm  provides  an  ingenious, 
lively  piece  of  special  pleading,  useful  for  the 
general  reader,  but  without  the  legal  depth  of 
G.  W.  Keeton’s  recent  study  [Lord  Chancellor 
Jeffreys  and  the  Stuart  Cause.  The  author]  .  .  . 
appeals  to  seventeenth-century  standards  in  ex¬ 
tenuation,  but  is  wrong  in  regarding  the  mass 
executions  of  1685  as  normal  even  by  those 
standards.  .  .  .  His  repetitious  attacks  on  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  Whig  bias  .  .  .  are  combined  with  an 
equal  prejudice  on  the  other  side.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clii  autumn  ’67  180w 


H  ELMER,  OLAF.  Social  technology;  contri¬ 
butions  by  Bernice  Brown  [and]  Theodore 
Gordon.  108p  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

300.1  Social  sciences — Research  66-22072 


The  author  “proposes  a  ‘Delphi’  technique,  a 
.  .  .  version  of  operations  research,  by  which 
the  feelings,  hunches,  and  knowledge  of  a 
group  of  experts  in  various  subject  matter 
fields  can  be  merged  into  a  meaningful  consoli¬ 
dation  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  future  holds. 
The  method  involves  first  a  poll  of  intuitive 
opinion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
next  50  years  in  such  areas  as:  scientific  break¬ 
throughs,  population  CTowth,  automation, 
space  progress,  large-scale  wars,  and  weapons 
systems.  A  summary  of  responses  from  each 
round  of  questionnaires  is  fed  back  to  the  re¬ 
spondents  before  the  next  round.  The  method 
is  illustrated  in  the  first  appendix  [which  in¬ 
cludes  a  bibliography].”  (Library  J)  Appendix 
II:  Improvement  in  the  reliability  of  a  con¬ 
sensus  through  the  use  of  self-ratings.  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliography. 


“I  wish  [the  authors]  had  explored  more  care¬ 
fully  certain  philosophical  and  practical  issues 
which  carry  a  special  freight  of  implications 
for  assessing  the  utility  and  consequences  of 
the  methods  they  are  exploring.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
to  say  that  [they]  are  indifferent  to  or  unaware 
of  the  .  .  .  philosophical,  political,  ethical, 

valuative,  and  operational  issues  implicit  in 
applying  their  approach  to  a  wide  range  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  issues.  It  is  simply 
that  in  this  too  short  book  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  just  how  aware  they  are.  ...  It  should  be 
read  as  working  papers  by  some  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  invisible  college  of  futurists.  Taken 
in  this  spirit,  their  work  merits  careful  atten¬ 
tion  by  others  who  share  their  woj-ries  and 
hopes  about  the  potential  contribution  of  so¬ 
cial  science  to  engineering  a  humane  world  for 
tomorrow.”  D.  N.  Michael 

Am  Soc  R  32:829  O  ’67  700w 


“[This  work]  serves  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  methodological  basis  of  operations  re¬ 
search  and  to  emphasize  the  utility  of  that  ap¬ 
proach  in  solving  social  problems.  W_here  texts 
treating  operations  research  are  available  .  .  . 
[it]  could  be  a  stimulus  to  investigations  along 
a  productive  dimension  yet  unfamiliar  to  most 
social  scientists.  ...  It  is  not  a  textbook  in 
methodologT  but  a  report  of  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  future  state  of  society  using  a  new 
technique  of  opinion  sampling.  Consequently, 
it  is  interesting  for  the  content  of  these  pre¬ 
dictions  as  well  as  stimulating  to  the  social 
science  scholar.” 

Choice  4:227  Ap  ’67  130w 


“This  book  is  not  easy  to  read  but  very  well 
worth  the  effort  on  the  part  of  all  social  scien¬ 
tists.  Recommended  for  all  university  and  large 
libraries.”  A.  J.  Berman. 

Library  J  91:5422  N  1  ’66  200w 


HEMINGWAY,  ERNEST.  By-line:  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway;  selected  articles  and  dispatches  of 
four  decades;  ed.  by  William  White.  489p  $8.95 
Scribner 

818  67-16483 

The  editor,  a  professor  of  journalism,  presents 
a  collection  of  some  “news  features  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles  that  Hemingway  contributed  to 
the  Toronto  Star  (1920-23),  Esquire  (1933-36), 
the  North  American  New'spaper  Alliance  (1937- 
39),  PM  and  Colliers  (1941-44),  and  Look,  True, 
and  Holiday  (1949-56)  on  such  subjects  as  the 
aftermath  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  the  Second  World  War,  and  hunting 
and  fishing  .  .  .  and  writing.”  (New  Yorker) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:109  J1  ’67  430w 
Best  Sell  27:148  J1  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Young 

Book  Week  p6  My  28  ’67  1500w 
“The  present  selection  of  Hemingway’s  jour¬ 
nalism  (1920-1956)  lays  him  wide  open  to  all 
the  familiar  complaints  of  current  anti-Heming- 
wayism.  Here  are  478  pages  of  exactly  the  Hem¬ 
ingway  whom  admirers  would  like  to  forget. 
.  .  .  The  good  things — ‘Christmas  in  Paris,’  the 
tribute  to  Conrad,  a  few  dispatches  from  Civil 
War  Spain — stand  out  almost  embarrassingly. 
It  might  have  been  kinder  if  they  were  not  here. 
But  they  do  serve  to  make  the  point:  It  is  not 
his  critics  but  Hemingway  himself  in  top  form 
who  shows  up  Hemingway  at  his  worst.”  Mel¬ 
vin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Je  1  ’67 

490w 


Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Commonweal  86:499  Ag  11  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cooke 

Critic  26:75  Ag  ’67  1200w 


This  potpourri  .  .  .  will  be  required  reading 
for  scholars  who  want  to  locate  original  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Pamplona  afternoons  and  Parisian 
dusks  that  were  to  be  caught  in  the  amber  of 
his  novels.  But  chiefly  this  worthy  book  is  for 
the  so-called  general  reader  who  will  be 
charmed  and  moved  and  astonished  by  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  talent  for  teaching  about  wine,  food, 
shoptmg,  fishing,  travel,  writing,  and  European 
customs  and  pastimes.  .  .  .  He  loved  to  pass  on 
his  lore  to  the  uninitiated.  .  .  .  Here  the  matter 
IS  perfecUy  suited  to  the  medium.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  general  collections.”  R.  J. 
Thompson 

Library  J  92:1834  My  1  ’67  170w 


journalism  will  comfort  anyone  with  strong 
feelings  about  him,  pro  or  con.  Those  who 
like  him  will  be  able  to  trace  here  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  eye  and  ear;  they  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  sources  of  much  in  his  Action  and 
they  can  admire  its  transmutation.  Those 
who  dislike  him  will  be  able  to  substantiate 
that  he  was,  from  youth,  a  perennial  youth. 
.  ;  .  borne  of  those  early  articles  .  .  .  con¬ 
tain  comments  about  foreign  places  that  are 
supposed  to  be  eye-opening  and  awesome  to 
the  folks  at  home — the  roots  of  Hemingway's 
notorious  travel  snobbism.  .  .  .  The  post-1933 
journalism  is.  for  the  most  part,  sad 
the  empty  motions  of  a  writer  who  wants  to 
keep  Imsy  to  keep  his  eyes  off  the  vacancies 
inside  him.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:18  Je  10  ’67  1800w 
Reviewed  by  Carlos  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  28  ’67  1700w 
New  Yorker  43:145  Je  3  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:102  Je  6  ’67  SOOw 
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591 


What  [Hemin^ayl  could  do  best  was 
shown  in  his  several  dispatches  about  the 
evacuation  of  the  Greek  refugees  from  Thrace, 
which  are  lit  up  again  and  again  by  brilliant 
descriptive  flashes.  There  is  an  account  of  the 
first  bullfight  he  witnessed,  exhibiting  a  re¬ 
markable  grasp  of  the  techniques  involved  and 
foreshadowing  Death  in  the  Afternoon  IBRD 
1932].  .  .  .  Occasionally  the  kind  of  nasty  vin¬ 
dictiveness  that  spoiled  A  Moveable  Feast 
IBRD  1964]  crept  into  the  Esquire  pieces,  but 
most  of  those  White  has  selected  are  sound 
and  rather  better  than  I  had  remembered.  .  .  . 
The  account  of  the  fall  of  Teruel  [during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War],  still  seems  very  fine.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  pieces  from  France,  the  description 
of  the  landing  on  D-Day  and  the  account  of 
the  entrance  into  Paris  are  splendid  examples 
of  what  Hemingway  could  do.”  Granville 

Sat  R  50:23  My  27  ’67  850w 

Time  89:133  My  19  ’67  750w 


HEMLEY,  CECIL.  Dimensions  of  midnight; 
poetry  &  prose-  ed.  by  Elaine  Gottlieb:  with 
a  foreword  by  Mark  Van  Doren.  233p  $6  Ohio 
univ.  press 

818  66-25957 

An  anthology  of  selections  from  the  work  of 
a  former  editor,  publisher,  and  writer  which 
“includes  4  short  stories,  2  essays,  a  one-act 
play,  and  76  poems:  7  from  Porphyry’s  Journey, 
44  from  In  the  Midnight  Wood  tBRD  1950],  and 
25  ‘other  poems,  early  and  late.’  ”  (Choice) 


“The  artistry  of  the  former  president  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  (1960-62)  is  bland: 
elevated  diction  and  exclamations  seem  weak 
substitutes  for  the  Images  needed  to  convey  the 
intensity  implicit  in  his  themes.  His  fiction  is 
often  weakened  by  synthetic  dialogue.  In  view 
of  Hemley’s  notable  career  as  an  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  writer,  the  book  offers  frustratingly 
inadequate  identification  of  his  previously  pub¬ 
lished  works,  particularly  essays;  his  bibliog¬ 
raphy  deserves  more  than  the  buckshot  treat¬ 
ment  it  receives  on  the  dust  jacket.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  university  libraries  with  large  col¬ 
lections  of  modern  literature.” 

Choice  4:673  S  ’67  20nw 


“Most  of  the  poems  work  by  images  of  water, 
or  a  dead  mythological  figure,  or  a  grave.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  will  be  a  pseudo-religious 
poem  caused  by  fear  of  death.  ’Two  short  stor¬ 
ies  are  concerned  with  the  death  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration:  but  the  last  story.  Ironically,  is  ex¬ 
travagantly  prlapic.  One  essay  deserves  atten¬ 
tion  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  appreciations  of  the 
great  Yiddish  writer  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.” 
T.  E.  Buddy 

Library  J  91:5978  D  1  ’66  160w 


“What  the  book  reveals  is  a  craftsman  of  a 
high  order,  but  a  writer  to  whom  content  and 
moral  sensitivity  are  even  more  important 
than  craft  alone.  .  .  .  His  stories  are  full  of  iron¬ 
ical  twists  that  reveal  how  far  separated  are  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reality.  .  .  .  Hemley  reveals  him¬ 
self  most  of  all  in  his  poetry.  He  wrote  that 
kind  of  verse  which  is  least  in  vogue  today.  It 
is  neither  roughhewn  and  raucous  nor  dutifully 
intellectual  and  technically  involuted.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  meter  is  indeed  iambic  pentameter.  .  .  . 
The  tone  even  more  than  the  technique  gives 
Hemley’s  poetry  a  special  quality.  He  writes  as 
a  Platonist  by  temperament.  .  .  .  Always,  how¬ 
ever.  there  is  the  sense  in  his  poetry  either  of 
paradise  lost  or  paradise  rumored  and  yet  to 
be  grasped.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  power  of  his  poetry 
is  that  he  .  .  .  celebrates  the  present  world  and 
Its  inhabitants  in  perceptive  and  loving  verses.” 
Chad  Walsh 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  26  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Mark  McOloskey 

Poetry  110:427  S  ’67  650w 


HEM  MINGS,  F.  W.  J.  Smile  Zola.  2d  ed  330p 
$8.80  Oxford 

B  or  92  Zola,  Smile  66-72002 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  work:  “some  chapter  titles  have 
been  changed:  .  .  .  neiv  materia.l  throu.ghout, 
as  well  as  a  whole  new  chapter,  has  been  add¬ 
ed:  [and]  the  bibliography  has  .  .  .  been 

brought  up  to  date.  .  .  .  The  quotations  from 
Zola’s  writings  are  now  in  French.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  For  the  first  edition  see  BRD 
1953. 


“To  those  who  have  used  the  1953  edition  of 
Hemmings’  Zola  this  new  edition  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  consulted 


the  earlier  work  it  will  prove  even  more  re¬ 
warding.  .  .  .  As  Hemmings  states  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  since  the  first  edition  'more  work  has 
been  done  on  Zola  than  over  the  whole  previous 
period  since  his  death  in  1902,’  and  he  seems 
to  have  taken  most  of  it  into  account  in  this 
completely  revised  text.  It  is  significant  that 
the  bibliography  is  almost  double  the  original 
one.  This  new  version  reestablishes  Hemmings’ 
book  as  an  indispensable  item  for  the  serious 
Zola  student.” 

Choice  4:988  N  ’67  160w 

TLS  pll88  D  22  ’66  460w 


HENDERSON,  DAN  FENNO.  Conciliation  and 
Japanese  law,  Tokugawa  and  modern.  (Assn, 
for  Asian  studies.  Monographs  and  papers) 
2v  $15  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
340  Law — Japan  64-18425 

This  monograph  traces  “the  emergence  of 
legal  order  as  a  social  control  mechanism  in  a 
sophisticated,  total  social  system  in  Bast  Asia, 
a  social  system  whose  origins  are  manifestly 
outside  the  Graeco-Roman  and  Hebraic-Chris- 
tian  traditions.”  (Am  Anthropol) 


“[This]  is  the  first  full-scale  monograph  on 
Japanese  law  to  appear  in  English:  ...  its 
significance  extends  far  beyond  the  province  of 
the  Japanologist.  Given  the  time  span  covered 
and  the  social  change  that  occurred  in  Japan 
during  this  span,  this  study  is  highly  relevant 
to  the  interests  of  such  diverse  specialists  as  the 
student  of  social  control  among  preliterates  and 
the  judicial  administrator  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  overloaded  court  calendars  in  De¬ 
troit.  It  should  be  read  by  any  serious  student 
of  total  social  systems,  whether  his  discipline 
be  that  of  anthropology,  sociology,  political 
science,  or  law.  .  .  .  This  volume  does  not  make 
easy  reading,  particularly  for  one  receiving  his 
first  exposure  to  the  phenomena  of  Japanese 
law.”  R.  W.  Rabinowitz 

Am  Anthropol  68:1087  Ag  ’66  450w 
“What  makes  [this  work]  Important  is  the 
author’s  coverage  of  historical,  sociological,  and 
political  facts  .  .  .  [concerning]  Japan’s  emer¬ 
gence  as  a  modem,  fulljr  democratic  state.  This 
method  of  approach  helps  to  explain  certain 
Japanese  characteristics,  national  and  indivi¬ 
dual,  which  still  puzzle  Western  observers. 
.  .  .  [Because]  rudimentary  courts  of  law  ex¬ 
isted  to  handle  matters  of  national  concern 
.  .  .  [the  ordinary  man  sought]  to  achieve 
agreement  through  conciliation  or  compromise 
rather  than  to  seek  results.  ...  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  underlying  idea  of  conciliation  or  com¬ 
promise  still  persists  to  a  wider  degree  than 
in  the  Western  world.  Volume  II  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henderson’s  work  covers  this  as¬ 
pect  fully  and  ably.  Including  references  to 
recent  [U.S.]  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
opinions  of  many  legal  theorists.”  B.  V.  A.  de 
Becker 

Pacific  Affairs  38:391  fall-winter  ’65- 
’6(1  440w 


HENDERSON,  ISABEL.  The  Piets.  228p  il  pi 
maps  $7.50  Praeger 

913.41  Piets.  Art,  Pictish.  Scotland — History 

67-15744 

An  account  based  on  “archaeological  monu¬ 
ments  and  sites  and  art  objects  with  identifiable 
Pictish  symbols  .  .  .  combined  with  some  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  preserved  in  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  sources.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  biblio¬ 
graphies.  Index. 


“While  her  heart  is  pretty  obviously  with  the 
Pictish  sculpture  and  jewelry  to  which  she 
attributes  extensive  influence,  the  author  has 
devoted  a  good  part  of  this  study  to  a  history 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  This  organization  . 
presumably  literate  in  its  later  stages  .  .  .  left 
behind  not  a  single  known  document.  The 
story  is  therefore  devoid  of  specific  detail  and 
picturesque  ornament,  but  in  a  general  way, 
with  a  minimum  of  conjecture.  Dr.  Henderson 
has  retrieved  an  interesting  fragment  of  the 
past.”  Phoebe  Adam.s 

Atlantic  220:103  Ag  ’67  130w 
“The  Piets  were  often  involved  in  wars 
against  their  neighbors  as  well  as  among  them¬ 
selves,  had  been  Christianized  in  due  time,  and 
eventually  succumbed  to  subjugation  by  the 
Scots  who  put  an  end  to  their  historical  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  9th  Century.  .  .  .  [This]  book 
represents  the  most  up-to-date  summary  of 
Pictish  scholarship.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:2407  Je  15  ’67  180w 
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HENDERSON,  P.  D.,  ed.  Economic  growth  In 
Britain.  296p  $6.75  Humanities  press 
338.942  Great  Britain — Economic  policy 

66-70904 

This  book  contains  nine  studies  “dealing  with 
the  objectives  of  economic  policy  [in  Great 
Britain.  Chapters  concern]  the  determinants  of 
economic  growth,  the  balance  of  payments,  in¬ 
flation,  taxation  policy  and  growth,  planning 
and  the  machinery  of  policy,  education  policy 
and  growth,  and  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries. '■  (Choice)  Annotated  chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  index. 


“[This  book  is)  more  than  just  a  collection  of 
articles  on  economic  growth  as  it  pertains  to 
a  particular  country.  Kevelatlons  are  relevant 
to  many  if  not  all  advanced  Western-style 
nations  today.  The  authors,  Oxford  economists, 
have  with  style  and  expertise  successfully  at¬ 
tempted  to  integrate  their  separate  studies  on 
various  topics  dealing  with  the  economic  growth 
of  their  country.  .  ,  .  Recommended  for  under¬ 
graduates.” 

Choice  3:1155  F  ’67  140w 


“The  authors  are  young  left-wing  Oxford 
economists  who  are,  have  been,  or  may  still  be, 
appointed  as  the  Labour  government’s  new 
economic  advisers.  The  authors  are  brimming 
with  ideas,  and  their  analysis  is  usually  taut 
and  realistic.  The  essays  are  provocative  and 
discursive  rather  than  highly  pointed.  Inter¬ 
esting  expositions  fade  disappointingly  away 
into  inconclusive  recommendations.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  acceptable  in  a  book  of  essays;  but 
provides  a  sitting  duck  for  more  seasoned  civil 
servants  when  it  appears  in  internal  policy 
memoranda.  In  this  sense  the  book  reflects  both 
the  gains  (in  sharper  economic  scrutiny  within 
the  big  spending  departments)  and  the  lim¬ 
itations  (in  influencing  high  economic  policy) 
from  this  Whitehall  import  of  academe  intel¬ 
lect.” 

Economist  219:489  Ap  30  ’66  SOOw 


“Mr.  Opie  says  that  ‘almost  all’  indices  of 
consumer  prices  are  'base-weighted.’  .  .  .  He 
is  formally  correct,  but  in  a  book  on  economic 
growth  in  Britain  it  is  misleading  to  omit  the 
fact  that  British  indices  have  not  been  base- 
weighted  since  January,  1962.  .  .  .  [Moreover], 
it  is  just  not  true  that  ‘nearly  half  the  net 
outflow  of  private  long-term  investment  has 
gone  to  underdeveloped  countries  in  tbe  last  few 
years‘ ;  in  1961-64  the  proportion  fell  steadily 
from  40  percent  to  about  17  per  cent.  Such  slips 
matter,  coming  as  they  do  from  policy-makers 
and  opinion-formers.  .  .  .  Consider  Mr.  Scott’s 
discussion  of  _  devaluation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Scott  is 
known  to  be,  in  general,  a  most  careful  and  In- 
.genious  economist.  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
paper,  and  others  of  not  very  much  higher  qual- 
ity,  should  be  brought  together  like  this?  .  .  . 
Certainly,  because  of  the  good  things  in  this 
book,  one  cannot  wish  it  unpublished.” 

TLS  p764  Ag  25  ‘66  1350w 


.  Rewarding,  revealing  and  instructive,  .  .  . 
this  set  of  essays  (each  with  further  reading 
lists),  is  an  admirable  guidebook  to  the  maze 
of  diseconomies  through  which  we  seem  con¬ 
demned  to  wander  .  ...  [It]  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  m  far  wider  circles  than  those 
of  economists.” 

TLS  p437  My  25  ’67  360w 


^4  William  Morris:  his 
life,  work  and  friends:  foreword  by  Allan 
Temko.  388p  82  il  8  col  pi  $9.95  McGraw 
B  or  92  Morris,  William  67-22695 

A  biography  of  the  Victorian  poet,  designer 
and  socialist  which  seeks  to  portray  Morris  as 
cimcerned  with  the  problem 
r\  The  book  describes  now  at 

^Torns  met  the  “group  that  were  to 
become  lifelong  friends  and  collaborators- 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  Cormell  Price  Charles 
Faulkner  Philip  Webb  [and]  .  .  .  devSoped 
two  of  the  devotions  that  were  to  dominate 
his  life:  passionate  commitment  to  the  soiflS 
and  artistic  ideals  he  saw  in  medieval  culture 
apd  friendship  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
Henderson  traces  Morris’  development  .  .  .'  [in- 
to  the]  later  years — when  he  was  ‘workinsr* 
architect  decorator,  fabric  designer,  iveav- 
er.  .dyer,  embroiderer,  and  printer  the  guidinir 
spirit  of  ‘The  Firm’  of  Morris  and  his  assoc^? 
ates.  as  well  as  ..  .  .  political  activist,  lecturer 
&aThTlndex."’®^-  ’  'P'-'b^isher’s  note)  Bib^ 


Christian  Century  84:1570  D  6  ’67  70v 

ic  rmi the  man  in  all  his  role' 
is  fully  justified  and  welcome.  Others  have  writ- 
frorn.the  special  angles  of  his  pomfea 
thought:  or  his  art;  or  his  contribution  to  lit¬ 


erature.  Mackail,  his  official  Victorian  biog¬ 
rapher,  had  access  to  much  source  material 
that  was  subsequently  destroyed — but  could 
only  hint  at  much  of  its  true  meaning.  It  needed 
a  modern  biographer,  with  at  least  the  routine 
psychological  equipment  that  any  biographer 
today  must  have,  to  trace  the  interwoven  lines 
of  Morris’s  private,  public  and  artistic  life,  as 
complex  as  one  of  his  own  designs.  The  pro¬ 
cess  could  have  been  carried  farther  than  Mr 
Henderson  takes  it.  For  instance  much  of  Mor¬ 
ris’s  sickly  (to  modern  taste)  poetry  is  sho-wn 
to  refer  directly  to  his  sick  relationship  to  his 
wife  Jane.  .  .  ,  Might  not  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
lationship  be  seen  in  the  development  of  Mor¬ 
ris’s  graphic  design?  (What  could  Freud  have 
made  of  those  snake-like  rhythms?)” 

Economist  225:iv  D  2  ’67  340w 
“Mr.  Henderson,  who  -edited  The  Letters  of 
William  Morris  to  His  Family  and  Friends  [BRD 
1951],  has  written  a  sensitive  and  perceptive 
biography  which  should  appeal  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  origins  of  our  contemporary 
social  problems.  Morris,  like  so  many  of  the 
great  Victorians,  speaks  with  appalling  clarity 
to  our  condition.  Highly  recommended.”  L.  H 
FaJlis 

Library  J  92:3631  O  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Hilton 

New  Statesman  74:721  N  24  ’67  450w 
Time  90:115  D  8  ’67  lOOOw 
“A  large  proportion  of  the  book  consists  of 
quotations  from  Morris  himself,  including  a 
welcome  number  from  his  generally  unavailable 
lectures,  or  from  his  friends,  associates  and 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Henderson  has  even  found 
sorne  rather  disparaging  comments  on  Morris 
and  his  activities  made  by  Engels  in  correspon¬ 
dence  published  in  Moscow  in  1959.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  in  the  book  that  is  new.  .  .  . 

.  Henderson]  provides  information  about 
Morris  s  little-known  family,  and  draws  on 
urnamiliar  manuscript  material  in  the  British 
Museum..  ..  .  .  [However,  he]  implies  that  Mor¬ 
ns  s  political  beliefs  and  artistic  aims  were 
basically  contradictory.  ‘All  his  work  as  a  so¬ 
cialist  was  actually  directed  against  everything 
he  held  most  dear’.  Is  this  perhaps  a  rather 
superficial  judgment?.  .  .  Unfortunately  the 

[biographical  pictures]  are  accompanied  by 
careless  errors  in  the  captions.” 

TLS  pll08  N  23  ’67  llOOw 


HENLEY,  WILLIAM  E.,  jt.  ed.  Dictionary  of 
slang  &  Its  analogues.  See  Farmer,  J.  S. 

HENRlQUEZ  URE6)A,  PEDRO.  A  concise  his- 
toi-y  of  Latin  American  culture;  tr.  and  with 
a  supplementary  chapter  by  Gilbert  Chase. 
214p  $5.50  Praeger 

918  Civilization,  American.  Latin  America 
—History  65-18079 

“Beginning  with  a  .  .  .  coverage  of  the 
indigenous  cultures,  the  author  has  presented 
a  .  .  ..  survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  Latin 
America  to  about  1946.  .  .  .  [The  translator  has) 
aaded  to  this  edition  a  supplementary  chapter 
for  the  period  1946-1965.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Biographical  index. 

“This  volume  by  the  celebrated  Dominican 
historian  and  essayist  has  been  translated  with 
skfll  and  artistry.  .  .  .  Professor  Chase  fortu¬ 
nately  lias  also  provided  a  sympathetic  preface, 
evaluating  the  amazing  virtuosity  of  the  au- 
thor  in  the  fields  of  paintln,g,  theater,  dance, 
literature,  sociology,  and  philosophy.  A  highly 
useful  bibliography  of  works  in  English,  to- 
r?-  biographical  index  identifying 
liitin- American  cultursu 
Lgures,  both  prepared  by  Professor  Chase, 

W”  Wiflard  BarbeT®  ^  informa- 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:237  N  ’67  SOOw 
Choice  4:468  Je  ’67  150w 

cal  T®  bihllographlcal  and  biographl- 

Latin  American  arts  and  literature, 
never  do  as  armchair  reading — the  proper 
]inr®hnT^aa°"^  ^he  reader,  two  or  thre^pl? 
vahmW^”  reference  work  it  should  be 

,.-n,  Christian  Century  83:1539  D  14  ’66  50w 

his  author’s  lifetime  (1884-1946) 

1®’-  .Spanish  and  in  English,  were 

wcfr^k"a'"far"g°e7allSllnc^e'^^* 

Library  J  91:3939  S  1  '66  ISOw 
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HENRY,  JAMES  P.  Biomedical  aspects  of  space 
flight.  184p  il  $2.95  Holt 

616.9  Space  medicine  65-23275 

A  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  discusses  “the  problems 
of  weightlessness,  the  techniques  for  meeting 
the  forces  of  launch  and  re-entiy,  for  surviv¬ 
ing  in  a  vacuum,  for  protecting  'men  against 
cosmic  radiation.  .  .  .  He  [also]  examines  space¬ 
craft  design  specifically  created  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  human  body.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


starnps,  describes  kind  of  woods  and  furnishing 
fabrics.  Large  clear  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  text.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  '66 

90w 

“Any  future  work  in  the  field  of  American 
furniture  of  the  Federal  Period  will  require 
reference  to  this  volume.  Recommended  for 
larger  libraries  and  for  all  collections  on  Ameri¬ 
can  furniture.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:6070  D  15  ’66  180w 


“[This  is  a  book]  for  the  high-school  student 
and  space  buff.  .  .  .  Only  a  treatise  for  profes¬ 
sional  engineers  could  outdo  [its]  material  .  .  . 
in  point  of  detail.  ...  [It  is]  not  for  average 
children,  of  course,  but  for  the  unusually  intel¬ 
ligent  ones  who  are  deeply  interested  in  space 
science.  In  fact,  for  those  who  are  really  in¬ 
terested,  there  is  a  chapter  in  Henry’s  book 
on  the  way  in  which  astronauts  are  selected 
and  trained.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:585  O  ’66  120w 
“An  explanation  of  the  physiology  of  man 
In  space  is  presented  by  an  expert  who  has  done 
research  in  space  flight  for  20  years.  The  illus¬ 
trations  help  in  understanding  each  problem. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  first  time  so  complete  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  topic  has  been  given  in  one  book. 
.  .  .  Grade  nine  and  up.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  91:3266  Je  15  ’66  lOOw 


HENRY,  MARGUERITE.  Mustang;  wild  spirit 
of  the  West;  il.  by  Robert  Lougheed.  222p 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.97  Rand  McNally 
Johnston,  Annie — Juvenile  literature 

66-8847 

This  is  the  story  of  “Mrs.  Annie  Johnston, 
Wild  Horse  Annie,’  who  fought  for  a  long 
time  to  protect  the  wild  mustangs  of  the  West 
from  ruthless  slaughter  and  extinction.  .  .  . 
[It  describes]  her  crusade,  which  was  won  in 
1959  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  outlawing 
the  use  of  planes  and  trucks  in  roundups.  .  .  . 
Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Janyce  George 

Library  J  92:2021  My  15  ’67  120w 
“The  title  and  jacket  promise  a  story  about 
mustangs.  This  is  reinforced  by  spirited  double¬ 
page  illustrations  by  Robert  Lougheed.  How¬ 
ever.  the  horses  themselves  take  second  place. 
.  .  .  [This  book  is  al  highly  fictionalized 
biography.  .  .  Mrs.  Johnston’s  role  .  .  . 

is  not  well-known,  and  her  story  should  be 
told  to  show  what  one  dedicated  woman  can 
do.”  Barbara  Ambler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  16  '66  140w 


“This  moving  account  ...  is  told  through 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Johnston.  .  .  .  All  the 
more  exciting  because  it  is  true,  this  book  is 
both  a  documentary  and  an  adventure  story.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:51  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


HENRY  FRANCIS  DU  PONT  WINTERTHUR 
MUSEUM.  American  furniture:  the  federal 
period  in  the  Museum,  by  Charles  P.  Mont¬ 
gomery;  foreword  by  Henry  Francis  du  Pont: 
with  phot,  by  Gilbert  Ask.  497p  il  col  II  $25 
Viking 

749.2  Furniture,  American  66-19411 

“In  the  history  of  American  furniture  design, 
the  Federal  Period  is  the  term  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  those  pieces  made  from  1788,  when 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  1825, 
when  power  machinery  and  large  work-shops 
became  common.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was 
director  and  is  now  senior  research  fellow  of 
the  Winterthur  Museum,  has  written  of  the 
styles  introduced  at  this  time,  the  methods  of 
production,  the  woods  used,  the  upholstery,  and 
room  decoration.  The  catalogue  illustrates  491 
pieces  of  the  more  than  1,000  of  the  period  in 
the  Museum  and  provides  notations  which  give 
the  maker  or  an  attribution,  structural  details, 
measurements,  and  often  an  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  the  item.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:154  Ap  ’67  170w 
“Despite  an  extraordinary  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  [this]  manages  to  escape  the  tedium 
of  a  catalogue  though  it  is  well  organized  and 
detailed  enough  to  be  one.  It  develops  whole 
sections  to  an  individual  sub.iect — under  New 
England  chairs,  for  Instance,  it  describes  side 
chairs,  armchairs,  chairback  settees.  It  shows 
details  of  carving,  cabinet-makers  labels. 


HENSCHEN,  FOLKE.  The  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  of  diseases;  tr.  by  Joan  Tate  [Eng  ti- 
y,®:  history  of  diseases].  (Delacorte  press 

bk)  341p  il  maps  $10  Dial  press 


616.07  Pathology — History  67-13149 

This  book  “reviews  the  history  and  distribu¬ 
tion  in  space,  time  and  society  of  the  main  hu¬ 
man  diseases.  In  its  first  half  it  takes  up  in¬ 
fectious  disease;  in  the  second,  the  diseases  of 
toe  organs  and  systems  of  the  body.”  (Sci  Am) 
Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published  as 
Saukdomarnas  historia  och  geografi  1962. 


Ihis  book  contains  a  large  mpnber  of  demo¬ 
graphic  and  ecologic  facts  concerning  diseases, 
primarily  disease  in  man  but  also  a  number  of 
animal  diseases  transmissible  to  man.  Because 
the  author,  a  Swedish  pathologist  of  many 
years’  standing,  assumes  that  the  reader  will 
understand  medical  terminology  and  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  Swedish  geography,  the  book  may  be 
a  little  difficult  for  the  American  layman  to  un¬ 
derstand  with  ease.  For  the  specialist  in  the 
field  (or  a  closely  allied  field),  however,  there 
will  be  many  new  facts  and  many  facts  brought 
together  for  him  from  diverse  sources,  some  of 
them  not  easy  to  locate.  The  translation  from 
the  Swedish  ...  is  very  good.  .  .  .  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  of  toe  numerous  illustrations  are 
not  reproduced  as  well  as  they  might  have 
been.”  Estelle  Brodman 

Library  J  92:2592  J1  ’67  170w 
“The  incredible  elephantiasis  of  the  sufferer 
toom  filarial  infection,  .  .  .  the  lesions  of  the 
bony  remains  of  men  of  the  past,  the  dwarfs 
and  the  lamed  seen  in  the  art  of  many  ages 
lend  a  certain  melancholy  to  the  book,  and  yet 
this  historical  and  social  context  is  surely  the 
most  acceptable  in  which  the  nonmedical 
reader  can  come  to  face  such  facts  of  life,  suf¬ 
fering  and  death.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  a 

trove  of  information,  organized  and  presented 
with  claiity  and  humanity.  It  is  brief,  and  much 
more  a  first  survey  of  this  vast  and  scholarly 
area  than  it  is  a  treatise.” 

Sci  Am  216:150  Je  ’67  310w 


HENSCHEN,  FOLKE.  The  human  skull;  a  cul¬ 
tural  history  [tr.  by  Stanley  Thomas]  with 
an  introd.  by  Kenneth  P.  Oakley.  168p  pi  $7.95 
Praeger 


HKUil 


The  author  “tells  how  skulls  have  been  ven¬ 
erated  and  worshiped:  of  their  use  as  trophies 
and  as  talismans:  and  of  their  function  in  art. 
magic,  religion,  and  in  pseudo  sciences  such  as 
Imi’enology.  He  traces  the  path  by  which  the 
skull  came  to  be  an  accepted  symbol  for  death 
and  mortality,  a  concept  that  reached  its  fullest 
expression  late  In  the  Middle  Ages  when  from 
r.  ®  epidemics  that  ravaged  Europe  emerged 
the  Dance  of  Death  and  the  image  of  Death  the 
Re^er.  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


'±:oo‘±  KJ  D<  VUW 

“Very  brief  chapters  (some  less  than  three 
full  pages)  offer  a  superficial  introduction  to 
these  ..subjects,  and  the  whole  smacks  of  a 
hobbyist  s  collection  of  miscellanea.  The  plates 
I^end  a  certain  additional  Interest,  but  though 
they  may  have  rnade  the  high  cost  of  the  book 
necessary,  they  ^  not  really  give  it  any  more 
substance.  Possibly  for  folklore  collections — 
but  not  really.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:1174  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 

[this]  is  not  a  long  book  [the 
author]  includes  all  the  main  points  of  interest, 
fbQt  and  literary  allusions, 

that  the  dead  skull  presents  to  the  living  in  the 
cultural  historj'"  of  mankind.  .  .  ,  [On]  matters 
of  skull  Professor  lienschen  discourses 

learnedly  and  with  a  certain  wry  humour  that 
makes  his  macabre  subject  a  fascinating  study; 

well  <J°«®tL^|°«fh2'h®r®2Care  occasional]  skips.” 
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HENSLEY,  JEANNINE,  ed.  The  works  of  Anne 
Bradstreet.  See  Bradstreet.  A. 


HENTOFF,  NAT,  ed.  The  essays  of  A.  J. 
Muste.  See  Muste,  A.  J. 


HENTOFF,  NAT.  Our  children  are  dying; 
introd.  by  John  Holt.  141p  $4.50  Viking 
372.1  New  York  (City)— Public  schools. 

Shapiro,  Elliott.  Harlem,  New  York  (City) 
— Social  conditions  66-23825 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  116:692  My  6  '67  50w 
Choice  4:459  Je  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elman 

Commonweal  85:406  Ja  13  '67  300w 
Horn  Bk  43:218  Ap  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Sat  R  50:76  Ja  21  ’67  llOOw 


HEPBURN,  JAMES,  ed.  Letters 
Bennett,  v  1.  See  Bennett,  A. 


of  Arnold 


HEPPENSTALL,  RAYNER.  Raymond  Roussel: 
a  critical  study.  97p  $4.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
848  Roussel,  Raymond  67-13138 

This  general  introduction  to  the  life  and  work 
of  the  French  poet  and  novelist  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  examines  Roussel’s  verbal 
techniques. 


are  reproduced  ...  a  number  of  photographs 
of  her  sculpture  are  also  included.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Selected  list  of  museums  and  public  col¬ 
lections  with  works  by  Barbara  Plepworth.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“[This  book]  combines  scholarly  intention 
and  numerous  photographs  of  high  quality 
which  recommended  it  to  the  lay  public  and 
specialist.  The  book  opens  with  a  lyrical  state¬ 
ment  by  [the]  British  sculptor  [in  which]  she 
locates  the  major  sources  of  her  art.  ...  A  lu¬ 
cid  essay  by  j^an  Bowmess  that  establishes  the 
book’s  uniqueness  follows.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  [Hopworth’s]  drawings  are  isolated  for  de¬ 
tailed  examination.  Bowmess  traces  their  tech¬ 
nical  and  conceptual  development  in  relation  to 
Hepworth’s  sculptural  ideas.  .  .  .  As  one  who 
has  written  extensively,  on  modern  art,  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  Ex¬ 
tensive  biographieai  notes.” 

Choice  4:656  S  ’67  170w 
“A  major  contemporary  sculptor  briefly  and 
movingly  writes  of  her  artistic  credo  and  its 
evolution.  Her  comments  are  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  of  Yorkshire,  Greece, 
and  Cornwall.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  modern 
art  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  92:1471  Ap  1  ’67  70w 


HERBERT,  JEAN.  ShlntO;  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  Japan;  with  a  pref.  by  Yukitada  Sa¬ 
saki.  622p  il  $20  Stein  &  Day 

299  Shinto  66-24531 

The  author  “discusses  all  the  aspects  of  Shin¬ 
toism:  history,  metaphysics,  temples,  priests, 
festiva-ls,  and  collective  worship  [as  well  as] 

.  .  .  the  various  myths  and  Kami.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Roussel’s  unusual  methods  of  composition 
(automatic  writing,  word-pairing)  are  explain¬ 
ed  in  [this]  useful  critical  study  by  the  British 
critic,  poet,  and  novelist.  Recommended  for 
modern  literature  collections.”  Arthur  (Surley 
Library  J  92:2779  Ag  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  72:842  D  2  ’66  230w 
“There  continues  to  exist  what  [Heppenstall] 
.  .  .  calls  a  ‘critical  vacuum’  around  Roussel 
(and  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Heppen- 
stall’s  book  is  that  he  malves  no  attempt  to 
fiU  it).  ...  I  for  one  would  have  liked  to  know 
just  why  a  novelist  and  poet  of  Mr.  Heppen- 
stall’s  repute  finds  Roussel  ‘worth  bothering 
about.’  I  would  also  have  welcomed  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  some  of  his  opinions  of  the  works  he 
doesn’t  care  for,  such  as  the  unfinished  post¬ 
humous  novel,  in  which  he  finds  signs  of  ‘de¬ 
terioration  of  mind,’  or  the  play  ‘L’Etoile  au 
Front,’  which  he  considers  ‘as  a  play  lamen¬ 
table.’.  .  .  Elsewhere  Mr.  Heppenstall’ s  com¬ 
ments  can  be  illuminating.”  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  29  ’67  1350w 
“[Heppenstall]  is  seeking  to  give  Roussel  a 
wider  echo.  .  .  .  [He]  sorts  out,  so  far  as  can 
be  done,  the  main  facts  of  Roussel’s  louche  ex¬ 
istence  and  fantasies  of  poetic  glory.  .  Mr 
Heppenstall’s  tone  about  all  this  is  coy'  and 
tremulous.  ...  Winks  at  ‘my  fellow-Rous- 
selians  abound,  and  the  transcription  of 
French,  whether  m  a  reference  to  La  Fontaine 
^  Proust,  is  not  always  accurate. 

Nevertheless,  these  irritants  would  be  trivial 
if  we  owed  to  Mr.  Heppenstall’s  enthusiasm  the 
rediscovery  of  a  body  of  major  work.”  George 
Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:206  O  28  ’67  750w 

s]  methods  of  phonic  distortion 
clearly  described  in  [thisl  short 
sets  out  to  inform  rather  than  to 

analyse. 

TLS  pl061  N  24  ’66  650w 


“[Roussel 
’are]  very 
30ok  which 


HEPWORTH,  BARBARA.  Drawings  from  i 
sculptor  s  landscape;  with  an  introd  to  th- 
Bowness.  32p  76il  col  i 

$17.50  Praeger 

741.9  Drawings  67-1316 

book  on  her  drawings  and  sculptun 
[Barbara  Hepworth]  writes  of  the  wavs  ii 
which  landscape  has  Influenced  her  art  Sh' 
eiqilains  how  drawing  and  painting  'lead  he 
where  she  needs  to  go,  how  they  help  her  t^ 
explore  new. forms,  hollows,  and  tensions  Ala: 
Lowness,  critic  and  lecturer  at  the  Courtauh 
Institute.  Lniyersity  of  London  .  .  .  demon 
slrates  [m  his  introduction]  how  a  sculpto 

sculptural  ideas  .  . 
Seventy-six  of  Barbara  Hepworth’s  drawing, 


“This  detailed  and  thorough  consideration 
of  Shinto  will  be  a  standard  work.  .  .  .  [Her¬ 
bert]  makes  a  contribution  by  suggesting  that 
further  study  of  the  avatars  of  Vishnu  and 
Shinto  mytholo.gy  shows  a  striking  resemblance 
in  their  forms  prior  to  600  A.D.  .  .  .  One  won¬ 
ders,  however,  if  Herbert  does  not  at  times 
reflect  a  partial  view  of  some  Shinto  priests 
when  discussing  the  effect  of  the  U.S.  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan  on  modern  Japanese  attitudes 
towards  the  tra,ditional  faith  of  Japan.  .  .  . 
Primarily  aimed  at  the  specialist  in  Japanese 
religion.” 

Choice  4:1002  N  ’67  140w 
“This  is  the  most  massive  compilation  [on 
Shintoism]  to  date  in  English.  Almost  300 
priests  and  other  authorities  are  given  as  in¬ 
formants  and  close  to  500  written  sources,  cov¬ 
ering  every  aspect  of  Shintoism.  .  .  .  You  name 
it;  its  probably  here.  Yet,  it’s  a  disappointing 
work.  Although  Mr.  Herbert’s  command  ol 
English  IS  good,  it  is  not  quite  good  enough. 
The  language  is  stiff  and  not  particularly  read¬ 
able,  and  the  transliteration  or  Japanese  Is  un¬ 
orthodox.  .  .  .  The  end-note  references  are  an¬ 
noyingly  Indefinite — often  referring  to  secon¬ 
dary  sources  and  never  citing  pages.  ...  If 
someone  would  recast  the  book  into  fluid  En¬ 
glish  and  make  the  endnotes  specific,  this  would 
really  be  a  tremendous  work.  A  reference  work 
for  very  specialized  collections.”  D.  J.  Pearce 

Library  J  92:2416  Je  15  ’67  270w 


FRANK.  I  want  a  black  doll.  319p 
$a.9a  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-19819 

“Dr.  John  Lincoln,  a  Negro  from  the  North 
who  grew  to  manhood  unaware  that  his  father 
y®’®  ina-ffies  a  lovely  southern  white 

girl  I  Barbara,  who  as  a  child  had  made  her  own 
"heir  marriage  cannot  survive  the 
T-r®®'®!  attitudes  they  Intellectually 
brings  problems  into 
'^hen  she  suffers  foul  abuse 
.Jmrglars.  John’s  failure  to  meet 
understanding  or  compassion 
complete  repudiation.  Barbara’s 
comnXmn'®o  a  ^®^®’  abortion.  Her  childhood 
unsuccessful  beau.  Robert  Reeve. 
Xnw  southerner,  shoots  TJncoln.  Then 

half  brother®  ”’®fLibraV^®''’  they  are 


novel  is  diminished  by  an  undue  em- 
coi^cfdXmaV  tbe  melodramatic,  sensational,  and 
, including  cannibalism,  abortion, 
have  <3own;  this  could 

®cn  a  serious,  touchinglv  tragic  storv 
attempt  of  two  people  of 

in  AMcX^'toLv®  happiness,  in  marriage 

America  today.  .  .  .  But  for  this  reader,  the 
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effect  of  the  whole  ia  greatly  vitiated  both  by 
the  sensational  and  by  the  Implicit  suggestion 
iperhaps  unrecognized  by  the  author  himself) 
that  a  white  woman's  mairiage  to  a  Negro  must 
be  prompted  by  an  emotional  aberration."  J. 
B.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  27:170  Ag  1  '67  500w 
“Except  for  relatively  few  P9.ssages  of  fine 
writing  and  some  extraneous  humor,  the  novel 
is  predictable  and  almost  mechanical  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  emotional  and  social  themes  it 
treats.  .  .  .  [ThisJ  is  as  pedestrian  as  the 
modern  architecture  of  New  Ifork,  where  much 
of  the  novel  takes  place.  The  book  is  Ihnited  in 
appeal."  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:2430  Je  15  ’G7  170w 
Newsweek  70:94  J1  18  ’67  350w 
“Mr.  Hercules’s  greatest  strength  lies  in  his 
exposure  of  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a  race¬ 
conscious  society.  He  lets  us  see — with  force — 
how  to  a  Negro  any  moment,  any  encounter 
may  bring  humiliation  and  how  easily  a  white 
man,  even  with  charity,  may  cause  it.  It  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Hercules  is  impartial,  with 
all  that  implies  of  indiffeience,  but  he  does 
achieve  a  sort  of  passionate  balance,  which  is 
far  more  usefui." 

TLS  p301  Ap  13  ’67  150w 


HERLIHY,  JAMES  LEO.  A  story  that  ends 
with  a  scream,  and  eight  others.  214p  $4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

67-20795 

In  these  nine  stories  by  the  author  of  All 
Fall  Down  (BHD  196(1),  Mr.  Herlihy’s  theme  is 
that  “cruelty  is  an  expression  of  despair  and 
despair  is  the  product  of  cruelty.  The  cycle  is 
occasionally  interrupted;  it  is  never  broken." 
(N  y  Times  Bk  R)  Contents:  A  story  that  ends 
with  a  scream;  Love  and  the  buffalo;  The  astral 
body  of  a  U.S.  mail  truck;  The  day  of  the 
seventh  fire;  Laughs,  etc.;  The  fright  of  Mrs. 
Yeager;  Terrible  Jim  Fitch;  A  ceremony  for 
the  midget;  Sweet  William. 


“If  James  Leo  Herlihy  is  not  a  major  con¬ 
temporary  American  short  story  writer,  then 
we  simply  have  no  place  for  one.  This  small 
but  compelling  volume  offers  some  masterful 
examples  of  what  Frank  O’Connor  called  ’the 
lonely  voice,’  that  disenfranchized  fringe  of 
society  from  which  the  short  story  has  more 
often  than  not  consistently  drawn  its  substance. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Herlihy  explores  this  margin  of  society 
with  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  execution  that 
literally  screams  Implication.  .  .  .  [The  charac¬ 
ters  in  these  stories]  are  all  extremely  enter¬ 
taining  people  and.  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
they  are  astonishingly  real.  .  .  .  Mr.  Herlihy 
writes  with  a  tactful,  artful,  if  not  outright 
beautiful  intrusion  into  the  lives  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  he  has  created.  .  .  .  Occasionally  a  char¬ 
acter  is  formless,  valueless,  and  in  a  way  mean¬ 
ingless;  but  the  telling  about  it  is  quite  the 
opposite.  But  that’s  the  point.”  H.  T.  Anderson 
Best  Sell  27:190  Ag  15  ’67  400w 
“Herlihy' s  probes  of  eccentricity  seem  neither 
morbid  nor  blackly  comic,  though  he  extracts 
the  last  wry  ounce  of  the  bizarre  out  of  them. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  tough-tender  play  of  humor 
that  humanizes  what  otherwise  could  become 
case  histories.  Herlihy  has  a  special  way  of 
treating  delusions  less  as  aberrations  than  as 
casual  extensions  of  the  norm — searches  for  the 
good,  only  slightly  more  mistaken  than  usual. 
...  A.  tiny  part  of  Herlihy  winningly,  and 
almost  involuntarily,  shares  his  characters’ 
Quixotic  hopes  that  just  over  the  horizon  lies 
the  promised  land.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  10  ’67 
460w 


“These  malev'olent  men  and  women  come  at 
us  as  much  by  way  of  the  theatre  as  by  fiction. 

.  .  .  Many  American  writers  before  Herlihy 
have  revealed  the  country  of  the  doomed  and 
damned.  .  .  .  But  Herlihy  has  an  edge  of  com¬ 
passion  that  Saroyan  never  possessed.  Steinbeck 
lost  too  soon,  that  became  merely  theatrical  in 
Williams’  work  as  well  as  in  Capote’s.  The 
flaw,  one  feels,  when  comparing  him  to  the 
latter  two  writers,  is  that  several  of  these 
stories  lack  development.  The  scenes  he  sets 
are  as  vivid  as  Capote’s  but  the  kind  of 
development  of  story  and  character  are  often 
lacking.  For  this  reason  the  title  stoi-y  leaves 
us  dissatisfied;  and  in  others  we  are  left  un¬ 
sure,  when  the  curtain  comes  down,  just  what 
has  happened.”  Nelson  Algren 

Critic  26:71  D-Ja  ’67-’68  IGOOw 


“To  read  these  stories  with  enthusiasm,  one 
should  be  prepared  for  the  somber  cloaked  in 
humor  and  for  realism  that  veers  suddenly  into 
fantasy.  .  .  .  There  Is  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
supernatural  in  each  of  the  stories.  .  .  .  [And 


in  several]  there  is  pathos  In  the  rather  humor, 
ous  descriptions  of  individuals  alienated  from 
an  unsympathetic  society  that  has  caused  their 
illnesses."  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  92:2806  Ag  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  N  9  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Laurence  Lafore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  13  ’67  250w 


HERMAN,  ZVI.  Peoples,  seas  and  ships;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Len  Ortzen.  222p  11  col  11 
maps  $7.95  Putnam 

930  History,  AncienL  Civilization,  Ancient. 

Naval  history  67-23129 

This  is  an  “account  of  the  seafaring  peoples 
of  the  ancient  world  iii  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  .  .  .  [The  author]  describes  the  mari¬ 
time  activities  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  time 
of  the  voyage  to  the  Land  of  Punt,  or  south¬ 
ern  Arabia,  in  1495  BC,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cretans  and  the  Phoenicians.”  (Economist) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[A]  well  illustrated  book.  .  .  .  The  one 
criticism  to  be  made  of  an  excellent  account 
.  .  .  is  the  need  for  a  chronological  table.” 

Economist  221:682  N  12  '66  180w 
‘,‘This  book  dispels  some  of  the  mystery  and 
points  up  the  sophistication  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  .  .  . 
There  is  much  information  on  the  trading 
empires,  on  the  beginning  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  fall  of  Tyre,  etc.,  in  tills  well-paced  pre¬ 
sentation.”  J.  A.  Lloyd 

Library  J  92:4275  N  15  '67  70w  [YA] 


HERNTON,  CALVIN  C.  White  papers  for  white 
Americans.  155o  $3.95  Doubleday 
301.45  U.S. — ^Race  relations.  Negroes 

66-12244 

“This  book  contains  four  extended  essays, 
and  a  short  piece  about  the  Negro  march  in 
Washington  in  1963,  mostly  published  in  the 
last  three  years.  .  .  .  [The  author  discusses] 
the  mas.si  Negro  who  experiences  the  anguish, 
guilt  and  terror  of  his  caste  condition  . 

[and  whose]  revolutionary  ardor  remains 
presently  bottled  although  Richard  Wright  and 
the  late  Malcolm  X  have  spoken  for  him  in 
the  past,  and  LeRoi  Jones  and  a  host  of  other 
lesser  known  writers  speak  for  him  in  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  American  racial  caste 

system,  [the  author]  asserts,  rests  ultimately 
on  the  nature  of  the  .  .  sexual  fantasies 
and  terrors  that  afflict  white  Americans.”  (Li- 
orary  J)  Portions  of  this  book  have  appeared 
in  The  Negro  Digest,  Presence  Africalne.  and 
Dissent. 


“Hern  ton  speaks  with  clarity,  force,  and 
conviction  to  .  .  .  the  white  middle  class, 
and,  at  times,  those  Negroes  who  are  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  plight  and  aspirations  of  the  Negro 
masses.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  the  so-called 
Negro  Revolution  Is  unusual  in  that  it  dispels 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  ‘this  evolu¬ 
tion.’  In  addition,  Hernton  presents  an  incisive 
analysis  of  James  Baldwin’s  major  writings 
both  before  and  after  his  disillusionment  abroad. 
.  .  .  Although  the  work  is  ostensibly  geared 
as  a  preachment  to  ‘White  America’  it  is 
actually  an  assessment  and  a  forecast  for  all 
Americans.  .  .  Highly  recommended  for 

the  general  reader  and  for  college  courses  in 
social  psychology.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:927  D  ’66  270w 
“[There  are]  two  extremely  discerning  essays 
on  Sidney  Poitier  and  James  Baldwin  All 
told,  [this]  book  is  a  passionate,  Intelligent, 
provocative  work.  One  may  quarrel  here  and 
there  with  [Hernton’s]  politics  or  literary  views, 
which,  on  occasion,  sound  as  if  he  were  swept 
away  by  his  own  rhetoric  but,  taken  collectively, 
these  pieces  represent  the  best  study  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  race  problem  that  has  come  out  in  years.” 
Edward  Margolles 

Library  J  91:1227  Mr  1  ’66  290w 


HEROLD,  J.  CHRISTOPHER.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo.  See  Horizon  magazine 


HERRICK,  BRUCE  H.  Urban  migration  and 
economic  development  in  Chile.  (Monograph 
in  economics)  126p  $5  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

301.3  Migration,  Internal.  Labor  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes — Chile  66-17754 

“In  this  study  Professor  Herrick  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  tries  to 
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HERRICK,  B.  H. — Continued 
coordinate  the  record  of  Chile’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment  with  its  internal  migration.  Based 
on  original  sources  and  field  work,  shifts  in 
urban  migration  and  changes  In  the  structure 
in  the  labor  force  were  studied  in  order  to 
understand  and  explain  the  ^onomlc  stagna¬ 
tion  which  has  developed  m  Chile.  .  .  .  This 
was  analyzed  within  the  framework  of  various 
migration  theories.  Most  of  the  date  is  from 
Santiago  and  environs  of  central  Chile.'  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


"In  his  opening  theoretical  discussion,  the 
author  suggests  that  deteriorating  conditions 
in  agriculture  have  driven  people  to  the  cities. 
But  his  attempts  to  assemble  data  to  explain 
why  urbanization  seems  to  run  ahead  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  prove  to  be  inconclusive 
and  disappointing.  .  .  .  [However,]  he  as¬ 
sembles  an  adequate  and  convincing  set  of 
evidence  concerning  spatial  patterns,  selectivity 
of  migration,  and  the  social  and  occupational 
experience  of  the  migrants.  .  .  .  The  author's 
discussion  of  cost  factors  in  the  decision  to 
migrate  is  weak,  for  the  cost  of  migration 
can  be  meaningful  only  In  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  not  migrating.  .  .  .  Despite  its 
mixed  quality,  the  book  contains  Important 
contributions!  to  the  understanding  of  internal 
migration  and  economic  development.”  Andrew 
CoUver 

Am  Soc  R  31:883  D  ’66  850w 
“This  book  is  a  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  economic  development  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  used  by  Professor  Herrick  could  be 
applied  to  other  areas  of  the  world.  Because 
of  the  technical  nature  of  the  study  it  will 
probably  be  of  Interest  only  to  the  specialist. 
Recommended  for  the  larger  public  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:3407  J1  ’66  280w 


HERRICK,  ROBERT.  Poems  of  Robert  Her¬ 
rick;  sel.  by  AVinfield  Townley  Scott;  drawings 
by  Ellen  Raskin.  126p  82.95  Crowell 
821  67-15404 


This  collection  is  composed  of  selections  from 
the  seventeenth-century  English  poet’s  Hes- 
perides,  a  volume  "containing  primarily  the 
lyrical  verses  usually  associated  with  him,  and 
from  His  Noble  Numbers,  the  volume  of  his 
religious  poems.”  (Librai-y  J)  "The  text  has 
been  modernized  as  faithfully  to  Herrick’s  text 
as  I  could  make  it.”  (Prefatory  note)  Index  of 
titles.  Index  of  first  lines. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86;301  My  26  ’67  20w 
[YA] 

’’Mr.  Scott’s  introduction  is  both  biographical 
and  criti^l  and  will  aid  the  new  reader  of 
Herrick.  AVith  Ellen  Raskin’s  delicate  drawings, 
this  attractive  collection  can  lure  readers  into 
larger,  less  edited  volumes.”  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  92:2460  Je  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Rukeyser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67  120w 


*^^RRICK,  V/ALTER  R.  The  American  naval 
revplteion  [by]  Walter  R.  Herrick.  Jr.  274p 
pi  $7.50  La.  state  univ.  press 
97^8  U.S. — History,  Naval.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations  66-25974 

"Between  1865  and  1898,  but  especially  be- 
^een  1890  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanlsh- 
American  War,  the  Navy  was  transformed  from 
a  loosely  organized  array  of  small  coast- 
defenders  into  a  unified  blttle  fleet  of  major 
offensive  capability.  [This  book  Is  a  study  of 

lto|^ap1fy®^lSdlx'^^^' ”  note)  Blb- 


"’The  author  tells  the  internal  political  and 
administrative  story  well  and  is  strongest  in 
With  Tracy.  But  he  falls  just  short  of 
placing  naval  rnodermz.ation  clearly  and  fullv 
®  simultaneous  demand  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  security.  .  .  .  Herrick  also  repeat^, 
too  many  of  the  clichds  concerning  America’s 
growing  international  power.  He  le^s  too 
heavily  on  the  conspiracy  theory  that  makes 
Roosevelt.  Lodge,  and  the  yel  ow  pres^  ml 
important.  He  uses  terms  like  ‘impSHalist  • 
.isolationist’  without  defin?tion  snd 
sometimes  inaccurately,  while  further  brllf 
several  matters  like  the  Chilean 
mabrogho,  the  Brazilian  revolution  and  Hawaii 
would  balance  his  story.  The  bo’ok  was  will 


worth  doing,  and  reading:  it  is,  however,  more 
valuable  for  its  political-administrative  story 
than  for  its  analysis  and  discussion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  expansion.”  H.  W.  Morgan 

Am  Hist  R  72:1506  J1  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Kemble 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:246  S  '67  430w 


"Herrick  both  traces  and  capably  analyzes 
the  transition  from  i-eliance  on  individual  com¬ 
merce  destroyers  and  coast- defense  monitors  to 
the  utilization  of  oceangoing,  offensive  battle 
squadrons.  .  .  .  Somewhat  marred  by  careless 
proofreading  and  a  pedantic  style,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  generally  accurate  and  thorough,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Tracy  years.” 

Choice  4:341  My  ’67  160w 
Christian  Century  84:144  F  1  ’67  30w 
"The  story  of  this  complete  reversal  of  tra¬ 
ditional  naval  policy  revolves  around  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy,  secretary  of  the  navy  from  1889  to 
1893.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  incisive  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  readily 
apparent.  Unfortunately,  he  sometimes  allows 
his  enthusiasm  to  cause  him  to  shade  facts  to 
support  his  interpretation  of  events,  and  some¬ 
times  it  leads  him  into  inaccuracies  of  detail. 
However,  the  interpretation  is  fresh  and  sig¬ 
nificant,  especially  that  of  events  in  the  period 
from  1889  to  1898,  but  his  broader  interpreta¬ 
tions  contained- in  the  Introduction  may  not  be 
as  fully  accepted.  Recommended.”  R.  N. 
Sheridan 

Library  J  92:1155  Mr  15  ’67  290w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxvi  spring  ’67  lOOw 


HERRICK,  WILLIAM.  The  Itinerant.  229p  $4.96 

McGraw 

67-11603 

This  "novel  follows  the  escapades  of  a  boy 
[Zeke  Gurevich]  growing  up  in  the  Depression, 
his  involvement  with  sex  and  Communists,  his 
wanderings  among  the  sharecroppers  and  in  the 
international  brigade  in  Spain,  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  sorts  In  marriage  and  the  civil  rights 
movement.”  (Atlantic) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:131  Je  ’67  70w 
“If  the  title  gives  some  small  hope  that  the 
itinerant  hero  will  find  his  experiences  as  stages 
on  some  kind  of  pilgrimage  toward  maturity, 
spiritual  adventure,  or  even  tragic  regression, 
the  novel  leaves  the  reader  frustrated.  Zeke, 
the  final  tamed,  bourgeois,  sentimental,  com¬ 
muter  husband  and  father,  is  far  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  his  fabulous  adventures  could  have 
accounted  for.  .  .  .  There  is  an  annoying  un- 
eveness  in  the  last  half  of  the  book  as  Zeke’s 
adventures  in  the  Spanish  War  are  disposed  of 
111  fifteen  pages — and  those  are  padded  out  by 
a  long  quotation  from  Ortega  y  Gasset  to  lend 
an  authenticity  that  is  missed  by  the  narrative. 
His  experiences  in  World  War  II  are  covered  in 
two  pages.  In  the  wooing  of  his  second 
wufe,  (the  tirst  was  a  lesbian),  the  veneer  of 
culture  is  so  transparent  that  the  reader  won¬ 
ders  how  much  time  the  author  lost  in  making 
sure  of  Paris  locations  and  spellings.  .  .  .  [The 
booM  IS  best  in  its  earlier  parts  with  its  docu¬ 
mentary  pictures  of  immigrant  groups  with 
teeir  Mi^xism.  protests,  and  casual  morality.” 
Brother  Gabriel  Poore 

Best  Sell  27:23  Ap  15  ’67  500w 
“How  did  this  completely  mechanical  novel 
depression  days,  with  all  its  leftist 
political  paraphernalia  (including  every  totem- 
^  social  artifact  of  the  ’Thirties  and  Forties), 

experimental  product  of 
a  proletarian  prose  computer?  .  ,  ,  Nothing  has 
radical  drollery  that  Her- 
deals  with  except  art,  writing  and  char¬ 
acter  developnient.”  Harry  Roskolenko 

,,  ,  .  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  23  ’67  760w 

^  Strange  novel,  full  of  energy, 
rough-and-ready  style,  wandering 
as  the  itinerant  himself.  A  late 
in  1915 — Herrick  has  writ- 

brte-  to  fif?  mm  J?  but  does 

vfilefficks  Thirties  and  Forties.”  Gran- 

Sat  R  50:23  Ag  19  ’67  220w 
TLS  p804  O  7  ’67  150w 


food  art  of  making 

641.8  Confectionery  66-20924 
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mentioned  in  the  teixt  are  appended.  Glossary. 
Index. 


“About  a  procedure  that  should  be  a  pleasure, 
[the  author]  is  quite  formidable  and  humor¬ 
less.  .  .  .  Bach  type  of  candy  is  prefaced 
by  a  master  section,  Ions  on  words,  which 
is  followed  by  the  ingredients  for  individual 
recipes.  The  cook  must  constantly  flip  back 
and  forth  between  the  general  and  the  particular 
sections.  For  the  non-professional,  recipes  on 
the  whole  would  appear  needlessly  complex.” 
N.  L.  Magid 

Book  Week  pll  T>  18  ’G6  160w 
“The  author,  who  has  had  a  career  in  candy¬ 
making  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
helps  the  homemaker  achieve  professional 
results  in  her  own  kitchen.”  M.  L.  Rice 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  '66 
30w 

“Mr.  Herrmann  has  arranged  his  book  as 
an  informal  course  in  the  technique  of  candy¬ 
making.  He  is  obviously  a  master  of  candy¬ 
making  because  he  describes  each  step  clearly. 
The  novice  can  start  with  the  flr.st  instructions 
and  recipes  and  proceed  to  develop  his  skill 
through  the  pages.  .  .  .  Many  black-and-white 
and  several  color  halftones  beautifully  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the  candies  in  the  making.” 
Marian  Veath 

Library  J  91:5399  N  1  '66  IlOw 


HERSCHLAG,  JACK.  The  Innocent  assassins. 
See  Salazar,  F.  A. 


HERSEY,  JEAN.  The  shape  of  a  year;  il. 
by  John  Pimlott.  243p  $4.95  Scribner 
630.1  Country  life — Connecticut  67-13158 

The  author  “includes  family  activities  in 
this  diary-calendar  ...  of  [life  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  countryside]  at  different  seasons.” 
(Library  J)  Index  of  recipes  and  projects. 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:109  Je  '67  120w 
“Graceful  but  less  than  distinguished  es¬ 
says.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1502  Ap  1  '67  80w 


“Jean  Hersey's  new  book  is  like  a  letter 
from  home,  home  being  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
She  and  her  husband  are  deeply  involved  with 
nature.  .  .  .  What’s  more,  they  have  humor 
and  an  endless  delight  in  the  tastes,  smells 
and  sights  of  everything  natural  around  them. 
One  finishes  this  diarylike  account  of  a  year 
in  the  country  with  a  feeling  of  warmth,  a 
few  delicious-sounding  recipes  and  a  desire  to 
go  back  home  for  a  visit.” 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  14  '67  130w 


HERSEY,  JOHN.  Under  the  eye  of  the  storm. 

244p  $4.95  Knopf 

67-14363 

“At  the  age  of  34.  Dr.  Tom  Medlar  comes 
to  a  crucial  point  in  his  life  when  he  and  the 
three  passengers  aboard  his  yawl  Harmony — 
his  wife,  Audrey,  and  a  fun-loving  couple, 
Dottie  and  Flick  Hamden — are  swept  out  to 
sea  in  the  path  of  a  hurricane.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill  „  _ 

America  116:702  My  6  67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:141  Ap  67  950w 


Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:24  Ap  15 


'67  500w 


Reviewed  by  Corinne  Robbins 

Book  Week  p9  Ap  23  67  650w 
“Suspenseful  and  intriguing  story.  .  .  .  Each 
person  is  a  distinct  personality  with  his  own 
individual  reactions,  who  finds  himself  con¬ 
fronted,  not  only  with  the  necessity  for  preser¬ 
vation,  but  also  with  living  with  three  other 
persons  in  a  small  area  during  a  large  adven¬ 
ture  By  the  end  of  the  storm  the  reader  knows 
each  character  personally,  and  the  ironic  con¬ 
clusion  makes  one  wonder  about  one’s  own 
reactions  under  similar  circumstances.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  addition  to  Hersey’s  previous  novels,  and 
a  good  addition  for  any  library.” 

Choice  4:828  O  '67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  13 
’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Sullivan 
Critic  25:78  Je  ’67  750w 


Reviewed  by  John  Warner 

Harper  234:116  My  '67  490w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Pine 

Library  J  92:793  F  16  '67  210w 
“[This]  was  intended  as  a  novel  with  a 
thesi^  and  the  articulation  of  that  thesis  re- 
quiied  a  working  mixture  of  allegory  and  na¬ 
turalism.  Each  of  the  characters  and  the 
yawl  named  Harmon.v  are  meant  to  play  a 
role  in  the  unfolding  action.  The  maelstrom 
into  which  the  doctor  takes  his  craft  and  light¬ 
weight  crew  is  supposed  to  counterpoint  the 
chaos  of  his  natural  self.  As  it  turns  out,  how¬ 
ever,  the  .  allegorical  action — which  should  be 
coherent — is  confused  and  intermittent,  while 
the,  naturalistic  rendering  of  character  is  as 
stift,  thin  and  mechanical  as  allegory.  .  .  . 
Surely  the  doctor’s  psycho-sexual  dilemma  and 
the  resultant  failure  with  his  wife  would  have 
had  a  ‘structure,’  as  the  ps.vchologists  call  It. 
One  expects,  therefore,  that  the  phases  of  the 
contest  with  the  ocean  would  (with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  allegorical  correspondence)  show  how 
he  fought  to  know  and  master  the  hidden  pat¬ 
terns  of  his  nature.  No  such  parallelism  is 
developed.”  R.  V,  Cassill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  19  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:176  My  20  '67  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:103A  Mr  20  ’67  360w 
“John  Hersey  has  an  uncanny  knack  for  tell¬ 
ing  two  stories  at  once.  He  has  first  of  all,  a 
shrewd  eye  for  adventure  and  can  spin  yarns 
with  the  best  of  them — tales  that  race  along 
from  crisis  to  Ihroat-catching  crisis.  The  War 
Lover  [BRD  1959],  was  of  that  sort,  and  so  is 
his  newest  novel.  .  .  .  But  Hersey  can  also 
do  something  else,  and  he  does  it  here  with  a 
sustained  control  that  is  little  short  of  as¬ 
tonishing:  He  can  weave  into  the  very  fabric 
of  his  adventure  a  meaning  that  grows  directly 
out  of  it  and  yet  represents  a  great  deal  more. 
The  effect,  especially  when  he  is  at  the  top  of 
his  form,  frequently  comes  very  close  to  the 
subtlety  and  complexity  of  life  itself.  .  .  . 

[However]  at  times,  the  reader  is  likely  to 
feel  that  the  philosophical  underpinnings  are 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  story,  and  the 
characters  occasionally  seem  less  than  com¬ 
pletely  real.”  .T.  F.  Fixx 

Sat  R  60:33  Mr  18  ’67  750w 
Time  89:110  Mr  17  ’67  660w 
TLS  p737  Ag  17  ’67  700w 


HERSHEY,  BURNET.  The  odyssey  of  Henry 
Ford  and  the  great  peace  ship.  212p  11  $5.96 
Taplinger 

940.3  European  War,  1914-1918 — Peace.  Ford, 
Henry.  Oscar  II  (Ship)  67-17122 

A  memoir  by  “one  who  sailed  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  Ford’s  almost  forgotten  Peace  Ship 
in  December  1915.”  (Choice)  Ford’s  plan  was 
“to  charter  an  ocean  liner  .  .  .  for  a  voyage 
to  Europe  through  submarine-infested  seas, 
with  stops  at  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland  (and  a  land  excursion  through  the 
belligerent  nation  Germany  itself),  and  to  load 
it  with  a  cargo  of  pacifists  of  every  stamp 
[and]  ...  to  ‘bombard’  Europe  with  radio 
messages  from  aboard  the  Oscar  II  urging 
peace.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  one  moves  through  the  pages  of  this 
small  volume,  the  thought  persists  that  quite 
possibly  Hershey  waited  too  long  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper.  The  book  suffers  from  an 
attempt  to  rely  too  heavily  on  memory — fifty- 
two  years  is  a  long  time.  .  .  .  The  volume 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  so 
filled  with  his  subject  that  he  misses  the  im¬ 
portant,  in  his  desire  to  present  the  sidelights. 
He  has  written  a  ‘comedy-romance  memoir,’ 
that  does  a  disservice  to  the  serious-minded 
members  of  the  group.  .  .  .  [The  volume]  is 
not  one  of  his  best.”  J.  J.  Flynn 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:195  N  '67  600w 
“A  diverting  memoir.  .  .  .  Style  is  journalistic, 
often  flippant,  and  studded  with  shopworn 
phrases.  Adds  nothing  substantial  to  [A.]  Ne- 
vins  and  [F.E.]  Hill,  Ford:  Expansion  &  Chal¬ 
lenge  [BRD  1957]  and  M.  Sullivan,  Our  Times 
[BRD  1955],  but  can  be  recommended  as  a 
useful  and  entertaining  supplement  that  fleshes 
in  the  personalities,  especially  Louis  Lochner 
and  Roslka  Schwimmer,  and  gives  a  ‘now- 
you-see-how-it-really-was’  feeling  which  the 
other  accounts  lack.” 

Choice  4:1044  N  '67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Buckley 

J  Am  Hist  54:700  D  ’67  250w 
“The  Ford  mission,  in  fact,  was  a  rout,  as 
colossal  as  its  expense  account.  But  its  tale 
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HERSHEY,  BURNET — Continued 
comes  out  ripe,  rich  and  absorbing.  .  .  .  The 
book  zigzags  from  hilarity  to  solemn  analysis 
and  back  again  to  a  belly-laugh.  ...  Hershey 
treats  with  bland  deference  some  of  the  already 
or  soon-to-become  famous  newsmen  aboard, 
like  Elmer  Davis,  the  legendary  S.  S.  McClure 
and  Louis  Lochner.  .  .  .  But  the  antics  of 
certain  lesser  fr-y — previously  trained  as  police 
reporters — are  abundantly  detailed  .  .  .  with 
half-relish  and  half-sorrow.  In  part,  they  helped 
elevate  the  expedition  and  Ford  to  global 
ridicule.”  Hal  Lehrman  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  27  ’67  800w 


HERSKOVITS,  FRANCES  S.,  ed.  The  new 
world  Negro.  See  Herskovits.  M.  J. 


HERSKOVITS,  MELVILLE  J.  The  new  world 
Negro;  selected  papers  in  Afroamerican  stud¬ 
ies:  ed.  by  Frances  S.  Herskovits.  370p  il 
$10  Ind.  univ.  press 

301.451  Negroes.  Negroes  in  Africa.  Negroes 
in  America  66-12726 

‘‘These  papers  by  the  late  anthropologist 
Melville  Herskovits  represent  the  summation  of 
his  work  in  Afroamerican  studies.  .  .  .  Major 
sections  .  .  .  are  devoted  to  the  Afroamerican 
field:  theory  and  metliod:  ethnohistory  and 
ethnopsychology ;  art  and  music:  cult  life:  and 
world  view  of  an  urban  community.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


content  serves  as  sequel  to  an  earlier  book, 
The  Motivation  to  Work  IBRD  19601.  .  .  . 
Some  portions  of  the  volume  are  of  interesL 
but  other  sections  are  little  more  than  thinly 
disguised  self-promotion,  often  written  in  irri¬ 
tating  style.  The  effect  of  the  entire  work  is 
to  leave  one  with  the  feeling  that  this  book 
might  have  been  condensed  into  a  short  mono¬ 
graph  treatment,  or  perhaps  even  into  a  care¬ 
fully  edited  longer  journal  article.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  the  Issues  treated  are  the  subject  of 
widespread  interest,  the  work  will  still  be  of 
interest  to  business  and  industrial  relations 
clienteles  in  university  and  public  libraries.” 
Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:2053  Ap  15  '66  250w 


HERZOG,  FREDERICK.  Understanding  God; 
the  key  issue  in  present-day  Protestant 
thought.  191p  $4.50  Scribner 
231  God  66-25565 

“in  his  attempt  to  formulate  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  God  Dr.  Herzog  explores  such  .  .  . 
topics  as  the  relevance  of  the  historical  Jesus, 
the  question  of  man’s  own  being,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  and  content  of  the  Christian  Word,  and 
the  problem  of  language  itself  as  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  God.  Bfe  demonstrates  that  ethical  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  the  New  Morality  and  the 
Secular  City  are  also  a  part  of  the  discussion 
about  God,  and  he  points  to  the  need  for  a 
renewal  of  man’s  personal  and  communal  ex¬ 
istence  through  worship.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 


“The  titles  go  back  to  1930.  when  Herskovits 
had  already  begim  to  pioneer  in  Afroamerican 
studies.  He  brought  to  that  field  traditional 
American  historical  Interests  and  assumptions 
on  how  culture  is  transmitted  from  one  so¬ 
ciety  to  another  and  what  happens  to  its  ele¬ 
ments  as  they  are  incorporated  in  another  way 
of  life.  Many  of  these  lively  papers  dealing 
with  the  New  World  Negro’s  African  heritage 
can  stUl  fan  the  controversy  that  Herskovits’ 
work  originally  promoted.  To  learn  about  New 
World  Negro  culture.  Herskovits’  The  Myth  of 
the  Negro  Past  IBRD  1941]  is  still  the  best 
place  to  start.” 

Choice  3:967  D  ’66  140w 

“[This  book]  will,  I  feel,  stimulate  further 
Interest  and  research  in  this  very  important 
subject.  It  should  be  in  all  university  and 
larger  public  libraries  and,  of  course,  anthro¬ 
pology  collections.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:2352  My  1  ’66  180w 


HERZBERG,  FREDERICK.  Work  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  203p  $6  World  pub. 

158.7  Work  65-27422 

“The  author’s  major  goal  has  been  to  achieve 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  attitudes 
of  workers  to  their  jobs,  and  to  provide  the 
answers  that  are  necessary  for  the  effective 
and  healthy  utilization  of  man  at  work. 

[In  this  book  he]  presents  his  motivation- 
hygiene  theory  (a  definition  of  man’s  total 
needs)  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  facing 
management  today,  and  .  .  .  suggests  that 
while  industry  has  satisfied  man’s  outer  wants 
...  it  has  lost  sight  of  the  inner  needs  neces¬ 
sary  for  man’s  creative  survival.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix:  First-level  factors.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


Although  written  for  the  social  scientist  as 
well  , as,  for  the  industrialist,  [this]  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  to  the,  social  scientist  because  the 
theoretical  discussion  is  unrestrained,  imprecise, 
and  much  too  broad.  The  writing  appears  al¬ 
most  careless.  In  spite  of  this  shortcoming,  the 
research  reported  is  important,  recent,  and  not 
available  to  the  public  anywhere  else.” 

Choice  4:318  My  ’67  120w 

® the  author’s  third  concernins 
.lob  attitudes,  he  presents  a  strong  case  for 
the  motivation-hygiene  theory,  .  .  ,  Investiga¬ 
tions  on  this  object  conducted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  are  reported.  They  serve 
to  verify  the  original  study,  which  was  de- 
slgned  to  test  the  concept  that  man  has  twc 
sets  of  needs;  as  an  animal  to  avoid  pain 
Berger  to  grow  psychologically.”  I.,.  R, 

J  Home  Econ  58:629  O  ’66  200w 
“This  volume  by  Mr.  Herzberg,  a  professor 
of  psychology  at  Western  Reserve  Univer.?itv 
pr^es  to  be  something  of  a  cros.s  between  a 
hortatory  sales  appeal  and  a  social  sciencl 
tract  based  upon  empirical  study.  Much  of  the 


Reviewed  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  8  ’67  550w 
“[Herzog]  tries  to  survey  and  tie  together 
three  contemporary  theological  issues:  the  quest 
for  God,  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus, 
and  the  new  morality.  He  unites  them  in  a 
historical  ontological  hermeneutic  derived  and 
illuminated  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  .  .  .  Some 
concepts,  aporia  and  hermeneutic  in  particular, 
are  never  really  reduced  to  terms  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  undergraduates,  though  ad¬ 
vanced  undeigraduates  could  make  use  of  the 
work.  .  .  .  The  bibliography  is  very  con¬ 

temporary  though  may  prove  to  include  much 
that  IS  trivial.” 

Choice  4:435  Je  ’67  130w 


rveviewea  py  sam  ixeen 

Christian  Century  83:344  Mr  15  ’67  650w 
"This  volume  is  Intended  as  a  contribution 
to  the  current  revision,  a  ‘focusing  on  the  new 
qriest  of  God,’  of  the  traditional  tenets  of 
Protestant  theology.  .  .  .  The  positions  of 

various  theologians  on  the  'characteristics  of 
the  Deity,’  the  Gospels,  and  ‘the  Ethic’  are 
clearly  defined  and  compared  one  with  the 
other.  .  This  guide  will  probably  prove 

very  useful  to  the  graduate  student  in  religion 
or  philosophy.  Dr.  Herzog  teaches  at  Duke 
University  Divinity  School.”  J.  A.  Clarke 
Library  J  92:121  Ja  1  ’67  90w 
“If  you  can  learn  to  digest  such  frequent 
exp,iessi9n.s  as  ‘histprlco-ontological  hermeneu- 
i-  book]  offers  a  fairly  comprehensive 

various  ways  of 
about  God  that,  are  new  in  Protestant 
[.neology.  .  ,  These  discussions  are  prepara- 
tory  to  a  confrontation  of  what  for  Herzog  Is 
fi?®  question:  Man’s  quest  for  a  prl- 

mordially  meaningful  word  evolves  as  part 
ot  the  debate  with  his  environment  whereby  he 

Love,  in  the 

sense  that  God  is  love,  emerges  as  a  dimly 
glimpsed  ontological  possibility.  What.  then,  is 

•  •  •  tHerzog  believes 
death  on  the  cross  is  God’s  con- 
nnp  the  actual  and  ‘histori- 

C8jl  T0S tQ.tion  of  lov0.  ,  ,  On©  conclii(i©s 

®-d.its,  cogency,  Her- 
case  for  (3od  is  unconvincing,  too  depen- 
hv  rules  of  the  game  as  established 

by  the  theological  club.”  W.  R.  Miller 

New  Repub  115:29  N  26  ’66  470w 


tnk  cause  mat  will  triumph: 

campaign  and  the  future  of 
conservatism.  231p  $4.95  Doubleday 

T|’'es*dents--U.S.— Election.  Gold- 
M  ater,  Barry  Morris.  Conservatism 

..  67-10972 

fifinnt"  speech  writer  and  con- 

camnalJn  the  1964  Republican 

a-s  the  probable 
er*^  notli  Conservatism.”  (Publlsh- 

„  Appended  Is  a  transcript  of  the 
unity  conference  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
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In  August,  1964  at  which  Senator  Goldwater 
was  introduced  «is  the  Republican  party’s 
candidate. 


he  has  not  much  use  for  what  he  writes,  and 
rary  Africa  be  achieved.”  (Pref)  Bibliography, 
index. 


“This  useful  though  highly  partisan  analysis 
.  .  .  expounds  the  theory  that  the  social 

security  and  nuclear  weapons  issues  were 
falsely  interpreted,  and  that  these'  false  inter¬ 
pretations  were  promoted  to  defeat  Gofdwater. 
Hess  bitterly  attacks  Rockefeller,  Romney, 
Scranton,  and  the  reporters  who  covered  the 
campaign,  wliile  praising  Representative  Mel 
Lialrd  and  the  GOP  platform.  His  faith  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  his  brand  of  conservatism 
IS  strong;  his  statements  on  truth'  dogmatic." 
R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  92:574  F  1  '67  210w 
Library  J  92:2047  My  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


“When  he  Iflnally]  took  control  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Republican  Party  .  .  .  Goldwater 
dismissed  or  demoted  most  of  the  members  of 
I  the  group  that  nominated  hiinj.  ...  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Hess  feels  obliged  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  taking  pot-shots  at  various 
individual  members  of  [the]  group  .  .  .  because 
when  he  finally  gets  around  to  the  campaign 
itself,  LheJ  has  a  lot  that  is  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  say.  .  .  .  His  descriptions  of  how  the 
major  decisions  of  the  campaign  were  made  are 
entitled  to  high  respect,  since  after  all  he  was 
there.  My  own  favorite,  however,  is  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  pres^  in  which  he  pillories  a  per¬ 
formance  that.  God  knows,  badly  needed  pil¬ 
lorying.”  W.  A.  Rusher 

Nat  R  19:310  Mr  21  '67  760w 


“Hess,  like  most  of  the  Goldwaterites,  is 
not  awfully  astute,  and  this  volume  of  cam¬ 
paign  reminiscences  is  filled  with  all  the  non¬ 
sense,  cant,  self-justifications,  and  self-blind¬ 
ness  that  made  Goldwater  an  impossible  alter¬ 
native.  But  all  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
legitimacy  of  Goldwater’s  political  experiment. 
He  was  try-ing  to  do  .  .  .  what  C.  Wright  Mills 
once  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  connecf 
‘the  personal  troubles  of  milieu’  and  ‘the  public 
issues  of  social  structure.’  .  .  .  Hess  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  convincing  when  he  talks  about 
‘making  politics,'  but  he  is  nonsensical  when 
he  digs  into  an  analysis  of  American  society, 
and  baffling  when  he  comes  to  offering  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  new  policies.”  Andrew  Kopkind 
New  Repub  156:28  F  11  ’67  1600w 


HESS,  LILO.  Foxes  in  the  woodshed;  story 
and  phot,  by  Lilo  Hess.  46p  $3.25;  lib  bdg 
$3.12  Scribner 

599  Foxes — Juvenile  literature  66-24487 

The  author,  a  zoologist,  “discovered  a  family 
of  red  foxes  living  in  a  deserted  woodshed  on 
her  farm.  She  observed  and  photographed  them 
from  the  time  three  pups  were  born  until  they 
achieved  full  growth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages 
six  to  ten.”  (Commonweal) 


“Lilo  Hess  is  producing  an  impressive  number 
of  excellent  books  about  young  animals.  .  .  . 
She  continues  this  delightful  series  with  an 
account  of  a  fox  family.  .  .  .  Miss  Hess  is  a 
skilled  and  perceptive  photographer,  and  her 
pictures  are  well  integrated  with  the  text.  She 
also  tells  a  good  story.  There  is  enough  action 
to  hold  the  attention  of  almost  any  child,  but  a 
wealth  of  infomation  has  also  been  woven  in.” 
H.  B.  Kane 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  26  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ’66  20w 
Horn  Bk  43:215  Ap  ’67  90w 
“This  simply  written  but  Informative 
book  ...  is  good  for  the  young  reader  or 
for  the  older  reluctant  or  slow  reader  who  is 
fascinated  by  animals  and  the  outdoors.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  glossed  over,  e.g.,  she  explains  that 
foxes  must  prey  on  other  creatures  in  order 
to  live.  The  format  is  pleasing  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  tell  the  story  with  such  clarity  and 
continuitv  that  even  a  very  young  child  could 
‘read’  the  pictures.”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  92:335  Ja  15  ’6'7  120w 


HESS,  ROBERT  L.  Italian  colonialism  in 
Somalia.  234p  maps  $7.95  XJniv.  of  Chicago 
press 

967  Somaliland.  Italian — Histoi-y  66-14115 
“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  describe 
the  workings  of  Italian  colonialism  in  Somalia 
[from  1885  to  19601  in  order  to  throw  addition¬ 
al  light  on  the  nature  of  European  imperialism 
in  Africa  .  .  .  [since!  only  through  the  study 
of  the  colonial  past.  In  close  conjunction  with 
toe  reconstruction  of  an  authentic  African  his- 


“[ThlsJ  well -organized  and  tightly  written 
monograph  closes  one  of  the  historiographical 
gaps  in  the  study  of  European  imperialisms 
and  colonialisms  in  Africa.  In  the  narrow 
sense,  the  book  provides  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tive  exegesis  of  Italian  imperial  activities  along 
the  Somali  coast  from  the  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  until  the  recent  independence  of  Somalia. 
In  a  broader  sense,  however,  the  author  does 
not  use  the  opportunity  to  speculate  about  the 
nature  of  Somali  reactions  to  the  different 
faces  of  Italian  colonialism;  nor  does  he  com¬ 
pletely  assess  the  Italian  legacy  in  government 
and  cultm-e.  Hess’s  caution  in  these  areas  is, 
however,  reasonable;  his  analysis  is  perforce 
limited  by  the  official  nature  of  much  of  his 
original  materials.  .  .  .  Hess  has  admirably  de¬ 
scribed  the  history  of  an  imperial  power  that 
never  really  shouldered,  nor  understood,  its 
colonial  responsibilities.”  H.  G.  Marcus 
Am  Hist  R  72:1456  J1  ’67  490w 
“The  author  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
gaining  access  to  the  pertinent  secret  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  period  1885-1923.  As  a  result,  he 
has  given  us  the  best  account  available  in  any 
language  on  this  period.  In  contrast,  the  Fas¬ 
cist  period — covered  in  twenty-six  pages — is 
sketchy  and  incomplete,  but  even  here  what  he 
has  done  he  has  done  well.  ...  A  major  strength 
of  the  book  is  the  author’s  high  sense  of  ob¬ 
jectivity — a  major  accomplishment  for  anyone 
handling  the  issues  of  slavery,  the  Fascist  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  like.  However,  Hess  is,  I  believe, 
too  gentle  with  the  Italians.  He  falls  to  deal 
with  the  ‘super-egocentricism’  and  the  ‘supe¬ 
riority  complex'  of  many  Italian  bureaucrats 
and  entrepreneurs — characteristics  which  in¬ 
censed  a  number  of  governors.  .  .  .  Students  of 
Italian  history.  African  history  and  politics, 
and  European  expansion  will  find  the  book 
.  .  .  valuable.”  A.  A.  Casta.gno 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:175  J1  ‘67  800w 
Choice  4:1156  D  ’67  130w 


HESS,  STEPHEN.  The  Republican  establish¬ 
ment:  the  present  and  future  of  the  G.  O.  P., 
by  Stephen  Hess  and  David  S.  Broder.  440p 
il  $7.95  Harper 

329.6  Republican  Party  67-22499 

“The  book  is  divided  into  three  major  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first,  called  ‘The  Power  Centers,’ 
examines  the  party’s  Governors  and  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders,  its  National  Committee,  its 
money-men  and  its  Intellectuals.  The  second 
.  .  .  looks  closely  at  four  contenders  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  next  year:  Governors 
George  Romney  and  Ronald  Reagan,  Senator 
Charles  Percy  and  former  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon.  Finally,  the  book  concludes  with 
a  .  .  .  study  of  the  party’s  status  in  all  50 
states.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“No  better  in-depth  assessment  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  Republican  Party  has  yet  appeared.  The 
authors  of  this  book  picture  a  party  with 
soaring  hope,  one  that  could  well  move  on  to 
a  presidential  victory  in  1968.  .  .  .  Stephen 
Hess  is  a  former  staff  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower  and,  later,  an  assistant  to  the 
minority  whip  of  the  Senate.  David  Broder 
is  a  nationally  syndicated  political  corres¬ 
pondent  and  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Post.  For  the  politically  sophisticated,  the  de¬ 
tailed  look  at  the  new  GOP  organizational 
structure  will  prove  fascinating.  .  .  .  But  for 
the  average  reader,  the  appealing  chapters 
focus  on  the  presidential  candidates  them¬ 
selves.”  Godfrey  Sperling 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  4  '67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Hacker 

Commentary  44:91  D  ’67  1850w 
“In  this  excellent  study  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  it  is  today,  [the  authors],  give  an  im¬ 
plicit,  tentative  answer  that  the  Republicans 
indeed  seem  cured  of  the  malady  of  1964.  .  .  . 
However.  I  feel  they  have  erred  in  implying 
so  rapid  and  total  a  post-Goldwater  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  party.  .  .  .  Nor  do  (theyl 
fully  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  posed 
by  Reagan.  ...  In  sum,  the  troubles  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  far  from  over,  win  or 
lose  in  1968,  and  this  would  have  been  a  better 
book  had  the  authors  been  a  shade  less  cheery 
about  the  party’s  present  state  of  health.  But 
if  it  contains  this  major  error  of  judgment, 
it  contains  no  small  errors  of  analysis  or  fact. 
For  the  average  reader  terribly  confused  bv 
the  florid  rhetoric  and  the  complicated  battles 
to  come  next  year  as  well  as  for  the  politicians 
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HESS,  STEPHEN — Continued 
and  political  reporters  who  themselv^  some- 
times  get  the  names  and  places  a  bit  mixed 
up,  this  is  the  best  reference  book  for  following 
the  exciting  and  dangerous  year  ahead."  R.  D. 


New  Repub  157:38  N  18  ’67  1450w 
“This  is  a  political,  not  a  theoretical  book. 
To  me,  its  only  sig-nificant  flaw  is  its  failure  to 
examine  Republican  ideology  in  any  depth— 
what  the  party  has  stood  for  in  its  post-Hoover 
era,  what  it  might  stand  for  if  Mr.  Right 
entered  the  White  House  in  January,  1969. 
.  .  .  The  profiles  of  the  four  would-be  Presi¬ 
dents  are  the  book’s  hlglilights.  The  authors 
have  devoted  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  words 
to  each  man.  .  .  .  This  length,  plus  the  au¬ 
thors’  intimate  knowledge  of  the  candidates 
and  their  records,  make  these  the  definitive 
statements  now  available.  .  .  .  (Unfortunately, 

non-candidate  Rockefeller,  who’s  looking 
stronger  every  day,  wasn’t  accorded  equal  time.) 
These  studies  deserve  to  be  read  in  their  en¬ 
tirety.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  consistently  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-informed  as  they  wind  their 
way  across  the  Republican  landscape."  Patrick 
Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  29  ’67  1250w 


New  Yorker  43:246  N  25  ’67  130w 


HESS,  WILMOT  N.,  ed.  The  nature  of  the 
lunar  surface;  proceedings  of  the  1965  lAU- 
NASA  symposium;  ed.  by  Wilraot  N.  Hess; 
Donald  H.  Menzel  [and]  John  A.  O’Keefe; 
sponsored  by  lAQ  comm.  17  (the  moon) 
and  NASA;  held  at  Goddard  space  Hight  cen¬ 
ter,  April  15-16,  1965.  320p  il  $13.50  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

523.3  Moon  65-27671 

This  “is  a  collection  of  papers  by  a  group 
of  scientists  and  technologists  .  .  .  [present¬ 
ing]  information  which  is  here  grouped  under 
four  main  headings:  ‘Interpretation  of  Itanger 
Photographs  and  Related  Topics’ ;  'Crater  For¬ 
mation  and  Surface  Structure’;  ‘Physics  and 
Chemistry  of  the  Lunar  Surface’;  ‘Conclu¬ 
sions.’  ’’  (Library  J)  Subject  index.  Name  index. 


"Attending  (the  conference]  were  leading  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  .  .  .  The 
physical  data  is  well  covered,  probably  more 
completely  than  in  any  book  about  the  moon. 
It  would  appear  that  this  could  be  the  most 
definitive  book  on  the  subject  to  be  published 
for  public  reading.  It  is  recommended  for  large 
public  and  college  libraries.”  M.  H  Weaver 
Library  J  91:2508  My  15  ’66  220w 


The  quality  of  the  papers  is  not  uniform, 
but  generally  they  make  interesting  reading. 
A  •  y  I^anger  photographs  are  presented 
uiroughout  the  volume,  and  their  reproductio;i 
IS  excellent,  We  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
lunar  surface  studies,  of  which  the  Surveyor 
landing  and  Lunar  Orbiter  are  but  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Undoubtedly  our  fund  of  knowledge  and 
working  theories  will  soon  be  revised  beyond 
the  reports  contained  in  The  Nature  of  the 
J  ,  ®.‘ ,  reports  provide  a  use¬ 

ful  and  valuable  fossilizatioii  of  the  state  of 
icnowledge  before  vn  situ  investigations  of  the 
lunar  surface.”  J.  C.  Brandt 

Science  154:998  N  25  ’66  390w 


HEUSSER,  ALBERT  H.  George  Washington’ 
map  rnaker;  a  biography  of  Robert  Erlkine 
ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Hubert  G  Schmidi 
new  ed  2G8p  il  maps  $10  Rutgers  uni>  pres 

B  or  92  Erskine,  Robert  65-2323 

A  biography  of  the  New  Jersey  ironmaste 
and  surveyor  who  supplied  Washington  wit 
military  maps  of  the  great  'middle  ground 
tiudson  Highlands  and  the  stat 
^®lq,ware.  .  .  .  First  published  in  i  nn/ici 

the  title  of  The  Forgotten^Generil.  ®^Hubi? 
G.  Schniidt  of  Rutgers,  who  .  .  .  edited  the  our 
rent  publication,  has  corrected  .  errors  o 
fact  fand  added  notes].”  (j  Am  Hist)°  Annen 
dix.  List  of  Erskine’s  military  maps.  Index. 


“More  than  one  hundred  of  [Erskine’sl  ooim- 
ful  maps  have  recently  been  put  on  di^nlav  h- 
the  New  York  Historical  Socilty.  .  l?thL& 
book  adds  information  on  map  m^hi^  fn 
®^'^®’  it  is  marred  by  ?kgue  gen 
eraiities,  obscure  local  reference!,  and  fuS 


comments  as  ‘he  must  have  learned,’  ‘in  ail 
likelihood,’  partly  the  result  of  a  dearth  of 
biographical  material.  .  .  .  [However,  Erskine’ sj 
letters,  set  forth  in  the  book,  reveal  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  [the]  technical  side  of  the  war.” 
North  Callahan 

Am  Hist  R  72:1484  J1  ’67  310w 
Choice  4:1044  N  ’67  120w 


“The  book  contains  almost  no  Information  on 
the  relationship  between  the  maps  supplied  by 
Erskine  and  Washington’s  military  moves.  .  .  . 
What  Heusser  produced  was  an  uncritical  and 
unscholarly  life-and-letters  biography  of  the 
type  conunonly  written  throughout  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Heusser,  moreover, 

edited  the  letteis  to  suit  his  purpose — piecing 
together  parts  of  rough  drafts  that  may  never 
have  been  sent,  including  sentences  in  the  text 
that  had  been  crossed,  out,  and  setting  up 
paragraphs  wherever  he  liked.  .  .  .  While  one 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  reissuing  such  a  work  of 
shoddy  scholarship,  the  book  does  serve  one 
important  purpose:  it  demonstrates  that 
Erskine  deserves  a  better  biography.”  G.  A. 
Billias 

J  Am  Hist  54:112  Je  ’67  360w 


HEVESY,  PAUL  DE.  The  unification  of  the 
world;  proposals  of  a  diplomat.  356p  U  $10 
Pergamon 

338.91  International  economic  relations.  Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  65-14783 

The  author  has  “had  a  long  career  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  first  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment  service  before  1914,  and  then  of  his  native 
Hungai-y  after  1318.  .  .  .  He  also  served  for 
some  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wheat  Advisory 
Council.  .  .  .  [He]  is  in  favour  of  as  wide  an  in¬ 
ternational  union  as  possible,  with  an  emphasis 
on  improved  food-production  and  absolute  free 
trade  in  agriculture,  as  the  chief  key  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.”  (TLS)  Indexes. 


“Convinced  that  the  world  is  slowly  moving 
towards  economic  and  political  unification, 
[Hevesy]  has  directed  his  talents  to  uncovering 
the  ways  in  which  this  movement  can  delib¬ 
erately  be  accelerated.  The  force  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  however,  is  severely  circumscribed  by 
his  failure  to  examine  in  detail  his  two  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  whose  truth  he  assumes  to  be  self 
evident.  They  are:  (a)  that  the  world  in  fact  has 
historically  been  moving  in  stages  towards  uni¬ 
fication;  and  (b)  that  the  existence  of 
world  government  will  lead  to  a  stable  and  last¬ 
ing  peace.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  evi¬ 
dence  available  suppoi-ts  either  of  these  pro¬ 
positions.  .  .  .  Valuable  appendices.” 

Choice  4:346  My  ’67  200w 


inis  IS  a  sincere,  cranky,  provocative  book, 
which  professional  economists  will  either  deride 
or  dismiss  as  a  rehash  of  old  arguments,  re¬ 
futed  long  ago,  of  Professor  Hayek  and  his 
school.  Yet  it  is,  for  the  general  reader,  empha¬ 
tically  a  tract  for  the  times.  The  writer  is 
resolutely  anti-Communist.  He  [sees]  .  .  .  the 
niodified  capitalism’  ...  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Itaiy  .  .  . 
j!as]  the  best  instrument  for  man’s  betterment, 
ine  spread  of  the  system,  he  suggests,  is  essen- 
Ual  to  .  .  .  world-government.  .  .  .  The  rigid 
doctrinaire  totalitarianism  of  their  governments 
will,  [he]  thinks,  be  so  moderated  as  to  allow 
a  real  Russian  (later,  possibly,  a  Chinese)  rap- 
prochement  with  the  non-communist  world.  It 
suggests,  that  the  communist 
ccmntries  will  need  capital,  and  he  makes  the 
weirdly  Utopian  proposal  that  capitalist  govern- 
ments  should  offer  capital  to  the  Soviet  Union 
allies,  on  certain  conditions.  Only  one 
a?r®®i'nent  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  and  free  elections  everywhere — need  be 
mentioned  to  show  how  starry-eyed  and  un¬ 
realistic  this  proposal  is.” 

TLS  P1032  N  24, ’66  900w 


JOHN.  The  dragon’s  em- 

1  bi  If  at;  communists  and  Africa, 

iozp  pi  $5.95  Praeger 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)— 
Africa — Foreign 
China  (People’s  Republic  of 

66-12983 

.  In  this  work  the  author  argues  ‘‘that  China’s 

besl-^  interests  cannot  possibly  be  in  the 

of  Africans.  .  .  .  He  focuses  on 
the  five  prmciples  of  peaceful  coexistence  upon 
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which  China  and  India  agreed  in  1954.  ...  In 
hi3  African  tour  of  1963-64,  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai  made  these  principles  his  main  offering  to 
Africans.  .  .  .  []VIr.  Hevi  suggests]  tliey 

are  being  violated  by  China  in  Africa  as  else¬ 
where.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


.[The  author,]  a  British-educated  Ghananlan 
university  teacher  who  has  also  been  a  student 
in  Red  China  ...  is  not  an  apologist  for  the 
former  colonial  powers — ^more  often  he  says  ‘a 
plague  on  both  your  houses’ — but  he  does 
assess  the  ruthlessness  of  China  as  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  selfishness  of  the  colonial  pow- 
ers.  His  plea  is  for  Africa  to  be  let  alone  but 
not  abandoned.  .  .  .  The  text  is  documented 
and  quite  readable.  Recommended  for  general 
collections  in  public  and  academic  libraries.  It 
wUl  be  required  for  African  collections.”  M. 
D.  Herrick 

Library  J  92:1927  My  15  ’67  210w 

“Mr.  Hevi  leaves  his  readers  in  no  doubt 
about  .  .  .  Chinese  aims  and  intentions.  .  .  .  As 
?•. to  the  warning  which  he  utters  to 
his  fellow  Africans,  [he]  is  strongly  critical  of 
^rica  s  own  weaknesses  and  failures.  .  .  .With 
his  Banda-like  views,  Mr.  Hevi  will  not  provide 
populaji'  reading  for  the  majority  of  African  na¬ 
tionalists.  The  attractiveness  of  these  views  to 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  however, 
wiU  be  outweighed  by  the  author’s  outspoken 
warning  of  the  dangers  which  their  policies  im¬ 
ply.  What  makes  Mr.  Hevi’s  study  particularly 
interesting  and  valuable  is  that  he  has  studied 
the  Chinese  at  first  hand,  and  is  well  informed 
about,  their  activities  in  Africa,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  afraid  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts,  without  worrying  whether  they 
are  fashionable.” 

TLS  p814  S  14  ’67  550w 


HEWITT,  H.  J.  The  organization  of  war  under 
Edward  III,  1338-62.  206p  pi  maps  $7.50  Barnes 
&  Noble 

942.03  Great  Britain — -History,  Military.  Hun¬ 
dred  Tears’  War,  1339-1453.  Great  Britain— 
History — Plantagenets,  1154-1399  66-71645 

“It  is  the  participation  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  populace  in  the  war  between  their  two  coun¬ 
tries  during  twenty-eight  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  which  Dr.  Hewitt  has  here  examined. 
.  .  .  He  iliustrates  their  assistance  in  the  defence 
of  raided  areas,  their  labours  to  provide  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  shipping 
and  movement  of  troops.  Those  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  war  in  both  the  countries 
.  .  .  recognized  how  essential  was  this  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  they  took  steps  in  consequence  to  con¬ 
dition  the  mind  and  outlook  of  the  ‘civilian’ 
population.  Conversely,  they  sought  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  non-combatants  among  the  ene¬ 
my.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Nothing  more  significant  in  the  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish  medieval  military  studies  has  appeared  in 
the  last  half  century.  It  is  an  exciting  book;  in¬ 
deed,  a  challenging  one.  .  .  .  Here  is  war  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  modern  sense  as  it  affected  the  lives 
not  only  of  the  men  who  fought  in  it  but  also 
of  those  who  suffered  its  ravages  and  of  those 
who  stayed  at  home  and  provided  the  logistical 
support  for  armies  operating  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  seas.  .  .  .  This  [is  a]  thoughtful,  perceptive, 
fascinating,  and  extremely  significant  study.’ 
John  Beeler 

Am  Hist  R  72:555  Ja  ’67  450w 

“A  detailed,  topical  treatment  of  non-com¬ 
batant  aspects  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Hundred 
Tears  War.  .  .  .  There  is  new  material  on  the 
parde  de  la  mer  and  transfer  of  territory  via 
the  Treaties  of  Bretigny  and  Calais.  [The  book] 
emphasizes  the  practice  as  opposed  to  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  war  .  .  .  and  as  such  is  a  usefui  sup¬ 
plement  and  corrective  to  the  standard  military 
campaign  histories.” 

Choice  3:1068  Ja  ’67  130w 

“The  scope  of  this  erudite  and  detailed  study 
is  more  restricted  than  its  title  might  suggest. 
Dr.  Hewitt  is  here  concerned  .  .  .  with  non-com¬ 
batants,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
with  a  wealth  of  illustration  that  these,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  in  the  twentieth,  were  no 
mere  spectators  of  the  activities  of  the  warring 
nations  to  which  they  belonged.  .  .  .  [His]  book 
is  addressed  by  a  professional  medievalist  to 
his  fellow  specialists,  but  others  who  can  face 
his  austere  scholarship  may  find  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  have  unexpectedly  wide  implications.” 

TLS  p920  O  6  ’66  360w 


HEYER,  PAUL.  Architects  on  architecture; 
new  directions  in  America.  416p  il  $17.60 
Walker  &  co. 

724.9  Architects.  Architecture,  Modern — 
20th  century.  Architecture,  Ainerican 

66-22504 

“This  book  presents  the  design  approach,  the 
ideas  and  the  major  work  of  some  forty  lead- 
mg  American  architects  or  groups  of  archi¬ 
tects.  The  architects  were  not  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  preconceived  point  of  view,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  buildings,  their  statements  and  their 
concerns  seem  generally  to  represent  the  most 
positive  and  inlluential  directions  in  American 
architecture  today.  .  .  .  Although  presented  as 
a  seri^  of  Individual  studies,  I  hope  tliis  book 
may  offer  its  readers  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  problems  and  directions  of  American  ar- 
dhitecture.  generally.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Building  index  and  general  index. 


Choice  4:414  Je  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Silver 

Nation  204:629  My  15  '67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Reyner  Banham 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:32  O  12  ’67  1600w 
“The  real  weakness  of  [this]  book  is  not 
the  size  of  its  subject  but  its  point  of  view. 
For  although  in  his  Introduction  the  author 
voices  some  polite  misgivings  about  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  American  architecture,  ...  he  makes 
the  fundamental  error  of  accepting  [the  archi¬ 
tects’]  own  perspectives  of  their  own  work. 
And  these,  if  these  taped  interviews  are  to  be 
believed  are  suftocating  in  their  smugness  and 
precosity.  .  .  .  [Had  he  visited  the  buildings] 
he  could  not  have  so  readily  accepted  the  ar¬ 
chitects'  evaluation  of  their  projects,  so  many 
of  w'hose  malfunctions  in  real  life  are  notorious. 
.  .  .  [The]  book  does  not,  unfortunately,  define 
many  new  directions;  it  is  largely  a  catalogue 
of  novel  forms.  .  .  .  Otherwise,  [it]  is  too 
large,  too  expensive  and  too  amiable  by  far.” 
J.  M.  Fitch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  26  ’66  1950w 
“[Here  is  a  writer]  who  must  make  guesses 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  will  be  sifted  and 
weighted  only  after  most  of  us  have  vanished 
from  the  earth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
askance  at  .  .  .  Heyer  for  having  attempted 
the  impossible:  the  impossible  should  be  al¬ 
ways  welcomed.  .  .  .  [The  book]  has  all  the 
perverse  chaim  of  a  class  album.  If  you  find 
(and  who  doesn’t?)  a  genuine  enjoyment  in 
someone  else’s  Indiscreet  remarks,  you  will  find 
plenty  to  amuse  you  here.  .  .  .  But  you  will 
also  find  a  good  many  challenging  statements 
by  Paolo  Soleri,  who  hasn’t  begun  to  receive 
the  publicity  he  may  deserve;  and  you  won't 
be  surprised  to  discover  that  Philip  Johnson, 
as  usual,  makes  more  sense  than  anyone  else.” 
Sat  R  50:42  Mr  11  ’67  190w 
“Mr.  Heyer  obviously  knows  his  subject,  and 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  this  book, 
but  the  element  he  has  omitted  is  that  of  crit¬ 
icism.  He  does  not  try  to  discriminate  between 
the  many  first-rate  architects  practising  in 
America  and  the  second-rate,  and  the  result  is 
a  text  that  treats  everyone  and  everything, 
however  meritorious  and  however  trivial,  with 
the  same  reverence  and  solemnity.  On  this  basis, 
to  be  inflicted  with  ‘the  full  range  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  thought’  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
some  nice  pictures  that  are  mostly  available  in 
other  publications.” 

TLS  p632  J1  20  ’67  210w 


HEYMANN,  FREDERICK  G.  Poland  & 
Czechoslovakia.  ISlp  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice- 
Hall 

943.8  Poland — ^History.  Czechoslovak  Re¬ 
public — History  66-22803 

“The  interrelationship  between  "West  Slav 
peoples  is  [a  part]  ...  of  the  story  of  each 
of  them.  ...  [I]  combine  the  development  of 
both  countries  in  each  chapter,  as  this  stoiw 
unfolds,  essentially  on  a  chronological  basis. 
.  .  .  Such  method  of  proceeding  on  parallel 
tracks  may  help  in  the  basic  understanding  of 
their  history.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Otakar  Odlozilik 

Am  Hist  R  72:1444  J1  '67  440w 
“Heymann  is  eminently  qualified — by  scholarly 
competence,  personal  background,  and  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  usual  nationalistic  bias — to  write 
[this  book).  ...  It  is  strongest  on  the  period 
before,  roughly,  1600  (the  author’s  chief  re¬ 
search  preoccupation),  stronger  on  the  Czech.s 
than  the  Poles,  and  quite  weak  on  the  Slovaks. 
It  is  likely  to  appeal  to  its  intended  readership. 
American  undergraduates  and  Interested  lay- 
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HEYMANN,  F.  G. — Continued 
men:  it  is  generally  readable  in  style,  and  the 
technique  adopted  of  stressing  those  facets  of 
each  nation’s  past  which  chiefly  explain  its 
present  situation  is  in  tune^ 
antiquai’ian  attitude  of  today  s  studen^.  Ihe 
bibliography  includes  the  best  of  the  Englwh 
language  writings  on  the  two  states  and  their 

people®- "choice  3:1068  Ja  '67  160w 

“Though  relations  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  have  long  fluctuated  between  co- 
operation  and  conflict,  the  author  feels  that  the 
common  struggle  to  defend  their  distinctive 
identities  has  recently  brought  better  under¬ 
standing  between  them.  Professor  Heymanii 
maintains  that  the  closer  the  West  Slav  peoples 
can  move  toward  one  another,  the  greater  also 
will  be  their  chances  of  moving  into  a  position 
of  importance  commensurate  with  their  rich 

past-"  ^ilibfary^^J^  W:4108  S  15  '66  160w 

HEZLET,  sir  ARTHUR.  The  submarine  and 
sea  power.  278p  il  maps  $12.50  Stein  &  Day 
359.32  Submarines  67-15760 

In  discussing  the  role  of  submarines  through¬ 
out  history,  the  author  “brings  the  reader  from 
Alexander's  first  tentative  probing  of  the 
depths  (circa  300  B.C.)  up  to  the  current  Po¬ 
laris  era,  wherein  the  submarine  is  the  prime 
deterrent  to  nuclear  holocaust.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 

“The  British  admiral  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  surveying,  analyzing,  and  assessing  the 
strategic  role  of  submarines.  ...  In  his  initial 
chapter,  which  traces  submarine  history  to 
about  1900,  he  relies  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Burgoyne,  Field,  and  Sueter  and  hence  perpet¬ 
uates  a  few  errors  and  myths.  The  illustrative 
material,  which  is  useful  and  keyed  to  the  text, 
is  well  presented.  .  .  .  [This  book  isj  a  well 
considered  contribution  to  naval  history.  A 
steep  price  but  highly  recommended.”  F.  J. 
Anderson 

Library  J  92:2770  Ag  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  ’67  70w 
“Admiral  Hezlet  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  write  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  To  [hisj  experience 
he  adds  a  cool  analytical  mind  and  a  workman¬ 
like  prose  style.  The  major  part  of  his  book  is 
a  detailed  account  of  the  part  played  by  the 
submarines  of  all  the  participants  in  the  two 
world  wars  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  their  achievements.  .  .  .  The  ac¬ 
count  of  submarine  activity  is  methodical  and 
thorough  and  backed  with  statistics  and  dia¬ 
grams.  .  .  .  Its  chronological  detailed  exposi¬ 
tion  is  not  easy  to  read  but,  like  a  good  staff 
paper,  its  conclusions  are  illuminating  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  force  and  clarity.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
conclusions  on  the  submarine’s  past  efficacy 
In  operations  against  warships  are  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.” 

TLS  p581  Je  29  ’67  650w 


HIBBARD,  GEORGE  RICHARD,  ed.  Renais¬ 
sance  and  modern  essays;  presented  to  Vivian 
de  Sola  Pinto  in  celebration  of  his  7Uth 
birthday:  ed.  by  G.  R.  Hibbard,  with  the 
assistance  of  George  A.  Panichas  and  Allan 
Rodway.  235p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Pinto,  Vivian  de  Sola  66-7004 

Nineteen  essays  dedicated  to  Professor  Pinto 
who  “revolutionized  [the]  English  school  [of 
the  University  of  Nottingham],  endowing  staff 
and  students  with  a  sense  of  exploratory-  adven¬ 
ture.  (TLS)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

„  “This  memorial  volume  suffers  from  the  de¬ 
fect  of  Its  genre:  unevenness.  ...  In  excellence, 
[the^  essays]  range  from  the  penetration  of 
Mario  Praz’  study  of  Byron  and  Sheila  Smith’s 
essay  on  Trollope  down  to  utter  trivia  on  au¬ 
thors  who  are  deservedly  unknown.  .  .  Since 
there  is.no  unity,,  there  is,  as  Hibbard  indicates 
in  his  introduction,  only  a  wide-ranging  and 
eclectic  series  of  unrelated  studies  in  English 
hterature.  Recommended  only  for  large  librar- 

Cholce  4:528  J1  ’67  IlOw 
[Geoffrey]  Bullough’s  research  Into  the 
literature  of  [biblical  and  historical  polygamvl 
has  resulted  in  an  essay  notable  for  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  sunirise.  This,  with  Mr,  Mackerness’s 
notes  on  Shaw  as  a  music  critic,  and  Ivo 
Vidan  s  perceptive  comment  from  Yugoslavia  on 
the  Anglo-American  Henry  James,  are  the  least 
expected  items  of  the  collection” 

TLS  pl026  N  10  ’66  660w 


HIBBERT,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  making  of 
Charles  Dickens.  321p  il  $5.95  Harper 


T?  /-v-r*  Q9  o 


O  A 17  ‘J  O 


The  author  relates  the  story  of  Dickens  s  life 
showing  “how  his  experience,  especially  that  of 
his  childhood  and  adolescence,  was  transmuted 
into  a  staple  part  of  his  fiction.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones  _ 

Book  World  p3  N  12  ’67  850w 
“[This  biography]  makes  very  pleasant  read¬ 
ing  because  of  Mr.  Hibbert’s  dramatic  presen¬ 
tation  of  scenes  from  Dickens’s  life  and  because 
of  his  matching  episodes,  even  characters, 
from  Dicken’s  works  with  similar  situations  in 
his  life.  Although  Mr.  Hibbert.  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  not  reticent 
about  Dickens’s  financial  or  marital  problems, 
and  includes  plentiful  notes  and  a  long  bib¬ 
liography,  his  writing  will  appeal  to  the 
‘popular’  audience;  tlie  book  could  be  mcluded 
in  a  Young  Adult  collection.  ...  It  should 
prove  a  good  circulation  item  in  many  large 
libraries.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:2917  S  1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


“This  is  an  exceptionally  good  book,  decep¬ 
tively  so  because  of  the  modesty  and  unpre¬ 
tentiousness  with  which  it  is  written.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Hibbert]  is  steeped  in  Dickens  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  criticism  of  Dickens. 
.  .  .  Though  it  contains  no  fresh  discoveries  or 
startling  reinterpretations  .  .  .  [the  book]  in¬ 
creases  our  understanding  of  Dickens  by  mak¬ 
ing  old  truths  about  him  new.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hibbert 
quotes  brilliantly,  and  his  book  is  illustrated 
with  drawings  from  the  original  editions  chosen 
with  like  skill.  His  prose,  which  is  refreshingly 
simple,  is  untainted  by  the  current  jargon  of 
literary  criticism.  .  .  .  Dickens’s  genius  was 
essentially  obsessive,  and  its  driving  power  a 
demonic,  manic  energy,  the  Intensity  of  which 
Mr.  Hibbert  brings  out  more  vividly  than  any 
other  critic  I  know.”  Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  N  12  ’67  960w 


“[Mr.  Hibbery  has  produced  a  splendid  nar¬ 
rative.  .  .  .  [However,  his]  command  of  fact 
becomes  wealter  the  farther  he  gets  from  Dick¬ 
ens’s  childhood.  .  .  .  [Moreover  some  aspects 
of  the  early  Dickens  are  under- explored.  Space 
is  found  for  some  not  very  relevant  chapters 
about  Dickens’s  later  love-life;  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  expanded  the  perfunctoiy 
account  of  his  early  reading,  and  to  have  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  the  evolution  of  his  social 
and  political  ideas.  .  .  .  One  strength  should 
be  mentioned:  Mr.  Hibbert  writes  well  and 
very  helpfully  about  London  topography.  .  .  . 
[And  he  reminds]  us  of  Dickens’s  brilliance  as 
an  essayist,  which  is  often  forgotten.” 

TLS  plO  Ja  4  ’68  900w 


HICKEN,  VICTOR.  Illinois  in  the  Civil  War. 
391p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
973.7  Illinois— History.  U.S.— History— Civil 
War — Campaigns  and  battles  66-13378 

Written  for  the  Illinois  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial  Commission,  this  book  describes  “the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Illinois  to  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  nation  from  1861  to  1865.  ...  [It  relates] 
the .  na,rrative  of  the  Illinois  soldier  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  his  enlistment  in  a  regi- 
ment,  his  participation  In  various  conflicts, 
and  his  return  home  again.”  (Pref)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


or  tne  spate  of  centennial  histories  of  state 
participation  in  the  Civil  War,  this  volume  is 
one  of  the  ablest.  In  this  well-documented 
study  [the]  author  has,  by  extensive  use  of 
soldiers  diaries,  reminiscences,  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  numerous  regimental  his¬ 
tones,  succeeded  in  re-creating  the  raw  emo- 
«  the  people  from  Illinois  in  the  crisis 

of  the  republic.  .  .  .  [He]  occasionally  ac¬ 
cepts  the  verdict  of  just  one  Illinois  cor¬ 
respondent  or  diarist  regarding  a  given  officer 
or  event.  Also,  perhaps  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  Douglas’  efforts  to  rally  pro- 
Union  senthnent  In  Illinois,  or  to  the  role  of 
t^  state  s  soldiers  in  the  eastern  campaigns. 
This  necessary  rambling  and  involved  story 
kf’  respected,  place  on  the  shelf 

histones,  but  its  use  Is 
ll^trlcted  by  an  inadequate  index.”  W.  W. 

Am  Hist  R  72:1102  Ap  ’67  320w 
Choice  4:578  J1  ’67  130w 

provincial  history  actually 
universal  signiflcanc^  because 
of  the  author  s  concentration  on  the  lot  of  the 
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ordinary  soldier.  Whether  Illinoisans  or  not, 
readers  will  find  here  documentation  on  the 
perpetual  problems  and  hopes  of  men  at  war.” 

Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  '66  40w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Starr 

J  Am  Hist  54:154  Je  '67  440w 
‘‘No  account  of  Illinois  In  the*  Civil  War  Is 
complete  without  discussion  of  the  controver¬ 
sy  between  General  Grant  and  General  John 
A.  McClernand,  I'his  book  is  one  of  the  few  to 
present  General  McClernand  in  a  sympathetic 
light.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  of  value  to  all 
Civil  War  collections.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:6607  N  15  '66  160w 


HIGBE,  KIRBY.  The  high  hard  one,  by  Kirby 
Higbe  with  Martin  Quigley.  186p  54.95  Viking 
796.357  Baseball  67-20295 

‘‘Kirby  Higbe  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old- 
time  professional  baseball  players,  a  man  with 
little  formal  education  .  .  .  who  fought  his  way 
up  through  the  semi-pro  and  minor  league  cir¬ 
cuits  to  success  in  the  majors.  This  book  de¬ 
tails  the  rough-and-ready  life  of  the  bush 
league  ball  player  during  the  Depression,  both 
on  and  off  the  ball  field.  It  also  covers  the 
hard  road  downhill  in  the  late  40’s,  when  Higbe 
was  on  his  way  out  as  a  major  leaguer,  and 
the  tragedy  of  his  personal  life  after  his  de¬ 
parture  from  baseball.”  (Library  J) 


HICKS,  JOHN.  Capital  and  growth.  339p  $5 
Oxford 

330.1  Economics  65-25577 

The  author  ‘‘sets  out  to  analyse  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  decade  in  the  economic  the¬ 
ory  of  growth.”  (New  Statesman) 


‘‘This  book  Is  unmistakably  Hicks.  It  has, 
naturally  enough,  the  vices  of  its  virtues.  Every 
Idea  Is  thought  through  from  first  principles, 
almost  as  if  it  had  never  been  thought  before: 
and  there  are  very  few  references  to  the  litera¬ 
ture.  even  when  the  literature  has  taken  the 
problem  further  than  It  Is  carried  here.  Com¬ 
plicated  problems  are  explained  in  words  of  one 
syllable;  and  two-syllable  problems  are  slighted 
a  little.  Still.  .  .  anyone  who  wants  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  or  his  students  to  the  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  recent  work  on  the  structure  of  equi¬ 
librium  growth  will  turn  to  Hicks.  This  is  ex¬ 
position  made  Into  a  fine  art.  And  it  is  more 
than  that;  there  are  some  interesting  new  ideas 
as  well.”  R.  M.  Solow 

Am  Econ  R  66:1257  D  ’66  1600w 
Economist  216:709  Ag  21  ’65  40w 
"Those  of  us  who  have  naively  believed  that 
the  American  and  British  schools  of  growth 
theorists  differ  basically  in  their  views  are 
reminded  by  Hicks  of  the  technique  these 
economists  all  share:  the  concept  of  a  dynamic 
equilibrium  of  growth.  .  .  .  The  attraction  of 
Hicks’s  book  is  Its  discursiveness.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  field  rather  than  a  complete 
enumeration,  a  series  of  suggestions  rather 
than  a  complete  analysis.  Perhaps  because  of 
this,  a  disconcerting  eccentricity  is  displayed 
in  the  attribution  of  views  to  different  econo¬ 
mists:  some  names  appear  in  the  index  and 
not  in  the  text,  some  in  the  text  and  not  in 
the  index.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Professor  Hicks 
.  ,  ,  [does]  set  up  the  building  blocks  out  of 
which  the  new  systematic  econoimc  theory  is 
being  built.”  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  70:220  Ag  13  ’66  330w 


HIEATT,  CONSTANCE.  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight;  retold;  U.  by  Walter  Lorraine, 
unp  $3.50  Crowell 

Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight — Juvenile 
literature  66-14938 

A  prose  version  of  the  fourteenth-century 
romance  about  the  feats  of  Sir  Gawain,  who 

gursues  and  confronts  the  gigantic  Green 
[night,  meeting  with  adventure  along  the  way. 
“Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  V.  A.  Tashjian 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ‘67  lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:463  Ag  ‘67  SOw 

‘‘Much  of  the  introductory  and  descriptive 
material  of  the  original  14th-century  poem  is 
omitted  here  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  Sir 
Gawain’ s  actions.  The  story  moves  rapidly  and 
should  hold  a  young  reader’s  Interest.”  C.  A. 

Hough  J  92.1734  ^.p  15  ’67  60w 

‘‘Mrs.  Hieatt,  who’s  a  medieval  scholar,  has 
evidently  brought  up  her  own  children  on 
versions  of  the  great  story  of  Sir  Gawain’ s 
courage  and  chivalry.  Her  translation  is  not 
patronizing,  nor  has  she  omitted  anything  of 
significance  from  the  original  tale.  Occasionally, 
for  the  cognoscenti  perhaps,  a  scrap  of  the 
original  alliterative  verse  breaks  through  into 
the  prose,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  its  magic  and 
power.  For  children,  however,  there  is  plenty 
of  magic  and  power  in  this  rendering,  as  well 
as  in  the  green  geometric  gaieties  of  Walter 
Lorraine’s  drawings.”  Walker  (Jibspn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  16  ’67  140w 


There  are  many  humorous  anecdotes  about 
[the  author’s]  life  as  a  ballplayer,  but  there  are 
also  some  rough  spots  concerning  his  private 
life.  He  spends  too  much  time  on  matters  other 
than  baseball.  Details  about  his  army  life  and 
a  wrecked  marriage  wUI  have  little  appeal  for 
young  readers.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  young 
sports  fan,  and  it  will  destroy  the  image  youth 
has  of  the  many  outstanding  individuals  who 
play  the  national  pastime.”  M.  J.  Dugan 

Best  Sell  27:314  N  1  ’67  SOw  [TA] 

‘•[This]  is  not  the  usual  baseball  autoblog- 
ro^phy.  Rather,  it  is  a  bit  of  Americana.  .  .  . 
Filled  with  uninhibited  comment  regarding  both 
the  author  and  other  baseball  notables.  The 
High  Hard  One  is  a  sports  autobiography 
that  should  not  be  confined  to  the  TA  collec- 
Tio^  Recommended  generally.”  George  Whlt- 

Llbrary  J  92:2800  Ag  ‘67  160w  [TA] 
“or  Hig’s  tale  is  told  with  a  salty  tongue, 
further  spiced  with  rue  and  bitter  memories. 
He  boasts  about  the  bad  as  weU  as  the  good 
aaj^,  kicks^  convention  in  the  can,  and  muses 
without  smirking  on  the  pleasures  of  immoral¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  His  post- baseball  story,  which  invites 
pathos,  comes  out  pitiful  in  his  book.”  Jim 
Brosnan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  O  1  '67  700w 


HIGGINS,  AIDAN.  Langrlshe,  go  down;  a 
novel.  275p  $5.50  Grove 

66-28731 

This  first  novel  describes  ‘‘an  affair  between 
Imogen  Langrlshe,  the  last  flower  of  a  decay¬ 
ing  Anglo-Irish  family,  and  Otto  Beck,  an 
aging  (35)  German  student  of  Bohemian 
tastes.  (Library  J)  The  story  is  set  in  County 
Kildare,  Ireland. 


[This]  novel  is  a  masterful  evocation  of 
tme,  place,  and  human  sensibility.  .  .  .  With 
Its  overtones  of  approaching  war  and  the 
contrasts  between  Otto’s  brutality  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  intellectualism  and  Imogen’s  gentility 
and  Irish  fecklessness,  it  may  also  be  read 
as  an  allegory  of  the  decline  of  Ireland, 
Europe,  and  the  West.  Mr.  Higgins’  descriptive 
style  is  poetic  without  loss  of  accuracy  or  in¬ 
sight.  His  novel  Is  not  likely  to  be  popular, 
but  should  please  discriminating  readers.  For 
academic  and  most  public  libraries.”  J.  P. 
Moran 

Library  J  92:793  P  16  '67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Moynahan 

New  Repub  156:19  Ap  1  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  71:135  Ja  28  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  John  Montague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  16  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:160  P  25  ’67  160w 
“The  first  section  of  this  carefully  con¬ 
structed  and  Intelligent  book,  Helen’s  section, 
foreshadows  retrospectively,  as  it  were,  the 
themes  developed  in  the  central  portion.  .  .  . 
Imogen’s  sorrow,  weakness,  and  despair — her 
languishing,  her  anguish — are  vividly  por¬ 
trayed,  as  is  Helen’s  decline  (although  the 
third  sister  is  too  shadowy).  One  believes 
Higgins’s  version  of  the  decay  of  Ireland.  The 
author  is  less  successful  in  proposing  Otto  as 
a  generalized  national  figure;  but  as  a  pomp¬ 
ous.  sensual  individual  he  comes  across  clear¬ 
ly  enough.  The  book  is  movln.g,  delicate,  and 
graceful,  yet  not  sentimental;  it  is  ironic  and 
witty  in  its  juxtapositions  and,  despite  oc¬ 
casional  melodrama,  quite  serious  throughout.” 
J.  J.  HaU 

Sat  R  50:42  Mr  4  ’67  420w 
“Mr.  Higgins  clearly  feels  his  responsibilities 
towards  prose  rather  acutely,  but  his  stvle  is 
sustained  not  so  much  by  ambition  as  by  an 
unremitting  attention,  and  although  his  part¬ 
icularities  can  verge  on  the  gratuitous,  they  do 
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HIGGINS,  AIDAN — Continued 
make  you  see.  The  relation  of  the  bits  of  the 
novel  to  the  whole  piece  is  not  always  con- 
vincing  (and  never  achieves  ^  that  rhythm  of 
organization  so  impre^ive  in,  for  example, 
John  McGahern’s  The  Dark)  IBRD  1966],  but 
Langrishe,  Go  Down  certainly  reveals  a  pro¬ 
mising  talent.”^^^  ^  ^qow 


HIGGINS,  DAVID.  Portrait  of  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son;  the  poet  and  her  prose.  266p  $7.50 

Rutgers  univ.  press 

818  Dickinson,  Emily  66-28132 

The  author  discusses  the  growth  of  Miss 
Dickinson’s  prose  style  “as  it  reflects  her  life 
as  person  and  poet.  Eight  chapter.s  treat  the 
influences  of  her  family,  early  friendship.s, 
‘preceptors’  and  ‘masters’  and  other  friends, 
and  the  stages  of  doubt,  crisis,  ecstacy.  anguish, 
self-reliance,  and  grief  transfoi-med  into  the 
art  of  letter  or  poem.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This  is  an]  admirable  and  indispensable 
study  of  the  Dickinson  letters.  .  .  .  Most  con¬ 
vincing  is  the  case  Higgins  makes  for  Samuel 
Bowles,  rather  than  Wadsworth,  as  Emily’s 
‘Master’  in  that  relationship  of  love  and  an¬ 
guish  that  characterizes  the  love  poems  of  the 
early  1860’s  and  beyond.  But  he  demonstrates 
that  Emily’s  loves  and  loyalties  were  less  con¬ 
flicting  than  expressive  of  difllerlng  needs  and 
values  realized  in  her  ‘sacred  friendships’  with 
Bowles.  Wadsworth,  and  Judge  Lord  and  m  her 
literary  friendship  with  Higginson.  .  .  .  Concise 
and  lucid,  detailed  yet  not  pedantic,  this  ‘por¬ 
trait’  deserves  to  be  part  of  every  library.  Notes 
and  index  are  excellent.” 

Choice  4:981  N  ’67  180w 


“Mr.  Higgins,  who  is  a  member  of  the  En¬ 
glish  faculty  at  Rutgers,  has  written  a  solid 
work  of  scholarship,  carefully  documented. 
.  .  .  [He]  provides  a  readable  study  of  the 
poet’s  life  as  revealed  in  the  letters.  Only  the 
index  is  inferior.  Recommended  for  literature 
collections.”  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  92:1933  My  15  ’67  170w 


HIGGINS,  TRUMBULL.  Hitler  and  Russia:  the 
Third  Reich  in  a  two-front  war,  1937-1943. 
310p  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

950.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns 
and  battles — Russia.  Hitler,  Adolf  66-16705 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Weinberg 

Am  Hist  R  72:965  Ap  ’67  450w 
Choice  3:1068  Ja  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Douglas  Gill 

New  Statesman  74:818  D  8  ’67  270w 


liography.  But  the  Graves  who  holds  the  whple 
corpus  together  and  makes  sense  of  its  diversity 
is  Graves  the  poet.  His  Action,  his  mythology, 
his  autobiography,  even  his  editions,  transla¬ 
tions  and  ephemera  are  those  of  a  poet.  .  .  . 
[This  is  an]  amazingly  comprehensive  work.” 

TLS  P1032  N  10  '66  850w 


HILEN,  ANDREW,  ed.  The  letters  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  2v.  See  Longfellow. 
H.  W. 


HILGER,  M.  INEZ.  Huenun  fJamku;  an  Arau- 
canian  Indian  of  the  Andes  remembers  the 
past,  by  M.  Inez  Hilger,  with  the  assistance 
of  Margaret  A.  Mondloch;  pref.  by  Margaret 
Mead.  128p  pi  $3.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
980.3  Araucanian  Indians  66-22712 

This  “is  a  record  of  Araucanian  customs  as 
related  by  ...  an  old  Araucanian  man  in 
Chile.  We  met  Huenun  while  making  an  eth¬ 
nographic  study  of  child  life  of  his  people.  He 
lived  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Andes 
near  Panguipulli  a  village  predominantly  Chil¬ 
ean.  .  .  .  The  Araucanians  are  descendants  of 
an  unconquered,  aboriginal  people.”  (Introd) 
Index. 


“Anthropologist  Hilger  Is  well-known  and  re¬ 
spected  for  her  work  among  the  Chippewa  In¬ 
dians  of  Minnesota.  Although  the  technique  of 
working  with  one  informant  to  create  a  ‘mem¬ 
ory  culture’  smacks  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
20th  century,  the  results  constitute  an  effective 
book  in  that  the  reader — undergraduate,  grad¬ 
uate,  lay — will  gain  much  authoritative  descrip¬ 
tive,  ethnographic  data  about  the  Araucanians 
of  Chile.  Anthropological  attitudes  and  field 
methods  emerge  expllcity.  Hilger  does  not  ab¬ 
jure  the  use  of  ‘I,’  records  her  own  emotional 
reactions  and  how  she  handles  them.  Interest¬ 
ingly  presented  ” 

Choice  4:352  My  ’67  IlOw 
“This  is  a  delightful  account.  .  .  .  [Huenun 
Namku]  was  an  unusual  person  for  an  ethno¬ 
graphic  informant  because  he  was  a  volunteer 
who  wanted  to  give  a  trathful  picture  of  his 
people  and  to  preserve  in  writing  the  old  cul¬ 
ture.  An  articulate  man  and  an  independent 
thinker,  he  dominated  the  interviews  and  often 
dictated  the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed.  .  .  . 
Although  Sister  Inez  says  this  account  is  not  a 
study  in  ethnographic  methods,  one  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  it  is.  because  it  states  very 
well  her  own  field  methods  and  great  under¬ 
standing  of  Araucanian  aboriginal  culture. 
Often  using  Huenun  flramku’s  own  words,  a 
valuable  record  is  given  of  the  ethos  and  val¬ 
ues  of  a  way  of  life  that  will  probably  soon  be 
gone.  .  .  [This]  should  be  in  aU  libraries  ” 
Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  91:6103  D  15  ’66  230w 


HIGGINSON,  FRED  H.  A  bibliography  of  the 
St  Robert  Graves.  (Archon  bk)  328p 
il  $15  Shoe  String 

012  Graves,  Robert — Bibliography  66-8619 
This  bibliography  “is  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions:  books  written  wholly  by  [Graves]  or  in 
collaboration,  including  translations,  editions 
and  rewritings:  books  containing  contributions 
by  .[him] :  articles  and  letters  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  miscellanea,  including  broadcasts 
and  grarnophone  records:  a  selective  list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  about  Graves,  and  various 
appendixes,  addenda  and  a  comprehensive  gen¬ 
eral  index.  There  are  also  a  number  of  pho¬ 
tographic  plates  depicting  some  of  Graves’s 
books  and  manuscript  work-sheets.”  (TLS) 

“A.  remarkable  and  essential  bibliography. 

has  listed  everything  Graves  put  oii 
paper.  .  .  .  The  bibliographic  matter  is  exact 
(including  .a  contents  listing)  and  will  serve  well 
in  identifying  first  editions  except  that  ‘points’ 
are  not  mentioned..  .  .  Mandatory,  despite  the 
Graves  is  still  very  much  alive  and  wS- 

Cholce  3:1004  Ja  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Hoffman 

Poetry  110:411  S  ’67  250w 
Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  the  volume  Is 
something  of  an  historical  record  of  English 
Hterary  life  from  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War  onwards.  For  instance.  Graves’s  first  col- 
i®*S*^*^  Over  the  Brazier,  was  pub- 

lished  In  1916  at  eightpence  by  the  Poet^ 

historic  Bloom^ 
®^rine  of  Georgian  and  neo-Georgian 
P06Lry»  .  «  ,  All  [tn©  V3,rioilSl  af 

Graves  s  work  occupy  many  pages  of  thls^*blb- 


HILL,  C.  P.  Franltlln  Roosevelt.  62p  pi  $1.56 

Oxford 

B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano  66-70680 
A  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Exeter  “traces 
the  most  important  events  in  the  career  of  the 
thirty-second  President  of  the  United  States.” 
(Social  Studies)  Bibliography. 

“Obviously  intended  for  an  English  audience. 
Its  brevity  suggests  a  series  of  lectures.  .  .  . 
Its  bibliography  omits  the  most  authoritative 
of  Roosevelt  biographies— that  of  Frank  Freidel, 
[F.D.R.  and  the  South,  BRD  1965].  Nor  does  it 
compare  at  .all  with  the  brief  sketches  of 
Dexter  Perkins,  [J.  M.l  Burns,  or  [W.  E.] 
Leuchteiiberg,  [Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal,  BRD  1963],  Not  worth  the  investment 
for  the  library.” 

Choice  3:953  D  ’66  90w 

,  addition  to  an  outstanding  series  of 

oriof  .biographies  of  noteworthy  historical  per¬ 
sonalities  .  .  .  [is]  highly  recommended  as 
supplementary  reading  in  high  school  history 
courses. 

Social  Studies  68:228  O  ’67  70w  [TA] 

H ILL,  ELIZABETH  STARR.  Evan’s  comer;  11. 
by  Nancy  Grossman,  unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59 

JdLOit 

„ .  67-279 

Negro  boy  longs  for  a  private  place, 
.lovingly  fixes  the  special  cor- 
nei  his  mother  gives  him  in  their  tiny  apart- 
nient.  .  .  .  Ages  six  to  nine.”  (Commonweal) 

“The  mor^,  like  most,  goes  too  far.  It  is  not 
enough  for  Evan  to  have  a  comer  of  his  o^ 
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In  which  to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet.  .  .  He 
can't  find  ‘true  happiness’  unless  he  returns  to 
society,  i.e.,  helps  his  little  brother  Adam  to 
make  a  corner  too.  Somehow  one  senses  here 
the  impulse  that  causes  parents  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  to  psychiatrists  because  they  aren’t  well- 
rounded  and  social  and  prefer  to  read  at  home.” 
B.  N.  O”  Doherty 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  18  170w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  My  4  ’67 
80w 

Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  '67  60w 
‘‘Despite  the  author’s  purposeful  earnestness, 
an  appealing  little  boy  emerges  in  the  simple, 
sensitive  storytelling.  Abundant  illustrations — 
done  in  soft  water  colors — present  vivid,  warm¬ 
ly  sympathetic  views  of  Evan  and  his  life  at 
home  and  in  the  city’s  restless,  kaleidoscopic 
streets.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:198  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  N.  T.  Orr 

Library  J  92:4603  D  15  ’67  130w 
‘‘The  story  line  is  slight,  but  both  text  and 
illustrations  present  an  engaging  child;  the 
family’s  living  conditions  are  shown  matter-of- 
factly  with  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  discom¬ 
fort  ’  ’  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:41  F  18  ’67  140w 


HILL,  SIR  FRANCIS.  Georgian  Lincoln.  336p 
pi  $15.50  Cambridge 

942.53  Lincoln,  England  65-18925 

The  author,  and  former  mayor,  ‘‘continues 
in  this  volume  his  .  .  .  history  of  his  native 
city.  Medieval  Lincoln  appeared  in  1948  [BRD 
1949],  and  was  reissued  in  1965;  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Lincoln  was  published  in  1956.  This 
third .  volume  covers  the  period  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  and  parliamentary  reform,  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  war  and  the  post-war 
depression.  As  in  previous  volumes,  local  his¬ 
tory  is  taken  as  a  microcosm  of  the  social 
history  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Since  Lincoln  was 
a  county  town,  a  cathedral  city,  a  centre  of 
trade  and  an  industrial  centre,  its  history  is 
in  many  ways  representative  of  English  history 
as  a  whole.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Robinton 

Am  Hist  R  72:976  Ap  ’67  400w 
‘‘This  volume  [is]  a  work  of  careful  pains¬ 
taking  scholarship.  .  .  .  Based  almost  entirely 
on  primary  sources,  the  book  is  a  model  of 
what  the  best  local  history  should  be.  .  .  .  Hill 
presents  a  fair  balance  of  political,  economic, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  a  frame¬ 
work  that  is  broadly  chronological.  Especially 
useful  is  his  careful  analysis  of  the  decline  of 
the  common  council  of  the  old  corporation. 
This  exceptionally  readable  book  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  student  of  English  local  in¬ 
stitutions.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:1068  Ja  ’67  170w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  work  of  graceful  erudition  by  an 
author  who  combines  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  past  in  its  local  setting  with  critical 
discrimination  and  an  awareness  of  contempor¬ 
ary  historical  trends.  .  .  .  Sir  Francis  examines 
with  loving  care  the  polite  world  of  ‘above¬ 
hill,’  which  was  administratively  as  well  as 
socially  distinct  from  ‘belowhill.’  where  the 
main  body  of  the  citizens  lived.  Of  ‘abovehiir 
he  writes  that  ‘here  within  mouldering  Roman 
defences  and  medieval  walls  and  gateways 
lived  a  tiny  society  of  clergy,  and  gentry.’  .  .  , 
He  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  this  small 
oligarchy  from  its  early  days  ...  to  the  end 
when  vitality  and  wealth  had  passed  to  new 
‘belowhill’  leaders,  impatient  of  clerical  influ¬ 
ence  and  conservatism.” 

TLS  pl64  Mr  2  ’67  460w 


HILL,  HAMLIN, 

his  publishers. 


ed.  Mark  Twain’s  letters  to 
1867-1894.  See  Twain,  M. 


HILL,  HERBERT,  jt.  ed.  Employment,  race, 
and  poverty.  See  Ross,  A.  M. 


HILL,  REUBEN,  jt.  auth.  International  bibli¬ 
ography  of  research  in  marriage  and  the 
family,  1900-1964.  See  Aldous,  J. 


HILL,  SAMUEL  S.  Southern  churches  in  crisis 
[by]  Samuel  S.  Hill.  Jr.  234p  $5.95  Holt 
280  Protestantism.  Southern  States — Church 
history  66-10211 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion. 
University  of  North  Carolina  ‘‘argues  that 


popular  Southern  Protestantism,’  in  spite  of  its 
vitality,  is  ill  equipped  to  face  secularism,  ra¬ 
cial  crisis,  urbanization,  and  other  social  prob¬ 
lems  because  of  its  emphasis  on  tlie  emo¬ 
tional  conversion  experience  and  narrow  piety, 
its  isolation  from  mainstream  Christianity, 
theological  immaturity,  and  dependence  on  sur¬ 
rounding  ‘folk  culture.’  A  major  part  of  his  an¬ 
alysis  is  devoted  to  the  development  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Baptist  and  Methodist  sects  into  power¬ 
ful  denominations  and  their  place  in  a  socio¬ 
logical  structure,  or  ‘typology.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography  Index. 


An  articulate  and  influential  representative 
9f  a  new  breed  of  theological  leadership  that 
IS  slowly  emerging  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  [Hill]  has  carried  out  this  study  with 
a  carefully  controlled  but  smoldering  passion. 
•.  •  „•  According  to  Hill,  whatever  hope  there 
IS  for  renewal  and  relevance  in  the  southern 
religious  establishment  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  It  may  recover  a  sense  of  history,  that 
It  m£^  rnove  into  the  mainstream  of  ecumeni¬ 
cal  Christianity  and  develop  structures  of 
theology,  liturgy  and  polity  which  will  enable 
it  to  rnaintain  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
faith  while,  ministering  to  its  part  of  the  world. 
At  this  point,  I  believe,  Hill  is  not  altogether 
convincing,  since  the  more  ‘churchly,’  liturgical 
churches  have  not  performed  very  brilliantly 
either.  .  .  .  But  the  main  thrust  of  his  argai- 
rnent,  I  (dunk,  is  sound,  and  his  concluding 
sketch  of  what  the  church  ought  to  be  is 
fascinating  and  provocative.  All  in  all,  this  is 
a  work  of  enduring  importance.”  Richard  Pope 
Christian  Century  84:723  My  31  ’67  750w 
‘‘The  abstract  concepts  and  technical  terms 
may  limit  this  controversial  and  timely  study 
to  the  scholar  in  seminary,  university,  and 
large  public  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  92:584  F  1  '67  150w 


HILL,  WELDON.  A  man  could  get  killed  that 
way.  277p  $5.50  McKay 

67-12498 

“Sherman  Logan  is  unjustly  accused  of  pil- 
ifring  bottles  of  Scotch  from  his  employer. 
W  ords  lead  to  more  accusations,  bitterness, 
and  so  forth,  until  Sherman  slaps  his  boss  and 
^out  of  the  package-goods  store.  .  .  . 
IHe]  decides  to  take  his  boat  and  wander  up 
the  river  to  the  lake,  after  being  informed  by 
his  policeman  buddy,  Jake,  that  his  boss  has 
sworn  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Sherman 
prepares  well  for  his  trip  and  takes  off  on  his 
river-safari  only  to  be  hailed  by  a  beautiful 
blonde  who  is  running  away  from  an  interna¬ 
tional  gang  of  dope  peddlers.  She  has  wit¬ 
nessed  one  of  their  crimes  and  is  marked  for 
liquidation.  She  begs  Sherman  to  take  her 
along  and  pays  him  handsomely.”  (Best  Sell) 


At  times,  the  action  [of  this  novel]  is  too 
slick,  too  much  like  a  scenario  for  the  film 
industry.  Credibility  is  strained  when  one 
considers  that  ali  this  action  takes  place  in 
the  untrammeled  forests,  the  rivers,  the  lakes 
of  the  great  southwest,  where  things  of  this 
nature  seem  hardly  appropriate.  .  .  .  These 
are  very  ordinary  people  who  somehow  seem 
to  have  been  murdered  on  screens  before,  or 
stereotyped  in  many  novels.”  V.  J.  Colhnoro 
Best  Sell  27:6  Ap  1  ’67  290w 


Reviewed  by  Barbara  Nelson 

Library  J  92:793  F  15  ’67  180w 
“Mr.  HiU  steers  a  skillful  course  between 
bloodshed  and  belly  laughs.  His  hero  shucks 
timidity  for  a  new  style:  ‘Insouciance.’  And 
is  rewarded  in  a  manner  In  keeping  with  our 
affluent  society  and  Mr.  Hill’s  tongue-in- 
cheekish  view  of  it.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Mr  5  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  40w 


HILLER,  CARL  E.  From  tepees  to  towers:  a 
photographic  history  of  American  architec¬ 
ture.  106p  $4.50  Little 


Yzu.yv3  Arcmtecture,  American 


.  -  Di-iaio 

This  book,  “chronologically  traces  architecture 
from  the  time  of  the  Indians  to  the  present 
day  structures.’’  (Best  Sell)  Glossary.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  General  index  and  Index  of  architects. 


“Comparisons  of  the  old  and  new,  and  key 
figures  in  the  world  of  architecture,  reveal  a 
huge  store  of  information  which  commends  the 
book  to  all  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  '67  lOw 
Horn  Bk  43:479  Ag  ’67  90w 
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HILLER,  C.  E. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Marsh 

Library  J  92:2028  My  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
“[Mr.  Hiller]  is  faithful  to  no  gospel  in  the 
photographs  he  has  assembled  to  charm  chil¬ 
dren  into  looking  at  the  buildings  their  parents, 
their  ancestors  and  their  ancestors’  con¬ 
temporaries  erected.  .  .  .  What  is  even  more 
remarkable,  Mr.  Hiller  proves  he  is  no  scold. 
The  contribution  of  McKim.  Mead  and  White — 
whether  ‘modern’  or  ‘reactionary’ — is  given  equal 
billing.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hiller's  tolerance  is  wonder¬ 
ful  and  wise.  While  one  could  wish  that  he 
had  assigned  the  Capitol  of  Connecticut  to 
Richard  Mitchell  Upjohn  rather  than  to  his 
father,  the  creator  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  this  is,  after  all,  a  smaU  matter.  .  .  . 
What  is  regrettable  is  that  the  text  is  pretty 
uninspired.”  Wayne  Andrews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  7  67 
]30w 


HILLERBRAND,  HANS  J.  A  fellowship  of  dis¬ 
content.  176p  $6  Harper 
209.22  Christian  biography  67-11509 

This  book  consists  of  the  life  stories  of  five 
Protestant  leaders  of  the  16th  to  19th  centuries 
who  were  “discontented”  with  their  times: 
Thomas  MUntzer,  Sebastian  Franck,  George 
Fox,  Thomas  Chubb  and  David  Strauss. 


Choice  4:1127  D  ’67  IGOw 
“Five  sprightly  essays.  .  .  .  Hillerbrand’s 
judgments  are  often  caustic:  Miintzer  had  a 
‘bad  press’ ;  Franck  succeeded  by  ’default 
rather  than  intent’ ;  Fox  was  ’flamboyant  yet 
simple’  but  was  ‘not  an  individualist’;  Chubb 
was  'neither  wise  nor  spiritual’;  Strauss  was 
an  unintentional  infidel  who  ‘threw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath.’  In  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  estabishment,  these  protesters  surely 
have  relevance  for  our  own  day.”  C.  L.  Man- 
sclirscii 

Christian  Century  84:1376  O  25  ’67  lOOw 
“[The  five  men’s]  lines  of  thinking  devolve 
through  history,  with  markedly  prophetic  ap¬ 
peal,  down  to  our  day.  Hillerbrand  fittingly 
concentrates  on  quickening  a  deserved  ap¬ 
preciation  of  how  much  the  poorer  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith  would  be  without  them,  rather 
than  laboring  the  details  of  their  contributions. 
The  lives,  themselves,  are  what  best  speak  for 
them.  Recommended  for  university  libraries, 
and  to  active  collections  in  public  libraries.” 
lAiwrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:568  F  1  ’67  IlOw 


HILLIER,  J.  Hokusai  drawings.  129p  llOil  $7.95 
Phaidon 


741.9  Hokusai.  Drawings,  Japanese 

66-76285 

A  collection  of  reproductions  with  a  short 
author  “discusses  the  work 
Vy®  18tt-century  artist  and  explains  some 
of  the  difficulty  of  attribution.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  Bibliography. 


very  interesting  comparison  can  be  made 
between  this  Iwok  and  Bowie’s  The  Drawings 

general  conception, 
size  and  length  (moderate),  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  (many),  the  two  works  ai'e  very  simi- 
Hillier  is  the  more  scholar¬ 
ly.  .  Questions  of  authentication  of  followers 
copiers,  and  forgers  interest  him  greatly  He 
13  a  cautious  and  respectful  historian  as  he 
analyses  Holmsai  s  drawings  over  three  periods 
and  he  carefully  mentions  the  history  of  the 
Hokusai  col^ctions.  By  contrast,  Bowie's  book 
(for  which  Hilher  wrote  a  foreword)  is  visiiSl v 

bet-ween  an  historical  interest^  in  the^rawings 
arti?an.”®^‘  in  HokusaiTs'^gn 

Choice  4:33  Mr  ’67  ISOw 

Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 

Dfr,  Hillier,  an  authority  on  Japanese  art 
devotes  most  of  the  all-too-brief  text  to  Wenti- 
fivmg.  and  chronologically  arranging  Hokusats 
and  comparing  them  With  thoie  ivhlih 
he  feels  are  the  work  of  Hokusai’s  followar'o 
copyists.  .  .  In  several  cases  Mr  HlU^rdols 
not  agree  with  the  attributions  of  other  orien¬ 
talists.  .  Because  of  space  limitation^  Mr 
Hilher  is  only  able  to  provide  the  read e^  Jr h 
a  brief  rdsumd  of  conclusions  previously  pub¬ 


lished  In  The  Connoisseur.  In  number  of  plates 
the  book  is  very  well  illustrated,  but  Hokusai’s 
lively  style  is  somewhat  lost  by  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  reproductions.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 
Library  J  91:5944  D  1  ’66  IbOw 


HILLYER,  V.  M.,  ed.  Young  people’s  story  of 
our  heritage,  15v  [rev  ed].  See  Young 
people’s  story  of  our  heritage 


HILSMAN,  ROGER.  To  move  a  nation;  the 
politics  of  foreign  policy  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  602p  maps  $6.95 
Doubleday 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government — 1961-  .  Kennedy,  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  67-10407 

The  author  “director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  in 
1961,  and  in  1963  .  .  .  Assistant  Secretai'y  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  [describes]  seven 
foreign  policy  crises — the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  Laos,  Congo,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  China  and  .  .  .  South  Vietnam.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Roberts 

Best  Sell  27:234  S  15  ’67  700w 
“Though  he  may  be  unduly  quick  to  under¬ 
stand,  Hilsman  does  not  forgive  Kennedy  his 
mistakes,  of  which  he  considers  the  most  fla¬ 
grant,  in  a  policy-making  sense,  the  President’s 
failure  to  replace  his  Secretary  of  State  when 
it  became  clear  that  Dean  Rusk  would  not 
accept  responsibility  for  the  advocacy  of  political 
and  diplomatic  action  in  the  on-going  policy 
debates  with  the  military.  ...  In  discussing 
the  realities  of  making  foreign  policy,  Hilsman 
makes  clear  that  Kennedy  .  .  .  had  to  make 
greater  and  greater  concessions  to  the  military 
in  order  to  retain  fundamental  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  .  .  .  With  each  concession, 
his  own  freedom  of  action  was  irreversibly 
diminished.  .  .  .  Hilsman’ s  book,  .  .  .  scholarly 
in  method  and  sober  in  tone,  [is]  the  antithesis 
of  diatribe.”  Milton  Viorst 

Book  Week  pi  Je  11  ’67  2050w 
“[This]  book  is  fascinating  reading  and  su¬ 
perb  reporting  of  events  we  have  lived  through 
this  past  decade.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hilsman  is  at  his 
best  in  his  conspectus  of  ‘secret  intelligence  in 
a  free  society,’  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters 
[wherein]  he  quickly  disposes  of  several  popu¬ 
lar  arguments  against  Intelligence  and  its  oper- 
ating  arm,  the  CIA.  .  .  .  [His]  five  chapters  on 
China  are  utterly  absorbing  and  Informative.” 
Arnold  Belchman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  13  ’67 

1050w 


Revieweu  by  D.  F.  Long 

J  Am  Hist  54:719  D ’67  470w 
“Roger  Hilsman  has  stood  close  to  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  American  power,  in  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnspn  Administrations.  He  js  therefore 
to  be  forgiven  his  Panglossian  conclusion  that 
American  foreign  policy  somehow  works  out  for 
me  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  systems. 
However,  Hilsman’s  arguments  and  observations 
In  no  way  support  the  optimistic  conclusions  of 
his  new  book.  To  Move  A  Nation.  .  .  .  The  prl- 
maiw  interest  in  the  book  is  not  historical;  in- 
deed,  it  contains  a  number  of  errors  of  fact, 
parucularly  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  The  real 
question  posed  by  the  book  is 
whether  .  .  .  the  American  democratic  system 
is  capable  of  handling  effective  foreign  policy. 
Hilsman  s  apswer  is  yes,  but  It  is  a  yes  so 
clouded  with  quallflcatlons  as  to  be  meaning¬ 
less.  M.  vV.  Browne 

Nation  204:726  Je  6  ’67  2500w 
“[TWs]  is  a  remarkable  book,  worth  the  wait. 

memoir,  and  part  political 
theory,  it  is  precisely  what  the  subtitle  claims. 

d’^Ploratlon  of  very  recent  hls- 
greater  detail,  or  with  more 
lucid  analysis,  the  organic  process  of  policy¬ 
making  in  foreign  affairs.  .  .  .  Roger  HUsman 
to  Kennedisto.  John  Kennedy  was 

'®,a’'ier  but  ‘a  hero  as  well,’  as 
his  closing  paragraph.  .  .  .  Laos, 
tn6  Congro,  IndonGsio,,  Cubs,  II,  snd  ©V0n  China 
poll^  are  listed  as  ‘successes!’  So  Is  Vietnam 

Pplicrca^°bf -®ned  a  •■si'cc^t'i-B^i?;®H&^ 

New  Repub  167:23  J1  15  ’67  3650w 
Reviewed  by  John  McDermott 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:4  S  14  ’67  6860w 
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Reviewed  by  Walter  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  13  ’67  1050w 
New  Yorker  43:84  J1  29  '67  240w 
Newsweek  70:91  J1  10  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Ransom 

Sat  R  60:33  O  21  ’67  lOOOw 
Time  90:82  Jl  28  '67  750^ 


HILTON,  ALICE  MARY,  ed.  The  evolving 
society.  See  Conference  on  the  cyberculturai 
revolution,  1st,  New  York,  1964 


seems  rather  stale,  and  the  narrator  Is  hardly 
a  character  to  engage  the  reader’s  Interest  or 
sympathy.  .  .  .  ‘The  Investigator’  Is,  at  least 
Initially,  a  more  promising  novella.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  in  ‘The  Intei-viewer,’  there  is  a 
stale  concluding  twist,  and  the  real  and  sig¬ 
nificant  ambiguities  of  the  narrator’s  desperate 
experiences  always  seem  tacked-on  rather 
than  built-in.  ...  In  both  cases  thin  and  ob¬ 
vious  plots  are  asked  to  carry  an  intolerable 
burden.” 

TLS  p912  O  14  ’66  500w 


HIMES,  CHESTER.  Run  man  run.  192p  J4.96 
Putnam 


66-20282 

“A  white  detective  [Wallter],  while  drunk, 
accidentally  kills  a  Negro  porter;  then,  to  wipe 
out  any  witnesses  against  him,  he  kills  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  seriously  wounds  a  third  porter.  'The 
uiird  porter’s  story  is  not  believed,  but  the 
detective  is  still  determined  to  destroy  him  as 
the  last  witness  against  him.  Thus  begins  a 
game  of  cat  and  mouse  with  a  brutal  ending. 
The  locale  is  Harlem.”  (Best  Sell) 


[This]  is  a  raw,  violent,  angry  novel  that 
seems  born  to  hate  and  fed  by  fury.  .  .  .  The 
language  is  quite  unnecessarily  rough.” 

Best  Sell  26:328  D  1  '66  9Uw 
‘‘[This  novel]  shows  a  different  picture  of 
Harlem  life  than  did  Cotton  Comes  to  Harlem 
[BKD  1966].  ...  A  vivid  and  violent  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  dark  and  the  light  side  of  the  city 
and  its  police  force:  a  tightly-packed  tale  of 
cat-and-mouse  suspense  and  wild  action.”  M. 
K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6004  D  1  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  27  ’66  60w 
“Taut,  devilish,  ably-written  slice  of  life 
— and  death.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  30w 


HINCKLEY,  HELEN,  jt.  auth.  A  wall  and 
three  willows.  See  Najafl,  N. 


HINDE,  THOMAS.  Games  of  chance;  The  in¬ 
terviewer  [and]  The  investigator.  264p  $4.96 
Vanguard 

66-29207 

Two  short  novels  are  included  here.  In  The 
Interviewer  ‘‘a  cynical  novelist  manqioe  de¬ 
scribes  the  unexpected  results  of  prying  his 
journalistic  way  into  the  lives  of  a  secluded 
writer  and  his  young,  sex-symbol,  movie-star- 
let  wife.  .  .  ,  [In  The  Investigator]  the  narra¬ 
tor  is  a  paranoid  but  clever  toy-maker,  devis¬ 
ing  a  complex  game  called  ‘Noose,’  and  hang¬ 
ing  himself  in  one  in  his  effects  to  foil  the  sup¬ 
posedly  sinister  Men  at  the  Top.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  92:2179  Je  1  ’67  120w 
“Both  [of  these  novels]  seemed  to  me  to  be 
leaving  space  for  some  intellectual  implication 
I  couldn’t  quite  catch,  but  they  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted:  like  large,  echoing  canvases  done  by 
Chirico  on  not  quite  his  most  inspired  day.” 
Brigld  Brophy 

New  Statesman  70:631  O  8  ’65  80w 
“The  Interviewer  is  a  very  accomplished 
piece  of  fiction  in  which  Mr.  Hinde  adroitly 
manages  the  difficult  feat  of  having  a  self- 
revelatory  story  told  by  an  unpleasant  narrator. 
.  .  [The  Investigation]  is  a  chilling  story, 
though  very  funny  in  places,  as  when  Parks 
describes  his  attempts  to  block  the  muzak  out¬ 
let  in  his  office,  and  to  bug  his  superior’s  room. 
These  short  novels  show  Hinde  at  his  calculat¬ 
ing  best,  and  both  of  them  undermine  accepted 
ideas  about  the  nature  of  ordinary  reality  as 
radically,  though  less  sensationally,  as  does 
the  fiction  of  the  energetic  practitioners  of  the 
comic-apocalyptic  school.”  Bernard  Bergonzi 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:31  Ja  18  ’68  760w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Jl  16  ’67  SOw 
“Mr.  Hlnde’s  current  double-decker  novel  will 
.  .  .  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  disappointment 
to  many  readers,  for  both  decks  are  danger¬ 
ously  awash  with  contrivance  and  cllchd.  The 
narrative  situations  themselves  are  by  now  al¬ 
most  stereotyped,  and  there  is  none  of  the  sty¬ 
listic  dexterity  of  a  book  like  The  Day  the  Call 
Came  [BRD  1966]  to  relieve  the  resultant  flat¬ 
ness.  In  ‘The  Interviewer’  .  .  .  the  peripeteia 


HINDLE,  BROOKE.  Technology  in  early  Amer¬ 
ica;  needs  and  opportunities  for  study;  with 
a  directory  of  artifact  coil,  by  Lucius  F. 
Ellsworth;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of  early  Am. 
hist,  and  culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
145p  $4.60  Unlv.  of  N.C.  press 
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“This  volume  is  the  latest  in  a  series  .  .  . 
designed  to  encourage  interest,  research,  and 
publication  in  particular  areas  of  history  that 
have  not  received  the  scholarly  attention  they 
deserve.”  (New  Eng  Q)  “Ellsworth’s  directory 
of  artifact  collections  is  a  .  .  .  companion  to 
the  two  essays  by  Professor  Hlndle.  The  first 
essay  is  a  comparative  survey  of  several  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  history  of  technology,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  chronology,  and  the  preservation  and 
use  in  historical  research  of  artifacts;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  early 
American  technology.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  meat  of  this  book  is  In  Hindle’s  long 
bibliographical  essay,  supplemented  by  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  guide  to  artifact  collections.  .  .  .  No 
librarian  building  a  collection  either  to  sup¬ 
plement  local  artifacts  or  to  provide  research 
opportunities  can  afford  to  neglect  this  book. 
Its  usefulness  for  undergraduates  is  probably 
small,  but  graduate  students  and  professors  in¬ 
terested  in  any  aspect  of  American  technology 
prior  to  1850  will  need  to  have  it  available.” 

Choice  4:699  S  ’67  IlOw 
“The  book  Is  essentially  a  guide  and  refer¬ 
ence  for  scholars.  .  .  .  Hindle’s  thought-provok¬ 
ing  essay.  ‘The  Exhilaration  of  Early  American 
Technology’  ...  is  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
issues,  methods,  and  approaches.  .  .  .  There  are 
fruitful  comparisons  with  the  history  of  science, 
although  one  of  the  debatable  points  of  the 
essay  is  Hindle’s  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  science  and  technology  in  early  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  Indisputably  it  existed,  but  the 
author  may  be  overstating  the  effect  of  science 
on  technolo^.  There  are  questions  raised  that 
offer  glittering  opportunities  for  research.  .  .  . 
One  must  reiterate  that  these  are  questions  to 
be  answered  primarily  by  historians.”  J.  B. 
Rae 

J  Am  Hist  64:109  Je  ’67  280w 
“This  ...  is  a  milestone  in  scholarly  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  both 
academic  and  public  libraries.”  Robin  LeSueur 

Library  J  92:691  F  1  ’67  lOOw 
"A  searching  and  informative  essay  by  Brooke 
Hlndle,  later  revised  as  the  first  section  of  this 
book,  provided  focus  and  stimulus  for  the  con¬ 
ference  which  initiated  the  steps  toward  Its 
publication.  Mr.  Hindle  .  .  .  exhibits  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  diffloulties  faced  by  muse¬ 
ums  in  serving  the  various  levels  of  Interest 
that  seek  to  benefit  from  their  holdings,  and  a 
similar  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  scholar. 
.  .  .  He  has  brought  together  in  convenient 
form  a  survey  of  many  possible  starting  points 
and  resources  for  those  who  contemplate  under¬ 
takings  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ellsworth  lists  a 
number  of  guides  and  directories  to  museums 
and  historical  societies  and  catalogues  of  a.rti- 
facts  related  to  technology,  noting  that  what 
does  appear  highlights  the  serious  lack  of 
printed  materials  on  such  collections.  .  .  .  He 
then  lists  collections  open  to  the  public  or  in 
company  hands  that  might  aid  the  researcher 
in  technological  hi.story.  The  directory  does  not 
pretend  to  completeness.  .  .  .  Even  so,  the 
existence  of  such  a  step  toward  adequate 
guidance  in  a  large  and  complex  field  of  enquiry 
is  an  encouraging  sign.”  H.  C.  Darbee 

New  Eng  Q  40:301  Je  ’67  950w 


HINDUS,  MAURICE.  The  Kremlin’s  human 
dilemma;  Russia  after  half  a  century  of 
revolution.  395p  $5.95  Doubledav 


9J4-.7.  Russia — Social  conditions.  Russia — 
Politics  and  government — 1953-  67-10388 


This  book  is  an  account  of  my  last  three 
Journeys  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1962.  1963,  and 
1966.  .  .  .  My  chief  concern  has  been  [with 
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HINDUS,  MAURICE — Continued 
people],  ...  I  have  attempted  to  present 
Russian  humanity  in  its  own  words.  I  nave 
therefore  made  free  use  of  dialogue,  of  con¬ 
versations  with  old  friends  and  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances  wherever  I  traveled  •  •  [t9j 
view  of  the  intimacies  of  Soviet  life  and  the 
drama  of  Soviet  society.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“[The  author]  is  specially  Interested  in  people, 
— and  [his  hook's]  value  is  more  on  the  sociol¬ 
ogical  side  than  on  the  commercial  or  political 
sides,  although  these  have  been  given  some 
attention.  ...  A  large  proportion  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  parts  and  chapters  begin  with  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  and  conversations.  So  let  us  say 
that  the  book  is  readable,  very  readable.  .  .  . 
[However  its  plan]  and,  indeed,  the  plan  of 
many  of  its  chapters  [seems  somewhat  jumbled]. 

.  Withal  the  book  has  values.  ...  It  brings 
clear  vignettes  of  Russian  life  to  us.  who  have 
not  enough  knowledge  of  its  realities.”  El- 
bridge  Colby  ^ 

Choice  4:896  O  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  6  67 
650w 

“[The  author]  covers  all  the  subjects  that 
are  usual  in  books  of  this  kind,  l.e.,  food, 
housing,  collective  farms,  reading,  and  religion. 
He  recounts  many  enlightening  incidents,  and 
records  many  conversations  in  a  lively  style  and 
with  an  eye  for  interesting  details,  so  that 
this  book  makes  very  good  reading.  He  presents 
a  fair  and  balanced  account  of  conditions  in 
Russia  today,  notes  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  and  gives  his  ideas  of  what  the  future 
may  bring.  For  libraries  generally.”  J.  S. 
Robotham 

Library  J  92:231  Ja  16  ’67  120w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“For  an  average  American  who  cannot  spealc 
and  read  Russian,  [this]  is  likely  to  be  far 
more  informative  than  the  usual  hurried  tourist 
trip  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  And  even  spe¬ 
cialists  on  the  USSR  will  find  nuggets  of  in¬ 
formation  they  did  not  know  before.  It  is  a 
measure  of  Mr.  Hindus’ s  achievement  that  as 
one  reads  him  one  becomes  ever  more  un¬ 
comfortably  aware  of  tlie  superficiality  of  most 
journalistic  coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 
The  key  aspect  of  the  contemporary  Soviet 
scene,  as  Mr.  Hindus  rightly  emphasizes,  is  the 
fact  that  Russia  now  has  the  most  educated  and 
sophisticated  population  in  its  history.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hindus  ends  his  book  on  a  note  of  hope.” 
Harry  Schwartz 

Sat  R  50:33  F  18  '67  800w 


HINES,  THEODORE  C.  Computer  filing  of 

index,  bibliographic,  and  catalog  entries,  by 
Theodore  C.  Hines  and  Jessica  L. 

Harris.  126p  $5.95  Bro-Dart  foundation,  113 
Frelinghuysen  av,  Newark,  N.J. 

029.7  Indexing.  Information  storage  and 
retrieval  systems.  Files  and  filing  66-23484 
This  “Code  does  not  attempt  to  ‘program’ 
the  ALA  filing  rules  or  any  other  rules  for 
that  matter.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  rewriting 
of  the  form  of  ent:-y  of  each  filing  line  so  that 
a  computer  can  file  these  entries  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  simulating  rules  but  only  using  the 
collating  sequence  built  into  the  machine  by 
the  manufacturer.”  (Library  J)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  develop  £ 
code  for  computer  or  hand  filing  of  library 
catalog,  bibliographic,  or  index  entries  in  £ 
divided  arrangement  wherein  authors,  titles 
and  subjects  are  to  be  in  separate  alphabets 
...  In  part,,  the  proposed  code  does  not  succeec 
because  it  is  not  viewed  as  a  segment  in  £ 
comprehensive  library  system,  .  .  .  and  n( 
evidence  is  presented  to  justify  changes  mad( 
from  the  present  code.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  star 
in  the  right  direction.”  F.  G.  Kilgour 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:285  J1  ’67  800w 
“This  d^qes  not  appear  to  be  efficient  use  o 
the  capability  of  the  computer.  Entries  an 
arranged  only  after  the  format  has  beei 
decked  by  a  human.  This  human  effort  is  no 
made  evident  by  reading  the  Code.  If  wi 

must  spend  professional  time  in  this  manner 
what,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  using  thi 
computer?  What  about  the  user?  There  is  m 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  present  AI.A  fillni 
rules  are  in  the  least  way  user-oriented  .  . 
[or]  that  user  needs  are  met  in  a)  arranglm 
kings  by  name  rather  than  by  countnr’  b 
using  a  three-way  catalog  Instead  of  a  die 


tionary  catalog;  or  c)  dropping  Initial  articles 
(nominative  case)  instead  of  programming  the 
computer  not  to  consider  them  in  filing. 
Other  problems  will  be  obvious  to  librm'iai^ 
as  they  read  the  Hines-Harris  Code.  D.  b. 

Culbertson^^^^^  J  91:6060  D  15  ’66  350w 

“Anyone  involved  in  making  an  alphabetic^ly 
arranged  book  catalog  list,  index,  or  bib¬ 
liography  in  machine-readable  form  will  be 
pleased  to  see  this  book.  A  major  problem 
with  data  processing  equipment  and  even  more 
with  computers  is  alphabetical  sorting.  .  .  . 
[Consequently]  rules,  like  the  ones  prepared  by 
Hines  and  Harris,  would  be  a  great  bless¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  new  code  is  an  excellent  begin¬ 
ning.  [The  authors]  have  been  quite  conserva¬ 
tive  in  changing  existing  rules.  .  .  .  There  is 
stiU  more  to  do,  as  [they]  point  out  .  .  .  [but 
this  is  an]  excellent  presentation.”  P.  A. 
Richmond  ..  . 

Rnoclal  Llhrarlea  58:121 


HINES,  THEODORE  C.,  ed.  McGraw-Hill  basic 
bibliography  of  science  and  technology.  See 
McGraw-HUl  basic  bibliography  of  science  and 
technology 


HINSLEY,  F.  H,  Sovereignty.  255p  $5.95  Basic 
bks. 

320.1  Sovereignty  66-24946 

In  this  history  and  critique  the  author  argues 
“that  theorists  should  not  abandon  the  concept 
[of  sovereignty]  in  spite  of  changed  inter¬ 
national  and  technological  conditions.  He  bases 
the  argument  on  the  facts  that  there  has  been 
no  reversion  to  the  segmented  condition  of  com¬ 
munity  and  state  out  of  which  sovereignty 
develops  and  that  no  comprehensive  world- 
state  has  evolved.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“First,  Hinsley  considers  why  Europeans  did 
not  conceive  the  concept  of  sovereignty  before 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  then  describes  how 
men  once  again  formulated  the  ‘notion  of 
sovereignty  [an  idea  that  had  eluded  the 
twelfth-century  Roman  law  revivalists]  .  .  . 
in  much  the  same  way  and  by  much  tlie  same 
process  as  when  it  was  first  formulated  in 
hnperial  Roman  times.’  This  central  theme  is 
cogently  reasoned,  and  it  is  logically  con¬ 
sistent  w'ithin  itself:  yet  the  more  logically 
convincing  the  argument  becomes,  the  less 
real  it  seems  in  history.  .  .  .  Throughout  the 
book,  in  fact,  the  particularities  of  history  are 
often  reduced  to  abstract  propositions,  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  some  historians  may  find  abstruse. 
Fortunately,  Sovereignty  reflects  a  historian’s 
sense  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  .  .  . 
[Hinsley]  reaches  many  broad  conclusions;  but 
most  of  them  seem  plausible.  The  many  ‘ex¬ 
ceptions’  that  he  conscientiously  notes,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  invalidate  the  assumption  that  his¬ 
tory  and  politics  can  be  scientific.  .  .  .  To 
simplify  so  complex  a  subject  successfully  is 
indeed  an  achievement.”  W.  H.  Dunham 
Am  Hist  R  72:1338  J1  ’67  400w 


“Hinsley  departs  radically  from  the  main¬ 
stream  of  modern  scholarship.  .  .  .  After  a 
rather  shaky  start  on  primitive  political  sys¬ 
tems,  [he]  traces  the  historical  imperatives  of 
sovereignty,  especially  the  integration  of  com¬ 
munity  and  state,  and  the  classical  commen¬ 
taries,  Bodin,  Kant,  Grotius,  and  Rousseau.  He 
somewhat  slights  the  ‘Austinian  notion.’  Final¬ 
ly,  he  examines  the  difference  between  the  in¬ 
ternal  necessity  and  the  externally  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  of  sovereignty.  On  the  whole  rates  as  a 
good  choice  for  undergraduate  reading.” 

Choice  4:685  J1  ’67  160w 
,  V.^y^rpushout  the  book  Mr.  Hinsley  performs 
skillfully  the  difficult  task  of  combining  the 
history  of  a  concept,  as  expounded  by  political 
philosophers,  with  the  history  of  the  changing 
forms  of  actual  political  organization.  .  .  .  [He] 
moves  expertly  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  se¬ 
nes  of  well-constructed  chapters.  His  argu¬ 
ment  is  always  elegant  and  never  diffuse;  there 
IS  not  a  wasted  sentence  in  the  hook.  If  it  is  so 
closely  reasoned  as  to  be  sometimes  difficult 
to  tollow_  at  first  reading  it  repays  close  atten¬ 
tion  agam  and  again  at  the  second  attempt” 

TLS  p468  My  26  ’66  750w 


HINTON,  S.  E.  The  outsiders.  188p  $3.95  Viking 
,  ^  67-13606 

Oklahoma  town 
fourteen-year- 
a,  touffli  boy  in  a  touffh  firansr* 
since  his  parents  died  he  has  lived  with  two 
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older  brothers.  .  .  .  Ponyboy  feels  that  Darry, 
uie  stern  oldest,  has  no  use  for  him  When 
Ponyboy  and  a  friend  of  his,  Johnny,  are 
3uniped  by  the  Socs  (the  upper-class  gang 
with  whom  the  Greasers  are  constantly  fight¬ 
ing)  one  of  the  attackers  is  killed  by  Johnny. 
The  two  boys  go  to  a  hideout  but  are  on  the 
verge  of  giving  themselves  up  when  they  come 
across  a  burning  building  in  whieh  there  are 
small  children.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the 
children  are  saved.  Johnny,  however,  dies  in 
the  hospital,  and  Ponyboy  finds,  to  his  joy  and 
surprise,  how  much  Darry  does  love  him.” 
(Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  27:144  J1  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Quimby 

Book  Week  p33  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  4S0w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:475  Ag  ’67  170w 
‘Tt  is  rare-to-unique  among  juvenile  books 
(where  even  the  nonfiction  concentrates  on 
positive  aspects  of  American  life  and  ignores 
its  underside)  to  find  a  novel  confronting  the 
class  hostilities  which  have  intensified  since 
the  Depression.  .  .  .  The  story  is  exciting  ana 
those  difficult-to-serve  kids  at  the  culturally 
detached  bottom  of  society  can  respond  to  this 
book,  with  its  revelations  of  the  latent  decency 
of  the  urban  slum  characters,  who  are  nearly 
but  not  yet  hopeless.  The  book  is  a  good  bet 
to  select  for  discussion  with  young  teens.  .  .  . 
Compassionate  understanding  sometimes  crosses 
into  sentimentalization  and  the  story  could  have 
used  some  strong  comic  relief.  .  .  .  IThe  author 
is  a]  writer  not  yet  practiced  in  restraint 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  seemg  and  saying 
more  with  greater  storytelling  ability  than 
many  an  older  hand.”  D.  N.  Gterhardt 

Library  J  32:2028  My  15  '67  390w  [YA] 
‘‘Can  sincerity  overcome  cliches?  In  this  book 
by  a  now  17-year-old  author,  it  almost  does 
the  trick.  By  almost  any  standard.  Miss  Hin¬ 
ton’s  performance  is  impressive.  .  .  .  She  has 
produced  a  book  alive  with  the  fresh  dialogue 
of  her  contemporaries.  .  .  .  [However]  ap¬ 
parently  in  Tulsa,  where  Miss  Hinton  sets  her 
story,  the  poor  guys  don’t  beat  up  the  rich 
guys.  It  works  the  other  way  around — and  she 
uses  this  switch  to  build  up  quite  a  head  of 
self-pitying  steam  for  her  hero  and  his  friends. 
This,  I  must  admit,  runs  somewhat  counter 
to  my  own  teen-age  experience.  .  .  .  But 
Hinton’s  fire-engine  pace  does  not  give  the 
reader  much  time  to  manufacture  doubts.  And 
the  final  confrontation  between  Ponyboy  and 
the  Socs,  in  which  he  realizes  they  too  are 
pretty  mixed-up  kids,  is  a  comforting  if  not 
quite  believable  ending.”  Thomas  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  plO  My  7  ’67 
240w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Record  69:201  N  ’67  lOOOw 
‘‘  ‘Truly  a  remarkable  book,’  the  jacket 
states,  and  truly  it  is- — written  with  distinctive 
style  by  a  teen-ager  who  is  sensitive,  honest, 
and  observant.  .  .  .  There  is  an  easing  of  ten¬ 
sions  and  a  growth  toward  maturity  by  the 
close  of  the  story,  but  no  magical  change,  no 
pat  finale.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:59  My  13  ’67  ISOw  [YA] 


HINTON,  WILLIAM.  Fanshen;  a  documentary 
of  revolution  in  a  Chinese  village.  673p  maps 
$12.50  Monthly  review 

951  Long  Bow  Village.  China.  China — His- 
toi-y — Republic,  1912-1949.  Communism — 

China  66-23525 

Based  on  ‘‘notes  gathered  by  William  Hinton 
in  the  course  of  a  six-months  stay  during  1948 
in  the  village  of  Chang  Chaung  [Long  Bowl 
in  southeastern  Shansi  province,  [this  is  an]  ac¬ 
count  of  life  in  the  village  precisely  during 
the  period  in  which  the  new  Communist  power 
was  establishing  itself.  According  to  the  author, 
the  long  delay  in  publication  of  the  book  was 
due  to  the  confiscation  of  his  notes  by  the 
United  States  Customs  Service,  followed  by 
their  sequestration  by  the  Eastland  Committee 
of  Internal  Security.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  the  basic  program  and  supple¬ 
mentary  measures  from  the  Chinese  Agrailan 
Law,  1947  and  the  analysis  of  class  status 
from  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law.  Index. 


‘‘Despite  [Hinton’s]  optimism  about  revolu¬ 
tionary  solutions  to  social  problems,  he  is  an 
excellent  reporter  who  writes  well.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  Chinese  culture  and  his  essential 
sympathy  with  the  villagers  make  this  an  in¬ 
valuable  although  partisan  account.  Consider¬ 


able  information  is  given  on  the  earlier  history 
of  the  village,  including  the  period  of  Japanese 
occupation.  Hinton’s  documentation  is  massive. 
The  index  lists  mainly  proper  names;  more 
descriptive  chapter  headings  would  have  been 
useful.  .  .  .  Valuable  for  students  of  Chinese 
civilization,  rural  societies,  and  Communism.” 
Choice  4:566  J1  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:1026  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  C.  P.  FitzGerald 

Nation  205:184  S  4  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Salisbury 

New  Repub  156:25  My  20  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  73:298  Mr  3  ’67  1450W 
‘‘Mr.  Hinton  identifies  himself  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  movement  and 
with  its  world  outlook — at  least  its  outlook  as 
of  1948.  .  .  .  As  one  who  does  not  share  in  the 
slightest  the  author’s  faith  .  ,  .  [and]  who  finds 
much  of  the  high  doctrine  of  the  book  simplistic, 
untrue  and  often  enormousiy  trying,  I  would 
nevertheless  insist  that  Mr.  Hinton  has  made 
valuable  and  in  some  ways  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  understanding  of  life  in  a  northern 
Chinese  village  on  the  eve  of  the  Communist 
takeover.  One  is  especially  struck  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  book  is  steeped  in  the  particular 
atmosphere  of  the  period  it  describes.  .  .  .  Life 
in  Long  Bow  is  starkly  elemental,  yet  these 
villagers  .  .  .  emerge  as  living  human  beings.” 
Benjamin  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  12  ’67  1650w 
‘‘[’Phis  book  Is]  unique  in  that  the  author 
.  .  .  plunged  into  this  task  without  forethought. 

.  .  .  Some  readers  will  probably  find  this  volume 
unduly  long,  while  others  will  be  distui'bed  by 
the  blurring  of  identity  of  so  many  characters 
with  unpronounceable  Chinese  names.  None¬ 
theless,  it  is  an  arresting  narrative.  .  .  .  And  it 
is  told  with  a  remarkable  evenness  of  temper 
and  a  rare  understanding  of  human  weaknesses 
and  strengths.  .  .  .  Hinton  has  been  accused 
of  Leftist  leanings.  .  .  .  But  though  he  depicts 
the  inhuman  conditions  that  prevailed  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  Communists,  he  also  shows 
the  tormentingly  zigzag  course  the  revolution 
took;  .  .  .  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle,  the 
abuse  of  newly-gained  power  by  elements  with¬ 
in  the  peasantry,  the  excesses  and  suffering 
that  came  in  the  wake  of  Communist  accession 
to  power.  .  .  .  The  lesson  of  Long  Bow  village, 
so  movingly  and  compassionately  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hinton,  should  be  studied  and  restudied  by 
all  who  have  a  personal  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  majority  of  mankind.”  C.  T.  Hu 
Sat  R  50:33  Mr  11  ’67  1050w 


HIRSCH,  E.  D.  Validity  in  interpretation  [by] 
E.  D.  Hirsch,  Jr.  287p  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 
801  Literature — History  and  criticism 

67-13438 

An  examination  of  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  literary  interpretation.  The  author,  a 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  asserts  “that  the  will  of  the  author  is  the 
determiner  of  textual  meaning.  He  uses  such 
ideas  as  the  distinction  between  sense  (the 
goal  of  Interpretation)  and  significance  (the 
goal  of  criticism),  the  logic  of  probabilities 
(the  means  of  validating  hypothetical  interpre¬ 
tations),  and  the  distinction  between  lanoue 
(words,  grammar,  sentences)  and  parole  (state¬ 
ments)  to  effect  this  return  to  a  long-discredited 
stabilization  of  textual  meaning.”  (Library  J) 


“Shows  conversance  with  authorities  in  the 
field,  particularly  Frege,  Schliermacher,  Betti, 
and  Boeckh.  Although  the  goal  is  to  establish 
a  method  for  interpreting  literary  texts,  the 
author  also  calls  upon  Biblical  and  legal  tradi¬ 
tions  of  interpretations.  In  the  appendix,  which 
includes  three  previously  published  articles,  he 
displays  his  particular  debt  to  phenomenological 
methodology  and  thought,  especially  that  of 
Edmund  Husserl.  Highly  recommended  for  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  use  in  the  field  of 
literary  studies,  but  also  as  a  disciplinary  aid 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  humanities  generally.” 

Choice  4:1108  D  ’67  160w 
“This  is  a  very  controversial  and  a  very  Im¬ 
portant  book,  of  considerable  value  not  only 
to  textual  scholars  (whether  literary,  scriptur¬ 
al,  or  legal),  but  to  librarians  as  well:  can  our 
interpretations  (in  classifying,  say)  achieve 
validity?  Is  there  a  permanent  need  for  the 
grouping  of  texts  by  author  (main  entry)  ?  No 
one  involved  in  historicotextual  studv  should 
be  unaware  of  this  book,  but  It  may  be  rough 
going  for  readers  unused  to  philosophical 
style;  Appendix  I  might  well  be  read  first,  since 
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HIRSCH,  E.  D — Continued 

it  states  the  central  thesis  briefly  and  In  some¬ 
what  more  accessible  form.  J.  M  Perieault 

Library  J  92:2779  Ag-  67  250w 
“Here  is  a  book  that  brings  logic  to  the  most 
unruly  of  disciplines,  literary  interpretation. 
Viewing  this  subject  within  the  tradition  of 
hermeneutics,  Mr.  Hirsch  is  able  to  trace  its 
origins  and  development  with  brilliant  insigiit. 
The  result  is  a  lucidly  systematic  and  authori¬ 
tative  account  of  the  premises  and  procedures 
applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  a  literary 
text  Mr.  Hirsch  has  performed  a  monumental 
service  thereby,  that  of  reinstating  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  objectivism  and  defining  the  limits  of 
the  aesthetics  of  truth.  This  study  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  tool  for  anyone  who  wants  to  talk  sense 
about  literature.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxvi  summer  67  90w 


HIRSCH,  S.  CARL.  Printing  frorn  a  stone:  the 
story  of  lithography.  Hip  il  $3.75;  lib  bdg 
$3.56  Viking 


763  Lithography — Juvenile  literature 


67-13605 


“The  technique  of  printing  from  a  stone  is 
discussed  from  its  discovery  in  1798  through 
its  uses  at  the  present  time.  The  author  illus¬ 
trates  his  text  with  works  of  art  by  such 
artists  as  Daumier.  Toulouse  Lautrec.  and 
Picasso.  .  .  .  Commercial  application,  of  this 
printing  technique  is  also  covered.  [Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:145  J1  1  ’67  90w 
“The  enthusiasm  and  clarity  with  which 
Carl  Hirsch  describes  the  invention  and  per¬ 
fection  of  lithography,  and  its  uses  in  art  and 
commerce,  make  this  a  fascinating  book,  one 
that  is  designed  with  fitting  artistry.”  E.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  40w 

[YAl 

Horn  Bk  43:358  Je  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Marsh 

Library  J  92:1325  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


“The  information  in  tliis  little  book  is  surely 
adequate  for  any  young  layman  who  is  not 
committed  to  a  iife  in  the  graphic  arts.  The 
author  has  put  in  enough  history  and  technical 
explanations  to  make  the  process  clear.  .  .  . 
I  would  have  liked  to  see  more  artists  in¬ 
cluded  (with  illustrations)  in  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  editorializing  on  lithography’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  freedom  and  enlightenment.”  War¬ 
ren  Chappell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p24  My  7  ’67 
250w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  ’67  lOOw 


HIRSCH,  THOMAS  L.  Puzzles  for  pleasure 
and  leisure;  il.  by  Quentin  Blake.  124p  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $3.33  Abelard- Schuman 
793.7  Puzzles — Juvenile  literature.  Mathe¬ 
matical  recreations— Juvenile  literature 

66-31891 

A  collection  of  verbal  picture  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  puzzles  with  answers  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  “Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“These  [are]  sometimes  simple,  often  tricky, 
number  and,  word  puzzles.  The  collection  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  child  who  truly  enjoys 
puzzles.  An  occasional  admonition  to  ‘be  care¬ 
ful  is  unnecessary  and  distracting.”  H.  B.  C. 
Horn  Bk  43:75  P  ’67  60w 
“Most  [of  these  puzzles]  are  new  and  many 
are  the  inventions  of  the  author,  a  high-school 
mathematics  teacher.  Quentin  Blake’s  delight¬ 
fully  wacky  Illustrations  will  soothe  the  wound¬ 
ed  egos  of  those  who  fail  to  come  up  with 
the  right  answers.  This  book  should  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
children  on  stay-in-the-house  days,  traveling 
Purucifer^'^”'^^^  days,  or  party  days.”  M.  I. 
Library  J  92:893  F  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  ’66  lOOw 


HIRSCH,  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH.  The  Red  Chi 
popularly  knSwnmTlhe  sinkiang Vaivs  ^dle’l 
Hirsch.”85p^|2.95"lte1:J,  ^ Randolp 
817  Parodies  66-2480 

A  paro(^.  “"Wiiliam  Randolph  Hirsch  Is  reall 
three  staffers  on  Monocle  a  New  York  humc 


magazine — Marvin  Kitman,  Victor  Navasky  and 
Richard  Llngeman.  Their  book  combines  a  spoof 
of  self-help  manuals  on  how  to  be  thin,  agile 
and  potent,  with  a  parody  of  Quotations  from 
Chairman  Mao  ’i’se-tung.”  (Time) 


“This  slender,  slenderizing:  volume  will  surely 
find  a  ready  audience  outside  mainland  China. 
.  .  .  Thoughtfully,  Ithe  authors]  warn  those 
who  would  follow  their  regimen  to  ‘consult  your 
physician,  or,  in  cases  of  extreme  doubt,  the 
U.S.  State  Department.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  S  3  ’67  190w 
“In  the  Hirsch  version  of  Chinese  ideology, 
eating  is  as  much  a  bourgeois  deviation  as  mak¬ 
ing  love.  The  book  advances  the  remarkable 
theory  that  ‘under  Communism,  sex  is  work. 
Under  capitalism,  work  is  sex.’  On  the  food 
front,  the  slogan  is  ‘calories  do  count,  but 
people  don’t.’  Thi.s  principle  is  supported  by 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  diet — popularly  known 
as  ‘The  Sinkiang  Man’s  Diet’ — wnlch  was  first 
developed  in  the  ‘Mao  Clinic.’  ...  If  faithfully 
followed,  the  regimen  is  guaranteed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  not  only  the  dieter’s  excess  flab  but  the 
dieter.” 

Time  90:83  Ag  4  ’67  320w 


HIRSCHFELD,  BURT.  A  cloud  over  Hiro¬ 
shima:  the  story  of  the  atomic  bomb:  map 
by  Barry  Martin.  191p  pi  .$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64 
Messner 

623.4  Atomic  bomb — History — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Hiroshima — Bombardment,  1945 — 
Juvenile  literature  67-2885 

“The  author  gives  both  scientific  data  and 
historical  fact  as  he  weaves  this  story  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  The  many  details  of  the 
making  of  the  bomb,  transporting  it.  and 
dropping  it  over  Hiroshima  are  given.  [Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“As  with  other  volumes  in  this  Milestones 
of  History  series  the  author  does  not  hesitate 
to  insert  dialogue..  Young  readers  who  know 
little  about  this  impoitant  historical  event 
would  do  well  to  use  this  book  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.” 

Best  Sell  27:65  My  1  ’67  80w 
“Quotations  from  memos  and  speeches  give 
various  ofRcials’  reactions  to  developments  at 
different  stages  of  the  project,  but  the  critics 
(then  and  now)  of  the  use  of  atomic  weaponry 
against  civilian  populations,  a  moral  issue  still 
under  intense  debate,  get  much  less  space  than 
the  defenders  of  the  bombings.  Purcell’s  The 
Best-kept  Secret  [BKD  1964]  remains  first 
purchase  for  this  age  group.  [Grades  eight  to 
twelve].”  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:2029  My  15  ’67  190w  [YA] 
“[This]  quickly-paced  atomic  narrative  be¬ 
gins  with  a  tense  scene  on  Tinian  Island. 
Time;  2:45A.M.  Date:  Aug.  6,  1945.  .  .  .  Does 
American  youth  really  understand  that  the 
evening  of  August  6,  1945  quite  literally  bi¬ 
sects  human  history?  .  .  .  Hirschfeld’s  chroni¬ 
cle  hits  the  hip-hlights  of  the  making  of  the 
bomb.  The  reader  will  not  be  bombarded  with 
many  neutrons — nor  is  this  necessary.  .  .  . 

With  few  exceptions,  the  author  tells  his  story 
correctly.  ...  ‘A  Cloud  Over  Hiroshima’ 
should  be  required  reading  for  young  Ameri¬ 
ca — last  we  forget.”  R.  E.  Lapp 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  pl8  My  7  ’67 
430w 


HIRSCHFELD,  BURT.  The  Spanish  Armada: 
the  story  of  a  glorious  defeat;  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Barry  Martin.  190p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Messner 

942.05  Armada,  1588 — Juvenile  literature 

66-7450 

The  author  chronicles  the  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  naval  action  between  the  fleet  fitted  out 
by  Philip  II  of  Spain  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English  fleet  in  1588.  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


,  ,  of  the  book  the  author  gives  a 

brief  bibliography,  but  in  reading  his  own 
work  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  use  he 
rnade  of  the  bibliography.  Many  other  volumes 
of  this  Messner  series  .should  find  a  place  in 
the  school  library,  but  this  present  offering 
(loes  not  belong  there.  Some  highly  imaginative 
dialogue  has  been  inserted,  as  well  as  questlon- 
1-^  interpretations  of  events  and  an  over-sim¬ 
plification  9f  characters  that  is  almost  an  his¬ 
torical  caricature.  The  subject  is  interesting, 
put  It  awaits  an  author  who  makes  use  of  more 
tact  and  less  Imagination  in  presenting  the 
story  to  young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26:340  D  1  ’66  ItOw 
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‘There  is  enough  inherent  drama  in  the 
story  of  the  Armada  for  a  good  juvenile  book, 
but  this  is  a  potboiler.  The  writing  is  poor, 
.  .  .  the  approach  is  semi-fictional,  .  .  .  and 
there  is  much  padding.  .  .  .  Not  recommended.” 
Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:6202  D  1^’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  5  ’67  SOw 


HIRSCHFELD,  BURT.  A  state  is  born;  the 
story  of  Israel.  (Messner  bk)  191p  pi  $3.95:  lib 
bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 


966.94  Israel — History.  Jews — History 

67-21622 


This  history  of  the  Jews  from  biblical  times 
to  the  present  also  describes  the  events  preced¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948, 
and  subsequent  political  and  military  events 
through  the  middle  of  1967.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  the  story  ...  of  a  long  and  dif¬ 
ficult  struggle  against  great  odds  for  some 
three  thousand  years.  .  .  .  The  author  may  bo 
commended  in  giving  such  a  clear  account  of 
the  vast  struggle  in  so  small  a  volume, 
writing  clearly  and  simply.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  nine.” 

Best  Sell  27:361  D  1  ’67  lOOw 
’’There  is  little  here  that  has  not  been  told 
in  some  of  the  books  Mr.  Hirschfeld  lists  in 
his  bibliography.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  he  writes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  his  book  is 
fascinating  reading  for  adults  as  weU  as  young 
adults.  His  major  emphasis  is  on  the  political 
events  of  the  20th  centuiy  that  helped  or 
hindered  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  problems  and  achievements  since  it 
was  established.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:3864  O  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 


HIRSHBERG,  AL.  Vietnam  doctor.  See  Turpin, 
J.  W. 


HIRSH  SON,  STANLEY  P.  Grenville  M.  Dodge: 
soldier,  politician,  railroad  pioneer.  334p  il 
maps  $10  Ind.  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Dodge,  Grenville  Mellen  67-10106 
Biography  of  a  “Union  general  in  the  Civil 
War  Iwhol  was  also  one  of  the  .  .  .  railroad 
builders  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  master 
politician,  .  .  ,  and  an  astute  financier  who 
amassed  a  great  personal  fortune.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  [he]  established  himself 
as  a  politician  and  railroad  developer.  After 
the  war  he  became  the  Union  Pacific’s  chief 
engineer  and  helped  build  railroads  in  the 
Midwest,  West,  and  South.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Stover 

Am  Hist  R  73:241  O  ’67  230w 
“A  well  researched,  perceptive,  and  balanced 
biography.  .  .  .  While  the  author  is  sym¬ 

pathetic  toward  his  subject  he  destroys  the 
myth,  fostered  by  Dodge  himself,  that  the 
general  built  the  Union  Pacific  singlehanded. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  at  Its  best  when  dealing 
with  Dodge’s  complicated  and  interwoven  rail¬ 
road  and  political  interests  and  lobbying  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Civil  War  chapters  contribute 
little  if  an^hlng  new  about  Dodge’s  military 
career.  The  book’s  value  is  the  insight  it  pro¬ 
vides  into  business  and  political  morality  and 
methods.  It  supersedes  the  uncritical  J.  R. 
Perkins,  Trails,  Rails,  and  War;  the  Life  of 
General  G.  M,  Dodge  [BRD  1929],  Deserves 
a  place  in  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:341  My  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Roberts 

J  Am  Hist  54:425  S  ’67  450w 
“Previous  biographers  of  General  G.  M. 
Dodge  (1831-1916)  have  tended  to  glorify  him. 

.  .  .  While  not  denying  the  credit  due  him 
for  his  Civil  War  service  and  his  role  as  the 
chief  engineer  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
railroads.  Professor  Hlrshson  points  out  that 
the  General  was  not  above  using  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  Inside  information  to  amass  a  large 
private  fortune  through  land  speculation  and 
government  contracts.  For  his  solid,  scholarly 
account,  the  author,  associate  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Queens  College,  Is  to  be  commended. 
Recommended  for  all  research  collections  in 
U.S.  history.”  T.  M.  Bogie 

Library  J  92:231  Ja  15  67  140w 

“Diligently  mining  the  voluminous  Dodge 
papers  and  other  sources,  the  author  finds  .  .  . 
that  Dodge,  by  virture  of  the  range  of  his 
abilities  and  activities,  might  be  considered 


more  mportant  in  the  national  life  after  the 
Civil  ,War  than  his  more  famous  colleagues 
and  friends.  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan. 
.  .  .  In  his  treatment  of  General  Dodge’s 
career  and  character.  Hirshson  plays  the  role 
of  the  debunker.  .  .  .  While  acknowledging 
Dodge’s  abilities  and  archievements,  ...  he 
finds  Dodge  physically  unprepossessing,  vain, 
lacking  in  candor,  unethical,  inordinately 
greedy  for  promotion  while  in  the  Army,  ruth¬ 
less,  ‘a  wretched  family  man.’  At  times  this 
seems  ovei-done.”  S.  G.  Morse 

New  Eng  Q  40:311  Je  '67  850w 


hirst,  DAVID.  Oil  and  public  opinion  in  the 
Middle  East.  127p  $6  Praeger 


338.2  Petroleum  industry  and  trade  66-12984 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  S.  N.  Anabtawi 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:558  Je  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Emil  Lengyel 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:230  Mr  ’67  450w 
Choice  4:94  Mr  ’67  120w 


HITCHCOCK,  ALFRED.  Sinister  spies;  il.  by 
Paul  Spina.  206p  col  il  $3.96;  lib  bdg  $4.29 
Random  house 

67-147 

(Offered  here  are  “11  spy  stories  originally 
P.ubhshed  between  1915  and  1956.  Authors  in¬ 
clude  Lord  Dunsany,  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Conan  Doyle,  Somerset  Maugham,  Edgar  Wal¬ 
lace,  and  Eric  Ambler.”  (Library  J)  "Grades 
SIX  to  twelve.”  (Best  Sell) 


Ehtchcock  supplies  an  Introduction  which 
IS  characteristically  but  unnecessarily  coy. 
The  stories  sliould  appeal  to  youngsters  of 
both  sexes.” 

Best  Sell  26:250  O  1  ’66  60w 
‘I  [These]  short  detective  stories  originally 
written  for  adults  have  been  collected  and 
reprinted  for  young  people  ...  in  a  garish 
format  similar  to  [Hitchcock’s]  earlier  an¬ 
thologies.  .  .  .  The  format  is  shoddy  aa  well 
as  showy.”  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:5775  N  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“A  better  selection  than  several  recent 
adult  spy  anthologies.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p58  N  6  ’66  60w 
“Designated  .  .  .  ‘for  young  people,’  this 
sound  collection  looks  pretty  adult  to  us.” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:43  O  29  ’66  SOw  [YA] 


HITCHCOCK,  PATRICIA,  'rhe  king  who  rides 
a  tiger;  and  other  tales  from  Nepal;  with  il. 
by  Lillian  Sader.  133p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.63 
Parnassus  press 

398.2  Folklore — ^Nepal — Juvenile  literature 

67-1015 

A  collection  of  “stories  heard  by  the  compiler 
on  field  trips  through  the  hill  countiw  during 
two  years  in  Nepal.”  (Horn  Bk)  Glossary. 
“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[These  stones]  resemble  Indian  tales  of 
magic  and  animals.  There  are,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctive  motifs  as  well.  'The  storytelling  style 
is  smooth,  and  for  added  Interest  the  compiler 
has  provided  an  unusually  valuable  body  of 
notes,  which  introduce  a  background  of 
Nepalese  belief  and  custom  related  to  each 
story.  An  attractively  designed  volume.”  V.  H 
Horn  Bk  43:64  F  '67  SOw 
“Inherent  in  folk  tales  are  the  many  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  people  and  the  country  of 
their  origin.  In  this  collection  of  stories  from 
Nepal,  the  author  has  stressed  the  geography 
of  this  remote  land  and  Interwoven  the  many 
customs  of  the  people,  'rraditional  themes  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  few  of  the  12  tales,  but  most  are 
new.  Several  will  be  interesting  to  adapt  for 
storytelling.”  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  92:880  F  15  ’67  70w 
TLS  pll42  N  30  ’67  60w 


HO  CHI  MINH.  On  revolution;  selected  writ¬ 
ings,  1920-66:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Bernard  B.  Fall.  389p  $6.95  Praeger 

959.7  67-20481 


“The  present  volume  is  based  largely  on  the 
four-volume  Selected  Works  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
published  in  Hanoi  between  1960  and  1962.  It 
has  been  expanded  to  include  recent  writings, 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  Hq’s  poetry,  composed 
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HO  CHI  MINH — Continued 

during  his  imprisonment  by  Nationalist  Chinese 
authorities  in  the  early  1940’s.  The  selechons 
range  from  Ho’s  1920  speech  at  the  Tours  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  .  .  .  to 
his  1966  demand  that  ‘U.S.  imperiahsts  Put  an 
end  to  their  aggressive  war  against  Viet- 
Nam.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This  definitive  and  extremely  useful] 
rolume,  the  product  of  research  and  evaluation, 
[is]  entirely  welcome  to  all  with  any  serious 
Interest  in  recent  and  current  affairs  in  bouth- 
east  Asia.  It  is  documentary  m  the  correct 
sense  in  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  docu¬ 
ments  issued  from  the  pen  (or  brush)  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  .  .  .  The  pronouncements  reproduced 
here  are  partisan  and  usually  to  a  partisan 
audience,  as  to  ‘Humanitd’  (the  Communist 
journal  in  Paris)  in  1922  and  on  to  Hanoi  radio 
statements  in  1966.’’  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:81  My  15  ’67  700w 
“Ho  has  always  been  a  doer  and  not  an 
ideologue.  Therefore  his  colorless  and  unoriginal 
utterances  on  anti-colonial  struggles  and  na¬ 
tional  liberation  wars  add  little  to  what  we 
already  know  from  Lenin  and  especially  _  Mao. 
.  .  .  The  annotations  are  usually  too  brief  to 
be  of  any  help  to  the  nonspecialist.  .  .  .  Hovv- 
ever.  due  to  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  (Ho’s  last  statement  in  the  volume  is  dated 
November,  1966).  the  book  is  recommended  to 
most  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:892  O  ’67  90w 
Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  20w 
“Read  in  chronological  sequence,  these  ma¬ 
terials  offer  unparalleled  insight  into  the 
political  thought  of  modern  Vietnam’s  most 
famous  Communist  revolutionary.  Ho  touches 
upon  such  Issues  as  colonialism  and  colonial 
war,  organization  for  and  implementation  of 
revolutionary  struggle,  minority  problems,  and 
international  affairs.  In  his  introduction  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fall  presents  a  profile  of  Ho’s  life  and 
career.  Invaluable  as  this  collection  is,  deeper 
understanding  would  have  been  facilitated  by 
more  extensive  editorial  commentary.  Re¬ 
commended  for  both  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:2165  Je  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Schachman 

Library  J  92:2662  J1  ’67  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Bill  Jenner 

New  Statesman  74:148  Ag  4  ’67  22()w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Mus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  23  ’67  2450w 
New  Yorker  43:147  Je  3  ’67  180w 
TLS  p724  Ag  10  ’67  950w 


HOBBS,  LiSA.  India,  India.  216p  $4.95  McGraw 
915.4  India— Social  conditions.  India— De¬ 
scription  and  travel  67-26171 

The  author  of  I  Saw  Red  China  (BRD  1966) 
describes  how  she  returned  to  India  twenty 
years  after  her  first  visit  when  the  country 
was  newly  independent.  In  this  report  she  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  India’s  democratic  dream 
has  failed  and  that  political  corruption,  religious 
superstition,  the  caste  system  and  the  enormous 
poverty  have  turned  hope  to  despair. 


“The  picture  of  India  presented  in  this  book 
is  almost  unrelievedly  grim.  [What  Lisa  Hobbs 
found]  is  reflected  in  her  title,  which  is  a  cry 
of  despair.  .  .  .  Except  in  the  official  op¬ 
timism  of  bureaucrats  in  New  Delhi,  she  found 
few  expressions  of  belief  in  the  viability  of 
India’s  social  and  economic  institutions.  .  .  . 
The  multiple  miseries  which  afflict  India  .  .  . 
are  recorded  by  Mrs.  Hobbs  in  alarming  detail. 

.  .  .  The  feeling  that  time  is  running  out  is 
the  main  burden  of  Mrs.  Hobbs’  disturbing 
book.  She  is  a  highly  perceptive  reporter  whose 
report  has  every  appearance  of  being  true. 
This  reviewer  certainly  had  no  trouble  believ¬ 
ing  her.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  India  and  it  was  obvious  then 
that  only  changes  of  an  apocalyptic  nature 
could  solve  India’s  problems.”  John  Reed 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  12  ’67 
550w 

“[Mrs.  Hobbs’s]  picture  of  India  is  one  of 
starvation,  apathy,  corruption,  and  filth,  and 
the  reader  will  find  it  uncomfortably  disturb¬ 
ing,  even  more  so,  because  Mrs.  Hobbs  con¬ 
tinually  compares  Communist  Chinese  indus¬ 
triousness  with  Indian  indifference.  She  pulls 
no  punches  in  her  hard-hitting,  straightforward 
style.  Her  book  stands  as  a  devastating  criti¬ 
cism  of  India’s  Inability  to  supply  her  people 
with  the  most  basic  needs  of  life,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  more  sophisticated  rights  of  a  free 
society.  Liked  or  disliked,  this  is  a  book  that 
is  sure  to  cause  comment  and  discussion.  It 
will  be  in  demand  and  is  highly  recommended.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:2777  Ag  ’67  230w 

“[This  book]  is  the  report  of  a  hurried  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  parts  of  Calcutta,  Delhi  and  Bom¬ 
bay.  .  .  .  While  there  is  some  justification  of 
the  technique  of  random  sampling,  however 
ill-conceived,  the  book  breaks  down  on  its 
own  elemental  terms  because  of  several  errors 
in  approach:  First,  the  sole  criterion  for  ap¬ 
praisal  is  candidly  materialistic.  .  .  .  Second, 
India  is  not  a  country  that  reveals  itself  to 
those  in  a  hurry,  and  the  author  has  pursued 
her  prey  in  a  monumental  rush.  .  .  .  And  third, 
from  her  cultural  isolation,  Mrs  Hobbs  has 
frequently  misperceived  what  she  saw.”  Robin 
White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  6  ’67  480w 


HOBAN,  RUSSELL.  Charlie  the  tramp;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Lillian  Hoban.  unp  .$2.95;  lib  bdg 
$2.96  Four  winds 

Beavers — Stories  67-2755 

“Charlie  the  Beaver  thinks  that  being  a 
tramp  would  be  more  fun  than  working  like 
a  beaver!  .  .  .  With  his  family’s  permission, 
Charlie  begins  his  career.  .  .  .  He  camps  out  in 
a  meadow  near  his  home  and  returns  every  dav 
to  do  small  jobs  for  his  meals.  .  .  .  [But] 
Charlie’s  building  instinct  overpowers  his  tramp 
instinct.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4 
’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  30w 


“The  tone  of  this  little  tale  is  light  and 
charming  and  the  green-and-white  pictures  are 
a  happy  complement  to  a  story  that  isn’t 
oifensive  in  spite  of  its  conservative  message 
about  staying  home  and  being  content  with  a 
predestined  lot.  The  vocabulary  is  simple 
enough  for  beginning  readers.”  Johanna  Hurwitz 
Library  J  92:2014  My  15  ’67  IlOw 


4„  The  low-key  text  and  ...  the  expressiv 
Illustrations  ...  will  ring  true  to  mothers  an 
fa,thers  who  find  out  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beave 
what  their  son  wants  to  do  when  he  grows  ui 
...  A  completely  winning,  childlike  story  the 
M  ®p  ®0’Conn^l^^^  easily  on  his  own. 

'  llOw'^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  My  7  ’6 


HOBSON,  BURTON.  Coin  Identifier.  88p  il 
$1.95  Sterling 

737.4  Coins  66-25207 

To  assist  amateur  collectors  of  foreign  coins 
in  identifying  individual  coins  “this  volume 
contains  lists  of  the  names  of  countries  and 
other  issuing  authorities,  rulers,  and  the  Latin 
forms  of  titles  and  names  as  they  appear  on 
coins  from  the  late  Middle  Ages.”  (Library  J) 


“The  rather  poor  photographs  accompanying 
these  lists  should  also  prove  to  be  of  some  help 
when  the  inscriptions  are  not  clearly  legible. 
Beginners  will  be  most  likely  to  find  this  work 
useful.  Experienced  collectors  will  already  be 
familiar  with  a  number  of  more  complete  re¬ 
ference  works.”  H.  L.  Adelson 

Library  J  92:996  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
“[This]  handy  coin  identifier  .  .  .  should  ease 
the  way  for  the  veriest  neophyte.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  50:60  My  20  ’67  60w 


HOBSON,  LAURA  Z,  ‘I’m  going  to  have  a 

baby!’  il.  by  May  Klrkham  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg 
$3.29  Day 


67-10821 

“This  is  the  story  of  Chris,  aged  six,  who 
learns  he  Is  to  have  a  baby  brother  or  sister 
and  exactly  where  it  will  come  from — and  then 
proceeds  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  in  his 
own  words.’  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  one  to 
two.”  (Library  J) 


■  The  author’s  purpose  to  encourage  a  recep- 
tive  attitude  toward  a  new  baby  in  the  famfly 
and  to  dispel  the  myths  surrounding  where 
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babies  come  from  Is  clear.  Mrs.  Hobson  raises 
some  questions  which  are  really  not  answered 
in  the  text.  Read  before  purchase.” 

Library  J  92:2043  My  15  ’67  60w 
"[The]  title  is  unfortunate,  but  the  book 
conveys  the  safe  relationships  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  delight  at  the  new  birth;  the 
delicate  details  tend  to  be  skipped  over.  Here, 
however,  is  a  book  that  will  offend  no  one,  and 
one  saved  from  mawkishness  by  the  high  spirits 
of  the  central  character,  six-year-old  Chris.” 

TLS  p465  My  25  '67  80w 


HOCHSTIM,  PAUL.  Alfred  Vierkandt;  a  soci¬ 
ological  critique.  149p  $6  Exposition 

301  Vierkandt,  Alfred  66-8447 

This  book,  part  of  a  doctoral  thesis,  is  a 
study  of  tne  German  sociologist’s  thought.  "A 
pupil  of  WUhelm  Wundt,  Vierkandt  denies  the 
currently  popular  anthropological  position  of 
the  psychic  unity  of  man,  developing  instead 
the  basis  of  behavioral  and  organizational  dif¬ 
ferences  among  societies  to  lie  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  psychological  states  innate  and  peculiar  to 
various  types  of  people.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


“Hochstim  does  not  trouble  to  .  .  .  pose  the 
problems  Vierkandt  faced  or  to  estimate  his 
comparative  success  in  solving  these  problems. 
.  .  .  He  omits  the  task  of  presenting  Vierkandt’ s 
theories  systematically  and  objectively  before 
undertaking  criticism  of  them.  ...  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Hochstim 
thoroughly  despised  his  subject.  ...  At  no 
time  does  he  present  Vierkandt’ s  arguments  by 
themselves  at  the  point  of  their  great¬ 
est  strength.  .  .  .  His  purpose  in  criticizing 
Vierkandt  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  to  jus¬ 
tice  an  old  scoundrel  whose  crime  was  to  assist 
somewhat  in  the  lise  of  scientific  sociology.” 
Don  Martindale 

Am  Soc  R  32:515  Je  ’67  llOOw 
“Vierkandt  is  important  to  sociology  only  as 
a  case  study  of  a  failure,  and  his  works  are  of 
interest  only  to  historians  of  ideas.  He  has  nev¬ 
er  been  translated  into  English  and  is  known 
here  only  through  bilingual  commenta¬ 
tors.  Hochstim  furthers  this  tradition.  Hoch¬ 
stim  quotes  scantily  and  the  reader  can  make 
his  Independent  judgment.  Hochstim’s  prose  is 
awkward  and  verbose.  The  work  will  be  of 
some  use  to  graduate  sociology  students,  who 
will  not  think  much  of  it.  The  price  is  high  for 
a  poorly  printed  book.  Scanty  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:352  My  ’67  90w 


HODEIR,  ANDRig.  Warwick’s  3  bottles,  by 
Andrd  Hodeir  &  Tomi  Ungerer.  unp  col  il 
$3.95  Grove 

Crocodiles— Stories  67-1380 

A  Scottish  crocodile,  Warwick,  arrives  in  the 
country  “to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  two 
tame  cousins  [Beowulf  and  Cromwell],  by 
shattering  their  crockery,  ousting  them  from 
their  beds,  cleaning  them  out  at  poker,  trying 
to  eat  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  drinking  up 
the  three  gift  bottles  of  Scotch  broth  he  brought 
along.”  (Book  Week)  “Preschool  to  grade  two.” 
(Library  J) 


“Warwick’s  singular  wickedness  is  a  rare 
thing  in  children’s  books,  and  I  am  therefore 
happy  to  report  that  he  is  apparently  unrepent¬ 
ant  after  his  comeuppance  is  delivered.  The 
story,  by  a  French  musicologist,  seems  a  bit 
graceless  and  disjointed,  like  an  old  vaudeville 
act,  but  it  is  not  without  zest,  thanks  to  War¬ 
wick’s  unrelieved  beastliness.  The  treat  here  is 
Tomi  Ungerer,  whose  bright  drawings  menac¬ 
ingly  render  the  savagery  of  the  vUlaln.” 
Richard  Kluger 

Book  Week  p4  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  190w 


“Grove  Press’s  first  book  for  children  is  a 
lavishly  packaged  failure.  The  quality  of  the 
paper,  the  design  and  the  full  color  Illustrations 
on  every  page  are  impressive.  Mr.  Ungerer  .  .  . 
with  excellent  color  reproduction  and  plenty  of 
space,  has  produced  stylized  animal  figures  of 
dramatic  visual  impact.  Their  cumulative  effect 
is  unpleasant,  probably  due  to  the  painfully 
pop-eyed  dead  stare  given  to  many  of  the 
animals  and  the  puffy  bonelessness  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  faces.  The  story  is  the  first  effort  at  writ¬ 
ing  for  children  by  French  composer  Hodeir. 
It  is  a  pointless,  tasteless  snicker  over  liquor. 
.  .  .  Not  recommended.”  L.  N,  G. 

Library  J  91:5740  N  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  '66  90w 


“[This]  hits  a  refreshing  level  of  literacy  In 
a  field  dominated  by  words  of  one  syllable.  .  .  . 


jVny  child  will  love  to  hear  this  mad  story  again 
and  again.  [The]  superb  illustrations — a  genu¬ 
ine,  integral  part  of  the  book — bring  the  wUd 
whimsy  into  focus.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  plO  N  6  ’66  210w 


HODGES,  C.  WALTER.  Magna  carta;  written 
and  U.  by  C.  Walter  Hodges.  32p  lib  $3.69 
Coward-McCann 

942.03  Magna  Carta — Juvenile  literature. 
Great  Britain — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-12044 

This  volume  covers  “the  causes  of  Magna 
Carta  and  its  immediate  results.”  (TLS) 
‘Pre-teen.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


X,  .J-'S-vishly  Illustrated  by  the  author,  using 
bold  colors  with  vigorous  brushwork,  [this]  book 
catches  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4 
’67  80w 


Mr.  Hodges  is  careful  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  over-sunplillcation,  showing  that 
Ring  John  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his 
barons.  The  book’s  chief  excuse,  of  course,  is 
the  pictures,  in  glorious  imaginative  colour, 
which  may  teach  quite  as  well  as  the  text” 
TLS  P1094  N  24  ’66  lOOw 


•LODGES,  C.  .WALTER.  The  marsh  king; 

Walter  Hodges.  253p 

$3.95  Coward-McCann 

Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  England — Juvenile 
literature  67-3270 

This  historical  novel  continues  the  story  be¬ 
gun  in  The  Namesake  (runner-up  for  the  1964 
Carnegie  Medal,  BRD  1964).  It  “tells  how  Alfred 
^  J  triumphed  over  the  invading  Danes 

and  forced  them  to  convert  to  Christianity.  Al¬ 
though  Alfred  had  defeated  them  once  and  set 
Uiem  free,  the  leader  of  the  Danes,  Guthorm, 
vowed  vengeance.  Escaping  an  ambush, 
Alfred  retreated  to  the  marshes  of  Somerset  and 
conducted  his  successful  campaign  from  there. 
.  .  .  Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Seli  27:106  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  ’67  310w 
i,  “-A-,  few. amusing  incidents  occur,  among  them 
the  familiar  one  of  Alfred  burning  the  cakes. 
Mr.  Hodges’  description  of  the  plots  against 
Alfred,  the  merrjnnaking  in  great  halls,  the 
riding  through  deep  forests  all  add  to  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  this  book.”  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  ’67 
^  140w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  40w 

[TA] 

Horn  Bk  43:353  Je  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Normakay  Marthinson 

Library  J  92:2029  My  15  '67  90w 
‘‘Most  American  readers  cannot  count  on 
a  firm  footing  in.  this  fictionalized  chronicle.  It 
them  down  in  the  Dark  Ages  where  they 
will  have  to  check  their  bearings  constantly  or 
be  lost  in  the  quagmire.  However,  the  inter¬ 
play  of  story  with  the  superbly  drawn  ink  por¬ 
traits  of  the  characters  and  the  action,  plus 
maps,  serves  to  keep  the  reader  on  course. 
Almost  in  spite  of  himself,  he  will  be  drawn 
into  the  story,  much  of  it  told  in  rhythm  and 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  sagas.”  Joan 
Bodger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl4  My  7  ’67 


“The  writing  style  is  mature,  the  material 
dramatic,  and  the  vivid  evocation  of  the  ninth- 
century  setting  reflects  the  author’s  scholarly 
approach.  The  illustrations  are  stark  and 
P9werful,  handsome  in  design,  and  authentic  in 
historical  detail.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:60  My  13  ’67  120w  [YA] 

TLS  pll39  N  30  ’67  600w 


HODGES,  C.  WALTER.  The  Norman  con¬ 
quest:..  written  and  il.  by  C.  Walter  Hodges. 
32p  lib  bdg  $3.69  Coward-McCann 
942.02  Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066 — Juvenile 
literature.  William  I,  the  Conqueror,  King 
of  England— Juvenile  literature  66-12043 


This  book  describes  how  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  invaded  England  and  won  the  BatUe 
of  Hastings  in  1066. 


“Hodges’  beautiful  little  book  for  younger 
readers  Is  done  with  a  wide-angle  pen  and 
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HODGES,  C.  W. — Continued 

brush.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  narrative  Is  more 
generalized  than  that  of  [Elizabeth]  Luckock 
[William  the  Conqueror,  BRD  19G6]  but  the 
classical  anecdotes  .  .  .  are  all  here.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations  are  uniformly  lovely:  tempera, 
brilliant  in  color,  done  in  the  fashion  of  a 
stage  design,  with  dramatic  emphases  of  light 
and  shade.”  John  Ratte 

Book  Week  plS  N  27  ’66  250w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4  ’67 
80w 

Horn  Bk  43:S3  F  ’67  90w 


“These  brilliant  coloured  pictures  [have! 
just  a  hint  of  the  facile.  The  artist  is  at 
his  best  in  atmospheric  pictures:  tlie  Norman 
fleet  under  sail,  or  dawn  on  the  day  of  battle. 
Here  is  something  to  startle  the  child  into  an 
awareness  of  the  reality  of  history.  It  is  in 
his  text  that  Mr.  Hodges  shows  most  signs  of 
haste.  .  .  .  He  offers  a  conventional  version 
of  the  complex,  highly  controversial  story.  .  .  , 
Slips  in  fact — he  places  the  Saxons  on  the 
wrong  hill  for  the  battle — are  venial  faults. 
What  does  matter  is  that  he  does  not  capture 
the  feeling  of  crisis,  of  the  clash  of  worlds, 
which  would  draw  the  young  reader  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  drama.” 

TLS  p445  My  19  ’66  ISOw 


HODGSON,  JOHN  H.  Communism  in  Finland; 
a  histoi-y  and  interpretation.  2Glp  $6  Prince¬ 
ton  univ.  press 

335.4  Communism — Finland  66-17701 

“Starting  with  the  founding  of  the  Finnish 
Social  Democratic  Party,  in  the  1890s  and  the 
founding  of  the  Communist  Party  by  a  group  of 
dissident  Social  Democrats  in  1918,  this  book 
gives  [an]  account  of  the  activities,  goals  and 
leadership  of  Communism  in  Finland.”  [Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Hodgson  has  written  a  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Finnish  Communism  which  is  not  only 
pioneering  but  comes  dangerously  close  to  being 
definitive.  The  scholarly  study  of  Finnish  poli¬ 
tics  will  never  be  the  same  because  of  Plodg- 
son’s  contribution  The  scholarly  study  of 
European  Communism  can  afford  to  Ignore  this 
book  only  at  its  own  risk.  .  .  .  Especially 
mpressive  is  [the  author’s]  mastery  of  both 
Fmnish-language  and  Russian-language  sources; 
ihe  extensive  bibliography  is  itself  a  major 
contribution.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  author  has 
used  effectively  a  previously-untapped  source: 
Interviews  with  present  and  former  Finnish 
Communists  and  non-Communists.  .  .  .  [He] 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  policy  axes  to 
grind,  and  his  scholarship  is  impeccably  honest 
and  fair.  .  .  .  This  distinguished  study  il¬ 
luminates.  brilliantly  the  long  crisis  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Socialism.’  Marvin  Rintala 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:819  S  ’67  750w 
“Why  were  so  many  Finns  ostensibly  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  one  asks  himself. 

'riiovAi  found 

.[here],  ...  On  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  [the  book] 
IS  overrun  with  footnotes — nearly  nine  hundred 
taking  up  about  one-half  the  available 
space;  sometimes  the  author’s  most  meaningful 
comments  are  hidden  in  them.  Dozens  of  char- 
and  go,  often  identified  only  by 
such  strange-lpolnng  patronymics  as  Lumivuok- 
SSi.  J-'^tonmaki,  Haapalainen;  surely  some  are 
of  minor  importance.  ...  It  seems  worth- 
Hodgson,  like  other  An^i-ican 
w?  students  of  Finnish  affairs,  takes  a 

^oft-of-center  view  of  recent  Finnish  politic;'] 
and  diplomatic  history.  .  .  .  Revi^hnist  lnte7- 
tragic  events  of  1917-1918  the 
rightist  Lapua.  Movement  of  the  1930’s Finnish 
diplomacy  during  the  Winter  and  Continuation 
Wars,  and  postwar  developments  are  certain 
to  receive  a  lively,  if  somewhat  dinT  reclptfon 

L  I.^Khmtrnen  Finland.” 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:231  N  ’67  370w 
“No  scholarly  study  of  Finnish  Communism 
^  ^ny  language.  .  .  Hodg- 

(Syracuse),  argues  that  a  betWal  of  Marx- 
Ism  by.  the  right-wing  Socialists  pushed  the 
^rito.  Communism,  without  asking  whv 
le.tist  sentiment  ever  took  root  at  all  In  de^ 
veloping  his  case.  Hodgson  rangers  at'  r-nnrinm 
over  Finnish  history  and  foreign  rllationl  dn?^ 
mg  1899-1945,  paling  with  Socialism  as  well  as 
Communism,  the  war  of  1918  (which  he  con 

i'^r«fd  re Wfil  ^hi}f«*|Leili 


regarding  the  strength,  social  composition,  or¬ 
ganization,  influence,  and  relations  with  Moscow 
of  Finnish  Communism  are  slighted.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  is  an  appropriate  book  for  the 
large  or  specialized  library.” 

Choice  4:670  J1  '67  190w 


HODGSON,  RICHARD  C.  The  executive  role 
constellation;  an  analysis  of  personality  and 
role  relations  in  management  [by]  Richard  C. 
Hodgson,  Daniel  J.  Levinson  [and]  Abraham 
Zaleznik.  509p  $8  Harvard  univ.  Division  of 
res. 

658.4  Executives  65-23443 

“The  primaiy  aim  of  this  study  was  to 
delineate  In  detail  the  workings  of  the  top 
executive  echelon  in  one  organization — a  mental 
hospital — and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
theoretical  perspective  for  the  analysis  of 
executive  groups  generally.  .  .  .  The  three 
psychiatrist- executives  who  constituted  the  top 
administrative  group  .  .  .  — the  superintendent, 
the  ciinical  director,  and  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent — are  .  .  .  presented  through  verbatim 
reporting  of  their  interpersonal  transactions  and 
their  own  assessments  of  one  another  and 
themselves.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  one  virtue  of  [this]  book  is  that  it  is 
rare  Indeed  to  obtain  so  intimate  a  picture  of 
Interacting  role  styles  at  this  level  of  prestige 
and  responsibility  and  so  close  a  description 
of  the  ‘psycho-economic’  costs  and  rewards 
of  these  styles  to  the  Individuals  concerned. 
..  .  .  [However  this]  is  a  book  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  anti-sociological  bias.  An  incident  of 
managerial  succession  is  discussed  not  in 
organizational  terms.  .  .  .  Rather  ‘the  anteced¬ 
ent  manager  ...  is  the  focus  of  object 
cathexis.’  .  .  .  Even  granting  the  validity  of 
such  psychological  explanation,  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  disappointed  by  its  ineptness.  .  .  .  ’The 
crucial  idea  of  ‘role  constellation’  remains 
firmly  exterior  to  the  data  presented,  leading 
to  a  trivial  analysis  of  leadership  styles  as  a 
coda  to  the  whole  effort.  ...  In  the  end,  we 
are  left  without  the  major  justification  of  any 
clinical  or  case  study:  a  set  of  well-grounded 
hypotheses  that  can  be  tested  in  other  organi¬ 
zations.”  T.  D.  Kemper 

Am  Soc  R  31:288  Ap  ’66  700w 


.  ine  use  or  verbatim  reporting  of  inter¬ 
views,  conferences,  etc.  gives  the  reader  a 
strong,  feeling  of  involvement  with  the  hospital 
administration.  The  authors  bring  together  the 
insights  of  experts  in  business  administration, 
psychology,  and  organizational  behavior  in  a 
comfortable  blend.  Discussions  of  the  social- 
psychological  and  clinical  research  methodo¬ 
logies  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
clear,  clean,  and  stimulating.  This  is  the  first 
work  of  its  kind  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
very  top  management  level.  .  .  .  Very  useful 
for  graduate  students  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  industrial  and  social  psychology,  and 
organization  theory  as  well  as  for  under¬ 
graduates  in  advanced  courses  dealing  with 
small  group  behavior  and  dynamics.” 

Choice  3:1153  F  ’67  180w 


HOpiN’  J.  P.  Oskar  Kokoschka;  the  artist  and 
biographical  study.  251p  11  col  11 
$12.50  N.T.  graphic 

B  or  92  Kokoschka.  Oskar  66-15797 

forM'''o.  t  Kokoschka’s  painting 

Tbo  periods,  pre-  and  post-1923. 

^-^ess  ho  describes  as  a  ‘negative 
second  as  ‘positive,  life- 
"fi;^  •  •  15  Within  this  pattern  Mr.  Hodin 
J®  reminisce,  to  express  his 
JSoa  dislikes  in  art  and  literature,  to  dls- 
J— friends  and  sitters,  and  to  talk 
about  individual  paintings.”  (TLS) 


hnH  ebebSs  (the  result  of  a 

rooHo  fit  and  overly  personal,  this  book 

reads  like  a  Jungian  fairy  tale.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hodin 

Kokoschka  andL  Im 
bas  given  us  a  hash  of 
personal  anecdote.  and 
Rbis  side  are  many  good  11- 
oiis  material  Copl¬ 
and  an  allusions, 

ana  an  attractive  binding.”  Richard  Beale 
Library  J  91:6075  D  15  ’66  140w 

is  to  start  from  the  as- 
that  KokoFichka  s  art  is  unauestion* 
ably  more  serious  and  profound,  finer  in  aunlitv 
more  eternal  in  value  than  that  of  any  other 

achilvemeX^  proceed  to  eliminate  the 

acnievements  of  others.  .  .  .  But  fortunately 
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there  are  two  sides  to  tliis  volume,  and  though 
one  may  criticize  tlie  one  part  for  its  heavy- 
handedness  full  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
HLodin  for  getting  together  so  much  fascinating 
information  and  for  giving  us  so  many  instruc¬ 
tive  insights  into  the  working  of  the  artist's 
mind.  This  is  not  a  volume  of  art  history  or 
criticism,  nor  is  it  a  biography^  it  is  a  portrait 
of  a  man  in  relation  to  his  private  world.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  Mr.  Hodin’s  book  lies  in  its  record 
of  long  and  Intimate  conversations  with  Koko¬ 
schka  over  the  past  thirty  years.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  chronoiogicai  sequence  in  the  writing.  Mr. 
Hodin  .  .  .  moves  freely  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  time  as  his  notes  and  memory  prompt 
him  in  order  to  show  the  continuity  of  Koko¬ 
schka’s  outlook.” 

TLS  p552  Je  22  ’67  1700w 


HOETZSCH,  OTTO.  The  evolution  of  Russia 
itr.  by  Rhys  Evans],  213p  il  col  il  maps  $5.60; 
pa  $2.95  Harcourt 

947  Russia — History.  Russia — Civilization 

66-20208 

“This  survey  .  .  .  aims  to  put  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  in  Russian  development,  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  regime  into  historical  perspective 
and  proportion.  .  .  .  Both  the  Russian  Empire 
before  1917  and  the  Soviet  Union  today  .  .  . 
are  in  all  essentials  European  communities. 
.  .  .  [For  this  reason  I  have]  compared  de¬ 
velopments  and  institutions  in  Russia  with  those 
in  western  Europe,  seeking  to  show  both  the 
similarities  and  the  differences.  I  have  also 
placed  special  emphasis  on  social  and  economic 
developments.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Professor  Hoetzgch  in]  his  survey  of  the 
Kievan  period,  the  Mongol  domination,  and 
the  rise  of  Moscow  is  strictly  factual  and 
rather  dull.  The  pace  quickens  and  the  char¬ 
acterizations  of  Individuals  improves  when 
Hoetzsch  gets  to  Peter  the  Great  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  ...  Of  value  are  the  frequent  com¬ 
parisons  of  Russian  developments  with  those  in 
Western  Europe.  The  more  than  150  illustra¬ 
tions.  largely  from  primary  sources,  are  well 
chosen  and  closely  integrated  with  the  text.” 
R.  W.  Schwarz 

Library  J  92:237  Ja  15  ’67  130w 


“[This  volume  appears  to  have]  allotted 
[too]  small  an  amount  of  space  in  proportion  to 
its  subject.  Telescoping,  generalization  and 
schematization  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  this 
restriction  hut  without  the  compensating  quali¬ 
ties  of  clarity,  accuracy  and  consistency.  .  .  . 
[Moreover  ]  the  figures  quoted  in  connexion 
with  the  emancipation  [of  1861]  bear  as  little 
relation  to  reality  as  do  some  of  those  illustrat¬ 
ing  early  industrial  development.  .  .  .  The 
bibliography  makes  up  for  some  of  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  text  but  the  best  parts  of  this 
book  are  the  Illustrations,  well  chosen  and  well 
reproduced.” 

TLS  p962  O  20  ’66  960w 


HOFF,  SYD.  Irving  and  me.  226p  $3.95  Harper 

67-7749 

“A  recent  emlgrd  from  Brooklyn  to  Florida, 
[Artie  Granick,  the  13-year-old  narrator]  Is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  search  for  friends  and  adven¬ 
ture  in  his  new  home.  Along  the  way  Artie 
encounters  Arlene  Morgan,  a  dream  girl  with 
long  yellow  hair.  .  .  .  Artie  doesn’t  get  the 
girl.  He  doesn’t  get  to  hold  his  position  on  the 
Community  Center  baseball  team  either.  But  he 
does  make  friend.x  with  Iiwing  Winkelman. 

.  .  .  Irving  needs  him.  His  parents  need  him. 
He  is  needed,  too,  by  a  stray  dog  he  finds  on 
Ihe  highway  ‘And  when  a  guy  has  importance 
in  this  world,  he  just  doesn’t  throw  it  away.’ 
.  .  .  Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  27:223  S  1  ’67  80w 
Horn  Bk  43:594  O  ’67  180w 
“The  story  of  [Artie’s]  adjustment  to  the  new 
environment  is  itself  unexciting:  rather,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  funny  vignettes,  e.g.  Artie 
helplessly  lecturing  Arlene,  potential  blond 
bombshell,  on  philately  while  she  waits  for  him 
♦o  kiss  her.  The  cast  of  characters,  like  bagels, 
will  be"  familiar  or  exotic  depending  on  which 
part  of  the  country  you  hail  from,  and  the 
idiom  can  register  with  readers  who  know  it 
without  irritating  those  who  don’t.  The  author 
is  similarly  at  ease  with  a  boy’s  confrontation 
with  matters  sexual,  religious,  and  racial.  Car¬ 
toonist  Hoff  attains  with  this  story  a  worthy 
place  in  the  pantheon  of  contemporary  humor¬ 
ists  writing  for  young  people.”  J.  C.  Thomson 
Library  J  92:3186  S  15  ’67  140w 


“Blend  wonder,  joy  and  the  pain  that  comes 
with  adolescence  and  you  have  Artie  Granick. 

.  .  .  Artie  is  pure  inspiration,  an  authentic 
voice.  .  .  .  [He]  may  not  have  the  stuff  of 
which  legends  are  made,  but  from  this  lively 
tale  readers  will  derive  many  satisfactions,,  not 
the  least  of  which  will  be  the  joy  of  recogni¬ 
tion.”  Sidney  Of  fit 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  8  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:49  S  16  ’67  150w 


HOFFER,  ERIC.  The  temper  of  our  time,  lllp 
$3.95  Harper 

309.1  U.S. — Social  conditions.  Social  prob¬ 
lems  67-11326 

“The  six  essays  in  this  volume  expand  upon 
the  theme  of  IHoffer’s]  earlier  Ordeal  of 
Change  IBRD  1963] :  that  rapid,  forced  change 
is  the  central  fact  of  our  time.  In  relation  to 
this  theme  he  touches  on  many  of  today’s 
problems:  automation,  the  Negro,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  world  role.  Fundamental  to  his  outlook  is 
his  belief  in  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  the 
common  man.  His  fellow  longshoremen  he 
finds  ‘lumpy  with  talent.’  He  is  convinced 
that  the  masses,  freed  from  drudgery  by 
automation,  can  be  educated  to  a  vast  release 
of  creativity.  He  is  alarmed  by  the  gulf  that 
separates  the  masses  from  the  intellectuals, 
but  believes  that  this  division  can  be  eliminated 
by  education.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:121  Ja  ’67  190w 
Choice  4:524  J1  ’67  200w 


Christian  Century  84:143  F  1  ’67  550w 
“There  is  very  little  stock  or  standard  about 
the  way  Hoffer’s  mind  operates.  Like  the 
best  self-made  philosophers,  he  combines  a 
relish — even  a  passion— for  generalization  with 
a  hard-nosed  sense  for  the  particular.  .  .  . 
A  Hoffer  essay  is  more  like  a  free-assoclation 
monologue  than  an  essay.  ...  A  Hoffer  essay 
never  ends.  It  just  stops,  out  of  a  decent 
respect  for  the  proprieties  of  length.  It  is  a 
path  one  explores  without  expecting  to  go 
anywhere  in  particular.  After  a  certain  amount 
of  invigorating  wanderin.g,  one  decides  one  has 
had  one’s  exercise  and  calls  it  a  day.  Hoffer’s 
forte  is  intuition:  his  weakness  is  intuition 
extended  beyond  its  base.  .  .  .  Still,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  sift  Hoffer  wheat  from 
Hoffer  chaff,  and  the  gleanings  are  well  worth 
iL”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ja  5  ’67 
750w 


“Eric  Hoffer  defies  categorization.  .  .  .  As  if 
to  symbolize  [his]  amblvalances,  his  life-long 
preoccupation  with  revolution  is  wedded  to  a 
style  reminiscent  of  the  seventeenth-century 
essay.  The  Temper  of  Our  Times — by  address¬ 
ing  Itself  primarily  to  national  issues — helps  to 
clarify  some  of  these  ambiguities.  .  .  .  [The 
work]  is  a  collage  of  flashing  intuitions  ex¬ 
hibited  in  what  may  be  the  finest  example  of 
the  essay  over  the  assay.  ...  [It  is]  Immense¬ 
ly  readable,  provocative  and  frequently  in¬ 
furiating.  ...  As  critic  of  contemporary 
America  Hoffer  is  frequently  off  target.  The 
polarization  of  Intellectuals  and  the  'masses’ 
seems  more  fiction  than  fact.  .  .  .  But  what 
is  more  crucial  is  Hoffer’s  inability  to  em¬ 
pathize  either  with  the  left-outs  at  home  or 
with  the  majority  of  colored  poor  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  He  becomes  the  Intellectual  spokesman  for 
his  own  newly  affluent  laboring  class  absorbed 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  capitalist 
society.”  M.  R.  Berube 

Commonweal  85:465  Ja  27  ’67  750w 
“Hoffer  is  the  San  Francisco  longshoreman- 
philosopher,  author  of  The  True  Believer  [BRD 
1951]  and  other  works.  Self-educated,  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  an  intellectual  only  by  recent  adop¬ 
tion  into  the  tribe,  Hoffer  looks  at  society  with 
a  pei'spective  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  academic  Intellectual  establishment. 

Thoughtful,  Iconoclastic,  synthesizing  an 
Immense  amount  of  reading,  these  essays  de¬ 
serve  to  be  pondered  by  a  wide  audience.” 
Clayton  Brown 

Library  J  91:6101  D  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Green 

Nat  R  19:203  F  21  ’67  2300w 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  166:30  Je  3  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Newfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  F  26  ’67  1200w 
“Hoffer  ...  is  a  unique,  orglnlal  American 
thinker.  .  .  .  With  no  formal  schooling,  [he] 
thinks  and  writes  without  academic  preconcep- 
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tions;  his  brain  sheds  cant  and  his  common-i 
sense  mind  has  a  real  gift  of  insight.  .  . . 
[There]  is  an  unacademic  echo  of  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  electronic  exegesis,  perhaps  with  a 
sharper  twist.  .  .  .  For  Hoffer,  the  central 
drama  of  politics  is  the  ‘men  of  action’  versus 
the  ‘men  of  words.’  who  seek  to  propagandize, 
dehumanize  and  manipulate  the  masses.  .  .  .1 
Since,  like  McLuhan,  Hoffer  is  an  incorrigible, 
canny  generalizer,  ‘The  Temper  of  Our  Time’ 
is  not  just  a  concept-conjuror’s  flashy  routine. 
Hoffer  simply  picks  up  the  same  broad  theses 
he  had  been  polishing  for  years.  The  result  is 
a  cool,  glittering,  diamond-hard  book — the  cul¬ 
mination  and  refinement  of  his  past  works.” 
S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:92  Ja  16  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Konvitz 

Sat  R  50:41  Ap  8  ’67  2050w 


HOFFMAN,  DANIEL.  Barbarous  knowledge: 
myth  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  Graves  and 
Muir.  266p  $6  Oxford 

821  Mythology.  Yeats.  William  Butler. 

Graves,  Robert.  Muir,  Edwin  67-10341 

“This  book  investigates  the  use  made  by 
three  major  poets  ...  of  myths,  folklore,  and 
dreams.  All  three  felt  deeply  the  need  to  root 
their  work  in  a  frame  of  archetypes  or  myth. 
All  share  an  identification  with  the  folk  and 
primitive  cultures  of  the  outlands  of  Britain — 
Celtic  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Orkney  Islands — 
which  offered  them  alternative  casts  of  feeling 
and  contrasting  associations  to  those  of  the 
modern  industrial  culture  they  abhorred.  And 
aU  began  as  ballad  poets.  Mr.  Hoffman  com¬ 
bines  in  this  study  [an]  .  .  .  exposition  of  each 
poet’s  intellectual  development  with  .  .  .  analy¬ 
sis  of  individual  poems.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“A  careful  reading  of  the  Cuchulain  plays  is 
the  high  point  of  the  Yeats  chapters.  Hoffman’s 
style  is  lucid;  his  critical  stance  avoids  the 
pedantic,  the  patronizing  (in  the  Muir  section), 
and  the  worshipful  (in  the  Yeats  section).  .  .  . 
A  good  addition  to  Yeats  criticism  and  excel¬ 
lent  surveys  of  Graves  and  Muir.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.’’ 

Choice  4:981  N  ’67  160w 

Christian  Century  84:238  P  22  ’67  60w 


Economist  224:125  J1  8  ’67  300w 


“The  study  focuses  on  [the  three  poets’] 
mythopoeism,  and  finally  delves  into  the  poems 
each  author  s  myths  have  made  possible.  To 
his  credit,  _  Professor  Hoffman  has  not  sub¬ 
jugated  their  work  to  a  structure  of  analysis 
as  arbitrary  as  are  some  of  their  myths.  ...  A 
concluding  chapter  would  have  helped  ...  al¬ 
though  it  can  readily  be  assumed  that  those 
devotees  of  modern  poetry  who  read  this  book 
will  connect  and  compound  as  they  should.” 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  240w 


“Professor  Hoffman,  who  confuses  Scots  and 
.perhaps  not  the  best  person  to 
deal  with  Edwin  Muir.  Still,  he  gives  a  fair  if 

myth  (Eden, 

iroy,  Scotland)  m  Muir's  painful  reconstruction 
of  a  mental  world  to  counterbalance  modern 
materialism,  _  industrialism,  science,  and  the 
^  anti-community  forces  (as  he  saw 
them)  of  class.  But  Muir  receives  very  much  a 
treatment  in  the  book,  which  devotes 
most  of  Its  space  to  Yeats  and  Graves.  .  .  . 

some  good  points  to  make 
m  which  he  sees  more 
P'^lty  than  other  commentators 
have.  He.  is  suitably  sceptical  about  finding 
non-autobiographical  sources  of  Mr  Graves’s 
extremely  peculiar  Muse.”  wa\ess 

TLS  p601  J1  6  ’67  290w 


mlnc!  ■^''®^**^®Pture,  Domestic — Designs  and 

66-18903 

professor  of  city  planning  and  urban  nr- 
chitecture  at  the  Technical  University  in  Grnr 
Austria  “contends  that  urban  low-Hsl  ctoup 
housing  can  satisfy  the  owner’s  desire  fo?  n 
home  of  his  own  to  the  same  extent  as  has  tb? 
conventional  free-standing  one-familv  strnc 
ture.  He  defines  low-rise  housing  as  one  tn 
three-story  buildings  which  serve  as  linate 
family  houses  and  in  which  a  direct  connection 


between  the  dwelling  area  and  a  private  or  semi- 
private  space  in  the  open  air  exists.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  is  an  eloquent  argument  .  .  .  [by]  the 
designer  of  some  rather  imaginative  housing 
schemes  which  can  be  seen  in  the  book.  The 
30-page  introduction  consists  of  a  tight,  some¬ 
what  technical,  argument  in  favor  of  [low-rise] 
dwellings.  .  .  .  The  following  text  (translation 
is  sometimes  awkward)  is  packed  with  220 
photographs  and  some  300  plans  from  Germany, 
Prance,  Switzerland,  England,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  U.S.  The  projects  have  been  selected 
to  show  a  Variety  of  conditions  and  solu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  There  has  been  no  recent  book  on 
the  subject,  and  while  most  of  the  buildings 
shown  could  be  dug  out  of  the  professional 
architectural  magazines  published  abroad,  it 
is  a  handy  if  rather  overpriced  summing  up.” 

Choice  4:656  S  ’67  190w 


“In  50  examples,  mostly  European,  this  book 
presents  a  great  variety  of  row,  cluster  and  ter¬ 
race  houses.  .  .  .  The  European  examples  of 
prefabrication  should  be  particularly  interesting 
to  Americans  who  lag  behind  in  this  field.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  author  has  ignored  the  problem 
of  parking  cars  and  does  not  tell  us  what  popu¬ 
lation  densities  these  examples  achieve.  .  .  .  The 
excellent  introduction  is  printed  in  small 
sans-serif  type  on  glossy  paper  and  thus  is  hard 
to  read.  And  the  projects  are  presented  dead 
pan  without  any  critical  analysis  or  evaluation, 
though  not  all  these  houses  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  equally  well.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  92:1919  My  15  ’67  140w 
TLS  p765  Ag  24  ’67  lOSOw 


HOFMANN,  CHARLES.  American  Indians  sing; 
drawings  by  Nicholas  Amorosi.  96p  il  music 
lib  bdg  $5.86  Day 

781.7  Indians  of  North  America — Music — Ju¬ 
venile  literature.  Indians  of  North  Alnerica 
— Dances — Juvenile  literature  67-14614 

“Indian  songs,  dances,  and  ceremonial  life 
are  introduced  by  a  collector  of  folk  materials 
for  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  [who  presents] 
reasons  for  ceremonies,  descriptions  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  _  and  the  importance  of  the 
dance  in  Indian  life.  .  .  .  Music  and  words  are 
given  for  selected  chants.  Some  specific  rituals, 
such  as  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  are  described. 
•  •  -  Included  is.  a  recording  of  chants  from  sev¬ 
en  tribes,  a  bibliography  of  other  recordings, 
mid  short  reading  lists  on  Indian  music,  his¬ 
tory,  and  folklore.  .  .  .  (Jrades  five  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 

‘"ro  help  him  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
music,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  some  of  the  Instruments  used,  and  the 
dances  of  major  tribes  across  the  country.  The 
accompanying  recording  bring  to  life 
the  Buffalo  Dance  of  the  Kiowa  .  .  .  the  Cere- 
.  ^1“®  Iroquois  False  Face  Society,  a 
hlute  Melody  of  tte  Chippewa,  the  Sun  Dance 
LuUaby,  and  the  Yaqui 
Hrofuse  drawings  and  photographs. 

*^^®  recording  add 
TT°  *^®®f'Jbiess  and  enjoyment  of  the 

.  H?rn^-Bk  43:481  Ag  ’67  160w 
format'®  matertal  is]  presented  in  excellent 
Mii^nV,  ’r-f  photographs  from  the 

in  New  York 
1?"^®  appropriate  visual  dimension 
researched  text  .  .  .  This  In- 

colllctions.’’"M%^'*^"tephfns'’on" 

Library  J  92:2460  Je  15  ’67  120w 


five  ®,®’^  Incorporated;  a  posl- 

Beacon  ^rels*^®  sexual  revolution.  129p  11  ^4.95 

301.41  Sex  67-14110 

of'^l\umtnQ®a'i‘^oii®^  *^®  underlying  sexuality 
of  how  **'®'®®’  a,-  ■  •  discussion 

ni7Pd  ...  be  fully  recog- 

then  used  as  a  motivating  force  for 

native  ^  and  richer  life.  A 

president^  Hofmann  is  now 

ment  for  Human  Develop- 

ment  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.’*  (Librair 


hnnt  Unquestionably  much  wisdom  in  this 

question  o'f^etp”!^^  ostensibly  addressed  to  the 
blems  tomhVitfA?  deals  with  ethical  pro- 

no  ^ule^  He  f®  sot  <Iown 

ma Vital  ti°th  adolescent  and  pre- 

manrai  sexual  intercourse  and,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  approves  them  as  valid  forms  of  sexual 
expression.  He  does  state  that  mature  love 
involves  the  commitments  which  constitute  the 
basis  for  marriage  and  that  marriage  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  inclusion  of  children,  but  he 
rejects  the  idea  that  there  is  no  valid  sexual 
expression  outside  of  marriage.  But  at  this 
point  the  book  grows  somewliot '  disappointing, 
not  so  much  for  its  position  as  for  its  vague¬ 
ness  and  ambivalence.”  Don  Browning 

Christian  Century  85:22  Ja  3  ’G8  650w 
“Despite  the  rather  provocative  title,  this  is 
definitely  not  a  sex  manual  for  popular  con¬ 
sumption.  Actually,  the  subtitle  indicates  more 
accurately  the  scope  and  content  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  scientific,  painstakingly  delineated  study 
[and]  ...  a  wise,  thoughtful  discussion.  .  .  . 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  the  reader  is 
fully  aware  of  why  Mr.  Hofmann  chose  his  title: 
sex  incorporated  responsibly,  fully,  and  frankly 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  life  will  lead  us,  he 
Indicates,  to  the  happy  middle  ground  between 
Victorian  prudery  and  modern  libertinism.  Of 
interest  to  sociologists,  theologians  and  literate 
laymen.”  Dola  Dudley 

Library  J  92:1845  My  1  ’67  150w 
“Rejecting  both  Victorian  morality  and  the 
Freudian  concept  of  sex  as  a  compulsion,  Hans 
Hofmann  offers  a  guide  to  a  satisfying  sexual 
credo  for  those  who  feel  adrift  on  a  sea  of  per¬ 
missiveness.  He  examines  masturbation,  pre¬ 
marital  sex,  infidelity  and  homosexuality.  Un¬ 
like  some  sex-educators,  he  does  not  sanitize 
sex  by  de-emphasizing  its  physical  aspects,  and 
this  is  to  his  credit.  The  discussion  breaks 
down,  however,  in  his  predilection  for  sentences 
like:  ‘.  .  .  we  will  have  to  learn  to  Incorporate 
sexuality  into  our  total  self-awareness  and  to 
incorporate  sexual  behavior  into  the  whole  orbit 
of  our  social  interactions.’  ” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  21  ’67  140w 


HOFMANN,  MELITA.  A  trip  to  the  pond;  an 
adventure  in  nature;  written  and  il.  by  Melita 
Hofmann.  61p  153.75  Doubleday 

574.92  Nature  study — Juvenile  literature 

66-10251 

This  book  describes  some  of  the  plants,  birds, 
insects,  mammals,  frogs,  turtles,  snakes,  and 
other  forms  of  life  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
fresh-water  ponds  of  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Bulletin  No.  53  (1913)  on  Chippewa  Music  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
His  information  is  made  more  accessible  by  an 
index  to  instrument  types,  and  by  bold  but 
practical  drawings  in  ink.”  R.  W.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  22  ’67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Irene  Davis 

Library  J  92:2021  My  15  ’67  lOOw 


HOGAN,  ROBERT,  ed.  Joseph  Holloway’s  Ab¬ 
bey  theatre.  See  Holloway,  J. 


HOGARTH,  PAUL.  London  k  la  mode;  draw¬ 
ings  and  captions  by  Paul  Hogarth;  text  by 
Malcolm  Muggeridge.  141p  $6.95  Hill  & 

Wang 

914.21  London — ^Description  66-26483 

In  this  sketchbook  of  a  London  day,  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  contributes  four  essays,  Morning, 
Noon,  Evening  and  Night. 


“Paul  Hogarth’s  drawings  are  a  far  cry 
from  those  of  his  illustrious  forbear,  William 
Hogarth:  but  they  are,  In  their  way,  amusing 
enough.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  nicely  printed  and 
bound  and  may  be  candidate  for  no  greater 
destiny  than  a  gift  book.” 

Best  Sell  26:335  D  1  ’66  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Mordecai  Richler 

Book  Week  plG  P  5  ’67  900w 
“Muggeridge  seem.s  to  this  reviewer  to  have 
been  a  bad  choice  for  the  commentator  since 
the  spectacle  of  London  today  depresses  rather 
than  stimulates  him,  and  he  writes  like  an 
elderly  Roman  senator  deploring  the  decadence 
of  the  times.  Paul  Hogarth’s  captions  are 
the  most  sparkling  part  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
But  Muggeridge  fans  will  want  to  read  any¬ 
thing  he  writes:  otherwise,  the  book  will 
appeal  to  people  who  know  London  well  and 
love  it,  or  know  it  well  and  detest  it:  hardly 
to  the  Innocent  tourist.”  Kate  McQuade 
Library  J  92:113  Ja  1  ’67  160w 
“What  civilised  nation  would  envy  the  city 
of  zombies  and  yahoos  portrayed  here?  There 
are  some  haunting  faces:  .  .  .  some  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  locality  sketches,  but  too  many  which 
look  like  notebook  roughs.”  E.  S.  Turner 
New  Statesman  72:793  N  25  ’66  180w 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Goddard 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p91  N  20  ’66  240w 


“A  most  appealing  book.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
clear  and  concise,  and  the  colorful  illustrations 
are  complete  down  to  the  last  whirly-gig  bee¬ 
tle.”  Marian  Sorenson  ^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3  ’b6 
50w 


“[This  good  juvenile]  has  some  special  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  colored  illustrations,  pictures  of 
animal  tracks,  and  a  .  .  .  feeling  of  continuity 
and  wildlife  relationships.  .  .  .  Text  and  pic¬ 
tures  relate  plant  and  animal  life  and  cover 
seasonal  changes  and  the  concept  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  A  chart  on  the  endpapers,  ‘For  Observa¬ 
tion  at  Close  Range,’  shows  average  sizes  of 
pond  creatures,  how  to  catch,  carry,  and  feed 
them  and  what  characteristics  to  observe. 
Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:3535  J1  ’66  140w 


HOFSINDE,  ROBERT.  Indian  music  makers; 
written  and  il.  by  Robert  Hofsinde  (Gray- 
Wolf).  94p  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $2.94  Morrow 


970.6  Indians  of  North  America — Music — 
Juvenile  literature.  Musical  Instruments — 
Juvenile  literature  67-15149 


An  Introductory  chapter  discusses  “the  wide 
variety  and  great  importance  of  music  In  the 
life  of  the  American  Indian.  ...  Details  are 
given  on  various  tribes’  methods  of  making 
and  using  tom-toms,  drums,  rattles,  and  court¬ 
ing  flutes.  Using  Chippewa  tribal  life  as  an 
example,  Mr.  Hofsinde  Includes  nine  simple 
musical  scores  with  his  discussion  of  typical 
songs,  their  origins,  and  the  occasions  for  their 
use.  The  differences  between  Indian  songs  and 
the  white  man’s  songs  are  explained  briefly  as 
well  as  the  modern  changes.  In  traditional  In 
dian  songs.  [Index.]  Grades  three  to  six.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“This  is  a  short  and  readable  book  ...  by  a 
Dane  turned  Chippewa  blood-brother  (name  of 
Gray  Wolf)  when  he  saved,  an  Indian,  boy  s  life 
in  Minnesota.  [He]  here  gives  a  do-it-yourself 
account  of  Indian  instruments  in  sky-clear 
prose.  He  further  pins  it  all  down  to  musical 
examples  (whole,  not  chunks)  drawn  from 


HOGG,  BETH  TOOTILL.  See  Grey,  E. 


HOGG,  GARRY.  Engineering  magic:  giant 
projects  to  change  the  world.  192p  11  maps 
$3.95  Criterion  bks. 

620  Engineering — Juvenile  literature  66-15139 
The  author  “discusses  nine  potential  engi¬ 
neering  miracles:  ‘Project  Mohole,‘  ‘The  Chan¬ 
nel  Tunnel,’  ‘Camp  Century,’  the  underground 
arctic  city,  ‘Power  From  the  Tides,’  ‘The  Delta 
Plan,’  to  recover  land  from  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
‘Reclaiming  the  Sahara,’  ‘Unfreezing  the  Arctic,’ 
‘Shrinking  the  Mediterranean,’  and  future  ‘Cities 
in  the  Sky.’  [Index.]  Grades  ten  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


“[These  projects]  sound  unbelievably  gran¬ 
diose,  but  they  are  quite  practical  from  a  purely 
engineering  standpoint.  It  is  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  the  possible  side  effects  (on 
climate,  for  instance)  that  stymie  them.  One 
of  the  projects  included,  the  English  Channel 
Tunnel,  long  frustrated  by  political  controversy, 
now  seems  to  be  In  sight  of  accomplishment 
Project  Mohole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  due  to  political  con¬ 
troversy.”  Isa.a.c  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:224  Ap  ’67  220w  [TA] 


“[Mr.  Hogg’s]  treatment  Is  Interesting  end 
intelligent.  Some  projects  are  already  under 
way,  others  are  only  in  the  planning  stage,  but 
all  will  affect  the  future  of  today’s  young 
people.  Recommended.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:5760  N  15  ’66  120w  [TA] 


HOHENBERG,  JOHN.  Between  two  worlds; 
policy,  press,  and  public  opinion  in  Asian- 
American  relations;  pub.  for  the  Council  on 
for.  relations.  507p  $8.95  Praeger 

327.73  Journalism — Political  aspects.  Public 
opinion.  U.S.— Foreign  relations — ^Asla.  Asia 
— Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-21781 

An  inquiry  “into  the  relationship  between 
foreign  correspondence  and  foreign  policy,  par¬ 
ticularly  [between  the  U.S.  and  Asia]  ...  In 
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HOHENBERG,  JOHN — Continued 
thA  tw6ntv-fiv6  vGcirs  sinc6  JPearl  Ha^rbor.  .  .  . 
Lit  is  coiicei'ned  with]  the  kind  of  knowledge 
we  have  of  Asia,  and  the  extent  of  Asian  in¬ 
formation  about  us.”  (Introd)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Isaacs 

Atm  Am  Acad  374:239  N  C7  SOOw 

Choice  4:070  N  ’C7  120w 

“[An]  extremely  well-written  volume.  .  .  . 
(The]  chapter  on  Japan  as  viewed  by  its 
domestic  press  and  by  American  authors  and 
journalists  is  itself  worth  the  price  ot  the  book. 
Students  of  the  Vietnam  controversy  will  imd 
the  chapter  entitled  ‘War  in  Vietnarn  invalu¬ 
able  background.  This  book  should  be  iii  all 
general  collections.  It  sets  a  new  standard  of 
scholarship  in  the  study  of  the  press  and  public 
opinion.”  G.  A.  Beebe  „  ^  ^ 

Library  J  02:126  Ja  1  67  130w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  '67  80w  LYA] 
“[This]  will  be  welcomed  by  Government  in¬ 
formation  oiiicers,  journalism  students  and 
similar  specialists  as  a  comprehensive  handbook 
on  the  mechanics  of  the  flow  of  news  across 
the  Pacific.  .  .  .  For  less  specialized  readers, 
howevei*,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Repeatedly  Hohenberg  marches  up.  to  his 
thesis,  but  somehow  he  never  quite  gets  into  it. 
He  notes  eloquently,  for  example,  that  th.e  Pa¬ 
cific  is  spanned  by  ‘a  fantastically  cornplicated 
communications  network  seiwing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people’.  .  .  .  But  then  he. declines  to 
analyze  what  should  be  done  about  it.  .  .  .  In¬ 
deed,  the  book  wholly  overlooks  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  morass  of  political,  psychological  and.  mor¬ 
al  questions  raised  in  general  by  television’s 
intimate  coverage  of  the  war.  And  it  touches 
only  superficially  on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency,  the  Government  branch 
most  concerned  with  the  dangers  of  ‘thunder¬ 
claps.’  ”  John  Mecklin  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  3  ’67  700w 
“To  anyone  who  has  visited  Asia,  the 
vacuums  in  American  press  coverage  of  the 
region  are  instantly  evident  and  persistently 
troubling.  And,  one  soon  learns,  Asian  media’s 
portrayal  of  American  affairs  is  seldom  more 
admirable — and  frequently  less  so.  Why?.  .  . 
Hohenberg,  professor  of  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to  study  the 
question  in  this  country  and  abroad.  .  .  .  [This 
is]  his  report.  ...  It  is  a  sobering  document. 

.  .  .  Hohenberg  spends  little  time  on  detailed 
proposals  for  change — a  major  shortcoming  of 
his  book— but  he  does  suggest  several  general 
areas  for  exploi’ation.  ”  Alfred  Balk 
Sat  R  50:97  My  13  ’67  650w 


Initial  letter  of  the  unit — desirable,  perhaps, 
when  such  unit  is  a  fixed  clichd,  but  of  dubious 
value  when  the  modifier  is  nonrestrictive  (e.g., 
many  of  the  terms  and  phrases  Introduced  by 
Haupt-).  These  criticisms  nothwithstanding,  the 
Hohn  dictionary  will  be  a  valuable  aaaition  to 
appropriate  collections.”  B.  H.  Smeaton 
Librarv  J  92:1608  An  16  ’67  140w 


HOKUSAI.  The  thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji 
[ed.  by  Ichitaro  Kondo;  Hnglish  adaptation 
by  Charles  S.  Terry].  18p  col  il  $12.50  East 

AyVoat  •nT’^xccs 


769  Engravings,  Japanese.  Wood  engraving. 
Fuji,  Mount 


These  woodblock  prints  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  around  1832;  the  title  is  a  convention— - 
there  are  46  prints  in  the  series.  The  text 
is  in  both  Japanese  and  English. 


“[This]  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  many 
picture  books  on  Hokusai,  and  possibly  one  of 
the  best  largely  because  the  reproductions  of 
the  wood  prints  are  of  good  size  and  reasonably 
accurate  (like  so  many  books,  a  bit  too  bright). 
The  brief  introduction,  a  translation  by  Charles 
Tei’ry  of  a  piece  by  Ichitaro  Kondo,  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  Hokusai  literature  but  is  nicely 
put  together.  The  notices  are  descriptions  oi 
the  geogiaphy  and  artistic  state  of  mind. 
While  not  particularly  scholarly,  the  book  is 
attractive  and  probably  the  best  treatment  of 
this  set  of  prints  for  the  generalist.” 
Choice  4:283  My  ’67  12()w 
“This  reproduction  of  the  series  ...  is  most 
welcome.  The  reproduction  of  the  prints  un¬ 
doubtedly  approximates  to  their  original  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  although  this  ‘newness’  is  un¬ 
familiar,  it  is  far  from  unpleasant.  The  text 
.  .  .  provides  a  background  for  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  early  19th-Century  Japanese 
print,  as  well  as  for  these  particular  prints. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  any  collection  of  oriental 
art.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
“Kondo’s  Japanese  texts  are  much  improved 
by  Charles  S.  Terry’s  paraphrases,  additions, 
and  expansions;  and  the  introductions  are  lit¬ 
erate  and  interesting.  .  .  .  The  texts  are  the 
best  if  the  shortest  parts  of  this  book;  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  plates  .  .  .  too  often  turn  out  to  be 
unsatisfactory  either  in  color  or  registration  or 
sometimes  in  both.  Each  volume  has  far  too 
many  pages  with  fuzzy  lines  and  muddy  colors, 
and  the  paper  stock  was  not  well  chosen  for 
the  type  of  color  reproduction  attempted.” 

Yale  R  56:XXVHI  Mr  ’67  150w 


HGHN,  EDUARD.  Dictionary  of  electrotech¬ 
nology:  German-English.  70Sp  $22.60  Barnes 
&  Noble 

621.303  Electric  engineering — ^Dictionaries. 

German  language — Dictionaries — English 

[66-69105] 

“This  work  covers  words  and  terms  primarily 
used  in  the  electrical  industrj'  and  its  related 
aspects:  automatic  control,  computers,  semi¬ 
conductors,  and  atomic  energy.  .  .  .  [It]  also 
covers  the  commercial,  financial,  and  legal  sides 
of  the  electrical/electronic  industry.”  (Choice) 


“(Characteristic  of  technical  and  scientific 
dictionaries,  [this]  does  not  contain  words  oi 
terms  of  ordinary  language  usage.  Primarily 
useful  as  a  supplement  to  a  German-English 
dictionai-y  for  recent  and  specific  technical 
terminology,  it  contains  references,  notes,  and 
examples  to  ensure  that  multiple  meanings  are 
clearly  defined.  Well  printed  and  easy  to  use, 
the  work  may  be  safely  employed  by  those 
without  full  command  of  the  German  language. 
One  novel  feature  Is  the  awareness  of  differences 
between  British  and  American  usage,  paren¬ 
thetically  denoted  by  capital  letters  (A)  or  (B) 
in  respective  translations.” 

Choice  4:400  Je  ’67  160w 
“[The  compiler  has]  Included  much  termi¬ 
nology  from  related  fields  and  also  nontechnical 
vocabulary  incidental  to  the  electrical  (or  any 
ot^her)  industry.  Although  this  principle  has  its 
obvious  advantages,  one  is  also  often  in  the 
dark  as  to  where  the  semantic  cutoff  was  made 
and  it  would  require  long  use  of  this  dictionary 
to  Imow  what  other  works  should  supplement 
it  Translators  .  .  will  deplore  at  once  that 
there  is  no  matching  English-German  volume. 
Also  a  mixed  blessing  is  the  representation  ol 
noun  compounds  and  even  adjective-nour 
phrases  as  units  alphabetized  only  under  the 


HOLBROOK,  SABRA.  Getting  to  know  the 
two  Germanys;  il.  by  Haris  Petie.  64p  lib 
bdg  $2.68  Coward-McCann 

914.3  Germany  (Fedei'al  Republic) — Juvenile 
literature.  Germany  (Democratic  Republic) 
— Juvenile  literature  66-9474 

“Customs,  schools,  cities,  government,  etc., 
of  East  and  West  Germany  are  contrasted. 
■  [There  are  descriptions  of]  the  home  and 
activities  of  two  families  ‘you’  might  visit. 
[Chronology.  Index.]  Grades  three  to  five.” 
(Library  J) 


[This]  book  is  a  once-over-lightly  survey 
of  its  subject  emphasizing  aspects  of  everyday 
life  youngsters  are  most  interested  in.  The 
material  on  [East  Germany]  is  well-balanced 
and  easily  understood.  One  could  wish  for 
photographs  Instead  of  drawings,  however.” 
iVr. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
67  50w 

Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Gallant 

Library  J  92:350  Ja  15  ’67  30w 


I- tuwujM.  Boems  and  frag- 
rnents;  tr.  by  Michael  Hamburger;  bl-!lngual 
ed.  with  a  pref,  introd.  and  notes.  624p  $10 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

S31  66-11083 

volume  contains  all  the  poetry 
of  Holderhn’s  mature  years  which  I  have  been 
moved  to  translate.  It  includes  by  far  the 
odes  in  classical  metres, 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  later  elegies, 
poem  in  classical  hexameters  The  Ar- 
Sk  all  nis  free -y^erse  hymns,  as  well 

fragrnents  of  hymns  and  a  representa- 
Of  tvf,?  poems  of  his  madness, 

cx  the  three  unfimshed  versions  of  his  traged«y 
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Ihe  Death  of  Empedocles,  the  second  and  third 
have  been  chosen,  not  only  because  they  are 
shorter  than  the  first  but  because  they  com¬ 
plement  and  Illumine  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the 
same  critical  years.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexes  of  first  lines  and  of  titles. 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

Encounter  29:84  O  ’67  1900w 
Reviewed  by  E.  G.  H.  Lenel 

Library  J  92:4006  N  1  ’67  240w 
“Several  options  are  open  to  the  translator, 
and  .  .  .  Mr  Hamburger  has  prudently  chosen 
paraphrase  over  free  imitation  or  simple  meta¬ 
phrase.  A  certain  crispness  is  lost,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  resonance,  that  are  not  easy  in  any  case 
to  render  in  English.  But  these  are  only  reser¬ 
vations.  This  is  the  best  Englishing  of  Hdlder- 
lin  we  are  likely  to  see.”  John  Mander 

New  Statesman  73:335  Mr  10  ’67  1250w 
“No  European  writer  at  the  turn  from  the 
Enlightenment  to  the  modern  sensibility  reflects 
so  intensely  as  the  German  poet  Friedrich  H61- 
derlin  the  loss  of  historical  and  philosophical 
self-assurance  and  the  emerging  discrepancies 
between  an  immanent  order  of  natural  proces¬ 
ses  and  the  emancipation  and  consequent  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  consciousness.  .  .  .  No 
praise  can  be  too  strong  for  Mr.  Hamburger’s 
remarkably  true  and  compelling  translations, 
the  result  of  25  years  of  patient  and  devoted 
labor.  They  reveal  a  sensitivity  and  intelligence 
that  makes  them  models  of  their  craft.  ...  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  this  astonishingly  rich  book 
were  to  remain  an  academic  text.  It  offers,  in 
fact,  a  poetic  canon  of  singular  spiritual  force 
and  beauty  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
cai'e,  whether  as  readers  or  writers,  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  presence  of  poetry.”  Victor  Lange 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  O  15  ’67  750w 
“[The]  early  ‘Hymns  to  the  ideals  of  man¬ 
kind’  are  not  represented,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  more  surreal  fragments  and  sketches  of 
Hdiderlin’s  madness.  Nearly  all  the  greatest 
poems,  however,  are  there.  .  .  .  When  one  com¬ 
pares  these  English  versions  with  the  German 
originals  printed  alongside,  one  is  surprised  by 
the  closeness  with  which  the  translator  has 
been  able  to  follow  his  difficult  texts;  [there 
are]  some  minor  imperfections  .  .  .  but, 

on  the  whole,  Mr.  Hamburger  may  be  proud 
of  his  achievement.  .  .  .  [He]  has  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  the  structure  of  each  individual  poem 
and  most  individual  stanzas;  caught  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  feeling  and  argument;  reproduced 
Hdiderlin’s  powerful  images.  .  .  .  By  trans¬ 
lating  Hdiderlin’s  fragments  as  well  as  his  fin¬ 
ished  poems  he  allows  English  readers  to  sense 
.  .  .  that  all  these  poems  are  ultimately  part 
of  one  great  and  ever- developing  poem;  an 
attempt  to  state  and  restate  the  same  themes 
with  continually  sharper  linguistic  tools  that 
ultimately  broke  in  the  poet’s  hands.” 

TLS  pl92  Mr  9  ’67  2050w 


’Throughout  this  novel  .  .  .  the  author  is 
at  her  best  in  the  description  of  action, 
especially  action  involving  horses,  for  which 
she  seems  to  have  as  great  an  affection  as 
Rakdssy  did  for  his  captured  Arabian  mare. 
The  dialogue  scenes  involving  Rakdssy,  his 
bride  and  his  brother,  Denis,  are  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  .  .  .  This  novel  is  more  tautly  con¬ 
structed  than  the  author’s  firsL  She  has 
freed  herself  from  the  obligation  of  following, 
at  least  in  broad  outline,  the  development  of 
a  well-known  story.  Here,  character  and 
Incidents  must  interest  the  reader  on  their 
own  terms,  not  because  they  are  attempted 
re-creations  of  famous  men  and  battles.”  P. 
A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ja  15  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  42:163  F  11  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:66  Ja  9  ’67  330w 
TLS  p757  Ag  24  ’67  260w 


HOLLAND,  ISABELLE.  Cecily;  a  novel.  lS9p 
$3.95  Llpplncott 

67-11307 

“The  only  child  of  an  overbearing  father 
and  a  nervous,  overprotective  mother,  [Cecily] 
is  an  awkward  and  untidy  thirteen;  the  other 
girls  at  her  English  boarding  school  find  her 
unattractive,  and  Elizabeth  Marks,  a  young 
and  popular  teacher,  really  dislikes  her.  Miss 
Marks’s  easygoing  American  flanod,  Tim,  can¬ 
not  understand  how  his  proper  and  earnest 
Elizabeth  can  be  so  intolerant.  Feeling  like  a 
pariah,  the  unhappy  Cecily  runs  away.”  (Sat  R) 


“At  189  pages,  this  is  too  slight  to  be  a 
novel.  The  time  span  is  short,  the  three  dimen¬ 
sional  characters  few,  the  action  limited,  and 
little  is  finally  resolved.  What  there  is,  how¬ 
ever.  is  tightly  knit  and  plausible,  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Tim.  Elizabeth  and  Cecily  clearly 
enough  drawn  so  that  Cecily’s  catalytic  effect 
on  an  otherwise  emotionally  well-balanced 
Elizabeth  is  quite  believable.  It  is  well  done, 
but  slight.”  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  27:7  Ap  1  ’67  430w 
Horn  Bk  43:353  Je  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Mlnnlck 

Library  J  92:1032  Mr  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“Miss  Holland  is  quietly  convincing  in  de¬ 
picting  juvenile  bltchery,  but  too  neatly 
moralistic  when  extending  its  consequences  to 
the  adult  sector.”  Martin  I,evin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Mr  26  ’67  SOW 
“The  characterization  is  sharply  perceptive: 
Cecily  is  painfully  real.  And  the  author  Is 
particularly  adept  in  describing  the  power 
structure  in  the  school,  both  among  the  girls 
and  the  mistresses.  This  is  a  book  for  adults 
that  teen-aged  girls  will  also  enjoy.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:101  Ap  22  ’67  130w  [YAl 


HOLLAND,  CECELIA.  Rakdssy.  243p  $5.75 

Atheneum  pubs. 

67-13037 

“The  action  takes  place  the  soring  of  1525 
through  the  summer  of  1526  in  southeastern 
Hungary,  almost  on  the  Turkish-Hungarian 
border.  The  main  character  is  Janos  Rakdssy, 
a  rough  and  uncultured  minor  Magyar  noble¬ 
man,  who  is  considered  as  having  a  black 
soul,  yet  is  admired  for  his  cunning  and  cour¬ 
age.  Through  the  raids  he  and  his  people 
take  part  in,  his  trip  to  Vienna  to  see  and 
alert  the  Archduke  to  the  Turkish  danger, 
his  marriage  [to  Catherine],  his  treatment  of 
his  brotlier  and  his  men,  you  see  his  love  of 
his  country  and  his  effort  to  avert  the  attack 
in  the  spring  of  1526  by  Sulieman  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  Sultan  of  Turkey.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:828  O  ’67  40w 

“A  15th-century  Hungarian  setting  does 
nothing  to  lift  above  the  clichd  Cecilia  Hol¬ 
land’s  latest  novel.  .  .  .  Her  untamed  he-man 
noble  savage — ^we  have  met  him  so  often  in 
so  many  places:  Tarzan’s  jungle,  cattle  ranges 
out  West,  the  Arabian  desert,  and  even  in 
the  drawing  room  of  little  Lord  Fauntleroy’s 
grandfather.  We  had  hoped  not  to  run  into 
him  again.”.  P.amela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12 
'67  70w 

“An  excellent  second  novel  by  the  author 
of  Firedrake  [BRD  1966],  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  B.  A.  Begg 

Library  J  92:133  Ja  1  ’67  130w 

Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 


HOLLAND,  KEVIN  CROSSLEY-.  See  Cross- 
ley-Holland.  K. 


HOLLANDER,  JOHN,  jt.  ed.  Jiggery-pokery. 
See  Hecht,  A. 


HOLLANDER,  ZANDER,  ed.  Baseball  lingo;  11. 
by  Jerry  Schlamp.  134p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.48 
Norton 

796.357  Baseball — Dictionaries — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-15440 

“Definitions  and  explanations  of  baseball 
jargon  are  given  in  dictionary  form,  e.g., 
aboard,  ace,  American  League,  banjo  hitter, 
can  of  corn,  Wally  Pipp,  and  wuld  pitch.  .  .  . 
Grade  six  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:183  Ag  1  ’67  60w 
“Avid  fans  will  be  familiar  with  most  of  the 
teims.  For  the  large  collection.”  J.  A.  Bollas 
Library  J  92:2041  My  16  ’67  50w 


HOLLINS,  ELIZABETH  JAY.  ed.  Pe.ace  is 
possible:  a  reader  for  laymen.  339p  $6.50:  pa 
$2.95  Grossman  pubs. 

341.1  Peace  66-26537 

“Focusing  on  the  eradication  of  war  as  an 
accepted  human  institution,  this  Reader  brings 
[together!  .  .  .  selections  by  scientists  .such  as 
.Terome  Wiesner  and  Herbert  York,  economists 
such  as  Gunnar  Myrd.al  and  Kenneth  Boulding, 
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HOLLINS,  E.  J. — Continuedi 

religious  leaders  such  as  Pope  John  XXIII  and 
Paul  Tillich,  psychiatrists  such  as  Jerome 
Frank,  lawyers  such  as  Grenville  Clark,  scholars 
such  as  P.  S.  C.  Northrop,  and  [representatives 
of]  the  political  life  and  thought  of  our  ttoe, 
such  as  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Abba  Eban,  Hans 
Morgenthau,  George  Kennan  and  many  others. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Much  of  the_  material  in¬ 
cluded  here  was  previously  published  in  vari¬ 
ous  books  and  periodicals.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  a  handsome  volume  .  ...far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  all-too-common  anthologies  on  in¬ 
ternational  relations  that  have  surfeited  the 
market.  Elizabeth  Jay  Hollins  professes  (not 
very  convincingly)  to  be  an  amateur  in  mis 
field,  but  she  is  certainly  an.  accomplished 
writer  who  has  made  her  selections  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  arranged  them  logically, 
provided  structure  and  continuity  with  thought- 
provoking  introductions  and  eminently  readable 
commentary  throughout.  .  .  .  Particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  non- specialists  will  be  the  introduction 
to  Clark  and  Sohn’s  World  Pe^e  Through 
World  Law  [BRD  1958].  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  Pope 
John’s  Pacem  in  Terris  [BRD  1966]  is  also 
included.  .  .  .  One  might  quarrel  with  some. of 
the  choices,  of  course,  and  regret  some  omis¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Also,  the  sources  of  the  selecUons 
could  have  been  more  fully  identified.  .  .  .  [But] 
the  book  as  a  whole  merits  a  top  recommenda¬ 
tion.”  P  25  ’67  800w 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster  ,on 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  18  07 
900w 

“It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  is  unlikely  to  be 
read  by  laymen,  as  is  suggested  by  the  sub¬ 
title.  The  complexity  of  the  issues  treated  sug¬ 
gests  that  readership  will  be  limited  (;o  an 
dlite  core  whose  influence,  hopefully,  wul  be 
extensive.  Mrs.  Hollins’s  selections  have  been 
IntelligenUy  made,  and  her  editorial  comments 
are  helpful  and  unobtrusive.  Let  us  hope  that 
her  optimism  will  be  infectious.”  W.  E.  Osgood 
Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


“The  reflective,  stimulating  pages  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  anthology  give  unity  and  movement 
to  what  might  otherwise  be  just  another  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  about  peace.  Most  of  them 
are  worth  reading.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  reads  the 
book  will  not  come  away  feeling  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  simple  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  sit  around  the  table  and  discuss  it.  Nor  will 
we  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  situation  is  hope¬ 
less.  .  .  .  Nothing  better  has  been  written 
about  the  national  security  and  nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  than  the  paper  by  Jerome  Wiesner  and 
Herbert  York.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  book  about  peace  which  would  prove 
more  effectively  that  many  of  the  best  and  most 
gifted  men  of  the  time  have  tried  to  beat  on 
other  drums  than  those  of  war.”  G.  N.  Shuster 
Sat  R  50:34  Je  24  ’67  550w 


HOLLISTER,  S.  C.  Engineer;  Ingenious  con¬ 
triver  of  the  instruments  of  civilization.  155p 
$3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

620  Engineering  as  a  profession  66-20211 
This  career  book  begins  with  the  story  of 
ancient  engineering  and  traces  the  development 
of  modern  engineering,  including  such  branches 
as  civil,  metallurgical,  mechanical,  chemical, 
aeronautical  engineering.  It  also  includes  infor¬ 
mation  on  career  preparation. 


“Recommended  to  high  school  and  under¬ 
graduate  college  students  who  are  still  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  their  future  careers.” 

Choice  3:1040  Ja  ’67  200w  [YA] 

“A  large  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  engineering  accomplishments  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  This 
historical  emphasis  distinguishes  it  from  [other 
works]  .  .  .  which  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  an  engineer  today.”  Joseph  Kelleher 
Library  J  91:5265  O  16  ’66  120w  [YA] 


HOLLOWAY,  JOSEPH.  Joseph  Holloway’s  Ab¬ 
bey  theatre:  a  selection  from  his  unpublished 
journal.  Impressions  of  a  Dublin  playgoer; 
ed.  by  Robert  Hogan  and  Michael  J.  O’^Neill; 
with  a  pref.  by  Harry  T.  Moore.  296p  $6.96 
Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
792  Dublin.  Abbey  Theatre.  Theater — Dublin 

67-10030 

This  book  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  Dublin  playgoer  Holloway,  who 
recorded  in  minute  detail  not  only  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  Abbey  Theatre  productions  but 


also  his  conversations  with,  letters  from,  and 
opinions  of  innumerable  literary  and  theatrical 
personages.  ...  In  compiling  this  book  [the 
editors]  .  .  .  focused  on  the  years  from  1899  to 
1926,  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  Abbey  Theatre  history.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“[The  journal]  was  not  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication,  hence  the  entries  are  often  biased, 
frequently  perceptive,  and  always  candid.  The 
writing  is  a  bit  Involved  and  pompous  but  does 
not  detract  appreciably  from  interest  in  the 
material.  .  .  .  [This]  work,  a  boon  to  scholars, 
is  ...  a  must  for  every  college  and  university 
library.” 

Choice  4:546  J1  ’67  150w 
“[The  editors]  have  eliminated  the  worst  of 
the  clichds  and  ‘several  million  exclamation 
marks’,  and  the  result,  surprisingly,  is  a  gay 
and  readable  as  well  as  historically  important 
book.  .  .  .  Holloway  was  largely  self-educated, 
is  considered  to  have  been  reliable  as  a  judge 
of  acting,  but  is  certainly  less  so  as  a  judge  of 
plays.  .  .  .  He  denounces  the  ‘immorality’  of 
Synge  and  O’Casey  .  .  .  chiefly  because  he  is 
too  timid  to  go  against  the  opinion  of  his 
cronies.  Left  to  himself,  he  responds  to  the  .  .  . 
dialect  of  Synge,  and  finds  O’Casey’s  characters 
.  .  .  true  to  life  and  humorous.” 

TLS  p263  Mr  30  ’67  650w 


HOLM,  BILL,  Northwest  coast  Indian  art;  an 
analysis  of  form.  115p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  Wash, 
press 

709.78  Indians  of  North  America — Art.  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America — Northwest,  Paci¬ 
fic  65-10818 

This  Is  an  “analytical  study  of  the  basic 
elements  of  form  which  characterize  a  part¬ 
icular  aboriginal  art  style.  .  .  .  [The  author 
recorded]  on  Keysort  cards  a  series  of  empir¬ 
ically  defined  design  traits  for  392  specimens. 
.  .  .  [These  he  us^]  to  determine  the  validity 
and  utility  of  his  categories  and  to  document 
the  combinations  in  which  they  occurred.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


This  is  a  sensitive  and  Judicious  dissection 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  superb 
decorative  art.  .  .  .  For  the  many  who,  like 
myself,  admire  and  enjoy  Northwest  Coast  art 
this  work  will  give  new  understanding  and 
enhanced  appreciation.  As  Holm  has  explained 
them,  these  principles  seem  so  clear,  so  simple 
and  completely  credible  as  to  make  us  ask 
ourselves  why  we  did  not  discover  and  arti- 
pmate  them.  .  .  .  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  this  type  of  formal  analysis  may  permit 
a  new  approach  to  comparisons  with  other  art 
styles  that  have  intrigued  us  with  their  sug¬ 
gestive  or  tantalizing  similarities  to  that  of 
the  northern  Northwest  Coast.  ...  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  praiSf,  this  volume  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent,  numerous  illustrations,  full  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  index,  or  pleasing  format  and  typol¬ 
ogy.  Frederica  De  Laguna 

Am  Anthropol  68:1054  Ag  ’66  1700w 


.^GOfin.  who  _  IS  a  professional  artist  and  a 
dedicated  amateur  ethnologist,  did  not  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  of  his  predecessors  .  .  .  but  ex¬ 
plored  new  ground.  ...  In  spite  of  [his]  sys- 
ternatic  approach  the  text  is  clear  and  brings 
truly  fresh  understanding  and  appreciation  to 
a  complex  art;  it  also  contributes  a  concept 
of  analysis  which  should  be  applied  to  other 
areas.  The  book  is  well  designed  and  very  well 
illustrated.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:508  S  ’66  200w 


HOLM,  OSCAR  WILLIAM.  See  Holm.  B. 


HUGH.  Three  modes  of  modern 
Southern  AcUon;  Ellen  Glasgow,  William 
Faulkner,  Thomas  Wolfe.  (Mercer  univ. 
Eugenia  Dorothy  Blount  Lamar  memorial 
lectures.  1965)  95p  $3  Univ.  of  Ga.  press 
813  Amerii^n  fiction — Histoiw  and  criticism. 
Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  (iholson.  Faulk¬ 
ner.  William.  Wolfe,  Thomas  66-19490 
author  “suggests  ways  in  which  race, 
iiltoate.  and  religion  have  con- 
to  the  formation  of  [three]  relatively 
definite  sub-regions  [in  the  South].  He  also 

traditions  tnd 
shaped,  qualified,  and, 
defined  the  artistic  methods 
regions  used, 
thesis  he  has  chosen  Ellen 
Glasgow  as  spokesman  for  the  Tidewater 
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South,  Thomas  Wolfe  for  the  Piedmont  South, 
and  William  Faulkner  for  the  Deep  South.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


‘‘Mr.  Holman’s  Lamar  Memorial  Lectures, 
here  extended  into  a  small,  well -  written  book, 
bring  clarity  and  good  sense  into  an  area  where 
neither  quality  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
over-abundance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holman  is  particular¬ 
ly  good,  I  think,  on  Wolfe  and  on  Ellen  Glas¬ 
gow.  ...  I  felt,  however,  that  Mr.  Holman 
rather  distrusts  that  ‘world  of  fable  raised 
almost  to  the  order  of  myth’  that  Faulkner’s 
works  constitute,  and  is  a  little  uneasy  in  its 
presence.  .  .  .  This  is  a  valuable  little  book. 
Nowhere  else  will  one  find  so  compact,  so  well- 
written,  and  so  insightful  an  Introduction  to 
three  Southern  writers  considered  in  relation  to 
their  regional  origins.”  L.  D.  Rubin 
Am  Lit  38:574  Ja  ’67  700 w 
‘‘Holman  demonstrates,  despite  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  brief  and  somewhat  generalized  es¬ 
says,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
these  three  writers.  More  significantly,  in  his 
concise  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  understand¬ 
ing  regional  differences  in  the  work  of  these 
and  other  writers,  Holman  has  made  this  book 
an  invaluable  source  of  reference  for  any 
critical  interpretation  of  Southern  letters.” 
Choice  3:1015  Ja  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Rice  Estes 

Library  J  91:3729  Ag  '66  130w 


HOLME,  BRYAN.  Drawings  to  live  with.  156p 
$4.50:  lib  bdg  $4.13  Viking 
741  Drawings.  Drawing — Technique 

66-16650 

“Each  chapter  offers  a  different  aspect  of 
drawing,  so  that  .  .  .  the  reader  will  [learn] 
.  .  .  about  drawings:  .  .  .  art  and  artists: 
.  .  .  how  drawings  and  prints  are  made:  about 
the  various  styles  and  techniques  of  the  artist: 
and  about  wbat  drawing  tells  us  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  people  of  other  countries.”  (Pub- 
iisher’s  note)  Index  of  artists. 


“A  splendid  collection  of  drawings,  well-re¬ 
produced  and  boldly  presented,  that  will  appeal 
to  any  age.  The  text  and  captions  give  il¬ 
luminating  insights.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  p30  D  4  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gruen 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  2  ’67  150w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 
80w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  67  40w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  43:77  F  ’67  140w 
“This  is  worthy  of  joining  essential  art 
books  by  Jensen  Chase,  andT  Ruskin.  Confin¬ 
ing  his  clear.  Introductory  text  to  essentials. 
Holme  allows  137  drawings,  sketches,  and  car¬ 
toons  to  speak  for  themselves.  Informed  taste 
in  bookmaking  places  a  Cranach  on  the  jacket, 
a  Greco  on  the  cover,  while  endpapers  are 
Dufy.  Well-reproduced  illustrations  range  from 
prehistoric  rock  drawings  through  classic,  im¬ 
pressionistic,  geometric  and  abstract  styles  to 
20th-century  cartoons.  Some  oriental  artists 
are  shown.  All  are  almost  endlessly  provoca¬ 
tive.”  Marjorie  Stephenson 

Library  J  91:6202  D  15  66  130w  [VA] 

“About  the  only  thing  to  say  for  [this  book] 

.  .  is  that  if  it  appears  within  your  house 
it  should  be  burned  before  the  children  get 
hold  of  it.  Any  book  that  falls  for  and  per¬ 
petuates  that  old  idea  that  there  is  something 
extraordinary  in  a  portrait  ‘whose  eyes  follow 
us  no  matter  from  what  angle  we  look  at  her 
is  damned  by  that  one  example,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  other  matter  in  the  book,  which, 
if  not  as  absurd,  is  as  puerile.”  John  Cana- 

d3,V 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  D  18  ‘66  190w 


.IVIC.O,  LMVV  r5MINUC.f  XVLUXC  LllCLXJ 

a  game:  introd.  by  Paul  Galileo.  192p  il  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  T) 

796.08  Sports  67-22164 

Of  the  thirty  pieces  included  In  this  anthology 
of  journalistic  sports  stories  “eleven  are  on 
baseball,  six  on  boxing,  four  on  football,  three 
on  track,  two  on  golf  and  one  each  on  horse 
racing,  skiing,  bullfighting  and  Ring  Lardner’s 
digestion.”  (Book  World)  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  Al  Stump,  Archie  Moore,  Red  Smith 
and  Damon  Runyon. 


“Some  of  the  stories  are  unforgettable,  but 
If  these  are  award-winning  photographs,  I  am 


Edward  Steichen.  In  fact,  the  graphics  of  this 
pdd-sized  volume,  bound  in  baked-bean  brown, 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  The  selections 
were  made  by  A.  Lawrance  Holmes,  who  refuses 
to  be  trapped,  like  so  many  anthologists,  into 
maintaining  a  consistent  level  of  quality,  .  .  . 
In  the  whole  bunch  there’s  just  one  real  down- 
the-iine  sportswrltlng  classic — Al  Stump’s  hearc- 
breaking  revelation  of  the  last  days  of  a  psycho¬ 
path  named  Ty  Cobb.  There  are  a  few  first- 
rate  and  still -readable  jobs  of  journalism.  .  .  . 
And  spme  columns  like  Red  Smith’s  on  Stengel 
and  Jimmy  Breslin’s  on  Tittle  which  were  no 
less  than  topnotch  columns,  and  no  more.  And 
there  are  quite  a  few  pieces  which  were  never 
any  damn  good  at  all.”  David  Myers 
Book  World  p8  O  22  ’67  850w 
“'Ihis  contains  unforgettable  tales  of  all 
sports,  even  bull  fighting.  .  .  .  Sporting  fans  in 
particular  will  enjoy  reminiscing  over  these 
tales.  [This]  is  for  all  libraries  with  sporting 
book  collections.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 

Library  J  92:3655  O  15  ’67  IlOw 


HOLMES,  CLELLON.  See  Holmes.  John  C. 


HOLMES,  DAVID  C.  The  search  for  life  on 
other  worlds.  240p  il  $3.95  Sterling 

523.1  Plurality  of  worlds — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Life  on  other  planets — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-25206 

The  author  considers  the  case  for  life  on 
other  worlds.  Glossary.  Index.  “Grades  seven 
to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Students  who  are  interested  in  space  ex¬ 
ploration  and  who  are  curious  about  such 
things  as  flying  saucers  and  the  possibility  of 
life  on  other  planets  will  enjoy  this  book. 
Captain  Holmes  has  written  an  easy-to-read 
text  that  is  quite  up-to-date  and  factual.  He 
endeavors  to  answer  the  questions  that  young 
people  have  about  life  on  other  worlds.  In¬ 
cluded  are  some  photogra.phs  and  diagrams. 
.  .  .  The  book  should  prove  stimulating.”  F.  R. 
Carmody 

Best  Sell  27:65  My  1  ’67  90w 
“This  book  is  reminiscent  of  We  Are  Not 
Alone  by  Walter  Sullivan  [BRD  1965],  how¬ 
ever,  Capt.  Holmes  has  presented  his  material 
in  a  more  condensed  form  and  a  livelier  style. 
The  writing  is  clear,  the  point  of  view  is  con¬ 
servative,  and  conclusions  are  not  drawn  from 
incomplete  evidence.  While  the  book  does 
duplicate  material  in  other  sources  it  .  .  .  has 
a  refreshing,  interesting  character  of  its  own. 
Illustrations  supplement  the  text  for  the  most 
part.  There  are  a  few  astronomical  errors 
and  several  instances  of  poor  proof-reading.” 
J.  S.  Pickering 

Library  J  92:893  F  15  ’67  130w 


HOLMES,  JACK  D.  L.  Gayoso;  the  life  of  a 
Spanish  governor  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
1789-1799:  pub.  for  the  La.  hist,  association. 
305p  $7.50  La.  state  unlv.  press 
976.3  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Manuel  Luis.  Lou¬ 
isiana — History  65-24680 

“It  is  my  belief  that  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Le¬ 
mos  was  a  great  man,  and  this  biography  hopes 
to  illustrate  his  Importance.  In  a  larger  sense, 
however,  this  is  ...  a  story  of  the  critical  dec¬ 
ade,  1789-1799,  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  .  .  .  Gayoso  was,  during  this  final  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  central  figure  in 
waning  Spanish  power.  By  focusing  attention 
on  his  administration  as  .governor  of  the  Nat¬ 
chez  District,  one  can  see  In  .  .  .  contrast  the 
weakness  and  strength  of  Spanish  colonial 
power  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.”  (Pref)  Gene¬ 
alogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Holmes  provides  an  extremely  Important  as 
well  as  scholarly  case-study  of  Spanish  Im¬ 
perial  administration,  colonial  borderlands’  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  frontier  life  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  .  .  .  Holmes  obviously  has  devoted  years 
of  active  research  to  this  significant  biograph¬ 
ical  histoi-y.  The  result  of  the  author’s  energy 
Is  a  valuable  narrative  of  colonial  Louisiana.” 

Choice  4:88  Mr  ’67  190w 
“[Gayoso’s]  career  does  much  to  challenge 
the  totality  of  the  ‘black  legend’  of  Spanish 
rule  in  the  New  World.  Governing  a  region 
that  increasingly  was  being  settled  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  he  was  able  to  steer  a  smooth  course 
‘between  the  divine  right  paternalism  of  Spain 
and  the  individualism  of  the  frontier,’  The  au¬ 
thor  details  Gayoso’s  career  fully  and  sympa¬ 
thetically,  but  this  work  Is  more  than  biogra¬ 
phy.  It  is  a  well  constructed  analysis  of  the 
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HOLMES,  J.  D.  L. — Continued 
social,  economic,  political,  religious,  military, 
and  diplomatic  scene  of  Spanish  Louisiana. 
The  author’s  documentation  evidences  much 
diligence  in  archives  in  the  United  States, 
Latin  America,  and  Europ^e.” 

J  Am  Hist  63:408  S  '66  130w 


HOLMES,  JOHN  CLELLON.  Nothing  more  to 
declare.  25  3p  $4.95  Dutton 
818  67-11369 

“At  40,  [the  author]  scrutinizes  maturity— 
his  own,  and  that  of  the  [Beat]  generation  .  .  . 
[and  gives  his]  personal  summation  of  the 
men  and  ideas  that  [formed  it].”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Certain  sections  of  this  book  appeared 
first,  in  substantially  different  form,  in  various 
periodicals. 


Choice  4:073  S  '67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  16 
’67  650w 


“[Holmes’]  ‘Declaration’  is  an  apologia  for 
hhnself  and  his  generation,  at  once  a  definition, 
explanation  and  description  presented  with 
great  charm  and  insight.  Brilliant  bravura  pas¬ 
sages,  vivid  portraits,  artful  accounts  of  dra¬ 
matic  encountei’s  disclose  the  novelist  behind 
the  autobiographical  historian;  but  his  book, 
although  occasionally  ‘literary,’  never  fakes 
or  prevaricates.  It  is  an  absolutely  honest  testa¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  being  a  kind  of  mosaic  of 
a  generation.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  far-ranging 
commentary,  .  .  .  Holmes  is  invariably  perti¬ 
nent  and  unfailingly  alive.  Perhaps  he  over¬ 
states  the  cultural  importance  of  his  Beat  he¬ 
roes  and  the  profundity  of  their  psychic  and 
social  disclosuies,  but  exaggeration  is  usually 
undercut  by  wit  and  candor.”  Daniel  Aaron 
Commonweal  86:211  My  5  ’67  750w 


“The  creative  ability  evident  in  Mr.  Holmes’s 
novels  has  reached  a  new  high  In  this  seml- 
autoblographical  commentary.  ...  A  harsh 
cultural  and  social  history  of  the  times.  It 
also  dissects  and  reveals  the  driving  inner 
beings  of  such  modern  Diogenes  as  Kerouac, 
Ginsberg,  Legman,  and  Landesman.  ,  .  .  This 
book  is  essential  for  any  librai’y  wishing  to 
represent  contemporary  American  thought  and 
literature.”  Marjorie  Kohn 

Library  J  92:767  P  15  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Llngeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Ap  9  ’67  900w 
“Back  in  1962.  young  John  Clellon  Holmes 
became  the  Beat  Generation’s  chief  chronicler 
by  publishing  an  almost  documentary  novel 
called  ‘Go’  [BRD  1952].  .  .  .  Now,  at  40,  an 
older  Clellon  Holmes  comes  back  to  judge 
his  generation.  .  .  .  The  fictional  cameos  are 
fleshed  out  by  critical  hindsight— with  what 
the  Beats  meant  to  American  letters  and  what 
they  reflected  of  American  life.  .  .  .  Holmes 
pushes  reason  pretty  hard  in  order  to  ennoble 
and  sanctify  the  Beats.  Less  forced  Is  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  America’s  ‘sexual  revolution.’.  .  . 
[His]  lyrical  remembrance  of  movies  past  is 
perhaps  the  best  portion  of  his  book.”  S.  K. 
ODGrb©ck 

Newsweek  69:112  Mr  13  ’67  lOOOw 


HOLMES,  THEODORE.  An  upland  pasture; 
poems.  69p  $4  Vanderbilt  univ.  press 
811  66-16289 

A  collection  of  thirty-three  poems,  many  of 
^previously  published  in 
as  The  Paris  Review,  Poetry, 
and  The  Literary  Review.  ' 


Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 
Poetry  111:44  O  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:39  P  11  ’67  HOw 


“[Theodore  Holmes]  seems  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  himself  ...  to  a  long  straggling  line 
which  traces  the  contour  of  a  loosely  analogical 
mind.  We  are  to  follow  where  the  voice  leads, 
o’er  aesthetic  hill  and  dale.  Scenes  and  land¬ 
scapes  are  translated  into  speculation,  mostly 
aesthetic  and  metaphysical.  .  .  .  Anything 

reminds  Mr.  Holmes  of  anything;  no  fancy  is 
too  fanciful.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holmes  works  on  the 
assumption  that  anything  that  can  be  said  Is 
worth  saying.  Among  the  available  fallacies  he 
chooses  the  most  pathetic.” 

TLS  pl08  P  9  ’67  160w 


HOLMSTROM,  JOHN,  ed.  George  Eliot  and 
her  readers;  a  selection  of  contemporary 
reviews;  eds:  John  Holmstrom  and  Laurence 
Lerner;  with  a  linking  commentary  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Lemer.  190p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
823  Cross,  Mary  Ann  (Evans)  66-6739 

The  editors  “have  chosen  their  selections 
largely  from  contemporary  reviews  of  The  Mill 
on  the  Ploss,  ‘the  finest’  of  Eliot’s  early  nov¬ 
els;  Middlemarch,  ‘her  masterpiece’;  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Deronda  because  part  of  it  is  good  and  the 
Jewish  part  ‘drew  such  an  interesting  response.’ 
A  selection  or  two  on  each  of  the  other  novels 
and  nine  pieces  of  ‘General  Appraisals’  com¬ 
plete  the  book.”  (Choice) 


“The  scissors  have  cut  cleanly,  the  paste  is 
spread  neatly,  and  the  book  legitimately 
achieves  its  purpose — to  suggest  to  readers 
what  George  Eliot’s  reviewers,  at  the  nadir  of 
English  criticism,  thought  was  to  be  said  of 
her  novels.  A  useful  anthology  for  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Victorian  novel.” 

Choice  4:828  O  '67  IlOw 


“The  result  [of  this  effort]  Is  a  good  deal 
more  rewarding  than  might  be  supposed.  By 
today’s  standards  mid-Victorian  reviewers  tend 
to  labour  the  point,  and  of  course  prudishness 
often  gets  in  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best  of  them  knew  how  to  sustain  a  serious  ar¬ 
gument,  and  they  were  given  plenty  of  space 
in  which  to  do  so.  Standing  close  to  their  sub¬ 
ject,  they  could  see  the  practical  implications 
of  George  Eliot’s  work  more  readily  than  most 
subsequent  academic  commentators,  and  they 
kept  up  a  lively  debate  about  her  social  atti¬ 
tudes.  Some  of  the  younger  critics,  not  yet  the 
whiskey  pundits  which  they  were  to  become, 
are  particularly  Impressive.  .  .  .  There  are  one 
or  two  surprising  omissions:  nothing  by  John 
Morley,  for  instance.”  John  Gross 

New  Statesman  72:262  Ag  19  ’66  500w 


1  hough  in  most  cases  only  excerpts  are  pro¬ 
vided,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  here  to  show 
how  people  at  the  time  reacted  to  [George 
Eliot  s]  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lemer  has  provided  an 
interesting  commentary  with  which  to  tack 
these  excerpts  together,  also  brief  biographical 
notes  upon  the  writers  of  them,  so  far  as  they 
are  taown,  ’The  editing-  is  not  as  faulUess  as  it 
might  be:  while  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Prince  Albert  thought  highly  of  Adam  Bede, 
it  IS  improbable  that  he  should  have  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  ‘Baron  Stockman’;  similarly,  on 
page  24.  it  would  seem  necessary  in  order  to 
/the  Quarterly  reviewer  of 
the  Westminster  reviewer’.  It  is  also 
to  find  George  Eliot’s  friend, 
Edith  Simcox.  to  whom  a  whole  book  has  re- 
cently  been  devoted,  described  as  ‘virtuaJly  un¬ 
known'." 


TLS  p726  Ag  11  ’66  260w 


+V,  approaches  many  of  his  poems  as 

though  they  were  his  last  chance,  and  as 
though  the  laurel  went  to  thoroughness  His 
mood  appear!?  to  be  to  grind  as  many  facets 
on  his  subjects— ‘Venus,’  ‘The  SeaJ  ‘’The 
Dysynni  Valley’— as  the  surface  will  bear  At 
best  (and  there  are  good  poems  in  this  collec¬ 
tion)  he  creates  an  impressive  dignity:  at  worst 
an  earnest,  ponderous  impersonality  ” 

Choice  4:288  My  ’67  80w 

“  This  is  the  third  yolume  of  poetry  Mr 
Holmes  has  pub  Ished.  and  In  this  yolume  he 
wrlteS’  ^  a  philosopher  might,  of  his  poetic 
relationships  with  loye.  nature,  and  the  many 
ramifications  of  life  His  verse  flows  with™  ase 
and  directness,  rings  with  freshness  and 

with  which  his  lines 
build,  one  upon  the  other,  indicate  masterful 
control.  .  .  'rhis  is  a  significant  addition  for 
all  poetry  collections.”  E.  H.  Walden 
Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


HOLOVAK,  mike.  violence  ever-y  Sunday: 
stoiw  of  a  professional  footbaU  coach,  by 

Wof  McSweeny.  220p  ll 

$4.95  Coward-McCann 

B  or  92  Football  67-21508 

coach  Of  the  Boston  Patriots 
iSr  ®  Boston  newspaperman. 

^  briefly  coyers  his  career  as  a 

as  a  coach, 
college  and  pro.  He  then  deyotes 
the  remainder  of  his  story  to  a  game-by- 

ftlhrai^^'T”^  Patriots’  1966  s^toSj’ 


interesting  Inside  view  of  pro¬ 
fessional  football.  .  .  .  Holoyak’s  style  ^be¬ 
comes  a  bit  breathless  at  times,  but  oyOTall  the 
narratiye  is  effectiye  and  the  book  ^  iS 

®°U®c- 

Ulbrary  J  92:3063  S  16  ’67  120w 
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“If  you  think  football  Is  wonderful,  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  virile,  the  ultimate  spectator 
sport  of  the  20th  centui’y,  you  will  find  much 
to  admire  in  Holovak’s  detailed  description  of 
its  tough  philosophy  and  intricate  techniques. 
If  you  don’t  like  the  sport,  or  can't  accept  the 
aura  that  surrounds  it  (on  both  college  and 
professional  levels),  you  will  receive  from 
Holovak  an  admirable  revelatiefi  of  its  plain, 
vicious  brutality  and  singlemindedness.  .  .  . 
Football  is  war  in  microcosm.  ...  To  produce 
it  once  a  week  (or  once  a  generation  in  real 
war),  certain  men  have  to  have  violence  built 
into  their  psyche.  Holovak  is  a  fascinating 
example,  and  McSweeny  has  made  him  speak.” 
Leonard  Koppett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  6  ’67  550w 


HOLSTEIN,  ANNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE 
(NECKER)  DE  STAEL-.  See  Stagl-Holstein. 
A.  L.  G.  N.  de 


HOLT,  EDGAR.  The  Carllst  wars  in  Spain. 
303p  II  $7.50  Dufour 

946  Spain — History  67-1649 

The  author  gives  an  “account  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  ...  of  the  British  Legion  [In  support 
of  the  Queen  Regent  Christina]  and  sets  it 
against  the  background  of  the  seven  years’ 
struggle  between  Cristinos  and  Carlists.  He 
then  continues  the  Carlist  saga  through  other 
risings  and  the  second  long  war  up  to  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  of  193(1-39.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Genealogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  Carlist  wars  and  Carllsm  Itself  deserve 
serious  study,  they  do  not  receive  it  in  This 
volume.  This  is  a  tale  of  personalities  and  of 
reciprocal  barbarousness,  bolstered,  presumably 
for  an  English  audience,  by  an  inflated  account 
of  the  modest  exploits  of  the  British  Legion  in 
the  first  Carlist  war.  Holt  is  content  to  explain 
the  Carlist  wars  as  the  product  of  dynastic 
squabbles,  virtually  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
political,  religious,  social,  and  regional  dimen¬ 
sions.  When  other  explanations  apparently  fail, 
sex  is  a  handy  substitute,  e.g.  ‘like  all  Bour¬ 
bons,  Cristina  (sic)  was  highly  sexed.’  Not 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:466  Je  ’67  180w 
“Spain  has  probably  not  yet  heard  the  last 
of  the  Carlists,  a  situation  which  gives  this 
work  contemporary  as  well  as  historical  inter¬ 
est.  Mr.  Holt,  who  has  written  several  books 
on  military  history,  has  done  a  thorough  job  of 
research  and  presents  his  account  in  a  clear  and 
entertaining  manner.  The  lack  of  footnotes  may 
cause  the  scholar  some  uneasiness,  but  the 
bibliography  will  somewhat  allay  this  feeling.  A 
popular  history  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term, 
this  work  has  a  place  in  academic  as  well  as 
in  public  libraries.  Generally  recommended  for 
larger  history  collections.”  R.  D.  Harlan 
Library  J  92:2403  Je  15  '67  240w 


HOLT,  ELIZABETH  GILMORE,  ed.  From  the 
classicists  to  the  impressionists;  a  docu¬ 
mentary  history  of  art  and  architecture  in 
the  19th  century;  sel.  and  ed.  by  Elizabeth 
Gilmore  Holt.  552p  11  maps  $10  N.Y.  univ. 
press 

709.03  Art — History — Sources.  Architecture 
— History — Sources.  Art  and  society.  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  65-20(356 

“The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bring 
together  under  one  cover  ‘the  basic  docu¬ 
ments  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
time.’  [The]  selections  are  arranged  under  6 
major  headings:  ‘Classicism,’  ‘Romanticism,’ 
‘On  the  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  and  Some  Architectural  Forms  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Century,’  Realism  and  Impres¬ 
sionism,’  ‘Artist  and  Society,’  and  ‘Search 
for  Form  and  Symbols.’  [Each]  section  con¬ 
tains  an  introductory  comment,  plus  a  short 
biographical  statensent  for  each  author.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“A  practical,  scholarly  text  for  college  read¬ 
ing  assignments  .  .  .  [this]  Includes  excellent 
one-  or  two-page  critical  biographies  that  .go 
well  past  the  elementary.  Carefully  selected 
reading  suggestions.  .  .  .  Table  of  contents 
gives  specific  dates  and  sources.  .  .  .  This  book 
complements  but  does  not  supersede  Artists 
on  Art  [ed.  by  R.  J.  Gold  water  and  M.  Treves, 
BRD  1945],  which  goes  from  the  14th  century 
to  about  1930.  Mrs.  Holt  omits  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Monet.  Pissarro.  Sisley,  and  others  whom  that 
book  handles  adequately.  Where  identical  pas¬ 
sages  are  quoted,  the  new  book  uses  improved 
translations.  Basic.” 

Choice  3:402  J1  ’66  240w 


“A  good  percentage  of  the  selections  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  at  best  provide  only  a  fragmentary 
picture  of  what  the  writer  was  trying  to  say. 
.  .  .  As  a  group,  the  weakest  writings  in  this 
anthology  are  in  the  area  of  architecture;  the 
strongest  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  theore¬ 
tical  section  (‘Artist  and  Society,’  and  ‘Search 
for  Form  and  Symbols.’)  The  illustrations  are 
of  real  Interest,  since  a  good  number  of  little 
known  paintings,  drawings,  examples  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture  have  been  selected.  Re¬ 
grettably  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  only 
fair.  This  book  seems  to  have  been  organized 
for  a  rather  specific  course  .  .  .  and  it  is  a 
question  as  to  how  much  use  would  be  made 
of  it  in  a  non-academic  library.”  David  Gebhard 

Library  J  91:3700  Ag  ’66  300w 
“One  cannot  help  noticing  the  absence  of 
.  .  .  [some  of  the]  major  and  influential  art 
writers  of  the  period.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Holt  has  some¬ 
what  unwisely  accepted  without  question  and 
reprinted  existing  translations,  whereas  a  better 
informed  editor  woud  have  taken  a  new  look  at 
the  original  sources.  She  is  also  apt  to  make 
curious  statements  in  her  potted  biographies. 
.  .  .  If  this  anthology  serves  to  encourage 
students  to  look  at  art  historical  and  aesthetic 
problems  less  narrowly  some  purpose  will  have 
been  achieved.  But  Its  value  should  not  be 
esteemed  above  that  of  a  swatch  of  ill-assorted 

TLS  p412  My  18  ’67  320w 


HOLT,  P.  M.  Egypt  and  the  fertile  crescent, 
1616-1922;  a  political  history.  337p  il  maps 
$7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
956  Turkey — ^History.  Near  East — History 

60-18429 

“Following  an  Introductory  survey  of  the 
geographical  features  and  social  structure  of 
the  region,  the  central  Arab  lands  of  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  and 
a  summary  of  its  history  since  the  Arab  con¬ 
quests  in  the  seventh  century  the  author 
traces  its  political  and  institutional  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  Ottoman  conquest  in  1516  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  during  World 
War  I.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author  Is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arab  history  at  the  University  of 
London.  Chronology.  Annotated  bibliography. 


“['Phe  author]  bases  large  portions  of  the 
book  upon  his  own  original  researches  in 
Arabic  and  European  sources.  .  .  .  [His]  style 
is  clear  and  readable  throughout.  Though 
footnotes  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  there  is  an 
excellent — but  not  exhaustive — critical  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Genealogical  tables  (unfortunately,  not 
with  dates) ;  .  .  .  six  clear  and  pertinent 
maps.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:77  Mr  ’67  150w 
“[In]  this  scholarly  volume  .  ,  .  the  change 
of  emphasis  to  Internal  events  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  survey  of  the  period  for  the  student 
and  the  serious  reader.”  E.  P.  Stickney 
Library  J  92:111  Ja  1  ’67  210w 
“[The  author]  divides  his  story  of  each 
[period]  into  three  parts,  respectively,  on 
Egypt,  Syria  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and 
Iraq.  .  ,  .  [Of  the  three  parts]  the  Nile  Valley 
la  his  love  and  specialty.  Of  the  men  whose 
deeds  he  describes,  only  certain  Mamluks  come 
alive.  Elsewhere  he  crams  in  so  manv  n.ames 
that  even  the  valiant  will  quail.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  scrupulously  accurate,  and  offers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  the  Ottoman  scene  as  often 
from  within  as  from  outside  the  empire.” 
TLS  pl019  N  10  ’66  800w 


HOLZER,  HANS.  The  lively  ghosts  of  Ireland: 
il.  by  Catherine  Buxhoeveden.  182p  $5.Eobbs 
398.4  Ghosts  66-30500 

This  “is  a  report  of  attempts  to  determine  as 
validly  as  possible  the  causes  of  apparitions  and 
of  their  agitation.  .  .  .  [The  author],  with  the 
aid  of  his  associate  Sybil  Leek,  an  English 
psychic  medium,  investigated  .  .  .  reports  of 
scores  of  ghosts  of  Ballyheigue  in  Kerry,  of 
Skryne  Castle,  of  Renvyle  in  Connemara,  of 
Ballinguile.  of  Westownhouse.  of  Ross  House 
in  Mayo,  of  the  Olympia  The.atre  and  other 
edifices  in  Dublin,  of  a  haunted  rectory,  of  a 
haunted  seminary,  and  of  other  haunted 

houses.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[The  author  explores]  many  types  of  ghost¬ 
like  disquietude  .  .  .  not  always  successfully. 
.  .  .  In  several  cases,  seances  by  Sybil  Leek 
indicated  overlapping  of  historical  periods  and 
sometimes  confusion  among  the  spirits.  Pass- 
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HOLZER,  HANS — Continued 
ages  which  related  the  activity  in  this  field  ot 
the  prominent  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  interest  in  the 
occult  and  that  of  his  wife — a  medium — should 
appeal  to  readers.  Those  interested  in  para- 
psycholog-y  may  approve  or  question  in  some 
cases  Mr.  Plolzer’s  methods  and  conclusions. 
The  Irish  and  those  who  love  Ireland  will  be 
gratified  with  the  author’s  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  beautiful  Irish  country.”  J.  A. 

Fitzgerald  _ _ 

Best  Sell  27:39  Ap  lo  ’67  400w 
“[Mr  Holzer]  will  disappoint  most  of  his 
many  readers.  .  .  .  Too  often  the  ghosts  re¬ 
fused  to  manifest  themselves  or  revealed  so 
few  ‘facts’  that  it  was  impossible  to  check 
their  authenticity.  The  book,  therefore,  has  had 
to  be  padded  with  travel  chit-chat,  quotations 
from  other  writers,  or  trivia  about  food  and 
hotel  accommodations.  Mr.  Holzer’s  style  is 
stiU  breezy,  and  he  has  kept  his  sense  of 
humor,  but  he  really  does  not  have  much  to 
write  about  here.  There  are  eight  illustrations 
by  Mrs.  Holzer,  but  they  are  not  very  inter¬ 
esting,  either.”  B.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  150w 


HOMANS,  ABIGAIL  ADAMS.  Education  by 
uncles;  il.  with  decorations  by  Pauline  Baynes 
and  with  photographs.  148p  $4  Houghton 
920  Adams  family.  Adams,  Henry.  Adams, 
Brooks  66-12070 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BKD  1966. 


Choice  4:1044  N  ’67  160w 
Library  J  92:356  Ja  15  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Garrett 

New  Eng  Q  40:117  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Vandersee 

Va  Q  R  43:152  winter  ’67  llOOw 


HOMZE,  EDWARD  L.  Foreign  labor  in  Nazi 
Germany.  350p  $8.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
331.5  World  War,  1939-1945 — Manpower. 
World  War,  1939-1945 — Economic  aspects 

66-14310 

“During  the  course  of  World  War  II,  Germany 
recruited  over  eight  mUlion  foreign  laborers 
from  her  allies,  the  neutral  countries,  and  the 
occupied  territories  in  Europe.  .  .  .  This  study 
describes  the  inception,  organization,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Nazi  foreign  labor  program 
and  its  reiationship  to  the  overall  economy  and 
government.  .  .  .  [The  author  la  a]  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  His 
study  IS  based  on  German  reports  and  records 
assembled  by  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Sur¬ 
vey  and  the  Nuremberg  Trials,  as  well  as  the 
microfilmed  collection  of  captured  documents 
compiled  by  the  National  Archives  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


^though  Homze  describes  the  poor  housing, 
food  shortages,  and  low  social  status  of  the 
foreign  workers  rather  weU,  one  is  surprised 
to  find  him  doubting  that  the  term  ‘slave 
laborer  applied,  even  to  the  Ostarbeiter  [east¬ 
ern  worker].  The  author  is  unaware  that 
some  Jewish  labor  was  also  used  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  and  seems  rather  naive  in 
supposing  that  750,000  foreign  laborers  refused 
to  return  horne  because  they  had  in  some  way 
been  assimilated  to  German  conditions,  rather 
than  because  the  Russian  armies  had  occupied 
their  native  countries!  On  balance,  Homze’ s 
work  provides  useful  information  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  history  of  the  war,  a  still  relatively  un- 

l^cilfe1it.’’'H^®H  Liebll  '"i'^lioeraphical  essay  is 
Am  Hist  R  72:1429  J1  ’67  550w 
“The  book  describes  how  unemployment  at 
h(^e  induced  workers  to  volunteer  how 
POW  s  were  either  drafted  directfy  Into  th^ 
labor  force  or  exchanged  for  forei^  civllSn 
workers,  and  how  compulsory  labor  laws  in 
occupied  countries  facilitated  the  forced  labor 
recruitment  which  was  finally  necessary 
Since  the  book  is  highly  specialized,  it  wiil  be 
appropriate  for  graduate  libraries.  It  coinple? 

earlier  book.  The  Exploitation  of^or- 
Germany  (1945)  by  John  H  E. 

Homze  emphasizes  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  labor  program,  while  Fried  em” 
teer.”  ®  Individual  foreign 

Choice  4:724  S  ’67  230w 

has  emerged  from  recent  studies  of 
Nazism  in  action  is  not  a  new  efficiency  sween 
mg  aside  the  confusion  of  the  Socratlc 


state,  but  a  chaos  of  hand-to-mouth  expedi¬ 
ents,  compromises  and  conflicting  authorities. 
This  view  is  reinforced  by  Professor  Homze’ s 
study  of  the  German  use  of  foreign  labour  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  in  which,  as  Speer  later  admitted, 
‘immense  mistakes  were  made’.  .  .  .  Solidly 
based  on  the  captured  German  documents  m 
Washington,  [this  book]  is  particularly  useful 
for  the  light  it  casts  on  the  well-known  con¬ 
flict  between  Speer  and  Sauckel.”  Geoffrey 

TR  Q  vpa 

Wew  Statesman  74:686  N  17  ’67  250w 


HONEGGER,  ARTHUR.  I  am  a  composer;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Wilson  O.  Clough  in 
collaboration  with  Allan  Arthur  Willman.  141p 
$4.95  St  Martins 

781.6  66-11638 

For  descriptive  note, '  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1134  F  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  Boretz 

Harper  234:111  F  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  John  Vinton 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:528  Mr  ’67 
480w 

Reviewed  by  Ned  Rorem 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  28  ’66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Conneliv 
Yale  R  56:287  D  ’66  700w 


HONIGMANN,  E.  A.  J.,  ed.  Milton’s  sonnets. 
See  Milton,  J. 


HONOUR,  ALAN,  Tormented  genius;  the 
struggles  of  Vincent  van  Gogh.  191p  col  pi 
$4.95  Morrow 

B  or  92  Gogh,  Vincent  van — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-19687 

This  biography  of  the  artist  is  based  on 
extracts  from  Vincent’s  letters  to  his  brother 
Theo.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:361  D  1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 


‘“The  painful  life  of  a  gifted  psychotic  whose 
work  w:^ .  insufficiently  valued  in  his  day  is 
tola  forthrightly  and  weU.  It  is  illustrated  by 
full-color  reproductions  of  some  of  his  best 
paintings.  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:183  N  10  ’67  30w  [YA] 
Horn  Bk  43:764  D  ’67  150w 


io  present  Vincent  van  Gogh  to  the  young 
reader  is  a  delicate  feat  which  Mr.  Honour 
has  compassionately  performed  [in]  .  .  .  this 
sympathetic,  unllctionized  study  which  provides 
great  insight  into  the  tortured  personality  of 
the  artist  Skillfully  written,  the  book  does 
not.  soften  the  extreme  eccentricities  of  this 
genius  and  includes  six  color  prints  represen- 
I?,- Gogh’s  development  as  an  artist. 
Elizabeth  Ripley’s  Vincent  van  Gogh  [BRD 
presents  many  more  illustrations  (In 
black-and-white  oniyj  but  concerns  itself  more 
With  his  works  than  with  his  personality. 
Monour  s  book  ^  is  a  necessary  companion  for 
StewaH®^*^  Portrait  of  the  man.”  Marilyn 


Library  J  92:3864  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  14  ’68  240w 


"t  .  Treasures  under  the  sand; 

Le(mard  Woolley’s  finds  at  Ur.  160p  il  $3.9^ 

JMcCjrra^^ 

913.35  Exc^atlons  (Archeology) — Juvenile 

Charles  Leonard-- 
Juvenile  literature  67-24954 

describes  how  “Woolley,  fascinated 
stories,  detennined  to  establish 
nq  basis;  With  Lawrence  of  Arabia 

becajpe  not  only  a  skilled 
archeologist,  but  an  expert  on 
•  TT  •  excavations  and  ex- 

piorations  at  XJr  were  among  the  ereat 
archeological  discoveries  of  all  time.”  (Sat^^) 
^“^dex.  “Grades  seven  to  ten.” 


®  well-written  story  of  Sir  Leonard 
Sts  flamboyant  IndhfiS- 

J  Hii cnaeology.  ,  ,  ,  The  Qftria 

is  clear  and  Informative  and  the  subject  if 
perennially  popular.”  A.  T.  Marsh 

Library  J  92:4261  N  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  1^  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:49  N  11  ’67  160w 
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HOOD,  HUGH.  The  camera  always  lies.  246p 

$4.95  Harcourt 

67-19201 

"Rose  Leclair  is  a  famous  movie  star,  but 
unfortunately  she  is  miscast  in  a  musical  com¬ 
edy.  .  .  .  The  director  and  producers  edit  out 
most  of  her  scenes  and  emphasize  the  sexy  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  of  an  originally  minor  star, 
Charity  Ryan.  Charity,  encouraged  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  then  steals  Rose’s  husband  of  15  years 
to  gain  some  free  publicity.  Rose  attempts  sui¬ 
cide,  is  rescued  just  in  time,  and  eventually 
marries  an  up-and-coming  French  director 
[Jean-Pierre  Faurd]  who  plans  to  launch  her 
on  a  new  career  in  Europe.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  story]  is  structured  with  expert  finesse 
to  create  an  empathy,  if  not  an  identification, 
with  the  characters  of  the  novel.  .  .  .  It’s  a 
twice-told  tale  but  served  with  an  acute  sym¬ 
pathy  and  restraint.  The  problem  is  motivated 
by  sex  to  some  degree  but  it  is  not  the  usual 
sex.  story  hnplied  in  the  background.  To  add  to 
the  uniqueness  of  the  tale,  there  are  at  least 
two  telling  discussions  interwoven  naturally 
at  specific  places.  One  concerns  the  details  of 
costume  designing,  as  applied  to  the  heroine, 
and  the  other  a  discussion  and  analyzation  of 
the  French  influence  in  foreign  films.  .  .  . 
Both  are  credible.”  Judson  LeHaye 
Best  Sell  27:249  O  1  ’67  600w 
“A  novel  about  movies  and  some  people  who 
make  tliem  and  what  they  do  to  one  another. 
According  to  this  book  it’s  even  worse  than 
we  thought  .  .  .  though  the  girl.  Rose,  is  a 
sympathetic  character  .  .  .  the  author  tells  al¬ 
together  too  much  about  his  characters,  their 
situations,  and  the  plays  within  his  play,  and 
the  effect  is  artificial.”  K.  G.  Jackson 
Harper  235:116  O  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  F.  E.  McMeen 

Library  J  92:2806  Ag  '67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  S  10  '67  160w 


HOOD,  SINCLAIR.  The  home  of  the  heroes; 
the  Aegean  before  the  Greeks.  144p  il  col  11 
maps  $5.50  McGraw 

913.39  Crete — Civilization.  Crete — ^Antiquities 

67-12083 

This  is  a  study,  by  the  former  director  of 
the  British  School  of  Archeology  at  Athens,  of 
the  early  history  of  Crete  from  the  Stone  Age 
to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  author 
suggests  that  “the  language  of  the  Late  Bronze 
Age  tablets  is  not  Greek,  but  some  pre-Greek 
Aegean  language,  and  that  the  first  people  of 
Greek  speech  to  enter  the  south  of  Greece 
came,  not  as  the  creators  but  as  the  destroyers 
of  the  Mycenaean  world,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Bronze  Age  a  generation  or  so  before 
1200  BC.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  good  Introduction  to  Greek  pre¬ 
history.  What  would  have  made  it  more  valu¬ 
able  for  young  adults  and  for  the  interested 
high-school  student  would  have  been  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  archeological  terms.  .  .  .  The  volume 
is  generously  Illustrated  in  black-and-white 
and  color;  some  of  the  reproductions,  e.g., 
the  Vaphic  cups,  as  good  as  to  be  found  any¬ 


where.’ 


Best  Sell  27:223  S  1  '67  IlOw  [TA] 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Lauritsen 

Library  J  92:3416  O  1  '67  120w 
“Mr.  Hood’s  short  and,  on  the  whole,  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  survey  is  .  .  .  magisterial 
in  its  command,  particularly  of  the  Cretan 
and  Mycenean  material.  .  .  .  One  will  find  in 
his  book  not  only  a  general  theory  (in  some 
important  respects  heterodox)  but  also  an  open 
discussion  of  arguments  and  frequent  reference 
to  the  evidence  on  which  statements  rest.  .  .  . 
it  is  also  notably  better  than  some  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  pretentious  recent  attempts  to 
cover  similar  fields.  .  .  .  [However]  anyone 
capable  of  absorbing  its  more  allusive  para¬ 
graphs  and  more  esoteric  technical  terms  would 
surely  have  welcomed  footnotes,  and  many, 
many  more  references.  .  .  .  At  certain  points 
Mr.  Hood  has  been  let  down  by  his  publishers: 
[some]  Important  illustrations  [are]  .  .  .  in¬ 
adequate.  .  .  .  Mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
Hood’s  view  that  the  language  of  the  Linear  B 
script  found  in  Crete  and  also  at  Pylos  was 
not  Greek.  This  view  is  not  very  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  .  .  .  but  the  implication  it  carries  that 
the  first  Greeks  and  speakers  of  Greek  arrived 
as  destroyers  and  Invaders  at  a  rather  late 
period  is  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  archaeological  background  to  the  Homeric 
poems.’’ 

TLS  p635  JI  20  67  860w 


HOOK,  SIDNEY.  Religion  in  a  free  society. 
120p  $4  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
o22  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S.  67-11242 
J  he  text  of  this  book  in  which  a  professor  of 
philosophy  discusses  “the  issues  and  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  at  stake  in  the  continuing  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  reiation  between  state  and 
reiigion  .  .  .  was  in  essentials  originally  deliv¬ 
ered  as  lectures  in  the  Montgomery  Lectureship 
on  Contemporary  Civilization  at  the  Univeristy 
of  Nebraska,  March  23  and  25,  1964.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


“['Phe  author]  generally  takes  a  humanist  ap¬ 
proach,  yet  he  criticizes  the  Supreme  Court’s 
prayer  decisions  because  they  deal  with  cus¬ 
tom  that  has  ceased  to  have  religious  meaning. 
...  .  He  regards  the  parochial  school  as  ‘educa¬ 
tionally  unsound’  and  looks  upon  ‘shai-ed  time’ 
as  a  way  to  expose  parochial  school  pupils  to 
better  education.  .  .  .  [Hook’s  lectures]  are  a 
useful  antidote  to  assertions  that  religious 
liberty  is  rooted  in  the  Christian  faith.  One  of 
his  chapters  is  titled  ‘The  Irrelevance  of  Sin’ 
and  contains  the  conmient  that  ‘whatever  the 
political  organization  of  Heaven  may  be,  it 
certainly  does  not  suggest  a  democratic  re¬ 
public.’  ”  J.  M.  Swomley 

Christian  Century  84:1104  Ag  30  '67 
200w 

“[The  author]  urges  philosophers  to  speak 
to  nonphilosophers  about  great  issues.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  Professor  Hook  delivers  lectures  in 
logic  to  Justices  Douglas,  Clark,  Brennan,  and 
others  of  the  long  robe.  Education,  he  argues, 
and  not  the  conflicting  decisions  and  ever- 
changing  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  preserve  state  neutrality  in  religion.  The 
author  handles  his  provocative  idea  with  taste, 
historical  perspective,  and  a  fine  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:82  O  21  ’67  70w 


HOOPER,  FINLEY.  Greek  realities;  life  and 
thought  in  ancient  Greece.  464p  U  maps  $8.95 
Scribner 

913.38  Civilization,  Greek.  Greece — History 

66-24488 

The  author.  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
at  Wayne  State  University,  attempts  fo  give 
‘an  account  of  the  history,  art,  literature,  and 
pnilosophy  of  Greece  from  the  Bronze  Age  to 
tne  death  of  Alexander.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Though  the  author  insists  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  that  his  is  an  ‘anti-romantic’  account, 
there  arc  no  strikingly  new  or  penetrating  in¬ 
terpretations.  Hooper’s  treatment  of  philosophy 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
book;  that  of  literature  the  least.  The  style 
is  lively,  occasionally  racy.  The  rather  nu¬ 
merous  minor  factual  errors  do  not  affect  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  picture.  Four  un,- 
satisfactory  maps;  78  plates,  largely  the  ob- 
Mous  choices,  many  of  them  rather  washed- 
out  in  reproduction.  ...  An  interesting  and 
painless  introduction  for  the  neophyte,  but  not 
a  ‘must’  item.” 

Choice  4:733  S  ’67  160w 

“This  study  disproves  the  common  romantic 
conception  of  history  which  claims  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  search  of 
rational  solutions  to  their  problems.  The  reali¬ 
ties,  however,  are  more  interesting  and  hu¬ 
man  than  the  later  myths.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
will  especially  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  not 
merely  as  background  reading,  but  as  a  literate 
presentation  in  it'jelf.  Dr.  Hooper  demonstrates 
the  relevance  of  these  ancient  attitudes  to  our 
own  society.  .  .  .  For  collections  dealing  with 
the  classics  on  any  level.”  R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:772  F  16  '67  130w 


HOOPER,  WALTER,  ed.  Christian  reflections. 
See  Lewis.  C.  S. 


HOOPER,  WALTER,  ed.  Of  other  worlds.  See 
Lewis,  C.  S. 


HOOPES,  ROY.  The  complete  Peace  corps 
Sargent  Shriver.  rev  ed 

254p  $4.50  Dial  press 


309.2  U.S.  Peace 
A  “survey  of  the 
tlvitles  of  the  Peace 


Corps 

origins 

Corps.” 


65-23968 


and  current 
(Choice) 


ac- 


“[This]  very  useful  factual  introduction  to 
the  Peace  Corps  by  a  competent  Washington 
Journalist  .  .  .  contains  a  great  deal  of  worth- 
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while  information  for  the  potential  Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  This  alone  justifies  its  availability 
in  the  college  library.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  a  few  passages  in  chapter  12  (‘Life 
in  the  Peace  Corps’),  the  Guide  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  not  providing  sufficient  ‘feedback’  infor¬ 
mation  of  actual  volunteer  experience  in  the 
field.” 

Choice  4:150  Ap  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Beebe 

Library  J  91:1239  Mr  1  '66  130w 


HOPE,  BOB.  Five  women  I  love;  Bob  Hope’s 
Vietnam  story.  266p  il  $4.95  Doubleday 

959.7  Vietnam — Histoi-y.  U.S. — Ai’med  Forces 

66-28863 

The  comedian  “recounts  his  adventures  in 
Viet  Nam  during  his  Christmas  trip  there  to 
entertain  the  troops  at  bases  and  in  front  line 
areas.”  (Best  Sell) 


“(This  book]  is  by  turns  witty,  gritty,  and  at 
times  a  little  bit  overdone,  (one  can  almost 
hear  the  muscle  strain  as  it  reaches  for  tlie 
quip).  But  there  are  a  slathering  of  photos  and 
much  good  humor  and  sharp  observation.  In¬ 
evitably,  a  lot  of  the  scriptwriter’s  routines 
for  the  idiot-cards  gets  repeated,  but  it  is  fun¬ 
ny  enough  to  warrant  even  a  rehashing.” 

Best  Sell  26:317  N  15  ’66  170w 
“As  breezy  and  as  entertaining  as  a  Hope 
show.” 

Library  J  92:357  Ja  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 


HOPKE,  WILLIAM  E.,  ed.  The  encyclopedia  of 
careers  and  vocational  guidance,  2v.  See  The 
encyclopedia  of  careers  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance 


HOPKINS,  JOHN.  The  attempt  183p  $4.50  Vi¬ 
king 

67-13495 

The  narrative  is  an  “account  of  an  apparently 
rootless  American’s  apparently  aimless  wan¬ 
derings  and  adventures  through  modern  Peru. 
.  .  .  The  reader  first  meets  Caffery,  the  r^arra- 
lor,  moments  before  a  .  .  .  truck  crash  on  the 
mam  seaside  highway.  .  .  .  We  see  Caffery’s 
purposefully  picaresque  existence  in  a  series  of 
.  .  .  evocative  scenes:  a  village  fiesta  observed 
from  a  church  tower;  ...  a  baleful  trip  on  a 
ratt  through  the  jungle;  a  nightmare  on  a 
small  cattle  ranch  in  which  a  hired  hand 
wreaks  a  special  kind  of  violent  vengeance;  the 
meticulous  building  of  a  dam  which  ends  in 
cruel  irony.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  bv  Elizabeth  Kugler 

Am  Scholar  36:700  autumn  ’67  390w 
“[A]  strange  and  disturbing  book.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  most  mystifying  effects  of  this  totally 
disagreeable,  and  totally  fascinating,  novel  is 
how  the  author  manages  to  keep  us  constantly 
at  arm  s  length  and  yet  constantly  involved  in 
the  aimless  driftings  of  his  glazed  picaro.  Every 
scene  .  .  .  emerges  with  its  nerve-ends 
clipped,  its  synapses  blocked,  yet  with  all  the 
ur^gency  of  a  feverish  nightmare.  The 
tense-shifts  seems  de- 
sie,necl  to  reflect  the  nonsequential,  aloglcal 
quality  of  Caffery’s  life.  .  .  .  As  [a]  novel  of 
national  expatriation,  .  .  .  ’Phe  Attempt  denies 
the  existence  of  American  cultural  traits  and 
lorces  us  to  look  unblinklngly  into  a  univer¬ 
sal — perhaps  even  cosmic — void.”  J  R  Frakes 
Book  Week  plO  Je  4  ’67  430w  ’ 

This  pai^d,  tight  novel  of  deracinatinn 
Camus  and  Hemingway.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Ca.ffei’y,  the  central  character,  is  ever  on 
the  periphery,  ever  disengaged  emotionally  from 
ml®  a<^ventures  in  Lima  and  tht  hiAte?^ 
^nds.  The  careful,  excellent  descriptions  of 
Peru,,  having  the  objectivity  of  a  travXeue 
combine  with  a  .careful  avoidance  of  introsAA?-’ 
tion  and  a  minimum  of  personal  reactfoA^^A^ii 
of  which  delineates  the  thmne  of  emptiness’ and 

dhJiauVf  Although  somewhat  pre- 

dictable  in  both  form  and  content  the  nnAei’a 
disciplined  simplicity,  strangely  enough  mIkU 
for  an  .opaque  quali.ty  that  turhs  what  %ems  to 
inconsequential  surface  into  more  mlan 
ingful  dimensions.”  Margaret  Birns  mean- 

Library  J  92:1177  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:civ  summer  ’67  80w 


HOPKINS,  ROBERT  S.,  11 
the  deep  sea.  See  Carr,  A 


auth.  Islands  of 


HOPSON,  DAN,  jt.  auth.  Lawyers  and  their 
work.  Kee  Johnstone,  Q. 


HORAN,  JAMES  D.  Timothy  O’Sullivan:  Amer¬ 
ica’s  forgotten  photographer;  the  life  and 
work  of  the  brilliant  photographer  whose 
camera  recorded  the  American  scene  from 
the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  West.  334p  $15  Doubleday 
B  or  92  O’Shllivan,  Timothy  H.  Photog¬ 
raphy — History.  The  West — Description  and 
travel — Views.  U.S. — History — Civil  War — 
Pictures,  illustrations,  etc.  66-20922 

The  author  has  reconstnicted  the  life  of  this 
Civil  War  photographer  many  of  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  “have  been  mistakenly  attributed  to 
Mathew  Brady,  his  friend  and  mentor.  .  .  . 
O’Sullivan’s  work  carried  him  through  the 
major  battles  of  the  CivU  War.  .  .  .  Accomp¬ 
anying  U.S.  geographical  expeditions  for  almost 
a  decade  following  the  war  he  [made]  .  .  . 
the  first  photographs  of  natural  wonders  like 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Mojave  Desert, 
Shoshone  Falls,  the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  He  was  along  as  official 
photographer  when  the  Selfridge  Expedition 
cut  its  way  through  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  to  suiwey  a  canal  route.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of 
Timothy  O’Sullivan  photographs.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  ’67  60w 


“The  author  of  a  biography  of  Mathew 
Brady  [BRD  1956],  the  celebrated  photographer 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  while  doing  his  re¬ 
search  for  that  work  came  upon  the  name  of 
Timothy  O'Sullivan  and  discovered  that  O’Sul¬ 
livan  had  equal  claim  to  fame.  .  .  .  Horan’s 
painstaking  research  has  been  rewarded  with 
discovery  of  much  Information  that,  without 
his  curiosity,  would  certainly  have  disappeared 
before  another  generation.  His  book  is  filled 
with  reproductions  of  O’Sullivan’s  and  other’s 
photographs,  from  Dagiierreotype  portraits 
through  the  days  of  the  emulsified  glass  plates. 
The  result  is  an  attractive  and  valuable  record 
which  deserves  a  place  in  collegiate  libraries 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States.” 

Best  Sell  26:335  D  1  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  92:566  F  ’67  200w 


Liiixii  J.U  in 

preparation  for  this  book,  Mr.  Horan  admits 
to  only,  fair  success  in  approaching  his  goal  of 
a  definitive  life  story.  ‘He  left  no  record  of 
his  experiences.  ...  We  can  only  trace  him 
through  his  negatives  and  the  captions  .  .  . 
and  rebuild  his  life  with  the  bits  and  pieces 
of  vital  statistics  and  official  records.’  So  the 
author  settles  largely  for  the  pictures  and  the 
captions  miscellaneous  published  and  private 
sources  by  collogues  and  others,  and  conjec¬ 
tural  ma,terlal  based  on  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  period.  From  all  these  the  reader 
draws  an  impression,  if  not  a  full  likeness.” 
Jacob  De.schin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  8  ’67  480w 


HORELICK,  ARNOLD  L.  Strategic  power  and 
foreign  policy  [by]  Arnold  L.  Gorelick 
and  Myron  Rush.  (Rand  ser)  225p  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Chicago  press 

Russia — Defense.  World  politics 

-1945-  _  _  66-13874 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Kintner 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:164  Ja ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Toung 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  22:26  D  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Pranklyn  Griffiths 

Canadian  Forum  47:143  S  ’67  600w 
Va  Q  R  43:xl  winter  ’67  340w 


The  peach  stone;  stories 
from  four  decades.  470p  $5.95  Farrar.  Straus 

,  67-13410 

fSfldllSd,  aSd  'S;. 


Reviewed  by  jr  w.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  27:120  Je  15  ’67  660w 
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“[The  stories]  are  impressive  both  for  their 
simplicity  and  for  their  diversity.  .  .  .  The 
settings  are  the  outgrowth  of  [Mr.  Hoigan’sJ 
residence  in  both  the  East  and  Southwest,  and 
they  ably  reflect  his  familiarity  with  and  respect 
for  both  areas.  .  .  .  Paul  Horgan  is  a  humani¬ 
tarian  writer  of  the  highest  degree.  Here  is  no 
strident  sensationalism,  no  pseudosophistica¬ 
tion:  only  a  grassroots  humor;  compassion, 
subtle  irony,  and  courage.”  Marilyn  Gardner 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Je  1  '67 
280w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Cormier 

Commonweal  87:34  O  6  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:1643  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
■‘Arranged  in  a  simple  but  appropriate 
scheme,  .  .  .  [the  stories]  are  seen  in  a  new 
context  and  with  a  new  emphasis.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Horgan  is  deeply  sensitive  to  the  states  of  mind 
and  feeling  of  his  characters,  finding  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  what  they  reveal  through  small 
signs  or  responses,  words  that  carry  great  but 
undramatic  significance.  The  title  story,  one  of 
the  most  auletly  effective  in  the  book,  is  typical 
of  his  manner  and  the  structure  of  his  tales.  .  .  . 
My  own  nomination  for  the  best  selection  in 
the  book  is  ‘The  Devil  in  the  Desert.’  .  .  .  Com¬ 
plex,  beautifully  articulated,  this  story  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Morgan’s  artistry  at  its  most  ef¬ 
fective.  .  .  .  Even  the  rare  failure  is  relieved  by 
touches  of  imaginative  writing  that  lift  the 
sentence  or  the  scene  above  the  commonplace. 
Mr.  Morgan’s  gifts  have  been  framed  and 
heightened  In  this  book  of  uncommonly  ef¬ 
fective  stories.”  Warren  Bower 

Sat  R  50:30  Ag  12  ’67  850w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  The  battle  of  Waterloo: 
by  the  eds.  of  Horizon  mag:  author:  J. 
Christopher  Herold:  consultant:  Gordon 

Wright.  153p  il  col  11  maps  $4.95:  lib  bdg  $4.79 
Am.  heritage 

944.05  Waterloo.  Battle  of,  1815 — Juvenile 
literature.  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the 
French — Juvenile  literature  67-15416 

“The  book  starts  with  the  fall  of  Paris  in 
1814,  then  returns  to  Napoleon’s  early  career. 
.  .  .  [There  follows  an  account  of]  the 
Hundred  Days  and  the  strategy  and  events 
of  the  battle.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“The  account  of  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba 
and  final  defeat  at  Waterloo  is  so  terribly 
crowded  with  logistics  as  to  be  of  possible 
interest  only  to  some  young  readers  who  love 
figures  and  a  preponderance  of  detail.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  volume  is  scholarly  and  could 
be  used  as  a  reference  book,  but  as  a  historical 
narrative  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  interesting 
the  young  it  fails  miserably.  There  are  simply 
too  many  names,  armies,  dates,  and  places  to 
capture  youthful  fancies.” 

Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 


Horn  Bk  43:488  Ag  ’67  40w 
“[An]  outstanding  book  .  .  .  [which  is]  su¬ 
perbly  illustrated  with  many  color  prints  and 
sketches  which  enrich  the  excellent  text.” 


Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  92:2460  Je  15  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  21  ’67  450w 


“[The  editors  have]  produced  an  interesting 
format,  not  only  by  varying  the  colour  and  the 
style,  but  also  by  going  beyond  events  to 
contemporary  everyday  life.  .  .  .  The  effect  [of 
the  battle]  on  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
is  well  surnmarized  with  the  subsequent  careers 
of  the  main  figures  and  the  birth  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  legend.  This  satisfying  account  shows 
the  futility  of  costly  victory  and  points  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  United  Nations  movement  in 
the  subsequent  treaties.  It  also  allows  for  Napo¬ 
leon’s  earlier  brilliance  as  a  tactician  and  his 
magnetism  as  a  leader.” 

TLS  p462  My  25  ’67  230w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  Desert  war  In  North 
Africa;  by  the  eds.  of  Horizon  magazine; 
auth:  Stephen  W.  Sears;  consultant;  I.  S.  O. 
Playfair.  153p  11  col  11  maps  $4.95;  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
940.64  World  War,  1939-1945— Africa,  North 
— Juvenile  literature  67-20786 

A  “survey  of  the  activity  in  North  Africa 
during  World  War  11  from  the  Italian  attack 
from  Libya  [in  1940]  and  its  defeat  by  the  Al¬ 
lied  forces,  through  the  threat  of  the  German 


advance  from  Tunisia  and  Its  final  defeat  [In 
1943].”  (Best  SeU)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Age 
eleven  and  up.”  (Book  World) 


“An  excellent  Introductory  survey.  .  .  .  The 
text  is  clear,  economical,  yet  covers  most  of 
the  aspects  of  the  situations  and  the  major  en¬ 
gagements.  Richly  illustrated  with  pictures  in 
color,  photographic  plates  and  maps.” 

Best  Sell  27:224  S  1  ’67  160w  [YA] 
“This  24th  volume  In  a  fine  historical  series 
is  admirably  organized  and  lucidly  written.  .  .  . 
From  seven  chapters  on  the  desert  war,  readers 
will  gain  an  ordered  understanding  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  nature  and  the  vital  stakes  of  a  three-year 
see-saw.  .  .  .  [The]  narrative  recaptures  the 
drama,  color,  sweep  and  adventure  of  the  North 
.iLfrican  conflicL  Individuals  stand  out  in  vi¬ 
gnettes  and  anecdotes;  114  illustrations,  24  in 
color,  add  visual  impact.  And,  if  the  desert  war 
is  treated  as  a  high  adventure,  .  .  .  that  is  be¬ 
cause  it  was.”  Francis  Coughlin 

Book  World  p22  S  17  ’67  290w 
“This  book,  while  adding  nothing  essentially 
new  in  the  way  of  factual  information,  does 
have  a  more  British  cast  than  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  available.  .  .  .  An  unusual  feature  in 
the  book  is  the  inclusion  of  excerpts  from  oth¬ 
er  works  (listed  in  the  appendix),  both  fiction 
and  fact,  about  the  North  African  war.  These 
vignettes  point  up  either  a  personal  or  an  es¬ 
pecially  dramatic  incident  and,  as  such  give 
added  impact.”  E.  R.  Christine 

Library  J  92:3864  O  15  ’67  IlOw 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  The  Holy  Land  In 
the  time  of  Jesus:  by  the  eds.  of  Horizon 
magazine:  auth:  Norman  Kotker;  consultant: 
Frederick  C.  Grant.  151p  11  col  il  maps  $4.95: 
to  libs  &  schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
913.33  Palestine — Antiquities — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Church  history — Primitive  and 
early  church — Juvenile  literature.  Judaism 
— History — Juvenile  literature  67-12487 
This  is  a  story  of  Palestine  under  Roman 
occupation  from  approximately  63  B.C.  to 
135  A.D.,  and  of  the  growth  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  during  that  period.  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“A  really  excellent  book,  .  .  .  simply  and 
lucidly  written  and  magnificently  illustrated. 
Adult  as  well  as  juvenile  readers  are  likely  to 
find  it  both  instructive  and  fascinating.  . 

One  admirable  aspect  of  Mr.  Kotker’ s  work’  is 
in  the  way  he  shows  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  Judaism  and  also  the 
elements  that  separate  one  faith  from  the  other. 
Believers  in  either  faith,  or  in  neither  of  the 
two,  will  welcome  his  scholarly,  fair,  and  most 
readable  text.”  Rex  Warner 

Book  Week  p35  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  330w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Ridington 

Class  World  60:373  My  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  30w  [YA] 
“This  new  title  has  very  well-chosen  and 
well-reproduced  illustrations,  many  of  them 
unusual.  ’'.The  title  is  somewhat  misleading — 
this  contains  a  good  deal  of  biography  and 
history  rather  than  covering  onlv  ‘the  time  of 
Jesus.’  It  will  be  extremely  useful  for  church 
school  teachers,  and  older  children  will  be 
lead  into  it  by  the  wealth  of  illustrations.  The 
writing  is  adequate  but  never  exciting.”  D.  T. 
Spoerl 

Library  J  92:1325  Mr  15  ’67  80w 
“It  is  out  of  proportion  in  a  book  of  seven 
chapters  [on  this  subject]  ...  to  devote  one 
to  the  rebuilding  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  Essenes  [are]  .  .  .  discussed  in  a 
fashion  that  should  be  more  discriminating, 
for  the  author  presses  too  hard  on  the  as  yet 
unsifted  evidence  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  .  .  . 
One  receives  the  distinct  impression  that  [St. 
Paul]  singlehandedly  shaped  Christianity  so  as 
to  distinguish  it  from  Judaism.  .  .  .  The  author 
obfuscates  what  Rabbi  Jacob  B.  Agus  has  called 
the  notion  of  Israel  as  ‘a  people,  a  state,  a 
religious  community,  and  an  ethereal  ideal.’ 
.  .  .  The  very  clarity  of  the  Illustrations  sharp¬ 
ly  contrasts  the  dense  fog  of  teutonic  neo¬ 
rationalism  that  clouds  the  content  of  this 
book.”  Arthur  Leone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Mr  26  ’67  210w 
[YA] 

“Mr.  Kotker’s  interpretation  of  political  and 
religious  history  is  excellent:  authoritative  but 
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HORIZON  MAGAZINE — Continued 
far  from  pedantic,  the  book  has  a  vitality  and 
an  immediacy  that  make  it  truly  absorbing 
reading.”  Zena  Sutlierland 

Sat  R  50:60  My  13  '67  90w 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  The  Horizon  book  of 
the  lOlizabethan  world.  See  Smith.  L.  B. 


HORIZON  MAGAZINE.  The  Spanish  armada: 
by  the  eds.  of  Horizon  magazine;  auth:  Jay 
Williams;  consultant:  Lacey  Baldwin  Smith. 
153p  il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $4.95;  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.79  Am.  heritage 
942.05  Armada,  1688 — Juvenile  literature 

66-26994 

The  Horizon  Caravel  series  book  “gives  the 
background — the  religious  upheavals  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  scramble  for  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World — and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  10- 
day  naval  duel  [and  describes  the  battle  it¬ 
self.  Bibliography.  Index.]  Ages  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  is  a  neuve  melodramatic  presentation 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  .  .  .  The 
author  sees  England  as  the  angel  of  God  making 
war  upon  Spain,  the  scourge  of  mankind,  as 
the  serpent  in  the  garden.  Top-heavy  and  one¬ 
sided  with  the  exploits  of  Hawkins  and  Drake, 
the  book  also  renders  an  almost  childish  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  problems  of  the  times.” 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  '67  120w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  2  '67 
150w 


Horn  Bk  43:89  F  '67  30w 


“[Written]  in  the  light  of  recent  research  .  .  . 
the  complex  political  and  religious  forces  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Armada’s  Invasion  and  the 
contributing  clash  of  personalities  are  sorted 
out  with  clarity.  Characters  are  less  heroic  than 
colorful.  Naval  customs  and  tactics,  ships,  and 
equipment  are  described  in  satisfying  detail. 
The  format  is  fine,  as  one  expects  of  this 
series,  and  many  of  the  Illustrations  are  repro¬ 
ductions  of  contemporary  maps,  portraits,  and 
scenes.  This  reviewer  knows  nothing  of  com¬ 
parable  value  on  the  subject  for  young  people.” 
Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  92:894  F  15  '67  130w 


“Many  maps,  drawings  and  paintings  make 
a  most  attractive  volume.  One  would  like  to 
know  more  about  some  of  the  illustrations, 
howevp.  .  .  .  The  text  is  a  good  match  for 
the  Illustrations.^  There  are  some  vivid  pen 
portraits:  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  sending  letters 
out  from  prison  in  the  bung  of  a  beer  barrel; 
Drake  climbing  a  tree  in  Panama  to  become  the 
first  Englishman  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Boys 

abounds  In  the 
fn  hardships  of  a  seaman's  life 

m  the  16th  century.”  Kate  McQuade 

[YA]^  Bk  R  p32  F  6  '67  200w 


341.13  United  Nations — Armed  Forces 

X,  .  A  67-17116 

^  k  bnef  description  of  his  military 
training  ,^nd  of  his  duty  in  Sweden  during  an^ 

War  II,  Generaf  vSn 
^orn  tells  of  his  experiences  as  a  U.N,  neace- 
keeper  and  commander  in  Palestine  the  Conffo 

drew'^i^ordW  Ralph  Bunche,  and  An- 

&aSr  Jl^lndex.  '  critically  appraised.” 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Lucal 

America  116:790  My  27  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Mario  Rossi 

Book  Week  p4  Je  4  '67  800w 
well-wntten  autobiography  with  i 
interesting  blend  of  military  affaiVs  intern 
tional  politics,  and  current  events  'sliould^e 
popular  acquisition.  .  ..  [The]  controvert' 

ll°oFnyrrfen^e1;u?a"^^^^^^^ 

Library  J  92:1840  My  1  '67  220w 
Reviewed  by  J  B.  Burnham 

Nat  R  19:861  Ag  8  '67  900w 

^crSgJlrlch  g®vt  a°glimpsT^f®s™mi  ?f^ttie®ra 

ic,  ref&|s°Te'lJfSr  »h"af  b%°eT'&'^'t 


dignified  language’  of  UN  official  reports.  Much 
of  what  he  has  to  tell  is  undignified,  and  con¬ 
vincing.  Soldiering  for  Peace  will  be  of  value 
to  the  historian  because  it  is  a  first-hand,  and 
often  frank,  account  of  field  experience  of  im¬ 
portant  international  crises  (and  chronic  con¬ 
ditions).  There  are,  however,  serious  limita¬ 
tions  on  its  value,  because  on  some  critical  oc¬ 
casions  General  Von  Horn  was  not  really  in 
command  of  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
manding,  and  did  not  really  know  what  was 
happening.  .  .  .  [Also]  he  carries  with  him  the 
prejudices,  both  racial  and  political,  of  his 
class,  time  and  region,  and  a  merit  of  his  book 
is  that  it  shows — as  a  cleverer  book  would  not 
— how  such  prejudices  enter  into  international 
peace-keeping  situations.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

New  Statesman  72:910  D  16  '66  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Daniel 

N  Y  Times  Bk.  R  p20  Je  11  '67  660w 


i^'ar  trom  assessing  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  United  Nations,  [this]  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  and  biased  book.  From  it  the  author 
emerges  as  a  cantankerous  and  small-minded 
man,  a  collector  of  grievances.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
proaches  such  men  as  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  for 
taking  political  decisions ,  in  the  Congo  which 
clearly  'were  beyond  von  Horn’s  comprehension. 
Ihe  author’s  bias  is  most  strongly  shown  in 
his  account  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  Middle 
East  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  United  Nations 
Iruce  Supervisory  Organization.  ...  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  the  account  given  in  this  book  of  the 
shooting  and  killing  of  Colonel  Flint,  a  Cana- 
dian  observer  with  the  U.N.,  on  Mount  Scopus 
in  May  l9o8  differs  .  radically  from  the  official 
reports  transmitted  at  that  time  to  United 
headquarters  ...  by  the  general  him¬ 
self.”  Eric  Britter 

Sat  R  50:34  Je  24  '67  370w 


TLS  p43  Ja  19  '67  550w 


Caldecott  medal 
books.  1956-1965;  with  acceptance  papers, 
biogiuphies  &  related  material  chiefly  from 
the  Horn  book  magazine;  ed.  by  Lee  King- 
man.  300p  il  $10  Horn  bk.  ye  Jxing 

med^  books.  Caldecott  medal 
books.  Children’s  literature  65-26759 

Newbeiw  Medal  Books: 
lyzz-iySo  EBRD  19d6]  and  Caldecott  Mpd«l 

both  edited  by  B. 

P'  W.  Field.  It  contains  evalu¬ 
ations  of  the  selections. 


similar  to  the  first  two 
tlvl°™fd  =  d“  jSt'^klM^'l^id^^^veT  !t“  wm 

gPler^cfasl^o"^^^^^  life-' 

taugM,  and  the  houses  where  good 
books  are  at  home.  It  iq  like  tho 

h?°fn  information  and  to  browse 

stimulation.  .  .  .  Eliza- 

fe?  dofer.Pfr|defe&"iafe"erF^’ 

Horn  Bk  42:186  Ap  '66  1050w 
■K  E^his  book!  is  an  essential  record  fnT  n 

prese^tsafon^'of  careful 

--  «-TXK"d  friV2^ 

Sat  R  49:44  Ja  22  ’66  950w 


Lebenson.  (The  '  by'^^a'yTlib)  "47p%3  'WS 

iiter-ature  66-16531 
begins  with  a  description  of  a 


^  Horn  Bk  43:489  Ag  ’67  20w 
Sntlre7t’‘'in’'the”'  h®  hia  'own 
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terestlng  facts  given,  the  articles  in  juvenile 
encyclopedias  contain  about  as  much.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  Gypsies  are  a  secret  people,  but  this 
book  still  leaves  many  questions  unanswered, 
especially  for  American  children.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  attractive  sketches.”  Dorothy  English 
Library  J  92:2655  J1  ’67,  150w 
“A  fair  account  of  gypsy  life  find  origins,  but 
rather  episodic.  'Three  years  later  a  tribe  of 
gypsies  entered  Italy.  .  .  .  Then  Romani  bands 
Mpeared  in  what  is  now  Czecho-Slovakia.’ 
These  accounts  of  journeys  mean  very  little, 
especially  since  there  Is  no  map  to  make  all 
clear.  The  book  makes  little  impact  because  it  is 
too  exterior  a  view:  we  are  told  of  gypsies  In 
history,  g-ypsies  in  literature,  but  catch  nothing 
of  the  flavour  of  gypsy  life,  glimpse  little  of 
its  problems,” 

TLS  P1157  D  9  ’65  80w 


HOROWITZ,  IRVING  LOUIS.  Three  worlds  of 
development;  the  theory  and  practice  of  in¬ 
ternational  stratification.  475p  $8.50  Oxford 
309.2  World  politics — 1946-  .  Social  change 

66-16421 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Gable 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:642  Je  ’67  1360w 
Reviewed  by  Remi  Clignet 

Am  Soc  R  32:317  Ap  ’67  1260w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Worsley 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:166  Mr  ’67  420w 
TLS  p702  Ag  3  ’67  900w 


HORNEY,  KAREN.  Feminine  psychology;  ed. 
and  with  an  introd.  by  Harold  Kelman.  269p 
$6.95  Norton 

165.43  Woman.  Psychology  67-12439 

“Compiled  for  the  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Psychoanalysis,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  15  of  Karen  Horney’s  papers,  five  of 
which  have  previously  been  available  only  in 
German.”  (Library  J)  “According  to  Dr.  Hor- 
ney,  what  woman  really  envies  are  masculine 
attributes  and  the  opportunities  society  offers 
more  readily  to  men.  In  this  book  [she  dis¬ 
cusses]  such  subjects  as  frigidity,  the  problem 
of  monogamy,  maternal  conflicts,  feminine 
masochism,  and  the  neurotic  need  for  love.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  30w 
“The  serious  student  of  mental  health  and 
Illness  will  want  to  read  [these],  as  early 
enunciations  of  themes  which  Dr.  Homey  later 
amplified  and  as  addenda  to  other  published 
works.  Titles  include  ‘The  Pi’oblem  of  the 
Monogamous  Ideal,’  ‘Inhibited  Femininity,’  and 
‘Personality  Changes  in  Female  Adolescents.’  A 
sympathetic  introduction  by  Dr.  Kelman  re¬ 
lates  Freud  and  Homey  to  the  cultures  in 
which  they  were  raised  and  worked,  .  .  .  and 
describes  the  position  of  these  papers  in  the 
major  work.  Translations  are  smooth.”  Sally 
Poundstone 

Library  J  92:2420  Je  16  ’67  180w 
“[Karen  Horney’s]  humanism,  her  ability  to 
reason  clearly  and  write  simply  are  evident  Jn 
this  collection,  which  reveals  her  gradually 
evolving  ideas  about  feminine  psychology  and 
her  level-headed  solutions  to  the  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  distrust  between  the  sexes.  Those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  her  books  will  want  to  add  ‘Femi¬ 
nine  Psychology’  to  their  collection.  Those  un¬ 
familiar  will  find  this  an  admirable  introduc- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  9  ’67  200w 


HOROWITZ,  DAVID.  Hemispheres  North  and 
South;  economic  disparity  among  nations. 
118p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
338.9  Economic  conditions.  Economic  as¬ 
sistance  66-23002 

“This  book  (bv  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel)  deals  with  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  implications  of  the  economic  disparity 
among  nations.”  (J  Pol  Econ)  Index. 


“[The  author  believes  that]  a  crash  program, 
a  reorientation  of  the  affluent  society  toward 
a  projection  of  its  internal  solutions  into  the 
arena  of  relations  between  the  developed  and 
underdeveloped  world,  is  imperative.  [He]  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  solution  is  possible  through  an 
Integrated  approach  to  birth  control,  massive 
transfer  of  capital  to  underdeveloped  nations, 
better  access  of  the  developing  nations  to  the 
capital  market,  free  entry  of  the  export  com¬ 
modities  of  those  nations  to  markets  of  the 
developed  world,  and  economic  reform  in  the 
developing  nations  themselves.” 

J  Pol  Econ  76:114  F  ’67  340w 
“Essentially,  this  volume  is  a  plea  for  more 
foreign  aid  with  few  strings  attached.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately.  the  author  points  out.  the  eco- 
nomicallv  mature  countries  are  growing  less 
rather  than  more  generous  toward  the  develop¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  world.  Horowitz  writes  very 
well,  but  surely  his  book  will  have  but  slight 
influence  on  our  traditional  ln,sularity.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  most  libraries.”  J.  B.  Woy 

Library  J  91:5962  D  1  ’66  130w 


HORWITZ,  JULIUS.  The  W.A.S.P.  243p  $4.96 

Atheneum  pubs. 

67-16542 

The  author  of  The  Inhabitants  (BRD  1961) 
has  written  a  novel  which  deals  “with  Negro- 
white  relationships  in  terms  of  three  main  char¬ 
acters:  S.  T.  West,  the  W.A.S.P.  of  the  title,  a 
philanthropic  lawyer  with  a  crusader’s  zeal; 
’Phomas  Emerson,  a  .  .  .  young  Negro  lay 
preacher,  and  John  Brooks,  the  director  of  a 
foundation  for  urban  studies,  the  narrator.  Mur¬ 
der  is  the  subject.  West  is  dead  at  the  start  of 
the  novel;  he  dies  of  a  heart  attack  as  he  noti¬ 
fies  a  Harlem  mother  that  her  son  has  just 
murdered  an  elderly  couple.  West  had  believed 
that  only  an  important,  symbolic  racial  murder, 
consciously  committed,  could  open  America’s 
eyes  to  its  racial  dilemma.  Emerson,  from  his 
Harlem  storefront  church,  lives  among  murders 
and  violent  deaths  constantly,  including  the 
living  deaths  of  narcotic  addicts.  He  does  end 
by  committing  a  symbolic  killing.”  (Publish¬ 
ers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:139  O  ’67  450w 
“It  is  ironic  that  Julius  Horwitz  should  have 
his  main  Negro  character,  Thomas  Emerson, 
write  a  letter  to  S.  T.  West,  the  ssrmbolic  White 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  of  the  title,  addressing 
him  as  ‘White  Man  With  No  Ears,’  for  Horwitz 
has  written  a  novel  so  shrill  that  anyone  with 
ears  would  be  distressed.  .  .  .  The  relationship 
in  which  men  exist  not  as  men  but  as  concepts 
is  an  odd  one,  but  in  this  book  they  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  even  as  concepts.  ...  If  one  sees  blackness 
only  as  a  color  and  fails  to  perceive  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  concept,  then  one  may  end  up 
believing  in  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Emerson 
and  go  off  to  chase  stUl  another  illusion.” 
Charlayne  Hunter 

Book  World  pl4  N  26  *67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ’67 
600w 


“As  Julius  Horwitz  reviews  the  relationship 
between  [West  and  Emersonj  he  depicts  the 
tragic  consequences  of  racism  in  America.  Hor¬ 
witz  hopes  to  shock  us  from  our  national  leth¬ 
argy  with  graphic  accounts  of  rape,  murder, 
homosexuality,  drug  addiction,  infanticide,  gut¬ 
ter  language  and  other  sordid  realities.  Most  of 
us  aren’t  prepared  to  accept  the  horrendous 
truth  about  life  among  an  increasingly  large 
segment  of  the  urban  population.  .  .  .  More 
tract  than  novel,  the  book  is  short  on  plot  and 
its  best  characterization  is  Emerson.  .  .  .  One 
regrets  that  books  such  as  Manchild  in  the 
Promised  Land  [by  Claude  Brown,  BRD  1965] 
and  the  W.A.S.P.  are  frequently  miscon¬ 
strued  or  rarely  even  read  by  those  who  might 
profit  from  the  message  they  bear.”  Edward 
Mapp 

Library  J  92:2806  Ag  ’67  180w 
“This  cluttered  book  is  chiefly  formed  on 
primordial  sociological  theories  that  are  as  ob¬ 
solete  and  reprehensible  to  modern  social  sci¬ 
entists  as  lobotomies  are  to  contemporary  psy¬ 
chiatrists.  .  .  .  Beneath  what  is  often  entertain¬ 
ing  prose  and  dialogue  is  a  lecture.  Of  the  three 
or  four  main  characters  in  this  plotless  book, 
[Emerson]  the  protagonist  is  the  most  poorly 
drawn.  He  is  a  ‘social  freak,’  ...  a  Negro  of  a 
kind  no  other  Negro  has  ever  seen  before.  He 
hates  Negroes:  he  looks  upon  Negroes  as  a 
white  missionary  might  regard  African  blacks. 
.  .  .  Although  the  book’s  major  setting  is  Har¬ 
lem  the  author  exhibits  a  conspicuously  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  that  community.  .  .  .  One 
gets  the  impression  that  the  author  has  never 
seen  the  community  he  writes  about,  only  read 
about  it  on  paper,  and  in  an  erroneous  ac¬ 
count  at  that.  The  colored  people  all  sound 
like  dull  welfare  case-histories.”  Claude  Brown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  10  ’67  800w 
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HORWITZ,  JULIUS — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  ScAolpv 

Newsweek  70;75B  S  4  67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:19  S  2  '67  1200w 


HOSKINS,  KATHERINE.  Excursions:  new  & 
selected  poems.  133p  $4.60;  pa  $1.95  Atheneum 
pubs. 

Sll  •  67-14322 


This  volume  “combines  selections  from  [the 
poet’s]  three  previous  books  with  twenty-five 
new  poems  [written  in  the  last  decade].  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  new  poems  are  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  generations,  especially  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-ups.”  (Sat  R)  Some  of  the  new 
poems  in  this  book  appeared  in  Poetry  and  The 
Yale  Review. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:91  As  ’67  210w 
“A  beautifully  selected  summary  of  [Mrs. 
tioskins]  work  as  a  poet,  from  her  memorable 
debut  in  A  Penitential  Primer  through  two 
later  volumes,  VUla  Narcisse  and  Out  in  the 
Open.  .  .  .  The  poems  are  written  with  precision 
and  exactness,  and  their  range  is  wide.  Mrs. 
Hoskins,  through  this  book,  should  reach  many 
readers  v/ho  have  not  yet  come  upon  her  in¬ 
ventive  talents  and  Individual  style.”  G.  D.  Mc¬ 
Donald 

Library  J  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 


“The  main  mission  [Mrs.  Hoskins]  has  given 
herself  is  to  .  .  .  compress  until  the  poem  chokes 
and  quivers  with  its  own  held-down  violence. 
One  can  feel  the  strain:  one  reads  these  poems 
with  tight  jaws  and  the  beginnings  of  sweat  on 
the  forehead.  .  .  .  But  reading  through  this 
large  selection  of  her  work,  one  comes  to  feel 
that  Mrs.  Hoskins  depends  entirely  too  much  on 
what  might  be  called  the  wordiness  of  words, 
or  on  giving  the  initiative  to  words,  as  Mal- 
larmd  advises.  .  .  .  The  result  of  her  practice  is 
a  curiously  bookish,  heavy,  pontificating  dic¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  At  her  best  she  is  a  very  fine  poet  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  don’t  believe  she  can  wring  any 
more  .  .  .  from  this  particular  idiom.”  James 
Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  18  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  William  Stafford 

Poetry  111:185  D  ’67  440w 
“I  shall  concentrate  on  the  ^oup  of  recent 
poems  that  give  the  volume  its  title.  .  .  . 
[Mrs.  Hoskins]  commands  easy  and  varied 
rhythms,  from  the  formal  to  the  colloquial: 
her  pace  is  always  suitable.  In  ‘Pity  as  Power’ 
and  ‘For  the  Inheritors’  we  find  wit  at  play 
with  terror,  and  knowledge  with  love.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Hoskins’s  intelligence  is  wise  and  strongly 
feminine.  She  might  have  called  this  whole 
section  of  the  book  ‘An  Education,’  after  a 
poem  in  it  that  reminds  one  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  Insight  of  Blake.  She  makes  no  mistakes 
of  either  heart  or  ear:  she  is  charming  and 
canny  at  the  same  time.”  Charles  Phllbrick 
Sat  R  60:32  Je  3  ’67  170w 


HOUCK,  JOHN  W.,  Jt.  ed.  Academic  freedom 
and  the  Catholic  university.  See  Manler,  E. 


HOUGH,  GRAHAM.  An  essay  on  criticism.  179p 
$4.50  Norton 

801  Criticism.  Literature — ^History  and 
criticism  67-12440 

“An  attempt  to  deal  with  the  .  .  .  back¬ 
ground  and  sensitivity  required  of  the  literary 
critia  [The  author,]  Fellow  of  Darwin  College 
and  Professor  of  English  at  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  auUior  of  books  of  criticism,  [maintains] 
that  the  critic  should  neither  succumb  to  the 
anarchy  of  individual  preferences’  nor  limit 
his  discourse  to  ‘formal  dialectic  or  scientific 
method  :  hence  his  concern  with  the  problems 
confronted  by  literary  critics  and  theorists 
within  the  last  40  years.”  (Choice)  Index. 

“The  book  is  highly  provocative  and  penetra- 
ing  for  the  advanced  student  in  literary  schol¬ 
arship.  but  it  can  also  be  recommended  to 
undergraduates  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
.works  as  [R.]  Wellek’s  Concepts  of 
Monumental  History 
of  Modem  Criticism  [BRD  1955].”  ^ 

Choice  4:978  N  ’67  120w 
“[This  book]  plainly  represents  a  welcome 
development,  with  its  numbered  paragraphs 
•  •  -  surveying  the  foundations  of  the  subject 
.  .  .  Professor  Hough  has  the  grasp,  the  breadth 
of  sympathy  and  of  actual  reading,  the  gener¬ 
ous  acceptances  combined  with  astringent  iudg- 
ment.  to  be  able  to  do  It.  .  .  .  [However  he] 


seems  to  me  entangled  among  his  different 
virtues:  indeed,  [the  book]  works  out  as  prac¬ 
tically  a  capitulation,  though  rightly  a  grudg¬ 
ing  one,  to  the  literary  mystagoguery  of  Prance 
and  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Busy  thought 
against  thinking,  and  how  to  grade  the  antl- 
intellectualist  intellectual,  make  the  mam  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  later  part  of  the  book — ^with  the 
author  (very  rightly,  of  course)  always  ready 
to  see  reason,  immensely  permissive  and  con¬ 
cessive.”  William  Empson 

New  Statesman  72:838  D  2  ‘66  800w 


“A  moral  theory  of  literature,  according  to 
Mr.  Hough,  can  be  stated  with  various  degrees 
of  subtlety.  .  .  .  [However]  any  hope  that  Mr. 
Hough  will  somehow  fuse  the  formal  and  the 
moral  approaches  to  literature  as  he  has  sketch¬ 
ed  them  out  is  disappointed  in  his  chapter  ‘A 
Synthesis’.  .  .  .  Some,  excellent  points  made 
[by  the  author]  in  a  number  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  noted.  There  is  a  thought-provok¬ 
ing  treatment  of  the  novel  as  a  special  form 
which  must  be  closely  related  to  brute  exterior 
fact  .  .  .  [and]  a  clear  chapter  on  verse,  prose 
and  poetry  must  be  commended.  ...  A  prac¬ 
tising  critic,  sufficiently  mature,  sufficiently  at 
home  in  the  field,  will  find  himself  helped  and 
stimulated  by  [this  book].” 

TLS  pl050  N  17  ’66  1560w 


HOUGH,  HENRY  BEETLE,  ed.  Vineyard  ga¬ 
zette  reader.  276p  pi  $5.95  Harcourt 
071  67-20311 

The  editor’s  commentary  ties  together  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  files  of  the  121-year-old  weekly 
newspaper  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 


“[This]  will  fascinate  two  audiences — those 
who  know  everything  about  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  those  who  don’t.  .  .  .  [The]  reader  is  an 
Improvement  on  the  idea  of  mere  selections 
from  the  files  of  the  Gazette’s  121  years.  The 
selections  are  fine  but  the  long-time  editor 
of  the  Gazette  takes  pains  to  set  the  stage 
and  raise  the  curtain  ceremoniously  on  his  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  files.  From  a  newspaperman’s 
point  of  view  this  Is  not  just  a  book  about 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  the  Gazette.  It  is  filled 
with  the  wisdom  of  every  ‘vineyard’  in  which 
a  country  editor  has  practiced  his  calling.” 
J.  R.  Wiggins 

Book  World  p23  O  29  ’67  560w 
“Few  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are 
as  readable  so  long  after  publication  as  the 
Vineyard  Gazette.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  good 
anthology  of  Americana.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  92:2777  Ag  '67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Mitchel  Levitas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  26  ’67  650w 


HOUGH,  RICHARD.  The  great  dreadnought; 
the  strange  story  of  H.M.S.  Agincourt,  the 
mightiest  battleship  of  World  War  I  [Eng 
title:  The  big  battleship].  193p  pi  $4.95  Harper 
623.82  Agincourt  (Battleship).  European 
War,  1914-1918 — Naval  operations  66-21709 
A  history  of  the  largest  dreadnought  battle¬ 
ship  including  an  account  of  her  participation 
in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Most  of  the  contents 
of  this  book  appeared  originally  in  The  New 
Yorker,  in  slightly  different  form.  Index. 


ii.  ^  rnonographic  study  of  a  dreadnought  in 
the  last  chapter  of  which  the  reader  does  not 
escape  from  yet  another  dreary  ‘crossing  of 
the  T  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  ...  It  is  a  well 
written  book  in  which  the  ‘navy  buff’  ought  to 
the  general  reader  and  freshman 
find  interest.  Public  and  junior  college  libraries 
would  do  well  to  purchase  this  book,  yet  if 
funds  are  limited  for  naval  acquisitions,  all  li¬ 
braries  would  do  better  to  forego  this  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  add  Its  cost  to  the  price  of  the  more 
comprehensive  work  on  the  Royal  NaiT^  in  the 
though  it  is  not  specifically 
ihM.S  Agincourt:  Arthur  J.  Marder,  From 
the  Dread noi^ht  to  Scapa  Flow:  The  Royal 
1966^and  l®0t-1919  (3  v)  [BRD 

Choice  4:896  O  ’67  180w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  30  ’67  220w 


RICHARD.  A  history  of  the  world’s 
p  Richard  Hough 

&  Michael  Frostick.  189p  il  col  il  $8.95  Harper 

629.2  Automobiles — History  67-10027 

the  authors 

^  Wnies,  and  builders. 

.  .  .  Many  of  [the  Illustrations  are]  from  ad- 
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vertlsements  of  the  times  or  from  company 
handouts.  Recent  American  cars  are  included.” 
(Library  J )  Index. 


“Packing  the  history  of  all  the  high-per¬ 
formance  cars  ever  built  into  one  book  without 
making  It  just  another  survey,  is  quite  a  trick, 
but  Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.  ProstldE-  have  done  It. 
.  .  .  A  nice,  but  not  flamboyant,  browsing- 
reference  book  that  will  be  useful  in  almost 
every  public  library.”  F.  B.  Davenport 
Library  J  92:3403  O  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Lon  Band 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  90w  tTA] 
“The  data  is  sketchy  at  best.  The  British 
authors  admit  (over-generously,  sometimes) 
just  about  everything  with  more  than  four  cy¬ 
linders  from  the  Austro-Daimler  of  1910  to  last 
year’s  Shelby- Mustang— a  range  that  could  be 
covered  thoroughly  only  in  ten  or  twelve  large 
books.  This  small  one  is  an  entertaining  scrap¬ 
book,  good  for  dipping  into  and  an  eixcellent 
gift  for  someone  whose  Interest  in  automobiles 
has  just  awakened,”  C.  H.  Slmonds 
Nat  R  19:1346  N  28  ’67  130w 


HOUGHTON,  BERNARD.  Technical  informa¬ 
tion  sources:  a  guide  to  patents,  standards 
and  technical  reports  literature.  (Archon  bk) 
lOlp  $4  Shoe  String 

600  Technology — Bibliography  67-654 

“’rhe  book  contains  five  .  .  .  chapters  on 
patents,  three  on  standards,  and  two  on  report 
documents.  .  .  .  For  each  of  the  three  sub¬ 
jects,  there  are  historical  notes,  .  .  .  lectures 
on  the  British  and  American  systems,  .  .  . 
statements  about  how  to  organize  or  exploit 
the  collection,  and  comments  on  the  available 
catalogs,  indexes,  services,  and  facilities.  .  .  . 
There  are  thumbnail  descriptions  of  the  patent 
systems  of  eight  additional  nations.  .  .  .  The 
patent  journals  are  listed:  the  issuing  bodies 
for  standards  are  given,  for  more  than  30 
countries.  .  .  .  Subject  search  vehicles  or 

periodicals  which  abstract  patents  are  named.” 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“Although  Houghton  is  British,  XJ.S.  sources 
in  the  designated  areas  are  thoroughly 
covered.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  veritable  gold  mine 
on  the  patent  systems  of  all  nations  and  the 
publications  and  services  available  for  locating 
patent  information.  Embodying  the  cardinal 
principles  of  brevity,  clarity,  and  utility,  this 
13  a  practical  reference  handbook  for  in¬ 
dividual  students,  teachers,  and  research  in¬ 
vestigators.  A  must  for  libraries  dealing  with 
scientific  information.  Logically  arranged  and 
eftectlvely  indexed.” 

Choice  4:275  My  ’67  120w 


“Rapid  change  has  cut  the  ground  from 
under  some  of  Mr.  Houghton’s  paragraphs, 
in  the  short  time  since  they  were  written, 
but  the  book  Is  still  worth  the  space  and  time 
it  will  occupy.  .  .  .  [It]  does  not  replace,  but 
rather  supplements  the  advice  on  the  same 
subjects  to  be  found  in  Scientific  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Libraries:  Their  Organization  and  Admin¬ 
istration.  by  [L.  J.]  Strauss  &  others  IBRD 
19641.  Recommended  for  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries,  and  library  schools — especially  those 
which  do  not  have  carefully  developed  collec¬ 
tions  of  patents  and  standards.”  W.  R.  Camp- 

Library  J  92:1593  Ap  15  ’67  400w 


HOUSEHOLD,  GEOFFREY.  The  courtesy  of 
death:  a  novel.  214p  $4.95  Little 

67-11218 

Yarrow,  the  narrator  of  this  novel  is  a  mining 
engineer  recently  returned  to  England  “who 
pursues  and  escapes  from  the  members  of  a 
powerful  conspiracy.  The  enemy  are  members 
of  a  maniacal  religious  group  whose  creed 
permits  them  to  kill  so  long  as  they  do  so 
courteously.  .  .  .  [The  story  Is  set  in]  a  vast 
network  of  underground  caves  in  which  the 
protagonist  is  twice  Incarcerated.”  (Atlantic) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  lOOw 


“This  is  a  completely  different  type  of 
mystery  which  never  loses  interest  and  always 
poses  the  uneasy  question:  Could  this  really 
happen  in  our  day  and  age?” 

Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 


“An  example  of  Geoffrey  Household’s  ability 
to  convey  the  terror  that  strikes  when  the 
hunter  becomes  the  hunted  and  one  man  must 
measure  his  skill  and  courage  against  superior 
forces  he  does  not  understand  in  the  quiet 


valleys  and  strange  caves  of  the  Mendip  Hills 
near  Glastonbui-y  and  its  ciimate  of  myth  and 
death.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1513  Ap  1  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  23  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  30w 
TLS  p684  Ji  27  ’67  60w 


HOUSMAN,  ALFRED  EDWARD.  The  making 
of  A  Shropshire  lad:  a  manuscript  variorum 
led.]  by  Tom  Bruns  Haber.  322p  $10  Univ.  of 
Wash,  press 

821  Housman,  Alfred  Edward — ^A  Shropshire 
lad  65-23917 

This  book  has  been  produced  by  the  editor 
of  Manuscript  Poems  of  A.  E.  Housman  (BRD 
1955).  “Each  poem  in  the  book  receives  three 
treatments:  (1)  the  established  version:  (2) 
a  page  explaining  the  bibliographical  and  crit- 
mal  problems  of  the  manuscript:  and  (3)  the 
drafts  themselves  (from  Housraan’s  notebooks 
in  the  Library  of  Congress).”  (Choice)  Bib- 
iiography. 


Choice  3:901  D  ’66  lOOw 

“Mr.  Haber,  of  Ohio  State  University,  was 
the  first  American  to  exploit  the  potentialities 
offered  by  Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall’s  gift 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1940  of  those 
sections  of  A.  E.  Housman’s  poetical  note¬ 
books  which  his  brother  Laurence  had  consid¬ 
ered  it  justifiable,  within  the  terms  of  the  will, 
to  preserve.  .  .  .  Even  the  enthusiast  of  the 
dust-jacket,  while  extolling  Mr.  Haber’s  ‘fidelity 
to  the  text’  .  .  .  quotes  his  admission  that 
‘many  pages  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
dempher.’  .  .  .  And  any  specialists — this  is  not 
a  book  for  the  general  reader — ^who  are  prep¬ 
ared  to  accept  these  transcriptions  as  ac¬ 
curate  (this  time  there  are  no  facsimiles  to 
check  by)  will  find  them  easier  to  read,  as 
here  clearly  set  out,  than  they  would  the  orig¬ 
inals.  Whether  they  will  thereafter  agree  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  editor  is  another  matter.” 

TLS  pll96  D  22  ‘66  450w 
“Now  by  a  careful  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
ciphering  of  these  valuable  documents,  coupled 
with  an  exemplary  learning  and  scholarly  tech¬ 
nique,  there  has  been  made  available  at  last 
a  splendid  text  of  the  most  famous  work  by 
this  most  fastidious  of  modern  poets.  The 
nianuscripts  are  carefully  and  fully  transposed 
into  type:  the  introduction  and  annotations  are 
illuminating  in  the  most  authoritative  fashion. 
It  is  now  possible,  through  this  variorum  text, 
to  read  Housman  with  a  confidence  and  respect 
previously  only  to  be  Intuited.  In  addition  to  a 
fulfillment  of  the  poetry,  we  get  as  well  a 
renewed  insight  into  the  creative  process.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxiv  winter  ’67  140w 


HOUSTON.  JAMES.  Eagle  mask:  a  west  coast 

Indian  tale:  written  and  11.  by  James  Houston. 

63p  $3  Harcourt 

66-6951 

“On  the  north  Pacific  coast,  where  giant 
cedars  look  down  upon  a  little  village,  the 
Indian  prince  Skemshan  approaches  manhood. 
With  a  boyhood  friend,  he  spends  three  days 
fasting  in  the  cold  forest:  later  he  joins  the 
men  for  his  first  terrifying  battle  with  a  killer 
whale.  Finally  Skemshan  is  honored  at  a  great 
midwinter  festivity.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  John  Greenway 

Book  Week  pi6  Ap  l6  ‘67  330w 
Horn  Bk  42:716  D  ’66  120w 
“This  is  an  exciting  .  .  .  story:  the  exact 
tribe  is  not  identified.  The  growing  into  man¬ 
hood  of  two  boys  is  well  portrayed.  The  cus¬ 
toms — hunting,  social  (potlatch) — and  legend.s 
are  brought  into  the  story  naturally.  Not  as  good 
as  the  author’s  Tikta’liktak  [BRD  19661.  but  a 
good  book  for  a  reluctant  or  slow  reader.  Il¬ 
lustrations  add  strength  and  fit  the  text.” 
Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  91:4336  S  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Phyllis  Meras 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p40  N  6  ’66 

now 

“The  author,  whose  first  book  Tikta’liktak 
won  the  Canadian  Library  Association’s  award 
for  the  best  English-language  book  of  1965, 
has  for  many  years  lived  and  traveled  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  and  the  Northwe.st.  His 
knowledge  of  the  West  Coast  Indians  is  basic 
enough  to  keep  the  cultural  details  of  his  story 
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HOUSTON,  JAMES — Continued 


from  being  obtrusive;  his  quiet  writing  has  a 
simplicity  that  is  eminently  appropriate  for 
the  rich  and  dignified  living  patterns  of  the 
Eagle  clan.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:50  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


HOUSTON,  JAMES.  The  white  archer;  an  Es¬ 
kimo  legend;  written  and  il.  by  James  Hous¬ 
ton.  95p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.54  Harcourt 

398.2  Folklore,  Eskhno — Juvenile  literature 

67-17154 

The  young  Eskimo  Kungo,  “whose  parents 
have  been  killed  by  an  Indian  band,  vows  that 
he  will  grow  up  to  revenge  them  and  to  find  the 
sister  who  has  been  taken  captive.  His  years 
as  a  young  man  are  given  wholly  to  this  goal, 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  Indians  as  the  terri¬ 
ble  White  Archer  he  finds  that  his  sister  [Shu- 
lu]  loves  her  Indian  husband,  Natawa,  and  is 
happy  with  her  life.  .  .  .  Relinquishing  his  bur¬ 
den  of  hatred,  he  discovers  with  joy  that  in 
being  charitable  he  is  the  prime  beneficiary.  .  .  . 
Ages  ten  to  twelve.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Whitman 

Book  World  pt  2,  p2  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  250w 

Horn  Bk  43:588  O  ’67  170w 
“A  short,  well- developed  story  told  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Eskimo  lore.  .  .  .  The  details 
of  daily  Eskimo  life,  the  traditions  of  the  hun¬ 
ter  and  his  ancient  songs  are  memorable.  Soft 
pencil  sketches  reflect  the  mood  of  this  moving 
story.”  J.  C.  Ullom 

Library  J  92:3187  S  15  ’67  120w 
“There  is  an  epic  quality  to  this  short  book. 
.  .  .  [It]  also  suggests  echoes  of  the  Arthurian 
legend.  ...  In  this  rugged  tale  by  a  Canadian 
author  and  artist  who  has  lived  and  worked 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  reader  sees  a  primitive 
yet  dignified  and  poetic  civilization  and  a  land 
where  the  air  is  ‘still  and  sharp  like  the  thin¬ 
nest  crystal.’  ”  Margaret  McCloskey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  8  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:49  S  16  ’67  140w 


HOUTS,  MARSHALL.  Where  death  delights; 
the  story  of  Er  Milton  Helpern  and  forensic 
medicine.  317p  il  $5.95  Coward-McCann 
610  Medical  jurisprudence.  Helpern,  Milton. 
Criminal  investigation  67-21513 

_  “The  ca-ses  Mr.  Houts,  a  former  FBI  agent, 
Gescribes  in  this  book  (they  range  from  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Kennedy  to  Insurance  problems, 
sex-related  murders,  and  a  mass  tragedy)  give 
glimpses  of  both  the  practical  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  Dr.  Helpern’ s  work  [as  chief  medical 
examiner  of  New  York  City].  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
text  [is]  taken  directly  from  trial  reports  and 
from  statements  by  Dr.  Helpern.”  (Library  J) 


is  by  turns  misleading,  inaccu- 
rate,  disor^ganized,  clichdd,  vulgar,  vague,  rep- 
tasteless.  .  .  .  Further,  there  is  no 
atmnipt  tp  analyze  the  aspects  of  personality 
and  training  which  have  contributed  to  Dr. 
Helpern  s  scientific  prominence.  .  .  .  Along  with 
hook  contains  inexplicable  over- 
IS  astonishing  that  any  book  about 
would  not_  explain  how  an 
autopsy  IS  performed.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  discus- 
Pr°hleras  in  forensic  medicine 
simple-minded.  The  subtleties 
fair  courtroom  testimony  are 

are  doctors 

it  than  others.  .  .  ,  Most  readers 

friiit/ai'Ji^t'’°b°e‘kS^^^  "lo""!)ad' 

^chaeTcrlcht^^  better.”' 

Book  World  p4  O  1  ’67  1600w 
“While  a.t  times  violent  and  raw,  the  stories 
in  this  book  are  fascinating.  Dr  Helpern’ q  ner 

ur  alf'lpeclaL"  *^^1  *  ^^t  mK 

i®  evident  throuahout 

S  >S\S5 

.,a  ,  Library  J  92:2795  Ag  ’67  160w 

T-,  A.  long  and  absorbing  book  told  Inre-nlv  in 
Er.  Helpern’ s  own  wor^.  'There  is  n  mti?  n? 
everything  in  this  book.  There  are 


municipal  budget-makers.  There  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  acute  analysis  of  the  scientific  flaws 
in  the  leport  of  the  Warren  Commission — ^prob¬ 
ably  the  most  reasoned  and  penetrating  of  the 
many  assaults  on  that  document.  .  .  .  Even 
more  memorable  than  all  tliese  fascinating  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  picture  that  emerges  of  Helpern  as 
— well,  almost  as  a  sage,  who  draws  a  deep 
knowledge  of  life  from  his  daily  encounters 
with  death.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  1  ’67  230w 


HOVEY,  HAROLD  A.  United  States  military 
assistance;  a  study  of  policies  and  practices. 
306p  $15  Praeger 

355.03  Military  assistance  65-23123 

This  “book  begins  with  a  general  historical 
review  of  the  military  aid  program,  and  then 
includes  chapters  devoted  to  more  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  program  as  it  has  worked 
within  the  major  geographical  regions  of  the 
world  and  with  respect  to  many  specific  na¬ 
tions.  Finally,  there  are  chapters  discussing 
the  various  components  of  the  program  and  the 
relationship  of  these  components  to  other  as¬ 
pects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  economic 
aid.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  valuable  source  book  on  United 
States  military-aid  programs,  although  despite 
its  claim  to  objectivity,  it  tends  to  cling  to 
official  views.  Its  dependence  upon  official 
sources  for  most  of  the  data  it  uses  creates  an 
impression  of  concreteness  and  solidity  which 
IS  enhanced  by  the  author’s  willingness  to  ig¬ 
nore  some  of  the  larger  issues  suggested  .  .  . 
[He]  is  even  tempted  to  split  the  same  'infini¬ 
tives  the  military  bureaucrats  do,  and  some- 
tunes  he  follows  the  same  relentless  sentence 
structure  that  graces  their  congressional  pres¬ 
entations.  He  . answers  the  same  criticisms  with 
the  same  statistics.  .  .  .  Students  of  American 
foreign  policy  will  find  [the  book]  a  useful  point 
of  reference  for  their  own  reflections  on  these 
issues.”  J.  D.  Montgomery 

Ann  Am  Acad  366:152  J1  ’66  800w 
“An  expensive  but  inexpensively  printed  book 
(it  has  a  fairly  complete  annotated  bibliography 
but  no  index)  that  is  mainly  useful  for  draw¬ 
ing  together  a  great  deal  of  factual  material 
in  a  general  summary  not  heretofore  available 
in  a  single  convenient  place.  Hovey’s  qualifi¬ 
cations  include  experience  working  in  that 
part  of  the  Pentagon  largely  responsible  for 
formulating  and  Implementing  military  aid, 
plus  supplementary  outside  research.  .  .  .  The 
book  IS  long  on  descriptive  factual  informa- 
tion,  but  short  on  theoretical  implications  and 
foundations,  and  on  sophisticated  policy  analy- 
sis.*' 

Choice  3:1180  F  ’67  190w 


HOVEY,  J.  ALLAN.  The  superparliaments;  in¬ 
terparliamentary  consultation  and  Atlantic 
cooperation  [by]  J.  Allan  Hovey,  Jr.  202p  $10 

Jl  rcl;©§;©I* 


inrerna- 


66-14088 


341.  is  international  organization, 
tional  cooperation 

.“This  is  a  study  of  four  [international  re¬ 
gional  consultative  assemblies]:  the  Consulta- 
tiye  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
Western  European  Union  Assembly,  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  and  the  European 
Parliament  of  the  European  Community.  The 
Nordic  and  Benelux  Councils  are  not  treated  be- 
cause  of  their  ‘local  character  and  more  re¬ 
stricted  ohiectives  ’  ”  (Choice)  “In  the  light  of 
their  jurisdictional  scope  and  in  view  of  the 
range  of  their  actual  operation,  the  author  de¬ 
fines  superparliaments  as  “international  re¬ 
gional  assemblies  of  members  of  national  leg- 
Islatures  convened  regularly  to  investigate  and 
debate  international  problems  and  to  vote  reso- 
lutions  of  opinion  and  recommendation.’  ”  [Ann 
Am  Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


indicates  the  many  disagreements 
among  national  governments  about  the  over- 
superparliaments  and  about  their 
their  operational  methods.  The 
lack  of  governmental  consensus  regarding  At¬ 
lantic  poIkw  ob.jectives  is  [in  his  judgment]  the 
n  ctRiD^q  °^®tacle  of  effective  interparliamentary 
activities.  .  ...  The  author  s  moderate  opti¬ 
mism  concerning  the  evolution  of  superpariia- 
ments  is  based,  inter  alia,  on  the  reports  of 
.national  parliaments  op- 
.^oniparable  disabilities  as  super- 
parliaments  do  at  present.  .  .  .  Hovey’s  studv 
??  i®’  ^considerable  amount  of  origlnsd 
ed^”^E^P^*He3mer^  '^I'itten  and  well  document- 

A'nn  Am  Acad  373:237  S  ’67  600w 
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‘This  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
extensive  literature  on  Atlantic  integration,  up¬ 
dating  and/or  supplementing  as  it  does  such 
works  as  H.  A.  Schmitt’s  The  Path  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  [BKD  iy68J  and  S.  A.  Scheingold's 
in  European  Integration 
IBRD  111661.  Stylistic  qualities  are  excellent, 
the  index  adequate,  and  bibliography  good.  Ta¬ 
bles  valuable;  well  indexed.  Probable  audience 
IS  upper  division  and  graduate  students  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Essential  for  any  good 
college  library." 

Choice  4:912  O  ’67  ISOw 


HOWARD,  DONALD  R.  The  three  temptations: 
medieval  man  in  search  of  the  world.  31Gp 
$7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
821  English  poetry — ^History  and  criticism 

66-10565 

“Medieval  Christian  writers  associated  ‘lust 
of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life' 
With  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  Christ, 
and  .  .  .  with  the  temptations  which  all 

Christians  rnust  resist.  [This]  book  explores 
this  conception  of  the  World  by  analyzing 
three  English  poems  of  the  fourteenth  century: 
.  .  .  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  .  .  . 
Piers  Plowman  [and]  .  .  .  Sir  Gawaln  and  the 
Green  Knight.”  (Publisher's  note)  Index. 


Choice  4:417  Je  '67  170w 
"In  the  idea  of  the  three  temptations  [the 
author]  has  hit  on  a  valuable  rubric  for  entering 
the  world  of  some  mediev’^al  poems.  But  the 
poems  themselves  are  far  too  various  and  full 
to  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  that  idea 
for  very  long.  .  .  .  Thus  [Howard]  is  constantly 
qualifying  his  statements  about  it,  urging  on 
us  its  limitations,  even  dispensing  with  It 
entirely  for  long  periods.  ...  I  don’t  see  the 
answer  to  this  problem:  though  Howard  goes 
beyond  his  theory  he  does  need  to  get  started. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  he  uses  the  poems  to  make 
some  sound  and  important  generalizations  about 
the  medieval  idea  of  the  World.  ...  A  few 
brief  introductory  paragraphs,  emphasizing  that 
the  theory  provides  only  a  point  of  departure 
and  little  more,  would  perhaps  have  sufficed 
to  bring  the  reader  economically  and  without 
diffusion  to  the  nucleus.”  T.  F.  Lawler 
Mod  Lang  J  51:225  Ap  '67  1750w 
Reviewed  by  S.  M.  J.  Finnegan 

Mod  Philoi  65:60  Ag  ’67  ISOOw 
“Howard’s  book  is  solid  and  sensible,  and 
particularly  helpful  in  its  review  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  current  scholarship.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxvil  winter  ’67  120w 


HOWARD,  ELSTON.  Catching  [phot,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Osonitsch].  88p  $2.95  Viking 


796.357  Baseball — Juvenile  literature 


66-15878 


Each  phase  of  catching  is  explained  .  .  . 
from  the  catcher’s  equipment  and  its  proper 
use  to  correct  positioning,  setting  a  good  tar¬ 
get,  and  the  importance  of  balance  behind  the 
plate.  Howard,  who  has  led  the  Amei-ican 
League  m  fielding  for  three  consecutive  years, 
discusses  throwing,  balance,  and  handling  the 
bunt;  .  .  .  [explains  the]  art  of  handling 

pitchers;  the  catcher’s  role  in  game  strategy: 
.  .  .  [and]  the  fundamentals  of  good  condi¬ 
tioning.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  seven  to 
ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


Here  is  a  baseball  ‘how-to-do-it’  book  that 
will  be  a  joy  for  the  sports’  buff.  .  .  .  The 
photographic  illustrations  will  help  keep  the 
altention  of  the  readers.” 

Best  Sell  26:100  Je  1  ’66  60w 
“Easily  understood  at  almost  any  level.  .  .  . 
Despite  excessive  space  taken  in  discussing 
the  various  major  leagne  hitters  and  the 
pitchers  whom  Howard  has  been  associated 
with,  many  good  points  are  made  regarding 
studying  hitters  and  handling  pitchers.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  baseball  coaches  at  all  levels,  and 
for  those  individuals  interested  in  either  be¬ 
coming  catchers,  or  in  improving  present 
knowledge  and  skills.” 

Choice  4:314  My  ’67  lOOw 


HOWARD,  H.  D.,  Jt.  auth.  Outlook  on  space. 
See  Evans.  F.  T. 


HOWARD,  NEALE  E.  The  telescope  handbook 
and  star  atlas.  226p  11  $10  Crowell 

522  Telescope.  Astronomy  66-14939 

The  author  of  The  Standard  Handbook  for 
Telescope  Making  (BRD  1960)  has  written  this 


book  “to  help  the  telescope  owner  understand 
what  he  may  reasonably  expect  in  the  way  of 
performance,  and  to  list  a  number  ol  heavenly 
objects  he  anay  reasonably  expect  to  lind  and 
observe."  (Foreword)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


The  well  written  text  covers  optical  princi¬ 
ples,  selection  and  exploitation  of  observational 
equipment,  and  extensive  explanations  of  what 
can  be  seen  with  smaller  telescopes.  But  even 
more  important,  Howard  explains  in  detail  how 
to  go  about  the  business  of  getting  the  best 
view  of  each  kind  of  celestial  object.  The  book 
IS  a  first  rate  practical  guide.  ...  A  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  observing  for  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  students,  and  a  valuable  reference  for  all 
amateur  astronomers.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:1104  D  ’67  120w 

“There  are  15  maps  in  the  star  atlas  section 
showing  stars  visible  to  the  iiaRed  eye.  I'hese 
are  a,ccompanied  by  ti'ansparent  overlays  de¬ 
lineating  telescopic  objects.  The  line  gazetteer 
appencUx  includes  the  classic  Messier  catalog  of 
104  _  galaxies,  nebulae,  and  clusters.  Mr.  How- 
ard  s  numerous  helpful  hints  and  warnings  for 
the  beginning  amateur  are  clearly  based  upon 
many  years  of  firsthand  experience.  His  sen¬ 
sible  and  clean-cut  prose  gets  the  message 
across  directly  and  without  any  uiinecessaiy 
frills.  Recommended  for  university,  public,  and 
school  libraries.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  92:2421  Je  15  '67  190w 

Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  30w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:42  N  18  ’67  70w 


HOWE,  iRViNG,  ed.  The  radical  imagination; 
an  anthology  from  Dissent  magazine;  introd. 
b^  Michael  Harrington.  419p  $7.95  Kew  Am. 

330.973  U.S. — Social  conditions  67-14728 

The  articles  collected  here  are  drawn  from 
writings  over  the  past  ten  years  in  tlie 
bimonthly  journal  Dissent  "European  radicals 
like  Leszek  Kolakowski,  Stuart  Hampshire,  and 
Abram  Tertz  are  represented,  along  with  many 
of  Dissents  regular  contributors."  (Libraiy  J) 


While  portentously  titled,  [this]  is  a  useful 
and  readable  collection  of  some  of  the  most 
worthwhile  social  criticism  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  It  has  the  predictable  faults  of  such 
artificial  gatherings:  some  of  its  material  is 
dated;  .  .  .  some  is  simply  banal;  .  .  .  and 
several  essays  are  either  pedestrian  or  too 
open-ended.  .  .  .  These  are  minor  objections, 
however,  to  a  book  that  deserves  wide  reader- 
ship.  At  the  very  least,  one  hopes  it  will 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  the  magazine  that 
made  it  possible.”  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  JI  22  ’67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  W.  C.  McWilliams 

•  Commonweal  87:27  O  6  ’67  1400w 

“Although  apocalyptic-minded  young  radicals 
may  sneer  at  its  virtues,  Irving  Howe’s 
magazine  Dissent  is  notable  for  radical  criti¬ 
cism  that  is  consistently  intelligent,  literate, 
and  non-authoritarian.  All  these  qualities  are 
evident  in  this  collection.  .  .  .  Although  most 
of  the  pieces  are  good,  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  book  lies  less  in  the  originality  and  brilliance 
of  individual  essays  than  in  the  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  of  observing  a  community  of  intellectuals, 
bound  together  by  similar  moral  commitments, 
reacting  to  the  dislocations  of  our  society.  No 
one  radical  vision  animates  all  of  these  writers, 
but  they  share  a  perspective  that  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  Inaccessible  in  some  libraries.  Recom- 
tnended  for  public  and  academic  libraries.”  A. 
A.  Chmela 

Library  J  92:1839  My  1  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  O  12  ’67  2700w 

“The  collection  is  marred  by  the  incongruous 
hostility  to  modernity  that  occasionally  creeps 
into  Dissent  .  .  .  [and]  suffers  from  repetition 
and  irrelevance.  Why  anthologize  an  article  an¬ 
alyzing  the  India  of  1900,  or  the  transcript  of  a 
discussion  on  transient  civil-rights  strategies 
taped  in  1964,  and  dated  almost  before  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  Dissent?  .  .  ,  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  this  collection  wasn’t  really  necessary. 

.  .  .  There  are,  however,  some  excellent  pieces 
that  shouldn’t  be  overlooked.”  Jack  Newfield 
N  Y  Time*  Bk  R  pl6  S  24  ’67  660w 
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HOWE,  IRVING.  Steady  work;  essays  In  the 
politics  of  democratic  radicalism,  1953-lSt>b. 
364p  $6.95  Harcourt 

320.973  Right  and  left  (Political  science) . 
U.S.— Politics  and  government— 1945-  . 

U.S. — Intellectual  life  66-22275 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:220  Ap  ’67  170w 
Critic  25:87  P  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Kempton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  Ja  26  ’67  1200w 

Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Konvitz 

Sat  R  50:47  Ja  21  ’67  800w 


HOWE,  IRVING.  ’Thomas  Hardy. 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

828  Hardy,  Thomas 


206p  $4.95 
67-16710 


“Incorporating  details  of  Hardy’s  Dorset  and 
London  life,  this  study  analyzes  the  themes, 
conflicts,  and  characters  of  .  .  .  Hardy’s  im¬ 
portant  Action — The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  Tess  of  the  D’UrberviUes. 
and  Jude  the  Obscure— and  discusses  in  detail 
these  major  works  along  with  the  early  and 
lesser  novels,  the  lyric  poems,  and  the  verse 
trilogy,  the  Dynasts.”  (Publisher’s  note)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Howe  clearly  explains  the  two  major 
inAuences  on  Hardy:  his  country  background 
and  the  late  19th-century  religious  rebellion 
that  had  penetrated  even  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  of  England.  .  .  .  Mr.  Howe  feels  that  the 
sustained  friction  between  Hardy’s  traditional¬ 
ist  and  modernist  views,  between  passive  sub¬ 
mission  to  natural  order  and  the  idea  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  lent  drama  and  vitality  to  his  novels.  .  .  . 
This  intelligently  reasoned  study  is  completely 
fair  to  Hardy,  setting  forth  clearly  and  percep¬ 
tively  both  his  strong  and  weak  points.  Those 
readers  who  do  not  care  to  wade  through  the 
large  body  of  Hardy  criticism  can  now  deter¬ 
mine  the  question  of  Hardy’s  greatness  for 
themselves  by  reading  this  concise,  yet  en¬ 
compassing,  critique.”  Janet  Overmyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  15  ’67 
800w 

“Professor  Howe,  of  Hunter  College,  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hardy  has  from 
time  to  time  suffered  unmercifiAly  at  the  hands 
of  critics,  writes  brhliantly  about  Hardy’s 
works.  .  .  .  His  high  estimate  of  Hardy  is  a 
tenacious  one.  ...  I  can't  recall  reading  a  bet¬ 
ter  analysis  of  Henchard’s  character,  or  of  see¬ 
ing  in  print  a  more  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
rich  narrative  texture  of  Tess.  .  .  .  Hardy,  llie 
poet,  is  not  neglected  although  Professor  Howe 
cuts  more  keenly  to  the  core  of  the  matter 
with  the  prose  than  with  the  poetry.  This  book 
represents  a  thorough,  compassionate,  and 
knowledgeable  reading  of  Hardy.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  academic  libraries.”  R,  P.  Cay- 
ton 

Library  J  92:1934  My  16  ’67  220w 
Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Ellen  Moers 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:31  N  9  ’67  ISOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cxliv  autumn  ’67  280w 


•^OWE,  JOHN  R.  The  changing  political 
thought  of  John  Adams,  by  John  R.  Howe, 
Jr.  259p  $6.60  Princeton  univ.  press 
320.6  Adams,  John.  U.S. — Politics  and  gov- 
ernment— Revolution.  U.S.— Politics  and 

government— 1783-1809  66-10272 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Peterson 

Am  Hist  R  72:691  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Baskin 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1021  D  ’66  800w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Pomerantz 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:221  Ja  ’67  650w 
Revdewed  by  G.  S.  Wood 

New  Eng  Q  40:119  Mr  ’67  960w 


HOWE,  QUINCY,  ed.  &  tr.  Selected 
St  Augustine.  See  Augustine,  Salni 


sermons  of 


HOWE,  RUSSELL  WARREN.  Black  Africa; 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  from  pre-history 
to  Independence.  2v  318;398p  ea  $7.60  Walker 

&  CO. 

967  Africa,  Sub-Saharan — History  67-14265 
An  attempt  “to  bind  all  the  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  histoiy  of  Black  Africa  together  in  one 
general  introductory  work.”  (Author’s  note) 
Volume  one.  Prom  Pre-history  to  the  Eve  of 
the  Colonial  Era;  Volume  two,  From  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Era  to  Modem  Times.  Bibliography  and 
index  in  each  volume. 


“This  is  a  compact  survey.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  minor  criticisms  .  .  .  but  they  should  be 
considered  within  the  general  statement  that 
tbis  is  a  competent,  authoritative,  and  useful 
book  suitable  for  any  history  collection.  First, 
so  much  of  African  history  is  packed  into  these 
two  volumes  that  the  general  reader  may  lose 
interest.  .  .  .  Second,  in  discussing  the  factors 
that  caused  racial  abuses  Howe  says,  ‘a  major 
factor  .  .  .  has  been  the  arrival  of  white  wom¬ 
en  in  substantial  numbers.  .  .  .  With  women 
came  pressure  for  a  still  more  exaggerated  and 
abusive  measure  of  what  is  now  called  apar¬ 
theid.  .  .  .’  Whether  or  not  this  judgment  is 
fair,  it  would  have  been  more  sporting  of  Mr. 
Howe  to  give  equal  space  (there  is  none)  in  bis 
text  to  a  mention  of  the  women  of  the  Black 
Sash  who  did  what  they  could  to  stop  apar¬ 
theid.”  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  92:2403  Je  15  ’67  260w 
“[This]  is  a  dry,  sketchy,  unsatisfactory  gal¬ 
limaufry  that  cannot  satisfy  the  specialist  and 
will  probably  prove  unpalatable  for  the  general 
reader.  It  may  find  a  place  on  certain  higb 
school  shelves,  but  the  chances  are  it  will  be  on 
them  more  often  than  off,  for  there  are  better 
reference  works  of  this  kind  available.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  Howe  did  not  invest  his  talents 
in  something  more  original.  Here  he  is  original 
only  in  his  prejudices.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  10  ’67  140w 
“Mr.  Howe  is  an  experienced  and  able  jour¬ 
nalist.  He  does  not  claim  in  any  way  to  be  an 
original  historian,  but  simply  to  bave  digested 
historical  writings  to  produce  a  layman’s  guide 
to  the  history  of  Africa.  .  .  .  He  has  written  a 
succinct  and  at  times  racy  account,  and  inevi¬ 
tably  many  of  his  judgments  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  his  need  to  compress 
much  into  a  small  compass  leads  him  to  some 
odd  generalizations.  ...  As  a  pilot  through 
African  history  he  should  be  read  with  cau¬ 
tion.” 

TLS  p78  P  2  ’67  250w 


HOWELLS,  VAL,  Sailing  into  solitude.  190p 
pi  $5  Dodd 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  66-24273 

An  ‘‘account  of  a  cruise  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 
■and,  to  New  York  via  Bermuda,  in  the  1960 
First  Single-Handed  Transatlantic  Race.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  good  many  men  have  sailed  small  boats 
across  the  Atlantic  since  Joshua  Slocum’s  time, 
and  most  of  them  have  written  books  about 
their  voyages.  The  content  of  these  tales  is 
almost  always  exciting  and  almost  always  fairly 
predictable.  .  .  .  All  of  these  are  to  be  found 
m  this  book.  .  .  .  But  what  intrigued  this  re¬ 
viewer  was  [the  author’s]  gift  for  describing 
the  minutiae,  of  daily  events  aboard  a  25-foot 
’s  what  your  sailing  buffs  want.” 

E.  B.  Nixon 

Library  J  91:6993  D  1  ’66  170w 
’.‘Mr.  Howells  occasionally  verges  on  some- 
thing  like  a.  parody  of  Dylan  ‘I'homas,  but  by 
and  large  his  is  an  honest  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion  of  what  it  means  for  a  big  extrovert 
Welshman  to  imprison  himself  voluntarily  for 
two  months  in  a  small  boat.  Pain  and  discom¬ 
fort,  fear  and  loneliness,  depressions  and  hal- 
lucmaBons  are  .candidly  and  imaginatively  de¬ 
scribed.  Self-pity  however  is  always  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a.  gusty  humour,  and  his  account 
of  a  week  s  sojourn  in  Bermuda  when  he  found 
hinwelf  unable  .to  come  to  terms  once  more 
with  ordman'  life.  Is  particularly  memorable.” 

TLS  pl65  Mr  2  ‘67  60w 


HOWES,  BARBARA.  Looking  up  at  leaves.  61p 
$4  Knopf 

Sll  66-19381 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  20  ’67  lOOw 
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Reviewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

New  Yorker  43:161  Mr  4  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  William  Stafford 

Poetry  109:270  Ja  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:40  F  11  ’67  120w 


HOYLE,  RAFAEL  LARGO.  Peru.  See  Latco 
Hoyle,  R. 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  Condition  critical:  our  hos¬ 
pital  crisis.  264p  $5.95  Holt 

362.1  Hospitals— U.S.  Medical  care  66-13200 
Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the  history  of 
American  hospitals,  the  author  reviews  “types 
of  hospitals  to  set  the  stage  for  his  discussion 
of  the  current  situation  and  future  possibilities. 
.  .  .  [He  then  examines]  hospital  administra¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  should  the  administrator  be  a  physi¬ 
cian  or  a  layman),  labor  costs  and  unioniza¬ 
tion,  nursing,  billing,  and  methods  of  payment. 
Nursing  homes  are  [also  described].”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Essentially  a  polemic — pointing  up  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  hospital  ‘nonsystem’  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time.  The  picture  is  slightly  over¬ 
drawn.  but  the  author  has  carefully  if  selec¬ 
tively  pored  over  the  literature  on  the  subject 
and  has  interviewed  a  good  sampling  of  experts 
in  the  field.  Its  weakness,  and  this  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  such  books,  lies  in  the  recomnrien- 
dations  of  what  to  do  about  the  crisis.  The 
last  chapter,  on  the  ‘Future  of  the  i^erican 
Hospital,’  is  meandering  and  unimaginative. 

J.  D.  Th^pson^^^  Health  57:1881  O  ’67  310w 

“[Hoyt]  foresees  considerably  increased  fed¬ 
eral  support  for  and  direction  of.  hospitals  and 
health  programs.  In  preparation  for  this  book 
he  surveyed  by  mail  300  hospitals  in  60  states, 
and  visited  a  representative  sample.  The  text 
ends  with  a  brief  check  list  to  use  in  selecting 
a  hospital.  This  book  is  a  straightforward  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  a  major  current  problem  and 
will  be  useful  in  public,  college,  and  hospital 
administration  libraries.’’  W.  iC  Beatty 
Library  J  91:6636  N  16  66  140w 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  The  house  of  Morgan  [by] 

Edwin  P.  Morgan,  Jr.  428p  11  $6.96  Dodd 
920  Morgan  family.  Morgan,  John  Pieiyont 

66-242&6 

This  history  of  the  international  banking 
family  begins  “with  Miles  Morgan,  who  came 
to  America  from  Ehgland  in  1636,  and  ends 
with  Jack  Morgan  and  the  end  of  the, Morgan 
financial  empire.  The  story  of ,  the  litor^ns 
is  parallel  with  the  story  of  the  f^owth  of 
American  business.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder  _ 

Best  sell  26:363  Ja  1  67  80(hr 
Choice  4:876  O  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  -  o»  .ee 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  66 
700W 

“This  is  an  Informal  family  portrait  .  .  . 
It  Is  a  very  favorable  account.  .  .  .  Although 
various  business  triumphs  are  chronicled,  along 
with  the  necessary  financial  and  economic 
background,  Edwin  Hoyt  has  given  main  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  ‘human’  side  of  the  story.  This 
is  a  most  readable  book,  but  it  is  not  an  in- 
depth  evaluation.”  R.  M.  Brooks 
aeptn  « library  J  91:6386  N  1  ’66  180w 

“Nearly  everything  [Hoyt]  has  to  say  Is 
drawn  from  Herbert  Satterlee’s  memoir  of 
J  p  Morgan  [BRD  19391.  from  Lewl.-s  Coreys 
study  [The  House  of  Morgan.  BRD  19361  .  . 

or  from  no  more  than  a  small  armload  of  other 
secondary  works.  He  seem.s  to  be  bli.ssfiilly 
unaware  of  all  the  recent  studies  of  American 
banking  economic  history  and  a  dozen  special 
subjects  with  which  he  deals  in  this  book.  Tt 
mav  be  uncharitable  to  put  it  so  badly,  but 
more  often  than  not  Hoyt  does  not  know  veiy 
much  about  the  events  he  is  describing.  His 
hook  is  riddled  with  plain  errors  of  fact. 

The  author’s  approach  to  the  Morgan  fatmlv 
is  'if  not  that  of  an  outright  apologist,  ab¬ 
surdly  reverential.  ...  A  history  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  family  could  be  both  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive:  this  one.  however,  is  totally  without 
merit.”  J.  A.  Garraty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  Ja  29  ’67  860w 

New  Yorker  42:130  F  4  ’67  170w 


'  Edwin  Hoyt’s  excellent  study  .  .  .  has 
brought  two  more  or  less  fresh  elements  into 
the  telling.  Beginning  with  the  arrival  of  Miles 
Morgan  ...  he  traces  the  progress  of  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  branch  down  to  the  present  day  in 
greater  detail  than  any  other  biographer  this 
reviewer  recalls.  The  second  element  is  best 
described  in  Mr.  Hoyt’s  own  words:  ’.  .  .  the 
only  sound  fundamental  basis  for  considering 
this  family  as  a  family,  and  worthy  of  biog¬ 
raphy  M  a  group,  was  to  discover  wliat  re¬ 
lationship  the  Morgans  had  to  American  so¬ 
ciety.’  ”  Edward  Streeter 

Sat  R  49:61  D  24  ’66  860w 


HOYT,  EDWIN  r.  uur 

Earl  Thollander.  164p  $4.25  Little 


A  no  jewel  nunrers;  u.  by 


391.7  Gems— Juvenile  literature.  Swindlers 
and  swlndlmg — Juvenile  literature 

67-17291 

This  book  contains  “chapters  on  diamonds, 
^bies,  and  other  preciojig  stones.  .  .  . 
[Ihe  autlior  tells]  where  they  were  first  known, 
how  they  were  used,  superstitions  associated 
with  each  gem,  famous  people  who  owned  and 
V  tbe  gem  cutters  and  Jewelers  who 

handled  them,  and  Jewel  swindles  and  thefts. 
Including  the  1964  theft  of  the  Star  of  India 
and  other  gems  from  the  American  Museum  of 


young  reader  wlU  come  to  know  the 
history  of  famous  Jewels  of  our  times,  the 
Hope  diamond,  the  Star  of  India  and  others. 
he^avj^at°tlmes  ”  although  a  little 

Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  ’67  120w 
Jourimllstlc  style  the  author  writes  of 
people  who  have  been  connected 
Ffotual  information  is  Inter- 
fl  nd  A  fascinating  anecdotes,  stories, 

and  legends.  Agnes  Gregory 

Library  J  92:3199  S  16  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Ellen  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


"sioj’ $6^96^011 ^  conscience. 

..rr,A.  .  .  66-19996 

awel  is  told  in  an  epLstolary-flashback 
death  of  Danish  diplo- 
xrSir  a  tiny  park  outside 

New  Tork  (^Ity  in  November,  1969.  Neilson  is 
a  member  of  a  committee  formed  by  the  U.  N 
m  Investigate  charges  pro  and  con  of  the 

the  test  ® 

A-iP®  Hungarians,  promising  to  keep 
secret  for  fear  of  Russian  re¬ 
prisals.  Nielson  keeps  his  word,  refusing  to 
divulge  the  names  even  upon  demand  of  his 
mmediate  superiors,  .  .  .  Drummed  out  of 
*  service,  he  accepts  a  dull  Job 

with  the  Committee  for  International  Help  for 
half  of  his  U.  N.  salary.  Finally  when  he  is 
forcM  out  of  this  position  because  of  certain 
board  members  [he  commits  suicide].”  (Best 
boll) 


To  a  fiction  market  which,  like  the  stage,  is 
cluttered  wRh  a  plethora,  of  dreary  anti-hero 
na.rratiyes,  Edwin  P.  Hoyt’s  ‘A  Matter  of  Con¬ 
science’  comes  as  a  refreshing  and  intriguing 
entry.  (Dbviously  based  on  the  career  and  mys¬ 
terious  1969  death  of  Danish  U.  N.  diplomat 
Povl  Bang- Jensen,  the  novel  tells  of  a  complex 
man. of  principle  who  attempts  to  live  by  his 
convictions  in  today’s  International  political  cli¬ 
mate  and  CTds  as  a  pariah  in  the  eyes  of  both 
the  F^ree  World  and  the  Communist  states. 
.  .  .  Hoyt’s  book  is  a  disturbing  one  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  these  Issues.  The  author  avoids  the 
left  and  right  political  stands  in  his  effort  to 
present  the  tragic  position  of  a  man  who. 
though  he  sees  himself  as  a  failure.  Is  a  martvr 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  Jonkar  Neilson  has  been 
seen  before  in  fiction  in  the  persons  of  Doug 
Roberts,  Cyrano.  Thomas  More  and  Doctor 
Stockmann.  I,  for  one,  welcome  his  return.” 
W.  J.  Lynch 

Best  Sell  26:234  O  1  ’66  600w 
“[In  its  setting]  the  work  opens  up  new  ter¬ 
ritory,  though  without  giving  any  very  strong 
impression  of  the  milieu.  It  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  its  probing  of  the  mind  of  a  man  whose 
position  demands  bureaucratic  objectivity  but 
whose  temperament  is  that  of  an  engao^. 

In  short,  we  are  provided  with  a  scenario  of 
the  Advise  and  Consent  [by  A.  Drury,  BRD 
1969]  type,  heightened  by .  the  cllchds  of  the 
thriller  of  International  intrigue,  with  the  addl- 
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HOYT,  E.  P. — Continued 

tion  of  superficial  psychological  analysis  which 
is  little  more  than  a  construct  on  which  the 
novel  turns.  Not  recommended. 

Choice  3:1127  F  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  91:4136  S  15  66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  18  '66  IlOw 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  Paul  Robeson;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Othello.  228p  $5.95  World  pub. 

B  or  92  Robeson,  Paul  67-25579 

The  author  “traces  the  career  of  the  singer 
and  actor  who  [adopted]  .  .  .  the  Negro  cause 
[as  his]  personal  crusade.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  Paul  Robeson  [the  author]  presents  is 
the  misunderstood  defender  of  his  people  who 
became  involved  in,  but  not  a  member  of,  the 
Communist  patty  because  they  preached  racial 
equality  for  all  people.  .  .  .  Hoyt  is-  often  rep- 
etitiously,  and  thus  annoyingly,  apologetic  for 
his  hero,  whose  tragedy  he  compares  to  that  of 
the  Moor  of  Venice.  And  certainly  his  is  not  an 
objective  study,  as  the  book  jacket  claims.  But 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about 
Paul  Robeson  and  the  controversy  he  aroused, 
the  book  does  shed  some  light.”  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  27:291  N  1  ’67  440w 
“[Mr.  Hoyt]  has  written  a  sensitive  biogra¬ 
phy  concentrating  on  the  political  development 
of  the  man.  He  shows  Robeson  visiting  Russia 
as  a  young  man  and  becoming  convinced  that 
this  was  the  only  country  in  which  he  could  be 
treated  as  an  equal  by  white  men.  .  .  .  [Robe¬ 
son  is]  seen  as  a  forerunner  of  today’s  Black 
Nationalists,  taking  positions  20  years  ahead  of 
others.  Mr.  Hoyt  engenders  considerable  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Robeson,  who  struck  out  vigorously 
against  racial  bigotry.  .  .  .  This  is  a  well- 
written  book  that  can  be  useful  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  current  racial  events.”  C.  M. 
Weisenberg 

Library  J  92:2558  J1  ’67  210w 
“The  rise  and  fall  of  Paul  Robeson  are  set 
down  here  in  clinical  detail  by  a  seasoned  bi¬ 
ographer  who  lets  the  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  .  This  thoughtful  book  demonstrates 
that  it  is  too  simple  to  call  Robeson  his  own 
worst  enemy.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  '67  140w 


“'The  gentle,  quiet  man  who  served  as  25th 
President  is  presented  here  not  in  the  harshly 
critical  tradition  of  early  historians  but  in  the 
more  favorable  light  of  recent  biographies. 
Hoyt  is  an  admirable  guide  through  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  tariff,  currency,  imperialism,  and  pol¬ 
itics  in  the  late  ISOO's.  ...  No  mention  Is  made 
of  the  ‘full  dinner  pail’  nor  how  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Alaska  helped  solve  the  currency 
problem.  While  not  brilliant,  this  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  fill  a  need  in  a  reasoned,  deliberate, 
and  dignified  manner,  and  it  is  the  only  teen¬ 
age  biography  of  this  President.”  J.  K.  Meyers 
Library  J  92:3199  S  15  '67  120w 


HOYT,  ROBERT  S.,  ed.  Life  and  thought  in 
the  early  middle  ages,  165p  il  $5.50  Univ.  of 
Minn,  press 

940.1  Middle  Ages  67-15065 

This  collection  of  essays  “is  based  on  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures  given  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  .  .  .  Contributors  [include  the  late 
Adolf]  Katzenellenbogen,  Katherine  Fischer 
Drew,  Robert  S.  Lopez,  Joseph  R.  Strayer, 
Lynn  White,  Jr.,  John  C.  McGalliard,  T.  J.  Ole- 
son,  and  Karl  P.  Morrison.’  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“This  is  a  generally  excellent  group  of  ex¬ 
panded  ‘reforming’  lectures,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  the  latest  results  of  medieval 
research  to  the  attention  of  the  public.”  I.  M. 
Berger 

Library  J  92:1006  Mr  1  ’67  200w 
“This  is  an  unpretentious  collection  of  eight 
essays  by  various  scholars.  To  Lopez  on  towns 
and  trade,  Strayer  (yet  once  more)  on  feudal¬ 
ism,  and  Lynn  White  on  ‘the  life  of  the  silent 
majority,’  are  added  others  from  less  distin¬ 
guished  pens.  Of  these  the  contributions  on 
early  Germanic  law,  on  the  image  of  Christ  In 
early  medieval  art,  and  on  the  Vikjng-Eskimo 
problem,  merit  special  mention.  The  collection 
has  no  unity  other  than  chronological  but  it 
does  throw  useful  light  upon  aspects  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Dark  Ages.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxiv  summer  ’67  90w 


HSUAN  T’UNG,  Emperor  of  China  (abdicated 
1912).  See  Pu  Tl,  H. 


HOYT,  EDWIN  P.  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Africa. 
147p  $3.95  Duell 

B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Theodore — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Africa — Description  and  travel — 
Juvenile  literature  67-311 

“In  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  1909  was 
a  year  of  transition  from  President  to  elder 
statesman.  .  .  .  The  51-year-old  hunter- 

naturalist  journeyed  to  British  East  Africa  to 
collect  wild-life  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  other  museums.  [The  author 
describes  this  safari  and]  .  .  .  the  wild-life 
in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika.  Nyasaland.  and 
Mozambique.  [Index.]  Grades  seven  to  nine.” 
(Libraiw  J) 


‘Details  of  the  trip  are  given  in  a  lively 
fashion  and  the  anecdotes  will  capture  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  the  reader.  While 
not  essential,  the  book  will  help  young  readers 
to  understand  the  complex  character  of  one 
of  America’s  most  spirited  individuals.” 

Best  Sell  26:443  Mr  1  ’67  90w 


“This  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  existing 
material,  written  with  appropriate  veiwe  and 
spirit,  and  careful  attention  to  details  which 
add  to  the  book  s  color,  excitement,  and  use¬ 
fulness.  J.  N.  Nerney 

Library  J  92:1748  Ap  15  ’67  140w 


^$3V5’Rlilly  &  ul’e  McKinley.  138p  pi 

973.8  McKinley,  William— Juvenile  literature 

67-14663 


The  author  "gives  the  background  and  trac 
the  path  of  McKinley  to  his  ascendancy 
President.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  sev( 
to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


readers  will  appreciate  the  work  o 
McKinley  and  thus  volume  will  serve  as  an  ex 
cellent  introduction  to  that  period  of  America: 
history  at  the  tui-n  of  the  Century  which  i 
usually  ignored  in  the  classroom.” 

Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  ’67  120w 


HUANG  Tl  NEI  CHING  SU  WeN.  Huang  Ti 
nei  ching  su  w6n;  the  Yellow  Emperor’s 
classic  of  internal  medicine;  chapters  1-34  tr. 
from  the  Chinese  with  an  introd.  study,  by 
llza  Veith.  new  ed  260p  il  $8  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

616  Medicine — History  66-21112 

“The  Nei  Ching  .  .  .  probably  [dates]  from 
the  last  centuries  before  Christ.  ...  A  supposed 
dialog  between  the  legendary  Yellow  Emperor 
and  his  chief  minister,  it  propounds  the  basic 
ideas  about  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera¬ 
peutics  which  were  to  shape  the  medical 
thought  of  China.  .  .  .  Veith’ s  translation  is 
limited  to  about  the  first  third  of  the  Su  Wen 
[or  ‘Plain  Questions']  section.”  (Science)  In¬ 
dex.  First  edition  published  in  1949. 


‘A  76-page  introduction  is  unusually  helpful 
and  very  readable  for  high  school  and  college 
use  as  -n'eH  as  for  the  average  reader  seeking 
information  on  other  aspects  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture  .  .  As  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  it  is  an 

excellent  work  for  any  library.” 

Choice  4:547  J1  ‘67  ISOw 


[This  IS  a  readable]  translation  of  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  most  important  theoretical  text 
in  the  huge  corpus  of  traditional  Chinese  medi¬ 
cal  literature.  .  .  .  [The  book]  provides  a 
ground-level  entrance  into  the  thought  behind 
one  of  the  world’s  great  medical  traditions,  a 
Uadition  which  ...  is,  still  very  much  alive.” 
Ralph  Croizier 

Science  156:53  Ap  7  '67  430w 


HUBBARD,  GEOFFREY.  Cooke  and  Wheat¬ 
stone  and  the  invention  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  15Sp  il  pi  $4.50  Humanities  press 

Cooke,  Sir  William  Fother- 
gill.  Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles  66-38233 

The  author  describes  “the  technical  details 
of  the  eiectric  telegraph  and  many  of  the  com¬ 
munication  devices  which  culminated  in  its  in- 

personal  entangle¬ 
ments  of  Professor  Charles  wiheatstone  and 
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Sir  ■William  Fotherglll  Cooke  as  they  struggle 
to  patent  and  produce  the  instrument.” 
(Choice) 


“Probably  ot  greatest  interest  to  the  mechan¬ 
ically  inclined  with  a  novel  appeal  to  students 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  those  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  social  sciences.  Hubbard  has  used 
numerous  excerpts  from  his  prime  sources,  the 
manuscript,  letters,  and  papers  of  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke,  plus  19  excellent  plates  and  17  other 
illustrations,  to  present  an  unusual  view  of  one 
small  segment  of  scientific  and  economic  Eng¬ 
land  in  mid-19th  century.  .  .  .  This  is  good 
weekend  reading  for  undergraduates.” 

Choice  4:278  My  '67  iSOw 
“[The  distinction  between  an  inventor  and 
a  scientist]  seems  at  least  to  illuminate  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  critical  study  of  the  strange  affair 
of  William  Fothergill  Cooke  and  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  in  the  pioneering  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
.  .  .  [His]  study  shows  how  a  relationship  that 
should  have  been  ideal  broke  up  in  a  flaming 
row  that  poisoned  both  their  lives.  The  techni¬ 
cal  story  takes  us  with  ironic  wit  into  the  hair- 
raising  control  problems  of  the  early  railways 
and  the  company  of  the  Stephensons  and  the 
Brunels.  from  whom  Cooke  got  his  contracts. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hubbard’s  engaging  book  (whose 

proofs  have  been  very  badly  read)  rescues 
Iboth  men]  from  oblivion  with  a  penetrating 
charity  and  understanding.” 

TLS  p599  J1  15  ’65  700w 


HUBER,  JACK.  Through  an  eastern  window. 
121p  $3.95  Houghton 

294.3  Zen  Buddhism  67-17999 

The  author  was  interested  in  “what  the  East 
has  to  offer  Western  psychology  and  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  so  investigated  at  firsthand  the 
techniques  of  meditation  as  taught  in  one 
Japanese  Zen  school  and  one  Burmese  monas¬ 
tery.”  (LibraiT  J' 


Christian  Century  84:1106  Ag  30  ’67  50w 
“One  experience  was  a  ‘success,’  the  other, 
a  ‘failure,’  but  the  results  are  instructive  to 
anyone  interested  in  religious  or  psychical  ex¬ 
perience.  Mr.  Huber  can  explain  satori  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone  else,  but  he  concludes  that 
what  the  East  has  to  offer  the  West  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  changes  in  the  mind  and  personal¬ 
ity  are  constant  and  inevitable  and  come  from 
w’thin.  They  cannot  be  ‘done  to’  a  subject  by 
a  counselor  or  therapist.  A  significant  little 
book  with  great  implications  for  psychology, 
psychiatry  and  religion.”  D.  J.  Pearce 
Library  J  92:2792  Ag  ’67  140w 


HUCKER,  CHARLES  O.  The  censorial  system 
of  Ming  China.  406p  $10  Stanford  univ.  press 
951  China — Politics  and  government 

66-10916 

This  is  a  study  “of  the  traditional  Chinese 
censorial  system — a  system  of  regular  surveil¬ 
lance  over  all  governmental  operations  main¬ 
tained  by  special  government  agencies  and 
their  officials.  The  book  provides  a  general 
description  of  the  origins  of  the  system  [focus- 
Ingl  ...  on  its  organizational  structure  and 
functions  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  .  .  . 

analyzes  in  detail  the  actions  of  censorial  of¬ 
ficials  in  two  radically  different  periods  within 
the  Ming  dynasty.  .  .  .  Examples  are  given  of 
the  two  primary  censorial  activities,  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  wayward  officials  and  rernon- 
strance  with  wayward  emperors.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 


“Professor  Hucker  makes  us  see.  In  the 
thousands  of  cases  he  presents,  what  manner 
of  men  operated  the  institution:  the  courageous 
and  the  weak,  the  rash  and  the  cautious,  the 
opportunists  and  the  high-minded  Idealists. 
.  .  .  Chapter  I  provides  a  splendid  review  of 
the  Chinese  censorial  system  from  Han  times 
down  to  the  Ming.  Here  Hucker  sorts  out  the 
many  strands  in  this  tradition,  tracing  the 
growth  of  separate  offices  for  remonstrance 
and  surveillance,  then  the  various  stages  at 
which  the  two  functions  coalesced,  and  the  re¬ 
current  tendency  to  assume  other  functions— 
judicial,  administrative,  and  military.  This  is 
‘lucid  and  careful  analysis  ...  of  the  Chinese 
imperial  system.”  A.  F.  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  72:666  Ja  ’67  750w 

Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Kracke 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:236  My  ’67  410w 

“Hucker  is  an  established  scholar  of  Ming 
government.  He  writes  clearly  and  organizes 
the  work  well.  Since  no  other  modem  Western 


book  treats  the  subject  with  comparable  full¬ 
ness  and  originality,  this  is  the  standard  work. 
Essential  in  any  library  serving  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  program  of  Chinese  studies.” 

Choice  3:1163  F  ’67  120w 
“[Professor  Hucker]  makes  a  detailed  and 
careful  study  of  the  operations  of  the  censorial 
system  during  two  different  periods  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644) — one  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  and  the  other 
when  there  was  trouble.  .  .  .  The  work  is  for 
specialists,  .  .  .  well  done  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:3418  J1  ’66  160w 


HUDSON,  DEREK,  ed.  The  diary  of  Hem-y 
Crabb  Robinson:  an  abridgment.  See  Robin¬ 
son,  H.  C. 


HUDSON,  G.  F.  The  hard  and  bitter  peace; 
world  politics  since  1945.  319p  $6.95  Praeger 
909.82  World  politics — 1945-  .  History,  Mod¬ 
ern — 20th  century  65-24943 

A  “summary  of  international  politics  [during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  which  the  author]. 
Director  of  the  Centre  for  Far  Eastern  Studies 
at  Oxford,  deals  not  only  with  the  East  and 
West  blocs  and  the  shifting  alliances  within 
them,  but  also  with  Asian  and  African  nations 
as  past  and  future  sources  of  international  dis¬ 
pute.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  an  enormous  area  to  cover  In  such  a 
short  book,  and  Professor  Hudson  does  the  job 
by  critically  assembling  well-known  facts  of 
postwar  history.  For  the  informed  reader,  the 
book  contains  few  surprises  in  either  data  or 
viewpoint,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
belief  that  the  West  should  direct  its  appeals 
for  disarmament  to  the  Russian  people  rather 
than  to  their  government.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  public  and  ac¬ 
ademic  libraries.  A  brief  chronology  of  events 
Is  included.”  E.  O.  Hofstetter 

Library  J  92:1940  My  15  ’67  160w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
“[Concerning]  the  Cold  War  between  the  So¬ 
viet  block  and  the  western  alliance,  ...  it  is 
now  possible  to  study  its  origins  as  a  matter  of 
history,  whereas  the  stresses  within  the  two 
camps  belong  to  the  more  speculative  domain 
of  current  affairs.  .  .  .  [The  author]  writes  of 
the  origins  of  the  Cold  War  with  the  confidence 
of  a  professional  historian.  Ending  with  the 
latest  possible  developments  before  going  to 
press,  he  is  unavoidably  conscious  of  offering 
provisional  interpretations  which  will  remain  as 
hostages  to  fortune.  .  .  .  Those  who  prefer  his¬ 
torians  to  write  history  will  therefore  value  the 
first  half  of  Mr.  Pludson’s  book  much  more 
than  the  second.” 

TLS  pl42  F  23  ’67  430w 


HUDSON,  HELEN.  Meyer  Meyer.  189p  $4.60 

Dutton 

67-11361 

“The  story  of  Meyer  Benjamin  Meyer  and 
his  only  crony,  Mendel  Berg.  Middle-aged  and 
resolutely  unglamorous  they  cower  behind  their 
jobs  as  history  professors,  publishing  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  past,  but  utterly  unable  to 
embrace  the  present.  They  wander  aimlessly 
through  the  nai-row  corridors  of  New  York 
universities  and  the  narrow-minded  cocktail 
parties  of  the  city.  To  his  surprise.  Mendel 
escapes  by  courting  a  deeply  disturbed  woman. 
“When  he  marries  her  and  takes  on  fresh 
responsibilities,  he  finds  himself  free.  Given 
the  same  sort  of  opportunity,  Meyer  remains 
trapped.”  (Time) 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:434  Mr  1  ’67  300w 
“This  novel  shows  Miss  Hudson  as  an  au¬ 
thor  of  talent  and  perception,  and  her  char¬ 
acters  are  'more  fully  developed  than  In  her 
first  novel,  Tell  the  Time  to  None  [BRD  1966]. 
Recommended  for  public  library  fiction  collec¬ 
tions.”  Jewell  Smith 

Library  J  92:794  F  15  ’67  230w 
“Helen  Hudson  (a  pseudonym)  never  tires  of 
revealing  Meyer  Meyer,  starting  with  his  name, 
for  the  charlatan  and  bounder  he  is.  .  .  .  As 
Meyer  is  wicked.  Mendel  Is  good — a  good  man 
afflicted  with  chronic  catarrh.  As  Meyer  is 
heartless,  Mendel  is  all  bleeding  heart,  chaste 
and  pure,  a  sufferer,  and  a  lover  of  victims. 
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HUDSON,  HELEN — Continued 
himself  a  victim.  .  .  .  The,  various  elements  in 
this  novel,  unfortunately,  do.  not  cohere.  What 
had  begun  as  a  modest  satire  gathers  darker 
forces  and  disposes  them  awkwardly,  as  if 
the  author  had  been  surprised  to  iind  them 
there.  Each  of  the  principal  characters  threat¬ 
ens  to  take  command;  the  bounds  of  .  the 
novel  are  strained  by  these  warring  factions. 
In  the  end,  the  prevailing  mildness  and  wi-y- 
ness,  the  malicious  irony  and  wit,  are  shat¬ 
tered.  .  .  .  [Miss  Hudson]  is  a  gifted,  if  exces¬ 
sively  mannered  writer;  and  she  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  .  .  .  [However]  some  of  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  one — and  they  are  very  good  in¬ 
deed — don't  'belong,'  though  'Meyer  Meyer  is 
enriched  by  their  presence.”  Saul  Maloff 
N  y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  26  '67  800w 
New  Yorker  43:176  S  9  '67  600w 


“If  no  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself,  each 
must  share  his  patch  of  soil  if  he  is  not  to 
wither  alone  within  his  own  shriveled  husk. 
This,  surely,  is  the  essence  to  be  extracted 
from  [this]  novel,  inhabited  by  people  living 
out  lives  of  hollow  inadequacy,  craving  the 
fellowship  that  forever  eludes  those  with  no 
humanity  to  give.  .  .  .  From  start  to  finish  the 
novel  shifts  fluently  in  incident,  focus,  and 
mood,  which  Miss  Hudson  coimnunicates  m  un¬ 
erringly  precise  prose.  Her  ear  is  sensitive  to 
the  colloquial  cadence  of  unstudied  speech,  her 
eye  alert  to  the  witty  in  visual  metaphor.  The 
people — ^and  the  setting — may  be  contemporary 
and  parochial.  It  is  Miss  Hudson’s  achievement 
to  have  quickened  them  with  a  quality  of  the 
timeless,  the  universal.”  Freda  Morrison 
Sat  R  50:43  My  20  ’67  300w 
Time  89:104  F  10  '67  430w 


HUDSON,  RICHARD.  Kuboyama  and  the  saga 
of  the  Lucky  Dragon,  by  Richard  Hudson 
and  Ben  Shalm.  69p  il  col  pi  $5.95  Yoselolf 
616.989  Lucky  Dragon  no.6  (trawler).  Radia¬ 
tion — ^Physiological  effect  Atomic  bomb — 
Physiological  effect  64-21346 

“The  text  of  [this  book]  is  based  on  Ralph 
E.  Lapp's  The  Voyage  of  tha  Lucky  Dragon 
[BRD  1958]  and  tells  tha  story  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  H-bomb.  Radioactive  fallout 
from  the  American  hydrogen  bomb  test  at 
Bikini  Atoll  on  March  1.  1954,  fell  on  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  a  small  Japanese  Ashing  boat,  eighty- 
Ave  miles  away.  The  twenty-three  members 
of  the  crew  suffered  radiation  poisoning,  their 
white  cell  counts  feU  dangerously  and  they 
became  sterile.  Some  seven  months  after  the 
explosion  the  ship’s  radio  operator,  Aikichl 
Kuboyama,  died.”  (TLS) 


“[This]  book  is  really  a  plea  for  sanity  in 
the  nuclear  age.  The  simply  written  tale  is 
matched  by  Ane  reproductions  of  pen  drawings 
and  tempera  paintings  which  serve  to  convey 
the  emotion  of  the  tragedy.  Although  the  lay¬ 
out  is  not  particularly  distinguished,  the  book 
does  create  a  superb  collection  of  Shahn’s  work 
.  .  .  Recommended  mainly  for  its  appeal  to 
the  peiciAcist  minded  student.” 

Choice  3:895  D  ’66  IlOw 
.“Ben  Shahn  saw  in  Aikicbi’s  story  the  pre- 
dicainent  of  the  individual.  His  drawings  and 
paintings  in  [this  book]  are  accompanied  by 
Richard  Hudson’s  narrative,  which  closes  with 
the  hope  that  this  Arst  victim  of  the  hydrogen 
age  may  also  be  the  last.” 

Sat  R  49:36  Ja  1  ’66  120w 
TLS  p718  Ag  11  ’66  90w 


HUEY,  E.  G.,  jt.  ed.  Young  people’s  story  of 
our  heritage,  15v  [rev  ed].  See  Young 
people  s  story  of  our  heritage 


HUFFAKE^R,  CLAIR.  Nobody  loves  a  drunken 
Indian.  278p  $4.95  Mclfay 

67-24555 

’The  author  “gives  us  his  Actional  portrait  of 
a  tiny  desert-bound  tribe  of  Arizona  Paiutes 
who  arm  themselves  with  public  relations  tech- 
mques  and  set  out  to  draw  national  attention  to 
their  poverty-stricken  reservation.  Abetted  bv 
an  Indian  sea-lawyer  who  studies  the  Ane  print 
in  yellowed  treaties,  the  hard-drinking  Paiutes 
follow  wilder  and  wilder  schemes  to  attract  no¬ 
tice.  they  steal  a  tram,  rough  up  some  bigoted 
cops,  and.  Anally  invade  and  capture  the  citv  of 
Phoenix  in  the  ‘Last  Great  Inflinn  TTr„.i=n„^  >  » 


Phoenix  in  the 

(Sat  R)  - - =• 

S'*"®  unreal  and  foul- 
mouthed,  the  plot  so  contrived  and  unoriginal. 


and  the  cause  of  the  American- Indian  so  ma- 
iigned  and  ridiculed  in  this  book  that  it  fads  to 
be  anything  more  tiian  a  belated  leap  toward 
the  brotherhood  bandwagon.  Not  for  libraries.” 
C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:3056  S  15  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Sara  Blackburn 

Nation  205:348  O  9  ’67  60w 
“[This]  is  what  might  well  be  the  Ai'st  slap¬ 
stick  novel  of  protest.  .  .  .  [The  horseplay] 
wUd  as  it  is — has  a  bitter  core  of  truth,  the 
essence  of  a  Arst- rate  comedy.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  22  ’67  160w 
“[Huffaker]  has  not  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  the 
scenario-novel'  in  his  new  book.  .  .  .  The  story 
is  funny — uproarious  in  piaces— -and  the  theme 
is  worthwhile,  but  it  fails  to  achieve  the  in¬ 
tended  irony.  The  running  sequence  of  jokes  and 
gags  obscm-es  the  sense  of  desperation.  Only 
the  best  slapstick  can  rise  to  satire,  and  Huf- 
faker’s  drunken  Indian  is  not  W.  C.  Fields. 
While  the  story  does  make  its  point,  it  is  di¬ 
luted  by  misplaced  yoks  and  free-wheeling  di¬ 
gressions.  The  dialogue  is  crisp,  exact,  and 
funny;  to  the  extent  that  their  speech  depicts 
them,  the  characters  are  alive  and  intriguing. 
But  Huffaker’s  descriptions  are  as  vague  as  pre¬ 
liminary  set  designs,  and  his  narrative  style  as 
awkward  as  perfunctory  stage  directions.”  Bri¬ 
an  GarAeld 

Sat  R  60:33  D  2  '67  330w 


HUGHES,  JOHN.  Indonesian  upheaval.  304p 

$5.95  McKay 

991  Indonesia — History.  Indonesia — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government  67-26500 

“This  book  is  [an]  extension  of  the  articles 
written  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  won  [the  author]  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  for¬ 
eign  reporting  this  year.  ...  [It  records  the 
events]  in  Indonesia  that  began  with  the  Com¬ 
munist-led  coup  of  Sept.  30-Oct.  1,  1965, 

and  ended  last  March  when  Sukarno  was  fine¬ 
ly  stripped  of  his  power.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  21  '67 

850w 

“Westerners  did  not  easAy  enter  Indonesia  in 
1965,  and  reportorial  questions  often  met  with 
hostility.  News  to  the  outside  world  has  been 
customarily  communicated  by  Morse  code  or 
by  personal  courier,  but  Mr.  Hughes  purpose- 
fuUy  entered  the  country  early  and  stayed  late. 
Not  only  did  he  dig  into  the  weil-concealed  de- 
tads„of  the  18-month  crisis  but  he  carefully 
silted  out  the  probable  from  the  possible  and 
and  ended  last  March  when  Sukarno  was  Anal- 
rate  interpretive  reporting.”  Paul  Blxler 
Library  J  92:3046  S  15  ’67  190w 
“[This]  serves  as  the  Arst  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  [these]  dramatic  events  in  Indonesia. 

.  .  .  Hughes  makes  clear  that  Sukarno  certainly 
I'new  of  the  plot  that,  at  the  very  least,  was 
auned  at  eliminating  the  top  anti-Communlst 
generals.  .....  In  stating  that  the  Communists 
had  misgivings’  about  the  coup’s  timing — it 
was  supposed  to  take  place  in  1970— Mr.  Hughes 
does  not  mention  Vietnam,  perhaps  the  main 
cause  of  those  misgivings,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  places  too  little  emphasis  on  Peking’s 
likely  role.  .  .  Understandably,  Hughes  is  at 
his  best  when  he  describes  what  he  saw  and 
heard  hirnself,  His  clipped  style,  while  it  some¬ 
times  leads  hirn  to  oversimplify,  serves  to  clari¬ 
fy  niany  complicated  situations.  His  descriptions 
ot  the  student  riots  in  1966,  for  example,  .  ,  . 
are  excellent.  .  .  .  His  analyses  of  the  role  of 
the  army,  before,  during  and  after  the  coup, 
are  most  v^uable  when  he  is  able  directly  to 
tuote  such  key  .figures  as  Generals  Sarwo  Edhy 
and  Kemal  Idris.”  Robert  Shaplen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  10  ’67  1050w 
New  Yorker  43:237  D  2  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Guzzardi 
Sat  R  50:45  S  30  ’67  600w 


‘-t^'^GSTON.,  ed.  The  best  short 
1SOQ  +  Negro  -writers;  an  anthology  from 
P^g?®tit;  ed.  and  with  an  Introd. 
by  Langston  Hughes.  508p  $7.95  Little 
Short  stories — Collections  67-11221 

collection  of  47  stories,  fourteen  of  which 
appear  here  for  the  Arst  time. 


Christian  Century  84:238  F  22  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Giles 

Library  J  92:695  F  1  '67  120w 
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“This  title  must  be  compared  to  the  recently 
published  American  Negro  Short  Stories  IBRD 
19671  by  John  H.  Clarke.  Mr.  Hughes  seems  to 
have  made  his  selections  on  the  basis  o£  literary 
style  or  merit.  Fifteen  of  the  same  authors 
occur  in  the  two  books,  but  only  four  stories 
are  in  both.  ...  Of  the  two  titles,  this  new 
one  Is  more  Inclusive  and  the  better  buy.” 

Library  J  92:1760  Ap  15^67  IlOw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Keneth  Kinnamon 

Nation  205:599  D  4  ’67  SOOw 
“In  failing  to  develop  serious  critical  stand¬ 
ards,  the  editors  have  done  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  that  they  espouse.  From  a  literary 
standpoint  [this  collection  is]  undlscriminat- 
Ing.  .  .  .  [Hughes]  is  merchandising  these 

stories;  to  him  they  are  commodities.  As  a 
result,  he  systematically  blurs  the  distinction 
between  slick  or  sentimental  magazine  Action 
and  the  genuine  hand-tooled  article.  .  .  .  [He 
has  padded  the]  collection  with  excerpts  from 
novels,  sometimes  without  identifying  them  as 
such.  ...  I  And  eight  stories  of  more  than 
routine  interest.  .  .  .  [The]  collection  offers  a 
good  sampling  of  stories  from  the  1960’s.” 
Robert  Bone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  6  ’67  650w 


HUGHES,  OWAIN.  The  beholding  runner.  187p 
$4  Morrow 

67-11635 

“A  Arst  novel,  this  is  the  record  of  a  young 
man’s  escape  from  decision  and  responsibility. 
Juan,  English  and  blind  in  one  eye,  hitchhikes 
across  North  Africa.  .  .  .  He  is  passive  and 
drifts  in  and  out  of  Incidents  with  various 
shadowy  and  unsavory  characters.  The  only 
time  Juan  can  summon  up  any  Armness  is 
when  he  is  rejecting  homosexual  advances. 
When  he  back-tracks  to  Cairo,  he  begins  liv¬ 
ing  with  a  lovely  girl  who  apparently  has 
struck  a  spark  of  humanity  in  him.  She  dies 
in  a  traffic  accident.”  (Library  J) 


“This  novel  demonstrates  most  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  picaresque  novel  without  any  of 
its  strengths.  As  the  work  begins,  Juan  sees 
an  athletic  young  Moor  drown  himself  and  his 
dog  by  swimming  straight  out  to  sea..  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  Moor’s  motivation  and, 
from  this  point  on,  a  spirit  of  meaningless¬ 
ness  pervades  the  whole  story.  .  .  .  [Juan] 
is  a  pathetic  bore,  always  asking  himself:  ‘Did 
he  believe  in  anything:  had  he  any  opinions  of 
his  own?’  The  reader  soon  decides  tnat  the 
answer  is  a  resounding  No!”  .T.  W.  Hattman 
Best  Sell  26:408  F  15  ’67  400w 

“In  this,  his  Arst  book,  [the  author]  shows 
an  impressive  skill  in  evoking  for  us  scenes  and 
atmosphere.  Only  a  writer  who  has  seen  and 
heard  and  smelt  these  things  for  himself  could 
so  effectively  share  them  with  his  readers. 
‘The  Beholding  Runner’  is  difficult  to  deAne. 
It  is  more  than  a  travelogue.  It  is  less  than  a 
novel.”  Geoffrey  Godsell  -  o  .cr, 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  2  ’67 
42  Ow 

“The  background  is  described  so  well  that 
this  reviewer  had  the  feeling  he  was  reading 
a  travel  book  that  had  been  swiftly  fashioned 
Into  a  novel.  .  .  .  Not  a  necessary  purchase. 
R.  H.  Donahugh  „ 

Library  J  92:258  Ja  15  6j  140w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  F  19  ’67  190w 

TLS  p974  O  27  ’66  220w 


HUGHES,  QUENTIN.  Seaport:  architecture 
&  townscape  in  Liverpool:  with  phot,  by 
Graham  Smith  and  David  Wrightson.  180p 
maps  $13.50  Transatlantic 

740.942  Architecture.  English.  City  planning 
— Great  Britain.  Liverpooi  66-38241 

The  senior  lecturer  at  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Architecture  has  written  a  study  of  the 
citv  of  Liverpool  which  discusses  the  architec¬ 
ture  in  terms  of  broad  urban  patterns.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

‘‘[This  book]  was  written  not  only  as  archi¬ 
tectural  history,  but  also  as  a  timely  assess¬ 
ment  of  past  architecture  and  planning  for  a 
vast  reconstruction  and.  replannmg  program  in 
Liverpool,  and  is  of  interest  to  students  of 
architectural  history,  architecture,  and  city 
planning.  Most  of  the  book  is  organized  in 
chapters  devoted  to  separate  areas  of  the  city. 
■V^lle  this  gives  one  a  clear  view  of  the 


growth  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  development  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  architectural  style  or  architect’s  career. 

.  .  .  Nontechnical,  well  written.” 

Choice  4:810  O  ’67  140w 

“[This  book  has  an]  adroit  combination  of 
text,  handsome  photography,  and  good,  read¬ 
able  maps.  .  .  .  The  river  and  dock  area  of  the 
port  city  of  Liverpool,  with  its  array  of 
highly  inventive  utilitarian  buildings  and  other 
structures,  really  does  come  alive.  What  is 
partly  lost  ...  is  the  substance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  buildings.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 

general  and  academic  libraries.”  David  Geb- 
hard 

Library  J  92:227  Ja  15  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Reyner  Banham 

New  Statesman  69:620  Ap  16  ’65  300w 
“The  importance  of  Dr.  Hughes’s  book  is 
thus  not  just  that  it  tells  the  expert  much 
that  is  new  about  the  Liverpool  buildings:  it 
also  gives  the  layman  a  clear,  strong  picture 
of  the  city’s  more  remarkable  features  so  that 
the  whole  subject  appears  in  a  fresh  light.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  a  happy  balance  of  close-packed  archi¬ 
tectural  analy'sis  and  wider  social  background; 
for  the  book  conveys  also  something  of  the 
slums  and  the  people  who  live  there,  yet  with¬ 
out  distracting  fi-om  the  main  theme,  .  .  .  The 
book  could  well  have  been  longer,  and  some 
of  the  later  sections  read  a  little  jerkily.  .  .  . 
But  these  are  minor  complaints  about  a  good 
and  lively  piece  of  work,  whose  appearance 
has  been  intelligently  timed.” 

TLS  p62  Ja  28  '65  1400w 


HUGHES,  RICHARD.  Gertrude’s  child;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Rick  Schreiter.  unp  $2.95  Harlin 
Quist;  for  sale  by  Crown 

66-7978 

Gertrude,  a  wooden  doll  “running  away  from 
the  child  who  has  been  mistreating  her,  meets 
up  with  an  old  man  who  buys  and  sells  chil¬ 
dren  as  pets.  For  all  her  independence,  Ger¬ 
trude  is  lonely,  and  so  she  buys  herself  a 
child  .  .  ,  Annie,  [whom  she  treats]  as  ca¬ 
priciously  as  she  herself  had  once  been 
treated.  .  .  .  When  a  lion  is  about  to  devour 
[Annie]  at  a  birthday  party,  however,  Ger¬ 
trude  is  suddenly  shocked  out  of  her  selAsh- 
ness  and  into  responsibility.  .  .  .  Grades  one 
to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“Hughes,  author  of  the  adult  psychological 
thriller  [English  title.  The  Innocent  Voyeige, 
published  in  this  counti'y  as]  A  High  Wind  in 
Jamaica  [BRD  1929],  relates  a  topsy-turvy 
tale  in  which  toys  own  children.  .  .  .  Children 
will  be  horrlAed  and  delighted  (an  unbeatable 
combination)  by  Gertrude’s  cavalier  behavior. 
What’s  more,  they  will  see  parallels  both  to 
their  parents’  occasional  lapses  with  them  and 
their  own  sometimes  callous  treatment  of  pos¬ 
sessions.  Without  a  hint  of  preaching  or 
underscoring,  Mr.  Hughes’  narrative  transmits 
the  subtlest  of  messages:  that  we  are  best 
able  to  love  when  pleased  with  ourselves.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  small  masterpiece.  Rick  Schreiter’s 
black-and-white  drawings  are  cosily  Victorian, 
meticulously  detailed,  and  just  right.  .  .  .  [The 
work  is]  handsomely  designed,  from  bindings 
and  size,  to  type  choice  and  quality  of  papers. 
[It  is]  a  happy  amalgam  of  the  best  of  book 
craftsmanship  and  unerring  good  taste.”  S.  Q. 
Lanes 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  200w 
“Hughes’  story  pushes  to  the  surface  the 
weird  power  relationships  that  obtain  In  a 
child’s  world;  unfortunately,  the  action  is  too 
slight  to  carry  the  symbolic  load.  The  style 
.  .  .  is  precious.  Of  course,  this  mannered 
simplicity  is  part  of  Hughes'  irony,  an  as¬ 
sumed  Innocence  with  which  he  depicts  the 
pretty-mannered  diabolism  of  children.  [He] 
adds  vivid  touches:  the  showcase  full  of  sing¬ 
ing  children:  Annie’s  ludicrous  trust,  loyalty, 
and  dependence  on  Gertrude.  .  .  .  Most  juve¬ 
nile  readers  are  likely  to  read  this  as  a  charm¬ 
ing  story  about  a  doll  who  gradually  learns 
humanity,  tenderness,  and  concern  for  others: 
but,  style,  plot,  and  theme  do  not  mesh,  and 
the  moral  obtrudes.  In  spite  of  the  Aaws.  the 
book  does  exert  a  fascination.”  Evelvn  Geller 
Library  J  91:5740  N  15  ’66  320w 
Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alleen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  6  '66 
lOOw 

“From  such  a  distinguished  writer  this  book 
is  curiously  unlikeable;  perhaps  savage  lllustra- 
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HUGHES,  RICHARD — Continued 
tions  give  the  wrong  impression.  It  is  a  role- 
reversal  story — little  girl  belongs  to  doll,  not 
vice  versa;  is  neglected,  spanked,  finally  res¬ 
cued  from  a  lion.  The  dollish  details  are  nice. 
.  .  .  But  the  writing  is  often  unattractive — 
fake-simple — full  of  parentheses,  italics,  excla¬ 
mations — wliy  do  so  many  writers  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  shout  at  children.” 

TLS  pl220  B  4  ’67  90w 


HUGHES,  RICHARD.  Plays.  191p  ®5  Harper 
822  66-15021 

This  collection  of  plays,  originally  published  in 
1931,  is  by  the  auttior  of  A  High  Wind  in 
Jamaica,  which  was  published  in  this  country 
as  The  Innocent  Voyage  IBRD  1929). 


‘‘This  volume,  collecting  four  plays  Richard 
Hughes  wrote  in  his  youth,  will  hardly  enlarge 
a  reputation  which  rests  on  two  novels  of 
serious  moral  concern.  In  these  amateui-ish 
stage  pieces,  moral  concern  becomes  the  stuff 
of  melodi-ama.  .  .  .  The  first  and  most  ambitious 
of  the  plays.  The  Sisters’  Tragedy,  shows  signs 
of  influence  by  O’Neill;  the  others  belong  to 
no  fruitful  dramatic  tradition.  Although  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Welsh  speech  provide  some 
verbal  interest,  the  lack  of  true  drama,  of  full 
characterization,  of  complexly  understood  theme 
makes  these  plays  tedious  and  sometimes  in¬ 
advertently  ludicrous.  Only  a  library  dedicated 
to  completeness  need  bother.” 

Choice  3:806  N  ’66  160w 

‘‘All  four  of  these  plays  deal — each  in  a 
different  way — with  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil.  The  Sisters’  Tragedy  deals  with  it 
quite  realistically,  with  a  young  girl  coming  to 
her  final  decision  to  let  her  blind  deaf-mute 
brother  drown  to  spare  her  sisters  gruelling 
care.  The  Man  Born  to  be  Hanged  is  satii'ical. 
.  .  .  Danger,  produced  in  1924  in  England  as 
the  first  radio  play,  shows  two  men  caught  in 
a  mine  disaster.  .  .  .  The  longest  play,  A 
Comedy  of  Good  and  Evil,  brings  in  the  super¬ 
natural.  .  .  .  All  these  plays  .  .  .  have  good 
actable  characters,  and  should  appeal  to  theatre 
groups.”  Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  91:3759  Ag  ’66  230w 


HUGHES,  TED.  Wodwo.  184p  54.95  Harper 
828  67-2SS08 

This  collection  “contains  forty  poems,  five 
short  stories  (three  of  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  hardback),  and  a  radio  play.  In  an 
author’s  note,  we  are  told  that  the  stoj-ies  and 
the  play  'may  be  read  as  notes,  appendix  and 
unversified  episodes  of  the  events  behind  the 
poems,  or  as  chapters  of  a  single  adventure  to 
which  the  poems  are  commentary  and  ampli¬ 
fication.’  ”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Chad  Walsh 

Book  World  p6  D  24  ’67  300w 
“This  British  writer  knows  rural  England  and 
her  people  whether  he  deals  with  the  flat  hope¬ 
lessness  of  life  in  ‘Her  Husband,’  or  with  the 
guilt  and  shame  in  the  short  story  ‘Sunday.’  He 
is  a  word  miser — each  word  counts.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  academic  and  public  libraries  ” 
Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:4007  N  1  ’67  160w 
‘‘Somebody  once  said  of  Christina  Rossetti,  ‘1 
distrust  those  who  turn  from  man  to  God,’  and 
I.  feel  similarly  about  those  who  turn  as  per¬ 
sistently  as  Mr  Hughes  from  man  to  animal 
creation.  Animism  has  its  own  clichds,  appar- 
6nt  in  a,  po6ni  about  mountains.  .  .  .  Tbis  is  bad 
Hughes,  and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  it  here. 
Good  Hughes  can  be  seen  in  poems  of  direct 
observation  like  ‘Second  Look  at  a  Jaguar’  and 
in  niore  powerfully  imaginative  pieces  like 
Comparison  of  the  jas'uar  poem 
with  his  first  look  at  ,  a  jaguar,  taken  thirteen 
years  ago  m  a  Cambridge  anthology,  shows  the 
replacement  of  smartness  by  passionate  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  jaguar’s  gangster  integrity. 
And  ‘Ghost  Crabs,’  a  kind  of  science  fiction 
poem  about  an.  invasion  of  crabs  pressing  in 
from  the  sea,  is  memorably  frightening 
This  vivid  pictorial  power  is  present  in  mariy'of 
the  poems.”  Julian  Symons  ^ 

New  Statesman  73:849  Je  16  ’67  lOOw 
“At  thirty-seven,  Mr.  Hughes  is  widely  taker 
to  be  the  best  British  poet  since  Dylan  Thomas 
One  can  accept  a  good  deal  of  this  acclaini 
without  finding  much  to  support  it  in  Mr’ 
Hughes’s  new  book . fHe]  has  grown  in¬ 

creasingly  unconcerned  with  making  connex- 
tions,  so  that  ‘notes’  is  a  fair  word  with  whi^li 


to  describe  not  so  much  the  stories  and.  the 
play  as  the  poems — a  notebook  or  portfolio  of 
images,  unsorted  and  unresolved.  More  oddly, 
Mr.  Hughes  seems  temporarily  to  have  lost  his 
ceitainty  of  tone.  ...  In  the  short  stories, 
which  are  more  conventionally  organized  than 
the  poems,  there  are  touches  of  almost  casual 
authenticity  which  delight  one  with  their  clear¬ 
sightedness.  .  .  .  His  attempt  at  drama  ...  a 
play  .  .  .  called  ‘The  Wound,’  .  .  .  looks  ex¬ 
traordinarily  makeshift,  a  blend  of  some  recent 
black  co'medians  and  twinkling  Christopher 
Fry.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p601  J1  6  ’67  900w 


HUGILL,  STAN.  Sailortown.  360p  il  maps  JIO 
Dutton 

910.4  Seafaring  life.  Seamen — Recreation. 

Harbors  67-12230 

An  account  of  “’longshore  districts  in  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  Seven  Seas  [by  an  instructor  at  an 
Outward  Bound  Sea  School  in  Wales,  who] 
knew  almost  all  of  these  ports  in  his  own  years 
under  sail  and  in  steamships.  He  describes  the 
layout  of  their  dock  and  Sailortown  sections  and 
the  life  of  sailors  ashore,  their  brothels  and 
prostitutes,  and  the  landsharks  who  shanghaied 
and  victimized  seamen.  The  various  sailing 
trades,  from  the  slave  traffic  on  the  old  Guinea 
Coast  to  the  nitrate  trade  around  Cape  Horn 
in  the  last  days  of  sailing  ships,  are  described 
by  way  of  background.  .  .  .  Pen-and-ink  sketch¬ 
es  and  hand-drawn  maps  of  seaports  and  sailor 
districts  in  sailing  days,  drawn  by  the  author, 
illustrate  the  volume,  together  with  a  .  .  .  set 
of  girl  and  bar  cards  from  the  old  days.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"LThisj  book  wnicn  truly  pioneers  an  un¬ 
explored  subject  .  .  .  yields  a  surprise  to  the 
reader  on  almost  every  page.  The  uniqueness 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  coverage  make  this  a  desirable  purchase 
for  most  libraries.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

Library  J  93:78  Ja  1  ’68  260w 
“[Hugill]  is  already  known  for  his  collection 
[Shanties  from  the  Seven  Seas,  BRD  1961],  .  . 
Again  and  again  while  reading  his  new  book, 
we  are  moved  to  wonder  how  he  ever  found 
the  time  and  energy  to  collect,  and  so  accurate¬ 
ly  present  such  a  mass  of  tremendously  scat¬ 
tered  and  highly  specialized  information.  .  .  . 
His  synopsis  of  far-flung  waterfront  districts 
[is]  ...  a  treasure-house  of  nautical  conceits, 
at  once  quaint,  grim  and  bursting  with  life’s 
powerful  juices.  .  .  .  The  net  effect  of  Mr. 

book  is  tp  give  a  staggering  impression 
of  the  world  s  libido  and  of  the  complexity  and 
depth  of  life’s  underground.  The  author’s  own 
drawings,  not  least  because  they  are  primitive, 
echo  the  sailortown  theme  perfectly  and  the 
photos  of  old-time  girl-cards  and  bar-cards 
are  surely  unique.”  E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  N  6  ’67  500w 
“[A]  long,  learned  and,  for  the  common 
reader,  rather  tedious  history.  It  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  marine  historians  In  search  of  ac¬ 
curate  _  details  about  crimps  and  whores,  and 
by  residents  of  seaports  with  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  m  what  used  to  go  on  near  dockside. 
.  .  .  Each  chapter  is  dense  with  the  names  of 
streets,  alleys  and  stews;  boarding  and  bawdy 
houses,  pubs,  dives  and  dancing  halls;  violent 
notorious  or  plain  evil  characters.  .  .  [The 
author]  has  so  many  facts  to  deliver  about  the 
various  guises  in  which  violence  and  greed 
upon  lust  and  drunkenness  that  he  can 
n^**\^*^  pause  to  fill  his  page  with  real  people 
or  the  i^al  fun  that  must  have  flourished  be- 
tween  the  fleecer  and  the  fleeced.  This  Is'’  a 
■>““  -"■>«  <* 

TLS  ^942  O  6  ’67  320w 


Algeria:  a  revolu- 
30°8p  mapl'^’&^^ralger^ 

^  965  Algeria — ^History  66-21783 

major  contention  of  the  book  is  that 

Smpltsh®''tbe  failed  ^ 

compnsn  the  internal  an<i  external  gmiq 
tern  ^at'  political  and  economic  sys- 

of  Nortb^  mi?  union  and  cooperation 

have  major  problems  that 

tn^^^rted  these  aims  are 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index.  covered. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:688  My  6  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Brace 

Am  Hist  R  72:1465  J1  '67  360w 
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Humbaraci’s  criticisms  of  Ben  Bella  may  be 
well  deserved,  but  tlie  substantiation  is  spotty. 
Although  he  insists  repeatedly  that  Ben  Bella 
was  a  slippery  opportunist  and  striker  of  poses, 
we  learn  few  of  the  particulars.  .  .  .  The 
strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  clear  account 
of  Algeria’s  international  position  under  Ben 
Bella.  .  .  .  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
Inject  his  own  preferences,  btft  readers  may 
be  puzzled  by  the  mixture  of  these:  on  the 
one  hand,  he  favorably  compares  the  prudent 
moderation  of  Tunisia’s  Bourguiba  to  Ben 
Bella’s  radicalism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
criticizes  Boumedienne  as  a  'counter-ievolu- 
tionary’  and  reserves  special  admiration  for 
Algerian  Marxists  such  as  Mohammed  Harbi, 
whose  prescriptions  for  Algeria  were  presum¬ 
ably  quite  different  from  Bourguiba’s.”  Malcolm 
Kerr 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:242  My  ’67  360w 

“The.  strongest  objection  to  Hunibaraci’s 
^.esis  IS  the  obvious  one  that  it  is  premature. 

that  an  agrarian  country  which 
13  still  90  per  cent  illiterate  could  immediately 
support  democratic  forms?  .  .  .  The  Algerian 
revolution  obviously  engaged  his  sympathies. 
.  .  .  Despite  the  obvious  bias  and  weakness 
of  ideas,  [this  work]  is  not  without  value.  It 
provides  a  competent  narrative,  is  full  of  a 
good  deal  of  important  information,  contains 
revealing  anecdotes  and  on-the-spot  impres¬ 
sions  that  have  the  ring  of  authenticity,  and 
at  least  suggests  what  are  some  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  problems  of  the  revolution.  .  .  . 
IHuinbaraci’s]  mistake  is  in  regarding  histoi’y. 
specifically  political  history  and  particularly 
Algerian  history,  as  largely  the  interactions  of 
personalities  or  their  shadows.  But  if  such  in¬ 
teractions  are  not  interpreted  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  crosslights  of  dominant  ideas  and  attitudes, 
the  historian  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  surprise.”  R.  G.  Hazo 

Book  Week  pll  Je  4  ’67  1600w 

‘‘Humbaraci  bases  much  of  his  information 
on  personal  interviews  and  contacts  he  has 
had  with  Algerian  nationalists.  He  knows  the 
people  and  the  nature  of  Algeria  very  well.  .  .  . 
This  book  contains  a  more  thorough  internal 
analysis  of  the  Algerian  revolution  than  other 
recent  works  on  the  subject.  It  is  written 
in  a  good  style  and  has  popular  appeal;  how¬ 
ever,  the  North  African  specialist  is  frustrated 
at  places  where  a  more  complete  documenta¬ 
tion  and  bibliography  would  be  helpful.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  several  typographical 
errors.  Undergraduate  libraries  should  have 
this  book,  because  it  does  present  significant 
insights  into  the  internal  political  situation  in 
Algeria,  particularly  the  recent  shift  of  power 
from  Ben  Bella  to  Boumedienne.” 

Choice  4:205  Ap  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:4674  O  1  '66  200w 


“In  spite  of  the  uneven  writing  and  unin¬ 
teresting  physical  format  of  this  book,  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  important  contemporary  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  The  various  appendixes  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable.” 

Library  J  92:1760  Ap  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 


HUIViiNiK,  JOHN.  Double  agent.  181p  pi  $4.95 
New  Am.  lib. 

327  Spies  67-27433 

The  author,  a  Washington  metallurgist  and 
businessman,  tells  how  he  allowed  himself  to 
he  recruited  as  a  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
“Valentin  Revin,  attached  to  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  wanted  access  to 
secret  U.S.  military  and  space  documents.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  wanted  to  help  his  nation  and  the 
F.B.I.  trap  an  enemy  agent — by  wooing  and 
winning  Revin’ s  confidence.  .  .  .  When  enough 
evidence  against  Revin  had  been  accumulated, 
he  was  declared  persona  non  grata  and  expel¬ 
led  from  the  coxmtry.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Index. 


“Although  there  are  amateurish  features 
which  judicious  editing  could  have  eliminated, 
these  do  not  vitiate  the  book,  a  story  of 
loyalty,  told  simply.” 

Best  Sell  27:339  N  15  ’67  80w 

“Espionage  activities  are  mostly  routine,  full 
of  drudgery  and  unexciting.  You  have  only  to 
read  this  book  to  be  convinced.  .  .  .  The  proce¬ 
dures  followed  by  the  Russians  in  recruiting 
Mr.  Huminik  are  described  in  detail.  As  a 
document  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Russians 
in  their  espionage  activities  in  the  United 
States,  this  book  has  some  significance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  minute  details  of  what  was  a  minor 


espionage  case,  no  matter  how  Important,  dif¬ 
ficult  and  risky  it  was  for  Mr.  Huminik,  wfil 
probably  not  be  of  Interest  to  the  general  read¬ 
er.  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:2917  S  1  '67  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Kirwan 

Nat  R  19:1395  D  12  ’67  230w 
“Here  are  most  of  the  elements  of  the  tradl- 
tionM  spy  story — danger,  mounting  tension,  ela¬ 
borate  signals  and  mysterious  codes — but  they 
are  presented  not  In  flights  of  Bond-speirk  but 
m  the  down-to-earth  language  of  a  not-very- 
literary  author.  As  a  result  the  reader  is  more 
concerned  with  people  than  with  plot.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  6  ’67  240w 


HUMPHREYS,  ALEXANDER  J.  New  Dub- 
firtonization  and  the  Irish  family. 
295p  $6.95  Fordliam  imiv.  press 

301.42  Family.  Sociology,  Urban.  Dublin — 
Social  conditions  66-16773 

’’Within  the  framework  of  a  sampling  of  29 
Catholic  families  in  Dublin,  Father  Humphreys, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Ixiyola  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bos  Angeles,  has  analyzed  those 
eluents  of  family  life  which  change  hi  the 
urbanization  process,  showing  the  causes  of 
change,  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  and  the 
extent  to  which  some  elements  resist  and 
endure.  The  author  conducted  his  research 
from  1949  to  1951.  (Bibrary  J)  Bibliography. 
Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Silvert 

Am  Soc  R  32:510  Je  ’67  600w 
“The  changes  brought  about  [by  urbaniza¬ 
tion],  as  Father  Humphreys  proves,  are  prin- 
mpally  in  the  organization  of  the  family  unit. 
This  _  IS  not  a  book  for  the  general  reader, 
but  IS  an  important  tool  for  the  sociologist.” 
Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  91:5990  D  1  ’66  140w 
“[The  author’s]  results  are  not  very  sur¬ 
prising,  but  interesting  enough  to  make  the 
book  required  reading  for  any  sociologist  with 
concerns  in  the  family  and  in  modem  Irish 
(and  British)  social  life.  But  It  is  dull  and 
not  very  Imaginative.  .  .  .  [The  author]  quite 
rightly  sees  Dublin  as  a  place  where  some  of 
the  bonds  of  the  countryside  are  loosed.  He 
paints  a ,  picture,  however,  in  which  the  re¬ 
laxation  is  limited.  His  Dublin  is  much  more 
a  part  of  an  essentially  rural  culture  than  is 
any  other  capital  city  of  the  western  world. 

•  .  .  Professor  Humphrey’s  account  of  his 

families — only  one  is  described  in  detail — is 
placed  in  a  careful  demographic  context.  .  .  . 
Neverthele.ss  [this]  book  has  a  credit  balance. 
It  is  candid,  careful,  lucid,  and.  within  its 
limitations,  thorough.” 

TLS  p955  O  20  ’66  850w 


HUNDLEY,  NORRIS.  Dividing  the  waters;  a 
century  of  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  by  Norris  Hundley,  Jr. 
266p  11  maps  $6.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
333.9  Colorado  River.  Tijuana  River.  Rio 
(Jrande.  Water  rights.  U.S. — Foreign  rela- 
— Mexico.  Mexico — Foreign  relations — 
U.S.  66-18468 


For  nearly  one  hundred  years  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  have  disputed  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  they  share  in  common— the  Colorado, 
Rio  Grande,  and  Tijuana  rivers.  Because  of 
their  small  volume,  these  rivers  simply  do  not 
provide  enough  water  to  irrigate  all  the  avaU- 
abl.e  land  or  to  supply  more  than  a  handful  of 
cities  and  industries.  This  book  is  an  analysis 
and  history  of  these  controversies.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


Professor  Hundley’s  brief,  tidy  monograph 
.  .  .  [defines]  the  problem  of  irrigation  waters 
and  .  .  .  the  two  nations’  efforts  to  work  out 
a  fair  division.  .  .  .  While  much  of  the  book 
involves  complex  hydrographic  and  diplomatic 
problems  requiring  close  attention  from  the 
reader,  it  makes  a  significant  contribution  in 
several  fields.  Including  hemispheric  relations, 
conservation,  and  federal-state  relations.  In  the 
last-named  field  it  sets  forth  a  classic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  no  man’s  land  between  federal  and 
state  influence  over  foreign  relations  compar¬ 
able  to  the  treatment  of  Japanese  residents  in 
early  twentieth- century  California.  .  .  .  The 
many  well-drawn  maps  of  river  basins  and 
canals  deserve  special  praise.”  D.  M.  Pletcher 
Am  Hist  R  72:748  Ja  ’67  4S0w 
“Studies  of  the  Individual  rivers  are  available, 
but  Hundley  makes  a  valuable  contribution  In 
presenting  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  water 
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HUNDLEY,  MORRIS — Continued 
situaUon  as  it  has  developed  to  toe  Present 
.  .  More  information  is  provided  regarding 
American  views  than  Mexican.  Perhaps  tins 
is  because  official  papers,  mcluding  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Committee  and  state  documents, 
were  available  while  material  on  this  ^bject 
in  Mexican  archives  is  not  open  to  scholars. 
Recommended  for  graduates  and  xmdergradu- 

"  Choice  3:1160  F  ’67  200w 
“The  vUlain  of  Hundley’s  piece  is  the  state 
of  California,  which  has  taken  a  strongiy 
perialistlc  position,  not  only  against  tie  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  the  south,  but  also  against  the  other 
states  of  the  American  West.  His  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  struggle  for  water  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  its  neighbors  shows  how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  national  government  and  toe  depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  reach  a  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  issues  which  are  complicated  by  en¬ 
trenched  local  Interests.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  side 
of  toe  controversy,  though  stated  m  toe  text, 
never  really  comes  alive.  All  in  all,  however, 
it  is  a  most  satisfactory  book  and  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  need  for  other  studies  of  this  type  on 
United  States-Mexican  relations.  R.  E.  Quirk 
J  Am  Hist  63:645  D  ’66  600w 


HUNT,  iRENE.  Up  a  road  slowly:  cover  paint¬ 
ing  by  Don  Bolognese.  192p  $3.96  Follett 

68-16937 

“The  novel  spans  10  years,  beginning  wito 
a  .  Julie  of  7  who  has  just  suffered  toe 
loss  of  her  mother  and  is  taken  to  live  with  a 
rather  forbidding  spinster  aunt.  .  .  .  Nearby 
lives  Aunt  Cordelia’s  bachelor  brother  [Uncle 
Haskell],  who  is  an  alcoholic  and  a  pathologi¬ 
cal  liar.  .  .  .  Perhaps  because  of  Julie’s  emly 
exposure  to  life’s  grimmer  side,  much  of  h^ 
painful  growing  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
time  she’s  17.  .  .  .  By  then  [she]  has  grown 
to  love  her  aunt  and  learned  to  take  a  back 
seat  in  toe  affections  of  her  married  sister. 
She  has  got  through  the  mortifying  first  love 
of  an  unworthy  boy.  and  has  found  a  truer 
love.  She  has  seriously  taken  up  writing,  and 
has  had  a  story  published  in  a  college  maga¬ 
zine.”  (Book  Week)  “Age  twelve  and  up.” 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Robin  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  '66  550w 

Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  '66 
ISOw 

“Brett.  [Julie’s]  first  love,  is  the  only  un¬ 
convincing  character.  He  fits  too  slicky  into  a 
contemporary  mold.  Julie  herself  is  just  selfish 
and  exasperating  enough  to  reassure  girls  read¬ 
ing  about  her  and  identifying  with  her.  Per¬ 
haps  through  her  they  can  exorcise  their  guilt 
feelings  for  unkindnesses  committed  during  the 
struggle  to  grow  to  maturity.  Despite  the  many 
stories  about  girls  growing  up.  there  is  room 
and  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for  this  absorb¬ 
ing,  beautifully  written  book.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:72  F  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:894  F  15  ’67  200w 

“Miss  Hunt  demonstrates  that  she  is  a  writer 
of  toe  first  rank.  .  .  .  The  adult  who  chooses  to 
write  a  first-person  novel  about  the  child  he 
once  was  faces  two  serious  problems:  the 
danger  of  over-sentimentalizing  his  material, 
and  toe  difiiculty  of  sustaining  a  young  read¬ 
er’s  interest  in  a  past-tense  narrative.  'The 
author  has  surmounted  both  obstacles  trium¬ 
phantly.  .  .  .  Julie’s  period  of  adjustment  is 
the  body  of  toe  novel  and  it  rings  true  to  the 
end.  ‘Up  a  Road’  may  not  appeal  to  every 
girl  but  it  will  to  those  who  love  Millay’s 
poetry  and  weep  over  beauty  as  well  as  ugli¬ 
ness.  Those  who  follow  Julie’s  growth — from 
a  tantrum-throwing  7-year-old  to  a  gracious 
young  woman  of  17 — ^will  find  this  book  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  their  lives.”  D  M 
Broderick 

r  y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p8  N  6  ’66  270w 
[YA] 

“The  author  of  Across  Five  Aprils  FBRD 
1964],  runner-up  for  the  1965  Newbery  Award 
has  again  written  a  book  of  distinction 
From  Aunt  Cordelia  Julie  learns  to  be  disc’era- 
ing,  and  from  an  alcoholic  uncle,  who  is  a 
poseur,  she  learns  to  be  tolerant.  She  acouires 
a  Pit^ng  understanding  of  a  disturbed  neighbor 
and  finds,  ffi,  changing  relationships  with  her 
family  and  friends,  a  clearer  perspective  on  her 
own  role  as  she  matures.  The  slow  accrual  of  a 


set  of  values  is  handled  with  realism  and 
restraint;  toe  writing  style  is  dignified  but  not 
stiff.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  120w 
TLS  D1141  N  30  ’67  290w 


HUNT,  MARGARET  A.,  jt.  auto.  Congress  and 
lobbies.  See  Scott,  A.  M. 


HUNT,  MORTON  M.  The  world  of  toe  formerly 
married.  326p  $5.96  McGraw 
301.42  Divorce.  Social  problems  66-26831 
“In  describing  a  middle-class  American  demi¬ 
monde  of  toe  separated  and  divorced,  Mr.  Hunt, 
a  free-lance  journalist,  is  largely  preoccupied 
with  sexual  problems  and  behavior.  His  version 
of  this  ‘subculture,’  based  on  a  survey,  inter¬ 
views,  and  observation  oriented  to  an  eastern, 
urban  setting,  is  [an]  analysis  of  the  uncertain 
course  from  separation  to  remarriage.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  book  about  divorced  Americans  should 
be  microfilmed  and  tucked  away  in  one  of  those 
indestructible  capsules  so  that  future  historians 
will  have  no  worry  about  the  quality,  the  moral 
excellence,  and  psychological  strength  of  our 
national  jife.  I  suppose  it  could  be  called 
‘popular  sociology,’  with  the  content  faulted  as 
drearily  sentimental  or  repetitious,  and  toe 
style  as  somewhat  dramatic.  Yet  Mr.  Hunt  has 
turned  the  untidy,  widespread,  and  highly  emo¬ 
tional  problem  of  divorce  into  a  successful,  sad¬ 
dening,  miidly  annoying  book.”  Robert  Coles 
Book  \A(eek  p4  l3  25  ’66  900w 
“Often  lapsing  into  tasteless  beauty- parlor- 
magazine  prose,  too  superficial  to  be  a  valid 
sociological  study,  still  the  book  has  value  in 
creating  an  awareness  of  this  ‘expatriate’  so¬ 
ciety  and  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates  who 
do  not  reside  comfortably  in  it.  An  abridged 
version  was  published  in  McCall’s  Magazine 
recently.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  91:6990  D  1  ’66  190w 
“What  Dr.  Spock  is  for  toe  new  mother, 
Morton  Hunt  may  become  for  the  newly  sepa¬ 
rated  and  divorced.  .  .  .  For  all  those  who  feel 
that  the  end  of  their  marriage  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  he  gives  convincing  evidence  that  this  is 
definitely  not  the  case,  quoting  many  encourag¬ 
ing  examples  and  statistics  to  prove  It.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  1  ’67  170w 


HUNT,  NIGEL.  The  world  of  Nigel  Hunt:  toe 
diary  of  a  mongoloid  youth;  foreword  by 
L.  S.  Penrose.  126p  $3  Garrett  pub. 

371.9  Mentally  handicapped  66-28498 

“When  Nigel  Hunt  was  two  weeks  old,  his 
parents  were  told  that  he  was  severely  mental¬ 
ly  retarded.  Despite  this,  his  mother  deter¬ 
mined  to  treat  him  as  a  normal  child.  By  toe 
time  he  was  six,  she  had  taught  him  to  read. 
This  diary  was  started  when  Nigel  was  17  years 
old.”  (Library  J) 


_  Nigel,  a  mongoloid  youngster,  has  produced 
tois  simple,  factual,  and  appealing  ‘diary.’ 
Without  any  literary  merit,  it  is  an  astonishing 
tour  de  force,  a  singularly  unique  book,  for 
never  before  has  one  been  written,  no  less 
published,  by  a  mentally  retarded  person.  Its 
greatest  value,  hopefully,  will  be  the  encourage¬ 
ment  It  can_  provide  parents  and  teachers  for 
the  educability  of  many  retardates.  Nigel, 
through  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  particularly  his  mother,  learned  to  read, 
write,  spell  correctly,  and  typewrite.” 

Choice  4:1053  N  ’67  130w 

“[The]  t^t  has  been  left  almost  completely 
unrevis^.  It  is  a  unique  document  showing 
the  world  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  mental¬ 
ly  retarded  person.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
special  collections  dealing  with  retarded  chil¬ 
li’,?.?  treatment  and  care,  and  for 

larger  libraries.”  A.  M.  Faslck 

Library  J  92:1616  Ap  16  ’67  160w 


F*°BeRT,  ed.  Personalities  and  cul- 
tures;  reading  in  psychological  anthropology; 

mus.  of  natural  history.  434p 
$8.60,  pa  $2.60  Natural  hist,  press 

156.8  Race  psychology  67-10405 

eollection  of  18  papers  covers  the  New 
and  Oceania  and  Eurasia.  “B^ 
ginning  with  an  .  .  .  exposition  of  Freud’s  psv- 
goet^ol^*^*^  theo^  of  personality,  this  volume 
goes  on  ...  to  explore  personality’s  role  In 
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shaping  culture:  how  Individual,  group,  and  re¬ 
gional  personality  traits  affect,  create,  or  des¬ 
troy  patterns  ot  culture.  Intelligence,  ahnor- 
mality,  acculturation,  and  Oedipal  problems 
are  some  of  the  special  concerns  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  anthropology  which  are  covered.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


■‘[This  is]  the  fourth  in  the  series  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  It  makes  available,  to  a  general  audi¬ 
ence  some  of  the  less  technical  contributions  in 
psychological  anthropology,  a  few  of  them 
slightly  altered  by  the  editor.  .  .  .  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  generally  of  high  calibre,  making  the 
volume  a  good  supplemental  reader  in  courses 
dealing  with  culture  and  personality.  Libraries 
with  substantial  holdings  in  the  field  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  want  to  duplicate,  unless  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  this  specific  collection.” 

Choice  4:758  S  ’67  IlOw 


‘‘[These  essays]  are  works  of  the  most  active 
spokesmen  of  this  field  of  research.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  obscure  the  diversity  of  their  views 
and  the  looseness  of  some  key  concepts.  .  .  . 
[The]  themes  (hostility,  anxiety,  security, 
masculinity,  sibling  rivalry,  et  al.)  treated 
cross-culturally  continue  to  attract  numerous 
readers  and  students,  and  this  sourcebook  will 
find  its  audience.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:253  Ja  15  ‘67  160w 


HUNTER,  EDITH  F.  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs;  a 
biography.  276p  $5.95  Beacon  press 
B  or  92  Fahs,  Sophia  Blanche  (Lyon) 

66-23784 

A  biography  of  a  woman  who  has  been  "au¬ 
thor  and  editor  of  religious  books  for  children 
and  of  books  about  religious  education,  a  the¬ 
ological  schoolteacher,  [and]  who,  at  the  age 
of  82,  was  ordained  a  minister  m  the  Unitarian 
Church.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Hunter  knows  her  subject  well,  having 
worked  with  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs  on  many  proj¬ 
ects.  She  has  written  a  fascinating  biography, 
showing  not  only  the  growth  of  insight  into  the 
methodology  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  reli¬ 
ef  fective,  but  also  showing  how  church  acho9l 
methodology  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  .  .  .  that  Mrs.  Fahs  taught.  This  book 
captures  Fahs’  spirit  and  integrity,  without 
misrepresenting  by  fulsome  praise,  ^and  it  re¬ 
veals  those  forces,  harsh  and  beneficent,  that 
help  make  a  great  person^i^-” 

Choice  4:687  S  ’67  120w 
"This  biography  wdll  be  of  Interest  to  the 
reading  public  for  several  reasons.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  in  a  theological  drama,  a 
drama  in  which  women  are  not  usually  given 
roles;  a  woman  whose  consuming  Interest  has 
l)een  children  and  religion,  a  combination  most 
theologians  have  avoided;  a  woman  who  set 
two  values,  freedom  and  change,  at  the  heart 
of  her  religious  thinking.  .  .  .  Her  life  has 
spanned  four  distinct  theological  generations  of 
American  Protestantism,  four  periods  of  which 
she  was  a  product,  an  observer,  a  participant, 
and.  to  some  extent,  a  creator.  Not  only  is  this 
her  life  story.  It  is  also  a  history  of  libei-fU 
Christian  religious  education  in  the  United 
States.”  S.  L.  Hopklnson 

Library  d  91:5386  N  1  ’66  180w 


HUNTER,  EVAN. 

(Delacorte  press  bk) 


horse’s  head;  a  novel. 
223p  $4.95  Dial  press 
67-14996 


This  tale  of  a  big-time  robbery  in  New  York 
City  is  recounted  by  Andy  Mullaney.  “the  in¬ 
nocent  victim  of  an  abortive  plot  to  spirit  the 
loot  out  of  the  country  with  a  genuine  corpse. 
Instead  of  becoming  the  corpse,  the  narrator 
has  two  days  of  whirlwind  chases  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  from  Newark  to  the  lower  East 
Side  to  the  Bronx  to  the  Aqueduct  race  track. 

In  the  end,  when  the  harassed  narrator, 
who  is  in  fact  a  booksalesman  on  a  year’s 
gambling  junket,  gets  trapped  by  the  crooks, 
he  tosses  in  his  chips  and  goes  back  to  the 
loving  wife  he  deserted.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  27:277  O  15  ’67  600w 
"A  marvelously  wacky  tale,  not  nearly  as 
remote  from  life  as  its  outrageous  plot  and 
zany  dialogue  would  make  you  think.  Moving 
around  in  this  story  .  .  .  are  people  one  cares 
about,  laughs  at.  and  becomes  thoroughly  in¬ 
volved  with.  And,  oh  my,  the  chases,  the  en¬ 
counters,  the  lovely  willing  ladies,  the  improb¬ 
able  conversations  along  the  way.  .  .  .  By  the 
author,  oddly  enough,  of  The  Blackboard  Jun¬ 
gle  [BRD  19641.”  K.  G.  Jackson 
gie  235:124  D ’67  260w 


“This  is  a  lively,  fast-moving  tale.  .  .  .  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  fuitive  romance  in  the  stacks  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  a  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligious  service,  a  rendezvous  in  a  cemetery,  a 
police  lineup  with  comic  overtones,  a  brief  ses¬ 
sion  in  court,  a  bizarre  eiiisode  on  tlie  subway, 
and  a  frantic  game  of  jacks  with  three  little 
girls.  .  .  .  [Mullaney]  is  a  sort  of  poor  man’s 
James  Bond  character,  and  Mr.  Hunter  com¬ 
bines  features  of  O.  Henry,  James  'Phurber, 
James  Joyce,  and  ‘The  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.’ 
This  book  has  unusual  literary  quality  for  a 
light-hearted  thriller.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  92:3056  S  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


HUNTER,  EVAN.  The  paper  dragon;  a  noveL 

(Delacorte  press  bk)  696p  $5.95  Dial  press 

66-12333 

In  this  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Black¬ 
board  Jungle  (BRD  1964),  “Arthur  Constantine, 
author  of  a  1947  play,  Catchpole,  which  closed 
after  a  dozen  performances,  brings  suit  when 
James  Driscoll  publishes  a  novel.  The  Paper 
Dragon  in  1963.  Both  are  based  on  war  experi¬ 
ences  .  .  .  but  Driscoll  has  written  a  success 
which  is  made  into  a  popular  film  and  published 
in  paperback.  This  novel  consists  of  virtually 
all  the  testimony  and  cross-examination  before 
a  New  York  judge  in  Constantine’s  case  charg- 
mg  plagiarism.  .  .  .  The  record  of  the  trial  is 
broken  regularly  to  give  personal  backgrounds 
for  every  principal.  .  .  .  The  book  closes  with 
the  judge  s  18 -page  decision.”  (Library  J) 


Although  It  gets  off  to  a  slow  start,  ‘Paper 
Dragon’  does  develop  into  a  quite  interesting 
story  of  a  five-day  plagiarism  trial.  .  .  .  Par¬ 
ticularly  at  first,  the  flashbacks  are  onerous  and 
irritating;  the  author  seems  to  be  begging  the 
question  of  creating  three-dimensional  charac¬ 
ters  by  amassing  mere  detail.  .  .  .  Much  of 
this  IS  almost  insufferably  banal.  Yet  at  the 
final  analysis,  the  bombardment  of  verbiage 
has  given  ‘roots’  to  the  principals.  Some  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  work  is  excellent  Al¬ 
though  the  plot  appears  at  first  to  have  pre¬ 
dictable  knights  and  villains,  there  is  a  skillful 
deepening  of  character  and  concomitant  plot 
ambivalence.”  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  26:259  O  15  ’66  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:3767  Ag  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  16  ’66  170w 
“[This  book]  is  solidly  constructed,  thorough¬ 
ly  researched,  and  eminently  readable.  .  .  The 
coiu-troom  provides  a  good  springboard  from 
which  [Mr.  Hunter]  can  leap  into  the  private 
lives  and  childhood  memories  of  everyone  in¬ 
volved,  plaintiff,  defendant,  lawyers,  girl 
friends,  wives.  .  .  .  Despite  a  taste  for  sexual 
hyperactivity  and  symmetrical  plotting,  Mr 
Hunter’s  attention  to  detail  and  locale,  and 
much  of  his  characterization,  involve  the  reader 
in  nis  drama.  The  Paper  Drag’on  has  a  wry 
final  twist.” 

TLS  p515  Je  8  ’67  160w 


HUNTER,  GEORGE,  How  to  defend  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  home;  a  complete  guide 
to  self-protection.  307p  il  $6.95  McKay 
613.6  Self-defense  66-28811 


This  book  deals  with  “active  personal  self- 
defense,  with  or  without  weapons.  In  addition. 
It  explains  methods  of  passive  self-protection, 
including  the  installation  of  locks  and  security 
hardware,  hedges,  fences,  alarm  systems,  and 
lights.  It  also  provides  .  .  .  advice  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  of  a  family  defense  dog.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  avoidance  of  potentially 
dangerous  situations.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Mr.  Hunter  has  produced  a  well-written 
common-sense  guide  to  self-protection.  He 
covers  every  area  in  which  protection  could  be 
necessary  both  in  the  home  and  outdoors.  .  .  . 
He  takes  In  every  possible  criminal  act,  from 
abduction  to  rape,  and  offers  sensible  advice 
on  avoidance,  prevention,  and  protection.  The 
book  is  liberally  illustrated,  showing  various 
kinds  of  door  locks  and  methods  of  self-defense. 
It  would  be  well  worth  everyone’s  while  to  read 
ibe  book  and  heed  the  author's  advice.”  Ann 
Luxner 

Library  J  92:1010  Mr  1  ’67  140w 
“[This]  is  a  textbook  of  survival.  [It]  is  a 
disturbing,  often  alarming  work.  Written  in  a 
direct,  no-nonsense  style,  It  offers  no  glib 
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HUNTER,  GEORGE — Continued) 

Tianaceaa  or  instant- safety  formulae:  rather  It 
demonstrates  how  unsafe  most  locks 
«?ive  techniciues  are — and,  more  impoitantly, 
whit  can  be  done  to  correct  them.  An  equally 
valuable  (and  astonishing)  chapter  deals  with 
self-defense  and  the  law— and  how  easily  the 
victim  of  an  aggression  may  fmd  himself  m 
court  and/or  prison  for  defending  himself  not 
visely  (in  the  eyes  of  the  law),  but  too  well. 

J.  D.  Klrwan  ^  ^  ^  200w 


in  spiritual  ‘guides’  such  as  Arthur  Dent’s 
The  Plain  Man’s  Pathway  to  Heaven  .  .  .  in 
the  numerous  popular  books  illustrating  the 
working  of  God’s  providence,  and  also  in  the 
pilgrim  allegories  of  Bunyan,  Benjamin  Keach, 
Simon  Patrick  and  others.  ...  In  the  short  run 
Mr.  Hunter’s  book  may  suffer  from  having  ap¬ 
peared  so  soon  after  that  of  Mr.  Starr,  but  in 
spite  of  some  inevitable  duplication  it  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  study,  and  it  offers  some 
valuable  insights  into  the  construction  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

TLS  p941  O  5  ’C7  4C0w 


HUNTER,  GUY.  South-East  Asia— Tace.  cul¬ 
ture  and  nation:  pub.  for  tne  Inst,  of  race 
refations,  London.  190p  maps  $4.50  Oxford 
301.2959  Asia,  Southeastern — Race  relations. 
Acculturation  b7-7UUb2 

This  book  is  “an  attempt  to  consider  the 
various  issues  of  race  relationsnips  as  they 
enter  into  the  whole  pattern  of  nation-building 
in  the  plural  societies  of  South-East  Asia,  ana 
as  they  affect  the  transition  from  a  customary 
to  a  modern  society.  .  ..  .  There  is  a  heavier 
concentration  on  Malaj^sia  than  on  otjisr  ^9^2^ 
tries,  and  on  the  Chinese  rather  than  other 
immigrant  races.”  (Introd)  Index. 


“The  study  has  three  themes:  the  movement 
from  the  past  to  the  modern:  the  establishment 
of  a  nation-state  after  the  sudden  retreat .  of 
Western  imperialism:  the  complications  arising 
out  of  racial  and  ethnic  differences  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  seeking  modernity  and.  nation¬ 
hood.  There  are  few  books  or  articles  on 
Southeast  Asia  which  deal  with  all  of  the  three 
areas  delineated  by  Hunter.  .  .  .  While  [he] 
claims  that  he  has  not  written  for  speeia.lists, 
they  might  still  find  this  a  handy  little  primer. 
Suitable  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:554  J1  '67  130w 

Christian  Century  84:177  P  8  ’C7  40w 

Reviewed  by  R.  E. 

Library  J  92:1507  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
“Except  in  Burma  (Mr.  Hunter  excludes 
Ceylon  from  the  scope  of  his  surv^ey)  the 
Indians  [in  South-East  Asia]  have  been  far 
less  of  a  problem  than  the  Chinese.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  study  is  that 
he  shows  clearly  how  the  question  of  the  .abil¬ 
ity  or  inability  of  the  Chinese  to  be  assimilated 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  'There  are 
other  divisions  in  South-east  Asian  society  than 
those  between  Chinese  and  non-Chinese.  .  .  . 
The  uneducated  and  the  rural  people  are  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  important  politically.  Pro¬ 
cesses  such  as  these  serve  only  to  complicate 
the  racial  problem.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hunter  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  admirable  introduction  to  an  extreme¬ 
ly  complicated  subject.” 

TLS  pl02  F  9  ’(37  1300w 


HUNTER,  JACK  D.  One  of  us  works  for 
them.  255p  $4.95  Dutton 

67-11367 

The  narrator  of  this  counter-espionage  tale 
“is  Captain  Carl  Kraft  of  U.  S.  Army  Counter- 
Intelligence  in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  .  .  .  By 
day  he  works  as  an  Army  Intelligence  officer, 
by  night  he  secretly  reports  his  service’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  to  a  .  .  .  superior. 
One  night  Kraft  turns  in  an  alarming  report. 
His  section  has  spotted  a  leak.  .  .  .  Kraft’s 
assignment  as  an  Intelligence  officer:  to  And 
the  leak  and  plug  it.  Plis  undercover  as¬ 
signment  [is  to  frame  a  fellow  officer  as  the 
traitor].”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Jack  D.  Hunter  shows  a  fine  writing  style 
and  extraordinary  craftsmanship  in  building  a 
complicated  and  suspensefui  plot.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  something  vulgar,  low  and  downright 
immoral  about  the  anti-hero  counter-espionage 
agent  Captain  Carl  Kraft  who  narrates  the 
story  in  first  person.  Like  so  many  spy  stories 
today,  anything  goes — murder,  defamation,  in¬ 
fidelity,  what  not.” 

Best  Sell  26:442  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[While  this  novel  is]  a  fast-paced  chase  in 
itself,  it  is  also  a  satire  on  the  genre.  .  .  . 
[The  hero]  is  an  amalgam  of  several  of  the 
current  suspense  heroes.  He  is  a  flippant  Lea- 
mas,  a  cool  Napoleon  Solo,  and  a  not-so-suave 
James  Bond.  All  the  Ingredients  dear  to  the 
avid  fan — odd  characters,  gimmicks,  double 
double  crosses,  mayhem,  action,  coincidence, 
mystery,  humor,  human  failings,  love,  sex,  and 
an  ending  with  a  solid  twist. — are  mixed  to¬ 
gether  with  a  skill  that  baits  the  reader.  Good 
armchair  reading  by  the  author  of  The  Blue 
Max  [BRD  1964].”  Earl  Tannenbaum 
Library  J  92:258  Ja  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  23  ’67  60w 
“Under  the  cloak  of  a  sound  counterintelli¬ 
gence  novel  .  .  .  the  author  fires  a  salvo  of  his 
social,  political,  and  cultural  philosophy  that 
has  the  ring  of  sincerity — and  he  produces  a 
darned  good  story,  too,”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  40w 


HUNTER,  J.  PAUL.  The  reluctant  pilgrim: 
Defoe’s  emblematic  method  and  quest  for 
form  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  227p  $6.50  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

823  Defoe,  Daniel — Robinson  Crusoe 

66-16045 

“Aiming  toward  a  fuller  definition  of  types 
of  prose  fiction  and  their  relation  to  each  oth¬ 
er,  the  author  attempts  through  a  study  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  to  reassess  the  art  of  the  novel  as 
employed  by  early  novelists.  In  addition  to  dis¬ 
cussing  traditional  interpretations  of  Defoe, 
he  links  the  writer  to  the  Puritan  sub-literary 
tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  its  em¬ 
blematic  view  of  the  world.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“[Defoe]  is  important  because  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  the  English  nov¬ 
el  and  his  technique  of  portrajTng  fiction  as 
fact.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  the  same  careful 
methods  which  guide  the  historian  should  guide 
the  literary  critic  in  studying  Defoe’s  works. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case,  as  can  be 
seen  when  the  usual  assumptions  underlying 
Defoe  scholarship  are  factually  examined.  In 
this  very  well  done  study  .  .  .  [the  author] 
provides  new  insight  into  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
particular  and  into  the  earlj'  English  collec¬ 
tions.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:3950  S  1  ’66  140w 
“[This]  is  the  second  good  book  on  Defoe 
to  appear  within  a  short  .period  (the  other  is 
G.  A.  Starr’s  Defoe  and  Spiritual  Autobiography 
[BRD  1966]).  .  .  .  Both  deal  with  Defoe’s  PQH- 
tan  inheritance  and  its  influence  on  his  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  Mr.  Hunter  also  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  various  types  of  what  he  calls  ‘public  lit¬ 
erature’ — the  sub-literary  material  to  be  found 


maxwell  W.  Thrust  Into  space 
[by]  Maxwell  W.  Hunter,  II.  224p  il  $2.95  Holt 
629.42  Rockets  (Aeronautics).  Space  flight 

65-23276 

The  author  combines  an  account  “of  rocket 
propulsion  with  a  discussion  of  basic  flight  me¬ 
chanics.  .  .  [The  book]  progresses  from  an¬ 

cient  powder  rockets,  ballistic  missiles,  and 
early  space  rockets  to  solar  system  spaceships 
f-.na  •  ,•  •  starships.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Glossary.  Index. 


me  autnor  [is]  with  NASA.  Only  a  treatise 
for  professional  engineers  could  outdo  the  ma- 
terial  .  .  _m  point  of  detail.  This  example  of 
the  Holt  Library  of  Science  [is]  not  for  aver- 
age  children,  of  course,  but  for  the  unusually 
intelligent  ones  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
space  science.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:585  O  ’66  40w 
“[This]  is  a  clear  and  coherent  presentation 
ot  the  many  fuel  and  engine  designs  used  in 
work.  The  words  and  equations  used  are 
found  in  good  high-school  physics 
textbooks  but  the  material  goes  beyond  what 
IS  included  in  general  texts.  Recommended  be- 
cause  of  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  com- 
pletmess  with  which  the  subject  is  covered. 
.  .  .  Grade  ten  and  up.”  G.  V.  Fortier 

Library  J  91:3267  Je  15  ’66  90w 


HUNTER  mollIE.  The  kelpie’s  pearls:  il.  by 
Joseph  Cellini.  11 2p  $3.25  Funk 
Fairytales  66-10399 

cliangs  luto  a  black  horse 
2u+”i”^  eyes,  the  Loch  Ness  monster,  a 
good  witch,  .  .  .  and  Tirnan-Og  (the  land  of 
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eternal  yonth)  are  woven  Into  [this]  .  .  . 
fantasy.  Morag  MacLeod,  a  lonely  old  woman, 
befriends  a  kelpie  and  Torquil,  a  boy  who  un¬ 
derstands  animals  so  well  he  can  almost  calk  to 
them,  but  she  makes  an  enemy  of  wicked  Alas- 
dair,  the  trapper,  because  she  will  not  help  him 
steal  the  kelpie  treasure  horde  of  pearls.  .  .  . 
Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  270w 

“A  kelpie  is  a  somewhat  irritable  water  spirit 
of  Scottish-Gaelic  origin,  who  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  large  black  horse  and  is  not  averse  to 
drowning  anyone  who  tries  to  mount  him.  The 
kelpie  in  this  story  had  probably  not  been 
decent  to  anyone  in  all  of  his  two  hundred  years 
until  sev^enty-two-year-old  Morag  MacLeod 
saved  his  life  one  day.  .  .  .  This  is  so  enchant- 
ingly  told  in  the  gentle  dialect  of  the  Highlands 
that  it  is  a  spellbinder  from  first  to  last.  Read 
it  aloud — in  school,  home,  or  library.”  M.  S.  C. 
Horn  Bk  42:710  D  ’66  250w 
“An  exciting,  well  written,  folk-flavored 
fantasy.  .  .  .  'Phere  are  other  elements  here — 
an  adult’s  lack  of  understanding,  a  noisy  thrill¬ 
seeking  mob,  the  loneliness  of  old  people — all 
underplayed.  This  might  well  serve  as  a  book 
to  lead  a  child  from  witch  stories  on  to  other 
kinds  of  fiction  and  fantasy.”  M.  I.  Purucker 
Library  J  91:5231  O  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  F  5  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  80w 
‘‘[This]  is  something  of  a  triumph,  for 
fantasy  and  magic  are  made  to  appear  natural 
and  inevitable  in  a  modern  context  of  repor¬ 
ters,  buses  and  policemen.  Its  range  is  con¬ 
siderable,  from  humour  to  suspense  and  from 
pathos  to  something  like  primitive  fear.  Char¬ 
acters  and  landscape  are  realized  with  eom- 
plete  solidity,  and  what  begins  as  a  simple 
Highland  story  ends  as  a  touching  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  natural  magic  in  the  midst 
of  mundane  things.  Charles  Keeping’s  vigor¬ 
ous  drawings  exactly  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
memorable  book.” 

TLS  d1081  N  26  ’64  80w 


HUNTER,  MOLLIE.  The  Spanish  letters.  192p 
$3.50  Funk 

67-3029 

Toung  Jamie  Morton  is  a  “caddie,”  a  porter 
or  messenger,  in  Edinburgh.  In  1589,  he  “found 
himself  involved  in  high  adventure  when  he 
was  hired  by  the  Englishman  Roger  Macey. 
Macey,  a  spy,  was  hunting  two  agents  suspect¬ 
ed  of  working  for  Spain  in  a  plot  to  take  King 
James  a  prisoner,  and  Jamie  enlisted  the  help 
of  his  colleagues  in  ferreting  out  the  traitors. 
Allied  with  Macey  was  the  master  swordsman, 
Forbes,  whose  beautifui  French-Scottish  daugh¬ 
ter  [Marie]  was  taken  hostage  by  the  plotters. 
.  .  .  Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  27:183  Ag  1  ’67  80w  [TA] 


“[Jamie  Morton]  emerges  an  acceptable  hero. 
.  .  .  His  reciprocated  delight  in  the  fencing 
master’s  daughter,  a  competent  lass  who  creates 
her  own  role  in  the  Intrigue,  adds  a  significant 
dimension  to  the  plot.  The  author,  a  native 
Scot,  develops  a  clear  sense  of  time  and  place, 
and  excels  especially  in  establishing  a  close  se¬ 
quence  of  action  in  the  skirmishes,  eavesdrop¬ 
ping.  captures,  and  escapes.  A  graphic  use  of 
hlstoi-y  here.”  Virginia  Havlland 

Book  Week  p30  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4 
’67  lOOw 


Horn  Bk  43:471  Ag  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Julia  Russell 

Library  J  92:3199  S  15  ’67  120w 


"As  a  story  of  derring-do,  romance,  intrigue, 
swash  and  buckle,  [this  book]  has  everything; 
it  is  saved  from  being  just  another  dramatic 
adventure  story  by  the  smooth  integration  of 
historical  details  and  by  Mollie  Hunter's  deft 
writing.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:57  My  13  ’67  120w  [TA] 


HUNTER,  SAM.  New  art  around  the  world. 
See  New  art  around  the  world 


HUNTINGTON,  HARRIET  E.  The  Yosemlte 
stoiTr;  written  and  11.  wltli  phot,  by  Harriet 
E.  Huntington;  drawings  by  J.  Noel.  96p 
$3.50  Doubleday 

557  Yosemite  National  Park — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Geology — California — Juvenile  lit. 
erature  66-20530 

A  history  of  the  geological  development  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Yosemite  Valley 
that  lies  in  this  mountain  range.  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


The  Yosemite  Story  is  sO  old-fashioned  in 
the  style  of  the  ’20s  that  it  is  positively  re¬ 
freshing.  ...  It  is  an  excellent  book  .  .  . 
stuffed  full  of  old-fashioned  photographs,  even 
more  old-fashioned  charts  and  diagrams,  and 
a  nice,  no-nonsense  text.  .  .  .  Your  child  will 
learn  a  great  deal  about  Yosemite.”  Russell 
Peterson 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  29  ’67  160w 
“[In]  this  excellent  book  .  .  .  the  technical 
geological  descriptions  are  clear,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  supplemented  by  fine  photographs 
placed  close  to  the  pertinent  parts  of  the 
text.  The  drawings  and  maps  are  clear  and 
helpful;  binding,  format,  and  type  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  appropriate.  Not  a  sentimental  book, 
but  one  with  a  strong  feeling  for  the  ‘splen¬ 
dors  of  the  earth.’  ”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  91:4352  S  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:71  N  ’67  90w 
“A  few  more  anecdotes  about  explorations 
in  this  massive  mountain  area  that  stretches 
for  430  miles  along  the  Pacific  Coast  would 
have  made  for  easier  reading.  A  geological 
timetable  tracing  the  ages  that  have  affected 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  a  concise  and 
simple  dictionary  of  geological  tenus  are 
among  the  book  s  assets.”  Phyllis  Meras 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 


H UNTON,  GEORGE  K.  All  of  which  I  saw. 
part  of  which  I  was;  the  autobiography  of 
George  K.  Hunton  as  told  to  Gary  MacEoln; 
introd.  by  Roy  Wilkins.  283p  $4.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Negroes — Civil  rights.  Church  and 
race  problems.  Catholic  Interracial  Council 

67-12841 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Inter¬ 
racial  Council  tells  the  story  of  the  origin 
“and  development  of  the  Catholic  interracial 
movement,  .  .  .  that  started  36  years  ago.” 
(America) 


“[The  author’s]  collaboi-ator,  Gary  Mac- 
Eoin  .  .  .  allowed  Mr.  Hunton  to  emerge  from 
their  joint  efforts  his  true,  natural  self.  .  .  . 
[Hunton’sl  rich  fund  of  stories  is  here,  too, 
true  stories  that  make  a  point  more  effectively 
than  a  syllogism  and  are  a  precious  and  en- 
lightenin.g  part  of  the  histoi-y  of  our  times.  .  .  . 
It  makes  a  perfect  complement  to  another 
autobiography,  the  late  Fr.  John  LaFarge’a 
The  Manner  Is  Ordinary  [BRd  1954].  .  .  .  One 
of  the  most  revealing  and  valuable  parts  of 
this  work  is  the  gallery  of  pen  pictures  of  the 
men  and  women  with  whom  Mr.  Hunton 
worked  over  the  years.  .  .  .  This  isn’t  the 
complete  history  of  the  Catholic  contribution 
to  racial  justice,  but  it  is  a  large  and  au¬ 
thoritative  part  of  it.”  B.  L.  Masse 

America  116:596  Ap  22  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  27:89  Je  1  ’67  700w 
“This  excellent  account  of  interracial  work, 
told  without  bitterness  or  unjustness,  is  neces¬ 
sary  reading  for  an  understanding  of  today’s 
events  and  why  the  Negro  is  often  anti-Cath- 
olic.  The  book  relates  the  long  fight  against 
prejudice  and  bigotry  toward  the  Negro  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  institutions  from  the  1930’s  to 
the  present,  while  it  also  reveals  the  vision  of 
such  leaders  as  Cardinal  Joseph  E.  Ritter  of 
St.  Louis  as  well  as  the  blindness  of  Cardinal 
McIntyre.  Portraits  of  Negro  leaders  are  very 
illuminating — some  friendly  to  the  Church, 
such  as  Roy  Wilkins  and  A.  Philip  Randolph: 
most  hostile,  such  as  Walter  White  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  high 
schools  and  colleges.” 

Choice  4:1044  N  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy 

Commonweal  86:530  Ag  25  ’67  1150w 
“[The  author]  writes  as  if  the  war  for  equal¬ 
ity  has  been  won  in  the  North  and  that  it 
might  soon  be  won  in  the  South.  His  book  is 
readable,  though  poorly  organized.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  most  libraries.”  R.  F.  Kugler 
Library  J  92:1474  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
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HUNTSBERRY,  WILLIAM  E.  The  big  wheels. 

158p  S3.50:  lib  bdg  J3.35  Lothrop  07.12505 

“It  all  began  so  Innocently — just  six  boys 
[under  the  leadership  of  one,  Beaver  Benmng^l 
making  plans  for  .their  senior  year  at  [Apple- 
ton]  high  school;  it  ended  with  the  breakup  of 
the  g'roup.  Doc,  who  .tells,  the  sto^,  feels  .  .  . 
uneasy  at  first  when  his  friends  scheme  to  con¬ 
trol  the  power  structure  of  the  senior  clMS.  Un¬ 
comfortably,  he  accepts  the  rewards  of  playi^ 
politics:  the  honors  and  offices  that  come  his 
way.  Finally  the  plotting  of  a  really  harmful 
act  of  vengeance  acts  as  a  catalyst,  and  Doc 
decides  to  confront  his  friends  with  a  cold 
analysis  of  how  they  have  hecorne  big  whe^s 
by  cheating  and  using  people.  Only  one  of  the 
others  supports  Doc.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:618  N  4  ’67  60w  [YA] 

Best  Sell  27:263  O  1  ’67  230w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  World  p24  N  19  ’67  190w 


“Here  is  a  description  of  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  goes  on  in  some  high-school  or¬ 
ganizations.  .  .  .  The  author  warns  that  if  an 
apathetic  and/or  unsuspecting  student  body 
allows  such  manipulators  to  achieve  success  at 
this  level,  they  will  go  on  to  more  shenanigans 
in  college  politics  and  thence  to  the  corruption 
of  local  and  national  government.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,]  the  accompanying  story  is  simply  a  con¬ 
trived  example  of  the  problem,  with  no  life  of 
its  own...  The  medium  here  is  definitely  the 

message. Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2  ’67 
130w 


Horn  Bk  43:601  O  '67  130w  [YA] 


“Six  boys,  seniors  in  agreeable,  small-town 
high  school,  using  methods  which  would  have 
charmed  Boss  Tweed,  manage  to  take  control 
of  all  student-run  activities  for  what  they  tell 
themselves  is  the  greater  good  of  the  school. 
The  extent  of  the  moral  corruption  required  to 
continue  the  manipulations  finally  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  narrator-hero,  and  he  pulls  out  of 
the  cabal.  While  the  subject  is  certainly 
worthy  of  examination,  Mr.  Huntsberry,  writing 
in  that  tired  Salingerese  which  has  become  the 
teen-age  novel’s  substitute  for  both  style  and 
character,  has  only  produced  another  homiletic 
book  for  librarians  who  have  to  give  something 
to  that  overgrown  child  who  hates  to  read. 
.  .  .  Ages  eleven  to  fifteen.”  Margot  Hentoff 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  8  '67  200w 

“An  icily  clear  reflection  of  the  adult  world, 
the  story  reveals  through  Doc’s  own  reactions 
rather  than  the  author’s  comments  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  tacit  compliance  with  malfeasance  and 
the  corrosive  effect  of  the  power  bloc  upon  an 
individual.  The  result  is  a  convincing  book 
with  genuine  impact.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:50  N  11  ’67  160w  [YA] 


HURD,  CHARLES.  The  White  House  story. 
240p  il  maps  $8.96  Hawthorn  bks. 

975.3  Washington,  D.C.  White  House 

66-15233 

„  A  history .  of  the  official  residence  of  United 
Smtes .  presidents.  “The  author  has  supplied 
the  historical  background  for  each  of  the 
presidents  as  well  as  sketching  in  his  person- 
allty  as  it  was  reflected  in  the  decor  and 
social  functions.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


HURD.  MICHAEL.  Soliders'  songs 
marches:  il  by  John  Miller.  64d  $3.60  Walck, 
H.Z. 

786.1  Military  music— Juvenile  literature 


The  author  describes  how  “music  has  played 
a  practical  part  in  a  soldier’s  life  all  through 
the  centuries,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  ceremonial  military  occasions  and  pro¬ 
viding  entertainment  for  the  soldier’s  leisure 
hours.  .  .  He  includes  tlie  v/ords  and  music 

of  several  of  the  best  known  American  and 
British  soldiers’  songs,  as  well  the  rmisic 
for  some  musical  calls  and  marches.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Age.q  eight  to  eleven.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  n42  D  11  ’66  IlOw 
“[This  book  would]  make  a  welcome  Christ¬ 
mas  present :  here  the  author  investigates 
music’s  role  in  army  life  with  the  same  at¬ 
tractive  blend  of  scholarship  and  fancy  that 
distinguished  his  Sailors’  Songs  and  Shanties 
[BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Though  written  with  the 
early  teenager  in  mind  the  book  has  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes  and  scraps  of  information  for 
the  general  reauler  too,  such  as  how  a  ca¬ 
cophonous  assemblage  of  military  bandsmen 
during  the  Crimean  War  ultimately  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  Kneller  Hall,  and  that 
the  Derbyshire  Yeomanry  boasts  a  march 
specially  written  for  them  by  Haydn  in  1795.” 

TLS  P1095  N  24  ’66  120w  [YA] 


HURLEY,  PATRICK  M.,  ed.  Advances  in  earth 
science.  See  International  conference  on  the 
earth  sciences,  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  1964 


HORLIMANN,  BETTINA.  William  Tell  and 
his  son:  il.  by  Paul  Nussbaumer  [tr.  and 
adapted  by  Elizabeth  D.  Crawford],  unp 
$4.25  Harcourt 

398.2  Tell,  William — Juvenile  literature. 

Legends — Switzerland — J u venile  literature 

67-3888 

The  story  of  “the  Swiss  national  hero  who 
led  the  14th-century  independence  movement 
against  the  Hapsburgs.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Originally  published  in  Switzerland  in  1965 
entitled  Der  Knabe  des  Tell.  “Grades  three  to 
SIX.”  (Library  J) 


The  account  is  not  kept  just  to  the  familiar 
shooting  the  apple  incident,  but  the  back- 
ground  to  the  event  is  clearly  and  sunply 
sketched  m.  Lovely  full-page  color  paintings 
[which]  give  a  brilliant  eyeful  of  13th-century 
Switzerland,  its  people,  its  countiyside,  its 
mountains.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  My  4 
67  60w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweai  86:297  My  26  ’67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:340  Je  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  bi'-  B.  L.  Rvder 

Library  J  92:1734  Ap  15  ’67  80w 
“Part  history,  mostly  legend,  the  well-known 
story,  including  the  episode  where  Tell  shoots 
the  apple  from  his  young  son’s  head,  will 
never  grow  stale.  This  imaginative  retelling 
centers  on  Teli  s  9-year-old  son.  The  narrative 

sitting  to  finish— and 
thmlc  about  h9w  any  struggle  against 
tyranny  brings  hardships  upon  people,  espe- 
upon  a  leader’s  family.”  M.  F.  O’Con- 

llOw"^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  My  7  ’67 


“From  the  author  ,of  several  popular  his 
tories,  a  former  White  House  correspond 
ent  for  The  New  York  Times,  one  would  ex 
pect  a  more  significant  contribution  to  th 
long  list  of  White  House  histories  than  Hun 
has  produced.  It  is  a  handsome  book,  gener 
oi^ly  Illustrated,  but  it  is  superficial  historj 
Whenever  the  author  strays  from  the  anecdote 
mam  line  of  his  story  to  provide  highly  se 
leotiye.  capsule  histories  of  entire  periods  o 
administrations,  ,  he  borrows  standard  am 
sometimes  dated  interpretations.  There  ar 
factual  errors,  and  no  note 

or  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:341  My  ’67  120w 

“A  superb  collection  of  drawings  and  photo 
graphs  make  this  a  most  graphic  history 
^mch]  should  have  general  appeal.”  j'  J 

Library  J  91:4947  O  16  ’66  150w 


MARTIN.  The  world;  coimtrles 
w  supplementary  texts  by 

1  James  and  Ingeborg 
Moore].  374p  11  col  il  maps  $28.60  Studio 

910  Geography— Pictui’es.  Illustrations,  etc 
..-n  .  ,  '  66-16070 

ter  (na'tnrS®“o^^"^  symbolic  subject  mat- 
art.  architecture)  HUrlimann  has 
hhotograph.s  taken 
more  than  160  other  photo- 


Book  Week  d19  D  11  '66  30w 
Choice  3:1007  Ja  '67  60w 
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"It  la  too  much;  the  world  la  too  larpre  to 
crowd  into  a  book — even  one  of  this  size.  The 
result  is  a  series  of  pictures  with  littie  sense 
of  continuity.  A  few  of  the  photographs  ore 
very  fine;  the  majority  have  a  travel-poster 
sleeknes.s  which  is  representational  but  un¬ 
imaginative.  Wliile  photographers’  names  are 
listed  in  most  of  the  sources  of  illustrations, 
in  some  Instances  only  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  company  is  given  rather  than  the  individual 
photographers.  Only  those  collections  with  a 
phenomenal  budget  can  consider  purchasing.” 
R.  Li.  Enequlst 

Library  J  91:6696  N  16  ’66  220w 
“[The  book]  is  divided  into  flvp  parts — 
Europe,  Asia,  Oceania  and  Australasia,  Africa, 
and  the  Americas.  Each  part  is  covered  by 
a  fragment  of  text  and  a  handsome  display 
of  photographs.  Most  of  the  photographs  are 
black  and  white,  although  some  stunning  color 
plates  are  thrown  in  from  time  to  time  to 
enliven  the  volume,  and  they  picture  the 
natural  and  cultural  landscapes  of  the  regions. 
The  photography  and  reproduction  are  ex¬ 
cellent.”  Caskle  Stinnett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  4  ’66  170w 


HURSTFIELD,  JOEL,  ed.  The  reformation 
crisis.  126p  $3  Barnes  &  Noble:  pa  $1.26  Har¬ 
per 

270.6  Reformation  66-3634:66-4411 

Originally  presented  by  the  BBC  as  a  series 
of  talks,  the  contributions  to  this  volume  in¬ 
clude  chapters  by  A.  G.  Dickens,  G.  R.  Elton, 
Gordon  Rupp  and  C.  V.  Wedgewood.  Index. 


“It  is  not  often  that  one  comes  across  a 
book  written  by  several  of  the  best  scholars 
in  a  field  of  study,  but  written  without  preten¬ 
tion  and  without  the  academic  apparatus,  be¬ 
cause  aimed  at  laymen.  Such  a  book  is  The 
Reformation  Crisis.  .  .  .  Despite  the  excellence 
of  the  individual  chapters,  the  reader  wUl 
need  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  period 
before  the  articles  will  inform  him  as  they 
should.  There  are  separate  chapters  on  the 
background  of  the  Reformation,  on  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  Calvin,  the  English  Reformation, 
and  the  Catholic  Reformation.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  is  a  study  by  the  editor  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  search  for  compromise  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  which  differences  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  history  of  each  country  to  the 
.  .  .  As  supplementary  reading  it  is 
scommended.” 

Choice  3:791  N  ’66  160w 


present, 
highly  1 


“The  reader  familiar  with  the  period  will 
And  little  that  is  new,  but  many  wUl  be  glad 
of  a  prdcls  of  familiar  outlooks  executed  by 
the  authors  themselves.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  harmony  among  English  writers  on  the 
Reformation,  though  we  may  wonder  whether 
the  objectivity  and  calmness  would  survive  a 
more  generous  dose  of  theology.”  M.  D. 

Knowles  Hist  R  82:382  Ap  ’67  90w 


HUSAIN,  ABID.  See  Husain,  S.  A. 


HUSAIN,  S.  ABID,  The  destiny  of  Indian 
Muslims.  276p  $10.76  Asia  pub. 

301.45  Muslims  66-1826 

“This  book  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  problems  of  In¬ 
dian  Muslims  .  .  .  [and  to  describe!  the  vari¬ 
ous  political  and  Intellectual  movements  in  the 
last  hundred  years  that  are  reflected  in  the 
various  trends  of  tliought  among  the  Muslims 
today.  ...  In  the  first  Part  [the  author  deals] 
with  the  historical  background  of  [the]  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  second  poses  the  problem  Itself, 
and  in  the  third  [makes]  an  attempt  to  find 
a  solution.”  (In trod)  Index. 

“[In  Part  I]  the  author’s  anti-Pakistani  bias 
Is  most  pronounced.  He  studies  this  pe¬ 
riod  .  .  .  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  All-India 
National  Congress.  Mr.  Husain  condemns  the 
policies  of  popular  Muslim  leaders,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  Muslim  League  .  .  .  played  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  stooge  of  British  imperialism.  Conse¬ 
quently.  Pakistan  was  a  blunder,  and  a  trag¬ 
edy,  and  at  best  ‘a  magnificent  Illusion.’ 
Anyone  seriously  Interested  in  studying  the 
dynamics  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  nationalisms 
would  be  best  advised  to  seek  impartial  evi¬ 
dence  In  other  sources.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,  this 
book]  deserves  to  be  read  with  great  Interest 
by  all  those  who  take  special  Interest  in  the 
nation-building  aspect  of  Indian  democracy.” 
Hafeez  Malik  ,  , 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:203  N  66  660w 


[The  author]  writes  lucidly,  objectively, 
and  with  an  admlrabe  English  style.  Although 
the  book  is  obviously  Intended  for  an  audience 
educated  Indian  Muslims,  there  is  much  in 
it  which  is  valuable  for  Westerners  seeking 
insight  into  the  problems  facing  the  Muslim 
minority  in  India  today.  The  author  sees  reli¬ 
gious  communallsm  as  the  most  dangerous 
problem  facing  India  today,  rather  optimistical¬ 
ly  dismissing  problems  of  caste  and  language. 

Although  the  background  has  much  in¬ 
sight,  it  requires  previous  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  Indian  history  to  understand  it.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  only  for  libraries  which  are  seeking 
more  than  a  good  basic  coverage  of  Indian 
history  and  culture.” 

Choice  3:703  O  ’66  210w 

"Although  [the  author]  lauds  the  scientific 
outlook,  he  doesn’t  apply  It  to  the  fundamentals 
or  Jus  own  faith  which  are  accepted  as  revela- 
tion.  We  are  given  an  Idealized  picture  of 
early  Islamic  society  as  democratic  and 
socialist.  In  a,  curious  display  of  scholarly 
non-alignment,  the  author  condemns  both  com- 
mumsm  and  his  only  distorted  version  of 
capitalism  as  Incompatible  with  Islam,  but 
betrays  a  bias  toward  the  former  by  his  re¬ 
peated  use  of  worn-out  leftist  cliches  like 
progressive,’  ‘reactionary,’  ‘obscurantist,’  ‘feu¬ 
dal  and  ‘fascist.  ’  Despite  these  criticisms,  the 
book  is  a  temperate  statement  of  the  case  for 
cultural  and  religious  pluralism  within  the 
confines  of  a  genuine  Indian  nationalism.”  T. 
P.  Wright 

Pacific  Affairs  38:411  faU-wlnter  ’66-’66 
460w 


HUSeN,  TORSTEN,  ed.  International  study  of 
achievement  In  mathematics;  a  comparison  of 
twelve  countries;  ed.  by  Torsten  Husdn;  as¬ 
sociate  eds:  Benjamin  S.  Bloom  [and  oth¬ 
ers].  (Int.  project  for  the  evaluation  of  educ. 
achievement  (lEA)  phase  1)  2v  304:368p 
$19.96  Wiley 

610.07  Mathematics — Study  and  teaching 

67-4022 

“These  two  volumes  report  on  a  comparative 
study  of  the  mathematics  achievement  of 
school  children  in  Australia,  Belgium,  England, 
Finland,  France,  Israel,  Japan,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Scotland,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and 
West  Germany.  The  data  were  collected  in  the 
early  part  of  1964  by  means  of  a  series  of 
standardized  multiple-choice  tests  especially  de¬ 
vised  for  international  use.  These  were  admin¬ 
istered  in  each  country  to  samples  of  13-year- 
olds  and  of  pupils  finishing  secondary  school. 
.  .  .  The  principal  scientific  goal  of  the  project 
was  to  use  these  comparative  international 
data  in  order  to  Identify  social  and  educational 
practices  that  Influence  the  student’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  mathematics.”  (Science)  Bibliograph¬ 
ies.  Subject  Indexes. 


“The  study  reported  in  these  two  volumes 
represents  a  first  step  In  developing  procedures 
for  assessing  the  efficiency  of  productivity  of  a 
school  system.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  present 
study  has  not  produced  a  formula  which  re¬ 
lates  output  (l.e.,  mathematical  achievement 
and  attitude)  to  input  (per-pupU  expenditure, 
class  size,  teaching  method,  socio-economic 
status,  etc.)  Instead,  what  has  emerged  are  a 
few  tenable  hypotheses  relating  output  to  some 
aspects  of  input,  some  clear  calls  for  further 
investigations  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
mathematics,  and  a  wealth  of  experience  which 
should  enable  the  researchers  to  achieve  great¬ 
er  efficiency  In  carrying  out  other  kinds  of 
cross-national  studies.  .  .  .  [This  report]  is 
worth  the  careful  study  of  educational  policy 
makers  and  curriculum  specialists.  It  is  heavy 
with  statistics  and  light  on  hard-and-fast  con¬ 
clusions.  The  researchers  had  to  solve  many 
difficult  procedural  problems  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  accomplishments.”  Max 
Beberman 

Sat  R  60:68  J1  16  ’67  2300w 
“Except  for  two  or  possibly  three  of  the 
countries,  the  stratified  sampling  of  schools 
within  countries  appears  to  have  been  well 
carried  out.  It  is  much  less  clear,  however,  how 
representative  the  wlthin-school  sampling  was; 
the  authors  give  only  sketchy  information  on 
this  point.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  Inde¬ 
pendent  checks  on  the  representativeness  of 
these  subsamples  were  made.  ...  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  independent  checks,  the  repre¬ 
sentativeness  of  the  samples  of  pupils  tested 
and  hence  the  validity  of  the  International 
comparisons,  are  open  to  question.  ,  .  .  Con¬ 
sidering  that  more  than  130,000  students,  13,000 
teachers,  and  6000  schools  from  the  12  coun- 
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HUSew,  TORSTEN — Continued 
tries  participated,  this  project  stands  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  technical  and,  perhaps,  diplomatic  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  educational  and  scientific  value  of 
the  findings  is  much  less  clear,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  method  used  was  not  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  job.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the 
planners  of  the  next  large-scale  international 
study,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  IBGfi,  will 
most  seriously  consider  the  advantages  of  using 
a  longitudinal  design.”  A.  W.  Astin 

Science  156:1721  Je  30  ’67  1500w 


HUSSEY,  J.  M.,  ed.  The  Cambridge  medieval 
history.  v4.  See  The  Cambridge  medieval  his¬ 
tory 


HUSTON,  ANNE.  Trust  a  city  kid  tbyl  Anne 
Huston  [and]  Jane  Yolen;  il.  by  J.  C. 
Kocsis.  192p  $3.75:  lib  bdg  $3.52  hothrop 


Horses — Stories 


'66-S284 


‘‘Reg  Johnson  leaves  his  Harlem  tenement 
to  spend  the  summer  on  a  farm  owned  by  the 
Bradshaws,  who  are  Quakers.  Warj^  of  the 
countryside,  shy  of  strangers  and  hypeisonsi- 
tive  about  his  ignorance  of  rural  ways,  he  looks 
forward  only  to  tending  and  learning  to  ride 
the  Bradshaw’s  horse — which  has  died.  Reg 
develops  sullen  resentment  of  his  hosts  and 
magnifies  his  homesickness — until  one  day  ho 
is  able  to  rescue  an  old  work  hoise  on  its  way 
to  the  slaughterhouse.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  thir¬ 
teen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


‘‘[This  book!  oifers  a  peculiarly  confused 
lesson  in  non-violence.  .  .  .  The  pacifist  Brad¬ 
shaws  and  their  son  Frank  claim  to  believe 
in  the  power  of  love,  yet  none  of  them  seems 
to  feel  any  real  understanding  of,  or  sympathy 
with,  their  visitor.  On  the  contrary,  they  aro 
superior  and  self-righteous  and  neglect  Re§ 
cruelly.  .  .  .  [Inj  a  series  of  humiliating  mis¬ 
adventures  .  .  .  Reg  always  does  the  Avorst 
possible  thing  and  the  Bradshaws  show  the 
most  infuriating  ‘tolerance.’  ...  It  leaves  a 
sour  taste  of  contradictory  morality,  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  most  of  the  drawings  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  anger  and  violence.”  Elizabeth 
Tornquist 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  15  ’67  190w 


‘Thts  well-told  story  projects  sharply  Ithel 
Harlem  boy’s  attitudes.  .  .  .  His  inner  de¬ 
velopment  comes  naturally  enough  to  be 
credible,  with  the  point  clearly  made  .  .  . 
that  a  proud  and  intelligent  child’s  l.gnorance 
or  lack  of  understanding  of  common  enough 
words  and  ways  of  behavior  inevitably  creates 
resistance  and  blind  misbehavior.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:206  Ap  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Amy  Kellman 

Library  J  92:336  Ja  15  ’67  150w 
account  of.  Reg’s  efforts  to  conceal  and 
shelter  the  pathetic  [old  work  horse]  is  quit* 
moving.  [The  novell  manages  a  satisfactory 
plot  .and  several  effective  passages;  Reg  is  a 
credible  character— but  the  Bradshaws  fail 
even  as  types.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  22  ’67  120w 
TLS  pll57  N  30  ’67  140w 


Pathway  to  judgment: 
^o  study  of  Earl  Warren.  197p  $5.95  Chilton 

B  or  92  Warren.  Earl.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

66-23420 

author,  ‘‘a  newspaperfnan  since  1912, 
spent  22  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yoi'k 
these  as  Supreme  Court  specialist. 
He  briefly  narrates  Warren’s  earlv  life  and 
his  years  in  California,  politics  and  covers 
Warren  s  years  on  the  Supreme  Court  by  dis- 
x*'”h°*’*^ant  areas  of  law 
with  which  the  Court  has  dealt.”  (Library  J) 

‘‘A  superficial,  dulcifying  study.  Tis 

style  is  in  the  combined  tradition 
Parson  Weems,  Horatio  Alger,  and  journal¬ 
ists  who  write  in  haste.  .  .  .  Other  lau(hitorv 
writings  on  the  Warren  court  .  are  mucJ^ 
more  substantial  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
college  library  than  this  book.”  ^  ^ 

Choice  3:1180  F  ’67  140w 

basic  biographical  facts  are  presented 
but  often  a  critical  or  evaluative  interpretation 
is  lacking.  While  Chief  Justice  Warren  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  our  greatest  chief 
justices.  Mr.  Huston  spends  too  much  time 
painting,  in  vapid  colors,  an  aura  of  e-rXtnSsa 
around  the.  Chief  Justice  ^  PosslWv  fo? 

general  public  llbraiy  reading.”  t.  J  Michalak 
Library  J  91:3708  Ag  ’66  220w 


HUSTVEDT,  LLOYD.  Rasmus  B.l0rn  Anderson, 
pioneer  scholar.  381p  il  $6.75  Norwegian- Am. 
hist.  assn. 

B  or  92  Anderson,  Rasmus  Bjorn  66-31292 
‘I'he  subject  of  this  biography  was  a  ’ 'first 
generation  American  type:  the  ‘cultural  impre¬ 
sario'  who  provided  immigrant  settlers  with  in¬ 
formation  about  Norse  literature  and  history 
and  tried  to  link  old  Avorld  memories  and  tra¬ 
ditions  with  their  newly  acquired  American  loy¬ 
alties.  Anderson  was  .  .  .  professor  of  Norse 
language  and  culture  at  the  fledgling  University 
of  Wisconsin,  U.S.  minister  to  Denmark  in 
Cleveland’s  first  administration,  sold  life  in¬ 
surance  and  promoted  Danish  cod  liver  oil, 
finally  edited  for  24  years  a  Norwegian  news- 
uaper  in  Wisconsin.”  (Choice) 


‘‘Anderson’s  significance  is  effectively  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  brief  opening  'statement,  after  which 
the  volume  settles  down  to  a  meticulously  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  [life].  .  .  .  The  author  of 
the  book,  himself  of  Norwegian-American  back¬ 
ground  and  now  professor  of  Norwegian  at 
St.  Olaf  College,  has  managed  to  rise  above  per¬ 
sonal  involvements  and  even  the  limitations  of 
the  origins  of  the  book  as  a  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  and  presents  an  objective  and  probably 
definitive  study  of  his  highly  controversial  sub¬ 
ject.  The  book  is  well  edited  and  has  a  selected 
bibliography,  a  good  index,  and  some  appro- 
iiriate  illustrations.”  C.  C.  Qualey 

Am  Hist  R  72:1108  Ap  ’67  360w 
“A  carefully  documented  study  of  a  little 
known  ffigureh  .  .  .  Though  [Anderson’s]  ca¬ 
reer  is  related  in  sometimes  tedious  detail,  it  is 
recommended  for  its  good  descriptions  and 
analyses  of  Norwegian-American,  Midwestern 
cultural,  religious,  and  educational  life  and  for 
Sts  account  of  the  reception  of  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  by  American-Scandinavian, 
church  dominated  groups.” 

Choice  4:215  Ap  ’67  170w 
“Hustvedt  paints  the  whole  portrait  of  the 
man,  ivarts  and  all.  At  times  the  author’s  toler¬ 
ant  view  of  his  subject  seems  almost  heroic  in 
the  face  of  the  facts.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
atud,y  the  attitude  of  the  author  and  the  data 
seem  somehow  reconciled.  Despite  his  crotchets 
and  his  egotism,  _  his  intolerance  and  complete 
lack  of  self-criticism,  Anderson  in  his  superan¬ 
nuation  becomes  almost  likeable  and,  in  any 
case,  deserving  of  this  biography.  Although  a 
minor  figure  in  the  general  sweep  of  American 
mtellectual  history.  Anderson  was  a  major  fig¬ 
ure  in  his  own  immigrant  society.  Hustvedt 
nas  written  a  scholarly  book  that  deserves  a 
wider  readership  than  it  is  likely  to  get.”  R.  L. 
Tyler 

J  Am  Hist  64:433  S  ’67  430w 


HurCHINS,  MAUDE.  The  unbelievers  down¬ 
stairs.  157p  $3.95  Morrow 

67-19241 

Clarissa  is  an  eight-year-old  who  thinks  she 
Is  invisible,  because  people  talk  around  her 
ana  she  does  not  know  who  was  her  mother  or 
her  father,  although  she  lives  with  (jrand- 
niother  and  Grandfather  [the  Unbelievers],  par¬ 
ents  pf  her  invisible  mother  who  never  mention 
her  invisible  father.  Invisible  as  she  is,  she 
listens  at  doors,  hides  behind  things,  observes 
what  goes  on  around  her  and  interprets  all  In 
accore  with  her  own  fantasies.  Uncle  Willie 
has  disappeared  (he  is  serving  a  term  in  jail 
for  indecent  exposure)  then  Auntie  disap- 
took  too  many  barbiturates  one 
vi/kiX’  ^tien  Uncle  Willie  reappears  and  Dr. 
Welch  conies  back  from  Barbados  with  a  Hun- 
garian  psychiatrist,  Delia  the  cook  has  a  big 
dropping  in  for  a  cup  of 
f  *^®  hours,  the  maid  Louise 

goes  to  foreign  films  which  makes  her  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  certain  matters.”  (Best  Sell) 

Best  Sell  27:121  Je  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Oayton 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  16  ’67  150w 

hOhceive  of  a  bedroom  farce  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  8-year-old  girl,  you’ve  got  a 
handhold  on  [this]  wisp  of  unbuttoned  whim- 

Phan'ce  for  the'’  Newbery^MPdah^but^for  adults 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p36  Je  18  ’67  120w 
^titchins]  is  riding  her  broomstick 
^  conjurer  of  the  comic.  .  M^lt 
aniuses  momentarily  bv  its  extrava- 

fhe  '  b^K-'ire-ha''n'd  '''s!ap"''"^t“  soie^?n"l4®"\h*I 
PerJ^Vatrlcfa  Maclinus  accomplished  ca- 
Sat  R  50:37  Ag  6  ’67  400w 
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"The  unvarying  theme  of  Maude  Hutchina’ 
novels  Is  the  incongruity  of  love  and  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  sex.  This  time  it  is  traced  among  a 
genteel  New  England  family  in  a  drafty  old 
house  patrolled  by  the  most  inquisitive  and  de¬ 
vious  child  in  present  Action.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
writes  like  a  lascivious  I.  Compton-Buriiett. 
Her  book  is  almost  all  dialogue — ^voices,  echoes, 
whispers — misunderstood,  unheard,  ambiguous. 
Somehow  she  manages  to  remain  Irreverent 
and  even  lighthearted  about  the  transgressions 
she  describes.  In  her  eleventh  book,  she  seems 
more  and  more  like  a  naughty  little  girl  her¬ 
self,  eavesdropping  on  man’s  folly  and  shout¬ 
ing  the  embarrassing  words  for  everybody  to 
h6d<i*  *  * 

Time  89:98  My  26  ’67  260w 


HUTCHINS.  ROSS  E.  The  ant  realm:  phot, 
by  the  author.  205p  $4.50  Dodd 
695.7  Ants  67-18225 

A  professor  of  entomology  at  Mississippi  State 
University  describes  the  life  cycles  of  ants, 
“then  discusses  the  structure  of  ant  society — 
with  its  farmers,  herdsmen,  and  soldiers,  roles 
which  are  well-developed  in  human  culture — 
ant  history,  and  their  symbiotic  relationships 
with  other  insects.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"The  text  is  scholarly  and  readable,  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting.  ...  No  high  school  li¬ 
brary  should  be  without  this  fine  volume,’’ 

Best  Sell  27:314  N  1  ’67  70w  [TA] 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  D  21  ’67 
90w 

"Ants  and  men,  though  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  evolutionary  scale,  are  remarkably  alike  in 
some  aspects,  as  is  made  clear  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  book.  .  .  .  Completeness  of  informa¬ 
tion,  excellent  writing,  and  remarkable  close-up 
photography  combine  to  make  this  an  outstand¬ 
ing  work  on  the  subject  for  young  people. 
.  .  .  Grade  six  up.”  A.  D.  Schweibish 
Library  J  92:3865  O  15  '67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  5  ’67  130w 


HUTCHINS,  ROSS  E.  The  last  trumpeters;  il. 
by  Jerome  P.  Connolly.  64p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.08 
Rand  McNally 

598  Swans — Juvenile  literature  67-17514 

The  author  of  Lives  of  an  Oak  Tree  (BRD 
1963)  "presents  the  story  of  trumpeter  swans 
who  once  ranged  over  the  continent  and  almost 
became  extinct  with  the  coming  of  the  white 
man.  [Index.]  Grades  tliree  to  four.”  (Library 


“A  moving  account  .  .  .  [which  tells  how]  a 
refuge  established  in  1935  saved  the  swans  and 
they  are  now  gradually  increasing.  It  is  a  good 
conservation  story,  although  little  light  is  shed 
on  what  makes  birds  migrate  by  saying,  ‘In¬ 
stinct  told  them  that  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  fly  southwards  also.’  The  illustrations 
.  .  .  are  outstanding.”  M.  E.  Selsam 

Book  World  plO  Ja  7  ’68  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Marion  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  2  ’67 
90w 

“The  style  of  conveying  science  history  in  a 
poetic  narrative  is  successful.  The  book  appears 
as  a  picture  book,  with  handsome  full-color 
illustrations  on  every  page,  but  the  content  is 
solid  information.  There  is  a  welcome  added 
section  giving  Information  about  the  bird’s 
unique  call  and  the  refuge  where  it  lives  to¬ 
day.”  Lois  Ewald 

Library  J  92:4252  N  15  ’67  80w 


HUTHEESING,  KRISHNA  NEHRU.  We  Neh- 

rus,  by  Krishna  Nehru  Hntheesing  with  Al- 
den  Hatch.  343p  pi  $6.95  Holt 

920  Nehru  family.  Nehru,  Jawaharlal 

67-19635 

The  author,  sister  of  Nehru,  “aunt  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  and  an 
important  Indian  revolutionary  in  her  own 
right,  .  .  .  tells  of  her  childhood  in  Allahabad, 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
other  leaders  in  the  independence  movement, 
of  the  work  of  her  father’s  Swaraj  party,  and 
of  more  personal  matters  such  as  her  marriage 
to  lawyer  and  journalist  Raja  Hutheesing,  her 
sons.  Harsha  and  Ajit,  and  her  work  with  a 
children’s  hospital  and  as  a  magistrate  of  the 


Bombay  Juvenile  Court.  She  describes  her 
brother  and  her  niece  as  persons,  as  she  has 
known  them.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  volume  should  have  considerable  in¬ 
terest  because  it  is  written  by  a  member  of 
La  famous  Indian  family].  .  .  .  Her  very  read¬ 
able  book  is  highly  recommended  for  all  types 
of  libraries.”  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:2758  Ag  ’67  160w 
“By  no  meaps  [the]  definitive  book  on  Jawa¬ 
harlal  Nehru,  tirst  Prime  Minister  of  India,  .  .  . 
[The  book  is]  more  concerned  with  the  trivia 
of  Nehru’s  daily  life  as  a  personality  and  poli¬ 
tician  than  with  his  deeper  inspirations  and 
motivations  in  the  working  out  of  his  economic 
and  political  policies.  .  .  .  [The  author]  portrays 
Nehru  as  she  saw  him,  and  though  she  does 
not  conceal  her  differences  with  him  on  some 
of  his  political  policies,  she  is  apt  to  identify 
with  his  personal  image  a  little  too  closely.  .  .  . 
Assertively  conscious  though  she  is  of  being 
Nehru's  sister,  she  is  not  blind  to  his  whims 
and  quirks,  and  occasionally  reveals  them  with 
disarming  candor.”  Prank  Moreas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  22  ’67  450w 


HUTTO,  NELSON.  Victory  volley.  249p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.79  Harper 

67-3879 

“Doug  Cameron  is  disappointed  when  he 
loses  out  to  Maury  Alford  for  the  top  place 
on  Central  High’s  tennis  team.  However,  as 
Central  goes  on  to  win  the  championship,  Doug 
is  changed  to  the  singles  for  the  state  compe¬ 
tition  due  to  an  injury  to  Maury.  In  between 
there  is  the  element  of  understanding  and 
friendship  that  is  developed  between  two 
groups  that  divide  the  school.  .  .  .  Grades  seven 
to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:65  My  1  '67  90w 
“This  author’s  special  talent  for  detailed  re¬ 
porting  of  sporting  events  is  here  demonstrated 
in  a  series  of  point-by-point  descriptions  of 
the  tennis  matches.  .  .  .  Tennis  devotees  may 
like  the  meticulous  accounts  of  match  play, 
but  it  is  possible  they  may  find  the  moral 
preachments  served  with  too  heavy  a  hand.” 
M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4  ’67 

120w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  20w 
“[The  author]  has  come  up  with  a  solid  ten¬ 
nis  j^arn.  He  combines  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  tactics  and  strategy  with  good  characteri¬ 
zation  that  enables  the  reader  to  identify  with 
[the]  hero.  .  .  .  [This]  is  excellent  variation 
that  stands  out  from  the  dead  level  in  sports 
fiction.”  J.  A.  Bollas 

Library  J  92:2042  My  16  ’67  50w 


HUTTON,  J.  BERNARD.  Healing  hands:  in- 
trod.  by  Edward  Townley  Bailey.  201p  $3.95 
McKay 

615  Lang.  William.  Chapman,  George  Wil¬ 
liam.  Mental  healing  67-11316 

“William  Lang,  a  British  eye  surgeon,  died 
in  1937.  .  .  .  [Since  1951]  using  George  Chap¬ 
man,  a  former  fireman,  as  a  medium  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lang  has  been  diagnosing,  operating  through 
‘spirit  surgery,’  and  recommending  treatment 
for  many  kinds  of  illnesses.  Mr.  Hutton  is  a 
journalist  who  was  saved  from  blindness  by 
the  Lang-Chapman  ministrations  and  then  de¬ 
cided  to  investigate  other  cures  and  present 
testimonials  from  satisAed  patients.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Both  Hutton  and  his  Aylesbury  fireman- 
medium  sound  friendly,  sincere,  and  generous. 
They  are  doing  what  they  are  doing,  believing 
what  they  believe,  without  having  to  attack 
those  who  doubt  them  or  to  claim  that  anyone 
who  is  not  with  them  is  against  them.  At  the 
end  Mr.  Hutton  even  introduces  a  quizzical 
friend  who  speculates  that  perhaps  the  fireman 
knows  what  he  knows  on  his  own,  apart  from 
the  dead  physician,  William  Lang.  Hutton  says 
no,  but  allows  that  others  have  a  right  to  settle 
the  matter  differently  in  their  minds.  ...  In 
fact  both  he  and  the  medium  sound  like  the 
famous  American  healer,  Edgar  Cayce — who 
was  a  warm,  shrewd,  immensely  intuitive  man. 
I  suspect  that  both  Cayce  and  the  fireman 
knew  a  lot  more  about  the  unconscious  and 
the  influence  it  exerts  on  our  health  than  many 
well-trained  doctors  do,  even  today.”  Robert 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  23  '67  370w 
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HUTTON,  J.  B. — Continued 
“[This]  book  makes  fascinating  reading 
whether  one  accepts  the  evidence  given  or  not. 
The  phenomena  described  differ  from  examples 
of  faith  healing,  the  Edgar  Cayce  record,  and 
the  psychic  surgery  of  ‘Dr.’  Tony  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  fact  this  case  appears  to  be  almost 
unique  in  the  annals  of  parapsychology  and  de¬ 
serves  study  by  the  medical  profession  and  by 
psychic  researchers.  It  is  recommended  for  li¬ 
brary  purchase.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1501  Ap  1  67  170w 
“The  sprinkling  of  inaccurately  used  medical 
terms,  and  the  repetition  of  remarks  that  seem 
completely  out  of  character  .  .  .  inspire  extreme 
distrust.  .  .  .  What  is  interesting,  however,  is 
that  some  of  the  cures  do  seem  to  have  been 
complete  and  lasting,  and  that  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  should  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  signed  preface.” 

TLS  p637  J1  21  ’66  330w 


HUXLEY,  ELSPETH.  Their  shining  Eldorado: 
a  journey  through  Australia.  432p  pl  maps 
$6.95  Morrow 

919.4  Australia — Description  and  travel 

67-16372 


An  account  of  a  four-month  tour,  taken,  in 
1965,  by  the  author  of  On  the  Edge  of  the  Rift; 
Memories  of  Kenya  (BRD  1963).  Mrs.  Huxley 
describes  the  cities  and  the  Outback:  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  people,  aborigines  and  descendents  of 
the  old  settlers:  the  wildlife  and  the  flora. 
Glossary  of  Australian  terms.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“An  American  is  particularly  impressed  with 
the  comparison  with  his  own  civilization.  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Australia,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  English  antecedents  survived  long  af¬ 
ter  independence.  .  .  .  The  two  national  cap¬ 
itals,  Miss  Huxley  points  out,  evolved  sim¬ 
ilarly.  .  .  Australia,  however,  never  felt  the 
influence  of  Puritanism.  .  .  .  [There  may  be 
some  connection]  between  the  lack  of  a  Puri¬ 
tan  tradition  and  the  prominence  of  labor 
unions  in  the  society.  Miss  Hirxley’s  account 
of  Broken  Hill,  an  extraordinary  mining  town 
in  New  South  Wales,  reveals  a  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  by  the  unions  over  the  private  lives  of 
their  members  that  would  be  unthinkable  in 
the  United  States.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  220:113  J1  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Hobson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ag  24 
’67  260w 

“Having  honed  her  skillful  craftsmanship  in 
writing  about  Africa  and  other  countries,  Els- 
peth  Huxley  has  reached  a  new  peak  in  this 
graphic  account  of  Australia.  One  feature 
among  many  that  make  this  volume  much  more 
than  a  travel  book  is  a  warm  and  perceptive 
interest  in  people.  .  .  .  Top  End  and  Alice 
Springs  characters  as  well  as  scholars  and 
politicians.  Such  issues  as  the  nonwhite  ex¬ 
clusion  policy,  challenges  in  developing  re¬ 
sources,  and  traditional  government  paternal¬ 
ism  are  covered.  Reflecting  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  climate,  wildlife,  and  flora 
in  the  lives  of  Australians,  Mrs.  Huxley  writes 
with  authority  and  empathy.  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Clarence  Gorchels 

Library  J  92:1488  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Burnham 

Nat  R  19:1086  O  3  ’67  240w 


“[Mrs.  Huxley]  makes  the  wild  life  seem  vei-y 
attractive,  warm,  pouched,  cuddly  and  some¬ 
how  rather  English.  .  .  .  The  book’s  strength 
IS  all  in  the  closeness  to  the  soil.  Its  weakness 
IS .  m  the  distance  from  human  beings,  which 
brings  with  it  .misunderstandings  on  the  grand 
scale.  I  don’t  just  mean  inaccuracies  like  her 
classic  bloo^r  about  gambling  being  illegal  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  general  unawareness 
of  the  development  of  Australian  capitalism. 
•  V  n*isn  t  got  to  grips  with  big  money, 

whether  in  personal  or  cartel  form,  at  all.  .  .  . 
[Mrs.  Huxley]  is  so  sketchy  on  the  cities  that 
one  guesses  she  finds  them  antipathetic.  .  . 
Her  bit  on  Perth  is  the  best,  perhaps  because 
[she]  found  it  most  sympathetic  as  it’s  the 
city  most  hke  a  town,  In  politics  Africa  and 
Its  fate  IS  her  yardstick,  and  a  yard  isn't  long 
enough.’  Clive  James 

New  Statesman  74:24  J1  7  ’67  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  Orville  Prescott 
Sat  R  50:30  S  9  ’67  900w 

“[Mrs  Huxley]  proves  an  excellent  publicist 
for  [the]  indigenous  fauna— conscientious, 
alert,  good-humoured,  a  professional  nutshell- 
er  and  potter  of  natural  history  Not  that  she 


entirely  Ignores  European  Australia.  .  .  . 

[However,  there  are]  words  in  her  ’glossary  of 
Australian  terms’  which  would  baffle  most 
(urban)  Australians.  .  .  .  Only  by  a  much  more 
searching  look  at  idiosyncratic  Australian  sub¬ 
urbia  .  .  .  could  the  characteristics  of  modern 
Australia  be  described.  But  Mrs.  Huxley  frank¬ 
ly  disowns  any  claim  to  a  balanced  view,  and 
it  might  have  been  better  if  the  Australian  wild 
life,  which  already  hogs  the  book,  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  the  lot.  .  .  .  Her  preoccupations 
may  account  too  for  the  little  crop  of  gaffes. 
(She  is  particularly  prone  to  getting  names 
slightly  wrong).” 

TLS  p435  My  25  ’67  1050w 


HUXLEY,  G.  L.  The  early  lonlans.  22  Op  maps 
$7.50  Humanities  press 

913.39  Greeks  in  Asia  66-19549 

“  ‘The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  Ionian  political  and  Intellectual  his¬ 
tory  from  the  end  of  the  Mycenaean  age  to  the 
defeat  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  eastern  Greeks 
from  Persian  domination  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.’  ”  (Class  World)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Huxley  covers  the  ground  thoroughly.  Mov¬ 
ing  chronologically,  he  never  loses  the  historical 
thread  yet  always  lingers  over  the  varied  ac¬ 
complishments  of  man.  .  .  .  [He]  places  the 
deeds  of  great  men  above  social  Institutions  and 
economic  trends.  His  book  reflects  this  welcome 
humanistic  attitude  to  history.  Never  dull,  it 
can  be  enjoyed  by  ‘anyone  who  happens  to  be 
interested  in  the  origins  of  classical  Hellenic 
civilisation.’  .  .  .  The  spelling  of  Greek  names  is 
curiously  mixed,  .  .  .  [but]  Huxley  has  written 
an  excellent  study.”  M.  F.  McGregor 

Class  World  60:266  F  ’67  300w 
“What  [Professor  Huxley]  has  done  ...  Is 
to  gather  together  every  disparate  scrap  of  lit¬ 
erary  evidence,  early  or  late  (this  alone,  in¬ 
cidentally,  makes  The  Early  lonlans  a  valuable 
source-book)  and  weave  the  resultant  patch- 
work  congeries  into  a  continuous,  more  or  less 
coherent  narrative.  .  .  .  He  displays  a  very  clear 
appreciation  of  the  social  and  cultural  forces 
which  helped  to  create  the  Ionian  ‘miracle’ : 
but  he  also  has  a  Whitmanesque  genius  for 
swallowing  his  own  Inconsistencies,  and  an 
endearing  determination  to  reconstruct  the  past 
from  -whatever  tantalizing  scraps  time  has  left 
him.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  second  half  of  his 
book,  in  which  he  has  Herodotus  as  a  main 
guide-line,  succeeds  so  much  better  than  the 
first.” 

TLS  p766  Ag  24  '67  2100w 


HUXLEY,  JULIAN,  ed.  The  Doubleday  pic¬ 
torial  library  of  growth  of  ideas.  See  The 
Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  growth  of  ideas 


HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRY.  On  a  piece  of 
chalk:  ed.  &  with  an  introd.  &  notes  by  Loren 
Eiseley:  drawings  by  Rudolf  Freund.  90p 
$4.95  Scribner 


575  Evolution.  Chalk  67-14100 

This  work  was  flrst  delivered  In  1868  as  a  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  working  men  of  Norwich  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  In  iL  Huxley  “described 
the  age-long  process  by  which  chalk  was  laid 
heneath  the  sea,  the  extent  of  the  known 
chalk  beds,  .  .  .  the  fossil  evidence  found  in  and 
above  these  great  beds  of  chalk,  the  current  depo- 
sition  of  a  new  chalk  bed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  larger  fossils  embedded  in  it,  and  the 
conclusions  one  must  draw  from  the  weight  of 
so  much  evidence  concerning  the  majestic  and 
continumg  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  In- 
habitants.  (Science)  Geological  time  chart. 
Bibliography.  Index 


4.1..  essay  deserves  the  honor  paid  to  it  in 
this  handsome  edition.  .  .  .  However,  the  book 
IS  not  a  necessary  acquisition  for  the  college 
libra^ .  The  iiiHoduction,  gothic  in  mood  and 
psychoanalytic  in  purpose,  tells  us  more  about 
sense  of  impending  doom  than 
S'#  Huxley  s  talents  and  achievements :  most 
S-ni  Si.  superfluous:  sev¬ 

eral  of  tte  draw’ings  are  merely  decorative.” 

Choice  4:524  J1  ’67  170w 
some  70  years  the  utter  charm  of  Hux- 
hl?  remains,  -when  the  works  of 

nis  contemporaries  are  largely — and  justifiably 
ability  of  a  first-class  scien- 
interestingly  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  rare,  and  no  one  has  had  it  In  a  grater 
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degree  than  Huxley.  This  beautiful  book  also 
contains  excellent  notes  by  l^oren  Eiseley,  and 
superb  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Freund.  It  is  true 
classic  and  a  gift  book  at  the  same  time!  The 
biographical  introduction  should  have  been 
longer;  and  for  the  young  adults  who  form  a 
large  part  of  the  potential  audience,  it  could 
have  been  warmer.”  Walter  Necker 

Library  J  92:1502  Ap  X  ’^1  130w  [YA] 
“That  the  lessons  of  paleontology  are  now  so 
much  more  widely  appreciated  than  they  were 
when  Huxley  drew  them  from  a  piece  of  car¬ 
penter’s  chalk  is  in  good  measure  a  tribute  to 
Huxley’s  genius.  We  have  much  more  factual 
knowledge  than  he  had,  but  we  have  no  better 
exemplar  of  the  art  of  explaining  in  compelling 
and  understandable  terms  what  science  is  about, 
nor  a  more  vigorous  example  of  the  scientist’s 
obligation  to  practice  that  art.”  Dael  Wolfle 
Science  166:816  My  12  ’67  280w 
Sci  Am  217:126  Ag  ’67  180w 


HUYGHE,  GERARD.  Religious  orders  in  the 
modern  world.  See  Religious  orders  in  the 
modern  world 


HYAMS,  EDWARD.  Irish  gardens;  phot,  by 
William  MacQuitty;  with  a  foreword  by  Dan¬ 
iel  J.  Foley.  160p  $17.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

712  Gardens  67-12795 

The  author  of  The  English  Garden  (BRD 
1966)  has  written  a  companion  volume  which 
describes  fourteen  gardens,  including  “the  ba¬ 
roque  Powerscourt,  the  classical  Castlewellan 
and  the  .  .  .  romantic  Annes  Grove  [as  weU  as] 
Mount  Usher,  Glenveagh  Castle,  Ilnacullin, 
Rossdohan,  Fota,  Ardsallagh,  Mount  Congreve, 
Birr  Castle,  RowaUane,  Mount  Stewart,  and 
Glasnevin.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Ireland  itself  has  benefited  ...  by  the  pres¬ 
ervation,  recreation,  or  even  new  plantation  of 
the  gardens  that  Mr  Hyams  here  records.  .  .  . 
The  pictures  are  in  fact  rather  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  black-and-white  ones  are  apt  to  be 
greyish.  The  coloured  ones  are  apt  to  turn  the 
green  rather  virulent.  But  then  garden  pictures, 
have  to  be  seen  wdth  a  re-creative  eye:  they 
never  do  the  gardens  justice.  .  .  .  But  the  pic¬ 
tures,  once  re-created  in  the  mind’s  eye,  do 
convey  the  substance  of  what  Mr  Hyams  quite 
learnedly  discusses.  There  is  a  bit  of  history,  an 
occasional  bit  of  chat  about  the  owners,  and  a 
satisfactory  deal  of  listing  of  Latin  names.  The 
book  both  covers  some  gardens  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  and  makes  friendly  references  to  Bord 
Failte,  which  is  right.  But  it  does  not  make  it 
clear  which  gardens  can  be  visited  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pester  the  proprietors.” 

Economist  223:xvii  Ap  16  '67  360w 
Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Witty 

Sat  R  50:48  N  26  '67  210w 
“Mr.  Hyams  has  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to 
sweep  him  into  a  fairly  uncritical  account  of 
his  subject.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  good  ac¬ 
count  and  contains  interesting  extracts,  some 
from  descriptions  by  their  owners,  others  from 
the  records  of  well-known  authorities,  on  the 
making  of  these  great  gardens.  Irish  gardens 
will  always  be  the  source  of  envy  among  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  as  the  climate  of  Ireland  produces  the 
most  nearly  perfect  garden  conditions  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles.  .  .  .  [They 
are]  a  glorious  effusion  of  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  plant  material  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  black-and-white 
photographs  are  excellent,  the  colour  in  the  col¬ 
our  plates  better  than  most,  and  the  layout  of 
the  book  is  attractive.  But,  oh  dear,  the  print¬ 
ing!  At  least  a  dozen  mistakes  in  the  plant 
names.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p630  Je  15  ’67  330w 


HYDE,  J.  K.  Padua  In  the  age  of  Dante:  a  so¬ 
cial  history  of  an  Italian  city  state.  349p  pi 
maps  .$8.75  Barnes  &  Noble 

320.9463  Padua — Politics  and  government 

66-31919 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  P.  C.  Lane 

Am  Hist  R  72:664  Ja  67  660w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Brucker 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:207  Ja  67  450w 
Reviewed  by  D.  P.  WaJey 

Engl  Hist  R  82:600  J1  ’67  400w 


HYDE.  MARGARET  O.  Psychology  in  action, 
by  Marearet  O.  Hyde  and  Edward  S.  Marks; 
il.  by  Carolyn  Cather.  160p  $4.50  McGraw 
160  Psychology — Juvenile  literature 

67-3031 

“While  emphasizing  the  contribution  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  understanding  human  behavior  and 
improving  human  relations,  the  authors  cover 
various  therapeutic  methods:  testing,  experi¬ 
mental  psychology,  perception  and  learning, 
and  the  psychological  effects  of  the  space  age. 
[Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  nine  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


“Examples  of  questions  young  people  ask 
about  themselves  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  many  adolescents,  e.g.  ‘How  do  you  And 
your  real  self'?’  .  .  .  On  the  whole  this  is  a  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  book.”  Isadora  Kunitz 
Library  J  92:2029  My  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
“  ‘Psychology  in  Action’  fills  the  obvious  gap 
which  exists  oetween  the  frivolous  use  of  .  .  . 
terminology  and  its  actual  meaning.  More  im¬ 
portant,  it  describes  the  dimensions  and  func¬ 
tions  of  psychology  and  psychologists  in  lay¬ 
man’s  terms.  It  not  only  defines  the  popular 
but  poorly  understood  terminology,  but  shows 
clearly  the  triumphs  and  limitations  of  this  in¬ 
exact  science.  .  .  .  This  book  will  give  a  teen¬ 
ager  insight  into  a  subject  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  his  future.” 
R.  W.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  My  7  ’67  200w 


HYLAND,  HENRY  STANLEY.  See  Hyland,  S. 


HYLAND,  STANLEY.  Green  grow  the 
tresses-O.  191p  $3.95  Bobbs 

66-29899 

The  death  of  an  Italian  girl  in  a  “Yorkshhe 
textile  plant  gets  attention  of  British  Secret 
Service,  U.S.  Air  Force,  librarians,  bibliog¬ 
raphers,  and  police.”  (Sat  R) 


“[This  book]  Is  sheer  delight.  .  .  .  Detec¬ 
tive  Constable  Sidney  Tordoff  is  sent  off  on 
the  trail  of  evidence,  and  his  search  winds  its 
hilarious  way  through  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  British  politics,  economics,  literature, 
and  morals,  and  doesn’t  come  to  a  stop  until 
the  final  paragraph.  The  twists  and  turns  of 
this  one  have  to  be  read  and  reread  to  be 
fully  appreciated.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1034  Mr  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  F  26  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:35  Mr  25  ’67  30w 


“Mr.  Hyland’s  second  book  .  .  .  has  some  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  first  [Who  Goes 
Hang?  BRD  1959] :  the  limited  specialized  set¬ 
ting,  here  a  Yorkshire  weaving  shed  and  its 
environs;  [and]  the  immensely  esoteric  know¬ 
ledge,  here  .  .  .  bibliographical  knowledge 

of  an  amazingly  recondite  kind,  without  which 
we  cannot  discover  how  the  Italian  girl’s  green- 
dyed  hair  was  woven  Into  the  length  of  cloth. 
Mr.  Hyland  throws  his  net  wide,  introduces 
good  red  herrings  and  diversions^  but  the 
Ingredients  do  not  jell,  have  insufficient  feeling 
of  relation  with  each  other.  The  esotericism  is 
too  weighty,  too  Improbable,  and  too  im¬ 
probably  unravelled.” 

TLS  p525  Je  17  ’66  200w 


HYMAN,  HAROLD  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  166p  $4.95  Univ.  of 
Ill.  press 

973.8  Reconstruction.  Negroes — History. 
U.S. — Relations  (general)  with  Canada. 
Canada — Relations  (general)  with  the  U.S. 
U.S. — Relations  (general)  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Relations  (general) 
with  the  U.S.  66-13379 

A  “collection  of  essays  which  focus  on  the 
American  Reconstruction  through  four  differ¬ 
ing  approaches;  constitutional  history,  political 
history,  the  Negro,  and  the  effects  of  the  period 
on  Latin  America  and  Canada.  .  .  .  [The  essays] 
and  the  critical  commentaries  on  [them  were 
presented  at  a]  .  .  .  conference  called  at  the 
University  of  Rllnols  In  April  1966.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  McPherson 

Am  Hist  R  73:240  O  ’67  280w 
“Harold  Hyman  ably  explores  new  ground 
in  ‘Reconstruction  and  Political-Constitutional 
Institutions:  The  Popular  Expression.’  In  a 
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HYMAN,  H.  M. — Continued 

spirited  commentary.  Alfred  H.  Kelly  d^s  with 
the  current  racial  crisis  as  well  as  Hyman  s 
paper.  John  Hope  Franklin  eitectiyely  sum¬ 
marizes  revisionist  historiography  in  Recon¬ 
struction  and  the  Negro.’  August  Meier,  Frank- 
lin’s  commentator,  notes  subjects  awaiting’ 
study  and  suggests  that  we  must  focus  far 
more  upon  the  actions  of  Negroes  themselves 
and  less  upon  what  ‘whites  do  about  or  to  Ne¬ 
groes.’  0.  Vann  Woodward’s  .  .  .  ‘beeds  of  Fail¬ 
ure  in  Radical  Race  Policy’  also  appears  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
foi  February  1966.  Russel  B.  Nye’s  commentary 
relates  the  postwar  failure  of  abolitionists  and 
reconstructionists  to  unchanging  racism  and 
changing  concepts  of  refo^.  .  .  .  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  college  libraries.  Valuable  bib¬ 
liographical  footnotes.” 

Choice  4:746  S  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  WiUlara  Hanchett 

J  Am  Hist  64:417  S  ’67  380w 


“In  the  last  couple  of  decades  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  ‘revisionist’  historians  have  challenged 
the  traditional  picture  of  the  Reconstruction  as 
an  era  of  unmitigated  evil,  i.e.  oppression  of 
Southern  whites.  The  modern  viewpoint,  es¬ 
poused  by  W.  ill.  B.  Dubois  as  early  as  1910, 
dominates  ail  of  the  papers  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
A  pair  of  papers  devoted  to  the  South  Ajnerican 
and  Canadian  views  of  Reconstruction  provide 
unusual  studies  of  the  time.  .  .  .  Closest  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  are  two  excellent  articles 
bv  J.  H.  Franklin  and  O.  Vann  Woodward  on 
Negro  Reconstruction,  amplified  by  commen¬ 
tary  from  other  specialists.  Recommended  for 
all  academic  and  all  but  the  smallest  public  li¬ 
braries.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  91:5959  D  1  ’66  140w 


HYMAN,  HAROLD  THOMAS.  The  complete 
home  medical  encyclopedia.  832p  il  col  il 
$12.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

616.024  Medicine,  Popular — Dictionaries 

65-22893 

Apart  from  “first-aid  rules  and  discussions 
of  colds  and  specific  diseases,  there  are  de¬ 
tailed  articles  on  drug  addiction,  alcoholism, 
allergy,  blood  pressure,  fertility,  headache, 
neuroses,  psychotherapy,  sexual  Intercourse, 
Insomnia,  smoking,  and  other  topics.”  (Sat  R) 


“Libraries  will  not  need  this  encyclopedia. 
Reasons  for  relegating  [it]  to  home  use  are 
strong.  First,  design  and  conversational  ap¬ 
proach  would  impede  the  concise,  factual  in¬ 
formation  expected  from  a  tool  of  this  type 
by  librarians,  students,  and  faculty  members. 
Second,  the  black-and-white  illustrations  are, 
too  often.  Indistinct  and  therefore  practically 
useless  (the  color  cuts  .  .  .  are  clear  enough). 
Third,  no  bibliographies  point  the  student  to 
more  comprehensive  treatments.  Four,  the 
volume  is  too  family  centered  (much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  mental  and  physical  joys  or 
sorrows  of  human  sexuality).  Five,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  curiously  off-center  through  its  com¬ 
bination  of  lay  and  professional  usage.” 

Choice  3:997  Ja  ’67  250w 


Because  of  its  modern,  cornmonsense  ap¬ 
proach  to  living  habits  and  everyday  anxieties, 
and  because  it  offers  clear  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  of  value  even  when  a  doctor  is 
Ini  but  especially  when  he  is  not. 

should  be  high  on  the 
list  of  indispensable  reference  books  Dr 

Hyman  writes  brilliantly  and  without  'con¬ 
descension.”  D.  M.  Glixon  vvxniuui  con 

Sat  R  49:64  N  19  ’66  130w 


I 


‘'t’rOL®'^'||'n°®THP  CON- 


lAKHONTOV, 

Cherniavsky, 


ARKADII 

M. 


NIKOLAEVICH.  See 


IBARRURl,  DOLORES.  They  shall  not  pass: 
the  autobioCTaphy  of  La  Pasionarla.  35ip  pi 
$5.95  Int.  puDS. 

B  or  92  Spain — Politics  and  government — 
20th  century.  Communism — Spain.  Spain — 
History— Civil  War,  1936-1939  66-25066 

This  is  the  story  of  La  Pasionarla  (Passion 
Flower)  one  of  the  Communist  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  “Her  revolutionary  con¬ 
victions  had  ci-ystalllzed  .  .  .  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  .  .  .  While  the  book  Is  an 
autobiography  of  the  famous  resistance  leader, 
the  reader’ s  attention  is  directed  to  the  events 
of  the  war  rather  than  to  the  figure  of  the 
author  herself.”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spanish  as  El  tinico  camlno. 


“This  is  only  partially  an  autobiography: 
fully  one-half  Is  devoted  to  testimony  of  a 
deprived  childhood,  of  being  witness  to  the 
cynical  exploitation  of  Asturian  miners  by 
their  employers,  and  of  descriptions  of  person¬ 
al  adventures  surrounding  her  conversion  to 
Marxism.  Much  space  is  given  to  anecdotes 
of  little  import:  ...  of  her  ascendancy  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  her  role  during  the 
war.  we  learn  absolutely  nothing.  The  old 
hatreds,  the  tired  polemics  against  the  Party’s 
foes  and  occasional  friends,  are  revived  .  .  . 
and  she  makes  no  effort  to  deal  seriously  with 
the  many  charges  made  against  the  Com¬ 
munists.” 

Choice  3:1069  Ja  ’67  220w 


As  a  historical  work  [this]  book  Is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  Communist  interpretation  of  the  dis¬ 
unity  within  the  Republican  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The  well-chosen 
photographs  make  this  tragic  period  even  more 
vivid.”  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:5959  D  1  ’66  130w 


AS  nistory  in  a  non-Marxist  sense — objec¬ 
tive,  balanced,  factual — [this]  book  is  valueless 
and  even  a  trap  for  the  unsuspecting.  As.  an 
account  of  what  a  bitter  life  it  was  to  be  a 
Communist  in  Spain  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
of.^hpvv  the  Spanish  Communists  felt  and  re- 
acted  to  all  the  events  of  that  dramatic  con- 
hict,  it.  is  an  essential  document.  .  .  .  Dolores 
Ibarruri  was  a  fervent  Communist,  with  an 
extraordinary  natural  gift  of  oratory,  but  she 
was  alsp  a  warm,  dignified,  uncomplicated  hu¬ 
man  being.  The  image  of  her  as  a  latter-day 
Messallna  was  one  of  those  myths  that  no 
mnger  make  sense.  She  is  shrewd  in  pointing 
to  the  mstakes  that  the  Communists  made, 
along  with  the  others  on  the  Republican  side. 
Her  likes  and  dislikes  are  a  mixture  of  the 
personal  and  the  ideological.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  number  of  careless  errors  in  the  translation, 
especially  in  the  spelling  of  names.  Moreover, 
hi  a  book  whose  value  will  be  greatest  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  historians,  the  lack  of  an  index  is 
serious.  H.  L.  Matthews 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  27  ’66  960w 
TLS  pl04  F  9  ’67  600w 


marguerite.  The  book  of  religious 
holidays  and  celebrations;  with  drawings  by 
Richard  E.  Howard.  161p  $5  Dodd  ^ 

394.2  Fasts  and  feasts.  Holidays.  Festivals 

66-26665 

idJw?  Book  of  Festival  Hol¬ 

idays  (BRp  1965)  has  drawn  upon  the  “tradi- 
Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  [to] 
a  ^  pageants,  ceremonies,  rituals,  drama. 

music,  with  the  stories  of  their 
5S*§v,’1®’  ’^h'dh  are  used  in  the  active  observance 
of  ^iicluding  as  well  some 

®®i®P‘.®tions  from  the  Orient.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 


ahl^bnnv®  Infoi-matlve  and  knowledge- 

undei^  hrA'iA'  subject  matter  is  arranled 

Dnvt[  s^s  Jewish  Holy 

Elstei^  and  .including  Christmas, 

£-;asLei ,  and  .irentecost,  with  a  ereat  dAnl  r\f 

Sration^of“pan®b  i^^®  /igniTicance  and  cele- 

tn  helpful  chapter  is  devoted 

variety  symbolism.  A 

celehrations^in  different  mrts^  o?%he'' wm-rn^ 

scrVbed'^fn  son?^®^d  gardens  are  de- 

vlv  d  and  nWirm  •  •  •  The  illustrations  are 
foHunatelv  ’  although  un- 

dex.”’  R.  ^.- Tubby  contain  an  In- 

Llbrary  'j  92:584  F  1  ’67  120w 
Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  60w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:60  My  20  '67  60w 
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ICOLARI,  DANIEL,  jt.  ed.  Reference  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  American  Indian.  See  Klein,  B. 


IGER,  EVE  MARIE,  jt.  auth.  Building  a  sky¬ 
scraper.  See  Iger,  M. 


IGER,  MARTIN.  Building  a  skyscraper,  by  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Kve  Marie  Iger;  phot,  by  Martin  Iger. 
72p  lib  bdg  $4.50  Scott,  W.R. 

690.5  Skyscrapers — Juvenile  literature.  New 
York  (City)— Office  buildings — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Building — Juvenile  literature 

67-4106 

The  author  describes  “how,  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  [one]  skyscraper — 90  Park  [Avenue, 
New  York  City]  was  built,  through  all  the 
stages  of  construction  from  foundation  to 
completion.  By  dividing  the  book  into  sections, 
just  as  the  building  process  Itself  Is  divided  into 
sections,  .  .  .  Mrs.  Iger  provides  the  reader 
with  a  general  pattern  of  the  building  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  in  big  cities.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Glos¬ 
sary.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“[In]  this  beautifully  designed  and  Illustrated 
volume  .  .  .  the  text  is  clear  and  detailed 
and  tied  closely  to  the  effective  photographs. 
Additional  simple  drawings  clarify  important 
details.  Simply  executed,  yet  containing 
copious  material,  the  book  should  fascinate 
the  bright  young  reader  and  also  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  older  slow  reader.  ...  A  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  collateral  reading  In  the  sci¬ 
ence,  social  studies,  and  Industrial  arts  areas  of 
the  school  curriculum.”  Oscar  Wright 
Library  J  92:2655  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  7  ’67  60w 


tack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  These  documents  were 
recently  published  in  Japanese  as  part  of  a 
seven-volume  history  of  the  Pacific  War.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  Bibliography. 


“These  are  not  minutes  of  the  meetings  but 
notes  evidently  written  by  someone  represent¬ 
ing  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Notes  were  ap¬ 
parently  taken  by  I'epresentatives  of  the  govern, 
ment  and  of  the  Navy,  but  these  have  not  sur¬ 
vived.  .  .  .  These  valuable  sources  have  already 
been  used  by  a  few  Japanese  and  Western  his¬ 
torians,  so  the  information  they  provide  does 
not  now  contain  many  surprises.  As  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  policies,  they  reveal  the  limited 
performance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  rather 
weak  execution  of  roles  by  Prime  Minister 
Konoye  and  by  the  President  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  Most  of  the  political  initiatives  were  com¬ 
ing  from  the  two  military  services,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  some  tensions  between  them.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  interesting  aspects  of  policies  that 
emerged  from,  this  material.”  A.  B.  Cole 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:244  N  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:736  S  ’67  150w 

"Professor  Ike,  of  Stanford  University,  has 
performed  a  real  service  to  scholars  in  provid¬ 
ing  excellent  translations  of  these  records.  .  .  . 

I  He]  has  made  them  available  to  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence  of  scholars  because  he  feels  that  they  are 
a  unique  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  coun¬ 
try’s  leaders  arrive  at  a  decision  involving  the 
great  issues  of  war  and  peace.  His  introduction 
and  the  documents  themselves  will  be  of  special 
value  in  collections  on  foreign  relations.”  C.  W. 
Stuck! 

Library  J  92:772  F  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  P.  C.  Jones 

Pacific  Affairs  40:149  spring-summer 
’67  280w 


IGLESIA,  MARIA  ELENA  DE  LA.  The  cat  and 
the  mouse,  and  other  Spanish  tales:  with  pic¬ 
tures  by  Joseph  Low.  unp  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.96 
Pantheon  bks. 

398  Folklore — Spain — Juvenile  litei'ature 

67-1012 

“Short  fables  and  amplifications  of  proverbs 
are  illustrated  with  .  .  .  line  drawings.”  (Horn 
Bk)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  stories  are  typical  of  the  humor  and 
wise  sayings  of  Spain,  and  the  retelling  is  de¬ 
lightfully  direct  and  unadorned  and  does  not 
conform  to  vocabulary  limits.  The  youngest 
readers,  attracted  by  the  brevity  and  intrigued 
by  the  pointedness  of  the  stories,  are  more 
likely  to  be  delighted  than  discouraged  by  occa¬ 
sional  unfamiliar  but  appropriate  words.” 
R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:63  F  ’67  70w 


“The  subtlety  of  Siranish  humor  and  the  so¬ 
phistication  of  Mr.  Low’s  illustrations  suggest 
an  older  reader  for  this  fable  and  folk  tale 
collection  than  the  foi’mat  might  suggest.  Large 
print,  generous  margins,  and  vei-y  brief  text, 
however,  will  attract  a  younger  audience.  For 
full  appreciation  of  the  tales,  the  reader  should 
be  old  enough  to  understand  ironic  twists  of 
thought  and  to  take  in  stride  numerous  un¬ 
familiar  place  names  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  stories.  Against  the  Spanish 
background,  soldiers,  students,  kings,  and  peas¬ 
ants  act  out  these  miniature  dramas.”  Mar¬ 
garet  Hodges 

Library  J  92:882  F  15  ’67  90w 
“[This]  is  appropriate  for  reading  aloud  and 
for  ages  8  to  10  to  read  to  themselves.  The 
stories  are  so  brief  that  they  read  like  fables  or 
drawn-out  jokes,  and  remind  one  at  time.s  of 
Aesop,  La  Fontaine,  and  the  Hodja  in  their 
exposition  of  human  weaknesses  and  foibles.  Jo¬ 
seph  Low’s  humorous,  extravagantly  drawn  pic¬ 
tures  fill  every  right-hand  page  and  overflow  in¬ 
to  the  text.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

N  Y  Time.5  Bk  R  pt  2,  p48  N  6  ’66  60w 


IKE,  NOBUTAKA,  ed.  &  tr.  Japan’s  decision  for 
war;  records  of  the  1941  policy  conferences: 
tr,  ed,  and  with  an  introd.  by  Nobutaka  Ike. 
306p  $8.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
940.53  World  War,  1939-1945 — Japan.  Japan — 
History— 1867-1945— Sources  67-13659 

This  volume  consists  of  records  of  “liaison 
conferences  which  were  held  in  1941  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  Cabinet.  They  present  a  .  .  .  picture  of  the 
thinking  of  some  of  Japan’s  highest  leaders  as 
they  considered  the  important  questions  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  the  months  preceding  Japan’s  at¬ 


An  ILLUSTRATED  dictionary  of  art  and 
archaeology.  See  Mollett,  J.  W.,  ed. 


IMLAH,  ANN  G.  Britain  and  Switzerland,  1845- 
60;  a  study  of  Anglo-Swiss  relations  during 
some  critical  years  for  Swiss  neutrality.  (Ar- 
chon  bk)  20Sp  $9  Shoe  String 

327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relation.s — 
Switzerland.  Switzerland — Foreign  relations 
— Great  Britain.  Switzeiland — History 

66-9564 

An  examination  of  “Britain’s  role  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Switzerland’s  position  as  a  permanently 
neutral  state.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Williams 

Am  Hist  R  73:127  O  ’67  410w 
“The  treatment  of  a  relatively  obscure  issue 
such  as  this  raises  the  problem  of  how  much 
general  background  must  be  provided  in  order 
to  achieve  a  true  perspective  of  its  importance. 
Imlah  has  made  the  issue  appear  unduly  prom¬ 
inent  in  British  and  other  countries’  foreign 
policy.  Further,  there  is  evidence  of  padding 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  useful  but  not  totally 
relevant  chapter  on  Anglo-Swiss  trade.  Never¬ 
theless.  this  is  a  necessary  book  for  large  col¬ 
lections  of  European  diplomatic  historv  serv¬ 
ing  postgraduates,  for  there  is  no  other  in  the 
field.  .  .,  .  Good  primary  and  secondary  biblio¬ 
graphy.” 

Choice  4:896  O  ’67  ]20w 

“Political  problems,  the  development  of  the 
Swiss  economy  and  Anglo-Swiss  trade  is  well 
covered.  .  .  .  Ur.  Imlah  has  produced  an  ex¬ 
tremely  well-balanced,  scholarly  book,  amply 
annotated  and  provided  with  a  perfectly  ade¬ 
quate  map.” 

TLS  p223  Mr  16  ’67  1200w 


The  IMPACT  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  1917- 
1967:  the  influence  of  Bolshevism  on  the  world 
outside  Russia;  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  inst.  of  Int.  affairs.  357p  $7.50 
Oxford 

335.43  Communism.  World  politics.  Russia — 
Relations  (general).  Russia — Historv — 1917- 

67-104862 

Arnold  Toynbee  provides  an  introduction,  en¬ 
titled  “Looking  Back  Fifty  Years,”  for  tills 
collection  of  four  essays  which  includes  ’I'he 
Labour  Movement,  by  Neil  Mclnnes;  Nation¬ 
alism  and  Imperialism,  by  Hugh  Seton-Watson ; 
Power  Without  Influence:  the  Economic  Impact, 
by  Peter  Wiles:  and  The  Model  of  the  Totalitar¬ 
ian  State,  by  Richard  Lowenthal.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Blllington 

Book  World  p3  N  5  ’67  240w 
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The  IMPACT  of  the  Kussian  revolution,  1917- 

1967 — Continued 

“Writing  when  the  wartime,  alliance  wa^  still 
fresh  in  every  mma,  [£i.  H.  Carr  in  1  he  bovie  t 
Impact  on  The  Western  World,  BRD  19471 
argued  tliat  Russia  had  exercised  and  would 
continue  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon 
many  aspects  of  life  and  thought  in  democratic 
countries.  The  contributors  to  the  present  sym¬ 
posium,  compiled  when  the  cold  war  is  seem¬ 
ingly  receding  into  history,  reach  conclusions 
that  are  strikingly  different.  .  .  .  Yet  it  leaves 
one  wondering  whether  this  volurne  is  no  less 
conditioned  by  the  Zeitgeist  than  its  predTOM- 
sor  If  Mr  Carr  overestimated  the  extent  of  fao- 
viet  influence,  some  of  the  present  writers  tend 
to  underestimate  it.  Their  expert  and  often 
highly  sophisticated  assessments  of  Soviet  ac¬ 
tivities  abroad  would  have  gained  greatly  had 
due  account  been  taken  of  western  weaknesses 
as  well  as  strengths.  These  strictures  do  not 
apply  to  a  brilliant  analysis  by  Richard  Lowen- 
thal  of  the  attempts  made  by  nationalist  move¬ 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  borrow 
for  their  own  pm-poses  the  Lenin-Stalln  model 
of  the  totalitarian  single-party  state.” 

Economist  225:526  N  4  ’67  750w 


“[The  topics  here]  are  analyzed,  with  great 
care  and  scholarly  exactitude.  .  .  .  [The  con¬ 
tributors]  cover  more  ground  than  can  possibly 
be  indicated  even  in  the  briefest  and  most 
synoptic  fashion.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  volume  lives  up  to  the  expectations 
aroused  by  such  an  assemblage  of  talent:  it 
should  be  a  godsend  to  students  in  search  of 
reliable  information  about  Soviet  politics  and 
economics.”  George  Lichtheim 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  N  9  '67  950w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  7  ’6S  180w 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Barnes 

Sat  R  50:23  D  30  ’67  3S0w 

“The  first  essay,  by  Neil  Mclnnes,  on  the 
western  labour  movement,  breaks  most  fresh 
ground,  but  is  farthest  removed  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  .  .  .  [His] 
paper  has  many  interesting  Insights  and,  being 
undogmatic  and  not  particularly  conclusive, 
invites  further  reflection.  The  other  essays  have 
a  more  familiar  look.  .  .  .  This  collection  of 
very  disparate  contributions,  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  one  another  ...  is  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  a  characteristically  sweeping  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  Arnold  Toynbee.  .  .  .  All 
in  all,  in  spite  of  much  merit  in  detail,  this 
is  a  pointless  book.” 

TLS  pl027  N  2  ’67  3S0w 


INGE,  WILLIAM.  Where’s  daddy?  114p  pi  $3.95 
Random  house 

812  66-22262 

Surrounded  by  their  unpacked  crates  in  a 
cold-water  flat  in  this  comedy  set  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  Teena  aged  nineteen,  and  Tom 
await  their  unplanned  baby  in  between  visits 
to  their  respective  analysts  and  a  visit  from 
'Teena’ s  mother  from  Andover. 


INGRAMS,  HAROLD.  Arabia  and  the  Isles; 
with  an  introd.  covering  recent  developments 
in  Southwest  Arabia.  3d  ed  enl  400p  il  $10 
I’raeger 

915.3  Arabia — Description  and  travel.  Arabia 
— Politics.  Zanzibar.  Mauritius  64-25689 

In  this  third  edition  of  his  “study  of  the 
Hadhramaut,  Ingrams  has  Included  a  100-page 
introduction  in  which  he  reviews  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  South  Arabia  and  explains  .  .  . 
some  of  his  own  activities  in  the  area  when 
be  was  Resident  Adviser  to  the  Sultans  of 
Mukalla  and.  Seiyun,  during  the  1930’s.  The 
main  body  of  the  text  remains  unchanged  from 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1952.” 
(Choice) 


“In  large  part  autobiographical,  this  book  is 
a  superbly  written  account  of  the  work  of  one 
of  Britain’s  most  able  colonial  ofliclals.  Though 
Ingrams  defends  convincingly  many  of  the 
prewar  policies  of  Britain  in  the  Middle  East,  he 
Is  highly  critical  of  recent  British  activities 
there.  Pie  is  especially  disturbed  by  the  new 
Federation  of  South  Arabia.  .  .  .  Belongs  in 
every  college  library.” 

Choice  4:78  Mr  ’67  160w 
“[The  author]  is  extremely  critical  of  recent 
British  policy  in  Aden  and  the  Protectorates, 
and  his  strictures  are  not  mere  wisdom  after 
the  event,  for  they  are  views  that  he  has 
held  all  along.  But  though  he  may  have  been 
a  soothsayer  he  is  also  a  Sisyphus,  rolling  his 
stone  up  a  hill  composed  of  transitor  radios, 
and  aircraft  landing  strips,  and  the  flourishing 
trade  in  automatic  weapons  that  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  Yemen  war.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  cherished  tribesmen  and  his 
bSte  noire  the  Arab  trade  unionist  is  one  of 
time-lag.” 

Economist  220:1258  S  24  ’66  550w 


INGRAMS,  WILLIAM  HAROLD.  Arabia  and 
the  isles.  See  Ingrams,  H. 


INGSTAD,  HELGE.  Land  under  the  Pole  star; 
a  voyage  to  the  Norse  settlements  of  Green¬ 
land  and  the  saga  of  the  people  that  vanished; 
tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by  Naomi  Walford. 
381p  il  maps  $10  St  Martins 


919.8  Greenland — Description  and  travel. 
Greenland — History.  America — Discovery 

and  exploration  66-21921 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:330  My  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Painter 

J  Am  Hist  63:796  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Gwyn  Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:32  Ap  6  ’67  440w 

Va  Q  R  43:xliv  winter  ’67  IlOw 


'■[This]  is  a  mere  trooping  of  phoney  cllchds 
about  the  begettings  (mostly  woeful)  of  a 
pseudomodern  boy  and  girl.  .  .  .  Clearly  a  hack 
,1ob  (one  that  titillates  and  cultivates  middle- 
town’s  favorite  obscenities  about  shaggv  youth 
feeling  it  up  in  Greenwich  Village  pads),  the 
play  is  without  geniune  drama  or  human  feel¬ 
ing  and  makes  absolutely  no  attempt  to  probe 
the  real  pain  and  the  real  jov  experienced  by 
aware,  lively,  sensitive  youth  aching  to  discov¬ 
er  themselves  In  a  society  of  hacks  and  hatchet 
men.” 

Choice  4:546  J1  ’67  170w 


“[Inge’s]  most  recent  play  is  a  total  fiasco. 
Attempting  to  deal  with  American  youth  and 
their  much  touted  inability  to  find  values  by 
which  to  live  and  love,  Inge  has  composed  a 
work  of  comic-strip  mentality.  Instead  of  char¬ 
acter  and  reality,  we  have  mawkish  sen¬ 
timentality.  Instead  of  Insight  we  have  cllchd 
Indeed,  the  play  is  almost  offensive  in  its 
insistence  upon  reducing  complicated  relations 
to  pre-teenage  formulations.  If  libraries  have  all 
of  Ing^s  other  works,  this  play  will  have  Its 
place.  Otherwise,  there  is  simply  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend.”  Irving  Wortls 

Library  J  91:5995  D  1  ’66  120w 


INGMANSON,  DALE, 

rills:  a  look  at  geology. 


jt.  auth.  Rocks 
See  Stone.  A.  H. 


and 


INNES,  HAMMOND.  Sea  and  Islands.  288p  pi 
col  pi  maps  $6.95  Knopf 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  67-18614 

The  first  part  of  this  book  consists  of  revised 
accounts  ot  voyages  made  during  the  past  six 
years  which  were  originally  recorded  in  the  log¬ 
book  of  the  author’s  boat  Mary  Deare  and  pub- 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Crui.sing 
Club.  They  describe  voyages  made  to  Scandiri- 
aviU’  Malta,  (Greece  and  Turkey.  The  second 
part  describes  journeys  to  Dalmatia,  the  Breton 

-These  furnished  background  ma- 
lenal  for  subsequent  magazine  articles  and 
4he  strode  Venturer  (BRD 


xvtijvicwcu  uy  su 


/  cu  uy  xi».  J .  j_4inenan 
Best  Sell  27:321  N  15  ’67  600w 
.  Imagiiie  an  engrossing  tale  of  ocean  racing; 

touring  the  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
JJpuip.ark  in  a  sailboat  made  to 
®  own  specifications;  imagine  a  well-writ- 
tpTrl  P^ousing  travel  book  in  the  romantic  tradl- 
Innes’s  latest  book  is  a 
addition  to  any  library.  These  ac- 
?evhilri  voyages  in  -the  ‘Mary  Deare’  were 

i^ojrnal  published  in  the 

the  flflvnr  Cruising  Club.  Catching 

air,  he  describes  the  less  fre- 
Mediterranean  lands.  Mr.  Innes 
has  made  real  the  dream  of  all  cruising  yachts-. 
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men,  the  dream  of  sailing  as  a  way  of  travel. 
This  book  will  appeal  to  both  the  general  read¬ 
er  and  the  knowledgeable  one.”  Gail  Hitt 
Library  J  92:3641  O  16  ’67  160w 

‘‘[Mr.  Innes]  is  conspicuously  good  at  catching 
the  flavor  of  different  stretches  of  sea,  land¬ 
falls  and  islands.  He  is  accurate  as  well  as 
evocative.  .  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  book  is 
less  concerned  with  the  sea  and  sailing  than 
with  the  places  themselves.  .  .  .  While  catching 
the  varying  qualities  of  the  places  visited,  these 
accounts  are  not  entirely  successful,  as  they  tend 
to  be  burdened  with  the  inevitable  minor  details 
of  travel.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  plenty  here  for 
armchair  travelers,  but  those  who  will  get  the 
most  value  out  of  this  book  are  fellow  yachts¬ 
men  who  are  projecting  voyages  into  these  seas 
the  author  knows  so  well.”  Hrnle  Bradford 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  24  ‘67  410w 

‘‘[Mr.  Innes]  starts  admirably,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  his  yacht  Mary  Deare  was  dis¬ 
masted  during  the  North  Sea  Itace  of  196l.  Here 
technical  expertise  and  imaginative  insight  are 
blended  in  just  the  right  proportions.  .  .  .  But 
from  this  point  he  seems  to  be  transcribing 
much  of  his  material,  with  only  perfunctory 
reworking  (diary  insertions  about  hotels  and 
tourist  trips,  poster-colour  scenic  descrip¬ 
tions).  .  .  .  The  result  reads,  for  long  stretches, 
like  the  letters  home  of  some  holiday-making 
businessman:  fntelligent,  cheerful,  observant, 
but  totally  unselective  and  totally  undistin¬ 
guished.  From  Mr.  Innes  one  has  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  rather  more  than  tills.  All  the  same,  the 
book  remains  an  oUa  podrida  of  interesting 
material:  Mr,  Innes  never  lets  the  reader  forget 
how  different,  say,  Norway  or  Greece  looks 
from  the  sailor’s  perspective.” 

TLS  p923  S  28  ’67  650w 


INNIS,  RALPH  HAMMOND-.  See  Innes,  H. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFRICAN  INSTITUTE. 
The  Gurage.  See  Shack,  W.  A- 


INTERNATIONAL  AFRICAN  SEMINAR, 
5th.  ZARIA,  NIGERIA,  1964.  Islam  in  tropical 
Africa;  studies  presented  and  discussed  at 
the  Seminar,  Ahmadu  Bello  Univ,  Zaria,  Jan. 
1964;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  I.  M.  Lewis;  fore¬ 
word  by  Daryll  Forde;  pub.  for  the  Int.  Afri¬ 
can  institute.  470p  maps  $8.80  Oxford 


301.46  Muslims  in  Africa.  Civilization,  Islamic 

66-75503 


The  editor,  in  an  analytical  introduction 
“based  on  the  discussions  at  the  Seminar  .  .  . 
distinguishes  the  respective  parts  played  by 
traders  and  religious  teachers  as  agents  of  is- 
lamization,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
impact  of  Islam  on  various  aspects  of  tropical 
African  societies.  .  .  .  Finally  he  considers  the 
role  of  Islam  in  colonial  and  independent  Africa. 
The  nineteen  special  studies  which  follow  are 
concerned  with  .  .  .  the  nature  of  islamization 
in  contemporary  societies,  and  the  historical 
process  of  islamization  in  different  regions.” 
(TLS) 


‘‘Some  of  the  studies  are  in  French  and  some 
in  English,  each  with  a  rdsumd  in  the  language 
other  than  that  in  which  it  was  written.  They 
are  designed  for  the  specialist  and  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  The  introduction,  however,  is  the 
best  summary  available  in  English  of  Islam  in 
tropical  Africa  and  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
more  general  reader.  Any  library  which  desires 
a  useful  but  modest  collection  on  Africa  should 
purchase  this  book.” 

Choice  4:463  Je  ’67  90w 

‘‘Eight  of  the  studies  are  primarily  anthro¬ 
pological  or  sociological  in  their  approach,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  Dr.  Stevenson’s  paper  on 
the  Nuba  and  Dr.  Lewis’s  on  the  Somalis,  bear 
the  authority  of  long  and  perceptive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  peoples  they  describe.  The  re¬ 
maining  eleven  articles  on  the  history  of  Islam 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  range  from  broad  general 
studies  to  detailed  examinations  of  specific 
areas  or  periods.  In  general,  the  contributions 
which  investigate  a  limited  topic,  or  base  them¬ 
selves  on  a  restricted  but  coherent  range  of 
primary  sources  are  the  more  successful.  .  .  . 
Two  criticisms  of  detail  may  be  made.  [Firstly] 
the  use  of  the  terma  ‘clerics’  and  ‘clergy’  in  Is¬ 
lamic  contexts.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  maps  are 
not  adequate.” 

TLS  pll66  D  15  ’66  470w 


INTERNATIONAL  AFRICAN  SEMINAR,  6th, 
IBADAn,  1964.  The  new  elites  of  tropical 
Africa;  studies  presented  and  discussed  at  the 
Seminar  at  the  Univ.  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  July 
1964:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  P.  C.  Lloyd;  fore¬ 
word  by  Daryll  Forde;  pub.  for  the  Int.  Afri¬ 
can  institute.  390p  $8  Oxford 
301.44  Social  classes — ^Africa,  Sub-Saharan. 
Africa,  Sub-Saharan — Social  conditions 

66-72766 

‘‘Eighteen  papers  are  collected  [here].  .  .  . 
The  participants  include  .  .  .  African,  British, 
French,  and  American  scholars  and  the  papers 
range  over  anthropological,  sociological,  and 
political  topics.  .  .  .  There  are  French  resmnds 
of  the  English-lang-uage  essays  and  English 
resumes  of  the  French-language  papers.” 
(Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


‘‘Of  particular  usefulness  is  the  excellent  in¬ 
troductory  essay  by  Lloyd,  in  which  he  provides 
salient  descriptive  and  analytical  discussion  of 
the  concepts  and  contours  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  most  valuable,  indeed  pioneering  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  African  dlites,  and  is 
to  be  highly  recommended  to  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  library  collections,  as  well  as  for  use  in 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  sociology, 
political  science,  and  education.” 

Choice  4:69  Mr  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mackintosh 

New  Statesman  72:294  Ag  26  ’66  280w 
‘‘The  interval  before  publication  has  rendered 
some  [of  the  essays]  out  of  date.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  papers  retain  their  val¬ 
ue  as  a  statement  of  basic  political  and  social 
attitudes,  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mayer  on  the  Transkei,  Professor  Levine 
on  Ethiopia  and  Dr.  Lloyd  on  Yorubaland  pro¬ 
vide  particularly  good  examples.  Rhodesia  has 
slipped  behind  some  sort  of  curtain  in  the  past 
year,  so  there  may  he  doubt  about  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Lukhero,  who  writes  on  the 
emergent  elite  of  Harare.  This  is  a  particularly 
well  written  and  lucid  study,  bringing  out  the 
high  degree  of  education,  wealth  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  to  which  many  Rhodesian  Africans  have 
attained.  ...  In  discussing  the  characteristic  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  African  elite  the  seminar,  no 
doubt  because  so  many  Africans  participated, 
is  severly  critical.” 

TLS  p854  S  15  ’66  800w 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  The  economic 
development  of  the  territory  of  Papua  and 
New  Guinea;  report  of  a  mission  organized 
by  the  Inter-national  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  at  the  request  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
[Kenneth  R.  Iverson:  chief  of  mission].  46Sp 
maps  $8.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
330.995  Papua — Economic  conditions.  New 
Guinea — Economic  policy.  Papua — Economic 
policy.  New  Guinea — Economic  conditions 

65-17079 

A  study  of  “two  territories  administered  by 
Australia  in  a  mint  union,  after  having  been 
inherited  from  Great  Britain  (Papua)  and  as¬ 
signed  by  the  U.N.  (New  Guinea),  .  .  .  [this 
report]  begins  with  a  .  .  .  background  chapter 
on  the  land,  the  people  and  the  economy,  and 
continues  with  a  summary  chapter  outlining  the 
objectives  and  principles  of  the  proposed  de¬ 
velopment  program.  The  remaining  chapters 
contain  .  .  .  analyses  of  the  major  sectors  of  the 
economy.”  (Choice) 


“[This]  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  economist’s  craft,  analytically  based  yet 
empirically  relevant.  Moreover,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  prepared  by  a  10-member  inter¬ 
national  mission  of  experts,  it  is  surprisingly 
well  written.  [It  is]  rich  in  the  typical  re¬ 
sources  of  IBRD  reports  (statistics,  citations, 
charts,  maps,  appendices  and  index) .... 
Recommended  for  all  colleges  having  Interest 
in  economic  and  social  change,  but  only  after 
IBRD  reports  on  more  politically  significant 
countries  are  acquired.” 

Choice  3:150  Ap  ’66  180w 
“The  Mission’s  report  is  a  challenging  and 
stimulating  document.  Its  program  Is  realistic 
but  both  native  and  expatriate  will  need  to  get 
down  to  serious  and  planned  effort  to  achieve 
it.”  D.  G.  Bettlson 

Pacific  Affairs  38:442  fall-winter  ’66-’66 
1200W 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  TYPO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ARTS.  See  Typomundus  20 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PLAN  l 
VIRUSES,  WAGENINGEN,  1960.  Viruses  of 
plants;  their  isolation,  purification  and  char¬ 
acterization:  the  mechanism  of  plant  virus 
infection,  synthesis  of  viral  protein  and  viral 
nucleic  acid,  and  plant  reactions  evoked  by 
viruses;  proceeding's  of  the  International  con¬ 
ference  on  plant  viruses,  Wageningen,  July, 
1965;  ed.  by  A.  B.  R.  Beemster  and  Jeanne 
Dijkstra.  342p  il  $12.75  Interscience 

632  Plant  diseases  66-7703 


In  this  synthesis  of  thirty-five  papers,  begin¬ 
ning  “with  the  mechanisms  of  virus  infection, 
isolation  and  purification,  and  the  reactions  of 
host  plants  to  viral  infections,  the  editors  have 
then  grouped  the  remaining  papers  into  two 
major  categories,  one  of  which  is  concerned 
with  biological,  biophysical,  and  serological 
studies  relating  to  the  characterization  of  plant 
viruses,  while  the  other  deals  with  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  viral  proteins  and  nucleic  acids.” 
(Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Author  and 
subject  indexes. 


“The  difficult  task  of  presenting  a  series  of 
individual  papers  in  a  sequence  suitable  for  a 
useful  book  has  been  accomplished  in  a  credit¬ 
able  manner.  .  .  .  Students  of  plant  virology, 
at  all  levels  of  experience,  should  find  this  a 
useful  reference  work,  for  Included  here  is  some 
of  the  most  up-to-date  research,  particularly 
by  foi-eign  investigators,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
list  of  recent  literature  citations.  Recommended 
for  adoption  by  larger  libraries,  but  smaller 
institutions  should  first  consider  a  more  general 
and  more  extensive  text,  such  as  Coibett  and 
Sisler’s  Plant  Virology.” 

Choice  4:60  Mr  ’67  160w 

“This  book  would  be  a  worthwhile  addition 
to  the  library  of  specialists  in  the  field.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  of  the  shorter  research  papers 
do  not  reach  the  standards  of  most  of  the  re¬ 
view  papers  in  the  volume.  The  discussions 
that  followed  the  presentations  are  not  included; 
these  might  have  helped  to  clarify  some  of  the 
research  papers  where  the  work  is  often 
sketchily  described.”  Milton  Zaltlin 

Science  155:310  Ja  20  ’67  600w 


tary  physics  and  planetary  astronomy  (Goldberg 
Biermann,  and  Kuiper) ;  through  atmospheric 
circulation  and  other  meteorological  phenomena 
(Lorenz,  Eliassen,  and  Obukhov) ;  oceanic  cir¬ 
culation,  waves,  and  sediments  (Stommel,  Munk, 
and  Arrhenius) ;  to  a  group  of  six  papers  on 
the  ‘solid’  earth;  the  figure  of  the  earth  as 
evidence  of  its  mechanical  properties,  recent 
advances  in  seismology,  the  constitution  of  the 
earth’s  interior  (MacDonald,  Press,  and  Ring- 
wood),  and  heat  flow,  geochronology,  and  con¬ 
vection  in  the  upper  mantle  (Birch,  Wasser- 
burg,  and  Elsasser).”  (Science) 


“Very  little  touches  upon  classical  geology; 
indeed,  one  wonders  if  the  title  could  not  more 
appropriately  have  been  ‘Advances  In  Geo¬ 
physics.’  As  a  work  of  reference  and  as  a 
timely  and  concise  report  of  current  advances 
in  certain  aspects  of  geophysics,  the  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  interested 
worker.  It  is  well  written,  well  edited,  and 
makes  fascinating  reading.  The  reviewer  can¬ 
not,  however,  fully  agree  that  the  book  will 
be  ‘understandable  to  the  nonspecialist.’  With¬ 
in  the  compass  of  a  book  so  small  in  relation 
to  the  immensity  and  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  the  distinguished  authors,  eleven  domes¬ 
tic  and  four  foreign,  have  set  forth  in  admir¬ 
able  fashion  the  bright  points  of  recent  geo¬ 
physical  advances.” 

Choice  3:331  Je  ’66  160w 
“The  type  of  treatment  accorded  these  topics 
varies  almost  as  widely  as  the  subject  matter. 
A  few  of  the  papers  are  quite  technical;  two 
offer  no  references  to  the  literature  of  their 
topics;  one  or  two  are  original  contributions  of 
new  knowledge;  but  many  of  them  are  com¬ 
petent  to  excellent  ci'itical  reviews  of  current 
literature  and  activities  in  their  fields — reviews 
that  have  been  written  primarily  for  a  non- 
specialist  audience.  .  .  .  [Users]  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  the  articles  are  not 
provided  with  abstracts  and  that  the  book  has 
no  index.”  W.  W.  Rubey 

Science  152:1364  Je  3  ’66  400w 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  POP¬ 
ULATION,  BALTIMORE,  1964.  Population 
dynamics:  International  action  and  training 
programs:  ed.  by  Minoru  Muramatsu  and 
Paul  A.  Harper.  248p  $6.50  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

350  Birth  control.  Public  health  65-24792 
“These  are  the  Proceedings  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Population  held  in  May 
1964  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health.  Part  1  covers  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  countries  of  Asia  and  in  Puerto 
Kico;  part  2  deals  with  programs  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  part  3  with  training  programs. 
’There  is  a  list  of  participants  and  an  index.” 
(Library  J ) 

“[This]  is  a  useful,  although  necessarily  dated 
present^ion  of  fertility  control  programs  in 
India,  Pakistan,  Puerto  Rico,  Japan,  Korea, 
pid  Taiwan.  There  is  also  included  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  schools  of  public  health  to  pre¬ 
pare  professional  personnel  for  work  in  large- 
scale  farnily  planning  programs.  .  .  .  There  is 
only  passing  reference  to  such  thorny  issues  as 
tne  need  for_  greatly  increased  motivation  for 
family  planning  m  developing  countries  and 
the  provision  of  viable  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any 
wide-scale  acceptance  of  famllv  planning 
These  are  minor  caveats.  .  .  .  [This]  Is  much 
more  than  an  historical  document.  It  is  neces- 
^ry  reading  for  all  those  interested  in  the 
g'®|'tj^ssues  of  population  and  public  health.” 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:372  F  ’67  280w 
Choice  3:338  Je  ’66  130w 
“This  important  conference  on  population 
concerns,  social  scientists,  soclblogists, 
and  similfm  specialists,  so  that  these  Proceed- 

leftlons V  E.  P.  pertinent  col- 

Library  J  91:957  F  15  ’66  IlOw 

international  conference  on  THP 

fARTH  SCI  ENCES,  M  ASSACH  USETTS  IN 
STITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  1964.  Advances 
m  earth  science;  contributions  to  the  Con¬ 
ference;  ed.  by  Patrick  M.  Hurley  50‘>d  II 
maps  $20  Mass.  inst.  of  technolo^'  "  ^  ” 
650  Geology.  Meteorology.  Astronomy 

65-25438 

matter  of  these  papers  bv  fifteen 
contributors  ranges  “from  solar  and  Interplane¬ 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY.  'The  international  hand¬ 
book  of  group  psychotherapy.  See  Moreno,  J. 

L.,  ed. 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  LABOUR 
STUDIES,  19-24  July  1964.  Employment  prob¬ 
lems  of  automation  and  advanced  technology. 
See  Stieber,  J.,  ed. 


INTERNATIONAL  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE. 
The  games  of  the  XVIIIth  Olympiad,  Tokyo, 
1964.  367p  pi  col  pi  $17  Int.  Olympic  inst,  520 
5th  av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


796.4  Olympic  games  67-1386 

“  ‘The  aim  of  the  initiators  of  the  project  is 
to  represent  the  Olympic  festival  through  the 
means  of  modern  journalism  and,  in  doing  so, 
to  prove  the  enduring  power  of  the  Olympic 
idea.’  ”  (Library  J) 


The  striking  features  of  [this]  journalistic 
and  photographic  account  .  .  .  are  dash  and  in¬ 
ternational  flavor.  Many  of  the  photographs 
(some  in  color)  are  -worth  examining  from  both 
aesthetic  and  athletic  viewpoints.  The  articles, 
howeyer,  are  generally  common  journalistic, 
occasionally  awkward  pieces  by  sports  writers 
■v.dio  covered  the  events.  .  .  .  Tabular  matter 
(records)  .  .  .  is  uneven  and  incomplete.  .  .  . 
Academic  libraries  have  no  need  for  [this  vol- 
except  for  so-called  recreational  reading 
collections.  .  .  .  [No]  index.  .  .  .  Careless  proof¬ 
reading.” 

Choice  4:711  S  ’67  60w 

“The  text  is  written  by  a  multitude  of  hands 
and,  because  of  this,  there  is  considerable  un¬ 
evenness  of  style,  but  the  quality  is  generally 
good.  .  .  .  Consider  for  purchase  in  large  li¬ 
brary  systems  and  for  YA  collections.”  W.  E. 
Osgood 

Library  J  92:1609  Ap  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 


OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE. 

Olympic  winter  games  at  Innsbruck, 
1964  [ed.  by  Otto  Mayer].  281p  pi  col  pi  $14 
Int.  Olympic  inst. 

796.4  Olympic  games  67-1781 

‘  ‘The  aim  of  the  initiators  of  the  project  is 
Olympic  festival  through  the 
means  of  modern  Journalism  and.  In  doing  so. 
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to  prove  the  enduring  power  of  the  Olympic 
idea.’  ”  (Librai-y  J)  This  volume  contains  both 
French  and  English  text. 


The  striking  features  of  [this]  journalis¬ 
tic  and  photographic  account  .  .  .  are  dash  and 
international  flavor.  Many  of  the  photographs 
(some  in  color)  are  worth  examining  from  both 
aesthetic  and  athletic  viewpoints.  The  articles, 
however,  are  geneially  common  journalistic,  oc¬ 
casionally  awkward  pieces  by  sports  writers 
who  covered  the  events  (the  French  ...  is 
more  informative  than  the  English  renditions). 
Tabular  matter  (records)  ...  is  uneven  and 
incomplete.  .  .  .  Academic  libraries  have  no 
need  for  [this  volume!  except  for  so-called 
recreational  reading  collections.  .  .  .  [No]  in¬ 
dex.  .  .  .  Careless  proofreading.” 

Choice  4:711  S  ’67  60w 

"The  text  is  written  by  a  multitude  of  hands, 
and,  because  of  this,  there  is  considerable  un¬ 
evenness  of  style,  but  the  quality  is  generally 
good.  .  .  .  Consider  for  purchase  in  large  li¬ 
brary  systems  and  for  YA  collections.”  W.  E. 
Osgood 

Library  J  92:1609  Ap  16  ’67  70w  [YA] 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY.  The  way  of  the  scientist:  inter¬ 
views  from  the  world  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology;  sel.  and  annotated  by  the  eds.  of 
international  science  and  technology;  introd. 
by  Robert  Colborn;  phot,  by  Heka.  3b2p  |8.95 
Simon  At  Schuster 

508  Science.  Scientists  66-27585 

A  feature  of  the  "montlily  journal  Interna¬ 
tional  Science  and  Technology  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1962  has  been  a  series  of  interviews 
with  many  of  the  world’s  best  known  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  business  leaders  and  politi¬ 
cians.  and  ...  an  occasional  novelist,  includ¬ 
ing  the  late  Leo  Szilard,  Victor  Weisskopf, 
Jerome  Wiesner,  Donald  Hornlg,  Glenn  Sea- 
borg,  Harrison  Brown  and  C.  B.  Snow.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  interviews  have  been  selected, 
edited  and  abridged  for  this  volume.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


"The  tone  of  the  principal  editor’s  intro¬ 
ductory  comments  is  occasionally  uncomfortably 
idolatrous,  and  warriors  on  both  sides  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Two  Cultures  will  find  ample 
ammunition  in  the  remarks  and  attitudes  of 
the  scientists.  However,  this  material  is  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  general  public  and 
contains  fascinating,  inspiring,  and  sometimes 
sobering  insights  into  the  new  priestly  class — 
the  Big  Scientists.  Recommended  purchase  for 
undergraduate  libraries,  both  scientific  and  gen- 

Choice  4:547  J1  ’67  lOOw 


"The  editors  of  this  volume  have  performed 
an  imaginative  and  a  very  useful  service.  .  .  . 
As  [they]  acknowledge,  the  selection  would 
have  had  better  balance  if  more  life  scientists 
had  been  included.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the 
book  is  enhanced  by  helpful  annotations  as 
well  as  by  good  photographs.  Teachers  who 
may  wish  to  give  students  an  insider’s  view 
of  what  life  is  really'  like  for  scientists  will 
find  this  volume  well  worth  recommending.  And 
humanists  who  are  concerned  with  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of 
modern  science  can  perhaps  take  some  comfort 
in  the  ample  evidence  that  their  concerns  are 
shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  creative 
scientists  whose  thoughts  are  recorded  in  this 
volume.”  S.  A.  Lakoff 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:659  fall  ’67  2850w 


“It  would  be  a  mistake  .  .  .  for  anyone  to 
expect  to  discover  the  way  of  science  in  [this 
collection.  If  it]  has  a  point  at  all.  it  must  be 
that  there  is  no  one  way.  Much  of  what  these 
people  discuss  will  probably  not  be  intelligible 
to  the  layman,  and  it  is  therefore  a  book  for 
college  and  university  campuses  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  industrial  research  establishments. 
For  the  rest,  the  book  offers  a  hodgepodge  of 
opinion  and  gossip  which  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  miscellanea  of  this  kind.”  A.  L. 
Fessler 

Library  J  91:5412  N  1  ’66  220w 


"For  anyone  who  wishes  to  sense  the  cur¬ 
rent  feeling  among  scientists,  this  is  an  en¬ 
lightening  and  fascinating  book.  Written  for 
the  reader  with  no  special  scientific  prerequi¬ 
sites,  it  will  be  equally  of  profound  interest 
to  members  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
professions.  The  parade  of  contrasting  person¬ 
alities  vies  for  the  reader’s  interest  with  the 
importance  of  the  Insights  into  science  and 
into  the  effects  of  science  on  our  society. 
This  book  presents  science  in  our  time  In  hu¬ 
man  terms.  I.  B.  Cohen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  16  ’67  1200w 


INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
1966.  Vatican  II;  an  interfaith  appraisal;  ed. 
by  John  H.  Miller.  656p  il  $12.60  Assn,  press: 
Umv.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
262.5  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-24920 

“'rheologians  of  all  faiths  from  all  over  the 
world  met  to  debate  the  issues  and  define 
guidelines  for  future  action  at  the  Vatican  II 
byniposium.  .  .  .  Based  on  a  theme  of  renewal, 
the  Conference  indicated  that  the  current  task 
of  theology  is  to  implement  the  agyiorna- 
niento  by  discussions,  by  debates  and  by  prac¬ 
tical  applications  in  the  modern  world.  .  .  . 
I ppics  discussed  were;  The  Liturgy,  Revelation, 
Ihe  Church,  I  he  Declaration  on  Non-Catholic 
Religions,  The  Church  and  the  Modern  World, 
**'Od  the  Freedom  of  Religion.” 
(Rublisher  s  note)  Comprehensive  index  and 
discussion  index. 


A ,  volume  co-authored  by  Yves  Congar, 
Christopher  Butler,  Karl  Rahner,  Henri  de 
Lubac,  Marc  Tanenbaum,  Albert  Cutler,  Roberto 
iucci,  Godfrey  Diekmann,  John  Meyendorff 
and  some  50  other  world-esteemed  thinkers  of¬ 
fers  its  own  compelling  recommendation.  We 
have  been  looking  forward  to  these  published 
teiRs  for  alniost  a  year.  Now  handsomely  edited 
and  indexed,  they  do  not  disappoint;  Indeed, 
even  attendants  at  the  conference  will  find  them 
Detter  in  this  fonn  than  they  may  have  seemed 
dui’ing  exhausting  sessions,  further  impaired 
by  occasipniU  faltering  or  barely  intelligible 
English  diction.  .  .  .  Let  me  unambiguously 
urge  everyone  to  secure  a  copy.  It  is  unlikely 
that  anything  so  enlightening  will  appear  for 
a  long  time  on  the  Council’s  true  meaning.” 
C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  116:56  Ja  14  ’67  280w 
“A  .major  effort  to  bring  Vatican  II  onto  the 
American  scene.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  contributors 
were  Penti  whose  scholarship  and  counsel  bad 
Shaped  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  .  .  .  [and 
there  is  a]  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  of 
conference  principals.  A  highly  significant 
volume,  and  one  for  all  college  libraries  ” 

Choice  4:688  S  ’67  140w 

"The  talks  and  discussions  reprinted  In  this 
massive,  quite  splendidly  edited  volume  detail 
and  eulpgize  the  gradual  ascendency  of  the 
progressive  point  of  view  at  the  Council.  Both 
the  genesis  and  meaning  of  the  key  schemata 
are  explored  with  meticulous  scholarship  by  the 
men  who  played  an  important  role  in  their 
drafting.  .  'This  is  unquestionably  an  invalu¬ 
able  sourcebook  for  understanding  the  Council 
texts,  in  their  promise  and  their  ambiguity. 
The  discuss.ions  are  lively  and  forthright  and 
the  whole  is  worth  reading  through  even  If 
tedious  in  places.’  D.  P.  Gray 

Commonweal  85:598  F  24  ’67  600w 
TLS  pS43  S  21  ’67  650w 


INVITATION  TO  LEARNING.  Invitation  to 

learning:  English  &  American  novels  [conver¬ 
sations  transcribed  from  1960-1964]  ed  by 
George  D.  Crothers.  356p  $7.50  Basic  bks. 
823.09  English  fiction.  American  fiction 

66-10405 


This  book  contains  “transcripts  of  conver¬ 
sations  that  took  place  between  1950  and  1964 
on  the  CBS  radio  series,  ‘Invitation  to  Learn¬ 
ing.’  .  .  .  The  format  of  the  programs  called 
for  spontaneous  three-way  discussions  on  cele¬ 
brated  writers  including  19  English  novelists 
from  Defoe  to  Joyce  and  14  American  novelists 
from  Hawthorne  to  Faulkner.  .  .  .  Discussions 
sometimes  touched  on  the  writer’s  background 
his  times,  his  influence  on  other  writers,  the 
plot  and  characters  of  certain  books.  .  .  .  Each 
conversation  given  in  the  book  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  under  discussion.'^’ 
(Library  J) 


Readers  looking  for  ponderous  scholarship 
can  look  to  the  plethora  of  critical  anthologies 
readily  available  in  English.  Those  students 
looking  for  ideas  merely  touched  upon  may 
expand  them  from  the  discourses  of  this  book 
into  fine  term  papers  on  the  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  novel.  Highly  recommended  for  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:1126  F  ’67  120w 
"[These  transcripts]  do  not  read  as  well  as 
they  no  doubt  sounded  on  the  air  waves.  .  .  . 
While  comments  were  often  facile,  they  neces¬ 
sarily  were  usually  very  fleeting.  ...  As  a 
course  of  study  for  personal  guidance,  the  book 
won  id  seem  to  have  its  use  and  to  properly 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  radio  program.  As 
leisure  reading  or  for  conventional  libraiT  use, 
the  book  would  seem  to  have  very  limited  use.’’ 
J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:1424  Mr  16  ’66  160w 
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IPCAR,  DAHLOV.  Whisperings  other 

things,  unp  il  $3.60:  lib  bdg  $3.63  Knopf 
Jill  67-16799 

A  coUection  of  “poems  about  animals  and 
nature.  .  .  .  Verses  printed  in  large  blocks 
of  bold  type  are  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
.  .  .  Grades  three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“A  depressing  anthology  of  ,  .  .  [poems 

which]  lack  any  grace  or  rhythm,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  such  as  Red  Fox  at 
Dawn’  and  ’Dream  Horses,’  and  are  filled  with 
trite  images  and  forced,  childish  rather  than 
childlike  concepts  and  rhyme  schemes,  e.g. 
(from  ‘Lucky  Stone  Song’),  ‘You’ll  have  good 
luck,  never  bad/The  very  best  luck  you  ever 
had/If  you  find  a  lucky,  lucky,  lucky  stone.’  ” 
Marjorie  Lewis  ^ 

Library  J  92:3850  O  15  67  IlOw 
“Lush  Disney-like  drawings.  One  hopes  bright 
children  will  steer  clear  of  [the  author’s]  shrill 
verse.”  John  Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  6  ’67  lOw 


IRIZARRY,  CARMEN.  The  thirty  thousand: 
modern  Spain  and  Protestantism.  399d  pi  $6.95 
Harcourt 

301.45  Protestants  in  Spain.  Religious  liberty 

66-22276 

“This  work  deals  both  with  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  in  Spain.  Miss  Irizarry,  a 
native  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  member  of  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  staff  in  Madrid,  and  herself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  looks  upon  Vatican  II  as  a 
means  of  reform  within  an  absolutism  in  Spain 
that  is  ‘more  papist  than  the  Pope.’  The  first 
section  of  the  book  is  .  .  .  [a]  treatment  of 
the  origins  of  Spanish  Protestantism  and  its 
relations  to  16th-century  humanism.  .  .  .  Spe¬ 
cific  problems  dealt  with  are  marriage,  burial, 
education,  the  military,  and  the  general  legal 
status  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Spain.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“I  regal'd  this  as  the  most  Important  book 
on  the  Vatican  Coimcil  that  has  come  my  way. 
.  .  .  The  author  calls  hersef  a  journalist  .  .  . 
but  nobody  should  dismiss  her  hook  as  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  pejorative  sense  sometimes  given 
that  word.  .  .  .  [She]  is  a  historian  equally 
at  home  in  medieval  and  modern  Spain,  an 
indefatigable  researcher,  a  judicious  selector, 
a  credible  witness.  I  recommend  the  book  un¬ 
reservedly.  ...  I  find  no  internal  inconsistency. 
Rather,  I  could  add  additional  material  to  but¬ 
tress  her  thesis,  which  is  that  Spain  continues 
its  historic  persecution  of  Spanish  Protestants 
(the  ‘thirty  thousand'  of  the  title),  and  that  the 
whole  future  of  Spain  is  bound  up  with  the 
solution  of  this  problem.”  Gary  MacBoln 
America  1]6:666  N  19  '66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Commonweal  86:474  J1  28  '67  600w 


“While  Miss  Irizarry  does  become  under¬ 
standably  indignant,  the  reader’s  final  Impres¬ 
sion  13  one  of  genuine,  well-founded  optimism 
for  the  religious  climate  of  Spain.”  K.  C. 
Turner 

Library  J  91:6959  D  1  ’66  220w 


.  .The  author’s  personal  accounts  of  her  many 
visits  to  various  .Protestant  ceremonies  and  her 
conversations  with  Protestant  ministers  [are 
mteresting].  The  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Spain  is  disgraceful, 
and  she.  clearly  sympathizes  with  their  plight 
and  is.  indignant  at  the  injustices  they  must 
sutler  in  almost  every  area  of  their  life  .  .  . 
M1.SS  Irizarry  does  well  in  comparing  attitudes 
of  Spanish  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  ques¬ 
tions  such  a.s.  divorce  .  .  .  and  birth  control. 
■  •  misses]  however,  much  that  is  es¬ 

sential  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  Prot- 
cxmnple,  what  are  the  proportions 
various  denominations,  from  what  class 
and  background  do  they  come,  what  kind  of 
intellectual  leadership  can  they  provide’ 

As  It  IS.  the  reader  must  work  to  extract  from 
this  volume  the  valuable  material  that  Is 
there.”  James  Finn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  22  '67  lOOOw 


IRVINE,  DEMAR,  ed.  Anton  Von  Webern  per¬ 
spectives.  See  Moldenhauer,  H. 


JOHN.  The  smoke  screen  of  Jutland 
266p  pi  maps  $7.95  McKay  ouuana. 

Em-opean  War., 
1914-1918 — Naval  operations  67-179^ 

‘‘The  author,  a  retired  Royal  Navy  officer 
and  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  presents  in 


this  work  a  detailed,  analytic  narrative  of  the 
.  .  .  crucial  sea  battle  of  World  War  I. 
fT.ibrarv  J)  Index. 


“Commander  Irving  has  skillfully  cut  through 
the  smoke  screen  01  myth  and  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  to  show  what  reaUy  happened  and  wastes 
no  time  in  giving  a  semi-liseml  personality  de¬ 
scription  of  the  protagonists  involved — Jellicoe, 
Beatty,  Scheer  and  Hipner.  The  main  figures, 
however,  are  all  given  fair  judgement,  and  in 
the  end  two  points  stand  out  clearly — Jutland 
was  a  British  victory  and  Jellicoe  has  not  been 
judged  fairly  enough  in  the  past.  .  .  .  This  is 
one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  for  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  92:2155  Je  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Marwick 

New  Statesman  72:403  S  16  ’66  70w 


“[This]  book  has  had  the  misfortune  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  same  time  as  Professor  [A.  J.]  Mar- 
der’s  .Jutland  and  After  [BRD  1967]  and  has  in¬ 
evitably  but  wrongly  been  judged  in  compari¬ 
son  with  it.  Wrongly,  because  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  wide  issues  of  policy  and  strat¬ 
egy  which  provide  the  main  interest  In  the  lar¬ 
ger  work  but  with  the  more  limited  aim  of  de¬ 
scribing  and  analysing  the  detailed  course  of 
the  fighting  itself.  ...  It  is  calmly  and  clearly 
written.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book 
is  the  long  and  clear  treatment  given  to  the 
confusing  events  of  the  night  and  early  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  daylight  engagements  on  May  31. 
.  .  .  Commander  Irving  Is  so  strong  a  Jellicoe 
supporter  that  he  even  denies  the  charges  of 
over-centralization  which  Professor  Marder’s 
balanced  judgment  did  accept.” 

TLS  pl007  N  3  ’66  330w 


IRWIN,  GEORGE.  Samoa.  181p  II  $5  Barnes. 
A..  S. 

919.6  Samoa — Description  and  travel 

66-24660 

The  author,  a  New  Zealander,  spent  several 
years  as  a  school  supervisor  in  Samoa.  This 
is  an  account  of  those  years.  Glossary 


“For  such  a  lightweight  book — primarily  a 
loosely  connected  collection  of  anecdotes — 
Samoa  is  a  surprisingly  perceptive  sketch 
of  a  Pacific  Island  culture.  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin 
generally  avoids  sentimentality  in  his  tales 
of  Samoan  manners  and  mores,  although  I 
think  he  goes  overboard  in  comparing  20th-cen¬ 
tury  Samoan  society  with  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Greeks.  A  cut  above  most  travel  hooka, 
Samoa  Is  a  worthwhile  purchase  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  E.  G.  Hamann 

Library  J  91:6084  D  15  ’66  230w 
“On  the  one  hand  anthropologists  and  soci¬ 
ologists  analyse  their  [Polynesian]  culture  and 
worry  about  how  they  came  to  be  where  they 
are:  on.  the  other  there  is  a  great  slopping 
oyer  of  tourist  Interest  In  the  lovely,  easy 
girls  of  the  blue  lagoon.  It  may  be  that  to  break 
ihrough  the  cultural  specimen  and  the  erotic 
Image  to  the  real  people  one  has  to  do  the 
hard  job  of  living  with  them  without  con¬ 
descension.  Mr.  Irwin  did  this.  ^  .  At  first 

he.  goes  so  fast  and  laconically  that  it  is  like 
being  plunged  into  a  large,  unruly  family  and 
left  to  make  p.ur  own  contacts.  We  stumhle  to 
fall  in  with  his  quick  step,  and  hardly  catch 
his  jokes  as  they  fly  past,  until  there  is  the 
nrst  of  the  deep  Introductions  and  we  know 
that  all.  will  be  ,well.  ...  To  educate  [the 
Polynesians,  as  Irwm]  confesses.  Is  to  draw 
them  away,  at  their  own  eager  request,  from 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  ways  or  their 
fathers,  over  the  reef  and  out  to  an  ocean  of 
diversity  that  has  nothing  but  shipwreck  for 
their  identity.  Meanwliile,  and  for  not  much 
longer,  thus  is  what  they  are.” 

TLS  pC59  J1  29  ’65  750w 


IRWIN,  KEITH  GORDON.  The  romance  of 
Anthony  Ravielli.  240p  $4.95; 
lib  bdg  $4.37  Scribner 


x-nysics — nistory — Juvenile  literature. 

Physicists — Juvenile  literature  66-24489 

i  “concerned  with  the 

study  of  gravity  and  gives  the  history  of  three 
Archimedes,  Galileo  and  Newton, 
irart  II  shows  the  widening  scope  of  physics 
the  reader  finds  stories  of  the  work 
of  ’Torricelli,  Pascal,  von  Guericke  and  R.  Boyle. 

‘1,11  •  about  magnetism  and 

elertricity.  while  the  final  section  concludes 
modern  physics  and  the  work  of  Einstein, 
Rutherford  and  Fermi.’  (Best  Sell)  Chronology 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven 
to  nine.”  (Llbrai-y  J) 


^*1*  5®  happy  to  recommend 
this  volume  to  their  students,  since  It  contains 
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a  number  of  Interesting  glimpses  of  some  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  physics  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  ’  ’ 

Best  Sell  26:368  Ja  1  ’67  120w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4  ’67 
lOOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  2S  ’67  30w  [YA] 

“The  subject  matter  is  physics,  but  it  is 
developed  by  looking  at  the  great  physicists 
rather  than  at  the  science  directly.  .  .  .  ’The 
book  emphasizes  pre-1900  physics,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  if  brief  post- 19  00  section  making  timely 
reading.  The  descriptions  are  deep  enough  to 
be  significant,  but  will  not  bore  the  general 
reader.  This  will  be  suitable  for  a  general  col¬ 
lection  of  science  history.  Rlustrations  clarify 
and  decorate  the  text.”  P.  W.  Alley 

Library  J  92:894  F  16  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  p584  Je  29  ’67  260w 


ISAACS,  HAROLD  R.  American  Jews  in  Israel. 
(Mass.  inst.  of  technology.  Center  for  int. 
studies.  Study)  253p  $5.95  Day 
325.1  Israel — Social  conditions.  U.S. — Im¬ 
migration  and  emigration  66-22934 

“From  the  testimony  of  some  60  American 
Jews  in  Israel,  the  author  reports  on  the  .  .  . 
split  personality  which  seems  to  be  .  the  fate 
of  most  of  the  more  than  10,000  American  resi¬ 
dents  in  Israel.  .  .  .  When  they  arrived  they 
were  outsiders,  with  troubles  about  languages, 
schools,  jobs,  housing,  and  a  basic  difference 
from  most  of  the  people  in  Israel  in  that  they 
could  go  back  and  often  had  elderly  relatives 
at  home.  ...  If  they  voted,  or  served  in  the 
Army,  they  lost  American  citizenship.  Some 
did  sever  the  connection.  Others  kept  their 
American  passports.  It  is  their  discomfited  or 
agonized  soul-searching  about  their  status  in 
Israel  which  Harold  Isaacs  reports.  .  .  .A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker. 
(Publishers’  Weekly)  Index. 


“Mr.  Isaacs  in  his  wide-ranging  previous 
studies  of  ‘the  impact  of  political  change  on 
the  group  identities  of  individuals  caught  up  in 
the  great  shifts  and  transformations  of  our 
times’  has  investigated  the  impact  of  African 
emergence  on  Negroes  in  America  (Emergent 
Americans:  A  Report  on  Crossroads  Africa 
[BRD  1962]).  and  has  made  case  studies  of 
former  Untouchables  in  India  (India’s  Ex- 
Untouchables  [BRD  19651).  In  the  present  study, 
he  examines  the  small  group  of  American  Jews 
who  have  settled  in  Israel,  their  reasons  for 
settling  there,  and  their  difficulties  in  a  new 
society.  .  .  .  Though  the  book  deals  with  a 
minority  within  a  minority,  it  is  an  emlnenuy 
readable  contribution  to  ,the  body  of  studies 
on  group  interactions  and  consequently  should 
find  its  place  in  any  good  social  science  col¬ 
lection.”  V.  D.  Newman 

Library  J  92:3434  O  1  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Grossman 

New  Repub  157:30  N  18  ’67  1050w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  29  ’67  260w 
“With  hard-nosed  realism,  Isaacs  examines 
the  difficulties  of  American  Jews  in  Israel. 
Many  migrated  from  the  United  States,  where 
they  despaired  of  overcoming  the  personal  trau¬ 
ma  of  being  ‘outsiders,’  and  were  frustrated 
to  find  that  in  Israel  they  were  American  out¬ 
siders  .  .  [HeJ  reports  with  compassion  the 
personal  evasions  and  self-deceptions  some¬ 
times  practiced  by  American  Jews  as  they  try 
to  cope  with  their  new  identities,  and  with  the 
resentments  they  often  encounter.  ...  If  Isaacs 
brings  an  asceptic  sternness  to  his  task,  the 
portrait  that  ultimately  emerges  concentrates 
on  the  elements  of  strength  added  by  Amer¬ 
ican  uniqueness.  Western  know-how,  and  a  re¬ 
freshing  pragmatism.  There  are  lessons  here, 
not  only  for  those  specifically  Interested  in 
Israel  but  for  observers  of  the  evolution  of  one 
of  the  few  new  pluralistic  societies  in  the  world, 
and  for  those  who  are  fascinated  by  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  acculturation  in  our  own  country.” 
A.  L.  Sacher 

Sat  R  60:36  O  28  ’67  470w 


and  while  in  India  he  visits  Oliver  during  the 
week  before  Oliver  is  to  take  his  final  religious 
vows.  .  .  .  [Patrick  hopes  to  persuade  Oliver  to 
return  to  the  world.  The  story  is  conveyed]  by 
the  letters  Patrick  writes  home,  and  by  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Oliver’s  spiritual  journal.”  (Book 
Week) 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:24  Ap  16  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Rogers 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  16  ’67  1650w 
Choice  4:982  N  ’67  90w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  My  11 
'67  450w 

Reviewed  by  George  Woodcock 

Commonweal  86:241  My  12  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:118  My  ’67  240w 
‘Tsherwood  pursues  his  investigations  of  the 
nature  of  man  in  a  way  that  removes  his  work 
ever  farther  from  the  world  of  fiction.  Each 
successive  novel  looks  increasingly  like  a  philo¬ 
sophical  dialogue.  .  .  .  The  revelations  of  the 
ambiguous  motives  of  [these  brothers]  and 
their  own  irresolution  about  the  fundamental 
values  of  life  are  subtly  explored  in  the  always 
well-modulated  Isherwood  prose.  But  this  re¬ 
viewer  finds  it  rather  artificial  and  precious. 
Isherwood  does  not  achieve  the  necessai'y  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  his  material.  .  .  . 
A  decision  to  acquire  should  follow  practice  on 
previous  novels  by  this  author.”  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  92:1178  Mr  15  ’67  170w 
“I  knew  of  Isherwood’s  personal  involvement 
with  Hinduism,  and  I  suspected  a  propagan- 
distic  work.  .  .  .  Yet,  not  compromising  his 
beliefs  in  the  slightest,  Isherwood  has  made  a 
novel  that  is  ciedible,  moving,  and  ultimately 
ironic.  .  ,  .  The  twists  of  the  plot  come — as 
they  do  in  the  best  art — not  from  clever  inven¬ 
tion  but  from  fidelity  to  character.  .  .  .  The 
novel’s  considerable  work  is  accomplished  with 
beautifully  spare  means,  seemingly  easy  but 
possible  only  to  an  artist  who  has  always  been 
good  and  who  has  lost  no  refinement.  The  very 
form  of  the  book — letters  by  the  two  brothers 
and  excerpts  from  Oliver’s  diary — emphasizes 
the  theme:  closure  from  one  another;  discrete¬ 
ness.  ...  In  this  novel,  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  flesh  ‘wins,’  though  each  thinks  it  has. 
They  coexist  rather  happily.  .  .  .  [The  novel 
evolves]  into  a  drama  of  eternal  separateness. 
Then,  even  more  Interestingly,  it  can  be  seen 
as  a  symbolic  monodrama:  witliin  one  man.” 
Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:22  Ap  15  ’67  1900w 
“As  a  study  in  complementary  and  conflicting 
temperaments,  in  sibling  rivalries,  even  (al¬ 
though  Patrick,  the  elder  brother,  also  has  to 
deputize  for  the  imperfect  real  father),  [this] 
has  its  undoubted  point.  The  brothers’  char¬ 
acters  intermesh  neatly,  the  mild  humor  ripples 
amiably  along,  the  writing,  as  you’d  expect,  is 
crisp  and  concise.  But  at  the  heart  of  the  book 
there  is  a  blur:  the  underlying  religious  as¬ 
sumptions  are  insufficiently  dramatized — or  so 
I  felt — and  have  to  be  taken  too  much  on  trust. 
...  I  found  myself  sighing  impenitently  for  the 
brilliant  camerawork  of  the  old  days  when  Mr. 
Issyvoo  was  still  completely  bound  to  .  .  .  the 
real  world.”  John  Gross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:36  My  18  ’67  600w 
“Hinduism  and  homosexuality  have  long  been 
favorite  themes  of  Christopher  Isherwood.  Here 
he  combines  them  in  a  short  novel,  composed 
entirely  of  letters  and  diaries,  that  is  rather  old- 
fashioned  in  form  but  distinctly  up-to-date  in 
its  descriptions  of  post-British  India  and  post- 
Genet  California.  .  .  .  Isherwood’s  book  is  .  .  . 
narrowly  observed,  uncritical  of  its  enthusi¬ 
asms,  narcissistic,  and  esthetically  unwise  .  .  . 
[but]  it  is  told  with  natural  charm  that  will 
make  almost  any  literate  reader,  free  of  prej¬ 
udice  against  its  subject  matter,  want  to  read  it 
to  the  end.  .  .  .  And  for  all  its  faults.  It  adds 
up  to  a  powerful  tract  for  the  cause  of  Ve¬ 
danta,  which  lies  so  close  to  Isherwood’s  heart.” 
Gerald  Sykes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Je  25  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:193  Ap  15  ’67  270w 
Time  89:104  Ap  21  ’67  460w 
TLS  p526  Je  16  '67  lOOOw 


ISHERWOOD,  CHRISTOPHER.  A  meeting  by 
the  river.  191p  $4.60  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-13030 

This  “is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  English¬ 
men,  one  of  whom,  Oliver,  Is  about  to  become 
a  Hindu  monk.  Patrick,  the  older  brother,  goes 
to  India  to  look  for  a  location  to  film  a  movie. 


ISHWARAN,  K.  Tradition  and  economy  In  vil¬ 
lage  India:  foreword  by  Conrad  Arensberg. 
169p  $5  Humanities  press 
301.36  Villages  [66-718061 


The  author  “argues  that  the  jajmani  system 
Is  the  traditional  sector  of  a  dual  economy  .  .  . 
and  is  in  its  internal  organization  a  system  of 
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ISHWARAN,  K. — Continued 

pr©st3/tioris.  ■  ■  ■  Tli©  trs,ditioii3<l^  pr6st3-t.ion3/li 
sector  of  the  economy  and  organization  is  con- 
trasted  with  a  rational,  cash  and  profit  orl- 
ented,  sector.”  (Pacillc  Affairs) 


“[Isliwaran]  is  at  his  best  in  presenting  eth¬ 
nographic  materials  from  Shivapur,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  scope  of  his  book  did  not 
allow  him  to  present  more  of  this  sensitively 
collected  material.  Many  questions  arise  that 
could  easily  be  answered  if  more  ot  his  data 
were  available.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
Ishwaran  that  phenomena  like  the  Aya  system 
deserve  a  more  noiistic  treatment  than  has  been 
customary  and  that  the  economic  side  need  not 
receive  exclusive  emphasis.  ....  Many  of 
his  criticisms  of  other  work  are  quite  cogent. 
For  instance,  he  argues  for  a  broader  baseu 
theory,  rather  than  one  based  on  a  single  causa¬ 
tive  factor.  However,  when  he  presents  his  own 
analysis,  my  impi'ession  is  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  falling  into  some  of  the  same  traps.  ... 
Despite  the  criticism  noted  above.  I  consider  this 
book  an  extremely  meaningful  contribution  to 
Indian  studies  and  one  that  can  be  .expecteu  to 
produce  stimulating  discussion.”  J.  P.  Mencher 

Am  Anthropol  69:3!)4  Je-Ag  ’67  950w 
“A  very  readable  village  study.  It  is  com¬ 
parable  in  depth  and  quality  to  IS.  0.1  Dube  s 
Indian  Village  EBRD  1955]  but  does  not  have 
the  wealth  of  detail  found  in  [G.  D.l  Berre- 
man’s  Hindus  of  the  Himalayas  EBRD  .19641. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  the  book  is  the 
discussion  of  the  traditional  economic  system. 
Ishwaran’s  analysis  is  a  proper  antidote  to 
other  analyses  .  .  .  which  have  interpreted 

the  system  within  a  framework  of  economic  de¬ 
terminism.  His  emphasis  on  the  purity-pollu¬ 
tion  basis  of  the  system  cleariy  illustrates  the 
relation  between  caste  and  economy.  This  is 
an  important  contribution.  Finally,  Ishwaran’s 
brief  comparison  of  this  traditional  system 
with  other  exchange  systems  is  a  vaiuable  com¬ 
parative  interpretation.” 

Choice  3:967  D  ’66  IlOw 


“This  is  another  depiction  of  a  jajmani  sys¬ 
tem  as  an  important  social  structure  in  an 
Indian  village.  It  is  original  in  framing  the 
argument  for  this  system  with  two  theories  of 
current  interest;  one  in  development  economics, 
the  other  in  social  anthropology.  .  .  .  Ishwaran 
does  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  castes  and  caste  obligations,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  exists  in  some  sense,  has  direct  prac¬ 
tical  economic  force.  .  .  .  However  plausible 
Ehis  argument!  may  sound.  Eitl  is  in  fact  forced, 
confused  and  often  contradictory.  .  .  .  When 
one  brings  together  his  scattered  information,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  occupational  structure  and  tlie  caste 
structure  of  the  village.  .  .  .  The  general  im¬ 
pression  of  rationality  is  confirmed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ishwaran’s  ‘detailed  discussion  of  occu¬ 
pation  groups’  whose  rights  and  responsibilities 
confoim  to  the  traditional  model.”  M.  J.  Leaf 
Pacific  Affairs  39:432  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
330w 


tion  for  the  concluding  remarks  about,  stud^t- 
party  relations  as  a  conflict  of  gerierations.  The 
book’s  merits  far  outweigh  its  weaknesses,  how¬ 
ever’.  It  is  an  important  work  on  Nanking  s  de¬ 
cade  of  rule  and  the  origins  of  Communist 

power.”  J.  G.  Lutz  _ 

Am  Hist  R  72:1056  Ap  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Dorrill 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1160  D  ’67  1500w 


“A  superb  contribution,  in  every  regard,  to 
the  growing  literature  on  the  Republican  era. 
Israel  has  pursued  his  topic  through  Kuomin- 
tang  (KMT)  archives  in  Taiwan,  extensive  in¬ 
terviews  with  Chinese  participants  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  movement,  and  documentary  sources  in 
Tokyo,  Paris,  and  the  major  depositories  in 
this  country.  His  investigation  has  been  rigidly 
focused  on  the  critical'  questions.  His  writing 
has  style.  And  although  more  than  a  generation 
removed  from  his  subject,  he  conveys  an  auth¬ 
entic  flavor  and  feel  of  the  surging  movement 
he  describes.  .  .  .  LHe]  succinctly  analyzes  the 
sources,  quality,  and  development  of  student 
attitudes.  EThe]  study  substantially  expands 
our  understanding  of  political  and  intellectual 
developments  in  this  period.” 

Choice  4:206  Ap  ’67  170w 
“Other  than  the  fact  that  Professor  Israel 
is  ‘East  of  Buffalo’  oriented,  that  is,  he  dealt 
mainly  with  the  ‘dlite’  of  the  students,  his 
accounts  are  generally  accurate.  At  the  same 
time,  he  failed  to  put  enough  emphasis  on  the 
‘nationalism’  side  of  the  movements,  thus 
making  his  descriptions  detached,  unreal,  and 
flat.  Frankly,  this  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Israel  caught  the  flesh,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  Student  MovemenL  For 
special  collections.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:3719  Ag  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  2(14:468  Ap  10  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Spence 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  19  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Schram 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:619  D  ’67  550w 


ISRAEL,  PETER.  The  hen’s  house;  a  novel. 

255p  $4.95  Putnam 

66-20285 

“A  nearly  anonymous  man  E'Y’l  living  in 
a  cell-like  room  in  what  seems  to  be  a  iiuge 
building  where  the  outside  world  is  never 
seen,  is  involved  in  a  series  of  .  .  .  interviews 
with  Eatil  interviewer  Ewhom  he  thinks  of  as 
‘Tlie  Hen’].  .  .  .  Y,'  or  as  he  is  later  called, 

‘Simon.’  or  ‘Case  24M06,’  .  .  .  meets  the  live 
otiier  men  who  are  being  seen  regularly  by 
the  Hen,  and  tl\ey  learn  more  about  the  trial 
as  they  gain  insight  into  the  great  lesson  of 
the  Hen's  House;  that  man  must  learn  to  live 
with  his  guilt.  The  trial  will  judge  their 
worthiness  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection  for 
membership  in  ‘the  Society.’  ”  (Library  J) 


ISRAEL,  FRED  L.,  ed.  The  war  diary  of 
Breckinridge  Long.  See  Long,  B. 


ISRAEL,  JOHN.  Student  nationalism  in  China, 
1927-1937.  253p  $7.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
951.04  China — Politics  and  government — 
Republic,  1912-1949.  Students— China 

66-15300 

The  author  “here  presents  a  documented  ac- 
count  of  what  took  place  between  the  North 
March  of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Smo-Japanese  Conflict.  The  subjects  of 
the  book  are  primarily  college  students  of  Pel- 
Ping,  Tletrtsin,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking,  with 
Ea]  few  others  thrown  in  now  and  then,  and  the 
action  centers  on  what  they  did,  how  they 
farem  how  the  Kuomintang  government  and 
*  Communist  underground  attempted  to  deal 
with  them.”  (Library  J) 


.  Good  as  Israel’s  book  is,  it  has  flaws.  There 
IS  unnecessary  use  of  pejorative  terms,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  work 
has  been  ruthlessly  and  not  always  judiciously 
pruned.  At  this  stage  of  research  on  Kuomih- 
tang  China,  considerable,  factual  information 
seems  desirable  if  a  work  is  to  attain  maximum 
usefulness.  .  .  ..  Israel  does  not  always  provide 
information.  .  Groups  and  organizations 
suddenly  appear  with  little  identification 
More  information  on  alternative  avenues  for 
expression  during  the  interlude  of 
1932-1935  would  have  provided  a  better  founda- 


‘The  central  problem  of  this  gripping  first 
novel  is  the  preservation  of  a  human  person¬ 
ality.  .  .  .  The  realistic,  almost  laconic  sen¬ 
tences  dramatically  set  off  the  surrealistic 
environment  and  Impart  a  sense  of  immediacy 
and .  suspense  to  the  narrative,  in  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  Kafka.  ...  In  the  end  the  novel 
asks  us  to  believe  that  the  protagonist, 
faimon  ...  is  judged  innocent  and  excluded. 
1  takes  an  abi'upt  shift  in  perspective 

in  the  last  chapter  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
1  he  weait  ending  was  unavoidable  once  the 
author  decided  to  round  out  his  story.  The 
view  of  society  as  a  prison  is  an  instructive 
exaggeradon.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a  view  best  per¬ 
ceived  In  the  half-light,  as  In  Kafka,  where 
much  remains  credible  because  it  remains  un¬ 
exposed  and  utiexplalned.  .  .  .  Telling  all  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Simon's  imagined  society  is  not 
ours.  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:127  F  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  B.  J.  M'cGurl 

Best  Sell  26:395  F  1 ’67  600w 
“I  suggest  Etliat  the  central  metaphor  of  this 
nPni?  is  a  prison  that  each 

rnen  fashion  tor  themselves.  The 
.lailed  ajid  the  jailer  are  one.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
precis  of  Ethis]  fascinating 
'i'  •  is  complex  and  various, 

so  rich  in  implication,  that  it  can  include  Emv 
ficGonal  prison  without  in 
mennfnl*  Own  possibilities  for 

Hen’s  House,  thus,  is  an  in- 
aiiv  Vw®"  ,  a  culminating  document  for 

any  thesis  that  might  be  proposed  about  man’s 
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guilt.  Imprisonment,  and  final  judgment — an  end 
point  of  speculation.  As  with  all  fine  novels,  this 
one  is  also  a  beginning,  since,  like  Kafka’s 
aphorisms,  it  contains  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
congruous,  multi-leveled  substance,  the  same 
kind  of  mystery,  defying  pat  interpretations, 
demanding  extensions.”  Robert  IS^aurer 

Book  Week  p3  Ja  22  '67  llSOw 

“[Israel]  achieves  an  enviable  level  of  chic 
by  demonstrating  the  learned  ease  with  which 
his  symbols  become  sense’s  understudy.  .  .  , 
In  a  chicken -loving  society,  the  ugly  duckling 
can  either  stay  in  the  coop  ...  or  swim  away 
and  become — perhaps — Peter  Israel.  Apparently, 
the  choice,  in  code-oriented  times,  is  between 
‘peep-peep’  and  ’quack-quack.’  Mr.  Israel  goes 
‘quack’  quite  fashionably  and  with  something 
of  deeper  sense  than  his  coded  symbols  permit 
him  to  display.  However,  we  have  the  oddest 
Impression  of  having  read  ‘The  Hen’s  House’ 
several  times  before.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  retain 
an  even  odder  impression  of  having  read  and 
enjoyed  these  books  in  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward  English  and  French,  and  not  in  encoded 
‘quack-quack.’  ”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ja  19  ’67 
65  Ow 

Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:596  F  1  ‘67  230w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  22  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:194  Ap  15  ’G7  90w 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Gloag 

Sat  R  50:36  F  18  ’67  470w 

Time  89:94  F  24  ’67  650w 
TLS  p977  O  19  ’67  350w 
Va  Q  R  43:lvi  spring  ’67  90w 


ISSAWI,  CHARLES,  ed.  The  economic  history 
of  tbe  Middle  East,  1800-1914:  a  book  of  read¬ 
ings;  ed.  and  with  introds.  by  Charles  Issawi. 
643p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

330.956  Near  East — Economic  conditions 

•  66-11883 

“This  book  deals  with  economic  change  and 
development  in  Turkey,  Arab  Asia  and  the 
Nile  Valley.  ...  In  some  instances  the  narrative 
carries  back  to  the  18th  centui'y,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  forward,  beyond  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
.  .  .  The  62  selected  readings  are  taken  from 
periodicals  and  pamphlets.  .  .  .  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  introduction,  and  each  section  dealing  with 
a  different  Middle  Eastern  country  has  a  short 
introductory  essay.  The  economic  aspects  of 
agriculture,  industry,  communication,  transpor¬ 
tation,  commerce,  taxation,  mining,  and  public 
finance,  are  the  topics  covered.”  (Library  J) 
Appendices  of  weights,  measures,  and  curren¬ 
cies.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index  of  places. 
Index  of  subjects. 


“Mostly  translations  from  French.  Arabic, 
German,  Russian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Italian 
sources,  many  were  previously  unavailable  or 
accessible  only  with  great  difficulty.  For  a  book 
of  readings,  the  offerings  are  surprisingly  well 
integrated  by  Issawi.  ...  A  unifying  epilogue 
.  .  .  brings  the  reader  up-to-date  on  the  general 
trends  for  the  countries  concerned  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century.  The  essays  are  diverse, 
but  follow  the  general  theme  of  showing  how 
each  country  was  brought  into  the  international 
economy.  .  .  .  Probably  of  most  interest  to 
graduate  students  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  and/or  history  of  countries  in  the 
19th  century.” 

Choice  4:71  Mr  ’67  160w 

“A  well-chosen,  comprehensive  collection  for 
the  student  of  economic  history  In  the  Middle 
East  and  for  specialists  concerned  with  ec¬ 
onomic  development  in  underprivileged  areas.” 
J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:6082  D  15  ’66  200w 

“Issawi’ s  work  provides  valuable  insights  into 
the  foundations  of  the  political  process.  The 
passages  on  land  tenure,  particularly  in  Iraq 
and  Egypt,  and  on  the  transition  from  subsis¬ 
tence  to  market  economy  provide  tantalizing 
and  vital  information  on  social  and  structural 
chan.ges.  .  .  .  The  vahie  of  [the  author’s]  ap¬ 
proach  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  supplies,  with  il¬ 
luminating  commentary,  basic  Information  on 
the  specific  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  economy 
derived  from  works  by  native  writers  and  out¬ 
side  authorities  Intimately  familiar  with  the 
problems  under  consideration.  .  .  .  This  re¬ 
viewer  would,  however,  question  the  wisdom 
of  organizing  the  texts  on  a  country  basis.  .  .  . 


The  reader  may  mistakenly  think  that  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  economy  evolved  nationally.  .  .  . 
All  in  all,  however,  Professor  Issawi’ s  book  .  .  . 
is  a  major  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.”  K.  H.  Karpat 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:665  D  ’67  600w 


IVERSON,  KENNETH  R.  The  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  territory  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea.  See  International  bank  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development 


IVERSON,  NOEL.  Germania,  U.S.A;  social 

change  in  New  Ulm,  Minnesota.  188p  $5.60 

Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

301.29776  New  Ulm,  Minnesota.  Germans  in 
the  U.S.  Social  change  66-22152 

The  author,  in  his  youth  a  resident  of  New 
Ulm,  analyzes  the  southern  Minnesota  town 
founded  in  1856  by  a  group  of  German  immi¬ 
grants.  Members  of  the  Turnverein,  a  society 
of  liberal  thinkers,  “they  established  a  ’uto¬ 
pian’  ethnic  community,  became  the  town’s 
status  elite,  and  for  a  long  time  monopolized 
its  economic,  political,  and  cultural  life.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Iverson  analyzes  four  aspects  of  sociol¬ 
ogical  change  in  the  community — class,  status, 
power,  and  assimilation.  Each  aspect  is  viewed 
according  to  the  differences  found  between  two 
generations  of  the  upper  status  group,  the  Tur¬ 
ners,  and  two  corresponding  generations  of 
non-Turners.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography, 
Index. 


’‘This  book  offers  a  significant  departure 
from  the  normal  patterns  of  assimilation 
studies,  represented  by  the  Middletown — 
Yankee  City  series.  It  snows  how  the  Turners 
dramatically  changed  from  ‘talented  ethnic 
leaders  to  an  Americanized  status  dlite.’  .  .  . 
On  the  basis  of  secondary  principles  of  ethnic 
and  status  community  formation  .  .  .  the  au¬ 
thor  arrives  at  two  main  hjqpotheses:  (1)  the 
historical  and  cultural  experience  of  the  ’Turners 
accounts  for  their  initial  formation  as  an  ethnic 
community;  (2)  the  superior  social,  political,  and 
economic  situation  of  the  Turners  accounts  for 
their  subsequent  reformation  as  an  upper  status 
community.  ...  A  solid  community  study  re¬ 
commended  for  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:920  O  ’67  210w 

Christian  Century  84:209  F  15  ’67  70w 


IYENGAR,  B.  K.  S.  Light  on  yoga:  yoga 
dipika;  foreword  by  Yehudi  Menuhin. 
342p  II  $14.95  Schocken 

181  Yoga  66-11371 

This  book  “includes  a  theoretical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Yoga,  with  definitions  of  .  .  .  Important 
terms,  as  well  as  explanations  of  Yoga’s 
spiritual  significance:  .  .  .  descriptions  of  all 
postures  and  breathing  exercises,  with  cau¬ 
tions  and  results  to  be  expected:  [and]  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  postures.”  (Choice)  Appendix: 
Asana  courses.  Glossary.  Index. 


“The  publisher  calls  this  ‘the  fullest,  most 
practical,  and  most  profusely  illustrated  book 
on  Yoga  ...  in  English':  it  is  just  that.  .  .  . 
The  writing  is  sometimes  odd — the  author  ad¬ 
mits  his  deficiency  in  English — but  never  so 
as  to  be  misunderstood.  One  defect  of  or¬ 
ganization,  though  no  doubt  a  publisher’s 
necessity,  is  that  the  illustrations  are  on  plates 
at  the  back  rather  than  with  the  exercises 
they  illustrate.  .  .  .  However,  a  book  of  this 
thoroughness  will  be  of  most  use  to  advanced 
students  or  even  teachers  of  Yoga  and  may 
not  belong  In  undergraduate  libraries  unless 
there  is  a  special  Interest  in  these  matters.” 

Choice  3:1028  Ja  ’67  210w 

“Mr.  Iyengar  is  a  respected  teacher  of  Yoga 
who  approaches  his  work  with  sincerity  and 
commitment.  His  book  is  intended  as  a'  guide 
for  both  teacher  and  student  to  the  proper 
masteT-y  of  asanas  (postures)  and  pranavamas 
(breathing  discipline).  These  he  describes 
clearly  and  in  great  detail,  supplementing  the 
descriptions  with  photographs.  His  approach 
is  mindful  of  the  pupil’s  safety,  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  reminds  his  reader  that  it  Is  best  to 
seek  the  advice  of  an  experienced  teacher.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:2497  My  15  '66  180w 
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JABER,  KAMEL  S.  ABU.  See  Abu  Jaber,  K.  S. 


JACK,  HOMER  A.,  ed.  Religion  and  peace. 
See  National  inter-religious  conference  on 
peace,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1966 


JACK,  IAN.  Keats  and  the  mirror  of  art.  309p 
pi  $10.10  Oxford 

821  Keats,  John.  Art  and  literature  67-84465 
Stimulated  by  “a  passage  in  ‘Sleep  and.  Poe¬ 
try’  [that]  had  been  suggested  by  a  painting 
of  Poussin's,  and  .  .  .  struck  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  Keats’  friends  had  been  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  painting  and  sculpture,  [the  au¬ 
thor]  has  tried  to  determine  ’how  deeply  the 
poetry  of  Keats  was  indebted  to  the  visual 
arts.’  ”  (Choice) 

“[Jack’s!  findings  cast  new  light  on  the  res¬ 
pective  influences  of  Hunt,  Haydon,  and  Hazlitt 
on  Keats  and  provide  a  basis  for  a  fresh,  re¬ 
warding  examination  of  Keats’  imagery.  As 
might  be  expected  the  book  contains  a  great 
many  conjectures  about  specific  paintings,  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  engravings  which  ‘may  have,’  ‘may 
well  have’  or  ‘must  have’  influenced  Keats, 
but  such  speculations  are  generally  marked  by 
good  sen.se  and  sound  scholarship.” 

Choice  4:328  O  ’67  200w 

“The  author’s  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
period  enables  him  to  give  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  milieu  in  which  Keats’s  taste 
was  formed.  .  .  .  Dr  Jack  examines  the  letters 
and  the  poeti’y,  and  when  he  finds  a  possible 
reference  to  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  vase  that 
Keats  might  actually  have  seen  (probably  in 
reproduction)  he  chases  it  up.  There  are  plenti¬ 
ful  illustrations  to  support  his  findings.  .  .  . 
But  though  [the  author]  does  not  develop  the 
thesis,  he  steadily  implies  that  Keats’s  response 
to  the  visible  world  of  nature  was  modified 
and  enriched  by  what  he  learnt  from  looking 
at  pictures  and  carvings.  In  Hazlitt’s  words, 
‘Kvery  object  becomes  lustrous  from  the  light 
thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  mirror  of  art.’  ” 

Economist  223:474  Ap  29  '67  700w 
“A  solid  and  fascinating  book,  worthily  Il¬ 
lustrated.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  fund  of  biography  of 
niinor  figures  in  the  early  nineteenth-century 
artistic  scene.  .  .  .  Yet  the  extent  to  which 
Keats’s  unconscious  mind  changed,  transposed 
and  coloured  these  suggestions  from  one  art 
into  another  is  almost  impossible  to  analyse. 
The  difficulty,  even  for  such  an  agile  and  well- 
informed  source  hunter  as  Dr.  Jack,  is  that 
Keats  was  such  a  receptive  and  many-sided 
person.  .  .  .  How  can  we  ever  be  sure  whether 
words,  painting  or  music  were  the  sources  of 
any  one  passage  in  his  works?  Too  often  we 
must  rely  on  conjecture,  though  these  guesses 
have  made  an  extremely  interesting  anthology 
of  the  art  history  and  visual  taste  of  Keats’s 
day.” 

TLS  p380  My  4  '67  650w 


JACKER,  CORINNE.  Window  on  the  unknown: 
a  history  of  the  microscope;  il.  with  drawinRS 
by  Maiy  Linn  and  photographs.  188p  $3.95: 
lib  bdg  $3.63  Scribner 


678  Microscope  and  microscopy — Juvenile 
literature  66-24490 

This  book  “starts  with  the  earliest  simple 
magnifiers  (before  400  B.C.)  and  ends  with 
specialized  microscopes  such  as  the  electron 
and  field  emission  types.  It  also  gives  an 
historical  treatment  of  scientific  societies  and 
the  broad  fields  of  interest  which  many  early 
scientists  had.  [Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.]  Grades  seyen  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  ' 


Reyiewed  by  Isaa,c  Aslmoy 

Horn  Bk  43:494  Ag  '67  60w 
“A  real  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the  deyelop- 
merit  of  all  areas  of  science  to  the  developmenl 
of  the  micro.scope,  and  since  the  book  refers 
to  scientists,  in  many  fields  it  can  serye  as  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  science.  Many 
interesting  quotations  are  included.  Recom- 

science  history  hold- 

iTiRS.  ir*.  w.  Alley 

Library  J  91:6202  D  15  '66  lOOw 

seryes  very  well  to  Introduce 
older  .student  to  a  serious  study 
science.  The  format  is  not 
childish.  Suggestions  for  further  reading  and 


footnoted  references  encourage  additional  study 
and  help  the  beginning  scholar  get  started  on 
library  research.  .  .  .  'The  book  is  well  indexed. 
Illustrations  add  to  the  text  and  are  particularly 
useful  in  clarifying  the  discussion  of  optical 
principles.  .  .  .  The  book  is  not  without  minor 
errors.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  [it]  is  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  biologically  sophisticated  high 
school  student.”  Madeline  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  76:74  N  '67  120w 


JACKSON,  CHARLES.  A  second-hand  life.  337p 
$5.95  Macnqillan  (N  T) 

67-21250 

“Two  old  friends,  Winifred  Grainger  and 
Harry  Harrison,  meet  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  man  Winnie  had  once  loved.  The  story  goes 
back  to  the  1920’s  and  before  in  a  small  upstate 
New  York  town.  From  the  evening  when  she 
was  seduced  at  the  age  of  11  by  a  neighbor, 
Winnie  has  been  [a  nymphomaniac].  .  .  .  Harry, 
her  confidant,  to  whom  she  has  always  re¬ 
counted  in  detail  her  sexual  adventures,  is  the 
opposite,  a  man  who  cannot  bring  himself  to 
share  an  intimacy  with  anyone.  The  two  lives 
are  set  as  foils  against  each  other,  both  second¬ 
hand.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Judon  La  Haye 

Best  Sell  27:190  Ag  16  '67  600w 
“The  author  of  The  Lost  Weekend  [BRD 
1944]  has  written  another  novel  and  has  created 
another  character  or  two  who  will  probably 
live  in  the  American  literary  portrait  gallery. 
.  .  .  The  picture  of  the  upper  stratum  of  small¬ 
town  American  life  in  the  early  20th  Century  is 
valid  and,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  well 
drawn.  An  interesting  book,  for  all  substantial 
collections  of  fiction.”  L.  W.  Griffin 
Library  J  92:2806  Ag  '67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Johnson 

Nat  R  19:1023  S  19  '67  600w 


L  Allies  ucrijivi  will  cLuu  iKJ  i]«w  Biiui  Liiana  to 
our  language,  unlike  the  Rreat  fiction  of  female 
despair  fit]  .  .  .  will  not  take  us  to  the  depths 
of  human  loss.  If  [It]  seems  old  and  tired,  it’s 
partly  because  Mr.  Jackson  uses  an  exhausted 
technique  to  recite  his  tale.  .  .  .  The  flaws 
rhere]  Rape  like  bottomless  fissures.  They  are 
failures  of  motivation,  conflict  and  character¬ 
ization.  .  .  .  [The  author]  wants  to  show  the 
terrible  price  a  woman  and  a  man  pav  for 
passion  or  its  fripid  opposite.  Instead,  he*^  lec- 
lures  us  about  it.  Which  produces  an  imaginary 
es.say,  not  a  novel.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  13  ’67  lOOOw 
New  Yorker  43:98  Ag  26  '67  150w 
“There  may  be  touching  aspects  In  Winnie’s 
dogged  .30 -odd  years  of  body  worship,  but 
Jackson  blurs  them  with  his  oddly  genteel 
clinicism.  Back  in  the  ‘40s,  his  booze-trapped 
hero,  Don  Birnam,  [of  The  Lost  Wtoekendl  ap¬ 
peared  to  symbolize  all  the  valuable  young  men 
caught  in  a  world  they  never  made.  But  poor, 
superserious  Winnie  .seems  like  the  slightly  Ir¬ 
relevant  older  sister  to  the  freewheeling  fe¬ 
males  of  our  time.” 

Newsweek  70:88  Ag  14  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:23  Ag  12  '67  850w 
Time  90:90  Ag  18  '67  IlOw 


JACKSON,  DONALD,  ed.  The 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.  See 
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JACKSON,  GEORGE  D.  Comintern  and  peasant 
1919-1930  [by]  George  D. 
Jackson,  Jr.  S39p  $8.50  Columbia  univ.  press 
335.4  Itoernatlonal  Peasant  Union.  Interna¬ 
tional  Peasant’s  Council.  Communist  Inter¬ 
national.  Agriculture  and  state.  Peasantry 

66-15489 

descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Burks 

Am  Hist  R  72:643  Ja  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Jaroslaw  Piekalkiewlcz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:538  .le  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Traian  Stoianovich 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:198  .Ta  ’07  4.30w 


JACKSON,.  KENNETH  T.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan 
m  the  city,  1916-1930.  326p  $7.60  Oxford 
329  Ku  Klux  KJan  (1916-  )  67-28129 

Ku^iaux^^^nn^^l®P^®®  the  view  “that  the 
l^n^Mon^  ^  small-town 

pnenomenon.  .  .  .  [He]  maintains  that  the  Klan 
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was  active  In  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Portland  (Oregon)  and  in  the  southern 
cities  of  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Knoxville,  and  Mem¬ 
phis.  .  .  .  Allegedly  a  lower-middle-class  move¬ 
ment,  ‘the  typical  Klansman  in  the  city  of 
Knoxville  was  35  years  of  age,  157  poimds  in 
weight,  and  Fundamentalist  in  religion.  .  .  . 
Only  one  member  in  16  boasted  of  p.  high  school 
education.'  ”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:1438  N  8  '67  60w 
“Mr.  Jackson  gives  a  scholarly  description  of 
the  ‘invisible  empire’  which  hoped  to  win 
10,000,000  white  Protestant  members.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  the  Klan  is  no  longer  an  effective  and 
viable  force  in  American  Ufe,  Mr.  Jackson’s 
thorough  study  shows  that  it  and  its  mentality 
remwn.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  recommended  for 
public  libraries  in  cities  and  for  university  li¬ 
braries.’’  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  92:3663  O  15  ’67  200w 


JACKSON,  MAHALIA.  Movin’  on  up,  by 
Mahalia  Jackson  with  Evan  McLeod  Wylie. 
212p  il  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 


B  or  92  66-22316 

“This  is  an  as -told- to  autobiography  of  the 
famous  gospel  singer  .  .  .  [and]  covers  the  de¬ 
tails  of  [her]  .  .  .  life  from  her  childhood  in 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago  where  she  migrated 
and  later  gained  international  fame.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  It  ends  with  her  marriage  to  Sigmund 
Galloway  in  1965. 


Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Boulse 

Best  Sell  26:379  Ja  15  ’67  600w 
“  ‘Movin’  on  up’  is  not  only  about  Mahalia 
Jackson.  She  tells  what  it  is  like  for  a  Negro 
child  to  live  slowly  and  happily — but  not  freely 
— in  the  South,  describes  the  excitement  of 
Chicago,  the  despair  of  the  Depression,  ex¬ 
plains  what  the  railroads  did  for  the  Negroes 
when  it  employed  them  as  waiters  and  porters 
and  showed  them  their  coimtry.  .  .  .  The  strain 
of  patient  sadness  that  accompanies  the  jubila¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  spirituals  underlies  [her] 
record.  The  result  is  as  straightforward  and 
as  stirring  as  her  singing.”  Pamela  Marsh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  10  ’67 
750w 

“Mahalia’ s  autobiography  differs  from  the 
pattern  of  the  current  rash  of  biographies  of 
famous  Negroes  only  in  that  Mahalia  pictures 
her  childhood  as  poor — but  happy.  She  her¬ 
self  emerges  as  a  direct,  uncomplicated  woman 
of  Integrity.  A  book  of  popular  appeal  recom¬ 
mended  for  most  general  libraries.”  Louise 
Giles 

Library  J  91:6600  N  16  ’66  lOOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Mr  6  ’67  180w 


JACKSON,  R.  N.  Pickering:  protector  of  Chin¬ 
ese.  127p  pi  maps  $4.90  Oxford 
B  or  92  Pickering,  William  Alexander.  Chin¬ 
ese  in  Malaysia  66-73419 

A  biography  of  “the  first  man  to  hold  the 
office  of  Protector  of  Chinese  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  after  that  function  was  created  in 
1877.  He  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
that  ofiice  until  1888.  .  .  .  His  biographer  [was] 
the  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Hong 
Kong.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  Brian  Harrison 

Am  Hist  R  72:1467  J1  ’67  390w 
“Jackson’s  biography  of  Pickering  is  informed 
by  nuance  and  tone  in  a  way  that  most,  more 
fully  academic  works  cannot  be.  At  the  same 
time,  it  suffers  woefully  inadequate  documenta¬ 
tion  and,  given  the  paucity  of  materials,  con¬ 
siderable  padding.  Iso  index.  Apart  from  his 
official  work,  Piclcering  was  not  an  interesting 
man,  nor  did  he  do  interesting  things.  Thus, 
this  slim  volume  might  better  have  been  a  long 
article.  Only  larger  libraries,  or  those  special¬ 
izing  in  Southeast  Asia,  British  imperial  history, 
or  Chinese  culture  need  acquire  it.’ 

Choice  4:76  Mr  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Williams 

Pacific  Affairs  39:219  spring-summer 
’66  350w 

“[Pickering]  played  a  vital  part  as  Protector 
of  Chinese  in  the  task  of  integrating  the  Chin¬ 
ese  community  into  the  fabric  of  Malayan  so¬ 
ciety,  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  produced  a  brief 
but  useful  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Chinese  Protectorate  was  born.  This 
is  more  of  a  tribute  to  a  neglected  figure  in 


British  Imperial  history  than  a  definitive  work 
of  scholarship;  but  it  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  those  interested  in  the  background  to  the 
present  racial  balance  in  Malaya.” 

TLS  p651  J1  28  ’66  13Uw 


JACKSON,  SIR  RICHARD.  Occupied  with 
crime.  310p  $4.96  Doubleday 
364.12  Criminal  investigation  66-17426 
An  account  of  his  career  by  the  former 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Investigation  Department  at  Scotland 
Yard. 


“.[This,  book]  Is  both  autobiography  and  the 
inside  view  of  Scotland  Yard  from  ‘a  small 
room  overlooking  the  Thames’  where  [the  au¬ 
thor]  worked  from  1946  to  1963.  .  .  .  There  are 
details .  of  many  outstanding  cases  and  people. 
There  is  much  about  Interpol  and  its  post-war 
revival,  and  about  his  final  decision  to  join 
Securicor,  the  largest  and  still  expanding  secur¬ 
ity  company  in  Britain.  It  is  well  written,  well 
orgMized  background  material  for  the  mystery 
reader  and  for  the  mystery  writer,  A  welcome 
addition  to  any  mystery  collection.”  M.  K 
Grant 


i-iuiary  u  i  0<  J.1UW 

,  ‘‘Here,  in  case  histories  written  in  a  style  as 
bald  and  functional  as  the  entries  on  a  police 
blotter,  IS  an  excellent  chance  to  study  British 
police  mentality  at  work.  If  the  accounts  of 
murder  are  disproportionate,  it  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  murders  are  the  most  Interesting.  But 
counterfeiting  and  fraud,  robbery  plain  and 
robbery  most  complex  aU  have  their  place  in 
these  pages — and  ultimately,  inexorably,  their 
court.  In  writing  this  unadorned  account 
of  his  stewardship.  Sir  Richard  has  done  service 
in  a  different  field.  Slow  and  heavy-handed, 
with,  a  thin  trickle  of  humor  and  almost  no 
style  at  all,  he  nevertheless  manages  somehow 
to  embody  and  epitomize  the  full  weight  of 
English  law.”  Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  12  ’67  370w 
New  Yorker  43:71  D  23  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  30w 


Sir  Richard  believes  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  creation  of  a  separately  recruited 
and  .  nationally  organized  C.I.D.  [Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Department] — forerunner,  perhaps, 
of  one  national  police  force  instead  of  the 
present .  regional  system — and  his  reasons  are 
interesting  and  important,  though  not  all  his 
readers  may  agree  with  them.  He  is  justifiably 
bitter  about  the  ‘anti-police  campaign’  of  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  ‘liberals’  (with  a 
small  T )  and  impatient  with  ‘fashionable’  sociol¬ 
ogists  who  hold  that  almost  every  crime  is  due 
to  mental  sickness.  This  book  is  a  well-written, 
factual  and  absorbing  document  with  no  un¬ 
explained  technicalities  to  bewilder  the  layman.” 

TLS  p8  Ja  4  ’68  450w 


JACKSON,  ROBERT  B,  The  remarkable  ride  of 
the  Abernathy  boys.  69p  il  $3.25  Walck,  H.Z. 
917.3  Abernathy,  Louie — Juvenile  literature. 
Abernathy,  Temple — Juvenile  literature.  U.S. 
— ^Description  and  travel — ^Juvenile  literature 

67-19924 


A  description  of  the  journey  of  “a  pair  of 
boys,  six  and  nine  years  old,  .  .  .  [who]  rode 
horseback  from  southwestern  Oklahoma  to  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  They  were  feted  at  various 
towns  en  route  and  arrived  in  Washington  and 
New  Yons  where  they  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  President  Taft  and  ex-Presi- 
dent.  Rqoseyelt.  .  .  [They  returned]  by  auto- 

rnobile  (a  little  red  Brush  runabout).  Note  that 
the  year  was  1910  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


‘  “Remarkable’  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  a 
trip  made  by  Temple  (6)  and  Bud  (10)  Aber¬ 
nathy  in  1910..  ...  A  glorious  adventure,  which 
adventure-loving-  boys  will  want  to  share.  In¬ 
credible  though  It  may  seem,  the  story  is  true.” 
Polly  Goodwin 

Book  World  pl4  O  22  ’67  200w 
Horn  Bk  43:764  D  ’67  90w 


A  true  adventure  to  make  modern  boys 
dream  of  the  ^ood  old  days.  The  straightfor¬ 
ward  account  is  enriched  with  numerous  bits 
of  related  information  about  the  history,  social 
life,  and  customs  of  the  period.  The  author 
mso  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities  to 
discuss  yintege  cars.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
aelig'htful  photo^rraphs.  Since  these  boys  are  now 
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JACKSON,  R.  B. — Continued 
men  living  in  Texas,  this  incident  will  give  to 
American  history  a  reality  seldom  conveyed  by 
textbooks.”  M.  A.  Wentroth 

Library  J  32:3850  O  15  67  150w 

“It’s  a  good  thing  there  are  photographs  and 
signs  of  authenticity  sprinkled  throughout  this 
utterly  incredible  and  unforgettable  story. 
Otherwise,  we  might  accuse  someone  of  a  leg- 
pull — not  excluding  the  Abernathy  boys,  Bud 
(67)  and  Temple  (63).”  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  21  ’67  320w 


JACKSON,  W.  G.  F.  The  battle  for  Italy.  372p 
pi  maps  $8.50  Harper 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns 
and  battles — Italy  67-21952 

The  author  who  was  “director  of  the  Unison 
planning  staff  in  England,  who  was  at  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  in  Algiers  during  the 
planning  of  the  invasion  and  who  also  served 
at  Alexander’s  headquarters,  writes  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  well  as  from  published  his¬ 
tories.  He  examines  both  the  Allied  and  Axis 
strategies  and  the  tactical  maneuvers  developed 
by  both  sides  to  implement  those  strategies 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  traces  the  growth  of  antagonisms 
and  tensions  between  the  Allied  planners.  .  .  . 
He  describes  the  frequently  frustrating  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Allies  to  break  one  fortification 
line  after  another,  and  discusses  the  results  of 
various  battles,  such  as  Salerno.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  without  histrionics,  with  light  but 
Infectious  enthusiasm,  [this  book,]  .  .  .  stronger 
on  plan  and  maneuver  than  on  the  feel  of  war, 
[is]  yet  continuously  interesting.  It  does  not, 
however,  dust  off  any  neglected  strategic  or 
tactical  gems.  Its  sober  pages  make  clear  why 
there  have  been  books  for  the  general  reader 
on  Italian  battles  but  none  hitherto  to  take  the 
whole  campaign  as  subject.  The  great  Anglo- 
American  strategy  debate  .  .  .  must  already 
be  familiar.  General  Jackson’s  retelling  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  balanced — but  deflating.  .  .  .  [If 
he]  is  right,  the  great  debate  loses  most  of  its 
intellectual  interest.”  Gordon  Harrison 
Book  World  p8  O  8  ’67  700w 


_  This  IS  one  of  the  best  books  on  [the]  cam¬ 
paign.  .  .  .  Without  going  into  excessive  de¬ 
tail,  General  Jackson  examines  alternate  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  .  .  .  While  critical 
of  some  commanders,  he  defends  others,  such 
as  American  General  J.  P.  Lucas,  whose  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  censured  by  other  writers. 
This  competent  study  is  capped  by  a  brief  and 
sanely  balanced  conclusion.  Numerous  small 
maps  are  intelligently  placed  throughout  the 
yojume.  The  book  should  be  in  university  and 
large  public  libraries  where  it  will  interest 
general  reader  and  the  field  specialist.” 
John  Buechler 

Library  J  92:3638  O  15  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Alberta  Hankenson 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  22  ’67  260w 
“Until  Gie  official  history  appears  this  wil 
certainly  be  the  standard  work  on  the  Italiar 
campaign.  It  has  ah  the  merits  of  a  good 
staff- officer  s  book.  The  processes  of  planning 
and  of  taking  decisions  are  described  from  the 
inside.  .  .  _.  The  staff-work  involved  in  Eightb 
Army  s  switch  of  its  axis  before  the  battles  for 
the  Gothic  line  is  singled  out  for  special  praise 
and  given  in  enough  detail  to  bring  out  Its 
skill  and  competence.  But .  General  Jackson 
has  not  forgotten  his  own  front-line  experience 
in  the  campaign,  .^though  he  has  been  forced 
to  eschew  tactical  descriptions  he  gives  the 
credit  due  to  the  ordinary  soldier.  .  .  .  It  is 
that  Side  of  the  campaign  which  is  superbly 
the  well-selected  photographs 
which  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
series. 


TLS  P1064  N  9  ’67  1150w 


ALEXANDER.  Record 
of  a  bibliographer;  selected  papers  of  Wil 

an?*  ■''’ith  an  Introi 

ayid  bibl.  by  William  H.  Bond.  236p  il  $7  9 
Harvard  univ.  press 

090  Rare  books.  Bibliography.  Book  collect 
„  67-2286 

Seventeen  papers  by  the  late  lihrnrlin  r 
Hh'hvard’s  Houghton  Library  are  gathered  her 
together  with  a  chronological  list  of  his  on 
hundred  twenty-six  publications  and  four  selec 
liis  Houghton  Librarw  Report 
With  the  exception  of  three  piec^,  the 


have  previously  appeared  in  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  The  Library,  Papers  of  the  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  Society  of  America,  and  The  Book  Collec¬ 
tor.  Chapter  bibliographies. 


“'This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  bibliographer  of  his  time.  .  .  .  The  second 
paper,  unpublished,  on  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin, 
was  delivered  in  1935  at  the  Groiier  Club.  .  .  . 
A  delight  to  read,  it  was  a  brilliant  debut 
before  a  distinguished  group  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  favorably  influenced  Jackson’s  career.  .  .  . 
The  last  paper  to  be  reprinted  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is,  appropriately.  The  Importance  of  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscripts  in  a  University  Library. 
‘This  is  surely  the  classic  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  position  occupied  by  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  in  a  research  library,’  the  editor 
comments.  .  .  .  What  gives  this  volume  its 
importance  is  the  distinguished  Introduc¬ 
tion.  It  has  many  revelations  for  those  who 
thought  they  knew  its  subject  weil  and  will  be 
required  reading  for  future  bibliographers.” 
L>.  A.  Randall 

Library  J  92:3018  S  15  ’67  550w 

“[Jackson’s]  dedication  to  the  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish  books  from  1475  to  1640  and  his  keen  blb- 
liogiaphical  acumen  are  evidenced  in  the  early 
article  on  Jacobean  counterfeit  printing,  in  the 
somewhat  later  study  of  works  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  account 
of  fees  charged  for  licensing  by  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  whose  records  from  1(302  to  1640  he 
edited,  and  in  the  report  on  the  revised  Short- 
Title  Catalogue,  which  will  be  his  greatest  but 
unfortunately  posthumous  contribution  to  bib¬ 
liography.  .  .  .  To  the  bibliophile  one  epistolary 
essay.  ‘A  Dibdinlan  Tour,’  will  stand  above  and 
apart  from  the  wealth  of  solid  scholarship 
packed  into  the  volume.  .  .  .  The  humanistic 
enjoyment  of  eveiythlng  that  had  style  was 
the  essence  of  Bill  Jackson  and  is  the  essence 
of  the  collection  of  essays.”  Edwin  Wolf 

New  Eng  Q  40:472  S  ’67  850w 

“This  selection  of  [Jackson’s]  papers  edited 
with  a  most  sensitive  biographical  introduction 
by  his  colleague  and  successor.  Hr.  W.  H. 
Bond,  will  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  his  great¬ 
ness  as  a  bibliographei-  to  those  who  were  not 
privileged  to  know  him  and  his  work.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  papers  collected  here  reveal  Jack¬ 
son’s  encyclopeaic  knowledge  and  bibliographical 
penetration;  but  they  fail  to  capture  the  delight 
of  discovery  and  communication  which  was  so 
vital  a  part  of  Jackson  in  the  flesh.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  collection  has  been  compiled 
rather  to  illustrate  Jackson’s  development  and 
interests  than  to  make  available  all  his  im¬ 
portant  bibliographical  articles.  ...  At  least 
half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  collec¬ 
tors  and  of  provenance,  a  field  in  which  Jack- 
son  was  (since  He  Ricci)  the  acknowledged 
master,  but  which  would  not  at  once  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  word  ‘bibliographer’  in  the  title.’ 

TLS  P1172  N  30  ’67  850w 


JACOB,  HERBERT,  ed.  Politics  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  states ;  a  comparative  analysis ;  Herbert 
Jacob  and  Kenneth  N.  Vines,  editors.  493p  $7 
Little 

320.973  State  governments.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government  65-17333 

‘"rhirteen  authors  (Jacob,  Milbrath,  Ranney, 
Zeigler,  Hj^,  Schlesinger.  Vines,  Penniman, 
Salisbui’y,  Hawson,  Robinson,  Friedman,  and 
Elazar)  examined  traditional  topics  such  as  in¬ 
terest  groups,  pai'ties,  legislatures,  and 
courts  as.  well  as  the  policy  outputs  of  states 
I?-,,®  highway,  and  welfare  programs.” 

(Choice)  Annotated  chapter  bibliographies.  Iii- 


it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  this  book  that 
.  .  .  state  politics  research  has  not  produced 
enough  usable  data.  ...  In  [its]  absence  .  .  . 

.the  presence  of  the  newer  techniques  of 
political  science  analysis  the  new  generation  of 
things:  rely  on  monographic 
accounts  ,  as  far  as  they  will  take  them  (and 
1  heavy  at  times:  one 

here  has  over  a  hundred  footnotes)  and 
correlation  calculations  can 
nomuia  factors  that  significantly  affect  state 

.  present  authors  rely 
‘in  methodological  tool.  .  .  .  The 
®  <io?eri  scholars  represented  here  is, 
criticisms  raised,  a  useful  contribu- 
nniiViV..  ’  a-®hieving  an  understanding  of 
Honhi«?n.atiH  •  •  rnoving  toward  more 

sophmicated  methods  of  comparative  analysis. 
.  .  .  The  authors  not  only  bring  some  new  and 
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interesting  evidence  to  light,  they  have  also 
shown  imagination  and  Inventiveness  in  their 
treatment  of  materials.”  Duane  Dockard 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:165  Mr  '67  llUOw 
‘‘The  results  of  recent  research  in  a  given 
field  periodically  require  codification.  [This]  is 
an  ambitious  attempt  at  such  codification.  .  .  . 
No  book,  prior  to  this  one,  has  attempted  such 
a  comprehensive  comparative  analysis  of  so 
many  topics  in  this  field  of  political  science.  .  .  . 
While  unevenness  in  style  and  coverage  exist 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  the  total  result  is  an 
impressive  encyclopedia  of  information  and 
generalizations  about  state  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  This  book  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  field.” 

Choice  3:362  Je  '66  220w 


JACOBI,  JOLANDE.  The  way  of  individuation; 
tr.  by  R.  F.  C.  Hull.  177p  $4.75  Harcourt 
156.2  Jung,  Carl  Gustav.  Psychology 

67-11969 

The  author  offers  “a  discussion  of  Jung’s 
concept,  individuation,  the  Innate  tendency  of 
an  individual  to  realize  himself  as  a  unique, 
whole  person.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
psychological  meaning  of  the  second  half  of 
life.”  iDibrary  J)  Bibliography.  Index.  First 
published  in  Switzerland  under  the  title  Der 
Weg  zur  Individuation. 


"Dr.  Jacobi  is  well  known  as  a  systematic 
expositor  of  Jung’s  ideas.  This  book  [is  writ¬ 
ten]  in  nontechnical  fa.shion  for  the  educated 
layman.”  E.  F.  Edinger 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  '67  120w 
“The  persuasiveness  of  Jungian  psychology 
depends  upon  the  impact  of  its  imagery.  Like 
poetry,  it  can  achieve  new  Interest  by  reinter¬ 
pretation,  but  translating  the  metaphors  into 
everyday  language  tends  to  destroy  it.  Therein, 
perhaps,  lies  the  central  flaw  of  [this  work]. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Jacobi’s  clear,  straightforward  expli¬ 
cation  of  Jungian  theory  leaves  nothing  to  the 
Imagination.  .  .  .  Despite  the  well-meaning  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  disciple  to  simplify  the  works 
of  the  master,  Jung's  own  writings  remain  the 
very  best  advertisements  for  his  theories.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  20  ’67  140w 


JACOBS,  LELAND  B.  Is  somewhere  always  far 
away?  il.  by  John  E.  Johnson.  4Sp  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.59  Holt 

811  67-10738 

The  author  ‘‘writes  of  familiar  places  and 
experiences  (at  the  beach,  in  the  rain,  feeding 
the  pigeons,  riding  the  subway,  and  imagina¬ 
tive  play)  in  verses  of  [generally]  8-12  lines. 
.  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Somewhere,  it  seems  to  me,  something  is 
wrong,  because  kids  usually  ask  questions  that 
are  more  embarrassing,  more  tough-minded, 
more  interesting  than  the  questions  and  answers 
that  this  book  provides.  Like  the  title,  a  good 
many  of  these  poems  run  to  facility.”  Eve  Mer- 
riam 

Book  World  plO  D  24  ’67  130w 
“Pen  drawings  with  washes  of  beige  and 
mustard  heighten  each  poem.  Four-  and  five- 
year-olds  will  be  carried  along  by  the  rhythm 
of  the  lines  and  the  freshness  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  first-graders  will  identify  with  the  ‘I’ 
of  the  verses.  This  is  an  appealing  book  of 
poems  for  young  children.”  B.  L.  Ryder 
Library  J  92:3840  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
“[Mr.  Jacobs  relies]  on  the  tried  and  true. 
There  is  nothing  in  [this  book]  that  will  make 
anyone  mad.”  John  Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  5  ’67  lOw 


JACOBS,  LOUiS.  Seeker  of  unity;  the  life  and 
works  of  Aaron  of  Starosselje.  168p  $5  Basic 
bks. 

296.8  Aaron  ben  Moses,  ha-Levi,  of  Staro- 
sel’ye  67-11452 

“Aaron  of  Starosselje  was  a  disciple  of 
Schneor  Zalman,  leader  of  the  group  of  Habad 
Hasidim.  and  a  rival  of  the  son  of  Schneor 
Zalman,  Dobh  Baer.  .  .  .  The  author  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Rabbi 
Aaron,  followed  by  some  background  chapters 
necessary  for  the  grasping  of  his  thought.  These 
are  on  the  ten  Sephlroth,  .  .  .  the  Tzimtzum,  or 
‘withdrawal’,  .  .  .  and  the  school  of  Habad 
Hasidism.  All  this  is  preliminary  to  a  study  of 
the  particular  teaching  of  Rabbi  Aaron.”  (TLS) 
Index. 

“[Rabbi]  Jacob’s  prolific  pen  has  added  an¬ 
other  scholarly  book  to  the  literature  on  Ha¬ 


sidism.  .  .  .  [His]  study,  erudite,  thorough  and 
readable,  is  indispensable  for  scholarly  librar¬ 
ies.  It  is  also  recommended  for  college  courses 
in  Jewish  thought  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
adults  interested  in  Hasidism.”  M.  A.  Cohen 

Library  J  92:2579  J1  ’67  180w 
“[The  author’s]  standing  as  an  authority  on 
aspects  of  Jewish  mysticism  is  already  well 
established,  and  his  latest  book  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  veiy 
difficult  subject.  .  .  .  [His]  study  is  throughout 
objective  and  detached.  He  classes  Rabbi  Aaron 
as  a  panentheist.  .  .  .  As  the  reader  pursues  his 
way  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Jacobs  he  must 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  how  God  with¬ 
draws  to  leave  room  for  the  universe  and  yet 
embraces  the  universe.  This  is  the  problem  of 
unity  which  gives  its  title  to  this  acute  and 
stimulating  study.” 

TLS  p94  F  2  ’67  47()w 


JACOBS,  MELVILLE,  comp.  The  anthropolo¬ 
gist  looks  at  myth;  ed.  by  John  Greenway: 
foreword  by  Melville  Jacobs;  introd.  by  John 
Greenway;  pub.  for  the  Am.  folklore  society. 
323p  $6  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 

398.2  Mythology  66-63478 

“A  reissue  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk¬ 
lore  .  .  .  composed  of  10  papers,  each  on  the 
relationship  of  myth  to  culture  among  a  differ¬ 
ent  people.  Most  focus  on  a  single  myth  or 
story  or  at  most  a  single  type.  Area  coverage 
is  wide  though  favoring  Oceania.”  (Choice)  In¬ 
dex. 


“All  [the  papers]  are  concerned  with  both 
style  and  content  and  relationships  with  both 
the  individual  psyche  and  social  structure, 
though  with  varying  emphases.  Interpretations 
are  mainly  cautious  and  balanced.  Excellent  for 
advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates.” 
Choice  4:104  Mr  ’67  150w 
“Each  of  the  papers  is  the  work  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  imaginative  scholar:  taken  to¬ 
gether  they  should  do  much  to  correct  the 
(surely  curious)  notion  that  the  study  of  verbal 
behavior  can  play  but  a  minor  role  in  the  an¬ 
thropologist’s  arsenal  of  techniques.  The  sub¬ 
jects  range  from  William  A.  Lessa’s  study  of  a 
myth  from  Ulithi  atoll.  Weston  La  Barre’s  ex¬ 
amination  of  several  folktales  of  the  Aymara  of 
Bolivia,  and  Robert  F.  Spencer’s  consideration 
of  a  Burmese  Jataka  to  Dr.  Dell  R.  Skeel’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  medieval  romance — leaning  on  the 
Freudian  canon.  .  .  .  All  the  essays  offer 

fascinating  reading,  even  to  the  layman  who  is 
digging  for  the  first  time  into  these  arcane 
matters.”  E.  V.  Sutherland 

Library  J  91:5638  N  15  ’66  260w 


JACOBS,  NORMAN.  The  sociology  of  develop¬ 
ment:  Iran  as  an  Asian  case  study.  541p  $17.50 
Fraeger 

309.155  Iran — Social  conditions.  Iran — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Iran — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-15743 

“Using  ‘model  analysis,’  a  ,  .  .  sociologist 
and  economist  describes  the  Institutional  goals 
and  values  of  the  Iranian  society.  These  so¬ 
cietal  goals  and  values  affect  both  the  Iranian 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  means  of  achieving  it.  An 
institutional  base  does  not  now  exist  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rational,  objective,  self-gene¬ 
rating,  and  sustaining  economic  organization. 
I'lconomic  development  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
achieved  until  the  institutional  structure  and 
values  of  Iran  are  adjusted  to  this  end.  Deriva¬ 
tive  conclusions  follow.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


“The  study  lends  convincing  support  to  the 
thesis,  not  widely  understood,  that  noneco¬ 
nomic  factors  are  of  utmost  importance  in 
achieving  economic  development.  'The  book  is 
recommended  for  this  reason.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  insights  it  presents  of  the  Iran¬ 
ian  character  and  as  an  example  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  ‘model  analysis.’  ” 

Choice  4:880  O  ’67  180w 
“[The  first]  portion  of  the  book  will  enlighten 
any  Western  adviser  .  .  .  who  has  struggled  to 
understand  and  help  the  Iranian  in  his  often- 
stated  purpose  of  bringing  economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  his  country.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
second  part  of  the  book,  except  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  concluding  pages,  is  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  very  lo^'ic  used  for  clarification.  .  .  .  While 
much  of  this  discussion  of  methodology  will  be 
helpful  for  many  readers,  only  members  of  the 
model-builders’  priesthood  will  fully  appreciate 
all  of  it.  .  .  .  [At  the  end]  Jacobs  suggests  prac. 
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JACOBS,  NORMAN — Continued 
tieal  ways  in  which  foreign  advisers  can  en- 
courage  the  changes  in  certain  of  the  Iranian  s 
attitudes  that  must  be  made  as  a  prerequisite 
to  economic  development.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
important  contributions  of  [his]  study  lie  in 
this  concluding  chapter.  In  sum,  this  book  may 
be  profitably  read  by  the  million  Americans  con¬ 
cerned  with  underdeveloped  economies.”  W. 
F.  Harwood 

Science  164:1433  D  16  ’66  550w 


JACOBSEN,  JOSEPHINE.  The  animal  inside; 
poems.  113p  $4  Ohio  univ.  press 
811  66-11299 

The  poems  in  this  book  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  periodicals. 


Choice  4:830  O  ’67  90w 


“Josephine  Jacobsen  observes  carefully  and 
writes  fastidiously.  .  .  .  Her  richness  of 

rhythm  is  Hopkins-like  and  infrequently  found 
in  poetry  today.  .  ,  .  The  elegant,  punctilious 
speech  of  such  poems  as  ‘The  Autopsy’  .  .  . 
has  recurrent  lush  Haitian  pieces  for  counter¬ 
point.  The  title  comes  from  a  passage  in  The 
Golden  Bough:  ‘The  animal  Inside  the  animal 
.  .  .  is  the  soul.’  Recommended.”  Ray  Smith 
Library  J  91:2500  My  16  ‘66  170w 


“The  scene  of  Josephine  Jacobsen’s  .  .  .  third 
collection  ranges  all  the  way  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Haiti.  With  an  eye  attracted  to  small 
natui’al  detail,  she  writes  of  starfish  and  rein¬ 
deer;  one  of  her  finest  poems  is  a  sestina  on 
hummingbirds.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jacobsen’s  work  .  .  . 
has  a  lightness  and  airiness  about  it.  She  is 
sometimes  excellent  in  observing  people  close 
up.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  Jacobsen  is  never  merely 
pictorial;  she  is  Interested  In  .  .  .  the  spiritual 
motivation  of  reality.  Her  observant  eye  and 
varied  interest,  reflected  in  a  broad  range  of 
skillfully  handled  stanza  forms,  makes  for  a 
most  attractive  volume.”  W.  J.  Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  D  11  ’66  250w 
“Josephine  Jacobsen  is  gifted  with  the  power 
to  get  outside  her  own  personality  and  assume 
the  Identity  of  the  subject  that  absorbs  her. 

.  .  .  Even  when  she  deals  with  deaths  in  her 
family,  she  cultivates  an  odd  impersonalitj’’.  She 
always  chooses  far  relatives — cousins,  uncles — 
not  near  ones;  .  .  .  deaths  which  are  her  own, 
Md  not  her  own,  at  once.  Despite  the  limited 
mtimacy,  there  is  no  loss  of  intensity.  The 
measured  _  portions  of  personal  involvement  al¬ 
low  emotional  leev/ay  for  her  to  explore  the 
geography  of  death  with  detachment.  Especially 
moving  are  the  poems  which  illuminate  primi¬ 
tive  or  mythical  styles  of  thought.”  Laurence 
Lieberman 

Poetry  109:398  Mr  ’67  200w 


JACOBUS,  JOHN.  Twentieth- century  archltec- 
mre;  the  middle  years,  1940-65.  216p  11  $18.60 
Praeger 

724.9  Architecture.  Modem— 20th  century 

66-12526 

,  Prof^or  of  pt  history  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  offers  a  critical  analysis  of  the  re- 
architecture  in  the  1940’s 
^d  1960  s  and  the  emergence  in  the  1960’s  of 
a  dramatic  new  art  form  of  our  times.  He 

‘late’  styles  and 
the  inajOT  architectural  achievements  of  the 

mid-century;  Frank 
Grropius,  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  ^d  Le  Corbusier.  .  .  .  The  author  then 

I96{?q®  architects  of  the 

1950  s  ^d  .  .  .  considers  the  malor  intoma- 
Ind^*  trends.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography 


Reviewed  by  Edgar  Kaufmann 

Arch  Forum  127:76  J1  '67  600w 

is  not  to  berate  Mr.  Jacobus,  whose 
many  virtues.  It  is  comprehensive  and 
diligently  acquaints  us  with  many  interesting 
architMtural  events  abroad.  .  .  .  The  difflcuRv 
IS  that .  this  book  will  fall  into  the  ha^s^ 
l^P^^ssionable  students  who  may  take  serioiislv 
Jacobus’,  notion  that  archItectuVe  is  a  SaUe? 

spatial  drama.  .  Thlt 
^hat  we  need  architecture  for.  Jacobus 
hardly  mentions  the  potentials  of  modern  tech 
SPP®  problems  of  the  con- 

human  environment.  In  fact®  there 
I?  human  being  to  be  seen  in  anv  of 

Ma,.  dazzling  photographs  in  this  %ook 

mention  of  the  new  communl- 
ty  architecture  in  such  ‘new  towns’  as  Tnnmia 
m  Finland.  Cumbernauld  in  ScSd,  or  Riston 


in  Virginia,  which,  in  terms  of  both  applicable 
art  and  essential  survival,  seem  to  bold  far 
greater  promise  for  the  future  of  architecture 
than  a  whole  megalopolis  full  of  brooding  Art 
and  Architecture  buildings.  Only  in  the  last 
pages  does  Jacobus  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
problem.”  Wolf  von  Eckardt 

Book  Week  p20  Mr  6  ’67  1300w 
“The  main  body  of  the  book  presents  the 
most  detailed  and  perceptive  analysis  of  archi¬ 
tectural  developments  [since  1940]  that  has 
yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Though  Jacobus’  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  the  historical  relationships  of 
modern  architecture,  the  book  can  be  read  as 
architecturfil  criticism  as  well  because  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  recent.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for 
architectural  students.” 

Choice  4:154  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  86:532  Ag  25  ’67  1050w 
“This  study  is  so  dense  with  adjectives  as 
to  be  almost  unreadable.  .  .  .  The  ideal  [Jaco¬ 
bus]  pursues  as  a  historian  is  that  history  re¬ 
veal  itself  in  a  continuity  of  style,  without 
mutation.  .  .  .  He  purports  to  show  that  the 
architects  of  the  20’s  simply  made  ‘one  addi¬ 
tional  step  in  the  long  evolution  of  Western 
art,’  that  the  so-called  International  Style 
they  developed  was  not  ‘completely  unique.’ 
.  .  .  Almost  everything  done  in  recent  years 
he  qualifies  as  either  Miesian  or  Corbuslan. 
Yet  he  never  seems  to  grasp  the  achievements 
of  these  two  men.  The  book  is  handsomely 
made  and  fully  illustrated  with  almost  400 
photographs  and  plans,  although  most  of  the 
works  shown  are  well  known.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  only  for  the  most  comprehensive  col¬ 
lections.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:6071  D  16  ’66  320w 


“[Jacobus]  admits  that  his  account  of  the 
architecture  'derivative  in  style  to  a  large 
extent’  of  the  past  quarter-century  has  turn¬ 
ed  out  ‘uncomfortably  two-dimensional.’  ...  A 
two-dimensional  approach  would  need  no  apol¬ 
ogy,  even  so,  if  the  right  two  dimensions  are 
found.  .  .  .  [However.  Le  Corbusier]  is  the  one 
architect  in  the  book  who  is  not  two-dlmen- 
sionally  rendered:  the  pages  on  Ronchamp,  the 
monastery  of  La  Tourette  and  the  Government 
buildings  at  Chandigarh  tumesce  (there's  no 
other  word  for  it)  and  emphasize  the  skillful 
panoramic  flatness  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  The  com¬ 
pass  of  style  proves  too  narrow  to  include  such 
substantia]  figures  as  Frel  Otto,  Konrad 
Wachsmann  or  Buckminster  Fuller  (all  non- 
stylists  udth  a  consequential  influence  on  the 
style  of  the  middle  years)  .  .  .  and  other  styl¬ 
istic,  experimenters  who  have  contributed  to  the 
hveliness  of  a  chaotic  quarter-century.”  Reyner 
Banham 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p78  N  20  ’66  760w 


Sat  R  60:42  Mr  11  ’67  190w 


TLS  p362  Ap  27  ’67  600w 


JACOBY,  NEIL  H.  U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan;  a  study 
o?.i  self-help,  and  development. 

364p  $8.60  Praeger 

338.9,1  Economic  assistance.  Taiwan — ^Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-21784 

,An  examination  of  “the  effects  of  [American] 
aid  on  the  Taiwan  economy.  After  presenting 
the  scope  and  method  of  his  study,  [Jacoby] 
discusses  the  U.S.  aid  program  in  terms  of  its 
objectives,  character,  organization,  and  institu¬ 
tions;  reviews  Taiwan’s  economic,  social,  and 
politic^  development  and  Its  military  burden: 
and  then  devotes  about  one-third  of  the  book 
to  analyzing  the  relationships  between  aid  and 
development.  [Appendices  provide]  statistical 
data  and  toee  growth  models  of  Taiwan’s  econ. 

■  •  ^1®  chapter  summarizes  the  flaws 
and  errors  In  the  Taiwan  aid  program,  reasons 
success  in  Taiwan,  and  other  lessons.” 
(Am  Econ  R)  Index. 


s  book  is  certainly  an  urgently  need- 
and  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive  yet  pidilished  on  this  subject.  ...  It  should 
that  Jacoby’s  study  accepted,  without 
ewiluation,  .both  the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of 
®-  Poktionl  and  military  policies  and  re- 
their  Official  statistics.  .  .  . 
book,  he  makes  candid  and 
^  number  of  con¬ 
troversial  and  vital  issues.  ...  In  my  judgment. 

®  suc^ssful  in  analy^ng  Die  ef- 

Taiwan’s  development.  But 
^®  Kipre  than  a  case  study.  He  is 
dratvi^  lessons  of  value 
dcvelof,  He  also  attempts  to 

develop  methods  for  aid  evaluation,  but  with 
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less  success.  .  .  .  An  Interesting  book  charac¬ 
terized  by  [the  author’s]  skillful  interpretations 
of  factual  materials.”  C.  H.  C.  Kao 

Am  Econ  R  57:943  S  ’67  900w 
“The  main  thrust  of  [the  author’s]  evaluation 
concentrates  on  economic  development  and  the 
viability  of  the  Taiwan  economy  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  measures  of  merit  by  which  the  program’s 
success  is  to  be  .ludged.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  the 
book  is  a  rich  store  of  valuable  data  not  only 
on  the  economy,  projects,  sectors,  and  trade, 
but  on  social  and  political  development  over 
the  1951-1965  period  and  on  bargaining  relations 
between  United  States  aid  administrators  and 
the  Chinese  .  .  .  [although]  one  may  quarrel 
with  some  of  the  technical  points  in  the  analy¬ 
sis.  (For  example,  .  .  .  the  discussion  of  the 
links  between  the  military  aid  program,  which 
totaled  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  economic 
aid  program,  and  the  economic  aid  program 
is  reflective  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  very  far.)  Nevertheless,  the  study  Is  an  aus¬ 
picious  advance  in  program  evaluations  that 
have  been  done  before.”  Charles  Wolf 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:185  J1  ’67  410w 


JAEGER,  HENRY.  The  fortress;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Richard  and  Clara  Winston.  260p 
$5.95  Harper 

65-20985 

This  novel  “concerns  Hugo  Starosta  and  his 
family,  who,  with  a  number  of  other  houseless 
persons,  live  in  a  dilapidated  18th-century  fort¬ 
ress  in  postwar  Germany.  There  is  his  somewhat 
colorless  wife  Eliese,  and  there  are  lour  chil¬ 
dren.  Two  of  these,  bom  in  the  heyday  of  Naz¬ 
ism,  have  grown  up  and  moved  away.  .  .  V 
Their  names  are  Adolf  and  Hermann.  The  other 
two,  Albert  and  the  daughter  Mimo,  gradually 
deteriorate  morally  until  one  is  in  the  reforma¬ 
tory  and  the  other  has  taken  to  the  streets.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  B.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  26:395  F  1  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  31  '67 
750w 

“It  is  a  tribute  to  the  author’s  skill  that  the 
people  are  not  only  belieyable  but  sympathetic — 
from  the  crabby  grandmother  to  the  neighbors 
in  this  prolonged  ‘temporary’  housing  for  dis¬ 
placed  persons.  A  good  picture  of  life  among  the 
culturally  depriyed,  trapped  in  a  cage  of  their 
own  incompetence.  Worthwhile,  well  translated, 
but  without  wide  general  appeal;  for  public, 
college,  university  libraries.”  Lois  Huish 
Library  J  92:133  Ja  1  ’67  180w 
“For  those  hot  in  pursuit  of  allegory,  the 
fortress  could  be  taken  (like  another  ship  of 
fools)  for  the  world.  ...  It  does  not  even 
matter  that  it  is  in  Germany.  It  exists  merely 
to  accommodate  a  cast  of  characters  whose 
passions  are  generic,  whose  will  to  live  Is  chief¬ 
ly  biological,  whose  struggles  are  as  Ineyitable 
as  their  end.  These  people  are  as  symbolic  in 
their  poverty  and  their  malice,  in  their  seduc¬ 
tions  and  murders  and  suicides,  and  in  their 
everlasting  dreams  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
as  is  the  fortress  itself.  What  Mr.  Jaeger  has 
written  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  documen¬ 
tary  of  disillusion  about  the  wastage  of  the 
gift  of  life.”  Virgilia  Peterson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  29  ’67  760w 
“[This  noyel]  exudes  a  noxious  smog  of 
monotony.  Though  The  Fortress  is  filled  with 
violence,  sex,  prostitution,  murder,  and  as¬ 
sorted  delinquencies,  it  reads  like  the  report  of 
a  tired  case  worker,  put  down  grudgingly  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  day'.  ...  In  the  hands  of  a 
professional  the  events  Mr.  Jaeger  relates  might 
have  been  welded  into  a  worthwhile  novel.  The 
lives  of  the  lumpen-proletariat  can  be  made, 
and  have  been  made,  the  Ingredients  of  power¬ 
ful  fiction.  .  .  .  [The  author]  Is  an  amateur. 
He  endlessly  repeats  scenes,  he  shifts  view¬ 
points,  and  what’s  worse,  he  transfers  the 
perennial  boredom  besetting  his  characters  to 
the  book  itself.  .  .  .  The  translation  by  the 
usually  reliable  Winstons  is  as  lusterless  as  the 
original.”  Richard  Plant 

Sat  R  50:34  Mr  18  ’67  470w 


JAFFE,  RONA.  The  cherry  in  the  martini.  190p 
$4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

66-21819 

Written  in  the  form  of  a  fictional  case  history, 
this  book  “follows  a  young  woman’s  emotional 
development  from  childhood  to  early  middle 
age.  As  the  heroine  reminisces  informally,  the 
reader  learns  about  her  relationships  with  imag¬ 
inary  friends  of  early  childhood,  the  elementary- 


school  best  friend,  the  older  high -school  girl 
she  adored  from  a  distance,  the  actor  on  whom 
she  had  a  teen-age  crush,  the  college  boy 
for  whom  she  felt  a  strong  friendship  that  did 
not  quite  turn  into  love,  the  eligible  young  men 
in  whom  she  could  not  become  interested,  and 
the  adults  with  whom  she  later  had  .  .  .  af¬ 
fairs.”  (Library  J) 


“Charged  with  emotional  impact,  riddled  with 
the  deep  subconscious  memories  of  childhood’s 
innocent  and  cruel  pastimes,  this  book  presents 
a  not-to-be-soon-forgotten  picture  of  imaginary 
children  who  are  both  the  tortured  and  the 
torturers.  The  reader  would  like  to  pretend 
this  pre-adult  world  never  existed  for  him  in¬ 
dividually,  but  underneath  each  Incident  of 
cruelty,  each  theatrical  bit  of  make-believe, 
each  acted-out  lie  opens  a  small  door  within 
one’s  own  subconscious:  this  is  not  a  novel  to 
be  taken  lightly,  but  rather  with  a  ‘dead  ser¬ 
iousness.’  Up  until  the  final  chapter  the  book 
makes  fascinating  reading;  at  that  point,  how¬ 
ever,  it  makes  too  big  a  jump  in  content  to 
sustain  its  earlier  promise.  Notwithstanding, 
college  and  public  libraries  should  consider 
buying  it.” 

Choice  4:830  O  ’67  130w 
“Although  [the]  relationships  are  scrutinized 
for  psychological  Implications  as  the  narrator 
philosophizes  on  the  meaning  of  growing  up, 
the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  lighthearted 
account.  Some  of  the  incidents  described  are 
amusing,  some  are  poignant.  The  character¬ 
ization  is  well  done.’  S.  L.  Hopkinson 
Library  J  91:3768  Ag  ’66  160w 
“If  not  a  literal  memoir,  [this  book]  is,  says 
the  author,  ‘the  way  I  remembered  it.’  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  problem  with  all  reminiscence 
is  perspective,  and  it  seems  to  this  reader 
that  the  author  is  too  close  to  her  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  sort  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  fic¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Simmered  in  time,  these  chunks  of 
the  past  might  have  had  a  finer  texture.”  Mar¬ 
tin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pS2  O  2  ’66  lOOw 
Newsweek  68:114  N  14  '66  170w 


JAGAN,  CHEDDI.  The  West  on  trial;  my  fight 
for  Guyana’s  freedom.  471p  pi  $10  Int.  pubs. 

320.988  Guyana — Politics  and  government 

67-3122 

A  political  autobiography  of  CheddI  Jagan, 
leader  of  the  People’s  Progressive  Party  in 
Guvana,  and  twice  premier.  Mr  Jagan  opens 
with  a  description  of  his  plantation  childhood, 
and  an  account  of  his  college  days  in  the  United 
States  before  he  returned  to  British  Guiana  in 
1943.  Index. 


“[This  book]  reveals  that  here  is  a  man 
who,  when  he  finds  himself  at  odds  with 
former  friends,  assumes  that  it  is  they  who 
are  changing  or  adopting  arbitrary  attitudes, 
never  Cheddi  Jagan.  This  work  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  its  author  became  a  Marxist,  nor 
how  he  became  the  type  who  equates  the  very 
word  socialism  with  Marxism  nor  the  extent 
of  his  own  actions  which  brought  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  him.  It  does  portray  well 
the  plight  of  the  Guyanese  ‘little  man’  of  what¬ 
ever  racial  origin.” 

Choice  4:1168  D  ’67  ISOw 


Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:2558  J1  ’67  160w 

“Jagan  establishes  himself  as  a  major  chron¬ 
icler,  as  well  as  a  leader,  of  the  Third  World. 
His  sincerity  is  striking.  .  .  .  Like  many  politi¬ 
cal  apologists,  Jagan  has  Irritating  moments. 
His  fondness  for  listing  Imperialist  misdeeds 
often  dampens  his  impact.  .  .  .  Also  he  tends  to 
be  one-sided.  .  .  .  He  is  never  quite  explicit — or 
perhaps  he  isn’t  quite  sure — about  his  political 
beliefs  and  their  implications  in  the  Guyanese 
context.  .  .  .  [However]  none  of  this  alters  his 
basic  argument  or  its  significance  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  .lagan  is  anything  but  a  defeatist.  .  .  . 
[He]  predicts  a  dictatorship,  seeing  his  own 
overthrow  as  one  of  the  chain  of  dominoes 
toppled  by  the  US  reaction  to  Latin  American 
socialism.”  Colin  Henfrey 

New  Statesman  71:897  Je  17  ’66  lOOOw 


“[Dr.  Jagan’s  thesis]  is  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  .  .  .  were  sabotaged  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  big  business  and  above  all  by  the 
Americans  exerting  pressure  on  Britain.  .  .  . 
[Dr.  Jagan]  writes  as  a  bitter  man  with  an  axe 
to  grind.  Much  of  what  he  says,  however,  is 
irrefutable.  .  .  .  For  an  inside  view  of  British 
Guiana  politics.  Dr.  Jagan’s  account  is  obvious¬ 
ly  of  great  Importance.  By  Its  account  of  the 
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JAGAN,  CHEDDI — Continued 
social  inequalities  of  British  Guiana  still  per¬ 
sisting  when  he  was  a  child,  his  book  is  not 
only  interesting  but  valuable  tor  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  reasons  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
country's  political  life.” 

TLS  p852  S  15  ’66  700w 


JAHODA,  GLORIA.  The  other  Florida.  336p  pi 
$6.95  Scribner 

917.59  Florida — Description  and  travel 

67-21339 

The  area  described  in  this  book  “includes  all 
of  the  West  Florida  Panhandle  beyond  Pen¬ 
sacola,  [Tallahassee,  and  the]  .  .  .  pine  barrens, 
jungle  hammocks  and  wet  and  dry  savannas, 
extending  from  the  elbow  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  to  the  Gulf  at  Cedar  Keys.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“This  is  a  book  of  travel,  history,  folklore,  a 
sociological  study,  and  a  description  of  a  coun¬ 
try  strange  and  exotic  enough  to  enthrall  any 
traveler,  real  or  armchair.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
a  few  hundred  square  miles  around  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jahoda  claims  that  she  is 
'no  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings’  but  she  proves 
to  have  as  sharp  an  eye  and  as  keen  an  ear. 
She  has  succeeded  in  immortalizing  her  bit  of 
Florida  earth  just  as  surely  as  Mrs.  Rawlings 
did  Cross  Creek.  The  people,  songs,  stories, 
birds,  animals  and  plants  are  described  with  a 
journalist's  sense  for  the  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  and  with  a  poet’s  sensitivity  for  langu¬ 
age.  ...  A  bit  of  our  American  heritage  that 
everyone  should  read  and  enjoy.”  Elizabeth 
Thalman 

Library  J  92:3040  S  15  ’67  210w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  22  ’67  180w 


JAKES,  JOHN.  Tiros;  weather  eye  in  space. 
191p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 

551.6  Tiros  (Meteorological  satellite) — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  66-9364 

This  is  the  “story  of  the  development  and 
achievements  of  the  TIROS  and  NIMBUS 
weather- satellite  systems.  [Appendixes  include 
tables  showing  the  performance  of  Tiros  I 
through  X.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  ten  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:368  Ja  I  ’67  80w 
“Before  introducing  the  TIROS  project,  the 
author  present.?  a  brief  history  of  weather 
forecasting  with  just  enough  technical  detail 
to  explain  the  need  and  uses  of  a  ‘weather 
eye’  in  space.  This  i.s  a  significant  book  in  that 
it  covers  a  part  of  the  national  space  program 
which,  without  much  public  notice,  is  today 
serving  the  people  of  the  world.  Recommended 
for  general  purchase.”  O.  V.  Fortier 
Library  J  91:5252  O  15  ’66  90w 


JAKI,  STANLEY  L.  The  relevance  of  physics. 
604p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

530.01  Physics  66-20583 

The  author  “analyzes  the  organismlc  mecha¬ 
nistic.  and  mathematical  explanations  of  physi¬ 
cal  phenomena  and  discusses  the  relevance  of 
physics  to  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  theology,  and  human  cul¬ 
ture.  For  each  of  the  major  themes,  he  re¬ 
constructs  the  historical  background  and  [pre- 
sents]  .  .  .  current  thinking  on  the  subject.” 
(Library  J)  Father  Jaki  is  currently  a  visiting 
member  of  Princeton’s  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Father  Jaki]  alms  to  establish  the  Inherem 

•  fHis]  conclusior 
that  the  solution  to  broad  human  questions— 
for  example,  moral  and  religious  problems— 
lies  outside  the  domain  of  science  leaves  on< 
suspended  in  mid-air.  .  .  .  The  author  rejects 
the  naturalistic  fallacy’  of  trying  to  derivf 
the  ought’  from  the  ‘is’:  hut  if  values  cannoi 
come  as  extensions  of  factual  concerns,  ther 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  derive  anc 
support  them,  short  of  intuitionism  or/and  au 
thoritarianism.  The  author  does  not  do  justics 
to  the  naturalistic  ethics  of  the  scientific  hu¬ 
manists— thinkers  like  John  Dewey,  Sir  Juliar 
Huxley,  and  others.”  O.  L.  Reiser 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:191  J1  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:714  S  '67  120w 
“The  reconstruction  [of  historical  back¬ 
ground]  necessitates  forays  into  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science,  and  it  is  here  tha1 


Father  Jaki  ignores,  or  is  unaware  of.  the  In¬ 
sights,  viewpoints,  and  Information  amassed  by 
recent  scholarship  in  these  two  fields  of  study. 
'ITie  themes  are  well  chosen.  Father  Jaki  is  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  scientific  aspects  of  his 
material,  and  the  footnotes  are  filled  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  primary  documents  in  the  history  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Nevertheless,  the  work 
is  generally  disappointing.  A  wide  range  of 
material  has  been  gathered  together  into  a  big 
book,  but  no  new  or  exciting  ideas  emerge 
from  the  synthesis.  For  science  collections  in 
large  libraries.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:6098  D  15  ’66  170w 


JAKOBCVITS,  IMMANUEL.  Journal  of  a  rabbL 

504p  $6.95  Living  bks. , 

296  Judaism  65-27066 

The  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Con¬ 
gregations  of  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Orthodox  point  of  view, 
has  collected  his  addresses,  periodical  articles 
and  other  pieces. 


“The  range  is  wide  (from  an  article  on  Jew- 
ish-Christian  relations  to  a  speech  on  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religious  attitude  to  plastic  surgery)  and  of 
varying  depth  (from  a  conventional  blessing  of 
President  Johnson  to  a  detailed  essay  on  Jewish 
‘Eyed’  legislation).  No  doubt  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  section  of  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  Jewish  medical  ethics,  a  field 
which  is  relatively  unexplored  in  English  and 
one  in  which  Rabbi  Jakobovits  is  a  recognized 
authoi'ity.  Throughouf  the  collection  the  au¬ 
thor  demonstrates  his  erudite  and  complete 
command  of  the  vast  field  of  Jewish  religious 
literature.  .  .  .  [This]  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  Jewish  religion  and  medical 
ethics.”  William  Ne'wman 

Library  J  91:2068  Ap  16  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

New  Statesman  74:547  O  27  ’67  350w 
“Rabbi  Jakobovits  does  not  disguise  his  own 
standpoint.  He  is  an  ardent  fundamentalist.  .  .  . 
A  large  part  of  the  book  consists  of  sermons 
which  he  delivered  [when]  in  America  on  the 
most  solemn  days  of  the  Jewish  year.  He  has 
an  enthusiastic  eloquence,  and  .  .  .  his  address¬ 
es  have  the  virtue  and  appeal  of  a  simple  piety. 
Another  section  consists  of  articles  and  letters 
to  the  press  about  current  religious  conflicts. 

.  .  .  Thus  we  have  his  wisdom  about  mixed 
bathing-pools  in  Jerusalem,  the  rightness  of  the 
kidnapping  of  Eichmann,  the  dispute  between 
Rabbi  Louis  Jacobs  in  England  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  Rabbinate,  the  use  of  corpses  for  autopsies, 
and  the  issue  of  ‘Red  or  Dead’ — meaning  the 
right  to  use  against  communism  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  which  might  destroy  humanity.” 

TLS  p499  Je  8  ’67  650w 


JAMES,  P.  D.  A  mind  to  murder.  224p  $3.95 
Scribner 

67-12914 

“The  cruel  murder  (a  chisel  right  through 
the  heart)  of  the  bossy  administrative  officer 
of  the  fashionable  Steen  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
in  London,  sets  all  the  psychiatrists  in  the 
house  to  playing  detective,  but  Superintendent 
Dalgliesh,  of  Scotland  Yard,  keeps  his  own 
counsel  and  reluctantly  but  Inexorably  tracks 
down  the  killer.”  (New  Yorker) 


[This]  IS  an  excellent  old-fashioned  detective 
story.  _  .  .  As  the  slow-moving  but  steady 

investigation  progresses,  clues  to  opportunity 
and  motive  are  neatly  unearthed  and  the  char¬ 
acters  are  finely  drawn.” 

Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1514  Ap  1  ’67  70w 

picture  of  an  elegant  London 
psychiatric  clinic,  some  very  neat  clue-planting 
^  startff ng  final  twist  outbalance  the  au- 
s  unfortunate  fondness  for  excess  wordage 
and  distaste  for  action.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Mr  12  ’67  50w 

New  'Yorker  43:196  Idr  11  ’67  60w 


JAMES,  PATRICIA,  ed  . 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus. 


Travel  diaries 
See  Malthus,  T. 


of 

R. 


''1:url.®See  Mo^o're’, 
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JAMES,  WILLIAM.  The  letters  of  William 
James  and  Thdodore  Flournoy;  ed.  by  Robert 
C.  Le  Clair.  252p  $6.75  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
160  Psychologists  66-13803 

Over  one  hundred  of  the  letters  in  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  American  philosopher- 
psychologist  and  the  Swiss  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  from  1890  to  1910.  With  Jhe  exception 
of  nineteen  letters  these  are  published  here 
for  the  first  time.  Index. 


arly  piece  of  work,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  dry 
or  pedantic.  The  presentation  Is  lively  and 
does  not  let  detail  obscure  the  main  thread  of 
the  story.  .  .  .  [The  second]  chapter  contains 
the  one  substantial  lapse  I  was  able  to  discover 
in  the  book  ...  [in  the  discussion]  of  J.  J. 
Thomson’s  model  of  the  atom.  ...  A  thorough 
historical  study,  such  as  Jammer’s,  is  best  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  reader  already  familiar  with 
the  substance  of  the  subject.”  R.  E.  Peierls 
Sci  Am  216:137  Ja  ’67  5000w 


‘‘Excellently  edited.  .  .  .  The  exchange  is  at 
once  poignant,  sensitive,  fertile,  masculine, 
gracious,  and  brilliant,  providing  an  insight 
into  the  more  subtle,  qualitative  (quite  unprag¬ 
matic)  aspects  of  their  thinking,  feeling,  and 
volition,  in  a  word,  we  have  here  a  human¬ 
ized  revelation  of  the  intellectual  dimension  of 
James  and  Flournoy.  This  relatively  small  vol¬ 
ume  will  have  immediate  value  to  not  only  the 
psychology  student  but  to  the  student  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  well.” 

Choice  3:1083  Ja  ’67  160w 
“The  combination  of  James’  American  energy 
and  humor  and  Flournoy’s  grave  European 
dignity  is  irresistible.  The  correspondence  is 
full  of  an  engaging  intensity,  a  refined  and 
intelligent  humanity.  The  two  professors 
emerge  as  tender  friends,  husbands,  and  fath¬ 
ers.  And  it  is  this  vivid  affection  which 
quickly  transcends  the  .sometimes  dampening 
exchanges  on  philosophy  and  pathology.  The 
editor’s  chapter  introductions  create  the  con¬ 
text  needed  for  an  appreciation  of  the  letters.” 
L.  J. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  6  ’66 
140w 


Reviewed  by  J.  E. 

New  Eng  Q 


Smith 

40:476  S  ’67  llOOw 


“Professor  Le  Clair  is  to  be  praised  for  his 
find,  on  his  persuading  the  Flournoy  family 
to  make  the  correspondence  available.  .  .  . 
[James  and  Flournoy]  wrote  with  unbuttoned 
candour.  .  .  .  They  had  one  great  interest  In 
common:  psychical  research.  So  there  is  a  lot 
about  Myers,  Mrs.  Piper  and  Busapia  Palladino 
and  on  the  moral  gains  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  or  personality. 
But  there  is  much  more.  There  is  an  edul¬ 
corated  version  of  James’s  famous  attack  on 
his  country’s  adventure  into  imperialism  (com¬ 
bined  with  an  acute  diagnosis  of  the  Spanish- 
Amerlcan  war  as  a  game).  There  are  com¬ 
monplaces  on  the  Dreyfus  case  and  a  defence 
of  American  business  as  being  morally  su¬ 
perior  to  European  business.  .  .  .  We  have 
so  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Professor 
Le  Clair  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  be  critical 
of  his  editing.  Some  American  editors  edit  too 
much:  .  .  .  Le  Clair  does  not  edit  and  annotate 
enough.” 

TLS  p24  Ja  12  ’67  llOOw 


JAMMER,  MAX.  The  conceptual  development 
of  quantum  mechanics.  399p  il  $10.50  McGraw 
630.1  Quantum  theory  66-17914 

This  book  “treats  the  period  from  Max 
Planck’s  introduction  of  energy  quanta  In  1900 
through  the  formulation  of  the  Copenhagen  in¬ 
terpretation  in  1927.”  (Science) 


“[The  book]  is  authoritative,  clear,  and  very 
complete,  though,  unhappily,  it  lacks  a  subject 
index.  ...  It  is  an  essential  volume  in  any 
library  that  concerns  itself  with  the  quantum 

theory  Qp,Qjj,g  4;4gi  je  ’67  140w 

“Jammer  has  written  directly  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  sources,  and  .  .  .  has  supplemented  this 
with  a  study  of  the  recorded  interviews  with 
some  of  the  survivors  from  the  heroic  age  .  .  . 
and  with  an  examination  of  the  scientific  cor¬ 
respondence  of  a  number  of  the  leading  phys¬ 
icists  of  the  period.  The  result  is  a  book  that 
.  .  .  treats  [its  subject]  thoroughly  and  with 
assurance.  .  .  .  [However]  the  concerns  that 
loomed  large  60  or  60  years  ago  do  not  always 
control  Jammer’s  account  of  the  events  of  that 
time  .  .  .  This  sort  of  failure  of  the  historical 
sense  Is  the  major  flaw  in  [his]  book.”  M.  J. 

Science  164:1316  D  9  ’66  700w 

“The  author  has  done  his  job  well  and  has 
falthfullv  reconstructed  the  spirit  and  the 
events  of  that  time  .  .  .  [when]  the  final  for¬ 
mulation  of  quantum  mechanics  [was  taking 
shape],  .  .  .  Moreover,  he  presents  many  de¬ 
tails  I  had  either  missed  at  the  time  or  did 
not  remember.  .  .  .  [This]  is  certainly  a  schol- 


JANEWAY,  ELIZABETH.  Ivanov  Seven;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Eros  Keith.  176p  $3.95  Harper 

67-21574 

Stepan,  the  hero  of  this  story,  lives  on  a  farm 
in  the  Caucasus  mountains  in  Georgia,  where 
he  helps  tend  the  vineyards.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  “is  taken  away  to  serve  in  a  Czarlst 
artillery  regiment.  Because  of  his  unpronounce¬ 
able  last  name,  he  is  enrolled  as  Ivanov  Seven. 
(Six  other  Ivanovs  are  already  serving.)  Stepan 
cp-exists  peacefully  with  .  .  .  the  army  for  a 
time.  [Then  he  refuses]  to  fire  his  field  piece 
into  [a  group  of  peasants  and]  is  put  under 
arrest.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


This  IS  a  gentle  story  of  an  old  and  gentle 
world.  Stepan  is  gentle.  Captain  Rostov,  Cor¬ 
poral  Tushin,  the  peasants,  the  horse  Bear, 
Katya  the  ancient  howitzer,  and  even  the  thun¬ 
derstorms  are  gentle.  People,  land  and  fable-like 
story  are  as  timeless  as  the  seasons.  The  story 
is  as  low-pulsed  and  as  ageless  as  the  warmth 
of  the'  earth  and  the  pervading  humor  which 
seems  to  come  out  of  the  wisdom  of  living  it¬ 
self.  Elizabeth  Janeway’s  latest  book  is  more 
than  a  delightful  tale.  It  is  part  of  the  simple 
joy  of  a  golden  age  that  never  quite  leaves  the 
world.”  J.  P.  Wood 

Book  World  pt  2,  p8  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Nelson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  ’67 
140w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  If)  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:750  D  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Thomson 

Library  J  92:4261  N  15  ’67  160w 
“In  this  whimsical  tale  of  a  one-man  mutiny 
and  the  bounty  that  unexpectedly  accrues  there¬ 
from,  Elizabeth  Janeway  has  made  good  use  of 
her  two  best  gifts:  for  character  creation,  and 
for  the  delightful  treatment,  at  once  humorous 
and  poetic,  of  homely  detail.  .  .  .  For  reasons 
too  complex  (and  too  improbable)  to  relate, 
[Stepan's]  act  of  mutiny  is  rewarded  by  an 
honorable  discharge,  and  he  sets  out  for  home, 
taking  Katya  [an  antique  howitzer]  with  him 
as  loot.  He  invents  ingenious  ways  of  employ¬ 
ing  Katya’s  firepower  for  useful,  nonviolent 
purposes  and  thus  becomes  a  conciuering  hero, 
albeit  a  nonviolent  one.  Improbabilities  are  of 
course  Intrinsic  to  such  a  tenuous  tale,  and 
Mrs.  Janeway  copes  well  with  most  of  them. 
But  she  adds  a  few  that  are  both  unnecessary 
and  misleading.”  Guv  Daniels 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  22  ’67  360w 


JAN  IS,  HARRIET.  Collage:  personalities,  con¬ 
cepts.  techniques  [by]  Harriet  .Tanis  and  Rudi 
Blesh.  rev  ed  342p  il  $12.50  Chilton  co. 

751.4  Collage  67-5494 

This  volume  has  been  revised  and  updated 
“with  additional  chapters  on  the  new  move¬ 
ments — or  culminations — in  the  field  of  collage 
in  the  last  six  years:  Hard  Edge  painting, 
shaped  paintings.  Pop  art.  Op  art,  kinetic  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Primary  Structures.”  (Puhlisber’s 
note)  Glossary.  Selected  list  of  exhibitions.  In¬ 
dex.  For  the  original  edition  see  BRD  1962. 


“The  definitive  work  on  collage — its  history, 
significance,  and  particularly  its  meaning  in 
the  corpus  of  the  art  of  our  time.  [It  has  been] 
extensively  expanded  and  revised.  .  .  .  There 
are  497  black-and-white  illustrations  adequately 
reproduced  in  offset.  .  .  .  The  text  is  thought¬ 
ful,  penetrating,  informative,  and  provocative 
throughout  and  should  prove  to  be  stimulating 
to  artists,  teachers  and  students.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  art  libraries  at  all  levels.” 

Choice  4:810  O  ’67  120w 

“This  revision  adds  only  two  chapters:  there 
are  also  additions  to  the  ‘Selected  List  of  Ex¬ 
hibitions.’  The  two  new  chapters.  ‘Environ¬ 
ments  and  Happenings.’  and  ‘Of  Motion  and 
Time  in  Space,’  are  essays  produced  from  1962 
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JAN  IS,  HARRIET — Continued 
to  1966.  These  two  chapters  are  accompanied 
by  black-and-white  illustrations  and  include  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  not  technically  collage.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  larger  libraries  that  did  not  purchase 
the  earlier  edition,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
replacement.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:3407  O  1  '67  80w 


JANSEN,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  [Eng  title:  Afro-Asia  and  non- 
alignment].  432p  $10  Praeger 

320.9171  Africa — Politics.  Asia — Politics. 

Neutrality  66-15450 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1079  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Werner  Levi 

Pacific  Affairs  39:378  fall-winter  '66- 
’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Crabb 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:298  Je  ’67  600w 


JARRETT,  HENRY,  ed.  Environmental  qual¬ 
ity  in  a  growing  economy.  See  Resources 
for  the  future 


JASINSKI,  MARC.  Caves  and  the  marvellous 
world  beneath  us.  See  Stenuit,  R. 


JASPERS,  KARL.  Philosophical  faith  and  re¬ 
velation;  tr.  by  E.  B.  Ashton.  368p  $15  Har¬ 
per 

121  Religion — ^Philosophy.  Faith  and  reason. 

Revelation  67-14944 

An  existentialist  theologian  “appraises  the 
facts  of  existence  and  finds  that  people  do 
believe  in  revelation.  Starting  from  this  point  of 
view,  he  has  written  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  [the] 
philosophy  of  religion.”  (Library  J) 


“Though  exciting  indeed,  this  book  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
existentialist  philosophers  is  far  from  easy.  It 
IS  an  important  book  in  the  sense  that  it  very 
much  needs  to  be  read,  digested,  grasped.  But 
one.uas  the  uneasy  feeling  that,  because  of  its 
difficulty,  many  readers  will  give  up  in  despair 
long  before,  they  come  to  the  most  vital  part. 
.  .  .  'The  faith  for  which  Jaspers  not  merely  ar¬ 
gues  but  which  he  extols  ...  is  not  the  faith 
m  or  of  any  specific  historic  (religious)  revela¬ 
tion,  but  .‘philos.ophical  faith’ — a  faith  which, 
whatever  its  origin  or  ultimate  hope,  never 
goes  contrary  to  reason.  .  .  .  But  it  is  still 
faith,  for  there  is  no  absolute  certainty.  .  .  . 
Jaspers  is.  today’s  major  prophet  of  truthful¬ 
ness  and  integrity,  of  freedom  and  communi¬ 
cation,  and.  his  new  book  itself  extols  these 
from  beginning  to  end.”  P.  A.  Schilpp 

Christian  Century  84:1526  N  29  ’67  550w 
“Some  of  the  ideas  which  appear  in  this 
volume  we  have  read  before.  Jaspers  commends 
himself  to  a  wide  readership  because  he  writes 
with  such  an.  economy  of  technical  and  scholas- 
l.argon.  For  Jaspers  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  revelation  is  not  precluded  by  his 
own  p^ticular  lack  of  commitment  to  such. 
•  ■  •  This  book  may  well  raise  Jaspers’  posi- 
[P  deserved  eminence  in  the  field 

of  existentialist  theology.  I  think  it  deserves 
to  be  widely  used  as  a  text  in  philosophy  of 
religion  courses.”  R.  L.  Perkins  n  m 

Library  J  92:2784  Ag  ’67  170w 


JASPERS,  KARL.  Philosophy  is  for  everyman 
®  short  course  in  philosophical  thinking;  tr 
^rTOuH  Grete  Weis.  125p  $4.5( 

100  Philosophy  66-22271 

^0^0,^  based  on  a  series  of  televislor 
l^ectures  directed  at  the  layman.  The  ‘‘mail 
themes  arei  man  and  the  universe;  history  ant 
the  present;  politics:  freedom:  sociolo^  Snt 

.of  mytk  and  metephy- 
if®  .philosophy  in  the  world.’ 

(Publisher  s  note)  Originally  published  in  Ger- 
rnany  un^r  the  title  Kleine  Schule  des  phlloso 
phischen  Denkens,  1965.  pniioso. 


S'  [hjished  work,  rigorously  ou 
lined,  ^cidly  written,  and  forcefully  wgue 
•  *.  •  draws  the  reader  beyond  empiric 

and  rational  Inquiry  to  the  root  of  things _ 

the  true  meaning  and  goal  of  existence!  ) 


doing  so,  he  deliberately  and  consciously  points 
to  the  limitations  of  knowledge  based  on  rea¬ 
son.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:110  J1  ’67  600w 
“[This]  Is  one  of  the  less  significant  [of 
Jaspers’s  works],  .  .  .  [It]  is  hardly  a  ‘course 
In  philosophical  thinking.’  .  .  .  Such  cut-and- 
drled  pages  are  more  apt  to  forestall  philoso¬ 
phical  thinking.  .  .  .  [This]  little  book  is  un¬ 
fortunately  repi'esentative  of  much  of  existen¬ 
tialism.”  Walter  Kaufmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  30  ’67  600w 


JASTROW,  ROBERT.  Red  giants  and  white 
dwarfs;  the  evolution  of  stars,  planets  and 
life.  176p  11  $5.95  Harper 
623.1  Universe.  Life — Origin.  Evolution 

66-20765 

This  book  grew  out  of  a  series  of  television 
lectures  on  physics,  astronomy,  earth  science 
and  biology  presented  in  1964.  The  author, 
director  of  the  Goddard  Institute  for  Space 
Studies  of  NASA,  “follows  man’s  origins  be¬ 
yond  our  tree-dwelling  ancestiy,  back  across 
the  threshold  of  life  into  the  world  of  non¬ 
living  matter.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Jastrow  has  written  essentially  a  bite-sized 
primer  of  science,  aimed  squarely  at  those 
who  are  starting  from  scratch.  And  even  on 
those  terms,  the  book  leaves  a  lot  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  In  his  effort  to  make  science  as  simple 
and  palatable  as  possible,  Jastrow  tends  to 
leave  out  or  slur  over  some  vital  facts.  ,  .  . 
Not  that  the  book  has  no  virtues.  Jastrow 
has  very  real  ability  to  write  plainly  about 
complicated  subjects,  and  his  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  the  stars  and  the  nature  of  ele¬ 
mentary  particles  are  very  well  done.  His 
chapter  on  evolution,  the  longest  in  the  book, 
IS  also  the  most  successful,  but  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  .the  fact  that  it  isn’t  long 
enough.  .  .  .  Considered  as  a  painless  intro¬ 
duction  to  science,  the  book  is  reasonably 
successful.  Edward  Edelson 

Book  Week  plO  J1  9  ’67  900w 
‘‘High  school  students  win  find  here  a  brief 
but  broad  survey  of  the  sciences.  .  .  .  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  excellent  and  include  recent  Ran¬ 
ger  and  Surveyor  photographs  of  the  moon. 
Any  reader  desiring  a  wide  overview  of  sci¬ 
ence  will  find  here  some  fascinating  topics  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  skilled  and  well-informed  interpre¬ 
ter.”  F.  M.  Branley 

Library  J  92:3199  S  15  ’67  90w 
“[’This]  is  probably  the  most  successful  ac¬ 
count  yet  published  for  the  layman  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  thread  of  events  that  led  from  the  be- 
ginnmgs  the  universe  to  the  appearance  of 
planet.  Physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
aspects  of  this  beautiful  siory  of 
creation  are  explained  so  clearly  that  one  needs 
no  particular  background  in  any  of  them  to  fol- 
f?w  capable  hands,  be  baf- 

n  Hv,? ■  T.  Should,  and  prob- 

ting  many  people  in  one  sit- 

Na'tur  Hist  76:104  D  ’67  160w 
Va  Q  R  44:xliv  winter  ’68  lOOw 


tX’  down  the  years,  by  John 

Frankie  O’Rear  in  coo^ 
U  9  magazine.  268p  il  col  il 

SOO  2d  av.  New  York, 
N.T:  for  sale  by  Cro-wn 

796.9  Skis  and  skiing  66-21960 

began— at  home  and 
down  past  “Sun  Valley 
&pf  Mountain  Ski 

Skis,  stretchi  pants,  the  early 

wRh  a  look^«t  ■  •  •  •  Ja-y  ends 

and  the  nFw  tmiF  1  booming  ski  industi-y 
ttna  tne  new  skiing  techniques.**  (Library  J) 

Jaim?^  ^  picture-text 

3l8hl  or  a 

^  Library  J  91:5993  D  1  ’66  140w 
skiing  pictorial  history  of 

patter  tTo  ^  Jays  dryly  humorous 

with  the  snort^n^ns®  +1®-  association 

to  [the?  1930’\- "A  participants  dating  back 

yearq  nf  qi?,*  access  to  30 

TYinrvi-k  ^ria^azlne  s  files',  which  Drov1fic<^ 

much  of  the  source  material  for  bSSkT  Old 
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photographs  and  tape-recorded  Interviews  with 
skiing  greats,  present  and  past,  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  its  value.  A  must  for  the  ski  his¬ 
torian."  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  '66  220w 


JEAL,  TIM.  For  love  or  money,  188p  $4.60 

McGraw 

67-14463 

Middle-aged  George  ‘‘enjoys  being  kept  by  his 
wealthy  mistress,  Ruth.  .  .  .  [Her  two  sons  are 
away  at  school:]  Steven  the  elder,  who  hates 
George  as  the  consumer  of  wealth  which  ought 
to  come  to  him,  and  David,  in  his  teens,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  George’s  son.  George,  tiring 
of  unalleviated  idleness  in  Ruth’s  Cornish  coun¬ 
try  home,  wangles  a  London  pied-a-terre  out 
of  her  in  which  to  entertain,  at  monthly  inter¬ 
vals,  the  mercenary  Sally.  The  discovery  by 
the  two  sons  of  George’s  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  taedium  vitae,  and  their  sharply  differ¬ 
ing  reactions  to  this  discovery,  form  the  cen¬ 
tral  issue.”  (TLS) 


.  Primarily  a  phenomenological  investigation 
into  the  meaning  and  development  of  sexuality 
in  the  human  person,  this  book  will  appeal  to 
philosophically  oriented  psychologists  as  well 
as  to  advanced  students  of  existentialism.” 
J.  K,  Amrhein 

Library  J  92:1936  My  16  ‘67  120w 


JEFFERIS,  ROGER.  The  wreck  hunters,  by 
Roger  Jefferis  and  Kendall  McDonald.  265p 
il  $5.96  Barnes,  A.S. 

797.23  Skin  and  scuba  diving.  Salvage.  Ship¬ 
wrecks  67-13132 

“This  book  tells  about  some  of  the  dives  and 
salvage  attempts  made  by  [divers  from  the 
British  Sub-Aqua  Club]  on  wrecked  ships  in 
the  cold  murky  water  around  the  British  Isles. 
The  majority  of  the  wrecks  inve-stigated  are 

gre-20th  Century  and  have,  for  the  most  part, 
een  explored  before.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  accounts  about  the  actual  sinkings 
of  these  ships  and  the  rescue  attempts  made  at 
the  time.”  (Library  J) 


“Through  this  short  and  tedious  novel  flit 
a  number  of  thoroughly  impleasant  characters. 

.  .  It  is  suggested  in  some  of  the  publisher’s 
introductory  comments  that  Mr  deal’s  small  ef¬ 
fort  is  an  attempt  at  satire.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  of 
the  level  of  a  high-school  sophomore  who  has 
just  learned  about  ‘them.’  ...  In  one  of  his 
flights  of  pseudo-sophistication,  deal  remarks 
that  adolescence  can  be  extremely  tiresome. 
Adolescence  is  indulged  in  at  length  in  this 
novel — and  it.  is  extremely  tiresome.”  d.  D. 
Foreman 

Best  Sell  27:72  My  16  ’67  220w 
“The  talented  English  author  of  this  drama¬ 
tic  novel  has  aptly  written  that  it  is  ‘a  gay, 
sunlit  tragedy;  the  story  of  a  strange  family  of 
ordinary  people.’  .  .  .  The  relationships  of 
people  and  how  they  are  fitted  together  and 
broken  are  shrewdly  written  of  by  this  very 
young  man.  A  facile  style  and  a  delicious  sense 
of  humor  make  this  an  enjoyable  book.” 
William  McCleary 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  16  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  73:64  da  13  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ’67  160w 
New  Yorker  43:148  My  27  ’67  260w 
“A  tragi-comedy,  put  together  with  more 
adroitness  than  is  usual  in  a  first  novel  from 
someone  not  much  more  than  twenty-one.  .  .  . 
Mr.  deal’s  sense  of  character,  faltering  but 
admirably  sure  when  the  two  sons  are  under 
the  microscope,  is  throughout  alert  enough  to 
keep  the  novel  afloat.” 

TLS  p61  da  26  ’67  170w 


JEANNERET-GRIS,  CHARLES  EDOUARD.  See 
Le  Corbusier 


dEANNieRE,  ABEL.  The  anthropology  of  sex; 
tr.  by  dulie  Kernan;  with  a  foreword  by  Dan 
Sullivan.  188p  $6  Harper 

128  Man — Philosophy.  Sex — Philosophy. 

Sexual  ethics  67-14941 

“Described  by  its  author  as  ‘a  rational  anal¬ 
ysis  on  the  level  of  a  phenomenology  of  human 
love,’  the  book  has  as  its  purpose  to  discover 
a  line  of  development  which  would  permit  sex¬ 
uality  to  exercise  its  highest  humanizing  pow¬ 
ers;  or,  alternatively,  to  find  out  if  sexuality  is 
merely  animal  and  so  an  obstacle  to  the  truly 
human.”  (Critic)  Bibliography.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1964  in  French  under  the  title  Anthro- 
pologie  Sexuelle. 


“[This]  is  a  comparative  rarity,  a  really  im¬ 
portant  book,  one  which  may  well  be  reckoned 
hereafter  as  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  a  more 
profoundly  incarnational  theology  of  marriage. 
...  In  addition  to  being  clear,  cogent  and  con¬ 
vincing  in  his  exposition.  Father  deanniSre  is 
honest  to  the  point  of  admitting  that  he  has 
not  answered  all  questions.  There  is  the  fact 
that  people  do  fall  out  of  love,  that  one  or  the 
other  partner  may  prove  unfaithful.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  deserves  a  wide  and  thoughtful  reader- 
ship:  the  married  and  the  about-to-be-married, 
priests,  counsellors,  indeed  all  serious  adults 
who  are  concerned  about  the  human  condition. 
Carefully  organized  and  for  the  most  part 
smoothly  translated,  it  reads  almost  too  easily. 

.  .  .  The  value  of  the  book  is  further  enhanced 
by  an  admirable  foreword,”  Sister  A.  M.  Mc¬ 
Grath 

Critic  26:81  O  ’67  1600w 


“These  are  not  tales  of  fabulous  finds  of 
chests  full  of  gold  and  silver.  Cannons,  military 
accoutrements  or  remnants  of  the  ship  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  treasure  of  the  day,  if 
the  dive  is  successful  at  all.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not 
a  particularly  informative  or  inviting  book  for 
the  diver,  the  American  especially.  Nautical  his¬ 
tory  buffs  will  probably  find  it  interesting.  For 
large  collections.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  92:1931  My  16  ’67  160w 
“There  is  a  long  list  of  wrecks,  including  the 
Armada  wreck,  the  San  Pedro  el  Mayor  and 
the  Herzogin  Cecile  in  the  Bolt  Head  area,  the 
Royal  George  off  Portsmouth  and  the  Mohegan 
on  the  Manacles.  Many  of  the  lesser  known 
wrecks  have  been  traced,  some  through  histor¬ 
ical  and  nautical  records  and  others  through 
Identifiable  fragments  brought  up  by  divers. 
Sometimes  a  hint  of  treasure  and  gold  is  an 
added  incentive  but  usually  the  recovery  of 
cannon — culverins,  minions  and  basilisk — is  ex¬ 
citement  enough  to  task  the  ingenuity  of  a 
group  of  divers  and  to  keep  them  working  for 
several  seasons  on  a  wreck.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
good  appendix  on  these  which  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  complexities  of  cannon  identifica¬ 
tion.” 

TLS  p978  O  27  ’66  340w 


JEFFERS,  H.  PAUL,  jL  auth.  Gallant  men.  See 
Dirksen,  E.  M. 


JEFFERSON,  G.  Library  co-operation.  (Lon¬ 
don  House  &  Maxwell  bk)  160p  $4.96  British 
bk.  center 

021  Library  cooperation  66-16264 

Written  “by  a  British  reference  librarian, 
[this  book]  explores  several  aspects  of  the  total 
subject  of  cooperation,  including  for  example, 
interlibrary  loan,  exchange  and  redistribution, 
national  schemes  for  scientific  and  technical 
literature,  special  libraries,  academic  libraries, 
public  libraries,  tools  of  cooperation.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


“It  Is  a  pity  that  the  American  publishers 
of  this  book  do  not  make  ciear  in  its  title  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  really  concerned  only  with 
British  library  cooperation.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
this  book  is  a  most  creditable  achievement, 
'rhe  material  is  succinctly  marshalled  and 
agreeably  presented.  The  author  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  exhortation  or  hlgh-fiying:  just 
good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  above  all,  a 
conviction  that  ‘the  interlibrary  loan,  like 
patriotism’  is  not  enough,  but  that  library  co¬ 
operation  must  be  regarded  as  having  an  ever- 
widening  connotation.”  James  Thompson 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:60  Ja  ’67  660w 
“Jefferson  operates  in  a  somewhat  hit-or- 
miss  fashion.  In  one  case,  he  may  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  subject  as  It  applies  to 
United  Kingdom  libraries;  or  he  may  cover 
instead  the  various  programs  In  Western 
Europe:  or  .  .  .  [the]  United  States’  efforts. 
.  .  .  Where  United  States  libraries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  manages  to  write  at  some  length 
about  a  few  of  our  lesser  accomplishments 
while  omitting  all  reference  to  the  more  dra¬ 
matic  developments  in  library  cooperation 
which  have  taken  place  here.  .  .  .  For  the 
non-British  reader,  the  book  has  a  certain  con¬ 
fusing  characteristic.  Pages  abound  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  activities  of  organizations  and 
committees  identified  only  [by  initials].  .  .  . 
[Tet]  the  book  does  provide  a  welter  of  In- 
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JEFFERSON,  G. — Continued, 

formation  on  a  subject  of  major  interest.  An 
extensive  bibliography  testifies  that  the  author 
did  much  homework  before  writing  It.  And  oc¬ 
casionally,  he  makes  an  astute  observation 
which  is  worth  remembering."  Walter  Curley 
Library  J  91:3688  Ag  ’66  400w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Bsterauest 

Library  Q  37:138  Ja  ’67  650w 


JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.  The  family  letters  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  ed.  by  Edwin  Morris  Betts 
and  James  Adam  Bear,  Jr.  506p  il  maps  $9 
Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

B  or  92  Jefferson  family  66-17954 

Included  here  are  some  570  letters  of  “Thom¬ 
as  Jefferson  to  and  fz’om  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  .  .  .  The  period  covered  is  from 
1'783  to  1826,  or  from  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  until  just  before  his  own  death.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Genealogy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  J.  Cappon 

Am  Hist  R  73:220  O  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:578  J1  ’67  170w 


“This  prolific  letter  writer  had  so  much  to 
say  on  so  many  subjects  that  a  collection  of 
the  hundreds  of  lettei's  exchanged  with  his 
daughters,  his  grandchildren,  and  his  sons-jn- 
law  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  has 
long  been  needed.  .  .  .  [The  editors]  have 
drawn  upon  the  resources  of  many  libraries  to 
provide  scholars  with  an  extremely  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  family  letters,  some  of  them  previ¬ 
ously  unpublished.  .  .  .  The  volume  makes  fas¬ 
cinating  and  delightful  reading.  Indeed,  there 
may  be  no  more  effective  way  to  sense  the 
qualities  of  the  man  and  of  his  family.  .  .  . 
The  introduction  and  notes  have  been  prepared 
so  cai-efully  that  one  has  no  difficulty  in  identi¬ 
fying  persons  whose  nicknames  changed  with¬ 
out  warning.  Yet  the  notes  are  brief  and  nei¬ 
ther  repetitious  nor  obtrusive.  The  index  is  full, 
further  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.”  C.  H.  Hall 

J  Am  Hist  54:121  Je  ’67  350w 


“The  story  that  emerges  in  these  letters  is 
not  only  that  of  a  devoted  family,  but  of  a 
rapidly  changing  political  and  social  scene  over 
a  half  century  of  Virginia  history.  Though 
most  of  these  letters  will  appear  in  other  edi¬ 
tions  of  Jefferson's  writings,  this  volume  with 
its  excellent  notes  and  Index  is  very  useful.  It 
is  highly  recommended  for  libraries  from  sen¬ 
ior  high  upward.”  E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1155  Mr  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 


TLS  p758  Ag  24  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Nichols 

Va  Q  R  43:521  summer  ’67  1400w 


JEFFERYS,  MARGOT.  An  anatomy  of  social 
welfare  services;  a  survey  of  social  welfare 
staff  and,  their  clients  in  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  372p  $9.50  Humanities  press 
361.6  Public  welfare.  Social  work  66-1284 
“This  volume  reports  the  results  of  a  1960-61 
survey  of  social  welfare  services  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  a  county  vdth  a  population  of  186,000 
mtuated  to  the  north  and  west  of  London,  be- 
tween  London  and  Birmingham.  The  aim  of  the 
®  Provide  a  picture  of  the  work  of 
the  staff  of  social  welfare  services  in  an  En- 
ghsn  county  and  of  those  served  by  them.’ 
,  .  .  Staff  providiiig  welfare  services  in  the  var- 
lous  statutory  and  voluntary  agencies  recorded 
their  aiffivities  for  one  week,  to  report  data 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  they 
served,  and  to  provide  certain  information 
about  themselves.  .  The  respondents  ranged 
from  nurses  to  policewomen  as  well  as  more 
centrally  related  administrative  person  lel  In 
addition,  there  were  interviews  with  a  random 
sam:^e  of  physicians  in  general  practice  ’’  lAin 


“Unfortunately,  the  findings  are  presented  in 
excessive  monotonous  and  undismiminat- 
hgency  by  agency  seriatim.  ’The  level 
of  discourse  rarely  moves  beyond  prosaic  sta¬ 
tistical  description  and  never  reimhes  broad 
issues  of  socnal  theory  and  welfare  policy.  Thi?s 
the  value  of  this  book  for  an  audience  wilder 
than  the  welfare  staff  of  Buckinghainshire 
county  resides  not  in  the  author’s  narraUvl 
but,  in,  some ,  statistics  that  are  pertinent  to 
major  issues  in  the  welfare  field.  But  the 

connections  between  these  issues  and 'the  find - 

&Bria''r®'^  the  reader  ” 

Am  Soc  R  31:878  D  ’66  650w 


“[This  survey]  has  the  very  considerable  im< 
portance  of  being  the  first  such  study  to  be 
published.  .  .  .  There  emerges  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  social  services  at  work  wliich  should  be 
valuable  to  students  and  required  reading  for 
journalists  and  administrators  in  this  field. 
...  In  her  last  chapter  Mrs  Jefferys  suggests 
how  the  services  could  be  reorganised,  and  this 
part  of  the  book  is  disappointing  .  .  .  [since 
the  author]  recreates,  apparently  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  shown 
up  by  the  study.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  reflects  tlie  fact  that  the  survey  covered 
the  work  that  was  done  and  not  the  work  that 
most  needed  doing  ...  so  that  the  new  system 
is  thought  out  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  administrators  and  not  from  that  of  the 
clients.” 

Economist  218:1242  Mr  26  ’66  700w 
“[This]  report  is  packed  with  information. 
It  analyses  the  kinds  of  families  who  draw  upon 
the  community  services  and  their  problems.  It 
also  examines  the  social  welfare  staff  them¬ 
selves — what  sort  of  people  they  are,  what 
satisfactions  and  discontents  they  find  in  their 
work.  .  .  .  Despite  the  book’s  broad  scope,  in¬ 
evitably  it  merely  touches  on,  or  leaves  unex¬ 
plored,  many  other  areas  where  we  need  to 
know  more.  .  .  .  Though  its  facts  and  figures 
become  outdated,  [this  book]  will  remain  for 
many  years  a  classic  in  the  application  of  so¬ 
cial  research  to  problems  of  social  welfare.” 

TLS  p218  Mr  17  ’66  650w 


JEFFRIES,  RODERIC.  Patrol  car.  180p  $3.60; 
lib  bdg  $3.27  Harper 

67-3934 

The  author  of  Against  Time  (BRD  1964)  and 
Police  Dog  (BRD  1965)  tells  the  storv  of  “Police 
Constable  Harry  Cole  of  the  patrol  unit  .  .  . 
Land  his]  young  son  who  is  a  car  spotter.  The 
boy’s  observations  put  P.  C.  Cole  on  the  right 
path  to  nab  the  payroll  bandits.  .  .  .  Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book]  IS  really  more  of  a  docmnentary 
than  a  regular  mystery.  ...  As  happens  in 
documentaries,  the  characters  move  with  the 
stiff  lack  of  ease  of  people  more  used  to  doing 
a,  job  than  talking  about  it.  This  said,  the  book 
gives  an  exciting,  inside  account  of  police  ac- 
P°*]M  a.  gang  of  wage  snatchers.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4  ’67 

I  uw^ 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:297  My  26  ’67  lOw 
“Young  readers  will  relish  the  realistic  re- 
VICIOUS  events  and  the  scienti- 
rm  methods  of  modern  crime  detection.”  E.  L. 

Horn  Bk  43:354  Je  ’67  lOOw 

third  of  Mr.  Jeffries’  novels 
+  P°n°6.Pi’ocedure  and  is  not  quite  as  out- 
predecessors.  ...  Its  dry,  docu- 
style  IS  a  welcome  change  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  usual  mystery, 
especially  useful  in  the 
In  juvenile  to  adult  fare.  .  .  . 

?qneninu°  Whole  series;  car  buffs 

especially  will  like  this  one.  S.  L.  Kennerly 
Library  J  92:2039  My  15  ’67  lOOw 


^  stages  of  Jewish 

Ja-ckson;  rev.  by 

Robert  Lilienfeld.  119p  $3.50  Yoseloff 
956.94  Jews — History  66-14854 

wide  Phiiaj^ti®,.^  that  of  world- 

bii' 


tent  nl,  a  ditticult  book!  Not  that  its  con- 
has‘  to^dig"'hard®11f*fln^a®P^’  htcause  °one 

Mr.  Jehoifda  n  ,*uuch  of  significance. 

Tn  iQfil  r4-u  t^^^^siation  I  cannot  sav 

...  In  1961  [the  book!  won  the  Narcisse  LevJil 
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E^undation  Prize  for  Literature:  nonetheiess 
this  reviewer  finds  its  literary  merits  ques¬ 
tionable.  Its  historical  insights  are  insignif¬ 
icant  and  philosophical  muslngs  open  to  doubt.” 
Wm.  Newman 

Library  J  91:3957  S  1  ’66  300w 
“[The  author]  has  been  a  prolific  author 
In  French,  devoted  to  one  therne,  monotheism, 
in  Its  many  aspects.  In  the  feconciliation  of 
the  three  monotheist  religions,  Judaism,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Islam,  he  sees  the  best  hope 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  His  book,  which 
was  first  published  in  1938,  some  years  before 
Hitler  lamiched  his  campaign  of  extermination 
of  Huropean  Jewry,  sets  out  his  creed.  .  .  . 
[This  translation  has  been]  made  by  an  ad¬ 
miring  disciple,  and  her  preface  is  lyrical 
about  the  author.  The  English  \"ifcrsion,  with 
its  polysyllabic  style,  is  not  easy  reading.” 

TLS  pll39  D  8  ’66  300w 


JELLINEK-MERCeoes,  GUY.  My  father  Mr 
Mercdd^s;  tr.  by  Ruth  Hassell.  319p  11  $6.95 
Chilton  CO. 

629.22  Jellinek-Mercddfes,  Emil.  Mercedes 
automobile  66-5099 

“The  German  firm  Daimler  Motorcar  Com¬ 
pany  began  its  stormy  relationship  with  Emil 
Jellinek  when  he  arranged  to  sell  its  cars  in 
France.  His  requests  for  more  speed,  changes 
in  style  and  various  mechanical  changes  were 
headaches  to  the  small  firm.  But  as  he  was  a 
super  salesman,  it  was  diflicult  to  turn  him 
down  even  when  he  wanted  one  model  named 
after  his  daughter,  Mercedes.  Soon  the  name 
Mercedes  outshone  tlmt  of  its  creator  so  much 
so  that  he  legally  changed  his  name  to  Emil 
Jellinek-Mercedes.  This  biography,  written  by 
one  of  his  sons,  tells  of  his  father’s  triumphs, 
failures  and  frustrations.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  family  history,  to  Emil  Jellinek,  the 
black-sheep  of  his  family,  his  marriage  and 
his  death.  The  rest  is,  or  should  be.  enshrined 
in  every  old  car  museum  in  the  world,  as  it 
is  a  tale  of  the  great  names  in  the  motor  in¬ 
dustry,  Daimler,  Benz,  Mercedes,  Porsche, 
Rolls,  Fiat,  Opel,  Napier,  and  many  others. 
.  .  .  [This]  is  a  compendium  of  the  first  motor 
car,  and  motor  boat  races  in  Europe,  but  of 
very  little  value  otherwise.”  J.  B.  Cullen 
Best  Sell  26:217  S  15  ’66  700w 
“Those  Interested  in  the  history  of  the 
European  motorcar  will  find  this  book  worth 
reading.  The  casual  reader  may  find  too  many 
details  about  road  and  touring  races.  A  great 
deal  of  the  book  is  based  upon  old  telegrams 
and  letters  and  results  in  a  chopped-up  and 
rambling  story.  The  lack  of  an  index  makes 
finding  anything  difficult.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 
Library  J  91:5950  D  1  ’66  280w 


with  its  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  history  makes  it  a  striking  contribution  to 
modern  theology.  .  .  .  Throughout  [Jenkins] 
maintains  very  skilfully  the  thought  of  the  first 
lecture  with  its  demand  for  the  recognition  of 
the  personalness  of  man  as  the  foundation  of 
useful  theological  thought,  and  he  draws  the 
argument  forward  to  the  point  where  in  the 
historical  Jesus  the  Messiah  there  is  found  a 
glory  at  once  of  God  and  man.  The  lectures 
merit  serious  consideration,  especialiy  perhaps 
by  those  thinkers  who  by  minimizing  the  his¬ 
torical  ethos  of  Christianity  deprive  it  of  any 
mportant  comment  on  the  intellectual  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  modern  scene.” 

TLS  p470  My  25  ’67  1150w 


JENKINS,  GEOFFREY.  Hunter-killer.  288p  $4.96 
Putnam 

67-16123 

An  astronaut,  Marvin  K.  Green,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  and  Geoffrey  Peace,  a 
commander  with  the  British  Naval  Intelligence, 
collaborate  to  launch  an  Anglo-American  missile 
despite  opposition  which  includes  a  hunter-killer 
task  force  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  'The  story  is 
related  by  John  Garland.  Commander  Peace’s 
friend. 


Here’s  a  reasonably  improbable  one  that’s 
an  easy  read — highly  lacquered  spage  age  things 
with  a  Nordoff-Hall  aura.  .  .  .  Exactly  where 
the  book  arrives  is  questionable,  but  the  getting 
there  Is  fun  and  worth  the  trip.  It's  the  going 
that  counts,”  H.  T  Anderson 

Best  Sell  27:54  My  1  ’67  230w 
“This  chiller-thriller  begins  with  a  bizarre 
burial  at  sea.  Encased  in  a  steel  coffin,  Geof¬ 
frey  Peace,  wartime  naval  hero  and  peacetime 
missile  expert,  is  fired  into  the  ocean  from  a 
depth-charge  mortar.  .  .  .  Then,  hours  after  his 
burial.  Peace  ejects  himself  from  his  coffin  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  this  gripping  drama  of 
sea  and  space.  .  ,  .  This  first-choice  adventure 
matches  the  author’s  A  Grue  of  Ice  [BRD  1962] 
and  A  Twist  of  Sand  [BRD  1960]  in  its  authen¬ 
tic  details  and  breathless  procession  of  events 
perilous.”  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:496  Ag  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Hogen 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  ’67  120w 
“Britain  may  be  in  a  momentary  slough  as 
a  naval  power,  but  its  writers  of  sea  stories 
are  still  the  biggest  guns  in  the  adventure 
line.  Geoffrey  Jenkins,  a  South  African,  keeps 
the  colors  flying  with  [this]  spume-drenched 
fantasy  which  suggests  that  navy  men  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.IC  share  a  common  mystique  that 
is  bigger  than  politics.  .  .  .  From  the  first  bur¬ 
ial  at  sea  to  the  final  radio  message  the  au¬ 
thor  keeps  the  action  at  hurricane  velocity 
through  some  highly  unpredictable  Involvements. 
The  only  thing  he  leaves  out  is  a  lull.”  Martin 
Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  30  ’67  180w 


JENKINS,  DAVID.  The  glory  of  man.  117p 
$3.50;  pa  $1.95  Scribner 

230  Jesus  Christ.  Man  (Theology).  Chris¬ 
tianity — Philosophy  [67-81322] 

Comprised  of  the  author's  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1966  the  thesis  of  this  book  "is  that  if  in 
considering  Christianity  we  start  by  asking 
what  is  involved  in  being  a  man,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  following  a  line  of  thought  which  rigor¬ 
ously  takes  us  towards  a  serious  examination 
of  Christian  presuppositions,  and  to  see  that 
they  correspond  remarkably  with  the  essential 
facts  of  human  life.”  (TLS) 


“[These]  lectures  will  probably  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Jenkins  engages  in  God-talk,  speaks 
warmly  of  some  accents  of  traditional  Chris- 
tology  and  in  many  other  ways  seems  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  sound  naive  about  current 
theological  trends.  What  is  more,  he  makes  his 
way  with  few  references  to  his  contemporaries. 
What  he  does  talk  about  is  man,  personhood, 
community,  Christ,  the  reality  of  God.  This  is 
the  David  Jenkins  who  is  savvy  about  the 
problems  of  modern  theology  and  who  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  controversies  concerning 
it  He  happens  to  be  a  man  of  faith  and  courage 
—and  he  is  concerned  to  see  what  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  can  speak  to  our  radical  generation.” 

Christian  Century  84:1047  Ag  16  '67 

IlOw 


“[The  lectures  offer]  a  complex  argument, 
closely  thought  out  and  written,  and  one  that 
does  not  submit  easily  to  summary.  There  is  in 
it  a  wholeness  of  theological  outlook,  which 


JENKINS,  KATHLEEN.  Montreal;  Island  city 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  669p  pi  $6.50  Doubleday 


971.4  Montreal — History  66-20944 

This  volume  in  the  Romance  of  Canadian 
Cities  series  is  a  “history  of  Canada’s  largest 
city,  beginning  with  its  founding  in  1535  by 
Cartier  and  culminating  with  its  modern  role 
as  Canada’s  commercial,  financial,  and  Indus¬ 
trial  center.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Highly  recommended  for  all  college  libraries 
and  especially  for  anyone  going  to  Expo  '67.  .  .  . 
The  account  based  on  scholarly  research  is 
popularly  written  and  partly  centered  on  persons 
who  come  alive  through  its  pages.  .  .  . 
Jenkins,  a  McGill  graduate  and  librarian,  is 
remarkably  objective  in  her  treatment  of  such 
delicate  areas  as  British-French  hostility, 
church-and-state  relations,  Amerlcan-Canadian 
antagonism,  and  the  much  publicized  ‘two  cul¬ 
tures’  of  Quebec.” 

Choice  4:216  Ap  '67  170w 
“A  full-scale,  carefully  researched  account. 
.  .  .  Social  life,  religion,  sports,  business  and 
industry,  and  politics  are  emphasized,  with 
constant  references  to  the  differences  and  In¬ 
teraction  of  the  French  and  British.  .  .  . 
Mercifully  there  are  no  footnotes,  but  a  large 
bibliography  is  appended.  Some  27  historic 
scenes  are  reproduced  in  black-and-white  half¬ 
tones.  This  volume  should  be  useful  In  reference 
departments.”  J.  L.  Ross 

Library  J  91:4667  O  1  '66  120w 
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JENKINS.  ROMILLY.  Byzantium;  the  Imperi^ 
centuries,  A.B,  610-1071.  400p  maps  $10 

Random  house 

949.6  Byzantine  Empire — History  66-21466 

“This  book  has  been  written,  not  ^r  toe 
scholar  and  specialist  in  Byzantitosm. 
toe  student  and  general  reader.  It  .is  designed 
to  give  the  latter,  by  way  of  an  introduction 
to  the  subject,  a  connected  accpu^  of  what 
actually  went  on  in  the  East  Roman,  or 
Byzantine,’  Empire  during  the  four  and  a  half 
centuries  between  the  access^lon  of  HeracUus 
and  toe  Battle  of  Manzikert.”  (Pref)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Charanis 

Am  Hist  R  72:1366  J1  ’67  340w 


Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  lOOw 

'  ‘Both  the  general  reader  and  the  beginning 
student  will  welcome  this  skillfully  written  [ac¬ 
count],  .  .  .  Because  it  is  authoritative,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clear,  and  very,  readable,,  and  be¬ 
cause  chronological  histories  of  this  period 
are  relatively  few,  this  book  is  recommended 
for  most  libraries.’’  P.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:iS3i  My  1  67  140w 
Library  J  92:2468  Je  15  '67  lOOw  [YA] 
New  Yorker  43:154  Ap  1  ’67  140w 


“Mr  Jenkins  makes  out  a  very  convincing 
case  for  believing  that  by  toe  time  of  toe 
eleventh  centuiy  social  disintegration  had  be¬ 
come  Irreparable.  .  .  .  [He]  continues  ad¬ 
mirably  the  good  work  of  modern  Byzanti^s 
in  demolishing  toe  absurd  prejudices  about  toe 
Eastern  empire,  which  go  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  propaganda  of  Augustus.  .  .  .  [He] 
is  particularly  good.  ...  It  seems  to  me, 
in  his  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  empire  was  neither  debilitating, 
as  Gibbon  seems  to  suggest,  nor  a  matter  of 
sheer  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  as  some  Marxists 
would  maintain.  .  .  .  Throughout  his  long 
and  immensely  complicated  story  Mr.  Jenkins 
writes  clearly,  vigorously,  and  with  Immense 
gusto.  ‘Splendid’  is  an  appropriate  word  for  toe 
golden  empire,  but  I  have  never  read  a  book 
where  it  was  used  so  often.  At  the  end  it  is 
difficult  not  to  lay  the  volume  down  regretfully 
and,  in  gratitude  to  the  author,  repeat  ad¬ 
miringly  his  favorite  adjective.”  Rex  Warner 
Sat  R  60:31  Mr  26  ’67  600w 


“[This]  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  scholarly  litera¬ 
ture  in  toe  tradition  of  Gibbon,  Bury  and 
Diehl.  .  .  .  The  author  succeeds  admirably 
in  making  the  giants  of  Byzantine  history — 
Heracllus,  Patriarch  Photlus,  Leo  VI,  BasU  II — 
look  like  living,  familiar  faces.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Jenkins  not  only  writes  very  much  as  an  ‘en¬ 
lightened’  historian,  with  especially  little  feeling 
for  the  spiritual  and  theological  Issues  in 
Byzantine  history,  but  also  fills  his  exposition 
with  many  very  personal  and  sometimes  con¬ 
troversial  views.  .  .  .  One  wonders  therefore 
if  Mr.  Jenkins’s  book  is  really  an  Introduction 
to  Byzantium  for  the  ‘general  reader’,  and  Is 
not  rather  a  piece  of  critical  historiography, 
highly  profitable  and  enjoyable  for  the  specialist 
who  is  already  aware  of  what,  in  Byzantine 
history,  remains  doubtful  or  controversial.  "The 
specialist,  however,  will  regret  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  references  and  bibliography,  which 
the  author  omitted  in  his  desire  to  address 
the  general  public.” 

TLS  pl2  Ja  6  ’67  430w 


‘The  approach  is  heavily  biographical,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of.  imperial  rulers  rather  than  of  imperial 
centuries,  and  the  long  gallery  of  emperors 
and  enipresses  is  reviewed  with  admirable 
scholarship,  sympathetic  understanding,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  medieval  psychology  and  values. 
Where  Jenkins  departs  from  the  biographical 
or  political,  it  is  commonly  in  a  theological 
direction,  and  some  of  his  most  Interesting 
and  valuable  pages  relate  to  Iconoclasm  and 
the  troubled  Byzantine-papal  relations  behind 
toe  great  estrangement  that  has  lasted  to  our 
own  day. 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxlii  summer  ’67  160w 


matching  clerical  pressure  to  recover  full  con¬ 
fessional  surveillance  over  schools,  succe^  in 
limited  franchise  extension  and  failure  in  a 
broader  suffrage  program,  .  .  ..  Pan-German¬ 
ism,  .  .  .  the  outbreak  of  direct  action  by 
partisans  of  toe  socially  discontented  and  the 
response  of  the  ‘Iron  Ring’  to  it.”  (Am  Hist 
Rl  Bibliography.  Index. 


"[This]  book  Incorporates  wide  knowledge, 
resting  upon  fresh  and  iniagmative  research 
and  subtle  insights,  and  it  is  written  with  easy, 
relaxed,  literary  grace.  Though  Jenks  is  re¬ 
sourceful  in  handling  institutions  and  toe  com¬ 
petitive  nationalisms  that  plagued  the  realm  on 
the  Danube,  he  is  less  at  ease  in  dealing  with 
ideas  and  4he  social  and  economic  urges  that 
underlay  them.  ...  If  individual  chapters  are 
to  be  singled  out  for  .special  applause,  prece¬ 
dence  must  be  assigned  to  those  devoted  to 
social  security  legislation  pointed  toward  a 
welfare  state.  The  summary  is  a  little  master¬ 
piece.”  A.  J.  May 

Am  Hist  R  71:1004  Ap  ’66  600w 
“[The  author’s]  comparison  of  'J’aaffe,  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph’s  skillful  but  essentially  unimagina¬ 
tive  IPrime  Minister  .  .  .  with  Bismarck,  who 
created  a  new  empire,  is  strange  indeed.  Jenks 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that 
Taalfe  must  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  his 
times,  and  in  tois  respect  his  achievements  in 
regard  to  financial  policies  and  social  reforms 
were  quite  respectable.  Claims  that  these  lat¬ 
ter  policies  were  largely  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
visionist  tendencies  in  Austrian  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  a  generation  later  ...  go  too  far.  .  .  . 
[Professor  Jenks]  presupposes  too  much  back¬ 
ground  knowledge.  .  .  .  However,  this  thorough 
study  of  Austrian  administration  based  on  ex¬ 
tensive  perusal  of  mitapped  original  sources 
offers  much  as  it  stands.”  R.  A.  Kann 
Pol  Sci  Q  81:686  D  ’66  380w 


JENNINGS,  DEAN.  We  only  kill  each  other; 
the  life  and  bad  tones  of  Bugsy  Siegel.  253p 
11  $6.95  Prentice-Hall 

364.1  Siegel,  Benjamin  67-26867 

A  “biography  of  Benjamin  ‘Bugsy’  Siegel,  a 
bigtime  underworld  figure  and  one-time  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  lavish  Flamingo  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.”  (Best  Sell) 


What  is  supposed  to  be  an  authoritative, 
documented  investigation  of  the  life  and  bad 
times  of  a  well  known  racketeer  during  the 
1930’s  and  40’s  ends  up  leaving  toe  reader  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  when  he  started.  .  .  .  One 
saving  feature  of  an  otherwise  dull  and  lack¬ 
luster  biography  is  the  vignettes  of  some  of  the 
big  and  small  time  criminal  characters  sketched 
by  Jennings.  None  of  the  portrayals,  conversa¬ 
tions  or  Insights  are  documented  or  otherwise 
authenticated,  nevertheless  they  prove  interest- 
mg.  Jennings  used  government  records,  closed 
files  and  taped  interviews  with  some  of  the 
personages  he  discusses.”  David  Sharpe 
Best  Sell  27:354  D  1  ’67  480w 


“'rhe  trouble  with  this  book  about  badman 
Siegel  and  his  badglrl,  Virginia  HUl,  is  bad  ed¬ 
iting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jennngs  [has]  come  up  with  a 
solution  for  half  of  the  mystery.  If  he  had  got¬ 
ten  more  answers  to  questions  which  need  an¬ 
swering,  he  might  have  come  up  with  a  book 
instead  of  an  expanded  magazine  article.”  P. 
Sarnoff 


uinrary  j  y2:3437  O  1  ’67  310w 
‘‘To  correct,  the  romantic  ideas  that  some 
notion  may  give  you  about  professional  crlm- 
inals,  read  Dean  Jennings’s  [book.  His]  .  .  . 
attractive  combination  of  ease  and  responsi¬ 
bility  produces  a  thoroughly  researched  book 
that  IPads  like  a  novel.  Even  more  interesting 
tlmn  Siegel  are  his  friend  Virginia  Hill  (as  ter- 
1.1  boitibination  of  sex  and  danger  as  you 
not  to  meet)  and  actor 
George  Raft.  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  7  ’68  120w 


JENKS,  WILLIAM  A.  Austria  under  the  Iroi 
ring,  1879-1893.  332p  $6  Univ.  press  of  Va 

■^^^^*®-~;ToIiHca  and  government 
Taaffe.  Eduard,  Graf.  Austria — Hlstor' 

66-2346' 

accounts  of  the  pollcle 
of  Prime  Minister  Taaffe  regarding  “army  ex 
pansion,  the  division  of  toe  UniverMty  o 
Prague,  toe  .  .  .  transactions  that  led  to  th 
verge  of  ap  Austro-German-Czech  rapproche 
men(  in  1890,  Austro-German  clamor  to  secur 
German  as  tie  official  language  of  toe  E^mlre 


Parades!  celebrations  and 
circuses  on  the  march.  150p  il  $4.95  Lippincott 

394  Parades — Juvenile  literature  66-8803 
celebrations  and  festivals  of 
Tart  .  .  .  [arranged]  by  sea- 
o=*^fi,i®^^"*P^®,.°°'^asions  are  .  .  .  covered  as  well 
ancient  and  modern  use  of  the  military 
chapter  on  the  circua 
(Libra^^^^’  Grades  six  to  eight.” 


Horn  Bk  43:88  F  ’67  20w 
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“Other  books  on  holidays  are  not  as  specific 
as  this  one  in  showing  how  a  parade  is  a  part 
of  a  particular  celebration.  A  book  for  browsing, 
this  will  lead  many  readers  to  explore  some  sub¬ 
jects  in  detail.”  M.  J.  Klingerman 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  15  ’67  90w 
“[A]  fascinating  compendium  covering  re¬ 
ligious,  seasonal,  historical,  military,  patriotic, 
carnival  and  funeral  processions  the  world  over. 
The  vast  accumulation  of  detail  about  ‘crash, 
boom  and  oompa’  is  spiced  by  delightful  ob¬ 
servations.”  Polly  Longs  worth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p50  N  6  ’6G  90w 


JtiNNINGS,  JOHN.  Tattered  ensign.  290p  il 
$6.95  Crowell 

359.09  Constitution  (Frigate).  U.S.  Navy — 
History  66-25433 

A  history  “of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constitution 
whose  period  of  activity  Included  the  naval  war 
with  France  in  1798,  the  campaign  against  the 
Barbary  states,  and  the  War  of  1812  .  .  .  [and 
which  is  nowl  a  tourist  attraction  near  Boston.” 
(Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  written  for  the  general  reader, 
[this  book]  can  be  read  with  delight,  if  not 
with  profit,  by  the  student  of  American  naval 
history.  Jenning’s  prose  possesses  all  the  vitality 
and  verve  of  the  sea.  The  absence  of  footnotes 
might  leave  the  scholar  with  some  reservations, 
but  an  ample  four-page  bibliography  is  some 
compensation.” 

Choice  4:578  J1  '67  160w 


“[The  Constitution’s  story]  can  always  stand 
retelling  for  a  new  generation  and  the  present 
account  is  adequately  presented.  Definitely  not 
for  the  specialist  or  naval  historian,  it  is  based, 
nonetheless,  on  contemporary  and  later  accoimts 
and  will  provide  the  general  reader  with  a 
moving  account  of  the  ship  and  the  early  years 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  To  all  Intents  and  purposes 
the  stoiy  stops  with  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812:  a  few  pages  span  her  later  history  which 
in  many  ways  is  a  pity,  for  her  subsequent 
career  is  not  without  Interest.  A  surprisingly 
extensive  glossary  of  nautical  terms  is  ap¬ 
pended.”  V.  D.  "Tate 

Library  J  91:4109  S  16  '66  170w 

Library  J  92:1760  Ap  16  '67  60w  [TA] 


JENNINGS,  M.  KENT,  ed.  The  electoral  proc¬ 
ess;  ed.  by  M.  Kent  Jennings  land]  L.  Hax- 
mon  Zeigler.  304p  $6.76  Prentice-HaU 

329  Elections — U.S.  Politics,  Practical 

66-11243 

This  book  concerns  “the  currents  at  work 
within  the  structure  of  thp.  electoral  process. 
.  .  .  Divided  into  eight  general  subtopics  .  .  . 
the  contents  .  .  .  offer  detailed  examinations  of 
local  politics  and  decision  making,  congres¬ 
sional  politics,  specific  instances  of  applied 
strategies  (including  resources  employed),  ab¬ 
stract  and  generalized  notions  of  strategies, 
subcultural  variations,  comparative  and  cross¬ 
polity  analysis,  dynamic  processes  (Including 
longitudinal  analysis) ,  and  formal  models  of 
behavior.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“This  collection  is  in  the  main  political  sci¬ 
ence  written  for  political  scientists.  .  .  .  There 
are  five  articles  about  various  aspects  of  cam¬ 
paigns  and  campaigning.  Lewis  A.  Froman, 
Jr.  has  an  essay  on  how  to  win  one.  Charles 
O.  Jones  examines  some  data  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  .  .  .  Incumbents  win  re-election 
without  too  much  trouble.  .  .  .  Herbert  E. 
Alexander  has  a  factual  and  up-to-date  study 
of  the  role  of  television  in  politics.  .  .  .  Some, 
or  all  of  the  contents  might  serve  as  valu¬ 
able  collateral  reading  in  the  proper  context. 
I  don’t  think  there  is  any  single  article  pre¬ 
sented  worth  the  price  of  this  book.”  William 
Erbe 

Am  Soc  R  31:867  D  ’66  650w 

“A  disparate  collection  of  13  essays  by  po¬ 
litical  scientists,  some  of  which  are  highly 
technical  and  narrowly  specialized.  Discussion 
skips  from  local  to  national  politics,  from  mass 
sample  surveys  to  participant  observation,  from 
speculation  and  theorizing  to  the  laborious 
mining  of  a  small  body  of  data.  Overall,  the 
book  lacks  coherence,  but  many  individual  es¬ 
says  are  stimulating  and  worthwhile.” 

Choice  3:362  Je  '66  60w 


JENNISON,  ROGER  C.  Introduction  to  radio 
astronomy.  16up  il  pi  $4.75  Philosophical  lib. 

523.01  Radio  astronomy  67-31900 

“An  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
textbook  and  the  too-popular  treatment  of  .  .  . 
the  techniques  of  Radio  Astronomy.  .  .  .  [Some] 
mathematics  has  been  introduced,  especially  in 
the  last  chapter  [where  techniques  are  described 
on  an  intermediate  level].”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Some  mathematics  is  used  in  the  text,  but 
accompanying  verbal  descriptions  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  understandable  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  digest  the  mathematics.  More  material  on 
the  techniques  of  radio  astronomy  than  is  found 
elsewhere.  Jennison  has  conducted  experiments 
in  radio  astronomy  at  Jodrell  Bank  in  England, 
and  is  currently  at  the  University  of  Kent  at 
Canterbury.  Well  illustrated  with  line  drawings 
and  photographs.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Clioice  4:1010  N  ’67  90w 

“This  text  wili  interest  the  informed  layman 
and  the  specialist  in  related  fields  (astronomy, 
ra,dio  confimunications,  theoretical  physics,  etc.) 
who  desires  a  comprehensive,  qualitative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  Radio  emanations  from 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  galaxy,  and  extra- 
galactic  sources  are  treated  at  length.  The  ob¬ 
served  radio  spectra  are  related  to  the  causative 
physical  phenomena,  and  tlie  significance  of  the 
phenomena  are  explained  from  both  micro¬ 
scopic  (atomic)  and  macroscopic  (astronomi¬ 
cal)  viewpoints.  Detailed  coverage  is  given  to 
radio  astronomy  measurement  techniques, 
equipment  (antennas,  receivers,  etc.)  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  resultant  measurements.”  F.  V. 
Effenberger 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


JEREMIAS,  JOACHIM.  Rediscovering  the  para¬ 
bles  led.  by  Berndt  Schaller  in  coop,  with  the 
author;  tr.  ed.  by  Frank  Clarke].  191p  $4.95 
Scribner 


226  Jesus  Christ — Parables  67-13197 

“My  aim  has  been  to  go  back  to  the  oldest 
form  of  the  parables  attainable  and  to  try  to 
recover  what  Jesus  himself  meant  by  them. 
With  this  in  view,  I  have  laid  special  emphasis 
on  interpreting  them  against  their  local  Pales¬ 
tinian  background.”  (Pref)  This  is  an  abridged 
and  revised  edition  of  The  Parables  of  Jesus 
(BRD  1955)  by  the  same  author.  Glossary.  In¬ 
dex  of  synoptic  parables. 


“The  first  half  of  [this  book]  deals  with  the 
intricate  way  in  which  the  parables  have  evolved 
into  their  present  form.  .  .  .  [The  second  half] 
takes  the  reader  over  the  message  of  the  para¬ 
bles,  now  stripped  of  their  distracting  addi¬ 
tional  material.  Jeremias  identifies  ten  major 
themes  that  recur  in  the  parables;  all  revolve 
around  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  an  event  central  to  the  life  of  Jesus. 
From  an  over-all  point  of  view,  the  second  half 
is  perhaps  the  weaker.  .  .  .  [But  the]  work  re¬ 
mains  a  classic  in  its  field.  No  preacher  who 
wishes  to  do  justice  to  the  parables  can  afford 
to  ignore  this  study,  and  no  scholar  has  so  far 
managed  to  do  more  than  quibble  over  side 
issues  and  details  of  Jeremias’  presentation. 
His  major  thesis  still  stands.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  soundness  of  his  work  that  20  years  after  its 
first  publication  his  book  is  still  good  enough 
to  be  reissued  for  the  general  reading  public.” 
David  Granskou 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  13  ’67  700w 
“This  revision  of  a  more  scholarly  treatise  on 
the  parables  by  the  German  theologian  .  .  .  deals 
concisely  and  in  popular  style  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  translation  from  the  Greek  text  and  the 
Aramaic.  .  .  .  References  are  made  to  the 
O.T.  teachings  and  basic  message  of  Jesus  in 
which  his  mercy,  love,  and  compassion  are 
cited  in  various  parable  quotations.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  valuable  literary  analysis  of  these  great 
but  simply- told  narratives.  This  work  represents 
an  excellent  purchase  for  academic,  medium  and 
large  public  libraries,  unless  they  already  pos¬ 
sess  the  revised  1963  edition.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  92:121  Ja  1  ’67  150w 


JESSUP,  FRANK  W.  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  1697- 
1672.  229p  il  $7  Barnes  &  Noble 
B  or  92  Twysden,  Sir  Roger,  bart.  67-553 
A  biography  of  the  seventeenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  politician  “who  was  not  happy  with  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  Ci'ril  War.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
student  of  history  and  law.”  (Choice) 


“Jessup  shows  Sir  Roger  as  a  very  human  in¬ 
dividual,  motivated  by  hlfl  conscience,  operating 
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JESSUP,  F.  W. — Continued 

as  one  of  the  natural  governors  in  a  society 
gone  wrong  as  he  saw  it.  Using  masses  of  new 
primary  sources  as  well  as  Sir  Roger's  woi’ks 
and  many  of  his  annotated  books,  [Jessup] 
presents  an  important  supplement  to  the  study 
of  the  17th  century  and  a  useful  antidote  to  an 
often  too  heavy  emphasis  upon  Parliament  in 
the  Civil  War.  Highly  recommended  for  college 
libraries.” 

Choice  4:739  S  ’67  120w 

TLS  p389  My  5  ’66  410w 


JEWELL,  DEREK,  ed.  Man  &  motor;  the  20th 
centui-y  love  affair;  designed  by  Michael  Rand 
land]  David  Hillman;  photographic  adviser: 
Christopher  Angelogiou:  tech,  adviser:  Max¬ 
well  Boyd.  203p  $17.50  Walker  &  co. 

388.34  Automobiles  67-13128 

A  book  about  automobiles:  their  drivers, 
makers,  racers,  users  and  abusers.  The  editor, 
"jazz  and  auto  editor  of  The  (Londonl  Sunday 
Times  Magazine,  [presents  material  by  writei’S, 
photographers  and  artists  concerning]  .  .  .  the 
car  as  beloved  ob.iect,  the  car  as  a  character, 
the  car  as  art,  the  car  as  symbol,  the  car  as 
cartoon,  the  car  as  man’s  (and  woman’s)  beet 
friend,  and  .  .  .  —the  car  as  killer.  Racing, 
histoi-y,  collecting  and  great  marques  are  cov¬ 
ered.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"This  is  another  of  those  slick,  highly  pol¬ 
ished  auto  books  that  lies  before  the  reader 
like  a  printed  smorgasboi'd ;  one  doesn’t  know 
where  to  start.  There  are  full  page  pictures 
galore.  And  as  for  authors,  how  about  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  Henry  Miller  to  name  but 
two?  Even  Matisse  and  Roy  Llchenstein  are 
represented  and  so  is  cartoonist  Ronald  Searle. 

.  .  .  Reading  this  sort  of  book  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult:  there  are  too  many  exciting  photographs 
and  too  many  authors.  But  large  libraries 
should  purchase  to  fill  in  odd  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  other  books  of  this  type  haven’t  included.” 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  92:1846  My  1  ’67  120w 
"[An]  entertaining,  wildly  disordered  and  ap¬ 
parently  uncopyrighted  scrapbook.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Jewell  has  assembled  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  artistic  and  literary  evidence  (much  of  it  In 
snippets)  of  that  adoration,  which,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  has  lately  become  something  of  ‘a  love- 
hate  relationship.’  .  .  .  [The  editor]  credits 
his  newspaper  with  the  Initial  coinage.  In  1966, 
of  the  word,  ‘automania.’  Not  so:  it  has  been 
around  for  at  least  sixty  delightfully,  grimly 
automaniacal  years.”  Eliot  Premont-Smith 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pH  J]  2  ’67  460w 


JEWKES,  JOHN.  Public  and  private  enter¬ 
prise:  lectures  given  at  the  Univ.  of  Keele. 
(Lindsay  memorial  lectures,  1964)  94p  $2  25 

tJniv.  of  Chica.go  press 


338.9  Government  ownership.  Economic 
policy  66-21936 

The  professor  of  economic  organization,  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  here  "re-examines  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  determine  the  dividing  line 
betvvreen  the  role  of  the  StaJe  and  the  field  of 
individual  responsibility  in  economic  life, 
.  .  .  He  examines  the  fundamental  difficulties  in 
establishing  any  rational  demarca.tion  between 
the  one  sphere  and  the  other  and  in  deciding 
what  part  the  economist  should  play  in  helping 
to  resolve  the  enigma.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


is  not  solely  concerned  with  stressing  the  errors 
and  shortcomings  of  socialism  or  government 
planning;  he  emphasizes,  also,  some  of  the 
positive  merits  of  private  enterprise.  ,  Among 
these  he  puts  forward  the  unusual  claim  that 
‘the  free  market  is  exercising  a  strong  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence.’  ”  Henry  Hazlitt 

Nat  R  18:583  Je  14  ’66  lOOOw 


"Jewkes  is  perhaps  the  leading  representa¬ 
tive  in  England  of  what  might  be  described  as 
the  ‘neoliberal’  schooi  of  economists,  who  might 
be  described  perhaps  as  free-market  Keyne¬ 
sians.  They  do  not  usually  deny  the  necessity  for 
economic  policy  designed  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment;  apart  from  this,  however,  they  are 
suspicious  of  the  intervention  of  the  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  manipulating  the  price 
svstem.  They  are  dubious  of  the  value  of  plan¬ 
ning,  especially  where  this  involves  detailed 
forecasting.  .  .  .  [Though]  somewhat  casual 
in  its  arrangement  and  by  no  means  complete  in 
its  coverage  of  the  subject  .  .  .  [this  volume]  can 
give  tlie  reader  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  a 
school  of  thought  which  should  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly,  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  recommended 
on  these  grounds.”  K.  E.  Boulding 
Science  155:1095  Mr  3  ’67  550w 


JOHN  XXIII,  Pope.  An  invitation  to  hope;  tr. 
and  arr.  by  John  Gregory  Clancy.  143p  $3.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  67-11706 

This  book  contains  “the  personal  writings  of 
Pope  John  as  collected,  translated,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  late  Pope  s  confessor.  .  .  .  [Pope 
John]  expresses  his  thoughts  on  his  family,  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  chose  the  name  John,  and  gives 
his  views  on  world  peace,  labor,  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  world  politics,  the  fate  of  nations, 
and,  lastly,  his  thoughts  on  the  evening  of  life 
and  .  .  .  death.”  (Library  J) 


"The  core  of  this  small  volume  is  the 
actual  words  of  the  diary  of  Pope  John.  .  .  . 
A  reviewer  is  tempted  a  hundred  times  to 
quote  many  delightful  phrases.  Any  reader 
who  thinks  that  this  gentle  old  man  did  not 
have  much  ‘intellectuality’  is  grievously  mis¬ 
taken.  .  .  .  Even  a  casual  reading  of  his  words 
startles  a  person  into  thinking  that  he  has  been 
misled  or  deceived  by  writers  who  have  over¬ 
stressed  his  simplicity  and  innocence.  .  .  .  The 
last  chapter  is  titled:  ‘A  Good  Time  to  Die’ 
and  it  is  highly  recommended  to  anyone  who 
IS  tormented  by  doubt  or  disbelief.”  E.  A. 
Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:412  F  15  ’67  450w 
"The  biographical  prologue  [by  Ruth  An- 
shen]  describes  Pope  John  as  a  great  man  and 
a  great  pope,  a  man  who  strove  unceasingly 
for  world  peace.  The  book  itself  is  a  spiritual 
autobiography.  .  .  .  Pone  John’s  thoughts  and 
words  are  simple,  humble,  sincere  and  deeply 
moving.”  Leo  Etzhorn 

Library  J  92:584  F  1  ’67  160w 


JOHN,  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  book  of  snobs, 
hy  John.  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  collaboration 
with  .George  Mikes:  Nicolas  Bentley  drew 
the  pictures  [Eng  title:  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
mrd  s  book  of  snobs].  142p  $4  Coward -Mc¬ 
Cann 


827  66-26528 

The  “English  peer  who  was  the  first  to  open 
his  estate,  to  paying  tourists  .  .  .  [has  writ- 
T?  1  the]  art  of  social-climbing.” 

(Publisher’s  note) 


Although  the  word  ‘enterprise’  in  the  title 
may  lead  the  reader  to  assume  that  state  versus 
private  control  of  business  is  the  central  issue, 
this  IS  not  the  case.  Jewkes’  concern  is  with 
the  wider  issues  of  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
state  as  it  effects  resource  allocation  and  in¬ 
come  distribution.  .  .  .  Since  these  are  public 
lectures.  .  2  pages  of  text  can  only  suggest  di¬ 
rections  of  thought  and  analysis  without  de¬ 
tailed  supporting  argmnent.  Undergraduate 
readers  will  find  a  more  satisfying  treatment  of 
the  issues  raised  in  this  book  in  Capitalism  and 
Freedom  by  M.  Fi-iedman  [BRD  19631  ” 

Choice  4:724  S  ’67  190w 

"[This]  is  a  witty  and  penetrating  attack  on 
the  contemporary  mania  for  socialism,  plan¬ 
ning,  redistribution  of  income,  and  other  forms 
of  governmental  economic  controls.  .  .  .  The 
central  thrust  of  [the  author’s]  argument  is 
against  the  many  pretensions  and  errors  of  the 
government  planners  'They  rely  implicitly  on 
GNP  and  other  statistics  that  are  subject  to 
wide  margins  of  errors.  .  .  .  [However.]  Jewkes 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:160  D  ’66  40w 
“Under  the  guise  of  Instruction  on  bow  to 
conquer  the  pinnacles  of  society,  Bedford  and 
Sr  Trader  ,  on  a  tour  of  the  luna- 

En^ish  social  system.  The  voice  is 
kf  qualified  to  see  both  sides 

■  ■  J  Snobbery  is  a  24-hour-a- 
book  covers  the  lot — 
cars,  sex,  illnesses,  travel, 
iih  ^  applicable  only  to  the  Brit- 

Library  J  91:5967  D  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Siraonds 

Nat  R  19:49  .Ta  10  ’67  lOOw 

-I*?  a  to  social 

All  tba®fUa^XTi\r  P’ret^'Y  •woolly-minded, 

and  Non-U  bit  is  hashed  up, 

and  It  s  impossible  to  say  if  we’re  meant  to 
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reject  or  accept  it.  The  Duke  seems  to  confuse 
money  with  position.  There  is  a  constant 
blurring  of  boundaries.  Surely  when  we  guiltily 
indulge  in  a  basinful  of  class  pornography 
we’re  entitled  to  expect  accuracy?  Where  the 
book  is  interesting  is  in  what  it  reveals  about 
Bedford  himself.  He  has  obviously  .suffered  for 
his  showmanship,  and  offers  a  touching  if  un¬ 
convincing  apologia.”  George  Metly 

New  Statesman  70:488  O  1  ’65  150w 


JOHNSON,  ARNO  H.  The  American  market  of 
the  future  [by]  Arno  H.  Johnson,  Gilbert  E. 
Jones  [and]  Darrell  B.  Lucas.  138p  $3.50  N.Y. 
univ.  press 

380  Consumption  (Economics).  Economic 
policy.  Business  forecasting  66-22222 

Three  lectures  concerned  with  the  level  and 
composition  of  consumer  demand  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  American  economy  in  the  next 
decade.  The  Vice-President  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  discusses  “the  potential 
upgrading  of  consumer  living  standards,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  upgrading  to  economic 
growth  and  well-being  a  decade  hence.  .  .  . 
[The]  President  of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Cor¬ 
poration  .  .  .  [describes]  opportunities  for 

America’s  industrial  society  ...  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  demands  abroad  for  [goods;  and  a 
professor  of  marketing  procedure  asserts  the 
need]  ...  to  educate  affluent  consumers  to 
new  and  aualitatively  better  wants.”  (Fore¬ 
word) 


‘‘These  [lectures]  examine  the  forces  shap¬ 
ing  II.  S.  marketing  and  speculate  on  [the]  na¬ 
ture  of  our  marketing  in  1975.  [J.  Frederic] 

Dewhurst’s  Does  Distribution  Cost  Too  Much, 
a  similar  study  made  [for  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  Inc.,  BRD  1939]  analyzed  changes 
in  our  distribution  system  that  accounted  for 
Increased  costs.  Burck  and  Parker  brought  the 
Dewhurst  study  up-to-date  in  a  paper,  ‘The 
Changing  American  Market’  (Fortune,  August 
1953).  Johnson  now  updates  these  previous 
studies  but  also  projects  his  forecast  10  years 
into  the  future.  .  .  .  The  text  and  thesis  are 
adequately  supported  by  charts  and  figures.  An 
exciting  book  to  read  and  teach  and  as  food 
for  thought.” 

Choice  4:456  Je  ’67  120w 


"A  consistent  theme  runs  through  these  lec¬ 
tures,  that  consumers,  the  world  over  as  well 
as  American,  are  improving  their  standards  of 
living  and  education.  ...  If  full  employment  is 
to  be  achieved  the  rapidly  expanding  ability  to 
produce  indicates  the  necessity  of  increasing 
expenditures  for  advertising  and  selling  to 
stimulate  consumer  demand  both  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  .  .  ,  For  business  and  economics 
collections.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:5391  N  1  ’66  180w 


‘‘[The]  authors  are  practical,  business-mind¬ 
ed  men,  skilled  in  economic  measurement,  un¬ 
emotional  and  unemotive  about  both  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  the  most  productive  and  af¬ 
fluent  society  in  the  world.  They  are  unapolo- 
getic  for  its  ability  to  manufacture  half  the 
world’s  material  goods  and  to  give  the  average 
worker  more  than  double  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  a  week,  for  a  day  of  week’s  less  labour, 
which  the  average  British  worker  gets  and 
produces.  ...  It  is  refreshing  to  have  .  .  .  as¬ 
sessments  [by  these  authors]  of  the  crucial  and 
economical  function  of  marketing  (Including  ad¬ 
vertising)  in  a  modern  economy  be  the  latter 
so-called  ‘advanced’  or  ‘underdeveloped.’  .  .  . 
Equally  refreshing  are  these  Americans’  un¬ 
ashamed  views  that  expansion  of  markets  and 
further  rises  in  material  standards  of  living  (and 
increased  leisure  with  lighter  human  work)  are 
in  the  public  Interest,  and  in  no  way  antago¬ 
nistic  to  it.” 

TLS  pl91  Mr  9  ’67  380w 


JOHNSON,  ARTHUR  M.  Boston  capitalists  and 
Western  railroads;  a  study  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  railroad  investment  process  [by]  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Johnson  and  Barry  E.  Supple.  392p 
maps  $10  Harvard  univ.  press 
658.1  Railroads — Finance  67-13254 

The  “professor  of  business  history  at  Har- 
va.rd  Business  School,  and  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Studies,  University  of  Sussex 
[offer  this  study  of  the]  .  .  .  part  played  by 
Boston-based  capitalists  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  Trans-Allegheny  Western 
railroads.”  (Library  J)  “It  begins  with  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  growth  of  Boston  as  a  center 
of  Investment  capital.  .  .  .  The  hulk  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  deals  with  the  post-CIvil  War  period 


through  an  examination  of  Boston’s  financial 
and  managerial  doings  on  the  Union  Pacific; 
the  Chicago.  Burlington,  and  (Quincy;  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.”  (New  Eng 
Q)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Since  the  writers  depend  heavily  upon  printed 
sources,  much  of  the  information  they  assemble 
will  not  be  new  to  the  student  who  knows  the 
work  of  R.  C.  Overton,  P.  W.  Gates,  J.  Grodin- 
sky,  and  others  in  the  field  of  railroad  history, 
but  in  approaching  their  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  group  of  investors,  Johnson 
and  Supple  give  familiar  material  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  conceptual  framework  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  business  historian.  .  .  . 
Especially  recommended  for  colleges  that  offer 
courses  in  business  administration.” 

Choice  4:1143  D  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Carter  Goodrich 

J  Am  Hist  54:659  D  ’67  410w 
“This  extremely  scholarly  work  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  opportunistic  and  the 
developmental  investor.  In  a  tasteful  yet  force¬ 
ful  manner,  the  study  reveals  succinctly  the 
answers  to  the  ‘Importance  and  the  urgency’  of 
determining  ‘why  and  how  capitalists  identified 
the  course  of  economic  growth’  with  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  their  risk  capital  in  the  field  of 
laissez-faire  railroad  construction  and  involve¬ 
ment.  Even  though  the  authors  claim  ‘This 
study  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
definitive’  it  definitely  belongs  in  university  li¬ 
braries  and  in  business  collections,  whether 
public  or  special,  covering  19th  Century  capital¬ 
ism.”  Paul  Samoff  and  W.  R.  Coe 

Library  J  92:1924  My  15  ’67  160w 
“Every  reader  must  admire  the  authors’  han¬ 
dling  of  .  .  .  these  corporate  histories.  They  are 
compact,  judicious,  and  lucid.  .  .  .  Constantly 
the  narrative  of  the  history  of  these  western 
roads  supplies  new  insights  and  emphasis. 
Much  has,  for  instance,  been  written  about 
government  land  grants  to  western  railroads: 
no  other  treatment  I  know  gives  such  an  idea 
of  their  critical  importance.  .  .  .  The  authors 
are  not  hard  and  fast  about  their  distinction 
[between  ‘opportunistic’  and  ‘developmental’ 
investors].  They  admit  blurrings  of  lines  and 
temporal  deviations  even  in  the  case  of  the 
same  individual.  When  the  sum  is  totaled  I 
I  wonder  whether  the  scheme  really  amounts  to 
much.  Instead  of  illuminating  the  narrative,  it 
seems  sometimes  to  get  in  the  way.”  E.  C. 
Kirkland 

New  Eng  Q  40:452  S  ’67  700w 


JOHNSON,  DOUGLAS.  France  and  the  DrejTus 
affair.  242p  il  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 

364.13  Dreyfus.  Alfred.  France — Politics  and 
government— 1870-1940  67-13229 

A  professor  of  modern  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Birmingham  has  written  an  account 
which  utilizes  unpublished  documents  in  the 
French  national  archives  and  the  BibliothSque 
Nationals.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  excellent  [book]:  clear,  concise,  based 
on  thorough  reading  of  the  sources,  and  as  ob¬ 
jective  as  the  still-unraveled  mystery  permits. 
.  .  .  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  character  of  Dreyfus  himself  (a 
disappointment  balanced  by  the  refreshing  re¬ 
fusal  to  propound  a  final  solution),  the  result  is 
the  kind  of  book  one  would  unhesitatingly 
recommend  as  both  initiation  to  and  summai-y 
of  the  affair.”  Eugen  Weber 

Am  Hist  R  73:152  O  ’67  350w 
Choice  4:896  O  ’67  160w 
Economist  220:653  Ag  13  ’66  450w 
“This  short  book  sums  up  the  issues  with 
great  clarity  and  provides  a  well-written  and 
absorbing  narrative.  .  .  .  [Professor  Johnson! 
is  particularly  good  in  his  reconstruction  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  case  was  handled 
by  the  military  authorities.  .  .  .  [However,  he] 
implies  that  fthe  political  consequences  of  the 
affair]  have  been  exaggerated,  and  there  are 
moments  when  he  seems  to  be  near  denying 
there  was  a  Dreyfus  Affair  at  all.  .  .  .  Never- 
theles.s — and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  Affair 
that  Professor  Johnson  might  have  devoted 
more  attention — French  politics  after  1900  were 
not  the  same  as  before.  .  .  .  The  Dreyfus  Af¬ 
fair  provides  a  moment  at  which  we  can  catch 
the  forces  dividing  French  society  at  work.  .  .  . 
To  understand  this  aspect,  a  detailed  account 
of  each  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  indispensable,  and  It  is  this  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson  has  provided.”  James  Joll 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  My  18  ’67  1800w 
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JOHNSON,  DOUGLAS — Continued 

"This  is  an  acute,  learned,  original  and 
thought-provoking  study,  based  on  really  ori¬ 
ginal  research  and  marked  by  a  welcome  will¬ 
ingness  to  start  from  scratch.  .  .  .  Professor 
Johnson  is  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible 
above  the  battle.  He  does  not  quite  assert  that 
no  villains  were  around,  but  he  does  allow  for 
the  fact  that  passions  spun  the  plot.  ...  It  is 
obvious  that  Professor  Johnson  could  justify 
the  full  title  of  his  book  if  the  scheme  of  the 
series  had  given  him  space.  What  he  does  say  is 

greclse,  relevant  and  intelligent.  .  .  [However, 
e]  displays  a  faith  in  the  so-caUed  Journal  of 
Maurice  Paldologue  that  astonishes  this  re¬ 
viewer.” 

TLS  p760  Ag  25  ’66  1760w 


JOHNSON,  ELIZABETH.  Stuck  with  luck;  il. 
by  Trina  Schart  Hyman.  88p  $3.50  Little 
Fairy  tales  67-17548 

"When  Tom  Swenson  picked  up  a  pin  and 
crossed  his  fingers  to  wish  for  a  dog,  he  didn't 
bargain  on  the  appearance  of  a  leprechaun  to 
grant  his  wish.  Magruder  McGillicuddy  O’Toole 
had  left  the  wee  people  in  Ireland  just  for  a 
look  around  the  United  States,  but,  when  he 
realized  that  his  magic  powers  were  slipping 
away,  he  decided  to  move  in  with  Tom  until 
they  were  restored.  The  complications  which 
follow  soon  make  Tom  feel  ‘stuck  with  luck.’ 
.  .  .  Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Here’s  a  story  suited  to  any  boy’s  fancy. 
Read  to  oneself,  it’s  fine;  read  aloud,  it’s  better. 
.  .  .  It’s  lilt  that  the  story  has,  as  well  as  an  un¬ 
likely  but  most  engaging  new  pair  of  friends. 
Added  bonus  is  the  pictures,  which  match  the 
tale  in  delight.”  P.  G. 

Book  World  p36  S  10  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  B.  Bellows 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  2  ’67 
90w 

"More  complex  than  the  author’s  previous 
books,  this  is  a  satisfying  tale,  full  of  unforced 
humor,  written  and  iUustrated  in  a  sprightly, 
relaxed  style.’’  E.  L.  H^. 

Horn  Bk  43:589  O  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  N.  T.  Orr 

Library  J  92:3187  S  15  ’67  90w 


JOHNSON.  GEORGE.  Tour  career  in  adver¬ 
tising.  189p  pi  $3.95  Messner 

659.1  Advertising  as  a  profession— Juvenile 
literature  66-8292 

The  author  “describes  work  in  large  and 
smaU  advertising  agencies,  discusses  media 
(TV,  radio,  magazines,  etc.)  and  briefly  out¬ 
lines  specialized  fields  such  as  retail  and  direct 
mail  advertising.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades 
ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


.  St. 
.  _  been 

book'^con- 

sists  of  a  breezy  though  helpful  tour  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business.” 

Choice  4:321  My  ’67  IlOw 

.particularly  valuable  for  its 
down-to-earth  advice  about  both  general  prep- 
preparation  and  advancement  In 
specific  fields.  Recommended.”  Joseph  Kelleher 
Library  J  91:5760  N  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 

Franklin  D.  Roose- 
yelt,  por^ait  of  ti  great  man;  decorations  by 

no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
tell  the  whole  ston^  Much  of  it  does  not  help 
whnt  hi”  a  Foo.sevelt.  for  usually  he  di§ 

*\^.^ad  to  do,  what  any  other  man  in  his 
high  office  would  have  had  to  do  But  there 
were  a.  few  mstances  in  which  the  kind  of  nian 
he  was  decided  the  kind  of  thing  he  did  and 
ones  I  have  tried  to  select 
(Author’s  note)  Index. 

Ages  eleven  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  27:145  J1  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:297  My  26  ’67  20w 

en'iXv®  qualifies  better  as  an  extended 

eulogy  than  as  a  biography.  More  than  half 
...  IS  devoted  to  the  subj^ect’s  life  prior  to  Ws 


becoming  President,  emphasizing  his  polio  at¬ 
tack  as  the  decisive  factor  in  shaping  his  ma¬ 
ture  character.  .  .  This  readable  portrait  will 
certainly  not  replace  any  of  the  previous  vol¬ 
umes  on  FdR,  but  could  be  added  to  all  col¬ 
lections  to  help  round  out  the  biographical 
picture.”  N.  D.  Grosso 

Library  J  92:3200  S  15  ’67  160w 


"Mr.  Johnson  is  brilliantly  qualified  to  write 
history,  as  he  has  been  doing  with  almost  a 
book  a  year  since  1925.  The  same  years  that 
have  given  the  author  his  deep  understanding 
of  this  country  have  also  left  him  with  a  style 
some  youngsters  may  find  objectionable.  There 
seems  too  much  slang,  especially  slang  of  a 
somewhat  dated  variety.  This  minor  shortcom¬ 
ing  is  more  than  offset  by  the  author’s  skill  at 
condensing  his  story  without  distorting  iL  and 
by  his  insights  into  how  FDR  became  the  man 
he  did.  .  .  .  Above  all,-  this  book  is  a  success — 
for  the  adult  reader — because  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
endearing  forthrightness.”  R.  G.  Abernethy 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p36  My  7  ’67 
Slow  [YA] 


“The  book’s  matrix  is  the  author’s  egalitarian¬ 
ism,  his  mistrust  of  big  business,  his  sympathy 
for  the  disadvantaged,  his  lack  of  awe  for 
people  with  a  lot  of  money,  his  hardheadedness 
and  common  sense.  It  is,  consequently,  less  a 
portrait  of  a  great  man  than  an  account  of  the 
development  of  a  great  liberal,  yet  it  is  such 
a  good  account  that  one  cannot  wish  the  book 
to  be  anything  but  what  it  is.”  Janet  Malcolm 
New  Yorker  43:182  D  16  ’67  380w 


“Like  Gerald  W.  Johnson’s  previous  books 
for  young  people,  this  is  informed,  astute,  and 
well  written;  unlike  them,  it  is  avowedly  parti¬ 
san.  Mr.  Johnson’s  thesis  is  that  Roosevelt  was 
just  another  bright  and  capable  young  man  in 
politics  until  his  illness,  and  that  the  crippling 
effects  of  polio  bi’ought  out  the  courage  and  de¬ 
termination  that  made  him  a  statesman.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  Interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is 
in  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  political  struggles 
of  the  beginner:  as  a  political  commentary  it 
seems  less  balanced  than  Mr.  Johnson’s  other 
work.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:56  My  13  ’67  lOOw 


JOHNSON,  HARRY  G.  Economic  policies  to¬ 
ward  .  less  developed  countries.  279p  $6.75 
Brookings:  pa  $2.50  Praeger 
338.91  International  economic  relations.  Eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Underdeveloped  areas  67-14972 
The  author  discusses  the  1964  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  (Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
.  .  .  and  the  chief  issues  raised  at  it:  investi¬ 
gates  forms  of  foreign  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process:  and  surveys  the  commercial 
and  other  economic  policies  that  impede  de¬ 
velopment.  He  then  discusses  the  policy  alter¬ 
natives  open  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
providing  more  external  resources  to  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  within  the  existing  interna¬ 
tional  institutional  framework.  .  .  .  He  also  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  of  his  study  to  international 
monetary  reform  and  its  relation  to  economic 
development.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“How  should  the  United  States  react  to  the 
persistent  demands  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
for  drastic  changes  in  the  organization  and  con¬ 
duct  of  world  trade?  This  is  the  question  to 
which  Mr.  .j^hnson  [addresses  himself].  ...  If 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  leadership 
and  fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  the  world,  ft 
mi^t  evolve  some  new  approach  along  the 
lines  of  the  alternatives  to  present  policy  the 
I^amey^^^^*’  ^  cogently  argued  book.”  V.  S. 

America  116:688  My  6  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Cheneiy 

Am  Econ  R  57:960  S ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Reubens 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:276  S  ’67  480w 

ha®  ®at  through  to  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  has  succeeded  in  clarify- 
••  Continual  reference  to 
uot  mean  that 
proposals  dominate  the  dis- 
and  third-best  solutions  are 
*^ach  attention.  Thus  although  com- 
gene^Jl  ‘damned  as  inferior  in 

&  “““  mmS 

Economist  224:124  J1  8  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 
_  New  Repub  166:32  Je  3  ’67  220w 

butVTd^h^nyilthesFs'^fn^^^^^^ 
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Quantitative  research  is  excellent.  .  .  .  Professor 
Johnson  is  prepared  to  discuss  every  central 
policy  question  in  the  field  without  cant  or  pre¬ 
conception.  .  .  .  The  poals  of  development 
plans  and  trade  policies  in  both  developed  and 
developing  countries  are  often  shown  to  be  in¬ 
compatible.  At  every  point  the  author  has  di¬ 
gested  and  analysed  past  literature  and  laid  the 
basis  for  future  detailed  researoh.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  treatment  of  developing  countries  ex¬ 
ports  ignores  ‘market  penetration’  and  ‘market 
development’  costs,  which  is  a  serious  omis¬ 
sion.  However,  these  are  minor  weaknesses  in 
a  superb  and  comprehensive  book.” 

TUS  p5.39  Je  15  ’67  600w 


JOHNSON,  HUGH.  Wine;  with  line  drawings 
by  Owen  Wood.  264p  il  col  il  maps  $10  Simon 
&  Schuster 

663  Wine  and  wine  making  67-8822 

The  editor  of  Wine  and  Food  has  grouped 
his  material  under  the  headings  Wine.  Aperitifs, 
White  Table  Wines.  Red  Table  Wines,  After 
Dinner  Wines.  The  book  contains  a  history  of 
winemaking,  an  explanation  of  wine  labels, 
notes  on  the  nomenclature  of  wines  and  what 
wines  to  serve  with  different  foods,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  chart  of  recent  vintages  and  when  to 
drink  them.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  William  Olcott 

Book  World  pl2  N  5  '67  440w 
“Mr  Hugh  Johnson’s  book  is  encyclopaedic 
and  worldwide  in  its  scope.  Mercifully  he  has 
almost  entirely  avoided  extravagant  adjectives 
and  descriptions  of  flavours.  .  .  .  Mr  Johnson 
does  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
world-famous  vineyards  of  Bordeaux,  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Champagne,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and 
the  Pfalz  but  covers  virtually  every  area  in  the 
world  in  which  wine  is  produced.  .  .  .  For  the 
most  important  wine  producing  areas  he  gives 
succinct  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
methods  employed,  before  going  on  to  enumer¬ 
ate  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  wines. 
This  most  admirabie  book  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  that  it  is  at  once  a  work  of  reference 
and  a  book  to  be  read.  It  is  concerned  more 
with  facts  than  with  personal  opinion,  though 
it  in  no  way  shrinks  from  judgments  on  the 
different  merits  of  the  products  that  are  being 
described.  It  concerns  itself  not  only  with  great 
wines  but  also  with  many  petits  vins  that  so 
often  tend  to  be  neglected  in  books  on  wines.” 
Economist  221:704  N  12  ’66  410w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Higgins 

Library  J  92:3641  O  15  ’67  80w 
“Mr  Hugh  Johnson  is  the  wine  correspondent 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  whose  reporters  recently 
exposed  the  racket  in  blending  and  false-label¬ 
ing.  It  seems  as  if  we  may  study  his  book  .  .  . 
to  discover  what  we  are  not  getting  for  our 
money,  as  often  as  for  what  we  are.  .  .  .  Mr 
Johnson’s  book,  so  learned  and  so  thorough  is 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  economically  writ¬ 
ten,  might  wen  serve  as  the  standard  work  of 
reference  for  shippers,  public,  and  even  the 
courts,  in  the  business  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
fraudulent  labeling  of  wines.  [It  is]  virtually 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  There  are 
one  or  two  things  to  carp  at  in  the  preliminary 
chapter:  ...  I  think,  too,  that  he  is  too  dis¬ 
missive  of  the  ancients.”  Edward  Hyams 

New  Statesman  72:945  D  23  ’66  260w 


JOHNSON,  JAMES  WILLIAM.  The  formation 
of  English  neo-classical  thought.  358p  $9 

Princeton  unlv.  press 

820.9  English  literature — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-21833 

The  author  “reexamines  some  of  the  critical 
assumptions  about  Neo-Classical  thought  and 
literature  between  1660  and  1800  and  tests  them 
by  viewing  Neo-Classicism  within  its  tradition 
and  its  self-defined  limits — how  the  Neo-Clas¬ 
sicists  looked  at  the  Greek  and  Roman  Ages 
and  what  kind  of  English  life  they  thought 
should  be  built  on  the  basis  of  that  view.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:830  O  '67  200w 

“Using  lesser  known  works  rather  than  the 
more  familiar  anthologized  masterpieces,  [the 
author]  examines  the  contributions  to  Neo- 
Classical  thought  derived  from  Greece.  Rome, 
Byzantium,  and  other  foci  of  Intellectual  fer¬ 
ment.  In  the  process,  [he]  offers  some  relevant 
clarifications.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  an  Invitation  to  pursue  the  many 
scholarly  bypaths  which  it  charts  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  reader.”  L.  R.  Zocca 

Class  World  60:395  My  ’67  300w 


“This  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  interesting 
book  on  a  subject  that  ;s  familiar  in  general 
but  often  neglected  in  particular.  We  all  know 
that  from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  classics 
was  heavy.  But  in  what  sense,  precisely? 
Which  classics?  How  was  the  Influence  trans¬ 
mitted?  Professor  Johnson  deals  with  a  useful 
selection  of  these  topics.  .  .  .  Professor  John¬ 
son  considers  that  Greek  literature,  the  (Chris¬ 
tian  fathers  and  even  Byzantine  writers  were 
better  known  than  is  usually  admitted,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Dutch  polymaths  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj^  has  been  generally  under¬ 
rated.  He  ends  with  two  excellent  chapters: 
one  on  the  deadening  effect  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  viewpoints  on  the  tragic  sense,  and  the 
other  on  Gibbon,  the  archetype  of  the  neo¬ 
classical  man.” 

Economist  224:222  J1  15  ’67  200w 

Yale  R  57:XXX  O  ’67  660w 


JOHNSON,  LYNDON  B.  This  America:  pho¬ 
tographed  by  Ken  Heyrnan  [editorial  direct¬ 
ors:  Robert  L.  Bernstein  and  Jerry  Mason]. 
169p  $10:  pa  $1.95  Random  house 

309.173  U.S.— Social  policy.  U.S.— Social 

conditions  66-26250 

“The  President’s  book  draws  together,  with 
brief  quotations  from  his  1964  University  of 
Michigan  ‘Great  Society’  speech,  a  series  of 
.  .  .  photographs  selected  from  13,000  shot  by 
Ken  Heyrnan  in  a  tour  of  the  United  States.” 
(America) 


“Heyman’s  lens  has  scanned  uncrossed 
deserts  and  unclimbed  ridges.  It  has  seen  the 
natural  world  with  an  almost  Emersonian  eye 
— symbolic  of  the  divine  .spirit  in  man.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  said  that  woods  were  the 
true  temple  where  the  thoughts  are  free  to 
mount  higher  than  the  clouds;  but  here  the 
camera  has  said  the  same  of  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land,  steel  mills,  school  houses  and  launching 
pads.  .  .  .  For  all  its  honest  beauty,  this  hook 
does  not  adequately  depict  today  s  America. 
.  .  .  An  attempt  to  portray  the  life-cycle  of 
a  people  in  pictures  must  come  to  grips  with 
evils  that  cannot  be  solved  by  a  Job  Corps, 
social  security  or  highway  beautification.  .  .  . 
We  see  shots  of  America’s  physical  sicknesses, 
but  no  prisons,  no  pickets,  no  beatniks,  no  dis¬ 
sent.”  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  115:550  N  5  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  91:6073  D  15  ’66  120w 
“Here  in  the  handsome  format  of  a  word 
and  picture  album,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  aided  bv  a  gifted  artist-photographer, 
brings  us  an  eloquent  report  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  1966.  In  words  and  photographs 
of  intensely  sympathetic  power,  here  is  a  vision 
of  the  beautiful  land,  the  appealing  human  be¬ 
ings.  and  the  richness  of  resources  of  this 
America — accompanied  by  relentlessly  explicit 
illustrations  of  the  nation’s  failure  to  respect 
that  beauty,  those  human  beings,  and  those 
resources,  in  the  full  degree  they  deserve.” 
Paul  Horgan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  O  16  ’66  430w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  D  4  '66  120w 


JOHNSON,  OWEN.  The  Lawrenceville  stories. 

664p  II  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-25392 

The  three  books  about  American  prep  school 
life  which  are  collected  In  this  volume  chronicle 
the  adventures  of  Dink  Stover,  Hungry  Smeed, 
Doc  MacNooder  and  others  at  LawrencevUle 
school.  The  Prodigious  Hickey  first  appeared 
under  the  title  The  Eternal  Boy,  Being  the  Story 
of  the  Prodigious  Hickey  (BRD  1909).  The  oth¬ 
er  two  books  are  The  Varmint  (BRD  1910)  and 
Tennessee  Shad  (BRD  1911). 


Best  Sell  27:261  O  1  ’67  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  (jeorge  Frazier 

Book  World  p3  O  1  ’67  1500w 
“Good  writing,  like  good  clothes,  stands  the 
fest  of  time.  But  like  good  clothes,  some  good 
writing  may  seem  old-fashioned.  .  .  .  Tet  John¬ 
son  was  essentially  a  supreme  storyteller.  Usu¬ 
ally,  he  had  a  good  one  to  tell.  The  best  in  this 
book  still  ring  true.  .  .  .  The  fact  remains  that 
Owen  Johnson  had  an  original  mind.  He  ex¬ 
plored  fields  whei-e,  up  to  that  time,  few  writ¬ 
ers  had  ventured.  He  faithfully  portrayed  prep- 
school  life  of  the  period.  He  was  a  craftsman 
with  a  sure  technique  and  a  simple  style.  .  .  . 
Some  of  these  stories  are  so  good  your  im- 
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JOHNSON,  OWEN — Continued 
mediate  reaction  is  a  low  whistle  of  delight. 
Others  are  less  so.  Despite  its  merits,  the  book 
remains  a  period  piece.”  J.  R.  Tunis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  S  24  ’67  lOOOw 

‘•These  creaky  tales  about  D^”^^ 
his  friends  before  they  got  to  Tale  will  doubt¬ 
less  appeal  to  old,  very  old,  Dawrenceville 
men— we  all  have  a  right  to  our  private  nos¬ 
talgias — but  as  for  ordinary  readers,  well  there 
surely  won’t  be  many  of  them.  .  .  .  In  fact. 
Owen  Johnson  himself  wrote  m  the  40s  that  his 
Ijawrenceville  had  long  gone  by  the  boards.  ._.  . 
What  we  are  left  with,  then,  is  a  moralizing 
picaresque,  a  historical  curiosity  about  school- 
I'oys  who  are  mischievous,  but  never  really 
bad,  pugnacious  without  being  violent  and  in¬ 
vincibly  unteachable.  They  are  also  uncon¬ 
querably  tedious  with  their  endless  pranks.  .  .  . 
Dink  Stover  is  the  epitome  of  all  this  early 
American  squareness.”  R.  A.  Sokolov 

Newsweek  TO.'llOD  S  25  ’67  410w 


JOHNSON,  PAMELA  HANSFORD.  On  Iniqu¬ 
ity;  some  personal  reflections  arising  out  of 
the  Moors  murder  trial.  142p  $3.95  Scribner 
364.15  Brady,  Ian.  Hindley.  Esther  Myra. 
Great  Britain — Moral  conditions.  Censor¬ 
ship  67-13308 

This  book  is  a  plea  “for  a  change  in  our 
present-day  permissiveness  towards  pornogra¬ 
phic  and  sadistic  literature.  [Several  recent] 
murderers  were  known  to  bave  been  avid  read¬ 
ers  of  pornographic  and  sado-masochistic 
books.  [Their]  murders  reflected  not  just  the 
state  of  mind  of  these  books,  but  followed  in 
detail  some  of  the  most  brutal  descriptions. 
.  .  .  These  facts,  and  the  further  evidence 
[the  author]  presents  of  the  influence  of  li¬ 
terary  and  theatrical  violence  on  susceptible 
minds,  makes  it  mandatory,  she  thinks,  for 
changes  in  our  legal  and  educational  permis¬ 
siveness.”  (Library  J) 


“Miss  Johnson’s  revulsion  .  .  .  has  driven 
her  into  the  quagmire  of  censorship  for  moral 
purposes.  .  .  .  [She]  has  inin  into  the  usual 
difficulty  with  arguments  in  support  of  book 
censorship  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime. 
There’s  no  telling  the  cart  from  the  horse  in 
this  field.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:150  Ap  ’67  190w 
“Not  every  one,  [the  author]  argues,  can 
read  [pornographic  books]  without  being  con¬ 
taminated.  Sometimes  it  appears  she  thinks 
she  has  made  this  startling  discovery.  Surely 
Judaeo-Christian  moralists  have  been  long 
ashore;  but  Miss  Hansford-Johnson  regards 
organized  religions  as  book  banners  and  burn¬ 
ers  and  wants  no  part  of  their  company.  .  .  . 
Haphazardly  organized  and  containing  perhaps 
too  much  British  topical  detail  for  the  average 
American,  these  reflections  nevertheless  make 
disturbing  reading.  The  author  rightfully 
points  out  that  profit  motives  aiid  not  freedom 
of  speech  lie  behind  most  of  the  paperback 
sewage  that  gluts  drugstore  bookstands.  The 
permissiveness  of  democratic  societv  can  have 
frightening  consequences,  she  contends,  noting 
that  there  is  far  less  pornographv  in  Com¬ 
munist  lands,  but  at  the  price  of  personal 
freedom.  She  raises  the  question  if  some  mid¬ 
dle  ground  is  not  possible — but  she  really  gives 
no  answer.”  J.  J.  Clarke 

Best  Sell  26:447  Mr  15  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ap  6 
67  750w 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Commentary  43:107  My  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

Critic  25:80  Je  '67  1200w 
Economist  222:937  Mr  11  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:114  Ap  ’67  200w 


This  is  a  reasonable  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  plea  for  control  or  censorship.  Librar- 
mns  and  teachers  especially  should  read  it  ” 
George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:1020  Mr  1  ’67  240w 


The  Baconian  title  of  this  book  leads  ui 
to  expect  a  profound  exploration  of  Iniquity 
an  stoh,  its  nature,  cause  and  effect:  what  w’ 
are  in  for  is  an  emotional  tirade  against  thi 
laxity  of  censorship  in  England  now.  .  .  Mis; 
Johnson  s  emotion.  [concerning  the  Moor 
Muri^r  Trial  at  Chester]  can  be  understood 
but  however  natural,  human  and  proper  emo 
tion  may  be,  it  seldom  makes  for  clear  though 
or  good  writing.”  Honor  Tracv 

New  Repub  156:25  Mr  25  ’67  HOOw 


Reviewed  by  Alexander  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  73:414  Mr  24  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Gundersheimer 

Reporter  36:39  My  18  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Daniel  Lyons 

Sat  R  50:34  Ap  15  ’67  750w 


JOHNSON,  PATRICIA  H.,  jt.  auth.  Treasury 

of  horses.  See  Osborne.  W.  D. 


JOHNSON.  RONALD.  The  book  of  the  green 
man.  90p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Norton 
811  66-18075 

“This  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet  from  Kan¬ 
sas  who  spent  a  year  in  England  during  1962- 
63.  .  .  .  He  presents  an  image  of  England,  or,  to 
be  precise,  of  sundry  English  scenes.  .  .  .  ‘The 
title  .  .  .  names  the  Green  Man,  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  nature-genius.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
Winter  and  Summer  sections  of  this  poem  have 
appeared  in  the  Tri-Quarterly  Review,  Spring 
appeared  in  Poetry  (Chicago)  and  Autumn  in 
’riie  Lugano  Review. 


“Ronald  Johnson’s  extraordinarily  sensitive 
eye  combines  with  his  reading  in  a  way  that 
resuUs  in  words  of  wonder  and  beauty.  .  .  .  The 
poet’s  reading,  like  Coleridge’s  becomes  a  point 
of  departure  for  statements  of  sensuous  imagery 
and  man-earth  identification.”  Jerome  Cushman 
Library  J  92:586  P  1  ’67  120w 


“[A]  most  unusual  volume  .  .  .  which  is  both 
original  and  profoundly  traditional.  The  reader 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  young  Kansan  as  he 
tramps  through  the  English  countryside,  dis¬ 
covering  it  with  eyes  that  record  the  sights 
of  a  year’s  visit  and  that  have  also  drawn  mto 
his  brain  the  recorded  lore  of  centuries.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Johnson  has  worked  into  his  poem  the 
writings  of  a  multitude  who  knew  ‘the  green 
man’ — from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  Tolkien, 
and  including  Vaughan,  Smart,  Blake,  and  the 
Wordsworths.  This  book  may  be  called  literary 
mistletoe,  since  it  is  both  symbiotic  and  magi¬ 
cal.”  Charles  Philbrick 

Sat  R  50:33  Je  3  ’67  170w 


JOHNSON,  SIDDIE  JOE.  Feather  In  my  hand; 
drawings  by  Barbara  J.  McGee.  46p  lib  bdg 
$3.07  Atheneum  pubs. 

811  67-2751 

“These  poems  comment  on  the  out-of-doors 
and  animal  friends  as  they  appear  to  a  young 
child.  .  .  .  Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“Delightful  images,  varied  and  fluent  meters, 
and  unworn  rhyme  schemes  characterize  these 
poems,  which  are  a  happy  antithesis  of  much 
verse  written  for  children.  Evident  [is]  the 
child’s  sense  of  wonder.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few 
flashes  of  genuine  originality  here  .  .  .  but  one 
cannot  call  these  poems  derivative.  Rather, 
they  reflect  the  treasure  of  a  mind  stored  with 
a  vast  variety  of  poetry  that  has  been  first  en¬ 
joyed  deeply  and  then  shared  with  children. 
Line-and-wash  drawings  flow  harmoniously 
through  the  pages.”  R  H.  V, 

Horn  Bk  43:356  Je  ’67  160w 
“Unfortunately,  [the]  youthful  viewpoint  Is 
occasionally  forgotten  in  flights  of  poetic  fancy. 
The  author  sometimes  has  difficulty  In  co¬ 
ordinating  rhyme  scheme  and  idea  so  that  in  a 
few  poems  both  fail.  However,  the  subject 
matter  should  appeal  to  young  readers  and 
most  second-  and  third-graders  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  vocabulary.”  C.  A.  Hough 
Library  J  92:2655  J1  ’67  80w 


JOHNSON,  THOMAS  H.  The  Oxford  com¬ 
panion  to  American  history  [bv]  Thomas  H. 
Johnson,  in  consultation  with  Harvey  Wish. 
906p  $12.50  Oxford 

973  U.S. — History — Dictionaries  66-22263 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Am  Lit  38:595  Ja  ’67  60w 
Choice  3:1004  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
Economist  224:657  Ag  19  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Leopold 

J  Am  Hist  54:620  D  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  O.  D.  Edwards 

New  Statesman  73:760  Je  2  ’67  600w 
TLS  p311  Ap  13  ’67  550w 
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JOHNSON,  UWE.  The  third  book  about  Achim. 

246p  $5.75  Harcourt 

67-12273 

“Achim  is  a  30-year-old  East  German  sports 
hero,  a  bicycle -racing  champion  and  showpiece 
of  the  state,  an  idol  and  inspiration  to  its 
youth.  Karsch,  a  West  German  lournalist  (who 
.  .  .  has  been  involved  with  Achum’-s  East  Ger¬ 
man  actress -mistress),  determines  to  write  a 
book  about  Achim’s  life,  replacing  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  two  ‘official’  biographies.  But 
Karsch  uncovers  some  stains  on  Acntm’s  sup- 

gosedly  spotless  socialist  past  and  decides  that 
e  cannot  tell  the  truth.  So  he  writes  a  book 
about  what  he  might  have  written,  what  con¬ 
siderations  went  into  his  thoughts  about  the 
book,  and  his  strange  interaction  with  Achim 
and  his  girl  friend.  Karin.”  (Newsweek) 


“[This]  is  the  novel  that  won  Johnson  the 
International  Publishers'  Prize.  .  .  .  [The  Ger¬ 
man  version]  dates  from  1961,  almost  the  period 
of  Johnson’s  emigration  to  the  West.  Compared 
to  the  later  'Two  Views’  [BRli  1967],  it  Is 
somewhat  more  experimental  in  technique  and 
more  original  in  concept:  the  predicament  of 
divided  Germany  is  presented  through  an  elabo¬ 
rate  analogy  to  bicycle  racing.  .  .  .  The  reader 
will  be  lucky  if  he  makes  his  way  to  the  end  of 
this  labyrinth  of  confused,  devious,  and  often 
contradictory  incident.  There  is  a  pattern.  .  .  . 
Life  in  East  Germany  is  vigorous,  confused, 
self-contradictory,  and  not  entirely  sincere: 
exactly  like  this  book.  Technically  there  are 
certain  parallels  with  the  French  New  Novel. 
.  .  .  The  whole  book,  in  fact,  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  view  of  a  historical  problem,  and  as 
a  handbook  of  novel  techniques,  than  it  is  as  a 
work  of  fiction  in  its  own  right.”  Donald 
Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  Ap  27 

’67  750w 

“Karsch  returns  home  without,  apparently, 
having  written  Achim’s  biography.  It  does  not 
matter.  Johnson  has.  And  in  the  course  of  the 
novel,  all  the  annoying  traits  suddenly  vanish 
or  become  unimportant.  For  this  is  a  great 
book;  literary  award  judges  can  be  right.  Not 
that  disjointed  prose  will  necessarily  convey 
the  essence  of  disjointed  times.  The  recipe  is 
not  that  simple.  One  also  needs  to  be  a  writer 
of  genius,  and  that  Johnson  is.  His  eyes  are 
clear,  his  descriptions  uncannily  vivid  and  right, 
and  where  they  are  shocking  they  are  so  for  a 
reason.  Within  the  compass  of  this  brief  novel. 
Johnson  is  presenting  a  German  history  of  the 
past  thirty  years  that  is  as  revealing  in  its 
glimpses  as  it  is  in  its  larger  outlines.  What 
makes  the  story  all  the  more  credible — and  at 
times  emotionally  exhausting — is  that  John¬ 
son’s  perception  is  sharpened  by  sympathy.” 
Joachim  Remak 

Harper  235:94  Ag  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Shirley  Thurston 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  B.  R.  von  Freiburg 
Nation  205:185  S  4  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  N  9  ’67  600w 
“Johnson,  on  a  quest  for  hyperreality,  writes 
like  no  one  else  anywhere.  .  .  .  His  scenes  are 
collages.  .  .  .  His  apparent  obsession  .  .  with 

the  socio-psychological  chasm  between  the  two 
Gerinanvs  exceeds,  as  he  insists,  political  hy¬ 
pothesizing.  Contemporary  Germany  is  .John¬ 
son’s  all-purpose  modern  symbol  of  confused 
human  motives,  social  forces  that  drive  people 
frantic,  and  frustrations  in  communication  that 
finally  choke  men  into  silence.  .  .  .  As  if  it 
were '  poetry,  we  must  read  into  the  novel 
imaginative  connections.  We  must  infer  motives, 
find  relationships,  invent  our  own  'truth. 
With  ‘The  Third  Book  About  Achim’  and  ‘Spec¬ 
ulations  About  Jakob’  [BRD  1963],  Johnson, 
just  33,  has  raised  a  landmark  to  modern  es¬ 
trangement.”  Webster  Schott 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  23  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:206  O  28  ’67  1750w 
Newsweek  69:99A  Ap  24  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  bv  E.  M.  Potoker 

Sat  R  50:42  My  20  ’67  600w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxvl  autumn  ’67  210w 


JOHNSON.  UWE.  Two  views;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Richard  and  Clara  Winston.  183p 
$4.50  Harcourt 


A  story  “of  two  lovers  suddenly  separated 
by  the  abrupt  close  of  Germany’s  East-West 
border  in  1961.  The  wall  creates  an  ersatz  re¬ 
surgence  of  desire  in  West  German  photog¬ 


rapher  Dietbert  for  his  East  German  sweet¬ 
heart,  Beate.  He  sets  escape  machlnei-y  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  bring  the  young  nurse  across  the 
border.  Shunting  the  story  between  Dietbert 
and  Beate,  Johnson  constructs  a  .  .  .  sardonic 
composite  picture  of  the  German  dilemma,” 
(Newsweek)  Originally  published  in  Germany 
under  the  title  Zwei  Ansichten. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:117  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  John  Simon 

Book  Week  p5  D  25  ’66  1700w 
“An  acute,  realistic,  yet  frequently  moving 
recreation  of  present-day  German  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  novel  demonstrates  a  human  and 
artistic  intelligence  of  the  first  rank.  Dietbert 
and  Beate  are  equally  victims  of  their  societies. 

.  .  .  The  dialectic  of  Johnson’s  two  earlier 
novels  is  here  given  form  in  chapters  alternate¬ 
ly  narrating  the  lovers’  perceptions.  The  style 
is  a  masterful  synthesis  of  exterior  and  interior 
levels  of  consciousness,  an  amplified  style  in¬ 
direct  Ubre.  The  translation — generally  skilled 
— employs  a  level  of  diction  narrower  and  less 
colloquial  than  the  original.  Similarly,  the  trans¬ 
lation  only  approximates  the  disciplined  para¬ 
taxis  that  internalizes  the  novel  and  justifies 
the  author’s  assertion  at  the  end  that  the  story 
is  his  own  invention.” 

Choice  4:165  Ap  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Detweiler 

Christian  Century  84:274  Mr  1  ’67  370w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  D  1  ’66 
950w 

Reviewed  by  Judith  Sklar 

Commonweal  86:130  Ap  14  ’67  850w 
“Whether  the  reader’s  difficulty  In  following 
the  story  is  the  fault  of  the  translation,  which 
does  seem  stiff,  or  the  author’s  own  uncom¬ 
monly  reputedly  diffuse  style  (which  may,  in 
all  justice  to  the  Winstons,  be  virtually  un-* 
translatable),  would  be  hard  for  anyone  who 
has  not  read  the  original  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anyone  plowing 
all  the  way  through  this  short  book  unless  he 
was  fanatically  interested  in  every  book  from 
postwar  Germany.”  B.  W.  Treister 

Library  J  91:5644  N  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  David  Caute 

Nation  204:215  F  13  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:26  D  10  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  74:20  J1  7  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:7  D  29  ’66  390w 

Reviewed  bv  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  20  ’66  860w 

“The  views  and  lives  of  both  [characters] 
are  transcribed,  if  the  Winstons’  translation 
is  to  be  believed,  in  an  intelligent  but  some¬ 
how  preoccupied  prose  that  hastens  past  crises 
to  dwell  with  fond  flatness  upon  daily  routines. 

.  .  .  These  star-crossed  lovers  move  jerkily, 
as  if  on  celluloid :  they  seem  immersed  in  ‘the 
gray  racket  of  the  television  set.’  Their  plight 
has  been  predigested  by  tlie  voracious  news 
media  that  instantly  commercialize  catastro¬ 
phe.  Furthermore.  Dietbert  is  an  indecisive 
blunderer,  who  keeps  himself  tranquillized 
with  alcohol,  and  Beate  a  faintly  drab  prig. 
Yet  through  this  crust  of  inconsequence — in¬ 
deed,  credible  because  of  it — life  breaks,  and 
the  perfunctory  liaison  and  nearly  accidental 
reunion  of  Dietbert  and  Beate  serves,  at  least 
for  me,  as  a  moving  parable  of  human  love 
and  as  a  sufiSclent  indictment  of  the  political 
systems  that  would  separate  us.  .  .  .  The  post- 
apocalyptic  Irresolution  of  ‘Two  View.s’  may 
well  be  where  European  man.  after  history’s 
extravagant  demands,  is  glad  to  settle.”  John 
Updike 

New  Yorker  42:92  Ja  7  ’67  750w 

Newsweek  68:118A  N  28  ’66  490w 

“German  reviewers  [have]  hailed  [Johnson] 
as  Germany’s  answer  to  the  nouvelle  vaaue  of 
France.  One  reason  for  Johnson’s  popularity 
in  his  own  country  is  obviously  his  persistent 
concern  with  Germany’s  central  problem,  the 
political  division  into  two  opv)osed  states.  John¬ 
son  broke  with  a  literary  tradition  that  makes 
a  fetish  of  Inwardness  at  thp  expense  of  the 
realities  of  the  day  and  fixed  his  attention 
on  the  border  between  the  two  Germanies 
and  the  human  predicament  that  this  border 
creates.  .  .  .  [His]  newest  novel.  Two  Views, 
is  his  best  yet.  Those  readers  disappointed 
with  Speculations  [About  Jakob.  BRD  1963] 
will  find  that  he  has  come  a  long  way  since 
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JOHNSON,  UV/E — Continued 

his  Mannerist  beginnings,  and  now  writes  a 
clear,  uncluttered,  almost 

The  events  narrated  in  ten  perfectly  balanced 
chapters  are  as  uncornplicated  and  as  un- 
ambiguous  as  the  title  ot  Jl'® 
is  a  political  allegory  told  as  an  affair  of  the 
heart.  With  fascination  thft  reader  discovers 
li^at  in  Johnson’s  view,  both  ventricles  are 

sat  R  24  '66  lOOOw 

TLS  p712  Ag  3  '67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:lviii  spring  '67  130w 

Reviewed  by  D.  J- 

Yale  R  57:109  O  67  700w 


JOHNSON,  VIRGINIA  WEISEL.  Lady  in  arms. 

181p  $4.50  Houghton 

355.1  U.iS.  Army — Military  life  67-11827 
The  author  begins  the  story  of  her  life  “in 
Montana  where  she  became  the  bride  of  a  West 
Point  lieutenant  and  [ends]  it  there  30  years 
later  when  Brigadier  General  Johnson  retired. 

Their  homes  were  in  at  least  10  states,  the 
Philippines,  England,  Germany,  and.  Okinawa. 
The  quarters  in  which  they  lived  varied  from  a 
haunted  house  in  London  where  a  fright  from 
the  ghost  sent  her  to  the  doctor,  to  a  quonset 
hut  in  Okinawa  where  they  lived  through  a  ty¬ 
phoon.”  (Library  J) 

“Mrs.  Johnson  faithfully  recounts  a  way  of 
life  that  is  truly  an  adventure,  even  during  its 
worst  moments.  .  .  .  [She]  writes  with  quiet  hu¬ 
mor,  but  no  trace  of  rancor,  of  her  trials  and 
tribulations  as  an  army  wife.”  I.  N.  Pompea 
Best  Sell  27:209  S  1  '67  550w 
“Not  an  essential  purchase,  but  excellent 
light  reading,  especially  for  feminine  patrons, 
high  scnool  and  adult.’  M.  M.  Caffall 

Library  J  92:2758  Ag  '67  200w  [YA] 


JOHNSTON,  H.  A.  S.,  ed.  &  tr.  A  selection  of 
Hausa  stories.  241p  $5.60  Oxford 

398.2  Folklore — Africa,  West.  Proverbs 

66-75454 

“Consisting  of  animal  stories,  fairy  tales, 
proverbs  and  aphorisms,  historical  legends  and 
fragments,  true  stories  and  Action,  the  selec¬ 
tions.  a  large  majority  of  them  handed  down 
through  an  extensive  oral  tradition,  span  sev¬ 
eral  centuries,  some  material  being  as  old  as 
the  language,  some  concerned  with  nearly  con¬ 
temporary  events.”  (Choice) 


“The  only  one  of  its  kind  In  English,  this 
excellent  antholo^  provides  a  thorough  intro¬ 
duction  to  several  types  of  literature.  .  .  .  The 
general  reader,  as  well  as  specialists  in  cultural 
anthropology  and  comparative  literature,  will 
find  this  work  redolent  with  insights.  ...  In 
addition  to  a  macabre  sense  of  humor,  the 
fairy  tales  indicate  the  survival  of  superstition 
and  reveal  interesting  parallels  to  European 
tales.  .  ..  .  Among  other  things,  the  true  stories 
Girow  light  on  the  African  view  of  slavery. 
Scholarly  introduction,  informative  footnotes, 
w;ell  organized  format,  and  extensive  exam¬ 
ples  of  each  type  of  literature  included.” 

Choice  4:296  My  '67  190w 
"The  benevolent  conversational  tone  of  the 
Introduction,  seems  to  suggest  that  [the  author] 
is  an  administrative  officer  rather  than  an 
anth.ropqlogist.  The  scientist,  wishing  to  get 
precise  information,  may  be  irritated  by  [Ir¬ 
relevant  opinions],  .  .  .  But  to  the  lay  reader 
the  author  s  sympathy  with  his  subiect  and 
his  personal  approach  tend  to  make  his  book 
more  readable.  Mr.  Johnston  has  performed  an 
important  task  .  .  .  the  only  pity  is  that  ha 
left  out  wlt.chcraft  stories  [and]  .  .  In  somi 
cases  has  given  us  composite  or  abridged  ver- 
this.  ,the  material  has  K 
vmll  handled.  The  translations  are  very  read¬ 
able.  but  only  a  Hausa  scholar  could  judge 
their  closeness  to  the,  originals  There  Is  nothing 
m  the  tone  or  the  phrasing  that  suggests  tha? 
lai^^ale®”  translations  from  an  Iffrffian 

TLS  p782  S  1  '66  700w 


JOHANNA.  The  eagle  in  fa< 
and  in  Action;  original  drawings  hv  Ralp 
Pinto.  157p  ,$3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.13  Harlin  Quh 
598  Eagles — Juvenile  literature  66-316! 
„  't.he  author  offers  an  examination  of  ti 
1  anatomy,  life  history,  distrlbutioi 
and  place  in  histoiy.  .  .  .  [This  Is]  Alustrate 


with  both  photographs  and  drawings.  ,  (Book 
Week)  Index.  “Grades  Ave  to  seven.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“A  new  and  fresh  approach  to  the  telling  of 
animal  stories.  .  .  .  There  is  some  laxity  in 
organization.  .  .  .  However,  all  bases  are 

covered,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  children 
will  be  concerned  by  a  bit  of  disjointedness. 
Before  they  are  through  they  wiA  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  falconry,  the  Indian  eagle  dance, 
the  eagles  of  Rome  (symbol  under  which 
Roman  legions  conquered  most  of  the  known 
world)  and  that  the  letter  ‘a’  stands  for 
eagle.”  H.  B.  Kane 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  26  '67  160w 


“A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  material 
about  eagles,  including  legends,  literary  allu¬ 
sions.  historical  sidelights,  and  zoological  de¬ 
scription,  has  been  incorporated  [here]  .... 
A  short  story  by  T.  O.  Beechcroft  and  a  poem 
by  Elinor  Wylie  are  used  in  conclusion.  .  .  . 
The  bright  aqua  pictorial  cover,  with  match¬ 
ing  endpapers,  is  attractive.  Unfortunately,  the 
binding  is  stiff,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
book  open.  The  material,  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  and  indexed  for  reference,  should  be 
helpful  for  classroom  reports  and  for  the 
special  reader  with  an  interest  In  natural  his¬ 
tory.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:880  P  16  '67  120w 


“The  factual  material  [here]  is  trustworthy. 
.  .  .  The  largely  pedestrian  narrative  and  rather 
casual  organization  .  .  .  [pays]  less  than  royal 
tribute  to  such  [a]  noble  creature.”  Michele 
Caraher 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  '67  lOOw 


JOHNSTON,  JOHANNA.  Mrs  Satan;  the  in¬ 
credible  saga  of  Victoria  C.  Woodhull.  319p 
il  $5.95  Putnam 

B  or  9.2  Martin,  Victoria  (ClaAIn)  Woodhull 

67-16111 

A  biography  of  the  controversial  woman  who 
“was  a  pioneer  in  the  Aght  for  women’s  rights, 
the  countiy’s  Arst  female  stockbroker,  an  out¬ 
standing  orator,  .  .  .  president  of  the  American 
Spiritualist  Association,  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Sexual  Revolution, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  New  LefL”  (Book 
Week)  Bibliogi'aphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  Dy  Rhoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219;150  Ap  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  27:160  J1  15  ’67  550w 
“Almost  a  century  after  her  heyday,  [Mrs. 
Woodhull]  is  the  subject  of  two  full-length 
biographies.  They  are  not  the  first:  Emanie 
Sachs  published  The  Terrible  Siren  [BRD  1928], 
to  which  both  Miss  Johnston  and  Mr,  Mar- 
berry  [Vicky,  BRD  1967]  acknowledge  their 
debt.  .  .  .  Miss  Johnston  follows  the  Sachs 
book  much  more  closely  than  does  Mr.  Mar- 
berry,  and  Mrs.  Satan  is  consequently  a  con¬ 
siderably  better  book  than  Vicky,  though  not 
so  good  as  its  model.  Neither  adds  anything  of 
importance  to  the  material  contained  in  The 
Terrible  Siren,  though  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  could  and  should  be  added.  .  .  .  The  role 
played  by  Mrs.  Woodhull  in  the  movement 
for  women’s  rights  in  general  and  suffrage  in 
particular  is  rather  adequately  covered  by 
Miss  Johnston  and  somewhat  less  so  by  Mr. 
Marbern^.  .  .  .  [However]  she  plaved  a  con¬ 
siderably  more  significant  role  [in  The  First 
international]  than  one  would  guess  from 
either  biography.”  Maurice  Goldbloom 
Book  Week  p5  Ap  30  ’67  800w 
“Victorian  America  had  many  controversial 
figures,  but  no  sisters  were  more  dramatically 
shocking  than  Victoria  and  Tennessee  ClaAIn. 
•  t  •  iTula  book]  stands  out  as  a  lively,  accu- 

more  ‘Incredible’ 
ot  the  two.  If  small  libraries  have  The  Terrible 
Sachs  they  might  skip  Mrs. 
Satan,  but  all  libraries  that  can  afford  it  should 
0^2^  I '  +  value  to  younger  readers  who 

are  Interested  in  the  social  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  the  1870’s.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1616  Ap  16  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Marghanita  Laski 

New  Statesman  74:770  D  1  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  J1  13  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  2  ’67  960w 
New  Yorker  43:195  Ap  16  ’67  150w 
Newsweek  69:101  Ap  10  ’67  460w 

—wffihh  readable  book 

oeFs  from  a  cartoon  in  Har¬ 

per  s  Weekly  by  Thomas  Nast — ^provides  .  .  . 
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emp^haUc  insight.  .  .  .  She  takes  [Victoria] 
with  her  passionately  held  iconoclastic  views 
seriously.  If  anything,  too  seriously.  .  .  .  The 
sordidness  of  Victoria  and  [her  sister]  Tennes¬ 
see’s  childhood,  described  by  Miss  Johnston, 
recalis  that  of  Marilyn  Monroe.  ...  So  one  un¬ 
derstands  and  sympathizes  with  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  drives  to  escape  from  th^  environment 
which  brought  Victoria  to  her  burning  espous¬ 
al  of,  among  other  causes,  free  love  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  to  public  repudiation  of  her  adulterous 

gast.  .  .  .  Although  Miss  Johnston  rather  scants 
er  job  as  interpreter,  Mrs.  Satan  is  an  absorb¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  book.”  Lillian  Gilkes 
Sat  R  60:38  Ap  16  ’67  440w 
TLS  P1130  N  30  ’67  410w 


JOHNSTON,  MEDA  PARKER.  Design  on  fab¬ 
rics  [by]  Meda  Parker  Johnston  [and]  Glen 
Kaufman.  156p  U  col  il  $12.50  Reinhold 

746.6  Textile  design.  Textile  printing  66-22689 
“This  book  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
subject,  from  the  evidence  of  ornamented  fab¬ 
rics  in  Mesopotamia  5,000  years  ago  to  a  survey 
of  developments  in  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  . 
A  discussion  of  the  basic  elements  of  design  is 
included  .  .  .  [and]  information  about  dyes  and 
pigments — their  characteristics,  instruction  for 
use,  and  their  effect  on  different  kinds  of  fab¬ 
ric — is  provided.  Five  chapters  deal  with  the 
various  techniques  of  decoration:  block  print¬ 
ing,  screen  printing,  painting  and  other  direct 
methods,  batik  and  tie-dyeing.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Glossai-y.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  beautifully  designed  book,  with  over  200 
excellent  Illustrations,  that  deserves  to  become 
a  widely  used  textbook  for  college  fabric  design 
and  crafts  classes,  as  well  as  promising  to  be 
a  useful  reference  work  in  high  school  libraries. 
The  history  and  methods  of  producing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  variety  of  effects  Is  shown,  and  a 
thorough  analysis  is  given  of  useful  waxes,  oils, 
stains,  inks,  and  basic  chemicals.  .  .  .  The 
best  general  book  available  on  the  subject.” 

Choice  4:976  N  ’67  80w 

“Here  two  teachers  and  designers  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  excellent  guide  in  decorating  fabric. 
The  more  the  reader  learns  of  the  methods 
Involved,  the  higher  his  respect  for  the  beautiful 
results.  Photographs  of  Peruvian  and  Oriental 
work,  and  designs  by  Alexander  Girard  and 
Sister  Mary  Remy  further  instruct  the  reader. 
Recommended  for  college  and  public  libraries 
and  for  schools.”  S.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  92:2916  S  1  ’67  120w 


JOHNSTONE,  QUINTIN.  Lawyers  and  their 
worly  an  analysis  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  United  States  and  England  [by]  Qulntin 
Johnstone  and  Dan  Hopson,  Jr.  604p  $10 

Bobbs 

340  Lawyers  66-29398 

The  authors  “are  law  teachers  (Tale:  Kansas) 
whose  main  concern  here  is  the  need  for  .  .  . 
[reforms  of  the]  process  by  which  lawyers 
sei-ve  their  clients.  Two  themes  are  stressed: 
the  Inadequacies  (inefficiency,  incompetence, 
high  costs)  of  the  current  organization  of  legal 
services,  and  the  increasing  competition  for 
lawyers  from  laymen  who  perform  such  ser¬ 
vices.  Several  chapters  each  are  given  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  overview  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
I'.S.  [and  England].”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  largest  and  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book  [is]  on  ‘alternatives  for  providing  le¬ 
gal  services.’.  .  .  The  case  studies  are  based  in 
part  on  interviews,  as  is  the  study  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  London  County  Council. 
'Phe  book  is  intended  for  the  legal  profession 
but  will  be  of  interest  in  a  number  of  college 
courses.  Well  indexed.” 

Choice  4:912  O  ’67  190w 

“This  book  is  not  ‘an  analysis  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  United  States  and  England’ 
as  its  subtitle  claims.  It  does  contain  a  com¬ 
petent  rehash  of  available  sociological  and  le¬ 
gal  studies  on  the  legal  profession.  .  .  .  ’The  in¬ 
formation  on  the  legal  profession  in  England 
is  salutary.  .  .  .  "The  section  entitled  Some 
American  Alternatives  for  Providing  Legal 
Services  is  an  Interesting  depth  study  of 
corporate  law  departments,  mortgage  review 
organiza.tions,  title  insurance,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  bypassing  of  the  lawyer.  .  .  .  For  lay 
and  sociology  collections.”  E.  J.  Bander 
Library  J  92:1848  My  1  ’67  180w 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  ORGANIZA- 
T  O N  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  AND 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK,  Fiscal  mission  to  Colombia.  Fiscal 
survey  of  Colombia:  a  report  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  Joint  tax  program  [by] 
Mdton  C.  Taylor  [and  others].  276p  $8.96 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

336.2  Taxation — Colombia  64-25074 

“This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Joint  Tax 
Program’s  series  of  fiscal  studies  of  Latin- 
American  countries.  .  .  .  The  monograph  begins 
with  a  summary  of  Colombia’s  revenues,  ex- 
pendltures,  debt,  fiscal  policies,  and  the  au- 
thors  proposals  for  tax  reform.  ’There  follow 
detailed  analyses  of  the  operation  of  the  in¬ 
come  tax  and  the  system  of  seven  direct 
taxes  linked  with  it,  the  death  and  gift  taxes, 
taxes  on  agriculture,  taxes  on  urban  property, 
taxes  on  foreign  trade,  and  Internal  Indirect 
taxes,  as  well  as  chapters  on  tax  Incidence  and 
the  role  of  autonomous  agencies.  Specific  re- 
comrnendatlons  for  their  improvement  follow 
the  discussion  of  each  major  group  of  taxes. 
■  J  •  tables — both  descriptive 

and  analytical.”  (Ana  Econ  R)  Index. 


It  Is  especially  useful  to  have  this  volume 
^  soon  after  Taxation  in  Colomhla  in  the 
World  'lax  Series  of  the  Harvard  Law  School’s 
International  Program  in  Taxation.  The  two 
works  complement  each  other  admirably.  .  .  . 
This  relatively  short  book  is  highly  elHcIent, 
not  only  in  giving  a  clear  picture  of  Colombia’s 
very  complex  tax  system,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  understanding  of  its  economic  and  social 
structure.  .  .  .  [It]  provides  important  In¬ 
formation  to  economists  considering  fiscal 
harmonization  as  a  part  of  Latin- American 
economic  Integration.  While  some  economists 
may  differ  with  the  authors’  ranking  of  fiscal 
goals  and  with  their  solutions  to  Colombia’s 
tax  problems,  every  economist  Interested  in 
economic  development  will  meet  similar  prob¬ 
lems  and  will  find  pertinent  advice  in  this 
book.”  M.  H.  GUlim 

Am  Econ  R  65:924  S  ’65  1400w 
“Economic  discussion,  critical  commentary, 
and  definite  recommendations  are  combined 
in  readable  style  and  format,  along  with  much 
well-presented  statistical  material.  Undergrad¬ 
uate  libraries  supporting  senior  and  honors 
work  in  economics  or  Latin  American  studies 
could  very  usefully  acquire  all  the  Joint  Tax 
Program  volumes.” 

Choice  3:931  D  ’66  190w 


JOLIVET,  REGIS.  Sartre:  the  theology  of  the 
absurd:  tr.  by  Wesley  C.  Piersol.  Hip  $3.60 
Newman  press 


194  Sartre,  Jean  Paul.  Existentialism 

67-23609 

The  author  discusses  Sartre’s  ontology  and 
ethics. 


Though  Jolivet  sees  Sartre  as  ‘an  honest 
man,  a  great  mind,  and  an  admirable  writer,’ 
he  presents  a  Christian  evaluation  that  does 
not  shun  the  critical.  A  closely  reasoned,  tight¬ 
ly  packed  book.” 

Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  30w 


summarized,  are  rarely  dealt  with  in  anv  detail. 
The  criticism  does  not  seem  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  significant  elements  of  the  phenomeno¬ 
logical  method  itself.  Of  particular  interest 
IS  the  critique  of  materialism  offered  by  Sartre 
because  Sartre  can  hardly  escape  the  charge  of 
materialism  himself.  The  section  on  the  ethics 
A®-^uable._  However,  the  utter  pessimism  of 
Sartre  s  point  of  view  is  rather  attenuated  by 
Jolivet.  The  third  chapter  on  Marxism  is  too 
brief  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  in 
view  of  the  rnore  extensive  treatments  by 
Desan  and  Odainyk.  The  translation  is  occa¬ 
sionally  unfelicitous.  .  .  .  The  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  undergraduate  libraries  and  should 
interest  informed  laymen.”  R.  L.  Perkins 
Library  J  92:4161  N  15  ’67  150w 


pots  to  plastics: 
written  and  il.  by  Anne  Jolliffe;  history  ad¬ 
viser:  Peter  Carpenter.  32p  $2.95  Hawthorn 
bks. 

609  Technology— History— JuvenUe  litera¬ 
ture.  Chemistry,  Technical— Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-1326 

This  "Is  a  ‘first  history’  of  chemistry,  begin- 
ning-  with  Stone  Age  man’s  use  of  fire  and 
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JOLLIFFE,  ANNE — Continued 
ending  with  the  .  .  .  discoveries  of  modern 
science.”  (Publisher’s  note)  ‘  Kindergarten  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  picture  book  presents]  an  overview  of 
man’s  progress  through  the  ages  [in  the  neld 
of  chemistry].  .  .  .  There  is  only  a  smattering 
of  information,  with  each  one  or  two  sen¬ 
tences  introducing  a  new  topic  of  which  the 
important  words  are  printed  in  capital  letter^ 
.  .  .  [The  book  offers]  very  little  to  the  child 
of  any  age.’’  H.  H.  McGrady 

Library  J  92:872  F  15  ’67  60w 
“[This  is  a  survey]  of  .  .  .  materials  with  il¬ 
lustrations  that  are  perhaps  more  lively  than 
illuminating.  .  .  .  There  is  a  shortage  of  in¬ 
formation  books  for  lower  [grades]  and  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  backward  readers  at  the  secondary 
stage.  .  .  .  [The  publishers]  are  near  the  solu¬ 
tion  here  .  .  .  The  short  sentences  and  simple 
vocabulary  bring  the  [book]  within  the  range 
of  [these  readers].” 

TLS  p516  Je  17  ’65  50w 


exhaustive  study  [which  contains]  .  .  .  oyer 
7t'0  illustrations  (of  which  there  are  16  full 
color-plates  beautifully  reproduced).  .  .  .  This 
[is]  a  valuable  source  book  for  courses  in 
Japanese  culture  and  in  Japanese  Art.  .  .  . 
Recommended  to  college  libraries.’’ 

Best  Sell  27:165  J1  15  ’67  2S0w 


Choice  4:810  O  ’67  160vf 

“Since  its  original  publication  .  .  .  this  work 
has  been  invaluable  for  anyone  interested  in 
searching  the  meaning  of  figures  represent¬ 
ed  in  Japanese  objets  d’art.  The  brief  and 
often  bowdlerized  accounts  are  arranged  al- 
phabeticaliy  with  cross  references  from  the 
English  name  of  the  most  prominent  feature 
01  the  art  work.  For  some  years  this  book 
has  been  availabie  only  at  premium  prices 
and  rarely  then,  as  with  the  original  edition, 
one  could  wish  that  the  illustrations  were 
clearer,  however,  this  .  reprint  is  highly  re¬ 
commended.”  Paul  von  Khrurii 

Library  J  92:2754  Ag  ’67  90w 
TLS  pl079  N  16  ’67  IlOw 


JOLLIFFE,  ANNE.  Water,  wind  &  wheels: 
written  and  il.  by  Anne  Jolliffe;  history  ad¬ 
viser:  Peter  Carpenter.  32p  $2.95  Hawthorn 
bks. 

621  Power  (Mechanics) — History — Juvenile 
literature.  Technology — History — Juvenile 

literature  67-1327 

This  “is  a  ‘first  history’  of  power  which  shows 
the  .  .  .  development  of  man’s  use  of  the  natural 
world  to  improve  his  way  of  life.’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book  presents]  a  history  of  power.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  colorful  illustrations  fill  the  pages, 
leaving  room  for  only  a  few  sentences  of  text. 

.  .  [The  book  offers]  very  little  to  the  child 
of  any  age.”  H.  H.  McGrady 

Library  J  92:872  F  15  ’67  50w 
“[This  is  a]  high  speed,  painless  [survey] 

.  .  .  with  illustrations  that  are  perhaps  more 
lively  than  illuminating.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
to  insult  an  adult  reader,  yet  the  short  sen¬ 
tences  and  simple  vocabulary  bring  [it] 
within  the  range  of  [young  readers].” 

TLS  p516  Je  17  ’65  IlOw 


JOLLY,  ALISON.  Lemur  behavior;  a  Madagas¬ 
car  field  study.  187p  pi  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

599  Lemurs.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior 

66-23690 

This  volume  is  concerned  with  “the  ethology 
of  three  species  of  Lemuroldea  found  on  Mada¬ 
gascar.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  chapter  on  each  of  the 
three  species  covered  (Propithecus  verreauxi, 
I.emur  catta,  and  Lemur  macaco),  displays,  the 
importance  of  territory,  and  Lemuroldea  and 
the  evolution  of  primate  social  behavior.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Author  index.  Subject 
index. 


“[This  study]  involved  months  of  work  and 
many  hundreds  of  hours  of  actual  observation. 
Anything  written  on  primates  takes  on  special 
interest  because  of  man’s  inclusion  in  this 
group.  This  becomes  especially  true  when  the 
study  is  done  in  detail  and  is  well  written  as  is 
true  of  Jolly’s  book.  ...  It  can  be  compared 
favorably  with  the  excellent  work  by  G.  B. 
Schaller,  The  Mountain  Gorilla  [BRD  1963]. 
Easy  reading  and  does  not  require  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  biology.  Recommended  for  all 
colleges  with  an  active  biology  department.” 
Choice  4:S64  O  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Better 

Science  157:181  J1  14  ’67  750w 


JOLY,  HENRI  L.  Legend  in  Japanese  art:  s 
description  of  historical  episodes,  legendary 
characters,  folk-lore  myths,  religious  symbol¬ 
ism:  il.  in  the  arts  of  old  Japan.  623p  $2E 
Tuttle 

709.52  Art,  Japanese.  Legends — Japan 

67-16411 

■This  work  ls„  a  reprint  of  the  original 
edition  (BRD  1908).  It  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  collectors  of  Japanese  art.  “A  special  index¬ 
ing  method  by  prominent  features  or  attributes 
of  a  specimen  help  facilitate  research  if  the 
pecific  name  of  an  object  is  not  known.  There 
is  also  an  .  .  .  index  which  allows  the  non- 
Japanese  reading  individual  to  locate  the  Eng- 
the  kanjl,  or  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters.  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 

illustrated  and  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  and  bound  new  edition  of  Joly’s 


JONAS,  MANFRED.  Isolationism  in  America, 
1935-1941.  315p  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  U.S. — Neu¬ 
trality  66-16289 

An  analysis  based  on  “the  private  letters  and 
papers  of  leading  isolationists  and  isolationist 
groups,  as  well  as  the  published  writings  that 
appeared  during  the  period.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
amining  this  material,  the  author  surveys  the 
neutrality  legislation  of  the  1930’s,  isolationist 
attitudes  toward  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War  and 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  roots  of  anti-in¬ 
terventionism  in  American  history,  and  Beard's 
■devil  theory  of  war.’  .  .  .  [He  includes]  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  many  .  .  .  isolationists. 
.  .  .  In  a  concluding  chapter,  he  [considers  the] 
.  .  .  neo-isolationism  of  liberals  who  oppose 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  such  places  as  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam.’’  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“With  meticulous  precision  [the  author]  il¬ 
luminates  the  ephemeral  triumph  of  isolation¬ 
ism  and  explains  its  subsequent  decline.  .  .  He 

plays  down  ethnic,  geographical,  political,  and 
economic  factors  and  finds  that  blind  faith  in 
unilateralism  and  an  overriding  fear  of  war 
provided  the  twin  dynamics  of  isolationism. 

.  .  In  his  diligent  search  for  source  material 
he  has  traced  forgotten  letters  and  speeches 
and  has  uncovered  many  unusual  books,  pam¬ 
phlets.  and  articles.  One  of  the  strongest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  book  is  its  deft  pen  portraits  of 
major  and  minor  isolationists.  .  .  .  The  author 
[however]  neglects  the  fact  that  some  men 
were  isolationists  primarily  because  it  was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  championed  the 
other  side:  this  is  because  Jonas  is  prone  to 
belittle  economic  considerations.  .  .  .  The  work 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  historiography  of 
the  interwar  years.”  Selig  Adler 

Am  Hist  R  72:1120  Ap  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Polner 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:211  My  ’67  430w 
Choice  4:342  My  ’67  140w 
Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  80w 
“A  thoughtful  and  detailed  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  ...  [in  which]  the  author  makes  good 
use  of  private  papers  as  well  as  published 
sources  to  present  the  bases  and  varieties  of 
isolationist  thought.  .  .  .[His]  division  of  con¬ 
gressional  isolationists  into  the  belligerent  or 
the  timid  seems  a  somewhat  artificial  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  traditional  categories  of  national¬ 
ist  or  pacifist  isolationists.  ...  In  concluding, 
the  author  points  out  that  the  so-called  ‘new 
isolationism;  is  no  isolationism  at  all  but  rath¬ 
er  an  emotional  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  modern  world  and  assume  the  irksome 
responsibilities  and  thankless  task  of  global 
leadership,  .  .  .  familiar  cant  phrases,  which 
[he]  regrettably  seems  to  accept.”  A.  A.  Ekirch 
J  Am  Hist  53:858  Mr  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Norris  Hundley 

New  Eng  Q  40:470  S  T7  650w 


Brotessor.  Jonas  has  written  an  Intelligent 
book  on  an  important  topic  and  if  it  has  some 
seripus  defects,  they  are  due  as  much  to  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  theme  as  to  deflcien- 
cies  in  the  author.  Some  of  the  political  and 
other  I^ders. discussed  here  are  still  alive:  some 
subjects  of  quite  lively  love  or  hate 
(like  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy).  Then  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  the  American  public  mind 
about  the  meaning  of  ‘Isolationism.’  and  one 
parts  of  this  book  is  the 
attempt  to  define  or  refine  this  concept  .  .  . 
More  attention  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  Com- 
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munist  influence,  not  the  open  influence  of  the 
pai'ty,  but  the  more  subtle  influence  of  secret 
members  or  fellow-travellers,  especially  after 
the  Kibbentrop-Molotov  pact.” 

TLS  p335  Ap  20  ’67  850w 


summary  this  is  the  best  book  in  English  yet 
published  on  Sparta,  but  more  through  the 
gross  faults  of  its  predecessors  than  for  any 
outstanding  merit  of  its  own.” 

TLS  p766  Ag  24  '67  G50w 


JONES,  A.  H.  M.  The  decline  of  the  ancient 
world.  414p  maps  $7.95  Holt 

937  Rome — History— Empire,  30  B.C.-476 

A.D.  Byzantine  Empire  66-15446 

The  author  provides  this  “‘shortened  and  sim¬ 
plified  version’  of  his  .  .  .  The  Later  Roman 
Empire  [BRD  1965].  The  statement  in  the  pre¬ 
face  of  the  former  work  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  present:  ‘This  book  is  not  a  history  of  the 
later  Roman  Empire  but  a  social,  economic, 
and  administrative  survey  .  .  .  historically 

treated.’  Over  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  chapters  on  such  topics  as  adminis¬ 
tration,  finance,  justice,  the  Church.”  (Choice) 
Glossary.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  narrative  chapters  .  .  .  are  rather  pedes¬ 
trian  and  convey  none  of  the  excitement  and 
drama  that  fili  the  pages  of  Gibbon  and  Hodg¬ 
kin.  The  sections  on  religion,  the  Church,  and 
education  seem  the  iiveliest;  those  on  adminis¬ 
tration  and  finance  the  heaviest  going  for  the 
nonspecialist.  A  brief  concluding  chapter  on 
why  the  western  empire  fell  offers  no  novelties. 
.  .  .  List  of  emperors,  popes,  and  patriarchs.  .  .  . 
A  valuable  book  for  any  college  library.” 

Choice  4:887  O  '67  180w 

“Professor  Jones  has  now  produced  ...  a 
version  cut  down  by  more  than  three-fifths, 
without  the  notes,  at  a  moderate  price.  Natural¬ 
ly  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
read  the  full  text  will  gain  by  it.  This  is  a  tightly 
corseted  version,  without  the  leisureiy  argument 
and  illustration  of  the  earlier  book:  but  it  is 
brilliantly  abbreviated  and  reads  easily  and  well 
in  its  own  right.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is 
history,  from  Diocletian  to  the  first  Muslim  in¬ 
vasions.  It  is  very  tight  reading  indeed:  few 
periods  are  more  complicated.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  the  really  original  part,  showing  how 
the  empire  was  governed.  .  .  .  Somehow  or 
other  the  system  worked,  at  least  in  the  east. 
In  the  west  the  empire  collapsed,  and  in  a  most 
interesting  last  chapter  Professor  Jones  analy¬ 
ses  the  causes  of  this  difference.” 

Economist  221:1399  D  31  ’66  430w 


JONES,  A.  H.  M.  Sparta.  189p  maps  $6.50  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

938  Sparta— History  67-7233 

“Demonstrating  the  inadequacies  of  the 
sources  for  Lycurgus  and  early  Spartan  history, 
the  author  by  [an]  .  .  .  analysis  of  the  evidence 
presents  a  .  .  .  reconstruction  based  on  the 
known  workings  of  Sparta’s  constitution  and 
institutions  during  historical  times.  .  .  .  [This 
history  covers]  Sparta  from  the  First  Messenic 
War  under  King  Theopompos  to  her  final 
eclipse  under  Roman  rule  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealo¬ 
gies.  Bibliography.  Index.  Index  of  sources. 


Economist  224:418  J1  29  ’67  150w 
“In  Sparta,  [the  author,  professor  of  ancient 
history  at  Cambridge  University]  has  made  a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  ancient  writings 
on  that  city-state  from  its  legendary  begin¬ 
nings  to  Roman  times.  .  .  .  Although  Professor 
Jones  has  a  lucid  and  free-flowing  style,  his 
book  is  not  one  for  the  layman;  he  will  find 
here  too  many  obscure  names  and  events.  The 
scholarly  reader,  however,  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  bare  bones  of  the  ancient  texts.  By 
confining  himself  rigidly  to  ancient  authors. 
Professor  Jones  did  not  take  into  account  the 
growing  body  of  archaeological  and  numisma¬ 
tic  data  which  might  have  rounded  out  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Spartan  society  .  .  .  [nor  does  h^  dwell 
on  the  interesting  unsolved  problems  in  Spartan 
history.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:3416  O  1  ’67  300w 
“Unhappily  [this]  survey  suffers  from  im¬ 
patience  and  perhaps  haste  and,  though  sane,  is 
disappointing.  .  .  .  Curiously  the  geography 
and  ecology  of  Spartan  territory  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed  and  there  is  not  much  help  either  m  the 
two  poor  maps,  one  of  which  misplaces  Cleo- 
nae  while  the  other  joins  Euboea  to  the  main¬ 
land.  Professor  Jones  is  weak  also  on  arch¬ 
aeology.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  too  much  trust 
in  Herodotus,  for  instance  over  the  story  of 
Llchas,  and  there  are  careless  pieces  of  argu¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  Professor  Jones 
shows  plenty  of  forthright  shrewdness.  ...  In 


JONES,  BARBARA.  Design  for  death.  304p  il 
$10  Bobbs 

393  Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  67-24907 
“A  study  of  the  funeral  and  burial  and  me¬ 
morial  rites  men  have  invented  for  their  dead, 
with  the  accent  mainiy  on  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  customs,  but  ranging  over  French  and 
Portuguese,  German  and  Mexican,  and  various 
tribal  customs  as  well.”  (Best  Sell) 


“No  mystery-detective  story  this  outsize 
bock,  (7%”  X  10”)  which  represents  a  large 
amount  of  research  that  must  have  been  pret¬ 
ty  gruesome.  .  .  .  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
more  than  200  di-awings,  mostly  by  Miss  Jones: 
and  24  pages  of  photographic  plates.  It  is  prop¬ 
erly  bound  in  violet  with  gold  lettering  on  the 
spine.” 

Best  Sell  27:274  O  15  ’67  200w 
“Miss  Jones  is  very  good  when  she  writes 
about  design.  She  suggests  some  agreeable  ex¬ 
peditions  for  those  who  like  walking  in  ceme¬ 
teries  on  autumn  afternoons.  On  death  itself 
her  bright  and  chatty  style  is  less  effective  than 
the  monotone  of  standard  authors  like  Poison, 
Brittain  and  Marshall.  One  would  like  more 
photographs  and  fewer  drawings.  The  most 
stomach-turning  pages  are  reproductions,  with¬ 
out  comment,  of  florists’  funeral  cards.  ’Phe 
book  rambles  too  much  to  be  used  for  refer¬ 
ence.  We  are  given  an  index  and  notes,  but  the 
bibliography  omits  Dr.  John  Glaister’s  indis¬ 
pensable  work,  and  the  selection  of  places  for 
the  morbidly  curious  to  visit  seems  haphazard 
and  incomplete.  It  is  characteristic  of  Miss 
Jones  that  she  includes  an  excellent  recipe  for 
shrinking  heads  .  .  .  but  forgets  to  mention  the 
great  changes  brought  by  the  refrigerator.” 

TLS  pl020  O  26  ’67  750w 


JONES.  BESSIE  ZABAN,  ed.  The  golden  age 
of  science:  thirty  portraits  of  the  giants  of 
19th-century  science  by  their  scientific  ,con- 
temporarles:  with  an  Introd  by  Everett  Men¬ 
delsohn.  659p  $12  Simon  &  Schuster 

920  Scientists  66-20254 

“Between  1858  and  1931,  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  published  in  its  annuai  report  rnore 
than  100  biographical  memoirs  of  famous  scien¬ 
tists.  The  intent  of  the  series  was  to  present 
outstanding  memoirs  selected  from  learned 
journals  published  throughout  the  world.  The 
editor  .  .  .  has  selected  and  edited  30  biograph¬ 
ies  for  reprinting.  Some  of  the  ^  more  f^ous 
nRiTies  in  the  collection  include  Michael  Fara- 
day.  Charles  Darwin.  Louis  Pasteur,  Joseph 
Henry,  and  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  the  l^t 
two  former  secretaries  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
material  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  birth 
dates  of  the  blographees.”  (Library  J) 


“Jones  has  aimed  these  portraits  at  .  the 
‘literary  public,’  not  at  scientists  or  historians. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  such  an  audience 
will  get  more  than  the  fractured  view  of  science 
usually  associated  with  the  dilettante.  A  more 
balanced  view  could  be  had  by  reading  a  few 
more  detailed  biographies,  such  as  Pearce  Wil¬ 
liams’  Michael  Faraday  [BRD  19651.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  these  sketches  are  a  handy  first  look  at 
some  important  men,  and  in  some  cases 
the  authors  are  as  interesting  as  the  subject. 
The  selection  is,  in  geneml,  good. 

Choice  4:308  My  ’67  130w 
“As  a  collection  the  book  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  the  development  of  the  sciences 
during  the  19th  century.”  R.  J.  Havlik 
Library  J  92:59i  F  1  ’67  120w 
Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  40w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  .50:58  Mv  20  ’67  70w 


JONES.  BOBB’V.  See  Jones,  R.  T. 


JONES,  CANDY.  Just  for  teens.  210p  $5.95 
Harper 

301.43  Young  women  67-22546 

This  book  “treats  such  subjects  as  care  of 
hair,  fashion,  cure  for  acne,  careers,  dating, 
problems  of  falling  in  love,  and  other  issues. 
(Best  Sell) 


“Older  teen-agers  will  benefit  from  this  book. 
.  .  .  ’The  career  woman  gets  tremendous  em- 
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JONES,  CANDY — Continued 

phasis  almost  to  the  detriment  of  response 
to  other  vocation®  or  avocations,  Furth^,  the 
author’s  outlook  on  marriag’e,  teachir^  and 
nursing  may  project  a  false  impression  on 
voung  readers  so  impressionable  at  ^is  stage. 
The  chapter  on  sex  would  imply  that  the  author 
is  reaching  out  to  mature  adults,  not 
to  the  teenager,  as  the  title  suggests  These 
sections  of  the  book  should  be  subject  to 

guidance/’^^^  Sell  27:362  D  1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 

“The  author  suggests  that  this  book  is  aimed 
at  ail  girls  from  15  to  IS,  but  readers  between 
these  ages  who  wish  to  put  Miss  Jones  advice 
to  the  test  will  need  a  fairly  hefty  allowance. 

In  the  chapters  on  dating  and  engagements, 
there  are  some  excellent  tips.  ...  .  The  infor¬ 
mation  on  contraceptives  is  straightforward  but 
thorough,  although  in  terms  of  the.  age  range 
to  which  the  author  tries  to  speak,  it  might  be 
too  brusque  for  the  youngest  giris  and  oid  hat 
to  the  older  readers.  Typical  questions  on  diet 
and  grooming  are  given  the  common  answers 
and  one  extensive  section  that  reports  inter¬ 
views  with  various  career  women  becomes 

monotonous.”  J.  G.  Russeli  _ 

Library  J  92:3865  O  15  67  250w  [TA] 


JONES,  D.  F.  Colossus.  256p  $4.95  Putnam 

67-10957 

“This  story  takes  place  40  years  or  so  from 
now.  Colossus  is  a  gigantic  computer  that  has 
been  given  the  task  of  defending  the  free 
world.  Utilizing  vast  amounts  of  information 
fed  into  its  memory  bank,  it  makes  nonemo- 
tional  decisions  concerning  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  iaunching  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  rockets  when  it  deems 
they  are  needed.  Tied  in  with  a  Russian  coun¬ 
terpart,  Guardian,  it  becomes  more  independ¬ 
ent  than  was  anticipated  by  its  creator  .  .  . 
Professor  Charles  Forbln.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:396  F  ’67  420w  [TA] 
“The  novel  owes  much  of  its  magnificently 
taut  suspense  to  the  rapport  the  author  has 
built  between  the  reader  and  the  group  of  men 
involved  with  the  computer.  And  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  unique  form  of  buUying  adds  an  extra 
measure  of  unexpectedness.”  Pamela  Marsh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  23 
’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthome 

Horn  Bk  43:496  Ag  ’67  150w 
“Not  outstanding  science  fiction,  but  there 
is  an  audience  for  this.  Aiso,  it  is  good  book 
report  material.” 

Library  J  92:903  F  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  Ja  8  ’67  60w 
“U.  S.  readers  will  be  a  little  jarred  by  the 
remarks  the  British  author  has  put  in  the 
mouths  of  his  American  characters.  ’The  book 
has  other  minor  faults,  including  some  unex¬ 
pected  tedium:  but  many  readers  wiil  cheer¬ 
fully  forgive  them  all.  If  only  for  the  memor¬ 
able  one- word  ending.”  D.  K. 

Sat  R  50:61  My  13  ’67  290w 


“[Mr.  Jones]  gives  large  excenits  of  [the 
writers’]  works  in  a  prose  translation,  to^etner 
with  the  Magyar  originals  in  the  footnotes,  so 
that,  among  other  things,  this  book  supplies  a 
most  helpful  and  entertaining  aid  to  anyone 
wishing  to  learn  Magyar.  It  is  much  more  than 
this,  of  course,  as  all  these  writers  are  of  great 
interest  both  to  the  literary  critic  and  to  the 
historian.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jones’s  own  classical  schol¬ 
arship  and  knowledge  of  Renaissance,  literature 
aid  him  in  his  exposition.  .  .  .  [He]  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  conscientious  In  analysing  the  plots 
of  Vbrdsmarty’s  longer  works.  .  .  .  Perha,ps  [he] 
is  at  his  best  in  his  very  full  biographical  ac¬ 
count  and  balanced  judgment  of  Hungary  s  most 
popular  poet,  Alexander  Petbfl.” 

TLS  p921  O  6  ’66  950w 


JONES,  DONALD.  Medical  aid  and  other  poems. 

69p  $3.50;  pa  $1.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
811  67-10665 

This  first  collection  of  poems  “includes  fifty- 
two  poems  which  [the  author]  has  selected 
from  those  written  between  the  ages  of  nine¬ 
teen  and  twenty-eight.  Most  of  them  are,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  'lyric  commemorations  of 
persons  whom  I  have  met,  known,  loved,  or  re¬ 
membered.’  .  .  .  Concerning  the  eighteen  poems 
of  the  ‘Medical  Aid’  group.  Mr  Jones  tells  us 
that  ‘each  poem  arose  from  the  claims  of  real 
welfare  clients  for  cold  cash,  health,  and  human 
dignity:  and  all  the  cases  together  should  serve 
as  a  balanced  report  on  the  state  of  welfarism.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  these  poems  first 
appeared  in  such  publications  as  Channels. 
Prairie  Schooner,  and  Southern  Poetry  Review. 


“This  [is  a]  volume  of  unskillful,  priggish, 
self-centered  and  technically  humpbacked 
verse.  One  can’t  really  figure  out  where  Jones 
stands.  His  tone  varies  from  rather  snide 
amusement  to  bathetic  sympathy  to  rather 
clubfooted  ‘young- northern-abolltionist-style’ 
tolerance  and  heartiness.  I  guess  his  heart  is 
in  the  right  place,  and  perhaps  his  condescen¬ 
sion  is  subconscious.  .  .  .  [He  has]  seemingly 
an  almost  total  lack  of  any  genuine  compassion. 

.  .  .  He  is  not  writing  about  welfare  cases,  he 
is  writing  about  Donald  Jones.  His  egotism 
shows  up  in  practically  every  poem,  and  it 
is  this  that  prevents  his  making  better  use  of 
his  material.  He  has  no  ear  for  euphony.  .  .  . 
Tiiere  are  occasional  flashes  of  brilliance.  The 
mining  costs,  however,  are  not  really  justified 
by  the  resultant  ore.”  D.  F.  Goldman 

Am  Scholar  36:710  autumn  ’67  600w 


“Whether  the  clients  in  the  poems  are  single 
individuals,  or  composites,  as  one  poem  sug¬ 
gests,  most  of  them  are  decent  and  dignified 
people;  one  or  two  may  be  dubious  cases:  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  are  chiselers.  They  are  all 
treated  .  .  .  with  respect  and  compassion.  .  .  . 
[In]  ‘Sing  a  Song  of  No  Cents’  .  .  .  the  poet  is 
operating  very  deftly  indeed,  featly  moving 
between  masculine  and  feminine  rhyme,  rhyme 
delayed,  rhyme  or  assonance  Internal,  rhyme 
denied.  This  is  a  big-league  performance.  .  .  . 
Jones  .  .  .  has  rejected  a  great  deal  of  the 
nonsense  of  contemporary  fashion;  he  has  an 
ear,  a  mmd  and  a  heart.”  Rolfe  Humphries 
Nation  205:438  O  30  ’67  950w 
Va  Q  R  44:xviii  winter  ’68  170w 


JONES,  D.  MERVYN.  Five  Himgarlan  writers. 
307p  $10.10  Oxford 

894  Hungarian  literature  66-72665 

The  author  “intends  to  introduce  the  non- 
Hungarian  speaking  reader  to  the  works  of  five 

Miklds  Zrlnyi  of  the 
Kelemen  Mikes  of  the  18th;  and  Mihdly 
Vbrosmarty,  Jdzsef  Edtvbs.  and  Sdndor  Petofl 
of  the  19th  century.  The  five  essays  are  prefixed 
survey  of  Hungarian  literature  up  to 
1849.”  (Choice) 


Based  on  modem  Hungarian  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  the  work  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  toough  no  bibliography.  However,  it  may 
not  be  the  ^best  possible  introduction  for  the 
reader  not  familiar  with  Hungarian  literature, 
as  Jones  includes  too  much  detail  and  extensive 
synopses.  .  The  use. of  verse  translations, 
where  available,  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  book,  as  prose  translations  are  never  quite 
adequate,  especially  where  lyric  poetry  is  in¬ 
volved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  a 
must  for  every  serious  student  of  Hungarian 
literature,  and  can  be  recommended  for  the  li¬ 
braries  of  colleges  with  a  Hungarian  studies 

program.^^^^^^  4:46  Mr  ’67  180w 


"ONES,  DOUGLAS  C.  The  treaty  of  Medicine 
Lodge:  the  story  of  the  great  treaty  council 
as  told  by  eyewitnesses.  237p  pi  $5.95  Univ. 
of  Okla.  press 

970.5  Indians  of  North  America — Govern¬ 
ment  relations.  Indians  of  North  America— 
Wars.  Journalists  66-22709 

ip'  this  work  has  been  focused  on 
the  men  of  the  press  corps  sent  to  [the  1867 
between  the  Southern  Plains 
U.S.  Peace  Commission  at] 
Medicine  Lodge  specifically  to  cover  the 
published  product  of  their 
questions  guided  our  investiga- 
^b'st,  how  did  the  correspondents’  ac- 
compare  wltti  ofliclal  records?  Second, 
^be  reporters  agree  with 
raphy  I^ex  ^  stories?”  (Pref)  Bibliog- 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Olson 

Am  Hist  R  73:242  O  ’67  300w 
relates  the  story  in  terms  of  tho 
event  by  newspapermen,  and 
really  tells  us  more  of  the  nature  of  renort- 
of”  “fel^th-century  America  than  he  *do^ 
, -CircumstHjicGs  which  produced  the 
negotiations  and  their  Impact  on  our  Indian 
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policy.  Well  written,  .  .  .  [tills!  should  be  of 
interest  to  both  the  scholar  and  the  general 

Choice  4:678  J1  ’67  130w 


_  "Jones  does  not  allow  fullness  of  detail  to 
impede  the  flow  of  his  well-written  narrative. 
He  clearly  sees  how  the  details  relate  to  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  treaty«-the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  United  States  officials  to  dominate 
and  control  the  plains  Indians.  His  characteri¬ 
zations  of  the  newspapei-men  and  those  whom 
they  observed  are  deft  and  perceptive.  .  .  .  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  [he]  is  inaccurate."  D.  J. 
Berthrong 

J  Am  Hist  64:420  S  ’67  490w 
.  author!  offers  new  sidelights  on  many 

Individuals — both  white  men  and  Indian  leaders. 
The  story  underscores  the  tragedy  of  a  time 
that  saw  the  efforts  of  peacemakers  blown 
away  by  the  collision  of  two  races  and  cul¬ 
tures.”  Thomas  Wright 

Library  J  91:6959  D  1  ’66  190w 


JONES,  ENID  HUWS.  Margery  Fry;  the  essen¬ 
tial  amateur.  250p  pi  $6.76  Oxford 
B  or  92  Fry,  Margery  [66-76635] 

A  biography  of  a  member  “of  a  generation 
01  Edwardian  women  whose  selfless  work  pio¬ 
neered  the  social  reforms  of  this  century.  .  .  . 
[Her]  most  important  work  was  in  penal  re- 
rorm.  ...  At  the  age  of  eighty  she  initiated  the 
movement  leading  to  compensation  for  victims 
of  violence.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women 
magisti’ates,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
University  Grants  Committee,  [a]  Governor  of 
the  BBC  and  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  a  great 
broadcaster.  But  her  public  life  began  In  edu¬ 
cation,  as  warden  from  1904-1915  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  hostel  in  Birmingham.”  (Economist)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


[This]  will  be  of  value  to  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  penal  reform,  women’s  education  in 
Britain,  or  the  Quaker  family  of  Fry.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  a  family  commissioned  biography  based 
upon  a  large  collection  of  family  letters  and 
documents,  it  is  not  biased.  More  reference  to 
other  outside  sources  would  have  improved  the 
biography.  At  times  one  feels  the  length  of  the 
\olume  causes  tJie  author  merely  to  catalog 
events.  The  sections  dealing  with  Fry’s  life  at 
Cixford  and  Birmingham  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  well  written.  Graduate  libraries  should 
purchase.” 

Choice  4:740  S  ’67  130w 

‘‘[The  author]  succeeds  in  portraying  a  per¬ 
sonality  of  enormous  vitality,  warmth,  wit  and 
humanity.  She  does  so  with  tact  and  insight, 
and  with  an  impeccable  historic  sense.  The 
book  is  written  in  beautiful  tense  prose,  plenti¬ 
fully  illustrated  with  splendid  letters  from  the 
Fry  family.  Margeiy  Fry’s  qualities  were  learnt 
in  the  hard  but  loving  school  of  Victorian  fam¬ 
ily  life.  The  most  delightful  chapters  of  the 
book  describe  the  happy  childhood  in  the  well- 
to-do  Quaker  milieu.  .  .  .  The  author  ha.s  not 
the  knack  of  linking  great  events  to  small,  and 
the  account  of  Margery  Fry’s  public  life  is  some¬ 
times  confusing.  One  Is  breathlessly  rushed 
from  committee  to  lecture  hall,  from  university 
and  schools  to  prisons,  from  continent  to  con¬ 
tinent,  always  making  friends  with  fresh  people. 
There  are  too  many  details  and  names.  Of 
course  this  was  Margery  Fry’s  life;  each  ad¬ 
vance  was  reached  by  small  but  significant 
steps.” 

Economist  221:637  N  12  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  72:913  D  16  ’66  400w 
TLS  p956  O  20  ’66  650w 


JONES,  H.  G.  For  history’s  sake:  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  publication  of  North  Carolina, 
hlstory,  1663-1903.  319p  il  $7.60  Univ.  of 

N.C.  press 

353.9756  Archives — North  Carolina.  His¬ 
torians,  American  66-19278 

This  ‘‘study  of  the  state’s  archival-historical 
activities  over  a  period  of  250  years  .  .  . 
traces  the  public  archives  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  organized  government  in  the  Province 
of  Carolina  to  the  year  1903  when  ...  a  state 
archival-historical  agency  was  established. 
For  the  first  150  years  the  book  concerns  itself 
with  the  creation,  maintenance,  preservation, 
and  destruction  of  the  public  records  of  state 
and  local  government.  .  .  .  [The  latter  half  of 
the  book  describes  the  work  of!  nineteenth- 
century  historians  [who]  sought  to  assure  the 
preservation,  use.  and  publication  of  both  the 
public  records  and  private  manuscript  materials 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  state.  .  .  .  [’The 
author]  has  been  State  Archivist  of  North 


Carolina  since  1956.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘  [This!  is  a  pioneer  study  in  the  field  of 
American  archives  administration.  Based  on 
extensive  and  thorough  research,  it  ...  is  well 
written  and  its  selected  bibliography  and  Index 
are  fully  adequate.  It  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  studies  of  the  public  documentary 
heritage  In  other  states.”  F.  B.  Evans 

Am  Hist  R  '72:1070  Ap  ’67  240w 
“Dr.  Jones’s  book,  if  it  is  preeminently  for 
the  professional  scholar,  is  also  a  book  for  the 
industrious  and  critical  amateur,  and  its  author 
does  not  neglect  the  odd,  amusing,  and  ambig¬ 
uous  parts  of  his  story.  ...  It  might  be  said 
to  begin  with  that  Dr.  Jones  is  a  little  too 
severe  on  early  officials  and  early  scholars. 
If  they  were  casual  about  preservation  in 
Raleigh,  they  were  equally  casual  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  TocquevUle  lamented.  .  .  .  The 

local  intelligentsia  Included  enthusiastic  if  not 
always  competent  amateurs  and  one  or  two 
cheerful  knaves.  .  .  .  The  most  exuberant  if 
not  most  credible  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Zeb  Vance,  plays  a  characteristic  part.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  admirable  and  edifying  book.” 

TLS  p708  Ag  3  ’67  340w 


JONES,  HOWARD  MUMFORD.  Jeffersonianlsm 
and  the  American  novel.  (Columbia  univ. 
Teachers  college.  Studies  in  culture  and  com¬ 
munication)  77p  $3.25;  pa  $1.75  Teachers  col¬ 
lege  press 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-28267 

A  discussion  of  “the  American  novel  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  [to  demonstrate]  .  .  .  that 
the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  social  responsibility 
prevailed  before  1900  [and  that]  in  the  fiction 
of  the  twentieth  century  .  .  .  that  ideal  has 
been  almost  .  .  .  eclipsed.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Alexander  Cowie 
Am  Lit  39:406  N  ’67  450w 
“The  basic  fault  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Jones’s 
capricious  attempt  to  herd  his  favourite  moral¬ 
ists  among  American  novelists  into  the  spacious 
stockade  of  Jeffersonianlsm  and  to  exclude  the 
others  from  this  fort  of  enlightened  social  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  classical  humanism.  This  separa¬ 
tion  might  have  been  more  meaningful  if  Mr. 
Jones  had  stuck  to  one  set  of  criteria  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  Jeffersonianlsm  in  various 
writers.  Sometimes  he  makes  the  distinction 
by  judging  the  morality  of  the  novelist,  some¬ 
times  by  contrasting  social  responsibility  witli 
social  alienation,  egalitarianism  with  aristoc¬ 
racy,  or  reason  with  iirationality.  The  con¬ 
volutions  of  these  fluctuating  criteria  are  hard 
[to  follow].”  Ernest  Redekop 

Canadian  Forum  47:209  D  ’67  3160w 

Choice  4:830  O  ’67  150w 


“Howard  Mumford  Jones  has  written  a  tren¬ 
chant  and  provocative  book,  one  which  could 
be  profitably  read  not  only  by  students  of  the 
novel  but  by  all  critics  of  American  culture.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  in  reminding  his  readers  that  a  so¬ 
ciety  with  one  set  of  beliefs  can  hardly  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  art  holding  opposite  values,  Jones 
has  done  the  republic  of  letters  a  real  service.” 
John  Randolph 

J  Am  Hist  54:398  S  ’67  340w 


“Jones.  ...  a  veteran  student  of  American 
culture,  has  put  together  a  little  book  ...  in 
which  he  tries  to  say  what  is  wrong  with  con¬ 
temporary  fiction.  .  .  .  He  tries  to  deal  dis¬ 
passionately  with  this  fiction,  but  in  the  end 
we  find  him  taking  on  the  manner  of  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  and  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  scold¬ 
ing  novelists  for  not  writing  the  kind  of  book 
he  thinks  they  should  have  written.  .  .  .  Some 
of  his  comments  on  recent  writers  are  sound, 
and  he  asks  important  questions,  but  he  can¬ 
not  quite  get  away  from  a  feeling  that  modem 
novelists  write  as  they  do,  not  because  they 
have  to,  but  because  they  want  to  annoy  him. 
Granville  Hicks 


Sat  R  60:28  Je  10  ’67  320w 


JONES,  HUGH  PERCY,  ed.  Dictionary  of 
foreign  phrases  and  classical  quotations:  com¬ 
prising  14,000  idioms,  proverbs.  maxims, 
mottoes,  technical  words  and  terms,  and 
press  allusions  from  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
German,  Spanish,  Portuguese  alphabetically 
arranged  cvith  English  translations  and  equi¬ 
valents:  ed.  with  notes,  by  Hugh  Percy 
Jones,  new  rev  ed  532p  $4.60  Bai’nes  &  Noble 
413  Dictionaries,  Polyglot 
“Each  page  contains  two  columns  which  list 
the  quotations  in  their  original  languages  and 
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the  English  translations.  .  .  .  The  phrases  are 
listed  alphabetically  under  each  language.  .  .  . 
An  alphabetical  list  of  authors  quoted  .  .  . . 
provides  their  dates,  but  does  not  index  their 
quotations.”  (Library  J) 

■‘[In  scope!  this  work  does  provide  a  larger 
number  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  items  than 
are  readily  available  elsewhere,  and.  has  a  large 
enough  selection  of  entries  from  ^  other 
languages  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  virtually 
all  lay  users.  .  .  .  In  cases  where  quotations 
have  both  popular  and  correct  forms,  both  are 
given  ,  .  .  Owing  to  the  dictionary  format  no 
subject  index  is.  included.  A  useful  addition 
to  reference  .sections.”  .on™ 

Choice  4:51!)  J1  67  130w 

‘‘Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  age  of  this  book.  .  .  ..  The  format  and  some 
of  tlie  wording  of  the  introduction  seem  Vic¬ 
torian  and  the  most  recent  auttors  quoted  are 
from  the  19th  century.  .  .  .  Often  no  source 
[for  the  quotation!  is  given,  but  sometimes 
the  author’s  last  name— and  nothing  more— is 
provided  .  .  .  There  is  no  master  index,  so  the 
original  language  must  be  known  before  a  quo¬ 
tation  can  be  identified.  .  .  .  Because  of 

these  limitations  this  is  recommended  only  for 
large  libraries.”  H.  S.  Weeks 

Library  J  91:3696  Ag  66  230w 


JONES,  JAMES. 

(Delacorte  press 


Go  to  the  widow-maker, 
bk)  618p  $7.50  Dial  press 

67-17160 


“Ron  Grant,  a  successful  playwright,  seeks 
to  prove  his  manhood  by  learning  to  skin  dive 
in  the  Caribbean.  An  older  .woman  [Carol 
Abernathy],  who  has  served  him  as  adviser, 
fostermother,  and  mistress  is  cast  off,  and  a 
beautiful  young  wife  [Lucky  Videndi].  is  ac¬ 
quired.  Bonham,  Grant’s  diving  teache^r  and 
the  object  of  his  hero  worship,  seeks  Grant  s 
help  in  forming  a  corporation  to  handle  the 
tourist  trade.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Wilfred  Sheed 

Atlantic  219:68  Je  ’67  4500w 
Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  27:25  Ap  15  67  410w 
‘‘The  novel  is  essentially  a  love  story,  and 
only  the  severest  wrenchings  could  enlarge  it. 
Yet  James  Jones  wrenches  as  if  he  were  writ¬ 
ing  with  one  ear  pitched  to  his  critics’  de¬ 
mands  that  he  mature  and  be  significant.  .  .  . 
The  lesson,  to  be  imbedded  in  [the  hero’s] 
next  play,  is  that  he  and  his  aqua-lunging 
friends  .  .  .  are  all  trying  ‘to  grow  up  to 
Dad’s,  Dad’s  thing.’  Penis  envy.  Plaj^  poli¬ 
tics,  wars,  skindiving,  all  the  refuges  of  brav¬ 
ery,  are  simply  matters  of  size,  of  under¬ 
development.  .  .  .  [The  work]  is  a  failure  as 
art,  as  commentary,  or  even  as  a  love 
story  or  adventure  yarn.”  Robert  Maurer 
Book  Week  p3  Ap  9  ’67  800w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ap  27  ’67 
200w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Sourian 

Commonweal  86:427  Je  30  ’67  1300w 


Critic  25:90  Je  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Buitenhuis 

Harper  234:107  Je  ’67  380w 


‘‘Jones’s  writing  is  as  virile  as  ever,  and 
many  of  his  minor  characters  leap  instantly  to 
life.  Several  scenes,  including  a  magnificent 
skirmish  with  Texans,  are  as  well  done  as  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  [he]  has  ever  written.  However, 
the  book  seems  endless  in  spite  of  its  general 
readability,  and  the  repetitious  incidents  of 
pouring  down  liquor  and  jumping  into  bed 
eventually  become  tedious.  Jones  has  prob¬ 
ably  succeeded  here  in  setting  some  sort  of 
record  for  use  of  four-letter  words.  The  novel 
is  certain  to  be  popular,  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries  will  want  to  add  it  because  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  and  because  the  book  does  con¬ 
tain  sections  of  rugged  power.  It  must  be  said 
however  that  conservative  libraries  may  as 
well  forget  it.”  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  92:1509  Ap  1  '67  220w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Je  15  ‘67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  2  '67  2050w 
Newsweek  69:103A  Ap  10  ‘67  350w 


‘‘Jones’s  ambitious  new  novel  is  by  no  mean 
an  unqualified  success,  but  it  is  surely  hi 
best  novel  since  From  Here  to  Eternity  [BRl 
1951],  Although  the  book  reveals  conslderabl 
growth  in  Jones  as  a  writer,  it  also  make 
apparent  the  pains  that  accompany  growth  a 


Jones  deals  uncertainly  with  areas  of  experi¬ 
ence  new  to  him — the  realm  of  ideas  and  of 
the  sophisticated  and  successful  elite.  .  .  . 

One  of  [his]  genuine  achievements  is  to 
make  the  exploration  of  new  territory  mesh 
with  the  varied  themes  of  liberation  with 
which  he  deals.  .  .  .  The  least,  satisfactory 
expression  of  this  search  is  the  criticism  of  the 
restraints  placed  upon  men  by  society.  .  ,  . 
He  does  considerably  better  in  dealing  with 
the  Oedipal  relationship  of  the  playwright  to 
his  aging  mistress.  .  .  .  The  reader  may  be 
somewhat  unnerved  by  [the  final]  rejection  of 
virility,  because  it  has  not  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  <’or  in  the  novel.”  C.  E.  Eisinger 
Sat  R  50:35  Ap  15  ’67  1150w 
Time  89:96  Ap  7  ’67  490w 
TLS  p525  Je  15  ’67  480w 


JONES,  L.  W.  The  population  of  Borneo;  a 
study  of  the  peoples  of  Sarawak,  Sabah  and 
Brunei.  213p  $6.75  Oxford 
319.11  Borneo — Population  67-70811 

This  book  deals  “with  the  northern  one-third 
[of  Borneo],  or  what  used  to  be  known  as 
British  Borneo.  .  .  .  The  author  reveals  that 
the  population  of  [this  area,]  scant  though  it 
may  be,  is  multiplying  at  the  .  .  ,  rate  of  more 
than  3  per  cent  per  year.  .  .  .  [Jones,]  a  former 
British  colonial  civil  servant,  supervised  cen¬ 
suses  in  the  three  Borneo  territories  in  1951  and 
1960.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


“[Jones’s]  book  does  not  include  a  great  deal 
of  data  not  to  be  found  in  his  excellent  1960 
census  reports.  However,  it  does  collect  the 
information  in  much  more  convenient  form,  and 
it  allows  Mr.  Jones  to  make  some  predictions 
of  future  trends.  Having  presented  his  evidence 
in  detail,  he  ends  the  book  with  an  impassioned 
plea  for  a  program  of  population  control.”  R. 
M.  Pringle 

Ann  Am  Acad  37:3262  S  ’67  500w 
“Population  increases  in  these  states  have 
been  spectacular  since  World  War  II.  Prior  to 
Jones’s  study  census  figures  were  largely  in¬ 
formed  guesses.  ...  In  providing  us  with  care¬ 
fully  collected  demographic  information  Jones 
has  erased  much  of  the  speculation  and  ignor¬ 
ance  about  the  populations  in  these  states.”  E. 
P.  Dozier 

Science  157:1028  S  1  ’67  320w 


JONES,  LEONIDAS  M.,  ed.  Selected  prose  of 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds.  See  Reynolds, 
J.  H. 


JONES,  MADELINE.  The  mysterious  Hexagons: 
an  introduction  to  a  fascinating  new  concept 
in  paper  folding:  designed  by  Judith  and 
Howard  Yarme.  48p  $1.95  Crown 


745.54  Paper  crafts.  Mathematical  recrea¬ 
tions  65-25294 

“A  Hexagon  Is  a  folded  paper  Hgure  tliat 
flexes  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  reveal  any 
number  of  faces  from  three  to  infinity.  .  .  . 
Directions  telling  how  to  cut  them  out,  fold 
them,  and  flex  them  accompany  the  figures  [In¬ 
cluded  here].”  (Introd) 


‘Obviously  this  format  presents  a  problem  for 
libraries.  Although  a  conscientious  borrower 
can  trace  the  designs,  many  will  be  tempted  to 
cut  the  book.  Nevertheless  it  seems  a  shame 
not  to  introduce  these  Intriguing  forms  to  a 
wider  public — young  people  as  well  as  adults. 
Highly  recommended  to  libraries  with  responsi¬ 
ble  patrons.  ”  A.  M.  Fasick 

Library  J  91:3197  Je  16  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


A  cutout  book  with  clear,  simple  directions 
for  making  Hexagons — very  handsome  ones  In 
strong,  colorful  designs.  Three  hexahexa- 
flexagons  crown  the  work.  If  anyone  of  any 
age  in  your  family  likes  papery  puzzles,  or  if 
you  know  about  the  Hexagon,  the  book  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  50w 


JONES,  MARK  BENCE-.  See  Bence-Jones,  M. 


JONES,  MERVYN.  In  famine’s  shadow;  a  pri- 

^itle:  Two  ears  of 
com],  229o  il  $4.95  Beacon  press 

3.S2.5  Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Re¬ 
lief.  Chanties  67-14106 

An  assistant  editor  of  The  New  Statesman 
recounts  the  experiences  of  Oxfam  “as  it  has 
worked  [since  1942]  on  a  world-wide  scale  to 
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help  alleviate  famine  and  poverty.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Jones  tells  how]  the  various  programs  operated 
to  give  both  medical  aid  and  food  to  many 
countries  of  the  world,  and  examines  self-help 
programs  originated  by  Oxfam  which  allowed 
impoverished  villages  to  become  self  depend¬ 
ent.”  (Library  J) 


“The  first  chapters  present  a  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  life  in  famine  areas  and  explain  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reasons  for  the  presence  or 
lack  of  development  potential.  Later  chapters 
are  devoted  to  case  histories  of  (Dxfam  proj¬ 
ects  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Near  East.  The 
book,  written  in  nontechnical  language  by  an 
able  and  experienced  author,  is  well-illustrated 
and  readable.  It  conveys  a  clear  picture  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  several  deprived  areas  and  the  ways 
in  which  people  have  been  helped  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  This  volume  is  good  reading  for  all 
home  economists  interested  in  the  problems  of 
social  development.”  Kathleen  Rhodes 

J  Home  Econ  59:471  Je  ’67  180w 
“The  vivid  portrayals  of  famine,  impov¬ 
erishment,  and  of  their  relief  add  up  to  an  en¬ 
thralling  story  which  should  appeal  to  many 
readers.  For  any  library’s  shelf.  R.  W.  Ha- 
seltine 

Library  J  92:1946  My  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Cassen 

New  Statesman  71:95  Ja  21  ’66  450w 


JONES,  MERVYN.  John  and  Mary.  215p  $4.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

67-16063 

“John  and  Mary  meet  at  a  party  and  spend 
the  night  and  next  day  at  his  London  flat.  Each 
appraises  the  other  in  .  .  .  alternating  sequences 
as  they  prepare  meals,  bathe,  dress,  play  rec¬ 
ords,  confide  their  pasts,  and  so  on,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assess  their  budding  love  affair.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:1178  Mr  15  '67  200w 
“Jones’s  nouvelle  condenses  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature  quite  exceptionaily  exact 
and  unillusioned.  The  form  is  original  and  sim¬ 
ple,  emerging  inevitably  from  the  life  at  issue. 
.  .  .  The  precision  of  it  all — the  following-out 
of  how  the  balance  of  feelings  between  the  two 
trembles  and  swings — is  consummate,  and 
strikes  one  as  rooted  in  a  sanity  free  of  parti 
pris  or  underlying  emotional  ve.sted  interests  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  .  .  .  When  all  that  is 
said,  the  whole  seems  a  bit  clipped,  wanting  in 
some  dynamic  which  is  hard  to  define  yet  would 
be  recognisable  if  there.  .  .  .  After  a  deep  kiss 
John  thinks  of  it  as  ‘the  X-certiflcate  kiss’.  The 
flip  style  is  perfectly  the  character’s,  but  since 
the  novel  is  wholly  first-person,  it  leaves  the 
author  no  channel  for  expressing  any  further 
vision  of  his  own.  Here  is  the  limitation  of  that 
art  of  mimicry  in  which  so  many  writers  lately 
have  excelled.”  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7  ’66  360w 
“First  you  are  told  what  John  thinks  of  Mary 
looking  out  the  window  in  her  black  chemise. 
Then  you  are  told  what  Mary  thinks  of  John 
looking  at  her  while  she  is  looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow,  etc.  In  spite  of  some  minor  untidiness 
(e.g.,  Mary  will  throw  her  clothes  on  the  floor), 
these  are  a  pair  of  substantial  citizens,  middle 
class  to  the  core,  bless  their  hearts.  .  .  .  The 
raffish  paraphernalia  of  a  bachelor’s  flat  not¬ 
withstanding.  the  two  achieve  a  rapprochement 
that  has  the  emotional  impact  of  an  editorial  m 
The  London  Times.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Mr  26  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Armstrong- 
Sat  R  50:70  Ap  8  ’67  410w 


“John  is  a  somewhat  withdrawn  character: 
the  technical  procedure  turns  him  into  a  very 
cold  fish.  At  times  he  resembles  a  computer 
with  a  libido.  The  real  trouble  is  that  the 
characters’  valuations  are  the  only  ones  pre¬ 
sented  and  their  status  is  uncertain.  Towards 
the  end  the  prose  becomes  lyrically  elevated. 

.  The  book  also  admits  of  [two]  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  [interpretations].  .  .  .  But  [the]  more 
complex  interpretation,  though  it  presents  it¬ 
self  rather  markedly  in  places,  does  not  im¬ 
pose  itself  throughout  enough  to  carry  convic¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  talk  of  Danae  is  a  flourish  and 
the  lyricism  is  meant  to  ring  true.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  i.s  radical,  extending  to  our  re.sponse  to 
every  detail  of  the  prose,  and  though  the  novel 
is  at  first  sight  an  unusually  neat  and  con- 
trolled  performance,  at  a  more  serious  level 
of  criticism  its  author  is  not  sufficiently  In 
control.” 

TLS  p946  O  13  ’66  550w 


JONES,  N.  S.  CAREY.  See  Carey  Jones,  N.  S. 


JONES,  PHILIP.  Johnny  lost.  189p  $3.95  Holt 

66-13198 

“Three-year-old  Johnny  Johnson  picked  the 
hottest  day  of  November  to  wander  from  the 
Black  Mountain  ranch  of  his  family  on  the 
eastern  tropical  coast  of  Australia,  when  he 
disappeared  with  only  his  small  kelpie  Biddy  to 
guard  and  guide  him.  His  parents  knew  the 
danger  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  slides,  the 
poisonous  snalies,  the  scorpions,  the  thorny 
vines,  but  they  didn't  know  about  the  mad 
killer.  As  the  hot  day  wore  on  they  called 
on  the  neighbors  [who]  .  .  .  spent  10  hours 
combing  through  the  scrub.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author’s  portrayal  of  distraught  par¬ 
ents,  exhausted  searchers,  and  overworked  po¬ 
lice  in  their  attempt  to  find  the  boy  and  cap¬ 
ture  the  criminal  is  one  that  will  keep  the 
reader’s  attention  right  to  the  end.” 

Best  Sell  26:214  S  15  ’66  80w 
“This  brief  novel  achieves  a  sustained  taut¬ 
ness  by  rapid  shifts  from  scene  to  scene,  char¬ 
acter  to  character.  .  .  .  With  its  brooding, 
ever-threatening  backdrop  of  nature,  this  story 
of  a  search  will  appeal  to  young  people  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  the  ‘down  under’  junior  novels 
of  Ivan  Southall.”  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:496  Ag  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:3768  Ag  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  11  ’66  50w 


JONES,  ROBERT  HUHN,  ed.  The  centennial 

years.  See  Shannon,  F.  A. 


JONES,  ROBERT  TYRE.  Bobby  Jones  on  golf, 
by  Robert  Tyre  (Bobby)  Jones:  foreword  by 
Charles  Price;  il.  by  Anthony  Ravielli.  246p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

796.352  Golf  66-20928 

A  book  of  instructions,  based  on  columns, 
written  for  The  American  Golfer  during  the 
years  1927-1935. 


“What  we  have  is  a  unique  manual.  One  of 
the  handful  of  very  great  golfers  is  also  re¬ 
vealed  as  a  literate  and  Intensely  thoughtful 
man  who  .  .  .  knows  precisely  what  he  is  doing. 
Unlike  any  other  before  him,  he  can  say  what 
he  is  doing.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  fruit  of  50  years’ 
observation  of  golf  by  the  wariest  intelligence 
and  the  most  attractive  man  who  has  ever 
played  the  game  greatly.  As  such,  it  is  the 
classic  manual  and  a  boon  to  the  learner  and,  I 
am  told,  the  expert  alike.”  Alistair  Cooke 
Book  Week  p3  Ja  29  ’67  i200w 
“The  book  is  a  marvellous  collection  of 
thoughts  on  all  aspects  of  the  game,  from 
‘Holding  the  Club’  to  ‘Anything  Can  Happen’ 
and  ‘Golf  Architecture.’  Seemingly  rather 
repetitive.  Mr.  Jones  is  purposely  so  in  order 
to  get  his  very  sensible  points  across,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  and  from  slightly  differing  ap¬ 
proaches.  .  .  .  This  is  a  landmark  book  in  golf. 
Highly  recommended  to  all  public  and  sporting 
libraries,  and  for  undergraduate  academic  col¬ 
lections.”  W.  C.  Allen 

Library  J  91:5639  N  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  92:357  Ja  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  90w 


JONES,  STEAD.  The  man  with  the  talents 
[Eng  title:  The  ballad  of  Oliver  Powell].  222p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

67-15358 

Story  set  in  a  Welsh  industrial  town  which 
describes  the  arrival  of  Oliver  Powell  at  the 
Plas  Pant  Hostel  for  Workers.  His  two  special¬ 
ties  are  “philandering  and  confidence  games. 
His  vocations  work  at  cross  purposes;  but  this 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  him;  in  his  case,  nothing 
ever  succeeds  for  long.  So  he  runs  off  with  the 
wife  of  the  local  factory  manager  (his  boss  and 
old  friend),  at  the  same  time  making  up  a  suck¬ 
er  pool  of  the  local  marks,  none  of  whom  in¬ 
dividually  has  enough  to  embezzle.”  (NY 
'rimes  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Sharpe 

Best  Sell  27:215  S  1  ’67  480w 
“[The]  author  of  Make  Room  for  the  Jester 
[BRD  1965],  has  written  a  second  novel.  .  .  . 
Here  again  is  the  fey,  mad,  boisterous,  sad 
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JONES,  STEAD — Continued 

humor  of  the  Welsh,  and  a  new  gallery  of  livmg, 
breathing  characters 

Harri  'lliomas,  "vvould-bG  iiovGlist  and  nignt 
and-day  porter.  .  .  .  Powell  [is]  a  man  of  pres¬ 
ence,  of  grandeur,  and  of  shadowy  Rhemes  and 
connections,  whose  arrival  at  the.  Hostel  witn 
his  six  trunks  seizes  the  imagination  of  every¬ 
one,  leads  to  scenes  of  high  comedy,  and  af¬ 
fects  the  lives  of  all  he  n^ets.  Stead  Jones 
makes  the  reader  believe  m  these  misfits  and  in 
their  essential  human  dignity.  Another  work^ 
stature  from  a  novelist  to  watch.^  RecomrMnded 
for  fiction  collections  of  quality.  L.  W.  Grilfin 
Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2S  Ag  20  ’67  120w 


“[Powell  is]  a  social  misfit  with  grandiose 
dreams:  the  hostel  is  full  of  other  social  mis¬ 
fits  who  have  different  kinds  of  dreams.  .  .  . 
[Powell’s]  alleged  charm,  dignity,  innocence 
and  so  on  are  as  papery  as  his  promises;  as  a 
character  he  never  comes  to  life.  But  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  hostel  itself,  its  war  with  the 
local  estate,  its  aimless,  speculative  inhabitants 
(failed  jockey,  pregnant  girl  escaped  from  a 
remand  home,  writing  porter,  peeping  Tom) 
have  a  real  inconsequential  W^elsh  charm  which 
could  have  made  this  a  much  better  book.” 

TLS  p374  Ap  28  ’66  150w 


JONES,  WILLIAM  POWELL.  The  rhetoric  of 
science:  a  study  of  scientific  ideas  and  image¬ 
ry  in  eighteenth-century  English  poetry.  24Jp 
$6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
820.1  English  poetry — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-19187 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  assess  the 
influence  of  science  (‘natural  philosophy’  as  it 
was  then  known)  on  English  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  ...  It  is  an  essay  in  li¬ 
terary  history  and  criticism,  and  only  inciden¬ 
tally  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  science  or 
ideas.  ...  At  the  same  time  I  have  tried  to 
analyze  the  material  critically  as  poetry,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  scientific  poetry  reveals  new 
aspects  of  poets  well  known  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  Pope,  Thomson,  Young,  Smart, 
and  Cowper.  ”  (Pref)  Checklist  of  selected  se¬ 
lected  scientific  poems.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Hassler 

Canadian  Forum  47:188  N  ’67  550w 
“[The  author]  is  less  exciting  as  an  his¬ 
torian  of  ideas  and  more  satisfying  as  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  the  minutiae  which  can  constitute  per¬ 
suasive  evidence  for  larger  patterns.  Even  so, 
Jones’  method  of  accumulating  brief  passages 
to  support  a  priori  (or  so  it  often  seems) 
chapter  headings  will  prompt  some  readers  to 
wonder  if  in  fact  the  influence  of  science  was 
quite  so  schematic  and  progressive  as  his  top¬ 
ics  imply.  And  it  is  doubtful  that  the  lack  of 
any  models  of  deeper  analysis  will  encourage 
readers  below  the  graduate  or  specialist  level 
to  work  through  this  compacted  survey.” 
Choice  4:289  My  ’67  160w 
TLS  pllSl  D  1  ’66  420w 


JOOS,  MARTIN,  ed.  Readings  in  linguistics  I; 
the  development  of  descriptive  linguistics  in 
America  1925-56;  prepared  for  the  com.  on 
language  programs  of  the  Am.  council  of 
learned  societies.  4th  ed  421p  $8.50  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 


408  Language  and  languages  66-23691 

This  “collection  of  forty-three  articles  illus¬ 
trates  the  development  of  descriptive  linguistics 
m  America  during  its  formative  period.  [It 
was]  originally  published  in  1957  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Learned  Societies.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


[This]  Important  volume  offers  a  notabl 
CToss-section  of  .  .  .  [American]  linguist! 
thought  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  decades 
.  .  .  The  criteria  used  in  selecting  the  article 
are  elaborate.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  ‘lingu 
istics  m,  this  context  refers  almost  exclusive! 
to  descriptive  linguistics,  it  was  decided  tha 
tne  articlGs  in  quGstion  should.  de3,l  with  th 
develppment  rather  than  the  exemplification  c 
descriptive  theory.  Secondly,  for  reasons  r 
outgrowths  of  linguistics  as  acoua 
tic  phonetics,  information  theory,  and  discours 
analysis  were  excluded,  along  with  the  nei 
transformational  grammar:  so  were  panl? 

sPecifl^lly  with  English  phonolog?.  Th 
result  Is  nevertheless  impressive,  .  .  .  rangin 


in  time  from  1926  to  1956,  and  including  such 
well-known  names  as  Sapir,  Bloomfield,  Twaa- 
dell,  Hockett,  Harris,  and  Nida.”  M.  A.  Pel 
Mod  Lang  J  51:312  My  ’67  700w 
TLS  nin7.3  N  16  ’67  330w 


JORDAN,  DAVID  C.,  jt.  auth.  Nationalism  in 
contemporary  Latin  America.  See  Whitaker, 

A.  P. 


JORDAN,  TERRY  G.  German  seed  in  Texas 
soil;  immigrant  farmers  in  nineteenth-century 
Texas.  237p  il  maps  $6  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
333.7  Germans  in  the  U.S.  Agriculture — • 
Texas  66-15703 

The  author  “inquires  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  Germans  in  Texas,  used  superior  farming- 
techniques  and  had  greater  respect  for  the  soil 
and  greater  ‘locational  stability’  than  people  of 
older  American  stock.  To  test  these  often  re¬ 
peated  generalizations  ...  he  has  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  file  original  census  schedules 
for  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880  concerning  German 
and  Anglo-American  farmers  in  eastern  Texas 
and  on  what  he  calls  the  ‘rim  of  the  desert’ 
north  and  west  of  San  Antonio.”  (J  Am  Hist) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Vernon  Carstensen 

Am  Hist  R  73:230  O  '67  320w 
“Well  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures  and 
with  much  statistical  tabulation,  [the  book’s] 
appeal  wUl  be  limited  to  those  studying  the  his¬ 
tory  and  sociology  of  ethnic  groups  within 
pioneer  and  established  settlement  regions, 
both  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  area 
analyzed.  Contains  useful  material  on  origins 
of  migrants  and  Influences  on  agriculture  and 
settlement  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.” 

Choice  4:719  S  ’67  90w 

“[Jordan’s]  sampling  procedure  seems  sound, 
and  the  volume  of  the  data  makes  his  statistics 
rneamngful.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  raised,  but  his  information  shows  there 
IS  no  absolute  yes  or  no  to  he  given.  Earlier 
writers  have  been  too  glib  but  are  not  shown 
to  have  been  altogether  wrong.  [However], 
Jordan  leaves  .the  reviewer  troubled  ...  by  his 
efforts  to  distinguish  between  poor  whites  and 
yeoman  farmers.  .  .  .  [He]  is  well  acquainted 
with  historical  literature,  though  he  missed 
Charles  Lewis  Fleischmann’s  works  written  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  promote  and  di¬ 
rect  emigration  to  America.  .  .  .  American  his¬ 
torians  should  welcome  this  study  and  hope  tliat 
the  author  will  move  next  time  to  a  larger-scale 
g^th ^chronologically  and  geographically.” 

J  Am  Hist  64:140  Je  ’67  750w 


JORDAN,  THOMAS  E.,  ed.  Perspectives  in 
mental  retardation.  358p  $8  Southern  Ill.  univ. 
press 

616.85  Mentally  handicapped  66-11163 

A.  "'®ohection  of  30  clinical  and  clinical  re- 
searcb  articles  from  several  disciplines,  mostly 
published  in  the  early  1960’s.  Each  subtopic 
from  the  field  of  mental  retardation  Includes  a 
set  of  three  articles  with  a  two-page  introduc- 
raphies  editor.”  (Choice)  Chapter  blbUog- 


..rpjjg  jjg  is  more  clinically  oriented 

1  .  Handbook  of  Mental  Deficiency 

a9b3)  and  includes  only  one  article  on  experl- 
mental  research  with  retardates.  Most  of  the 

[i^®  advanced  under- 
probably  with  only  partial  un- 
clinical  Jargon  and  techniques, 
fbe  bocA  se^s  aimed  at  the  worker  already 
S'lves  an  excellent  picture  of 
mental  retardation;  it 
^nonid  be  useful  as  a  source  book  for  stu- 
aents.  .  .  The  usefulness  is  reduced  by  lack 

enhanced  by  the  extensive 
references  at  the  end  of  each  article.” 

Choice  4:102  Mr  '67  150w 

^airman  of  the  de- 
ancp  Educational  Psycholo|?y  and  Guid- 

Southern  Illinois  University.  .  .  . 
i-bis  volume  he  collects  material  to  give  a 
compr®hensiv®  view  of  the  current  status  direc- 
^od  perspectives  for  the  movement  in  be- 

spi£ked'’®*'^'''^®'*®®AU*^*°^  ^^^®  Kennedy 

wm  fin'd  ‘tVi'i,  •  ^  socially-conscious  readers 

the  i4ues£nvni,T£^  to  discu.ss 

be  easfiT  material  will 

in  the  field  ^?®  untrained  reader 

Rosis  much  of  it  will  be.”  Louis  de 

Library  J  91:6630  N  16  ’66  150w 
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JORGENSEN,  PAUL  A.  Lear’s  self-discovery. 

154p  $4.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  King  Lear 

67-10462 

The  author,  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  “first  in¬ 
quires  into  the  meaning  of  s^-.discovery  in 
drama,  followed  by  a  survey  ci  the  views  of 
previous  critics,  ...  to  clarify  what  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  meant  by  Lear’s  great  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘WTio  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am?’ 
.  .  .  He  does  not  limit  his  inquiry  to  the 
Renaissance  interpretation  of  self-knowledge 
but  also  draws  upon  modern  psychological 
thought,  including  Jtmgian  and  Freudian 
ideas.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


"’rhe  book  is  readable  and  persuasive  in  its 
central  thesis,  but  Jorgensen’s  forte  is  scholar¬ 
ship  rather  than  criticism.  His  discussion  is 
thorough  and  clear,  but  it  does  not  match  the 
crisp  critical  insight  of  [M.]  Mack’s  King  Lear 
in  Our  Time  [BRD  19661.  .  .  .  Not  essential  to 
any  but  strong  Shakespeare  collections.” 

Choice  4:1116  D  ’67  180w 


“Professor  Jorgensen  considers  the  modes  of 
thought  among  various  of  Shakespeare’s  tragic 
heroes,  noting  Titus  Andronicus’  negligible 
capacity  and  Richard  IH’s  concern  rather  with 
control  than  understanding  of  experience,  .  .  . 
but  it  is  a  sustained  scrutiny  of  Lear  that  is  his 
object,  managed  with  care  and  with  in.sight. 
.  .  .  There  is  some  nonsense,  and  this  should 
have  been  an  article,  not  a  book.  Academic  li¬ 
braries  must  have  it;  others  can  choose.” 
James  Sandoe 

Library  J  92:1012  Mr  1  ’67  120w 


"Professor  Jorgensen’s  lucid  and  sensible 
study  focuses  attention  on  the  commonplace 
that  King  Lear  is  about  the  acquisition  of  self- 
knowledge.  .  .  .  His  work,  though  sketchy  in 
places,  has  the  freshness  of  a  pilot  study.  .  .  . 
[He]  shows  that  the  more  modern-sounding  no¬ 
tion  of  self-knowledge  as  a  quest  for  identity 
was  also  important  to  Shakespeare.  In  one  of 
the  best  chapters  of  the  book  he  describes  the 
emergence  of  the  Shakespearian  ‘hero  as  think¬ 
er’,  the  self-conscious  man,  from  Titus  Andron¬ 
icus  to  Lear  himself.  The  subject  is  too  large 
to  be  treated  adequately  in  a  single  chapter, 
but  there  is  some  acute  character  criticism 
here.  ’  ’ 

TLS  plOll  O  26  67  400w 


Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Kernan 

Yale  R  57:290  D  ’67  500w 


JOSEPH,  HELEN.  Tomorrow’s  sun;  a  smug¬ 
gled  journal  from  South  Africa.  319p  $5.60 
Day 

968  Africa,  South — Politics  and  government. 

Africa,  South — Social  conditions.  Africa, 

South — ^Race  relations  67-30493 

“To  suppress  those  who  disagree  with  its 
policv  of  racial  separation,  the  South  African 
government  has  come  increasingly  to  use 
punishment  without  trial.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  have  been  banished  to  remote  areas 
without  charge,  trial,  or  defense,  .  .  ,  To  ob¬ 
serve  the  conditions  in  which  these  people  are 
living,  Helen  Joseph  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  throughout  South  Africa  and  visited  as 
many  of  them  as  she  could  find.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  government  banned  her  from  all 
gatherings,  forbade  any  statement  of  hers  to  be 
published  in  South  Africa,  and  put  her  under 
house  arrest  for  five  years.  .  .  .  [In  this  vol¬ 
ume]  she  describes  her  contacts  with  banished 
Africans  and  her  lonely,  monotonous  life  while 
under  house  arrest,  persecuted  by  cranks  and 
by  the  security  police.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Toder 

Book  World  p4  D  17  ’67  llOOw 
“[An]  angry  account  of  (the  author’s]  life 
and  travail.  ...  A  harsh,  unpleasant,  impor¬ 
tant  book,  for  libraries  generally.”  Louis  Bar- 

Library  J  92:3632  O  15  ’67  180w 

Reviewed,  by  Ruth  Stilwell 

Library  J  92:4638  D  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
“Somehow,  [the  author]  managed  to  write 
and  smuggle  out  this  impressively  calm  report 
on  her  years  of  work  against  apartheid.  It  is 
a  grim  reminder  that  little  is  left  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  South  Africa.”  Andrew  Roberts 

New  Statesman  72:20  JI  1  ’66  170w 


“Mrs  Joseph’s  book  is  valuable  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  plain  for  all  to  see  one  of  the 
least  known  yet  most  sordid  fruits  of  white 
supremacy  but  also  for  what  it  tells,  uncon¬ 


sciously,  of  the  author’s  own  quality  as  a 
person.  If  white  South  Africans  could  read  this 
book  mey  too,  surely,  would  begin  to  realize 
that  tte  real  threat  to  Christian  civilization  is 
not  Mrs.  Joseph  but  the  government  which 
placed  her,  without  trial,  under  house-arresL 
V  •  •,  Indeed  by  publishing  this  book  Mrs. 

Joseph  has  violated  her  banning  orders  and  is 
liable,  if  Mr.  Vorster  sees  lit,  to  imprisonment.” 

TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  260w 


JOSEPHSON,  MATTHEW.  Infidel  in  the 
of  the  nineteen-thirties. 

513p  $8.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  U.S.— Intellectual  life.  U.S.— Social 
conditions.  U.S.— History— 1933-1945 

66-10030 

Continuing  his  personalized  account  of  our 
Among  the  Surrealists 
1962),  the  author  describes  the  1930’s. 

At  once  memoir  and  informal  history,  [this] 
Is  the  story  of  the  author’s  personal  Involve- 
4^^^\*-^®,®bierglng  minds  of  the  time  and 
with  the  burning  moral  issues  they  turned  to 
confront:  war,  poverty,  individual  freedom, 
(Publisher’s  note)  “A  Soiree 
wRh  Whittaker  Chambers”  appeared  In  slightly 
different  form  in  The  Southern  Review.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:2922  S  1  ’67  190w 
“No  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  New 
De^  and  what  it  thought  it  stood  for  should 
chapters  on  ‘The  Liberals 
Flowed  Under  and  his  comments  on  Roosevelt’s 
attempts  to  Save  Capitalism.’  ‘Art  Under  the 
New  Deal  and  The  Labor  Movement  Unbound’ 
*?^b'rvelous  reporting:  clear,  concise  accounts 
?b  ®'&bificant  phases  of  the  Roosevelt  admlnls- 
detailed  accounts  of  en- 
diverse  personalities  as 
m  Orleans  and  Hemingway 

a^!1®®®  sections  of  his  book,  along 
The  Lost  Ones  of  Hollywood,’  are  written 

th®  personal 

„  ,  informal  histoi-y  come  together 

and  the  result  is  candid,  bilarlous  and  highly 
instructive.  .  , .  .  But  he  will  have  difficulty 
surpassing  this  comprehensive,  compassionate 
and  revealing  account  of  a  trying  but  exciting 
American  epoch.  Robert  Wohlforth 
Nation  205:474  N  6  ’67  1050w 
“]\&.  J9sephson  offers  an  amiable  and  dis- 
cursive  view  of  the  New  Deal  era.  If  he  has 
P®betrating  or  fresh  to  say.  Infidel  In  the 
1  emple  has  some  value  as  a  document  of  the 
time  (indeed,  part  of  the  book  was  first  written 
V  •  •  the  Second  World  War) ....  Mr 

Josephson  recalls  the  thirties  as  an  exhilarating 
time,  as  in  many  aspects  it  was.  He  sees  his 
ow;n  role  as  an  observer  wandering  freely  on 
of  the  barricade:  indeed,  this  thought 
^®  repeats  it  a  little  more 
often  than  perhaps  he  absolutely  needs  to.  .  .  . 
He  met  a  wide  variety  of  people  [who]  all  say 
exactly  what  one  would  expect  them  to  say, 
and  the .  narrative  is  sadly  lacking  even  Irl 
entertaining  anecdote.  .  .  .  [There  is]  dis¬ 
appointingly  litOe  about  Josephson  as  historian, 

.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Josephson  writes 
at  great  length  though  not  very  illuminatingly 
about .  the  politics  of  the  thirties.”  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr. 

New  Repub  157:37  N  11  ’67  850w 
“  (This  is]  .  part  history,  part  meditation,  a 
factual,  .  opinionated,  gossipy,  polemical  record 
tunes,  never  dull,  often  illuminating  and 
occasionally  Irrit^lng.  The  book  unfolds  pan¬ 
oramically.  .  .  .  Punctuating  the  narrative  are 
portraits  of  Josephson’ s  friends  and  men  of 
affairs  he  met  and  interviewed — a  cross  section 
of  two  continents.  Unlike  egocentric  autobiog¬ 
raphers  whose  brushes  with  the  famous  provide 
only  excuses  for  further  self-revelation,  the 
historian-reporter  presents  these  public  figures 
in  lifelike  dimension.”  Daniel  Aaron 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  26  ’67  1200w 
‘‘[This]  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  crowded 
the.  most  cogent  Informal 
histopr  of  the  Depression  that  we  have  had 
)  *’*J°A®®P^®0P  very  much  part  of  the  scene 
in  that  decade,  as  a  journalist  and  a  historian, 
many  milieus— the  Wall 
StroBt  of  Itic}ia<r(i  Vi^itnoy,  th©  dininff  room 
at  the  New  Republic,  Key  West  on  the  ev^S 
Hemingway’s  departure  for  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  early  New  Deal  Washington,  Communist 
Party  headquarters  on  East  Thirteenth  Street 
and  tte  poolsides  of  Hollywood’s  kept  writers’ 
The  book  recaptures  the  feel  of  the  Depression 

far  ^ronT  dull.  ^'’^^^tening  but  certainly 

New  Yorker  43:239  N  4  '67  120w 
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JOSH  I,  BHUWAN  LAL.  Democratic  innova¬ 
tions  in  Nepal;  a  case  study  of  Political  ac¬ 
culturation  [by]  Bhuwan  Lai  Jqshi  and  Leo 
E.  Rose.  651p  maps  $10.76  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press 

954.9  Nepal— Politics  and  sovernment^_^^^^^ 

“Besides  being  a  .  .  .  political  history  of 
Nepal,  primarily  from  1950  to  the  present, 
tthisl  study  is  also  an  analysis  of  a  political 
system  in  transition  in  its  most  critical  und 
formative  stages.  In  scrutinizing  the  course  ot 
Nepali  politics,  the  authors  examine  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  political  change  that  is  taking  place 
In  a  large  number  of  states  which  have  be¬ 
come  sovereign  since  World  War  11.  (Choice) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[An]  outstanding  .  .  .  study.  .  .  •,  Our  au¬ 
thors,  one  a  Nepali  now  teaching  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  other  certainly  the  most  informed 
American  scholar  about  Nepal,  trace  [Nepal  sj 
background  in  some  detaii.  .  .  .  Their  account 
is  both  incisive  and  informative.  .  .  .  [They] 
underline  Nepal’s  extreme  sensitiveness  to  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Cold  War  in  the  contest  of 
its  almost  total  dependence  on  foreign  aid  for 
implementing  internal  development.  Their  ac¬ 
count  of  these  and  related  questions  is  thor¬ 
oughly  objective,  but  does  not  conceal  the  del¬ 
icate  issues  involved  in  the  country’s  future  as 
a  viable  entity.  Their  scholarship  is  attested  by 
their  ten-page  (only  three  in  English)  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  They  have  given  us  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  available  sources  on  Southeast  Asia.’ 
Phillips  Bradley 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:546  Je  67  850w 

Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Tisinger 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:261  S  ’67  420w 


"The  most  comprehensive  study  available  on 
government  and  politics  of  modern  Nepal.  .  .  . 
The  strains  and  stresses  which  the  ‘new  states’ 
are  experiencing  in  the  process  of  moving  from 
‘traditional’  to  ‘modern’  forms.  In  the  social, 
political  and  economic  realms,  are  well  marked 
in  this  elaborate  book.  .  .  .  Almost  all  sources 
used  are  of  primary  origin.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates.” 

Choice  4:78  Mr  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Jenkins 

Pacific  Affairs  39:444  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
410w 


JOSTEN,  C.  H.,  ed.  Elias  Ashmole  (1617-1692). 
5v.  See  Ashmole,  E. 


JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLKLORE.  Folk¬ 
lore  in  America.  See  Coffin,  T.  P.,  ed. 


JOUVENEL,  BERTRAND  DE.  The  art  of 
conjecture:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Nikita 
Lary.  307p  .$7.50  Basic  bks. 

311  Forecasts  67-12649 

The  author,  the  president  of  the  Society 

d’Etudes  et  de  Documentation  Economiques, 
Industrielles  et  Sociales.  which  publishes  the 
journ.al  Futuribles.  seeks  in  this  volume  to 
explain  “what  the  ‘study  of  the  future’  can 
mean.  Emphasizing  the  logical  and  political 

problems  of  the  forecasting  process,  [he]  dis¬ 
cusses  the  methods — in  economics,  sociologj', 

and  political  science — by  which  the  future  can 
be  studied  .  .  .  [as  well  as]  the  fallacies  to 
which  the  ‘study  of  the  future’  is  .  .  .  likely 
to  give  rise.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


De  Jouvenel  directly  attacks  naive  mathe¬ 
matical  techniques  of  forecasting  and  offers  ex¬ 
amples  of  conspicuous  failures  by  eminent  au¬ 
thorities.  .  .  .  His  analysis  of  quantitative  pre¬ 
diction  IS  masterful,  with  an  international 
range  of  well-chosen  citations.  .  .  .  The  book 
.  .  succeeds  in  its  principal  purpose,  which 
IS  to  warn  against  a  mindless  extension  ol 
forecasting  practices  from  narrow  technical  pro¬ 
blems  where  they  may  be  applied,  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  to  more  complex  social  and  politica' 
realms  where  there  must  be  a  premium  or 
wisdom  and  sophisticated  insight.”  P.  C.  Rit- 
terbush 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:33  N  ’67  llOOw 
Choice  4:719  S  ’67  120w 

had  to  go  througl 
this  book  twice:  and  this  is  recommended  t< 
others  not  only  because  it  is  not  the  easies 
book^  to  absorb,  but  also  because  a  single  read- 
ing_  IS  apt  to  leave  others  as  irritated  as  thii 
reviewer  was.  .  .  There  are  many  ponderoiu 
obvious  propositions  (th( 
lucidity  of  the  French  style  may  in  translatioi 


create  an  impression  of  the  platitudinous).  .  .  . 
[Nevertheless]  the  book  improves  a  good  deal 
on  second  reading.  .  .  .  M.  de  Jouvenel  takes  us 
from  the  simple  approach  of  the  individual,  to 
the  circumstances  and  .  prospects  surrounding 
him.  through  an  analysis  of  dift'erent  types  of 
predictions  into  a  more  philosophical  discussion 
of  ways  of  conceiving  the  future  .  ...  and 
he  ends  with  a  discussion  of  foreseeability  in 
its  relation  to  the  political  order.” 

Economist  224:635  Ag  19  ’67  600w 


“The  work  ranges  .  .  .  from  classical  litera¬ 
ture  to  decision  theory.  A  remarkable  and 
embracing  grasp  of  the  philosophy  and  the  in-- 
tellectual  currents  of  the  several  behavioral 
disciplines  makes  this  analytical  assessment 
of  the  dangers  and  opportunities  in  projection 
a  brilliant  tour  de  force.  While  the  all-em¬ 
bracing  subject  matter  of  the  work  defines 
eas3’'  classification.  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  book  will  be.  and  is.  recommended  as  an 
essential  acquisition  in  collections  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  in  any  of  the  social  or  behavioral 
disciplines.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:6102  D  16  ’66  160w 


“This  book  is,  in  many  ways,  a  manifesto  of 
Futuribles,  defending  the  utility  of  its  orienta¬ 
tion  and  investigating  tlie  methods  available  to 
the  forecaster.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
fence  is  much  more  successful  than  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  procedures,  for  M.  de  Jouvenel  does 
not  adequately  tackle  the  complicated  problem 
of  prediction  in  the  social  sciences  and  his 
categorization  of  different  modes  of  prediction 
is  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  very  helpful. 
One  point  is  clear,  however,  and  that  is  that 
he  rejects  any  kind  of  determinism  as  a  means 
of  knowing  the  future.  .  .  .  M.  de  Jouvenel  is 
more  compelling  when  he  turns  from  method¬ 
ological  questions  to  the  political  implications 
of  his  argument.” 

TLS  p722  Ag  10  ’67  1350w 


JOY,  CHARLES  R.  Getting  to  know  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales:  il.  by  Victor 
Dowd.  64p  lib  bdg  $2.68  Coward-McCann 
914.2  Great  Britain — Juvenile  literature.  Ire¬ 
land — Juvenile  literature  66-13139 

“In  this  book  we  learn  about  the  people  who 
first  settled  [the  British  Isles],  what  their  an¬ 
cestors  and  descendants  did  in  tiines  past  and 
how  the  people  .  .  .  live  today.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  Index.  “Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
’67  50w 

“As  in  other  books  in  this  series,  this  gives 
little  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  the  more 
colorful  aspects  and  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  facts.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  errors  and  dis¬ 
tortions,  but  the  major  fault  is  that  these  facts, 
without  explanation,  are  meaningless.  .  .  .  All 
subjects,  have  to  be  located  by  the  index,  since 
the  entire  text  is  unbroken  by  either  chapters 
or  headings  of  any  kind.  This  would  seem  to  he 
of  limited  value  to  children.”  E.  L.  Davis 
Library  J  92:881  F  15  ’67  130w 


JOYCE,  JAMES.  Letters  of  James  .Tovce:  ed. 
by  Richard  Ellmann.  v2-3  472:584p  $25  Viking 
B  or  92  (57-5129) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Choice  4.289  My  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Ovril  Connellv 

Critic  25:72  F  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  234:108  Ap  ’67  3S0w 
Reviewed  by  Kevin  Sullivan 

Nation  204:341  Mr  13  ’67  3000w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  19:968  S  5  ’67  2750w 
Reviewed  bj''  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:33  Ja  7  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  Stuart  Hampshire 

New  Statesman  73:14  Ja  6  ’67  2250w 
Reviewed  bv  Leon  Ed  el 

Sat  R  50:38  Ja  21  ’67  1250w 

TLS  p6  Ja  5  ’67  2200w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxiv  spring  ’67  390w 


shorter  Finnegans  wake; 
ed.  by  Anthony  Burgess,  256p  $5  Viking 

„  67-11267 

^oth  introduction  and  commentary  [ac¬ 
companying  this  abridged  version  of  Finne- 
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gans  Wake,  BRD  1939]  explain  the  cycle  and 
flow  of  this  vast  dream,  17  years  in  the  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Burgess  has  reduced  the  text  to  some¬ 
what  over  a  third  of  its  original  length  and 
has  attempted  through  a  bracketed  running 
commentary  to  explain  the  [novel's]  multi¬ 
layered  and  multilingual  allusions,  puns,  pa¬ 
rodies,  verbal  music,  and  plot  threads.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  The  text  of  Finnegans  Wake  repro¬ 
duced  in  part  in  this  book  is  that  of  the  1968 
Viking  Press  edition,  in  which  Joyce’s  own  cor¬ 
rections  made  in  the  finished  book  shortly  before 
his  death  were  foi’  the  first  time  incorporated 
in  the  text. 


“Only  the  solemnest  wise-owls  of  the  Joyce 
industry  would  argue  that  A  Shorter  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake  is  an  affront  to  art.  When  a  writer 
IS  as  self-indulgent  as  Joyce,  there  is  no  reason 
why  lay  readers,  as  distinct  from  the  code¬ 
busters,  should  enter  wholly  into  the  schizoid 
system.  .  .  .  To  those  who  would  resist  being 
enclosed  in  Joyce’s  labyrinth  (and  he  attempts 
this  by  circling  from  the  end  of  the  book  back 
to  its  beginning,  so  that  it  could  be  a  perpe- 
tuum  mobile),  this  abridgment  is  the  perfect 
solution.  Nor  can  Burgess  be  accused  of  des¬ 
ecration:  he  is  indeed  an  acolyte  and  he  has 
abridged  in  the  interest  of  making  converts.” 
Leon  Edel 

Book  Week  pl2  F  19  '67  650w 
“One  may  read  [Burgess’s]  version  with  prof¬ 
it.  His  introduction  is  helpful,  though  less  de¬ 
tailed  than  [Joseph]  Campbell  and  [Henry 
Morton]  Hoblnson’s  In  their  Skeleton  Key 
[BHD  1944].  His  approach  is  rather  that  of 
his  earlier  work  Re-Joyce  [BRD  1965].  In  the 
end,  however,  the  reading  of  Finnegans  Wake 
that  he  furnishes  is  still  incomplete.  There¬ 
fore,  this  addition  is  a  helpful  introduction, 
particularly  to  undergraduates,  but  in  no  way 
a  substitute  for  the  complete  text  which  every 
library  should  have.” 

Choice  4:422  Je  ’67  IlOw 


“Anthony  Burgess’s  abridgment  of  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake,  with  its  Interpersed  commentary 
and  its  long  introduction,  will  probably  do 
more  than  any  other  work  has  done  to  bring 
to  the  serious  general  reader  one  of  the  most 
admired — and  most  difficult — books  of  this 
century.  .  .  .  Now  perhaps  through  the  labor 
of  such  a  knowledgeable  and  entertaining  ci¬ 
cerone,  readers  may  be  led  to  the  uncut  book 
and  to  some  of  the  scholarly  paraphernalia 
which  attempt  to  unravel,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
the  historical,  literary,  and  linguistic  puzzles 
which  make  up  Joyce’s  great  comic  novel. 
Highly  recommended  for  both  public  and  ac¬ 
ademic  libraries.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:134  Ja  1  ’67  180w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3S  O  1  ’67  230w 
“Bravely,  Britain’s  Anthony  Burgess,  novel¬ 
ist  (A  Clockwork  Orange)  [BRD  1963]  and 
Joyce  scholar  .  .  .  [has]  added  an  introduction 
that  is  admirable  for  clarity,  good  sense  and 
erudition.  .  .  .  Even  so,  the  plain  reader  (if 
such  exists)  will  soon  find  himself  in  waters 
deeper  than  the  River  Liffey.  ...  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Joyce’s  titanic  creative  labors 
have  liberated  the  language.  They  have  done 
nothing  of  the  sort:  the  language  is  incapable 
of  liberty,  one  man’s  tongue  being  tied  to  the 
next  man’s  ear.  .  .  .  [Joyce]  did  try  to  over¬ 
throw  the  English  ascendancy  of  grammar  and 
set  up  his  own  fabulous  linguistic  kingdom. 
Finnegans  Wake  represents  the  failure  of  that 
grandilo(iuent  scheme.  But  it  is  a  failure  so 
brilliant  that  it  can  still  illuminate  the  mind 
and  gladden  the  spirit.” 

Time  89:92  F  24  ’67  lOOOw 


JUDAH,  AARON.  Clown  on  fire.  211p  $4.60 
Dial  press 

67-10703 

Joe  Hosea  is  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of 
Sir  Abraham  Hosea,  a  leading  Bombay  bar¬ 
rister  of  Iraqui  Jewish  descent,  and  his  Polish 
Jewish  wife,  but  his  character  is  that  of  a 
grandpa  he  never  knew,  a  professional  clown. 
Joe  has  a  passion  for  lighting  fires.  The  nar¬ 
rative  begins  in  India  during  World  War  IT  with 
the  burning  of  a  shed  at  the  Craig  Thomas 
Episcopal  High  School  in  Bombay,  which  is 
followed  by  Joe’s  being  placed  in  an  unpaid 
job  in  his  Uncle  Reuben’s  stock-brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  where  Joe  again  tries  pyromania. 


“The  novel  is  studiously  written,  carefully 
thought  out,  and  mercifully  brief.  But  its 
principal  character,  Joe  Hosea,  I  find  tedious, 
and,  except  for  his  unusual  ancestry  and  the 
Indian  scene,  not  very  different  from  the  run- 
of-the-mill  anti-hero.”  J.  .T.  Murray 
Best  Sell  27:137  J1  1  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  29  ’67 

230w 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Prochilo 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  ’67  200w 
,  ’’[This  is]  a  novel  that  introduces  (if  one’s 
instincts  are  at  all  to  be  trusted)  a  refreshing 
new  comic  writer  from  England.  ...  A  biased 
heredity  has  made  [Joe]  a  questioner  of  stodgy 
values,  a  rebel,  a  light-fingered  hunter  of  cos¬ 
mic  truths.  His  weapons  are  laughter  and  a  box 
of  matches.  .  .  .  Authority,  religion,  adolescent 
sex.  Western  education,  brotherhood  of  races, 
are  some  of  the  enigmas  that  he  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  and  unlocks  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
It  would  not  be  robbing  the  reader  of  his  pleas¬ 
ure  of  discovery  to  say  that  his  brief,  very 
brief,  career  at  Horace  [Military  College  in  the 
Himalayas]  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  drollest 
and  most  far-out  episodes  in  recent  comic  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  parallels  with  Kim  are  obvious, 
but  they  are  a  partial  answer  at  best.  Other 
possibilities  of  kinship  would  be  Holden  Caul- 
lield  and  perhaps  Huck  Finn.  [But]  Joe  is  an 
original,  with  elements  of  all  three.”  Joseph 
Hitrec 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  11  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Judah  Stampfer 
Sat  R  50:35  Je  3  ’67  360w 
“It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  this  strange  boy  .  .  .  [who  is]  cast  to 
play  Puck  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
produced  by  the  gawky  wife  of  the  principal  of 
the  Horace  College  of  Rifles  near  Peshawar. 
On  the  serious  side,  however,  Aaron  Judah  is 
less  successful  in  this,  his  second  novel  about 
the  boy’s  life  ...  It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  is  a 
misfit,  a  hybrid  of  many  cultures  but  at  home 
with  none,  yet  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  violence 
in  which  the  boy  from  time  to  time  deliberately 
indulges.  He  is  too  intelligent  and  humorous  a 
narrator  to  make  us  believe  that  he  really  acts 
in  the  way  he  says  he  does,  and  he  is  too  con¬ 
scious  of  himself  to  be  the  sort  of  saintly  clown 
Mr.  Judah  seems  to  want  to  depict.” 

TLS  P1007  N  11  ’65  160w 


JUDD,  NEIL  M.  The  Bureau  of  American 
ethnology:  a  partial  history.  139p  pi  $4.95 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

301.2  U.S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology — 
History  66-22720 

A  history  of  the  Bureau  “from  its  beginning 
on  March  3,  1879,  until  its  demise  on  July  29, 
1964,  when  [it]  was  merged  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology,  U.S.  National  Museum, 
to  form  the  Smithsonian  Office  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy.”  (Choice)  Index. 


‘Judd’s  treatment  of  this  monumental 
achievement  is  a  parody  of  history  His  ap¬ 
proach  falls  somewhere  between  history  as 
chronicle  and  history  as  anecdote.  Although 
anthropologists  have  sometimes  considered  his¬ 
tory  in  this  fashion,  it  is  surprising  to  find  a 
former  President  of  the  American  Anthropolog¬ 
ical  Association  and  a  distinguished  retired  ar¬ 
chaeologist  of  the  staff  of  the  US  National 
Museum  (though  never  a  member  of  the  BAE) 
willing  to  put  his  name  to  such  a  production. 
Repetition  abounds  in  the  three  sections.  .  .  . 
Neariy  half  of  the  ‘book’  consists  of  a  listing 
of  BAE  publications,  without  significant  annota¬ 
tion  or  comment.  The  text  is  dotted  with  words 
like  ‘presumably’  ...  at  points  where  Judd 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  the  simplest 
historical  research.  .  .  The  history  of  the 
BAE  remains  to  be  done.”  W.  E.  Washburn 
Am  Hist  R  73:242  O  ’67  420w 
Choice  4:758  S  ’67  210w 

“No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  author  for 
wishing  to  commemorate  an  organization  which 
did  impressive  anthropological  research  for 
eighty-five  years.  And  he  has  provided  a  handy 
introduction  to  the  bureau’s  history.  One  more 
feature  could  easily  have  been  added:  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bureau  archives.  The  author 
used  these  archives  occasionally,  and  someday 
they  will  be  the  means  whereby  a  fine  history 
is  written.”  T.  G.  Manning 

J  Am  Hist  54:425  S  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Bohannan 

Science  156:1076  My  26  ’67  500w 


JUERGENS,  GEORGE, 
the  New  York  World, 
univ.  press 


.Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
392p  il  $10  Princeton 


071  The  World.  New  York.  Pulitzer,  Joseph 

66-11974 

A  professor  of  history  at  Amherst  College 
“shows  that  Pulitzer’s  achievement  may  be 
found  in  the  new  style  of  journalism  he  intro- 
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JU ERGENS,  GEORGE— Continued 
duced.  Pulitzer  won  an  army  of  ^aders 

— and  a  personal  fortune — by  conibining 
sationalism,  illustration,  and  sports 
on  the  front  page,  with  crusading  fervor  on 
the  editorial  page.  He  achieved  a  sophisticated 
sensationalism  which  appe^ed 
the  incoming  tide  of  immigrants,  the  newly 
discovered  poor,  and  women,  while^  managing 
not  to  offend  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
time.  .  .  .  The  author  stresses  that  the 
significance  of  Pulitzer's  innovations  is  that 
they  marked  the  emergence  of  the  first  modern, 
mass-circulation  daily,  and  ,,hu3  eventually 
influenced  the  entire  American  press.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:262  My  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  D.  Canham  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:170  J1  67  400w 
“[This!  is  a  scholarly  and  extremely  well- 
organized  study  of  [Pulitzer’s]  New  York 
World,  a  diagnosis  of  the  techniaues  that 
first  rescued  the  dying  paper  and  then  rocketed 
it  to  immense  circulation  and  power.  .  .  ^ . 

(Pulitzer]  saw  clearly  that  American  society 
was  in  decay,  that  the  great  promise  of 
democracy  had  failed  and  would  continue  to 
fail  until  the  people  developed  the  vigilance  and 
intelligence  to  make  it  good.  ,  This  was  the 
message  that  the  World  drove  home  day  after 
day.  This  was  what  no  other  newspaper  had 
done.  ...  If  Mr.  Juergens  misses  anything 
in  his  excellent  study — and  he  does  not  miss 
much — it  is  the  hammerblow  intensity  of  the 
World’s  daily  lessons  in  democracy,  an  in¬ 
tensity  perfectly  reflecting  its  eccentric  and 
gifted  chief.”  W.  A.  Swanberg 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  29  '67  850w 
“Juergens  successfully  isolates  the  special  ap¬ 
peal  that  Pulitzer’s  paper  had.  .  .  .  ’fihis  book 
joins  a  spate  of  more  conventionally  written, 
chronological  biographies,  and  histories  of  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  the  World.  Along  with  Rammelkamp’s 
Pulitzer’s  Post-Dispatch  [BRD  1967],  which 
covens  an  earlier  part  of  the  publisher’s  career, 
this  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  college 
lihrarjr.” 

Choice  4:523  J1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Smith 

J  Am  Hist  54:688  D  ’67  560w 


Reviewed  by  K.  F.  Klster 

Library  J  92:777  P  15 


’67  210w 


“Mr.  Juergens  presents  a  skillful,  lucid  and 
Informed  analysis  of  The  World’s  journalistic 
techniques.  .  .  .  [In  his]  assessment.  The 

World  became  the  first  modern  newspaper, 
using  methods  that,  imitated,  ’irrevocably  al¬ 
tered’  American  journalism.  He  attributes 
those  methods  almost  wholly  to  Pulitzer.  .  .  . 
One  circumstance  in  particular  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  proportion  and  emphasis  in  Mr. 
Juergen’s  concept.  Over  a  year  ago,  Homer 
King  appeared  with  [Pulitzer’s  Prize  Editor] 
a  biography  of  John  A.  Cockerill,  who  served 
as  managing  editor  of  each  Pulitzer  paper.  .  .  . 
Mr.  King  documented  Cockerill  as  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  most  of  the  innovations  with  which 
Mr.  Juergens  credits  Pulitzer.  .  .  .  [Also  ih 
his]  assessment  of  Pulitzer’s  originality  .  .  . 
Mr.  Juergens  contradicts  himself.  At  times, 
he  presents  Pulitzer  as  a  genuine  innovator. 
At  others,  he  shows  him  less  innovative  than 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.” 
Oliver  Knight 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  P  19  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  50:137  Mr  11  ’67  70w 
TLS  p834  S  21  ’67  900w 


Va  Q  R  43:lxxvii  spring  ’67  ISOw 


JULLIAN,  MARCEL.  The  battle  of  Britain, 
July-September  1940:  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Ann-Yvette  &  Alan  Stewa.rL  220p  pi  $6.50 
Orion 

940.54  Britain,  Battle  of,  1940  67-12933 

An  account  by  a  Frenchman,  “basing  his  writ¬ 
ing  on  interviews  ^with  surviving  participants 
in  and  witnesses  to  the  Battle,  both  British 
and  German,  as  well  as  visits  to  the  important 
sites  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  making 
use  of  newly  discovered  diaries  and  other  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  documents.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 

“Marcel  .Tullian  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
latest  in  the  field.  He  has  read  all  the  earlier 
works  and  has  benefited  by  them.  He  has  then 
met  with  the  people  who  made  the  victory  pos¬ 
sible,  has  examined  British  and  German  records, 
and  has  produced  a  very  fine  account  of  the 
battle.  Mr.  Marcel’s  descriptions  of  the  fighter 


planes,  their  pilots,  and  the  aerial  aspects  of  the 
battle  are  particularly  Interesting.  He  is  one  of 
France’s  leading  experts  on  air  warfare,  and  a 
former  pilot.  His  very  good  book  is  needed 
in  large  and  medium-sized  public  libraries. 
P.  W.  Fllby 

Library  J  92:1619  Ap  15  ’67  180w 
“[The  author’s]  quotation  from  Richard  Hil¬ 
lary’s  masteipiece  [Falling  through  Space,  BRD 
1942,  published  in  England  as  The  l^t  En¬ 
emy]  and  from  what  others  who  fought  in  the 
battle  have  written  or  told  him,  is  skilful  in  its 
selection  and  in  the  way  it  is  related  to  the 
other  circumstantial  evidence  which  he  has 
dredged  from  the  press,  the  combat  reports  and 
so  on.  .  .  .  For  these  crumbs  we  should  be 
grateful.  ...  It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that 
this  admirable  little  book  is  concerned  only 
with  the  attempt  to  recreate  the  atmosphere 
and  conditions  of  the  bdttle.  Though  not  much 
attention  is  given  to  its  relation  to  the  war 
as  a  whole  and  even  to  the  German  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  the  author  does  rehearse 
the  arguments  about  the  Issues.  .  .  .  [But] 
he  is  inciined  to  swallow  too  much  and  digest 
too  little.  In  the  end  he  seems  to  endorse  Goer- 
lug’s  own  view  that  the  Germans  lost  the  battle 
by  turning  to  the  bombing  of  Eondon.  Such  an 
over-simplification  scarcely  approaches  the 
edge  of  real  explanation.” 

TLS  p816  S  14  ’67  600w 


JULLIAN,  PHILIPPE.  Edward  and  the  Ed- 
wardians ;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Peter 
Dawnay.  312p  11  $6.50  Viking 
B  or  92  Edward  AGI,  King  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  66-15904 

A  biography  of  Edward  VH,  king  of  Great 
Britain  from  1901  to  1910.  Genealogies.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[The  author]  makes  the  most  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  at  hand.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Edward’s  frequent  royal  trekkings  throughout 
Europe,  together  with  his  unofficial  visits  to 
the  gay  spots  in  Paris,  are  described  with 
elegance  and  tact,  'rhe  result  is  an  eminently 
readable  look  at  Edward  and  his  times.  As 
a  Frenchman,  the  author  quite  naturally  relates 
his  subject  to  the  European  and  world  scene 
even  more  than  to  the  domestic  scene.  He  ac¬ 
curately  describes  the  Important  role  played  by 
Edward  in  the  formation  of  the  system  of  al¬ 
liances  that  led  to  the  Great  War.  .  .  .  [This] 
book  is  an  excellent  example  of  good  history 
and  good  reading,  a  combination  that  is  all 
too  rare.”  C.  P.  Bruderle 

America  117:184  Ag  19  ’67  370w 
Choice  4:1165  D  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3  ’67 

lOOOw 

“The  only  reasonable  explanation  for  this 
book  is  that  the  author  was  done  in  by  an 
enemy.  When  Mr.  Julllan  was  ready  to  begin 
writing,  having  spent  years  accumulating  fas¬ 
cinating  material,  a  viper  surreptitiously  mixed 
it  up  and  poor  Julllan  was  too  tired  or  too  busy 
to  detect  the  crime.  The  subject  matter  is,  of 
course,  fascinating.  .  .  .  The  material  combines 
gossip  of  the  highest  order  with  astute  political 
observations.  The  style  Is  graceful  and  witty. 
But  the  book  lacks  organization,  chronology 
and  logic.  .  .  .  But  Edward  VII  who  triumphed 
over  the  unsavory  aspecLs  of  his  reputation 
manages  to  triumph  here  over  the  meandering 
and  the  confusion  of  his  biographer." 

Critic  26:78  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:126  S  ’67  240w 


“This  is  slightly  scandalous  chit-chat  by  an 
addicted  romantic.  M.  Julllan,  a  French  critic 
and  novelist,  exhibits  a  frequent  failing  of  Con¬ 
tinental  amateur  historians:  they  either  magnify 
or  seriously  reduce  the  power  of  English  mon- 
archs.  M.  Julllan  credits  Edward  VII,  In  this 
silly.  Inaccurate,  and  unannotated  volume,  with 
a  greater  Influence  tha'n  he  ever  possessed.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  but  slap  dash 
fashion  for  idle  historical  gossips.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  purchase  for  libraries.”  Robert 
Donovan 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  ’67  80w 
“[Julllan’s  special  art]  is  his  ability  to  re¬ 
create  a  period.  He  is  a  grand  pastioheur,  mak¬ 
ing  us  feel  that  we  have  crossed  wires  in  time 
and  are  listening  in,  via  some  celestial  tele¬ 
phone  hookup,  on  an  Edwardian  party  line  Arid 
Indeed  we  are,  for  Mr.  Julllan  has  not  only 
assimilated  the  memoirs  and  visual  reminders 
quizzed  Rs  survivors  and 
probed  his  Proust,  Zola  and  Vita  SackvlUe- 
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West:  the  recoUecUons  of  Sir  Harold  Nlcolson, 
Lady  Juliet  Duff  and  Violet  Trefusis;  .  .  .  the 
historical  researches  of  AndrS  Maurois  and 
Jacques  Chastenet;  the  oeuvres  of  Lautrec, 
Boldinl,  Sargent,  Helleu  and  Jacques-Bmlle 
Blanche.  ’  ’  Leo  Lerman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pG  Ag  6  ’67  700w 
TLS  p902  S  28  '67  330w  - ' 


JUNG,  C.  G.  The  spirit  in  man,  art.  and 
literature:  tr  by  R.  F.  C.  Hull.  (BoUingen 
ser)  168p  $4.50  Pantheon  bks. 


131.34  Psychoanalysis.  Personality.  Crea¬ 
tion  (Literary,  artistic,  etc.)  (62-8767) 

This  fifteenth  volume  in  The  BoUingen  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Collected  Works  of  C.  G.  Jung  is  the 
fourteenth  to  be  published.  It  contains  “nine 
essays  of  generai  rather  than  technical  interest 
.  .  .  written  between  1922  and  1941  [and]  di¬ 
rected  mainly  to  the  qualities  of  personality 
that  enable  the  creative  spirit  to  introduce 
radical  innovations  into  realms  as  diverse  as 
medicine,  psychoanalysis.  Oriental  studies,  the 
visual  arts,  and  literature.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index.  For  volumes  ten  and 
fourteen  see  BRD  1965  and  1964  respectively. 


The  essays  on  Joyce  and  Picasso  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  students  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  and  literature.  .  .  .  Also  included 
are  papers  on  particular  creative  individuals: 
Freud.  the  alchemist-physician  Paracelsus, 
and  Richard  Wilhelm  the  sinologist.”  E.  F. 
Edinger 

Library  J  92:1020  Mr  1  ’67  70w 

TLS  pl7  Ja  4  ’68  750w 

“The  relevance  of  Jungian  psychology  to  the 
study  of  artistic  and  intellectual  achievement 
has  become  widely  recognized  in  recent  years. 
.  .  .  (These  essays]  reveal  the  breadth  of  the 
great  psychiatrist’s  interests  and  the  rigorous 
originality  with  which  he  attacked  diverse 
manifestations  of  human  creativity.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  appreciation  of  ‘Ulysses,’  which  will  offer 
little  assistance  to  the  puzzled  reader  of  Joyce’s 
masterpiece  but  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  the 
attentive  student  of  the  processes  of  creative 
intelligence  which  operated  in  C.  G.  Jung.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xcii  spring  ’67  150w 


JUNIOR  high  school  library  catalog,  1965:  ed. 
by  Rachel  Shor  and  Estelle  A.  Fid  ell.  (V  1: 
Standard  catalog  ser)  $20  Wilson,  H.W. 

Oil  Catalogs,  Classified.  School  libraries. 

School  libraries  (High  school)  (65-29015) 
A  bibliography  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  for 
the  junior  high  school  level.  Inclusions  were 
voted  for  by  a  panel  of  twenty-seven  consul¬ 
tants.  “  ‘This  first  edition  Includes  [complete 
bibliographical  information]  for  3,278  titles.’ 
.  .  .  [It  IS]  arranged  in  three  parts.  Part  I  being 
a  classified  annotated  list  organized  according 
to  the  Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  System,  [9th] 
edition:  Part  2,  the  author,  title,  subject,  and 
analytical  index:  and  Part  3,  a  directory  of 
publishers  and  distributors.”  (Booklist  and 
S  B  B).  Books  especially  recommended  by  the 
consultants  are  Indicated  by  a  star  (asterisk). 


“Selections  in  the  000  classification,  ‘Gener¬ 
alities,’  are  adequate.  .  ,  .  The  coverage  of  the 
300’s  IS  sparse:  many  titles  outdated  either  in 
presentation  or  information  are  listed,  and 
others  offer  little  challenge  for  the  advanced 
junior  high  school  student.  .  .  .  Coverage  of  the 
sciences  meets  .  .  .  needs  of  junior  high  school 
students  fairly  adequately.  .  .  .  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  technological  advances,  changing 
curricular  needs,  and  student  interests  .  .  . 
indicates  that  [the  600’s  section]  achieves 
the  aim  of  the  book  very  well.  .  .  .  The  arts  in 
the  too  classification  are  covered  broadly  rather 
than  Intensively.  .  .  .  The  listings  [here]  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  that  they  are  recent  publications. 

.  .  .  Selection  of  the  112  titles  in  the  800  classi¬ 
fication,  ‘Literature,’  seems  to  aim  more  at 
meeting  the  limited  basic  needs  of  the  junior 
high  school  student  rather  than  providing  the 
broad  selection  of  many  titles  which  can  be 
useful  at  this  level.  Poetry,  including  Greek  and 
Latin  epic  poetry,  represents  half  the  selection. 
Notably  missing  are  Dooks  covering  the  history 
of  American  literature  per  se.  .  .  .  An  analysis 
of  the  books  according  to  general  type  reveals 
a  good  balance  between  ‘boys’  books’  and 
‘girls’  books.’  .  .  .  The  900’s  contain  a  wide 
selection  of  good  material  .  .  .  but  the  selection 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  other  excellent 
bibliographies  available  In  order  to  meet  the 
broad  and  educational  needs  of  the  In¬ 
tended  audience.  .  .  .  The  annotations  are 
generally  descriptive  and  Informative  rather 


than  critical.  .  .  .  Reading  levels  or  ssmibols  in¬ 
dicating  easy  or  advanced  materials  are  not 
utilized,  and  annotations  do  not  always  offer  a 
clue  to  the  neophyte  engaged  in  making  the 
best  choices  to  meet  a  local  need.  .  .  .  With  few 
exceptions  the  Index  is  detailed  and  lielpful. 
See  and  see  also  references  increase  the  cat- 
alog  s  usefulness.  .  .  .  The  catalog  is  the  larg¬ 
est  .  book  selection  tool  now  available  at  the 
junior  high  school  level,  and  as  a  basic  book 
selection  aid  it  is  recommended.” 

„  Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:1003  Je  1  ’67 

2550W 


Ihe  total  coverage  is  heavily  geared  to 
books  published  specifically  for  the  junior  high 
school  level,  with  only  a  relatively  few  titles 
stretching  up  into  adult  books  or  down  into 
elementary  grade  books.  Even  among  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  books  listed,  the  selection  is  extremely 
conservative.  The  librarian  who  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  selection  aid  will  end  up  with  a 
collection  that  will  offend  few  adults  .  .  .  and 
will  satisfy  or  stimulate  few  students.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  the  editors  had  intended  to  produce  a  fairly 
selective  list.  .  .  .  [Their]  philosophy,  however, 
would  justify  a  collection  of  far  greater  range, 
and  less  duplication  (han  the  present  volume 
represents.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  jun- 
lor  nigh  school  catalog  should  be  starting  out 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  senior  high  school 
catalog  for  so  many  years — not  enough  empha- 
sis  on  the  truly  good,  contemporary  writing 
f'Sr  too  much  emphasis  on  the  innocuous.  .  .  . 
[There  is  a]  tendency  to  downgrade  the  read- 
mg  of  junior  high  school  students  in  terms  of 
both  the  quality  of  the  young  people’s  books 
included,  and  of  the  dearth  of  good  adult  titles. 
It  would  be  easier  to  evaluate  this  volume  if 
the  reviewer  also  had  access  to  the  1966  Chil- 
dren  s  Catalog  and  the  1967  Standard  Catalog 
for  High  School  Libraries  since  presumably  the 
new  catalog  will  serve  to  alter  the  first  two.  .  .  . 
If,  in  the  future,  there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the 
latter  two  lists  which  results  in  a  gap  at  the  7-9 
grade  level,  then  librarians  now  using  just  these 
two  rnay  want  to  consider  adding  the  junior  high 
school  .  list.  For  junior  high  school  librarians 
this  wul  mean  using  all  three;  for  elementary 
and  senior  high  school  librarians  it  will  mean 
adding,  the. junior  high  list  to  the  elementary 
or  senior  high  school  list,  as  the  case  may  be. 

cifcumstances  is  the  Junior  High 
School  Library  Catalog  recommended  as  a  book 
selection  tool  which  can  stand  alone.”  Mary 
Eakin 

Library  J  91:4244  S  16  ’66  1550w 


jean  ADRIEN  ANTOINE 
JULES.  Ihe  English  novel  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Elizabeth 
Lee:  new  cd.  with  introd.  by  Philip  Brock- 
bank.  433p  il  $8.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
823  English  fiction — History  and  criticism 

66-6540 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  Le 
roman  au  temps  de  Shakespeare  first  published 
in  1890.  It  IS  a  study  of  the  “origins,  writers, 
and  successors  of  the  English  novel  in  Shalce- 
speare’s  time.  .  .  .  The  book’s  central  chapters 
focus  on  Lyly,  Sidney,  and  Nash.  Emphasis  is 
more  on  plot,  style,  and  moral  values  than  nar¬ 
rative  technique.”  (Choice) 


I  his  study  .  .  .  deserves  new  attention. 
Jusserand’s  not  recent  but  basic  statements 
insist  that  one  must  not  be  content  with 
Bunyon,  Defoe,  and  Cervantes  as  the  instigators 
of  the  English  novel.  One  may  feel  going  back 
to  Beowulf  is  too  remote,  but  it  allows  Jus- 
serand  room  for  the  French  romances  and  tales, 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  later  Spanish  in¬ 
fluence..  The  de-emphasis  of  Chaucer  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  IS  lamented,  but  the  treatment  of  Italian 
influence  is  sound.  .  .  .  Minor  writers  and  fol¬ 
lowers  (Dekker,  Lodge,  Greene,  etc.),  are  dealt 
with;  .but,  astonishingly  enough,  George  Gas¬ 
coigne  s  The  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.  is  only 
mentioned  by  title.” 

Choice  4:36  Mr  ’67  240w 


Because  the  book  has  not  been  supplanted 
as  an  introduction  of  the  topic  to  nonspecialists 
.  .  .  and  because  it  has  many  substantial  vir¬ 
tues,  It  makes  a  welcome  return  to  print  in  this 
handsome  new  edition.  ...  If  we  remember 
that  Jusserand  was  the  first  on  the  ground,  and 
did  not  have  the  use  of  the  plunder  of  seventy 
years  of  subsequent  exploration,  and  if  we 
season  his  work  with  [some]  grains  of  salt.  It 
will  still  provide  an  urbane,  often  perceptive, 
always  engaging  introduction  to  a  body  of 
writing  still  little  known  to  the  general  reader. 
Elizabeth  Lee  s  translation  has  the  right  tone 
of  informal  formality.  Forty-four  woodcuts  and 
engravings,  mostly  from  Elizabethan  books,  add 
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JUSSERAND,  J.  A.  A  J. — Continued 
a  delightful  visual  dimension  to  Jusserand’s 
historical  narrative.  And  the  book's  uncommon 
excellence  of  design  and  printing  may  help 
justify  its  price.”  Uavld  Evett 

Mod  Lang  J  5i:2il5  Ap  67  800w 


become  synonymous.  Of  course,  _  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  a  clear  presentation  ot  Liber¬ 
man’s  views,  and  Goldman  performs  this  task 
well.  He  rightly  dismisses  the  superficial  con¬ 
clusion  that  Liberman’s  ideas  represent  some 
kind  of  return  to  capitalism.”  Alec  Noye 

nJa\a/  74!fi09  O  20  67  240w 


JUSTICE,  DONALD.  Night  light.  77p  .$4;  pa 
$1.85  Wesleyan  univ.  press 

811  67-15229 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have 
previously  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
Carleton  Miscellany,  The  New  iforker,  and 
poetry. 


K 

KAAM,  ADRIAN  VAN.  See  Van  Kaam,  A. 


Choice  4:1117  D  ’67  80w 

“Spare,  low-key,  understated,  [Justice’s] 
poetics  seem  to  reflect  a  kind  of  contemporary 
stoicism.  Poems  of  memory  and  of  concern  for 
the  brevity  and  precariousness  of  the  human 
condition,  they  must  be  read  and  pondered  mure 
than  once.  .  .  .  These  are  both  true  poems  and 
have,  as  their  titles  imply,  a  mythic  reach.  Y&l 
the  effect  of  dispraise  of  academic  norms  for 
poetry,  even  of  the  poetic  self,  persists.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  poetry  collections.  ’ 
H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  92:586  F  1  ’67  250w 


“Night  Light,  which  should  rank  high  on 
most  lists  of  nominations  for  this  year’s  major 
literary  prizes,  is  the  poet’s  third  volume  of 
poetry.  His  first.  The  Summer  Anniversaries 
IBRD  19611,  won  the  Lament  Award  of  the 
Academy  of  American  Poets  in  1959.  The  second 
was  a  cnapbook  collection  titled  A  Local  Storm. 
It  appeared  in  1963,  and  reworked  versions  of 
all  the  poems  in  that  volume  appear  in  this 
one  as  well.  .  .  [The]  early  poems  were  lyric 
and  nostalgic.  .  .  .  That  remains  true  of  the 
present  collection  but  the  lyricism  has  been 
absorbed  by  a  new  mode — syllables — so  that  the 
songlike  quality  of  these  poems  emerges  in 
terms  of  image  rather  than  form.  .  .  .  What 
is  left,  in  these  new  poems,  is  a  sense  of  com¬ 
passion.  What  is  gained  is  a  voice  with  a 
hard,  clean  edge  and  a  vision  to  match.” 
Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  50:31  O  14  '67  300w 


“Justice  is  witty,  gentle,  sophisticated,  a  quiet 
recorder  of  the  pathetic  and  the  inconsequential. 
The  poems  in  Night  Light  are  undemanding 
notations;  and  if  they  get  no  louder  applause 
than  that,  it  is  because  they  do  not  seem  to 
expect  it.” 

TLS  p420  My  18  ’67  60w 


JUVILER,  PETER  H.,  ed.  Soviet  policy-mak¬ 
ing;  studies  of  communism  in  transition:  ed. 
by  Peter  H.  Juviler  and  Henry  W.  Morton. 
274p  $6.50  Praeger 

320.947  Russia — Politics  and  government — 
1953-  .  Russia — Social  conditions  66-18913 

This  volume  “attempts  to  diagnose  the  al¬ 
terations  and  altercations  occasioned  in  the 
Communist  bloc  by  the  .  .  .  growth  of  poly- 
centrism.  Among  others,  the  following  subjects 
are  treated:  the  structure  of  Soviet  policy¬ 
making,  the  Liberman  plan  to  introduce  the 
profit  motive  into  the  Soviet  economy,  .  .  . 
official  policy  on  literature,  fluctuations  in  for¬ 
eign  policy,  changing  socia.!  customs  and  con¬ 
ditions.  restoration  of  the  theoretical  integrity 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“A  panel  of  eminent  Kremlinologists  co¬ 
operated  in  producing  this  symposium  on  Cora- 
mumsm.  m  transition.  .  .  .  Although  an  unever 
and  umntegrated  anthology,  this  Informative 
volume  marks  another  step  in  bringing  togethei 
the  jomt  efforts  of  those  daring  to  assay  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Soviet  activities.  A  worthj 
sequel  to  E.  J.  Simmons’  Continuity  and  Change 
m  Russian  and  Soviet  Thought  [BRD  1966] 
Bibliography  primarily  of  Soviet  sources.  .  . 
For  large  libraries.” 

Choice  4:912  O  ’67  220w 
“Slusser’s  [article]  ostensibly  discusses  the 
dynamics  of  _  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  treats 
these  dynamics  as  byproducts  of  the  politica 
struggle  for  power.  .  .  .  The  volume  does,  how¬ 
ever,  contain  some  useful  contributions,  foi 
example  .on  the  carnpaign  against  ‘parasites 
Aimstrong),  the  reorganisatior 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (by  Loren  Grahaml 
economic  changes  (by  Marshall  Goldman) 
although  it  is  a  pity  that  the  last  of  thes« 
may  contribute  to  the  widely-held  overestima- 
tipn  of  the  Importance  of  the  ideas  of  Professoi 
many  Western  readers 
Soviet  economic  reform  and  Liberman  hav( 


KAGAN,  BENJAMIN.  The  secret  battle  for 
Israel;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patsy  South- 
gate:  foreword  by  Dan  Tolkowsky.  299p  $6 
World  pub. 

956.94  Israel — History,  Military  66-24991 
“This  is  an  account  of  one  man’s  view  of  the 
culmination  of  the  struggle  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  In  part¬ 
icular,  it  is  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Israeli  Air  Force.”  (Pubiisher’s  note)  The 
author  is  a  colonel  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 


“It  is  regrettable  that  a  subject  worthy  of 
serious  discussion  must  be  treated  ...  In  a 
manner  that  prevents  the  serious  student  from 
gaining  a  broad  general  understanding  of  it. 

.  .  .  Many  questions  are  raised  and  seldom 
answered.  Originally  published  in  Paris  in  1963 
as  Combat  Secret  Pour  Israel,  the  present  book 
is  an  enlarged  edition  with  two  new  sections 
that  only  add  peripheral  information  to  the 
story.  Until  an  authoritative  treatment  ap¬ 
pears,  this  unofficial  account  will  stimulate,  not 
satisfy,  curiosity  about  the  subject.  Not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  small  libraries  and  only  for  the 
browsing  section  of  large  ones.” 

Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  160w 

“Kagan  tells  of  his  and  his  comrades’  effort 
to  outwit  the  British,  soften  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  convince  the 
French  to  aid  them.  They  had  their  greatest 
success  with  the  French,  who  sold  them  their 
Mystdre  jets,  the  basis  of  the  air  force  which 
battled  Egypt.  Because  of  these  experiences 
Kagan  emerges  perhaps  overly  partial  to 
France.  The  narrative  is  especially  moving  in 
the  brief  sections  recounting  the  lives  of  those 
who  died  trying  to  fly  those  scrapheaps  that 
were  the  beginning  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 
While  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Force,  it  is  a  readable  memoir  of  a  man  closely 
associated  with  its  history.”  Wm.  Newman 

Library  J  91:6959  D  1  '66  170w 


KAGAN,  BINYAMIN.  See  Kagan,  Benjamin 


KAHIN,  GEORGE  MCTURNAN.  The  United 
States  in  Vietnam,  by  George  McTurnan 
Kahin  and  John  W.  Lewis  [maps  by  Miklos 
Pinther].  465p  $5.95  Dial  press 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Vietnam. 

Vietnam — History  66-21593 

This  book  traces  the  history  of  Vietnam  from 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  2U8  B.C. 

.  annexation  and  subjugation  by  China 

111.  B.C.  to  colonization  by  the  French  In 
the  mid-Nineteenth  century.  The  authors  trace 
the  rise  and  fall  of  various  nationalistic  move- 
ments  designed  to  overthrow  the  French  that 
eventually  culminated  in  the  victory  of  the 
Vietminh  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1954.  The  bulk 
of  this,  book  IS  devoted  to  the  history  of  Viet- 
that  date.  .  .  .  [In  their]  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  the  authors  offer  their 
conclusions  that  American  policy  decisions  in 
Vietnam  have,,  more  often  than  not.  run  counter 
to  the  realistic  possibilities  of  success  or.  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  desirable  ends  of  pes.ee  and  Viet- 
narnese  self-realization.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
of  this  book. originally  appeared  in  The 
Ridex^*"  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  210w 
„  ’Thoi's  has  been  more  convincing  criticism 
®ii,tiolicy  towards  Viet-Nam,  such  as 
Robert  Shaplen,  The  Lost  Revolution  [BRD 
1965],  and  Richard  Goodwin,  Triumph  or 
Tragedy;  Reflections  on  Vietnam  There  has 
^  thorough  treatment  of 
the  origins  and  development  of  the  Viet-Nam 
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issue,  such  as  Bernard  Fall,  Two  Viet-Nams 
[BRD  iyti7J.  There  has  been  more  incisive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  perceived  historical  significance 
and  presumed  contemporary  importance  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  China,  such  as  LHammarskjold  Forums, 
New  York,]  The  Houtheast  Asia  Crisis  [BHO 
Ibb'i]-  There  have  been  more  complete  collec¬ 
tions  of  documents  relevant  to  the  role  of  the 
U.iS.  in  Viet-Nam,  such  as  Marcu^Jtaskin  and 
Bernard  Fail,  Viet-Nam  Reader  [BRD  196t>].  in 
short,  Kahin  and  Lewis  have  offered  little  new. 
Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:912  O  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25  ’67 
19Uw 

“From  time  to  time  a  book  appears  which 
analyzes  the  essential  facts,  explains  their  perti¬ 
nence,  arranges  them  in  order,  and  presents 
them  attractively  and  comprehensibly.  The  Ka- 
hin-Lewis  work  is  the  latest  and  up-to-date-est 
of  these,  which  makes  it  admirable  for  the  read¬ 
er  who  has  time  for  only  one  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  othei's,  the  work  is  amply  annotated 
and  documented.  Unfortunately,  the  recital  of 
the  facts  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  made  to  reveal  anything  but  a  sorry 
story.  Hence  Kahin  and  Lewis  will  be  accused 
of  partisanship,  though  it  is  the  facts  that  are 
partisan,  not  the  authois.  They  will  also  doubt¬ 
less  be  faulted  for  inability  to  suggest  some  easy 
road  out  of  our  disaster.  .  .  .  The  final  chapters 
on  China  and  Vietnam,  the  Global  Context,  and 
the  Limits  of  Power  will  be  especially  useful  to 
Americans  not  yet  at  home  in  a  spherical  world 
which  includes  the  Far  East.”  Mortimer  Graves 
Commonweal  86:534  Ag  25  ’67  380w 
“[The  authors]  here  prosecute  a  case  against 
the  American  Government's  policy  in  Vietnam, 
with  plenty  of  quotations  to  document  every 
decision  they  consider  mistaken.  .  ,  .  The  in¬ 
dictment  proceeds  step  by  step,  from  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Agreements  of  1954  to  the  Manila  confer¬ 
ence  of  1966.  .  .  .  The  book  is  heavily  foot¬ 
noted  and  includes  17  appended  documents. 
Yet  it  accepts  too  many  political  statements 
at  face  value,  analyzing  only  a  minority  of 
issues  favorable  to  its  own  view.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  the  best  organized  attack  on  U.S.  policy 
to  date.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  92:783  F  15  ’67  140w 
“[The  authors]  have  written  the  most  lucid 
and  fully  documented  study  of  America’s  Viet¬ 
namese  expedition  yet  to  appear.  Their  book  is 
broad  in  scope  and  absorbing  in  detail,  relying 
on  a  great  range  of  sources  in  several  languages 
and  offering  its  documentation  discreetly,  but 
usefully.  .  .  .  The  question  hitherto  not  ade¬ 
quately  treated  is  the  extent  of  Hanoi’s  in¬ 
volvement.  It  Is  here  that  Kahin  and  Lewis 
make  their  most  substantial  contribution:  it  is 
the  subject  which  John  Mecklin,  David  Halber- 
stam  and  other  agonized  journalists  wll  not 
face.  .  .  .  The  evidence  here  is  striking,  con¬ 
vincing,  and  new.  .  .  .  [This  book]  should  be 
the  ‘Information  Please!’  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  reading'  [it] 
and  continuing  to  maintain  that  we  should  stay 
in  Vietnam.  The  foundations  of  such  belief 
whether  moral  or  geographical  can  no  longer 
bear  much  weight.”  Jonathan  Mirsky 
Nation  205:86  J1  31  ’67  950w 
“The  book  would  be  considerably  more  valu¬ 
able  if  it  were  more  balanced  and  spent  more 
time  describing  the  conditions  that  governed 
the  various  key  decisions.  The  book  is  good  in 
its  discussion  of  the  earlier  history  and  of  the 
role  of  nationa-Iism  in  Indochina,  and  how  in 
Vietnam  the  Communists  made  it  Communist 
nationalism.  .  .  .  There  are  two  parts  in  parti¬ 
cular  that  made  me  uneasy.  One  is  the  blanket 
declaration  that  the  second  Indochina  war  is 
simply  an  indigenous  rebellion  against  the 
repressions  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  that  it  took 
place  in  spite  of  Hanoi’s  wishes.  ...  I  don’t 
think  the  evidence  cited  by  the  authors  is  com¬ 
pletely  convincing.  .  .  .  The  second  part  of  the 
book  that  bothered  me  is  the  author’s  attack  on 
the  domino  theory.  .  .  .  Since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  reasons  for  the  American  commit¬ 
ment,  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  serious  his¬ 
torians  should  at  least  put  the  Government’s 
case  fairlv.  ”  David  Halberstam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  9  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Hatfield 

Sat  R  50:20  J1  1  ’67  400w 


KAHLER,  ERICH.  The  Jews  among  the  na¬ 
tions:  with  an  appendix.  The  Jews  and  the 
Arabs  in  Palestine,  by  Albert  Einstein.  Erich 
Kahler.  and  Philip  K.  Hltti.  149p  $4.75  Ungar 
301.45  Jews — History  67-16279 

A  description,  in  four  parts,  of  Jewish  life 
and  history.  It  Includes  an  “essay  on  the  Jews 


and  the  Germans.  .  .  .  The  section  on  the  Jews 
in  Europe  attempts  to  cover  2000  years  of 
Jewish  European  history.  .  .  .  [One  essay 

considers]  whether  Judaism  is  primarily  a  re¬ 
ligion,  a  nation  or  perhaps  a  I'ace.  It  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  a  tribe.  As  an  appendix  the  au¬ 
thor  includes  a  disputation  he  and  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  had  with  Professor  Philip  Hitti  over  the 
Palestine  situation  in  the  early  40’s.”  (Library 
J  ) 


“[The  author  is]  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  subject  and  presents  it  well.  .  .  .  [He] 
claims  a  unity  for  this  work.  Versatility,  yes, 
but  unity,  no.  It's  more  of  a  miscellany.  For 
college  and  large  public  libraries.”  John  Neu- 
feld 

Library  J  92:2171  Je  1  ’67  170w 
“In  149  pages  the  author  manages  to  tell 
the  reader  more  than  much  larger  volumes 
or  even  encyclopedias  have  about  the  Jews. 
.  .  .  The  author  of  several  of  the  great  books 
of  our  time — Man  the  Measure  [BRD  1943], 
The  Tower  and  the  Abyss  [BRD  1957],  and 
'I'he  Meaning  of  History  [BRD  1965] — Kahler 
is  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  humanist- 
scholars.  He  has  great  learning  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  he  writes  with  sensitivity  and  com¬ 
passion.  .  .  .  [His]  second  essay,  'The  Jews 
in  Europe,’  is  an  absorbing  and  moving  ac¬ 
count,  and  a  masterpiece  of  condensation.  .  .  . 
Without  harshness  and  without  criticism  the 
author  presents  the  facts,  and  they  are  de¬ 
vastating — especially  to  the  Christian  church.” 
Ashley  Montagu 

Sat  R  50:33  J1  22  ’67  8U0w 


KAHN,  DAVID.  The  codebreakers:  the  stoiy  of 
secret  writing.  1164p  il  maps  414.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

652.8  Cryptography  63-16109 

The  author  "has  set  out  ’to  narrate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  methods  of  making  and 
breaking  codes,  and  to  tell  how  these  methods 
have  alfected  men.’  He  has  .  .  .  [drawn]  on 
primary  sources  and  interviews  with  key  figures 
in  the  field  of  cryptanalysis,  supplemented  by 
reference  to  articles  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
learned  and  scholarly  journals.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography,  index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Geffe 

Book  World  pl5  N  26  ’67  470w 
“[This]  is  a  monumental  work  of  research  and 
writing.  .  .  .  David  Kahn  has  gone  into  some 
of  the  most  famous  historic  examples  at  great 
length  and  in  heavy  detail.  But  for  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  unraveling  of  mystery,  for 
the  indescribable  exhilaration  which  comes 
V  hen  the  first  tiny  penetration  in  a  previously 
unchinked  wall  of  secrecy  appears,  this  book 
will  be  absorbing  and  rewarding  reading.” 
J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  O  6  ’67 

480w 

“[There  is]  at  times  a  jarring  amalgam  of 
serious  description  and  irrelevant  asides:  it 
needs  an  exceptional  skill  to  blend  technical  de¬ 
scriptions,  historical  perspectives,  and  human 
interest.  There  are  in  fact  almost  two  books 
in  one  here;  the  detailed  analyses  for  the  ex¬ 
perts  and  the  narrative  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
terested  layman.  Despite  these  reservations, 
'  recommend  this  book  as  one  making  a  major 
contribution  in  an  area  where  there  is  a  dearth 
of  reliable  information.”  Norman  Horrocks 
Library  J  92:2594  J1  ’67  270w 
“[This  is  not  a  textbook  but]  an  elaborate 
chronology  running  from  about  1900  B.C.  to  the 
1960’s  and  jam-packed  with  diverse  data,  all  of 
which  are  crisply  presented.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Kahn]  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  work,  despite  its  length,  is  far 
from  definitive.  .  .  .  His  index  is  grossly  inade- 
q^uate  The  scores  of  Interesting  illustrations, 
though  supplied  at  the  back  with  a  roster  of 
notes,  do  not  rate  a  paginated  table — which 
would  make  for  easier  reference.  A  formidable 
155  pages  of  annotation  are  also  in  the  rear 
and,  save  for  a  brief  short-title  list  .  .  .  encom¬ 
pass  the  bibliography  in  their  text — ^which  makes 
for  more  difficult  reference.  But  these  are  minor 
criticisms  of  a  notable  achievement.”  C.  C. 
Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  7  ’68  800w 
“Heretofore  American  authors  writing  on 
national  security  and  intelligence  have  been 
.  .  .  circumspect.  .  .  .  By  contrast,  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  National  Security  Agency  in  The 
Codebreakers  consists  of  sl.xty-one  tightly 
written  pages  of  exposition  and  analysis 
backed  by  ten  pages  of  documentation  and 
sources.  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  .  .  .  ’The  professional  cryptanalyst 
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KAHN,  liAWXD— Continued 

will  And  its  technical  sections  absorbing.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  Illustrated  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  contains  an  excellent  index 
and  comprehensive  notes,  which  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  interested  in  secret  com¬ 
munications  to  pursue  further  almost  any  area 
of  the  field.  For  these  reasons  The  Code¬ 
breakers  will  become  an  authoritative  general 
reference  work  as  well  as  required  reading  at 
the  upper  levels  of  foreign  offices,  military 
establishments  and  intelligence  agencies.” 
P.  W.  Blackstock 

Sat  R  50:32  N  18  ’67  1400w 


million  words),  its  quality,  and  its  nicely 
cock-eyed,  personalized  feeling.  These  34 
stories  and  essays  are  there  because  Miss 
Kahn  likes  them  and  because  they  illustrate 
some  aspect  of  the  vast  range  of  ‘suspense.’ 
There  are  a  few  splendid  but  weary  anthology 
warhorses  .  .  .  but  the  stories  are  largely  un¬ 
familiar.  .  .  .  The  nonfiction  entries  (13)  are 
even  stronger  than  the  fiction.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  12  ’67  420w 
New  Yorker  43:248  N  18  ’67  80w 
Sat  R  60:33  D  29  ’67  60w 


KAHN,  HERMAN.  The  year  2000:  a  frame¬ 
work  for  speculation  on  the  next  tliirty- 
three  years,  by  Herman  Kahn  and  Anthony 
J.  Wiener,  with  contributions  from  other 
staff  members  of  the  Hudson  Inst;  introd. 
by  Daniel  Bell,  431p  $9.96  Macmillan  (N  T) 
301.2  Twentieth  century.  Science  and  civili¬ 
zation  67-29488 

This  volume  arises  out  of  the  joint  interest 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  and  the  Hudson  Institute,  in  forecast¬ 
ing  social  change.  Mr.  Kahn,  a  member  of 
the  Academy’s  Commission  on  the  Year  2000, 
was  asked  to  establish  “statistical  and  other 
‘baselines  for  the  future’;  that  is,  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  likely  and  possible  future  developments.” 
(Introd)  The  authors  have  drawn  upon  data 
in  the  fields  of  “economics,  demography,  his- 
torjr  and  political  science,  sociology  and  the 
physical  sciences  [to  conjecture  about!  .  .  . 
massive  changes  in  technology,  science,  popula¬ 
tion  and  international  power  balances,  changes 
that  will  condition  the  quality  of  human  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  nature  of  society  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“’rhls  Is  an  exasperating  book.  It  promises, 
despite  its  Incessant  cautionary  qualifications, 
disclaimers  and  caveats,  so  much;  it  delivers, 
despite  much  stimulating  speculation  and  some 
useful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  social 
planning,  so  little.  ...  If  only  the  authors  had 
eschewed  the  pseudo-scientific  format  .  .  . 

and  had  been  content  to  offer  their  speculations 
simply  for  what  they  are,  their  book  would 
provoke  less  skepticism.  There  are  any  number 
of  stimulating  and  useful  ideas  burled  be¬ 
tween  its  redundant  charts  and  its  endless 
pages  of  philosophical-psychological-sociological 
blague.  .  .  .  The  authors’  long-standing 

orientation  to  war  planning  provides  their  work 
with  its  principal  unifying  value.  .  .  .  The 
Hudson  approach  to  ‘alternative  world  futures’ 
.  .  .  is  not  that  of  genuine  scientific  or 

scholarly  detachment  [but!  .  .  .  just  another 
of  the  games  war  planners  play.”  L.  C.  Lewin 
Book  World  pi  N  12  ’67  1700w 
New  Yorker  43:62  D  30  ’67  140w 
“’Phe  authors  develop  what  they  call 
‘scenarios,’  or  hypothetical  future  trends, 
which  are  projected  in  every  conceivable  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  known  past  and  present.  The 
result  is  a  multiple  hypothesis  of  the  future 
that  seeks  to  accommodate  every  plausible  pos¬ 
sibility — some  more  plausible  than  others.  .  .  . 
The  book’s  cool  tone  Invites  no  emotional 
response,  but  it  Is  certain  to  evoke  one.  A 
sense  of  great  hazard,  of  Impending  doom, 
pervades  its  pages.  nO'  doubt  unintentionally. 
.  .  .  Man  cannot  safeguard  himself  against  the 
surprises  of  the  future,  but  he  can  try  to 
prepare  for  them  by  reducing  what  Wiener 
calls  ‘the  role  of  thoughtlessness.’  In  that 
task,  their  book  will  help.” 

Time  90:106  N  10  ’67  850w 


KAHN,  JOAN,  ed.  The  edge  of  the  chair. 

560p  $6.95  HaiTDer 

67-22500 

A  collection  of  suspense  in  fact  and  fiction. 
“The  34  selections  range  from  Saint-Exup4ry’s 
account  of  an  airplane  crash  in  the  Sahara  to 
William  G.  Shepherd’s  study  of  the  escape  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  from  Pushkin’s  ‘The 
Queen  of  Spades’  to  Stanley  Ellin’s  ‘Fool’s 
Mate.’  ”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:311  N  1  ’67  60w 
Critic  26:87  D-Ja  ’67-’68  40w 


“The  arrangement  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  the  choice  of  contents.  Because  the  reader 
is  never  quite  sure  of  what  may  lie  just  ahead, 
this  anthology  will  be  swallowed  whole  rather 
than  tasted.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2946  S  1  ’67  80w 


“The  high  price  of  this  anthology  Is  more 
than  justified  by  its  size  (a  quarter  of  a 


KAHN,  POBERT  L.,  jt.  autli.  The  social  psy¬ 
chology  of  organizations.  See  KAtz,  D. 


KALLAS,  JAMES.  The  satanward  view;  a 
study  m  Pauline-  theology.  152p  $4.60  West¬ 
minster  press 

230  Bible.  N.T  Epistles  of  Paul.  Theology. 

Paul.  Saint  66-10162 

The  author  attempts  to  present  “the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  New  Testament’s  concepts  to  the 
people  of  that  day.  He  begins  by  comparing 
Jesus  and  Paul  by  noting  that  the  critics  who 
fail  to  observe  Jesus’  eschatology  and  demon¬ 
ology  can  find  no  connection  between  Paid  and 
Jesus.  After  a  brief  presentation  of  the  God- 
ward  and  Satanward  views,  he  starts  with 
the  importance  of  Paul’s  conversion  and  con¬ 
sequent  missionary  activity.  He  then  discusses 
the  Pauline  theology  concerning  sin,  man,  the 
church,  salvation  and  the  new  creation,  bap¬ 
tism.  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Holy  SpiriL 
Christology,  and  the  delay  of  the  end.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  examination  of  de- 
mythologizing. ”  (Library  J) 


“Kallas  (California  Lutheran  College)  has 
produced  a  fresh,  useful,  and  responsible  study 
of  Pauline  theology  in  languag;e  that  compro¬ 
mises  neither  scholarship  nor  clarity.  .  .  .  One 
is  lured  through  this  book  by  Kallas’  cogent 
demonstration  of  the  meaningful  and  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  a  ‘Satanward’  reading 
of  Paul  and  a  ‘Godward’  reading,  though  one 
might  ask  whether  Kallas  has  overstated  the 
case  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing  Paul’s 
theology  to  demonology  (as  opposed  to  the 
Bultmannian  reduction  of  theology  to  anthro¬ 
pology).  .  .  .  This  compact  interpretation  of 
Pauline  thought  belongs  in  the  libraries  for 
scholars  as  well  as  for  undergraduates.  For  the 
former  it  presents  a  reworking  and  fresh  syn¬ 
thesis  of  Pauline  clichds.  For  the  latter  it  offers 
a  meaningful  and  seasoned  apologia  for  a 
Pauline  perspective  on  reality.” 

Choice  4:304  My  ’67  160w 
“Highly  recommended  because  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  fearless  presentation  of  Biblical  facts 
(as  he  sees  them),  and  the  emphasis  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  ‘to  reckon  seriously  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  intent  of  some  very  obvious  New  Testa¬ 
ment  language!’  ”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:1427  Mr  16  ’66  140w 


KALVEN,  HARRY.  The  American  jury  [by] 
Harry  Kalven,  Jr.  [and]  Hans  Zeisel,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Thomas  Callahan  and  Philip 
Ennis.  559p  U  $15  Little 
343  Jury  66-19163 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1966. 

Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Hare 

Am  Soc  R  32:666  Ag  ’67  760w 
Choice  3:1180  P  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Goldstein 

Commentary  43:96  Ap  ’67  1650w 


KAMARCK,  ANDREW  M.  The  economics  of 
African  development:  pref.  by  Pierre  Moussa. 
294p  maps  $7.60  Praeger 

330.96  Africa — Economic  conditions.  Eco¬ 
nomic  development  66-26653 

The  author  “first  outlines  the  historical  rea¬ 
sons  for  Africa’s  underdevelopment — its  legacy 
of  slayery  and  its  physical  handicaps  to  trans- 
portation,  the  tropical  climate  and  the  disease 
problems.  H©  then  describes  the  economic 
theories  and  practices  of  tlie  African  scene.” 
(Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Armstrong 

Am  Econ  R  67:1339  D  ’67  1600w 
Choice  4:724  S  ’67  130w 
Economist  224:417  J1  29  ’67  480w 
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“Kamarck  has  accomplished  the  nearly  Im¬ 
possible  task  of  presenting  an  informed  and 
well- structured  overview  of  African  economic 
development.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  succinct  and 
admirably  readable  work.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
uses  concrete  examples  throughout,  with  part¬ 
icular  emphasis  on  agricultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  industrialization,  infrastructure,  and 
foreign  investment.  Noneconomic  fetors,  such 
as  religious  and  cultural  expressions  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  political  growth,  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  book  is  necessary  for  the  economic 
planner  and  social  and  political  scientists; 
geographers  will  also  find  it  important.  Highly 
recommended  for  public  and  academic  librar¬ 
ies.”  H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  92:670  F  1  ’67  140w 


“As  befits  the  Director  of  the  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  the  World  Bank,  [the  author]  is 
aware  of  the  difficulties  facing  Africa.  .  .  . 
However,  his  analysis  does  not  display  political 
insight.  Economic  growth  is  treated  as  a  serious 
problem  on  its  own  although  political  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  acute  regional  and 
tribal  tensions  are  the  prerequisites  of  economic 
growth.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kamarck  shows  how  far  the 
modern  economist  has  forgotten  the  discipline 
of  political  economy.  His  book  is  a  detailed, 
well-written  and  balanced  assessment  of  the 
past  record  and  possible  future  performance  of 
the  African  continent.  The  thirty-one  pages  of 
statistical  appendices  will  be  very  valuable.  The 
organization  of  the  book  is  good  and  the  bibliog¬ 
raphies  are  superbly  comprehensive,  but  the 
author  loses  touch  with  African  reality  when¬ 
ever  he  ventures  into  the  field  of  politics.” 

TLS  p978  O  19  ’67  lOOOw 


KAMINSKY,  HOWARD.  A  histoiw  of  the 
Hussite  revolution.  580p  il  maps  $16  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

943.7  Hussites  67-12608 


This  history  “of  the  Hussite  Reformation  of 
16th-century  Bohemia  .  .  .  [based  on  the] 

multi-lingual  bibliography  and  manuscript 
sources  in  major  Western  libraries  and  archives, 
concentrates  on  the  ideology  and  programs  of 
this  multifaceted  (religious,  socioeconomic, 
political-national)  movement,  especially  on  the 
period  cl414-24  and  the  radical  Tabontes.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Unlike  most  previous  historians.  Kaminsky 
tries  to  place  the  Hussites  in  the  broad 
European  context  of  the  times.  He  adopts  a 
more  sociological  and  analytical  approach  than 
F.  <3.  Heymann’s  John  Zizka  and  the  Hussite 
Revolution  [BRD  1956],  which  provides  more 
description  and  narrative.  The  complexity  of 
the  subject  and  the  author’s  highlevel  approach 
make  this  book  most  suitable  for  advanced 
students  and  mature  scholars.  Belongs  in.  all 
libraries  with  significant  collections  on  religion, 
late  medieval  Europe,  and  Central-Eastern 
Europe.  Three  documentary  appendices  with 
commentaries:  excellent  bibliography,  including 
knowledgeable  selections  from  the  huge  number 
of  Czech  writings.’’ 

Choice  4:896  O  67  170w 

“Kaminsky’s  work  is  a  detailed,  scholarly 
study  that  concentrates  on  Czech  history  for 
the  years  1409-24.  .  .  .  [This]  work  is  replete 
with  copious  footnotes,  Latin  quotations  and 
translations  of  Czech  documents.  Ironically,  it  .is 
just  such  indications  of  excellence  that  will 
weary  the  average  reader.  Kaminsky’s  hundred 
pages  of  introductory  material  on  Wycliffe  and 
Hus  are  far  from  mere  repetition  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar.  .  .  .  [The  author]  rightly  asserts  that 
Hussitism,  especially  among  the  Tabor ites,  was 
not  a  class  struggle  (as  communist  historians 
Josef  Macek  and  Robert  Kalivada  have  main¬ 
tained)  but  basically  a  religious  reform  move¬ 
ment  accompanied  by  social  unrest.”  C.  D.  Man- 

Bchreck  century  84:1376  O  25  ’67  430w 


KAMM,  JOSEPHINE.  Rapiers  and  battleaxes; 
the  women’s  movement  and  its  aftermath; 
foreword  by  Mary  Stocks  (Baroness  Stocks). 
240p  pi  $6.50  Humanities  press 

301.41  Woman — Rights  of  women.  Women  in 
Great  Britain 

The  story  of  the  wo'men’s  rights  movement 
in  Great  Britain, 


"[This  story]  first  told  by  Ray  Strachey  in 
The  Cause  [BRD  1931]  .  .  .  now  has  been  re¬ 
told.  amplified  in  some  respects,  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  Josephine  Kamm  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  book  than  Its  ridiculous,  publisher- Inspired 


title  might  suggest.  It  is  well  documented,  and 
although  it  makes  lively  reading,  it  sacrifices 
nothing  to  scholarship.  .  .  .  Kamm  has  been 
more  detailed  in  some  respects  than  Strachey; 
the  two  accounts  therefore  admirably  supple¬ 
ment  one  another.  .  .  .  Kamm’s  portraits  of  the 
women  leaders  are  three  dimnsional  and  vivid. 

.  .  .  She  does  not  disguise  her  belief  that  the 
real  engineer  of  the  eventual  suffrage  victory 
was  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  .  .  .  and  in  this 
estimate  I  thinlt  history  will  support  her.” 
Eleanor  Flexner 

Am  Hist  R  73:140  O  ’67  490w 
“The  author  tells  the  story  with  solid  knowl¬ 
edge  and  lively  perception.  She  wisely  devotes 
only  about  half  her  pages  to  the  actual  wom¬ 
en’s  suffrage  struggle,  and  thus  brings  into 
perspective  the  preceding  and  contemporaneous 
campaigns — for  legal  rights  and  educational  op¬ 
portunity,  for  better  working,  sanitary  and 
housing  conditions — which  were  part  of  the 
broad  advancing  tide  known  as  ‘the  women’s 
movement.’  The  author’s  sympathy  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  bring  the  personalities  to  life,  and  the 
is  often  more  dramatic  than  fiction.” 

Economist  219:1320  Je  18  ’66  500w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Perkin 

Engl  Hist  R  82:863  O  ’67  660w 
“It  would  be  hard  to  write  a  dull  book  about 
the  Women’s  Movement  and  its  Aftermath’  but 
Mrs  Kamm  has  succeeded  with  ease.  Her  book 
is  certainly  no  sociological  analysis,  simply  a 
primer  of  well-worn  facts.  .  .  .  There  are  a 
few  illuminating  quotations  from  contempo¬ 
rary  sources  but  when  one  turns  up  the  refer¬ 
ences  so  religiously  provided  they  usually  turn 
out  to  have  been  taken  from  earlier  and  better 
secondary  works.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  current  state  of  play  in  the  society 
the  great  women  pioneers  helped  to  buUd  the 
contemporary  controversies  over  girls’  edu¬ 
cation  or  over  the  frustrations  of  the  young 
wife.  For  Mrs  Kamm  the  story  has  a  com¬ 
pletely  happy  ending,  demonstrated  in  two  final 
chapters  which  have  aU  the  subtlety  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  pages  of  Who’s  Who.”  Arthur 
Marwick 

New  Statesm'an  72:403  S  16  ’66  140w 
TLS  p617  J1  14  ’66  700w 


KAMM,  JOSEPHINE.  The  story  of 
Burney:  il.  by  Biro.  153p  $3.95  Meredith 


Faimy 


B  or  92  Arblay,  Frances  (Burney)  d’ — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-20856 

This  biography  of  the  author  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  novel,  Evelina,  gives  a  picture 
“of  family  and  court  life  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  [as  well  as]  por¬ 
traits  of  .  .  .  David  Garrick,  the  actor.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibiliography.  Index.  “Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“No  doubt  it  is  [Fanny  Burney’s  remarkable 
journal]  which  has  provided  the  vivid  detail 
in  this  book — as  in  the  description  of  Fanny’s 
first  meeting  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  heavy  use 
of  dialogue  provides  an  illusion  of  fiction  and 
conveys  the  tone  of  the  ISth  century.  The  dia¬ 
logue  apart,  however,  the  tone  is  sadly  flat. 
Because  the  vocabulary  is  relatively  easy,  the 
information  mature  and  interesting,  and  the 
subject  a  romantic  one,  the  book  might  inter¬ 
est  some  slow  adolescent  readers.”  Betty  Hen¬ 
derson 

Library  J  92:3200  S  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Since  [this  book]  covers  the  whole  of  the 
subject’s  well-documented  life  it  is  necessarily 
rather  sketchy.  The  reader  really  needs  some 
background  knowled.ge  of  the  period,  but  would 
the  fairly  young  child  for  whom  this  book  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  intended  have  this?” 

TLS  p452  My  19  ’66  60w 


KAMPEN,  IRENE.  Last  year  at  Sugarbush:  (I. 
by  James  Stevenson.  158p  $3.95  Norton 
796.9  Skis  and  skiing  67-11091 

The  author  started  to  ski  last  year.  She 
claims  that  she  has  fallen  down  every  major 
mountain  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
reports  on  her  experiences.  A  small  portion  of 
this  book  appeared  in  the  October  1965  Issue  of 
McCall’s. 


“Only  a  skier  would  swallow  this  nonsense, 
and  that’s  the  reader  this  book  is  for.  .  .  .  This 
book  will  be  a  delight  to  those  anticipating  a 
snowy  winter,  but  will  leave  everyone  else 
cold.”  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  91:5617  N  16  ’66  120w 
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KAMPEN,  IRENE — Continued 
"A  most  irreverent,  incisive  and  hilarious 
spoof  of  the  cult  of  skiing.  A  real  iconoclast, 
Mrs.  Kampen,  and  surely  one  of  the  sport's 
most  supre'mely  ungifted  learners.  .  .  .  Subject 
Lo  only  slight  exaggeration,  the  author's 
disastrous  misadventures  have  an  unmistakable 
ring  of  truth."  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  '66  150w 


KaMPFER,  fritz.  Glass:  a  world  history;  the 
story  of  4000  years  of  fine  glass-making,  by 
Fritz  Kampfer  and  Klaus  G,  Beyer;  tr.  &  rev. 
by  Edmund  Launert.  314p  il  col  il  $32.50  N.Y. 
graphic 

748.2  Glassware— History  66-26796 

“The  history  of  glass-making,  from  early 
Egypt  to  the  present  decade,  is  presented  pic- 
torially.”  (Library  J)  This  is  revised  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  Viertausend  Jahre  Glas. 


‘•[A]  lavishly  illustrated  volume.  All  of  the 
articles  presented  are  ceremonial,  tableware,  or 
containers  for  various  purposes;  no  lighting 
fixtures  or  window  decorations  are  included. 
The  extended  captions  and  the  supplementary 
catalog  entries  provide  specific  and  descriptive 
information  for  each  piece.  A  high  percentage 
of  examples  are  from  German  museum  sources, 
and  many  have  not  been  used  previously  as 
illustrations.  A  few  examples  of  British  and 
American  work  are  Included.  The  photographs, 
particularly  the  full-page  color,  are  superior. 
This  book  is  for  the  larger  fine  and  applied 
arts  collections.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:1474  Ap  1  '67  lOOw 
“Some  magnificent  reproductions — forty  in 
color,  203  in  black-and-white  .  .  .  9%  x 
11%''  page  gives  them  full  scope.  .  .  .  (Cap¬ 
tions  explain  the  varied  techniques  used  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  to  produce  today’s  glass  ohjets 
d’art,  and  a  glossary  of  terms  and  artists  com¬ 
pletes  the  job.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  '67  90w 
TLS  p720  Ag  10  '67  90w 


KAMSHAD,  H.  Modern  Persian  prose  litera¬ 
ture.  226p  $7.50  Cambridge 
891.5  Persian  Action — History  and  criticism 

66-10041 

The  author  offers  "a  study  of  modern  Persian 
woiks  of  Action  and  a  description  of  certain 
characteristics  of  modern  Persian  culture  and 
society.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  one  contains  a  brief  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  Persian  Prose  literature  from  820  to 
1796.  Then  the  Qajar  reforms  (1796  to  1925) 
are  outlined  and  major  authors  of  the  period 
noted.  The  period  from  1925  to  1961  and  the 
postwar  trends  in  Action  are  treated  in  some 
detail,  the  main  authors  introduced  and  parts 
of  their  works  quoted.  Part  two  is  a  biography 
of  Sadig  Hidayat.  a  leading  inAuential  author 
111  modern  Iran  followed  by  a  study  of  his 
work  and  bibliography."  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Useful  bibliography  and  extensive  index. 
The  book  in  its  simple  and  clear  style  is  of 
value  to  all  students  of  modern  literary  trends 
in  Tran,  more  so  because  few  such  works  exist 
in  English.” 

Choice  4:46  Mr  '67  160w 
“Dr.  Kamshad’s  excellent  book  .  .  .  which 
contains  most  valuable  bibliographical  material, 
should  encourage  students  of  Persian  to  pay 
more  attention  than  hitherto  to  this  literature." 

TLS  p244  Mr  24  '66  550w 


citations  under  the  headings  in  the  text  itself. 
.  .  .  LThe  introduction!  gives  the  book  a  umty 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  but  the  smallest  philosophy  col¬ 


lections.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 

Library  J  92:1015  Mr  1  '67  160w 
“[The]  selection  is  quite  felicitous,  although 
there  are  a  few  letters  that  could  scarcely  be 
called  ‘philosophical.’  But  some  of  these  latter 
give  us  perhaps  an  even  better  insight  into  the 
personality  of  IKantl.  ...  It  is  doubtful 
whether  .  .  .  these  letters  cast  much  additional 
light  on  Kant’s  system.  Perhaps  the  major 
value  of  these  writings  is  their  demonstration 
of  Kant’s  own  attitude  towards  his  pliilosoph- 
Ical  works.”  P.  A.  Schilpp 

Sat  R  50:35  Ag  5  ’67  900w 


KANTOR,  MACKINLAY.  Story  teller;  pref. 
by  Ben  Hibbs.  462p  $5.95  Doubleday 

67-10415 

A  collection  of  short  stories.  "Each  story  is 
followed  by  .  .  .  LanJ  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  characters,  and,  fre- 
(luently.  the  amount  the  story  sold  for.  The 
range  of  years  is  from  1929  to  1961.”  (Library 
J)  These  stories  appeared  previously  in  various 
periodicals. 


“MacKInlay  Kantor’s  subject  matter  and 
techniques  are  sentimental,  unsophisticated, 
and  old-fashioned.  He  writes  really  for  a  pre- 
World  War  II  audience,  an  audience  that  would 
be  at  home  with  ‘Liberty,’  ‘Collier’s,’  and  the 
old  version  of  the  ‘Saturday  Evening  Post.’ 
Kantor  is  direct,  avoids  subtleties  of  style  and 
technique,  and  eschews  internal  probings  and 
intriguing  interplay  of  poetic  emanations, 
mood,  and  symbolic  analysis.  He  seeks  to  tell 
a  story,  to  entertain,  to  write  in  the  O.  Henry 
vein;  thus,  he  works  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  approach  to  short  story  writings — as  found, 
say,  in  the  work  of  Katherine  Anne  Porter 
IPale  Horse,  Pale  Rider,  BRD  1939].”  P.  A. 
Doyle 

Best  Sell  26:396  F  1  ’67  430w 

Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  140w 

“The  stories  themselves  are  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kantor’s  versatility.  .  .  .  His  talent  for  record¬ 
ing  the  American  scene  is  vividly,  unmistak¬ 
ably  his  own.  A  self-styled  ‘old-fashioned  man,’ 
he  is  particularly  fond  of  the  America  of  yes¬ 
terday;  in  the  tradition  of  his  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  ‘Andersonville’  [BRD  1955],  several 
of  the  most  successful  pieces  in  this  collection 
have  19th-century  settings.  ‘Story  Teller’  is 
above  all.  an  exercise  in  nostalgia — one  au¬ 
thor’s  backward  glance  at  a  half-centurv  of 
his  own  writing.  ...  [It  is]  a  useful,  witty 
chronicle  of  the  development  of  a  popular  and 
respected  American  litterateur.”  Marilyn  Gard¬ 
ner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  F  23  ’67 

350w 


’This  collection  of  MacKInlay  Kantor’s  short 
.stones  is  similar  to  his  Author’s  Choice  IBRD 
1944  The  best  stories],  .  .  .  ‘The  Star  of 
Prickly  Orange,’  a  humorous  account  of  the 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  a  meteor  on  a  Mis- 
soun  farrn.  and  ‘Blaze  of  Glory,’  about  a  small 
boy  s  theft  of  money  to  buy  fireworks  for  the 
Fourth  are  simple,  warm,  human,  and  reflect 
the  author  s  feeling  for  and  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  rural  America  of  a  time  long  past. 
•.  •  A  Recommended  for  all  fiction  collections.” 

-A.  v'  JlITI  c*ot* 

Library  J  91:6111  D  15  ’66  210w 
Library  J  92:1335  Mr  15  ’67  30w  [TA] 


KANT,  IMMANUEL.  Philosophical  correspond 
ence,  1759-99:  ed.  and  tr.  bv  Arnulf  Zweis 
260p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  pre.ss 
193  Philosophers.  German  66-2370 


This  book  contains  sixty-three  letters  written 
by  Kant  plus  thiity-four  addressed  to  him 
drawn  from  the  Prussian  Academy  edition  of 
his  collected  works.  “Dr.  Zweig  .  .  .  introduces 
the  book  with  an  account  of  the  correspondents 
their  relationships  with  Kant,  and  the  situations 
that  gave  rise  to  the  letters.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  work]  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  student  seeking  to  round  out  his  grasp  of 
the  development  of  Kant’s  thought.  Almost 
none  of  the  material  in  this  book  has  been 
previously  published  in  English.  Reference  to 
the  Prussian  Academy  edition  is  facilitated  by 


KAPLAN.  BENJAMIN.  An  unhurried  view  of 
copyright.  142p  $5  Columbia  univ.  press 
655.6  Copyright  67-13539 

T,  consists  of  three  lectures  by  the 

Rovall  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  University. 
The  first  lecture  “.sketches  the  evolution  of 
Ideas  about  the  ownership  of  literarv.  musical 
and  artistic  works  from  their  origins  in  the 
Kni^lish  censorship  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  up 
to  the  enactment  of  .  .  .  [the  It.S  I  copyright 
statute  in  1909.  .  -  Present-day  notions^of 

cqpyrightability  and  of  Infringement  of  copy- 
nght  are  [analyzed  in  the  second  lecture! 

The  concluding  lecture  .  .  .  deals  with  'the 
ma.ior  suggestions  for  reform  of  our  copyright 
Tnlex  "®te)  Table  of  cases  cited. 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Foeertv 

J  Am  Hist  54:456  S  '’67  380w 
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“[The  author]  attempts  to  show  the  tortuous 
path  copyright  law  has  taken  and  the  pitfalls 
that  lie  in  wait  for  whatever  revision  of  it  is 
accepted  by  our  lawmakers.  .  .  .  Professor 

Kaplan  is  unhappy  with  photocopying  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  revision.  He  hints  darkly  of  a 
withering  away  of  copyright  law  as  we  know 
it.  Recommended  for  large  public  libraries,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  law  schools.”  E.  J.  Bander 
Library  J  92:254  Ja  15  ’67  160w 


“Opposing  the  ‘high-protectionist  tendencies' 
prevalent  today,  [Kaplan]  favors  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  and  shorter  protections  of  exclusivity  in 
tne  inteiests  of  the  freer  circulation  of  ideas. 
He  argues  forcefully  against  a  basic  change 
that  would  replace  the  current  term  of  copy¬ 
right  protection — 28  years,  renewable  for  an¬ 
other  2S — with  a  term  of  50  years  beyond  the 
life  of  the  creator,  since  this  would  restrict 
public  use  for  about  another  20  years.  .  .  . 
[These  lectures  were  delivered  to]  members 
of  the  bar,  or  aspirants  thereto,  and  .  .  .  they 
have  not  been  edited  with  a  view  to  capturing 
a  general  audience.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  26  '67  300w 


“The  second  chapter  is  entitled  ‘Plagiarism 
Re-examined’  in  which  the  subject  of  enfringe- 
ment  is  fully  examined  by  reference  to  the  cases 
decided  in  the  American  court.  .  .  .  The  final 
chapter  deals  with  the  proposed  Copyright  Bill 
now  pending  in  Congress  and  is  the  most  im- 
poi'tant  for  the  librarian.  The  author  comments 
on  some  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  for  this 
reason  this  chapter  should  be  required  reading 
for  every  member  of  the  Congress.  .  .  .  As  a 
beginning  primer  on  the  Copyright  Law,  this 
volume  is  highly  recommended.  However,  when 
reading  it,  one  should  make  frequent  references 
to  the  cases  cited  so  that  he  may  understand 
the  author's  comments.  .  .  .  Librarians  can 
read  the  final  chapter  with  profit,  for  certainly 
the  present  revision  of  the  Copyright  Act  will 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  libraries.”  E. 
C.  Surrency 

Special  Libraries  58:662  N  67  250w 


Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell  .  _ 

New  Repub  156:32  Je  3  '67  220w 
“[Kaplan]  has  compiled  a  history  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  presented  under  appropriate  sub¬ 
ject  headings  rather  than  by  chronology,  and 
a  critique  of  our  foreign-aid  policies.  Both  are 
rendered  readable  as  well  as  Intelligible  by  the 
author’s  ability  to  draw  on  concrete  examples 
that  come  to  him  from  his  own  long  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  program.  ...  If  there  is  one 
regret  it  is  that,  although  Kaplan’s  background 
in  agricultural  economics  would  have  fitted 
him  admirably  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
what  self-help  means  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  now  that  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  for¬ 
mal  conditions  of  food-for-peace  shipments,  he 
has  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem.  .  .  .  One 
would  have  liked  to  watch  Kaplan  cut  through 
the  mystique  and  come  to  grips  with  the  suo- 
stance  of  this  question,  as  he  does  throughput 
this  intelligent  man's  guide  to  foreign  aid.” 
Hans  Landsberg 

Reporter  36:54  Je  15  '67  1300w 


KAPLAN,  JUSTIN.  Mr  Clemens  and  Mark 
Twain;  a  biography.  424p  pi  $7.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

B  or  92  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 

66-17603 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Blair 

Am  Lit  39.220  My  '67  1400w 
Economist  222:733  F  25  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Jay  Martin 

Nation  205:24  J1  3  '67  1350w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:876  Je  23 


'67  250W 


TLS  pl43  F  23  '67  600w 


KAPLAN,  JACOB  J.  The  challenge  of  foreign 
aid:  policies,  problems,  and  possibilities.  406p 
$8.50  Praeger 

338  Economic  assistance.  U.S. — Foreign  re¬ 
lations  67-16681 

This  study  “is  intended  to  place  the  question 
of  foreign  aid  within  the  broader  context  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Although  the  practice 
of  extending  aid,  economic  and  military,  to  al¬ 
lies  and  neutrals  has  been  in  force,  for  rnpre 
than  20  years,  its  status  in  administration 
councils,  in  Congress,  and  in  U.S.  public  opin¬ 
ion  has  always  been  precarious.  Throughout 
the  20-vear  period,  there  has  been  a  widespread 
conviction  that  foreign  aid  is  and  should  be 
temporary,  provisional,  and  subject  to  annual 
Congressional  review.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“When  we  compare  [this  book]  to  academic 
writing  on  foreign  aid,  we  find  that  Kaplan 
uses  a  broader  concept  of  ‘foreign  aid,’  is  rnore 
aware  of  the  link  between  foreign  aid  and  fpr- 
eign  policy,  is  more  aware  of  the  ‘substitution 
effect’  and  all  of  its  ramifications,  and  has  a 
more  skeptical  attitude  toward  both  schola,rly 
and  official  writings  than  most  academics. 

There  are  some  major  weaknesses  in  this 
book  which  diminish  its  utility  tp  both  scholars 
and  policy  makers.  .  .  .  The  turgid  bureaucmtic 
prose  makes  reading  [it]  an  endurance  contest. 
I  cannot  recommend  this  book  to  the  general 
reader  because  of  the  many  misleading  half- 
truths,  the  important  hidden  assumptions,  and 
the  lack  of  documentation.  The  foreign  aid  spe- 
cialist  has  a  lot  of  time  will  Pf^^bably  be 

able,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
David  BsU^m  I  ^  ^  .57  355^ 

“Kaplan’s  book  systematically  revi.ews  the 
controlling  assumptions  of  foreign  aid  prac¬ 
tice  and  makes  proposals  for  a  .  coherent,  ra¬ 
tionalized,  and  permanent  policy  to  guide 
future  practice.  As  a  highly  competent  survey 
and  analysis  of  a  complex  topic  it  is  recom- 
rnended  for  academic  and  large  public  libra¬ 
ries.”  92:1166  Mr  15  ’67  170w 

“The  author,  who  has  had  experience  with 
foreign  aid  at  both  the  national  (United  States) 
and  international  level,  presents  us  with  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  history  of  fcyeign  aid, 
its  functions,  both  real  and  imagined,  and  its 
administration  and  concludes  with  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  future.  The  treatment  is  thor- 
ough  and  provocative.” 


KAPLAN,  LAWRENCE  S.  Jefferson  .  and 
France;  an  essay  on  politics  and  political 
ideas.  175p  $5.75  Yale  univ.  press 

973.4  Jefferson,  Thomas.  U.S. — Foreign  re¬ 
lations — France  67-13441 

A  discussion  of  “the  influence  of  the  French 
and  the  French  Revolution  upon  the  mind  and 
political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  This 
pursuit  is  done  through  an  analysis  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  and  writings  throughout  his  long  career.’ 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  N.  E.  Cunningham 

Ann  Am  Acad  3'74:20S  N  '67  460w 
“The  [author’s]  major  thesis  is  that  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  affinity  for  things  French  led  him 
.  .  .  into  the  services  of  France  against  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  own  country.  .  .  .  [Kaplan]  is  quite 
right  to  emphasize  the  French  connection  in 
Jefferson’s  politics  and  diplomacy.  But  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  Jefferson  became  a  passionate  devotee 
of  France  in  1792  and  never  entirely  recovered 
his  sanity  on  the  subject  is  to  argue  far  too 
much.  ...  In  the  final  analysis  Kaplan  cannot 
reconcile  Jefferson’s  activities  on  behalf  of 
France  and  against  Britain  with  American  na¬ 
tional  interest.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
unexamined  major  premise  of  his  argument,  to 
wit,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  European 
power  balance  was  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  United  States,  fails  to  comprehend,  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  Jeffersonian  politics. 
M.  D.  Peterson 

J  Am  Hist  54:640  D  '67  550w 
“This  short  book  [is]  based  on  Mr.  Kaplan’s 
dissertation  originally  written  15  years  ago. 

.  .  [It]  is  well  documented  and  contains  an 
extensive  ‘Bibliographical  Note.’  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  purchase  for  extensive  American- 
history  collections  and  strong  collections  on 
the  nation’s  third  President.”  P.  E.  Edlund 
Library  J  92:1483  Ap  1  '67  150w 


CARLOW.  JEFFRY,  ed.  New  perspectives  on 
the  French  revolution:  readings  in  historical 
sociology.  354p  $6.95;  pa  $3.95  Wiley 
944.04  France — History — Revolution,  1789-1799 

65-24292 

“This  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  French 
listorians  dealing  mostly  with  social  conflicts 
Lt  the  grassroots  level  on  the  eve  of  and  during 
he  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  volume  cornprises  3 
lelections  by  Lef^bvre.  2  by  Soboul,  2  by  Cobb, 
I  by  Rud4,  2  by  Egret,  2  by  Vovelle,  1  by  Furet, 
by  Lamoigne.  and  1  by  Trdnard.  The  domi- 
lant  emphasis  is  on  the  economic  circumstances 
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KAPLOW,  JEFFBV— Continued 
surrounding  popular  movements  and  uprisings 
during  the  years  of  the  Revolution.”  (Am 
Soc  R) 


“[These  translations]  are  greatly  hampered 
by  the  almost  total  lack  of  editorial  notes  and 
explanations.  .  .  .  All  the  footnotes  appended 
to  the  original  versions  of  these  articles  have 
been  omitted.  Finally,  and  inexcusably,  there 
is  no  index.  .  .  .  Sociologists  who  specialize  in 
the  study  of  riots,  crowds,  and  ‘collective  be¬ 
havior’  generally  will  find  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  articles  here,  especially  Leffebvre’s  ‘Revolu¬ 
tion  Crowds,’  written  in  1932.  .  .  .  These 
articles  represent  ‘perspectives’  that  are  still  in 
vogue  but  anything  but  innovative.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  centers  around  a  definition  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  series  of  class  conflicts  and  popular 
uprisings.  It  was  that,  of  course,  but  it  was 
also  much  more.  .  .  .  This  book  may  reflect  the 
intellectual  Interests  of  Its  editor,  and  may 
therefore  serve  his  own  teaching  purposes.  It 
will  not,  I  think,  satisfy  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
structors  with  a  broader  range  of  Interests.” 
Sasha  Weitman 

Am  Soc  R  31:664  Ag  ’66  490w 

“[Mr.  Kaplow  has  prefaced  this  collection] 
with  an  excellent  historiographical  introduction. 

.  .  .  Thi.q  volume  should  be  a  welcome  aid 
to  most  teachers  and  students  of  the  French 
Revolution,  if  only  to  acaualnt  them  with 
some  of  the  current  trends  In  historical  writing 
to  enable  them  to  view  doctrinaire  approaches 
at  close  range  and  to  show  them  what  can  be 
done  with  local  history.  Personally,  however, 
1  find  it  difficult  to  be  very  enthu^stlc  about 
the  end  results.”  J.  H.  Stewart 

Mod  Lang  J  60:571  D  ’66  860w 


KAPP,  LOUISE,  jt.  ed.  Manpower  policies  for 
youth.  See  Cohen,  B.  E. 


KAPROW,  ALLAN.  Assemblage,  environments 
&  happenings:  text  and  design  by  Allan 
Kaprow;  with  a  sel.  of  scenarios  by:  9 
Japanese  of  the  Gutai  Group,  Jean  Jacques 
Rebel  [and  others].  341p  U  $25  Abrams 

709.73  Art,  American.  Happening  (Art) 

66-17018 

A  discussion  of  the  avant-garde  American 
art  of  the  past  decade  which  considers  “the 
steps  away  from  the  wall,  the  rectangle  and 
the  galleiy  into  space  (Assemblage)  to  the 
capture  and  incorporation  of  space  (the  En¬ 
vironment)  to  a  mixture  of  time  and  anima¬ 
tion  with  space  (the  Happening).”  (Am 
Scholar) 


“Mr.  Kaprow  has  managed  at  last  [to  pin] 
down  the  shifting  elusive,  three-dimension^ 
phenomena  of  the  new  art  to  the  analytic,  one¬ 
dimensional  plane  of  art  history.  Perhaps  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  art  has  such  a  service 
been  so  necessary.  .  .  .  Here  at  last  is  a  record 
— made  of  equal  parts  text  and  large,  lavish 
photographs  (more  than  two  hundred) — with 
which  the  critics  can  deal  in  the  safe  remove 
of  the  study.”  D.  M.  Davis 

Am  Scholar  36:164  winter  ’66-67  1200w 

“This  is  by  far  the  best  book  we  have  on 
avant-garde  American  art  of  the  past  decade 
.  .  .  for  Kaprow,  who  is  both  the  originator 
of  ‘happenings’  and  a  Professor  of  Art  History 
at  Stony  Brook,  is  an  extremely  intelligent 
‘participant  observer,'  as  the  sociologists  say. 

.  .  .  Moreover,  he  writes  so  elegantly  and  un¬ 
pretentiously  that  even  his  most  outrageous 
ideas  seem  eminently  sane,  if  not  common¬ 
place.  The  book’s  huge  size,  extravagant  design 
(also  by  Kaprow)  and  its  numerous  pictures 
justify  its  high  cost;  but  I  wish  some  paper¬ 
back  publishers  would  issue  Kaprow’s  brilliant 
commentary  at  a  more  accessible  price.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Kastelanetz 

Commonweal  85:266  D  2  ’66  160w 

“The  middle  part  [of  this  book]  is  a  theo¬ 
retical  essay  by  Kaprow  detailing  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  sensibility  that  led  to  the  happening 
and  became  incorporated  in  it,  and  offering  a 
set  of  ‘rules  of  thumb’  which  have  become  cod¬ 
ified  in  the  evolution  of  that  form.  .  .  .  Kap¬ 
row’s  essay  is  the  first  developed  systematic 
account  of  the  aesthetic  dimensions  of  the 
form  to  have  been  published  so  far.  .  .  .  The 
book  as  a  whole  provides  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  certain  movements  in  art  that  have  gen¬ 


uine  implications  for  aesthetics,  as  well  as 
for  the  history  of  art  and  artistic  enjoyment.” 
Arnold  Berleant 

J  Aesthetics  26:136  fall  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  92:790  F  15  ’67  170w 


KAPUR,  HARISH.  Soviet  Russia  and  Asia, 
1917-1927;  a  study  of  Soviet  policy  towards 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan.  265p  $8.50 
Humanities  press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations — Asia.  Asia 
— Foreign  relations — Russia  67-12369 

The  author  “lays  the  background  by  first 
surveying  the  major  Marxist  writings  on  the 
national  question,  then  by  devoting  two 
chapters  to  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia  in  general, 
including  the  Far  East.  Treated  in  detail  (two 
chapters  apiece)  is  the  Soviet  attitude  towards 
and  policy  relating  to  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“A  careful  and  thoughtful  study.  .  .  .  The 
conclusions  lead  to  no  new  interpretation: 
rather  the  book’s  value  is  its  accuracy  and 
balance,  as  well  as  a  clarification  of  a  subject 
of  importance,  i.e.  the  intermixture  of  Real- 
politik  and  Idealism  vls-$i-vl3  the  new  Soviet 
state  and  the  three  Islamic  states.  The  re¬ 
search  is  adequate,  though  perhaps  not  exhaus¬ 
tive,  and  limited  to  .  .  .  Russian,  English,  and 
French  sources.  Highly  recommended  for  all 
academic  and  public  libraries.” 

Choice  4:563  J1  ’67  160w 
“[Mr.  Kapur]  has  wide-ranging  references 
to  China,  Mongolia,  Indonesia  and  India.  His 
subject-matter  reflects  light  back  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  In  Central  Asia  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Such 
research  as  Mr.  Kapur’s — and,  clearly  we  need 
more  of  it — not  only  reflects  light  back  on  to 
the  ‘incorporation’  of  a  large  part  of  Central 
Asia  into  the  Tsarist  state  and  its  later  reor- 
gamzatlon  under  the  Soviet  state  but  projects 
light. fo^ard  on  to  the  issues  of  revolution  and 
revisionism  now  being  so  hotly  debated  among 
Russian,  Chinese,  and  other  communists.” 

TLS  p632  J1  21  ’66  490w 


KAREN,  RUTH.  Neighbors  in  a  new  world:  the 
of  American  states.  188p  il  $4.95 

World  pub. 


341.1b  Organization  of  American  States — 
Juvenile  literature  66-13905 

The  author,  a  journalist,  tells  how  nations  in 
North.  South  and  Central  America  “achieved 
freedom  from  colonialism,  and  of  their  . 
struggles  since  then  to  achieve  stability  in  their 
governments  and  .a  better  life  for  their  peoples. 

.  .  [She  describes]  the  ways  in  which  the 
O.A.b.  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  such 
as  the  Pan-American  Union  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  are  working  to  solve  the  complex 
economic,  cultural,  military,  and  political  prob- 
K  hemisphere.  Current  issues 

in  Cuba^.  the  Dominican  Republic.  Brazil  and 
other  Latin- American  countries  are  [dis- 

lx  Index.  “Grades 

SIX  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book]  treats  In  a  non-detalled  fashion 
sophisticated  themes.  It  is 
only  publication  outside  the  ma- 
I  ^7  the  O.A.S.  itself  which  speaks 
tri manner,  of  the  ideals  an^  at- 
that  .organization.  The  book  is  not 
whitewash  of  Ihe  attitudes  dis- 
played  by  any  one  state  in  the  O.A.S.  and  in 

niore  difficult 

studies  TO  the  subject.  Well  illustrated. ’ ’ 
Choice  4:346  My  ’67  90w 
.1*.^^^  realistic  picture  of  the  past  present 

ttr^tiar We"lu?^™Hs 

^  welcome  addition  for  the  junior  high 
social  studies  curriculum.”  E.  M"^  Guinev 
Library  J  91:4354  S  15  ’66  lOOw  ^ 


land  from  Harlot  to  Newton.  168p  $6.75  0:rfofd 
530.1  Physics  67-70016 

book  discusses  “the  atomic  doctrine  in 

outside  Ite 

era  p&,„s„„h7aS 
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with  two  groups  of  ‘natural  philosophers’,  .  .  . 
the  Northumberland  and  the  Newcastle  circle, 
named  respectively  after  the  ‘Wizard  Earl’, 
Henry  Percy,  ninth  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  ‘Mad  Duchess’,  Margaret  Cavendish, 
Ijuchess  of  Newcastle.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  monograph,  done  by  a  scholar  for 
scholars,  reveals  the  vast  array  Of  unexplored 
scientific  material  which  lies  in  the  work  of 
these  [natural  philosophers],  some  already 
well-known,  others  obscure.  .  .  .  The  selected 
bibliography  is  a  gold  mine  for  students  at  all 
levels.” 

Choice  4:1132  D  ’67  120w 


“Well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  chaining  the 
history  of  science  to  an  internal,  technical  ac¬ 
count,  LKargon]  turns  to  social,  political,  theo¬ 
logical,  and  personal,  as  well  as  scientific, 
problems  which  affected  the  main  figures  of 
his  story — men  such  as  Harlot,  Bacon,  Boyle 
and  Newton.  Yet,  if  Kargon  opens  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  17th-century  atomism  here,  he  does 
i;ot  grant  sufficient  recognition  to  the  chem¬ 
ists’  concepts  of  matter  in  this  period.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  ICargon  appreciates  the  need  to  broad¬ 
en  our  studies  of  key  concepts  in  this  crucial 
period,  he  has  not  gone  far  enough.”  A.  G.  De- 

Science  167:915  Ag  25  ’67  440w 


“Supporters  of  the  atomistic  theory  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  science  .  .  .  [include]  William  Gilbert, 
Francis  Bacon,  Hobbes,  the  very  interesting 
but  much  neglected  Walter  Charleton,  Robert 
Boyle,  Kenelm  Dlgby  and  some  lesser  lights, 
with  much  inevitable  reference  to  Gassend 
and  to  Descartes.  It  is  a  large  picture  to  paint 
on  a  small  canvas  and  the  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded  completely  in  his  aim. 
.  .  .  The  criticism  of  historians  of  science  in 
the  opening  pages  of  the  book  falls  rather  flat 
after  perusing  its  contents.” 

TLS  p470  My  25  ’67  260w 


KARLINSKY,  SIMON.  Marina  Cvetaeva,  her 
life  and  art.  317p  $7.25  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
891.7  'fSvetaeva,  Marina  Ivanovna  (Efron). 
Literature — Bio- bibliography  66-19102 

A  “critical  and  biographical  study  of  [the 
Russian  poet].  ...  In  addition  to  [her]  auto¬ 
biographical  essays  and  her  published  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  considerable  unpublished  body  of 
her  letters  and  other  biographical  materials 
have  been  utilized  [by  the  author].  ....  In 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  Cvetaeva’s  original 
contributions  to  Russian  versification  and  her 
.  .  .  individual  use  of  language  and  syntax 
are  examined.  Numerous  examples  from  her 
poetry  are  cited  in  the  original  Russian  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  English  translation  and  often 
by  a  detailed  explication  of  the  passage.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  [her]  prose  es¬ 
says,  literary  criticism,  and  letters.  .  ..  .  [The 
author]  is  associate  professor  of  Slavic.  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature  at  the  University  .of 
California  at  Berkeley.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“This  highly  detailed  and  thoroughly  .docu¬ 
mented  study  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  gifted  of  20th-century  Russian  poets  is 
based  on  a  recent  doctoral  dissertation. .  As 
such,  it  has  the  formal  academic  trappmgs, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  and  perhaps  definitive 
work  .  .  .  Cvetaeva’s  style,  a  highly  ellip¬ 
tical,  complex  lyricism,  is  not  likely  to  achieve 
wide  popular  appeal,  but  her  technical  mas¬ 
tery  IS  exceptional.  This  excellent  analysis 
is  for  large  poetry  collections  and  all 
academic  libraries.”  Rosematj  Neiswender 
Library  J  92:581  F  1  67  160w 
“As  Dr.  Karlinsky  points  out.  It.  Is  becoming 
clear  todav  that  the  burst  of  Russian  .verse  be¬ 
tween  1890  and  1930  was  more  glorious  even 
than  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .  [Today]  Tsvetaeva  Is  slowly  being 
revived  In  the  USSR.  .  •  ■  In  my  opinion  the 
most  prodigious  feature  of  her  poetry  .was  her 
ability  to  exhaust  an  image  by  working  with 
words  .  .  .  When  Tsvetaeva  exhausts  an  im¬ 
age,  a  symbol,  a  theme,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  left.  .  .  .  Professor  Karlinsky  wrlte-s 
of  her  affinities  with  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Arthur  Rimbaud.  And  here,  as  in  other  in¬ 
stances.  he  is  right:  in  reading  ’Tsvetaeva  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  her  verse  not  only  belongs 
to  the  modern  tradition  but  firmly  binds  Rus.sia 
to  the  West  bv  its  emphasis  on  the  verbai- 
phonetic.”  Nina^Berterova^  ^^^4  Mr  9  ’67  3000w 

“One  of  the  moat  important  points  Mr.  Kar¬ 
linsky  makes  is  that  [Tsvetaeva’s]  poetry  is, 
almost  throughout,  autobiographical  and  that 


much  of  its  hidden  meaning  can  only  be  tm- 
derstood  if  the  relevant  facts  of  her  life — or 
reading — are  known.  .  .  .  Tsvetaeva  is  no  easy 
poet  at  the  best  of  times.  ...  In  klr.  Karlin- 
sky’s  remarkable  analysis  of  her  style  there 
are  some  striking  passages  on  her  use  of  archa¬ 
isms  drawn  from  pre-Petrine  Russian  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  He  also  draws  attention  to  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  use  of  primitive  Russian  colloquial 
speech  which  is  at  the  root  of  her  elliptical 
omission  of  verbs  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of 
nouns.  .  .  .  [This]  admirable  study  ...  is 
certain  to  arouse  great  interest  among  all 
those  who  care  for  Russian  literature.” 

TLS  pl49  F  23  ’67  llOOw 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxii  summer  '67  160w 


KARMAN,  THEODORE  VON.  See  Von  KArmhn, 

T. 


KAROL,  K.  S.  China;  the  other  communism: 
phot,  by  Marc  Riboud;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Tom.  Baistow.  474p  $7.95  Hill  &  Wang 
915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

66-27608 

The  Paris  correspondent  for  the  New  States¬ 
man  made  a  four-months  visit  to  China  in  1965, 
accompanied  by  the  photographer  Marc  Riboud, 
author  of  The  Three  Banners  of  China  (BRD 
1967).  This  book  is  a  survey  of  Chinese  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  in  which  Karol  draws 
conclusions  about  China’s  industrialization,  the 
distinctions  between  Russian  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  directions  of  Chinese  foreign 
policy.  Published  originally  as  La  Chine  de 
Mao;  Tautre  coramunisme. 


Choice  4:1050  N  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Mirsky 

Commonweal  87:412  D  29  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:1166  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  40w  [YA] 


“The  critical  question  of  our  day — indeed  the 
question  on  which  the  fate  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  may  soon  hinge — is  whether 
America  and  China  are  to  engage  in  a  land  war 
in  Asia.  .  .  The  forecast  [of  the  danger  of  such 
a  conflict]  given  to  Mr.  Karol  coincides  with 
those  which  I  have  been  given  by  the  Chinese 
who  even  go  further.  .  .  .  Mr.  Karol’s  closely 
reasoned  opinion  .  .  .  breaks  ranks  with  those 
soothing  analysts  who  envisage  Moscow  stand¬ 
ing  to  one  side  while  we  pulverize  not  only 
North  Vietnam  but  China.  .  .  .  He  finds,  in 
many  ways,  the  Chinese  reasoning,  and  the 
(jhinese  doctrine  superior  to  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  Soviet.  He  does  not  believe  Peking 
is  the  'yellow  peril’  which  Moscow  paints  her. 
In  fact,  he  believes  that  if  we  wished  to  put  our 
minds  to  it  that  we  might  develop  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  point  at  which  she  could  ‘even  one 
day  .  .  .  become  our  ally  in  the  battle  for  a 
more  just  and  humane  world.’  ”  H.  E.  Salis¬ 
bury 

New  Repub  156:26  My  20  ’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Brian  Hook 

New  Statesman  74:776  D  1  ’67  750w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Bernal 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:23  O  26  ’67  4000w 


“[This  book]  is  careful  and  lucid.  It  has  good 
summaries  of  recent  Chinese  history,  of  tlie 
communes,  of  the  Slno-Soviet  dispute,  of  the 
background  to  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  (including  a  lengthy  interview  with 
Chou  Yang),  and  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
United  States  role  in  Vietnam.  However,  Karol 
agreed  on  what  he  terms  ‘a  tacit  nonaggression 
pact’  with  his  Chinese  guides  and  interpreters: 
he  thus  avoided  any  kind  of  a  showdown,  but 
also  fails  to  give  us  new  insights.  .  .  .  Karol’s 
Intelligent  observations  seem  to  spring  from  a 
background  of  wide  reading  rather  than  im¬ 
mediate  experience.  He  need  not  have  gone  to 
<5hina  to  write  this  book.”  Jonathan  Spence 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  6  ’67  550w 


“[This  book]  is  necessary  reading  for  all 
serious  American.s — precisely  because  Mao’s  re¬ 
volutionary  China  mav  be  the  worst-reported 
story  in  the  history  of  journalism,  and  for  the 
compelling  further  reason  that  this  particular 
area  of  ignorance  can  have  fatal  consequences. 

.  .  .  Whatever  the  reader’s  biases,  he  will  find 
it  hard  to  dismiss  Karol  out  of  hand.  .  .  Karol 
is  sharply  critical  of  the  Maoist  ‘cult  of  per¬ 
sonality’  and  penchant  for  revising  hlstoi-y  .  .  . 
and  he  is  di.smayed  at  China’s  ‘Stalinization’  of 
the  arts.  But  he  does  not  merely  condemn.  He 
seeks  to  understand.  .  .  .  Karol’s  version  of 
contemporary  reality  [is  that  of]  China  as  a 
teeming,  underdeveloped  nation  seeing  Itself 
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beset  on  all  sides  by  the  United  States,  most 
imniediateiy  in  Vietnam.  Hence,  the  'Great  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution’  and  the  rampaging  Red 
Guards.”  S.  M. 

Newsweek  69:110A  My  8  ’67  SOO'W 

"[This  book]  towers  above  most  of  [the 
China  travelogues]  on  several  counts.  Though 
he  knows  no  Chinese,  Mr.  Karol  brought  to 
that  land  the  background  of  a  veteran  journalist 
.  .  .  as  well  as  the  personal  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  lived  as  a  citizen  first  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  then  of  Communist  Poland.  He  was  thus 
able  to  make  fruitful  comparisons.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Karol  has  apparently  read  widely  in  this  fieid 
so  that  his  perspective  on  China  goes  back  a 
number  of  decades.  Finally,  he  was  granted 
interviews  by  Chou  En-Uai,  Chen  Yi,  and  other 
lesser  though  significant  figures.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  single  section  of  the  book 
is  Mr.  Karol’s  report  on  what  Soviet  attaches 
in  Peking  told  him  after  Premier  Kosygin’s 
visit  with  Mao  there  in  early  1965.  .  .  There 

is  an  annoying  anti-Americanism  in  this  book, 
particularly  regarding  Vietnam,  and  a  good 
deal  of  almost  naive  sympathy  tor  the  Chinese 
Communists.  But  these  defects  .  aside,  Mr. 
Karol’s  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  in¬ 
formative  books  written  by  a  Western  reporter 
visiting  China  in  many  years.”  Harry  Schwartz 

Sat  R  50:51  My  6  ’67  400w 


KARP,  BEN.  Wood  motifs  in  American  domes¬ 
tic  architecture;  ‘‘phantasy  in  wood.”  255p  ii 
$12.50  Barnes,  A.  S. 

729  Decoration  and  ornament,  American. 

Decoration  and  ornament.  Architectural 

66-13771 

This  is  a  ‘  photographic  collection  containing 
nearly  200  examples  of  ifmerican  sawn  wood 
exterior  ornamentation.  Karp,  a  sculptor  and 
art  professor  [contends]  .  .  .  that  this  art  re¬ 
flected  the  self-confident  individualism  of  the 
[19th-century.  He  includes]  .  .  .  types  of  sawn 
work  including  applique,  shingles,  sticks,  and 
brackets.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  section  on  sym¬ 
bolism.”  (Library  J) 


“A  collection  of  writings  by  diverse  authors 
is  by  its  very  nature  uneven  In  style  and  In 
importance  of  subjects  included.  This  collection 
is  no  exception.  We  might  wish  that  more  of 
the  articles  had  noted  the  broader  implications 
of  their  particular  contribution  against  tlie 
background  of  general  history  of  the  times. 
Nevertheless,  these  essays  are  useful  contribu¬ 
tions  and  worthy  of  the  long  and  productive 
career  they  honor.  ”  K.  M.  Warner 

Library  J  92:1133  Mr  15  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Towner 

Library  Q  37:408  O  ’67  950w 


KASPAR,  KARL.  Vacation  houses:  an  interna¬ 
tional  survey  [tr.  by  E.  Rockwell]  [Eng  ti¬ 
tle:  Floliday  houses].  167p  il  $18.50  Praeger 
728.7  Architecture,  Domestic — Designs  and 
plans  ,  67-17762 

This  book  describes  ‘‘fifty  houses  that  de¬ 
monstrate  the  .  .  .  variety  and  versatility  of 
these  ‘second  homes.’  The  styles  range  from 
weekend  cottages  to  villas,  the  architects  from 
Marcel  Breuer  to  Affonso  Eduardo  Reidy  and 
1.  M.  Pei.”  (Publisher’s  note;  The  text  is  in 
English  and  German.  List  of  architects. 


Reviewed  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  92:1919  My  15  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘Facets  of  architecture  noticeable  even  to  a 
novice  are  the  neat,  clean,  angular  lines  of  the 
houses,  their  look  that  is  frequently  rectangular 
and  the  ingenious  use  of  glass  and  decks  to 
achieve  maximum  views.  Karl  Kaspar  should 
appeal  to  anyone  who  holds  or  hopes  for  an 
escapist  plot  of  ground.  His  brilliantly  illus¬ 
trated  ‘Vacation  Houses’  is  a  joy  to  peruse, 
start  to  finish.  .  .  .  Although  it  will  doubtless 
interest  professionals  in  the  architectural  field, 
it  is  written  with  great  clarity  of  expression 
that  is  understandable  to  anyone  who  has  never 
heard  of  Bauhaus  or  latter-day  Mackin¬ 
tosh.  It  is  quite  simply  a  word-and-picture  book 
with  floor  plans  for  each  dwelling.”  Craig  Clai¬ 
borne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Je  11  ’67  260w 


‘‘The  exuberance  and  originality  of  the  un¬ 
tutored  carpenter  artist  from  the  1820’s  to  1910 
is  reflected  in  this  remarkable  [book].  .  .  .  An 
appendix  lists  locations  of  the  examples,  most 
of  which  are  in  New  York  state.  This  book 
will  appeal  to  the  artist  and  photographer  as 
well  as  the  student  of  architecture.  For  all 
collections,  especially  in  areas  where  there  is 
or  should  be  an  interest  in  American  Victorian 
architecture.”  R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  91:4937  O  15  ’66  150w 
‘‘Mr.  Karp  in  his  astonishing  photographs 
appeals  to  our  eyes  .  .  .  [and]  he  has  forced 
us  to  recognize  beauty  where  we  might  never 
have  guessed  such  promise.” 

Sat  R  50:42  Mr  11  ’67  190w 


KASER,  DAVID,  ed.  Books  in  America’s  past: 
essays  honoring  Rudolph  H.  Gjelsness;  pub. 
for  the  Bibl.  soc.  of  the  Univ.  of  Virginia. 
279p  11  $8.75  Univ.  press  of  Va. 

655.1  Library  science.  Printing.  Gjelsness. 

Rudolph  Hjalmar  66-21804 

These  papers  were  written  by  thirteen  of  his 
former  students,  in  honor  of  Rudolph  H. 
Gjelsness  who  retired  in  1965  after  twenty-five 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Li¬ 
brary  Science  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  studies  ‘‘relate  to  publishing,  bookselling, 
and  library  development  in  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth-century  America.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Index., 


Reviewed  by  F.  B.  Evans 

Am  Hist  R  72:1070  Ap  '67  240w 
Reviewed  by  C.  K.  Byrd 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:144  Mr  ’67  360w 
‘‘In  the  main,  the  authors  have  not  written 
on  unexplored  topics  but  have  corrected,  re¬ 
interpreted,  and  extended  the  work  of  earlier 
writers.  The  results  make  pleasant  reading. 
.  .  .  [There  are]  well -written  essays  on  David 
Hall’s  bookshop,  college  society  libraries. 
French-language  printing,  children’s  books  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  periodical  and  antislavery 
publishing  in  Michigan,  America’s  first  Catholic 
bookseller,  the  first  printing  press  in  Canada, 
the  beginning  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Li¬ 
brary,  James  Rivington,  engravings  in  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines,  [an]  exceptionally  fine  treat¬ 
ment  of  Norton’s  Literary  Gazette,  and  a  brief 
treatment  on  paperbacks — past  and  present. 
The  book  was  beautifully  designed  hy  Edward 
G.  Foss,  and  the  index  is  adequate.”  C.  K. 
Byrd 

J  Am  Hist  63:795  Mr  ’67  310w 


KaSTNER,  ERICH.  The  little  man;  tr.  from 
the  original  German  by  James  Kirkup:  pic¬ 
tures  by  Rick  Schreiter.  183p  $3.95  Knopf 

67-2072 

‘‘Maxie  Pichelsteiner,  an  orphan  two  inches 
tall,  lives  with  his  guardian.  Hokus  Von  Pokus, 
a  circus  magician.  Sleeping  in  a  matchbox, 
Maxie  dreams  of  entering  the  sawdust  ring  as 
an  artiste.  His  hopes  are  realized  when  under 
Hokus  tutelage,  he  wins  world  acclaim.  .  .  . 

Ihibrary  J)  Originally 

published  in  German. 


Review^ed  by  Elinore  Standard 

children’s  Issue) 

O  30  66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Stewart 

Library  J  91:6192  D  16  ’66  140w 
‘‘[’This  book]  is  merely  a  moderately  en¬ 
tertaining.  niodernized  Life  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Ihe  over-elaborate  plot  and  the  language  lard- 
ed  with  e.xclamation  points,  obscure  references, 
and  elaborate  puns,  seem  apt  to  discourage 
most  readers  under  ten.  Moreover,  some  epi¬ 
sodes,  like  the  hero’s  dream  of  being  eight 
feet  tall,  and  his  unsiiccssful  search  for  a  wife 
his  size  are  positively  depressing.”  Alison 
Lurie 

NY  Rev  of  Books  7:29  D  15  '66  lOOw 
"[Beneath  this  book’s  surface  story]  lies  a 
Philosophic  wit  that  Illuminates  each  page.  The 
problems  of  Maxie’ s  size,  his  longing  to  be  a 
normal  boy,  his  attachment  to  his  tutor — all 
are  rendered  to  make  the  story  more  than  the 
sum  of  Its  parts.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
the  author  suffered  persecution  under  Hitler 

i®.  an  indomitable  qual¬ 
ity  to  The  LitUe  Man  that  is  deeply  moving. 
James  Kirkup  1ms  done  an  effortless  transla- 
tion  from  the  German,  and  Rick  Schreiter’a 
Une  drawings  are  both  whimsical  and  strong.” 
Barbara  Wersba 

‘>20w^  ■’■'Pies  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  N  6  ’66 
TLS  P1077  N  24  ’66  90w 


*^71: The  holy  well:  tr.  from 
fh^e  Russian  by  Max  Hayward  and  Harold 
Shukrnan.  160p  $4.95  Walker  &  co. 

.  .  67-13226 

o  „  a  hospital  where  the  narrator — 

an  md  .man  with  a  wife,  son,  daughter  and 
grandchild  ip  going  to  have  an  operation,  the 
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novel  relates  his  biography  in  the  form  of  his 
dreams  under  anesthesia:  Russia  before  the 
war,  family  life,  the  children,  an  extraordinary 
iourney  to  the  south,  and  a  strange  party  at  the 
house  of  a  Georgian  wine  taster  with  a  talking 
cat.  There  follows  the  story  of  the  narrator's 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  19(j0’s  to  see  a 
girl  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  schoolboy  forty 
years  before."  (Publisher's  note) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  27:171  Ag  1  ’67  700w 
"Both  in  its  formal  set-up  and  in  its  head¬ 
long  veering  between  nostalgia  and  bitterness 
about  the  past  and  one's  own  performances  and 
failures  in  it,  [this  novelj  is  reminiscent  not 
only  of  LFellini's  filmj  iiV2,  but  of  IJilrnest 
Hemingway's!  ‘The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro' 
[published  in  The  Fifth  Column,  BRD  1938] 
as  well.  Unfortunately,  though,  Katayev  is  not 
nearly  so  disciplined  as  Fellini  and  Heming¬ 
way  even  at  their  most  self-indulgent.  The 
fabulist  technique  breaks  down  more  or  less 
completely  in  the  last  half  of  the  book,  which 
is  a  completely  journalistic  account  of  a  trip 
the  author  took  to  America  in  1962.  Yet  this 
section,  untransmuted  into  literary  art  and 
stylistically  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  the  novel, 
will  probably  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
American  readers.  .  .  .  [Sentimentality]  is  the 
book’s  central  weakness.”  Richard  Freedman 
Book  Week  p4  J1  9  '67  IVoOw 
“Nostalgia  aside,  there  is  not  much  to  this 
expei'imental,  surrealist  (and  chaotic!)  book  of 
dreams,  impressions,  beautiful  descriptions,  and 
sharp  sketches  that  has  not  been  said  better 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  .  .  .  Both 
translation  and  introduction  are  excellent.  Of 
primary  interest  to  doctoral  candidates  in 
search  of  thesis  topics,  this  book  will  hardly 
set  afire  the  rest  of  the  library  clientele.”  Oleg 
Ivsky 

Library  J  92:2605  J1  ’67  200w 
Review^ed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:150  Ag  4  ’67  700w 
“With  this  delightful  novel  Katayev  has  aban¬ 
doned  all  the  formulas  of  socialist  realism  .  .  . 
[and]  has  substituted  what  he  calls  ‘a  new 
s.ystem  of  signals.’  .  .  .  These  signals  take  the 
form  of  metaphors,  sometimes  highly  particu¬ 
lar,  and  sometimes  extended,  in  surreal  fashion, 
over  several  hallucinating  spans  of  space  and 
time.  The  technique  is  cinematic.  .  .  .  On  these 
■>'arious  planes  of  existence  the  narrator  en¬ 
counters  a  most  bizarre  crew  of  living  meta¬ 
phors.  In  Russia  these  personages  are  im¬ 
mediately  recognizable:  in  the  West  they  may 
require  a  bit  of  deciphering.”  Patricia  Blake 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  10  ’67  1200w 


KATCHER,  LEO.  Earl  Warren:  a  political 
biography.  502p  $8.50  McGraw 

B  or  92  Warren,  Earl  67-19902 

The  author  traces  'Warren’s  public  career  as 
District  Attorney,  Attorney  General  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  (California  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
■United  States  Supreme  Court.  Katcher  main¬ 
tains  that  Warren’s  "political  concerns  sprang 
from  experience  .  .  .  [and  his]  vision  was 
enlarged  by  every  responsibility.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Drinan 

America  117:484  O  28  ’67  170w 


Choice  4:1172  D  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Stout  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  23  67 

400w 


“Written  in  a  journalistic  style,  [the  book] 
provides  interesting  reading  for  the  general 
public  but  does  not  meet  the  standards  of 
serious  scholarship.  There  is  no  documen¬ 
tation,  and  the  bibliography  is  inadequate.  The 
chapters  on  Chief  Justice  Warren’s  service 
on  the  court  are  of  limited  usefulness  because 
there  is  no  real  analysis  of  the  important  court 
decisions.  Mr.  Katcher’ s  treatment  of  the  Chief 
Justice’s  formative  years  as  District  Attorney 
contains  more  substantive  information,  although 
one  gets  the  Impression  that  Mr.  Katcher  Is  pre¬ 
senting  a  brief  rather  than  objective  data.  Re¬ 
commended  for  public  libraries.”  S.  D.  Nerboso 
Library  J  92:1826  My  1  ’67  IlOw 


“[The]  first  few  pages  are  written  in  a 
staccato  style  reminiscenr  of  an  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  editorial.  .  .  .  [However,  the  book  is] 
a  competent,  informative,  and  persuasive  de¬ 
scription  of  a  singularly  baffling,  therefore 
fascinating,  public  figure.  It  is  a  friendly  book, 
but  not  uncritical.  It  is  emphatically  not 
designed  primarily  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
subject’s  warts.  .  .  .  Some  will  be  convinced 


that  the  book  vindicates  Warren  completely, 
while  others  will  cite  the  Identical  testimony 
as  damning  him.  .  .  .  But  iiiis  must  not  be 
understood  as  an  insinuation  that  the  author  has 
written  to  no  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
produced  a  personality  study  of  rare  excellence. 
.  .  .  The  pictures  he  draws  of  such  figures  as 
Brown,  Nixon,  the  Knowlands,  Kuchel,  Upton 
Sinclair  and  a  platoon  of  lesser  lights  may  be 
distorted,  but  are  certainty  vivid.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  they  will  also  incite  acrimonious  de¬ 
bate.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  157:34  Ag  B  '67  llBOw 
“Unhappily,  [both  this  book  and  Warren: 
the  Man,  the  Court,  the  Era,  by  J.  D.  Weaver, 
BRD  19671  cover  very  much  the  same  ground. 
Even  more  unhappily,  they  contribute  little  of 
what  is  really  needed — analysis  of,  and  insight 
into,  Earl  Warren  the  judge.  What  those  in¬ 
terested  will  find  is  vast  quantities  of  facts 
about  the  Chief  Justice's  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Katcher 
tells  more  than  any  reasonable  man  would 
want  to  know.”  Anthony  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  24  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Young- 

Sat  R  50:48  N  18  '67  600w 


KATKOV,  GEORGE.  Russia  1917:  the  February 
revolution.  489p  il  maps  $8.50  Harper 

947.08  Russia — History — Revolution,  1917- 

1921  66-20739 

“The  first  two  parts  of  this  book  picture  the 
political  and  social  conditions  precipitating  the 
February  Revolution,  a  forerunner  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution.  Part  three  covers  ‘events 
between  February  23rd  and  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Government  on  March  3rd.’  ”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  The  author  is  lecturer  in  Soviet 
institutions  at  Oxford  University.  Glossary. 
Annotated  bibliogTaphy.  Index. 


Choice  4:570  J1  '67  200w 
Economist  222:831  Mr  4  '67  SOOw 
“Dr.  Katkov  has  really  given  us  two  books 
in  one  cover.  The  first  book  is  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  which  illuminate  a  large  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  second  book,  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  and  slightly  less  than  half  this  volume, 
is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  February  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  intelligent  general  reader  could 
not  ask  for  a  better  account  of  the  events.  In 
order  to  understand  the  background,  however, 
he  would  have  to  go  to  other  sources  besides 
Dr.  Katkov’s  first  part.  .  .  .  The  essays  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  are  mainly  of  interest  to 
the  specialist.”  Hugh  Seton-Watson 

Encounter  28:75  Je  ’67  2750w 


Reviewed  by  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:1620  Ap  15  ’67  320w 
“[This]  is  a  disorganised  book — in  fact  not 
a  book  at  all  but  a  connection  of  set  pieces, 
gummed  together  by  bridge  passages,  and  by  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  events  themselves.  There  are 
judgments  of  doubtful  and  undocumented  val¬ 
idity.  .  .  .  Certainly  [the  author]  is  right  to 
emphasise  the  swirling  inconsistencies,  failures 
and  ignorances  of  actors  and  the  confused 
overlap  of  events — not  only  because  historians 
more  limited  in  available  space  and  willingness 
to  exercise  independent  judgments  have  over¬ 
determined  the  causalities  of  1917,  but  mainly 
because  these  blind  spots  of  history  are  import¬ 
ant  in  themselves.  Katkov  intensely  feels  his 
micro-history  just  as  he  clearly  manufactures 
his  macro-history  from  deeply  felt  prejudices. 
.  .  .  What  makes  it  all  viable  is  the  author’s 
passionate  concern  with  the  rich  drama  of  his 
characters.”  J.  P.  Nettl 

New  Statesman  73:411  Mr  24  ’67  380w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Je  15  ’67  550w 


“Mr.  Katkov  does  succeed  in  exploding  many 
illusions  and  presents  a  systematic  and  metic¬ 
ulous  analysis  of  known  facts.  Since  he  Is 
mainly  interested  in  the  mechanism  of  political 
struggle,  he  speaks  at  great  length  of  real  or 
imaginary  plots  and  conspiracies,  of  moves  and 
counter-moves.  But  at  times  one  wonders 
whether  his  methods  are  sound  and  his  deduc¬ 
tions  convincing.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
numerous  passages  dealing  with  German  in¬ 
tervention  in  Russian  Internal  affairs  during 
World  War  I.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  dismiss  the 
fact  that  by  1917  the  prestige  of  the  old  regime 
was  extremely  low  among  the  masses,  that 
the  myth  of  the  ‘Czar,  the  little  father’  had 
been  completely  destroyed.”  Marc  Slonim 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  2  ’67  1250w 
New  Yorker  43:153  Ap  1  ’67  210w 


“Except  on  rare  occasions,  [Mr.  Katkov] 
steadfastly  refuses  to  look  forward,  and  makes 
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KATKOV,  GEORGE — Continued 
no  attempt  to  analyse^  the  February  revolution 
in  any  significant  relation  to  the  upheaval  toar 
was  to  follow  in  October.  .  .  .  By  accepting 
these  limitations,  [he]  has  given  us  an  account 
which  is  probably  nearer  than  anything  that 
has  previously  been  written,  o^r  is  likely  to 
be  written  again,  to  what  the  February  revolu¬ 
tion  looked  like  to  those.  Involved  in  it.  .  .  . 
But  this  vivid  sense  of  contemporaneity  W 
achieved  at  a  certain  cost.  All  who  took  part 
.  were  profoundly  convinced  that  something 
was  rotten  in  the  existing  order  of  things. 
But  few,  if  any,  of  them  had  a  clear  picture 
of  what  they  desired  to  substitute  for  It.  .  .  • 
[Hence  Mr.  Katkov]  has  discredited  the  revolu¬ 
tion  by  emptying  it  of  all .  coherent  sense  and 
meaning,  but  without  giving  the  reader  ^y 
convincing  reason  to  suppose  that  the  old 
regime  could  have  survived,  or  deserved  to 

survive.  ^^33  ap  6  ’67  ISOOw 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvil  summer  ’67  230w 


to  explain  the  behavior  of  people  in  organiza¬ 
tions.  Because  their  theory  is  not  yet  fdUv 
developed,  it  is  dtfilcult  to  accept  their  clainn 
.  .  .  [This  work]  is  inappropriate  for  a  second 
undergraduate  course  in  social  psychology  ^be¬ 
cause  of  both  its  difficulty  and  the  feict  ti^t 
it  Is  unrepresentative  of  the  field  at  this 
time.” 

Choice  3:928  D  ’66  240w 


KATZ,  JAY,  Psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  and 
law  [by]  Jay  Katz,  Joseph  Goldstein  [and] 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz.  822p  il  $15  Free  press 
340  Medical  jurisprudence.  Insanity.  Psy¬ 
choanalysis.  Psychlati'y  65-27767 

“The  first  section  deals  with  the  field  of  psy¬ 
choanalytic  theory  and  its  increased  relevance 
to  a  wide  variety  of  fundamental  legal  Issues. 
The  second  part  .  .  .  focuses  on  psychiatry  in 
general  and  the  law. '  In  particular,  the  latter 
section  concentrates  on  the  administration  of 
mental  health  problems  such  as  civil  commit¬ 
ment.”  (Choice) 


KATZ,  DANIEL.  The  social  psycholo^  of  or¬ 
ganizations  [by]  Daniel  Katz  [and]  Robert 
D.  Kahn.  498p  $8.60  Wiley 
301.18  Associations.  Social  psychology 

“The  authors  have  proposed  an  ext^slon  of 
open  system  theory,  casting  it  speciflcafiy  to 
terms  of  roles.  The  early  chapters  of  the 
book  [outline]  this  theoretical  approach.  .  .  . 
Thereafter  the  authors  analyze  in  terms  of  their 
theory  the  major  processes  and  problems  01 
organizations — the  exertion  of  influence,  the 
transmittal  of  information,  leadership.  Policy¬ 
making,  and  organizational  effectiveness.  They 
conclude  with  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  qrganl^- 
tional  change,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
propose  a  classification  of  approaches  to  change, 
from  direct  exhortation  to  complesx  changes  in 
organizational  structure.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  LeUa 

Am  J  Soc  72:677  My  ’67  490w 
“Katz  and  Kahn,  distinguished  and  seasoned 
collaborators,  have  [not  only]  .  .  .  been  able 
to  advance  organizational  theory  to  a  more 
sophisticated  plane,  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
removing  some  substantial  roadblocks  to  its 
further  development.  .  .  .  They  have  created  a 
fresh  framework,  really  a  meta-theory  which 
allows  us  to  see  and  order  the  complexity 
of  variables  and  interrelationships  through 
a  general  systems  approach.  .  .  .  Ironical¬ 
ly,  the  chapters  which  I  personally  valued 
the  most  have,  I  thhik,  only  tenuous  con¬ 
nection  with  systems  theory,  those  on  ‘lead¬ 
ership,’  ‘psychological  bases  of  organizational 
effectiveness,’  and  ‘organizational  roles.’  .  . 
Some  of  the  best  chapters  (from  a  systems 
viewpoint)  seemed  needlessly  removed  (almost 
withdrawn)  from  organizational  realities,  from 
empirical  data,  from  operational  testing  of 
hypothesis.  Perhaps  this  Is  inevitable  when 
scholars  of  this  caliber  reach  so  high  for  an 
embracing,  unified  theory.”  W.  Q.  Bennls 
Am  Soc  R  31:746  O  ’66  760w 


“A  great  many  interesting  ideas  are  presented 
that  merit  our  attention  [but]  the  book  falls 
short  of  [its]  stated  objectives.  .  .  .  Useful 
hypotheses  have  been  and  perhaps  will  continue 
to  be  generated  using  [the  general  systems 
theory]  of  definitions,  but  no  new  ones  are 
generated  in  this  book.,  ...  A  second  short¬ 
coming  arises  from  the  authors’  repeated  allu¬ 
sions  to  ‘traditional  organization  theory.’  Tradi¬ 
tional  theory  is  equated  with  the  writings  of 
Weber,  Taylor,  and  Gulick;  none  of  them  can 
be  considered  as  a  recent  theorist  nor  as 
representing  the  current  state  of  theory  in  this 
field.  .  .  .  They  are  also  misinterpreted  on 
some  crucial  points  in  the  argument  of  the 
book.  .  .  [The  third  failure]  derives  from 
the  excessive  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  a  justification  once  again  of  key  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  democratic  leadership  school. 
.  .  The  large  body  of  research  whose 

findings  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  human 
relations  school  is  inadequately  treated.  .  .  . 
The  thread  of  the  argument  often  hangs  on 
hypotheses  for  which  there  are  conflicting  or 
inconsistent  findings.  .  .  .  For  many  of  the 
assertions  no  evidence  is  presented  at  all.” 
P.  E.  Mott 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:251  My  ’67  850w 


‘[Katz  and  Kahn]  propose  an  open-systen 
theory,  built  in  part  upon  the  event-structun 
theory  of  F  H.  Allport,  the  theory  of  actlor 
of  Talcott  Parsons,  and  the  general  system 
theory  of  J.  G.  Miller,  which  is  supposed  t< 
overcome  the  inadequacies  of  existing  effort 


“A  long  overdue  book  that  is  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  developing  area  of  mental 
health  and  its  relationship  to  the  law.  .  .  .  Both 
sections  of  the  book  are  filled  with  excerpts 
from  the  writings  of  known  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry  and  law.  Several  in  depth 
legal  case  studies  are  used  to  provide  insights 
into  the  problems  discussed.  In  addition  to 
these  case  studies,  much  attention  is  focused 
on  judicial  opinions  which  have  attempted  to 
wrestle  with  mental  health  problems.  A  pio¬ 
neering  work  which  should  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  library  of  anyone  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  problems  of  mental  health.” 

Choice  4:318  My  ‘67  160w 
“The  psychoanalytic  approach  is  an  orthodox 
Freudian  one  that  will  not  find  favor  with  non- 
Freudians  or  neo-Freudians.  However,  .  .  . 

the  thoroughness,  precision,  and  relevancy  of  the 
applications  are  impressive  indeed.  .  .  .  [In  the 
second  section]  the  spectrum  of  opinions  from 
eminent  workers  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  Is 
quite  broad  and  gives  good  sampling  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  theory  as  these  relate  to  the  law.  ’This 
volume  belongs  in  all  libraries  that  have  com¬ 
prehensive  collections  in  the  fields  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  clinical  psy¬ 
chology,  or  counseling  and  in  any  law-book 
collection  that  attempts  to  keep  up-to-date  in 
these  subjects.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  92:1501  Ap  1  ’67  160w 


KATZ,  MILTON.  The  things  that  are  Caesar’s. 
227p  $4.95  Knopf 

320  Power  (Social  sciences).  The  State. 
Executive  power  66-19382 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Nichols 

Am  Hist  R  72:1338  J1  ’67  660w 
Choice  4:347  My  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Maciver 

Poi  Sci  Q  82:634  D  '67  1160w 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Kissinger 

Reporter  36:61  Je  1  ’67  600w 


KATZ,  ROBERT.  Death  In  Rome.  334p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

945.091  Ardeatlne  Massacre,  1944.  World 
War,  1939-1946 — Italy  66-23473 

“some  Italian  anti-Germans  attacked 
and  killed  a  number  of  German  SS  police  in 
German-occupied  Rome.  Hitler  retalfated  by 
exterminating  335  civilians  in  the  labyrinths 
in  Via  Ardeatlna.  ['The  author]  has  inter¬ 
viewed  partisans,  read  the  record  and  retold 
the  Incident.  (Christian  Century)  Index. 


Many  of  [the  author’s]  sources  are  Indeed 
Impeccable,  but  a  good  number  are  of  quite 
dubious  value.  .  .  ;  It  is  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  author,  that  the  degree  of  his  political 
naivetd  becomes  apparent.  .  .  .  For  [Mr.  Katz], 
any  acnon  against  the  Nazi  occupiers  becomes 
automatically  an  Instrument  against  tyranny 
and  antidemocracy.  In  the  opinion  of  this  re- 

TtoiYo®*’’ r.  evidence  that  the 

Italian  Communists  had  no  intention  of  replac- 

tyranny  with  a  democratic 

"1®^®  Interested  in 
®®"ablishlng  th^r  own  form  of  ‘antidemo¬ 

cracy.  Eric  Waldman 

America  116:190  F  4  ’67  760w 
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Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Delzell 

Am  Hist  R  72:1443  J1  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  William  Reitzel 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:224  My  ’67  360w 
“Mr.  Katz  has  admirably  reconstructed  the 
events  of  those  terrible  hours  in  a  lucid  and 
objective  prose.  He  has  gone  everywhere, 
pored  over  documents,  questioned^the  partici¬ 
pants.  In  short,  his  is,  from  all  appearances, 
the  first  unprejudiced  book-length  study  of 
the  massacre.  If  controversy  swirls  about 
•Death  in  Rome’,  it  will  surely  result  from 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  actions  of  Pius 
XII.  .  .  .  What  the  truth  is,  may  never  be 
known.  Mr.  Katz,  however,  has  provided  us 
with  a  stimulating  and  provocative  study  of 
one  chapter  in  man’s  long  history  of  bestial¬ 
ity.”  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  26:413  F  15  ’67  950w 
Christian  Century  84:143  F  1  ’67  90w 
“■yWiy  did  Pius  XII  let  these  men  die?  Mr. 
Katz  claims  the  Pope  did  so  for  political  rea¬ 
sons;  most  of  the  partisans  were  radicals  of 
every  stripe  and  the  Vatican  feared  a  Com¬ 
munist  take-over  of  the  city  once  the  Germans 
left.  .  .  .  Mr.  Katz’s  book  is  [a]  well-docu¬ 
mented  statement  to  provide  a  beginning  In 
understanding  this  complex  period  of  history, 
I  couldn’t  put  it  down.  For  all  libraries.” 
F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  91:6082  D  15  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  Raphael  Rothstein 

Nation  204:663  My  22  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:13  F  23  ’67  370w 
“[The  author]  has  supported  his  research 
with  extensive  personal  interviews,  and  he 
writes  his  account  with  care,  right  down  to 
documenting  conversational  fragments  with 
footnotes.  All  this  should  make  an  interesting 
book,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  it  doesn’t. 
On  analysis,  though,  several  factors  contribute 
to  its  lack  of  success.  To  begin  with,  Katz 
is  a  lusterless  writer.  Staccato  sentences  and 
short  paragraphs,  calculated  to  have  shock 
effect,  create  only  an  impression  of  jerkin  ess 
in  style  and  structure.  Grisly  aspects  are  in¬ 
cluded  merely  because  they  are  grisly.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  comes  down  hard  ...  on  Pope 
Plus  XII’s  ‘grotesque  silence  at  the  massacre’; 
somehow,  though.  The  Deputy  [by  Rolf  Hoch- 
huth,  BRD  1964]  took  care  of  that  issue  in 
part,  and  the  theme  is  not  quite  able  to 
sustain  an  entire  book.”  Walter  Guzzardi 
Sat  R  50:42  F  4  ’67  650w 


KAUFMAN.  GLEN,  it.  auth.  Design  on  fab¬ 
rics.  See  Johnston.  M.  P. 


KAUFMAN,  SUE.  Diary  of  a  mad  housewife. 

311p  $5.95  Random  house 

67-12721 

“Bettina  Balser.  in  her  mid-thirtles,  with  a 
husband,  two  daughters  aged  nine  and  seven, 
and  a  big  bright  apartment  on  Central  Park 
West,  (New  York  City),  has  arrived  at  a  point 
In  her  life  where  she  has  completely  lost  her 
way,  her  purpose,  her  identity.  She  is  literally 
terrified  of  so  many  things  .  .  .  that  she  is 
also  afraid  she  is  losing  her  mind.  She  decides 
to  write  out  the  things  that  so  alarm  her,  as 
a  form  of  therapy.  .  .  .  Her  children,  her  hus¬ 
band,  their  way  of  life,  their  friends  and  social 
life  are  revealed  through  these  .  .  .  writing 
sessions.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  27:98  Je  1  ’67  440w 
“These  fevered  outpourings  that  tell  the 
story  of  a  contemporary  New  York  marriage 
are  in  their  wry  way  often  hilariously  funny, 
frightening  in  their  scarcely  controlled  hys¬ 
teria,  flat-footedly  sexy,  and  heartlessly  pene¬ 
trating  about  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  both 
male  and  female  protagonists.  It  makes  for 
very  lively  reading  Indeed  but.  having  said 
so  much,  I  must  add  that  the  whole  is  not 
as  good  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Somehow 
Jonathan  .  .  .  never  quite  convinces.  But 

[Bettlna’s]  desperate  attempts  to  cope  with 
what  he  has  turned  Into  are  all  too  credible 
and  one  feels  oneself  going  over  the  edge  of 
sanity  with  her.  .  .  .  Even  in  her  worst  mo¬ 
ments  she  never  loses  the  ability  to  laugh  at 
herself.  The  descriptions  of  one  day  with  a 
new  laundress  and  a  window  washer:  [or] 
of  a  far  too  fancy  catered  party  .  .  .  manage 
to  rouse  explosive  laughter  even  as  the  gorge 
rises  ”  K.  Cf.  Jackson 
rises,  234:108  Je  ’67  l?0vr 


The  inherent  weaknesses  of  a  first-person 
narrative  contribute  to  .  .  .  failure  as  a  novel. 
Tina  is  the  only  fully  realized  character;  her 
faulty  perception  determines  what  the  reader 
shall  know  about  the  men  in  her  life.  Women 
will  understand  and  sympathize  with  'rina’s 
problems,  and  Miss  Kaufman  exposes  the 
frustraUon,  dangers,  and  foibles  of  life  in  ‘fun 
city’  with  a  shrewd  and  knowing  eye.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  medium  to  large  fiction  collec¬ 
tions.”  Barbara  Nelson 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  30  ’67  180w 
“Miss  Kaufman  expresses  herself  in  a  very 
shrill  voice  in  this  overstaffed  account  of  the 
life  of  a  thirty-six-year-old  wife  and  mother. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  commonplace  tale,  which  would 
not  matter,  since  most  life  stories  run  to  one 
type  or  another,  but  Bettina  is  ordinary,  and 
so  IS  her  husband,  and  while  they  are  both 
pitiable,  they  cannot  stand  up  under  the 
lengthy  investigation  they  are  subjected  to 
In  this  niggling  novel.  It  is  suiyrlsing  that  a 
writer  of  Miss  Kaufman’s  proveil  talent  should 
offer  this  as  serious  work.” 

New  Yorker  43:107  Je  24  ’67  160w 


KAUFMANN,  WALTER,  ed.  The  wIU  to  power. 
See  Nietzsche,  P. 


KAVANAUGH,  JAMES.  A  modem  priest  looks 
at  his  outdated  church.  (Trident  press  bk) 
190p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 


230.2  Catholic  Church — Doctrinal  and  con¬ 
troversial  works  67-23591 

“The  burden  of  [the  author’s]  polemic  is 
that  a  church  founded  by  Christ  upon  the 
primacy  of  God’s  love  for  man  has  degenerated 
into  a  sterile  bureaucracy  guided  by  abstract 
legalism.  .  .  .  [He]  complains  that  [the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic]  church’s  strictures  against  mar¬ 
riage  for  priests,  birth  control,  and  divorce 
have  caused  untold  anguish  and  suffering  to 
the  faithful.  Dominated  by  un-Blblical  super¬ 
stition  and  decadent  traditionalism  in  every¬ 
thing  from  its  sermons  to  parochial  schools, 
the  church,  in  Kavanaugh’s  eyes,  is  .  .  .  out¬ 
dated  and  corrupt,”  (Time) 


Reviewed  by  Z.  E.  Lawhon  and  T.  M.  Garrett 
Best  Sell  27:132  J1  1  ’67  440w 
“No  Protestant  is  capable  of  Judging  the 
accuracy  or  fairness  of  a  book  such  as  this. 
But  having  recently  suffered  through  the 
melange  of  pious  self-congratulation,  statisti¬ 
cal  assessment,  and  debating  of  plans  and 
programs  addressed  to  problems  no  longer 
crucial  that  we  Methodists  call  annual  con¬ 
ference,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  Fr. 
Kavanaugh  has  Indulged  In  hyperbole  his  is 
a  mild  example  of  that  art — or  weakness.  If 
it  be  that.  The  book  is  highly  readable  and 
liberally  laced  with  illustrative  case  histories, 
and  it  has  a  force  and  Impact  that  is  almost 
physical.  Fr.  Kavanaugh  does  not  write  with 
sweet  reasonableness,  but  then  neither  did 
Luther.  And,  like  Luther,  he  Insists  he  is 
Interested  not  in  destroying  the  church  but 
in  saving  it.”  C.  M.  Smith 

Christian  Century  84:999  Ag  2  ’67  650w 
“Father  Kavanaugh  is  the  young  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  produced  from  one  of  the 
most  indignant  typewriters  of  the  year  a  1966 
magazine  article  called  ‘I  Am  a  Priest:  I  Want 
to  Marry.’  Now,  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
best-selling  aucoia  de  acandale,  he  has  ex¬ 
panded  belligerently  on  his  list  of  wants,  with¬ 
out  noticeably  expanding  his  perspective  be¬ 
yond  the  egocentric  limits  of  first-person  jour¬ 
nalism.  Readers  who  turn  to  this  book  looking 
for  an  insider’s  theses  of  indictment  will  be 
disappointed.  [This]  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
frustrated  man  rather  than  a  close  study  of 
the  institution  he  blames  for  frustrating  him.” 
Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  6  ’67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Horchler 

Commonweal  86:473  J1  28  '67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Eugene  Kennedy 
Critic  26:68  Ag  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:2416  Je  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  John  Leo 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  30  ’67  900w 
“Not  even  a  Paul  Blanshard  ever  wrote  this 
way.  It  is  the  kind  of  prose  usually  reserved 
to  pulp  pamphlets  written  to  expose  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  But  there  is  one  difference.  Father 
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KAVANAUGH,  JAMES — Continued 
Kavanaugh  undeniably  loves  the  Church.  His 
denunciation  is  expressive  more  of  a  priest 
unable  to  bear  the  discrepancy  between  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  and  Catholic  reality  than  of  a  man 
trying  to  evaluate  the  Church  dispassionately. 
For  just  that  reason  Father  Kavanaugh’s  book 
has  a  compelling  power.  It  cuts  not  only 
through  the  pretensions  of  an  antiauated 
Church,  but  also  through  the  Church  of  Vatican 
11.  It  screams  and  it  shouts.  But  what  comes 
through  is  the  voice  of  a  man  who  takes 
Christianity  seriously,  who  will  not  be  put  on. 
who  will  say  what  he  thinks  must  be  said 
whatever  the  cost  to  him  personaliy.  .  .  . 

Father  Kavanaugh  symbolizes  the  real  drama 
of  reform.”  Daniel  Callahan 

Sat  R  50:24  J1  29  ’67  600w 
“Thanks  in  large  measure  to  its  shock  value, 
as  well  as  an  aggressive  publicity  campaign 
on  its  behalf.  LthisJ  book  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  prolitable  publishing  success.  .  .  . 
As  a  result  of  the  church’s  puritanical  ap¬ 
proach  to  moral  Issues,  says  Kavanaugh,  ‘the 
Catholic  is  obsessed  with  sex’ — and  he,  lor  one, 
seems  to  be.  About  three-fourths  of  his  ex¬ 
amples  of  church-imposed  agony  involve  sex: 
most  of  the  cases  are  described  in  prose  that 
might  seem  a  trifle  fetid  for  a  true-confession 
magazine.  .  .  .  IThe  author’s]  major  polemical 
weapon  is  the  sweeping  generalization.  .  .  . 

Dismissing  the  Intellectual  achievements  of 
Jesuits  John  Courtney  Murray  and  Karl  Rahner, 
Kavanaugh  insists  that  'Catholic  theology  died 
somewhere  between  Thomas  and  Tarzan. '  .  .  . 
Many  Catholics  who  hope  and  pray  for  renewal 
may  have  cause  to  suspect  that  Kavanaugh  s 
angry  and  oversimplified  criticism  can  only  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  forces  of  change  within 
the  churMij^^  ^ 


KAY,  HELEN.  Man  and  mastiff:  the  story  of 
the  St  Bernard  dog  through  history.  133p  li 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.74  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

636.7  St  Bernard  dogs — Juvenile  literature 

67-878 

The  author  presents  stories  about  the  St. 
Bernard  dog  ‘‘from  legend,  myth,  and  history, 
including  the  founding  of  the  first  hospice  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  the  dogs’  training  and  special 
characteristics,  and  accounts  of  famous  rescues. 
[Bibliogr^hy.  Index.]  Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


‘‘A  thorough  and  engrossing  account.  .  .  . 
Carefully  researched  scientific  data  are  smooth¬ 
ly  incorporated  into  the  text.  The  many  photo¬ 
graphs  include  historic  sculpture  and  prints.” 

Lois  j  92:2451  Je  15  ’67  60w 

“Burrowing  into  science  and  literatui’e,  an¬ 
thropology  and  anecdote  [the  author]  has  com¬ 
pounded  a  thorough  and  admirable  history  of  the 
St.  Bernard.  The  origins  of  the  breed  are  traced 
back  past  their  snow  rescue  work  with  the 
monks  at  the  hospice,  past  ancestors  who  fir.st 
came  to  the  Alps  as  Roman  war-dogs,  to  their 
prehistoric  evolution  from  wild  beast  to  man’s 
working  companions.  What  finally  emerges — 
besides  a  delightful  visit  with  the  dogs  at  the 
hospice  today — is  an  unsentimental  portrait  of 
a  gentle  and  successful  worker  in  the  business 
of  saving  strangers.”  Ellen  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  18  ’67  150w 


KAYIRA,  LEGSON.  The  looming  shadow.  143p 
$3.95  Doubleday 

67-15367 

’fhe  author  of  I  Will  Try  (BRD  1965)  “centers 
his  story  on  Musyani,  accused  of  witchcraft. 
When  Mu.syani’s  antagonist  [Matenda]  dies 
after  a  mysterious  and  prolonged  illness,  the 
village  chief  [holds]  the  traditional  trial  by  or¬ 
deal — involving  the  drinking  of  a  concoction 
containing  the  poisonous  mwavi  root — between 
Musyani  and  the  village  witch  doctor.  Al¬ 
though  the  government  has  outlawed  even  the 
possession  of  the  mwavi  root,  the  chief  is  de¬ 
termined  to  achieve  at  least  partial  realism 
by  using  pigeons  in  place  of  the  two  men.” 
(Library  J) 


“This  novel  is  designed  to  show  two  aspects 
of  native  African  life:  first,  the  ancient  super¬ 
stitions  which  still  play  an  important  role;  .  .  . 
and  second,  the  complete  lack  of  awareness 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  white 
legal  authorities.  .  .  .  [However.  Mr.  Kayira] 
has  not  succeeded  In  giving  us  a  memorable 


novel  because  he  has  padded  his  narrative 
with  too  much  trivial  and  time-mai'king  detail. 
This  tale  should  really  have  been  written  as  a 
short  story.”  F.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:190  Ag  15  ’67  400w 
“In  spite  of  an  occasional  awkwardness,  Mr. 
Kayira  sustains  a  good  level  of  interest  through¬ 
out,  especially  in  Ins  portrayal  of  the  villagers, 
uue  evident  wea,i.ness,  however,  is  having  a 
three-year-old  boy  instantly  become  a  mature 
youth.  Mr.  Kayira’ s  prose,  sparse  and  discip¬ 
lined,  shows  the  influence  of  his  time  spent  in 
America.  A  recommended  purchase,  especially 
for  libraries  wnose  readers  enjoyed  the  first 
book.”  R.  G;  Mclnnis 

Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  22Uw 
Reviewed  by  Valeria  Gregory 

Library  J  92:3870  O  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
Time  90:86  Ag  4  '67  180w 


KAZAMIAS,  ANDREAS  M.  Politics,  society  and 
secondary  education  in  England.  381p  $8.50 
Univ.  of  Pa.  press 

373.42  Education — Great  Britain — History. 

Education,  Secondary  65-22383 

The  author’s  "intent  is  to  record  and  explain 
the  changing  'ofiiciar  conception  of  secondary 
education  between  1895  and  1926,  with  a  brief 
glance  at  the  years  between  the  latter  date 
and  the  late  1940's.  His  questions  are:  ‘What 
were  the  ideological  changes  in  English  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  especially  from  the  Bryce 
Commission  to  the  Hadow  Report,  and  how  can 
they  be  expained?'  ”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Index. 


“[The  author's]  answers  to  the  questions 
which  form  the  themes  of  his  book  are  not  un¬ 
common  or  especially  arresting.  .  .  .  On  one  lev¬ 
el,  [he]  is  quite  good.  This  level  is  the  ex¬ 
pounding  of  texts:  the  exposition  of  the  nature, 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  arguments, 
propositions,  recommendations  and  require¬ 
ments  in  reports,  speeches,  and  legislation.  We 
know  extremely  well  just  what,  for  instance, 
the  point  of  view  in  the  Bryce  report  was  and 
exactly  how  that  in  Hadow  was  different.  .  .  . 
Within  a  narrow  frame  of  reference  Kazamias 
has  written  a  lucid  (though  stylistically  very 
flat),  useful,  and  intelligent  book.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  answering  his  first  question  regarding 
the  changing  official  conceptions  of  secondary 
education,  but  he  has  not  handled  his  second 
one  regarding  the  explanation  of  these  changes 
with  anything  like  equal  success.”  M.  B.  Katz 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:297  spring  ‘67  3150w 
“In  undertaking  this  work,  [the  author]  has 
analysed  exhaustively  a  substantial  volume  of 
material,  including  Hansard,  official  publica¬ 
tions,  and  a  series  of  secondary  works  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  There  is,  in  his  references,  nothing 
to  indicate  any  detailed  work  on  the  sources  in 
private  papers  and  in  the  official  archives,  ei¬ 
ther  central  or  local.  .  .  .  This  is  not,  of 

course,  history  as  it  would  be  understood  by 
professional  historians.  It  is  a  commentary  on 
recent  events,  made  by  an  Intelligent  man,  who 
is  able  to  spot  contradictions  when  they  ap¬ 
pear,  but  w'ho  is  unable  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  issues  that  arise.” 

TLS  p747  Ag  17  ’67  290w 


arrangement:  a  novel. 
444p  $6.95  Stem  &  Day 


.  ....  OV-iUiJZO 

I  his  IS  the  story  of  Evangelos  Topouzoglou 
or  Evans  Arness  or  Eddie  Anderson,  as  he  is 
variously  known,  son  of  a  Greek  rug  merchant 
from  Anatolia.  A  successful  advertising  man 
with  a  wife  who  loves  him,  he  ruins  himself, 
ostensibly  because  of  an  affair  with  a  mistress 
•  •  •  actually  because  he  is  seeking  to  es¬ 
cape  from  those  ‘arrangements’  which  he  has 
made  with  life.  He  has  prostituted  his  talent 
writer  by  becoming  a  huckster:  he  has 
drifted  into  a  marriage  of  habit  and  conven¬ 
ience,  and  his  attempts  to  escape  lead  him  to 
attempted  suicide  and  a  mental  breakdown.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:701  My  6  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Sigglns 

Best  Sell  26:434  Mr  1  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Casslll 

Book  Week  p3  F  26  ’67  1200w 
,  ‘‘Kazan’s  hero  ...  is  Anthony  Burgess’  ‘hum- 

ClockwSrk  Orange 
1  1  f/.own  disturbingly,  somehow  bor¬ 

ingly,  large.  His  spirit  of  sex  is  much  the  same 
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as  the  ‘narrator’- — a  meaningless,  feelingless, 
necessary  urge.  His  ‘arrangement’  is  tawdi-y 
apostrophe  as  is  his  life.  Eddie's  trouble  is  that 
his  creator  was  not,  say,  Samuel  Beckett  (Ka¬ 
zan’s  cinematic  and  dramatic  expertise  does  not 
carry  over  to  the  novel  except  in  dialogue),.  Ed¬ 
die  has  no  saving  grace  and  his  mind,  friends, 
relations  are  those  of  a  tiresome  neighbor  whom 
the  world  will  not  miss.” 

Choice  4:422  Je  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks  ' 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  2  ’67 
650w 


Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:258  Ja  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracy 

New  Repub  156:32  Mr  4  ’67  1250w 
‘‘Kazan’s  book  has  a  certain  raw  graceless¬ 
ness  which  I  have  not  often  encountered,  and 
which  1  And  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  a  ter¬ 
ribly  naked  book — not  blatantly  so,  but  un¬ 
comfortably  direct.  .  .  .  [He  does  not]  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  trying  to  write  a  nov¬ 
el.  ..  .  He  is  trying  to  teli  us  something,  and 
not  only  for  his  sake — for,  then.  The  Arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  arresting  tour  de  force  from  an  em¬ 
inent  man  of  the  theater — but  also  for  ours. 
.  .  .  [His  book]  has  the  urgency  of  a  confes¬ 
sion  and  the  stammering  authority  of  a  plea. 
.  .  .  The  relationship  between  Seraphaim  [the 
father]  and  Eddie-Evangeleh  is  amazing  in  its 
candor  and  honesty,  and  very  moving.  .  .  . 
[And  the!  portrait  of  the  wife  is  .  .  .  free  of 
that  hostility  which  we  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  whenever  an  American  woman  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  pages  of  American  fiction.”  James 
Baldwin 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:17  Mr  23  ’67  3200w 
Reviewed  by  Ivan  Gold 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  26  '67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:92B  F  27  ’67  410w 


‘‘Elia  Kazan,  after  directing  many  plays  and 
moving  pictures  1  admire,  has  published  his 
first  novel  .  .  .  and  if  he  has  proved  to  be  less 
than  a  master  of  the  form  he  has  adopted,  he 
has  at  least  shown  an  awareness  of  the  nov¬ 
el’s  possibilities  in  this  age.  .  .  .  The  book  by 
and  large  is  put  together  out  of  stock  materi¬ 
als:  the  successful,  promiscuous,  disillusioned 
advertising  man;  the  adroitly  self-protective 
wife;  the  nymphomaniac  who  sees  through  the 
frauds  of  society;  the  college-age  daughter 
who  has  to  have  an  abortion,  etc.  Mix  with 
plenty  of  four-letter  words,  and  there  you  are. 
It’s  certainly  not  altogether  bad;  parts,  indeed 
.  .  .  are  excellent.  The  writing  is  lively,  and 
there  are  effective  figures  of  speech.  .  .  .  But, 
whatever  else  happens  to  him,  Eddie  Anderson 
remains  on  the  surface  of  life,  where  he  start¬ 
ed.  I  don’t  blame  Kazan  for  not  answering 
questions  that  are  probably  unanswerable,  but 
I  do  blame  him  for  not  posing  the  questions 
in  some  fresh  way  that  might  give  us  a  new 
insight.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:25  Mr  4  ’67  1350w 


Time  89:92  F  24  ’67  430w 
TLS  p413  My  18  ’67  600w 


KEARNS,  JACK.  The  million  dollar  gate  [by] 
Jack  “Doc”  Kearns  with  Oscar  Fraley.  335p 
pi  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

796.8  Boxing  64-15459 

The  autobiography  of  a  boxing  manager  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  assistance  of  a  sportswriter. 


“Many  boxing  authorities  consider  ‘Doc 
Kearns  the  greatest  fight  manager  of  this 
century.  Upon  completing  this  book  the  reader 
may  feel  that  fight  manipulator  would  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  term.  .  .  .  This  is 
hi.s  colorful,  candid  ‘as  told  to’  autobiography 
of'  how  he  boozed,  wenched,  and  conned  his 
wav  through  seven  decades.  Lively  anecdote- 
packed  account.s  of  Dempsey.  Tex  Rickard, 
Mickey  Walker  and  other  boxing  figures  make 
this  ah  Interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  boxing.  Candid  and  uninhibited,  this  conver¬ 
sationally-styled  recital  is  recommended  as  an 
autobiography  of  a  unique  personality.”  Robert 

■Van  Ilenthuysen  _ _  ,  _ _ _ 

Library  J  91:5950  D  1  66  120w 
“Without  Kearns  there  would  have  been  no 
Dempsey,  and  boxing  hi.story  would  have  suf¬ 
fered.  He  had  a  talent  for  developing  fighters 
and  a  canniness  for  building  gates.  In  this 
book  Oscar  Fraley,  one  of  our  great  sports 
writers,  recounts  the  exploits  of  the  shrewd 
manager  and  his  tough,  hungry  fighters,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fights.”  Rex 

Lardner  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  50w 


KEAST,  ALLEN.  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands:  a  natural  history;  foreword  by  Alan 
Morehead;  phot,  by  Stan  Breeden  and  others; 
maps  by  Kenneth  Thompson.  (The  continents 
we  live  on)  298p  $20  Random  house 
574.994  Natural  history — ^Australia.  Natural 
history — Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Natural  his- 
toryi — New  Zealand  66-21843 

This  volume  describes  the  geology,  geography, 
ecology  and  unique  animal  and  plant  life  of 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Book  Week  pl9  D  11  '66  40w 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  '66 
150w 

“[This]  is  a  magnificent  work.  .  .  .  The 
author,  an  Australian  biologist  with  20  years 
experience  in  the  areas  he  writes  about,  has 
produced  a  wealth  of  fascinating  facts.  .  .  . 
The  249  piiotographs  (106  in  color)  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  Swiss  gi-avure  as  the  earlier 
volumes  in  the  series  and  are  superb.  .  .  . 
Popular  in  style,  this  will  appeal  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  natural 
history  and  young  adults.  Some  libraries  may 
find  it  expensive,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
price.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  91:5986  D  1  ’66  200w 


“This  [is  an]  authoritatively  Informative  and 
beautifully  illustrated  book.  .  .  .  Allen  Keast  has 
long  been  one  of  the  Pacific  area’s  finest  nat¬ 
uralists.  .  .  .  [We  have]  a  book  that  is  at  once 
a  delight  to  browse  through  and  a  valuable 
reference  source.  .  .  .  Sectional  relief  maps 
keep  the  reader  well  oriented  (a  scale  with 
each  map  would  have  been  useful),  scientific 
names  are  given  in  addition  to  common  names. 

.  .  .  [However]  there  are  many  more  species  of 
Rhododendron  than  the  48  species  given.  .  .  . 
With  admonition  by  Moorehead,  and  with  Keast 
as  a  guide  to  the  Initially  bewildering  diver¬ 
sity  of  unique  flora  and  fauna,  the  visitor  can 
see,  with  patience  and  intelligent  planning  of 
his  days  (and  nights,  for  many  animals  are 
nocturnal),  many  facets  of  the  life  of  this  iso¬ 
lated  continent  and  of  the  Islands  beyond.” 
H.  M.  Van  Deusen 

Natur  Hist  76:64  Mr  ’67  600w 


“It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
Australian  was  forever  worsted,  not  by  the 
hostility  of  man  or  a  con.^piracy  of  enemies, 
but  by  hi.s  environment — which  1  have  always 
imagined  as  harsh  and  desolate.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  suggests  that  I  am  mistaken  and  mis¬ 
taken  badly.  ...  I  found  the  deep-seated 
peculiarities  of  Australia  interesting;  and  the 
combination  of  travel  photographs  and  natural 
history,  which  seems  to  be  the  editorial  formula 
of  this  series,  presents  a  professional  smooth¬ 
ness  that  is  pleasant  enough.”  Caskie  Stinnett 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  D  4  ’66  200w 


KEAST.  JAMES  ALLEN.  See  Keast,  A. 


KEATS,  EZRA  JACK.  Peter’s  chair,  unp  col  il 

$3.95:  lib  bdg  $.3,79  Harper 

67-4816 

“A  small  boy  who  has  seen  his  very  own 
crib  and  high  chair  painted  pink  for  a  baby 
sister  decides  he  will  run  away.  He  salvages 
his  chair  and  other  essential  properties  and  ar¬ 
ranges  them  lust  outside  the  window.  .  .  .  But 
Peter  finds  that  he  can’t  sit  in  his  old  chair — 
he  is  too  big.  Realizing  his  own  status,  he  is 
able  to  accept  the  baby:  he  suggests  that  the 
chair  be  painted  pink — for  Susie,  using  her 
name  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Ages  four  to  seven.” 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  bv  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ‘67 

220w 


Horn  Bk  43:582  O  ’67  120w 


“A  more  charming  or  contemporary  child 
than  Peter  of  A  Snowy  Day  [BRD  19631  or 
Whistle  for  Willie  [BRD  19641  is  hard  to  bring 
to  mind.  .  .  .  Again  using  collage  technique, 
the  author- illustrator  has  done  a  superb  job  of 
visualizing  the  rebellion  of  a  child  who  feels 
that  his  place  in  the  family  has  been  usurped. 
Mr.  Keats  deserve.s  the  highest  praise  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  quality  of  his  previous  books  about 
Peter.”  Ann  Currah 

Library  J  92:872  F  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  bv  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  .Te  18  ’67  130w 


“With  artful  artlessness,  this  very  simple 
story  of  sibling  dethronement  suggests  the  be¬ 
havior  patterns  of  the  resentful  child  but  does 
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KEATS,  E.  J. — Continued 

so  with  an  amused  affection  that  robs  the  book 
of  either  minatory  or  purposive  message.  .  .  . 
The  deft  and  colorful  collage  pictures  show  an 
engaging  little  brown  face  intent  upon  preserv¬ 
ing — if  not  enhancing — his  role.”  Zena  Suther¬ 
land 

Sat  R  60:35  Je  17  ’67  140w 


KEATS,  JOHN.  The  new  Romans;  an  American 
experience.  249p  $5.95  Lippincott 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  National  character¬ 
istics,  American  67-24009 

The  author  of  The  Sheepskin  Psychosis  (BRD 
1965)  draws  upon  his  own  experiences  and  those 
of  his  contemporaries  in  his  discussion  of  the 
quality  of  American  civilization  in  the  twentieth 
century — an  America  full  of  trash  and  violence 
on  the  one  hand  yet  seeking  a  new  renaissance 
on  the  other.  A  portion  of  this  book  originally 
appeared  in  Holiday  magazine. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Tremonti 

Best  Sell  27:322  N  15  ’67  1300w 
“What  makes  [this  book]  fascinating  and 
maybe  (God  help  the  word)  even'  important  is 
the  insight  with  which  [Keats]  intercuts  his 
David  Copperfield  stuff  [about  his  parents  and 
their  times]  with  what  (I  believe)  will  be  our 
own  kids’  memories  of  us,  their  parents  and  the 
times  in  which  they  grew  up.  .  .  .  It’s  a  damn 
good  book.  It  amused  me.  It  moved  me.  And  it 
made  me  both  remember  and  think.  Also,  I  get 
the  feeing  that  Keats  is  intelligent.  ...  I  stuck 
around  with  Keats  for  249  pages  and  not  once, 
not  once,  did  he  ever  say  anything  dumb.  This, 
in  the  America  he  analyzes  with  such  rare  san¬ 
ity,  might  just  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Lippincott- 
wise.  The  very  American  symptom  he  so  rightly 
deplores — the  flashy,  well-packaged  half-truth 
(The  Medium  Is  the  Message;  How  to  Make  a 
Mfllion  Dollars  by  Buying  on  Margin  and  Drink¬ 
ing  Steadily)  has  a  tendency  to  sell  better  than 
Keats’  non- flashy,  whole  truths.  ...  Why  don’t 
you  buy  it.’’  George  Axelrod 

Book  World  plO  N  19  ’67  660w 
Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  31  ’67 
700w 

“In  his  time,  John  Keats  has  buried  a  host  of 
critical  shafts  in  the  tender  hide  of  the  affluent 
society.  Now,  evidently  at  a  personal  water¬ 
shed,  he  heis  broadened  his  target  to  include 
everything  about  us.  His  modest  goal  here  is 
to  establish  ‘who  we  really  are  and  how  we  got 
that  way’ ;  and  his  mirror  is  himself,  as  a  rea¬ 
sonably  representative  specimen  of  ‘the  genera¬ 
tion  and  social  class  that  has  the  governance  of 
America  in  hand.’  ...  It  is  too  much,  of  course 
— a  red,  white  and  blue,  large  economy-size 
package  of  ‘contradictions,  confusions  and  cer¬ 
tainties,’  But  Mr,  Keats,  always  provocative, 
manages  to  say  a  mouthfifl  even  when  he  bites 
off  more  than  he  can  chew.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  29  ’67  230w 


KEENE,  DONALD.  No;  the  classical  theatre 
of  Japan;  phot,  by  Kaneko  Hiroshi;  with  an 
introd.  by  Ishikawa  Jun.  311p  $27.60  Kodan- 
sha  International/USA,  Ltd. 

792.0952  Theater — Japan  66-25756 

The  professor  of  Japanese  at  Columbia  gives 
an  historical  background  for  the  Japanese 
dramatic  form  No  and  gives  information 
“necessary  for  [its]  appreciation.  .  .  .  Kyogen, 
a  comic  farce  given  in  the  interlude,  is  also 
discussed  and  Illustrated.  Included  are  a  list 
of  plays  currently  performed,  drawings  of  roles 
and  costumes,  and  a  phono-sheet  of  music.” 
(Library  J) 


is  in  the  same  format  as  the  author’s  earlier 
book  [Bunraku;  the  art  of  Japanese  puppet 
theatre,  BRD  1965,]  .  .  .  and  is  iiluminated  by 
the  same  virtuoso  photographer,  .  .  .  There 
are  performance  photographs  which  catch 
the  essence  of  a  scene,  portraits  of  great 
masks,  illustrations  of  No’s  history  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  Included  is  a  recording  of  excerpts 
from  one  of  the  most  popular  plays,  ‘Funa 
Benkei’  .  .  .  with  a  translation.  In  short,  this 
is  a  big,  sumptuous,  comprehensive  book, 
beautifully  thought  out  and  beautifully  put  to¬ 
gether.”  Oliver  atatler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ja  1  ’67  1450w 


KEENLEYSIDE,  HUGH  L.  International  aid:  a 
summary;  with  special  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  United  Nations.  343p  $6.50 
Heineman 

309.2  Hconomlc  assistance.  Technical  as¬ 
sistance.  United  Nations  66-22154 

“'The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  includ¬ 
ing  a  .  .  .  review  of  current  United  Nations  aid 
programs,  a  brief  historical  account,  a  .  .  .  de¬ 
scription  of  the  financial  and  procedural  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  some  typical  United  Nations 
lirograms,  and  .  .  .  suggestions  for  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  programs  of  the  future.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[Keenleyside’s]  emphasis  is  on  UN  activi¬ 
ties,  although  he  deals  with  unilateral  aid  to 
some  considerable  extent.  His  book  is  similar 
in  content  and  tone  to  Fred  Tickner’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  [BRD  19671.  Both  are  schol¬ 
arly,  even-tempered  approaches  to  a  factious 
subject  and  fortunately  they  complement  rather 
than  duplicate  one  another.”  K.  F.  Kister 
Library  J  92:1165  Mr  15  ’67  130w 
“[The  author,]  who  was  the  UN’s  director 
general  of  technical  assistance  for  eight  years, 
appreciates  the  magnitude  of  economic  progress 
throughout  the  world.  ...  At  the  same  time,  he 
recognizes  that  the  barest  beginning  has  been 
made  in  international  aid.  .  .  .  For  the  student 
interested  in  surveying  the  Institutional  arrange¬ 
ments  for  dispensing  international  aid,  for  the 
technical  expert  or  administrator  about  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  aid  project,  and  for  the  general 
reader  who  is  baffled  by  the  seeming  failures 
of  international  and  national  aid  programs,  this 
book  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  and 
encouragement”  D.  A.  Graber 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:460  S  ’67  600w 


KEETON,  GEORGE  W.  The  Norman  conquest 
and  tlie  common  law.  238p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 
347  Law — Great  Britain  66-70807 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Dunham 

Am  Hist  R  72:545  Ja  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  G.  L.  Langmuir 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:223  Mr  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:466  Je  ’67  190w 


KELEN,  EMERY,  comp.  Proverbs  of  many  na- 
*1-  by  Emery  Kelen.  63o 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.70  Lothrop 

398.9  Proverbs— Juvenile  literature  66-17867 
The  proverbs  “are  grouped  by  theme  or 
moral  ymder. such  titles  as  ‘Deeds  Count.  Not 
Words.  Wait  and  See.  ‘Know  Your  Limita¬ 
tions.  Those  with  related  teachings  are  print¬ 
ed  on  pages  opposite  each  other,  e.g.  ‘Don’t  Be 
Lazy  and  ‘Help  Yourself.’  .  .  .  Grades  two  to 
four.”  (Library  J) 


“This  Is  the  most  comprehensive  book  of 
No  drama  ever  published  in  English.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  is  widely  known  for  his  scholarship 
on  Japanese  literature  and  theater.  The  many 
photographs  are  by  ...  a  leading  photograph¬ 
er  of  Japan,  who  had  to  work  under  the 
difficult  conditions  of  the  performances,  yet 
captured  their  beauty.  .  .  .  This  beautiful  book 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  drama  enthusiasts 
and  libraries  that  serve  them  should  acquire 
it.”  R.  T.  Dol 

Library  J  92:255  Ja  16  ’67  130w 


“[The  author]  gives  the  receptive  foreigner 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
preparation,  and  he  gives  it  from  a  store  of 
knowledge,  affection  and  insight  which  la 
unique,  (Jf  all  the  foreigners  who  have  studied 
No,  he  has  come  closest  to  it.  .  .  .  The  book 


.  AS  a  browsing  book,  with  simple  line  draw¬ 
ings  on  every  page,  [this]  will  Interest  chil¬ 
dren  and  give  them  one  more  example  of  the 
basic  similarity  that  is  found  in  the  beliefs  and 
attitudes  of  peoples,  of  varying  geographical 
and  eUinic  backgrounds  around  the 
world.  E  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:6192  D  16  ’66  IlOw 
.  ‘‘An  international  theme  is  also  set  up  in 
[this  collection].  Unfortunately,  in  transform¬ 
ing  one-line  proverbs  into  language  presumably 
fit  for  children,  Mr.  Kelen  has  robbed  many  of 
thein  of  their  pungency  and  grace.”  Eliot  Fre- 
mont."  onii  tli. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p64  N  6  ’66  60w 


KELEN.  IMRE.  See  Kelen.  E. 
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KELLEY,  WILLIAM  MELVIN.  Dem.  210p  $3.95 
Doubleday 

67-19079 

By  the  author  of  A  Different  Drummer  (BRD 
1962)  this  novel  is  about  Mitchell  Pierce,  a 
Madison  Avenue  advertising  executive  and  his 
wife  Tam,  who  gives  birth  to  fraternal  twins — 
one  white  and  one  black.  “Mitchell  sets  out  to 
find  the  father  of  the  Negro  baby  and  convince 
him  to  take  the  child,  even  though  Tam  is 
determined  to  keep  it  in  order  to  remind 
Mitchell  of  the  unhappiness  that  drove  her  to 
betraying  him.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  about 
Mitchell’s  encounter  with  the  black  part  of  the 
city.”  (Sat  E.) 


Reviewed  by  A.  O’B.  Murphy 

Library  J  91:4366  S  15  ’66  60w 
“  ‘The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow’  is  a  paean  to 
Polish  nationalism.  ...  It  is  rich,  engrossing 
fare.  But  ‘Trumpeter’s’  contribution,  still  unique 
in  children’s  literature,  stems  from  total  Im¬ 
mersion  in  the  culture  and  political  destiny  of 
Poland,  even  to  a  concluding  invocation — ‘May 
God  Save  Poland’ — drawn  from  that  country’s 
national  anthem.”  W.  J.  Jacobs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Mr  18  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:46  S  17  ’66  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:604  Ap  ’67  400w 


“[Kelley]  takes  a  convincing  premise — the 
growing  insanity  of  an  upper-class  specimen  of 
an  obtuse  white  world — but  succeeds  only  in 
making  it  fantastic.  .  .  .  The  problem  with  the 
book  ...  is  that  Mitchell  Pierce,  while  white 
all  right,  is  neither  believable  as  a  copywriter 
nor  understandable  as  a  man.  A  baffled  Mr. 
Interlocutor  at  Kelley’s  minstrel  show,  he  tries 
on  a  number  of  unsatisfactory  masks.  .  .  . 
There  are  good  scenes  in  this  unsatisfying  book, 
and  good  writing,  too,  but,  on  the  whole,  read¬ 
ing  Dera  is  like  watching  a  basketball  player, 
in  perfect  form,  fake  out  a  guard,  arch  for  a 
pivot  shot,  and  miss.”  F.  C.  Shapiro 

Book  World  plO  O  22  ’67  490w 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  170w 


“In  Kelley’s  latest  novel,  [readers]  may 
something  of  the  gift  for  satire,  the  con 


savor 

_ _  _  ,  corrosive 

style  and"  the  surreal  grotesqueries  that  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  [Nathanael  West].  .  .  .  [Kelley’s] 
present  mood  is  bitter,  disillusioned,  alienated 
to  the  point  of  secession  from  American  society. 
The  expatriate  impulse,  however,  has  found  In 
satire  a  controlling  form.  Kelley’s  images  are 
able  to  encompass  his  negative  emotions.  The 
result  is  a  sharp  increase  in  perception  for  the 
victims  of  his  satire.”  Robert  Bone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  24  ’67  1160w 


“The  book  is  an  angry,  if  not  always  original, 
portrait  of  American  society.  Kelley  is  not  only 
angry  at  savagery,  racism,  emasculation,  and 
matriarchy;  he  takes  a  good  hard  crack  at  our 
slim  hold  on  reality.  ...  A  formless  novel, 
Dem  does  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  surrealistic 
humor  and  horror  offered  by  the  unrelated  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  first  half,  while  the  second  half 
is  pure  plot-oriented  narrative.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  clarity  of  the  writing  in  A  Different  Drum¬ 
mer  has  here  dwindled  into  mere  terseness. 
.  .  .  [Kelley]  has  written  a  tract,  not  just  on 
the  Negro  problem  but  on  the  problem  of  the 
age.  His  vision  of  the  nightmare  lacks  subtlety 
and  understanding.”  H.  S.  Resnik 
Sat  R  50:40  O  28  ’67  750w 


KELLY,  FRANK  K,  The  martyred  Presidents 
and  their  successors.  223p  lib  bdg  $3.29  Put¬ 
nam 

920  Presidents — U.S. — Juvenile  literature 

67-2762 

“Sketches  of  the  assassinated  Presidents — 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  McKinley,  and  Kennedy  and 
their  successors — ^Andrew  Johnson,  Chester 
Arthur,  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  [L.  B.  Johnson. 
Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  • 


“So  many  studies  have  been  done  of  the 
Presidents  (and  of  particular  types  of  Presi¬ 
dents)  that  another  book  would  indeed  seem 
superfluous.  Tet  anyone  age  11  and  up  who  dips 
into  this  book  wiU  almost  certainly  feel  impel¬ 
led  to  read  on  and  on  while  the  author  analyzes 
characters,  narrates  action.  Interprets  political 
and  historical  events — aU  with  a  serious, 
thoughtful,  yet  sparkling  touch.  The  research 
is  excellent  but  never  overshadows  the  swift 
movement  of  the  narration.”  Bthna  Sheehan 
America  117:519  N  4  ’67  80w 
“[These  sketches]  are  restrained  exercises  in 
juvenile  biography.  No  easy  labels  are  pasted 
on  these  men.  Andrew  Johnson,  Chester  Arthur, 
James  Garfield,  and  William  McKinley  rather 
beg  for  the  tag  ‘success  through  machine  poli¬ 
tics.’  Nevertheless,  without  ignoring  the  nega¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Kelly  presents  the  positive  elements 
of  their  administrations,  especially  in  describ¬ 
ing  how  the  unexpected  Presidents  grew  into 
and  up  to  their  roles.  The  real  test  of  the  book 
is.  of  course,  in  the  sketches  of  Johnson  and 
Kennedy.  These  are  unemotional  and  if  they 
fall  to  compare  the  men,  at  least  they  don’t 
insist  that  it  was  basic  harmony  rather  than 
expediency  that  put  LBJ  in  JFK’s  lineup.  A 
sound,  cautious  teacher.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 
Library  J  92:1325  Mr  15  ’67  130w 


KELLY,  ERIC  P.  The  trumpeter  of  Krakow: 
decorations  by  Janina  Domanska;  foreword 
by  Louise  Seaman  Bechtel,  new  ed  208p  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.94  Macmillan  (NT) 

66-16712 

“Fifteen -year-old  Joseph  Charnetskl  re¬ 
sponds  with  deep  emotion  to  the  story  of  Kra¬ 
kow’s  half-legendary  trumpeter:  the  heroic  lad 
who,  mortally  wounded  by,  the,  arrow  of  an  in¬ 
vading  Tartar,  sounded  with  his  d^ng  breath 
the  Heynal,  or  hymn  to  the  Holy  Mother,  from 
the  tower  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  Mary. 
Joseph  Is  eager  to  prove  his  own  patriotlsnn 
[He  does  so  in  this  story  set  In]  the  mte  15th 
century,  .  .  .  [when  with  his  father  he  deliv¬ 
ers]  the  fearsomely  beautiful  Tarnov  Crystal  to 
the  King  of  Poland.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Fo:r 
original  edition  see  BRD  1929.  “Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J)  _ 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 
^  Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  ’67  20w 
“[This]  well-written  story  that  won  the  John 
Newbery  Medal  in  1929  •  •  :  is  now  being  re¬ 
issued,  complete  with  woodcut-style  illustrations. 

.  .  Joseph  Charmetskl  takes  12’s  up  right 
along  with  him  through  the  rough  and  ready 
market  place  teeming  with  tub  makers  and 
knife  sharpeners  and  rogues  and  Cossacks  and 
Italian  scholars  preaching  the  New  Learning  at 
the  University  of  Copernicus.  The  eveijday 
flavor  of  medieval  Poland  comes  through  effort¬ 
lessly  .  .  .  Children  should  be  forewarned 
against  the  dangers  of  sequestration.  Any 
parent  who  once  lays  hand  on  the  book  Is 
unlikely  to  give  it  back  until  he  himself  has 
read  it  cover  to  cover.”  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  ’66 
280w 

Horn  Bk  42:717  D  ’66  30w 


KELLY,  GEORGE  A.  The  Christian  role  In 
today’s  society.  210p  $4.95  Random  house 
248.4  Christian  ethics.  Social  ethics 

66-21468 

This  “is,  in  effect,  a  series  of  sermons  giving 
advice  and  recommending  procedures  for  every 
phase  of  Christian  living.  The  arguments  are 
substantiated  by  quotations  from  the  Scriptures 
and  by  .  .  .  illustrations  of  actual  people  and 
occurrences.  There  is  much  about  poverty,  in¬ 
tolerance,  graft,  and  dishonesty,  and  the  .  .  . 
need  for  charity.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  book  is  rather  conservative  and  con¬ 
ventional  and  avoids  hard-line  commitments  on 
really  hard  questions.” 

Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  ’67  30w 
“Monsignor  Kelly  has  written  an  honest, 
simple  and  pious  guide  for  the  Catholic  lay¬ 
man.  .  .  .  Appeal  will  probably  be  limited. 
Good  for  young  people.”  Leo  Etzkom 
Library  J  92:584  F  1  ’67  130w 


KELLY,  MARY.  Dead  corse.  222p  $3.95  Holt 

[66-70948] 

“Richard  Sklpton  is  told  to  search  for  motives 
behind  the  epidemic  of  suicide  that  is  elimi¬ 
nating  some  promising  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ashlar  Steel  Works  in  the  quiet  English 
Midlands.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  basically  a  good  novel,  but  it  goes 
awry  because  of  too  much  detail  about  the 
steel  making  process  and  by  an  illicit  and 
pointless  love  story.” 

Best  Sell  27:11  Ap  1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:1514  Ap  1  ’67  60w 
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KELLY,  MARY — Continued 

‘‘Mary  Kelly  Is  a  highly  feminine  novelist 
who  bears  no  relation  to  her  gothic  sisters. 
Her  vein  is  a  subtle  realism,  both  m  back¬ 
grounds  (it’s  curious  that  a  woman  should  be 
one  of  the  few  good  industrial  novelists  m  the 
suspense  field)  and  in  psychology:  and  she  is 
in  splendid  form  in  Dead  Corse.  .  .  .  [This  is] 
a  broad  and  complex  novel  about  the  human 
condition  in  the  United  Kingdom  t(^ay:  and  a 
noble  performance  it  is.’’  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  16  67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  67  30w 
“A  really  good  crune  novel.  .  .  .  As  with  her 
previous  best.  The  Spoilt  Kill,  [the  author] 
done  a  lot  of  technological  homework:  back¬ 
ground,  this  time,  a  .  .  steel  mili  where  there 

is  a  suicide,  an  attempted  suicide,  a  too-tightiy 
inbred  community,  a  cpnventionaily  manned 
investigator-narrator.  This  stock  figure  is  the 
book’s  weakest  poinL  but  not  marrmgly  weak, 
and  this  time  Miss  Kelly  has  found  the  what . 
— courage,  maturity  to  end  with  happy  sexual 

resolution’^g  p640  J1  21  *66  120w 


KELMAN,  HAROLD,  ed.  Feminine  psychology. 
See  Homey,  K. 


KELSEY,  DAVID  H.  The  fabric  of  Paul  Til¬ 
lich’s  tkeology.  202p  $6  Yale  univ.  press 
230  Tillich,  Paul  Johannes  67-12994 

“The  author  analyzes  Tillich’s  views  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  well  as .  his .  use  of 
religious  symbols  and  verbal  icons  m  his  writ¬ 
ings.’’  (Library  J) 


among  the  very  top  best  sellers  in  hard  covers 
in  the  history  of  the  formal  detective  story. 
'ITieir  phenomenal  sales  are  probably  due  less 
to  their  excellence  as  essays  in  detection  than 
to  their  warm  portrayal  of  suburban,  all-but- 
assimllated  Jewish  life.  .  .  .  This  time  all  the 
characters  are  (so  fai-  as  one  knows)  goyim. 
1  ti'ust  that  the  countless  Kemelman  fans  will 
nevertheless  take  tit]  to  their  bosoms  .  .  .  it’s 
a  lovely  book.  .  .  .  [These  stories]  are  among 
the  brightest  gems  in  the  literature  of  pure 
armchair  detection.  Here  are  all  eight  of  them, 
from  the  earliest  (the  title  story,  which  still 
dazzles  me  on  the  nth  rereading)  to  the  latest, 
longest,  and  most  intricate.  .  .  .  They  reveal 
that  their  creator  has  as  nice  a  perception  of 
New  England  academic  life  as  he  has  of  sub¬ 
urban  Judaism.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p75  N  26  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:33  D  23  ’67  40w 


KEN  DREW,  JOHN  C.  'The  thread  of  iife;  an 
inti’oduction  to  molecular  biology;  based  on  the 
ser.  of  B.B.C.  television  lectures  of  the  same 
title.  112p  il  $4  Harvard  univ.  press 
574.1  Molecular  biology  66-6134 

This  is  an  “account  for  the  layman  of  .  .  . 
‘the  molecule  of  life’ — DNA — which  carries  a 
coded  blue-print  of  complete  living  organisms 
and  is  the  very  stuff  of  heredity.  ...  lit  de- 
sci'ibes]  ways  in  which  the  code  is  translated 
into  action,  .  .  .  land  enumerates]  .  .  .  the 
riddles  still  unsolved  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future.  .  .  .  The  author  is  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Medical  Research  Council  Laboratoiy  for 
Molecular  Biology,  Cambridge  [and  a]  ... 
Nobel  Prize  winner  for  chemlsti’y,  1962.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note)  Index. 


Choice  4:688  S  ’67  170w 

“Kelsey  of  Yale  Divinity  School  has  .  ..  . 
much  to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to.  He  just 
makes  it  hard  for  everyone  to  hear  .hiin  say¬ 
ing  it  .  .  by  sinking  his  natural  voice  in  de- 
fer’ence  to  what  might  be  described  as  .  .  . 
■iargon  ’  .  .  .  He  argues  that  Tillich  distorts  the 
New  'I'estament  by  using  it  to  support  a  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  toward  life  rather  than  to  witness 
to  specific  beliefs  centering  m  the  person  of 
Jesus.  All  this  is  well  and  good.  I^elsey  gives 
us  an  acute  analysis  of  Tillich’s  flight  from 
Chrlstology  via  the  .’picture  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  Less  convincing  is  our  authoi  s  thesis 
that  Tillich’s  ’knowledge’  of  God  comes  only 
from  revelatory  experiences,  so  that  his  on¬ 
tology  is  really  extraneous  to  his  theology  and 
causes  a  logical  rift  running  through  his  entire 
work.”  Kenneth  Hamilton  Anc\-,tr 

Christian  Century  84:473  Ap  12  67  400w 

“Although  this  book  is  beautifully  .written,  it 
will  prove  hard  going  for  nonspecialists  and 
should  therefore  appeal  primarily  to  religious 
scholars.  Recommended  chiefly  .  for  libraries 
with  strong  theological  collections.  J.  A. 

Clarke  Library  J  92:2162  Je  1  ’67  130w 


KEMELMAN,  HARRY.  The  nine  mile  walk; 
the  Nicky  Welt  stories  of  Harry  Kemelman. 
186p  $3.95  Putnam 

67-23130 

A  collection  of  mystery  stories,  all  of  which 
were  previously  published  in  Ellery  Queen’s 
Mystery  Magazine,  presenting  Nicky  Welt, 
Snowdon  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  Fairfield  college. 


Best  Sell  27:311  N  1  *67  60w 
“[Nicky  Welt]  is  a  dry  and  witty  academ¬ 
ician  who  plants  himself  in  an  armchair  to 
hear  the  facts  and  proceeds  by  pure  logic  to 
solve  crime  after  crime.  He  is  the  1947  creation 
of  Harry  Kemelman.  .  .  .  Rejoicing  is  in  order. 
Mr  Kemelman,  himself  a  faculty  man,  gives 
us  a  thoroughly  refreshing  change  from  the 
booze-and-broads  and/or  cool-spies-and-hot- 
pants  atmosphere  of  contemporary  ’tec  novels: 
we  are  left  to  ponder  whether  scholarly  rivalry, 
academic  advancement  and  publication  in 
learned  journals  is  motive  enough  for  murder.” 
Judith  Crist 

Book  World  p20  N  12  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  6  ’68 
70  w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:4274  N  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 

“  [Kemelman's]  delightful  novels  ‘Friday  the 
Rabbi  Slept  Late'  IBRD  1964]  and  ‘Saturday 
the  Rabbi  Went  Hungry’  IBRD  1966],  are 


“Written  for  popular  consumption  .  .  .  the 
content  [of  this  book]  is  the  same  as  the 
basic  chemistry  and  molecular  genetics  of  a 
modern  general  biology  text.  It  could  be  used 
as  collateral  reading  for  a  general  biology 
course  that  is  not  strong  in  molecular  consider¬ 
ations.  .  .  .  The  text  itself  is  written  in  an 
interesting  manner,  but  there  is  probably  no 
new  material  for  the  college  biology  student 
(and  hopefully  not  for  his  teacher).” 

Choice  4:182  Ap  '67  lOOw 
“Very  simply  written,  [this  book]  covers  a 
variety  of  complex  aspects  of  the  study,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  .  the  lechniques  used  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  theories.  It  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  the  general  reader.”  Vincent  Caccese 
Library  J  91:5415  N  11  ’66  SOw 


KENNAN,  GEORGE  F.  Memoirs,  1925-1950.  583p 
$10  Little 

327.73  World  politics.  U.S.- — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  U.S. — Diplomatic  and  consular  service 

67-23834 

recollections  of  the  author’s  years  in 
the  U.b.  Foreign  Service  "begin  with  his  stu- 
1  ■  kis  first  years  abroad,  .  .  . 

land]  his  studies,  especially  of  modern  Russia, 
in  Berlin,  under  the  then  training  program  of 
the  btate  Department.  .  .  .  [He  subsequently] 
served  Ins  country  in  Tallinn,  Riga,  Prague, 
Lisbon,  London,  twice  in  Berlin,  anci  twice  in 
Moscow.  .  .  In  1950  he  [joined]  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  btudy  in  Princeton  las  a  diplo¬ 
matic  historian.  At  this  point]  these  memoirs 
encl.  .  .  .  [Based  on]  passages  from  his  diary 
and  from  other  papers,  some  of  the  passages 
consist  of  impressions  of  places  and  persons; 
others  are  political  and  historical  in  charac¬ 
ter.  (New  Repub)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Daly 

America  117:744  t)  16  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Dollen 

Best  Sell  27:323  N  15  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Snow 

Book  World  pi  N  6  ’67  lUOOw 


.,  inis  volume  has  any  central  thrust,  it  is 
ite  savage,  unremitting  attack  on  FDR  and  his 
advisers  for  their  credulity  about  the  Soviet 
postwar  intentions.  .  .  .  Roose¬ 
velt  admirers  will  find  it  easy  to  dismiss  Mr. 
ivennan  s  bursting  assault  as  idiosyncratic  and 
undocurnented.  No  American  historian,  how- 
eyei-’  will  be  able  to  ignore  him.  .  .  .  For  most 
ot  his  State  Department  career,  Mr  Kennan 
was,  as  he  says,,  ‘at  odds  with  the  official 
thinking,  m  Washington’  because  it  did  not 
hard-line,  anti-Soviet  views.  Not 
kis  X  article  was  published 
m  Foreign  Affairs  as  the  official  announcement 
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of  U.S.  containment  policy,  was  his  voice 
heard.  ...  Yet  it  is  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Kennan’s  stature  and  charm  that  one  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  discuss  his  personality  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  drives  as  much  as  his  political  ideas.  .  .  . 
Throughout  this  fascinating  book  ...  is  to 
be  heard  the  cry  for  morality  in  foreign  policy 
intermixed  with  contrapuntal  chords  about  real- 
politik.”  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  2 
'67  U50w 

Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Delaney 

Library  J  92:4146  N  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Hazo 

Nation  205:634  D  11  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Schlamm 

Nat  R  19:1431  D  26  ’67  1250w 


“This  book  may  well  be  not  only  a  most 
excellent  memoir  but  the  single  most  valuable 
political  book  written  by  an  American  in  the 
20th  century — because  of  its  instructiveness.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that,  for  example,  these  Ken- 
nan  memoirs  surpass  even  Harold  Nicolson’s 
diplomatic  work  [The  War  Years,  1939-1945, 
BRD  1967],  .  .  .  For  it  is  not  only  because  of 
Kennan’s  acquaintance  with  great  events,  insti¬ 
tutions,  persons,  and  because  of  his  acute  in¬ 
sight  into  them,  that  these  memoirs  are  excep¬ 
tional:  it  is  because  of  their  frequent  exposi¬ 
tion  of  a  political  philosophy,  the  range  and  the 
depth  of  which  go  far  beyond  Nicolson’s  urbane 
and  thoughtful  attempts  to  remind  his  country¬ 
men  of  the  realities  of  international  affairs.” 
John  Lukacs 

New  Repub  157:28  O  28  ’67  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:8  Ja  4  ’68  7050w 
“A  most  unconventional  memoir  by  current 
standards.  No  gossip.  No  secrets.  Mostly  ideas, 
beautifully  honed.  ...  It  records  the  journey 
of  a  most  moral,  sensitive  and  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  through  wartime  Europe  [to  Washing¬ 
ton].  .  .  .  Highlights  are  the  incidental  but 
suspenseful  tales  of  the  perils  of  policy-making 
in  the  United  States  Government  and  the  dis¬ 
comfiting  demonstrations  of  the  burdens  that 
our  politics  impose  on  men  of  intelligence  and 
integrity.  The  glimpses  of  life  in  Hitler’s  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Stalin's  Moscow  are  all  too  brief, 
though  graphic.  The  portraits  of  other  men, 
from  William  C.  Bullitt,  the  first  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  are  even  briefer,  deft, 
but  confined  by  a  limited  view."  Max  Frankel 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  29  '67  laOOw 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Rovere 

New  Yorker  43:238  N  11  ’67  2400w 
“Previously,  in  ‘American  Diplomacy  1900- 
1950’  [BRD‘  1951]  and  ‘Realities  of  American 
Foreign  Policy’  [BRD  1954],  George  F.  Kennan 
had  examined  America’s  diplomatic  history 
with  scholarly  detachment.  Now,  in  this  intel¬ 
lectual  autobiography,’  [he]  makes  a  brilliantly 
subjective  evaluation  of  his  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  .  .  .  The  gap  between  diplomatic  theory 
and  practice,  as  revealed  by  Kennan,  is  shatter¬ 
ing.  His  chapter  on  ‘Portugal  and  the  Azores 
is  a  brilliane  exposd  of  the  mess  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  wartime  Foggy  Bottom.  .  .  .  For  rhirn] 
.  the  confused  response  that  greeted  his 
years  of  lucid,  forceful  dispatches  was  nothing 
less  than  tragic.  .  .  .  Kennan' s  unorthodoxy  is 
especially  refreshing  when  he  attacks  the  tru¬ 
isms  of  the  era.”  F.  Y.  Bluinenfeld 

Newsweek  70:100  O  30  ‘67  700w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig  „ 

Reporter  37:45  D  14  67  2400w 
Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Salisbury 

Sat  R  50:29  N  11  '67  1300w 
Time  90:104  N  3  ‘67  1350w 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Feis 

Va  Q  R  44:135  winter  68  1900w 


KENNAWAY,  JAMES.  Some  gorgeous  accident. 

261p  $5.95  Atheneum  pubs.  67-25470 

\  “photographer  named  Link  and  a  London 
mission  house  doctor  named  Fiddes  are  soul 
brothers  in  love  with  a  ma.gazine  editor  n^anied 
Susie  Steinberg,  who  is  in  love  with  both  Fiddes 
and  Link,  though  not  always  simultaneously. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  _ 

“[The  author’s]  elliptical  style,  revealing  dia¬ 
logue,  and  fast  changing  point  of  view  add  an¬ 
other  dimension  to  a  familiar  theine.  the  eternal 
iiiangle.  His  sentences  zoom  to  startling  close- 
ups  and  fast  pans.  He  uses  words  much  as  his 
hero,  aging  Jimmy  Link,  world  news  photo¬ 
grapher.  might  use  his  camera.  .  .  .  All  three 
[characters]  are  caiight  up  m  the  search  for 
pome  gorgeous  accident  that  might  explain? 


justify? — what?  Link  is  modem  man,  whose 
zest  for  life  inevitably  boomerangs  because  ‘as 
he  welcomed  life,  seized  it  by  both  hands  and 
pulled  it  ill  the  di.or,  he  let  destruction  in  as 
well.'  ”  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:325  B  15  '67  lOOw 
“James  Kennaway  is  a  British  novelist  of  un¬ 
usual  versatility.  .  .  .  His  social  satire  (‘The 
Bells  of  Shoreditch’.  [BRD  196411.  operated  on 
a  high  level  of  originality:  in  Some  Gorgeous 
Accident  originality  veers  into  confusion  and 
disarray.  This  latest  novel  concerns  a  triangle 
that  is  really  a  round  robin.  .  .  .  Susie  bats 
around  between  the  two  friends  like  a  bedrag¬ 
gled  shuttlecock — and  no  one  seems  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  score,  until  a  big  courtroom  blow-up  ends 
the  tedium.  What  is  Mr.  Kennaway  trying  to 
say?  Something  about  loneliness,  perhaps,  as 
‘the  cause  of  all  tears.’  Or  maybe  just  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  observation,  after  a  penultimate  tearful 
scene:  ‘We  twisted  the  triangle  once  too  often. 

.  .  .’  For  me.  more  than  once.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  17  '67  200w 
“[Link,  Fiddes  and  Susie]  are  lonely,  all  po¬ 
tentially  self-destructive,  and  potentially  de¬ 
structive  of  one  another,  yet  each  is  searching 
for  contact,  for  love.  Mr.  Kennaway' s  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  show  dramatically  their  juxtaposed 
self- revelations  and  their  varied  and  various 
responses  to  events  and  to  their  own  inter¬ 
relationships.  At  first  this  approach  may  ap¬ 
pear  staccato,  for  there  is  no  straight  story 
line,  but  it  is  very  skilfully  handled;  the  links 
are  of  atmosphere  and  tone.  The  feel  of  London, 
swinging  in  the  void,  is  excellently  conveyed 
— the  pseudo-excitements,  the  mocked  and 
mocking  ‘hip’  language,  the  wrecked  telephone 
kiosks,  the  casual  love  affairs.  And  underneath 
is  'the  can.von  of  loneliness.’  ” 

TLS  p844  S  21  ’67  240w 


KENT,  FRASER.  Caring  for  the  aged.  See 
Moss.  B.  B. 


KENYON,  J.  P.,  ed.  The  Stuart  constitution, 
1603-1688;  documents  and  commentaiw;  ed. 
and  introduced  by  J.  P.  Kenyon.  523p  $12.50: 
pa  $4.95  Cambridge 

342.42  Great  Britain — Constitutional  history 
— Sources.  Great  Britain — History — Stuarts, 
1603-1714— Sources  66-21071 

This  book  contains  “a  selection  of  documents, 
many  of  which  have  not  recently  been  reprinted, 
which  illustrate  the  constitutional  and  political 
history  of  17th-century  England.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Kenyon  has  provided  an  able  commentary 
based  on  the  most  recent  historical  scholarship, 
which  strikes  hard  at  the  interpretation  of  the 
Stuart  constitution  that  has  arisen  from  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  Sir  Charles  Firth,  J.  R.  Tanner,  and 
Macaulay.  He  is  often  persuasive  as  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ascendancy  of  Coke  and  the  re¬ 
action  against  him  or  in  his  comments  on  the 
Star  Chamber  before  the  Civil  War.  But  some 
generalizations  will  be  questioned.  .  .  .  Though 
nonresistance  was  elevated  into  a  creed  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  it  is  doubtful, 
nevertheless,  that  absolutism  posses.sjd  either 
in  this  or  in  any  other  period  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  popularity  attributed  to  it 
here.  .  .  .  Kenyon’s  interpretation  will  stimulate 
much  controversy  and  discussion.”  C.  C.  Weston 
Am  Hist  R  72;580  Ja  ’67  440w 


“The  excellent  introduction  and  the  up-to- 
date  commentary  on  the  documents  make  this 
book  a  welcome  addition.  The  work  is  a  com¬ 
panion  to,  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with,  G.  R.  Elton’s  The  Tudor  Constitution 
[BRD  1961]  and  E.  N.  Williams’  The  Eighteenth 
Century  Constitution  (1960).  These  three  recent 
volumes  together  give  students  a  balanced,  well 
selected,  and  excellently  edited  group  of  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  whole  period  from  1485  to  1815. 
Spelling  and  punctuation  modernized.  .  .  .  High¬ 
ly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1167  F  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  72:798  N  25  ’66  330w 
“Professor  Kenyon  has  done  his  work  con¬ 
scientiously  and  endeavours  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  readers  to  all  the  latest  ideas  [in 
this  field].  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  huge  volume  of  publications  on  the  subject. 

.  .  .  Not  much  fault  will  be  found  with  the 
selection  of  documents:  indeed  Professor  Kenyon 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  such  extracts  as  those 
from  the  Book  of  Orders  and  the  state  tracts. 
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KENYON,  J.  P.— Continued 

.  .  .  What  [he]  has  to  say  In  his  commentary 
is  sometimes  pontiflcial  and  usually  stimulating. 
.  .  .  [For  example],  he  speaks  of  ‘a  constitution 
of  whose  natui’e  few  had  doubts’.  But  were 
there  indeed  no  doubts  among  contemporaries? 
.  .  .  Indeed,  the  question  is  stUl  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion  what  the  English  constitution  really 
consisted  of  in  the  seventeenth  century.” 

TLS  p686  J1  28  ’66  650w 


KENYON,  MICHAEL.  The  trouble  with  series 
three  [Eng  title:  The  whole  hog].  222p  $4.60 
Morrow 

67-21732 

"Torkshlreman  Arthur  Appleyard  is  engaged 
In  research  on  experimental  hog  feeding  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State  College,  and  in  learning  about  how 
to  live  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
similarity  between  hog  and  human  digestive 
systems,  the  Air  Force  is  financing  the  research 
project.  Suddenly  the  control  group  of  six  hogs 
[series  three],  reacts  so  spectacularly  to  one 
feeding  that  the  laboratory  staff  realize  the 
United  States  can  take  a  great  leap  forward  in 
the  space  race  if  the  one  element  that  caused 
the  reaction  can  be  located.  This  is  when  trou¬ 
ble  begins  for  Arthur  [and  for  his  girl,  Liz], 
and  for  Humphrey,  his  favorite  pig.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


‘‘[This  is]  an  authentic  novel  of  suspense 
with  a  light  touch  of  wit  and  humor.  Apple- 
yard  is  serious  in  his  research,  shy  as  Barkus 
in  his  courting,  and  courageous  in  his  thwart¬ 
ing  of  the  forces  of  evil.  Delightful  reading  for 
a  quiet  summer  day.” 

Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ag  24  ‘67 
200w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2609  J1  ‘67  120w 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Lloyd 

Library  J  92:4274  N  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 

“I  suspect  that  Michael  Kenyon’s  future  may 
lie  with  some  more  lightly  plotted  form  than 
the  suspense  novel.  .  .  .  [Here]  he  has  little 
story  to  teU,  nor  does  he  generate  much  in  the 
way  of  suspense  or  surprise;  but  he  is  bright, 
perceptive  and  enlightening  when  he  is  simply 
writing  about  love,  or  about  the  academic 
world,  or  about  America  as  viewed  by  a  visit¬ 
ing  swine  nutritionist  from  Leeds.  A  happily 
entertaining  book,  whose  weaknesses  are  no¬ 
ticeable  chlefiy  in  retrospect.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ag  20  '67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:68  S  30  ‘67  60w 

“Mr.  Kenyon’s  first  book.  May  Tou  Die  in 
Ireland  IBRD  1965]  was  good.  The  second  is 
excellent.  .  .  .  Arthur  is  a  lovable  all-of-a-piece 
hero,  his  girl  Liz  an  OK  heroine,  but  it  is  the 
superpig  who  steals  the  scene  and  crowns  this 
most  enjoyable  and  unpretentious  thriller.” 

TLS  p383  My  4  ’67  170w 


KEPES,  GYORGY,  ed.  The 
230p  il  $12.60  Braziller 


man-made  object. 


701  Art — Philosophy.  Creation  (Literary, 
artistic,  etc.)  66-13046 

This  fifth  volume  in  the  Vision  and  Value 
series  “attempts  a  reexamination  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  scientific,  social,  and  artistic  en¬ 
vironment.  The  man-made  object,  proliferated 
through  mass  production  as  never  before  in 
history,  has  attained  a  new  and  major  Im¬ 
portance  in  our  society.”  (Choice)  “The  ground 
covered  ranges  from  ‘The  Origins  of  Forms 
in  Art’  (H.  Read)  to  the  objects,  ‘ready-mades’ 
and  the  like,  that  have  been  the  concern  of 
the  Dadaists  and  Neo-Dadaists  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  (D.  Ashton).”  (Library  J)  Bibliographies. 
For  previous  volumes  in  this  series  see  BRD 


“[This  series]  strikes  me  as  a  preposterous 
enterprise.  It  is  preposterous  because  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  ‘illuminate’  all  sorts  of  disparate  phe¬ 
nomena,  covering  a  range  of  enormously 
divergent  concepts,  through  the  single  ‘unify¬ 
ing’  channel  of  vision.  The  result  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  abstraction  of  real  relationships,  a 
consistent  distortion  of  scale  and  magnitude 
that  is  authentically  stupifylng.  The  only  unity 
here  is  the  fact  that  all  words  and  all  pictures 
can  ultimately  be  grouped  together  on  a  printed 


page.  .  .  .  [However],  despite  reams  of  .  .  . 
self-indulgent  exposure,  many  of  Professor 
Kepes’  contributors  have  turned  in  papers  which 
range  from  the  informative  to  the  fascinating.” 
J.  M.  Fitch 

Arch  Forum  126:74  Mr  '67  600w 
“Although  these  are  highly  technical  essays 
on  aspects  of  studies  which  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  background  of  the  reader,  they  rep¬ 
resent  an  important  effort  to  bring  science  and 
art  together  in  a  confrontation  that  challenges 
both.  .  .  .  Should  be  acquired  by  all  libraries 
of  collegiate  level;  and  .  .  .  should  be  especially 
valuable  for  educators.” 

Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  ‘66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Brian  O’Dohertv 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  1  ‘67  900w 
“The  book  is  handsomely  produced  and 
profusely  illustrated,  but  the  individual  con¬ 
tributions  vary  greatly  in  polnt-of-view,  rele¬ 
vance,  and  scholarly  competence.  The  essays 
range  from  complex  sociological,  archaeological, 
and  philosophical  studies  to  cursory  and  purely 
personal  notes  on  the  creative  experience.  Some 
are  carefully  considered  and  cogently  argued, 
others  are  not  much  more  than  random  and 
not  very  pertinent  comments.  .  .  .  The  volume 
also  lacks  organization  and  coherence.  Despite 
the  unevenness,  this  book  should  be  acquired 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  series.” 

Choice  3:1010  Ja  ‘67  180w 
Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:4104  S  16  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Wollheim 

New  Statesman  73:56  Ja  13  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  18  ’66  550w 


kepes,  GYORGY,  ed.  Module,  proportion,  sym¬ 
metry,  rhythm  [Eng  title:  Module,  symmetry, 
proportion].  233p  il  $12.60  Braziller 
701  Art.  Ssunmetry.  Rhythm  66-13044 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Vision  and  Value 
senes  coMists  of  twelve  “essays  dealing  mainly 
with  problems  associated  with  the  quest  for 
basic,  units  (modules)  and  their  possibilities  of 
use  m  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  from  physics 
genetics  to  art,  architecture,  and  music.” 
(Choice)  “The  gamut  is  run  from  ‘The  Modular 
PriiMiple  and  Biological  Forum’  (C.  H.  Wad- 
dington)  and  ‘The  Architecture  of  Crystals’ 
the  mathematical  aspects  of 
Patteps  of  Growth  of  Figures’  (S.  Ulam)  and 
Duality  Md  Synthesis  in  the  Music  of  B41a 
Bartdk’  (E.  LendvaD.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Fitch 

Arch  Forum  126:74  Mr  ’67  600w 

Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  ’66  60w 

“.[This  is]  one,  of  the  best  [volumes]  In  the 
series.  .  .  .  It  might  be  considered  an  extension 
Structure  in  Art  and  in  Science 
[BRD  1965],  also  an  outstanding  volume.  .  .  . 
^most  every  essay  here  is  a  contribution  and 
deeply  relevant  to  present-day  art.  These  two 
yolurnes  contribute  greatly  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  artist  as  an  uncommitted  designer  of 
SJl®  a  sort  of  esthetic  engineer. 

They  help  establish  the  context  within  which 
the  artist- designer  will  function  for  the  next 
few  decades.”  Brian  O’ Doherty 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  1  ’67  900w 

“The  first  four  [essays],  written  by  sci¬ 
entists  and  a  mathematician,  present  the  es- 
sential  propositions  in  a  stimulating,  if  some¬ 
what  contradictory,  way.  The  remaining  es- 
pys  deM  specifically  with  the  arts,  range  from 
brief  Mstorical  reviews  to  rather  academic 
explications  by  artists  and  musicians  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  possibilities  of  systems  and 
numerical  series  which  seem  simple  in  basis 
but  complex  in  realization.  The  concluding 
essay  by  Rudolf  Arnheim,  written  in  195^ 
seems  dated  and  conventional.  The  volume  .  .  . 
1  general  interest  than  other  volumes 

Vut  individual  essays,  notably 
those  ,by  Morrison,  Waddington,  and  Ularn, 
raise  important  questions  in  relationship  to 
recent  developments  in  art.  Strongly  recom- 
menaea. 

Choice  3:1010  Ja  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:4104  S  15  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Wollheim 

New  Statesman  73:66  Ja  13  *67  490w 

Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  8k  R  p6  D  18  ’66  650w 
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KEPES,  GYORGY,  ed.  Sign,  image,  symbol. 

282p  il  $12.60  Braziller 

701  Art.  Composition  (Art).  Symbolism 

66-13045 

In  the  sixth  volume  in  the  Vision  and  Value 
series,  the  contributors  attempt  to  “cover 
man’s  efforts  to  establish  visual  communica¬ 
tion,  from  the  symbolic  content  of  prehistoric 
art  (S.  Giedion)  to  the  attempts  today  to  find 
international  graphic  symbol^-that  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  people  of  all  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures  (R.  Motley).’’  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phies. 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Fitch 

Arch  Forum  126:74  Mr  ’67  600w 
Best  Sell  26:168  Ag  1  ’66  60w 

“(This  volume]  does  not  follow  up  the  irnpli- 
cations  of  Lawrence  K.  Frank’s  introduction, 
‘The  World  as  a  Communications  Network, 
though  one  must  except  from  this  criticism 
Heinz  Von  Foerster’s  excellent  ‘From  Stimulus 
to  Symbol:  The  Economy  of  Biological  Computa¬ 
tion.’  Generally  the  problem  of  symbol  for¬ 
mation,  apart  from  a  rather  routine  survey  by 
S.  Giedion  receives  no  illumination,  nor  does  the 
development  of  myths.  .  .  .  Language  receives 
disappointingly  scant  attention,  though  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  study  painting  as  handwriting. 

.  .  .  [However],  one  can  only  admire  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  series.  The  theme  of  each  volume 
was  extraordinarily  apt.  .  .  .  Professor  Kepes 
real  contribution  lies  in  recognizing  that  a  sus¬ 
tained,  multi-disciplinary  attack  on  problems 
of  art,  science,  and  criticism  was  overdue,  and 
he  has,  with  frequent  distinction,  provided  it. 
Brian  O’Doherty  ^ 

Book  Week  pi  Ja  1  67  900w 

“The  last  of  the  six- volume  series.  ...  As 
in  the  previous  volumes,  the  contributors  _  are 
psychologists,  artists,  art  historians,  scientists, 
designers,  architects,  anthropologists,  and  edu¬ 
cators.  .  .  .  Different  aspects  of  comprehension, 
observation,  perception,  and  representation  are 
studied.  The  essays  offer  an  extensive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  meaning  of  signs,  images,  and  sym¬ 
bols  It  is  difficult  to  And  any  one  other  publica¬ 
tion  that  measures  up  to  this  significant  com¬ 
pilation.  .  .  .  [There  is  a]  brilliant  paper  ‘Image 
Making  in  Arctic  Art’  by  E.  Carpenter  ’The 
design  of  the  book  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
praised.  The  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read,  the 
layout  aesthetically  pleasing,,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  superbly  reproduced.  Highly  recommended 
as  a  worthwhile  acquisition  for  libraries,  lay¬ 
men,  and  specialists.’’ 

Choice  3:1010  Ja  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:4104  S  15  66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Wollheim 

New  Statesman  73:56  Ja  13  67  490w 

Reviewed  by  Roger  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  18  66  660w 


KEPLER,  JOHANN.  Kepler’s  Spmmum:  the 
dream,  or  Posthumous  work  on  limar  astron- 
omv  tr  with  a  commentary  by  Edward 
Rosen.  255p  11  $8.76  Univ.  of  Wls.  press 
523.3  Astronomy  65-20639 

Set  in  the  framework  of  a  voY^g® 
moon,  Kepler’s  Dream,  first  published  in  1634, 
is  a  “description  of  celestial  motions  [wWch 
supports]  .  .  .  the  Copemican  system  .  .  .  [The 
tract  is]  scarcely  19  pages  in  this  edltJon. 
Kepler’s  notes,  supplemented  by  399  .  foot¬ 
notes  by  Rosen,  run  to  118  pages.  (Science) 
Appendices.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This  is]  a  good  English  translation  of  an 
important  astronomical  work,  an  irnpressive 
piece  of  historical  scholarship  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  Kepler  and  his  times,  a  capsule  pres¬ 
entation  of  Kepler’s  scientific  thought  tand]  a 
lively  mental  exercise  for  all  students  of  lunar 
CLstronomy.  An  exc6ll6nt  t>ibliogra.phy  s-nd  inuGx 
are  Included.”  ,  „„„„  _  „„„ 

Choice  4:1010  N  67  160w 

“Thirteen  appendices,  ranging  from  biograph¬ 
ical  notes  on  Jacob  Bartsch  (who  became 
Kepler’s  son-in-law)  and  Ludwig  Kepler  to  the 
cold  of  Quivira,’  bring  us  a  compendium  of 
Interesting  Keplerlana,  Illuminated  by  those  de¬ 
lightful  flashes  of  erudition  that  we  have  corne 
to  expect  from  Rosen.  Appendix  1,  on  Kepler  s 
concept  of  Inertia,  is  particularly  suggestive. 

Rosen’s  edition  is  much  to  be  preferred  [to 
j'  Lear’s,  BRD  1965],  both  because  of  his  un¬ 
questionable  mastery  of  scientific  Latin  and 
for  his  authoritative  annotations.”  Owen 

Gingerich  167:416  J1  28  ’67  560w 

TLS  pl016  O  26  ’67  360w 


KEPLER,  JOHANN.  The  six-cornered  snow¬ 
flake:  ed.  and  tr.  by  Colin  Hardie  [with 
essays  by  L.  L.  Whyte  and  B.  F.  J.  Mason]. 
75p  pi  $3.40  Oxford 

551.6  Snow.  Crystallography  66-70486 

The  ancient  scientific  text  is  produced  “with 
contemporary  annotation  [in  this]  edition  of 
Kepler’s  Strena,  seu  De  Nive  Sexangula,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1611.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“Kepler’s  [text]  ...  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
read.  .  .  .  [The]  essay  by  B.  J.  Mason  [gives] 
a  modern  explanation  of  the  shapes  of  snow 
crystals — with  photographs.  Clearly  for  the 
scholar  but  delightful  for  students  at  all  levels.” 

Choice  3:1142  F  ’67  170w 


“The  Latin  and  English  texts  face  each  other 
in  the  first  40  pages  of  this  elegant  book.  .  .  . 
Kepler  here  described  for  the  first  time  the 
two  ways  of  close-packing  spheres:  the  cubic 
and  the  hexagonal.  .  .  .  Snowflakes,  though, 
defeat  him.  .  .  .  Across  three  centuries  B.  F. 
Mason  makes  his  effort.  He  knows  a  lot,  and 
he  understands  a  six-foldedness  deep  within, 
but  of  the  similar  branches  of  the  snowflake 
he  too  mutters  of  ‘layers  and  steps  ...  a 
rhythmic  character  to  the  growth.’  .  .  .  Kepler 
has  not  yet  been  given  any  clear  answer,  as 
L.  L.  Whyte  proclaims  in  a  couple  of  meta¬ 
physical  pages.” 

Sci  Am  216:142  F  ’67  430w 


“Whyte  and  Mason  make  clear  in  learned 
and  pertinent  essays  that  this  was  the  first 
scientific  examination  in  Europe  of  the  regular 
shape  of  snowflakes.  It  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  modern  science  of  crystallography, 
and  as  such  has  some  Importance  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  science.  .  .  .  Hardie’s  translation  and 
notes  are  impeccable.” 

TLS  p560  Je  23  ’66  280w 


KERfiNYI,  C.  Eleusis;  archetypal  image  of 
mother  and  daughter;  tr.  from  the  German 
by  Ralph  Manheim.  (BoUingen  ser,  66,  v4) 
257p  il  $6  Pantheon  bks. 

292  Eleusinian  mysteries  (59-13516) 

The  author  examines  the  Eleusianian  mys¬ 
teries  “from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  Greek 
myth  but  also  of  human  nature.  He  attempts  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Eleusinian  religion 
through  the  study  of  archaeology,  objects  of 
art,  and  religious  nistory.  In  a  .  .  .  ‘hermeneu¬ 
tical  essay,’  he  searches  for  what  the  content 
of  the  Mysteries  may  have  been  for  their  ini¬ 
tiates.  [He]  brings  forward  parallels  from  other 
mythologies  and  also  notes  in  the  Greeks  a  nat¬ 
ural  capacity  to  see  visions.  In  two  appendixes 
he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  vessels  carried 
on  women’s  heads  in  the  procession  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis  and  the  kykeon,  the  beverage  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  rites  and  possibly  containing  some 
hallucinogenic  factor.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  manuscript  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Forms  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  archetypal 
images  in  Greek  religion  written  or  in  prepara¬ 
tion  by  Kerdnyi.  Bollingen  Foundation  has  a 
reputation  for  providing  not  only  examples  of 
excellent  typography  but  also  for  the  selection 
of  the  authorities  whom  they  choose  for  their 
various  series.  Every  library  which  makes  any 
pretense  of  providing  a  balanced  collection 
should  subscribe  to  their  series.  The  volume 
under  consideration  is  just  such  an  example. 
Readers  may  differ  as  to  interpretation  but  not 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  author.  Fortunately 
for  the  reader,  Ker4nyi  has  not  tried  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  actual  rites  of  the  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  but  instead  used  his  fine  scholarship  to 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  mysteries  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  sift  the  evidence  for  some  of  the 
original  components  of  the  mysteries.” 

Choice  4:855  O  ’67  ISDw 

“This  book  [by  the]  distinguished  Hungarian 
scholar  now  living  in  Switzerland  is  fascinating 
reading  and  serves  as  a  meaningful  complement 
to  George  F.  Mylonas’s  magisterial  work,  Eleu¬ 
sis  and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  [BRD  1962]. 
Recommended  for  larger  libraries  having  com¬ 
parative  religion  sections.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:2416  Je  15  ’67  140w 


KERES,  PAUL.  Grandmaster  of  chess  [v2]  The 
middle  years  of  Paul  Keres;  tr.  and  ed.  by 
Harry  (Jolombek.  208p  $4.96  Arco 

794.1  Chess  66-18662 

“This  second  autobiographical  volume  covers 
the  years  from  1939  to  1962,  and  contains  the 
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KERBS,  PAUL — Continued 

fully  annotated  scores  of  twenty-seven  of 
Keres’s  finest  games.”  (TL,S)  Openings  index. 


“[This  second]  of  a  pi-ojected  three  volumes 
[is]  highly  recommended  for  aficionados.  The 
game-analyses  themselves  are  models  of 
clarity,  with  interstitial  comments  that  reveal 
the  breadth  and  subtlety  of  thought  which  are 
Keres'  claim  to  fame.  The  autobiographical 
sections  of  the  books  are  of  deep  interest,  and 
do  much  to  explain  why  Keres  has  achieved 
a  reputation  as  the  eternai  runner-up.  He  Is 
refreshingly  frank  about  his  defeats,  but  has 
decided  (perhaps  mistakenly)  that  the  reader 
is  most  likely  to  benefit  if  only  his  victorious 
games  are  analyzed.  Mr.  Golombek’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  lucid,  and  his  summaries  of  the  main 
events  of  Keres’  chess-iife  are  helpful,”  T.  M. 
Robinson 

Library  J  92:254  Ja  15  ’67  120w 
“Keres  is  always  Intensely  self-critical, 
scrupulously  noting  his  own  mistakes.  .  .  .  The 
reader  gains  the  [lively]  sense  of  participating 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  master  as  he  actuaily 
sits  at  the  board.’’ 

TLS  p983  O  27  ’66  360w 


KERMAN,  JOSEPH.  The  Beethoven  quartets. 
386p  $10  Knopf 

785.7  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Chamber  mu¬ 
sic  66-19383 

A  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
California,  (Berkeiey),  author  of  Opera  as 
Drama  (BRD  1956)  and  The  Elizabethan  Madri¬ 
gal  (BRD  1963),  offers  a  study  of  Beethoven’s 
sixteen  string  quartets  and  The  Great  Fugue. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index  of  Beethoven’s 
works.  Index. 


“Kerman’s  treatment  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  most  pertinent  of  details.  In  a  facile 
and  not  humorless  style,  he  holds  tightly  to  the 
subject,  bringing  in  related  matters  only  as  they 
are  essential.  This  is  a  study  in  real  depth,  sur¬ 
passing  the  work  of  Philip  Radcliife  [Beetho¬ 
ven’s  String  Quartets,  BRD  1966]  and  contem¬ 
porary  in  viewpoint.  .  .  .  The  organization  gives 
the  volume  an  almost  reference  quality.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  numerous  quotations  from 
the  scores.  .  .  .  For  the  advanced  undergradu¬ 
ate,  essential  for  all  students  of  chamber 
music.” 

Choice  4:539  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  91:5974  D  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Mitchell 

Music  Q  53:421  J1  ’67  4000w 
“Making  all  allowances  for  the  danger,  and 
even  the  dishonesty,  of  slavish  reverence,  Mr. 
Kerman  seems  at  times  over-harsh,  even  flip¬ 
pant  in  his  judgment.  .  .  .  The  English  reader, 
who  may  have  learnt  to  prefer  quarters  to 
crotchets,  may  be  Irritated  by  the  constant 
excess  of  adjectival  and  metaphorical  zeal. 
.  .  .  However,  when  the  author  is  garrulous  he 
is  invariably  stimulating,  and  when  he  is  ad¬ 
versely  critical  he  still  has  room  to  cite  other 
points  of  view.  .  .  .  The  main  attraction  of  the 
new  book  is  its  scale  and  Its  scope.  Mr.  Ker¬ 
man’s  actual  knowledge  is  formidable,  and  he 
preserves  a  just  balance  between  technical 
analysis  and  artistic  result.  As  a  handbook  for 
the  intelligent  listener  desirous  of  deepening  his 
understanding,  or  of  refreshing  his  mind  about 
‘what  happens’,  the  volume  is  important  and 
the  copious  music  examples  are  excellently 
reproduced.  Mr.  Kerman  is  frank  and  reason's 
well  about  the  critic’s  duty.” 

TLS  p738  Ag  17  ’67  400w 


KERMODE,  FRANK.  The  sense  of  an  ending; 
studies  in  the  theory  of  fiction.  (Bryn  Mawr 
college.  The  Mary  Flexner  lectures  on  the 
humanities.  1965)  187p  $5. '75  Oxford 


809.3  Fiction — History  and  criticism 

67-15128 

A  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Bristol,  and  a  former  editor  of  Encounter."  at¬ 
tempts  “to  relate  the  theory  of  literary  fic¬ 
tion  to  a  more  general  theory  of  fiction.  [He] 
uses  fictions  of  apocalypse  as  a  model,  and 
discusses  such  authors  as  .Tean-Paul  Sartre  and 
S'*muel  Beckett.  Bibliography. 


“Tn  an  interesting  and  novel  way.  Mr.  Ker- 
mode  is  once  again  considering  the  discrepancy 
between  the  work  of  imagination — generally 
speaking,  literature — and  the  chaos  of  life  This 
crucial  theme  occupied  him  in  The  Rornantic 


Image  [BRD  1958],  only  in  that  book  he  was 
more  of  a  literary  historian  than  a  theoreti¬ 
cian.  .  .  .  Whenever  [he]  discusses  a  work  of 
literature  he  is  always  fascinating-  and  brilliant 
but  metaphysics  is  simply  not  his  strong  sub¬ 
ject  'I’he  discussion  of  Macbeth,  for  example, 
in  which  the  play’s  equivocating  temporal  mode 
is  seen  as  an  enticement  to  Macbeth's  crime, 
.  .  .  produces  the  best  pages  I  have  ever  read  of 
the  play.  .  .  .  About  his  philosophical  reflec¬ 
tion,  however,  very  serious  reservations  must 
be  stated.  He  is  given  mostly  to  two  sorts  of 
weakness:  one.  he  does  not  often  hit  what 
Nietzsche  called  spiritual  bull’s-eyes,  and  two, 
he  is  not  radical  enough  for  what  he  attempts.” 
E.  W.  Said 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  30  ’67  2100w 
“This  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of  time,  both 
as  chronos  and  as  kairos  although  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject  leads  occasionally  to  a 
somewhat  tortured  style.  One  hopes  the  author 
will  clarify  and  condense  his  insights,  extend 
them  to  other  bodies  of  fiction,  such  as  Hellenic, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese,  and  reissue  the  book  with 
an  index.  The  notes  suggest  a  scattered  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Recommended  for  university  libraries.” 
Choice  4:812  O  ’67  13()w 
Reviewed  by  Judson  Scruton 

Christian  Century  84:814  Je  21  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  David  Lodge 

Critic  25:84  Je  ’67  2000w 
Economist  224:125  J1  8  ’67  300w 
“Professor  Kermode’s  erudition  makes  these 
six  lectures  .  .  .  most  satisfying.  His  theory 
of  fiction  is  related  to  man’s  apocalyptic  vis¬ 
ion  and  sense  of  time,  drawing  heavily  upon 
philosophy  and  theology,  particularly  Christian 
eschatolog.v.  With  shrewd  insight  he  distin¬ 
guishes  tile  sense  of  time  and  the  world  view 
of  Homer  and  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  He  suggests 
that  Renaissance  literature  came  into  existence 
at  a  time  when  the  uncertain  origins  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  world  were  matters  of  intense  con¬ 
cern.  Fiction,  in  the  popular  sense  of  prose 
narrative,  emerges  just  as  Christian  theology 
begins,  its  great  retreat,  while  the  current  mode 
of  fiction  is  intertwined  in  the  existential  ag¬ 
onies  of  our  time.  A  learned  and  thoughtful 
work  for  the  well-informed  reader.”  E.  J. 
Gaines 

Library  J  92:2159  Je  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Nation  204:730  Je  5  ’67  1200w 
“This  short,  unindexed  book  is  packed  with 
curious  learning.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  distressing  book 
because  it  is  so  casually  organized,  so  reluctant 
to  conclude  a  number  of  arguments  that  bare¬ 
ly  get  started,  because  it  is  so  damnably  hard 
to  read  and  reread  with  a  sense  that  one  is 
really  getting  anywhere.  Yet  Lecture  V,  on 
Literary  Fiction  and  Reality’  is  wonderful — 
Sa-rtre’s  La  Naus6e  are  indispen¬ 
sable — and  show  that  there  is  no  better  critic 
now  writing  in  English  than  Kermode  at  his 
best.  Julian  Moynahan 

New  Repub  156:35  Je  3  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Byatt 

New  Statesman  74:146  Ag  4  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Leo  Bersani 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  11  ’67  1400w 
TLS  p60  J1  6  ’67  1050w 
Yale  R  57:xxviii  O  ’67  4S0w 


KEROUAC,  JACK. 

Grove 


Satori  In  Paris.  118p  $3.95 


B  or  92  France — Description  and  travel 
.  _  .  66-19861 

■c  1/1  ®  .‘^uto.bio.graphical  book  concerns  the 
•sudden  illumination,’  or  ‘satori.’  that  [the  au- 
received  while  researching  the  family 
name  in  Paris  and  Brittany.  .  .  .  Kerouac 
doesn  t  know  how  he  got  his  ‘satori’  .  but 
'ts  origin,  the  redder  is 
tieated  to  ten  days  of  [ins]  .  .  .  activities, 
and  .  thoughts.”  (Bell 

^  published  in  three  install¬ 
ments  in  Evergreen  Review. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:121  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Maura  Mara 

Best  Sell  26:350  D  15  ’66  470w 
Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p5  F  5  ’67  340w 
Choice  4:673  S  ’67  90w 


ernfir  „  J..,  ^  oi  permanent  lit- 

erarj  noho — a  man  on  the  move  from  nowhere 

cmnnUtment7^^°"®  commitm.ent  i.s  Fto  non- 
ckUmin™  -f  ■  again  Kerouac  Is 

Claiming  he  has  found  his  grail.  .  .  .  Once 
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again  he  can  communicate  the  vision  neither 
to  the  reader  nor  to  himself.  .  .  .  The  quest 
this  time  was  literally  one  for  idenuty.  Jack 
Kerouac  (more  properly.  Jean-1-.ouis  Lebris  de 
K6rouac)  was  trying  to  trace  his  family  tree 
to  its  roots.  .  .  .  iieneath  an  occasionally 
coarse  bravado  manner  the]  is  a  writer  of 
energy,  charm,  and  courage.  One  just  wishes 
that,  in  the  deepest  sense,  he  could  find  an 
honorable  way  to  get  his  show  off  the  road.” 
Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  D  29  ’66 
49Uw 

‘‘[The  author!  consults  bars,  libraries,  inn¬ 
keepers  and  taxi-drivers  in  his  quest.  The 
happenings  take  place  in  a  haze  of  cognac  and 
non  sequiturs  which  are  amusing  athough  in¬ 
comprehensible — at  least  to  this  reader.  The 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  Kerouac  is 
not  very  important  ...  he  really  doesn’t  go 
anywhere  but  obviously  enjoys  the  trip.  This 
is  a  round  trip  not  for  squares.”  H.  L.  Rosof- 

Library  J  91:6075  D  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sarris 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  P  26  ’67  600w 
‘‘The  record  of  the  [author’s]  ten-day  quest 
— a  flight  from  Plorida  to  Paris,  train  to  Brest 
and  back — comes  with  an  engaging  disclaimer, 
'riie  tale  is  told,  writes  Kerouac,  ‘for  no  other 
reason  but  companionship.  This  book’ll  say.  in 
effect,  have  pity  on  us  all  and  don’t  get  rnad 
at  me  for  writing.’  The  odd  thin.g  is  that  this 
simpleminded  formula  works.  .  .  .  The  bounce 
and  burble  of  Kerouac’.s  gusto  and  dropout 
grammar  carry  the  reader  along  his  wacky 
safari.  Actually,  [he]  claims  that  it  was  less 
safari  than  satori  (the  Japanese  zen  term  for 
.sudden  illumination),  although  it  is  not  clear 
just  what  the  satori  conveyed.  ...  At  one 
point,  he  undertook  to  explain  to  goggle-eyed 
Parisians  that  he  speaks  purer  French  than 
thev.  because  ‘I  roll  my  r’s  on  my  tongue  and 
not  in  mv  throat.’  For  that  coup  alone  he  de¬ 
serves  a  barony.” 

Time  88:80  D  23  ’66  470w 


KERR,  PAUL  F.,  jt.  auth.  Mineral  recogni¬ 
tion.  See  Vanders.  I. 


KERR,  WALTER.  Tragedy  and  comedy.  350p 
$5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

809.2  Tragedy.  Comedy  67-13031 

The  drama  critic  of  The  New  York  Times 
“discusses  the  development  and  meaning  of  the 
two  enduring  dramatic  forms.  .  .  .  He  analyzes 
the  masterpieces  of  the  past — from  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  Shakespeare  and  Molifere  to  Chekhov 
and  examines  modern  plays— the  new  thea¬ 
ter' of  Beckett.  Osborne,  Albee  and  others — m 
the  light  of  criteria  traditionally  applied  only 
to  the  classics.  ...  He  arrives  at  a  fresh  de¬ 
finition  of  tragedy  and  comedy  and  uses  it  to 
offer  an  .  .  evaluation  of  the  position  of  the 
theater  today.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  _ 

"[This  book]  reads  more  than  a  little  like 
one  of  [Mr.  Kerr’s]  Sunday  ‘think  pieces  on 
an  off-Sunday.  .  .  .  [His]  evidence  is  both  sub¬ 
stantial  and  convincing.  And  hi.s  analysi.s  of 
the  present  state  of  the  two  forms  seerns  to 
hold  out  some  promise  of  a  rediscovery  of  the 
tragic  when  and  if  man  finally  rediscovers  him¬ 
self  As  illustration  and  proof  are  piled  one 

upon'  the  other.  Mr.  Kerr  seldom  makes  do 
with  one  word  where  an  overindulfgnt  editor 
has  permitted  him  the  use  of  ten.  Point.s  are 
belabored  and  shallow  profundities  indulged, 
be  abtmea^  result.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  winds 
iip  'covering  everything  Mr.  Kerr  sets  out  to 

cover _ but  with  a  blanket.”  Catherine  Hughes 

cover  Je  3  ’67  350w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 
Reviewea^uy^^l^  27:83  My  15  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Lionel  Abel 

Book  Week  p2  My  14  67  1600w 
“Tn  taking  some  fresh  looks,  in  citing  a  wide 
assortment  of  historic  and  contemporary 
Sources.  Mr.  Kerr  stimulates  the  reader  to  re¬ 
examine  and  reevaluate  his  own  concepts.  With 
this  erudite  critic  as  tour  guide,  some  of  .the 
drama’s  familiar  landmark.s  reveal  riew  points 
of  interest.  It  is  a  reasonable,  gracefully  writ¬ 
ten  well  argued  book — though  not  all  of  its 
arguments  are  fully  Persuasive.  A  mimber  of 
his  theses  will  be  debated  That  Is  as  it  should 
be  But  he  makes  a  careful  case  for  his  proposi¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Incidentally. .in  a  book  of  this  char¬ 
acter  and  quality,  an  index  should  have  been 
included.”^.Tphn^Bemifort^  Monitor  p7  My  25  ’67 
600w 


Reviewed  by  Harold  Clurman 

Harper  234:111  My  ’67  1200w 
“This  is  the  most  considerable  volume  of 
dramatic  criticism  and  the  principles  that  ai-e 
behind  it  to  be  written  by  any  modern  drama¬ 
tist  in  America.  ...  It  is  so  erudite  that  it 
exercises  your  mind  and  memory,  and  it  makes 
a  genuine  contribution  to  scholarship,  dramat¬ 
ic  critici.sm,  and  general  erudition.  Mr.  Kerr 
gives  full  consideration  to  the  tragic  mask 
(tragoedia)  but  it  is  the  comic  mask  (comoe- 
dia)  that  he  genuinely  prefers.  His  citations 
.  .  .  are  illuminating  and  exciting.  His  con¬ 
clusion  taken  from  that  relatively  modern  dra¬ 
matist  Chekhov  is  most  provocative.  ...  In  a 
sense  Aristophanes  and  Moli&re  are  his  gods. 
This  is  Mr.  Kerr's  most  exciting  and  reward¬ 
ing  volume  to  date.  It  is  highly  recommended 
for  general  circulation  libraries  and  for  drama 
and  theatre  collections  in  academic,  special  and 
public  libraries.”  George  Freedley 

Library  J  92:1638  Ap  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  25  ’67  650w 


KERRIGAN.  ANTHONY,  ed.  A  personal  anthol¬ 
ogy.  See  Borges,  J.  L. 


KERRIGAN,  EVANS  E.  American  badges  and 
insignia;  with  il.  by  the  author.  286p  $6.95  Vi¬ 
king 

355.1  U.S.— Armed  Forces  67-13505 

A  guide  to  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  Coast  Guard 
and  National  Guard  insignia  of  the  United 
States  from  Revolutionary  War  days  to  the  Viet¬ 
nam  Conflict.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Library  J  92:3^15  S  15  ’67  20w  [YA] 
“[This  encyclopedic  guide  contains]  more 
than  1000  drawings.  .  .  .  [It]  offers  help  in  iden¬ 
tifying  badges  of  rank  and  naval  ratings,  quali¬ 
fication  badges,  shooting  and  marksmanship 
badges,  corps  badges  and  shoulder  insignia, 
and  army  distinctive  insignia.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
has  written  an  explanatory  synopsis  preceding 
the  drawings,  which  are  accompanied  by  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  and  background  notes.  For 
all  reference  collections,  and  especially  for  mili¬ 
tary  libraries.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:3985  N  1  '67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  ’67  30w 


KERTZER,  MORRIS  N.  Today’s  American  Jew. 
296p  $6.50  McGraw 

301.45  Jews  in  the  U.S.  67-25354 

Rabbi  Kertzer  “covers  not  only  religious, 
social  and  educational  activities  in  general,  but 
oUers  an  informal  description  of  specific  in¬ 
dividuals.  institutions  and  organizations  in  all 
larts  of  the  counti’y.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  who,  what,  how,  when,  where  and  why 
of  American  Judaism,  this  book  tells  the  non- 
Jew  what  he  has  always  really  wanted  to 
know  about  his  neighbor.  ...  A  balanced,  in¬ 
formal  picture.” 

Christian  Century  84:1255  O  4  ’67  50w 
“With  touches  of  humor  and  with  much  jour¬ 
nalistic  skill,  Rabbi  Kertzer  .  .  .  flatters,  chides, 
and  admires.  He  enlivens  each  chapter  with 
concise  interview  sketches  with  .  .  .  cultural, 
political,  and  religious  leaders.  .  .  .  Much  is 
written  on  vital  topics:  Israel,  economics,  in¬ 
termarriage.  charitable  causes.  New  York’s  in¬ 
fluence.  There  is  little  analysis  of  Jewlsh- 
Negro-Christian  relations.  Really,  this  is  an  un¬ 
usually  lucid  presentation  that  will  surely  step 
on  the  toes  of  nearly  everyone  in  one  small 
way  or  another.  Rabbi  Kertzer  calls  the  shots 
as  he  sees  them,  and  the  result  is  an  enli.gbten- 
ment!  A  book  for  the  general  public  and  for 
most  libraries.”  H.  M.  K.apenstein 

Library  J  92:2938  S  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  O  15  ’67  70w 


KEVE,  PAUL  W.  Imaginative  programming 
in  probation  and  parole.  293p  $6.75  Univ.  of 
Minn,  press 

364.6  Probation.  Parole  67-12966 

This  book  deals  v/ith  “recent  innovations  in 
the  field  services  provided  for  juvenile  and 
adult  parolees  and  probationers  by  public 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  Some  develop¬ 
ments  in  voluntary  agencies  are  discussed,  and 
recent  work  in  other  countries  is  also  described. 
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KEVE,  P.  W. — Continued 

New  ideas  In  the  areas  of  casework,  group 
work,  controlled  environment  programs,  half¬ 
way  houses,  the  treatment  of  narcotics  addicts, 
the  use  of  clients  as  staff,  and  community 
involvment  in  corrections  programs  are  con¬ 
sidered."  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Though  this  is  a  book  dealing  with  techni¬ 
ques  thought  to  be  useful  in  bringing  about 
change  in  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  per¬ 
sons  on  probation  or  parole,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  of  the  basic  problems  or  para¬ 
doxes  of  crime  causation.  Instead,  one  finds 
free  use  of  many  familiar  verbal  cllchds  in 
terms  of  hostility.  Immaturity,  guilt  feelings, 
and  the  like.  .  .  .  There  Is  ...  no  discussion  at 
all  of  techniques  found  useful  in  selecting  can¬ 
didates  for  one  type  of  program  or  another.  In 
the  examples  discussed,  selection  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  Intuitive  judgment.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is,  however,  a  very  useful  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  review  of  some  aspects  of  present  practice, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  found  useful  to  both 
students  and  practitioners  in  the  field.”  G.  B. 
Void 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:198  J1  '67  700w 
“The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  honesty  and 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  clients  in  an  effort 
to  develop  the  client's  insight  into  his  problems 
and  to  build  self-esteem  and  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  book  should  be  useful  to  probation 
and  parole  personnel,  judges,  social  workers, 
and  others  interested  in  corrections  work.  The 
bibliography  should  be  helpful  to  those  seeking 
additional  information  concerning  the  programs, 
techniques,  and  principles  described.”  M.  A. 
Forslund 

Library  J  92:787  F  15  '67  160w 


KEYS,  JOHN  D.  Japanese  cuisine;  a  culinary 
tour;  with  il.  by  Yoshie  Noguchi.  155p  $5 
Tuttle 

641.5  Cookery,  Japanese  66-13531 

The  author  introduces  each  of  the  forty-two 
recipes  with  a  “description  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  specialty.  ...  In  addition  to  area  favor¬ 
ites  the  latter  part  of  the  book  entitled  ‘Modern 
Toyko  Cuisine’  is  devoted  to  recipes  suitable 
to  the  American  table  which  are  basically  Jap¬ 
anese  but  with  foreign  influences.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Index. 


“This  book  serves  not  only  as  a  recipe  ref¬ 
erence  but  also ,  as  an  eating  guide  of  Japan. 
.  .  .  Gourmets  will  find  [it]  delightful.”  Makiko 
Doi 

Library  J  91:4660  O  1  '66  lOOw 
“The  [foods]  are  interesting,  and  make  use 
of  ingredients  readily  available  in  America. 
The  adaptation  is,  on  the  whole,  legitimate. 
.  .  .  Japanese  friends  who  know  the  route  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  author  endorse  the  accuracy  of 
his  information  and  the  basic  authenticity  of 
the  recipes,  but  they  suggest  that  the  glossary 
be  read  before  one  starts  to  cook.  The  brush 
illustrations  by  Yoshie  Noguchi  and  the  whole 
production  of  the  book  are  exquisite.”  Nika 
Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  4  '66  lOOw 


*^EZICH,  TULLIOi  ed.  Juliet  of  the  spirits. 
See  Fellini.  F. 


KHADDURI,  MAJID,  ed.  The  Islamic  law  of 
nations:  Shaybani’s  Siyar.  See  al-Shaybani, 
M.  ibn  al-H. 


KEYNES.  GEOFFREY.  The  life 
Harvey.  4S4p  il  pi  $14.40  Oxford 


of  William 


610  Harvey.  William  66-73575 

A  biography  of  the  physician  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  author  “at¬ 
tempts  to  place  Harvey  in  his  proper  setting 
with  a  .fully,  documented  account  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  colleagues  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  with  his  patients,  his 
friends,  and  the  two  Kings  of  England,  whom 
he  served  His  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
history  of  science  as  shown  in  his  writings  is 
examined  in  detail.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


.  Sir  Geoffrey  has  made  a  detailed  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  [Harvey’s]  years  as  physician  and  sci¬ 
entist.  Valuable  for  its  descriptions  of  medical 
education  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Padua  and  the  practice  of  medicine  in  17th- 
century  London,  ...  it  fully  quotes  most  of 
the  docurn  .nts  concerning  Harvey,  including  his 
correspondence,  and  corrects  John  Aubrey’s 
biographical  sketch.  While  laymen  may  And  the 
book  too  detailed,  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  Harvey’s  scientific  work  and  the  account 
relations  with  Francis  Bacon,  Thomas 
Charles  I,  among  others, 

Will  be  of  interest.  ' 

Choice  4:56  Mr  '67  150w 

Witten  what  will  un- 
doub^dly  be  the  definitive  biography,  drawing 
together  a  great  deal  of  material  scattered  in 
learned  journals  and  adding  many  discoveries 
of  his  own.  It  IS  biog'raphy  on  a  ffenero’us 
scale’  urbanely  written,  handsomely  illustrated 
and  pioduced.  .  .  Among  the  documents  re¬ 

printed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  few  exceed  in  interest 

ChrTtSr  Hfl?""'  ^  Harvey.” 

New  Statesman  72:324  S  2  ’66  850w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Ja  8  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  William  Coleman 

Science  157:792  Ag  18  ’67  llOOw 

“Sir  Geoffrey  gives  a  lucid  account  of  Hai- 
veys  work  and  draws  particular  attention  to 
his  keen,  scientific  observations.  [There 

are]  interesting  examples  of  Han;-ey’s  sane 
and  logical  _  attitude  towards  unusual  events 
•  -’i  L  investigations  of]  allegations  of 

witchcraft  .  .  [and]  other  examples  of  psy¬ 
cho  ogical  disturbance,  which  he  seems  to  have 
dealt  with  in  a  sensible  and  modem  wav 
[The  author]  has  created  not  only  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  medical,  court  and  social  world  of 
the  seventeenth  century  but  has  also  shown 
science  fitted  into  this 

world, 

TLS  p747  Ag  W  '66  1600w 


KHALAF,  SAMIR,  Prostitution  In  a  changing 
society;  a  sociological  survey  of  legal  prosti¬ 
tution  in  Beirut.  163p  $6  Verry 

301.41  Prostitution.  Beirut — Social  condi¬ 
tions 

“A  social  survey  of  the  oldest  profession  in 
an  ^abic  setting  by  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
Sciciology  and  Anthropology  at 
the  American  University  in  Beirut  The  data 
obtained  by  interviews  with  130  prostitutes  de¬ 
pict  the  social  origins  of  the  girls,  the  circum- 
stonces  of  their  entry  into  the  profession,  and 
the  distinctive  subculture  of  the  prostitute 
Eschewing  moralistic  interpretations  Khalaf  .  .’ 
Illustrates  the  .sociological  view  of  prostitution 
as  an  expression  of  basic  elements  of  social 
organization,  particularly  restrictive  codes  of 
sexual  conduct  which  create  a  demand  for  ex¬ 
tramarital  or  premarital  sexual  gratification, 
and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  which  create 
the  supply  to  service  the  demand.”  (Choice) 


As  researeh  to  shed  light  on  the  traditional 
qu^tions  about  prostitution,  this  interview 
■  *  ®bffers  from  inadequacies  of  design 
« data.  .  .  It  one  is  interested  in  whv  girls 
become  prostitutes,  one  does  not  compare  old 
second-class  prostitutes, 
ftfl*  Pfostitutes  and  non-prostitutes.  .  .  .  Stra¬ 
tification  would  also  perhaps  have  removed 
doubts  about  the  ‘findings.  ’  .  .  . 

'^bo  Is  well  aware  of 
the  limitetions  of  hls  data  and  usually  treats 
‘=®-Ption,  recommends  aboli- 
non  of  the  brothel  and  reliance  upon  ‘secret 

but  licensed  prostitutes.”  Travis  Hirschi 
Am  Soc  R  31:751  O  ‘66  600w 
‘"The  legality  of  prostitution  In  Lebanon  and 
hence  the  accessibility  of  data  on  the  practice 
authority  on  this  study  which  the 
more  impressionistic  studies  set  in  abo  ition 
countrtes  lack.  The  work  is  an  Interesting 

treatment  of  prostitution 

Tt  problems  text- 

.nd‘'?oa 

Choice  3:968  D  ‘66  180w 


KHAN,  MOHAMMAD  AYUB.  See  Ayub  Khan. 


KIDD,  WALTER  E.  See  Pendleton,  C. 


KIEFFER, 
of  China, 


MARTIN,  ed.  &  tr  Thi 
1793-1949.  See  Pellssle 


awakening 
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KIERNAN,  VICTOR  GORDON.  The  revolution 
of  1854  in  Spanish  history.  266p  $7.70  Oxford 
946  Spain— History  66-73839 

This  “is  a  chronological  and  political  narrative 
of  the  years  1864-56.”  (Choice)  Index. 


"A  useful  chronological-political  history  of  the 
revolution.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Kiernan]  wishes  to 
attribute  distinctive  signlheance  to  this 
particular  biennio  by  claiming  that  It  was  the 
starting  point  for  a  century  of  agitation  by 
landless  peasants  and  industrial  workers.  But 
his  own  detailed  account  of  1854  will  leave  the 
reader  feeling  that  in  fact  the  revolutions  of 
1820,  1837,  and  1868  involved  larger  issues  and 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  populace  than  did 
the  events  of  1864-1866.  The  contents  of  the 
book  do  not  have  the  balance  of  true  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  are  many  breezy  generalizations 
from  which  it  would  be  hard  to  extract  real 
meaning.  .  .  .  Scholars  will  find  much  new 
information  on  the  political  infighting  among 
Isabella,  Espartero,  O’Donnell,  and  Oldzaga.  But 
the  book  is  not  noteworthy  for  interpretation 
and  perspective.”  Gabriel  Jackson 

Am  Hist  R  72:610  Ja  ’67  190w 

“Although  the  title  advertises  that  this  work 
charts  the  place  of  the  Revolution  of  1864  on 
the  continuum  of  Spanish  history,  only  the 
introduction  and  a  few  pages  in  the  flnm 
chapter  attempt  to  fulfill  the  pledge.  The  book 
.  .  .  [combines]  sharp  judgment  of  personali¬ 
ties — the  unhappy  hero  of  the  Revolution,  Es¬ 
partero,  is  harshly  and  repeatedly  criticized— 
with  flights  of  fanciful  language.  The  economic 
and  social  dimensions  of  the  Revolution  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  their  due,  and  unless  the  reader 
has  been  introduced  beforehand  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  history  of  Spain  after  1^08  .  .  . 
much  of  this  book  wiU  appear  to  be  little  more 
than  a  tale  of  conflict  among  politicians,  court, 
and  army.  Recommended  for  advanced  students 
only.  The  formal  bibliography  is  wholly  in¬ 
adequate;  an  excellent  working  bibliography  is 
to  be  found  among  the  footnotes.” 

Choice  3:944  D  ’66  180w 

“The  confusion  of  politics  and  persons  in 
this  period  is  notorious,  but  Mr.  Kiernan  has 
with  great  lucidity  and  a  penetrating  style 
placed  both  in  their  proper  perspective,  making 
his  book  an  indispensable  analysis  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  army,  the  politicians  and  the 
people  in  nineteenth- century  Spam.”  Henry 

Kamen  ^  ^2-854  o  ’67  200w 

“In  this  extremely  useful  and  well-written 
book  Mr.  Kiernan  examines  in  far  greater  de¬ 
tail  than  anyone  else  has  done  before  the  1864 
Revolution  and  the  two  following  years  of  lib¬ 
eral  experiment.  .  .  .  Although  [hej  pays  some 
attention  to  what  was  happening  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  there  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Spanish  revolutions.  The  book  s 
main  value  lies  in  the  very  detailed  analysis  of 
liberal  politics  as  shown  in  the  intrigues  report¬ 
ed  by  diplomats  (wide  use  is  made  of  British 
French  and  Belgian  sources)  in  the  press  and 
pamphlets  and  in  the  Cortes  debates.  Mr.  Kier¬ 
nan  skilfully  unravels  and  exposes  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  a  liberal  system  unsupported,  by  a 
mature  middle  class  and  ensnared  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  factious  intrigue.  .  .  .  [He]  brilliantly 
captures  the  essence  of  [Espartero’ sj  character 
and  through  him  the  weakness  and  contradic¬ 
tions  of  liberal  politics.  .  .  .  [And  he]  has  made 
a  good  case  for  regarding  the  bienip  as  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  nineteeth-century  Spanish  history. 

TLS  p760  Ag  24  ’67  1450w 


KIESLER,  FREDERICK.  Inside  the  endless 
house:  art,  people  and  architecture:  a  journal. 
573p  il  $16  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  65-18665 

The  title  of  this  posthumously  published  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  designer  and  architect  refers  to  his 
sculptured  design  for  a  home  exhibited  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1961.  This  “journal 
covering  the  years  from  1966  to  1964  .  .  .  [con¬ 
tains  his]  architectural  ideas;  .  .  .  poems  and 
essays:  .  .  ,  accounts  of  travels  in  Italy;  .  .  . 
Brasilia  and  Israel;  .  .  .  vimettes  of  people, 
famous  and  otherwise:  .  .  .  [and]  insights  into 
the  economic  and  aesthetic  problems  that  face 
rthel  artist.  The  creation  and  construction  of 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book,  the  sanctuaiw  for  the 
Dead  Sea  ScroUs  .  .  in  Jerusalem  in  April,  1965 
is  discussed.  ...  -Thirty  of  Klesler’s  dra^ngs 
are  also  scattered  throughout  the  text.”  (I^b- 
lisher’s  note)  Two  chapters  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  The  Nation  and  Show  Magazine. 

“Inside  the  Endless  House  .  Is  like  one  of 
those  sculptures  which  [the  author]  described 


as  hatching  numerous  eggs,  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  as  if  the  exuberant  creative  life  has 
a  life  of  its  own.  ...  In  whatever  medium  he 
might  work.  [Kiesler]  was  also,  as  this  book 
shows,  a  poet  deeply  obsessed  and  possessed  by 
themes  of  birth  and  death.”  Marguerite  Young 
Arch  Forum  126:71  My  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Corinne  Robins 

Book  Week  pH  My  14  ’67  600w 
“[This]  may  be  one  of  the  world’s  better 
diaries,  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  funniest  and 
most  brilliant.  It  is  not  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  instead  presents  Kiesler’ s  discussion 
of  artistic  ideas  or  design  projects.  He  drops 
names  of  the  great  at  every  turn  and  preserves 
their  personalities  in  amber  words.  He  injects 
poetry  of  embarrassingly  poor  quality  into 
nearly  every  chapter,  but  his  prose  plays  beau¬ 
tifully.  Not  really  a  book  about  architecture, 
this  IS  a  volume  of  life  studies  and  an  account 
of  an  artistic  life.  Only  the  bigger  libraries  can 
afford  it,  but  some  selected  libraries  in  far-out 
colleges  ought  to  buy  it  too,  for  it  will  prove 
a  mine  of  anecdotes  someday,  excellent  stuff 
for  student  papers.” 

Choice  4:646  S  ’67  160w 


“[This  journal’s]  entries  are  often  perfimc- 
tory  and  sporadic;  and  much  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  either  to  a  secretary  or  a 
tape  recorder.  .  .  .  The  only  passages  that  recall 
the  Kiesler  of  the  shining  word  are  those  that 
give  us  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  his  dealings 
with  putative  clients  .  .  .  [many  of  whom] 
study  his  designs,  and  then  vanish  without 
giving  him  the  commission.  .  .  .  But  there  are 
stories  in  this  book  of  other  kinds  of  failure. 
Some  are  almost  too  sad  to  read,  others  too 
tasteless  to  enjoy.  .  .  .  All  of  this  makes  painful 
reading,  the  more  so  because,  toward  the  end, 
he  seems  to  have  been  able  only  occasionally  to 
recapture  that  wiy  detachment  which  pro¬ 
tected  him  in  earlier  years  against  outrageous 
fortune.”  J.  M.  Fitch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  16  ’67  1200w 


KILGALLEN,  DOROTHY.  Murder  one.  304p 
$5.95  Random  house 

343.0973  Trials  66-22254 

Six  of  the  murder  trials  that  Miss  KllgaUen 
covered  for  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  been 
collected  for  this  volume.  “Included  are  the 
Finch-Tregoff  trial  (1961),  the  Greta  Peltz  trial 
(1935),  the  Eva  Coo  trlaJ  (1934),  the  .  .  .  Har¬ 
vey’s  Lake  murder  ...  of  Robert  Allen  Edwards 
(1934).  the  trial  of  Mary  Creighton  and 
Everett  Applegate  (1936),  and  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Sheppard  (1964).”  (Best  SeU) 


Best  Sell  27:224  S  1  ’67  IlOw 


“Dorothy  Kilgallen  sold  a  lot  of  newspapers 
as  a  by-line  crime  reporter.  She  had  good 
hunches,  keen  eyes,  a  strong  stomach  and  a 
punchy  sense  of  the  alliterative.  Murder  One 
features  Kilgallen  in  this  role.  .  .  .  The  cases 
.  .  .  viewed  as  juridical  events,  are  generally 
duU.  There  are  no  brilliant  legal  maneuvers, 
no  star  witnesses  who  turn  the  tide,  few  sur¬ 
prises  between  outset  and  verdict.  They  were 
obviously  chosen  because  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  murderous  events  were  sensa¬ 
tionally  sexy.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Kilgallen’ s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  shrewd  and  diligent  reporter  Is  vin¬ 
dicated  in  Murder  One  only  by  her  coverage  of 
the  trials  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard.  She  was  cogent 
consistent,  ruthlessly  logical  and — as  it  turned 
out — somewhat  Influential  in  the  final  acquittal 
of  Sheppard.”  Lee  Israel 

Book  World  pl8  S  24  '67  1460w 

“In  addition  to  material  that  appeared  In 
contemporary  accounts,  [Miss  Kilgallen)  has 
filled  in  background  information  and  personal 
reactions  that  had  no  place  in  press  coverage. 
.  .  .  Even  the  thoroughly  publicized  story  of 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  gains  much  in  this  retelling. 

Recommended  for  general  collections.” 
M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2674  J1  ’67  120w 


“[Miss  Kilgallen]  gives  a  great  deal  of 
straight  transcript  and  Invaluable  firsthand 
notes  on  what  witnesses  and  defendants  were 
like  in  couiT.  For  this,  you  can  put  up  with 
the  absence  of  anything  that  can  be  seriously 
called  writing  or  thinking.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  S  10  '67  130w 


KILPATRICK,  ANNA  GRITTS,  jt.  ed.  &  tr. 
The  shadow  of  Sequoyah.  See  Kilpatrick, 
J.  F. 
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KILPATRICK,  JACK  FREDERICK,  ed.  &  tr. 

The  shadow  of  Sequoyah;  social  documents  of 
the  Cherokees,  1862-1964;  tr.  and  ed.  by  Jack 
Frederick  and  Anna  Gritts  Kilpatrick.  129p 
$4.50  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
970.3  Cherokee  Indians  65-24205 

“For  a  century  after  Sequoyah  devised  his 
syllabary,  Cherokee  writers  produced  a  vast 
quantity  of  writing  in  Sequoyan,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  letters,  personal,  business,  and  church 
records,  professions  of  faith,  and  traditional 
ritual  formulas.  Little  of  this  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  much  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 
The  Kilpatricks  (she  is  a  descendant  of  Se¬ 
quoyah)  have  salvaged,  selected,  and  translated 
some  SO  of  these  brief  documents,  introducing 
each  with  a  note  on  its  historical  setting  and 
cultural  significance.  They  give  reproductions 
of  four  of  the  original  documents.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  collection  purports  ‘to  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  [of  a]  people,  whose  tragedy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  th^t  the  white  man  has  had  no 
way  of  truly  understanding  them',  I  fear  the 
‘Whiteman’  still  won't  understand  if  he  de¬ 
pends  on  this  book,  for  these  translations  offer 
unconnected  snips  and  snatches,  throwing  the 
shy,  introverted  little  Eastern  Band  together 
with  the  more  aggressive  frontier  Western  Na¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Editorial  comments  are  copious  and 
highly  opinionated.  .  .  .  [Few]  editorial  asser¬ 
tions  are  documented,  and  so  the  reader  must 
sift  through  two  sets  of  ethnographic  in¬ 
formants — the  authors  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  Kilpatricks.  .  .  .  The  Cherokee 
specialist  will  not  find  such  a  miscellaneous 
collection  useful,  and  the  question,  ‘What 
audience  is  this  book  written  for?'  rises  in¬ 
sistently.”  Paul  Kutsche 

Am  Anthropol  68:1291  O  '66  550w 
“[The  authors]  do  not  give  any  account  of 
how  the  syllabary  is  transliterated  or  how  the 
modern  orthography  is  to  be  pronounced,  any 
specimens  of  the  original  texts  in  the  modern 
orthography,  nor  more  than  a  few  passing 
comments  on  problems  of  translation.  For  the 
general  reader  the  book  may  challenge  a  few 
stereotypes  and  whet  the  curiosity,  for  the 
student  it  may  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  publications  on 
the  Cherokee  but  would  be  of  limited  use  with¬ 
out  them.” 

Choice  3:460  J1  ’66  190w 


KILSON,  MARTIN.  Political  change  In  a  West 
African  state:  a  study  of  the  modernization 
process  in  Sierra  Leone:  written  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Center  for  int.  affairs.  Har¬ 
vard  University.  301p  pi  maps  $6.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

320.966  Sierra  Leone — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-23468 

The  author  “has  traced  the  modernization  of 
Sierra  Leone  from  the  establishment  of  colonial 
rule  to  the  beginning  of  self-government  in 
1961.  Kilson  documents  this  transfer  of  power 
and  its  attendant  repercussions  upon  the  tradi¬ 
tional  values  and  powers  of  Sierra  Leone  so¬ 
ciety.  A  chief  concern  is  the  effect  of  change 
on  the  rural  African  rather  than  on  the  new 
urbanized  elite.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  relevant 
to  conditions  in  other  African  states,  'rhe  au¬ 
thor’s  conclusions  on  the  spread  of  power  with¬ 
in  the  modern  state  and  the  rising  authori¬ 
tarianism  in  the  new  regimes  are  important 
considerations  for  scholars.  Recommended  for 
political-science  and  international-affairs  collec¬ 
tions,  especially  those  with  an  emphasis  on 
Africa  and  the  Third  World.”  H.  K.  Flad 
Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Carter 

Nation  205:91  J1  31  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Henrv  Bienen 

World  Pol  20:128  O  ’67  2750w 


KIM,  CHAE-W6N.  See  Kim.  Chewon 


KIM,  CHEWON.  Treasures  of  Korean  art;  2000 
years  of  ceramics,  sculpture,  and  .ieweled  arts, 
text  by  Chewon  Kim  and  Wori-Yong  Kim 
[Eng  title:  The  arts  of  Korea],  284p  il  col  il 
maps  $35  Abrams 

709.519  Art,  Korean.  Pottery,  Korean 

66-23402 

The  director  of  Korea’s  National  Museum, 
Chewon  Kim  and  Professor  Wong-Tong  Kim  of 


Seoul  National  University  have  written  the 
text  to  this  illustrated  study.  Bibliography. 


“A  vei-y  valuable  contribution  to  an  area  in 
which,  at  pi-esent,  there  is  next  to  nothing  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  .  This  is  a  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  entire  history  of  Korean  art  from  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  period  to  the  end  of  the  Yi  Kingdom  in 
1910  and  Korea’s  absoiTtion  into  the  Japanese 
empire.  Despite  the  scope,  the  authors  main¬ 
tain  a  remarkable  degree  of  continuity  and  in¬ 
telligibility.  .  .  .  Indispensable  to  any  library.” 

Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  210w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 
90  W 

Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Doi 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  15  ’67  160w 

“[These]  fine  color  plates,  supported  by  nu¬ 
merous  clear  illustrations  in  black-and-white, 
prove  that  Korean  art  is  something  more  than 
temporally  transitional  or  geographically  inter¬ 
mediate  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  art. 
...  In  addition  to  their  informative  historical 
introduction  and  extensive  discussion  of  tech- 
nicai  and  stylistic  qualities,  the  authors  have 
supplied  a  useful  catalogue  of  small  black-and- 
white  illustrations,  a  glossary,  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  in  which,  sadly,  there  is  no  more  than 
a  handful  of  works  in  English  for  those  who 
would  pursue  the  subject  further.”  G.  H. 
Hamilton 

Sat  R  49:33  D  3  ’66  180w 

“[The  authors]  are  well  known  for  their 
learned  articles  on  Korean  art.  One  could  al¬ 
most  have  wished  [theml  to  be  more  apoc¬ 
alyptic  about  their  country’s  art,  but  perhaps 
the  sobriety  of  Korean  art  militates  against 
nashes  of  insight.  They  evidently  know  how  we 
m  the  west  like  to  have  oriental  art  pre- 
sented  to  us.  .  .  .  [The  book]  has  two  special 
merits.  It  illustrates  and  describes  in  detail 
many  works  of  art  from  the  collections  in 
Seoul — a  place  so  distant  from  the  art  galleries 
of  the  west  that  few  of  us  will  be  lucky 
enough  to  go  there.  Second — the  catalogue  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  provides  an  informative  sum- 
mary  of  what  has  gone  before  and  is  an  easily 
digestible  guide  to  Korean  art  for  the  beginner. 
Indeed,  the  whole  volume  has  been  put  together 
with  modesty  and  care.” 

TLS  p912  O  6  ’66  650w 


KIM,  WON^YONG,  jt.  auth.  Treasures  of  Ko¬ 
rea.  See  Kim.  C. 


KIM,  YOUNG  HUM,  ed.  Patterns  of  competi- 
Uve  coexistence:  USA  vs  USSR.  484p  $7.95 
Putnam 


327,73  U.S. — Relations  (general)  with  Rus- 
— Relations  (general)  with  the 
U.S.  World  politics — 1945-  66-10471 

This  is  “a  collection  of  readings  on  Sovlet- 
American  attitudes  and  estimates  of  national 
direction  and  national  power.  .  .  .  They  range 
from  military  preparedness  of  these  nations 
through  economic  and  technical  performance  In 
non-military  areas.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


1  he  readings  are  heavily  dominated  by  pol- 
Icy  statements  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.  .  .  .  The  selections  are  adequate  in 
length  and  by  authoritative  people.  They  are 
however  generally  limited  to  the  milieu  of  the 
period  of  the  first  half  of  the  1960’s.  The  In- 
df  the  Viet-Nam  war  for  U.S.  and 
U.h.b.R.  relations  is  not  considered.  Also  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  countries’  relations  be¬ 
fore  the  space  race.  The  best  aspect  of  the 
^  collection  of  public  and  private 
statements  on  the  period  mentioned.” 

Choice  4:585  J1  ’67  180w 

dd'y  professed  overall  ‘point  of  view’  Is 
that  the  U.S. A.  and  U. S.S.R.  now  compete  as 
they  coexist.  .  _.  .  The  editor  fails  to  overcome 
problems  of  mixed  historical  contexts  and  con¬ 
fusions  of  propaganda,  facts  and  analyses  The 
book  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  informed  reader 
but  Its  principal  usefulness  will  be  as  a  ref- 
erence  in  undergraduate  courses  in  U.S  or  So¬ 
viet  foreign  policy.”  H.  W.  Mott 

Library  J  91:3742  Ag  ’66  130w 

Library  J  91:4370  S  16  ’66  70w  [YA] 
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KIMBLE,  GEORGE  H.  T.  Tropical  Africa 
today,  [by]  George  H.  T.  Kimble  [and]  Ro¬ 
nald  Steel;  adapted  from  the  original  Twen¬ 
tieth  cent,  fund  study.  Tropical  Africa,  by 
George  H.  T.  Kimble.  138p  ii  maps  $3.95 
Webster 

916.7  Africa,  Sub-Saharan — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-9514 

A  survey  of  the  current  African  scene.  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  six  to 
nine.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  study  by  Kimble  on  which  this  adapta¬ 
tion  was  based,  (see  BRD  1961)]  was  notable 
for  its  i-eadability,  its  vast  fund  of  data,  and 
for  an  old-fashioned  viewpoint  that  led  the  au¬ 
thor  to  find  the  ‘right’  answers  for  Africa  in 
Western  ideas.  The  present  version  sounds  less 
old-fashioned — even  experts  can  change,  it 
seems — but  it  still  devotes  almost  as  much 
space  to  Christian  missionaries  as  to  traditional 
tribal  life.”  David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  9  ’67  lOOw 
“The  text  would  probably  appeal  most  to 
the  upper  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
grades,  although  the  material  covered  is  in  no 
way  watered  down  or  oversimplified.  The  many 
topical  maps  and  charts  covering  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  disease,  racial  dispersion,  population 
density,  diet,  and  migrations  are  very  useful. 
The  photos  are  fresh  and  unhackneyed,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  work  would  attract  the 
interest  of  the  young  reader.  Appendixes  in¬ 
clude  a  statistical  summary  chart  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  country  and  the  index  is  ade¬ 
quate.  An  excellent  annotated  bibliography  is 
also  included.”  Edith  Crawford 

Library  J  92:894  F  16  ’67  130w 


“The  fact  [that]  ‘Tropical  Africa  Today’  was 
written  by  Ronald  Steel  from  material  drawn 
from  Kimble’s  book  may  be  suggestive  to  other 
scholarly  authors  who  would  like  their  material 
to  be  read  by  a  junior  audience  but  have  neither 
the  time  nor  aptitude  to  redesign  it.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
clear,  up-to-date,  and  well  illustrated.  As  in  the 
volumes  from  which  it  is  drawn,  the  least  sa¬ 
tisfactory  parts  are  those  that  summarize  his¬ 
tory  and  political  development.  What  African 
countries,  one  asks  with  skepticism,  looked 
‘with  admiration’  at  independent  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia  in  the  mid-1950s?  But  the  parts  on 
physical  setting  are  very  good  and  form  the 
essential  framework  within  which  Africa  must 
be  studied.”  G.  M.  Carter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  6  ’66  250w 
[TA] 


KINDLEBERGER,  CHARLES  P.  Europe  and 
the  dollar.  297p  $7.60  Mass.  inst.  of  technol¬ 
ogy 

332.4  Finance.  International  economic  re¬ 
lations.  Balance  of  payments  66-15568 

This  book  “brings  together  the  contributions 
of  two  decades  ...  on  the  central  themes  of 
International  finance  between  the  developed 
countries:  the  dollar.  European  currencies, 
world  liquidity,  and  balance-of-payments  ad¬ 
justments.  .  .  .  The  papers  and  memoranda 
included  in  this  book  are  arranged  in  reverse 
chronological  order  from  1965  to  1939.  ...  A 
number  of  the  papers  have  previously  been 
translated  for  publication  abroad,  but  will  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time  in  English.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“There  is  no  central  topic  nor  cumulative 
development  [in  this  volume],  .  .  .  Some  essays 
seem  uneven  in  quality  and  significance,  but 
the  best  are  vintage  Kindleberger  and  deserve 
a  wide  audience.  Particularly  enjoyable  is  the 
Iconoclastic  treatment  of  conventional  wisdom. 
Any  definition  of  balance-of-payments  dis¬ 
equilibrium  is  defective  which  asymetrically 
ignore.s  foreign  lending.  French  nationali.sm 
and  intractabilitv  in  international  moneta7-y 
matters  is  severely  bandied,  as  is  oligooolv  in 
German  banking.  Kindleberger  expre.sses  him¬ 
self  with  verve  and  gusto.  The  recurring  motif 
is  that  important  international  economic  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  really  faced  by  tinkering  with 
the  machinery,  but  require  political  solutions.” 
Choice  3:931  D  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  bv  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  155:24  S  3  ’66  190w 


KING,  ALEXANDER.  Word.sworth  and  the 
artist’s  vi.sion;  an  essay  in  interpretation. 
181p  $3.40  Oxford 

821  Wordsworth.  William  [66-72958] 

This  book  is  an  “attempt  to  show  that 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  has  a  bearing  on  tbe 


present  day.  .  .  .  Professor  King  Is  ‘not  con¬ 
cerned  with  Wordsworth’s  mastery  of  his  craft, 
but  with  tlie  end  for  which  his  poetry  was 
conceived  and  written,  with  its  power  to  deepen 
attention,  to  teach  by  delighting,  to  fortify  the 
workaday  intelligence,  imagination  and  spirit 
of  man.’  Wordsworth  for  him  provides  a  means 
of  returning  from  the  partial  consciousness  of 
ordinary  life  to  ‘God’s  wholeness’ — ‘for  we 
diminish  ourselves  as  enjoying  and  suffering 
beings  by  thus  remaining  outside  the  cease¬ 
less  creative  life  which  enlightens  and  en¬ 
livens  US’.”  (TLS) 


“[King]  has  little  to  say  about  the  central 
themes  of  the  poetry  that  cannot  be  found  in 
Coleridge.  .  .  .  He  does  not  refer  to  him  or  to 
any  modern  critic  of  Wordsworth  other  than 
Willey.  Instead,  he  sets  up  analogies  between 
the  writings  of  numerous  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors,  proving  only  that  these  artists  are  in 
the  Romantic  tradition.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1016  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“Occasionally  a  literary  study  appears  that 
seems  to  have  been  written,  not  from  the  de¬ 
tached  position  of  a  commentator,  but  from 
the  inside.  .  .  .  [This]  is  such  a  book.  Its 
mode  of  exposition  is  so  sympathetic  and  per¬ 
ceptive  that  one  really  wishes  Wordsworth 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  .  .  .  In¬ 
stead  of  discussing  Word.sworth’s  poetry  and 
poetic  theoiy  in  purely  literary  terms.  Pro¬ 
fessor  King  illuminates  the  whole  genius  of 
the  man  by  relating  his  endeavours  and 
achievements  to  those  of  artists  working  in 
media  other  than  words.  .  .  .  By  calling  in 
Delacroiz  and  Constable,  Kandinsky  and 
Matisse,  Van  Gogh.  Cdzanne  and  Braque.  Mr 
King  rescues  Wordsworth  from  historical  re¬ 
moteness  and  demonstrates  the  present  rel¬ 
evance  of  his  interpretation  of  life.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  has  much  to  say  to  people  who  are  by 
no  means  Wordsworthians.  and  it  is  gloriously 
free  from  academic  stuffiness.” 

Economist  220:270  J1  16  ’66  430w 
“For  some  the  concept  of  ‘God’s  wholeness’ 
may  seem  closer  to  Hopkins  than  to  Words¬ 
worth,  and  others  will  feel  surprised  that 
literary  criticism  should  end  in  these  Honest- 
to-Godly  conclusions  at  all:  but  one  does  not 
need  to  agree  with  Its  final  assumptions  to 
find  this  an  extremely  rewarding  book.  .  .  . 
Professor  King  is  concerned  only  with  the 
poetry  of  the  great  decade.  .  .  .  [His]  gen¬ 
eralizations  are  full  of  insight,  and  his  two 
brief  chapters  of  detailed  analysis  make  one 
wish  for  more.  His  reading  of  Wordsworth  Is 
personal,  but  never  idiosyncratic.  He  fits  the 
poetry  into  a  total  pattern,  but  is  able  to  do 
so  without  forcing  his  interpretation  of  the 
individual  poems.” 

TLS  pllOl  N  24  ’66  700w 


KING.  ARTHUR  R.  The  curriculum  and  the 
disciplines  of  knowledge:  a  theory  of  cur¬ 
riculum  practice  [by]  Arthur  R.  King.  Jr. 
[and]  John  A.  Brownell.  221p  $5.95  Wiley 
375.001  Education — Curricula  66-17325 

The  authors  “review  the  various  historical 
•systems  of  knowledge  and  set  forth  the  cur¬ 
rent  condition  of  knowledge  as  a  pluralism  of 
disciplines.  First  building  a  ‘communities  of 
discourse’  model  of  this  world,  they  use  the 
model  to  devi.se  a  theory  of  curriculum  prac¬ 
tice  which  affirms  the  centrality  of  the  dis- 
mplines  of  knowledge.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


The  authors  boldly  and  competently  at¬ 
tempt  to  explicate  a  theory  of  curriculum  prac- 
tice.  .  .  The  _flr.st  six  chapters  generate  In 
the  reader  a  fervor  to  formuate  his  own 
theory  for  a  humanistic,  highly  personalized, 
tran.scendental  approach  to  steps  in  intellectual 
development  which  could  be  the  nucleus  of 
any  curriculum.  However,  the  last  three  lead 
one  to  question  the  validity  of  the  authors’ 
perceptions  of  the  dynamics  of  existing  school 
situations.  Unfortunately,  the  authors,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  apply  their  theory,  tend  to  over- 
simplify  and  overgeneralize  on  highly  complex 
situations,  problems,  and  solutions.  The  argu¬ 
ments  a.gainst  behaviora.l  outcomes  a.nd  current 
learning  experiences  used  in  a  design  of  inter- 
rhsciphnary  education  seem  to  need  clarifying. 
For  graduate  students  in  advanced  curriculum 
courses  and/or  professionals.” 

Choice  3:1058  .Ta  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  bv  F.  P.  Rolfe 

J  Higher  Ed  38:470  N  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  50:67  J1  16  ’67  660w 
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KING,  A.  R.^ — Continued 
“[The  authors]  make  an  excellent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  educational  literature  by  the  case  they 
present  for  pluralism  of  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  forced  unities  or  fragmented  diversities,  and 
by  their  exposition  in  connection  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  characteristics  of  a  discipline.  .  .  .  The 
final  chapters  relate  in  detail  suggested  cur¬ 
riculum  practices  which  are  in  keeping  with 
the  disciplines  as  communities  of  discourse. 
Problems  of  staffing,  governing,  selecting,  or¬ 
ganizing,  supporting,  changing  and  evaluating 
are  all  critically  examined.  .  .  .  The  account 
is  vei-y  like  most  books  dealing  with  such  topics : 
it  is  apropos,  informative  and  interesting.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  ideas  deserve  to  be  tested  ex¬ 
perimentally.  .  .  .  [This  will  be]  useful  as 
a  source  for  starting  discussions,  for  making 
comparative  analyses  of  curriculum  theory  and 
practice,  and  lor  helping  curriculum  workers 
envision  a  better  school  for  tomorrow.”  R.  Q. 
Hamilton 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:346  Ja  ’67  lOOOw 


KING,  BRUCE.  Dryden’s  major  plays.  216p 
86.75  Barnes  &  Noble 

822  Dryden,  John  67-1651 

The  author’s  thesis  “is  that  Dryden  consid¬ 
ered  the  behavior  and  language  of  his  heroes 
to  be  as  unnatural  as  does  the  modern  reader 
— that  the  heroic  plays  are  ‘a  form  of  satire/ 
the  sentiments  of  which  ironically  reflect  his 
attitudes  toward  contemporary  ideas.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“An  original  and,  for  the  undergraduate,  in¬ 
teresting  approach  to  Dryden’ s  heroic  plays. 
.  .  .  The  approach  yields  several  novel  conclu¬ 
sions;  e.g.  that  the  excessive  passions  of  the 
heroic  plays  develop  out  of  the  neo-Stoic  in¬ 
terests  of  Robert  Howard,  not  out  of  Caroline 
neo-Platonism.  Nine  plays  (including  Marriage 
a  la  Mode  and  The  State  of  Innocence)  are  giv¬ 
en  detailed  attention:  the  ‘early  heroic  plays’ 
are  treated  summarily.  This  book  in  no  way 
overlaps  with  the  recent  studies  by  [A.  C.J 
Kirsch  (Dryden’ s  Heroic  Drama)  or  [S.  A.J 
Zebouni  (Dryden:  A  Study  in  Heroic  Charac¬ 
terization.” 

Choice  4:673  S  ’67  130w 


“The  refusal  to  recognize  [the]  complexity 
of  response  in  Dryden  or  his  audiences  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  distorted  view  presented  in 
Mr.  King’s  book.  .  .  .  Since  the  presence  of 
Hobbesian  views  is  normally  taken  by  Mr.  King 
as  an  indication  that  Dryden  is  mocking  heroic 
standards  .  .  .  much  is  said  about  the  influence 
of  Hobbes  on  Dryden.  Some  of  the  discussion 
.  .  .  is  illuminating,  but  the  subject  has  been 
rather  thoroughly  aired.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
Hobbes  is  exaggerated  and  is  sometimes  adduced 
when  other  influences  are  more  significant.  .  .  . 
Mr.  King  aims  to  present  a  unified  approach 
to  the  major  plays,  integrating  the  heroic  plays 
with  the  tragedies  and  comedies.  .  .  .  He  is 
better  on  the  plays  he  likes,  and  the  chapter  on 
Don  Sebastian  contains  much  perceptive  criti¬ 
cism.  .  .  .  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  down- 

frade  All  for  Love  by  deploring,  as  Mr.  King 
oes,  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  Dryden’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  his  material.  A  revaluation  of  Dryden’s 
drama  is  certainly  called  for.”  E.  M.  Waith 
Yale  R  57:123  O  ’67  750w 


KING,  HENRY.  The  poems  of  Henry  King; 
ed.  by  Marg-aret  Crum.  264p  $8  Oxford 
821  66-4956 

Poems  by  the  17th  century  poet  and  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  The  editor  Includes  a  biography 
of  the  poet  and  a  critical  introduction  to  the 
poems  in  addition  to  footnotes. 


“This  new  edition  improves  upon  the  earlier 
editions  .  .  .  principally  in  establishing  a  text 
very  close  to  King’s  own  original  copies. 
.  .  .  [It]  would  be  essential  where  intensive 
study  _  of  [the  17th  century]  is  being  under- 

^  Choice  4:162  Ap  ’67  130w 

“The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  King’s 
poems  is  to  be  welcomed  on  several  grounds. 
The  last  edition,  prepared  forty  years  ago  .  .  . 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Miss  Crum,  unlike 
her  predecessors,  has  been  able  to  use  all  three 
surviving  manuscript  collections  of  King’s 
poems,  and  so  has  succeeded  in  extruding  from 
the  canon  some  poems  by  King’s  younger 
brother  John  and  in  suggesting  a  chronologj’- 
for  those  that  are  authentically  Henry’s.  And 
it  is  always  tantalizing  for  the  reader  of  an¬ 
thologies  not  to  have  within  reach  the  whole 


works  of  a  poet  whose  selected  few  attract 
him.  Such  access  may  sometimes  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  but  not  for  the  admirer  of 
Henry  King,  .  .  .  for  he  is  never  insipid,  and 
never  extravagantly  silly,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.” 

TLS  p99  F  10  ’66  600w 


KING,  HENRY  C.  The  world  of  the  moon.  125p 
il  $3.95  Crowell 

523.3  Moon  67-10374 

'rhe  author,  formerly  scientific  director  of  the 
London  Planetarium,  presents  a  survey  of 
knowledge  about  the  moon.  He  describes  vari¬ 
ous  reactions  to  the  moon  throughout  history: 
“lunar  phenomena;  orbital  motion  of  the  moon 
about  the  earth;  eclipses;  the  tides;  the 
origin  of  the  moon;  selenography,  or  the 
Identification  and  mapping  of  surface  features; 
the  physical  nature  of  the  lunar  surface  ma¬ 
terial;  and  finally,  the  nature  of  the  artificial 
satellite  programs  aimed  at  the  moon.”  (Nat  R) 
Bibliography. 


Choice  4:700  S  ’67  lOOw 

“Undoubtedly,  much  of  what  [the  author] 
says  will  be  o^uickly  outmoded  by  moon  probes. 
But  this  [book]  gives  an  excellent  background 
for  following  their  probings.”  R.  C.  Cowen 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4 
’67  90w  [YA] 

Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“In  many  ways,  this  little  volume  resembles 
chapters  on  the  moon  found  in  good  college 
astronomy  textbooks.  Dr.  King  covers  thor¬ 
oughly  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge  and, 
with  refreshing  candor,  presents  various  sides 
of  those  issues  where  the  experts  cannot  yet 
agree  The  text  is  often  heavy  with  facts,  but 
nonetheless,  flows  quite  easily.  Unfortunately, 
the  lunar  maps  provided  are  quite  poor.  .  .  . 
Helpful  to  those  who  want  to  know,  in  clear 
though  non-technical  terms,  about  our  celestial 
neighbor.”  J.  P.  Wanner 

Nat  R  76:72  Je  ’67  320w 

New  Yorker  43:148  Je  3  ’67  200w 


KING,  MARTIN  LUTHER.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here:  chaos  or  community?  [by]  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  209p  $4.95  Harper 
323.4  Negroes — Civil  rights.  U.S. — ^Race  rela¬ 
tions  67-17072 


The  civU  rights  leader  discusses  “the  next 
steps  to  achieve  equality.  In  attempting  to 
help  the  Negro  people.  Dr.  King  [feels]  he  must 
help  all  people.  For  example,  he  stresses  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income  as  a  more  basic 
attack  on  poverty  than  present  piecemeal  pro- 
Kmms.  .  .  .  [He  argues]  the  need  for  wide 
coalitions  and  continuous  efforts  to  influence  the 
entire  political  process  from  the  selection  of 
candidates  to  election  day.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“It  is  quite  clear  from  [this]  book  that  the 
present  de-escalation  of  the  freedom  move¬ 
ment  could  easily  lead  to  chaos.  But  it  is  far 
less  clear  precisely  how  community  rather  than 
ch^s  can  be  achieved  by  America’s  21  million 
citizens  of  African  ancestry.  Dr.  King  is  definite 
—and  persuasive — in  his  repudiation  of  two 
forces  that  are  impeding  and  even  destroying 
the  Negro  s  march  toward  equality:  the  lllu- 
of  ..black  power’  and  the  pervasiveness  of 
white  backlash.’  Dr.  King’s  analysis  of  the 
implications  of  the  black  power  movement  is 
possibly  the  most  reasoned  rejection  of  that 
concept  by  any  major  civil  rights  leader  in  the 
country.”  R.  F.  Drinan 

America  117:88  J1  22  ’67  800w 
“Klng|s  new  book  ...  is  his  attempt  to 
the  recent  conflicts  within  the  civU 
rlgh^ts  movement,  to  consider  the  larger  context, 
both  national  and  international,  which  helps 
to  account  for  these  conflicts,  and  finally,  to 
suggest  possible  lines  for  action.  [He]  is  far 
.successful,  it  seems  to  me.  in  dealing 
It?®  two  of  these  considerations  than 
With  the  third,  in  part  because  of  his  tendency 
when  .  speaking  of  the  future  to  substitute 
rhetoric  for  specificity,  in  part  because  of  the 
alfflculties  of  analyzing  this  complex,  appalling 
moment  in  our  nation’s  history.  That  [hel 
succeeds  as  well  as  he  does  is  additional  tribute 
to  the  unruffled  intelligence  of  this  unendingly 
impressive  AmOTican.  .  .  .  King’s  position  seems 
to  nie  Impeccable  in  theory,  but  it  suffers,  as 
he  himself  must  realize,  from  the  lack  of 
avallab^  allies  for  the  coalition  he  advocates, 
i  •  X  question  Is:  Can  the  poor  whites 

in  America  be  brought  to  recognize  their  com- 
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mon  interest  with  poor  Negroes,  or  will  the 
transcending  power  of  racism  continue  to 
prevent  such  a  merger?”  Martin  Duberman 
Book  Week  pi  J1  9  ’67  3800w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Luecke 

Christian  Century  84:1070  Ag  23  ’67 
1300w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Godsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ji  6  ’67 
660w  X-  • 

Reviewed  by  David  Steinberg 

Commonweal  87:216  N  17  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Kugier 

Library  J  92:2426  Je  15  ’67  120w 
“In  spite  of  King’s  famous  sincerity  and  the 
super-honesty  which  he  exudes,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  disingenuous  about  his  public  voice,  and 
about  this  book.  He  is  not  really  telling  it  like  it 
is,  but  as  he  thinks  his  audience  wants  it  to  be. 
His  readers  will  be  white,  and  his  book  sounds 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  read  aloud  in  sub- 
uiban  synagogues  and  ADA  chapter  meetings. 
.  .  .  The  tone  is  that  of  a  middle-class  Negro 
having  the  same  old  conversation  about  race 
with  his  white  liberal  friend.  At  the  end.  King 
suggests  a  few  'programs’  for  action,  and  they 
amount  mostly  to  legislative  demands  that  either 
wiU  not  be  passed,  or,  if  they  were,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  none  of  the  “structural  changes  in 
society’  to  which  he  occasionally  refers.”  An¬ 
drew  Kopkind 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  Ag  24  ’67  4150w 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  3  ’67  650w 
New  Yorker  43:88  Jl  22  ’67  140w 
“Unlike  some  of  his  earlier  writings,  the 
strength  and  appeal  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
fourth  book  ...  lie  in  its  moderate,  judicious, 
constructive,  pragmatic  tone.  In  the  place  of 
Are  there  is  the  light  of  intelligence.  In  the 
place  of  a  passionate  ‘J’accuae"  there  is  a 
reasoned  plea  for  collaboration.  .  .  .  This  book 
.  .  .  exemplifies  the  fact  that  intelligent  dis¬ 
course  has  its  own  brand  of  eloquence.  It  speaks 
to  the  inner  ear.”  M.  R.  Konvilz 

Sat  R  60:29  Jl  8  ’67  660w 


KING,  MARY  LOUISE.  A  history  of  western 
architecture.  224p  U  $'7.50  Walck,  H.Z. 

720.9  Architecture — ^History — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-18636 

Beginning  with  the  pyramids  and  zlggurata  of 
Egypt,  the  author  outlines  the  development  of 
classical  Greek,  Roman,  the  early  Christian  and 
Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
Baroque  and  Rococo  [styles],  into  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.”  (Best  Sell)  Glossai’y.  Index. 
“(Trades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  illustrations]  show  the  influences  of 
each  .  .  .  period  on  later  architecture  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  young  people  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
[These]  comparisons  are  felicitous  and  help 
young  people  in  appreciation.  Glossary  and  In¬ 
dex  are  excellent,  too.  Highly  recommended  for 
High  School  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  27:146  Jl  1  ’67  230w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:489  Ag  ’67  30w 
“This  is  a  wonderful  introduction  for  the 
young  reader.  .  .  .  [The  text]  is  well  written 
and  equally  well  illustrated  with  excellent  pho¬ 
tographs  and  diagrams.  .  .  .  [The  author  ex¬ 
plains]  the  problems  faced  by  the  architects  of 
the  times  and  how  they  were  solved.”  A.  T. 
Marsh 

Library  J  92:2659  Jl  ’67  120w  [YA] 


KING,  PETER.  Afghanistan;  cockpit  in  high 
Asia;  with  25  phot,  by  the  author.  224p 
$4.95  Taplinger 

915.81  Afghanistan — ^Description  and  travel 

67-19694 

“In  1962,  [the  author]  was  selected  in  London 
by  an  American  drug  company  to  tour 
Afghanistan  in  its  behalf.  .  .  [He  later] 

tended  his  tour  by  teachmg  English  in  Kabul.” 
(Library  J)  This  book  describes  his  experi¬ 
ences.  Index. 


“Mr  King  is  one  of  those  amateurs  who 
plunge  into  a  country  wet  behind  the  ears 
and  comes  back  with  a  mass  of  unevaluated 
impressions  that  are  as  entei-taining  and 
evocative  as  they  are  superficial.” 

Economist  224;4i9  Jl  29  67  40w 

“This  determinedly  enthusiastic,  informal 
ti-avelogue,  laced  with  popularized  historical 
data,  makes  an  entertaining  introduction  to 
Afghanistan’s  people,  customs,  cities.  and 
politics.  To  [a]  layman  who  has  not  been  to 


Afghanistan.  Mr.  King’s  account  seems  authen¬ 
tically  vivid;  he  has  included  good  photographs. 
.  ■ .  .  However,  this  reviewer  must  raise  a 

skeptical  eyebrow  when  Mr.  King  tells  about 
going  through  the  Iranian  city  ot  Meshed  en- 
route  to  London:  a  cabby’s  fare  is  ’thirty 
shillings’ — but  in  1960  I  could  ride  anywhere 
in  Meshed  for  ten  cents;  he  groans  about  miss¬ 
ing  a  bus  and  and  having  to  'wait  another 
week’  for  another — but  in  1960  there  was 
regular  bus  service  and  also  train  and  air 
service  several  times  a  week  to  Teheran.  An 
interesting  book  for  hammock-travelers.”  B. 
W.  Fuson 

Library  J  92:4155  N  15  ’67  190w 


KING,  SPENCER  B.  Georgia  voices;  a  docu¬ 
mentary  history  to  1872.  by  Spencer  B.  King, 
Jr.  370p  $6.95  Univ.  of  (Ta.  press 
975.8  Georgia — ^History.  Georgia — Social  con¬ 
ditions  66-27890 

.  “From  newspapers,  magazines,  personal  dia¬ 
ries,  letters,  journals,  official  records  and  laws, 
the  editor  of  this  volume  has  culled  a  history 
of  his  state  as  told  by  eyewitnesses  from  1540 
to  1872,  or  from  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish 
explorers  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction.  All 
phases  of  social,  economic,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  history  are  covered,  and  the  whole  is  tied 
together  with .  .  .  paragraphs  of  introductory 
and  background  information.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  emphasis  is  on  social  and  political  life 
with  extensive  coverage  of  the  ante-bellum  pe¬ 
riod,  but  with  some  attention  to  economic  mat¬ 
ters  during  the  pre-Revolutionary  years.  Civil 
War,  and  Reconstruction.  Although  the  docu¬ 
ments  are  of  uneven  quality,  it  is  in  general  a 
valuable  source  book  for  social  history  and  the 
South.  .  .  .  For  regional  college,  university,  and 
large  public  libraries.” 

Choice  4;679  Jl  ’67  lOOw 
“Most  of  the  selections  are  brief,  leading  to  a 
possible  charge  of  quoting  out  of  context,  but 
they  are  well  selected.  Docimientation  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  accompanying  bibliography  is  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  index  is  excellent.”  E.  D.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:111  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


KING-HELE,  DESMOND.  Observing  earth  sat¬ 
ellites.  220p  il  $7  St  Martins 
629.43  Artificial  satellites — Tracking.  Artifi¬ 
cial  satellites — Orbits  67-10453 

The  author  describes  “various  methods  of 
observing  earth  satellites  [and]  reviews  track¬ 
ing  methods  using  radio,  radar,  cameras,  and 
other  optical  instruments.  Visual  observations 
requiring  only  a  stopwatch  and  binoculars  or 
a  small  telescope  are  discussed  in  more  detail. 
The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  discoveries 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  nature  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  as  determined  by  observ¬ 
ing  changes  in  orbits.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“One  of  the  first  books  to  be  written  on  this 
subject.  Style  is  as  simple  and  nontechnical  as 
possible.  .  .  .  King-Hele  is  an  authority  on 
methods  of  studying  the  earth  by  analysis  of 
satellite  orbits.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:862  O  ’67  IlOw 

“[This  is]  a  book  on  space  In  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  senior  principal  scientific  officer  in  the 
Space  Department  of  the  Royal  Aircraft  Es¬ 
tablishment  at  Parnborough,  dares  to  be  poetic 
on  occasion  and  admits  there  is  fun  Involved. 
.  .  .  This  book  will,  as  intended,  aid  amateur 
observers  to  understand  what  they  are  doing, 
and  do  it  better,  including  those  in  a  high 
school.  The  British  usages  are  not,  in  the 
main,  confusing.  .  .  .  An  appended  table  listing 
‘choice  satellites’  for  viewing  will  be  useful.” 
R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  92:2169  Je  1  ’67  170w 


KINGMAN,  LEE,  ed.  Newbery  and  Caldecott 
medal  books:  1966-1965.  See  Horn  book 


KINGMAN,  LEE.  The  year  of  the  raccoon.  246p 
$3.50  Houghton 

Raccoons — Stories  66-8341 

The  story  of  fifteen-year-old  Joey  Larkin, 
the  middle  boy  in  a  talented  family,  who  dis¬ 
covered  his  own  worth  during  the  year  in 
which  he  cared  for  a  pet  raccoon. 


“[This  book]  Is  perhaps  closer  to  everyday 
reality,  less  an  idealized,  isolated  instance  than 
most  child-animal  stories.  Its  hero  ...  is  tilso 
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KINGMAN,  UEE — Continued 
a  lover  of  nature  and  a  keen- eyed  observer  of 
the  ■world  around  him.  ISut  he  is  more  aoci- 
dent-prone,  more  boy,  less  a  wish  fultlUment 
figure.  .  .  Joey  rescues  a  baby  raccoon  and 
persuades  his  mother  to  let  him  raise  it.  The 
process  is  far  from  idyllic,  for  the  baby  grows 
up  a  normal  raccoon,  scheming,  clever,  strong, 
difficult  to  handle.  Meanwhile,  Joey  himself  Is 
growing  up.  .  .  .  The  story  of  that  year  rings 
true,  and  it  is  told  with  insight  and  with  gen¬ 
uine  love.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  plO  Ap  30  ’67  200w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4  '67 
20UW  [YAJ 

‘‘The  author  has  already  shown  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  boys  and  of  their  infinite  variety.  In 
this  story  her  understanding  of  them  goes 
deeper  than  ever  before.  She  shows  also  that 
she  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  well-meaning  but 
often  baffled  parent.  To  these  awarene.sses  she 
has  added  a  firsthand  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  raccoons  as  pets  that  can  grow  fi-om 
appealing  babies  to  catastrophic  adults.  The 
many-faceted  story  has  humor,  excellent  char¬ 
acterization.  and  problems  that  build  up  to  a 
dramatic  but  convincing  climax.”  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  42:719  D  ‘66  210w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  15  ’67  80w 


KINNEY,  JEAN.  What  does  the  sun  do?  il.  by 
Cle  Kinney,  lib  bdg  $3.95  Scott,  W.R. 

523.7  Sun. — Juvenile  literature  67-4051 

‘‘From  dawn  to  dark  in  Arizona  Jay  watches 
the  sun,  observing  its  effects  and  having  them 
explained  by  an  adult.  The  sun  as  a  source  of 
heat  and  light,  its  movement  across  the  sky. 
and  its  ability  to  make  a  rainbow  and  to 
change  the  length  of  a  shadow  are  presented. 
A  factual  epilogue  .  .  .  provides  additional 
information.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  two.” 
(Library  J) 


‘‘Illustrations  in  flat,  dull  colors  are  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  uninformative.  The  total  effect  is  curi- 
iously  old-fashioned— an  unimaginative  attempt 
to  present  science  in  story  form.”  Elva  Har¬ 
mon 

Library  J  92:2015  My  15  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘[The  story  is  told]  against  a  backdrop  of 
Cle  Kinney’s  warmly-colored  desert.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  the  sun  .  .  . 
are  included  in  a  separate  section  at  the  back 
of  the  book.”  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p49  My  7  ’67  70w 


KINROSS,  JOHN  PATRICK  DOUGLAS  BAL¬ 
FOUR,  3d  Baron.  The  Windsor  years; 
the  life  of  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  King 
and  Duke  of  Windsor;  text  by  Lord  Kinross; 
phot.  sel.  by  the  editors.  303p  $16  Studio 

B  or  92  Edward  VIII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
[abdicated  1936]  67-25917 

Illustrating  the  life  and  times  of  the  Duke  of 
Windsor,  formerly  King  Edward  VIII,  this  book 
‘‘has  some  200  photographs,  many  of  them  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished,  of  the  seven  decades  of 
English  history  during  which  the  Windsors  were 
key  flgui-es.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘‘Lord  Kinross’  text  for  this  album  of  pic¬ 
tures  ...  is  completely  sympathetic  and  com¬ 
pletely  accurate,  insofar  as  good  taste  and  his 
familiarity  with  his  sub.iect  have  permitted.  .  .  . 
This  will  be  a  somewhat  nostalgic  album  for 
those  who  remember  the  days  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  a  popular  figure  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  England.  It  certainly  is 
handsomely  produced  in  red  cloth  binding 
stamped  with  gold.” 

Best  Sell  27:274  O  15  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:132  N  ’67  50w 
‘‘These  artistically  and  historically  valuable 
photographs  exhibit  the  pomp  of  banquets, 
opening  ceremonies  at  Ascot,  Edward  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  and  so  on.  The  drama¬ 
tic  and  colorful  story  of  Edward  VIII  and  his 
relation  to  his  family  and  to  statesmen  of  the 
period  is  told  by  Lord  Kinross  in  his  admirable 
way.  The  story  never  seems  tiresome,  nor  is  it 
all  told.  .  .  .  An  excellent  book  for  all  general 
collections.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:3632  O  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 
Sat  R  50:55  N  25  ’67  lOOw 


KINROSS,  LORD.  See  Kinross,  J.  P.  D.  B. 


KINTNER,  WILLIAM  R.  Peace  and  the 
strategy  conflict  [pub.  for]  Foreign  policy 
research  institute.  264p  $6.95  Praeger 

327  International  relations.  World  politics. 
U.S. — Foreign  relations  67-20486 

‘‘Klntner’s  basic  assumption  is  that  Soviet 
Russia,  with  its  Communist  ideology,  is  still 
committed  to  world  domination  but  that  the 
route  to  be  taken  is  no  longer  the  violent  revolu¬ 
tion  of  early  Bolshevism,  but  the  more  sophis¬ 
ticated,  and  indeed,  successful  road  of  penetra¬ 
tion,  erosion,  and  peaceful  coexistence.  [He 
coins]  a  new  phrase  to  describe  this  approach 
— peace  strategy.  .  .  .  He  likens  our  uneasy 
peace  to  a  military  campaign:  we  must  wage 
peace  and  we  must  be  assured  that  the  weapons 
of  peace — deterrence,  balance  of  terror,  limited 
war,  and  containment — are  not  allowed  to  fall 
into  obsolescence  or  decay.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  Is  a  somber  yet  a  necessary  book.  It 
draws  heavily  upon  the  extensive  literature  of 
theories  of  thermonuclear  warfare  and  attempts 
to  analyze  the  issues  dispassionately,  'i’o  some 
the  tone  will  seem  excessively  objective.  .  .  . 
Kintner  argues  that  the  relative  peace  of  the 
past  two  decades  depended  upon  American 
strategic  superiority,  which  acted  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  and  restrained  Soviet  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [He]  pleads  for  the  prompt  de¬ 
ployment  of  an  antiballlstic  missile  system  and 
a  civil-defense  shelter  program  along  with  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  weapons  in  its  exist¬ 
ing  arsenal.  .  .  .  these  are  extreme  proposals, 
and  there  may  be  a  tolerable  level  of  security 
short  of  their  full  implementation.  But  the  issue 
requires  serious  discussion  rather  than  eva¬ 
sion.”  Oscar  Handlin  • 

Atlantic  220:100  Ag  ’67  360w 
‘‘Colonel  Kintner  is  one  of  a  post  war  breed 
of  soldier-scholar  who,  having  completed  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  army  career,  has  continued  his 
politico-military  studies  in  a  university  setting. 
This  book,  an  important  and  significant  one, 
reflects  his  grasp  of  international  realities,  his 
balance,  and  his  own  brand  of  real  politik  ap¬ 
plied  to  Communism.  .  .  .  His  arguments  de¬ 
mand  both  attention  and  respect.  .  .  .  His  argu¬ 
ments  for  advanced  weaponry  are  conventional 
and  challengeable;  his  perceptions  regarding  a 
peace  strategy  are  unique  and  useful.”  R.  F. 
Delaney 

Library  J  92:2587  J1  ’67  170w 


jcvevieweu  oy  jr .  jonnson 

Nat  R  19:1387  D  12  ’67  1850w 
‘‘[This]  is  not  a  book  for  the  general  reader. 
It  IS  too  closely  reasoned,  carefully  balanced 
and  heavily  footnoted,  and  the  author’s  prose 
does  not  make  the  most  of  the  really  dramatic 
points  he  presents.  The  book  focuses  upon 
increasing  Soviet  power,  though  the  author  has 
an  irritating  propensity  for  obscuring  some  of 
his  most  important  points.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
Colonel  Klntner’s  book  is  the  latest— and  the 
thorough— statement  of  a  process  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  j^ears, 
largely  obscured  to  the  general  public  by  Penta¬ 
gon  soothing;  syrup — the  erosion  of  United 
States  strategic  superiority.”  H.  W.  Baldwin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  22  ’67  900w 


KIRBy,  F.  E.  A  short  history  of  keyboard 
music.  534p  $10.9.5  Free  press 

786.1  Organ  music — History  and  criticism. 
Harpsichord  music — Histoiy  and  criticism, 
yavichord  music — History  and  criticism. 
Piano  music — History  and  criticism  66-23081 
‘‘The  main  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
interpretation  of  historical  keyboard 
^'’ork  of  the  leading  com¬ 
posers  and  the  development  of  the  various  key- 
different  periods  of  history. 
4-  focus  IS  on  music  written 
instruments  _  In  addition,  the  author 
■  A"  , history  of  the  major  key- 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bib- 
i^n^naphy.  Index  of  compositions.  General  in- 


make  some  effort  to 
.developments  to  other  music, 
nmTinnoSc.  '  isolated  Chronology  of 

names  of  principal  works, 
specifically  keyboard  style 
f^^^oiQvie  i.s  not  ci(ieQUH.tely  Dresente<^ 
feature  i.s  the  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus.  numerous  allusions  in  the  text  refer 
it?,.,?  ffood  list  of  references  at  the  end  For 
large  music  collections  only.”  G.  A  Marco 
Library  J  92:582  F  1  ’67  150w 

knowing  from  the  scholar’s 
standpoint,  taking  in  more  of  the  research  in 

dents ‘and  detail  for  stu- 

aents  ana  others  who  desire  to  go  further  into 
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some  special  aspect,  and  achieving  a  generally 
more  comprehensive  and  systematic  coverage 
[than  J.  Gillespie’s  Five  Centui-ies  of  Keyboard 
Music],  .  .  .  Much  of  the  wi'iting  calls  for 
greater  polish  and  precision.  .  .  .  Umbrtuirately, 
[the]  documentation  will  frustrate  readers  who 
want  to  pursue  it,  for  it  usually  provides  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  author  s  last  name  in  bibliographic 
references,  not  even  a  page  pumber.  .  .  .  This 
text  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  one  in  English 
(hopefully  with  improvements  in  the  next 
printing)  for  some  time — until  a  scholar  has 
what  it  takes  to  carry  the  subject  still  fur¬ 
ther  in  all  directions.”  W.  S.  Newman 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:525  Mr  '67 
450w 


KIRCH ER,  CLARA  J.,  comp.  Behavior  pat¬ 
terns  in  children's  books:  a  bibliography.  132p 
$3.75;  pa  $1.95  Catholic  univ.  of  Am.  press 
016.649  Children’s  literature — Bibliography. 
Character  education  66-13693 

This  work  is  an  updating  and  revision  of 
Character  Formation  Through  Books:  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Bibliotherapy  to  the  Behavior  Pro¬ 
blems  of  Childhood,  originally  published  in 
1952.  It  includes  507  annotated  titles  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  preschool  years  through  grade  nine. 
The  list  is  arranged  by  subject  categories,  such 
as  value  of  honesty,  accepting  responsibility, 
making  friends,  the  new  baby,  and  others.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Behavior  index.  Author  and  subject 
indexes. 


America  115:16  J1  2  ’66  140w 
“Bibliotherapy  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
counselor:  the  classroom  teacher  recognizes  it 
as  a  valuable  techniaue  for  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  self  and  others.  Good  character 
traits  embodied  in  books  can  motivate  a  child  s 
behavior  and  contribute  to  his  development. 

.  .  .  [Thisj  provides  a  rich  and  immediate 
source  for  the  adult  who  is  trying  to  locate  a 
book  with  the  needed  behavior  pattern  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  moment.  .  .  .  The  appendix  is  carefully 
organized  to  facilitate  locating  any  particular 
title,  author,  or  category.  Marred  by  pagina¬ 
tion  errors.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  a  much  needed 
source.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:400  Je  ’67  ISOw 
“The  ‘Behavior  Index’  reveals  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  book. 
Its  positive  approach  is  indicated  by  the  choice 
of  ‘Honesty’  as  opposed  ‘Stealing.’  Cross  ref¬ 
erences  from  specific  problems  to  more  general 
headings  necessitate  reading  the  annotations 
before  finding  a  book  in  a  desired  categoi-y. 

.  .  .  The  selections  also  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  .  .  .  Though  about  a  quarter  of  the 
titles  have  publication  dates  from  1961  to  1966 
(including  Pinocchio  and  The  Yearling),  the  list 
needs  updating.  Annotations  are  the  most  use¬ 
ful  feature  of  the  book.  Though  no  substitute 
for  the  librarian’s  own  reading,  they  are  handy 
for  reference,  particularly  for  inexperienced  li¬ 
brarians.  .  .  .  [However,  this  work]  should  be 
supplemented  by  .  .  .  other  worthwhile  lists, 
especially  those  in  specific  fields.  ...  A  li¬ 
brarian  might  find  [Miss  Kircher’s]  compila¬ 
tion  a  helpful  additional  tool  for  reading  guid¬ 
ance;  but  her  bibliography  should  not  be  used 
for  book  ordering,  for  example,  without  the  aid 
of  other  lists.”  M.  P.  Archer 

Library  J  92:319  Ja  15  ’67  1150w 


KIRK,  RUSSELL.  Edmund  Burke;  a  genius  re¬ 
considered.  (Architects  of  freedom  ser)  255p 
$5  Arlington  house 

B  or  92  Burke,  Edmund  67-18504 

This  “study,  taking  advantage  of  the  opening 
to  the  public  of  a  mass  of  Burke’s  papers,  the 
publication  of  his  correspondence  in  a  scholarly 
edition,  and  the  appearance  of  several  im¬ 
portant  specialized  accounts  of  Burke,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assess  Burke  afresh.”  (Prefatory  note) 
It  concentrates  on  "the  four  leading  issues  with 
which  Burke  was  associated;  the  American 
Revolution,  the  struggle  with  George  III,  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 
French  Revolution.”  (Library  J)  Borne  portions 
of  this  book  have  previously  appeared  in  The 
Kenyon  Review,  The  Sewanee  Review  and 
Queen’s  Quarterly.  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


"Mr.  Kirk,  a  widely  known  conservative  writ¬ 
er,  ..  .  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  sympathy  for 
his  subject,  and  his  assessment  of  Burke’s  in¬ 
fluence  during  his  lifetime  is  debatable.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  book  serves  as  a  good  short  intro¬ 
duction  to  Burke’s  life  and  thought.  As  such 
it  will  be  useful  in  academic  and  large  public 
libraries.”  R.  G.  Mclnnis 

Library  J  92:2758  Ag  '67  160w 


“Russell  Kirk’s  latest  book  is  both  elegant  and 
eloquent,  and  it  helps  to  fill  a  real  need.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so  a  great  deal 
of  specialized  work  has  been  done  on  Edmund 
Burke,  but  .  .  .there  has  appeared  no  single  vol¬ 
ume  on  him  for  the  geneiai  intelligent  reader, 
or  for  the  good  student  first  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  .  .  .  [The  author]  brings  to  bear 
his  close  knowledge  of  the  vast  array  of  mod¬ 
ern  Burke  scholarship.  .  .  .  StiU,  I  myself  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  heard  [his] 
judgment  on  a  number  of  issues  that  are  ‘up’ 
in  Burke  scholarship.”  Jeffrey  Hart 
Nat  R  19:1022  S  19  ’67  1900w 


KIRK,  RUTH.  David,  young  chief  of  the 
Quileutes;  an  American  Indian  today;  story 
and  phot,  by  Ruth  Kirk.  59p  $3.25;  lib 
bdg  $3.30  Harcourt 

B  or  92  Hudson.  David  Rock,  Quileute 
chief — Juvenile  literature.  Quileute  In¬ 
dians — Juvenile  literature  67-2387 

“An  account  of  the  everyday  life  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  11-year-old  David  Hudson,  or  Hohee- 
shata,  young  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  who  live 
on  the  west  coast  of  Washington  State.  The 
book  presents  an  ancient  people  in  a  modem 
world,  still  making  their  livelihood  from  the 
sea,  observing  the  old  ceremonials,  but  living 
under  modern  conditions,  using  gasoline-pow¬ 
ered  saws  in  canoe-making,  dime-store  dye 
powder  in  basketmaking,  and  watching  TV. 
.  .  .  Grades  five  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  especially  valuable  material  for 
Northwest  libraries,  but  it  should  be  of  more 
than  local  importance  as  an  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  generously  illustrated  picture  of 
modern  Indian  life.”  M.  H.  Scott 

Library  J  92:1735  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 
“Although  the  photographs  are  charming,  the 
book  is  written  in  a  rather  stilted  style;  how¬ 
ever,  it  describes  David  and  his  people  with 
dignity  and  sympathy.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:52  My  13  ’67  90w 


KIRK,  RUTH.  The  Olympic  rain  forest;  phot 
by  Johsel  Namkung  and  [the  author;  pub. 
in  coop,  with  the  Olympic  natural  hist,  as¬ 
sociation].  86p  il  col  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Wash, 
press 

917.97  Olympic  National  Park  66-19661 
An  “essay  on  the  nature  and  beauty  of  this 
largely  still -unspoiled  northwestern  wilderness 
and  the  impact  on  it  of  man.”  (Natur  Hist) 


“The  Olympic  rain  forest,  unique  on  this 
earth,  stands  as  one  of  the  last  forests  prim¬ 
eval.  This  book  speaks  as  narrator  and  histor¬ 
ian  of  its  beauty,  in  timely,  soft-voiced  an¬ 
swer  to  the  current  conservation  controversy. 
Ruth  Kirk  writes  with  authority  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  botany  .  .  .  and  of  wildlife  ...  in  this 
glacier-carved  wilderness.  The  brooding  photog¬ 
raphy  emphasizes  the  darkly  myriad  vegetation 
of  this  rare  mosaic  of  leaves  and  vine  and  an¬ 
tiquities  where  undisturbed  nature  is  at  work. 
...  A  beguiling  book;  essential  for  natural 
history  and  conservation  collections.”  Anita 
Nygaard 

Library  J  91:5419  N  1  ’66  130w 
“A  forest  that  grows  where  precipitation  Is 
heavy  and  relatively  constant  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  colorful  subject.  There  are.  however, 
eight  pages  of  color  in  the  book.  The  first  of 
these,  featuring  a  single  large  spruce,  conveys 
a  hint  of  the  physical  dimensions  of  this  unique 
forest.  The  numerous  fine  black-and-white  pho¬ 
tographs  are  dark;  a  reader  unfamiliar  with 
rain  forests  might  think  that  they  were  over- 
inked  in  printing,  but  they  are  a  faithful  ren¬ 
dering  of  [the]  cloudy,  wet  environment.  .  .  . 
These  pictures  are  mostly  close-ups,  as  of  ferns 
and  of  raindrops  on  leaves,  and  others  are  of 
middle  distance.  A  few  large  photos  of  a  panora¬ 
mic  nature,  which  would  have  conveyed  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  over-all  grandeur  of  these  forested 
slopes,  would  have  been  welcome.”  R.  S.  Palm¬ 
er 

Natur  Hist  76:67  Mr  ’67  300w 


KIRK-GREENE,  A.  H.  M.,  ed.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  native  administration  in  Nigeria; 
selected  documents,  1900-1947:  ed.  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  A.  H.  M.  Kirk-Greene:  foreword  by 
Margery  Perham.  248p  $5.60  Oxford 

354.669  Nigeria — Politics  and  government. 
Great  Britain — Colonies  66-4684 

The  author,  “a  former  district  officer  in  nor¬ 
thern  Nigeria  [who]  has  been,  since  Nigeria’s 
independence,  a  teacher  of  history  and  Hausa 
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KIRK-GREENE,  A.  H.  M. — Continued 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Nigeria  .  .  .  has 
selected  ten  documents  from  within  the  forty 
years  of  British  colonial  rule,  which  are  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  the  policy  of  indirect 
rule  first  established  and  exercised  in  northern 
Nigeria  and  subsequently  extended  elsewhere.” 
(Am  Hist  R) 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Panofsky 

Am  Hist  R  72:1046  Ap  ’67  180w 
•‘[The  author]  has  a  uniquely  valuable  back¬ 
ground  for  the  lively  short  commentary  and 
copious  notes  which  precede  the  documents 
proper.  One  might  wish  for  additional  docu¬ 
ments;  certainly  these  all  are  significant,  and 
provide  the  basic  sources.  .  .  .  Very  useful 
for  university  libraries  and  for  all  compara¬ 
tive  studies  of  developing  nations.” 

Choice  3:1079  Ja  ’67  150w 


KIRKEBY,  ED.  Ain’t  misbehavin’;  the  story 
of  Fats  Waller,  by  Ed  Kirkeby,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Duncan  P.  Schiedt  and  Sinclair 
Traill.  248p  pi  $6  Dodd 

B  or  92  Waller.  Fats  66-26667 


A  biography  of  the  Jazz  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser  who  wrote  “Honeysuckle  Rose,”  “I’ve 
Got  a  Feelln’  I’m  Fh.lling,’’  and  “Ain’t  Mis¬ 
behavin’.”  Discography. 


“The  author  was  Waller’s  manager  and  regu¬ 
lar  traveling  companion  for  the  last  several 
years  of  his  career.  These  factors  make  this 
most  recent  biography  an  entertaining  one, 
but  are  not  nearly  enough  to  overcome  the 
poor  writing  and  organization  which  prevail. 
The  book  is  illustrated  (but  not  Indexed)  and 
a  selective  (but  what  appears  to  be  highly 
representative)  discography  is  included.  For 
libraries  with  extensive  collections  in  the  fields 
of  jazz  and  popular  music.”  R.  A.  Hamm 
Library  J  91:4119  S  15  ’66  120w 
“In  addition  to  the  story  of  Fats  Waller,  .  .  . 
this  book  presents  a  fascinating  picture  of 
Harlem  in  the  1920’s  and  the  musicians  who 
flourished  at  that  time.  Although  Fats,  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  jazz  history,  will  have  little 
meaning  for  most  of  today’s  youth,  the  book  Is 
interesting  enough  to  Include  in  Y.  A.  collec¬ 
tions  especially  those  with  a  high  percentage 
of  Negro  users  or  with  an  emphasis  on  music.” 

Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  the  drearily  familiar  product  of 
collaboration  between  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
who  knows  everything  about  his  hero  and  the 
professional  writer  who  merely  sketches  a  thin 
skin  of  prose  over  the  anecdotes  supplied  by 
his  source.  Though  the  book  is  verj^  well  in¬ 
formed,  it  fails  completely  in  its  endeavor  to 
spotlight  Waller  against  the  backdrop  of  Har¬ 
lem  and  the  Negro  entertainment  world  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties.  The  facts  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  inert,  untransformed  by  imagina¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  word  that  enlivens,  the 
coarse  rich  life  of  the  subject  has  been  damp¬ 
ened  by  stiff  prose  and  disconcerting  British 
idioms.  .  .  .  What  is  more,  the  authors  of 
this  belated  biography  fall  to  provide  the  new 
Insights  and  the  reappraisal  of  Waller’s  talents 
that  ought  to  be  due  more  than  20  years 
after  his  death.”  Albert  (Soldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  D  11  ’66  950w 
TLS  p992  O  19  ’67  600w 


KIRKEBY.  W.  T.  ED.  See  Kirkeby,  B. 


KIRKENDALL,  RICHARD  S.  Social  scientists 
and  farm  politics  in  the  age  of  Roosevelt. 
368p  $7  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 
338.1  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1933- 
1946.  Agriculture  and  state  66-14032 

“This  is  a  study  of  .  .  .  the  role  of  intellec¬ 
tuals  in  [the]  development  [of  the  New  Deal]. 
The  study  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  social 
sciences  and  the  entry  of  social  scientists  into 
politics.  .  .  .  [It]  explores  the  character,  extent, 
and  explanations  of  the  influence  of  the  social 
scientists  upon  the  development  of  agricultural 
policies.  The  story  ...  is  one  of  expanding  In¬ 
fluence  and  rising  hopes  from  1930  to  1940  and 
of  increasing  frustration  from  1940  to  1946.  The 
chief  problem  is  to  explain  this  change  In  the 
fortunes  of  the  social  scientists,  and  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  forced  me  to  explore  the  nature  of 
farm  politics  and  to  look  at  farm  leaders, 
politicians,  and  businessmen  as  well  as  at  social 
scientists.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Those  who  come  upon  [Klrkendall’s] 
work  for  the  first  time  In  this  book  should  be 


warned  that  he  provides  rich  fare  indeed:  his 
is  a  work  to  be  read  with  care,  since  he  makes 
every  word  count,  and  he  does  not  take  time  to 
leaven  his  story  with  wit  or  humor.  .  .  .  This 
is  clearly  a  major  work  in  twentieth-century 
American  history.  Kirkendall  is  at  his  best  in 
leading  his  readers  through  a  maze  of  pressure 
group  and  bureaucratic  politics.  His  people 
come  alive,  and  their  complex  problems  engage 
both  our  intellects  and  our  emotions.  Trie 
range  of  his  research  is  enormous.”  R.  E. 
Burke 

Am  Hist  R  72:1118  Ap  ’67  420w 
“A  more  important  book  than  the  title  in¬ 
dicates.  Kirkendall  is  inspired  by  a  broad  in¬ 
terest  in  intellectuals  in  politics.  He  has  chosen 
to  focus  this  interest  on  social  scientists,  such 
as  Milbum  L.  Wilson.  Howard  F.  Tolley,  John 
D.  Black,  Rexford  Tugwell,  Mordecal  Ezekiel, 
and  others  .  .  .  who  struggled  for  politically 
feasible  farm  policies  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  satisfy  their  desire  for  rational  planning 
of  American  agriculture.  The  book  contributes 
well  to  the  growing  number  of  fairly  detailed 
analyses  of  various  aspects  of  New  Deal  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  One  will  need  a  strong  Interest  in 
agriculture  to  read  the  book  with  unflagging 
enthusiasm,  but  those  who  persevere  will 
learn  much  about  New  Deal  politics  and  in¬ 
tellectual  influence  on  policy  at  the  national 
level.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be  welcomed  by 
undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates  with  more 
specialized  interests.  Every  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  library  should  have  it.” 

Choice  3:1075  Ja  ’67  170w 
“Much  has  been  written  about  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  in  the  [Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration],  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  role  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  no  one  has  previously  considered  them  in 
such  a  painstaking,  comprehensive,  and  magis¬ 
terial  fashion.”  Frank  Freldel 

J  Am  Hist  53:856  Mr  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  Mordecal  Ezekiel 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:452  S  ’67  650w 


KIRKPATRICK,  DOW,  ed.  The  finality  of 
Christ.  See  Oxford  Institute  on  Methodist 
theological  studies.  3d.  1965 


KIRST,  HANS  HELLMUT.  Brothers  in  arms; 
tr,  from  the  German  by  J.  Maxwell  Brown- 
john.  383p  $5.95  Harper 

67-13696 

This  novel  tells  of  a  group  of  six  men  in  an 
industrial  West  German  town  “who  are  bound 
together  by  their  war  service — and  by  a  mys¬ 
tery  concerning  a  rape  and  a  death  in  1946. 
When  the  ’dead’  man  [Michael  Meiners]  is  seen 
again  in  1961,  they  unwisely  hire  a  retired  po¬ 
lice  officer  to  trace  him;  and  ex-, Superintendent 
Heinrich  Tantau  .  .  .  probes  to  the  core  of  their 
secret.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Published  original¬ 
ly  m  1961  under  the  title  Kameraden. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  116:820  Je  3  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  27:72  My  15  ’67  490w 
Choice  4:840  O  ’67  140w 

“Kirst  is  a  novelist  who  writes  light  fiction 
with  a  serious  purpose.  He  has  been  phenom¬ 
enally  successful  in  Germany,  above  all  with  his 
saga  of  the  German  enlisted  man  in  World  War 
II  [What  Became  of  Gunner  Asch,  BRD  1965, 
and  other  books  in  the  series].  .  .  .  His  most 
recently  translated  novel  ...  is  not  vintage 
Kirst,  but  even  ordinary  Kirst  is  extraordinari¬ 
ly  entertaining.  ...  A  word  about  the  transla¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [The]  version  here  offered  is  a  scan¬ 
dal.  It  IS  not  so  much  a  translation  as  it  is  a  dis¬ 
mantling  operation.  Although  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  it  on  either  cover  or  title  page,  a  book 
of  some  600  p.ages  has  been  reduced  to  some 
300.  It  IS  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Kirst’s  art  that  the 
book  still  breathes  some  life.”  Joachim  Remak 
Harper  235:96  Ag  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott  • 

Library  J  92:1609  Ap  1  ’67  260w 

Nlsht  of  the  Generals  [BRD 
1964]  is  one  of  the  best  detective  novels  I  have 
ever  read— Indeed  a  very  model  of  how  the  for¬ 
mal  tale  of  detection  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
the,  literary  analysis  of  character,  culture  and 
society.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  a  markedly  similar 
tmI  1,7  .  •  P’lblished  in  Germany  before 
The  Night.  .  Kirst’s  sense  of  construction 
i?.  illumin^ion  of  the  morals 
and  mores  of  the  German  Economic  Miracle. 

a  vivid,  meaningful  and  wonderfully  read¬ 
able  book — and  I  hate  to  have  to  say  that  it 
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keeps  reminding  you  that  ‘The  Night’  was  even 
better.  Brownjohn’s  translation  is  again  in¬ 
telligent  and  effective,  if  sometimes  too  British 
for  American  tastes.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  25  ’67  260w 
‘‘Mr.  Kirst  is  concerned  with  showing  us 
the  troubles  that  may  spring  from  a  brush  with 
evil,  but  the  cast  he  has  assembled  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  ideas  is  a  caricature  .  .  .  and  he  tells 
his  story  in  a  sarcastic  voiQie  that  makes  it 
even  harder  for  us  to  take  him  very  seriously.” 
New  Yorker  43:74  J1  1  ’67  120w 
‘‘Kirst  reaffirms  his  rMutation  as  Germany’s 
most  popular  novelist.  [His  books]  are  an  ex¬ 
tended  chronicle  of  life  in  the  German  army 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  thoroughly 
disenchanted  with  the  military  traditions  of  his 
country.  .  .  .  With  more  detail  than  finesse, 
Kirst  depicts  the  underbelly  of  the  New  Ger¬ 
many,  a  world  of  brutality  and  hatred  behind 
a  smokescreen  of  correctness.  The  glamorized 
brotherhood  of  the  war  years  that  binds  the 
rapists  together  disintegrates  under  the  threat 
of  exposure,  and  a  hornet’s  nest  of  depravity 
is  let  loose.  Coercion,  blackmail,  and  murder 
are  the  weapons  in  the  fight  against  memory 
of  a  guilt  that  will  not  die  until  it  is  atoned  for. 
Kirst,  having  found  his  own  distinctive  blend 
of  indignation,  disillusion,  sex  and  crime  many 
years  and  many  novels  ago,  has  not  added  any 
new  ingredient  in  his  book.  But  then,  why 
should  he?  The  mixture  works  extremely  well.” 
J.  P.  Bauke 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  3  ’67  310w 


moral,  emotional  contents  of  Japanese  religions. 
There  is  more  political  history  than  necessary 
for  background  purposes.  The  last  chapter,  on 
modern  ‘folk  religion,’  is  the  only  place  where 
Japanese  religions  come  to  life.  The  work 
lacks  balance  in  otlier  respects  also;  e.g.  many 
minor  groups  are  given  disproportionate  atten¬ 
tion.  Rejuvenation  of  modern  Buddhism  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  no  convincing  evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented.” 

Choice  4:435  Je  ’67  180w 
‘‘[The]  professor  of  history  of  religion  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  scholarly  historical  study  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  development  in  Japan  from  its  obscure 
beginning  (about  the  3rd  century)  to  modem 
times.  .  .  .  For  every  college  library  and  for 
scholars  and  students  of  Japanese  studies,  as 
well  as  historians.”  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:260  Ja  16  ’66  IlOw 


KITCHEN,  HELEN,  ed.  Footnotes  to  the  Congo 
story;  an  “Africa  Report”  anthology.  175p 
$5.95  Walker  &  co. 

967.5  Congo  (Democratic  Republic) 

67-13238 

A  collection  of  articles  written  during  1960-66 
about  developments  in  the  Congo  by  “Ameri¬ 
can,  British,  Congolese,  and  Belgian  scholars, 
journalists,  and  government  officials.”  (Introd) 
Ail  but  two  of  the  essays  appeared  in  the 
periodical,  Africa  Report.  Chronology. 


KIRWAN,  ALBERT  D.,  Jt.  auth.  The  South 
since  Appomattox.  See  Clark,  T.  D. 


KISLING,  JACK.  The  crow  flies  crooked.  239p 
$4.95  McKay 

66-14499 

A  novel  about  the  behavior  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  of  Crying  Creek  who  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  celebrate  the  end  of  winter  with 
the  Pick  ’N  Hoe  Dance. 


“A  very  light  but  pleasant  story  about  a 
small  Western  town,  practically  presided  over 
by  a  folksy,  all-too-human,  but  rather  wise 
doctor.  Some  good  incidents  and  some  fair 
characters,  all  put  together  in  a  spare,  swift 
narrative.”  W.  B.  Hill 

America  115:709  N  26  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:11  Ap  1  ’66  490w 
Choice  3:1128  F  ’67  lOOw 
“The  inhabitants  are  as  funny  as  a  TV 
show.  Finley  Rigg,  lawyer,  is  trying  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself  from  one  marriage  in  order  to 
marry  the  granddaughter  of  the  town’s  matri¬ 
arch.  A  drunken  Effie  Duncan,  who  pays  her 
bills  by  bartering  her  charms,  commits  bigamy. 
Some  mice  set  off  a  cache  of  dynamite.  A  dog 
has  piles.  There  is  a  wild  dance.  All  this  and 
more  is  supposed  to  be  charming  and  warm 
and  bawdy  and  whimsical.  This  reviewer  found 
It  quite  tedious  and  a  real  chore  to  read.  The 
dialogue  is  a  mixture  of  pseudo-folklore  and 
TV  gag.  The  type  of  person  who  might  have 
enjoyed  this  might  be  repelled  by  the  frequent 
though  not  clinically  described  sex  scenes.” 

R.  H.  J  91.2088  Ap  15  ’66  130w 


KITAGAWA,  JOSEPH  M.  Religion  in  Japa¬ 
nese  history.  (Am.  council  of  learned  socs. 
devoted  to  humanistic  studies.  Lectures  on 
the  hist,  of  religions:  new  ser)  475p  $10  Co¬ 
lumbia  univ.  press 

200.962  Japan — Religion  66-23669 

“This  study  of  Japanese  religion  shows  how 
the  universal  phenomenon  of  religion  has  un¬ 
folded  itself  in  the  drama  of  Japanese  his¬ 
tory.  The  involvement  of  religion  in  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life  of  the  nation  is  also 
stressed  [The  author)  emphasizes  in  turn  six 
aspects  of  Japanese  religion;  religious  leader¬ 
ship,  modes  of  religious  apprehension,  religi¬ 
ous  societies,  the  relationship  between  the  feu¬ 
dal  regime  and  religious  systems,  the  probleni 
of  ‘modernity,’  and  the  religious  situation  in 
the  period  following^  the  Secon^d  World  War.  ’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Harpotunian 

Am  Hist  R  73:197  O  ’67  400w 


"The  work  tends  to  be  descriptive  and  de- 
taUed  about  external  aspects  rather  than  an¬ 
alytical  and  Interpretive  about  intellectual. 


“The  characters  and  plot  of  the  drama  are 
all  here:  Lumumba,  Tshombe,  and  Mobutu;  the 
revolt  of  the  army,  the  Katanga  and  Stanley¬ 
ville  rebellions,  and  the  1966  militai-y  coup. 
The  style  of  the  essays  is  uneven,  ranging 
from  careful  analysis  in  the  essays  of  M. 
Crawford  Young  and  Victor  D.  BuBois  to 
political  apologetics  by  George  W.  Ball  and 
G.  Mennen  Williams.  The  essays  show  a 
definite  pro-West  political  bias.  Though  use¬ 
ful,  more  ‘footnotes’  to  the  Congo  story  will 
be  needed.  Recommended  for  public  and  ac¬ 
ademic  libraries.”  H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  92:2165  Je  1  ’67  160w 
‘/[This  book]  contains  an  orchestra  of  liberal 
voices  ...  to  waltz  the  reader  through  the 
Congo.  .  .  .  Only  a  Congolese  contributor  .  .  . 
Basile  Mabusa,  in  his  excellent  essay,  ‘The 
Crisis  in  Education,’  strikes  a  dissonant  note 
reflecting  the  bitterness  felt  by  the  Congolese 
at  being  ruled  so  cavalierly  by  United  Nations 
officials.  Like  State  Department  spokesmen 
.  .  .  the  scholars  in  this  volume  steer  clear  of 
the  real  political  sweat,  utilizing  equally  limp, 
equivocal  categories  of  thought.  ‘The  mandarins 
are  in  command.’  asserts  Crawford  Young  in 
an  essay  describing  the  atrophy  of  political 
parties  and  the  ascendancy  of  bureaucratic 
elements.  .  .  .  Young’s  thoroughly  researched 
essays  contrast  with  the  more  flimsy,  esoteric 
efforts  of  other  contributors,  yet  even  his 

Sieces  are  models  of  a  bland,  slightly  con- 
escending  political  catalogue  whose  cautious 
conclusions  drain  the  life  out  of  his  subject.” 
Paul  Semonin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p94  N  19  ’67  850w 


KITTO,  H.  D.  F.  Poiesls:  structure  and 
thought.  407p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

880.9  Greek  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Shakespeare,  William.  Coriolanus 

66-15665 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1012  Ja  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Rosemary  Harriott 

New  Statesman  73:800  Je  9  ’67  800w 
TLS  p20  Ja  4  ’68  550w 


KIVIKOSKI,  ELLA.  Finland:  tr.  from  the 
Swedish  by  Alan  Blnns.  204p  11  pi  maps  $7.60 
Praeger 

913.471  Finland— Antiquities  66-11423 

A  professor  of  archaeology  at  the  University 
of  Helsinki  has  written  an  account  of  Finland’s 
prehistory  and  early  history  from  the  land’s 
emergence  from  glaciation  around  8,000  B.C.  to 
the  Swedish  conquest  of  c.  A.D.  1150.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  This  book  was  adapted  from 
Suomen  Esihistoria  originally  published  in  1961. 


“In  her  knowledgeable  account.  Professor 
Kivikoski  traces  the  migrations  of  settlers  Into 
Finland  and  speculates  upon  their  culture 
through  analysis  of  the  archaeological  data. 
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KIVIKOSKI,  ELLA — Continued 
.  .  .  The  photographs  and  illustrations  are 
clear  and  pertinent  to  the  text.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  contains  primarily  German  works.  This 
volume  is  recommended  for  academic,  research 
and  very  large  public  libraries,  where  such 
specific  sub.iect  material  is  needed.”  J.  W. 
Stevenson 

Library  J  92:1620  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
“[This  is]  our  first  comprehensive  scholarly 
account  in  English  of  Finland’s  prehistory.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Kivikoski’s  book  not  only  discharges  its 
main  task  of  describing  early  Finnish  histoi-y 
most  admirably,  but  will  be  found  helpful  by 
students  of  early  Scandinavian  and  Russian  his¬ 
tory  too.” 

TLS  p359  Ap  27  ’67  500w 


KLAGSBRUN,  FRANCINE.  Sigmund  Freud. 
150p  $2.95  Watts.  F. 

B  or  92  Freud,  Sigmund — Juvenile  literature. 
Psychoanalysis — Juvenile  literature 

67-10229 

A  biography  based  on  the  writings  and  letters 
of  the  founder  of  psychoanalysis.  Bibliography. 
Chronology.  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  K) 


“There  Is  not  much  in  this  particular  volume 
about  the  life  and  work  of  Freud  that  will  not 
be  found  elsewhere  and  executed  with  more 
imagination.  Librarians  would  do  well  to  forget 
about  this  particular  volume.” 

Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92-2461  Je  15  ’67  140w 
“This  biography  works  hard  to  make  an 
Interesting  story  for  young  readers  out  of  the 
complicated  career  of  the  profoundly  serious, 
and  rather  humorless,  medical  genius.  .  .  . 
Useful,  simplified  outlines  of  Freud’s  experi¬ 
ments  and  theories  are  included,  but  you  can 
bet  your  ego,  id,  and  superego  too,  some 
children  will  still  find  them  all  a  little  complex.” 
A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  ’67  190w 


KLEIJN,  H.  The  beauty  of  the  wild  plant,  by 
H.  Kleijn  and  P.  Vermeulen;  with  190  colour 
11.  taken  in  natural  surroundings  by  G.  D. 
Swanenburg  De  Veye.  128p  $14.95  Taplinger 
582  Wild  flowers  66-20236 

This  book  illustrates  and  describes  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  183  European  wild  flowers,  ranging 
geographically  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  arranged  according  to  their 
habitat.  Index. 


“For  each  section  there  Is  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  a  general  plant  descrip¬ 
tion  in  nontechnical  terms,  and  thus  this  book 
can  be  appreciated  and  digested  even  by  i-ead- 
ers  without  a  special  knowledge  of  plant  tax¬ 
onomy.  The  descriptions  are  accurate,  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date.  .  .  .  This  book  will 
nurture  an  interest  in  wild  flowers  for  every¬ 
one,  beginner  or  expert,  and  is  a  handsome  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  beauty  of  wild  flowers.  High¬ 
ly  recommended  for  all  public,  university,  and 
botanical  library  collections.”  D.  S.  Kalk 

Library  J  92:1023  Mr  1  ’67  180w 
“This  is  rather  a  curious  volume  and  is  chief¬ 
ly  noteworthy  for  190  splendid  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  .  These  have  been  very  well  repro¬ 
duced.  .  .  The  text  elucidating  the  plates  Is 
generally  accurate  and  informative,  not  only 
about  the  plants  and  their  distribution  but  also 
on  their  real  or  putative  medical  value  and 
their  representation  on  postage  stamps.  There 
are  one  or  two  questionable  taxonomic  points. 
.  .  .  The  translator  is  anonymous,  but  does  not 
seem  well  informed  on  English  common  names. 
.  .  .  The  text  is  disfigured  by  a  large  number 
of  misprints.  This  is  a  very  pretty  picture 
book,  but  seems,  otherwise,  rather  pointless.” 

TLS  pllO  F  11  ’65  380w 


KLEIN,  BERNARD,  ed.  Reference  encyclopedia 
of  the  American  Indian;  Bernard  Klein  and 
Daniel  Icolarl,  editors:  with  an  introd,  by 
Robert  L.  Bennett.  536p  $15  Klein 
970.103  Indians  of  North  America.  Indians 
of  North  America — Bibliography  67-17326 

A  compilation  of  information  sources  organ¬ 
ized  under  such  categories  a.s:  Museums:  Li¬ 
braries;  Monuments  and  parks:  Reservations; 


Tribal  councils;  Schools;  Arts  and  crafts  shops; 
Visual  aids;  Government  publications;  Who’s 
who.  Bibliography. 


“[This  volume]  lists  college  courses  available 
on  the  American  Indian  (but  misses  many  of 
them) :  it  has  useful  listings  of  government 
publications,  magazines,  and  periodicals  that 
relate  to  the  Indian,  and  bibliographical  ma¬ 
terial  (most  of  it  recent),  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  significant  part  of  the  volume;  it 
closes  with  a  Who’s  Who  of  those  who  have 
been  active  in  Indian  affairs  (anthropologists, 
administrators,  writers,  and  the  like)  but  again 
misses  many  prominent  figures.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  the  work  was  compiled  too 
quickly.  There  are  numerous  typographical 
errors,  incomplete  citations,  and  far  too  many 
omissions.  Despite  the  failures,  however,  the 
volume  contains  much  useful  material.  'I'eachers 
will  find  the  bibliography  (arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  and  by  subject)  particularly  useful. 
Juveniles  are  included  with  adult  and  pro¬ 
fessional  citations — a  marked  innovation.  The 
volume  is  an  attractive  one.” 

Choice  4:970  N  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:56  My  20  ’67  60w 


KLEIN,  H.  ARTHUR,  ed.  Surf’s  up!  an  an¬ 
thology  of  surfing;  ed.  by  H.  Arthur  Klein 
and  M.  C.  Klein.  223p  il  $5  Bobbs 

797.1  Surfing — Juvenile  literature  66-18600 
Included  in  this  collection  of  short  pieces 
“are  essays,  excerpts  from  histories,  poetry, 
pictures,  cartoons,  excerpts  from  novels  and 
short  stories.  The  selections  range  from  the 
.  .  .  serious  ...  to  the  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Grade 
eight  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“The  uneven  rambling  style  and  the  vast 
difference  in  the  reading  proficiency  required 
by  the  various  pieces  Included  make  this  a 
book  for  the  serious  surfer  who  has  already 
exhausted  the  scant  body  of  printed  matter 
available  on  the  sport.  Inland  libraries  need 
buy  only  if  their  collection  is  comprehensive.” 
T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  92:352  Ja  15  ’67  120w 


“Besides  prose  and  poetry  and  cartoons, 
[this]  abounds  with  photographs  of  surfers 
about  to  be  engulfed  or  in  the  process  of  being 
engulfed  by  tons  and  tons  of  ominous  water. 
.  .  ,  Poets  Lord  Byron  (body  surfer)  and  Wall 
Whitman  (lover  of  the  sea)  contribute  briefly. 
William  Clearly  contributes  a  science-fiction 
story  in  which  mechanized  boards  replace  the 
rider’s  balancing  skill.  Finally,  present-day 
surfing  conditions  and  techniques  In  Australia, 
Hawaii,  South  America  and  on  both  United 
States  coasts  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  com¬ 
pared.  If  you  are  a  surfer,  you  will  delight 
in  the  Kleins’  affectionate  anthology;  If  you 
are  not,  you  may  be  tempted  to  take  up  this 
mystic,  addictive  sport.”  Kex  Gardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  9  ’66  490w 


i^aiioon  columns  from  California  papers 
rnake  argot  such  as  ho-dad  and  cowabunga 
clear  to  the  unmltiate.  .  .  .  Sticking  mostly  to 
history  and  the  subculture,  the  book  includes 
^ne  plwsics  of  w'aves,  boards  and  surfers. 
The  celebrated  print  of  Hokusai  is  echoed  here 
by  a  great  wave  photographed  from  surfboard 
the  photographs  are  perhaps 
this  exciting  volume.”  Philip 
and  Phylis  Morri.son 


Sci  Am  215:148  D  '66  120w 


KLEIN,  M.  C..  Jt.  ed.  Surf’s  up!  See  Klein. 
H.  A. 


ill  '^It.MA  H.  Promoting  mental  health 
Slo  people  through  group  methods:  a 

practical  guide  Iby]  Wilma  H.  Klein.  Eda 
f A,.  Sylvan  S.  Furman:  pub. 

tor  mental  health, 
health  materials  center, 
me.  104  E  25th  st.  New  York  10.  N  Y 

362.6  Mental  health.  Old  age.  Social  group 

65-28784 

,t)f  this  book  is  to  promote 
mental  health  education  discussion  groups  as 
®  Ai  /“’I,  working  with  the  day-to-dav 

tn  addition,  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  introduction  as  a  ‘how  to 
jt  rnariual.  The  hook  is  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  Die  health  educator  who  does  not 
have  specific  experience  dealing  with  groups. 
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but  who  Is  moving  into  this  area.  ...  [It 
contains]  sections  describing  and  discussing 
the  content  to  be  anticipated  in  group  ses¬ 
sions  with  the  elderly.”  (Am  J  Pub  Health) 


"An  interesting  .  .  .  section  fof  this  book] 
consists  of  extracts  from  discussion  records. 
These  sections  should  be  g^erally  helpful 
to  the  beginning  group  leader.  The  section 
on  methods  and  technics  on  the  other  hand  is 
very  brief  and  does  not  provide  such  technical 
content  that  it  would  be  useful  as  a  text  on 
group  technics.  In  summary,  the  book  is 
limited  as  a  teaching  vehicle,  but  would  be 
of  Interest  to  beginning  health  educators  and 
others  who  want  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  general  approaches  and  with  the  situa¬ 
tions  to  be  anticipated  in  working  with  the 
elderly  in  groups.”  S.  P.  Oast 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:2168  D  ’66  250w 


"This  book  makes  an  excellent  contribution 
.  .  .  in  presenting  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
effectively  taught  by  academic  methods  but 
‘must  become  emotionally  charged  to  become 
subjective.’  Results  of  a  two-year  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  conducted  by  the  authors  are 
reported.  .  .  .  The  average  age  [of  the  par¬ 
ticipants]  was  in  the  mid-seventies.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  question,  especially  in  education  for 
special  groups,  that  teachers  need  to  be  emo¬ 
tionally  superior  in  order  to  be  intellectually 
adequate.  Chapters  on  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  discussion  groups,  goals  of  mental 
health  discussion  groups,  and  extracts  from 
actual  discussion  held  during  the  project  will 
add  much  to  the  intellectual  preparation  of 
readers  for  such  group  leadership.”  Fern 
Brown 

J  Home  Econ  68:761  N  ’66  360w 


KLEINER,  ROBERT  J.,  jt.  auth.  Mental  illness 
in  the  urban  Negro  community.  See  Parker,  S. 


European  artists  who  have  received  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  United  States?  .  .  .  One 
may  question  the  balance  of  publishers 
represented:  the  classics  selections:  the  choice 
of  categories,  particularly  the  Specialists;  the 
limited  coverage  of  the  field  of  nonfiction  il¬ 
lustration;  the  format  .  .  .  and  the  sporadic  use 
of  accompanying  text.  The  objections,  however, 
derived  partly  from  the  self-imposed  limitations 
of  the  book.  .  .  .  There  are  few  books  in  the 
field  today  that  compare  with  this  one.  .  .  . 
[It]  will  be  useful  in  large  college  and  public 
libraries.”  Harriet  Quimby 

Library  J  92:319  Ja  15  ’67  900w 


KLINGER,  HENRY. 

(Trident  press  bk) 
Schuster 


Lust  for  murder. 
163d  $3.95  Simon  & 

66-24832 


This  “is  the  first  hard-cover  appearance  of 
the  .  .  .  Israeli  detective,  Shomri  Shomar. 

This  time  he  is  concerned  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  murder  on  a  movie  lot,  [and]  the 
disappearance  of  priceless  archaeological  trea¬ 
sures.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book]  brings  us  something  new  in  de¬ 
tectives,  an  Israeli  who  is  witty,  handsome, 
learned  and  most  competent  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  .  .  .  The  Israeli  locale  is  interesting 
and  effective,  (but  David,  not  Solomon,  sent 
Uriah  to  his  death  in  order  to  keep  Bathsheba, 
cf.  Second  Book  of  Samuel).” 

Best  Sell  26:286  N  I  ’66  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6004  D  1  ’66  70w 


"Plot  and  puzzle  are  weak;  but  local  color 
i.s  vivid,  and  you  should  certainly  meet 
Shomar,  one  of  the  happier  detective  creat¬ 
ions  of  recent  years.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  27  ’66  60w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  40w 


KLEMIN,  DIANA.  The  art  of  art  for  children’s 
books:  a  contemporary  survey.  128p  il  col  il 
$6.95  Potter,  C.N. 

741.64  Illustration  of  books.  Illustrators. 

Children’s  literature  66-2022() 

“This  is  a  contemporary  survey  of  ‘those 
artists  who  have  illustrated  children’s  books  for 
a  decade  or  more’  plus  the  few  who  rapidly 
developed  a  mature  style  more  recently.  .  .  . 
[The  artists]  are  divided  into  the  following 
areas:  The  Storyteller:  .  .  .  the  Poetic  and 
Personal;  .  .  .  the  Imaginary:  .  .  .  [the] 

artists  who  experiment  with  color  and  form 
through  Collage  and  Abstraction;  .  .  .  Special¬ 
ists.  who  Illustrate  informational  materials.  .  . 
[Over  sixty]  artists  in  all  are  represented 
through  examples,  eight  of  these  in  full  color. 
.  .  .  Under  the  name  of  each  artist  are  the 
title  of  the  book  illustrated,  the  technique  used, 
and  the  size  of  the  original  illustrations.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  album  of  representative  illustrations,  by 
no  means  the  artists’  best  or  showm  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  book  that  seems  hastily,  occasion¬ 
ally  absentmindedly  and  unaesthetically  assem¬ 
bled.  Yet  there  is  something  decidedly  salu¬ 
brious  about  this  reduction  to  bare  essentials: 
black  and  white  illustration  (with  [some]  ex¬ 
ceptions)  in  a  starkly  spartan  volume.  We  can 
better  judge  the  versatility  and  Inventiveness 
of  the  artists  without  the  distraction  of  color 
plates  and  elaborate  production  jobs.  .  .  .  While 
Miss  Klemin’s  text  is  rudimentary  and  her  cate¬ 
gories  for  considering  the  artists’  work  shed 
no  additional  light  on  their  merits,  she  has  made 
a  judicious  survey  which  could  be  of  particular 
use  to  an  author  in  search  of  an  illustrator.  S. 
G.  Lanes 


Book  Week  p9  Je  11  ’67  300w 
"Today’s  children  command  a  whole  galle^- 
ful  of  artistic  talent.  To  browse  through  [this 
book]  Is  to  glimpse  just  how  rich  they  have 
grown  in  beautiful  books.  They  enioy  a  wealth 
of  variety  too.  The  67  illustrations  that  Miss 
Klemln  has  chosen  for  her  picture-record  in¬ 
clude  the  tenderness  of  Tasha^Tudor,  a  fairy¬ 
tale  quality  from  Adrienne  Segur,  Margaret 
Bloy  Graham’s  humor.”  P.  .M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  66 
80w 


"The  artists’s  works  in  black  and  white  were 
well  chosen.  However,  a  comment  must  be  made 
about  the  quality  of  the  color,  reproduction, 
which  seems  quite  uneven.  The  limit.ed  nurnber 
of  color  selections  raises  some  questions,  /^y 
Is  an  inferior  Weisgard  chosen  and  the  Calde¬ 
cott-winning  work  of  the  same  period  not  even 
mentioned?  ,  .  .  What  about  the  number  of 


KLOSE,  DIETRICH.  Metropolitan  parking 
structures;  a  survey  of  architectural  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions  [tr.  by  E.  Rockwell].  247p 
il  maps  $l8.50  Praeger 
725  Garages  65-19576 

This  book  offers  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  parldng  automobiles  in  big 
cities. 


‘‘[This]  Is  one  of  the  few  books  available 
which  not  only  comprehensively  deal  w'lth  the 
details  of  garage  planning  and  de.sign.  but 
also  put  parking  structures  in  a  proper  per¬ 
spective  with  respect  to  their  import  in  urban 
planning.  .  .  .  The  individual  garages  ana¬ 

lyzed  by  Mr.  Klose  are  of  both  the  mechanized 
and  driver  parking  types.  .  .  [This]  book 

should  prove  a  valuable  reference  work  for 
designers  and  city  planners.”  Lev  Zetlin  and 
V.  J.  De  Simone 

Arch  Forum  125:63  D  '66  650w 


“This  [is  a]  richly  illustrated,  handsome 
book.  There  I.s  a  quick  but  useful  review  of 
comprehensive  planning  concepts,  data  on 
specific  requirements,  a  discussion  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  economics,  a  review  of  new  mechan¬ 
ical  parking  contraptions,  and  an  analysis  of 
some  80  outstanding  parking  structures  in 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  U. S.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  index  and  no  bibliography.  Measure¬ 
ments  are  given  in  meters  and  the  fashionable 
but  unfunctional  typography  of  the  German 
and  English  text  makes  what  could  be  a  most 
handy  reference  book  for  designers  a  little 
less  handy.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  90:4060  O  1  ’65  IlOw 


KLUCKHOHN,  FRANK.  The  Drew  Pearson 

story,  by  Pra,nk  Kluckhohn  and  Jay  Franklin. 
181p  $4.95  Chas.  Hallberg  &  co,  110  W  Grand 
av,  Chicago.  Ill.  60610 

B  or  92  Pearson.  Drew  66-30600 


A  book  about  the  Washington  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent.  author  of  the  newspaper  column 
“DaUy  Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  since 
1931. 


“The  violent  denunciation  of  Drew  Pearson 
Includes  many  facts  about  that  extraordinary 
columnist’s  career  and  his  millions  of  readers, 
but  the  venom  that  pervades  the  volume  ob¬ 
scures  and  sometimes  vitiates  those  facts.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Kluckhohn  and  Mr.  Franklin  are  writers  and 
former  newspapermen  of  the  highest  I'epute. 
who  have  held  important  government  posts  in 
Washington,  but  this  muckraking,  seemingly 
done  in  haste,  lacks  the  objectivity  for  which 
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KLUCKHOHN,  ^RfKHK— Continued 
they  were  once  well  known.  Students  of  the 
journalism  of  the  last  three  decades  will  And 
the  book  useful,  but  they  had  better  supple¬ 
ment  their  study  with  a  colder,  hnpei-sonal  ap¬ 
proach  to  Brew  Pearson  and,  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  the  kind  of  journalism  he  repre¬ 
sents.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:2410  Je  15  '67  170w 
‘‘The  autliors  .  .  .  have  skillfully  taken  Brew 
and  quartered  him.  This  they  achieve  bv  the 
singular  tactic  of  researching  the  truth  and 
recording  it  accurately.  .  .  .  However,  the  au¬ 
thors  have  employed  one  of  Pearson’s  favo¬ 
rite  ploys — the  breezy  use  of  Innuendo  and  ques¬ 
tionable  analogy — to  the  detriment  of  their 
book.’  J.  B.  Kirwan 

Nat  R  19:760  J1  11  ’67  140w 


KLUGE,  ALEXANDER.  The  battle;  tr.  from  the 
German  by  Leila  Vennewltz.  255p  $5.95  Mc- 
Graw 

67-19149 

A  novel  about  the  “Battle  of  Stalingrad, 
■where  the  Germans  were  defeated  in  the  deci- 
sive  Russian  campaign  during  the  winter  of 
1 942  [narrated  by  the  author  thiough  the  use 
■  •  •,  simulated  official  German  news,  repoi'ts. 
Officers  reports,  cold  weather  instructions,  Iser- 
mons]  and  [medicall  reports  on  the  wounded.” 
(Library  J)  Originally  published  under  the  title 
Schlachtbeschreibung. 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:235  S  15  ’67  600w 
“There  are  no  authorial  Intrusions.  Kluge 
merely  juxtaposes  one  set  of  ‘documents’ 
against  another — interviews  with  survivors  20 
years  later,  medica,!  reports  on  ailments  indi¬ 
genous  to  fighting  in  40  below  cold,  special 
Chi’istmas  menus  featuring  horsemeat  rissoles. 
Each  set  is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so 
that  the  battle  is.  relived  from  start  to  finish 
over  and  over  again  like  a  recurrent  nightmare. 

•  •  hhe  ironies  made  possible  by  Kluge’s  quin- 
tessentially  deadpan  technique  in  reporting 
military  arrogance  and  folly  are  obviously 
boundless,  and  constitute  the  major  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  novel.  .  .  .  The  emotional  tone  .  .  . 
IS  as  gelid  as  the  winter  campaign  it  describes, 
the  style  seems  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  ranging  .  .  .  from  Swift  to  Sten- 

?hal.  -who  .  .  described  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 

loo  in  The  Charterhouse  of  Parma  with  an  icily 
ironic  detaclmient  suggestive  of  Kluge’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  Stalingrad.”  Richard  Freedman 
Book  World  p5  S  17  ’67  1160w 
A  who.  read  Mr.  Kluge’s  early  collection. 

Attendance  List  lor  a  Funeral  [BRB  1966],  will 
nnd  the  same  terse,  objective  style  (like  of- 
licial  reportese)  in  this  [book].  .  .  .  The  rapid 
kaleidoscope  of  narrative  has  surrealistic  in¬ 
tensity  in  its  emphasis  on  the  horrors  of  war 
and  the  war  mentality.  .  .  .  Because  of  its  tech¬ 
nique  it  is  not  an  ordinary  novel  but  it  has 
po-wer  as  it  exposes  a  meaningless  war  mani¬ 
pulated  by  Hitler  and  his  generals  in  which 
duty  and  a  mad  logic  justified  action.”  Earl 
T.  annenbaum 

Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Kincaid 
,  Library  J  92:4638  B  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 

If  a  computer  ever  gets  down  to  completing 
a  novel,  I  thinlt  it  will  resemble  The  Battle.  .  .  . 
Evidently  there  hag  been  fed  into  Mr.  Kluge  a 
mass  of  the  raw  data  produced  by  the  Battle  of 
btalingrad.  And  out  has  come  a  mass  of  the 
raw  data  produced  by  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad. 

.  .  .  Into  this  historical  litter  the  author  has 
stirred  character  .sketches  of  notables  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  debacle,  like  Hitler,  Paul- 
u.s,  von  Relchenau.  and  his  own  lumbering  in¬ 
terpolations.  John  Dos  Passos  originated  these 
documentary  techmaues,  but  he  infused  them 
with  soul.  Mr.  Kluge’s  novel,  without  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  shaping  imagination,  or  of  fictional 
characters,  has  little  raison  d'etre.”  Martin  Lev- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Bauke 

Sat  R  60:43  S  30  '67  lOSOw 


HENRY  A.  Music  in  New  Orle.ans: 
the  formative  years  1791-1841.  314p  11  $7  60 
La.  state  univ.  press 

780.973  IVRislc — History  and  criticism.  New 
Orleans — ^History  66-26723 

“Tlds  volume  examines  .  .  .  such  aspects  of 
New  Orleans  niusical  life  as  brass  bands,  con¬ 
certs,  balls  (white  and  quadroon),  and  Negro 
music.  However,  it  .  .  .  gives  major  attention 


to  opera,  for  which  New  Orleans  was  nationally 
known  early  in  the  19th  Century.”  (Library  J) 
Part  of  one  chapter  has  previously  appeared 
in  slightly  altered  form  in  The  Journal  of 
American  Folklore.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  bj^  Walter  Rundell 

Am  Hist  R  73:223  O  ’67  460w 
“Quality  books  on  music,  written  from  the 
social  historian’s  viewpoint,  are  rare.  Into  that 
select  category,  however,  must  be  placed  [tins 
work],  as  beautifully  written  as  it  is  histori¬ 
cally  solid.  .  .  .  The  authoi'  explodes  a  number 
of  myths.  .  .  .  [His]  suppositions  are  well  con¬ 
ceived,  his  arguments  persuasive.  He  has  docu¬ 
mented  his  account  wltli  footnotes  reflecting  a 
scholarly  awareness  of  both  musical  and  his¬ 
torical  sources.  His  style  is  direct,  entertaining 
if  seldom  flashy.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  virtual  model 
in  the  writing  of  cultm-al  history.”  R.  L.  Davis 
J  Am  Hist  64:138  Je  ’67  650w 
“In  narrating  how  the  city  came  to  have 
three  active  theaters  by  1840,  Mr.  Kmen  affords 
much  pleasant  reading  on  the  rivalry  of  man¬ 
agers,  Creole-American  friction,  feuds  of  prlnia 
donnas,  and  factors,  climatic  and  otherwise, 
that  affected  attendance.  Some  readers  will 
note  the  irritating  use  of  contractions  (couldn’t 
heads  the  list),  the  French  words  with  nary 
an  accent,  and  the  failure  to  use  such  sources 
as  Courlander’s  book  on  Negro  folk  music. 
Withal,  this  useful  work  gives  the  flrst  lengthy, 
resea,rched  account  of  New  Orleans  opera,  lavs 
to  rest  oft-repeated  legends  as  to  its  origin's, 
and  corrects  the  record  on  American  premieres. 
Still,  one  wlshs  Mr.  Kmen  had  presented  more 
documentation  when  running  up  against  au¬ 
thorities  such  as  Mattfleld  .  .  and  Loewen- 

berg  ...  on  such  operas  as  La  Sonnambula.” 
J.  A.  Boromd 

Library  J  92:1162  Mr  16  ’67  280w 
“Mr.  Kmen  has  brought  together  a  mass  of 
documented  facL  ...  If  he  has  not  written  a 
definitive  history,  he  provides  at  least  much 
of  the  materials  for  one.  .  .  .  Except  for  the 
summaries  at  the  ends  of  chapters,  there  is 
little  analysis  or  summing  up  of  the  facts  to 
provide  a  coherent  picture  of  developments. 

.  ...  Nowhere  does  [Kmen]  demonstrate  a 

familiarity  .with  the  music  he  discusses.  .  .  . 
Music  publishing  in  New  Orleans  is  not  dis¬ 
cussed  at  all,  beyond  the  passing  mention  of 
?APjl°'^‘i%tion  issued  by  Benjamin  Casey  in  1839. 
If  Mr.  Kmen  felt  he  could  not  cover  all  aspects 
of  New  Orleans’  rich  musical  life,  he  could 
nave  [expanded]  his  bibliography  into  a  bib¬ 
liographical  essay  as  others  have  done.  Work¬ 
ers  outside  New  Orleans  .  .  .  would  have  a  keen 
interest  in  an  evaluation  of  his  sources,  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.”  D.  J.  Epstein 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  24:46  S  ’67  750w 


PATRICIA  B.  The  Monteith  colle.ge 
library  experiment,  by  Patricia  B.  Knapp, 
in.  collaboration  with  Carol  E,  Ballingall  and 
(Jilbert  E.  Donahue;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Grace  E.  Dawson.  293p  $7  Scarecrow 
027.7  Libraries,  College  and  university. 
Libraries  and  readers  66-13747 


ill  iipiii,  xaou,  vvayne  estate  university 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Educaiion  to  conduct  at  Monteith  College  a 
research  project  concerned  with  exploring 
inethqds  of  developing  a  more  vital  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  library  and  college  teaching. 
••  •  i-  '2,®-®  proposed  that  librarians  on  the  pro- 
.ject  staff  participate  with  the  teaching  faculty 
in  course-planning  endeavors,  that  together 
tney  attempt  to  devise  course  assignments 
which  would  invoive  extensive  and  meaningful 
.student  use  of  library  resources,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  structure  thus  established  and 
the  planning  processes  thus  developed  be  sub- 
analysis  and  preliminary  appraisal, 
ihis  report  presents  the  findings  of  the  two- 
year  investigation  conducted  in  accordance  with 
mis  contract.  (Introd)  Portions  of  this  work 
kSX®  previously  as  research  reports 

and  other  publications.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Brown 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:445  N  ’67  550w 
the  book  is  summarized  in 
appendices;  this  essay,  ‘Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  and  the  Academic  Library’ 

.  .  .  snould  be  required  reading  for  every  col- 
fPji-PPiversity  librarian  and  teacher:  plus 
Chapter  V,  which  begins  to  get  at  what  library 
kno^fnl”°hoS°’\’‘^  really  mean  (as  distinct  from 
sa ^  library’  for  its  own 

is  not  always  distinguished 
rr+  elan ty,.  but  it  could  be  much  worse.  .  . 

Lit  isj  useful  in  providing  examples  of  researcH 
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methods,  specifically  in  social  structure  analyses 
and  in  the  use  of  small  sample  statistics.  .  .  . 
Appendices  I  and  III  [contain]  the  only  currently 
published  [curriculum]  materials  available  .  .  . 
incorporating:  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  into  the  woof  and  warp  of  liberal  arts 
college  instruction.  For  this  reason  alone,  this 
book  should  be  purchased  by  every  college  and 
university  library  in  the  country  and  by  many 
high  school  libraries  as  well.”  R.  T.  Jordan 
Library  J  92:752  F  15  ’67  850w 
‘‘fThis  book  reports]  a  somewhat  untidy 
exploration  of  unknowns  combined  with  a 
somewhat  fumbling  struggle  to  develop  a 
methodology  where  none  has  existed  and  a 
means  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  that 
methodology.  But,  while  the  book  does  not 
reach  many  firm  conclusions,  it  is  invaluable 
because  of  the  new  ground  it  breaks,  because 
it  has  identified  some  significant  problems,  and 
because  it  offers  some  promising  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems.  ...  It  is  not 
a  polished  account,  and  the  total  effect  is  not 
improved  by  numerous  typographical  errors 
and  awkward  makeup.  Nevertheless,  the  volume 
rises  above  these  faults  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  experiment.  Its  findings  and  in¬ 
sights  are  essential  reading  for  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  college  libraries  and 
college  teaching.”  S.  F.  Gwimn 

Library  Q  37:299  J1  '67  2650w 


KNAPP,  WILFRID.  A  history  of  war  and 
peace.  1939-1965:  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  inst.  of  Int.  affaJrs.  639p  maps  $10: 
text  ed  $7.50  Oxford 

909.82  History.  Modern — 20th  century.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Diplomatic  history 

[67-89019] 

A  history  of  international  affairs  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  as  influenced  by  new  military  concepts, 
alliances.  a.nd  international  organizations.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


A  condensation  of  the  familiar  surveys, 
books,  and  documents  of  the  Royal  Institute. 
It  is  a  sound,  unexciting  narrative.  .  .  .  Since 
it  does  not  try  ‘to  impose  a  new  theoretical 
structure’  on  these  complex  events,  it  may  be 
useful  to  someone  tising  a  large  library.  But 
8.ny  advanced  undergraduate  should  consult  the 
more  detailed  accounts  listed  in  the  good  bib¬ 
liography.  The  beginner  will  get  more  ideas  out 
of  George  Kennan,  Alastair  Buchan,  John  Snell, 
John  Spanier,  Andrew  M.  Scott,  and  many 
others  who  have  written  good  books  on  the 
many  separate  topics  here  considered.  The 
teacher  of  current  history,  international  politics, 
or  militajy  affairs  will  not  find  this  work  excit¬ 
ing  for  either  himself  or  his  students.” 

Choice  4:885  O  ’67  IlOw 

"Nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  distorted,  and 
much  extenuated  by  Mr.  Knapp’s  humane  and 
charitable  judgment.  Verdicts  are  few  and  gen¬ 
erally  orthodox.  The  essential  facts  are  tidily 
arranged  round  a  few  crucial  themes — the  war¬ 
time  alliance,  the  cold  war.  the  successive  crises 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  South-east 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa:  then  the  Common  Market, 
disarmament,  decolonization,  and  the  rest.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  a  synoptic  view  of  the  vast 
panorama.  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Knapp  has  provided 
is  useful  enough:  a  reliable  textbook  for  stu¬ 
dents.  and  a  well-indexed  work  of  reference  for 
the  general  reader.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  dependable 
guide  to  facts  and  dates,  but  the  inner  complex¬ 
ity  of  International  history  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where.” 

TLS  p574  Je  29  ’67  430w 


KNEPPER,  GEORGE  W.,  ed.  Travel.^  In  the 
Southland.  1822-1823.  See  Bierce.  L.  V. 


KNICKERBOCKER,  CHARLES  H.  Hide-and- 
seek:  the  effect  of  mind.  body,  and  emotion 
on  personality  and  behavior  in  ourselves  and 
others.  352p  $6.95  Doubleday 
157  Psychology,  Pathological.  Mental  Ulness 

67-16898 

This  book  discusses  “the  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  disorders  that  afflict  mankind.  Part 
One.  ‘Others,’  reviews  personality  disorders 
and  cites  many  case  histories.  Part  Two, 
‘Ourselves,’  assesses  the  various  emotional 
stresses  and  crises  which  confront  the  average 
person  in  his  lifetime.”  (Library  J)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“Dr.  Knickerbocker  categorizes  into  recog¬ 
nizable  personality  patterns  all  individuals  we 
contact  in  our  lives.  Chapter  by  chapter,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  happy  ones,  sad  ones,  hostile  ones. 


muddled  ones  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  Many  answers 
to  our  problems  of  emotions  and  behavior  are 
found  in  these  pages  and  should  be  utilized  by 
all  concerned  individuals.  .  .  .  Each  reader 
will  find  sections  of  the  book  hitting  home  and 
may  not  like  what  he  reads.  The  author  warns 
that  this  may  lead  to  some  disappointed  read¬ 
ers:  however,  he  feels  that  Individuals  bent  on 
self-improvement  may  find  assistance  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Knickerbocker  has  presented  his 
opinions  about  emotional  problems  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  student  of  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology  as  well  as  the  general  public  will  find 
the  book  enlightening  and  stimulating.”  J.  A. 
Szuhay 

Best  Sell  27:291  N  1  '67  480w 
“Dr.  Knickerbocker  is  not  a  psychiatrist  but 
a  private  practitioner  with  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lun.gs.  This 
fact  does  not  diminish  but  enhances  the  value 
of  his  book.  .  .  .  An  eclectic  and  imaginative 
list,  of  37  titles  for  supplementary  reading 
rounds  out  this  well-written  and  sensible  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  complex  subject.  Recommended 
for  most  public  libraries.”  W.  P.  Vander  Lin¬ 
den 

Library  J  92:2792  Ag  ’67  IlOw 


KNIGHT,  DAVID  C.  The  first  book  of  Berlin: 
tale  of  a  divided  city.  96p  il  maps  $2.65 
Watts,  F. 

914.3  Berlin — Juvenile  literature  67-17805 
This  book  begins  with  several  accounts  of 
“escapes  by  East  Berliners  over  the  Wall.  The 
author  then  goes  back  to  the  city’s  beginnings 
as  a  village  in  the  1200’s  and  .  .  .  gives  its  his¬ 
tory  through  the  Electors,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Hitler,  and  finally  to  its  present  divided 
state.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Especially  interesting  are  the  photographs 
which  show  much  of  Berlin  before  its  destruc¬ 
tion  in  World  War  II.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
90w 


“This  book  is  filled  with  information  on  Ber¬ 
lin’s  history  and  culture.  The  w'riting  style  is 
clear,  concise,  and  straightforward  except  for 
a  few  instances  of  strongly  disparaging  ad¬ 
jectives.  .  .  .  The  author  does  an  excellent  job 
of  presenting  the  material,  including  informa¬ 
tion  not  found  in  most  other  books,  e.g.  the 
background  of  the  June  17,  1953,  uprising  in 
East  Berlin.  .  .  .  There  are  several  maps,  some 
of  them  historical.”  D.  Y.  Shaffer 

Library  J  92:4624  D  15  ’67  lOOw 


KNIGHT,  GEORGE  WILSON.  Byron  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  3Slp  il  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

821  Byron,  George  Gordon  NoSl  Byron,  6th 
baron.  Shakespeare,  William  66-31409 

It  is  the  author’s  “conviction  that  ‘Byron 
lived  Shakespeare’.  This  means  that  the  situa¬ 
tions  Shakespeare  poured  into  his  dramas  went, 
in  many  cases,  into  Byron’s  active  life,  while 
his  own  person  contained  traits  from  characters 
as  diverse  as  Hamlet  and  Falstaff,  Antony  and 
lago.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“The  writer’s  qualifications  for  writing  By¬ 
ron  and  Shakespeare  are  above  question.  The 
resulting  volume,  however,  is  not  too  useful 
in  understanding  Byron,  as  it  develops  a  thesis 
that  the  ‘life  and  thought  of  Byron  reflects  the 
main  comedic  and  tragic  experiences’  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  Shakespeare’s  dramas.  Such  parallels  see 
more  extrinsic  than  Intrinsic  to  the  works  in 
question,  and  do  not  keep  the  lines  clear  be¬ 
tween  biographical  considerations  and  critical 
analysis.  The  book  has  been  put  together  from 
notes  collected  15  years  ago.” 

Choice  4:&32  J1  ’6'i  i50w 

“This  [[is]  an  exciting  study  of  Byron — of 
the  whole  Byron,  man  and  poet  and  diarist,  as 
seen  almost  from  within.  The  aim  is  not, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  to  clarify  Shake¬ 
speare  through  Byron:  it  works,  and  works 
forcefully,  in  the  other  direction.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knight,  while  recalling  and  repeating 
many  of  his  earlier  dicta,  has  here  attained  a 
deeper  penetration  and  a  more  balanced 
maturity.  Byronic  theories  that  were  formerly 
unacceptable  are  vindicated  in  the  light  of  those 
Shakespearean  figures  who  have  long  since  been 
dissected  and  laid  out  to  view.  ...  So  much 
of  Byron  seems  contained  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet  that  the  mai-vel  is  how  much  more 
remains  behind.” 

TLS  pl48  P  23  ’67  950w 
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KNIGHT,  G.  W. — Continued 

“Once  again  Professor  Knight  [author  of  Lord 
Byron’s  Christian  Virtues,  BRD  1953]  has  ex¬ 
ploited  interpretation  to  produce  metal  that  is 
often  very,  very  good.  Homage  is  due  to  his 
admirable  notes  on  The  Destruction  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  [and]  to  his  exploration  of  the  hints 
of  Hamlet  in  The  Dream.  .  .  .  [However,] 
the  good  metal  is  mined  only  with  warm,  and 
at  times  baffled  labor.  The  book  works  by  a 
liberal  amassment  of  data,  with  little  connection 
between  chaptei's  or  even  between  sections  of 
chapters,  and  it  too  often  relies  on  a  musical 
repetition  of  phrases  (like  ‘the  mystique  of 
the  past’)  which,  without  taking  on  deeper 
intellectual  or  ‘interpretive’  value,  lodge  them¬ 
selves  more  stubbornly  in  the  reader’s  mind 
than  their  simple  contents  warrant.” 

Yale  R  56;XXXI  Je  '67  1750w 


KNIGHT,  RUTH.  Illiberal  liberal;  Robert  Lowe 
in  New  South  Wales,  1842-1850.  299p  U  $12 
Cambridge 

994.0924  Sherbrooke,  Robert  Lowe,  1st  Vis¬ 
count.  Australia — Politics  and  government 

66-10394 

After  a  chapter  of  biographical  background, 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  Lowe's  first 
eight  years  of  public  life  In  Australia  during 
the  years  of  constitutional  development.  He  was 
later  to  be  the  first  Viscount  Sherbrooke  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Gladstone. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Any  study  of  Robert  Lowe’s  career  in  New 
South  Wales  during  the  1840’s  has  substantial 
obstacles  to  surmount.  .  .  .  Considering  these 
difficulties,  Mrs.  Knight  has  been  on  the  whole 
successful  in  her  account  of  Lowe’s  eight  years 
in  New  South  Wales.  She  has  made  admirable 
use  of  the  letters  of  Lowe’s  wife  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  Lowe’s  destruction  of  his  own,  and  she 
has  drawn  on  the  records  of  the  debates  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  minutes  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  and  the  press  and  pamphlet  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  colony  to  obtain  a  fresh  view  of 
much  of  the  political  controversy  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  [She]  might  have  given  added  dimension 
to  her  study  had  she  stressed  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Lowe’s  elitist  views  and  the  essential 
egalitarianism  of  Australian  society  emerging 
from  the  old  exclusivist-emancipist  quarrel. 
She  has  done,  nevertheless,  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  of  explaining  Lowe’s  conduct  in  his 
Australian  career  than  any  others  who  have 
written  of  it.”  D.  C.  Gordon 

Am  Hist  R  72:1472  J1  '67  450w 
"Mrs.  Knight  does  not  always  succeed  In 
bringing  out  the  full  excitement  of  Lowe’s 
stormy  colonial  career,  nor  does  she  always  ex¬ 
plain  the  background  of  the  problems  he  was 
dealing  with  sufficiently  for  the  uninitiated  to 
understand  fully  what  they  were  all  about.  .  .  . 
There  are  occasional  slips  In  fact.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Knight  is  over-severe  on  Lord  Stanley  (not  Earl 
of  Derby  in  1844)  in  apparently  accepting  Lowe’s 
criticism  of  him.  .  .  .  But  the  comprehensive 
account  of  Lowe’s  activities,  built  up  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  private  correspondence,  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  reach  his  own  conclusions 
on  the  principles  and  abberations  of  this  tal¬ 
ented  but  combative  young  man.” 

TLS  pll51  D  8  ’66  650w 


KNODEL,  ARTHUR.  Saint-John  Perse:  a  study 

of  his  poetry.  (Edinburgh.  Univ.  Publica¬ 
tions:  lang.  and  lit)  214p  $7.95  Aldine  pub. 

841  Ldger,  Aldxis  Saint-Ldger  66-72959 

“The  poems  have  been  divided  into  three 
groups  corresponding  roughly  to  the  genesis, 
development,  and  maturation  of  the  poet’s  art. 
These  three  groups  are  the  Antillean  poems 
(1904-1914)  with  their  rapturous  delight  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  the  poems  of  the 
diplomatic  years  (1914-1940  including  Anabase) 
which  are  concerned  with  the  psychology  of 
human  motivation,  and,  finally,  those  of  the 
so-called  American  series  (written  in  exile  1940- ) 
which  concern  the  historical  forces  determining 
the  human  condition.  A  chapter  on  Leger’s  po¬ 
etics  in  general  is  also  included.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“It  is  difficult  to  assess  Saint-John  Perse’s 
importance  in  French  literature  today.  In  spite 
of  his  1960  Nobel  prize  and  of  the  numerous 
books  and  articles  dealing  with  his  poetry,  his 
audience  remains  confined  to  a  small  Informed 
group.  .  .  .  Knodel’s  book  is  the  first  general 
study  of  Perse  to  appear  in  English.  .  .  It  is 

excellent  from  the  noint  of  view  of  scholarship 


and  documentation  but  remains  too  often  on 
the  explicit  level  when  interpretation  is  involved. 
Knodel  significantly  attacks  freedom  of  inter¬ 
pretation  (or  rather,  what  he  calls  the  ‘Humpty- 
Dumpty’  view  of  poetry)  and  takes  _  into  con¬ 
sideration  only  the  writer’s  express  intentions. 
The  book  clearly  suffers  from  this  self-imposed 
restraint.  It  is  otherwise  ob:jective,  rewarding 
and  is  recommended  for  all  libraries.  Excellent 
bibliography.” 

Choice  4:295  My  ’67  ISOw 


Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:3951  S  1  ’66  250w 


‘“[This  work]  is  a  complete  success.  It  Is 
scholarly,  thoroughly  lesearched,  with  fresh 
information  .gained  from  the  poet  himself,  and 
with  full  use  of  the  earlier  commentators  on  this 
poet.  At  the  same  time  Knodel  examines  the  po¬ 
etry  itself  in  a  close,  acute,  highly  illuminating 
way.  The  whole  corpus  of  Perse’s  work  is 
brought  under  careful  scrutiny,  with  good 
translations  provided  for  the  English  reader.” 


L. 


L.  Martz 


Poetry  110:257  J1  ’67  lOOw 


“The  great  merit  of  [this]  book  is  the  con¬ 
viction  it  carries  that  none  of  Perse’s  obscuri¬ 
ties  is  utterly  impenetrable  and  that  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  poetry,  both  in  detail  and  as  a 
coherent  whole,  richly  repays  long  study  and 
repeated  reading.  .  .  .  Dr.  Knodel  puts  ‘Anabase’ 
back  into  perspective,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
relies  largely  on  the  [T.  S.]  Eliot  version  for  his 
appended  translations  of  passages  quoted  from 
this  poem.  .  .  .  [Perse]  is  in  any  case  convinced 
that  his  poetry  is  untranslatable  into  English. 
Dr.  Knodel  does  not  entirely  agree,  but  his  own 
renderings  of  passages  quoted  from  later  poems, 
if  they  are  his  own,  hardly  bear  him  out.  .  .  . 
These  blemishes  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
if  they  provoked  someone,  after  reading  this 
otherwise  excellent  critical  study,  into  proving 
Perse  wrong  by  making  fresh  and  really  in¬ 
spired  translations.  The  book  has  one  other 
blemish — insensitive  typography.  All  French  edi¬ 
tions  of  Perse  are  printed  in  italics.  Why  then 
not  liaise  italicized  the  quotations?” 

TLS  p537  Je  16  ’66  600w 


KNOEBL,  KUNO.  Victor  Charlie:  the  face  of 
war  in  Viet-Nam:  Introd.  by  Bernard  B.  Fall; 
tr.  by  Abe  Farbstein.  304p  $5.95  Praeger 
915.97  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  67-18835 

“The  participants  of  the  Viet-Nam  conflict, 
Americans  as  well  as  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
namese  [are  described  by]  ...  a  European 
journalist  with  access  to  both  sides  in  Viet- 
Nam.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:1030  N  ’67  180w 
‘‘Short  on  ideology,  long  on  good  reporting, 
this  dangerous  book  demonstrat&.s  (whether  the 
author  knows  it  or  not)  why  the  United  States 
cannot  win  a  political  victory  in  Vietnam.  The 
Viennese  author  impartially  details  the  barbari¬ 
ties  perpetrated  by  both  sides  and  succeeds  in 
performing  the  unforgivable:  he  shows  our 
enemies  to  be  human  beings  with  desires,  hopes, 
destiny.” 

Christian  Century  84:562  Ap  26  ’67  60w 
“[To  the  author]  killing  is  usually  heroic 
when  you  are  covering  the  side  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  is  mechanized  mass  murder  for  the 
rnost  part  when  you  are  on  the  American 
side.  .  .  [This  is  an]  Interesting  and  provoca¬ 
tive  book.  .  .  .  [But]  the  way  to  a  poised  and 
reasonably  fair-minded  attitude  toward  conflicts, 
and  into  an  era  when  they  are  settled  by  non- 
violent  means,  is  not  through  this  kind  of  special 
pleading — not  to  this  reviewer  anyway.”  S.  R. 
Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25  ’67 

190w 

“[The  author]  reports  some  facts  not  widely 
known,  among  them  the  extent  to  which  the 
war  spills  over  into  Laos  and  Cambodia  (Ameri- 
can  ground  forces  are  operating  there  and  even 
behind  the  lines  in  North  Vietnam) :  takes  the 
reader  for  a  long  look  at  the  Saigon  black  mar¬ 
ket  and  the. Ho  Chl-Minh  trail:  and  reveals  the 
race  war  Vietnamese  face  with  their  mountain 
tribes.  .  Mr.  Knoebl  believes  that  both 

Nortii  and  South  Vietnam  view  the  Americans 
as  the  real  villains  in  the  war.  .  .  .  This  book 
IS  recommended  to  everyone.”  Collin  Clark 
Library  J  92:1940  My  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Larissa  Rulofson 

Library  J  92:3212  S  15  ’67  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Bill  Jenner 

New  Statesman  74:148  Ag  4  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Lacouture 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  17  ’67  950w 
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“A  vivid  and  readable  piece  of  reporting  by 
an  author  of  evident  courage.  .  .  .  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  its  reporting 
of  the  author’s  experience,  the  discussions 
with  the  Vietcong  in  the  jungle,  the  descriptions 
of  the  rebel  village  practising  its  elaborate  air 
raid  precautions,  of  the  immense  complex  of 
jungle  roads  and  tracks  in  Southeast  Laos — 
virtually  indestructible  by  bombing — that  is  now 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  .  .  .  This  -IS  hot  an  anti- 
American  book;  it  is  clear  enough  where  is 
the  sad  heart  of  this  detached,  neutral  observer. 
He  views  both  participants  with  compassion, 
however,  and  it  is  on  their  characters  rather 
than  on  the  technical  odds  that  he  makes  his 
assessment.  The  military  victory  of  the  guer¬ 
rillas  may  now  be  impossible,  he  says,  but  the 
political  defeat  of  the  Vietcong  may  be  equally 
impossible.  .  .  .  Mr.  Knoebl  is  the  first  observer 
from  a  country  which  is  not  an  interested  party 
to  the  conflict  to  have  written  a  major  book 
about  it.  The  original  in  German  has  already 
had  wide  influence.  Mr.  Abe  Farbstein's  excel¬ 
lent  English  translation  should  be  equally  wide¬ 
ly  read.” 

TLS  p775  Ag  31  ’67  1200w 


KNOPF,  MILDRED  O.  Mildred  O.  Knopf’s 
around  the  world  cookbook  for  young  people; 
U.  by  Glola  Fiammenghi.  I63p  $3.95  Knopf 
641.6  Cookery — ^Juvenile  literature 

d6“137o1 

“Epistolary  in  format  .  .  .  [this  cookbook! 
consists  of  11  letters.  The  first  [is]  .  frorn 
Mrs.  Knopf  herself.  .  .  .  [The  other  writers,] 
nine  foreign,  one  American,  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  family,  town  and  country, 
and  eating  habits.  [The  recipes  give  in¬ 
gredients,  directions,  and  “what  you’ll  need 
to  prepare  the  food.  Glossary.  Index.]  Ages 
ten  to  sixteen.”  (N  X  Times  Bk  R) 


general  readership.  Lacking  only  is  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  third  world,  the  non-nuclear  world., 
where  independent  political  action  by  aimed 
forces,  far  from  decreasing,  is  frequent,  per¬ 
sistent,  and  widespread.” 

Choice  4:586  J1  ’67  160w 

“[Professor  Knorr  treats]  the  awesome  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  vantage  point.  .  .  .  [He]  contemplates  the 
economics  of  strategical  preparation  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  histoi'ical  causes  leading  to  territor¬ 
ial  conquest  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  in  the  nuclear  age,  when  territorial  gam, 
in  his  opinion,  lost  its  appeal  and  gave  way  to 
political  considerations.  .  .  .  For  academic  li¬ 
braries,  appropriate  special  libraries  and  for 
many  public  librares.”  K,  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:1017  Mr  1  ’67  80w 

“One  notable  effort  to  escape  the  confines  of 
Clausewitz  and  to  explore  the  inadequacies  of 
war  as  an  adjunct  of  diplomacy,  has  been  made 
by  Klaus  Knorr  in  his  provocative  study.  .  .  . 
Knorr  is  a  strategist  whose  curiosity  ranges 
beyond  problems  of  defense,  deterrance,  and 
retaliation.  In  this  slim  but  challenging  volume, 
he  argues  that  the  cost  of  warfare  has  reduced 
the  role  of  military  power,  and  increased  that 
of  non-military  means  to  achieve  diplomatic 
objectives.  Although  they  have  not  eliminated 
war,  nuclear  weapons  have  made  it  far  more 
dangerous,  and  have  persuaded  nations  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  goals  by  more  restrained  means.  .  .  . 
Military  technology,  Knorr  believes,  has  made 
essential  the  creation  of  a  world  community 
.  .  .  faced  with  the  obligation  to  evolve  a  theo¬ 
ry  of  politics  for  a  world  Clausewitz  never 
knew,  and  for  which  his  theories  are  only 
vaguely  relevant,  if  relevant  at  all.”  Ronald 
Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:10  Ap  6  ’67  360w 


Reviewed  by  Amitai  Etzioni 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  9  ’66  1800w 


“This  collection  of  samplings  from  various 
national  cuisines  is  admirably  prepared  for  the 
younger  cook,  ...  let  us  say  the  teen-age 
girl  who  has  learned  basics  and  would  like  to 
experiment  with  things  out  of  the  ^ordinary. 

.  .  .  Good  for  the  Home  Economic  Section  of 
the  high  school  library  and  a  fine  gift  item 

for  girls  2'6:340  D  1  ’66  90w  [TA] 

Reviewedrby  kL  H  Rice  ^  ^ 

40w 

Reviewed  by  C.  K.  Jenks 

Library  J  91:6192  D  15  66  90w 

“[Mrs.  Knopf  tells  the  reader]  ‘how 
fascinating  it  is  to  take  the  same  food  products 
we  use  and  turn  the  basic  ingredients  into 
something  entirely  different.’  .  .  .  The  same 
food  products’  too  often  are  canned  soup  and 
frozen  berries.  .  .  .  Ten  miniature  soap  operas 
result  [from  the  letters].  .  .  .  Mrs.  Knopfs 
gimmick  defeats  her  purpose.  The  recipes  are 
repetitive,  the  stories  silly,  the  girls  too  prone 
to  squeal.  A  pity,  because  her  general  advice 
Is  in  many  ways  sound.”  Nora  Magid 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  13  ’66  370w 


KNORR,  KLAUS.  On  the  uses  of  military  pow¬ 
er  in  the  nuclear  age;  pub.  for  the  Princeton 
center  of  int.  studies.  185p  $5  Princeton  univ. 
press 

327  Military  policy.  Atomic  weapons 

bb“^loo4 


‘‘In  this  essay  Professor  Knorr  explores  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  nature,  function,  arid  value 
of  military  power  in  international  relations.  .  .  . 
He  examines  trends  in  the  value  which  na¬ 
tions  derive,  in  their  international  relation¬ 
ships,  from  the  possession  and  use  of  military 
forces,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  .  .  .  [and 
evaluates]  the  various  costs  and  disadvantages 
that  now  attend  the  use  of  military  power- 
such  as  the  greatly  reduced  security  obtain¬ 
able  even  by  the  great  nuclear  powers.  .  .  . 
[The  author  is]  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Director  of  the  Center  of  International  Stud¬ 
ies.  Princeton  University.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Bevlewe^by  J.  K  Muelto  ^  ^ 

Eevtewea  I.^Quin«.^Wr.ghl 

“Less  sophisticated  than  Thomas  Schelling 
[Strategy  and  Arms  Control,  BRD  1962],  per¬ 
haps,  but  more  penetrating  and  praginatm  than 
either  Herman  Kahn  [On  Escalation,  BRD  1966] 
or  Schelling,  the  result  is.aii  impOTtant  perspec¬ 
tive  in  American  strategic  thought  suitable  for 


KNOWLER,  JOHN.  The  singing  lizard.  lo6p 

$4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67-11947 

“From  the  town  of  AigTies-Mortes,  .  .  .  Nick, 
a  young  English  law  student,  writes  this  con¬ 
fession  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  death 
of  his  love  affair.  He  was  engaged  to  a  little 
music  student  named  Jennifer,  who  comes  from 
a  vulgar  family  he  can’t  stand.  The  one  pos¬ 
sible  exception  is  her  father,  whom  he  prefers 
to  his  own  parents.  His  detestation  of  Jen’s 
brother  Ted  for  flirting  with  his  sister  In  a  way 
that  seems  to  Nick  unnatural  leads  first  to 
Nick’s  running  a  car  over  Ted’s  foot,  then  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  engagement,  and 
finally  to  a  fight  during  which  Ted  kicks  him 
in  the  groin.”  (Sat  R) 


“[The]  author  of  The  Trap  [BRD  1965]  has 
written  a  second  novel  which  shows  the  same 
sensitive  delicacy  of  perception  as  its  predeces¬ 
sor — but  just  does  not  come  off.  ...  As  one 
comes  to  the  end  of  Nick’s  account,  .  .  .  one 
realizes  finally  that  these  puppets  have  never 
actually  come  to  life  and  that  one  cares  niuch 
less  about  what  happens  to  them  than  about 
Knowler’s  next  noyel,  which  may  set  forth  his 
very  real  talent.  Recommended  only  for  in¬ 
clusive  fiction  collections.”  L.  W.  Griffin 
Library  J  92:2179  Je  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wakeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  My  14  ’67  600w 


“Nick  tells  his  story  with  considerable  ten¬ 
sion.  However,  none  of  Jen’s  family  seems 
quite  as  awful  as  he  claims.  .  .  .  [His]  con¬ 
demnations  don’t  receive  adequate  dramatic 
support,  and  one  becomes  suspicious  of  his 
reliability.  .  .  .  The  economy  and  precision  of 
John  Knowler’s  style  cannot  be  faulted,  yet 
the  book  suffers  from  being  Nick’s  story.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  dislike  for  people  the  other  char¬ 
acters  aren’t  fully  convincing:  his  own  parents 
are  stereotypes  and  even  Jen  and  Ted  are 
blurred.  They  are  blurred  to  themselves,  of 
course;  that’s  the  point.  A  disagreeable,  weak 
lot,  they  can  have  ‘fun’  only  in  disguise  at  a 
masquerade  ball.  Nick,  Ted,  and  Jen — none  of 
them  is  sympathetic;  that  John  Knowler  can 
sustain  the  reader’s  interest  for  the  length  of 
the  book  Is  an  extraordinary  accomplishment. 

J.  J.  Hall 

Sat  R  60:37  J1  22  ‘67  420w 


“The  absence  of  humanity  in  the  grotesque 
secondary  characters  and  the  Pinterlsh  social 
comedy  in  which  the  families  are  Involved 
extend  the  grisly  situation;  and  since  ^the 
hero  and  heroine  are  by  comparison,  rather 
pale  creations,  a  vague  sensation  of  emotional 
disease  pervades  the  novel.  Mr  Knowler  Is  a 
tidy  writer  who  handles  disquieting  relation- 
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KNOWLER,  JOHN — Continued 
ships  with  precision  and  humour,  but  one  feels 
that  he  has  been  too  careful  not  to  stretch  his 
talents.  The  novel  remains  a  studied  selection 
of  scenes  rather  than  a  composite  work. 
Tidiness  can  be  carried  too  far.” 

TLS  pl52  P  23  ’67  310w 


KNOWLES,  DAVID.  From  Pachoinius  to  Igna¬ 
tius;  a  study  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  religious  orders.  (Sarum  iectures,  1964-5) 
98p  $2.40  Oxford 

248.8  Monasticism  and  religious  orders 

66-73649 

This  book  ‘‘concentrates  on  the  period  be¬ 
tween  994.  when  Odilo  became  abbot  of  Cluuy, 
and  the  death  of  St.  Dominic  in  1221.  .  .  . 
It  includes  chapters  on  Cluny.  the  new  orders 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Cistercians,  mon¬ 
asticism  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Friars 
Minor,  and  the  Order  of  Preachers.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  ‘Transition  to  the  Modern  World’ 
deals  mainly  with  Santa  Giustina  of  Padua 
and  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  There  is  a  final  chapter 
on  the  doctrine  of  obedience,  which  underlay 
the  entire  structure  of  monastic  government.” 
(Am  Hist  R) 


“Scholars  and  students  will  both  welcome 
this  small  book  by  the  foremost  living  authority 
on  monastic  histoi-y.  -  .  .  lit]  is  a  pioneering 
study,  covering  much  of  disputed  scholarly 
ground,  and  some  scholars  may  not  agree  with 
every  point  of  the  analysis  and  presentation. 
.  .  .  The  book  is,  also,  a  masterpiece  of  com¬ 
pression,  and  there  are  inevitably  some  simpli¬ 
fications  and  omissions.  .  .  .  The  complete 
omission  of  St.  Robert  of  Molesme  may  distress 
some  historians  of  the  the  origins  of  Ctteaux. 
The  book  is  fully  abreast  of  recent  scholarship, 
however,  and  will  provide  a  clear  and  sure 
starting  i^oint  for  further  research  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  neglected  area  of  monastic  history.” 
Giles  Constable 

Am  Hist  R  72:547  Ja  ’67  390w 
“A  useful  and  insightful  summary  as  well 
as  a  remarkably  compressed  work,  this  is  not 
a  good  introduction  to  its  subject  because  it 
is  too  terse  and  employs  technical  terms  with¬ 
out  explanation.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  de¬ 
finitive:  yet  it  is  a  good  critical  survey  of  mon¬ 
astic  institutionalism  which  has  all  too  few 
rivals  in  English.  .  .  .  Useful  for  graduate 
school  libraries,  and  even  for  advanced  study 
of  ecclesiastical  institutional  histoi-y  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level.” 

Choice  4:304  My  ’67  140w 

TLS  pl051  N  17  ’66  750w 
“In  this  modest  introduction  to  a  very  large 
subject  Dom  Knowles  draws  upon  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  monastic  institutions  to  survey 
the  successive  medieval  Western  experiments 
in  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
monastic  orders,  major  and  minor.  .  .  .  The 
long-term  trend  from  classical  cenobitism  to 
largely  ‘demonachized’  Jesuits  is  established 
with  special  clarity.  The  book  omits  the 
Orthodox  East  and  neglects  the  rich  Spanish 
monastic  backgi'ound  so  vital  to  understanding 
Saints  Dominic  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  But  it 
provides  an  informative  guide  to  its  subject 
and.  like  all  its  author’s  highly  regarded 
writings,  reads  delightfully.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxv  winter  ’67  150w 


KNOWLES,  JOHN  H.,  ed.  The  teaching  hospi¬ 
tal;  evolution  and  contemporary  issues.  152p 
il  $4.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
610.7  Medicine — Study  and  teaching.  Hospi¬ 
tals  66-21338 

This  “collection  of  four  recent  Lowell  Lec¬ 
tures  .  .  .  describes  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  teaching  hospital  and  its  current  problems 
— financial,  educational,  social,  and  develop¬ 
mental.”  .(Publisher’s  note)  Contents:  The  teach¬ 
ing  hospital  and  the  medical  school,  by  R  J 
Glaser:  Surgery  In  a  time  of  change,  by  P  S 
Russell:  The  dilemma  of  medical  teaching  lii 
an  affluent  society,  by  R.  H.  Ebert:  Medical 
school,  teaching  hospital,  and  social  responsibil¬ 
ity,  by  J.  H.  Knowles.  Index. 

“The  issues  [concerning]  the  place  of  the 
medical  school  in  the  present-day  hospital 
are  explored  and  analyzed  thoroughly  in  'this 
collection  of  essays  which  is  readable  and  con¬ 
vincing.  It  should  be  read  by  all  whose  wel¬ 
fare  IS  at  stake  in  this  problem:  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel,  medical  students,  medica.l  faculties  vot- 
ers,  tax.  payers,  patients,  hospital  trustees, 
and  politicians.  Solutions  are  suggested.” 

Choice  4:870  O  ’67  120w 


“[This  book  is]  significant  .  .  .  since  It  Is 
based  upon  data  drawn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  one  of 
the  outstanding  university-affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  in  the  nation,  and  since  each  of  the 
lecturers  has  held  an  important  appointment 
in  the  Massachusetts  General-Harvard  Medicm 
School  complex.  ...  [It  is]  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  authoritative  comment  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  historical  development  of  the 
teaching  hospital  and  on  its  current  problems.” 
A.  S.  Bolster 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:273  spring  '67  6600w 


“This  collection  .  .  .  complements  the  longer 
series  delivered  in  1963  (Hospitals,  Doctors,  and 
the  Public  Interest)  .  .  .  and  should  join  it  in 
public,  college,  and  medical  libraries.”  W.  K. 
Beatty 

Library  J  91:5417  N  1  ’66  ISOw 


KNOX-M AWER,  JUNE.  A  gift  of  Island:  living 
in  Fiji.  234p  pi  $6.76  Transatlantic 

919.6  Fiji  Islands — Social  life  and  customs 

[66-4143] 

The  author,  “wife  of  a  British  judge  in  the 
Fiji  Supreme  Court,  traveled  extensively  in 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Fijians,  from  tribal  chiefs  to  ordinary 
citizens.  .  .  .  [She  describes]  the  country  and 
its  people.  She  attended  native  mekes,  ritual 
dances,  and  an  Indian  fire-walking  ceremony. 

.  .  .  She  contrasts  the  Fiji  of  today  with  that 
of  an  earlier  time  by  quoting  from  13th-Cen¬ 
tury  diarists  and  from  legends  and  anecdotes 
of  battles  and  cannibal  feasts  recounted  by  the 
elderly  Fijians  she  met.”  (Library  J) 


“This  Is  an  informative,  personal  account  of 
foods,  clothing,  homes,  and  customs  as  [Mrs. 
Knox-Mawer]  observed  them.”  S.  L,  Hopkin- 
son 

Library  J  92:1168  Mr  16  '67  140w 
‘‘[The  author’s  style]  is  warm  and  lively, 
fluent  and  perceptive  and  (when  she  rations 
her  adjectives)  sometimes  a  good  deal  more. 
She  gives  a  neat  sketch  of  the  build-up  of 
the  British  ascendancy  from  successive  waves 
of  European  Immigrants:  first  the  beachcomb¬ 
ers,  then  the  tfaders.  then  the  administrators, 
last  the  latter-day  eccentrics,  and  always,  de¬ 
voted  but  frequently  misguided,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  other  side  of  her  equation  is 
the  pacification  of  the  tribes  and  their  chiefs.” 

TLS  p39  Ja  20  ’66  650w 


KNUDSEN,  JENS  W.  Biological  techniques: 
collecting,  preserving,  and  illustrating  plants 
and  animals.  625p  il  $12  Harper 

679  Zoological  specimens — Collection  and 
preservation.  Plants — Collection  and  pres¬ 
ervation  66-10839 

This  manual  describes  “methods  of  locating, 
collecting,  preseiwing,  curating,  displaying,  and 
illustrating  representatives  of  the  biotic  world.” 
iKatur  Hist)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


,  Although, .  .  .  emphasis  is  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  dead  specimens  rather 
than  the  study  of  living  organisms,  the  cover¬ 
age  IS  broad  and  authoritative.  Techniques  are 
described  clearly,  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  with  sulficient  detail  for  the  novice.  The 
experienced  biological  collector  will  also  benefit 
from  methods  that  in  general  are  relatively 
u^-to-date.  .,  .  .  There  is  some  regional  bias, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  home 
range  of  the  author.  Soundly  reasoned  pleas, 
and  techniques,  for  the  conservation  of  plant 
and  animal  life  are  appropriately  included.” 
Choice  3:919  D  ’66  16(Jw 

“This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
students  of  natural  hi.storj'-  who  desire  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  many  facets  of  biological  techniques. 

JPo'weyer]  not  a  few  of  the  procedures 
.^9?  superficial  to  be  of  much  value 
’-’b,,  .^nd  these  instructions  may 

well  lead  tte  novice  to  virtually  useless  pre¬ 
parations.  Of  equal  importance  are  the  decided - 
literature  cited.  .  .  .  Al- 
mougn  this  book  has  some  limitations,  these 
value  for  general  reference 
purposes.”  Arnold  Ross 

Natur  Hist  76:66  O  ’67  700w 


KOBLER,  ARTHUR  L.,  j 
death  of  a  rhental  hospita 


auth.  Life  and 
See  Stotland,  E. 
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KOBLER,  FRANZ.  Plato;  The  symposium;  a 
dramatized  version  by  Franz  Kobler  and 
Ernest  Miiller;  introd.  by  Franz  Kobler;  after¬ 
word  by  Ernest  MUIler.  97p  il  $4.50;  pa  $1.45 
Ungar 

812  66-25102 

“This  dramatization  of  Plato's  Symposium, 
originally  rendered  into  German  in  1032,  was 
translated  into  English  in  1965.  A  score  for 
some  original  music  to  accompany  the  dram¬ 
atization  is  appended.”  (Choice)  ' 


The  aim  of  the  translators  has  been  to 
make  the  dialogue  available  to  a  wide  audience 
by  presenting  it  in  a  foi-m  suitable  to  stage  or 
television  performance  or  for  dramatic  lead¬ 
ings.  The  translation  is,  however,  neither  elo¬ 
quent  nor  dratnatic  enough  to  achieve  this 
goal.  In  addition,  Kobler  and  MUIler  have  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  text  by  suppressing  some  gen¬ 
uine  scenes  and  adding  new  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  of  their  own  Invention.  These  alterations 
in  the  text  neither  clarify  nor  Improve  on  Pla¬ 
to  s  work,  and  the  present  volume  has  little 
value  as  a  contribution  to  Platonic  studies.” 

Choice  4:529  J1  '67  IlOw 

“Two  characters  have  been  added;  this  is  not 
objectionable,  but  why  should  one  of  them  be 
cast  mysteriously  as  ’The  Stranger,’  when  the 
other  characters  address  him  by  his  right 
name,  Eurybatos?  To  my  mind,  a  translation 
m  as  artificial  a  style  as  this  is  unstageable. 
The  language  would  nave  to  be  much  more  col¬ 
loquial  and  contemporary.  The  translators,  it 
seems,  have  unwittingly  written  for  the  eye 
rather  than  the  ear.  For — and  this  is  what 
makes  the  Symposium  inherently  unstageable 
—when  Socrates  reports  his  conversation  with 
Diotima,  he  has  to  conduct  a  dialogue  with 
himself.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  the 
speakers  in  print,  but  on  the  stage  Socrates 
niust  constantly  repeat  such  phrases  as  T  re¬ 
plied’  and  ‘She  said.’  The  translators  seem  to 
forget  even  this,  since  they  sometimes  rely  on 
quotation  marks  and  Indentations.”  S.  Q- 
Etheridge 

Class  World  60:349  Ap  '67  260w 


KOCH,  ADRIENNE.  Madison’s  “Advice  to  my 
country.”  (The  Whig-Clio  bicentennial  lec¬ 
tures)  210p  $4.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
973.5  Madison,  James  66-12878 

“'Phe  three  lectures  are  ‘Liberty,’  really  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  thus  emphasizing  Madison's 
youth:  ‘Justice,’  really  Federalism,  em¬ 

phasizing  his  career  as  master-builder  of  the 
Constitution’:  and  ‘Union,’  which  touches  .  .  . 
upon  Nulliflcation  but  deals  more  extensively 
with  Madison’s  old  age  views  of  slavery.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“On  the  whole  .  .  .  the  author  argues  cogent¬ 
ly  and  effectively  for  her  point  of  view.  Any¬ 
one  seriously  interested  in  Madison  will  be  in¬ 
structed  by  this  book.  Koch’s  commitment  to 
the  fundamental  intellectual  integrity  of  the 
founding  fathers  is  admirable  One  might  wish, 
nevertheless,  that  she  would  show  more  tol¬ 
erance  and  understanding  of  other  points  of 
view.  Her  contemptuous  dismissal  of  some  of 
the  most  stimulating  works  of  historical  schol¬ 
arship  in  recent  years  is  unfortunate.”  M.  D. 
Peterson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1083  Ap  ’67  380w 


“[The  author]  has  become  one  of  Madison’.s 
most  ardent  and  articulate  supporters  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  .  .  .  Though  [her]  book  does  not 
do  all  that  its  title  and  jacket  blurbs  imply,  it  is 
valuable  for  its  commentary  on  [some]  more 
limited  fields.  .  .  .  Its  greatest  interest  comes 
in  the  application  of  Madison’s  views  to  pres¬ 
ent  issues — putting  him  on  the  side  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  church-state  decisions,  on  the 
side  of  those  who  call  for  Federal  expenditures 
for  state  purposes,  and  nearly  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  in  civil  rights  disputes.  Well  writ¬ 
ten,  thoroughly  Indexed,  and  extremely  well  an¬ 
notated,  it  will  be  of  value  to  students  (grad¬ 
uate  or  undergraduate)  doing  research  on 
Madison,  religious  freedom,  or  Federalism.” 

Choice  4:88  Mr  ’67  i60w 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Cooke 

J  Am  Hist  53:811  Mr  ’67  550w 


“Oftentimes  the  slender  volume  that  results 
from  a  lecture  series  is  a  questionable  enter¬ 
prise,  which  suspiciously  bears  a  grandiose 
title  meant  to  impress  a  university  press  com¬ 
mittee  which  missed  the  lectures  and  won’t 
bother  to  read  them  either.  But  in  Professor 
Koch’s  case  the  effort  is  justified  because  she 
ponders  and  discusses  the  problems  which 
vexed  Madison  a.nd  which  indeed  vex  her.  Why 
couldn’t  the  rational  men  achieve  a  reasonable 


solution  to  the  slaveu’'  controversy?  Why 
should  confusion  and  violence  still  erupt  when 
eighteenth-century  savants  proved  the  virtue 
of  a  government  based  on  laws,  not  men?  These 
ideas  are  the  permanent  concerns  of  our  soci¬ 
ety.”  R.  A.  Rutland 

New  Eng  Q  40:143  Mr  ’67  900w 
“[This]  book  is  disappointing  because  it 
merely  rephrases  what  Miss  Koch  and  others, 
especially  Irving  Brant  and  Stuart  Gerry 
Brown,  have  been  saying  for  tv/enty  years. 
Although  Miss  Koch  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  Madison  is  by  no  means  a  foolishly  vision- 
ai-y  dweller  in  ‘The  Heavenly  City  of  the 
Eighteenth- Century  Philosophers,’  she  never¬ 
theless  leaves  him  less  multi-dimensional,  less 
subtle,  less  complicated  in  both  his  intellectual 
heritage  and  his  creative  response  to  his  prob¬ 
lems  of  nation-building  than  was  actually  the 
case.”  R.  L.  Ketcham 

Va  Q  R  42:479  summer  ’66  750w 


KOCH,  HELEN  L.  Twins  and  twin  relations. 

302p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
155.44  Twins.  Social  psychology  66-20591 

“This  book  is  an  investigation  of  twins:  their 
characteristics,  the  nature  of  their  relations  in 
pre-  and  post-natal  life,  the  effects  of  these 
relations,  and  the  social  forces  that  play  upon 
twins  because  they  are  twins.  The  group  studied 
consisted  of  90  pairs  of  white,  native-born 
American  twins,  69  to  86  months  In  age,  who 
were  living  in  the  north  central  U.S.,  enrolled 
in  public  school,  and  who  were  the  only  children 
in  their  families.  The  singleton  group,  chosen 
for  comparison,  was  similar  in  all  respects 
noted  above,  and  came  from  two-child  families. 
The  .  .  .  appendix  [contains]  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  study.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[’This]  contains  a  great  deal  of  information, 
little  of  it  surprising,  about  90  pairs  of  twins. 
...  It  is  not  always  ea.sy  to  know  why  Koch 
chose  the  problems  that  she  did  to  study  (hand 
preference,  for  instance).  'Phe  instruments  used 
were  largely  of  the  standardized  kind,  yielding- 
routine  results.  The  reader  who  has  a  particular 
interest  in  twins  may  find  this  volume  reward¬ 
ing,  although  inconclusive.  Others  will  find  hits 
and  pieces  of  it  intriguing.” 

Choice  4:755  S  ’67  80w 

“This  investigation  was  carefully  managed 
and  is  competently  presented.  The  study  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  for  its  information  and  con¬ 
clusions,  but  also  for  the  questions  It  poses 
for  further  research.  Recommended  for  book 
collections  serving  students  of  the  behavioral 
sciences.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  92:248  Ja  15  ’67  200w 

“A  welcome  .  .  .  addition  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  researches  in  which  the  study 
of  twins  is  an  end  in  Itself.  .  .  .  Koch  reviews 
much  of  the  current  twin-study  literature.  .  .  . 
The  data  [Included]  are  extensive  and  valuable 
.  .  .  but  the  author's  sophisticated  awareness 
of  the  multiple  complexities  of  twin  relation¬ 
ships  often  burdens  as  well  as  enriches  th« 
woi-k.  In  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  great 
number  of  unresolved  issues.  .  .  .  she  pulls 
together  unbroken  sequences  of  questions,  some¬ 
times  adding  up  to  three  pages.  Frequently 
these  are  pertinent  and  provocative,  but  -writing 
of  this  sort  leaves  unclear  which  central  Issues 
the  author  plans  to  focus  on.  ...  A  more  basic 
flaw  results  from  her  decision  to  ‘simplify’  the 
volume,  so  as  to  appeal  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  nonprofe.ssional  readers,  by  sequestering 
quantitative  data  in  the  appendix.  ,  .  .  Despite 
such  failings,  however,  most  workers  in  the 
fields  of  child  and  personality  development,  as 
well  as  Investlga.tors  of  twins,  will  find  this 
book  and  the  re, search  it  describes  relevant 
and  useful.”  William  Pollln 

Science  156:52  Ap  7  ’67  1060w 


KOCHAN,  LIONEL.  Russia  in  revolution. 
1890-1918.  352p  maps  $6.95  New  Am.  lib. 

947.08  Russia — Politics  and  government. 
Russia — History — Revolution,  1917-1921.  Rus¬ 
sia — Social  conditions  67-1472.5 

An  exploration  of  the  origins  and  course  of 
the  revolution.  The  author’s  “thesis  is  that  the 
Bolsheviks  carried  to  success  the  centralising 
and  industrialising  policy  of  Vitte,  Nicholas  IT’s 
.  .  .  minister,  by  accepting  and  enforcing  the 
social  and  political  sacrifices  with  which  the 
ancient  reniine  h.ad  been  unable  to  cope.  .  .  . 
[He  describes  the]  Tsarist  system  [and  the! 
.  .  .  revolutionary  movements  which  opposed  it, 
and  deals  with  the  policy,  economy,  bureau- 
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KOCH  AN,  LIONEL — Continued, 
cracy,  church  a.nd  Intellectuals  in  pursuit  of 
his  basic  thesis  of  social  breakdown.”  (New 
Statesman)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.  Index 
of  names. 


‘‘[This  book  is]  as  incomplete  as  an  account 
of  the  French  revolution  that  stopped  before  the 
Jacobin  terror.  Moreover,  Dr  Kochan  relates 
the  story  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  that  detracts 
from  its  natural  drama.  Except  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Nicholas  II,  none  of  the  personalities 
involved  comes  to  life.  Too  little  is  made  of  the 
fundamental  differences  of  character  and  out¬ 
look  that  separated  Lenin  from  other  socialist 
leaders.  .  .  .  [The  author]  tends  to  view  the 
revolution  as  a  protracted  and  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  that  passed  through  various  phases.  .  .  . 
Yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  Russia  was  in 
a  state  of  revolution  from  1890  onwards,  as  the 
title  of  this  book  implies.  .  .  .  Dr  Kochan’s 
argument  would  carry  more  conviction  if  it 
rested  upon  a  closer  analysis  of  the  compiex 
problems  facing  any  regime  that  set  out  to 
overcome  Russia’s  historic  backwardness. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  brought  together  much 
useful  information.” 

Economist  221:1148  D  10  ’66  550w 
‘‘This  is  fully-documented,  careful  history, 
with  none  of  the  fictional  details  and  conversa¬ 
tions  that  some  writers  seem  to  feel  are  neces- 
saiy;  it  is  also  very  readable.  The  only  un¬ 
fortunate  part  is  the  index,  which  will  make  a 
librarian  tear  out  his  hair  on  a  busy  afternoon. 
Recommended  to  college  and  public  libraries.” 
J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:2155  Je  1  ’67  120w 
‘‘Kochan’s  use  of  sources  is  substantial,  his 
style  competent,  his  interpretation  mainly 
derived  from  Von  Laue  (with  full  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  it  is  true).  ...  I  would  recommend 
every  university  library  to  buy  a  few  copies. 
.  .  .  [This  is  a]  good  middling  book  on  a 
popular — hence  overwritten — subject.  .  .  .  The 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  internal 
situation  in  Russia  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  book,  the  summary  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Kornilov  affair  one  of  the  more  regrettable. 
But  more  or  less  everything  of  consequence  in 
their  respective  arenas  of  analysis  gets  atten¬ 
tion.”  J.  P.  Nettl 

New  Statesman  73:411  Mr  24  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Je  15  ’67  550w 


‘‘The  book  does  not  quite  live  up  to  [its] 
promising  start,  partly  because  it  gives  the 
Impression  of  having  been  written  in  a  hurry. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  just  and  excellent 
ideas,  being  distinguished  in  this  way  from 
many  more  detailed  and  more  pretentious  works. 
But  few  of  them  are  followed  up  or  worked  out; 
and  when  Mr.  Kochan  sums  up  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  he  does  not  get  far  beyond  a 
rather  banal  quotation  from  the  Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary  Steinberg  .  .  .  [whose]  diagnosis  does 
not  delve  far  beneath  the  surface,  or  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
fundamental  and  the  incidental.  In  short,  Mr. 
Kochan,  after  his  systematic  opening,  has 
written  a  thoroughly  unsystematic  book.” 

TLS  p89  F  2  ’67  lOOOw 


KOEPF,  HANS.  Masterpieces  of  sculpture: 
from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times:  ed.  by 
J.  E.  Schuler  ftr.  by  Mervyn  Savill].  92,108p 
il  col  il  $25  Putnam 

730.9  Sculpture  66-11339 

This  work  covers  the  world  of  antiquity; 
the  Middle  Ages:  the  Renaissance  world:  the 
Baroque  and  Rococo  world;  and  Modern  times. 
Originally  published  In  Germany  in  1961  en¬ 
titled  Meisterwerke  der  Plastik. 


“A  35-page  introduction  .  .  .  only  grazes  the 
subject.  More  useful  is  the  glossary  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  that  follows,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  most  important  sculptors  and  a  very 
selective  list  of  their  major  works.  .  .  .  Under¬ 
standably  German  art  and  German  collections 
get  a  good  deal  of  mention.  Despite  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  several  British  sculptors,  the  list  of 
art  collections  omits  London’s  Tate  Gallery. 
Nor  does  New  York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
get  a  mention.” 

Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  190w 
“This  is  an  exasperating  book.  .  .  .  The 
glossary  deals  mostly  with  terms  and  mytho¬ 
logical  characters  which  are  easily  identi¬ 
fiable:  the  ‘Register  of  Artists’  is  very  useful, 
as  it  includes  biographical  information  and 
serves  as  an  index.  .  .  .  The  illustrated  section 
has  its  own  irritations.  A  goodly  proportion  of 
the  full-page  color  plates  are  high  in  quality. 


some  are  much  too  heightened  in  color:  the 
smaller  pictures  are  uneven  in  quality.  ,  in¬ 
formation  about  the  size  is  not  a,lways  given. 
.  .  .  While  allowing  for  personal  judgement, 
tliere  is  still  a  tremendous  imbalance  m  the 
selection.  .  .  .  This  book  seems  suitable  only 
for  the  casual  ‘looker’  but  since  it  is  expen¬ 
sive,  libraries  should  weigh  the  needs  of  the 
browser  against  the  budget.  If  handled  much 
by  browsers,  rebinding  will  soon  be  needed,  as 
the  binding  is  definitely  not  solid  enough  for 
the  size.”  Julia  Sabine  , 

Library  J  91:5597  N  15  66  270w 
‘‘[The  book  includes]  a  ‘register’  of  artists 
.  .  .  [which  is]  an  index  of  artists  (not  all  of 
whom  are  reproduced  here,)  and  a  list  of  col¬ 
lections  from  which  objects  have  been  repro¬ 
duced.  This  does  not  Include  the  churches  from 
which  some  of  them  come.  .  .  .  The  system 
of  illustration  is  intelligent:  a  large  plate  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  or  three  small  plates  of  com¬ 
parative  material  opposite  it.  The  colour  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  are  more  helpful  than  gimmicky. 
Locations  of  work  are  not  always  so  helpful.’ 

TLS  n776  Ag  31  ’67  160w 


KOGAN,  NORMAN.  A  political  history  of  post¬ 
war  Italy.  252p  maps  $6  Praeger 
945.092  Italy — History — 1946-  66-18905 

This  book  is  “a  survey  of  Italian  political 
and  economic  life  from  1943  to  mid-1965.  .  .  . 
Kogan  insists  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  Italy  since  the  end  of  the  war.  .  _.  . 
He  emphasizes  certain  key  problems  which 
have  not  heen  eliminated:  a  continuing  gap 
between  the  masses  and  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  Elites,  the  alleged  ideological  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  major  political  parties,  and  the  in¬ 
efficiency  and  corruption  of  the  public  service. 
(Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Rend  Albrecht-Carrid 

Am  Hist  R  72:1030  Ap  ’67  550w 
‘‘[This  work]  is  more  effectively  organized 
and  stronger  in  political  analysis  than  .  .  . 
[Giuseppe]  Mammarella  [Italy  After  Fascism, 
BRD  19671.  Kogan’s  discussion  of  the  nature, 
development,  and  the  relationships  amon^  the 
Italian  Communist,  Socialist,  and  Christian 
Democratic  parties  is  especially  good.  The 
two  chapters  on  the  ‘opening  to  the  Left’  and 
Kogan’s  judicious  analysis  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  Italian  ‘economic  miracle’  are 
most  enlightening.  .  .  .  Excellent  bibliography.” 
Choice  3:1167  F  ’67  150w 


‘‘Professor  Kogan  has  set  out  to  apply  a 
rigorous  set  of  values  in  his  clear  account 
of  the  Italian  political  scene  up  to  1965.  It  is 
an  important  book  because  there  are  few  at¬ 
tempts  at  cutting  through  the  legends  to  the 
sinews  of  politlca.l  motivation  which  can  com¬ 
pare  with  his  orderly  handling  of  documentary 
evidence.  His  method  spares  neither  Italy’s 
main  political  parties  nor  Italy’s  allies.  .  .  . 
But  it  cannot  explore  the  real  deptlis  of  the 
Italian  experiment  in  parliamentary  democracy 
because  the  yardstick  which  he  has  chosen  to 
use  is  simply  not  long  enough.  .  .  .  He  is 
particularly  harsh  on  instances  of  the  Vatican’s 
direct  interference  in  Italian  affairs  and  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  Christian  De¬ 
mocrats  have  based  their  appeals  not  only 
on  an  Inflated  version  of  the  communist  danger 
but  also  on  an  equally  Inflated  pretence  of 
Roman  Catholic  political  unity.  .  .  .  He  exposes 
the  ‘myth  of  Catholic  unity  ...  in  all  its 
falsity’.” 

TLS  p69  Ja  26  ’67  1200w 


KOH,  BYUNG  CHUL.  The  United  Nations  ad¬ 
ministrative  tribunal.  176p  $4  La.  state  univ. 
press 

341.13  United  Nations  66-12914 

‘"This  book  defines  and  analyzes  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal. 
It  focuses  on  the  history,  stinictural  framework, 
operative  mechanism  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
’Tribunal.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


This  brief  book  contains  more  than  most 
people  will  ever  want  to  know  about  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Tribunal  and  will  probably  stand  as 
the  definitive  work  on  that  agency  for  several 
years.  Most  students  of  international  politics 
and  organization  can  postpone  reading  this 
book  indefinitely  without  serious  consequence: 
[Its  .vffiue]  lies  in  its  usefulness  to  those  with 
specialized  interests  in  international  adminis¬ 
tration  and  adjudication.”  David  Baldwin 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:561  Je  ’67  290w 
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“The  Tribunal  is  the  body  which  adjudicates 
personnel  and  administrative  problems  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  acting  as  mediator 
between  the  managerial  rights  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  rights  of  the  U.N.  staff.  .  .  . 
Valuable  for  special  collections  on  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  U.N.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:4127  S  15  ’J6  90w 
“Professor  Koh’s  examinatiorf  .  .  .  [probes 
thoroughly]  the  substance  of  [the  Tribunal’s] 
judgments  and  their  relationship  to  employ¬ 
ment  security,  the  administrative  power.s  of 
the  Secretary-General,  and  a  soundly  conceived 
international  career  civil  service.  He  finds 
that  the  Tribunal  plays  a  constructive  rOle  in 
the  personnel  system  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  he  notes  certain  limitations  in  its  work. 
.  .  .  Professor  Koh  believes  the  Statute  of  the 
Tribunal  should  be  amended  to  allow  it  to  re¬ 
move  the  option  of  compensation  and  compel 
the  reinstatement  of  personnel  in  certain  cases 
where  substantive  justice  would  be  better 
served  without  impairing  the  functioning  of 
the  United  Nations.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xl  winter  '67  160w 


KOHLER,  HEINZ.  Welfare  and  planning:  an 
analysis  of  capitalism  versus  socialism.  175p 
$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Wiley 

330.1  Economics.  Capitalism.  Socialism 

66-25224 

This  work  "begins  with  an  economic  analysis 
of  the  alternative  systems,  free  enterprise 
(called  ‘capitalism’  by  the  author)  and  social¬ 
ism.  It  then  proceeds  step  by  step  to  the  types 
of  planning  available — input/output  and  linear 
programming — and  a  review  of  the  usage  of 
planning  techniques  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  carefully  reasoned  and  neatly  integrated 
work,  thoroughly  professional  in  thought  and 
word.  ...  To  the  end,  Kohler  succeeds  in 
avoiding  becoming  embroiled  in  the  endless  de¬ 
bate  as  to  what  system  or  modification  of  sys¬ 
tem  will  produce  optimum  results.  The  book 
treats  a  very  difficult  subject  most  effectively. 
Kecommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:880  O  ’67  Ij^w 

“Kohler  tries  to  be  judicious,  even  stand- 
ofllsh,  as  between  those  obvious  extremes,  capi¬ 
talism  and  socialism.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  he 
believes  that  the  strongest  safeguard  of  freedom 
is  an  economy  pretty  much  hedged  about  by 
an  all-knowing  government.  And  unfortunately 
for  his  thesis  he  doesn’t  tell  how  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  come  by  its  all-knowingness.  One 
must  presume  that  the  Kohler  model  is  an¬ 
other  of  those  modern  and  fashionable  hybrids, 
made  of  capitalism  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  and  socialism  adhered  to  on  the 
basis  of  faith,  or  perhaps  a  belief  in  economic 
miracles.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:532  My  16  ’67  130w 


KOLAJA,  JIRI.  Workers’  councils:  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  experience.  84p  $4.50  Praeger 

658.31  Employees’  representation  in  manage¬ 
ment  65-27444 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Neal 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:817  S  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Julie  Meyer 

Am  Soc  R  32:679  Ag  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Adolf  Sturmthal 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:329  Je  ’67  450w 


KOLB,  KEN.  Getting  straight.  207p  $4.95  Chll- 

67-14173 

In  this  satire,  “Harry,  a  young  student 
teacher,  works  for  his  teaching  degree,  studies 
for  his  M.A.,  holds  down  a  job  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  aims  to  keep  his  best  girl 
happy.  This  juggling  act  can  lead  only  to  .  .  . 
the  Jangling  clutter  of  life  Harry  would  like 
somehow  to  ‘get  straight.’  It  is  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  job,  for  his  fellow  students,  especially 
his  friends,  are  addicts,  pacifists,  artists, 
fanatics,  compromisers.  Idealists — never  Just 
people  studying.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

“The  tone  of  joyous  irresponsibility  with  the 
concomitant  episodes  of  lunacy  fill  the  stoiw 
and  caU  to  mind  a  type  of  ImaginaUon  that 
has  been  prevalent  In  fiction  since  the  war. 
‘Lucky  Jim’  [by  Kingsley  Amis,  BRD  1954] 


seems  to  be  the  prototype.  .  .  .  Harry  Bailly 
marches  to  the  same  drummers,  as  do  the 
heroes  of  Donleavy,  Barth,  Pynchqn,  Friedi^n 
and  a  large  number  of  lesser  writers.  What 
we  should  feel  is  worthwhile  in  them,  I  feel, 
is  their  ability  to  underscore  the  jaizarre,  to 
show  how  man,  in  Pope’s  phrase,  is  the  jest 
of  the  world.  But  to  accept  their  categories 
and  rapid-fire  damnations  is  to  credit  them 
with  an  omniscience  they  just  don’t  have, 
and  a  creative  depth  they  will  probably  never 
reach.”  T.  O'Hara 

Best  Sell  27:7  Ap  1  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  92:258  Ja  15  ’67  200w 
“The  urbanity  that  enables  [Harry]  to  see 
through  frauds  is  also  his  undoing,  as  Mr. 
Kolb  demonstrates  in  an  uproarious  double 
finale,  that  begins  at  a  Master’s  oral  and  ends 
in  a  fishtank  at  the  Stylewise,  Inc.  department 
store.  This  inspired  gagging  is  never  pure 
silliness — but  that  extension  of  reality  that  is 
the  satirist’s  ideal.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Bellman 

Sat  R  50:25  J1  8  ’67  440w 


KOLODIN,  IRVING.  The  Metropolitan  opera, 
1883-1966;  a  candid  history.  4th  ed  762p  pi 
$15  Knopf 

782  New  York  (City).  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Opera  66-19384 

“This  is  a  revised  and  .  .  .  expanded  version 
of  [the  author’s]  .earlier  books  on  the  Metre^ 
politan  [Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1939,  BRD 
1940:  Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1935,  BRD  1936; 
Metropolitan  Opera,  188^-195(1,  BRD  1953].  It 
supplies  the  entire  story  of  the  old  Metropoli¬ 
tan’  and  of  the  conception  and  creation  of  the 
‘new  Metropolitan’  in  Lincoln  Center.  ’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:336  D  1  ’66  240w 
“[This  book]  is  not  merely  .a  chronicle  .of 
performance,  but  a  vivid  musical  and  social 
history  of  New  York  City  from  1833 ^onwards. 
But  what  is  going  to  make  Mr.  Kolodm  s  book 
eagerly  read  and  avidly  discussed  in  musical 
circles  are  .  .  .  the  250  [pages]  that  coyer  1950 
to  the  present — the  17  years  of  Rudolph  Bing. 

.  .  .  [This]  history  of  the  Bing  regime  is  not 
only  candid  but  caustic.  .  .  .  [Ihe  author 
maintains  that]  the  Bing  standard  has  slack¬ 
ened  so  as  to  tolerate  inferior  conductors, 
slapped-together  performances,  deteriorating 
productions  and,  on  occasion,  poor  selection  of 
artists.”  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  22  ’67  800w 
“Kolodin’s  personal  views  are  often  highly 
debatable;  and,  because  of  his  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation  (usually  an  assessment  of  orie  par¬ 
ticular  performance  rather  than  the  work  of  an 
entire  season)  they  are,  in  the  case,  of  sorne 
artists,  quite  unfair.  [The]  final  section, .  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Bing  rdgime  up  to  the  closing  of 
the  old  house  (1950-66),  is  much  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  earlier  ones  where  he  seems  to  .have 
relied  upon  a  consensus  of  published  critical 
opinions.  Furthermoi’e,  his  continual  listing  of 
artists  and  performances  results  in  an  almost 
unreadable  style,  but  in  spite  of  these  faults 
this  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  standard  his¬ 
tory.  Extensive,  though  not  always  reliable,  m- 
<i©x  *  * 

Choice  4:432  Je  ’67  250w 

“[Mr  Kolodin’s]  critical  judgment  .  is  well 
known:  no  one  could  have  done  the  job  with 
more  thoroughness.  For  the  opera  buff  the 
book  is  a  hard  one  to  put  down;  for  the 
music  reference  librarian  it  is  indispensable. 

•p  T  TVTillpr 

Library  J  92:582  F  1  '67  150w 

“Irving  Kolodin  combines  intimacy  with  ob¬ 
jectivity,  authority  with  perspective  in  [this 
book],  the  previous  editions  of  which  have 
each  in  their  time  been  the  standard  reference 
work  on  the  subject.  Well-organized,  scrupul¬ 
ously  researched,  accurate,  the  chronicles  .are 
marked  by  immediacy.  .  .  .  His  factual  asides 
concerning  the  Met  and  its  artists  are.  invalu¬ 
able;  and  even  though  there  may  be  disagree¬ 
ment  with  assertions  that,  are  his  personal 
opinion,  these  are  provocative,  too.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Kolodin  refers  repeatedly  to  the  present  man¬ 
agement’s  obvious  policy  of  divide-and-rule.  .  .  . 
The  best  voices  in  the  world  cannot  rise  above 
confusion  and  insecurity  at  the  conductor  s 
desk,  as  Mr.  Kolodin  observes.  .  .  .  The  Bing 
regime  .  .  .  makes  interesting  reading.’  Marcia 
Davenport 

Sat  R  49:31  D  17  ’66  800w 
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KOLPACOFF,  VICTOR.  The  prisoners  of  Quai 

Dong.  2i4p  54.95  New  Am.  lib. 

67-25937 

“Ki-euger,  a  former  United  States  Army 
lieutenant  ...  is  a  prisoner  in  [a  U.S.]  army 
military  stockade  at  Quai  Dong.  A  young  Viet¬ 
namese,  suspected  of  being  a  Viet  Cong  soldier, 
has  been  captured  and  .  .  .  Kreuger,  who  knows 
some  Vietnamese,  is  ordered  to  help  in  [liis]  in¬ 
terrogation.  The  interrogation,  which  occupies 
most  of  the  book,  goes  on  hour  after  hour  as 
the  boy  is  subjected  to  psychological  and  physi¬ 
cal  torture.  ,  .  .  Then  the  boy  slashes  his  wrists 
and  bleeds  to  death,  having  revealed  nothing. 

.  .  .  The  ex-lieuteiiant  is  reinstated  for  informa¬ 
tion  he  claims  he  learned  from  the  prisoner.” 

1  Library  J) 


“This  book  is  a  harrowing  description,  in 
terse  unforgettable  language,  of  the  day  and 
ni.ght  session  of  torture  conducted  by  an  am¬ 
bitious  officer  eager  to  win  favor  with  his 
major.  .  .  .  [The  story]  bears  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  morality  play.  Most  of  all  it  throws 
a  merciless  spotlight  on  what  we  are  doing  to 
ourselves  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  [An]  exceptional 
first  novel,  one  of  the  best  of  this  year,  which 
must  be  read  to  grasp  the  many  implications 
and  to  appreciate  the  author’s  exceptional  skill. 
A  book  every  American  would  be  wise  to 
ponder.”  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  27:278  O  15  ’67  190w 
“Too  gruesome  for  many  readers,  but  a 
credible  account  of  men  under  stress.”  S.  S. 
Hwanson 

Library  J  92:3445  O  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  205:408  O  23  '67  320w 
“The  structure  of  the  novel  is  simple,  and 
therefore  carefully  designed.  The  artifice  is 
not  concealed:  it  is  formal.  Innocent,  classic. 

.  .  .  The  cast  of  characters  is  conventional.  A 
Negro  is  included,  and  a  sadistic  sergeant.  Ac¬ 
tions  are  foreseeable.  .  .  .  Often  the  transparency 
of  a  book’s  pattern  makes  it  quickly  boring; 
here  the  transparency  is  illuminating.  We 
know,  in  the  main,  what  is  going  to  happen, 
but  a  certain  and  crystalline  intent  in  the 
work  keeps  us  fixed,  makes  us  feel  we  are 
watching  a  tribal  ritual,  predictable  but  in¬ 
volving.  .  .  .  The  book’s  achievement  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this :  although  it  offei's  no  new  insights 
on  its  subject  (as  did  Koestler  and  Malraux 
and  Silone),  it  is  so  austerely  and  incisively 
pertinent  that  it  need  not.  .  .  .  Yet  it  would  be 
more  moving  ...  if  two  elements  were  better: 
the  prose  itself  and  the  characterizations.  Much 
of  the  writing  is  without  distinction.  .  .  .  The 
characters  have  their  roles,  and  they  go  through 
W®™:  not  woodenly  but  without  special  in¬ 
dividuality.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:22  O  21  '67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Howe 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  O  12  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Klrsch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  26  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:100A  O  9  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Sat  R  50:46  N  18  ’67  550w 
TLS  pl077  N  16  ’67  420w 


A’  The  play  called  Corpus  ChrlstL 
337p  $8.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
sp  Mysteries  and  miracle-plays  66-15301 
This  is  an  “analysis  of  the  genre,  form,  and 
meaning  of  medieval  English  scriptural  drama, 
teking  as  tlm  most  effective  expression  of  that 
drama  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  plays  known  as  the 
York,  Chester,  Towneley,  and  Ludus  Coventriae 
cycles.  Kolve;s  chief  purpose  is  to  examine  the 
ptistic  qualities  through  which  these  plays 
sought  to  increase  the  emotional  richness  and 
existence  as  a  creature  under 
God.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[The  author]  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
plays  themselves,  but  as  well  witli  the  larger 
background  of  their  relationship  to  other  medie¬ 
val  vernacular  religious  works.  The  book  will 
be  particularly  valuable  to  advanced  students 
and  scholars:  [others  may]  find  difRcultv  with 
toe  many  untoanslated  passages  from  Middle 
English,  Old  French,  and  Latin.  Kolve’s  au¬ 
thority  and  the  extensiveness  of  his  research 
are  everywhere  apparent,  especially  in  the  ‘work 
cited’  bibliography  of  nearly  300  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles.  In  short,  one  of  toe  best  and  most  im- 
Portent  books  m  recent  years  on  early  English 

Choice  4:158  Ap  ’67  180w 
“Mr.  Kolve  has  read  widely  in  medieval  lit¬ 
erature.  .  ,  .  His  analysis  of  which  BlbUcal 


episodes  were  included  in  all  four  Corpus  Christi 
cycles  .  .  .  focusses  toe  reader’s  attention  on 
the  essential  drama  that  held  the  attenUon  of 
audiences  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Thif  is 
not  a  book  for  the  casual  reader  .  .  .  but  It 
should  prove  rewarding  reading  for  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  theatrical  heritage  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  general.”  Marguerite  McAneny 
.  Library  J  91:3234  Je  15  ’66  240w 
“Of  the  many  books  ...  on  English  medieval 
drama  that  have  appeared  since  the  war,  this 
study  by  an  American  Rhodes  Scholar  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  readable  and  perhaps  the  most 
Important.  Curiously  enough,  no  other  investi¬ 
gator  has  attempted  to  define  the  unique  artistic 
structure  of  the  Chester,  Towneley  and  Coven¬ 
try  cycles,  to  discover  what  a  heterogeneous 
medieval  audience  would  have  made  of  these 
plays  as  staged,  or  to  indicate  the  complex  re¬ 
ligious  inheritance  on  "^hich  the  sophisticated 
dramatists  drew  in  order  to  provoke  a  deeper 
response  to  toe  Christian  theme.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Kolve]  has  clearly  learnt  much  from  modern 
scholarship  and  from  modern  productions  of 
these  plays.  But  scholars  and  producers  (as 
well  as  audiences)  have  at  least  as  much  to 
learn  fiom  him.” 

TLS  p380  My  4  ’67  550w 


KOMROFF,  MANUEL.  Heroes  of  the  Bible: 
il.  by  Robert  J.  Lee.  138p  $4.95:  goldencraft 
ed  $4.99  Golden  press 

221.9  Bible.  O.T.— Stories  66-5843 

The  author  offers  a  retelling  of  “stories  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  and  the  Fall 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  through  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua  and  Job,  to  toe  establishment 
of  toe  Kingdom  under  Saul  and  David,  and 
to  the  captivity  in  Babylon  and  the  liberation 
and  I'ebuilding  of  Jerusalem.”  (Best  Sell) 

“Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  illustrations,  mostly  In  vivid  color,  are 
a  happy  median  between  abstraction  and  repre¬ 
sentative  art:  they  are  eye-catching  and 
evocative.  The  combination  of  text  and  il¬ 
lustration  is  quite  happy  and  recommends 
this  book  not  only^for  toe  school  librarj'  from 
grades  six  upward,^but  also  for  Sunday  School 
use  and  for  home  study.” 

Best  Sell  26:202  S  1  ’66  130w 


“Although  the  telling  of  each  story  is 
acceptable,  there  is  no  smooth  continuity  from 
one  episode  to  the  next.  This  is  an  over¬ 
size  book  with  many  full-page  flamboyant  pic¬ 
tures,  which,  though  striking,  lack  toe  detail 
that  would  have  clarified  them,  particularly  as 
to  place  and  time  in  history.”  D.  T.  Spoerl 
Library  J  92:881  F  15  ’67  IlOw 
“The  famUiar,  dramatic  incidents  of  war. 
adversity,  faithfulness,  courage,  oppression  and 
liberation,  the  revealing  incidents  of  man’s 
encounter  with  God,  take  on  new  life  in  this 
skilled  author’s  re-creation.  The  effect  is  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  [the]  large,  numerous  and  richly 
colored  illustrations.  In  toe  swirling  shapes 
and  movement  of  these  drawings,  in  the  figures 
larger-seeming  than  life,  something  of  the 
mystery  of  a  Reality  beyond  reality  is  cap¬ 
tured.  This  IS  a  book  for  readers  of  almost  any 
age.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  N  6  ’66  160w 


KONDO,  H  ERBERT.  Adventures  in  space  and 
tune:  the  story  of  relativity;  11.  by  George 
Solonevich.  93p  $2.95  Holiday 

530.1  Relativity  (Physics)— Juvenile  lltera- 
__  ture  66-8849 

J"®  young  by  traveling  at  nearly 

the  speed  of  light,  what  gravity  apparently  is, 
,rest  and  moving  at  the 
same  time— -these  and  many  other  .  .  .  sub- 
lects  are  taken  up.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib- 
brary^J^'  “Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Li- 


he  classified  as  only 
-lo-  1  The  publisher’s  recommended 
^  J  should  pass  it  along  to 

his  science  teacher.  .  .  . 
Craftsmanship  shines  throughout  [the]  book. 
.  .  .  Also,  there  is  the  zest  with  which  Georee 
Uam'^ilman^^'^^^''^^®'*  zestful  text.”  WU- 
Book  Week  pl4  F  5  ’67  180w  [YA] 
wurse.  understand  Mr.  Kendo’s  ex¬ 
position.  But  will  a  seventh-grader’  .  Re- 

judgment  and  hope 
for  the  bert.  For  instance,  Mr.  Kondo  ex¬ 
plains  the  effect  of  gravity  on  light  by  describ- 
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Ing  what  the  behavior  of  light  would  be  in  a 
rising  elevator.  The  explanation  seems  so 
clear  to  me  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  a 
reasonably  bright  junior  high-school  student 
would  follow  the  argument.  I  conclude,  then, 
that  the  book  accomplishes  its  purpose,  and  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Kondo.  It  could  not  have 
been  an  easy  book  to  write.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:91  F  ’67  290w 
“A  carefully  developed,  long  overdue  text 
which  describes  in  simple  languagerThe  story  of 
relativity.  Clear,  vivid  examples  are  used 
throughout,  bringing  the  reader  much  closer  to 
an  understanding  of  relativity,  Newton’s  theory 
of  gravitation  and  Einstein’s  theory  of  space, 
time,  uniform  motion,  accelerated  motion, 
gravitation,  and  inertia.  Minkowski’s  theory 
of  ‘spacetime’  and  the  works  of  Rudolf  Moss- 
bauer  and  Mlchelson  and  Morley  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  An  Invaluable  text  for  the  student 
and  a  must  for  all  teachers.”  Alphoretta  Fish 
Library  J  91:6203  D  15  ’66  80w 


KONIGSBURG,  E.  L.  From  the  mixed-up  files 
of  Mrs  Basil  E.  Frankweiler;  written  and  il. 
by  E.  L.  Konigsburg.  162p  $3.95  Atheneum 
pubs. 

67-18988 

"Claudia,  who  was  almost  12  and  tired  of 
not  being  appreciated  by  her  family,  decided  to 
run  aw'ay.  A  lover  of  comfort  and  beauty,  she 
chose  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City  for  her  hideaway,  and  picked  her 
brother  Jamie,  age  9,  for  her  companion. 
.  .  .  By  day  they  mingled  with  school  tours. 
.  .  .  By  night  they  bathed  in  the  restaurant 
fountain,  slept  in  a  16th-century  bed.  .  .  .  [A] 

beautiful  little  angel,  a  new  acquisition  sus¬ 
pected  by  experts  of  being  the  work  of 
Michelangelo,  .  .  .  changed  the  adventure  for 
Claudia  into  a  crusade  to  solve  its  mystery. 
And  solve  it  she  did.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Basil  E.  Franlc- 
weller,  the  statue’s  former  owner  [narrates  the 
story].  .  .  .  Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Book 
World) 


school,  the  only  Negro,  apparently.  In  her  class. 
No  one  offers  Elizabeth  friendship,  but  Jennifer, 
who  claims  to  be  a  witch,  offers  lessons  in 
witchcraft.”  (Book  Week)  "Grades  three  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  brilliant,  engrossing,  funny,  sad, 
and  touching  book  told  in  the  first  person  by 
Elizabeth  (with  sparkling  humor  ttiat  is  only 
occasionally  too  sophisticated  to  be  believable). 
.  .  .  The  witch  idea  is  particularly  felicitous 
because  it  gives  Jennifer,  through  her  pretended 
power  to  do  evil,  a  chance  to  get  back  at  a 
hostile  outside  world  in  which  no  one-^unul 
Elizabeth — has  befriended  her.  .  .  .  Warning  to 
parents  and  other  relatives:  .  .  .  Mrs.  Konigs¬ 
burg  draws  children  as  they  are,  rather  than 
as  adults  would  like  them  to  be.  Jennifer  is 
not  at  all  polite :  Elizabeth  is  not  above  lying 
to  her  elders:  and  the  one  child  thought  per¬ 
fect  by  ‘every  grown-up  in  the  whole  U.S.  of 
A.’  is  known  by  Elizabeth  for  what  she  really 
is:  two  faced  and  mean.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  Mrs. 
Konigsburg  has  stirred  realism  and  humor  intc 
a  triumphant  brew.”  Robin  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p36  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  550w 


"The  stoiT  is  full  ...  of  situations  com¬ 
pletely  in  tune  with  the  imaginations  of  ten- 
year-old  girls;  the  style  skillfully  maintains 
the  flavor  of  a  report  by  an  articulate  fifth- 
grader.  Jennifer  is  truly  memorable,  very  in¬ 
ventive  and  a  child  of  many  resources.  .  .  . 
!How  much  her  aloofness  can  be  laid  to  her 
position  as  a  Negro  in  a  white  community  is 
problematical.  .  .  .  With  Jennifer  a  natural 

leader  and  Elizabeth  a  na-turai  but  not  sub¬ 
servient  follower,  each  has  much  to  offer  the 
other.  The  girls  belong  to  the  company  of 
alive  book  characters.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:206  Ap  ’67  340w 


Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:2022  My  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:100  Ap  22  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:516  N  4  '67  70w 
“All  the  plaudits  that  greeted  the  author’s 
earlier  book,  Jennifer,  Hecate,  Macbeth,  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  and  me,  Elizabeth,  [BRD  19671 
once  more  are  in  order.  This  too  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  story,  notable  for  superlative  writing, 
fresh  humor,  an  original  theme,  clear-eyed 
understanding  of  children,  and  two  young  pro¬ 
tagonists  whom  readers  will  find  funny,  real 
and  unforgettable.”  Polly  Goodwin 

Book  World  pt  2,  p20  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  John  Allen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pElO  N  2  ’67 
150w 

Horn  Bk  43:595  O  ’67  380w 
"Anybody  rejecting  this  book  on  the  grounds 
that  resolute  Claudia  and  cs.nny  Jamie  should 
not  be  shown  cleverly  flouting  museum  rules  or 
so  apparently  unconcerned  over  their  parents' 
anguish  would  be  denying  their  patrons  the 
reading  pleasure  of  an  unusual  book,  extremely 
well  written.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  92:3851  O  15  ’67  240w 
“[The  heroine,  Claudia,]  deserves  an  award 
for  launching  the  most  imaginative  protest 
movement  of  the  year.  Not  only  is  she  agitating 
for  a  sorely  neglected  cause — the  fair  treatment 
of  big  sisters — but  she  also  chooses  a  unique 
form  of  demonstration:  a  secret  live-in  at  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  ...  E.  L, 
Konigsburg  is  a  lively,  amusing  and  paiulesshv 
educational  storyteller.  .  .  .  Junior  visitors  to 
the  Metropolitan  are  going  to  be  asking  about 
the  historic  19th-century  bed  that  Claudia  and 
Jamie  slept  in,  the  first  floor  fountain  where 
they  took  their  baths  and,  of  course,  the  tan¬ 
talizing  Renaissance  statue  that  paved  the  way 
for  their  triumphant  return  home.”  Alice  Lem- 
ing 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  N  5  ’67  140v^ 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:43  O  21  ’67  IlOw 


KONIGSBURG,  E.  L.  Jennifer,  Hecate,  Mac¬ 
beth,  William  McKinley,  and  me,  Elizabeth; 
written  and  11.  by  E.  L.  Konigsburg.  117p 
lib  bdg  $3.41  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-2941 

“The  story  of  two  very  lonely  girls  who,  after 
playing  a  long  and  elaborate  game,  finally  learn 
to  be  friends.  Elizabeth  is  a  new  girl  in  the 
fifth  grade  of  a  school  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
of  New  York  City.  Jennifer  is  also  in  that 


KONINGSEERGER,  HANS,  The  revolutionary; 

a  novel.  212p  S4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67“22436 

The  author  of  Love  and  Hate  in  China  (BRD 
1966)  “presents  the  history  of  A.,  a  Gentry 
European  student  who  has  broken  with  his 
bourgeois  family  to  join  the  Radical  Socialist 
Party.  .  .  .  Anxious  for  the  consolation  of  ac¬ 
tion,  he  quits  the  Socialists  and  joins  an  ex¬ 
tremist  party.  Then,  while  working  to  organize 
factory  workers,  he  is  humiliated,  knocked 
about,  and  later  drafted  into  the  army,  but 
finally  confirmed  in  his  role  as  an  agitator. 
Supported  by  a  middle-class  girl  with  whom  he 
has  recently  fallen  in  love,  A.  manages  to  check 
his  dlsillusiomnent  and  to  discover  an  ex¬ 
hilarating,  if  uneasy,  sense  of  personal  freedom 
in  anarchist  activities.”  (Sat  E) 


“This  is  a  tightly  structured  story,  cleverly 
written.  .  .  .  Koningsberger’s  skill  as^  a  story¬ 
teller  lends  plausibility  to  the  tale  and  mvolves 
the  reader  in  the  fate  of  the  hei'o.  But  the 
issue  of  motive  is  blurred.  .  .  .  The  injustices 
of  the  government  are  the  excuse,  not  the 
cause,  of  rebellion.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are 
really  rejecting  their  middle-class  homes  and 
their  families.  .  .  .  Revolution  is  thus  personal, 
a  mode  of  self-expression.  It  follows  therefore 
that  all  revolutions  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  novel  is  situated  in  a  nameless  country, 
with  an  undescribed  social  system,  and  the  hero 
is  known  only  as  A.,  as  if  thus  to,  abstract  and 
universalize  his  experience.  Again,  what  the 
revolution  is  for  and  what  it  is  against  are 
less  important  than  the  acts  of  rebellion  them¬ 
selves.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:141  N  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  27:336  N  15  ’67  480w 

Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  92:2808  Ag  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Berek  „ 

Nation  205:376  O  16  ’67  1050w 


Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:21  Ja  4  ’68  GOOw 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Rhodes 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64 


O  15  ’67  650w 


Newsweek  70:110  S  25  ’67  440w 


“Only  the  title  of  Hans  Koningsberger’s  new 
novel  is  explosive.  Instead  of  the  clash  of 
bodies  or  ideas  expected  in  a  novel  about 
politics,  we  hear  at  the  start  the  wry,  reflexive 
voice  of  Bertolt  Brecht,  whose  poem  ‘For  those 
born  after  us’  gives  the  book  its  epigraph.  .  .  . 
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KONINGSBERGER,  HANS — Continued 
On  this  cagey  note  of  desperation  and  sub¬ 
versive  gaiety,  Koningsberger  introduces  a 
parable  to  illustrate  the  trials  of  the  rewlu- 
tionary  spirit.  .  .  .  Although  the  fate  of  Kon¬ 
ingsberger' s  noble  fool  is  uncertain,  the  general 
significance  of  his  history  is  clear.  In  an  op¬ 
pressive  time,  when  the  dream  of  justice  cannot 
be  realized,  the  revolutionary  impulse  will  seem 
at  different  moments  frail,  ungoverned,,  ludi¬ 
crous,  brutal,  and  self-Msertive.  Yet  ,in  the 
service  of  magnanimity,  it  can  be.  heroic.  The 
point  of  Koningsberger’ s  parable  .is  reinforced 
by  his  choice  of  form.  .  .  .  But  if  it  helps  to 
sustain  a  wayward  rhythm  and  a  mood,  this 
organization  damages  the  novel  at  a  number 
of  vital  places.”  Lawrence  Graver 
Sat  R  50:43  O  7  ’67  800w 
"Koningsberger  is  an  unabashed  romantic 
who  believes  that  intuition  is  a  novelist  s  best 
guide.  In  a  few  spare,  insightful  bedroom  nov¬ 
els  (The  Affair  IBRD  1958],  An  American  Ro¬ 
mance  [BRD  196011,  his  .ludgment  could  hardly 
be  faulted.  .  .  .  Now  pressing  on  into  politics, 
Koningsberger  sets  out  to  delineate  the  psyche 
of  a  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Any  work  on  tlds  sub¬ 
ject  inevitably  demands  comparison  with  some 
20th  century  masterpieces,  including  Malraux’s 
Man’s  Fate  [BRD  1934J  and  Camus’  long  essay 
The  Rebel  [BRD  1954].  In  that  company,  Ko¬ 
ningsberger  is  hopelessly  out  of  place-  what  is 
more,  his  character  is  also  out  of  date.  A.’s 
home  is  an  Imaginary  European  country,  not 
Africa  or  Asia,  where  the  action  is.” 

Time  90:109  S  22  ’67  230w 
Va  Q  R  44:xvi  winter  ’68  lOOw 


KONINGSBERGER,  HANS.  The  world  of  Ver¬ 
meer,  1632-1675,  by  Hans  Koningsberger  and 
the  eds.  of  Time-Life  books.  192p  11  col  11 
$0.95  'Time 

759.9492  Vermeer,  Johannes.  Painting,  Dutch 

67-15299 

"This  introduction  to  the  artist  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  time  in  Holland  consists  of  three 
parts:  an  essay  on  Vermeer  and  his  place  in 
Dutch  17th-century  art,  by  Hans  Konings¬ 
berger;  reproductions  of  works  of  art  mainly 
of  Vermeer’s  time,  illustrating  the  culture  of 
the  period  and  also  such  concepts  as  realism 
and  abstraction,  accompanied  by  ‘picture  es¬ 
says,’  written  by  Dale  Brown;  [and]  a  chapter 
on  Van  Meegeren  and  his  fakes.”  (Choice) 
Chronology:  Artists  of  Vermeer’s  era.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  book,  directed  to  the  interested  layman 
rather  than  to  the  college  student  majoring  in 
art  history,  is  an  attractive  and  stimulating  in¬ 
troduction;  the  factual  information  is  correct 
and  most  of  the  reproductions  are  good,  al¬ 
though  quite  a  number  of  the  color  plates  suf¬ 
fer  from  incorrect  reds  and  greens.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  Van  Meegeren,  presumably  written  by 
the  Time-Life  staff,  may  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  readers  but  does  not  belong  in  a  book  on 
17th-century  art.  It  also  duplicates  information 
included  by  Koningsberger  in  his  text.” 

Choice  4:810  O  ’67  140w 

"This  volume  adds  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Vermeer,  his  contemporaries,  or  Dutch  art 
of  the  period.  Despite  a  handsome  format  .  .  . 
it  fails  as  an  art  book  because  of  unsatisfactory 
and  inferior  color  illustrations.  Mr.  Konings¬ 
berger,  a  Dutch  novelist  who  has  translated 
several  art  books,  even  omits  the  location  of 
Vermeer’s  paintings.  There  are  better  books 
about  Vermeer,  similarly  priced,  which  are  In 
print.  [This]  is  not  recommended  for  library 
purchase.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  92:2391  Je  15  ’67  lOOw 
.  "This  book  not  only  covers  the  events  that 
influenced  Vermeer  and  his  contemporaries  but 
also  shows  the  Influence  these  painters  exerted 
on  the  artists  of  their  own  and  later  times. 
Particularly  interesting  are  the  sections  on 
me  history  of  Holland’s  fight  for  freedom  from 
Spain  and  the  resulting  golden  age,  and  those 
explaining  the  quality  of  light  and  realism  in 
painting,  the  possibility  that  Vermeer  used  the 
camera  obscura,  and  the  story  of  the  Van 
Meegeren  forgeries  during  World  War  II.” 
R.  Howard 

Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 


KOONCE,  B.  G.  Chaucer  and  the  tradition  r 
fame:  symbolism  in  the  House  of  fame.  293 
$6.50  Princeton  unlv.  press 


821  Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  Symbolism 

66-17250 

The  “introductory  chapters  relate  the  idea  of 
fame  and  the  dream  itself  to  salvation  and  the 


divine  plan;  then  a  chapter  Is  devoted  to  each 
of  the  three  books  of  the  poem,  which  Koonce 
has  sub -titled  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven. 
The  thesis  of  this  .  .  study  is  that  Chaucer  s 
poem  imitates  the  Divine  Comedy  not  only 
in  some  external  features,  but  in  its.iuward 
pattern  of  structure  and  meaning,  and  that  tne 
House  of  Fame  is  thematically  and  artistically 
unified.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Koonce  applies  the  Robertson-Huppe  Scriji- 
tural-exegetlcal  interpretation  to  Chaucer  s 
House  of  Fame.  The  result  will  not  con¬ 
vince  those  scholars  not  enamoured  of  the 
patristic  approach  to  Chaucer,  and  most  under¬ 
graduates  will  find  the  reading  impossible.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  makes  a  plausible  case  for  me 
significance  of  the  December  10  date  of  the 
dream,  and  identifies  the  ‘man  of  gret  ^ctorim 
as  Christ.  Almost  no  attention  is  paid  to  me 
features  of  the  poem  stressed  by  earlier  critics. 
.  .  .  One  is  suprlsed  to  discover  that  the  most 
delightful  section  of  the  poem — the  trip  of  poet 
and  eagle  to  the  house  of  fame — turns  out 
to  be  Purgatory  in  Koonce’s  designation.  .  .  . 
Libraries  with  substantial  Chaucer  holdings 
should  probably  add  this.” 

Choice  3:1128  F  ’67  250w 
“[Mr.  Koonce]  assumes  that  Chaucer  always 
wrote  with  a  profound  spiritual  purpose  and 
under  the  influence  of  traditional  exegesis.  ... 
We  must  look  always  for  irony  and  implicit 
meaning — terms  here  employed  ad  nauseam. 

.  .  .  [The  author’s]  meaning  is  alwaj^s  clear 
enough,  and  if  there  are  no  graces  of  style 
there  is — except  for  the  terms  just  mentioned 
—little  critical  jargon.  .  .  .  [However]  one 
questions  whether'  Mr.  Koonce,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  relishes  either  Chaucer’s  hu¬ 
mour  or  his  ‘artistic  achievement’.  By  focus¬ 
ing  on  certain  passages  and  interpreting  them 
in  a  scriptural-allegorical  sense  he  has  ignored 
the  tone  and  texture  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.” 

TLS  p380  My  4  ’67  950w 
"This  study  of  Chaucer’s  philosophical  al¬ 
legory  takes  the  whole  world  of  medieval  scrip¬ 
tural  exegesis  and  mythography  of  the  pagan 
poets  as  its  domain.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Koonce]  be¬ 
lieves  that  Chaucer’s  poem  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  two  Fames:  the  false  worldly  report 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  truth,  and  the 
true  fame  of  those  whose  deeds  are  motivated 
by  charity.  The  wealth  of  detail  on  a  great 
varietv  of  topics  will  make  this  an  interesting 
contribution  to  Chaucer  studies  regardless  of 
how  one  takes  the  central  thesis.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxil  spring  ’67  160w 


KOPPETT,  LEONARD.  A  thinking  man’s  guide 
to  baseball.  319p  $5.95  Dutton 
796.357  Baseball  67-11371 

The  author  alms  "to  fill  in  the  gaps,  and  ex¬ 
pand  some  horizons,  for  those  who  feel  any  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  in  Baseball.”  (Introd)  “He  cov¬ 
ers  all  angles  of  professional  baseball  such  as 
pitching,  batting,  tha  job  of  the  manager,  and 
so  on:  and,  also,  such  peripheral  topics  as  press 
and  TV  coverage  of  the  games.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  one  of  the  better  books  on  baseball 
to  appear  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Koppett] 
illustrates  his  points  with  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
and  from  an  insight  gained  through  years  of 
experience  as  a  sportswriter.  [His]  book  is 
highly  recommended  to  public  libraries.”  George 
l\fhitbeck 

Library  J  92:2800  Ag  ’67  160w 
“This  is  a  splendid  book  for  the  baseball- 
oriented  citizen — chatty,  provocative,  knowledg- 
able,  funny.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  author 
has  a  sequel  brewing.”  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  15  '67  750w 


KOPS,  BERNARD.  The  dissent  of  Dominick 
Shapiro.  207p  $4.50  Coward-McCann 

67-10566 

This  book  is  concerned  with  “the  flare-up  of 
rebelliousness  in  a  lad  from  a  well-to-do  home 
in  Golders  Green  (Ifampstead,  his  parents  in¬ 
sist)  who.  for  a  time,  can  no  longer  stand  his 
family’s  stifling  preoccupation  with  cash,  rich 
food,  and  the  marvels  of  the  family’s  latest 
baby.”  (New  Statesman) 


“If  young  Dominick  sounds  somewhat  fami¬ 
liar.  he  is.  He  la  the  British -Jewish  cousin 
of  our  own  now-legendarjr  Holden  Caulfield. 
Yet  somehow  it  Is  easier  to  identify  with 
Holden  than  with  Dominick.  Not  that  the 
young  man’s  tale  Is  not  serious  In  theme,  but 
that  the  seriousness  Is  veiled  In  fantastic 
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episodes  that  might  have  been  insidred  by  the 
cinematic  techniques  of  Beatles’  films.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  another  fictional  treatment  of  youth 
and  conformity.  It  is  picaresque  in  outline  with 
it  titular  hero  drawn  broadly.  If  Domimcls  is 
often  tiresome,  his  father  breathes  with  vital¬ 
ity.  It  is  Lew  Shapiro  who  saves  what  is  too 
often  tedious  and  only  faintly  amusing.”  N.  J. 

Loprete  26:408  F  15  ’67  360w 

Reviewed  by  William  McCleary 

Library  J  92:2179  Je  1  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Nation  205:24  J1  3  ’67  420w 

Reviewed  by  David  Craig 

New  Statesman  71:584  Ap  22  ’66  140w 

“The  London  setting,  the  Anglo-Jewish 
dialogue,  the  familiar  warmth  of  the  middle- 
class  Shapiros  .  .  .  could  easily  be  transferred 
to  Westchester  or  Forest  Hills.  The  Shapiros 
are  loyal,  frantic  and  legion  as  they  compete, 
with  their  zestful  tribal  tribulations,  to  make 
erring  Dominick  a  good  Jewish  boy.  .  .  - 

As  Dominick’s  rebellion  spreads  frorn  Holders 
Green  to  Soho,  where  he  meets  five  of  his  own 
kind,  the  book  fills  out  with  a  wonderful  inner 
poetry  and  some  riotous,  seamy  events.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  a  lark  with  more  laughter  tlmn 
tears  as  Bernard  Kops,  hardly  sparing  In  his 
loving  irony,  takes  us  through  Domimck  s 
explosive  week  of  teen-age  abdication.  Harry 
Roskolenko 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  5  ’67  550w 
New  Yorker  43:162  Mr  4  '67  150w 

Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Bellman 

Sat  R  50:35  F  18  ’67  800w 

TLS  p361  Ap  28  ’66  400w 


KOPYTOFF,  JEAN  HERSKOVITS.  A  preface 
to  modern  Nigeria:  the  “Sierra  Leonmns 
in  Toruba,  1830-1890.  402p  maps  $8.95  Univ. 
of  Wis.  press 

966.9  Nigeria — History.  Sierra  Leonfr-ffls- 
tory  65-24184 

“This  book  deals  with  the^  migration  of 
liberated  African  slaves  from  Sierra  L^ne  in 
the  nineteenth  century  to  other  par^  of  W^t 
Africa  and  more  particularly  to  the  Yoruba 
country  in  Nigeria — how  such  a  migration 
came  to  take  place  and  what  effects  it  had. 

.  .  .  Beginning  with  an  account  of  West  Africa 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  special  role  of 
Sisrra  Leons,  and  the  situation  in  La^s, 
Badagry,  and  Abeokuta.  Dr.  Kopytoff  works  her 
way  chronologically  through  the  iinpMing  of 
British  Consular  control  m^  Lagos,  the  part 
played  by  the  Sierre  Leonlans  In  trade,  in 
government,  in  the  Christian  Mission  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  power-struggle  going  on  in  me 
hinterland  and  their  involvement,  ...  In  me 
birth  of  political  and  anti-European  prot^t. 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Appendixes  Include  biog¬ 
raphical  sketches  of  some  of  the  mam  Sierra 
Leonians  and  their  descendants. 


Reviewed  by  L.  G-.  Cowa.ii 

Am  Hist  R  72:1048  Ap  '67  290w 

“This  book  is  an  outstanding  ploce  of  his¬ 
torical  scholarship,  searching  and  retoble  m 
to  the  facts  run  down  as  me  result  of  much 
reading  and  .  travel  over  a  wide  area,  ^d 
measured  in  its  jud^nents.  It  is  also  well  writ, 
ten  and  so  makes  interestmg  reading  as  well  m 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  W;est  .Mrlca.  The 
only  complaint  I  have,  and  it  refers  to  the 
publisher  not  to  the  author,  is  that  the  foot¬ 
notes  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
W.  R.  Crocker 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:205  N  ’66  650w 

“Mrs.  Kopytoff  (Swarthmpre),  daughter  of 
me  well-known  anmropologist.  Hersko’^m,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  techniques  of  writing 
the  ‘new’  African  history  in  which  the  role  of 
me  African,  rather  than  that  of  me  Europ^n, 
is  emphasized.  The  sources  for  study  of  these 
[Afri^nsl  ...  are  many:  their  own  writings, 
6ral  traditions,  colonial  and  mission  ^chives 
in  England  and  in  Africa.  .  .  .  ,  iThft  author: 
shows  how  they  fulfilled  the  ambitions  not  of 
their  European  sponsors  but  of  m^msel^s. 
They  became  not  Black  Englishmen,  but  Eki- 
ropeanized  Africans  who  sought  to  ^es^ve 
African  traditions  and  values  in  a  synmesis 
with  European  knowledge  and  techniques. 

Choice  3:157  Ap  '66  220w 


KOREN,  HENRY  J.  Research  in  philosophy;  a 
bibliographical  introduction 
a  few  suggestions  for  dissertations.  20op  $3.9o 
Duquesne  univ.  press 

016.1  Rhilosophy— Bibliography  66-28340 
This  work,  in  classified  arra,ngement.  includes 
“bibliographies  of  general  philosophy,  related 
fields,  branches  of  philosophy,  trends  of/ 
thought,  periods,  language  are^,  countrie^ 
and  individual  philosophers.  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 
Name  index.  Subject  index. 

“Philosophy  has  been  studied  too  often 
through  the  eyes  or  words  of  an  historian. 
Koren  perpetuates  this  fault.  .  .  ,  LHej  leans 
heavily  on  anthologies  and  secondary  materi¬ 
als  .  .  .  [but]  does  offer  some  solace  by  citing 
‘Some  Important  Editions  of  Major  Philoso¬ 
phers’  from  Plato  through  Mp:  Scheler.  .  .  . 
[He  uses  the]  categories:  Philosophical  Books, 
Periodical  Literature;  Encyclopedias;  Philoso¬ 
phical  Dictionaries;  Biographies;  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Tools.  .  .  .  Any  student,  gra,duate  or  under- 
graduate,  would  do  well  to  know  the  tools 
listed  by  Koren.  One  drawback  is  the  author  s 
unwillingness  to  include  the  current  reviewing 
media,  relying  instead  on  the  slower  scholarly 
journals.  On  the  other  hand,  Koren  s  annota¬ 
tions  (when  provided)  are  bibliographically 
sound  and  informative.  Recommended  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  as  a  beginning  hpdbook.  Li¬ 
braries,  especially  those  with  limited  philoso¬ 
phy  holdings,  could  employ  Koren  s  selection 
as  a  preliminary  checklist.” 

Choice  3:998  Ja  ’67  300w 
“Keren’s  volume  has  the  distinction  of  being 
a  pioneer  work  for  this  discipline.  The  choice 
of  titles  in  this  selective  list  appears  at  tunes 
to  emphasize  type  rather  than  value,  vuth  an¬ 
notations  generally  provided  only  for  the  °Pvr" 
standing  tools.  The  general  sections  of  the 
book  (the  introductions  and  definitions)  seern 
too  elementary  for  the  graduate  students,  but 
the  section  on  bibliographical  tools  is  quite 

well  done/’  L^B^^^  Lib  28:293  J1  ’67  130w 

KORNHAUSER,  ARTHUR.  MentM  health  of 
the  industrial  worker:  a  Detroit  study  [by] 
Arthur  Kornhauser  with  the  collaboration  of 
Otto  M.  Reid.  354p  $7.95  Wiley 

158.7  Psychology,  Applied.  Mental  health 

d5-1a/U$ 

An  Industrial  psychologist  attempts  to  eval¬ 
uate  how  “the  mental  health  of  American 
workers  [is]  affected  by  the  technical  demands 
of  a  highly  rationalized  production  system.  ...  . 
[He]  analyzes  the  results  of  depth-interview 
questionnaires  among  655  male  workers  In 
thirteen  automotive  manufacturing  plants  and 
in  several  other  non-manufacturing  companies 
in  the  Detroit  area.  His  conclusion:  a  large 
number  of  industrial  workers,  especially  those 
in  ‘lower’  occupational  categories,,  rev^l  gen¬ 
eral  symptoms  of  poor  psychological  health. 
(Am  J  Soc)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

“[This  is  the  work  of]  a  first-rate  analyst 
who  can,  among  other  accomplishments, 
martial  the  data  to  challenge  the  popular  but 
different  motivation  theories  of  Maslow  and 
Herzbag.  More  than  this,  he  is  brilliantly  arti¬ 
culate  about  the  need  to  find  new  ways  of 
making  life  meaningful  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
waking  hours  tied  to  a  socially  alienating  ma¬ 
chine  system.”  R.  H.  Guest 

^Am  J  Soc  72:316  N  ’66  280w 
“A  penetrating  analysis  .  .  .  [in  which  the 
author]  has  shown  how  to  deal  carefully  and 
imaginatively  with  a  very  difficult  subject.  .  ... 
But  the  major  difficulty  with  a  study  of  this 
kind  concerns  the  validity  of  its  instruments. 
I  confess  to  doubts  on  this  score,  despite  the 
hallowed  tradition  that  Kornhauser  follows. 
For  example,  he  confirms  that  on  the  alienation 
item,  ‘Most  people  are  out  for  themselves  and 
don’t  care  what  happens  to  others,  the  lower 
the  skiU,  the  higher  the  agreement  with  me 
statement.  ...  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
reaction  necessarily  indicates  alienation.  .  ..  , 
[Nevertheless]  Kornhauser’s  methodological 
suavity  and  social  conscience  may  revive  our 
interest  in  this  important  but  now  .overlooked 
side  of  human  activity.”  S.  M.  Miller 
Am  Soc  R  32:334  Ap  ’67  ’SSOw 

KOS,  ERIH.  Names;  tr.  from  the  Serbo-Croat 
by  Lovett  F.  Edwards.  152p  $3.95  Harcourt 

66-22279 

Mihailo  Milid.  a  Belgrade  journalist  and  a 
bachelor  in  his  fifties,  “passed  over  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  editorship  of  his  paper,  develops 
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KOs,  ERIH — Continued 

a  curious  aller^^y  to  the  limbo  into  which  he 
feels  himself  slipping.  He  begins  to  forget  the 
names  of  the  people  he  knows.  In  self-defense, 
he  tries  to  fill  the  void  by  memoi-izing  a  tele¬ 
phone  directory.  Finally,  he  is  forced  to  examine 
his  own  identity  more  closely  than  ever  before, 
and  to  disgorge  from  his  past  some  half-for- 
gotten  episodes  of  self-deceit — an  analysis  that 
proves  destructive  to  Mihailo  in  a  peculiarly 
ironic  way.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  readable,  lightly  humorous  story  .  .  . 
is  a  moralistic  satire  on  careerism  in  a  modem 
bureaucracy.  .  .  .  Ko§  has  made  the  'under¬ 
ground  man’  of  100  years  ago  an  unhappy  bu¬ 
reaucratic  servant  whose  native  wit  cannot  re¬ 
lieve  his  experience  of  injustice  nor  get  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  social  pickle  his  author  has  put 
him  in.  An  Intellectual,  very  European  novelist, 
Ko'S  may  want  to  say  that  life  is  a  bitter  (but 
not  a  dirty)  joke,  but  he  continuaUy  reminds  us 
that  sipping  slivovic  and  talking  with  friends 
is  the  best  life  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.” 

Choice  4:&46  O  ’67  160w 


This  _  is  a  book  about  anonymity,  .  .  .  loss 
of  identity,  and  all  that.  That  the  novel  takes 
place  in  lugoslavia  and  is  written  by  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  novelist  may  be  a  new  twist.  But,  even 
though  poor  Milid  forgets  everybody’s  name 
I  m  afraid  the  reader  may  think  of  a  good 
many:  Dostoevsky,  Melville,  Kafka.  Hemingway, 
.  .  .  and  especially  Camus  (The  Stranger).  If 
you  haven’t  read  these  on  the  subject,  do;  if 
you  have  forget  this  book.”  C.  A.  Raines 
Library  J  91:4974  O  15  ’66  IlOw 
--“[This],  is  a  delightfully  acid  fantasy  from 
Yugoslavia  that  attests  to  the  universality 
of  office  politics.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kos  uses  his  hero’s 
ordeal  to  prove  that  a  rat  race,  even  in  Serbo- 
Croat,  IS  still  a  rat  race.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  O  2  ’66  130w 


.  As  social  satire  Names  falls  flat,  for  it  is  not 
aimed  at  any  particular  system.  On  the  other 
hand  it  lacks  sufficient  vision  and  style  to  be 
taken  as  a  more  universal  satire  on  conformity. 
A.S  a  lecture  on  nomenclature  the  book  often 
proves  tedious,  particularly  when  the  author 
introduces  us  to  some  lifeless  secondary  char- 
acters  whose  only  function  is  to  say  something 
about  names.  In  the  last  analysis  the  book  is 
portrait  ,  of  an  unimportant  Slavic 
sufferer  who  revels  in  his  own  inepitudes  and 
deteats.  .  .  Kos’s  dry  humor  will  provoke 
a  chuckle  or  two;  and  there  are  some  excellently 
written  pa.ssages  that  may  touch  a  deeper  emo¬ 
tion,  as  when  the  author  takes  the  reader  on  a 
walk  through  that  possibly  most  elaborated- 
upon  commonplace  in  contemporary  Yugoslav 
hction,  the  graveyard.  This  affords  Mr.  Ko§  an 
opportunity  to  voice  his  favorite  lament  over 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  indifference  of  na- 
tare  and  oth^er  men.  .  .  .  [But]  this  long  tale 
Lwislci  ^  slim  and  colorless  novel.”  B.  A. 


Sat  R  49:44  N  19  ’66  430w 


Coast  of  Peru.  He  spent  two  years  (1940-41 
and  1948-49)  in  the  field,  mapping  the  network 
of  canals  that  brought  Andean  waters  into  13 
valleys  cut  through  the  desert  below.  .  .  . 
[This  work  combines]  aerial  photographs  of 
coastal  sites  and  landscapes  with  a  journalistic 
account  of  his  explorations.”  (Am  Anthropol) 
List  of  Mochlca  words  and  phrases.  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  his  foreword,  Gordon  R.  Willey  calls  this 
'the  most  fascinating  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  Peruvian  prehistory  for  the  general 
reader.’  The  photoCTaphs,  most  of  them  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished,  are  nothing  short  of 
fascinating  and  have  been  laid  out  with  excel¬ 
lent  taste.  They  include  ancient  coastal  cities 
we  had  never  seen  from  the  air,  some  pre¬ 
viously  unreported.  Others  we  thought  we 
knew,  like  Chanchan, '  are  here  presented  from 
several  viewpoints  that  allow  us  to  see  them 
in  a  much  wider  context,  not  only  architec¬ 
tural.  .  .  .  Their  selection  from  the  files  and 
their  order  within  the  book  axe  a  major  con¬ 
tribution.  The  text  is  something  else  again. 

.  .  .  [Kosok]  did  not  control  the  writing  skills 
needed  to  integrate  the  human  interest  data — 
the  personal  cnapters  are  clichd-rldden,  ‘gee- 
whiz’  types  of  observations.  .  .  .  The  merits 
of  the  book,  however,  go  beyond  the  excellence 
of  the  photographic  collection.  .  .  .  The  work 
is  a  program  of  research  about  the  significance 
of  irrigation  on  the  North  Coast  of  Peru  to 
both  Andean  and  cross-cultural  studies,  a 
source-book  of  Ideas  and  hypotlieses  for  gen¬ 
erations  of  field  viorkers.”  J.  V.  Murra 

Am  Anthropol  68:1306  O  '66  1600w 
“Now  a  work  has  appeared  that  does  for 
the  rich  archaeological  remains  of  Peru  what 
Schmidt  did  for  those  of  Persia.  .  .  .  [’This] 
book  was  nearly  finished  when  [Kosok  died;] 
his  colleagues  at  Long  Island  University  have 
now  seen  to  press  what  was  clearly  a  life- 
work.” 

Scl  Am  213:123  O  '66  180w 


KOTKER,  NORMAN.  The  Holy  Land  in  the 
time  of  J esus.  See  Horizon  magazine 


KOZINTSEV,  GRIGORI.  Shakespeare:  time  and 
conscience:  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Joyce 
Vining.  276p  pi  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  in¬ 
terpretation,  etc.  66-18167 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:162  Ap  ’67  160w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxvi  winter  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Terence  Hawkes 

Yale  R  56:565  Je  ’67  650w 


KOSAMBI,  D.  D.  Ancient  India:  a  history  oi 
Its  culture  and  civilization  [Eng  title:  Th« 
culture  and  civilisation  of  ancient  India  it 
outline].  243p  il  $6.95  Pantheor 

913.34  India — Civilization.  India — History 
^  ^  .  66-1301? 

note,  reTdew  excerpts  and 
othei  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  B.  G.  Gokhale 

Am  Hist  R  72:672  Ja  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Basham 

Engl  Hist  R  82:141  .Ta  ’67  llSOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Fairservis 

Natur  Hist  76:70  Ja  ’67  250w 


and  water  In  an¬ 
cient  Peru,  an  account  of  the  discovery 
exploration  and  mapping  of  ancient  pyramid's 
canals,  roads,  towns,  walls  and  fortresse' 
of  coastal  Peru  with  observations  of  varlou' 
aspects  of  Peruvian  life,  both  ancient  ant 
modern.  264p  il  maps  $27.50  Long  Island 
B^ookly^i't'N.Y^®  Flatbush  avr°  eltenifon 

985  Peru-~Antiqultles. .  Indians  of  Soutb 

America^-Peru — Antiquities.  Irrigation 

Peru.  Photography,  Aerial  lt-14627 

20  years  before  his  death  In 
1959,  [the  author]  devoted  most  of  his  r^earch 
time  to  the  irrigation  societies  of  the  Nor£h 


JONATHAN.  Death  at  an  early  age; 
the  destruction  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Boston  public  schools. 
240p  $4.95  Houghton 


370.19  Discrimination  in  education.  Boston 
— Public  schools.  Negroes — Education 

66-19838 


A  itnoaes  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  re¬ 
lates  his  experiences  “as  a  fourth-grade  teacher 
P  ?■  ,9®arly  all-Negro  classroom.  [He]  tells  of 
brutality,  neglect,  and  prejudice,  combining 
with  crowded  school  buildings,  .  .  .  and  poorly 
trained  teachers  to  demonstrate  the  almost  to¬ 
tal  failure  of  Boston’s  .  .  .  school  system  to 
clea.l  appropriately  with  a  rapidly  growing'  Negro 
population.”  (Library  J) 


onnstian  Century  89:1255  O  4  ’67  40w 

written  a  veiw  disturbing 
He  IS  writing  of  the  Boston  Public  School 
system,  but  he  could  be  writing  of  the  system 
BuSimaster"^  country.”  Henrietta 

SOOw*''^^'^”  Science  Monitor  pl7  O  6  ’67 

occasionally  overdrama- 
-v  •  •,  ^he  book  lacks  the  aplomb 
and  objectivity  that  scholars  seek  but  is  at 
Lines  powerful  in  its  authenticity  of  feeling. 

libraries  with  readers  interested  hi 
firfathMd  observation  of  the  human  realities 

E  M^  Oboler  /acfo  segregation.” 

Library  J  92:2562  JI  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  John  Holt 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:5  D  21  ’67  2760w 
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“I  }iope  some  of  those  Congressmen  who  are 
now  looking  into  the  causes  of  riots  will  find 
time  to  read  this  honest  and  terrifying  book. 

.  .  .  [It]  is  not  a  long  book.  Its  content  can  be 
easily  summarized,  but  the  heartbreaking 
story  that  it  tells  has  to  be  read.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kozol 
entered  the  Boston  schools  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  1964.  and  the  next  spring  he  was 
summarily  dismissed.  Very  simply,  his  book 
tells  what  happened  in  between,  to  him  as  a 
teacher  and  to  the  children,  mostly  Negro,  he 
tried  so  hard  to  help  and  befrieha.  .  .  .  The 
finest  moments  in  this  book  are  those  in  which 
the  author  quite  openly  examines  his  own,  or¬ 
dinary  (‘normal,’  if  you  will)  willingness 
to  go  along  with  the  rest,  to  submit  to  the  very 
mean  and  stupid  practices  he  so  clearly  recog¬ 
nized.  ...  In  the  strongly  worded  title  he  has 
given  his  book.  Mr.  Kozol  changes  the  Boston 
School  Committee  and  the  system  they  run  with 
spiritual  and  psychological  murder.  Nothing 
in  wh.at  they  say.  some  of  it  supplied  word  for 
word  in  the  book’s  notes,  makes  the  accusation 
seem  excessive.”  Robert  Coles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  1  ’67  950w 


are:  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Frederick  Pollock, 

Frederic  Seebohm,  Rudolf  Huebner,  Maxime 
Kovalevsky  and  Frederic  W.  Maitland.  Index. 


‘‘[This  book]  is  generally  applicable  to  the 
fields  of  anthropology  and  law  ....  because  of 
the  theoretical  and  methodological  considera¬ 
tions  implicit  in  the  writings.  A  carefully  and 
well  edited  collection,  it  has  no  peer  m  an¬ 
thropological  literature.  In  addition,  to  the.  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction,  Krader  has  written  briefer 
notes  before  each  of  the  book’s  five  parts.  His 
comments  are  very  helpful  and  to  the  point. 
.  .  .  Can  be  read  profitably  by  all  students  of 
cultural  anthropology  as  well  as  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  careers  in  law.” 

Choice  4:593  J1  ’67  IlOw 

‘‘Not  many  libraries  possess  [the]  works  [of 
these  writers].  An  Introduction  brings  put  the 
theoretical  significance  of  the  six  authors  as 
well  as  their  place  in  the  context  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  social  sciences.  Recommended  for  every 
college-level  librarj^  collection.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  92:253  Ja  15  ’67  150w 


KRAAY,  COLIN  IVl.  Greek  coins:  phot,  by  Max 
Hirmer.  396p  maps  $25  Abrams 

737.4  Numismatics.  Art,  Greek  66-13272 
‘‘More  than  800  Individual  coins  are  photo¬ 
graphed  and  described  [to  illustrate]  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  coinage  in  seven  far-flung  major 
areas  throughout  the  Greek  world.  .  .  .  [The] 
text  is  by  a  staff  member  of  the  Heberden 
Coin  Room  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
[who  describes]  .  .  .  the  history  of  [each] 
area,  mint,  and  coin.  .  .  .  The  maps  show  .  .  . 
the  relevant  Greek  mints  represented  by  the 
coins  illustrated.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Indexes. 


‘‘Kraay  is  a  perceptive  and  learned  numis¬ 
matist,  and  the  reader  benefits  from  his  care¬ 
ful  rethinking  of  many  of  the  problems  in  the 
field.  .  .  .  This  volume  will  become  an  essential 
part  of  every  numismatist’s  and  classical  art 
historian’s  library.” 

Choice  4:33  Mr  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Farber 

Class  World  61:106  N  '67  290w 

‘‘This  superbly  produced  volume  will  be  a 
godsend  to  coin  collectors.  .  .  .  Max  Hirmer 
has  surpassed  himself  in  his  photography: 
some  coins  are  shown  in  actual  size,  but  most 
of  them  are  enlarged  to  permit  study  of  fine 
detail.  .  .  .  and  [the  text]  brings  out  clearly 
the  many  aspects  of  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a 
practical  type  of  art  which  the  Greeks  per¬ 
fected  with  consummate  skill.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
will  be  welcomed  by  expert  and  student  alike, 
not  only  because  it  shows  how  important  coins 
are  to  the  study  of  religion,  economics,  and 
political  history,  but  also  because  it  documents 
so  carefully  historical  and  numismatic  values.” 
F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:5940  D  1  '66  230w 

‘‘The  immediate  effect  derives  from  the  il¬ 
lustrations  but  the  solid  worth  of  the  book 
rests  on  Dr.  Kraay’s  succinct  but  remarkably 
informative  account  of  the  Greek  coinage.  A 
short  introductory  essay  outlines  the  factual 
background  to  the  coinage  in  general  and  under 
the  modest  heading  ‘Notes  on  the  plates’  are 
some  hundred  pages  devoted  to  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  seven  major  geographical  areas 
into  which  the  coinage  has  been  grouped.  .  .  . 
No  comprehensive  scholarly  account  of  Greek 
coins  has  appeared  for  several  decades,  de¬ 
cades  which  have  been  fruitful  both  in  new 
material  and  new  research.  Drawing  on  these 
resources  Dr.  Kraay  presents  an  up-to-date 
picture,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  Greek  coinage, 
then  certainly  of  the  artistically  satisfying 
portions  of  it  with  which  this  book  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  p  23  .67  700w 


KRAMARZ,  JOACHIM.  Stauffenberg;  the  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  famous  July  20th  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Hitler:  tr.  from  the  German  by  R. 
H.  Barry:  Introd.  by  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper. 
255p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Schenk  von  Stauffenberg.  IGaus 
Philipp,  Graf.  Hitler,  Adolf  67-25269 

A  biography  based  on  correspondence  and  In- 
temdews  with  Stauffenberg’ s  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  as  well  as  on  published  and  other  un¬ 
published  material.  Bibliography.  Index.  Origin¬ 
ally  published  in  (Germany  as  Claus  Graf  Stauf¬ 
fenberg. 

‘‘[Kramarz]  has  read  all  the  relevant  material 
and  Interviewed  or  written  to  virtually  eve^- 
cne  who  ever  knew  Stauffenberg.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  Stauffenberg’ s  private  papers  were  apparent¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  the  Gestapo.  As  a  result,  Kra¬ 
marz  can  tell  us  very  little  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  political  ideas  between  1933  and 
1944.  We  learn  what  Stauffenberg  did.  but  not 
why.  Kramarz  uses  military  records,  but  all 
they  can  tell  us  is  that  he  was  a  highly  regarded 
officer.  He  makes  extensive  use  of  letters 
from  people  who  knew  Stauffenberg.  But  mem¬ 
ories  written  down  20  years  after  the  event 
seem  remote  and  incomplete,  and  there  is  not 
enough  relevant,  first-hand  material  to  rnake 
this  brave  man  come  alive.”  Melvin  Shefftz 
Book  World  p5  S  17  ’67  700w 
‘‘Usin.g  a  considerable  amount  of  new  fiqa- 
terial,  much  of  it  from  interviews  and  letters, 
this  biography  presents  the  character  and  so¬ 
cial  background  of  [Stauffenberg!.  .  .  .  We  see 
his  youth  as  the  scion  of  an  old  noble  famny. 
Catholic  and  South  German,  and  the  decisive 
influences  of  his  classical  education  and  his 
friendship  with  Stefan  George,  greatest  of  the 
contemporary  German  poets.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kramarz, 
who  teaches  and  writes  in  West  Berlin,  ex¬ 
plains  how  this  brilliant  officer  turned  from 
sharing  wnth  his  class  the,  at  least,  passive 
acceptance  of  the  regime  to  the  conviction  that 
only  the  elimination  of  Hitler  could  save  Ger¬ 
many.  Then  follows  the  story  of  the  conspiracy 
to  bring  this  about.”  F.  M.  Wassermann 
Library  J  92:2758  Ag  ’67  300w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p53  S  10  ’67  180w 
New  Yorker  43:177  S  23  ’67  150w 
‘‘While  Internal  German  opposition  to  Hitler 
has  been  widelv  documented,  no  major  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Count  von  Stauffenberg — the  dedicated 
activist  -who  at  the  cost  of  his  life  almost  did 
the  job — has  ever  appeared  in  Knglish.  .  .  . 
[Kramarz]  presents  Stauffenberg’ s  daring  at¬ 
tempt  as  the  dramatic  center  of  an  entire 
circle  of  conspirators  who  sought  a  path  to 
peace.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:79B  Ag  7  ’67  600w 
Time  90:80  Ag  25  ’67  650w 
TLS  p729  Ag  10  ’67  650w 


KRADER,  LAWRENCE,  ed.  Anthropology  and 
early  law:  selected  from  the  writings  of  Paul 
Vinogradoff  [and  others],  346p  $6.95  Basic 
bks. 

340  Law.  Society,  Primitive  66-29397 

This  book  is  a  “collection  of  late  19th-  and 
early  20th-century  writings  on  the  historical 
jurisprudence  of  Indo-European  speaking 
peoples.  .  .  .  The  thesis  for  all  the  writers  is 
that  law  has  developed  from  customs  embedded 
in  society  to  fixed  rules  and  that  it  is  best 
studied  in  this  context.”  (Choice)  The  writers 


KRAMER,  DALE.  Chicago  renaissance:  the 
literary  life  in  the  Midwest,  1900-1930.  369o 
$7.95  Appleton 

810.9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism.  American  literature — Middle 
West  66-22240 

“At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  new  spirit 
of  independence  gave  Chicago  a  literary 
heyday  never  enjoyed  there  before  or  since. 
.  .  .  The  city  became  a  nucleus  for  ^ung 
poets,  novelists,  and  critics  from  the  West, 
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KRAMER,  DALE— Continued 
whose  works  still  stand  among  the  best  in 
American  literature.  .  .  .  [The  author  dis^sses 
Theodore  Dreiser,]  Sherwood  Anderson,  Edgar 
Dee  Masters,  Vachel  Dindsay,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Floyd  Dell  [and]  many  other  figures — Harriet 
Monroe,  Maurice  Browne,  Margaret  Anderson, 
Ben  Hecht  [who]  figure  in  tois  interplay  of 
lives,  loves,  and  literature.  ’  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Kramer  offers  no  new  interpretation  of 
tlie  renaissance  as  a  whole  nor  of  its  partici¬ 
pants,  and  he  assimilates  into  the  record  only 
a  scattering  of  additional  knowledge,  „most  of 
it  of  biographical  interest  and  much  of  it  from 
already  published  memoirs  and  studies.  .  .  . 
Where  he  is  nearest  to  his  sources,  Mr. 
Kramer  can  make  a  useful  story.  .  .  .  But  any¬ 
one  curious  about  the  Chicago  movement,  or 
the  individual  participants  in  it,  will  probably 
want  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor  by  turning 
directly  to  the  studies  and  memoirs  lying  be¬ 
hind  Mr.  Kramer’s  own  account.”  B.  I.  Duftey 
Am  Lit  39:233  My  ’67  480w 
Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  70w 


“Kramer  is  more  interested  in  telling  a  story 
than  in  interpreting  literary  history,  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  marriages,  clothes,  and  habits  of 
writers  than  in  their  works.  But  he  succumbs 
to  neither  of  the  usual  pitfalls  of  this  mode, 
moral  superiority  at  one  extreme,  unabashed 
adulation  at  the  other.  Kramer’s  book  Is  full 
of  human  interest  and  new  information,  and 
though  its  limitations  are  clear,  there  are  ways 
of  learning  about  American  literature  far  less 
pleasurable  and  far  less  persuasive.  Chicago 
Renaissance  does  not  explain  why  a  literary 
renaissance  took  place  in  Chicago  around  1914; 
but  it  whets  the  appetite  to  read  the  poetry 
and  fiction  that  renaissance  produced.”  Robert 
Sklar 

Commonweal  85:377  Ja  6  ’67  850w 
“When  one  refiects  on  the  contents  of  this 
book  he  realizes  that  without  the  Chicago  lit¬ 
erary  ‘scene’  of  the  first  third  of  this  century 
some  of  the  flair  of  20th-centui’y  American  lit¬ 
erature  would  be  missing.  .  .  .  Dale  Kramer, 
who  has  written  books  on  Heywood  Broun 
IBRD  1949]  and  Ross  [and]  The  New  Yorker 
[BRD  1951],  gives  us  a  thoroughly  interesting 
and  nostalgic  view  of  the  period.  Photographs 
would  greatly  enhance  the  book's  value.  Recom¬ 
mended  generally.”  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  91:5970  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
“[Kramer’s]  method  is  careful  collation  of 
details,  then  linked  and  illumined  (in  his 
case,  often  by  side-of-the-mouth  comments). 
It  is  the  method  par  excellence  of  cultural  his¬ 
tory.  He  garnered  the  details  from  long  talks 
and  correspondence  with  those  yet  alive,  like 
Dell,  and  from  multitudinous  books,  memoirs 
and  letters,  doggedly  researched.  .  .  .  His  por¬ 
traits  are  vivid.  .  .  .  The  thousand  details  make 
the  difference.  They  are  the  reality  of  life  and 
show  the  springs  of  creativity.  The  stress  on 
social  ideas  and  on  ‘love  and  marriage  and 
freedom’  is  correct;  these  are  components  of 
literature.  The  flaws  in  the  book  are  those  in 
Kramer  himself.  Largely,  they  are  inextricable 
from  the  virtues.  .  .  .  [Dale  Kramer]  died  just 
as  Chicago  Renaissance  was  being  published. 
The  country,  hardly  knowing  it,  has  lost  one 
of  its  best  social  and  literary  historians.”  Dan 
Levin 

Nation  204:184  P  8  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Hutchens 

Sat  R  50:35  Ja  28  ’67  llOOw 


Va  Q  R  43:lxv  spring  ’67  160w 


KRAMER,  PAUL,  ed.  The  last  Manchu.  See 
Pu  Yi,  H. 


KRAUSE,  SYDNEY  J.  Mark  Twain  as  critic. 
308p  $7.50  Johns  Hopkins  press 
818  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne  67-14925 
A  “reconstruction  of  Twain’s  esthetic  values 
(derived  from  his  marginalia,  letters,  and  note¬ 
books  as  well  as  published  works)  and  of  the 
two  types  of  persona  he  invented  to  express  his 
ideas  on  the  arts — the  ‘fool’  and  the  ‘grum¬ 
bler.’  ”  (Choice)  One  chapter  appeared  pre¬ 
viously  in  New  England  Quarterly.  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“Concentration  on  [the]  persona  concept  may 
have  precluded  full  consideration  of  some  topics 
such  as  Twain’s  admiration  for  Browning  or 
his  complex  attitude  toward  the  New  England 


generation  of  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  but  this 
is  a  minor  quibble.  An  important  contribution 
to  Twain  scholarship.” 

0.hr\5r‘<a  "M  *fi7 


“A  good  deal  of  this  material  should  be 
familiar  to  Informed  readers,  yet  the  concen¬ 
tration  is  probably  useful.  .  .  .  Krause  digs 
in  earnestly  and  thoroughly,  assisted  by  a 
wealth  of  research.  .  .  .  Quantitatively,  the 
display  is  impressive,  but  its  effect  .  is  less 
happy.  The  book  is  hard  going,  often  tiresome. 
Perhaps  the  main  reason  is  that  Krause,  ignor¬ 
ing  Mark  Twain’s  cautions  against  verbosity, 
makes  his  book  too  long.  .  .  .  [He]  pounds 
away  on  his  points  until  they  are  brayed  to 
dust.  It  is  a  good  way  to  bore  the  reader.  .  .  . 
Another  handicap  is  a  rather  ponderous  style 
that  is  not  helped  much  by  the  infusion  of 
academic  diction.  ...  A  depressing  language 
to  apply  to  Mark  Twain,  it  desiccates  humor. 
Paul  Fatout 

J  Am  Hist  54:689  D  ’67  400w 


“Professor  ICrause’s  intention  In  this  thor¬ 
ough  and  penetrating  study  is  to  show  that  we 
have  underestimated  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  Mark  Twain’s  criticism.  ...  If  [the 
two  masks  conceptl  is  an  oversimplification  .  .  . 
It  is  an  illuminating  one— one  which  sheds  light 
on  Huckleberry  Finn  as  well  as  on  ‘Fenimore 
Cooper’s  Literary  Offenses.’  Recommended  for 
college  and  university  libraries.”  Robert  Regan 
Library  J  92:2927  S  1  '67  190w 
“I  cannot  seriously  fault  Mr.  Krause  on  his 
scholarship,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue 
with  his  conclusion  that  Twain  in  his  literary 
criticism  shows  an  abundance  of  good  judgment 
and  common  sense.  Mr.  Krause’s  work  is  well 
done  with  scholarly,  imagination.  .  .  .  Having 
said  these  laudatory  things,  however,  I  must 
confess  that  I  finish  Mr.  Krause’s  book  with 
the  nagging  feeling  that  something  is  wrong 
somewhere.  .  .  .  Any  attempt  at  analyzing 
‘the  full  range  of  Twain’s  criticism’  would  ex¬ 
amine  Twain  as  a  self-critic  and  as  a  theoreti¬ 
cian  as  well  as  an  ‘applied’  critic.  It  is  only 
the  latter  aspect  that  Mr.  Krause  so  admirably 
presents.  .  .  .  The  net  effect  is  one  of  slighting 
these  aspects,  which  deserve  a  section  of  their 
own  and  a  fuller  examination,  for  they  are, 
after  all,  the  most  revealing  of  Twain  as  an 
artist.”  R.  A.  Wiggins 

New  Eng  Q  40:609  D  ’67  SOOw 


KREIG,  MARGARET.  Black  market  medicine. 
304p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 
614  Drugs — Adulteration  and  analysis.  Drug 
trade  67-18920 

An  exposd  of  “the  extent,  methods,  and 
effects  of  prescription  drug  racketeering.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  ‘Green  Medicine’  [BRD  1964] 
accompanied  Federal  Drug  Administration  in¬ 
spectors  closing  in  on  a  ring  of  drug  counter¬ 
feiters  in  New  York.  She  consulted  the  FDA 
records  of  citizens’  complaints  and  cases  in 
progress,  interviewed  some  of  the  criminal 
drug-handlers,  talked  to  doctors  and  phar¬ 
macists,  and  pursued  the  traces  of  illicit  drug¬ 
dealing  over  the  U.S.  and  into  Europe.  [Mrs. 
Kreig’s]  report  suggests  some  legal  remedies.” 
(Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:92  Je  1  '67  900w 
“This  badly  written,  badly  edited  ‘under¬ 
cover  documentary’  is  about  the  criminals 
who,  sometimes  with  filthy,  backroom  facil¬ 
ities,  counterfeit  prescription  drugs.  That 
counterfeit  drugs  are  an  evil  to  be  exposed 
and.  fought  goes  without  saying.  That  Mrs. 
Kreig,  for  all  her  pro  forma  disclaimers,  should 
attempt  to  equate  counterfeit  drugs  made  by 
hoodlums  with  generic  drugs  made  by  small 
businessmen  cannot  be  countenanced.  In  order 
to  combat  drug  counterfeiting  she  apparently 
would  do  almost  anything  short  of  repealing 
the  Constitution.  There  were  two  things  she 
did  not  do:  to  suggest  that  if  the  large  drug 
companies,  which  in  her  hands  become  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  Snow  White,  would 
charge  moderate  prices  they  would  reduce — if 
not  eliminate — the  incentive  to  counterfeit:  and 
to  tell  her  readers  that  some  of  these  large 
companies  have  been  the  objects  of  completed 
and  pending  criminal  actions  arising  out  of 
antitrust  conspiracies,  false  advertising,  and 
kickbacks  from  foreign-aid  transactions.”  Mor¬ 
ton  Mintz 

Book  Week  p3  My  7  ’67  160w 
Choice  4:1014  N  ’67  SOw 


Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  ’67  SOw 
,•  ‘-‘J”  review  of  a  subject  that  needs  pub¬ 
licity  [Mrs.  Kreig]  has  avoided  sensationalism. 
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This  book  is  recommended  for  all  public,  col¬ 
lege,  and  medical  libraries.”  W.  K.  Beatty 
Library  J  92:2593  J1  ’67  150w 
“[This  is]  a  highly  effective  piece  of  report¬ 
age.  .  .  .  The  author’s  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  [FDA]  agents  and  thugs,  and  their  con¬ 
frontation,  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  cops- 
and-robbers  clash,  which  indeed  it  was.  .  .  . 
[The  latter  part  of  the  book]  concerns  the  fly- 
by-night  manufacturers  and  wholesaleis  who 
attempt  to  pass  themselves  off  as  legitimate 
operators;  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  who, 
knowingly  or  not,  cooperate  with  them;  the 
pharmaceutical- industry  spies  who  participate 
in  the  international  game  of  industrial  espio¬ 
nage  and  patent  avoidance.  .  .  .  Even  if  Mrs. 
Kreig  does  not  have  ultimate  answers,  she 
effectively  focuses  attention  on  a  problem 
that  many  may  not  even  know  exists.  By 
and  large,  her  writing  style  is  well  suited  to 
the  story  she  has  to  tell,  although  occasionally 
she  lapses  into  journalistic  clichd.  .  .  .  The 
beginning  section  ...  is  by  far  the  most 
effective.  Its  series  of  carefully  observed  and 
well -reported  details  provide  an  air  of  un¬ 
mistakable  reality.”  D.  M.  Locke 

Sat  R  50:39  My  20  ’67  llOOw 


KRESS,  SAMUEL  H.,  COLLECTION.  Paintings 
from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection.  See 
Shapley,  P.  R. 


KRIEGER,  MURRAY,  ed.  Northrop  Frye  in 
modern  criticism;  sel.  papers  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Institute;  ed.  with  an  introd.  essay  by 
Murray  Krieger.  203p  $5  Columbia  univ.  press 
SOI  Frye,  Northrop  66-23968 

“Three  of  the  essays  produced  in  this  volume, 
by  Angus  Fletcher,  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  and  Geof¬ 
frey  H.  Hartman,  were  delivered  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1965,  conference  of  the  English  Institute 
[Columbia  University].  In  addition,  there  is  an 
introductory  essay  by  Murray  Krieger  placing 
Northrop  Frye  in  .  .  .  perspective  regarding 
contemporary  criticism  and  the  critical  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  a  rejoinder  to  and  commentary  on  the 
other  papers  by  Frye  himself.”  (Library  J)  A 
checklist  of  writings  by  and  about  Northrop 
Frye  is  appended. 


“Fletcher,  a  follower  of  Frye,  answers  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  master,  pointing  out  the  open¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  Frye’s  system  and  rebut¬ 
ting  charges  that  his  theory  of  archetypes  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  fluid  texture  of  history  and  that 
he  is  guilty  of  oversimplification.  Wimsatt,  the 
respectful  dissenter,  while  admitting  Frye’s 
stylistic  vigor,  charm,  and  wit  as  well  as  his 
‘brilliant  theoretical,  but  local,  insights.’  com¬ 
ments  unfavorably  on  his  mythopoeia,  his  repe¬ 
titions  and  paradoxes,  and  his  detachment  of 
literature  from  reality  and  criticism  from  evalu¬ 
ation.  Hartman  describes  Frye  as  an  over- 
reacher  and  part  of  a  modern  movement  to 
make  criticism  more  democratic  and  open.  .  .  . 
Hartman  approves  [Frye’s]  concept  of  total 
form,  his  merging  of  contraries  into  concord¬ 
ant  approaches,  and  his  significance  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  romantic  tradition.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a 
volume  which  may  be  too  abstruse  for  the  com¬ 
mon  reader  but  which  is  essential  for  scholarly 
collections  of  modern  literary  criticism.”  L.  W. 
Griffin 

Library  J  91:3951  S  1  ’66  240w 
“While  Mr.  Frye  is  rather  disappointingly 
bland,  the  level  of  discussion,  particularly  by 
Messrs  Wimsatt  and  Hartman,  is  high  enough 
to  confer  more  genuine  honor  than  mere  dis- 
cipleship  can  provide.  .  .  .  Angus  Fletcher 

spends  a  number  of  woolly  pages  identifying 
the  system  as  a  counterpart  of  those  versions  of 
‘philosophical’  history  which  are  the  despair 
.  .  .  of  most  philosophers.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Wimsatt’ s 
attack]  catches  very  acutely  the  constant  man¬ 
ipulation  of  empirical  detail.  .  .  .  Geoffrey  Hart¬ 
man’s  essay  is  a  generous  and  ori,ginal  estimate. 
He  sees  the  evangelical  strain  in  Mr.  Frye  as 
an  effort  to  rescue  literature  from  those  who 
have  used  it  for  the  training  of  ‘a  specific  and 
judicious  sensibility.’  as  a  school  of  moral  and 
esthetic  discrimination.  .  .  .  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  the  volume  raises,  and  they 
have  been  chosen  with  partiality.” 

Yale  R  56: VI  Mr  ’67  1150w 


KROCK.  ARTHUR.  In  the  nation:  1932-1966. 
455p  $7.95  McGraw 

973.9  U.S. — Civilization.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 20th  century  66-26083 

The  author,  for  “more  than  twenty  years 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 


York  Times,  and  for  some  43  years  a  bylined 
columnist  .  .  .  [offers]  a  collection  of  his  col¬ 
umns  ...  in  book  form.”  (Nat  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Burns 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1141  D 


’67  470w 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  91:5982  D  1  ’66  150w 
“The  word  for  Mr.  Krock  is  ‘balance’  .  .  . 
the  courteous  obduracy  of  a  mind  equally  un¬ 
willing  to  be  angered  or  to  be  conned.  .  .  . 
One  is  tempted  to  say,  for  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  that  [he]  is  an  .anachronism.  .  .  .  He 
seems  almost  a  nineteenth-century  figure,  po¬ 
lite  and  magisterial.  .  .  .  More  old-fashioned 
still  is  Krock’ s  commitment  to  fact.  .  .  .  Most 
antiquarian  of  all  is  [his]  concern  for  princi¬ 
ple — for  integrity  in  government,  the  texture  of 
the  American  federal  system,  individual  free¬ 
dom,  public  order,  and  resolute  defense  of 
the  national  interest.  These  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  every  issue. 
.  .  .  The  range  of  subjects  covered  in  the  book 
is  large — from  the  early  penetrations  of  Key¬ 
nesian  economic  theory  to  the  latest  oddi¬ 
ties  of  the  Great  Society.  .  .  .  Good  reading 
now,  [these  columns  will  be]  .  .  .  equally  re¬ 
warding  in  years  to  come.”  M.  S.  Evans 
Nat  R  19:97  Ja  24  ’67  1400w 
“This  [is  a]  well-organized  sampling  of  [the 
author’s]  discoveries  and  opinions.  .  .  .  He 
speaks  to  us  as  an  alert  reporter  who  knew 
how  to  leaven  his  stories  with  humor  and  to 
salt  them  with  penetrating  remarks  drawn  from 
his  treasury  of  Anglo-American  statecraft.  He 
has  plainly  profited  from  a  long  array  of  the 
friendships  indispensable  to  any  national  com¬ 
mentator.  .  .  .  The  two  men  in  public  life  Mr. 
Krock  has  known  most  familiarly  are  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  .  .  .  The 
feature  columns  in  this  book  on  both  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  better  still  are  the  autobiographical 
essays  he  has  written  giving  his  impressions 
and  opinions  of  the  two  leaders.  They  are  so 
effective  that  we  wish  he  less  frequently  held 
(he  reader  at  arms  length  in  his  book.  .  .  . 
Other  plums  in  the  collection  might  have  special 
mention,  among  them  ‘The  Prose  Styles  of 
John  L.  Lewis.’  ”  Allan  Nevins 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  27  ’66  2000w 
New  Yorker  42;164  F  11  ’67  80w 


KRONER,  RICHARD,  Between  faith  and 
thought;  reflections  and  suggestions.  203p 
$4.95  Oxford 

230  'rheology  66-22264 

The  professor  emeritus  of  philosophy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kiel,  Germany,  and  professor  emeritus 
of  philosophy  of  religion.  Union  Theological 
Seminary  examines  here  “the  relation  between 
faith  and  speculation.  .  .  .  [His]  thesis  is  that 
‘we  must  accept  both  (revelation  and  specula¬ 
tion)  and  reconcile  one  to  the  other.’  The  task, 
he  says,  ‘must  be  done  by  a  critical  philosophy 
of  faith  which  is  also  critical  toward  specula¬ 
tion.’  He  maintains  that  speculation  cannot  do 
the  job;  critical  philosophy  alone,  as  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Kant,  can  deal  with  the  non- 
conceptual  realms.”  (Commonweal) 


Choice  4:856  O  ’67  130w 

“Although  the  book  manifests  erudition  and 
sincerity,  it  does  not  represent  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  .  .  . 
The  problem  of  the  author’s  non-contem¬ 
poraneity  is  most  in  evidence  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  ‘faith.’  One  wishes  that  he  had  profited 
from  Tillich’s  analysis  of  the  distortions  of 
faith,  or  that  he  had  gotten  the  message  which 
is  behind  all  the  discussion  about  the  end  of 
theism.  .  .  .  For  all  his  erudition.  Professor 
Kroner  writes  of  ‘revealed  truth’  as  if  it  were 
a  package  thrown  at  men  long  ago,  once  and 
for  all.  .  .  .  He  communicates  some  valuable 
insights,  e.g.,  in  the  chapters  on  spiritual 
imagination  and  on  death  and  resurrection,  and 
this  is  probably  justification  enough  for  having 
written  the  book.  However,  a  creative  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion  will  have  to  do  better  than 
gaze  wistfully  at  the  ‘two  poles’  [of  faith  and 
thought].”  M.  F.  Daly 

Commonweal  85:406  Ja  13  ’67  850w 


“Some  of  the  sections  are  most  interesting 
and  instructive  (especially  perhaps  chaps,  li,  tx, 
xiii,  and  xvl).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
general  argument  will  persuade  those  who  are 
not  already  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the 
position  defended,  and  the  author  Is  liable  to 
make  short  shrift  of  doctrines  worked  out  in 
circles  where  his  own  orientation  fails  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  work  shows  a  characteristically 
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KRONER,  RICHARD — Continued 
Existentialist  disdain  for  historicism,  and  this 
evidently  accounts  for  certain  detects  m  the 
chapter  on  biblical  literature,  as  weli  as  for  the 
cursory  treatment  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  the  attentive  reader  wili  find 
much  to  learn  in  this  book.  The  author’s  style 
is  clear  and  straightforward.”  T.  A.  Burkill 
J  Religion  47:275  .11  ’67  270w 


KROTKOV,  YURY.  I  am  from  Moscow;  a  view 
of  the  Russian  miracle  Itr.  by  Yury  Krotkov 
and  Mark  Barty  King]  [Eng  title:  The  angry 
exile].  2t3p  $4.95  Button 

309.147  Russia — Social  conditions  67-20541 
‘‘In  September,  1963,  Mr.  Krotkov.  one  of  a 
visiting  delegation  of  Soviet  film-workers,  .  .  . 
asked  for  political  asylum  in  Britain.  His  book 
is  an  attempt  to  record  the  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  brought  him  to  this  decision  and 
at  the  same  time  to  expose  to  the  English- 
reading  public  .  .  .  [social  and  economic  as¬ 
pects]  of  Soviet  society.”  (TBS)  Glossary  of 
Soviet  institutions. 


‘‘A  simple,  lucid,  and  convincing  account  of 
life  in  the  Khrushchev  era.  .  .  .  Krotkov  was 
far  from  oppressed  in  Russia.  Indeed,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  privileged  new  class,  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia,  close  to  the  ruling  circles.  .  .  . 

Thanks  to  a  lively  sense  of  humor  he  can 
present  the  funny  as  well  as  the  sad  aspects 
of  his  experience  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Krot- 
kov’s  decision  to  defect  was  not  a  response 
to  the  petty  annoyances  of  life  in  Moscow.  .  .  . 
In  the  last  analysis  he  left  because  he  realized 
that  he  could  never  be  an  honest  writer  in 
Russia.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:138  N  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:258  O  1  ’67  370w 


‘‘As  a  self-portrait  of  a  much-touted  ‘New 
Soviet  Man’  [the  author’s]  narrative  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Once  the  reader  penetrates  beyond  the 
self-serving  declarations  and  petty  complaints 
about  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  taxi,  renting 
a  car,  building  a  dacha,  or  a  co-op  apartment, 
and  other  such  concerns  of  the  upper  two  per¬ 
cent,  he  will  strike  the  bedrock  of  Soviet  every¬ 
day  existence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Krotkov’ s  revelations 
are  not  exactly  new,  but  they  are  the  newest 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  condemning 
the  inhuman  system.  .  .  .  An  essential  purchase 
for  large  collections  of  Sovietica.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:3033  S  15  ’67  420w 
“There  is  no  doubting  that  Mr.  Krotkov  is  a 
sincere  man.  and  an  angry  man,  as  he  reiter¬ 
ates.  He  was  also  a  brave  man.  .  .  .  But  these 
qualities  are  not  enough  in  themselves  to 
make  for  a  convincing  denunciation  of  Soviet 
society.  .  .  .  [Sometimes  he]  is  willing  to  re¬ 
peat  hearsay  when  his  book’s  chief  claim  on 
our  attention  is  that  it  is  a  record  of  direct  ex¬ 
perience;  at  other  times  he  falls  back  on  ex¬ 
tremely  vague  general  notions  of  what  human 
nature  needs  but  is  denied  by  the  Soviet  system. 
All  this  is  a  great  pityj  because  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  there  is  the  material  for  a  very  telling  de¬ 
nunciation,  had  it  been  organized  by  a  cold¬ 
er  and  more  discriminating  eye.” 

TLS  p554  Je  22  ’67  4G0w 


KRUEGER,  THOMAS  A.  And  promises  to 
keep;  the  Southern  conference  for  human 
welfare,  1938-1948.  218p  $6.50  Vanderbilt  univ. 
press 


309.175  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare.  Southern  States — History 

67-13996 


“This  IS  a  history  of  ...  a  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  whose  brief  life  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  propagation  of  the  New  Deal  in  the 
South.  .  .  .  [The  author  discusses  its]  policy 
decisions,  reform  demands  finances,  [and] 
internal  power  struggles.  .  .  .  [He  then  de¬ 
scribes  its  relationship]  to  the  New  Deal,  the 
popular-front  movement.  Southern  reform 
groups  ranging  from  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  to  the  Communist  party,  the  Southern 
labor  movement,  the  diplomatic  prelude  to 
World  War  II,  domestic  aspects  of  the  war, 
the  development  of  the  cold  war,  the  Negro 
rights  movement,  and  the  election  of  1948.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“What  could  have  been  an  engrossing  story, 
one  that  must  be  told,  is  written  in  a  pedes¬ 
trian  style,  not  enlivened  by  the  author’s 
occasional  efforts  to  brighten  the  style.  Minor 
details  are  supplied  endlessly  when  not  needed 
or  wanted,  words  are  sometimes  put  to  strange 
uses,  and  proofreading  seems  to  have  been 


spurned.  Only  in  the  chapter  on  the  Commun^t 
charges  does  the  book  come  alive.  .  .  _.  the 
conference,  [Krueger]  concludes,  was  not  _m  any 
way  under  Communist  control:  rather,  it  was 
‘a  popular  front.’  With  this  conclusion  miy 
un.ia,undiced  observer  v/ill  agree.  .  .  .  lims 

book]  can  be  studied  with  profit.  M.  D. 
Speizman 

Am  Hist  R  73:255  O  67  450w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Holland 

J  Am  Hist  54:709  D  ’67  220w 
“This  account  of  the  Conference’s  begin¬ 
nings,  its  internal  quarrels,_  its  push  fom^ard 
during  the  war  years,  and  its  final  dissolution 
constitutes  an  important  chapter  in  the  S9ciaJ 
history  of  the  South.  [The  book]  .  .  .  is  a 
model  of  style  for  all  social  scientists  to  fol¬ 
low.  Its  polished  prose  is  a  joy  to  read. 
Recommended.”  Rice  Estes 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  67  180w 

“[A]  thorough  if  occasionally  pedestrian 
monograph.  .  .  .  Professor  Kruegei\  exliaus- 

tiveiy  traces  the  Cofiference’s  decline  from 
hope  to  collapse — from  a  faintly  establish- 
mentarian  organization  fighting  the  poli  tax 
to  a  tatterdemalion  postwar  remnant.  .  .  . 

The  author  is  anxious  to  lift  from  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  onus  of  a  1947  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  charge  that  it  was  and 
long  had  been  a  ‘Communist  front.’  He  con¬ 
vincingly  shows,  I  think,  that  this,  like  so 
many  of  the  HUAC’s  smears,  was  nonsense. 
Edwin  Yoder 

Sat  R  50:66  Je  10  ’67  750w 
Va  Q  R  43:clix  autumn  ’67  190w 


KRJMBHAAR,  E.  B.  Isaac  Cruikshank:  a 
catalogue  raisonnd;  with  a  sketc.h  of  his  life 
and  work.  177p  pi  $20  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
741.59  Cruikshank,  Isaac  61-6617 

The  catalogue  Includes  “pen  and  pencil 
drawings,  water  colors,  and  engravings,  [It] 
lists  almost  1400  items,  together  with  general 
descriptions  and  comments  (political,  social, 
topographical,  etc.),  that  can  reasonably  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  wholly  or  in  part  the  work  of  Isaac. 
In  addition,  the  appendix  lists  147  items  that 
have  been  attributed  to  Isaac.  .  .  .  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  supplemented  with  approximately  130 
reproductions  of  Isaac’s  work.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Thorough  research  [makes  this  book’s]  cov¬ 
erage  complete  to  the  point  of  being  definitive. 
While  many  of  the  caricatures  appear  up  to 
the  standards  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson,  these 
two  did  have  a  more  memorable  style.  This 
attiactive  volume  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  period.  Recommended  for  larger  libraries.” 
M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  91:3398  J1  ’66  IlOw 
“Dr.  Krumbhaar  here  champions  the  cause 
of  his  hero  in  a  short  but  informative  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  Introductory  essay  and 
urges  that  he  really  de.serves  to  be  placed  more 
or  less  on  a  par  with  Gillray  and  Rowlandson. 
.  .  .  Some  of  Cruikshank’ s  drawings  do  have 
a  certain  charming  delicacy  about  them.  .  .  . 
[This]  catalogue  contains  the  addition  of  some 
Interesting  prints  not  recorded  In  the  British 
Museum  catalogue,  and  often  Dr.  Krumbhaai 
makes  plausible  su.ggestions  for  changes  of  at- 
tribiitlon.  .  .  .  The  axithor  is  unfortunately 

much  less  sure-footed  in  his  cataloguing  of 
the  drawings,  and  he  includes  some  which  are 
too  feeble  to  be  at  all  credible  as  drawings 
from  Cruikshank’s  hand.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Krumbhaar  has  not  cast  the  net  for  authentic 
examples  of  his  draughtsmanship  nearly  wide 
enough,  either  in  England  or  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  However,  Dr.  Krumbhaar  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  British 
Caricature  in  its  hevday.  ” 

TLS  p2S3  Ap  6  ’67  650w 


KRUMGOLD,  JOSEPH.  Henry  3;  drawings  by 
Alvin  Smith.  26Sp  $4.75  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-19001 

“Every  time  the  family  moved,  Henry  had 
found  himself  an  outchst  [because  of  his  high 
I.Q.],-  now  they  had  reached  the  top,  and  he 
hoped  that  Fletch,  who  had  discovered  his 
secret,  wouldn’t  tell.  ‘The  top’  vms  [Crest- 
view],  an  upperclass  New  York  suburb,  just 
the  right  settin.g  for  a  successful  young  execu¬ 
tive.  and  for  the  first  time  Henrv  3  was  part 
of  a  group.  Until  the  bomb  shelter,  that  is 
pirected  by  the  company  president  to  install 
it,  Mr.  Lovering  did,  and  thereby  aroused  a 
deep  hostility  in  his  neighbors.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  the  misfit  and  loner,  Fletcher 
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who  proved  to  be  Henry’s  one  real  friend 
when  trouble  came,  and  through  him  Heniy 
learned  to  shed  the  strictures  of  con¬ 
formity.  .  .  .  Ages  elven  to  thirteen.”  (Sat 
R) 


‘‘Krumgold  continues  the  dialogue  between 
the  generations  which  he  lias^  explored  with 
such  sensitivity  and  insight  in  his  previous 
works.  Once  again  he  presents  us  with  a  boy 
on  the  verge  of  the  adult  world,  torn  between 
affection  for  his  parents  and  the  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  own  values.  .  .  .  [His]  style  is  beautiful 
in  its  suppleness,  economy  and  nuance,  his 
story  rich  in  variety  of  character  and  incident; 
yet  one  w^ill  look  in  vain  for  that  undercurrent 
of  poetic  identification  with  rural  or  village 
scene  which  illuminated  [his  Newbery  Award 
books]  And  Now  Miguel  [BRD  19631  or  Onion 
John  [BRD  I960].  Crestview%  by  contrast,  is  a 
dismal  and  disturbing  manifestation  of  spiritual 
poverty  and  cold-blooded  opportunism,  the 
symptoms  described  with  uncanny  accuracy 
and,  underneath,  a  humorous  disdain.  .  .  .  Has 
Mr.  Krumgold  written  a  sociological  treatise 
or  a  story  for  children?  Despite  the  underlying 
concern  with  social  issues  and  moral  values, 
this  is  a  wai-m  and  engaging  story  about  a 
special  boy,  his  friends  and,  most  of  all,  his 
parents.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  World  pt  2,  p8  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  '67  850w 
Reviewed  by  John  Allen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  '67 
150w 

Reviewed  by  Katherine  Heylman 

Library  J  92:4624  D  15  ’67  300w 
“What  can  a  young  man  do  at  the  end  of 
such  a  book?  There  is  no  place  to  go  since 
Crestview  is  not  an  isolated  community;  it  Is 
every  community.  About  aU  Henry  can  do  is 
to  leave  the  future  open.  Unfortunately  the 
story  and  characterization  are  not  wholly  con¬ 
vincing,  sometimes  verging  on  caricature,  some¬ 
times  naivetd.  One  remembers  the  satisfying 
stories  and  subtle,  many-sided  characters  Mr. 
Krumgold  has  created  in  the  past  .  .  .  and 
regrets  that,  although  the  theme  of  the  present 
book  is  provocative,  the  story  is  presented  in 
such  black  and  white  terms.”  Jean  Fritz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  3  ’67  200w 
“This  is  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  book, 
well  written  but  just  a  bit  slow  of  pace.  Al¬ 
though  the  characterization  is  excellent,  the 
story  doesn’t  auite  achieve  the  impact  of  Mr. 
Krumgold’s  two  Newbery  Award  books.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:49  S  16  '67  180w 


KRUTCH,  JOSEPH  WOOD.  And  even  if  you 
do;  essays  on  man,  manners  &  machines. 
341p  $6.50  Morrow 

814  67-29839 

“The  majority  of  these  .  .  .  essays  on  a  .  .  . 
variety  of  subjects  have  appeared  previously 
in  either  the  ‘American  Scholar’  or  the  ‘Satur¬ 
day  Review.’  They  are  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions,  .  .  .  Men  and  Machines,  Manners  and 
Morals,  The  Two  Cultures,  As  I  Like  It  and 
Other  Lives.”  (Best  SeU) 


use  of  maps,  water  conserv^ion  and  flood 
control,  and  Taoist  quietism.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[Rickett]  has  brought  to  bear  a  thorough 
Sinological  training  on  [these  chapters  of  the 
Kuan-tzul.  .  .  .  The  facile  style  and  care¬ 
ful  organization  of  the  work  help  to  make  it 
usable  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  Sln- 
oiogists  and  specialists  in  other  fields.  Full  mb- 
liography;  index  includes  subject  headings.  The 
book  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  sparse 
materials  in  English  on  China  during  the  build¬ 
ing  and  consolidation  of  its  centralized  state 
organization.” 

Choice  3:1066  Ja  ’67  130w 


“This  forms  an  excellent  volume,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  increases  the  piecemeal  condition 
in  which  the  work  is  accessible  in  the  west. 
...  A  complete  translation  and  introduction 
for  every  chapter  would  be  useful,  and  Dr.  Rick¬ 
ett  is  obviously  well  qualified  to  provide  it. 
...  It  will  be  hard  to  produce  a  volume  of 
equal  interest  to  [this,  although]  .  .  ,  in  what 
is  otherwise  such  a  valuable  and  scholarly 
work,  freer  use  of  Chinese  characters  would 
help  to  elucidate  the  complicated  textual  al¬ 
terations  necessary  to  produce  a  coherent  and 
continuous  text  from  the  corrupt  and  disordered 
state  of  the  original.” 

TLS  pll24  D  1  ’66  550w 


KUHN,  DELIA.  The  Philippines:  yesterday 
and  today  [by]  Delia  and  Ferdinand  Kuhn. 
248p  il  $4.95;  pa  $1.96  Holt 
919.14  Philippine  Islands  66-26446 

This  book  “  ‘seeks  to  interpret  the  Philip¬ 
pines’  period  of  decolonizing  in  the  light  of  its 
American,  Spanish  and  pre-Spanish  past.’  It 
opens  with  a  brief  description  of  the  is¬ 
lands  and  their  inhabitants.  ...  It  then 
tells,  in  capsule  form,  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  and  its  legacies.  .  .  .  The  remaining  three- 
fourths  [of  the  book]  covers  the  emergence  of 
the  ‘modern’  Philippine  nation,  its  political, 
economic,  and  social  institutions,  and  winds 
up  with  a  portrait  of  the  present  republic,  its 
place  in  the  world,  its  relationships  with  its 
Asian  neighbors,  and  its  special  connections 
with  the  United  States.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“The  Kuhns,  capable  and  industrious  jour¬ 
nalists,  have  produced  a  lively  gallop  through 
a  number  of  facts,  figures,  names,  and  straight- 
line  narratives  of  pivotal  events,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  its  uses  as  an  introductory 
study.”  E.  V.  Sutherland 

Library  .1  91:5608  N  15  ’66  120w 


“The  present  study  is  a  sympathetic  account 
of  the  Philippines’  two  decades  of  ‘decoloniz¬ 
ing.’.  .  .  As  an  introduction  to  the  problems 
facing  the  modern  Philippines,  [it]  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  provides  new  insights  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  baffling  process  of  decolonizing — ^whlch 
every  one  of  the  more  than  fifty  new  nation 
si;ates  must  resolve  in  its  own  unique  way.” 
L.  A.  Viloria 

Pacific  Affairs  39:412  fall-winter  ’66- 
’67  220w 


“[These  essays]  make  for  pleasant  reading 
and  have  the  good  grace  not  to  be  outdated 
or  irrelevant  to  the  present.” 

Best  Sell  27:298  N  1  ’67  70w 
“A  tireless  humanist  who  has  never  made 
peace  with  modern  man  but  who  still  hopes 
for  man,  Krutch  has  here  collected  essays  full 
of  complaint,  judgment,  wit  and  direction, 
written  mainly  in  the  1960s.” 

Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2927  S  1  ’67  70w 


KUAN,  CHUNG.  Kuan-tzu;  a  repository  of 
early  Chinese  thought;  a  translation  and 
study  of  twelve  chapters  by  W.  Allyn  Rickett; 
foreword  by  Derk  Bodde.  v  1  269p  11  $9  Oxford 
181  Philosophy,  Chinese.  China — Civilization 
This  book  contains  “12  chapters  of  the  Kuan- 
tzu,  only  two  of  which  have  previously  been 
presented  to  the  West.  [The]  annotated  trans¬ 
lations  are  accompanied  by  introductory  mate¬ 
rials  which  place  each  piece  in  its  philosophical 
and  historical  context.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  essays  includes  such  diverse  topics  as  law, 
governmental  administration,  war,  the  military 


KUHN,  FERDINAND,  jt.  auth.  The  Philippines. 
See  Kuhn,  D. 


KUHN,  THOMAS  S.  Sources  for  history  of 
quantum  physics:  an  inventory  and  report 
[by]  Tliomas  S.  Kuhn  [and  others].  176p  $5 
Am.  philosophical  soc. 

530.1  Quantum  theory.  Physics — ^History. 

Physics — Bibliography  06-26634 

This  book  “began  as  an  archival  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Physical  Society  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Its  aim  was  to 
assemble  source  materials  from  which  historians 
and  other  scholars  might  describe  and  analyze 
the  conceptual  revolution  in  physics  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  quantum  theory.  This  monograph  is 
the  staff’s  report  on  the  project’s  methods,  ex¬ 
periences,  and  results.  .  .  .  Chapter  I  includes  a 
description  of  the  project’s  development  and  a 
critical  analysis  of  its  methods  and  procedures. 
Chapters  II-IV  are  inventories  of  the  source 
materials  assembled  or  located  by  the  project. 
Among  them  are  some  175  tape-recorded  and 
transcribed  interviews  with  almost  100  physicists 
who  participated  in  the  development  of  quantum 
physics,  .  .  .  correspondence,  .  .  .  draft  lectures, 
and  some  research  notes  and  institutional  rec- 
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KUHN,  T.  S. — Continued 

ords.  Appendices  illustrating  the  project's  re¬ 
search  methods  are  also  included  together  with 
[an]  analytic  index.”  (Publisher's  note) 


“The  compilers  honestly  describe  .the  short¬ 
comings  of  their  work  and  confess  inability  to 
assess  its  future  usefulness.  As  is  often  the.  case 
with  hastily  collected  material,  selection  will  be 
the  chief  problem  of  future  users.”  Josepn 
_A  ETfl 

Science  156:1589  Je  23  '67  lOOw 
“[This  book]  represents  contemporary  concern 
for  the  historian  of  ideas,  in  physics  or  outside 
it.  .  .  .  This  is  the  place  for  any  w'ould-be  his¬ 
torian  of  the  subject  to  start:  he  must  be  a 
brave  man  who  would  confront  this  treasury 
and  attic  heap.” 

Sci  Am  217:150  N  '67  SOOw 


KUHN  EL,  ERNST.  Islamic  art  &  architecture: 
tr.  by  Katherine  Watson.  200p  pi  maps  $8  Cor¬ 
nell  univ.  press 

709.53  Art,  Islamic.  Ai'chitecture,  Islamic 

66-19223 

This  book  discusses  the  religious  and  secular 
architecture  and  art,  including  ceramics,  sculp¬ 
ture,  miniatuie  painting,  metalwork  and  tex¬ 
tiles.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  century,  it 
considers  the  Umayyad,  Abbasid,  Fatimid,  Sel- 
juk,  Persian  Mongol,  Mamluk  and  Moorish  style, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  modern  period:  the 
Persian  Safarid  art,  the  Indian  Mughul  style 
and  the  Ottoman  style.  Glossary.  Chronological 
table.  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1962  entitled  Die  Kunst  des  Islam. 


Choice  4:283  My  '67  170w 
“[The  author]  has  here  sought  to  encompass 
all  of  these  areas  and  time  periods  into  a 
single  small  volume.  On  the  whole,  he  has 
been  quite  successful,  although  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject  have  been  slighted.  His 
understanding  of  both  Seljuk  and  Ottoman 
Islamic  art  and  architecture  is  limited,  and  it 
is  apparent  from  his  chapters  on  them  that  he 
is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  significant 
contributions  of  Turkish,  American,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars.  In  comparing  his  treatment 
of  late  Islamic  architecture  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  that  of  John  D.  Hoag  (Western 
Islamic  Architecture)  [BRD  1963],  one  will 
see  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of  KUhnel's 
approach.  .  .  .  Should  certainly  be  acquired  by 
larger  general  libraries  and  academic  libraries.” 
David  Gebhard 

Library  J  92:227  Ja  15  '67  150w 
“Professor  KUhnel,  who  was  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  Islamic  art,  died 
a  few  years  ago,  but  the  German  edition  of 
this  book  appeared  before  his  death.  Though 
the  book  is  short  it  is  amazingly  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  the  whole  field  of  Islamic  art  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  from  Spain  to  India,  is  considered. 
As  a  result,  however,  there  is  a  certain  lack  of 
contrast,  so  that  subjects  which  are  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest  in  the  story  of  art  are  briefly 
skirted  over  while  others,  primarily  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  Islamic  sphere  alone,  are  treated  al¬ 
most  too  fully.  .  .  .  Professor  KUhnel's  wide 
knowledge  and  great  authority  are  manifest,  but 
a  few  minor  criticisms  may  be  made.  .  .  .  There 
are  also  some  obvious  mistakes  in  the  spelling 
of  names.” 

TLS  pl016  N  10  '66  300w 


KULA,  ELSA,  jt  auth.  Magic  anhnals  of  Japan. 
See  Pratt,  D. 


KULSKI,  W.  W.  De  Gaulle  and  the  world:  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  fifth  French  republic. 
428p  $8.60  Syracuse  univ.  press 
327.44  Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie 
de.  France — Foreign  relations  66-28137 
The  author  attempts  “to  evaluate  General  de 
Gaulle's  foreign  policy  mainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Its  concordance  with  French  na¬ 
tional  Interests  and  only  secondarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  meaning  for  other  nations. 
[The]  book  .  .  .  covers  the  whole  period  of 
his  Presidency,  beginning  with  his  return  to 
power  in  1968  and  ending  with  the  most  recent 
events,  such  as  the  presidential  election  in 
France  in  December  1966,  the  revival  of  the 
Common  Market,  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO,  de  Gaulle's  statements  regarding  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  his  present  attitudes  toward  Britain, 


Germany,  and 

Bibliography. 

dex. 


the  Soviet  Union.”  (Pref) 
Index  of  persons.  General  in- 


“A  long  and  fairly  detailed  exposition,  .  .  . 
[which]  while  hardly  an  apologia  for  de  (Jaulle, 
is  nonetheless  an  excellent  ‘lecture  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  what  de  Gaulle  represents  of  worth 
to  Frenchmen,  to  Europeans,  and  to  much  ot 
the  ‘Third  World.'  .  .  .  [The  author's]  synthe¬ 
sis  of  de  Gaulle's  thought  on  world  politics, 
his  analysis  of  the  man's  authority  vis  &  vis 
the  French  and  the  enduring  qualities  of  what 
might  be  called  France's  foreign  policy  person¬ 
ality,  are  all  very  convincing.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  worth  reflection  on  the  part  of  tlmse 
prone  to  dismissing  de  Gaulle  as  simply  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  nationalist  of  the  old  school.”  Nicholas 
Wahl 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1175  D  '67  950w 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Sharp 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:143  J1 


'67  350w 


“The  main  drawback  [of  this  book]  Is  that 
Kulskl  la  dealing  here  with  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  the  object  of  endless  com¬ 
mentary  by  well  qualified  observers.  It  thus 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  sheds  any  new 
light  on  de  Gaulle's  world  view  or  the  Fifth 
Republic's  role  in  international  relations.” 

Choice  4:478  Je  '67  80w 


“This  Is  a  scholarly  documentation  of  De 
Gaulle's  foreign  policy  since  he  became 
President  of  France.  It  examines  thoroughly 
his  character  as  a  charismatic  leader,  his 
political  philosophy,  and  especially  the  policies 
that  have  led  him  to  a  middle  course  between 
and  outside  the  U.S.  versus  U.S.S.R.  con¬ 
frontation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kulski's  study  Is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  though  quite  objective  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  a  complex  man.  It 
should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  study¬ 
ing  foreign  policy.  Highly  recommended.” 
Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


KULUKUNDIS,  ELIAS.  The  feasts  of  mem¬ 
ory:  a  journey  to  a  Greek  Island.  241p  maps 
$5.95  Holt 

914.99  Kasos  Island  67-11804 

“Mr.  Kulukundis  Is  a  young  American  writer 
of  Greek  descent.  All  his  grandparents  came 
from  Kasos,  a  tiny  Aegean  Island  between 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  in  1964,  accompanied 
by  his  Uncle  George,  he  went  back  for  a 
visit.  This  book  Is  a  record  of  that  visit.  .  .  . 
Beyond  that,  it  is  an  .  .  .  anecdotal  account  of 
Kaslot  history,  lore,  and  customs.”  (New 
Torker) 


“The  episodes  that  emerge  are  but  so  many 
illustrations  of  the  way  of  life  of  this 
people.  ...  It  is  a  successful  approach,  be¬ 
cause  the  stories  are  all  Intrinsically  interest¬ 
ing,  they  evoke  genuine  characters,  they  have 
comedy  and  vivacity,  and  one  of  them,  which 
relates  the  vendetta  pursued  by  ‘the  Virago,' 
who  was  the  author's  great-great-grand¬ 
mother,  is  a  macabre  drama  that  fairly  chills 
the  blood.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kulukundis  writes  with  an 
attractively  light  touch,  and  in  the  main 
avoids  assaulting  the  deeper  emotions.  But 
neither  this,  nor  his  pervasive  sense  of  humor, 
can  conceal  how  profoundly  his  feelings  and 
affections  are  committed  here.  Educated 
abroad,  he  sees  all  the  oddities  of  his  people 
as  they  would  appear  to  a  foreigner,  yet  he 
Is  still  one  of  them — always  a  good  situation 
for  an  Interpreter,  and  Mr.  Kulukundis  has 
made  the  very  most  of  It.”  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  16 
'67  650w 

“[Mr.  Kulukundis]  Is  a  perceptive  observer, 
and  writes  with  intelligence  and  wit.  Besides 
his  own  experience,  he  draws  on  the  avail¬ 
able  literature  concerning  Kasos.  He  delves 
into  the  importance  of  inheritance,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  family  lines,  and  the  book  would 
be  worth  its  price  solely  for  his  wonderful 
discussion  of  the  various  stories,  legends,  and 
theories  concerning  the  origins  of  his  last 
name.”  Allen  Cohen 

Library  J  92:2149  Je  1  '67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Clancy  Segal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  16  ’67  430w 

New  Yorker  43:150  Je  10  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Petrakls 

Sat  R  60:31  S  9  ’67  700w 
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KUMAR,  GIRJA.  Politics,  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  law:  scope,  methodology,  and  clas¬ 
sification  :  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Indian  council  of  world  affairs.  209p  $10.25 
Asia  pub. 

025.4  Classification — Books  SA6G-3084 

This  is  ‘‘chiefiy  a  critique  of  existing  schemes 
of  library  classification  as  they  are  applied  to 
political  science,  with  tentative  elaboration  of 
a  new  classification  schedule  b^ed  on  the  pos- 
tulational  approach  of  the  Inalan  librarian,  S. 
R.  Ranganathan.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Appendix 
I:  Schedules  of  political  science,  international 
relations,  and  international  law.  Appendix  II: 
Index  to  the  schedules.  Index. 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:226  Mr  ’67  40w 
“Kumar  [who]  ...  is  familiar  with  the 
major  European  libraries  as  well  as  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  .  .  .  first  discusses  the 
scope  of  the  three  disciijlines,  underscoring 
important  developments  within  the  last  few 
decades.  .  .  .  His  discussion  of  definitions  and 
concepts  assumes  that  these  provide  the 
foundations  for  the  construction  of  a  library 
classification  system.  .  .  .  Despite  his  criticism 
that  almost  all  of  the  enumerative  classification 
systems  are  incapable  of  providing  for  future 
growth  of  knowledge,  he  finds  in  some  of  them 
certain  useful  features,  such  as  the  special  sub¬ 
divisions  in  the  social  sciences  in  UDC  and  the 
pragmatism  of  the  LC  classification  system.  .  .  . 
The  present  study,  of  particular  interest  to  li¬ 
brarians  working  with  enumerative  classifica¬ 
tion  systems  in  large  research  libraries,  will 
.  .  .  stimulate  thought  aimed  at  the  best 

possible  incorporation  of  new  subject  fields 
into  established  classification  systems.”  Jan 
Wepsiec 

Library  Q  36:362  O  ’66  850w 


KUMAR,  RAVINDER.  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  Region,  1858-1907:  a  study  in  British  im¬ 
perial  policy.  259p  $10.7.5  Asia  pub. 

327.42  Persian  Gulf  States — Politics.  Great 
Britain — Foreign  relations  SA6G-57G7 

“The  study  of  India’s  relations  with  her 
neighbours  during  the  nineteenth  century  .  .  . 
[concerns  the]  problems  which  Great  Britain, 
as  guardian  of  Indian  interests,  confronted  in 
the  region.  .  .  .  [The  author  describes  how]  the 
basic  political  alignment  of  the  region  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  treaties  which  the  British  au¬ 
thorities  in  India  had  negotiated  with  the  var¬ 
ious  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf  littoral.  .  .  .  [He 
attempts  to  show  thaH  the  region  thus  be¬ 
came  .  .  .  part  of  the  European  system  ...  in 
fashioning  the  pattern  of  alignments  which 
was  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  novel  work,  the  first  full-length 
study  of  the  subject  written  by  an  Indian 
scholar  and  based  largely  on  the  unpublished 
records  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  British 
India,  records  that  now  form  an  Important  part 
of  the  national  archives  of  sovereign  India. 
.  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  book  thus  suffers  from 
an  overreliance  on  sources  available  in  Delhi. 
This  is  also  reflected  in  the  time  span  that  Ku¬ 
mar  adopted.  ...  A  better  starting  point  for 
the  study  of  Anglo-Indian  dominance  in  the 
gulf  would  have  been  1798.  .  .  .  Still,  within 
these  limits,  it  is  a  useful  book  that  brings  us 
one  step  closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  Britain’s  special  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.”  J.  C.  Hurewitz 

Am  Hist  R  72:1361  J1  ’67  600w 
“The  author  has  produced  a  useful  book 
which  contains  some  new  material.  His  basic 
premise — that  but  for  India  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  would  have  had  little  part  in  the  im¬ 
perial  scheme— is  sound.  .  .  .  [However],  Dr. 
Kumar’s  book  becomes  so  involved  in  tracing 
the  intricacies  of  diplomatic  exchanges  that  the 
actual  conditions  with  which  these  exchanges 
were  dealing  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  .  .  . 
His  book  can  be  called  a  helpful  addition  but 
it  is  certainly  not  exhaustive.”  R.  L.  Greaves 
Pacific  Affairs  39:238  spring-summer 
’66  350w 


KUMAR,  SHIV  K.,  ed.  British  romantic 
poets:  recent  revaluations.  327p  $7.60:  pa  $2.75 
N.Y.  univ.  press 

821  English  poetry— History  and  criticism 

66-22219 

“A  collection,  of  19  critical  estimates  (1947-66) 
of  romanticism  and  of  Wordsworth.  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  .  .  .  Two  essays 


[were]  written  for  this  publication:  Bernard 
Blackstone's  “The  Mind  of  Keats  in  His  Art 
and  the  editor’s  ’The  Meaning  of  Hyperion. 
(Choice)  Bibliography^ _ 

“The  pattern  is  essentially  ftat  of  M.  IL 
Abrams’  English  Romantm  Boets:  Modern 
Essays  in  Criticism.  .  .  .  Kumar  s  choices  are 
valuable,  for  they  Include,  among  others  Mjn-se 
Beckham’s  ‘Toward  a  Theory  of  Romanticism 
and  et^ys  by  Douglas  Bush,  T.^  M.  Raysor, 
Carlos  Earlier,  Stuart  M.  Sperry.  The  only  essay 
In  both  collections  is  Cleanth  Brooks  familiar 
‘Keats’  Sylvan  Historian’  from  The  Well 
Wrought  Urn  IBRD  1947]  ...  Useful  to 

undergraduate  and  gradimte  libraries. 

Choice  4:422  Je  67  180w 

“The  19  essays  .  .  .  comprise  a  ^useM 

sampling  of  recent  criticism  of  Romantic  lit¬ 
erature.  .  .  .  While  they  vary  in  quality,  all 
are  responsible,  well  researched  and  consist¬ 
ently  in  touch  with  their  texts.  Recoinmended 
for  college  libraries  and  for  general  libraries 
with  fairly  sophisticated  clienteles.  Margaret 

Beeb  Library  J  91:4954  O  15  ’66  160w 


KUNG,  DAVID.  The  contemporary  artist  in 

Japan.  187p  il  col  U  $15  East  West  center 

press  .  onit. 

709.52  Artists,  Japanese.  Art— Histoiy— 20th 
century  66-31499 

“This  is  an  introduction  to  the  .  .  .  range  of 
techniques  and  styles  prevalent  in  Japan  toda^^ 
Thirty-five  artists  (painters,  sculptors,  and 
TTrintrYiakers)  tell  ...  of  their  artistic  aims, 
concentrating  more  on  thci''  individual  philos¬ 
ophies  than  methods.  (Library  J) 

“[This  book]  is  a  model  of  excellence.  [It]  is 
primarily  a  picture  book.  The.Plates.  several 
Fn  color,  are  fine.  ^In  addition,  there  are 
fascinating  photographs  of  each  of  the  35 
artfsts  represented  with  brief  biographies.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  a  brief  essay  on  the  background 
of  modern  Japanese  painting  and  an  interview 
between  the  author  and  Shuzo  Takiguchi,  a 
Japanese  poet  who  has  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  art  in  his  country  since  1932. 

Choice  4:157  Ap  67  50w 

'^®T^XiFh^et^cs''26?13rfa1l  ’67  230w 

Reviewed  by  R.jL.Bne4quist 


KONG,  HANS,  ed.  The  unloiown  God?  theo¬ 
logical  meditations:  ed.  wito  a  pref.  by  Hans 
Kiing.  3pts  in  1  i58p  $3.95  Sheed 
231  Theology.  God  66-22028 

Three  “meditations  by  m^bers  of  the  C^h- 
olic  theological  faculty  at  ’Tubingen.  ...  ’The 
first  [Are  we  searching  for  God?J,  by  Josepn 
Moller.  correlates  existentialist  Uiinking  about 
the  World,  Freedom,  and  Nothingness  with 
man’s  search  for  God.  In  the  second  [Tl^^od 
of  the  beginnings  and  publish^  m 

England  as  The  Dawn  of  Time].  Herbert  Haag 
comments  on  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  third  essay  (Encounter  with  God],  by 
Gotthold  Hasenhiittl  explores  extemporary  at- 
tTtiides  toward  God.”  (Choice)  -rhe  three  parts 
were  originally  published  separately  in  German. 

“[This  book]  is  part  of  a  series  under  the  ed¬ 
itorship  of  Hans  KUng  which  is  designed  to 
bring  to  public  attention  recent  developments 
in  Catholic  thinking.  .  .  .  [It]  will  find  its  great¬ 
est  use  among  thoughtful  people  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  pursue  these  matters  m 
a  formal  academic  setting.  Although  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  are  opaque,  the  translations  aie  general¬ 
ly  clear  and  smooth.” 

Choice  4:688  S  67  160w 

“In  these  reflections  the  contributors  were 
asked  not  to  be  purely  analytic,  theologically 
precise  or  conceptually  prissy,  but  .  .  .  to  bear 
in  mind  the  spiritual  needs  of  people  and  to 
show  what  bearing  their  probing  has  on  such 
needs.  .  .  .  The  essays  do  not  remesent  memo¬ 
rable  spiritual  literature.  Yet  the  attempt  is 
justified.  .  .  .  There  are  some  valid  directions 
in  [the  book].  Philosopher  Jo.seph  Moller  asks; 
‘Are  We  Searching  for  God?’  In  a  very  general 
essay  on  recent  human  groping  and  striving. 
He  states  the  problems  well.  .  .  .  By  far  the  best 
refiection  is  Gotthold  Hasenhhttl’s  Encoun¬ 
ter  with  God.’  Hasenhiittl  poses  Lucretius 
against  Sartre  and  then  moves  to  a  specifically 
Christian  discussion.”  M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:210  F  15  67  390w 
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KUNICZAK,  W,  S.  The  thousand  hour  day. 

628p  $7.96  Dial  press 

66-24263 

“The  time  of  this  novel  is  1939:  the  setting, 
Poland.  Mr.  Kuniczak  covers  the  first  1000 
hours  of  World  War  11  when  the  small,  ill- 
eauipped  Polish  army  made  a  .  .  .  holding 
action  before  the  final  surrender  to  the  attack¬ 
ing  Germans.  Against  the  speeding  background 
of  the  war  evolves  the  story  of  General  Janusz 
Prus,  a  gentle  man  of  strong  character,  and 
his  influence  on  his  government  and  on  the 
men  and  women  around  him.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 
Best  Sell  27:121  Je  15 


'67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Wasiolek 

Book  Week  p4  My  7  ’67  050w 
Choice  4:830  O  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Dunn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  17  ’67 

GOOw 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Buitenhuis 

Harper  234:107  Je  ’67  700w 
“[The  author]  now  an  American  citizen, 
was  a  young  boy  in  Poland  at  the  time  the 
novel  takes  place,  the  son  of  a  professional 
soldier- diplomat.  His  firsthand  experience  and 
careful  research  have  made  this  book  a  tre¬ 
mendously  exciting,  swiftly-spaced  novel  which 
should  find  a  really  wide  audience.  This  first 
novel  could  be  one  of  the  biggest  books  this 
fall — both  in  scope  and  number  of  pages.” 
W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:3972  S  1  ’66  120w 
“The  main  figures  are  soaring,  unmitigated 

gallants,  .  .  .  shiny  creatures  out  of  Sir  Walter 
cott.  .  .  .  Supporting  figures  come  from  some¬ 
what  different  romances.  A  peasant  private  in 
the  Polish  army  makes  the  kind  of  sweet  brute 
that  used  to  stomp  through  the  proletarian 
passion  plays  of  the  1930’s.  ...  A  tremulous 
Jew  turned  partisan  hero  is  victim  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  elaborate  benevolence.  No  Negro  in 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  patted  more  often 
on  the  back.  This  sort  of  thing  will  irritate 
some.  .  .  .  Still,  it  is  these  lesser  and  literally 
inferior  figures  who  produce,  indirectly,  what¬ 
ever  psychological  piquancy  the  book  possesses: 
in  the  treatment  they  get  from  their  betters, 
they  dramatize  the  high-mindedness,  hauteur 
and  insensitivity  which  led  the  Best  Poles  to 
the  abyss  in  1939.”  Frederic  Norton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  My  7  '67  lOOOw 
“[The  story]  usually  sustains  its  interest. 
The  few  flat  scenes  are  more  than  overbalanced 
by  compelling  episodes.  An  un-Tolstoyan  bru¬ 
tality  dominates  the  action:  the  battle  pieces 
are  all  too  hideously  convincing.  .  .  .  General 
Prus  is  somewhat  of  a  humanist  besides  being 
a  stern  man  of  duty.  But  regrettably  for  the 
story,  which  leans  so  heavily  on  him,  he  is  not 
always  believable.  He  can  ne  impossibly  sen¬ 
tentious.  .  .  .  Fortunately  The  Thousand  Hour 
Day  contains  much  that  helps  overcome  rhe¬ 
toric  like  this,  which  other  characters  besides 
the.  general  are  capable  of,  too.  'There  are  the 
vivid  battle  scenes  and,  squeezed  among  them, 
a  love  affair  between  the  general’s  mistress  and 
the  American  correspondent  in  besieged  War- 
sa,w.  We  also  see  a  good  deal  of  the  countryside, 
with  its  peasants  and  hunters  and  wandering 
armies.”  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  60:40  My  13  ’67  430w 
TLS  p870  S  28  ’67  280w 


European  authors, 
1000-1900:  a  biographical  dictionary  of 

European  literature:  ed.  by  Stanley  J.  Kunitz 
Colby:  complete  in  1  volume. 
1016p  HS  Wilson,  H.  W. 

920.04  Authors,  European — Dictionaries. 

European  literature — Bio- bibliography 

fi7-13870 

“These  967  biographies  (along  with  309  por- 
traits)  are  of  Continental  European  authors 
born  after  1000  and  dead  before  1925.  Main 
criteria  for  inclusion  rests  on  the  individual’s 
influence  on  European  letters.  .  .  .  Importance 
determines  entry  length:  and  the  entries 
include  highlights,  brief  bibliographies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  translations,  books  about  the  biographees, 
and  some  diacritical  pronunciations.”  (Choice) 


“[The  entries  are]  popular  in  style.  . 

Ten  years  (rereading  and  constant  updating) 
were  devoted  to  this  reference,  and  still  some 
serious  errors  were  made.  .  .  The  bibliographies 
need  revision  although  dates  as  late  as  1965  are 
scattered  throughout.  These  biographies  pro¬ 
vide  quick,  satisfactory  introductions  to  a 


staggering  variety  of  authors  and  literatures. 
Senior  high  school  libraries  and  up  will  use  it 
for  .iust  this  reason.” 

Choice  4:804  O  ’67  120w 

“This  Impressive  volume  continues  the  ‘Au¬ 
thors  Series’  of  the  publisher.  .  .  .  Writers  of 
31  different  literatures  are  treated.  .  .  .  As  is 
always  possible  in  a  reference  work  of  this 
type,  one  could  question  omissions  and  con¬ 
tributions.  However,  to  do  so  would  be  petty 
in  view  of  the  book’s  usefulness  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work  offered.  This  book 
will  find  its  place  beside  the  other  volumes  in 
this  series  and  be  Indispensable  in  every  type 

of  library.”  Edith  Lenel  _ _ 

Library  J  92:1609  Ap  15  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:40  N  18  ’67  50w 


KUNTZ,  J.  KENNETH.  The  self-revelation  of 
God.  254p  $7.50  Westminster  press 

231.74  Revelation  67-10270 

The  author  “describes  theophany  briefly  as 
‘a  temporal  manifestation  of  the  deity  to  man 
involving  visible  and  audible  elements  that 
signify  God’s  real  presence.’  After  an  analysis 
of  the  components  of  a  theophany,  Kuntz  ex¬ 
amines  many  theophanies  described  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  special  attention  to  the 
Sinai  theophany.  The  concluding  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  the  cultic  nature  of  theophany.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  biblical  cita¬ 
tions  and  of  subjects  and  authors. 


“The  work  makes  fair  use  of  appropriate 
scholarship  and  scholars.  Subdivisions  of 
chapters  are  enumerated  In  simple  though 
sometimes  laborious  style.  Despite  the  spe¬ 
cialized  nature  of  the  subject,  the  books  should 
offer  no  trouble  to  undergraduate  laymen.  The 
bibliography  is  extensive  and  inclusive.  .  .  . 
Although  most  of  the  material  may  be  found 
scattered  through  various  works  on  the  Old 
Testament,  this  book  performs  a  unique  task 
in  bringing  together  a  great  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  theophany.” 

Choice  4:1002  N  ’67  140w 


“The  reshaping  of  a  dissertation  inevitably 
I'esults  in  a  degree  of  oversimplification  for 
the  scholarly  reader  and  presents  other  readers 
with  technical  problems.  Because  the  author 
believes  that  the  theophanic  experiences  and 
utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
gathered  together  about  one  basic  literary 
pattern,  he  has  cast  his  net  far  and  wide. 
To  do  this  is  to  sacrifice  precision  and  not 
all  his  materials  conform  to  his  categories. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  so  narrowly  confining 
his  attention  to  one  literary  form^ — theophany — 
he  has  failed  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  related  forms:  e.g.,  those  derived  from 
holy  war  or  covenant  treaties,  which  would 
set  his  case  on  firmer  ground.  These  reserva¬ 
tions  should  not  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  careful  analysis  of  a  hitherto 
largely  unrecognized  Old  Testament  literary 
form  of  importance.”  L.  A.  Winston 

Christian  Century  84:1463  N  15  ’67 

600w 


KURIHARA,  TAMIO.  Chanipion.ship  judo:  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  techniques,  training, 
defence,  by  Tamio  Kurihara  and  Howard 
Wilson.  120p  il  $4.75  Tuttle 
796.8  Judo  66-31965 


This  book  contains  “illustrations  and  text  that 
explain  the  techniques  and  training  methods 
of  Judo  as  they  are  taught  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Universities  of  Japan.  The  work  has  288 
.  .  .  illustrations,  including  many  shots  of 

temples  and  architecture  dating  back  to  the 
late  Muromachi  period.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography. 


“A  disappointing  book.  In  spite  of  the  title 
Tiiuch  of  its  contents  is  elementary.  The  au¬ 
thors  were  evidently  unable  to  decide  whether 
they  should  present  ju,do  as  a  way  of  phys¬ 
ical  training  or  as  a  means  of  self- 
defense.  Consequently  their  presentation  badly 
lacks  unity.  Many  of  the  photographs  were 
t^en  with  tpo  slow  a  camera  and  are  blurred. 
The  instraction  is  frequently  obscure  or  kine- 
siologically  meaningless.  The  organization  of  the 
book  is  inconsistent  and  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
^eciilc  points  which  one  may  desire  to  review. 
Considering  the  large  number  of  first  rate  texts 
now  available.  .  .  .  the  purchase  of  this  book 
cannot  be  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1042  Ja  ’67  130W 
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“Profusely  illustrated,  this  work  .  ,  .  stiesses 
the  value  of  Judo  as  a  moral  as  well  as  physical 
form  of  training  for  the  mind  and  body.  Seii- 
ous  devotees  of  Judo  will  find  the  book  interest¬ 
ing',  but  the  beginner,  unless  as  strongly  moti¬ 
vated  to  learn  as  the  authors  claim  is  necessary, 
is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  learning  the  'don’ts’ 
let  alone  the  ‘do’s.’  ’’  A.  E.  Brooks 

Library  J  91:4133  S  15'  ’66  130w 


KURTZ,  PAUL,  jt.  ed.  International  directory 
of  philosophy  and  philosophers.  See  Varet, 


KUZNETS,  SIMON.  Modern  economic  growth: 
rate,  structure  and  spread.  629p  $12.50; 

pa  $2.95  Yale  univ.  press 
330.9  Economic  conditions  66-21524 

“Most  of  [these!  estimates  were  published 
earlier  in  ten  special  issues  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  and  Cultural  Change,  beginning  in 
October  1956,  under  the  title  of  ‘Quantitative 
Aspects  of  the  Economic  Growth  of  Nations.’ 
Here  they  are  combined  with  the  work  of 
others,  condensed,  and  partly  revised,  as  the 
seventh  Inter-University  Committee  on  Com¬ 
parative  Economics  study  aimed  at  teaming 
whether  economic  piinciples  taught  in  the 
West  are  culture-bound  or  susceptible  of  gen¬ 
eral  application.  .  .  .  Considered  are  changes 
in  population  and  general  output:  the  decline 
of  agriculture  and  the  rise  of  manufacturing 
and  modern  seiwices;  Income  distribution 
among  workers  and  owners,  rich  and  poor: 
patterns  of  product  use  by  govermnent,  in¬ 
vestors,  and  consumers;  and  finally,  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  migration,  and  capital  flows.” 
(Bui  Atomic  Sci) 


Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Denison 

Am  Econ  R  57:1326  D  ’67  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Eugene  Staley 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:274  S  ’67  390w 
“Five  chapters  deal  with  long-run  trends  in 
Europe,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the 
wealthiest  British  Dominions.  .  .  .  Chapter 

Seven,  which  is  particularly  good,  is  about 
the  reliability,  scope,  comparative  valuation, 
representativeness,  and  generality  of  interna¬ 
tional  income  estimates.  ...  In  spite  of  his 
cautious  statistical  preoccupations,  Kuznets 
never  forgets  that  an  unmeasurable  ‘interplay 
of  technological  and  Institutional  changes  is  .  .  . 
of  the  essence  of  the  economic  growth  that 
takes  place  within  the  framework  constituted 
by  some  epochal  innovation.’  .  .  .  He  is  cap¬ 
able  of  bold  speculation  but  never  goes  in  the 
direction  of  recently  fashionable  'economic 
growth  models.’  .  .  .  Even  cautiously  written 
books  leave  morsels  for  minor  complaints. 
Should  Finland  and  Austria  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  noncommunist  developed  countries 
if  Italy  is  Included  (page  505)?  in  fact,  data 
from  communist  countries  are  generally  ex¬ 
cluded  on  the  grounds  of  inadequacy  and  non- 
comparability.”  W.  P.  Strassmann 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:52  Je  ’67  lOOOw 
Choice  4:724  S  ’67  140w 

“Professor  Kuznets  is  Internationally  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  national  income  accounting 
study  of  economic  growth.  He  is  both  learned 
and  painstaking.  Consequently  this  600-odd 
page  survey  of  quantitative  knowledge  about 
economic  growth  provides  us  with  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  work.  The  trouble  is  only  that,  being  en¬ 
cyclopaedic,  it  reads  like  an  encyclopaedia 
article.  While  specialists  will  have  to  read  it 
all,  the  rest  of  us  can  derive  satisfaction  just 
from  knowing  that  it  is  there.’’ 

Economist  223:147  An  8  ’67  80w 


KUZNETSOV,  ANATOLY.  Babi  Tar;  a  doc- 
umentar.v  novel;  tr.  by  Jacob  Guralsky;  il.  by 
S.  Brodsky.  399p  $5.95  Dial  press 

67-18091 

Leo  Gruliow  in  an  introductory  note  states 
that  the  author  “was  twelve  years  old  when 
the  Germans  took  Kiev  in  1941.  He  lived  near 
Babi  Yar — Old  Wives’  Gully — a  ravine  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  In  this  ravine  the 
Nazis  massacred  almost  200,000  persons  during 
the  two-year  occupation.  Kuznetsov  .  .  .  but¬ 
tressed  his  boyhood  recollections  by  studying 
the  leaflets,  posters  and  newspapers  of  the 
occupation  period,  interviewed  persons  who 
had  survived  and  wove  the  whole  into  a  .  .  . 
narrative,  which  .  .  .  began  to  appear  serially 
in  the  Moscow  magazine  Yunost  (Youth)  in 
the  autumn  of  1966.  .  .  .  Columbia  University’s 


.  .  .  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press 
.  .  .  printed  the  beginning  of  the  book  in  a 
translation  by  Jacob  Guralsky  [and  Mai'y 
Mackler].  .  .  .  Mr.  Guralsky  [translated]  the 
text  for  this  edition  [from]  copies  of  the 
Russian  magazine  text.” 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  27:25  Ap  15  ’67  650w 
“Here  is  a  real  book.  And  not  just  be¬ 
cause  its  author  claims  an  authentic  purpose 
for  it,  nor  because  its  publication  in  Moscow 
last  fall  was  the  first  open  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  this  death  camp  on  Russian  soil. 
.  .  .  And  it’s  not  real  just  because  ‘everything 
in  this  book  is  the  truth,’  because  Kuznetsov 
experienced  most  of  these  things  himself.  Not 
because  he  was  there  but  because  he  is  here, 
in  this  book.  You  feel  his  presence.  .  .  . 
Words  used  by  a  man  of  spirit  are  mysteriously 
tinctured,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  decent, 
loving,  and  sane  human  being  that  makes 
this  a  fine  book,  not  the  ghastly  revelations 
of  its  contents  nor  any  clever  emotional  en¬ 
gineering.  It  gives  it  stylistic  vivacity  even 
in  translation  (an  excellent  one),  it  gives  its 
people  the  inner  dimensions  of  real  life, 
humor,  beauty,  inconsistency.”  Robert  Granat 
Book  Week  pl4  Mr  26  ’67  480w 
Choice  4:538  J1  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  13 
’67  750w 

Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Commonweal  86:348  Je  9  ’67  850w 
“Kuznetsov’s  claim  to  actual  and  factual 
historical  truth  places  an  additional  burden  on 
his  narrative.  Judged  as  fiction  by  the  usual 
literary  standards,  it  deserves  every  praise  as 
a  highly  competent  professional  work,  deeply 
felt  and  deeply  moving,  compassionate,  ironic 
and  horrifying,  but  never  despairing.  It  com¬ 
municates  all  this  to  this  reviewer  despite  the 
somewhat  heavy-handed  translation.  As  a 
historical  document,  however,  its  flaws  are 
many  and  glaring.  The  main  one  is  the  sin 
of  omission  [which]  .  .  .  distorts  the  overall 
picture  in  the  interests  of  the  shifting  Party 
line  and  Socialist  Realism.  The  resulting 
black-and-white  picture  lacks  all  the  agonizing 
moral  dilemmas  that  arose  from  the  choice 
available,  that  is,  the  choice  between  two 
evils,  both  approaching  the  absolute.  .  .  . 

The  very  same  naivete  that  adds  authenticity, 
immediacy,  and  punch  to  the  story  of  _  a  12- 
year-old,  appears  disingenuous  in  a  writer  of 
mature  years.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  67  330w 

Reviewed  by  T.  S.  Szasz  _ _ „„„„ 

New  Repub  156:21  Je  10  67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Plelen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:4  Je  15  67  1600w 
“As  a  political  and  historical  document,  the 
book  is  .  .  .  an  apparently  truthful,  although 
limited,  record  of  Kiev  under  German  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  author  tells  honestly  what  he  saw 
.  .  .  and  does  not  avoid  some  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  that  period.  .  .  .  The  new 
Soviet  concern  for  historical  accuracy  is  re¬ 
flected  throughout  ‘Babi.  Yar.’  .  .  .  Judged 

strictly  on  literary  merit,  it  falls  short  of 
brilliance.  The  author’s  penchant  for  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  ‘this  is  the  truth’  becomes  weary¬ 
ing,  his  attribution  to  himself  of  thoughts  un¬ 
likely  to  be  held  by  a  teen-age  boy  sometimes 
annoying,  and  his  documentary  use  of  head¬ 
lines  and  announcements  from  German  and 
collaborationist  newspapers  suffers  seriously  in 
comparison  to,  say,  Dos  Passos’.  Still,  Mi\ 
Kuznetsov  is  a  writer  of  considerable  skill,  and 
he  re-creates  the  sights  and  smells  and  ten¬ 
sions  of  occupied  Kiev  with  artful  clarity  and 
detail.  His  ‘characters’  .  .  .  would  stand  by 
themselves  even  without  the  morbid  fascina¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  setting.”  George  Feifer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  9  ’67  1700w 
Newsweek  69:112A  Mr  13  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Kalb 

Sat  R  50:37  Mr  11  ’67  1150w 
Time  89:96  Ap  7  ’67  600w 
TLS  p613  J1  13  ’67  1150w 
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LAAS,  WILLIAM, 
guide  for  young 
housekeeping 


ed.  Good  housekeeping’s 
homemakers.  See  Good 
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LABAREE,  LEONARD  W.,  ed.  The  papers  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  v  10.  Bee  Franklin,  B. 


LABEDZ,  LEOPOLD,  jt.  ed.  The  state  of 
Soviet  studies.  See  Laqueur,  W.  Z. 


LACHOUQUE,  HENRY.  The  last  days  of 
Napoleon's  empire;  from  Waterloo  to  St 
Helena;  tr.  by  Lovett  F.  Edwards.  299p  pl 
•$5.95  Orion 

944.05  Napoldon  I.  Emperor  of  the  French. 
France — History — 1799-1914  67-12915 


An  account  of  two  months  of  French  history 
from  the  defeat  at  "Waterloo,  on  June  19,  1S15, 
.  .  .  [to]  August  9,  [when  Napoleon]  embarked 
for  Saint  Helena.  .  .  Examining  French  and 

British  archives,  the  author  uncovers  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  intrigues,  plots  and  complicated  be¬ 
trayals.”  (Publisher's  note)  French  title:  Les 
derniers  jours  de  !  empire.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘There  is  a  wealth  of  mildly  interesting  de¬ 
tail  here,  but  the  book  is  really  only  woi-th 
purchasing  as  an  adjunct  to  already  well 
stocked  collections.” 

Choice  4:897  O  ‘67  140w 


‘‘The  Minister  of  Poiice  Fouchd’s  machina¬ 
tions,  the  generals’  fulminations,  the  new  king’s 
intransigence,  Napoleon’s  indecision — all  the 
events  that  produced  such  excitement  are 
brought  out  in  this  excellent  history  of 
Napoleon’s  downfall.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
both  the  informed  layman  and  the  general 
reader.”  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:1483  Ap  1  '67  130w 
‘‘A  sympathetic  (or  fiercely  Bonapartist)  re¬ 
construction  of  the  [last]  fifty  days.  .  .  .  It  is 
possible  that  M.  Lachouque’s  vision  of.  Napole¬ 
on  is  a  bit  bemused,  but  he  writes  with  vigor 
and  precision,  and  he  presents  his. views  with 
a  persuasiveness  that  is  hard  to  resist.” 

New  Yorker  43:151  Je  10  ’67  80w 


LACHOUQUE,  HENRY.  Napoleon’s  battles:  a 
history  of  his  campaigns;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Roy  Monkcom.  479p  il  maps  $11.50  Dutton 
940.2  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French. 
France — History — Consulate  and  empire, 

1799-1815  67-12229 


The  author  discusses  in  sequence  Napole¬ 
on’s  military  campaigns,  from  the  conquest  of 
Italy  in  1796-1797  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Index.  Originally  published  as  Napoldon,  20 
ans  de  canipagnes. 


‘‘Excellent  sketch  maps;  first-rate  illustra¬ 
tions  with  notes.  The  translator  has  maintained 
the  author’s  forceful  and  vivid  style.  Definite¬ 
ly  recommended  for  undergraduate  libraries 
and  for  students  of  Napoleonic  studies.” 

Choice  4:897  O  ’67  180w 

“The  ebb  and  flow  of  Napoleon’s  successes, 
losses,  and  retreats  are  shown  here  in  all  their 
grandeur,  misery,  and  failures.  1  found  this 
book  fascinating  and  I  believe  it  will  find  equal¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  readers  in  academic  and  public 
libraries.”  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:1620  Ap  15  ’67  150w 
“Commandant  Lachouque  writes  with  au¬ 
thority  and  has  a  long  list  of  books  to  his 
credit.  .  .  .  [This  book]  deserves  and  should 
receive  a  wide  readership.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
does  not  normally  make  simple  factual  mis¬ 
takes,  but  a  few  have  slipped  in  this  time 
(though  the  worst  stem  from  the  translator, 
not  the  author).  .  .  .  [Lachouque  has]  a  ro¬ 
mantic  attachment  to  an  imagined  image  of 
the  Emperor  and  towards  the  armies  he  com¬ 
manded.  .  .  .  [Moreover  his]  scale  is  too  small 
to  allow  full  comprehension  of  so  vast  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  emerge.  .  .  .  He  is  an  excellent  guide, 
but  he  does  not  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge. 
Mr.  [D.  G.]  Chandler  [The  Campaigns  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  BRD  1966]  does.” 

TLS  p669  J1  27  ’67  260w 


LACK,  DAVID  LAMBERT.  Population  studies 
of  birds.  341p  11  $10.10  Oxford 

698  Birds  66-73610 

The  author  “examines  in  the  light  of  recent 
studies  the  theme  of  his  earlier  book  The  Na¬ 
tural  Regulation  of  Animal  Numbers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  book  considers  .  .  .  work  on  birds  which 
has  appeared  since  1952  and  which  does  not 
duplicate  the  1954  effort.  .  .  .  The  species  in¬ 
cluded  are  13  passerine  birds,  representing 
insectivorous,  graminivorous,  and  fungivorous 
forms,  and  bigamous,  promiscuous,  and  colonial 


species  in  addition  to  the  more  commonly  treat¬ 
ed  monogamous,  solitary  nesters;  eight  other 
land  birds,  nearly  all  territorial  nesters,  some 
vegetarians  and  some  carnivores,  with  nidi- 
colous  and  nidifugous  forms  represented;  a,nd 
four  sea  birds,  all  colonial,  including  both  in- 
shoi’e  and  pelagic  species.”  (Science)  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  arguments  are  lucid;  his  data 
well  chosen;  his  list  of  authorities  and  his  own 
knowledge  impressive.  Not  a  compilation  of 
censuses  but  a  point  of  view  on  population  con¬ 
trol  in  nature.  .  .  .  Related  material  in  his 
earlier  book  is  briefly  summarized.  .  .  .  Belongs 
in  most  college  and  all  university  libraries.” 

Choice  4:60  Mr  ’67  14()w 
“Lack’s  decision  to  restrict  the  book  to  birds 
has  permitted  lim  to  write  in  greater  depth. 
He  has  been  successful  in  baring  critical,  often 
limiting,  factors  for  inspection.  ...  Of  more 
than  usual  interest  is  his  critical  approach  to 
findings  consistent  with  his  own  thesis  and  his 
efforts  to  represent  other  points  of  view.  A  use¬ 
ful  31-page  appendix,  in  three  sections,  con¬ 
siders  theoretical  controversies  concerning  ani¬ 
mal  populations.  ...  I  find  the  book  well  com¬ 
posed  and  provocative.  It  brings  together  in  one 
place  pertinent  parts  of  significant  population 
studies  and  treats  them  critically.  Although 
it  deals  chiefly  with  birds,  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  must  apply  widely  to  other  vertebrate 
and  to  invertebrate  animals.”  L.  R.  MewaJdt 

Science  155:1396  Mr  17  ’67  800w 


LACOUTURE,  JEAN.  Vietnam:  between  two 
truces;  with  an  introd.  by  Joseph  Kraft;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Konrad  Kellen  and  Joel 
Carmichael.  295p  $5.95  Random  house 

959.7  Vietnam — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — -Vietnam. 

Vietnam — Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-11982 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Joiner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:216  Mr  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  David  Wurfel 

Pacific  Affairs  39:408  fall-winter  ’66- 
’67  600w 

TLS  pl02  F  9  ’67  400w 


LAEUCHLl,  SAMUEL.  The  serpent  and  the 
dove;  five  essays  on  eariy  Christianity.  256p 
$5.95  Abingdon 

270.1  Church  history — Primitive  and  early 
church  66-21193 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  that  “  ‘a  linear 
progression  from  Christ  through  history  does 
not  exist,’  for  in  each  moment  Christ  and  Anti- 
Christ,  dove  and  serpent,  are  at  work.”  (Chris¬ 
tian  Century)  “The  five  essays  are  concerned 
with  (1)  the  successive  periods  of  peace  and 
persecution  in  which  the  church  lived  between 
217  and  337,  and  their  consequences  for  the 
church’s  life;  (2)  the  significant  issues  involved 
in  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea:  (3)  the  quest  for  the  real  Constan¬ 
tine  and  the  permanent  ambigTiities  of  his  ca¬ 
reer — and  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  him: 
(4)  the  church  as  communio  peccatorum  and 
at  the  same  time  communio  sanctorum,  and 
finally  (5)  the  unity  of  the  church,  never  con¬ 
cretely  realized  but  always  eschatological.” 
(J  Religion)  Chronology.  Index. 


Choice  4:866  O  ’67  160w 

“The  book  raises  an  interesting  historical 
question.  No  reputable  church  historian  would 
deny  that  ‘the  serpent  is  at  work  on  both 
sides,’  in  persecution  and  in  victory,  inside  and 
outside  the  church.  But  must  not  the  his¬ 
torian,  as  such,  take  the  risk  of  deciding  what 
is  more  serpentine  and  what  more  dove-like? 
.  .  .  Laeuchli’s  persistent  emphasis  on  the 
dialectic  at  work  in  the  early  church  sometimes 
obscures  the  developments — good  and  neces¬ 
sary — which  took  place,  the  resolutions  and 
solutions  which  gave  fresh  impetus  to  growth, 
change  and  innovation.  ...  In  places  [the  au¬ 
thor]  dons  the  mantle  of  a  theologian  and  says 
some  provocative  things  about  contemporary 
issues.”  R.  L.  Wilken 

Christian  Century  84:1577  D  21  ’66  600w 

“Anyone  who  thinks  that  early  church  his¬ 
tory  is  uninteresting  and  boring  .  .  .  should 
look  at  The  Serpent  and  the  Dove.  .  .  .  [The 
author,  professor  of  patristics  at  Garret 
Theological  Seminary]  writes  as  a  human  being 
about  human  beings  and  even  for  human 
beings,  and  therefore  illuminates  the  human  his- 
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tory  of  the  church.  .  .  .  The  only  criticism  I 
should  make  is  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
tangible  unity  of  the  church  is  underemphas¬ 
ized.  .  .  .  Liturgical  variations  are  undeniable, 
but  more  might  be  made  of  the  underlying 
unity  in  what  Dix  called  ‘the  shape  of  the 
liturgy.’  Such  matters,  however,  would  not 
modify  the  rightness  of  what  Laeuchli  has  bril¬ 
liantly  presented.”  R.  M.  Grant 

J  Religion  47:275  J1  ’67  BOOw 


LAFFIN,  JOHN.  Boys  in  battle.  192p  pi  $3.95 
Abelard-Schuman 

355.3  Soldiers — Juvenile  literature.  Boys — 
Juvenile  literature  67-2202 

The  author  offers  ‘‘vignettes  of  boy  soldiers, 
their  military  education  and  gallantry  In  action 
from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  Korean 
War.”  (Commonweal)  Index.  “Grades  eight  to 
ten.”  (Library  J) 


"The  author,  with  an  amazing  background  of 
historical  knowledge.  .  .  does  not  make  war 
attractive.  But  he  does  recount  the  brave  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  very  young,  and  exposes  his  read¬ 
ers  to  some  rather  incredible  deeds.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  find  an  inspired  audience  and  through 
illustrations  and  anecdotes  might  lead  them  to 
other  books  of  history.” 

Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  70w 
"This  book,  by  a  military  historian,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well- written.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  ’67  50w 

[YA] 


LAFFIN,  JOHN.  The  hunger  to  come.  207p  pl 
$4.95  Abelard-Schuman 

301.52  Food  supply.  Population  66-15597 
A  British  journalist  presents  a  “picture  of 
present  and  future  malnutrition  and  starva¬ 
tion  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  [He]  argues  that  American  prosperity 
cannot  last  more  than  another  fifteen  years  at 
the  current  rate  of  population  growth,  because 
the  increased  need  for  public  services  will 
swamp  the  economy  at  the  very  time  that 
natural  resources  will  greatly  diminish;  that,  by 
1982.  one  in  four  of  the  world’s  population  will 
be  Chinese:  and  places  these  problems  in  a 
political  and  economic  context.  .  .  .  His  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  drastic  program  of  wmrld-wide  birth 
control  combined  with  unprecedented  efforts  to 
increase  food  production,  particularly  food 
from  the  sea.”  (Nation)  Annotated  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Several  authors  have  been  inspired  to  write 
about  the  ‘population  explosion,’  but  none  pre¬ 
sent  the  stark  realities  of  the  resultant  and 
potential  human  suffering  more  vividly  than 
Baffin.  .  .  .  Divergent  views  are  fairly  .dis¬ 
cussed.  Pertinent  statistical  data  are  effectively 
used  w'ithout  the  usual  dryness  associated  with 
the  use  of  statistics.  Photographs  contribute  to 
the  overall  coverage.  The  index  is  inadequate, 
but  not  seriously  limiting.  The  style  is  lucid; 
the  use  of  technical  terms  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Every  educated  person  should  be 
confronted  with  the  information  presented 
here.  Definitely  recommended.” 

Choice  4:548  J1  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christrnan 

Nation  204:508  Ap  17  '67  170w 


LAFFIN,  JOHN.  Links  of  leadership:  thirty 
centuries  of  command.  304p  maps  $6  Verry 
355.409  Military  history.  Generals 

Ldd- loby I J 


The  author’s  “argument  is  that  every  great 
commander  is  a  link  in  a  chain  of  collective 
experience,  transmitted  through  history  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  from  one  to 
another.  Bach  of  his  battles  is  therefore 
studied  In  the  light  of  its  predecessors,  to 
show  how  the  lessons  of  experience  emerge 
again  and  again.”  (TLS) 


“An  Interesting.  well  written  pot-boiler 
which  Is  not  recommended  for  college  libraries. 
Baffin’s  Idea  is  sound  enough  ‘Even’  victorious 
military  commander  has  inherited  something 
of  his  ability  .  .  .  from  his  professional  pre¬ 
decessors  .  But  his  less-than-sophomoric 

development  of  this  idea  is  illustrated  by  such 
typical  subheads  as  .  .  .  the  Not-so-Great  War: 
The  German  Spartan  ^  System:  ’The  French 
Roman  System.  1900-18:  Decline  In  the  Art 


“[Mr.  Baffin  Is]  provocative  and  not  without 
his  prejudices.  .  .  .  There  are  also  gaps  in 
his  coverage:  air  operations  come  in  at  the 


end  of  the  First  World  War,  but  naval  opera¬ 
tions  (apart  from  Pearl  Harbour)  not  at  all. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  a  sound  and 
sober  account  of  several  dozen  outstanding 
commanders  and  their  battles,  in  which  un¬ 
necessary  theorizing  is  not  allowed  to  over¬ 
burden  the  narrative  interest.  ...  In  practice 
what  [Mr.  Baffin]  has  written  is  an  interesting 
and  readable  contribution  to  popular  military 
history  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  demon¬ 
strate  any  new  thesis.  Its  theoretical  inade¬ 
quacy  is  due  to  his  failure  to  distinguish 
methodically  the  different  categories  of  his 
analysis.” 

TLS  p934  O  13  ’66  850w 


LAFFIN,  JOHN.  New  geography,  1966-67.  See 
New  geography,  1966-67 


LAFFIN,  JOHN.  Tommy  Atkins:  the  story  of 
the  English  soldier.  (Leisure  time  bk)  235p 
pl  $9.50  Soccer 

355.1  Great  Britain.  Army — Military  life. 
Soldiers — Great  Britain.  Great  Britain— His¬ 
tory,  Military  [66-66379] 

From  the  time  of  Cromwell  to  the  present, 
the  author  covers  the  story  of  the  English 
soldier,  whose  sobriquet  is  “Tommy  Atkins.” 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  English  soldier’s  origins,  training, 
punishments,  disgraces,  accomplishments,  and 
glories  are  described  in  detail.  Mr.  Baffin,  who 
has  written  much  on  military  history,  is  skillful 
and  facile  in  his  use  of  sources.  He  writes  with 
pride  about  the  individual  soldier’s  valiance 
and  heroism:  and  with  candor  on  the  horrors 
of  war.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  collection  of  quotations  by  friends  and 
foes  on  the  subject  of  Tommy  Atkins.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent.  Recommended  for 
general  and  academic  libraries.”  E.  R.  Alexan¬ 
der 

Library  J  92:2771  Ag  ’67  140w 
“Reared  on  Henty  and  Kipling,  [the  author 
is]  scornful  of  ‘the  anti-militarists,  the  anti- 
bomb  agitators  and  the  anti-colonialists’  who 
question  his  boyhood  enthusiasms.  Mr  Baffin 
has  already  written  profiles  of  the  Australian, 
Scottish  and  German  soldier  and  some  popular 
biographies  and  histories  with  Hentyesque 
titles.  .  .  .  The  present  volume,  though  not 
free  from  occasional  embarrassments,  is  a  good 
deal  more  interesting  than  the  author’s  back¬ 
ground  and  prejudices  would  lead  one  to  ex¬ 
pect.  .  .  .  Tommy  Atkins  [is]  described  here 
with  affection  and  understanding.”  Terence 
H©€l3/S 

New  Statesman  73:193  F  10  ’67  370w 


LE  IGLESIA.  MARIA  ELENA  De.  See  Iglesia, 
M.  E.  de  la 


LAING,  R.  D.  The  politics  of  experience.  138p 
$4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

301.1  Human  relations.  Social  psychology. 

Conformity  67-11689 

A  British  psychiatrist,  author  of  Sanity,  Mad¬ 
ness,  and  the  Family  (BRD  1965)  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  previously  published  in  various 
iournals  over  the  past  five  years  discusses 
■“man  as  an  alienated  creature.  .  .  .  The  author 
posits  a  ‘social  phenomenology’  in  which  he 
relies  on  inference — the  mode  of  knowing.  .  .  . 
The  effort  aims  at  plumbing  the  roots  of  hurtian 
existence,  man’s  being  and  non-being,  in  order 
to  describe  the  presently  inescapable  funda¬ 
ments  of  life.”  (Library  J) 


Book  Week  p  3  J1  9  ’67  2050W 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solortaroff 
Choice  4:806  O  ’67  130w 


“Throughout,  one  senses  the  author's  pre¬ 
sence  bearing  immediate  witness  to  this  pro¬ 
vocative  statement  of  man’s  continuum  as  a 
being  and  telling  of  his  hope  for  him.  No 
reader  in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology 
and  related  subjects  will  want  to  miss  reading 
this  work.  The  sophisticated  lay  reader  will 
easily  find  it  a  highly  rewarding  and  enriching 
experience.”  Louis  De  Rosls 

Library  J  92:2167  Je  1  ’67  240w 


"Dr.  Baing  is  no  glib  and  smart-aleck  critic, 
masquerading  as  a  psychiatrist.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  clinical  research  to  .his  credit.  .  .  .  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  his  discussion  of  insan¬ 
ity,  even  if  one  does  not  accept  his  vieTroomt 
completely.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  book  Laing 
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LAING,  R.  D.^ — Continued 

demonstrates  what  he  means  by  offering  us 
first  a  ‘case-history’  and  then  in  a  chapter  called 
’The  Bird  of  Paradise.’  his  own  flight  of  fancy 
and  terror.  These  last  pages  do  not  read  eas¬ 
ily.  ...  In  any  event  the  book  as  a  whole  pre¬ 
sents  an  exceptionally  courageous  psychiatrist 
who  is  willing  to  plumb  his  own  depths  and 
challenge  head-on  the  hypocrisy  and  duplicity 
of  his  own  profession  and  the  larger  society  of 
which  it  is  so  prominent  a  part.  I  can  only 
hope  that  he  will  be  heard  and  heard  respect¬ 
fully.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  166:24  My  13  ’67  2950w 
“What  is  refreshing  and  exciting  in  Laing 
is  not  his  glorification  of  the  irrational — of 
which  he  is  sometimes  accused  by  psychia¬ 
trists  and  psychoiogists  who  preach  adapta¬ 
tion — but  his  frank  challenge:  ‘Adaptation  to 
what?  To  society?  To  a  mad  world?’  ...  I 
have  already  Implied  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
a  main  criticism  of  Laing — that  he  glorifies 
schizophrenia.  Rather,  he  humanizes  it.  In 
this  humanizing,  Laing’ s  words  have  in  them 
the  ring  of  Blake  and  Dostoevsky  in  literature, 
and  of  Sullivan  in  psychiat^.  Nevertheless 
there  remains  a  real  problem  in  Laing’ s  work. 
If,  with  respect  to  psychic  problems,  he  rejects 
the  concept  of  ’illness,’  what  criteria,  what 
norms  does  he  have  as  alternatives?  .  .  .  [This 
book!  will  excite,  even  enthrall  many  readers, 
and  disturb  and  anger  others.  But  no  one  who 
reads  [it!  will  remain  unaffected.”  Rollo  May 
Sat  R  60:37  My  20  ’67  2160w 


LAIRD,  DOROTHY.  Queen  Elizabeth:  the 
queen  mother  and  her  support  to  tlie  throne 
during  four  reigns.  347p  pi  $6.95  Putnam 
B  or  92  Elizabeth,  consort  of  George  VI, 
King  of  Great  Britain  66-20284 

An  authorized  biography  of  Britain’s  Queen 
Mother.  Index. 


"Though  this  cannot  stand  as  a  complete 
biography,  there  aie  enough  anecdotes  to  de¬ 
light  those  who  have  adopted  the  royal  family 
as  their  own.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ja  6  ’67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“Disciples  of  Mr  James  Laver  or  any  other 
fashion  historian  should  read  [this]  approved 
biography  of  .  .  .  the  Queen  Mother  .  .  . 

which  minutely  describes  every  ensemble  she 
wore  from  her  wedding  in  1923,  to  the  present 
day.  The  intervals  between  fashion  notes  are 
padded  with  panegyrics  which  would  bring  a 
blush  to  the  face  of  Comrade  Mao.”  Desmond 
McNamara 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7  ’66  190w 


LAIRD,  JEAN  E.  Around  the  house  like  magic. 
222p  ^4.95  Harper 

640  Home  economics  67-11351 

This  book  contains  pointers  on  decorating, 
cleaning,  storing,  gardening,  sewing,  entertam¬ 
ing,  family  care  and  related  topics.  Some  of 
this  material  originally  appeared  in  different 
form  in  the  author’s  newspaper  column.  Index. 


“Browsing  through  this  book  is  like  getting 
a  shot  of  enthusiasm.  Those  pesky  irrita¬ 
tions  that  get  housewives  down  aren’t  such 
thorns  after  all  .  .  .  The  index  is  good,  and 
although  the  hint  you’re  looking  for  will  be 
under  such  general  headings  as  ‘Things  Mrs. 
Fix-it  Can  Fix,’  ...  or  ‘Lunch  Box  and  Picnic 
Ideas,’  skimming  a  page  to  look  for  a  specific 
answer  means  you’ll  probably  also  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  another  problem  too,  one  that  you 
might  have  thought  insolvable.  All  in  all,  there 
are  at  least  a  1000  tips.”  Audrey  Cahill 
Library  J  92:1833  My  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plS  Je  4  ’67  20w 


LAL,  P.,  tr.  The  Dhammapada.  See  The  Dham- 
mapada 


LALL.  ARTHUR.  Modern  international  nego¬ 
tiation:  principles  and  practice.  404p  $8.95 
Columbia  univ.  press 

327  International  relations.  United  Nations 

66-17587 

The  author  “presently  in  the  School  of  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  and 
formerly  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 


tions,  discusses  modern  means  of  negotiatmn. 
These  include  conferences,  commis^ons,  m- 
quiries,  mediatory  and  conciliatory  efforts  (bi¬ 
lateral  and  unilateral),  mostly  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Hill 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:201  Mr  67  420w 
“A  book  of  unusual  value  to.  both  pra,cti- 
tioners  and  students  of  international  relations 
.  .  .  about  aspects  common  to  all  or  many 
negotiations.  .  .  .  'The  book  is  notable  for  its 
objectivity,  impartiality,  and  wisdom.  The  read¬ 
er  will  learn  from  it  much  about  the  current 
state  of  the  world,  both  in  general  and  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  also  will  profit  by  sage  advice  on  what 
wise  statesmanship  and  informed  opinion 
might  do  to  improve  it.”  Quincy  Wright 
Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:32  O  ’67  2200w 


Choice  4:586  J1  ;67  180w 

“Concrete  examples  of  [negotiations]  .  .  . 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume  and 
make  it  more  understandable .  As  an  Indian 
and  therefore  a  product  of  one  of  the  newer 
states,  Mr.  Lall  emphasizes  the  part  these 
states  should  play,  a.n,d  stresses  the  effect 
emerging  states  may  have  on  the  development 
of  international  law.  While  noting  that  sheer 
power  still  continues  to  dominate  intemationl 
relations,  Lall  does  indicate  some  optimism 
over  the  progress  of  negotiation  through  law. 
Recommended  for  university  and  research  col¬ 
lections.”  Donald  Wasson 

Library  J  91:4674  O  1  ’66  140w 

“No  man  could  be  more  qualified  than  Mr. 
Lall  by  experience,  by  professional  competence, 
by  taste  and  temperament,  and  by  the  values 
which  he  cherishes,  to  write  a  book  about  mod¬ 
ern  international  negotiation.  .  .  .  [Nonetheless,] 
he  remains  too  good  a  diplomat  to  write  a  very 
revealing  book.  His  book  reflects  a  wide  and  rich 
diplomatic  experience  .  .  .  but  it  reflects  his 
experience  in  a  discreet  and  muted  light.  .  .  . 
Professor  Lall,  in  fact,  refines  into  abstraction 
the  experience  of  Ambassador  Lall.  ...  Yet 
readers  would  do  well  to  stifle  the  impatience 
they  are  likely  to  feel  during  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  For  not  only  does  the  book  contain  many 
valuable  asides,  pregnant  obiter  dicta,  and 
precious  lumps  of  experience  which  have  happily 
suiwived  the  process  of  refinement,  but  the 
method  itself  .gives  some  results  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  that  are  significant  and  valu¬ 
able.  .  .  .  [This]  is  an  important  and  authorita¬ 
tive  work:  it  has  the  virtues  of  detachment — 
there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  so-called 
‘Indian  self-righteousness’ — of  measure,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  fascination  with  its  subject.” 
C.  C.  O’Brien 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  P  19  ’67  700w 

“[Mr.  Lall]  has  written  a  well-thought-out 
and  .scholarly  work  .  .  .  [which]  carefully 

describe.?  events  that  lead  up  to  a  crisis;  the 
proceedings  in  the  United  Nations  or  other 
organizations  .  .  .  the  various  steps,  plays,  and 
counterplays  that  take  place  in  order  to  bring 
the  contestant  parties  to  the  negotiating  table. 

.  .  .  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  [he]  sets  forth 
various  principles  which  he  derives  from  the 
preceding  discussion.  These  are  at  once 
cogently  formulated,  persuasive  and  logical.  .  .  . 
The  author  makes  it  clear  that  when  the  lead¬ 
ing  powers  are  in  agreement  many  matters 
which  do  not  affect  their  vital  interests  can  be 
settled  by  negotiation.  .  .  .  Even  thou.gh  some 
ot  his  conclusions  appe.ar  contradicting  [his] 
thorough  ex.amination  of  recent  international 
negotiations  should  prove  a  most  useful  com¬ 
pendium.”  A.  H.  Dean 

Sat  R  50:31  Ja  7  ’67  llOOw 


HOWARD  ROBERTS.  The  far 
1846-1912;  a  territorial  history. 

B60p  il  $10  Yale  univ.  press 

979  Southwest,  New — History  66-12505 

The  author’s  “purpose  Is  the  illumination  of 
the  Dark  Age  of  American  historiography’ ; 
the  territorial  stage  of  political  development. 
■A  study  of  the  Dakota  Territoiy  by  the  same 
schola-r  led  to  several ....  conclusions  which. 
In  order  to  be  verified,  required  further  ap¬ 
plication.  [The  study  under  review  considered] 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  .  . 
Several  criteria  are  used  to  prove  that  ter- 
ntonal  history  is  possessed  of  both  general  and 
specific  lessons.  Land  tenure,  church  and  state 
public  schools,  judicial  systems,  and 
political  motives  provide  [the]  framework  for 
[this  study].  (Choice)  Bibiography. 

Reviewed  by  D.  C.  Cutter 

Am  Hist  R  72:1496  J1  ’67  380w 
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"The  selection  of  the  ‘Four  Corners  States’ 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
was  well  conceived.  These  regions  share  sev¬ 
eral  geographic  characteristics  but  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  economic  structure  and  cultural 
pattern.  It  is  this  social  diversity  which  gives 
this  study  its  merit  and  permits  the  reader  to 
cite  Lamar’s  evidence  as  supporting  cultural 
as  opposed  to  environmental  determinism.  .  .  . 
This  [is  a]  unique,  interpretative  study  which 
doubles  as  a  handbook  of  facts  on  the  areas 
involved.  General  impressions  which  remain 
after  a  survey  of  events  and  personalities  are 
most  valuable.  Ail  libraries  with  Western  col¬ 
lections  will  need  the  volume.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  would  serve  very  well  as  required  reading 
in  Westei’n  historiography  seminars.  An  ex¬ 
haustive  bibliography,  a  useful  index,  and 
plates  of  leading  figures.” 

Choice  3:953  D  ’66  210w 
"The  scope  of  this  excellent  book  is  large, 
in  both  geography  and  chronology.  .  .  .  Deter¬ 
mining  the  book’s  title  must  have  been  a  vex¬ 
ing  problem,  and  many  readers  will  surely  be 
taken  aback  to  find  Colorado  and  Utah  con¬ 
sidered  as  far  southwestern  states.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  volume,  they  may  find  themselves  still 
unconvinced  that  it  is  based  upon  a  valid 
regional  concept:  but  the  study  is  useful  and 
very  skillfully  done.  .  .  .  The  scholarship  is 
deep  as  well  as  broad  .  .  .  [although  the  author! 
is  not  beyond  need  of  correction  in  a  few  slight 
matters  of  fact.  .  .  .  These. are  details,  how¬ 
ever,  which  do  not  detract  from  the  generally 
masterly  effect  of  this  study.”  J.  P.  Bloom 

J  Am  Hist  53:825  Mr  ’67  380w 


LAMARR,  HEDY.  Ecstasy  and  me:  my  life  as 
a  woman.  318p  il  $5.95  Bartholomew  house 
B  or  92  66-25426 

The  movie  star’s  autobiography. 


“Ecstasy  and  Me  is  either  the  worst  piece  of 
trash  ever  written  or  a  revolving,  blue-ribbon, 
pluperfect  put-on.”  L.  L.  King- 

New  Repub  155:.34  N  26  ’66  1300w 
“[This  book]  contains  enough  varied  and 
exotic  sexual  adventures  to  satisfy  any  read¬ 
er’s  appetite,  ajid  reflects  at  length  on  the 
paradox  that  while  all  these  excitements  were 
going  on  producers  kept  telling  her  that  of 
course  she  could  not  play  sexy  roles  because 
she  was  too  much  of  a  lady.  The  book  Is 
equipped  with  introductions  by  a  psychologist 
and  a  doctor,  who  recommend  it  in  excitable 
terms  as  a  document  of  medical  interest.  This 
it  may  or  may  not  be,  but  clearly  Miss  Lamarr 
has  a  head  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  story  is 
Intelligently  written,  with  an  unexpectedly 
lively  sense  of  humour.” 

TLS  p329  Ap  20  ’67  300w 


LAMB,  ALASTAIR.  The  Kashmir  problem:  a 
historical  survey  [Eng  title:  Crisis  In  Kashmir, 
1947  to  19661.  163p  maps  $5  Praeger 
954.6  Kashmir — ^History  67-11660 

An  historical  survey  of  the  dispute  between 
India  and  Pakistan  for  the  control  of  Kashmir. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  has  not  consulted  the  files  in 
India  or  Pakistan,  the  two  sides  most  Interested 
In  the  Kashmir  problem.  He  has  not  even  con¬ 
sulted  the  British  archival  sources.  [This]  is 
a  historical  sketch  based  on  published  ma,terial, 
without  adequate  footnotes.  .  .  .  [It]  may 

serve  the  interest  of  lay  readers,  who  have  not 
read  anything  at  all  on  the  problem.  Unsuit¬ 
able  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  140w 

“An  informative  rdsumd  of  the  still  unresolved 
Kashmir  problem.  .  .  .  The  solution,  says  the 
the  author,  is  to  divide  Kashmir:  the  sections 
with  Hindu  and  Buddhist  majorities  should  go 
to  India,  and  the  areas  with  Moslem  majorities 
should  go  to  Pakistan.  Although  his  account  is 
based  on  newspapers  and  other  sources,  Mr. 
Lamb  has  limited  his  footnotes  in  order  to 
present  a  short,  readable,  authoritative  book. 
It  is  recommended  for  large  libraries.”  G.  P. 
Schoyer  j  p  jg  .g^ 

“We  did  (though  not  unaided)  divide  Hindu 
from  Moslem.  But  the  damage  would  have  been 
lessened  if  Congress  leaders  had  not  insisted 
on  carrying  on,  after  1947,  the  battle  they  had 
already  lost  with  the  creation  of  Pakistan.  .  .  . 
The  merit  of  Crisis  in  Kashmir  is  Mr  Lamb’s 
argument  that  this,  not  legality  or  territorial 
integrity,  is  the  essence  of  Indian  attitudes 


toward  Kashmir.  Otherwise  his  book  is  a  coin- 
petent  survey  of  the  dispute,  but  one  that  adds 
little  to  what  is  already  known.  It  may  dis¬ 
appoint  those  who  admire  his  works  of  scholar¬ 
ship.”  Stephen  Hugh-Jones 

New  Statesman  72:842  D  2  ’66  140w 


LAMB,  H.  H.  The  changing  clhnate:  sel.  pa¬ 
pers.  236p  il  maps  $8  Barnes  &  Noble 
551.6  Meteorology  [66-683881 

This  is  a  collection  “of  six  previously-pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  two  unpublished  lectures. 
.  .  .  Parts  1,  3,  7  and  8  present  the  main 
evidence  of  climate  change.  Part  2  .  .  .  con¬ 
siders  the  modifications  in  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  that  must  accompany 
climatic  change.  .  .  .  Part  4  deals  with  the 
analysis  and  mapping  of  meteorological  data 
for  the  recent  historical  period,  while  Part  5 
discusses  the  role  of  the  atmosphere  and 
oceans  in  fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  ice 
sheets  and  mountain  glaciers.  Part  6  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  clhnatic  history  of  a  part  of 
Scotland  in  medieval  and  post-medieval  times.” 
(TLS)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Author  and 
subject  indexes. 


“The  printing  by  offset  is  quite  uneven  due 
to  the  different  sizes  and  styles  of  type  used 
in  the  originals.  More  important  are  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  editorial  styles  in  the  handling  of 
citations  and  bibliography,  and  in  the  quality 
of  maps  and  graphs.  Lamb  is  generally  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  but  there  are  some  curious  state¬ 
ments  such  as  the  one  about  the  Viking  ship 
that  traversed  the  Northwest  Passage  and 
ultimately  appeared  in  tlie  Gulf  of  California! 
As  a  general  study  of  climatic  change  this 
book  lacks  the  scope  and  the  rigor  of  the 
older  Climatic  Change  edited  by  [Harlow! 
Shapley  [BRD  1954],  .  .  .  Advanced  under¬ 
graduates  with  sorrie  prior  experience  in  cli¬ 
matological  literature  should  find  the  book 
useful  tliough  they  may  be  annoyed  at  the 
repetition  that  results  from  pulling  together 
papers  which  were  published  over  the  short 
span  of  five  years.” 

Choice  4:1013  N  ’67  180w 


“When  a  person  has  spent  many  years  of 
concentrated  research  within  a  particular  dis¬ 
cipline,  he  and  those  who  have  followed  his 
thinking  step-by-step  through  a  series  of  special¬ 
ized  studies  will  probably  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  a  kind  of  intellectual  stocktaking. 
.  .  .  The  whole  should  then  become  greatei-  than 
the  sum  of  its  separate  parts.  The  Changing 
Climate  is  merely  a  sum.  .  .  .  Even  linking 
comments  of  corrections  and  additions  in  the 
light  of  more  recent  knowledge  or  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  followed  the  articles  (in  several 
cases  originally  published  with  the  papers) 
would  greatly  enhance  the  publication.  Simply 
1:0  reprint  the  articles  in  their  original  form 
curtails  severely  the  inherent  value  of  the  book. 
To  go  so  far  as  to  reproduce  known  errors  or 
possible  misinterpretations  .  .  .  seems  to  sacri¬ 
fice  too  much  to  ease  of  publication.  .  .  .  In¬ 
dividually,  these  [articles]  make  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  reading:  in  combination  in  this  form,  a 
great  deal  is  lost  and  little  is  gained.” 

TLS  p602  J1  6  '67  550w 


LAMOTT,  KENNETH.  The  Bastille  day  pa¬ 
rade.  247p  $4.96  McKay 

66-25563 

“In  the  central  episode  of  this  novel,  a  con¬ 
frontation  between  two  opposing  groups  of 
idealistic  demonstrators  in  San  Francisco 
sparks  an  episode  of  uncontrolled  rioting, 
murder,  and  rape.  Alexander  Webb,  a  talented 
but  neurotic  writer,  had  run  away  from  family 
and  work  to  hide  out  in  a  fishing  village  l.'is 
a  supposed  suicide].  .  .  .  Drawn  to  the  city 
by  the  possibility  that  his  daughter  will  be  in 
the  [Bastille  Day!  demonstration,  he  finds 
himself  battling  rioters,  and  the  experience 
ciwetallizes  his  vague  feelings  that  it’s  time 
to  return  to  life.  The  day’s  tumultuous  hap¬ 
penings  also  cause  Webb’s  wife  and  daughter 
to  take  a  new  look  at  themselves.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  26  ’67  500w 
“Lamott’s  characteis  are  tjqies  rather  than 
real  people.  They  engage  in  a.  great  deal  of 
earnest  analysis  as  they  move  from  one  stock 
situation  to  another.  But  throughout  the  read¬ 
ing.  the  reader  remains  unlnvolved.”  J.  M. 
Hoagland 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  ’67  140w 
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LAMOTT,  KENNETH — Oontinuedl 

“Fiction  at  its  most  effective  can  transform 
a  topical  subject  into  a  universal  one.  .  .  .  At 
its  shabbiest,  fiction  simply  manipulates  such 
a  topic  as  sensation-bait.  .  .  .  Lamott’s  latest 
novel  falls  somewhere  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  .  .  .  Webb  is  a  promisingly  complex 
character,  and  the  effect  on  family  and  friends 
of  his  return  should  have  revealed  all  sorts  of 
intricate  human  relationships.  Unfortunately, 
we  never  really  get  down  into  his  personal 
swamp.  .  .  .  No  characterization  extends  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  a  cameo  walk-on  in  an  all- 
star  epic.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  prose  ...  is  strangely 
mannered,  in  the  ladies-magazine  style. 
.  .  .  Clichds  of  thought  are  rare  in  this  novel, 
which  contains  enough  fresh  ideas  to  germinate 
any  publisher’s  seasonal  list.  Like  the  charac¬ 
ters,  however,  these  ideas  are  introduced,  hook 
the  reader,  and  are  then  whisked  offstage.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  Mr  5  ’67  700w 
“[This  is]  competently  wi-itten,  tightly  woven. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  depicts  [his  characters’] 
self-searchings  with  compassion  and  objectivity. 
.  .  .  [There]  is  a  brutal  ending  to  a  book  that 
is  often  tender  and  beautiful.  The  point  that 
Lamott  seems  most  vividly  to  have  made  is 
that  life’s  highest  significance  must  be  under¬ 
scored  in  blood.”  S.  S. 

Newsweek  69;111A  F  13  ’67  250w 


LAMPORT,  FELICIA.  Cultural  slag;  drawings 
by  Edward  Gorey.  136p  $3.95  Houghton 
817  Satire  66-19839 

“New  York  statues,  films  (foreign  and  ‘Holly- 
wooden’),  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  among  the 
phenomena  [the  writer  inspects  and  dissects  in 
this  book  of  satiricai  verse].”  (Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor) 


“I  can  imagine  this  special  brand  of  clever¬ 
ness  exasperating  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  relaxed  light  verses  of  Belloc,  say.  or  the 
hair-spring  wit  of  Auden.  .  .  .  They  will  complain 
that  Felicia  Lamport  is  too  knowing,  too  hipped 
on  her  own  wily  skills,  like  a  virtuoso  pianist 
offering  his  audience  an  exclusive  diet  of 
Etudes  d’ Execution  Transcendante.  Most  of  us, 
however,  who  enjoy  exhibitions  of  skill  for  their 
own  sake,  will  be  grateful  for  this  prolongation 
of  the  same  author’s  Scrap  Irony.”  Alan  Pryce- 
Jones 

Book  Week  pl6  F  5  ’67  450w 
“Felicia  Lamport  is  one  of  those  unnervlngly 
clever  women  who  could  take  an  assigned 
theme  like  ‘How  I  Spent  My  Summer  Vacation’ 
and  turn  it  into  a  dazzling  tour  de  verse.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  does  (‘Summer  Cum  Laude’). 
Everything  glitters  under  her  touch.  Even  the 
least  of  her  lines  seem  to  feature  its  own 
virtuoslc  fillips — an  outrageous  pun,  a  daring, 
one-toe-on-the-trapeze  rhyme.  .  .  .  This  sort 
of  thing  is  the  Christmas  candy  of  light  verse — 
pleasingly  brittle,  thin  as  a  ribbon,  and  not  too 
sweet.  It  is  so  good  of  its  kind  that  one  is 
tempted  to  make  the  mistake  of  asking  it  to  be 
more.”  M.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  D  1  '66 
200w 

“Light  verse,  seasoned  with  sardonic  wit.  .  .  . 
Sentimental,  experienced,  and  entertaining.  .  .  . 
Puns  are  [Felicia  Lamport’s]  forte,  but  puns, 
unlike  chocoiate  chips  in  a  cookie,  are  not 
valued  by  their  number.  .  .  .  [She  is]  chic, 
absolutely  up  to  date,  but  afflicted  with  a 
pleasant  case  of  nostalgia.  The  library  with 
similar  female  borrowers,  and  a  happy  budget, 
would  undoubtedly  find  both  popular.”  S.  H. 
Poundstone 

Library  J  91:4961  O  15  ‘66  60w 


LA  NAUZE,  J.  A.  Alfred  Deakln;  a  biography. 
2v  346:347-695p  il  $22.60  Cambridge 

B  or  92  Deakin,  Alfred  65-25718 

The  subject  of  this  study  “was  known  to  the 
public  during  his  lifetime  as  statesman,  orator, 
one  of  the  ‘fathers’  of  Federation,  and  three 
times  Prime  Minster  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  .  .  .  [This]  biography,  based  on  the 
great  collection  of  Deakin’ s  private  papers  and 
writings,  and  on  .  .  .  private  and  official  ma¬ 
terials  only  recently  available  in  Australia  and 
England,  deals  equally  with  the  ‘outer’  and  the 
‘inner’  life  of  this  [Australian  statesman].” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“These  two  volumes  represent  many  years  of 
painstaking  research,  .  .  .  [and]  occasionally, 
there  is  too  much  detail.  .  .  .  La  Nauze  has 
the  skiU  and  the  acute  analytic  ability  to  relate 


the  ‘outer’  to  the  ‘inner’  life  of  reading,  wr^ing, 
reflection,  and  prayer.  Deakin  s  private  d^^ 
and  deeply  personal  comments,  including  pray¬ 
ers,  are  revealing  as  they  are  wisely  and  deu- 
cately  handled.  .  .  .  La  Nauze  has 
to  conjecture  and  speculate  on  what  shattering 
action  or  incident  might  have  weighed  on 
Deakin’ s  mind  and  caused  feelings  of  snilt.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  Deakin  s  family  a^d 
friends,  and  he  Illuminates  some  little-known 
phases  of  his  public  life.  .  .  . 
tions  of  Deakin’s  speeches,  together  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  his  ventures  into  journalism  with  A^- 
tralian  and  English  newspapers,  enliven  the 
narrative.  .  .  .  La  Nauze  writes  with  vigor, 
clarity,  and  distinction  about  an  importenL 
distinguished,  and  gracious  political  figure  In 
Australian  history.  'This,  surely,  is  a  deflmtive 
work.”  S.  C.  McCulloch  ^ 

Am  Hist  R  72:681  Ja  ’67  430w 

“Mr.  La  Nauze’ s  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  historical  knowledge  are  the  chapters 
in  the  second  volume  on  . the  New  Hebrides  and 
especially  on  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
and  on  the  defence  of  Australia.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  excellently  produced,  readable  and  scholar- 
Iv  ”  "W  P  Morrell 

Engl  Hist  R  82:631  J1  ‘67  490v7 

Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Grattan 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:98  Mr  ‘67  460w 

“[Deakin  left]  an  extraordinary  maze  of 
diaries  and  other  manuscripts  which,  added  to 
all  his  journalism,  provide  a.  formidable  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  historian.  .  .  .  This  is  the  challenge 
Professor  La  Nauze  (who  has  recently  inherited 
Sir  Keith  Hancock’s  chair  at  Canberra)  ac¬ 
cepted  when  he  was  given  joint  custody  or 
Deakin’s  papers  and  set  about  compiling  the 
first  comprehensive  biography.  .  .  .  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  the  book  turns  out  to  have 
been  well  worth  waiting  for.  Without  exagger¬ 
ation  it  can  be  described  as  the  most  import^t 
contribution  to  Australian  political  biography 
which  has  yet  appeared.  In  control  of  the  vast 
material,  the  author  has  risen  to  the  occasion, 
as  has  the  publisher.  ...  By  setting  .Deakin 
clearly  in  [the  context  of  the  wider  politics  of 
the  Empire]  Professor  La  Nauze  has  performed 
a  service  for  which  modern  British  and  Imperial, 
no  less  than  Australian,  historians  will  thank 

TI  S  n.PIKI  -Te.  2.3  ’66  2150w 


LANCASTER,  OSBERT.  With  an  eye  to  the 
future;  il.  by  the  author.  156p  $4.50  Houghton 
B  or  92  67-27251 

The  cartoonist  of  the  Daily  Express  has 
written  the  second  volume  of  his  autobiography 
which  describes  tbe  1920’s  and  1930’s,  and  takes 
him  from  school  and  university  to  the  start 
of  married  life.  A  previous  volume  All  Done 
From  Memorj'  (BRD  1953)  confined  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  author’s  childhood  in  England 
just  before  the  First  World  War. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:135  N  ‘67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  16  ’67 
200w 

“A  cheery  ear  on  the  past.  Osbert  Lancaster 
.  .  .  chats  elegantly  and  amusingly  about  his 
family  (great  character,  his  mother),  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  .  .  .  and  his  social  life  up  to  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II.  He  knows  a  lot  of  the 
same  people  as  Sir  Harold  Nicolson — a  good 
friend  of  his — and,  especially  for  readers  of  Sir 
Harold's  recently  publisbed  diaries  and  letters, 
the  book  provides  a  lot  of  entertaining  side¬ 
lights  and  foot-notes  on  the  smart  sets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  ‘twenties  and  ’thirties.”  Roderick 
Cook 

Harper  235:131  N  ‘67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  93:68  Ja  1  ‘68  120w 
Reviewed  by  Bede  Longinus 

New  Statesman  '73:839  Je  16  ‘67  430w 
“The  book  is  entrancingly  illustrated.  Osbert 
Lancaster  is  not  only  funny,  he  is  also  an  acute 
observer  who  has  enjoyed  the  luck  of  having 
much  to  observe.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  the  de- 
]icious  taste  of  Oxford  life  in  the  late  1920’s.  .  .  . 
Among  the  dons  alone  there  were  some  splendid 
characters,  and  among  the  undeigraduates 
young  men  of  talent  who  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Lancaster  at  once  took  his  place 
a.mong  the  articulate  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  these  pages  he  has  much  to  say 
about  the  clever,  the  dotty  and  the  wise.  .  .  . 
He  writes,  as  he  draws,  with  close  attention 
to  detail,  and  seldom  without  a  wink.  In  a  long 
book  this  device  might  become  arch.  At  the 
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economical  length  he  has  chosen,  style  fits 
matter  to  perfection.  ...  It  is  rare  to  reaa 
a  book  which  reflects  so  unshadowed  an  en¬ 
joyment  of  living.”  Alan  Pry ce- Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  O  29  ’67  950w 

New  Yorker  43:72  D  23  ’67  80w 
‘‘Like  Max  Beerbohm,  for  whom  he  has  a 
disciple’s  admiration,  Mr.  Osbert  Lancaster  .  .  . 
has  a  similar  half-mocking  half- tender  sense 
of  period  and  a  talent  for  evoking  the  fashions 
as  well  as  the  snows  of  yesteryear.  This  sense 
and  this  talent  are  conspicuous  ,  in  .  .  .  his 
recent  autobiography,  illustrated  in  colour  and 
line  with  that  lambent  humour  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  all  his  productions.  With  his  keen 
artist’s  eye  more  fixed  on  the  past  than  the 
future,  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  vivid  vignet¬ 
tes.  .  .  .  He  is  invariably  sagacious  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  architecture  and  his  most  successml 
cartoons  are  the  visual  equivalents  of  Mr.  John 
Betjeman’s  poems.  While  these  are  more  elabor¬ 
ate  than  Max  Beeibohm’s  his  prose  is  less 
polished  and  more  casual.  The  style  is  collo¬ 
quially  cUivized  and  urbane,  Oxonian  por  ex¬ 
cellence." 

TLS  p504  Je  8  ’67  850w 


LANDERS,  RICHARD  R.  Man’s  place  in  the 
dybosphere.  266p  $5.95  Prentice-Hall 

601  Technology  and  civilization  66-26132 
‘‘This  book  outlines  the  present  state  of  the 
technology  of  mechanizing  humans  and  human¬ 
izing  machines.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

‘‘Unusual  for  its  detail  and  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  Landers,  an  engineer  at  Thoinpson- 
Ramo- Wooldridge,  is  the  first  to  describe  a 
workable  system  of  self-healing,  self-ada^ing 
and  self-supporting  machines  that  grow.  Both 
sides  of  the  picture  are  given  in  this  unique 
work:  ways  in  which  machine  functions  are  be¬ 
coming  analogues  of  biological  processes;  and 
ways  in  which  biological  processes  are  replaced 
by  machine  action.  Speculations  on  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  psychological  and  philosophical  outcomes 
of  current  man-machine  syrnbiosis  take  on 
special  credence.  .  .  .  College  librarians  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  purchase  this  one.  Extensive  and  cur¬ 
rent  bibliography;  excellent  Index. 

Choice  4:972  N  ‘67  130w 
‘‘[Landers]  is  persuaded  that  humanity  is 
already  overcommited  to  and  overdependent  on 
machines  of  ail  types  Jmd  must,  therefor^ 
reconcile  itself  to  a  symbiotic  existence  with 
them  and  to  conceding  them  the  domiimnt 
role.  Furthermore,  it  must  busy  itself  with  a 
scientific  study  of  this  ‘dybosphere,  a  study 
which  should  take  into  account .  the  ecology 
and  biology  (‘dybology’)  of  rnachines,  so.  that 
it  will  be  better  prepared  to  live  vegetatively, 
if  not  happily,  in  this  sp.here.  Although  he  pro¬ 
fesses  enthusiasm  for  this  prospect,  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  disguising  his  .own  doubt  and 
ambivalence.  Many  readers  will  not  even  try. 

A.  L.  Fess^er^^  ^  92:788  F  15  ‘67  260w 

LANDGREBE,  LUDWIG.  Major  problems  in 
contemporary  European  philosophy;  from 
Dilthey  to  Heidegger;  tr.  from  the  Geman 
by  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  227p  $5.75  IJngar 
190  Philosophy,  Modem  64-25558 

The  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cologne  attempts  to  analyze  the  moti¬ 
vating  forces  that  stimulate  the  present-day 
philosophic  spectrum.  [His]  main  themes  are 
specifically  the  nature  of  man,  the  concept 
of  ‘world  ’  the  ‘world’  of  natural  science,  the 
philosophic  problems  of  art  and  literature,  the 
interrelation  of  thought  and  .  action,  and  the 
problem  of  ‘Being’  in  its  relation  to.  philosophy 
and  theology.”  (Publisher’s  note)  BiblioCTaphy. 
Index.  Originally  published  as  Philosophie  der 
(jegenwart,  1957. 

“A  competent  viewing  of  German  philosophy 
during  the  first  third  of  thl.s  century  with 
particular  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  his- 
toi-y.  As  such,  its  title  is  misleading.  It  cen¬ 
ters  on  relations  between  Dilthey,  Husserl. 
Scheler.  and  Heidegger,  and  is  better  than  most 
discussions  of  the  topic  by  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican  writers.  But  it  either  ignores  or  barely 
mentions  the  French  tradition  in  existentialism 
and  phenomenology.  .  .  .  Landgrebe  does  not, 
therefore,  remedy  the  near  absence  of  unified 
accounts  in  English  of  European  philosophy. 

.  .  Recommended  for  students  of  philosophy 
who  already  have  some  orientation  in  the 
vocabulary  of  existentialism  and  phenomenol- 

OfiTV.  ** 

Choice  3:1024  Ja  ’67  130w 


‘‘The  basic  ingredient  of  this  book  is  a  set 
of  mind-stretching  problems  such  as  -why  there 
is  something  and  not  nothing.  With  this  legi¬ 
timate  ingredient,  hovvever,  are  combined  not 
only  heavy-handed  answers  and  a  character¬ 
istically  Germanic  style  of  exposition,  but  also 
a  translation  in  Germanized  English.  Librar¬ 
ians  should  recommend  this  book  only  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  are  motivated  to  dredge 
up  essential  truths  from  marshy  verbiage. 
William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:3738  Ag  ‘66  60w 


LANDIS,  ARTHUR  H.  The  Abraham  Lincoln 
brigade.  677p  $10  Citadel 

946.081  Spain — ^History — Civil  War,  1936-1939 
—Foreign  participation  6d-24ZZ» 

A  member  of  the  Canadian  Battalion  of  the 
XV  International  Brigade  presents  a  histop- 
of  Americans  who  ‘‘fought  m  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  Armies  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  [He  includes]  Americans  Impwn  to 
have  served  with  the  Spanish  Republic:  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Battalion  itself,  the  George 
Washington  Battalion,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nominally  Canadian  Mackenzie-Papineau, 
and  the  airmen,  artillerymen,  doctors,  imrses 
and  truck  and  ambulance  drivers.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R)  In  addition  to  material  taken  from  let¬ 
ters  and  diaries  of  the  participants,  the  author 
has  included  taped  interviews  with  survivors. 


Bibliography.  _ 

‘‘This  is  scarcely  history  at  all,  but  a  mere 
recital  of  events,  crammed  with  lengthy  quota¬ 
tions  from  participants  and  interspersed  with 
partisan  political  polemics.  Since  most  surviv¬ 
ing  Republican  Army  records  were  captured  by 
the  opposing  forces,  definitive  military  study 
of  either  side  will  probably  have  to  await  open¬ 
ing  of  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  of 
War.  Mr.  Landis  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  published  literature  ...  of  the  I^incoln 
Brigade.  ...  In  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  neaidy 
all  the  details  on  the  military  affairs  of  the 
Lincoln  volunteers  are  .  .  .  accurate.  .  .  .  When¬ 
ever  the  book  touches  on  politics,  it  becomes 
completely  unreliable.”  S.  G.  Payne 
Am  Hist  R  73:253  O  ‘67  490w 

‘‘The  present  book  is  a  sober,  factual,  de¬ 
tailed  histoi-y.  .  .  •  [However,]  the  concentra¬ 
tion  on  detail  detracts  from  the  narrative 
power  of  the  book,  and  it  will  be  read  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  reference  work,  a  careful  and  ac¬ 
curate  ‘Who’s  Who’  of  the  Americans .  who 
fought  for  Republican  Spain.  To  this  reviewer 
the  book  is  especially  interesting  for  the  rnul- 
tiple  perspectives  in  which  a  great  historical 
event  may  be  seen.  Landis’  constant  references 
to  ‘fascist’  maps  and  troops  his  assumption 
that  Franco  was  working  ‘for  his  (german  rnas- 
ters,’  are  just  as  much  an  oversimplified  d^- 
tortion  of  the  Nationalist  cause  as  are  the 
cliches  about  Communist  domination  of  the 

750w 

‘‘[The  author]  has  done  considerable  re¬ 
search,  and  his  book  is  a  conapendium  of  im¬ 
portant  details  hitherto  unpublished  in  such  a 
form.  He  has  included  many  maps  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  that  add  to  the  value  of  the  bpqk,  but 
best  are  the  actual  words  of  the  participants. 

.  Mr  Landis  tends  to  present  a  one-sided  ac¬ 
count,  and  at  times  his  writing  is  both  roman¬ 
tic  and  sentimental.  Recommended  for  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  John  Wolf 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  67  120w 

‘‘[A]  thorough,  modestly  written  and  eml- 
nentlv  moderate  book.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the 

peculiar  circumstances  of  the  fighting,  no  aii- 
thorltative  history  of  any  unit  m  .that  war  Is 
really  possible.  Too  many  participants  died; 

.  .  .  too  many  brigade  and  even  divisional  of¬ 
ficers  .  .  .  never  returned  to  record  the  in¬ 
tended  tactics.  Within  such  limitations,  how¬ 
ever.  the  book  will  be  immensely  valuable. 
Landis  has  included  much  relevant  quotation 
from  the  best  previous  eyewitness  accoimts, 
those  of  Alvah  Bessie  [M:en  .in  Battle,  BRD 
1939]  and  Edwin  Rolfe  [The  Lincoln  Battalion, 
BRD  1939]  in  particular.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  there 
are  71  taped  Interviews  with  survivors  corrobo¬ 
rating  or  modifying  the  previous  semiofficial 
accounts  of  individual  engagements.  ...  Mr. 
Landis,  seeking  to  record  what  was,  f^tuaiiy, 
done,  refuses  to  examine  except  incidentally 
the  ideological  influences  on  the  men  of  the 
Lincoln  Brigade.”  Frank  Jellinek 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  30  ’67  1060w 
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LANDYNSKl,  JACOB  W.  Search  and  seizure 
and  the  Supreme  court;  a  study  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  interpretation.  2g6p  58.50  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

342.73  U.S.  Constitution.  Amendments.  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  65-13523 

The  author  “outlines  the  legal  development 
of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ment,  from  the  English  common  law  to  the  most 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
sketches  the  major  constitutional  cases,  pre¬ 
senting  major  points  of  both  majority  and  dis¬ 
senting  opinions,  while  tracing  the  continuity 
from  one  case  to  another.  .  .  .  Mr.  Landynski 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  philosophic 
problem  at  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment — how  to 
balance  the  individual’s  rights,  which  are  ba.slc 
to  our  democratic  system,  with  the  rights  and 
demands  of  society,  and  the  necessary  order  and 
administration  of  justice.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Professor  Landynski  reviews  the  history  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  .  .  .  with  great  skill 
and  superb  scholarship.  While  his  own  position 
is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  rights  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual,  he  recognizes  and  does  lull  justice  to  the 
countervailing  considerations.  .  .  .  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  many  ‘barriers  of  privacy  have 
crumbled  on  many  fronts’  and  that  the  task  for 
the  Supreme  Court  is  to  try  to  preserve  those 
which  are  left.  The  remaining  barriers  are  an¬ 
alyzed  with  an  acute  perception  of  the  basic 
problems  involved.  This  is  a  refreshingly  liter¬ 
ate  and  well-researched  analysis  of  a  great  body 
of  American  constitutional  law  doctrine.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  table  or  arithmetic  equation  in 
the  whole  book,  but  there  are  much  good  his¬ 
tory,  intelligent  analysis  of  social  problems,  and 

food  writing.  In  fact,  this  is  by  far  the  best 
ook  we  have  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.”  David  Fellman 
Am  Hist  R  72:697  Ja  ’67  410w 
“Professor  Landynski  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  scholarly  literature  of  law, 
histoiy,  and  political  science.  [The  book]  will 
provide  the  serious  scholar  with  a  much  needed 
perspective  for  intei-preting  future  decisions  of 
the  Court  in  this  uncertain  and  complex  area  of 
constitutional  adjudication.  .  .  .  [The]  book 
is  not  without  its  controversial  aspects.  .  .  . 
[Its  value]  to  the  political  scientist  w’^ould  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  additional 
non-legal  data,  such  as  more  information  about 
the  impact  that  recent  landmark  decisions  .  . 
have  had  on  the  actual  behavior  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  Nevertheless, 
[it]  .  .  .  should  find  a  wdde  audience  among 
serious  students  of  American  constitutional 
law.”  E.  W.  Miles 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:803  S  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  91:2867  Je  1  '66  200w 


lane,  MARGARET.  Purely  for  pleasure.  320o 
$5.95  Knopf 

824  Authors,  English  67-25616 

“Margaret  Lane,  author  of  three  biographies, 
stories  of  personal  adventure,  and.  most  recent¬ 
ly.  a  novel  [A  Smell  of  Burning,  BRD  1966], 
has  selected  the  subjects  of  these  biographical 
sketches  on  the  basis  of  her  own  enjoyment 
..  .  .  [and  has  described]  the  ‘quiet’  private 
lives  of  little  publicized  persons,  such  as  Flora 
Thompson  and  Lady  Huntington,  and  popular 
literary  figures,  such  as  Samuel  Johnson,  Char¬ 
lotte  Brontg,  and  Charles  Dickens.”  (Library 
J)  Some  of  the  essays  have  appeared  in  The 
Cornhill.  Punch,  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  and  various  other  literary  periodicals. 


“The  most  enthralling  item  in  [Miss  Lane’s] 
book  is  her  account  of  the  extraordinary  ro¬ 
mance  between  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Arthui 
Nicholls.  .  .  .  There  are  essays  on  Mrs.  Gasket 
as  a  biographer  with  a  ‘reckless  regard  foi 
truth’ :  on  Mrs.  Beaton,  linked  with  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickens  who  also  wrote  a  cookery  book;  or 
Jane  Austen’s  ‘sleight-of-hand’  that  deceives 
the  rniiid’s  eye  into  seeing  what  isn’t  there:  oii 
Beatrix  Potter  who.  like  her  own  Mrs.  Tiggy- 
W inkle,  was  not  without  prickles.  .  .  ['rhese 
essays]  have  something  fresh  to  say.  while  at 
of  them  ,  are  good  reading.  .  .  .  Though  sht 
writes  with  vivacity,  with  irony,  wit.  and  that 
essential,  knack  of  getting  on  easy,  intimate 
terms  with  the  reader,  [the  author]  writes  aisc 
with  filing  and  sj'mpathetic  insight.”  EHc 
Forbes -Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  IE 
’67  460w 


“Large  public  libraries  may  find  this  a  &ood 
addition  to  gener^  biography  sections  and 
even  to  Young  Adult  collectimis:  college  und 
university  libraries  may  find  it  a  usetul  sup¬ 
plement  to  larger  studies  .  of  great  literary 
figures,  and  a  more  diverting  source  of  in¬ 
formation  than  encyclopedias  for  the  less 
widely  known  authors  included.  Elizabeth 

Library  J  92:4001  N  1  ’67  160w  [YA] 
“Dr  Johnson  at  home.  at.  the  table,  wiUi 
women,  Jane  Austen’s  domestic  interiors,  W.  H. 
Hudson’s  London — yes,  for  a  large  part  of  this 
book  we  are  in  the  most  dismal  of  literar.y 
regions.  .  .  .  ’I'he  trouble  is  that  essays  hke 
Miss  Lane’s  serve  as  a  cosy  substitute  for  criti¬ 
cism  rather  than  an  extension  of  it.  ..  .  .  .bne 
generally  embroiders  familiar  information  with¬ 
out  offering  us  much  that  is  new.  [Neverthe-. 
less]  Miss  Lane  is  a  talented  biographer,  .  .  . 
and  some  biographical  studies  here  .are  done 
with  skill  and  her  customai-y  urbanRy.  .  .  . 
Beatrix  Potter,  Mr  Nicholls,  Flora  Thompson 
(of  Lark  Rise  to  Candleford)  [BRD  1945]-;- 
with  minor  figures  of  this  kind  Miss  Lane  is 
completely  at  home.  She  understands  thwn  per¬ 
fectly  and  writes  about  them  very  well.  (Jenera] 
ideas  interest  her  less  than  individual  oddity. 
Julian  S.vmons  ... 

New  Statesman  72:971  D  30  66  450w 

New  Yorker  43:90  Ja  6  ’68  40w 
“[Miss  Lane]  has  style  and  humour;  best  of 
all,  she  has  enthusiasm.  She  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  accurate  about  her  facts,  and  imag¬ 
inative  in  the  best  sense  in  her  interpretation 
of  them.  She  also  possesses  the  rare  gift  of 
being  able  to  say  something  new  on  a  subject 
that  has  been  pretty  thoroughlj''  covered  al¬ 
ready.  .  .  .  [There  is  a]  brief  but  extremely 
movin.g  account  of  the  immurement  in  the 
brick  jungle  of  West  London  of  the  singular 
genius  of  W.  H.  Hudson;  .  .  .  others  deal  with 
that  remarkable  woman  the  Methodist  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  and  with  her  still  more  re¬ 
markable  relative,  the  mad  and  murderous 
Earl  Ferrers.  The  essay  on  the  Methodic,  i 
Countess  ...  is  brilliant  and  memorable.  .  .  . 
[This  book]  should  find  a  place  on  the  same 
shelf  as  Virginia  Woolf's  Common  Reader 
[BRD  1948].” 

TLS  p6  Ja  5  ’67  400w 


LANE.  ROGER.  Policing  the  city,  Boston,  1822- 
1885.  299p  $8.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

352  Boston — Police  67-17313 

A  history  “of  the  evolution  of  the  Boston 
police  force.  .  .  .  Prior  to  incorporation  [in 
1822],  Boston’s  ‘policing  agents’  were  more  of 
an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  health  and 
welfare  than  for  the  promotion  of  public  safety. 
[The  period  covered  witnessed  the  development 
of  the  professional  municipal  force].  This 
study  ends  in  1885,  when  the  power  to  appoint 
the  police  commissioners  was  legislatively  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  mayor  to  the  governor.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“A  skillfully  written,  carefully  researched, 
and  rewarding  account  ...  of  the  slow  march 
toward  professionalization  of  police  services 
in  19th-century  Boston.  Clear  and  chronological 
in  its  structure,  the  book  is  more  than  a  local 
history,  yet  never  really  attempts  an  explicitly 
theoretical  search  for  the  general  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  studying  the  Boston  police.” 

Choice  4:10o0  N  ’67  60w 


ihis  IS  a  scholarly  and  well-written  study. 
.  .  .  Although  he  has  restricted  [it]  to  Boston, 
Professor  Lane  contends  that  general  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  the  development  of  urban 
police  forces  can  be  drawn  from  it.  ‘The  im¬ 
portant  particularities  of  American  munici- 
pal  police  systems  do  not  obscure  the  basically 
similar  pattern  of  their  development.’  This 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  19th  Century.  It  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  scholars  and  students  of  American 
government  and  urban  history.”  J.  J.  Fox 
Library  J  92:1927  My  15  ’67  200w 

TmiiS?  big-city  police  force  in  the 

United  States  during  the  colorful,  booming  19th 
hut^tvio  make  for  some  lively  reading, 

but  trm  author  has  consistently  restricted  such 
j'-  -^I’uied  with  48  pa.ges  of  notes  and 
lyoduced  a  methodical 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  ’67  130w 


LANG,  ANDREW.  The 
cesses.  See  The  Twelve 


twelve  dancing  prin- 
dancing  princesses 
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LANG,  DAVID  MARSHALL.  The  Georgians. 

244p  il  pi  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

914.7  Georgia  (Transcaucasia) — Civilization 

G6-19951 

The  author  of  A  Modern  History  of  Soviet 
Georgia  (BRD  1963)  has  written  an  account  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Georgians  from  the 
Neolithic  period  ca  5000  B.C.  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Tamar  1184-1213  when  Georgia  reached 
its  zenith  in  power  and  literary  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Professor  Lang  utilizes  legends  as  well 
as  archeological  evidence  in  his  book.  Chrono¬ 
logical  table.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Lang’s  survey  of  tire  rise  of  feudal  monarchy 
with  the  associated  development  of  major  ar¬ 
tistic  traditions  and  literature  is  excellent. 
Unfortunately,  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
earlier  prehistory  of  the  area  are  extremely 
brief  and  are  marred  by  minor  errors  in  fact. 
The  contribution  of  this  work  is  primarily  the 
excellent  synthesis  of  the  early  historic  and  late 
prehistoric  eras  of  the  Caucasian  region.  This 
IS  especially  valuable  since  most  publications 
dealing  with  these  periods  in  the  development 
of  Georgian  culture  are  in  Russian.  Superb  bib¬ 
liography,  excellent  index,  both  of  which  add 
greatly  to  the  reference  value  of  the  book.” 
Choice  4:733  S  '67  200w 

“This  well-planned  and  illustrated  volume  on 
the  Caucasus  and  Black  Sea  countiy  .  .  .  reads 
as  easily  as  a  novel.  .  .  This  is  an  excellent 
book  for  libraries  that  have  nothing  compre¬ 
hensive  on  the  Georgians  and  is  worth  adding 
to  a  large  collection.”  K.  T.  'VVlllis 

Library  J  92:1155  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“fProfessor  Lang]  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
publications  and  discoveries  made  by  present- 
day  Georgian  and  Russian  scholars  and  ar¬ 
chaeologists,  and  his  alert  mind  has  enabled 
him  to  supplement  their  findings  by  others 
made  in  such  allied  fields  as  linguistics.  Thus 
his  text  sets  the  latest  theories  concerning 
Georgia’s  origins  before  the  reader  and,  be¬ 
cause  the  author  has  been  meticulous  in  quot¬ 
ing  his  sources,  it  also  provides  him  with  a 
guide  to  further  reading.  [However,]  occasion¬ 
ally  Professor  Lang’s  enthusiasm  tends  to 
carry  him  further  than  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  would  seem  to  justify.” 

TLS  pl2  Ja  5  ’67  750w 


LANG,  PAUL  HENRY.  George  Frideric  Handel. 
731p  pi  $12  Norton 

B  or  92  Handel,  Georg  Friedrich  66-11793 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRX)  1966. 


Choice  4:682  S  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  John  Roberts 

New  Statesman  74:182  Ag  11  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Winthrop  Sargeant 

New  Yorker  43:146  Je  10  ’67  lOOOw 
TLS  p612  J1  13  ’67  llOOw 

LANGAN.  THOMAS.  Merleau-Ponty’s  critique 
of  reason.  194p  $6  Yale  univ.  press 
194  Merleau-Ponty,  Maurice  66-21525 

The  author  “attempts  to  place  Merleau-Ponty 
In  the  tradition  of  transcendental  philosophy.” 
(Choice) 


“Not  an  introduction  to  Merleau-Ponty, 
[this  work]  assumes  a  knowledge  of  his  works 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  render  them  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  their  own  terms.  .  .  .  Even  so  it  [is] 
recommended.” 

Choice  4:300  My  ’67  150w 


“Langan’s  book  .  .  .  makes  a  grea^  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  understanding  of  the  critique  of 
reason  in  recent  philosophy.  Perhaps  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  American  students  is  the 
extensive  discussion  of  language,  for  phe¬ 
nomenology  can  open  many  doors  into  the 
house  of  language  which  are  currently  closed 
to  contemporary  American  and  British  philoso¬ 
phy.  .  .  .  Langan  is  only  incidentally  con¬ 

cerned  with  Merleau-Ponty’s  development  as 
a  political  man.  .  .  .  For  all  college  libraries 
and  large  city  libraries.”  R.  L.  Perkins 
Library  J  92:121  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


LANGDON,  GEORGE  D.  Pilgrim  colony;  a 
history  of  New  Plymouth,  1620-1691,  by 
George  D.  Langdon,  Jr.  257p  $6.50  Tale  univ. 
press 

974.40  Massachusetts — History.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory — Colonial  period  66-21626 

This  account  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Mayflower  and  first  settlement  stories  and  then 
discusses  “the  division  of  land  and  land  values 


in  the  new  towns;  defensive  measures  taken 
against  aggressive  Quaker  missionaries  in  the 
1650's;  the  decline  of  the  religious  sense  of 
corporate  adventure  of  the  first  settlers  and  the 
appearance  of  more  worldly  institutions  in  the 
Book  of  Laws  of  1686;  and  the  Indian  problem.” 
(Choice)  “It  covers  the  .  .  .  ground  from  tlie 
formation  of  the  Separatist  congregation  at 
Scrooby  to  the  absorption  into  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony  in  1691.”  (New  Eng  Q) 


“From  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
.  .  the  building  of  government  was  one  long 
series  of  compromises  with  expediency.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  story  of  this  process,  as 
given  here,  is  not  always  clear.  Distinctions  as 
to  political  status,  details  of  the  functioning  of 
towns,  the  legislative  process,  the  nature  of  the 
executive,  and  other  matters  are  left  untouched 
or  are  highly  nebulous.  Never  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  General  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Assistants  made  genuinely  clear.  .  .  . 
[While]  Professor  Langdon  has  treated  all  these 
matters  with  an  impressive  scholarship,  .  .  . 
the  history  seems  vague  and  formless.  ...  It 
certainly  does  not  hnpress  the  student  as 
being  a  veiy  distinguished  history  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  very  significant  one.  Yet  the  story  has 
been  written;  one  can  now  see  the  history  of 
Plymouth  colony  as  a  whole.”  Max  Savelle 
Ann  Am  Acad  374:204  N  ’67  650w 
“On  the  major  historical  question  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  church  polity  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Langdon  takes  a  mediating 
position  between  Perry  Miller,  with  his  empha¬ 
sis  on  English  sources  for  non-separating  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  and  Bradford  and  Hubbard, 
who  see  the  Pilgrims  as  important  innovators 
whose  ideas  were  carried  to  Salem  in  1629  by 
Deacon  Fuller.  This  is  the  only  book  covering 
the  full  history  of  Plymouth  and  it  is  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  the  ‘origins -of -New  England 
section’  of  college  libraries  that  already  pos¬ 
sess  .  .  .  [E.  S.]  Morgan’s  Puritan  Dilemma 
[BRD  1958],  [B.]  Bailyn’s  New  England  Mer¬ 
chants  in  the  17th  Century  [BRD  1955]  and 
[D.  B.]  Rutman’s  Wlnthrop’s  Boston  [BRD 

1966].” 

Choice  4:472  Je  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  G.  Hall 

J  Am  Hist  64:383  S  ’67  490w 
“It  is  ironic  that  so  many  people  should 
know  about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  in  1620  and  so  few  should  know  any^- 
thing  at  all  about  the  subsequent  history  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  This  new,  well-written,  care- 
fully-thought-out  book,  by  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  history,  Vassar  College,  can  redress  the 
balance.  .  .  .  For  all  libraries.”  Jerome  Nadel- 
haft 

Library  J  91:6960  D  1  ’66  160w 
“Langdon ’s  offering  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  .  .  .  Wisely  the  author  has  chosen  to 
hasten  over  the  European  background  in  order 
to  analyze  more  thoroughly  the  American  part 
of  the  story.  Here  there  is  clear,  bright  illu¬ 
mination,  some  of  it  falling  in  dark  corners 
never  before  intensively  explored.  The  reader 
will  And  solid  chapters  on  the  expansion  move¬ 
ment,  religious  dissent,  the  evolution  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  economic  development,  Indian  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  difficult  period  of  the  Andros 
regime.  .  .  .  There  are  few  points  at  which 
Langdon’s  handling  of  the  evidence  is  open  to 
challenge  .  .  .  [but]  these  relatively  minor 
lapses  are  not  characteristic.  Indeed,  the  most 
notable  defect  is  the  lack  of  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography,  for  which  the  author’s  footnotes  are 
only  a  partial  substitute.”  D.  E.  Leach 
New  Eng  Q  40:303  Je  ’67  750w 


LANGE,  CHARLES  H.,  ed.  The  Southwestern 
journals  of  Adolf  F.  Bandolier,  1880-1882.  See 
Bandelier.  A.  F. 


LANGER,  SUSANNE  K.  Mind:  an  essay  on 
human  feeling,  v  1  487p  11  $10  Johns  Hopkins 
press 

120  Mind  and  body.  Perception.  Esthetics 

66-26686 

“This  is  the  first  volume  of  [a  work]  .  .  . 
which  will  eventually  comprise  three  volumes. 
.  .  .  'rhe  author  of  Feeling  and  Form  [BRD 
1953]  and  Philosophy  In  a  New  Key  [BRD 
1942]  using  aesthetic  experience  as  a  ground 
.  .  .  [surveys]  20th-Century  explorations  in  bi¬ 
ology,  biochemistry,  and  other  disciplines  to 
create  a  .  .  .  new  statement  of  the  nature  of 
human  understanding.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“[The  author’s  style]  is  both  leisurely  and 
tortuous  as  she  leads  one  through  the  con- 
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LANGER,  S.  K. — Continued 
structlon  of  new  and  wider  contexts  for  the 
terms  of  philosophic  discourse,  and  one  works 
hard  between  the  peaks  of  crystalline  state¬ 
ment — perhaps  too  hard,  as  if  one  had  to  read 
all  her  laboratory  notes  as  weU  as  her  conclu¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Surely  destined  to  be  a  landmark  in 
contemporary  philosophy,  this  work  deserves  a 
place  in  every  public  librai'y  but  the  smallest; 
no  academic  library  should  be  without  it.”  Karl 
Nyren 

Library  J  92:2163  Je  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Winthrop  Sargeant 

New  Yorker  43:98  Ag  12  ’67  lOSOw 
“[The  author]  has  the  ambition  to  present  a 
new  philosophical  system.  Previous  systems  she 
finds  Inadequate  because  they  lack  suitable 
images  to  describe  the  phenomena  on  which 
an  adequate  philosophy  must  be  based — the 
‘objects’  of  biologT  and  psychology.  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
ger  claims  to  have  discovered  that  works  of 
art  provide  such  descriptive  images,  so  she 
proceeds  to  construct  ‘a  biological  theoi-y  of 
feeling  that  should  logically  lead  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  concept  of  mind,  with  all  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  mind  implies.’  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ranger’s 
theory  of  art  .  .  .  apart  from  any  other  as¬ 
pect  of  the  present  undertaking  is  an  illumi¬ 
nating  guide  through  the  jungle  of  modern  es¬ 
thetics.  .  .  .  With  tills  book  we  are  only  ort 
the  threshold  of  her  edifice.”  Herbert  Read 
Sat  R  60:32  J1  15  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  MacReod 

Science  157:1643  S  29  ’67  2400w 


LANGFORD,  JEROME  J.  Galileo,  science  and 
the  church;  foreword  by  Stillman  Drake.  237p 
$5.95  Desclee 

215  Religion  and  science.  Galilei,  Galileo 

66-17861 

The  author  “a  Dominican  on  the  faculty  of 
St.  Thomas  College,  Minn.,  examines  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Galileo  in  the  setting  of  the  his¬ 
torical  events,  the  theological,  philosophical  and 
scientific  issues  of  that  time.  Differing  from 
both  Koestler’s  attack  on  Galileo  in  The  Sleep¬ 
walkers  [BRD  1959],  and  Santillana’s  [attack 
on]  the  ecclesiastical  opponents  in  The  Crime 
of  Galileo  IBRD  1955],  Langford  sees  an  im¬ 
patient  Galileo  defending  the  Copernican  theory 
before  sufficient  scientific  evidence  could  be 
mustered.  .  .  .  The  last  two  chapters  of  the 
work  look  at  contemporary  Catholic  thought  on 
religion  and  science,  especially  in  light  of  the 
pioneering  thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.” 
(Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


the  children  return  to  the  day-to-day  problems 
of  their  [household].  .  .  .  Age  ten  and  up. 
(Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes  . 

Book  Week  p38  (sprmg  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  250 w 

“Fantasy  and  reality  are  skillfully  combined 
as  four  children  .  .  .  learn  the  value_  of  joy 
and  wonder.  Concord’s  rich  past  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  story.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  67  40w 

Horn  Bk  43:342  Je  ’67  300w 
“The  phantasmagoric  landscapes  Edward  and 
Eleanor  separately  traverse  .  .  .  dramatize  the 
wisdom  in  the  quotations  of  Thoreau  and 
Emerson  that  are  constantly  spouted  by  their 
Uncle  Freddy.  .  .  Further,  the  temporary 

bouts  of  fantastic  distortion  (reduction  in  size, 
immobilization  into  statuaiT)  allow  them  to 
return  to  a  commonplace  reality  of  sibling 
rivalry  and  chores  with  new  perspectives  on 
themselves  and  others.  The  imagery  employed 
by  the  author  is  vivid  and  the  tone  of  the 
story  provocative.  ...  A  finished  and  original 
story  to  satisfy  your  above-average  reader- 
ship.”  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:4252  N  15  ’67  200w 
“If  there  is  any  fault  in  this  book,  it  is  that 
its  virtues  are  excessive.  Philosophy,  fantasy 
and  realism  grow  here  as  in  a  tangled  garden. 
Gne  longs  to  do  some  weeding  of  the  too  numer¬ 
ous  themes.  .  .  .  [However]  the  children’s 

swing-journeys  are  exciting  and  their  adven¬ 
tures  revelatory.  Each  journey  provides  them 
with  self-knowledge.  .  .  .  All  of  the  book’s 
characters  are  delightful.  ...  A  truly  sensitive 
book,  marred  only  by  the  profusion  of  riches.” 
Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  20  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  ’67  lOOw 


LANHAM,  EDWIN.  The  paste-pot  man.  465p 
$5.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-20171 

“Frank  Neal,  a  hardnosed  old  newsman,  tells 
us  the  story  of  the  sensitive,  emotionally-tor¬ 
mented  Alan  Shell,  whom  he  grew  up  with  in 
a  small  Texas  cattle  and  oil  town,  and  knew 
later  as  a  fellow  expatriate  in  the  Montpar¬ 
nasse  of  1928.  Frank  alternates  his  reminis¬ 
cences  with  sections  of  Alan’s  journal  that  give 
all  the  details  of  his  symbol  and  fantasy-rid¬ 
den  hypno-analysis  on  the  couch  of  Otto  Wolfe, 
former  student  of  Freud’s.”  (Book  Week) 


Choice  3:895  D  ’66  170w 

Christian  Century  83:624  My  11  ’66  20w 

“Father  Langford’s  book  ...  is  utterly  free 
of  any  misplaced  apologetics.  ...  If  there  is 
one  weakness  in  his  interpretation,  it  is  his 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  the  philosophical 
issues  involved  in  the  case.  .  .  .  [But  he]  has 
provided  us  with  an  account  of  enduring  value. 
No  sentimental  ecumenism  prevents  him  from 
honestly  judging  Galileo’s  shortcomings.  On  the 
other  hand  he  minces  no  words  in  pointing  to 
that  clearest  of  all  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
the  case:  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
follow  when  theologians  pass  judgment  outside 
their  discipline.”  T.  P.  McTighe 

Commonweal  85:144  N  4  ’66  2100w 

“In  his  scholarly  but  by  no  means  hard-to- 
read  study  of  the  Galileo  fiasco.  Father  Lang¬ 
ford  carefully  sets  everything  in  perspective, 
tries  to  sort  the  facts  from  the  fiction  before 
coming  to  his  own  conclusions  among  which  is 
the  candid  admission  that  the  Church’s  theo¬ 
logians  made  a  huge  mistake  in  condemning 
Galileo.” 

Critic  24:73  Je  ’66  70w 


LANGTON,  JANE.  The  swing  in  the  summer¬ 
house:  pictures  by  Erik  Blegvad.  185p  $3.95; 
to  libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 

67-4193 

Eleanor  and  Edward  Hall  live  in  Concord. 
Massachusetts,  “with  an  aunt  who  is  married 
to  a  Hindu  prince.  Under  the  same  roof  is 
Uncle  Freddy,  President  of  the  Concord  College 
of  Transcendentalist  Knowledge.  .  .  .  Miss  Lang- 
ton  has  the  children  swing  out  through  six 
doors  of  a  magical  summer  house  built  by  their 
Indian  uncle  into  experiences  in  the  beyond. 
Prom  these  dream-like  expansions  of  the  soul. 


“This  paste-pot  novel  about  a  ‘paste-pot  man’ 
is  told  in  a  most  confusing  manner.  Perhaps 
the  format  of  the  story  is  dictated  by  the 
‘paste-pot’  technique.  .  .  .  Otto  employs  hypno¬ 
therapy  to  reach  into  the  recesses  of  [Alan’s] 
memory.  In  the  course  of  the  gradual  revela¬ 
tion,  there  appear  incest,  suicide,  murder,  tor¬ 
ture,  infantile  sexuality,  repressions,  guilt,  la¬ 
tent  homosexuality,  and  a  whole  textbook  of 
monsters.  Through  it  all  Alan,  Otto,  Frank, 
and  the  reader  are  puzzled  as  to  what  is  truth, 
what  is  symbol,  and  what  is  mere  invention. 
As  we  learn  more  about  Alan,  we  learn  more 
about  Frank,  and  much  of  it  is  quite  unlovely. 

.  .  .  Much  of  the  revelations  are  rather  sopho- 
moric,  as  indeed  are  many  of  the  characters. 

.  .  .  The  gradual  revelation  of  a  character, 
even  of  such  a  character  as  Alan’s  is  always 
fascinating.  However,  the  technique  of  the 
st9ry  here  frequently  gets  in  the  way  and  the 
jejune  soliloquies  do  not  help  much  either.”  S. 
J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:26  Ap  15  ’67  760w 

“If  I  hadn’t  been  reading  this  novel  to  re¬ 
view  it,  I  would  have  set  it  aside  after  five 
pages,  so  torpid  and  pedestrian  was  the  initial 
feel  of  It.  Then,  half  a  book  later,  I  found  my¬ 
self  unexpectedly  caught  up.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  to¬ 
ward  the  end,  I  realized  what  a  terribly  Im- 
portant  theme  Mr  Lanham  was  treating  here: 

If  a  man  is  nothing  but  a  pasteup  of  repres¬ 
sions,  and  compensations  and  sublimations, 
what’s  the  point  of  life?’  But  I  finished  feeling 
only  a  regret  for  the  unwritten  book  this  might 
have  been.  For  I  felt  it  wasn’t  merely  Prank 
Neal  who  was  in  over  his  head  but  the  author 
too.  .  .  This  serious,  skillfully  written  novel 
remains  strangely  superficial  as  it  plumbs  the 
depths  of  inner  experience,  probably  because  it 
looks  with  a  reportorial  eye  on  something  that 
can  be  seen  only  by  poetic  vision.”  Robert 
Granat 

Book  Week  p9  Je  4  ’67  440w 
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Reviewed  by  Peter  Bultenhuis 

Harper  234:107  Je  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Vander  Linden 

Library  J  92:1644  Ap  15  '67  200w 
“Mr.  Lanham,  one  gathers,  is  a  business¬ 
like  novelist,  a  craftsman  who  knows  what  will 
work  and  what  will  sell.  Once  he  has  written 
up  the  agonies  of  mankind,  he  goes  fishing, 
what  the  hell,  and  forgets  it  all.,^- .  .  What  Mr. 
Lanham  has  stumbled  upon  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  definition  of  paranoia,  a  game  in  which 
every  move  loses,  the  analysis  of  which,  es¬ 
pecially  in  literary  paradigms,  sounds  some¬ 
thing  like  malaria  before  the  mischief  of  the 
anopheles  mosquito  was  known.  This  is  a 
plausible  and  highly  entertaining  novel  flawed 
by  a  vulgar  psychological  gimmick  that  stands 
between  us  and  the  novelist’s  insight  into  his 
characters  like  an  opaque  and  Insulting  wall.’’ 
Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:699  Je  27  ’67  270w 


UANSDOWNE,  JOHN  F.  Birds  of  the  northern 
forest.  See  Livingston,  J.  A. 


LANSFORD,  EDWIN  M.,  jt.  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  biochemistry.  See  Williams,  R.  J. 


LAPALOMBARA,  JOSEPH,  ed.  Political  parties 
and  political  development:  ed.  by  Joseph  La- 
Palombara  and  Myron  Weiner;  sponsored  by 
the  Com.  on  comparative  politics  of  the  Social 
sciences  res.  council:  Lucien  W.  Pye,  chair¬ 
man  [and  others].  487p  $8.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

329  Political  parties.  Po'litics,  Practical 

66-10568 

Gathered  here  are  “papers  written  by  a  group 
of  ,  .  .  political  scientists  on  politica]  parties, 
their  origins,  and  their  role  in  the  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  nations.  These  essays  .  .  .  con¬ 
sider  political  parties  as  a  phenomenon,  not 
just  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
but  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“No  student  of  comparative  parties  should 
overlook  this  book.  True,  the  articles  are 
special  studies  and  not  really  additive  theoret¬ 
ically.  .  .  True  also  that  the  concepts  utilized 

are  often  unclear  and  the  operationalization  of 
key  variables  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  for  those  committed 
to  a  study  of  the  relevance  or  irrelevance  of 
systemic  or  cultural  conditions  for  under¬ 
standing  party  behavior,  these  contributions 
are  significant  theoretical  starting  points.  In 
addition,  the  editors  have  discussed  the  four 
key  development  crises  at  length  and  presented 
a  new  party  typology,  which  subsequently  some 
day  may  provide  the  foundations  for  a  useful 
model  for  analysis.’’  S.  J.  Eldersveld 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1166  D  ’67  1050w 
•  Reviewed  by  Ernest  Manheim 

Am  Soc  R  32:505  Je  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Avei-y  Leiserson 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:197  Mr  ’67  420w 


“Sixth  in  a  series  of  seven  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  Comparative  Politics  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Science  Research  Council,  this  volume  is 
the  broadest  and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  comparative  study  of  political  parties  since 
the  publication  of  Modem  Political  Parties, 
edited  by  S.  Neumann  [BRD  19561.  In  contrast 
with  the  Neumann  collection,  it  reflects  a  shift 
of  major  concern  of  political  scientists  in  the 
intervening  10  years.  .  .  .  The  emphasis  is  on 
comparative  analysis  on  a  regional  basis  rather 
than  on  individual  country  studies,  although 
several  chapters  are  limited  to  specific  countries. 
Various  chapters  contributed  by  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  scholars  (e.g.  Emerson, 
Kirchheimer,  .  .  .  Wallerstein.  and  Pye)  adhere 
quite  closely  to  the  analytical  framework  es¬ 
tablished  bv  the  editors.  Unlike  the  Neumann 
collection,  the  emphasis  falls  on  analysis  of  the 
functions  performed  by  political  parties  in  a 
variety  of  social  and  cultural  environments, 
rather  than  mere  description  of  the  parties  as 
political  institutions.  .  .  .  Should  be  included 
in  any  good  college  or  university  library  serving 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
of  the  social  sciences.” 

Choice  3:1180  F  ’67  2o0w 


“Unfortunately  the  non-specialist  will  find 
this  book  difficult  reading  because  of  the  too 
frequent  use  of  the  jargon  of  political  scientists. 
Thla  is  regrettable  because  these  essays  should 


be  read  by  a  wide  audience  for  their  insights 
into  the  development  and  organization  of  a  wme 
variety  of  political  parties.  Recommended  for 
larger  libraries.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  91:5409  N  1  ’66  180w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvi  spring  ’67  230w 


LAPIDE,  PINCHAS  E.  Three  popes  and  the 
Jews.  384p  il  $6.95  Hawthorne  bks. 

282  Catholic  Church— Relations.  Pius  XII 
(Eugenio  Pacelli)  Pope.  World  War,  1939- 
1945 — Jews  67-11768 

“In  his  introductory  chapters,  Mr.  Lapide,  a 
Canadian  born  journalist  and  former  lsra.eli 
diplomat  now  associated  with  the  prirrie  min¬ 
ister’s  office  in  Jerusalem  .  .  .  summarizes  the 
history  of  Christian  anti-Semitism.  The  core  of 
his  book  is  a  .  .  .  study  of  (die  policies  and 
acts  of  three  popes,  Pius  XI,  Pius  XII,  and 
John  XXm.  On  the  controversy  raised  by  Rolf 
Hochhuth’s  play  The  Deputy  IBRD  1964 J,  Mr. 
Lapide  argues  that  under  Plus  Xll  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  helped  save  at  least  70U,U0O  Jews 
and  that  if  Pius  had  acted  otherwise,  by  issu¬ 
ing  strong  condemnations,  the  result  most 
probably  would  have  been  disastrous.”  iLlbrary 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  love  letter  to  the  Vatican  by  an  Israeli 
author  who  has  tried  to  even  the  balance  fol¬ 
lowing  the  criticism  of  Pius  XH's  handling  of 
the  Jewish  question.  For  good  measure  he  toss¬ 
es  in  favorable  comment  on  Pius  XI  and  John 
XXIII.  He  sees  the  three  popes  as  inaugurat¬ 
ing  policies  which  ran  against  the  tendency  of 
many  centuries  of  Christian  anti-Semitism. 
Sure  to  provoke  new  controversy.” 

Christian  Century  84:838  Je  28  ’67  70w 


“It  is  when  the  author  discusses  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Pius  XII,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  book 
is  devoted,  that  his  tendency  to  weave  to¬ 
gether  fact  and  fiction  becomes  predominant. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Lapide’ s  image  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  the  reign  of  Pius  XII  beais  some 
resemblance  to  the  general  picture  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  popularized  in  this  country  by  Paul  Blan- 
shard,  a  picture  of  the  Church  as  a  monolith 
directed  strictly  from  the  center  in  Rome  ^d 
run  with  an  iron  hand  by  the  pope.  Such  an  lin¬ 
age  is  an  indispensable  part  of  Mr.  Lapide’ s  ef¬ 
fort  to  demonstrate  that  the  Catholic  priests 
and  laymen  who  acted  to  rescue  Jews  m  nu¬ 
merous  places,  as  well  as  the  local  bishops  who 
occasionally  protested  against  Nazi  atrocities, 
were  all  acting  on  papal  orders  and  directions. 
.  .  .  The  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Lapide.  or 
that  available  from  other  sources,  neither  con¬ 
firms  nor  refutes  his  statistics  and  the  infer¬ 
ences  he  draws  from  them.”  Guenter  Lewy 
Commentary  44:100  N  ’67  2050w 


“This  is  a  useful  lively,  journalistic  book  by 
a  well-informed  writer,  but  not  a  definitive 
work.  Recommended  for  public  libraries.”  T. 
M.  Avery 

Library  J  92:2417  Je  15  ’67  130w 
“[A]  detailed,  scholarly,  thorough  and  well 
balanced  [work].  The  author  does  not  gloss 
over  Pius  XII’ s  failures.  He  regards  the  pontiff 
as  a  fallible  human  being,  prudent,  careful, 
concerned,  and  sometimes  brave,  a  man  whose 
judgments  must  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  the  power  struggles  and  tragic  social  reali¬ 
ties  of  his  time.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  author  refuses 
to  judge  Pius  XIT  apart  from  the  conditions 
lhat  circumscribed  his  actions,  so  is  he  equal¬ 
ly  careful  to  view  the  papal  reign  in  historical 
perspective.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  regrets  that  the 
author  begins  his  work  with  a  highly  question¬ 
able  excursion  into  New  Testament  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  may  prejudice  some  readers  against 
him:  moreover,  the  other  early  [background] 
chapters  may  appear  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
thrust  of  the  book,  although  in  fact  they  are 
quite  pertinent.  Lapide  shows  that  [Pius  XI, 
Pius  XII,  and  John  XXIII]  (despite  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  first  two)  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  new  era  in  Jewish-Catholic  rela¬ 
tions.”  B.  E.  Olson 

Sat  R  50:27  S  9  ’67  lOOOw 


LAPIDUS,  IRA  MARVIN.  Muslim  cities  in  the 
later  middle  ages.  307p  $7.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

301.3  Cities  and  towns — Near  East.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Islamic  66-21339 

“This  study  will  first  present  a  brief  history 
of  cities  in  the  Mamlufc  Empire  focusing  on 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  describe  the  political 
and  economic  environment  of  Muslim  urban 
life  In  this  period.  Then,  .  .  .  the  roles  of  the 
Mamluk  elite,  the  structures  of  the  Muslim  ur- 
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LAPIDUS,  I.  M. — Continued 
ban  community,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
various  elements  interacted  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Mamluks  will  be  analyzed.  In 
conclusion  an  effort  will  be  made  to  suggest  a 
new  view  of  Muslhn  cities  and  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  apparent  contrasts  with  medieval 
ISuiopean  cities.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  readable  revision  of  a  voluminously  docu¬ 
mented  doctoral  dissertation  .  .  .  utilizing  an 
imaginative  conceptual  framework  to  exti’act 
from  intractible  and  fi'agmented  origmal 
sources  information  to  answer  the  kinds  of 
questions  posed  by  contemporary  social  scien¬ 
tists  concernhig  earlier  forms  of  urban  life. 
Although  the  thesis  of  the  book’s  Introductory 
chapter  is  that  the  contrast  between  medieval 
European  cities  (communes)  and  medieval  Is¬ 
lamic  cities  (administrative  congeries)  has 
been  overdrawn  by  previous  scholars,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  amply  demonstrates  how 
great  a  gulf  separates  the  two  types.  Lapidus 
has  written  the  first  exploratoi-y  study  in  a 
field  which  desperately  needs  further  work.  His 
book  will  probably  be  a  standard  reference  for 
some  tune  and  should  be  purchased  not  only 
by  libraries  with  Orientalia  collections  but  by 
those  serving  graduate  programs  in  compara¬ 
tive  history  as  well.  Its  unusually  complete 
bibliography  alone  is  weU  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.” 

Choice  4:464  Je  ’67  140w 
“The  book  is  an  Impressive,  scholarly 
achievement.  .  .  .  I'rhe]  scholarly  apparatus 
does  not  interfere  with  the  narrative,  and  the 
author  has  produced  a  readable  and  interesting 
book  which  will  appeal  chiefiy  to  economists, 
sociologists,  political  scientists,  and  historians 
interested  in  the  Mamluk  period.”  J.  C.  Ship- 
man 

Library  J  92:237  Ja  15  ’67  260w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxiv  summer  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  26  67  320w 
“[This]  volume  contains  nothing  that  is  new 
about  Soviet  historiography.  ....  LMr.  Eaqu- 
eur’s]  critical  scrutiny  is  mainly  connned  to 
the  work  of  English  and  American  writers.  He 
devotes  the  lion's  share  of  his  attention  to^  the 
writings  of  Isaac  Deutscher  and  E.  H.  Carr, 
and  makes  some  telling  if  not  particularly  novel 
points.  .  .  .  'riie  main  weakness  of  Mr.  Laqu- 
eur’s  book,  in  spite  of  many  interesting  .and 
perceptive  details,  is  Lthe]  lack  of  definition 
of  his  own  position.  He  broaches,  in  the  course 
of  his  discussions  of  individual  writers,  many 
of  the  profounder  issues  of  historiography.  .  .  . 
But,  having ,  touched  on  ...  a  question,  Mr. 
Laqueur  all  too  often  gives  the  impression  of 
dropping  it  like  a  hot  potato,  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  declare  his  own  answer  to  it. 
TLS  p900  S  28  ’67  500w 


LAQUEUR,  WALTER  Z.,  ed.  The  state  of  So¬ 
viet  studies  [ed.  by]  Walter  Z.  Laqueur  and 
Leopold  Labedz.  177p  87.60  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

914.7  Russia— Civilization — Study  and  teach¬ 
ing  65-15749 

“The  intention  of  the  editors  of  Survey  [Lon¬ 
don]  in  commissioning  the  eighteen  essays  that 
make  up  this  book  was  to  assess  ‘the  state  of 
Soviet  studies’  in  the  West.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
pair  of  essays  on  American  studies  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  there  are  four  on  Kremlinology 
and  Sovietology;  one  paper  deals  with  the  study 
of  the  Soviet  economy  in  the  West,  and  another 
in  the  United  States  alonm  one  paper  each  sur¬ 
veys  the  scene  in  Britain,  France,  and.  Germany; 
one  each  examines  Western  study  of  Marxism, 
Soviet  literature,  philosophy,  and  world  com¬ 
munism;  there  is  a  .  .  .  short  study  of.  the  term 
‘peaceful  coexistence’;  .  .  .  and  the  editors  pro¬ 
vide  introductory  and  concluding  pieces.”  (J 
Higher  Ed) 


LAQUEUR,  WALTER,  'rhe  fate  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  interpretations  of  Soviet  history.  216p 
$5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

947.084  Russia — History — Revolution,  1917- 
1921.  Historiography  67-22401 

The  author,  professor  in  the  History  of 
Ideas  at  Brandeis  University,  poses  questions 
such  as:  “What  did  the  epochal  upheaval  mean 
to  contemporaries  within  and  outside  Russia? 
How  has  the  resulting  new  order  been  inter¬ 
preted  during  the  last  five  decades?  .  .  .  He 
ranges  through  the  writings  of  Soviet  and 
foreign  historians,  political  commentators,  and 
observers,  underscoring  the  widely  divergent 
views  on  revolutionary  Russia  presented  in  tire 
last  60  years.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J  tl.  BiUington 

Book  World  p3  N  6  ’67  240w 
.“A  sophisticated — if  somewhat  breezy — over¬ 
view  of  the  most  important  historical  writings 
on  the  Soviet  period  of  Russian  history.  .  .  . 
Wit,  compassion,  and  objectivity  characterize 
Laqueur’s  writings  .  .  Advanced  students 
of  Russian  history  and  Soviet  politics  will  find 
the  volume  very  useful  as  a  reliable  point  of 
departure  in  their  own  search  for  the  meaning 
of  the  last  50  years  of  Russian  history.” 
Choice  4:1035  N  ’67  120w 
“[Mr  Laqueur]  has  included  several  sketches 
sununarising  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
oyer  the  years  by  .  .  .  journalists  as  well  as 
historians,  whose  opinions  are'  naturally  of  very 
unequal  significance.  The  result  is  something 
of  a  hotchpotch.  A  thorough  critique  of  this 
literature  would  demand  an  omniscience  which 
the  author  modestly  eschews;  yet  unless  a  bold 
attempt  is  made  to  arbitrate  between  alterna¬ 
tive  viewpoints  the  exercise  loses  much  of  its 
point.  .  .  .  [Some  readers]  may  be  put  off  by 
the  implied  assumption  that  they  are  already 
familiar  with  the  works  discussed,  the  in¬ 
adequate  bibliographical  aids,  and  various  other 
editorial  oversights.  .  .  .  But  Mr  Laqueur  has 
at  least  erected  a  signpost  to  the  route  that 
some  bold  spirit  may  be  tempted  to  follow.” 
Economist  223:1245  Je  17  '67  650w 
“In  retrospect  many  of  the  confident  pro¬ 
nouncements  seem  embarrassingly  foolish; 
others  reveal  reinark8.ble  prescience  Even, 
iU  by  the  very  nature  of  historical  ‘  studies, 
there  are  no  final  answers.  Professor  Laqueur 
rightly  concludes  that  the  levels  of  reporting 
and  analysis  have  been  raised.  No  dull  reading 
here.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:3997  N  1  ’67  150w 


“These  eighteen  articles  scarcely  live  up  to 
the  promise  of  the  title  they  have  been  given 
when  collected  in  book  form.  A  few  of  them — 
notably,  by  T.  H.  Rigby,  Alexander  Gerschen- 
kron,  and  Robert  F.  Byrnes — are  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  critical  review  of  the  progress 
of  Soviet  studies.  .  .  .  American  scholarship  on 
Russian  and  Soviet  subjects  has  matured  to  a 
point  where  it  would  benefit  from  a  rigorous 
stocktaking  of  what  it  has  done  and  where  it 
should  go  from  here.  That  stocktaking,  prom¬ 
ised  in  Mr.  Laqueur’s  condescending  introduc¬ 
tion,  is,  regrettably,  not  provided  in  any  but  a 
few  of  the  articles  that  make  up  this  uneven 
miscellany  of  penetrating  insights  and  peevish 
complaints.”  P.  E.  Mosely 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:197  Ja  '67  500w 


“The  writers  whom  Survey’s  editors  have 
chosen  to  write  these  pieces  have,  for  the  most 
part,  strong  personalities  and  strong  views 
about  almost  everything.  The  bland  and  judi¬ 
cious  flavor  that  such  assessments  of  fields  usu¬ 
ally  have  (in  American  publications,  at  least) 
is  tlius  sacrificed  for  a  tartness  which  makes 
lively  reading,  though  only  initiates  will  be  able 
to  understand  all  the  allusions.  .  .  .  The  style, 
characteristic  of  certain  British  journals,  is  that 
in  which  shai-p  judgments  are  rendered  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  leaves  it  not  quite  clear  to  which 
persons  and  books  the  judgments  are  intended 
to  apply.  The  book  is  frequently  amusing  and 
usually  plausible,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
the  general  reader  is  likely  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  or  evaluate  fully.”  D.  W.  Treadgold 
J  Higher  Ed  37:416  O  ’66  750w 


LARCO  HOYLE,  RAFAEL.  Peru;  tr  from  the 
French  by  James  Hogarth.  (Archaeologia 
mundi  ser)  243p  il  col  11  maps  $10  World  pub. 
918.5  Peru — Antiquities.  Indians  of  South 
America — Peru  66-29162 


A  study  of  Peruvian  archaeology  in  which 
pottery  is  used  as  a  diagnostic  guide  to  the 
cultural  development  of  the  civilisations.  “The 
first  two  epochs  are  defined  by  the  absence  of 
pottery  and  by  its  first  beginnings.  .  .  .  [These 
are  followed  by  five]  epochs  of  formation,  of 
culmination  or  florescence,  of  fusion,  of  the 
estabhshment  of  great  kingdoms  or  empires, 

.  finally  of  the  destruction  of  the  native 
civilisations.  ’  (p.  12)  The  book  cov'ers  the 

period  frmn  8000  B.C.  to  the  Spanish  Conquest 
ni^l532.  Chronological  table.  Bibliography.  In- 


The  ceramic  pots  and  jars  are 
good-natured  and  genial  in  design, 
men  and  women,  animals  and  birds. 


amazingly 
laughing 
and  some 
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particularly  smug  men  or  soldiers.  The 
design  of  adzes  and  mace -heads,  of  jewelry  and 
cloth  is  intricate  and  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  some  of  the  most  modern  thi'ow-backs  to 
the  primitive.  ...  A  must  for  all  libraries  above 
the  secondary  school  level.”  K.  F  G. 

Best  Sell  26:452  Mr  16  ’67  120w 
“[The  author’s]  opinions  are  idiosyncratic 
.  .  .  and  the  sui  ffeneris  quality  o^the  book  is 
further  indicated  by  the  select  bibliography  of 
Hoyle’s  own  works.  The  presentation  is  a 
systematic  geographical-chronological  ordering 
of  the  data.  Much  of  this  is  useful  to  a  student 
already  Initiated  in  the  field  of  Peruvian  arch¬ 
aeology,  but  the  book  cannot  be  recommended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  nor  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  text.  .  .  .  There  is  too  little  awareness — or 
consideration — of  the  work  of  others,  partic¬ 
ularly  recent  important  work  on  the  earlier 
periods.  An  introductory  section  reveals  a  pro¬ 
found  misapprehension  of  such  concepts  as 
period,  state,  horizon,  culture,  etc.” 

Choice  4:564  J1  '67  160w 


“Larco  Hoyle’s  work  is  more  than  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  ancient  Peru.  An  original  scholar 
and  owner  of  a  famous  collection  of  Peruvian 
antiquities,  he  has  developed  here  details  that 
a  popularize!'  would  have  omitted.  The  truly 
magnificent  illustrations,  however,  will  carry 
the  nonspecialist  over  purely  technical  pas¬ 
sages.  This  book  will  thus  have  a  double  ap¬ 
peal:  to  the  serious  student  of  pre-Columbian 
history  and  to  the  enlightened  dilettante  who 
enjoys  strolling  among  the  civilizations  of  the 
past.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:1832  My  1  ’67  170w 
“[The  author]  is  not  at  his  best  in  the  present 
volume,  which  was  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  the  problems  and  results  of  archaeology  in 
the  area,  but  has  turned  out.  as  the  editor  of 
the  series  admits  in  a  preface,  as  a  personal 
exposition  of  the  author's  theories  about  pre- 
Columbian  Peru.  However  judged,  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  book 
contains  much  of  interest,  not  only  archaeolog¬ 
ical  detail  but  a  gener-al  classification  of  Peru¬ 
vian  history  which  is  well  supported  by  charts. 
’The  illustrations  of  pieces  in  the  Larco  Her¬ 
rera  museum,  some  never  before  photograph¬ 
ed  and  a  few  since  destroyed  in  an  earthquake, 
are  of  particular  and  permanent  value.” 

TLS  p797  S  7  ’67  280w 


The  LAROUSSE  encyclopedia  of  animal  life: 
foreword  by  Robert  Cushman  Murphy.  640l) 
90011  lOOcol  il  $25  McGraw 
691  Zoology — Dictionaries  67-16267 

“There  is  new  material  here  that  was  not 
originally  published  in  La  Vie  des  Animaux, 
from  which  most  of  the  text  was  taken.  The 
presentation  is  systematic,  following  the  animal 
kingdom  classification  from  protozoans  to  com¬ 
plex  mammals.  The  work  Includes  a  .  .  .  list 
of  animals  by  family;  a  glossary,  .  .  .  and  an 
index.”  (Library  J) 


“I  find  this  newest  Larousse  readable  and 
informative,  even  though  some  of  my  favorite 
animals  are  not  included.  Some  of  the  sentence 
structure  indicates  poor  translation  from  the 
French  and  there  is  a  marked  similarity  be¬ 
tween  passages  written  for  the  layman  and 
those  written  for  the  scientist.  But  all  of  this 
is  beside  the  point  because  we  all  know  that 
the  Larousse  illustrations  are  incomparable,  that 
text  without  pictures  is  less  effective,  and  that 
the  objective  in  learning  Is  to  relate.  .  .  . 
[The  index]  includes  animals  listed  by  popular 
and  scientific  names.  But  there  are  too  few 
other  entries,  and  little  cross-referencing.  An 
acknowledgments  section  shows  that  this  is  no 
fly-by-night  piece  of  popular  literature.  Should 
you  spend  $25  to  add  this  book  to  your  library? 
Absolutely!”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:3626  O  15  67  210w 

New  Yorker  43:244  D  2  ’67  70w 
“For  both  looks  and  content,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  books  of  the  season  is  [this 
new  Larousse],  .  .  .  Despite  the  voluminous 
scientific  descriptions  of  over  6,000  species,  the 
book  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  any  layman 
seeking  information,  understanding,  or  just 
diversion.”  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  50:40  N  18  ’67  70w 


“[The]  authors  have  bent  over  backwards 
to  use  North  American  examples  and.  North 
American  common  names.  .  .  .  One  is  con¬ 
tinually  irritated  by  the  lack  of  reference  from 
text  to  picture.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  scholarly  text  was  produced 
without  regard  to  the  figures  and  that  the 
latter  were  then  assembled  by  a  picture  editor 
and  inserted  in  what  he  considered  to  be 
useful  places.  Even  on  the  few  occasions  when 


anatomy  is  being  discussed,  there  is  no  means 
of  finding  out  whether  there  is  a  relevant 
illustration  without  referring  to  the  index,  and 
then  only  if  one  can  guess  the  form  selected. 
.  .  .  None  of  this  should  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  unquestionably  the 
best  single-volume  encyclopedia  of  zoology  cur¬ 
rently  available  and  that,  as  such,  it  will 
fulfill  a  valuable  function  .  .  .  for  the  lay¬ 
man,  or  the  student.”  Peter  Gray 

Science  158:898  N  17  ’67  600w 


LARTeiGUY,  jean.  The  bronze  drums;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Xan  Fielding.  420p  $6.96 
Knopf  „„„„„ 

67-18627 


“In  December  1944,  as  this  novel  opens. 
Frangois  Ricq,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Paris,  is  dropped  into 
northern  Laos  .  .  .  [to  help]  create  an  anti- 
Japanese  resistance  group  and  establish  arms 
depots  in  the  mountains  near  the  Chinese 
border.  The  Bronze  Drums  is  primarily  the 
story  of  lUcq  and  his  involvement  with  Laos, 
where  he  stays  until  long  after  the  war,  posing 
successfully  as  an  ethnologist  while  actually 
trying  to  keep  the  neutralist  factions  in  power 
in  the  face  of  the  menace  of  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  the  north  and  the  American-supported  right¬ 
ists  in  the  south.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originally 
published  in  1965  as  Les  Tambours  de  Bronze. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:285  O  15  ’67  550w 
“Jean  Larteguy’s  purpose  in  this  novel  is  to 
show  that  the  Communists  created  minor 
skirmishes  in  Laos  to  mislead  the  French  and 
the  Americans  into  believing  that  they  were 
going  to  conquer  the  country.  .  .  .  The  story 
of  this  subterfuge  is  told  through  fictional 
princes,  military  personnel,  secret  agents, 
natives  and  diplomats.  ...  A  book  suitable 
for  most  libraries,  although  readers  may  find 
it  slow-moving.”  S.  S.  Swanson 

Library  J  92:3056  S  15  67  130w 
Reviewed  by  J. -P.  Lenoir 

Y  Times  Bk  R  p82  N  19  ’67  800w 
“Mr.  Larteguy  has  the  background  .  .  . 

to  write  a  meaningful  novel.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
his  talent  as  a  reporter  overwhelms  his  abuity 
as  a  novelist.  While  he  provides  a  detailed 
chart  of  the  tragicomic  historical  ups-and-downs 
and  a  colorful  journalistic  view  of  Laos  and 
its  people,  Larteguy  does  it  at  the  expense  of 
creating  credible  people.  .  .  .  [His]  story  isn  t 
helped,  either,  by  choppy  transitions  as  the 
tale  flashes  back  and  forth,  losing  us  occa¬ 
sionally  in  time  and  place.  Nor  is  the  narration 
made  more  felicitous  by  the  wooden  rendition, 
which  occasionallj’’  resorts  to  such  clumsy 
phraseology  to  Anglicize  an  idiom  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  translator  relied  upon  a  tourist’s 
French-English  phrase  book.”  Joseph  Haas 
Sat  R  50:34  N  4  ’67  350w 
“[The  author]  has  tried  to  hang  tlie  whole 
very  sad  and  complex  political  story  of  Laos 
since  the  Japanese  war  upon  the  equally  tor¬ 
tuous  thread  of  Rick’s  dour,  frustrated  career. 
.  .  .  The  method  has,  in  fact,  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  of  a  ‘history’  in  large  pictures  (thinness, 
luridity)  without  the  advantage  of  being  com¬ 
pact  and  speedy.  In  this  case,  the  huge  narra¬ 
tive  just  returns  the  answer  that  the  created 
order  of  the  novelist  and  the  synthesized  chaos 
of  the  reporter  defy  a  manipulative  yoking  to¬ 
gether.  The  Bronze  Drums  is  full  of  gossipy 
vignettes  and  anecdotes  which  aficionados  of 
the  area  will  savour  or  recognize,  but  for 
beginners  the  book  will  prove  a  long  cut  to  a 
short  view  of  Laos.” 

TLS  p954  O  12  ’67  380w 


LARUE,  JAN,  ed.  Aspects  of  medieval  and  ren¬ 
aissance  music;  a  birthday  offering  to  Gus¬ 
tave  Reese;  ed.  by  Jan  LaRue,  associate  eds. 
Martin  Bernstein,  Hans  Lenneberg  [and]  Vic¬ 
tor  Yellin.  891p  il  $35  Norton 

780  Musicology.  Music — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Music — ^Analysis,  appreciation  „ 

64-22450 

“These  articles  by  American  and  European 
scholars  deal  with  specific  problems  in  the  .  .  . 
field  covered  bv  Professor  Ree.se’s  Music  in  the 
Middle  Ages  [BRD  19401  and  Music  in  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  [BED  1954].  They  range  chronologi¬ 
cally  from  antiquity  to  the  early  17th  century. 

.  .  .  Questions  of  style,  form,  texture,  notation, 
and  performance  practice  are  discussed.  .  .  . 
Music  is  dealt  with  in  relation  to  liturgy,  to 
the  dance,  to  mathematics,  to  philosophy,  to 
religious  drama,  to  social  activities,  to  sculp¬ 
ture,  to  painting,  to  literature.  [A]  feature  of 
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LARUE,  JAN — Continued 

the  book  is  Walter  Gerboth;s  'Index  of  Fest- 
schriften  and  Some  Similar  Publications,  nnis 
Index  is  in  three  sections:  the  first  lists  409 
Festschriften  and  similar  publications;  _  the  sec¬ 
ond  lists  .  .  .  the  musical  articles  in  them, 
.  .  .  and  the  third  is  an  index  to  the  Index. 
(Publisher's  note) 


"More  significant  than  size  in  this  new  vol¬ 
ume  are  the  over-all  quality  and  research  values 
of  its  contributions.  .  .  .  Except  for  Dr.  Blume  s 
introduction  and  the  late  Noah  Greenberg  s 
more  generalized  statement,  all  of  the  articles 
deal  in  scholarly  specifics.  .  .  .  .There  are  more 
Renaissance  than  Medieval  articles,  and  more 
articles  that  explore  the  music  itself  than  .any 
related  topics.  ...  No  fewer  than  nine  articles 
consider  texture  and  related  problems  of  style. 
.  .  .  The  book  itself  contains  no  index.”  W.  b. 

Newman^^^.^  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:259  D  ’66 

SGOOw 


“A  model  method  of  treating  Festschriften  is 
provided  by  W.  Gerboth’s  [Index],  It  whl,  in 
the  years  to  come,  prove  most  useful  for  a 
ready  survey  of  this  most  ephemeral  type  of 
publication.  The  articles  in  this  volume  fall  into 
■various  categories,  with  a  great  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches.  Some  of  them  deal  ■with  ■the  cross-re¬ 
lationships  between  music  and  the  other  arts 
[such  as]  .  .  .  the  articles  by  E.  Winternitz  on 
Leonardo,  I.  Pope  on  Spanish  Romanesque 
sculpture,  [and]  F.  Ghisi  on  a  Sienese  fresco 
painting  from  the  Trecento.  .  .  .  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  contributions  dealing  with  English  music. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  substantial  articles  has  to 
do  with  terminology.  .  .  .  This  stout  volume, 
adorned  by  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  musical  schol¬ 
arship.” 

TLS  p792  S  7  ’67  750w 


LASLETT,  PETER,  jt.  ed.  Brasenose  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  automation  of  libraries.  See  Har¬ 
rison,  J. 


LASLETT,  PETER.  The  world  we  have  lost. 
280p  $5.95  Scribner 

942.06  Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714.  Great  Britain — Social  life  and  customs 

66-18543 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


tremely  well  and  this  may  be  as  fin®  8, 
phy  as  we  will  have  or  want  of  the  .beloved 
English  pianist.  .  .  .  For  larger  libraries 
as  an  excellent  commentaiy  on  the  times  and 
as  a  tribute  to  an  important  musician.  J^aira 

Ha®tinS'®Library  J  92:3632  O  15  ’67  lOOw 

‘‘[This]  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  biography 
—indeed  the  reader  would  like  to  know  more  of 
[Dame  Myra’s]  youth  and  training— but  It 
does  provide  a  rounded  portrait  of  a  great 
artist,  a  gracious  public  figure  and  a  lovable 

pel  son.  „  niiRfl  n  is  ’fifi  .370w 


LASSWELL,  HAROLD  D.,  jt.  auth.  The  shar¬ 
ing  of  power  in  a  psychiatric  hospital,  faee 
Rubenstein,  R. 


LATHAM,  EARL.  The  communist  controversy 
in  Washington;  from  the  New  Deal  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  44Gp  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

335.4  Communism — U.S.  Internal  security. 
Subversive  activities  66-14447 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Coben 

Am  Hist  R  72:1120  Ap  ‘67  330w 
Reviewed  by  David  Fellman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:160  Mr  ‘67  lOoOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Peel 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:165  J1  ’67  650w 


LATHEN,  EMMA.  Death  shall  overcome.  190p 

$3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

This  novel  “involves  John  Putnam  Thatcher 
of  Sloan  Guaranty  Trust  in  the  integration  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  because  Nat  Schuyler  has 
asked  Edward  Parry,  a  millionaire  who  happens 
to  be  a  Negro,  to  join  his  firm  and  buy  a  seat 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  One  of  his  partners  is 
murdered,  strange  shots  are  fired  in  West¬ 
chester,  and  Thatcher  has  to  address  an 
NAACP  rally  at  the  Garden  and  join  the  Sloan 
Guaranty  Glee  Club  in  outsinging  the  members 
of  the  March  on  Wall  Street  as  they  kneel  in 
the  Sloan  lobby,  before  he  can  find  any 
answers.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Mildred  Campbell 

Am  Hist  R  72:972  Ap  ’67  650w 
Choice  3:1070  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Perkin 

Engl  Hist  R  82:417  Ap  ’67  650w 


LASSIMONNE,  DENISE,  comp.  Myra  Hess:  by 
her  friends:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  How¬ 
ard  Ferguson.  121p  pi  $5.95  Vanguard 
B  or  92  Fless,  Myra  67-29444 

This  festschrift  for  the  late  English  pianist 
is  a  “collection  of  ‘informal  sketches’.  .  .  . 
There  are  fifteen  contributions,  beginning  with 
one  from  the  Poet  Laureate  [John  Masefield] 
and  ending  with  an  .  .  ,  account  of  the  National 
Gallery  concerts  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ferguson.” 
(TLS)  Discography. 


“With  the  exception  of  Artur  Schnabel,  no 
one  of  [Dame  Myra’s]  generation  played  Bee¬ 
thoven  with  that  peculiar,  untranslatable  qual¬ 
ity  of  Innigkeit  (‘inwardness’  approaches  it) 
which,  in  addition  to  pellucid  articulation  and 
velvety  tone,  was  uniquely  hers.  .  .  .  Her  spe¬ 
cial  gift  is  well  described  in  this  volume  by 
Sir  Paul  Mason.  .  .  .  [His]  contribution  is  one 
of  several  Illuminating  essays  in  this  affection¬ 
ate  little  [volume].  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
such  enterprises,  the  contributions  vary  in 
quality.  Some  are  merely  gush,  and  too  few 
give  any  solid  biographical  or  critical  detail, 
but  the  book  includes  a  valuable  discographv 
a  list  of  all  the  works  played  during  the  six- 
and-a-half  years  of  the  National  Gallery  con¬ 
certs,  and  some  fine  illustrations.  .  .  .  Essays 
on  [Dame  Myra’s]  relationship  with  American 
and  Dutch  audiences,  on  her  National  Gallery 
concerts,  and  above  all  on  her  character,  are 
most  rewarding.”  Richard  Freedman 

Book  World  p3  O  8  ’67  1200w 

“There  are  occasions  when  love  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  subject  are  almost  as  important 
as  facts.  This  book  contains  an  abundance  of 
all  three  although  it  is  not  a  formal  bio.graphy. 
[The]  distinguished  contributors  .  .  .  writ©  ex¬ 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Carr 

Harper  235:90  J1  ’67  270w 


“The  usual  smoothness  with  unexpected 
hilarious  overtones.”  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6005  D  1  ’66  IlOw 


“[John  Putnam  Thatcher]  is  one  of  the  very 
tew  important  series  detectives  to  enter  tiie 
field  in  the  1960’s — a  completely  civilized  and 
urbane  man,  whose  charm  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  acumen.  Miss  Lathen’s  first  four  novels 
were  admirable;  her  fifth  is  the  best  of  the 
lot.  .  .  .  [Her]  scalpel  has  never  been  sharper 
nor  her  wit  more  adroit  than  in  this  delight¬ 
fully  logical  extrapolation  of  the  civil-rights 
issue  to  the  problem  of  racial  discrimination 
against  a  multimillionaire,  and  Thatcher  is 
splendid  in  the  involuntary  and  uncomfortable 
role  of  a  hero  of  The  Movement.  Here  is  (on 
several  levels)  a  wonderfully  rational  and 
pointed  novel.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  16  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:38  O  29  ’66  30w 
TLS  p684  J1  27  ’67  90w 


LATOUR.  AN  NY.  The  Borgias:  tr.  by  Neil 
Mann.  184p  pi  $5  Abelard-Schuman 

920  Borgia  family  66-25004 

The  author  “tells  her  story  a]most  wholly  in 
contemporary  letters,,  journals,  and  other  eye¬ 
witness  documents,  linking  these  .  .  .  with 

short  narrative  or  expository  bridges.”  fNew 
Yorker)  Originally  published  in  France  1962  un¬ 
der  the  title  Les  Borgia. 


Choice  4:1038  N  ’67  20w 

‘‘.There  is  little  here  but  a  collection  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  contemporary  writers  about  the 
Borgias  and  their  crimes.  Though  this  is  not 
^ritnput  interest,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  sup¬ 
plants  in  any  way  the  many  good  studies  and 
popular  accounts  of  the  Borgias  and  their  times. 
Besides  the  quotations,  there  is  a  minimum 
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amount  of  connective  explanation,  no  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Quoted  material,  no  documen¬ 
tation,  and  no  index.  The  bibliography  is  slight 
being  limited  to  the  primary  source  material. 
R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  92:231  Ja  15  ’67  120w 


“The  form  [of  this  biography]  is  unusual 
.  .  .  and  the  result  is  a  starkly  credible  por¬ 
trait  of  two  cunning  monsters  (Alexander  and 
Caesar),  two  nonentities  (Juan  and  Joffre),  and 
a  dutiful,  beautiful,  and  charming- young  wom¬ 


an.” 


New  Yorker  43:194  Mr  11  ’67  150w 


LATTIMORE,  RICHMOND.  The  stride  of  time; 
new  poems  and  translations,  1966.  83p  $4 

Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

811  66-14034 

This  is  a  third  collection  of  poems  and  trans¬ 
lations,  some  previously  published,  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Bryn  Mawr.  For  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  The  Iliad  of  Homer  see  BRD  1963. 
For  his  previous  poetry  collections  see  BRD 
1958  and  1963. 


"Although  his  poems  may  be  by-products  of 
his  great  work  as  translator,  Lattimore  main¬ 
tains  an  Impressive  standard  of  original  work. 
.  .  .  [This  collection]  equals  the  previous  vol¬ 
umes  in  quality  of  individual  poems  and  range 
of  forms.  Lattimore  is  a  poet  of  the  ‘strong’ 
rather  than  the  delicate  line,  and  his  striving 
for  a  heroic  rhetoric  may  blunt  the  effect  of 
a  comparatively  light  poem.  The  failure  of 
the  age  to  provide  matter  for  heroic  vision  is 
Implicit  in  many  poems.  .  .  .  His  ironies  are 
not  novel,  but  the  phrase  making  is  often 
memorable.  The  last  third  of  this  volume  offers 
a  splendid  range  of  translated  poems  and 
classical  segments.  Here  we  find  Arnaut 
Daniel,  the  ‘FInnsburg’  poet,  du  Bellay,  de 
Lisle,  de  Nerval,  and  Cafavy  along  with  Euri¬ 
pides,  Vergil,  and  ‘Dum  Diana  Vitea.’  All 
expert  renderings.” 

Choice  3:901  D  ’66  140w 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bennett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  30  ’67  330w 
“No  great  profundity  of  mind  or  soul  illu¬ 
minates  itself  in  Richmond  Lattimore’ s  latest 
volume,  but  the  conversation  is  stately,  sophis¬ 
ticated,  and  precise.  .  .  .  The  set  of  brief  poems 
in  Of  Seven  Sins  displays  in  miniature  his  met¬ 
rical  versatility.  Sloth  takes  minor  liberties 
with  the  sonnet:  Anger  is  a  triptych  of  ir¬ 
regular  triplets:  Envy  toys  with  Skeltonic  ineter 
but  is  more  urbane  than  Skelton.  .  ...  Wabash 
Blues,  recalling  Mr.  Lattimore’s  brief  winter 
at  Wabash  College  many  years  ago,  is  a  verbal 
sonata,  largely  in  quantitative  verse,  with  a 
superb  music  chiming  through  the  woods.  ...  . 
These  few  details,  and  generalizations  of  prais^ 
inadequately  reproduce  the  voice  deeply  versed 
in  the  craft  of  poetry  that  speaks  from  this 
book.”  D.  W.  Baker  „ 

Poetry  109:405  Mr  ’67  300w 
“The  book  is  charming,  autumnal,  in  tone, 
the  work  of  a  man  with  a  long  classical  mem¬ 
ory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lattimore  is  a  poet  of  percept, 
a  description  endorsed  in  a  poem  called  ‘Verse 
In  which  Dionysian  or  bardic  aspirations  are 
quietly  set  aside.” 

TLS  ol08  F  9  ’67  lOOw 

“[These]  poems  form  no  part  of  the  recent 
poetry  of  candor;  they  are  openly  ‘artifacts,’ 
masterfully  composed,  traditional,  clearly  to 
be  appreciated  as  poems,  not  as  self- revelation. 
Some  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘powerful  feeling’  runs 
beneath  the  poet’s  flawless  surfaces,  but  there 
is  certainlv  no  ‘spontaneous  overflow.’  This 
collection  includes  not  the  usual  sestina  (to 
prove  that  the  poet  can  make  one?)  but  three, 
and  elsewhere  the  attention  to  form  is  para¬ 
mount.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lattimore  revitalizes  old 

forms — a  considerable  part  of  this  volume  is 
first-rate  translation — and  one  takes  delight  in 
viewing  the  work  of  that  passing  breed,  the 
skilled  craftsman.” 

Ya  Q  R  43;xvli  winter  ’67  160w 


LAURIT2EN,  JONREED.  Blood,  banners  and 
wild  boars:  tales  of  early  Spain;  11.  by  Gil 
Miret.  151p  $4.60  Little 

398.2  Legends — Spain — Juvenile  literature 

67'"iyo5 

“For  several  centuries — from  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  legions  to  the  departure  of  the 
Moors — foreign  invaders  were  continually  fight¬ 
ing  on  Spanish  soil.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
gathered  together  a  .  .  •  selection  of  [six] 
heroic  tales  [of  this  time]  from  oral  tradition. 


.  .  .  One  reads  about  the  youthful  peasant, 
Viriato,  who  rallied  his  countrymen  into  a 
guerrilla  band  to  repel  the  Rornans ;  of  the 
young  knight,  Bernardo,  who  led  the  attack 
against  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  at  the  pass 
of  Roncesvalles  [and  of  others]."  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“The  stories  are  picked  from  various  eras, 
but  enjoy  the  same  simple  style  and  are  filled 
with  excitement  that  will  hold  the  reader  s 
attention.  .  .  .  This  slim  volume  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  library  shelves  of  legends 

and  folklore.”  _ _ 

Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  60w 
“Boys  especially,  but  girls  as  well,  will  en¬ 
joy  these  exciting  hero  legends.  .  .  .  (Jne  of 
the  most  interesting  and  unusual  stories  in 
this  collection  is  ‘Bernardo  and  the  Red 
Knight,’  which  gives  an  account  of  the  French 
hero  Roland’s  defeat  and  death  at  Ronces¬ 
valles  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view.  Jonreed 
Lauritzen’s  style  is  clipped  and  well  paced; 
the  portraits  of  his  heroes  are  drawn  with  a 
sure  hand.  They  are  real  and  believable  people, 
whose  courage  and  valor  are  unquestionable.’ 
Rosemary  Sprague 

Book  Week  pl4  My  14  67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4 
'67  60w 

Horn  Ek  43:475  Ag  ’67  190w 
“With  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  and  fighting, 
these  stories  present  a  vivid  picture  of  early 
Spain.”  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  92:2461  Je  15  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  28  ’67  220w 


LAUTERBACH,  ALBERT.  Enterprise  in  Latin 
America:  business  attitudes  in  a  developing 
economy.  207p  $6.75  Cornell  univ.  press 

658  Industrial  management.  Industry  and 
state — Latin  America  66-26087 

The  author  “seeks  to  characterize  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Latin  American  businessmen  toward 
the  problems  of  business  administration  and 
economic  development  in  12  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  report  is  based  upon  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  .  .  .  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise,  the  character  of  competition 
and  production  problems,  the  goals  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  assumed  needs  for  business  expan¬ 
sion,  and  the  accepted  role  of  government  in 
fostering  development.”  (Choice) 


“Perhaps  another  analyst  would  find  different 
meanings  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire, 
but  if  the  views  selected  by  Professor  Lauter- 
bach  are  representative,  his  study  provides 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  whole  post- 
World  War  IT  dream  of  transplanting  rapid 
economic  growth  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  Asia  and  Latin  America  may  prove  to  have 
been  one  of  the  hopeful  delusions  of  history.” 
T.  C.  Cochran 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:215  N  ’66  400w 
“Lauterbach  argues  that  the  businessmen 
ought  to  be  aware  of  their  social  responsibili¬ 
ties  toward  the  problems  of  economic  growth. 
[His]  findings  indicate  that  this  is  not  the 
case  and  leave  much  to  be  desired,  particu- 
larlv  in  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  ,sample 
studied,  as  well  as  in  the  further  classification 
of  the  businessmen  involved.  Further,  it  would 
be  more  instructive  if  some  comparative  anal¬ 
ysis  had  been  made.  However,  the  book  does 
raise  numerous  questions  for  those  interested 
in  the  problems  of  Latin  American  develop¬ 
ment,  at  either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 

]0Y^J  ** 

Choice  3:932  D  ’66  190w 
“Two  useful  areas  are  covered  In  this  brief 
study:  the  general  social  setting  of  business 
and  management  in  Latin  America  is  surveyed 
succinctly  and  perceptively,  and  an  interview 
study  of  more  than  300  Latin  businessmen  in 
10  countries  is  reported  at  length.  The  study 
[was]  undertaken  when  Mr.  Lauterbach.  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  science  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  held  a  Brookings  Institution  Research 
Professorship.  ,  .  .  Highly  recommended  for 

appropriate  business  libraries,  and  for  inter¬ 
national  collections  in  academic  and  public 
libraries.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  91:1885  Ap  1  66  140w 


LAUTH,  LOU,  ed.  The  working  press  of  the 
nation,  4v.  See  The  working  press  of  the 
nation 
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LAVE,  LESTER  B.  Technological  change;  Its 
conception  and  measurement.  228p  $6.95 

Pi-entice-Hali 

338.001  Economics  66-13838 

“The  literature  on  technological  change  has 
had  a  profound  influence  on  almost  the  -whole 
of  economic  theory  and  policy.  The  book  re¬ 
views  this  literature,  summarizing  the  various 
measures  and  their  estimates  of  technological 
change  in  various  sectors  of  many  countries, 
[and  considering]  .  .  .  problems  of  importance 
to  the  measurement  of  technological  change 
and  to  policy  issues.  These  include  a  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  technological  change  on  em¬ 
ployment,  research  and  development,  agricul¬ 
ture,  production  functions,  and  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  problem.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  is  an  extraordinarily  useful  volume. 
.  .  .  The  -writing  for  the  most  part  is  clear, 
and  the  account  of  the  literature  which  com¬ 
prises  about  half  of  the  book  is  extremely 
valuable.  There  are  also  some  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  of  application.  .  .  .  This  book  wUl  probably 
confirm  the  worst  prejudices  of  sociologists 
about  economics,  in  that  it  neglects  nearly  all 
the  things  in  which  sociologists  are  likely  to 
be  interested.  Nevertheless,  the  level  of  ab¬ 
straction  which  the  volume  represents  is  almost 
certainly  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  more  complete  theory  of  the  over-ali  de¬ 
velopments.!  process.”  K.  E.  Boulding 

Am  J  Soc  72:563  Mr  '67  750w 
“A  useful  and  thorough  survey,  which  .  .  . 
examines  the  assumptions  and  the  role  of 
capital  in  .  .  .  methods  of  estimating  technologi¬ 
cal  change.  These  measures  are  applied  to 
service,  manufacturing,  foreign  data,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  .  .  .  Part  II  surveys  technological 
change  in  economic  theory  and  econometrics. 
Recent  theoretical  work  on  embodied  technical 
change,  production  functions  and  relative 
shares  is  compared  with  evidence.  An  irrele¬ 
vant  discussion  of  Appalachia  precedes  Lave’s 
main  contributions:  a  fable  Illustrating  pitfalls 
in  development,  and  a  model  of  structural  un¬ 
employment  and  technical  process  with  heter¬ 
ogeneous  cap.ital  and  _  labor.  Principal  short¬ 
coming:  specific  technical  changes  are  hardly 
mentioned  and  never  examined.  .  .  .  Poorly 
organized:  readable,  concise  style.” 

Choice  4:195  Ap  ’67  200w 


LAVER,  JAMES.  Manners  and  morals  in  the 
age  of  optimism,  1848-1914  [Eng  title:  The 
age  of  optimism].  272p  pi  $9.95  Harper 
901.934  Nineteenth  century.  U.S. — Social  life 
and  customs.  Prance— Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Great  Britain — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  66-20741 


The  author,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Prints  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muse¬ 
um,  presents  a  history  “concentrating  chiefly 
on  Britain,  the  United  States  and  France,  and 
dealing  mainly  with  manners  and  morals  rather 
than  political  events.”  (New  Statesman]  This 
is  the  first  volume  in  the  Manners  and  Mor¬ 
als  sei'ies.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ’67  70w 
“This  will  make  an  excellent.  .  .  pi-esent  for 
a  broadminded  friend  who  finds  academic  his¬ 
tory  dull.  ....  It  is  a  good  book  to  dip  into. 
.  .  ..  [There  is  a  good  deal!  about  high  society 
eating  and  drinking,  religion  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  ‘modern  woman.’  The  photo¬ 
graphs,  many  of  which  were  new  to  me,  have 
been  well  chosen:  a  pity  the  captions  are  not 
more  informative.”  Paul  Johnson 

New  Statesman  72:834  D  2  ’66  800w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ap  16  ’67  250w 


The  well-known  English  authority  on  art 
dress,  museum  management,  social  history,  and 
other  subjects  describes  a  period  in  which  the 
rich  got  richer  and  the  poor  got  children,  most 
of  whom  providentially — so  it  was  thought- 
died  young.  It  began  with  revolutions  that 
were  repressed  and  ended  with  a  war  that  no¬ 
body  expected:  meanwhile  the  upper  and  mid¬ 
dle  classes  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  felt 
obliged  to  display  their  growing  prosperity  so 
as  to  give  pleasure  to  the  poor  and  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Laver’s  account  of  this  showy  era 
is  most  entertaining,  partly  because  he  writes 
well,  adducing  many  valuable  details,  and  part¬ 
ly  because  other  people’s  bad  taste  is  irresisti¬ 
ble.” 


New  Yorker  43:193  Mr  18  ’67  120w 


.“[The  ide,a  that  morals]  have  any  connexion 
with  thought  is  almost  completely  absent  from 
these  pages:  there  are  two  references  in  them 


to  the  Victorian  arch-moralist,  Thomas  Carlyle 
— one  tells  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Cov¬ 
entry  Patmore,  the  other  that  he  dined  at  six. 
.  .  .  [The  author],  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  fashion,  has  here  provided  us  not  with  a 
history  of  manners  and  morals  but  with  an 
amusing  and  idiosyncratic  ragbag  of  anecdotes 
about  eminent  courtesans,  ‘high  life’  and  the 
low  life  that  was  its  necessary  concomitant. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Laver  is  a  helter-skelter  writer  who  is 
often  entertaining  and  who  occasionally  throws 
up  unfamiliar  information.  .  .  .  But  the  book  is 
not  a  serious  study  of  a  serious  subject  and  it 
is  put  together  in  haphazard  fashion.” 

TLS  0197  Mr  9  ‘67  430w 

“This  is  a  serious  work  of  scholarship  in 
which  the  author  seeks  to  portray  social  con¬ 
ditions  among  the  various  levels  of  society, 
but  the  emphasis  tends  to  fall  upon  the  life  of 
the  rich  and  famous  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  the  poor  and  degraded  at  the  other.  Not 
too  visible  are  the  middle  class  and  the  solid 
working  people.” 

Va  Q  R  43;cliii  autumn  ’67  210w 


LAVER,  JAMES.  Victoriana.  256p  il  $4.95  Haw¬ 
thorn  bks. 

709.42  Art,  English.  Great  Britain — Social 
life  and  customs  67-11708 

An  illustrated  volume  which  discusses  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  handwork,  “painting,  greet¬ 
ing  cards,  jewelry,  music  covers,  embroidery, 
games,  and  [miscellaneous  examples  of  Vic- 
toria,n  art].”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“For  the  collector  there  is  not  enough  in¬ 
formation  in  any  one  field — as  much  space  is 
given  to  fans  as  to  furniture — but  the  book 
is  interesting  to  leaf  through.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  that  do  not  need  more 
specifically  informative  works.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  92:1822  My  1  ’67  140w 
“[This  book]  has  plenty  of  good  illustra¬ 
tions  and  in  some  pleasant  short  essays  Mr. 
Laver  displays  aspects  of  Victoidan  knick- 
nackery,  whatnottery  and  occasionally  gim- 
crackery  that  appeal  to  us  today.  .  .  .  [But] 
the  general  picture  of  Victorian  life  here  pre¬ 
sented  is  a  partial  one.  What  appealed  equally 
to  the  Victorians  yet  -would  not  to  us  is 
omitted,  which  means  that  we  lack  Arundel 
prints  in  Oxford  frames,  illuminated  texts. 
potichomanie  vases,  Brussels  carpets  and  per¬ 
haps  spittoons.  .  .  .  More  exact  dating  of 

many  of  the  Illustrations  would  have  been 
appreciated.  ’  ’ 

TLS  pl97  Mr  9  ’67  180w 


LAVINE,  DAVID.  The  mayor  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  city:  with  phot,  by  Ira  Mandelbaum  and 
others.  172p  $2.96  Random  house 


352  New  Haven,  Connecticut — Officials  and 
employees — Juvenile  literature.  Municipal 
govermnent — Juvenile  literature  67-2269 
“The  process  of  urban  development  and  the 
changing  American  city  is  illustrated  through 
an  examination  of  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee  and 
the  city  of  New  Haven.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  volume  with  [its]  attractive  format, 
style  and  illustrations  will  appeal  to  young 
readers  whne  informing  them  about  tlie  work¬ 
ings  of  democracy.” 

Best  Sell  26:369  Ja  1  ’67  50w 
“The  author  has  produced  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  quick,  easy  reading  and  useful,  interest¬ 
ing  inforniation.  .  .  .  He  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  city  government  as  directed 
by  the  mayor.  'Phe  reader  understands  the 
need  for  a  good  mayor  and  the  problems  he 
faces  and  the  various  programs  he  must  direct. 
Photographs  are  plentiful  and  appropriate,  an(3 
emphasize  the  human  interest  of  the  Mayor's 
job.”  Don  Phillips 

Library  J  92:1326  Mr  16  ’67  80w 


LAVINE,  DAVID. 

Ira  Mandelbaum. 
Doubleday 


Under  the 
128p  $3.50; 


city;  phot,  by 
lib  bdg  $4.25 


jibrf.b  i'UDUc  utilities — Juvenile  literature, 
rransppr-tation — Juvenile  literature.  New 
xork  (City) — Juvenile  literature  67-10680 
This  book  investigates  “what  lies  beneath 
the  pavements,  sidewalks  and  buildings  of  a 
modern  city.  Mostly  the  book  is  about  New 
xork  and  its  .  .  .  gas  and  water  mains,  steam 
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conduits,  telephone  and  power  cables,  sewers 
and  tunnels.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  IN  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2 
’67  90w 

“Apt,  carefully  chosen  photographs  with  well- 
written  captions  bring  alive  a  well-organized 
text.  Needed  technical  explanations  are  smooth¬ 
ly  and  consistently  developed,  so  that  a  be¬ 
ginner  will  not  be  confused.  In  addition,  nev/ 
ground  and  plenty  of  anecdotes  will  capture 
the  more  knowledgeable  child.  This  volume 
should  have  wide  use  as  collateial  reading.” 
Oscar  Wright 

Library  J  02:2655  J1  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  7  ’67  70w 


LAVINE,  SIGMUND  A.  Wonders  of  the  spider 
world.  64p  il  lib  bdg  $2. '79  Dodd 

595  Spiders — Juvenile  literature  66-7723 
This  book  describes  “the  physiology,  habits 
and  environment  of  this  animal.  It  also  deals 
with  the  place  of  the  spider  in  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  legend  and  mythology.  [Index.]  Ages  nine 
to  twelve.”  (N  Y  'Times  Bk  R) 


“In  spite  of  the  billions  of  insects  destroyed 
each  year  by  spiders,  these  creatures  are  hated 
and  feared.  This  is  a  general  study  of  spider 
families  .  .  .  and  an  attempt  to  dispel  unneces¬ 
sary  fear  of  them.  .  .  .  The  first  book  to  pur¬ 
chase  about  spiders  is  still  The  Story  of  Spiders 
by  [D.  E.]  Shuttlesworth  [BRD  I960].  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lavine’s  book  is  a  good  [additional]  pur- 
cha.se.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:6193  D  16  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  David  Herscher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  N  6  ’66 
lOOw 

TLS  pll64  N  30  ’67  60w 


LAW,  M.  D.,  ed.  Chambers’s  encyclopaedia. 
See  Chambers’s  encyclopaedia 


LAWRENCE,  D.  H.  D.  H.  Lawrence:  poems 
selected  for  young  people,  by  William  Cole; 
drawings  by  Ellen  Raskin.  120p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.77  Viking 

821  67-3752 

“D.  H.  Lawrence  wrote  his  first  two  poems 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  .  .  .  Some  of  his  poems 
are  simple  statements,  written  as  though  he 
were  talking  to  the  reader  as  a  good  fiiend; 
others  are  blasts  of  invective,  and  still  others 
are  complex,  with  meaning  on  many  levels. 
Lawrence’s  affection,  his  reverence  for  life, 
comes  through  best  in  his  animal  poems, 
which  are  also  .  .  .  represented  in  this  book.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  first  lines.  “Grades 
nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:143  J1  1  ’67  70w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:301  My  26 
[YA] 


’67  30w 


Reviewed  by  S.  F.  Morse 

Horn  Bk  43:486  Ag  ’67  210w 


“The  sensuous,  sensitive  poetry  of  D.  H. 
Lav/rence  is  within  the  teen-agers’  grasp.  One 
doesn’t  have  to  reread  the  poems  with  earnest 
diligence  before  finding  a  personal  response  to 
such  simple  beauty — indeed  lines  afRx  them¬ 
selves  in  the  memory  without  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.”  J.  C.  Thom- 


Library  J  92:2026  My  15  ’67  90w 
“Lawrence’s  marvelous  vivid  poems  are 
central  to  all  his  work.  Here  are  four  groups, 
planned  in  a  handsome  book;  poems  that 
awake  answering  resonance  in  the  young.  .  .  . 
Fine  paper,  handsome  binding,  but  the  book  is 
curiously  marred  by  a  sudden  lapse  in  the 
quality  of  Ellen  Raskin’s  illustrations.  Usually 
superb,  .  .  .  she  has  blurred  Lawrence’s 
vividness  sadly  here.  William  Cole  has  made  a 
sound  introduction.”  Muriel  Rukeyser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  7  ’67 
310w 


“What  a  small  treasure  for  the  poetry  lover 
this  is.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Cole,  who 
has  chosen  the  verses  with  discrimination, 
gives  a  fervent  and  incisive  analysis  of  Law- 
fence’s  stature  as  a  poet  and  as  a  brilliant  and 
exciting  human  being.  He  feels  that  the  ani¬ 


mal  poems  are  among  the  best,  and  indeed 
they  have  a  vitality  and  imagery  that  is  en¬ 
chanting.  .  .  .  The  black-and-white  Ulustra- 
tions  are  stunning.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:56  My  13  ’67  120w  [YA] 


LAWSON,  JOHN.  You  better  come  home  with 

me;  il.  by  Arnold  Spilka.  125p  $3.50  Crowell 

66-5668 

“One  day  in  late  winter  a  strange  boy 
wanders  into  [a  town  in  Appalachia]  and 
sits  among  the  farmers  by  the  stove  in  the 
store.  When  the  Scarecrow  gets  up  to  leave 
he  says  to  the  boy,  ‘You  better  come  home 
with  me,’  and  the  boy  .  .  ,  says  thank  you  and 
goes.  The  year  that  he  lives  on  the  Scare¬ 
crow’s  little  farm  is  filled  with  magic  for  this 
boy  who  does  not  know  who  he  is.  .  .  .  He 
rides  with  the  Witch,  eats  pancakes  cooked 
by  the  Fox,  talks  of  Important  things  with 
the  Snowman,  and  even  makes  a  lake  with  a 
peach  wand.  Interwoven  with  the  magic  char¬ 
acters  are  the  lonely  old  man  who  owns  the 
neighboring  land  and  Alexandra,  the  girl  over 
the  mountain  who  feeds  hay  to  the  deer.” 
(Book  Week)  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library 
J) 


“At  first  the  Scarecrow  and  his  friends  seem 
too  fantastic  to  appeal  to  children  old  enough 
to  understand  the  complicated  themes  of  the 
boy’s  search  for  himself  and  his  world;  but 
after  a  few  pages  they  grow  so  lifelike  one 
forgets  they  are  not  people.  The  real  char¬ 
acters  are  enveloped  by  such  an  aura  of  wonder 
and  mystefy  that  gradually  they  cease  to  be 
distingui.shable  from  fantasy.  .  .  .  The  drawings 
are  appropriately  shadowy,  for  the  real  magic 
is  in  the  author’s  words  which  articulate  the 
half-glimpsed  feelings  and  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  the  strange  period  between  childhood  and 
adolescence.”  Elizabeth  Tomqulst 

Book  Week  p22  O  9  '66  380w 


“Whether  the  Incident  is  as  fantastic  as  a 
ride  on  a  witch’s  broomstick  or  as  natural  as 
the  birth  of  a  calf  and  whether  the  character 
is  an  amiable  scarecrow  or  a  bitter  old  man, 
the  gentle  wit.  the  smooth,  beautiful  writing 
weave  all  together  In  a  most  satisfying  way. 
The  tale  has  been  told  many  times — a  lone 
boy’s  quest  for  his  Identity  and  his  own  place 
— but  never  quite  as  it  is  told  here.  For  the 
child  who  loves  anything  with  a  touch  of 
magic;  read  aloud  well  it  could  be  en.ioyed  by 
quite  young  children,  who  will  feel  the  close 
relationship  between  them  and  the  teller  of 
the  story.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:711  D  ’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:5232  O  15  ’66  360w 
“Reading  this  book  is  like  falling  in  love: 
one  enters  a  known  landscape  to  And  the  world 
suddenly  changed.  Nature  is  more  beautiful, 
time  more  precious.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  [the] 
Scarecrow — a  melancholy,  quixotic  figure — is 
not  jarringly  whimsical  is  one’s  first  hint  of 
the  author’s  genius.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  brevity 
of  his  existence,  the  Snowman  has  learned  to 
treasure  life  and  imparts  this  reverence  to  the 
Boy,  even  as  he  hints  at  the  secret  of  the 
Boy’s  background.  But  alas,  the  Snowman 
melts  before  the  secret  can  be  told,  and  the 
Boy  dies  on  the  brink  of  learning  it.  Or  doe.s 
he?  One  never  knows.  The  story’s  riddles  .are 
as  numerous  as  its  beauties:  its  texture  woven 
from  the  small  lovely  occurrences  that  people 
rarely  see.”  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  18  ’66  16nw 
Reviewed  bv  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:46  Ja  28  ’67  80w 


LAWSON.  LEWIS  A.,  jt.  ed.  The  added  dimen¬ 
sion.  See  Friedman.  M.  J. 


LAXNESS,  HALLDOR.  The  fish  can  sing:  tr. 
by  Magnus  Magnusson.  286p  $5.95  Crowell 

67-13746 

“The  narrator  and  central  figure  is  Alfgrlm, 
a  .  .  .  foundling  brought  up  by  Bjorn  of  Brek- 
kukot,  an  uneducated  fisherman  of  .  .  .  Integrity 
[who]  .  .  .  sells  the  lumpfish  he  catches  at  the 
same  price  whatever  the  state  of  the  market. 
Alfgrim  regards  him  as  a  grandfather  and 
within  his  turf  cottage  and  the  framework  of 
his  moral  teaching  the  boy  feels  totally  secure. 
.  .  .  Through  Gardar  Holm,  the  celebrated 
singer.  Alfgrlm,  who  has  hitherto  been  content 
to  sing  psalms  at  gravesides,  learns  that  the 
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LAXNESS,  HALLDOR — Continued 
simple  values  of  Brekkukot  are  not  universal.” 
(TLS)  The  author,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  in  195.5,  is  Icelandic,  Icelandic 
title:  Brekkukotsanndll. 


“[This  novell  simmers  with  an  ironic,  dis¬ 
respectful  mirth  which  gives  unexpected  di¬ 
mensions  to  the  themes  of  lost  innocence  and 
the  nature  of  art.  .  .  .  Mr.  Laxness  has  a 
great  deal  of  fun  with  provincial  imitations 
of  Copenhagen  manners.  .  .  .  The  basis  of 

[his]  style  is  in  fact  Icelandic  bluntness, 
which  is  not  bluntness  at  all  but  a  literary 
technique  that  goes  right  back  to  the  sagas. 
It  involves  an  artful,  calculated,  and  even 
devious  arrangement  of  what  appear  to  be 
mere  surface  details,  which  by  their  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  produce  meanings  and  emotional  responses 
that  are  never  mentioned  in  the  understated 
text.  And  Icelandic  understatement  would 
outdo  a  Vermonter."  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  219:150  Ap  '67  440w 

“This  is  a  book  which  will  either  delight  or 
bore.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  much  middle- 
ground  reaction.  It’s  a  strange  little  book 
because  it  deals  with  lovable  strange  people. 
.  .  .  It  demands  an  undue  familiarity  with  a 
culture  which  is  foreign  in  more  ways  than 
ocean  miles.  .  .  .  [Moreover.]  there  were  only 
moments  in  these  pages  where  any  flicker  of 
interest  was  touched  in  me.  Yet  it  is  a 
wholesome  pleasant  people  whom  we  meet.  It 
is  a  book  both  human  and  tender,  [although] 
I  note  a  lack  of  depth  to  bring  me  closer  to 
these  people  for  a  richer  understanding  of 
them.”  E.  J.  Llneham 

Best  Sell  27:8  Ap  1  '67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:486  S  30  '66  180w 

Reviewed  by  Barry  Jacobs 

Sat  R  50:31  My  27  '67  lOOOw 

“The  novel  is  shaped  very  obviously  to 
contrast  two  systems  of  values,  the  honourable, 
unworldly,  timeless  standards  that  apply  among 
simple  fisherfolk  living  near  Reykjavik  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  the  capricious  in¬ 
stability  of  an  outside  world  ruled  by  supply 
and  demand.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  colour  in  the  virtue  and  dignity  of 
Bjorn  and  his  friends  that  his  prose  becomes 
gradually  more  ponderous  and  the  novel  sinks 
into  slow  motion.  .  .  .  [The  style]  wavers 
awkwardly  between  dated  and  modern  English. 
Its  comic  scenes  have  a  free  flow  of  inventive 
rhetoric  .  .  .  but  too  many  of  the  discursive 
descriptions  of  Idyllic  Brekkukot  are  pedes¬ 
trian  and  dull.” 

TLS  p997  N  3  '66  400w 


LAYCOCK,  GEORGE.  The  alien  animals:  pub. 
for  the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history.  240d 
$4.95  Natural  hist,  press 

591.5  Zoology,  Economic.  Ecology  66-15772 

A  “discussion  of  the  problem  of  animal  in- 
troduction.s  brought  about  by  mankind.  The 
emphasis  is  primarily  on  American.  European, 
and  Australian  examples  and  is  limited  to  the 
modern  historic  period.”  (Choice) 


“This  is  a  popular  treatment,  in  a  rather 
anecdotal  style,  aimed  primarily  at  the  in¬ 
terested  layman.  The  volume  is  not  a  reference 
or  source  book.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs  but  no  tables,  charts,  or  mans.  The 
index  would  have  been  of  more  service  if  it 
had  included  words  or  ideas  such  as:  disease, 
predation,  extinction,  and  importation  routes. 
La.ycock  knows  the  subject  and  his  book  can  be 
recommended  for  its  clear  restatement  of  a  per¬ 
ennial  and  increasingly  Important  problem.” 

Choice  3:1145  F  '67  170w 

"Human  beings  throughout  the  world  all  seem 
to  have  the  peculiar  urge  to  rearrange  other 
living  things,  either  for  the  sake  of  sentiment, 
for  hoped-for  economic  gain  or  better  hunting 
and  fishing,  or  just  for  novelty.  The  results  of 
these  urges,  although  almost  always  disas¬ 
trous.  are  the  subject  of  this  Interesting  and 
carefully  researched  book.  [Mr.  Laycock]  de¬ 
scribes  the  successful,  although  unwelcome,  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  common  foreigners  as  the 
English  sparrow  and  the  starling  into  this 
country  and  the  rabbit  into  Australia.  .  .  . 
A  worthwhile  addition  to  public  and  college 
libraries.”  L.  R.  Dries 

Uibrary  J  91:3226  Je  16  ’66  190w 


LAYTON,  T.  A.  The  Wine  and  food  society’s 
guide  to  cheese  and  cheese  cookery  [pub]  In 
assn,  with  the  Wine  and  food  society.  264p 
col  il  $10  World  pub 

641.5  Cheese.  Cookery — Cheese  66-22341 
“After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  early 
history  of  cheese,  .  .  .  the  author  deals  with 
the  processes  by  which  widely  differing  cheeses 
are  made,  and  with  the  happy  accidents  wmch 
in  so  many  cases  caused  their  discovery.  The 
body  of  the  book  deals  with  ali  cheeses  of  im¬ 
portance  .  .  .  and  the  work  concludes  with 
a  wide  selection  of  cheese  recipes,  some  old 
favorites  but  many  little-known  inventions 
drawn  from  today’s  leading  chefs.  Throughout 
the  book  .  .  .  attention  is  paid  to  combinations 
of  cheese  and  ■wine.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index 
of  cheeses  of  the  world.  Index  of  recipes. 
General  index. 


Reviewed  by  Friede  G::uenrock 

Best  Sell  27:212  S  1  ’67  240w 
“Mr.  Layton’s  guide  to  cheese  cookery  is 
eminently  practical:  it  .  .  .  offers  dozens  of 
classic  cheese  recipes:  among  them  fried,  pep¬ 
pered  Camembert,  cheese  sauce  from  Persia 
and  an  appetizing  group  of  savouries.”  Gloria 
Levitan 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  40w 
“So  complete  is  Mr.  Layton’s  book  that  it 
may  be  chosen  as  the  only  one  on  cheeses  for 
a  small  library,  and  it  is  definitely  to  be  added 
to  large  collections  of  books  on  food.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  92:2573  J1  ’67  120w 
“One  gets  a  good  deal  of  factual  information 
on  cheese  and  wine  .  .  .  [together  with]  hap- 
haz.ard  recipes.  The  color  photographs  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  I’ve  ever  seen,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cheeses  look  wildly  desirable.”  Nika 
Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  '67  80w 


LAZAR  D.  NAOMI,  Cry  of  the  peacocks.  82p 
$3.95  ETarcourt 

811  67-10765 

A  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  Chicago  Review,  Main¬ 
stream,  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  and  other 
publications. 


“The  best  poems  in  this  first  book  by  a 
young  Philadelphian  come  from  her  silent  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world.  ...  It  yields  a  highly 
personalized  insight  into  what  makes  woman 
a  total  m.vstery  to  the  man.  .  .  .  [Technically) 
she  falters  a  bit.  and  one  has  the  uncomfor¬ 
table  sensation  that  the  lyricism  is  sometimes 
more  Important  than  the  sense;  for  lyrical 
vitality  Is  her  strength,  and  at  times  she  badly 
needs  a  check.  Where  her  work  is  substan¬ 
tial  and  true,  there  is  evidence  of  both  hard 
thinking  and  a  carefully  controlled  style.  .  .  . 
This  is  an  impressive  beginning  from  a  poet 
who  shows  considerable  promise.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
“Miss  Lazard  trad-es  in  the  intricate  humors 
of  self — sometimes  with  a  semitheatrical  sense 
of  the  parts  that  self  can  play  or  has  to  play. 
.  .  .  A  sense  of  the  dramatic  keeps  her  poems 
mobile,  full  of  sudden  sharp  turns  as  in  'Fam¬ 
ily  Chronicle.’  .  .  .  [She]  is  a  poet  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  in  her 
poems,  ’rhey  are  fresh  and  they  are  hers;  with 
a  sinuous  sense  of  detail  and  qualities  she 
lets  life  in — and  from  no  narrowed  and  at¬ 
tenuated  province.”  .lean  Garrlgue 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  19  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  bv  Charles  Philbrick 
Sat  R  50:32  Je  3  ’67  130w 


LAZITCIH,  BRANKO,  jt.  ed.  The  Comintern: 
ti^tp/ical  highlights.  See  Drachkovitch, 
M.  M. 


leach,  BERNARD  HOWELL.  Kenzan  and  his 
tradition:  the  lives  and  times  of  Koetsu,  So- 
tatsu,  Korin  and  Kenzan.  173p  il  pi  $27.50 
Transatlantic 

709.52  Kenzan  67-2457 

A  professional  potter  who  has  lived  many 
years_  in  .lapan  “tells  the  story  of  a  .  .  .  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Japanese  pottery  that  began  in  the  17th 
Centui’v  and  continues  today.  The  emphasis 
2*^  Kenzan,  the  founder,  but  the  story  in¬ 
cludes  the  lives  and  characters  of  three  other 
artists  who  Influenced  the  tradition— ICoyetgu. 
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an  expert  on  swords,  calligrapher,  lacquerer,  and 
pottei-,  and  Sotatsu  and  Korin,  both  painters. 
Mr.  Leach  himself  represents  the  Kenzan  tradi¬ 
tion.”  (Library  J) 


“Sections  dealing  with  Koetsu  and  with  Ken¬ 
zan,  particularly  the  Kenzan  diaries,  are  the 
most  extensive  and  rewarding  of  the  book.  Of 
especial  interest  to  ceramicists  is  a  chapter  on 
‘pottery  notes  and  recipes’  fronrudate  17th-cen¬ 
tury  Japan.  The  text  as  a  whole  primarily  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  biographical  and  social  com¬ 
mentary  rather  than  analyses  of  style.  ...  At 
times  [the  author’s]  straightforward  personal 
commentary  seems  an  asset.  Often,  however, 
awkward  diction  and  discontinuity  of  style  de¬ 
tract  from  the  presentation  of  his  considerable 
research  efforts.  .  .  .  However,  this  book  can 
be  recommended  with  hesitancy  because  of  the 
unusual  nature  of  its  material.” 

Choice  4;G5G  S  ’67  190w 

“This  is  a  highly  Informative  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  book,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
potter  and  student  of  Japanese  culture.”  R.  T. 
Doi 

Library  J  92:1471  Ap  '67  IlOw 


LEACROFT,  HELEN.  The  buildings  of  ancient 
Greece  [by]  Helen  and  Richard  Leacroft.  40p 
11  col  il  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $2.63  Scott,  W.R. 

722  Architecture.  Greek — Juvenile  literature. 

Civilization,  Greek — Juvenile  literature 

66-12056 

The  authors  “describe  how  the  Greeks  built 
their  homes,  temples  and  public  buildings  as 
their  way  of  life  developed  from  prehistoric 
times,  through  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  civ¬ 
ilizations,  and  on  through  the  .  .  .  Classical 
Period  of  Greece.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  scholarly  gem  which  can  serve  as  a  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  beginning  studies  of  the 
roots  of  western  civilization.”  M.  W. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  ’67 
lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:216  Ap ’67  70w 
“This  thin  book  is  crammed  full  of  facts,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  detailed  pictures  and  diagrams. 
.  .  .  llecause  of  this  piling  of  fact  upon  fact, 
with  little  explanation  or  development,  the  book 
is  better  suited  for  reference  use  than  for  read¬ 
ing  through  by  the  young  person  interested  in 
in  the  esthetic  aspects  of  Greek  architecture.” 
B.  L.  Davis 

Library  J  92:882  F  16  ’67  90w 
‘TThis  work]  is  more  technical  than  the  Jack¬ 
et  would  suggest.  It  is  about  50  per  cent  illus¬ 
tration.  the  text  Is  clear  and  concise  and  many 
of  the  diagrams  are  highly  detailed.  Excellent 
for  budding  architects  as  well  as  historians.” 

TLS  p445  My  19  ’66  50w 


LEACROFT,  RICHARD,  it.  auth.  The  build¬ 
ings  of  ancient  Greece.  See  Leacroft,  H. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS.  Education 
fund.  The  big  water  fight:  trials  and  triumphs 
in  citizen  action  on  problems  of  supply,  pol¬ 
lution.  floods,  and  planning  across  the  U.S.A. 
246p  il  maps  $6.95  Stephen  Greene 
333.9  Water  resources  development.  Water 
— Pollution  66-25.536 

This  book  “presents  water  resource  prob¬ 
lems  throu.gh  the  .  .  .  format  of  a  series  of 
‘case  histories’  of  how  local  Leagues  worked 
.  .  .  in  attempts  to  meet  specific  local  and  re¬ 
gional  cri.ses.  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:523  J1  ’67  130w 

“The  first  part  of  this  book  survey,?  the 
situation  faced  by  many  communities  in  this 
country,  and  is  filled  with  admirable  case  hi.s- 
tories  ‘which  could  prove  very  useful  in  politi¬ 
cal  science  classes  as  well  as  city  halls.  The 
second  part  is  a  fine  report  prepared  hy  a  local 
chapter  of  the  league  when  it  attacked  the 
problem  of  water  in  the  S'udbury-Assa.bet-Oon- 
cord  River  Basin  in  Massachusetts,  The  third 
and  most  valuable  part  contains  up-to-date 
Information  on  procedures  to  he  followed,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  available  for  help  and 
similar  pertinent  data,  .  .  ,  Public  libraries 

everywhere  would  be  well  advi.sed  to  have  this 
book  on  their  shelve.s. ”  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  91:4964  O  15  ’66  170w 
“The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  Justifiably 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  of  the  civic  groups  Involved  In  water 


planning — in  part,  perhaps,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  few  which  do  become  involved  with  no 
specific  ax  to  grind.  ...  If  there  is  any  area 
in  which  this  book  could  be  faulted,  it  Is  per¬ 
haps  the  rather  gingerly  approach  it  takes  to 
the  outcome  on  some  of  the  national  conserva¬ 
tion  issues.  This  is  undoubtedly  attributable 
to  the  League’s  traditional  nonpartisan  status, 
but  it  doesn’t  detract  from  the  book’s  value. 
.  .  .  Concerned  citizens  owe  a  debt  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  for  Its  efforts  to 
provide  informed  leader.ship  in  a  field  where 
misinformation  is  often  as  common  as  infor¬ 
mation.  Unconcerned  citizens  may  lose  their 
lethargy  when  they  read  this  book.  For  the 
citizen,  whether  he  be  long  aware  of  the  need 
or  only  now  made  aware,  this  volume  easUy 
becomes  a  handbook  for  action.”  F.  E.  Smith 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  11  ’66  800w 


LEAR,  FLOYD  SEYWARD,  Treason  In  Roman 
and  Germanic  law;  collected  papers:  pub.  for 
Rice  unlv,  ■  Houston.  299p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Tex. 
press 

343  Treason  66-11151 

These  essays  “analyze  the  developmrat  of 
the  political  theory  of  treason  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  Roman  Law  to  its  transforrnation  in 
the  Germanic  custom  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
.  .  .  [and]  trace  the  shifting’  emphasis  m  crimes 
against  the  state  from  acts  directed  against  a 
central  absolutist  authority  to  acts  involving 
the  personal  relationship  of  a  pledged  troth  and. 
Individual  fealty.  This  is  a  shift  from  the  con¬ 
cept  of  maiesty  in  Roman  Law  to  the  concept 
of  fidelity  in  Germanic  Law  with  the  corollan^ 
shift  from  allegiance  as  an  act  of  deference  to 
allegiance  as  a  token  of  mutual  fidelity.  These 
ideas  are  examined  chronologically  across  an 
interval  extending  from  archaic  Roman  Law  to 
incipiently  feudal  forms,  from  which  modern 
theories  of  treason,  allegiance,  and  sovereignty 
derive,”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


“This  volume  assembles  twelve  of  [Professor 
Lear’s]  essays,  two  of  them  bibliographical, 
and  a  book  review,  published  in  the  years  1929- 
1955.  Half  are  reprinted  without  change;  others 
have  undergone  some  correction  and  revision; 
and  two  have  received  minor  additions, 
book  will  provide  a  good  introduction  to  this 
important  and  Interesting  subject  and  good 
direction  to  the  literature.  Sometimes  there  is 
faulty  interpretation  of  Latin  texts  in  the 
sources.  ...  I  unhappily  apprehend  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  led,  by  citation  of  sources  often 
in  translation,  by  discussion  of  the  difficulties, 
not  of  ‘understanding’  or  ‘interpretaticm,  but 
of  ‘translation,’  erroneously  to  conclude  that 
research  can  be  done  in  translated  source  ma¬ 
terials.  That  would  be  grave  di^sse^Ice.’ 

Am  Hist  R  71:526  Ja  ’66  260w 
“These  [essays]  are  reprinted  ■with  _slight  re¬ 
vision,  which  Dr.  Lear  Justifies  in  his  preface 
with  the  comment  that  ‘the  amount  of  recent 
publication  in  this  area  of  Roman  and  Germanic 
public  criminal  law  or  offenses  against  the  state 
is  not  large,  and  in  my  opinion  ^  expresses  no 
new  judgments  that  would  invalidate  my  orig¬ 
inal  position.’  A  fortiori,  [he]  seems  to  hold 
the  same  opinion  about  recent  publication  over 
the  wider  field  of  early  medieval  studies.  In 
fact,  there  is  very  little  Roman  law  here,  at 
least  in  the  classical  sense:  Dr.  Lears  nmm  in¬ 
terest  has  been  in  the  field  of  Vulgar  Rotnan 
law,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  Vlslgothlc 
codes,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection.  .  .  .  The  two  concluding  papers  .  .  . 
invite  the  comment  that  [he]  has  not  in  fact 
kept  abreast  of  all  significant  research  in  his 
sub.iect.  .  .  .  But  Dr.  Lear  writes  about  things 
that  matter,  and  one  must  not  be  captious. 
J.  M.  Wallace-Hadrill  ^ 

Enal  Hist  R  82:144  Ja  '67  360w 


.EATHERMAN,  LEROY.  Martha  Graham; 
portrait  of  the  lady  as  an  artist;  phot,  by 
Martha  Swope.  179p  $12.50  Knopf 
793.3  Graham,  Martha  66-19377 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
ther  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:179  Ap  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Clive  Barnes _ _ 

Harper  234:96  Ja  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:368  Je  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Fernau  Hall  «on_ 

New  Statesman  73:333  Mr  10  67  380w 

TLS  p660  .11  27  ’67  600w 
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LECKIE,  WILLIAM  H.  The  buffalo  soldiers;  a 
narrative  of  the  Negro  cavalry  in  the  West. 
290p  il  maps  $5.95  Unlv.  of  Okla.  press 
357  U.S.  Army.  10th  Cavalry.  U.S.  Army. 
9th  Cavalry.  U.S.  Army — Negro  troops 

67-15571 

“The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  Regiments  of 
the  United  States  Army  [constituted]  one- 
fifth  of  the  cavalry  assigned  to  the  Western 
frontier  after  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Their  Indian 
adversaries,  comparing  them  to  an  animal  they 
considered  sacred,  called  them  ‘Buffalo  Sol¬ 
diers.’  Drawing  on  the  Post  returirs  and 
military  reports  found  in  the  National  Archives 
.  .  .  [the  author]  has  reconstructed  the  .  .  . 
story  of  these  Negro  regiments.”  (Sat  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:905  O  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Borger 

J  Am  Hist  54:683  D  ’67  470w 
“Well  written  and  thoroughly  documented, 
this  book  is  recommended  for  all  libraries.” 
John  Buechler 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  ’67  180w 
“Although  [Deckle’s]  study  of  this  neglected 
saga  of  Western  Americana  is  scholarly,  it 
crackles  with  pointed  anecdote  and  wit.  For 
readers  likely  to  become  lost  among  the  host 
of  unfamiliar  place  names  and  forts  the  au¬ 
thor  provides  four  useful  maps.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
at  his  best  describing  the  complicated  racial 
situation  that  developed  during  the  Boomer 
Invasions  of  Oklahoma  in  the  l8S0s.”  W.  D. 
Katz 

Sat  R  50:30  Je  17  ’67  800w 


LE  CLAIR,  ROBERT  C.,  ed.  The  letters  of 
William  Janies  and  Thdodore  Flournoy.  See 
James.  W. 


LE  CLERCQ,  TANAQUIL.  The  ballet  cook  book. 
424p  il  ,$12.50  Stem  &  Day 

641.5  Cookery.  Dancers  66-24801 

This  book  combines  three  elements;  comment 
‘  about  ballet  celebrities,  their  own  thoughts  on 
food,  and  their  own  favorite  recipes.  .  .  .  The 
recipes  range  from  the  gourmet  fare  of  Balan¬ 
chine  to  the  mayonnaise  sandwiches  of  Alicia 
Markova.”  (Dibrary  .T) 


Reviewed  by  Friede  Gruenrock 

Best  Sell  27:212  S  1  ’67  90w 
“The  chatter  about  dancers  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  sometimes  informative 
about  a  dancer,  but  is  often  cloying  and  sen¬ 
timental.  .  .  .  To  those  familiar  with  the  ce¬ 
lebrities,  many  of  whom  are  associated  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  combination  of 
food  and  dancers  is  not  without  interest.  Edi¬ 
torially,  however,  these  divergent  elements 
have  not  been  truly  fused,  so  that  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  informal  ‘inside  ballet‘  book, 
with  occasional  pauses  for  recipes  and  remarks 
about  interesting  food.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  many  small  photographs  of  dancers.” 
Irving  Wortis 

Library  J  92:3040  S  15  ’67  160w 


“[This  edition]  is  illustrated . throughput  ... 
witli  some  three  dozen  impressionistic  drawings 
which  many  readers  will  find  enchmiting.  •  • 

The  first  seven  [essays]  are  purely  scientific 
in  which  [the  author]  describes,  his  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  scar  tissue,  ageing  and  bio¬ 
logical  time  as  well  as  his .  a-ssociation  with 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  The  remaining  articles  are 
philosophical.  .  .  .  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
two  letters  from  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  the  first 
to  the  author  shortly  before  his  death  and  Uie 
second  to  the  author’s  widow  showing  the  m- 
fiuence  that  Du  Nouy  had  on  Chardins  evolu¬ 
tionary  thinking.  This  is  a  handsome  little 
book  that  should  prove  a  source  of  great  en¬ 
joyment  not  only  to  scientists  and  philosophers 
blit  to  all  readers  who  enjoy  good  reading. 
F.  J.  MacFmtee^^^^  220w 

Reviewed^by  Geoi^e2BasaUa^5 


LE  CORBEILLER,  CLARE.  European  and 
American  snuff  boxes.  1730-1830.  120p  il  col  pi 
$30  Studio 

730  Snuff  boxes  and  bottles  66-16384 

This  book  describes  snuff  boxes  „  “made  in 
the  period  rouglily  from  1730  to  1830.  As  well 
as  gold,  silver  and  others  metals.  M.rs  De  Cor- 
beiller  deals  with  hardstone,  porcelam,  enameh 
lacquer,  tortoiseshell,  horn,  ivory,  wood  and 
the  more  elusive  or  rare  materials.  The  out¬ 
put  of  all  the  Western  countries  is  analysed: 
France.  England,  the  United  States.  Austria, 
Geimany,  Canada,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Where  they 
can  be  traced,  the  work  of  individual  crafts¬ 
men  and  decorators  is  Individually  identified 
and  described.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Apper^ixes: 
Index  of  makers  of  gold  and  silver  boxes: 
Cycles  of  date  letters  in  Paris.  Dondon  and 
Birmingham.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Mrs.  De  Corbeiller,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  has 
confined  her  work  to  the  100-year  period  when 
snuff  boxes  reached  their  height  of  vogue,  ex¬ 
travagance  and  diversity  of  design.  .  .  .  More 
than  700  boxes  from  more  than  70  museums 
and  private  collections  are  illustrated  and  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  gold  and  jewelled  but  also 
those  of  less  intrinsic  value  but  of  equally 
careful  craftsmanship.  .  .  .  The  illustrations 
are  generous  and  well  reproduced:  however, 
there  is  that  irritation  of  an  excellent  color 
plate  on  the  dust  wrapper  which  is  not  re¬ 
peated  in  the  volume.  This  work  will  remain 
outstanding  in  the  field  for  some  years  to  come 
and  is  a  justified  expenditure.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  91:3400  J1  '66  200w 
“Mrs.  De  Corbeiller  has  set  out  to  cover  all 
the  .  .  .  materials  used  for  holding  snuff.  This 
adds  Immensely'  to  the  task  since,  whereas 
porcelain  and  enamelled  copper  boxes  have 
been  widely  written  on,  piqud  boxes  have  never 
received  the  attention  which  they  deserve  and 
the  position  with  regard  to  certain  of  the 
cheaper  materials  is  even  worse.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  field  she  can 
be  congratulated  on  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  .she  has  been  able  to  collect.” 

TLS  pll40  D  8  ’66  550w 


LECOMTE  DU  NOUY,  PIERRE.  Between 
knowing  and  believing;  il.  by  Bazaine:  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Mary  Decomte  du  NoUy: 
introd.  by  George  N.  Shuster;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Albert  Delaunay.  272p  $6.50  McKay 
600  Science.  Religion  and  science  66-19259 


A  collection  of  thirteen  essays  written  in  th« 
years  between  1929  and  1945  which  reveal  tin 
author  s  ‘pilgrimage  from  the  skepticism  ol 
his  early  years  to  the  belief  in  God  and  ‘tele' 
nnalism’  m  the  universe  which  marked  Humar 
Destiw  [BRD  1M71.”  (America)  Originally 
published  entitled  Entre  Savoir  et  Croire,  1964 


“The  first  essay.  .  .  .  written  in  1929,  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  importance  of  mo¬ 
lecular  biophysics  that  is  almost  contemporary 
in  its  outlook.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  other  essaye 
however,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Th< 

author  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  discussing  the 
limitations  of  science,  the  importance  of  evo 
lution  and  the  improbability  that  ey'olutioi 
should  have  proceeded  by  chance  alone 
[The  translation]  flows  smoothlv,  but  thi 
black-and-white  abstract  drawings  .  .  .  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  book  seem  an  extrava 
gance  in  a  volume  notable  for  typographica 
errors  and  poor  editing.”  J.  F.  Mulligan 
America  116:731  My  13  ’67  660w 


LE  CORBUSIER.  The  radiant  city;  elements  of 
a  doctrine  of  urbanism  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  our  machine-age  civilization  [tr.  from 
the  French  by  Pamela  Knight.  Eleanor  De- 
y'ieux  and  Derek  (Zloltman].  344p  il  $22.60 
Orion 

711  City  planning.  Metropolitan  areas 

67-12936 

The  is  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
book  published  in  1935,  and  written  between 
1931  and  1933  by  the  French  architect,  entitled 
Da  Ville  Radieuse.  “'rhe  first  200  or  so  pages 
are  devoted  to  general  argumentation  on  the 
topic  of  town-planning  in  the  Machine  Age. 
Most  of  the  rest  of  the  book  presents  specific 
plans  for  named  cities  [among  which  are  Paris, 
Geneva,  Sao  Paulo,  Algiers,  Moscow,  and  oth¬ 
ers] . The  essence  both  of  the  argumenta¬ 

tion  and  the  individual  schemes  proposed  by 
Da  Ville  Radieuse  is  always  reduction  to  a 
simple  geometrical  model.  .  .  .  [The  text  is 
accompanied  by]  collaged  newspaper-clippings, 
diagrams,  models  views  of  ancient  monuments 
and  modern  cities,  machinery,  objets  d’art, 
cartoons,  portraits,  sketches,  slogans,  trade- 
catalogues  and  graphs.”  (TDS) 


Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Taylor 

New  Statesman  73:517  Ap  14  ’67  950w 
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“In  my  opinion,  Le  Corbusier’s  urbanism  was 
at  its  most  inventive  during.  .  .  that  period 
which  is  summed  up  in  [this  book].  .  .  .  Hence 
the  appeaiance  of  this  volume  is  a  major 
event.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  French  genius:  not  so 
so  much  lucid  as  passionately  reasoned,  uniting 
contemplation  with  action  and,  as  Wright 
once  said  admiringly,  ‘hard  as  nails'.’  It  begins; 
‘Decision,  Mobilization  of  the  Land  for  the 
Common  Good,’  and  ends,  ‘May  this  book  find 
the  way  to  men’s  hearts.’  It  has  already  done 
so.  .  .  .  Our  cities  are  now  being  shaped  in 
its  image.  .  .  .  Though  the  model  be  outworn, 
[Le  Corbusier]  speaks  to  us  clearly  still.”  Vin¬ 
cent  Scully 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  N  19  '67  460w 
“[This  book]  summarizes  the  beliefs  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  design- strategies  and  dialectical 
techniques  of  the  1920s,  but  is  still  unblemished 
by  the  frustration  and  megalomania  that  make 
so  much  of  [Le  Corbusier’s]  later  writing 
vaguely  lepellent.  .  .  .  The  repetition  of  ma¬ 
terial  between  the  first  and  second  parts  is 
the  book’s  most  obvious  fault  as  a  work  of 
propaganda,  and  reveals  all  too  clearly  how 
the  argumentation  has  been  set  up  to  deliver 
certain  foregone  conclusions:  the  pians  of  the 
second  part.  .  .  .  Finding  tlie  world  too  com¬ 
plex  and  too  disorderly  to  contemplate,  [the 
author]  takes  refuge  in  talismanic  forms,  ‘truth 
from  diagrams’,  as  he  called  it.  It  is  this 
veur  de  r6aUU  that  cripples  the  book  as  a 
town  planning  primer,  turns  the  demands  for 
urgent  action  to  deal  with  slums  or  confront 
the  menace  of  traffic  into  empty  rhetoric.  Yet, 
if  it  is  of  doubtful  value  to  the  town  planner, 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  planning.  In  its  pages  .  .  .  the  second 
great  vision  of  twentieth- century  urbanism 
was  born.” 

TLS  p524  Je  15  ’67  1300w 


LEDUC,  VIOLETTE.  The  woman  with  the 
little  fox;  three  novellas;  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Derek  Coltman.  297p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

66-25132 

The  “theme  in  [these]  three  novellas  is  the 
alienation  of  a  woman  from  others.  In  fact, 
the  major  character  of  each  story  is  on  the 
brink  of  madness.  In  ‘The  Old  Maid  and  the 
Dead  Man,’  a  woman  clings  to  an  unknown 
dead  man  on  whom,  in  a  few  hours,  she  pours 
out  tenderness  suppressed  for  a  lifetime.  The 
second  story,  ‘The  Golden  Buttons,’  concerns 
a  girl  who  clings  to  the  love  of  a  boy  whom 
she  knew  less  than  a  day;  while  the  title  story 
describes  a  few  days  in  the  life  of  a  starving 
old  woman  attached  to  a  dilapidated  fui  piece 
rescued  from  a  garbage  can.”  (Library  J) 
These  stories  were  published  in  France  under 
the  title  La  Fermne  au  petit  renard,  1965  and 
La  Vieille  fille  et  le  mort  (including  Les 
Boutons  dor6s)  1958. 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:6001  D  1  ’66  140w 
“La  Bfltarde  [Mile.  Leduc’s  autobiography, 
BRD  1965]  exasperated:  the  novellas  ar«  agi¬ 
tating.  We  waver  between  mystification  and 
blood  recognition;  so,  one  imagines  it  must 
be,  to  witness  primitive  rites.  Bits  of  objective 
information  .  .  .  tell  us  the  events  are  of  our 
day.  But  the  evidence  is  irrelevant;  we  are 
floating  in  existential  time.  .  .  .  What  can  we 
do  about  Mile.  Leduc’s  world  except  open  our¬ 
selves  to  its  desperate  ingenuity?  Perverse, 
absurd,  at  times  precious — there  is  a  whole 
catalog  of  level-headed  words  to  fling  at  it. 
Without  explanations.  Mile.  Leduc  strains 
backward  for  mythic  unity  with  the  gods  of 
earth  and  sky.  She  Inverts  in  a  revenge  for 
that  which  we  have,  in  large  measure,  already 
irrevocably  inverted.”  Muriel  Haynes 
Nation  204:118  Ja  23  ’67  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  27  ’66  760w 
Reviewed  by  Maeve  Brennan 

New  Yorker  43:181  My  6  ’67  1550w 


“[Mile.  Leduc’s]  is  a  strange,  oppressive, 
yet  obsessing  world  of  loneliness,  peopled  by 
sad,  innocent  creatures.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
compassion  for  them  .  .  .  but  [her]  pity  is 
carefully  controlled  and  never  leads  to  sen¬ 
timentality.  .  .  .  Because  Violette  Leduc  is  a 
woman  and  because  her  characters  are  fe¬ 
male,  the  name  of  Colette  has  inevitably  been 
offered  as  a  point  of  comparison.  .  .  .  [Actually 
It]  is  a  very  unfruitful  one.  Violette  Leduc 
seems  to  have  far  greater  affinities  with  Mau¬ 
passant,  Flaubert  [and  Beckett].  The  effect 
on  the  reader  is  also  slmiliar  to  that  of 


Beckett’s  works:  it  is  painful  and  joyless,  but 
filled  with  an  elemental  force  that  sweeps  one 
along  in  a  universe  SMi  generis  startlingly 
created  by  Violette  Leduc’s  prose.  ’  Thomas 
Bishop 

Sat  R  49:44  N  26  ’66  600w 


LED  YARD,  JOHN.  John  Ledyard’s  journey 
through  Russia  and  Siberia,  1787-1788;  the 
journal  and  selected  letters;  ed.  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Stephen  D.  Watrous.  293p  il  maps 

Sfi  Fin  Tmiv.  nf  'Wi.s?.  rvrAsa 


914.7  Russia— Description  and,  travel.  Sib- 
beria — Discovery  and  exploration  66-22855 


“This  book  presents  for  the  first  time  in,^a- 
bridged  form  John  Ledyard’s  available  writings 
about  his  journey.  .  .  .  Ledyard  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  North  Pacific  region  when 
he  voyaged  with  Captain  James  Cook’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  Alaska 
and  Kamchatka  in  1776-8(1.  Late  in  1786  he  set 
out  from  Western  Europe  to  cross  Russia  and 
Siberia  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  Amer¬ 
ican  northwest  coast  from  the  west  and  travers¬ 
ing  the  American  continent  on  foot.  This  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  for  reasons  which  like  some 
other  circumstances  of  his  journey,  are  still  un¬ 
known.  .  .  .  The  present  volume  has  two  princi¬ 
pal  parts:  an  Introductory  section  about  Ledyard 
and  his  journey,  and  a  section  which  contains 
the  texts  relevant  to  the  journey.”  (Pref)  Bib- 
1  iography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Walther  Kirchner 

Am  Hist  R  72:1448  J1  ’67  440w 
“An  excellent  piece  of  scholarship,  .  .  .  this 
book  is  of  less  general  interest  than  Seven  Brit¬ 
ons  in  Imperial  Russia,  1698-1812,  edited  hy  P. 
Putnam  [BRD  1952] .  Yet,  a  chapter  on  Siberia 
in  the  18th  centui-y  is  an  excellent  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  and  the  bibliography  for 
the  same  subject  is  especially  ,well  done. 
These  two  features  are  of  such  quality  and  use¬ 
fulness  that  they  alone  may  be  adequate  reason 
for  acquisition  of  this  book  by  any  iibrary 
which  supports  work  in  Russian  history  above 
the  general  survey  level.” 

Choice  4:571  J1  ’67  170w 

“This  well-researched,  ably-edited  book  de¬ 
scribes  [Ledyard’s]  journey  almost  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  of  Siberia,  before  Catherine  the 
Great  ordered  him  returned  to  Europe.  Here  is 
a  portrait  of  a  man,  of  his  age,  and  of  Russia 
and  Siberia  when  neither  place  was  very  well 
known.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  geogra¬ 
phy  and  anthropology  shelves  but  above  all  for 
collections  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  92:1009  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
“Though  Ledyard  emerges  as  a  dauntless  fig¬ 
ure,  there  is  little  else  about  him  or  his  rather 
dilettantish  account  of  the  Siberian  tribes  he 
met,  to  compel  the  interest  of  the  modern 
reader.  The  book’s  value  is  primarily  to  the 
student  of  early  American  exploration.’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  d37  Mr  19  ’67  180w 


LEE,  IRVIN  H.  Negro  medal  of  honor  men. 

139p  pi  $4  Dodd 

355.1  Medal  of  Honor — Juvenile  literature. 

U.S. — ^History,  Military — Juvenile  literature. 

Negroes — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

67-11729 

The  author  recounts  the  heroic  actions  un¬ 
der  fire  of  all  the  Negro  Medal  of  Honor  win¬ 
ners  in  the  American  wars  including  the  Civil 
War  the  Indian  campaigns,  the  Spanlsh-Amerl- 
can  War,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  Vietnam 
War.  Negro  soldiers  of  the  World  Wars  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to 
ten.”  (Best  Sell) 

“In  the  struggle  for  equality  in  all  areas  of 
American  life,  this  volume  will  point  to  the  not¬ 
able  contributions  of  the  Negro  military  heroes. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  not  a  simple  enumeration  of 
feats.  History  is  traced,  and  the  deeds  of  cour¬ 
age  are  incorporated  into  the  overall  efforts 
of  the  American  fighting  man.  Throughout  the 
book,  too,  is  the  struggle  for  equality  and  .rec¬ 
ognition  for  the  Negro  in  the  MUltary  Services, 
so  that  now  there  is  little  or  no  tra,ce  of  the 
segregation  that  exists  in  civilian  life.  Young 
readers  will  be  helped  by  this  volume  in  under¬ 
standing,  the  need  for  desegregation  in  all  areas 

of  American  life.  ”  _ _ _ 

Best  Sell  26:443  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 

“Here  is  a  history  of  American  wars  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Negro,  from  Integration 
to  post-civil  War  segregation  .  to  integration 
again  after  World  War  ll.  This  is  a  needed 
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LEE,  I.  H. — Continued 

study  which  unfortunately  doesn’t  ring  any 
bells  with  its  style  but  does  tell  a  story  which 
should  be  read.  .  .  .  For  all  libraries.”  M.  S. 
Byam 

Library  J  92:772  F  15  ’67  lOOw 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  16  ’67  60w  [YA] 
“Lee  has  chosen  to  bring  his  Negro  heroes  to 
life  through  the  use  of  battlefield  conversation 
that  I,  for  one,  never  found  in  these  same 
sources.  However,  since  Lee  sticks  to  the  facts 
and  his  conversations  are  plausible,  they  serve 
to  make  the  volume  especially  attractive  for 
younger  readers.  [He]  has  wisely  chosen  to 
provide  glimpses  of  the  prejudice  Negroes 
[have]  faced  [in  the  seiyices].”  W.  L.  Katz 
Sat  R  50:30  Je  17  ’67  55Uw 


LEE,  MILDRED.  Honor  Sands.  255p  $3.76:  lib 
bdg  $3.52  Lothrop 

66-9460 

“During  Honor’s  last  year  in  junior  high 
school  and  the  summer  before  tenth  grade, 
she  is  ill  at  ease  with  boys,  has  a  crush  on  a 
man  teacher,  is  overly  devoted  to  one  girl 
friend,  grieves  over  her  inability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  adults,  especially  her  beloved 
Aunt  Catherine,  and  copes  with  her  growing 
rebellion  against  her  mother.  .  .  .  Grades  six 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:402  Feb  1  ’67  SOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  20w 
“The  author  of  The  Rock  and  the  Willow 
[BRD  1964]  has  shown  again,  but  in  a  very 
different  setting,  her  understanding  of  adoles¬ 
cent  girls  and  her  ability  to  translate  into  a 
novel  their  insecurity,  contradictory  emotions, 
and  self-made  torments.  .  .  .  Despite  the  voci¬ 
ferous  demand  for  stories  in  which  young 
people  can  identify  with  adolescents  in  dis¬ 
turbed,  even  tragic,  situations,  there  is  an 
important  place  too  for  books  in  which  an 
average  well-brought-up  girl  can  see  herself — 
especially  books  as  sincere  and  absorbing  as 
this  one.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:720  D  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
“This  new  book  is  smaller  in  scale,  softer 
in  mood  than  the  author’s  ’The  Rock  and  the 
Willow.”  Although  it  lacks  the  bite  of  that  first 
fine  novel,  there  is  beneath  the  easy  writing  a 
kind  of  toughness  and  a  realism  which  make 
it  honest  fare  for  girls  who,  like  Honor,  are 
moving  out  of  the  tight  security  of  childhood 
toward  maturity.”  E.  L.  Buell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  20  ’66  160w 


LEE,  R.  ALTON.  Truman  and  Taft-Hartley-  a 
question  of  mandate.  254p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ky. 
press 

973.918  Truman,  Harry  S.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government.  U.S. — History — 1945-1953 

66-20689 

“This  volume  traces  the  early  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  using  the  national 
labor  policy  issue  as  an  illustration  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  this  political  phenomenon.  ...  It 
is  a  case  study  of  the  struggle  between  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  groups  that  dominat¬ 
ed  Congress  and  the  laboring  elements  that, 
through  the  President,  controlled  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  the  effect  that  this  labor  issue  had 
in  continuing  the  Democratic-labor  alliance 
created  during  the  New  Deal.”  (Pref)  Annota¬ 
ted  bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  book]  neglects  the  personalities  and 
the  organization  of  the  administration,  disre¬ 
gards  its  other  efforts  and  programs,  and  over¬ 
looks  the  administration’s  general  legislative 
priorities  and  strategies.  By  skimming  past 
these  larger  topics,  Lee,  though  occasionally 
critical  of  the  Truman  presidency,  overlooks  the 
Issues  raised  by  recent  revisionist  literature 
and  some  of  the  sources  it  has  exploited.  .  .  . 
He  neglects  some  collections  at  the  [Truman] 
library  and  fails  to  use  the  records  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  and  the  privately  held  pa¬ 
pers  of  Clark  Clifford.  Despite  these  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  some  very  careless  editorial  work  (by 
the  press),  the  volume  is  a  useful  study  of  the 
early  political  history  of  Taft-Hartley.”  B.  J. 
Bernstein 

Am  Hist  R  72:1518  J1  ’67  550w 


“The  bibliography  of  primary  and  seconda^ 
sources  is  only  adequate:  no  reference  to  the 
mountain  of  periodical  literature  dealing  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  act.  Unfortunately  the  text  of 
[that]  act  is  not  included.  Even  so,  Uie.  study 
is  a  worthy  follow-up  to  [H.  A.]  Millis  and 
[E.  C.]  Brown’s  From  the  Wagner  Act  to 

Taft-Hartley  IBRD  1950].  Recommended  for 
college  libraries  with  strong  holdings  in  recent 
U.S.  political  and  labor  history.” 

Choice  4:342  My  '67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  R.  Mayhew 

J  Am  Hist  54:197  Je  ’67  500w 
“Professor  Lee  has  done  a  thorough  piece,  of 
research  froln  primary  sources  including  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Truman.  .  .  .  Carefully  organized, 
concisely  presented  and  meticulously  docu¬ 
mented,  this  didactic  study  will  appeal  only  to 
the  informed  layman  or  labor-management  spe¬ 
cialist.  The  average  leader  is  not  concerned 
with  the  intricate  evolution  of  a  political  act, 
but  only  with  the  economic  application  to  him¬ 
self.  Recommended  only  for  large  libraries. 
W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  91:5982  D  1  ’66  210w 


LEE,  ROBERT  EDSON.  From  West  to  East; 
studies  in  the  literature  of  the  American 
West.  172p  $5  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
810.9  .iLmerican  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  The  West — Discovery  and  explora¬ 
tion  66-18825 

“My  concern  here  is  with  the  men  and 
women.  Western  or  Eastern,  who  traveled  into 
a  new  country,  who  responded  in  some  way 
to  the  particular  quality  of  the  West,  but  who 
were  unable,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
transform  the  first-hand  experience  of  history 
into  a  literature  of  their  own.”  (p.lO)  The 
authors  discussed  are  Lewis  and  Clark;  Tim¬ 
othy  Flint  and  James  Hall:  Washington  Irving 
and  Francis  Parkman;  Mark  Twain;  Willa 
Cather;  and  Bernard  DeVoto.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Folsom 

Am  Lit  39:260  My  ’67  470w 
“Recommended  for  its  invasion  of  new 
ground,  but  with  a  caution  concerning  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Parringtonian  bias,  wliich  leads  him  into 
appalling  cliches  as  to  the  chilling  influence  of 
Eastern  Gentility,  romanticism,  and  nostalgia 
on  the  writing  of  AVestern  literature.” 

Choice  4:422  Je  ’67  180w 
“[The]  incompleteness  of  Lee’s  criticism 
makes  it  a  tentative  thing.  He  hints  that 
there  are  other  sad  examples  [which  support 
his  theory],  notably  Owen  Wister  and  his 
absurd  prototype  of  a  white  knight  of  the 
sage  brush.  He  also  hints  that  there  are 
contrary  examples  which  just  might  spoil  his 
thesis,  like  Mari  Sandoz  and  her  sandhills 
realism.  If  he  went  further,  he  might  discover 
also  that  there  are  many  magniflcent  journals 
of  western  travel  .  .  .  which  have  high  literary 
value — in  terms  of  authenticity  and  freshness, 
if  not  alv/ays  in  polish.  This  is  a  stimulating 
if  mildly  argumentative  book,  which  proves 
again — if  proof  were  needed — that,  by  examin¬ 
ing  it  from  their  viewpoint  of  syntax,  seman¬ 
tics,  and  rhetoric,  English  professors  can  help 
to  resurrect  historical  writing  from  the  em- 
balmers.”  M.  J.  Mattes 

J  Am  Hist  53:815  Mr  '67  420w 
‘.‘[The  author]  maintains  that  each  writer 
[discussed]  failed  to  represent  the  West  truly 
as  he  or  others  refined  his  material  for  Eastern 
publishers.  Mr.  Lee  Is  disturbed  because  he 
believes  that  the  West  deserved  a  better 
treatment  than  it  got.  He  shows  that  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  American  West  made  its  compact 
with  readers  of  the  American  East,  who  re¬ 
quired  romance  and  adventure,  rather  than 
with  the  man  of  the  historical  West  who, 
having  the  real  thing,  needed  literature  not 
at  all.”  W.  AA'^aring 

Library  J  91:4954  O  15  ’66  120w 


LEE.  ROBERT  ELLLS.  Continuing  education 
for  adults  through  the  Americ.an  public  li¬ 
brary,  18.33-1964.  15Sp  $7.50  A.L.A. 


027.473  Libraries — U.S.  Adult  education 

66-18958 

This  “general  survey  beginning  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Peterborough.  New  Hampshire, 
public  library  in  1833  and  carrying  the  story 
almost  to  the  pre.sent  time  [is  a  revision  of  the 
author  s]  doctoral  dissertation  prepared  at  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  school  of  education. 
.  .  .  Lee  divides  his  material  into  six  periods, 
.  .  .  characterizes  each  period  in  terms  of  the 
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dominant  sorts  of  services  beinff  offered  and 
gives  some  details  of  the  debates  on  key  issues 
of  the  time.  ”  (Library  Q)  Bibliogi-aphy.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  so  thoroughly  documented 
and  with  such  intelligent  selectivity  that  library 
school  students  for  years  to  come  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  help  given  them  in  their  research  for 
term  papers.  .  .  .  While  Dr.  Lee’s  style  is  simple 
and  lucid,  it  lacks  the  wit  and  incisiveness  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  tone  is-  surprisingly 
sanguine  in  view  of  his  extensive  experience  in 
adult  education.  But  his  recommendations  are 
sound  and  make  the  book,  in  general,  a  com¬ 
mendable  contribution  to  librarianship.”  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  91:4926  O  15  ’66  240w 
“[The  author]  writes  well  and,  on  the  whole, 
does  a  competent  job  of  making  the  debates 
intelligible.  In  general,  then,  the  book  is  a  use¬ 
ful  summary  that  gathers  together  in  under¬ 
standable  form  a  great  deal  of  information. 
The  reader  should  be  warned,  however,  that 
the  book  has  some  important  weaknesses. 
The  neat  periods  might  lead  the  reader  to 
think  that  progress  has  been  always  steady  and 
linear  and  that  each  period  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal  different  from  its  predecessor.  .  .  .  [Some] 
judgments  cannot  be  accepted  with  complete 
assurance,  for  he  has  depended  very  largely  on 
secondai-y  sources.  .  .  .  [Moreover] ,  Lee  does  not 
always  use  his  material  with  the  critical  care 
that  would  have  protected  him.  .  .  .  [Neverthe¬ 
less]  librarians  should  find  the  book  a  useful 
survey.”  W.  L.  Williamson 

Library  Q  37:145  Ja  ’67  1600w 


LEE,  RUSSEL  V.  The  physican,  by  Russel  V. 
Lee,  Sarel  Eimerl  and  the  eds.  of  Life.  200p 
il  col  il  $3.95  Time:  to  libs  &  schools  $4.95 
Silver 

610.63  Medicine  as  a  profession.  Medicine — 
History  67-20331 

This  volume  takes  the  reader  on  a  “tour 
through  medical  histoi’y,  from  Hippocrates, 
Galen.  Claude  Bernard,  and  the  development  of 
modern  medical  education,  into  the  complexities 
of  specialized  medical  practice  and  social  medi¬ 
cine.  [and  new  m.edical  techniques].”  (Introd) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Over  half  of  this  volume  consists  of  lavish 
color  illustrations.  .  .  .  Lee  [is  the]  medical 
educator  and  founder  of  the  famous  group 
medical  clinic  in  Palo  Alto.  .  .  .  The  historical 
chapter  is  an  excellent  summary.  The  portrait 
of  an  elderijy  American  G.P.  is  a  moving  tribute. 
The  resuscitation  of  a  patient  with  heart  fail¬ 
ure  is  depicted  in  a  dramatic  photographic  es¬ 
say.  There  are  balanced  presentations  of  issues 
avoided  in  most  surveys  of  medicine.  Topics 
covered  include  group  medical  practice,  financial 
barriers  to  medical  care,  medical  research,  the 
role  of  public  health  physicians,  organization 
of  medical  care  in  other  countries,  and  select¬ 
ed  ethical  issues.  .  .  .  This  very  readable  book 
can  advantageously  be  used  by  counsellors  seek¬ 
ing  to  interest  students  in  a  future  medical 

Choice  4:870  O  ’67  170w 


“The  excellent  picture-essays  make  this  book 
a  good  bet  for  the  casual  reader  and  for  as¬ 
signments  in  the  history  or  current  state  of 
medicine.”  Carol  Tefft 

Library  J  92:3212  S  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 


LEES-MILNE,  JAMES.  Saint  Peter’s;  the  story 
of  Saint  Peter’s  Basilica  in  Rome  [phot,  by 
Mario  Carrier!].  336p  $15  Little 

726  Vatican  City.  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano 
(Basilica)  67-16263 

This  history  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  “covers 
nineteen  hundred  years  from  the  martyrdom  of 
Saint  Peter  to  the  present  day.  [It]  deals  with 
the  original  tomb  of  Saint  Peter,  with  the  early 
Christian  shrine  erected  over  it  as  revealed  by 
recent  excavations,  with  the  Constantinian 

basilica  that  stood  on  the  site  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  plans  and  conflicting  personalities  that  were 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
building.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 

Index. 


cellent.  An  Informative  bibliography  and  de¬ 
tailed  index  add  to  its  value.  The  whole  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  documentation  of 
St.  Peter’s.”  L.  E.  Mawn 

America  117:390  O  7  ’67  600w 
Best  Sell  27:258  O  1  ’67  170w 
Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  30w 
“The  history  of  Saint  Peter’s  ...  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  papacy  itself,  and  those  for  whom 
the  long  catalogue  of  the  popes  seems  intol¬ 
erably  confused  will  find  a  fascinating  clarifi¬ 
cation  in  the  storjr  of  their  concern  for  the 
place  on  which  their  claims  rested.  .  .  .  [Mn 
Lees-Milne]  has  provided  moreover  a  much 
fuller  picture  than  has  hitherto  been  available 
of  the  noble  Constantinian  church.  .  .  .  Nothing 
is  more  admirable  in  his  book  than  the  subtle 
counterpoint  of  events  and  the  men  who  shaped 
them,  with  the  emerging  new  church  as  their 
stage,  .  .  .  [Architectural  design]  is  carefully 
described  in  all  its  stages  [and]  the  particular 
genius  of  the  building,  with  all  its  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  comes  to  life.  .  .  .  [Some]  minor  flaws 
.  .  .  can  do  nothing  to  mar  the  general  effect  of 
a  work  that  is  beautifully  proportioned  and 
wholly  serene.” 

TLS  p874  S  28  ’67  1150w 


LeGER,  ALEXIS  SAINT-LEGER.  See  Perse. 
St-J. 


LEGG,  STUART,  ed.  Trafalgar;  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  account  of  a  great  battle.  133p  ii  maps 
$4.50  Day 

940.2  Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  1805  67-14613 

Eyewitness  accounts  have  been  assembled 
and  edited  to  portray  “the  minute-by-minute 
action  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  .  .  .  The 
scene  of  the  battle  is  .  .  .  recorded  and  is 
followed  by  Nelson’s  letters  and  memoirs  and 
those  of  others  connected  with  the  battle.’’ 
(Library  J) 


“WTiile  some  Items  are  inevitably  familiar, 
much  of  this  fascinating  book  will  be  new  to 
all  but  the  most  wide-ranging  and  industrious 
scholars.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:132  Je  ’67  60w 


“[These  accounts  are]  assembled  and 
edited  ...  in  an  unusual  and  successful 
method.  As  a  professional  editor  of  documen¬ 
tary  films,  Mr.  Legg  has  used  his  experience 
in  making  the  action  at  Trafalgar  into  a  fast- 
moving  narrative.  .  .  .  The  diagrams  of  the 
battle  formations  are  clear,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  well  chosen  and  well  produced.  The 
book  should  be  in  public  and  school  libraries, 
and  it  will  be  suitable  also  for  the  young 
adulL”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  92:1620  Ap  15  ’67  130w 

[YA] 

“[This]  anthology  with  a  real  cutting-edge 
of  accounts  of  the  bloody  battle,  is  also  taken 
from  the  life:  if  untransformed  into  art  by 
the  hand  of  a  poet.  All  the  same,  these  ex¬ 
tracts  have  a  terseness  and  authenticity  that 
bring  very  close  the  noise,  the  awful  silences, 
the  smell  of  the  powder  and  sweat,  the  heat 
of  the  guns.”  Charles  Causley 

New  Statesman  72:712  N  11  ’66  200w 


LEGMAN,  G.  The  guilt  of  the  Templars  [by] 
G.  Legman  [and  others].  308p  II  $8.50  Basic 
bits. 

271  Templars  66-26216 

The  author  investigates  “the  reasons  behind 
the  .  .  .  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  in  the  14th  century  by  the  King  of 
France,  [and]  .  .  .  offers  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  based  upon  repressed  sexuality 
among  the  'I'emplars.”  (Librarj'  J)  “In  addi¬ 
tion  [the  author]  has  reedlted  [and  Included] 
three  .  .  .  documents:  a  .  .  .  section  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Order  in  1309.  as  .  .  . 
translated  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  and  two  .  .  . 
Interpretations.  .  .  .  The  Templars  and  the 
Worship  of  the  Generative  Powers  by  Thomas 
Wright,  George  Witt,  and  Sir  James  Tennent 
and  The  Innocence  of  the  Templars  by  Henry 
Charles  Lea.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  author’s  approach  is  that  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  architectural  historian.  .  .  .  The  progress 
of  the  construction  under  each  Pope  is  detailed, 
as  well  as  the  achievements  of  the  great  archi¬ 
tects  they  employed.  .  .  .  The  book’s  histor¬ 
ical  and  architectural  Information  is  well  pre¬ 
sented,  and  is  supplemented  with  many  well- 
chosen  illustrations;  the  color  plates  are  ex¬ 


Choice  4:570  J1  ’67  190w 

“This  work  is  a  polemical  and  eccentric 
Interpretation  [of  the  reasons  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  order].  .  .  .  The  main  thrust  of  the 
argument  deals  with  the  un  mentioned,  but 
implied,  charges  of  perversion  and  homosexual¬ 
ity  and  the  reason  that  these  charges  were 
never  brought  out  In  the  proceedings  against 
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LEGMAN,  G. — Continued 

the  Order.  Appended  to  this  occasionally  tedi¬ 
ous,  but  Interesting  work  are  some  relevant 
documents  and  two  interpretations  by  other 
historians.  For  larger  collections.”  W.  S. 
Debenham 

Library  J  91:5608  N  15  ’66  160w 
“Were  the  Templars  innocent  or  guilty?  It  is 
a  question  on  which  historians  have  been,  and 
remain,  divided.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Legman]  accepts  the 
existence  of  non-events  which  never  occurred, 
like  his  unfortunate  references  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians  in  1299  and  its 
loss  under  de  Molay.  He  treats  insecurely 
founded  statements  by  other  writers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  Campbell,  as  if  they  were  solidly  es¬ 
tablished  historical  facts  on  which  judgments 
could  be  safely  based.  .  .  .  [However,  1  he  is  at 
times  deeply  erudite  and  highly  entertaining. 
He  is  always  prejudiced,  sometimes  malicious, 
occasionally  repulsive.  .  .  .  But  to  indict  the 
Templars  of  six  centuries  ago  demands  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  historian’s  standards  and  craft  which 
[the  author]  does  not  possess.”  R.  C.  Small 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  F  23  ’67  2000W 
“fThe  author]  finds,  in  a  remarkable  display 
of  industry  and  creative  scholarship,  that  the 
Templars  were  guilty;  in  his  hands  the  whole 
episode  assumes  new  significance  as  a  case 
history  of  the  effects  on  Western  man  of 
Christianity  s  sexual-repressiveness.  The  wrlt- 
jnSt  as  Legman’s  readers  have  come  to  expect, 
IS  lively  and  argumentative.  Jacques  Barzun 
has  written  an  admiring  prefatory  note,  and 
Legman  has  appended  interesting  corollary  his¬ 
torical  essays  by  other  hands,  plus  pertinent 
documents.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4S  Ja  8  '67  200w 


LEGMAN,  G.,  ed.  My  secret  life.  2v.  See  My 
secret  life 


Lf'GtJM,  COLIN,  ed.  Africa;  a  handbook  to 

ed  558p  il  maps 

818.50  Praeger 


916  Africa  66-12478 

I  f  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  on 
individual  countries  grouped  by  geographical 
area  or  present  or  former  colonial  ties,  with 
a  general  introduction  where  appropriate.  Part 

II  is  a  series  of  articles  on  politics,  art  and 
literature,  cultural  patterns,  religion,  eco- 

attitudes  towards  Africa  of  the  U.S., 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and  France.”  (Choice) 
Bibliographies. 


The  standard  reference  book  on  Africa  and 
the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind.  .  .  . 
In  this  edition  the  brief  biographies  at  the  end 
of  each  country  article  have  been  omitted  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  consult  the  [earlier]  edl- 
There  are  new  added  chapters  on 
religion,  the  press,  trade  unions,  the 
African  Deve^pemnt  Bank,  and  the  African 
Institute  for  Economic  Development  and  Plan¬ 
ning. 

Choice  3:1005  Ja  '67  230w 
“[The  editor],  currently  Commonwealth  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Observer  (London),  has 
been  writing  about  African  affairs  for  more 
than  three  decades.  The  first  edition  of  this 
invaluable  source  book  appeared  only  in  1962 
but  so  swift  have  been  the  changes  in  that 
volatile  continent,  this  revision  is  badly 
needed  .  .  .  Contributors  are  mainly  British 
journalists  all  with  extensive  African  experl- 
ence.  A  most  useful  compendium  of  historical 
and  statistical  information,  this  volume  should 
be  on  every  reference  shelf,  even  the  smallest.” 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:3697  Ag  ’66  140w 


“A  recognized  authority  on  bibliography  and 
printing  history  proposes  an  Interesting  hypo¬ 
thesis  about  a  hitherto  unsuspected  activity  of 
Gutenberg.  .  .  Admittedly  highly  speculative 

the  argument  is  carefully  developed,  illus¬ 
trated,  and  documented  in  this  beautifully 
made  book  that  will  itself  be  a  strong  candi¬ 
date  for  ‘The  Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  it  belongs 
in  every  good  collection  on  the  early  history 
of  printing.”  R.  B.  Stevens 

Library  J  92:229  Ja  15  67  120w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Kessler 

Library  Q  37:399  O  ’67  1300w 
“[The  author’s]  hypotheses  are  supported 
by  a  vast  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence 
and  bj''  bgth  historical  and  technical  argu¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  However,  the  connection  between 
the  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards  and  Guten¬ 
berg  remains  conjectural.^  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  .  .  .  with 
demonstrating  that  relief  plates  can  be  cast 
using  a  copper  engraving  as  a  mold  and  that 
Gutenberg  was  familiar  with  the  technique. 

.  .  .  Certainly  such  casting  seems  quite  pos¬ 
sible  from  Lehmann-Haupt’s  evidence,  and  it 
is  likely  that  Gutenberg  could  have  made  such 
casts.  But  did  he?  And  were  the  playing-card 
engravings  intended  to  be  used  in  this  way? 
The  unfortunate  fact  remains  that  the  cards 
were  printed  from  copper  engravings,  not  from 
relief  plates.”  John  Plummer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ja  22  ’67  750w 
“A  monograph  arguing  that  the  anonymous 
German  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards — the 
originator  of  copper  engraving — was  probably 
an  employee  of  Johannes  Gutenberg’s,  and 
that  his  pioneer  .  work  was  part  of  a  vast 
design  of  Gutenberg’s,  as  a  fifteenth-century 
McLuhan,  to  revolutionize  the  communication 
arts.  This  theory  is  based  on  a  comparative 
study  of  very  wide  range  and  is  argued  with 
great  Ingenuity  and  considerable  plausibility. 
Illustrated  in  color  with  all  the  lovely  evi- 
d,©r)C0  ** 

New  Yorker  42:131  F  4  ’67  80w 
TLS  p320  Ap  13  ’67  490w 


LEHNER,  ERNST.  How  they  saw  the  nev,' 
world,  by  Ernst  and  Johanna  Lehner;  ed.  by 
Gerard  L.  Alexander.  160p  il  maps  $7.95 
Tudor 

973.1022  America — Discoverj'  and  exploration 

66-14848 

'Phis  is  a  collection  of  more  than  200  wood- 
cuts,  engravings,  title  pages  and  other  illus¬ 
trations,  generally  from  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Also  included  are  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  textual  comment,  “The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  by  categoi-y;  seekers  and  finders, 
maps,  views,  people,  fauna,  flora,  and  pro¬ 
moters.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 

50w 

‘“^[Thls  collection]  gives  us  a  very  good  idea 
of  how  the  New  World  appeared  to  early  settlers. 
•  r  r  The  authors  [have]  produced  a  fascinating 
picture  book.  The  brief  Introduction  and  concise 
captions  are  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
source  of  the  illustrations  is  indicated  in  most 
cases.  However,  many  of  the  engravings  have 
been  enlarged  too  much  to  be  as  attractive  as 
mey  might  have  been,  and  most  of  the  maps 
have  been  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  place 
names  are  undecipherable,  even  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  general 
collections.”  W.  S.  Powell 

Library  J  92:575  F  1  ’67  130w 


LEHMANN-HAUPT,  HELLMUT.  Gutenber; 

1  playing  cards.  83] 

il  $15  Yale  unlv.  press 

655  Gutenberg,  Johann.  Master  of  th 
playing  cards  66-2152 

The  author  proposes  that  about  1450  Guten 
berg  ‘  ‘was  experimenting  with  a  method  o 
printing  outlines  of  marginal  drolleries  an( 
ornaments  in  liturgical  books  to  be  later  han( 
illuminated,  and  that  he  may  have  employe( 
for  this  purpose  the  first  master  of  the  ar 
of  copper  engraving,  known  simply  as  Th^ 
Master  of  the  Playing  Cards.  This  is  ai 
expanded  English  version  of  the  author’s  pape 
in  the  Gutenberg- Jahrbuch  1962.”  (Library  J 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  ’67  60w 
Choice  4:150  Ap  ’67  180w 


LEHNER,  JOHANNA,  jt.  auth. 
the  new  world.  See  Lehner,  E. 


How  they  saw 


lehr  MAN,  ROBERT  L.  Race,  evolution,  and 
mankind.  280p  il  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

572  Race.  Evolution.  Man — Origin  and  an- 
tiquity  66-26215 

...‘.‘The  author’s  aim'  is  to  explore  the  scien¬ 
tific  understanding  of  race  and  see  how  it  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  important  social  questions  of 
yie  day.  Most  of  the  book  is  on  biology,  here¬ 
dity  and  eyolution,  often  using  birds  as  ex¬ 
amples.  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[Lehrman’s  book]  is  very  good  indeed — so 
long  as  he  writes  as  a  biologist  on  biological 
matters.  Unfortunately,  his  solid  scientific  cnap- 
lolt  preparation  for  his  stultifying 

last  chapter,  in  which  he  becomes  just  another 
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predictable  liberal  social  commentator,  one  of 
the  surfeit  of  Lumpenintellisientsia  who  seem 
condemned  never  to  understand  that  racial  pro¬ 
blems  have  nothing^  to  do  with  biology.  .  .  . 
A  biologist  talking  about  the  social  turbulence 
of  race  is  a  carpenter  pontificating  on  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  turbulence  of  the  stratosphere.”  John 
Greenway 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children's  issue) 
O  30  '66  350w 


“A  well  written  and  enjoyable  discussion  of 
the  process  of  human  evolution.  .  .  .  The  entire 
book  emphasizes  an  understanding  of  race  in 
order  to  dispel  racial  prejudice.  The  chapter  on 
human  origins  is  outdated,  many  ideas  are 
stated  as  fact,  and  a  few  factual  statements 
are  in  error;  otherwise,  this  is  an  excellent  pre¬ 
sentation  and  should  be  available  to  all  high 
school  students.” 

Choice  4:704  S  '67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:493  Ag  '67  140w 
‘‘[When  he  reaches]  the  social  topics,  Mr. 
Lehrman  sets  up  hypothetical  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  seem  to  prove  the  racial  in¬ 
feriority  of  Negroes,  and  then  he  refutes  these 
answers.  .  .  .  What  Mr.  Lehrman  needs  to  make 
his  points  is  more  emphasis  on  man’s  culture 
and  a  much  briefer  and  pointed  section  on  the 
biological  understanding  of  race  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  biological  reason  for  segre- 

f  ation.  On  a  much  easier  reading,  but  high  in- 
erest,  level,  anthropologist  May  Edel  in  The 
Story  of  People  [BRD  1953)  comes  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  brotherhood  and  the  dubious 
value  of  race  as  a  scientific  term  when  applied 
to  humans.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lehrman  makes  the  same 
point,  but  it  is  buried  in  his  wordier  prose. 
.  .  .  Grade  nine  and  up.”  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  92:1325  Mr  15  '67  300w  [TA] 


sents  Cardozo’s  economic  thought  in  a  high- 
level  and  fairly  technical  discussion  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  small  place  for  him  as  a  critic  of  Ricar¬ 
dian  classicism  and  as  a  modest  forerunner  of 
Lord  Keynes.  Historians  will,  however,  be  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  excellent  analysis  of 
(iardozo’s  place  in  southern  life  and  thought. 
.  .  .  The  special  contribution  of  Leiman  s 

thoughtful  book  is  that  it  exposes  and  explores 
the  antagonism!  between  the  scientific  and 
ideological  claims  on  Cardozo  as  a  reflection  of 
tlie  antagonism  between  the  bourgeois  and  pre¬ 
bourgeois  elements  in  the  southern  economic 
and  social  structure.”  E. 

Am  Hist  R  72:1495  J1  67  42Uw 
‘‘[This]  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  Car¬ 
dozo  to  appear  in  published  form.  .  .  .  Like  LJ.J 
Dorfman  [author  of  The  Economic  Mind  in 
American  Civilization,  1606-1865,  _BRD  1946],  in 
whose  seminar  this  book  was  originally  under¬ 
taken,  Leiman  underlines  the  remarkably  mod¬ 
ern  tone  of  Cardozo' s  work.  .  .  .  Insofar  as 
Leiman  attempts  to  probe  Cardozo  s  mouves 
and  his  influence  on  men  and  events,  the  book 
falls  far  short  of  its  goal.  .  .  .  Leiman  s  main 
contribution  is  to  present  a  much  fuller  and 
richer  topical  analysis  of  Cardozo  s  thought 
than  has  been  available.  It  does  not  detract 
from  that  contribution  to  say  that  a  full  intel¬ 
lectual  biography,  with  appropriate  attention 
to  Cardozo’s  career  in  all  its  aspects,  remains 
to  be  written.”  H.  N.  Scheiber 

J  Am  Hist  54:414  S  '67  650w 
‘‘In  Cardozo  Professor  Leiman  has  found  the 
most  cogent  and  scientific  exponent  of  the  po¬ 
litico-economic  position  of  the  Southern  slav- 
ocracy.  .  .  .  His  fiscal  proposals  are  startlingly 
modern  and  well  worth  careful  study.  Special¬ 
ists  in  American  economic  history  should  wel¬ 
come  this  definitive  readable  text  in  a  sadly 
neglected  field.”  H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  91:4651  O  1  '66  170w 


LEI  BRECHT,  WALTER.  God  and  man  in  the 
thought  of  Hamann;  tr.  by  James  H.  Stam 
and  Martin  H.  Bertram.  216p  $5  Fortress  press 
231  Hamann,  Johann  Georg.  God.  Man  (The¬ 
ology)  66-11532 

An  ‘‘exposition  of  [the  18th  century  philoso¬ 
pher’s  and  theologian’s]  thought  that  is  .  .  . 
supported  by  quoted  excerpts  from  [his] 
works.”  (Choice)  This  book  is  a  translation  of 
Gott  und  Mensch  bei  Johann  Georg  Hamann. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names  and  subjects. 
Index  of  Biblical  characters. 


“Hamann  is  now  being  recognized  as  repre¬ 
senting  existential  themes  and  protests  later  de¬ 
veloped  by  Kierkegaard,  who  called  Hamann 
his  only  master.  ...  To  clarify  the  obscurity  of 
Hamann’ s  writing  is  no  small  task,  but  this 
book  accomplishes  it  well,  and  the  English 
translation  .  .  .  does  especially  well  with  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Hamann.” 

Choice  4:684  S  ’67  160w 


“I  cannot  say  that  Leibrecht  has  written  the 
definitive  work  on  Hamann.  But  it  is  clear  that 
he  bears  him  that  love  which  is  the  essential 
prerequisite  for  an  exposition  of  his  thought. 
And  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  present¬ 
ing  Hamann’s  thought  in  its  richness  and  depth. 
.  .  .  It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  Leibrecht 
that  Hamann,  this  intensely  Lutheran  spirit, 
has  not  yet  penetrated  the  Feste  Burg  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Lutheranism.  With  the  aid  of  this  book  it 
should  be  possible  to  hope  for  a  development. 
.  .  .  Read  not  only  the  text  but  also  the  foot¬ 
notes,  and  especially  the  rich  and  full  quota¬ 
tions  from  Hamann’s  writings.”  R.  G.  Smith 
J  Religion  47:276  J1  ’67  650w 


LEIGH,  EDWARD,  ed.  The  erotic  traveler.  See 
Burton,  R. 


LEIMAN,  MELVIN  M.  Jacob  N.  Cardozo;  eco¬ 
nomic  thought  in  the  antebellum  South.  263p 
$7.50  Columbia  unlv.  press 
330  Cardozo,  Jacob  Newton.  Economics — 
History  66-27478 

“This  study  analyzes  the  contributions  of 
Jacob  N.  Cardozo  to  economic  thought.  It  ex¬ 
amines  the  views  of  this  Southern  journalist- 
economist,  whose  writings  spanned  the  years 
1817-1873,  on  a  variety  of  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  economic  issues,  against  a  background  of 
European  intellectual  influences  and  the  unique 
conditions  of  the  earty  American  environment.’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Despite  a  deplorable  style,  [Leiman]  ex¬ 
plores  ante  bellum  southern  intellectual  history 
as  it  needs  to  be  done.  An  economist,  [he]  pre- 


LEKACHMAN,  ROBERT.  The  age  of  Keynes. 
324p  $6  Random  house 
330.1  Economics.  Keynes,  John  IVIaynard 
Keynes,  Baron  66-12014 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Graubard 

Am  Hist  R  72:931  Ap  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Tohe 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:175  Mr  '67  lOOOw 
Choice  3:1054  .Ja  ’67  lOOw 
Economist  223:473  Ap  29  ’67  lOOOw 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Joan  Robinson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:20  Ja  26  ’66  2700w 
Reviewed  by  Dudley  Dillard 

Social  Studies  58:333  D  67  360w 
TLS  p396  My  11  ’67  1160w 


LELAND,  OTTILIE  M.  Master  of  precision; 
Henry  M.  Leland  [by]  Mrs  Wilfred  C.  Leland 
with  Minnie  Dubbs  Miilbrook;  with  an  introd. 
by  Allan  Nevins  and  Frank  E.  Hill.  296p  pi 
$7.95  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Leland.  Henry  M.  66-10501 

Leland  “had  already  achieved  success  as  a 
designer  and  manufacturer  of  machine  tools  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  automobile  business  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  He  then  gave  to  the  automotive 
world  both  the  Cadillac  and  the  Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Leland  impressed  on  the  early  American  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  a  standard  of  precision  and 
accuracy,  which,  incorporated  into  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  mass  production,  made  the  difference 
between  low-cost  production  and  merely  cheap 
production.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Index. 


“It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mrs.  Leland  and 
Miss  Miilbrook  to  indulge  in  uncritical  adu¬ 
lation  .  .  .  but  they  have  made  a  point  of  get¬ 
ting  expert  advice,  and  they  have  produced  a 
book  stamped  with  professional  competence. 

.  .  Two  features  of  the  narrative  are  of  special 
interest.  One  is  the  account  of  the  development 
of  the  electric  starter,  and,  in  my  judgment. 
Mrs.  Leland  has  set  the  record  straight.  .  .  . 
The  other  salient  feature  is  the  story  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Lelands,  father  and  son 
and  Henry  Ford  over  Ford’s  acquisition  of  the 
Lincoln  Motor  Car  Company.  It  is  admittedly 
an  ex  parte  account  of  a  tangled  situation, 
but  no  reputable  historian  has  been  able  to 
tell  this  story  in  a  way  that  reflects  much  credit 
on  Ford.  ...  It  is  perhaps  quibbling  to  point 
out  that  the  authors  got  lost  when  they  ven¬ 
tured  into  aviation,”  J.  B.  Rae 

Am  Hist  R  72:725  Ja  ’67  400w 
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LELAND,  O.  M. — Continued 
“This  is  the  first  comprehensive  report  on 
Leland’s  life  and  work.  The  index  is  gopd. 
Footnotes  are  extensive  and  report  much  orig¬ 
inal  material  from  family  papers.  The  auUior, 
Leland’s  daughter-in-law,  offers  a  pleasant  li¬ 
terary  style.  She  is  biased  toward  Leland,  but 
the  body  of  the  book,  filling  a  wide  gap  in  the 
published  record,  seems  a  fair  report  on  the  life 
of  an— the  word  is  used  advisedly— inspiring 
man.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:71  Mr  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Bennett 

J  Am  Hist  53:842  Mr  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  j  91:3708  Ag  66  170w 


LELAND,  MRS  WILFRED  C.  See  Leland, 
O.  M. 


LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY.  CHANTAL,  jt. 
auth.  Islam  in  the  Soviet  Union.  See  Ben- 
nigsen,  A. 


L’ENGLE,  MADELEINE.  The  journey  with 
Jonah:  with  il.  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher. 
63p  $3.75  Farrar,  Straus 
812  Jonah,  the  prophet— Drama.  Children’s 
plays  67-19885 

This  “is  the  text  of  a  play  perforined  by 
students  of  St.  Hilda’s  and  St.  Hugh’s  School  in 
New  York  City.  Miss  L’Engle  takes  the  outline 
of  the  familiar  story  of  the  prophet  Jonah  and 
.  .  .  has  him  explaining  his  reluctance  to  go  to 
Nineveh  ...  to  an  owl.  a  turtle,  a  worm,  a 
goose,  a  blue  jay.  a  catbird,  a  family  of  rats 
and  .  .  .  the  whale  who  accommodated  Jonah 
for  a  period.  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Best 
Sell) 


cator  as  he  elucidates  Indian  customs  and  con¬ 
cepts  at  the  beginning  in  a  rather  forced  style. 
Later  as  he  develops  Gandhi’s  religio-political 
faith  and  its  influence  (which  he  covers  in  more 
detail  than  the  others),  he  becomes  more  fluent, 
but  Gandhi  the  man  and  his  associates  remain 
shadowy.  Photographic  illustrations  are  clear: 
format  is  functional.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1326  Mr  15  67  120w 

“This  straightforward  biography  neither  soft¬ 
ens  nor  overdraraatizes  tiie  ineptitude  of  young 
Mohandas,  his  dullness  as  a  scholar,  failure  as 
a  lawyer  and  general  floundering  in  early  li^. 
The  book  shows  the  slow  development  of  Gand¬ 
hi’s  ideas  and  of  his  strength  as  a  person  .  .  . 
with  fairness,  fullness  and  enough  contemporary 
background  to  make  it  intelligible  as  well  as 
fascinating.”  Richard  Horchler 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  o22  Mr  26  '67  190w 


LENNEBERG,  ERIC  h'.  Biological  foundations 
of  language:  with  apps.  by  Noam  Chomsky 
and  (5tto  Marx.  489p  11  $14.95  Wiley 

152.3  Speech.  Language  and  ianguages^^^^^ 

A  professor  of  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  seeks  in  this  book  “to  reinstate  the 
thesis  .  .  .  that  man’s  language  capacity  Is 
based  on  specllic.  biologically  determined  pro¬ 
pensities,  including  aiiaiomy.  pAvsioiogy.  and 
species-specific  ontogeny.  .  .  .  The  author  sup¬ 
ports  this  thesis  with  llrst-hand  observations  on 
language  development  in  healthy  children  and 
in  children  with  neurological  disease.  [One  of 
the]  results  of  this  study  is  the  discovery  of  a 
critical  age  for  acauirlng  language.  Lenneberg 
also  discusses  the  development  of  language  in 
the  light  of  individual  physical  development  and. 
on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  light  of  genetics  and 
the  evolution  of  the  species.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Author  and  subject  m- 
dexes. 


“[This]  should  be  popular  and  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce — there’s  a  note  on  production— and  the 
play  has.  for  all  its  surface  simplicity  a  deep 
message.” 

Best  Sell  27:263  O  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Although  Madeleine  L’Bngle  has  surprised 
us  before  with  the  variety  of  her  talents  and  the 
depth  of  her  sympathies,  this  little  morality 
play  fashioned  from  the  Biblical  story  of  Jonah 
still  comes  as  an  unexpected  pleasure.  The 
miniature  drama  is  flawless  in  construction,  and 
its  freshness  and  sparkle  are  irresistible.  By 
introducing  a  group  of  talking  birds,  a  family  of 
rats  and.  of  course,  the  humble  worm  .  .  .  the 
author  develops  a  lively  flow  of  dialogue  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  commentary  on  the 
familiar  events  and  a  means  of  describing  the 
off-stage  action.  The  beasts  are  winningly  and 
consistently  in  character,  being  variously  pert, 
foolish  or  solemn,  while  Jonah  is  properly 
irascible  and  preoccupied  as  he  ponders  the 
frustrating  paradox  of  God’s  wrath  and  God’s 
compassion.  Children’s  plays  are  too  often 
little  more  than  graceless.  Idiotic  travesties: 
Miss  L’Engle  in  contrast  has  produced  a  wise 
and  witty  little  masterpiece.”  H.  L.  M. 

Book  World  pt  2,  p34  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  ISOw 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  ’67 
70w 

“For  the  author  of  the  Newbery  Award  book 
A  Wrinkle  in  Time  IBRD  1962],  this  is  a  new 
venture,  a  one-act  play  that  was  written  to  be 
performed  by  children,  and  is  probably  best 
used  with  a  younger  audience.  However,  the 
witty  writing  and  nuances  will  probably  appeal 
to  older  children  and  will  certainly  demand  their 
maturity  as  actors.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:48  N  11  ’67  14Uw 


“[This  book  is]  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
compilation  of  evidence  from  the  fields  of  anat¬ 
omy,  physiology,  genetics,  embryology,  neurol¬ 
ogy,  and  linguistics.  .  .  .  [However]  in  a  work 
of  this  scope,  it  is  inevitable  that  specialists  will 
find  some  shortcomings  and  oversimplifications. 
The  non-aphasic  changes  in  language  occurring 
after  brain  injury  could  have  been  more  ade¬ 
quately  handled.  .  .  .  The  consideration  of  the 
differences  between  the  speech  of  lower-class 
and  that  of  middle-class  children  only  touches 
on  an  important  subject  which  is  germane  to 
relationships  of  biological  and  social  factors.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  excellent.  It  is  well 
written  and  organized,  and  the  appendices  by 
Chomsky  on  generative  grammar  and  Marx  on 
historical  aspects  are  useful.  It  should  be  read 
by  anyone  interested  in  language  and  child  de¬ 
velopment.”  E.  A.  Weinstein 

Science  156:1685  Je  23  ’67  1350w 
“[Lenneberg]  draws  on  his  own  experience 
but  combines  it  with  a  careful  combing  of  an 
enormous  literature  that  presents  the  findings 
of  others:  p.sychologists,  psychiatrists,  brain 
surgeons,  pathologists,  primatologists  and  even 
a  few  linguists.  .  .  .  [His]  conclusions  strike 
me  as  well  reasoned  and  in  some  respects  a 
genuine  improvement  over  our  earlier  views, 
althou.gh  in  no  sense  revolutionary.  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  in  the  field  of  linguistics,  he]  does  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foolish  things.  .  .  .  AVhat  is  truly  tragic 
is  that,  when  he  .  .  .  seeks  expert  guidance,  he 
turns  not  to  our  calm  and  quietly  growing  tra¬ 
dition  of  scientific  linguistics  (Bloomfield’s  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  book!)  but  to  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  neomedieval  philosopher  Noam 
Chomsky.”  C.  F.  Hockett 

Sci  Am  217:141  N  ’67  3200w 


LENGYEL,  EMIL.  Mahatma  Gandhi;  the  great 
soul.  216p  pi  $2.95  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Gandhi.  Mohandas  Karamchand — 
Juvenile  literature  67-10167 

“Throughout  a  long  and  dedicated  life,  until 
his  death  in  1948,  Gandhi  preached  his  belief 
in  satyagraha  .  .  .  truth  force.  He  proclaimed 
that  truth  was  the  only  effective  force  to  com¬ 
bat  evil,  and  that  violence  could  never  bring 
justice.  His  name  became  synonymous  with 
nonviolent  methods  of  fighting  injustice 
throughout  the  world. ”  (Prologue)  “Age  twelve 
and  up.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  27:16  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
“There  is  very  little  to  choose  between  this, 
the  recent  [Taya]  Zinkln,  [The]  Storv  of  Gandhi 
[1966],  and  the  standard  (Jeanette]  Eaton 
[Gandhi;  Fighter  Without  a  Sword,  BRD  1950]. 
,  .  .  Lengyel,  however.  Is  consciously  an  edu- 


LENSKl,  GERHARD  E.  Power  and  privilege: 
a  theory  of  social  stratification.  495p  il  $8.50 
McGraw 

301.44  Social  classes  65-28594 

This  volume  “attempts  to  synthesize  the 
literature  on  social  stratification  by  focusing 
on  distribution  processes  which  are  held  to 
cause  stratification  rqtlier  than  on  social  con¬ 
sequences  of  stratification.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Berreman 

Am  Anthropol  69:388  Je-Ag  ’67  950w 
“[This  book]  is  a  far-ranging  and  profound 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  human 
inequality  as  well  as  into  the  foundations  and 
consequences  of  political  and  economic  pow¬ 
er.  ..  .  Although  Lenski  accepts,  for  work¬ 
ing  purposes,  the  assumption  that  ‘societies, 
like  individuals,  are  basically  self-seeking 
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units’,  the  assumption  does  not  become  an 
ideological  strait  jacket.  ...  In  view  of  the 
great  variety  of  class  systems  in  different  so¬ 
cieties,  Lenski  does  not  underestimate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  involved  in  comparing  highly  diverse 
distributive  systems.  But  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  propose  meaningful,  if  rough,  comparisons 
between  distributive  systems  in  terms  of  t^eir 
degree  of  inequality,  their  rate  of  vertical 
mobility  and  their  degree  of,  class  hos¬ 

tility.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  masterpiece  of  com¬ 
parative  social  analysis.”  Heinz  Eulau 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:482  Je  '67  2700w 
‘‘The  theory  of  social  stratification  has 
provided  some  of  the  most  persistent,  ex¬ 
plosive  and  far-reaching  controversy  in  sociol¬ 
ogy.  ...  It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  author 
trying  to  get  beyond  such  sterile  exchanges 

and  advance  a  considered  ‘synthesis’  of  tradi¬ 
tional  approaches  or,  perhaps,  theories.  Before 
all  else,  it  should  be  said  that  Gerhard  Lenski  s 
attempt  is  consistently  worthy  of.  the  high 
level  of  tbe  problem  and  his  ambitious  inten¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  major  part  of  the  book  follows 
a  Hegelian  pattern,  for  its  initial  theoretical 
section  is  followed  by  nothing  less  .  than 
a  histoi'y  of  the  world  as  a  history 

of  social  stratification.  .  .  .  One  is  bound  not 
only  to  agree  with  Lenski’s  own  conclusion 

that  ‘much  remains  to  be  done,’ .  but  to  look 
for  methodologically  more  conscious  attacks 
on  the  theory  of  social  stratification  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  But  whoever  embarks  on  tlie 

search  will  find  Lenski's  imaginative  and 
substantial  work  an  indispensable  guide.’  Ralf 

Dahrendo^rf^  «  31,714  o  ’66  4400w 

‘‘In  its  fundamentals,  Lenski’s  standpoint  is 
utilitarian.  ...  He  apparently  justifies  [his] 
scheme  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  strict 
functionalist  view.  .  .  .  Lenski  can  neglect  the 
cultural  element  in  the  commitment  to  produc¬ 
tivity  because  he  treats  it  as  a  simple,  auto¬ 
matic  result  of  technological  advance  requiring 
no  explanation  beyond  the  assumption  of  uni¬ 
versal  acquisitiveness.  The  work  of  development 
economists  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  that  sys¬ 
tems  of  social  stratification  involve  specific  value 
conmiitnients  and  serve  to  produce  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  to  distribute  them.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  sees  the  cultural  variation  but, 
having  built  his  inquiry  upon  utilitarian  princi¬ 
ples  he  can  only  regard  it  as  residual  and 
random.  .  .  [It  is  an  approach  that]  seems 

unworthy  oj  the  great  labor  Lenski  has  devoted 
to  it.”  L.  A.  Fallers 

Am  Soc  R  31:714  O  ’66  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  ’Thernstrom 

Am  Soc  R  31:714  O  ’66  1350w 

Ttpviewed  bv  IM.  IVI.  Gordon 
Keyiewea^D^^i.^^^^  373:286  S  ’67  500w 

‘‘All  original,  thoughtful  book  accessibly  writ¬ 
ten.  Perhaps  too  recondite  for  an  untutored 
undergraduate,  but  all  undergraduate  libraries 
should  have  this  book  on  a  shelf  next  to  alter¬ 
native  statements  by  Kahl.  Barber,  Mayer, 
Reissmann,  and  Gordon.  Fully  annotated  and 
Indexed.” 

Choice  4:227  Ap  ’67  SOw 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Nettl 

New  Statesman  74:435  O  6  67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Reissman 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:466  S  ’67  650w 

I  ENT.  HENRY  B.  The  Peace  Corps:  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  goodwill.  172p  il  $3.75  Westminster 
press 

309.2  U.S.  Peace  Corps— Juvenile  literature 

Go-lToyT 

This  book  describes  the  early  history  of  the 
Corps  its  goals  and  accomplishments,  tells 
how  the  organization  operates  today,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  role  that  the  Volunteer  plays  over¬ 
seas,  as  well  as  the  role  that  he  assumes  after 
his  return  to  American  cominunity  life.  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  nine/*  (Library  J) 

‘‘The  ‘case  histories’  [included. in  this  book] 
are  pregnant  with  incidents  which  volunteers 
encounter  in  his  or  her  work.  It  i.s  interesting 
to  observe  how  understanding,  initiative  and 
Interest  are  cultivated.  One  Is  aware  of  how 
much  each  member  accepts  the  challenge  and 
inspiration  to  the  call  of  duty  towards  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  A  fine  book  on  a  growing  important 

Best  Sell  26:369  Ja  I  ’67  130w 
‘‘Written  in  a  style  which  sometimes  seems 
to  burst  with  a  forced  joviality,  this  book  is 
still  a  useful  source,  of  information  for  any 
youner  person  who  might  be  Interested  in  join- 
mg  [the  Peace  Corps].  .  .  .  The  many  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  training  program  are  ex¬ 


plained  in  detail.  In  spite  of  its  rather  tire¬ 
some  style,  the  book  is  informative  and  would 
probably  be  enjoyed  by  the  interested  reader. 
Edith  Crawford  .  .  ^ 

I  ihrarv  J  91 ’6202  B  15  66  IlOW 


LENTZ,  PERRY. 

ycrlbner 


The  falling  hills.  468p  $6.96 
67-15491 


This  first  novel  is  built  around  the  Fort  Pil¬ 
low  massacre  which  occurred  in  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1864.  ‘‘Two  chief  characters  carry  the 
story  forward:  [Lee]  Acox,  a  Tennessee  lawyer 
land]  an  able  Confederate  officer;  .  .  .  and  a 
young  Union  officer  from  Boston  named 
[Jonathan]  Seabury,  [an]  .  .  .  idealist,  who 
commands  Negro  soldiers.  As  the  narrative 
moves  toward  Fort  Pillow,  .  .  .  Seabury  becomes 
disillusioned  in  his  cause  and  in  his  Negro 
troops;  and  Acox,  who  hates  war,  is  eventuaily 
gripped  in  its  hysteria.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Starobin 

Am  Scholar  36:692  autumn 


’67  750w 


‘■[This]  introduces  an  exciting  new  talent  on 
the  American  literary  scene.  .  .  .  Perry  Lentz 
has  blended  a  novel  from  stock  ingredients  but 
he  has  added  a  new  dimension — reality.  He 
takes  away  the  glamor  of  militai-y  life  and  the 
glory  of  battle  and  shows  them  for  the  de-hu- 
manizing  things  they  are.  .  .  [He]  .gp^ 

fearlessly  into  the  historic  roots  of  civil  rights 
controversies.  .  .  .  The  answers  he  arrives  at, 
through  a  very  skillful  maniplation  of  his 
characters,  offer  hopeful  solutions  to  modern 
controversy.  .  .  .  This  is  a  man’s  book,  and 
public  libraries  will  surely  put  it  on  their  first- 
purchase  list.  College  libraries  will  want  it  for 
their  recreational  reading  shelves,  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  Modern  Lit.  too.  It  has  a  little  of  the 
overearnestness  of  the  young  writer,  and  it 
handles  sex  and  love  in  an  almost  Victorian 
manner,  but  aside  from  these  faults,  it  has  the 
marks  of  incipient  greatness.”  Charles  DoUen 

Best  Sell  27:54  My  1  ’67  400w 
‘‘By  contrast  with  other  Civil  War  novels 
the  style  of  writing  is  popular.  The  author’s 
use  of  four-letter  epithets  about  Negroes  and 
Northerners  in  a  Tennessee  dialect  doesn’t  re¬ 
alistically  depict  the  period  and  injures  the 
book’s  import.  However,  Mr.  Lentz’s  first  nov¬ 
el  can  be  recommended  for  fiction  collections 
of  large  public  libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 

Library  J  92:2809  Ag  ’67  140w 
‘‘Mr.  Lentz  has  evidently  researched  the 
background  for  his  novel  thoroughly,  but  he 
fails  to  enliven  it.  His  characters  are  not  really 
involved  with  one  another;  each  one  moves,  in 
a  separate  orbit,  devoid  of  dramatic  tension. 
'This  impersonal  tone  is  enhanced  by  a  daguer¬ 
reotype  prose  that  lumps  together  characters 
and  scenes  in  picture-postcard  terms.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  remoteness  about  the  author’s  om¬ 
nibus  rhetoric  tbat  makes  one  feel  he  is  view¬ 
ing  the  action  through  binoculars.”  Martin  Le¬ 
vin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Je  18  ’67  200w 


Time  89:105  My  12  ’67  600w 


LEONARD,  JOHN.  Wyke  Regis.  (Delacorte 
press  bk)  271o  $4.95  Dial  press 

66-15469 

This  novel  is  about  a  liberal  radio  station 
that  “is  involved  in  a  Senate  investigation  of 
its  policies.  .  .  .  The  central  figures  are  two 
young  men;  Mike  Culhane.  program  director 
of  WPAX,  and  Robert  Holbrook,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  .  .  .  head  of  the  [right-wing] 
magazine,  American  Century.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
plot,  the  trial  of  a  teacher  in  a  boy’s  school 
on  homosexual  charges.  The  story  moves  for¬ 
ward  and  back  sketching  in  the  backgrounds 
of  Mike  and  Robert,  the  troubled  love  affairs 
of  both,  and  Robert’s  loss  of  his  wife  to  his 
boss.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  characters  do  not  speak  for  themselves 
but  for  Mr.  Leonard  who  has  obviously  accom¬ 
plished  extensive  reading  and.  held  in  the  grip 
of  it,  now  releases  it  in  the  custody  of  the 
characters.  .  .  .  This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  author’s  failure  to  deal  with  the  nar¬ 
rative  voice  in  such  a  way  that  points  of  view 
could  emerge  properly.  .  .  .  But  there  are 
moments  of  fine  promise.  .  .  .  Nor  can  one 
ignore  Mr.  Leonard’s  interest  in  the  scope  of 
language  as  sound  and  as  a  source  of  wit  .and 
irony  for  an  obviously  intelligent  and  sensitive 
mind.”  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  26:32  Ap  15  ’66  850w 
“Not  an  outstanding  novel  on  any  count  but 
an  interesting  view  of  idealistic  and  confused 
young  men.”  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  91:1246  Mr  1  66  140w 
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LEONARD,  JOHN — Continued 
“Mr.  Leonard’s  novel  moves  forward  on  a 
sure  current  of  .sharply  observed  idiosyncrasy, 
of  which  ideology  is  a  well-homogenized  in¬ 
gredient.  .  .  .  Personal  scandal  and  political 
smear  become  catalysts  for  the  revelation  of 
the  author’s  finely  shaded  cast  of  characters. 
Mr.  Leonard  writes  a  richly  sensuous  prose 
that  sometimes  becomes  a  surfeit  of  double 
imagery.  But  this  is  a  minor  defect  in  a 
writer  so  adept  at  setting  down  the  human 
context  of  moral  attitudes.’’  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o42  Mr  27  ’66  240w 
TLS  P1077  N  16  ’67  280w 


LEONARD,  JONATHAN  NORTON.  Ancient 
America,  by  [the  author]  and  the  eds.  of 
Time-Life  books.  (Great  ages  of  man;  a  hist. 
of_  the  world’s  cultures)  192p  il  col  il  $3.95 
Time:  to  libs  &  schools  $4.95  Silver 
913.7  Indians  of  Mexico — ^Antiquities.  In¬ 
dians  of  South  America — Antiquities.  Amer¬ 
ica — Antiquities  67-15619 

volume  focuses  on  the  high  civilizations 
of  Middle  America  and  South  America,  Includ- 
mg  those  of  the  Centrai  Mexican  Mayan  and 
Peruvian  people.  The  author  has  drawn  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  early  Spanish  chroniclers 
and  missionaries,  the  .  .  .  travelers,  the  soci¬ 
ologists  and  especially  the  observations  of  the 
inodern  archeologists  and  anthropologists.’’ 
(Introd)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


^  The  emphasis  is  upon  history  and  art. 
Leonard,  a  staff  writer  for  Time-Life  Books, 
and  the  consulting  editor,  a  historian,  have 
produced  a  well  written  text  that  is  accurate 
and  up  to  date.  The  most  useful  feature  of  the 
book  IS  the  large  number  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sites,  works  of  art,  artifacts,  codice, s, 

6  lC  ’  * 

Choice  4:1028  N  ’67  120w 

Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 

.  “In  spite  of  stereotyped  terms,  pedantic  writ¬ 
ing,  and  some  factual  errors,  the  summary  of 
the  development,  rise,  and  destruction  of  the 
high  cultures  of  Peru  and  Middle  America  is 
presented  very.  well,  as  is  the  present  day 
heritage.  The  illustrations,  many  in  color,  are 
superb  and  the  subjects  covered  excellent — 
sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Mixtec  Codex 
of  the  Legend  of  Eight-Deer,  the  murals  of 
Bonampak,  gold  work  of  Peru  and  Colombia, 
Aztec  society  according  to  Codex  Mendoza,  and 
the  fabulous  new  Museum  of  Anthropology  in 
Mexico  City.  This  book  is  recommended  for 
general  collections.  Specialists  will  be  irritated 
by  the  text,  but  the  illustrations  will  make  this 
book  a  worthy  purchase  for  even  them.’’  Mary 
Gormly 

Library  J  92:2567  J1  ’67  260w 


LEONE,  GENE.  Leone’s  Italian  cookbook.  244p 
pi  $6.50  Harper 

641.5  Cookery,  Italian  67-11353 

The  former  owner  of  Leone’s  restaurant  In 
New  York  City  “has  gathered  together  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  300  recipes  with  a  sprinkling 
of  anecdotes  about  Leone’s  and  some  of  its 
famous  ciientele.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:414  F  15  ’67  230w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pE13  My  4 
67  550w 

“All  the  familiar  Italian  recipes  are  here:  an¬ 
tipastos,  pasta,  polenta,  soups,  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish,  meats,  vegetables,  poultry  and  game, 
salads,  and  desserts.  Recommended  for  any  col¬ 
lection  needing  another  useful  Italian  cook¬ 
book.  Eight  pages  of  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  family  and  some  of  the  famous 
patrons  of  the  restaurant  add  interest.’’  L.  B. 
Saunders 

Library  J  92:114  Ja  1  '67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  120w 


LEONTI EF,  WASSILY.  Input-output  econom¬ 
ics.  257p  $8.50  Oxford 

339.2  Economics.  U.S. — Economic  conditions 
-1945-  66-14482 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Klein 

Am  Econ  R  57:946  S  ’67  850w 
Choice  3:1054  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Gary  Fromm 

Science  156:806  My  12  ’67  22Q0w 


LEOPARDI,  GIACOMO.  Poems  and  prose;,  ed. 
by  Angel  Flores;  introd.  by  Sergio  Paciflci; 
with  the  Italian  text  of  the  poems.  256p  $6.75; 
pa  $2.95  Ind.  unlv.  press 

858  66-22460 

An  anthology  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Italian  poet’s  work.  “About  two-thirds  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  bilingual  selection  from 
Leopardi's  poems,  in  translations  (by  several 
people).  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  English  translations  of  prose  works 
selected  from  the  Operetta  Moral!  and  the 
Pensieri,  which  offer  .  .  .  Insights  into  the 
poet’s  philosophy.”  (Choice)  Chronology.  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index  of  Italian  titles.  In¬ 
dex  of  translators.” 


“A  very  good  introduction  to  the  work,  all 
but  unknown  in  this  country  except  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  Romance  literatures,  of  one  of  Italy’s 
most  important  poets.  ’.  .  .  [The  translations] 
are  close  enough  to  the  originals  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  beginning  Italian  students  who 
might  otherwise  find  them  too  difficult  t® 
read.  .  .  .  There  is  a  fine  introduction  by 
Sergio  Pacific!,  who  discusses  Leopardi’s 
philosophical  development.” 

Choice  4:426  Je  ’67  160w 
“This  selection  is  similar  in  scope  to 
Giacomo  Leopardi:  Selected  Poetiy  and  Prose, 
edited  and  translated  by  Iris  Origo  and  John 
Heath-Stubbs  [BRD  1967],  but  it  is  without 
the  selections  from  the  letters  and  notebooks, 
which  add  so  much  to  that  edition.  .  .  .  Col¬ 
lege  and  superior  public  libraries  will  want 
both  volumes,  but  those  who  must  choose 
should  opt  for  the  consistently  superior  Origo- 
Heath-Stubbs  translations.”  Arthur  Curley 
Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 


LEOPARDI,  GIACOMO.  Selected  prose  and 
poetry;  ed,  tr.  and  Introduced  by  Iris 
Origo  and  John  Heath-Stubbs.  283p  pi  $7 
New  Am.  lib. 

858  67-14729 

The  prose  selections  have  been  made  from  the 
author’s  letters,  notebooks  and  essays.  The 
poems  are  printed  in  both  Italian  and  English. 
Bibliography. 


“[Leopardi]  was  a  man  obsessed  with  melan¬ 
choly,  At  least,  this  is  one’s  initial  impression 
on  reading,  at  the  outset  of  this  anthology, 
selections  from  his  self-pitying  letters,  soul- 
searching  reflections,  and  despairing  complaints 
from  his  notebooks.  But  the  essays  that  follow, 
including  the  delightful  and  even  playful  dia¬ 
logues  from  the  Operette  Morali,  are  human¬ 
istic  triumphs  over  his  personal  tragedies.  .  .  . 
[In  the  poems]  the  language  is  precise  and 
pure,  a  fusion  of  Romantic  sentiment  and 
classical  elegance.  Editorial  annotations 
throughout  relate  the  progress  of  his  writings 
to  the  events  of  his  life.  The  selections  are  too 
brief  to  benefit  the  scholar,  but  they  form  a  fine 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fascinating  figures  in  Italian  literature.”  Arthur 
Curley 

Library  J  92:581  F  1  ’67  160w 
“[Leopardi]  advised  his  readers  to  concentrate 
on  replying  to  his  remarks  and  his  arguments 
rather  than  accusing  his  Infirmities  in  a  way 
which  he  described  as  weak  and  vulgar;  and 
the  advice  still  holds  when  we  read  those  ob- 
.lects  m  liberation,  which  are  Leopardi’s  poems, 
sorne  of  the  greatest  in  modernity,  vehicles  of 
a  total  disenchantment’.  As  prolegomena  to 
the  poems,  most  of  this  book  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  Italian  Classics  is  made  up  of  ex¬ 
tracts  .  .  .  chosen  from  the  veiy  considerable — 
but  not  always  very  Interesting?— extents  of 
I^opardi  s_  prose.  .  .  .  But  when  the  reader  of 
this  selection  comes  at  last  to  the  poems  .  .  . 
or  rather  to  the  translations  .  .  .  he  is  more 
bkely  to  be  depressed  than  comforted  or  excited. 

of  translation  drops  to  zero.” 
Geoffrey  Grigson 

New  Statesman  72:293  Ag  26  ’66  900w 
‘  ‘Leopardi  has  been  translated  into  English 
a  number  of  times,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transpose  the  classical  purity  of  his  Ital¬ 
ian  into  an  alien  tongue.  We  must,  therefore 
be  warnily  grateful  to  Marchesa  Iris  Origo  . 
and  to  the  poet  and  critic  John  Heath-Stubbs 
for  giving  us  this  version  of  well-selected 
portions  of  Leopardi’s  prose  and  poetry,  both 
of.  which  do  a  high  degree  of  justice  lo  the 
original.  The  biographical  and  critical  notes, 
moreover,  are  most  illuminating.”  Carlo  Beuf 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Idy  14  ’67  lOOOw 
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LEOPOLD,  LUNA  B.  Water,  by  Luna  B. 
Leopold,  Kenneth  S.  Davis  and  the  eds.  of 
Life.  200p  il  col  il  $3.95  Time 


551.4  Water 


CG-1SG77 


The  editors  “present  water  both  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  matter,  i.e.,  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  methods  of  purification,  control, 
detection  and  desalinization,  and  as  a  social, 
even  a  i-eligious  concern.  This  latter  is  handled 
by  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the  Ganges  River.” 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliograpliy;  Index. 


[This  series  is]  distinguished  by  catholicity 
of  approach,  accurate,  up-to-date  information 
succinctly  put  [and]  a  plenitude  of  color  in 
pictures,  drawings,  and  charts.  ...  It  is  not 
a  book  which  must  be  read  from  cover  to  cover. 
A  dipperful  at  any  point  along  its  course  will 
be  very  refreshing.  Recommended  for  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  school  libraries.”  A.  L.  Fessler 
Library  J  91:3452  J1  'GG  210w 


A  slick,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  volume  .  .  .  [edited  by]  a  recognized 
authority,  Luna  B.  Leopold,  Chief  Hydrologist 
of  the  u.S.  Geological  Survey.  .  .  .  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  ground  water  is  about  the  best  in  the 
book.  For  its  purpose,  the  ‘Life  Science  Li¬ 
brary  does  well,  but  my  feeling  has  always 
been  that  more  textual  material  should  be 
used.”  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  75:63  N  ’66  260w 


LE  PAGE,  R.  B.,  .it.  ed.  Dictionary  of  Jamai¬ 
can  English.  See  Cassidy,  F.  G. 


LERNER,  LAURENCE,  jt.  ed.  George  Eliot 
and  her  readers.  See  Holmstrom,  J. 


LERNER,  LAURENCE.  The  truthtellers :  Jane 
Austen,  George  Eliot,  D.  H.  Lawrence.  291p 
$7.50  Schocken 

823  Austen,  Jane.  Cross,  Mary  Ann  (Evans). 

Lawrence,  David  Herbert  67-12148 

A  professor  “of  the  University  of  Sussex  .  .  . 
[through  an  examination  of  their  works,  des¬ 
cribes]  the  attitudes  of  all  three  novelists  to¬ 
ward  impulse:  Jane  Austen  believed  in  resisting 
it,  D.  H.  Lawrence  believed  in  giving  in  to  it, 
and  George  Eliot  was  auite  neutral  about  it.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


.  “An  admirably  competent,  if  rather  special¬ 
ized.  study.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  larger  public 
libraries  and  academic  collections.”  R.  J. 
Thompson 

Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  120w 
“Mr  Lerner  writes  in  the  tradition  of  liberal 
anxiety  which  produced  Lionel  Trilling’s  com¬ 
plaint.  in  Bevond  Culture  [BRD  1965],  that  lib¬ 
eral  educationalists  ignore  the  real  implications 
of  the  subversive  nature  of  the  literature  they 
teach  as  a  morality.  Mr  Lerner,  like  Trilling, 
admires  George  Eliot’s  sense  of  duty.  He  analy¬ 
ses  passages  in  her  novels  where  Impulse  ex¬ 
tends  reasoned  morality — largely  agnostic  ‘con¬ 
versions’  where  one  man’s  emotion  breaks 
down  another’s  hardness.  He  argues,  convinc¬ 
ingly  .  .  .  [that]  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  un¬ 
satisfying  at  the  end  because  Maggie  is  giving 
way,  m  fact,  to  a  pure  (Romantic)  self-destruc¬ 
tive  impulse  which  leaves  all  the  moral  prob¬ 
lems  unresolved.”  A.  S.  Byatt 

New  Statesman  73:689  My  19  ’67  500w 
“Most  of  The  Truthtellers  is  a  sound  but 
somewhat  pedestrian  discussion  of  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  three  chosen  writers.  .  .  .  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  Jane  Austen  is  a  pre-Romantic, 
believing  in  the  restraint  of  impulse:  George 
Eliot  is  a  positive  Romantic,  in  whose  work 
are  released  impulses  of  love  and  secular  moral 
aspirations:  D  H.  Lawrence  is  a  Romantic 
subversive,  in  whose  works  are  released  all 
those  forces  of  cruelty,  horror  and  egoism 
which  Nietzsche  defined  so  well.” 

TLS  p400  My  11  ’67  450w 


LEROUX,  ETIENNE.  Seven  days  at  the  Sllber- 
stelns:  tr.  from  Afrikaans  by  Charles  Egling- 
ton.  205p  $4.95  Houghton 

D  2t\  i  xy 

This  novel,  the  first  in  a  trilogy,  is  set  in  con¬ 
temporary  South  Africa.  Henry  Van  Eeden  goes 
to  meet  Salome  Silberstein  at  her  parents’  es¬ 
tate.  Their  marriage  has  been  arranged  by  the 
parents  and  they  have  not  yet  met.  “During  tJie 
week’s  festivities  and  explorations,  Henry  gains 
only  fleeting  images  of  his  fiancde  while  the 


Silbersteins  show  him  their  land  and  their  end¬ 
less  festive  social  life.”  (Library  J)  First, pub¬ 
lished  in  1962  as  Sewe  Dae  by  die  Silbersteins. 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  27:216  S  1  ’67  600w 
“A  fluency  and  facility  touching  lightly  and 
heavily  on  life,  love,  first  principles,  the  faceless 
and  the  ephemeral,  makes  this  novel  charrningly 
interesting,  if  elusive  at  times.  Never  tiring. 
The  author  can  write:  the  translation  reveals  a 
lovely  mastery  of  the  English  idiom  and  nuance. 
'X'he  book  will  appeal  to  the  reader  with  specim 
tastes.  It  is  a  recommended  purchase.”  J.  M. 
Carroll 

Library  J  92:2809  Ag  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:1126  O  17  ’67  500w 
“[This  is  a]  portentous  allegory  on  the  dilem¬ 
mas  that  beset  modern  man.  .  .  .  The  many 
good  things  in  Mr.  Leroux’s  book  occur  when 
he  leaves  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  the 
symbol  for  the  substance.  .  .  .  [He]  brings,  a 
welcome  irony  to  bear  on  the  liberals,  with 
their  ‘rowdy  togetherness,’  their  substitution  of 
vague  concern  for  the  group — alien  or  distant 
— for  love  of  neighbor,  their  earnest  but  futile 
activity,  their  messages  and  missions.  Indeed, 
irony  flashes  tlu-oughout,  so  that  now  and  again 
Mr.  Leroux  almost  seems  to  poke  fun  at  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  This  lamentably  modish  form,  in  any 
case,  is  too  narrow  to  accommodate  Mr.  Leroux. 
His  many  striking  talents  merely  peep  out  now 
and  again  to  tantalize  us:  we  long  to  see  them 
fully  deployed  in  a  true  South  African  novel, 
alive  with  humanity,  color,  obseri'ation  and 

fun.”  Honor  Tracy  _ 

New  Repub  157:26  S  16  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Tom  Hopkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  S  24  '67  660w 

Reviewed  by  Penelope  Gilliatt  _ 

New  Yorker  43:237  N  18  ’67  2000w 
“[This  is]  a  super-symbolic  mock-morality 
play  of  Cape-Dutch  life.  .  .  .  Most  South  Afri¬ 
cans  will  have  a  hard  time  recognizing  the 
twentieth- century  world  described  in  Leroux  s 
surrealistic  novel  of  submerged  violence  and 
sexuality.  .  .  .  The  narrative  of  nightly  parties 
.  .  .  drips  a  teasing  prurience.  And  it  explores 
age-old  themes  of  good  and  evil  and  disguise 
and  reality  in  an  atmosphere  heady  with  primi¬ 
tive  and  Satanic  Intuitions.  .  .  .  [The  novel] 
ominously  evokes  the  yawning  void  m  South 
African  life,  the  slightly  frantic  efforts  of  a  pre¬ 
cariously  enthroned  hieraichy  to  shut  out  the 
darkness.  Yet  the  obvious  efforts  to  epaUr  le 
bourgeois  indicate  that  Leroux  may  be  over¬ 
indulging  his  new-found  freedom  of  expression. 

S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:94  S  11  ’67  700w 


LESAGE,  LAURENT.  The  French  new  criti¬ 
cism;  an  Introduction  and  a  sampler.  219p 
$5.75  Pa.  state  univ.  press 

801  Literature — ^Histoiy  and  criticism 

66-26270 

“This  volume  is  an  introduction  ...  [to  some 
of  the]  personalities  in  the  avant-garde  of 
French  literature.  Included  are  original-text 
and  translated  specimens  from  [their]  writ¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Biographical  sketches  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies  are  presented  for  each  author.  The  New 
Critics  represented  are;  Bachelard;  Barthes: 
B6guin:  Blanchot;  Champigny;  Di4guez:  Fou¬ 
cault;  Germain;  Girard:  Goldmann:  Mauron: 
Poulet;  Raymond:  Richard:  Rousset:  Sartre; 
Starobinski;  Weber.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“This  handy  volume  introduces  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  the  controversial  French  New 
Critics,  still  little  known  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Not 
claiming  any  definitiveness,  this  book  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  straightforward  language;  it  is 
.iust  what  its  subtitle  suggests  and  should 
easily  find  its  way  into  every  college  collection 
as  a  welcome  tool  of  reference.” 

Choice  4:842  O  ’67  i40w 

“[A]  provocative  and  controversial  book.  .  .  . 
Professor  LeSage.  who  is  in  his  own  right  an 
esteemed  critic  of  Fi-ench  literature,  provides  a 
(luick  bird's-eye  sampling  of  what  passes  for 
French  criticism  today,  ranging  from  scholarly 
dissertations  to  journalistic  commentaries  on 
literary  works  past  and  present.  The  collection, 
however,  does  not  have  the  unity  nor  suggest 
the  character  of  a  literary  coterie  implied  by 
the  title  words  of  New  Criticism,  for  if  some  of 
the  critics  included  participate  in  structuralism 
(the  phenomenon  currently  in  foment  in  Paris), 
others  are  included  who  are  not  connected 
chronologically  or  ideologically  with  the  struc¬ 
turalists.  .  .  .  Professor  LeSage  is  impartial  and 


780 
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LE  SAGE,  1. AURENT— Continued 
noncommittal  in  his  explanation  of  the  trend, 
but  his  subjectivity  is  revealed  in  his  choice  of 
critical’  writers  worthy  of  note.”  Anna  Bala- 
kian 

Sat  R  60:71  Je  10  ’67  850w 
“[The  author  ends  his  general  introduction] 
by  detecting  a  rather  flimsy  togetherness 
among  the  'new’  [critics]  he  has  cnosen  for 
his  Sarnpler.  They  are  to  be  recognized  by  their 
ethicophilosophical  approach  to  literature  and 
their  refusal  to  take  account  of  anything  but 
the  text  itself:  less  than  rigorous  qualifications 
vdiich  mean  that  lions  (Roland  Barthes)  can 
lie  down  with  lambs  (Marcel  Raymond).  More¬ 
over  the  word  ‘new’  is  made  to  seem  a  bit  silly 
by  Rie  lact  that  ,  three  of  those  called  upon — 
Bachelard,  B4guin  and  Charles  Mauron — are 
dead.” 

TLS  p782  Ag  31  '67  180w 


franklin.  Read  the 
wild  w^er;  780  miles  by  canoe  down  the 

Dutton 

917.87  Green  River — Juvenile  literature. 
Canoes  and  canoeing — Juvenile  literature 

66-8132 

expedition  ...  is  recounted  by 
Ithe  author],  who,  with  seven  boys  13-16  years 
of  age,  accomplished  the  feat.  [Glossary.] 
Grades  six  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


[This  book]  has  good,  meaty,  well-written 
content.  .  .  .  The  cast  of  characters  comprise 
a  bunch  of  kids  and  a  ‘Father  Confessor’  (Mr. 
Leslie),  w-ho  seems  to  know  his  stuff  about 
white  water  on  the  Green  River,  It  is  a 
cbronlcle  of  frantic  glissades  and  wild  rides, 
with  much  valuable  know-how  thrown  in 
Style?  Seml-fplksy,  but  literate.  Not  a  bad 
book.  I  like  it.  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  29  ’67  lOOw 

i.  told,  journalistic  account  will 

hoM  the  Interest  and  arouse  the  envy  of 
outdoorsmen  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  Hair-raising 
episodes  .  pace  the  account  of  the  780  miles 
covered  in  six  -weeks.  Every  member  of  the 
group  demonstrated  stamina  and  endurance 
largely  uncalled  for  in  contemporary  society. 
Details  of  preparation,  the  magnificence  of  the 
natural  surroundings,  and  evidences  of  civil¬ 
izations  of  centuries  past  add  appeal  to  an 

^special  attraction 
for  scouts,  naturalists  and  outdoor  hobby 
enthusiast.^.”  A.  B.  Martin  ‘iuuuy 

Library  J  91:5761  N  15  ’66  lOOw 


LESLIE,  SHANE,  Long  shadows.  290p  il  $6.95 
Dimension 

B  or  92  67-16815 

“The  author  of  these  memoirs,  now  ei,ghty- 
•  P®  of]  Irish-American  parentage  .  .  . 
[and]  first  cousin  to  Winston  Churchill.  [He 
of  the]  less  familiar  aspects  and 
attitudes  of  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  high 
society.’  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  John  Pick 

America  116:702  My  6  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Commonweal  87:126  O  27  ’67  1200w 
“A  very  characteristic  volume  of  reminis¬ 
cences.  .  .  .  Unkind  critics  might  say  it  was 
mere  formless  anecdotage.  Wiser  men  'will  wel¬ 
come  and  relish  it  for  what  it  is;  uninhibited 
and  extremely  entertaining  conversation  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  whose  birth  and  background 
gave  him  admission  to  the  best  company  of 
his  time.  .  .  .  To  listen  to  him  is  both  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  an  education.  .  .  .  What  I  fear  is  that 
he  may  have  no  successors.  We  have  broken 
the  mould.’  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  19:529  My  16  ’67  llOOw 
“Eighty  years  on  the  touchline  of  Anglo- 
Irish  politics  is  no  guarantee  of  political  pro¬ 
fundity.  .  .  .  Mixed  up  in  all  the  Leslie  Ed- 
wardiana  of  Eton,  Cowes,  royal  funerals  vice¬ 
roys  and  post-Antonine  matters  generally 
which  some  might  find  a  little  tedious,  there 
are  occasional  bits  of  sparkle.  .  The 
most  enjoyable  parts  are  the  annals  ofClann 
Leslie  and  Clann  Churchill,  the  two  families 
sharing  a  Jerome  sister  from  Boston  apiece, 
producing  Sir  Shane  and  Winston  Churchill.’* 
Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  71:934  Je  24  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Sweeney 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  My  21  ’67  800w 


“One  might  expect,  from  the  eminence  of 
eighty  years,  the  long  look  back  to  be  leisure¬ 
ly,  ruminant  and  somewhat  vague  in  detail. 
Such  is  not  the  case  here.  We  are  led  helter- 
skelter  down  a  tumbling  torrent  of  anecdote, 
family  history,  epigram,  snap  judgments  and 
tid-blts  of  Victorian  and  Edwardian  scandal 
.  .  .  set  down  just  as  they  came  into  the  au¬ 
thor’s  head,  with  hectic  gusto,  as  if  he  tearecl 
the  time  might  run  out  before  he  had  got  it  all 
written.  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  historians 
will  profit  very  much  from  this  fascinatin^g 
scrapbook  of  a  long,  varied  and  vigorous  life 
.  .  .  related  with  a  total  lack  of  prejudice  or 
moral  affectation  which  is  both  engaging  and 
unexpected  from  one  so  highly  privileged  by 
fate.” 

TLS  p3S3  My  6  ’66  440w 


LESSING,  DORIS,  Particularly  cats.  126p  $3.60 
Simon  &  Schuster 

636.8  Cats  •  67-16720 

The  author  describes  cats  she  has  known 
“from  her  early  years  in  Africa,  where  cats 
were  wild  and  tame  to  the  streets  and  coun¬ 
tryside  of  England  where  cats  were  tame  and 
almost  wild.”  (Library  J)  Major  emphasis 
is  on  the  two  cats  who  live  with  her. 


“[The  author  tells  her  story]  straight  and 
simple,  with  none  of  that  anthropomorphic 
badinage  that  makes  one  long  to  throw  cans 
of  tuna  at  some  people.  A  delightful  and  re¬ 
markable  bonne  bouche  from  this  often  re¬ 
doubtable  writer.”  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  235:95  J1  ’67  180w 
“Miss  Lessing  writes  so  well  and  has  had 
such  pleasant  experiences  with  cats  and  kit¬ 
tens,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  .  .  . 
narrative  is  graceful  and  absorbing.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  this  saga  is  of  the  Exquisite  Gray  and 
the  Uncomplaining  Black,  it  is  really  an  essay 
on  ailurophilia.  Miss  Lessing  shows  us  much 
of  the  hidden  world  behind  the  bright  eyes 
of  every  cat  that  crosses  the  pages  of  this 
slight  book.  It  is  for  cat  lovers,  naturally,  and 
bookshops  as  well  as  libraries  will  find  it  a 
fine  item.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1635  Ap  16  ’67  130w 


LESTER,  RICHARD  A.  Manpower  planning  In 
a  free  society;  a  jt.  project  of  the  Ind.  rela¬ 
tions  section,  Princeton  unlv.  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  unemployment  and  the  Am.  economy 
of  the  Inst,  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
Univ.  of  Calif.  (Berkeley).  227p  $5  Princeton 
univ.  press 

331.0973  Labor  supply.  U.S. — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-14890 

The  author  “proposes  a  program  to  improve 
the  utilization  of  manpower  in  the  United 
States,  without  assuming  any  basic  change  in 
the  nation’s  economy  or  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  analyzes  the  need  for  manpower 
planning  and  the  nature  of  such  planning  in 
a  free  society.  His  recommendations  include 
(1)  expanding  research  and  analysis,  ...  (2) 
extending  the  functions  of  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service,  .  .  .  and  (3)  improving 
programs  of  information  and  training.  .  .  . 
[Although  the  author  draws]  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  European  democracies  (particularly 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  and  Sweden), 
his  recommendations  are  specifically  focussed 
on  conditions  in  the  United  States.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Index. 


,  it  conceivable  and  technically  feasible  to 
plan  allocation  and  pricing  of  resources  in  a 
given  sector  while  the  whole  system  remains 
predominantly  a  ‘free’  (unplanned)  economy? 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  that 
arise,  from  [this  work].  .  .  .  This  reader’s 
reaction  to  the  question  is  that  ‘planning’  in 
the  context  of  the  book  is  needlessly  provoca- 
tive.  Labor  market  policy’  would  be  a  neu¬ 
tral  and  more  fitting  expression  for  the  kind 

- - .  ayt^hor.  .  .  . 

,.J,  Professor 
.J,  imperfsctions 

and  of  the  lack  of  fit  between  the  formal  sys- 
tem  01  education  a,nd  the  economy’s  occupa¬ 
tional  requirements  Is  extremely  illuminating. 
Of  particular  importance  is  his  analysis  of 
rnuch  neglected  imperfections  on  the  demand 
side  of  the  labor  market.”  Koji  Talro 
Am  Econ  R  56:1347  D  ‘66  65(lw 
“Professor  Lester  has  had  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experience  and  research  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels  In  the  manpower 
worked  In  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  West  Germany,  Because  of  his 
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background  as  well  aa  his  reputation  in  labor 
economics,  one  begins  this  book,  with  high 
hopes  and  finds  that  this  combined  ‘think 
piece’  and  action  program,  as  the  book  is 
referred  to  by  the  author,  meets  these  expec¬ 
tations.  ...  It  may  be  that  [he]  under¬ 
estimates  the  opposition  of  private  employ¬ 
ment  officers  and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  extension  of 'federal  opera¬ 
tions  in  manpower  planniiig.  .  .  .  [This]  book 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  professional 
personnel  in  state  employment  offices  as  well 
as  to  those  concerned  with  manpower  policies 
at  the  federal  level.  It  could  be  helpful  to  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  legislators  responsible  for  the 
policies  of  our  Federal-State  Emploiyment 
Service.”  M.  J.  Segal 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:227  N  ’66  500w 


"Lester  covers  a  wide  range  of  manpower 
problems  such  as  placement,  training  or  re¬ 
training,  adjusting  supply  and  demand,  and 
goes  at  length  into  suggested  reorganization, 
functions,  duties,  and  staffing  of  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service.  ...  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  suggestions  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  published  and  problem  areas  of 
manpower  theoi'y  where  additional  research  is 
needed.  .  .  .  Fairly  well  docmnented.  .  .  . 

Clearly  written  and  could  be  useful  in  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  classes  in  public  policy 
or  labor  economics” 

Choice  3:932  D  ’66  130w 
TLS  p542  Je  15  ’67  70w 


LEUCHTENBURG.  WILLIAM 

lin  D.  Roosevelt;  a  profile. 
Wang 


E.,  ed.  Frank- 
257p  $5.95  Hill  & 


973.917  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Delano  67-17057 


Sixteen  “articles  explore  the  complexities  and 
paradoxes  of  Roosevelt’s  character  and  person¬ 
ality.  Controversial  questions  about  his  motives, 
policies  and  decisions  are  discussed  and  evalu¬ 
ated  by  historians,  officials,  friends,  and  ene¬ 
mies.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  fine  volume,  edited  by  a  noted  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  and  containing  essaj^s 
ranging  from  ‘F.D.R. :  Pragmatist-Idealist  to 
‘Did  Roosevelt  Start  the  War?;  History  Through 
a  Beard,’  is  ...  a  credit  .to  the  study  of  in¬ 
terpretations  in  American  history.  Leuchtenburg 
has  selected  some  of  the  most  perceptive  es- 
says  on  F.D.K.  by  authorities  like  Frank 
Freidel  and  Arthur  M.  Sohlesinger.  Jr. 

Choice  4:1045  N  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Sumrners 

Library  J  92:1826  My  1  67  170w 

“While  the  authors  have  no  definitive  an¬ 
swers  to  a  puzzling  personality,  the  reader  is 
given  bits  of  new  information.  What  does 
emerge  clearly  is  a  comprehensive  picture .  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  in  both  foreign 

and  domestic  affairs.”  _ _  „ . , 

Library  J  92:2663  J1  67  80w  [YA] 


LEVERTOV,  DENISE.  The  sorrow  dance.  94p 
$4;  pa  $2.45  New  directions 
821  67-14561 

“This  new  collection  of  [the  poet’s  work] 
centers  on  the  ‘Olga  Poems,’,  a  sequence  in 
memoriam  for  her  sister,  and  includes  a  nuni- 
ber  of  poems  [with  a]  .  .  .  direct  concern  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  its  effect  on  all  our 
lives.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  these  poenis 
first  appeared  in  such  publications  as  Agenda 
(London),  Occidental  Review  and  Upriver. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Siinpson 

Harper  235:91  Ag  67  60w 
“Here  joy  transcends — despite  moitality.  con¬ 
centration  camp,  and  Vietnarn.  ...  In  the 
first  three  sections  .  .  .  the  joy  poems  more 
than  balance  the  sorrow  poems  of  the  plater 
sections  .  .  .  Yet  ponder  well  ‘Life  at  Mar, 
the  poem  and  its  grouping.  ...  ’This,  the 
seventh  of  Denise  Levertov’s  books  of.  poeti-y, 
impresses  most  .  .  .  [and]  must  be  included 
in  all  self-respecting  poetry  collections..  .  .  . 
There’s  no  breath  of  false  sentiment  in  the 
expression  of  sorrow  or  of  ,3oy.  No  falter  in 
tbe  noetic  H.  C.  Burke 

u?e  J  92:1939  My  15  ’67  190w 

"Denise  Levertov’s  new  volume  represents  a 
serious  effort  forward  in  her  work,  an  en¬ 
counter  with  more  intractable  material.  •  •  ■ 
Her  poetiy  is  still  capable  of  fine,  delicately 
articulated  impressions,  but  there  is  .now  a 
tough,  granular,  probing  quality,  to  [it],  the 
product  of  careful  craft  and  „  meditated  feeling. 
There  remain  some  habits  of  thought  and  lan¬ 


guage  that  are  disconcerting — a  fondness  for 
easy  abstractions  and  an  occasional  reliance  on 
a  curiously  ‘literary’  vocabulary  for  effect.  .  .  . 
But  at  her  best  she  has  an  inner  attention 
that,  focusing  on  sorrow,  moves  it  from  its 
crouched  place  barring  the  way  to  and  from 
the  soul’s  hall.”  Michael  Goldman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  N  19  ’67  300w 
“Stark  and  awesome,  these  lamentations  on 
the  cruelty  of  war  demonstrate  a  depth  and 
a  range  which  had  not  previously  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  Miss  Levertov’s  poems.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxii  summer  ’67  120w 


LEVEY,  MARTIN,  ed.  Archeological  chemis¬ 
try;  a  symposium  [sponsored  by  the  division 
of  hist,  of  chemistry  of  the  Am.  chemical 
soc].  365p  il  $8.50  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 

913.03  Archeology.  Chemistry,  Anaiytic 

64-24497 

“This  book  presents  15  different  studies  in 
three  tongues  by  scholars  from  such  places  as 
Madi-as,  Nagoya,  Leningrad,  Mainz  and  Long 
Island,  as  reported  five  years  ago.  The  reports 
are  themselves  a  summary  of  methods;  among 
the  many  are  infrared  spectroscopy,  beta-ray 
backscattering.  X-ray  diffraction,  spectro¬ 
chemistry  and  metallography.”  (Sci  Am) 


“This  fine  collection  of  reports,  useful  aa  it 
is,  brings  to  focus  a  matter  that  has  long  dis¬ 
turbed  the  reviewer.  Chemists  for  well  over  a 
hundred  years  have  published  .  .  .  quantitative 
chemical  analyses  made  of  ancient  objects  of 
all  kinds.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  are  of 
limited  value,  or  have  no  value  at  all,  because 
of  failure  to  describe  the  exact  provenance  or 
source  of  the  objects,  to  describe  their  condi¬ 
tion.  or  even  to  illustrate  them.  More  serious¬ 
ly,  the  analyst  often  has  not  troubled  to  men¬ 
tion  the  method  of  sampling,  the  size  of  the 
sample  taken,  or  the  method  of  analysis.  .  .  . 
In  spectrochemical  analysis  there  is  often  fail¬ 
ure  to  mention  limits  of  detection  or  elements 
sought  and  not  found.  Seldom  is  mention  made 
of  the  accuracy  claimed.  .  .  .  Among  the  papers 
in  this  book  nearly  all  the  sins  possible  in  re¬ 
porting  analytical  data  are  illustrated.  (The 
paper  of  Sayre  and  Smith  on  giass  analysis  is 
an  exception).”  R.  J.  Gettens 

Science  156:634  My  5  ’67  700w 
“In  the  very  fabric  of  every  ancient  artifact 
is  somehow  written  how,  when  and  where  it 
was  made.  These  ciphers  can  be  read  by  the 
use  of  the  entire  arsenal  of  our  present  modes 
of  the  analysis  of  matter.  .  .  .  [All  these  re¬ 
ports]  appear  with  careful  statistical  compari¬ 
son  and  studies  of  ancient  texts.” 

Sci  Am  216:162  My  ’67  600w 


LEVEY,  MICHAEL.  Rococo  to  revolution; 
major  ti'ends  in  eighteenth-century  painting. 
252p  il  col  il  $7.50;  pa  $3.95  Praeger 
759.04  Painting,  European — History  66-21785 
Ba.sed  on  lectures  given  at  Cambridge  by  a 
Slade  Professor  of  Art,  “this  book  takes  as  its 
theme  .  .  .  European  painting  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  tracing  the  .  .  .  evolution — and  revolu¬ 
tion — that  took  place  in  ait  from  Watteau’s 
birth  to  the  death  of  Goya.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Levey  cuts  beneath  the  attractive  surface 
that  has  too  often  been  supposed  to  be  defini¬ 
tive.  He  demonstrates  that  the  art  of  the 
period  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  as 
simply  playful,  charming,  or  nostalgic.  Thought¬ 
fully  regarded,  it  reveals  not  only  a  wide 
variety  of  style  and  subject,  but  also — as  in 
Watteau  or  Chardin — a  discreet  seriousness. 
The  text  is  deliberately  argumentative  at  times, 
particularly  in  the  section  on  Goya  and  the 
short  Epilogue  on  Romanticism:  but  the  edge 
in  the  author’s  opinions  lends  liveliness  to  his 
exposition.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:658  S  ’67  170w 


“Although  [the  author]  says  that  he  does  not 
really  hope  to  convert  any  unbelievers,  it  will 
be  surprising  if  this  book  does  not  at  least 
get  a  few  waverers.  Perhaps  the  last  chapter 
should  be  read  first:  it  is  devoted  to  Goya, 
and  from  studying  the  illustre.tions  it  is  tempt- 
in.g  to  see  his  vigorous  technique  as  something 
quite  nev/,  quite  distinct  from  the  lifelessness 
of  much  of  rococo  and  neo-classicism.  ...  Of 
the  150  or  so  plates,  those  in  colour  are  not 
good,  but  the  book  is  excellent  value.” 

Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  16()w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  73:17  Ja  6  67  400w 
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LEVI,  ANTHONY.  Religion  In  practice;  an 
outline  of  Christian  rellgioua  teaching  in 
the  light  of  the  religious  relevance  of  hu¬ 
mane  standards  of  conduct.  20Sp  $6  Harper 
248  Spiritual  life.  Christianity.  Salvation 

66-20791 

The  author  endeavors  “to  show  that  the 
Christian  revelation  not  only  requires  respect 
for  the  liberal  humanist  canons  of  belief  and 
behaviour  in  the  pursuit  of  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion.  but  that  it  also  speUs  out  the  theological 
implications  of  humane  behaviour  in  those  who 
make  no  expression  of  Christian  belief.  The 
text  .  .  .  emphasizes  that  in  the  light  of  the 
Chi'istian  revelation  Christian  perfection  is  un¬ 
attainable  without  purely  human  excellence, 
and  that  the  highest  standards  of  humane  be¬ 
haviour,  even  when  they  are  divorced  from  any 
formal  religious  belief,  ar©  in  fact  constitutive 
of  Christian  sanctity.  To  support  this  view,  it 
was  necessary  to  interpret  the  basic  doctrines 
of  Christian  teaching  in  some  detail,  showing 
what  the  whole  process  of  redemption  and 
sanctification  implies  in  the  order  of  Christian 
religious  practice  and,  inseparably,  in  the  order 
of  all  moral  achievement.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“This  is  one  of  the  most  Intelligent,  meaning¬ 
ful  and  liberating  restatements  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice  an3mne  is  likely  to  encounter 
today.  .  .  .  Certain  readers  may  experience  a 
healthy  shock  to  learn  that  it  is  not  unortho¬ 
dox  to  maintain  that  there  are  people  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  exercising  the  virtue  of 
faith,  even  if  they  think  they  do  not  believe  in 
God.”  B.  B.  Gilligan 

America  116:222  F  11  ’67  80w 


“The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  who  have  a  moderate  familiarity  with 
Latin  theolog-y  and  who  wonder  how  some  of 
the  newer  ideas  affect  the  old  and  familiar  posi¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Rah- 
ner.  .  .  .  Finally  it  will  interest  those  who  think 
otherwise  about  the  present  situation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  theolo^.  They  will  have  confirmed 
their  suspicions  that  Roman  Catholicism’s  re¬ 
affirmation  must  be  of  a  more  radical  nature, 
if  it  is  to  be  real,  than  the  one  appearing  in 
these  pages.”  J.  G.  Hart 

Commonweal  85:604  F  24  ’67  700w 


Father  Levi  admits  the  pervasive  influence 
of  theologian  Karl  Rahner  in  drawing  theolog¬ 
ical  implications  of  hmnane  standards  for  the 
non-believer,  and  in  presenting  the  basic 
Christian  truths  within  the  context  of  natural 
needs  and  desires.  His  chapter  on  the  saving 
faith  that  can  be  found  outside  the  organized 
Church  should  contribute  to  ecumenical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  meaning  of  salvation.  .  .  .  [He] 
dispenses  with  much  technical  apparatus,  but 
his  involved  terminology  and  sentences  remain 
a  barrier  for  the  general  reader.  Recommended 
for  college  and  theology  libraries.”  Richard 
Walz 

Library  J  91:4669  O  1  ’66  160w 


‘BY.  Levi’s  book  is  claimed  to  be  .  .  .  a 
study  of  the  intellectual  basis  of  religious  and 
moral  life.  Man  stands  in  need  of  justification, 
which  is  normally  mediated  through  the 
Church  and  sacraments:  but  ‘faith’  in  the 
geological  sense,  which  is  necessary  for  justi¬ 
fication,  IS  mherent  in  all  behavior  which  is 
consistently  in  accordance  with  the  authentic 
order  of  universal  moral  values,  and  can, 
tlmrefore,  coexist  with  religious  disbelief.  .  .  . 
M^at  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Church  and 
why  should  one  belong  to  it?  Hr.  Levi’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  and  sonif.  of  its  implica- 
tions  for  the  Christian  believer  and  also  the 
good  hunaamst  are  worked  out  in  this  book, 
which  both  demands,  and  rewards,  close  at¬ 
tention.  It  IS  perhaps  likely  that  good  human¬ 
ists  will,  find  some  of  Fr.  Levi’s  attempted  re¬ 
conciliations  .with  Christianity  more  demanding 
than  rewarding.  .  .  .  Fr.  Levi  [is]  skating  on 
thin  ice.” 

TLS  pll74  D  15  ’66  230w 


L£VI -STRAUSS,  CLAUDE.  The  savage,  mind 
290p  1]  J5.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  preas 
155.8  Race  psychology.  Intellect  66-28197 
The  author  “takes  as  his  central  theme  the 
very  nature  of  thought  Itself.  He  demonstrates 
bow  each  culture  has  its  own  svstem  of  con¬ 
cepts.  and  categories  derived  from  experience 
and  imposed  by  the  surrounding  natural  world, 
.  .  ;  [and]  shows,  tlirough  the  order  in  the 
naming  of  plants  and  animals,  concepts  of 
space  and  time,  myths  and  rituals,  how  primi- 
tive  societies  dp  engage  in  a  high  level  of 
abstract  reasoning  different  from  but  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  that  Involved  In  cul¬ 


tivated  ‘systematic  thought.’  ”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally  published 
under  the  title  La  Pensde  sauvage. 


Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Hughes 

Am  Scholar  36:500  summer  ’67  1600w 


Reviewed  by  John  Greenway 

Book  Week  pi  .la  8  ’67  3100w 

“In  the  present  volume,  [Levi-Strauss]  pur¬ 
sues  his  aim  of  elucidating  unconscious  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  thought  of  preliterate  people  by 
analyzing  data  reported  from  several  cultures. 
What  he  calls, ‘concrete’  thinking  in  native  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  is  far  from  newly  pointed  out, 
but  ingeniously  he  sets  forth  the  operations  of 
that  thought  in  an  original  way  that  bears  only 
slight  resemblance  to  methods  being  currently 
pursued  in  ethnographic  semantics.  His  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  results,  however,  may  not 
convince  the  skeptical  reader,  'rhis  [is  a]  com¬ 
petent  translation.” 

Choice  4:484  Je  ’67  130w 


Christian  Century  83:1474  N  30  ’66  40w 

“Using  his  concept  of  the  structural  method 
in  anthropology,  together  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  ethnograpnic  data,  [the  author]  has 
continued  the  discussion  of  the  problems  sur¬ 
veyed  in  his  Toteinism.  hie  is  a  very  complex 
writer  and  is  often  hard  to  understand  (the 
translation  may  have  something  to  do  with 
this).  ...  A  wide  range  of  subjects  are 
covered  (including  a  discussion  of  Sartre  and 
dialectic  reason)  and  often  a  philo.sophical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  data  is  given.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
will  appeal  to  specialist.^  and  advanced  stud¬ 
ents  of  anthropology  and  for  this  reason  is  rec¬ 
ommended  only  to  large  university  libraries 
and  advanced  collections  in  anthropology.” 
Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  92:130  Ja  1  ’67  250w 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:58  My  ’67  1300w 

.  “It  is  surely  true  that  the  erudition,  imag¬ 
ination,  elegance,  and  wit  displayed  by  Ldvi- 
Strauss  have  earned  him  a  place  as  the  charis¬ 
matic  hero  of  the  pop  culture  of  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  .  ,  .  Many  passages  in  the  book  are 
replete  with  paradox,  with  wit.  and  with  word 
play  (even  the  French  title.  La  pensde  sauv¬ 
age,  IS  a  pun) ;  and  I  cannot  claim  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  all  his  excursions  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  anthropological  classification  and  model 
construction.  .  .  .  Some  questions  still  nagged 
me  as  I  closed  the  book  including:  To  what 
extent  is  Ldvi-Strauss  serious?  To  what  extent 
intelligible?  It  may  well  be  that  if  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  genuine,  they  will  be  resolved  only 
by  future  research.”  Patrick  Gallagher 
New  Repub  156:38  Ja  7  '67  l'700w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Nettl 

New  Statesman  72:880  D  9  ’66  2l00w 

Reviewed  by  Edmund  Leach 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  O  12  ’67  1700w 

Reviewed  by  Edmund  Carpenter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  D  18  ’66  1150w 

Newsweek  69:90  Ja  23  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  36:52  Ap  6  ’67  1050w 

“Ldvi-Strauss’s  books  are  tough:  very  schol¬ 
arly,  very  dense,  very  rapid  in  argument.  But 
once  you  have  mastered  him,  human  histoiy 
can  never  be  the  same,  nor  indeed  can  one’s 
view  of  co.ntanporary  society.  And  his  latest 
book  ....  IS  his  most  comprehensive  and  cer- 
tainly  hi.a  most  profound.  Everyone  interested 
in  th.e  nistory  of  ideas  must  read  it;  evervone 
interested  in  human  institutions  should  read  it. 
•  *4.  *  t-i-h©  a'UthorJ  reveals  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  culture  of  .  .  .  the  Australian 
■'^’hose  cpniplex  totemism  ...  [en- 
abled  them  to!  establish  an  ideolosr  which 
both  controls  and  explains  their  lives  in  their 
environment,.  .But  .what  value  is  this  for  us? 
■  ■  ■  ytir  civilization  is  littered  with  savage, 
non-scientific  ways,  argue  for  many  of  our 
customs  not  m  scientific  terms,  but  by°s3^- 
pathetic  Ideas.  .  Difficult  as  it  Is,  tackle 
®  book.  Eveiy  teacher,  every  in- 
so  for  his  work  Illuminates 
tne.  yhole  of  existence,  not  merely  primitive 
Savage  Mind  will  be  regarded  as 
9?  classics  of  the  twentieth  cen- 

Pirv.  J  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  49:19  D  31  ’66  1400w 


Eobifacius:  an  essay  upon 
the  good.  See  Mather.  C. 
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LEVIN)  IRA.  Rosemary’s  baby;  a  novel.  245p 

$4.95  Random  house 

67-14476 

“Ignoring  the  warnings  of  an  old  friend 
who  cautions  them  against  a  move  they  are 
considering,  Rosemair  and  Guy  Woodhouse 
rent  an  apartment  in  the  Bramfoi’d,  an  old 
plush  apartment  building  in  Manhattan,  [which] 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  distressing  number  of 
unholy  practices  ranging  from  ,witchcraft  to- 
cannibalism  to  suicide  ...  A  strange  couple 
in  a  nearby  apartment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Castevet,  introduce  themseives  to  Rosemary  and 
Guy;  gradually  they  retain  an  inexplicable  hold 
on  Rosemary’s  husband.  Rosemai'y  becomes 
pregnant  under  strange  dream-like  circum¬ 
stances  .  .  .  [and]  becomes  a  suspecting  but 
practically  helpless  victim  of  the  Castevets.’’ 
(Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  27:27  Ap  15  ’67  380w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4 
’67  lOOw 

Critic  26:89  O  ’67  90w 

“It  may  be  inappropriate  to  compare  Mr. 
Levin  with  Shirley  Jackson,  but  the  veneer  of 
normality  with  hideous  evil  forces  busy  just 
beneath  the  surface  is  reminiscent  of  her  work. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Levin  suspends  disbelief  so  effectively 
that  the  unwary  reader  may  well  be  converted 
to  belief  in  the  supernatural.”  Barbara  Nelson 
Library  J  92:1645  Ap  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p39  Ap  30  ’67  560w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:106B  Ap  17  ’67  330w 
“One  is  reluctant  to  give  [this]  book  up  as 
a  dull  and  shallow  mystery,  so  let’s  try  a  deeper 
reading.  Suppose  all  this  witches’  brew  is  boil¬ 
ing  inside  Rosemary’s  graduaily  disordered 
mind.  ...  Is  this  Mr.  Levin’s  way  of  saying 
that  all  mothers  desire  or  will  their  sons’ 
divinity,  but  that  in  a  woi'ld  where  God  is  dead 
the  devil’s  offspring  replaces  Jesus?  I  think 
not.  Rosemary  Woodhouse,  however  sympa¬ 
thetic,  is  both  too  normal  and  too  undeveloped 
a  chai’acter  to  be  mad.  Neither  psychology  nor 
religion  functions  here  as  anything  but  plot 
device.  The  ‘profound’  reading  is  tempting  .  .  . 
but  I’m  not  sure  Mr  Levin  intends  the  book  to 
be  read  that  way.  No,  Rosemary’s  Baby  is  just 
devilish  fun  and  games,  just  plain  bad  news.” 
J.  J  Hall 

Sat  R  50:37  Ap  15  ’67  340w 
“[This]  new  book  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  tale  is  very  often 

resourcefully  unpleasant  and  suspenseful 
but  the  conventionality  of  the  protagonists  and 
’  setting,  though  rightly  emphasized,  is  of  al¬ 
most  uniformly  Madison  Avenue  flavor.” 

TLS  p491  Je  1  ’67  SOw 


LEVIN.  JANE  WHITBREAD.  Star  of  danger. 

160p  $3.25  Harcourt 

66-6923 

“Two  Jewish  boys  aided  by  the  elaborate 
and  effective  planning  of  the  Danish  imder- 
ground  travel  through  Denmark  and  reach 
safety  in  Sweden  when  their  lives  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  Nazis.”  (Book  Week)  “Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  60w  [YA] 


“Sad  to  report,  this  book  of  such  admirable 
Intention  is  so  badly  put  together  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  an  exercise  in  confusion  and 
frustration.  The  overall  picture  is  simply  not 
made  clear  enough — just  what  and  who  the 
Nazis  are  is  never  explained,  for  example — and 
the  story  itself  is  inadequate,  elusive,  and  be¬ 
wildering.  .  .  .  ’The  ending  does  gather  some 
power,  and  deliver  emotion  that  should  have 
been  there  aU  along,  but  it  cannot  save  what 
is  by  and  large  a  lifeless  book.”  Gerald  Gott- 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  19  ’67  370w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  oBll  N  31 
’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweai  85:176  N  11  66  40w  [YA] 


“(This  novel]  is  primarily  an  account  of  how 
the  Danish  Resistance  Movement  worked,  in 
all  its  complexity.  The  remarkable  intricacy  of 
the  planning  and  the  extreme  care  ai-)d  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  escapees  come  through  vividly  to 
the  reader  as  does  also  the  concern  of  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  who  risked  their  lives  for 
the  Jews.  This  portrayal  of  the  cooperation 


of  numberless  individuals  in  a  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  undertaking  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  World  War  II  escape  books.”  J.  B. 
Hardendorff 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  16  ’67  130w 
“There  is  a  documentary  simplicity  in  this 
story  of  a  boy  running  for  his  life — indeed  it 
is  ba.sed  on  the  true  experiences  of  one  Karl 
Friedberg,  This  account  has  a  stark  factuality 
and  an  emotion-drained  directness  which  rank 
it  with  two  other  fine  stories  of  young  people 
in  wartime.  Anne  Holm’s  ‘North  to  Freedom’ 
[BRD  1965]  and  James  Forman’s  ‘Ring  the 
Judas  Bell’  [BRD  1965].”  Jane  Manthorne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ja  8  ’67  160w 
[YA] 


LEVIN,  MARTIN,  ed.  The  Saturday  review 
Sampler  of  wit  and  wisdom.  See  Saturday  re¬ 
view 


LEVIN,  MURRAY  B.  Kennedy  campaigning; 
the  system  and  the  style  as  practiced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Edward  Kennedy.  3i3p  U  $5.95  Beacon 
press 

392.3  Kennedy,  Edward  Moore.  Elections — 
Massachusetts.  Politics,  Practical  66-23780 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Froman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:519  Je  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  F.  H.  Schapsmeier 

J  Am  Hist  53:868  Mr  ’67  390w 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Martin 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:641  D  ’67  500w 


LEVINE,  EDWARD  M.  The  Irish  and  Irish 
politicians:  a  study  of  cultural  and  social 
alienation.  24lp  $6  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 
press 

301.45  Irish  in  the  U.S.  Politics,  Practical. 
Chicago — Politics  and  government.  Ac¬ 
culturation  66-24921 

The  author  “explores  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  Irish  in  American  urban  politics  and 
their  .  .  .  successes  in  building  and  retaining 
control  of  political  organizations.  .  .  .  [He] 
points  out  that  since  World  War  II  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  assimilation  have  been  running  strong, 
that  today’s  young  Irish  politicians  are  the 
last  of  the  breed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Even  though  his  study  represents  merely  a 
beginning  of  systematic  research  Into  the 
fascinating  subject  of  political  differentials 
among  American  ethnic  groups,  it  will  be  very 
surprising  if  further  and  more  refined  inves¬ 
tigations  do  more  than  fill  in  the  br  oad  outlines 
Levine  has  sketched.  Especially  helpful  are 
the  sections  in  which  Levine  traces  the  linkage 
between  the  Irish  political  style  and  the  past 
history  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Levine  assumes  what 
most  American  social  scientists  have  denied,  at 
least  by  Implication:  the  historical  past  of  an 
ethnic  group  does  not  cease  to  h^ve  its  in- 
fiuence  with  the  second  generation.”  A  M. 
Gr©6l  gv 

America  116:54  Ja  14  ’67  380w 


Choice  4:472  Je  ’67  150w 

“The  first  142  pages  of  this  study  are  devoted 
to  the  Irish  political  background  in  Ireland  and 
In  mid-19th-centui'y  America,  and  most  of  the 
observations  made  repeat  those  made-  previous¬ 
ly  by  others.  Chapter  Six,  on  ‘Chicago’s  Irish 
Politicians,’  contains  a  good  many  observations 
about  the  Irish  presence  in  American  politics, 
some  of  which  would  undoubtedly  repay 
further  investigation.  This  section  makes  the 
book  a  worthwhile  purchase  for  any  political 
science  collection.”  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  120w 


LEVINE,  I.  E.  Spokesman  for  the  free  world: 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Messner  bk)  191p  $3.25; 
lib  bdg  $3.19  Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing — Juvenile 
literature  6'7-3()82 

A  biography  which  covers  the  chief  events 
in  the  life  “of  the  former  Governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  two-time  Presidential  candidate  and  Am- 
bass5ador  to  the  United  Nations,  from  his  youth 
to  his  death  in  1965.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Best  Sell  27:66  My  1  ’67  80w 
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LEVINE,  I.  E. — Continued 
“[Including]  quotations  from  [Stevenson’s] 
speeches  .  .  .  [this]  biography  is  preferred  for 
more  advanced  students  as  domestic  and  foreign 
events  during  Stevenson’s  life  are  explained  in 
greater  detail  [than  in  Bill  Severn’s  Adlai  Ste¬ 
venson,  BRD  1966,  or  in  Leroy  Hayman’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador  to  the  World.  BRD  19661. 
Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  92:1749  Ap  15  ’67  70w 


LEVINE,  LOIS,  jt.  auth.  The  elegant  but  easy 
cookbook.  See  Burros,  M.  F. 


LEVINE,  MORTIMER.  The  early  Elizabethan 
succession  question,  1558-1568.  245p  $6.95 

Stanford  univ.  press 

942.05  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — Tudors.  1485-1603.  Great  Britain — 
Kings  and  rulers  66-17563 

This  is  a  study  of  the  “early  years  of  suc¬ 
cession  history,  from  Elizabeth’s  accession  in 
1558  to  the  turning  point  in  1568:  the  death  of 
Catherine  Grey  and  Mary  Stuart's  flight  to 
England.  Among  the  .  .  .  questions  considered 
here  .  .  .  are  the  legitimacy  of  the  Suffolk  clai¬ 
mants,  the  eligibility  of  an  alien  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  the  influence  of  the  succe.ssion 
tracts  of  the  period.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Gene¬ 
alogies.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  tightly  organized  and  well-written 
monograph  will  become  the  definitive  work 
on  early  Elizabethan  succession.  Dr.  Levine 
has  thoroughly  examined  all  aspects  of  the 
question,  going  beyond  parliamentary  speeches 
and  proceedings  to  evaluate  tract  literature. 
.  .  .  [His]  most  important  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  tract  literature. 
.  .  .  There  is  in  Levine’s  book  perhaps  too 
much  emphasis,  without  substantial  proof,  on 
the  validity  of  Henry’s  will.  Levine  agrees  with 
Pollard  rather  than  with  L.  B.  Smith  on  the 
matter  of  signature  of  the  will  versus  ‘dry 
stamp  signature.’  There  is  some  conjecture 
concerning  the  marital  problems  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  speculation  on  what  might  have 
happened  if  there  had  been  a  Suffolk  instead 
of  a  Stuart  succession.  These  minor  criticisms 
aside,  Levine’s  monograph  is  a  solid  and  ma¬ 
ture  piece  of  scholarship.”  J.  R.  Rilling 
Am  Hist  R  72:578  Ja  ’67  550w 
Choice  4:210  Ap  ’67  180w 
‘■’This  monograph  is  neat,  scholarly  and  de¬ 
finitive — which  recommends  it  to  all  university 
libraries.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  91:3419  J1  ’66  120w 


LEVINSON,  HAROLD  M.  Determining  forces  in 
collective  wage  bargaining.  283p  $8.95  Wiley 
331.11  Collective  bargaining.  Wages  66-26750 
A  professor  of  economics  at  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  analyzes  and  attempts  to  evaluate  “fac¬ 
tors  in  collective  bargaining  in  the  West  Coast 
airframe,  lumber  and  paper,  maritime,  and 
trucking  Industries  from  1945-63.  He  concludes 
that  bargaining  power  is  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  explaining  wage  changes; 
economic  forces  rank  second,  and  political  in¬ 
fluences  are  .  .  .  third.”  (Choice)  Index. 


LEVISON,  ARNOLD,  ed.  Nature,  history,  and 
existentialism.  See  Lowith,  K. 


LEVITAN,  SAR  A.,  ed.  Dimensions  of  man¬ 
power  policy:  programs  &  research:  a  volurne 
commemorating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute,  for  einplqymrat 
research;  ed.  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  &  Irving  H. 
Siegel.  299p  $6.95  Johns  Hopkins  press 
331.11  Unemployed.  Labor  supply  66-24407 
“A  sampler  of  the  kinds  of  research  work 
done  at  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em¬ 
ployment  Research,  this  volume  .  .  .  [pre¬ 

sents]  17  papers  by  staff  members  and  con¬ 
tributing  scholars.  There  are  ^neral 

headings:  'Manpower  and  Poverty.  Job  As¬ 
sistance  and  Unemployment  Aids,  Cornmumty 
Improvement,’  and  ‘Inloi-mation  Needs  and 
Tnnia  ’  "  H  .ihrfl.rv  J)  Index. 


“There  is  an  absence  of  focus  in  this  book 
which  is  uneven  in  subject  matter  as  well  as 
writing"  style.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  direction 
fostered  by  a  casual  notion  of  past  events  is 
not  compensated  for  by  strong  direction  in 
operational  procedure  or  goals  and  policy.  .  .  . 
Davidson,  lIcKean,  [and]  Belitsky  .  .  .  are 
concerned,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the 
independent  impact  of  organization  on  the 
dependent  variable  defined  as  poverty,  unem¬ 
ployment,  etc.  Whether  the  subject  is  intra- 
governmental  organization,  state,  local  and 
private  activities  as  substitutes,  or  comple¬ 
ments  for  one  another  in  the  production  of 
manpower  policy,  we  are  left  at  sea  ov^  the 
absence  of  an  objective  function.”  P.  A.  Wem- 

Am  Econ  R  57:688  Je  ’67  600w 
“[This  collection]  deals  with  timely  themes: 
.  .  .  Sar  A.  Levitan’s  paper  examines  the 
operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
Professor  Haber  studies  ‘The  Public  Employ¬ 
ment  Service’ ;  two  papers  delve  into  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  our  occupational  education  sys¬ 
tem;  ‘Research  Strategy  for  Manpower  Policy 
is  discussed  by  Herbert  E.  Striner.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  examine  extended  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits,  private  programs  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  and  present  the  results  of  a  number 
of  community  case  studies.  This  volume  is  a 
bridge  between  the  academic  world  and  the 
realm  of  political  action  and  deserves  a  place 
In  college  and  university  libraries  and  in  larger 
libraries.”  William  Glbelman 

I  Ihrarv  .1  ni:.';617  N  15  ’66  200w 


LEVITT,  LEONARD.  An  African  season.  223p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
916.78  Tanganyika — Social  life  and  customs. 
Africa,  South — Social  life  and  customs.  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  67-12159 

“A  Peace  Corps  teacher  who  had  served  one 
year  in  southern  Tanzania  [describes]  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  place  Tanzania  is  and  the  kind  of  prob¬ 
lems  he  [ran  into],  .  .  .  At  the  end  of  his  year 
in  Tanzania  Mr.  Levitt  went  south  to  ‘white 
Africa’  for  a  vacation,  and  .  .  .  [reports]  on 
what  he  heard  and  saw  [there].”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


The  mam  objection  to  this  study  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Levinson  never  develops  a  rigorous 
theory  to  discriminate  among  alternative  fac- 
tors.  [He]  is  skilled  in  obtaining  data,  analyz- 
ing  them,  and  drawing  accurate  inferences,  but, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  reader  is  unable  to 
form  his  own  judgment  and  must  accept  Levin¬ 
son  s  interpretations.  The  best  study  of  industry 
wa^  changes  available.  ...  A  valuable  source 
of  data;  highly  recommended  for  undergrad¬ 
uate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:725  S  ‘67  200w 

“Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  study 
are  the  sketches  of  such  ‘power  forces’  as 
Hoffa,  Bridges,  and  Lundeberg.  Mr.  Levinson 
concludes  that  the  economic,  political,  and 
pure  power’  forces  shaped  the  configuration 
of  wage-fringe  benefits  in  the  industries  ex- 
arrnned.  The  presentation  of  the  data,  issues, 
and  human  elements  is  low-key;  the  summaries 
are  clear  and  effective.  The  study  does  not 
prove  that  once  the  factors  are  known,  it  is 
possible  to  predict  the  outcome  of  collective 
bargaining  settlements,  because  the  variables 
are  many  and  complex.  Mr.  Levinson  has  dem¬ 
onstrated,  however,  that  a  professional  'analy¬ 
sis  of  the  factors  in  collective  bargaining  il- 
luinmates  the  environment  within  which  the 
parties  are  bargaining.”  Benjamin  Schwartz 
Library  J  92:580  F  1  ’67  180w 


Choice  4:888  O  ’67  130w 


“This  sparse,  skillfully  edited  account  ...  is 
not  only  an  appealing  adventure  story,  but 
also  a  convincing  portrayal  of  the  real  values  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  sharp  contrasts  between 
the  resident  European’s  attitude  toward  the 
Africans  and  their  growing  understanding  and 
sympathy  is  clearly  indicated,  but  never  over¬ 
drawn.  Levitt’s  hitchhiking  vacation  trip  to 
South  Africa,  in  which  he  was  further  exposed 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  apartheid,  is  also  re¬ 
ported.  Recommended  for  public  and  college 
libraries.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:568  F  1  ’67  130w 


Mr.  Levitt  tells  his  story  modestly,  at  times 
almost  with  a  blush,  as  when  his  youthful  eye 
strays  to  a  baby  feeding  at  a  mother’s  breast, 
and  to  the  breast.  He  didn’t  expect  to  change 
the  course  of  anything — not  even  a  curriculum — 
and  he  doesn’t  appear  to  be  too  badly  disap- 
pointed  by  the  little  he  managed  to  do.  .  .  .  He 
tells  the  story  simply,  too,  writing,  presumably 
as  he  talks,  m  the  low-keyed  idiom  of  the  cam- 
piis,  without  any  great  concern  for  standard 
English  usage,  without  almost  everything  save 
a  born  story-teller’s  ability  to  keep  the  read¬ 
er  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  for  a  couple  of 
hours..  If  we  have  a  complaint,  it  is  that  the 
book  IS  too  long.”  G.  H.  T.  Kimble 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  12  ’66  860w 
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LEVY,  BILL.  Three  years  and  a  cloud  of  dust: 
the  Ohio  State  football  story.  487p  il  $6.60 
World  pub. 

796.33  Football  65-2578.1 

The  history  of  Ohio  State  University  football 
team.  The  team’s  statistical  record  is  appended. 


“Surely  this  is  the  most  lavish,  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  one  school’s  football  efforts  ever  com¬ 
piled.  Long  on  statistics  of  ail  Jtinds  (includ¬ 
ing  financial,  not  the  least  part  of  the  story), 
it  presents  a  virtually  play-by-play  account  of 
the  games  of  a  75-year  period  (1890-1965).  In 
addition,  the  details  of  coaches’  hirings,  resig¬ 
nations,  frustrations  and  kudos  are  given  in 
great  (and  interesting)  detail.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
occasionally  a  little  breathless,  but  readable 
enough.  This  is  an  essential  purchase  for  all 
Ohio  libraries,  and  is  recommended  highly  to 
public  and  academic  libraries  generally.”  W.  C. 
Allen 

Library  J  91:5425  N  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  130w 


LEVY,  MARION  J.  Modernization  and  the 
structure  of  societies;  a  setting  for  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  by  Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr.  2v 
374;  377-855P  $22.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
301  Sociology.  International  education 

66-10556 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Ma.nning  Nash 

Am  Anthropol  69:415  Je-Ag  ’67 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Janowitz 

Am  J  Soc  72:304  N  ’66  900w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Riggs 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:488  Je  ’67  1850w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Gusfield 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:252  My  ’67  900w 
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LEWIS,  ARTHUR  H.  La  Belle  Otero.  (Trident 
press  bk)  267p  pi  $5.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Otero.  Caroline  67-23588 

A  biography  of  the  Spanish  dancer  and  cour¬ 
tesan. 


“[This]  is  a  dull  biography  .  .  .  replete  with 
historical  personages  Land]  accounts  of 
tOtero’s]  rivals.  .  .  .  Newspaper  accounts  and 
reminiscences  of  those  Interviewed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  round  out  the  fabulous  tale  of  success 
with  its  more  or  less  grim  ending.  The  whole 
account  reflects  ‘la  belle  epoque’  of  which 
Caroline  Otero  was  the  supreme  reflection.  The 
style  is  more  reportorial  than  fiction,  yet  there 
is  a  romantic  glow  shed  on  a  late  and  lamented 
way  of  life  among  the  haut  monde  that  breeds 
its  own  consideration  and  interest.”  Judson 
LaHaye 

Best  Sell  27:285  O  16  '67  650w 
‘Slangily  disrespectful,  so  that  no  one  will 
think  he  admires  La  Belle  Otero,  Mr.  Lewis 
tells  in  scrapbook  style  of  La  Belle’s  career  as 
an  entertainer.  .  .  .  Today  when  movie  queens 
live  and  die  more  spectacularly,  La  Belle 
Otero's  story,  unimportant  as  stage  history, 
seems  a  repetitious  bore.  Although  this  biog¬ 
raphy  has  been  researched,  the  account  is  so 
shallow  that  one  hesitates  to  call  it  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  illustrations,  possibly,  give  the  book 
whatever  value  it  has.”  S.  C.  Gross 
Library  J  92:3412  O  1  ’67  150w 
“The  dancer’s  amourettes  and  escapades, 
which  included  ‘making  love’  with  a  baron  in 
a  balloon,  are  just  right  for  Mr.  Lewis’s  hand 
and  temper.  .  .  .  But  the  sources  are  some¬ 
times  sketchy:  and,  as  readers  of  ‘Fanny  Hill’ 
[i.e.  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure,  by 
J.  Clelandl  will  recall,  the  transactions  of  a 
woman  who  does  horizontal  work  tend  to  be 
repetitive.”  Gerald  Carson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  O  29  ’67  600w 
Time  90:106  N  10  ’67  300w 


LEVY,  WILLIAM  V.  See  Lews^,  B. 

LEWIN,  JOHN.  The  House  of  Atreus.  See 
Aeschylus 


LEWIN,  LEONARD  C.  Report  from  Iron 
Alountaln  on  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  peace.  See  Report  from  Iron  Mountain  on 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  peace 


LEWIS,  ANTHONY.  The  Supreme  court  and 
how  it  works.  2iip  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.19  Random 
house 

347.9  U.S.  Supreme  Court — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Gideon,  Clarence  Earl — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-2268 

This  entry  in  The  New  American  Birthright 
Books  series  “deals  largely  with  the  case  of 
Gideon  vs.  Walnwright  .  .  .  decided  in  1963. 
Overruling  a  prior  decision,  the  Court  held  that 
the  right  of  counsel  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  applied  to  the  states  by  force  of 
the  Fourteenth,  making  it  necessary  for  a 
state  to  furnish  an  accused  with  an  attorney 
when  he  is  too  poor  to  retain  one.  Mr.  Lewis 
uses  the  Gideon  case  as  the  medium  for  teach¬ 
ing  what  the  functions  of  the  Court  are  and 
how  it  operates.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  “Grades 
ten  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  volume  with  itsl  attractive  format, 
stvle  and  illustrations  will  appeal  to  young 
readers  while  informing  them  about  the  work¬ 
ings  of  democracy.  (Grades  7  to  9).’’ 

Best  Sell  26:369  Ja  1  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Clayton 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4 
’67  130w 

Horn  Bk  43:80  F  '67  80w  [YA] 

“[This  offers]  high  school  students  an  en- 
trde  to  that  exalted  marble  palace — the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  Sophisticated  stu¬ 
dents  should  con.sult  Lewis’s  Gideon’s  Trum¬ 
pet  [BRD  1964]  from  which  his  present  book 
is  abridged.”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  j  92:344  Ja  15  67  80w  [TA] 

“[Lewis]  is  meticulously  accurate  and  he 
writes  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize  journalist.  One  who 
reads  this  book  with  care  will  learn  much 
about  the  true  nature  of  our  Federalism.” 
W.  O.  Douglas 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  6  '66  320w 


LEWIS,  C.  S.  Christian  reflections;  ed.  by 
Walter  Hooper.  176p  $3.95  Eerdmans 
208  Christianity  67-2003 

“In  this  posthumous  collection  of  14  essays, 
published  in  periodicals  or  delivered  as  lectures 
in  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  Lewis  analyzes 
such  random  subjects  as  literature,  culture, 
ethics,  historicism,  evolution,  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  in  the  light  of  Christian  belief.” 
(Library  .1) 


“The  slightly  Irreverent  Image  that  comes 
to  the  reviewer’s  mind  Is  of  the  noted  Oxford 
don  swiveling  about  on  his  rock  of  orthodoxy 
taking  avid  shots  with  his  gun  of  incisive  logic 
at  some  of  the  platitudes  and  assumptions  in 
contemporary  thmldng.  .  .  .  His  conclusions 
are  controversial  but  also  fresh  and  mind- 
stretching  and  are  expressed  in  his  usual  cul¬ 
tivated  and  lively  style.  Though  not  as  signi¬ 
ficant  as  [his]  earlier  works,  this  Is  still  a 
worthwhile  addition  for  seminary,  large  public, 
and  academic  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:1628  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
“With  the  posthumous  publication  of  this 
collection  of  essays  and  addresses  the  reader 
finds  himself  wondering  what  it  was  about 
the  1940s  and  1950s  which  provided  such  a 
massively  accepting  public  for  [Lewis’s] 
works.  .  .  .  These  papers  are  representative  of 
almost  the  whole  of  [his]  writing  life;  they 
are  arranged  chronologically  from  1939  to  1963, 
and  it  is  hard  to  detect  any  change  of  position 
between  the  first  and  the  last.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
pudiates  with  vigour  the  modern  myth  that 
change  is  synonymous  with  progress  in  society. 
.  .  .  This  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  uneasiness 
he  might  now  provoke.  .  .  .  Literature,  cul¬ 
ture,  ethics,  subjectivism,  progress,  historic- 
ism,  each  in  turn  comes  under  the  scrutiny  of 
a  keenly  critical  mind  and  a  conscience  un¬ 
usually  sensitive  to  the  subtle  corruptions  of 
modern  culture  and  society.  But  in  the  end  is 
there  not  a  hint  of  censoriousness,  .  .  .  and 
surely  a  hostility  to  science  and  scientists 
which  is  almost  ludicrous?  ...  Of  course, 
.  .  .  these  papers  are  enormously  stimulating. 
...  It  is  when  [Lewis]  turns  to  our  own  socie¬ 
ty  that  our  uneasiness  returns.” 

TLS  p246  Mr  23  ’67  8o0w 


LEWIS,  C.  S.  Letters  of  C.  S.  Lewis:  ed.  with 
a  memoir,  b.v  W.  H.  Lewis.  308p  il  $5.95  Har- 
court 

826  66-22280 
A  .selection  of  letters  written  by  the  author 
of  The  Screwtape  Letters  (BRD  1943),  and 
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LEWIS,  C.  S. — Continued 

Surprised  by  Joy;  The  Shape  of  My  Early  Life 
(BKD  1956).  The  letters  cover  a  period  of  over 
forty  years  from  1915  when  he  first  discovered 
George  Macdonald’s  Phantasies,  through  Oc¬ 
tober,  1963,  shortly  before  his  death. 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  115:782  E  10  66  400w 


“A  penetrating  insight  into  a  great  Christian 
apologist,  teacher,  and  author  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  [The  letters]  show  the  late  C.  S.  Lewis’ 
mental  growth  and  developmenL  ...  In  this 
deeply  personal  and  intimate  manner  one  shares 
the  struggles  of  a  mind  as  it  meets  the  ideas, 
events,  and  great  writings  of  the  day.  It  Is  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  how  and  why  he  chooses  here 
and  there  in  order  to  formulate  the  brilliance 
of  his  thinking.  ...  A  superb  answer  to  the 
student  who  queries  the  need  to  read  the 
thoughts  and  writings  of  other  men;  this  .iour- 
ney  of  a  mind  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  in  the  humanities.” 

Choice  4:152  Ap  '67  160w 


Reviewed  b.v  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 
450w 


Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Mulvey 

Commonweal  86:405  Ja  13  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Bruce  Cook 

Critic  25:80  Ap  ’67  1250w 
‘‘The  brothel-  of  C.  S.  Lewis  has  selected  a 
group  of  the  writer’s  letters,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  reader  rather  than  the  scholar.  In¬ 
cluded  are  letters  reflecting  his  views  on  litera¬ 
ture.  religion,  philosophy,  and  education.  Often 
the  correspondence  reads  like  essays  on  various 
topics.  Librarians  and  bibliophiles  will  enjoy 
the  writei-’s  recommendations  for  reading.  .  .  . 
Certainly  for  literature  and  religiou.s  collections 
and,  because  it  is  more  appealing  than  most 
such  collections,  also  for  public  libraries  and 
browsing  collections  in  academic  libraries.” 
R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  19:369  Ap  4  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Hazelton 

New  Repub  156:25  E  18  ’67  1200w 


bwaddled  in  his  'old  life  of  books’  Lewis 
in  these  letters  seldom  enters  into  a  new  life 
of  books:  and  when  he  does,  recoils  with  a  kind 
of  soft  disdain  or  conceit,  happier  with  Jane 
Au.sten  or  Scott,  and  expressing  judgments 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  his  dislike 
of  the  times  he  lived  in.  .  .  .  His  sentiments 
and  judgment.^  accord  with  his  soft  vocalism 
and  with  the  effete  rhythm  of  his  sentences — 
up  to  a  point.  The  point  is  conversion,  followed 
by  loss  and  pain  and  grief.  These  do  not 
transform  the  style.  But  the  implicit  superiority 
declines.  ...  I  doubt  if  [an]  outsider  is  going 
to  be  enticed  any  more  by  end  than  beginning. 
More  likely  he  will  be  repelled  by  the  literary 
mediocrity  of  these  letters.”  Geoffrey  Grigison 
Mew  Statesman  71:695  My  13  ’66  lOOOw 
New  Yorker  42:127  Ja  28  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Greeley 

Reporter  36:64  Ja  12  ’67  lOOOw 


..The  letters  present  an  attractive  picture, 
without  any  attempt  at  being  epistolary  classics. 
Fersonal  matter.*?  are  rather  sparsely  discussed. 

■  There  is  little  formal  criticism  in  these 
mtters.  and  no  feeling  of  criticism  as  a  duty. 
Instead  there  is  the  sense,  largely  obsolete 
among  litera^  students  now,  of  literature  sim- 
as  something  lived  with,  day  in,  day  out. 
bl^sedly  separate  from  academic  obligations 
and  professional  ambition.  This  is  quite  unself- 
Xr'+v,  -J®?.  autobiography,  we 

httle  of  the  detailed  process  of  conversion 
The  change  seems  rapid,  which  it  cannot  have 
been,  and  the  later  .letter,*?  are  almost  all  those 
ot  a  sort  of  lay  spiritual  director.  .  .  .  Maior 
Lewis  .<?  memoir  of  his  brother  Is  stralghtfor- 
ward,  informative  and  affectionate:  a  model  of 
how  these  things  should  be  done  ” 

TLS  p654  J1  28  ’66  llOOw 


LEWIS,  C.  S.  Of  other  worlds- 
stones;  ed.  by  Walter  Hooper. 
Harcourt 


essays  and 
147p  $3.95 


823  Short  stories — Collections  67-10761 

includes  a  collection  of  essays, 
three  short  stories  and  the  first  five  chanter' 
of  a  novel  which  Lewis  was  writing  at  tht 
time  of  his  death.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:162  Ap  ’67  170w 

Christian  Century  84:238  P  22  ’67  60w 


‘‘Lewis’s  observations  on  writing — his  major 
interest  here — are  incisive,  whether  on  general 
writing,  children’s  literature,  or  science  fiction. 
.  .  .  From  his  essay  ‘On  Criticism,’  exception¬ 
ally  fine  in  both  content  and  style,  all  critics 
should  heed  his  altogether  obvious  presup¬ 
position  of  first  ‘a  careful  reading  of  what 
one  criticizes.’  Recommended.”  L.  E.  Bone 
Library  J  92:242  Ja  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Lobdell 

Nat  R  19:651  Je  13  ’67  310w 
‘‘Some  of  the  essays  [included  here]  are 
Incomplete,  and  some  were  written  for  fugitive 
occasions.  Although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  rank 
them  with  the  best  of  the  work  which  Lewis 
chose  to  present  to  the  public  during  his  life¬ 
time,  all  were  worth  preserving,  since  he 
appears  to  have  found  it  Impossible  to  write 
anything  without  enlivening  it  with  some  well- 
reasoned  arguments  and  some  felicitous  turns 
of  phrase.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  most  fervent 
admirers  of  Lewis’s  .solid  achievements  in 
literai-y  criticism  show  less  symjiathy  towards 
his  enthusiasm  for  [science  fiction  and  fairy 
tales].  ...  At  least  they  can  now  be  clear 
about  the  sincerity  of  his  addiction,  and  its 
nature.” 

TLS  p860  S  15  ’66  750w 


LEWIS,  CECIL.  Sagittarius  rising.  2d  ed  331p 
$4.95  Stackpole  co;  Giniger 
940.44  E'uropean  War,  1914-1918 — Aerial 

operations.  European  War,  1914-1918 — Per¬ 
sonal  narratives  67-12928 

First  published  in  ,1936  (ERD  1936),  this  auto¬ 
biographical  account  describes  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  pilot’s  “first  experiences  in  aerial  combat 
[in  World  War  I].”  (Publisher’s  note)  In  the 
last  section  of  the  book  the  author  tells  of  his 
experiences  as  a  commercial  pilot  in  China 
following  the  war. 


“Lewis’s  book  .  .  .  has  been  described  as  a 
classic,  but  despite  its  distinction  and  his  de¬ 
scriptive  powers,  it  hasn’t  the  gravity  and  inti¬ 
mate  seriousness  of  [A.  del  Saint-Exupery’s 
.  .  ..  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  [BRD  1939],  .  .  . 
Lewis  holds  to  one  high  note  of  nervous  ex¬ 
hilaration.  One  might  almost  gather  that  Lewis 
was  the  only  man  in  the  air  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
The  risks  [of  flying]  were  fantastic.  The  pilots 
were  in  fact  experimenting.  ...  Is  the  machine 
diving,  stalling,  slipping  one  way  or  the  other? 
Where  are  the  rest  of  the  patrol?  The  controls 
don’t  answer.  You  fall  into  a  spin.  Come  out 
into  a  dive  and  mustn’t  stall.  The  book  is  full 
of  incidents  of  this  kind  and  its  merit  is 
that  it  is  not  a  laboured  documentary  but 
written  economically,  expertly  and  sensitively 
off  the  nerves.  One  has  no  doubt  that  Lewis 
IS  an  ace  and  is  able  to  show  what  being  an 
ace  means  in  technical  terms  and  what  it  is 
like  to  have  a  charmed  life.  .  .  .  Introspection 
does  not  go  beyond  the  formal.”  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  71:196  F  11  ’66  350w 
“[The  author]  saw  himself  as  a  glamorous 
hero  m  a  cheap  novelette.  .  .  .  [Readers] 

should  consult  Cecil  Lewis  on  the  ‘strong  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  betv/een  two  men  who  are 
matched  against  one  another.  .  .  .  And  if  at 
last  he  went  down,  a  falling  rocket  of  smoke 
and  fiame,  v/hat  a  glorious  and  heroic  death  1 
What  a  brave  man!  It  might  as  well  have 
been  mei’  So  it  might,  from  a  book-reader’s 
point  of  view.  What  was  Cecil  Lewis  fighting 
about?  He  had  not  an  idea  in  his  pretty  head  ” 
D.  A.  N.  Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:20  O  26  ’67  1250w 


LEWIS,  DAVID,  ed.  The  pedestrian  in  the  city. 

299p  il  maps  $18.50  Van  Nostrand 

711  City  planning.  Traffic  engineering 

66-3836 

The  Mellon  professor  of  architecture  and  ur¬ 
ban  design  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  edited  this  book  which  “is  divided 
into  three  major  sections,  based  on  the  single 
problem  of  separating  ■  traffic  and  pedestrians 
in  high,  density  city  environments.  The  first 
section. IS  a  series  of  articles  on  five  cities  (Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Chandigarh  and 
Cumbernauld),  each  of  which  tackles  the  prob- 
^  different  way.  .  .  .  [These  five]  con- 
tributioiis .  are  followed  by  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  various  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
problem..  .  .  .  The  third  section  is  a  series  of 
ethnomgical  articles  which  serve  as  reminders 
that’  in  spite  of  the  international  language  of 
^hich  IS  being  built  up  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  the  problems  themselves  are 
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still  entirely  local,  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  emergent  soci¬ 
eties.”  (Pubisher’s  note) 


■  To  American  readers  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  contribution  is  Jack  Lynn’s  article 
on  Sheffield’s  i-edevelopment.  .  .  .  He  discusses 
not  only  his  own  well-known  protomegastiuc- 
tures  .  .  .  but  includes,  too,  soijie  background 
on  renewal  planning  in  general'  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  central  area  development 
lor  new  civic  center,  market  and  retail  facili¬ 
ties.  The  piece  is  very  generously  illustrated. 

.  .  .  ahe  most  difficult  question  raised  in  re¬ 
viewing  [this  book]  concerns  the  inclusion  of 
six  essays  of  brief  illustrated  appreciations  of 
primitive  settlements.  .  .  .  [The  book]  contrib¬ 
utes  little  of  practical  value  in  building  pedes¬ 
trian  cities  for  our  time.  Instead  it  is  a  hard¬ 
cover  compendium  of  current  ideas  among  ur¬ 
ban  designers,  however  abstracted,  and  events 
in  city  building.  Most  of  the  stuff  seems  at 
least  vaguely  familiar.  [The  editor]  says  that 
all  but  one  of  the  pieces  .  .  .  have  appeared  in 
print  before.”  Roger  Montgomery 

Arch  Forum  125:50  S  '66  2000w 
‘‘A  collection  of  some  40  essays.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thors  include  well-known  leaders  in  the  field  of 
urbanism,  artists,  teachers,  and  architects — 
most  of  whom  are  quite  articulate.  Lew'is’  in¬ 
troduction  makes  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
very  worthwhile  statement.  ...  A  well  designed 
took,  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs, 
drawings,  and  plans.  Recommended  for  all  li- 

Choice  4:810  O  ’67  120w 


Miss  Lewis  reports  her  version  in  brittle 
journalese,  and  as  if  she  were  far  away  on  the 
sidelines  relying  on  secondhand  news  and  gossip 
which  she,  apparently,  does  not  always  under¬ 
stand.  ...  It  is  not  surprising  that  her  in¬ 
formation  appears  to  be  secondhand.  The  silence 
imposed  by  both  the  American  and  Spanish 
Governments  alike  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  use  anything  else  but  reported  speech — but 
the  padding  she  uses  to  get  round  the  clipped 
I'eality  of  the  news  makes  her  book  appear  a 
little  superficial.  Perhaps  this  impression  of 
superficiality  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Lewis  found  herself  writing  of  a  way  of  life 
and  of  characters  about  which  she  had  little 
time  to  learn.  .  .  .  She  falls  into  a  trap  that 
has  caught  the  most  wary  of  chroniclers.  She 
IS  apt,  because  she  does  not  quite  understand 
the  people  of  whom  she  writes,  to  hide  her 
lack  of  knowledge  with  mild  and  probably  un¬ 
conscious  humor  at  their  expense.”  Anthony 
Bevan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  23  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Hayes 

Reporter  36:50  Je  15  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  O.  R.  Reid 

Sat  R  60:39  Ja  28  ’67  760w 


LEWIS,  GOGO,  jt.  ed.  Magic!  a  treasury  for 
young  readers.  See  Manley,  S. 


LEWIS,  GOGO,  jt.  ed.  The  oceans.  See  Manley, 

Si. 


LEWIS,  FLORA.  One  of  our  H-bombs  is  miss¬ 
ing.  .  .  270p  pi  $5.95  McGraw 

623.4  Hydrogen  bomb.  Palomares,  Spain. 
U.S. — Foreign  relations  67-14674 


‘‘In  January  1966  a  B-52  bomber  loaded  with 
four  H-bombs  met  a  tanker  plane,  and  a  rou¬ 
tine  midair  refueling  took  place.  Below  was  the 
.  .  .  town  of  Palomares,  Spain.  There  was  a 
flash  in  the  sky.  the  planes  exploded.  .  .  .  [As 
they]  disintegrated,  the  load  of  H-bombs  fell; 
three  in  the  vicinity  of  Palomares  and  one  into 
the  sea.  [The  author]  recreates  the  accident, 
and  then  goes  on  to  explain  in  detail  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  locating  and  salvaging  the  unexploded 
bombs.  She  explores  the  diplomatic  implications 
of  the  accident  and  the  reactions  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers.”  {Library  J)  Index. 


‘‘The  story  is  by  its  nature  suspenseful,  and 
ought  to  be  engrossing  and  exciting.  In  striv¬ 
ing  for  vividness,  however,  the  author  presents 
so  many  details  that  we  are  at  times  be¬ 
wildered.  .  .  .  We  soon  tire  of  learning  such 
startling  facts  as  that  a  fisherman,  Alfonso 
Simo  Orts,  has  ‘solid  muscles,’  that  a  ballistics 
expert,  Randall  Mayhew,  had  a  dimple,  or  that 
a  cruiser  officer,  Comdr.  Noel  Petree,  ‘looked 
like  a  long,  cool  drink  of  beer.’  Thus,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Miss  Lewis,  who  is  an  able  reporter 
obviously  aware  of  the  drama  of  her  subject, 
has  not  conveyed  a  large  part  of  that  drama 
to  the  reader.  .  .  .  She  has  extended  what 
could  have  been  a  superb  magazine  article  into 
a  mediocre  book.”  H.  L.  Rofinot 

America  116:470  My  25  ’67  330w 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:132  My  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:13  Ap  1  ’67  260w 

‘‘Flora  Lewis  spends  less  time  with  politics 
than  with  people.  She  creates  almost  a  diary 
of  the  events,  quotes  dialogue,  probably  re¬ 
creates  dialogue,  and  catalogues  the  events  of 
Palomares  step  by  step.  It  is  an  impressive 
job  of  research,  and  the  result  is  dramatic 
and,  when  it  deals  with  the  underwater  search 
for  the  bomb,  highly  exciting.  Miss  Lewis’ 
compassion  and  interest  in  the  human  side  of 
the  Palomares  incident  gives  real  feeling  to 
the  stre.sses  on  the  villagers,  the  military  men. 
and  the  Spanish  and  American  officials  on  the 
scene.”  Avery  Gorman 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  26  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  12  ’67 
350w 

“This  account  is  interesting  and  well  writ¬ 
ten.  It  should  have  wide  appeal,  as  it  is  a  clear 
and  detailed  analysis  of  a  major  event  in 
recent  history.  Highly  recommended.”  Allan 
Gibbons 

Library  J  92:1156  Mr  15  ’67  160w 


LEWIS,  I.  M.,  ed.  Islam  in  tropical  Africa. 
See  International  African  seminar,  5th,  Zaria, 
Nigeria,  1964 


LEWIS,  JOHN  W.,  Jt.  auth.  The  United  States 
in  Vietnam.  See  Kahin,  G.  M. 


LEWIS,  MICHAEL.  The  navy  in  transition. 

1814-1864;  a  social  history.  287p  pi  $8.50  Veriy 
359.009  Great  Britain.  Navy — History 

66-3140 

This  volume  together  with  an  earlier  one  by 
the  author  consider  the  “social  or  sociological 
side  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  1793  to  1864. 
from  the  height  of  the  age  of  sail  of  Nelson’s 
day  to  the  days  of  steam.  .  .  .  The  first  volume, 
A  Social  History  of  the  Navy,  1793-1814  (1960), 
dealt  with  the  Navy  in  its  heyday  when  it 
was  making  tradition;  this  second  covers  the 
long  period  of  peace  in  which  the  Navy  finally 
came  of  age  in  its  relations  with  its  officers 
and  men.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Along  with  Christopher  Lloyd,  M.  Lewis, 
his  predecessor  as  professor  of  naval  history  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  repre¬ 
sents  the  small  group  of  experts  on  British 
naval  history.  And,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  now  emeritus,  he  has  broadened  his  work  to 
provide  us  with  two  volumes  of  considerable 
research  and  basic  usefulness.  .  .  .  Strangely, 
except  for  C.  J.  Bartlett’s  Great  Britain  and 
Sea  Power,  1815-1853  [BRD  1963],  the  period 
has  been  left  untouched  and  the  subject  has 
been  even  more  neglected.  .  .  .  The  range  is 
very  wide,  from  conditions  of  service  through 
pay  and  health  to  food.  Well  written,  the  work 
is  basic  and  should  be  in  all  libraries.  Illus¬ 
trations  [are]  inadequately  captioned.” 

Choice  3:945  D  ’66  200w 


“[Lewis’s]  latest  volume  .  .  .  has  two  main 
themes:  redundancy  and  the  drafting  of  more 
carefully  organized  conditions  of  service:  and 
technical  innovation  associated  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam  power  to  battleships  and  with 
the  rise  of  the  engineer.  .  .  .  Because  of  this 
conjunction  of  changes  Professor  Lewis’s  new 
volume  is  as  interesting  as  his  last.  It  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  same  blend  of  careful 
analysis  and  imaginative  attention  to  detail.  Al¬ 
though  the  style  is  sometimes  didactic.  .  .  . 
Professor  Lewis  is  a  persuasive  enough  teacher 
to  carry  the  reader  with  him.  .  .  .  The  genei-al 
historian  will  be  interested  in  what  [he]  has  to 
say  about  both  redundancy  and  innovation. 
.  .  .  Young,  iconoclastic,  military  and  naval 
historians  could  not  expose  the  shortcomings 
of  naval  organisation  during  this  period  more 
damningly  than  [he  has.]” 

Economist  217:1423  D  25  ’65  700w 
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LEWIS,  OSCAR.  La  vida;  a  Puerto  Rican  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  culture  of  poverty — San  Juan  and 
New  York.  6fl9p  $10  Random  house 
301.45  San  Juan — Social  conditions.  New 
York  (City) — Social  conditions.  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  in  New  York  (City)  6G-110!)3 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick 

America  115:778  L  10  '66  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Keniston  „  „ 

Am  Scholar  36:505  summer  '67  ISOOw 


Choice  4:227  Ap  '67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Glazer 

Commentary  43:83  F  '67  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Arcadi  Nebolsine 

Commonweal  86:502  Ag  11  ’67  660w 


Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Day 

Critic  25:74  Ap  ’67  1900w 
Reviewed  by  Max  Geltman 

Nat  R  19:426  Ap  18  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Monserrat 

Natur  Hist  76:70  Ap  ’67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Barrington  Moore 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  Je 


15  ’67  2750W 


Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff 

New  Yorker  43:154  Mr  4  ’67  2600w 


Reviewed  by  Elena  Padilla 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:651  D  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  F.  M.  Cordasco 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:672  My  ’67  1650w 

TLS  p829  S  21  ’67  3700w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvi  spring  ’67  230w 


LEWIS.  R.  W.  B.  The  poetry  of  Hart  Crane; 
a  critical  study.  426p  $10  Princeton  univ. 
press 

811  Crane,  Hart  67-14411 

My  purpose  is  ”to  follow  the  development  of 
Crane’s  poetry  from  the  apprentice  poems  writ¬ 
ten  around  1916  to  ‘The  Broken  Tower,’  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  relatively  few  weeks  of  his 
death  in  1932.  I  have  tried  to  chart  the  _ career 
of  Crane’s  imagination — of  his  vision,  his  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  his  craft.  I  have  sought  especially 
to  relate  those  elements,  as  Crane  consciously 
and  sometimes  defensively  related  them,  to  the 
Anglo-American  Romantic  tradition:  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  the  work  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  in  England;  and  of  Emerson.  Whit¬ 
man,  Melville,  and  EmUy  Dickinson  in  Amer¬ 
ica.’  (Pref)  Index  of  Crane’s  Writings.  Gen¬ 
eral  Index. 


“The  book  starts  where  a  more  exacting 
account  might  hope  to  end,  with  Crane  as  ‘one 
of  the  finest  modern  poets  in  our  language,  and 
one  of  the  dozen -odd  major  poets  in  American 
history.’  Mr.  Lewis  takes  this  estimate  for 
granted,  the  case  closed.  He  does  not  foster 
critical  debate,  quotes  other  critics  only  when 
they  bring  Crane  gifts  of  praise.  .  .  .  "To  read 
Crane  again  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  book  at  hand  is 
extremely  rewarding,  but  it  leaves  me  with  the 
feeling  that  if  Crane  had  been  somewhat 
harder  upon  himself  his  encomiast  would  not 
now  be  compelled  to  sing  everything  fortissimo. 
Mr.  Lewis  often  glosses  the  poems  with  great 
subtlety  .  .  .  but  he  rarely  looks  hard  at  the 
language,  the  way  the  words  are  put  to  work. 
So  the  difference  between  bad  work  and 

food  work  is  often  Ignored.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lewis’s 
ook  is  full  of  misprints,  errors  of  tran¬ 
scription  which  regularly  make  nonsense  of 
Crane’s  texts  and  disfigure  those  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Shelley,  Keats,  William  James,  Heni’y 
Adams,  Stevens,  and  Eliot.’’  Denis  Donoghue 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:16  N  9  ’67  4100w 
“The  difflculties  of  expressing  a  transcendent 
vision  akin  to  Blake’s  or  Whitman’s  in  a  world 
of  urban  nightmare  resembling  Eliot’s  (or 
sometimes,  more  precisely,  Hubert  Selby  Jr.’s) 
are  at  the  heart  of  Crane’s  poetic  achievement, 
as  of  bis  poetic  failures.  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  book 
has  not  so  much  transformed  this  traditional 
statement  of  the  Crane  problem  as  he  has  deep¬ 
ened  our  awareness  of  its  roots,  explored  some 
of  its  implications,  and  invited  us  to  see  it  at 
work  in  the  specific  phrasing  of  the  poems.  .  .  . 
Though  Mr.  Lewis  sometimes  handles  literai-y 
evidence  more  impressionistically  than  opposing 
critics  .  .  .  will  altogether  approve,  their  car- 
pings  should  not  obscure  the  large  value  of  his 
study.  He  has  written  an  important  and  ambi¬ 
tious  account  of  an  ambitious  and  important 
poet,  if  we  understand  that  the  importance  of 
Crane  derives  as  much  from  his  myth  as  from 
his  achievement.’’  R.  M.  Adams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  O  22  ’67  I3S0w 


LEWIS,  RICHARD,  comp.  Mira,cles;  poems  by 
children  of  the  English-speaking  world.  215p 
il  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

808.81  Poetry— Collections.  Children  as  au¬ 
thors  66-20248 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Choice  4:730  S  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  F  18  ’67  IlOw 
Time  89:101  Ja  6  ’67  460w 
TLS  pll32  N  30  ’67  350w 


LEWIS,  RICHARD,  ed.  Moon,  for  what  do  you 
wait?  See  Tagore.  R. 


LEWIS,  ROBERT.  Mich’el,  Michel;  a  novel.  735p 
$7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-20799 

This  is  the  author’s  first  novel.  It  concerns 
“Michel  Benedek.  whose  Jewish  parents  have 
died  in  France  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  and 
who  has  been  saved  by  a  Frenchwoman,  a 
Catholic,  .  .  .  raised  by  her  and  .  ..  .  baptized. 
When  at  the  war’s  end  he  is  claimed  by  his 
aunt  in  Israel,  his  foster  mother  ‘Maman  Rose 
refuses  to  give  him  up.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“An  honest  and  researched  exposure  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern  anti-Semitism  in  the  Church. 
.  .  .  This  story  is  closely  patterned  on  the  Finaly 
case,  which  split  France  in  the  early  1950’3.  .  .  . 
Lewis  follows  step  by  step  the  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  settings,  plots  and  counterplots  of  real 
life.  .  .  .  This  is  a  profound,  soul-searching 
and  moving  book.  Long  and  repetitious,  it  yet 
fascinates  the  reader  with  its  unfolding  vision 
of  power  in  high  places  and  in  the  human  heart. 
The  slow  painful  growth  of  conscience  in  Michel, 
precocious  as  it  seems,  is  breath-taking  in  its 
boldness  and  depth.  No  one  who  loves  fiction 
and  the  truth  it  conveys  should  miss  reading 
Michel,  Michel.”  J.  F.  Cotter 

America  117:417  O  14  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  27:250  O  1  ’67  310w 


Reviewed  by  Aian  Pry ce -Jones 

Book  World  p20  O  8  !67  550w 
Reviewed  by  A.  P.  IQausler 

Christian  Century  84:1562  D  6  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  ’67 
450w 

“An  excitingly  detailed  and  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  sequence  of  events  involving  rounded, 
human  characters,  makes  this  one  of  the  better 
novels  based  on  the  sad  aftermath  of  World 
War  11,  particularly  in  relation  to  children.  A 
highly  worthy  addition  to  all  public  libraries 
and  browsing  rooms  of  academic  iibraries.” 
E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  92:2809  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:819  D  8  ’67  220w 


“[This  novei  is]  based  on  actual  litigation  in 
Prance  after  World  War  II.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the 
display  of  the  conservatism  and  religious  in¬ 
ertia  buiit  into  French  society  and  legal  insti¬ 
tutions  .  .  .  that  the  author  adds  most  to  our 
comprehension  of  the  historical  circumstance. 
The  defect  that  accompanies  this  virtue  is  that 
the  characters  seldom  become  more  than 
mouthpieces  for  the  ideological  positions  they 
exemplify.  .  .  .  This  is  too  long  a  book  to  be 
sustained  by  dazzling  moments:  in  general, 
Michel’s  struggle  for  survival  and  identity  is 
rendered  in  terms  of  unimpeachable  probabil¬ 
ities  that  are  not  stunningly  relevant.  .  .  .  ’The 
last  section  of  the  novel  is  a  chase  scene  struc¬ 
tured  with  considerable  Ingenuity  and  suspense. 
^  et,  for  all  the  superimposed  excitement  there 
is  no  real  resolution  to  the  story,  either  esthe- 
tically  or  ideologically.”  R.  V.  Casslll 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  17  ’67  650w 
Newsweek  70:108A  S  18  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  Thorpe  “Menn 

Sat  R  50:.50  S  16  ’67  700w 


Author  Lewis  unvaryingly  places  law  and 
truth  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  though  he  de¬ 
dicates  the  book  ‘to  my  Catholic  wife.’  He  nev- 
Michel’s  character,  never  lets  the 
child  hirnself  choose  between  Mile.  Rose  and 
nis  Israeli  relatives.  Instead,  Jewish  charac- 
endlessly  about  history  and  suffering. 
Catholics  indulge  in  petty  lies  and  machlna- 
tion.s.  On&  Jewish  character  says  wisely:  ‘Bet¬ 
ter  he  be  a  good  French  Catholic  th^  a  neu- 
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rotic  Israeli  Jew,’  but  only  one  priest  knows 
right  from  wrong.  Though  modeled  on  St.  Peter, 
he  proves  to  be  papier-mdchd  instead  of  rock.’ 
Time  90:102  S  15  ’67  260w 


LEWIS,  TAYLOR  BIGGS.  A  window  on  Wil- 
iiamsburg;  phot,  by  Taylor  Biggs  Lewis,  Jr: 
text  by  John  J.  Waiklet.  Jr.  imp  $3.95  Co¬ 
lonial  Williamsburg;  for  said"  by  Holt 
917.55  Williamsburg,  Virginia — Description 

66-23534 

Photographs  and  captioned  commentary  aim 
at  giving  a  glinipse  of  18th  century  Williams¬ 
burg  as  seen  at  the  20th  century  restoration 
there. 


LEWIS,  WYNDHAM.  Blasting  &  bombardler- 
ing.  2d  rev  ed  343p  il  $7.60  Univ.  of  Calif. 


press 

B  or  92  European  War,  1914-1918  67-17112 

This  autobiography  of  the  late  English  writer 
and  artist  covers  the  years  before  and  during 
the  first  World  Wai  and  includes  some  post-war 
memoirs.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  England 
in  1937.  “For  this  second,  revised  edition  .  .  . 
[the  author’s  widow]  has  deleted  or  modified 
some  passages,  and  added  new  material  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  throughout  the  text.  The  chapters 
entiUed  ‘The  King  of  the  ’Trenches,’  ‘Cantle- 
man’s  Spring- Mate,’  and  ‘The  War  Baby  did 
not  appear  in  the  first  edition.’’  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  Palace,  the  church,  the  courthouse, 
homes,  taverns,  and  workshops  are  only  a  few 
of  the  vivid  photographs  depicting  all  phases 
of  colonial  life  in  modern  replicas.  The  nai-iu- 
tivo  is  very  brief,  serving  only  to  point  up  the 
significance  of  the  pictures.  Unfortunately,  the 
size  and  binding  do  not  do  justice  to  the  pho¬ 
tography,  but  perhaps  this  keeps  down,  the 
price  and  increases  the  audience.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended  for  all  libraries.’’  E.  D.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
“The  next  best  thing  to  a  visit  to  Williams¬ 
burg  is  a  picture  book  such  as  this  one.  .  .  . 
All  its  110  photographs  are  in  color,  and  most 
of  them  catch  the  look  and  the  atmosphere 
of  old  Williamsburg  to  an  uncanny  degree. 
The  photographs  have  been  taken  right  around 
the  four  seasons,  the  photographer’s  eye  is 
alert  for  fresh  viewpoints,  and  the  prints  are 
animated  with  numerous  members  of  Williams¬ 
burg’s  staff  performing  various  colonial  tasks.’’ 
Va  Q  R  43:cxxx  summer  ’67  lOOw 


LEWIS,  W.  ARTHUR.  Development  planning; 
the  essentials  of  economic  policy.  27Sp  $4.95 
Harper 

338.9  Economic  policy  66-10655 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  E.  E.  Hagen 

Am  Econ  R  57:240  Mr  67  llOOw 


Choice  3:1155  F  ’67  130w 
J  Pol  Econ  75:215  Ap  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  A.  O.  Hirschman 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:156  Mr  ’67  600w 


LEWIS,  W.  H.,  ed.  Letters  of  C.  S.  Lewis.  See 
Lewis.  C.  S. 


“Obviously  in  his  political  attitudes  during' 
the  Thirties  [Wyndham  Lewis]  was  vulnerable 
to  the  point  of  folly,  and  far  more  foolish  than 
the  Pinks  he  savaged.  .  .  .  But  his  polemic  can 
also  be  seen,  more  interestingly.  I  think,  as  the 
powerful  expression  of  an  attempt  to  formalise 
h'mself  by  an  excessively  brilliant  self-scatter¬ 
ing  writer.  And  the  fact  is  that  he  was  able,  at 
times  to  do  so,  as  a  large  part  of  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  shows.  .  .  .  [The]  chapters  on  the  wax 
in  France  are  masterly,  for  they  are  the  work 
of  a  collected  mind  and  one  that  knows  what 
its  attitude  to  experience  is  and  will  continue 
to  be.  .  .  .  His  old  rows  about  authority  and 
classicism  are  dead— at  any  rate  in  the  terns 
in  which  he  stated  them — and  his  hatreds  dull 
much  of  his  work;  but  there  is  a  lot  left  that 
says  something  to  our  intensely  visual  and  au¬ 
ral  culture.  Contemporary  satire  has  a  merely 
private  eye;  Lewis’s  was  public.  He  carved  up 
the  crowds.’’  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:119  J1  28  ’67  3250w 
“Lewis  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes  fiction 
about  himself,  under  the  name  ‘Cantlem.an  : 
one  of  the  chapters  here,  ‘Cantleman  s  Spring- 
mate,’  is  as  gorgeously  hot  and  sensual  as  ^y- 
thing  he  ever  wrote.  Another  chapter.  The 
King  of  the  Trenches,’  is  heartlessly  funny 
enough  for  Waugh.  But  these  enameled  patches 
are  lodged  among  chunks  of  profound  stupidity 
and  narcissistic  affectation.  .  .  .  This  ..  .  .  is  a 
shambles  of  a  book;  and  this  reprint  is  edRed 
with  an  incompetence  worthy  of  the  author. 
The  mis-spellings  and  the  missing  words  .  .  . 
seem  to  illustrate  the  gaps  in  his  excited  argu¬ 
ments.  But  he  can  work  tragic  events  into  a 
shapely  farce;  and  he  abhors  the  British  sense 
of  humour’  and  its  hjTiocrisy.  .  .  .  His  p^ostwar 
anecdotes  of  Joyce,  Eliot,  and  Ronald  Firbank 
are  worth  reading.  .  .  .  [His]  account  of  the 
War,  though,  suffers  from  being  neither  per¬ 
sonal  enough,  nor  interestingly  typical  of  a 
British  officer.’’  D.  A.  N.  Jones  „ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:20  O  26  ’67  1250w 


LEWIS,  WILMARTH  SHELDON.  One  man’s 
education.  488p  il  $10  Knopf 
B  or  92  67-18624 

The  author  reminisces  about  “the  factors  in 
his  growing  up  that  molded  his  life.  .  .  .  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  literary  in¬ 
terests  as  well,  including  meeting  M^  Beer- 
bohm,  writing  for  The  Atlantic  MontWy,  and 
[editing]  writings  by  and  on  Horace  Walpole. 
(Library  J) 

“[This  is]  a  book  distingnished  by  its  candor 
and  felicity,  and  by  a  delightfui  pride-deflating 
sense  of  irony.  Mr.  Lewis  chooses  to  write 
about  himself  in  the  third  person.  .  -  -  I  could 
wish  that  he  had  made  his  large  book  even 
larger  by  quoting  more  liberally  from  his  .  god. 
Walpole,  and  I  suspect  that  the  unacquainted 
reader  may  find  the  boyhood  at  Alameda  [Cali¬ 
fornia]  and  the  housekeeping  at  the  close  a 
little  too  meticulous.  .  .  .  [However]  the 
laughter  with  which  he  accepts  the  fruits  of  his 
great  Industry  is  that  of  genuine  modesty. 
Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:135  O  ’67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  j  92:2768  Ag  67  IlOw 
“[This  autobiography]  enables  us  to  see  what 
it  was  that  transformed  this  native  Californian 
.  .  .  into  a  vintage  New  Englander.  .  .  . 
[Lewis]  writes  fondly  of  his  Western  origins 
with  a  precise  sense  of  place  often  lacking  in 
Eastern  writers  on  the  West.  ...  Readers  of 
[his]  ‘Collector's  Progress’  [BRD  1951]  will 
welcome  the  reappearance  of  anecdotes  from 
that  scarce  book,  and  the  telling  of  many 
more.  .  .  [Lewis]  has  also  introduced  a 

dissonant  ‘counterpoint  by  confessing  numerous 
absurdities,  follies  and  little  failures.  We  re¬ 
lish  these  fiascos  because  we  know  they  never 
really  hurt.’’  L.  C.  Powell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  8  ’67  1160w 


l’HEUREUX,  JOHN.  Picnic  In  Babylon:  a  Je¬ 
suit  priest’s  journal,  1963-1967.  301p  $6.96  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  67-24288 

Author  of  two  published  poetry  collections, 
fjuick  as  Dandelions  (BRD  1965)  and  Rubrics 
for  a  Revolution  (BRD  1967),  this  young  Je¬ 
suit  “describes  his  day-to-day  formation  as 
theologian,  .  .  .  artist,  and  priest.  (Library  J) 


“In  the  course  of  these  pages,  one  comes 
upon  not  a  few  passages  of  startling  intensity 
[and]  intimations  of  profound  human 
understanding.  .  .  .  There  are  at  least  three 
stories  in  this  volume  that  are  so  funny  you 
won’t  forget  them.  And  flashes  of  the  L’Heu- 
reux  humor  and  good  humor  constantly  light 
up  the  text.  Also,  on  a  first  reading,  there  are 
a  few  passages  you  might  wish  had  been  left 
out  .  .  [L’Heureux]  writes  a  prose  that  con¬ 
veys  himself,  as  a  person,  far  more  faithfully 
than  mo.st  of  his  poetry.”  John  Moffitt 
America  117:480  O  28  ’67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:373  D  16  ’67  250w 
“[L’Heureux]  keeps  one  eye  on  future  read¬ 
ers  and  one  eye  on  present  reflection,  so  the 
book  seldom  comes  in  to  proper  focus  for  in¬ 
nocent  bystanders.  He  discusses  everything 
from  the  profundities  of  life,  like  dealing  with 
publishers  to  the  banalities,  like  dealing  with 
the  death-of-God  movement.  Despite  its  flaws 
we  savored  each  page  for  the  .disarming  way  it 
gives  glimpses  into  the  formation  of  a  poet  and 
priest  in  a  time  of  churchly  transition.” 

Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  lOOw 
Critic  26:87  D  ’67-Ja  ’68  120w 
“[The  author’s]  style  in  this  informal 
journal  is  light,  ironic,  acutely  self-aware,  and 
eminently  readable.  His  comments  on  the  great 
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L’HEUREUX,  JOHN — Continued 
personalities  in  the  Jesuit  Order  whom  he 
knew  well  at  Woodstock,  especially  Gustave 
Weigel  and  John  Courtney  Murray;  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  post-Vatican  II  Church;  his  honest 
musings  on  faith,  chastity,  and  especially  love, 
will  appeal  to  all  Catholics,  especially  young 
men  considering  the  priesthood.  Will  also  ap- 
readers  interested  in  modern  poeti-y.” 
G.  M.  Casey 

Library  J  92:3412  O  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Duhamel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  N  5  ’67  SOOw 


JOHN.  Rubrics  for  a  revolution. 
88p  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

Sll  67-10890 

The  author,  “currenUy  finishing  his  priestly 
studies  at  Woodstock  College,  has  just  come 
put  wRh  [this]  second  book  of  poems.”  (Amer¬ 
ica)  His  first.  Quick  as  Dandelions,  appeared 
in  .l3xvj_7  lt7  00* 


The  title  of  this  new  volume  is  rather 
subtle.  There  is  little  enough  of  tumultuous 
revolution;  instead,  one  lone  intelligence  striv- 
mg  to  point  out  unnoticed  things,  good  and 
bad,  at  the  core  of  human  experience,  and  feel 
its  way  through  disillusionment  to  wisdom. 
‘  1  ■  Intelligent  poetry  yields  its  secrets  very 
slowly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  D'Heureux’s 
second  section,  ‘Eleven  Poems  of  Exhaustion.’ 
On  first  reading  they  will  perhaps  appall,  cer¬ 
tainly  puzzle.  .  .  .  But  this  may  well  be  the 
most  skillfull  and  effective  group  of  the  lot. 
They  challenge  careful  thought  (this,  ap¬ 
parently.  Is  their  ‘rubric’),  and  turn  out  to  be 
far  less  flinty  than  at  first  sight.  .  .  .  Rubrics 
lor  a  Revolution  will  repay  a  sympathetic  and 
careful  reader'  many  times  over,  but  liim 
alone.  James  Torrens 

America  116:479  Mr  25  ’67  650w 
‘‘This  poet’s  affirmation  is  couched  in  a 
religious  framework.  His  passionate  conviction 
TT  Biblical  and  mystical  images.  .  .  . 

Here  Is  a  contemporary  poet  whose  short 
poems  have  a  Donne-like  essence.  [His]  work 
should  be  represented  In  colleges,  universities 
and  public  libraries.”  Jerome  Cushman 
Library  J  92:125  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  James  Dickey 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  18  ’67  270w 


LI  BEN,  MEYER.  Justice  hunger;  a  short  novel 
and  nine  stories.  224p  $4.50  Dial  press 

66-27389 

‘‘Most  of  these  stories  take  place  in  the 
Depression  of  the  1930’s  and  are  narrated  by  a 
.  .  .  self-conscious  young  man.  The  .  .  . 

stories  consciously  and  exhaustively  examine 
the  psychological  Intricacies  of  simple  acts.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 

Commentary  43:91  My  ’67  SOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Birns 

Library  J  92:794  P  15  ’67  140w 


“I  liked  especially  the  novel.  Justice  Hunger, 
and  two  stories,  ‘A  Note  on  Chivalry'  and 
'The  Dream  Issue.’  My  fear  is  that  in  trying 
to  describe  Meyer  Liben’s  work  I  will  make 
it  seem  excessively  familiar,  whereas  the  real 
problem  is  that  it  is  highly  idiosyncratic  .  . 
[He  has]  a  voice  and  rhythm  of  his  own  The 
style  he  employs  is  of  a  kind  that  permit.s 
only  limited  effects  and  can  easily  become 
tiresome,  for  it  is  a  style  which  stakes  a  good 
deal  on  mannerisms  of  simplicity.  .  .  Ob¬ 
viously  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  done 
with  this  kind  of  writing.  It  does  not  allow 
for  grand  effects,  major  passions,  violent 
denouements,  all  of  which,  as  it  happens,  Mr 
Liben  seems  to  suspect.  (A  wild  comparison' 
Meyer  Liben  is  to  radical  New  York  a  little 
like  what  Jane  Austen  wa.s  to  19th-century 
England,  with  the  proletarian  fiction  of  the 
thirties  our  equivalent  to  the  absurd  gothic 
novels  of  the  late  18th  century).  .  .  .  But  any¬ 
way,  here  [is  an]  Interesting  writer  .  .  .  who 
merits  recognition.”  Irving  Howe 

New  Repub  156:25  Mr  18  '67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Bks  9:33  N  9  ’67  500w 
‘‘[The  author  has]  his  own  whimsical  and 
tentative  tone  of  voice.  These  stories  are  full 
of  playful  asides  to  the  reader,  irrelevant  es¬ 
says.  second  thoughts  and  shaggy-dog  jokes. 
They  are  sprinkled  also  with  many  quirkish 
and  agreeable  short  poems.  At  times  Mr 


Liben’s  matter  and  his  mannerisms  fuse  into  an 
idiosyncratic  but  acceptable  literary  conven¬ 
tion.  This  happens  in  perhaps  half  of  these 
10  stories,  notably  in  ‘The  Business  of  Poetry,’ 
.  .  .  and  in  ‘The  Locking  Gas-Cap,’  a  sad  dirty 
joke  about  a  permanently  engaged  couple  whose 
jointly  owned  automobile  becomes  their  libido 
object.  It  never  begins  to  happen  in  the  title 
piece,  a  putatory  novel  about  the  dear  dead 
thirties,  with  the  shape  and  literary  merit  of 
a  string  of  sausages.”  John  Wakeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ap  2  ’67  270w 
‘‘Most  of  the  stories  [here]  display  .  .  . 

Liben’s  inventive  power  and  ability  to  synthe¬ 
size  idea,  metaphor,  and  character;  the  short 
novel  ‘Justice  Hunger,’  however,  contains  only 
brief  flashes  of  the  controlled  diction  and  im¬ 
aginative  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  ...  In  ‘.Justice  Hunger’  one  is  continu¬ 
ally  made  aware,  not  of  creative  writing,  but 
metaphysical  penmanship:  endless  analysis 
and  verbatim  account^  of  talkathons,  the 
curves  and  shapes  of  life  without  Its  content. 
As  a  happy  contrast,  however,  in  most  of  the 
other  stories  Meyer  Liben  achieves  fictions  that 
are  unique  and  memorable.  .  .  .  An  authentic 
heir  to  tlie  tradition  of  Kafka  and  Isaac  Rosen- 
feld  (whose  gho.sts  beneficially  scatter  their 
spectral  matter  throughout  the  volume)  is  ‘The 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,’  a  fantasy.  ...  It  Is 
these  brilliantly  conceived  and  sensitively  ren¬ 
dered  .short  stories  that  represent  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  .  .  .  Liben’s  pro.se.”  Curt  Levlant 
Sat  R  60:68  Ap  8  '67  800w 


LIBOIS,  JULES  GERARD-.  See  Gdrard-Llbois, 
J. 


LICHTENBERG,  GEORG  CHRISTOPH.  The 
world  of  Hogarth:  Lichtenberg’s  commentaries 
on  Hogarth's  engravings:  tr.  from  tlie  German 
and  with  an  intro'd.  by  Innes  and  Gustav 
Herdan  [Eng  title:  Commentaries  on 
Hogarth’s  engravings].  297p  pi  $12.60  Hough¬ 
ton 

769  Ho.garth,  William  66-27492 

‘‘Between  the  years  1784  and  1796  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  German  literary  journal,  the  GSt- 
tinger  Taschenkalendar,  a  series  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Hogarth’s  engravings  by  G.  Ch. 
Llchtenberg.  They  were  so  successful  with  the 
public  that  an  enlarged  and  revised  version  was 
published  separately  in  instalments  between 
1794  and  1799,  comprising  two  single  engravings 
f ‘Strolling  Actresses’  and  ‘A  Midnight  Modern 
Conversation’)  and  five  series  of  pictures  CMar- 
riage-fi-la  Mode’,  ‘A  Rake’s  Progress’.  ‘A  Har¬ 
lot’s  Progress’,  ‘The  Four  Times  of  the  Dav’, 
and  six  plates  of  ‘Industry  and  Idleness’).  This 
is  the  version  which  is  translated  here,  except 
for  the  series  ‘Industry  and  Idleness’,  which 
Llchtenberg  did  not  complete.”  (Introd) 


In  this  case,  the  text  illustrates  pictures: 
together  they  form  a  superb  introduction  to 
urban  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period.  [Lichtenberg]  was  a  man  of  learning, 
wit,  and  deep  human  compassion  He  visited 
England  twice  in  the  1770s  and  became  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with  the  London  Hogarth  had 
described  forty  years  earlier.  The  commentaries 
are  not,  technically  speaking,  criticisms  of  (he 
engravings.  Nor  are  they  literally  accurate  in¬ 
terpretations  of  what  Hogarth  had  in  mind. 
They  are.  rather,  imaginative  evocations  of  the 
setling  and  the  people.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a 
view  of  London  society,  and  particularlv  of  its 
secfor.s.  a,s  vivid  as  that  which  Hogarth 
left.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:118  Ja  ‘67  550w 


iificntenoergi  wrote  a  meticulously  detailed 
on  Hogarth’s  engravings 
[which]  have  been  translated  into  English 

for  ttne  first  tim©!.  .  .  .  The  worthy  professor 
.  .  .  dissects  each  one  of  the  engravings  at 
great  length,  but  with  a  certain  verve  that  is 
(or  cam  be,  if  one  is  in  the  mood)  vastly 
amusing  The  translators  have  accomplished 
a  reniarkable  job  in  keeping  the  rambling  con¬ 
versational  tone  in  their  fluent  Engli.sh  The 
hook  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  chleflv  to 
aniateurs  of  art.  but  it  might  well  find  a 
wider  public.” 

Best  Sell  26:363  Ja  1  ’67  170w 
‘‘This  translation  preserves  the  clumsy  and 
often  forced  jocularity  of  our  professor  of 
physics,  whose  prose  has  an  ornate  tutorial 
manner  _  reminding  us  of  Carlyle’s  hortatory 
G^mamc  air.  In  spite  of  the  glossy  paper 
some  of  the  plates  are  unfortunately  dark,  ob- 
scuring  details  that  are  clearer  in  the  Tale 
5'  yhich  at  need  uses  the  highly  visible 
second  state.  And  in  order  to  tally  with  Llch- 
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tenberg’s  text  certain  plates  have  been  re¬ 
versed.  Yet  anyone  who  enjoys  BosweU  or 
who  has  the  British  appetite  for  singularity 
will  think  well  of  Llchtenberg’s  excursions, 
finding-  that  his  genial  fantasies  clustering 
about  the  Hogarthian  drama  are  more  telling 
than  sterner  documentation.”  Wylie  Sypher 
Book  Week  p5  P  12  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Fugate 

Library  J  92:1146  Mr  15-'’67  lOOw 
"LHogarth’s]  moral  gibber  is  out  of  hand. 
So  the  pictures  date.  .  .  .  Since  this  Professor 
of  Physicii  at  Gottingen  was  adroit,  literate, 
humane,  he  explains  with  considerable  finesse. 
Since  he  knew  London,  he  explains  with  a 
special  accuracy.  Social  historians  can  run  a 
shrimp-net  through  him  for  facts.  Art-histori¬ 
cal  students  doing  Hogarth  .  .  .  will  have 
to  read  him,  since  he  was  the  art  his¬ 
torian  ahead  of  time.  That  his  commentaries 
should  exist — inteliigent,  ingenious,  charitable, 
facetious,  and  so  infinitely  tiresome — Is  entirely 
Hogarth’s  fault.  .  .  .  Instead  of  aping  Pope, 
the  stage,  the  pulpit,  he  should  have  left  us 
more  Shrimp  Girls  and  Stayniakers.”  Geoffrey 
Grigson 

New  Statesman  72:840  D  2  '66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  Ap  6  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  P  12  ’67  900w 

TLS  p98  F  9  ’67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxviii  summer  ’67  140w 


LICHTHEIM,  GEORGE.  The  concept  of  ideol¬ 
ogy,  and  other  essays.  327p  $5.95;  pa  $1.95 
Random  house 


LICHTHEIM,  GEORGE.  Marxism  in  modern 
France.  212p  $6.75  Columbia  univ.  press 
335.4  Socialism — France — History.  Commu¬ 
nism — France  66-14788 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Colton 

Am  Hist  R  72:605  Ja  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Gargan 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:204  Ja  '67  440w 
Choice  3:1182  F  '67  22Uw 
TLS  pG58  Je  22  '67  22u0w 


LIDDERDALE,  H.  A.,  ed.  &  tr.  The  memoirs 
of  General  Makriyannis,  1797-1864.  See  Makri- 
yannis,  i. 


LIDTKE,  VERNON  L.  The  ouUawed  party; 
social  democracy  In  Germany,  1878-1890.  374p 
$10  Princeton  univ,  press 
329.943  Social  democratic  party  (Germany). 
Germany — Politics  and  government — 1866- 
Socialism — Germany  66-14311 

The  author  “analyzes  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  Social  Democracy  under  the 
Socialist  Law.  He  .  .  .  argues  that  It  was 
during  the  crucial  period  from  1875-90  that  the 
Socialist  party,  under  the  impact  of  legal  sup¬ 
pression  and  the  influx  of  Marxist  economic 
and  political  theory,  turned  from  the  pursuit 
of  political  democracy  to  the  emphasis  on  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  and  ‘ambivalent’  parliamentary 
practice.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


901  History — Philosophy.  Europe — Intellec¬ 
tual  life  67-14472 

A,  “philosopher  and  social  critic  examines  the 
development  of  modern  political  ideologies, 
their  major  exponents,  and  their  role  in  the 
contemporary  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “The 
book  is  a  compilation  of  writings  .  .  .  published 
between  1963  and  1966  [which]  appeared  in  such 
publications  as  The  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
Commentary,  New  Statesman,  Partisan  Review 
and  Encounter.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  reviewer  found  the  book  stimulating 
and  very  interesting.  Professor  Lichtheim’s  ob¬ 
vious  leaning  to  the  sometimes  irritating  Eng¬ 
lish  way  of  scolding  Americans,  the  lofty  cer¬ 
titude  of  his  intellectual  stance,  and  his  urbane 
dogmatism  leave  the  reader  with  the  message 
that  mortals  who  don’t  agree  are  foolish  indeed. 
Notwithstanding  these  attitudes  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  books  oti  intellectual  history  or  the 
history  of  ideas  will  find  this  production  valu¬ 
able.”  W.  L.  Morin 

Library  J  92:2784  Ag  ’67  240w 

“[When  Lichtheim]  disagrees  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  those  he  criticizes  he  becomes  untrust¬ 
worthy.  .  .  [But  when  he]  is  writing  as  his¬ 
torian  rather  than  critic  his  performance  is 
matchless.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  long 
essay  that  gives  this  volume  its  title.  .  .  . 
Here  he  examines  the  development  of  this  con¬ 
cept  from  its  tentative  beginnings  as  a  term 
introduced  by  Antoine  Destutt  de  Tracy  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  .  .  .  [to]  the  efforts  of 
academicians  such  as  Weber  and  Mannheim. 
...  No  one  has  ever  in  any  compass  examined 
this  subject  with  comparable  rigor  and  depth. 
In  this  achievement  Lichtheim  is  more  than  a 
‘distinguished  historian’, — he  is  a  great  one.” 
E.  T.  Gargan 

Nation  206:22  Ja  1  ’68  360w 

“The  ‘definite  set  of  principles’  to  which 
[these  essays]  adhere  is  a  modified  Marxism, 
alieady  set  forth  in  Lichtheim’s  ‘Marxism’ 
[BRD  1962]  and  in  his  more  recent  study  of 
radicalism  in  France  [Marxism  in  Modern 
France,  BRD  1966].  Lichtheim  interprets  Marx’s 
thought  (rightly,  in  my  opinion)  as  above  all 
a  critique  of  ‘ideology’ — that  Is,  systems  of  ideas 
that  distort  reality  because  they  are  rooted 
in  class  interests.  .  .  .  Excellent  as  these  essays 
are,  however,  there  is  something  a  little  un¬ 
satisfying  about  the  collection  as  a  whole.  The 
argument  is  stated  clearly  and  persuasively 
and  developed  in  various  ways  through  studies 
of  ideology,  of  hierachy,  of  Marx’s  ideas  about 
the  ‘Asiatic  mode  of  production,’  of  Hegel, 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  Trotsky,  George  Lukacs, 
Sartre  and  others;  but  it  is  never  applied 
directly  or  In  detail  to  the  analysis  of  con¬ 
temporary  society,  which  is  the  real  test  of 
its  validity.”  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  24  '67  1300w 


“Lidtke  has  written  an  hnportant  book.  Clear 
and  perceptive,  it  untangles  many  confusions 
of  factional  history  and  illuminates  the  law- 
abiding  strategy  that,  paradoxically,  emerged 
from  Illegality.  My  only  quarrel  is  that  he  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  inconsistency  in  Bebel’s  policy.’ 


R.  N.  Hunt 

Am  Hist  R  73:162  O  ’67  460w 


“There  already  existed  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  fate  of  the  party  In  this 
decade.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lidtke,  however,  surpasses 
his  predecessors  both  in  comprehensiveness  and 
in  solid  information.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  limited 
to  the  short-term  consequences  of  the  party’s 
struggle  for  survdval,  and  his  conclusions  are 
sound  and  fair-viewed  In  the  perspective  of 
1890.  In  a  number  of  appendices  he  reprints 
the  Gotha  program  of  1875,  the  Erfurt  program 
of  1891,  and  the  antl-soclallst  law  of  1878. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  bibliographical  essay 
on  the  literature  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
which  covers  much  more  than  the  twelve  years 
forming  the  topic  of  the  book,  and  which  every 
scholar  concerned  -with  German  history  will  find 
very  valuable.”  Gerhard  Masur 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:220  My  67  600w 
“Lldtke’s  thorough  and  readable  study  Is 
bound  to  become  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.” 

Choice  4:210  Ap  19  ’67  170w 


LIEBER.  JOEL. 

$6.50  McKay 


How  the  fishes  live.  375p 
67-12311 


Seven  out  of  ten  survivors  of  an  Atlantic 
disaster  are  adrift  in  a  lifeboat  without  food 
for  three  weeks.  They  find  it  necessary  to  mur¬ 
der  and  eat  one  of  their  number.  After  they 
are  rescued,  only  two  are  eventually  put  on 
trial — Isaac  Wolfe,  an  ex-fighter  for  Israeli  in¬ 
dependence,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  casta¬ 
ways,  and  a  weakling,  Byron  Holt,  a  wealthy 
young  advertising  executive.  The  book’s  head- 
note  consists  of  “a  quote  from  Shakespeare’s 
Pericles.  A  fisherman  answers  the  question  of 
how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea:  ‘Why.  as  men  do 
aland:  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones.’  ” 
(Sat  R) 


“Anthropophagy,  or  cannibalism,  is  indeed  an 
unpleasant  subject  when  it  is  .  .  .  placed  in  the 
civilized  environs  vre  all  inhabit.  In  Lieber  s 
book  it  was  repugnant  to  its  practitioners  .  .  . 
but  they  chose  repugnance  rather  than  death. 
.  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with 
whether  or  not  society  gets  its  scapegoat.  The 
trial  scenes  are  more  forceful  than  the  lifeboat 
scenes,  with  the  exception  that  the  prosecutor 
is  stereotyped  as  a  villain  and  the  defense  at¬ 
torney  is  too  suave.  .  .  .  The  worth  of  this 
book  lies  not  in  the  exciting  tale  of  an  indomi¬ 
table  Wolfe  or  a  pathetic  Holt  but  in  the  stimu¬ 
lating  discussions  that  surely  will  evolve  among 
those  who  read  it.  The  metaphorical  signifi- 
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LIEBER,  JOEL — Continued 

cance  of  Isaac  Wolfe  and  the  allegorical  en¬ 
velopment  of  the  entire  book  are  interesting 
starting  points  for  speculation.  Lieber  includes 
so  much  symbolistic  suggestion  throughout 
the  book  that  the  reader  can  easily,  discern 
that  it  is  not  Wolfe  and  Holt  but  society  that 
is  on  trial.”  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:54  My  1  67  5o0w 

"A  fine  novel.  ...  It  is  the  probing  and 
detailed  analysis  in  Part  II  of  the  legal  and 
moral  dimensions  of  [the]  .  .  .  murder  of  a 
fellow  survivor  which  gives  the  novel  its  depth 
and  makes  it  not  only  a  first-rate  trial  story 
but  a  philosophically  intriguing  one  as  well. 
While  this  novel  merits  serious  consideration 
for  its  technical  accomplislmients,  it  could  be 
exceptionally  useful  in  issue-oriented  composi¬ 
tion  courses  as  the  basis  for  discussion  and 
writing,  in  courses  in  literary  existentialism, 
and  possibly  in  ethics  courses  as  case  study 
reading.  The  relevance  of  the  novel  to  the 
interests  of  the  prelaw  student  is  obvious. 
Choice  4:830  O  '67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1178  Mr  15  '67  140w 
Nation  205:318  O  2  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Je  18  '67  150w 


“The  nuances  and  inner  vibrations  of  the 
story  are  what  really  matter,  for  Lieber  is  .a 
young  w’riter  of  enormous  talent,  admirably  in 
control  of  his  material  and  capable  of  evoking 
a  hypnotically  fascinating  world  of  sensations 
and  conflicts.  His  book  has  the  literary  quality 
and  esthetic  resonance  of  a  Conrad  sea  tale 
with  overtones  of  Crane's  ‘The  Open  Boat’  and 
Porter’s  Ship  of  Fools  [BRD  1962] .  .  .  .  The 
way  Lieber  brings  his  characters  to  life  .  .  . 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  crux  of  the  story 
.  .  .  [which]  involves  a  tangle  of  issues:  the 
justifiability  of  peacetime  murder-for-survival, 
cannibalism,  and  the  relative  guilt  of  passive 
accessories  to  a  crime.  In  the  second  portion  of 
the  book,  which  works  out  these  Issues,  one 
finds  somewhat  less  artistry  and  character  de¬ 
velopment  than  in  the  first.  Nevertheless,  there 
Is  continued  suspense  and  excitement,  as  well 
as  sufficient  sublety  of  narrative  technique  to 
sustain  the  reader’s  intense  interest.”  S.  I.  Bell¬ 
man 

Sat  R  50:36  My  6  ’67  700w 


LIEBERMAN,  JETHRO  KOLLER.  Court  in 
session;  in  trod,  by  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  112p 
il  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.69  Sterling 

347  Courts— U.S.  Law— U.S.  66-16196 

The  author  shows  “’what  happens  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  [in  the  U.S.].  how  [the] 
court  system  functions,  and  what  the  average 
person  should  know  about  the  law.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on  such 
subjects  as  punishment,  assessment  of  dam¬ 
ages,  indictments  and  injunctions,  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  rights  and  freedoms.”  (In trod)  A 
chapter  on  careers  in  the  law  is  also  included. 
Index. 


Best  Sell  26:402  F  1  ’67  90w 
‘‘For  young  people  who  are  thinking  about 
entering  the  law  as  a  career,  [this]  is  a  good 
primer.  .  .  .  Mr.  Liebennan  starts  with  two  vood 
chapters  on  civil  and  criminal  trials.  Later  he 
turns  to  the  more  mundane  parts  of  the  law 
such  as  torts  and  contracts  and  the  going  gets 
a  bit  sticky,  although  this  is  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  prospective  lawyer  ought  to  find 
out  about  quite  early  in  his  life.”  J.  E.  Clavton 
Book  Week  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  170w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4 
’67  130w  [YA] 

‘‘[This  book],  to  my  mind,  has  a  belter  se¬ 
lection  of  material,  a  more  attractive  format, 
and  offers  a  much  subtler  treatment  of  its 
subject  [than  Mai-y]  Sagarin’s  book  [Equal 
Justice  Under  Law,  BRD  1967].  .  .  .  The 

Liebennan  book  discusses  different  types  of 
court  actions  and  the  law  as  a  career  (neglect¬ 
ing  law  librarianshlp) .  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 

mended  as  a  career  guide  book.  [Grades  eight 
to  ten].”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  15  '67  80w 


LIEBERMAN,  MYRON.  Collective  negotiations 
for  teachers:  an  approach  to  school  admin¬ 
istration  [by]  Myron  Liebennan  [and] 
Michael  H.  Moskow.  745p  $9  Rand  McNally 
331.1  Collective  bargaining.  School  admin¬ 
istration  and  organization  66-19450 

This  book  is  ‘‘devoted  to  the  subject  of  col¬ 
lective  negotiations  between  teachers  and 


school  boards,  covering  the  subject  frorn  the 
standpoint  of  teachers,  various  kinds  _  of  a(i- 
ministrators,  school  boards,  state  legislator^ 
teacher  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties.  In  discussing  the  .  .  .  issues  and  prpte 
lems  involved,  all  organizational  points  of  vi^ 
— those  of  the  NCA,  the  AFT,  the  NbBA,  the 
AASA,  the  NASSP,  and  so  on— are  [conmdered. 
The  book]  .  .  .  concentrates  on  negotiations 
since  1960.  .  .  .  Appendices  Include  the  tml  text 
of  state  laws,  unit  determinations,  fact-nndmg 
reports,  appropriate  federal  laws  and  executive 
oiders,  school  board  resolutions,  teacher  organ¬ 
ization  actions  and  resolutions.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Glossary.  Bibliogiaphy.  Indexes  of  names 
and  of  subjects. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Cronin 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:153  winter  ‘67  lOOOw 

‘‘By  now,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after 
the  first  comprehensive  agreement  was  nego¬ 
tiated.  the  dust  has  begun  to  settle  and  cer¬ 
tain  practices  and  procedures  have  emerged 
as  viable  ways  to  get  things  done.  Lieberman 
and  Moskow  have  spelled  these  practices  out 
in  admirable  fashion.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of 
this  book  is  that  it  Isolates  the  important 
issues,  points  out  just  how  complicated  they 
can  be,  and  with  great  care  and  detachment 
analyses  the  arguments  on  all  sicles.  Evew 
conceivable  problem  has  been  delineated  in 
copious  detail.  .  .  .  This  is  both  a  provocative 
and  Informative  book.  [But]  the  facts  are  that 
some  teachers  are  terribly  lazy,  too  many  are 
just  plain  dumb,  and  a  lot  of  us  are  both. 
.  .  .  This  has  always  been  a  greater  educa¬ 
tional  problem  than  too  little  teacher  collec¬ 
tive  influence,  although  one  does  impinge  upon 
the  other.  I  wish  that  Dr.  Lieberman  and  Dr. 
Moskow,  with  their  considerable  talents  and 
knowledge,  would  have  zeroed  in  on  it  more 
closely  than  they  did.”  R.  E.  Dokerty 
Teach  Col  Rec  68:441  F  ’67  900w 


LIEBOW,  ELLIOT.  Tally’s  corner;  a  study  of 
Negro  streetcorner  men;  with  a  foreword  by 
Hylan  Lewis.  260p  $5.95  Little 
301.451  Negroes — Washington.  D.C.  Negroes 
— Moral  and  social  conditions  67-18106 

The  author  “an  anthropologist  at  the  Mental 
Health  Study  Center,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  attempts  to  'see  the  man  as 
he  sees  himself,  to  compare  what  he  says  with 
what  he  does  and  to  explain  his  behavior  as 
a  direct  response  to  the  conditions  of  lower- 
class  Negro  life  rather  than  as  mute  compliance 
with  historical  or  cultural  imperatives.’  The 
‘streetcorner  man’  as  breadwinner,  father,  hus¬ 
band,  lover,  and  friend  was  studied  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  in  Washington.  D.C.’s 
Second  Precinct.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


‘‘You’ll  never  believe  that  this  book  is  derived 
from  a  dissertation  in  the  field  of  anthropology: 
it  is  far  too  well  written  and  absorbing  for 
that.  Nonetheless  it  was.  and  the  reader  gains 
confidence  from  the  author’s  scholarly  creden¬ 
tials  to  follow  him  into  a  world  that  haji 
seldom  if  ever  been  outlined  so  clearly.” 

Christian  Century  84:945  J1  19  ‘67  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  10  ’67 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Commonweal  87:449  Ja  12  ’68  1200w 
“Probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 
Liebow’s  study  is  the  effect  of  unemployment 
and  menial  work  on  men  who  would  like  to  li^  e 
in  the  way  of  the  dominant  culture  but  haven’t 
the  means  to  do  so.  How  can  a  man  live  with 
his  failure  to  provide  for  the  family  he  has 
started?  Why  are  so  few  men  dominant  in  the 
home?  What  relations  has  a  father  with  the 
children  he  doesn't  raise?  How  does  he  regard 
the  women  he  can't  afford?  What  does  he  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  friend?  In  this  book,  these  qties- 
tion’s  may  be  answered.  Dr.  Liebow’s  writing 
IS  likely  to  entertain  while  it  instructs  the  social 
worker  and  the  citizens  who  would  know  his 
fellow  man.”  Shirley ,  Thurston 

Library  J  92;2(26  Je  15  ’67  ?5nw 
“[Liebow  is]  an  honest  and  talented  anthro¬ 
pologist  who  can  see  clearly,  feel  unashamedly 
and  write  a  straight,  lively  sentence.  His  book 
.  .  .  has  pitfalls:  it  emerges  as  a  valuable  and 
even  surprising  triumph.  .  .  .  [He]  makes 

J  ally’s  life  make  sense.  What  seems  arbitrary, 
futile,  inconstant  and  shiftless  becomes,  after 
all,  coherent.  .  .  ,  Liebow’s  first-hand  observa¬ 
tions  are  particularly  needed  todav.  We  as 
much  need  his  manner,  his  approach,  his  con- 
fidence.  ....  He  believes  the  Tallys  of  this 
world  will  respond  personally  in  any  number  of 
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ways  to  a  host  of  ‘impersonal’  (social  and  eco¬ 
nomic)  changes  in  our  society.  It  would  be  nice 
to  see  his  ‘hypothesis’  tested.”  Robert  Coles 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  17  ’67  700w 


LIEBOW,  GINA,  Jt.  auth.  Man  builds  tomorrow 
m  today’s  world.  See  Ress,  E.  S. 


LI  ESS,  ANDREAS.  Carl  Orff;  tr.  by  Adelheld 
and  Herbert  Parkin.  184p  pi  $7-50  St  Martins 
782  Orff.  Carl  64-16423 

A  biography  of  the  Bavarian  composer  who 
wrote  the  cantata  Carmlna  Burana.  Bib» 
liography.  Index  of  Orff’s  works.  Discog¬ 
raphy.  Index  of  names. 


‘‘The  translation  from  German  original  reads 
well  and  all  the  non-English  quotations  have 
been  scrupulously  translated.  But  the  titles  are 
dealt  with  more  cavalierly,  and  the  translators 
are  obviously  not  musicians.  .  .  .  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  its  second  part, 
‘A  Survey  of  Orff’s  Work.’  The  stage  works 
are  investigated  in  detail  though  the  music 
education  methods  developed  by  Orff  are  given 
somewhat  short  shrift.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 
Choice  3:1135  P  ’67  140w 
“Orff’s  familiarity  to  the  American  musical 
public  still  rests  mostly  on  Carmina.  .  .  . 
[This]  book,  published  in  German  in  1955,  .  .  . 
may  serve  to  bring  him  more  and  well-merited 
hearings  in  this  country.  Following  a  short 
biographical  ‘Prelude,’  musicologist  Lless,  a 
close  friend  of  the  composer,  considers  Orff’s 
intellectual  orientations.  He  then  presents 
largely  non-technical  and  rather  rhapsodic 
program  notes  on  the  major  compositions, 
and  discusses  Orff’s  respected  approach  to 
music  education.  As  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
this  volume  will  be  useful  in  general  collec¬ 
tions.”  G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  91:4958  O  15  '66  160w 
“There  was  a  genuine  need  for  an  English 
Introduction  to  Orff’s  frequently  misunderstood 
oeuvre:  and  it  is  the  greater  pity  that  Dr. 
Liess’s  bad  book  can  only  do  harm  to  a  good 
cause.  In  the  context  of  our  time  there  was 
a  point  in  Orff’s  concentration  on  ‘elemental’ 
themes,  yet  this  could  not  have  worked  with¬ 
out  his  fundamental  Innocence  of  spirit.  Dr. 
Diess’s  portentous  approach  deprives  Orff  of 
his  lovely  simplicity,  let  alone  humour.” 

TLS  pl20  F  16  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Connelly 

Yale  R  66:289  D  ’66  lOOOw 


LIFE  (periodical).  The  physician.  See  Lee, 
R.  V. 


to  political  scientists  is  the  superb  analysis  of 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  an  important 
issue  and  the  actual  making  of  policy  at  the 
top  by  decision  makers.  For  the  historian  this 
study  IS  also  valuable.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  dispute  over  West  New  Guinea  which,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  world  politics,  had  many  im¬ 
portant  angles  and  Involved  many  powers  as 
well  as  the  United  Nations.”  Amry  Vanden- 
bosch 

Am  Hist  R  72:680  Ja  ’67  250w 
“Lljphart’s  study  of  Netherland  policy  to- 
ward  West  Irian  establishes  a  new  standard 
for  lius  topic.  No  other  author  has  used 
Dutch  sources  so  extensively  or  effectively 
with  Its  careful  analysis  of  voluminous  docu¬ 
ments,  the  press,  secondary  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  sources,  and  interviews.  The  documenta- 
tipn  is  complete,  particularly  for  the  period 
1945-62,  and  the  index  is  superb:  but  the 
minutiae  of  facts  and  unfortunately  small 
type,  in  the  text  will  lose  the  normal  non- 
specialist.  .  .  .  Lijphart  occasionally  per¬ 

sonifies  the  state,  a  fault  unbewming  to  an 
otherwise  sophisticated  analysis.” 

Choice  3:960  D  ’66  210w 
‘‘The  history  Is  so  well  organized  and  so 
well  written  that  drama  has  a  strong  place 
among  the  statistical  and  political  details. 
An  admirable,  scholarly  volume,  recommended 
for  all  serious  libraries-”  C.  C.  (Sorches 

Library  j  91:2486  My  16  ’66  150w 
“Lijphart  lucidly  and  often  with  a  wealth 
of  insight  discusses  the  twists  and  turns  of 
Dutch  policy  and  the  formation  of  the  ultimate 
pattern  of  domestic  forces  that  caused  the 
•high  tide  of  New  Guinea  fervor‘  to  subside 
and  that  led  to  a  readiness  to  give  in  to  Indo¬ 
nesian  demands.  .  .  .  But  there  were  other  fac¬ 
tors  which,  especially  after  1956,  began  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Dutch  position.  ...  Of  [the]  cur¬ 
rents  of  Papuan  opinion  and  their  impact  on 
Dutch  policy  Lijphart  unfortunately  mentions 
little  or  nothing.  Nor  does  he  pay  adequate  at¬ 
tention  to  Dutch  concern  over  the  fact  that  In¬ 
donesian  control  over  West  New  Guinea 
would  bring  down  the  curtain  of  ‘guided  de¬ 
mocracy’  over  the  territory,  and  that,  especial¬ 
ly,  whatever  agreement  might  be  reached  with 
Indonesia  for  the  protection  of  Papuan  politi¬ 
cal  rights  and  development  would  likely  be 
quickly  ignored  by  Djakarta.”  J.  M.  van  der 
Kroef 

Pacific  Affairs  39:418  fall-winter  ’66- 
67  700w 


LILIENTHAL,  DAVID  E.  The  Journals  of  Dav¬ 
id  E.  Lilienthal:  v3.  The  venturesome  years. 
1960-1955.  633p  U  $11.95  Harper 


B  or  92  U.S.— History— 1898-  (64-18066) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BED  1966. 


LIFE  (periodical).  Time.  See  Goudsmit,  S.  A. 


LIFE  (periodical).  Water.  See  Leopold,  L.  B. 


LIFE  (periodical).  Wheels.  See  Owen,  W. 


LIJPHART,  AREND,  The  trauma  of  de¬ 
colonization:  the  Dutch  and  West  New 
Guinea.  303p  $7.50  Tale  univ.  press 

995  West  Irian,  Indonesia — Politics  and 
government.  Netherlands — Colonies 

66-12506 

“This  book  makes  a  .  .  .  case  against  the 
Marxist  argument  that  colonialism  necessarily 
has  an  economic  base  [endeavoring  to  show 
that  the  Dutch]  .  .  .  held  on  to  West  Irian  for 
subjective  psychological  reasons  with  no  other 
justification  beyond  their  moral  commitment 
to  modernize  the  Papuans,  and  their  pride  In 
empire.  .  .  .  Lijphart  reconstructs  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  system  into  two  phases  for  the 
1949-62  period,  and  demonstrates  the  causal 
relationship  between  pressure  groups,  leader 
personality,  and  resultant  administration 
policy.  Opinion  polls  demonstrate  the  cause- 
effect  relationship  within  the  Netherlands  of 
trends  in  public  attitudes  and  subsequent 
modification  of  Dutch  policy.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  great  value  of  this  study  lies  not  in  the 
proof  or  disproof  of  any  theory  about  colonial¬ 
ism.  It  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  a 
nation  in  a  decade  shifted  from  a  passionate 
determination  to  retain  a  colonial  remnant 
even  at  the  cost  of  war  to  an  almost  complete 
indifference  to  the  issue.  Of  primary  interest 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  115:782  D  10  ’66  440w 
Reviewed  by  G.  C.  Osborn 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:208  My  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  P.  Green 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:56  My  ’67  3500w 
Choice  4:472  Je  ’67  180w'" 

Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  204:507  Ap  17  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Gowing 

New  Statesman  74:92  J1  21  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Heffner 

Sat  R  50:84  Ja  14  ’67  1350w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxii  summer  ’67  160w 


LILLEY,  S.  Men,  machines  and  history:  the 
story  of  tools  and  machines  in  relation  to 
social  progress,  rev  &  enl  ed  362p  pi  $7.60  InL 
pubs. 

609  Technology  and  civilization  66-21951 
“This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  of 
[the  author’s]  1936  volume  on  the  history  of 
technology.  Over  100  pages  have  been  added  in 
which  Mr.  Lilley  discusses  technological  de¬ 
velopments  since  1945 — nuclear  power,  space 
exploration,  automation.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  is  not  a  responsible  history  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Both  editions,  for  students  and  general 
reader,  use  technology  to  claim  that  capitalism 
restricts  progress  and  productivity.  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
mittedly  Lilley  attempts  to  include  recent  tech¬ 
nology  while  most  reliable  one-volume  histories 
are  deliberately  limited  either  chronologically 
(e.g.  [Kingston]  Derry  and  others’  A  Short 
History  of  Technology  [BRD  1961])  ...  or  topi- 
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cally  (e.g.  [Albert]  Usher’s  A  History  of 
Mechanical  Inventions  [BRD  1954]).  However, 
what  miyht  be  useful  is  more  accessible  and 
trustworthy  elsewhere/’ 

Choice  3:1142  F  ’67  200w 
“The  book  exhibits  a  strong  Marxist  bias, 
strong  enough  to  distort  the  historicai  presenta¬ 
tion  at  times,  but  its  real  weakness  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  ideological  preferences  of  the 
author.  Like  so  many  other  books  dealing  with 
the  history  of  technology,  this  one  claims  to 
place  technology  in  a  historical  setting  and 
discuss  its  impact  on  society.  And,  like  its 
counterparts,  this  book  is  filled  with  facts  and 
figures  on  the  ‘hardware,’  the  gadgetry  of 
technology.  As  a  result,  little  space  remains  to 
be  devoted  to  a  serious  evaluation  of  the  social 
problems  generated  by  modern  technology.  De¬ 
spite  these  shortcomings,  this  book  should  .  be 
made  available  to  the  users  of  large  libraries, 
both  public  and  academic.’’  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:4948  O  15  66  160w 

TLS  pl59p  Mr  3  ’66  70w  [YA] 


LINCOLN,  VICTORIA.  A  private  disgrace: 

Lizzie  Borden  by  daylight.  317p  $6.95  Putnam 
364.1  Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew.  ^'^'''^gY.23132 

The  author  of  February  Hill  (BRD  1934)  who 
grew  up  in  Fall  Riverj  has  had  ^cess  to 
some  hitherto  unused  information  about  tne 
famous  Borden  murder  case  [and]  pieces  to¬ 
gether  a  .  .  .  theory  of  the  murder:  that  Lizzie 
was  guilty,  and  that  the  first  .murder,  of 
Lizzie’s  stepmother,  was  committed  whiie 
Lizzie  was  gripped  by  a  kind  of  epileptic  m. 
(Publishers’  Weekly) 


“If  Miss  Lincoln  is  a  trifle  inclined  to 
belabor  her  access  to  the  behind-the-scenes 
gossip  of  the  time,  she  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
justified.  ...  As  a  local,  she  has  rummaged  in 
the  memories  of  elderly  friends  and  turned 
up  what  appears  to  be  a  precipitating  motive 
.  .  .  ‘the  Swansea  place,’  a  farm  which  Andrew 
Borden  was  proposing  to  transfer  to  his  wife 
without  consulting  his  daughters.  .  .  „Not  all 
the  murder  details  ring  true,  but  that  Swansea 
place  does,  and  so  do  the  portraits  of  the 
astounded  neighbors,  the  meddlesome  and 
somehow  faintly  seedy  doctor,  and  the  various 
lawyers  Miss  Lincoln’s  indigenous  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  language  of  old  newspaper  in¬ 
terviews  and  trial  testimony  is  wryly  funny. 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:142  N  ’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:384  Ja  1  ’68  700w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  .  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  6  68 

550w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:125  D  ’67  500w 
“A  fascinating  character  study,  not  only  of 
Lizzie  but  also  of  her  family,  friends,  and  a 
whole  tightly  knit  Massachusetts  small  town  at 
the  end  of  the  Victorian  era.  .  .  .  Having 
plausibly  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  motivation 
which  has  always  challenged  researchers. 
Miss  Lincoln  then  expertly  explains 
away  the  other  puzzling  aspects  of  the 
case’.  Her  book  is  one  that  is  sure 
to  be  popular  with  adults  and  young  people 
who  enjoy  the  bizarre  in  literature.”  E.  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  92:3437  O  1  ’67  220w  [TA] 
“[This]  is  the  best  book,  and  the  last  word, 
on  this  legendary  case.  Miss  Lincoln  does 
much  more  than  provide  a  wholly  convincing 
solution.  Her  remarkable  portrait  of  a  mill 
town  and  its  people  makes  us  see  the  passions 
of  classic  tragedy — love  and  hate — -expi'essing 
themselves,  in  New  England’s  Indian  summer, 
as  passionate  greed  and  equally  passionate 
propriety.” 

New  Yorker  43:246  N  25  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  40w 


LIND,  JAKOV.  Ergo:  tr.  from  the  German  by 
Ralph  Manheim.  150p  $3.95  Random  house 

67-22649 

“The  book  concerns  the  animosity  between 
two  elderly  men,  Wacholder,  a  minor  customs 
official  in  Vienna  who  lives  amid  and  is  in 
charge  of  a  huge  mountain  of  paper,  and 
WUrz,  a  psychotic  who  attempts  to  insulate 


himself  within  his  house  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  world.  Wacholder  enlists 
the  aid  of  two  leeches,  a  philosopher  with  a 
placental  theory  of  existence,  and  Wacholder’ s 
so-called  stepson,  a  poet,  to  get  WUrz  out  of 
his  house  to  annihilate  him.  One  method  of 
annihilation  is  to  be  group  denial  of  Wurz’s 
existence.  Another  method  is  to  overwhelm  him 
with  words.”  (Library  J)  Originally  published 
in  German  as  Eine  bessere  Welt. 


Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

Commentary  44:77  D  ’67  900w 
“Jakov  Lind,  the  author  of  Soul  of  Wood 
[BRD  1965]  and  Landscape  in  Concrete,  [BRD 
1966]  .  .  .  has  written  .  .  ,  a  noveila  which  ap¬ 
proaches  more  closely  the  novel  of  the  absurd 
than  any  book  of  his  so  far.  Written  in  Mr. 
Lind’s  distinctive  style,  which  somehow  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  woodblock  or  lino-cut  .  .  .  the 
whole  mad  fantasy  reminds  one  of  Beckett, 
displays  anew  the  genius  of  Lind,  and  leaves 
the  reader  with  the  problem  of  interpretation. 
Is  there  indeed  an  interpretation  beyond  what 
Lind  seems  to  consider  the  madness  and  point¬ 
lessness  of  human  life?  This  book  is  for  a 
sophisticated  audience.”  L.  W.  Griffin 
Library  J  92:2942  S  1  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  Curt  Leviant 

Nation  205:567  N  27  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Reynolds 

New  Statesman  74:593  N  3  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:35  O  26  ’67  550w 
‘  ‘When  Lind  examines  the  way  things  are 
today,  he  finds  no  society  worth  anatomizing: 
he  finds  only  a  stratification  of  paranoid  and 
psychopathic  obsessions.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  a 
sense,  neither  prose  nor  dialogue  in  the  book, 
nothing  on  which  the  reader  can  rely.  .  .  .  Like 
Gunther  Grass,  Lind  can  get  to  grips  with  his 
material  only  through  the  creation  of  gro¬ 
tesques.  No  normal  person  exists  in  his  vision. 

.  .  .  ‘Ergo’  is  less  a  novel  than  a  case  history, 
an  attempt  to  explain  an  Insane  condition.  .  . 
[It]  may  be  a  fair  dissection  of  the  German 
neurosis,  but  it  is  a  tiresome  experience  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  read  a  book.”  Frederic 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  O  22  ’67  900w 
“Ralph  Manheim,  an  excepetionally  able 
translator,  has  done  everything  he  could  with 
the  extremely  difficult  German  prose.  There  is 
much  experimental  writing,  reminiscent  of 
James  Joyce;  experimental  typography,  which 
seems  merely  quaint  in  English;  interpolated 
letters  and  short  stories,  and  complicated  paro¬ 
dies  of  German  and  Austrian  writers.  Ergo  is  a 
gloomy,  mysterious  book  with  flashes  of  genius 
and  terror.  It  will  be  highly  acclaimed  and 
strongly  censured.  It  is  also  an  embarrassing 
book  because,  in  his  attempt  to  distill  litera¬ 
ture  from  horror,  Lind  occasionally  shows  that 
he  is  deficient  in  the  discipline  needed  to  make 
hatred,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy  functional.” 
E.  M.  Potoker 

Sat  R  50;35  O  21  ’67  1200w 
TLS  pllOl  N  23  ’67  380w 


LINDALL,  EDWARD.  A  time 
novel.  221p  $4.50  Morrow 


too  soon;  a 
67-11633 


The  story  "centers  around  the  last  four 
white  people  in  an  unsettled  part  of  New 
Guinea — a  district  officer  (Neil  Minogue),  his 
wife,  the  agent  for  a  trading  company  (Harry 
Warnaby),  and  his  wife.  .  .  .  Several  native 
villages  .  .  .  have  united  in  peace,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  veneration  of  a  boy  who  is 
believed  to  be  both  a  messiah  and  a  sex  sym¬ 
bol.”  (Best  Sell) 


Mr.  Lindall’s  story  seems  to  be  aU  too 
obviously  a  product  of  his  mind  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  all  too  little  a  representation  of  the  people 
about  whom  he  writes.  His  characters,  or,  at 
least  his  principals — among  the  minor  figures 
there  are  some  absolute  types — are  alive,  but 
their  lives  are  never  their  own;  every  action 
and  reaction  is  manipulated  by  Mr.  Llndall  as 
he  spells  out  his  view  of  race  relations  and 
primitive  religion.”  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:409  F  15  ’67  500w 
“As  in  most  of  the  stories  of  this  genre  the 
plot  IS  simply  an  excuse  around  which  to  hang 
the  usual  series  of  gory  atrocities  we  have 
come  to  associate  with  the  novel  of  decoloniza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Llndall  has  let  his  imagination  loose 
in  a  terrain  which  includes  such  interesting 
characters  as  a  Black  Christ,  a  scheming  na- 
tive  politician,  a  brutal  white  policeman  of 
the  bugger  the  blacks’  school,  and  assorted 
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neurotic  Australian  colonists.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 

mended  for  large  general  collections  only.” 
L,.  iS.  Fallis 

Library  J  91:6001  D  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  Ja  29  ’67  I60w 
"A  serious  Australian  thriller  about  the  ten¬ 
sions  between  whites  and  natives  in  a  JMew 
Guinea  district  where  the  advent  of  independ¬ 
ence  is  ceiebrated  with  a  cargo-cyilt  movenieut 
based  on  the  Christian  story  and  played  out  to 
its  horrible  end.” 

TLS  p684  J1  27  ’67  40w 


LINDEN,  CARL  A.  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
leadership,  1957-1964;  pub.  in  coop,  with  the 
Inst,  for  Sino-Soviet  studies,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  university.  270p  $7.50;  pa  $2.45  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

947.085  Khrushchev.  Nikita  Sergeevich.  Rus¬ 
sia — Politics  and  government — 1953- 

66-16035 

“This  study  examines  .  .  .  the  nature  of 
Khrushchev’s  political  leadership  and  high-level 
Soviet  politics  during  his  incumbency.  .  .  . 
Evidence  is  offered  to  show  that,  despite  his 
primacy,  Khrushchev  in  the  years  after  1957 
continually  engaged  in  an  intensive  and  complex 
battle  behind  the  scenes  to  sustain  and  extend 
his  power  within  the  leading  group.  .  .  .  While 
various  issues  implicated  in  the  conflict  are 
discussed,  major  attention  is  given  through¬ 
out  to  the  Stalin  question  in  Soviet  politics, 
the  issue  of  Khrushcnev’s  defeated  enemies,  the 
so-called  anti-party  group,  issues  of  party  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  and  the  ‘dogmatism-revisionism’ 
issue.”  (Introd)  Appendix;  Sketches  of  selected 
members  of  the  post-1957  leadership  under 
Khrushchev.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Dr.  Linden  gets  behind  the  wordy  facade 
of  legitimation  and  lays  bare  the  not-so-unique 
spectacle  of  practical  men  trying  to  cope  with 
practical  problems.  .  .  .  [He]  lucidly  traces 
the  interaction  between  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  We  see  how  the  leaders  of  different 
schools  of  thought  conveniently  fabricate  im¬ 
ages  of  the  outer  world  which  accord  with  the 
ambitions  of  divergent  interests  in  the  power 
structure.  In  short,  there  is  no  static  definition 
of  ‘national  interest.’  .  .  .  Here  the  essential 
comparability  of  policy-making  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  is  striking.  .  .  .  This  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  analysis  .  .  .  merits  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  by  interested  scholars.”  S.  I.  Ploss 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1151  D  ’67  650w 
“[The  author]  demonstrates  through  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  periodical  literature  and  party 
congress  reports  that  Khrushchev  constantly 
had  to  fight  to  maintain  his  position  and  to 
carry  out  his  policies.  Khrushchev  finally  lost 
the  battle,  but  he  left  a  legacy  of  a  trend  to¬ 
wards  reform  in  Soviet  theory  and  practice, 
according  to  the  author.  A  mature  and  thought¬ 
ful  study,  the  book  is  highly  recommended  for 
research  collections.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:3962  S  1  ’66  190w 
“Internal  conflict  is  portrayed  as  ‘a  contin¬ 
uous  and  crucial  fact  of  Soviet  political  life’, 
and  Professor  Linden’s  painstaking  analysis 
does  much  to  bear  out  this  contention.  .  .  . 
[He]  conveys  an  impression  of  good  sense  and 
of  persisting  shrewdness  in  spotting  the  anom¬ 
alies  in  the  official  Soviet  portrayal  of  events 
.  .  .  [and]  offers  some  illuminating  insights  into 
the  shadowy  but  highly  important  role  played 
by  Suslov,  as  chief  Party  ideologist,  in  all  the 
inner  Party  struggles  in  which  Khrushchev  was 
engaged.  ...  A  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Khrushchev  era  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  under¬ 
standing  present-day  Soviet  actions:  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Linden’s  study  is  an  extremely  useful 
contribution  to  this  field.” 

TLS  p371  My  4  ’67  600w 


LINDEN,  RONALD.  Books  and  libraries:  a 
guide  for  students.  308p  $6  Philosophical  lib. 
028.7  Libraries  and  readers.  Reference 
books  66-7832 

For  “British  students  .  .  .  written  by  a 

British  librarian.  .  .  .  Roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  text  is  devoted  to  .  .  .  the  reference  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  major  fields  of  human  knowledge 
and  activity.  [There  is  a]  chapter  on  career 
literature.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


‘‘[This]  is  completely  British  in  approach 
(e.g.  it  has  but  a  single,  passing  mention  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  its  classification,  or  its 
publications) :  for  use  by  British  undergradu¬ 
ates,  it  seems  well  done.” 

Choice  4:136  Ap  ’67  IlOw 


Mr.  Linden  offers  little  to  surprise  or  de¬ 
light  the  American  reader.  His  book  is  a 
workmanlike,  straightforward,  and  conventional 

presentation  of  fundamental  library  skills . 

The  generally  colorless  prose,  the  self-conscious 
u.se  of  ‘real-life’  examples,  and  the  deadpan, 
frequently  condescending  tone  make  it  seem 
likely  that  Mr.  Linden’s  efforts  to  instruct  will 
probably  be  about  as  unsuccessful  as  most  of 
ours  have  been,  and  lor  about  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  .  .  .  Purchase  by  an  American  library 
is  recommended  only  to  those  who  .  .  .  may 
wish  to  have  comprehensive  collections  of  such 
instructional  manuals”  ’T.  J.  Galvin 

Library  J  92:217  Ja  16  ’67  430w  [TAJ 


LINDQUIST,  JENNIE  D.  The  crystal  tree; 
pictures  by  Mary  Chalmers.  297p  $3.95  Har¬ 
per 

64-16658 

Nancy  of  The  Golden  Name  Day  (BRD  1955) 
and  The  Little  Silver  House  (BRD  1960)  “is 
going  to  live  in  the  little  silver  house  as 
soon  as  her  mother  is  well  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital.  The  house  has  been  closed  for 
thirty  years,  and  Nancy  and  her  friends  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  ninety-five  days  to  pass 
before  it  will  be  opened  and  made  ready  for 
her  family.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  three  to  five.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  8  ’67  50w 
“[This]  is  bland  fare.  .  .  .  Nancy  and  her 
friends  get  interested  in  the  house,  and  for 
several  months  and  200  pages  they  explore 
its  history.  They  are  all  good  people  and 

they  do  a  thorough  job  of  research,  but  the 

story  is  [tedious].”  Elizabeth  Tornquist 
Book  Week  pl2  Ja  15  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  40w 
“Like  the  other  books,  this  one  is  complete 
in  Itself  and  tells  the  kind  of  friendly,  happy 
story,  full  of  old-fashioned  event.s  and  charm¬ 
ing  domestic  details,  that  girls,  particularly 
tho.se  under  ten.  savor  fully  and  remember 

with  pleasure.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:705  D  ’66  190w 
“In  this  new  story,  set  in  the  early  I900’s 
in  a  rural  Swedish-Amerlcan  community, 
Nancy  and  her  friends  piece  together  all  they 
can  learn  about  the  former  owners  of  the  old 
house  from  such  varied  clues  as  a  portrait  of 
a  young  girl,  diamond  writing  on  a  window, 
and  a  tiny  crystal  tree  a  neighbor  remembers 
seeing  there.  This  is  a  warm,  friendly,  ideal¬ 
ized  world  inhabited  with  equally  friendly 
Idealized  people.  Libraries  owning  the  ea.rller 
books  will  probably  want  this.”  Amy  Kellman 
Library  J  91:6193  D  15  ’66  160w 


LINDSAY,  JOHN  V.  Journey  Into  politics; 
some  informal  observations.  162p  $4  Dodd 
320.973  U.S. — Politics  and  government 

67-16222 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  presents  “his 
reasons  for  going  into  politics  and  some  of 
the  ideas  he  has  expressed  during  his  various 
campaigns  for  election  to  Congress  and  for 
the  mayoralty.  As  a  liberal  Republican  .  .  . 
[he  discusses]  Congress,  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  NATO,  the  Supreme  Court,  [and]  na¬ 
tional  and  local  politics.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[Mayor  Lindsay]  covers  a  large  hunk  of 
territory  in  a  somewhat  sketchy,  hurried  way. 

.  .  .  There  is  little  rich  humor,  wry  commen¬ 
tary  or  razor-sharp  insight  into  affairs  tha< 
deeply  affect  his  mind  and  heart.  But  what 
there  is  (and  there  is  reason  to  believe  Mr. 
Lindsay  wrote  it  himself)  does  provide  a  hint 
as  to  why  he  appears  to  be  making  some 
headway  against  the  mountain  of  decay,  dis¬ 
illusion  and  distrust  that  has  permeated  ’un¬ 
governable’  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Since,  for  the 
most  part,  the  book  was  written  before  Lindsay 
made  up  his  mind  to  run  for  Mayor,  there 
is  relatively  little  in  it  about  his  development 
[in  that  office].”  Rav  Robinson 

Book  World  plO  O  29  ’67  lOOOw 
“[Mayor  Lindsay]  expresses  himself  lucidly, 
a.nd  oooasioofiily  reveals  a  gift  for  the 
bon  mot.  [His]  supporters  in  both  parties  will 
applaud  the  publication  of  his  forthright 
criticism  of  the  conservative  element  among 
Republicans.  New  Yorkers  may  find  comfort 
in  his  concluding  statement:  ‘Changes  are  im¬ 
perative.  For  the  United  States  of  the  nine¬ 
teen-sixties  should  not  be  remembered  by 
future  generations  as  a  country  that  won 
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LINDSAY,  J.  V. — Continued 
supremacy  in  outer  space  but  lost  the  struggle 
for  a  better  way  of  life  in  its  cities.’  [The] 
book  is  recommended  for  large  political  science 
collections  and  for  most  libraries  in  New  York 
State.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:3428  O  1  '67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Kincaid 

Library  J  92:4639  D  15  '67  lOOw  [YA] 


“The  first  131  pages  cover  Lindsay’s  lonely 
years  in  Congress.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter 

entitled  ‘Commitment  to  the  City’  reads  like 
one  of  his  early  campaign  speeches.  .  .  .  Lind¬ 
say  the  writer,  then,  has  not  done  what 
Lindsay  the  Mayor  does — walk  into  the  big 
trouble,  like  Harlem,  and  get  other  men  in¬ 
terested  in  following  him.  .  .  .  [He]  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  dead  issue  of  immigration 
.  .  .  but  doesn’t  say  a  word  about  the  live 
issue,  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Other  chapters  do  little 
more  than  restate  the  obvious  .  .  .  The  title 
gives  a  false  impression  that  the  book  is 
autobiographical.  In  fact,  only  one  of  the 
half-dozen  anecdotes  he  tells  give  any  insight 
into  Lindsay  the  man.”  Richard  Reeves 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  N  6  ’67  lOOOw 


LING,  DWIGHT  L.  Tunisia;  from  protectorate 
to  republic.  273p  il  $7.50  Ind.  univ.  press 
961  Tunisia — History.  Tunisia — Politics  and 
government  67-63013 

An  “account  of  the  Tunisian  political  scene 
from  the  establishment  of  the  French  protec¬ 
torate  in  the  1880’s  to  final  independence  in  1959 
and  the  subsequent  strengthening  of  Bourguiba’s 
rule  over  the  Tunisian  Republic  in  the  1960’s.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  useful,  factual,  mostly  political  account. 
Less  analytical,  and  tailored  to  a  different  scale 
than  Clement  [H.]  Moore’s  Tunisia  since  Inde¬ 
pendence  IBRD  1965],  the  book  seeks  to  establish 
a  reasonably  reliable  record.  This  record  is  com¬ 
piled  from  government  documents,  books,  ar¬ 
ticles,  newspapers,  and  party  publications,  and. 
the  author  tells  us.  twenty-seven  interviews  and 
numerous  conversations  with  a  wide  range  of 
Tunisians.  The  author  lets  the  facts  speak,  and 
he  .[udiciously  abstains  from  allowing  himself  to 
project  interpretation.”  R.  M.  Brace 
Am  Hist  R  73:190  O  ’67  320w 
Choice  4:1156  D  ’67  80w 

“Although  social,  religious,  and  economic  con¬ 
siderations  are  not  neglected,  the  main  emphasis 
is  upon  the  sequence  of  political  events.  Mr. 
Ling,  who  is  professor  of  history  at  Depauw 
University,  knows  the  Tunisian  people  and  their 
leaders  and  views  them  sympathetically.  'The 
book  is  profusely  documented  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  references  to  source  materials  and  to  other 
detailed  studies  of  Tunisia  under  the  French 
and  under  the  Republic.  This  is  a  fast-moving 
compact  story,  which  reads  easily  and  well.  It  is 
recommended  for  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  interested  in  the  newly  emerging  North 
African  states.”  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  92:1498  Ap  1  ’67  190w 


LING,  TREVOR.  Buddha,  Marx,  and  God;  some 
aspects  of  religion  in  the  modern  world.  227d 
$8  St  Martins 

200.1  Religion — Philosophy.  Buddha  and 
Buddhism  67-10332 

“To  the  author  .  .  .  the  important  question 
today  is  not  whether  religion  has  become  mori¬ 
bund.  but  what  new  forms  it  is  likely  to  take 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  West,  and  how  these 
will  concern  the  Church.  This  question  in  mind. 
Prof.  Ling  examines  the  ‘religious  aspect  of 
human  affairs’  in  connection  with  Buddhi.sm 
on  the  one  hand  and  Marxism  on  the  other, 
and  Western  religion  in  the  light  of  both.” 
(America)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Contains  some  illuminating  Insights  into  the 
present  so-called  religious  ‘renewal,’  which,  for 
the  author,  is  a  most  convincing  sign  that 
Western  religious  tradition  is  still  very  much 
alive.”  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:690  My  6  ’67  120w 
“[The  book’s]  somewhat  miscellaneous  char¬ 
acter  gives  it  points  of  contact  with  numerous 
other,  on  the  whole  more  specialized  works 
(which  are  identified  in  a  useful  five-page  bib¬ 
liography),  but  it  neither  simply  duplicates  nor 
replaces  any  one  of  them.  The  work  is  uneven 
in  both  content  and  style,  so  that  its  value 
ranges  from  mediocre  to  very  good.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  part  on  ‘Theology  and  Reli¬ 


gion’  is  so  incompletely  developed  and  so  rel¬ 
atively  disorganized  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  ‘Marxism 
and  Religion’  is  instructive,  interesting,  and 
generally  well  written,  and  warrants  the  book  s 
inclusion  in  an  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  4:1002  N  ’67  170w 
“The  critical  and  analytic  portions  of  the 
book  are  excellent  correctives  to  ideological 
views  of  historic  Buddhism,  Marxism  and 
Christian  blblicism.  Unfortunately,  Ling  is  ra¬ 
ther  stingy  in  his  theological  prescription. 

Christian  Century  84:17'7  F  8  ’67  70w 
TLS  p250  Mr  23  '67  650w 


LING,  TREVOR.  Prophetic  religion.  179p  $5  St 
Martins 

201  Christianity  66-19251 

In  this  study  of  Christianity  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  “relationship  in  the  early  Church  be¬ 
tween  prophetic  religion  and  the  essence  of 
catholicity.  It  is  with  the  exploring  of  this  re¬ 
lationship  that  this  book  is  concerned,  and  with 
some  of  the  implications  which  this  may  have 
for  the  life  of  the  Church  today.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Ling  concludes  by  urging  ‘the  Catholicity  of 
Christ’ — a  prophetic  religion  neither  religiously 
nor  culturally  exclusive.  Ling’s  exposition  is 
lucid  and  as  sound  as  the  very  familiar  scholars 
he  cites.  .  .  .  Useful  for  the  interested  layman; 
of  limited  use  in  college  courses  in  religion.” 
Choice  4:1002  N  ’67  140w 
“In  this  closely- reasoned  study.  Mr.  Ling 
demonstrates  that  the  prophetic  spirit  which  op¬ 
posed  the  scribal  tradition  descended  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New  and  was  there  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  catholicity  of  belief  and  practice. 
He  then  states  that  today  both  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  Fundamentalism,  having  scribal  ele¬ 
ments,  do  not  live  up  to  the  prophetic  cathol¬ 
icity  of  Christ.  .  .  .  [The  author]  ends  not  by 
defending  any  one  current  variety  of  Christi¬ 
anity  but  by  positing  a  path  toward  the  goal  of 
what  he  calls  ‘Reformed  Catholicism.’  An  inter¬ 
esting  essay  in  ecumenism.”  Elizabeth  Frazer 
Library  J  92:121  Ja  1  ’67  150w 


LINGS,  MARTIN.  Shakespeare  in  the  light  of 
sacred  art.  130p  $5  Humanities  press 

822  Shakespeare,  William — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  66-19246 

The  author  “is  concerned  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  out  of  place  in  his  empirical 
and  inquiring  age.  .  .  .  [He  considers]  that  the 
greater  plays  are  all,  in  one  way  or  another, 
allegories  of  Everyman’s  journey  towards  sal¬ 
vation  or  sanctification,  and  that  the  greatest 
of  them  are  those  in  which  the  allegory  is  most 
complete  and  comprehensible.”  (TLS)  The 
plays  discussed  are  Henry  IV,  Hamlet.  Othello, 
Measure  for  Measure,  Macbeth.  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Cymbeline,  The  Winter’s 
Tale  and  The  Tempest. 


'Th.e  Christian  ‘problem’  in  Shakespeare  is 
receiving  much  attention.  .  .  .  Paul  Siegel  in 
Shakespearean  Tragedy  and  The  Elizabethan 
Compromise  [BRD  1957]  offers  the  best  discus¬ 
sion  to  date.  Lings’  study  is  not  Impressive, 
not  convincing.” 

Choice  4:162  Ap  ’67  180w 
“[’This]  book  is  .  .  .  an  attempt,  often  In- 
t®resting,  always  Ingenious  and  sometimes  so¬ 
phistical,  to  vindicate  certain  strongly  personal 
predispositions  by  the  formulation  of  a  general 
and  do.gmatic  critical  theory.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
Dr.  Lings  to  make  his  own  perverse  evaluations 
IS  not  in  question;  his  didactic  exposition  of 
meanings  is  another  matter.  .  .  .  Above  all, 
his  preoccupation  with  absolute  symbols  tempts 
Dr.  Lings  into  unacceptable  straining  of  dra- 
niatio  sense.  .  .  .  When  he  [considers  the  plays 
in  terms  of  the  theatre],  his  general  advice  Is 
^mlrable  .  .  [but  his]  partialities,  like  so 
many  in  the  book,  belong  to  Dr.  Lings,  not  to 
Shakespeare. 

TLS  p260  Mr'30  ’67  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Terence  Hawkes 

Yale  R  56:560  Je  ’67  360w 


LININGTON,  ELIZABETH.  See  Egan,  L. 


link.  ARTHUR  S.,  ed.  The  papers  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  v2.  See  Wilson,  W. 
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LINNEMANN,  ETA.  Jesus  of  the  parables: 
mtroduction  and  exposition  [tr.  from  3d 
German  ed.  by  John  Sturdy!  [Eng  title: 
Parables  of  Jesus].  218p  $4.95  Harper 
226  Jesus  Christ — Parables  66-72891 


The  author  "gives  first  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  nature  of  parables  and  their  ex¬ 
position,  then  an  exposition  of  eleven  para¬ 
bles  to  illustrate  her  Introduction  [with 
not^].  ’  (TL.S)  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
published  in  Gei-man  as  Glelchnisse  Jesu. 
EinfUhrung  und  Auslegung. 


Choice  4:1003  N  ’67  140w 
"Miss  Linnemann,  an  accomplished  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  extricates  Jesus’  parables 
from  their  situation  in  early  Christian  com¬ 
munity  life,  holds  them  up  to  view  and  then 
relocates  them  in  that  community.  In  whose 
context  they  can  best  be  understood.  Serious 
scholarship,  helpful  for  preachers.” 

Christian  Century  84:16  Ja  4  ’67  60w 
“An  excellent  discussion  of  the  parable  as  a 
rhetorical  form.  .  .  .  [The  author]  shows  that 
far  from  being  simply  a  tale,  a  parable  is  a 
serious  attempt  by  a  speaker  to  persuade  his 
listener  to  agree  with  him.  ...  A  key  con¬ 
tribution  of  Miss  Linnemann’s  study  is  her 
discovery  of  the  phenomenon  of  ‘interlocking,’ 
by  which  the  narrator  concedes  to  his  listeners 
by  relating  certain  aspects  of  experience  which 
cannot  be  disputed:  in  this  way  he  hopes  to 
sway  the  verdict  of  his  audience  on  some  other 
item.  .  .  .  For  religious  collections  In  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  92:1164  Mr  15  ’67  250w 
“In  this  comparatively  short  book  [the 
author]  has  made  a  seriously  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  immense  volume  of  theological 
writing  that  has  gathered  round  tlie  parables  of 
Jesus.  .  .  .  The  section  in  the  introduction  on 
‘The  parables  as  Sayings  of  Jesus’  is  outstand¬ 
ingly  good  and  essential  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  book.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that 
while  genuinely  learned  scholarship  is  evident 
in  the  critical  apparatus,  the  introductory  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  expositions  are  in  simple  prose, 
which  has  been  very  well  translated  by  John 
■Sturdy.” 

TLS  p767  Ag  25  ’66  340w 


provender.  While  others  gather  for  the  granary, 
Frederick  lolls,  putting  his  stock  in  sustenance 
for  the  soul.  And  when  food  and  spirits  run 
low  in  the  long  winter,  Frederick  cheers  his 
companions  with  reminiscences  of  the  sun’s 
warmth,  the  colors  of  the  meadow — and  his 
poetry.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Preschool  to 
grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ’67 
270w 

.“What  begins  as  a  charming  fable  degenerates 
at  the  climax  into  ungrammatical  doggerel.  The 
distinguished  illustrations,  too,  lapse  into 
banality.  They  are  effective,  however,  in  con¬ 
veying  seasonal  changes  in  the  old  stone  wall, 
and  the  little  field  mice  are  immediately  endear¬ 
ing.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:196  Ap  ’67  160w 
“This  anti-Aesop  fable  does  not  take  Itself 
too  seriously  while  proving  that  mice  and  men 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone;  the  story  ends  in  a 
shy  little  rhyming  joke  that  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  can  recognize  as  one  of  their  own.  The 
collage  drawings  show  stylized  mice  against  a 
backdrop  of  bright  scenery  resembling  stage 
settings.  This  is  a  splendid  achievement  in  pure 
design  that  will  enhance  the  natural  taste  of 
young  readers  while  entertaining  them.”  J.  C. 
Thomson 

Library  J  92:2445  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  11  ’67  160w 
“This  captivating  book  Is  about  a  field 
mouse,  but  it  sings  a  hymn  of  praise  to  poets 
in  a  gentle  story  that  is  illustrated  with  gaiety 
and  charm.  The  mice  are  plump  little  crea¬ 
tures  with  round,  wondering  eyes  and  the 
backgrounds  of  the  pages  echo  in  soft  tones 
the  appropriate  colors  of  the  seasons  Frede¬ 
rick  enjoys.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:42  J1  22  ’67  120w 


LIPM/yvj,  JEAN,  jt.  auth.  American  folk  paint¬ 
ing.  See  Black,  M. 


LINNER,  B  IRQ  ITT  A.  Sex  and  society  In 

Sweden,  by  Birgitta  Llnn4r;  In  collaboration 
with  Richard  J.  Litell;  with  a  pref.  by  Lester 
A.  Kirkendall;  phot,  by  Lennart  Nilsson. 
204p  $5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

301.41  Sex  instruction.  Sex  customs.  Sexual 
ethics  66-11711 

“A  family  counselor  at  the  Stockholm  Family 
Counseling  Bureau,  and  author  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion  textbooks,  describes  the  evolution  of  the 
.Swedish  attitude  toward  sexual  activities.  .  .  . 
The  Swedish  solutions  to  the  problems  of  il¬ 
legitimacy,  venereal  disease  and  illegal  abor¬ 
tions  are  explained.  An  .  .  .  appendix  quotes 
sex  education  materials  used  in  some  public 
schools.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Since  there  has  been  no  comprehensive 
study  of  Swedish  sexual  attitudes,  much  of  the 
data  is  drawn  from  [the  author’s]  own  exten¬ 
sive  experience  as  a  counselor.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Linner 
is  frankly  in  favor  of  a  permissive  attitude 
toward  premarital  sex  and  offers  a  well- 
reasoned  argument  for  her  point  of  view.  For 
college  and  public  libraries.”  A.  M.  Fasick 
Library  J  92:2171  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  is  an  important  book.  .  .  .  [It]  pre¬ 
sents  a  vision,  a  blueprint,  and  a  reality.  The 
vision  is  of  a  future  when  men  and  women 
will  live  as  absolute  equals  in  a  society  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  fulfillment  ip  their  ‘human 
roles.’  ’The  blueprint  consists  or  sixty  pages  of 
sex  education  material  for  children  and  young 
people.  The  reality  is  a  report  documenting  the 
state  of  sexual  affairs  in  Sweden  now.  .  .  . 
Because  Mrs.  LlnnSr  is  clear-eyed  and  realistic, 
she  sees — and  reports — the  gap  between  the 
dream  and  the  fact.  .  .  .  The  book  merits 
serious  attention  by  anyone  who,  like  Mrs. 
Li)m4r,  dreams  of  a  world  in  which  men  and 
women  share  life  to  the  full,  and  in  which 
they  do  not  have  to  cross  a  field  that  is  mined 
with  guilt,  unwanted  pregnancies,  abortions, 
and  venereal  disease  in  order  to  reach  the 
garden  of  Eden.”  George  Krupp 

Sat  R  50:26  J1  29  ’67  8(]0w 


LIONNI,  LEO.  Frederick,  unp  col  il  $3.50  Pan¬ 
theon  bks. 

Mice — Stories  67-6482 

“One  of  a  family  of  five  field  mice,  Frederick 
neither  sows  nor  reaps;  he  doesn’t  lay  up  any 


LIPPARD,  LUCY  R.  Pop  art;  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Lawrence  Alloway,  Nancy  Marmer 
[and]  Nicolas  Galas.  216p  il  col  11  $7.50 
Praeger 


709.04  Modernism  (Art)  66-21787 

“Pop  Art’s  central  novelty  and  significance, 
perhaps,  lies  in  its  sanction  of  commercial 
products  as  subject  matter.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
This  book  traces  the  movement’s  growth  and 
precursors,  and  discusses  its  manifestations  in 
New  York,  England,  California,  Europe  and 
Canada.  Bibliography. 


“In  contrast  to  Rublowsky’s  Pop  Art  [BRD 
1965]  this  book  aims  at  serious  art  critical  and 
historical  analysis  of  the  Pop  movement.  .  .  . 
While  these  essays  are  uneven  in  quality,  they 
all  contain  important  insights,  and  together 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  Pop  Art. 
This  book  should  be  of  interest  and  use  to  all 
students.” 

Choice  4:526  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Century  84:177  F  8  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  87:413  D  29  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:227  Ap  ’67  270w  [YA] 
“Perhaps  Pop  has  had  its  big  moment,  but 
its  memory  lingers  on,  and  the  popular  demand 
for  texts  on  it  persists.  This  fully  illustrated 
survey  of  its  many  manifestations  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  libraries.  There  is  a  good  bibliography.” 
M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  92:564  F  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  73:481  Ap  7  ’67  2000w 
“[Miss  Lippard’s]  style  is  earnest  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  and  she  has  a  command  of  recent  art 
history  which  is  effectively  put  to  use  amid  the 
current  anarchy  of  values.  .  .  .  She  and  her 
contributors  bring  some  valuable  documenta¬ 
tion — and  some  contradictory  opinions — to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  [However] 
there  is  one  curious  feature  of  the  book,  the 
extremely  good  selection  of  photographs  and 
their  layout  which,  in  juxtaposing  Pop  images 
with  earlier  Dada  and  folk  art  versions,  seems 
to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  case  for 
Pop’s  originality.  In  addition,  the  book  is  not 
the  necessary  one  on  the  subject:  it  does  not 
make  a  substantial  case  for  Pop’s  formal 
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LIPPARD,  L.  R.- — Continued 

achievements,  nor  does  it  really  come  to  g-rips 
with  the  problem  of  content  which  the  style 
raises.”  J.  R.  Mellow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plG  Ap  2  ’67  2000w 

Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  50:40  N  25  ’67  310w 

“Lucy  Lippard  provides  the  most  coherent 
essay  because  she  adopts  the  most  promising 
theme,  that  of  New  York  Pop.  .  .  .  Her  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  five  artists — AVarhol,  Lichtenstein 
Wesselmann,  Rosenquist  and  Claes  Oldenburg — 
is  more  than  satisfactory.  But  she  does  not 
present  a  convincing  case  for  including  these 
particular  artists  in  a  grouping  which  excludes 
Johns  and  Rauschenberg.  .  .  .  [Lawrence 

Alloway’s  essay  on  British  Pop  provides]  what 
is  primarily  a  piece  of  social  history.  He  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  painters,  sculptors,  critics  and  archi¬ 
tects  who  based  their  common  programme  on 
‘the  pleasurable  filling  of  a  role  in  urban  life’. 
.  .  .  [However]  Nicolas  Calas’s  ‘Pop  Icons’  is 
entirely  different  in  character  from  the  other 
contributions  and  it  suffers  by  comparison.  The 
tone  is  portentous:  and  the  points  are  made  in 
a  heavy-handed  manner  that  converts  the  half- 
truth  into  nonsens^” 

TLS  pl20  F  16  ’67  1160w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxvi  autumn  ’67  130w 


LIPSET,  SEYMOUR  MARTIN,  jt.  ed..  Class, 
status,  and  power  [2d  ed].  See  Bendix,  R. 


LIPSET,  SEYMOUR  MARTIN,  jt.  ed.  Social 
structure  and  mobility  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  See  Smelser.  N.  J. 


LIPSITZ,  LOU.  Cold  water.  68p  $4;  pa  $1.86 
Wesleyan  univ.  press 

811  67-16228 

This  is  the  author’s  first  book  of  poetry. 
“In  many  of  these  poems,  he  speaks  directly  of 
particular  events:  the  March  on  Washington, 
the  Watts  riots,  the  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  In  many  more,  it  is,  the  individual 
person  that  engages  his  attention:  the  beaten 
prizefighter,  the  truck  driver  plowing  arrogant¬ 
ly  through  city  traffic,  the  man  and  wornan  in 
a  moment  of  intimate  emotion.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Some  of  these  poems  have,  previously 
appeared  in  various  literary  periodicals. 


“Social  concern  transmitted  through  an  odd 
assortment  of  logic  and  static.  Lipsitz  has  per¬ 
ceptive  eyes  and  ears  [for  the  problems  and  de¬ 
lusions  of  mid-20th-century  America  but  his 
poetic  pen  is  average.  •  Readers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  involved  with  Lipsitz’  youth,  his  oc¬ 
casional,  honest  well-turned  phrases,  and  his 
contemporary  voice.  .  .  .  For  the  complete 

American  poetry  collection.” 

Choice  4:982  N  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:90  Ag  ’67  240w 

“[Mr.  Llpsitz’s]  power  lies  principally  in  the 
immediacy  and  reality  of  the  impressions  his 
poems  convey  and  in  the  urgency  of  the  social 
concern  and  political  engagement  which  form 
their  sound  foundation.  Sincerity  and  compas¬ 
sion  are  the  most  apparent  attributes  of  his 
singularly  personal  voice.  .  .  .  [His  poems]  can 
and  should  speak  to  a  wide  audience.  Although 
[this  book]  is  not  a  work  of  the  greatest  mo¬ 
ment,  it  IS  warmly  commended  for  libraries 
which  serve  readers — and  potential  readers — of 
poetry.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  92:587  F  1  '67  200w 


LIPSET,  SEYMOUR  MARTIN,  ed.  Student  poli¬ 
tics.  4U3p  $8.95  Basic  bks. 

301.15  Students — Political  activity 

67-23817 

Fifteen  contributors  analyze  student  attitudes 
and  demonstrations  in  various  countrle.s.  and 
•'trace  undergraduate  political  activity  from 
jesterday’s  aloof  elite  groups  to  organizations 
that  serve  today’s  mass  student  enrollment.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“Properly  speaking,  this  is  a  study  in  com¬ 
parative  education,  since  student  movements 
throughout  the  world  are  reported  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  .  .  .  The  key  question,  of  course,  is  wheth¬ 
er  a  study  of  student  movements  in  other  na¬ 
tions  can  shed  any  light  on  the  American 
phenomenon.  The  book  assumes  that  it  can, 
iDUt  that  basic  assumption  could  well  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  greater  detail.  .  .  .  For  those  who  re¬ 
cognize  the  critical  need  for  sociological  analy¬ 
sis  of  contemporary  college  life,  Lipset  has 
performed  a  distinct  service.”  M.  P.  Sheridan 
America  117:321  S  23  '67  360w 

“A  hardback,  expensive  version  of  a  recent 
issue  of  Compai-ative  Education  Review.  Li¬ 
braries  stocking  the  Review  should  not  buy 
this  book.  Other  libraries  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider  these  essays  on  their  merits,  which  are 
uneven.  Written  by  various  social  scientists 
.  .  .  in  one  of  three  modes:  journalistic,  re¬ 
counting  selected  events  with  commentary; 
the  one-shot  attitude  survey;  .  .  .  and  pastiche. 

The  book  is  indexed  and  annotated 
throughout.  The  topic  is  hot.” 

Choice  4:1(151  N  ’67  140w 

“Jean-Pierre  Worms  effectively  reviews  the 
French  student  movement;  other  sociologists 
examine  the  ‘indiscipline’  of  collegians  at  such 
divergent  cities  as  Ibadan,  Warsaw,  and  Ran¬ 
goon,  and  in  Montreal.  .  .  .  Most  appalling  is 
the  report  on  Latin -American  organizational 
activists,  students  whose  political  license  robs 
their  teachers  of  academic  freedom  and  finan¬ 
cial  security.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  some  of  these 
reviews  are  marred  by  too  much  ‘soclologese’ 
incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  inner  circle. 
Although  valuable  as  source  materia],  with  full 
bibliographical  notes  for  each  section,  this 
■volume  is  not  recommended  for  wide  purchase. 
It  should  be  bought  with  sociologists  and 
.specialists  in  comparative  education  primarily 
in  mind.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  92:2764  Ag  ’67  260w 


LIPSYTE,  ROBERT.  The  contender.  182p  $3.60 

Harper 

67-19623 

“In  this  first  novel  for  young  readers  a  sports 
writer  for  The  New  York  Times  [tells  the  story 
of  a  Negro  boy,  Alfred  Brooks,  who]  .  .  .  finds 
and  tests  his  strengths  and  capacities  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  ring.  As  his  blunt,  concerned 
white  mentor  [Donatelli]  puts  it.  ‘You’ve 
learned  to  work  hard,  to  concentrate.  To  climb.’ 
Lacking  the  requisite  killer  instinct.  [Alfi]  .  .  . 
abandons  the  idea  of  boxing  as  a  profession,  but 
is  now  able  to  return  to  school,  rescue  a  junkie 
friend  and  aim  at  taking  part  in  a  black-run 
recreation  center  for  other  ghetto  children  who 
may  also  learn  in  the  ring  that  ‘anyone  can  be 
taught  how  to  fight.  A  contender,  that  you  have 
to  do  yourself.’  ”  (NY  'Times  Bk  R) 


“In  the  manner  of  modern  adult  fiction. 
Lipsyte  writes  from  deeply  within  the  boy’s  self 
and  the  life  of  the  ghetto.  The  reader  suffers 
with  Alf’s  humiliations,  is  stirred  by  his  striv¬ 
ings.  Mechanics  disappear,  and  between  reader 
and  struggling  boy  no  obstacle  stands.  A  fine 
book  in  which  interest  combines  with  com¬ 
passion  and  enlightenment.”  E.  B.  Hungerford 
Book  World  pt  2,  p38  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  350w  [YA] 

“[The  book  contains]  some  pretty  explosive 
situations,  with  writing  to  match,  yet  the  pic¬ 
ture  mirrors  the  times.”  M.  W.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 
180w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:181  N  10  ’67  50w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:759  D  ’67  190w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Susan  O’Neal 

Library  J  92:4262  N  15  ’67  270w  [YA] 

“The  material  is  so  neatly  and  obviously 
manipulated  that  virtue  will  have  to  be  its  own 
reward  because  ‘The  Contender’ — as  a  whole — 
fails  as  believable  fiction.  In  several  of  its  parts, 
however,  didacticism'  recedes,  and  lo.  there  is 
life!  In  particular,  whenever  Lipsyte  writes 
about  boxing  itself  he  indicates  how  intensely 
evocative  he  can  be  and  he  moves  the  reader 
beyond  maxims  into  participation.  Lipsyte  is 
most  convincing  in  his  unfolding  of  the  inner 
transformation  of  a  boy  gone  slack  into  a  boxer 
gradually  responding  to  different  and  compelling 
rhythms  as  he  is  driven  by  self-stretching  im¬ 
peratives,  as  emotional  as  they  are  physical.” 
Nat  Hen'ioff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  12  ’67  450w 


LIPSITZ,  LEWIS.  See  Lipsitz,  Lou 
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LIPSYTE,  ROBERT.  The  masculine  mystique: 
11.  by  Tim  Lewis.  128p  $3.50  New  Am.  lib. 

817  Satire.  American  66-19515 


The  New  York  Times  sportswrlter  here  offers 
“a  satire  on  the  discontent  of  Mrs.  America 
with  mere  home  and  motherhood,  .  .  .  and  her 
urge  to  compete  with  men  in  the  outside  world, 
if  not  displace  them  altogether.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“No,  lady  librarians  of  America,  this  is  not 
the  masculine  counterpart  of  that  book.  It’s 
sure,  safe  reading  for  both  Fanny  Farmer  and 
Fanny  Hill.  .  .  .  What  it  amounts  to  is  one 
man’s  analysis  of  that  book  and  similar  best¬ 
sellers  which  blew  the  top  off  the  kitchen  stove. 
Somehow,  the  woman  got  out,  wants  something, 
and  is  making  life  hell  for  men.  What  does 
she  want?  asks  our  hero.  He’s  not  sure,  but 
in  14  fast-moving  chapters  he  tries  to  figure  it 
out.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lipsyte  is  a  natural  punster 
with  a  flair  for  satire.  His  flndings  may 
flounder,  but  fun  flourishes.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:579  F  1  ’67  140w 
“[This  work]  is  the  archetypical  example  of 
a  writer — and  in  this  case  a  good  writer — being 
used  by  the  publishing  industry  to  put  out, 
at  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  a  product  that 
is  worth  fifty  cents.  .  .  .  Where  Betty  Frledan 
was  the  ladies’  advocate  in  ‘The  Feminine 
Mystique’  IBRD  1963],  Mr.  Lipsyte  is  the  male 
backlash.  .  .  .  No  mercy  is  shown — the  jabs 
are  swift  and  angry  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  also  can  be  funny,  particularly  in  their 
use  of  the  jargon  that  passes  in  our  slick 
magazines  for  sociology.  .  .  .  But  when  all 
is  said  and  overdone,  there  is  only  one  joke 
at  work  here.  It  is  a  valid  joke,  on  a  subject 
long  due  for  lampoon,  and  at  its  proper  length 
— say,  2,500  words — it  would  have  made  a  good 
tart  piece  for  Esquire  or  Playboy.  Padded  out 
.  .  .  the  joke  becomes  redundant  and  heavy.” 
W.  K.  Zinsser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  D  11  ’66  600w 


LIPTZIN,  SOLOMON.  The  Jew  in  American 
literature.  251p  $5.60  Bloch 

810  American  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Jews  in  literature  and  art  66-21078 
“In  this  historical  overview.  Dr.  Liptzln,  con¬ 
siders  the  Jewish  image  as  it  has  appeared  in 
the  work  of  non-Jewish  writers,  particularly  in 
the  early  days  of  this  country’s  history  and  as 
it  has  been  envisioned  by  Jewish  writers  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  changing  social  background.’ 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Liptzln  has.  in  effect,  written  a  tract 
to  return  negativists  to  the  (Zionist?)  fold, 
without  realizing  that  contemporary  American- 
Jewish  literature  is  more  powerful,  complex, 
and  ‘lasting’  than  the  easy,  melodramatic  af¬ 
firmations  of  previous  periods.  [I  am]  troubled 
by  the  lack  of  literary  criticism  in  this  survey. 
Nowhere  does  Mr.  Llptzin  pause  to  explicate 
specific  passages:  ...  he  lists  or  repeats.  .  .  . 
[He]  has  performed  a  necessary  and  valuable 
service  in  surveying  the  field,  but  he  has  not 
stimulated  my  ‘further  thinking  on  looming 
possibilities.’  ”  Irving  Malln 

Am  Lit  38:589  Ja  ’67  460w 
“If  there  is  a  thesis,  it  is  that  the  American 
Jewish  writer  has  been  working  toward  _the 
expression  of  an  individual  identity,  distinct 
from,  but  Influenced  by  his  immigrant  past  and 
today’s  culture.  But  on  the  whole,  the  work 
is  an  objective  study,  making  only  literary 
judgments,  and  bespeaking  the  author’s  aca¬ 
demic  background.  Emphasis  is  on  the  novel, 
though  there  is  some  consideration  of  other 
forms  .  .  .  For  those  who  expect  a  com¬ 
prehensive  literary,  survey,  therefore,  there  will 
be  many  omissions  and  a  seemingly  sketchy 
concern  with  some  writers.  For  the  general 
reader,  however,  this  is  an  effective,  original 
Introduction  and  larger  public  library  collec¬ 
tions.  as  well  as  college  and  university  libraries 
will  find  it  useful.”  R.  T.  Bresler 

Library  J  91:3433  J1  ’66  230w 


LISON-TOLOSAN A,  CARMELO.  Belmonte  de 
los  Caballeros:  a  sociological  study  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  town.  369p  pi  maps  $12  Oxford 

301.3  Social  surveys— Spain.  Aragon.  Spain— 
Social  conditions.  Aragon,  Spain — Social  life 
and  customs  66-73804 

“The  pseudonym  ‘Belmonte’  Is  applied  here 
to  an  Aragonese  center  near  Saragossa  of  under 
1300  inhabitants,  so  strongly  rural  as  to  seem 
more  a  village  than  a  town:  and  some  half- 
dozen  central  sectors  of  its  communal  existence 
are  subjected  to  detailed  analysis.  These  include 


land  ownership,  of  basic  concern  despite  the 
absence  in  the  vicinity  of  large  estates;  stratifi¬ 
cation  by  classes,  groups,  rivalries,  and  genera¬ 
tions;  the  family;  law,  including  the  complex 
body  of  local  customs;  religion,  in  its  pervasive 
impact  upon  every  activity:  and  the  nexus  of 
values  and  assumptions.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


“An  extremely  competent  sociological  analy¬ 
sis  by  a  native  Spaniard,  rendered  into  a  fluent 
if  somewhat  academic  English.  .  .  .  Many  de¬ 
tails  of  Spanish  culture,  history,  everyday  life, 
including  direct  quotations  and  folk  poetry, 
add  to  the  merit  and  readability  of  the  mono¬ 
graph,  without,  however,  equalling  the  charm 
of  the  readable  and  intuitive  approaches  in  two 
other  monographs  of  Spanish  peasant  com¬ 
munities:  [J.  A.]  Pitt-Rlvers’  The  People  of  the 
Sierra  [BRD  1955]  in  Andalusia;  [M.]  Kenny’s  A 
Spanish  Tapestry  [BRD  1963]  in  Castile.  How¬ 
ever,  Belmonte  de  los  Caballeros  is  a  superior 
analysis  as  well  as  providing  another  regional 
variant  of  Spanish  peasant  society,  that  of 
Aragon.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  book  will  be  read 
by  professionals  with  interests  in  peasant  so¬ 
cieties,  the  circum-Medlterranean,  and  Spain.” 

Choice  4:227  Ap  ’67  190w 
“This  book  is  probably  the  most  detailed 
study  of  a  small  Spanish  town  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  English.  It  is  well  organised  and 
clearly  written,  containing  no  more  than  the 
absolute  minimum  of  sociological  jargon.  .  .  . 
Inevitably,  the  author  has  his  blind  spots  and 
at  times  his  perspective  appears  to  be  befogged 
by  political  bias.  He  makes  much  of  the  strikes 
and  anticlerical  violence  that  afflicted  Spain 
during  periods  of  relatively  liberal  government 
but  fails  to  investigate  the  conditions  that 
provoked  them;  and  he  offers  no  serious  analysis 
of  the  social,  religious  and  economic  tension 
bequeathed  the  community  by  the  civil  war  and 
postwar  repression.  ...  Sr  Lisdn-Tolosana’s 
study  is  incomplete  for  lack  of  a  close  clear 
look  at  it.” 

Economist  220:1259  S  24  ’66  480w 
“This  volume  can  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
very  few  significant  inquiries  conducted  along 
modern  scientific  lines  into  the  structure, 
customs,  economy,  and  daily  life  of  a  small 
Spanish  community.  .  .  .  While  attention  focus¬ 
es  upon  the  town’s  present  state,  the  treatment 
is  heavily  historical  in  order  to  clarify  social 
evolution:  indeed,  so  much  use  is  made  of  ma¬ 
terials  dating  from  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century  and,  above  all,  from  the  decades  just 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War  of  1936-1939,  that 
the  book  contributes  richly  to  Spanish  history 
no  less  than  to  contemporary  sociology.  It  is 
in  fact  an  admirable  guide  to  many  features  of 
traditional  Spanish  individual  and  group  life 
still  very  poorly  investigated.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xlii  winter  ’67  220w 


LISPECTOR,  CLARICE.  The  apple  In  the 
dark:  tr.  from  the  Portuguese,  with  an  introd. 
by  Gregory  Rabassa.  361p  $5.95  Knopf 

66-19386 

“Martim,  the  central  character,  ...  is  an 
anti-hero  .  .  .  who  runs  away  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  he  has  murdered  his  wife.  He  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  vague,  confused  life  on  a 
remote  fazenda,  almost  falls  victim  to  the 
strong  personaiity  of  [Vitdria]  his  formidable 
lady  employer  there,  is  half-wllllngly  seduced 
by  her  daft  widowed  cousin  [Ermelinda]  and 
at  last  maneuvers  himself  into  being  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  law.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Originaily 
published  in  1961  as  A  Maga  no  Escuro. 


Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelll 

Best  Sell  27:122  Je  15  ’67  650w 
“[If  the  author]  were  not  already  respected 
as  one  of  Brazil’s  leading  novelists,  [this  nov¬ 
el]  would  establish  her  reputation.  Not  that 
the  book  is  a  great  novel.  In  many  ways  it 
suffers  from  stylistic  lapses  which  detract  from 
its  theme.  Still  Miss  Lispector,  like  so  many 
of  her  fellow  modernists  m  Brazil,  has  broken 
ground  in  this  new  work  which  puts  her  name 
alongside  those  of  JoSo  GuimarSes  Rosa  and 
Graciliano  Ramos.  These  are  authors  .  .  . 

whose  pioneering  efforts  at  radical  departures 
from  established  storytelling  and  traditional 
syntactical  structure  suggest  the  richness  of 
contemporary  Brazilian  literature.”  J.  N.  Good- 
sell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  23  ’67 

5.5nw 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Wolf 

Library  J  92:2430  Je  16  ’67  130w 
“Miss  Lispector  is  an  inspired  and,  at  times, 
beautiful  writer,  but  she  lacks  control:  her 
overwriting  flaws  the  novel,  especially  where 


800 
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L.ISPECTOR,  CLARICE — Gontinued 
she  waxes  lyrical  about  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  minutiae.  Martini’s  flight,  compiete  with 
Edenic  expuision  allusions,  rivals  Geoffrey 
Household’s  ‘Rogue  Male’  [BRD  1939]  in  inten¬ 
sity.  .  .  .  But  when  Miss  Lispector  enters  Mar- 
tim’s  mind,  she  illustrates  the  literary  fact  of 
life  that  female  authors  can  no  more  portray  a 
man’s  search  for  identity  than  a  male  author 
can  convey  a  woman’s  sensations  during  child¬ 
birth.  .  .  .  The  ‘apple’  in  the  novel’s  title  is 
symboiic  not  only  of  Eden  and  knowledge,  but 
risk.  .  .  .  Miss  Lispector  seems  to  suggest  that 
it  is  better  to  be  content  with  the  knowledge 
one  has  of  an  apple  (or  one’s  self)  in  the  dark, 
without  any  assurance  that  when  light  comes 
one  is  better  off.  For  so  capable  a  writer,  one 
wishes  she  had  had  more  to  say."  C.  D.  B. 
Bryan 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p22  S  3  ’67  800w 


“A  fascinating  and  distinguished  work.  .  .  . 
There  are  passages  [here]  that  bring  to  mind 
the  blackest  pages  of  Ivy  Compton-Burnett, 
others  that  recall  the  saddest  passages  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  The  Waves  [BRD  1931].  It  is 
feminine  writing,  but  on  this  very  highest  lev¬ 
el,  and  these  comparisons  are  not  meant  to 
suggest  that  it  is  derivative.  .  .  .  Miss  Lispec¬ 
tor  is  original  and  authentic,  and  her  style  is 
impressive.  [The  work]  is  heavily  invested 
with  symbolism,  used  vividly  and  effectively 
and,  in  general,  discreetly.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rabassa 
has  consistently  found  the  right  words  .  .  . 
and  also  preserved  a  flexible  and  com¬ 
pelling  prose  rhythm.  I  have  serious  res¬ 
ervations  about  his  inti'oduction,  which 
seems  to  me  somewhat  on  the  wrong  track. 
But  The  Apple  in  the  Dark  is  susceptible  to  a 
variety  of  ‘interpretations,’  and  whatever  one 
thinks  it  may  be  about,  ...  it  remains  a  de¬ 
light  to  read.”  R.  F.  Goldman 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  19  ’67  800w 


LISTER.  R.  P.  A  muezzin  from  the  tower  of 
darkness  cries;  travels  in  Turkey;  with  il.  by 
the  author  [Eng  title;  Turkey  observed].  271p 
maps  $5.95  Harcourt 

915.61  Turkey — Description  and  travel 

67-20313 

The  author  describes  his  travels  through 
Turkey.  Index. 


“Mr.  Lister  has  an  imagination  that  causes 
him  to  see  the  Danishmend  emir  as  ‘an  enor¬ 
mous,  bushy-bearded  fellow  in  a  winged  hat  .  .  . 
with  his  battle-axe  propped  up  in  the  umbrella- 
stand.’  This  vision  elaborated  is  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable,  although  hardly  predictable,  and  such 
is  the  charm  of  Mr.  Lister’s  thoroughly  charm¬ 
ing  book.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  indeed,  very 
informative,  but  never  in  the  least  predictable." 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:142  N  ’67  70w 


“This  is  indeed  a  strange  travel  book  on 
present-day  Turkey.  Mr.  Lister’s  basic  approach 
— coupling  travel  narration  with  long  historical 
asides — is  almost  18th  Century  in  flavor  His 
historical  asides  are  at  best  superficial.  .  His 
own  observations  and  experiences  are  something 
else.  .  .  .  One  simply  must  look  with  disbelief 
at  a  person  who  would  characterize  the  beauti¬ 
ful  city  of  Bursa  as  an  ‘  .  .  .  uncommonly 
dreary  town,’  or  the  architecturally  significant 
Anatolian  city  of  Kayseri  as  ‘  ...  a  shabby, 
dusty  battered,  untidy  old  place.  .  .  .’  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  observations  about 
the  Turkish  people  as  a  group,  and  about  their 
present  economic  and  social  circumstances, 
are  valid.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  25  line 
drawings  of  cities,  scenes,  and  people — all  of 
them  remarkably  inept  and  poor."  David  (jeb- 
hard 

Library  J  92:4414  D  I  ’67  190w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  N  19  ’67  170w 
“The  unfashionable  scenes  of  his  travels  make 
it  clear  that  [Lister]  is  not  a  chic  traveller.  Nor 
is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grimly  serious  one. 
He  avoids  both  the  Istanbul  Hilton  and  the 
socio-political  activities  of  the  Justice  Party. 
His  aim  is  simply  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  actual  gram  of  the  country— to  make  the 
best  of  horse-and-buggy  transportation,  sub- 

toxic  food,  and  rooms  shared  with  strangers _ 

and  show  us  through  the  lens  of  his  intelligence, 
bis  wit,  and  his  sense  of  history  what  it  is  like 
He  triumphantly  succeeds.” 

New  Yorker  43:239  N  4  ’67  120w 


LISTER,  RAYMOND.  Victorian  narrative  paint' 
mgs.  159p  il  col  il  $7.50  Potter,  C.N. 

759.2  Paintings,  English  66-24771 

.The  author  “has  chosen  sixty  .  .  .  anecdota 
pictures  of  Victorian  life  and  provided  descrip 
tive  and  critical  commentaries  on  each  picture 


There  is  ‘The  Road  to  Rum’  by  William  Ppwell 
Frith;  ‘The  Pretty  Baa-Lambs’  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown;  ‘Disappointed  Love’  by  Francis  Danby; 
‘The  Blind  Girl’  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais: 
and  ‘All  Hands  to  the  Pumps’  by  .Henry  Scott 
Tuke,  among  ,  ,  .  others."  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography. 


“The  Appendix,  ‘Notes  on  Costume  and  Fash¬ 
ion  as  Shown  in  the  Plates,’  by  Ruth  A.  Green, 
is  a  thoughtful  addition  to  the  text.  Current  in¬ 
terest  in  the  popular  art  of  the  19th  (Century 
will  make  this  a  useful  addition  to  public  li¬ 
braries."  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  92:1146  Mr  15  67  130w 
“[Lister’s]  explanations  of  some  of  the  paint¬ 
ings,  discursive  as  they  are,  sometimes  light  up 
a  meaning  which  would  otherwise  escape  a 
modern  reader.”  E.  H.  Gombrich 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  J1  13  ’67  2100w 
“[Mr.  Lister]  adds,  ingenuousness  of  com¬ 
mentary  apart,  nothing  significant  to  [G.  ]  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  earlier  book  Paintings  of  the  Victorian 
Scene  [1953]  (in  which  nineteen  of  his  sixtv 
plates  were  illustrated).” 

Tl  .<5  nltlK  n  1  ’66  65nw 


LISTON.  ROBERT  A.  On  the  Job  training  and 
where  to  get  it.  190p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64 
Messner 

331.7  Occupations.  Employees — Training 

67-21618 


“Contending  that  two  facets  of  our  economy, 
technological  development  and  general  affluence, 
have  greatly  increased  opportunities  for  the  high 
school  graduate,  the  author  discusses  the  Job 
requirements  and  opportunities  for  servicemen, 
a  variety  of  technicians,  production  and  clerical 
workers  building  tradesmen,  salesmen,  and 
workers  in  transportation,  government,  health, 
and  protective  services.  IBM’s  and  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone’s  various  needs  are  described.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


“Liston’s  volume  answers  a  definite  need  m 
the  career  battlefield  .  .  .  however,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  too  general  and  not  enough  information 
is  given  for  the  student  to  follow  up  the  various 
opportunities.” 

Best  Sell  27:360  D  1  ’67  50w  [TA] 


“Addressed  to  high  school  students  who  do 
not  plan  to  attend  college,  this  well  organized, 
clearly  written  book  offers  sound,  practical  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
semiskilled  and  skilled  trades  but  unskilled  Jobs 
are  not  ignored  or  belittled.  .  .  .  Grades  nine  to 
twelve.”  J.  G.  Russell 

Library  J  92:4262  N  15  ’67  210w  [YA] 


LISTON,  ROBERT  A.  Tides  of  Justice;  the  Su¬ 
preme  court  and  the  Constitution  in  our  time. 
(Delacorte  press  bk)  178p  $3.95  Dial  press 
342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  law.  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  66-31534 

The  author  “explains  the  Constitution  in  re¬ 
gard  to  law  and  the  varying  and  often  conflict¬ 
ing  interpretations  given  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  He  writes  of  the  intense  conflicts 
surrounding  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  ’67  130w  [TA] 

“[Mr.  Liston]  deals  with  the  kinds  of  issues 
normally  covered  in  college  courses  on  con¬ 
stitutional  law — the  limits  of  the  Court’s  pow¬ 
er,  states’  rights,  freedom  of  religion,  civil 
rights,  etc. — and  points  out  what  problems  he 
thinks  the  court  will  face  in  the  future.  By 
using  specific  cases,  [he]  adds  readability  to  his 
book  but  the  content  matter  is  such  that  I 
would  recommend  it  only  for  young  people 
who  already  have  a  good  idea  of  what  law  and 
the  Supreme  Court  are  all  about.”  J.  E.  Clayton 
Book  Week  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  170w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4 
67  13()w 

“[This  book]  provides  capsule  explanations  of 
recent  cases  involving  segregation,  obscenity, 
apportionment,  and  rights  of  defendants  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Gideon  case).  .  .  .  [It]  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  good  reference  text  for 
recent  landmark  cases  and  its  index  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  in  that  it  breaks  down  each  Justice’s 
views  by  topic.”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  92:344  Ja  16  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“[Of  all  the  cases  discussed  in  this  book]  the 
one  on  segregation  of  the  races  is  the  most 
complete  and  most  accurate.”  W.  O.  Douglas 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p2  N  6  ’66  320w 
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LISTON,  ROBERT  A.  Tour  career  In  trans¬ 
portation.  192p  il  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
380.5  Transportation.  Vocational  guidance 

66-8949 

The  author  “surveys  jobs  In  domestic  trans¬ 
portation:  aviation,  motor  bus,  railroad,  truck¬ 
ing,  and  inland  waterway,  covering  a  variety 
of  jobs  from  airline  pilot  to  bus  baggage  clerk. 
.  .  .  Recent  developments  in  eac^  field,  quali¬ 
fications  for  various  jobs  and  possibilities  for 
advancement  [are  included.  Index.]  Grades 
nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“This  work  on  transportation  seems  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  too  broad  a  field,  but  young 
readers  may  choose  what  they  wish  from  the 
volume.” 

Best  Sell  26:369  Ja  1  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  conciseness, 
some  statistical  information  is  presented  in 
a  kind  of  catalog  form.”  Joseph  Kelleher 

Library  J  91:5762  N  15  ’66  90w  tTAl 


LITELL,  RICHARD  J.  Sex  and  society  in 
Sweden.  See  Linndr,  B. 


LITTLE,  I.  M.  D.,  jt.  auth.  Hlggledy  piggledy 
growth  again.  See  Rayner,  A.  C. 


LITTLE,  I.  M.  D.  International  aid;  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  flow  of  public  resources  from  rich 
to  poor  countries,  with  particular  reference 
to  British  policy  by  I.M.D.  Little  and  J.  M. 
Clifford.  360p  $7.60  Aldine  pub. 

338.91  Economic  assistance  [66-2831] 

This  book  begins  with  a  history  of  aid;  the 
second  section  “concentrates  on  problems  of 
aid  recipients:  .  .  .  the  third  examines  donors’ 
problems:  and  the  last  part  [discusses]  .  .  . 
current  and  future  British  aid  policy.  .  .  . 
[The  authors  recommend]  closer  coordination 
among  donors  in  the  field  [and]  .  .  .  conclude 
that,  in  the  case  of  almost  all  donors,  repay¬ 
ment  terms  are  still  far  too  short  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  development  aid.”  (Am  Econ  R) 
Bibliography. 


“[This  book]  is  to  be  lauded  for  Its  excel¬ 
lence  in  sorting  out  the  principles  of  aid-giving 
and  for  its  lucidity  in  analyzing  the  complex 
interrelationships  between  donors’  and  recip¬ 
ients’  problems  within  the  framework  of  de¬ 
velopment  planning.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  [on  Great  Britain]  would  also  apply  to 
U.S.  aid  policy.  .  .  .  The  authors  state  their 
conclusions  forthrightly  and  unambiguously.  .  .  . 
They  .  .  .  believe  that  the  political  impact 
of  aid  could  be  improved  if  Western 
donors  would  concentrate  more  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  worry  less  about 
the  effects  on  their  own  economies  and 
trade,  and  less  about  their  own  political  alms. 
.  .  .  The  real  merit  of  the  book,  however,  does 
not  lie  in  its  (essentially  unsurprising)  con¬ 
clusions — but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the 
authors  sharpen  a  number  of  critical  and  con¬ 
fusing  issues  on  their  way  to  reaching  these 
conclusions.”  G.  M.  Meier 

Am  Econ  R  66:904  S  ’66  600w 


Reviewed  by  John  Pincus 

J  Pol  Econ  74:629  O  ’66  960w 
“Little  treads  delicately  through  the  thickets 
of  ‘the  principles  of  aid-giving.  .  .  .  But 

while  he  is  admirably  clear  in  sorting  out 
the  ethics  and  politics  of  all  the  different  forms 
of  self-interest  involved  in  aid-giving,  the 
clarity  is  more  conceptual  than  practical.  It 
is  easier  to  state  that  aid  should  be  given  to 
maximise  ‘the  political  value  of  development’ 
than  to  show  how  that  would  be  done.  While 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  one  part  that  falls  below 
the  book’s  own  impressive  standard.  Little 
must  be  given  credit  for  an  analysis  sufficient¬ 
ly  subtle  to  demonstrate  that  ald-giving  can 
never  be  guided  by  any  tidy  set  of  principles, 
and  is  bound  to  look  politically  messy.”  Robert 

New  Statesman  71:96  Ja  21  ’66  460w 
“[The  authors’]  extensive  discussion  of  the 
conflicts  between  political  and  economic  mo¬ 
tives  for  aid-giving  is  lucid  and  superior  to 
almost  all  recent  work,  but  their  tone  of 
‘political  confrontation  through  aid’  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  authors  consider  that  aid  does 
involve  sacrifice.  The  opportunities  for  trade 
and  specialization  following  an  expansion  of 
the  international  division  of  labour  would  bring 
benefits,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  subsidy  of  an¬ 
other  country’s  development  is  the  most  ef¬ 


fective  way  of  increasing  income  per  head 
at  home.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Trade  and  Aid 
is  _  excellent  .  .  .  [and]  the  authors’  savage 
criticisms  of  the  aid  practices  and  malpractices 
which  travel  under  such  aliases  as  ‘project 
tying’  and  ‘procurement  tying’  are  superb. 
._.  .  [Yet]  even  a  book  as  definitive  and  at 
times  exceptional  as  International  Aid  contains 
disturbing  minor  errors.” 

TLS  pl39  F  24  ’66  760w 


little,  jean.  Spring  begins  in  March:  il.  by 
Lewis  Parker.  156p  $3.95  Little 

66-17687 

Another  story  of  the  Copeland  family  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  author’s  Mine  for  Keeps,  1962. 
“The  rebellious  Meg  is  surrounded  by  school 
and  home  crises.  After  being  promised  her 
dearest  wish,  a  room  of  her  own,  she  loses  out. 
Grandma’s  unexpected  arrival  makes  this  im¬ 
possible  and  seems  the  final  straw.  Meg  tries  to 
convince  herself  Grandma  is  the  problem.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  “Ages  nine  to 
twelve.”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:552  N  6  ’66  IlOw 
“The  problems  of  the  older  generation  in  an 
active,  crowded  household  and  of  a  physically 
handicapped  sister  are  handled  with  good- 
natured  honesty.  And  the  unity  of  a  family 
behind  one  of  its  members  needing  extra  love 
shines  through  the  petulant  thinking  of  the 
child  who  struggles  and  finally  finds  herself.” 
B.  S.  McCauley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  ’66 
130w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:175  N  11  ’66  30w 
“The  characters  are  completely  alive,  as  Miss 
Little’s  book  people  invariably  are,  and  though 
Meg  can  often  be  so  tiresome  that  she  tries 
even  the  reader’s  patience,  she  can  also  be  very 
engaging.  And  those  who  remember  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  being  eleven,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
midst  of  experiencing  them,  will  sympathize 
with  her.  The  book  is  bound  to  be  a  favorite 
with  girls.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:717  D  ’66  170w 
“Vigor,  humor,  and  compassion  characterize 
this  book,  which,  like  others  by  the  author,  has 
a  message  but  is,  primarily,  a  good  story  which 
children  will  read  eagerly.  Many  little  girls  will 
identify  with  Meg  as  she  daydreams  about  her¬ 
self  in  wildly  successful  situations.”  G.  B.  Her¬ 
man 

Library  J  91:6194  D  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  F  18  ’67  IlOw 


little,  KENNETH.  West  African  urbaniza¬ 
tion;  a  study  of  voluntary  associations  in 
social  change.  179p  $6.60;  pa  $2.75  Cambridge 
301.2966  Africa,  Vv^est — Social  conditions. 
Cities  and  towns — ^Africa,  West  65-14349 
“The  author  seeks  to  provide  a  model  of 
social  change.  .  .  .  His  general  thesis  is  that 
such  associations  appear  in  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  are  eufunctional  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  integration  of  heterogeneous  ethnic, 
linguistic,  and  religious  groups.  Essentially 
this  happens  through  both  the  restructuring  of 
traditional  roles  and  the  development  of  new 
ones.  Working  with  the  assumption  that  the 
industrial  system  is  the  main  determinant  of 
status,  he  suggests  that  the  final  function  of 
voluntary  associations  is  to  institutionalize 
social  differences  and  to  crystallize  feelings  of 
social  class.”  (Am  Anthropol)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Professor  Little  has  been  a  student  of 
voluntary  associations  in  West  Africa  for  more 
than  a  decade.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  well  written, 
and  although  it  attends  to  developments  prior 
to  political  independence,  it  will  be  useful  for 
students  beginning  modern  African  studies.  The 
author’s  views  have  been  presented  more 
parsimoniously  elsewhere,  however,  and  this 
volume  seems  to  contribute  little  that  is  new  in 
theory  or  substance.”  C.  Frantz 

Am  Anthropol  68:1026  Ag  ’66  600w 
"[The  author]  has  enriched  our  knowledge  of 
social  change  and  contributed  an  important 
item  to  the  growing,  but  still  somewhat  skimpy, 
sociological  literature  of  Africa.  Still,  the  book 
has  its  disappointments.  .  .  .  First,  one  would 
wish  for  a  more  precise,  systematic,  and  com¬ 
plete  analysis  which  no  doubt  was  made  difficult 
by  the  inadequacy  of  available  data.  Second, 
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the  author  tends  to  view  urban  centers  as  ttie 
soifi  sources  of  social  change  in  West  Airu^. 

Finally,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
troublesome  question  of  how 

nssociafions  are  operative  in  urban  social 
change  The  study  provides  no  direct  sup¬ 

port,  nor  was  such  intended,  for  the  ^®'®vance 
of  his  analysis  to  other  areas,  in  Africa  or  else- 
whGi*©. **  W.  O.  Brown 

Am  Soc  R  31:882  D  ’66  700w 

■‘This  book  is  an  excellent  summary  of  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  m  this  C^The 

Society.  .  .  .  ^  I  would  hope,  however,  that  before 
much  more  theoretical  work  is  done  asmg  this 
‘hpiiristic  d6vic6,’  w©  now  pGrform  ^m6 
tematic  empirical  tests  of  the 

forward.  .  .  We  need  some  system^ic  eyiden^ 
of  tho  types  of  variance  in  the  model, 
which  we  might  deduce  veriiiable  •causal  state¬ 
ment!  Pr^ilusly  the  very  Y^^ifAy^^of 

sa»roo’Sp.?s;;r.t;.dv-  is™norThe.i'r,jna 

T  ittle  has  made  his  contribution  in  setting  the 
seine  for  thS  next  stage.”  Immanuel  Waller- 

Pol  Sci  Q  81:666  D  ’66  500w 


Modern  Egypt.  300p  $7.50 


67-25303 


little,  tom. 

Praeger 

962  Egypt— History 
The  “managing  director  of  the  Arab  News 
Ap-Anev  and  former  general  managei 
agei!y  i!  Cairo,  has  revised,  expanded  and 

hrmignt  UP  to  date  his  earlier .  study  iHgypt, 
brougnt  up  to  u  chapters  he 

SY-ers  the  history  of  Egypt  from  ancient  times 

m  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  incudes  an 
iccount  of  fire  first  Israeli  War  in  1947.  ... 

s!i!  and  of  his  frustration  in  Yemen.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:1156  D  ’67  lOOw 

‘■Mr  Little  is  clearly  more  at  ease  in  dealing 
with  foreign  rather  than  domestic  affairs.  Nev- 
Yrtheless  his  chapters  on  economic  mid  social 
developnients  since  the  revoluti9n  contain  nmch 
useful  information.  .  .  .  VVhat  is  lacking.  ho_w 
ever  is  a  coherent  account  of  the  way  in  ■which 
the  ’  government’s  approach  to  developrnent 
changed  in  such  radical  fashion  between  1952 
arid  1961.  Nor  has  Mr  Little  much  to  say  about 
the  vexed  question  of  whether  the  trend  towards 
greater  and  greater  stage  management  was 
prompted  by  ideological  or  purely  economic  con¬ 
siderations.’  .  .  .  [Mr  Lattle  si  long  asso<^- 
tion  with  the  country,  his  de^h  kno-wl- 
edge,  his  obvious  concern  _  for  Egjqjt  and  its 
people  allow  him  to  avoid  all  the  obvious 
pitfalls.  'I'his  is  an  admirable  work  to  give  any¬ 
one  who  wants  a  concise  account  not  only  ol 
Egyptian  history  but  also  of  the  controversial 
events  of  the  past  15  years.” 

Economist  224:1100  S  23  ‘67  700w 


“While  Mr.  Little  shows  his  liking  and  respect 
for  Nasser,  who  understands  Egypt’s  internal 
needs  and  problems,  he  is  aware  that  the  poli¬ 
cies  followed  during  these  last  30  years  may 
have  harmed  both  Egypt  and  the  Arabs.  Mr. 
Little  writes  easily  and  well,  and  in  spite  of  the 
complicated,  fact-filled  history  of  the  years  he 
covers,  his  narrative  is  consistently  interesting. 
For  the  general  reader  looking  for  help  in  un¬ 
derstanding  a  situation  that  is  often  freighted 
with  partisanship  and  prejudice.”  J.  C.  Shipman 
Library  J  92:3997  N  1  ‘67  230w 


“Though  condensed,  TLittle’s!  book  is  so  read¬ 
able  that  it  is  masterly.  .  .  .  [It]  is  required 
reading  for  all  who  prate  about  ‘cutting  Nasser 
down  to  size’  or  ‘stopping  his  grab  for  the  oil 
revenues’,  for  It  throws  a  spotlight  on  his 
dilemmas  and  the  long  run  of  unpleasant  Hob¬ 
son’s  choices  into  which  these  have  led  him.” 

TLS  pl081  N  16  ’67  450w 


LITTLEJOHN,  DAVID.  Black  on  white;  a 

critical  survey  of  writing  by  American 
Negroes.  180p  $4.50  Grossman  pubs. 

810.9  Negro  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  66-19523 

“This  book  is  intended  as  a  critical  primer 
for  white  readers  on  Negro  literature.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Littlejohn  admits  he  is  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  recent  works  published  by 
Negro  authors.  The  list  has  since  swelled  con¬ 
siderably,  rendering  a  portion  of  what  he  says 
not  very  up-to-date.  The  book  is  well  written, 
perhaps  too-  arbitrary  in  its  judgments  and 
careless  here  and  there  in  its  facts.  Littlejohn’s 
thesis  is  that  the  literature  of  the  Negro  is 
chiefly  of  the  race  war  variety  and  cannot  be 
judged  from  a  strictly  aesthetic  viewpoint — but 
some  of  the  works  he  admires  most  are  not 
especially  engaged  with  race  conflict.  This  is  the 
only  book-length  survey  of  Negro  writing  since 
Bone’s  The  Negro  Novel  in  America  [BRD  1959]. 
As  such,  it  is  useful  but  should  be  read  with  the 
reservations  noted  above.” 

Choice  4:982  N  ’67  120w 

“[Littlejohn]  dismisses  most  of  the  works  of 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  as  being  temporal  and 
superficial,  and  views  the  novels  of  the  Negro 
middle  class  as  tempests  in  a  teapoL  This 
rather  simplifies  matters  for  him  as  does  his 
thesis  that  most  of  the  works  of  Negro  au¬ 
thors  are  ‘race  war’  literature.  It  is.  of  course, 
that — but  it  is  much  more  as  well.  Since  this 
is  a  critical  survey  and  not  a  critical  study  in 
depth.  Mr.  Littlejohn  does  not  always  have  to 
justif.v  his  critical  evaluations.  .  .  .  But 
sometimes  [he]  does  marshal  textual  evidence 
for  his  views,  and  sometimes  his  observations 
are  very  acute.  From  time  to  time  he  is  in¬ 
accurate  .  .  .  and.  on  occasion,  he  is  self¬ 
contradictory.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  no  one  Negro  experience  but  20  million 
Negro  experiences:  yet  he  speaks  throughout 
the  book  as  if  indeed  there  were  only  one. 
[He]  is  extremely  learned  and  writes  well,  but 
often  his  tone  is  irritatingly  patronizing.  This 
book  is  important  in  that  it  is  the  only  criti¬ 
cal  work  about  Negro  writing  carried  through 
to  the  1960’s.”  Edward  Margolles 

Library  J  91:2339  My  1  ’66  220w 

“The  strength  of  the  book,  it  seems  to  me, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Littlejohn  has  been 
able  to  examine  a  mass  of  work  with  an  un¬ 
spoiled  and  unweary  eye.  .  .  .  The  author 
sees  little  Negro  writing  of  literary  importance 
before  the  publication  of  Richard  Wright’s 
Native  Son  [BRD  1940],  He  gives  Paul  Dun¬ 
bar,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  Charles  Chest- 
nutt,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  their  due,  but 
does  not  exaggerate  their  importance.  .  .  . 
[He]  also  takes  a  skeptical  but  not  hostile  look 
at  the  writers — Alain  Locke,  Claude  McKay, 
Countee  Cullen,  Langston  Hughes.  Jean  Toom- 
er  and  others  .  .  .  [of]  the  Harlem  Renais¬ 
sance.  .  .  .  But  chiefly  he  is  concerned  with 
Richard  Wright,  Ralph  Ellison,  and  James 
Baldwin  ....  He  sums  Wright  up  In  two 
remarkable  sentences.  ...  As  for  Baldwin, 
Littlejohn  describes  accurately  the  compulsions 
that  drive  him,  and  he  sees  the  power  in 
Another  Country  [BRD  1962]  as  well  as  the 
faults.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:79  Ja  14  ’67  440-w 


LITTLETON,  C.  SCOTT.  The  new  comparative 
mythology:  an  anthropological  assessment  of 
the  theories  of  Georges  Dumdzil.  242p  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

291  Dumdzil,  Georges.  Mythology  66-23181 
.  The  author  “has  taken  as  his  task  that  of 
introducing  and  explicating  to  English-speaking 
scholars  the  works  of  [the]  professor  of  Indo- 
European  civiliz.ation  at  the  College  de  France. 
None  of  DumdzH’s  .  .  .  body  of  writings  (38 
books,  hundreds  of  articles)  has  vet  been  ren¬ 
dered.  into  English.  .  .  .  [Littleton]  offers  an 
overview  of  Dumdzil’s  theory  as  it  stands  to- 
u?'Y:  :  .  examines  the  linguistic,  cultural, 

historical,  mythological,  and  sociological  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  theory:  .  .  .  reviews  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Dumdzil’s  thinking  from  1924  ...  to  the 
present:  .  .  discusses  the  contributions  to  the 
theory  by  the  master’s  disciples  and  colleagues, 
together  with  some  of  the  criticisms  leveled  ai 
It,  [and]  essays  a  personal  assessment  of  the 
theory  s  vame  to  the  social  anthropologist.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Although  Dumdzil’s  theories  on  the  func¬ 
tional  relations  between  myth  and  social  struc¬ 
ture  are  both  influential  and  controversial  in 
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Europe,  they  have  received  relatively  little 
attention  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Littleton  is  clearly  a 
partisan,  which  leads  him  into  some  injustices 
towards  the  opposition,  but  at  the  same  time 
helps  him  to  a  clear  and  strong  presentation  of 
Dum^zil’s  position.  Nevertheless  no  great  im¬ 
pact  can  be  predicted.  The  ideas  involved  will 
probably  strike  most  American  anthropologists 
as  being  rather  vague  and  more  than  a  little 

Choice  4:920  O  ’67  IlOw 

“This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  book;  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  Dumdzil's  thought,  the  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  data  that  he  works  with, 
the  reactions  of  other  scholars,  and  how 
Dum6zil  has  dealt  with  them — all  this  makes  for 
very  dense  and  involved  exposition.  Littleton 
picks  his  way  through  these  thickets  with  com¬ 
mendable  deftness,  and  the  attentive  reader, 
given  some  grounding  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
anthropologist  and  mythologist,  can  follow. 

.  .  .  One  hopes  that  [this]  book  will  receive  the 
notice  that  it  deserves  from  American  anthro¬ 
pologists,  whether  or  not  they  can  feel  any 
real  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrinal  and  interpre¬ 
tive  positions  taken.”  E.  V.  Sutherland 

Library  J  91:6103  D  16  ’66  440w 

“Dr.  Littleton  has  evidently  worked  in  close 
consultation  with  his  subject,  and  his  rendering 
of  the  latter’s  views  seems  in  general  to  be 
reliable  and  reasonably  comprehensive.  The 
writing  tends  to  be  rather  flat,  but  this  is  read¬ 
ily  understandable  in  an  account  which  neces¬ 
sarily  is  for  the  most  part  a  catalogue.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  a  necessity  for  any  aca¬ 
demic  library,  and  should  be  possessed  by  any¬ 
one  seriously  interested  in  tire  Indo-European 
tradition,  classical  studies,  mythology,  and  a 
variety  of  related  subjects  concerned  with  the 
history,  symbolism,  and  social  context  of  ‘col¬ 
lective  representations’.” 

TLS  P1017  O  26  ’67  1350w 


The  LITURGY  of  Vatican  n.  See  Barafina,  W.. 
ed. 


LIU,  WU-CHI.  An  Introduction  to  Chinese  lit¬ 
erature.  321p  il  $7.95  Ind.  univ.  press 

895.1  Chinese  literature — History  and  crit¬ 
icism  66-12729 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of  East 
Asian  languages  and  literature  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  has  written  a  “history  of  Chinese  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  Western  reader.  In  18  chapters 
[he]  describes  the  various  literary  forms  and 
some  of  the  literary  greats  from  early  times 
to  the  present.  Poetry  in  different  forms  is  the 
main  topic  of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The 
popular  novel  of  the  Yuan  and  the  Ming  Dynas¬ 
ties  is  treated  [as  well  as]  the  contemporary 
literary  scene.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Chronological  chart.  Glossary  of  Chinese 
words.  Index  of  authors  and  subjects. 


“The  special  virtue  of  this  latest  survey  is  its 
concentration  on  strictly  literary  analyses  of 
selected  works.  .  .  .  (Liul  <mote.s  liberally — 

using  his  own  translations  throughout,  which 
have  the  merit  of  being  fresher  in  syntax  and 
idiom  than  the  hoary  translations.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  limitation  of  the  work  ...  is  the  failure 
to  treat  of  literature  written  in  the  last  20 
years.  .  .  .  The  work  is  solid  and  should  be  of 
great  value  to  undergraduates  with  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject.  Excellent  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  books  in  English.” 

Choice  4:296  My  ’67  210w 
“Throughout  the  book  passages  from  well- 
known  works  are  presented  in  English.  On  the 
whole.  Professor  Liu  has  made  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.  However,  the  very  width  and  breadth 
of  bis  coverage  made  it  Inevitable  that  his  pres¬ 
entation  be  selective,  thus  creating  the  need  for 
more  information.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  collections  in  large  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:3433  J1  ’66  180w 
“It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  literary  tra¬ 
dition  of  2,000  years  in  a  single  volume,  yet  this 
book  deals  with  all  the  principal  writers  and 
genres,  and  contains,  besides,  some  interesting 
insights  into  Chinese  and  Western  cultures.  It 
is  also  unusual,  among  Chinese  literary  his¬ 
tories  of  its  kind,  for  the  space  devoted  to 
drama  and  the  novel.  .  .  .  Popular  writing  of 
this  sort,  in  the  vernacular,  was  not  regarded 
as  ‘Literature’  by  Confucian  critics,  and  thus 
these  sections  are  relatively  free  from  Con¬ 
fucian  dogma.  This  makes  them  the  most  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  a  book  otherwise  marred  by  these 


traditional  assumptions.  .  ,  .  Here  Confucian 
Action  is  found  side  by  side  with  scholarly 
fact,  and  no  attempt  Is  made  by  the  author  to 
reconcile  the  resulting  discrepancies.” 

TLS  p339  Ap  20  ’67  160w 


LIVERMORE,  H.  V.  A  new  history  of  Portugal. 
365p  pi  maps  $12  Cambridge 

946.9  Portugal — History  65-19147 

“This  book,  primarily  a  political  study,  is  a 
[rewriting]  of  Livermore's  earlier  History  of 
Portugal  [BHD  19481.  .  .  .  The  sections,  dealing 
with  the  Homan,  Germanic,  and  Muslim  periods 
have  been  abbreviated  and  the  earlier  edition’s 
reference  index  of  historical  and  geographical 
items  has  been  deleted.  There  is  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  the  prehistoric  and  Swabian  periods 
and  .  .  .  coverage  of  the  19th  and  2()th  cen¬ 
turies.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Livermore  has  chosen  to  write  a  political  ac¬ 
count  without  treating  the  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  history  of  Portugal.  Although  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  aspects  of  Portuguese  life  and 
thought  would  have  enriched  his  book,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  brief  but  excellent  introduction  to 
Portuguese  political  history.  Except  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  section  dealing  with  Portuguese  explor¬ 
ations  or  empire,  the  treatment  is  strictly 
chronological.  Because  good  accounts  of  Portu¬ 
guese  history  in  English  are  rare,  this  book  is 
essential  for  every  college  and  university  li¬ 
brary.” 

Choice  3:1070  Ja  ’67  140w 
“There  are  certain  features  which  make  the 
book  rather  difficult  to  follow.  The  useful  sub¬ 
headings  within  the  chapters  of  the  flrst  editon 
have  been  eliminated.  Summary  statements  and 
paragraphs  are  unfortunately  quite  rare.  Genea¬ 
logical  charts  would  have  aided  the  reader  con¬ 
siderably  in  tracing  the  succession  of  Portugal’s 
dynasties.  Livermore's  account  of  the  Estado 
Novo  (‘New  State’)  under  Dr.  Salazar,  although 
a  very  lucid  description,  is  dispassionate  to  the 
point  of  ignoring  many  of  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  necessarily  resulting  from  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  sweeping  reforms.”  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  91:3720  Ag  '66  180w 
“This  is  not  a  revised  edition  of  the  author’s 
well  known  survey  of  Portuguese  history  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947  and  now  out  of  print,  but  an 
independent  work,  shorter,  faster  paced,  and 
with  much  more  emphasis  upon  the  modern 
period.  It  is  thus  intended  to  serve  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  audience  from  that  for  which  the  older 
book,  because  of  its  wealth  of  detail,  will  re¬ 
main  superior.  .  .  .  The  author’s  evident  sym¬ 
pathies  for  the  Salazar  regime  make  the  con¬ 
cluding  pages  somewhat  less  than  an  objective 
appraisal.  The  book  can,  however,  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  well  and  clearly  written,  and  the 
best  general  treatment  in  English  of  its  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxii  spring  ’67  180w 


LIVERMORE,  HAROLD  V.,  ed.  &  tr.  Royal 
commentaries  of  the  Incas  and  general  history 
of  Peru.  2pts.  See  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 


LIVING  history  of  the  world,  1967  year  book: 
ed-in-chief,  George  D.  Stoddard,  il  col  11 
$9.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $6.95  Parents  mag. 
press 

905  History — Juvenile  literature  66-18281 
“Each  of  the  four  parts  of  this  yearbook  of 
world  events  has  a  different  focus.  The  flrst 
section  covers  broad  topics  .  .  .  e.g.,  Vietnam, 
Black  Power.  The  second  part  is  a  chronological 
summary  of  1966  headlines:  the  third,  a  listing 
of  people  in  the  news;  and  the  fourth,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  year’s  news  events  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  subject.  A  large  number  of  the 
contributors  are  American  journalists  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  [Index.]  Grade  eight  and  up.” 
(Library  J) 


“The  chronologies.  Illustrations,  surveys,  arti¬ 
cles,  and  index  recommend  this  reference  to 
high  schools  and  small  public  libraries.  How¬ 
ever,  this  yearbook  lacks  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  tVorld  Book’s  annual  review.  Large  or  aca¬ 
demic  libraries  have  no  clear  or  present  need 
for  [it].” 

Choice  4:402  Je  '67  60w 

“A  new,  encyclopedia-like,  well-indexed  and 
well-organized  annual  review  of  world  events, 
but  ‘world’  is  a  misnomer  in  that  the  great 
proportion  of  material  deals  with  the  U.S. A.  .  .  . 
For  other  countries,  there  are  a  paragraph  or 
two  or  a  few  pages  (two  for  Canada,  three  for 
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LIVING  history  of  the  world,  1967  year  book 
• — Continued 


China).  The  arts  including  fashion  are  more 
international  in  their  survey.  .  .  .  Opposing 
Democratic  and  Repubiican  views  of  the  year  in 
Congress  throw  more  light  on  politicians  than 
on  political  developments.  Foreign  affairs .  are 
regularly  seen  only  from  the  official  U.S.  view¬ 
point.  .  .  .  There  are  many  Illustrations,  mostly 
news  photos  hence  varying  in  clarity  and  artis¬ 
tic  merit.  Frequent  graphs  and  charts.  Suitable 
for  younger  audience  than  the  yearbooks  of  tlie 
standard  encyclopedias.’’  Betty  Henderson 
Library  J  91:4361  S  15  ’66  200w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Frances  Fleming 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gltxon 

Sat  R  50:55  My  20  ’67  60w 


LIVINGSTON,  JOHN  A.  Birds  of  the  northern 
forest  [by]  J.  F.  Lansdowne  with  John  A. 
Livingston.  247p  il  col  11  $20  Houghton 
598  Birds — Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Birds — Canada  66-8365 

A  collection  of  “color  plates  by  the  Canadian 
painter  James  Fenwick  Lansdowne.  Each  full- 
page  bird  picture  is  provided  with  a  brief 
text  by  Canadian  naturalist  Livingston.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“[This]  is  the  bird  book  for  people  who  de¬ 
tect  a  whiff  of  necrophilic  melodrama  in 
Audubon.  The  paintings  record  not  only  color 
but  structure,  volume,  texture,  characteristic, 
motion,  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
utterly  enchanting  owls,  degree  of  fluff.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  colorplates,  each  bird  is  repres¬ 
ented  by  a  page  of  black  and  white  sketches 
which  prove  that  Mr.  Lansdowne  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  watching  his  subjects  fly. 
perch,  hop,  scratch,  and  study  inquisitive 
artists.  'Phe  text  ...  is  informative  and  often 
amusing.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:159  D  ’66  lOOw 
“Excellent  color-reproductions  of  paintings 
by  one  of  the  world’s  leading  bird  artists.” 
Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  30w 
“A  naturalist  buying  the  book  might  be  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  reproduction  of  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  as  well  as  the  final  paintings,  but  it  is 
above  all  these  drawings  that  give  the  work 
superior  artistic  merit.  Many  of  the  paintings 
themselves  .  .  .  are  startlingly  beautiful,  but 
not  all  will  satisfy  the  experienced  bird-watcher 
equally  well.  While  obviously  the  work  of  an 
artist  of  some  distinction,  one  yet  feels  in  many 
instances  that  they  were  drawn  from  skins  in  a 
museum  collection,  for  their  habitat  is  only 
sketchily  indicated,  the  birds  in  some  cases  in 
fact  appearing  in  a  quite  unnatural,  static  po¬ 
sition.  While  the  colours  are  often  marvellous, 
they  are  yet  disappointing  in  some  instances. 

.  .  .  I  have  risked  being  hyper-critical.  There  is 
enough  beauty  and  good  sense  in  this  book 
to  recommend  it  to  many  buyers  for  their  ar¬ 
tistic  or  naturalist  library.”  F.  D.  Hoeniger 
Canadian  Forum  47:96  J1  ’67  470w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  4  ’66  70w 


LLOYD,  FRANCIS  V.  Forward  to  teach,  by 
Francis  V.  Lloyd.  Jr.;  il.  by  John  Gretzer. 
172p  $4.50  Little 


371.1  Teaching  as  a  profession — Juvenile 
literature.  Education,  Elementai-y — Juvenile 
literature  67-2964 

The  author  describes  “the  teaching  require¬ 
ments  of  each  elementary  grade.  He  tells  of  the 
special  areas  Involved  in  teaching,  such  as  dis¬ 
cipline  problems,  teaching  the  very  bright  or 
the  very  slow,  and  the  various  forms  of  ther¬ 
apy  work  now  being  done  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Independent  school  is  considered,  too.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  “Grades 
eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“A  former  school  teacher  and  superintendent 
now  Director  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  shares  his  wide  experience 
and  tells  the  teaching  requirements  of  each 
grade  and  type  of  school,  with  enthusiasm  and 
honesty.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  40w  [YA] 
“[This  book]  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
Some  of  the  slips,  e.g.,  reference  to  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  the  Pri¬ 
mary  and  Secondary  School  Act  and  to  an  ap¬ 
parently  non-existent  (at  the  national  level) 


Elementary  Teachers  Association,  might  have 
been  caught  in  editing.  More  serious  are,  un¬ 
usual  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  professional 
library  but  hardly  a  mention  of  the  school  li¬ 
brary  and  extremely  superficial  treatment  of  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  handicapped.  A  book  in  this 
area  is  certainly  needed,  but  this  is  not  the 
one.”  Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  92:1749  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:82  O  21  ’67  60w 


LLOYD,  P.  C.,  ed.  The  new  elites  of  tropical 
Africa.  See  International  African  seminar,  6th, 
Ibadan,  1964 


LLOYD- JONES,  BUSTER.  The  animals  came 
in  one  by  one;  an  autobiography;  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Duffy  Ayers.  221p  $4.95  Day 
636.089  Veterinary  medicine.  Animals — Great 
Britain  67-10828 

A  British  veterinarian  describes  how  as  a 
youngster  he  “was  ill  with  polio,  and  .  .  .  while 
confined  to  bed  durinf  his  iilness,  he  developed 
his  great  love  for  animals.  As  he  grew  up,  in 
spite  of  his  father’s  wishes,  he  turned  to  a 
veterinary  career.  During  the  war,  he  opened 
his  kenneis  to  all  pets  that  were  sent  to  him 
.  .  .  from  all  over  the  country.  Using  the  meth¬ 
ods  that  had  been  used  on  him  as  a  polio  patient, 
he  developed  techniques  for  curing  animals  of 
paralysis  and  malnutrition.”  (Library  J) 


“Recommended  for  all,  including  Young 
Adults.”  F.  W.  Binns 

Library  J  92:1170  Mr  15  ’67  160w  [YA] 
“The  author  of  this  entirely  diverting  auto¬ 
biography  is  .  .  .  now  incapacitated  by  illness 
and  unable  to  practice.  This  is  the  animals  loss 
and  the  readers’  gain,  for  Mr.  Lloyd-Jones, 
wi'iting  with  flair  and  humor,  conveys  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  in  all  forms.  He  describes  his 
family  with  amused  and  affectionate  relish;  he 
speaks  with  fondness  of  the  animals  he  loved 
and  cared  for,  referring  to  his  considerable  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  with  modesty  and  to  his 
disability  with  a  wry  acceptance.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  50:58  My  13  ’67  80w  [YA] 


LOB  EL,  ANITA.  Potatoes,  potatoes,  unp  col  11 
$2.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $2.92  Harper 

67-16231 

A  peasant  woman’s  two  sons  “are  attracted 
by  the  glamour  of  war  and  run  away  to  join 
opposing  armies:  one  in  the  East,  one  in  the 
West.  [Later  as  a  general  and  a  commander, 
they]  lead  their  starving  regiments  back  to 
their  mother’s  potato  farm,  only  to  find  that 
Ishe]  will  not  feed  them  until  the  war  is 
abandoned.  'Hurrah  for  potatoes  and  hurrah 
for  mothers!’  cry  the  Eastern  and  Western 
armies  laying  down  their  arms.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  “Ages  four  to  ten.”  (Book  World) 


tteviewea  oy  Dthna  Sheehan 

America  117:514  N  4  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  World  p26  N  12  ’67  120w 
“Anita  Lobel  uses  few  words  and  very  full, 
very  detailed  penciled  drawings  touched  with 
i  H®’ (often  too  appropriate)  red  to 
tell  [her  parable].  .  .  .  Her  pictures  are  full 
to  the  brim,  ready  to  be  pored  over  for  hours 
and,  like  the  story,  full  of  Polish  peasant  at¬ 
mosphere.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  ’67 
60w 

“The  author  has  treated  a  serious  theme 
for  young  children  as  a  folk  tale.  Attractive 
black,  red,  and  blue  illustrations  characterized 
by  a  folk  quality  and  a  gentle  sense  of  humor 
enhance  the  text.  Children  will  enjoy  reading 
this  well-told  story  while  being  introduced  to 
£|'e]Of  the  most  important  Issues  of  our  time.” 

Horn  Bk  43:583  O  ’67  150w 
£>-uthor,]  whose  amusing  and  colorful 
1967]  was  an  outstanding 
whose  Sven’s  Bridge  [BRD 
1965]  IS  a  popular  favorite  at  picture  book 

pacifism  with 

this  stoi'y.  .  .  Althoug'h  children  can  be  severe- 
thought  of  dying  mothers, 
.Potatoes  will  likely  seem 
to  them  bland  fare  indeed.”  L.  N  Gerhardt 
Library  J  92:3179  S  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  1  ’67  150w 
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LOB  EL,  ANITA.  The  troll  music;  story  and 
pictures  by  Anita  Lobel.  unp  $2.96;  to  libs 
&  schools  $2.92  Harper 
Fairy  tales  66-7117 

“When  a  group  of  strolling  musicians,  who 
charmed  everyone  with  their  tunes,  were  put 
under  a  spell  by  an  angry  troll,  all  the  vil¬ 
lagers  were  concerned  but  helpless.  Then  the 
musicians,  with  the  aid  of  some  friendly  ani¬ 
mals,  thought  of  a  way  out  of-'-the  dilemma, 
and  the  countryside  echoed  once  more  with 
tinkly  music.”  (Atlantic)  “Ages  four  to  eight." 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  116:551  N  6  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  80w 
“How  the  spell  is  reversed  is  told  by  Anita 
Lobel  with  folk-tale  feeling  and  rhythm.  Even 
so,  words  take  second  place  to  Mrs.  Lobel’s 
illustrations,  as  rich  as  Christmas  cards.  Color 
is  heaped  on  color,  textures  overlap  textures. 
Every  page  of  text  is  wreathed  with  stylized 
flowers  to  enhance  the  Scandinavian  air  and 
to  make  a  book  as  pretty  as  paint.”  Pamela 
Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
IlOw 

Horn  Bk  42:703  D  ’66  120w 


Reviewed  by  Q.  B.  Herman 

Library  J  91:5741  N  15  ’66  70w 
“This  total  Integration  of  visual  and  verbal 
elements  is  what  makes  Anita  Lobel’s  The  'Troll 
Music  such  an  extraordinary  accomplishment. 
Having  already  given  us  last  year  a  gem  such 
as  ‘Sven’s  Bridge’  IBRD  1965],  Mrs.  Lobel  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  the  same  loving  devotion  to 
detail,  with  an  almost  medieval  attention  to 
borders  and  edges.  Toned  in  pinks,  oranges, 
yellows,  yellow-greens,  and  browns,  with  fine 
pen  and  ink  delineations,  the  Illustrations  create 
a  magical  background  for  troll  wizardry,  which 
causes  the  musicians’  instruments  to  moo, 
honk,  and  cluck  like  farmyard  animals.”  B.  N. 
O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  ’66  170w 


LOBLE,  LESTER  H.  Delinquency  can  be 
stopped  [by]  Lester  H.  Loble  and  Max  Wylie. 
14Sp  $4.95  McGraw 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency.  Crime  and 
criminals  67-20177 

The  author,  a  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Montana,  describes  his  “approach  to  juvenile 
crime  .  .  .  [and  his]  efforts  to  get  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Legislature  to  pass  the  ‘Loble  Law’ 
which  permits  open  trials  for  juveniles  charged 
with  felonies.  .  .  .  Along  with  the  pressure  of 
publicity,  he  utilizes  week-end  detention,  sus¬ 
pended  sentences  .  .  .  vocational  education,  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  and  marital  coun¬ 
seling.”  (Library  J) 


“Judge  Loble  criticizes  existing  measures 
against  delinquency  and  offers  progi’ams  of 
his  own.  They  center  in  some  rather  old- 
fashioned  ideas.”  „„ 

Christian  Century  84:945  J1  19  67  20w 
“In  this  polemical  account  .  .  .  not  enough 
data  is  provided  ...  to  allow  an  evaluation  of 
Loble’s  statement  that  the  juvenile  crime 
figures  have  gone  down  49  per  cent  In  his 
district  where  the  ‘Loble  Law’  is  in  force. 
One  wishes  that  the  judge  had  been  more  dis¬ 
passionate  in  presenting  his  case,  but  1^  does 
have  ideas  worth  considering.’  A.  A.  Chmela 
Library  J  92:1948  My  is  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  F.  Mount 

Nat  R  19:1346  N  28  ’67  150w 


LOCKE,  JOHN.  Two  tracts  on  government:  ed. 
with  an  introd,  notes  and  tr.  by  Philip 
Abrams.  263p  $7.50  Cambridge 


320  Political  science  [66-19603] 

Abrams  “has  edited  two  early  essays  by 
John  Locke  (written  about  1660)  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  government  to  enforce  religious  con¬ 
formity  .  .  .  [He]  has  provided  detailed  notes 
and  a  lengthy  .  .  .  introduction  in  which  he 
discusses  the  Tracts  in  terms  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  to  which  they  were  responses,  analyzes 
Locke’s  meaning,  and  attempts  to  show  con¬ 
tinuities  between  the  Tracts  and  Locke  s  ma¬ 
ture  works.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  Locke  who  emerges,  is  very  much  a 
champion  of  arbitrary  political  power.  .  .  . 

[This  book  helps  to]  provide  a  valuable  picture 
of  the  young  political  philosopher  and  clarify 


the  sources  and  development  of  many  of  [his] 
ideas.  .  .  .  [Abrams  suggests,]  ultimately,  that 
20th-century  estimates  of  Locke’s  place  in  the 
liberal  pantheon  are  in  need  of  revision.  This 
inteipretation  is  bound  to  be  controversial. 

.  .  .  Readily  intelligible  to  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  political  philosophy.  Most  important 
and  highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:540  J1  ’67  220w 

“[Dr.  Abrams’]  editorial  work  is  impeccable. 
.  .  .  [However,  his]  invention  of  the  title  .  .  . 
may  lead  to  some  confusion.  .  .  .  [These  early 
writings  are  known  to  most  Locke  scholars] 
as  the  essays  ‘On  the  Civil  Magistrate’.  .  .  . 
Locke  offers  first  a  Christian  theory  of  au¬ 
thorization  .  .  .  and  secondly  an  argument 
which  Dr.  Abrams  aptly  describes  as  Hobbes- 
ian,  according  to  which  the  magistrate 
draws  his  authority  from  the  people.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Abrams  is  not,  however,  among  those  scholars 
who  detect  in  these  early  writings  of  Locke 
a  heavy  influence  of  Hobbes.  His  early  Locke 
is  an  altogether  more  traditional  kind  of  right- 
wing  theorist.” 

TLS  p421  My  18  ’67  850w 


LOCKRIDGE,  RICHARD.  Murder  for  art’s  sake. 

190p  $3.95  Lippincott 

67-13301 

“A  handsome,  healthy,  successful  artist, 
Shackleford  Jones  ...  is  found  shot  to  death  in 
his  Greenwich  Village  studio.  There  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  .  .  .  Shackleford’s  death  look  like 
suicide,  but  Captain  William  Weigand  and  De¬ 
tective  Lieutenant  Nathan  Shapiro,  of  the 
homicide  department,  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Dorian 
Weigand  all  know  differently.”  (New  Yorker) 


Best  Sell  27:12  Ap  1  ’67  140w 
“Highly  attractive  professional  job,  both  for 
its  puzzle  and  for  its  lively  and  communicative 
understanding  of  art  and  artists.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  26  ’67  70w 


“Mr.  Lockridge  is  at  the  top  of  his  form  In 
this  account.  ...  A  very  satisfactory  point 
about  this  story  is  that  the  murderer  turns  out 
to  be  exactly  the  person  one  would  like  to  see 
behind  bars.” 

New  Yorker  43:156  Ap  1  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 


LOCKWOOD,  CHARLES  A.  Battles  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  [by]  Charles  A.  Lockwood 
[and]  Hans  Christian  Adamson.  229p  U  maps 
$6.95  Crowell 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Pacific  Ocean. 

World  War,  1939-1945 — Naval  operations, 

American  6'7-12405 

The  authors.  United  States  naval  ofificers, 
describe  “the  operations  which  won  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  destroyed  the 
Japanese  fleet  between  April  and  the  Battle  of 
Leyte  in  October  1944.”  (Choice)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“While  these  operations  have  not  been  treated 
as  a  unit  before,  this  work,  for  all  of  its  color, 
verve,  and  fine  tactical  detail,  seems  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  uninitiated  college  reader,  and 
is  not  recommended  for  small  college  libraries. 
It  is  not  as  well  done  as  S.  L.  Falk’s  equally 
authoritative  Decision  at  Leyte  [BRD  1966] 
and  is  less  critical  than  the  relevant  volumes, 
VIII  and  XII,  in  S.  E.  Morison’s  official  History 
of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II 
[BRD  1953  and  19591.  The  late  Admiral  Lock¬ 
wood’s  more  general  account  of  Pacific  sub¬ 
marine  operations.  Sink  ’em  All!  [BRD  1961], 
it  might  be  noted,  still  seems  clearer  than  that 
of  Admiral  Morison.” 

Choice  4:1031  N  ’67  140w 
“The  bibliography  of  50  items  in  this  naval 
battle  account  includes  many  action  reports 
of  United  States  ships  that  participated  in  the 
June  to  October  1944  actions  in  the  Philippine 
Sea.  Admiral  Lockwood  and  Colonel  Adamson, 
who  collaborated  successfully  on  previous 
volumes,  have  written  a  fast-paced  historical 
narrative  with  a  breezy  style  and  familiar  tone. 
Admiral  Lockwood  was  ComSubPac  during 
World  War  II  and  was  vitally  Involved  with 
sul5marine  strategy  during  these  major  naval 
engagements  which  were  principally  amphibious 
and  carrier  operations.  .  .  .  The  photographs, 
bound  in  together  in  a  center  section,  are  too 
small  to  be  of  much  value.  Recommended  for 
subject  collections.”  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  92:2568  J1  ’67  180w 
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LOCKWOOD,  LEE.  Castro’s  Cuba,  Cuba’s 
Fidel;  an  American  journalist’s  inside  look 
at  today's  Cuba — in  text  and  picture.  288p 
$9.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

917.291  Cuba.  Castro,  Fidel  67-11885 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  seven-day  con¬ 
versation  vrith  the  Premier  which  took  place 
in  1965.  Subjects  discussed  included  "agricul¬ 
ture,  Industrialization,  agrarian  reform,  the 
small  farmer,  the  counter-revolution,  the  city, 
education,  Cuba’s  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  the  Soviet  Union,  revolution  in 
Latin  America,  The  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  missile 
crisis,  the  CIA,  political  prisoners."  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  The  author,  a  photographer-journal¬ 
ist,  also  describes  his  observations  on  a  four¬ 
teen-week  unrestricted  trip  through  Cuba. 


Choice  4:1040  N  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:109  Je  ’67  170w 
"This  is  a  significant  book  about,  and  in  part 
by,  Fidel  Castro.  Most  libraries  will  want  to 
purchase  It.  It  is  generally  recommended.’’  B.  D. 
Harlan 

Library  J  92:783  F  15  ’67  140w 
“[Lockwood’s  book]  is  freauently  lively  and 
informative  and  its  long  interview  with  Fidel — ■ 
the  heart  of  the  book — is  of  major  importance. 

.  .  .  The  clichd  is  true:  art  tells  us  more  than 
journalism.  Lee  Lockwood  is  a  photographer, 
and  when  he  tells  us  about  Cuba  with  his  cam¬ 
era,  he  is  at  his  best.  His  publishers  have  not 
reproduced  his  photographs  well — often  at  first 
glance  they  are  black  masses  and  washed-out 
areas — but  it  is  in  them,  not  in  the  chapters  of 
reportage,  that  his  feeling  for  the  landscape, 
the  Cubans,  and  the  Cuban  revolution  comes 
through.  .  .  .  The  reproductions  do  not  cancel 
Lockwood’s  artistry  nor  his  visual  reporting.’’ 
Josd  Yglesias 

New  Repub  157:23  J1  8  ’67  1250w 
“Although  Mr.  Lockwood’s  exciting  book  sim¬ 
ply  presents  what  journalists  and  diplomats 
of  all  nationalities  have  been  able  to  see  for 
themselves,  it  holds  many  surprises  for  the 
reader  who  has  seen  the  Cuban  reality  up  to 
now  only  through  the  distorting  prism  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  ...  [It  is  illustrated]  with  excellent 
photographs.  ...  A  first-rate  psychological 
document,  this  book  is  also  a  historical  one  in 
that  it  contains  information  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  several  controversial  questions, 

.  .  .  moveover,  it  provides  particulars  up  to  now 
unknown.  .  .  .  The  only  flaws  in  Mr.  Lock¬ 
wood’s  book  are  factual  errors  that  seem  un¬ 
accountable.  .  .  .  Regrettable  though  they  are, 
these  errors  of  fact  do  not  lessen  the  funda¬ 
mental  value  of  Mr.  Lockwood’s  book:  its  essen¬ 
tial  merit  is  to  have  given  his  human  aspect  to 
a  man  whom  a  thorough  propaganda  has  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  monster,  and  to  have  restored  its 
truth  to  a  shamefully  slandered  revolution.” 
Claude  Julien 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  21  ’67  1650w 
“Working  with  tape  recorder  and  camera, 
Lee  Lockwood  has  nevertheless  avoided  sound¬ 
ing  canned,  and  has  presented  a  vivid  Castro. 
Unfortunately,  his  is  a  limited  portrait.  [He] 
shows  some  deficiencies  in  knowledge.  ...  It 
may  be  that  it  is  not  an  author’s  place  to  argue 
with  his  subject;  however,  Lee  Lockwood  does 
counter  Fidel  on  some  points.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  the  writer’s  function  goes  beyond 
recording  the  subject’s  remarks.  Lockwood's 
inability  to  reconcile  his  obvious  sympathy  for 
Fidel  with  the  professional  detachment  one 
expects,  from  a  journalist  seriously  detracts 
frorn  his  book.  If  it  were  as  fair-minded  about 
Castro’s  actions  as  it  is  insightful  into  his  per¬ 
sonality,  this  would  have  been  a  great  work. 
It  remains  a  warm  portrait  and  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  slim  body  of  knowledge 
about  Cuba’s  revolution.”  Sam  Halper 

Sat  R  50:27  J1  29  ’67  1750w 


LODGE,  DAVID.  The  British  museum  is  fall¬ 
ing  down.  176p  $3.95  Holt 

66-24081 

A  novel  “spoofing  current  Catholic  indecision 
over  family  planning  through  its  focus  on  the 
lire  of  a  graduate  student  [Adam  Applebv] 
-^ose  wife  [Barbara]  is  pregnant  again.” 
(Christian  Century) 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:702  My  6  ’67  60w 
“A  certain  kind  of  filial  respect  and  kindli- 
ness  permeates  Lodge’s  satire  so  that  his 
laughter  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  famiy 
rather  than  the  attack  of  a  defector.  He  is 


not  much  concerned  with  characterization  or 
suspenseful  narrative;  but  even  though  inevi¬ 
tably  his  comedy  occasionally  sags,  on  the  whole 
a  witty  sprightliness  steadily  comes  through  in 
admirably  lucid  prose.  Graham  Greene’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  result  is  a  sound  one;  ‘1  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  immensely.  It’s  very  funny,  and  very 
important  at  the  present  time.’  Most  adults 
unless  they  insist  ...  on  the  immutability  of 
all  Catholic  practices,  probably  will  agree.” 
G.  B.  Grauel 

Best  Sell  26:375  Ja  15  ’67  650w 
“Lodge,  a  Catholic,  points  out  that  the  birth- 
control  problem  is  ‘very  serious,  but  I  never 
had  any  doubt  that  a  novel  about  it  would  have 
to  be  comic.’  The  intuition  was  accurate,  and 
the  performance — though  certainly  not  definitive 
— IS  .controlled  enough  not  to  scandalize  but 
candid  enough  to  temper  hilarity  with  human 
concern.”  J.  R  Frakes 

Book  Week  pl4  F  19  ’67  600w 
Christian  Century  84:50  Ja  11  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  West 

Commonweal  86:370  Je  16  ’67  1500w 


Harper  234:136  Mr  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  92:794  F  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:24  Mr  25  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings 

New  Statesman  70:896  D  3  ’66  350w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  15  ’67  400w 
New  Yorker  43:192  Mr  11  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Potoker 

Sat  R  50:36  F  18  ’67  460w 


xiie  trouoie  with  this  ’modern  Catholic 
novel  by  Britain’s  David  Lodge,  is  that  its 
antic  spint,  though  rich,  is  also  overbearing. 
Like  a  TV  situation-comedy  writer.  Lodge 
tailors  his  story  and  his  characters  to  fit  a 
gags.  The  suspicion  rises 
up  the,  gags  first.  .  .  .  Museum 
can  be  fully  enjoyed  for  belly  laughs,  but  Novel- 
tv,  really  belongs  at  a  loftier  level 

than  that.  He  has  an  assured  literary  style 

tvat  "io  slapstick,  and  a  natural  wit 

that  lacks  only  a  better  sense  of  direction  ” 
Time  89:98  Ja  6  ’67  370w 
TLS  pl097  D  2  ’65  470w 
Va  Q  R  43:lix  spring  ’67  lOOw 


LOEWE,  MICHAEL.  Imperial  China;  the  his- 
il°m°aps  $10  Praegir  modern  age.  325p 

915.1  China^^ — History  66-15538 

descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^ 


Choice  3:1065  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Dawson 

.  Ehgl  Hist  R  82:868  O  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  C.  Liu 

’67^30()w‘^  Affairs  39:392  fall-winter 


’66- 


LOEWENBERG»  GERHARD.  Parliament  in  th© 

uni™press°‘'*'^^®'*  ^®3p  ii  $10  Cor^ll 

328.43  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  )— 
Bundestag  ^  66-23776 

TDon  ®^^mination  of  “the  performance  of  the 
— Republic  of  Germany 
tne  IpunaestaR — from  its  establishment  in  m4Q 
through  the  end.  of  its  fourth  term  hi  1965 

parliamentary  tradition 
m  (j-eimany,  the  author  inspects  the  sncini 
political  behavior  of  the  Mem- 
House  through  the  use  of  public 

interyiews.^^\  hT^  tl^n'musHafes  X' 

fand]  he°examTnes  the®  suSrture^'of  pS- 
whhre  the.  functions  it  performs 

hsfe  note)  .political  system.”  {Pub- 

recruitment,  or- 

UcSarlv  parliamentary  groups,  and  par- 

Ju^le’lW‘’.Vfge  [!&'„'»  sSiS  4&1 
aSlygii  on-  if'ir.JSSe&H  [■]■ 

•IP  W 
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marckian  or  Weimar  precedents  as  well.  In 
addition,  Loewenberg  raises  and  intermittentiy 
deals  with  a  major  historicai  probiem  that 
transcends  the  Bundestag  itself:  the  cross - 
generational  transfer  of  values  in  a  modern 
political  culture.”  Dietrich  Orlow 

Am  Hist  R  72:1432  J1  ’67  460w 

Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Foster 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:771  S  ’67  ISOOw 

“The  author’s  summation  in  hia  final  chapter 
on  parliament  and  German  politics  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  its  exposure  of  the  strength  and  un¬ 
usual  weaknesses  of  the  present  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  summation,  in  fact  the  entire 
book,  should  be  read  by  everyone  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Germany.”  R.  H.  Lutz 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:150  J1  ’67  900w 

“A  long,  carefully  researched,  but  overly 
detailed  account  .  .  .  [in  which]  Loewenberg 
(Mount  Holyoke)  omits  nothing,  not  even  the 
architecture  of  the  chamber.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
comparable  study  in  existence.  Loewenberg 
has  collected  all  source  material  in  print  any¬ 
where-accounted  for  in  footnotes  and  in  a 
detailed  and  helpful  index — and  he  has  done 
extensive  research  himself  on  the  spot.  Much  of 
his  material,  however,  is  of  a  transitory  nature. 
Will  be  used  only  for  graduate  courses  in  com¬ 
parative  government  and  public  law.” 

Choice  4:586  J1  ’67  150w 


LOEWENHEIM,  FRANCIS  L.,  ed.  The  historian 
and  the  diplomat;  the  role  of  history  and  his¬ 
torians  in  American  foreign  policy:  ed.  by 
Francis  L.  Loewenheim;  with  contributions 
by  Herbert  Feis  [and  others].  213p  $6.95  Har¬ 
per 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  U.S. — History 
— Philosophy.  Historians,  American  66-11478 

“A  collection  of  essays  .  .  .  based  on  lectures 
delivered  at  Rice  University  and  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  an  introductory  essay  by  [the  edi¬ 
tor  who]  reviews  the  evolution  of  American 
diplomatic  history  and  historical  philosophy 
since  the  18th  century  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
writings  of  historians  and  diplomats.”  (Library 
J) 


“This  carefully  written  analysis  traces  the 
continuities  in  American  foreign  policy  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present.  It  reveals  that  those 
continuities  with  remarkably  few  exceptions 
have  focused  on  the  nation’s  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  heritage  from  the  Enlightenment — free¬ 
dom,  self-determination,  and  the  rights  of  peo¬ 
ples.  This  little  volume  should  have  a  much 
wider  audience  than  the  scholars  at  whom  it  is 
primarily  directed,  for  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  why  Americans  act  as  they  do  in 
their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  90w 


“The  volume  will  be  of  use  to  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  advanced  undergraduates  studying 
U.S.  diplomacy  in  the  20th  century.  Much  that 
is  here  is  familiar  to  scholars,  but  the  thoughts 
of  these  writers  are  always  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.” 

Choice  4:216  Ap  ’67  160w 


"[The  editor]  ends  with  a  severe  critique  of 
the  writings  of  George  Kennan,  Hans  Morgen- 
thau,  and  Walter  Lippmann,  calling  them  ‘re¬ 
visionist.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Feis’s  articie  on  the  World 
War  II  period  is  most  readable;  and  his  idea  of 
the  impact  of  ‘historical  memories’  on  American 
diplomacy  is  intriguing.  Mr.  Morton  deals  with 
the  role  the  scholar  plays  in  formulating  policy 
and  some  of  the  accompanying  problems.  The 
appendixes  are  articles  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Thorstein  Veblen  and  Frederick  Jackson  Turner. 
For  general  collections.”  Jean  Deuss 

Library  J  91:6093  D  15  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Sea.bury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  7  ’67  950w 


“The  book  suffers  from  a  lack  of  rigor  in  the 
definition  of  terms  and  issues.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
best  value  in  the  book  rests  in  the  appendixes. 
One  can  find  there  the  full  text  of  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  extraordinary  speech  at  the  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Science  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  on  ‘The 
Variety  and  Unity  of  History’ — a  superb  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  history. 
And,  .  .  .  there  is  a  surprising  memorandum 
addressed  by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  to  the 
European  situation  in  1918.  Turner  argues  here 
for  the  political  party  as  a  means  of  cohesion 
across  frontiers.  ...  His  analysis  points.  I  think, 
to  the  most  neglected  road  to  working  Euro¬ 
pean  unitv  today.”  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

■  Pol  Sci  Q  82:643  D ’67  S50w 


LOFTON,  JOHN.  Justice  and  the  press.  462p 
$5.95  Beacon  press 

340  Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  Freedom  of 
the  press  66-23788 

“One  aim  of  this  book  is  to  examine  how 
newspapers  flout  the  rights  of  due  process.  An¬ 
other  aim  is  to  note  how  the  court:s  themselves 
abuse  the  rights  of  due  process  and  obstruct 
the  rights  of  a  free  press.  The  flnal  objective 
is  to  suggest  under  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  ways  the  individual  right  to  due  process 
should  take  precedence  over  the  collective  pub¬ 
lic  right  to  know,  and,  conversely,  when  the 
right  to  know  should  take  precedence.”  (In- 
trod)  The  appendixes  include  codes  of  ethics 
for  both  press  and  bar,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  Sheppard  case.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:524  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“Editor  Lofton  has  written  by  far  the  most 
impressive,  exhaustive,  knowledgeable  book  on 
this  timely  topic  yet  published,  it  should  be 
consulted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
Judge  Medina's  New  York  Committee  before 
any  flnal  recommendations  are  made  in.  this 
area.”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  91:5968  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Hans  Zeisel 

Library  Q  37:303  J1  ’67  1200w 
“The  merit  of  John  Lofton’s  [book]  .  .  . 
is  that  he  disdains  the  simplistic  theory  that 
the  press  alone  is  responsible  for  miscarriages 
of  justice.  .  .  .  [He]  demonstrates  how  law- 
enforcement  officers,  judges  and  even  jurymen 
.sometimes  succumb  to  popular  pressures.  .  .  . 
He  also  lays  bare  the  myth  perpetrated  by 
some  lawyers  that  adversary  proceedings  in  the 
courtroom,  if  only  they  could  be  antiseptically 
sealed  from  the  secular  wo'rid,  would  guaran¬ 
tee  the  defendant  a  fair  shake.  .  .  .  Without 
quite  saying  so,  Mr  Lofton  despairs  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  through  voluntary  guidelines  but  is  leery 
of  statutory  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  rests  his  hopes  on  mutual  recognition 
by  both  the  press  and  the  bar  that  there  is 
joint  responsibility  for  Implementing  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  joint  blame  for  the  failures.  His 
own  temperate  if  inconclusive  approach  is  an 
antidote  to  the  spate  of  treatises  on  the  free 
press-fair  trial  issue  more  concerned  with  pass¬ 
ing  off  blame  than  rectifying  injustice.”  Penn 
Kimbali 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Ja  8  ’67  650w 


LOGAN,  RAYFORD,  jt.  auth.  Four  took  free¬ 
dom.  See  Sterling,  P. 


LOHBERG,  ROLF.  Electronic  brains;  how 
computers  work,  by  Rolf  Lohberg  and  Theo 
Lutz  [tr.  by  Kenneth  T.  Dutfleld;  drawings 
by  Fidel  Nebehosteny].  221p  $4.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.99  Sterling 


621.3819  Electronic  computers  65-24383 

This  book  describes  electronic  calculating 
machines  and  discusses  their  capacities  and 
capabilities.  Bibliography.  Index.  Published 
originally  in  1963  entitled  Was  denkt  sich  ein 
Elektronengehirn? 


Library  J  91:1730  Mr  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Wenger 

Library  J  92:896  F  15  '67  90w 
“This  is  a  breezy  and  cheerful  work,  aimed 
at  people  who  have  little  patience  with  tech¬ 
nical  language,  and  having  no  iiterary  preten¬ 
tions.  The  book’s  first  sentence  quite  reason¬ 
ably  asserts  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
electronic  brains.  This  vein  of  common  sense 
nin.q  throughout.  The  book  is  filled  with 
happy  metaphors  .  .  .  and  clear  explanation. 
It  gets  down  to  cases  with  surprising  detail. 
.  .  .  All  of  this  is  reached  by  easy  steps. 
For  the  reader  over  12,  or  indeed  for  anyone 
of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  who  is  not  much  at 
reading  but  is  fascinated  by  computers,  this 
book  is  throughly  appropriate.  There  are  good 
photographs  and  freehand  drawings,  although 
the  volume  is  not  handsome.”  Philip  and 
Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:146  D  ’66  200w[YA] 

“The  author’s  description  of  binary,  the 
numerical  system  of  digital  computers,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  clear  and  ingeniously  illustrated,  and 
the  uses  of  binary  Information  theory  are  weU 
pointed.  .  .  .  However,  when  they  reach  what 
should  be  the  kernel  of  the  book,  communica¬ 
tion  with  computers,  the  authors’  lucidity  be¬ 
gins  to  desert  them,  and  an  early  tendency 
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LOHBERG,  ROLF — Continued 
to  archness  In  style  begins  to  distort  and 
obscure  their  descriptions.  Discussing  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  computers  and  their  future  they 
produce  a  welter  of  Information,  a  few  un¬ 
fortunate  antliropomorphisms  and  some  in¬ 
telligent  but  not  particularly  stimulating 
speculations,  an  unsatisfying  conclusion  to  a 
potentially  valuable  book.” 

TLS  P1208  D  29  '66  220w 


LOMAN,  ANNA.  Looking  at  Holland  [maps  by 
H.  John].  64p  il  col  il  $2.95  Llppincott 
914.92  Netherlands — Juvenile  literature 

66-10906 

This  book  “describes  Holland  as  it  is  to-day; 
.  .  .  the  countryside  and  towns;  the  people,  their 
homes,  food  and  entertainments;  traditional 
festivals  and  costume;  transport  and  industry. 
The  book  ends  with  a  brief  summary  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  histoi’y.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
“Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
’67  SOW 

“The  succinct  text  briefly  attends  to  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  and.  dealing  more  fully  with 
the  present,  gives  attention  to  such  vital  con¬ 
cerns  as  the  massive  Yselmeer  engineering' 
project.” 

Horn  Bk  43:88  P  ’67  30w 
“This  useful,  brief  Introduction  to  Holland 
.  .  .  will  whet  the  appetite  for  further  ex¬ 
ploration.  .  .  .  Many  good  color  and  black-and- 
white  photographs.  The  placing  of  windmills, 
now  in  diminishing  use  in  Holland,  in  proper 
prospective  is  refreshing.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  general  purchase.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  91:5233  O  15  ’66  70w 
“[This  book]  is  rather  short  on  real  informa¬ 
tion  and  fails  to  convey  the  flavour  of  the 
country  as  well  as  some  other  books  that  are 
outwardly  less  attractive  to  look  at.” 

TLS  p453  My  19  ’66  60w 


LONDON,  JACK.  The  Bodley  Head  Jack  Lon¬ 
don:  v4.  The  Klondike  dream;  ed.  and  Introd. 
by  Arthur  Calder-Marshall.  $5  Dufour 
This  fourth  volume  in  the  Bodley  Head  series 
consists  of  a  “collection  of  London’s  stories 
and  essays  on  the  Klondike  theme.”  (New 
Statesman) 


.  “Like  the  other  three  [volumes  in  this  edi¬ 
tion]  this  .  .  .  provides  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  writing  methods  of  London.  A  comparison 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Yukon  with  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  in  his  stories  is  here  for  investi¬ 
gation.  .  .  .  The  selections  offer  a  marvelous 
display  of  the  writer’s  talent.  The  Bodley  Head 
Jack  London  provides  for  a  complete  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  man  inside  the  author.” 

Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  72:797  N  25  ’66  150w 
.“There  is  a  particularly  bad  example  of  sub- 
Kiplmg  among  the  selection  from  [London’s] 
Klondike  tales,  which  appears  as  the  fourth 
volume  in  the  Bodley  Head’s  admirable  and 
timely  re-issue  of  his  works.  In  the  story  called 
The  .Scorn  of  Women’,  London  .  .  .  falls  head¬ 
long  into  the  worst  form  of  arch  generalization 
about  feminine  character.  Yet  the  volume  also 
contains,  the  best  of  all  London’s  stories  about 
the  .mdividual’s  struggle  for  survival,  'Love 
of  Life  ....  The  Klondike  tales  remain  superb 
adventure  stories,  however  dated  London’s 
observations  on  racism  and  heredity  and  des¬ 
tiny  appear.  ’  ’ 

TLS  P1021  N  10  ’66  650w 


L(3NDON  Bridge  is  falling  down;  the  song  and 
the  game  il.  by  Ed  Emberley.  32p  $3.60  Little 
398.8  Nursery  rhymes  67-25141 

Many  verses  of  the  song  are  included  as  well 
as  the  music,  and  there  is  an  explanation  ol 
played.  “Ages  four  to  seven.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


il.  has  a  bright  stylized  flavor  to  It, 

the  rhyme,  being  Illustrated  with  drawings  that 
are.  as.  crisp  and  brittle  as  a  bright,  shiny 
whirligig.  The  book  has  a  line  sense  of  Im- 
mediacy,  as  well  as  humor — and  Emberley’s 
mclus^n  of  the  game  is  a  special  bonus.” 
John  Gruen 

World  pt  2,  p3  (children’s  issue) 
N  6  67  60w 


“[There  is  a]  very  brief  histoiw.  of  the 
bridge’s  various  collapses  and  rebuildlngs.  Ed 
Emberley’s  pictures  in  pale  pinks,  greens,  blues, 
and  yellows  are  imaginative  rather  than  factual, 
with  bewigged  soldiers  parading,  a  Heath 
Robinson  iron  bridge,  and  delicate  little 
flowers  cropping  up  unexpectedly.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  ’67 
90w 


Horn  Bk  43:743  D  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:4244  N  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  2  ’67  80w 


LONERGAN',  BERNARD.  Collection;  papers 
by  Bernard  Lonergan;  ed.  by  F.  E.  Crowe. 
280p  $8.50  Herder  &  Herder 
230.2  Theology  67-13294 

Included  here  are  sixteen  essays  written  over 
the  past  24  years.  With  one  exception  these 
essays  have  previously  appeared  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  Thought,  Journeds  d’dtudes  mari- 
ales  (Montreal),  Gregorianum,  and  Continuum. 
Indexes  of  Scriptural,  References,  of  References 
to  Aristotle,  of  References  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  of  Names. 


“That  a  radically  new  theological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  foundation  is  being  laid  by  Catholics 
emerges  clearly  from  this  collection  of  arti¬ 
cles.  .  .  .  [The  selection]  illustrates  Loner¬ 
gan' s  broad  range  oi  interest  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  theology  and  philosophy.  .  .  [The  es¬ 
says]  are  serious,  scholarly  investigations  into 
the  structured  process  of  human  knowing  in 
various  areas.  The  articles  thus  act  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  follow-up  to  the  author’s  Insight  IBRD 
1958]  and  its  more  systematic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  specialized  methodologies  for  spe¬ 
cialized  disciplines.  This  collection  holds  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  for  educators,  philosophers, 
theologians  and  scientists.”  R.  J.  Gerber 
America  137:22  J1  1  ’67  500w 


“Without  the  editorial  and  expository  skills 
of  Father  Crowe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  admiration  and  actual  read¬ 
ing  and  testing  of  the  sources.  The  papers 
gathered  together  and  carefully  introduced  by 
Crowe  in  this  volume  should  remove  some  of 
the  frustrations  in  this  situation.  .  .  .  [The 
papers]  are  arranged  chronologically  .  .  .  thus 
enabling  us  to  grasp  the  context  for  the  verbum 
work  and  Insight  and  to  see  the  dogged  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Lonergan’s  whole  enterprise.  .  .  . 
’l.his  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  these  col¬ 
lected  papers  make  for  easy  reading,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  do  supply  context  and  continuity. 
Most  of  them  constitute  quite  demanding  in¬ 
tellectual  explorations,  but  they  are  relatively 
short  and  restricted  in  topic.  Hence  each  one 
can  be.  taken  in  stride,  without  overwhelming 
us  by  its  interconnectedness  with  all  the  rest.” 
James  Collins 

Critic  26:64  Ag  ’67  llOOw 


i;atner  Bonergan.  a  Canadian  Jesuit,  taught 
for  many  years  at  the  Gregorian  University  in 
Rome.  Though  his  work  is  not  widely  known 
and  appeals  mainly  to  specialists,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  theologians 
of  the  20.th  Century.  .  .  .  [His]  main  interest, 
a  recurring  theme  in  all  his  works,  is  theo- 
methodologyn  He  attempts  to  integrate 
th^e  best  feMures  of  Thomism  with  modern 
philosoi^y.  This  selection  .  .  .  will  be  wel- 
sp^ialists  in  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:2417  Je  16  ’67  120w 


.  “RECKINRBDGE.  The  war  diary  of 

1  from  the  years 

sel.  and  ed.  bv  Fred  T,  rSmei 
410p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  preL  Israel. 

relations.  World  War. 
1939-1945— U.S.  U.S.  Department  of  State 
.  65-19693 

’The  inner  workings  of  the  State  Denart- 
«ient  during  the  World  War  II  years  and  the 
behind-the-scenes  planning  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  reported  at  first  hand  in  this  volume 
of  selections  from  the  diary  of  an  American 
IndeS!  maker.”  (Publisher^  note) 


Diary  is  a  reliable,  firsthand  docn- 
wealth  of  detail,  the  slap¬ 
dash  style,  the  original  spelling,  the  special  mix 
ture  of.  personal  and  public  items  the  fmnV 

author®^°:Rii?^thi?'d®  flattering  to  the 

aumor.  But  the  document  is.  of  course  the 
testimony  of  a  participant.  It  tells  much  of 
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Long’s  own  prejudices,  principles,  and  passions. 
He  emerges  here  as  a  more  hesitant  figure,  a 
more  limited  intellect  than  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected.  .  .  .  Long’s  uninhibited  frankness  and 
the  editor’s  sensible,  sensitive  editing  combine 
to  make  this  volume  one  which  the  interested 
reader  may  enjoy  and  yet  one  on  which  the 
specialist  may  properly  rely.”  A.  B.  Rollins 
Am  Hist  R  72:734  Ja  ’67  370w 
“A  rather  pedestrian  war  diary  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  patrician  who  had  secured  Ahe  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  World 
War  II  largely  as  result  of  being  a  loyal, 
wealthy  Democrat.  Like  all  diaries,  it  contains 
too  much  trivia.  Valuable  for  many  vignettes 
of  personalities  ...  it  also  conveys  the  fatal¬ 
ism  prevalent  in  the  State  Department  follow¬ 
ing  the  defeat  of  France  in  1940.  .  .  .  Useful 
primarily  as  one  of  many  source  books  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  times.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  and  editing  by  Israel  (C.U.N.Y.)  is  com¬ 
petent.  For  specialists.” 

Choice  3:954  D  ’66  120w 
J  Am  Hist  53:422  S  '66  60w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Freidel 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:114  Mr  ’67  450w 


LONG,  EDWARD  V.  The  intruders;  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy  by  government  and  industry; 
with  a  foreword  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
230p  pi  $5.95  Praeger 

323.44  Privacy,  Right  of.  Eavesdropping. 

Wire  tapping  66-18907 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  “has 
produced  a  book  reporting  the  main  findings  of 
[the]  hearings,  with  .  .  .  illustrations  to  show 
how  .  .  .  wide  and  unrestricted  is  the  sur¬ 
veillance  net.  .  .  .  The  book  also  summarizes 
the  legal  status  under  American  law  of  wire¬ 
tapping,  eavesdropping,  polygraphing  and  other 
intrusive  techniaues.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Rourke 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1142  D  ’67  500w 
“This  book  scares  me.  The  latest  electronic 
developments  ensure  that  privacy  can  no  longer 
be  guaranteed — anywhere,  any  time.  The  hor- 
lors  of  19  8  i  are  already  here  and  Big  Brother 
is  watching  and  listening  to  us  more  often 
than  we  realize.  Furthermore,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  resort  to  heroic  measures,  there  is 
little  that  we  can  do  about  it.  So  goes  the 
message  from  Senator  Long.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
is  a  little  too  long  and  costly,  it  overexplains 
itself,  and  it  lacks  a  good  index.  But  everyone 
ought  to  read  it,  and  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  act  immediately  on  its  call  to 
preserve  the  few  rights  we  still  have — while  we 
have  them.”  W.  H.  Tiemann 

Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  5  ’67  800w 
“The  Senator  feels  that  government  agents 
have  all  too  often  used  some  pretty  dubious 
methods  in  their  investigations.  In  several 
chapters  on  the  confused  legal  situation,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  courts  and  legislatures 
have  grappled  unsuccessfully  with  this  problem. 
He  believes  that  Congress  should  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  lists  specific  recommendations  for 
new  laws  on  wiretapping  and  bugging.  Generally 

recommended.”  David  Cooley  _ 

Library  J  91:6102  D  15  '66  230w 
Library  J  92:1335  Mr  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Donner 

Nation  205:629  D  11  ’67  450w 
“The  noble  work  commenced  by  Vance 
Packard  in  his  Naked  Society  [BRD  1964]  is 
continued  here,  and  with  the  same  two  major 
oversights — 1)  as  to  the  source  of  the  question, 
whether  the  asker  merely  asks  or  whether  he 
has  the  power  to  compel  a  response — i.e., 
whether  it  is  an  interview  or  an  official  in¬ 
terrogation;  and  2)  as  to  the  object  of  the 
question,  whether  it  is  mere  prurient,  snooping 
on  law-abiding  citizens  or  prudential  investiga¬ 
tion  of  presumptive  malefactors— i.e.,  whether  it 
is  for  gossip  or  for  G-2.  There  is  the  fascina¬ 
tion  with  the  gadgetry  of  snooping,  and  the 
extremely  exaggerated  concern  with  the  privacy 
of  criminals.  .  .  .  So  far  there  has  been  too 
little  concern  with  the  privacy  of  the  law- 
abiding.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:485  My  2  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Ennols 

New  Statesman  73:478  Ap  7  67  650w 

“[This]  Is  a  collection  of  the  Long  sub¬ 
committee  data  in  one  handy  volume .  for  the 
nonspecialized  reader.  The .  case  against  un¬ 
checked  government  and  industrial  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  is  made  particularly  well. 
Given  the  Senator’s  legal  and  policy  focus,  the 
book  generally  takes  it  for  granted  that  Ameri¬ 


cans  know  what  privacy  is  and  when  it  is 
impropeily  invaded,  though  these  issues  are 
not  always  as  simple  when  social  interests  are 
openly  weighed.  In  addition,  there  could  have 
been  a  more  extended  discussion  of  debate 
over  law  enforcement  claims  to  the  need  of 
certain  limited  surveillance  powers,  if  only  to 
explain  the  basis  on  which  Senator  Long  rejects 
these  arguments.  .  .  .  The  Senator’s  policy  sug¬ 
gestions  on  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  con¬ 
trols  are  carefully  presented,  and  deserve  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  from  the  press 
and  Congress.”  Alan  Westin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  5  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Adam  Clymer 

Reporter  36:50  Ap  20  ’67  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Kilpatrick 

Sat  R  50:31  Ap  1  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Kent  Greenawalt 

Va  Q  R  43:657  autumn  ’67  1550w 


LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH.  The 
letters  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  ed. 
by  Andrew  Hilen.  2v  576;564p  il  $25  Harvard 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  66-18248 

“Volumes  I  and  II  of  this  projected  multi¬ 
volume  edition  bring  together  for  the  first  time 
all  the  extant  letters  .  .  .  for  the  period  1814- 
1843.  Most  of  the  letters  .  .  .  have  never  before 
been  published.  .  .  .  [They  cover  Longfellow’s! 
career  at  Bowdoin  College,  both  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  and  as  a  professor;  .  .  .  his  lengthy 
sojourns  in  Europe,  and  .  .  .  his  first  years  as 
Smith  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Har¬ 
vard.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealogy  in  volume 
one.  Chronology,  Bibliography,  and  Index  of 
recipients  in  both  volume  one  and  volume  two. 


“Mr.  Hilen  has  shown  uncommon  independ¬ 
ence  of  judgment  among  the  younger  scholars 
of  his  time  in  choosing  an  unfashionable  sub¬ 
ject.  His  scholarly  methods  and  manners  are 
impeccable,  and  he  annotates  upon  an  heroic 
scale.  If  he  is  open  to  criticism  anywhere,  it  is 
In  the  modest  tone  of  his  introduction.  .  .  . 
During  the  period  covered  by  [these  volumes] 
Longfellow  is  known  to  have  written  1,200 
letters,  of  which  805  have  survived.  What  is 
to  come  will  be  Important  in  other  ways,  but 
this  section  is  basic.  It  covers  Longfellow’s 
self-discovery,  both  personally  and  professional¬ 
ly  ..  .  both  the  long  European  sojourns  through 
which  he  subsumed  the  European  past  and 
European  culture  into  not  only  his  own  but  the 
American  consciousness  .  .  .  his  first  marriage 
and  bereavement,  and  his  passionate,  long- 
agonized  wooing  of  Fanny  Appleton.”  Edward 
Wagenknecht 

Am  Lit  39:409  N  ’67  700w 
“[The  collection]  offers  a  picture  of  a  proper 
and  decorous  New  England  youth.  .  .  .  [Long¬ 
fellow’s]  life,  like  his  verses,  seems  to  have 
been  lived  on  a  consistent  level  of  quiet  com¬ 
petence;  and  if  he  had  an  ear  for  words  and 
rhythms  he  had  little  feeling  for  common  pro.se. 
His  letters  are  bare  and  business-like:  they 
chronicle,  but  seldom  come  to  life.  One  gets  a 
picture  of  the  old  rigors  of  travel,  but  there 
is  no  sense  of  place,  mainly  a  mild  anti¬ 
quarian  interest.  .  .  .  The  question  we  might 
ask  is  whether,  given  the  epistolary  limitations 
of  Longfellow,  his  letters  really  require  collec¬ 
tion  on  such  a  scale.  One  imagines  that  the 
needs  of  literary  history  and  of  biography  could 
be  sufficiently  served  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  poet’s  representative  letters,  those  which 
show  him  at  his  best — for  all  show  him  at  his 
prosiest.”  Leon  Edel 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  30  ’67  lOOOw 
Choice  4:674  S  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25  ’67 
900w 

“Longfellow,  through  [his]  interests  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  its  languages,  did  much  to  remove 
Harvard’s  provincialism.  These  competently 
edited  and  most  ably  footnoted  letters  clearly 
show  these  interests.  They  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  specialists  in  this  period  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  92:1012  Mr  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Jones 

New  Eng  Q  40:446  S  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Wagenknecht 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  28  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Untermeyer 
Sat  R  50:27  J1  1  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Simpson 

Va  Q  R  43:701  autumn  ’67  1600w 
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LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH. 

Poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth.  Longfellow;  sel. 
by  Edmund  Fuller;  etchings  by  John  Ross 
and  Clare  Romano  Ross.  163p  $2.95  Crowell 
811  67-2870 

The  poems  selected  for  this  volume  are  in¬ 
tended  to  “represent  the  best  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Longfellow’s  work.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  They  are  divided  into  five  sections:  Songs 
of  Memory  and  Other  Lyrics;  Story  in  Song; 
Poems  of  Principle;  Sonnets;  and  Excerpts 
from  “Michael  Angelo:  A  Fragment.”  Index  of 
titles.  Index  of  first  lines. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:301  My  26  67  20w  [YA] 


“In  his  brief  introduction  Mr.  Fuller  .  .  . 
gives  a  thoughtful,  balanced  appraisal  of  the 
poet’s  work  and  his  place  in  literature.  The 
selection  of  poems  has  great  variety.  .  .  .  Etch¬ 
ings,  stunning  in  design  and  extraordinary  m 
mood,  decorate  the  collection.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:357  Je  ’67  130w 


“Among  the  selections  are  many  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  best,  if  lesser  known  poems,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  popular  favorites,  and  excerpts 
from  the  longer  narratives  and  dramas.  .  .  . 
These  poems  are  available  in  several  other  col¬ 
lections,  but  this  is  a  worthwhile  introductory 
volume.  .  .  Grades  six  to  ten.”  F.  L.  McClure 
Library  J  92:2461  Je  15  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  Muriel  Rukeyser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67 
200w 


LONGO,  GABRIEL.  Spoiled  priest:  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  an  ex-priest.  252p  il  $5.95  Univ. 
bks. 

B  or  92  66-15077 

This  book  “recounts  [the  author’s!  own  deci¬ 
sion  to  cease  to  function  as  a  priest  since 
marriage  had  become  iznperative  to  his  human 
needs.”  (TLS) 


“Mr,  Longo  writes  well  and  has  generally 
retained  his  sense  of  humor.  He  also  has  a 
talent  for  including  frank  sexual  comments 
and  incidents  throughout  the  narrative  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  prurient-minded  who  are 
attracted  to  the  book  by  the  title.  This  book 
will  not  contribute  anything  to  the  spirit  of 
ecumenism  for  Mr.  Longo  has  neither  faith, 
hope,  nor  charity  in  relation  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  has  value  for  public  libraries 
as  one  point  of  view  in  the  current  discussion 
about  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:4098  S  15  ’66  260w 

“[This]  book  is  a  shrewd  report  of  seminary 
life  and  of  clerical  occasions,  and  accurately 
indicates  the  importance  of  religion  for  the 
social  patterns  of  an  emigrant  community.  But 
this  is  essentially  the  account  of  one  man's 
personal  difficulties  and  of  his  evident  unsuit¬ 
ability  for  a  celibate  if  not  for  a  clerical  life. 
What  does  emerge  ...  is  a  picture  of  priestly 
formation  that  is  basically  unrealistic,  leaving 
unresolved  until  far  too  late  the  testing  of  a 
young  man’s  sense  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Longo’s  candour  is  often  engaging,  but  the 
very  Illustrations  he  gives  of  his  sexual  con¬ 
flicts — and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  whole  book  is  really  about  these — 
indicate  a  shallowness  of  religious  understand¬ 
ing  that  never  came  to  grips  with  the  real 
problem.  .  .  .  The  arguments  for  or  against 
clerical  celibacy  must  rest  on  firmer  ground 
than  one  man’s  manifest  incompatibility.” 

TLS  01174  D  15  ’66  550w 


LONGSTREET,  STEPHEN.  Pedlock  &  sons: 
a  novel.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  370p  $5.95  Dial 
press 

66-12330 

“Judith  Pedlock  [in  her  eighties  and!  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  dynasty  of  Pedlocks  .  .  . 
has  notified  her  family  that  .she  plans  to  take 
a  husband;  that  she  is  in  fact  returning  to 
New  York  City  from  Europe  with  her  flancd. 
a  .  .  .  Talmudic  scholar-adventurer  called 

Jacob  Ellenbogan.  Afraid  that  Judith  might 
sell  important  stock  in  the  family  department 
stores  in  order  to  help  Jacob  realize  his  dream 
of  founding  a  Hasidic  school  in  Israel,  some 
of  the  influential  Pedlocks  take  legal  steps  to 
have  her  declared  incompetent.  .  .  .  An  impor¬ 
tant  subplot  involves  Tony  Pedlock.  Judith’s 
nephew — ^young,  fun-loving,  and  slightly  Bohe¬ 
mian — who  travels  into  Poland  in  search  of 


Jacob’s  daughter  by  a  former  marriage.” 
(Best  Sell) 


“Reduced  to  its  barest  bones,  the  story  .  .  . 
is  unexceptional.  [The!  spy  and  secret  police 
episodes  are  often  dangerously  melodramatic. 
And  later,  when  Tony  falls  in  love  with 
Nancy  .  .  .  they  become  Inflamed  in  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  short  period — and  commit  some  sopho- 
moric  dialogue  in  the  process.  Longstreet’s 
plotting  still  moves  the  novel  rapidly  and  sus¬ 
tains  a  desirable  amount  of  suspense:  however, 
his  best  effects,  it  seems  to  me.  are  gained 
primarily  through  his  style  and  characteriza¬ 
tion.  In  matters  of  description,  startling  meta¬ 
phors,  and  quick  turns  of  humor  he  is  a  mas¬ 
ter.  ...  In  spite  of  their  number,  the  rich 
variety  of  characters  he  introduces  are  all 
granted  a  remarkable  degree  of  Individuality: 
even  two  or  three  of  the  stereotypes  are 
memorable.”  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  26:282  N  1  ’66  450w 


Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Prhchilo 

Library  J  91:5645  N  15  ’66  190w 
“[The  author]  revisits  the  Pedlocks.  a  Jewi.sh 
dynasty  he  created  [in  The  Pedlocks,  BRD 
1951].  And  he  has  them  all  talking  a  mixture 
of  Abe  Kabiblish  Yiddish  and  English  that 
Sam  Levene  uses  in  wine  commercials.  .  .  . 
[He]  concocts  a  busy  narrative  that  radiates 
briskly  out  from  a  crisis  in  the  family  and 
their  fortunes.  .  .  .  [At  the  end  there  is]  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  old  [family]  line  is  not 
played  out  after  all.  I'm  glad,  because  I’d 
like  to  see  the  Pedlocks  return  speaking  bet¬ 
ter  English.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  18  ’66  180w 
“[Mr.  Longstreet]  knows  that  if  you  have 
a  sound  formula — one  that  has  done  heavy 
duty  lots  of  times — you  need  not  worry  about 
building  a  foundation,  and  that  if  you  pile 
heaps  of  intimate  domestic  and  social  detail 
and  backchat  on  top  of  the  formula,  you  need 
not  bother  about  character  atmosphere.  or 
truth.  All  you  have  to  worry  about  is  keeping 
the  formula  steady  while  you  pile  on  the  nice 
nonsense,  and  balance  the  whole  mass  into  a 
Working  facsimile  of  a  novel.  This  is  a  very 
good  working  facsimile  of  a  novel” 

New  Yorker  42:241  D  3  ’66  200w 


Time  88:130  O  21  ’66  200w 


LONGSWORTH,  CHARLES  R..  jt.  auth.  The 
making  of  a  college.  See  Patterson,  F. 


LOOMIS,  NOEL  M.  Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads 
to  Santa  Fe,  by  Noel  M.  Loomis  and  Abra- 
h^am  P.  Nasatir.  569p  pi  maps  $8.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

917.91  Vial,  Pedro.  America — Discovery  and 
exploration.  Southwest,  New — History 
Southwest,  New — ^Description  and  travel 

66-13422 

.  “During  the  18th  Century.  ...  to  reconnoiter 
internal  trade  routes,  ...  the  [Spanish]  colonial 
governrnent  dispatched  Pedro  Vial,  a  .  .  .  here¬ 
tofore  little  known  frontiersman,  on  exploratory 
expeditions  between  Santa  Fe  and  San  Antonio, 
Sante  Fe  and  Natchitoches,  and  Santa  Fe  and 
St.  Louis.  .  .  He  pioneered  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.’  (Library  J)  The  authors  have  assembled 
here  Vial's  story.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Sunder 

Am  Hist  R  73:217  O  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Wetzler 

J  Am  Hist  54:391  S  ’67  350w 
“This  is  an  important  new  book  on  the  late 
colonial  history  of  the  Southwest.  Packed  with 
naines  and  movements,  it  is  not  always  easy 
reading,  but  it  will  be  an  essential  work  for  ail 
acadernic  libraries  and  any  others  interested  in 
Po^well'°^^  of  the  American  West.”  Donald 

Library  J  92:1928  My  15  ’67  140w 
‘“rhe  authors  have  set  [Vial’s]  tale  in  context 
In  all  respects.  [Their  book]  shows  the  results 
of  exhaustive  research,  for  which  Nasatir  is 
mainly  responsible,  while  Noel  Loomis 
has  done  the  final  assembling  of  facts  and  cap¬ 
ably  written  the  finished  book.  The  book’s 
weight  of  detail,  while  of  value  to  historians, 
may  tend  to  bUir  events  in  the  mind  of  the 
casual  reader.  Rather  than  write  a  good  little 
book  commensurate  with  the  limited  Vial  ma- 
terial  available,  the  authors  have  created  a, 
takes  center  stage  only 
after  nearly  200  pages.  ...  If  the  reader  is 
patient  with  documentation,  he  will  be  well 
rewarded.”  Brian  Garfield  ^ 

Sat  R  50:52  Je  10  ’67  430w 
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LOOMIS,  STANLEY.  A  crime  of  passion.  301p 
$5.95  LippincotL 

364.1  Choiseol-Praslin,  Charles  Laure 
Hugues  Theobald,  due  de.  Cholseul-Prasiin, 
Fanny  (Sebastian!)  duchesse  de.  France — 
Social  life  and  customs  67-13303 

An  account  of  a  "scandal  and  murder  which 
shook  all  France  in  1347.  .  .  .  LThe  author] 
traces  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Praslin  to 
Fanny  Sebastian!,  the  mental  decline  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  which  made  her  sick,  fanati¬ 
cally  jealous  and  hysterical,  the  entrance  into 
the  household  of  the  .  .  .  governess,  Henriette 
Deluzy,  and  the  subsequent  events  that  gave 
the  Due  impetus  to  murder  his  wife  and  then 
commit  suicide."  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


With  craft  and  style,  [Loomis]  resuscitates 
the  attitudes  and  the  paraphernalia  of  an  era  of 
outer  calm  and  inner  recklessness  and  rot.  . 
Two  novels  have  been  written  about  the  Pras¬ 
lin  affair  [Lucile  Cldry,  a  Woman  of  Intrigue, 
BHD  1932]  by  Joseph  Shearing  and  All  This 
and  Heaven  Too  [BKD  193S]  by  Kachei  Field, 
but  neither  of  them,  while  they  are  both  good 
in  their  way,  is  a  patch  on  this  wonderfully 
rich  examination  of  an  epoch  and  one  of  its 
most  illustrative  events.”  Jean  Stafford 
Book  Week  p5  My  21  '67  2150w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:1433  An  i  -67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Betty  Helen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  J1  9  ’67  900w 
"Loomis  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  biog¬ 
raphy.  Du  Barry  [BRD  1959],  and  of  a  notably 
well-written  and  controversial  history.  Paris 
in  the  Terror  [BRD  1964,  1965].  A  diligent  re¬ 
searcher  and  a  man  who  likes  a  well-turned 
sentence,  [^he]  takes  particular  pleasure  in  spec¬ 
ulation  and  in  theory.  .  .  .  Three- fourths  of  [the 
book]  is  a  gruesome  and  expert  narrative  of 
an  appalling  marriage.  The  last  quarter  de¬ 
scribes  the  murder,  its  discovery,  and  the  events 
that  followed.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  speculations 
about  the  unknown  motives  of  some  of  his 
characters  are  highly  personal  efforts  to  fill 
gaps  in  the  record  with  probabilities.  These  can 
only  be  inconclusive.  They  leave  the  reader  still 
in  doubt  on  several  key  issues,  particularly  the 
ambiguous  character  of  the  governess.  Was 
Henriette  Deluzy  a  heroine  or  a  cold,  crafty 
schemer?”  Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  50:28  My  27  ’67  850w 


LOPEZ,  CLAUDE  ANNE.  Mon  cher  papa: 
Franklin  and  the  ladies  of  Paris.  404p  il  $7.50 
Yale  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Franklin,  Benjamin.  Paris — Social 
life  and  customs.  Women  in  France 

66-12507 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Land 

Am  Hist  R  73:214  O  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  bv  A.  O.  Aldridge 

Am  Lit  39:223  My  ’67  450w 
Economist  222:526  F  11  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  William  Chazanof 

J  Am  Hist  54:113  Je  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Ja  26  ’66  1760w 
TLS  p221  Mr  16  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Hanna 

Va  Q  R  43:149  winter  ’67  llOOw 


LOPEZ,  ROBERT  S.  The  birth  of  Europe. 
442p  il  col  il  maps  $15  Evans,  M.&co. 

940.1  Europe— History — 476-1492  66-23414 

The  author  surveys  “European  genesis  .  .  . 
from  the  Later  Roman  Empire  and  Germanic 
and  Celtic  primitivism  down  through  the  By¬ 
zantine  and  Caroiingian  eras  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  new  medieval  Europe.”  (Va  Q  R) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Indexes  of  persons  and 
peoples,  of  places,  and  of  subjects. 


Choice  4:740  S  ’67  160w 

"[In  this  general  survey  of  medieval  history 
by]  a  well-known  economic  historian.  .  .  .  the 
emphasis  is  largely  economic,  but  political,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  social  history  are  also  treated. 
The  stvle  is  not  as  smooth  as  in  some  other 
textbooks.  Plowever.  it  is  less  cluttered  by  de¬ 
tailed  factual  material  than  is  usual,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  and  photographs  reveal  material  not 


usually  reproduced.  This  volume  will  appeal 
to  undergiaduate  students  and  amateur  his¬ 
torians.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  college 
or  public  library.’  H.  L.  Adelson 
Library  J  92:1156  Mr  15  ’67  80w 
"The  specialist  in  medieval  history  will  find 
nothing  essentially  new  here.  A  few  remarks 
here  and  there  .  .  .  are  tantalizing  but  are  not 
developed.  Debatable  conclusions  are  given 
without  argument  or  evidence.  A  few  topics 
are  very  well  presented,  such  as  the  tenth- 
century  beginnings  of  the  ’commercial  revolu¬ 
tion’  and  the  later  flourishing  of  towns  and 
business  enterprises.  Here  the  author  warms  to 
his  subject.  .  .  .  The  general  reader  will  be 
likely  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  conclusions  and 
dearth  of  detailed  evidence  merely  confusing 
if  not  boring.  .  .  .  Grammatical  errors  and 
capricious  shifts  of  tense  are  sprinkled  liberally 
throughout  the  work,  along  with  stylistic 
horrors.”  Joan  Zola 

Nat  R  19:864  Ag  8  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Small 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:20  O  12  ’67  2800w 
“[Mr.  Lopez]  gives  space  to  the  misery  of 
medieval  existence.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he  is  moder¬ 
ate  in  his  optimism.  ...  i;et  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  [he]  offers  of  medieval  life  is  one  of  high 
appreciation.  Dealing  with  substantially  similar 
material.  Marc  Bloch,  the  great  French  me¬ 
dievalist,  .  .  .  conveys  a  sombre  view  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  these  centuries.  ...  In  appraising  me¬ 
dieval  philosophy  and  theology,  Bloch  is  likely 
to  stress  the  feeble  results,  while  Mr.  Lopez 
stresses  the  magniiicence  of  the  effort.  .  .  . 
Whatever  reservations  his  synthesis  may  pro¬ 
voke — and  I  am  inclined  to  side  with  Bloch 
against  him — it  is  likely  that  his  position  wUl 
find  a  wide  audience  and  a  sympathetic  hear¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  more  than  pretty 
decorations:  they  give  valuable  information.” 
Peter  Gay 

New  Yorker  43:100  Je  24  ’67  2250w 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  en¬ 
lightening  one-volume  accounts  of  medieval 
Europe  ever  published.  .  .  .  Professor  Lopez 
of  Yale  provides  a  fastTmovlng  but  astonish¬ 
ingly  comprehensive  picture  of  what  took  shape 
as  one  of  the  great  ^riods  of  creative  advance 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization.  The 
book  is  richly  illustrated  .  .  .  and  behind  its 
terse,  always  lucid  prose  the  expert  will  dis¬ 
cern  its  discriminating  use  of  a  vast  scholarly 
literature  and  its  many  novel  Insights.  This  is 
a  work  that  is  bound  to  shock  old-fashioned 
denlgrators  or  romantic  eulogizers  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  imderstand 
what  modern  historiography  at  its  best  has  to 
say  on  the  origins,  formation,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  medieval  centuries,  there  is  no 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxlv  summer  '67  210w 


LORAINE,  PHILIP.  W.I.L.  One  to  Curtis.  221p 
$4.95  Random  house 

67-12722 

“The  title’s  ‘W.I.L.’  is  an  ad  hoc  Western 
Intelligence  Liaison  through  which  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  attempt  to 
forestall  the  advent  of  a  new  leader  [Joseph 
Beck]  in  an  unnamed  country  by  assembling 
and  manipulating  five  people  who  might  pos¬ 
sibly  influence  him  to  withdraw — if  necessary, 
to  a  grave.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Most  fans  will  like  this  one  as  Mr.  Loralne 
is  one  of  the  better  writers  of  this  type  of 
fiction.  It  is  sure  to  be  snapped  up  for  the 
movies.  Recommended.”  O.  A.  Hagen 
Library  J  92:2430  Je  16  ’67  IlOw 
“[This]  is  a  harsh,  unrelenting  story  of  In¬ 
human  practice,  and  nothing  short  of  dazzling 
in  its  ingenious  narrative  method  and  virtuoso 
construction.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  a  pro  to  his 
fingertips.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ag  6  ’67  230w 
New  Yorker  43:112  Ag  19  ’67  70w 
“A  pleasing  book  in  that  We  (a  group  of 
blackmailed  ordinai'y  people)  defeat  Them  (the 
semi-official  secret  organization  behaving  as 
beastlily  as  usual).  But,  for  the  present  at 
least,  hi,gh  moral  tone  is  seldom  as  gripping  as 
low,  and  here  basic  improbability  is  insuf¬ 
ficiently  beaten  down  by  compulsive  reading.” 
TLS  p317  Ap  13  ^^67  50w 


L’ORANGE,  H.  P.  Mosaics  [by]  H.  P.  L’Orange 
and  P.  J.  Nordhagen;  tr.  by  Ann  E.  Keep.  92p 
llOpl  3  col  pi  $12.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
729  Mosaics  [66-69439] 

The  authors  "trace  the  history  of  mosaics 
from  the  Hellenistic  period  to  the  [early  mid- 
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L'O RANGE,  H.  P. — Continued 
die  ages]  placing  the  emphasis  on  mosaics  as 
a  distinct  form.  .  .  .  They  describe  and  give  the 
locations  of  prominent  surviving  examples 
while  unfolding  the  development  of  styles  and 
discussing  Christian  iconography.  A  section  is 
given  to  the  technical  aspects  of  mosaic  art  and 
the  effects  made  possible  by  the  skill  of  design¬ 
er  and  setter.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  text  is  a  translation  from  the  Norwegian 
1958  work:  extremely  brief  .  .  .  with  a  little 
more  than  half  the  material  on  Christian 
monuments.  The  text  should  be  considered  a 
quick  survey  of  major  works  of  mosaic  with 
the  most  interesting  part  a  discussion  of  tech¬ 
nique.  .  .  .  This  is  a  synoptic  view  of  the 
material  and  not  a  study  found  in  numerous 
monographs  in  print.  Nevertheless,  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  mosaic  this  book 


is  recommended.” 

Choice  4:810  O  '67  IlOw 


“The  sequence  of  photographs,  occupying 
nearly  half  of  the  volume,  is  excellent  and 
well-reproduced.  For  larger  libraries.”  Paul  von 
Khrum 

Library  J  92:1472  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 


LORD,  WALTER.  Incredible  victory.  331p  pi 
$5.95  Harper 

940.54  Midway,  Battle  of,  1942  67-13687 

A  description  of  the  June  1942  "Battle  of  Mid¬ 
way  ...  Lin  which  aj  Japanese  naval  force  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Admiral  Yamamoto  sailed 
westward.  Intent  on  seizing  Midway  and  hoping 
to  lure  the  iVmerican  fleet  out  to  what  seemed 
certain  defeat.  .  .  .  [Using]  American  and  Jap¬ 
anese  sources,  [including  government  archives 
and  personal  interviews  with  participants,  the] 
author  of  .  .  .  A  Night  to  Kemember 

LBRD  19551  and  The  Past  That  Would  Not  Die 
IBRD  1965],  [gives  an]  hourly  account  of  the 
great  battle  ...  [in  which]  the  American 
forces,  weak,  inexperienced,  and  flying  obsolete 
planes,  defeated  a  far  stronger  opponent.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  List  of  contributors.  Index. 


luck).  .  .  .  Lord  sometimes  makes  it  seem  as 
if  the  Battle  of  Midway  itself  had  been  staged 
off  Laguna  Beach  before  the  rolling  earner^ 
of  John  Ford  (who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
shoot  phases  of  the  actual  battle).”  Saul  Mal- 

Newsweek  70:67A  Ag  21  ’67  600w 


"The  writing  does  not  soar  to  the  stars,  as 
in  Churchill  or  Saint-Bxupdry,  though  the  style 
is  arresting.  .  .  .  Yet  no  one  else  has  come  up 
to  Incredible  Victory.  .  .  .  Lord  knows  the  val¬ 
ue  of  tiny  incidents,  of  quick  reversals,  of  the 
lightness  of  familiar  words,  of  human  touches 
one  doesn’t  forget.  .  .  .  The  most  fascinating 
sections  of  the  book  are  based  on  authentic 
Japanese  naval  records  and  the  personal  dia¬ 
ries  of  those-  in  command  of  the  Emperor’s  un¬ 
beatable  fleet  as  they  realize  they  have  lost 
the  war  in  a  single  battle.  All  considered  hara- 
kiri  on  the  spot,  and  a  few  performed  it  as 
their  ships  settled  into  the  warm  mid-Pacific 
water.”  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  50:23  S  2  ’67  llOOw 
Time  90:75  Ag  11  ’67  650w 


LORENZ,  KONRAD.  On  aggression:  tr.  by  Mar¬ 
jorie  Kerr  Wilson.  306p  $6.75  Harcourt 

591  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Aggres¬ 
siveness  (Psychology)  66-12369 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Wallace 

Christian  Century  84:303  Ap  19  ’67 

1300W 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Dannhauser 

Commentary  43:89  F  ’67  1950w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Scott 

Nation  204:53  Ja  9  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:25  Je  24  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Barnett 

Sci  Am  216:135  F  ’67  2900w 
Reviewed  by  D.  X.  Freedman 

Yale  R  56:467  Mr  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Hayes 

America  li7:280  S  16  ’67  650w 
“[A]  very  human,  fast -moving  narrative. 
.  [The  author’s]  method  is  to  tell  in  alter¬ 
nating  chapters  of  the  advance  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fleet  and  of  the  desperate  defense  of  the 
Americans:  his  details  are  drawn  from  inter¬ 
views  with  some  four  hundred  survivors  of  the 
action  and  from  war  diaries,  charts,  and  let¬ 
ters.  Written  in  his  graphic,  breathless  style, 
the  story,  as  true  as  he  can  make  it,  mounts 
with  almost  unbelievable  tension  as  the  con¬ 
verging  fleets  draw  near.  ...  No  quotations 
can  anticipate  the  thrill  of  excitement  in  Mr. 
Lord’s  text.  In  his  inteiwiews  he  has  picked  up 
a  thousand  incredible  happenings:  of  dogged 
heroism,  grim  humor,  and  endurance.”  Edward 
Weeks 

Atlantic  220:126  S  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  27:258  O  1  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Beach 

Book  World  p8  S  10  ’67  1050w 
Choice  4:1150  D  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Ag  24 
■67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:2568  J1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:3213  S  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
"[Although  the  author]  has  added  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  insights  concerning  the  strategy  and 
tactics  involved  ...  he  has  been  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  host  of  fresh  details  thereby  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  the  story.  ...  Of  particular 
interest  to  students  of  the  Battle  of  Midway  is 
Chapter  2,  in  which  is  described,  for  the  first 
time  in  public  print,  the  work  of  the  Navy’s 
Combat  Intelligence  Unit  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  this  team,  presided  over  by  the  colorful 
Comdr.  Joseph  J.  Rochefort  Jr.,  that,  by  de¬ 
coding  and  analyzing  radio  intercepts,  pieced 
together  Yamamoto’s  plan  of  attack.”  E.  B. 
Potter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Ag  20  ’67  1300w 


“The  trouble  with  Lord’s  book  lies  with  its 
feeble — and  sometimes  foolish — attempts  to  liven 
the  battle- gray  canvas  with  patches  of  paper¬ 
back  combat-flctlon  style:  Nimitz’s  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  amusement’  and  Yamamoto’s 
‘humorless  half-smile’  flickering  across  his  face 
because  a  festive  dish  had  been  broiled  in  bean 
paste  (bad  luck)  rather  than  in  salt  (good 


LORETAN,  JOSEPH  O.  Teaching  the  dis¬ 
advantaged:  new  curriculum  approaches  [by] 
Joseph  O.  Loretan  [and]  Shelley  Umans.  242p 
$6.50  Teachers  college  press 
371.9  Socially  handicapped  children — Educa¬ 
tion.  Education — Curricula.  Education — Ex¬ 
perimental  methods  66-15325 

A  survey  “of  current  experimental  programs 
for  elementary  aird  secondary  schools  .  .  . 

teaching  the  disadvantaged.  .  .  .  Chapters  on 
language,  the  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
science  are  [included].”  (Choice)  The  authors 
are  in  charge  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum  for 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  An¬ 
notated  chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


"One  of  the  best  listings  of  current  experi¬ 
mental  programs  ...  is  contained  in  this 
stimulating  book.  .  .  .  Sponsored  by  universi¬ 
ties,  consortia  of  scholars,  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprises,  many  of  these  programs  (for  example 
the  curriculum  developed  by  the  School 
Mathematics  Study  Group  at  Yale  University) 
are  intended  for  gifted  students.  This  volume 
discusses  possible  uses  of  these  curricula  in 
educating  the  culturally  deprived.  .  .  .  The 
authors  [believe]  that  children  from  disad¬ 
vantaged  homes  have  intellectual  capacity  far 
greater  than  commonly  realized  and  that 
schools,  by  concentrating  on  improved  teaching 
rather  than  on  a  social  work  approach,  can 
successfully  counteract  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Choice  3:1158  F  ’67  130w 
“The  style  is  not  exceptional:  perhaps  [the 
authors]  have  tried  to  cover  too  much  territory. 
Yet  the  copious,  detailed  excerpts  from  various 
courses  should  be  helpful  to  educators  planning 
for  these  children.  Recommended  for  education 
libraries.”  C.  A.  Eckberg 

Library  J  91:3411  J1  '66  150w 
Sat  R  49:92  Q  17  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Torrance 

Social  Studies  58:286  N  ’67  360w 


LORING,  L.  M.  Two  kinds  of  values:  foreword 
by  Karl  R.  Popper.  187p  $6  Humanities  press 
171  Worth.  Ethics  66-15526 

An  “attack  on  academic  moral  philosophy, 
which  aims  first  to  distinguish  ‘ethical’  from 
non- ethical’  values  and  then  to  present  rea¬ 
sons  for  denying  the  primacy  of  the  former 
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and  attributing  harmful  tendencies  to  them. 
Loring  claims  that  Wfs  can  make  objective, 
testable  statements  about  ‘basic  values,’  as¬ 
serting  that  certain  things  aa'e  either  benefi¬ 
cent  or  harmful.  Ethical  valuations,  on  the 
other  hand,  depend  on  a  fundamentally  inco¬ 
herent  notion  of  duty  and  are  frequently  at 
odds  with  ‘basic’  valuations.  Chapters  on 
Kant,  Bentham,  G.  E.  Moore  and  K.  M.  Hare 
contend  that  each  of  these  writers  confused 
the  two  sorts  of  values,  to  the.-  detriment  of 
his  philosophy.”  (Choice)  Index. 


‘‘There  is  a  large  element  of  caricature  in 
each  of  these  accotmts;  many  of  the  criticisms 
raised  are  well  Itnown;  some  indicate  mis¬ 
understandings  (especially  of  Kant) ;  nearly  all 
are  Imprecisely  stated.  The  book  is  ill  written. 
.  .  .  [W.  K.]  Prankena’s  Ethics  (1963)  gives 
a  clearer  account  of  the  distinction  between 
ethical  and  nonethical  values:  Nietzche  a  bet¬ 
ter  picture  of  why  the  latter  may  be  prefer¬ 
able.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:912  D  ’66  190w 


‘‘This  is  a  refreshing  book  to  read,  lor  it 
raises  some  new  and  slightly  irreverent  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  ancient  and  venerable  discipline 
of  ethics.  .  .  .  [Itl  is  provocative  in  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  senses.  It  calls  forth  serious 
thinking  because  it  raises  important  philosophi¬ 
cal  issues  and  places  them  in  a  novel  perspec¬ 
tive.  Yet  it  annoys  the  analytic  reader  be¬ 
cause  its  language  is  often  unclear  and  its 
arguments  are  usually  sketchy.  Its  basic 
value  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  theses  it  never 
^uite  establishes,  but  in  the  disturbing  question 
it  leaves  in  the  reader’s  mind:  What  good  is 
ethics  anyway?”  Carl  Wellman 

J  Philos  64:110  P  16  ’67  1400w 


‘‘Unfortunately  Miss  Loring’s  division  of  the 
ethical  from  the  non- ethical  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  the  consequence  of  .  .  ,  definitional  en¬ 
slavement.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
there  is  an  interesting  and  Important  problem 
here.  Reading  Kant,  one  may  genuinely  feel 
that  he  Is  right  in  thinking  that  unless  duties 
are  absolute  they  cannot  really  be  moral  duties 
at  all.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  one  may  also 
have  one’s  Humean  or  one’s  Benthamite  moods 
(incidentally  Miss  Loring  in  passing,  makes 
some  rather  naive  remarks  about  Hume). 
There  is  much  to  be  done  by  moral  philoso¬ 
phers  to  bring  these  opposing  views  together 
or  to  explain  the  connexions  between  them. 
.  .  .  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be 
gained  by  arbitrarily  ruling  one  of  these  types 
of  theory  to  be  ethical  at  the  expense  of  the 
othera” 

TLS  p370  Ad  28  ’66  SOOw 


LOUCH,  A.  R.  Explanation  and  human  action. 
243p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
300  Social  sciences.  Behavior  66-19352 
“The  central  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  there 
is  no  adequate  theory  of  human  or  social  be¬ 
havior.  ...  In  his  discussion  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  Mr.  Louch  .  .  .  argues  that  efforts  to 
found  a  science  of  behavior  on  a  theory  of  pro¬ 
cedures  drawn  from  the  established  sciences 
are  radically  misconceived,  and  that  explana¬ 
tions  of  human  actions  are  essentially  individ¬ 
ual  and  cannot  be  separated  from  moral  assess¬ 
ments.  ...  To  support  his  argmnents,  Mr. 
Louch  draws  upon  recent  philosophy,  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  Ryle,  Austin,  Wisdom,  among  others.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“By  proposing  (implicitly)  only  two  kinds  of 
observation,  mechanical  and  moral,  then  de¬ 
molishing  the  former  .  ,  ,  Louch  drags  us  to 
his  conclusion.  This  conclusion  is  never  suc¬ 
cessfully  stated  in  positive  form,  despite  the 
author’s  efforts.  .  .  .  [This  is  nevertheless]  a 
serious,  considered,  and  partly  successful  effort 
to  introduce  into  social  science  the  newer  phi¬ 
losophy,  through  which  we  come  upon  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  old.  Being  the  first  of  its  kind, 
it  should  be  taken  up  by  comparably  serious 
methodologists.  A  consistent  surprise  is  the 
unrecognizability  of  sociology  as  Louch  depicts 
it — our  fundamental  idea  of  social  rights  is 
equated  with  concrete  individual  behavior;  our 
purported  aim  is  to  explain  the  individual,  and 
so  forth.  Still,  these  errors  are  correctible,  and 
they  have  little  to  do  with  the  author’s  felici¬ 
tous  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  a  philosophy 
which  is  certainly  no  basis  for  soclM  science, 
and  probably  an  inaccurate  rendering  of  the 
physical  kind  to  boot.”  Peter  McHugh 

Am  Soc  R  32:825  O  ’67  750w 
“[A]  highly  readable  volume.  .  .  .  Psychology 
and  the  social  sciences  are  essentially  moral 
sciences  for  Louch,  and  the  means  of  explaining 
human  actions  are  heterogeneous  in  nature. 

.  .  .  Louch  does  a  remarkably  convincing  job 
of  blending  questions  of  fact  and  value.  Should 
be  required  reading  for  philosophy  and  social 
science  majors,  but  is  especially  suited  to  the 
graduate  student  in  these  areas.” 

Choice  4:992  N  ’67  160w 


LOUGHRAN,  PETER. 

$4.50  Doubleday 


The  train  ride.  216p 
66-18618 


The  action  of  the  book  takes  place  on  a  train 
journey  from  a  provincial  town  to  London, 
and  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  single  char¬ 
acter  who  rapes  and  murders  a  young  girl  dur¬ 
ing  the  journey. 


LOTH,  DAVID.  Crime  in  the  suburbs.  266p  $4.95 
Morrow 

364.1  Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  Suburban 
life  67-16368 

The  author  surveys  suburban  crime  and  pre¬ 
sents  his  findings  and  conclusions  “after  two 
years  spent  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in¬ 
terviewing  police  chiefs,  judges,  probation  of¬ 
ficers,  and  others  who  deal  directly  with  subur¬ 
ban  criminals  and  delinquents.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:130  Je  ’67  240w 
“This  report  reveals  many  similarities  as  well 
as  differences,  between  urban  and  suburban 
crime  with  thoroughly  documented  facts  and 
figures.  .  .  .  Representative  case  studies  are 
well  used  in  the  author’s  analyses  of  why  the 
percentage  is  .  .  .  high.  These  refiect  those  as¬ 
pects  of  suburban  life  which  promote  material¬ 
ism,  defiance  and  boredom,  and  which  aggra¬ 
vate  the  tensions  and  frustrations  of  modern 
man.  .  .  .  Several  examples  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  and/or  reduce  delinquency  are 
cited  [and]  various  rehabilitation  procedures  are 
described.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  must  for  all  subur¬ 
banites  as  well  as  sociologists  and  students  in 
the  helping-relationship  fields.”  J.  A.  Szuhay 
Best  Sell  27:132  J1  1  ’67  700w 
Christian  Century  84:762  Je  7  ’67  60w 
“A  readable,  level-headed,  unsensational  book 
that  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  Interesting  an¬ 
ecdotes,  Generally  recommended,  especially  to 
suburban  libraries  and  to  urban  libraries  serv¬ 
ing  suburbanites.”  David  Cooley  _ 

Library  J  92:2172  Je  1  67  140w 


LOTHIAN,  JOHN  M.,  comp.  Shakespeare’s 
charactery.  See  Shakespeare,  W. 


“[This]  is  a  rather  remarkable  first  novel. 

.  .  .  [Suddenly,  ]  a  very  ordinary  guy  with  or¬ 
dinary  things  on  his  mind  ...  is  a  criminal, 
the  perpetrator  of  a  vile  crime.  How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?  Who  is  to  blame?  These  are  the  questions 
that  take  up  the  last  fourth  of  the  book.  For 
it  is  in  this  section  that  Loughran  deals  with 
the  nature  of  sin.  with  the  multiple  responsi¬ 
bility  for  sin  as  shared  by  society  and  the 
individual  members  of  society.  It  is  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  the  novel  rises  above  mere  enter¬ 
tainment  and  becomes  a  pertinent  commentary 
on  the  human  condition.  ‘The  Train  Ride’  is 
not  a  great  novel:  but  it  is  a  very  good  one. 
It  spells  a  fine  future  for  the  young  novelist.” 
Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  26:435  Mr  1  ’67  420w 


Reviewed  by  T.  P.  McDonnell 
Critic  26:74  Ag  ’67  1050w 

“This  is  clearly  an  attempt  at  a  simple 
morality  tale,  but  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  mind  of  this  sick  young  man  is 
never  a  very  convincing  contest.  Loughran 
fails  to  evoke  sympathy  in  addition  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  (as  Keith  Waterhouse  did  in  Jubb  [BRD 
1964]  with  a  similiar  but  more  skillful  char¬ 
acterization).  and  he  succeeds  only  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  desperately  unpleasant  book.  There  are 
few  virtues,  stjdistic  or  philosophical,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  general  ugliness.”  Eric  Moon 
Library  J  92:258  Ja  16  ’67  210w 

“The  unities  of  time  and  place  automatically 
give  [this]  novel  a  firm  outline  and  [the  au¬ 
thor]  can  concentrate  all  his  attention  and 
skill  on  the  business  of  creating  a  single  solid 
and  convincing  character.  .  .  .  Mr.  Loughran 
projects  his  thoughts  and  internal  monologue 
with  authenticity.  In  fact,  he  is  too  authentic: 
the  repetitive  profanity,  the  sententious  moral¬ 
izing,  the  casuistry  and  act  of  tough-guy  in¬ 
souciance  are  real  enough,  but  no  less  tedious 
than  when  met  with  in  real  life.  In  the  end  the 
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LOUGH  RAN,  PETER^ — Continued, 
sailor  commits  an  appalling  crime  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage.  This  scene  is  rendered  with  real 
power  and  control.  The  Train  Ride  is  in  many 
ways  an  impressive  first  novel.’’ 

TLS  p737  Ag  18  ’66  280w 


LOVELACE,  EARL. 

254p  $4.35  Regnery 


While  gods  are  falling. 

66-17746 


This  first  novel  was  chosen  by  J.  B.  Priest¬ 
ley  as  winner  of  the  $5,000  Trinidad  Independ¬ 
ence  Literary  Award.  The  hero,  Walter 
Castle,  ’’married  with  one  child  and  another 
expected,  has  failed  to  receive  the  promotion 
he  has  waited  for  so  long.  As  Walter  tries  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  give  up  his  job  and 
return  to  the  country,  he  reviews  his  past  and 
questions  the  meaning  of  life  in  a  tenement  in 
a  district  where  lawlessness  is  rampant.  .  .  . 
Just  when  Walter  is  about  to  give  up  in  des¬ 
pair.  a  tragedy  in  the  neighborhood  shows  him 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  Individual 
to  work  for  a  better  world.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:831  O  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  91:5429  N  1  ’66  160w 
”In  a  series  of  flashbacks  .  .  .  [Walter]  recalls 
his  pathetic  past,  the  recurring  antagonisms  and 
frustrations  he  has  he  has  suffered.  A  typi¬ 
cal  picture  of  a  slightly  earlier  day  in  Trinidad 
comes  sharply  forth.  Coupled  with  that  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  recent  developments  in  Port  of  Spain, 
youthful  hooliganism  in  the  slum  area  where  the 
protagonist  lives.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Lovelace]  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  hard  life  he  de¬ 
scribes.  He  has  produced  a  creditable  novel. 
Inevitably,  its  subject-matter  will  be  more 
gripping  to  his  fellow-countrymen  than  to  out¬ 
siders.”  Morris  Gilbert 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  O  30  ’66  310w 
“Mr.  Lovelace  is  a  little  heavy-handed  in  his 
zeal  to  get  at  the  roots  of  social  discontent, 
but  his  young  couple  and  the  world  they  must 
hate  enough  to  improve  are  sharply  observed 
and  excitingly  alive;  the  purpose  and  the 
imagination  are  there,  and  experience  will 
surely  create  the  skill  to  organize  material  more 
economically.” 

TLS  p469  Je  10  ’65  210w 


LOVELL,  SIR  BERNARD,  ed.  The  explosion  of 
science:  the  physical  universe:  ed.  by  Sir 
Bernard  Lovell  and  Tom  Margerison;  texts 
by  Colin  Bayley  [and  others].  216p  il  col  il 
$24.95  Meredith 

500  Science  67-12219 

This  book  attempts  to  describe  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  what  is  happening  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  what  are  the  implications  of  these 
advances.  Contents:  Time  and  the  shape  of 
space,  by  G.  J.  Whitrow;  The  empire  of  the  sun, 
by  T.  F.  (Jaskell;  The  range  of  radiant  energy, 
ty  Tom  Margerison;  Into  the  depths  of  space, 
by  Sir  Bernard  Lovell:  The  assault  on  the  atom, 
by  P.  T.  Matthews:  The  architecture  of  matter, 
by  M.  A.  Jaswon:  The  chemists'  dazzling  bounty, 
by  G.  D.  Muir.  Bibiiography.  Index. 


‘‘A  beautiful  and  exciting  book.  The  485  il¬ 
lustrations  and  photographs  (more  than  half  in 
color),  enthrall  the  reader  with  awesome  views 
of  distant  galaxies  as  well  as  lucidly  drawn 
illustrations  depicting  the  principles  of  the 
laser  and  other  recent  technological  innovations. 
The  explanatory  text  is  interlaced  with  the  il¬ 
lustrations  in  so  complementary  a  manner  that 
the  reader  often  feels  himself  to  be  within  a 
science  theater  in  which  sight  and  sound  flow 
smoothly  across  the  screen.  Too  often,  books 
intended  to  explain  science  to  the  ‘layman’ 
have  been  geared  to  a  very  educated  layman 
indeed.  This  is  a  welcome  change.” 

Choice  4:1132  D  ’67  160w 
’’Opening  this  book  is  a  near  overwhelming 
experience.  In  outsize  format  (1014”xl4”),  flaw¬ 
less  color  plates,  and  striking  black  and  white 
give  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  techniques, 
instruments,  and  scenes  of  modern  science 
...  As  a  visual  experience,  the  illustrations  and 
layout  live  up  to  the  title  of  the  book.  The  ex¬ 
plosive  presentation  leaves  you  a  bit  breathless 
.  .  .  To  me,  the  articles  are  fascinating.  After 
years  as  a  science  writer,  I  already  know 
much  of  what  is  discussed.  But  for  someone  on 
less  intimate  terms  with  the  sciences,  the  broad 
and  sunerficial  treatment  of  vast  themes  may 
be  confusing.  .  .  .  Yet.  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  expansion  of  knowledge,  you  can  get  a 
vivid  and  valid  Impression  of  what  is  happening. 


Perhaps  for  many  general  readers  this  will  be 
worth  the  price.  .  .  .  [Howevei-,  the  book]  is 
strong  where  British  science  is  strong  and  weak 
where  that  science  is  weak.”  R.  C.  Cowen 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  31  ’67 
550w 

’’[This  is]  for  the  kind  of  reader  who  Is 
mildly,  sceptically  curious  about  science  but 
develops  allergy  symptoms  from  contact  with 
too  many  technical  terms  that  use  words  having 
a  different  meaning  in  common  life.  .  .  .  [The 
wristbreaking]  volume  repeats  in  its  captions 
much  of  the  information  that  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  text:  it  can  almost  be  treated  as 
a  picture  primer  without  bothering  to  read  the 
contributors.  .  .  .  [It  is]  pitched  at  the  coffee 
table  market,  its  sfickness  faulted  by  occasion¬ 
ally  sloppy  editing.  But  when  will  scientific 
authors  learn  that  it  is  unwise  to  refer  too 
slightingly  to  the  wrong  theories  of  past 
generations  if  they  want  to  put  forward  current 
scientific  beliefs  as  irrefutable  fact?” 

Economist  223:921  My  27  ’67  210w 
“This  volume  will  serve  merely  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  reader  for  more  extensive  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  subject  matter,  but  because  of  the 
superb  illustrations  and  well-written,  authorita¬ 
tive  essays,  it  is  highly  recommended  for  aca¬ 
demic  and  public  libraries.”  J.  K.  Lucker 
Library  J  92:3651  O  15  ’67  180w 
TLS  p490  Je  1  ’67  550w 


LOVRIEN,  RUTH  ELLEN.  See  Church,  R.  E. 


LOW,  ALICE.  Kallie’s  corner;  drawings  by 
David  Stone  Martin.  246p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.69 
Pantheon  bks. 

66-12457 

“When  an  anthropologist’s  daughter,  who 
makes  her  own  toys  and  dines  on  squid,  in¬ 
vades  the  Schwartz  and  Schrafft’s  world  of  an 
East  bide  private  school,  naturally  she  is  ostra¬ 
cized.  .  .  .  At  the  risk  of  being  scorned  by 
Pamela,  social  arbiter  of  the  seventh  grade, 
Jane  Nichols  befriends  Kallie.  The  gesture  in¬ 
volves  her  in  a  series  of  adv-entures  with  a 
Greenwich  Village  puppeteer,  an  antique  dealer 
and  a  marvelous  Countess.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (Book  Week) 


Kallie  s  Corner  is  told  in  the  third  person, 
b,v  an  author  who  has  a  sure  understanding  of 
girls  and  their  interests.  .  .  .  [The  book  is] 
entertaining  .  .  .  with  an  engaging  heroine  and 
a  valid  point  to  .make.  Girls  of  10  to  14  ought 
to  enjoy  it,  and  it  mi.ght  even  make  them  stop 
about  that  ‘different’  classmate 
the.v  ve  ostracized  simply  because  of  her  differ¬ 
entness.”  Robin  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  320w 
Horn  Bk  43:66  P  ’67  180w 
.“It’s  only  a  few  miles  from  the  kookie  en- 
virons  of  Washington  Square  to  the  doorman- 
dotted  sidewalks  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue  but  the 
cultural  gap,  as  Alice  Low  sees  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  wider.  .  .  The  details  are  a  bit 
overwhelrning  and  many  of  the  episodes  strain 
the  imagination  but  David  Stone  Martin’s  il¬ 
lustrations  are  a  joy.  And  who  can  help  cheer- 
mg  when,  in  the  end,  Jane  finally  wins 
Pamela  s  approval— and  then  discovers  that  it 
doesn  t  really  matter?”  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl6  N  6  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:51  N  12  ’66  180w 


LOWE,  DONALD  M.  The  function  of  “China” 
m  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Mao.  200p  $5  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

335.4.  Communism— China.  Communism— 
Russia  Marx,  Karl.  Lenin,  Vladimir  IlTch. 
Mao,  Tse-tung  66-18467 

‘IChina  fulfills  different  functions  in  the 
writings  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Mao  Mr 

historical  slgnlflc- 
•  these  differences  [aims  to  clarify] 
In  from  dissimilarities 

the  writers  mtejlectual  backgrounds  and 
w  nnti  but  also  from  the  chang- 

wnr/  nf  Within  the  Marxist  frame- 

the  unity  of  theory  and  practice*' 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


itcvicwcu  uy  r .  1-1.  lUCKer 

Am  Hist  R  72:1052  Ap  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Kane 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:238  Mr ’67  550w 
ri  ra.ther  superficial  survey 

rta  which]  Stalin  is  hardly  treated  at  all  '  and 
Mao  s  practice,  which  accounts  for  more  of 
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his  success  than  does  his  theory,  is  virtually 
ignored.  Implicit  in  the  treatment  is  the 
assumption  that  history  is  made  by  intel- 
iectuals.  Although  many  works  are  cited  as 
sources,  rather  poor  use  is  made  of  them,  and 
many  of  them  contain  better  treatments  of 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  than  does  this 
book.  There  is  no  eariier  work  that  covers 
all  of  the  same  ground,  however.” 

Choice  3:1161  F  '67  140w  ,,  , 

“Most  of  the  book  consists  of  intellectual 
histoiy  which  attempts  to  explain  why  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Mao  perceived  China  as  they  did. 
Unhappiiy  so  many  names  mentioned  briefly 
in  such  iimited  space  is  confusing.  The  heart 
of  the  book  is  in  about  seven  pages  of  ‘Evalua¬ 
tion’  which  tell  us  how  the  three  saw  China 
and  related  it  to  Communist  theory  and 
practice.  .  .  .  Although  useful  in  research 

iibraries,  what  might  have  been  an  exceiient 
article  is  only  an  adequate  book."  W.  C. 
Robinson 

Library  J  91:6982  D  1  '66  150w 


LOWE,  JEANNE  R.  Cities  in  a  race  with  time; 
progress  and  poverty  in  America’s  renewing 
cities.  601p  il  maps  $10  Random  house 
309.2  Urban  renewai.  Cities  and  towns — 
Civic  improvement.  City  pianning — U.S. 

66-21478 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book  that  “urban  gov¬ 
ernments  and  poiiticai  systems  have  not  yet 
digested  the  new  responsibilities  bearing  on 
poverty,  discrimination,  economic  development, 
urban  redevelopment  and  renewal — nor  clari¬ 
fied  their  relations  with  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  in  carrying  out  these  obligations.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  recounts  the  responses  of  several 
metropolises  [New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  and  New  Haven]  to  various 
facets  of  these  complex  problems.  .  .  .  The  case 
histories  are  put  in  the  context  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  housing  and  renewal  policy 
1  broadly  defined  to  include  social  as  well  as 
physical  renewal)  in  the  nation  over  the  last 
three  decades.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Abraham  Ribicoff 

Am  Scholar  37:168  winter  ’67-’68  1300w 
“[A]  diligent  and  important  book.  [Miss 
Lowe]  is  most  poignant — in  fact,  she  is  re¬ 
freshingly  candid — in  her  introductory  chapter 
on  the  sorry  history  of  our  unique  urban  mess. 
.  .  .  [The  case  histories]  are  detailed,  fascinat¬ 
ing,  instructive  and,  on  the  whole,  well  told. 
She  is,  thank  Heaven,  no  expert,  but  a  journal¬ 
ist  who  calls  herself  a  ‘generalist.’  Only  now  and 
then  does  the  fact  that  she  has  been  around 
public  and  private  institutions  for  a  long  time 
show  in  patches  of  jargon.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
after  a  brilliant  exegesis  of  the  complexities  of 
urban  renewal,  she  runs  out  of  steam  when  it 
comes  to  putting  it  in  the  broad  perspective 
of  the  total  urban  dilemma.”  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 
Book  World  plO  O  8  ’67  ISOOw 
“Jeanne  Lowe’s  book  is  clear,  woodenly  writ¬ 
ten.  well-researched,  too  long  for  the  layman  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  too  old-hat  for  the  spe¬ 
cialists  (who,  no  doubt,  will  read  it  conscienti¬ 
ously  anyway).  .  .  .  Massively,  exhaustively 
she  probes  and  summarizes  much  of  what  has 
already  been  written,  done,  spoken -about  and 
deposited  on  library  shelves  under  the  expand¬ 
ing  file-category  of  ‘urban  renewal.’  .  .  .  [She] 
seems  to  suffer  from  .  .  .  the  contemporary 
conviction  that  fine  footnotes  and  a  good  sub¬ 
ject-index,  embedded  in  a  nice,  thick  book  writ¬ 
ten  in  college -text  style,  will  .  .  .  solve  the 
problem.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  10  67 
370w 

Reviewed  by  S.  V.  Roberts 

Commonweal  8'7:364  D  15  ‘67  900w 


Reviewed  by  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  92:3435  O  1 


'67  150w 


“[This  book]  may  serve  a  national  purpose 
beyond  that  envisioned  by  its  author  when  she 
undertook  the  task.  It  deserves  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  audience  of  both  concerned  citizens  and 
involved  officials  at  all  levels  of  government. 
If  it  attains  such  an  audience,  it  may  help 
counteract  the  malaise  that  now  threatens  to 
afflict  domestic  public  policy.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
major  strength  derives  from  onsite  investiga¬ 
tions  and  hundreds  of  interviews.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  well  researched,  crisply  written  ac¬ 
count  of  an  urban  society’s  search  for  a  central 
identity.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  thorough  and 
concise  discussions  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
[urban]  social  problems  is  contained  in  Miss 
Lowe’s  analysis  of  the  pioneering  Community 
Progress,  Inc.  (C.P.I.),  of  New  Haven.  .  .  . 
[Her]  conclusions  are  far  more  sanguine  than 


those  of  other  students  of  the  urban  scene, 
possibly  because  she  has  so  much  first-hand 
information  on  the  efforts  of  American  cities 
to  cope  with  their  problems.”  J.  V.  Lindsay 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  30  ‘67  2350w 
New  Yorker  43:85  S  2  ‘67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Woody  Klein 

Reporter  37:43  H  28  ‘67  1850w 
Reviewed  by  L.  C.  Pitch 

Sat  R  50:26  Ag  5  ‘67  1350w 


LOWELL,  ROBERT.  Near  the  ocean;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Sidney  Nolan.  123p  $6.50  Farrar, 
Straus 

811  66-20126 
This  “volume  divides  into  two  almost  equal 
halves.  Thf>  first  half  consists  of  original 
poems,  scenic  ruminations  set  in  Maine  or 
New  York  City,  poems  to  persons,  and  (anl 
.  .  .  elegy  for  Theodore  Roethke.  The  second 
half  consists  of  translations  from  Juvenal 
and  Horace,  from  ,  .  ,  Dante’s  ’Inferno,’  atiu 
from  the  Spanish  Renaissance  poets,  Quevedo 
and  Gongora,  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Some 

poems  in  this  volume  were  published  in  vari¬ 
ous  literary  magazines. 


Reviewed  by  Mother  Mary  Anthony 

Best  Sell  26:414  F  15  ‘67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  29  ‘67  ISOOw 
“The  English  poems  ,  ,  ,  jar  the  senses  with 
their  emphasis  on  rhyme,  harsh  language,  and 
disillusion,  Lowell  has  bonds  of  past  mortality, 
and  society  from  which  he  fiercely  flees.  His 
‘translations’  are  damn  good,  especially  when 
seen  as  a  masking  of  trenchant  criticizing  of 
mid-20-century  mores,  ,  ,  ,  Sidney  Nolan’s  draw¬ 
ings  swerve  from  the  sensual  to  the  blatant, 
from  the  pedestrian  to  the  interpretive.  A  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  Lowell  canon.” 

Choice  4:984  N  ‘67  160w 
Christian  Century  84:143  P  1  ‘67  80w 
“For  the  poet-watchers  who  stalk  a  poet  as 
If  he  were  a  statesman  slowly  composing  a 
policy  statement  about  life  ‘Near  tlie  Ocean’ 
may  be  disappointingly  tentative.  Yet  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
book,  reading  like  the  kind  of  public  dialogue 
a  writer  may  hold  with  himself  at  midcareer. 
.  .  .  [It]  expresses  the  tension  between  dif¬ 
ferent  voices,  different  moods  in  an  artist  who 
has  never,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
fallen  into  a  groove,  ,  ,  ,  If  there  is  a  touch 
of  glibness  to  Lowell,  it  is  Lowell  indignant, 
Lowell  despairing.  It  is  not  that  he  is  insin¬ 
cere:  it  is  that  hfi  is  so  sure  of  the  posture — 
he  knows  this  part  of  the  line,  it  is  the  20th- 
century  line — and  he  goes  a  bit  on  previous 
momentum.  .  .  .  Like  most  in-between  books 
‘Near  the  Ocean’  has  no  particular  focus. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  tentative  probings,  the 
repetitions  of  old  selves,  and  those  inner  de¬ 
bates,  fascinating  possible  resolutions  emerge 
— brief  images  of  how  opposites  can  be  con¬ 
tained,  glimpses  perhaps  of  the  Lowell-to-be,” 
Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  26  '67 

850w 

Reviewed  by  B,  C.  Bach 

Commonweal  86:240  My  12  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Cushman 
^  Library  J  92:125  Ja  1  ‘67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  74:87  J1  21  ’67  250w 
“Robert  Lowell  is  almost  the  first  ...  to 
make  sacred  in  verse  for  our  generation  the 
wooded  thickets  and  crumbling  coast  of  Maine. 
.  .  .  The  physical  sense  of  being  in  a  part¬ 
icular  place,  is  not,  however,  the  deepest  sub¬ 
stance  of  these  poems.  They  are  a  pastoral  or 
edenic  counterpoint  to  the  poet’s  slow  and 
painful  ruminative  struggles  with  his  own  role 
and  identity,  .  .  ,  The  translations,  unlike  the 
very  free  adaptations  or  transformations  in 
Lowell’s  ‘Imitations’  IBRD  19621,  aim  at  keep¬ 
ing  very  close  to  the  sense  of  thp,  original, 

,  .  ,  [They]  are  not  to  be  read  as  mere  li¬ 
terary  exercises,  but  as  further  explorations 
of  the  stances  of  the  original  poems.  They 
extend  Lowell,  they  perhaps  extend  modem 
America,  in  cultural  history,”  G,  S.  Fraser 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  15  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Poetry  110:413  S  ‘67  lOOOw 
TLS  p705  Ag  3  ‘67  550w 
Va  Q  R  43:cx  summer  ‘67  210w 
Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:696  Je  ‘67  660w 
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LOWELL,  ROBERT,  ed.  Randall  Jarrell,  1914- 
1965,  ed.  by  Robert  Lowell,  Reter  Taylor,  & 
Robert  Renn  Warren.  307p  pi  $6.60  Farrar, 
tstraus 

Sll  Jarrell,  Randall  67-13414 

This  is  a  collection  of  tributes  to  the  late 
poet.  The  contributors  include  Cleanth  Brooks, 
Leslie  Fiedler,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Karl  Sha¬ 
piro  and  Allen  Tate. 


“It  is  always  useful  to  have  the  observations 
of  a  noted  man’s  associates  while  memory  of 
him  is  still  fresh,  for  these  provide  a  good  jump¬ 
ing  off  place  for  future  scholars.  Any  reader 
who  is  fond  of  Mr.  Jarrell’s  poetry  will  find 
these  encomia  a  pleasure  to  read.  .  .  .  For  all 
public  and  academic  libraries.’’  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  92:3423  O  1  ’67  180w 
“Randall  Jarrell  is  very  difficult  to  ‘place’  or 
even  to  describe  as  a  poet.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  attempts  to  do  either  are  wholly  successful 
in  this  volume,  although  the  essays  are  lar 
more  distinguished  than  in  most  collections 
made  in  a  spirit  of  piety.  Denis  Donoghue 
comes  nearest  to  doing  so  in  his  discussion  of 
Jarrell’s  themes.  .  .  .  Rerhaps  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  part  of  his  essay  is  that  in  which  he  com¬ 
pares  Jarrell  with  VV allace  Stevens.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  the  writers  here  find  it  easier  to  cri¬ 
ticize  individual  poems  than  the  poet.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Karl 
Shapiro,  who  has  some  reservations,  praise 
[Jarrell’s]  criticism.  .  .  .  [However,  they  do  not 
adequately  explain]  his  extraordinary  antipathy 
to  the  bad  poetry  of  those  he  would  rather  have 
sentimentalized  over  if  he  had  met  them  on  the 
street  or  in  the  college  library  or  the  air  force.” 
Stepnen  Spender 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:26  N  23  ’67  3350W 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Moynahan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  3  ’67  900w 
“The  majority  [of  the  contributors]  knew 
Jarrell  well  and  speak  as  insiders.  The  prevaii- 
ing  tone  is  that  of  a  tight  littie  community  or 
ciiib.  .  .  .  Jarrell  emerges  as  an  exciting,  tem¬ 
peramental,  unpredictable  club  member,  and  his 
poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism  are  generously 
characterized  and  commented  upon.  Yet  the 
reminiscences  and  commentaries  sometimes 
have  the  displacement  charge  of  a  dream.  What 
is  i-eally  being  talked  about?  The  club.  .  .  .  On¬ 
ly  Shapiro,  .  .  .  and  possibly  Alfred  Kazin,  who 
also  writes  as  an  outsider,  seem  able  to  deal 
with  Randall  Jarrell  without  tying  in  the  club 
snd  pretentious  assumptions  about  it.”  Reed 
Whittemore 

Sat  R  50:26  S  2  ’67  800w 
Time  90:102  S  15  ’67  850w 


LOWELL,  VERNON  W.  Airline  safety  is  a 
myth.  211p  il  $5.95  Bartholomew  house 
387.7  Aeronautics — Safety  measures.  Aero¬ 
nautics — Accidents  67-17140 

A  commercial  pilot  with  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  experience  presents  evidence  that 
flying  should  be  made  safer.  He  “puts  the  case 
for  improving  emergency  exits  and  escape 
chutes,  cutting  the  fire  risk  in  jet  tanks,  shar¬ 
pening  local  weather  information,  lengthening 
airport  runways,  and  revising  or  eliminating 
some  federal  regulations  which,  he  says,  ac¬ 
tually  hamper  safety.  He  feels  that  noise  abate¬ 
ment  programs  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
crease  jet  risk  (when  the  plane  is  required  to 
make  a  sharp  turn  just  after  take  off).”  (Pub-» 
lishers’  Weekly)  He  also  discusses  accidents: 
past,  present  and  future. 


tions,  Capt.  Lowell  relies  much  more  heavily 
on  30  years  of  cockpit  experience  than  on  re¬ 
search,  and,  accordingly,  some  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  are  wildly  unrealistic.  .  .  .  [Hlsl 
book  is  an  unabashed  paean  to  pilot  infallibility. 
.  .  .  Statistics  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  in¬ 
surance  actuaries  that  airline  travel  is  safe. 
Despite  his  book's  flamboyant  title,  Capt.  Low¬ 
ell  is  simply  arguing  that  it  should,  and  easily 
could,  be  made  safer.”  David  Hoffman 
Book  Week  p3  Ap  16  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:2797  Ag  ’67  I20w 


LOWEN,  ALEXANDER.  The  betrayal  of  the 
body.  307p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

130.3  Mind  and  body.  Schizophrenia 

67-12796 

“The  schizoid  personality,  according  to 
Lowen,  is  detached  from  his  body  and  thereby 
suffers  from  lack  of  feeling.  The  author  is  a 
psychoanalyst  in  the  tradition  of  Wilhelm  Reich 
and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Bio-Energetic 
Analysis  in  New  York.  He  demonstrates  his 
ideas  by  citing  clinical  studies  and  case  refer¬ 
ences.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“An  unusual  and  unorthodox  approach  to 
psychodiagnosis  and  therapy  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  bodily  awareness.  .  .  .  Most  pro¬ 
fessional  psychologists  will  not  like  this  book, 
because  they  will  consider  it  methodologically 
unsound  in  many  places.  Despite  its  many 
weaknesses,  the  unsupported  hypotheses,  and 
the  often  poor  quality  of  the  writing  style, 
Lowen  makes  some  compelling  insights  regard¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  personality  and 
the  body  (body  structure,  breathing,  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  posture,  muscular  armor,  and  ten¬ 
sion)  which  are  overlooked  in  today’s  psy¬ 
chologically-oriented  therapeutic  community, 
'riiis  book  will  probably  be  too  difdcult  and  spe¬ 
cialized  for  all  but  the  serious  psychology  stu¬ 
dent.  It  should  be  required  reading  for  clinical 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists.” 

Choice  4:590  J1  ’67  200w 

“Dr.  Lowen  pursues  [his]  theme  in  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  manner  that  should  not  be  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  layman  with  an  Interest  in  the 
psychology  of  human  behavior.  He  cites  many 
cases  from  his  own  practice,  and  he  Illustrates 
his  views  further  with  impressive  discussions  of 
the  parent-child  relationship,  love,  sex,  fear, 
guilt,  alcoholism,  hate,  and  other  pertinent 
phenomena.  A  sound  and  provocative  work  for 
public  and  university  libraries.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  91:6095  D  15  ’66  160w 


L6W1TH,  KARL.  Nature,  history,  and  exis¬ 
tentialism;  and  other  essays  in  the  philosophy 
of  history;  ed.  with  a  critical  in  trod,  by 
Arnold  Levison.  220p  $8.50  Northwestern  univ. 
press 

142  History — Philosophy.  Existentialism 

66-12960 

“Today’s  intellectual  background  in  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  19th  century  con¬ 
stitutes  the  subject  matter  of  [these  essays]. 
.  .  .  [The  themes  explored  are]  the  literary 
background  of  European  nihilism,  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  background  of  modem  exis¬ 
tentialist  thought,  Heidegger  and  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Rosenzweig,  .  .  .  Pascal,  the  early  Marx, 
Hegel,  an.l  two  essays  on  the  philosophy  of 
history.”  (Christian  Century)  Selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  works  by  Karl  Lowith. 


“The  author  covers  the  danger  areas  from 
all  angles.  .  .  .  Some  of  his  observations  are 
rather  startling.  .  .  .  The  book  has  several 
added  features  that  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value.  One  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  most  of 
the  major  airports  in  the  U.S.,  indicating  their 
good  and  bad  features.  Ajiother  is  the  25-page 
appendix  cataloguing  all  the  accidents  that 
have  taken  place  since  1960.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
well  done  and  will  certainly  prove  an  eye- 
opener  to  anyone  planning  on  a  take-off  in 
the  near  future.”  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27;83  My  15  ’67  300w 
“The  layman  who  reads  this  book  without 
knowledge  of  the  [professional]  pilot’s  per¬ 
secution  syndrome  might  well  panic  and  swear 
off  airlines  forever.  In  so  doing,  he  would 
have  missed  the  point  of  Capt.  Lowell’s  mes¬ 
sage,  which  is  a  forceful  protest  against  com¬ 
placency  in  airline  safety.  His  is  a  compact 
glossary  of  the  forces,  procedures,  and  pheno¬ 
mena  that  can  strike  an  airliner  from  the  skies. 
In  identifying  problems  and  proposing  solu- 


“Lbwith  is  the  highly  respected  author — to 
name  but  his  works  available  in  English — of 
Meaning  in  History:  The  Theological  Implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  [BED  1949] 
and  From  Hegel  to  Nietzsche:  The  Revolution 
in  Nineteenth-Century  Thought  EBRD  1964]. 
.  .  .  [These]  essays  are  interesting  and  read¬ 
able,  but  for  the  most  part  too  brief  and  ‘oc¬ 
casional’  to  rank  in  interest  with  the  works 
listed  above,  which  cover  most  of  the  topics 
dealt  with  here.  Useful  but  not  clearly  essential 
for  an  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  4:172  Ap  ’67  140w 
“[A  collection  of]  stimulating  and  informative 
essays  ...  [in  a  field]  in  which  the  author  has 
already  shown  himself  a  master.  Like  his  earlier 
study  Von  Hegel  zu  Nietzsche,  this  book  con¬ 
tains  many  chapters  which  compelled  this 
reader  to  recast  his  own  lecture  notes.  .  .  An 
added  feature  of  Nature,  History,  and  Existen¬ 
tialism.  which  is  part  of  a  very  significant  series 
on  European  phenomenological  studies  published 
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by  Northwestern,  is  the  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  editor.  .  .  .  While  superlatively 
clear  and  informative,  [it]  is  mainly  concerned 
with  malting  a  rather  strong  plea  for  a  position 
unmentioned  in  the  book — the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  variety  of  American  naturalism.”  Lang- 
don  Gilkey 

Christian  Century  83:1341  N  2  ’66  lOOOw 


LU,  FEI-PAI.  T.  S.  Eliot;  the  dialectical  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  theory  of  poetry.  170p  $5  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

821  Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns  66-13877 

“Taking  a  clew  from  Eliot’s  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  on  F.  H.  Bradley,  which  concludes 
with  the  positing  of  a  new  epistemology  con¬ 
structed  on  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  'point  of 
view,’  [the  author]  demonstrates  that  Eliot 
has  a  unified  critical  theory  derived  from 
philosophical  roots.  This  theory,  which  un¬ 
derlies  all  of  Eliot’s  critical  writing,  is  based 
on  a  dialectical  structure.  When  Eliot  appears 
to  be  inconsistent,  he  is  actually  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a  comprehensive  truth  by  bringing 
conflicting  elements  (personality  and  imper¬ 
sonality,  art  and  morality)  into  relation.  Dis¬ 
crepancies  arise  because  the  central  dialectic 
of  Unity  permits  the  analysis  of  literature 
from  each  of  the  main  features  of  this  Unity — 
Correspondence,  Coherence,  and  Comprehen¬ 
siveness.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr.  Du’s  fine  work  with  dialectical  struc¬ 
tures  makes  it  clear  that  Eliot’s  criticism  is 
"a  calculus  of  the  conditions  of  unification’ 
In  a  world  colored  by  Hegelian  historicism. 
The  author  does  not  undertake  to  provide 
much  detail  about  the  background,  Hegelian 
or  other,  of  Eliot’s  ideas  in  intellectual  tradi¬ 
tion.  A  complementary  study  could  enlarge 
the  perspectives  here  by  examining  more  fully 
the  place  of  Eliot’s  criticism  in  terms  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.”  W.  J.  Ong 
Am  Lit  38:573  Ja  ’67  600w 
Choice  3:644  O  ’66  170w 
“Lu  works  interestingly  enough  with  sets  of 
terms,  but  in  the  end  the  interpretation  be¬ 
comes  much  too  elaborate  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  thorny  ambiguities.  And  I  must  say  that 
a  book  on  a  poet  which  scarcely  mentions,  his 
poetry  (even  though  it  Is  avowedly  not  strictly 
about  it)  must  eventually  prove  disappointing.’ 
F.  J.  Hoffman 

Poetry  111:204  D  ’67  lOOw 
“Although  many  readers  will  be  put  off  by 
the  extensive  quotations  and  footnotes,  the 
thick  bibliography,  and  the  occasional  l^ses 
into  dlssertationese,  the  serious  student  of  Eliot 
should  find  this  study  of  his  poetic  theory  il¬ 
luminating  and  suggestive.  .  .  .  Although  Mr. 
Lu  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  dialectic  of 
Unity  In  Eliot’s  criticism  of  literature,  he  ends 
his  study  by  suggesting  that  this  metlmd  of 
analysis  can  be  as  readily  applied  to  Eliot  s 
theories  of  culture,  education,  politics,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  value  of  this  book  lies  as  much  In 
what  it  suggests  as  in  what  it  attempts  to 

prove.  ^  43:xxvl  winter  ’67  260w 


LUARD,  DAVID  EVAN  TRENT.  See  Luard, 
E. 


LUARD,  EVAN,  ed.  The  evolution  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  342p  $9  Praeger 
060  International  organization  66-18908 
“First  published  in  England  in  1966,  this 
American  edition  is  a  pries  of  case  studies 
written  by  experts,  designed  to  pnsider  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  structure 
of  some  ^  of  the  most  Important  international 
organizations  and  to  evaluate  these,  changes. 

The  subiects  of  the  12  psays,  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  chapter  on  change.  Include  the  League 
of  Nations,  six  essays  on  the  U.N.,  including 
the  controversial  peace  forces,  three  on  spe- 
riflJized  agencies,  and  one  on  the  European 
Economic  Community.”  (Library  J)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


the  book.  For  one  thing,  the  chapter  on  Peace 
Forces  does  not  deal  with  a  continuing  insti¬ 
tution,  as  do  all  the  others.  .  .  .  Moreover,  lit] 
is  marred  by  some  curious  errors  of  fact.”  R. 
B.  Russell 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1185  D  ’67  lOOOw 
“This  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  studies 
in  international  order  that  are  to  appear  under 

the  editorship  of  Mr  Evan  Luard . HI  the 

essays  .  .  .  are  sound  in  content  and  sober  in 
.iudgment.  Yet  they  contain  too  much  of  the 
commonplace,  and  too  little  to  stimulate  the 
intellect  about  the  process  of  change  in  inter¬ 
national  bodies.  Too  often  they  contain  lirtle 
more  than  a  mechanical  recounting  of  the  cogs 
in  the  wheel  of  evolution,  and  too  frequently 
they  leave  the  underlying  questions  unprobed. 
With  editorial  encouragement,  the  spark  of 
life  could  be  breathed  into  them.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr  Luard  does  so  with  the  ensuing  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  series.” 

Economist  223:53  Ap  1  ’67  430w 
“This  overview  will  be  valuable  for  collec¬ 
tions  on  political  science  and  the  U.N.  for  the 
approach  is  fresh  and  unique.”  W.  A.  Heaps 

Library  J  91:4675  O  1  ’66  120w 
“[Luard]  leads  off  with  a  thoughtful  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  nature  of  this  process  of 
change,  .  .  .  [and]  finally,  himself  draws  to¬ 
gether  the  threads  in  a  cogent  chapter  of  con¬ 
clusions.  [He]  is  the  epitome  of  the  moderate 
radical.  He  assumes,  that  is  to  say,  that  ad¬ 
justment  to  meet  changing  needs  is  necessary 
but  is  also  something  that  must  be  unceasingly 
worked  for.  ...  F.  P.  Walters  contributes 
a  masterly  little  essay  on  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  ‘experiment’  ....  Ralph  Townley  on  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Organizations,  Mar¬ 
tin  Hill  on  the  little  -publicized  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  on  Co-ordination,  Andrew 
Shonfield  on  the  World  Bank — these  are  some 
of  Mr.  Luard’s  team  of  assessors.” 

TLS  p944  O  13  ’66  650w 


LUARD,  EVAN,  ed.  The  international  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  rights.  384p  $10  Praeger 
341  Civil  rights  67-21755 

This  “collection  of  12  essays,  written  mostly 
bv  British  scholars,  and  edited  by  [the] 
Labor  member  of  Parliament  for  Oxford,  ex¬ 
plores  the  historical  background,  the  current 
official  and  nonofficial  international  machinery 
for  protection,  and  the  protection  of  particular 
human  rights.”  (Library  J)  Bibliographies.  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  second  volume  in  [The  Studies  in  In¬ 
ternational  Order]  .  .  .  seeks  to  show  the  lay¬ 
man  what  is  involved  in  the  attempts 
to  harness  international  concern  for  hu¬ 
man  rights.  This  series  is  clearly  not 
aimed  at  the  expert,  but  rather  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  schools  and  universities.  Mr  Luard 
himself  provides  [three  essays]  ...  all  very  lu¬ 
cidly  and  coolly  written,  with  the  author's 
customary  accuracy.  .  .  .  [However]  most  of 
the  essays  in  the  volume  [contain]  very  little 
by  way  of  analysis,  recommendation  or  prog¬ 
nosis.  .  .  .  Professor  Ballinger  focuses  on 

United  Nations  action  on  human  rights  in 
Bouth  Africa.  His  essay  is  a  well  ordered  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  paths  that  the  United  Nations 
has  so  far  tried  with  respect  to  apartheid  and 
the  problem  of  South  West  Africa,  and  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  it  faces.  This  essay,  unlike  most  in 
the  book,  really  does  attempt  critical  analysis.” 

Economist  224:1000  S  16  ’67  600w 
“Scholarly  aids  include  texts  of  the  three 
most  important  declarations  and  covenants  on 
human  rights.  .  .  .  The  major  liability  of  this 
book  is  a  stolid  and  detailed  academic  prose 
that  would  inhibit  its  use  by  all  but  the  dedi¬ 
cated  student.  .  .  .  Useful  for  college  and  re¬ 
search  libraries.”  W.  C.  Robinson 

Library  J  92:2587  J1  ’67  200w 


LUBAC,  HENRI  DE,  ed.  Pierre  de  Chardin. 
Maurice  Blondel,  correspondence.  See  Teilhard 
de  Chardin,  P. 


LUCA,  A.  MICHAEL  DE.  See  De  Luca.  A.  M. 


“[This]  is  an  interesting  and  useful  survey  of 
internal  developments,  especially  with  respect  to 
methods  of  operation  in  the  institutions 
chosen  many  of  which  are  unfamiliar  even  to 
most  politkial  scientists.  .  .  .  [The  ctepters]  on 
the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  are 
two  of  the  most  interesting,  analyses  which 
seem  especially  well  balanced  in  contrast  to  ihe 
chapter  on  UN  Peace  Forces— the  weakest  in 


LUCAS,  J.  R.  The  principles  of  politics.  380p 
$8  Oxford 

320.5  Political  science  [67-723971 

The  author  “has  reexamined  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  philosophy  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  20th  century.  Beginning  with  a  con¬ 
ception  of  human  nature  that  deposits  social 
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LUCAS,  J.  R. — Continued 

interaction  and  Imperfection,  he  .  .  .  analyzes 
such  traditional  questions  as  sovereignty,  con¬ 
stitutionalism,  coercion,  etc, — there  are  78  sec¬ 
tions  altogether.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  L.  V>.  Epstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:241  S  ’67  200w 

“[This]  is  a  long,  discursive,  and  difficult 
book  that  integrates  much  philosophic,  legal, 
and  political  material,  but  the  author  makes 
surprisingly  little  use  of  the  techniques  and 
findings  of  contemporary  social  science  and 
analytic  philosophy;  conspicuously  absent  is  a 
sustained  awareness  of  ideological  manipulation 
and  propaganda.  Other  commentators  are  gen¬ 
erally  ignored:  only  H.  L.  A.  Hart  is  cited 
with  any  frequency.  .  .  .  Still,  advanced  under¬ 
graduates  in  political  philosophy  (not  the  his¬ 
tory  of  political  ideas)  will  be  able  to  struggle 
through  the  text  with  profit,  for  the  method 
and  argument  unwittingly  raise  many  vital 
questions  that  the  perceptive  reader  will  have 
to  answer  for  himself.” 

Choice  4:478  Je  ’67  170w 

“Most  readers,  one  suspects,  will  follow 
[Lucas’s]  process  of  ’ratiocination’  with  in¬ 
creasing  disappointment  and  occasional  ex¬ 
asperation.  Mr.  Lucas  appears  to  possess  little 
interest  in  countries  other  than  England  and  a 
curiously  narrow  idea  of  what  constitutes  the 
subject-matter  of  ‘politics’.  .  .  .  Little  that  he 
has  to  say  seems  to  be  fully  relevant  to  an  age 
of  mass  democracy:  for  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  only 
pre-’behaviourist’,  he  is  almost  pre-Wallas.  For 
all  the  keen  and  often  subtle  logic  with  which 
he  presents  his  arguments,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  obvious  that  the  overall  logical  structure 
of  the  work  lacks  firm  articulation.  .  .  .  One 
admires  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  the 
frequent  subtlety  and  percipience  of  its  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  fine  quality  of  much  of  its  lan¬ 
guage;  but  one  is  thoroughly  exasperated  by  a 
claim  (made  on  its  behalf  by  the  publisher)  to 
represent  a  serious  rethinking  of  political  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

TLS  p79  P  2  ’67  1900w 

’’Lucas  acknowledges  at  least  one  figure  from 
the  past  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  some  of  his 
central  ideas:  Edmund  Burke.  .  .  .  He  express¬ 
es  himself  didactically  but  not  always  dogmat¬ 
ically,  giving  reasoned  arguments  and  general¬ 
ly  avoiding  rhetoric.  .  .  .  The  loss  in  aesthetic 
attractiveness  that  can  be  measured  by  compar¬ 
ing,  let  us  say,  Burke’s  Reflections  with  this 
work  is  compensated  for  by  a  definite  gain  in 
clarity  of  expression.  .  .  .  [However],  unlike 
even  Burke  himself,  Lucas  exhibits  curiou.sly 
little  sense  of  history  as  the  stage  of  great  pol¬ 
itical  events  and  the  potential  agent  of  change; 
one  might  have  expected  the  wars  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  to  evoke  greater  reflection  from  a  political 
philosopher  writing  a  general  book  of  principles 
than  his  comparison  between  medieval  moated 
castles  and  the  nuclear  ‘Second  Strike,’  and  one 
might  even  have  hoped  for  a  few  words  about 
imperialism,  racism,  and  the  threat  and  prom¬ 
ise  posed  by  constantly  accelerating  techno¬ 
logical  change.” 

Yale  R  57:X  O  ’67  850w 


LUCIAN  (LUCIANUS  SAMOSATENSIS).  Se¬ 
lected  works;  tr.  with  an  introd.  and  notes, 
by  Bryan  P.  Reardon.  276p  $6.50;  pa  $1.75 
Bobbs 


888  64-16706 

’.’The  thirty  short  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A 
Trip  to  Hades,  and  The  Cock  introduce  us  both 
to  .the  Cynics  and  to  the  satirical  dialogue  for 
which  Lucian  is  .  .  .  famous:  The  Sale  of  Phil¬ 
osophers  and  Hermotimus  attack  the  triviali¬ 
ties  of.  philosophy;  Zeus  Rants  in  the  form  of 
a  Memppean  satire  ridicules  popular  religious 
beliefs:  The  Hired  Companions  is  an  epistolary 
patron-client  relationship:  and  A 
rrue  Story  .  an  exercise  in  literary  criticism  on 
the  fantastical  travel  story.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


Reardon  s  selection  is  wisely  made  to  il¬ 
lustrate  Lucian’s  prolixity  in  style  and  subject 
matter.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  well  done 
'The  introduction  does  not  fare  quite  as'  well’ 
since  too  much  is  attempted  in  too  short  a 
space.  All  in  all  a  good  buv  in  good  taste  ” 
Choice  2:768  Ja  ’66  180w 
’’[The  Plired  Companions!  alone  .  .  makes 
the  book  worth  recommending.  .  .  [Reardon] 
has  provided  a  superior  introduction  to  Lu- 
cian  s  life,  his  style,  and  the  various  stages  of 
his  literary  career.  In  particular,  he  continues 
the  demolishment  of  the  estimate  of  Lucian 


formed  during  the  grim  age  of  Hochkritik  that 
tried  to  show  the  satirist  as  a  witiess  and 
dreary  compiler  of  the  work  of  brilliant  Alex¬ 
andrian  predecessors.  .  .  .  [The  translation] 
is  free,  but  a  few  random  comparisons  show 
that  it  comes  up  to  that  standard  against  which 
all  Lucian  translations  must  be  measured:  the 
Fowlers’  Oxford  edition  [The  Work  of  Lucian 
of  Samosata,  BRD  1906],  .  .  .  [The]  brief 
notes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  (huzzah!) 
where  they  belong.”  F.  J.  Frost 

Class  World  59:245  Mr  ’66  320w 


LUCK,  JAMES  MURRAY.  Science  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  419p  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 
507  Science  66-28488 

The  former  science  attachd  at  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Bern  (1962-64),  has  written  a 
.  .  .  survey  of  contemporary  Swiss  science  and 
technology.  .  .  .  [He]  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts;  the  first  treats  scientific  education,  the 
sec;ond  the  organization  of  science.  Medicine 
and  engineering  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences 
are  included.  Chapters  deal  with  agriculture, 
forestry,  food  and  nutrition,  public  health, 
meteorology,  space  research,  and  the  public 
agencies  working  in  these  areas.”  (Choice) 


Choice  4:1010  N  ’67  140w 
“This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  [Luck’s]  re¬ 
port  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  science  in  Switzerland.  .  .  .  The  book 
will  be  of  great  value  to  educators,  scientists 
and  administrators  of  research  and  engineer¬ 
ing.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J.  92:785  F  15  ’67  140w 


LyCKMANN,  THOMAS.  The  invisible  religion; 
the  problem  of  religion  in  modern  society. 
12Sp  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

301.5  Religion  and  sociology  67-11631 

.  A  “study  of  the  processes  of  enculturation 
in  our  society.  Mr.  Luckmann,  who  is  now 
teaching  at  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  Univer¬ 
sity,  Frankfort,  attempts  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  Individual  existence  in  society  has 
reached  a  critical  point  in  the  contemporary 
world.’  ”  (Library  J)  This  volume  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  book  originally  published  in 
German  as  Das  Problem  der  Religion  in  der 
modernen  Gesellschaft.  1963. 


A  number  of  sociologically  oriented  think¬ 
ers  ..  .  have  been  critical  of  the  all-purpose 
te.™  secularization.  They  have  Impressed  me 
with  their  argument  to  the  effect  that  what 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies  has  not  been  the  devastation  of  religion, 
•  •  •  rather  a  radical  religious  change. 

.  .  .  Thomas  Luckmann  provides  a  theoretical 
foundation  for  this  approach  in  a  treatise  that 
IS  as  searching  and  difficult  (if  not  as  pro- 
found)  as  tte  pioneering  work  of  Durkheim, 
Weber  and  Parsons  .  .  [Readers]  may  be  put 
olt  by  the  condensed,  abstract,  stylistically  bar- 
barous  character  ^  Luckmann’s  essay.  .  .  . 
But  despite  the  difficulties  involved  in  reading 
Luckmann,  the  subject  demands  attention,  and 
Yjl®  book  gains  a  wide  readership.” 

Al.  Hj.  jvl. 

Christian  Century  83:346  Mr  15  ’67  430w 
’’[The  author]  has  written  his  book  for  both 
theologians  and  lay  readers,  but  all  too  often 
he_  employs  the.  technical  language  of  sociol¬ 
ogists  and  religious  philosophers.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  originality  and  clarity  of 
the  ideas  expressed  here  will  amply  compen- 
sate  the  reader  who  must  overcome  the  stvlistic 
shortcomings.  Recommended  for  college  and 
univer.sity  libraries,  with  an  emphasis  on  philo¬ 
sophical.  and  religious  collections,  particularly 
the  sociolo^  of  religion.”  J.  A.  Clarke  ^ 

Library  J  92:684  F  1  ’67  160w 


LUCKMANN, 

construction 


THOMAS, 
of  reality. 


jt.  auth.  The 
See  Berger, 


social 
P.  L. 


‘“i  .  occiiiK  near  ana  seeing  fi 

w  "V’croscopes  and  telescopes:  11' 

Put^m  ®  Ludovici.  191p  lib  bdg  $3.49 

535  Mioro^ope  and  microscopy — Juvenile 
literature.  Telescope— Juvenile  literature 

67-3268 

In  which  glass  is  used  are 
iT-  account  of  microscopes  and  tele¬ 
scopes  which  moves  from  the  pioneers  of  early 
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Rome  and  Greece  to  the  current  marvels  of 
electron  microscopes  and  radio  telescopes.” 
(TLiS)  Bibliography.  Index.  “Junior  nigh 
school.”  i±±orn  Bk) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:494  Ag  ’67  60w 
"The  description  of  optic  principles  is  unclear 
in  many  places,  and  the  book  is  overly  con¬ 
cerned  with  dates,  not  all  of  them  accurate.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  index  that  is  adequate  for  names 
and  entirely  inadequate  for  subjects,  which  it 
also  professes  to  cover.”  Madeline  Cooper 
Natur  Hist  76:74  N  ’67  80w 
“Most  of  the  book  concentrates  on  the 
elementary  theory  of  light  (reflection,  refraction 
lenses)  and  the  standard,  everyday,  microscope 
and  telescope.  This  is  close  to  a  school  syllabus, 
and  is  better  done  in  many  textbooks.” 
TLS  p452  My  19  ’66  80w 


LUDOWYK,  E.  F.  C.  The  modem  history  of 
Ceylon.  308p  pi  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

954.93  Ceylon— History  66-18910 

"A  basic  history  of  Ceylon  from  the  beginning 
of  British  rule  (1796)  until  the  early  196()’s.” 
(Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Green 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:179  J1  ’67  600w 


“By  almost  any  measurement,  this  altogether 
new  publication  must  be  considered  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  a  subject  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  received  relatively  little  attention. 
.  .  .  For  any  library  wishing  to  keep  up  a  choice 
selection  on  South  Asia,  limiting-  itself  to  im¬ 
portant  general  works  only,  this  book  is  al¬ 
together  essential.” 

Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  190w 


“Dr  Ludo-wyk  hangs  his  thesis  on  a  single 
metaphor.  He  sees  British  Ceyion  as  a  weil 
managed  piece  of  real  estate.  .  .  .  The  agents 
came,  they  cleared  the  ground  and  raised  the 
structure,  and  the  masters  moved  in.  .  .  • 
But  is  his  image  a  little  too  tidy?  .  .  .  The 
change  in  Ceylon’s  style  of  politics  is  neither 
casual  nor  purely  decorative.  It  springs  from 
an  assertive,  radical  nationalism  that  has  taken 
strange  and  ugly  forms.  Mr  Ludowyk  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  this,  sometimes  over-sensitive.  As  an 
expatriate  Ceylonese  -who  so  plainly  dislikes 
recent  trends,  he  regards  the  object  of  study 
from  a  distance  that  is  not  only  physical  but 
emotional  as  well.  .  .  .  Three-quarters  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  British  period,  and 
Mr  Ludo-wyk  makes  admirable  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  cultural  and  political  life  in 
presenting  the  British  side  of  the  transaction. 
To  this  extent,  the  book,  given  its  scope  and 
aim.  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  island’s 

modern  history.”  _ 

Economist  222:1044  Mr  18  67  650w 

“This  work  is  clear,  ordered,  and  interestingly 
written,  seeking  to  place  Ceylon  in  the  broad 
picture  of  European  power  struggles  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  without  unnecessary  com¬ 
plications.  .  .  .  [It]  Integrates  a  study  of  social 
structures  with  artistic  achievements.  ...  A 
book  of  much  merit.”  R.  R.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:3939  S  1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  S.  Arasaratnam 

Pacific  Affairs  39:440  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
750w 


LUGARD,  FLORA  LOUISA  SHAW.  lady.  A 
tropical  dependency;  an  outline  of  the  an¬ 
cient  history  of  the  Western  Sudan  with  an 
account  of  the  modern  settlement  of  North¬ 
ern  Nigeria  [by]  Lady  Lugard.  608p  col  maps 
$12.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
966.9  Nigeria.  Sudan — History  65-8823 

Originally  published  in  1905  this  is  an  ac. 
count  “of  the  Western  Sudan  and  Nigeria 
from  earliest  times  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Nigeria.”  (Choice) 


“[This  book  is]  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
readable  accounts  of  the  [area].  .  .  Although 

superseded  in  part  .  .  .  [it]  is  still  Important 
because  Flora  Shaw  was  the  superb  newspaper¬ 
woman  who  first  coined  the  term  ‘Nigeria’ 
for  the  disparate  collection  of  African  ter¬ 
ritories  occupied  by  the  British.  Moreover,  as 
the  wife  and  helpmate  of  Lord  Lugard,  one  of 
Britain’s  foremost  colonial  administrators,  she 
was  uniquely  qualified  to  write  about  the  British 
vision  of  the  role  and  the  future  within  the 
British  empire  of  a  conquered  Nigeria.  This 
book’s  place  in  historical  literature  would  have 
been  better  insured  if  it  had  been  reissued 
with  the  lengthy  scholarly  preface  it  deserves.” 

Choice  3:939  D  ’66  160w 


“A  Tropical  Dependency  was  well  worth  re¬ 
printing.  Lady  Lugard  was  a  most  readable 
journalist  and  her  intimate  account  of  Lugard’s 
Influential  theory  and  practice  is  of  some  his¬ 
torical  importance.”  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

New  Statesman  69:577  Ap  9  ’65  200w 


LUKE,  DAVID,  ed.  &  tr.  Goethe:  conversa¬ 
tions  and  encounters.  See  Goethe.  J.  W.  von 


LUKE,  MARY  M.  Catherine,  the  queen.  570p 
pi  $7.95  Coward-McCann 
B  or  92  Catharine  of  Aragon,  consort  of 
Henry  VIII,  King  of  England.  Great  Britain 
—History— Tudors,  1485-1603  67-21514 

A  biography  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Henry 
VIII’ s  first  wife,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  court  background  and  the  effects  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  abroad,  of  their  marriage  and  divorce. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  27:373  D  15  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  11  ’67 

650-w- 

“[The  author]  believes  that  it  was  Catherine’s 
steadying  hand  that  kept  Henry  in  line  in  his 
younger  days,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  his  ap¬ 
peal  for  his  subjects  rested  upon  their  love  for 
his  queen.  Although  she  has  used  many  di¬ 
rect  quotations,  Mrs.  Luke  has  been  sparing 
in  her  use  of  footnotes  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  attribute  thoughts  and  feelings  to  her  char¬ 
acters  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended  for  public  libraries  and  for  YA 
collections.”  Elizabeth  Thalman 

Library  J  92:2759  Ag  ’67  150w  [YA] 

“Mrs.  Luke  thinks  that  ‘history  has  almost 
forgotten  Catherine.’  Surely  not,  when  not 
many  years  ago  a  first-rate  historian,  Garrett 
Mattingly,  gave  us  the  standard  biography  of 
her  [Catherine  of  Aragon,  BRD  1941].  .  .  .  What 
then  are  we  to  think  of  Mrs.  Luke’s  hook?  She 
would  not  claim  to  be  a  historian  of  the  caliber 
or  style  of  Mattingly,  estimating  the  issue  in 
all  its  bearings.  She  tells  the  human  story  con¬ 
scientiously  and  reliably  from  the  documents, 
often  in  the  words  of  the  actors  in  the  drama, 
with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  people 
caught  in  the  toils.  .  .  .  Mistress  of  a  reasonably 
pedestrian  style.  Mrs.  Luke  is  anxious  to  be  fair 
to  everybody.  She  is  right  to  be  sympathetic 
to  poor  Cardinal  Wolsey  but  [she]  fails  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  a  naturally 
sweet  nature  embittered  by  her  experiences. 
A.  L.  Rowse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  29  ’67  750w 


LUMLEY,  FREDERICK.  New  trends  in  20th 
century  drama;  a  survey  since  Ibsen  and  Shaw. 
3d  ed  39Sp  pi  $8.50  Oxford 
809.2  Drama — ^History  and  criticism  67-14436 
The  author  has  updated  his  survey,  first  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Trends  in  20th  Century 
Drama  (BRD  1956)  to  include  the  Albee,  Pinter, 
and  Weiss  generation.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Lumley  purports  to  give  us  an  overall  view 
of  the  modern  theater  ...  by  giving  us  a  souf- 
fld  of  skimpily  written  plot  summaries  char¬ 
acterized  largely  by  pointless  out-of-context 
quoted  snippets  from  the  plays  in  lieu  of  expla¬ 
nation  and  description,  and  by  ‘treating’  play¬ 
wrights  he  apparently  considers  as  minor  (such 
as  Mrozek,  Munk,  Schehadd,  Tardieu,  Greig, 
Hochhuth)  in  less  than  a  page.  There  is  no  uni¬ 
fying  theme  in  the  book;  it  is  merely  a  patch- 
work  of  random,  unsupported  opinions,  by  one 
who  appears  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
modern  theater.  The  [bibliography]  .  .  .  con¬ 
centrates  on  books  that  have  been  outdated  for 
years  and  omits  some  of  the  best  recent  books. 
The  new  edition  is  considerably  enlarged,  a  fact 
which  merely  compounds  its  badness.” 

Choice  4:860  O  ’67  140w 

“Unburdened  by  axes  to  grind  and  with  an 
eye  on  the  whole  Euro- American  orbit,  [Lum¬ 
ley]  provides  a  useful  reference  work.” 

Christian  Century  84:379  Mr  22  ’67  40w 


LURIE,  ALISON.  Imaginary  friends.  277p  $4.95 
Coward-McCann 

67-21510 

“The  [Truth]  Seekers  are  a  cell  of  small-town 
faddists  who  have  melded  spiritualism  with  sci¬ 
ence-fiction:  through  their  control,  a  beautiful 
zombie  named  Verena  Roberts,  the  Seekers  keep 
tuned  into  the  sage  Ro  on  the  planet  Varna.  .  .  , 
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LURIE,  ALISON — Continued 

Two  university  sociologists  infiltrate  the  seek¬ 
ers'  seances  for  a  field  study.  .  .  .  Urs.  Tom  Mc- 
Mann  and  Roger  Zimmern  enter  the  group  as 
‘participant  observers,’  employing  ‘non-direc¬ 
tive  techniques.’  .  .  .  [However,]  the  observers 
become  more  and  more  subjective,  until  Zim¬ 
mern  is  led  to  .  .  .  wonder  occasionally  if  sociol¬ 
ogy  itself  is  absolutely  sane.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:337  N  15  '67  650w 
‘‘[Lurie]  continues  to  produce  satiric  novels 
of  a  very  high  order.  .  .  .  Her  sense  of  a  fiction¬ 
al  genre  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten  was  demonstrated  in  her  first  novel.  Love 
and  Friendship  IBRD  1962].  .  .  .  Her  next  novel. 
The  Nowhere  City  [BRD  1966],  was,  if  anything, 
even  better.  ...  If  Imaginary  Friends  .  .  .  lacks 
the  complex  structure  of  her  first  two  novels, 
...  it  is  every  bit  as  funny  and  as  serious  as 
they  were.  .  .  .  Miss  Lurie  is  aware  that  no  sane 
person  can  give  himself  to  religious  flummery, 
but  she  is  equally  aware  that  the  religious  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  Seekers,  however  grotesque  the 
form  they  take,  are  a  valid  response  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  life,  and  that  science  is,  if  anything,  an 
even  less  adequate  way  out.”  Richard  Freedman 
Book  World  p4  S  24  '67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Judith  Rascoe 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  26  '67 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  87:454  Ja  12  ’68  650w 

“The  characterizations  are  excellent:  those  of 
Verena  ...  and  Dr  Thomas  McMann,  the 
academic  has-been  gone  wild,  are  perceptive 
case  studies.  The  writing  style  is  witty,  so¬ 
phisticated.  and  literate.  A  purchase  for  fiction 
collections  and  discerning  readers.”  Charlotte 
Georgl 

Library  J  92:2809  Ag  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  73:910  Je  30  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:23  D  7  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloffi 

Newsweek  70:96D  N  6  ’67  380w 
“There  is  something  undeniably  ridiculous  in 
the  thought  of  earnest  academics  noting  down 
the  deliberations  of  a  dozen  deluded  cranks;  and 
Imaginary  Friends  reads,  for  perhaps  the  first 
quarter,  like  a  good-natured  satire  on  sociol¬ 
ogists.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  scientists  nor  their  experimental  sub¬ 
jects  are  any  more  absurd  than  the  reader.  Ali¬ 
son  Lurie's  anecdote  offers  a  beautiful,  expand¬ 
ing  metaphor  for  innumerable  complexities  of 
human  relationship.  .  .  .  The  novelist  and  her 
agreeable,  highly  intelligent  narrator,  Roger 
Zimmern,  .  .  .  both  retain  the  suspicion  that 
many  aspects  of  life  will  not  fit  into  the  frame¬ 
work  [of  the  social  sciences]  and  that  perhaps 
an  entirely  new  model  needs  to  be  devised.” 

TLS  p593  J1  6  ’67  1350w 


“Reading  [this  book]  I  thought:  Bruce  Jay 
Friedman  is  alive  and  in  Australia.  A  quick 
look  at  the  jacket  photo  convinced  me  that 
Mr.  Lurie  is  indeed  another  fellow  entirely;  it’s 
just  that  the  Zeitgeist  has  reached  Down  Under 
and  produced  an  interesting  permutation  of  the 
tone  and  general  verve  that  distinguished 
‘Stern’  [BRD  1963].  Mr.  Lurie,  who  is  still  un¬ 
der  30,  is  a  gifted  impressionist:  he  arranges 
scraps  of  dialogue,  reverie  and  observation  in 
a  volatile  mixture  that  bubbles  with  life.  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  this  sparkling  book  is  to  convey 
what  it  is  like  to  be  alive,  imperfect,  Jewish 
and  hopeful  in  the  Antipodes.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ag  27  ’67  210w 
“What  Mr.  Lurie  has  written  is  a  Melbourne 
variant  of  the  New  York  Jewish  novel,  but 
sharper  and  less  overtly  sentimental  than  could 
easily  have  been  the  case.  His  individual  talent 
has  enlivened  the  form,  and  one  hopes  he  will 
now  turn  his  pleasantly  jaundiced  eye  on  other 
aspects  of  the  Antipodean  scene.” 

TLS  p986  O  27  ’66  210w 


LUSTY,  MARGARET.  The  foundations  of  our 
society  [il.  by  A.  L.  Gilmour].  299p  maps 
$4.80:  pa  $2.80  Oxford 

901.9  Civilization  .  66-76867 

Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  early 
forms  of  life  on  earth,  the  author  attempts  to 
trace  “the  growing  complexity  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world  from  hunting  groups  to 
farming  and  village  communities;  and 
[describes]  urban  development  and  technology, 
the  keeping  of  records,  the  growth  of  states 
and  empires,  religious  and  scientific  ideas,  the 
expansion  of  communications  and  trade  until 
about  AD.  1000.”  (Introd)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index, 


‘A  rather  curious  and  somewhat  disturbing 
book.  In  the  first  20  pages  the  entire  geological 
history  of  the  planet  earth  is  covered  from 
its  very  beginnings  to  the  Pleistocene.  Man’s 
primate  ancestors  are  allotted  a  scant  five 
pages,  and  from  page  27-276  the  reader  Is 
confronted  with  a  tour  de  force  of  human  cul¬ 
ture  history  in  the  form  of  Innumerable  snip¬ 
pets,  many  of  them  no  longer  accepted  by 
anthropologists  and  archaeologists,  until  the 
whole  thing  resembles  a  paper  chase.  .  .  .  The 
entire  volume  [is  poor].  Not  recommended  for 
either  high  school  or  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:554  J1  '67  160w 
“This  is  an  interesting  but  not  really  satis¬ 
factory  book.  It  offers  a  short  and  simple  ac¬ 
count  of  the  world’s  history  .  .  .  from  an  African 
point  of  view.  In  the  sections  dealing  with 
prehistory,  this  works  out  very  well.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  narrative  reaches  historical  times  the 
s^ucture  of  the  book  falters.  .  .  .  [The  author 
offers]  her  readers  a  highly  condensed  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  memorabilia  of  the  western 
tradition:  Marathon.  Thermopylae,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Caesar,  etc. ;  then  she  treats  African 
states  and  peoples  at  nearly  equal  length  be¬ 
fore  sampling  the  pasts  of  other  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  No  synthesis  emerges.”  W.  H. 
McNeill 

Social  Studies  68:281  N  ’67  400w 


LURIE,  MORRIS.  Rappaport.  233p  $4.95  Mor¬ 
row 

67-22749 

“For  Rappaport,  antique  dealer,  rapacious 
reader  of  magazines,  gargantuan  eater  of  pasta 
and  pastry,  life  is  a  search  for  somethingr  be- 
yond  the  senseless  trivia  that  consumes  him. 
His  closest  friend — and  mortal  enemy — Fried- 
lander,  jazz  buff,  painter,  ad  man  for  bras,  has 
decided  to  drop  everything  and  travel  to  Rus¬ 
sia  because  it  is  not  the  place  to  go.  So  begins 
a  .  .  .^day  during  which  the  two  young  men 
have  daydreams  of  grandeur.”  (Publisher’s 


In  presenting  this  rather  plotless  novel.  Mi 
I. line  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  prob 
fairly  deeply  into  a  character’s  psyche.  He  ha 
aiso  demonstrated  an  annoying  penchant  fo 
the  present  tense  indicative.  Although  the  lo 
cale  of  the  novel  is  Melbourne,  it  could  just  a 
well  have  been  Oshkosh;  local  color  is  apparent 
ly  not  one  of  Mr.  Lurie’s  strong  points  Th 
overall  effect  produced  by  this  first  novel  i 
one  of  blandness.  It  won’t  upset  you.  nor  wi] 
it  excite  you.”  B.  J.  McGurl 

Best  Sell  27:216  S  1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Freedman 

Library  J  92:2809  Ag  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Sara  Blackburn 

Nation  205:348  O  9  ’67  220w 


LUTYENS,  MARY,  ed.  YO'Ung  Mrs  Ruskin  in 
Venice.  See  Ruskin,  E.  C. 


LUTZ,  THEO,  ]t.  auth.  Electronic  brains.  .See 
Lohberg,  R. 


LYFORD,  JOSEPH  P. 
study  of  New  York’s 
Harper 


The  airtight  cage;  a 
West  Side.  356p  $7.95 


309.17  New  York  (City) — Social  conditions 

65-14687 


r  or  uescriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1186  F  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Boyd 

Christian  Century  84:210  F  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Kempton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:32  Ja  26  ’67  1200w 


me  Word  dwells  among 
the  Biblical  books.  171p 


LYNCH,  WILLIAM  E 

us:  a  foreword  to 
$3.95:  pa  $2.50  Bruce  pub. 

220  Bible— Study  65-26692 

.‘.I'h®  Word’  as  focus  (for  example, 
The  Oreatin^g  i:^rd.  The  Covenanting  Word, 
The  Word  Made  Flesh)  Lynch  discusses  author- 
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ship,  dating,  and  major  ideas  of  the  Biblical 
books  including  the  Apocrypha.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Subject  index.  Index  of  Biblical 
references. 


“Father  Lynch,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 
and  Dean  of  Studies  at  Assumption  Seminary 
in  San  Antonio,  presumably  intends  his  book 
for  a  high  school  level,  Roman  Catholic,  lay 
audience.  The  style  is  simple  and,- concise  and 
the  references  are  almost  exclusively  to  Papal 
Encyclicals  or  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  .  .  . 
His  presentation  involves  the  best  thinking  of 
current  Biblical  scholarship.” 

Choice  4:52  Mr  '67  IlOw  [YA3 

“This  [offers]  excellent,  well-organized  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  intelligent,  adult  reading  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  [and  is]  presented  in 
a  fresh,  direct,  clear  style.  .  .  .  The  introduc¬ 
tions  and  summaries  of  each  book  of  the  Bible, 
the  outlines  of  their  content,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  how  ideas  are  developed  and  correlated 
bring  out  for  the  ordinary  reader  insights  and 
significance  that  might  otherwise  escape  him. 
The  frequent  listing  of  various  opinions  about 
a  text  or  a  problem  makes  it  evident  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  learned  from  recon¬ 
dite  studies  in  linguistics,  archaeology,  an¬ 
thropology,  and  history.  Doctrines,  e.g.,  on 
original  sin,  are  explained  from  a  Biblical,  not 
from  a  technical,  theological  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  Clergymen  of  any  faith,  particularly  those 
more  than  10  years  from  their  seminary  studies, 
college  students,  thoughtful  adults,  novices  in 
Biblical  studies  would  find  this  popular,  prac¬ 
tical  presentation  of  the  fruits  of  recent  Bib¬ 
lical  scholarship  rewarding,  stimulating  and 
profitable  reading.”  A.  L.  Bouwhuis 

Library  J  90:4984  N  15  ’65  210w 


LYND,  STAUGHTON.  The  other  side,  by 
Staughton  Lynd  and  Thomas  Hayden.  238p 
$5  New  Am.  lib. 

327.73  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  67-15194 

“In  Decamber,  1965,  three  private  American 
citizens  .  .  .  flew  to  North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Their 
purpose  was  to  talk  to  leaders  of  ‘the  other 
side,’  and  And  out  the  conditions  under  which 
peace  might  be  negotiated.  Two  of  these  men 
.  .  .  [a]  Professor  of  History  at  Tale,  and  .  .  . 
one  of  the  founders  of  Students  for  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Society — -tell  the  story  of  that  trip.  .  .  . 
[The  third  traveler]  Herbert  Aptheker,  had  been 
invited  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  to  come  and  bring  with  him  two  non- 
Communist  Americans.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:751  S  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Eisen 

Commonweal  87:57  O  13  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Bishop 

Harper  235:116  D  ’67  1350w 

“[The  authors]  see  the  world  in  stark  black- 
and-white — the  effort  of  white  to  overpower 
black.  Much  of  what  they  say  about  the  values 
and  goals  of  ‘white  America’  has  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  ring  of  truth  about  it.  But  the  stridency 
of  their  vocabulary  and  the  sloppiness  of  their 
logic — not  to  mention  the  sentimentality  of  their 
judgments  about  ‘the  other  side’  tend  to  defeat 
the  virtues  of  their  own  argument.  .  .  .  [The 
book  Isl  padded  with  transcripts  of  Interviews 
.  as  frank  and  informative  as  the  diatribes 
printed  in  Red  Flag,  or  the  announcements  that 
come  over  Radio  Hanoi.  .  .  .  The  real  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  book  does  not  lie  in  what  it  tells 
us  about  ‘the  other  side,’  for  it  tells  us  very 
little  that  is  worth  remembering — but  what  it 
tells  us  about  ‘this  side,’  and  particularly  about 
the  authors.”  Ronald  Steel 

New  Repub  156:27  Ap  8  ’67  2200w 


“[The  authors]  tried  to  see  the  ‘enemy’  as 
people  .  .  .  [Tet,  the  book  isl  disappointingly 
thin  and  insubstantial.  .  .  .  The  descriptions 
of  Peking  .  .  .  recall  earlier  accounts,  by 

American  radicals  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
of  the  sentimental  journey  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

.  .  .  Justly  revolted  by  the  propagandistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Communists  as  monsters,  Lynd  and  Hay¬ 
den  have  turned  them  into  equally  lifeless  sym¬ 
bols  of  international  brotherhood.  The  flatness 
of  their  account  gives  rise  to  a  depressing  feel¬ 
ing  that  ‘The  Other  Side’  is  hardly  less  an 
idealogical  document  than  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  White  Paper,  ‘Aggiession  From  the 
North.’  ”  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ap  23  ’67  800w 


LYONS,  EUGENE.  Workers’  paradise  lost;  fifty 
years  of  Soviet  communism;  a  balajice  sheet 
387p  $6.95  Funk 

309.147  Russia — Social  conditions.  Russia — 
Politics  and  government.  Russia — Economic 
conditions  67-25417 

A  journalist  and  author  of  Assignment  in 
Utopia  (BRD  1937)  “starting  with  .  .  .  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power 
.  .  .  relates  developments  in  the  USSR  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  non-communist  nations  since  1917.  He 
examines  .  .  .  industrialization,  collectivization, 
the  ‘classless  society,’  living  standards,  science, 
culture,  [and]  popular  resistance.  .  .  .  He  sees  a 
struggle  by  the  people,  and  in  particular  the 
intelligentsia,  for  a  .  .  .  liberaiization,  which 
the  regime,  ...  is  determined  to  prevent. 
Mr.  Lyons  dedicates  his  book  ‘to  the  peoples 
of  Russia,  the  first  and  worst  victims  of  com¬ 
munism.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Lyons  is  an  experienced  reporter.  He  knows 
the  country,  the  language,  and  the  record.  His 
estimate  deserves  careful  attention.  Lyons 
leaves  no  doubt  about  his  own  negative  verdict, 
and  the  book  sometimes  suffers  from  its  polem¬ 
ical  tone.  When  the  author’s  passions  run  away 
with  him.  he  becomes  unfair  and  verges  on 
contradiction.  .  .  .  But  the  facts  are  there, 
carefully  detailed,  and  they  do  add  up  to  a 
condemnation  of  the  regime.  The  vaunted  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  rests 
upon  the  systematic  deprivations  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Science  and  the  arts  have  suffered 
from  repression;  and  terror  has  kept  the  masses 
under  control.  .  .  .  The  review  of  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  particularly  useful.”  Oscar  Han- 
dlin 

Atlantic  220:139  N  ’67  300w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Billington 

Book  World  p3  N  5  ’67  240w 

“[This]  is  a  magnificent  study,  moderate 
in  tone,  popular  in  treatment,  with  meticulous 
attention  to  hard  facts:  lucid  and  closely 
reasoned;  it  is  also  acerbic  and  hard-hitting 
in  spite  of  its  mild  manner.  .  .  .  [Its  value]  lies 
in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  freely  avail¬ 
able  facts,  statistics  and  evaluations — presented 
as  a  whole  picture.  ...  It  is  devastating,  well- 
documented  and  practically  irrefutable.  .  .  .  No 
one  who  is  thinking,  talking,  arguing  about,  or 
dealing  with  Russia,  from  our  highest  states¬ 
men  .  .  .  down  to  bar  orators,  can  Ignore  this 
book.  The  reader  will  learn  a  lot  from  it,,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  familiarity  with  the  sub.iect. 
No  library  can  afford  to  miss  it.”  Oleg  Ivsky 
Library  J  92:3047  S  15  ’67  250w 

“[This  book]  should  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  our  colleges  and  high  schools.  The 
skill  of  its  presentation  makes  a  forbidding 
subject  come  to  life  and  renders  it  fully  com¬ 
prehensible  even  to  novices  in  Soviet  affairs. 
Mr.  Lyons  exposes  twenty-one  myths  about 
(jommunism,  such  as  ...  No.  14,  ‘that  Com¬ 
munism  provides  abundance  for  the  ordinary 
citizen.’  .  .  .  No.  17,  that  ‘Soviet  Russia  has 
been  a  champion  of  world  peace.’  .  .  .  Basically, 
the  conclusions  from  Mr.  Lyons’  investigation 
are  devastatingly  simple:  the  Communists  set 
out  to  produce  paradise  on  earth,  especially 
for  the  workers:  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  and  ended  up  creating  unprece¬ 
dented  hell.”  S.  J.  Possony 

Nat  R  19:1283  N  14  ’67  1350w 

“While  showing  a  real  affection  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  and  their  talents,  [the  author] 
finds  really  nothing  good  in  the  Soviet  regime 
or  in  the  revolution  that  brought  it  to  power. 
In  Mr.  Lyons’s  view,  the  vices  were  there  from 
the  start  and  remain  fundamentally  unchanged 
to  the  present.  .  .  .  His  presentation  takes  the 
form  of  debunking  a  number  of  ‘myths’  aboiit 
the  Communist  achievement.  At  times  this 
gives  his  picture  an  overly-statlc  quality.  .  .  . 
[He  sees]  a  restive  people  stirring  against  their 
unwanted  masters  and  ...  [is  not]  prepared 
to  accept  the  Soviet  experiment  as  a  fact,  even 
though  it  has  lasted  for  50  years.”  H.  L.  Rob¬ 
erts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  26  ’67  320w 

“Lvons  makes  no  effort  to  be  objective.  .  .  . 
So,  if  the  reader  is  looking  for  a  denunciation  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  he  will  find  it  here.”  Russell 
Barnes 

Sat  R  50:23  D  30  ’67  250w 


LYONS,  NATHAN,  ed.  Jones  Very:  selected 
poems.  See  Very,  J. 
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LYTLE,  ANDREW.  The  hero  with  the  private 
parts;  essays.  (Southern  lit.  study)  239p  $G 
La.  state  univ.  press 

814  Fiction — History  and  criticism  66-23597 
This  first  collection  of  critical  essays  by  the 
novelist,  critic  and  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Re¬ 
view,  contains  “book  reviews,  ‘revaluations' 
of  literary  masterpieces,  ...  a  consideration  of 
Caroline  Gordon,  a  brief  appreciation  each  of 
John  Ransom  and  Allen  Tate,  and  two  essays 
on  his  own  fiction.”  (Choice)  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  The  Open  Boat,  these  essays  appeared  in 
Daedalus,  the  Southern  Review  and  the  Sewanee 
Review. 


“The  bulk  of  the  material  is  about  Lytle’s 
fellow  Southerners.  .  .  .  These  essays  are  well 
worth  collection  in  permanent  form.  Even  the 
book  reviews  (three  are  on  Faulkner)  are  com¬ 
prehensive  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  the  studies  of  such  masterpieces  as  War 
and  Peace  and  Madame  Bovary  are  original  and 
provocative.  Of  special  interest  are  Lytle’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  his  own  fiction.  The  essay  on  the 
Genesis  of  The  Velvet  Horn  IBRD  19571  is  a 
masterpiece  of  how  the  novelist  selects  and 
molds  his  material.  .  .  .  Despite  its  somewhat 
misleading  and  suggestive  title  .  .  .  Lytle’s  work 
deserves  a  respected  place  among  the  better 
books  of  miscellaneous  criticism.” 

Choice  4:831  O  ’67  250w 

“Even  fugitive  pieces  by  a  critic  with  such 
eclectic  tastes  as  Mr.  Lytle  deserve  the  dignity 
here  conferred  upon  them,  with  all  the  perma¬ 
nence  their  appearance  in  book  form  can  as¬ 
sure.  These  essays  by  their  very  juxtaposition 
happily  illustrate  the  author’s  astonishing  acu¬ 
ity  and  his  infinite  variety,  ranging  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  book  from,  say,  ‘War  and  Peace,’  about 
which  he  manages  with  conspicuous  ease  to  be 
both  informative  and  interesting,  to  such  mod¬ 
ern  craftsmen  as  Durrell  and  Nemerov,  both  of 
whom  incidentally  he  evaluates  with  delicacy 
and  adroitness.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxii  winter  ’67  lOOw 


M 


MAAS,  PETER.  The  rescuer.  239p  pi  $5.95 
Harper 

623.82  Momsen,  Charles  Bowers.  Squalus 
(Submarine).  Rescue  work  67-23048 

On  May  23.  1939,  the  submarine  Squalus  sank 
in  two  hundred  forty- three  feet  of  water  off 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  trapping  fifty- 
nine  men.  Describing  the  efforts  to  rescue  the 
men,  the  author  “centers  on  the  work  of 
Charles  Momsen,  his  crew,  and  Momsen' s  un¬ 
tried  diving  bell.  The  bell  made  four  trips  to 
the  bottom  for  survivors.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Foreman 

Best  Sell  27:324  N  15  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Beach 

Book  World  p5  D  17  ’67  650w 
“These  adventures  read  like  a  suspense  thrill¬ 
er.  The  brisk  style  is  capable  of  capturing  a 
young  adult  readership  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.”  Marian  Trahan 

Library  J  92:3875  O  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  92:4152  N  15  ’67  190w  [YA] 
“How  Momsen  opened  up  an  escape  route 
from  this  deathtrap  and  how  the  men  caught 
within  the  Squalus  felt  and  fared  during  the  or¬ 
deal  are  reconstructed  for  us  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
The.  story  of  the  Squalus  is  truly  one  of  man’s 
ability  under  supreme  stress  to  dominate  even 
the  most  hostile  environment.  Mr.  Maas  has 
seen  this  legendary  quality  of  the  incident  in 
depto  and  imparts  it  to  us  most  pleasurably.” 
E.  B.  Garside 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  O  8  ’67  400w 


MCALEAVY,  HENRY.  The  modern  history  of 
China.  392p  il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 

951  China — History  66-18911 


“This  is  a  topically  written  history  of  modern 
China.  .  .  .  In,  his  first  .two  chapters  fthe  au¬ 
thor]  deals  with  traditional  China.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  he  cover.s  the  opium  wars 
the  Taiping  Rebellion,  the  Tung  Chih  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  Reform  Movement,  the  Boxer  Upris¬ 
ing,  the  warlords,  the  coming  of  Marxism,  the 


Nationalist  victory,  the  Sino-Japanese  War  and 
the  rise  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Peoples’  Re¬ 
public.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


“From  beginning  to  end,  Mr.  McAleavy  dis¬ 
plays  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  modern 
Chinese  history,  a  remarkably  clear  style,  apt 
observations,  and  even  humor.  Despite  holes  in 
the  chronology,  caused  by  his  method  of  ap¬ 
proach,  this  is  one  of  the  best  one-volume 
studies  on  modern  China  for  the  undergraduate 
and  the  informed  layman.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:3639  O  15  ’67  130w 
“[This  work]  contains  all  the  vital  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  a  basic  understanding  of 
China’s  course  since  1840,  and  tells  the  story 
with  humour  and  informality.  .  .  .  Mr.  McAleavy 
lived  in  China  during  its  most  dramatic  years, 
from  1935  to  1950,  and  his  account  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  personal  experience  and  anecdote.  We 
are  shown  the  Chinesd  point  of  view,  but  with¬ 
out  sycophancy.  Much  of  the  material  is  from 
original  Chinese  sources.  .  .  .  McAleavy  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  doing  justice  to  the  Chinese  ex¬ 
perience  of  European  imperialism.  .  .  .  The  same 
plain  speaking  and  good  judgment  characterize 
his  treatment  of  the  Kuomintang,  the  ‘Four 
Families’  and  the  corruption  and  nepotism  sur¬ 
rounding  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Only  in  the  last 
chapter,  dealing  with  the  Communist  regime, 
does  his  sureness  falter.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is 
Illustrated  by  the  best-chosen  set  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  that  this  reviewer  remem¬ 
bers  seeing.  Unfortunately  the  maps,  which  are 
also  good,  are  neither  listed  in  the  contents  nor 
placed  in  the  text  at  the  relevant  point.  ‘Their 
value  is  almost  lost  by  this  carelessness.” 

TLS  pl051  N  9  67  650w 


MACAULAY,  NEILL.  The  Sandino  affair.  319p 
$6.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

972.85  Nicaragua — History.  U.S. — Foreign  re¬ 
lations — Nicaragua.  Nicaragua — Foreign  re¬ 
lations — U.S.  Sandino,  Augusto  COsar.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps — ^History  67-10244 

“This  book  deals  with  .  .  .  U.S.  Intervention 
in  Nicaragua  during  the  period  1925-1933  [and] 

.  .  .  Augusto  Sandino,  a  liberal  Nicaraguan  in¬ 
surgent,  .  .  .  [who  led  guerrilla  forces]  against 
the  .  .  .  U.S.  Marine  Corps.”  (Library  J)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Barber 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:56  Je  ‘67  800w 
Christian  Century  84:311  Mr  8  ’67  70w 
,  “[This  is]  imaginatively  and  suspensefully 
told  .  .  .  Although  the  book  will  not  be  widely 
read,  it  does  carry  an  important  message  re¬ 
lating  both  to  Cuba  and  to  Vietnam.  As  Mr. 
Macaulay  points  out.  solutions  to  political  and 
social  problems  must  first  be  found  before  in¬ 
surgencies  can  safely  be  laid  to  rest.  For  librar¬ 
ies  with  Latin  American  interests  and  for  col¬ 
lections  in  guerrilla  warfare.”  R.  F.  Delaney 
Library  J  92:587  F  1  ’67  130w 
“Neill  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  bizarre  war 
between  U.S.  marines  and  Nicaraguan  rebel 
chief  Augusto  C.  Sandino  reads  curiously  like 
today  s  newspapers.  .  .  .  [The  author]  who 
fought  with  Castro  until  Fidel  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  a  Communist,  draws  the  obvious  parallels 
between  the  Sandino  Affair,  Vietnam  and  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  s  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  P.  D.  Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:94  Mr  6  ’67  550w 


Pleasure  of  ruins,  reprint 
466p  pi  $7.50  Walker  &  co. 

913.03  Archeology  66-24080 

“The  book’s  main  purpose  ...  Is  to  examine 
the  pleasure  we  and  our  ancestors  have  found 
In  rums.  Miss  Macaulay  wanders  around  the 
world  peering  at  ruins,  reveling  in  their 
beauty,  discussing  their  history,  diagnosing 
their  app^l.  She  quotes  diaries  and  poems 
of  earlier  travelers,  repeats  half-forgotten  tales 
and  builds  up  ancient  cities,  palaces,  temples 
again  In  the  reader’s  Imagination.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  Index. 


Choice  4:410  Je  ’67  120w 

‘‘['This  work]  can  be  used  as  a  guidebook; 
but  though  travelers  wil]  find  it  helpful,  It  is 
the  kind  the  non-adventurou.s  find  particular¬ 
ly  appealing.  With  an  incredible  piling  up  of 
superb  adjectives  in  a  Dylan  Thorns  style 
iVuss  Macaulay  relays  the  scene  and  atmos- 
so  vividly  that  to  voyage  seems  point¬ 
less.  But  more  often  her  wit  cuts  her  prose 
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down  to  size.  She  has  a  sardonic,  but  af¬ 
fectionate,  eye  on  those  In  search  of  culture, 
particularly  when  It  concerns  facets  of  ‘ruin- 
fascination.’  .  .  .  However  much  we  may 
smile  with  Rose  Macaulay,  it  is  her  craftsman¬ 
ship  that  distinguishes  her  book.  .  .  .  lyet] 
it  IS  not  ruins  that  we  are  left  with  at  all,  but 
an  imaginative  vision  of  restoration."  Pamela 
Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor. p9  Ja  4  ’67 
700w 


"An  American  edition  of  this  magnificent 
book,  published  In  England  in  1953,  is  long 
overdue.  Miss  Macaulay  worked  in  libraries 
and  museums,  read  endlessly,  and  traveled  to 
survey  the  remains  of  the  world’s  great  civ¬ 
ilizations.  During  the  three  years  of  writing 
Rums,  RM  noted  in  IDastJ  Detters  to  a  Friend 
IBRD  1963].  and  Letters  to  a  Bister  IBRD  1964] 
the  trials  and  the  pleasures  that  went  Into  the 
making  of  this  great  history.  Travel  writings 
from  some  of  the  greatest  authors  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  text.  Erudition,  narrative  gift 
and  always  a  quiet  humor  are  blended  in  this 
distinguished  history  which  makes  the  world 
from  Petra  to  Peru  live  again.  For  all  collec¬ 
tions."  K..  T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:5964  D  1  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  by  J.  Zola 

Nat  R  19:704  Je  27  ’67  240w 


“Miss  Macaulay  tells  about  the  many  writers 
(Isaiah,  Antipater  of  Sidon,  Thomas  Coryat, 
Lamartine,  Goethe,  Henry  James.  Hiram  Bing¬ 
ham,  Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  Richard  Pococke, 
Byron)  who  have  written  of  ruins:  of  ruins  she 
has  seen  or  read  about  (Tyre,  Xanadu,  Troy, 
Samarkand,  Vilcapampa) ;  and  of  the  artificial 
ruins  that  entranced  the  eighteenth- century 
world  of  fashion,  and  the  result  is  a  book  as 
strange  and  haunting  as  its  subject.  Many  fine 
illustrations  by  such  ruin-mesmerized  artists  as 
Hubert  Robert.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Guardi,  Piranesi, 
J.  M.  w.  Turner,  and  John  Piper.” 

New  Yorker  42:119  Ja  21  ’67  190w 


MCBRIEN,  RICHARD  P.  The  church  in  the 
thought  of  Bishop  John  Robinson.  160p  $3.95 
Westminster  press 

262  Robinson,  John  Arthur  Thomas,  Bp. 

Church  66-23087 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  examine  the 
ecclesiology  of  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Anglican 
bishop  of  Woolwich,  in  the  light  of  some  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  Catholic,  Anglican  and 
Protestant  theology.  .  .  .  This  investigation  will 
begin  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  contemporary 
theological  situation  along  with  a  consideration 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Bishop  Robinson  in 
the  context  of  this  situation.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  Robin¬ 
son’s  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church:  his  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ;  his  notion  of  the  Church  as  the 
eschatological  community;  and,  finally,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  function  of  the  Church’s  ministry  and 
liturgy.’’  (Pref)  Bibliography  of  the  works  of 
Bishop  Robinson.  Indexes  of  proper  names  and 
of  subjects. 


“Ironically,  this  ...  is  a  better  book  on 
ecclesiology  than  anything  written  on  this 
subject  by  Robinson  himself.  This  strange  con¬ 
dition  is  due  to  McBrien’s  superiority  to  Rob¬ 
inson  as  a  writer,  his  synoptic  view  of  Robin¬ 
son’s  place  in  contemporary  British  Christian 
thought,  his  ability  to  synthesize  Robinson’s 
earlier  biblical  and  liturgical  writings  as.  well 
as  his  controversial  Honest  to  God.  Christian 
Morals  Today  and  The  New  Reformation?  in 
a  manner  in  which  Robinson  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded."  L.  D.  Streiker 

Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  550w 
“Honest  to  God  has  achieved  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  success  for  its  author.  .  .  .  [For] 
few  have  troubled  themselves  to  find  out  what 
his  presuppositions  are  by  reading  his  earlier 
books  .  .  .  Richard  McBrien’s  study  is  the 
first  attempt  to  glue,  humpty-dumpty  back  to¬ 
gether  again.  And  although  this  is  the  book  s 
chief  merit,  it  can  further  claim  attention  as 
a  work  of  ecumenical  significance  inasmuch  as 
the  author  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  As.  a 
result,  he  has  produced  a  study  in  comparative 
ecclesiology  as  well  as  a  .careful  exposition  of 
Bishop  Robinson’s  theological  history.  At  flr.st 
sight,  it  may  appear  odd  that  ecclesiology  Is 
singled  out  to  bear  the  burden  of  unifymg  Rob¬ 
inson’s  theological  career.  .  But  McBrien’s 
analysis  makes  it  apparent,  that  he  has  In 
fact  put  his  finger  on  the  vital  nerve  center. 

^Commonweal  86:99  Ap  7  ’67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Fiske 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  J1  9  ’67  90w 


MCCABE,  JOSEPH  E.  Tour  first  year  at  col¬ 
lege;  letters  to  a  college  freshman.  93p  $2.95 
Westminster  press 

378  Students.  Colleges  and  universities 

67-18729 

This  volume  contains  twenty-one  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  president  of  Coe  College  to  his  son, 
‘concerning  the  many  problems  a  college  fresh¬ 
man  laces,  not  neglecting  religion,  sex,  health, 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  land] 
study  habits.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:263  O  1  ’67  60w 
“We  wish  McCabe  had  not  chosen  the  'letters 
to  a  freshman'  approach,  for  they  speak  chiefly 
to  the  male  of  the  species.  But  what  these  let- 
ters  lose  in  universality  (the  girls  may  feel  left 
out)  they  g'ain  in  immediacy,  and  they  do  re¬ 
veal  a  caring,  pastoral  heart." 

Christian  Century  84:1162  S  13  ’67  60w 
“[This  book]  imparts  a  concise  philosophy 
of  education  and  of  life.  Although  Mr.  McCabe 
does  talk  about  grades,  careers,  activities,  sex, 
religion,  and  student  unrest,  his  main  emphasis 
is  on  the  wise. use  of  the  college  years  to  build 
a  rneaningful  life.  There  is,  expectedly,  a  strong 
ethico-religious  outlook  that  is  completely  non- 
sectarian.  ...  A  supplement  to  existing  collec¬ 
tions  of  similar  material  in  school,  college,  and 
larger  public  libraries.”  C.  E.  Zakrzewski 
Library  J  92:2765  Ag  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:82  O  21  ’67  50w 


MCCAFFREY,  LAWRENCE  J.  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  the  repeal  year.  252p  $6.50  Univ.  of 
Ky.  press 

941.5  O’Connell,  Daniel.  Ireland — Politics 
and  government  65-27011 

The  author  “turns  to  the  year  1843  and  the 
efforts  of  O’Connell  to  force  the  repeal  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  union  with  Great  Britain  by  those  me¬ 
thods  of  popular  agitation  which  had  helped 
to  win  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829.  .  .  .  [He] 
examines  the  techniques  of  O’Connell’s  agita¬ 
tion  and  the  reaction  of  Irish  and  British  opin¬ 
ion  to  it.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“McCaffrey’s  narrative  ...  is  vividly  told. 

.  .  .  Although  numerous  works  have  discussed 
this  period  in  Irish  history,  in  none  is  there 
such  a  careful  working  out  of  the  day-to-day 
pressures  and  events  that  acted  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  .  .  .  McCaffrey  brings 
us  very  close,  in  his  compact  short  study,  to 
Peel  and  Graham,  to  O’Connell,  Eliot,  and  De 
Grey,  and  to  all  the  nuances  of  decision.  .  .  . 
There  is  much  for  the  political  scientist,  as  well 
as  the  historian,  to  study  here.”  H.  F.  Mulvey 

Am  Hist  R  72:594  Ja  ’67  430w 
“Based  on  a  detailed  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  and  on  the  papers  of  British  states¬ 
men,  especially  those  of  Peel  and  Graham,  this 
study  has  the  vividness  which  comes  from  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  sources.  We  are 
close  in  this  book,  although  its  subject  is  a 
single  year,  to  the  intricacies  of  early  19th- 
century  British  government  in  Ireland.  A  bib¬ 
liographical  note  describes  the  chief  manuscript 
sources ;  secondary  sources  are  given  in  foot¬ 
notes.  Althougn  somewhat  specialized  for  the 
small  undergraduate  library,  this  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  Irish  19th-century  studies.” 

Choice  3:706  O  ’66  IlOw 


MCCALL,  ANTHONY.  Operation  Delta. 

(Trident  press  bk)  2l8p  $4.95  Simon  & 

Schuster 

66-22122 

“Tragedy  strikes  the  geniuses  responsible 
for  the  four  carefully  separated  parts  of  a 
two-year  missile  project.  One  vanishes,  two 
are  suicides  and  the  fourth  is  put  in  a 
southern  jail.  It  becomes  a  dangerous  assign¬ 
ment  for  Chris  Adams,  the  vital,  young  head 
of  Adams  Associates,  a  vast  industrial  project 
responsible  for  all  the  parts  of  Operation  Delta, 
to  find  and  defeat  the  faceless  enemy.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[The  extra  civil  rights]  plot  seems  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  entire  story,  but  its  meaningful¬ 
ness  becomes  clear  before  the  murderer  is 
apprehended.  Fast-paced  and  quite  entertain¬ 
ing.” 

Best  Sell  26:286  N  1  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  M-  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6004  D  1  ’66  90w 
“A  highly  competent  and  mildly  offensive 
book.  Glibly  readable  and  brightly  chrome- 
polished,  with  soma  modish  observations  on 
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MCCALL,  ANTHONY — Continued 


civil  rights:  but  its  espionage  maneuvers  are 
unbelievable,  its  glittering  hero  too  given  to 
vigilante  law,  and  the  whole  enterprise  too 
suggestive  of  a  novel  put  together  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  jacket  thoughtfully  reveals  every 
plot-twist  and  surprise  of  the  first  128  pages.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  D  11  '66  70w 


“Angles  .  .  .  involve  murder  in  Oregon  plus 
crises  in  British  engineering  works,  Florida 
electronics  plant.  Long  Island  laboratory,  as 
well  a.s  top-echelon  meetings  in  Manhattan 
and  racial  conflict  in  South.  For  the  man  who 
likes  everything.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  49:43  O  29  ’66  60w 


MCCALL,  ELIZABETH  B.  Old  Philadelphia 
houses  on  Society  Hill.  1750-1840:  phot,  by 
Michael  Malcher.  192p  $12.50  Architectural 

bk. 

728.3  Philadelphia — Historic  houses,  etc. 

Architecture,  Domestic  66-18357 

“During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a 
renewal  of  interest  in  the  18th-  and  early 
19th-century  houses  in  the  area  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  called  Society  Hill.  Mansions  have  been 
and  are  being  restored  by  groups,  smaller 
houses  have  been  reconverted  to  their  original 
state  as  private  homes  with  only  modern  con¬ 
veniences  unobtrusively  added.  Mrs.  McCall 
has  collected  nearly  150  photographs  of  these 
houses  and  the  public  buildings  and  provided 
.  .  .  descriptive  comments.”  (Library  J) 


“The  photographs  show  the  exteriors  and 
the  interior  architectural  details  well  and  what 
can  be  done  in  this  type  of  restoration  work. 
They  are  less  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  furnishings.  Recommended  for  larger 
libraries.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:3929  S  1  ’66  120w 
“[The]  photographs  and  a  brief  text  [about] 
twenty  seven  buildings  of  the  area  .  .  .  make 
a  most  heartening  exposition  of  the  past  pre¬ 
served  and  restored  by  an  intelligent  present.” 
Va  Q  R  43:cxxx  summer  ’67  90w 


MCCALL,  GEORGE  J.  Identities  and  interac¬ 
tions  [by]  George  J.  McCall  [and]  J.  L.  Sim¬ 
mons.  278p  $7.95  Free  press 
301.1  Social  psychology  66-15497 

The  book’s  "basic  concern  is  with  processes 
of  symbolic  interaction  between  human  beings, 
but  it  augments  ideas  customarily  tagged  sym¬ 
bolic  interactionism  with  insights  drawn  from 
other  sources,  inciuding  role  theory,  interper¬ 
sonal  psychiatry,  and  exchange  theory.  .  .  . 
Mind,  self,  and  problems  of  Identity — the  ’inner 
dynamics  of  people’ — are  explored  for  the  way 
they  affect  four  dependent  variables,  ‘WHO 
come  together  to  engage  in  WHAT  social  acts 
WHEN  and  WHERE?’  ”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


’'The  authors  are  sophisticated  and  explicit 
about  their  theoretical  antecedents.  A  brief  but 
excellent  discussion  treats  role,  reference  group, 
self,  and  exchange  theories.  The  authors  pro¬ 
vide  a  unique  synthesis.  .  .  .  The  book  proposes 
a  number  of  organizing  concepts,  which  permit 
a  fresh  view  of  interactions.  .  .  .  Although  in 
general  their  treatment  of  social  perception  and 
appraisal  is  acute,  one  might  wish  for  some¬ 
what  closer  ties  to  empirical  studies.  .  .  .  The 
authors  promise  that  they  will  deal  with  the 
who,  what,  where  and  when  of  interactions, 
i.e.,  behavior.  However,  like  other  symbolic 
interactionists,  more  is  promised  of  empirical 
dependent  variables  than  is  delivered.  .  .  .  Still, 
this  is  a  seminal  and  creative  book  by  itself.” 
Marcia  Guttentag 

Am  Soc  R  32:497  Je  ’67  850w 
“This  book  has  many  virtues  from  which  its 
few  minor  faults  hardly  detract.  It  takes  a 
large  and  much-needed  step  toward  theoretical 
synthesis  and  places  us  in  a  position  from 
which  we  can  take  additional  steps.  .  .  .  The 
authors  give  us  readable  and  interesting  prose. 
Many  of  their  sentences  begin  with  abstract 
concepts  and  end  with  persuasive  illustrations. 

.  .  .  The  book  provides  an  unusually  clear 
definition  of  interaction — a  concept  admittedly 
central  to  but  grievously  ill-conceived  in  much 
sociological  literature.  ...  In  outlining  five 
factors  that  determine  the  over-all  salience  of 
a  given  role-identity,  the  authors  provide  a 
potential  sociological  successor  to  Maslow’s 
‘prepotency  hierarchy.’  ”  W.  R.  Catton 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:254  My  ’67  700w 


MCCARTHY,  EUGENE  J.  The  limits  of  power: 
America’s  role  in  the  world.  246p  $5.95  Holt 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  Power  (So¬ 
cial  sciences)  68-10052 

The  Democratic  senator  from  Minnesota 
“discusses  such  topics  as  ‘Secretaries  of  State,’ 
‘Arms  Sales’  and  tlie  ‘Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,’  and  covers  the  geographical  areas  of  Latin 
America,  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
Pacific  Trust  Territory,  Vietnam,  and  China. 
.  .  .  [His]  basic  conclusions  are:  the.  United 
States  should  place  raoi'e  reliance  on  interna¬ 
tional  and  multinational  agencies:  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  restrict  and  control  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  of  the  CIA  and  of  military  assis¬ 
tance;  and  the  Senate  must  ‘more  competently, 
conscientiously,  and  effectively  exercise  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities’  in  the  conduct  and 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Weber 

America  117:482  O  28  ‘67  430w 
Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:268  O  15  ‘67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  V\forld  p5  N  19  ’67  llOOw 
Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  60w 
“Mr.  McCarthy  has  certainly  shown  .  .  .  that 
his  heart  is  where  a  liberal’s  heart  ought  to  be 
on  many  issues.  .  .  .  But  why  he  wrote  this 
book  is  hard  to  deduce  from  Its  pages.  .  .  .  The 
problem  presented  by  the  book  is  that  of  being 
too  swift  for  careful  thought.  .  .  .  Facts  are 
spotty  and  not  meticulously  compiled:  there 
are  many  genei’alities  and  some  question  as  to 
what  several  chapters  were  trying  to  say:  as 
for  the  reasoning,  it  is  unilateral,  as  if  he  had 
no  adversary.”  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  9  ’67 
420w 

“This  collection  of  brief,  well-written  and 
generally  critical  essays  on  American  foreign 
policy  is  interesting  without  being  original  or 
intellectually  exciting.  .  .  .  [Senator  McCar¬ 
thy’s]  accounts  of  arms  sales  and  the  CIA  pres¬ 
ent  material  not  widely  known.  The  Senator’s 
discussion  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  may 
awaken  some  readers  unaware  of  our  sorry  rec¬ 
ord  there.  His  other  essays  tiptoe  briefly 
through  their  subjects  without  saying  much 
that  is  new  or  substantial.  .  .  .  This  volume  may 
be  valuable  to  the  interested  layman  who  de¬ 
sires  a  quick,  critical  review  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  demands  little  background  or 
effort  from  the  reader.  Anyone  with  a  critical 
awareness  of  current  events  will  find  this  book 
bland  and  familiar.  For  larger  public  librar¬ 
ies.”  W.  C.  Robinson 

Library  J  92:2932  S  1  ’67  200w 
“[This]  book  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
series  of  variations  on  [the]  theme  .  .  .  ‘Power 
tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.’  .  .  .  [Senator  McCarthy]  offers  an 
appalling  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  power 
has  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  duly  elected 
officials  and  into  those  of  the  military-indus¬ 
trial  complex.  .  .  .  [He]  is  pursuing  no  vendet¬ 
ta.  ..  .  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  alarmed 
and  alarming  and  the  only  avenue  of  escape 
seems  to  him  to  be  an  early  and  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  imagination  and  courage  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  .  .  .  The 
question  arises,  should  thoughtful  Americans  be 
scrutinizing  their  politicians,  or  their  political 
institutions?  ...  It  is  a  point  that  the  people 
should  begin  to  take  into  consideration,  and  an 
excellent  starting  point  is  this  book.’*  G.  W. 
Johnson 

New  Repub  157:26  O  28  ’67  1500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  D  10  ’67  220w‘’, 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Altschul  '• 

Sat  R  50:34  O  21  ’67  650w 


MCCLINTOCK,  ROBERT.  The  meaning  of 
limited  war.  239p  $5  Houghton 

909.82  War.  Military  policy.  History,  Modern 
— 20th  century.  World  politics  67-10558 

In  this  analysis  of  .the  pattern  of  limited  war, 
®-n  American  diplomat  examines  the  political 
ob.ieetives  of  some  of  these  “wars  from  the 
pierrilla  war  in  Greece,  1946-49,  to  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh,  1950-54. 
His  conclusion  is  that  nations  which  are  candi¬ 
dates  .  for  Communist  ‘wars  of  national  libera¬ 
tion  in  the  future  ‘can  be  saved  from  this 
threat  by  [U.S.]  sea-power.’  ”  (Choice)  Index. 


.  J'-nthor’s  conclusion]  should  be  com- 
views  in  Senator  [J.W.]  Pul- 
bright  s  Arrogance  of  Power  and  General  '[M.D.] 
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Taylor  s  Responsibility  and  Response  [both 
BRD  1967],  Treating  as  it  does  a  major  and 
debatable  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy, 
the  book  ought  to  make  useful  reading  for 
students  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  inteinational 
politics,  and  national  security  courses. 

Choice  4:1051  N  ’67  180w 


“Mr.  McCllntock,  who  is  a  career  diplomat, 
defines  a  limited  war  as  ‘a  conflict  short  of 
general  war  to  achieve  specific  political  objec¬ 
tives,  using  Ihnited  forces  and  limited  force.’ 
The  emphasis  of  this  study  is  on  the  diplomatic 
rather  than  the  military  aspects  of  limited 
warfare.  The  political  objectives  of  each  con¬ 
flict  are  carefully  examined.  Although  no  one 
conflict  is  described  in  detail,  the  pattern  of 
tlmse  wars  does  emerge.  Among  the  character¬ 
istics  of  these  limited  wars  are  the  use  of  sur¬ 
rogate  f9rces,  respect  for  sanctuary,  and  the 
Communist  invention  of  ‘wars  of  national  liber¬ 
ation.’  Recommended  for  public  libraries.” 
S.  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  92:1018  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 


MCCLINTON,  KATHARINE  MORRISON.  Col- 
lecting  American  Victorian  antiques.  288p  11 
$8.95  Scribner 

709.73  Antiques.  Collectors  and  collecting 

66-20461 

Tliis  book  discusses  the  period  from.  1840  to 
1900  and  describes  the  furniture,  decorative 
accessories,  the  Victorian  dining  table,  glass, 
shyer,  pottery,  porcelain  and  ladies’  handiwork. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


here  all  ^they  need  to  start  them  out  on  the 
study  of  lepidoptera — all  100,000  different 
species.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  N  3 
’66  60w 

Horn  Bk  43:76  F  ’67  60w 
“A  brief  but  careful  study  ...  [in  which] 
detailed  line  drawings  and  diagrams  enlarge 
tile  text  and  often  explain  better  than  words. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  good  hook  for  the  beginner.” 
Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:5233  O  15  ’66  230w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  20w 


MACCOBY,  ELEANOR  E.,  ed.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  sex  differences:  ed.  by  Eleanor  B. 
Maccoby,  with  contributions  by  Roy  G.  D’An- 
drade  [and  others].  351p  $8.60  Stanford 

univ.  press 

155.3  Sex  (Psychology)  66-22984 

Five  essays  by  authors  who  “represent 
various  .  .  .  disciplines:  physiology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  anthropology,  and  sociology.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  causes  and  development  of  sex  differ¬ 
ences,  more  than  on  the  differences  them¬ 
selves.  Causes  are  first  sought  in  hormonal  and 
other  physiological  factors;  then  in  parental 
and  general  cultural  influences.  Cultures  are 
compared  with  reference  to  their  effects  on 
sex  roles.  There  is  a  chapter  on  sex  differences 
in  mental  functioning.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Annotated  bibliography. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 
40w 

“The  author  has  not  neglected  the  practical 
side  of  collecting  and  offers  much  good  advice 
to  the  novice.  If  one  has  inherited  Victorian 
pieces,  this  book  wil  help  evaluate  them.  Mrs. 
McClinton’s  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
large  collections  and  an  excellent  book  for 
small  libraries  where  there  is  no  other  on  the 
subject.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:229  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 


MCCLOY,  SHELBY  T.  The  Negro  in  the  French 
West  Indies.  278p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
972.9  Negroes  in  the  French  West  Indies. 
Negroes  in  Haiti  66-26603 

The  author  “emphasizes  social  and  cultural 
history  in  the  French  West  Indies  from  1635  to 
1965.  .  .  .  Comparisons  are  made  between  in¬ 
dependent  Haiti,  Martinique,  and  GuadaJoupe, 
as  well  as  between  the  status  of  Negroes  in 
France  and  in  the  Islands.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Eased  on  archival  research  in  France,  this 
book  [is]  relatively  brief.  .  .  .  Among  the  most 
interesting  chapters  are:  The  Code  Noir,  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Militia,  and  The  Mardcbaussde,  Rev¬ 
olution  in  the  Colonies,  and  The  Development 
of  Education.  .  .  .  Well  documented  in  foot¬ 
notes.  ...  No  other  single  volume  covers  the 
same  ground.  Anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
the  West  Indies,  French  or  non-French,  will 
find  this  well  written  study  a  source  of  value 
and  of  pleasure.” 

Choice  4:902  O  ’67  130w 

“McCloy  demonstrates  painstaking  research  in 
this  .  .  .  corollary  to  his  earlier  work.  The 
Negro  in  France  [BRD  1962],  .  .  .  Because  so 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  In  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  especially  the  history  of 
slavery,  involves  the  French  West  Indies,  a 
work  such  as  this  is  a  much  needed  addition 
to  the  history  of  the  ai'ea.  For  large  public 
libraries,  college  and  university  libraries,  and 
special  research  collections.”  Richard  Griffln 
Library  J  92:773  F  15  ’67  IlOw 


MCCLUNG,  ROBERT  M.  Moths  and  butter¬ 
flies  and  how  they  live;  written  and  U.  by 
Robert  M.  McClimg.  63p  $2.96;  lib  bdg  $2.94 
Morrow 

595.7  Moths — ^Juvenile  literature.  Butter¬ 
flies — Juvenile  literature  66-6169 

“This  book  describes  the  habits  of  many 
species.  .  .  .  It  also  tells  of  their  favorite 
foods,  their  courtship  and  mating,  their 
enemies,  and  how  nature  protects  them.  The 
final  chapter  contains  instructions  for  collect¬ 
ing  and  studying  specimens.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“The  style  Is  so  easy  and  informative  that 
many  8-12’s  should  r^id  this  book  just  for 
pleasure.  Serious  young  students  will  find 


“The  chapters  vary  greatly  in  readability. 
The  first  and  the  last  two  stand  out  for  meaty 
clarity;  the  other  three  tend  either  to  belabor 
the  already  widely  known  or  to  be  esoterically 
complex.  For  undergraduates,  much  of  the  book 
will  be  found  conveniently  summarized  in  texts 
on  individual  differences  like  [Anne  Anatasi’s 
Differential  Psychology,  BRD  1938].  .  .  .  No¬ 
where  else,  however,  is  there  such  a  detailed 
and  excellent  annotated  bibliography  (alpha¬ 
betical  by  authors)  followed  by  a  summary 
of  research  on  sex  differences  classified  under 
headings  like  dependency,  aggression,  etc.  This 
bibliographical  material,  covering  128  pages,  will 
be  useful  especially  to  graduate  students  and 
professionals. 

Choice  4:481  Je  ’67  180w 
“There  have  not  been  many  summaries  of 
[the]  new  material  [in  this  field  and  the  au¬ 
thor]  has  done  a  service  by  bringing  [these 
essays]  together.  .  .  .  Bach  of  the  essays  is 
a  lelatively  independent  entity,  and  each  con¬ 
tains  pockets  of  provocative  information.  .  .  . 
The  text’s  soft  spots  can  be  noted  succinctly. 
The  essays  are  uneven,  and  .  .  .  have  little 
connecting  theme.  The  authors  generally  sub¬ 
ordinate  theoretical  integration  to  summary  of 
the  literature,  and  Sanford  M.  Dornbusch’s 
attempt  to  synthesize  the  material  cannot  bear 
the  burden  that  belongs  to  all.  Nonetheless, 
the  book  Is  timely  and  well  written  and  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  appreciate  and  seek  to 
understand  la  difference.”  Jerome  Kagan 

Science  158:371  Ap  21  ’67  950w 


MACCOLL,  WILLIAM  A.  Group  practice  & 
prepayment  of  medical  caa-e.  257p  $5  Public 
affairs  press 

338.4  Medical  care.  Prepaid  66-20855 

'rhe  author  “traces  the  history  of  the  12 
most  important  consumer-sponsored  health  in¬ 
surance  plans,  including  a  few  lacking  group 
practice.  From  these  experiences  he  offers 
ground  rules’  for  operating  such  programs. 
Practical  features  of  staffing  medical  groups 
and  their  facilities  are  discussed.  Actuarial 
problems  and  legal  restraints  are  analyzed.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  mechanisms  .  .  .  are  reviewed. 
Costs  and  utilization  data  from  several  plans 
are  presented.”  (Am  J  Pub  Health)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Unfortunately,  the  book  lacks  statistical 
tables  showing  the  national  extent  of  group 
medical  practice,  with  or  without  prepayment. 
It  would  also  have  been  useful  to  have  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  total  staffing  (medical  and  para¬ 
medical)  of  well- developed  group  health  plans. 

.  .  .  Written  lucidly,  this  book  will  be  a  very 
useful  guide  to  community  groups  that  wish  to 
organize  prepaid  health  service  plans  built  on 
the  framework  of  group  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  the  theoretical  principles  involving  costs, 
hospital  relationships,  and  nualitative  output 
are  well  examined,  so  that  this  will  also  be  a 
fine  source  for  students  of  the  subject.”  M. 
I.  Roemer 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:1243  J1  ’67  400w 
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MACCOLU,  W.  A. — Continued 

"This  is  a  comprehensive,  well-written  dis¬ 
cussion  by  a  20-year  veteran  in  the  field  of  an 
important  and  controversial  movement  in  med¬ 
ical  care.  Although  committed  to  the  concept 
of  group  practice  and  prepayment,  .Dr.  Mac- 
Coil  fairmindedly  presents  errors  and.  obstacles 
encountered  as  well  as  successes.  Various  types 
of  program — rural,  urban,  union,  city,  and  in¬ 
dustry  sponsored — are  corisidered  from  every 
angle  of  their  establishment  and  operation.  De¬ 
tailed  chapters  on  legal,  financial,  profession¬ 
al,  service,  and  structural  aspects  make  this  a 
valuable  reference  for  all  students  in  this  field. 
.  .  .  There  is  so  much  di'ama  inherent  in  the 
stormy  histories  of  some  of  the  pioneer  groups 
that  one  wishes  tliis  author  would  supplement 
his  excellent  work  with  a  less  dispassionate 
chronicle  of  their  intrepid  founders.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  M.  L.  Garvey  _  „ 

Library  J  91:6102  D  16  ’66  130w 


MCCONICA,  JAMES  KELSEY.  English  human¬ 
ists  and  reformation  politics  under  Henry 
VIII  and  Edward  VI.  340p  $7.20  Oxford 
942.05  Reformation.  Humanism  66-1503 
"The  thesis  argued  [in  this]  book  is  that  the 
influence  of  Christian  humanism  was  by  no 
means  destroyed  or  even  gravely  weakened,  in 
the  revolution  that  was  tne  Henrician  Refor¬ 
mation.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


"The  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  almost 
overweening  contribution  of  Erasmus  to  the 
development  of  English  humanism,  sometimes 
ticketing  writings  and  trends  as  Erasmian 
with  possibly  some  strain  on  the  text  as  well 
as  on  the  intentions  of  the  authors  in  question. 
...  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  at  times 
the  author  is  too  inclined  simply  to  heap  up  titles 
of  books  .  .  .  without  examining  the  contents 
as  fully  or  as  critically  as  might  be  wished.  .  .  . 
The  development  of  Cranmer's  thought  and 
doctrine  receives  .  .  .  scant  and  scattered  atten¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  This  work  raises  many  questions,  all 
treated  carefully  and  quite  brilliantly.  The  re¬ 
search  underlying  the  essay  has  been  thorough 
and  well  sustained.  The  new  material  found  in 
manuscript  collections  (particularly  in  the  Royal 
Manuscripts)  is  welcome  and  most  competently 
handled  as  it  is  fitted  into  the  larger  structure 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  printed  tracts  and  books 
of  the  period.  The  essay  is  written  with  verve 
and  in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliographical  apparatus  is  provided.” 
W.  K.  Jordan 

Am  Hist  R  72:179  O  ’66  560w 


“McConica  meets  a  long-felt  need  in  three 
ways:  (1)  he  shows  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Continental  and  English  humanism,  due 
especially  to  the  influence  of  Erasmus:  (2)  he 
broadens  F.  Seebohm’s  interpretation  by  dis¬ 
cussing  humanists  not  affiliated  with  the  univer¬ 
sities,  by  analyzing  carefully  the  writings  and 
influence  of  humanists  of  lesser  stature  than 
Erasmus,  Colet,  and  More,  and  by  extending 
his  study  through  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  (See- 
bohm  ended  in  1519):  (3)  he  studies  carefully 
the  relationship  between  the  English  humanists 
and  the  Henrician  church.  .  .  .  The  organization 
is  excellent  and  the  mastery  of  the  primary 
sources  admirable;  unfortunately,  the  style  is 
generally  dull  and  somewhat  repetitious.  .  .  . 
This  book  contributes  significantly  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  English  humanism  and  should  be 
in  every  undergraduate  library.” 

Choice  3:1168  P  ’67  160w 


the  participants,  their  wit,  their  urban^ity,  their 
learning  worn  so  lightly.  This  is  further  cem¬ 
ented  ...  by  the  exemplary  editorial  efforts  of 
David  McCord,  who  furnishes  continuity  and 
gives  the  reader  the  sense  of  haying  heard  the 
words  spoken.  Finally,  the  physical  book  here 
for  once  matches  the  feeling  of  its  contents;  the 
Anthoensen  press  has  given  us  a  fine  piece  of 
craftsmanship.  .  .  .  These  essays,  and  their  em¬ 
bodiment  in  this  book,  fittingly  exemplify  the 
aspirations  and  auspicious  rebirth  of  a  great 
medical  library.”  F.  B.  Rogers 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:220  My  ’67  390w 
"An  Interesting  volume,  [this]  does  more 
than  reflect  the  dedication  of  a  large  medical 
library,  since  the  papers  also  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  library  of  the  future.  .  .  . 
Harvard  is  introducing  new  approaches  to  many 
of  our  established  procedures.  The  non-circula¬ 
tion  of  journals  and  the  reserve  book  service — 
although  the  browsing  principle  among  reserve 
books  is  not  new — are  two  of  the  procedures 
that  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  figures 
presented  by  Dr.  Martin  Cummings  relating  to 
the  use  made  by  libraries  of  the  National  Li- 
btary  of  Medicine  are  interesting.”  W.  D.  Pos- 
tell 

Library  Q  37:316  J1  ’67  760w 


MCCORD,  DAVID,  ed.  New  England  revisited. 
See  Griflin,  A. 


MCCORMACK,  MARK  H.  Amie;  the  evolution 
of  a  legend.  318p  pi  $6.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Palmer,  Arnold.  Golf  67-22939 
The  author,  a  Cleveland  attorney,  has  been 
Arnold  Palmer’s  business  manager  since  1959. 
In  this  biography  he  discusses  "the  man,  bis 
game  and  the  phenomenal  business  empire  that 
has  mushroomed  into  being  with  his  rise  in  the 
world  of  professional  golf.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


"McCormack  is  unquestionably  the  best 
qualified  person  in  the  world  to  tell  the  tale. 

.  .  .  How  this  ‘legend’ — as  the  author  or  his 
ghost  or  his  publisher  refer  to  Palmer — was 
created  is  explained  here  in  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  best  biographies  of  an  athlete  I  have 
read.”  Charles  Price 

Book  World  p8  O  15  ’67  650w 
“[McCormack,  a]  good  amateur  golfer,  is 
Arnold  Palmer’s  friend;  .  .  .  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  book  he  becomes  Palmer’s  Boswell. 

.  .  .  ’There  is  a  lengthy  appendix  which  gives 
m  detail  a  record  of  Arnold  Palmer’s  career. 
Recommended  for  avid  golfers  of  aU  ages.” 
P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  92:2918  S  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sumika  Yamashita 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 


MCCORMICK,  JACK.  The  life  of  the  forest. 

232p  il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $3.96  McGraw 
681.5  Bffiany — Ecology.  Forests  and  forestry 
— U.S.  Forest  influences  66-14241 

book’s  scope  is  North  America  north 
of  Mexico.  The  forest  community  as  a  dynamic 
ecotone  is  discussed.  .  .  .  There  is  a  section 
on  the  effect  of  the  seasons  on  various  forms 
of  life  and  one  on  the  major  forest  region,  as 
well  as  a  miscellany  of  information  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix.”  (Natur  Hist)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


MCCORD,  DAVID,  ed.  Bibliotheca  medica;  phy¬ 
sician  for  tomorrow:  dedication  of  the 
Countway  library  of  medicine.  May  26  &  27, 
1965.  248p  pi  $6.95  Harvard  medical  school, 
Boston,  Mass.  02115;  for  sale  by  Harvard 
univ.  press 

026.61  Francis  A.  Countway  Libraiy  of 
Medicine,  Boston.  Libraries,  Special 

67-478 

These  are  the  addresses,  “along  with  the  de¬ 
dicatory  incantations,  which  graced  the  [two- 
day]  exercises  inaugurating  the  .  .  .  new  li¬ 
brary  structure  housing  the  combined  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Harvard  medical  library  and  the 
Boston  medical  library.  ,  .  .  Oswei  Temkin. 
Dickinson  W.  Richards,  George  Comer,  and 
Lloyd  Stevenson  discuss  aspects  of  medio.al 
history;  Herbert  Menzell,  Ralph  Esterquest, 
Martin  Cummings  [discuss  the  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  problem;  and]  Mortimer  Taube  and 
Raynard  Swank  discuss  aspects  of  library  tech¬ 
nology.”  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 


almost  inevitably,  a  miscellany. 
ViTiat  holds  the  whole  thing  together,  beauti¬ 
fully,  is  the  underlying  humane  wisdom  of  aU 


"Beautiful  black-and-white  and  colored  pho¬ 
tographs  as  well  as  diagrams  Illustrate  [this 
book],  .  .  .  The  photographs  of  animals,  trees 
and  plants  are  unusually  excellent,  and  the  In¬ 
formation  is  ciear,  straightforward  and  readable, 
making  this  book  a  good  buy  for  the  price.  .  .  . 
The  appendix  contains  maps  of  the  National 
Park  and  Forest  Systems,  pictures  of  animal 
tracks,  and  other  information  helpful  to  the 
botany  student.  The  author  has  been  a  professor 
of  botany  at  Ohio  State  University  and  is  now 
curator  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
ecology  and  land  management  at  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  types  of  libraries.”  G.  F.  Dole 
Library  J  91:5418  N  1  ’66  160w 


vci  y  Bimiiar  Lo  me  mie  science  series  but 
.  .  .  not  as  well  done.  The  pictures  are  of  good 
quality.  The  appendix  ...  is  valuable,  but  the 
organization  as  a  whole  is  not  always  as  fluid. 
The  ‘Life’  books  are  more  complete  in  substance 
and  would  definitely  be  a  first  choice  for  class¬ 
room  and  library  selection.”  Kenneth  Hoffman 
Library  J  91:6213  D  15  ’66  70w  [YAl 
"[This]  is  particularly  suited  for  supple¬ 
mental  or  assigned  reading  at  the  high  school 
level,  but  it  is  also  readable  coverage  of  the 
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subject  for  almost  anyone.  ...  A  feature  that 
appeals  to  me  are  those  diagrams  that  show 
seasonal  changes  in  the  duration  of  daylight, 
me  anatomy  of  a  tree,  and  forest  products.  .  .  . 
There  IS  probably  no  point  in  labeling  which 
Illustrations  are  ‘straight’  shots,  which  are  of 
unconflned  tame  animals  behaving  ‘naturally,’ 
which  are  of  animals  subject  to  physical  re¬ 
straint  (such  as  being  confined  in  cages),  and 
which  are  thoroughly  contrived.  ('Phere  are 
some  readers  who  care  about  these  matters, 
although  many  could  not  care  less)."  R.  S. 
Palmer 

Natur  Hist  76:67  Mr  ’67  300w  [YA] 


MCCORMICK,  JOHN.  The  complete  aficionado 
IbyJ  John  McCormick  [and]  Mario  Sevilla 
Mascarenas;  il  by  Roberto  Berdecio.  276p 
$7.50  World  pub. 

791.8  Bullfights  66-24993 

‘‘The  authors  probe  the  anatomy  of  the 
matador’s  training  and  technique,  provide  a 
past-and-present  survey  of  the  traditions  of 
me  comaa,  and  furnish  .  .  .  portraits  of  such 
famous  figures  as  Manolete,  Joselito,  Bel¬ 
monte,  and  Orddnez.  [There  is  an]  analy¬ 
sis  and  critique  of  the  origins  and  myths  of 
toreo  and  a  survey  of  me  novels  it  has  in¬ 
spired.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘[This]  is  one  of  me  best  written  and  most 
balanced  views  of  the  Spanish  ritual.  The  au¬ 
thors  have  cut  through  most  of  me  romantic 
nonsense  usually  surrounding  the  bullfights. 
This  is  not  a  handbook  for  going  to  the  bull¬ 
fights:  mere  are  other  books  for  that  purpose 
'I'ne  aumors  have  written  in  the  tradition  of 
Hemingway’s  Death  In  the  Afternoon  [BRD 
1932]  but  with  a  contemporary  emphasis.  It  is 
in  some  ways,  a  better  bullfighting  book.  A 
fictionalized  technique  is  used  in  some  chapters 
to  great  advantage.  'Phe  authors  reveal  con¬ 
siderable  understanding  for  the  traditions,  emo¬ 
tions  and  aesthetics  of  the  bullfight.”  C.  M. 
Weisenberg 

Library  J  91:5993  D  1  ‘66  170w 

‘‘For  the  dedicated  few  who  will  understand 
it  .  .  .  [this  work]  will  be  an  occasion  for  re¬ 
joicing;  it  is  me  most  technical,  knowing  and 
literate  book  on  me  art  of  bullfighting  since 
‘Death  in  the  Afternoon.’  [though]  not  as  well 
written  as  Hemingway’s  book.  ...  It  is 
clearly  designed  for  the  advanced  devotee  and 
not  for  the  aficionadillo.  .  .  .  McCormick  [has 
been]  ...  an  aficionado  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  .  .  .  M,ascarenas,  a  Mexican,  made  a 
name  for  himself  [as]  novillero,  became  a  full 
matador,  performed  in  Spain,  and  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  Clarldades,  Mexico’s  bible 
of  me  bullfighting  world.’’  Bamaby  Conrad 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  30  ‘67  850w 


MCCOY,  DONALD  R.  Calvin  Coolidge;  the 
quiet  president.  472p  pi  $8.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

973.91  Coolidge,  Calvin.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 1919-1933  67-11629 

A  “biography  and  analysis  of  Coolidge  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  man.  .  .  .  More  than  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  his  Presidency  and 
the  events  of  the  f  1920s].’’  (Library  J)  Anno¬ 
tated  bibliograiihy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  116:878  Je  24  ‘67  650w 
“While  often  critical  of  the  allegedly  silent 
President  from  Vermont,  McCoy  attributes  a 
number  of  accomplishments  to  him.  Coolidge, 
he  says,  .  .  .  took  steps  that  led  eventually  to 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  was  favorably 
disposed  toward  minorities.  Yet  McCoy  appears 
to  contradict  these  claims.  ...  In  1921  and 
1923  Coolidge  called  for  the  tightening  of  immi¬ 
gration  legislation.  This  attitude  does  not  re¬ 
flect  a  sensitivity  toward  minorities.  In  Ni¬ 
caragua  Coolidge  conducted  a  ‘private  war’ 
against  Augusto  Sandino,  a  native  revolution¬ 
ary,  that  Latin  Americans  certainly  did  not 
consider  neighborly.  Despite  McCoy’s  careful 
reappraisal,  the  traditional  view  of  Coolidge 
still  appears  sound.  Nonetheless,  this  new  biog¬ 
raphy  .  .  .  offers  clear  insights  and  usually 
penetrating  judgments  on  the  often-drab  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  1920’ s.”  Alexander  DeConde 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:196  N  ‘67  500w 


Choice  4:746  S  ’67  240w 

“Professor  McCoy  maintains  that  Coolidge 
gave  the  people  what  they  wanted.  Granted 
they  might  have  been  better  off  with  some¬ 
one  who  showed  some  anticipation  of  me  New 
Deal  and  the  welfare  state,  the  fact  is  that 
Americans  in  the  prosperity  glow  of  the  ‘twen¬ 
ties  would  have  refused  to  accept  such  meas¬ 
ures.  By  blaming  Coolidge  for  what  he  was, 
we  really  blame  America  for  what  it  was.  .  .  . 


Such  m  brief  is  Professor  McCoy’s  well  sus¬ 
tained  thesis.  His  biography  should  prove  tlie 
standard  for  another  generation  at  least.  Un¬ 
happily  he  has  seen  fit  to  express  himself  here 
and  there  in  a  casual  journalistic  lingo.”  Fran¬ 
cis  Russell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  14  ‘67 

850w 

Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Quint 

J  Am  Hist  54:703  D  ‘67  550w 
“Professor  McCoy,  who  is  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  worked  for 
seven  years  on  this  remarkably  readable  study 
of  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  result  is  a  stunningly 
successful  contribution  to  me  art  of  biography 
and  to  the  ever-changing  assessment  of  the 
American  political  past.  Prom  the  first  page 
of  the  preface.  Professor  McCoy  brings  his 
wryly  humorous  subject  to  life  and  keeps  him 
and  the  dramatis  personae  around  him  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  He  presents  an  entirely 
new  assesment  of  Coolidge  and  his  era  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  keen  insight  into  me  political  infight¬ 
ing  that  occurs  on  local  and  national  levels.” 
Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  92:1475  Ap  1  ‘67  120w 
“The  detailed  bibliographic  notes  for  each 
chapter,  excellent  index,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  chapters  with  frequent  references  to 
dates  and  events  make  this  an  excellent  ref¬ 
erence  source  rather  than  exciting  reading.” 

Library  J  92:1760  Ap  15  ‘67  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Leuchtenburg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  My  21  ‘67  1050w 
New  Yorker  43:150  Je  10  ‘67  210w 


MCCRACKEN,  HAROLD.  The  Frederic  Rem¬ 
ington  book;  a  pictorial  history  of  the  West. 
284p  $19.95  Doubleday 

759.13  Remington,  Frederic.  The  West — 
History  66-20937 

“The  pictures  compiled  in  this  book  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  comprehensive  representation  of  the 
work  of  [Frederic]  Remington  as  a  pictorial 
historian  of  the  American  West.  They  have 
not  been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the 
artist  did  them,  but  in  a  semblance  of  historical 
chronology  [with  a  brief  explanatory  text].” 
(p.275)  Index  of  pictures. 


“That  Frederic  Remington  Is  one  of  the  great 
American  painters  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
.  .  .  [This  biography]  is  excellent,  objective 
and  perceptive,  with  considerable  understanding 
of  and  compassion  for  the  Indian  tribes  which 
were,  inevitably,  crowded  off  their  hunting 
grounds.  .  .  .  Mr.  McCracken  reserves  a  last 
chapter  to  discuss  Remington’s  skill  in  sculpture. 
There  are  29  pages  of  color  reproductions  and 
a  more  than  generous  number  of  monochrome 
plates,  many  of  which  have  not  previously  been 
published.  A  handsome  gift  item  and  a  valuable 
document  for  collegiate  library  collections.” 

Best  Sell  26:350  D  15  ‘66  200w 
“Remington  should  really  be  compared  with 
Owen  Wister  in  fiction  ...  as  a  prime  mover 
in  the  shaping  of  the  myth  of  the  American 
West.  In  this  strictly  limited  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  Remington  is  great,  and  this,  then,  be¬ 
comes  a  great  book.  .  .  .  Although  Harold 
McCracken  stresses  Remington’s  skill  in  docu¬ 
menting  the  West  .  .  .  certain  of  Remington’s 
clichds  tend  to  over-romanticlze  the  frontier 
rather  than  document  it  accurately.”  Richard 
Dillon 

Library  J  92:773  F  15  ‘67  230w 


MCCUEN,  JOHN  J.  The  art  of  counter¬ 
revolutionary  war;  the  strategy  of  counter¬ 
insurgency;  with  a  foreword  by  Sir  Robert 
Thompson.  349p  maps  $8.50  Stackpole  co. 

355.4  Guerrilla  warfare.  Revolutions 

[66-69496] 

“The  first  task  of  a  government  seeking  to 
counter  a  revolutionary  threat  Is  to  defend  its 
organization  In,  or  perhaps  extend  Its  organi¬ 
zation  to,  areas  where  its  failure  to  organize 
has  allowed  the  seed  of  revolution  to  be  sown. 
[The  author,  a]  lieutenant-colonel  ...  of  the 
United  States  Army,  has  developed  this  .  .  . 
theme.”  (TLS)  Bibliographies. 


“[The  author]  models  his  text  after  the 
phases  of  war  as  expounded  by  Mao  and 
others.  There  is  the  phase  of  organization  (our 
Minute  Men  in  1775) ;  terrorism  (Boston  Tea 
Party);  guerrilla  war  (Ethan  Allen):  and  mobile 
war  (Princeton  and  Cowpens).  These  phases 
overlap,  advance,  and  regress;  and  it  is  [his] 
thesis  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  rebels 
must  be  put  into  reverse  by  the  government 
(our  Tory  Rangers.  Benedict  Arnold).  He  shows 
the  rebel  techniques  and  presents  highly  use- 
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MCCUEN,  J.  J. — Continued 

ful  specific  antidotes  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
of  morality,  poverty,  and  corrupt  government. 
At  this  crucial  time,  with  growing  American 
commitment  to  DMZ  (Demilitarized  Zone)  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Vietnams,  Lt.  Col.  McCuen’s 
book  could  be  a  predictor  of  United  States 
disaster  if  we  invade  the  North  before  fully 
pacifying  the  South.”  J.  W.  Delonas 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  ’67  130w 
“There  is  nothing  particularly  revolutionary 
about  all  this,  or  particularly  new.  .  .  .  [But 
there  is]  a  need  for  a  book  which  sets  out 
the  argument  clearly  and  persuasively.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately  Colonel  McCuen  has  not  written 
a  book  of  this  kind.  He  has  allowed  hhnselt 
to  be  dominated  by  his  examples,  many  of 
which  seem  to  be  included  for  their  own  sake 
rather  than  for  their  contribution  to  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  result  is  a  dull  and  pretentious  book. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  historical  errors  .  .  .  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  impression  of  not  always  under¬ 
standing  the  incidents  he  chooses.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  has  most  of  the  disadvantages  that  come 
from  the  armchair  in  which  it  was  clearly 
written.  His  thesis  deserves  better  treatment.” 

TLS  p216  Mr  16  ’67  960w 


MCC  LILLY,  HELEN.  Nobody  ever  tells  you 
these  things;  about  food  and  drink.  308p  $6.95 
Holt 

641  Food.  Cookery  67-12647 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  column  in 
House  Beautiful  magazine.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  terms,  methods,  and  reasons  used 
in  cooking  as  well  as  recipes.  It  “is  divided  in¬ 
to  sections  such  as  ‘Cooking  Techniques,’  ‘Bev¬ 
erages,  Wine  and  Spirits,’  ‘Breads  and  Baking,’ 
‘Eggs,’  ‘Meat,’  and  ‘Sauces.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“In  a  perfect  combination  of  culinary  wit, 
wisdom,  and  common  sense,  Helen  McCufly  has 
created  something  that  no  cook,  particularly 
a  beginner,  can  afford  to  be  without  ...  it 
is  an  invaluable  collection  of  definitions,  brief 
and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Even  the  most  exper¬ 
ienced  cooks  are  sometimes  at  a  loss,  and  this 
book  is  excellent  for  reference  when  something 
doesn’t  turn  out  right  or  when  an  ingredient 
is  unfamiliar.  It  should  be  included  In  all  cook¬ 
ery  collections.”  Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  92:1623  Ap  15  ’67  120w 
“[The  author]  answers  hundreds  of  questions 
about  food  and  drink  .  .  .  but  I  wish  [she] 
had  found  the  time  to  be  more  explicit  in  many 
chapters,  such  as  her  baking  chapter,  and  more 
accurate  in  some  of  her  translations  of  foreign 
food  terms.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Je  4  ’67  IlOw 


MCCUTCHEON,  HUGH.  And  the  moon  was  full 
[Eng  title:  Killer’s  moon].  192p  $3.95  Double¬ 
day 

67-16795 

“Verdict  of  ‘not  proven’  in  murder  case  no 
help  to  [John  Ingram]  youn.g  Scots  solicitor, 
so  he  seeks  to  uncover  real  culprit  with  the  aid 
of  a  bonnie  lassie;  Aberdeen  is  visited,  golf 
Played.”  (Sat  R) 


“Good  writing  and  suspense.” 

Best  Sell  27:221  S  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2814  AfC  ’67  SOw 
“Nothing  really  bad  about  it:  just  a  com¬ 
plete  flatness  in  prose,  in  people,  in  puzzle.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Ag  27  ’67  70w 
“Moves  well,  but  score  card  would  be  a 
blessing.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  50w 


MCDARRAH,  FRED  W.  Museums  in  New 
York:  a  descriptive  reference  guide  to  seventy- 
nine  fine  arts  museums,  local  history  mu¬ 
seums.  specialized  museums,  natural  history 
and  science  museums,  libraries,  botanical  and 
zoological  parks,  commercial  collections,  and 
historic  houses  and  mansions  open  to  the 
public  within  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City;  text  and  20(1  phot,  by  Fred  W.  Mc- 
Darrah:  foreword  by  Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving. 
319p  $6.95:  pa  $2.95  Dutton 

917.471  New  York  (City) — Galleries  and 
museums  66-25127 

As  well  as  describing  the  collections  of  New 
York  museums,  the  author  tells  “how  to  get 
to  them,  when  they  are  open  and  .  .  .  describes 


eating  facilities,  from  garden  restamants  to 
vending  machines.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  museums. 


“Every  noteworthy  museum  ...  is  described 
and  evaluated  in  this  extremely  well  done 
guidebook  that  puts  the  broadest  possible  in¬ 
terpretation  upon  the  word  ‘museum.  Ihe  zUU 
photographs  give  a  graphic  idea  of  what  each 

Place  offers. r  pl9  S  3  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:43  N  18  ’67  50w 


MACDIARMID,  HUGH.  Collected  poems  of  Hugh 
MacDiarmid;  rev.  ed.  with  enl.  glossary;  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  C.  Weston.  49Sp  $7.93  Macmil¬ 
lan  (N  Y) 

821  67-17893 

This  collection  contains  the  same  selections 
from  the  poet's  previously  published  twelve 
volumes  and  other  verses  which  appeared  m 
the  first  edition  IBRD  1962).  There  is  a  more 
complete  glossary,  typographical  errors  have 
been  corrected  and  “another  poem  from  the 
Islands  of  Scotland’  [has  been  substituted]  for 
‘Perfect.’  .  .  .  ['There  is]  a  footnote  designating 
the  source  of  two  stanzas  about  IToldeiiiin’s 
poetry  in  one  fragment  of  'In  Memoriam  James 
Joyce.’  ”  (Pref)  Index  to  titles.  Index  to  first 
lines. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:89  Ag  ’67  130w 
“There  are  few  things  in  modern  verse  more 
dismal  than  MacDiarmid’ s  furious  frequent 
flogging  of  the  dead  Scottish  Pegasus,  which 
under  tnis  treatment  rises  again  curiously  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  drayhorse  of  Soviet  propaganda 
poetry.  .  .  .  Almost  everything  hostile  that  has 
been  said  about  MacDiarmid’ s  verse  can  be 
amply  justified  from  the  texts.  He  is  crude  and 
over-simple,  pedantic  and  duUy  propagandist, 
garrulously  vague  in  his  assaults  upon  the  En¬ 
glish.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  more  one  reads  of 
him  the  more  impressed  one  is  likely  to  be,  less 
perhaps  by  the  verse  than  by  the  wholly  hon¬ 
ourable  effort  to  assimilate  half  a  dozen  cul¬ 
tures  and  to  reach  a  kinship  with  evei-ything 
in  earth  and  nature  that  shows  throughout  his 
writing.  ...  If  MacDiarmid  appears  as  one 
of  our  most  interesting  poetic  curiosities  and 
not  as  a  great  poet  it  is  .  .  .  because  he  has 
never  really  found  a  language  to  fit  his  talent 
and  his  fervour.”  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  74:204  Ag  18  ’67  150w 
“The  new  glossary  in  the  ‘Collected  Poems' 
helps  our  understanding  of  the  poems  Hugh 
MacDiarmid  wrote  in  Lallans — a  synthesis  of 
Scots  and  English,  old  and  new.  .  .  .  MacDiar- 
mid’s  later,  long  poems  in  English,  which  con¬ 
tain  much  of  his  thinking,  are  represented 
here  in  bits  and  pieces.  ...  It  is  time  that  we 
had  the  ‘Complete  Poems,’  to  clear  up  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  give  MacDiarmid  his  rightful  place 
as  the  most  important  poet  now  alive  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  On  this  side  of  the  water  MacDiarmid — 
whose  real  name  is  Christopher  Grieve — is 
not  .  .  .  well  known,  .  .  .  Besides  the  obstacle 
cf  Lalla,ns  .  .  .  there  is  the  barrier  of  MacDiar- 
mid’s  affiliations.  He  is  a  Scottish  Nationalist 
and  a  Conmiunist,  and  fiercely  polemic  on  both 
counts.  .  .  .  The  poetry  is  like  the  man,  a 
thicket  of  contradictions.  ...  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  he  is  a  superb  poet.”  Louis  Simpson 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Je  25  ’67  750w 
TLS  p764  Ag  24  ’67  390w 
“[This  revised  edition]  should  introduce  this 
wild  Scottish  poet  to  a  larger  American  aud¬ 
ience.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  audience  is 
so  small,  for  he  is  not  only  a  poet  who  writes 
in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  Robert  Burns,  but 
also  a  confirmed  Communist  (complete  with 
the  capital  C).  He  is  a  strong  poet  of  great 
range  and  variety,  short  Burnsian  lyrics,  po¬ 
litical  poems  such  as  his  famous  hymns  to  Len¬ 
in,  and  even  long  philosophical  poems  of  amaz¬ 
ing  complexity  such  as  Lament  for  the  Great 
Musiu.  In  both  his  English  poems  and  his 
Scottish  ones,  he  is  vei-y  much  his  own  man. 
romantic,  lively,  very  aware  of  tradition  and 
even  more  aware  of  the  human  forces  which 
shape  the  future.  He  is  a  poet  of  note.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clxx  autumn  ’67  150w 


MCDONALD,  BARBARA  GUTHRIE.  Casserole 
coolpng  fun:  il.  by  Vee  Guthrie.  72p  $4.50 
Walck.  H.Z. 


641.8  Cookery — Juvenile  literature  67-19933 
Tips  .on  good  cooking  practice  are  followed 
recipes  divided  into  three  sections:  Tasty 
baked  vegetables:  Hearty  main  dishes;  and 
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Deep  dish  desserts.  Each  recipe  is  preceded 
by  a  list  of  utensils  needed  as  well  as  the 
ingredients.  How-to  glossary.  "Grades  four 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:520  N  4  ’67  40w 


"Very  simplifled  and  detailed  directions,  an 
attractive  format  with  wide  color  borders  and 
decorative  sketches,  and  binding  which  allows 
the  book  to  lie  flat  enough  for  .easy  use  are 
inviting.”  N.  T.  Orr 

Library  J  92:3187  S  15  ’67  80w 


“[This  book]  has  just  two  dozen  recipes,  but 
they  are  for  real  foods,  and  [the  author]  is 
unusually  clear  about  procedures,  tin  sizes, 
etc.  Of  the  six  vegetable  dishes,  five  are  sweet 
and  three  somewhat  similar  in  taste  and  tex¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  But  all  are  good.  Main  dishes  cover 
a  nice  range — pork,  beef,  eggs,  seafood,  sausage, 
and  fish:  and  her  fruit  desserts  .  .  .  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant.”  Nora  Magid 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p55  N  6  ’67  lOOw 


MCDONALD,  CHARLES  OSBORNE.  The  rhet¬ 
oric  of  tragedy;  form  in  Stuart  drama.  360P 
$7.50  Univ.  of  Mass,  press 
809.2  English  drama — History  and  criticism 

66-16542 

This  Is  a  study  of  the  “effect  of  classical 
sophistic  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  work  of 
Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Gorglas,  Antiphon  the 
Orator,  and  Aphthonius,  upon  Stuart  tragic 
drama  by  way  of  its  own  tradition  in  the 
schools  and  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 
his  pupil  Seneca.  Having  traced  these  influ¬ 
ences  from  Athens  via  Rome  to  Renaissance 
England,  McDonald  analyzes  seven  Stuart  plays 
(Hamlet,  The  Malcontent.  Sophonisba,  Bussy 
D’Ambois,  The  Revengers  Tragaedie,  ’Ime 
White  Devil,  and  the  Broken  Heart)  .  .  .  for 
evidence  of  sophistic  rhetoric  influence  on  form 
and  style.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“This  solid  and  careful  work  .  .  .  demon¬ 
strates  beyond  doubt  that  this  tradition  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  structuring  of 
Stuart  tragedy.  .  .  .  Assuming  considerable 

acquaintance  with  the  field,  this  book  ^  most 
suitable  for  graduate  students.  Good  bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  the  footnotes  and  good  indices. 

Choice  3:1016  Ja  ’67  190w 
“The  most  striking,  and  paradoxical,  failure 
of  the  book  is  in  form  and  style.  Both  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  sense  of  economy  are 
lacking.  The  'White  Devil  is  judged  Pretty 
flabby  and  confused  stuff  ,  but  Mr.  McDonald  s 
dismissive  chapter  on  the  play  extends  over 
forty-four  pages.  .  .  .  The  most  useful  genera! 
proposition  of  the  book  is  that  a  dramatist 
such  as  Marston  may  be  less  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issues  of  his  plays  than  is  some¬ 
times  thought,  dealing  with  them  with  a  rhet¬ 
orician’s  detachment  rather  than  a  moralist  s 
fervour.  ...  On  the  smaller  units  of  antllogistlc 
form — stichomithia,  paired  longer  sp^ches, 
paired  characters  or  episodes— Mr.  McDon^d 
IS  often  convincing.  ■  •  •  [His]  account  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  and  his  simple  assumption 
that  Stuart  drama  reflects  its  ‘vista  of  anarchy 
of  chaos,  of  the  void  itself’  is  historically  and 

crltlcally^i^W^^^^^  N  3  ’66  860w 


MCDONALD,  ELVIN.  The  complete  book  of 
gardening  under  lights;  drawings  by  Kathleen 
Bourke.  215p  $4.95  Dotibleday 

635.9  Gardening.  House  plants.  Greenhouses 

t)4-iy^oo 

This  book  discusses  “the  various  forms  of 
artificial  light,  .  .  .  seed  and  plant  propaga¬ 
tion  under  light,  as  well  as  ,  .  .  soil,  containers 
and  methods  of  potting,  .  .  .  plant  pests, 
diseases  and  other  problems,  .  .  .  space-saving 
gardens,  greenhouse  gardens,  sources,  equip- 
n^nt,  and  .  .  .  specific  plants.”  (Publishers 
note)’  Index. 

“The  results  achieved  through  the  .Proper 
selection  of  equipment  and  plant  material  and 
the  careful  control  of  environment,  verge  on  tlie 
incredible.  Mr.  McDonald  is  m  his  element  m 
this  fleld.  He  is  an  expert  on  gloxinias  (he 
founded  the  American  Gloxinia  Society  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old),  ^d  these  plants  do 
better  under  fluorescent  tubes  than  in  natural 
light.  From  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  he  has 
compiled  a  book  which  is  aptly  titled  Com¬ 
plete.’  ”  E.  D.  Ballard 

Harper  234:132  Mr  67  400w 


“[Despite]  inaccuracies,  the  text  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  helpful.  ...  It  is  an  eminent¬ 
ly  practical  treatise  and  generally  reliable  in 
the  cultural  suggestions  offeied.  In  most  areas 
the  text  is  very  adequate.  That  dealing  with 
'Grafting  House  Plants’  and  'How  to  Divide 
Tubers,’  however,  is  skimpy.”  E.  C.  Hall 
Library  J  91:121  Ja  1  ’66  260w 


MCDONALD,  ELVIN.  The  flowering  greenhouse 
day  by  day;  line  drawings  by  Kathleen 
Bourke.  158p  $6.95  Van  Nostrand 

635.9  Greenhouses  66-16904 

This  book  deals  “with  types  of  greenhouses, 
supplies  hints  about  their  maintenance  and  has 
12  chapters  devoted  to  month- by-month  com¬ 
ments  and  advice  on  the  highlights  of  green¬ 
house  culture.”  (Librai-y  J)  Index. 


“Mr.  McDonald  Is  a  writer  with  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  fund  of  things  to  say.  .  .  .  [His  book] 
is  directed  at  the  grower  who  can  spare  only 
a  small  part  of  his  time  for  his  greenhouse.” 
E.  D.  Ballard 

Harper  234:132  Mr  ’67  400w 
“Here  is  a  useful,  if  not  distinguished,  little 
book  that  will  be  reasonably  helpful  to  ama¬ 
teur  greenhouse  gardeners  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  beginners.  .  .  .  The  illustrations 
are  mostly  run-of-the-mill,  plant  portrait  types. 
More  ‘how-to-do-it’  pictures  would  have  been 
helpful.”  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:2509  My  15  ’66  170w 


MACDONALD,  GEORGE.  The  golden  key;  with 
pictures  by  Maurice  Sendak:  afterword  by 
W.  H.  Auden.  85p  $3.95  Farrar,  Straus 

Fairy  tales  67-6087 

This  story  by  the  nineteenth  century  author 
“tells  of  the  girl  and  boy.  Tangle  and  Mossy, 
who  meet  and  travel  together  to  a  mysterious 
land.  For  a  while  their  paths  separate  as  Tan¬ 
gle  encounters,  one  after  another,  the  three 
Old  Men — of  the  Sea,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the 
Fire — and  she  grows  wiser  and  more  beautiful 
with  each  stage  of  her  journey.  Tangle  is  re¬ 
united  at  last  with  Mossy,  who  carries  the 
golden  key,  and  they  reach  the  rainbow,  climb¬ 
ing  along  it  toward  the  ’country  whence  the 
shadows  fall.’  ”  (Plorn  Bk)  “Grade  four  and 
up.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Kluger 

Book  World  p22  S  17  ’67  1050w 
“A  new  edition  illustrated  with  remarkable 
sensitivity  makes  available  once  more  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  allegorical  fairy  tales. 

.  .  .  'rhe  story,  full  of  dreamlike  events  and  ex¬ 
quisite  images,  is  itself  a  key  that  will  open  to 
many  children  a  door  on  their  own  imaginative 
experiences  and  the  pleasure  and  mystery  of  al¬ 
legorical  speculation.”  R.  PI.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:464  Ag  ’67  170w 
“Sendak’s  delicate  black-and-white  drawings 
are  charmingly  appropriate  and,  as  always, 
bring  the  gift  of  an  extra  dimension  to  this  al¬ 
legorical  fairy-tale-cum-mystery.”  Aileen  Mur- 

Library  J  92:3187  S  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:34  D  21  ’67  3050w 
“In  an  afterword  W.  H.  Auden,  one  of  Mac¬ 
donald’s  many  eminent  admirers,  says,  ‘George 
Macdonald’s  most  extraordinary,  and  precious, 
gift  is  his  ability,  in  all  his  stories,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  goodness  about  which  there  is 
nothing  phony  or  moralistic.’  This  may  be 
true  about  Macdonald’s  later  children’s  books. 
It  is  not  true  about  ‘The  Golden  Key.’  In  it  he 
Is  much  more  interested  in  the  allegory  than 
he  is  in  the  characters  or  the  story.  As  a  result, 
ihe  young  may  well  find  it  confusing,  if  not 
actually  frightening.  Though  the  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  produced,  Maurice  Sendak’s  illustrations 
are  excessively  somber  and  gloomy.”  Robert 
Newman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  6  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

Ne'w  Yorker  43:175  D  16  ’67  700w 


MCDONALD,  JO.  The  Mountles:  the  story  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  mounted  police.  96p  il 
col  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.69  Sterling 

351.7  Canada.  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po¬ 
lice — ^Juvenile  literature  66-25195 

This  volume  “serves  as  both  a  history  of 
the  Mountles  and  an  account  of  their  present 
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MCDONALD,  JO — Continued 

function  in  modern  Canada.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to 

nine.”  (Best  Sell) 


“This  is  an  attractive  and  easy-to-read  story. 
.  .  .  Young  readers  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  RCMP  and  in  this  book  many  of  the 
questions  that  occur  to  them  will  be  answered 
in  an  informative  and  attractive  way.” 

Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  '67  SOw 
“An  unromanticized  workmanlike  account. 
.  .  A  variety  of  interesting  sidelights,  from 
the  historic  voyage  of  the  Police  Schooner  ‘St. 
Roch’  through  the  North-west  Passage  to  the 
Musical  Ride  are  included.  The  format  is  ty¬ 
pical  of  many  books  of  this  publisher,  with 
double-columned  pages  and  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs,  including  a  center  section  of  colored 
plates.”  Shirley  Fllison 

Library  J  92:1326  Mr  15  '67  120w 


MCDONALD,  JOAN.  Rousseau  and  the  French 
revolution.  1762-1791.  (London.  Univ.  Hist, 
study)  190p  $5.60  Oxford 
320.944  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  [66-1905] 
The  author  “finds  great  imprecision  and  error 
in  previous  estimates  of  Rousseau’s  influence 
upon  the  political  theory  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  revolutionary  generation,  and  concludes  that 
the  pre-revolutionary  cult  of  Rousseau,  with  its 
message  of  moral  regeneration,  was  transformed 
into  a  revolutionary  cult  that  was  usually  far 
more  enthusiastic  than  well  informed  on  Rous¬ 
seau’s  actual  political  thought.  .  .  .  The  work 
concentrates  on  contemporary  published  evidence 
of  the  interpretation  and  misinterpretation  of 
Rousseau,  from  the  appearance  of  The  Social 
Contract  to  the  third  year  of  the  Revolution.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Publication  of  this  doctoral  thesis  .  .  . 
written  a  decade  ago  at  the  University  of 
London,  is  welcome  for  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
ti’ibution  to  the  history  of  ideas  during  the 
French  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  author  has  gone 
beyond  other  investigators  into  the  sources, 
the  pamphlet  literature  in  particular,  in  her 
analysis  of  how  Rousseau’s  name  and  ideas 
were  used  ‘when  it  was  convenient.’  Yet  there 
IS  more  to  be  done,  particularly  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  thinking  of  Individuals  as 
the  Revolution  progressed.  .  .  .  And  of  course 
the  period  after  1791  remains.  She  discusses  this 
briefly  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  she  un¬ 
fortunately  falls  into  the  temptation  to  gen- 
sraiize,  deducing  familiar  conclusions  from  a 
slight  sampling  of  the  available  sources.” 
G.  H.  McNeil 

Am  Hist  R  72:599  Ja  ’67  500w 


A  clear,  well  written  monograph  .  .  .  that 
helps  fill  a,  major  gap  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Enlightenment  and  Revolution:  there 
is  no  real  competitor  of  book  length  in  English. 
.  .  .  McDonald  is  a  careful  Investigator,  and 
ner  monograph,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
specialized  for  the  smallest  college  libraries, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  intellectual  and 
political  history,  and  a  model  of  historical 
sleuthing  to  interested  undergraduates.  The  in¬ 
dex  IS  usable  and  the  bibliography  detailed.” 

Choice  3:706  O  ’66  150w 


MCDCDNALD,  KENDAIA-,  jt.  auth.  The  wreck 
hunters.  See  Jeffens,  R. 


^CJ^ONNELL,  K  I  LI  AN.  John  Calvin,  the 
church,  and  the  Eucharist.  410p  $10  Princeton 
umv.  press 

265  Calvin,  John.  Lord’s  Supper  65-17140 
“Past  scholarship  has  approached  Calvin’s 
doctrine  from  the  standpoint  of  his  polemic 
with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians.  but 
Uhe. author,  a  Benedictine  priest],  believes  that 
Ceilvin  s  pruTia.ry  position  was  determined  bv 
his  rejection  of  Roman  CatholicLsm.  and  he 
treats  his  sub.iect  from  this  point  of  view 
The  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to '  the 
broader  currents  of  pre- Reform  at  ion  thought: 
fecotist  tradition,  aevotio  vyiodevTici,  humanism 
and  the  Platonic  renewal.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


“[A]  first-rate  scholarly  work.  [Mc¬ 

Donnell]  makes  clear  .throughout  the  'funda¬ 
mentally  rehgmus  motivation  behind  all  that 
Calvin  wrote.  This  defense  of  Calvin’s  character 
against  ‘rationalism’  is  in  striking  contrast  tc 
earlier  Roman  Catholic  works  on  the  Reforma¬ 


tion.  An  even  more  striking  difference  between 
this  and  past  attempts  at  ‘ecumenical  dialogue’ 
is  that  the  author  does  not  shift  in  midstream 
from  an  historical  to  a  dogmatic  point  of  view. 
He  remains  historical  throughout  and  come.s 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  respects  Calvin 
better  preserved  the  truths  which  every  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  attempts  to  pre¬ 
serve  than  did  the  contemporary  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  position  against  which  he  was  reacting.  .  .  . 
[Thus]  the  author  lifts  ecumenical  dialogue  to 
the  level  of  substantive  issues.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended.” 

Choice  4:1003  N  ’67  190w 

Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  60w 


MACEOIN,  GARY.  All  of  which  I  saw,  part 
of  which  I  was.  See  Hunton,  G.  K. 


MCFALL,  CHRISTIE.' Wonders  of 

maps  $3;  lib  bdg  $2.79  Dodd 


sand.  64p  il 


551.3  Sand — Juvenile  literature.  Sand  dunes 
— Juvenile  literature.  Seashore — Juvenile 
literature  66-8354 

“The  author  discusses  the  location,  origin, 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  many  and 
varied  sand  deposits.  He  describes  the  move¬ 
ment  and  shifting  of  sand  and  emphasizes  the 
threatening  spread  of  desert  conditions  due  to 
erosion  and  man’s  carelessness.  There  is  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  plant  and  animal  life  to  be  found 
in  sandy  areas  and  consideration  of  the  use  of 
sand  deposits  in  recreation  and  in  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  glassmaking.  steel,  and  construction. 
[Index.]  Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


1  was  more  than  a  little  astonished  to  And 
out  how  interesting  the  subject  was  when  I 
was  guided  through  its  mysteries  [here].  .  . 

A  world  map  showing  tlie  location  of  sand 
regions  IS  an  eye  opener.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  junior  high-school  student,  but 
I  read  it  with  interest.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:91  F  ’67  120w 
“[A]  superior  science  book.  .  .  .  There  is 
paragraph  on  how  to  extricate  your¬ 
self  from  quicksand!  Fine  photographs,  dia¬ 
grams  and  maps  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.” 
E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  91:6194  D  15  ’66  130w 


MCFARLAND,  H.  NEILL.  The  rush  hour  of 
gods;  a  study  of  new  religious  move- 
r^n^^  in  Japan.  267p  pi  $5.95  Macmillan 

209.52  Japan — Religion  67-10576 

'3pqk  covers  the  history  and  probable 
social  oripns  and  characteristics  of  the  new 
sects,  and  exarnmes  the  five  most  important 

functional  mon- 
Kyodan,  an  epicurean  movement; 
le,  divine  science  and  nationalism: 
Rissho  Kosei-kai,  Buddhism  of  and  for  lay- 

^  multiphasic  mass 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 


“McFarland  regards  the  folk  beliefs  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Japan  as  the  basic  resource  of  the 
new  religions.  .  .  .  [His]  thesis  is  that  the  new 
religions  are  in  the  process  of  growing  as  a 
social  power,  influencing  the  political  soSal 
^.u<i  cultural  fields  in  Japan.’  Their  most  disf 
^juctive  and  iniportant  function,  he  believes  is 
that  of  ‘bridging’— sheltering  tbe  lower  stmta 
of  Japanese  society  from  the  impact  of  She 
revolutionary,  changes  and.  increasingly,  foster- 
assimilation  into  the  emerging  larger 
world.  .  .  Over-all  this  excellent  &ok,  famfy 
^  researched  and  engaging¬ 
ly  writtem  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  one  of  the  major  na¬ 
tions  of  the.  modern  world.”  R.  H.  Drummond 
Christian  Century  84:691  My  24  ’67  900w 
“'This  study  by  a  professor  of  religion  at  the 
Theology,  Southern  Metho? 
ba,sed  on  both  documentary 
material  and.  personal  contact.  It  is  discreetly 
cautiims  m  its  appraisal  of  this  phenomenon. 
,  .  .  this  is  not  a  popular  presentation,  but  it 
IS  essentml.  to  Oriental  collections  and  coflec- 
interests  in  modern  religious  move¬ 
ments,  mass  social  phenomena,  and  ‘true  be¬ 
liever’ psychology.”  D.  J.  Pearce 

Library  J  92:585  F  1  ’67  150w 
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MCGEE,  C.  DOUGLAS.  The  recovery  of  mean¬ 
ing;  an  essay  on  the  good  life.  307p  $5.96 
Random  house 

170  Ethics  66-26072 

“Since  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  criticize 
as  well  as  to  persuade,  he  first  analyzes  classic 
and  contemporary  philosophies  that  attempt 
either  to  prove  that  human  life  has  transcen¬ 
dental  reference  and  purpose  or  that  a  life 
of  immediate  experience  is  sufficiently  human. 
Nationalism,  communism,  morai^  anarchism, 
romanticism,  and  existentialism  are  among  the 
solutions  considered.  .  .  .  [He  concludes  that] 
life’s  meaning  and  justification  must  be  sought 
in  the  individual  experience  of  it  and  .  .  . 

that  ideas  of  the  good  life  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  personal  experience.  (Publish¬ 
er's  note)  Bibliography. 

“The  distinction  between  the  cognitive  and 
the  affective — between  reason  or  perception 
and  emotion — is  as  fundamental  to  McGee  s 
discussion  of  ethical  theory  as  it  is  to  empir¬ 
icism.  .  .  .  Like  the  best  moralists,  [he]  dis¬ 
covers  a  sanative,  normative,  essentiaJly  cogni¬ 
tive  excellence  in  love.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that 
the  trite  distinction  between  the  cognitive  and 
the  affective  breaks  down.  .  .  .  The  merits  of 
The  Recovery  of  Meaning  are  obvious:  style, 
learning,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  motives 
of  philosophic  thought — the  attainment  of  what 
is  best  or  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  in 
human  experience.  The  book  contains,  more¬ 
over,  an  abundance  of  common  sense.  Martin 

Lebowitz^^^l^  Week  p7  Mr  12  ’67  950w 

“Affective  humanistic  ethics  this  is,  intuitive¬ 
ly  based  on  the  emotional  root  of  the  self  tor 
authority,  valuation  theory,  and  implied  de¬ 
scription  of  the  real.  .  .  .  Froni  early  20th  cen- 
tuiw  psychologically  rooted  views  ot  human 
nature  McGee  represents  a  vector  toward  the 
philosophical  and  rational.  This  is  an  early 
position,  still  individualistic,  reaching  for  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider,  its  motion  barely  begun.  .  .  . 
McGee  is  a  long  step  beyond  the  biologists,  a 
shorter  step  beyond  the  psychologists.  A  sug¬ 
gestive  study  for  students  wanting  to  be  some¬ 
what  philosophical  while  remaining  rooted  m 
the  affective  self.’’ 

Choice  4:540  J1  67  150w 
Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  20w 
“[The  author]  careful]y  displays  and  weighs 
alternative  points  of  view  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
and  he  reaches  significant  conclusions.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  shelf  on  moral 
philosophy.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  91:5624  N  15  66  IlOw 


MCGEE,  T.  G.  The  Southeast  Aslan  .city;  a 
social  geography  of  the  primate  cities  of 
Southeast  Asia.  204p  il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 


301.3  Cities  and  towns— Asia,  Southeastern. 

Sociology,  Urban  67-14707 

A  “lecturer  in  geography  at  Victoria  Univer¬ 
sity,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  [analyzes]  .  .  . 
features  of  the  growth,  characteristics,  and 
roles  [of  cities  in  this  area  of  the  world  in 
colonial  and  post-colonial  times].  ’  (Library  J) 


Economist  224:1001  S  16  ’67  180w 
“[The  author]  undertook  research  for  this 
interesting  study  during  his  four  years  at  the 
University  of  Malaya.  .  .  .  The  general  patterns 
Mr.  McGee  discusses  are  illustrated  by  excel¬ 
lent  case  studies  and  by  abundant  photographs. 
His  work  is  important,  since  this  area  because 
of  its  diversity,  its  heritage  of  colonialism 
(except  for  Thailand),  and  its  varying  economic 
and  political  systems  is  a  useful  inicrocosm  oi 
the  Third  World.  Well  written  and  well  docu¬ 
mented.  this  study  is  a  valuable  complernent  of 
Sioberg’s  ideal-typical  models  of  preindustrial 
cities,  and  it  should  be  on  all  academic  shelves 
and  in  appropriate  public  collections.”  R.  E. 
Will 

Library  J  92:1636  Ap  15  ’67  150w 


“Dr.  McGee  shows  how  in  many  parts  of 
South-east  Asia  the  old  colonial  city  plan,  with 
Its  carefully  defined  system  of  ethnic  residen¬ 
tial  areas,  the  Indian  quarter,  the  European 
quarter.  Chinatown  and  so  on,  has  persisted 
into  post-colonial  times  despite  a  gi'eat  ex¬ 
pansion  of  city  boundaries  and  an  ever  accele¬ 
rating  rise  in  urban  population.  The  great  cities 
of  South-East  Asia  are,  by  European  stand¬ 
ards,  few  in  number  .  .  .  yet  they  possess  an 
overwhelming  political  and  administrative  in¬ 
fluence.  .  .  .  [The  author  believes]  that  in 
many  of  the  non-socialist  South-east  Asian 
countries  there  is  a  growing  gap  between  the 
city  and  the  countryside  which,  unless  bridged 


by  radical  policies  of  rural  reform  could  aU  too 
easily  produce  explosive  consequences.” 

TLS  p611  J1  13  ’67  180w 


MCGINLEY,  PHYLLIS.  Wonderful  time;  11. 
by  John  Alcorn.  47p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.39 
Lippincott 

811  Time — Poetry — Juvenile  literature 

66-8357 

“Poems  about  Clocks  and  other  Timepieces, 
their  shapes  and  sounds,  about  shadows  in 
the  sun  [and]  about  the  passage  of  Time.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  five  to  eight.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Book  Week  pl4  N  13  ’66  160w 
“[The  author]  is  no  more  than  frivolously 
meditative  [here].  But  her  philosophical  doodl- 
ings  on  clocks  and  what  they  measure  are 
often  as  pointed  as  they  are  charming.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Alcorn’s  drawings  are  large  and  ingenious, 
putting  lots  of  Dickensian  character  into  the 
faces  of  time.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  ’66 
70w 

Horn  Bk  42:727  D  ’66  lOOw 
“Even  a  Pulitzer  Prize  poet  can  be  cramped 
by  the  limitations  of  a  prosy  subject.  Some 
stanzas  have  her  usual  bounce.  .  .  .  Others,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  marred  by  forced  rhyme  and 
a  patronizing  cuteness  unworthy  of  an  author 
whose  trademarks  are  wit  and  spontaneity.” 
Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:328  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:28  D  15  ’66  60w 
“Concepts  of  time  are  as  difficult  to  encom¬ 
pass  in  a  series  of  verses  for  youngsters  as 
are  definitions  of  sounds.  If  Phyllis  McGinley 
can’t  bring  it  off,  surely  that  ought  to  per¬ 
suade  publishers  to  stop  these  mini-sclence- 
cum-poetry  projects.  For  Phyllis  McGinley  is 
one  of  the  nimblest  practitioners  of  light  verse 
around,  and  yet  despite  a  few  mild  jokes  .  .  . 
and  despite  grandiosely  grotesque  drawings 
by  John  Alcorn,  [this  book]  manages  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  plodding  tick  and  moralistic 
took.”  Eve  Merriam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:149  D  ’66  40w 


MCGINLEY,  PHYLLIS.  A  wreath  of  Christmas 
legends:  il.  by  Leonard  Weisgard.  62p  $3.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  Christmas  poetry  67-19676 

In  this  group  of  poems,  the  author  retells 
“fifteen  medieval  legends  of  the  First  Christ¬ 
mas.”  (Publisher’s  note)  All  but  one  of  these 
poems  originally  appeared  in  Family  Circle  or 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


Best  Sell  27:298  N  1  ’67  90w 
“To  turn  narrative  poetry  Into  prose  Is  a 
favorite  way  of  introducing  great  literature  and 
legends  to  children.  Quite  the  opposite  has  been 
done  in  this  book.  .  .  .  Rhythmic  patterns  and 
rhyme  schemes  are  flexible  and  varied,  with 
free  use  of  traditional  forms  like  the  couplet 
and  the  ballad.  Most  of  the  legends  are  unfa¬ 
miliar.  .  .  .  Simple  line  drawings  reflect  and  add 
to  the  mood  of  dignity,  reverence,  and  quiet 
rejoicing.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:740  D  ’67  140w 


“[This  is]  a  small  but  beguiling  book  for 
Christmas-giving  and  for  all  library  collections. 
Young  and  old  will  delight  in  reading  aloud 
Phyllis  McGinley’ s  legends  of  Christmas  in 
verse.  Animals,  trees  and  flowers  are  well- 
known  and  beloved  in  the  lives  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  all  who  celebrate  Christmas  today. 
The  sentiment  is  never  overdone,  and  there  is 
a  satisfying  Christmas  spirit  in  each  poem.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2931  S  1  67  70w 


MCGINN,  DONALD  J.  John  Penry  and  the 
Marprelate  controversy.  274p  $9  Rutgers  univ. 
press 

274.2  Penry,  John.  Church  of  England 
— History.  Great  Britain — Church  history 

65-28212 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  M.  Southgate 

Am  Hist  R  72:579  Ja  ’67  430w 
Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  30w 
Reviewed  by  K.  R.  R.  Gros  Louis 

Mod  Lang  J  51:426  N  ’67  1050w 
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MCGIVERN,  WILLIAM  P.  The  caper  of  the 
golden  bulls.  246p  $4  Dodd 

66-1347S) 

This  novel  “is  set  in  southern  Spain  where 
Peter  Churchman’s  idyllic  retirement  from  a 
highly  successful  criminal  caieer  as  The  Black 
Dove  is  .  .  .  shattered  by  tJie  demands  of  a 
former  partner  for  his  assistance  in  stealing 
the  treasured  jewels  of  the  local  statues  of 
the  Virgin  that  will  be  on  parade  in  Pamplona 
after  the  running  of  the  bulls.’’  (Library  J) 


“[This  novel]  is  presented  in  a  colorful  and 
immensely  entertaining  manner  by  the  author. 
Churchman  is  perhaps,  given  undue  sympathy; 
but  the  sensible  reader  will  not  be  harmed 
by  that  and  will  enjoy  the  story  thoroughly.” 
Best  Sell  p20  Ap  1  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:2369  My  1  ’66  70w 
“An  elaboratel.v  complicated  plot.  .  .  .  [This 
story  isj  exquisitely  planned,  unfailingly  in¬ 
ventive  and  surprising,  rich  in  well -felt  (if 
badly  spelled)  Spanish  color,  and  more  fun 
than  a  barrel  of  tor  os. “  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  6  ’66  l.lOw 
“A  chai’mingly  ingenious  story.  ...  Light¬ 
hearted  yet  sufficiently  involved  to  generate 
enjoyable  suspense.” 

TLS  p61  Ja  26  ’67  50w 


MCGLASHAN,  ALAN.  The  savage  and  beauti¬ 
ful  country.  157p  $4  Houghton 

128  Man.  Civilization,  Modern  67-11828 


Contemporar-y  man  can  either  flee  the  mad 
music  of  the  modern  world,  says  Dr.  McGla.shan, 
an  English  psychiatrist  of  Jungian  orientation, 
or  he  can  develop  new  powers  of  perception  to 
confront  and  orchestrate  that  mad  music.  . 

Dr.  McGIashan  is  .  .  .  concei-ned  with  the  effect 
of  awakening  what  he  calls  the  pristine  "power 
•of  man  that  manifests  itself  in  such  phenomena 
as  ‘vagrant  fa,ncies,  nostalgic  memories,  idle 
and  unvalued  daydreams  .  .  .  and  the  fantastic 
images  which  throng  about  him  in  the  hours  of 
sleep.’  [He]  discusses  man’s  responses  to  the 
external  world,  to  space  and  time  and  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  to  thq  old  alchemists,  even 
to  the  modern  comic  strip,  in  which,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  are  to  be  found  the  echoes  of  man’s  dis¬ 
tant  past.  ...  By  bursting  through  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  unconscious,  as  he  must  if  he  is  to 
save  himself,  man  may  yet  achieve  a  ‘new 
Elizabethan  age.’  ”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  has  sought  his  material  in  folk 
habits  and  popular  culture,  in  comic  strips  and 
fairy .  tales.  .  .  .  There  is  a  danger  in  the 
promiscuous  appeal  to  folk  memory.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
GIashan  tells  us  that  ‘an  old  countrywoman  who 
used  to  treat  dropsy  with  decoctions  of  fox- 
glov^e  from  her  garden  .  .  .  was  finally  proved  to 
have  been,  in  fact,  dispensing  an  unknown  drug 
called  digitalis.’  .  .  .  This  is  evidence  of  the 
practical  wisdom  hidden  in  simple  hearts.  Yet 
such  anecdotes,  true  or  not,  provide  no  basis  for 
generalization.  The  fact  that  the  exceptional 
instance  cannot  be  explained  is  no  proof  that 
love  will  cure  cancer  or  that  the  witch  doctor’s 
brew  is  as  effective  as  that  from  the  laboratory. 
It  shows  only  that  there  is  much  of  which  we 
are  yet  ignorant.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:112  J1  ’67  250w 


“A  highly  provocative  work,  filled  with  as¬ 
tonishing  and  exciting  insights  about  the  less 
rational  aspects  of  man,  but  communicated  to 
the  intelligent  layman  in  an  engagingly  in 
forma]  manner.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:2420  Je  16  ’67  180w 


“An  unusual,  elegantly  written  book.  .  .  .  Dr. 
McGIashan  is  concerned  to  demonstrate  that 
underlying  even  the  most  rational  achievements 
of  man,  is  an  irrational  substratum  without 
which  life  ceases  to  have  meaning.  .  .  .  [He] 
believes  that  ‘mankind  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
crucial  psychic  mutation’,  and  detects  the 
symptoms  of  a  breakthrough  in  such  diverse 
manifestations  as  the  disturbances  in  Africa,  the 
exploration  of  space,  and  our  current  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  psychoanalysis  and  its  derivatives.  . 
The  value  of  this  Interesting  and  sometimes 
beautiful  book  is  tha.t  it  encourages  the  reader 
to  seek  for  an  underlying  meaning  even  in 
trivia.  The  author  has  himself  recaptured  some 
of  the  spontaniety  and  delight  with  which  a 
child  may  view  the  world.  It  Is  easy  to  pick 
holes  in  some  of  his  arguments  but  he  conveys 
a  poetic  vision  which  has  its  own  validity,  and 
which  has  more  to  do  with  life  as  it  can  be 
lived  than  all  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory 
p.sychologist  or  the  dialectic  of  the  professional 
philosopher.” 

TLS  pl040  N  17  ’66  360w 


MCGLOIN,  JOHN  BERNARD.  CaUfomia’a 
first  archbishop:  the  life  of  Joseph  Sadoo 
Alemany,  O.P..  1814-1888.  412p  $9.60  Herder 
&  Herder 

B  or  92  Alemany,  Joseph  Sadoc.  Abp- 

6G-13072 


“Against  the  backdrop  of  the  Gold  Rush. 
McGloin  etches  th^  intrareligious  squabbles  of 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  in  San  Francisco, 
as  he  details  the  administrative  and .  religious 
accomplishments  of  Alemany.”  (Choice)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  addresses  of  welcome  and 
farewell  received  by  Archbishop  Alemany 
in  the  See  of  San  Francisco.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This]  is' an  exceptionally  well  written  biog¬ 
raphy  by  a  seasoned  scholar,  whose  specialty 
for  years  has  been  the  history  of  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  California.  The  story  it  tells  is  a 
fascinating  one  that  has  long  needed  to  be  told. 

.  .  .  The  chapter  entitled  ‘The  Archbishop 
Jousts  With  the  Jesuits  in  San  Francisco’  is 
effectively  written.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  objective  presentation  by  a  member  of  one 
of  the  contesting  groups.  Alemany  had  his  dis¬ 
putes  even  with  his  own  community  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  the  author  has  been  able  to  evaluate 
these  in  their  proper  historical  perspective  and 
has  not  permitted  them  to  eclipse  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  remarkable  courage  and  achievements. 
Here  is  American  Catholic  history  at  its  besL” 
H.  J.  Nolan 

America  115:72  J1  16  ’66  490w 

“At  times,  in  [this]  narrative,  the  reader  Is 
not  certain  which  is  more  important:  the 
growth  of  the  Church  under  .  .  .  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  or  the  quiet,  stubborn  prelate  whose 
task  was  to  meet  the  chsmging  circumstances. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  a  biography,  the  details 
of  Alemany’s  early  life  and  his  career  as  a 
missionary  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee  are  too  few. 

.  .  .  One  does  not  sense  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  prelate  and  the  stormy  times  of 
California  after  the  gold  rush.  McGloin  tells 
quite  well  the  story  of  the  archbishop’s  part¬ 
icipation  in  the  Vatican  Council  and  his  search 
for  a  coadjutor.  But  there  must  have  been 
more  personalia  available  about  this  small 
Spaniard  who  traveled  continuously  and  had  to 
organize  a  diocesan  clergy  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  men  from  other  regions.  Details 
from  the  reports  to  Roman  and  mission  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  conditions  of  the  archdiocese 
would  have  given  this  volume  a  more  earthy 
touch  than  one  expects  in  a  biography.”  T.  T. 
McAvoy 

Am  Hist  R  72:703  Ja  ’67  390w 

Choice  3:914  D  ’66  70w 

“Clerical  history  poses  the  danger  that  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  and  loyalties  can  becloud 
objectivity.  Yet  Alemany’s  biogi'apher  is  fair- 
minded  in  appraising  personal  characteristics 
and  achievements.  He  depicts  the  archbishop 
as  both  magnanimous  and  at  times  parsimoni¬ 
ous.  The  treatment  of  such  touchy  matters  as 
the  results  of  mission  secularization  is  con¬ 
trolled,  judicious,  and  workmanlike.  Books  of 
this  sort  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  a  type 
of  western  history  that  is  not  hackneyed.  . 
Regrettably,  tlie  cost  of  producing  books  with  a 
limited  circulation  is  high;  yet  $9.50  seems  an 
excessive  price  for  a  book  of  only  412  pages, 
printed  in  a  rather  ordinary  fashion.”  Andrew 
Rolle 

J  Am  Hist  53:606  D  ’66  390w 


MACGOWAN,  ROGER  A.  Intelligence  in  the 
universe  [by]  Roger  A.  MacGowan  [and] 
Frederick  I.  Ordway,  III;  il.  by  Harry  H-K 
Lange.  402p  $13.60  Prentice-Half  ^ 

623.1  Plurality  of  worlds.  Interstellar  com¬ 
munication.  Astronomy  66-18343 


This  book  reviews  many  of  the  present  con¬ 
cepts  in  space  research,  computers  and  the 
nature  of  thinking  processes.  It  delves  into  the 
treatment  of  astronomy,  planetary  environ¬ 
ments,  and  the  origin  and  development  of  life. 
It  provides  [an]  .  .  .  analysis  of  what  life  could 
exist  beyond  the  Solar  System— from  the  search 
for  primitive  life  forms,  to  empirical  evidence 
of  super  intelligence.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib- 
liographjn  Index. 


unnstian  century  83:1082  S  7  '66  20w 

objective  look  at  the 
prob^ility  of  intelligent  life  in  our  universe. 
•  J  authors  do  not  discount  the  possibility 

of  intelligent  lite  in  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
They  suggest  that  many  planets  of  suns  other 
than  ours  may  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
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833 


existence  of  life.  Of  captivating  interest,  this 
13  written  on  an  advanced  level.”  Kenneth 
Hoifman 

Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘There  is  a  large  and  novel  section  .  .  . 
which  sets  forth  the  whole  rationale  of  artificial 
intelligence,  seen  as  a  means  of  automating  the 
interminable  space  voyages  of  galactic  dimen¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  [This  book  is]  much  more  serious 
[than  intelligent  Life  in  the  Universe,  by  1.  S. 
fchkiovskii,  BRD  1966].  .  .  .  [it!  is  somehow 
both  indulgent  and  official.  It  quotes  the  Air 
B'orce  at  length,  quite  interestingly,  upon 
saucers.  It  is  tight  in  outline  and  structure, 
but  wordy  in  text.  It  is  rather  diffident  in  cora- 
nient.  ...  It  conies  out  of  a  worid  of  military 
intelligence,  of  big  film  studios,  of  Air  Force 
translations,  of  astronautics,  of  position  papers, 
Ubrary  searches,  programs  and  planning.” 
Philip  Morrison 

Science  153:1628  S  30  ’66  560w 


MCGRAT  H,  EARL  J.,  ed.  Universal  higher 
education  [report  of  a  conf.  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inst,  of  higher  educ.  Teachers 
college.  Columbia  univ,  in  Dorado  Beach, 
P.R.  Nov.  15-21,  1964].  258p  il  $5.95  McGraw 
378  Education,  tiigher  65-25919 

'The  study  presents  predictions  on  the  forms 
and  purposes  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade. 


In  a  sense,  the  title  of  the  conference  and 
the  book  is  a  misnomer,  for  ‘universal,’  ‘high¬ 
er,  and  ‘education’  are  all  exaggerations.  In 
this  context  ‘universal’  means  fifty-one  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  age  group;  ‘higher’  means 
after  but  not  necessarily  above  high  school: 
and  ‘education’  includes  forms  of  training  and 
personal  growth  not  frequently  denoted  by 
that  term.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  is  for¬ 
midable.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  conference 
displayed  a  remarkable  buoyancy;  .  .  .  per¬ 
haps  most  persuasive  of  [their]  grounds  for 
confidence  is  the  fact  that  the  recent  sharp  ex¬ 
pansion  in  American  education  has  so  far  not 
debased  it.  .  .  .  This  reviewer  .  .  .  was  particu¬ 
larly  stimulated  by  the  views  and  suggestions 
of  Messrs.  Commager,  Howe,  and  McConnell.” 
P.  C.  Ward 

J  Higher  Ed  38:49  Ja  ’67  1650w 

Sat  R  49:92  S  17  ’66  30w 
‘‘As  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  ideas 
[discussed  here]  are  not  immediately  practic¬ 
able:  but.  even  in  these  nistances,  there  is 
ample  stimulus  for  further  thinking.  .  .  An 

exchange  of  papers  prepared  by  members  of 
the  Conference  enabled  the  participants  to  re¬ 
act  to  each  other  and,  therefore,  made  the 
contents  of  the  book  somewhat  less  repetitious 
than  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  .  .  Mc¬ 

Grath  and  his  colleagues  have  produced  an 
unusual  book  in  that  any  one  section  taken  by 
itself  will  stand  alone,  unsupported  by  other 
sections.  Nevertheless,  there  is  unity  and  co¬ 
herence  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.”  B. 
P.  White 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:600  Ap  ’67  1150w 


MCGRAW-HILL  basic  bibliography  of  science 
and  technologj';  recent  titles  on  more  than 
7000  subjects  comp,  and  annot.  by  eds.  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  encyclopedia  of  science  and 
technology  [coordinating  ed.  Theodore  C. 
Hines].  738p  $24  McGraw 

016.5  Science — Bibliography.  Technology — 
Bibliography  66-14809 

This  supplement  to  the  McGraw-Hill  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Science  and  Technology  (BRD 
1966)  “contains  selected  and  annotated  list¬ 
ings  of  8000  books  in  all  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  fields.  .  .  .  Subject  headings  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  titles  of  articles  in  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  are  additions  to  the  references  given 
at  the  ends  of  the  articles.  Citations  in¬ 
clude  .  .  .  notes  on  contents  and  level  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  ...  In  a  topical  guide,  the  encyclo¬ 
pedic  subject  headings  are  grouped  into  100 
major  categories  of  scientific  or  technical  spe¬ 
cialties  and  disciplines.”  (Science) 


“One  special  feature  of  potential  value  to 
high  school  librarians,  teachers,  and  students 
is  the  insertion  of  stars  before  entries  deemed 
especially  suitable  for  young  people.  .  ,  .  This 
device  permits  the  use  of  the  bibliography  as  a 
specialized  buying  guide.  .  .  .  While  the  al¬ 
phabetic  subject  arrangement  is  not  without 
flaw,  it  is  readily  usable.  The  brief  annota- 
ions  .  .  .  add  to  its  value.  Although  It  is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  fully  the  qualifications  of 


the  compilers,  the  bibliography’s  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of 
Science  and  Technology  together  with  its  other 
positive  attributes  justifies  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  purchased  either  as  a  separate  work 
or  as  a  companion  to  its  parent  encyclopedia 
by  individuals  and  by  public,  school,  and  aca¬ 
demic  libi'aries.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:793  Mr  15  ’68 
lOOOw 

‘‘Arrangement  is  unusual:  alphabetical  by 
subject.  .  .  .  The  titles  range  in  age  from 
the  mid-fifties  to  the  mid-sixties.  Generally  the 
number  of  entries  is  concomitant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  importance.  The  annotations  themselves 
are  inconsistent;  some  merely  describe,  some 
place  the  book.  None  have  bibliographic  com¬ 
parisons.  Bee  references  are  helpful  but  scat¬ 
tered.  Overall  value  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  each  user — if  one  knows  the  field  one  can 
judge  the  citations  better.  Because  of  wide 
scope  (which  is  both  distracting  and  attract¬ 
ing)  librarians  of  high  school,  medium  public, 
and  undergraduate  libraries  will  find  some  help 
here,  if  only  for  bibliographic  aid.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  with  reservations.” 

Choice  4:402  Je  '67  170w 

_  “Theodore  C.  Hines,  associate  professor  of 
library  service  at  Columbia  University  and  a 
recognized  authority  in  science  and  technology 
reference  literature,  served  as  coordinating 
editor  [of  this  work.  Its]  organization  .  .  .  will 
make  it  more  useful  to  teachers,  students,  and 
research  workers  than  standard  bibliographic 
works  which  are  arranged  according  to  stand¬ 
ard  library  classification  systems.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  wiU  not  be  as  useful  to  librarians  and 
others  desiring  a  comprehensive  acquisition 
guide  as  the  standard  works  now  in  general 
use.”  Hilary  Deason 

Science  153:731  Ag  12  ’66  140w 


MACGREGOR,  CAROL.  The  storybook  cook¬ 
book;  il.  by  Ray  Cruz.  96p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $4.25 
Doubleday 

641.5  Cookery — Juvenile  literature  67-15382 
The  twenty-two  “recipes  in  this  cookbook 
are  for  foods  that  favorite  storybook  characters 
have  eaten — Heidi’s  Toasted  Cheese  Sand¬ 
wiches,  Captain  Hook’s  Poison  Cake,  Hans 
Brinker’s  Waffles,  Pinocchio’s  Poached  Eggs, 
and  many  more.  There  are  brief  descriptions 
of  all  the  stories,  quotes  from  the  books  about 
the  foods,  and  then  recipes  to  follow — for  cakes, 
pies,  pretzels,  fried  chicken,  and  pot  pie.” 
(Introd)  Glossary.  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Here  is  a  collection  of  fairly  simple  recipes 
for  some  of  the  delicacies  that  have  tempted 
generations  of  young  readers.”  M.  L.  Birming¬ 
ham 

Commonweal  87:184  N  10  ’67  60w 
“Although  this  novel  cookbook  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  wide  appeal,  it  will  not  be  of 
great  practical  help  either  as  a  cookbook  or  as 
an  introduction  to  the  children’s  books  from 
which  recipes  were  taken.  ...  In  many  cases 
Miss  MacGregor  is  stretching  a  point  to  try  to 
fit  recipes  into  [her]  framework,  and  many  of 
the  recipes  themselves  are  vei-y  difficult,  with 
directions  too  inexact  for  the  younger  child 
who  might  be  attracted  to  the  hook.  This  is 
an  unsuccessful  hodge-podge,  despite  its  ap¬ 
pealing  title  and  format.”  N.  “Y.  Orr 
Library  J  92:4253  N  15  ’67  120w 
“[This]  must  be  the  first  peanut  butterless 
children’s  cookbook  ever,  and  that  is  not  its 
only  distinction.  From  first  to  last,  it’s  a  de¬ 
light,  conceived  with  charm,  taste  and  gaiety. 
.  .  .  Among  the  more  complicated  recipes  are 
those  for  Pennsylvania  Pretzels  (from  ‘Thee, 
Hannah!’),  a  Christmas  steamed  pudding  (from 
Dickens — who  else?).”  Nora  Magld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p55  N  5  ’67  170w 


MCGREGOR,  PEDRO.  Jesus  of  the  spirits  [by] 
Pedro  McGregor  in  association  with  T.  Strat¬ 
ton  Smith  [Eng  title:  The  moon  and  two 
mountains].  238p  U  $5.95  Stein  &  Day 
133.4  Occult  sciences.  Spiritualism.  Umbanda 
(Cultus).  Negroes  in  Brazil.  Brazil — Religion 

67-14094 

The  author  attempts  to  show  “that  the 
myths,  rituals,  and  magic  of  spiritism  in  Brazil 
developed  as  they  did  because  of  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  of  races,  cultures,  and  religious  beliefs. 
The  spiritualist  movement  was  the  result  of 
religious  syncretism  of  Portuguese  Catholicism, 
Negro  cults,  and  American  Indian  beliefs  plus 
spiritualist  concepts  as  developed  in  France. 
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MCGREGOR,  PEDRO— Continued 
Religious  beliefs  in  Africa  and  Brazil  are  com¬ 
pared,  as  ai’e  the  two  main  denominations  of 
Spiritism,  Kardecism  and  Umbanda.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  spiritism  is  depicted  through  the  lives  of 
two  mediums.”  (Bibrary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  190w 
“With  all  their  geographical  and  social  di¬ 
versity,  Brazilians  have  ...  a  tendency  to  all- 
out  religious  syncretism.  .  .  .  [This  work]  by  a 
35-year-old  Brazilian  journalist  associated  with 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau  of  Time-Life  New'S 
Service,  is  the  first  book  in  English  (apart 
from  specialized  historical  studies)  devoted  to 
Brazilian  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  The 
material  is  colorful,  the  author’s  mind  lively; 
and  the  consequence  is  an  engrossing  volume 
that  helps  to  explain  Brazilian  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling.  Although  the  primai-y  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  spiritistic,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  Afro-Brazilian  voodoo  in  considerable 
detail.  .  .  .  [He]  ends  his  book  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  tenets  of  a  spiritist  church  that 
he  himself  founded.  His  personal  Involvement  in 
spiritism  enhances  the  authenticity  and  im¬ 
mediacy  of  ‘Jesus  of  the  Spirits,’  but  it  tends 
also  to  reduce  the  book’s  objectivity  and  to 
circumscribe  its  scope.  To  McGregor’s  credit, 
however,  he  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  want  a  moie  complete  examination  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  Brazil.”  W.  L.  Grossman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  O  29  ’67  700w 


“Mr.  McGregor’s  account  of  the  history  and 
present  development  of  superstition,  magical 
practices  and  animist  cults  in  Brazil  is  both  vivid 
and  alarming.  .  .  .  [He]  conveys  admirably  the 
tropical  atmosphere  of  his  subject  matter  .  .  . 
and  touches  on  black  magic  as  well  as  white 
and  off-white.  He  writes  in  a  dramatic  style, 
does  not  think  very  clearly,  and  makes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  assertions  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
basis,  as  his  book  has  neither  index  nor  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Some  of  them  are  tantalizing.  .  .  .  Others 
do  not  make  any  sense  at  aU.” 

TLS  pl96  Mr  9  ’67  350w 


MCGUIGAN,  DOROTHY  GIES.  The  Habsburgs. 
426p  pi  $6.95  Doubleday 
920  Habsburg,  House  of.  Austria — ^History 

66-12210 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  40w 

Choice  3:1070  Ja  ’67  140w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxv  winter  ’67  IlOw 


MCGURK,  SLATER.  The  Denmark  bus.  176p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co. 

66-22499 

Clift  Mallow  expects  “a  pleasant  trip  across 
Europe  from  Barcelona  to  Copenhagen  where 
he  intends  to  exhibit  four  of  his  paintings. 
Strange  things  begin  to  happen  to  Cliff  and  to 
his  paintings  before  the  bus  leaves  Spain  and 
continue  to  the  point  where  he  can’t  figure 
out  who  is  against  him  and  who  is  on  his  side. 
Even  with  the  help  of  Danish  Inspector  Kastrup, 
he  never  learns  the  final  irony.”  (Library  J) 


offices,  men’s  and  women’s  societies,  and  racial 
groups.  Much  of  this  report  is  based. on  deci¬ 
sions  stemming  from  Vatican  H.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


"If  there  is  any  such  title  as  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  newspapermen,  it  can  easily  be 
claimed  by  Barrett  McGurn.  .  .  .  The  sti’ong 
but  latent  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  Auner- 
ican  layman’s  perspective  and  dynamism  are 
pushing  changes  and  solidifying  the  substance 
that  is  Catholic  in  the  world  of  the  2Uth  cen¬ 
tury.  No  longer  is  a  narrow  Roman  (i.e.,  a 
small  Italian,  minority-minded,  clerically  or¬ 
ganized  and  controlled)  clique  able  to  main¬ 
tain,  much  less  extend,  the  values  of  a  really 
universal  Church.”  J.  P.  Scheuer 

America  117:138  Ag  5  ’67  650w 
“[McGurn]  gives  a  constructively  critical 
analysis  of  today’s  American  Catholic.  .  .  . 
[He]  predicts  a  much  wider  influence  in  Church 
matters  for  the  laymhn,  for  the  nuns,  and  for 
women  generally,  a  deeper  insight  into  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  by  the  educated  Catholic,  and 
modernization  of  education  and  the  press.  The 
book  is  based  on  firsthand  Investigation,  on 
reports  of  experts,  and  on  Mr.  McGurn’s  wide 
knowledge  of  the  field.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 
Library  J  92:2580  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  P.  K.  Cuneo 

Sat  R  50:28  S  9  ’67  lOOOw 


MACHLIN,  EVANGELINE.  Speech  for  the 
stage.  246p  $6.75  ’Theatre  arts 

808.5  Speech.  Voice.  Acting  65-17625 

A  speech  teacher  who  has  been  a  professor 
in  the  Theatre  Arts  Division  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  “explains  the  nature  of  the  vocal  in¬ 
strument  and  piesents  the  fundamental  steps 
in  developing  the  voice  and  speech,  including 
relaxation,  breath  control.  resonance,  ar¬ 
ticulation,  and  variety.  She  devotes  special 
chapters  to  the  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  dia¬ 
lects  for  the  stage,  reading  aloud,  auditioning, 
and  performing.  The  international  phonetic 
alphabet  (hand-lettered)  is  used  for  presenting 
speech  in  writing  so  that  it  may  be  exactly  re¬ 
produced.  Standard  American  pronunciation  is 
presented,  and  some  British  vowels  are  includ¬ 
ed.”  (Library  J)  Discography:  The  actor’s  ba¬ 
sic  listening  library.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Machlin’s  book  is  welcome.  Her  approach 
is  sound.  She  has  impressed  on  the  young  ac¬ 
tor  the  great  need  for  listening  as  well  as  work¬ 
ing  with  speech  every  day  of  his  life.  One  of 
the  great  attributes  of  the  book  is  the  warm¬ 
up  exercises  strategically  placed  in  the  end  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  reliance 
on  ‘general  American  speech’  will  disturb  those 
who  still  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  ‘stage  dic¬ 
tion.’  These  criticisms,  however,  are  minor.  A 
welcome  addition  to  any  library  seeking  to 
serve  the  growing  number  of  young  actors  in 
this  country.” 

Choice  4:546  J1  ’67  130w 

“To  naake  full  use  of  this  book,  the  student 
will  need  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Mrs  Mach- 
lin  has  written  a  serious  work  for  serious  ac¬ 
tors;  It  IS  highly  recommended.”  A.  G.  Owen 
Library  J  92:1638  Ap  15  ’67  130w 


MCILWRAITH, 

(MCVEIGH). 


MAUREEN  MOLLIE  HUNTER 
See  Hunter,  M. 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:137  Ja  1  ’67  80w 
“Much  better  than  [the  author’s]  easily  for¬ 
gotten  first  novel.  .  .  .  Conventional  material, 
but  bright  fresh  treatment,  with  likable  pro¬ 
tagonists  and  some  attractive  surprises.”  An¬ 
thony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  D  18  ’66  60w 
“A  warm  and  appealing  little  story  despite  its 
ferocity.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  30w 


MCGURN,  BARRETT.  A  reporter  looks  at 
American  Catholicism.  256p  $5.95  Hawthorn 
bks. 

282  Catholic  Church  In  the  U.S.  66-15345 
The  author  “outlines  the  changes  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  life  that  affect  the  man  in  the 
pew,  bishops,  priests,  nuns  and  brothers,  (ilath- 
olic  education,  the  Catholic  press,  the  place  of 
women  in  the  Church,  relations  with  the  Pope, 
the  predominance  of  Italians  In  high  church 


MCINTOSH,  JOHN.  The  thorn  trees.  183p  $4.50 
Harcourt 

67-11970 

“The  setting  is  a  cattle  ranch  in  Bechuana- 
land,  a  vast  barren  terrain  where  little  grows 
but  the  thorn  trees  that  scratch  at  those  who 
farm  lives  eighteen-year- 
old-Ldna_,  Ferris  with  her  father,  whose  singular 
concern  is  an  endless  search  for  gold  sovereigns 
buried  by  Grandpa  Ferris  years  ago.  .  .  While 
her  father  digs  for  treasure,  Edna  passes  the 
hours  with  fantasies 'of  escape,  dreaming  of  a 
knignt  v/ho  will  rescue  her  from  the  boredom 
of  the  veld.”  (Sat  R) 


rne  xnorn  Trees'  is  a  mediocre  novel.  At 
the  beginning  there  is  a  promise  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  novel  about  South  Africa,  about 
the  degeneration  of  a  white  man  who  has  been 
isolated  from  his  kind.  But  the  reader  soon 
wonders  it  his  carousing  with  the  Negroes  and 
his  sleeping  with  one  of  their  women  is  a  result 
or  a  cause  of  his  degeneracy.  .  .  .  Plot  is  al¬ 
most  non-existent.  .  .  ,  The  characters  are 
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presented  mostly  through  exposition  and  other 
mechanical  means:  they  are  the  author’s  pup¬ 
pets  and  he  never  lets  the  reader  forget  that 
fact.”  O.  A.  Bouise 


Best  Sell  27:28  Ap  15  '67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Barbara  Nelson 

Library  J  92:795  P  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Cecelia  Holland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Mr  19  ’67  600w 
‘‘This  is  not  at  all  a  typical  novel  about 
Atnca.  .  .  .  John  McIntosh  is  concerned 

with  creating  real  characters — people  who  have 
adapted  to  each  other  little  more  than  they 
have  adapted  to  their  environment.  Undoubted¬ 
ly.  this  is  the  reason  his  story  is  such  an  en¬ 
joyable  one.  .  .  .  [Itj  is  a  haunting,  almost 
rhapsodic  story;  McIntosh’s  ability  to  create 
chara9ters  hopelessly  chained  to  the  land  is 
reminiscent  of  the  best  of  Doris  Lessing.  The 
9vertones  of  the  novel  are  Gothic  and  psycholog¬ 
ical,  the  portrayal  of  Edna  Ferris  poignant 
sympathetic.  .  .  .  Only  the  ending  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  has  been  tied  up  a  little  too 
nicely,  a  little  too  patly.  What  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  strangely  compelling  story  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  banal  and  slight.”  C.  R.  Larson 
Sat  R  50:69  Ap  8  ’67  500w 


scholarship  shown  in  this  book.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  is  excellent  on  Irish  municipal  reform, 
the  tithe  question,  and  the  Poor  Law,  original 
and  absorbing  (if  a  little  less  clear)  on  the 
organization  of  the  Irish  party  after  1832.  This 
is  very  much  a  book  for  historians,  and  most 
of  its  faults  stem  from  a  too  determined  con¬ 
densation  of  its  material.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
best  things  are  in  footnotes,  and  these,  after 
a  prolonged  siege  of  the  text,  actually  break 
in  and  overrun  it.  .  .  .  There  are  some  repeti¬ 
tions  which  might,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  been  discovered  and  eradicated  In  the 
compilation  of  the  index.  And  finally,  the  learn¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  occasional  laxities 
in  style.” 

TLS  p901  O  7  ’65  1050w 


MACINTYRE,  DONALD.  The  battle  for  the 
Pacific.  240p  pi  maps  $6  Norton 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Pacific  Ocean. 
World  War,  1939-1945 — Naval  operations 

66-8833 

An  “account  of  the  principal  naval  actions  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II  by  a  .  .  . 
British  naval  historian.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


MCINTOSH,  JOHN  S.,  jt.  auth.  Marsh’s  dino¬ 
saurs.  See  Ostrom,  J.  H. 


MACINTYRE,  ANGUS.  The  liberator;  Daniel 
P  Connell  and  the  Irish  party,  1830-1847. 
352p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

941.5  O’Connell,  Daniel.  Ireland — Politics 
and  government  67-13594 


The  author  “examines  the  origins  of  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  party  in  the  Irish  political  system,  its 
influence  at  Westminster,  and  its  general  im¬ 
portance  in  British  politics,  as  well  as  the 
reasons  for  its  decline  and  disintegration.  He 
sets_  O’Connell,  his  party,  and  his  movement 
against  the  social  and  economic  background 
of  pre-Pamine  Ireland,  dealing  in  particular 
with  the  most  important  Irish  issues — the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  municipal  reform,  and  the 
tithe  question — confronting  Parliament  during 
the  years  of  the  Irish  party’s  alliance  with 
the  Whigs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendixes 
give  Irish  electoral  statistics,  show  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  votes  of  the  three  maj'or 
parties,  and  give  biographical  notes  on  Repeal 
M.P. ’s.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"In  a  clear  and  exciting  prose  style  Mac¬ 
Intyre  has  admirably  described  O’Connell’s 
complex  personality;  pragmatic  nationalist, 
Benthamite,  demagogue,  effective  parliamen¬ 
tarian.  political  organizer,  and  socially  con¬ 
servative  landlord.  He  tends  to  underestimate 
O’Connell's  influence  on  Iri.sh  nationalism  after 
his  death  in  1847.  but  his  book  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  period,  demonstrates  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Irish  question  in  shaping  the 
course  of  British  politics,  and  contains  valu¬ 
able  and  well-researched  material  on  early 
nineteenth-century  Ireland  and  the  background 
and  character  of  Irish  legislation  passed  by 
Parliament.”  L.  J.  McCaffrey 

Am  Hist  R  71:966  Ap  '66  460w 
“A  thoroughly  scholarly  approach,  abundant, 
almost  overwhelming  research,  and  a  clear,  and 
cohesive  portrayal  of  immensely  complicated 
interacting  political,  social,  and  economic  forces 
gives  the  work  value  and  Interest.  It  presents 
difficulty  for  the  reader  not  versed  in  the 
politics  of  the  period,  or  familiar  with  its  politi¬ 
cal  terminology.  It  is  well  worth  the  reading, 
nevertheless.”  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  26:426  Mr  1  ’67  lOOOw 
Christian  Century  84:238  F  22  ’67  60w 
Economist  216:613  Ag  14  ’65  800w 
“In  no  sense  a  biography  of  O’Connell,  [this] 
is  rather  a  biography  of  the  Irish  Party  as  it 
existed  at  that  time.  Professor  Macintyre  is 
obviously  in  full  command  of  his  subject.  .  .  . 
A  comprehensive  bibliography  and  a  number  of 
useful  and  important  appendixes  and  a  good 
index  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Highly 
recommended  for  all  political-science  or  Irish- 
history  collections,  for  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries.  and  for  large  public  libraries.”  T.  E. 
Smith 

Library  J  92:1498  Ap  1  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  P.  S.  L.  Lyons 

New  Statesman  ’70:401  S  17  ’65  500w 
“Though  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  have 
been  clear,  no  one  has  unravelled  the  intricacies 
of  part.v  organization  and  the  electoral  system 
with  the  patient  attention  to  details  and  the 


“Macintyre  completes  his  trilogy  on  the  main 
naval  campaigns  of  World  War  II  [The 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  BRD  1962;  The  Battle 
for  the  Mediterranean,  BRD  1966]  and  adds  to 
his  stature  as  a  naval  historian.  .  .  .  [He]  adds 
nothing  that  is  essentially  new  [on  the  Pacific 
naval  theater]  but  his  informative  account,  told 
with  clarity  and  verve,  is  a  worthwhile  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  field.  .  .  .  Useful  in  naval  history 
collections.  Recommended  for  undei’graduates  as 
a  brief  but  clear  account  of  an  important  period 
in  U.S.  history.” 

Choice  4:563  J1  ’67  IGOw 


Reviewed  by  Hyman  Eublin 

Library  J  92:575  P  1  ’67  130w 
“Brief  but  clear.  .  .  .  Considerably  more 
accurate  than  .some  prior  British  accounts  of 
the  sea  war,  it  nevertheless  adds  nothing  that 
is  essentially  new.”  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  50w 
“Captain  Macintyre  .  .  .  has  chosen  to  limit 
himself  strictly  to  the  description  of  naval 
action  between  the  Japanese  and  United  States 
fleets.  This  means  that  he  paints  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  background  only  in  enough  outline  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  setting  for  the  battles,  says  little  about 
the  logistical  problems  involved  in  naval  opera¬ 
tions  m  the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific,  and  only 
incidentally  mentions  the  fighting  ashore  which 
was  the  complement  to  Admiral  Nimltz’s 
triumphs  at  sea.  Within  these  limits  Captain 
Macintyre  has  written  a  readable  and  judicious 
accoimt  and  analysis  of  the  naval  fighting 
which  could  only  come  from  a  man  who  him¬ 
self  has  fought  at  sea.  .  .  .  The  only  possible 
way  in  which  a  newcomer  to  the  subject 
could  be  mislead  is  by  the  small  emphasis 
placed  on  the  Importance  of  the  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  against  Japan’s  merchant  shipping,” 
TLS  p722  Ag  11  ’66  500w 


MACiVER,  ROBERT  M.  The  prevention  and 
control  of  delinquency.  215p  $6.50:  pa  $2.95 
Atherton 

364.36  Juvenile  delinquency  66-20835 

The  author,  “Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Evaluation  Project  from 
1956-61  .  .  .  and  former  president  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  discusses  conditions 
under  which  juvenile  delinquency  is  most  likely 
to  occur  and  offers  various  strategies  for  better 
prevention  and  control  of  this  social  problem.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“Since  few  sociologists  write  with  Maciver’s 
clarity,  simplicity,  and  comprehension,  the  read¬ 
er  gets  an  excellent  summary  of  the  problem 
of  delinquency  in  all  its  aspects.” 

Choice  4:758  S  ’67  140w 

“In  spite  of  the  author’s  reputation  for  pro¬ 
found  and  scholarly  writing,  the  book  is  not  a 
profound  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  causation  of  delinquency  add  nothing 
new  to  the  literature  of  the  field,  and  Dr. 
Maciver  underestimates,  as  far  as  the  total 
picture  of  delinquency  is  concerned,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ‘culture  of  poverty’  with  its  own 
standards  and  values  existing  within  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  society.  While  the  studv 
is  potentially  valuable,  the  strategies  suggested 
need  to  be  more  fully  developed  for  the  reader 
to  envision  how  they  could  be  realized.” 
Frances  McMeen 

Library  J  92:130  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
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MACIVER,  R.  M. — Continued 

"This  new  study  draws  frankly  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience  in  New  York,  but  in  a  ions 
and  absorbing-  Part  Three,  it  outlines  the  Mac- 
Iver  ideas  for  applied  strategy.  There  is  no 
sudden  magic  In  the  ideas — we  already  have  a 
body  of  scientific  literature  on  the  worth  of 
the  ounce  of  prevention — but  they  are  important 
.iust  because  they  come  from  his  corner  at  a 
time  when  delinquency  statistics  show  steep 
rises.  .  .  .  Out  of  common-sense  and  many 
studies,  he  postulates  that  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  is  more  feasible  and  less  costly 
than  later  efforts  at  rehabilitation.  .  .  .  .The 
pity  of  a  study  like  this  is  that  it  is  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  experts  and  academics.  Would 
that  it  had  been  written  in  .  .  .  [simpler]  lan¬ 
guage.”  Gertrude  Samuels 

Sat  R  50:39  Mr  11  '67  lOOOw 


with  his  pride  In  the  Canadian  officers  and 
rank  and  file.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  the  exploits  of  that  terrible  tiger,  Frei¬ 
herr  von  Richthofen.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  accounts 
of  the  experiences  of  individuals  are  of  great 

interest.”  .  _ 

TLS  p39  Ja  19  67  460w 


MCKEE,  RUSSELL.  Great  Lakes  country.  242p 
il  maps  $6.95  Crowell 

977  Great  Lakes  region — History  66-14943 

This  is  an  historical  account  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
beginning  with  the  early  nomadic  tribes  ot 
about  11,000  B.C.,  covering  exploration,  trade 
and  settlement,  and  carrying  the  reader  up  to 
the  pollution  problems  of  today.  Index. 


MCKAY,  VERNON,  ed.  African  diplomacy;  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  determinants  of  foreign  policy; 
pub.  for  the  School  of  advanced  int.  studies, 
Johns  Hopkins  university.  210p  $6;  pa  $1.95 
Praeger 

327.096  Africa — Foreign  relations  66-13669 
A  "study  in  which  authors  from  different  aca¬ 
demic  disciplines — anthropology,  economics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  political  science  .  .  .  concentrate 

on  the  economic,  cultural,  military,  and  politi¬ 
cal  determinants  of  African  diplomacy.”  (Introd) 
Contents;  International  conflict  patterns,  by 
Vernon  McKay;  Na.tional  interest  and  ideology, 
by  I.  W.  Zartman;  Economic  determinants,  by 
A.  M.  Kamarck;  Militaiy  influences,  by  W.  J. 
Foltz;  Cultural  and  psychological  factors,  to 
R.  A.  Lystad;  Political  determinants,  by  L.  G. 
Cowan:  External  political  pressures,  by  C.  T. 
Thorne,  Jr.;  Research  needs,  by  Vernon  McKay. 


“Some  of  the  essays  bring  together  data  and 
ideas  for  the  first  time,  although  most  of  it  is 
familiar  to  African  specialists.  .  .  .  William  Zart¬ 
man’ s  essay,  .  .  .  while  containing  an  excellent 
discussion  on  Ideology,  is,  we  are  told  by  him,  a 
‘motivational  study’  of  decision  making.  If  so, 
his  analysis  tends  to  proceed  on  psychological 
personifications  obfuscating  levels  of  analysis 
(e.g.,  the  ‘insecurity’  of  the  state,  the  ‘state’s 
concept  of  itself  and  challenges  to  it’).  ...  It 
is  unfair  to  single  out  Professor  Zartman’ s  con¬ 
tribution  for  comment  since  stronger  criticisms 
could  be  made  of  other  essays  and  particular 
points  such  as  Andrew  Kamarck’s  suggestion 
that  ‘African  trade  and  investments  are  compar¬ 
atively  of  little  importance  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.’  However,  Zartman’s  essay  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  provocative,  as  are  those  of 
William  Foltz  .  .  .  and  Robert  Lystad.  .  .  . 
[The  final  chapter]  does  not  tie  the  book  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  study  of  foreign  policy  will  re¬ 
main  static  and  descriptive  unless  theoretical 
dimensions  are  clarified.”  D.  J.  Finlay 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:839  S  ’67  550w 


"An  excellent  collection  of  .  .  .  essays  by  re¬ 
cognized  experts  on  African  foreign  affairs.  .  .  . 
The  contributions  ai'e  all  worthy  of  study, 
particularly  those  by  Zartman,  Foltz,  Cowan 
and  Thorne.  Thus  it  is  a  significant  addition 
to  the  meager  literature  on  the  sub.iect  .  .  . 
[and  a]  positive  addition  to  all  undergraduate 

1 1 1  T*  1 

Choice  4:220  Ap  '67  180w 


MCKEE,  ALEXANDER.  The  battle  of  Vimy 
Ridge  [Eng  title:  Vimy  Ridge].  242p  il  maps 
$6.95  Stein  &  Day 

940.4  Arras,  Battle  of,  1917.  European  War, 
1914-1918— Canada  67-15621 

This  is  a  "study  of  the  Battle  of  Arras  ...  of 
which  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  German 
positions  of  Vimy  Ridge  by  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  a  central  episode.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This]  Is  an  important  addition  to  the 
rapidly  growing  collection  of  World  War  1 
battle  studies.  Two  features  especially  must 
be  noted:  Mr.  McKee’s  refreshingly  candid 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  re¬ 
construction  of  a  battle,  and  the  wealth  of 
truly  gruesome  anecdotes.  .  .  .  Don’t  miss  this 
one.  Recommended  for  general  collections.” 
L.  S.  Fallis 

Library  J  92:1484  Ap  1  ’67  120w 
‘‘[Here]  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
official  histories,  British  and  German,  but  has 
drawn  far  more  information  from  private  doc¬ 
uments  and  the  records  of  a  great  number  of 
participants,  either  written  or  given  him  by 
word  of  mouth,  ,  .  .  The  whole  book  gleams 


“The  task  of  tracing  the  occupancy  and  use 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region  from  the  time  of  its 
earliest  inhabitants  is  too  formidable  for  one 
thin  volume.  It  is  written  in  fascinating,  ro¬ 
mantic  journalese,  and  there  are  some  splen¬ 
did  photographs  and  drawings:  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  no  good  regional  map,  little 
documentation,  and  no  bibliography.  While 
the  geology  and  other  technical  coverage  is 
simplified,  it  Is  accurate.  .  .  .  Minor  scholar¬ 
ship  flaws  aside,  this  book  is  timely  and  well- 
aimed.  McKee  clearly  shows  the  historical  and 
economic  losses  associated  with  the  scandalous 
problem  of  pollution  in  the  lakes.  ...  In 
sum,  an  excellent  book  for  those  desiring  a 
quick  taste  of  the  continuing  romance  and  lure 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  should  give  students 
some  valuable  insights  into  one  of  our  era’s 
most  critical  problems.” 

Choice  4:342  My  ’67  ISOw 
“This  is  a  book  of  more  than  regional  in¬ 
terest.”  Kenneth  Hoffman 

Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 


MCKENNA,  RICHARD.  The  sons  of  Martha, 
and  other  stories;  ed.  and  with  an  Introd.  by 
M.  S.  Wyeth,  Jr.  221p  $4.95  Harper 

67-11335 

"At  the  time  of  his  death  in  November  of 
1964,  .  .  .  the  author  of  The  Sand  Pebbles  [BRD 
1963],  had  completed  about  a  third  of  the  first 
draft  of  a  second  novel  to  be  called  The  Sons  of 
Martha.  [Three  episodes  from]  Lliis  unfinished 
novel  and  three  short  stories  based  on  his  Navy 
experience  in  the  Far  East  [comprise  this  collec¬ 
tion].  The  protagonist  of  The  Sons  of  Martha  is 
Reed  Kinburn.  a  fireman  on  the  Navy  supply 
ship,  .Stella  Maris.  ['Phe  episodes  describe  his 
experiences  in  Japan  and  Manila.]”  (Library  J) 
The  foreword  consists  of  an  autobiographical 
essay  on  writing. 


“McKenna  is  a  first-rate  artist  in  the  sound 
of  speech  and  the  life  he  writes  about  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  only  when  he  tries  to  sound  like 
Hemingway  (and  he  does  try)  that  the  styls 
becomes  artificial  and  the  narrative  falters.  .  .  . 
Since  McKenna’s  .stories  are  soundly  grounded 
on  personal  experience  and  observation,  there 
are  wonderful  scenes  and  characters  and  a  fine 
evocation  of  an  unfamiliar  (and  to  him  in¬ 
triguing)  way  of  life.  The  delicate  portrayal  of 
the  relationship  between  the  protagonist,  an 
American  sailor  named  Kinburn.  and  a  Japanese 
girl  in  a  brothel,  as  well  as  the  way  of  life  in 
the  brothel  are  carefully  done  with  exquisite 
delicacy.”  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  27:28  Ap  16  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Pine 

Library  J  92:2431  Je  15  ’67  240w 


“[McKenna]  had  a  Kipllngesque  talent  for 
conveying  the  transcendental  beauty  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  His  characterization  is  firm  and  truth¬ 
ful,  if  not  profound:  his  clear  and'  fluent  stvle  is 
adniirably  suited  to  the  description  of  men  In 
action.  .  .  .  Otherwise,  this  collection  is  an  act 
of  barrel-scraping  .  .  .  [with]  enough  editorial 
paraphernalia  for  a  critical  edition  of  Heming¬ 
way.”  John  Wakeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  2  '67  250w 
“The  ‘Sons  of  Martha’  sequences — depicting 
Reed  Kmburn’s  ordeal  in  the  flreroom  of  the 
Stella  Maris  (a  savage  initiation  which  he 
passes  with  flying  colors),  his  experiences  in  a 
Yokohama  brothel,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the 
ship’s  ice  plant — are  graphic  and  moving.  . 
[The  author]  combines  literary  excellence  and 
popular  appeal.  ...  M.  S.  Wyeth.  Jr.,  Mc¬ 
Kenna’s  Harper  editor  and  friend,  has  written 
brief,  informative,  and  understanding  Intro¬ 
ductory  comments  to  these  pieces.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  revealing  essay  by  McKenna, 
‘.Tourney  with  a  Little  Man,’  describing  his 
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dedicated,  painful  apprenticeship  as  writer  and 
human  being.  This  is  a  gem  which  any  author, 
beginner  or  professional,  would  do  well  to  read, 
ponder,  and  appreciate.”  William  Peden 
Sat  R  50:43  My  13  ’67  430w 


fdCKENNA,  VIRGINIA.  On  playing  with  lions 
Iby]  Virginia  McKenna  and  Bill  Travers. 
i24p  il  $3.95  Harcourt 

509  Lions  66-25625 

"Every  day  for  a  year  [the  authors]  trained, 
played,  acted,  and  ate  with  the  pride  of  lions 
collected  in  Kenya  for  the  making  of  the  film 
Born  Free.  As  principal  stars  they  had  to  re¬ 
create  the  story  of  Joy  and  George  Adamson, 
who  had  raised  the  lioness  Elsa  from  a  cub  and 
successfully  trained  her  for  return  to  the  wild.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  text,  supplemented  by 
photographs,  is  their  record  of  that  year. 


"The  tensions  that  developed  before  and 
during  the  filming  in  Kenya  with  a  succession 
of  lions  and  lionesses  are  well  brought  out  In 
this  account  of  the  couple’s  adventures.  Photo¬ 
genic  indeed  are  the  animals  in  the  film,  as 
testified  by  the  many  stills  from  the  film  here 
reproduced  in  black  and  white.  This  book  will 
be  a  favorite  with  young  and  old.” 

Best  Sell  26:415  F  15  ’67  140w 
“More  than  100  photographs  show  [the 
Travers]  walking  with  lions,  playing  ball  with 
them,  petting  them,  and  on  occasion,  being 
good-naturedly  mauled  by  them.  Text  and  pic¬ 
tures  combine  to  make  this  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  confinement  of  wild  crea¬ 
tures — and  against  taming  them  for  use  in 
motion  pictures  (all  except  three  of  the  lions 
ended  up  in  zoos).  Recommended  generally.” 
E.  B.  Nixon 

Library  J  92:250  Ja  15  ’67  170w 


MACKENZIE,  DONALD  M.,  jt.  auth.  Church- 
sponsored  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  See  PattUlo,  M.  M. 


and  of  the  final  chapters,  seems  to  this  reviewer 
to  make  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  the  book  will 
provoke  quite  the  kind  of  discussion  which  the 
author  [hopes  for].”  A.  W.  Eister 

Am  Soc  R  32:515  Je  ’67  700w 
"[McKinney]  is  aided  and  abetted  by  excellent 
scholarship,  a  high  order  of  literary  craftsman¬ 
ship,  and  a  sense  of  timing.  He  has  been  think¬ 
ing  about  the  problem  and  writing  about  it  for 
close  to  two  decades.  He  has  now  begun  to 
organize  his  thinking  beyond  the  article  or 
chapter-length  discussion.  The  world  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  is  the  better  for  it.  .  .  .  I-Ie  displays  both 
an  intellectual's  curiosity  and  the  style  of  a 
scholarly  virtuoso  as  he  works  through  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  usages  which  sometimes  illus¬ 
trate  and  sometimes  develop  his  argument.  So 
omnivorous  is  he  that  1  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Lazarsfeld’s  foreword  comment  to  the 
effect  that  McKinney  may  find  some  dispute 
within  his  own  camp  as  he  proposes  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  published  work.  ...  I  am  certain  .  .  . 
that  the  current  generation  of  students  who  are 
learning  that  statistical  arguments  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  will  find  in  this  volume  much  to  think 
about.  I  hope  that  they  recognize  some  of  the 
unstated  problems.”  R.  G.  Francis 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:177  Mr  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:758  S  ’67  lOOw 


MCKINNEY,  JOHN  C.,  ed.  The  South  in  con¬ 
tinuity  and  change:  ed.  by  John  C.  McKinney 
and  Edgar  T.  Thompson:  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  sociological  soc.  and  The  center  for 
southern  studies,  Duke  university.  511p  $10 
Duke  univ.  press 

309.175  Southern  States — Social  conditions. 

Southern  States — Economic  conditions 

65-19448 

“An  attempt  to  explore  systematically  the 
institutional  framework  of  the  ‘South’  in  modern 
America.  .  .  .  There  are  22  essays,  most  wi  it- 
ten  by  sociologists.  .  .  .  [’i’he  major  topics 
covered]  include  population  change;  the  process 
of  urbanization:  economic  changes  in  capital, 
labor,  and  agriculture:  education;  political  sys¬ 
tems;  race  relations:  and  religion.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


MCKINNEY,  JOHN  C.  Constructive  typology 
and  social  theory.  250p  $5  Appleton 

301.01  Social  sciences  66-25454 

An  “analysis  of  the  nature  of  typologies  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  book  but  there  is  [also]  much 
in  the  way  of  both  methodological  discourse  and 
substantive  theory.  McKinney  offers  a  typology 
of  typologies,  critiques  of  most  of  the  better- 
known  types,  an  examination  of  types  as  they 
are  related  to  various  research  tools  and  theory, 
a  .  .  .  defense  of  their  utility  or  functions  in 
furtliering  sociological  inquiry,  and,  finally,  some 
suggestions  for  the  codification  of  typological 
procedures.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


"Political  scientists  familiar  with  sociology 
and  with  methodological  problems,  in  particular, 
should  find  Professor  McKinney’s  book  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  because  he  has  written  the 
most  extensive  discussion  yet  on  social  science 
typologies  and  ‘typologizing.’  .  .  .  Interest  on 
the  part  of  some  political  scientists  is  apt  to 
wane  somewhat  when  they  discover  that  this  is 
a  book  written  for  sociologists,  primarily,  rather 
than  social  scientists,  generally.  One  finds  no 
references  to  the  ’grand  tradition’  of  typologies 
in  political  philosophy  nor  to  contemporary 
usages  in  political  science.  .  .  .  Specific  critiques 
of  these  efforts  in  political  science  would  have 
enhanced  the  meaningfulness  of  McKinney’s 
conceptions  for  political  science.  .  .  .  [But  he] 
has  tackled  an  important  methodological  prob¬ 
lem  and  done  so  with  a  balanced  judgment.  .  .  . 
Political  scientists  who  have  a  strong  penchant 
for  general  methodology  or  typing  political  sys¬ 
tems  will  find  this  volume  interesting  and  re¬ 
warding.”  W.  C.  Mitchell 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:506  Je  ’67  750w 
“Although  the  author  tries  to  give  examples 
— and,  indeed,  devotes  a  large  part  of  the  book 
to  the  classic  continuum  (of  types  of  societies) 
and  some  of  its  possibilities  for  application — 
his  discussion  of  the  method  never  really  ar¬ 
ticulates  sharply.  .  .  .  The  book  nowhere  deals 
satisfactorily  with  such  legitimate  questions  as, 
for  example,  how  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  scholar  who  origlnaJly  devises  and  uses 
given  types  are  to  be  tested.  .  .  .  What  we  are 
given  instead  is  a  long  series  of  propositions 
and  restated  proposition.?  about  types,  together 
with  extensive  and  even  painstaking  statements 
of  what  they  are  not.  This,  combined  with  the 
rather  heavily  didactic  style  of  the  opening  two 


"[The]  essays  provide  informative,  though 
rarely  sensitive,  discussions  of  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  .  .  .  They  do  not,  however,  support  the 
editors’  pretentious  claim  ‘to  offer  a  body  of 
substantive  materials  from  the  perspective  of 
social  theory.’  Although  McKinney,  in  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  does  provide  a  sophisticated 
theoretical  framework  for  the  treatment  of 
social  change,  obviously  few  authors  built  their 
essays  upon  it.  For  the  non-sociologist  reader, 
it  is  probably  just  as  well.  .  .  .  Overall  [this] 
is  a  sound  and  useful  volume  which  will  serve 
admirably  as  a  symbol  of  the  absolutely  final 
farewell  performance  of  Southern  regionalism — 
at  least  until  the  next  book  appears.”  T.  R. 
Ford 


Am  Soc  R  32:166  F  ’67  700w 
"[This]  is  a  sociological  analysis  Introduced 
and  edited  by  a  sociologist.  .  .  .  Each  author  is. 
for  the  most  part,  highly  competent  and  scholar¬ 
ly.  The  book  is  essential  and  Important  .reading 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  being  informed 
about  the  South.” 

Choice  3:262  My  ’66  lOOw 


MCKOWN,  ROBIN.  Heroic  nurses.  320p  il  lib 
bdg  $3.64  Putnam 

920  Nurses  and  nursing — .Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-9762 

"Starting  with  a  brief  history  of  nurses  long 
ago  .  .  .  [the  author]  records  the  stories  of 
twelve  .  .  .  women  whose  careei’S  are  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  nursing  annals:  Jeanne  Mance; 
Florence  Nightingale:  Mary  Ann  Bickerdyke; 
Clara  Barton;  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop;  Edith 
Cavell;  Mary  Breckinridge;  Elizabeth  Kenny; 
Princess  Tsanai  Haile  Selassie:  Janna  Nienhuys: 
Genevieve  de  Galard;  Sister  Dulce  Lopes 
Pontes.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  "Grades  six  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


"Robin  McKown  discusses  the  origin  and 
position  of  nurses  and  their  utility  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  The  description  of  nurses  of  times 
long  past  conveys  an  important  message  to  all 
readers.  ...  It  is  pertinent  that  young  people 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  and  many  other  heroic 
women  who  have  assisted  in  relieving  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  human  beings  in  the  face  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  hardships.” 

Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
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MCKOWN,  ROB\H— Continued 
“The  portrayals  are  exciting’.  .  .  .  [The] 
book  is  unique  in  its  selection  of  some  less 
kno-wn  but  .  .  .  interesting  women.  [It]  may 
be  useful  with  slow  older  readers.”  Isadora 
Kunitz 

Library  J  92:345  Ja  16  '67  180w 


MCLANATHAN,  RICHARD.  Images  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  the  artist  as  scien¬ 
tist.  192p  il  $4.60  Doubleday 
769.6  Leonardo  da  Vinci  66-8249 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  John  Gruen 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  2  ’67  560w 
Reviewed  by  George  Basalla 

Library  J  92:345  Ja  15  ’67  150w 
New  Yorker  43:194  Mr  18  ’67  260w 
Sci  Am  218:148  Ja  ’68  210w 


MCLANE,  CHARLES  B.  Soviet  strategies  in 
Southeast  Asia:  an  exploration  of  Eastern 
policy  under  Lenin  and  Stalin.  563p  il  $12.60 
Princeton  univ.  press 

327.47  Russia — Foreign  relations — ^Asia.  Asia 
— Foreign  relations — Russia  66-17151 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  S.  M.  Chiu 

Am  Hist  R  72:1066  Ap  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  T.  W.  Robinson 

Am  Poi  Sci  R  61:492  Je  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Fifield 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:173  Ja  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Earl  Browder 

Poi  Sci  Q  82:93  Mr  ’67  600w 
TLS  p394  My  11  ’67  270w 


MCLAUGHLIN,  RUSSELL  U.  Foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  development  in  Liberia.  217p  $15 
Praeger 

330.966  Liberia — Economic  conditions 

65-23124 

This  work  is  derived  from  the  author’s  “1958 
doctoral  dissertation,  but  it  has  been  expanded 
and  revised  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  an 
economic  advisor  to  the  Liberian  Office  of  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  during  1963  and  1964.  .  .  .  The 
first  three  chapters  .  .  .  present  in  general  terms 
the  social  and  geographic  background,  and  then 
describe  the  growing  role  of  foreign  enterprises 
in  the  economy.  Next  there  are  chapters  on 
labor:  savings,  investment,  and  exports;  ex¬ 
ternal  assistance:  and  finally,  a  summary 
chapter.”  (Am  Econ  R) 


MCLEAN,  ALLAN  CAMPBELL.  A  sound  of 
trumpets.  192p  $3.25  Harcourt 

66-7859 

“Harsh  nature  was  only  part  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  the  families  on  the  Laird’s 
estate  [on  the  Island  of  Skye]  for  on  the  death 
of  the  Laird,  the  same  Factor  who  had  caused 
misery  in  Ribbon  of  Fire  [BRD  1963]  was  re¬ 
stored  to  power.  Alasdair  was  caught,  despite 
his  mother’s  furious  protests,  in  the  midst  of 
the  rebellious  men.  Also  fighting  Sheriff  Ivory, 
but  through  legal  means,  was  Alasdair’s  lawyer 
uncle,  nicknamed  Parnell.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  b3’^  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  50v/ 

“The  rugged  Isle  of  Skye,  for  all  its  natural 
beauty.  Is  a  good  setting  for  a  story  about  the 
bleak  lives  of  crofters  lighting  the  oppression 
of  factors  and  sheriffs.  .  .  .  The  story  is  well- 
paced  adventure  with  an  interesting  historical 
basis  In  the  late  nineteenth  century;  the  char¬ 
acters  are  overly  exaggerated  types — the  pro¬ 
tective  mother,  the  villainous  sheriff,  the  fault¬ 
less  hero.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:73  F  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  92:345  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 


.  Once  underway,  [this]  story  is  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  its  pace  and  flavor  reminiscent  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  adventures.  The  ymting  is  competent, 
with  a  refreshing  Gaelic  rhythm  that  does  not 
offend.  More  important,  a  period  and  a  people 
are  illuminated  with  convincing  authority. 
Here  are  the  eternal  crofters,  steadfast  and 
stony  as  their  soil;  here  are  the  whiskey-eyed 
villains  and  the  misty  moorlands — and,  over  all. 
the  lightning-blackened  crags  which  have 
rendered  Scotland  a  fit  scene  for  murkv  der- 
ring-do  since  Macbeth  first  gave  ear  to  his 
witches  three.  'A  Sound  of  'riumpets’  does 
no  discredit  to  this  tradition.”  James  Forman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  '66  200w 


Bo3'’s  will  enjoy  all  the  bloodshed  and  vio¬ 
lence,  but  one  fancies  girls  will  feel  the  lack 
ot  a  romantic  figure  to  hero-worship.  .  .  .  Mr. 
McLean  provides  us  with  nobody  of  heroic 
stature  to  counter-balance  his  villains:  only  an 
adolescent  boy  and  the  ruthless  Lachlann  Ban 
who  comes  back  to  Skye  to  fight  his  friends’ 
battles  for  them.  ...  It  is  an  exciting  story, 
but  It  fails  to  warm  the  reader.” 

TLS  p461  My  25  ’67  330w 


H.  The  galloping  gospel. 
174p  $4.9o  Beacon  press 


B  or  92 


66-16072 


„  The  dean  emeritus  of  the  Theological  School 
University  has  written  a 
rnemoir  of  his  youth  as  a  Presbyterian  circuit 
^Choice”  Canadian  prairies  from  1910-16.” 


“[McLaughlin’s]  extensive  references  usefully 
complement  [R.  W.]  Glower  [and  others.  Growth 
Without  Development;  an  Economic  Surt'ey  of 
Liberia]  which,  contrary  to  what  one  expects 
from  a  survey,  almost  totally  neglects  all  other 

work  on  Liberia  and  West  Africa .  The 

latter  chapters  are  the  more  interesting,  since  a 
more  concise  and  equally  current  general 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  economy  has 
been  available  for  some  time.  In  contrast  to  the 
thesis  of  Growth  without  Development,  .  .  .  the 
chief  merit  of  McLaughlin’s  book  is  its  emphasis 
on  the  continuing  modification  of  social  and 
political  institutions  which  has  resulted  in 
significant  changes  in  the  lives  of  ordinary 
Liberians  in  the  last  decade.  .  .  .  [His  book] 
lacks  an  index  and  needs  editing.  Its  high  price 
makes  it  unsuitable  as  an  introduction  to  tlie 
Liberian  economy.  For  the  African  specialist  it 
is  lacking  in  detail  and  for  the  development 
economist  It  offers  few  new  insights.”  P.  B. 
Huber 

Am  Econ  R  57:617  Je  ’67  700w 
“This  book  presents  23  tables  of  statistics  and 
citations  from  Liberian  government  documents, 
some  of  them  recently  issued  and  virtually  un¬ 
available  outside  Liberia.  However,  for  a  real 
understanding  of  the  Liberian  economv,  some¬ 
thing  more  profound  is  needed.  A  large  amount 
of  data  are  presented  with  insufficient  analy.si.s. 
Glower  and  others'  Growth  Without  Develop¬ 
ment:  an  Economic  Survey  of  Liberia  .  .  , 
promises  to  be  more  satisfactory.” 

Choice  3:827  N  ’66  90w 


“MacLean  has  written  a  perceptive,  Inspir- 
ingr,  ana  always  lively  memoir.  .  ,,  A  galloping’ 
’’'a-tlirall.y  accumulates  a  vast  store  of 
anecdote  which  in  this  c^e  is  usually  capable 
of  entertainingr  and  edifying,  though  inevitably 
a  certain  sameness  creeps  in  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative.  Despite  skillful  evocation  of  the 
beauty  and  terror  of  the  wilderness,  one  bliz- 
begins  to  sound  like  another. 

•  •  •  passages  describing  [the  author’s] 

social.  Intellectual,  emotional! 
and  spiritual  maturity  are  probably  the  most 
book.  Memorable  pictures  of 
people  and  places  in  a  pioneer  society;  occa- 
insightful  descriptions  of 
°  ?  people  who,  in  the  young¬ 
er  generation  s  rush  for  new  homes  and  for¬ 
tunes,  were  wrenched  from  the  scenes  in  which 

i^Al^^^^^trr^"colleklo?s^:^’?'"‘"^ 

Choice  4:161  Ap  ’67  230w 

“There  are  fine  descriptions  of  pioneers 
some  men  of  ability  and  character,  and  some! 
alas,  not  so  high  principled.  Angus  .  .  .  writes 
^usingly  of  lively  incidents  as  he  tra-^IIed 
He  records  how  his  Presbyterian  Calvinism 
mellowed  as  he  experienced  the  stern  facts  of 
prairie  life.  .  .  .  The  religious  element  Is  minor 
West  Canadian  local  history, 
this^o^^ils^recommended  for  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  91:2498  My  16  ’66  170w 
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MACLEISH,  ARCHIBALD.  Herakles;  a  play  In 
verse.  9  Ip  $4  Houghton 

812  66-14763 

This  verse  drama  in  two  acts  Is  a  “rendition 
of  an  episode  in  the  tnyth  of  Herakles  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  contemporary  man.  Lin  the  first  act]  a 
world-famous  prize-winning  scientist  LProfessor 
Hoadley],  arrives  in  Athens  with  his  family 
seeking  the  timeless  time  the  stones  have’  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  his  homeland:’^  (Library  J) 
in  the  second  act  the  Hoadley  family  minus  the 
professor  visit  the  hilltop  where  Herakles  was 
to  return  to  his  oracle  after  his  twelve  labors  to 
receive  the  gift  of  immortality.  As  they  wait, 
Herakles  returns. 


“The  play  ends  Inconclusively.  .  .  .  The  whole 
business .  strikes  one  as  a  piece  of  theatrical 
temporizing,  as  if  MacLeish  were  stalling  off  a 
climax  he  did  not  know  quite  how  to  resolve. 
After  the  swift,  confident,  overexplicit  start,  he 
falters.  It  is  as  if  he  has  to  settle  for  less  than 
he  first  expected  to.  .  .  .  In  a  sense,  MacLeish’s 
morale  declines  at  a  pace  with  his  tragedy,  as 
if  he  were  being  pressed  into  the  Greek  tragedy 
and  forced  to  bear  unwilling  witness  to  a  defeat. 
He  begins  with  the  poise  of  an  older  generation. 
.  .  .  13ut  just  when  everything  is  tidily  set  up, 
those  prepared  speeches  of  humanistic  hope 
simply  will  not  come.  MacLeish  has  backed 
himself  into  a  quandary,  and  the  ‘yea’  has  died 
on  his  shaking  lips.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
does  not  try  to  force  it.  ‘Herakles’  becomes  an 
honorable  failure— a  significant  document  that 
the  humanist,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  has 
exhausted  just  about  all  the  avenues  of  his 
particular  optimism.  In  defining  the  limits  of 
scientific  'progress’  he  has  also  erected  his  own 
dead  end.’’  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Je  29  ’67 
600w 

Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Rachow 

Library  J  92:1508  Ap  1  ‘67  140w 

“[MacLeish  once  wrote]  ‘A  poem  should  not 
mean/But  be.’  Herakles,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is 
rather  more  successful  in  ‘being’  than  J.B. 
IBRD  1958]  was.  It  is  deftly  constructed  as  one 
large-scale  metaphor:  of  man’s  achievement  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  sharpened  confrontation  with  what 
is  tragic  in  his  destiny.  .  .  .  MacLeish  has  got 
hold  of  a  real  subject,  and  he  is  too  experienced 
to  miss  the  opportunities  inherent  in  it.  Also, 
since  there  is  no  one  clearly  defined  masterpiece, 
like  the  Book  of  Job,  towering  in  the  back* 
ground,  but  only  a  tangle  of  stories  which  can 
well  bear  being  told  again,  there  isn’t  that 
crippling  sense  of  secondhandness.  The  writing, 
line  by  line,  is  not  very  interesting,  but  probably 
speakable  by  actors.  .  .  .  The  verse  he  uses 
most  is  a  brisk  four-beat  line  that  derives,  I 
suppose,  from  Eliot’s  Sweeney  Agonistes.  Eliot, 
one  is  hound  to  add.  used  it  much  better.  .  . 
MacLeish  has  very  few  passages  which  come  off 
quite  successfully:  the  best  writing,  on  the 
whole,  is  in  set-pieces  like  Herakles’  description 
of  going  down  into  Hades  to  fight  Cerberus.” 
John  Wain 

New  Repub  157:25  J1  22  ’67  2550w 

Reviewed  by  Karl  Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Ag  6  '67  700w 

“Herakles  is  neither  as  spectacular  nor  as 
searching  as  J.  B.  .  .  .  The  first  [act]  is  little 
more  than  a  rather  puzzling  prologue.  ...  As 
a  play  lit]  is  as  uneven  in  plot  as  it  is  in  poetry. 
There  are  moments  of  great  intensity  as  there 
are  spasmodic  bursts  of  eloquence.  .  .  .  Herakles 
combines  MacLeish’s  manners  with  his  manner- 
ism.s  and,  in  its  interrogatory  suggestiveness, 
prompts  nagging  questions.  As  with  J.  B..  is 
the  ‘meaning’  sufficiently  conveyed  or  suf¬ 
ficiently  convincing?  Is  the  tra^c  end  com¬ 
patible  with  the  almost  trivial  beginning? 
Is  Herakles  an  invention,  a  new  vision,  or  is  it 
merely  a  revision,  a  rearrangement  of  a  familiar 
tale?  Is  it  an  important  contribution  to  the 
drama,  or  is  this  dramatized  myth -fable-parable 
a  play  at  all?  Whatever  it  may  be.  it  is  an 
ambitiously  conceived  revaluation,  an  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  and  unfiaggingly  interesting  re-creation.” 
Louis  Untermeyer 

Sat  R  50:26  Je  24  ‘67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Eberhart 

Va  Q  R  43:499  summer  ‘67  I500w 


MACLEISH,  RODERICK.  The  sun  stood  still. 
174p  $4.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

956.94  Israel-Arab  War,  1967-  68-12543 

The  author  was  in  Cairo  during  the  week 
preceding  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  and  in 
Tel  Aviv  during  the  week  of  the  war.  He  pro¬ 


vides  here  his  impressions  and  commentary  on 
events,  conditions  and  atmosphere  in  the  two 
countries  at  that  time. 


“It  would  sound  almost  absurd  to  ask  for  an 
objective  report  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  of 
last  May  and  June.  There  probably  isn’t  any. 
.  .  .  But  even  if  objectivity  were  feasible,  it 
would  be  inadequate.  ...  Bo  the  achievement 
of  Roderick  MacLeish  becomes  doubly  impres¬ 
sive.  .  .  .  He  manages  to  catch  tones  from  the 
whole  range  of  sounds,  from  fact  to  passion, 
on  both  sides.  .  .  .  He  writes  with  a  nice  al¬ 
ternation  of  direct  reporting  and  explanatory 
material.  The  scenes  he  describes  are  graphic 
and  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  authenticity. 
Mr.  MacLeish  has  an  eye  that  looks  through 
an  event  as  he  watches  it  into  some  inner 
meaning,  and  it  obviously  gives  him  pleasure 
to  record  both  dimensions.  But  the  chief  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  slender  book  is  when  the  reader 
first  feels  like  an  Arab  and  then  feels  like  an 
Israeli.”  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  2  ’67 
300w 

“[A]  well  written  and  interesting  document 
Iwhich  is]  recommended  for  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  David  Shavlt 

Library  J  92:4147  N  15  ‘67  120w 
.  “MacLeish  [is]  a  commentator  for  the  West- 
mghouse  Broadcasting  Company.  .  .  .  He 

writes  with  professional  assurance,  at  times 
with  the  excessive  assurance  that  makes  some 
TV  commentators  pontifical.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
his  book  provides  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  emotionalism  of  the  Arab  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Israeli  convinced  that  defeat 
meant  destruction.  His  treatment  of  the  fight¬ 
ing,  however,  is  largely  secondhand,  relayed 
from  the  public-relations  officers  who  got  the 
facts  from  those  who  fought.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  31  '67  120w 


MACLENNAN,  HUGH.  Return  of  the  sphinx. 

303p  $5.95  Scribner 

67-21221 

The  author  of  Two  Solitudes  (BRD  1945)  has 
written  a  novel  in  which  the  protagonist  is  Alan 
Ainslle  “Canada’s  Minister  for  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs  [who]  spends  his  days  in  Ottawa  working 
to  solve  the  explosive  French  Canadian  na¬ 
tionalist  problem.  The  militant  Quebec  French 
stage  a  well-organized  riot  in  Montreal.  To 
Ainslie’s  dismay,  his  son,  Daniel,  is  involved. 
Unable  to  reason  with  the  impetuous  half- 
French  boy,  Ainslie  is  forced  to  resign  when 
Daniel  is  caught  red-handed  with  a  bomb  and 
sent  to  prison.”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  “Meshed 
into  the  plot  is  a  love  affair  .  .  .  between  Ain¬ 
slie’s  young  daughter  Chantal  and  Gabriel 
Fleury,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  her  fa¬ 
ther.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Eugene  McNamara 

America  117:252  S  9  ‘67  250w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  27:217  S  1  ’67  550w 
‘‘Although  MacLennan’s  sympathies  are 
obviously  with  the  older  man — the  anglais 
liberal  working  desperately  for  decent  treatment 
of  tlie  separatists — he  also  respects  the  French 
Canadians.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  not  so  warm 
and  richly  woven  a  novel  as  MacLennan’s  last, 
The  Watch  That  Ends  the  Night  [BRD  1959], 
but  MacLennan’s  talent  and  the  personality  be¬ 
hind  that  talent  are  more  than  enough  to  re¬ 
commend  the  book  most  highly.  It  will  tell 
you  more  about  Canada  than  all  of  the  glori¬ 
ously  non-verbal  McLuhanism  EXPO  67.”  Dick 
Adler 

Book  World  p20  N  5  ’67  290w 
“The  message  of  Hugh  MacLennan’s  uneven, 
talky  novel  about  British-Canadlan  politics  and 
French- Canadian  separatism  is  that  ambiguous 
Lady  Violence  ...  is  among  us,  confronting  us 
once  again  with  her  useless,  stupid  paradoxes, 
her  unanswerable  questions.  .  .  .  The  political 
novelist  must  confront  the  relatively  unpleasant 
task  ...  of  making  sure  that  his  readers  under¬ 
stand  the  issues.  In  the  first  half  of  the  novel 
MacLennan’s  characters  present  their  plat¬ 
forms  with  some  shrewdness  and  a  healthy  in¬ 
tellectuality,  while  the  action  drags.  After  the 
scene  is  set  in  100-plus  pages,  the  book’s  second 
portion  hits  a  loping,  vigorous  stride  which 
.justifies  both  the  long  warmups  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  overwritten  sentence.  .  .  .  [The]  most 
important  theme  concerns  the  widening  rejec¬ 
tion.  by  the  Quebec  separatists,  by  black- 
power  militants,  by  the  young  In  general,  of 
liberal  ‘togetherlsm.’  .  .  .  Although  this  book  is 
flawed.  It  is  rescued  by  its  intelligence,  by  Mac- 
I.ennan’s  ideological  comprehension,  and  by  it? 
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MACLENNAN,  HUGH — Continued, 
discermxient  of  politics  and  violence  as  equally 
heartbreaking  substitutes  for  each  other.  Flor¬ 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  ’67 

S5UW 

He  vie  wed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  235:118  >S  '67  380w 

Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Fallis 

Library  J  92:2fa0b  J1  67  3S0w 

“The  conflicts  and  tensions  of  [the  novel] 
are  left  up  in  the  air  at  the  end,  with  the  son  m 
prison  and  the  father  out  of  a  job. . .  .  -  I  he 
general  lack  of  empathy  between  individuals 
and  groups  that  [MacHennan]  has  presented  in 
Canadian  society  at  large  ...  is  mirrored  in 
the  novel’s  form.  It  is  told  from  a  number  of 
points  of  view:  each  is  a  lonely  consciousness 
that  only  intermittently  touches  on  the  lives  of 
the  other  characters.  As  a  result,  the  book  often 
seems  disconnected.  The  parts  themselves  are 
written  with  great  perception  and  grace  and  a 
rare  command  of  social,  professional  and  polit¬ 
ical  milieux.  .  .  .  [The  book]  seriously  explores 
a  subject  little  known  about  in  the  United 
fctates'and  insufficiently  known  even  in  Canada. 
Given  this  deeply  troubling  subject,  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan  is  too  little  of  a  politician  to  come  up 
with  a  diagnosis  and  too  good  an  artist  to  offer 
any  solutions.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  20  ’07  900w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:'77A  Ag  28  67  320w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Maurer 

Sat  R  50:44  O  7  ’67  750w 


MCLOUGH LI N,  WILLIAM  G.  Isaac  Backus  and 
the  American  pietistic  tradition;  ed.  by  Oscar 
Handlin.  252p  $6  Little 

286.0924  Backus,  Isaac.  Baptists — Histoi-y. 

U.S. — Church  history  07-19143 

The  author  “bases  this  biography  on  diaries 
of  Isaac  Backus  and  other  primary  sources, 
many  of  them  unpublished.  [His  I  treatment  is 
imbedded  in  a  history  of  pre-revolutionary  New 
I'.ngland  religion,  and  he  defends  his  thesis  that 
Backus  and  the  .Separate-Baptists  were  both 
products  of  the  revolutionary  milieu  and  prom¬ 
inent  contributors  to  its  church-state  distinc¬ 
tions.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Backus,  who  rates  with  John  Leland  just  a 
bit  lower  than  Roger  Williams  among  early 
American  Baptists,  has  been  left  in  the  shadows, 
receiving  very  little  scholarly  attention.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  a  historian  of  revivals,  is  helpin.g  to 
remedy  the  situation.  .  .  .  [An]  excellent  biog- 
rs.pliy« '  * 

Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  60w 
“’riiis  uninviting  title  conceals  a  deceptively 
interesting  book  which  without  literary  flourish 
of  any  kind  pulls  its  reader  imperceptibly  from 
front  cover  to  back,  almost  at  a  sitting.  .  .  . 
[The]  historical  interest  somewhat  submerges 
Backus’s  own  prickly  individuality  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  book  a  wide  interest  out¬ 
side  Baptlstic  collections.  Important  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  histoiw  generally,  and  for  church-state 
collections.”  G.  R.  Kelly 

Library  J  92:2784  Ag  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  K.  .S.  Gaustad 

New  Eng  Q  40:624  D  ’67  900w 


MCLUHAN,  MARSHALL.  The  medium  is  the 
massage  [by]  Marshall  McLuhan  [and] 
Quentin  Fiore;  co-ordinated  by  Jerome  Agel. 
ir>7p  il  $10.95  PAandom  house 
301.2  Social  change.  Communication.  Tech¬ 
nology  and  civilization  67-16030 

The  director  of  the  Center  for  Culture  and 
Technology  at  the  University  of  Toronto  seeks 
to  illustrate  throu.gh  correlated  words  .and  pic¬ 
tures  the  ways  in  which  electric  technology  in 
the  m.ass  media  is  reshaping  and  restructuring 
patterns  of  social  and  private  life. 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:14  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
“In  preparing  this  primer  of  McLuhanism, 
the  leader  has  enlisted  the  ingenious  assistance 
of  the  designer  Quentin  Fiore,  who  does  his 
best  through  the  manipulation  of  type  and 
image  to  simul.ate  electronic  effects  in  a  print 
medium  and  (hereby  to  facilitate  our  escape 
from  the  bonds  of  the  typographical  culture. 
What  then  is  McLuhanism?  It  is  a  chaotic 
combination  of  bland  assertion,  astute  guess¬ 
work,  fake  analogy,  dazzling  insight,  hopeless 
nonsense,  shoekmanship,  showmanship,  wise¬ 


cracks,  and  oracular  mystlflcatlon,  all  mingling 
cockily  and  indiscr  iminately  in  an  endless  and 
random  monologue.  It  also,  in  my  judgmmt, 
contains  a  deeply  serious  argument.  .  •  •  His 
contention  is  that  the  emergence  of  electi’onic 
technology  is  confronting  modern  man  with  a 
crisis  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  One  may  read  Mc- 
Luhanisra  as  perspective  or  as  prophecy.  The 
perspective  enables  him  to  say  many  things-— 
some  subtle  and  impressive,  .  .  .  some  forced 
and  dubious,  .  .  .  about  our  contemporary  cul¬ 
ture.  The  prophecy  is  less  lucid  and,  I  thi^, 
entraps  him  in  inherent  contradictions.  .  .  .  But 
I  am  sure  it  is  wrong  to  read  McLuhanism  as 
prophecy.”  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Book  Week  pi  Mr  19  67  1550w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Mr  30  67 
700w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Green 

Cnmmnnweal  86:3.95  .le  23 


'67  750x1' 


Reviewed  by  James  Degnan 

Critic  26:62  Ag  ’67  2850w 
Economist  224:1201  S  30  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 

Harper  234:103  Je  ’67  SOOw 
“Just  as  we  have  abandoned  a  story  line  In 
many  TV  commercials,  this  work  foregoes  tradi¬ 
tional  book  format.  Read  front  to  back,  back 
to  front,  or  inside  out,  it  communicates.  In 
sum,  it  is  a  ‘happening.’  McLuhan’s  Under¬ 
standing  Media  [BRD  1964]  is  essential  for  all 
libraries  concerned  with  today’s  society.  [This 
book]  at  $10.95  is  a  delightful,  and  dearly 
priced,  treat  and  invitation  to  ponder  the  more 
basic  work.  Reoommended  for  fun  and  to 
stimulate  readers  to  regress  into  the  anti¬ 
quated  linear  string  of  print  in  which  Mc¬ 
Luhan’s  earlier  works  are  presented.”  H.  W. 
Dillon 

Library  J  92:2172  Je  1  ’67  150w 
“Reading  [McLuhan]  is  rather  like  undergo¬ 
ing  an  hallucination.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  monomaniac 
who  happens  to  be  hooked  on  something  ex¬ 
tremely  Important.  We  ought  to  be  grateful. 
But  the  colossal  eva,siveness,  the  slipshod  rea¬ 
soning  and  weak-kneed  glibness  accompanying 
the  mania  make  him  dangerous  going.  He  has 
rapidly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  pro¬ 
phet,  or  a  charlatan,  or  both.  In  fact,  he  is 
neither.  Capable  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
stimulating  insight  into  relationships  other  his¬ 
torians  and  social  theorists  have  ignored,  he 
systematically  fails  to  develop  this  insight  cri¬ 
tically.  Consequently,  his  view  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  media  and  society  is  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  shambles:  his  dream-logic  turns  necessary 
conditions  into  sufficient  conditions,  half-truths 
into  sure  things,  the  possible  into  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli.”  Tom  Nairn 

New  Statesman  74:362  S  22  ’67  500w 


“It  took  27  minutes  [to  read  this  book].  .  .  . 
With  all  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  I  would  like  to 
urge  everybody  not  to  buy  [it],  in  either  the 
paper  medium  or  cloth  medium.  McLuhan 
argues  forcefully  that  the  invention  of  tele¬ 
vision  makes  books  obsolete.  Anybody  who 
purchases  a  McLuhan  book  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  McLuhan’s  enemies  in  the  intellectual 
establisnment;  high  sales  figures  can  only  tend 
to  discredit  him  as  a  modern  thinker.”  Marvin 
Kitman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  26  ’67  1500w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

Reporter  36:52  Ap  20  ’67  750w 


ihe_  authors  of  this  eye-stopping,  mind- 
wrenching  whatzls  have  created  the  ultimate 
in  non-books.  Canada’s  All-Purpo-se  Prophet 
Marshall  McLuhan.  soon  to  be  enchaired  at 
Fordham  University,  has  argued  for  years  that 
the  book  is  obsolescent.  Unfortunately,  his  ma¬ 
jor  testaaneiits  ,(The  Gutenberg  Galaxy;  Un- 
derstaiidin^  Media),  while  full  of  ideas,  were 
rendered  virtually  unreadable  by  soporific 
syntax  and  mastodonian  metaphors.  [Now] 
McLuhan  gets  his  message  across  more  ap¬ 
propriately  by  juxtaposing  his  text  with 
picture.?.  The  result  is  a  punchy  put-on,  to  be 
that  only  serves  to  make  a  point: 
McLuhan  has  never  taken  himself  as  seriously 
as.  his  critics  have;  his  cheerful  objective  Is  to 
stir  up  some  ,fre.sh  thought.  .  .  .  Even  the  title 
is  a  gag,  derivmg  from  McLuhan’s  earlier  pro- 
nounTCment:  _  The  medium  is  the  message.’ 

altering  the  .slogan.  McLuhan 
merely  means  that  all  media  work  us  over 

is  no  denying  many  of 
t.no  iVicXjUhfl.r)ism  truisTus.  .  ,  ,  Yot  for  tho 

effect,  McLuhan’s  massage  should 
Perttaps  be  administered  via  the  neo-trlbal  TV 


Time  89:102  Mr  3  ’67  SOOw 
TLS  p887  S  28  ’67  BOOw 
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MACMAHON,  BRYAN.  The  honey  spike.  247p 

$4.95  Dutton 

67-1006G 

“In  the  year  since  their  marriage,  Breda  Gil- 
ligan  Claftey  and  hei'  young  husband  Martin 
have  journeyed  to  the  Giants’  Causeway — the 
northern  tip  of  Ireland — in  their  cart,  because 
Martin  wanted  to  be  the  first  tinker  to  see  the 
top  of  the  country.  But  now  that  Breda’s  baby 
is  due.  she  is  determined  to  return  home  to 
have  her  child  in  the  Honey  Spike — the  lucky 
hospital  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Breda  and  Martin,  with  Poll-Poll,  Martin’s 
blowsy  old  mother,  and  Poll-Poll's  third  hus¬ 
band  Mickle,  retrace  their  way  through  the 
Irish  countryside — and  through  Breda’s  mem¬ 
ories.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


“MacMahon  writes  with  grace  and  fluency; 
and  his  novel  moves  with  a  grim,  inexorable 
drive  towards  its  climax.  There  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  use  of  flashbacks  to  link  the  past  and  the 
present:  and  the  intricate  interplay  of  char¬ 
acterization  and  narrative  is  also  most  effective. 
And.  .as  always  with  Irish  authors,  there  is  a 
poignant  awareness  of  the  land  and  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Irish  scene.  [The  novelist]  is 
well  within  the  great  modern  tradition  of  Irish 
prose  fiction.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  S.  P. 
R.van 

Best  Sell  26:435  Mr  1  ’67  420w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1.34  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:325  S  15  ’67  180w 
“Hardly  a  one  of  these  unlettered  nomads 
opens  his  mouth  without  sounding  like  a  char¬ 
acter  out  of  the  Celtic  twilight.  But  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  their  diction  does  not  blind  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Mahon  to  the  harshness  of  their  lives,  so  that 
— as  in  an  epic  poem — terrible  things  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  soaring  iraa.gery.  This  is  a  nice  switch 
on  the  current  pastime  of  making  mean  things 
even  meaner,  and  it  relates  to  the  author’s 
view  that  human  life  is  worth  cultivating  for 
its  own  sake.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  26  ’67  230w 
“[A  tourist]  can  buy  slides  of  a  tinker’s  cara¬ 
van  at  almost  any  drugstore  [in  Ireland],  and 
the  colors  will  be  indescribably  brighter  than 
any  photograph  he  could  take  himself.  It  is  this 
kind  of  'Technicolor  that  confronts  the  reader 
[here]  a  little  too  vivid  to  be  real,  but  just 
right  for  the  tourist.  Like  Synge’s  play,  the 
novel  is  about  a  wedding  and  its  aftermath: 
and  very  little  seems  to  have  changed  in  the 
sixty-odd  intervening  years.  These  people  are 
on  the  dirty  .side,  con  men  in  their  way.  steal¬ 
ing.  scavenging,  and  tinkering  as  they  go.  ,  .  . 
But  believe  me— or  rather  Mr.  MacMahon — they 
are  moral  to  a  fault  when  it  comes  to  getting 
married.  No  Irishman  lives  in  sin.  .  .  .  And, 
incidentally,  MacMahon  is  concerned  with  the 
neglect,  by  both  church  and  state,  of  the  tink¬ 
ers’  welfare.  Free,  they  are  also  forgotten;  mod¬ 
ern  Ireland  has  no  real  need  for  them.  Mr. 
MacMahon  rescues  them  here  in  a  wry.  tender, 
sparely  written  novel  that  is  saved  by  Its  point 
of  view  from  being  just  another  borrowing  from 
the  poetic  past.”  David  Dempsey 

Sat  R  50:33  Mr  25  ’67  340w 
TLS  p813  S  14  ’67  220w 


MAC  MASTER,  ROBERT  E.  Danilevsky:  a  Rus¬ 
sian  totalitarian  philosopher.  36Sp  $7.95  Harv¬ 
ard  univ.  press 

320.5  Danilevsky,  Nicholas  Iakovlevich.  Rus¬ 
sia — Civilization  66-21340 

“From  Danilevsky’s  published  essays  and 
books,  .  .  .  [MacMaster]  a,ttempts  to  explain  by 
.  .  .  psychoanalysis  the  way  in  which  Danilev¬ 
sky  arrived  at  his  .  .  .  philosophy  [and  to  relate 
lianilevsky’s  development  to  the  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  of  nineteenth  century  Russia].  The  last 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  totalitarian  aspects  of  [Danilevsky’s  book], 
Russia  and  Europe.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Data  on  Danilevsky  are  scarce  [and  the  au¬ 
thor]  .  .  .  weaves  around  them  a  psychologiz¬ 
ing,  highly  speculative  account  of  Danilevsky’s 
evolution  from  a  harmless  youthful  radicalism 
to  a  totalitarian  glorification  of  war  and  de¬ 
struction.  .  .  .  Many  of  MacMaster’ s  conclusions 
are  suggestive,  but  his  treatment  is  marred  by 
ai'.  overly  abstract  style  featuring  clouds  of  ‘ism’ 
words  and  by  dubious  so-called  ‘existential’  an¬ 
alyses  of  Danilevsky’s  supposed  attitudes.  He 
does  much  better  when  he  turns  from  analyzing 
Danilevsky  to  expounding  and  analyzing  Dani¬ 
levsky’s  major  writings.  .  .  .  The  book  belongs 
in  every  college  library  with  a  substantial  Slavic 
collection.” 

Choice  4:852  O  ’67  170w 

“Nicholas  Danilevsky  was  a  relatively  ob¬ 
scure  19th-Century  Russian  statistician  and 
biologist  remembered  by  East  European  and  In- 
teliectual  historians  largely  for  his  Slavophile 
book,  Russia  and  Europe.  .  .  .  Although  the 
evidence  of  careful  scholarship  is  manifold,  the 
heavy  and  wordy  style  will  restrict  [this]  book’s 
audience  to  specialists  in  the  field.”  R.  W. 
Schwarz 

Library  J  92:1167  Mr  15  ’67  150w 

“[The  a.uthor]  has  made  available  a  complete 
portrait  of  Danilevsky  that  takes  full  account 
of  his  ini;ellectual  and  political  development.  .  .  . 
[SlacMaster  claims  that  his  analysis]  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  ‘more  than  a  study  of  one  man  .  .  . 
[being]  a  biographical  history  of  the  modern 
Russian  radical  mind,  both  romantic  .  .  .  and 
totalitarian’.  .  .  .  [and  he]  makes  out  a  telling 
case  for  his  particular  interpretation  of  Dani¬ 
levsky.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,]  it  is  indeed  unlikely 
that  all  [this]  careful  and  enthusiastic  exposd 
of  Danilevsky’s  ideas  will  send  any  reader  back 
to  the  original.  But  the  book  remains  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  figure.” 

TLS  p873  S  28  ’67  860w 


MCMICHAEL,  R.  DANIEL.  The  journal  of 
David  Q.  Little.  527p  $6.95  Arlington  house 

67-14994 

A  first  novel  in  which  the  “manuscript  jour¬ 
nal  kept  by  David  Q.  Little  [a  resident  of 
Pittsburgh]  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
20th  Century  .  .  .  recounts  the  dissolution  of 
American  .  .  .  social,  economic,  and  political 
life  ...  in  a  Communist  sweep  following  Rus¬ 
sia’s  triumph  over  democracy.”  (Library  J) 


MCMAHON,  EDWIN  M.  Becoming  a  person  in 
the  whole  Christ,  by  Edwin  M.  McMahon  and 
Peter  A.  Campbell.  306p  $5  Sheed 

248  Spiritual  life  67-13768 


The  authors  examine  the  implicaHpns  of  the 
new  theology  for  the  spiritual  life.  The,  empha¬ 
sis  is  priniarlly  “upon  the  faith-experience  of 
God’s  presence  within  our  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships.”  (Foreword)  Glossary. 


“In  this  timeR'-  book,  the  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  have  been  rethought  and  newly 
articulated  in  the  language  of  the  post- Vatican 

II  era.  My  6  ’67  60w 

“The  present  book  [tries]  to  heal  what  is 
termed  ‘the  painful  and  tragic  sp.lit  between 
human  self-realization  and  growth  m  holiness. 
Theology,  psychology,  and  philosophy  have  all 
offered  new  ideas  about  man  and  his  relation 
to  God.  [The  authors]  have  tried  to  gather 
these  ideas  together  and  apply  thern  to  a  more 
Christocentrie  spirituality,  a  spirituality  that 
seeks  to  imitate  the  risen  Chn.st,  today.  .  .  . 
The  effects  of  personalism  and  Marcelian  phi¬ 
losophy,  together  with  Biblical  theotogy  and 
spirituality,  all  find  expression  here.  The  book 
is  recomrhended  for  any  religious  col^ction  and 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Religious. 

Richard  Walz  inn.™. 

Library  J  92:1836  My  1  67  170w 


“Countless  personal  details  stress  the  horror 
and  tragedy,  highlighted  through  frequent  and 
lengthy  flashbacks  to  earlier  days  of  serenity 
and  happiness.  The  journal  is  a  device,  but 
fades  into  pure  Action  with  records  of  long  con¬ 
versations,  texts  of  documents,  and  so  forth. 
Footnotes  and  scholarly  apparatus  are  less 
than  convincing,  but  with  better  handling  this 
could  be  another  1984  [by  George  Orwell,  BRD 
1949].  Recommended  as  a  curiosity  but  not  as 
an  Important  novel.”  F.  M.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1852  My  1  ‘67  150w 


“[The  author]  has  made  the  idea  of  Soviet 
America  the  central  premise  of  a  convincing 
and  well -written  novel.  ‘David  Q.  Little’  is  a 
twentieth-century  Everyman,  a  middle-class 
suburbanite  who  concentrates  his  energies  on 
questions  of  material  well-being  and  is  de¬ 
termined,  where  ideological  questions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  not  to  ‘get  involved.’  .  .  .  His  moral 
confusions  represent,  in  microcosm,  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  the  nation  at  large.  .  .  .  The  themes 
of  personal  and  national  decadence  are,  inter¬ 
laced  at  countless  points  in  Mr.  McMichaeTs 
storv,  principally  through  the  rationalizations 
employed  by  diverse  liberal  spokesmen  to  justify 
every  new  surrender  as  ‘a  blow  for  peace  that 
can  be  opposed  only  by  extremists.’  .  .  .  Mr. 
McMichael  has  made  his  point  Impressively.” 
M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  19:753  J1  11  ’67  1050w 
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MCMICHAEL,  R.  DANIEL — Continued 
‘‘Unfortunately  for  Mr.  McMichael’s  opinion.*!, 
he  mounts  them  in  a  novel  overweight  with 
flabby  apostrophe  and  anemic  character,  story 
and  atmosphere.  The  downfall  of  his  salesman 
is  unmoving  because  he  is  an  unperson  to  begin 
with."  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ag  13  ’67  240w 


MACMILLAN,  D.  H.  Tides.  240d  il  maps  $9.50 
Elsevier  pub.  co. 

551.4  Tides  66-23190 

"The  author  has  attempted  In  this  book  in 
simple  fundamental  terms,  to  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  results  of  tidal  re¬ 
search  in  its  various  practical  applications.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index 
glossary. 


“Tides  are  seldom  the  sole  subject  of  a  com- 

Elete  undergraduate  course  but  often  are  treated 
riefly  in  more  general  courses  in  oceanography. 
This  book  could  serve  as  a  nonmathematical 
supplemental  reference  to  the  tides,  which 
broadly  introduces  the  subject  to  students  who 
may  subsequently  wish  to  pursue  tidal  physics. 
Numerous  line  drawings  provide  considerable 
insight  into  the  complex  tidal  periodicities.  A 
good  deal  of  miscellany  is  of  practical  or  his¬ 
torical  value,  but  also  gives  an  impression  of 
clutter.  The  end-of-chapter  references  are  cited 
informally  almost  to  the  point  of  being  obscure.” 
Choice  4:62  Mr  ’67  90w 

‘‘[An  attempt]  to  provide  a  nonmathematical 
introduction  to  the  subject.  Any  such  volume 
invites  comparison  with  the  masterly  treatment 
given  the  tides  in  nonmathematical  form  by 
Sir  George  Darwin  70  years  ago.  The  compari¬ 
son  is  relatively  easy  to  make  in  this  case, 
since  most  of  Macmillan’s  book  could  also  have 
been  written  70  years  ago.  The  subject  of  tides 
.  .  .  has  entered  a  period  of  renewed  Interest 
and  changed  point  of  view,  largely  under  the 
impact  of  computers  and  advances  in  electronic 
instrumentation.  Very  little  of  this  recent  ac¬ 
tivity  is  reflected  in  this  book,  .  .  .  [which]  is 
marred  by  imprecise,  novel,  and  Incorrect  use 
of  terminology.  Many  of  the  definitions  are  only 
partially  correct,  and  some  are  quite  misleading. 
The  introduction  of  underived  and  mostly  un¬ 
explained  algebraic  formulas  is  of  questionable 
value,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
formula  for  seiche  period,  they  are  wrong.”  Carl 
TV  unsch 

Science  155:61  Ja  6  ’67  380w 


MACMILLAN,  HAROLD.  Winds  of  change, 
1914-1939.  584p  11  $10  Harper 
B  or  92  Great  Britain— Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century.  Great  Britain — Foreign 
relations — 20th  century.  Great  Britain — His¬ 
tory — 20th  century  66-21710 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Mowat 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:219  My  ’67  430w 
Choice  3:1070  Ja  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Commonweal  86:24  Mr  24  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Trevor-Roper 

Critic  25:85  D  ’66-Ja  ’67  2150w 
Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfield 

Nation  204:437  Ap  3  ’67  1150w 


MACMULLEN,  RAMSAY.  Enemies  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  order;  treason,  unrest,  and  alienation 
in  the  empire.  370p  pi  $7.95  Harvard  unlv. 
press 

937  Rome — ^History — Empire,  80  B.C.-476 

A.D.  66-18260 

In  his  Preface  the  professor  of  history  at 
Brandeis  University  “coins  the  term,  ‘Un-Ro- 
man  Activities  Committee,’  to  describe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  Investigation  of  unrest  and  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Roman  Empire,  He  begins  with 
Brutus  and  his  successors  among  the  nobility 
and  then  considers  philosophers,  magicians,  as¬ 
trologers.  diviners,  and  prophets;  moves  on  to 
urban  unrest;  and  finally,  the  outside  forces.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[In  this!  illuminating  study  .  .  .  [the  author! 
first  analyzes  the  opposition  to  the  emperor  in 
the  Senate,  a  scrutiny  of  well-explored  territory 
that  is  not  particularly  original.  Next  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  disorders  caused  by  ‘philosophers,’ 
who  were  usually  fraudulent  charlatans,  and 
‘brigands,’  who  were  frequently  aspiring  rebels. 


Here  he  is  diffuse  and  chronologically  bewild¬ 
ering.  His  last  hundred  pages,  however,  really 
come  to  grips  with  his  subject:  they  are  most 
stimulating,  full  of  interest,  and  marked  by  ex¬ 
ceptional  erudition.  .  .  .  Doubts  are  possible 
about  some  of  the  generalizations.  .  .  .  Even  so, 
what  MacMullen  has  to  say  is  well  worth  say¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately  ...  he  does  not  say  it  par¬ 
ticularly  well,  ’fihe  breez.v  slang  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  ‘tame  thinker,’  ‘choosy  diet,'  ‘roughing 
up,’  ‘what  I  am  getting  at’  is  unsuited  to  a 
serious  and  important  sudy.”  E.  T.  Salmon 
Am  Hist  R  72;939  Ap  ’67  380w 
“Among  the  many  virtues  of  this  essay  are  a 
skillful  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
and  documents  and  an  equally  skillful  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  evidence  extracted  into  meaning¬ 
ful  patterns  which  help  to  illuminate  the  dark 
side  of  Roman  hnperial  history.  In  undertak¬ 
ing  so  original  an  investigation  MacMullen  has 
[made]  use  of  all  the  help  modern  scholarship 
can  provide,  and  his  bibliography  and  marvel¬ 
ously  helpful  footnotes  provide  in  themselves  a 
good  introduction  to  the  historiography  of  the 
Empire.  The  high  level  of  scholarship  is 
matched  by  the  fine  quality  of  the  writing, 
which  is  literate,  pithy,  even  epigrammatic. 
Perhaps  the  finest  aspect  of  the  book  ...  is  the 
splendid  use  of  historical  analogy  ...  an  indis¬ 
pensable  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  so  fine  a 
craftsman  as  MacMullen.”  Donald  Kagan 
Class  World  60:304  Mr  ’67  SOOw 
Economist  225:187  O  14  ’67  120w 


“As  can  be  seen  and  as  the  author  points 
out,  there  was  little,  if  any,  connection  between 
the  types  of  opposition.  In  trying  to  cover  so 
many  diverse  subjects  the  unity  of  the  book 
has  been  impaired '  so  that  the  reader  is  apt  tp 
become  somewhat  distracted  from  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  spite  of  a  conclusion.  Mr.  MacMullen 
is  at  his  best  in  chapters  two,  three  and  four 
which  deal  with  mysticism,  magic,  divination, 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  College  and  university  libraries 
will  find  this  a  useiul  addition.”  F.  M.  Laur- 
Itsen 

Library  J  91:4109  S  15  '66  170w 


“Professor  MacMullen  .  .  .  has  amassed  an 
interesting  and  valuable  quantity  of  material 
.  .  .  accompanied  by  much  learned  discussion 
of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  authorities,  and 
backed  by  a  twenty-four- page  bibliography  (and 
a  worthless  index).  But  there  is  a  total  failure 
of  definition  or  sophistication,  no  evidence 
that  he  has  read  or  tliought  about  either  the 
sociological  problems  involved  in  his  subject 
or  the  experience  of  other  societies.  .  .  .  The 
yn-***Activities  Committee  mentality  has  in¬ 
deed  triumphed.”  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:38  My  18  '67  250w 
TLS  pll03  N  23  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  N.  Tigerstedt 
Yale  R  57:127  O  ’67  750w 


MLiNEAL,  ROBERT  H.,  ed.  International  rela- 
Lons  among  Communists.  181p  $4.96;  pa  $2.45 
Prentice-Hall 

327  Communist  countries  67-14843 

'rhe  editor,  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Toronto,  “has  brought  together  the 
chief  documents — party  declarations,  communi¬ 
ques,  speeches,  treaties,  and  letters — from  the 
years  lJ4o  to  1966.  His  .  .  .  introduction  touches 
relations  before  1943,  the  in- 
stitutions  by  which  relations  are  handled,  the 
chief  issues,  and  the  type  of  evidence  available. 
He  presents  4o  documents  .  .  .  org’anized 

the  topics  ‘Stalinism  and 
-Unity.  1943-1953’;  ‘Common- 
wealth  and  Confrontation,  1954-1960’:  and  ‘Rift 
1961-1966.’  Each  section  is  pre- 
commentary  on  the  documents 
raphy^^  Period  covered.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog- 


Aitnougn  most  of  the  individual  documents 
previously  been  published  in  English,  Mc- 
Neal  brings  together  a  broader  topical  and 
coflection  of  sources  on  Com- 
cln  hp  interstate  relations  than 

can  he  lound  in  such  works  as  [A.  Dallin’sl 
,  International  Communism  [BRD 
excellent  source 
r?.  th  undergraduate  and  graduate 
Communist  affairs  and  serves  as 
a  useful  supplement  to  secondary  works  ” 
Choice  4:1038  N  ’67  130w 
fn  hibliography  serves  as  a  guide 

to  read  the®  la®Uial,  and  easy 

book  IS  warmly  recommended  for 
college  and  research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 
Library  J  92:1500  Ap  1  ’67  190w 
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MACNEICE,  LOUIS.  The  collected  poems  of 
Louis  MacNeice;  ed.  by  B.  K.  Dodds.  676p 
$9.76  Oxford 

821  67-793 

,  “The  present  volume  reprints  In  Its  entirety 
MacNeice’s  ‘Collected  Poems  1926-194S,’  and  all 
the  poems  of  the  five  volumes  published  be¬ 
tween  1949  and  1963.  To  this  the  editor  adds 
the  one  poem,  ‘Thalassa,’  that  MacNeice  left 
unpublished  at  his  death,  together  with  a 
small  group  of  translations.”  (N  Y  Times 
Ek  R)  Index  of  titles  and  first  lines. 


“[MacNeice]  writes  extremely  well  and  hon¬ 
estly.  Considered  simply  as  writing,  his  poetry 
is  free  of  turgidity,  Intellectualizatlon,  modish¬ 
ness,  exhibitionism,  and  the  other  qualities 
which  vitiate  the  work  of  most  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  Also,  he  displays  a  dazzling  tech¬ 
nique,  and  very  sharp  and  witty  observation. 

•  .  .  His  one  great  weakness  is  that  in  many 
of  his  poems  he  is  unselective,  giving  every 
^pect  of  his  subject,  as  if  it  were  (without 
being  boring)  a  thesis,  and  yet  not  arriving  at 
any  pitch  of  great  Intensity.  ...  All  this  is 
heightened,  of  course,  by  his  Immense  gifts 
and  his  very  civilized  mind.  But  we  rarely 
get  beyond  the  gifts  and  the  classical  educa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  even  at  his  very  best,  MacNeice 
rarely,  if  ever,  shocks  or  surprises.”  Stephen 
Spender 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  29  ’67  1400w 
“MacNeice  is  important  enough  that  any 
library  should  have  everything  that  is  avail¬ 
able,  but  those  with  limited  funds  who  have  al¬ 
ready  the  six  volumes  from  which  this  one  is 
made  might  reasonably  consider  it  an  extrava¬ 
gance.” 

Choice  4:162  Ap  '67  SOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Ruffin 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  10  '67 
480w 

Reviewed  by  B.  C.  Bach 

Commonweal  86:240  My  12  ’67  250w 
“[This  book]  provides  an  ever  green  monu¬ 
ment  to  a  breadth  of  poetic  framework  that 
reaches  from  travel  descriptions,  autobiographi¬ 
cal  thoughts,  and  the  effects  of  war  to  invoca¬ 
tions  of  humanity  and  death.  .  .  .  This  book 
deserves  to  be  purchased  by  high-school,  public, 
college,  and  university  libraries.”  Jerome  Cush¬ 
man 

Library  J  92:1165  Mr  16  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  73:479  Ap  7  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Marius  Bewley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:31  My  18  ’67  1400w 
“[Louis  MacNeice]  gave  us  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  lyric  poems  of  the  century,  many  of 
them  produced  in  the  three  years  preceding  his 
death  at  the  age  of  66.  .  .  .  Since  MacNeice 
was  always  such  a  fine  and  severe  critic  of  his 
own  work,  the  editor  has  been  wise  to  exclude 
as  much  of  the  juvenilia  as  the  poet  himself 
had  already  ruled  out.  The  book  is.  then,  Mac¬ 
Neice’s  life  work  as  he  himself  would  have 
wanted  it  presented;  in  its  pages  the  reader  can 
follow  the  development  of  a  lyric  talent  which 
displayed  itself  at  first  in  dazzling  fireworks, 
then  in  a  flickering  but  always  interesting 
middle  period,  and  finally  in  great  classic  calm. 
W.  J.  Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  12  ’67  lOOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cxi  summer  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  66:593  Je  ’67  llOOw 


MACNEICE,  LOUIS.  The  strings  are  false:  an 
unfinished  autobiography  [ed.  by  E.  R. 
Dodds].  288p  ii  $6  Oxford 

B  or  92  66-25328 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Fortunata  Caliri 

America  115:810  D  17  ’66  240w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Spender 

New  Repub  156:32  Ja  28  ’67  1600w 
New  Yorker  43:192  Mr  11  ’67  200w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxtx  spring  ’67  180w 


MCNEILL,  JANET.  Tom’s  tower;  U.  by  Mary 
Russon.  182p  $4.26  Little 
Fairy  tales  67-3861 

The  author  “whirls  her  young  hero  Tom 
away,  on  horseback,  from  a  schoolroom  to  a 
Graustarkian  kingdom  where  he  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  three  guardians  of  a  treasure. 


Tom’s  fellow  guardians  are  an  eccentric,  iras¬ 
cible  hermit  with  a  robin  in  his  beard,  .  .  .  and 
a  sloppy,  not-very-experienced  witch.  Miss 
Cassandra  Peach.  The  three,  with  the  aid  of 
a  Sacred  Cow,  a  mythical  serpent,  and  some 
children,  outmaneuver  the  prime  minister,  who 
is  plotting  to  steal  the  treasure.  .  .  .  Ages  nine 
to  eleven.”  (Book  Week) 


“Written  beautifully  with  a  gay,  nonchalant 
touch,  ['rhis  tale]  pokes  a  great  deal  of  de¬ 
lightful  fun  at  pomposity,  advertising,  and 
other  human  oddities  in  a  quite  Carrollian 
manner,  and  will  have  a  wide  range  of  ap¬ 
peal.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  p32  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  320w 

Horn  Bk  43:464  Ag  ’67  160w 
“  ‘The  Castle  is  there’  are  the  four  words 
written  in  Tom’s  handwriting  on  a  note  found 
by  his  schoolmaster.  Because  Tom  Insists  that 
he  cannot  recall  writing  the  note,  the  teacher 
makes  him  write  400  times:  ‘Impossible  things 
don’t  happen,  not  very  often.’  Thus  begins  a 
fantasy  in  which  Tom  and  two  bizarre  but  en¬ 
dearing  characters  .  .  .  have  many  plausible 
adventures.  .  .  .  Though  its  opening  chapters 
are  slow-moving,  this  is  a  well-written,  appeal¬ 
ing,  imaginative  story.”  B.  S.  Miller 

Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  John  Holmstrom 

New  Statesman  70:752  N  12  ’65  20w 
“The  significance  of  the  story  is  confused, 
but  with  a  confusion  as  rich  as  that  of  Mase¬ 
field’s  The  Midnight  Folk  [BRD  1927].  The 
author  is  brilliantly  inventive  in  scenes  such 
as  the  macabre  attack  of  the  artificial  snowmen 
and  in  characters  such  as  the  Sacred  Cow; 
and  she  uses  words  poetically  and  wittily. 
'Phere  are  brief  felicities  (‘spray  from  colliding 
crests  of  water’),  and  more  sustained  ones,  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  readership.” 

TLS  p513  Je  17  ’65  280w 


MCNEILL,  WILLIAM  H.  A  world  history. 

478p  pi  maps  col  maps  $9.75  Oxford 
901.9  World  history.  Civilization — ^History 

66-22265 

The  author  “begins  with  the  premise  that 
In  any  given  age  balance  among  cultures  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  forces  emanating 
from  one  or  more  centers  where  men  have 
created  unusually  attractive  or  powerful  civili¬ 
zations.  Neighboring  cultures — and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  turn — are  then  tempted  or  forced  to 
change  their  traditional  ways  of  life.  Writing 
from  this  viewpoint,  the  author  surveys  the 
epochs  of  world  history  by  studying  first  the 
center  or  centers  of  primary  disturbance  in 
successive  ages  and  then  considering  how  the 
peoples  of  other  parts  of  the  earth  reacted 
to  the  innovations  from  these  primary  centers. 
In  such  a  perspective,  geographical  settings 
and  lines  of  communication  between  different 
civilizations  become  basic  to  the  telling  of 
man’s  story.  Archaeology,  the  history  of  tech¬ 
nology,  and  art  history  provide  the  author 
with  important  clues  to  ancient  relationships.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:695  My  3  ’67  40w 
“To  compress  the  history  of  mankind  into 
less  than  five  hundred  pages  Is  an  admirable 
tour  de  force;  and  the  a,uthor  has  done  it  well. 
Inevitably,  however,  specialists  will  be  dissatis¬ 
fied.  I  illustrate  from  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Greece.  After  Marathon,  McNeill  sends  a  runner 
to  Athens  to  warn  of  the  approaching  Persian 
fleet  (the  origin  of  the  marathon  race) ;  this  is 
doubtful  history.  .  .  .  The  sketch  of  Thucydides, 
which  recalls  Cornford’s  Thucydides  Mythis- 
toricus,  is  one  that  no  scholar  accepts  today, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Many  maps  are  on  so  small 
a  scale  as  to  be  of  little  help.  .  .  .  The  price  is 
excessive.”  M.  F.  McGregor 

Class  World  61:8  S  '67  260w 
“William  McNeill’s  compass  is  global,  fair 
and  clear.  His  organizing  principle  is  chrono¬ 
logical,  not  geographical.  Relating  events  with 
confident  mastery,  he  traces  developments 
from  prehistory  untU  600  B.C.,  when  civiliza¬ 
tion  became,  as  he  says,  ‘endemic.’  Part  H. 
‘Equilibrium  Among  the  Civilizations,’  carries 
the  story  to  1500,  In  the  third  and  final  sec¬ 
tion,  ‘The  Dominance  of  the  West,’  which 
occupies  almost  half  the  book,  McNeill  syn¬ 
thesizes  much  of  the  material  in  his  previous 
volume,  ‘The  Rise  of  the  West’  (winner  of  a 
National  Book  Award  in  1963)  [BRD  19631. 
The  errors  and  omissions  here  are  inevitable 
but  few.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  21  ’67  260w 
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MCNEILL,  W.  -H. — Continued 
“The  wider  structure  of  Professor  McNeill’s 
book  ...  is  basically  mechanistic:  in  other 
words,  he  sees  technological  change  ...  as 
the  propelling  force.  .  .  .  He  is  a  convinced 
’diffusionist,’  for  whom  all  civilizations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  China  and  appai-ently  even 
of  Amerindia,  arose  through  stimuli  offered 
by  events  occurring  far  away  in  Mesopotamia. 
.  .  .  This  view  leads  inexorably  to  a  pattern 
of  world  history  of  which  the  central  fact  is 
the  rise  to  predominance  of  the  West.  .  .  . 
What  some  people  will  query  above  ail  else, 
however,  is  the  criterion  of  power  and  success 
Implicit  in  Professor  McNeill's  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganization.  .  .  .  These  remarks  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  disparage  Professor  McNeill's 
achievement.  I  only  wdsh  his  history  had 
been  a  little  more  tentative  and  ‘open-ended,’ 
less  concerned  to  provide  water-tight  answers 
than  to  suggest  the  problems  and  ambiguities 
inherent  in  human  history.’’  Geoffrey  Barra- 
clough 

Sat  R  50:38  Je  10  ’67  1300w 
“Since  Professor  McNeill  transcends  the  limits 
of  his  discipline  by  compressing  with  superb 
hmnaneness  and  erudition  tlie  6,000  or  8,000 
years  of  man’s  story  into  a  college  text  of  mod¬ 
est  bulk,  scientific  readers  may  also  with  value 
transcend  their  limits  to  consider  this  work. 
The  portrait  stele  of  an  Athenian  citizen  is  the 
first  illustration:  the  ‘brooding  presence‘  of  the 
great  Henry  Moore  monument  to  nuclear  ener¬ 
gy — half  head,  half  terrible  mushroom — is  the 
last.  Between  these  photographs  (with  many 
maps  and  charts,  including  a  helpful  capsule 
historical  atlas  in  color)  the  tale  is  well  told,  in 
a  spare  style  and  with  a  rich  and  judicious 
sense  of  the  relevant  ’’  Dennis  Sciama 

Sci  Am  217:302  S  5  ’67  240w 

TLS  pl041  N  2  ’67  650w 


MCPHEE,  JOHN.  Oranges.  149p  $4.60  Farrar, 
Straus 

641.3  Orange  66-20126 

The  author,  a  staff  writer  for  The  New  York¬ 
er,  writes  about  “the  botany,  history,  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  oranges.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Nearly 
all  the  material  in  this  book  originally  appeared 
in  The  New  Yorker. 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  29  ’67 
650w 


“Mr.  McPhee  takes  this  one  simple  fruit  and 
makes  a  compote  out  of  it.  He  writes  like  a 
charm,  and  without  being  cute,  gimmicky,  or 
in  any  way  dull,  he  just  tells  you  a  lot  about 
oranges.  .  .  .  It’s  a  delicious  book,  in  a  word, 
and  more  absorbing  than  many  a  novel.” 

Harper  234:139  Mr  ’67  170w 
“Interwoven  within  this  readable  nai-rative  are 
many  facts  on  the  history  and  botany  of  the 
orange  plant,  its  spread  throughout  the  world, 
and  beliefs  and  superstitions  about  oranges. 
Recommended  as  good,  popular  material  on  the 
subject,  with  wide  appeal  to  both  high  school¬ 
ers  and  adults,  especially  those  traveling  to 
Florida.”  W.  T.  Johnson 

Library  J  92:592  F  1  ’67  150w 


“If  you  think  149  pages  of  oranges  are  more 
oranges  than  you  need,  you  are  right.  Not  even 
John  McPhee,  one  of  the  better  new  non-fiction 
writers,  can  remove  the  pulp  from  this  one.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  F  26  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:25  Je  24  ’67  280w 


amiable  and  clever  friend  in  one’s  study.  If  the 
analysis  is  no  breakthrough,  nonetheless  it  is 
stimulating  and  satisfying.  Traditional  refer¬ 
ences  and  contemporary  data  are  combined  in 
just  the  right  proportions.  The  argument  is 
sharp  and  systematic:  the  prose  is  clear:  the 
assertions  challenge  one  to  debate  points  with 
the  author  from  time  to  time.  If  two  hours  of 
scholarly  discussion  in  one’s  study  are  worth¬ 
while,  so  is  this  book.”  D.  D.  Hughes 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:511  Je  ’67  450w 

“A  delightful  little  book  that  treats  a  very 
old  subject  ...  in  a  refreshingly  new  per¬ 
spective.  It  is  easily  readable  by  the  college 
student  and  should  be  essential  reading  for 
any  coui'se  on  government.  Macpherson  .  .  . 
opposes  the  present  Western  morality  which 
he  claims  is  stiU  based  on  the  motive  of  ac¬ 
quisition  and  power  relationships.  He  believes 
that  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  affluence 
which  makes  our  values  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  we  now  have,  (and  that!  we  now  need 
to  stp.rt  looking  at  values  where  the  ‘good’ 
would  be  preferred  to  the  ‘useful.’  ” 

Choice  4:478  Je  ’67  ISOw 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barracloiigh 

New  Statesman  71:432  Mr  25  ’66  300w 

“The  proposition,  oft-repeated  in  these  lec¬ 
tures,  that  we  must  substitute  spiritual  for 
material  values  has  much  to  commend  it:  it 
is  also  arguable  (as  Macpherson  does  argue) 
Lhai,  unless  we  do  so  our  polities  will  cease  to 
command  the  support  of  citizens:  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  must  increase  our  material 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations,  sound  though 
it  may  be  in  its  own  right,  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises.”  J.  R.  Pennock 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:296  Je  '67  220w 

“Professor  Macpherson  is  not  only  a  very 
learned  Marxist:  he  is  an  exceptionally  civilized 
and  persuasive  one.  .  .  .  His  six  lectures  con¬ 
tain  some  acute  theoretical  analysis  couched 
in  surprisingly  simple  and  popular  terms.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  he  is  rather  a  disappointment  to 
read,  because  he  begs  so  many  questions.  In 
his  path-breaking  book.  The  Political  Theory 
of  Possessive  Individualism  [BRD  1963],  there 
was  occasional  evidence  of  the  neo-Marxist 
bars  that  were  holding  back  his  splendid  mind 
from  the  free-ranging  flight  that  is  its  birth¬ 
right.  In  the  Massey  lectures  this  evidence 
has  multiplied.  Professor  Macpherson  seems 
to  be  perpetually  coaxing  his  material  into 
the  Marxist  mould.  Why  does  he  not  realize 
that  for  a  man  of  his  intellectual  capacity 
this  is  a  slightly  ridiculous  exercise?” 

TLS  p510  Je  9  ’66  650w 


MACPHERSON,  MARGARET.  Ponies  for  hire: 
il.  by  Robert  Packer.  191p  $3.50  Harcourt 


Ponies — Stories 


67-2902 


On  the  Scottish  Island  of  Skye  “Roddy,  who 
had  done  the  major  work  on  the  croft  since  his 
father’s  death  six  years  before,  needed  a  trac¬ 
tor.  This  meant  selling  the  highland  pony 
Moodie,  since  a  Macleod  never  bought  anything 
unless  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  in  full, 
and  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  world  of 
[hisj  twelve-year-old  (sister]  Klrsty.  When 
renting  rooms  to  tourists  became  necessary, 
Kirsty  had  no  idea  that  uncongenial,  sickly 
Nick,  son  of  the  first  tenants,  would  become 
her  partner  in  pony  trekking— selling  pony 
rides,  hiick  himselt,  bored,  unhappy,  afraid  of 
horses,  would  have  been  even  more  disbeliev¬ 
ing.  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  six  to  seven.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


MACPHERSON,  C.  B.  The  real  world  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  (The  Massey  lectures,  1965)  67p  $2 
Oxford 

321.8  Democracy  [66-70816] 

A  professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto  dis¬ 
cusses,  in  lectures  originally  broadcast  bv  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Company,  “democracy 
in  a  general  sense  sufficient  to  include  the  Com¬ 
munist  variety,  the  various  forms  evolving  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  plus  the  form  known 
in  the  Western  world.  He  shows  that  all  these 
forms  have  goals  and  other  aspects  in  com¬ 
mon.  He  distinguishes  the  Western  democracies 
from  others  by  their  concentration  on  civU  lib¬ 
erties.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  the  past  perform¬ 
ance  of  Western  democracies  [o,nd  concludes] 
.  .  .  with  criticism  of  their  recent  performance.” 
(Choice) 


“A  minor  intellectual  delight.  .  .  .  Reading 
Macpherson’ s  book  is  very  much  like  discussing 
the  political  condition  of  the  world  with  an 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Broderick 

Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  230w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  40w 

j?-  the  Scottish 

Highljmds  setting  is  so  vivid,  the  problems  are 
worked  out  so  realistically,  and  the  characters 
drawn  so  well  that  the  story  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Girls  looking  for  horse  stories  will 

which  has  far  more 
depth  than  the  usual  horse  story.”  R.  H  v 
Horn  Bk  43:348  Je ’67  170w 
“This  new  novel  features  disappointingly  ba- 
.  .  .  is  wholesome  but 
'  ,*  dour,  effete,  and  a  victim 

‘  •  fThere  isj  a  tedious  round  of 

rides  and  of  one  patched-up  argument  after 
another  between  the  two  children.  The  book  is 
long,  gemrally  pointless,  and  lacking  in  interest 
even  for  horse  fanciers.”  Elinor  Cullen 
Llbrary  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 
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MACQUARRIE,  JOHN.  God-talk;  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  logic  of  theology. 
255p  $6  HaiTDer 

291.2  Religion  and  language.  Conununication 
(Theology)  67-14933 

A  discussion  by  a  professor  of  tlieology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminarj',  New  iTork.  of 
the  need  for  clarity  in  the  logic  of  theological 
discourse.  There  are  chapters  “coyeririg  mod¬ 
ern  theology.  Continental  existentialism,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  empiricism  and  logical  analysis.” 
tPublisher’s  note)  Index  of  names.  Index  of 
subjects. 


"Macquarrie  identifles  ‘Being’  with  God.  .  .  . 
[Noting]  both  that  there  is  no  Being  apart 
from  existence  and  that  Being  is  an  otherness 
hidden  therein,  he  claims  justification  for 
theological  language.  .  .  .  'I'here  is  much  else 
in  Macquarrie’s  book  (e.g.,  discussions  of 
theology  and  logical  empiricism;  language  and 
interpretation;  mythology,  symbolism  and 
paradox)  that  is  both  interesting  and  helpful, 
but  1  would  suggest  that  the  book's  importance 
lies  in  the  attempt  to  provide  a  basis  for  tlie 
language  of  theology  in  the  ontology  of 
Heidegger.  ...  I  would  suggest  that  no  lan¬ 
guage  about  God  .  .  .  makes  much  sense  un¬ 
less  it  is  expressed  in  a  renewed  situation  of 
vital  faith.  The  fundamental  task  for  theology 
accordingly  is  .  .  .  analysis  of  the  context 
which  alone  can  give  authenticity  to  what 
it  has  to  say.”  J.  R.  Williams 

Christian  Century  84:1463  N  15  ’67 

700w 


“More  theological  than  James  A  Martin’s 
New  Dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  Theology 
[BRD  1967],  the  author  actually  undertakes 
some  case  studies  in  theological  discourse.  .  .  . 
[He]  also  smmnarizes  in  his  accustomed  lucid 
manner  different  theologians’  views  on  language, 
and  presents  a  sophisticated  triadic  analysis  of 
the  way  in  which  language  works.  ...  It  is 
here — in  the  philosophical  analysis — that  Mac- 
Quarrie  is  found  wanting.  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
deficiencies  .  .  .  however  the  book  has  merits 
which  outshine  them  It  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  find  his  way 
around  that  region  where  theology,  meta¬ 
physics  and  language  must  inevitably  inter¬ 
twine.  ’  ’  David  Burrell 

Commonweal  87:451  Ja  12  ’68  550w 


"[The  author]  attempts  to  show  how  the 
Christian,  living  in  this  modern  scientific  and 
philosophical  culture,  can  move  from  colloquial 
language  to  meaningful  language  and  engage 
in  ‘God-talk.’  His  work  shows  the  effects  of 
existential  philosophy  on  theological  language. 
Recommended  for  libraries  with  extensive 
theological  collections  or  which  are  deficient 
in  liberal,  existential  theology.”  Shildes  John¬ 
son 

Library  J  92:2580  J1  ’67  lOOw 


“The  technical  competence  and  judicious 
precision  with  which  the  author  examines 
the  nature  of  theological  languag'e  tends  to 
inspire  the  reader  with  confidence  in  his  final 
opinion — expressed,  with  diffidence,  at  the  end 
of  the  book — that  such  language  is  not  merely 
an  instrument  for  obliquely  describing  certain 
subjective  or  merely  anthropological  phenom¬ 
ena.  but  refers  "to  a  transhuman  Reality  that 
embraces  our  existences  and  meets  them  in 
grace  and  judgment.’  ”  R.  C.  Den  tan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  26  ’67  330w 


MACQUARRIE,  JOHN.  Studies  in  Christian  ex¬ 
istentialism;  lectures  and  essays.  278p  ?6 

Westminster  press 

230  Theology.  Existentialism  66-21808 


The  author,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  presents  a  col¬ 
lection  of  lectures  and  writings  on  theology. 
“The  pieces  have  been  arranged  in  a  definite 
sequence  which  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Part  I 
serves  as  an  introduction  and  defends  the  kind 
of  approach  to  theology  which  is  developed  in 
the  remainder  of  the  book.  Part  II  discusses  the 
philosophical  presuppo.sitions  of  this  approach, 
while  Part  III  develops  the  conception  of  an 
existential  method  in  theology.  Part  IV  con¬ 
siders  .  the  claims  of  some  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches.  Finally,  Part  V  applies  the  theologi¬ 
cal  conceptions  that  have  been  developed  to 
specific  (Jliristian  doctrines.’/  (Pref)  Some  of 
these  pieces  have  appeared  in  various  periodi¬ 
cals.  Index. 


”  [Macquarrie]  reflects  the  work  of  other 
major  existentialist  thinkers,  and  .  .  his 

thought  is  both  representative  and  up  to  date. 

[His  book]  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
itiop  to  the  contemporary  theological  scene. 


.  .  .  It  serves  as  an  excellent  Introduction  to 
and  summary  of  the  major  themes  of  existen¬ 
tialist  theology.  .  .  .  [Moreover,]  it  is  a  genuine 
novelty  to  I’ead  a  British  existentialist  .  .  . 
who  has  read  some  of  tlie  main  contributors 
to  that  other  important  contemporary  philo¬ 
sophical  movement,  linguistic  analysis.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  [his]  anti-insular  tone,  Macquar¬ 
rie’s  writing  manifests  tlie  concern  for  clarity 
which  so  often  characterizes  British  theology 
and  philosophy.  That  this  is  something  of  real 
value  should  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
sought  to  cut  through  the  verbal  jungle  of 
continental  existentialist  thinkers!”  J.  H.  Gill 

Christian  Century  84:237  P  22  ’67  2200w 
“  [This  book]  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
thoughtful  person  in  a  ‘religious’  vocation. 
Light  shines  from  every  page.  Particularly 
illuminating  is  the  explanation  of  ‘grace’  In 
terras  of  existence.  The  examinations  of 
Braithwaite,  'I’eilhard  de  Chardin,  Karl  Rahner, 
and  others  suggests  a  unity  in  the  theological 
enterprise  which  is  not  all  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer.  The  thematic  unity  which 
Macquarrie  gives  to  the  many  diverse  interests 
of  existential  theology  recommends  the  book 
as  well  as  the  position.  .  .  .  He  is  the  author 
of  An  Existentialist  Theologj’’  [BRD  1956].” 
R.  L.  Pei'kins 

Library  J  91:6089  D  15  ’66  130w 


MACQUEEN,  JOHN,  ed.  The  Oxford  book  of 
Scottish  verse;  chosen  by  John  MacQueen 
and  Tom  Scott.  633p  $10.60  Oxford 
821  Scottish  poetry — Collections  [66-68550] 
The  purpose  of  the  editors  “is  to  lay  the 
greater  emphasis  on  verse  written  in  Scots  as 
opposed  to  English  .  .  .  [and]  to  make  as  full 
and  balanced  a  collection  as  possible  [in  order] 
.  .  .  to  give  as  fair  a  representation  to  verse 
written  before  1603  as  to  that  which  came  aft¬ 
erwards.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This  volume  in¬ 
cludes  authors  from  the  thirteenth  century  up 
to  those  born  before  1930.  Indexes  of  authors 
and  first  lines. 


“[This]  is  the  only  anthology  with  liberal  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  greats:  Robert  Henryson,  William 
Dunbar,  .  .  .  Burns.  But  Hugh  MacDiarmid  de¬ 
serves  more  than  17  pages.  The  poems  appear 
chronologically  by  author  from  the  13th  century 
to  the  very  contemporary.  The  emphasis  is  on 
poems  of  literary  not  historical  importance.  .  .  . 
Since  the  text  is  not  scholarly,  the  book  is  a 
reading  edition.  Scots  words  are  glossed  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  (inadequately  for  Middle  Scots). 
Even  libraries  which  hold  the  volumes  of  the 
Scottish  Text  Society  should  have  this  book 
for  its  handy.  Intelligent,  and  tasteful  selection, 
and  for  its  150  pages  of  20th-century  Scots 
poetry,  which  is  difficult  to  come  by.” 

Choice  4:538  J1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  G.  S.  Fraser 

Encounter  29:72  S  '67  1550w 
‘‘[This  collection]  is  carefully  chosen  and  ed¬ 
ited  and  presents  the  most  representative  se¬ 
lection  to  date.  It  must  be  considered  the  best 
one-volume  anthology  of  Scottish  verse  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  .  The  binding  and  presswork  are  equal 
to  the  high  standards  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  academic,  public, 
and  school  libraries.”  M.  G.  Harris 

Library  J  92:1629  Ap  16  ’67  200w 
“Messrs  MacQueen  and  Scott  have  done  a 
good  job  with  Scottish  verse  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  a  shaky  one  after  thaL 
There  are  stretches  of  Dunbeir,  Henryson,  Sir 
Davdd  Lindsay,  a  lot  of  ballads,  some  agreeable 
minor  poems  like  the  one  by  Lord  Damley. 
.  .  .  A  footnote  glossary  is  provided.  But  dis¬ 
tinctively  Scottish  poetry  ended  with  Bums, 
and  the  book  goes  on  for  another  200  pages. 
For  at  least  a  century  Scottish  poets  have 
wavei-ed  unhappily  between  an  uncongenial 
standard  English  and  outdated  Scots.  The  ed¬ 
itors  include  devotees  of  Lallans  like  Sydney 
Goodsir  Smith  and  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  poets 
writing  standard  English  and  poets  whose  work, 
like  that  of  Norman  Cameron  and  Kathleen 
Raine,  has  little  connection  with  Scotland.” 
Julian  Symons 

Nev/  Statesman  73:164  P  3  '67  170w 
New  Yorker  43:84  J1  29  ’67  250w 
“The  great  merit  of  this  anthology  Is  that 
it  Is  based  on  a  consensus  that  has  grown  up 
during  the  past  generation’s  rediscovery  of 
Scottish  poetry.  .  .  .  More  than  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  is  given  to  poets  born  since  about 
1880.  This  .smacks  of  an  attempt  to  daze  us 
by  sheer  bulk  and  numbers  into  agreeing  that 
the  Scottish  Renaissance  has  Indeed  been  a 
rebirth.  The  policy  of  letting  each  poet  speak 
through  a  good  handful  of  his  poems  has  let 
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In  all  too  many  substandard  pieces.  .  .  .  [The 
editors]  seem  much  less  sure  in  their  choice 
of  modems  than  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth-century  poets.  .  .  .  [However]  apart 
from  the  gaps,  and  some  mis-editings,  this  is 
a  rich  and  extraordinarily  useful  book." 

TLS  p28  Ja  12  ’67  1200w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxv  summer  ’67  120w 


MCQUIGG,  R.  BRUCE,  jt.  ed.  America’s  schools 
and  churches.  See  Beggs,  D.  W. 


MCWILDAM,  F,  E.  McWllliam.  See  Penrose, 
R.,  ed. 


MADACHY,  JOSEPH  S.  Mathematics  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  251p  U  $6.95  Scribner 
793.7  Mathematical  recreations  66-22667 
A  collection  of  mathematical  puzzles  "from 
brain  teasers  a  novice  can  solve  to  sophisti¬ 
cated  aspects  of  number  theory.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  A  great  part  of  this  material  appeared 
m  Recreational  Mathematics  Magazine,  which 
the  author  edited  until  its  cessation  in  1964. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


MCRA^  BARRY.  The  Jazz  cataclysm.  184p 
$4.95  Barnes,  A.S. 

781.6  Jazz  music.  Jazz  music — Discography 

6'7-13232 

"I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  the  outstand¬ 
ing  jazzmen  of  today  have  not  disinherited  the 
legacies  of  the  pioneers.  Rather  they  have  used 
the  same  vernacular  and  tempered  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  present.  .  .  .  [This  book  is]  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  gradual  change  that  took  place 
throughout  the  fifties.  It  observes  the  jazzman’s 
quest  for  freedom  and  .  .  .  examines  the  style 
of  jazz  known  as  ‘free  form.’  ”  (Introd)  The 
author,  a  critic  for  the  British  Jazz  Journal, 
describes  the  work  of  the  performers  of  this 
period.  Discography.  Index  of  musicians. 


"[The  author]  marshals  plenty  of  adjectives 
in  an  attempt  to  convey  how  the  musicians 
sounded,  but  each  performer  is  pinned  down 
like  a  moth  in  a  museum.  And  while  it  is  un¬ 
derstandable  that  he  skates  a  bit  warily  over 
the  racial  situation,  he  might  have  been  more 
generous  to  European  players.  .  .  .  Yet  one 
looks  in  vaini  .  .  .  for  such  names  as  Joe  Har¬ 
riott  or  John  Stevens  or  Trevor  Watts,  all  of 
them  superior  to  many  of  the  avant-gardists 
who  get  their  paragraph  and  their  clutch  of 
adjectives.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  handy  guide  to 
the  work  of  some  of  the  younger  American 
musicians.”  Charles  Fox 

New  Statesman  74:261  S  1  ’67  210w 
“  ‘The  Jazz  Cataclysm’  is  more  concerned 
with  including  everybody  than  with  reaching  any 
great  depth  about  anybody.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
reveals  nothing  substantially  new  to  those  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  jazz.  Yet  the  writing 
Isn’t  alive  enough  to  interest  those  who  aren’t. 
Superficial  judgments  abound.  .  .  .  [McRae] 
deals  in  history,  biography,  in  the  old  dead  jazz 
way.  He  has  reseai-ched  well,  and  he  knows  how 
to  listen.  I  found  very  few  of  his  judgments 
wrong,  only  insufficient.  .  .  .  While  he  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  avid  fan,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
McRae,  like  so  many  jazz  writers,  fails  to  raise 
his  style  or  content  to  the  level  of  his  subject. 
If  one  wants  facts  and  to  be  pointed  in  the 
right  direction,  the  book  will  serve  the  purpose. 
But  that’s  all.”  Michael  Zv.:erin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  22  ’67  600w 
“Writing  about  sounds  and  styles  is  difficult 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Barry  McRae  is  gift¬ 
ed  in  this  direction.  The  Jazz  Cataclysm  is  a 
pioneering  and  painstaking  introduction,  short 
on  insights  and  too  defensive  when  he  comes 
to  abstract  jazz.  .  .  .  Who  performs  what  Mr. 
McRae  calls  ‘Stirling  work’  is  finally  as  irrele¬ 
vant  as  a  fan- rating;  much  more  relevant  Is 
his  careful  documentation  of  the  changes  in  the 
Jazz  Messeiigers  and  Mingus  groups,  and  his 
account  of  Sonny  Rollins’s  career.  The  actual 
significance  of  Rollins’s  ‘Our  Man  in  Jazz’  is 
stated  but  not  analysed,  and  this  is  typical  of 
the  whole  book.” 

TLS  p993  O  19  ’67  750w 


MCSWEENY,  BILL,  jt.  auth. 
Sunday.  See  Holovak.  M. 


Violence  every 


MCVEY,  ruth  T.  The  rise  of  Indonesian  com¬ 
munism.  510p  $10  Cornell  univ.  press 


329.991  Communist  Party  (Indonesia).  Com¬ 
munism — Indonesia  65-13205 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Van  Der  Kroef 

Am  Hist  R  72:1468  J1  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Douglas  Mendel 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:545  Je  '67  500w 
Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Willner 

World  Pol  19:500  Ap  ’67  3950w 


“'rhe  mathematics  required  for  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  much  more  than  basic  high  school 
material,  and  the  book  is  very  well  suited  for 
liberal  arts  students.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
a  general  reading  collection;  especially  useful 
to  those  planning  to  teach  junior  and  senior 
high  school  grades.” 

Choice  4:450  Je  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
“Sophisticated  and  advanced  devotees  of 
mathematical  diversions  will  find  this  volume 
Interesting.  The  author  has  avoided  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  problem-and-solution  book  of  puzzles, 
although  there  is  one  such  chapter.  Instead, 
he  makes  a  serious  effort  to  present  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  recreational  mathematics.  .  .  . 
Where  solutions  are  possible  and  known  they 
are  included.  Otherwise,  the  author  presents 
enough  information  to  stimulate  the  i-eader’s 
own  creative  efforts  toward  solutions.”  Daniel 
Pliilllps 

Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Plarry  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p69  S  10  ’67  160w 


MADDEN,  WILLIAM  A.  Matthew  Arnold;  a 
study  of  the  aesthetic  temperament  in  Vic¬ 
torian  England.  242p  $6  Ind.  univ.  press 
828  Arnold,  Matthew  66-63868 

This  volume  will  “attempt  to  trace  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  writings  one  phase  of  a 
process  which  influenced  most  of  the  literature 
of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  centurj.”  the 
emergence  of  the  belief  that  the  aesthetic 
conscmusness  was  capable  of  organizing  and 
transfiguring  the  whole  of  human  experience.” 
(Pref)  Index. 


in  this  respectable  book  [the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  synthesize]  Ai-nold’s  formative 
years,  influences  upon  him  (literai-y  and  per¬ 
sonal),  and  his  literaiy  evolution.  .  .  .  He 
attempts  to  balance  a  moralistic  view  of  the 
poet  ‘by  showing  that  Arnold’s  moralitv  needs 
to  be  interpreted  within  the  context  both  of 
his  mid- Victorian  environment  and  of  his 
aesthetic  temperament  and  training,  which 
TOnditioned  his  response  to  that  environment.’ 
Professor  Madden’s  book  lacks  unity,  and  he 
often  presents  poetry  without  sufficient  ex- 
plication.  The  value  of  his  critical  approach 
questioned:  it  is  not  always  made 
clear  how  the  personal  and  literary  influences 
help  us  to  understand  Arnold’s  poems,  the 
words  on  the  page.  Recommended  for  libraries 
serving  literary  scholars.”  D.  B.  Schneider 
Library  J  92:1934  My  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Goode 

New  Statesman  74:734  N  24 ’67  450w 
A  great  mound  of  evidence  in  biographies, 
reminiscences  and  collections  of  letters  makes 
clear  that  the  circle  of  Matthew 
Arnoffi  3  friends  and  acquaintances  did  not 
Include  m^y  who  in  the  normal  sense  of  the 
word  would  be  labelled  ‘aesthetes’.  .  .  [But] 
Mr.  Madden’s  central  thesis,  which  ’is  un- 
persuasive  for  all  the  ingenuity  with  whiSi 
U  IS  stated,  is  really  only  a  peg.  Divorced 
hook  becomes  a  shrewd 
and  jiffiicious  study  of  Arnold’s  temperament. 
•  •  Lorapression,  abstract  language,  and  the 
much  that  is  both  familiar  and 
in.poi  tant  in  our  estimate  of  Arnold  as  a 
literary  and  social  critic  limit  the  availability 
In  these  chapters— they  are 
not  for  the  general  reader  or  undergraduate 
Arnold  specialist.  Specialists  will 
Mr.  Madden’s  con- 
clusions.  but  they  will  respect  his  sober  grasp 
of  broad  critical  issues,  customary  fairness  in 
argument,  and  contempt  for  showiness  (the 
ol^a  ffiodder)  appearing  something 

TLS  pl058  N  9  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  K.  Davis 

Va  Q  R  44:155  winter  ’68  500w 
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MADISON,  CHARLES  A.  Book  publlshins  In 
America.  628p  $12.60  McGraw 

668.8  Publishers  and  publishing:  66-18477 

“As  aji  editor  and  as  a  writer  .  .  .  [the 
author  describes]  the  emergence  of  book  pub¬ 
lishing  from  its  haphazard  18th-century  begin¬ 
nings  to  its  present  stata  .  .  .  [He]  indicates 
the  individual  character  of  different  houses  and 
their  scope.  His  emphasis  is  .....  .  on  the 
cultural  aspect  of  the  enterprise,  and  .  .  . 
consideration  is  given  to  publishing  as  a  de¬ 
veloper  of  literatiu-e.  While  the  records  and 
record-breakers  are  .  .  .  included,  the  main 
stress  of  the  book  is  on  [an]  examination  of 
[the]  history  [of  the  trade],”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology  of  publishing  events.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Silver 

Am  Lit  39:266  My  ’67  750w 
Choice  4:967  N  ’67  160w 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:141  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  P.  S.  Boyer 

J  Am  Hist  64:166  Je  '67  400w 
“This  book  is  weU  written  and  carefully  re¬ 
searched.  .  .  .  The  wide  scope  of  the  work 
necessitated  certain  omissions,  notably  the  his¬ 
tory  of  technical  developments  in  American 
book  publishing,  and  in  this  area  Mr.  Madison’s 
book  is  less  valuable  than  Lehmann-Haupt’s 
Book  in  America  [BRD  19511.  Despite  these 
shortcomings,  the  book  provides  us  with  a  good 
survey  of  the  history  of  American  book  publish¬ 
ing,  ajid  is  recommended  for  academic,  public 
and  school  libraries.”  M.  H.  Harris 

Library  J  91:59.53  D  1  ’66  ISOw 
“Madison’s  history  of  this  fascinating  field 
Is  useful  but  vmsatlsfactory.  A  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  collected,  but  the  writing  is 
rarely  better  than  pedestrian  and  is  sometimes 
Inept.  ...  In  matters  of  insight,  the  end 
for  which  one  presumably  accumulates  data. 
Madison  tend.s  to  be  myopic.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  examination  of  the  reasons  why  the  US 
joined  those  countries  that  issue  many  new 
books  in  hard  covers  Instead  of  those  coun- 
trie.s  that  issue  most  new  books  in  paper 
covers.  .  .  .  Nor  does  [he]  explore  the  general 
migration  of  publishing  to  New  York  .  .  . 
[or]  the  American  passion  for  encyclopedias 
and  compendiums.  on  which  passion  a  number 
of  firms  were  founded.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 
New  Repub  155:24  N  6  ’66  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:110  N  12  ’66  20w 
TLS  P10S7  N  16  ’67  1600w 
“Utterly  unpretentious  and  devoid  of  literary 
polish,  this  ia  a  book  whose  defects  become 
virtues.  .  .  .  More  of  an  encyclopedia  than 
a  .  .  .  history,  the  book  is  an  impoitant 
reference  work  for  the  literary  historian.  Here 
is  quick  Information  on  author-publisher  rela¬ 
tions,  promotion  techniques,  best  sellers,  at¬ 
titudes  of  gentleman  (aind  rogue)  publishers, 
and  mergers.  There  are  weaknesses — ^a  mere  ten 
page.s  on  the  current  ‘paperback  explosion’  and 
no  thorough  treatment  of  such  new  corporate 
giants  as  the  Times  Mirror  Company.  But  the 
book  overall,  with  severed  useful  appendixes, 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  reference 
volume.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xliil  winter  ’67  130w 


MADISON,  FRANK,  A  view  from  the  floor,  the 
journal  of  a  U.S.  Senate  page  boy.  158p  U 
$4.95  Prentice-Hall 

328.73  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government — 1953-1961  67-24025 

’The  author,  who  was  appointed  a  Senate 
page  in  1956,  “views  the  Senate  as  a  place 
of  ‘dramatic  confrontations  between  good  and 
evil,’  and  measures  it  by  its  ‘capacity  to 
combine  extremes  in  incongruities — quaintness 
and  grandeur,  genius  and  stupidity.’  His  .  .  . 
impression  is  of  ‘the  inexhaxistible  variety 
and  vitality  of  the  institution,  its  resilience 
and  resourcefulness.’  Mr.  Madison  fills  his  ac¬ 
count  with  familiar  names.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  most  readable  account,  afford¬ 
ing  an  intimate  insight  into  the  day-by-day 
workings  of  the  Senate.”  H.  M.  Burns 
Library  J  92:2790  Ag  ’67  ISOw 
“[A]  refreshingly  frank  and  often  entertaining 
diary.  In  commenting  on  Senate  members  and 
staff,  [Madison]  uses  some  initials  when  the 
names  might  be  forgotten  or  when  a  particular¬ 
ly  acid  and  personal  comment  is  made.  But  for 
the  most  part — and  for  the  most  important 
figures — no  punches  are  pulled.  .  .  .  Anecdotes 


about  eminent  political  personalities  are  amus¬ 
ing,  but  more  impressive  are  the  author’s  in¬ 
telligent  and  mature  analyses  of  legislation  and 
the  disclosures  he  makes  about  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate.  ...  A  thoroughly  interesting 
and  occasionally  provocative  book.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  60:50  N  11  ’67  160w  [TA] 


MADSEN,  DAVID.  The  national  university: 
enduring  dream  of  the  USA.  178p  $7.5(1 

Wayne  state  univ.  press 
378.73  Education,  Higher.  Education — U.S. 

66-22036 

The  author  traces  the  events  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  national  university  in  the 
United  States,  from  proposals  hi  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  to  the  foundation  charter¬ 
ed  in  1961  to  study  the  prospects  for  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  United  States.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Kayser 

Am  Hist  R  73:219  O  ’67  240w 
“Madsen  has  written  a  clear,  intelligent — 
though  greatly  overpriced — monograph.  .  .  .  But 
Ills  book  is  not  alive  enough  to  broader  political 
and  cultural  trends.  He  properly  emphasizes 
the  role  of  states-rights  thinking  in  dampening 
the  national  university  proposal  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  but  he  does  not  explore  pop¬ 
ular  anti-intellectualism  as  another  major 
source  of  hostility.  .  .  .  Nor  is  Madsen  suf¬ 
ficiently  alert  to  the  peculiar  role  of  the  promo¬ 
ter  in  schemes  such  as  this  one.  .  .  .  Madsen 
also  assumes  a  national  university  would  have 
been  a  good  thing.  Not  sharing  the  scholar’s 
or  artist’s  doubts,  he  disregards  the  dangers  of 
an  official  cultural  establishment.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  book,  though  reasonable  and  in¬ 
formative,  lacks  something  in  historical  imagi¬ 
nation.”  L.  R.  Veysey 

J  Am  Hist  54:395  S  ’67  340w 
“Although  the  author  recognizes  that  most 
of  the  functions  that  a  national  university 
might  have  performed  have  been  taken  over 
by  other  institutions,  his  speculations  on  what 
might  have  been  and,  indeed,  might  still  be. 
are  intriguing.  The  copious  documentation  and 
an  extensive  bibliography  help  to  make  this 
book  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  American  educational  endeavor.  It  is  well 
Indexed.  The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  both 
the  informed  layman  and  the  professional  edu¬ 
cator.”  J.  C.  MacCampbell 

Library  J  91:6078  D  15  ’66  140w 
“The  author  discusses  and  compares  the 
various  plans  in  more  detail  than  has  been 
done  in  any  earlier  treatment.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
efforts  since  1900  are  reported  less  fully  than 
the  evidence  would  permit.  .  .  .  For  historical 
background  this  is  a  useful  book,  but  to  evalu¬ 
ate  current  proposals  more  will  be  needed.” 
R.  D.  Calkins 

Science  166:1724  Je  30  ’67  270w 


MAGDOL,  EDWARD.  Owen  Lovejoy:  abolition¬ 
ist  in  Congress.  493p  $10  Rutgers  univ.  press 
326  Lovejoy,  Owen.  Slavery  in  the  U.S. 

67-13075 

The  subject  of  this  biography  witnessed,  as  a 
young  man  in  1837,  “the  murder  of  his  brother 
Elijah  by  a  proslavery  mob  in  southern  Illinois, 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death  near  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
abolition  of  the  ‘peculiar  institution.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  substantial  and  hard-worked 
study.  .  .  .  [Lovejoy]  bridged  the  moral  aboli¬ 
tionists  and  those  who  ultimately  forged  the 
Republican  Party.  .  .  .  [His]  Congressional  ca¬ 
reer  reveals  Radical  Republicanism  in  one  of 
its  most  attractive  forms.  Generally  useful  for 
libraries,  [this  book’s]  combination  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  skill  and  sound  research  serves  students 
of  the  time.” 

Choice  4:748  S  ’67  120w 


Christian  Century  84:785  Je  14  ’67  80w 
“Magdol  has  been  conscientious  in  gathering 
materials,  and  his  journalistic  training  makes 
for  a  clear  exposition.  His  book  is  mainly 
political,  but  enough  is  said  to  permit  insights 
Into  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  men  like 
Lovejoy.  .  .  .  The  author  is  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  professional  historians.  .  .  . 
[His  book]  is  no  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
slavery  or  antislavery.  It  is,  rather,  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  attitudes  which  embodied  a 
deep  hatred  of  slavery  and  commitment  to  its 
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MAGDOL,  EDWARD — Continued 
practical  extermination.  .  .  .  Magdol  is  to  be 
thanlted  for  his  labors;  his  book  will  serve  his¬ 
torians  concerned  about  a  national  ectuation 
of  complex,  sometimes  troublesome  questions.” 
Liouis  Filler 

J  Am  Hist  54:666  D  ’67  340w 


MAGRATH,  C.  PETER.  Yazoo:  law  and 
politics  in  the  new  republic;  the  case  of 
Fletcher  v.  Feck.  243p  $6  Brown  univ.  press 
340  New  England  Mississippi  Land  Com¬ 
pany.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  66-19584 

"The  Yazoo  issue  had  its  roots  in  a  gigantic, 
fraudulent  speculation  in  western  lands  that 
grew  into  a  political  and  constitutional  cause 
aelebre  during  the  formative  years  of  the 
American  republic.  .  .  .  For  probably  the  first 
time  a  large  and  v/ell-organized  pres¬ 
sure  group  lobbied  a  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  Yazooists  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mississippi  Land  Company  were  very  likely 
the  first  organized  group  to  see  the  Supreme 
Court  ...  as  an  institution  that  might  be  a 
source  of  valuable  political  decisions.  .  .  .  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall’s  opinion  broke  new  con¬ 
stitutional  ground  and  became  a  leading 
precedent  for  regulating  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  government  and  business  during  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century.”  (Pref)  Appendixes 
reprint  contemporary  documents  relating  to  the 
controversy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Morris 

Am  Hist  R  72:1487  J1  ’67  550w 


"As  Magrath  shows  in  this  tersely  written 
book,  the  Yazoo  controversy  was  a  political 
'hot  potato’  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  ...  It  also  involved  sectional  antago¬ 
nism  and  a  Federal-state  confrontation  over 
Indian  affairs  and  land  policy,  issues  and  par¬ 
ticipants  come  alive  in  this  book.  Magi-ath 
stresses  the  influences  of  nationalism  and  the 
dominant  Hamiltonian  philosophy  as  determin¬ 
ing  tire  decision  of  the  Marshall  Court.  Not 
only  was  the  obligation  of  contracts  upheld, 
but  the  Federal  Government  granted  $5,600,000 
of  U.,S.  stock  certificates  to  the  ‘innocent  vic¬ 
tims.’  ” 


Choice  4:88  Mr  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Roper 

J  Am  Hist  54:122  Je  ’67  500w 
“Professor  Magrath  has  not  merely  written  a 
‘revision’  of  a  famous  constitutional  case;  his 
book  is  an  important  and  elegant  explication 
of  the  legal,  political  and  economic  problems 
that  came  to  a  head  in  one  of  the  most  famous, 
if  not  most  innovating,  decisions  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall.  For  many,  tlie  decision  of  the 
Court  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck  was  one  of  the  but¬ 
tresses  being  erected  round  property  and  hon¬ 
est  dealing  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  it  was 
an  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Court  almost 
as  important  as  Marbury  v.  Madison.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Magrath  will  not  quite  accept  the  equat¬ 
ing  of  this  rather  squalid  case  to  the  claim  of 
future  power  made  in  the  most  famous  of  the 
Marshall  decisions.” 

TLS  p896  S  29  ’66  420w 


MAHONEY,  TOM.  The  great  merchants;  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  retail  institutions  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  them  great,  by  Tom  Mahoney 
and  Leonard  Sloane.  new  &  enl  ed  374p  $6.95 
Harper 

658.87  Retail  trade.  Department  stores 

67-11328 

The  book  expands  and  brings  up  to  date 
sketches  in  the  original  edition  (BRD  1955)  on 
the  development  of  twenty-two  retail  institu¬ 
tions  in  North  America.  Index. 


“Since  the  stories  are  all  by  definition  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  they  are  prize  packages  of  glitter¬ 
ing  and  gratifying  facts.  But  they  have  small 
value  as  success  studies;  and  the  book  itself  is 
ill  titled,  dealing  far  more  with  great  businesses 
than  great  merchants.  This  is  not  important; 
what  is,  I  think,  is  the  facile  handling  of  the 
people  and  projects  involved.  .  .  .  These  fat 
fortunes  often  make  curiously  thin  storytell¬ 
ing:  the  book’s  chief  virtue  is  the  picturesque 
useless  information  it  offers,  and  the  envv  its 
statistics  can  arouse.”  Louis  Kronenberger 
Atlantic  220:100  S  ’67  800w 
“Material  on  the  Singer  Company,  Sears, 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  Neiman-Marcus.  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  and  other  great  retail  institutions. 
There  is  even  a  chapter  on  Korvette  and  simi¬ 
lar  discount  houses.  Replace  the  old  edition 
With  this  new  one.” 

Library  J  92:357  Ja  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 


MAICHEL,  KAROL,  comp.  Soviet  and  Russian 
newspapers  at  the  Hoover  institution:  a  cata¬ 
log.  See  Stanford  university.  Hoover  institu¬ 
tion  on  war,  revolution,  and  peace 


MAILER,  NORMAN.  Cannibals  and  Christians 
Lessays,  poems  and  stories].  397p  $5.95  Dial 
press 

808.88  66-12831 

For  descriptive  Jiote,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Critic  25:80  Ja  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Ap  20  ’67  500w 
Va  Q  R  43:xc  spring  '67  90w 


MAILER,  NORMAN.  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 
a  novel.  208p  $4.95  Putnam 

67-23133 

The  narrator  of  this  novel  is  D.  J.,  an  eight¬ 
een-year-old  disc  jockey  in  Dallas,  Texas  who 
with  his  father.  Rusty  and  friend  Tex  go  bear 
hunting  in  Alaska.  D.  J.  and  'Tex  are  destined 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  Hence  the  title.  The  book 
is  divided  into  “Intro  Beeps”  and  "Chaps.” 
The  "Intro  Beeps”  contain  station  identifica¬ 
tion  and  messages  from  sponsors.  The  eleven 
"Chaps”  lecord  the  story. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  117:356  S  30  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:143  O  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

Book  World  pi  S  10  ’67  2S50w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  ’67 
380w 


Reviewed  by  James  Toback 

Commentary  44:68  O  ’67  8500w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt 
Commonweal  87:338  D  8  '67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  92:3056  S  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  C.  T.  Samuels 

Nation  205:405  O  23  ’67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Nichols 
Nat  R  19:1216  O  31  ’67  lOoOw 


"Coarse,  violent,  scatological,  [the  book]  often 
sounds  as  if  it  were  the  text  of  an  underground 
LP,  but  there  is  no  bad  faith  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  book  of  great  integrity.  All 
the  old  qualities  are  here.  Mailer’s  remarkable 
feeling  for  the  sensory  event,  the  detail,  ‘the 
way  it  was,’  his  power  and  energy.  Among  the 
new  qualities  there  is  a  certain  directness,  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  fuss.  In  the  canon  of  Mailer’s  works 
the  new  book  is  a  departure;  it  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  The  American  Dream 
[BRD  1965] :  rather,  it  has  the  angular  integrity 
of  Bai’bary  Shore  [BliD  1951]  (a  maligned  book) 
and  more  verve  than  anything  by  Mailer  since 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead  [BRD  1948].”  Denis 
Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  S  28  ’67  1600w 
“Since  the  action  of  the  book  serves  as  a 
prelrminary  to  the  hero  and  his  buddy  em¬ 
barking  for  Vietnam,  it  might  be  described  as 
a  sexual  obstacle  course  in  the  basic  training 
camp  of  contemporary  life.  Every  page  is 
studded — the  word  is  used  advisedly — with  sex¬ 
ual  references,  generally  boasts  or  threats.  .  .  . 
As  ,a  work  of  literature,  this  is  not  worthy  of 
Mailer.  Even  after  ‘An  American  Dream,’  it’s 
a  nightmare.  Still,  a  book  by  Mailer  is  news; 
the  rock  he  throws  usually  has  a  message 
wrapped  around  it.  Because  he  experiences 
ideas  instead  of  thinking  them,  his  messages 
are  not  always  clear,  but  they  are  almost  al¬ 
ways,  interesting  enough  to  repay  the  effort.  If 
one  listens  to  what  this  book  says,  an  admitted- 
IX  old-fashioned  procedure,  it  goes  something 
like  this:  America’s  frustrated  sexuality — homo 
or  hetero— crystallizes  in  a  murderous  im¬ 
pulse  which  we  palm  off  on  the  world  as  foreign 
policy.  .  .  .  ‘Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam?’  may  be 
a  third-rate  work  of  art,  but  it’s  a  first-rate 
outrage  to  our  sensibilities.”  Anatole  Brovard 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  17  ’67  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Kroll 

Newsweek  70:100  S  IS  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Sarel  Eimerl 

Reporter  37:42  O  19  ’67  1850w 
“[This  book]  strikes  me  not  as  a  hoax  but 
as  a  lark,  a  book  that  Mailer,  in  his  perhaps 
peiwerse  way,  got  a  kick  out  of  writing.  .  . 
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Why  do  we — why  do  I — go  on  bothering  with 
Norman  Mailer?  Not  merely  because  he  once 
had  talent,  but  because  he  still  has  it.  There 
are  passages  in  this  book  that  nobody  else 
could  have  written — as  well  as  passages  that, 
I  hope,  nobody  else  would  have  written.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  air  of  extemporization 
about  even  the  good  passages,  but  sometimes, 
when  his  Joycean  puns  are  going  well  or  he 
is  talcing  off  the  idiom  of  business  and  govern¬ 
ment,  Mailer  is  brilliant.  The  desdblptive  pas¬ 
sages,  too,  though  some  of  them  are  satirical¬ 
ly  purple,  at  times  come  off  remarkably  well. 
Mailer  has  grown  a  great  deal  in  power  of 
language  since  he  wrote  The  Naked  and  the 
Dead.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:39  S  16  ’67  llOOw 


M AKRI YAN N IS,  JOHN.  The  memoirs  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Makriyannls,  1797-1864;  ed.  and  tr.  by 
H.  A.  Lidderdale;  foreword  by  C.  M.  Wood- 
house.  234p  pi  maps  $7.20  Oxford 


B  or  92  Greece,  Modern — History  66-74119 
.  or  Long  John,  was  born  in 

1797  m  Roumeli,  central  Greece.  He  fought 
as  an  irregular  captain  throughout  the  Greek 
Revolution,  in  West  Greece,  the  Peloponnese 
and  Attica.  After  the  Greek  state  was  set  up 
he  .  pursued  a  mainly  cantankerous  course  in 
politics,  his  greatest  achievement  being  the 
coup  d'dtat  of  September,  1843,  which  imposed 
a  constitution  on  King  Otho.  He  died  in  1864 
and  his  memoirs  were  not  published  imtil  1907.” 
(TLSl 


[This  translation  of  the  memoirs]  is  greeted 
with  welcome  and  disappointment.  They  axe 
welcomed  because  they  fill  a  gap,  and  because 
they  are  sympathetically  edited  and  translated 
by  H.  A.  Lidderdale.  The  disappointment  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  incomplete,  con¬ 
taining  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  Greek 
original,  and  that  the  editor  does  not  make 
a  valid  ai-gument  for  the  criteria  for  his  omis¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Moreover,  [he]  fails  to  establish 
the  signiflcance  of  Makriyannls  as  an  historic 
figure.” 

Choice  4:82  Mr  '67  ISOw 
Review'ed  by  C.  W.  Crawlej^ 

Engl  Hist  R  82:853  O  '67  330w 
“For  a  study  of  men  in  battle  .  .  .  and  of  the 
emotions  of  a  proud  subject  people  struggling 
against  oppression,  there  is  little  to  equal 
these  Memoirs  in  immediacy  and  vividness. 
.  .  .  [Makriyannls]  was  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  illiterate.  .  .  .  [Yet]  disdaining  such  re¬ 
finements  as  capitals,  accents  and  punctuation, 
he  set  himself  doggedly  to  put  down  his  de¬ 
fence  of  himself  and  his  fellow  irregulars.  The 
resulting  manu.script  ...  is  as  primitively  fresh 
as  if  it  had  been  written  in  Linear  B.  The 
Memoirs  are  as  much  oral  literature  as  the 
poems  that  lie  behind  the  Iliad.  In  fact,  apart 
from  not  being  nietrical,  they  are  almost  oral 
poetry.  .  .  .  [And]  it  is  clear  that  much  tradi¬ 
tion  lies  behind  them.  .  .  [Mr.  Lidderdale’ s 
translation]  is  brilliantly  worthy  of  Its  origi- 

TLS  p665  J1  28  ’66  700w 
“The  publication  of  an  English  translation 
of  these  memoirs  .  .  .  marks  an  Important 
development  in  the  study  of  modern  Greek  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  [The  work]  is  a  unique  record.  Since 
Makriyannls  was  always  more  on  the  fringe  of 
events  rather  than  at  their  center,  the  book  is 
going  to  be  difhcult  for  all  but  the  .specialist; 
still,  the  effort  will  be  well  rewarded.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxx  winter  ’67  130w 


MAKRYGIANNES,  IfiANNES.  See  Makriyannls, 
J. 


er  a  considerable  part  of  that  period  of  pioneer 
research.  .  .  .  [The  diary  contains]  observations 
of  native  life  and  customs,  and  .  .  .  descrip¬ 
tions  of  landscapes.  Many  entries  reveal  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  work  and  the  sources  of  his 
thought.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Some  of  [Malinowski’s]  followers  . 
drowse  on  in  the  memory  of  that  golden  time 
when  Malinowski  was  alive,  and  write  articles 
and  books  eulogizing  their  master.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  this  diary  .  .  .  one  should  read  it  along 
with  these  hagiographies  and  his  own  classic, 
the  Argonauts  of  the  Western  Pacific  [BRD 
1922).  .  .  .  There  is  expurgation  of  some  in¬ 
delicate  passages,  but  though  those  three  in¬ 
triguing  dots  appear  regularly  when  revela- 
tmns  become  most  interesting,  what  is  left 
strangles  the  legend  of  the  hagiographies.  .  .  . 
The  diary  shows  that  Malinowski’s  isolation 
from  civilization  in  the  service  of  anthropolog¬ 
ical  science  was  rather  like  Thoreau’s  commu- 
Wtion  to  Walden  Pond.  ...  it  is  a  disillusion¬ 
ing  experience,  this  looking  into  the  secret 
mind  of  a  great  man.”  John  Greenway 

Book  Week  pl2  Mr  26  ’67  2000w 
“Malinowski  is  known  to  aU  students  of 
anthropology  as  a  charismatic  teacher,  a  master 
fieldworker,  and  the  author  of  several  books  on 
the  Trobriand  Islanders  of  Melanesia.  .  .  .  His 
stature  is  not  diminished  by  these  intimate 
records,  and  yet  one  wonders  at  times  what 
has  been  gained  by  making  them  public.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  one  is  helped  in  evaluating  his 
theoretical  views  by  the  more  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  emotions  which  underlay  his  life- 
work.  However,  an  outsider  to  the  discipline 
of  anthropology  may  feel  baffled  by  the  se¬ 
quence  of  emotions  and  motives  .  .  .  which 
swept  in  rapid  succession  through  the  diarist’s 
heart.  This  book  is  a  human  document  of  the 
first  order,  but  it  is  of  greater  interest  to  the 
student  of  anthropology  than  to  other  readers.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:790  P  15  ’67  270w 

Reviewed  by  Marvin  Harris 

Natur  Hist  76:72  Ag  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Gallagher 

New  Repub  156:24  Je  17  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Clifford  Geertz 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  S  14  ’67  860w 
“Unfortunately,  the  diary  reveals  little  of 
Malinowski’s  intellectual  concerns.  It  is  merely 
a  series  of  disconnected  jottings,  a  repetitive 
chronicle  of  attempts  to  overcome  loneliness, 
hypochondria  and  sexual  urgings.  Because  it 
in  no  way  shows  how  Malinowski  transcended 
his  hardships  or  used  them  to  achieve  great¬ 
er  understanding  of  his  subjects,  the  diary  is 
of  dubious  value.  Besides  satisfying  voyeuristic 
Impulses,  it  unfortunately  may  provide  material 
for  psychoanalytic  parlor  games  in  which  the 
personal  torments  of  the  anthropologist,  taken 
out  of  context,  can  be  used  to  undermine  his 
work.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ap  9  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Middleton 

Sat  R  50:65  Ap  8  ’67  850w 
“Malinowski  was  among  the  very  first  of  all 
cultural  anthropologists  both  to  be  professional 
and  to  undergo  total  Immersion  in  field  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  [His]  diaries  are  the  private  notes 
of  a  man  who  is  alternately  enthralled  and 
tortured  by  himself  and  his  experiences.  They 
foim  one  of  the  most  poignant  records  avail¬ 
able  of  the  personal  horrors  of  what  is  today 
glibly  called  ‘culture  shock.’  ”  Paul  Bohannan 
Science  156.T076  My  26  ’67  600w 
TLS  pl017  O  26  '67  220w 
Yale  R  56;XVI  Je  ’67  600w 


MALAMUTH,  CHARLES,  ed.  Stalin  [new  ed]. 
See  Trotsky,  L. 


M ALCOLMSON,  ANNE,  ed.  William  Blake.  See 
Blake,  W. 


MALINOWSKI,  BRONISLAW,  A  diary  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term:  pref.  by  Valetta 
Malinowska;  introd.  by  Raymond  Firth;  tr. 
by  Norman  Guterman;  index  of  native  terms 
by  Mario  Bick.  315p  $6.96  Harcourt 
B  or  92  63-13506 

“This  volume  present.^  the  diary  of  .  .  .  [the 
anthropologist]  at  a  crucial  time  in  his  career. 
Malinowski’s  major  works  grew  out  of  his 
findings  on  field  trips  to  New  Guinea  and  North 
Melsmesia  from  1914  to  1918.  His  JoumsJs  cov- 


MALINS,  EDWARD. 

literature,  1660-1840. 


English  landscaping  and 
186p  pi  $6.75  Oxford 


820.8  English  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism.  Landscape  gardening.  Nature  In  lit¬ 
erature  66-71525 

The  author  “attempts  to  show  the  connection 
between  landscape  gardening  and  literature, 
particularly  durln.g  the  18th  century  when  such 
writers  as  Pope.  Shenstone,  and  Walpole  wrote 
on  and  practiced  the  art  of  landscape  design 
and  tried  to  incorporate  some  of  the  theories 
into  their  literary  endeavors.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“A  readable  and  enjoyable  study.  .  .  .  The 
chapters  on  Lancelot  Brown  and  the  Repton- 
Payne  Knight  controversy  are  well  executed. 
Perhaps  the  book  suffers  from  Mallns’  desire 
to  cover  too  many  topics.  .  .  .  For  most  stu- 
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WIALINS,  EDWARD — Continued 
dents  on  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level 
it  will  provide  a  more  than  adequate  intro¬ 
duction.  .  .  .  Excellent  plates,  very  complete 
bibliography,  and  good  index." 

Choice  3:1128  F  67  200w 

Economist  219:984  My  28  '66  240w 
“Almost  forty  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Christopher  Hussey  published  The  Picturesque. 
.  .  .  Now  we  have  this  excellent  survey  by  Mr. 
Malins  of  the  more  literary  aspects  of  the 
Picturesque.  It  does  not  in  any  way  supersede 
Mr.  Hussey’s  book;  but  at  several  points  it 
amplifies  and  complements  its  distinguished 
predecessor.  .  .  .  Mr.  Malins  quotes  generously 
from  the  writings  of  [the  poets  from  Milton 
onwards],  and  from  the  works  of  lesser  men 
— ^Richard  Jago’s  Edgehill,  for  Instance,  and 
Dodsley’s  poem  on  The  Leasowes.  Indeed  this 
amplitude  of  quotation  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  features  of  his  book.  ...  We  may 
also  be  grateful  to  [him]  for  giving  us  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  present  state  of  some  notable 
eighteenth-century  landscape  gardens.  .  .  . 

[However]  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
his  factual  inaccuracies.” 

TLS  pS75  S  22  ’66  800w 


MALKOFF,  KARU.  Theodore  Roethke:  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  poetry.  245p  $6.76  Columbia 
univ.  press 

811  Roethke.  Theodore  66-23967 

In  this  “explication  of  the  whole  body  of 
Roethke’ s  poetry,  taken  chronologically,  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  content  than  on  technique. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  many  influences  on 
Roethke’s  development,  in  particular  to  Teats. 
Joyce,  Jung,  Tillich,  and  Jacob  Boehme,’’  (Hi- 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Considered  as  a  handbook  briefly  and  clearly 
laying  out  the  facts  of  Roethke’s  life  and 
work,  this  is  an  expert  job.  .  .  .  Every  teacher 
of  undergraduate  courses  in  modern  poetry  will 
arm  himself  with  this;  it  will  be  indispensable 
to  students  seeking  a  systematic  overview  of 
Roethke’s  work.  An  eclectic  critic,  thoroughly 
informed  in  previous  opinions,  Malkoff  does  not 
rely  upon  notions  of  ineffable  mysticism.  He 
looks  for  what  he  needs  in  Boehme,  Blake, 
Yeats,  and  in  Tillich,  among  others.  He  de¬ 
fends  Roethke’s  imitative  sallies  doughtily.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  do  much  to  open  Roethke  to 
deeper  probing  and  to  counter  argument.’’ 

Choice  4:41  Mr  ’O'?  130w 


“[The  author’s]  critical  approach  Is  methodi¬ 
cal,  disciplined,  and  respectful:  Mr.  Malkoff 
observes  his  own  dictum  that  ‘explication  must 
illuminate  the  poem  without  limiting  its  mean¬ 
ing.’  This  is  a  useful  study  of  a  major  poet 
on  whom  there  is  not  as  yet  much  considered 
critical  material  available.  Recommended  for 
public,  college,  and  high-school  libraries.” 
Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:4664  O  1  '66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:14  S  22  ’66  1300w 


“Mr.  Malkoff’s  thorough  and  scrupulous  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  structural  elements,  the 
philosophical,  spiritual  and  technical  coherences 
of  Roethke’s  poetry,  may  have  a  few  surprises 
for  readers  who  have  taken  the  poet  to  be  as 
haphazard  a  demiurge  as  he  sometimes  liked  to 
appear.  ...  Of  course  an  expanded  Ph.D. 
thesis  like  Mr.  Malkoff’s  is  bound  to  be  a 
trifle  over-solemn,  short  on  response  to  the 
practiced  modesty  and  keen  analogical  wit  .  .  . 
that  made  Roethke  what  he  was.  But  in  all 
large  questions  of  scholarly  conscience  Mr.  Mal¬ 
koff  is  as  trustworthy  a.a  he  is  sympathetic.” 
R.  W.  Flint 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  15  ’67  1300w 
TLS  p215  Mr  16  ’67  430w 


Reviewed  by  David  Ferry 

Va  Q  R  43:169  winter  ’67  600w 


IVI ALLAN,  LLOYD.  It  is  safe  to  smoke.  191p 
$4.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

613.8  Smoking.  Tobacco  habit.  Cigarettes 

66-15239 

This  book,  criticizing  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  report  on  smoking  entitled  Smoking  and 
Health,  includes  a  “series  of  quotes  selected  to 
disprove  the  dangers  of  tobacco  whether  used 
as  cigarettes,  cigars  or  in  pipes.  The  author 
concludes  by  giving  rules  for  safer  smoking 
and  naming  cigarette  brand.s  that  have  filters 
made  of  activated  charcoal  combined  with  cellu¬ 
lose.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:1016  N  ’67  120w 


“A  more  accurate  title  of  this  book  might  be 
‘It  is  safer  to  smoke  than  you  have  been  led 
to  believe.’  [The  author]  has  marshalled  a 
formidable  array  of  counter  arguments  by  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  against  the  statements  made 
in  .  .  .  ‘Smoking  and  Health.’  These  arguments 
are  quoted  from  articles,  interviews,  Senate  in¬ 
vestigations  and  reports  by  scientists,  doctors 
and  research  workers.”  E.  P.  Moody 

Library  J  91:6102  D  15  ’66  140w 
“Malian’s  case  rests  in  good  part  on  an 
experiment  with  single-celled  creatures  called 
paramecia.  He  presents  a  table  showing  that 
they  lived  longest  in  solutions  of  the  smoke  of 
five  brands  whose  cellulose  acetate  filters  are 
supplemented  by  activated  charcoal  filters.  .  .  . 
Although  tone  brand  of  cigarettes]  had,  in 
the  table,  '  given  paramecia  a  longer  stay  of 
execution  than  [another]  .  .  .  Malian  excluded 
[it]  altogether  from  his  confidentially  recom¬ 
mended  list.  They  ‘had  me  coughing  after  the 
third  cigarette,  ‘  he  explains.  ...  It  Is  Safe  'i'o 
Smoke  had  me  coughing  after  the  third  page.” 
Morton  Mintz 

New  Repub  156:28  Mr  25  ’67  1600w 


“Mr.  Malian  repeatedly  uses  the  debater’s 
trick  of  overselling  the  credentials  of  the  few 
researchers  whose  views  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  majority.  ...  it  is  true  that 
there  are  a  few  respected  researchers  who  do 
not  accept  the  casual  relationship  between  smok¬ 
ing  and  ill  health,  and  there  may  be  a  case  for 
that  viewpoint,  but  Mr.  Malian  has  not  made 
it.  What  he's  given  us,  intentionally  or  not,  is 
a  puff  for  the  industry.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  22  ’67  260w 


MALLEA,  EDUARDO.  All  green  shall  perish, 
and  other  novellas  and  stories;  ed.  with  an 
introd.  by  John  B.  Hughes;  tr.  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  editor  and  others.  431p  $7.95 
Knopf 

65-11113 

Contents:  Fiesta  in  November;  All  green 
shall  perish:  Chaves;  Anguish:  The  lost  cause 
of  Jacob  Uber;  The  heart’s  reason:  The  shoes. 


“Senor  Mallea  Is  an  excellent  stylist:  his 
work  is  studded  with  poetic  language,  imagery, 
metaphor,  and  simile.  His  stories,  however, 
are  consistently  depiessing.  They  are  mono¬ 
logue-like  narratives  with  little  or  no  dialogue, 
related  by  omniscient  narrators  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  within  the  consciousness 
of  the  major  characters — at  times,  as  need 
demands,  the  narrator  may  make  forays  into 
the  minds  of  others.  There  is  thus  little  action, 
little  talk,  but  much  introspection.  .  .  .  ‘Fiesta 
in  November,’  ‘Chaves,’  and  ‘The  Shoes’  are 
most  to  this  reader’s  liking.  There  is  more 
action — or  there  seems  to  be  more — than  in 
any  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Mallea  seems  to  want 
his  readers  to  suffer  along  with  his  existential¬ 
ist  creatures,  who  seem  to  wallow  in  their 
misery,  to  enjoy  that  way  of  life.”  O.  A. 
Bouise 

Best  Sell  26:120  Je  15  ’66  370w 

Choice  4:844  O  ’67  160w 


The  characters  in  Mallea’ s  psychological 
fiction  are  apt  to  be  solitary,  toi-mented  fig¬ 
ures,  reaching  out  to  others  inchoately.  They 
fail.  Mallea’s  skill  and  sympathy  make  the 
failure  take  on  universal  meaning.  All  Green 
Shall  Perish  follows  Agata  Cruz’s  path  to 
Insanity  and  evokes  the  solitude  of  the  human 
being  in  a  setting  of  utter  bleakness  and 
desolation.  Plot  is  of  little  significance;  each 
character  becomes  the  vehicle  for  Mallea' s 
ideas  but  all  retain  their  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
translations,  each  by  a  different  person,  are 
excellent.  The  introduction  is  long  and  in¬ 
cisive.  Highly  recommended  for  all  serious 
fiction  collections.”  F.  L.  Cinquemanl 

Library  J  91:2522  My  15  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  74:685  N  17  ’67  240w 
“Mallea’s  characters,  with  their  tense  hopes 
their  mosaic  of  perceptions,  their  frustrated 
attempts  to  make  out  meanings  and  communi¬ 
cate,  remind  us  of  the  sophisticated  characters 
m  an  Antonioni  film.  Their  mixture  of  anguish, 
irony,  helplessness  and  masochism  is  univer- 
sal,  no. matter  how  concretely  Latin  American— 
^gentme-^their  origin  and  environment.  Mal¬ 
lea  s  technique  as  a  novelist  has  evolved  toward 
an  increasing  simplicity.  The  first  novel  of  this 
voUime,  kiesta  in  November,’  .  .  remains 
dated,  not  so  much  by  its  technique  as  by  its 
context.  .  .  .  The  last  novel,  ‘Chaves,’  .  .  is 
terse,  Spartan,  subdued,  understated.  In  be¬ 
tween,  chronologically,  ‘All  Green  Shall  Perish,’ 
Mallea’s  best  novel  (first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spanish  in  1941)  is  also  his  most  trag¬ 
ic  statement  of  the  human  condition:  If  lon^- 
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ness  Is  unbearable,  the  way  out — tenderness, 
sexuality — turns  out  to  be  a  subjective  illusion, 
one  that  leads  to  frustration,  disenchantment 
and  ultimately  despair.”  Manuel  Duran 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  d4  J1  10  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Crow 

Sat  R  50:32  My  27  '67  1200w 
TLS  pl253  D  28  ’67  300w 


IVI ALLET-JORIS,  FRANQOISE.  Signs  and  won¬ 
ders;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Hernia  Briffault. 
408p  $6.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67-13411 

The  story  takes  place  in  1962,  when  refugees 
from  Algeria  were  returning  to  France.  “The 
protagonist,  Nicolas  Ddclusier,  a  writer,  tours 
the  provinces  with  a  young  woman  journalist 
[Marcelle],  looks  in  upon  a  variety  of  people  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  and  tries  to  find  mean¬ 
ing  in  their  lives,  in  his  own  relationship  with 
his  traveling  companion,  or  in  a  revitalization 
of  his  former  attachment  to  members  of  his 
family.  None  of  these  maneuvers  is  successful 
BO  M.  Ldclusier  commits  suicide  rather  than  in¬ 
fect  his  unborn  child  with  his  own  malaise.” 
(Library  J)  Originally  published  in  French  un¬ 
der  the  title  Les  Signes  et  les  Prodlgesl. 


Reviewed  by  Pierre  Courtines 

America  117:95  J1  22  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:103  Ag  ’67  130w 
“Told  in  the  strange  manner  of  most  current 
French  fiction,  the  book  is  a  puzzling  mixture 
of  flashback,  and  straight  reporting.  .  .  .  This 
difficulty  is  not  helped  by  the  translator,  who 
eschews  the  standard  rules  of  punctuation  and 
fills  pages  with  dashes,  three  dots,  and  liberal 
uses  of  comma  splices  and  sentence  fragments. 
.  .  .  These  stylistic  problems  are  unfortunate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  book  is  both  pro¬ 
found  and  fascinating  .  .  .  [presenting]  an 

account  of  today’s  man  searching  for  God,  for 
meaning,  and  for  a  code  to  live  by.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  traditional  sensibilities,  none  of 
the  characters  and  none  of  the  events  of  the 
novel  Is  ‘normal’  in  terms  of  conventional 
morality  .  .  .  despite  [these  handicaps]  Mme. 
Mallet-Jorls  manages  to  say  something  Impor¬ 
tant  about  the  human  condition  in  her  novel.  It 
Is  by  no  means  easy  reading,  but  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  will  find  the  book  provocative  and  worth¬ 
while.”  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:172  Ag  1  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:2810  Ag  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Johnson 

Nat  R  19:1023  S  19  ’67  SlOw 
“There  is  too  much  in  this  book;  too  many 
characters,  too  much  Incident,  too  many  levels 
of  meaning  that  work  against  each  other.  The 
very  feminine  love  story  provides  the  main 
structure,  but  is  at  odds  with  the  realistic, 
up-to-date  background.  The  clustering  minor 
characters  appear  at  times  to  be  taking  part  in 
a  roman  a  clef,  and  at  times  to  represent 
figures  in  a  modern  allegory.  .  .  .  Mme.  Mallet- 
Joris’s  muse  is  energetic,  and  has  endowed  her 
protdgd  with  sensibility,  vitality  and  a  quick 
narrative  imagination;  but  she  is  a  very  poor 
disciplinarian.  .  .  .  [Her]  talent  is  (in  my 

opinion)  for  big,  old-fashioned  three-decker 
novels,  emotional  and  unsubtle.”  Elizabeth 
Jane  way 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  6  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  60:30  J1  29  ’67  650w 


“[Mme.  Mallet- Joris  has]  the  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  believable  male  characters,  an  art  that  is 
beyond  many  women  writers.  She  is  also  a 
master  of  the  trenchant  phrase.  .  .  .  She  is  one 
of  those  rare  writers  who  can  create  worlds 
that  readers  instantly  accept.  Love,  and  its 
demands,  are  what  her  novel  is  about.  Man’s 
only  choice,  she  says,  is  to  accept  the  demands 
or  die.” 

Time  90:80  J1  21  ’67  500w 
TLS  pll81  D  7  ’67  550w 


MALLINSON,  VERNON.  Modern  Belgian  lit¬ 
erature.  1830-1960.  205p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
839.32  Belgian  literatui’e — History  and  crit¬ 
icism  66-31628 

The  a,uthor  discusses  the  writers  and  their 
work  in  the  context  of  the  political  and  social 
backgrounds  of  their  time.  The  Walloon  and 
Flemish  writers  of  the  same  period  are  treated 
in  alternate  chapters.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Of  some  use.  although  limited  partly  by  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  partly  by  style.  .  .  .  Many  of 


the  entries  are  little  more  than  listings  with 
summary  synopses.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Maeter¬ 
linck  is  rea.sonably  good  and  permits  a  reassess¬ 
ment  and  view  of  his  work  in  a  different  con¬ 
text  from  the  usual  adjunct  to  French  litera¬ 
ture.  One  finds  particularly  helpful  the  compari- 
sons  of  Belgian  writers  to  Belgian  painters.  .  .  . 
Ihe  last  two  chapters  on  Flemish  and  French 
Belgian  diama  are  of  special  interest.  .  .  .  Not 
for  every  library,  but  it  can  be  helpful  to  a 
student  of  comparative  literature.” 

Choice  4:285  My  ’67  230w 
‘TThis  book]  has  been  written  with  consid¬ 
erable  care  and  devotion.  In  fact  almost  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  held  against  the  au¬ 
thor  is  that  in  some  cases  personal  preference 
has  been  his  guide  in  the  choice  of  authors  to 
be  treated.  .  .  .  The  book  is  enlivened  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  apt  quotations  from  Bel¬ 
gian  writers  and  poets  either  in  French  or,  in 
the  case  of  Flemish  authors,  in  good  English 
translations,  mostly  by  Mr.  Mallinson  himself. 
Mistakes,  even  in  the  spelling  of  Flemish  names 
(a  notorious  stumbling  block  for  British  com¬ 
positors  and  proofreaders)  are  few.” 

TLS  p334  Ap  20  ’67  650w 


AH,  M.  E.  L.  Nimrud  and  its  remains. 
2v  il  col  pi  maps  $60  Dodd 


ffia.iso  Assyria — ^Antiquities 


- - -  DD-J.^UOO 

^J'st  volume  discusses  the  excavations 
made  froni  1949  to  1963  of  the  N.  W.  Palace  of 
toe  Assyrian  King  Assur-nasir-pal  II  (883-859 
B.C.)  which  had  originally  been  described  by 
bir  Henry  Austen  Layard  in  1848  in  Nineveh 
^d  Its  Rernains.  The  second  volume  recounts 
the  discoveries  at  the  palace-fortress  of  Shal¬ 
maneser  III  (859-824  B.C.). 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  218:144  J1  ’66  170w 
“The  author  has  provided  the  professional 
archeologist  with  a  precise  report  that  will 
stand  as  a  permanent  record  and,  at  the  same 
time,  has  given  the  reading  public  a  lively 
narrative.  For  example,  the  hinged  and  folding 
ivorjj^  boards  with  waxed,  sunken  surfaces  on 
the  inside  for  writing  are  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves.  Few  people  have  been  aware  of  cunei- 
form  written  on  any  permanently  soft  material. 
.  .  .  Mallowan  s  discussion  of  toe  waxed  writing 
boards  is  not  only  technically  satisfying  it  is 
also  an  engaging  comparative  study  of  wax 
throughout  history  and  literature.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  open  so  many  vistas  for  the 
curious,  although  uninitiated,  reader  that  it  is 
a  good  place  to  begin  the  study  of  Mesopotamian 
and  Near  Eastern  archeology.”  C.  H.  Gordon 
Natur  Hist  76:68  Ja  ’67  850w 
“Mallowan  gives  us  a  wealth  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  about  Assyrian  life,  art  and  history.  He 
has  sought  to  do  this  both  to  aid  the  profes- 
sional  archeologist  and  engage  toe  ordinary 
reader.  If  this  aim  is  not  fully  achieved,  the 
book  has  nonetheless  a  refreshing  vitality 
.  .  .  The  reader  not  only  becomes  aware  of  Mal¬ 
lowan  s  hopes  and  fears  but  even  gets  to  know 
something  of  toe  lives  of  the  workmen.  .  The 
200  Illustrations,  severM  in  color,  give  some  idea 
®^tent  of  [the]  incredible  ancient  ivory 
collection  [from  Port  Shalmaneser],  the  rich¬ 
est  find  of  Its  sort  ever  to  have  been  made 
The  entire  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  al- 
most  600  photographs  and  9  color  plates.  Most 
of  the  latter,  but.  not  all,  are  good.  .  .  .  There 

plant  remains, 'on  the 
fie.ld  treatment,  of  ivories  and  on  glass.  The 
epilogue,  a  brief  resume  of  the  book,  mav 
serve  as  an  introduction  for  those  completely 
uninformed  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  [Mallowan] 
has  turned  a  very  serious  piece  of  work  into  an 
enjoyable  and  fascinating  book.”  C  K  Wil¬ 
kinson  . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Je  12  ’66  1600w 
hi|  own  sense  of  excitement,  toe  dis¬ 
tinguished  British  archeologist  ,  ,  ,  manages  to 
#  *2-  problems  of  excava- 
of  discovery,  and  the  recon- 
h.'sfory.  .  .  Mallowan’s  interpre¬ 
tations  of  ancient  evidence  and  the  work  of  his 
predecessors  at  Nimrud,  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  scope  of  discovery,  his  eval- 
fiuViTO  f*od^.  and  his  predictions  for 

future  explorations  .  .  are  authoritative. 

SoaUered  throughout  the  text  are  maps. 

wPn  anyone 

this  book  for  reference  will  be 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  index:  none 
preferable  to  the  short  and  incom¬ 
plete  listing  at  the  back  of  Volume  H 
Less  hampering,  but  also  Irritating,  is  the  abl 
sence  of  a  chronological  list  of  Assyrian  kli^ 

.  .  .  Nevertheless,  MaUowan  has  given  us  an 
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MALLOW  AN,  M.  E.  L. — Continued 
unforgettable  picture  of  Nlmrud;  and.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  a  self-portrait  emerges  that  contains 
chai-m,  wisdom,  erudition,  and  generosity. 
Lynn  and  Gray  Poole 

Sat  R  49:25  J1  9  ’66  lOOOw 
Sci  Am  216:149  O  ’66  50w 
“What  Professor  Mallowan  has  now  given  u.s 
...  is  indeed  a  splendid  offering.  As,  however, 
its  title  suggests,  he  has  cast  it  in  a  somewhat 
lighter  style  than  is  to  be  found  usually  In  ar¬ 
chaeological  final  publications.  .  .  .  One  may 
ask  w'hat  other  modern  excavator  .  .  .  can 
wield  such  a  felicitous  and  graceful  prose  while 
incorporating  so  much  ripe  learning  with 
knowledge  and  observation  of  the  Near  East, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  sensitivity  to  its 
changing  beauty  and  life.  .  .  .  [Photographs] 
and  excellent  half-tone  reproductions  .  .  .  are 
skilfully  interspersed  through  the  text.  .  .  . 
But  alas!  such  luxuries  cost  money.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  heavy  cost  is  bound  to  be  that 
this  beautiful  book,  popular  in  style  but  high 
in  quality,  wiil  be  restricted  to  library  users  .  .  . 
unless  a  cheap  and  truly  popular  edition  can 
now  be  brought  out.” 

TLS  p759  Ag  26  ’66  1650w 


MALONEY,  RALPH.  The  great 
whisky  war:  an  entertainment. 
Little 


Bonacker 
212p  $4.96 

67-11216 


“Bailey  Miller,  tlie  hapless  hero  of  the  1920’s, 
is  a  young  man  in  a  [Long  Island  shoreline 
town].  His  only  asset  is  a  clumsy  fresh  in¬ 
nocence  and  a  fast  fishing  boat  which  he 
charters  out  to  visiting  sportsmen.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  every  charter  man  .  .  . 
is  an  amateur  bootlegger.  .  .  .  [Then]  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  move  in  on  them  in  the  person  of 
Cullom  Pearse,  lately  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  and  assorted  British  prisons,  and  his 
collection  of  henchmen.”  (Best  Sell) 


“It  is  [Maloney’s]  particular  gift  to  describe, 
with  a  meticulous,  deadpan  precision  that  sug¬ 
gests  slow-motion  film,  events  of  Immense  con¬ 
fusion  occurring  at  lightning  speed.  The  effect 
is  very  funny  indeed.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  219:131  F  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Brother  Gabriel  Poore 

Best  Sell  26:409  F  15  ’67  370w 


“This  comic  novella  ...  is  expertly  done 
(possibly  with  scenario  treatment  in  mind) 
with  good  period  slang  and  seamanship  details. 
The  last  section,  a  short  chapter  entitled 
‘Chorus,’  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  author 
has  been  raised  with  balladry,  as  perhaps  a 
Maloney  ought  to  be.  Recommended  for  any 
section  of  the  country,  including  ladies’  re¬ 
ligious  orders:  and  recommended  to  college 
book  stores,  for  that  matter.  The  good  guys 
win,  and  the  ingenue  Is  one  too.”  John 
Montgomery 

Library  J  92:796  F  16  ’67  IlOw 


“The  pitted  Mr.  Maloney’s  recipe  calls  for 
rumrunmng.  hijacking,  the  nostalgic  melo¬ 
drama  of  the  golden  age — stirred  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  with  lashings  of  drinking,  murder, 
a  dollop  of  sex  and  some  fancy  boat  handling. 
.  .  .  [He]  knows  how  to  balance  farce  and  vio¬ 
lence  so  that  they  reinforce  each  other.  And 
he  shows  a  sensitive  appreciation  for  the  basics 
of  his  novel:  seamanship  and  Scotch.”  Martin 
Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  F  5  ’67  170w 


MALRAUX,  CLARA.  Memoirs:  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Patrick  O’Brian.  372p  $6.96  Farrar, 
Straus 


B  or  92  Malraux,  Andrd. 
Goldschmidt 


Malraux.  Clara 
67-17644 


“This  is  the  first  American  appearance  of 
two  memoirs  by  Andr6  Malraux’s  former  wife. 
Learning  to  Live  and  Wnien  We  Were  Twenty 
were  published  in  Prance  in  1963  and  1966  re¬ 
spectively.  Learning  to  Live  tells  of  Clara’s 
life  as  a  [child].  .  .  .  [When  We  Were  Twenty 
recounts]  the  Malraux’s  expedition  to  Cam¬ 
bodia  to  study  and  acquire  ancient  statues, 
the  imprisonment  which  followed,  and  Clara’s 
efforts  to  secure  Malraux’s  rele,ase.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  This  is  an  abridged  version.  The 
French  titles  of  the  two  memoirs  are:  Le  Bruit 
de  nos  pas:  Apprendre  d.  vlvre  and  Nos  vlngt 
ans. 


“Certainly  the  book  is  fascinating,  even 
though  it  has  limitations  both  as  a  literaiw  com¬ 
position  and  as  a  revelation.  .  .  .  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mme.  Malraux’  account  .  .  serves  as 


a  reminder  of  the  extremely  restricted  lives 
that  were  led  until  quite  recently  by  well-to-do 
middle-class  European  women.  .  .  .  The  generm 
Impression  of  Malraux  that  comes  through  is 
of  a  febrile,  self-confident,  rather  unlikable 
young  man,  driving  recklessly  ahead  with  little 
respect  for  the  average  conventions  of  accuracy 
and  truthfulness.  He  clearly  had  the  makings 
of  a  bohemian  adventurer  rather  than  of  a 
political  activist.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  until  he 
himself  brings  out  his  own,  frequently  an¬ 
nounced,  memoirs  to  roimd  off  the  picture,  this 
is  the  most  extensive  first-hand  account  of 
him  that  we  possess.”  John  Weightman 
Book  Week  p4  Je  25  ’67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  27  67 

750w 


“The  tone  [of  the  first  part  of  the  memoirs! 
is  similar  to  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  Memoirs  of 
a  Dutiful  Daughter  [BRD  1959].  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  mildly  interesting.  When  We  Were 
Twenty  is  of  much  more  consequence:  it  re¬ 
counts  in  lively  detail  the  Malraux’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cambodia.  .  .  .  An  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Information  about  Malraux  and  good 
reading  in  itself.  Recommended  for  public  and 
college  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:2150  Je  1  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Rayner 
New  Statesman 


Heppenstall 
74:291  S  8  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  John  Montague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  16  ’67  760w 
“The  pervasively  pathetic  quality  of  these 
memoirs  entirely  overshadows  the  question  of 
their  propriety — whether  a  prominent  man’s 
first  wife  ought  publicly  to  reminisce  about  the 
marriage.  Mme.  Goldschmidt  Malraux  .  .  . 

tells  in  considerable  detail  about  her  family,  her 
girlhood,  her  education,  and  her  intellectual 
attainments  and  aspirations  up  to  the  time  she 
married  a  wild  boy  who  later  became  a  famous 
writer  and  somebody  else’s  husband.  .  .  .  Her 
lack  of  self-confidence  is  pitiable — she  had  more 
common  sense  than  her  husband,  and  more 
imagination  than  her  relatives,  but  she  let 
everyone  give  her  a  hard  time.  Clara  Malraux’s 
timidity  may  be  temperamental,  but  it  seems 
also  to  reflect  the  uncertainties  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  Frenchwomen  who  were  educated  but 
not  emancipated.” 

New  Yorker  43:76  J1  8  ’67  210w 


“Life  with  young  Andrd  had  its  picaresque 
side.  The  couple  lived  in  her  mother’s  house — 
and  Andrd  supported  her  by  playing  the  stock 
market,  mostly  with  her  money.  When  the 
market  crashed,  she  remembers  him  exclaim¬ 
ing.  ‘Tou  don’t  really  suppose  that  I’m  going 
to  work,  do  you?’  Instead,  he  devises  his  fa¬ 
mous  scheme  to  ’kidnap’  ancient  statues  from 
overgrown  temples  in  Cambodia’s  jungles,  then 
sell  them  to  American  art  dealers.  .  .  .  The 
French  may  savor  these  frank  and  feline  mem- 
oires.  But  their  sophisticated  palates  may  de¬ 
tect  the  tang  of  sour  grapes  behind  the  per¬ 
fume.  Still,  with  all  its  faults,  the  book  be¬ 
comes  a  moving  chronicle  of  Clara  Malraux’s 
love  affair  with  Clara  Malraux.”  S.  K.  O. 

Newsweek  69:74B  Je  26  ’67  280w 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Ellmann 

Yale  R  57:120  O  ’67  1700w 


MALTHUS.  THOMAS  ROBERT.  The  travel 
diaries  of  Thomas  Robert  Malthus:  ed.  by 
Patricia  James  [pub]  for  the  Royal  economic 
society.  316p  pi  maps  $8.50  Cambridge 
914.8  Scandinavia — Description  and  travel 

66-16667 

The  major  part  of  this  volume  consists  of 
the  journal  of  Malthus’s  1799  tour  of  Scandi¬ 
navia.  “The  other  journals  are  less  detailed. 
They  cover  a  tour  of  northern  Britain,  probably 
made  in  1810.  a  tour  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Rhine  in  1825,  and  a  Scottish  holiday  In 
1826.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  Malthus  Family 
Tree.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  W.  Coolldge 

Am  Hist  R  72:961  Ap  ’67  300w 
Choice  4:720  S  '67  ISOw 


j.ne  .nournajs  oi  tne  later  part  of  the  tour, 
m  which  [Malthus)  visited  Sweden  and  St 
Petersburg,  have  been  lost,  but  what  remains 
is  enough  to  give  a  remarkably  vivid  Impres¬ 
sion  of  Malthus’s  personality  and  the  style  of 
his  mind.  .  .  .  The  Scandinavian  Journal  is  not 
merely  the  travel  diary  of  a  congenial  and  ob- 
prvant  young  man  but  also  a  record  of  an 
important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Malthus’s 
thought  about  population,  and  Indeed  in  hla 
general  economic  thlnldng,  for  it  was  these 
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reflections  on  population  that  led  him  to  develop 
his  Ideas  about  effective  demand.  .  .  .  The 
diaries  have  been  edited  by  Mrs  Janies  with 
care  and  with  a  curiosity  about  the  background 
details  that  would  have  been  very  much  to 
Mai  thus’ s  taste.  She  has  prefaced  the  diaries 
with  biographical  sketches  of  Malthus  and  his 
companions.” 

Economist  220:153  J1  9  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Gash  ^ 

Engl  Hist  R  82:854  O  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Q.  J.  Stigler 

J  Pol  Econ  76:106  F  ’67  450w 
“[The  editor]  .  .  .  leaves  In  oven  the  sage’s 
daily  thermometer- readings;  but  the  background 
information  she  supplies  is  valuable  and  well- 
researched.  When  he  set  out.  In  1799,  Malthus 
had  already  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
report  on  population,  citing  wretchedness  and 
vice  as  the  main  checks  to  man’s  increase: 
now  he  was  to  learn  what  a  powerful  check 
was  applied.  In  Europe,  by  conscription.  In 
Norway  a  man  might  not  be  free  to  marry  until 
he  was  40.  This  discovery,  along  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  Norway’s  social  system  .  .  .  duly 
went  into  the  second  edition.  But  the  diaries 
are  valuable,  less  for  the  spectacle  of  economic 
theory  in  formulation,  tlian  for  the  odd  char¬ 
acters  encountered.”  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:439  S  23  ’66  390w 
“The  main  interest  lies  in  the  Scandinavian 
journal,  for  here  we  see  Malthus  making  those 
inquiries  which  he  put  to  such  good  use  in  the 
second  edition.  Mrs.  James  makes  the  point 
effectively  by  printing  on  parallel  pages  in  an 
appendix  the  chapter  on  Norway  In  the  Essay 
and  the  relevant  source  passages  In  the  Journal. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  those  matters  bearing  on  the 
Essay,  the  journal  reveals  Malthus  as  a  man 
of  a  very  lovable  disposition — a  ‘cheerful  travel¬ 
ling  companion,  a  perceptive  observer,  and  a 
courteous,  inquiring  guest.’  ” 

TLS  p639  J1  21  ’66  600w 


MALY,  EUGENE  H.  Prophets  of  salvation. 
191p  $4.50  Herder  &  Herder 
224  Prophets.  Bible.  O.T.  Prophets — Criti¬ 
cism.  interpretation,  etc.  67-14146 

The  author  sets  “each  of  the  prophets  in  his¬ 
torical  perspective  and  [explains]  key  tradi¬ 
tional  texts  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries.  His 
theme  is  that  the  prophets  were  men  involved 
in  their  times.”  (America)  “The  short  studies 
of  the  individual  prophets  offered  here  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  Hi-Time  magazine.”  (Pref) 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  116:697  My  6  ’67  80w  [YA] 


“The  author  writes  clearly  and  well.  It  is  dis¬ 
tracting,  then,  to  find  such  stylistic  chestnuts 
as  ‘gently  rolling  foothills’  and  ‘I  believe  it  was 
Chesterton  who  put  it  best  when  .  .  .  ’  etc. 
There  are  a  number  of  lengthy  applications  to 
present-day  living  that  might  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  They  could  have  been  replaced 
with  a  little  examination  of  prophetic  Imagery. 
Despite  these  lapses,  the  book  is  an  excellent 
reader’s  guide  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
At  a  time  of  protest  and  commitment,  a  popu¬ 
lar  introduction  of  this  sort  performs  a  real 
service  and  deserves  to  be  read.”  J.  F.  Cotter 
America  116:792  My  27  ’67  300w 


“A  short,  lively  book.  .  ,  .  Well  worth  read¬ 


ing.” 


Commonweal  86:374  Je  16  ’67  30w 


MAMMARELLA,  GIUSEPPE.  Italy  after  Fas¬ 
cism;  a  political  history,  1943-1965.  new  rev 
&  enl  ed  377p  $6.60  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 


press 

945.092  Italy— History— 1946-  66-23952 

“After  sketching  the  prewar  background  and 
the  unhappy  years  before  the  dismissal  of 
Mussolini  in  1943,  Professor  Mammarella  carries 
his  story  through  the  fall  of  the  second  More 
government  in  January  1966.  Concomitantly  he 
deals  with  the  ‘Miraculous’  economic  recovery 
of  Italy  while  examining  such  aspects  as  land 
reform  and  illiteracy.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“An  excellent  review  of  postwar  Italian  his¬ 
tory.  Mammarella  is  scholarly  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  and  judicious  in  his  evaluations.  This 
book  is  a  slight  expansion  and  revision  of  the 
work  published  In  Canada  in  1965.  Although 
it  contains  no  new.  material,  it  Is  a  useful 
summary  of  the  period  and  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  undergraduates.  In  scope  it  almost 


exactly  duplicates  [Norman]  Kogan’s  A  Pol¬ 
itical  History  of  Postwar  Italy  [BRD  1967],  but 
it  is  slightly  longer  and  stylistically  inferior.” 

Choice  3:1168  F  ’67  lOOw 
“This  is  a  useful  volume  for  students  of 
Italian  history.  One  can  only  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  dwelt  more  on  the  human 
Interest  and  personalities  involved.  .  .  .  For 
large  public,  college  and  university  libraries.” 
J.  A.  Borom6 

Library  J  91:5608  N  16  ’66  210w 


MANARIN,  LOUIS  H.,  ed.  Richmond  at  war. 
See  Richmond.  Virginia.  City  council 


MANBER,  DAVID.  Wizard  of  Tuskegee;  the 
life  of  George  Washington  Carver.  168p  11 
$2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.24  Collier 
B  or  92  Carver,  George  Washington — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  67-1676 

A  biography  of  the  American  Negro  chemist 
and  educator  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.”  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grade  six  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  '67  120w 
“[Mr.  Manber]  plays  up  Carver’s  contribution 
to  space-age  synthetics.  The  broad  interest 
range  and,  for  the  most  part^  straightforward 
style  make  it  a  useful  addition.”  M.  H.  Ed¬ 
monds 

Library  J  92:1750  Ap  15  ’67  160w 


MANCHESTER,  WILLIAM.  The  death  of  a 
president:  November  20-November  25,  1963. 
710p  $10  Harper 

B  or  92  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald  67-10496 
The  author  of  Portrait  of  a  President;  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  Profile  (BRD  1963)  has  written 
an  account  of  the  assassination  and  the  days 
after  selected  from  “  ‘evidence  and  recollection, 
scenes  and  moods,  quotations  and  opinions 
from  an  enormous  number  of  observers  and 
participants.’  ”  (Publishers’  Weekly)  Glossary. 
Appendix  includes  some  documents  relating  to 
the  funeral  and  a  chronology  of  the  events. 
Sources  include  tape  recorded  or  written  inter¬ 
views;  unpublished  documents,  and  published 
material.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hold 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  40w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Roth 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:241  S  ’67  460w 
“[This  book  is  a]  noble  and  manly  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  make  its  way 
at  once,  having  first  to  be  judged  as  the  scandal 
it  Is  not  before  It  can  be  appreciated  as  the 
masterpiece  it  is.  .  .  .  [Manchester  is  a]  hist¬ 
orian  whose  material  happens  to  be  uniquely 
of  the  kind  which  cannot  be  usefully  recorded 
in  tranquillity.  Accuracy  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  demands  not  a  record  of  fact  but  the 
faithful  description  of  distortions  produced  by 
states  of  mind.  .  .  .  The  outrage  which  makes 
every  rule  so  offensive  to  the  desolated  put 
before  Manchester  a  problem  not  normal  to  the 
historian:  Is  It  his  job  simply  to  stand  and 
record  or  must  he  share  that  outrage,  which 
may,  after  all,  be  the  most  part  of  the  history? 
Manchester  opts  for  participation;  if  he  had 
not  done  that,  he  would  have  avoided  most  of 
his  present  troubles,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  could  have  registered  his  fundamental 
achievement.”  Murray  Kempton 

Atlantic  219:98  My  ’67  2650w 
“After  the  impassioned  pre-publication  bat¬ 
tles  [this  book]  is  decidedly  antl-climactlc. 
.  .  .  [Its]  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  event  is  negligible.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the 
derivation  of  some  passages  Is  unclear.  .  .  .  [The 
chief  difficulties]  emanate  not  from  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Kennedy  family  but  from  the 
excessive  reliance  upon  oral  evidence.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  close  to  the  events  would  have 
been  sufficiently  dispassionate  to  sort  out  the 
information  and  misinformation  about  those 
five  days  that  have  steadily  piled  up.  But 
Manchester  was  especially  handicapped  by 
emotion.”  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:131  My  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:39  Ap  15  '67  560w 
Reviewed  by  Alistair  Cooke 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  9  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Gore  Vidal 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  9  ’67  960w 
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MANCHESTER,  WILLIAM — Continued 
“Disputes  over  Manchester’s  historio^aphy 
or  objectivity  should  not  have  any  bearing  pn 
a  library’s  decision  to  purchase.  .  .  Libraries 
from  high  school  on  up  have  to  have  it.  A  mas¬ 
sive  mixture  of  details  and  generalities,  facts 
and  conjectures,  partialities  and  impartialities, 
Manchester  offers  scholars  and  laymen  alike 
(the  writing  is  clear  and  at  a  consistently  high 
level,  given  the  topic)  a.  document  of  _  eternal 
value  and  intrigue.  It  will  remain  a  basic  Ken¬ 
nedy  source  and  will  contribute  in  some  manner 
to  studies  of  men  (e.g.  LBJ)  and  government 
(e.g.  the  Presidency).’’ 

Choice  4:472  Je  ’67  140w 
Christian  Century  84:475  Ap  12  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  E.  D.  Canham  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ap  6  67 
650w 


Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Epstein 

Commentary  44:25  JI  67  6450w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Cameron 

Commonweal  86:425  Je  30  67  1400w 


“[Mr  Manchester’s]  greatest  offering  to  the 
Goddess  of  History  (whom  he  reveres  aimost  as 
much  as,  in  the  text  at  least,  the  President’s 
widow)  has  been  to  gather  together  every  scrap 
of  information  and  some  telling  quotations 
from  almost  every  participant  in  those  harrow¬ 
ing  days.  His  philosophical  ruminations  on  his¬ 
tory,  death  and  tribal  rituals  are  less  valua¬ 
ble.  .  .  .  Having  placed  the  dead  President 
so  high  above  human  frailty,  Mr  Manchester 
stumbles  into  folly  after  folly.  .  .  .  This  book 
would  not  be  so  gripping  as  it  is  had  the  widow 
not  poured  out  her  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
Mr  Manchester.  But  he,  by  taking  them  at  her 
own  value,  .  .  .  produces  the  reverse  effect  in 
the  reader.  One  is  left  rooting  for  Lyndon  and 
booing  ‘the  family.’.  .  .  Perhaps  the  Manchester 
failings  are  those  of  a  novelist;  certainly  it  is 
in  the  sheer  telling  of  a  story  that  he  succeeds 
brilliantly.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he  has  put  togethe, 
all  the  pieces — Dallas,  Cape  Cod,  Hickory  HUl, 
Arlington  Cemetery,  the  Warren  Commission 
and  Jack  Ruby’s  background — ^with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  command  of  the  scene  that  was  utterly 
lost  in  the  serialised  episodes,  edited  to  produce 
the  maximum  news  value.  The  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  shared 
experience  that  the  world  has  had  so  far,  and 
anger,  irritation  and  frequent  guffaws  will  not 
stop  the  reader  from  poring  over  these  pages 
and  living  it  all  again.’’ 

Economist  223:356  Ap  22  ’67  1250w 


Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:1484  Ap  1  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Elmer  Bendiner 

Nation  204:501  Ap  17  ’67  1300w 


Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills 

Nat  R  19:591  My  30  '67  2100w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  156:20  Ap  22  ’67  3850w 

Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Tomalin 

New  Statesman  73:547  Ap  21  ’67  1650w 


“No  doubt  [this  book]  was  commissioned  as 
a  heroic  memorial  and  certainly  that  is  what 
Manchester  wanted  to  write.  But  the  nature 
of  his  mind  is  such  that  pointlessness  outruns 
any  other  intention.  .  .  .  Manchester  has 

written,  remembered,  or  tape-recorded  some  of 
the  most  ridiculous  and  empty  dialogue  ever  to 
reach  print.  ...  [It  is  typical]  that  he  shows 
little  research  about  Oswald  and  contents  him¬ 
self  with  reading  his  mind.  .  .  .  Back  in  the 
White  House,  with  the  funeral  ahead  of  him. 
Manchester  reaches  a  sort  of  climax  In  bis 
eccentric  task.  He  is  back  at  that  work  he 
loves  the  best:  memorializing  the  dustbin  of 
history.”  Elizabeth  Hardwick 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:11  Ap  20  ’67  2250w 

Reviewed  b.v  Tom  Wicker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  9  ’67  3100w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Rovere 

New  Yorker  43:172  Ap  8  '67  2400w 


“[This]  is  an  obsessive  book.  It  presses  upon 
you  with  its  infinity  of  detail,  its  trivia  and 
tragedy:  reading  it  is  an  act  of  compulsion,  no 
less  than  the  death  watch  of  the  American 
people,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  television  sets 
through  four  incredible  days.  Not  quite  historj', 
more  reportage  than  literature,  the  book  never¬ 
theless  is  a  stupendous  achievement.  .  .  .  What 
Manchester  invokes  is  the  Impact  upon  the 
gi'eat  majority  of  Americans,  who  felt  the  loss 
of  someone  veiw  near  and  dear.  .  .  .  [His] 
heroes  are,  of  course,  the  Kennedys.  But  the 
surprise  of  the  book  is  his  generally  sympathe¬ 


tic  picture  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  whom  he 
portrays  as  ‘a  man  of  tact  and  sensitivity.’ 
.  .  .  Mercifully,  there  are  long  and  sometimes 
tedious  stretches  between  the  high  peaks  of 
emotion.  In  general,  the  book  is  in  good  taste, 
with  few  lapses.”  M.  L.  Coil 

Sat  R  50:30  Ap  15  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  John  Sparrow 

TLS  P1217  D  14  ’67  700w 


MANGONE,  GERARD  J.,  ed.  UN  administra¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  social  programs.  291p 
$6.95  Columbia  univ.  press 

341.13  United  Nations  66-20490 

This  volume  contains  “five  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  UN  economic 
and  social  programs,  including  information 
through  1965.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Contents: 
The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations,  by  L. 
M.  Goodrich;  Administrative  and  budgetary  co¬ 
ordination  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  Theodor 
Meron;  Program  coordination  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  by  W.  R.  Sharp; 
Field  administration:  the  United  Nations  resi¬ 
dent  representative,  by  G.  J.  Mangone;  Pro¬ 
gram  decentralization  through  the  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  commissions,  by  R.  W.  Gregg.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Atherton 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1172  D  ’67  470w 
“In  terms  of  what  is  said  about  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  the  essays  offer  little  new  information, 
with  the  exception  of  the  discussion  of  the  U.N. 
Resident  Representative.  This  volume  differs 
from  other  works  on  the  Secretariat  in  two 
ways:  it  consists  of  case  studies  of  the  Secre- 
taiiat  and  not  of  specific  programs;  and  the  au¬ 
thors  propose  recommendations  for  improved 
coordination  of  U.N.  programs.  This  latter  as¬ 
pect  is  probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
five  essays  which  tend  to  be  laboriously  long 
and  repetitious.  For  the  task  of  proposing  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Secretariat  structure  and 
functioning,  the  authors  are  well  qualified.  A 
useful  supplement  to  the  standard  works.” 

Choice  4:912  O  ’67  170w 

“[These  essays]  were  originally  presented  to 
the  first  Maxwell  Institute  on  the  U.N,  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  They  have  been  revised  and 
enlarged  on  the  basis  of  discussion  of  par¬ 
ticipants  and  edited  by  [the]  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  at  Syracuse  University.  .  .  .  For 
U.N.  and  political  science  collections.”  W.  A. 
H  caps 

Library  J  91:5410  N  1  ’66  120w 


MANGUM,  GARTH  L.,  jt.  ed.  Automation  and 
economic  progress.  See  Bowen,  H.  R. 


MANHEIM,  ELEANOR,  jt. 

terns.  See  Manhelm,  L. 


ed.  Hidden  pat- 


MANHEIM,  LEONARD,  ed.  Hidden  patterns: 
studies  in  psychoanalytic  literary  criticism: 
ed.  and  with  introd.  by  Leonard  and  Eleanor 
Manheim.  310p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

809  Literature — History  and  criticism 

66-24052 

An  antholog-y  of  sixteen  essays,  all  of  which 
have  been  previously  published.  Author  and 
title  index. 


“The  essays  selected  give  no  hint  of  dime- 
store  reductionism  or  the  logical  absurdities 
that  bedevil  many  less  disciplined  couchless 
probers.  ...  The  book  belongs  next  to 
Freud  (and  Jung),  Hoffman.  and  Hendrik 
Ruitenbeek,  as  an  important  introduction 
In'  the  use  of  depth  psychology  to  increase 
reading  enjoyment  and  human  knowledge. 
The  essays  and  the  Introduction  are  eminently 
readable.  A  bibliography  would  have  been 
more  useful  than  the  thumbnail  sketches  of 
contributors,  especially  since  good  rebuttals 
exist  for  several  of  the  articles.” 

Choice  4:528  Jl  ’67  200w 
.  ‘TThis  will]  provide  a  stimulating  and  re¬ 
liable  introduction  for  the  layman  to  a  field 
of  considerable^  importance.  The  Manheirns. 
editore  of  the  infiuential  journal  Literature  & 
Psychology,  where  several  of  these  essays  first 
appeared,  are  exceptionally  well-qualified 
guides  Not  the  first  entry  into  this  Md  but 
probably  the  most  attractive  to  non-specialists 
[this]  IS  recommended  for  university  and  larger 
general  libraries.”  Robert  Regan  raiser 

Library  J  91:4954  O  16  ’66  130w 
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“The  Manheims  believe  that  good  literary 
criticism  should  inspire  readers  to  seek  out 
the  original  work.  This  is  the  thesis  of  their 
anthoiogy.  Unfortunately,  tlie  inherent  nature 
of  psychoanalytic  criticism  leads  to  at  least 
two  serious  obstacles:  First,  many  readers  are 
satisfied  to  read  the  criticism  and  not  the 
literature.  Secondly,  most  psychoanalytic  crit¬ 
ics  treat  art  as  a  neurosis  to  be  cured  by  a 
dose  of  symbolic  analysis.  Despite  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  Manheims  have  included  several 
essays — notably,  those  by  Alfred  Kazin  on 
language,  Jung  on  Joyce.  Freud  on  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Claire  Rosenfield  on  William  Gold¬ 
ing — that  succeed  totally  in  revealing  the 
sources  of  the  artistic  effort  without  suffocat¬ 
ing  the  experience  itself.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  1  ’67  220w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxtx  spring  '67  210w 


MANIER,  EDWARD,  ed.  Academic  freedom  and 
the  Catholic  university;  ed.  by  Fdward  Man- 
ier  and  John  W.  Houck  [papers  presented 
at  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Univ.  of 
iSJotre  Dame,  held  Apr.  22-23,  1966].  225p  $4.95 
Fides  (U.S.) 

371.1  Academic  freedom.  Church  and  edu¬ 
cation  66-30685 

The  eight  speakers  “were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revise  their  texts  before  publication 
on  the  basis  of  questions  raised  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  periods.  .  .  .  The  symposium  was  de¬ 
signed  ...  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  problem 
ot  academic  freedom  is  not  the  special  burden 
of  any  single  group  within  the  academic  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  [try  to  articulate!  a  solution 
which  can  be  harmonized  with  the  practical 
demands  of  operating  a  contemporary  univer¬ 
sity.  ...  A  short  introduction  precedes  each 
paper,  calling  attention  to  its  major  themes 
and  suggesting  possible  relations  or  conflicts 
with  positions  taken  in  other  papers.  .  .  . 

These  introductions  [aim]  at  summarizing  the 
results  of  the  panel  discussions.”  (Introd) 


Reviewed  by  C.  S.  McCoy 
Christian  Century 


84:1254  O  4  ’67  410w 


“[Inevitably  the  reader]  will  find  that  his  at¬ 
tention  is  drawn  from  the  theoretical  chapters 
in  Fart  I  to  the  more  pragmatic  essays  in  Part 
U.  .  .  .  Though  few  intelligent  observers  would 
disagree  with  these  essays,  the  authors  are  not 
usually  concerned  with  vital  contemporary  is¬ 
sues  of  academic  freedom  in  American  uni¬ 
versity  life,  and  they  sometimes  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  engage  in  elaborate  defense  of  things 
that  are  taken  for  granted  on  the  secular  cam¬ 
pus.  In  short,  the  essays  suggest  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  average  Catholic  university  with 
academic  freedom  is  stili  peripheral.”  F.  E. 

Commonweal  86:528  Ag  25  ’67  1200w 


“[This  volume]  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
mixture  of  ideology  and  scholarship  which 
peiwades  the  Catholic  educational  enviromnent 
at  the  present  time.  Thus,  at  least  some  of  the 
essays  appearing  in  the  volumes  are  clearly 
polemical  and  others  clearly  superficial.  .  .  . 
The  mixture  of  important  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tions  with  journalism  or  polemics  is  not,  in 
the  final  analysis,  such  a  good  idea;  and  al¬ 
though  editors  may  believe  that  the  luster  of 
the  scholarship  will  lend  plausibility  to  the 
polemics  and  depth  to  the  journalism,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  rather  the  opposite  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  occur.”  A.  M.  Greeley 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:600  summer  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  60:66  Ag  19  ’67  80w 


MANLEY,  SEON.  Long  Island  discovery;  an 
adventure  Into  the  history,  manners,  and 
mores  of  America’s  front  porch.  318p  il  maps 
$6.95  Doubleday 

974.7  Long  Island — History  66-16669 

The  author  discusses  the  area  as.  “a  distinc¬ 
tive  entity  that,  until  about  the  mid-l?th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  largely  committed  to  a  farming-fish¬ 
ing  economy.  In  delineating  the  image  of 
Long  Island,  Mrs.  Manley,  presents  a  chrono¬ 
logical  account  from  pre-history  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  History,  legends,  stories,  characters, 
manners  and  customs  are.  interwoven.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Appendix  Includes  a  discussion  of 
some  early  names.  Bibliography.  Index. 


ment.  A  lengthy  bibliography  Includes  several 
careless  entries  which  leave  open  to  question 
the  evaluation  of  resource  materials.  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  popular  Introduction  to  the  Island 
and  Its  people.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  91:5966  D  1  ’66  130w 
“An  interesting  social  history  .  .  .  [that] 
explores  the  Island  from  side  to  side,  tip  to 
Up,  and  misses  very  little.  The  dunes,  beaches, 
inlets,  bays  and  marshes,  the  social  enclaves 
like  the  Hamptons,  unique  retreats  like  Fire 
Island,  metropolitan  centers  like  Garden  City, 
all  have  their  special  appeal  and  their  place 
in  this  well-balanced  book.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  13  ’66  120w 


MANLEY,  SEON,  ed.  Magic!  a  treasury  for 
young  readers;  ed.  by  tjeon  Manley  and  Gogo 
Lewis.  238p  $4.95  Funk 

808.8  Literature — Collections  67-22923 

This  collection  includes  “stories  and  poems 
about  magic  and  fantasy,  plus  some  rhymes 
about  charms  and  spells  and  superstitions  about 
gems.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “Giades  four  to 
seven.”  (Libi-ary  J) 


Only  some  of  the  selections  in  this  volume 
successfully  fulfill  the  generally  accepted  defini¬ 
tions  of  magic.  There  are  Isome)  line  stories 
.  •  .  [but]  other  selections  are  not  so  fortunate. 
.  .  .  The  book  would  have  been  a  better  one 
had  it  dropped  its  attempt  to  be  all-inclusive 
and  concentrated  on  less  familiar,  more  recent 
stories  of  high  literaiy  quality.”  Sister  ClotUde 
Weirich 

Library  J  92:3852  O  15  ’67  160w 
“[This]  is  a  somewhat  puzzling  book.  .  .  . 
There  are  several  wonderful  selections  including 
‘The  Little  Mermaid,’  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle’  and 
Kenneth  Grahame’s  ‘The  Reluctant  Dragon’ ; 
but  they  have  been  reprinted  from  other  sources 
already  available  to  young  readers.  .  .  .  [The 
editors]  have  added  only  perfunctory  introduc¬ 
tions  to  their  offerings  and  brief  biographies 
of  the  contributors.  ‘Magic!’  may  be  pleasant 
enough  to  dip  into  now  and  again,  but  its  very 
title  promises  something  extra-special — which 
makes  it  twice  as  disappointing  when  one 
doesn’t  find  it.”  Alice  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  12  ’67  130w 


MANLEY,  SEON,  ed.  The  oceans;  a  treasury 
of  the  sea  world;  ed.  by  Seon  Manley  and 
Gogo  Lewis.  262p  il  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.70 
Doubleday 

910.4  Seafaring  life.  Ocean.  Literature — ■ 
Collections  67-1839 

“Tides,  turtles,  typhoons,  storms  and  ship¬ 
wrecks,  mutinies  and  pirates,  underwater  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  war  at  sea  are  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  represented  in  19  selections  by  as  many 
authors  in  this  anthology.  Chapters  from  .  .  . 
books  by'  [Rachel  Carson,  J.-Y.  Cousteau], 
Thoreau,  Jack  London,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Archie 
Carr,  Edward  Beach,  and  others,  are  arranged 
in  four  general  categories:  .  .  .  [The  Sea,  The 
Shore,  Underwater,  and  Ships  and  Sailors]. 
Each  selection  has  a  brief  introduction  as  in 
other  anthologies  compiled  by  these  authors. 
Short  biographical  sketches  are  appended.” 
(Library  J) 


“Considering  the  calibre  of  authors  selected. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  the  excellent 
and  entertaining  material  provided  [there]. 
.  .  .  The  lure  of  ‘inner  space,’  Die  ocean,  is 
ageless.  Today’s  surfer  can  share  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  Jack  London  and  the  young  diver 
knows  the  fear  of  the  shark  as  Cousteau 
describes  it.  In  short,  this  book  should  appeal 
to  anyone  who  has  come  to  know  the  sea 
or  who  would  like  to  know  it  better.”  D.  K. 
Kueny 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
“Of  the  19  books  represented  more  than  75 
percent  are  still  in  print  and  still  very  popular 
In  their  entirety.  Two  photographic  inserts 
include  a  variety  of  interesting  reproductions 
and  photos.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  Julia 
Losinskl 

Library  J  92:1327  Mr  16  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Jl  2  ’67  190w 


“[This  is]  a  readable  book,  which,  like  the 
Island,  has  ‘a  little  bit  of  everything.’  The 
number  and  diversity  of  topics  covered  neces¬ 
sitates  fragmentation  and  superficial  treat¬ 


MANN,  GRACIELA.  The  12  prophets  of  Aleija- 
dinho.  See  Mann,  H. 
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MANN,  HANS,  The  12  propliets  of  Aleljadinho; 
phot,  by  Hans  Mann;  text  by  Graciela  Mann. 
131p  $12.50  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
730.924  Lisboa,  AntOnio  Francisco  66-15700 

This  photographic  study  with  a  brief  intro- 
ductoi-y  text  portrays  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Brazilian  sculptor,  Antbnio  Francisco 
Lisboa,  known  as  Aleijadinho  (“the  little  crip¬ 
ple”).  Included  are  the  twelve  prophets  of  the 
title,  as  well  as  tlie  six  scenes  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  which  are  located  near  the  prophets  and 
other  representative  pieces  in  the  town  of 
Congonhas  do  Campo.  Bibliography. 


“The  style  is  rhapsodic;  the  photographs  are 
good,  improving  upon  the  fragmentary  record 
previously  available;  but  tlie  many  problems 
surrounding  these  works  are  left  untouched. 
Other  studies  (listed  in  the  bibliography)  treat 
the  archival  sources;  none,  however,  offers  the 
reader  a  complete  discussion  of  the  whole  archi¬ 
tectural  setting,  with  its  pilgrimage  character 
derived  from  the  European  montesacro  types 
of  the  late  16th  century.” 

Choice  4:660  S  ’67  90w 

“The  art  of  Portuguese  America  has  been 
less  important  and  less  well  known  than  that 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Therefore,  we  are  fortu¬ 
nate  that  Hans  Mann’s  excellent  photographs 
in  this  monograph  convey  a  striking  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  work  of  the  most  representative 
sculptor  of  late  Brazilian  Baroque  .  .  .  Lwho] 
created  his  most  significant  works  in  [this]  tem¬ 
porary  flourishing  mining  town.  .  .  .  Large,  full- 
page  illustrations.  .  .  .  Although  these  are  works 
of  provincial  art,  they  are  full  of  religious  spirit 
and  a  powerful  dynamism  that  reflect  passion 
and  suffering.  For  collections  on  art  or  Brazil.” 
P.  M.  Wassermann 

Library  J  92:2391  Je  15  '67  IlOw 


MANN,  JACK.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  256p  pi  $4.95  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter 

796.357  New  York.  Baseball  club  (American 
League)  67-17685 

The  author  discusses  “how  the  Yankees  be¬ 
came  .  .  .  victims  of  their  own  success,  while 
economic  and  social  factors  conspired  against 
them  to  alter  the  structure  and  environment  of 
organized  baseball.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Statisti¬ 
cal  appendix.  Index. 


“The  Yankees,  says  Jack  Mann  in  this  tart, 
infoi-med,  and  Informative  little  book  (note 
well  its  gi'im  title),  won’t  be  going  anywhere  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  .  .  The  sadness  seems 
all  the  greater  as  you  travel  along  .  .  .  through 
the  Yankees’  golden  age,  which  began  with 
the  arrival  of  Babe  Ruth  in  1920  and  continued 
for  45  years,  in  which  they  dominated  their 
league.  .  .  .  (Just  how  consistent  that  domina¬ 
tion  was  you  may  fully  realize  when  you  ex¬ 
amine  a  remarkable  statistical  appendix  that 
includes  data  never  before  compiled.)”  J.  K. 
Hutchens 

Book  Week  p6  Je  4  ’67  960w 
“[The  author’s]  style  is  so  casual  and  rsim- 
bling  that  he  occasionally  relates  choice  an¬ 
ecdotes  having  no  particular  connection  with 
the  topic  tmder  study.  Thanks  to  his  wit,  ir¬ 
reverence.  and  intelligence,  few  readers  will  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  added  material.  His  novel  exposd  of 
the  earthy  truth  behind  the  euphemistic  clichds 
used  by  his  more  unimaginative  colleagues  is 
particularly  amusing.  Mr.  Mann’s  discussion  is 
generally  quite  accurate,  although  he  slips  in 
suggesting  that  physicists  consider  a  curve  ball 
to  be  an  optical  illusion.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
highly  recommended  for  all  libraries  with  sports 
collections.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  92:1848  My  1  ’67  170w 
Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek 

New  Repub  166:25  Je  24  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Je  18  ’67  600w 


MANN,  PEGGY.  The  street  of  the  flower  boxes: 
il.  by  Peter  Burchard.  71p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.29 
Coward-McCann 

66-8271 

“If  Carlos  had  not  led  the  destructive  block 
boys  in  tearing  up  the  flower  boxes  at  the 
New  House,  he  would  never  have  had  to  go, 
under  his  strict  grandmother’s  orders,  to  the 
Mitchells’  to  apologize,  and  then  he  would 
never  have  become  the  guardian  of  the  flowers. 
For  a  quarter  a  week,  Carlos  helped  to  take 
care  of  the  ‘pitooneas’  and  ‘jeraneumms.’  His 
finances  beca.me  more  complicated  when  he  de¬ 


cided  to  go  into  the  window-box  business.  In  the 
end,  and  after  a  successful  neighborhood  bazaan 
the  street  in  the  slums  is  brightened  with 
flowers.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Ages  seven  to  ten.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“[This  stoiY]  effectively  dramatizes  poverty 
and  the  difference  between  cultures.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  characterization  suffers  as  the  action 
picks  up,  the  neighborhood  tensions  ring  true, 
the  motivations  are  sound,  and  the  plot  is  in¬ 
volved  enough  to  keep  a  child  interested.” 
Beatrice  Gross 

Book  Week  pl4  F  12  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ja  6  ’67 
160w 

Horn  Bk  43:62  F  ’67  130w 
“There  is  more  plot  than  a  simple  clean-up 
campaign,  for  Carlos’  ingenuity  gets  him  into 
financial  difiiculties  before  things  improve.  .  . 
'I’his  book  is  solid  realism,  not  fantasy.  The 
diaJo.gue  is  natural  and  often  funny,  especially 
in  conversations  where  two  cultures  meet.  .  .  . 
Hopefully  this  book  will  not  be  limited  to  use 
with  disadvantaged  children.  It  will  do  very 
well  in  any  home  or  library.”  J.  C.  T. 

Library  J  91:5750  N  15  ’66  240w 
“Based  on  fact,  this  is  an  affectionately  writ¬ 
ten.  realistic  urban  story.”  Esther  Hautzig 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  N  20  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Mr  18  ’67  120w 


MANNE,  HENRY  G.  Insider  trading  and  the 
stock  market.  274p  $6.96  Free  press 
332.6  Stocks  66-23080 

The  author.  Professor  of  Corporation  Law 
at  George  Washington  University,  attempts  to 
refute  arguments  “against  corporate  insiders 
capitalizing  on  information  available  only  to 
them.  ...  It  is  his  conclusion  that  stringent 
controls  need  to  be  placed  on  Insider  trading 
by  government  officials,  but  that  such  controls 
are  not  justifiable  with  respect  to  entrepreneurs 
and  other  top  coiporate  executives.”  (Choice) 
Appendix  of  selected  cases.  Index. 


Manne  has  prepared  his  brief  well,  although 
It  is  not  without  logical  flaws.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
greatest  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  that 
it  does  emphasize  the  need  for  research  to 
establish  some  background  for  what  is  other¬ 
wise  only  a  debate  in  logic.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  omission  in  the  book  is  the  institu¬ 
tional  investor.  .  .  .  Even  if  Manne  is  right 
about  entrepreneurship  and  compensation,  we 
would  lilie  to  see  some  evidence  regarding  the 
many  different  types  of  investors  and  invest¬ 
ment  decisions  likely  to  be  affected  by  free 
tradmg  by  insiders.”  D.  J.  Patterson 

Am  Econ  R  57:971  S  ’67  1300w 
“This  is  a  very  well-written  book,  and  it  is 
Interesting,  whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees 
with  the  author’s  reasoning.  The  volume  is 
written  predominately  from  a  legalistic  view¬ 
point.  .  .  .  [It]  is  very  well  documented  .  .  . 
[and]  includes  a  thirty-three -page  appendix 
summarizing  selected  court  cases.”  J.  C.  Dolley 
Ann  Am  Acad  372:188  J1  ’67  420w 
“In  developing  his  arguments,  Manne  has 
drawn  extensively  on  the  works  of  Frank 
Knight  and  Joseph  Schumpeter  as  they  relate 
to  the  role  of  the  entrepreneur  and  to  the  con¬ 
vention^  limitations  on  management  rewards. 

.  .  .  The  problem  of  insider  trading  has  been 
much  m  need  of  an  airing,  and  this  is  probably 
the  first  complete  treatment  of  the  topic.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  may  face  a  rather  limit¬ 
ed  readership  audience,  it  should  by  all  means 
be  included  In  the  more  complete  investment 
libraries.” 

Choice  4:726  S  ’67  160w 


HAIG  P.  The  film-maker’s  art. 
340p  $7.50  Basic  bks. 

791.43  Moving  pictures  66-16372 

“Through  definition,  analysis,  diagrams  and 
references  to  specific  films  the  author  introduces 
the  would-be  film  maker  to  the  theoretical, 
aesthetic  and  practical  aspects  of  film  art.  . 

He  considers  structure,  craft  (technique),  plan- 
mng,  production  and  editing,  and  what  each 
contributes  to  the  factual  and  so  called  theatri¬ 
cal  film.”  (Library  J)  The  author  Is  associate 
professor  of  motion  pictures  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


A  handbook  to  film  production.  .  .  .  Neither 
a  purely  technical  manual  nor  an  eleborate 
statement  of  cinematic  theoiw,  it  offers  a  brief 
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— and  inevitably  sketchy — survey  of  existing 
conceptions  of  tilra  as  art  and  craft.  .  .  JSione 
of  the  theory  is  new,  and  none  of  the  practice 
IS  unfamiliar,  but  the  bringing  together  of 
stanaai’d  inlorniation  in  3,  lucio,  no-iioiisGiis© 
manner  constitutes  a  real  contribution  and 
niaii.es  the  booK  useful  for  undergraduate  work 
in  production  and — to  a  lesser  degree — in  theory 
and  aesthetics.  The  organization  is  not  always 
coherent  .  .  there  are  disturbing-  errors  .  .  . 
the  selective  bibliography  in  film  history,  craft, 
and  technique  is  remarkably  skimpy.  .  .  .  But 
uie  book  ha,s  real  value  as  a  compendium. 
Recommended. 

Choice  3:1032  Ja  ’67  200w 
“.The  book  is.  primarily  a  textbook  but  is 
written  so  that  it  may  be  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  by  reviewers  and  all  who  are  ser¬ 
iously  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  film.  One 
appendix  prints  a  short  story  as  written,  then 
as  a  film  treatment  and  finally  as  a  shooting 
script.  .  ...  Recommended  for  academic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  G.  D.  McDonald 

Library  J  91:2081  Ap  15  ’66  140w 


MANSBRIDGE,  JOHN.  Graphic  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  192p  il  maps  39.95  Studio 

720.9  Architecture — History  67-7827 

“The  principle  behind  LthisJ  book  is  that 
architecture  is  essentially  a  visual  art,  and 
that  Its  appreciation  and  analysis  and  the 
way  to  demonstrate  its  history  and  the  princi- 
ples  ot  Its  growth  and  change  must  likewise  be 
visual.  So  there  is  no  text  tiiat  one  can  call  a 
text,  but  theie  are  great  quantities  of  drawings 
with  .  .  .  captions:  buildings  are  shown  in  plan, 
in  elevation,  isometricaliy,  in  cut-outs,  and 
sometimes  in  all  of  these  at  once.  Bide  by  side 
are  sketches  of  related  designs,  constructional 
diagrams  and  others  .  .  .  illustrating  the  rules 
and  mathematical  principles  on  which  a  design 
has  been  based.”  ITDS)  The  arrangement  is 
generally  chronological  by  style  within  which 
countries,  architects  and  building  types  are 
contrasted.  Bibliography.  Indexes  of  places  and 
buildings,  of  architects  and  of  architectural 
terms,  styles  and  materials. 


[This]  book  will  teach  the  reader  much  about 
architecture,  but  it  is  something  le.ss  than  a 
visual  delight  and  its  format  is  a  jumble.” 

Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  SOW 
“This  is  an  absolutely  marvelous  book  that 
should  be  used  as  a  text  in  every  high  school 
if  ever  we  get  around  to  teaching  our  children 
something  about  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  It  is  not  a  pretty  coffee-table  deco¬ 
ration,  but  a  clear  and  vivid  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  that  is  an  unsurpassed  introduction  and 
guide  for  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
has  packed  more  relevant  information  into  his 
drawings  and  diagrams  than  will  be  found  in 
most  voluminous  encyclopedias.”  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt 


Library  J  92:4402  D  1  ’67  120w  [YA] 
.“It  Is  a  relief  to  find  a  book,  which,  aimed 
at  a  broad  class  of  readers,  nevertheless  does 
not  pretend  that  its  subject  is  easy,  or  seek 
to  present  it  without  tears.  But  some  of  the 
strain  seems  unnecessary,  as  Information  flashes 
by  in  telegraphese,  isometric  drawings  take 
off  into  the  air  or  sprout  mysterious  lines  and 
ellipses,  and  large-scale  details  jostle  against 
or  overlap  tiny  facades.  But  the  reader  vnll  find 
that  the  longer  he  spends  with  Mr.  Mans- 
bridge’s  book,  the  more  rewarding  it  Is:  he 
has  attempted  something  which  Is  interesting 
and  perhaps  important,  and  he  has  largely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  .  .  If  the  mistakes  could  be  cleared 
away,  the  verbiage  ti'ansfonrned  or  dropped, 
some  of  the  drawings  redone  and  the  balance 
improved,  the  conception  would  be  equalled 
by  the  execution.  This  may  seem  a  foi-midable 
array  of  complaints,  and  it  does  largely  detract 
from  an  otherwise  fascinating  piece  of  work. 
...  It  could  be  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
genera]  books  on  architecture  produced  since 
the  war  if  it  were  not  so  often  one  of  the 
most  exasperating.” 

TLS  P1032  N  2  ’67  1850w 


MANSER,  ANTHONY  RICHARDS.  Sartre: 
philosophic  study.  280p  $6.40  Oxford 


a 


194  Sartre,  Jean  Paul  66-71170 

The  author’s  “main  thesis  Is  that  in  spite 
of  what  he  himself  calls  ‘that  philosophical 
iron  curtain,  the  English  Channel’,  there  are 
considerable  similarities  between  M.  Sartre’s 
brand  of  phenomenology  and  philosophy  as  it 
is  practised  In  [Britain].”  (TLS) 


“A  superior  scholarly  study  of  considerable 
intellectual  depth  and  competency  and  in  a 


direct,  yet  smooth  and  artistic  style.  The  en- 
tire  breadth  of  Sartre’s  work  is  considered.  .  .  . 
I  he  work  manifests  an  almost  intuitive  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  vital  meaning  of  Sartre’s  words; 
yet  this  is  not  a  matter  of  easy  insight,  but  of 
serious,  painstaking  study,  into  which  the  read- 
er  IS  carefully  drawn.  Perhaps  the  only  full- 
length  study  of  Sartre  in  English,  which  begins 
aaequa-tely  to  judge  Sartre  as  a  philosopher, 
and  at  the  same  time  place  him  literarily, 
though  the  use  of  -  ‘place’  is  not  suited  to  the 
theme  which  Manser  develops  with  regard  to 
Sartre  and  literature.  .  .  .  This  work  is  a  neces- 
siuy  for  any  serious  student  of  Sartre,  any 
teacher,  graduate  student,  or  advanced  undei'- 
graduate.” 

Choice  4:540  J1  ’67  180w 


This  new  book  on  Jean-Paul  Sartre  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  consistent  viewpoint  and  attempts 
to  argue  an  interesting  if  not  always  wholly 
acceptable  thesis.  Mr.  Manser  has  clearly 
been  brought  up  in  the  English  school  of  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis,  and  he  applies  the  main  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  ,  school — clarity  of  exposition,  con¬ 
cern  for  logic,  attention  to  language,  reverence 
for  examples  and  analysis — to  an  orderly  ex¬ 
position  of  M.  Sartre’s  ideas.  .  .  .  Conscious 
though  he  is  of  the  difference  in  temper  and 
temperament  between  M.  Sartre  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  neo-Pelagians  he  does  sometimes 
misinterpret  M.  Sartre’s  ideas  by  failing  to 
shift  gear  sufficiently  quickly  to  deal  adequate¬ 
ly  with  basic  existentialist  concepts,  .  .  .  [Man¬ 
ser]  deals  particularly  well  with  M.  Sartre’s 
Marxism.  .  .  .  His  discussion  of  M.  Sartre’s 
novels  and  plays  is  refreshingly  free  from  the 
presuppositions  of  literary  men.” 

TLS  p708  Ag  4  ’66  750w 

‘.‘This  is  a  study  ^  written  by  a  British 
phfiosopher  for  readers  whose  acquaintance 
with  British  philosophy  has  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  approach  a  thinker  like  Sartre 
with  an  open  mind.  ...  To  see  Sartre  in  the 
company  of  Wittgenstein  and  Ryle  rather 
than  in  that  of  Husserl  and  Heidegger — ^whom 
Manser  does  not  seem  to  have  read — offers 
new  perspectives.  Yet  such  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  Sartre’s  philosophic  background 
hainpers  the  interpreter.  .  .  .  Manser  reports 
Sartres  views:  he  fails  to  exhibit  their  pre- 
suppositions.  Manser  does  raise  questions 
which  point  in  this  direction,  but  he  refuses 
to  press  them.  .  .  .  [He]  is  most  successful 
when  he  shows  Sartre’s  ability  to  describe  and 
interpret  particular  situations,  especially  in  his 
plays  and  novels.  But  Sartre  also  attempts  to 
be  a  systematic  thinker.  ’The  foundations  on 
erects  his  system  must  be  exhibited 
and  challenged.  Perhaps  because  of  his  phi¬ 
losophic  background  which  has  made  such 
failsT(?do^so  seem  suspect,  Manser 

Yale  R  56:XXIV  D  ’66  960w 


MANSUELLI,  G.  A.  The  art  of  Etruria  and 
early  Rome  [tr.  by  C.  E.  Elllsl ;  [Eng  title: 
Crown'^  and  early  Rome].  255p  pi  col  pi  $6.95 

709.37  Art.  Etruscan.  Art,  Roman  65-24336 

The  central  theme  of  this  volume  “is  that  of 
Etruscan  art  as  a  manifestation  of  a  complex 
and  continually  evolving  culture  which  owed 
much  to  the  older  civilizations  of  the  east  and 
to  Gree.ce  but  which  took  shape  on  Italian  soil, 
develoinng  in  close  and  continuous  'contact  with 
mat  of  the  other  peoples  of  Iron  Age  Italy. 
Rome  was  one  of  these  peoples,  and  a  short 
final  chapter  discusses  Rome’s  cultural  debt  to 
(TLS)  Chronological  tables.  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“  fThe]  Superintendent  of  Antiquities  for 
Ernilia  and  Romagna,  has  presented  an  author¬ 
itative  book,  .encyclopaedic,  brimming  with 
facts  and  insights  regarding  styles,  icono- 
giaphy,  local  genres,  newly  discovered  sites, 
and  artistic  cross-currents.  Happily,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  primarily  the  art  itself,  and  the  treat- 
works  not  illustrated  is  reasonably 
/  iV^ui  4.  -^fifi^ysis  of  the  major  monuments 
(all  Illustrated:  color  reproductions  weighted  in 
favor  of  scifi^ptures  rather  than  tomb-paintings). 
.  .  .  Both  Bibliography  and  map  are  excellent. 
•  ••  %, Although  the  author’s  exposition  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  range,  precision,  and  purpose,  his 
translator  s  style  places  an  overwhelming  bur¬ 
den  on  the  nonspeoialist,  with  its  prodigious 
array,  of  intricate,  aggregating  sentences  and 
elliptical  clause.s.  .  .  .  The  complexities  are 
heightened  by  frequent  allusions  distilled  from 
a  larger  archaeological  substance  known 
primarily  to  the  specialist.”  Gustina  Scaglia 
Class  World  60:217  Ja  ’67  240w 
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MANSUELLI,  G.  A. — Continued 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  72:661  O  14  66  210w 

"A  good  [book].  Though  aimed  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  it  contains  a  lot  of  original  and 
stimulating  thought.  [Its  author]  has.  been 
well  served  by  his  translator.  A  certain  in¬ 
elegance  of  expression  reflects  the  original 
and  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  work  of 
Italian  scholarship  in  which  every  w.ord  has 
a  precise  meaning.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are 
abundant  and  well  selected,  and  include  a 
number  of  relatively  unfamiliar  pieces.  Ihe 
quality  of  reproduction  is  less  satisfactory. 
The  text  figures  look  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  on  blotting  paper;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  smaller  vases,  bronzes  and  terracottas 
are  reproduced  in  colour  that  is  reasonably 
true  to  the  original,  most  of  the  larger  pieces 
and  (less  excusably)  many  of  the  small  bronzes 
would  have  been  far  better  served  in  black 
and  white.  .  .  .  [The]  bibliography  might  use¬ 
fully  have  been  brought  up  to  date  for  this 
English  translation.” 

TLS  p578  Je  30  ’66  350w 


MANTLE,  MICKEY.  The  education  of  a  base¬ 
ball  player.  219p  pi  $4.96  Simon  &  Schuster 
796.357  Baseball  67-22937 

The  author  tells  of  his  rise  from  Joplin, 
Missouri,  to  Yankee  Stadium,  and  “the  ultimate 
triumph  over  the  crippling  physical  handicaps 
that  always  shadowed  his  playing  life.  Each 
cJiapter  of  the  autobiography  is  followed  by  a 
[baseball]  ‘Lesson.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘Mickey  recounts  his  story  modestly  and 
openly.  ...  It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  his  ad¬ 
miration  and  affection  for  the  managers  for 
whom  he  played,  the  older  Yankees  of  whom 
he  stood  in  awe  and  many  of  the  big  leaguers 
he  came  to  know.  .  .  .  For  boys  and  young  men 
and  for  all  baseball  fans,  this  simple  straight¬ 
forward  story  will  make  enjoyable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  in  more  ways  than  one.”  E.  G. 
Jacklin 

Best  Sell  27:268  O  15  '67  260w 


‘‘[Mantle]  has  put  together  an  enjoyable  and 
informative  biography  and  instruction  book. 
.  .  .  The  lessons  are  the  strong  points  of  the 
hook  and  should  be  useful  to  aU  players,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  their  teens.  Recommended  for 
Mantle  fans  and  for  YA  collections  of  public 
libraries.”  R.  L.  Waters 

Library  J  92:2800  Ag  ’67  180w  [YA] 


‘‘There  is  little  of  Mantle’s  personality  in  the 
book,  and  the  five  lessons  begin  and  end  with 
the  unhelpful  hint  that  you  learn  to  play  base¬ 
ball  by  playing  baseball.  .  .  .  Mantle  reveals 
nothing  new  about  himself.  He  dutifully  honors 
the  virtues  of  team  loyalty,  hard  work  and 
incessant  hustle.  He  admits  to  a  youthful 
temper;  explains  how  and  why  he  learned  to 
control  it.  Baseball,  he  says,  is  his  whole  life,  a 
weary  catch-phrase  that  no  Intelligent  person 
will  believe.  .  .  .  [His  autobiography]  is  mere 
legend,  lifeless  and  unfit  as  adult  entertain¬ 
ment.”  Jim  Brosnan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  O  1  ’67  1300w 


MANTLE,  WINIFRED.  The  Penderel  puzzle 
[Eng  title:  The  Penderel  house].  224p  $3.96; 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-8237 

‘‘While  the  three  Penderel  children  [Nan, 
Henry  and  James]  are  camping  out  near  a 
picturesque  ruin  [in  Shropshire],  once  the  home 
of  their  ancestors,  reports  reach  their  Grand¬ 
mother  that  their  parents  are  feared  drowned 
in  a  boating  accident.  To  shield  the  children 
from  the  .  .  .  unconfirmed  news.  Granny  .  .  . 
[arranges]  for  them  to  be  away  from  home  a 
few  days  longer.  Meanwhile  the  children  become 
deeply  involved  with  a  .  .  .  six-year-old  Thai 
princess,  a  fugitive  from  political  enemies. 
Having  just  heard  the  .  .  .  tale  of  their  West 
Country  forebears,  other  Penderels  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  sheltered  the  runaway  Charles  II 
three  centuries  before,  the  children  are  de¬ 
termined  similarly  to  help  the  little  princess.” 
(Horn  Bk)  ‘‘Ages  eleven  to  fourteen.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Tornquist 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  15  '67  180w 
“With  such  exotic  characters,  it  is  a  little 
astonishing  that  everything  happens  with  the 
bland  excitement  of  a  good  birthday  party.” 
Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pElO  N  3  ’66 
60w 


“A  contemporary  mystery  story — wi^  a 
deftly  interwoven  secondary  plot.  .  .  ,  Com¬ 
pressing  all  of  the  action  into  less  than  two 
days  and  using  the  device  of  dramatic  irony 
— rarely  found  in  children’s  books — the  author 
intensifies  the  interest  and  suspense.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:717  I>  ’66  170w 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  91:5773  N  16  ’66  IlOw 


“The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  relationship 
of  children  to  each  other  and  to  adults  is 
fresh  and  good,  but  the  plot  meanders;  it  is 
somehow  shapeless.  A  pity,  because  it  is  an 
unusual  and  very  nearly  a  good  book.” 

TLS  p443  My  19  ’66  170w 


MAO,  TSE-TUNG.  Basic  tactics;  tr.  and  with 
an  introd.  by  Stuart  R.  Schram;  foreword  by 
Samuel  B.  Grifiith,  II.  149p  $4.95  Praeger 
355.4  Guerrilla  warfare  66-18912 

This  “is  the  first  English  translation  of 
Mao’s  lectures  for  future  Chinese  guerrilla 
leaders,  delivered  at  the  Anti-Japanese  Mili¬ 
tary-Political  University,  in  1938.  .  .  .  [The 
Chinese  leader]  presents  his  theories  on  the 
organization  and  training  of  the  guerrilla  units 
and  the  psycholo^  of  guerrilla  warfare.  He 
outlines  .  .  .  basic  guerrilla  stratagems — from 
surprise  attack,  harassment  of  the  enemy, 
ambush,  and  instilling  a  resolute  spirit  in  the 
troops  to  the  importance  of  entertainment  in 
the  building  of  troop  morale.  ...  In  his  In¬ 
troduction,  [the  translator]  .  .  .  traces  Mao’s 
evolution  from  politician  to  guerrilla  leader  in 
the  years  prior  to  1938,  and  examines  the 
Influence  of  the  guerrilla  heritage  on  current 
Chinese  policy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“WTiile  its  authorship  alone  would  commend 
Basic  Tactics  (hitherto  untranslated  either  in 
or  out  of  Peking)  to  Western  attention,  the 
pamphlet  is  made  doubly  significant  by  the 
specificity  of  its  discussion  of  guerrilla  organi¬ 
zation,  operations,  logistics,  intelligence,  and 
related  topics.  .  .  .  Nor  are  details  such  as 
those  provided  in  Basic  Tactics  of  interest  only 
to  professional  military  officers.  By  a  feedback 
process,  knowledge  of  operational  techniques 
may  throw  light  on  larger  strategic  policy  ana¬ 
logs.”  S.  A.  Boorman 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1121  D  ’67  750w 
“The  work  emphasizes  the  practical  aspects 
of  organization,  discipline,  and  stiategy  with 
a  notable  absence  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  ide¬ 
ology  that  beclouds  most  formal  writing  of 
Mao.  .  .  .  [It]  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Grif¬ 
fith’s  translation  of  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Guerrilla 
Warfare  [BRD  1967],  but  Schram’s  introduction 
gives  more  attention  to  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  Mao’s  military  thought.” 

Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  140w 

“The  lectures  are  given  in  ‘folk’  style.  Es¬ 
sentially,  Chairman  Mao  told  his  audience 
how  to  fight  superior  forces,  how  to  deal  with 
the_  people,  when  to  attack  or  retreat,  how  to 
maintain  lines  of  communications  within  and 
among  guerrilla  units.  There  is  really  not 
much  in  this  volume  that  is  not  available  else¬ 
where.  The  translator  has  done  his  work  faith¬ 
fully  and  his  introductory  section  gives  a 
good  summary  of  Mao’s  views  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  For  librar¬ 
ies  that  aim  at  acquiring  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mao’s  works.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  91:5960  D  1  ’66  150w 
“There  is  not  much  new  here  and  certainly 
nothing  new  in  Mao’s  contribution.  Griffith’s 
foreword  is  more  of  the  same.  Schram’s  in¬ 
troduction  plows  over  old  ground.  [He]  does 
tend  to  overstress  the  (Chinese  element  in 
Mao’s  strategy.  .  .  .  Schram  compares  the 
current  cultural  revolutionary  madness  in 
China  to  the  Stalinist  era.  That’s  good,  but 
not  good  enough.”  W.  D.  Jacobs 
Nat  R  19:213  F  21  ’67  170w 


MAPLESON,  JAMES  HENRY.  The  Mapleson 
memoirs;  the  tareer  of  an  operatic  im¬ 
presario,  1858-1888;  ed.  and  annot.  by  Harold 
Rosenthal.  346p  11  $8.95  Appleton 


782.0924  Opera 


66-20000 


“Known  as  ‘Colonel’  Mapleson,  [the  author] 
not  only  directed  the  destinies  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  and  Drury  Lane  theatres  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  but  also  took  his  own 
opera  company  on  long  coast-to-coast  tours  of 
the  United  States.  ...  In  his  memoirs,  orig¬ 
inally  published  in  1888,  Mapleson  relates  his 
experiences  in  managing  opera  in  England  and 
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the  United  States.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This 
edition  is  edited  and  annotated  by  the  editor  of 
the  English  monthly  magazine  Opera.  Index. 


“Mapleson  writes  with  flair  and  humor.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  master  strategist  in  handling  tem¬ 
peramental  prime  donne  and  stiff  managerial 
competition.  He  thrived  oir  such  challenge  and 
relishes  the  memories  as  he  recalls  them. 
Opera  buffs  will  relish  them  too.  ...  It  was 
a  wise  decision  to  have  Mr.  Kosenthal  make 
corrections  and  ampllflcatlons  to  the  original 
text,  since  Mapleson  obviously  checked  few  of 
his  old  programs  and  was  frequently  wrong 
about  dates  and  casts.  The  footnote  corrections 
are  neatly  done.  ‘A  Selective  Biographical  In¬ 
dex’  gives  the  bare  facts  about  the  singers 
and  other  mentioned  in  the  text.  No  music 
collection  should  be  without  this  title.”  G.  L. 
Mayer 

Library  J  92:568  P  1  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Matthew  Coady 

New  Statesman  72:848  D  2  ’66  140w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Mr  19  ’67  230w 

“Mr.  Rosenthal’s  scrupulous  corrections  of 
what  operas  were  sung,  when  and  where, 
seem  a  work  of  supererogation  in  a  book  about 
a  fantastic  world,  but  they  convert  it  into  his¬ 
tory,  for  Mapleson’s  dead-pan  prose  evokes, 
amid  hilarity,  the  atmosphere,  the  social  con¬ 
ditions,  .  .  .  the  economies  of  unmitigated  lais- 
ser  faire,  and  the  personalities  behind  the 
names  that  still  echo  round  opera  houses.” 

TLS  plll2  D  1  ’66  650w 


IVIARBERRY,  M.  M.  Vicky;  a  biography  of 
Victoria  C.  Woodhull.  344p  $5.95  Funk 
B  or  92  Martin,  Victoria  (Claflin  Woodhull 

67-16224 

This  biography  of  the  controversial  suf¬ 
fragette  and  her  sister  Tennessee  Claflin  de¬ 
scribes  their  career  as  stockbrokers,  their 
activities  in  publishing  Woodhull  &  Claflin’s 
Weekly  which  advocated  “many  causes,  in¬ 
cluding  liberalized  divorce  laws.  Spiritualism 
and  Free  Love  .  .  .  land  which!  published  an 
exposd  of  the  [scandal  about!  .  .  .  the  Reverend 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Maurice  Goldbloom 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  30  ’67  800w 

“An  amusing  tale,  but  it  has  been  told  many 
times  .  .  .  and  can  be  passed  by  in  this  popu¬ 
lar  version.” 

Choice  4:1045  N  ’67  lOOw 

“[This!  will  be  a  boon  to  those  book  review¬ 
ers  who  review  for  women’s  clubs.  It’s  a  na¬ 
tural  for  that.  .  .  .  Recommended  unreservedly 
as  good  reading.”  L.  B.  Saunders 

Library  J  92:2150  Je  1  ’67  300w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  J1  13  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  2  ’67  950w 

“[This  book  and  Mrs  Satan  by  Johanna 
Johnston,  BRD  1967!  differ  as  to  some  facts — 
the  sisters’  ancestry,  for  example,  and  the 
social  standing  of  Mrs.  Woodhull’s  second 
husband — and  so,  to  some  extent,  each  casts 
doubt  on  the  other.  Neither,  alas,  is  provided 
with  footnote  references.  Mrs.  Johnston’s  book 
takes  a  sober  view  of  Mrs.  Woodhull.  Mr. 
Marberry’s  a  jocose  one.  .  .  .  His  work  em¬ 
phasizes  the  scampish,  disreputable  quality  of 
the  lady  and  her  entourage,  and  may  be 
closer  to  nineteenth-century  public  opinion.” 
New  Yorker  43:195  Ap  15  ’67  150w 

Newsweek  69:101  Ap  10  ’67  450w 


“The  book  suffers  from  too  much  fore¬ 
shortening.  Character  depth  is  constantly 
sacrificed  to  the  sensational  reporting  of 
events.  Which  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Marberry’s 
bibliography  is  impressive,  and  he  writes  with 
wit  and  considerable  skill.  There  are  re¬ 
grettable  Inaccuracies,  must  notably  his  re¬ 
ferring  to  Henry  James's  The  Siege  of  London 
as  ‘The  Siege  of  Paris’ — though  the  title  is 
given  correctly  in  the  index.  James  scholars 
will  get  a  shock  from  the  categorical  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘Vicky,’  who  by  this  time  had 
moved  on  to  England  and  married  the  hand¬ 
some.  wealthy,  aristocratic  head  of  the  oldest 
banking  house,  was  the  prototype  of  Mrs. 
Headway  in  that  story.”  Lillian  Gilkes 
Sat  R  50:38  Ap  15  ’67  440w 


MARCEAU,  FELICIEN.  Baizac  and  his  world; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Derek  Coltman.  548p 
$12.50  Orion 

843  Balzac.  Honord  de  66-26541 

®*^.hdy  of  Balzac’s  La  Comddie  Humaine. 

My  aim  ...  Is  to  clarify  the  structure  of  the 
Ealzacian  world,  a  world  that  is  essentially 
that  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
I  have  therefore  limited  myself  to  those  works 
whose  action  does  not  precede  the  French 
Revolution — though  including  Sarrasine,  which 
begins  in  1758  but  does  not  end  until  1830,  and 
allowing  myself  several  incursions  into  the 
preface  to  Sur  Catherine  de  Mddicis.”  (Pref) 
Index  of  characters  occurring  in  La  Comddie 
Humaine.  Originally  published  in  French  in 


Coltman  s  translation  is  smooth  and  accu¬ 
rate  even  though  some  anomalies  remain.  .  .  . 
If  any  work  would  tempt  the  modern  student  to 
go  back  to  the  original,  this  one  should  do  it. 
Highly  recommended  for  undergraduate  and 
research  libraries.” 

Choice  4:844  O  ’67  150w 

“M.  Marceau’s  book  is  an  anomaly  in  a  field 
that  has  become  increasingly  academic — a  study 
of  the  Comddie  Humaine’  as  a  whole,  written 
by  a  practising  novelist.  On  both  counts  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  considerable.  .  .  .  M.  Marceau,  for 
all  his  engagingly  insouciant  tone,  is  as  expert 
as  any  on  the  historical  background  to  the 
Comedie  Humaine.’  It  is  simply  that  he  treats 
Balzac,  refreshingly,  as  above  all  a  working 
novelist.  .  .  .  The  study  of  the  characters, 
grouped  by  profession  or  status,  but  also  di¬ 
vided  between  the  first  Balzacian  generation, 
that  of  the  Restoration,  and  its  successor,  that 
of  the  Bourgeois  Monarchy,  is  constantly  illum¬ 
inated  by  a  professional  novelist’s  approach.” 

Economist  225:59  O  7  ’67  400w 
“A  long,  detailed  and  gossipy  account  of  the 
characters  and  themes  in  Balzac’s  novels, 
[this]  does  not  tell  much  about  Balzac  him¬ 
self  or  about  the  world  he  lived  in;  instead, 
it  tells  a  good  deal  about  the  world  he 
created,  rather  more  than  anyone  but  a 
specialist  or  devoted  Balzacian  would  care  to 
know.  AI.  Marceau  is  a  novelist,  rather  than 
a  scholar,  and  writes  in  a  pleasant,  desultory 
fashion.  However,  he  is.  unfortunately, 

‘of  the  opinion  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  saying 
at  ali,  one  should  not  be  too  particular  about 
saying  it  twice.’  He  frequently  does.  For 
large  public  and  university  libraries.”  Dorothy 
Curley 

Library  J  91:4955  O  15  ’66  120w 
“Where  do  we  begin  to  read  the  novels  of  a 
man  who — someone  must  have  said  it  alreadv — 
is  the  Napoleon  of  French  fiction?  Marceau’s 
book  may  help.  It  is  not  a  critical  study  but 
a  guidebook,  telling  the  reader  in  chatty  and 
unpretentious  prose  about  Balzac’s  characters 
and  themes.  .  .  .  The  result  is  an  encyclopedia 
that  leaves  us  with  a  dizzying  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  Balzac’s  world  but  with  very  little 
sense  of  what  Balzac  was  doing  there. 
Chitchat  about  names,  places  and  recurrent 
themes  is,  finally,  not  enlightening.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  16  ’67  180w 


MARCEL,  GABRIEL.  Searchings.  118p  $3.75 
Newman  press 

194  Philosophy  67-15716 

This  “book  is  a  collection  of  six  lectures 
(more  properly  speaking,  public  meditations) 
which  Marcel  gave  at  several  European  uni¬ 
versities  [between  1959  and  1965].  'They  con¬ 
stitute  reflections  on  Truth  and  Justice,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Wisdom,  the  Sacral  in  the  Era  of 
Technology,  Death  and  Immortality,  Martin 
Buber’s  Philosophical  Anthropology  and  Mar¬ 
cel’s  own  plays  viewed  by  himself  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher.”  (Critic) 


“Although  more  careful  editing  should  have 
eliminated  a  few  verbal  infelicities  from  the 
English  version,  this  is  an  excellent  book  on 
many  counts.  It  brings  up  to  date  Marcel’s 
thought  on  familiar  subjects  such  as  those  of 
the  person,  the  body,  the  nature  of  wisdom, 
the  sacral,  and  the  existential  character  of 
truth.  .  .  .  An  illuminating  essay  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  ATarcel’s  philosophy  to  his  dramatic 
v-ork  illustrates  the  influence  of  his  life  upon 
his  work.  The  simple,  clear  style  should  make 
it  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Marcel’s  thinking  at  the  present  moment.  Re¬ 
commended  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:852  O  ’67  120w 

“Each  lecture  has  its  own  distinctive  merits 
which  are  usually  Insights  that  the  reader  must 
piece  together  himself.  This  lack  of  systematlza- 
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MARCEL,  GABRIEL — Continued 
tion,  which  runs  throughout  Marcellian  litera¬ 
ture,  is  at  once  his  strength  and  weakness.  It 
is  his  strength  for  he  [refuses  to  service!  the 
reader  with  a  neatl.v  packaged  system  of  whole 
truth.  .  .  .  [ItJ  is  also  a  weakness  because  it 
niakes  for  repetitiousness  in  writing  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  inattentive  reader  with  the  false  im¬ 
pression  of  hearing  the  strain  of  a  broken 
record.  Since  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  in 
1[I29,  Marcel  aptiv  describes  himself  as  a  phi- 
lo.sopher  of  the  threshold.  Nowhere  is  this 
brought  out  more  ciearly  than  in  the  lecture 
on  death  and  immortality.  This  section  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.”  G.  F.  Kreyche 
Critic  25:83  Je  '67  900w 


MARCH,  HILARY.  A  question  of  love  [Eng 
title:  Either/or].  222p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-13032 

Barbara,  a  confused  young  woman  who  is 
studying  archeoiogy  at  an  English  university, 
finaliy  comes  to  terms  with  herself  after  several 
thwarted  attempts  at  love. 


‘‘The  style  is  quiet,  the  characterization 
superior,  the  dialogue  good.  Hilaiy  March  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  portrayal  of  a  confused,  like¬ 
able  gill.  For  the  discriminating  reader,  this  is 
a  satisfying  book.”  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:2431  Je  15  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  23  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  43:102  Ag  12  ’67  90w 


“As  the  title  [Either/or]  suggests,  this  is 
primarily  the  story  of  a  girl  whose  confusion 
over  her  hetero-homo  emotions  leads  her  from 
one  disastrous  involvement  to  another.  .  .  . 
Miss  March  makes  [her  heroine’s]  under¬ 
graduate  agonies  evocative  and  almost  too 
identifiably  authentic,  but  her  novel  lacks  any 
sense  of  form  or  cumulative  tension,  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  tenuously 
fashionable  theme  on  rather  ordinary  middle¬ 
brow  material.” 

TLS  p953  O  20  ’66  120w 


MARCH,  JAMES  G.,  ed.  Handbook  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  1247P  $20  Rand  McNally 

301.4  Management  65-14104 

This  ‘  work  treats  all  aspects  of  large  and 
small  organizations:  their  structure,  intluence, 
growth,  and  development.  The  chapters  ex¬ 
plore  the  foundations,  theories,  and  method¬ 
ologies  relating  to  organizational  and  inter¬ 
personal  behavior  .  .  .  [and  emphasize]  the 
present  state  of  organization  theory.  Specific 
institutions,  such  as  political  parties,  unions, 
schools,  and  businesses,  are  examined.  .  .  .  'fhe 
final  chapters  propose  applications  to  organ¬ 
izational  and  personal  relations.”  (Publisher’s 
note]  Chapter  bibliographies.  Author  and  sub¬ 
ject  indexes. 


“Considered  collectively,  the  chapters  repre¬ 
sent  the  careful  work  of  acknowledged  experts 
in  their  areas.  .  .  .  [However]  deficiencies 

were  .  .  .  evident:  There  is  little  consensus  as 
to  how  an  organization  ought  to  be  defined 
and  .  .  .  the  study  of  organizations  currently 
means  primarily  the  study  of  American  organ¬ 
izations.  .  .  .  Stinchcombe’s  piece  ...  is  a  veri¬ 
table  avalanche  of  new  ideas,  some  absurd, 
some  Ingenious,  all  interesting.  The  usefulness 
of  Golembiewski’s  review  on  ‘Small  Groups  and 
Large  Organizations’  is  hampered  by  his  writ¬ 
ing  style.  .  .  .  [Massie’s  critique  on  management 
theory  is]  especially  useful  as  there  is  simply 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  literature.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  monumental  volume,  of  great  significance 
to  the  field.”  Oscar  Grusky 

Am  J  Soc  72:426  Ja  ’67  1750w 
Reviewed  by  V.  A.  Thompson 

Am  Soc  R  31:415  Je  ’66  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  McWhinney 

Am  Soc  R  31:415  Je  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Gamson 

Am  Soc  R  31:415  Je  '66  900w 


MARCKWARDT,  ALBERT  H.  Linguistics  and 
the  teaching  of  English.  151p  $4.75  Ind.  univ. 
press 

420.7  English  language — Study  and  teaching 

67-1010.5 

The  author  gives  an  “account  of  what  linguis¬ 
tic  science  has  contributed,  and  may  contribute. 


to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  usage,  composi¬ 
tion,  spelling,  reading,  and  literature.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Since  Marckwardt  is  sensible,  literate,  and 
informed — informed  both  in  the  sense  that  he 
understands  the  problems  of  teachers  and  is 
learned  in  his  subject — one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised  that  this  is  a  good  little  book;  and 
since  he  is  an  old  pro  at  various  sorts  of  ex¬ 
pository  writing,  especially  those  concerned  with 
language,  one  need  not  be  surprised  either  that 
the  volume  is  well  tailored  to  its  avowed  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  unique,  no  other  book  is  intended 
to  summarize  briefly  what  modern  language 
study  can  .do  for  the  various  sorts,  of  teaching 
gathered  under  the  heading  English.” 

Choice  4:832  O  ’67  130w 

“This  is  a  competent  treatment  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  relationship  of  linguistic  science  to  class¬ 
room  practice.  It  i.s,  however,  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing  effort.  Dr.  Marckwardt’s  career  as  a 
li/igulst  and  a  teacher  has  been  a  long  and 
fruitful  one;  he  might  easily  have  given  a 
stimulating  forecast  of  developments  in  a  field 
which  is  certain,  finally,  to  revolutionize  the 
teaching  of  English.  Instead,  he  gives  us  a 
rather  pedestrian  account.  .  .  .  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  here  that  is  new  for  most  alert 
college  teachers  of  English.  The  student,  the 
layman,  the  young  teacher — these  are  the  people 
who  will  benefit  from  the  clear  and  intelligent 
summaries  that  the  book  provides.”  J.  A. 
Rycenga 

Library  J  91:4952  O  15  '66  140w 


MARCUS,  JOHN  T.  Heaven,  hell,  &  history;  a 
survey  of  man’s  faith  in  histoiy  from  anti¬ 
quity  to  the  present.  293p  $6.95  Macmillan 
(N  T) 

901  History — Philosophy  67-15545 

The  author  reviews  “the  rise  and  decline  of 
man’s  faith  in  history,  in  an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  and  why  this  .  .  .  has  occurred.  .  .  . 
[Pie  describes]  the  disintegration  of  historical 
faith  in  our  time,  describing  it  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  crises  of  war,  depression,  and 
totalitarianism,  as  well  as  its  expression  in  our 
current  philosophies  of  despair  and  arts  of 
absurdity.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[Mr.  Marcus]  sees  the  roots  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  moral  and  spiritual  problem  in  the  dis¬ 
appointments  that  the  transcendental  histor¬ 
ical  Imagination  has  suffered  in  the  past  half- 
century  or  so.  If  the  author  had  written  a  book 
that  vigorously  argued  this  interpretation 
along  the  lines  of  detailed  historical  analysis, 
I  would  be  much  happier  about  the  result.  .  .  . 
Actually,  the  work  is  a  brief  intellectual  history 
of  the  Western  World  since  the  Hebrews,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  certain  philos¬ 
ophers  of  history.  .  .  .  Controversial  viewpoints 
are  put  forth  as  if  they  were  broadly  accepted 
truth.  .  .  .  On  the  credit  side,  this  is  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  book.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  his 
svjbject  comes  through  strongly.”  R  E.  Herz- 
stein 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:194  N  ’67  450w 
“This  is  an  intriguing  study.  .  .  .  [Professor 
Marcus]  shows  how  men  found  meaning  and 
purpose  for  their  lives,  personally  or  collec¬ 
tively,  from  secular  intellectual  constructs. 
With  an  unusual  degree  of  clarity,  scholarship 
and  speculative  verve,  he  traces  these  ideas 
throu.gh  three  centuries.  .  .  .  [He]  discusses 
the  theories  of  progress  and  the  optimism 
generated  by  the  Enlightenment,  new  science 
and  social  revolution:  the  elaborations  of  Hegel. 
Marx  and  Darwin:  and  the  final  loss  of  faith  in 
these  ideologies.  .  .  .  Unreservedly  recom¬ 

mended. 

Library  J  92:2404  Je  15  '67  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:27  Ag  26  '67  1650w 


STEVEN,  ed.  The  world  of  modem 
fiction:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  bv  Steven 
Marcus.  2v  y  1.  American:  v2.  European. 
625:510p  $17.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

Short  stories — Collections  66-26933 

author  presents  “a  comprehensive  an¬ 
thology  of  stories  and  short  novels  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  by  the  major  figures  of  con¬ 
temporary  American,  English,  and  European 
literature.  (Publisher’s  note)  Authors  included 
m  voltune  one  are:  Mailer.  Malamud,  Singer. 
Hroyard.  Roth,  Bellow,  Bowles.  Stafford.  'Tril¬ 
ling,  Powers,  Cheever,  Styron,  Gold,  O’Connor. 
Pynchon  and  Paley.  Volume  two  Includes 
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stories  by  Sartre,  Camus,  Beckett,  Robbe-Gril- 
let,  Bbll,  Lettau,  Alchinger,  Lind,  Spark,  Wil- 
spn,  Lessing,  Hermans,  Moravia,  Landolfl, 
Sender,  Borges,  Osaum,  Borowski,  Mrozek  and 
Solzhenitsyn. 


Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

Book  Week  pl6  D  11  ’66  1400w 
"A  difllcult  anthology  to  evaluate  for  col¬ 
lege  libraries.  The  American  volulne  .  .  in- 
ciudes  contemporary  writers  already  available 
in  their  entirety.  .  .  .  The  European  volume  is 
loo  ’Western’  (Solzhenitsyn  is  the  only  Rus¬ 
sian;  Mrozek  and  Boronski  represent  Poland), 
Hungary  and  The  Balkans  are  not  represented; 
but  neither  is  Scandanavia.  However,  the  Ori¬ 
entals  have  a  spokesman  (Osamu's  ’Villon’s 
Wife’)  and  Borges  represents  Argentina  (both 
because  of  their  influence).  Marcus’  introduc¬ 
tion  says  the  usual  things  about  the  short 
stor.v.  The  ’European’  volume  has  the  most 
value,  but  the  price  and  overall  worth  of  tills 
collection  do  not  recommend  it  to  any  library.” 
Choice  3:900  D  ’66  120w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  D  1  ’66 
40  w 

’’Large  libraries  will  probably  have  most  of 
this  material  in  their  collections,  but  small 
libraries  may  wish  to  order,  despite  the  high 
price.”  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  92:795  P  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  155:17  N  19  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o44  D  4  '66  70w 
’’Bernard  Malamud,  Philip  Roth.  Paul  Bowles, 
and  Jean  Stafford,  J.  F.  Powers,  and  John 
Cheever  .  .  .  deserve  to  be  included,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  qualities  that  make 
them  major  figures  are  sufliciently  present  in 
the  stories  chosen.  Sometimes  yes.  It  seems  to 
me.  and  sometimes  no.  ...  If  one  can  judge 
by  this  anthology,  it  would  seem  that  Euro¬ 
peans  are  currently  more  experimental  in  style 
and  form  than  Americans.  ...  If  I  were  edit¬ 
ing  an  anthology  of  this  sort  my  table  of 
contents  would  be  different  from  Marcus’s;  but 
1  think  my  book  would  point  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  his.  It  would  demonstrate,  in  the 
first  place,  that  much  excellent  fiction  has  been 
written,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  the  years 
since  the  war.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
remind  us  that  we  still  live  in  what  W.  H. 
Auden  called,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Age  of  Anxiety.  All  ages  are  anxious,  but  ours 
is  more  anxious  than  most,  and  with  reason.” 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  D  17  ’66  llOOw 
Time  89:70  Ja  13  ’67  llOOw 


MARCUSE,  JACQUES.  The  Peking  papers: 
leaves  from  the  notebook  of  a  China  cor¬ 
respondent.  351p  $6.95  Dutton 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

67-10069 

A  ’’commentary  on  Communist  China,  by  a 
French  correspondent  who  had  known  prewar 
China  and  returned  in  1962  to  .  .  .  present-day 
China.  .  .  .  [Marcuse  discusses]  some  of  the 
aspects  of  China  today:  language  and  literacy, 
drinking  and  eating,  sex,  business  methods, 
the  law,  censorship,  prejudice,  .  .  .  Red  Guards 
and  other  topics.”  (Publisher’s  Weekly)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:324  N  15  ’67  600w 
’’This  book  is  dedicated  to  ‘the  memory  of 
Dr.  Pavlov’s  dog,’  by  ‘the  Pekinese  who  wrote 
it.’  Sticb  is  the  humor,  the  cutting  satire  of 
Jacques  Marcuse,  an  ‘Old  China  Hand’  journal¬ 
ist  who  was  stationed  in  Peking  for  about  three 
years  after  the  Liberation.  .  .  .  From  Mr. 
Marcuse’s  viewpoint,  the  New  China  gained 
some  things  but  lost  more:  the  police  state 
is  in  evidence  everywhere;  logic  and  reason 
are  subjected  to  political  considerations:  the 
faithful  retainers  (Westerners)  are  defending  an 
imaginary  cause  in  which  only  they  believe. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  book  is  different 
from  others  on  contemporary  China.  The  profes¬ 
sional  anti-Communists  could  use  it  to  prove 
their  case.  The  radical  left  will  condemn  it  in 
unprintable  terms.  The  middle-of-the-roader 
may  read  it  and  sometimes  chuckle.  For  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 
Library  J  92:3633  O  15  ’67  200w 
“The  Old  China  Hand  of  prewar  days  was 
isolated  from  the  Chinese  around  him  by  his 
pride  and  his  treaty-port  privileges.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cuse,  a  permanent  correspondent  in  Peking 
for  Agence  France  Presse,  was  similarly  iso¬ 
lated  by  the  restrictions  put  on  him.  As  a  re¬ 


sult,  he  developed  an  irritation  with  Chinese 
ways  that  often  reminds  one  of  the  Old  China 
Hand’s  attitude.  Yet  he  is  a  first-class  reporter 
who  knows  China  well,  and  his  book  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  about  Peking’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  world  press.” 

New  Yorker  43:62  D  30  ’67  130w 


MARDER,  ARTHUR  J.  Prom  the  Dreadnought 
to  Scapa  Flow:  the  Royal  navy  In  the  Fisher 
era,  19u4-19i9;  4v;  v3,  Jutland  and  after 

(May  1916-December  1916).  307p  pi  $11.20  Ox¬ 
ford 

359.0942  Great  Britain.  Navy — History. 

Fisher,  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  1st  Baron. 

European  War,  1914-1918 — Naval  operations 

(61-19563) 

“This  next  to  last  volume  of  Marder’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  British  Navy  from  1900  through 
World  War  1  deals  largely  with  the  battle  of 
Jutland.  .  .  .  'I’he  final  chapters  deal  with  the 
last  half  of  1916  and  the  effects  of  Jutland  on 
naval  strategy  and  organization,  with  political 
consequences  of  the  battle,  controversies  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  to  concern  with  sub¬ 
marine  and  air  warfare.”  (Choice)  For  volume 
two  see  BRD  19(16. 


“No  one  has  had  as  complete  access  to  the 
oflicial  records  as  Marder,  none  achieved  such 
deep  understanding  of  the  complex  events  that 
surrounded  the  battle,  and  none  has  been  such 
a  skillful  narrator.  Unlike  many  other  writers, 
Marder  gives  Admiral  Jellicoe  high  marks  for 
his  handling  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  finds 
much  to  criticize  in  the  Admiralty.  The  most 
thorough  and  balanced  account  yet  to  appear, 
it  is  likely  to  remain  the  definitive  account  for 
a  long  time.  .  .  .  Marder  probes  deeply  po¬ 
litical  and  personal  as  well  as  military  factors. 
His  work  has  the  sw'eep  and  distinction  of 
history  on  the  grand  scale — broad  in  scope, 
deep  in  research,  authoritative,  balanced,  con¬ 
structed  with  skill,  and  narrated  with  art¬ 
istry.” 

Choice  3:1070  Ja  ’67  200w 
“[This  series]  has  already  put  Professor 
Marder’s  name  on  a  level  with  that  ^^f  the 
other  great  American  historian  of  the  Brltish- 
navy  Admiral  Mahan.  .  .  .  What  distinguishes 
Professor  Marder’s  book  is  the  depth  and  back¬ 
ground  resulting  from  his  usual  extensive  re¬ 
search  among  private  records  and  the  official 
material  which,  at  long  last,  has  been  dere- 
stnctod.  ** 

Economist  219:972  My  28  ’66  650w 
“The  new  volume  .  .  .  reaches  what  should 
be  the  climax  of  the  whole  story;  the  battle 
of  Jutland.  Embellished  with  a  grand  array 
of  charts  and  plates,  it  will  delight  the  numer¬ 
ous,  amateurs  of  naval  strategy. 

Jellicoe’s  ‘true  greatness’,  Mr  Marder  ar¬ 
gues,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  ‘capitalising  on  the 
lessons  of  Jutland’,  he  immediately  set  about 
doubling  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  It  is  surely  more  to  the  point  that,  as  far 
as  the  U-boat  menace  was  concerned,  he  had  no 
‘specific  antidote’.  .  .  .  Though  he  appears  only 
on  the  wings,  in  a  paradoxical  way  the  real 
hero  of  Mr  Marder’s  book  is  Admiral  Scheer. 

.  .  .  [He]  deserves  a  larger  place  than  he  re¬ 
ceives  in  Mr  Marder’s  accoimt.”  Geoffrey  Bar- 
raclough 

New  Statesman  72:66  J1  8  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  D  11  ’66  120w 
“Judged  by  the  very  highest  standard,  the 
first  volume  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  second, 
for  all  their  mastery  of  the  complex  material 
and  the  fluency  of  their  narrative,  sometimes 
failed  to  give  that  final  elucidation  of  contro¬ 
versial  issues  which  is  the  hallmark  of  the 

greatest  history.  The  reasons  for  this  lay 

more  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  than  in  any 
failing  by  the  author.  .  .  .  With  JuUand,  the 
issues  become  clear-cut  and  the  points  await¬ 
ing  clarification  have  long  been  known.  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marder  has  risen  triumphr-uitly  to  the 

occasion  and  in  future  there  will  be  little 
legitimate  room  for  speculation  on  the  vexed 
questions  arising  from  the  British  failure  to 
achieve  a  deci.sive  tactical  victory.  .  .  . 
[His  answers]  are  clear  and  definite,  full  of 

understanding  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  his¬ 
torical  hindsight  and  .  .  .  avoid  completely 
the  lures  of  over-simplification.  He  firmly  and 
finally  put.q  Jutland  in  its  correct  place  in  the 
general  course  of  the  war.” 

TLS  P778  S  1  ’66  1300w 


MARDOCK,  ROBERT  W., 
ing  West.  See  Richmond, 


it.  ed.  A  nation  mov- 
,  R.  W. 
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MAREK,  GEORGE  R.  Richard  Strauss;  the 
life  of  a  non-hero.  350p  pi  $7.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 


B  or  92  Strauss,  Richard  67-10524 

The  author  of  Puccini  (BRD  1951)  presents  a 
study  of  the  paradoxes  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
poser  of  Her  Rosenkavalier,  Salome  and  Don 
Juan.  “He  wrote  music  that  exuded  adventure, 
wit  and  lush  eroticism;  yet  profes.sionally  and 
privately  Richard  Strauss  was  a  busmess-hke 
burg-her  and  a  .  .  .  faithful,  frau-pecked  hus¬ 
band.  .  .  .  [Marekl  works  the  man,  the  music 
and  the  supporting  characters  into  .  .  German 
cultural  life.  After  1918,  he  believes,  Strauss 
was  caught  in  the  strands  of  political  decay 
and  social  upheaval  and  torn  by  his  own  equiv¬ 
ocal  attitudes  toward  the  Nazi  regime.’  (Time) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


"Nontechnical  and  very  readable,  this  biog¬ 
raphy  should  be  a  popular  addition  to  under¬ 
graduate  libraries.  .  .  .  The  book  includes  a 
series  of  excellent  photographs  and  a  fine  bib¬ 
liography.  Reference  to  current  production  and 
repertory  practice  adds  contemporary  interest. 
.  .  .  Especially  valuable  is  Marek’s  attempt 
to  account  for  Strauss’  relative  artistic  failure 
in  the  middle  years  of  his  life  in  terms  of  the 
social  and  political  milieu  of  Germany  between 
the  two  World  Wars.  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.’’ 

Choice  4:683  S  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Karl  Stern 

Critic  26:85  D  ’67-Ja  ’68  1200w 


"This  essay  on  Strauss  the  man  includes 
curious  judgments  on  his  works.  Although 
Mr.  Marek  explores  a  number  of  crucial  points 
in  Strauss’  enigmatic  and  fascinating  career  and 
often  gives  the  reader  indispensable  back¬ 
ground,  his  approach  is  proper  neither  for  the 
novice  nor  for  the  professional  interested  in 
the  music.’’  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  92:2161  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 


‘‘[This  is  anl  interesting  biography  of  a 
dull  man.  .  .  .  [In  the  chapter  on  Bulow]  the 
book  springs  to  life  .  .  .  [and]  in  its  portrait 
of  Hofmannsthal,  Marek’s  prose  again  gains 
animation.  The  librettist,  like  many  another 
subsidiary  character,  was  simply  more  in¬ 
triguing  and  complex  than  the  leading  man.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  discussion  of  minor  heroes 
surrounding  Strauss  or  politico-sociological 
depictions  of  the  epochs  spanned  by  his  life 
which  make  the  book  readable.  ...  It  is 
Marek’s  theme,  however,  that  Strauss  as  a 
young  composer  promised  greater  genius  than 
was  ultimately  forthcoming,  the  reason  being 
that  even  as  the  man  could  not  gra.sp  the 
rhythms  of  changing  eras,  so  the  artist  with¬ 
in 'the  man  could  not  survive  them.  .  .  .  [Marek 
ha.s  written]  a  fairly  valuable  biographical  stu¬ 
dy.  though  he  has  come  no  closer  than  anyone 
else  to  demonstrating  what  makes  a  composer 


a  composer.’’  Ned  Rorem 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ap  23  ’67  2000w 


Time  89:126  Je  9  ’67  200w 


MARGERISON,  TOM,  jt.  ed.  Explosion  of 
science.  See  Lovell,  B. 


MARGOLIUS,  SIDNEY.  The  innocent  con.sumer 
vs.  the  exploiters.  240p  $4.96  Trident  press 
640.73  Consumer  education.  Fraud  67-26464 
The  author  attempts  “to  unscramble  a  typi¬ 
cal  contractor’s  agreement,  compute  the  true 
costs  of  a  loan,  [and  decode]  various  promo¬ 
tional  and  packaging  deceptions  .  .  .  used 

today.  .  .  .  Tips  on  many  af  the  things  you 
buy  are  revealed  in  each  of  these  sixteen 
chapters — medicines,  cosmetics,  foods,  rugs, 
furniture,  home  improvements,  etc.”  (Publish¬ 
ers’  note)  Appendix  A:  Consumer  Organizations. 
Appendix  B:  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Index. 


“A  thorougWy  depreusing  book  about  toe 
doves  and  hawks  of  marketing — the  hawks  bemg 
sharp  salesmen,  and  the  doves  being  endlessly 
gullible  customers.  .  .  .  But  the  deceptions  of 
such  exploiters  depend  directly  on  the  self- 
deception  of  the  consumers.  .  .  .  [Buyers 

would]  do  well  to  remember  some  of  the  case 
histories  here  and  keep  the  helpful  list  of  Better 
Business  Organizations  handy.  This  is  a  book 
you  can  really  profit  by.”  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  235:131  N  ’67  130w 
“The  national  business  and  advertising  asso¬ 
ciations  named  as  culprits  may  go  after  Mr. 
Margolius,  but  his  points  are  valid  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  shaken  out  of  his  lethargy 
for  his  own  protection.  Interesting,  well-writ¬ 
ten,  and  enraging,  this  book  is  recommended 
for  public  libraries  and  for  any  library  needing 
material  on  consumer  behavior  and  consumer 
protection.”  Ann  Luxner 

Library  J  92:3993  N  1  ’67  220w 
N  Y  Times.  Bk  R  pl4  D  31  ’67  150w 


MARIAS,  JULIAN,  Miguel  de  Unamuno;  tr.  by 
Frances  M.  Ldpez-Morillas.  224p  $4.75  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

868  Unamuno  y  Jugo,  Miguel  de 

66-18261 

“This  general  Interpretation  of  Unamuno’s 
works  and  literary  forms  analyzes  his  philoso¬ 
phical  position  and  discusses  the  effect  on  him 
of  such  men  as  Kierkegaard,  Bergson,  Husserl, 
and  Ortega  y  Gasset.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  volume,'  by  the  well-known  Spanish 
philosopher  and  essayist,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy,  was  first  published 
in  Spain  in  1943  and  has  been  reprinted  five 
times.  Its  first  appearance  in  English  is  signi¬ 
ficant;  Unamuno's  fame  has  been  increasing 
constantly  in  the  30  years  since  his  death  in 
1936.  Marias  studies  Unamuno  from  a  phil¬ 
osophical  point  of  view  and  points  to  him  as 
a  forerunner  of  contemporary  existentialism. 
.  .  .  [Marias]  knew  Unamuno  personally;  has 
written  about  him  frequently  and  probes  the 
sum  total  of  his  output  relentlessly.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  not  only  a  work  of  erudition,  but  also  a 
popularization  of  great  importance  in  our  age 
of  anxiety,  when  all  our  values  are  being 
systematically  questioned.”  Pierre  Courtines 
America  116:58  Ja  14  ’67  430w 
“After  an  admirably  probing  analysis  of 
Unamuno’s  novels,  poems,  and  essays,  the  au¬ 
thor  finds,  and  persuasively  argues,  that  Una¬ 
muno’s  work  is  not  philosophical  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  but  is  ‘an  oddly  shaped  effort  to 
achieve  a  kind  of  knowledge  akin  to  philos¬ 
ophy.’  ”  'William  Gerber 

Library  J  92:121  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Most  English  readers  will  not  find  [this]  an 
easy  book  to  digest.  It  demands  not  only 
familiarity  with  the  work  and  style  of  modern 
Continental  philosophers  but  also  considerable 
acceptance  of  the  validity  of  some  of  tbeir 
main  assertions.  As  well  as  the  obvious  Kierke- 
g'aard  and  Bergson,  homework  should  include 
Husserl,  Heidegger,  and  of  course  Ortega,  on 
whose  behalf  Senor  Marias  makes  his  usual 
audacious  claims,  and  whose  influence  on  Senor 
Marias  it  is  essential  to  remember  if  important 
parts  of  this  book  are  to  be  properly  under¬ 
stood.  More  than  once  Unamuno  is  sorrowfully 
reproached  for  not  having  managed  to  reach 
Ortegan  truth.  .  .  .  Most  English  readers  will 
disagree  with  parts  of  [the  book],  but  Senor 
Marias  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  master 
Ortega  the  knack  of  saying  dubious  things  in 
such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  forced  by  his 
own  objections  into  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject.  The  translation  is  excellent,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  passages  from  Unamuno’s  work.” 
TLS  p529  Je  15  ’67  600w 


“Mr.  Margolius  leads  the  reader  through  the 
seemingly  innocent  path  of  consumer  shopping 
which,  he  shows,  may  turn  out  to  be  highly 
dangerous  and  full  of  booby  traps.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  whole  range  of  consumer  spending 
[and]  .  .  .  points  out  some  of  the  legal  devices 
(and  others  not  so  legal)  used  bv  the  sellers 
to  force  the  trapped  consumer  to  pav  off 
obligations  which  he  assumed  unknowingly  or 
through  fraud.  .  .  .  Margolius’  book  is  an  eye- 
opener  for  many  innocent  buyers:  the  time  spent 
reading  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  under¬ 
taking  on  the  part  of  every  potential  buyer.” 
A.  J.  Giunta 

Best  Sell  27:324  N  15  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Mark  Strage 

Book  World  p4  D  17  ’67  700w 


flSTER.  Manhattan  mission. 
192p  $3.95  Doubleday 

259  Social  case  work.  Church  work  with 
youth  67-10393 


i  ,.,1  Liic  J.  I  iniLanans. 

[the  author]  has  written  about  her  experiences 
in  social  work  among  the  underprivileged  of 
New  York  City.  She  first  describes  a  typical 
office  .  .  .  [and  then  recounts '  some 
of  the]  cases  that  have  made  her  work  worth¬ 
while.”  (America) 


If  Fr.  Judge  'Who  founded  the  Missionary 
Servants  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  had  per¬ 
sonally  selected  a  public  relations  expert  to 
represent  the  work  the  order  does,  he  could 
hardly  have  found  anyone  better  than  Sister 
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Marie  Lucita.  .  .  .  The  stories  are  told  in  a 
iiKhth^rted  way,  more  emotional  than  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  as  a  result  may  not  be  of  interest 
to  the  professional  or  to  the  philosopher  seek¬ 
ing  answers  to  the  meaning  of  iife.  Sister  Lu¬ 
cita  IS  not  judging  the  social  situation  or  of¬ 
fering  methods  of  improving  it  (other  than  the 
very  real  and  very  practical  and  very  Chris¬ 
tian  method  of  tackling  a  given  case  on  a 
person-to-person  basis).  Her  experiences  should 
have  great  appeal  for  young  people- looking  for 
a  w-ay  to  serve  God,  and  ought  to  find  a  place 
on  every  high  school  bookshelf.”  M.  H.  Wagner 
America  116:659  Ap  29  '67  350w  [YA] 


“.[This  author’s]  recollections  and  her  nar¬ 
rative  tone  are  marked  by  a  profound  sense  of 
security  stemming  from  the  warmth  of  her 
fainiiy  attachment,  the  profound  depth  of  her 
religious  faith,  and  her  dedication  to  her  work. 
It  IS  the  lack  of  this  kind  of  security  in  others 
that  moves  Sister  Marie  Lucita  most  deep¬ 
ly.  .  ..  .  There  is  an  imbalance  between  the 
time  it  takes  to  write  a  book  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  it.  Manhattan  Mission  can  be 
read  quickly  and  easily.  It  is  cozy,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  entirely  without  complications.”  So¬ 
phie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  92:768  F  15  '67  150w 


MARILLIER,  H.  C.  The  early  work  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  See  Beardsley,  A.  V. 


MARINACCI,  BARBARA.  They  came  from  Italy; 
the  stories  of  famous  Italian-Americans.  246p 
pi  maps  $3.75  Dodd 

920  Italians  in  the  U.S. — Juvenile  literature. 

U.  S. — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

67-12949 

“Following  an  introductory  chapter  about 
the  Italians’  experience  in  and  infiuence  upon 
American  life  .  .  .  are  biographies  of  nine  .  . 
[Italian-Americans:  Henri  de  Tonti.  Filippo 
Mazzei,  Constantino  Brumidi,  Luigi  jPalma  di 
Cesnoia,  Francesca  Catarini,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
Amadeo  Giannini,  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  Enrico 
Fermi].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Barbara  Marinacci  gives  the  young  reader 
a  marvelous  insight  into  the  achievements  of 
[these]  Italians.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  have 
been  carefully  chosen  and  make  one  feel  one 
actually  knows  these  fine  people.  An  excllent 
bibliography  is  given  on  Italian  background, 
imrnigrants,  immigration,  biographies  and  au¬ 
tobiographies.  This  is  a  valuable  reference  book 
which  will  provide  sheer  enj'oyment  too  for  a 
young  person  wanting  to  know  more  about 
Italian  contributions  to  America,” 

Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  ’67  140w 
“[Here  are]  accurate  biographies  ...  of  nine 
Italian-Americans  of  varying  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  .  .  .  The  concluding  chapter  briefly 
outlines  the  achievements  of  other  Italians  in 
various  fields  of  endeavor,  the  arts,  science, 
business,  politics,  etc.  .  .  Purchase  will 

depend  on  the  need  for  such  material.”  F.  L. 
McClure 

Library  J  92:1327  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


MAR  IT  A  IN,  JACQUES.  God  and  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  evil;  tr.  by  Joseph  W.  Evans.  121p 
$3.75  Bruce  pub. 

231.8  Theodicy.  Good  and  evil  66-17003 
“This  Is  a  revised  version  of  three  seminars 
which  Professor  Marltain  gave  to  the  Little 
Brothers  of  Jesus  in  Toulouse  in  May  1962. 
He  re-examines  a  subject  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  treated  in  The  Sin  of  the  Angel  and 
Existence  and  the  Existent  [BRD  1949] 
clarifying  certain  points  and  answering  his 
critics.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Lucid  translation  of  a  prize  winning  book  by 
the  eminent  French  Thomist.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1004  N  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Luecke 

Christian  Century  84:377  Mr  22  ’67 
490w 

“The  discussion  is  clear,  detailed,  and  con¬ 
versational  in  tone.  Here  is  a  great  philosopher 
expounding,  in  his  old  age,  his  views  on  the 
innocence  of  God  in  permitting  moral  evil,  the 
non-consideration  of  the  rule  as  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  moral  evil,  and,  finally,  the  divine 
eternal  plan,  predestination,  and  reprobation. 


Though  it  is  a  rather  difficult  and  technical 
book.  It  is  a  Thomistic  answer  to  one  of  the 
central  arguments  of  the  ‘God  is  dead’  school 
of theologians  and  is  recommended  for  all 
philosophical  collections.”  W.  C.  Heiser 
Library  J  91:1903  Ap  1  ’66  160w 


MARKHAM,  FELIX.  Oxford:  introd.  by  C.  M. 
Bowra;  phot,  by  Penny  Tweedie:  notes  on 
il.  by  Ian  Lowe.  192p  $15  Reynal  &  co. 
378.425  Oxford  University — History 

67-21736 


ims  IS  tne  story  ot  the  growth  and  develop- 
rnent  of  Oxfoi'd  University,  with  photographs 
of  the  city,  the  colleges  and  their  treasures.  .  .  . 
[The  author  covers]  the  development  of  the 
university  from  its  traditional  founding  by  King 
Alfred  to  the  educational  revolution  of  the 
1960s.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:299  N  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:4412  D  1  ’67  210w 
“[This]  is  outstanding  in  text  and  photog¬ 
raphy,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  read,  and  haunt¬ 
ing  to  look  at.”  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:36  N  25  ’67  50w 


MARKOV,  VLADIMIR,  ed.  Modern  Russian 
poetry:  an  anthology  with  verse  trs;  ed.  and 
with  an  introd.  by  Vladimir  Markov  and  Mer¬ 
rill  Sparks.  842p  $12.50  Bobbs 


891.71  Russian  poetry — Collections  66-29900 
The  compiler  “who  teaches  Russian  at  UCLA, 
and  the  translator  .  .  .  [present  a  bilingual  col¬ 
lection  of]  poetry  of  the  last  75  years  and  of 
the  themes  with  which  it  has  dealt  .  .  .  [in¬ 
cluding  a]  selection  of  pre-  and  post-Revolu- 
tionary  Russian  authors,  at  home  and  in  poli¬ 
tical  exile.”  (Library  J) 


“Readers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Rus¬ 
sian  will  obtain  from  the  English  text  an  idea 
at  least  of  the  richness  of  Russian  poetry.  .  .  . 
Those  others  who  know  Ru.ssian  well  will  dis¬ 
regard  the  English  part  and  will  feel  grateful 
to  the  two  editors  for  their  generous  and  dis¬ 
criminating  selection.”  .Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:2164  Je  1  ’67  ISOw 
.  “This  anthology  ...  is  an  extremeiy  impres¬ 
sive  achievement.  .  .  .  Professor  Markov’s  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  Introduction,  although  some¬ 
times  coyly  patronising,  is  excellent  He  has 
no  respect  for  established  reputations  and 
sweeps  firmly  away  the  emotional  aura  that 
tends  to  surround  certain  Russian  poets.  .  .  . 
He  makes  a  justified  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  some  emigre  poets,  such  as  Khodasevich  and 
Georgy  Ivanov,  and  ends  with  a  very  sensible 
appraisal  of  Soviet  Wunderkinder  like  Evtu¬ 
shenko  and  Voznesensky,  pointing  out  that 
their  achievement  so  far  is  more  social  (or  po¬ 
litical)  than  literary.”  Timothy  Binyon 

New  Statesman  73:53  .Ta  13  ’6'7  480w 
“Sometimes  the  translations  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  syntax  and  prosody  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  have  had  a  little  too  much  influence  on 
the  English.  Mo.st  of  the  Russian  poets  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  book  used  or  still  use  verse 
forms  and  rhetoric  which  would  seem  odd  or 
old-fashioned  in  modern  English.  .  .  .  Rhyme 
is  the  number  one  enemy.  More  than  this,  as 
one  reads  through  the  anthology,  the  feeling 
grows  that  the  translators  have  taken  on  too 
much,  have  attempted  to  cope  with  too  manv 
lines  of  verse  in  too  many  styles,  so  that  the 
performance  inevitably  flags.  But  it  is  ail  too 
easy  to  criticize.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is 

attempting  something  more  comprehensive 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  field.” 
TLS  p489  Je  1  ’67  950w 

“Markov’s  thirty-page  introductory  essay  ‘On 
Modern  Russian  Poetry’  is  more  than  adequate. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  an  essay  of  limited 
scope  be  has  offered  valuable  comments  on 
many  of  the  eighty-five  poets  represented  here. 
Mr.  Markov  divides  the  period  into  ‘The  Time 
of  Symbolism,’  ‘Post-Symbolists,’  ‘Poetry  and 
Exile,’  ‘Poetry  and  Revolution.’  and  'Soviet 
Poetry.’  Although  any  such  divisions  of  an  art 
form  must  ultimately  prove  artificial,  these  are 
on  the  whole  quite  useful.  .  .  .  The  reader 
v.-ho  was  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Russian 
will,  however,  profit  more  from  this  anthology 
than  the  reader  who  must  depend  entirely  on 
Mr.  Sparks  for  his  enjoyment  of  the  poems.” 
Va  Q  R  44:xxvii  winter  ’68  230w 


MARKS,  EDWARD  S..  jt.  auth 
action.  See  Hyde.  M.  O. 
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MARKS,  JOHN.  To  the  bullfight  again.  2d  ed 

rev  &  enl  160p  il  $5.95  Knopf 
791.8  Bullfights  67-11136 

“Originally  published  [as  To  the  BuUflgiit, 
BRD  1953],  this  book  offers  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  world  of  bullfighting.  Some  sections 
have  been  updated,  and  two  new  chapters  liave 
been  added.  ‘Digressive’  is  a  chapter  dealing 
briefly  with  the  Portuguese  variations,  in 
which  the  bulls  are  not  killed  in  the  ring. 
.  .  .  ‘Keminiscent’  is  another  wholly  Jiew 

chapter.  It  deals  with  the  author’s  personal 
experiences  some  20  years  ago  with  Belmonte 
and  El  Gallo,  two  of  Spain’s  .  .  .  famous  bull¬ 
fighters.  Other  chapters  have  been  updated  to 
include  material  about  Antonio  Orddnez,  Buis 
Dominguin,  and  El  Cordobds.’’  (Dlbrary  J) 
Index. 


“Aside  from  the  mention  of  some  individuals 
and  events  of  the  last  dozen  years,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
The  book's  primary  value  is  in  its  general  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Marks  discounts 
those  who  see  an  early  end  to  the  Spanish 
bullfight  tradition.  He  points  out  that  the 
future  depends  mostly  on  the  ‘quality  and 
verve  of  the  competition’  among  '  bullfighters.  ’ ' 
C.  M.  Weisenberg 

Library  J  92:594  F  1  ’67  210w 
“[This  book]  reminds  us  that  the  rites  of 
tauromachy  are  to  be  judged  and  justified  on 
aesthetic,  not  on  ethical,  humanitarian  or 
sporting  grounds.  .  .  .  What  we  should  look  for 
is  not  a  vulgar  frisson  or  a  stimulation  of  the 
libido  but  the  electrifying  dosantina,  the  witty 
faena,  the  rhythm  which  transcends  danger, 
the  fusing  of  ‘grace  and  valour,  poise  and 
pride.’  .  .  .  ‘Cruelty,’  Mr  Marks  assures  us, 
is  morally  Indefensible.  Bullfighting  is  not  a 
cruel  sport,  but  a  cruel  way  of  achieving 
plastic  beauty.’  .  .  .  The  cruelty  which  Mr 
Marks  chiefly  deplores  is  that  inflicted  on  the 
decrepit,  padded  horses,  but  one  cannot  kill 
bulls  without  them:  therefore  they  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sad  necessity,  ‘like  drains 
in  a  fine  house.’  .  .  .  Why  kill  the  bull  at  all? 
Well,  who  wants  a  race  without  a  finish?  The 
sacrifice  of  the  bull,  says  Mr  Marks,  excites 
‘the  sublime  tragic  emotion  which  Aristotle 
defined  as  pity  mixed  with  fear.’  ’’  E.  S.  Turner 
New  Statesman  72:64o  O  28  ’66  600w 
“Plealthy  pieces  of  new  material  bring  the 
ever- changing  scene  up  to  date.  .  .  .  Mr.  Marks 
traces  the  history  of  the  bullfight,  ending  with 
the  verdict  that  although  its  popularity  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  the  art  is  becoming  decadent. 

.  .  .  'rhe  book  describes  seating  arz-angements 
at  the  ring;  it  tells  the  reader  what  tickets  to 
buy  and  how,  and  gives  an  excellent,  detailed 
description  of  the  ritual  and  lore  of  the  corrida. 
Illusti’ations  supplement  the  author’s  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  bull¬ 
fight,  including  cape  and  muleta  passes.  Thei’e 
is  a  complete  guide  to  the  annual  festivals  in 
Spam  that  feature  bullfights.  .  .  .  ‘To  the 
Bullfight  Again’  deserves  one  literary  ear,  or 
maybe  two.’’  Donald  Dresden 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  16  ’67  550w 
TLS  p304  Ap  13  ’67  500w 


MARKS,  RICHARD  E.  The  letters  of  Pfc. 
Richard  E.  Marks,  USMC.  190p  $3.95  Lippin- 
cott 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  .  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps — Militai-y  life  66-25410 

This  “book  is  made  up  of  approximately  100 
letters  of  a  young  Marine  to  his  family  and 
mends  .  .  .  [written  during  his  training]  in 
this  countiy  and  [in  Viet  Nam]  .  .  .  until  his 
death  in  action  in  February,  1966.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Bartolini 

Library  J  92:2395  Je  15  ’67  lOOw 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 


“[This  volume]  tells  little  about  the  war  and 
much  about  a  brash  and  confused  but  cheerful 
and  likable  prep  school  di-opout.  .  .  .  Young 
Rick  Marks  had  trouble  with  English  grammar 
and  sprayed  his  hasty  notes  with  misspellings. 
Candid,  affectionate,  courageous,  Rick  did  a 
lot  of  growing  up  In  the  Marines  and  more  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
considei'able  psychological  interest  in  these  let¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  much  repetition  and  trivia. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  the  tragedy  of  the  war 
Itself,  which  ended  Rick’s  life  at  nineteen,  just 
when  he  had  overcome  the  troubles  of  his  ado¬ 
lescence  and  was  displaying  an  admirable  ma¬ 
turity.”  Orville  Prescott 

Sat  R  60:35  Ap  29  ’67  130w 


MARNELL,  WILLIAM  H.  Man-made  morals; 
four  philosophies  that  shaped  America.  412p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

190  Philosophy,  Modern.  Philosophy,  Ameri¬ 
can  66-17425 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  origins  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  deism,  utilitarianism,  social  Darwinism, 
and  pragmatism  on  history  ^especially  the 
French  and  American  revolutions)  [interrelat¬ 
ing]  the  men  and  ideas  involved.”  (Library  J) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“After  surveying  deism,  utilitarianism,  social 
Darwinism  and  pragmatism.  Prof.  Mamell 
casts  a  wary  eye  at  the  possible  development  of 
a  new,  cynical  pragmatism  and  a  hopeful  eye 
at  the  possible  recovery  of  the  natural-law  tra¬ 
dition.  His  book  will  aid  those  who  seek  to 
understand  American  ‘public  philosophies’ ;  his 
natural-law  bias  does  not  overly  distort  or  con¬ 
fuse  his  account.” 

(Christian  Century  83:990  Ag  10  ’66  70w 
“This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  sur¬ 
veys  of  political  thought  to  appear  this  year. 
I^or  all  general  collections.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 
Library  J  91:3439  J1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


MARPLES,  MORRIS.  Romantics  at  school.  206p 
pi  $5.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

821  Poets,  English  67-8895 

A  study  of  “the  school  days  of  six  English 
Romantic  poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 

Southey,  Byi-on,  Shelley,  and  Keats.”  (New 
Yorker) 


“[An]  agreeable,  if  rather  desultory,  book. 

.  .  .  No  new  facts  are  brought  to  light,  no 
general  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  interest  of 
the  study  lies  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  boy¬ 
hood  experiences  of  [the  poets] .  ...  A  very 
pleasant  feature  of  this  book  is  its  fairmlnded- 
ness  and  another  is  its  readability.” 

Economist  225:186  O  14  ’67  400w 
“[This  is]  an  enchanting,  Informative,  and 
enlightening  study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Marples  describes 
each  boy’s  career  at  school — from  his  conquest 
of  homesickness  and  finding  friends  to  his 
earliest  literary  productions — with  a  knowing¬ 
ness  that  probably  comes  as  much  from  being 
himself  a  teacher  as  from  all  the  research  he 
has  done.  In  view  of  the  Romantic  legend  of 
the  artist  as  misfit — a  youth  ever  falling  upon 
rhe  thorns  of  life — it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
each  and  every  poet-to-be  did  very  well  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  his  boys'  boarding 
school.” 

Ne'w  Yorker  43:224  O  14  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:88  N  18  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  pl262  D  28  ’67  550w 


MARRECO,  ANNE.  The  rebel  countess;  the 
life  and  times  of  Constance  Markievicz  330p 
pi  $6.95  Chilton  co. 

B  or  92  Markievicz,  Constance  Georgina 
(Gore-Booth)  Countess  de  67-16674 

The  subject  of  this  biography  came  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  aristocracy.  She  was  born  Constance 
Gore-Brown  and  married  a  Polish  nobleman. 
In  1910  she  came  in  contact  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
znoveznerit,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Easter  Rising  of  1916.  Genealogy  of  the  Gore- 
Booth  family.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:259  O  1  '67  550w 
“[Constance  Markievicz]  has  already  been 
the  subiect  of  one  full-length  biography  by 
Sean  O’Faolain.  Her  new  biographer  has  had 
access  to  family  papei-s  and  historical  docu¬ 
ments  not  available  when  that  was  written 
thirty  years,  ago.  .  .  It  is  a  full,  flamboyant 
and  interesting  life,  and  it  raises  many  ques¬ 
tions.  There  are  those  who  criticise  the  count¬ 
ess  for  having  virtually  abandoned  her  daughter 
to  be  reared  by  the  grandparents  in  order  to 
devote  her  own  life  to  the  Dublin  poor.  . 
More  serious  is  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  of  in- 
a.bility  to  compromise.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  women  deputies  in  the  Irish  parliament 
voted  for  what  history  later  proved  a  totally 
unneces.sary  civil  war.  and  their  shrill  argn'- 
inents  do  not  make  attractive  reading.  The 
facts  are  well  set  out  in  this  book,  although  an 
Irish  proof-reader  would  have  spotted  two 
proper  names  consistently  misspelt  and  one 
minor  historical  howler.” 

Economist  223:xviil  Ap  16  ’67  550w 
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Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  92:4147  N  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  29  '67  600w 
“In  outline  the  romantic  story  of  Countess 
Markievicz  is  familiar;  in  detail  it  is  today 
largely  unknown.  Writing  with  understanding-  of 
Irish  history  and  with  sympathy  for  ‘Madame’ 
<as  Mr.  de  Valera  called  her),  Mrs.  Marreco 
has  produced  a  fascinating  biography  which  is 
a  worthy  successor  to  her  study  of  Caroline 
Norton  [written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Alice 
Acland,  BRD  1948].  Her  book  is  strengthened 
by  some  valuable  material— especially  over  the 
middle  years  of  the  Countess’s  life — provided 
by  the  Countess’s  step-son.  .  .  .  From  Mrs. 
Marreco’s  researches  it  is  not  perhaps  clear  be¬ 
yond  doubt  why  Countess  Markievicz  slipped 
into  extremism,  violence  and  revolution.  Given 
her  character  such  things  were,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  possible.’’ 

TLS  p263  Mr  30  ’67  650w 


is  a  long  book  and,  in  my  estimation,  would 
have  been  better  divided  into  three  parts:  a 
factual  account  of  an  interesting  experience,  a 
religious  tract,  and  a  story.  But  why  quibble? 
Mrs.  Marshall’s  book  will  be  read  and  public 
libraries  will  have  requests  for  it.”  Elizabeth 

'  1’ Vl  Q  1  V)-!  Q  n 

Library  J  92:3446  O  1  ’67  160w 
“[Mrs.  Marshall’s  first  novel]  is  the  same 
mixture  of  family,  faith  and  fortitude,  as  her 
non-fiction  works.  Like  them,  it  is  long  on  heart, 
short  on  art.  ...  In  the  author’s  genteel  hands, 
the  story  is  not  entirely  lost;  in  the  end,  it 
becomes  a  tract  instead  of  a  novel.  Whenever 
the  going  gets  rough,  Mrs  Marshall  sits  very 
still  with  her  characters  and  waits  for  God  to 
tell  them  what  to  do.  ...  It  is  a  firm  theo¬ 
logical  doctrine — but  it  is  swampy  ground  for 
a  plot  already  over  burdened  with  hea-vy-hand- 
ed  sincerity.”  Adele  Silver 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  22  ’67  340w 
Time  50:117  O  13  ’67  120w 


MARSHALL,  ARCHIBALD.  The  dragon;  il.  by 
Edward  Ardizzone.  unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.22 
Dutton 

Dragons — Stories.  Fairy  tales  67-2793 

This  story  was  first  published  in  1930  in 
Simple  Stories,  a  collection  of  tales  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  Punch.  It  tells  how  “the 
dragon  is  undone  by  a  beautiful  young  Princess 
aided  by  her  nurse,  who  w’as  formerly  a  witch. 
Princes  compete  to  slay  the  dragon,  but  the 
Princess  helps  a  young  page  boy,  Florizel,  with 
whom  she  falls  in  love.”  (Horn  Bk)  ‘Grade 
three.”  (Library  J) 


“Ardlzzone’s  work,  though  appreciated  by 
many,  is  too  often  taken  for  granted.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  a  charming  example  of  the  various 
and  unique  abilities  of  this  artist,  who  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  supreme  contemporary  example  of  the 
.genuine  illustrator  He  works  easy  magic  in 
The  Dragon,  and  these  whirlwind -rendered 
watercolors — that  look  careless  to  the  dull- 
minded — are  some  of  his  finest.  Mr.  Marshall’s 
story  sidesteps  the  pedestrian  dragon-slayer- 
princess  routine  with  some  funny  turns  of 
events:  Ardizzone  caps  these  moments  and 
rounds  out  the  story  with  some  witty  twists  of 
his  own.”  Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  p24  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  250w 
Horn  Bk  43:337  Je  ’67  160w 


“This  is  a  take-off  on  the  traditional  fairy 
tale.  .  .  .  Children  will  find  the  story  funny, 
and  adults  will  enjoy  the  satirical  tone.  The 
lively  black-and-white  pen  drawings,  some 
with  dull  watercolor,  are  in  Ardizzone’s  usual 
style.”  E.  L.  Davis 

Library  J  92:2452  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p50  My  7  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:51  My  13  ’67  130w 
TLS  pl088  N  24  ’66  60w 


MARSHALL,  F.  RAY.  The  Negro  and  appren¬ 
ticeship,  by  F.  Ray  Marshall  and  Vernon  M. 
Briggs,  Jr.  283p  $8  Johns  Hopkins  press 
331.5  Negroes — Employment.  Apprentices 

67-18561 

This  inquiry  “was  made  under  contract  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
Evaluation,  and  Research.  The  writers’  mam 
objective  is  to  identify  successful  or  unsuccess¬ 
ful  methods  in  promoting  opportunities  for 
Negroes  as  apprentices  in  the  skilled  crafts. 
The  study  is  based  on  unstructured  interviews 
with  government,  union,  and  other  officials  and 
with  Negro  and  white  apprentices  and  appli¬ 
cants.  The  situation  of  Negro  apprentices  in 
10  large  cities  is  examined  in  detail.  ...  A 
series  of  specific  policy  recommendations  ap¬ 
plying  to  both  government  and  private  groups 
is  presented.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  is  an  informative  account  of  one  aspect 
of  the  struggle  to  obtain  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  Negroes.  For  college,  univer¬ 
sity,  and  industrial  relations  libraries.”  William 
Gibelman 

Library  J  92:3422  O  1  ’67  190w 
“Initially  released  early  this  year  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  [this  study]  is  the  first 
to  document  the  pattern  of  exclusion  [of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  construction  industry]  on  a  wide 
scale.  .  .  .  Although  [the  authors]  write  with 
scholarly  restraint,  their  findings  .  .  .  build  into 
a  cumulative  portrait  of  rigid  union  discrimina¬ 
tion,  compounded  by  failures  of  our  public 
school  system.  ...  As  in  many  a  contempo¬ 
rary  novel,  with  few  exceptions  the  characters 
in  this  cast  play  anti-heroic  roles  to  varying 
degrees.  .  .  .  The  authors  lump  [the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies]  with  the  unions  and  employers 
as  ‘the  apprenticeship  establishment.’  .  .  .  The 
professors  reserve  high  praise  for  just  one  agen¬ 
cy  ..  .  the  Workers  Defense  League  in  New 
York  City.”  Kenneth  Goodall 

Reporter  37:66  N  2  ’67  1800w 


MARSHALL,  CATHERINE.  Christy.  496p  $6.95 
McCJraw 

Huddleston,  Christy  Rudd — Fiction  67-24957 
“Christy,  the  19-year-old  fictional  heroine, 
is  apparently  based  on  the  author’s  mother  and 
her  experiences  as  a  young  teacher  in  Appa¬ 
lachia.  .  .  .  Christy  left  her  comfortable  home 
[in  191^1  .  .  to  teach  the  hillbillies  in  the 

Great  Smokies  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  What 
she  found  in  Cutter’s  Gap,  isolated  in  the  folds 
of  the  rugged  mountains,  [and  her  experiences 
of  about  a  year  there  form  the  novel.].”  (N  Y 
'Times  Bk  R) 


“[A]  highly  charming  novel.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  writes  with  .  .  .  deep  trust  in  the  Lord. 

.  .  .  The  reader  will  be  charmed  with  these 
eleven  months  in  the  life  of  Christy.”  I.  N. 
Pompea 

Best  Sell  27:278  O  16  ’67  700w 
Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  12  ’67 

90w 

“This  is  a  first  novel,  by  the  well-known  au¬ 
thor  of  A  Man  called  Peter  [BRD  1951,  and] 
To  Live  Again  [BRD  1957].  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall]  gives  a  clear  impression  of  the  proud 
Scotch-Irish  mountaineers  and  their  harsh, 
lonely  lives  and  some  nice  descriptions  of  the 
changing  seasons  in  the  mountains.  The  story 
itself  has  the  usual  trappings.  Religious  ques¬ 
tioning  is  interspersed  generously  throughout, 
and  the  ending  is  an  affirmation  of  faith.  This 


MARSHALL,  JAMES  VANCE.  My  boy  John 
that  went  to  sea;  il.  by  Lydia  Rosier.  144p 
$3.95  Morrow 

67-15153 

“This  is  the  story  of  the  [Norwegian  ship] 
S.  S.  Petrel  and  her  crew  as  they  hunt  a  great 
blue  whale  and  strive  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
whaling  station  before  the  season’s  end.  .  .  . 
John,  the  captain’s  [fourteen-year-old]  son  on 
bis  first  trip,  does  not  like  the  life.  He  wants  to 
study  music,  and  his  father,  Svend  Larsen,  and 
the  crew  [have  offered]  to  give  the  money 
gained  from  the  great  ‘blue’  to  him  for  his 
career.”  (TLS)  “Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“After  reading  this  volume  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  James  Marshall  is  one  of  the 
best  writers  for  young  people  in  the  present 
day.  .  .  .  The  tale  has  a  .good  deal  to  offer 
young  readers,  and  all  libraries  should  have  the 
volume  on  their  shelves.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  .lane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:497  .^.g  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Hayward 

Library  J  92:1032  Mr  1  ’67  150w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Mr  26  ’67  170w 


“There  is  a  real  feeling  for  the  beauty  and  the 
menace  of  the  sea,  and  for  the  hard  life  of  the 
crews  of  the  Antarctic  whaling  ships.  .  .  . 
Graphic  and  authentic  though  the  action  is 


866 
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MARSHALL,  J.  V.— Continued 
.  .  .  the  moral  conflict  .  .  .  makes  things  just 
that  much  more  interesting.  .  .  .  The  yam 
struggle  to  tow  the  ‘blue’  back  through  a 
ferocious  storm  has  an  extra  depth  and  mean¬ 
ing.  And  in  the  end  John  learns  through  the 
shared  experience  that  he  could  be  happy  at 
sea,  and  could  also  prepare  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  pay  his  own  way.  This  is  a  book 
of  integrity  both  in  the  drawing  of  character 
and  the  wild  elements.” 

TLS  plU69  N  24  '66  280w 


MARSHALL,  PETER.  Excluded  from  the  cem¬ 
etery.  3«4p  $6.95  Bobbs 

A  child  born  of  a  ‘‘dead  woman  is  adopted 
by  [a]  minister.  ...  As  we  see  his  surround¬ 
ings  through  the  eyes  of  the  growing  boy, 
Joseph,  we  learn  that  the  town  and  the  min¬ 
ister's  chapel  .  .  .  [are]  dominated  by  a  Savon¬ 
arola-like  priest  and  his  Council.  .  ..  .  Joseph 
is  made  to  expiate  his  sms  by  being  blind¬ 
folded  for  days  or  weeks;  later  the  citizens  are 
made  to  wear  a  gray  uniform  to  identify  tnem- 
selves  and  unite  them.  There  is.  however,  a 
faint  strain  of  opposition  in  the  town,  ...  It  is 
personified  by  Joseph’s  Uncle  Tony,  a  dis¬ 
reputable  old  recluse,  living  near  to  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  also  by  Joseph  himself  and  a  number 
of  his  teen-age  friends  (including  one  girl, 
Florence)  .  .  .  Joseph  successfully  makes  love 
to  Florence.  For  this  and  other  offenses  both 
Joseph  and  Uncle  Tony  are  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Council.  In  the  next  part  of  the 
novel  .  .  .  Joseph  (now  ‘Joe’)  is  in  a  mental 
hospital:  the  picture  has  been  a  paranoid  view 
of  reality.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:138  J1  1  ’67  330w 
‘‘In  this  second  novel,  Mr.  Marshall  employs 
his  prodigious  talent  in  a  terrifying  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  wretched  expanse  of  fear 
and  cruelty  that  is  Joseph’s  life.  .  .  Much  of 
the  book  is  very  powerfully  and  skillfully  writ¬ 
ten.  The  allegorical  passages  and  the  mar^ 
dream  seauences  are  particularly  well  handled. 
However,  one  dissenting  word:  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  use  of  sexual  imagery  could  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  after  Part  I  without  affecting  the 
fine  balance  of  this  otherwise  excellent  book. 
Recommended  generally.”  R.  F.  Cayton 
Library  J  92:1852  My  1  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  72:630  O  28  '66  230w 
“This  is  a  curious,  impressive  book,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  issues  of  illusion  and  real¬ 
ity,  man’s  relation  to  man  and  to  God,  without 
the  usual  clutter  of  realism.  Impressive,  yet 
hardly  a  successful  novel;  the  long  fantasy 
with  which  it  begins  is  too  long,  and,  lacking 
solidity  and  weight,  floats  like  a  balloon  where 
it  should  be  tossing  like  an  anchored  ship  in 
rough  water.  ‘Excluded  From  the  Cemetery,' 
however  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  young  writer 
whose  arresting  quality  may  well  be  enhanced 
by  even  an  unsuccessful  experiment.”  J.  D. 
Scott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  My  28  '67  650w 


“Although  nothing  in  the  remaining  pages 
quite  lives  up  to  the  grotesque  brilliance  of  [the 
book’s]  start,  Mr.  Marshall’s  opening  teaser 
does  not  cheat  because  the  rest  of  the  book 
bristles  with  an  excitement  and  fecundity  which 
make  it  almost  freakish  in  the  bland  company 
of  most  current  British  novels.  In  one  (unsym¬ 
pathetic)  light  [it]  is  a  treatise  on  the  Meaning 
of  Life,  since  the  writing  is  heavily  laced  with 
symbolic  punning  names,  microcosmic  acts  and 
places,  .  .  .  [But]  the  strength  of  [Marshall’s] 
work  IS  not  in  its  concepts  but  its  concreteness, 
its  detail  and  worth  as  story  rather  than  idea. 
...  It  would  be  a  disgrace  if  the  maverick  qua¬ 
lity  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  talent  meant  that  he  was 
less  read  than  his  more  ordinary  and  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  colleagues.  The  intellectual  defects  and 
longueurs  are  occasionally  tiresome  but  there 
is  more  genuine  realization,  more  coming  alive 
of  experience  here  than  is  to  he  found  in  many 
writers  twice  his  age  and  reputation.” 

TLS  pll65  D  15  ’66  60()w 


MARSHALL,  S.  L.  A.  Battles  in  the  monsoon: 
campaigning  in  the  central  highlands  Viet¬ 
nam.  summer  1966:  with  maps  and  sketches 
by  Jac  Purdon.  408p  $6.95  Morrow 
959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict.  1961-  — Cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  67-15157 

The  author,  a  professional  soldier  and  a 
military  historian  describes  combat  conditions 
in  Vietnam  in  this  “account  of  three  battles — 
Bn  Gia  Map,  Vinh  Thanh,  and  Tuomorong.  .  .  . 
[To  gather]  material  for  the  book,  General 


Marshall  went  to  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of 
May  1966  and  stayed  until  July,  .  .  .  actively 
participating  in  these  campaigns.  .  .  .  [He 
describes  the  actions]  from  the  problems  of  the 
firing  line  to  developments  at  .  .  .  higher  com¬ 
mand  levels,  and  ...  in  terms  of  the  men 
themselves.  He  Interpolates  discussions  of  our 
fighting  methods,  our  use  of  ground,  our 
tactical  problems.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Portions 
of  this  book  have  appeared  as  articles  in 
Harper’s  magazine.  Index. 


“Battles  in  the  Monsoon  should  go  on  the 
‘must’  list  of  interested  citizens  and  journalists. 
.  .  .  What  Marshall’s  book  makes  clear  is  the 
enormous  competence,  dedication,  bravery  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  America’s  civilian  and 
professional  soldiers.  .  .  .  None  of  the  large  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  are  touched  on  by 
Marshall.  Possibly  a  little  unfairly,  he  refers 
to  some  opposition  to  the  war  as  being  close 
to  treason  or  cowardice.  However,  without 
necessarily  endorsing  some  of  the — perhaps  in¬ 
evitable — evasions  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  he  makes  clear  that  in  strictly 
military  terms  the  highland  war  has  been  a 
success.”  Herman  Kahn 

Book  Week  d2  Ap  ,30  '67  1950w 
Choice  4:892  O  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Huston 

J  Am  Hist  54:725  O  ’67  550w 
“[The  author]  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  way  the  soldiers  died  in  action.  He  speaks 
of  many  by  name  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
Ernie  Pyle.  The  work  is  a  close-up:  the  read¬ 
er  must  supply  his  own  perspective,  for  the 
General  offers  none.  There  is  no  leading  up  to 
the  events  he  saw  from  May  to  July,  1966,  nor 
is  there  a  summing  up.  This  is  disappointing, 
but  the  book’s  value  as  a  firsthand  account 
makes  it  important.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:773  F  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Morris 

Nation  205:85  J1  31  ’67  2050w 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Eliot 

Nat  R  19:752  J1  11  ’67  1250w 
“  ‘Battles  in  the  Monsoon’  ranks  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  quality  of  General  Marshall’s 
books  on  the  Korean  fighting.  .  .  .  One  reason 
for  this  may  lie  in  the  diffuse  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  .  .  .  But  General  Marshall,  at  66, 
is  still  one  of  the  best  of  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  .  The  book  is  replete  with  the 
anecdotes  that  convey  the  sense  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  combat  .  .  .  the  intense,  almost  sexual, 
comradeship  men  develop  in  the  common  agony 
of  battle.  .  .  .  [However]  it  is  the  very  over¬ 
simplified  and  often  arrogant  manner  in  which 
General  Marshall  makes  the  point  [that  the  war 
is  necessary]  that  becomes  annoying.”  Neil 
Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  14  ’67  760w 
Time  89:133  My  19  ’67  850w 


MARSHALL,  SHIRLEY  E.,  ed.  A  young  Amer¬ 
ican’s  treasury  of  English  poetry;  from  the 
early  Middle  Ages  to  the  twentieth  century. 
264p  il  $4.95  Washington  sq.  press 

821.08  English  poetry — Collections — Juvenile 
literature  67-5164 

Beginning  with  translations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  this  anthology  includes  selections  from 
every  period  of  English  poetry  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  centuiy.  Chronology.  In¬ 
dex  of  titles  and  authors.  Index  of  first  lines. 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:145  J1  ’67  130w 
“This  anthology  is  overambitious  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  include  most  of  the  classics  of  Brit¬ 
ish  poetry.  ...  As  a  result,  selections  from 
each  period  are  scanty  and  abridgement  seems 
to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  .  .  .  Most  li¬ 
braries  will  have  unabridged  versions  of  these 
poems  in  [other]  collections.  .  .  .  For  class¬ 
room  use  teachers  would  be  advised  to  con¬ 
sider  anthologies  containing  both  English  and 
American  literature  through  the  20th  century  ” 
C.  A.  Hough 

Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Guiney 

Library  J  92:3202  S  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 


MARTI,  JOSE.  Marti  on  the  U.S.A;  sel.  and 
tr.  with  an  introd.  by  Luis  A.  Baralt;  fore¬ 
word  by  J.  Cary  Davis.  223p  $6.95  South¬ 
ern  Ill.  univ.  press 

917.3  U.S. — Description  and  travel.  U.S. — 
Biography  65-16532 

“While  Marti,  famous  Cuban  writer  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  his  country’s  independence  from  Spain 
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lived  in  exile  in  New  York  from  1880-95,  he 
wrote  many  articles  about  the  U.S.  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Spanish  America.  In  tliis  book  one 
of  today’s  Cuban  exiles,  a  professor  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  presents  in  .  .  .  translation 
part  or  all  of  27  of  those  articles.  They  portray 
niiscellaneous  aspects  of  political  and  social  life 
in  the  U.S.  and  appraise  individual  U.S.  writ¬ 
ers,  political  leaders,  and  other  public  figures 
of  the  19th  century.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Essays  comprising-  one-fifth  to  one-ciuarter 
of  the  book  already  appeared  in  the  collection 
entitled  The  America  of  Josd  Marti  IBRD  1954], 
translated  by  Juan  de  OnIs  who  also  included 
several  other  articles  by  Marti  on  the  U.S. 
and  (unlike  the  present  volume)  a  considerable 
selection  from  his  writings  about  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Baralt’s  selections  Marti  sometimes  ad¬ 
mires,  sometimes  criticizes  life  and  people  in 
the  U.S.  Although  the  book  presents  some  in¬ 
teresting  views  of  the  U.S.  by  a  highly  es¬ 
teemed  Spanish  American,  its  articles  offer 
only  a  few  explicit  comparisons  between  this 
countiw  and  its  southern  neighbors  and  make 
almost  no  comments  on  our  policies  toward 
Latin  America.” 

Choice  3:936  D  '66  200w 
“Notable  events  such  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  centennials  of  the 
Constitution  and  Washington's  inauguration  are 
described.  America’s  political  life,  prejudice, 
and  ideals  are  briefly  reported  also.  This  book 
proves  that  Marti  was  a  true  lover  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  friend,  but  a  critical  one,  of  the 
U.S.  .  .  .  Only  libraries  serving  specialists  and 
Latin  American  readers,  especially  Cubans, 
need  buy  this  book  however.”  H.  B.  Malan 

Library  J  91:3420  J1  ’66  160w 
“This  selection  of  articles  on  United  States 
topics  is  surprising  and  delightful — an  obituary 
for  Jesse  James,  the  joys  of  Coney  Island,  a 
paean  at  the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party,  a 
valentine  to  Peter  Cooper,  and  such.  .  .  .  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Baralt]  has  selected  and  translated  with 
distinction.” 

New  Yorker  42:224  S'  10  ’66  lOOw 


MARTIAL.  Sixty  poems  of  Martial:  in  trans¬ 
lation  [by]  Dudley  Fitts.  127p  $4.75  Harcourt 
871  67-19196 

A  selection  of  epigrams  chosen  for  their 
satirical  content  and  modern  relevance. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:142  N  ’67  60w 
“Mr.  Fitts  describes  his  translations  as  ‘free 
— sometimes  very  free — paraphrases  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.’  his  intention  apparently  being  to  render 
Martial’s  acid  comments  about  man  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  such  language  and  style  as  the  old 
epigrammati.st  might  employ  were  he  alive  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .  There  is  little  question  that  Mr. 
Fitts  imbues  his  translations  with  that  brittle, 
sophisticated  wit  characteristic  of  his  original. 
However,  Martial  was  something  more  than  a 
social  critic:  he  was  a  poet  of  a  very  high 
order  who  delivered  his  destructive  lines  with 
an  elegance  matched  in  Latin  poetry  only  by 
Horace.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  precisely  the  elegance 
that  Fitts  fails  to  capture.  His  translations, 
brilliant  as  they  often  are,  tend  to  reduce 
Martial  to  a  callow  wit  whose  jibes  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  seem  mean  and  tasteless.”  W.  J. 
Roscelll 

Library  J  92:2584  Jl  ’67  190w 
“[These  poems]  are  Martial-cum-Fitts  or 
Fitts-cum-Martial.  with  the  Latin  text  on  the 
left-hand  page  and  the  English  on  the  right. 
It  is  a  book  of  singular  charm  and  gay  in¬ 
discretion.  One  might  almost  say  that  a  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls  from  Martial  to  Fitts  had 
taken  place,  and.  if  anything,  the  wit  on  the 
right-hand  page  is  more  brightly  polished  than 
the  Latin  on  the  left.  There  is  just  a  hint  of 
surrealism  in  the  air.  .  .  Pitts’s  transforma¬ 

tions  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  English  have 
style  and  character,  and  .  .  .  his  contribution 
to  American  poetry,  disguised  as  it  may  be  as 
lines  from  Aristophanes,  or  Martial,  is  unique. 

.  .  .  [This  book]  is  a  supreme  example  of 
light  verse  in  the  20th-century  manner.” 
Horace  Gregoiw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  O  29  ’67  850w 
“No  claim  is  made  that  these  sixty  poems 
are  being  ‘translated’ ;  at  most,  they  are  para¬ 
phrased.  But  these  renditions  do  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  to  reproduce  the  style  and  art  of 
Martial,  and  to  Illustrate  the  particular  appeal 
he  had  for  men  of  his  time.  That  Dudley  Fitts 


IS  a,  master  at  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
amply  proved  by  his  ‘translations’  from  the 
Greek,  and  admirers  will  find  in  the  present 
volume  the  same  sure  touch.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xxii  winter  ’68  190w 


MARTIN,  DAVID  A.  Pacifism:  an  historical  and 
sociological  study.  249p  $6.95  Schocken 

172  Pacifism  66-11368 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Benton  Johnson 

Am  Soc  R  32:682  Ag  ’67  600w 
Economist  218:32  Ja  1  ‘66  400w 
TLS  p95  P  10  ’66  550w 


MARTIN,  E.  W.,  ed.  Country  life  in  England. 
254p  il  $8.75  (jinn 

63(1  Country  life — England  [66-23312] 

’This  anthology  of  English  writing  on  rural 
life  "is  divided  into  three  parts.  'The  first  con¬ 
sists  of  extracts  from  the  early  agricultural 
writers  such  as  John  Fitzherbert,  yir  Hugh 
Plat  and  Gervase  Markham,  who  fill  the  void 
between  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  .  .  .  The 
second  and  third  parts  present  the  various 
elements  of  social  change  undergone  hy  the 
old  type  of  counti-y  life  ...  a  corporate  society 
which  was  to  lose  some  of  its  'organic  unity’ 
after  about  1840.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Index  of  authors. 


“An  attempt  to  reflect  the  change  from  a 
‘former  simplicity  of  rural  life’  to  a  complex 
modern  life.  .  .  .  [There  are]  30  Illustrations  not 
related  in  any  clear  way  to  the  text.  There  are 
nearly  100  selected  passages,  ranging  from  1523 
to  1959.  All  of  these  are  necessarily  very  brief 
and  some  seem  to  have  no  immediate  relevance 
to  the  subject:  e.g.  Dickens’  Mr.  Dombey 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  death.  Generally 
all  the  selections,  relevant,  irrelevant,  interest¬ 
ing,  dull,  are  too  short  to  give  much  real  im¬ 
pression  of  what  the  author  was  trying  to  say. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  for  what  audience 
the  book  is  intended.  It  would  be  of  little  use 
to  students  at  any  level.  The  general  reader — 
whoever  he  may  be — is  not  likely  to  find  it  in¬ 
teresting  or  stimulating.  In  short,  all  that  an 
anthology  should  not  be.” 

Choice  4:571  Jl  ’67  180w 

“In  these  days  of  unprecedented  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  urban  growth  it  is  difficult  to  look 
upon  country  life  without  sentimentality  and 
a  somewhat  romantic  nostalgia.  Mr.  Martin’s 
anthology  avoids  this,  concentrating  rather  on 
the  sociological  Implications  of  rural  life  in 
England.  In  more  or  less  chronological  order 
he  has  selected  passages  from  contemporary 
literature  ranging  from  the  early  16th  century 
to  the  present.  Each  passage  dovetails  neatly 
into  the  next  and  by  avoiding  similarities  he 
has  emphasized  the  many  factors  involved  in 
the  changing  social  pattern.  .  .  .  Excellent  il¬ 
lustrations  from  contemporary  paintings,  doc¬ 
uments  and  photographs  help  to  make  this  a 
truly  commendable  anthology  of  interest  to 
laymen  and  serious  students  alike.”  Gillian 
Olechno 

Library  J  91:5395  N  1  ’66  130w 


MARTIN,  F.  X.,  ed.  Leaders  and  men  of  the 
Easter  rising:  Dublin  1916.  276p  $5.95  Cornell 
univ.  press 

941.5  Ireland — History  67-13383 

These  nineteen  essays  were  written  as  talks 
for  a  Dublin  Radio  series  on  the  Easter  rising. 
They  concentrate  “on  the  personalities  in¬ 
volved,  to  evaluate  their  motives  and  influ¬ 
ence.”  (TLS)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“The  sketches  In  this  volume  reveal  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  struggle  for  identity  was 
personal  as  well  as  national.  The  core  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  consisted  of  marginal 
people,  with  Protestant  or  English  antece¬ 
dents.  For  many  of  them,  the  insistence  upon 
establishing  an  Irish  and  Catholic  nation  re¬ 
flected  the  peculiar  influences  of  an  upbring¬ 
ing  in  a  city  which  time  had  passed  by.”  Oscar 
Handlin 

Atlantic  220:102  Ag  ’67  240w 
Choice  4:1166  D  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  O.  D.  Edwards 

New  Statesman  74:205  Ag  18  ’67  240w 
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MARTIN,  F.  X. — Contmtoed 
“[These  radio  talks]  have  the  ease  and  in¬ 
dependence  this  form  requires,  with  the  un¬ 
avoidable  drawback  of  repetitions  where  sev¬ 
eral  authors  are  discussing  different  aspects 
of  the  same  events.  They  do  not  provide  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Rising  and  [they]  assume  familiar¬ 
ity  with  its  occurrences.  .  .  .  This  new  evalua¬ 
tion  comes  with  suitable  detachment  after  .  .  . 
fifty  years,  though  the  book  as  a  whole  ac¬ 
cepts  as  right  that  the  Rising  sliould  have  ‘es¬ 
tablished  permanently  .  .  .  the  Irish  way  of 
looking  at  the  vital  interests  of  its  own  citi¬ 
zens’.  The  men  who  led  their  country  into  what 
seemed  at  the  time  hopeless  bloodshed  are 
considered  as  they  appeared  before  the  myth  of 
their  apotheosis  seized  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p414  My  18  '67  650w 


MARTIN,  JAMES  ALFRED.  The  new  dialogue 
between  philosophy  and  theology  [by]  James 
Alfred  Martin,  Jr.  211p  $5.95  Seabury 
190  Christianity — Philosophy  66-22993 

The  author,  a  professor  of  religion  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Yoi'k,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  “of  the  way  in  which  the  logical  pos¬ 
itivism  of  the  i930s  has  gradually  broadened 
out  into  the  linguistic  empiricism  of  the 
present  day.  .  .  .  The  reactions  of  Christian 
thinkers  to  the  successive  phases  of  the  move¬ 
ment  are  illustrated  by  expository  and  critical 
accounts  of  the  more  important  writings  of 
the  period."  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Many  will  find  James  Martin’s  book  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  as  an  introduction  to  the 
various  trends  in  ansilytical  philosophy  and  their 
relevance  to  recent  theological  developments. 
.  .  .  The  last  chapter  is  particularly  suggestive. 
Here  Martin  illustrates  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  convergence  of  interest  in  metaphysics 
on  the  part  of  theologians  and  analytical 
philosophers  alike.  .  .  .  [His]  analyses  and 
evaluations  of  an  impressive  array  of  philos¬ 
ophers  and  theologians  .  .  .  constitute  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  dialogue.  There  is  a 
difficulty  with  [his]  style,  however.  Frequently 
his  discussion  of  the  most  fascina-ting  issues 
come  through  as  boring.  His  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  clarity  drives  him  to  make  exces¬ 
sive  qualifications  which  blur  the  issue  and 
distract  the  reader.”  Mary  Daly 

Commonweal  86:611  S  29  ’67  550w 
“[The  author]  has  arranged  his  material 
well,  and  has  amply  buttressed  his  opinions 
and  conclusions  with  quotations  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  sources.  The  book  is  clearly  dfritten 
and  avoids  excessive  use  of  jargon  and  in¬ 
volved  philosophical  reasoning.  It  will  certainly 
prove  very  helpful  for  university  undergrad¬ 
uates  or  Indeed  for  any  serious  student  of 
contemporary  intellectual  life.  Recommended 
for  college,  university  and  large  public  librar¬ 
ies.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3957  S  1  ’66  130w 
“It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Martin’s 
attitude  that,  while  approaching  the  writers 
whom  he  selects  for  discussion  with  sympathy 
and  discernment,  he  shows  a  firm  determination 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  cheerful  readiness 
of  the  reductionists  to  shift  the  Christian  labels 
to  whatever  goods  are  available  and  inquires 
persistently  whether  what  is  being  offered  for 
purchase  is  Christian  theism  or  something  else. 
Thus  such  works  as  Dr.  Paul  van  Buren’s 
Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  IBRD  1964]  and 
Dr.  Harvey  Cox’s  Secular  City  [paperback, 
1965]  receive  very  drastic  treatment  and  even 
Dr.  Frederick  Perrd’s  Language.  Logic  and 
God  and  the  various  writings  of  Dr.  Ian  Ram¬ 
sey  do  not  emerge  unscathed,  .  .  .  [Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin]  is  nevertheless  far  from  dismissing  lin¬ 
guistic  questions  as  unimportant.” 

TLS  p224  Mr  16  ’67  500w 


MARTIN,  JAY.  Harvests  of  change:  American 
literature,  1865-1914.  382p  $7,50  Prentice-Hall 
810,9  American  literature — History  and 
criticism  67-14850 


In  this  study  of  the  years  between  the  Civil 
War  and  AVorld  War  I,  the  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Literature  at  Tale  “sees 
the  ‘massing  of  forces’  in  a  ‘fugal’  pattern: 
‘The  Great  American  Novel,’  the  shaping  of 
the  national  epic  by  such  writers  as  Howells 
Crane.  Norris,  and  Dreiser:  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  or 
the  reversion  to  regionalism  and  the  quest  for 
the  mythic  past:  ‘The  Dream  of  Drift  and  the 
V.  ,•  •  chapter  on  Mark 
Twain;  ‘Paradise  (to  be)  Regained,’  a  discus¬ 


sion  of  the  Utopian  novels  of  Bellamy,  Howells, 
and  others;  ‘Visible  and  Invisible  Cities,’  a 
continuation  of  Crane,  Norris,  Howells,  and 
Dreiser  and  their  treatment  of  city  life; 
‘Apocalypse  of  the  Mind,’  which  Includes  Henry 
Adams  and  Emily  Dickinson;  and  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  on  James,  ‘The  Wings  of  the  Artist.’ 
(Library  J) 


“[The  author’s]  analysis  is  remarkably  full. 
.  .  Scholars  and  specialists  will  find  much  at 
which  to  cavil:  various  generalizations  which 
seem  to  be  chiefly  determined  by  the  author’s 
own  ‘schematization,’  some  errors  of  statement 
which  ought  surely  to  have  been  caught  by  a 
careful  proofreader,  occasional  awkwardnesses 
of  presentation.  The  book  is,  however,  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  and  offers  some  fresh  inter¬ 
pretation.” 

Choice  4:832  O  ’67  160w 


“Avoiding  a  too  easy  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment,  [the  author]  .'  .  .  presents  a  lucid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vast  panorama  of  forces  and 
influences  that  helped  mold  the  modem  Amer¬ 
ican  consciousness.  This  study  is  notable  for 
its  intimate  knowledge  and  handling  of  sources. 
Professor  Martin  moves  intelligently  back  and 
forth  from  cultural  milieu  and  the  literary 
works,  illuminating  both.  .  .  .  Admittedly,  [he] 
has  undertaken  a  difficult  task;  and  although 
he  is  not  always  successful  in  some  particulars, 
or  in  his  judgement  of  some  figures  (he  has, 
I  think,  a  rather  stereotyped  view  of  Frost), 
by  and  large  this  is  a  solid,  substantial  work. 
Transitions  and  interrelationships  of  various 
figures  .  .  are  particularly  well  handled. 

Strongly  recommended  for  academic  and  public 
librai'ies.”  Arnold  Smithline 

Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Buell 

New  Eng  Q  40:568  D  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Ellen  Moers 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  My  18  ’67  650w 
“[Martin]  is  an  intelligent  and  penetrating 
literary  critic  who,  unfortunately,  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  interested  in  history.  His 
chapters  on  the  changes  between  the  wars 
have  a  textbook  complacency  about  them.  Too 
many  sentences  begin  with  ‘In  an  age  of  .  ,  .’ 
and  he  uses  words  like  ‘alienated’  and  ‘modern’ 
without  wincing  Also  the  wealth  of  material 
here  tends  to  force  writers  into  simplistic  cate- 
.gories.  .  .  .  However,  Mr.  Martin  Is  good  on 
Uie  Muiters  who  are  Important  for  him.  .  .  . 
On  Heni-y,  James  [he]  is  very  good  indeed.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  O  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  David  Levin 

Yale  R  57:135  O  ’67  1900w 


^  leopard  at  Maytime.  222p 

$4.50  Doubleday 

66-14931 

“I^ul  Carey,  Minneapolis-bred.  Jesuit-edu- 
in  New  York,  enticed  by  the 
oM  siren  call  of  the  metropolis.  He  is  oriented 
toward  the  life  of  a  poet  and  he  works  on  a 
Journal.  In  all  the  familiar 
places— the  offices,  the  neighborhood  pub,  the 
baturd^-night  party,  the  street  corner — he 
iy®  own  generation  and  makes  friends: 
Ancly.  the  advertising  copy-writer;  .  .  .  Tut.  the 
young  man  from  Montana  with  a  talent 
meets  girls:  Tinker,  the  writer: 
Kunny,  the  ^shion  editor;  Beth,  the  socialite: 

elements  of 

his  pattern  shift  and  change,  ...  he  struggles 
toward  maturity.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Another  chronicle  of  a  young  man  trying  to 
r narratlye  of  a  very, 
veiy  light  gray  night  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Carey  is 
an  amateur  Catholic  and  for  some  literally 
ungodly  reason  the  chronology  of  his  tale 
progresses  from  Good  Friday  to  Good  Friday. 
1  •  •  demonic  Indlyidual  who  is  devoted 

the  sinners  from  Christ.  Martin  has 
excellent  job  with  this  devil,  a  trulv 
cl’^jacter.  A  few  others  offer  Interest 
Kri.sta,  the  antithesis  of  Tut,  Un- 
K^tuna^ly  she  isn’t  around  long^  enough  to 
yovel]  is  not  too  good  be¬ 
cause  everything  In  it  is,  to  use  the  author’s 
JnPi’^tJatlng  superficiality.’  It  is  a 
no\el  of  people  who  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
hfe.  not  because  they  don’t  know  how.  but 
because  they  are  too  immature  to  admit  thev 
siniply  don  t  want  to.  Mr.  Martin  has  talent- 
it  ^ecomes  a  hit  obscured  in  the  over-burdenSi 
style  of  this  novel.”  H.  T.  Anderson 
Best  Sell  26:90  Je  1  ’66  410w 
“A  painfully  bad  first  noyel.  redeemed  only 
occasionally  by  a  prose  style  that  owes  much 
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to  the  early  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  to  Irwin 
Shaw’s  short  stories.  .  .  .  What  is  bad  is  the 
author’s  apparent  conviction  tbat  his  hero  is 
living  as  he  laps  up  his  beer  and  that  the  banal 
and  cutesy  tag  lines  he  exchanges  with  his  card¬ 
board  cronies  have  some  relation  to  adult  con¬ 
versation.  What  is  worst  of  all,  and  ultimately 
ludicrous,  is  the  unreflecting  air  of  moral  in¬ 
dignation  and  self-conscious  virtue  that  Martin 
assigns  to  his  narrator  as  that  worthy  runs 
athwart  the  domestic  vices  of  his-social  circle. 
.  .  .  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  3:1016  Ja  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Fuson 

Library  J  91:2364  My  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  My  29  ’66  190w 


MARTIN,  JOHN  BARTLOW.  Overtaken  by 
events:  the  Dominican  crisis  from  the  fall  of 
Trujillo  to  the  Civil  War.  821p  pi  $7.95  Dou- 
bleday 

972.93  Dominican  Republic — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Dominican  Republic — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions — TJ.S.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — 
Dominican  Republic  66-17427 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Book  Week  p4  N  6  ’66  1250w 
Choice  4:339  My  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Ameringer 

J  Am  Hist  54:204  Je  ’67  490w 
Library  J  92:358  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Burnham 

Nat  R  19:152  F  7  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  John  Gerassi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:30  F  23  ’67  4700w 


MARTIN,  L.  W.  The  sea  in  modern  strategy. 

(Inst,  for  strategic  studies.  Studies  in  int. 

security)  190p  maps  $5  Praeger 

359.4  Naval  art  and  science.  Strategy 

67-24294 

This  examination  “of  the  role  of  the  sea  In 
modern  international  relations  considers  the 
components  of  maidtime  powers  in  the  nuclear 
age,  the  effects  of  technical  and  political  devel¬ 
opments  upon  it,  and  the  ways  m  which  its 
political  and  strategic  significance  may  change. 
.  .  .  [The  author  describes  the  part]  sea  power 
plays  in  modern  diplomacy  and  international 
politics.  [He]  treats  such  matters  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  economic  importance  of  the  sea  and  the 
legal  changes  that  seem  likely  to  occur  as  a 
result.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  aircraft  carrier, 
the  state  of  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  the 
future  role  of  seaborne  nuclear  forces  [are  dis¬ 
cussed].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


sonal  histories.’  He  also  has  borrowed  from 
essays  by  a  group  of  disabled  veterans  In  an 
Hnglish  class  at  American  University.”  (Book 
World) 


“The  pages  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  head¬ 
less  bodies,  .  .  .  but  so  was  the  war.  We  can 
hardly  blame  Mr.  Martin  for  that,  and  we  can 
give  him  credit  for  sprinkling  his  pages  also 
with  small  episodes  which  give  deep  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  the  citizen-soldier  of  the  early 
1940s.  .  .  .  But,  somehow,  the  book  misses 
being  a  worm's-eye  view  of  World  War  II.  It 
is  surprising,  two  decades  later,  to  And  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  Yank  material  reminis¬ 
cent  of  some  sports-page  reporting,  with  the 
soldiers  viewed  much  like  athletes — from  a 
distance  and  often  through  the  eyes  of  their 
managers,  the  top  brass.  .  .  .  The  book  also 
ignores  the  war-within-a-war  between  Amer¬ 
ican  officers  and  enlisted  men.  ...  If  the  book 
can  be  criticized  for  what  it  left  out,  it  also 
must  be  admired  for  what  is  in  it,  especially 
the  short  interviews  with  flghting  men  and  the 
excerpts  from  the  disabled  veterans’  essays. 
They  are  touching,  and  they  reek  of  truth.” 
J.  W.  Sullivan 

Book  World  pl2  N  19  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:3997  N  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:4639  D  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 
‘There  are  some  five  or  six  hundred  [vi¬ 
gnettes.]  Some  of  them  are  wonderful,  some  are 
good,  some  are  inconsequential;  but  each  one 
illustrates  a  moment  in  the  life  or  death  of 
a  G.I.  At  times  the  reader  is  carried  away,  as 
in  the  sections  on  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  the 
staccato  style  helps  build  the  suspense  and 
rnood.  But  more  often  one  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  constantly  changing  scene  and  yearns  for 
a  more  mtegrated  story  line.  Good  as  the 
individual  scenes  are,  they  lose  impact  by  their 
brevity  and  variety,  and  the  book  becomes  a 
mere  capsule  of  the  war.  .  .  .  'Phe  fat  section 
of  photographs  and  cartoons  is  excellent,  as 
is  the  long  epilogue — a  biting  and  original 
wrap-up  of  the  G.I. ’s  lot  when  he  comes  home. 
Despite  the  book’s  shortcomings.  ex-G.I.’s  as 
well  as  civilians  who  lived  through  those 
endless  days  will  find  many  rewarding  nostalgic 
moments  in  its  pages.”  John  Toland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p92  N  19  ’67  860w 


MARTIN,  RUPERT.  Looking  at  Italy.  64p  il  col 
il  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Lippincott 


914.5  Italy — ^Description  and  travel — ^Juve¬ 
nile  literature  67-4815 


“Photographs  on  every  page  in  alternating 
black-and-white  and  color  double-page  spreads 
[show]  .  .  .  various  sections  of  Italy,  and  its 
.  .  .  cities  and  towns.  A  three-page  chapter 
at  the  end  [presents]  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“A  compendium  of  future  possibilities  in 
naval  strategy,  well  written  and  well  argued, 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  interested 
but  intellectually  lazier  than  Professor  Martin. 
This  book,  however,  is  not  quite  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  started  by  Admiral  [Al¬ 
fred  Thayer]  Mahan  [In  The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  Upon  History,  1860-1783].  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martin  is  careful  not  to  identify  sea 
power  with  naval  power.  But  he  does  not  pur¬ 
sue  this  particular  hare  too  far.  This  is  a  pity. 
A  book  on  sea  power  would  have  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  bringing  Mahan  up  to  date  by  a 
discussion  of  the  concept  that  was  the  basis 
for  his  advocacy  of  naval  strength.  Perhaps 
Professor  Martin  should  write  a  sequel  to  this 
book.  He  has  certainly  done  the  work  for  it.” 

Economist  224:417  JI  29  ’67  900w 
“In  this  thoughtful  and  perceptive  study 
.  .  .  [the  author]  who  is  Woodrow  Wilson  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  heads  the  Department  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Politics  at  the  University  of  Wales  .  .  . 
gives  considerable  coverage  to  the  subject, 
opening  the  way  for  a  much  larger  and  more 
detailed  study.  This  volume  Is  one  for  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  libraries.”  P.  W. 

Library  J  92:2771  Ag  ’67  150w 


MARTIN,  RALPH  G.  The  G1  war.  1941-1945. 
402p  11  $8.95  Little 

940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— U.S.  Soldiers 
—U.S.  67-23836 

“The  author  was  a  combat  correspondent  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  for  Yank,  and  he 
has  written  this  book  from  his  own  experiences 
and  interviews,  plus,  he  says,  ‘extensive  inter¬ 
views.  combat  reports,  diaries,  letters  and  per- 


Horn  Bk  43:489  Ag  ’67  lOw 
“This  book  gives  the  tourist  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  he  can  see  in  [Italy].  .  .  .  [The  con¬ 
cluding  chapter]  does  little  more  than  string 
together  a  few  names  and  dates.  Although 
there  is  not  enough  detail  here  for  the  arm¬ 
chair  traveler,  the  pictures  alone  will  start  the 
browser  to  planning  a  trip,”  E.  L.  Davis 
Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  90w 
“The  emphasis  is  on  ‘looking’,  and  the 
younger  children,  for  whom  this  book  is  In¬ 
tended,  will  form  a  fair  impression  of  what 
Italy  looks  like  from  the  very  good  photo¬ 
graphs,  ,  .  .  The  accompanying  text,  clear  and 
uncluttered  by  too  much  detail,  gives  an  equally 
good  picture,  though  the  history  section  is  so 
condensed  as  to  contribute  little,” 

TLS  p464  My  25  ’67  80w 


MARTIN,  RUTH.  Oriental  brushwork.  See 
Wang,  C.-Y. 


MARTINGALE,  ANDREW.  Man  and  the 
renaissance  [general  eds’  Bernard  S.  Myers 
and  Trewin  Copplestone].  (Landmarks  of 
the  world’s  art)  176p  il  col  11  $5.95  McGraw 
709.02  Art,  Renaissance.  Renaissance 

66-15837 

The  author  “shows  the  spread  of  the  great 
classical  revival  through  Italy  and  then  to  the 
countries  of  the  north  from  1400  to  1675.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  ’66 
90w 
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MARTINDALE,  ANDREW — Continued 

■'[The  Landmarks  of  the  World’s  Art]  series 
has  been  carefully  aimed,  one  would  judge,  at 
the  unsaturated  market  (if  any  such  there  be) 
lying  between  the  art-book  proper,  the  coffee- 
table  and  the  Reader’s  Digest.  Its  merits  are 
great:  a  sensible  and  genuinely  international  se¬ 
lection  of  illustrations;  efficient  and  attractive 
lay-out;  scholarly  texts;  and  a  fantastically 
low  price.  Its  faults  are  what  one  must  expect 
from  the  specification:  a  degree  of  textual  com¬ 
pression  .  .  .  and  rather  crude  colour  repro¬ 
duction.  All  in  all,  very  good  value  for  money; 
just  the  thing  to  tempt  those  who  have  never 
thought  of  buying  art-books  for  their  own 
pleasure  or  as  presents  for  the  young.” 

Economist  225:xv  D  2  ’67  40w 
”A  well- written,  scholarly  introduction  to  the 
Renaissance,  this  book  spotlights  the  artists 
who  were  leading  proponents  of  the  revival  of 
classical  civilization.  The  text  is  closely  linked 
to  the  illustrations  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture.  The  spread  of  the  movement 
from  Florence  to  other  Italian  cities  and  across 
the  Alps  terminates  in  a  glowing  Venetian  dis¬ 
play.  The  book,  printed  in  the  Netherlands,  is 
well  bound.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and 
the  price  is  surprisingly  low.  Recommended.” 
R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  91:6069  D  15  ’66  80w 


MARTINDALE,  DON.  Institutions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  mass  society  [under  the  editorship 
of  M.  F.  Nimkoff].  576p  $8.75  Houghton 
301  Sociology  66-800 

”In  order  to  supply  perspective  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  uniqueness  of  large-scale  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  social  history  of  man’s  social 
arrangements,  a  rough  typology  of  the  his¬ 
torically  significant  human  communities  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  book.  Since  every  community 
must  solve  problems  of  each  general  type  (so¬ 
cialization,  mastery  of  nature,  and  social  con¬ 
trol),  this  typology  is  used  to  outline  the  social 
history  of  institutions.  .  .  .  Six  major  hypo¬ 
theses  are  developed  for  estimating  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  large-scale  organizatlon.s,  not  only  for 
social  structure,  but  also  for  the  personality 
and  community  of  contemporary  man.”  (Pref) 
Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


amples  for  ships  known  to  have  been  built  in 
Atlantic  yards  for  oceanic  sailing  introduces 
an  element  of  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
translation  from  the  author’s  manuscript  .  .  . 
reads  smoothly  and  is  probably  accurate.  But  it 
contains  an  excessive  number  of  errors  of 
transliteration  and  typography,  which  reach  a 
deplorable  climax  in  the  bibliography.  And  the 
irrelevant  ten-page  potted  biography  of  Colum¬ 
bus  might  well  have  been  omitted  in  favor  of 
a  badly  needed  glossary  of  English  and  Span- 
nish  nautical  terms.”  C.  J.  Blshko 

J  Am  Hist  54:98  Je  ’67  480w 
’’Edited  by  the  foremost  American  authority 
on  historical  sailing  vessels,  this  book  brings 
together  in  a  concise  form  the  distillation  of 
a  vast  amount  of  research  on  Columbus,  his 
ships,  their  crews,  and  the  voyages  he  made. 
.  .  .  The  details  of  the  ships  presented  here 
represent  the  best  information  available  today. 

.  .  .  The  Columbus  chronology  and  bibliography 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  any  library  col¬ 
lection.  This  is  an  essential  purchase  for  col¬ 
lege  and  university  libraries,  large-  and  med¬ 
ium-size  public  libraries  and  any  other  library 
collection  where  questions  might  arise  about 
the  voyages  of  Columbus.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 
Library  J  92:1484  Ap  1  ’67  220w 


’’The  author  ably  defends  his  views.  He  also 
provides,  along  with  various  plans  and  plates, 
much  useful  information  upon  the  nature,  and 
operation  at  sea,  of  Spanish  ships  in  this 
period.  “While  his  contentions  inevitably  remain 
at  various  points  hypothetical  and  open  to 
question,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  sound  enough, 
and  represents  a  distinct  advance  in  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  [the]  immortal  flotilla.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xc  spring  ’67  170w 


MARTS.  ARNAUD  C.  The  generosity  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  its  source,  its  achievements:  foreword 
by  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  240p  il  $5.96  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall 

361.7  Charities  66-10962 

The  author  ’’has  been  associated  with  pro¬ 
fessional  fund-raising  for  more  than  four  de¬ 
cades.  Sketching  aspects  of  the  history  of 
philanthropy  in  “Western  civilization,  he  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  melange  of  history,  anecdotal  material, 
thumbnail  biographies  and  .  .  .  reminiscences.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


’’This  reviewer  found  Martindale's  .  .  .  tome 
of  little  value.  Its  theoretical  perspective  is  so 
vague  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  or  generation  of  hypotheses  that  are  trite 
enough  to  possess  empirical  referents.  Findings 
from  .sociological  studies  are  neglected.  Exist¬ 
ing  models  of  organization  are  not  reconcep¬ 
tualized  into  a  more  parsimonious  yet  inclusive 
theory.  Indeed,  functionalism  emerges  surpris¬ 
ingly  appealing  after  examining  this  alternative 
example  of  social  behaviorism.  Readers  are 
advised  not  to  be  hasty  and  to  wait  a  while 
longer  before  burning  their  old  copies  of  the 
functionalist  literature.”  P.  M.  Marcus 

Am  Soc  R  31:871  D  ’66  S50w 
”A  most  welcome  and  provocative  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sociology  of  large-scale  organization, 
or  mass  society.’  Martindale,  with  the  solid 
authority  of  a  recognized  scholar,  writes  in 
clear  and  felicitous  English.  It  is  not  really  an 
undergraduate  textbook,  but  rather  an  essay 
pitched  at  the  senior  or  graduate  level.  .  .  . 
Empirical  references  are  almost  entirely  to  the 
American  capitalist  situation.  Large-scale 
organization  under  Communism  or  socialism  is. 
unhappily,  not  treated.” 

Choice  3:577  S  '66  150w 


MARTINEZ-HIDALGO,  JOSe  MARIA.  Colum- 
Howard  I.  Chapelle.  123p 

11  $8.60  Barre 


623.82  Ships.  Columbus,  Christopher 

66-23207 

’’The  director  of  the  Maritime  Museum  at 
Barcelona,  who  designed  and  built  the  model 
of  the  Santa  Maria  that  sailed  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  in  1964,  here  sets  forth  the  his¬ 
torical  researches  upon  which  he  reached  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  size,  shape,  rigging 
and  operation  of  Columbus’s  flagship  and  its 
companion  vessels,  the  Nina  and  the  Pinta  The 
four  previous  major  reconstructions  of  the  Santa 
Maria  are  summ.arized  and  subjected  to  criti¬ 
cism.”  (Va  Q  R)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


’’[Many]  conclusions  of  the  book,  however 
probable,  of  course  remain  conjectural  but  rest 
on  firmer  ground  than  many  earlier  ones  Still 
the  marked  dependence  upon  Mediterranean  ex¬ 


”[In  this  book]  there  Is  no  comparison  of 
private  philanthropy  and  public  contributions 
to  public  welfare  and  no  analytical  treatment 
of  either.  A  more  objective  work  in  the  field 
would  be  welcome  to  the  serious  studenL” 
Choice  4:196  Ap  '67  80w 

’’[This]  is  not  a  book.  It  Is  a  random,  un¬ 
edited  collection  of  the  papers  of  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  interesting  gentleman :  .  .  .  the 
sort  of  thing  that  will  Interest  [Mr.  Marts’] 
family  and  friends,  but  not  the  general  reader. 
But  there  is  a  redeeming  section,  about  fifty 
pages  long,  of  his  confessions  as  a  professional 
money-raiser.  This  is  fascinating.  Mr.  Marts 
was  one  of  the  first  professional  money-raisers 
in  America.  .  .  .  [He]  writes  of  his  career, 
over-protesting  its  legitimacy,  and  spicing  It 
with  cute,  chilling  stories  of  his  successes.  .  .  . 
Between  the  lines  of  this  chronicle  is  revealed 
the  glory  and  shame  of  American  philanthropy 
—our  Immense  generosity  expressed  impulsively 
and  sentimentally,  and  often  comically.”  H.  C. 
Corneulle 

Nat  R  18:1232  N  29  ’66  650w 


MARTZ.  JOHN  D.  Accidn  Democrdtlca;  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  political  party  in  Venezuela. 
443p  $12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 


329.987  Partido  Accidn  Democrdtica  (Vene¬ 
zuela).  Venezuela — Politics  and  government 

66-17147 


111  iiiiii  isLuv-iji,  unacu  itugeiy  on  uocumenrs 
and  firsthand  interviews,  .  .  .  Dr.  Martz  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  origins,  organization,  doctrine, 
membership,  and  program  of  one  of  Latin 
America’s  most  important  political  parties.  . 
The  author  explores  its  relationships  with  labor, 
the  military,  and  rival  parties.  Particular  at- 
tention  is  gn^.n  to  the  elections  of  1958  and 
1963.  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index 


ri-enectivp  ot  diligent  and  critical  scholar¬ 
ship  [this  leaves)  .  .  .  scarcely  any  aspect  or 
tacet  of  ^Wcidn  Democrdtlca  untouched.  Martz 
has  contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  of 
a  major  effort  to  promote  a  national  political 
progra^  by  bringing  the  organized  populace 
into  the  electoral  process  ”  ,T  Tj  Mecham 
Am  Hist  R  72:361  O  ’66  480w 
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This  book  must  be  counted  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  available  tor  comparative 
study  of  party  systems.  It  ...  is  clearly  an 
indispensable  source  for  anyone  'who  would 
undertake  research  on  Venezuelan  politics,  for 
it  is  encyclopedic  in  scope  and  comprehensive 
in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  this  can 
becomp  pretty  heavy  and  tedious  g-olng,  and  one 
does  tend  to  lose  track  of  the  argument  in 
the  abundance  of  detail.  ...  A  more  sub¬ 
stantive  criticism  is  that  this  Is  largely  a 
view  from  Caracas,  from  the  top  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  system.  Though  Martz  emphasizes  .  .  . 
that  the  formation  of  a  truly  national  political 
movement,  effectively  penetrating  into  the 
previously  unpoliticized  mass  of  the  Venezuelan 
citizenry,  is  one  of  the  party’s  major  accom¬ 
plishments,  the  reader  does  not  really  learn 
how  this  was  brought  about.  There  is  little 
information  on  the  day-to-day  techniques  of 
organization  and  campaigning,  on  the  structure 
of  leadership  at  the  local  level.”  C.  W.  An¬ 
derson 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1048  D  ’66  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Dozer 

Ann  Am  Acad  367:179  S  ’66  700w 
“The  concise  accounts  of  party  programs, 
structure,  organization,  and  campaigns  are 
especially  valuable,  along  with  a  fine  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  an  impressive  set  of  statistics  and 
graphs  on  recent  local  and  national  elections. 
However.  .  .  .  this  expensive  book  has  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  information  on  the  his¬ 
torical  background,  the  economic  sectors,  the 
role  of  private  capital,  diplomatic  relations, 
and  welfare  programs.  Finally,  the  style  of 
writing  is  sluggish  and  pedestrian.” 

Choice  3:950  D  ’66  180w 
“Perhaps  nothing  more  is  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  value  of  the  volume’s  contribution  than 
to  point  out  that  this  material  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  readily  available  in  English  and 
that  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important 
political  parties  on  the  contemporary  Latin 
American  scene.  What  is  missing,  however,  is 
an  Indication  by  Martz  of  why  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  what  he  has  to  sajr  about  Aecion 
DemocrAtlca  should  be  of  especial  professional 
interest  to  political  scientists  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  other  social  scientists.  This  reviewer  is 
not  holding  out  for  a  major  theoretical  sortie. 
He  would  be  quite  willing  to  settle  for  even 
a  minimal  indication  by  Martz  of  why  his  study 
should  be  of  concern  to  political  scientists  qua 
political  scientists  or  social  scientists  qua  so¬ 
cial  scientists.”  G.  I.  Blanksten 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:331  Je  ’67  lOOOw 
TLS  p918  S  28  ’67  330w 


MARTZ,  LOUIS  L.  The  poem  of  the  mind: 
essays  on  poetry /English  and  American.  231p 
$6  Oxford 

811  American  poetry — History  and  crit¬ 
icism.  English  poetry — History  and  crit¬ 
icism  66-14480 

This  is  a  collection  of  “e.ssays  on  Donne, 
Edward  Taylor.  Whitman.  Emilv  Dickinson. 
Eliot.  William  Carlos  Williams.  Roethke,  and 
Stevens  [which]  .  .  .  pursue  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  Mr. 
Martz’s  The  Poetry  of  Meditation  IBRD  19551 
and  extend  his  study  of  seventeenth-century 
devotional  literature  to  later  secular  poets  by 
attempting  to  define  two  contrasting  genres: 
one  ’meditative.’  the  other  ‘prophetic.’  ”  (Tale 
R)  “All  the  essays,  (which  have  appeared  in 
journals  and  magazines  over  the  past  two  de¬ 
cades),  have  been  much  revised  and  in  some 
cases  completely  rewritten  for  this  book.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[Mr.  Martz]  performs  the  valuable  task  of 
showing  bow  poets  of  our  time,  following  the 
lead  of  Eliot,  have  found  the  17-century  mode 
congenial.  Lucid  and  scholarly,  but  without 
bibliography.  Recommended  for  advanced  stu- 
d  0X1  ts  *  * 

Choice  3:646  O  ’66  210w 


“One  can  only  admire  the  ease  of  style,  the 
often  witty  elegance  of  language,  the  range 
of  reference,  the  adroit  use  of  quotation,  and 
the  generosity  of  spirit  which  characterize 
these  essays.  Martz  wears  his  learning  lightly, 
and  he  is  often  willing  to  let  his  poets  speak 
for  themselves  without  elaborate  commentary. 

.  .  .  Martz  also  has  a  wide  familiarity  with 
the  backgrounds  of  modern  poetry  and  uses  this 
to  good  effect,  as  in  his  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Roethke’s  early  work  to  the  meta¬ 
physical  poetn^  of  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s. 

He  Is  entirely  justified  in  arguing  that  the 
meditative  pattern  Is  an  essential  ingredient 


of  twentieth-century  poetry,  and  the  admirable 
studies  in  his  book  are  not  least  valuable  in 
the  way  they  have  suggested  directions  for 
further  explorations  of  modern  poetry.” 

Va  Q  R  42:653  autumn  ’66  60()w 
“The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Martz’s  present 
book,  a.s  1  see  it.  Is  that  he  uses  the  word 
meditative  to  describe  everything  from  a 
characteristic  progression  of  thought  to  a 
‘vision  of  the  world.’  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Martz  s  term  ‘prophetic’  turns  out  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  troublesome  and  leads  to  what  is  his  weak¬ 
est  essay:  ‘Whitman  and  Dickinson:  Two 
Aspects  of  the  Self.’  .  .  .  For  all  their  obvlO'Us 
differences  in  form.  Whitman  and  Dickinson 
shared  much  in  common  and  Mr.  Martz  rec¬ 
ognizes  this.  ...  But  his  efforts  to  distinguish 
Dickinson’s  meditative’  from  \'^ltman’s  ‘pro¬ 
phetic’  self  lead  [him]  to  some  mistaken  em¬ 
phases.  ...  In  insisting  on  the  word  ‘medita¬ 
tive’  as.  a  useful  instrument  for  criticism.  Mr. 
Martz  is  his  own  worst  enemy.”  Francis 
Murphy 

Yale  R  66:285  D  ’66  1300w 


MARX,  EMANUEL.  Bedouin  of  the  Negev.  260d 
il  maps  $8.50  Praeger 

301.451  Bedouins  67-19214 

“Within  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the  Negev  des¬ 
ert,  there  are  approximately  16.000  Bedouin. 
They  are  organized  on  a  tribal  basis  .  .  .  and 
are  considered  by  the  settled  population  to  be 
true  Bedouin.  ...  In  this  study  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Bedouin  life.  Dr.  Marx  begins  with  a  de- 
scr-iption  of  the  ecological  factors,  land,  water 
and  climate,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
governmental  administration  upon  it.  In  more 
detail,  he  takes  one  Bedouin  tribe,  describes 
first  its  political  organization  and  leadership, 
composition  of  camps  and  cycles  of  movement, 
anu  its  patterns  of  marriage.  He  then  examines 
the  small  groups  and  relationships  existing 
within  the  tribe.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


Unfortunately,  this  monograph  deals  little 
with  the  conflicts  of  the  Bedouin  with  modern 
society,  particularly  with  the  Israeli  adminis¬ 
trative  structure  or  their  difficulties  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  cultural  environment.  .  .  .  [Although  the 
author]  describes  present-day  kinship  groups 
anc  marriage  customs  against  a  sketchy  back¬ 
ground  of  tribal  migration,  environmental  in- 
fiuences,  and  governmental  suppression,  [the 
book]  falls  somewhat  short  of  its  purpose, 
which  is  to  present  a  realistic  portrait  of  Be¬ 
douin  society  as  it  existed  in  1960-61.  .  .  .  The 
style  is  so  erratic  and  the  transitions  so  poor, 
that  the  conceptual  framework  which  the  au¬ 
thor  tries  to  construct  is  destroyed.  For  special 
collections  only.”  B.  J.  Brewster 

Library  J  92:2940  S  1  ’67  270w 
“[This  book]  is  scientific  and  statistical.  .  ,  . 
After  eighteen  months  among  the  Bedouin  of 
south  Israel,  [the  author]  has  won  enough  of 
their  confidence  to  be  told  details  of  their  feuds 
and  marriage  links,  and  to  be  invited  to  repair 
their  gadgets  or  attend  their  feasts.  He  is  thus 
able  to  develop  interests  that  are  romantic  as 
well  as  clinical  in  their  tribal  patterns  and  con¬ 
sequent  shared  liability  for  chores,  feuds,  debts 
of  honours  and  other  activities  regarded  as  com¬ 
mon  because  ‘the  bonds  of  kinship  are  unsever- 
able.’  On  such  topics  his  survey  and  statistics 
will  be  valuable  to  sociologists.  For  the  ordin¬ 
ary  reader  the  principal  interest  of  his  book 
lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  Israeli  treatment 
of  minorities.” 

TLS  p935  O  5  ’67  250w 


MARX,  GROUCH O.  The  Groucho  letters:  let¬ 
ters  from  and  to  Groucho  Marx.  319p  $4.95 
Simon  &  Schuster 

B  or  92  67-12921 

“This  selection  [is]  culled  from  a  collection 
which  was  presented  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Gavin 

America  116:508  Ap  1  ’67  240w 
Best  Sell  27:59  My  1  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  George  Merlls 

Book  Week  plO  My  21  ’67  1060w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Je  1  ’67 
330w 

Economist  225:1233  D  23  ’67  90w 
Harper  234:140  Mr  ’67  70w 
“Groucho  dips  his  quill  alternately  into  vitriol 
and  honey  to  solidify  his  reputation  as  one  of 
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MARX,  GROUCHO — Continued 
the  wittiest  men  of  the  century.  His  correspon¬ 
dence  is  not  confined  to  the  denizens  of  show 
hiz,  but  ranges  the  worlds  of  politics,  law. 
business,  and  Just  plain  love  and  friendship. 
The  exchanges  with  such  diverse  personalities 
as  Harry  Truman.  Goodman  Ace,  Joseph  N. 
Welch,  and  Fred  Allen,  to  name  only  a  few, 
serve  to  show  his  variety  of  interests  and 
knowledge.”  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  92:768  F  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:719  N  24  ’67  lOOOw 


“Dear  Groucho:  We  love  you.  .  .  .  But,  after 
dipping  into  this  collection  of  letters  to  and 
from  you,  we  have  to  say  that  there’s  some¬ 
thing  about  your  wit  that  simply  doesn’t  sur¬ 
vive  passage  to  the  printed  page.  .  .  .  It’s  just 
depressing  to  read  a  series  of  relentlessly 
humorous  letters  exchanged  by  funny  people. 
.  .  .  Yours  is  the  kind  of  humor  that  at  its 
best,  hits  fast,  then  scrambles  on  to  the  next 
one-liner.  It  doesn’t  bear  re-reading,  or  even 
reading.  Now,  we  don’t  know  who  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  requested  your  personal 
papers  .  .  .  but  there  ought  to  be  a  Congres¬ 
sional  investigation.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ap  2  ’67  150w 
“Here  are  Groucho’s  letters,  written  in  his 
own  voice,  with  the  impudence,  irreverence  and 
general  lunacy  that  made  him  the  Immortal 
wise  guy  of  the  American  screen.  Many  letters, 
with  their  shameless  punning  and  glib  wit, 
might  have  been  penned  by  Rufus  T.  Firefly 
or  Hugo  Z.  Hackenbush  or  any  number  of  the 
other  Grouchoesque  creations  who  talked  out  of 
three  sides  of  their  mouth.”  P.  D  Zimmerman 
Newsweek  69:93A  Ap  3  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Nolan 

Reporter  37:61  J1  13  ’67  700w 
“There  are  two  things  wrong  with  this  book. 
First — and  not  too  surprisingly — its  humor  has 
the  character  of  stale  cigar  smoke.  It  is  so  dated 
and  heavy  as  to  make  the  reader  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  during  most  of  the  three-hun¬ 
dred-odd  pages.  There  are  some  sparkling  pas¬ 
sages,  mostly  from  Fred  Allen;  but  after  the 
first  half-dozen  letters,  the  reader  starts  gasp¬ 
ing  for  air.  Second,  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
that,  m  some  sense,  Marshall  McLuhan  was 
right.  Groucho’s  very  being  as  a  personality  de¬ 
pends  on  the  spoken  word,  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Written  down,  this  is  Dead  Duck  Soup.” 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlix  autumn  ’67  lOOw 


MARX,  KARL.  The  American  journalism  of 
Marx  &  Engels,  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels:  a  selection  from  the  New  York  daily 
tribune;  ed.  by  Henry  M.  Christman;  introd. 
by  Charles  Blitzer.  267p  $6.95  New  Am.  lib. 

909.81  History,  Modern — 19th  century 

66-26045 

This  is  a  selection  of  “the  reports  filed  by 
Marx  and  Engels  to  The  New  York  Daily 
Tribune  from  England  in  the  1850’s.  .  .  .  rang¬ 
ing  m  subject  from  the  wars  in  China  to  for¬ 
mation  of  public  opinion  in  Britain.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  lOw 
“From  1851  to  1861,  Karl  Marx  served  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Dailj 
St®  offer  was  extended  to  him  by 
^blisher  Charles  Dana  during  the  period  ol 
Horace  Greeley  s  editorship.  .  .  .  Friedrich 
ii<ng'6ls  collaborsitsd.  ■with  him.  ,  ,  ,  Xhs  n6ws* 
paper  is  still  available  in  the  original  and  on 
microfilm  at  most  major  libraries.  This  col- 
primarily  for  journalism  and  history 
students.  Recommended  for  secondary-school 
and  college  libraries.”  S.  J.  Riccardl 

Library  J  92:1623  Ap  15  ’67  130w 
“Th^e  dispatches  are  striking  and  original 
.  .  .  Thei^  were  no  limits  of  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  range  of  [Marx’s]  mind  .  He 
notic®s  points  which  seem  to  have  escaped  all 
publm  debaters,  whatever  their  side:  he  even 
V'ore  ideologue  could  have  done 
y^ether  India  has  not  cost  Britain  more  than 
It  has  been  worth  to  her.  Most  of  all  he  la 
entirely,  unchained  .by  a  notion  of  fixed  place' 
he  sits  in  his  imagination  ■v\’'herever  it  would  be 
most  illuminating  to  sit.  .  .  .  Mai-x  had  neither 
th®  temptation  nor  the  opportunity  of  accela 
[to  the  sources  of  news]:  even  so,  his  iudg- 
ment  again  and  again  fits  very^  closely  the 
private  observations  of  those  persons  safe  Iri- 
side  the  closed  society  that  he  speculated  upon 
from  across  the  moat.”  Murray  Kemp  ton  * 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:27  Je  15  ’67  2860w 


“This  volume  commemorates,  in  the  light  of 
history,  one  of  journalism’s  high  moments.  .  .  . 
As  one  might  expect,  the  pieces  are  remarkably 
perceptive;  they  are  also  remarkably  prophetic, 
as  one  might  not  expect.  Marx’s  look  at  ‘The 
h’uture  Results  of  the  British  Rule  in  India,’ 
for  example,  might  almost  have  been  sent  from 
New  Delhi  yesterday.  It  is  valuable  to  have  so 
many  of  these  dispatches  in  a  single  volume, 
and  to  have  them  presented  in  such  a  careful 
and  attractive  fashion.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  29  '67  140w 
New  Yorker  42:246  N  26  ’66  150w 


MARX,  ROBERT  F.  The  battle  of  Lepanto, 
1571.  12’7d  il  maps  $3.95  World  pub. 

940.2  Lepanto,  Battle  of,  1571 — ^Juvenile 
literature  66-8734 

The  author  “tells  of  the  crucial  naval  bat¬ 
tle  which  marked  Christendom’s  victory  over 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  allowing  Don  John  of 
Austria,  as  the  poet  sang,  to  ride  homeward 
with  a  wreath.  Mr.  Marx  includes  a  .  .  .  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  long  periods  of  strife  and 
confusion  which  preceded  the  battle,  accom¬ 
panying  his  narration  with  .  .  .  illustrations  of 
contemporary  scenes  and  figures.”  (Christian 
Science  Monitor)  Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  '66 
90w 

“The  reader  will  find  a  jumble  of  facts, 
names,  and  dates  which  are  not  well  organized 
and  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify 
history.  A  strong  background  in  medieval  his¬ 
tory  would  be  helpful  to  understand  this  book. 
Not  recommended.  .  .  .  Grades  ten  to  twelve,” 
Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  91:6203  D  15  ’66  90w 
“Mr.  Marx  takes  time  to  sketch  in  the  back¬ 
ground:  the  spread  of  Ottoman  might  the  dis¬ 
unity  of  the  Christian  powers,  the  engage¬ 
ments  at  Preveza,  Djerba,  Malta  and  Cyprus. 
Pleaders  coming  to  this  era  of  history  for  the 
first  time  may  have  trouble  keeping  track  of 
all  the  names,  dates  and  places.  Nor  will  the 
inadequate  captions  on  the  handsome  illustra¬ 
tions  be  of  much  help.  But  the  narrative  pas¬ 
sages  and  vivid  picture  of  galley  life  and 
combat  more  than  make  up  for  this  deficit, 
and  once  Mr.  Marx  settles  down  to  his  im¬ 
pressive  re-creation  of  the  climactic  spectacle 
in  all  its  bloody  glory,  his  book  becomes  an 
absorbing  drama.”  Paul  'Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  D  18  ’66  220w 


MARX,  ROBERT  F.  They  dared  the  deep;  a 
history  of  diving.  159p  il  $3.95  World  pub. 
627.7  Skin  and  scuba  diving — ^History — 
Juvenile  literature.  Diving  vehicles— Juvenile 
literature  67-13830 

This  is  a  “general  history  of  man’s  efforts 
to  move  and  explore  below  the  sea.  The  volume 
traces  history  from  the  earliest  times  and,  in 
modern  era,  goes  into  the  details  of  diving  and 
the  feats  that  have  been  accomplished  through 
diying,  for  peace  and  for  war.”  (Best  Sell) 
l^ibliography.  Index.  “Age  twelve  and  up.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Lsesi  oeii  Jl  1  '67  60w 

“Exp®rt  diver  Marx,  who  himself  made  some 
Mayan  discoveries  in  a  flooded  cave,  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  on  archeology.  .  .  .  More  perfunc- 
tory  IS  the  chapter  on  military  operations.  The 
exjMoits  of  frogmen,  two-man  torpedoes  and 
submarines  lose  a  good  deal  when 
boiled  down  too  far.  .  .  .  With  its  fine  illustra- 
tipns  and  brisk  text  the  book  succeeds  ad- 

1*1  its  under-seas  tnission.  ”  Burke 
Wilkinson  jju.ivc 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  6  ’67  220w 


$5.95  Coward-McCann 


iiie  Iran  ocean. 


333.9  Marine  resources.  Ocean  67-15286 

account  of  the  ocean  and  the 
ecological  imbalances  caused  by  sewage  com- 
iiiercial  pollution.  redevelopment  of  ’sho?e- 
Imes.  the  building  of  dams,  dumping  of  radio¬ 
active  wastes,  reclaiming  of  estuaries  and 
exploitation.  Two  chapters’  orig- 
^  1''’.  shortened  form,  in  the 

Atlo-ntic  Monthly.  Annotated  bibliography. 


theless  startling 


+T*  -i*  siioi  u  ana  cioar  but  none 


--  V.  v..xx>a,i.  ULIU  IlLflie- 

man  is  rapidly  destroy- 
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ing  the  ocean!  At  first  glance  this  might  appear 
to  be  absurd,  if  not  impossible,  mitil  chapter 
after  chapter  of  documentation  forces  the 
reader  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  author's 
‘  .  ;  .  this  ali-powerful  ocean  now  proves  as 
slavishly  subservient  to  natural  laws  as  a 
moth  caught  by  candlelight.'  .  .  .  The  whole 
book  Is  not  one  vast  admonition,  however. 
It  points  out  instances  where  man  has  realized 
the  evil  effects  of  thoughtless  expansion.  It 
tells  how  it  is  possible  to  use  the  oceans 
wisely,  to  grow  and  prosper  without  damaging 
this  greatest  of  our  natural  resources.”  P.  J. 
MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:292  N  1  '67  320w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Tefft 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  '67  50w  [TA] 
‘‘[The  author]  has  produced  a  fascinating 
and  important  book.  The  obvious  comparison 
is  with  Rachel  Carson’s  ‘Silent  Spring’  [BRD 
1962.  1963],  and  1  can  only  hope  Mr.  Marx’s 
book  will  be  as  widely  read,  and  have  a  com¬ 
parable  Impact.”  Marston  Bates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  8  ‘67  1200w 
New  Yorker  43:248  N  18  ‘67  70w 


MARY  IMMACULATE,  SISTER,  ed.  The  cry 
of  Rachel;  an  anthology  of  elegies  on  chil¬ 
dren;  pref.  by  Stephen  Spender.  196p  $6  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

808.81  Children  in  poetry.  Poetry — Collec¬ 
tions  66-21477 

Ranging  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  to  the 
present  this  is  a  ‘‘collection  of  poems  mourn¬ 
ing  the  death  of  children.  Teats,  Frost,  Brecht, 
Rimbaud,  Josd  Ramdn  Heredia,  Blake,  Robert 
Lowell  and  many  others,  including  a  .  .  .  samp¬ 
ling  of  Arabic,  Indian  and  Far  Eastern  poets, 
are  represented.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ‘66  30w 
“Although  elegiac  in  tone,  [these]  poems  offer 
a  wide  diversity  in  form  and  style,  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  selections.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  in  most  collections  of  specialized 
material,  the  appeal  is  limited  either  to  the 
bereaved  ...  or  to  specialists  concerned  with 
poetry  relating  to  man’s  final  destiny,  or  to 
readers  who  will  dip  into  the  volume  at  ran¬ 
dom,  or  to  find  a  particular  poem  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  favorite  author.  With  this  limitation 
in  mind,  order  librarians  are  cautioned  to 
weigh  the  usefulness  of  this  well-edited  anthol¬ 
ogy  against  its  doubtful  popularity.”  Elizabeth 
Nelson 

Library  J  91:5626  N  15  ‘66  150w 
“Sister  Mary  Immaculate  has  assembled  a 
moving  collection  of  poems.  .  .  .  Children  as 
the  victims  of  war  provide  the  subject  of  two 
of  the  finest  poems  in  the  book:  Brecht’s 
’Children’s  Crusade  1939’  and  Josd  Ramdn  He¬ 
redia’s  ‘My  Poem  to  the  Children  Killed  in 
the  War  in  Spain,’  in  a  collection  sometimes 
marred  by  maudlin  choices.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  15  ’67  200w 


MASASHI,  IT6.  The  emperor’s  last  soldiers;  tr. 
by  Roger  Clifton.  190p  11  $4.95  Coward -McCann 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Personal  nar¬ 
ratives.  Survival  (after  airplane  accidents, 
shipwrecks,  etc.)  67-21505 

The  author  was  a  Japanese  soldier  during 
World  War  II,  “who  refused  to  surrender  after 
the  conquest  of  Guam,  remaining  as  a  straggler 
for  almost  16  years.  [He]  wrote  a  detailed 
report  of  his  adventures  several  years  ago  and 
this  i.s  now  available  in  [this  English  language 
edition].”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“There  is  something  curiously  appealing 
about  desert  island  stories,  about  man’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  civilization  in  himself 
alive.  In  true  Crusoe  fashion  ltd  and  his  only 
sui-vivlng  friend,  Minakawa,  found  a  wealth  of 
raw  material  waiting  for  their  ingenuity  and 
patience.  In  their  case  it  was  an  American  army 
rubbish  dump  where  old  tires  made  sandals, 
old  cans  cooking  pots,  .  .  .  Ito’s  unexpected 
use  of  words  (or  perhaps  his  translator’s)  can 
be  disconcerting.  In  some  ways  he  is  oddly 
formal  .  .  .  but  his  pages  are  also  dotted  with 
slang.  His  companions  ‘bought  it’  instead  of 
dying.  They  did  not  lie  down — they  ‘flaked  out.’ 
But  soon,  as  we  become  submerged  in  jungle 
and  danger,  the  language  becomes  the  tone  of 
Ito’s  voice,  heightening  the  sense  of  his  in¬ 
dividuality.”  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  20  ‘67 
750w 


Reviewed  by  E.  G.  Hamann 

Library  J  92:2771  Ag  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:3213  S  15  ‘67  120w  [YA] 
“There  are  few  books  available  in  English 
on  the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War  II  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view.  Ironically,  perhaps,  the 
most  revealing  account  of  the  Japanese  soldier 
under  stress,  ’The  Stragglers,’  was  written  by 
an  American,  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.  [BRD  1963J.  One 
of  his  leading  characters  was  Masashl  ItO  .  .  . 
[whose  own]  tale  of  his  l6  years  on  the  run  is 
one  of  ingenuity,  courage  and  stubbornness 
that  should  intrigue  anyone  already  intrigued 
by  Robinson  Crusoe.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an  absorbing 
adventure  story  as  well  as  a  testament  to  man’s 
endurance  and  obstinancy.”  John  Toland 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Ag  6  ’67  900w 
Time  90:90  J1  14  ‘67  600w 


MASCARENAS,  MARIO  SEVILLA,  jt.  auth. 

'I'he  complete  aficionado.  See  McCormick,  J. 


MASEFIELD,  JOHN.  Grace  before  ploughing; 
fragments  of  autobiography.  90p  $3.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (NY) 

B  or  92  66-21163 

This  “book  tells  of  [the  poet’s]  childhood 
at  Ledbury  in  Herefordshire  over  80  years  ago 
and  depicts  a  rural  England  which  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  disappear  before  he  be¬ 
came  famous.”  (TLS) 


“Only  90  pages  long,  ‘Grace  Before  Plough¬ 
ing’  is  a  mere  fragment  of  fragments.  But 
Masefield  is  a  poet  and  poets  can  convey  whole 
lifetimes  in  a  paragraph.  .  .  .  Masefield  writes, 
or  rather  sings  for  he  never  stops  being  a 
poet,  ‘from  a  memoiy  that  has  forgotten  much, 
but  what  memory  still  exists  is  vivid  beyond 
all  other  m6mories‘  of  his  childhood  joy  in  a 
coimtry  world.  But  he  hasn’t  forgotten,  as  a 
brief  mention  shows,  the  hunger  and  poverty 
unknown  to  the  small  boy  but  aiffllicting  many 
Englishmen  at  that  time.’’  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ‘66 
250w 

Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Another  man’s  nostalgia  can  become  tire¬ 
some  because  we  are  left  out  of  it.  Masefield 
took  me  along  and  I  saw  with  wide-eyed 
wonder  the  sights  of  his  childhood  and  felt 
something  of  thp  terror  planted  In  his  young 
mind  by  protective,  well-meaning  adults.  .  .  . 
Masefield’s  art  astonishes  by  the  simpliedty  of 
its  line.  I  think  It  comes  from  a  rare  gift  of 
sight  that  reveals  to  those  who  possess  It  ‘the 
unutterable  worth  of  himible  things.’  ” 
Chinua  Achebe 

New  Statesman  71:886  Je  17  ’66  750w 
“[Dr.  Masefield]  has  turned  old  age  Into  a 
personal  advantage,  in  that  be  is  able  'to  look 
back  farther  than  almost  any  other  writer  of 
standing.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  his 

remembering  what  only  an  old  man  remembers 
as  his  doing  so  in  the  way  that  an  old  man 
remembers  which  gives  distinction  to  this 
latest  volume.  As  In  all  his  best  work.  Dr. 
Masefield  has  attempted  no  more  than  he  can 
nranage.  .  .  .  He  records  the  sights  and  dis¬ 
coveries  which  he  is  still  able  to  observe  along 
the  telescope  of  a  long  life.  Some  of  them  no 
doubt,  are  largely  memories  of  memories.  They 
are  separate,  or  connected  only  in  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  same  compact  comer  of 
England.  ...  It  is  a  rare  and  enchanting 
achievement.” 

TLS  p383  My  6  ‘66  650w 


MASKELL,  ALFRED.  Ivories.  551p  il  $17.50 
Tuttle 

736  Ivory  66-20572 

This  volume  was  first  published  in  1905  in 
Methuen’s  series  “The  Connoisseur’s  Library.” 
“The  19  chapters  extend  from  prehistoric  carv¬ 
ings  through  those  of  the  19th  century,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  West,  they  cover  the  Near  and 
Far  East.  The  89  plates  contain  257  mono¬ 
chrome  illustrations  about  which  detailed  data 
(origin,  date,  dimension,  etc.)  are  contained  in 
a  separate  section.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“In  view  of  the  complete  coverage  of  the 
text  and  the  erudition  of  the  author,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  important  book  re¬ 
printed.  However,  a  closer  correlation  of  the 
illustrations  to  the  text  would  have  clarified 
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MASKELL,  ALFRED — Continued 
and  improved  the  work  considerably.  Among 
other  things,  it  could  have  allowed  for  greater 
clarity  through  condensation  of  detailed  des¬ 
criptions.’’ 

Choice  4:660  S  ’67  120w 

“Although  there  have  been  discoveries  of 
ancient  ivories  within  the  last  60  years,  Maskell 
remains  a  basic  work  in  the  field,  and  this 
thoroughly  satisfying  reprint  will  be  weicorned 
by  libraries  which  have  been  searching  for 
copies  of  the  original  edition.”  Paul  von  K.hrum 
Library  J  91:3927  S  1  ’66  IlOw 


MASON,  BERNARD.  The  road  to  indepen¬ 
dence;  the  revolutionai*y  movement  in  New 
York,  1773-1777.  279p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

974.7  New  York  (State) — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  66-26691 

“This  study  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  New  York  focuses  upon  the  intricate  poli¬ 
tical  alignments  which  the  cause  of^  in¬ 
dependence  created.  ...  In  the  last  section  of 
the  book  Mr.  Mason  reexamines  the  struggle 
over  the  fomiation  of  the  first  state  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1777.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“In  this  worthy  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mason 
provides  insight  into  this  complicated  move¬ 
ment  that  has  too  often  been  stereotyped  as 
an  ideological  struggle  of  libertarians  against 
tyrants.  The  work  offers  abundant  detail  on  the 
period;  approximately  one-sixth  is  footnotes  of 
commentary  and  explanation.  ...  A  fuller 
treatment  of  the  1774  and  1775  assemby  sessions 
would  better  demonstrate  how  and  why  the 
De  Lanceys’  center  of  power  atrophied  m  re¬ 
sponse  to  growing  hostility  to  royal  govern¬ 
ment.  Similarly,  more  than  mention  of  [Thomas 
Paine’s)  Common  Sense  should  be  offered  in 
the  discussion  of  stiffening  public  opinion  dur¬ 
ing  the  elections  and  winter  of  1775-1776.  .  .  . 
These  criticisms,  however,  cannot  detract  from 
the  essential  merit  of  the  book  from  which 
every  student  of  the  era  should  benefit.” 
D.  R.  Gerlach 

Am  Hist  R  73:215  O  ’67  370w 

“In  the  author’s  revisionist  view  the  Whigs 
were  not  a  conspiratorial  minority.  .  .  .  Mason 
is  probably  correct  about  the  Whig  maiority, 
but  the  logic  of  his  argument  is  not  wholly 
convincing.  On  related  questions,  such  as 
whether  class  conflict  played  an  important  role 
during  the  revolutionary  movement,  he  is  con¬ 
fused.  .  .  .  [Hisl  thesis  is  imprecise:  his 

bibliographical  essay  is  pedestrian.  Most  dis¬ 
tressing  is  his  plea  for  more  advanced  research 
techniques,  a  plea  he  ignores  himself.  Should 
be  purchased  only  by  major  research  libraries 
which  aspire  to  quantity  as  well  as  quality  in 
their  collections.” 

Choice  4:217  Ap  ’67  150w 

“The  issues  raised  by  Bernard  Mason  in 
this  latest  exploration  of  Revolutionaiw  New 
York  continues  the  dialogue  with  Carl  Becker 
[History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  Province 
of  New  York]  over  the  meaning  of  revolutionary 
factionalism.  .  .  .  Recent  critics  have  faulted 
Becker  for  some  of  his  circumstantial  evidence 
but  have  themselves  produced  very  little  in  the 
way  of  a  convincing  countertheme.  .  .  .  This 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  mirrored  in 
Mason’s  book  both  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
chooses  to  treat  factionalism  ‘in  relation  to 
specific  circumstances’  and  by  his  painfully 
ambivalent  conclusions  about  the  relevance  of 
the  Becker  thesis.  .  .  .  Mason  nudges  the 

reader  along,  .  .  .  but  without  hazarding  a  guess 
as  to  the  outcome.  He  is  content  to  make 
modest  gains  that  will  some  day  lend  themselves 
to  the  larger  conclusions  he  chooses  to  avoid. 
He  displays  a  considerable  skill  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  narrative  and  in  his  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  sources.  Revolutionary  New  York 
remains  Becker  country,  but  it  is  now  better 
mapped  for  further  study.”  Bernard  Friedman 

J  Am  Hist  54:389  S  ’67  550w 


aviation,  the  1920’s  and  1930’s.  He  covers  .  .  . 
the  highlights  and  important  facts  of  each  .  .  . 
flight.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  volume  which  deals,  as  the  author 
admits,  arbitrarily  with  a  number  of  long¬ 
distance  flights  is  somewhat  overwritten.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  value  in  that  Mason  does 
call  attention  to  the  primitive  nature  of  much 
of  the  aircraft  used.  Many  undergraduates  will 
enjoy  reading  this  book.  But  they  had  better 
not  try  to  use  it  for  research  purposes  as,  apart 
from  minor  errors,  there  is  no  bibliography  nor 
is  the  list  of  notable  flights  of  the  2()th  centui’y 
by  any  means  complete.  Sketchy  index:  some 
useful  photographs.  .  .  The  coverage  empha¬ 
sizes  the  exciting  and  the  logistics.  Perhaps  for 
college  browsing  collections.” 

Choice  4:20]  Ap  ’67  190w 
“Mr.  Mason  shows  how  it  really  was  to  fly  in 
the  rickety  boxes  of  aviation’s  early  days.  He 
writes  with  a  sense  of  -persona!  involvement  in 
the  accomplishments  of  such  greats  as  Alcock, 
Brown.  Macready,  Cobham.  Byrd,  Fitzraaurice, 
Kingsford-Smith,  Post,  and  Gatty  as  they  flew 
their  ’first’  across  oceans,  continents,  and  the 
world.  Many  photographs  add  interest  and  the 
whole  story  shows  how  dramatic  has  been  the 
pi-ogress  from  the  early  and  uncertain  crates 
to  today’s  jet.s.  ...  A  general,  not  a  technical 
work,  this  book  is  interesting  and  often  exciting. 
Recommended.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  91:6(198  D  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Lincoln  Papalia 

Library  J  91:6221  D  15  ’66  50w  [YA] 


MASON.  HERBERT  MOLLOY.  The  comman¬ 
dos  [by]  Herbert  Molloy  Mason.  Jr.  154p  il 
maps  $3.95  Duell 

940.54  Great  Britain.  Combined  Operations 

Command — Juvenilp  literature.  World  War. 

1939-1945 — Juvenile  literature  66-17038 

“Beginning  with  their  formation  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dark  days  of  1940  the  author  traces  the 
development  of  the  British  Raiders  of  World 
War  II  up  to  the  inva.sion  of  D-Day.  .  .  . 
Chapters  are  divided  into  different  types  of 
raids,  and  one  chapter  is  spent  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Americans  who  called  themselve.s 
Rangers.”  (Best  Sell)  “Grades  six  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


“This  is  a  worthwhile  book  for  it  depicts  the 
heights  of  heroism  to  which  man  can  rise.  .  .  . 
Grade  nine  and  up.”  .1.  .T.  Keenan 

Best  Sell  26:142  J1  1  '66  140w  [YA] 
“Though  for  slightly  older  readers.  Ma.son’s 
book  on  the  British  Commandos  has  much  in 
common  with  The  Commandos  of  World  War 
II  by  Hodding  Carter  [BRD  1966].  The  books 
have  the  cover  photograph  and  many  other 
pictures  in  common,  and  most  of  the  famous 
Commando  atta.eks  are  covered  by  both  au¬ 
thors.  Carter  emphasizes  the  Coppists  (Com¬ 
mando  frogmen),  while  Mason  emphasizes  the 
Commando  paratroopers.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mason’s 

dramatic  approach,  utilizing  the  present  tense, 
has  undeniable  impact.  But  the  dialogue  ap¬ 
pears  Imaginary,  (if  realistic)  and  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  qtioting  some  ‘high  British  official’, 
which  with  the  lack  of  a  bibliography  or  in¬ 
dex.  is  likely  to  annoy  the  serious  reader. 
Mason’s  book  .shotild  be  used  for  recreational 
reading,  and  Carter’s  for  reference.”  .1.  C.  T. 
Library  J  91:6203  D  15  ’66  220w 


The  MASSES.  Echoes  of  revolt:  The  Masses. 
1911-1917.  See  O’Neill.  W.  L..  ed. 


MASSIE,  DIANE  REDFIELD.  Cockle  stew, 
and  other  rhymes.  31p  col  11  $3.95  Atheneum 
pubs. 

811  Nonsense  verses  67-7874 

Three  nonsense  verses  which  “concern  three 
men  with  three  most  unusual  problems — a 
steady  diet  of  cockle  stew,  a  lavender  suit,  and 
a  ship  that  won’t  sail.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to 
grade  four.”  (Library,  J) 


MASON.  HERBERT  MOLLOY.  Bold  men.  far 
horizons  [by]  Herbert  Molloy  Mason,  .Tr;  the 
story  of  great  pioneer  flights.  197p  il  $4.95 
Lippincott 

629.1309  Aeronautics — Flights.  Aeronautics — ■ 
History  66-18447 

The  author  “devotes  a  chapter  to  several  of 
tbp  great  pioneer  flights  of  the  golden  era  of 


“These  three  nonsense  verses  are  reminiscent 
of  the  style  of  Dr.  Seuss.  .  .  .  The  pleasing 
Illustrations  in  red.  blue  and  lavender  convey 
the  light-hearted  humor.  Good  read  aloud  fun 
which  should  also  please  older  independent 
readers.”  H.  B.  Qulmbv 

Library  J  92:4245  N  15  ’67  60w 


Ibis  cheerful,  zany  book,  inoffensive  yet 
excellent,  ought  to  delight  librarians,  teachers 
parents — and  even  children.  (I  am  especially 
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fond  of  the  middle  poem  about  Thadius  Knute, 
who  had  a  lavender  suit,  ‘which  his  wife 
thought  a  dreadful  disgrace.’  I’ve  known  people 
of  that  sort,  having  been  one  of  them  for 
yeais).  Great  fun  to  read  aloud,  this  book 
should  also  be  fun  to  hear.  I  think  I’ll  give  it 
to  Billie.  Somehow  he  has  to  be  weaned  away 
from  ‘The  King  Book’  if  he’s  ever  going  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  self-respecting  kindergartner!” 
John  Unteracker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  N  5  ’67  90w 


MASS  IE,  ROBERT  K.  Nicholas  and  Alexandra. 
51j4p  il  $lu  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Nicholas  II.  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Alexandra,  consort  of  Nicholas  II,  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Russia — History  67-24627 

To  the  author  of  this  biography,  the  “key  to 
the  closing  days  of  the  Russian  empire  was  the 
hemophiliac  Czarevich  Alexis,  only  son  and 
heir  of  Nicholas  II.  Inexorably,  concern  for  his 
well-being  led  Alexandra  and  Nicholas  to  depend 
upon  the  fraudulent  monk  Rasputin  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  governmental  affairs.  As  a  result,  dis¬ 
astrous  appointments  and  ukases  paved  the 
way  for  the  revolutionists  Kerensky  and  Lenin, 
and  led  to  the  1918  slaughter  of  the  ruling 
family  and  the  fall  of  Imperial  Russia.’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Genealogy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  is  intimate  history  at  its  magnificent 
best.  .  .  .  [In  writing]  of  the  personal  emotions 
and  motivations  of  the  Imperial  family,  Massie 
never  neglects  the  national  and  international 
picture.  .  .  .  [He]  is  most  interesting  when  be 
discusses  the  might-have-beens  and  the  almosts 
of  history.  .  .  .  On  and  on  the  speculations  go 
until  they  tease  us  out  of  thought.  .  .  .  Loom¬ 
ing  over  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  the 
frightening  figure  of  Rasputin.  Somehow, 
perhaps  by  hypnosis,  suggestion,  or  occult 
powers,  he  managed  to  bring  relief  to  the  Heir 
Apparent  .  .  .  and,  many  times,  saved  the  life 
of  the  little  Tsarevich.  In  consequence  the  Em¬ 
press  could  deny  him  nothing.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
well  written  and  makes  fascinating  reading. 
The  documentation  is  impeccable  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  speculations  well-reasoned  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.”  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  27:206  S  1  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Joel  Caimichael 

Book  World  p4  O  8  ’67  1400w 
“Mr.  Massie’ s  huge  volume,  solid  with  re¬ 
search,  leads  as  lightly  as  a  novel,  as  authori¬ 
tatively  as  a  te.xtbook.  Dialogue  and  lively 
description  lend  a  sense  of  immediacy,  but  his 
notes,  discreetly  relegated  to  the  back  of  the 
book,  show  how  carefully  he  has  avoided  slip¬ 
ping  into  fiction.  He  lets  us  see  the  royal  family 
face-to-face,  but  even  a  good,  long  stare  leaves 
us  with  the  feeling  that  their  tragedy  belongs 
to  theater  rather  than  history.”  Pamela  Marsh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  l7  ’67 
llOOw 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:116  O  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Kohn 

Library  J  92:2558  JI  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  bv  Larissa  Rulofson 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“Massie’ s  canvas  is  the  whole  of  Russia,  the 
Czar  and  the  Czarina  merely  the  focal  points. 

.  .  .  What  emerges  is  a  study  in  depth  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas,  and  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  we  meet  the  actors  in  the  drama  face  to 
face  in  their  proper  setting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Massie  de¬ 
scribes  those  strange  and  terrible  years  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.  ...  If  the  book 
ultimately  fails  to  be  the  long-hoped-for  de¬ 
finitive  history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  it  is 
because  Mr.  Massie  has  limited  himself  to 
sources  published  in  English  or  more  rarely  in 
French,  and  has  omitted  the  large  library  of 
Russian  works  that  remain  untranslated.  Never¬ 
theless  he  has  composed  a  wonderfully  rich 
tapestry,  the  colors  fresh  and  clear,  every 
strand  sewn  in  with  a  sure  hand.”  Robert 
Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ag  20  ’67  1650w 
“Robert  Massie’s  readable,  revealing,  densely 
documented  account  of  the  last  of  the  Roma¬ 
novs  focuses  .  .  .  [on]  the  royal  family  and 
their  evil  nemesis.  In  a  moving  introductory 
note,  Massie  reveals  that  he  was  drawn  to  the 
Romanov  saga  by  a  shared  pathos:  he  and  his 
wife  have  a  hemophiliac  son.  .  .  .  [This]  pro¬ 
found  personal  involvement  leads  to  a  major 
flaw  in  a  rich  book.  Massie  presses  far  too 
hard  on  his  principal  thesis — that  the  royal 
malady  touched  off  the  chain  reaction  that  led 
to  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  .  .  .  The  war,  and 
its  attendant  universal  misery,  had  a  good  deal 


more  to  do  with  revolution  than  did  a  defec¬ 
tive  gene;  and  though  Rasputin  exacerbated 
conditions,  he  did  not  create  them.”  «aui 
Maloff 

Newsweek  70:77  Ag  28  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Sidney  Heitman 

Sat  R  60:34  O  7  ’67  900w 
Time  90:86  Ag  18  ’67  1200w 


MASTERS,  JOHN.  The  breaking  strain.  (De- 

lacorte  press  bk)  286p  J4.96  Dial  press 

67-11019 

“The  story  takes  place  in  1971  and  concerns 
a  renowned  scientist,  Sigurd  Tellefsen,  who 
has  defected  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
going  to  provide  the  U.S.A.  with  secret  data. 
.  .  .  After  several  weeks  on  the  project,  Tellef- 
sen  disappears  from  New  Mexico  and  the  man¬ 
hunt  begins,  [involving]  .  .  .  V.  K.  Hawker 
from  Kenya,  a  reformed  safari  guide  with 
.  .  .  his  sister  Anne,  .  .  .  [Bill  Hammond]  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  U.S.,  handsome,  ath¬ 
letic  but  with  a  .  .  .  psychological  stutter; 
Robert  deGuise,  an  art  collector,  [who]  is  a 
secret  Soviet  spy  and  a  member  of  the  jet 
set;  and  Ingrid  Tellefsen,  the  scientist’s  daugh¬ 
ter.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[The  author  has]  written  a  novel  of  suspense 
and  high  adventure.  He  succeeds  quite  well  in 
his  new  endeavour.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  given  a 
tour  of  England,  Scotland,  the  southwestern 
United  States,  the  Canadian  North  Woods,  Ice¬ 
land  and  finally  Spain.  Naturally  there  is 
violence  galore  and,  to  keep  things  in  popular 
idiom,  a  liberal  dose  of  vivid  sex.  Keeping 
track  of  all  this  movement  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  vacation  tour  and  a  lot  cheaper.  ...  Of 
course  the  whole  thing  is  hogwash,  but  enjoy¬ 
able  hogwash.  If  you  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
John  Masters  has  provided  several  pleasant 
hours  of  reading.”  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:455  Mr  15  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Edith  Shumaker 

Library  J  92:696  P  1  ’67  90w 
“I  like  a  good  chase  as  well  as  the  next  man 
— more,  maybe — but  [this]  is  a  little  too  much. 
Too  much  of  an  absent-minded  professor,  too 
much  geography  covered  too  pointlessly,  too 
much  hokum.  .  .  .  You  never  know  whether 
the  scientist,  a  genius  occasionally  known  as 
Tellefsen,  is  going  salmon  Ashing  in  Scotland, 
A.W.O.L.  in  Canada  or  crazy  in  Spain,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  carnage  that  customarily 
follows  runaway  scientists.  After  a  while,  you 
no  longer  care.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Mr  6  ’67  190w 
“The  participants  are  an  amoral  claustro¬ 
phobic  East  African  white  hunter;  his  sister, 
who  arouses  incestuous  desires  which  he  sup¬ 
presses:  a  handsome,  athletic  young  American 
millionaire  whose  uncontrollable  stammer  is 
due  to  an  Oedipus  complex;  three  Soviet  spies; 
and  a  .sex-hungry  Danish  doll  who  come.s  on 
stage  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Perhaps  weary  of  de¬ 
scribing  physiognomy.  Masters  tells  us  his 
minor  characters  look  like  Gary  Cooper,  Gen¬ 
eral  Elsenhower,  Stan  Laurel,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Jack  Dempsey,  or  JFK.  .  .  .  Masters,  whose 
writing  is  neither  subtle  nor  graceful,  adds 
nothing  to  the  Fleming-Le  Carrd  lexicon.” 
Brian  GarAeld 

Sat  R  60:33  Mr  25  ’67  370w 


MASTERS,  ROGER  D.  The  nation  is  burdened; 
American  foreign  policy  in  a  changing  world. 
319p  $6.95  Knopf 

327.73  U.S. — Foreigrn  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics  67-11132 

The  central  theme  of  this  work  "is  that  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  must  be 
disentangled  from  Ideological  commitments  and 
directed  more  openly  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
global  balance  of  power.  .  .  .  [The  author]  anal¬ 
yzes  probable  developments  in  foreign  affairs 
over  the  next  Afty  years  and  .  .  .  [proposes] 
long-range  goals  for  American  power.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Some  of  the  material  here  ap¬ 
peared  previously  in  The  New  Republic,  The 
Yale  Review  and  Commonweal.  Index. 


“Masters  exhibits  an  incisive  critical  capac¬ 
ity.  His  analysis  of  the  inadequacies  of  postwar 
American  foreign  policy  is.  more  often  than 
not.  cogent  and  persuasive.  .  .  .  [But]  what 
policy-makers  and  specialists  will  miss  in  [hisl 
account  is  a  thorough  and  rigorous  appraisal 
of  what  ‘balance  of  power’  has  meant  histor¬ 
ically:  of  what  its  relevance  is  today — in  an 
era  vastly  different  from  nineteenth  century 
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MASTERS,  R.  G. — Continued 
Europe ;  of  what  the  conditions  have  been  in 
earlier  periods,  and  are  today,  that  make  the 
principle  viable  as  a  guide  for  national  policy. 
A  no  less  searching  examination  is  required 
for  the  companion  doctrine  of  ‘national  inter¬ 
est’  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  among  the 
eternal  verities  of  diplomacy.”  C.  V.  Crabb 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1177  D  ’67  650w 
‘‘In  his  provocative  and  tightly  reasoned 
study,  .  .  .  Masters  seeks  to  bridge  [thel  chasm 
between  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  era 
whose  violence  the  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  control.  ...  It  is  part  of  Masters’  strength 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  labeled  liberal  or  con¬ 
servative,  traditional  or  radical.  .  .  .  This  book 
bristles  with  iconoclastic  judgments,  but  they 
are  buttressed  by  considerable  analytical  abil¬ 
ity  and  an  impressive  command  of  historical 
precedent.  .  .  .  Masters’  arguments  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  compelling,  even  where  they  do  not 
always  command  consent.  .  .  .  He  has  written 
a  book  of  distinction  and  merit,  which  deserves 
the  widest  attention  in  the  growing  debate  over 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  American  power.”  Ron¬ 
ald  Steel 

Book  Week  pi  Je  4  ’67  1600w 
Choice  4:1177  D  ’67  120w 
"This  is  a  well-'written,  thought- provoking 
book  that  contributes  to  the  understanding  of 
current  and  future  foreign-policy  pi-oblems. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  specialists  in  political 
science  and  to  informed  laymen.”  H.  MT.  Bums 
Library  J  92:1500  Ap  1  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  157:30  J1  22  ’67  380w 


MASTERS,  WILLIAM  H.  Human  sexual  re¬ 
sponse.  See  Brecher,  R.,  ed. 


MASUR,  GERHARD.  Nationalism  in  Latin 
America;  diversity  and  unity.  278p  $5.95  Mac¬ 
millan  (NY) 

320.1  Nationalism.  Latin  America — Politics 

66-12974 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  V.  H.  Gibean 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:551  Je  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Fitzgibbon 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:174  Ja  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  N.  Gerassi 

Nation  204:26  Ja  2  ’67  lOw 


MATHER,  COTTON.  Bonifacius:  an  essay  upon 
the  good;  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  David  Le¬ 
vin.  I81p  $3.96  Harvard  univ.  press 
248.4  Christian  life  66-14448 

This  book  was  “first  published  anonymous¬ 
ly  in  1710.  ...  It  describes  stratagems  for 
the  constant,  daily  doing  of  good  in  the  world. 
Parents,  children,  ministers,  schoolmasters, 
churches,  magistrates,  physicians,  rich  men. 
officials,  lawyers— all  in  turn  are  advised  how 
best  to  exploit  their  opportunities  for  doing 
good.  .  .  .  [The  present  edition]  follows  the 
original  1710  edition  and  includes  [the  Appen¬ 
dix  on  Indian  Christianity  and  the  Advertise¬ 
ment  for  Biblia  Americana].  .  .  .  [The  editor] 
is  Professor  of  English  at  Stanford  University.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Essays  to  Do  Good,  as  Bonifacius  came  to 
be  called,  is,  of  course,  one  of  Cotton  Mather’s 
chief  works  and  was  influential  on  many 
others.  .  .  .  The  Introduction  makes  clear  how 
this  practical  treatise  on  Christian  ethics  has 
been  misinterpreted.  The  John  Harvard  Li¬ 
brary  is  to  be  commended  for  including  this 
book  in  the  series,  for  access  to  Mather’s 
work  has  been  virtually  impossible  in  many 
college  libraries,  save  for  snippets  in  an¬ 
thologies.” 

Am  Lit  39:258  My  ’67  lOOw 
Choice  4:692  S  ’67  180w 


“[This  book]  recalls  to  a  forgetful  genera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  more  attractive  aspects  of 
the  character  and  writings  of  Cotton  Ma¬ 
ther.  .  .  .  Bonifacius,  it  is  true,  is  a  guide  to 
good  works  and,  as  such,  it  is  in  danger  of 
falling  away  into  what  rigorous  .Scots  Calvin¬ 
ists  of  the  time  called  ‘a  clatter  of  morality’. 
But  although  Mather  was  imitated  bv  Franklin 
.  .  .  he  was  not  preaching  the  prudential  mor¬ 
ality  of  ’Poor  Richard’,  nor  was  his  projected 
society  of  Young  Men  Associated  a  mere'  anti¬ 


cipation  of  a  modern  Y.M.C.A.  .  .  .  .Nor  had 
Mather  any  sympathy,  in  advance,  with  mod¬ 
ern  religious  writers  like  Bruce  Barton,  lyho 
thought  he  was  paying  the  highest  possible 
compliment  to  Christ  by  representing  him  as  a 
successful  businessman.  Indeed,  Cotton  Ma¬ 
ther  well  knew  the  dangers  of  business  and 
his  honesty  was  not  a  form  of  policy.” 

TLS  p403  My  11  ’67  SOOw 


MATHER,  KIRTLEY  F.,  ed.  Source  book  in 
geology,  1900-1950.  435p  il  $12.50  Haiward 
univ.  press 

550  Geology  67-12100 

The  editor  has  gathered  excerpts  of  what  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  geology  in  this  period.  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  on  twenty-eight  topics  and  taken 
“from  65  articles  by  63  authors,  of  which  41 
are  American,  six  British,  four  Russian,  three 
each  German  and  Swedish,  and  one  each  Aus¬ 
trian,  Canadian,  Finnish,  Japanese,  Dutch,  and 
South  African.”  (Science)  Index. 


“Bight  articles  are  translated  into  English 
for  the  first  time  and  several  other  articles 
which  previously  were  not  widely  available  are 
included.  Brief  biographical  notes  ,  identify  each 
author  with  respect  to  time,  country,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  in  geology.  Because  of 
its  scope  and  value  as  a  reference  work  it 
should  be  included  in  any  college  library.” 

Choice  4:1104  D  ’67  IlOw 
“This  is  a  technical  book.  It  doesn’t  talk  to 
the  layman.  Full  of  references,  footnotes,  and 
cornplex  citations,  it  rounds-up  the  classical 
writings  and  editings  of  some  of  the  best 
geological  minds  the  world  has  known.  While 
geologists  would  be  quick  to  point  out  that 
most  of  this  information  is  obsolete,  the  point 
is  to  bring'  together  those  papers  that  every 
geologist  eventually  has  to  look  at  anyway. 
So.  for  students,  it  is  indispensible,  for  prac¬ 
ticing  geologists,  a  good  reference,  but  it  won’t 
make  a  big  splash — too  deep — for  most  public 
libraries.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:1944  My  15  ’67  19()w 
“In  1939  Mather  and  Mason  published  their 
well-known  Source  Book  in  Geology  [BRD  1940], 
which  was  reprinted  in  1964.  In  that  book  ‘con¬ 
tributions  originating  since  1900  were  not  con¬ 
sidered,  nor  has  the  woi'k  of  living  geologists 
been  included.’  .  .  .  Now,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  third  of  the  20th  century,  we  have  suf- 
hcient  perspective  from  which  to  view  some 
of  the  ‘spectacular  advances’  in  geology  since 
1900,  and  of  necessity  the  work  of  some  -still - 
living  men  must  be  included.  ...  All  the  arti¬ 
cles  [here]  are  important,  and  many  are 
basic  to  current  thinltlng  in  both  the  main 
and  the  peripheral  branches  of  geology.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading  the  book  will  be 
comparison  of  [the  reader’s]  own  choices  with 
those  of  Mather.  Geologists  and  others  will 
nnd  in  no  other  book  such  a  source  of  original 
inforination  on  current  bases  of  geological 
thinking.”  G.  W.  White 

Science  158:898  N  17  ’67  190w 
“The  selection  of  works  reflects  too  strongly 
Professor  Mather's  individual  academic  pref- 
erences  Forty  of  the  works  are  by  Ameri- 
can  authors,  many  of  whom  maintain  ques¬ 
tionable  authority  over  the  subjects  covered 
py  them  m  this  collection.  There  are,  admitted¬ 
ly,  ^me  admu'able  tra.uslations  of  classic  works 
by  European  geologists.  .  .  .  But  there  are  still 
alarming  gaps  in  the  coverag'e  of  some  aspects 
of  geology.  Palaeontology  suffers  considerably 
;  petroleum  geology  is  given  excellent  treat- 
ment,  while  petrology  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
mclex;  and  inany  authoi’s  of  works  considered 
aenmtive  m  this  country  are  passed  over.  Prob- 
aoiy  tne  basic  fault  in  the  choice  of  papers  for 
in  Professor  Mather’s  admitted 
that  Uie  difierence  between  science  and 
has  ‘blurred  almost  to  disappear- 
today;  but  in  the  first 
nail  or  this  century  advances  in  geology  were 

nature^”^*^^'^^*^^^  rather  than  of  a  practical 
TLS  pl266  D  28  '67  400w 


213p  $4  95  l^rper  summer  in  between. 

..Tx  •  .  X,  66-20751 

Jacob’s  Ladder  Teachers 
College,  South  Carolina,  is  hired  by  Tom  and 
Kate  Daley  of  East  Barnstead,  Vt  .  to  spend 
helping  out  with  their  six  children 
and  two  houses  .  .  .  Harriet’s  diary  forms  the 
substance  of  [this  novel:]  .  .  .  the  experiences 
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of  a  very  black  Southern  girl  in  a  very  white 
Northern  community,  and  how  she  reacts  to 
them.  Race  is  Harriet’s  preoccupation  and  thus 
the  central  concern  of  the  novel.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


.  .  .’  is  a  good  first  draft.  I  wish  Mr.  Mathes 
had  revised  it  before  he  sought  out  a  publisher. 
Y  ou  can  have  visions  on  banana  peel  these 
days.  Novels  take  more  sweat.”  Richard  Rhodes 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  23  ’67  440w 


“This  is  a  fine  stoi’y  containing  wit,  vitality, 
love  and  courage — one  which  supplies  the  reader 
with  worthwhile  memories.  It  depicts  people  who 
rnust  labor  to  survive,  but  who  ha^’-e  determina¬ 
tion  and  good  will.  The  book  will  be  treasured 
by  all  who  I’ead  it.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  170w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ap  20 
’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:771  D  ’67  180w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Cummings 

Library  J  92:795  F  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  G.  Yates 

Library  J  92:2048  My  15  ’07  lOOw  [YA] 
“The  farther  Miss  Mather  roams  from  her 
chosen  subject  the  less  she  dwells  on  Harriet’s 
feelings  and  the  more  she  allows  Harriet’s  at¬ 
tentive  eye  to  observe  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Daleys,  of  Vermont,  even  of  the  farm  animals, 
the  more  engaging  her  novel  becomes.  .  .  .  Miss 
Mather  cannot  bring  Negi-oes  to  life  as  she 
does  whites,  just  as  she  cannot  make  Ver¬ 
monters  talk  as  convincingly  about  race  as 
about  almost  anything  else.  Harriet’s  family 
and  friends  remain  shadows.  .  .  .  The  diary  that 
Harriet  pieces  together  is  deceptive.  One  ex¬ 
pects  to  witness  in  it  the  dissection  of  its 
author’s  soul,  and  one  finds  oneself  instead 
looking  at  a  landscape,  distracted  by  the  view. 
Fortunately  the  view  is  pleasant.”  J.  K.  Davison 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Mr  19  ’67  550w 
“[The  heroine’s]  journal  is  one  of  the  most 
endearing  and  entertaining  documents  to  come 
along  in  a  good  while.  .  .  .  The  deft  and  lively 
writing  style  is  thoroughly  enjoyable,  the 
characterization  is  varied  and  excellent,  and 
Hai’riet  herself  is  a  darling.  More,  more.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:101  Ap  22  ’67  l80w  [YA] 


MATHES,  WILLIAM.  Minotaur,  Minotaur.  .  . 

(Delacorte  press  bk)  188p  $4.50  Dial  press 

67-18373 

An  allegorical  first  novel  in  which  a  young 
Californian  dentist,  Bert  Lepton,  is  afflicted 
with  schizophrenia.  Estranged  from  his  wife 
and  family,  “Bert  seeks  refuge  from  the  world 
in  the  womblike  suspension  of  his  swimming 
pool.  As  his  condition  worsens,  he  leaves  work 
and  family,  creates  a  bogus  suicide  and  is 
committed,  as  a  man  without  identity,  to  a 
mental  institution.  Finally  regaining  his  sanity, 
he  returns  to  a  new  world  to  begin  a  new  life 
as  a  man  with  no  past.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This]  is  not  a  book  that  one  can  dismiss: 
it  has  passages  of  the  genuine  purpose  and 
perception  that  I  expected  to  find;  yet  its 
overall  effect  is  thin,  artificial,  derivative.  .  .  . 
As  with  the  typical  serious  novel  today,  [it] 
is  a  study  of  alienation  as  seen  through  the 
lens  of  a  mixed  style — half  realistic,  half  fan¬ 
tasy.  .  .  .  Bert  is  a  latter-day  version  of  The¬ 
seus,  his  heroism  scaled  down  and  adjusted  to 
our  age  of  anxiety:  his  ‘cave’  is  the  Labyrinth 
of  the  Minotaur:  the  Minotaur  is  the  Evil  One, 
Dr.  Adrians,  his  therapist,  stands  for  Ariadne 
and  her  ball  of  twine,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
strength  of  the  vision  here  has  very  little  to 
do  with  these  literary  parallels  and  is  deflected, 
in  part,  by  their  demands.  What  Mathes  does 
get  across  very  well  is  the  profoundly  am¬ 
biguous  landscape  of  psychosis  and  the  har- 
rowingly  paradoxical  intentions  that  lead  a  man 
to  enter  the  heart  of  his  darkness.”  Theodore 
Solotaroff 

Book  Week  plO  J1  16  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:124  S  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  92:2606  J1  '67  130w 


“Mr.  Mathes  provides  his  dentist  with  a 
[lame]  catharsis.  .  .  .  Alone  in  the  woods  and 
presumed  dead.  Lepton  encounters  a  grizzly, 
fights  it  to  the  death  with  a  splintered  knife, 
and  wakes  from  his  bruises  and  broken  bones 
to  wisdom:  accept  life,  the  suffering  and  the 
joy.  and  all  will  be  well.  Mr.  Mathes  ducks  the 
psychological  explanation  that  the  battering 
bv  the  bear  might  constitute  sufficient  self-mu¬ 
tilation  to  atone  for  the  guilt  that  made  Lep- 
ion  p.sychotic.  Instead,  Nature  gets  credit  for 
bis  cure.  .  .  .  Stencilled  with  competent  drama 
and  surrealistic  settings,  ‘Minotaur,  Minotaur 


MATHEWS,  MITFORD  M.,  ed.  Americanisms; 
a  dictionary  of  selected  Americanisms  on 
historical  principles.  304p  il  $5.95;  pa  $1.95 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
427.973  Americanisms.  English  language — 
Dictionaries.  English  language — Terms  and 
phrases  66-14113 

A  selection  from  the  author’s  “Dictionary  of 
Americanisms  on  Historical  Principles  IBRD 
1951J.  By  Americanisms  he  means  words  added 
to  the  language  by  North  Americans  since 
1620,  - or  new  meanings  applied  here  to  English 
words  already  in  existence.  Following  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  definitions  are  examples  taken 
from  sources  [such]  as  Parson  Weems  and 
Thomas  Jellerson,  E.  B.  White  and  Bernard 
De  Voto.”  (Sat  R) 


“No  need  for  those  libraries  already  contain¬ 
ing  Mathews’  unabridged  [work]  ...  to  obtain 
this.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  [it]  would  be 
valuable  to  quite  small  libraries  and  to  the 
private  holdings  of  students.” 

Choice  3:758  N  ’66  60w 


“Though  marred  by  careless  editing  (missing 
references  and  Irrelevant  paragraphs],  the 
abridgment  is  a  fascinating  volmne  in  its  own 
right  and  reveals  many  unrealized  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  Americans  to  what  is  now  the 
standard  language  of  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  U.S.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:49  N  19  ’66  120w 


MATHEWS,  MITFORD  M.  Teaching  to  read; 
historically  considered.  218p  $6.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

372.4  Reading — History  66-20588 

This  book  “reviews  theories  and  practices  in 
reading  instruction  since  Flellenic  times  The 
author  discusses  the  ‘look  and  say’  method, 
phonics,  temporary  alphabets,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  words,  silent  reading,  initial 
efforts  solely  with  words  spelled  regularly,  and 
many  other  systems.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Mathew’s  book  is 
that  he  gives  us.  in  compact,  authoritative, 
readable  form,  a  sound  historical  basis  upon 
which  to  judge  the  continuing  debate  over  the 
teaching  of  reading.  We  have  here  Interesting 
and  important  material  on  such  theorists  as 
Quintilian,  Gedlke.  Horace  Mann,  John  De¬ 
wey,  and  Rudolph  Flesch.  The  book  demon¬ 
strates  that  even  the  least-promising  approach¬ 
es  have  been  tested,  and  have  been  ef¬ 
fective.  Although  Dr.  Mathews  obviously  favors 
a  ‘phonic’  rather  than  a  ‘whole  word’  ap¬ 
proach,  his  bias  does  not  interfere  witli  the 
orderly  presentation  of  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial.  .  .  .  [It]  should  be  in  every  library,  and 
should  be  read  carefully  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  education  of  children.”  J.  A.  Rycenga 
Library  J  91:5393  N  1  ’66  230w 
‘‘[Mr.  Mathews’  remarks]  are  both  pene¬ 
trating  and  dispassionate  in  his  firm  insistence 
that  the  historical  antecedents  of  methods  of 
beginning  reading  instruction  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  that  their  implications  for  change  in 
beginning  reading  method  be  clearly  realized. 
In  this  slender  volume  remarkable  for  its  lucid 
style,  its  meticulous  scholarship  and  its  linguis¬ 
tic  insight,  Mr.  Mathews  has  clarified  the  na¬ 
ture  of  certain  essential  differences  in  beginning 
reading  methods  in  a  way  that  merits  close 
scrutiny  ...  In  the  final  five  chapters, 
Mr.  Mathews  takes  off  his  gloves  and  proceeds 
directly  to  his  main  thesis:  ‘children  taught  by 
carefully  worked  out  synthetic  plan  read  much 
better  and  read  sooner  than  those  taught  by  an 
analytic  method,  or  by  any  combination  of 
methods  in  which  the  analytic  element  pre¬ 
dominates.’  .  .  .  While  professional  educators 
may  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  Mr.  Mathews’ 
conclusions,  they  would  nevertheless  do  well 
to  thoroughly  digest  his  analysis.”  T.  L.  Harris 
Record  69:287  D  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:47  My  13  ’67  90w 


MATRAS,  JUDAH.  Social  change  in  Israel. 
(Chicago  Univ.  Population  res.  and  training 
center.  Monograph)  211p  $6.95  Aldine  pub. 
309.15694  Israel — Social  conditions 

65-22491 

The  author  presents  an  "analysis  of  four 
important  facets  of  Israeli  social  structure: 
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MATRAS,  JUDAH — Continued 
population  trends,  social  basis  of  electoral 
support,  education  and  occupational  mobility, 
and  changes  In  the  family  stiaicture.  Matras 
relies  on  demographic  data  and  such  other 
available  statistics  to  give  us  an  assessment 
of  mobility  and  change  in  Israel.”  (Am  Pol 
Scl  K) 


Reviewed  by  Samuel  Krislov 

Am  J  Soc  72:436  Ja  ’67  600w 


“Judah  Matras,  a  sociologist  at  the  Hebrew 
University,  has  given  us  an  excellent  portrait 
and  analysis.  .  .  .  Social  change  has  been  a 
focal  concern  of  social  analysis  about  Israel- 
.  .  .  Matras’  careful  use  of  data  casts  doubt 
on  the  reliability  of  the  Yishuv  configuration, 
and  may  thereby  have  liberated  researchers 
from  that  type  of  pre-state  comparison,  so 
that  Israel  may  now  be  more  profitably  com¬ 
pared  cross-culturally  with  other  nations.  .  .  . 
Of  particular  interest  to  political  scientists 
are  two  trends  that  Matras  identifies.  The 
first  is  the  secularization  of  the  oriental  popu¬ 
lation.  .  .  .  The  second  trend,  visible  in 

the  general  population,  is  a  shift  in  voter 
identifications  away  from  the  old  political 
party  attachments.  .  .  .  Matras  presents  an 

extremely  useful  ecological  analysis  of  the 
voting  data  from  the  1961  General  Election 
to  the  Pai'liament,  Thanks  to  his  analysis 
we  have  benchmarks  for  voting  data  studies 
over  time.”  L.  G.  Sellgman 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1055  D  ’66  650w 


“Matras  is  committed  to  a  description  of 
social  change  through  a  demographically- 
dominated  focus  on  changes  in  institutionalized 
social  roles.  .  .  .  The  inevitable  result  of  this 
theoretical  orientation,  called  ‘social  struc¬ 
tural,’  is  a  chopping  up  of  social  existence. 
The  effect  is  that  of  reading  a  good  encyclo¬ 
pedia:  eminently  useful  for  specifics  but  a 
failure  in  giving  the  reader  ...  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  multifaceted  existence.  ...  In 
sum,  the  book  is  a  solid  work  in  which  data 
are  presented  within  a  clear  framework  and 
grandiose  speculation  is  eschewed.  There  is 
much  room  for  criticism:  but  it  is  good  that 
the  book  ha.s  been  written.”  Aai-on  Antonovsky 
Am  Soc  R  31:730  O  ’66  850w 


MATTHEWS,  C.  M.  English  surnames.  367p 
$6.95  Scribner 

929.4  Names,  Personal — English  67-24062 
The  author  has  explored  medieval  records  and 
computed  the  frequency  of  surnames  in  the 
London  telephone  directory  to  explain  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  prevalence  of  the  names  we  use  every 
dav.  In  the  American  edition,  the  author  has 
added  new  material  to  the  appendices,  includ¬ 
ing  lists  of  the  leading  surnames  in  four  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  and  also  a  chapter  about  Ameri¬ 
can  surnames.  Appendices  include  classified 
lists  of  surnames.  Bibliography.  Indexes. 


“Mrs.  Matthews  developed  an  early  in¬ 
terest  in  why  names  are  what  they  are;  why 
we  have  a  Fox  or  Bull,  for  instance,  but  no 
Horse.  As  a  professional  historian,  her  approach 
is  most  scholarly,  but  her  writing  and  structur¬ 
ing  of  the  book  will  please  all  types  of  readers.” 
F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:374  D  16  ’67  300w 
“Of  past  studies,  [E.l  Weekley’s  work,  such 
as  Surnames  [BRD  19371  was  probably  the 
best.  But  Mrs.  Matthews  takes  the  study  fur¬ 
ther  ....  choosing  only  the  most  common 
names.  The  book  is  concerned  with  themes  and 
patterns  rather  than  with  individual  etymolo¬ 
gies.  .  .  .  [P.  H.  Reaney’s  The  Origin  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Surnames,  BRD  1967]  is  probably  the  best 
to  be  issued  thus  far.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  subject,  both  Mrs.  Matthews’s  book 
and  Mr.  Reaney’s  are  needed  in  many  li¬ 
braries.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  92:3403  O  1  ’67  120w 
TLS  p922  S  28  ’67  300w 


MATTHEWS,  DONALD  R.  Negroes  and  the 
new  Southern  politics  [bvl  Donald  R.  Mat¬ 
thews  [and]  James  W.  Prothro.  551p  $12.60 
Harcourt 

323  Negroes — Politics  and  suffrage.  Ne¬ 
groes — Southern  States.  Negroes — Educa¬ 
tion  66-28289 

“Two  professors  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  have  collaborated 
in  a  research  project  which  attempted  to 
answer  these  questions:  ‘How  much  do  south¬ 
ern  Negroes  participate  in  today’s  politics? 
Why  do  some  participate  while  others  do  not? 


What  are  likely  to  be  the  corisequences  of 
Negro  political  activity  for  politics  and  race 
relations?’  In  addition  to  a  study  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject  .  .  .  they  interviewed 
about  2000  persons.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Rudolf  Heberle 

Am  J  Soc  73:116  J1  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Price 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:779  S  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Reissman 

Am  Soc  R  32:833  O  ’O'?  600w 


P,.eviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:120  Ja  ’67  420w 


“Much  more  limited  in  scope  and  differing  in 
style  from  both  Myrdal’s  An  American  Dilemma 
[BRD  1944],  the  classic  study  of  the  Negro  in 
U.S.  society,  and  V.  O.  Key’s  overall  survey. 
Southern  Politics  in  State  and  Nation  [BRD 
1949],  this  book  is  certainly  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive,  in-depth  description  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  contemporary  (as  of  1966)  Southern 
Negro’s  political  participation,  its  probable  fu¬ 
ture  development  and  its  consequences  for 
Southern  politics  and  race  relations.  .  .  .  The 
sometimes  forbidding  technical  approach 
(graphs,  tables,  residuals,  correlations)  is  made 
understandable  to  the  general  reader  by  fre¬ 
quent  well  written,  nontechnical  summaries 
and  discussions.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  made  some 
disturbing  and  important  findings  and  predic¬ 
tions  in  such  areas,  among  others,  as  sources 
of  future  Negro  leadership,  potentialities  for 
violence,  and  limitations  on  the  value  of  tbe 
franchise  to  the  Southern  Negro.  .  .  .  Highly 
recommended.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:220  Ap  ’67  230w 
“Using  the  usual  scientific  research  methods, 
as  well  as  IBM  machines,  [the  authors]  have 
probably  gathered  more  data  than  anyone  else 
in  this  area.  Besides  the  political  findings, 
this  work  provides  other  Insights — economic, 
psychological,  sociological,  and  educational. 
Written  with  clarity  and  objectivity,  this  book 
will  appeal  to  serious  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Recommended  for  large  libraries.”  R. 
P.  Kugler 

Library  J  91:5982  D  1  ’66  140w 


J.  1X0  xwo  111  oicjcai/j  s  sLuuieu.  exiiauBLiveiy 
four  counties,  each  of  them  tmical  of  im¬ 
portant  regions  in  the  South.  ...  It  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  students  of  Southern  politics 
to  learn  that  white  hostility  and  low  education 
and  income  levels  among  Negroes  tend  to  curb 
political  participation.  But  there  are  enough 
surprises  to  make  the  book  interesting  and 
important.  .  .  .  [The  authors  believe  that]  a 
steady  increase,  in  Negro  poiitical  power  in  the 
South  .  .  .  IS  likely  to  bring  him  better  roads 
and  school.s  and  general  improvement  in  a 
variety  of  other  governmental  services 
But  the  authors  say  it  will  not  end  discrim- 
inanon.”  Gene  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  11  ’66  850w 
“Literary  style  is  not  Messrs.  Matthews  and 
Prothro  s  strong  suit,  a  warning  which  should 
be  taken  seriously  by  any  who  hope  to  make 
easy  work  of  this  529-page  volume.  Yet  those 
who  are  discouraged  will  miss  much  of  real 
value..  What  the  authors  have  set  out  to  ac¬ 
complish  IS  admirably  well  attained.  .  .  I  have 
no  real  quarrel  with  [their]  conclusions.  .  .  . 
Pney  believe  that  the  new  voting  masses  of 
Legroes  will  remain  largely  Democratic  in  the 

beyond  race. 

.rhey  see  and  their  findings  here  are  interest- 
mg  tha,t  class  is  the  only  basis  for  a  rational 
two-party  system  in  the  South  .  .  .  Thev  are 
surely  correct  in  their  assertion  that  the  vote 
alone  is  not  an  open  sesame  to  political  and 
imiUi  ^duality  for  Southern  Negroes.”  Bob 

Va  Q  R  43:173  winter  '67  llOOw 
Yale  R  56:XXIV  Mr  ’67  SOOw 


and  the  novel. 

189p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
843  French  fiction — History  and  criticism 
Surrealism  66-1702i 

Introduction  to  Surrealism, 
1966.  niscusS6s  influ6no6s  on  ti'i6  sur7'e/ili<?f 
novel.  ^  including  the  work  of  Raymo^Roulse, 
and  examines  surrealist  experiments  in  sp] 
^cted  noiml.s  ^  ,  Rend  Crevel,  Giorgio  di 

Chn  ICO.  Robert  Desnos.  Maurice  Fourre 
.Tuhen  Gracq,  Alain  Jouffroy.  Michel  iTiris 
and  Joyce  Mansour.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index: 


[Matthews]  frankly  admits  two  major  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  his  work:  the  fact  that^^ the 
surrealists  share  no  closely  defined  theories  of 
the  novel  and  the  inevitable  disagreements 
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over  his  selection  of  representative  surrealist 
novelists.  It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
clude  chapters  on  Louis  Aragon  .  .  .  [or]  Andrd 
Breton.  .  .  .  However  despite  these  reserva¬ 
tions,  Surrealism  and  the  Novel  is  not  only 
an  interesting  study;  it  is  the  only  full  length 
work  to  date  on  the  subject.” 

Choice  4:978  N  '67  130w 
..“[This]  study  has  real  merits.  It  includes 
me  first  extended  discussions  L  know  of  in 
English  of  Raymond  Roussel:  .  7  .  Rend  Crevel 
and  Robert  Desnos;  .  .  .  Giorgio  de  Chirico; 
v-Jt  •  .o^od  Michel  Leiris.  .  .  .  llespite  all  this 
[it]  IS  not  entirely  satisfactory.  .  .  .  [Only 
Gracq  and  Leiris  have  had  major  works] 
translated  into  English.  .  .  .  [Thus  Matthews! 
has  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  novels  he 
discusses  by  summarizing  them,  .  .  .  leaving 
little  place  for  interpretation:  and  the  sum¬ 
mary  itself  is  usually  less  than  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  ‘novels’  that  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  resonance  of  their  images  in¬ 
stead  of  on  plot  or  motivation  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  resumds.  ...  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  he  could  have  done  Instead  for  an 
interested  but  uninformed  public.”  Jerrald 
Lanes 

New  Repub  155:28  D  17  '66  700w 
‘‘[Mr.  Matthews  is  unwise]  in  seeking  to 
derive  a  view  of  the  ‘surrealist  novel’  from 
Breton’s  .  .  .  1924  manifesto  [which]  .  .  . 
is  essentially  a  dadaist  document.  .  .  .  Within 
[his]  frame,  it  is  not,  of  course,  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  capture  a  few  ‘surrealists  before  their 
time’  or  to  discover  ‘surrealist’  tendencies  in 
contemporary  writers.  But  Mr.  Matthews  does 
not  accomplish  even  this  task  persuasively. 

.  .  .  The  second  part  of  [this  book],  devoted 
to  the  work  of  more  recent  writeiis,  is  also 
of  limited  value.  .  .  .  Mr.  Matthews  merits 
censure.  .  .  .  for  not  taking  surrealism  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  seriousness.  Of  perhaps  for 
not  heeding  Nadja’s  warning  that  ‘la  vie  est 
autre  chose  que  ce  qu’on  dcrit.’  ” 

TLS  pl062  N  9  ’G7  1850w 


MATTHEWS,  JACK.  Hanger  Stout,  awake! 

151p  $3.95  Harcourt 

67-19192 

Clyde  Stout  is  a  high-school  dropout  ‘‘who 
works  in  a  small-town  gas  station,  worships 
his  Chevy  and  a  hard-hearted  local  girl.  One 
day  he  discovers  a  unique  inner  resource:  he 
can  hang  by  his  hands  for  two,  three,  four 
minutes  at  a  stretch.  A.  local  gambler  begins  to 
make  book  on  him,  but  ‘Hanger’  sees  his  tal¬ 
ent  only  as  a  means  for  buying  new  and  shiny 
presents  for  his  two  loves.  In  the  end,  he  loses 
the  girl,  is  cheated  of  his  winnings,  gets  draft¬ 
ed,  sells  his  car,  and  shrugs,”  (Time) 


‘‘Very  rarely  does  a  story  come  along  that 
we  can,  without  qualification,  stamp  as  true. 
This  is  one  of  those  rarities.  And  it  is  so  be¬ 
cause  it  inhabits  that  infrequently-used  realm 
of  merged  categories:  poetry-and-not-poetry 
plus  prose-and-not-prose.  It  is  poetry  because 
the  language  is  extraordinary;  not  poetry  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Matthews  is  not  quite  Wallace 
Stevens  writing  of  the  flesh  as  foremost,  the 
primacy  of  physical  sense.  It  is  prose  because 
of  its  narrative  mode;  not  quite  prose  because 
in  151  pages  of  concise  statement  we  learn  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  subject,  one  Hanger 
Stout.  .  .  .  [Hanger]  transcends  any  place — he 
is  as  universal  as  an  Esso  gas  station.” 

Best  Sell  27:191  Ag  15  ’67  600w 


‘‘Before  we  condemn  Jack  Matthews’  hero 
with  his  dead-fiat  simple  language,  let  us 
remember  that  he  is  telling  a  modern  story,  in 
modern  terms.  Hanger  Stout  could  hardly  be 
more  dull  and  graceless.  But  for  this  very 
reason  he  could  hardly  be  more  relevant  to  our 
often  blunt  and  tedious  times.  .  .  .  The  little 
society  which  gathers  at  the  Dairy  Freeze  is 
self-contained.  No  one  reaches  out.  Nothing 
Intrudes — except  Mr.  Comisky  the  gambler  who 
starts  Hanger  on  his  hanging  career.  .  .  . 
Told  with  a  refreshing  economy  of  language, 
the  story  strikes  a  responsive  chord.  But  is  a 
chord  enough?  .  .  .  The  originality  and  honesty 
of  this  story  should  have  been  put  to  larger 
purposes.”  B.  L.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  ’67 
290w 


Reviewed  by  Jerold  Ome 

Library  J  92:2606  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Library  J  92:4274  N  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  6  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:24  Ag  19  ’67  160w 


In  this  gentle  first  novel,  told  with  a  fine 
ear  for  adolescent  patois.  Author  Matthews, 
42.  who  teaches  English  at  Ohio  University,  of¬ 
fers  something  of  a  literary  atavism:  a  story 
about  pure  innocence  that  encounters  pure 
evil  and  couldn’t  care  less.” 

Time  90:90  Ag  18  ’67  160w 
Va  Q  R  44:xiv  winter  ’68  80w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Yale  R  57:114  O  ’67  700w 


MATTHEWS,  NOEL,  jt.  comp.  A  guide  to 
Western  manuscripts  and  documents  in  the 
British  Isles  relating  to  South  and  South 
East  Asia.  See  Wainwright.  M.  D. 


MATTHEVVS,  william.  The  Hi-framed  knight; 
a  skeptical  inquiry  into  the  identity  of  Sir 
Ihomas  Malory.  262p  il  maps  $6.50  Unlv.  of 
Calif,  press 

823  Malory,  Sir  Thomas  66-23179 

‘‘After  examining  the  claims  of  three  Thomas 
Malorys,  this  book  proposes  that  the  author 
ot  Le  Morte  Darthur  is  a  fourth  clahnant  not 
discovered  heretofore,  a  Thomas  Malory  of 
Yorkshire.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index.  o  ^ 


Since  all  standard  reference  works  accept 
the  Warwickshire  Malory  as  the  author,  any 
library  wishing  to  keep  up  on  the  latest  bio¬ 
graphical  analysis  of  Malory  must  purchase  this 
book. ....  [It]  raises  legitimate  and  reasonable 
questions  and  suggests  probabilities  and 
possibilities  effectively.  It  includes  a  new  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis  of  Malory’s  work  and  Northern 
English  sources  and,  somewhat  incidentally, 
characterizes  mid-15th-century  England  through 
the  lives  of  the  claimants.  .  .  .  [There  are] 
eight  appendices  of  technical  background  ma¬ 
terial,  two  unlisted  maps,  and  eight  pages  of 
unnumbered,  unlisted,  and  mostly  unexplained 
plates.  Belongs  in  the  undergraduate  library 
because  of  interesting  literary  detective  work.” 

Choice  4:158  Ap  ’67  190w 
‘‘The  evidence  Professor  Matthews  adduces  in 
support  of  [a  Malory  of  Yorkshire]  is  less  per¬ 
suasive  than  the  doubt  he  succeeds  in  casting 
on  the  other  Malory’s  qualifications.  .  .  The 
most  ambitious  and  perhaps  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  part  of  Professor  Matthews's  book  is  the 
linguistic  analysis  of  the  two  surviving  texts  of 
the  Morte.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  while  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  Professor  Matthews  has  proved 
that  the  author  was  a  ‘northern’  man,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  ruled  out  a  Warwickshire 
man.  .  .  ..  Yet  despite  many  disagreements  with 
Its  individual  arguments,  one  must  praise  this 
book  for  its  intelligence,  learning,  and  lively 
provocativeness.  Professor  Matthews  may  well 
have  provided  the  initial  impulse  to  a  movement 
that  will  ultimately  unseat  from  his  throne  an 
involuntary  pretender.” 

TLS  pll2G  N  30  ’67  330w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxii  spring  '67  IlOw 


MATTHIESEN,  THOMAS.  ABC;  an  alphabet 
book;  photographed  in  color  by  Thomas  Mat- 
thiesen.  urip  $2.60;  iib  bdg  $2.79  Platt 

66-13382 


Alphabet  books 


Full-page  photographs  “of  apples,  balloons, 
guitars,  clocks,  and  other  everyday  objects 
.  .  .  are  page-size,  with  a  sentence  or  two 
about  each  one.”  (Atlantic)  “Pre-school  to 
grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  ’66  30w 
“The  forthright,  three-dimensional  photogra¬ 
phy  IS  colorful  in  more  than  the  literal  sense. 

^iven  in  upper  and  lower  case, 
and  the  simplest  things  used  to  illustrate  them 
are  photographed  with  great  imagination.  You 
can  hear  a  child’s  questions  and  sense  his 
concentration  as  he  pores  over  these  pictures. 

•  •  •  a  happy  book  for  a  man  and  a 

very  small  boy  to  share.”  E.  W  Mills 
Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  160w 
“[The  photos]  are  outstanding.  The  selection 
of  item.s  to  illustrate  the  alphabet  .  is 
excellent.  However,  the  slight  text  which  has 
been  appended  to  the  pictures  [is  inane] 
Questions  are  a.sked  for  no  apparent  reason  ’or 
with  no  explanation  provided.  .  .  Because  of 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  text,  [this]  attrac- 
tive  looking  book  [is]  not  recommended.’’  H  H 
McGrady 

Library  J  91:3251  Je  16  ’66  90w 
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MATTHIESEN,  THOMAS — Continued 
“The  book  offers  sharp  pictures  of  easily 
recognized  objects  of  our  20th-century  world. 
The  text  i.s  bright,  controlled  and  engaging 
...  to  help  make  the  book  one  of  the  season’s 
best.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p37  My  8  66 
70w 


MATTHIESSEN,  PETER.  Oomingmak;  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  musk  ox  island  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  Sop  il  $3.95  Hastings  house 

574.9  Musk-ox.  Natural  history — Nunivak 
Island.  Nunivak  Expedition  67-16253 

The  author  of  Wildlife  in  America  (BRD  1960) 
describes  how  in  “1964  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  Nunivak  Island  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  tire  .  .  . 
purpose  of  capturing  a  group  of  musk  ox 
calves  and  bringing  them  back  to  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  for  possible  use  in  starting  a  peimanent 
domestic  herd.”  (Library  J)  A  snorter  version 
of  this  book  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker.  In¬ 
dex. 

“Matthiessen,  a  seasoned  traveler  and  writer, 
who  has  taken  part  in  expeditions  to  many 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  gives  a  short  but 
memorable  account  of  his  visit  to  little-known 
Nunivak  Island.  .  .  .  Oomingmak  is  the  Es¬ 
kimo  name  for  the  musk  ox,  the  great  shaggy 
beast,  one  of  the  rarest  of  large  Ice  Age  mam¬ 
mals  left  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  musk  oxen  proved 
worthy  opponents  and  only  the  ai-rival  of  a 
helicopter  ensured  success.  Many  photographs, 
mostly  by  the  author,  illumine  the  vivid  text.’ 
Polly  Goodwin 

Book  World  p22  O  15  ’67  170w 
Horn  Bk  43:487  Ag  '67  70w 
"[Matthiessen]  has  written  a  beautiful  ac¬ 
count,  describing  the  Arctic  tundra,  its  wild¬ 
life  and  wild  flowers,  Eskimo  life  and  the  ex¬ 
citing  pursuit  of  the  musk  oxen,  last  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  Ice  Age.  The  author’s  respect  and 
affection  for  the  animals  and  for  the  tradition¬ 
al  Eskimo  culture  are  clearly  shown  and  make 
the  book  much  more  than  another  true  adven¬ 
ture  story.”  Patricia  Dahl  ^ 

Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  150w  [YA] 


MATTHIESSEN,  PETER.  The  shorebirds  of 
North  America;  ed.  and  sponsor:  Gardner  D. 
Stout;  text  by  Peter  Matthiessen;  paintings 
by  Robert  Verity  Clem;  species  accounts  by 
Ralph  S.  Palmer.  270p  $22.50  Viking 
698  Birds — North  America  67-19920 

"As  used  here,  ‘shorebird’  is  the  American 
counterpart  of  the  British  term  ‘wader’— a 
group  that  consists  mainly  of  sandpipers  and 
plovers.  .  .  .  They  are  arranged  in  ecological 
rather  than  in  taxonomic  association — that  is. 
with  other  birds  with  which  they  are  commonly 
seen,  rather  than  with  other  members  of 
the  same  species  with  which  they  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  There  is  an  essay, 
in  narrative  foim,  describing  the  shore- 

birds:  their  breeding  habits  and  habitats, 
their  migratory  patterns  and  their  history. 
Scientific  and  more  technical  information  about 
each  species  is  presented  in  the  appendix.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Mr.  Matthiessen  is  a  writer  of  considerable 
experience  and  at  his  best  produces  a  flowing, 
poetic  style.  .  .  .  [However  he  is]  not  a 

trained  biologist  and  his  text  abounds  with 
small  factual  errors  and  conceptual  near  misses 
(occasionally  the  misses  are  wide).  .  .  .  The 
book,  fortunately,  is  a.bundantly  documented, 
and  the  author’s  opinions  (not  always  sound) 
clearly  labeled  as  such.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  .  .  , 
Mr.  Matthiessen,  criticisms  notwithstanding, 
has  performed  a  distinct  service  in  populariz¬ 
ing  some  important  matters.  Another  thing  al¬ 
together  is  the  art  of  Robert  Verity  Clem. 
.  .  .  This  book  would  be  entirely  worth  the 
price  if  it  contained  nothing  but  [his]  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings.  .  .  .  [Ralph  Palmer’s  scien¬ 
tific  text]  is  a  scholarly  reference  document 
which  qualifies  this  book  as  a  basic  item  for 
every  major  ornithological  library  as  well  as 
a  source  for  every  layman  truly  interested  In 
the  shorebirds.”  R.  M.  Mengel 

Book  World  p5  D  10  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:128  D  ’67  SOw 
"One  of  the  most  magnificent  bird  books  of 
recent  years,  this  fascinating  essay  written  by 
a  literary  craftsman  covers  every  detail  of  the 
lives  of  North  American  shorebirds  from  egg 
to  death  in  a  New  Yorlrer-type  profile  (most 


of  the  material  first  appeared  in  that  maga¬ 
zine).  Peter  Matthiessen’s  joy  in  shorebirds 
shines  through  every  page.  Ralph  Palmer's 
species  accounts  give  all  the  technical  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  field  recognition.  ...  To 
cap  it  all,  the  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
beautifully  bound.  A  real  treasuie.”  Walter 
Harding 

Library  J  92:4168  N  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  John  Perreault 

Nation  205:698  D  25  ’67  60w 
"[This]  is  a  remarkably  fine  production 
which  should  please  professional  ornitholo¬ 
gists,  bird-lovers,  and  artistically  minded  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  [by  Mr.  Clem]  are  bird-portraiture  at 
its  best.  However,  as  there  will  be  many  non- 
American  purchasers  of  this  handsome  book,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  American  colloquial  names  of 
the  birds,  printed  on  the  page  opposite  each 
plate,  are  not  accompanied  by  the  Latin  names 
also,  for  there  are  mahy  Europeans  and  others 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  snowy  plovers,  willets, 
tattlers,  and  surf-birds,  to  mention  but  four 
local  species,  and  they  will  need  to  turn  to  the 
second  half  of  the  book  for  enllghtment  .  .  . 
The  ‘Selective  Bibliography’  ...  is  certainly 
open  to  criticism  [because  it  omits  some  im¬ 
portant  works].  .  .  .  [This  volume]  will  be  an 
ornament  to  every  library  worthy  of  the  name.” 
D.  A.  Banneiman 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:26  Ja  4  ’68  1200w 
"[This  is]  among  the  finest  nature  books 
ever  to  come  off  the  presses  in  this  country. 

.  .  .  Peter  Matthiessen.  who  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  articulate  and  impassioned 
nature  writers  of  pur  time,  provided  a  super¬ 
lative  and  memorable  text.  Robert  Verity  Clem 
now  takes  his  place  with  the  finest  ornitholog¬ 
ical  artists  America  has  produced;  his  pencil 
sketches  and  thirty-two  watercolor  paintings 
of  birds  on  beaches  and  in  the  wetlands  are 
uncommonly  sensitive  and  convincing.  And. 
flnaliy,  the  eminent  ornitholo,gist  Ralph  S. 
Palmer  [has  furnished]  meticulous  scientific 
descriptions  of  the  anatomy,  plumage,  range, 
song,  habits,  and  so  forth  for  the  seventy- 
five  species  included.  I  sing  joy  to  this 
volume,  and  press  you  to  purchase  a  copj’ 
of  what  will  someday  rank  as  an  important 
document  in  natural  history.”  Peter  Farb 

Sat  R  50:44  N  25  ’67  240w 


MAUGHAM,  ROBERT  CECIL  ROMER  MAUG¬ 
HAM,  2d  Viscount.  See  Maugham,  Robin 


green  shade.  222p 

$4.95  New  Am.  lib. 


The  settings  of  this  novel  "are  the  fash- 
lonable  West  End  of  London  and  Morocco. 
[(Jraham  Hadley]  Is  a  successful,  practically 
niiddie-aged  film  director  who  falls  passionately 
m  love  with  a  young  girl  [Vicky  Tollard].” 
(Library  J) 


Maugham  s  effects  range  from  predictable  to 
unbelievably  incompetent.  Not  recommended.” 
Choice  4:41  Mr  ’67  140w 

Maugham  certainly  has  the  novelist’s 
gift  of  jrettin^T  you  to  go  on  turning  over  the 
pages,  but  the  characters  are  not  terribly  inter¬ 
esting  in  themselves,  and  the  ending  is  con¬ 
trived.  A  nice  read  but  not  an  essential  pur¬ 
chase.”  K.nte  McQuade 

Library  J  91:3470  .11  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  72:174  J1  29  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  19  ’66  130w 


•  ANDRe.  The  Chelsea  way;  or 
M.arcel  in  England;  a  Proustian  parody;  tri 
with  introd.  and  notes  by  George  D  Painter- 
with  il.  by  Philippe  Jullian.  92p  $3.95  Heine- 
m&n 

847  Proust,  Marcel.  Parodies  67-11676 

n  Narrator  of  A  la  Recher¬ 

che  du  Temps  Perdu  visits  England  during  the 

tiiend  of  his  lost  Albertine.  He  stays  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Hotel,  sees  the  sights  of  Londom 
Ill  Chelsea  a  cross-section 
of  the  English  nobility  and  intelligentsia  of 
that  period,  fall^s  In  love  with  the  countryside  of 
Suriey,  aud  is  flnaliy  overcome  by  longing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Prance.”  (Introd)  First  appeared  in  the 
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Revue  de  Paris  in  1929  as  Le  C0t6  de  Chelsea. 
This  translation  is  from  the  new  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gallimard  in  1932. 


“The  translation,  which  is  accurate,  strives 
to  sug-gest  for  the  English  speaking  reader 
Moncrieff’s  translation  of  Proust.  It  succeeds 
in  the  degree  that  Maurois  succeeds  in  evoking 
his  model.  .  .  .  This  work  invites  comparison 
with  subsequent  parodies:  Paniela  Hansford 
Johnson’s  radio  sketches,  Proust  Recaptured 
[BRJJ  1959],  placing  Proustian  characters  in 
dramatic  situations  of  her  own  invention;  and 
Jean-Eouis  Curtis’  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps 
Posthume  in  which  he  imagines  a  reception 
given  by  Saint-Loup's  daughter  in  the  1950’s. 
,  .  .  Maurois  attempts  the  subjective  mode, 
but  one  is  less  convinced  that  he  duplicates 
Proust’s  artistic  metamorphosis  of  his  material. 
However,  the  elaborate  similes  and  witty 
dialogue  and  comment  do  remind  one  strongly 
of  the  original.  An  amusing  work  in  a  minor 
genre.’’ 

Choice  4:988  N  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:705  N  ll  ’66  70w 
“AndrS  Maurois  turns  out  to  be  very  good 
at  matching  the  precision  of  A  la  recherche 
[although]  he  quite  dilutes  its  malice.  The 
social  and  personal  insights  that  light  up  many 
pages  of  The  Chelsea  Way  never,  as  a  result, 
add  up  to  a  proper  wasp’s  eye  view,  and  so 
many  different  people  and  places  are  brought 
in  within  a  very  shoit  time  that  the  pace  is 
erratic  and  the  Narrator’s  attention  unbal¬ 
anced.  .  .  .  But  there  are  more  than  enough 
good  things  in  The  Chelsea  Way  to  make  it 
well  worth  reading.  The  translation  is  excellent, 
and  Philippe  Jullian’s  Lancasterish  illustra¬ 
tions  are  a  welcome  graphic  equivalent  of  the 
text  ** 

TLS  p997  N  3  ’66  330w 


MAUROIS,  ANDRfi.  An  Illustrated  history  of 
Germany:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Stephen 
Hardman.  295p  maps  $22.50  Viking 

943  Germany— History — Pictures,  illustra¬ 
tions.  etc.  66-23898 

In  the  text  the  author  describes  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  nation  from  Roman  times 
to  1962.  The  illustrations  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
selected  from  contemporary  sources.  Index. 


“From  prehistory,  Germania,  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  to  the  present  in  Mr.  Maurois’s 
fluent,  scholarly  prose.  The  pictures,  in  color 
and  black  and  white,  have  variety  and  clarity.’’ 
Book  Week  pl9  D  11  ’66  50w 
“A  trite,  conventional  treatment  of — primarily 
— the  political  history  of  the  Germans  from  pre¬ 
historic  times  to  the  early  1960’s.  It  is  not  up 
to  current  scholarship,  betrays  occasionally,  in 
text  and  pictures,  an  anti-German  bias,  and 
lugs  along  many  misleading  cliches.  .  .  .  No  li¬ 
brary  for  undergradus.tes  should  be  advised  to 
spend  its  funds  on  an  inferior  text  only  because 
there  are  interesting  pictures  in  it.” 

Choice  4:571  J1  ’67  150w 

“The  treatment  of  Nazi  Germany  is  far  too 
brief,  and  there  is  hardly  any  mention  of  the 
Nazi  atrocities  or  the  Nurnberg  trials.  .  .  . 
Otherwise,  Maurois’  treatment  offers  a  broad 
picture  which  provides  the  reader  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  overview  of  German  history  and  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  three  major  wars  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  It  is  recommended,  with  the  one 
reservation  noted,  to  larger  public  libraries 
with  basic  histories  of  Germany  already  in  their 
collections.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  92:773  F  15  ’67  140w 
Library  J  92:903  F  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 


Time  88:118  D  9  ’66  80w 
“There  is  a  good  deal  more  illustration  than 
text  to  this  book;  it  is  nearly  all  Interestingly 
chosen  although  not  aiway.^  well  presented  and 
reproduced.  .  .  As  for  the  historical  text, 
M.  Maurois  has  always  been  an  able  simplifler 
and  what  emerges  is  not  often  misleading  and 
is  sometime..<5  excellent.  ...  If  the  text  here 
is  regarded  as  merely  the  explanation  of  the 
pictures,  then  it  is  more  than  adequate.  But 
if  one  had  nothing  else  this  would  Indeed 
give  a  sketchy  idea  of  German  history.  .  .  . 
The  relation  of  modern  Germany  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  outside  its  frontiers  [is  not  well  handled], 
.  Apart  from  the  reproduction  of  a  painting 
by  Beckmann  there  is  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  kind  of  German  art  in  the  twentieth 
century.  .  .  ,  This  kind  of  criticism  is  no 
doubt  harsh.  .  .  .  By  and  large  M.  Mauroia’s 


book  is  extremely  enjoyable  and  as  education 
not  to  be  despised.  A  few  notes  on  further 
reading  would  have  compensated  for  the  chief 
omissions.” 

TLS  p71  Ja  26  ’67  600w 


MAXWELL,  GAVIN.  Lords  of  the  Atlas;  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  House  of  Glaoua.  1893- 
1956.  318o  pi  maps  $6.95  Dutton 
964  Morocco — History,  el  Glaoui,  Madani. 
el  Glaoui,  T’hami,  pasha  of  Marrakesh 

66-21307 

“A  political  history  of  modern  Morocco.  The 
emphasis  l.q  on  the  autocratic  rule  of  tire 
Ethiopian- Arab-Berber  family  of  Glaoua — 
Madani  El  Glaoui  (1866-1918),  who  led  the 
family’s  .  .  .  rise  from  provincial  obscurity, 
and  his  brother  T’hami  El  Glaoui  (1879-1956) 
.  .  .  who  presided  at  its  downfall  in  the 
revolution  of  1955  that  brought  about  Moroccan 
independence.”  (New  Yorker)  Table  of  principal 
events.  Genealogical  table  of  the  House  of 
Glaoua.  Appendixes  include  documents  discuss¬ 
ing  various  events.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  much  illustrated  book  written  in  an  inter¬ 
esting,  popular  style.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  [it] 
uses  rumor  and  oral  tradition  as  source  ma¬ 
terial.  ...  In  an  undergraduate  library  this 
book  could  have  a  place  as  an  interesting  well 
told  story,  but  it  is  not  a  serious  piece  of 
research  by  a  historian.” 

Choice  4:463  Je  ’67  160w 
“The  melodrama  never  slackens.  The  pages 
are  filled  with  intrigue,  conspiracy,  plot  and 
counterplot,  tribal  warfare,  revolt — all  this 
against  an  Arabian  Nights  baclcground  of  mag¬ 
nificence,  of  the  splendors  and  miseries  of  an 
Orientalized  court  and  society.  But  if  it  is  a 
colorful  story,  it  is  also  a  thoroughly  unpleasant 
one.  A  record  of  appalling  and  incessant  cruelty, 
which,  although  Mr.  Maxwell  assures  us  is 
‘in  the  tradition’  of  the  country,  is  nonetheless 
revolting  to  read.  A  presentation  indeed  of 
spectacular  figures,  but  of  men  who  for  the 
most  part  were  always  open  to  corruption, 
and  actuated  by  nothing  but  greed  and  lust 
for  power.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  many  photographs,  and  with  pleasant 
line  decorations  in  the  text  by  Ahmed  Ben 
Lahcen  Tija,  a  Berber  from  Marrakesh.”  Eric 
Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  16  ’66 

650w 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  72:630  O  28  ’66  800w 
New  Yorker  42:119  Ja  21  ’67  210w 
“As  Mr.  Maxwell  reminds  us,  there  are  many 
people  living  who  experienced  both  the  favour 
and  the  disfavour  of  the  Glaoui — and  the  one 
was  as  lavish  as  the  other  was  nasty.  He  has 
evidently  talked  or  corresponded  with  many  of 
them  (although  it  is  a  minor  irritation  of  his 
otherwise  excellent  book  that  he  too  rarely 
identifies  his  sources)  and  he  has  put  together 
from  these  and  written  records  of  the  past 
seventy  five  years  probably  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  a  remarkable  passage  in 
modern  history.  .  .  .  Mr.  Maxwell’s  achievement 
is  that  he  has  brought  the  Glaoua  heyday,  so 
close  and  yet  so  distant,  splendidly  to  life 
again  with  all  its  gore  and  glory  and  a  lot  of 
unintentional  comedy  as  well.  His  is  a  most 
satisfying  book  and — except  for  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  line  drawings  that  would  have  been 
better  excluded— satisfyingly  produced  as  well.” 
TLS  P1182  D  22  ’66  SOOw 


MAY,  ARTHUR  J.  The  passing  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy,  1914-1918.  2v  496:497-864p 
maps  $18  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
943.6  Austria — History.  European  War,  1914- 
1918 — Austria  64-22874 


“This  book  is  the  sequel  to  my  Hapsburg 
Monarchy,  1867-1914  [BRD  1951],  .  .  .  Unlike  its 
predecessor,  the  present  volume  [is]  confined 
to  a  short  span  [and  concentrates  on]  a  recog¬ 
nized  Great  Power  in  its  death  throes.”  (Pref) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


'No  other  work  in  the  large  and  steadily 
expanding  literature  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Habsburg  Empire  has  to  such  length  and  depth 
discus.sed  World  War  I  public  opinion,  and 
here,  in  particular,  the  attitude  of  the  press  in 
the  Entente  countries  and  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  There  are  minor  factual  errors,  some  of 
them  pertaining  to  the  intricacies  of  imperial 
etiquette.  Foreign  words  are  repeatedly  mis¬ 
spelled,  and  quite  a  few  personalities  discussed 
in  the  text  do  not  appear  in  the  index.  More 
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MAY,  A.  J. — Continued 

disconcerting  is  the  inadequacy  of  many  refer¬ 
ences.  .Frequently  the  date  of  interesting  literal 
quotations  from  foreign  and  domestic  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  is  not  given;  sometimes 
references  are  even  more  vague  or  altogether 
missing.  In  all  these  respects  the  first  voiume 
is  superior  to  the  second.  Naturally  such  short¬ 
comings  cannot  destroy  the  genuine  distinction 
of  a  largely  original  work  of  great  merit  that 
shows  solid  evidence  of  years  of  dedicated  re¬ 
search.”  R.  A.  Kami 

Am  Hist  R  72:628  Ja  ’67  650w 

“May’s  broad  knowledge  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  present  book  draws  not  only 
on  his  acquaintance  with  the  historical  litera¬ 
ture  but  on  unpublished  sources.  Parts  of  the 
book  thus  serve  as  valuable  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  not  readily  available  in  English,  if 
at  all.  But  the  book  is  much  weakened  by 
serious  flaws  in  the  presentation.  The  writing 
is  florid  and  imprecise;  the  organization  by- 
topics  makes  for  a  poorly  integrated  overall 
picture;  and  worst  of  all,  the  reader  is  not 
left  with  a  feeling  that  the  judgments  passed 
were  subtle  and  sure.  In  short,  the  author  has 
not  mastered  his  material.  The  result  is  a 
book  which  is  frustrating  and  often  dull  to 
read,  and  is  likely  to  be  used  mainly  for 

TP'fPTPlTPA  ** 

Choice  4:571  J1  ’67  200w 

“This  is  not  always  an  easy  book  to  read. 
May,  who  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Austrian  history  in  the  United  States, 
at  times  provides  more  facts  than  guidance. 
But  then,  facts  keep  better  than  opinion,  and 
this  is  a  topic  where  perspective  lies  still  in  the 
future.”  Joachim  Remak 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  N  13  ’66  1050w 


MAY,  ARTHUR  J.  Vienna  in  the  age  of  Franz 
Josef.  154p  $2.75  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
914.36  Vienna — History  66-13414 

The  university  historian  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  “lays  out  the  geographic  and  socio¬ 
economic  pattern  of  the  city  at  [mid-nineteenth 
century]  and  then  charts  the  trends  up  to  World 
War  I.  Music  and  medicine  receive  the  greatest 
attention,  with  a  discussion  of  the  works  of 
Strauss  to  Schonberg  matched  by  an  analysis 
of  medical  advances  up  to  the  theories  of  Freud. 
Socio-economic  and  political  reforms  are  noted, 
v.'ith  special  attention  to  Christian  Socialism 
under  Lueger.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author’s  study  on  the  Hapsburg  Mon¬ 
archy  TBRD  1951]  ...  is  still  a  standard  work 
in  college  courses  in  the  area  and  period.  The 
style  [of  this  present  work]  is  charming  and 
tnore  adv'anced  students  of  Austria  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
the  hundreds  of  vignettes  of  Viennese  history 
the  author  makes  come  alive.  To  the  beginner, 
however,  the  book  will  not  be  of  any  particular 
value  and  may  not  even  be  understood.  May’s 
little  book  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study 
end  writing.” 

Choice  4:898  O  '67  130w 

“Within  150  pages  the  author  has  little  time 
to  analyze  trends,  only  time  to  point  them  out. 
The  volume  is  an  excellent  point  of  departure 
for  the  informed  layman.  Public  libraries  will 
probably  wish  to  consider.”  Roderick  Swartz 
Library  J  91:2334  My  1  ’66  120w 


MAY,  ROLLO. 

lemma.  221p 
Nostrand 


Psychology  and  the  human  di- 
$5.95;  college  ed  pa  $2.95  Van 


150  Psychology  66-30554 

This,  book  “deals  with  man’s  loss  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  identity  in  the  contemporary  world,  the 
sources  of  his  anxiety,  psychotherapy,  and  the 
ultimate  problem  of  the  paradox  involved  in 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  responsibility  In 
man’s  value  system.”  (Choice)  Much  of  the 
material  represents,  in  modified  form,  papers 
and  lectures  that  have  been  published  else¬ 
where. 


‘What  comes  through  once  again  is  May’s 
onen-mindedness,  optimism,  and  challenge  to 
the  behavioral  scientist  to  be  less  concerned 
with  becoming  a  ‘rigorous  scientist’  and  more 
concerned  with  the  real  human  problem — man’s 
challenge  to  maintain  an  ultimate,  unique  spir¬ 
itual  self-identity  with  full  self-responsibility 
in  an  environment  v/hlch  shapes  and  determines 
his  behavior  to  an  increasing  degree.  May’s 
style  makes  it  quite  readable  to  the  academic, 
and  the  intelligent  layman,  and  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  theologian.” 

Choice  4:646  S  ’67  220w 


“Dr.  May’s  The  Meaning  of  Anxiety  [BRD 
1950]  and  Man’s  Search  for  Himself  [BRD  1953] 
have  enjoyed  wide  readership  in  libraries.  This 
existential  discussion  of  the  dichotomy  between 
leason  and  emotion  and  the  resulting  isolation 
of  the  individual  should  achieve  a  similar  large 
audience.  .  .  .  Dr.  May  is  a  succinct,  positive, 
and  alert  thinker,  full  of  wit  and  able  to  convey 
difficult  concepts  with  ease.  .  .  .  For  all  librar¬ 
ies.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 


MAY,  WILLIAM  F.  A  catalogue  of  sins;  a  con¬ 
temporary  examination  of  Christian  consci¬ 
ence.  208p  $4.95  Holt 

241.3  Sin.  Christian  ethics  66-13494 

The  author,  currently  professor  of  religion 
at  Indiana  University,  discusses  “  ‘the  several 
sins  rather  than  .  .  .  the  sinfulness  of  man.’ 
’I'he  sins  are  discussed  in  relation  to  God’s 
edict  as  set  down  in  the  Bible,  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  sinner,  and  social  ethics.” 
(Library  J) 


“In  this  book  a  fast-rising  Christian  thinker 
Influenced  by  the  Niebuhrs  and  Paul  Ramsey 
(among  others)  reverts  to  the  enumeratlve  and 
talks  sense  as  he  deals  with  the  damage  that 
sins  can  effecL  The  work  has  an  old-fashioned 
format,  but  the  author  invests  it  with  new 
life.” 

Christian  Century  84:1071  Ag  23  ’67  60w 
“[May’s  approach]  attempts  to  avoid  the 
traps  of  sentimentalism,  moralism,  legalism,  and 
abstractionism.  Each  sm  is  explored  in  its  own 
terms,  its  structure,  its  scope,  its  guises,  its 
deadlines,  its  fecundity  and  its  appeal.  .  .  . 
May  concentrates  upon  the  dynamics  of  sin  in 
relation  to  man  and  not  in  direct  relation  to 
(jod.  .  , .  .  [He]  brings  vividly  to  life  wha,t 
theologians  have  referred  to  as  the  macula  in 
sin  but  which  they  never  developed  with  any 
seriousness.  May  insists  that  sin,  like  grace, 
makes  itself  present  in  existential  experience. 
What  it  does  to  man’s  concrete  individual  na¬ 
ture,  not  what  it  does  to  man’s  essential  nature, 
IS  his  over-riding  theme.  .  .  .  This  existential, 
problematic,  phenomenological  approach  would 
unquestionably  bring  insight  and  relevance  Into 
Roman  Catholic  Moral.  Theology.  .  .  .  May 

knows  theology  and  literature  and  combines 
both  of  them  with  the  talents  of  a  sensitive 
writer.”  T.  A.  Wassmer 

Commonweal  87:417  D  29  ’67  950w 
“[Professor  May]  a  contributing  editor  to 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  does  not  embrace  the 
puritanical  view  of  morals.  Therefore,  he  can 
speak  to  modern  young  adults  who  need  rea¬ 
sons  they  can  understand  and  accept.  Highly 
recommended  for  public  and  church  libraries 
E.  F.  Waterman 

Library  J  92:2580  J1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 


MAYER,  CHRISTIAN.  Capitulation.  See 

Amery.  C. 


MAYER,  DOROTHY  MOULTON.  The  great 
Louise  of  Savoy.  1476-1531.  Slip  pi 

ibu.i/D  i*  unlA 


B  or  92  Louise  de  Savoie,  Duchess  of 
AngoulOme  67-28567 


oiugrapny  or  ’n.ouise  or  Savoy,  mother 
of  Francis  I  of  France  [who  with]  her 

sister-in-law  and  childhood  playmate.  Mar- 
guepte  of  Austria,  met  at  Cambrai  and 
achieved  the  Ladies*  Peace,*  which  gave 
France  a  respite  from  battle.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


I^dy.  Mayer  has  given  us  a  lively  and 
lovely  picture  of  her  subject.  She  could  have 
made  more  of  Louise’s  family:  two  saints 
were  among  her  cousins,  and  her  father  killed 
two  of  his  mother’s  lovers  with  his  own  hand. 
The  horrors  of  war  are  well  shown.  .  .  [The 
does  not  nientlon  Louise’s  lovely  motto. 

Libns  et  Liberis,’  and  rather  neglects  her 
literary  and  artistic  aspects  to  vindicate  the 
political  and  the  oveHy  ‘ultra’  Catholic  She 
even  underplays  the  persecutions  of  the  era: 
among  the  heretics  Francis  I  burned  was  his 
own  son.  the  poet  Dollet.  Such  cavils  aside, 
this.  .IS  a  readable  and  generally  valid  re¬ 
habilitation  of  a  valiant  woman  who  loved 
wisely  and  well.”  Anne  Fremantle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  N  26  ‘67  650w 
“From  her  researches  in  France  [the  author] 
has  acquainted  herself  completely  what  the  im¬ 
mense  complexities  of  the  rivalries  between 
Francis  I  and  Charles  V,  the  longueurs  of  the 
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recurrent  Italian  wars,  and  the  intricacies  of 
European  diplomacy  and  political  intrigue  in 
Machiavelli's  age.  In  Ltliisl  biography  the  can¬ 
vas.  is  however,  too  crowded  with  people,  the 
characterization  often  too  simple  (doubtless  for 
lack  of  corroborative  detail),  to  bring  Eouise 
fully  to  life.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  some 
excellent  illustrations.” 

TLS  p47i  My  26  ’66  600w 


MAYER,  MARTIN.  The  lawyers.  586p  $8.95 

Harper 

340  Lawyers.  Law  as  a  profession  67-13688 
This  is  “a  reporter’s  effort  to  [describe]  .  .  . 
the  legal  profession  [from  the  criminal  courts 
to]  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  are  lawyers  of  all 
kinds — criminal  lawyers,  divorce  lawyers,  .  .  . 
patent  lawyers,  prosecutors,  judges,  law  school 
professors,  the  editors  of  the  law  reports  and 
services,  the  idealists  who  are  trying  .to  help 
the  poor.  Here,  too,  are  explanations,  historical 
and  contemporary,  of  some  of  the  law.  the^ 
practice,  and  how  it  got  to  be  the  way  it  is. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Parts  of  this  book  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Esquire,  Harper’s  Magazine,  .Uie 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Redbook  and  'i  V  guide. 
Index. 


"Mr.  Mayer,  experienced  reporter  cm  sucii 
topics  as  our  schools  [the  Schools,  BRD  1961], 
Wall  Street  [Wall  Street:  Men  and  Money,  BRH 
1955]  and  Madison  Avenue  [Madison  Avenue, 
USA.,  BRD  1958],  here  gives  the  layman  and 
average  reader  (or  slightly  above-average 
reader)  an  objective,  satisfactory  rundown  on 
one  of  the  most  important  professions  in  cur¬ 
rent  America.  .  .  .  The  entire  volume  is  highly 
seasoned  with  quotations  from  eminent,  authori¬ 
ties  (plus  some  run-of-the-mill  practitioners), 
all  of  which  are  illuminating,  some  humorous 
enough  to  lubricate  the  reader’s  way.  •  •  •  i  The] 
second  section  of  the  book  includes  ample  dis¬ 
cussion  of  suits  emanating  from  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents.  .  .  .  The  reader  obtains,  as  extra  divi¬ 
dend,  a  panoramic  view  of  the  way  our  society 
is  working  today.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  majority  of 
attorneys  who  might  glance  at  this  yolunie 
would  hardly  criticize  adversely  Mr.  Mayer  s 
fair  balanced  picture  of  them  and  their  profes- 
sion.”  W^  a  Archer^gg  ^  15  <67  ggOw 

Reviewed  by  RolandSawe^r^^itor  g  ^ 
660w 

Reviewed  by  D.  T.  Ba^elon  irrnw 

Commentary  44:102  D  67  1560w 

“lA  survey]  that  should  prove  significant  in 
evaluating  the  lawyer’s  role  in  American 
society.  Mr.  Mayer  .  .  .  brings  out  some  en¬ 
lightening  information  on  the  educational  prep¬ 
aration  of  lawyers  [for]  the  practice  of  ]aw. 

Although  [his]  style  is  at  Ml  times  popular, 
’  ’  '  it  is  a  debunking  one  that  results  in  a 
sort"  of  anti-lawyer  polemic.  Although  Mr. 
Maver  tries  to  be  fair,  he  is  often  so  irritated 
bv  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  facts  he 
has  unearthed  that  he  is  compelled  to  denigrate 
certain  qualities  of  lawyers.  .  .  .  [He]  inter¬ 
sperses  many  interesting  anecdote  in  his  study, 
as  well  as  some  choice  canards.  He  also  rnakes 
a  detailed  statistical  and  descriptive  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  legal  profession  that  lawyers  should 
consider  in  any  evaluation  of  their  profession. 

Recommended  for  law  libraries,  public  li- 

brines.  280W"' 

Eevlewed  by  A.,^5L  BlcM  ^ 

“iThel  author  of  this  big,,  booming,  buzzing 
confusion  of  a  book  about  the  men  who  prac¬ 
tice  law  in  the  United  States,  is  no  iawyer.  .  .  . 
He  is  no  editor,  either.  .  .  .  As  it.  stands  or 
father  as  it  reads— this  overly  ambitious  book 
Smms  to  be  almost  untouched  by  hunian 
hS  or  editors’  red  pencils.  The  book  is  a 
TTinssive  and  nearly  formless  monstrosity.  It  is 
a^^great  grab-bag  of  miscellaneous  items  and 
trifles  thit  have  something,  anything,  to  do 
with  law  and  lawyers:  quotations  from  lawyers 
Tnd  judges;  .  .  .  anecdotes,^  often  pointless  and 
nVnollv  far  too  long;  [and]  off-the-cuff  and 
sorrie%iat  arrogant  edhorializing  about  the 
wav  courts  .  .  ought  to  make  decisions.  .  .  . 
Yet  Mr.  Mayer’s  really  mortal  sm  is  his  utter 
disregard  of  continuity,  his  pogo-stick-like  in¬ 
coherence  from  chapter  to  chapter  und 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  a  quality  which 
defies  -her^n^.r^eview.^  Fred  Rowell 

New  Yorker  43:110  Ag  19  ’67  lOOw 
Newsweek  70:78  Ag  7  ’67  700w 


MAYER,  OTTO,  ed.  The  IXth  Olympic  winter 
games  at  Innsbruck,  1964.  See  International 
Olympic  committee 


MAYER-BROWNE,  ELISABETH.  The  best 
of  Viennese  cuisine  [Eng  title:  The  home 
book  of  Austrian  cookery].  256p  $3.95  Rand 
McNally 

641.5  Cookery,  Austrian  67-31934 

In  addition  to  recipes  for  soups,  entrees, 
vegetables,  meat,  fish  and  sweets,  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  list  of  Viennese  menus.  General  in¬ 
dex,  and  indexes  of  Austrian  recipes  and  Eng¬ 
lish  versions. 


‘‘[This  book]  will  offer  the  American  house¬ 
wife  little.  The  opening  section  is  a  hit-or-miss 
listing  of  ’Basic  Hints.’  .  .  .  Miss  Mayer-Browne 
does  not  give  recipe  yields:  offers  mainly  ap¬ 
proximate  baking  times  and  temperatures:  and 
to  further  complicate  matters,  she  advises  that 
the  housewife  use  ‘enough  flour  to  .make  a 
thick  mixture,’  or  a  ‘blob  of  jam.’  Too  much 
Viennese  taste  and  tradition  is  missing.  Not 
recommended  for  consideration  by  libraries.” 
D.  L.  Gustafson 

Library  J  92:2158  Je  1  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Je  4  ’67  80w 

“A  basic  knowledge  of  cookery  is  assumed 
but  the  instructions  are  at  times  too  brief. 
.  .  .  .  The  author  emphasizes  the  use  of  salads 
in  Austria  as  well  as  the  better  known  pas¬ 
tries.  .  .  .  The  recipes  are  suitable  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  housewife.” 

TLS  p989  N  4  ’65  80w 


MAYHEAD,  ROBIN.  John  Keats.  127p  $3.50;  pa 

$1.45  Cambridge 

821  Keats,  John  67-10780 

The  senior  lecturer  in  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ghana  is  concerned  in  this  study  with 
the  poems  and  letters  of  John  Keats.  This  is 
the  first  volume  of  the  series  "British  Authors: 
Introductory  Critical  Studies”  which  aims 
“to  go  straight  to  the  authors’  works;  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  directly  with  a  maximum  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  concrete  detail;  to  say  what  they  are 
and  what  they  do,  and  to  indicate  a  valuation. 
.  .  .  ‘Background’  study,  whether  biographical 
or  historical,  is  not  the  concern  of  the  series. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  approach  will  suit  .  .  .  the 
general  reader  .  .  .  and  the  student  who  would 
like  a  general  critical  study  .  .  .  [as  well  as] 
those  for  whom  English  is  a  foreign  language.” 
(Pref) 


‘‘‘[This  volume]  neither  makes  ‘the  results  of 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  last  thirty  years’ 
available  to  readers  nor  increases  the  reader’s 
‘understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  poems,’ 
as  the  preface  proposes.  Instead,  the  book  sim¬ 
plifies  the  poet’s  accomplishments  and  compli¬ 
cates  the  reader’s  problems.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
asserts  Keats’s  preoccupation  with  a  paradoxi¬ 
cal  response  to  beauty,  pleasure,  and  happi¬ 
ness;  but  his  supporting  development  neglects 
analysis  of  the  poet’s  diction  and  proposes  a 
doubtful  treatment  of  his  rhythms.  Lacking 
order  and  precision  of  expression  as  well  as 
critical  responsibility,  this  book  sets  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  standard  for  the  series  it  intro¬ 
duces.”  Walter  Waring 

Library  J  92:2576  J1  ’67  160w 

■‘[Mr.  Mayhead’s]  comprehensive  programme 
has  the  sensible  aim  of  cutting  out  the  com¬ 
mentators,  to  go  straight  to  the  author’s 
text.  In  this  inaugural  volume,  he  pursues 
that  aim  austerely  to  the  point  of  silencing  all 
other  sources,  references  and  bibliographical 
notes.  .  .  .  Where,  in  the  course  of  his  general 
and  constructive  exposition,  Mr.  Mayhead  jars 
by  some  unusual  reading,  this  is  exactly  what 
he  promised — a  private  understanding  without 
middleman  between  himself  and  Keats.  ...  [In 
spite  of]  differences  of  opinion.  Mr.  Mayhead’s 
arguments  are  in  the  main  both  sound  and 
helpful.  He  excels  when  illustrating  Keats  s 
language  felicities,  his  manner  of  conveying 
sense  through  sound  and  tempo,  and  the  com¬ 
plex  relationship  between  speech  rhythm  and 
metrical  structure.  .  .  .  The  foreign  language 
student  will  not  readily  discern  these  subtleties 
without  the  sort  of  guidance  given  here.” 

TLS  p801  S  7  ’67  700w 
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MAYHEW,  DAVID  R.  Party  loyalty  among 
congressmen;  the  difference  between  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans,  1947-1962.  Iii9p  $4.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

329  U.S. — Politics  and  government— 1945- 
1963.  Politics,  Practical  66-21341 

The  author  analyzes  “House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  party  voting  patterns  on  matters  perialn- 
Ing  to  farm,  city,  labor,  and  Western  inter¬ 
ests."  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Keech 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1137  D  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  E.  E.  Schattschneider 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:158  J1  ’67  450w 

“While  his  chief  reliance  is  on  statistical 
analysis  of  congressional  roll-calls,  [Mayhewl 
has  a  simple  but  imaginative  point  which  he 
hammers  home  persuasively  and  well.  There  are 
from  time  to  time  a  fair  number  of  Republican 
congressmen  who  represent  constituencies  con¬ 
taining  substantial  numbers  of  fanners  or  city- 
dwellers  or  industrial  workers.  Others  come 
from  Western  districts  hungry  for  expensive 
power  and  reclamation  projects.  Mr.  Mayhew 
demonstrates,  via  an  examination  of  hundreds 
of_  roll-calls,  how  these  hapless  lawmakers  are 
blithely  pole-axed  by  their  Republican  col¬ 
leagues.”  Andrew  Hacker 

Book  Week  pl7  Mr  5  ’67  700w 

“Professional  students  of  Congress  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  will  find  some  nuggets  to  interest 
them  in  this  workmanlike  analysis.  .  .  .  But  the 
book,  recently  a  Harvard  dissertation,  is  of 
only  middling  importance  for  an  undergraduate 
collection.  Good  notes  .  .  .  mediocre  bibliogra¬ 
phy.” 

Choice  3:1182  P  ’67  70w 

“What  does  [Mayhew]  find? —  .  .  .  [that] 
the  Democrats  were  better  at  logrolling,  at 
accommodating  the  four  interest  blocs,  than  the 
Republicans.  This  is  a  small  gem  for  a  setting 
the  size  of  a  book,  but  there  is  value  in  the 
setting  itself.  Mayhew  raises  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
parties  in  Congress.  Moreover,  in  the  large 
amount  of  statistical  material  deployed  through¬ 
out  the  volume,  there  is  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  postwar  congressional  activities  As  for 
method,  this  study  shows  the  desirability  for 
historians  to  use  statistics  more  often  in  test¬ 
ing  generalization.  But  the  work  is  also  an 
example  of  the  trickiness  of  statistical  analy¬ 
sis.  D.  R.  McCoy 

J  Am  Hist  54:196  Je  ’67  400w 

“[A]  competent  study.  .  .  .  Mr.  Mayhew 
draws  some  interesting  conclusions  about  the 
two  parties  and  the  fate  of  postwar  domestic 
legislation.  Political  scientists  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  m  this  book  because  of  its  original  re¬ 
search.  For  large  subject  collections.”  David 
Cooley 

Library  J  91:4964  O  15  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  Duncan  MacRae 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:457  S  ’67  750w 


Earthfasts.  154p  $3.50:  lib 

bdg  $3.46  Dutton 

67-16464 


Based  on  a  local  legend  and  set  in  the  Dales 
district  of  Yorkshire,  this  story  tells  of  “a 
drummer  boy,  Nellie  Jack  John  [who]  emerges 
from  the  soil  before  the  eyes  of  David  and 
Keith.  He  has  been  on  a  treasure-hunt  which 
has  brought  him  abruptly  into  an  age  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  beyond  his  own.  And  by  his  coming, 
and  through  the  cold -flamed  candle  that  he 
carries,  the  world  is  changed  for  the  two  bovs 
They  have  moved  on  from  childhood.  wHen 
they  stared  at  what  they  sought  on  either  side, 
to  find  themselves  facing  ‘the  threatening  edge 
of  the  world,  a  wall  that  should  not  be  looked 
at.  It  IS  David  who  Insists  on  utilizing  the  cold 
flame  to  show  him  mysteries.”  (TLS)  “Grades 
eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  is]  for  more  sophisticated  voting 
people,  those  who  can  appreciate  .  Tolkien’=! 
The  Hobbit  IBRD  1938]  and  The  Fellowship 
of  the  Ring  [BRD  1954,  1955.  1956].  [It  is]  a 
rare  and  remarkable  book  in  which  William 
Mavne  poses  a  chilling  question:  what  would 
It  be  like  if  something  went  wrong  with  the 
time  dimen.sion  and  ‘the  time  that  slept’  were 
disturbed?  He  .  .  .  emphasizes  the  Inevitable 
heartbreak  .  .  .  and  terror  of  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe.  .  The  narrative,  rooted  in  the  home¬ 
ly  details  of  everyday  life,  develops  with  econ¬ 


omy  and  clarity  through  the  conversation  and 
thoughts  of  the  two  friends.  .  .  .  Even  the 
drummer  boy’s  broad  dialect,  sprinkled  with 
wonderful  ancient  words  .  .  .  becomes  under¬ 
standable  when  David  and  Keith  puzzle  out 
the  general  meaning  for  us.  Only  when  the 
boys  are  parted  ...  is  the  inner  consistency 
weakened.  We  wonder  why  aid  came  to  Keith 
which  had  failed  to  come  to  David  from  those 
whom  Nellie  Jack  John  had  awakened.”  M.  S. 
Libby 


Book  Week  p32  (spring 
sue)  My  7  ’67  600w  [YA] 


children's 


Is- 


‘[This  is]  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
work  for  children  published  so  far  this  year.” 
Margery  Fisher 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
60w 


Horn  Bk  43:343  Je  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Thomson 

Library  J  92:1750  Ap  15  ’67  240w 

“Eai-thfasts  is  another  of  [Mayne’sl  uncanny, 
unmistakable  fantasies.  .  .  .  You  either  sur¬ 
render  to  Mayne’s  spell  or  impatiently  don’t. 
Myself,  I  admire  so  many  of  his  talents  singly — 
his  poet’s  eye  and  ear;  his  word-magic,  his  evo¬ 
cation  of  atmosphere,  but  I  cannot  make  the 
surrender,  and  feel  sure  that  at  no  age  could 
I  have  done  so.”  Geoffrey  Trease 

New  Statesman  72:788  N  11  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Ivan  Sandrof 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  14  ’67  280w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:57  My  13  ’67  IlOw 

“This  interesting  and  disturbing  novel  raises 
some,  hard  questions  in  the  mind  of  one  re¬ 
viewing  it  as  a  children’s  book.  The  super¬ 
natural  events  are  very  different  from  the  mild 
magic  of  earlier  novels.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  happenings  which  are  unbelievable,  yet 
true  because  they  totally  disrupt  the  lives  of  the 
characters.  The  treatment  of  friendship  also  is 
on  a  deeper  level.  .  .  .  Throughout,  David  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  what  is  happening  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  explanation.  He  cannot  do  it.  All  he  can 
do  in  the  end  is  to  record  the  extraordinary 
events  released  from  the  past.  .  .  .  Such  specu¬ 
lations  have  often  been  indulged  in  by  children's 
writers  but  few  have  admitted  fully  the  fear 
that  such  events  would  give  rise  to.  and  this 
is  a  ven^  frightening  book.  It  is  also,  on  the 
hurnan  level,  a  moving  one.  .  .  .  Two-thirds 
of  the  way  through  .  .  the  novel  falls  to  pieces. 
The  supernatural  element  becomes  a  congested 
J  tragic  situation 

which  dominated  the  climax  is  resolved  by 
merely ,  bringing  back  the  status  quo,  a  most 
unconvincing  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  ” 
TLS  plOSO  N  24  ’66  2000w 


ivi AY NE,  WILLIAM.  The  old  Zion;  11.  by  Mar¬ 
gery  Gill.  64p  $3.95  Dutton 

.  67-1294 

.  The  scene  is  the  South  Sea  islands,  the  plot 
concerned  with  the  moving  of  the  old  chui'ch 
Zion  to  make  way  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
people  of  the  island  cooperate  to 
rnoye  it  themselves,  with  the  little  boy  Beni 

cmlrFh  °hPU*'®  roof  giving  them  signals  on  the 
chuich  bell.  .  .  .  Grades  three  to  four.”  (Li- 
Drfl.ry  J ) 


UY  u-oTuieo 


(spring  children’s 


Book  “We~e“k"  p36'' 
issue)  My  7  ’67  220w 

llC^ristian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  ’67 

Horn  Bk  43:207  Ap  ’67  220w 

Ti*®  writing  is  strong  in  creating  the  nennle 
their  Philosophy"  way  o^  hfl 
nriu  J^.^itiQdships  with  each  other,  their  speech 
bni  Su  they  always  follow  bIAi’s  ?deas 

twFY-K  creciit.  This  is  a  good  book  for 

those  libraries  which  collect  all  of  Mavne  bnf- 
It  IS  doubtful  that  the  story  line  iJ  tfrbnA 
enough  to  hold  most  readers.’’  Anne  Izard  ^ 
Library  J  92:1318  Mr  15  ’67  itow 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Trease 

New  Statesman  72:708  N  11  ’06  40w 

.hook  is  in  the  author’s]  verv  bp'=it 
v  eil!’  original,  funny,  and  written  in  a  decentivIfA 
manner,  yet  with  Avtry  word  as 
carefully  chosen  as  a  child’s  hoard  of  pebbles 
TLS  plOSO  N  24  '66  40w 
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MAZER,  BILL.  The  sports  answer  book;  Bill 
Mazer’s  Challenge  round;  drawings  by  Bruce 
Stark.  320p  $3.35;  lib  bdg  $3.99  Grosset 
796  Sports  66-20650 

This  is  a  question  and  answer  book  culled 
from  the  sportscaster’s  radio  program  “Chal¬ 
lenge  Round.  ’ 


‘‘[Mazer  answers  questions]  with  gusto,  anec¬ 
dote  and  derailed  information.  'Ll«3  more  pop¬ 
ular  sports — baseball,  basketball,  football,  etc. — 
get  tne  most  attention,  whicli  is  as  it  should 
be;  and  there  are  amusing  sports  cartoons.’’ 
Eliot  Fremont- Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p54  N  6  ’66  60w 


“Lively  writing  and  amusing  cartoons  keep 
the  game  moving,  but  the  wise-iguy  chapter 
titles  and  the  lack  of  an  index  make  it  hard  to 
find  your  favorite  sport  in  all  the  excitement.’’ 
D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:61  My  20  ’67  40w 


MAZLISH,  BRUCE.  The  riddle  of  history;  the 
great  speculators  from  Vico  to  Freud.  484p 
school  ed  $S  Harper 

901  History — Philosophy  66-12559 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Jerome  Mazzaro’a  first  volume  of  verse 
utilizes  what  is  by  now  a  settled  convention 
in  American  poetry:  the  presentation,  in  woe¬ 
ful  fiashes,  of  painful  scenes  preferably  from 
the  life  of  the  poet's  parents — scenes  which 
tend  to  terminate  in  psychiatric  wards.  .  .  . 
But  the  fact  that  his  subject  matter  and  ap¬ 
proach  are  by  now  almost  clichds  should  not 
hinder  us  from  appreciating  Mazzaro’s  abilities. 
.  .  .  ‘Brother  to  Mars’  presents  a  formal,  re¬ 
strained  elegy,  without  the  cute  autobiograph¬ 
ical  tricks  and  synthetic  shocks  in  which  his 
tradition  revels.  The  elegy  is  dignified,  ele¬ 
gant,  meaningful  and  manly.  Jerome  Mazzaro 
Is  a  poet  who  should  be  recognized  outside  the 
school  from  which  he  derives.”  Joseph  Bennett 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Ja  8  ’67  480w 
“Quiet  competence  marks  Mazzaro’s  poetry. 
Rhyme  works  unobtrusively:  meter  Imposes 
order  without  calling  attention  to  itself.  Maz- 
zaro's  poems  frequently  deal  with  ordinary 
events,  but  even  the  more  momentous  occur¬ 
rences  of  war  and  death  have  a  concrete  sim¬ 
plicity  and  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  ob¬ 
vious  poetic  ornament.  If  the  poetry  fails  to 
shake  the  emotions  or  startle  the  imagination, 
it  has  the  virtue  of  revealing  a  sensitive  man 
expressing  his  feelings  honestly  and  con¬ 
vincingly.”  R..  D.  Speclor 

Sat  R  50:39  F  11  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Iggers 

Am  Hist  R  72:928  Ap  ’67  480w 
Choice  3:1061  Ja  ’67  160w 
TLS  0223  Mr  16  ’67  1160w 


MAZZARINO,  SANTO.  The  end  of  the  ancient 
world;  tr.  from  the  Italian  by  George  Holmes. 
I98p  $4.95  Knopf 

913.37  Rome — History — Empire,  30  B.C. — 
476A.D.  Rome — Civilization  66-23232 

“The  aim  of  this  book  Is  ...  to  describe  the 
history  of  the  ideas  of  ‘decadence’  and  the 
'death  of  Rome’  as  they  were  understood  and 
transformed  from  the  second  century  B.C.  to 
our  own  times:  .  .  .  [and]  to  give  a  modern  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  world 
through  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  various 
solutions  and  hypotheses.”  (Pref)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index.  Published  originally  as 
La  Fine  del  Mondo  Antico. 


“A  series  of  almost  independent  critical  es¬ 
says  dealing  with  other  people’s  discussions  of 
the  end  of  the  ancient  world.  It  starts  surpris¬ 
ingly  early  with  discussions  of  the  Etruscans 
and  of  Cicero  and  their  ideas  of  the  decadence 
of  civilization.  It  continues  through  the  end 
of  ancient  society  and  notices  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  but  forgotten  scholars.  Its  chief  utility 
would  be  as  parallel  reading  for  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  course  in  ancient  history.  The  bibliography 
is  distinctly  brief.” 

Choice  4:734  S  ’67  IlOw 

Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ’66  30w 


‘■[This  book]  focuses  upon  the  idea  of  deca¬ 
dence  or  internal  decay,  which  romantic  his¬ 
torians  in  particular  have  cited  as  a  primary 
cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  state. 
Mazzarino  to  some  extent  challenges  this  view. 

.  .  He  admits,  however,  that  there  was  a  po¬ 
litical  and  social  crisis  brought  about  by  intense 
public  opposition  to  the  bureaucracy  that  was 
then  administering  the  empire.  This  crisis,  Maz- 
zarino  contends,  so  exhausted  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  The  book  offers 
little  that  is  fresh  or  original,  and  in  transla- 
t’on  at  least  makes  rather  dull  reading.”  W.  J. 
Roscelli 

Library  J  91:3940  S  1  ’66  180w 


MAZZARO,  JEROME.  Changing  the  windows. 
64p  $4  Ohio  unlv.  press 
811  66-21764 

An  associate  professor  of  English  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  presents 
a  book  of  poems,  many  of  which  first  appeared 
In  Accent,  The  Mad  River  Review.  The  South¬ 
ern  Poetry  Review  and  other  publications. 


“Mazzaro  thoughtfully  observes  people  and 
himself  in  relation  to  them.  One  of  the  central 
themes  of  this  young  poet  is  simply  that  views 
of  life  change.  .  .  .  But  Mazzaro’s  voice  is 
uneven.  At  his  worst,  his  points  are  prosaic. 
.  .  .  At  his  best,  he  is  a  lyric  poet.  .  .  .  Not 
necessary.”  ^  „ 

Choice  4:423  Je  ’67  130w 


MEAD,  G.  R.  S.  Apollonius  of  Tyana;  the  phi¬ 
losopher-reformer  of  the  first  century  A.D; 
foreword  by  Leslie  Shepard.  168p  $5  Unlv. 
bks. 

180  Apollonius  of  Tyana  66-13384 

The  author,  a  “member  of  the  British  Theoso- 
phlcal  Society,  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  legend  in  an  essay  on  Apollonius  writ¬ 
ten  in  1902  and  here  reissued  in  a  new  edition.” 
(Choice) 


“[The  author’s]  recurring  picture  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  is  of  a  philosopher  who  teaches  that  it 
is  not  what  one  believes  but  how  he  lives  that 
is  important.  Whether  this  is  ail  that  was  im¬ 
portant  to  Apollonius  and  whether,  as  Shepard 
suggests  in  his  foreword  to  the  new  edition, 
this  insight  was  gained  from  Apollonius’  con¬ 
tact  with  Indian  philosophers  are  highly  ques¬ 
tionable.” 

Choice  3:1137  F  ’67  190w 
“Both  the  writer  of  the  foreword  and  the  au¬ 
thor  are  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  little 
known  about  the  subject’s  life  or  teaching. 
This  factor,  however,  does  little  to  deter  either 
from  speculation  at  length  on  Apollonius’  im¬ 
portance,  travel,  contacts  and  supposed  mis¬ 
sion.  In  essence,  this  book  makes  a  few  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  the  religious  life  of  non- 
Christians  In  the  first  century  A.D.  and  leaves 
the  rest  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  Anyone 
wishing  to  know  something  about  this  period 
or  the  relationship  between  the  Greek  mystery 
cults  and  Christianity  is  advised  to  consult 
[Greek  Myths  and  Christian  Mystery,  BRD 
19631  by  Hugo  Rahner.  .  .  .  Not  recommended 
for  purcha.se.”  W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  91:952  F  15  ’66  150w 


MEAD,  W.  R.  Winter  in  Finland:  a  study  in 
human  geography,  by  W.  R.  Mead  and  Helmer 
Smeds.  144p  pi  maps  $7  Praeger 
551.59  Finland — Climate.  Finland — Civiliza¬ 
tion  67-27404 

This  book  “looks  at  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  winter  and  considers  the  means  by 
which  people  seek  refuge  from  ice  and  snow, 
mount  assault  upon  them,  and  contrive  to 
enjoy  them.  .  .  .  The  development  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Finland's  icebreaker  fleet  are  discussed. 
.  .  .  The  obstruction  of  snow  poses  other  prob¬ 
lems.  So  does  the  provision  of  adequate  heating 
and  lighting  In  a  high-latitude  land,  with  short 
winter  days  and  with  limited  domestic  supplies 
of  power.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  ways  winter 
affects  man’s  social  life  and  seasonal  rhythms 
are  also  considered.  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index. 


“This  most  unusual  book  in  which  the  au¬ 
thors  concern  themselves  with  one  season  in 
one  country  will  interest  their  fellow  geog¬ 
raphers  and  scholars.  .  .  .  They  give  up-to-date 
statistics,  for  the  most  part,  and  include  many 
useful  maps  and  graphs.  ...  [In  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy]  however,  most  titles  are  in  languages 
other  than  English  .  .  .  because  of  the  com¬ 
plete  coverage  given  the  subject.  This  book  Is 
not  only  instructive  but  also  well  written  and 
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well  illustrated.  Large  public  libraries  will  find 
it  appealing-  to  general  readers;  research  li¬ 
braries  will  value  a  book  on  such  an  unusual 
subject.”  L.  A.  Garloch 

Library  J  92:4018  N  1  ’67  130w 
‘‘Probably  most  English  readers  will  find  the 
substance  of  [this  book]  engrossing.  There  is 
the  backward  glance  to  Olaus  Magnus  and 
other  travellers  ,  .  .  and  then  we  are  briefly 
instructed  in  the  extensive  winter  vocabulary 
of  the  Finnish  tongue.  .  .  .  Winter  affects  every¬ 
thing:  architecture,  social  life,  town  planning, 
transport,  trade,  agriculture,  forestry,  health, 
animals,  the  corporate  will  and  individual 
spirit.  .  .  .  For  all  its  documentation  and  chilly 
statistics,  [this  book]  is  entertainingly  and 
warmly  written;  and  .  .  .  provides  pleasant 
as  well  as  instructive  reading.” 

TLS  p359  Ap  27  ‘67  500w 


MEAD,  WALTER  J.  Competition  and  oligop¬ 
sony  in  the  Douglas  fir  lumber  industry.  276p 
36  LJniv.  of  Calif,  press 
338.9  Competition.  Lumber  and  lumbering. 
Monopolies  66-22704 

This  study  is  concerned  with  “the  relation¬ 
ship  between  structure  of  an  industry,  the  be¬ 
havior  (conduct)  of  firms  in  it,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  results.  Accordingly,  competition  in 
the  Douglas  fir  lumber  industry  is  analyzed  as 
a  case  study.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with 
competition  among  producers  of  lumber,  but 
also  with  competition  among  buyers  of  public 
timber  resources.  Hypotheses  designed  to  test 
relationships  between  structure,  behavior,  and 
performance  are  drawn  from  economic  theory. 
The  findings  from  the  study  are  expected  to  have 
public  policy  implications,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  public  timber.”  (Introd) 
Index. 


“While  the  title  of  this  book  refers  to  the 
Douglas  Fir  Lumber  industry,  shown  to  be  a 
subset  of  the  national  market  for  softwood 
lumber,  the  most  original  and  useful  analysis 
deals  with  the  local  oligopsonies  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  timber  from  federal  lands.  .  .  .  There 
emerges  a  fascinating  and  instructive  moving 
picture  of  an  oligopsonistic  market  in  opera¬ 
tion.  the  results  of  which  are  tested  by  regres¬ 
sion  analysis.  A  statistically  significant  negative 
relationship  is  found  between  the  ratio  of  the 
sale  price  to  the  government’s  appraisal  price 
and  each  of  the  following  independent  vari¬ 
ables:  the  absolute  size  of  bidders,  the  number 
of  bidders,  and  the  size  of  the  block  of  timber 
up  for  sale.  .  .  .  This  study  not  merely  tests 
theories  of  behavior  of  a  few-buyer  market 
but  also  points  out  defects  in  public  policy  and 
in  the  decisions  made  in  its  application.”  R.  B. 
Heflebower 

Am  Econ  R  57:975  S  ’67  1050w 
“As  another  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
market  or  industry  studies,  this  book  evaluates 
the  structural,  behavioral,  and  performance 
characteristics  in  the  timber  market.  Old  analy¬ 
tical  friends  appear:  elasticity,  competition, 
suspected  collusion  in  bidding,  concentration, 
turnover  of  firms,  among  others.  Two  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  aspects  of  this  study  are  (1)  the 
fact  that  timber  is  a  standard  example  in  capital 
theory  discussions:  and  (2)  the  presentation 
pf  an  actual  example  of  oligopsony.  Useful  in 
industrial  organization  and  other  microeco¬ 
nomic  courses  as  an  industry  study.  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  4:726  S  ’67  120w 


MEADOW.  CHARLES  T.  The  analysis  of  In- 
fprmation  systems:  a  programmer’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  information  retrieval.  301p  $11.50 

Wiley 

029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems.  Libraries — Automation  66-28760 

“A  mathematician  and  a  programmer  for 
IBM,  [the  author]  .  .  .  stresses  information 
retrieval  as  a  communication  process  lan¬ 
guages  for  retrieval,  indexing  for  retrieval,  or¬ 
ganization  of  records  and  files,  and  processing 
files  and  file  sets.”  (Choice)  Glossary  Index 


Language  in  general  is  an  important  aspect, 
but  attention  is  concentrated  particularly  on 
computer  language.  In  a  sense  the  book  is  a 
textbook  for  programmers:  as  such,  it  has  ex¬ 
ercises  at  chapter  ends  for  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operations  discussed  and  illustrated. 
The  writing  style  is  appropriate  to  the  in¬ 


tended  uses — clear  and  readable,  with  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  helpful  examples  to  illustrate  ap¬ 
plication  of  stated  principles.  Information  about 
information  is  well  arranged,  with  much  to  aid 
workers  in  systems  so  small  that  manual  opera¬ 
tion  is  more  effective  and  economical  than  com¬ 
puterization.  Indexing  is  sketchy,  authors  cited 
in  references  are  not  indexed  at  all.” 

Choice  4:869  O  ‘67  150w 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a 
handbook  concerned  with  the  automation  or 
mechanization  of  general  library  procedures, 
but  one  concerned  rather  with  the  creation  and 
retrieval  of  index  records.  .  .  .  Meadow  man¬ 
ages  to  blend  theory  with  practical  techniques, 
in  the  central  section  especially,  without  par¬ 
ticularizing  in  favor  of  the  components  of  any 
one  manufacturer.  The  illustrations  and  ex¬ 
amples  are  clear,  familiar  but  unhackneyed. 
They  suffer  (in  library  applications)  by  being 
usually  nonbibliographic  in  nature.  But  like  the 
text  itself,  they  are  generalizable  and  will  serve 
adequately  to  orient  the  programmer  who  goes 
from  this  book  to  the  design  of  (for  example) 
a  computer-based  current-awareness  citation 
service.  .  .  .  [This]  orderly  presentation  could 
be  reviewed  with  profit  by  those  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  automated  or  partly 
automated  Information  systems.  It  is  certainly 
recommended  to  those  contemplating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  staffing  of  such  systems.  It  is 
usefully  designed  as  a  text,  and  can  serve  as 
sucji  in  appropriate  library  school  classes.  In 
view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  technology 
of  information  handling,  it  is  recommended  also 
for  larger  general  collections.”  A.  J.  Goldwyn 

Library  J  92:2541  J1  ’67  700w 


MECHAM,  J.  LLOYD.  Church  and  state  In 
Latin  America:  a  history  of  politico-ec¬ 
clesiastical  relations,  rev  ed  465p  $8.50  Univ. 
of  N.C.  press 

261.7  Church  and  state  in  Latin  America. 

Catholic  Church  in  Latin  America  66-16511 

.The  original  edition  of  this  book  was  re¬ 
viewed  m  BRD  1934.  This  volume  “presents  the 
historical  evolution  of  governmental  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  all  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present  day.  Discussions  of  post-1934 
events  have  been  added  to  each  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  .  devoted  to  individual  countries.  The  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged 
to  take  account  of  changes  in  Church- State 
relations  and  the  status  of  religious  practice 
in  Latin  America.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Helguera 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:550  Je  ’67  700w 

“Still  the  basic  scholarly  work  on  the  history 
of  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  state  in  Latin  America.  ...  In  the  current 
edition  83  pages  of  text  are  new.  almost  all  of 
the  new  material  dealing,  in  reasonably  ac¬ 
ceptable  fashion,  with  the  period  from  about 
1930  to  the  present.  For  the  years  before  1930 
only  an  insignificant  amount  of  new  material, 
based  on  recent  scholarship,  has  been  added.  To 
keep  down  the  length  of  the  book  deletions  .  .  . 
have  been  made  here  and  there  from  every 
chapter  of  the  original  work,  most  extensively 
from  those  on  Mexico.  The  lengthy  annotated 
bibliography  has  been  updated.” 

Choice  3:950  D  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  M.  N.  Gerassi 

Nation  204:26  Ja  2  ’67  20w 

“If  the  conclusions  and  analyses  [of  this 
classic  study]  seem  to  lack  the  impact  they 
once  conveyed,  it  is  in  part  because  .  .  .  they 
have  come  to  be  familiar  to  and  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  students  of  the  Latin  American 
scene.  .  .  Mecham’s  interpretations  of  issues 
that  have  long  been  bombastically  debated  are 
universally  free  from  bias.  .  .  In  the  new 
edition,  treatment  of  post-1934  events  has  been 
added  to  each  of  those  chapters  dealing  with 
specific  countries  or  areas,  and  the  concluding 
chapter,  a  penetrating  summation  of  preceding 
material,  has  been  substantially  rewritten.  The 
bibliography  has  been  considerably  revised  so 
as  to  include  recent  works.  The  findings  of 
newer  publications,  however,  are  not  alwavs  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  text.  In  updating,  .  .  . 
there  are  times  when  Mecham  .  .  .  does  not 
refer  as  consistently  as  might  have  been  desired 
to  Spanish-language  sources.  .  .  .  [But]  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  should  be  happy  that  the 
worii  .  IS  once  again  readily  available.” 
F.  B.  Pike 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:503  S  ’67  380w 
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MEDAWAR,  P.  B.  The  art  of  the  soluble.  160p 
$4.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

501  Science — Philosophy  [G7-83875] 

This  “book  is  a  collection  of  eight  essays 
and  reviews,  ali  of  which  have  been  previously 
published,  though  in  one  case,  that  ol  an  essay 
on  Hypothesis  and  Imagination  which  is  des¬ 
tined  for  a  forthcoming  volume  ...  on  the 
philosophy  of  Karl  Popper,  the  original  version 
has  been  expanded.  For  the  rest,^  there  is  one 
other  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  science  in 
general,  there  are  two  .  .  .  reviews  [of  Teilhard 
de  Chardin’s  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  BRD 
lyfiO  and  Arthur  Koestler’s  The  Art  of  Creation. 
BRD  1964],  and  the  four  remaining  essays  are 
concerned,  broadly  speaking,  with  the  history 
of  biology.”  (New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  Ernest  Nogel 

Encounter  29:68  S  '67  1850w 
“[Professor  Medawar]  is  one  of  the  few  out¬ 
standing  scientists  who  has  time  for  philosophy 
and  an  informed  appreciation  of  what  it  can 
and  cannot  contribute  to  the  illumination  of 
science.  .  .  .  The  essays  are  mostly  short,  .  .  . 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  them.  They  are  also 
very  readable.  .  .  .  The  attack  on  TeUhard 
de  Chardin  is  quite  devastating.  .  .  .  Towards 
Koestler  Professor  Medawar  is  a  little  more 
friendly,  though  understandably  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  author  whose  letter  of  protest  is 
included  in  this  book,  along  with  Professor 
Medawar’s  rejoinder.  .  .  .  [In]  an  essay  en¬ 
titled,  A  Biological  Retrospect,  .  .  .  Professor 
Medawar  traces  the  development  of  biological 
ideas  during  the  last  25  to  30  years.  .  .  .  The 
ordinary  reader  may  .  .  .  have  some  difficulty 
with  [this]  because  it  is  so  highly  compressed.” 
A.  J.  Aye- 

New  Statesman  73:227  F  17  ’67  1250w 
“[Medawar’s]  prose  is  as  sharp  and  as  witty 
as  that  of  any  scientist  writing  in  English  to¬ 
day.  As  one  reads  this  collection  of  occasional 
pieces.  .  .  .  one  may  also  be  tempted  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with  T.  H.  Huxley,  since  Medawar 
has  a  great  gift  for  explaining  biology  to  lay¬ 
men,  he  has  taken  pains  to  study  philosophy 
and  its  history,  and  is  winningly  savage  in 
dealing  with  theological  and  literary  silliness 
about  science.  .  .  .  [He  is]  interested  in  trying 
to  answer  the  question:  ‘What  kind  of  act  of 
reasoning  leads  to  scientific  discovery  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  understanding?’  and  in 
analyzing  certain  concepts  and  theories  of  his 
own  science,  biology.  I  am  bound  to  report, 
however,  that  in  dealing  with  the  more  general 
question  Medawar  is  much  less  original  and 
certainly  less  impressive  than  he  is  when  dis¬ 
coursing  about  biology  itself.”  Morton  White 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:16  O  26  ’67  2400w 
“As  the  author  notes,  this  miscellany  is  re¬ 
currently  concerned  with  the  nature  of  science 
and  of  scientists,  but  there  is  little  unity 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  diverse  bits  are  all 
products  of  the  same  mind — a  brilliant  one, 
whose  least  products  can  never  be  called  trivia. 
An  even  more  recurrent  theme  is  that  of 
Medawar’s  dislikes,  so  outspokenly  attacked  as 
to  he  diverting  even  for  those  who  do  not  share 
them.  .  .  .  Medawar’s  somewhat  cryptic  title 
comes  from  his  review  of  Koestler,  in  which  he 
refers  to  scientific  research,  a  practical-minded 
affair,  as  the  art  of  the  soluble.”  G.  G.  Simp¬ 
son 

Science  158:246  O  13  ’67  800w 
TUS  p401  My  11  ’67  1150w 


MEEHAN,  THOMAS.  Yma,  Ava:  Tma,  Abba: 
Yma,  Oona:  Yma,  Ida;  Yma,  Aga  .  .  .  and 
others.  IGOp  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 


817  67-25378 

In  “Yma  Dream,”  from  which  the  title  is 
taken,  Meehan  ponders  what  might  happen  if 
he  had  to  introduce  Yma  Sumac  to  “Ava 
Gardner,  Abba  Eban,  Oona  O’Neill  Chaplin,  Ida 
Lupino,  Aga  Khan.  .  .  .  [He  also  gives]  a 
parody  of  Saul  Bellow’s  ‘Herzog,’  of  Graham 
Greene’s  ‘Burnt-Out  Case,’  of  Mary  McCarthy 
[and]  Thomas  Costain  .  .  .  [and]  takes  two 
shots  at  Christmas  frenzy  [among  other  sub¬ 
jects].”  (Best  Sell)  Most  of  these  pieces  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 


“[Meehan]  proves  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
Imagination  and  wit.  with  a  talent  for  parody 
and  a  gentle  form  of  satire  ...  [in]  this,  col¬ 
lection  of  29  pieces,  most  of  them  genuinely 
funny  .  Some  of  these  pieces  would  make 
good  material  for  a  stand-up  comic’s  routine.” 

Best  Sell  27:299  N  1  ’67  210w 
“Objects  of  Mr.  Meehan’s  humor  .  .  .  are  the 
attitudes,  concerns,  and  preferred  literature  of 
the  cosmopolitan  New  Yorker.  He  Jabs  at  the 


New  York  Times,  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Book- 
of-the-Month.  Santa  Claus,  Red  China  and  her 
watchers,  Richard  Nixon,  and  a  whole  miscel¬ 
lany  of  others.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Meehan  creates  in  setting  up 
his  parodies  are  too  often  more  clever  than  his 
solutions.  Fossibly  his  treatises  are  just  too 
short  to  reach  full  development.”  L.  R.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p23  D  7  ’67 
460w 

“As  occasional  entries  in  The  New  Yorker, 
these  sometimes  clever  and  amusing  little 
essays  would  be  quite  successlul.  Most  of  them 
are  satlilcal  thrusts  at  motion  pictures  and 
standard  works  of  literature,  and  Mr.  Meehan 
shows  a  certain  adeptness  at  capturing  the  style 
and  liavor  of  these  conversation  pieces  in  our 
Great  Society.  ...  In  book  form,  however,  most 
of  this  will  leave  the  readers’  appetites  quickly 
satisfied — indeed,  sated.  This  reviewer’s  crystal 
ball  forecasts:  New  York,  si;  Boondocks,  no.” 
C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:3422  O  1  ’67  210w 


MEEKS,  CARROLL  L.  V.  Italian  architecture, 
1750-1914.  546p  11  $25  Yale  univ.  press 

720.946  Architecture,  Italian.  Church  archi¬ 
tecture  65-22334 

The  author  of  The  Railroad  Station;  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  history,  (BRD  1957)  “described  this 
book  as  ‘an  essay  on  the  art  of  architecture 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  conceived  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Italy,  organized  by  the  examination 
of  its  theory  and  of  its  significant  episodes.’ 
He  shows  why  Italian  cities  seem  to  have  a 
pronounced  continuity  of  design  and  why  their 
buildings  blend  together  more  consistently  than 
those  in  most  other  cities.  He  traces  the  ro¬ 
mantic  attitude  toward  building  through  its 
manifestations  in  classical,  neoclassical,  Gothic, 
medieval,  eclectic,  and  other  styles.  .  .  .  The 
period  covered  shows  the  influence  of  other 
countries  on  Italian  architecture,  the  time  span 
of  new  ideas,  and  the  persistence  of  traditional 
elements.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“The  humbler  student  of  European  and  Ital¬ 
ian  histoi-y,  even  as  he  stands  in  fascination 
and  gratitude  before  so  marvelous  a  work  of 
critical  scholarship,  is  almost  immediately 
forced  to  recast  his  perspective  upon  the  subtle 
interplay  of  social  and  spiritual  history  and 
then  to  seek  a  new  orientation  amid  the  com¬ 
plex  multiplicity  of  successive  artistic  expi'es- 
sion  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  close  of 
the  liberal  era.  .  .  .  Rare  is  the  book  that  can  be 
read  as  a  work  of  history,  enjoyed  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  admired  as  a  labor  of  creative  intel¬ 
lectual  love.  .  .  .  Meeks’s  munificent  study  of 
Italian  architectural  styles  is  eminently  deseiw- 
ing  of  just  such  praise.”  A.  W.  Salomone 
Am  Hist  R  73:169  O  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Fred  Licht 

Art  Bui  49:269  S  ’67  1350w 
Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  150w 
“This  book  is  packed  with  Information  and 
with  suggestions  for  pursuing  the  subject 
further.  A  chronological  list  of  books  published 
between  1700  and  1800  shows  how  new  ideas 
were  disseminated  through  Italy.  There  is  a 
list  of  visitors  to  Italy  in  the  18th  Century, 
[and]  a  list  of  references  to  architects.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  and  plans  are  clear.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  specialized  libraries  serving  archi¬ 
tects  and  students  and  to  scholars  Interested 
in  the  subject.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1000  Mr  1  ’67  300w 
“Get  a  copy  of  [this  illuminating  book!.  Five 
hundred  and  forty-six  pages  and  five  pounds 
of  solid,  resounding  scholarship,  it  won’t  do 
as  a  handy  pocket  guide.  Nor  will  It  do  as  an 
equally  handy  coffee-table  status  symbol,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  no  flip-through  picture  book. 

.  .  .  The  pictures  are  offset  and  the  documen¬ 
tation  is  complete.  This  serious  study  is  a  major 
contribution  to  architectural  history.  .  .  . 

What  emerges  from  the  paraphernalia  of 
scholarship,  is  a  thoroughly  absorbing,  thought¬ 
fully  analytical,  conscientious  compilation  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  post-Baroque  building  in 
Italy,  its  relationship  to  that  country’s  total 
cultural  contribution  and  a  revealing  and  fas¬ 
cinating  light  on  19th-century  tastes  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Specialists  may  take  issue  with  facts 
or  theories,  but  the  volume  is  sure  to  stand 
...  as  a  pioneering  work  in  its  field.  .  .  .  The 
total  production  of  164  ye.ars  has  been  so 
skillfully  recorded  by  Mr.  Meeks  that  the  ‘in 
pilgrimage’  may  soon  be  to  the  landmarks  of 
19th-century  Italy.”  A.  L.  Huxtable 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  P  19  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Wayne  Andrews 

Sat  R  50:41  Mr  11  ’67  360w 
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MEGGERS,  BETTY  J.  Ecuador.  220p  il  maps 

$7.50  Jfraeger 

980.4  Ecuador — Antiquities.  Indians  of  South 
America — Ecuador — Antiquities  66-18941 

This  volume  in  the  Ancient  Peoples  and 
Places  series  “is  to  be  considered,  according 
to  the  author  (a  Smithsonian  Institution  spe¬ 
cialist)  ...  a  ‘progress  report’  on  stocktaking 
of  Ecuadorian  archaeology.”  (Library  J) 


“Ecuadorian  archaeology  [is]  a  field  of  an¬ 
thropology  that  has  been  neglected  and  is 
very  poorly  documented.  Nevertheless,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  clear  style  of  writing,  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  and  her  professional  abilities 
enable  her  to  demonstrate  or  reconstruct  the 
existence  of  a  vai-iety  of  cultural  series  through 
tlie  study  of  archaeological  fragments  of  sherds 
and  other  cultural  remnants.  Her  enthusiasm 
for  Ecuador  (in  this  and  her  more  technical 
writings)  is  likely  to  be  a  new  stimulus  for  the 
study  of  early  tribes  that  were  never  absorbed 
into  the  embracing  culture  of  the  Inca  empire.” 
Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:3945  S  1  ’66  260w 
"A  mere  16  years  ago  very  little  was  known 
of  the  now  demonstrated  importance  of  this 
country  to  New  World  archeology.  .  .  .  This 
situation  has  been  reversed  by  the  remarkable 
excavations  undertaken  by  the  team  of  Meg¬ 
gers  and  her  husband  Clifford  Evans,  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  late  Emilio 
Estrada.  .  .  .  Their  findings  have  attracted 
worldwide  attention  and  stirred  up  considerable 
debate  among  prehistorians.  Ecuador  is  a  clear, 
well-written,  and  (considering  the  author’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  controversj’-)  unperturbed 
summary  of  the  coa.stal  sequence  as  it  now 
stands.  Meggers  bravely  attempts  to  include  the 
highlands  in  her  survey,  but  the  information 
from  there  is  so  fragmentary  and  confusing 
.  .  .  that,  except  for  the  Inca  and  other  his¬ 
torically  documented  groups,  that  region  might 
have  been  omitted  altogether.”  M.  D.  Coe 

Science  155:185  Ja  13  ’67  1300w 
“[This  volume]  follows  the  same  pattern  as 
its  predecessors  on  Mexico  [by  Michael  D.  Coe, 
BRD  1963]  and  Colombia  [by  (j.  Reichel-Dol- 
matoff,  BRD  19661.  The  prehistory  of  the  area, 
from  earliest  to  historical  times,  is  examined 
in  the  framework  of  its  changing  ecology  and 
geography.  This  large  treatment  of  a  small 
country,  however  admirable  in  itself,  cannot 
but  raise  the  question  of  whether  Ecuador  real¬ 
ly  forms  an  integral  unit  of  study  for  the  period 
under  review.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  main  weakness 
of  the  present  volume  is  the  author’s  apparent 
reluctance  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  her  colleagues 
writing  about  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  thus  to 
describe  the  development  of  Ecuador  in  its  full 
historical  context.  Fortunately  she  is  less  in¬ 
hibited  in  dealing  with  the  fascinating  question 
of  interoceanic  contacts  between  Oriental  and 
pre-Columbian  cultures.  .  .  .  Miss  Meggers  has 
made  a  useful  synthesis  of  what  is  known  of 
Ecuadorian  prehistory,  and  suggested  a  some¬ 
what  revised  archaeological  framework  which 
wili  be  of  value  in  further  study,  of  the  area. 
She  writes  clearly  and  unpretentiously,  and  is 
the  first  to  emphasize  the  provisional  character 
of  her  work.” 

TLS  p359  Ap  27  ’67  460w 


MEHL,  DIETER.  The  Elizabethan  dumb  show; 
the  history  of  a  dramatic  convention.  207p 
$5.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
822.30  English  drama — History  and  criticism. 
Pantomimes  66-4498 

A  lecturer  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Munich  discusses  the  use  of  the  dumb  show  as 
a  “common  theatrical  device  in  Elizabethan 
drama.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  its  roots  in  civic 
shows  and  pageants  and  its  development  up  to 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  .  .  . 
He  discusses  the  various  types  of  dumb  show 
and  their  diverse  functions  in  individual  plays, 
and  demonstrates  how  their  development 
reflects  the  main  stages  of  growth  in  English 
Renaissance  drama.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  First  published  1964  entitled 
Die  Pantomime  Im  Drama  der  Shakespearezelt 


“Useful  book  because  it  proves  how  popular 
the  ‘dumb  show’  was  in  Elizabethan  drama.  .  .  . 
Mehl’s  most  significant  contribution  is  his  ‘List 
of  Plays  Containing  Dumb  Shows,’  the  most 
complete  and  best  annotated  list  available.  After 
a  somewhat  unsuccessful  attempt  to  define  the 
genre  and  to  discuss  its  forms  and  origins, 
Mehl  traces  the  use  of  this  pantomime  form  In 
the  Classical  tragedies,  Thomas  Kyd,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Wits,  Shakespeare,  Marston,  Webster, 


Middleton.  Romantic  tragi -comedy,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  plays  of  legendary  heroes  and  adventure. 
In  his  charting  of  the  use  of  the  form  he  is 
more  successful  than  in  his  introductory  chap¬ 
ters.  L.  E.  Gibbs’  History  of  the  Development 
of  the  Dumb  Show  as  a  Dramatic  Convention 
remains  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

Throughout  what  might  have  been  a  rewarding 
study,  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that 
this  is  an  historical  and  scholarly  work.  Pity!” 

Choice  3:1032  Ja  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Mehl  refers  to  this  as  a  ‘work  of  refer¬ 
ence  rather  than  an  exei'cise  in  academic  criti¬ 
cism’  and  so,  admirably,  it  is.  His  concern  is 
less  the  traditional  ones  (origins,  models)  than 
use  of  the  dumb  show  among  the  Elizabethans 
and  Jacobeans,  Mr.  Mehl  is  precise  but  happily 
undogmatici  fresh  but  fully  Informed.  His  study 
is  meritorious  and  useful,  if  perhaps  only  for 
larger  collections.”  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:3970  S  1  ’66  60w 


MEHTA,  VED.  Delinquent  chacha.  115p  $3.96 
Harper 

67-16971 

Mohan,  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  tells  the 
story  of  how  his  “Chacha”  (Hindustani  for 
uncle),  a  ne’er-do-well  middle-aged  Hindu  “sets 
out  for  England  to  attend  Oxford  in  an  effort 
to  become  an  English  gentleman.  Instead  he 
ends  up  as  a  porter  in  an  Indian  restaurant,  and 
gets  himself  involved  in  a  court  suit  over  un¬ 
paid  expensive  clothing.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  27:55  My  1  ’67  410w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4 
’67  190w 


“Although  laden  with  charm  and  pleasant¬ 
ness,  [the  novel]  depends  altogether  too  much 
on  the  special  humor  of  the  Anglicized  Indian 
and  his  ludicrous  efforts  to  join  a  dying  pukka- 
sahib  culture.  The  story  for  all  its  gentleness 
doesn’t  really  penetrate  either  culture.  West  or 
East,  and  the  delinquent  Chacha.  for  all  his 
gift  of  gab,  is  a  familiar  folk  figure,  an  Indian 
Auntie  Marne,  bamboozling  creditors  and  courts 
alike  with  naive  chatter.  This  reader  .  .  . 
enjoyed  the  plea.sant  thrusts  in  the  book,  but 
doubts  that  it  will  please  a  wide  audience.  In 
any  case,  it  is  recommended  as  a  featherweight 
piece  for  the  general-reading  shelf  in  public 
libraries.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  ’67  230w 

Reviewed  by  John  Gale 

New  Repub  156:30  My  13  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  Je  29  ’67  450w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  30  ’67  lOOw 


“Like  Falstaff,  Delinquent  Chacha  is  not 
merely  comic.  Mr.  Mehta  keeps  his  reader  not 
only  laughing  at  but  also  loving,  pitying,  and 
admiring  his  hero.  By  Mr.  Mehta’s  miraculous 
legerdemain.  Delinquent  Chacha  ...  is  every 
one  of  us  ‘as  others  see  us.’  He  is  a  completely 
‘round’  character,  in  the  sense  E.  M.  Forster 
defined  it.  He  can  surprise  us,  and  constantly 
does.  .....  .  Delinquent  Chacha  is  not  merely 
three-dimensional,  however:  he  is  four-dimen¬ 
sional.  For  he  is  not  only  himself,  tragic  and 
comic,  poignant  and  farcical,  but  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  merely  of  India  at  a  Model  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  Oxford,  but  of 
humanity  itself,  of  all  the  ambivalences,  all 
the  dichotomies  inherent  in  I’homme  moyeu 
sensuel.  Mr.  Mehta,  in  creating  him,  has  shown 
us.  through  this  idiotic,  lovable,  laughable 
rascal,  the  Janus  India  he  epitomizes,  looking 
both  forward  and  back.”  Anne  Fremantle 
Reporter  36:46  My  4  ’67  750w 


A  gentle,  noncommital,  politely  uncritical 
report  on  the  pranks  of  a  peculiar  relation, 
[this  is]  a  quiet  amusement  with  a  point  of 
view  humorously  deferent  and  tolerant,  set 
forth  in  understated  prose  that  is  soft  and 
smooth  and  dear  and  sweet.  Since  all  the  115 
wide.-margined  pages' of  Mr.  Mehta’s  book  have 
previously  wound  a  tighter  columned  way 
through  The  New  Yorker,  perhaps  vou’ve  al- 
ready  chuckled  over  this  slight  tale  of  an  iras¬ 
cible  but  innocent  delusionaiy,  a  harmless  and 
possibly  charming  nut.  .  .  .  Undeniably,  first  to 
last,  the  story,  the  characters,  the  tone  of  voice 
mit  forth  a  relentless  and  unassailable  charm. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  makes  it  seem  to  me  so 
trite,  Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  50:30  Ap  29  ’67  600w 
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MEHTA,  VED.  The  new  theologian.  217p  $5.95 
Harper 

230  Theology.  Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich  66-13913 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Comstock 

Commonweal  35:429  Ja  20  '67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Aiasdair  MacIntyre  -  - 
Encounter  23:76  Mr  '67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Scharper 

Harper  234:130  Mr  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Vahanian 

Nation  204:138  F  3  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Kenny 

New  Statesman  73:264  F  24  ’67  400w 


MEIER,  AUGUST.  From  plantation  to  ghetto: 
an  interpretive  history  of  American  Negroes, 
by  August  Meier  and  Elliott  M.  Rudwick. 
230p  maps  $5.75  Hill  &  Wang 

301.451  Negroes — History.  Negroes — Civil 

rights.  U.S. — Race  relations  66-26030 

A  “treatment  of  Negro  ideologies  and  Negro 
protest  movements  throughout  American  his¬ 
tory,  and  particularly  in  the  twentieth  century 
[which]  discusses  the  rise  and  accomplishments 
of  the  NAACP,  nationalist  organizations  such 
as  the  Garvey  Movement  and  the  Black  Muslims 
the  influence  of  Socialists  like  A.  Philip 
Randolph  and  Bayard  Rustin  .  .  .  direct 

action,  the  increasing  political  power  of  the 
black  masses  in  the  urban  ghettos,  and  the 
role  of  CORE,  SNCC,  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  book  also  has  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  the 
history  of  race  riots  and  Negro  retaliatory 
violence.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  best  work  on  its  important  subject. 
The  authors,  historian  and  sociologist,  here 
present  a  brief  but  professional  account  with 
analyses  of  important  problems  within  an  or¬ 
derly  narrative,  incorporation  of  recent  scholar¬ 
ship,  a  discriminating  awareness  of  the  para¬ 
doxes  in  behavior,  both  black  and  white,  result¬ 
ing  from  bondage  in  a  land  professing  freedom, 
and  a  compassion  that  never  betrays  them  into 
either  sentimentality  or  harsh  self-righteous¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  This  well-written  book  .  .  .  will  be 
useful  in  a  variety  of  history  and  sociology 
courses  and  should  appeal  to  the  concerned, 
reading  undergraduate.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:342  My  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  H.  Fowler 

J  Am  Hist  54:381  S  ’67  600w 
“The  text  usually  does  not  indicate  the  ma¬ 
terials  used,  but  the  bibliographic  essay  cites 
the  main  sources.  In  addition  to  written  ma¬ 
terials,  [the  author]  gained  information  on 
current  protest  movements  through  confidential 
interviews.  By  such  means  they  are  able  to 
analyze  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
test  organizations,  such  as  the  choice  of  the 
most  effective  strategy  and  tactics.  This  book 
will  appeal  mainly  to  the  informed  reader,  and 
should  oe  purchased  by  larger  libraries.”  R.  F. 
iCiisrl©r 

Library  J  91:4967  O  15  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“The  discussion  of  slave  society  suffers  from 
the  authors’  neo-abolitionist  bias — a  bias  that 
regrettably  dominates  the  liberal  and  radical 
Left  today.  Thus,  they  talk  nonsense  about 
slave  breeding,  relying  on  arguments  that 
U.  B.  Phillips  demolished  fifty  years  ago.  .  .  . 
The  authors  exaggerate  absenteeism  and  there¬ 
by  miss  the  main  point  of  the  Southern  slave 
system — that  it  was  dominated  by  a  class  of 
resident  planters  whose  daily  lives  inevitably, 
and  despite  their  best  efforts,  became  bound  up 
with  the  lives  of  their  Negroes.  .  .  .  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  civil  rights  movement,  although 
uneven,  is  often  excellent  and  will  repay  close 
reading.  Its  deficiencies  stem  in  part  from  the 
earlier  errors  concerning  slavery’s  effect  on  the 
Negro.  .  .  .  The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of 
their  treatment  of  the  recent  period  concerns 
the  cold  war  [which  leads]  ._ .  .  to_a  weak  and 
disappointing  end  to  an  admirable  if  sometimes 
irritating  book.”  E.  D.  Genovese 

Nation  204:758  Je  12  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Manning  Nash 

Sat  R  50:30  J1  8  ’67  450w 
Yale  R  57:XXVI  O  ’67  500w 


MEIER,  AUGUST,  jt.  auth.  Time  of  trial,  time 
of  hope.  See  Meltz’er,  M. 


MEISEL,  JAMES  H.  Counter-revolution:  how 
revolutions  die.  237o  $6.50  Atherton 

301.2  Revolutions  66-20836 

Concerned  with  the  relationship  “of  revolution 
and  counterrevolution  .  .  .  the  author  [dis¬ 
cusses]  the  revolutionary  process  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  from 
the  vantage  points  of  political  science,  history, 
and  sociology.  .  .  .  [He  presents]  .  .  .  episodes 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization  ...  [to 
show  the]  process  of  revolution  and  counter¬ 
revolution  and  their  transitionai  stages.  .  .  .  He 
iliustrates  his  account  with  many  portrayals  of 
Ipersons]  .  .  .  who  lived  through  all  the  stages 
of  revolution  and  counterrevolution — -such  as 
General  Monk  of  Cromwell’s  Commonwealth 
Army  ...  or  the  Abbe  Sieves,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  .  [He 
flnaily  anaiyzesl  Mussolini’s  coup  d’dtat,  the 
origins  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  General 
de  Gaulle’s  defeat  of  a  potential  army  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  French  Algeria.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“While  Meisel  critically  probes  the  psyches  of 
his  subjects — most  exquisitely.  I  think,  in  the 
case  of  T.  E.  Lawrence — he  shows  an  affec¬ 
tionate  absorption  in  these  men  of  distinction. 
.  .  .  In  juvenile  delinquents  slashing  automobile 
tires,  he  sees  the  augury  not  of  Luddites 
smashing  machines  which  threaten  their  jobs, 
but  of  broad  citizenries  smashing  their  civiliza¬ 
tions.  'rhe  book  is  thus  gently  contentious.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  attack  revolution  in  defending 
counterrevolution.  And  it  does  it  all  in  a 
splendid  literary  style  reminiscent  of  the  con¬ 
densed,  elliptical  writing  of  Andre  Malrous.  .  .  . 
’rhe  result  is  not  systematic,  rigorous  analysis 
but  nicely  phrased  insights.  .  .  .  ’Phe  book  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  one.”  J.  C.  Davies 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:240  S  ’67  480w 


“Meisel,  author  of  a  number  of  other  im¬ 
portant  studies  such  as  The  Myth  of  the  Ruling 
Class  [BRD  1958],  makes  a  distinguished  effort 
to  compare  counterrevolutions,  especially  Prae¬ 
torian.  He  treats  a  number  of  historical  figures. 
.  .  .  Stylistically  combining  Thornton  Wilder 
and  Max  V/eber,  the  book  is  suitable  for  under¬ 
graduate  reading.  Its  greatest  weakness  is  its 
necessary  omission  of  other  major  counterrevo¬ 
lutions.” 


Choice  4:1051  N  '67  140w 


“It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Meisel  has  not — 
possibly  for  lack  of  data  at  the  time  of  writing 
— included  China  among  the  case  histories  he 
uses  to  delineate  how  revolutions  die.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  book  is  timely.  .  .  .  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  revolutions  die.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meisel  describes  [them].  .  .  .  Counter¬ 
revolution,  he  submits,  can  evolve  into  a  new 
kind  of  revolution.  .  .  .  But  revolution  need  not 
fall  short  of  its  objectives  through  failure:  it 
can  also  be  killed  by  success.”  Stanley  Karnow 
New  Repub  156:24  Je  10  ’67  950w 


MEISNER,  MAURICE.  LI  Ta-chao  and  the 
origins  of  Chines©  Marxism.  326p  $4.96  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

951  Li,  Ta-chao.  Communism — China 

67-10904 

“Li  Ta-chao,  .  .  .  Professor  of  History  and 
librarian  at  Peking  University,  .  .  .  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party  and  a 
principal  leader  of  the  party  until  his  arrest 
and  execution  in  1927.  .  .  .  ’Phis  book  is  in  part 
an  intellectual  biography  of  LI  Ta-chao,  in  part 
a  study  of  the  early  reception  and  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Marxist  ideas  in  China.  On  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  the  inherited  Marxist  and 
Leninist  traditions,  the  study  attempts  to  es¬ 
tablish  certain  of  the  early  Intellectual  and 
Ideological  prerequisites  for  the  development 
of  the  Maoist  strategy  of  revolution.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  detailed  study  of  Li  Ta-chao  has  been 
long  overdue.  .  .  .  [Professor  Meisner]  is  less 
concerned  with  such  weighty  questions  as  the 
relevance  of  Marxism  to  the  China  of  the  post- 
World  War  I  era,  than  with  the  meaning  of 
this  ideology  to  the  Intellectuals  of  Li’s  times. 
As  Meisner  cogently  argues  in  tracing  Li’s 
career,  China’s  Intellectuals  urgently  needed 
‘answers’ :  they  found  them  not  only  in  Marxism 
itself  but  also  in  the  ideological  interpretations 
they  themselves  drew.  For  special  collections.” 
Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:1007  Mr  1  ’67  170w 
“Meisner’s  book  throws  Important  light  on 
the  emergence  of  Chinese  radicalism,  and  on 
the  man  who  more  than  anyone  else  introduced 
Mao  to  Communism.  .  .  .  [He)  rightly  concen- 
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M  EISNER,  M. — Continued 

trates  on  [the!  fundamental  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  Communism  and  na¬ 
tionalism  in  the  Chinese  Revolution.”  J.  P. 
Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Je  18  ’67  lOOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:clx  autumn  '67  220w 


bis  choice  is  excellent.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
text  of  this  book  as  of  the  plates.  He  writes 
with  crisp  intelligence,  and  short  of  telling  us 
everything  on  the  fullest  scale,  what  he  tells  is 
exactly  what  one  wants  to  hear.  For  a  briefer 
but  more  technical  summary  readers  should  le- 
fer  to  his  [1965  British!  Academy  lecture.” 

TLS  p808  S  7  '67  1200w 


MELCHIOR,  PAUL.  The  earth  tides.  458p  11 
pi  col  pi  maps  $17.60  Pergamon 
551  Tides  64-12273 

“The  priority  of  subjects  treated  here  is  as 
follows:  tidal  tilt,  tidal  changes  in  gravity,  and 
tidal  changes  and  strains.  Static  theory,  data 
processing,  and  instrumentation  are  [covered].” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Appears  to  be  the  only  modern  book,  and 
in  many  was,  the  only  book  treating  compre¬ 
hensively  the  subject  of  earth  tides,  it  is  more 
of  a  reference  volume  than  a  textbook.  .  .  .  An 
excellent  book  for  those  interested  in  building 
thtmeters  and  other  eauipment  which  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  great  detail.  The  level  of  subject  matter 
is  mostly  postgraduate.  Melchior  is  a  world 
famous  authority  on  earth  tides,  and  his  book 
should  prove  a  classic  In  his  field.” 

Choice  4:62  Mr  '67  lOOw 
“Melchior’s  comprehensive  book  ...  Is  the 
first  to  summarize  coherently  the  voluminous 
theoretical  and  experimental  contributions  to 
the  subject  scattered  throughout  various  scien¬ 
tific  publications  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

.  .  .  A  very  useful  and  complete  bibliography 
from  1800  to  1959  and  the  supplements  from 
1959  to  1964  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
In  addition  to  author  and  subject  indexes  for 
the  entire  volume,  there  is  also  an  index  to  the 
bibliography.  For  a  first  edition,  typographical 
errors  are  at  a  minimum.”  J.  T.  Kuo 
Science  154:1157  D  2  ’66  400w 


MELLAART,  JAMES.  Qatal  HUytik;  a  Neo¬ 
lithic  town  in  Anatolia.  (New  aspects  of 
archaeol)  232p  il  pi  col  pi  maps  $9.95  McG-raw 
913.39  Turkey — ^Antiquities.  Excavations 
(Archeology) — Turkey  67-14150 

The  excavator  of  Qatal  HfiyUk  “has  written 
an  account  of  excavations  between  1961  and 
1963  at  the  site  of  the  earliest  town  of  Ana¬ 
tolia  .  .  .  [which  show]  that  a  remarkably 
advanced  Neolithic  civilization  flourished  on 
the  Anatolian  plateau  in  the  7th  and  early  6th 
millennium  B.C.”  (Ifibrary  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:103  Ag  ’67  150w 
Choice  4:888  O  ’67  130w 

“Mr  Mellaart  is  to  be  congratulated  on  un¬ 
dertaking,  on  the  whole  successfully,  the  task 
of  bringing  his  discoveries  before  the  general 
public  in  this  book,  so  full  of  detail  and  yet  so 
easy  to  use.  Those  wishing  to  grasp  the 
wealth  of  material  in  detail  will  find  the 
tabulated  lists  (such  as  that  of  shrines  and 
houses)  particularly  useful.  The  illustrations 
are  profuse,  and  especially  welcome  are  those 
in  colour.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  excavations 
so  far  carried  out  at  this  remarkable  site 
have  in  many  respects  upset  previous  theories 
concerning  the  origins  of  neolithic  cultures  In 
the  Near  East  and  the  development  of  food 
production.” 

Economist  223:1366  Je  24  ’67  440w 
“This  first  volume  in  [this]  new  series, 
.  .  .  augurs  well  for  future  volumes.  For 
larger  libraries  having  collections  in  archae¬ 
ology.”  F.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:2407  Je  15  ’67  200w 
“'The  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  descriptive 
resumd  of  the  finds,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  architectural  details  and  general  plan  of  the 
closely  packed  buildings  cleared  in  one  area  of 
the  town.  .  .  .  Mellaart  combines  his  descriptive 
text  with  interpretative  discussion  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  meaning  of  the  material  [uncovered]  and 
thereby  sets  forth  some  of  the  points  to  be  de¬ 
bated.  ...  If  careful  analysis  and  further  ex- 
c, ovation  support  some  of  these  new  hypotheses, 
a  number  of  the  neat  concepts  of  cultural  evo¬ 
lution  heretofore  held  about  the  Near  East  will 
have  to  be  revised.  .  .  .  Mellaart’s  book  provides 
much  provocative  questioning  along  these  lines 
by  implication  as  well  as  by  overt  statement.” 
R.  H.  Dyson 

Science  157:1419  S  22  ’67  1300w 
“Dr.  Mellaart’s  standard  of  photography  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  and  short  of  giving  us  everything. 


MELLERS,  WILFRID.  Caliban  reborn;  renewal 
in  twentieth-century  music.  196p  $6.60  Har¬ 
per 

780.1  Music — History  and  criticism.  Music — 
Analysis,  appreciation  66-21711 

It  is  the  author's  thesis  that  “the  central 
principle  of  much  significant  new  music  is  a 
rejection  of  humanism-romanticism  in  favor  of 
medieval  and  oriental  outlook.  .  .  .  [He  con¬ 
siders  that  now]  the  dichotomies  of  post- 
medieval  thought  (man  and  nature,  individual 
and  state,  reason  and  imagination,  etc.)  have 
faded,  their  corresponding  musical  dualities 
(tonic  and  dominant,  content  and  form,  poly¬ 
phony  and  homophony,  etc.j  have  lost  their 
expressive  power.  The  new  music — of  the  Beat¬ 
les  and  Bob  Dylan  as  well  as  the  Boulez  and 
Cage — probes  for  correlatives  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious,  mythic,  and  timeless  strands  of  feeling.” 
(Dibrary  J) 


“Wilfrid  Mellers’  musicological  offering 
[deals]  .  .  .  with  very  large  thoughts — time, 
life,  death,  sex,  God,  etc.  The  relation  of 
music  to  these  thoughts  is  by  no  means  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  has  indeed  been  denied  by  various 
intellectuals,  rriusicians,  and  lesser  figures. 
.  .  .  Caliban  Reborn  is  most  interesting  in  the 
sections  where  Air.  Mellers  discusses  time 
scale.  He  is  surely  correct  in  his  insight 
that  a  change  in  time  values  has  been 
fundamental  to  the  modern  revolution.  .  .  . 
There  are  doubtless  readers  who  share  both 
Mr.  Mellers’  aural  experiences  and  his  ardent, 
rather  ungainly  verbal  and  intellectual  style. 

.  .  .  [Others]  may  feel  that  [his]  simple  dual¬ 
isms  blanket  rather  than  explain  the  interest¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  workaday  world,  musical 
and  otherwise.”  Martin  Mayer 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  2  ’67  1300w 
“Not  a  book  for  undergraduates.  [Mellers] 
has  brought  a  tremendous  wealth  of  philoso¬ 
phical,  literary,  historical,  psychoanalytic,  and 
scientific  information  to  bear  on  his  precise 
musical  discussion  of  central  or  seminal  works 
in  20^-060101^  music.  Alellers  admits  that,  un¬ 
less  the  music  which  he  analyzes,  discusses,  or 
merely  mentions,  is  known  to  his  readers  .  .  . 
’some  sections  can  hardly  be  fully  intelligible.’ 
This  problem  burdens,  of  course,  all  books  on 
rnusic,  but  it  is  exacerbated  here  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  music  he  discusses  is 
not  standard  repertoire,  so  that  even  for  the 
better  than  average  musician  or  musicologist 
immediate  mnemonic  reference  is  impossible  ” 
Choice  4:850  O  ’67  160w 


“Professor  Mellers,  a  British  composer  and 
scnolar  and  the  author  of  Music  in  a  New 
Found  Land  [BRD  1966],  has  the  erudition 
and  insight  to  engage  these  complexities  with 
convincing  and  generally  readable  results.  Es¬ 
sential  for  scholarly  collections  and  useful  in 
any  library  that  serves  the  Informed  layman.” 
G.  A.  Alarco 

Library  J  92:243  Ja  15  ’67  190w 


MELLOR,  JOHN  W.  The  economics  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development.  403p  $10  Cornell  univ. 

press 


338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Under¬ 
developed  areas  66-19491 


starting,  witn  tne.  role  of  agricultural  de- 
economic  development  generally, 
Mellor  depicts  the  nature  of  peasant  agriculture 
next,  and  then  shows  the  way  to  a  modern 
commercial  agriculture.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  subjects. 


On  topics  which  Mellor  has  emphasized  in 
his  own  research  the  treatment  tends  to  be 
both  authoritative  and  .  .  .  sophisticated.  .  .  . 
In  many  other  areas  the  treatment  is  less 
adequate  .  .  [due  to]  the  limited  contribution 

by  me  profession  as  a  whole  to  the  analysis 
ot  the  economics  of  agricultural  development. 
•  •  .  Mellor  IS  not  blinded  to  the  complexiities 
?!  agricultural  development  problem  by 

single  minded  adherence  to  one  of  the  several 
models  which  are  currently  competing  for  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  ‘new  de¬ 
velopment  economics.’  ”  V  W.  Ruttan 
Am  Econ  R  67:68()  Je  ’67  600w 
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“Surely  one  of  the  best  books  in  its  field. 
In  fact,  this  is  probably  the  first  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  economic  aspects  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  tlie  nonindustrial  coun¬ 
tries.  Well  adapted  for  use  as  a  textbook,  but 
will  also  repay  careful  reading  by  the  general 
reader.  Its  scope  is  broad,  and  the  parts  are 
well  integrated.  .  .  .  Mellor  is  well  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  style  is  readable  with  a  modicum  of 
technical  terminology.  Well  documented  and  in- 
cl©x©(i. ' '  ** 

Choice  4:322  My  ’67  80w 


“The  third  part  .  .  .  concerned  with  the 
modernisation  of  agriculture  ...  is  probably 
the  least  satisfactory  section  of  the  book. 
Nevertheless  it  is  full  of  valuable  insights.  .  .  . 
The  author’s  wide  experience  of  developing 
countries  is  obvious  throughout  the  book,  al¬ 
though  in  his  examples  he  does  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  a  little  on  India — his  discussion  of 
land  tenure  has.  for  instance,  little  relevance  to 
Africa.  Not  a  very  great,  although  rather  more 
than  a  ‘casual,’  knowledge  of  economic  theory 
is  required  to  read  this  stimulating  book.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity,  therefore,  if  the  tech¬ 
nical  jargon  that  is  sometimes  used  were  to 
prevent  it  from  reaching  as  wide  an  audience 
as  possible  of  those  concerned  with  agriculture 
in  developing  countries.’’ 

Economist  22:1151  Mr  25  ’67  650w 


MELTZER,  MILTON,  ed.  In  their  own  words: 
a  history  of  the  American  Negro,  1865-1916. 
180p  U  $4.95  Crowell 
301.451  Negroes — History.  Reconstruction 

65-23778 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Catton 

Book  Week  pl4  My  28  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  23  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Martin 

Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Williams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  ’67 
140w 


MELTZER,  MILTON.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
the  fight  for  Negro  rights.  231p  $4.50  Crowell 
B  or  92  Stevens,  Thaddeus.  Negroes— 
Civil  rights  67-1862 

An  “account  of  the  career  of  an  .  .  .  anti- 
slavery  Congressman  who  served  from  1833 
until  his  death  in  1867,  and  fought  ...  for 
Negro  rights.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  is  not  only  a  rich,  rounded  and 
thoughtful  biography  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a 
great  lawyer  and  Congressman,  but  an  excellent 
history  of  the  legal  fight  for  Negro  rights 
during  the  mid-1800’s.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  67  40w 

[YA] 

“School  books  often  shun  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
but  school  children  should  not.  It  will  be  well 
worth  their  time  and  effort  to  read  this 
thoughtful  and  provocative  biography  of  a  man 
whose  influence  on  the  Constitution  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  historical  life  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  gainsaid.”  M.  S.  C. 
Horn  Bk  43:216  Ap  ’67  260w 
“Stevens’  intolerance  and  acid  wit  are  pre¬ 
sented  sympathetically  yet  objectively.  The 
documentary  style  is  enlivened  by  quotations 
from  leading  political  figures  of  the  day  and 
supported  by  an  extensive  bibliography  and 
adequate  index.  A  welcome  book  on  a  much 
neglected  early  ‘civU  rights’  ci-usader.”  Mari¬ 
lyn  J  92:1328  Mr  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  MTlIiams  c  rr  -ct 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  67 
140w 


MELTZER,  MILTON.  ’Time,  of  trial,  time  of 
hope:  the  Negro  in  America,  1919-1941  [by] 
Milton  Meltzer  and  August  Meier:  il.  by 
Moneta  Barnett.  120p  $2.95  Doubleday 

301.451  Negroes— History— Juvenile  jitera- 
tur©  66”20917 

“This  account  of  the  social  and  ^onomic 
mnditions  in  America  between  World  War  .1 
ind  II  emphasizes  the  plight  of  the  Negro,  his 


aspirations,  accomplishments,  hardships  and 
discusses  the  Federal  agencies  during  the  New 
Deal,  the  role  of  the  NAACP,  Urban  League, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
in  improving  the  Negro’s  living  conditons.  [In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  five  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  volume  is  especially  important  because 
it  covers  a  period  often  neglected  in  other 
books  about  the  Negro.  Photographs  and  im¬ 
aginative  black-and-white  drawings  comple¬ 
ment  the  text.  Recommended.”  M.  B.  Bell 
Library  J  91:5762  N  15  ’66  lOOw 
“A  good  place  to  begin  the  journey  to  the 
underside  of  American  history  is  with  [this] 
book.  ...  [It  is]  studded  with  the  uncom¬ 
promising  statistics  that  delineate  the  Negro’s 
second-class  status — lynching,  unemployment, 
migrations  to  the  North  and  Negro  soldiers. 
.  .  .  [It]  should  help  to  reap  a  harvest  of  racial 
harmony  in  the  future.”  J.  A.  Williams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  ’67  140w 


MEM  Ml,  ALBERT.  The  liberation  of  the  Jew: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Judy  Hyun.  303p  $4.95 
Orion 

301.45  Jewish  question.  Jews  66-26539 

The  author,  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  “dis¬ 
cusses  a  wide  range  of  problems  .  .  .  [which] 
are  grouped  in  three  sections,  ‘Self-Rejection,’ 
‘Self- Acceptance’  and  ‘The  Way  Out.’  The  first 
two  sections  include  chapters  headed  ‘Assimila¬ 
tion,’  ‘Name  Changing,’  ‘Conversion,’  ‘Mixed 
Marriage,’  'Self  Hatred,’  ‘The  Humor  of  the 
Jew,’  ‘Literature,’  ‘Language  and  Art  of  the 
Jew,’  and  ‘Sanctuary- Values  and  the  Question 
of  a  Jewish  Culture.’  Chapters  in  the  third 
section  (‘The  Jew  and  the  Revolution.’  ‘The 
Christian  Rejection,’  and  ‘The  Way  Out’)  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  discussing  .  .  .  political, 
social,  and  theological  questions.”  (Library  J) 


“Where  does  Memmi  find  the  ‘liberation  of 
the  Jew’ — the  title  of  his  book?  His  ‘only  de¬ 
finitive  solution’  Is  a  ‘radical  conversion  of  the 
entire  Jewish  people’  to  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
nation.  .  .  .  And  this  nation  for  the  Jews  is 
Israel.  ...  In  all  candor  it  must  be  said  that 
Memmi’s  last  twenty  pages,  entitled  ‘The  Way 
Out’  (the  only  chapter  in  the  book  specifically 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  ‘liberation’  of  the 
Jew)  are  not  clear  or  satisfactory.  The  author, 
furthermore.  In  urging  a  nation  as  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  the  ‘liberation’  of  the  Jew, 
speaks  confusedly  of  a  ‘double  involvement’  and 
even  of  a  ‘double  nationality.’  .  .  .  Memmi’s 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  Jewish  people  revolt 
against  every  secular  adjustment  to  injustice 
and  catastrophe  leads  him  to  say  this  about  the 
Eichmann  trial:  ‘For  the  first  time  the  Jews 
took  revenge  as  Jews,  by  themselves,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  people.’.  .  .  Not  a  few  may 
be  appalled  by  this  statement,  but  it  dramatic¬ 
ally  illustrates  Memmi’s  profound  commitment 
to  liberate  the  Jew  from  oppression — a  com¬ 
mitment  that  makes  the  reading  of  this  book 
a  shattering  experience.”  R.  F.  Drlnan 
America  116:256  F  18  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl3  My  7  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:732  S  ’67  70w 


“The  author,  a  Tunisian  Jew  now  living  In 
Paris  and  favorably  known  by  earlier  works 
(The  Pillar  of  Salt,  and  Portrait  of  a  Jew  [BRD 
19551).  considers  and  answers  the  question  of 
‘how  to  be  a  Jew  today.’  .  .  .  This  Is  a  pro¬ 
foundly  reflective  book  which  deserves  wide 
circulation  and  is  recommended  for  both  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  Kurt  Schwerin 
Library  J  92:593  F  1  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  David  Joravsky 

Nation  204:661  My  22  ’67  1200w 


“As  a  personal  document.  Memmi’s  introspec¬ 
tive  study  is  valuable.  Thought-provoking  and 
disturbing  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it 
allows  us  to  look  into  the  tormented  mind  and 
soul  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  writer  who  as¬ 
pires  to  live  honestly  while  belonging  simul¬ 
taneously  to  two  worlds.  His  doubts  and  af¬ 
firmations  carry  the  weight  of  testimony.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  bizarre  condition  of  the  Jewish 
artist,  whom  his  own  people  recognize  only 
after  he  is  acclaimed  by  others,  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Wlien  he  describes  the 
obstacles  one  has  to  overcome  In  order  to  make 
mixed  marriages  successful,  he  cites  his  own 
as  a  case  in  point.  He  rarely  gives  In  to  com¬ 
placency,  to  half-measures  or  easy  answers.” 
Elle  Wiesel 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  26  ’67  1300w 
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MEN  AKER,  ESTHER.  Ego  in  evolution  [by] 
Esther  Menaker  and  William  Menaker.  266p 
$6.95  Grove 

154.2  Self  65-23856 

The  authors  present  an  “argument  for  the 
imderstanding  of  the  ego  as  the  psychological 
component  in  man  most  Immediately  affected 
by  and  affecting  evolution.  .  .  .  [They]  discuss 
the  ego  as  an  instrument  of  dynamic  change, 
and  suggest  a  number  of  practical,  therapeutic 
implications  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  this.” 
(Choice I  Index. 


“At  its  best,  the  book  is  a  logical  descendant 
of  the  works  of  Dobzhansky  and  Roe  and  Simp¬ 
son,  given  the  point  of  view  of  the  ego-psy¬ 
chologist.  Its  major  weakness  is  its  application 
to  the  individual  in  therapy,  where  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  central  theme  is  occasionally 
reduced  in  meaning  until  it  merely  becomes  the 
Individual’s  de.sire  to  better  himself.  Despite 
this,  the  book  is  an  important  one,  which  should 
be  widely  read.  The  full  index  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  entries  enhance  its  classroom  utility.” 
Choice  3:166  Ap  ’66  120w 
“This  book  was  as  exciting  an  adventure  as 
the  reviewer’s  first  encounter  with  Piaget’s 
work  in  the  early  thirties.  ...  The  Menakers’ 
thesis  breathes  fresh  air  into  a  foggy  field.  .  .  . 
[Their]  theory  of  ego  development  is  dynamic, 
and  ...  it  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  created 
by  Freudian  theory,  w'hich  stresses  man’s  ani¬ 
mal  nature  and  his  instinctual  drives,  and  the 
rationalists  and  those  psychologists  who  close 
their  eyes  to  the  unconscious,  thus  beholding 
man  as  ethereal.”  J.  E.  Kranes 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:443  F  ’67  1300w 


MENAKER,  WILLIAM,  Jt.  auth.  Ego  In  evolU' 
tion.  See  Menaker,  E. 


MEN  ASHE,  LOUIS,  ed.  Teach-ins:  U.S.A. ;  re¬ 
ports,  opinions,  documents:  ed.  by  Louis 
Menashe  and  Ronald  Radosh.  349p  $6.95;  pa 
$1.95  Praeger 

301.15  Students — U.S. — Political  activity. 

XJ.S. — Foreign  relations — Vietnam  67-16682 
This  volume  attempts  to  explore  “the  ori¬ 
gins,  development,  and  impact  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  teach-in  movement.  .  .  .  [The  materials] 
fall  into  four  categories:  1)  primary  data  ori¬ 
ginating  fiom  the  teach-ins  themselves — pro¬ 
grams,  announcements,  speeches,  background 
accounts  by  organizers  and  participants;  2) 
descriptions  of  teach-ins  drawn  from  the  press 
and  other  sources;  3)  reflections  of  the  teach- 
in’s  Impact  on  Congress,  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  here  and  abroad,  the  Administration, 
a.nd  the  press;  4)  evaluations  and  discussions 
of  the  movement,  especially  by  those  Involved,” 
fPref)  Many  of  the  selections  here  have  been 
previously  published  in  various  periodicals. 


Choice  4:1147  D  ’67  190w 
“The  stream  of  documentary  material  offered 
in  this  volume  ...  is  preponderantly  devoted 
to  America’s  escalated  military  activity  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Dissident  writers  predominate,  and  the 
editorial  summaries  prefacing  each  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  are  definitely  slanted  toward  the  pro¬ 
test  group.  The  editors  blame  the  paucity  of 
pro-Administration  policy  speeches  on  un¬ 
cooperative  Federal  agencies  invited  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  .  .  .  These  pages  are  pervaded  with  an 
angry  sense  of  betrayal  and  frustration  that 
seems  to  welcome  the  teach-in  device  as  its 
only  effective  outlet.  Open-minded  supporters 
of  our  Vietnam  policy  as  well  as  members  of 
the  loyal  opposition  will  be  impressed.  For  the 
current  nonfiction  shelves,  of  most  libraries.” 
H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  92:1500  Ap  1  ’67  260w 
“Even  conscientious  editing  cannot  provide 
here  that  evenness  one  hopes  for  in  a  collection. 
Parts  a’'e  excellent,  though,  particularly  edi¬ 
torial  observations  about  the  teach-in  as  a 
promising  teaching  device  at  the  university 
level.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:66  Ag  19  ’67  40w 


MENDELSOHN,  HAROLD.  Mass  entertain¬ 
ment.  203p  .$5:  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
301.16  Television  broadcasting.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  66-24149 

An  examination  of  the  critical  evaluations,  as¬ 
sumptions  and  “judgments  upon  which  the 
attack  against  mass  entertainment  is  [based].” 
(Publisher’s  note!  Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  uneven  book,  one  researched  well  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  preliminary  analysis  of  a  behavioral  ap¬ 


proach  to  mass  entertainment,  but  one  which 
claims  that  influential  critics  urge  turning  what 
presently  passes  for  mass  entertainment  into 
Culture  only.  .  .  .  After  stating  that  mass  enter¬ 
tainment  and  Culture  serve  ‘different  over-all 
functions  both  psychologically  and  socially’  and 
‘represent  two  distinct  pathways  to  human 
pleasure,  Mendelsohn  proposes  that  the  two 
unite  in  a  quest  for  excellence.  .  .  .  The  book 
tends  to  neglect  recent  analyses  of  mass  media, 
including  those  by  [Marshall]  McLuhan.” 

Choice  4:644  S  ‘67  140w 

“Prof.  Mendelsohn,  who  teaches  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver’s  school  of  communication 
arts,  labels  as  irrelevant  what  critics  term  the 
negative  effects  of  mass  entertainment.  Here 
and  there  the  argument  smacks  of  special  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  vested  interest.” 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  28  '66  40w 
“[This  book]  deals  not  so  much  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  phenomenon  of  mass  entertainment  and  its 
social  dimensions  as  with  the  attacks  which 
have  been  leveled,  from  many  sides,  against  it. 
[Dr.  Mendelsohn’s]  conclusions  find  most  of 
the  criticisms  of  mass  entertainment  to  be  mis¬ 
placed.  This  book  should  be  consulted  by  those 
who  have  vague  forebodings  about  the  fearful 
effect  of  TV  on  the  young.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xci  spring  ’67  lOOw 


MENDELSON,  WALLACE,  ed.  The  Supreme 
court;  law  and  discretion.  509p  $7.50;  pa 
$4.25  Bobbs 

347  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  LT.S. — Constitu¬ 
tional  law  66-16756 

“A  casebook  in  which  the  cases  have  been 
chosen  to  demonstrate  how  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  have  woven  their  personal  views  into 
American  constitutional  law.  The  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections.  Part  One  consists  of 
an  introduction  by  Mendelson.  .  .  .  Part  Two 
contains  the  bulk  of  the  material  consisting  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  deal  primarily 
with  laissez-faire  activism  from  1865-1936  and 
libertarian  activism  from  1937  to  the  present. 
In  Part  Three  the  author  has  reprinted  essays 
by  Justices  Black  and  Frankfurter  with  com¬ 
ments  respectively  on  each  by  Sidney  Hook  and 
Walton  Hamilton.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Virtually  all  of  [Mendelson’s  introduction] 
IS  culled  from  his  previous  writings.  .  .  .  The 
book  might  be  usuable  in  a  course  in  Ameri¬ 
can  political  thought  or  as  supplemental  read¬ 
ing  in  constitutional  history.  In  general,  it  is 
not  as  good  as  the  more  comprehensive  case¬ 
books.” 

Choice  4:586  J1  ’67  150w 

“How  much  law  and  how  much  discretion 
are  appropriate?  The  activist  judge  seeks  more 
discretion  in  dispensing  justice  than  the  self¬ 
restraining  judge.  At  what  point,  however, 
does  he  infringe  on  the  legislative  function? 
Professor  Mendelson,  a  sophisticated  constitu¬ 
tional  scholar  and  political  scientist,  skillfully 
and  interestingly  presents  the  intriguing  basic 
concepts  and  practicalities  involved  in  this 
complex  problem.  .  .  .  Although  [he]  obvious¬ 
ly  supports  the  Frankfurter  view  of  judicial 
restraint,  the  over-all  effect  is  to  offer  the 
reader  essential  primai-y  source  materials  of 
the  American  experience  in  this  field,  which 
■will  ailow  him  to  arrive  at  independent  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
university  libraries,  law  libraries,  and  large 
public  libraries.”  J.  J.  Marke 

Library  J  92:1027  Mr  1  ’67  240w 


MtiNEGHELLO,  LUIGI.  The  outlaws;  tr.  by 
Raleigh  Trevelyan.  272p  maps  $5.75  Harcourt 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Underground 
movements.  World  War,  1939-1945 — Italy 

67-11971 

“Professor  Meneghello,  who  has  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  many  years  and  teaches  Italian  at 
Reading  University,  describes  the  formation  in 
September  1943  and  the  activities  until  the 
spring  of  1945  of  a  student  resistance  group 
allied  to  the  Partite  d’azlone  in  northern  Italy. 
Idealistic,  disillusioned  with  the  fascist  past, 
tptaliy  untrained  at' first,  the  group  is  seasoned 
through  a  hard  winter  in  the  mountains  and  by 
frequent  exposure  to  dragnet  operations  of  or- 
.German,  .and  Italian  troops.”  (Library 
•1 1.  4nis  IS  a  revision  of  I  piccoli  maestri  origip- 
nliy  published  in  Italy  [in  1964]  as  a  novel, 
nut  based  on  .  .  .  fact.*’  (Author’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 
Best  Sell  27:251  O  1 


67  550w 


“[This]  is  an  example  of  a  curious  literary 
form;  a  narrative  which  is  almost  entirely  fac- 
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tuaJ  but  related  with  all  the  techniques  and  de¬ 
vices  of  fiction — a  ‘true  novel.’  Ainerican  librar- 
jans  will  be  baffled  whether  to  classify  it  as  au¬ 
tobiography  or  fiction,  and  either  way  they 
will  be  partly  wrong.  ...  In  large  part  this 
book  is  a  comedy,  especially  the  first  half  of  it. 
The  usual  anecaotes  of  the  confused  period  of 
Che  civil  war  are  there,  but  they  are  treated  ir¬ 
reverently,  almost  as  farce.  .  .  .  Hut,  although 
the  reader  hardly  iiotices  it,  this  mood  of  boy¬ 
ish  horseplay  alters  gradually  into  something 
else  in  the  course  of  the  book.  In  spite  of  his 
repudiation  of  heroism,  in  the  narrator’s  own 
account  of  his  experience  one  sees  the  trans- 
foi-mation  of  an  irreverent  schoolboy  into  a 
hard,  energetic,  and  ironic  partisan.  .  .  .  Both 
ileneghello  and  translator  .  .  .  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  tor  the  quality  of  this  Bnglish  text. 
This  is  a  first-rate  narrative,  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  moving  pieces  of  writing,  yet  to 
come  out  of  World  War  II.”  Donald  Hemey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  28 
’67  6Dtlw 


“Meneghello  vividly  recreates  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  resistance  movement  operated  and 
makes  its  aims  and  its  particular  appeal  to 
young  people  understandable.  For  the  general 
reader.”  A.  F.  Peterson  _ 

Library  J  92:2568  J1  ’67  170w 
“The  residual  gap  between  fact  and  fiction 
Is  wider  than  the  author’s  change  of  labels  can 
take  care  of;  the  result  is  a  sometimes  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  that  tries  unsuccessfully  for  the 
increments  of  fiction.  .  .  .  When  the  auttior 
sticks  to  his  account,  it  grips  the  way  that  his¬ 
tories  of  these  exploits  always  do.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  it  a  profound  ‘European  artis¬ 
tic-philosophic  texture,  he  often  gets  hollow. 
.  .  .  Luckily,  this  watery  cafd-sagacity  is  occa¬ 
sionally  varied  with  some  valid  percepts.  The 
narrator  has  not  joined  the  Resistance  out  91 
heroism,  he  has  almost  drifted  into  it,  and  it  is 
only  subsequently  that  he  understands  his  ac¬ 
tion.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:22  S  30  67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Chanan 

New  Statesman  74:293  S  8  67  230w 
“Luigi  Meneghello’ s  autobiographical  story  of 
the  Venetian  resistance  is  unusual  in  its  gaiety 
and  high  spirits;  one  seems  to  hear  not  so 
much  the  present-day  man  remembering,  as  the 
boy  he  was  then,  flung  into  an  outsize  adven¬ 
ture  and  learning  what  death  is.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  getting  the  humour  across  in  Eng¬ 
lish  must  go  to  Raleigh  Trevelyan’s  translation, 
which  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  thing  should 
be  .  .  [This]  is  a  moving  book  and  a  valuable 
one:  factual,  vivid,  atmospherically  convincing: 
it  brings  back  the  time  with  wonderful  energy 
and  exactness.” 

TLS  p870  S  28  ’67  270w 


MENGLE, 
state,  v2. 


ELIAS  F.,  ed.  Poems  on  affairs  of 
See  Poems  on  affairs  of  state,  v2 


MENNINGER,  EDWIN  A.  Fantastic  trees.  304p 
il  $8.95  Viking 

582  Trees  66-19165 

“This  book  is  about  those  trees  which,  in 
their  determination  to  stay  alive,  have  estab¬ 
lished  new  patterns  of  existence— changed  phy¬ 
sical  appearance,  metamorphosed  habits,  mod¬ 
ified  and  sometimes  distorted  behavior,  and 
a  different  kind  of  usefulness.  .  .  .  Part  of  this 
book  deals  with  trees  that  are  unique.  .  ..  . 
Many  trees  achieve  fame  because  of  ...  size, 
age,  or  an  ancestry  dating  back  to  the 
dinosaurs.  Sex  plays  a  part  in  making  certain 
trees  different  from  their  comrades.  And  then 
some  trees  might  well  be  considered  queer  be¬ 
cause  they  flap  thir  leaves,  make  noises,  dis¬ 
play  affection  for  other  trees,  do  arithmetic, 
tell  time,  predict  .  changes  in  the  weather,  or 
6ven  produc©  tli6ir  own  m.in.  (In  trod)  Bib- 
liography.  Index. 

“This  book’s  many  quite  good  illustrations 
and  its  often  imaginative  text  present  a  large 
number  of  trees  that  are  m.ore-or-Iess  in¬ 
teresting  because  they  depart  m  one  way  or 
another  from  the  layman  s  nom  of  what  a  tree 
should  be.  One  cannot,  help  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Menninger  strains  at  times  to  dramatize.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  reasonably  entertaining  and  on 
that  score  worth  acquiring,  but  it  top  often 
reveals  Mr.  Menninger’s  journalistic  training 
in  its  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  situations. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Flowering  Trees  of  the 
Wnrld  IBRD  19621.”  E.  C.  Hall 
worm  •92:1023  Mr  1  ’67  210w 

“In  spite  of  tooth-grinding  cuteness,  the 
book  is  fascinating.  ...  Dr.  Menninger  is  a 


tree  buff  and  has  collected  the  gosh-darndest 
mass  of  information  on  unusual  trees  that 
could  be  imagined.  His  ecological  foundation 
la  shaky,  his  plant  physiological  background 
is  nil,  and  his  understanding  of  adaptation  and 
evolution  is  'nillei'.'  His  enthusiasm  is,  however, 
immense  and  catching.  If  you  don’t  become 
a  tree  buff  too,  you  can’t  blame  him  for  a 
half-hearted  effort.  .  .  .  [Howeverl  it  is  regret¬ 
table  that  the  photographs  are  not  numbered 
to  tie  them  to  the  text,  and  one  must  search 
for  the  plant  being  discussed.  .  .  .  The  index 
is  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  literature  cited  and 
species  names  are  arranged  by  chapters  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  just  where  they  will  be 
least  used.”  R.  M.  Klein 

Natur  Hist  76:63  My  ’67  850w 


MENNINGER,  WILLIAM  C.  A  psychiatrist  for 
a  troubled  world;  sel.  papers  of  William  C. 
Menninger;  ed.  with  in  trod,  material,  by 
Bernard  H.  Hall;  assisted  by  Geraldine  K. 
Alumbaugh  [and  others]  biographical  sketch 
by  Henry  W.  Brosin.  871p  $12.50;  ltd  2v  $25 
Viking 

616.89  Psychiatry.  Mental  health  67-11268 
This  volume  contains  some  of  the  papers  of 
“Karl  Menninger's  younger  brother  .  .  .  [who 
was  president  of  the  Menninger  Foundation 
from  1957  until  his  death  in  1966].  .  .  .  Eighty- 
two  articles,  one  a  hitherto  unpublished  ac¬ 
count  of  an  interview  with  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  have  been  selected  and  arranged  in¬ 
to  subject  categories.  Contributions  to  the 
medical  literature  range  in  scope  from  .  .  . 
articles  in  neurology,  psychoanalysis,  and  psy¬ 
chiatry  to  writings  ...  on  mental  hygiene, 
family  life,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  the  role  of 
the  psychiatrist  in  the  Army.”  (Librai-y  J) 
Bibliography  of  the  published  papers  of  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Menninger,  M.D.  Index. 


“The  -writing  is  uneven  and  excessively  laden 
with  uplifting  phrases  and  moral  good-fellow¬ 
ship.  'The  instructional  material  reveals  ‘Dr. 
Will’s  devotion  to  teaching  nonpsychiatrists 
about  mental  illness  and  its  various  methods 
of  treatment.  Some  sections  are  preceded  by 
Dr.  Hall’s  explanatory  and  laudatory  remarks, 
thereby  providing  much  biographical  material. 
The  excellent  index  includes  individual’s  names 
and  organizations.  Medical  libraries  may  wish  to 
purchase  this  book  for  historical  value.  Li¬ 
braries  with  collections  in  nursing,  sociology, 
mental  hygiene,  and  psychology  will  also  be 
Interested  in  it.”  Annette  Hirsch 

Library  J  92:1501  Ap  1  ’67  200w 
“The  book’s  most  rewarding  selections  deal 
with  the  relationship  between  mental  and 
physical  phenomena.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  pieces, 
however,  discuss  the  public  role  of  psychlatir' 
—in  military  affairs,  public  health,  industo'. 
law,  recreation.  These  seem  curiously  dated 
today.  .  .  .  Dr.  Will’s  administrative  genius 
and  dedication  translate  poorly  into  print,  and 
though  this  book  is  apparently  intended  as  a 
memorial,  a  more  authentic  monument  is  the 
Menninger  Foundation  in  Topeka.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Mr  5  ’67  190w 


MENTOR,  ACADEMICUS.  See  Academicus 
Mentor 


MERCHANT,  JANE.  All  daffodils  are  daffy;  11. 
by  Marlene  Rikard.  64p  $2.75  Abingdon 
811  67-2638 

Collected  here  are  36  of  the  author’s  poems 
for  children  most  of  which  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  The  Instructor, 
Jack  and  Jill  and  Upward.  Index.  “Grades  three 
to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“  ’Daffy  Song,’  the  title  poem  reference,  has 
a  merry  lilt,  ‘Conversational  Accident’  provides 
a  note  of  genuine  humor,  and  ‘River  In  My 
Hands’  is  an  original  thought  well  expressed, 
but  the  majority  of  the  .  .  .  pleasant  rhymes 
collected  here  .  .  .  are  relentlessly  cheerful  and 
somewhat  condescending.  The  illustrations  are 
uneven  in  quality,  but  several  of  the  pages  make 
interesting  use  of  color  areas.  These  are  more 
likely  to  appeal  to  a  sentimental  adult  than  to 
the  average  child.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  SOw 
“[The]  writer  presents  fireflies  as  ‘a  fairy's 
jeweled  wand’  and  cattails  as  ‘chocolate  pop- 
sides’  :  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  these  two 
images.  We  can  also  meet  ‘Grandfather  Moun¬ 
tain  wear(ing)  a  cloud  feather  in  his  cap.’  ” 
Eve  Merriam 

N  'Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p45  My  7  ’67 
lOOw 
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MERCHANT,  LIVINGSTON  T.,  ed.  Neighbors 
taken  for  granted;  Canada  and  the  United 
States:  pub.  for  the  School  of  advanced  int. 
studies,  the  Johns  Hopkins  university.  166p 
$4.95  Praeger 

327.73  Canada — Foreign  relations — U.S.  U.S. 
— i'oreign  relations — Canada  66-13674 

“Under  the  editorship  of  the  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Canada  ...  [a]  group 
of  Canadians  and  Americans  here  examines 
various  aspects  of  the  relationship  which  cause 
irritation  and  some  of  the  possibilities  for  im¬ 
provement.  The  contributors  from  Canada  are 
Michael  Brockway,  Editor  of  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada;  General  Charles  Foulkes,  for¬ 
merly  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Bruce  Hutchison,  author  and  Editorial 
Director  of  The  Vancouver  Sun;  and  I.  Norman 
Smith,  Editor  of  The  Ottawa  Journal.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ambassador  Merchant,  the  American 
contributors  are  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson;  New  York  Times  Associate  Editor 
James  Reston;  and  Ivan  B.  White,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  with  much  experience  in  Can¬ 
ada.”  (Va  Q  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Wagner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:222  Mr  ’67  650w 


“The  first  four  chapters  are  the  best  and 
the  fullest.  In  the  first  B.  Hutchison  sketches 
the  historic  background  of  the  border  relations. 
In  the  second  I.  N.  Smith  discusses  Canada’s 
Internal  politics  and  gives  an  excellent,  though 
all  too  brief,  account  of  the  tensions  between 
British  and  French  Canadians.  In  chapters 
three  and  four  M.  Barkway  and  I.  B.  White 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  economic  re¬ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
book  is  well  written  in  a  somewhat  lively 
journalistic  style.  It  reminds  one  of  Bruce 
Hutchison’s  .  .  .  Canada:  Tomorrow’s  Giant 
[BRD  19571.  .  .  .  More  for  the  general  reader 
than  for  the  student.” 

Choice  3:960  D  ’66  170w 
“Psychological  problems  are  little  explored, 
but  the  book’s  chief  significance  lies  in  the 
apparent  awareness  on  the  part  of  all  the 
authors  that  they  are  dealing  with  such  prob¬ 
lems  even  when  they  do  not  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  kinds  of  questions  that  one  might 
have  thought  naturally  arise  from  such  psycho¬ 
logical  awareness.  Ail  are  accurate,  well-in¬ 
formed,  and  rather  too  brief.  The  result  Is  a 
useful  book.  .  .  .  but  one  which  is  inferior 
to  the  American  Assembly’s  recent  symposium 
volume,  edited  by  John  Sloan  Dickey,  on  the 
same  subject,  [The  United  States  and  Canada, 
BRD  19651.”  R.  W.  Winks 

J  Am  Hist  53:646  D  ’66  430w 


The  disparity  in  population  and  power  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
sequences  in  every  aspect  of  our  relationship. 
.  .  .  ‘Each,  of  us,’  says  Livingston  T.  Merchant 
in  conclusion,  ‘must  learn  never  to  pay  the 
curiously  mixed  insult  and  compliment  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  other  for  granted.’  Highly  recommended 
for  all  libraries.”  E.  P.  Sticknev 

Library  J  91:2854  Je  1  ’66  170w 
Va  Q  R  43:xxxviii  winter  ’67  200w 


MERI,  VEIJO.  The  manila  rope;  tr.  from  the 
Finnish  by  John  McGahern  and  Annikki 
Laaksi.  139p  $3.95  Knopf 

67-11139 

-TJ)®  Finland  during  the  last  years 

of  World  War  II.  ‘On  a  crowded  troop  train  wind¬ 
ing  its  way  thi'ough  the  winter  landscape,  the 
honie-going  soldiers  pass  their  time  playing 
cards,  drinking,  snoozing,  and  exchanging 
stones  of  the  battlefield.”  '  (Publisher’s  note) 
Joose  Keppila,  an  artilleryman,  has  taken  a 
sixty.-foot  length  of  manila  rope  with  him, 
winding  it  around  his  body  to  conceal  it.  “It  is 
the  first  useful  and  serviceable  item  he  has 
army  service,  and  ...  he  would 
rather  die  than  be  parted  from  it.” 

Originally  published  in 

1957  as  Manillakoysi. 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  27:55  My  1  '67  560w 
“We  travel  in  The  Manila  Rope  not  with  two 
or  three  intense  persons,  but  with  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  personalities.  .  .  .  Such  plot  as  there 
IS  stems  from  Joose,  who  begins,  ends,  and  ac¬ 
cents  the  whole.  From  his  initial  delight  in 
findmg  the  rope  through  his  innocent  but  al¬ 
most  fatal  concealment  of  the  rope  and  conse- 
quenf  nonparticipation  during  the  trip,  to  his 
final  freedom,  and  renewed  participation  when 
ills  wife  has  cut  the  rope,  Joose  is  never  absent 
from  the  reader  s  consciousness.  [This  book! 
has  been  translated  into  14  languages.  It  pro¬ 


vides  an  interesting  study  in  technique:  e.g. 
what  makes  Meri  like,,  yet  so  utterly  different 
fi'om,  Hemingway?  Quickly  and  pleasantly  read, 
the  book  lingers  in  the  mind  and  is  well  worth 
its  space  in  the  college  library.” 

Choice  4:847  O  ’67  180w 

“The  soldiers  on  [the]  train,  like  their  liter¬ 
ary  ancestors  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  tell 
a  series  of  wondrous  tales  to  pass  the  time. 
But  to  men  whose  minds  have  been  warped  by 
sights  of  slaughter  in  this  age  of  mechanized 
warfare,  folktales  have  become  tales  of  military 
horror,  of  madness,  inhuman  actions,  and  bi¬ 
zarre  twists  of  fate.  There  are  humorous  tales 
as  well  .  .  ..  but  it  is  the  black  humor  of  [J. 
Heller’s]  Catch  22  [BRD  1962].  This  brilliant 
work  by  an  important  and  exciting  young  Fin¬ 
nish  writer  belongs  in  modern  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  ’67  190w 

“To  write  about  war  is  simple.  To  write  sim¬ 
ply  about  the  madness,  the  accidents  and  hap¬ 
hazardness,  and  the  supreme  anxiety  of  the 
battlefield,  is  always  incredibly  difficult.  .  .  . 
[This  novel]  succeeds  doubly  because  it  is  open¬ 
ly  symbolic.  .  .  .  All  the  horror  and  indifferent 
humor  of  war  are  packed  into  leisurely  fireside 
tales.  The  flesh  crawls — but  otherwise  unen¬ 
durable  experiences  assume  wholeness,  even 
lucidity.  ...  In  story  after  story  .  .  .  we  are 
shown  the  ridiculous  beauty  of  death  in  war 
.  .  .  and  the  mad  comedy  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  senses  through  fear.”  Clancy  Sigal 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  My  28  ’67  850w 


MERK,  FREDERICK.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and 
American  expansionism,  1843-1849-  with  the 
collaboration  of  Lois  Bannister  Merk.  289p  il 
$6.95  Knopf 

973  U.S.^ — Territorial  expansion.  Monroe 

doctrine.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Latin 

America  66-19390 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Bastert 

Am  Hist  R  73:231  O  ’67  470w 
Choice  4:342  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  K.  J.  Brauer 

J  Am  Hist  54:134  Je  ’67  550w 
Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  GOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Heinrichs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  24  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Pratt 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:636  D  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Dexter  Perkins 

Va  Q  R  43:146  winter  ’67  550w 


MERK,  FREDERICK.  The  Oregon  question: 

in  Anglo-American  diplomacy  and 
politics.  427p  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

327.73  Nm’thwest.  Pacific.  U.S. — Foreign  re¬ 
lations— Great  Britain.  Great  Britain — For¬ 
eign  relations — U.S.  67-14345 

I?,®  diplomatic  and  political  forces 
boundary  dispute  between 
the  United  States  in  Oregon, 
negotiations  to  partition  the  vast  reerion 

last  in  1S46.  An 
^^*'®®  iu  London. 

9ues  were  held  in  Washington 
*^,1®®'’^^®^  *9  chronological  order 
®°»®j,udmg  negotiation  and  the  forces 

pqSlv?^  •  i,  ■  succession  of 

essays  topically  arranged.  Of  the  essavs 
reprints  from  scholarly  journals  [and 
one]  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  Harvard  His¬ 
torical  Monographs,  Albert  Gallatin  and  the 
Oregon  Problem.”  (Introd)  Indei^  “ 


(Ewieritus,  Harvard)  is  the  historian 
of  the  Oregon  Question.  .  .  ,  Although  there  is 
necessariy  some  repetition  the  organizitfon 
introduction,  resume,  and  index  w've  thVs 
sepa?Se^  nan^eri’  '^*^1^®  ^^an  just  a  collection  of 

Choice  4:1045  N  ’67  80w 

^®’'‘®  published  for  the  first  time 
OMv  Question  in  1818,’  ‘Arbitration 

^be  Cannon  s  Mouth!’  ‘Sea  Power  and 
Settlement,’  and  ‘Regum4  ’ 
Fusal  of  concerns  the  re- 

Gallatin’s  proposal  of  the  forty-niSh  par^?el 

f#.  "ouWT'bJSS^rkfed™"w^lh^Sf^^ 

monograph.  The  seco&  .  .  .  relWg  to  Britfsb 
attempts  to  arbitrate  the  Oregon  ^“quesHok 
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in  the  wake  of  the  Webster- Ashbur¬ 
ton  Treaty  and  Polk’s  rejection  of  arbitration 
backed  by  American  public  opinion.  .  .  .  The 
publication  of  this  volume  is  ...  a  reminder  of 
Merk’s  assiduity  and  scholarly  competence.” 
O.  O.  Winther 

J  Am  Hist  54:657  D  ’67  500w 
“[These]  essays  illustrate  the  principle  of 
multiple  causation  in  American  history.  We  find 
here  that  Merk  has  followed  ther  Turnerean 
‘multiple  hypotheses’  approach  in  analyzing  the 
intricacies  of  an  extremely  involved  phase  of 
American  history.  .  .  .  [His]  main  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  these  essays  are  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  hy  historians.  Of  special  import  are  his 
essays  dealing  with  Lord  Aberdeen’s  actions 
preparing  the  British  public  for  a  compromise 
with  the  Americans.  Merk’s  stress  on  the  role 
of  American  pioneers  in  bringing  about  a  set¬ 
tlement  cannot  be  disputed.”  W.  R.  Jacobs 
New  Eng  Q  50:599  D  ’67  500w 
“Merk’s  history  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  It 
already  has:  the  Oregon  essays  appeared  in 
journals  over  nearly  40  years,  yet  in  collection 
they  hang  together  like  beads  on  a  chain.  This 
is  analytical  history,  consisting  of  broad  gener¬ 
alizations  developed  and  tested  in  special  stud¬ 
ies.  It  adheres  to  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship.  The  research  is  extraordinarily 
broad  and  deep.  Each  facet  of  a  larger  question 
is  investigated  to  the  most  remote  relevant  ex¬ 
planation.  leaving  no  loose  ends.  The  results 
command  the  field:  nothing  on  the  subject  exists 
as  learned  and  comprehensive.  This  is  the  past 
as  authentic  as  diligence,  honesty  and  intelli¬ 
gence  can  make  it.”  W.  H.  Heinrichs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  S  24  ’67  SOOw 


MERK,  LOIS  BANNISTER.  The  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  American  expansionism,  1843-1849. 
See  Merk,  F. 


MERRILL,  JAMES  M.  Spurs  to  glory;  the  story 
of  the  United  States  cavalry.  302p  il  .$6.95 
Rand  McNally 

357  U.S.  Army.  Cavalry — History.  U.S. — 
History,  Military  66-22131 

“This  book  is  a  popular  history  of  the  horse 
cavah-y  from  its  beginnings  in  1833.  ...  I  have 
selected  episodes  which,  in  my  judgment,  best 
describe  the  many  facets  of  the  horse  regiments 
and  which  underscore  the  cavalry’s  contribution 
to  American  history.”  (Foreword)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[The  author]  describes  [this]  as  a  ‘popular 
history,’  and  it  has  a  number  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  usually  associated  with  such  books: 
a  lively  style  of  writing  with  emphasis  on 
dramatic  incident  and  colorful  quotation,  an  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  footnotes,  and  some 
interesting  illustrations.  It  also  contains  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  indicating  research  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources  to  a  degree  un¬ 
usual  for  a  work  of  this  type.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
many  cavalry  actions  degenerated  into  confu¬ 
sion:  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  confusion  is 
extended  by  the  failure  to  include  even  one 
map  in  an  otherwise  well-illustrated  and  infor¬ 
mative  book.”  R.  E.  Johnson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1087  Ap  ’67  3e0w 
“The  lack  of  maps  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
several  of  the  exploits  recounted — Grierson’s 
Raid,  Brandy  Station,  the  Custer  Massacre, 
the  Mexican  Punitive  Expedition — have  pre¬ 
viously  been  treated  more  fully  In  various 
monographs.  The  author  makes  use  of  naany 
contemporary  accounts,  to  the  extent  that 
chapters  8  and  15  contain  little  else.  .  .  .  rThis] 
volume  with  its  lively  style  and  ^ory  details, 
will  certainly  find  favor  in  public  libraries,  biit 
it  is  not  recommended  for  collesre  or  school  li- 
hrflrics  ** 

■  Choice  4:89  Mr  ’67  IlOw 
“[This]  provides  a  partial  picture  of  the 
Cavalry’s  work;  the  author  makes  liUle  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Regiments 
(colored),  although  the  Ninth  is  credited  with 
saving  the  Rough  Riders  at  San  Juan  Hdl 

Library  J  92:358  Ja  1.5  67  70w  [XA] 


MERTON,  THOMAS.  Mystics  and  Zen  masters. 
303p  $5.50  Farrar,  Straus 

291.4  Mysticism.  Zen  Buddhism  66-20167 
In  sixteen  essays  the  author  studies  ‘‘the  way 
of  meditation,  or  contemplation,  in  both  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  religions.”  (Publishers  note) 


“Most  [of  the  essays]  are  previously  pub- 
I’i^ed  review  articles  of,  timely  new  book^ 
some  of  them  not  readily  accessible  or  too 


formidable  for  the  uninitiated.  .  .  .  ‘These 
pieces  may  be  taken  as  complete  in  themselves 
— ^typical  Mertonian  ‘celebrations’— or  as  pre¬ 
ludes  to  the  more  technical  literature  on  which 
they  are  based.”  P.  M.  Stark 

America  117:93  J1  22  ’67  400w 


“The  fact  that  this  book  has  been  granted 
two  nihil  obstat  sanctions  will  make  reading  it 
easier  for  Catholics  interested  in  these  matters; 
it  will  not  suffice,  however,  to  establish  Merton 
as  an  evangelist  of  Zen.  .  .  .  Perspective  de¬ 
mands  tliat  one  admit  that  correspondences 
among  several  religions  do  indeed  exist,  but 
not  .  .  .  that  these  similarities  also  demon¬ 
strate  the  true  Catholicity  of  the  non-Catholic 
thinkers.  In  style  the  book  is  worrisome.  Most 
of  the  essays  were  printed  separately  earlier, 
and  subsequent  editing  and  bridging  has  left 
redundancies,  unjustified  shifts  in  emphasis  and 
tone,  and  gaps  in  continuity.  A  chapter  on 
virginity  and  humanim  sticks  out  grotes¬ 
quely.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:1004  N  ’67  140w 


“  ‘Fr.  Louis’  has  returned  to  familiar  ground 
(for  him)  and  strange  ground  for  the  rest  of 
us.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  prolific  author,  and  many 
find  his  work  uneven  in  quality.  However,  he 
is  at  his  best  in  this  kind  of  essay  collection.” 

Christian  Century  84:627  My  10  ’67  60w 
“[These]  essays  are  not  directly  or  sequen¬ 
tially  related,  but  all  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  common  ground  in  mysticism,  be  it  medieval 
Catholic,  19th-Century  Protestant,  or  20th-Cen¬ 
tury  Zen  Buddhist.  .  .  .  This  is  not  an  easy 
book.  It  delves  deeply  and  truly  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  implications  for  Christianity  of  Zen, 
existentialism  (Christian  and  agnostic),  and 
monasticism  (Catholic  and  non-Catholic)  as 
well  as  classic  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  There 
are  some  unsettling  conclusions  about  the  role 
of  the  Church  in  the  face  of  ‘mass  society’  and 
‘alienation.’  A  scholarly  and  masterly  work, 
probably  too  tough  to  be  read  much  outside 
theology  collections,  more’s  the  pity.”  D.  J. 
3P©3,I'C© 

Library  J  92:1628  Ap  15  ’67  170w 
“The  stressing  of  the  word  Zen  in  Merton’s 
title  is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading  since 
over  two-thirds  of  his  material  is  concerned 
with  the  mystical  traditions  of  the  West.  .  .  . 
Although  little  that  is  new  to  students  of  Zen 
or  Christianity  is  dealt  with  here,  Merton  does 
bring  to  the  handling  of  his  subject  matter — 
quite  apart  from  his  literary  skill — a  singular 
advantage.  He  writes  from  the  position  of  a 
contemplative,  one  who  through  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  and  not  merely  by  reading 
or  hearsay,  is  able  to  understand  the  methods, 
aims  and  attainments  of  other  meditative  dis¬ 
ciplines,  regardless  of  their  geographic,  socio¬ 
logical  or  historic  origins.”  N.  W.  Ross 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  2  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Fremantle 

Reporter  37:50  S  21  ’67  750w 


MERTZ,  BARBARA.  Red  land,  black  land;  the 
world  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  380p  pi 
$6.95  Coward-McCann 

913.32  Egypt — ^Antiquities.  Egypt — ^History 

66-20157 

This  volume  “covers  all  phases  of  the  dally 
life  of  these  people  from  childbirth  to  death.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Dr.  Mertz  is]  so  well  versed  in  the  count¬ 
less  rival  theories  and  pieces  of  guesswork  of 
her  colleagues  that  she  never  thrusts  judgments 
upon  the  reader;  she  gives  him  all  the  variants 
and  leaves  him  to  think  what  he  likes.  .  .  . 
[Her  book]  contains  countless  titbits  of  usable 
information  such  as  data  about  English  words 
(like  oasis)  that  we  owe  to  ancient  Egypt. 
She  also  renders  her  information  much  more 
lively  and  understandable  by  constant  compari¬ 
son  with  famllar  mediaeval  and  modern  custom, 
such  as  Scots  ballads  and  the  American  way  of 
death.  Her  Illuminating  book  is  marred  only  by 
chapter  headings  .  .  .  and  by  her  tendency  ,  to 
oversimplify  her  style,  as  if  she  were  writing 

for  a  small  child.”  _ _ 

Economist  225:xviii  D  2  67  340w 

Reviewed  by  6.  F.  Dole 

Library  j  91:4968  O  15  66  160w 
“The  bare  facts  could  be  found  in  any 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  but  Miss  Mertz’s 
personal  point  of  view  makes  provocative  read¬ 
ing.  Excellent  photographs  and  line  drawings 
with  the  bonus  of  an  exceptionally  good  read¬ 
ing  list.”  Doris  Feczko  _  _ 

Library  J  91:6221  D  15  '66  90w  [XA] 
“[The  author]  has  had  a  ye^  thorough 
Egyptological  training  and,  Indeed,  knows  about 
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MERTZ,  BARBARA — Continued 
what  she  writes.  .  .  .  Red  Land,  Black  Land 
is  a  witty  and  informative  excursion  into  the 
world  of  the  ancient  Egyptian.  ...  In  our 
present  era  we  tend  to  forget  that,  above 
ail,  the  Egyptians  were  people  who  .  .  .  un¬ 
derwent  every  conceivable  emotion  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  may  experience  today.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  takes  the  mummies  out  of  the  tombs  and 
turns  them  into  what  they  once  were — living, 
thinking,  feeling  human  beings.  Moreover  it 
does  so  in  an  entertaining  and  lively,  yet  au¬ 
thoritative  fashion.  One  can  only  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  book.”  A.  R.  Schulman 

Natur  Hist  76:76  Ap  ’67  380w 


MESKILU,  JOHANNA  MENZEU.  HiUer  & 
Japan:  the  hollow  alliance.  245p  $6.75  Ather¬ 
ton 

327.43  Germany— Foreign  relations — Japan. 

Japan — Foreign  relations — Germany.  World 

War,  1939-1945 — Diplomatic  history  66-20833 
An  "account  of  the  diplomatic,  economic  and 
military  relations  of  Flitler  Germany  and  Japan 
that  .  .  .  propounds  the  thesis  that  these  .  .  . 
allies  failed  to  coordinate  their  efforts  on  all 
three  levels  because  of  mutual  distrust  and 
incompatible  geopolitical  goals.”  (Choice)  Ap¬ 
pendixes:  The  Tripartite  Fact;  Military  agree¬ 
ment  between  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Historians  have  long  known  that  the  Axis 
alliance  was  an  instant  failure  as  a  diplomatic 
instrument.  This  excellent  monograph  shows 
how  equally  disappointing  it  was  to  Germany 
and  Japan  as  a  military  partnership.  .  .  .  [The] 
work's  many  virtues  include  judicious  use  of  a 
Wide  range  of  sources,  particularly  German 
documents,  a  clear,  compact,  sti'aightforward 
style,  and,  most  important,  the  quality  of  rais¬ 
ing  pertinent  questions  and  answering  them 
convincingly.  Where  the  author  does  not  know 
the  answers,  she  says  so;  where  conjecture  is 
necessary,  her  arguments  are  persuasive.  There 
are  debatable  interpretations,  but  none  affect 
the  value  or  thesis  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  only 
mildly  disturbing  aspect  is  a  reverse  side  of 
the  book’s  strength.  Professor  Meskill  is  so 
good  at  discovering  reasons  for  policy  decisions, 
even  foolish  and  self-defeating  ones,  that  the 
irrational  element  in  German- Japanese  relations 
tends  to  be  underrated.”  P.  W.  Schroeder 
Am  Hist  R  72:1353  J1  ’67  500w 

"Since  the  accounts  of  German-Japanese  re- 
by  Presseisen  [Germany  and  Japan, 
195.8]  and  T.  Sommer  [Deutschland  and  Japan 
zwischen  den  Machten,  1962]  only  take  the 
story  up  to  1940-41  this  study  provides  a  wel¬ 
come  continuation,  despite  its  somewhat  rigid 
limitations  which  .  shortcliange  such  important 
factors  as  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  be¬ 
fore  June  1941  and.  the  role  of  Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality  in  Siberia.  There  Is  also  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  what  and  how  of  events 
which  frequently  takes  the  place  of  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  or  inaction 
of  Japan  or  Germany.  This  study  should, 
nevenheless,  be  of  interest  to  any  student  of 
the  diplomatic  history  of  World  War  II  and 
of  the  military  implications  of  wartime 
diplomac v.  ’ 

Choice  3:936  D  ’66  180w 

Although  there  have  been  other  accounts 
?!•  and  Japanese  collaboration  during 

World  War  II,  this  .is  a  very  detailed  account 
workings  of.  the  Triparte  Pact 
of  1940  and  its  ultimate  failure.  .  .  .  Interest- 

source  materials  and 
well  documented,  this  work  is  recommended 

Georg^e  Sclmj^r'*^^  large  public  libraries.” 
Library  J  91:3206  Je  15  ’66  300w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Jones 

•Gl’^PlOw'^  ‘Affairs  39:390  fall-winter  ’66- 


MESSER.  THOMAS  M.  The  emergent  decade’ 
E,?;'«ters  and  painting  i n  th4 
1960  s;  text  by  Thomas  M.  Messer;  artists’ 
profiles  in  text  and  pictures  bv  Cornell  Po tin 
172p  $18.50  Cornell  univ.  press  Capa. 

759.98  Painting,  Latin  American.  Painters 
Latin  American  66-15382 

of "^contei^orary  Latin  American^'Sntlng  spon - 

prirnarily  of  letters  convening]  Messer’s  over¬ 
all  views  of  the  state  of  painting  in  each  coun¬ 


try  [represented].  Following  each  letter  is  a 
reply  by  the  appropriate  critic  for  the  country 
involved.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Book  Week  p8  D  11  '66  70w 
‘‘[This  book]  contains  a  large  number  of 
black-and-white  reproductions  on  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  full-page  color  spreads  (usually  one  per 
country)  .  .  .  [There  are]  condescending  letters 
from  Messer  (Director  of  the  Guggenheim  Mu¬ 
seum)  .  .  .  [and]  the  replies  are  cautious,  not 
terribly  informative,  and  seen  calculated  to 
please  the  influential  North  American  white 
fathers.  In  short,  the  text  is  interesting  more 
as  art  politics  than  art  commentary.  No  real 
competition  exists  for  the  book  (at  least  In 
English),  and  it  could  conceivably  be  useful  as 
a  pictorial  reference  for  undergraduate  courses 
in  20th-century  painting.” 

Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  170w 
"A  good  share  of  the  illustrations  Is  devoted 
to  photographs  of  the  painter,  his  life,  his  in¬ 
terests.  and  his  family  and  friends.  The  result  of 
this  highly  visual  approach  is  that  one  does 
come  away  with  an  alive  impression  of  not  only 
contemporary  Latin-Amerlcan  art.  but  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Latin -American  art 
world.  Messer’s  comments  about  the  art  itself 
strike  a  high  standard  of  critical  judgment,  for 
his  remarks  are  open  and  candid.  .  .  .  This  book 
can  be  recommended  to  any  library  building  a 
collection  of  works  on  contemporary  art.”  David 
Gebhard  v. 

Library  J  91:4092  S  15  ’66  180w 


syndicate.  303p 

$6.9.')  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

364.1  Crime  and  criminals — U.S.  66-17904 

’The  author  describes  "the  growth  of  the 
ostensible  beginnings  in 
the  prohibition-troubled  1920’s  through  the 
Kefau.ver  hearings  and  Robert  Kennedy’s  war 
on  crime  w’hen  he  was  attorney  general  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  transition  in  the  1930’s  of 
locally  controlled  mobs  (especially  Cleveland’s) 
into  a  .  national  syndicate,  and  on  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  criminal  leadership.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


useu  Dy  federal  agencies  as  a  source-book 
on  organized  crime,  this  comprehensive  case- 
corruption  is  hardly,  as  claimed  bv  the 
publisher  s  blurb  on  the  dust-jacket,  ‘fast-paced’ 
or  suspenseful  reading.  ’Though  done  with  ex¬ 
treme  competence  it  is  a  dismal  humiliation  for 
because  of  the  devastating 
indictment  tnat  it  is  of  a  society  which  supports 
•  i  •  .®-  vast  and  fabulously  profitable  network 
of  vice.  Indispensable,  however,  for  the  serious 
observer  demanding  a  complete  picture  of  our 
and  written  by  a  man  unusually 
well  qualified  for  the  task.”  W.  H.  Archer 
Best  Sell  26:426  Mr  1  ’67  300w 

commentary  on  organized  crime 
Juq  does  not  moralize  about 

the  culpability  of  this  aspect  of  our  society,  nor 
PS™®*!!?,®  suggested.  Rather  Mr.  Messick 
[the  underworld]  (sometimes  disjoint- 
.  .  .  [He]  makes  good  sense  of  available 
iidatenals,  quoting  extensively  from 
court  records,  transcripts  of  state  and  national 
investigations,  and  government 
files  maintaiimd  on  racketeering  activities.  One 
tault— but  understandable  on  '  legal 
hi^  sour’^^s®”  K.®F  'J?[st|y®teniatically  identify 
Library  J  92:788  F  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  50w 


Overcharge,  by  Lee  Metcalf 
and  Vic  Reinemer.  338p  $5.95  McKay  ^ 

363.6  Electric  industries.  Prices  66-25147 
from  Montana  presents  evidence 
trolled  ht  electrical  Industry  TreSn- 

ve%tnr  corporations  called  in- 

estoi  owned-utilities :  the  result  is  unreason- 

tSmer^'^Thil’®h)^^  ®  the'  average®^con- 

of  ^hese^^T  O  TT  S  •  •  ••  of  the  role 

.i.U.  U.S  in  American  life  their  hi«. 
b^'cing,  policies,  and  ventures  into  politics 

through  tax  benefits  that  should  have®  bein 
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refunded  to  him.  Worst  of  all,  he  has  unwill¬ 
ingly  (and  unwittingly)  supported  a  number  of 
organizations  of  the  political  far  right  [which] 

.  .  .  have  one  thing  in  common,  namely  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  would  be  fine  with  the  lOUs,  be¬ 
cause,  if  they  had  a  choice,  they  would  want 
the  monopoly  right  without  any  regulations. 
The  book  ...  is  well  documented  .-and  makes  a 
very  good  case  for  greater  public  ownership  of 
electric  power  companies  through  municipalities 
or  cooperatives.  ...  It  is  valuable  reading.” 
A.  J.  Giunta 

Best  Sell  26:427  Mr  1  ’67  4.60w 
"[The  book]  makes  its  point  loudly  and 
clearly:  the  price  of  electricity  supplied  by 
‘investor  owned  utilities’  is  too  high,  hlconomic 
analysis  is  limited  to  the  existence  of  ‘exces¬ 
sive’  profits  and  to  the  motivation  of  the 
participants.  Although  the  point  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  the  topic  has  been  more  carefully  and 
analytically  considered  by  others.  .  .  .  The 
methods  and  approach  of  Overcharge  place  it 
squarely  in  the  tradition  of  Estes  Kefauver 
lln  a  Few  Hands,  IBRD  1965]).  A  good  index 
(which  does  not  include  either  marginal  cost  or 
fair  value).  .  .  .  Undergraduates  may  confuse 
Overcharge  with  scholarship;  not  recommended 
for  library  purchase.” 

Choice  4:!>81  O  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Commonweal  86:57  Mr  31  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  Z.  Knobler 

Library  J  92:570  F  1  ’67  210w 
‘‘The  book  offers  the  average  person.  In 
readable,  journalistic  style,  a  good  opportunity 
to  understand  how  the  $70-billion  electric  power 
industry  calculates  its  rates  which  add  up  to 
a  $14-billion-a-year  bill  for  Americans.  .  .  . 
I  would  have  preferred  more  detail  about  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  the  states.  ...  A  fuller 
and  more  specific  explanation  might  have  made 
it  clearer  that  it  is  through  pressure  on  the 
commissions  that  consumers  probably  have  their 
best  means  of  controlling  utility  rates.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  devoted  to  the  utilities’ 
financial  contributions  to  what  the  authors  call 
extremist  and  right-wing  groups,  and  how  the 
utilities  equate  themselves  with  Americanism 
and  their  opponents  to  un-Americanism.  While 
the  descriptions  are  interesting,  they  tend  to 
detract  attention  from  the  real  issue — which  Is 
how  to  regulate  the  utility  industry  in  the 
public  interest.”  Peter  Millones 

New  Repub  156:32  F  4  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Ernest  Gruening 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:27  Mr  9  '67  2100W 
‘‘[This]  is  an  extremely  well  written,  tightly 
researched,  intensely  motivated  condemnation 
of  the  private  power  Industry.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thors]  are  extraordinarily  successful  in  hu¬ 
manizing  utility  economics  and  tell  their  tale 
with  flashes  of  wit.  and  a  wealth  of  detail  that 
is  never  tedious.  They  leave  some  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  conclusions  as  to  the  causes 
of  these  ‘overcharges’  are  sound.  Their  in¬ 
dictments  of  the  companies  are  serious  and  of 
the  branches  of  the  Government  (the  regula¬ 
tor  agencies)  that  supervise  tliem.  alarming. 
And,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  irregularities 
they  expose  are  truly  bad.  ...  As  long  as  one 
reads  ‘Ovei-charge’  with  the  realization  that 
it  is  not  a  startling  revelation  of  hitherto  sup¬ 
pressed  truths,  he  will  find  it  a  stimulating, 
fascinating  and  truly  important  expose  of  an 
area  that  has  been  shamefully  and  inexplicably 
ignored  in  popular  publications.  This.  I  think, 
is  its  chief  contribution,”  W.  R.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  F  12  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Cook 

Sat  R  50:32  Ap  1  ’67  lOOOw 


METZ,  DONALD  L.  New  congregations;  se¬ 
curity  and  mission  in  conflict;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Charles  T.  Glock.  170p  $3.95  West¬ 
minster  press 

254.2  Churches— U.S.  67-10276 

‘‘This  socio-psychological  study  ...  [of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.  A.,  located 
near  a  metropolitan  center],  surveys  six  new 
congregations,  measuring  their  early  and  more 
settled  stages  of  development  against  their 
formal  goals.  This  study  penetrates  the  alms 
and  experiences  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  as 
it  presents  instances  of  new  suburban  churches 
.  .  .  working  for  security  instead  of  long- 

range  goals  of  service,  with  consequent  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"The  book  is  written  with  dispassion  and 
objectivity;  it  has  none  of  the  ringing,  ‘pro¬ 
phetic’  rhetoric  of  many  books  about  the 


church.  And  yet  the  contributions  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  of  a  framework  for  interpretation  are 
of  far  more  than  modest  value  to  the  sociology 
of  religion.  .  .  .  The  final  chapter  states 

thirteen  concise  propositions  that  could  be  for¬ 
mulated  into  hypotheses  for  further  study,  and 
could  be  of  practical  importance  to  cburcb 
leadership  at  every  level  just  as  they  stand.” 
J.  M.  Gustafson 

Am  Soc  R  32:1015  D  ’67  500w 
"Given  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is 
too  bad  this  book  is  not  better.  .  .  .  [Al¬ 
though]  quotations  from  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  .  .  .  are  much  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  _  part  of  the  book,  they  hardly  count  as 
basic  material,  and  when  they  are  deducted 
and  the  padding  is  taken  out,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  left  for  an  article.  Moreover  since 
Uie  sample  is  so  small,  Metz  can  hardly  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  made  a  serious  sociological  study. 
Consequently  New  Congregations  could  not  be 
intended  for  a  professional  audience.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  book  is  so  burdened  with 
sociological  jargon  that  it  is  virtually  unread¬ 
able  by  anyone  else.  .  .  .  The  book  closes  with 
elaborate  conclusions  that  practically  beg  for 
rewriting  and  clarification.”  J.  W.  Dixon 

Christian  Century  84:723  My  31  ’67 

1200w 

"This  soundly  documented  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  by  college,  university, 
and  public  libraries.”  Lawrence  Mills 
Library  J  92:780  F  15  '67  lOOw 


MEYER,  BERNARD  C.  Joseph  Conrad;  a  psy¬ 
choanalytic  biography.  396p  il  $8.50  Princeton 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Conrad.  Joseph  66-14312 

The  author  examines  Conrad’s  life  and  work, 
and  "comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Conrad’s  art 
served  an  important  psychological  function  in 
his  life:  the  achievement  through  creative  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  corrective  revision  of  painful  reality.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Meyer  is  both  sophisticated  and  cognizant 
of  the  limitations  of  psychoanalytic  biography 
in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  book.  In  the 
first,  he  uses  the  fiction  to  corroborate  other 
biographical  evidence  in  outlining  Conrad’s 
youth  and  sea  career;  in  the  second  he  studies 
Conrad’s  stresses  at  the  time  of  composition 
to  suggest  pre-occupations  in  the  fiction  itself. 
In  spite  of  inevitable  circularity  and  some  in¬ 
temperance,  this  method  explores  the  process  of 
creation  In  a  way  useful  to  criticism.  The  third 
section  is  a  clinic.al  analysis.  .  .  .  Here  the 
relevance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fiction  is 
tangential  at  best,  with  the  exception  of  one 
chapter  devoted  to  archetypal  plot  formulas  and 
character  types.  Generally  recommended  for  its 
clarity,  thoroughness,  and  su,ggestiveness.” 
Choice  4:832  O  ’67  130w 
“[Dr.  Meyer]  has  mastered  the  ai't  of  schoi 
arly  criticism.  ...  It  is  important  that  we  have 
his  findings,  and  all  Conrad  scholars  must  take 
note  of  them,  but  Dr.  Meyer’s  pronounced 
clinical  approach  has  its  drawbacks  [such  as] 
an  extensive  use  of  psychiatric  terminology 
which  sometimes  reduces  Conrad  to  a  Freudian 
machine.  .  .  .  [However]  Dr.  Meyer’s  book 
should  be  the  standard  work  in  this  phase  of 
Conrad  scholarship.  A  worthwhile  purchase  for 
academic  libraries.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  92:3041  S  15  ’67  260w 
“It  would  be  unfair  to  say  his  book  didn’t 
make  good  reading.  It  does.  The  madder  Conrad 
appears  .  .  .  the  more  compulsive  it  is.  .  .  . 
But  [Dr.  Meyer]  is  weakest  on  what  is  most 
interesting.  .  .  .  [He]  is  good  on  Conrad’s 
mechanism.  But  he  cannot,  and  does  not,  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  how  this  neurosis  created 
grea.t  literature.  [Nor]  does  he  relate  Conrad’s 
conscious  self  when  he  was  writing  well  to  the 
mechanism.  Reading  this  biography  one  would 
think  Conrad  could  not  think.”  A.  S.  Byatt 
New  Statesman  74:683  N  17  ’67  600w 
“Dr  Meyer,  a  psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst 
-  finds  a  profusion  of  fixations,  fetishes,  and 
complexes  under  every  bed  in  which  Conrad 
actually  or  fictively  slept.  ...  To  Meyer,  the 
effect  of  Conr.ad's  friendship  with  Ford  Madox 
Ford  upon  his  middle  years  is  as  crucial  as  his 
emotionall,y  thwarted  childhood  was  to  the  early 
ones.  .  .  .  The  psychoanalytical  garment  fash¬ 
ioned  for  Conrad,  manufactured  from  the  most 
elastic  fabric  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the 
protruding  motives  and  roles,  has  a  convenient 
plasticity:  while  lost  in  the  folds  and  frills  are 
the  complexity  of  Conrad’s  ideas,  the  cadences 
of  his  prose,  the  humanity  of  his  characteriza¬ 
tion.”  Stanley  Weintraub 

Sat  R  50:37  Je  10  ’67  360w 
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MEYER,  EDITH  PATTERSON.  Champions  of 
the  four  freedoms;  il.  by  hjric  von  Schmidt. 


301p  $4.95  Little 

323.4  Liberty— Juvenile  literature.  U-S.— 
Biography — Juvenile  literature  66-176o9 

“Picking  up  the  theme  of  Roosevelt’s  Four 
Freedoms  [freedom  of  speech  and  of  religipn, 
and  freedom  from  want  and  from  fear],  the 
author  gives  vignette.s  of  individuals  and  asso¬ 
ciations  involved  in  strengthening  the  Four 
Freedoms  throughout  the  world,  though  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  historical  role  of  the  ^ruggle 
in  the  United  States.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine. 
(Library  J) 


“Young  readers  will  appreciate  these  attrac¬ 
tive  pictures,  though  one  may  question  the 
inclusion  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Librai-y  Association,  considered  on  a  par 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
However,  such  minor  flaws  do  not  prevent  the 
volume  from  bringing  to  young  readers  an 
appreciation  of  the  Four  Freedoms.” 

Best  Sell  26:340  D  1  ’66  90w 
Horn  Bk  43:84  F  ’67  170w 
“[Nineteen]  Americans,  past  and  present... 
are  treated  in  these  biographical  sketches. 
Along  with  such  obvious  choices  as  Zenger 
and  Jefferson  are  lesser-known  patriots,  e.g., 
Jacob  Riis,  Julia  Lathrop,  George  Mason,  and 
Elijah  Lovejoy.  The  worthy  theme  is  treated 
too  generally  to  add  to  a  teen-ager’s  under¬ 
standing  of  these  freedoms;  it  merely  serves 
as  a  framework  for  these  well-written  bio¬ 
graphical  pieces.”  Kathleen  Kennedy 
Library  J  92:896  F  15  '67  80w 


MEYER,  JEROME  S.  Fun  with  the  new  math 
[by]  Jerome  S.  Meyer  [and]  Stuart  Hanlon. 
128p  il  $2.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

510  Mathematics — Juvenile  literature.  Mathe¬ 
matical  recreations — Juvenile  literature 

66-15252 

A  “collection  of  mathematical  puzzles  and 
problems  based  on  the  New  Math.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grade  five  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Despite  the  title  and  the  jocular  chapter 
headings,  the  material  [in  this  book]  is  pre¬ 
sented  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  clearly. 
Junior  high-school  students  (or  even  interested 
eleven-year-olds)  should  have  no  trouble  with 
it,  and  parents  should  have  very  little.”  Isaac 
Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  60w 
“This  attractive  little  handbook,  though 
written  on  a  child’s  level,  is  really  aimed  at 
the  adult.  The  problems  are  useful  for  review 
or  enrichment  at  the  intermediate  level,  but 
some  definitions  are  questionable,  and  over¬ 
simplification  of  some  points  may  reduce  the 
book’s  usefulness  in  a  comprehensive  new 
math  program.  It  should,  however,  serve  a 
purpose  in  introducing  the  basic  concepts  to 
those  who  do  not  expect  to  continue  In  the 
field.  Readers  in  this  group,  young  and  old, 
will  appreciate  the  readable  style  and  meaning¬ 
ful  illustrations,  and  teachers  of  mathematics 
might  well  pick  up  some  ideas  for  motivating 
class  presentations  and  discussions.”  Della 
Thomas 

Library  J  91:4340  S  15  ’66  150w 


Ascent  to  being;  Gabriel 
of  communion;  foreword 
18p  $4.60  Desclee 
194  Marcel,  Gabriel  66-20316 

An  analysis  “of  Marcel’s  ideas  on  com¬ 
munion,  the  obstacles  to  its  realization,  and 
the  stages  through  which  It  can  be  achieved.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


MICELI,  VINCENT  P 

Marcel’s  philosophy 
by  Gabriel  Marcel,  i 


“Father  Miceli  has  achieved  a  triumph .  in 
writing  a  book  revealing  the  intimate,  relation 
between  Marcel’s  metaphysics  and  his  social 
philosophy.  .  .  .  Father  Miceli  ends  his  splen¬ 
did  study  with  a  moving  meditation  on  com¬ 
munion’s  apotheosis  in  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  [He]  places  himself  fully  within 
the  tradition  of  what  the  community  of  learn¬ 
ing  calls  ‘Christian  Philosophy.’  ”  F.  D.  Wil- 
helmsen 

Nat  R  19:45  Ja  10  ’67  1200w 


MICHAEL,  FRANZ.  The  Taiping  rebellion; 
history  and  documents,  by  Franz  Michael, 
in  collaboration  with  Chung-li  Chang  [tr. 

M  Margery  Anneberg  and  others].  3v;  v  1, 
story.  (Wash,  [state]  Univ.  Publications  on 
Asia)  256p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

951  China — ^Historj)^ — Taiping  rebellion,  1850- 
1864  (66-13538) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Wright 

Am  Hist  R  72:1053  Ap  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Ch’en 

Pacific  Affairs  39:164  spring-summer  ’66 
950w 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Wilbur 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:491  S  ’67  600w 


MICHALSON,  CARL.  Worldly  theology;  the  her¬ 
meneutical  focus  of  an  historical  faith.  243p 
$5.95;  pa  $2.95  Scribner 
230  Theology  67-21348 

“Dr.  Michalson  was  a  Methodist  theologian 
who  held  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  at 
Drew  University  from  1943  until  his  death  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  1965.  In  this,  his  final  work, 
he  argues  that  Christian  (i.e.,  Protestant)  the¬ 
ology  of  the  past  fifty  yeai-s  has  been  historicist 
in  orientation.  .  .  .  [He  maintains  that]  the 
only  legitimate  theological  issues  are  those 
vhich  raise  the  question  of  meaning  for  man, 
in  which  case  they  become  historical  questions.” 
(Commonweal)  Ciiapters  or  parts  of  chapters 
have  already  appeared  in  various  theological 
periodicals.  Index. 


“'Ihe  first  eight  chapters  are  experiments  in 
(he  possibility  of  worldly  theology,  through  the 
medium  of  some  major  movements  in  modern 
thought  (existentalism,  linguistic  analysis,  de- 
mythologization,  later  Heideggerian  philosophy, 
etc.)  .  .  .  [These]  earlier  chapters  are  con¬ 
sistently  lucid,  fresh,  and  stimulating,  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  suiwey  literature  and  com¬ 
mentary.  On  the  basis  of  these  essays  alone, 
the  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  wise  and 
useful  guide  to  contemporary  theological  ques¬ 
tions.  The  last  four  chapters,  however,  present 
a  more  ambiguous  image.  On  the  one  hand, 
Michalson  has  some  splendid  things  to  say  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  systematic  theology, 
carrying  forward  his  earlier  critique  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Ott  and  the  later  Heidegger.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  for  all  his  insistence  on  secuiarity, 
worldly  theology,  and  historicisni,  Michalson 
cornes  through  at  so  many  points  as  an  es¬ 
sentially  conservative  and  evangelical  theolo¬ 
gian.”  R,  P.  McBi  ien 

Commonweal  86:616  S  29  ’67  800w 
“[The  author]  credits  historicism  with  the 
recent  rediscovery  of  the  paramount  place  of 
the ,  Bible  in  Christian  theology.  Although  its 
subject  matter  is  abstruse  and:  technical,  this 
book  IS  extremely  well  written,  and  Dr.  Michal¬ 
son  s  insights  will  benefit  people  in  many  fields 
and  with  many  different  backgrounds.  Recom- 
merided,  for  medium  sized  public  and  most 
academic  libraries.”  .1.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:1936  My  16  ’67  160w 


throughout 

[this  book]  Is  Christian  belief.  .  .  .  Marcel  can 
certainly  be  read  as  a  Christian  philosopher. 
.  .  .  Hut,,  as  Miceli  observes,  Marcel  thinks  of 
himself,  in  this  connection,  as  a  mediator  be- 
unbelievers  and  claims 
that  his  thought  does  not  depend  upon  the 
data  cm  Christian  belief  and  does  not  presup¬ 
pose  Christianity.  .  .  Thus  the  approach 

taken  in  this  book  rather  obscures  Marcel’s 
role  as  mediator.  And  since  no  critical  phi¬ 
losophical  evaluation  of  Marcel’s  work  is  of- 
fered,  the  book  is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  limited 
audience  and  may  even  misrepresent,  to  phi- 
Parcel’s  genuine  Interest  in  extend- 
ing  the  scope  of  philosophical  reflection  to  in¬ 
clude  non -conceptual  knowledge,” 

Choice  3:664  O  ’66  180w 


^  HENRb  Scientific  instruments  in  art 

and  history;  tr.  by  R.  E.  W.  Maddison  and 
Viking^  F-  Maddison.  208p  il  col  pi  $18.50 

602  Scientific  apparatus  and  instruments 

67-4922 

divided  into  five  sections;  ‘Basic 
EleiMnts,  Measuring  the  Earth,’  ‘Measuring 
the  Heavens,  The  Measurement  of  Time,’  and 
Physical  Measurements.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  List  of  important  collections.  Subject 
inaex.  Index  of  names.  Index  of  makers,  de- 
collectors.  Published  originally  in 
et^IWstoire*^  Instruments  des  Sciences  dans  I’art 


“The  devices  discussed  range  over  those  used 
for  measuring  and  calculating  in  astronomy  and 
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geography  as  well  as  physics.  Valuable  intro¬ 
ductions  to  these  various  categories  are  given 
with  an  exceiient  perspective  regarding  the 
place  of  scientific  tools  in  the  evolution  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  text  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
historical  significance  of  instruments  located  in 
li’.uropean  museums,  covering  many  centuries 
from  China  to  Europe.” 

Choice  4:699  S  ’67  160w 
“This  beautiful  book  will  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  college,  university  and  large  public 
libraries.  It  is  a  ‘viusee  imaginaire  of  the  most 
beautiful,  characteristic  and  perfect  objects  that 
have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.’  .  .  .  Following  a  short  history  of  the 
various  scientific  instruments  are  103  magnifi¬ 
cent  plates  and  notes  on  each  instrument  dis¬ 
played.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:2935  S  1  ’67  120w 
“This  is  a  book  for  the  intelligent  layman. 
In  the  text  there  are  no  formal  I'eferences  for 
the  specialist,  although  the  translators  have 
added  a  list  of  suggestions  for  further  reading 
and  one  of  important  collections.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  book  could  scarcely  be  bettered. 

.  .  There  are  two  or  three  small  errors.  .  .  . 
The  translation  has  been  so  well  done  that  one 
forgets  that  he  is  not  reading  an  original.  The 
production  of  the  book  is  superb,  with  very  few 
misprints.  .  .  .  High  honors  must  go  to  the 
photographers  .  .  .  whose  taste  and  skill  have 
made  the  plates  such  a  delight  to  the  eye.”  W. 
E.  K.  Middleton 

Science  157:54  J1  7  ’67  490w 
Sci  Am  218:146  Ja  ’68  700w 


“The  present  English  edition,  like  the  orig¬ 
inal,  is  richly  illustrated  in  colour. — having  more 
than  a  hundred  full  plates — supporting  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  that  in  the  scientific  instruments 
of  the  past  we  have  an  important  art  fonm. 
.  .  .  Michel’s  book,  with  its  condensed  but  ac¬ 
curate  text,  can  do  nothing  but  cause  an  up¬ 
surge  of  interest — and  of  prices.  The  excellent 
English  translation  is  in  greater  sympathy 
with  the  text  of  the  original  than  w^as  that  of 
the  German  edition  which,  unlike  this,  was  im¬ 
moderately  enlarged.  The  English  translators 
have  added  little  beyond  an  admirable  select 
list  of  books  and  museum  collections.  Compre¬ 
hensive  as  Michel’s  book  is  when  dealing 
with  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments,  his  survey  of  the  then  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  physical  sciences  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
half-hearted.” 


TLS  p994  O  19  ’67  310w 


MICHELI.  SILVIO.  Mongolia;  in  search  of  Mar¬ 
co  Polo  and  other  adventures:  tr.  from  the 
Italian  by  Bruce  Penman.  365p  pl  S6.95  Har- 
court 

915.17  Mongolia  (Mongolian  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic) — Description  and  travel  67-19203 

The  author  records  a  trip  he  took  through 
Mongolia,  the  original  purpose  of  which  was  to 
retrace  Marco  Polo’s  travels  there.  “Equipped 
with  a  jeep,  a  driver,  and  a  guide-interpreter 
[Aguanl  supplied  to  him  by  the  .  .  .  Mongolian 
authorities,  rhei  sets  off  in  midwinter  to  pick  up 
the  trail  of  Marco  Polo.  Singularly  ill  prepared 
for  the  cruel  Mongolian  winter,  he  starts  out 
eastward  across  the  Gobi  and  returns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  from  the  west,  having  shed  his 
overseers  en  route  and  acquired  as  companion  a 
handsome  Mongolian  shepherd  girl,  fSayanl.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  This  is  a  slightly  abridged 
version  of  the  Italian  original  which  appeared 
under  the  title  Mongolia:  Sulle  Orme  di  Marco 
Polo. 


“Micheli  has  written  a  romantic  account  of 
his  almost  incredible  trip.  .  .  .  The  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip  ...  is  almost  forgotten  as  Mr. 
Micheli  tries  to  shake  the  persistent  efforts  of  a 
series  of  Communist  officials  to  make,  him  see 
what  they  want  him  to  see.  .  .  .  His  affair  with 
[Sayan]  becomes  almost  the  central  feature  of 
the  book,  involving  such  incidents  as  the  woman 
on  horseback  chasing  the  jeep  and  the  Italian 
lover  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  and 
mountain.  Mr.  Micheli  evokes  a  remarkable  pic¬ 
ture  of  modern  Mongolia:  a  study  in  contrasts 
and  ancient  similarities.  No  reader  needs  a 
special  interest  in  Mongolia  to  enjoy  this  thor¬ 
oughly  delightful  book  meant  for  every  lover  of 
travel  and  adventure.”  .1.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  92:3040  S  15  67  160w 


“Quite  what  Silvio  Micheli  expected  to  find 
fin  Mongolia]  it  is  hard  to  say.  perhaps  a  bit  of 
graffito  on  the  ruined  walls  of  Kara  Korum  to 
the  effect  that  M.  Polo  was  here,  or  even,  given 
the  tone  of  the  latter  part  of  this  book,  that 
M.  P.  loves  Blank.  Needless  to  say,  [he]  does 
not  convince  us  that  he  has  succeeded,  where 
so  many  scholars  before  him  have  failed,  in 


finding  physical  proof  of  the  passage  of  the 
great  Venetian  adventurer.  .  .  .  The  episodes 
with  Mr.  Aguan  read  true  enough  to  life.  Inter¬ 
preters  provided  by  People’s  Democracies  are 
not  noted  tor  their  wit  and  the  breadth  of  their 
interests.  Once  Silvio  Micheli  leaves  Mr.  Aguan 
and  begins  his  adventures  with  Pulgin  and 
Sayan,  however,  the  ciiaracter  of  the  narrative 
ciianges  under  the  weight  of  sexual  overtones 
not  usually  found  in  this  genre  of  travel  litera- 
ture.  It  IS  almost  as  if  reality  gives  way  to  the 
world  of  the  novelette.” 

TLS  pl056  N  9  ’67  600w 


MICKIEWICZ,  ELLEN  PROPPER.  Soviet  poli¬ 
tical  schools;  the  Communist  party  adult  in¬ 
struction  system.  190p  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 
329.947  Communist  Party  (Russia)  67-13445 
Following  an  historical  chapter,  the  author 
concentrates  on  four  different  organizations 
and  methods  expanded  since  Stalin’s  death  as 
a  program  of  ‘political  enlightenment.’  .  .  .  The 
simplest,  the  political  school  (politshkola)  con¬ 
sists  of  evening  sessions  for  the  least  edu¬ 
cated  workei'S  and  peasants.  On  the  next  level, 
the  ‘Circle’  serves  mainly  middle-aged  and  el¬ 
derly  people,  concentrating  either  on  current 
politics,  political  economy,  or  the  history  of 
the  Communist  party.  The  highest  level  of  for¬ 
mal  educational  institutions  are  the  evening 
universities  of  Marxism-Leninism  in  the  lai'ger 
cities.  Political  enlightenment  culminates  in 
independent  study’  usually  in  connection  with 
soecial  lectures  and  seminars.”  (Library  J) 


“Mickiewicz’  approach  is  refreshingly  free 
from  the  institutional  banalities  of  many  estab¬ 
lished  authorities  on  the  Soviet  field  who  have 
been  unable  to  provide  acceptable  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  current  rationale  behind  institu¬ 
tionalized  political  socialization  and  strenuous 
attempts  at  legitimacy  building — all  taking  place 
50  years  after  the  October  revolution.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  courses  on  Soviet  politics  and — as 
a  welcome  change  of  fare  for  ‘totalitarian  and 
democracy- type’  offering?  ” 

Choice  4:1019  N  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:2562  J1  ’67  150w 
“[The  author]  has  delved  thoroughly  into  the 
appropriate  source, s.  from  Pravda  to  Partiinaya 
Zbizn,  and  has  produced  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  the  system,  in  all  its  changing 
aspects.  Her  style  is  not  a  very  inspiring  one 
and  she  is  sometimes  diy  to  the  point  of  desic¬ 
cation.  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  be  enlivening 
with  such  a  theme.  This  defect  could  perhaps 
have  been  overcome  if  she  had  concentrated 
less  on  purely  organizational  details  and  devoted 
more  space  to  the  subject-matter  of  adult  poli¬ 
tical  instruction  lectures.  ...  As  it  is.  Soviet 
Political  Schools  must  be  seen  as  a  useful  but 
limited  footnote  to  the  much  wider  theme  of 
how  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  manipulates 
the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism  to  secure 
the  active  support  of  the  broad  mass  of  the 
population  in  the  task  of  ‘building  commu¬ 
nism’.” 

TLS  p779  Ag  31  ’67  550w 


MID-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  LITERA- 
TURE,  HISTORY,  POPULAR  CULTURE 
AND  FOLKLORE,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

1965.  New  voices  in  American  studies.  See 
Browne,  R.  B.,  ed. 


MIDDLETON,  CHRISTOPHER,  Nonsequences: 
selfpoems.  62p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Norton 
821  65-25933 

A  collection  of  poems  by  the  author  of 
Torse  3  (BRd  1962).  Some  of  the  poems  were 
previously  published  in  The  Observer,  The 
Paris  Review,  The  Texas  Cluarterly,  Penguin 
Modern  Poets  No.  4,  and  other  publications. 


“One  of  the  reasons  why  I  find  Christopher 
Middleton’s  latest  book  disappointing  is  that  he 
seems  determined  not  to  be  obvious  about  his 
own  emotions  or  to  let  himself  be  caught  with 
his  technical  guard  down.  [This  work]  contains 
some  lines  which  are  impressive  in  a  slightly 
odd  way,  particularly  in  a  poem  called  ‘Sketch 
of  the  old  graveyard  at  Col  de  Castillon’.  .  .  . 
'the  poems  in  Nonsequences  run  through  a 
whole  range  of  different  styles,  and  the  main 
thing  that  links  them  together  is  this  avoidance 
of  any  direct  self-expression.  ...  It  seems  to 
me  that  Middleton  is  in  danger  (and  we  shall 
all  suffer  for  it)  of  becoming  some  kind  of 
mystique-beshrouded  anti-poet,  and  before  it  Is 
too  late  I  would  like  to  invite  him  to  begin  his 
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MIDDLETON,  CHRISTOPHER — Continued 
next  book  with  a  simple  straightforward 
modern  lyric  that  we  can  all  understand  the 
essence,  sui'ely,  of  nonseiiuentlal  self-poetry ! 
Colin  l'’alck  „ 

Encounter  27:82  Ag  66  650w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  70:1007  D  24  65  450w 


Reviewed  by  Mark  McCloskey 

Poeti-y  100:127  N  '66  270w 
■Tn  this  latest  collection  [Mr.  Middleton]  con¬ 
tinues  his  iniplicit  attack  on  'contemporary 
platitudinous  verse',  an  adniittedly  recognizable 
phenomenon  he  also  describes  as  'a  sort  ot 
higher  journalism’.  The  answers  to  platitude 
and  journalism  are  virtuosity  and  surprise, 
qualities  which  this  poet  has  coolly  and  un- 
aggressively  at  his  command.  But  unless  he 
wishes  to  remain  merely  a  sphinx-like  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Voronoffed  European  avant-garde, 
Mr.  Middleton  must  surely  need  to  develop  a 
more  distinctive  voice  of  his  own.  ...  In  fact, 
he  has  a  very  inventive  talent  which  would 
profit  from  tighter  harnessing;  he  can  wield  a 
nicely  sug.gestive  off-hand  structure;  he  has  an 
eye  for  detail  and  a  teutonic  use  for  dreams." 
TLS  pll9  F  17  '66  32Uw 


MIDDLETON,  HARRY  J.  The  compact  history 
of  the  Koi-ean  war;  with  maps  by  B.  C.  Moss- 
man.  255p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

951.9  Korean  War,  1950-1953  65-22904 

The  author,  "a  journalist  and  former  Army 
historian  .  .  .  [writes  an]  account  of  both  the 
military  and  diplomatic  phases  of  the  [con¬ 
flict].”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"A  punch-packed  history  of  the  major  cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  of  the  war,  illuminated  by 
excellent  maps  and  placed  within  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
controversies  which  have  marked  this  unusual 
conflict,  it  is,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  more 
lengthy  accounts,  such  as  the  brilliant  official 
history  by  Appleman,  United  States  Army  in 
me  Korean  War:  South  to  Naktong,  North  to 
the  Yalu  (1961),  on  which,  along  with  other  im¬ 
portant  studies,  it  is  based.  But  it  does  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  by  bringing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  for  the  first  time  a  short  and  ob¬ 
jective  account  in  graphic  terms  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  essential  facts  or  conclusions.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
sides  a  most  useful  selected  bibliography  it 
contains  a  list  of  Medal  of  Honor  Awards  pre¬ 
sented  to  American  soldiers." 

Choice  4:76  Mr  '67  150w 
“[The  author]  provides  a  concise  and  judici¬ 
ously  balanced  account  .  .  .  and  is  particularly 
good  on  the  Truman-MacArthur  controversy. 
On  the  behavior  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
he  is  aware  of  Kinkhead's  critical  analysis, 
but  apparently  unacquainted  with  [A.  D.J 
Biderman’s  March  to  Calumny  [BRD  1963] 
which  presents  another  point  of  view.  Less 
detailed  and  possibly  somewhat  more  balanced 
than  [T.  R.l  Fehrenbach’s  [This  Kind  of  War, 
HRD  19631  .  .  .  this  will  be  useful  in  public 
libraries,  but  probably  unnecessary  for  schol¬ 
arly  collections  unless  they  aim  at  complete¬ 
ness.”  J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  90:4970  N  15  ’65  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Kottman 

Social  Studies  58:134  Mr  ’67  220w 


MIDDLETON,  W.  E.  KNOWLES.  A  history' 
the  thermometer  and  its  use  in  meteorol¬ 
ogy.  249p  il  $10  Johns  Hopkins  press 


536  Thermometers  and  thermometry — His¬ 
tory  66-23978 

"The  book  traces  in  detail  the  invention  and 
evolution  of  the  thermometer  as  a  meteorologi- 
oal  instrument.  Chapters  deal  with  the  history 
of  different  ty'pes  of  thermometers  and  with 
the  search  for  rational  thermometric  scales.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Instruments  have  played  an  Important  roh 
in  the  history  of  science,  yet  the  literature  oi 
their  development  is  relatively  meager 
[This  work]  is  therefore  especially  welcorne 
Fully  documented,  well  written,  and  hand 
somely  designed  and  illustrated.  .  .  .  'Phe  bool 
will  be  of  interest  to  laymen  and  is  a  standarc 
reference  work  for  historians  of  science  ’ 
Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:1633  Ap  15  ’67  13Uw 
“Many  people  will  welcome  and  accept  th< 
verdicts  of  the  foremost  modern  historian  o 
meteorological  Instruments.  .  .  .  His  researcl 
sheds  new  light  on  many  old  arguments,  anc 


some  conclusions  differ  so  much  from  classic 
accounts,  based  on  incomplete  information, 
that  countless  textbooks  and  reference  vvoi'ks 
may  need  revision.  .  .  .  The  handsomely  printed 
volume  contains  82  figures,  almost  all  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  original  engravings.  But  the  accounts 
are  often  bewildering,  with  few  attempts  at 
integration.  The  pai'alleiism  between  simul¬ 
taneous  developments  is  not  stressed,  and 
m  many  places  the  clironology  is  hard  to 
establish;  the  picture  is  blurred  by  too  much 
detail.  Lack  of  cross-referencing  makes  neces¬ 
sary  frequent  recouise  to  tlie  excellent  and 
comprehensive  index — which  contains  life-span 
dates  not  ■  given  in  the  text.  A  tabular 
chronology  of  the  salient  developments  would 
be  welcome.”  Arnold  Court 

Science  156:812  My  12  ’67  1950w 
TLS  p994  O  19  ’67  310w 


MIGEL,  PARMENIA.  Titania;  the  biography  of 
Isak  L'iuesen.  325p  il  $8.95  Random  house 
B  or  92  Blixen,  Karen  (Binesen)  Bai'onesse 

67-14475 

A  biography  of  the  Danish-born  Karen  Chris- 
tentze  Dinesen  wno  married  tlie  Baron  Blixen- 
Finecke  and  went  to  live  on  a  coffee  plantation 
in  Kenya.  The  failui'e  of  her  marriage  and  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  caused  her  to  return  to  Den¬ 
mark,  where,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Isak 
Dinesen  she  wrote,  among  other  works.  Seven 
Gothic  Tales  (BRD  1934)  and  Out  of  Africa 
(BRD  1938).  Bibiiograpny.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

Book  World  p6  N  5  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Haney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  21  ’67 
700w 


“1  have  never,  myself,  foimd  [Isak  Dinesen’s] 
work  particularly  sympathetic,  but  1  don’t  think 
this  influences  my  opinion  that  Barmenia 
Migel’s  lengthy  biography  is  wooden  and  pedes¬ 
trian.  That  Isak  Dinesen’s  own  books  are  not. 
.  .  .  Her  life  is  recounted  here  in  relentless, 
iraperceptive  detail,  and  she  comes  to  life  as  a 
person  only  rai'ely.  Tflen  it  is  usually  when  she 
is  being  unpleasant.  .  .  .  Her  vanity,  her  need 
lor  adoration  from  young  men,  the  unending  de¬ 
mands  she  made  on  those  around  her.  these 
details  live:  whereas  her  undoubted  courage,  the 
insigilt  and  verse  which  won  her  such  a  range 
of  friends  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  her 
untiring  interest  in  life  and  the  welcome  she 
extended  to  the  young  must  be  surmised.  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  book  Mrs.  Migel  has  written 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  later  years  of  work 
and  fame  and  minor  friendships  and  minor 
feuding.  It  makes  dull  reading.”  Elizabeth  Jane¬ 
way 

Harper  235:120  N  ’67  SOOw 


ntama,  or  lama,  was  the  name  used  by 
friends  for  Isak  Dinesen.  .  .  .  This  warm,  ad¬ 
miring  biography  adds  dimensions  to  the  shad¬ 
owy  figure  apparent  behind  Miss  Dinesen’s 
’tales.’  .  .  .  Neither  scholarly  nor  critical,  the 
book  still  gives  a  good  picture  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman,  the  contrasts  between  her  Den¬ 
mark  and  her  Africa,  and  the  role  that  writing 
played,  in  her  life.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Migel  is  too 
defensive  about  feuds  among  Danish  writers 
which  do  not  concern  most  American  readers, 
those  who  appreciate  Miss  Dinesen  will  prob¬ 
ably  enjoy,  this  book  since  there  is  not  much 
other  available  biographical  material  on  this 
writer.  Recommended  tor  most  public  libraries 
and  for  others  with  a  nonscholarly  interest  in 
European  literature.”  C.  E.  Wadsworth 
Library  J  92:3992  N  1  ’67  180w 
“If  one’s  introduction  to  Isak  Dinesen  . 
were  through  [this]  panegyric  ...  in  all  live¬ 
lihood  one  would  be  disinclined  to  read  the 
work  ot  the  woman  here  presented.  For  she 
emerges  inordinately  egocentric,  socially  snob¬ 
bish,  iinperious,  posturing,  appallingly  arch, 
it  one  has  already  read  her,  it  is  very  nearly 
impossible  to  believe  that  in  an  earlier  incarna- 
tmn  she  wrote  Out  of  Africa.  ...  At  one  time 
she  had  a  gunbearer  who,  after  he  returned  to 
ms  native  , Somaliland,  wrote  her  a  letter  with 
the  salutation.  Honourable  Lioness.’  What  hap- 
pened  to  her  between  the  time  she  received 
this  noble  title  and  the  time  in  1956  when  she 
was  pleased  to  be  called  ‘Queen  of  the  Northern 
the  young  men  who  danced 
^■i^tiance  on  her?  .  -.The  readers  who  ad- 
Dinesen  should  avoid  Miss  Migel’s 
book,  they  will  do  better  to  remember  her  as 

c%eem’"je'?n  Stafford™  ^ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:19  Ja  18  '68  2900w 

'^bo  was  for  many  years 
the  b^oness  s ,  close  friend,  has  written  a  re¬ 
markably  sensitive  book  that  brings  her  sub- 
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ject  to  life  and,  while  not  shunning  her  small 
failings,  never  for  one  moment  loses  sight  of 
her  magic.  Critics  and  scholars  may  find,  in 
the  material  that  Karen  Blixen  passed  on  to 
her  biographer,  many  things  to  question.  .  .  . 
[However]  Miss  Migel  has  told  Tania’s  own 
story  as  she  would  have  wished  it  told,  with 
accuracy  and  care,  with  wit  and  style.”  W.  J. 
Smith  ^  . 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N '19  ’67  1400w 

Newsweek  70:100D  N  27  '67  600w 


M IGLIORI N I,  BRUNO.  The  Italian  language; 
abr.  and  recast  by  T.  Gwynfor  Griffith. 
533p  $15  Barnes  &  Noble 
450.9  Italian  language — History  66-6642 
“The  various  sections  cover  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spoken  language  in  the  periods 
under  consideration  as  well  as  the  literary 
language,  both  prose  and  poetry.  A  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Dante’s  influence  on  the 
language.  There  are  discussions  of  each  cen¬ 
tury’s  political  events  and  social  and  cultural 
life,  and  of  foreign  influences  on  Italian  and 
Italian  on  other  languages.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Originally  published  as  Storia  della 
lingua  italiana. 


“A  standard  text  with  the  added  attraction 
of  being  vei-y  much  up  to  date.  The  English 
version  was  abridged  and  rearranged  for  the 
‘Great  Languages’  series.  ...  A  must  for  all 
advanced  students  and  teachers  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  students  and  teachers  of  Romance 
philology,  it  is  also  interesting  reading  for  the 
student  with  little  technical  knowledge.” 

Choice  4:296  My  ’67  160w 
“The  translation  is.  as  one  would  expect, 
flawless.  .  .  .  Equally  skilful  is  the  conden¬ 
sation  and  recasting:  at  no  point  is  one  made 
to  feel  that  something  has  been  left  out  or 
that  a  new  hand  has  taken  over.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Gi’iffith  has]  had  the  benefits  of  the  author’s 
collaboration  in  his  own  final  chapter  on  ‘Re¬ 
cent  Developments’ — a  real  scoop  tor  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition.” 

TLS  p976  O  27  ’66  2000w 


MIKDASHI,  ZUHAYR.  A  financial  analysis  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil  concessions,  1901-65.  340p 
$17.50  Praeger 

338.2  Petroleum  industry  and  trade  66-14089 
“In  describing  the  major  determinants  of 
the  methods  and  rates  of  payments  in  the 
principal  Middle  East  oil  concessions — Iran 
(Persia),  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia — , 
Mikdashi  delineates  three  distinct  peiiods: 
1901-32  (payments  to  oil  producing  govern¬ 
ments  based  on  integrated  profits),  1925-51 
(payments  linked  to  tonnage),  and  1950-0o 
(payments  linked  to  production  profits).  For 
each  period  .  .  .  [he]  describes  The  method  of 
payment,  assesses  the  financial  results  to  host 
governments  and  concessionaires,  and  offers 
reasons  for  the  changes  in  payment  methods.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


MIKES,  GEORGE,  jt.  auth.  The  book  of  snobs. 
See  John,  Duke  of  Bedford 


MIKESELL,  RAYMOND  F.  Public  international 
lending  for  development.  244p  $4.95;  pa  $2.46 
Random  house 

332.1  Underdeveloped  areas.  Investments. 

Economic  assistance  66-10538 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  Is  to  examine  the 
major  policies  and  opei-ational  problems  of  pub¬ 
lic  international  lending  agencies  engaged  in 
promoting  economic  development.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  policies  and  operations 
of  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  'i'he 
policies  followed  by  these  agencies  are  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  growth  theories  and  develop¬ 
ment  philosophies  they  reflect.  .  .  .  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  is  devoted  to  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  lending  policies  and  approaches 
to  the  development  of  the  institutions  studied  as 
they  have  emerged  during  the  postwar  period.” 
(J  Pol  Econ)  Bibliography. 


“Mikesell  draws  on  his  years  of  teaching  and 
experience  in  developing  countries  in  giving  a 
concise  statement  of  the  problems  involved. 
.  .  .  [He]  does  not  hesitate  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  He  doubts  the  advantages  of  re¬ 
gional  banks  as  channels  of  loans  to  private 
enterprise;  he  deplores  the  unwillingness  of 
countries  giving  aid  to  take  responsibility  for 
sen.sible  plans  in  the  borrowing  country:  he 
regrets  the  hardening  of  AID  loan  terms. 
[Mikesell]  believes  that  the  burden  of  aid  to 
developing  countries  must  be  redistributed 
among  the  developed  countries.  An  admirable 
book  for  moderately  advanced  students  and 
concerned  citizens.” 

Choice  3:690  O  '66  150w 

J  Pol  Econ  75:114  F  ’67  160w 


MILES,  MILTON  E.  A  different  kind  of  war: 
the  little-known  story  of  the  combined  guer¬ 
rilla  forces  created  in  China  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  Chinese  during  World  War  II,  by 
Milton  E.  Miles,  as  prepared  by  Hawthorne 
Daniel  from  the  original  manuscript:  fore¬ 
word  by  Arleigh  Burke.  629p  pi  maps  $7.95 
Doubleday 

940.548  Sino- American  Cooperative  Organi¬ 
zation.  World  War,  1939-1945 — China.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Underground  movements 

67-10399 

“In  this  narrative  of  the  Sino- American  Co¬ 
operative  Organization  (SACO)  and  its  guer¬ 
rilla  war  against  the  Japanese  in  World  War 
II  China,  [the]  SACO  organizer  and  deputy 
commander  under  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gen¬ 
eral  Tai  Li  relates  in  detail  his  assigmnent  to 
China  to  gather  information  for  later  United 
States  fleet  landings,  his  Involvement  in  the 
Chinese  guerrilla  effort  against  the  Japanese, 
and  his  eventual  conflict  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (OSS)  and  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  later  phases  of  the  war.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  Index. 


“An  excellent,  straightforward,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  financial  developments 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  .  .  .  [Professor  Mikdashi]  painstaking¬ 
ly  and  diligently  plowed  through  an  enorrnous 
bibliography  of  books,  official  publications, 
Congressional  hearings,  company  reports,  and 
minutes  of  negotiations.  Also  of  great  interest 
is  the  wealth  of  data  vhich  Mikdashi’s  forty- 
five  tables  contain.  ...  A  major  criticism  can 
be  leveled  against  the  importance  whicn 
Mikdashi  attaches  to  the  discounted  cash  flow 
method  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  return. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  his  comparison  of  the  DCF 
rates  of  return  with  the  accounting  rates  of 
return  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
comparison  ,are  misleading.  .  .  .  ’I’liese  criti¬ 
cisms  should  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
fact  that  [the]  book  is  essential  reading  for 
any  student  of  the  economics  of  Middle  East 
oil.”  Abbas  Alnasrawu 

Am  Econ  R  56:1335  D  ’66  550w 


“Good  descriptive  industry  study  with  mini¬ 
mal  reference  to  economic  analysis.  Mikdashi 
concentrates  more  heavily  than  do.  for  example. 
Lenczowski’s  Oil  and  State  in  the  Middle  East 
[BRD  1961]  or  Shwadran’s  The  Middle  East, 
Oil  and  the  Great  Powers,  on  the  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  oil  concessions.  .  .  .  Useful,  but  expen¬ 
sive:  particularly  for  colleges  offering  courses 
in  Middle  East  economics.” 

Choice  3:1055  Ja  '67  190w 


“The  admiral  presents  a  compelling  argument 
for  his  participation  in  land  operations  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  Army  had  no  sig¬ 
nificant  forces  in  China.  However,  his  position 
as  an  opponent  of  service  unification  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  validity  of  his  attacks  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Donovan  of  the  OSS  and  General  Wede- 
meyer  as  theater  commander.  Some  readers  may 
not  agree  with  the  admiral’s  warm  support  of 
Tai  Li.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fully 
realized  the  danger  to  China  from  the  Yennan 
Communists  and  Mao.  His  penetrating  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  ‘agrarian  reformers’  and  United 
.States  policy  toward  them  are  among  the  most 
informative  chapters  in  the  book.  For  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  collections  in  the  field.”  R.  M. 
Kennedy 

Library  J  92:3639  O  15  ’67  200w 
“This  is  an  angry  and  a  bitter  book.  For 
four  years  Admiral  Miles  worked  heroically  to 
help  the  Chinese  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
landing  that  never  came.  He  performed  miracles 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  held  about  200  miles 
of  the  China  coast  and  several  large  ports.  .  .  . 
He  came  to  believe  finally  that  China  was  lost 
to  the  Communists  after  the  war  because  the 
Americans  bungled  matters  badly.  .  .  .  Whether 
he  is  right  or  not.  his  account  of  the  war  years 
in  China  is  not  only  an  absorbing  tale  of  high 
adventure  but  also  an  important  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  World  War  II  and  to 
America’s  role  in  postwar  Asia.”  Louis  Morton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p92  N  19  ’67  1300w 
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MILGROM,  HARRY.  First  experiments  with 
gr<ivity»  il.  by  I_i6Wis  Z&.cks.  56p  $3.25f  lib  bds 
$3.22  Dutton 

531  Gravitation— Juvenile  iiterature 

DO-lloOD 

"This  book  contains  twenty  basic  experiments 
with  which  you  can  explore  the  force  of  gravity. 
They  can  be  performed  with  materials  easy  to 
obtain,  and  each  experiment  demonstrates  an 
important  aspect  of  gravity.”  (Publishers 
note)  Glossary.  “Grades  three  to  five.  (Li¬ 
brary  J )  _ 

Reviewed  by.J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  IN  3  6b 
lOOw 

“Some  of  the  experiments  [in  this  book]  are 
partlculariy  amusing.  Putting  screws  in  a  disk 
of  Styrofoam  creates  an  unevenly  weighted  ob¬ 
ject  which  can  be  made  to  roll  uphill.  Both 
descriptions  and  explanations  are  adequate. 
Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:91  P  ’67  90w 
“This  is  a  collection  of  activities  designed  to 
acquaint  the  young  reader  with  the  concept  of 
gravity.  Although  some  questions  are  included 
which  require  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  answers  to  the  ‘experiments’  are  given 
and  the  results  are  carefully  explained.” 
Alphoretia  Fish 

Library  J  91:6209  D  15  ’66  40w 


MILL,  JAMES.  Seiected  economic  writings:  ed. 
and  with  an  introd.  by  Donald  Winch.  462p 
$12.50  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
330  Economics  66-23125 

“The  texts  reprinted  here  cover  [Mill’s]  de¬ 
velopment  as  an  economist  and  are  an  attempt 
to  assess  his  contribution  to  classical  political 
economy.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
formative  but  less  well-known  pre-Benthamite 
period  of  his  life.  The  extracts  are  divided  into 
four  groups  as  follows:  Early  Economic  Writ¬ 
ings;  James  Mill  and  David  Ricardo-  James 
Mill  on  Scope  and  Method:  and  James  Mill  and 
India.  The  book  Includes  a  biographical  sketch 
and  tan]  introduction  to  each  of  the  works  re¬ 
printed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Choice  4:726  S  ’67  160w 


“Mr  Winch  gives  us  the  whole  of  Mill’s  ‘Ele¬ 
ments  of  Political  Economy,’  a  schoolbook  (pre¬ 
pared  for  that  exceptional  schoolboy  John 
Stuart  Mill)  on  Ricardian  economics,  and  a 
curious  dialogue  on  the  merits  of  economics  as 
a  study.  Even  allowing  for  the  compression  of 
the  ‘Elements,’  what  strikes  one  most  is  the 
absence  of  anything  which  nowadays  would  he 
called  scientific  method.  .  .  .  Very  fascinating 
reading,  of  the  greatest  clarity,  from  a  dead 
world.” 

Economist  220:1155  S  17  ’66  460w 


Mr.  Winch’s  editoriai  qualifications  are  im¬ 
pressive.  ...  In  this  book  his  exposition  not 
only  clarifies  James  Mill’s  debts  to  the  ideas  of 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  but  also 
documents  them  from  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  the  many  obscure  periodicals  in  which 
Mill’s  early  writings  appeared.  The  introduc¬ 
tions  to  each  section  .  .  .  are  thoroughly  schol- 
arly  essays  on  the  man  and  on  different  sections 
of  his  work,  which  should  be  of  Interest  to  many 
besides  historians  of  economic  ideas.  .  .  .  More 
writings  of  Ricardo  or  Malthus,  those 
of  Mill  drive  the  reader  to  consider  the  man  and 
his  milieu.  His  best  arguments  are  so  dogmati¬ 
cally  presented,  and,  he  is  often  so  naive  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  weaker  ones,  that  it  is 
easier  to  take  a  dislike  to  him  than  to  try  to 
understand  why  he  wielded  the  influence  he  did 
i  From  this  selection  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  he  wrote,  at  his  best  as  a  controversial 
journalist  of  high  calibre.  The  early  pamphlets 
are.much  niore  sprightly  and  readable  than  the 
review  articles  he  wrote  in  the  1820s  ” 

TLS  p944  O  13  ’66  800w 


problems;  The  Misfits  which  Miller  later  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  film  scenario;  a  humorous  sketch: 
and  Fitter’s  Night,  published  here  for  the 
first  time. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:143  Mr  ’67  90w 
“This  collection  is  not  a  distinguished  one, 
but  the  author's  admirers  win  surely  find 
something  to  their  liking.  .  .  .  The  title  stor>% 
an  O.  Henry  winner  in  1961,  struck  this  reader 
as  a  singularly  dull  tale  of  a  five-year-old 
boy’s  growing  awareness  of  family  tension.  The 
other  award  winner,  ‘Monte  Sant'  Angelo,' 
is  probably  the  best  story  in  the  collection.  .  .  . 
The  only  other  story  worth  mentioning  is 
‘BAme,’  in  which  a  celebrated  playwright  seeks 
anonymity  until  he  meets  a  man  who  recog¬ 
nizes  him  as  an  old  schoolmate,  but  knows 
nothing  about  his  literary  success.  Miller  nice¬ 
ly  handles  the  irony  of  the  situation.  The  otlier 
stories  are  generally  mediocre.  .  .  .  Miller's 
shorter  tales  border  on  the  maudlin.”  T.  L. 
Vince 

Best  Sell  26:436  Mr  1  ’67  410w 
“[The  author’s]  first  collection  of  stories 
turns  out  to  be  of  uneven  quality.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  once  Mr.  Miller  removes  himself  from  the 
muddled  and  pampered  world  of  Broadway 
actors  and  playwi-ights  and  Runyonesque  jock¬ 
eys,  his  writing  becomes  much,  much  sharper. 
.  .  .  The  title  story  of  the  collection  is  Ar¬ 
thur  Miller’s  own  portrait  of  the  artist  as  an 
infant.  ...  In  the  intensity  of  its  vision  and 
the  force  of  its  prose,  in  its  ability  to  startle, 
to  delight,  to  amuse,  to  ‘catch  wonder  by  sur¬ 
prise’  (one  of  Mr.  Miller’s  prime  requisites  for 
a  good  story),  ‘I  Don’t  Need  Tou  Any  More’ 
is  Arthur  Miller’s  masterpiece.  ...  In  spite 
of  minor  defects.  Mr.  Miller  has  shown  a  for¬ 
midable  talent,  and  ...  I  don’t  think  his  best 
stories  will  easily  go  out  of  style.”  Jerome 
Charyn 

Book  Week  p4  P  12  ’67  1700w 
Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  160w 


When  a  playwright  turns  to  the.  writing  of 
short  stories.  Miller  informs  us,  ‘he  is  shifting 
his  distance  toward  or  away  from  the  terrible 
heat  the  center  of  the  stage.’.  .  .  [In]  his 
short  fiction  .  .  .  too  often  we  find  the  author, 
and  ourselves  with  him,  receding  and  re¬ 
ceding  and  receding  until  the  event,  or  the 
crisis  behind  the  event,  seems  only  a  blur.  .  .  . 
Relieved  of  his  theatrical  obligation  to  write 
tightly,  and  to  hang  his  creation  on  the  sparest 
of  armatures.  Miller  the  craftsman  too  fre¬ 
quently  turns  flabby;  and  Miller  the  soothsayer 
too  frequently  is  revealed  at  center  stage,  of¬ 
fering  a  bunch  of  furry  dilemmas.”  Stanley 
Koven 

Commonweal  85:686  Mr  17  ’67  700w 
Harper  234:136  Mr  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  92:596  F  1  ’67  150w 


xvGvieweu  oy  jonn  w  axeman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  2  ’67  550w 
“This  first  collection  of  [Miller’s]  stories 
shows  him  .  .  .  content  to  revisit  and  reshape 
the  memories  of  childhood,  to  skewer  a  single 
character  and  watch  him  wriggle  on  a  spit  of 
ethical  conundrums,  or  simply  to  recast  the 
pregnant  moments  of  his  past.  .  .  .  His  stories 
are  carefully  ordered  to  underscore  the  con- 
tinuity  of  his  interests  over  the  past  fifteen 
years— his  humanism,  his  running  dispute  with 
American  values,  his  inquiry  into  personal  re- 
sponsibility.  Sometimes  he  butchers  events  for 

stories  fail  to 
handful  that  blend  Insight  and 
outlook  show  him  an  eftective  handler  of  the 
®hort-story  form.  The  title  story  is  a  brilliant 
expedition  into  the  mind  of  a  child.”  P  D 
Zimmerman  • 

Newsweek  69:92  P  27  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  50:63  F  25  ’67  460w 
TLS  pll25  N  30  ’67  600w 


MILLBROOK,  MINNIE  DUBBS. 
precision.  See  Leland,  O.  M. 


Master  of 


MILLER,  ARTHUR.  I  don’t 
more;  stories.  240p  $5  Viking 


need 


you  any 


,  67-1126 

These  nine  stories,  eight  of  which  have  prevl 
ousl^y  appeared  in  various  magazines,  ^-wer 
written  oyer  the  past  fifteen  years.  Two  o 
O-, Henry  Award-winning  stories.  In 
eluded  are  two  long  stories  surveying  mora 


^  T.  Jacksonian  aristo- 

ing  c.asses — New  York  (State)  67-15130 
from  Andrew  Jackson**?  nre*?!- 
cons^dered^^he^^«L^^^ 

in  the  United  States.  Thls^boo°k®'°^  contradict® 
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concentrates  his  study  on  the  State  and  City  of 
New  York.  .  .  .  He  finds  that  the  social  divi¬ 
sions  which  were  to  become  widespread  in  the 
nation  after  the  Civil  War  were  already  notice¬ 
able  in  pre-Civil  War  New  York.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Marshall 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:208  N  '67  tOOw 
“Less  original  than  interpretiife,  centering 
on  New  York  in  the  1830’s  and  beyond,  but  as 
‘both  representative  and  prophetic'  of  its 
theses:  ‘The  anti-democratic  ills  affecting 

American  society  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury’  had  their  origin  in  ‘reputedly  republican 
mid-nineteenth  century  America.’  [The  au¬ 
thor!  does  not  cope  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  slavery  as  a  problem  in  progress,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  or  consider  how  much  equality  ‘political 
equality’  actually  created.  Nevertheless,  the 
study  is  very  well  written  and  with  evocative 
examples  culled  from  the  rich  social  literature 
of  the  time  and  more  special  studies.  As  such, 
it  can  serve  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.” 

Choice  4:473  .Te  ’67  150w 


Cliristian  Century  84:439  Ap  6  ’67  70w 


Reviewed  by  A.  A.  Cave 

J  Am  Hist  54:400  S  ’67  400w 


“Not  all  historians  who  read  Miller’s  work 
are  going  to  agree  with  his  thesis.  Many  are 
going  to  feel  that  his  data  do  not  warrant  his 
interpretation.  Be  this  as  it  may.  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  scholarly  work  in  Jacksonian  his¬ 
toriography.  It  reorients  the  historian  toward 
a  view  best  expressed  by  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  over  twenty  years  ago.”  J  J.  Fox 
Library  J  92:1928  My  15  ’67  210w 
“The  cruelty  of  Professor  Miller’s  subject, 
with  its  wide-awake  title,  is  that  during  the 
period  of  Jacksonian  democracy  the  aristocra¬ 
cy  increased  as  the  city  poor  became  poorer. 
Miller’s  study  is  almost  daringly  brief  on  this 
paradox,  but  he  does  clearly  show  how  Mark 
Twain’s  Gilded  Age  of  the  1870’s  was  already 
present  in  pre-Civil  War  New  York.  .  .  .  Miller 
doubtless  believed  he  could  do  justice  to  New 
York  in  this  period  with  a  brief  work,  and  that 
was  unfortunate.  We  are  here  at  a  time  just 
before  the  city  poor  are  to  be  corralled  by 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood  and  then,  shortly  after, 
by  Boss  Tweed.  Any  serious  discussion  of  poli¬ 
tics  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  this  short 
work.  By  itself  the  book  is  complete,  yet  it 
hangs  oddly  as  though  it  were  a  long  footnote 
or  a  dry  run  for  a  major  study  to  come  (which 
would  be  welcomed).”  Morris  Renek 

New  Repub  156:25  Ap  29  ’67  850w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  ’67  190w 


MILLER,  EDWARD,  Jt.  auth.  Dwight  D.  Elsen¬ 
hower  library.  See  llueller,  B.  J. 


MILLER,  EDWARD,  jt.  auth.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  library  and  home.  See  Mueller. 
B.  J. 


MILLER,  EDWARD,  jt.  auth.  Hai'ry  S.  Truman 
library.  See  Mueller,  B.  J. 


MILLER,  EDWARD.  Prince  of  librarians:  the 
life  and  times  of  Antonio  Pa.nizzi  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  museum.  356p  pi  $7.50  Ohio  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Panizzi,  Antonio.  British  museum. 
Library  67-26123 

The  story  of  the  nineteenth-century  Italian 
refugee  who  became  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  and  transformed  “an  ill -organ¬ 
ized,  discreditable  and  stagnating  institution 
into  one  of  world-wide  repute.”  (Book  World) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“It  is  with  [Panizzl’s]  career  In  the  Mu¬ 
seum  .  .  .  that  this  excellent  book  is  principally 
concerned.  .  .  .  Edward  Miller  is  himself  a 
keeper  at  the  British  Museum  and,  using  much 
unpublished  material,  he  tells  the  story  of 
Panizzi’s  problems  and  achievements  with  au¬ 
thority,  skill  and  clarity.  Yet  this  is  not  a  study 
which  will  appeal  only  to  those  interested  In  the 
working  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  as  the  greatest  library  ad¬ 
ministrator  ever  known.  .  .  .  What  most  read¬ 
ers  will  find  of  peculiar  fascination  is  the 
portrait  of  Panizzi  the  man.’’  Christopher  Hib- 
bert 

Book  World  p43  D  3  ’67  lOOOw 
“Mr.  Miller  has  been  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  in  creating  a  lucid  and  readable  narrative 
of  the  complex  controversies,  many  on  highly 


technical  subjects  such  as  methods  of  cata¬ 
loguing,  with  which  Panizzi’s  career  abounded. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  Improve  the  author’s 
treatment  of  Panizzi  the  administrator.  .  .  . 
The  account  of  Panizzi' s  struggles  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  before  he  became  its  principal  officer 
genuinely  transmits  to  us  the  seething  ferment 
of  the  institution.  .  .  .  No  less  Interesting  .  .  . 
is  Mr.  Miller’s  account  of  Panizzi’s  astonishing 
social  successes  and  his  acceptance  by  the 
Whig  aristocracy.  ...  In  one  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Miller  does  less  than  Justice  to  a 
major  figure.  .  .  .  References  to  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  Panizzi’s  defeated  rival  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Librarianship  are  wholly  unflattering 
throughout  the  book.” 

TLS  pl044  N  2  ’67  lOOOw 


MILLER,  ELIZABETH  W.,  comp.  The  Negro 
in  America;  a  bibliography:  comp,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  W.  Miller  for  the  Am.  acad.  of  arts  and 
sciences;  with  a  foreword  by  Thomas  F. 
Pettigrew.  190p  $6.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
016.301451  Negroes — Bibliography.  U.S. — 

Race  relation.s — Bibliography  66-14450 

This  work  includes  “studies  from  many  dis¬ 
ciplines,  together  with  materials  on  events  in 
the  growing  struggle  for  Negro  rights.  .  .  . 
[The  listing  Includes]  over  3,500  books,  docu¬ 
ments,  articles,  and  pamphlets  written,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  classic  older  works 
and  essential  background  studies,  since  1954. 
Annotations  indicate  the  scope  or  special  signifi¬ 
cance  of  particular  works.  ...  [A  final  section] 
lists  general  bibliographic  aids.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index  of  authors. 


Am  Lit  38:600  Ja  ’67  60w 
“A  librarian  or  the  user  of  a  smaller  library 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  this  bibliography 
because  of  its  superb  features.  A  concluding 
chapter  called  ‘Tools  for  Further  Researcff 
names  civil  rights  organizations,  their  pub¬ 
lications,  and  thoughtfully  includes  addresses 
as  well  as  a  list  of  general  bibliographic 
aids.  ...  A  valuable  foreword  by  T.  F. 
Pettigrew  (Harvard)  shows  how  the  bib¬ 
liography  reflects  fundamental  shifts  of  at¬ 
titudes  in  race  relations  over  the  decades.  .  .  . 
Helpful  annotations  identify  what  might  be 
most  helpful  to  someone  who  must  rely  on 
interlibrary  loan  services.  .  .  .  Scholars  and 
beginning  students  alike  will  find  this  bib¬ 
liography  instructive  whether  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence  or  for  extended  reading.” 

Choice  3:1120  F  ’67  180w 
Christian  Century  83:937  J1  27  ’66  30w 
“Topically  arranged,  with  emphasis  on  social 
institutions  and  conditions,  this  useful  work 
might  be  considered  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
John  P.  Davis’  recently  published  American 
Negro  Reference  Book  [BRD  1966].  .  .  .  This 
significant  bibliography  brings  up  to  date  older 
ones  in  the  field,  and  future  editions  will  be 
welcomed.”  M.  G. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:65  Ja  ’67  120w 
“I  was  especially  delighted  with  the  back¬ 
ground  notes  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  14  chapters.  These  are  almost  as  valuable 
as  the  bibliography  itself.  .  .  .  The  immense 
mass  of  rich  material  on  the  Negro  in  America, 
especially  during  the  period  of  this  bibliography 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  condensed  into  a 
single  volume  without  omitting  something.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  detract  from  the  truly  scholarly 
and  wonderful  work  which  this  is.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  public  libraries,  as  well  as 
college  and  university  libraries.”  R.  G.  Griffin 
Library  J  91:3394  J1  ’66  220w 


MILLER,  EUGENIA.  The  sign  of  the  salaman¬ 
der.  223p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.45  Holt 

67-3936 

“Henry,  an  American  boy  who  is  attending 
school  in  France,  visits  the  old  village  of  Am- 
boise,  famous  for  its  royal  castle,  .  .  .  where 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  spent  his  last  three  yeai-s  as 
a  guest  of  Francis  I.  While  exploring  the  ruins 
of  a  pavilion  in  the  park,  the  boy  sees  a  poly¬ 
hedron  design,  reputed  to  have  magic  powers, 
touches  it,  falls,  and  recovers  consciousness  to 
find  that  Henry  Carter  has  become  Henri  Car- 
tier,  would-be  printer’s  apprentice  in  16th-cen- 
tuiy  France.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures. 
Henri  meets  the  great  Leonardo  and  helps  foil 
a  conspiracy  to  steal  his  designs  for  a  new 
weapon.”  (Book  World)  “Grades  five  to  sev¬ 
en.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:106  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
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MILLER,  EUGENIA — Continued 

“The  author’s  personal  knowledge  of  the  cha¬ 
teau  and  fier  admiration  for  Leonai'do  s  ideas 
have  inspired  an  unusual  and  entertaining 
stoiw  The  writing'  is  lively,  if  not  distinguished, 
the  characters,  other  than  Leonardo,  are  some¬ 
what  stereotyped.  But  history-riunded  boys 
should  enjoy  the  action  and  background  .d®r 
tails,  especially  the  parts  about  the  ancient 
sport  of  archery.”  P,  G,  ,, 

Book  World  p22  O  15  67  210w 
“[Leonardo’s]  contagious  preoccupation  with 
the  nature  of  time  and  his  idea  that  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  imagination  is  both  rudder  and  bridle 
to  the  senses’  has  inspired  a  tale  which  com¬ 
bines  an  ingenious  fantasy  'with  a  historical 
adventure.  Greater  unity  of  style  would .  have 
been  achieved  had  the  author  not  interjected 
occasional  archaic  expressions  and  literal 
translations  of  French  idioms.  E.  L.  H. 
Horn  Bk  43:464  Ag  ’67  190w 
“The  historical  background  is  authentic,  the 
plot  is  exciting,  and  the  characters  .are  -w.ell 
drawn.  With  its  blend  of  mystery,  science  fic¬ 
tion,  and  adventure,  the  book  should  have  wide 
ciDD6a,l.”  S.  L.  ICsniTBrly 

Library  J  02:2022  My  15  '67  180w 


MILLER,  GEORGE  A.,  jt.  ed.  The  genesis  of 
language.  See  Smith,  F. 


MILLER,  GEORGE  A.  The 
connnunication ;  seven  essays, 
sic  bks. 

001.5  Communication 


psychology  of 
iy7p  $4.95  Ba- 

67-17390 


“In  a  collection  of  seven  essays  ranging  in 
subject  matter  from  cybernetics  and  automa¬ 
tion  to  psychical  research  and  the  supernatural, 
[the]  Co-Director  of  the  Center  for  Cognitive 
Studies  at  Harvard  describes  various  experi- 
n,ents  designed  to  reveal  the  relation  between 
psychology  and  communication.  .  .  .  [He]  poses 
the  questions;  what  a,e  man’s  niemal  llmlls'/ 
what  principles  underlie  the  behavior  of 
both  man  and  machine?  by  what  processes 
does  man  achieve  understanding?  how  does 
man  learn?”  (Library  J)  With  one  exception 
these  essays  have  appeared  previously  in  such 
publications  as  Scientific  American,  Encounter 
and  Psychological  Review.  Index. 


“The  unique  contribution  of  this  book  is 
I'rofessor  Miller’s  description  of  Project.  Gram- 
rnarama,  which  sets  out  to  find  how  man  dis¬ 
covers  the  grammar  rules  undei'lying  artificial 
languages.  Specialists  wUl  be  most  interested 
in  this  book,  although  many  of  the  experiments 
have  been  described  in  earlier  literature.”  Shir¬ 
ley  Thurston 

Library  J  92:1943  My  15  ’67  190w 


“[These  essays]  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  (Concerning  Psychical  Research),  .  .  . 
are  semi-popular  expositions  of  the  problem 
area  in  which  the  author  has  been  an  outstand¬ 
ing  investigator.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the 
amount  of  information  that  can  be  stored  in 
the  immediate  memory  and  tbe  amount  that 
can  be  ‘pumped’  through  an  individual  depend 
crucially  on  the  coding  procedures.  .  .  .  Miller’s 
first  three  essays  are  devoted  to  this  and  re¬ 
lated  problems.  Particularly  illuminating  is  the 
second  essay,  the  justly  famous  The  Magical 
Number  Seven  Plus  or  Minus  Two.  .  .  .  The  last 
three  essays  .  .  .  [concern]  the  approach  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  theory  of  formal  grammars.  .  .  . 
[’rhe  book]  is  wi'itten  in  easy,  informed  style. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  introduce  .  . 
■modern’  methods  in  psycholog-y  to  the  general 
reader.  I  would  take  issue  with  Miller’s  optimis¬ 
tic  prognoses  on  the  role  of  information-pro¬ 
cessing  technology  in  human  affairs.”  Anatol 
Rapoport 

Science  157:1545  S  29  ’67  S50w 


miller,  GLORIA  BLEY.  The  thousand  recipe 
Chinese  cookbook;  drawings  by  Earl  Thol- 
lander.  926p  $20  Atheneum  pubs 


641.5  Cookery,  Chinese  66-11398 

The  author  presents  “a  basic  handbook  to 
answer  [the  reader’s  many  qnestion.s  on  the 
who.  what,  when,  where  and  how  of  Chinese 
cooking,  as  well  as  a  diver.sifled  collection  of 
autlientic  Chinese  recipes  that  are  within  the 
■scope  and  skills  of  the  average  cook.”  (Fore¬ 
word)  “There  are  sections  on  Chinese  food 
diet,,  flrepot  cookery,  banquet  dishes,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  complete  Chinese  meal,  the  formal 


meal,  table  setting,  stir-frying.  Chinese  -wmes, 
glossaries  of  ingredients  and  of  terminology. 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Rice  i 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  66 
40w 


“This  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  of 
Chinese  cooking  ever  published  in  tliis  country. 
.  .  .  nt]  includes  suggested  menus  according 
to  the  number  of  people,  mail  order  sources  for 
ingredients,  and  other  useful  information. 
People  who  like  to  cook  and  eat  are  sure  to  find 
many  hours .  of  pleasure  trying  out  the  recipes 
in  this  bock.  The  price  may  be  prohibitive  for 
a  home  library  to  the  housewife  on  a  limited 
budget,  but  this  book  should  certainly  be  on  the 
public  library  shelf  where  all  who  are  interested 
may  have  access  to  it.”  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  91:5967  D  1  ’66  lOOw 


“For  those  who  want  to  go  the  whole  way. 
The  Thousand  Recipe  Chinese  Cookbook’s  900 
pages  and  splendid  index  will  tell  you  all  about 
woks,  thousand-year  eggs,  ivinter  melon,  stir- 
frying  and  all  the  exotic  works.  If  you  have 
any  notion  of  spending  $20  on  a  cookbook  this 
Christmas,  spend  it  here.”  Helen  Yglesias 
Nation  203:679  D  19  ’66  370w 


“Despite  the  apparently  endless  research  and 
enthusiasm  Mrs.  Miller  has  brought  to  her  he¬ 
roic  project,  .  .  .  [this]  book  is  essentially  a 
work  conceived  at  the  typewriter  and  the  read¬ 
er  seldom  feels  a  sense  of  the  author’s  affinity 
for  the  stove.  Mrs.  Miller’s  grand  title  is  mis¬ 
leading.  In  place  of  the  thousand  uniquely  Chi¬ 
nese  recipes  she  promises  us,  she  has  described 
instead  a  series  of  variations,  for  the  most  part, 
on  basic  themes.  .  .  .  The  author  makes  no 
judgments,  and  consequently  leaves  the  cook 
sailing  rudderless  on  an  endless  sea  of  recipes. 

.  .  [This  book]  is  little  more  than  an  expen¬ 
sive'  publishing  curiosity.  At  a  fraction  of  its 
cost,  much  of  its  content  is  available  else¬ 
where.”  Michael  Field 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  D  7  ’67  750w 


“[The  book  makes]  magnificent  bedtime  and 
othertime  reading  and  offers  much  more  insight 
into  Chinese  living  than  many  books  devoted  to 
Chinese  sociology.  The  author’s  excitement 
with  her  subject  comes  through  on  every  page: 
she  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  I  have  always  felt 
that  cooking  Chinese  at  home  is  just  too  much, 
but  Mrs.  Miller  convinced  me  otherv^ise.  .  .  . 
The  book  states  that  the  recipes  have  been 
adapted  for  American  families.  ...  I  wish  the 
author  had  stated  how  far  she  went.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cookbooks  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Earl  Thollander’s  illustrations,  the  layout, 
typeface  and  quality  of  the  paper  match  the 
largesse  of  the  content.s.”  Nika  Hazelton 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  D  4  ’66  160w 


MILLER,  HARRY.  A  short  history  of  Malaysia 
[Eng  title:  Tbe  story  of  Malaysia].  274p  pi 
maps  .$6  Prneger 

959.5  Malaysia — FItstory  66-10946 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Mills 

Am  Hist  R  72:679  Ja  ’67  350w 
Choice  3:1066  Ja  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  L.  E.  'Williams 

Pacific  Affairs  39:218  spring-summer 
’66  2S0w 


B.  Australia.  212p  il  maps  $6.50 


MILLER,  J.  D 

Walker  &  co. 

919.4  Australia  66-22507 

Professor  of  international  relations  at  the 
Australian  National  University,  the  author 
opens  with  a  discussion  on  city  and  country 
life.  ‘  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  growth  of 
the  nation,  its  distinctive  attitudes  and  ideas, 
its  government,  and  its  cultural  development, 
■with  special  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  derive  from  Britain.  There  is  also  con¬ 
s' deration  of  Australia’s  political  relations  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of  its  future 
as  an  island  off  the  const  of  Asia.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Who’s  Who.  Index. 


“[This]  book  is  valuable  in  itself  and  should 
stimulate  further  reading  on  Australia. 
[Miller]  sketches  _  the  bourgeois,  unexciting. 
Pluralistic,  utilitarian  qualities  of  his  country¬ 
men;  discusses  the  consequences  of  the  capital 
city  in  each  state  being  dominant  in  industry, 
culture,  and  government:  shows  Australia's  un¬ 
easy  ambivalence  In  foreign  affairs  stemming 
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from  its  position  as  a  European  country  sit¬ 
uated  in  Asia;  and  conveys  throughout  his 
pleasure  in  the  human  and  environmental  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  spacious  homeland.  Recommended 
to  the  general  reader  and  for  ancillary  reading 
in  college  courses.” 

Choice  4:751  S  ’G7  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Kubicek  ^ 

Pacific  Affairs  40:197  'Spring-summer 
’67  180w 

‘‘[This]  is  a  clear  and  interesting  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  Australia,  incorporating  what  is 
established  about  its  history  and  economics 
together  with  up-to-date  views  of  its  cultural 
and  international  position.  ...  In  so  wide  a 
survey  the  chapters  naturally  vary  in  quality 
or  interest.  That  on  Government  is  excellent  .  .  . 
but  those  on  ‘The  State  of  Culture’  and  on 
foreign  relations  are  uneven.  .  .  .  Some  [details] 
are  controversial  if  not  mistaken.  Some 
underline  truths  much  needing  under¬ 
lining.  ...  A  surprising  gap  in  [the  chapter  on 
culture],  as  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  deal  with  the  mass  media  in  Australia. 
.  .  .  Professor  Miller  deals  with  foreign  policy 
conscientiously  but  his  approach  is  too  conven¬ 
tional,  and  he  gives  too  little  weight  to  certain 
facts  and  complexities.” 

TLS  pl020  N  10  ‘66  lOOOw 


MILLER,  J.  D.  B.  Britain  and  the  old  domin¬ 
ions.  286p  $6.60  Johns  Hopkins  press 

942  Commonwealth  of  Nations  66-27471 

An  examination  of  ‘‘the  relationships  between 
Britain  and  the  four  ‘Old  Dominions' — Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 
South  Africa  left  the  Commonwealth  in  1961, 
but  until  this  time  there  were  certain  parallels 
with  the  other  three  countries,  although  Afri¬ 
kaner  Influence  and  the  colored  majority  made 
its  development  different.  Concentrating 
largely  on  political  aspects  of  the  relationships 
of  the  four  to  Britain,  Professor  Miller 
presents  an  .  .  .  account  of  the  development 
from  colonial  status  to  independent  nation¬ 
hood.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘‘After  1947  Professor  Miller’s  problems  of 
presentation  and  disentanglement  [multiply]. 
...  It  says  much,  indeed,  for  [his]  judgment 
and  lucidity  of  mind  that,  in  presenting  a  nec¬ 
essarily  incomplete  picture,  he  does  not  give 
us  a  distorted  one.  .  .  Past  and  present  pre¬ 
occupation,  first  with  Asia  and  then  with 
Africa,  have  combined  to  diminish  the  sense, 
but  not  the  reality,  of  the  importance  of  the 
old  dominions.  .  .  .  This  book  serves  .to  re¬ 
dress  that  balance.  .  .  .  [It]  is  essentially  a 
summary  of  existing  knowledge.  .  .  .  The 

originality  is  in  presentation,  exposition  and 
a  distinctively  antipodean  perspective.  .  .  . 

[Its]  outstanding  value  [is]  its  authoritative 
commentary  on  United  Kingdom-dominion  re¬ 
lations  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  And  while  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  some  sense  of  anticlimax  at 
the  end  of  this  reappraisal  of  a  group  relation¬ 
ship,  .  .  .  Professor  Miller  succeeds  in  investing 
his  speculative  assessment  of  its  future  with 
an  air  of  thoughful  and  well-informed  realism.” 

Economist  221:815  N  19  ’66  700w 


‘‘J.  D.  B.  Miller,  pi-ofessor  of  international 
relations  at  the  Australian  National  University, 
is  a  most  perceptive  v^riter  on  Commonwealth 
affairs.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  two  important  re¬ 
cent  developments  have  occurred  since  this 
book  was  written — the  retirement  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Prime  Minister  Menzies  and  the  Rho¬ 
desian  declaration  of  independence:  it  is  still 
too  early  to  assess  their  impact  on  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Yet,  in  the  past  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  generally  managed  to  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances;  Professor  Miller  s 
book  helps  to  show  how  and  why.”  Norman 
Horrocks 

Library  J  91:5983  D  1  ’66  150w 

‘‘Miller  writes  with  rare  authority  and  pretty 
complete  objectivity,  although  I  think  he  ac¬ 
cepts  too  placidly  the  way  in  which  the  case  of 
South  Africa  was  handled  in  1961.  He  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  what  the  Commonwealth  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  for,  but  wholly  free  from  the 
piety  that  used  to  characterize  so  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  Commonwealth  matters — and  occasion¬ 
ally  still  does.  Even  close  students  of  Common¬ 
wealth  affairs  can  profit  from  his  many  in¬ 
sights  into  current  politics.  This  is  perhaps  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  last  chapter  on  possible  fu¬ 
ture  developments.”  T.  P.  Peardon 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:668  D  ‘67  130w 


TLS  p330  Ap  20  ’67  450w 


MILLER,  J.  D.  B.  The  politics  of  the  third 
world;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
inst.  of  int.  affairs.  126p  $3.75;  pa  $1.50  Oxford 
327  Africa — Politics.  Asia — Politics  67-5018 

This  book  ”is  primarily  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  behavior  of  the  Third  World  states 
and  devotes  particular  attention  to  those  as¬ 
pects  of  their  domestic  affairs  that  contribute 
toward  foreign  policy.  The  Third  World  [the 
author]  examines  includes  those  countries  of 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  identified  as  being  non- 
iiluropean,  non-Communist,  and  poor.  .  .  . 

While  noting  that  the  Afro-Asian  states  have 
enough  in  common  to  warrant  treating  them 
as  a  unit  for  purposes  of  study,  the  book  con¬ 
cludes  that  unity  as  a  distinctive  political  force 
has  neither  been  shown  in  practice  nor  is  like¬ 
ly  to  reveal  itself  in  the  future.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


.  ‘‘With  minimum  academic,  stylistic  restric¬ 
tions,  [Miller]  discusses  Afro-Asian  nations  at 
the  U.N.,  their  interests  and  groupings,  their 
relationship  with  the  major  powers,  etc.  Upon 
reading  the  introductory  remarks  one  may  be 
tempted  to  dismiss  the  book  as  another  ’gen¬ 
eral’  one;  to  do  so,  however,  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  for  lliller  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  clear 
picture — if  somewhat  general — of  relationships 
that  would  take  many  hours  for  undergraduates 
to  attempt.  Therefore,  this  book  is  recommended 
to  undergraduates  who  do  not  aspire  to  be  ex¬ 
perts  but  wish  to  know  the  general  trends  in 
this  area — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  references  used  in  it  are  already  dated.” 

Choice  4:913  O  ’67  IlOw 

‘‘In  the  tradition  of  the  extended  political 
essay  of  the  19  th  Century,  Professor  Miller, 
of  the  Australian  National  University,  presents 
an  impressionistic  account  of  the  international 
performance  of  the  Afro-Asian  members  of  the 
third  worid.  .  .  .  [He]  sketches  the  diversities 
of  manner  and  substance  that  make  it  difficult 
to  describe  the  political  policies  in  easy  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  chapter  entitled  ‘Vulgar  Errors’ 
he  makes  perhaps  his  best  point  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  illusions  that  are  implicitly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  shared  by  both  friend  and  foe  of  the 
third  woi’ld.”  L.  R.  Blrns 

Library  J  92:2588  J1  ’67  140w 

“If  Professor  Miller  is  right  .  .  .  Afro-Asian 
homogeneity  is  a  myth.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
myths  do  not  arise  without  reasons,  and  the 
reasons  are  worth  examining.  This  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Professor  Miller’s  thoughtful  and  well- 
constructed  essay.  .  .  .  [He]  quickly  disposes  of 
the  stereotyped  image  of  the  Afro-Asian  states 
.  .  .  [and]  devotes  considerable  space  [to  the 
idea]  that  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of 
policy  for  the  third  world  ...  is  economic 
development.” 

TLS  pill 4  D  1  ‘66  8.50W 


MILLER,  J.  HILLIS,  ed.  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams;  a  collection  of  critical  essays.  182p 
$3,95:  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
818  Williams,  William  Carlos  66-23440 

‘‘The  essays  I  have  chosen  form  a  brief 
history  of  opinion  about  Williams’  work.  In 
fact,  since  almost  all  the  critics  are  Americans, 
they  might  be  taken  as  representing,  in  mic¬ 
rocosm.  the  development  of  literary  taste  in 
America  since  the  ’20s.  The  first  essay  after 
the  introduction  is  by  Williams  himself  and 
is  part  of  the  prose  from  Spring  and  All 
(1923).  .  .  .  After  selections  from  this  .  .  . 
text,  the  critical  essays  are  placed  more  or 
less  in  chronological  order  .  .  .  from  early 
essays  by  Ezra  Pound,  Marianne  Moore.  Ken¬ 
neth  Burke,  and  Wallace  Stevens,  through  a 
group  of  studies  by  university-based  critics, 
to  essays  by  younger  poets.”  (Pref)  Chrono- 
lo.gy.  Bibliography. 


‘‘Readers  of  modern  poetry  have  long  needed 
this.  Only  to  glance  at  Miller’s  select  bib¬ 
liography  is  to  know  the  editorial  acumen 
needed  to  realize  his  challenging  result — a 
firm,  critical  anthology,  worthy  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  Spectrum  series.  .  .  .  Properly  varied 
in  concern  (except  for  a  specific  study  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  dramatic  efforts)  and  in  response,  [the 
contributors']  consensus  places  Williams 
squarely  to  the  fore,  uniquely.  Recommended 
as  an  essential  purchase.”  H.  C.  Burke 
Library  J  91:3952  S  1  ‘66  210w 
‘‘An  especially  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Views  series.  .  .  .  Poets 
predominate  among  the  .  .  .  contributors: 

Marianne  Moore.  Pound,  Stevens,  Shapiro, 
Lowell,  Robert  Greeley,  Yvor  Winters,  and 
Thom  Gunn  reveal  in  their  essays  what 
elements  in  Williams’  poetry  have  impressed 
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MILLER,  J.  H. — Continued 

(and  Influenced)  liis  fellow  Ppets.  The  critics 
and  scholars  among  the  contributors  are  also 
an  exceptionally  dlstinguisned  group:  the  es¬ 
says  of  Kenneth  Burke  and  .Koy  Harvey  Pearce 
merit  especially  close  attention..’ 

Va  Q  R  43:xxiv  winter  67  140w 


MILLER,  JOHN  H.,.  ed.  Vatican  H-,  See  In¬ 
ternational  theological  conference,  1966 


in  the  West  moves  us  .  .  .  rapidly  from  city  to 
city  through  a  welter  of  fascinating  detail.  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  Lthe  book]  lies  in  the  rich 
data  of  the  artistic  activities  of  pre-Civil  War 
America,  in  the  sampling  of  what  was  exhibited, 
what  collected,  how  communities  organized 
to  make  art  available  to  the  public,  in  frequent 
quotations  from  artists  and  public  on  these 
activities.  Where  Patrons  and  Patriotism  is 
weak  is  in  significant  controlling  ideas  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  material.”  R.  B.  Stein 

New  Eng  Q  40:660  D  ’67  ISOOw 
TLS  p834  S  21  ’07  1160w 


MILLER.  JOSEPH,  ed.  Arizon^  the  Grand 
Canyon  state.  See  Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon 
state 


MILLER,  LILLIAN  B.  Patrons. and  patriotism; 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
United  States,  1790-1860.  335p  pi  $8.50  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 


709.73  Art,  American — ^History.  Art  and  so¬ 
ciety  66-13880 

“This  study  is  designed  to  examine  the  way 
in  which  Americans  of  [an]  earlier  generation 
— members  of  the  educated  middle  and  upper 
classes  especially— defined  art  with  respect  to 
its  mission  and  how  they  justified  its  promo¬ 
tion,  and  to  determine  the  extent  of  their 
achievement  in  establishing  art  in  their  com¬ 
munities  through  public  or  private  institutions. 
This  study  is  limited  to  the  formalized  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  .  .  .  No  attempt  has 
been  made  ...  to  evaluate  the  art  created  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  in  purely  aesthetic  terms. 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Baker 

Am  Hist  R  72:1486  J1  ’67  200w 


“The  relationship  between  great  wealth,  an 
urban  environment,  and  the  promotion  of  cul¬ 
tural  enterprise  is  clear  throughout  [Miss  Mil¬ 
ler’s]  study.  In  the  years  preceding  the  Civil 
War  nationalism  tended  to  disintegrate  into  a 
narrow,  local  cultural  provincialism,  as  divisive 
sectional  forces  predominated.  This  was  not  so 
much  ‘paradoxical,’  as  Miss  Miller  Indicates,  as 
it  was  typical  of  the  period  from  about  1820  to 
1860.  American  nationalism  was  not  yet  very 
well  defined.  Americans  were  as  fuzzy  in  their 
understandings  of  what  constituted  a  national 
art  as  they,  were  in  their  legal  definition  of 
American  citizenship.  What  remained  of  cul¬ 
tural  nationalism  by  1860  became,  for  the  most 
part,  hopelessly  confused  as  the  nation  was 
torn  by  civil  war.  [The]  book  is  well  re¬ 
searched  and  well  written  and  evinces  a  culti¬ 
vated  sense  of  humor.  The  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  author’s  interpretation.”  R.  N.  Lokken 
Ann  Am  Acad  371:199  My  ’67  700w 


Choice  4:524  J1  ’67  200w 


“This  is  a  scholarly  synthesis  of  a  high  order, 
enlivening  and  informative.  Its  organization, 
however,  is  a  bit  confusing.  .  .  .  Like  many 
nineteenth-centui’y  painters,  the  author  is  more 
inclusive  than  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  survey  of 
American  cities  is  crammed  with  information 
and  judicious  summaries,  but  there  is  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  distinguish  patterns  of  municipal  sup¬ 
port.  Why  were  Philadelphia  and  Boston  more 
conservative  than  New  York?  Did  their  patron 
classes  differ?  Which  institutions  best  fostered 
artistic  independence?  'Ihese,  of  course,  are 
problems  to  be  discussed  only  after  more  in¬ 
formation  is  in.  This  is  the  first  substantial 
study  of  American  art  patronage.  It  is  accurate, 
succinct,  and  intelligent — a  starting  point  for  a 
reconsideration  of  our  cultural  history.”  Neil 
iritis 

J  Am  Hist  54:399  S  ’67  500w 
“Written  for  the  reader  who  has  some  back¬ 
ground  in  the  hlstoiw  of  American  art.  ...  In 
a  well-documented  and  very  readable  text,  the 
author  stresses  the  important  role  nationalism 
played  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
arts  in  these  early  years.  Of  particular  value 
is  her  investigation  of  this  country’s  attempt  to 
remedy  a  lack  of  artistic  activity  through  both 
public  and  private  patronage  This  is  a  vital 
addition  to  college,  research,  and  large  public 
library  art  collections.”  S  L.  Sobel 

Library  J  91:6070  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[Mrs.  Miller  writes]  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  institutiona,!  manifestations  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  Sta,tes.  .  . 

In  the  five  chapters  on  art  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  she  selects  well  to  bring  out  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  debates  around  executive  and  con¬ 
gressional  involvement  in  the  arts  and  the 
artists’  response.  .  .  .  The  long  chapter  on  art 


MILLER,  MARGARET.  Rise  of  the  Russian 
consumer.  254p  $6.25  Transatlantic 
330.9  Russia — Economic  conditions — 1953- 

66-31927 

“The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  Russian  history  the  demands  of  the 
consumer  are  forcing  changes  in  the  economic 
system.  .  .  .  Thus  in  1962  began  a  series  of 
economic  reforms  aimed  at  meeting  consumer 
demands.  Miss  Miller  analyzes  these  demands 
and  reforms  in  chapters  on  industry,  agricui- 
tui'e,  housing,  labor,  and  trade.  She  also  dis¬ 
cusses  recent  economic  trends  in  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries.  Her  conclusion  is  that  all 
the  Communist  countries  are  moving  toward  a 
free  market  economy.”  (Library  J)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  discussion  is  readable,  but  its  de¬ 
fects  .  .  .  include:  (1)  the  book’s  focus  on  the 
ambivalent  1962  ‘reforms’  instead  of  the  more 
important  changes  since  late  1965:  (2)  Miller’s 
predilection  to  view  Soviet  planning  as  a  fail¬ 
ure,  with  ‘natural’  market  forces  inevitably  re¬ 
placing  it;  .  .  .  and  (3)  a  Manichean  view  of 
Soviet  political  economy,  with  the  good  guys, 
pushing  market  refoims  and  therefore  auto¬ 
matically  correct,  held  back  until  recently  by 
the  bad  guys,  dogmatically  clinging  to  the  old 
command  system.  Thus  Miller  too  eagerly 
anticipates  major  breakthroughs  in  decentral¬ 
ized  profit  maximizing  management  through 
rational  prices.  .  .  .  Five  Interesting  appen¬ 
dices  do  not  salvage  the  book.  Recommended 
only  for  complete  collections  on  the  Soviet 
economy.” 

Choice  4:71  Mr  ’67  190w 
“[This]  study  is  soundly  documented,  well- 
argued,  and  clearly  written.  Recommended 
for  college,  research,  and  larger  public  U- 
brai’les.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  91:2053  Ap  15  ’66  140w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  30  ’67  210w 


MILLER,  PERRY.  Nature’s  nation.  298p  $7.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

917.3  American  literature — History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  U.S. — Intellectual  life  U.S. — Reli¬ 
gion.  Philosophy,  American  67-17316 

“The  fifteen  essays  here  collected — several  of 
them  previously  unpublished— address  them¬ 
selves  to  facets  of  the  American  consciousness 
and  to  their  expression  in  literature  from  the 
time  of  the  Cambridge  Agreement  to  the  Noble 
Prize  acceptance  speeches  of  Hemingway  and 
Faulkner.  A  companion  volume  to  Errand  into 
the  Wilderness  [BRD  1956],  its  general  theme 
is  .  .  .  the.  thrust  of  civilization  into  the  vast, 
empty  continent  and  its  effect  upon  Americans’ 
concept  of  themselves  as  ‘nature’s  nation.’  ” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  the  material  has 
previou^sly  appeared  in  such  publications  as  The 
New  England  Quarterly,  Harvard  Theological 
Review  and  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas. 
Index. 


Christian  Century  84:752  Je  7  ’67  20w 
“The  late  Perry  Miller,  Cabot  Professor  of 
Americari  Literature  at  Harvard  University,  was 
a  man  whose  learning  was  both  broad  and  deep 
m  the  best  traditions  of  humane  scholarship. 
...  .  In  these  essays  Professor  Miller  empha¬ 
sizes  religious,  philosophical,  and  literarv  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  highly  recom- 
for  academic  and  medium  and  larger 

public  libraries.”  S.  W^.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  92:2405  Je  15  ’67  IlOw 

much  of  Miller’s  work,  par- 

mRD^^TQR'i?i  Mind  in  America 

ps'w  book  seems  oddly  con- 

-la  and  m  the  range  and  char- 

fronts  Lw  •  v-  ^®re  [Miller]  con- 

nn°ri  tarniliar  figures  of  textbooks 

Em^prcjon^^wifu®®'  H:awthorne  and  Melville, 

Thoreau.  .  .  .  [The 
ablv  Hvio  2®  erratic.  (Inexplic- 

essaV  that  the 

essay  The  Romantic  Dilemma  also  appears  in 
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Errand  Into  the  Wilderness  under  the  title 
‘Nature  and  the  National  Ego.’)  .  .  .  [Several] 
have  Anally  been  pried  from  scholarly  journals 
for  the  wider  audience  they  deseiye.”  Max 
Byrd 

New  Repub  156:22  Je  17  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:27  Je  10  ’67  44aw 
“Only  three  of  the  essays  are  new,  but  one, 
Romance  and  the  Novel,’  is  an  exciting  and 
essential  piece  for  mastering  the  drifts  and 
waterlines  of  American  nineteenth-century  fic¬ 
tion.  [The  author’s]  celebrated  ‘Thoreau  in 
the  Context  of  International  Romanticism’  is 
here,  one  of  four  reprints  from  New  England 
Quarterly.  Never  bland,  and  always  provocative 
even  though  sometimes  unconvincing.  Miller 
himself  symbolized  the  lively  life  of  the  mind 
m  America  that  he  regrettably  did  not  live  to 
chronicle  fully.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xxiii  winter  ’68  150w 


miller,  POLLY.  Lost  heritage  of  Alaska;  the 
adventure  and  art  of  the  Alaskan  coastal 
Indians;  narrative  by  Polly  Miller;  graphics 
and  aesthetic  commentary  by  Leon  Gordon 
Miller.  289p  il  col  il  $15  World  pub. 

970.4  Tlirigit  Indians — ^History.  Haida  In¬ 
dians — History.  Alaska — History  67-16226 

This  book  describes  the  effect  on  tire  native 
arts  of  the  encounters  between  the  white  ex¬ 
plorers  and  fur  traders  and  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  from  1741 
to  date.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:103  Ag  ’67  120w 
‘‘[The  Millers]  have  produced  a  scholarly 
book,  although  few  of  the  many  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  have  any  identification,  and  the  absence 
of  footnotes  of  any  kind  makes  it  impossible 
to  know  the  sources  for  most  of  the  frequent 
quotations  or,  sometimes,  even  their  dates. 
Not  primarily  an  analysis  of  the  Indian  art  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  but  provides  some  good 
ethnological  descriptions,  excellent  photographs, 
and  an  interesting  summary  of  the  histoi-y  of 
the  great  ethnological  collections  from  this 
area.” 

Choice  4:906  O  ‘67  170w 

“One  of  the  most  unusual  and  engaging  books 
a!)out  Alaska  available,  this  is  more  a  history 
than  an  art  book.  It  is  exceptionally  well  writ¬ 
ten.  .  .  .  By  using  direct  quotation  from  well- 
selected  writings  of  the  earliest  explorers,  and 
from  Russian  and  American  administrators, 
missionaries,  and  military  men,  the  Millers 
have  drawn  an  understanding  picture  of  some 
aspects  of  the  decline  of  the  Indian’s  status  in 
society.  By  studying  foreigners’  descriptions  of, 
and  attitudes  toward,  native  art  forms,  they 
have  devised  a  connected  historical  narrative 
of  adventure,  and  of  scientific  and  cultural 
evaluation,  revealing  some  of  the  white  man’s 
worst  exploitations,  .  .  .  [The  volume  contains] 
some  of  the  finest  photographs  extant  of 
Alaskan  Indian  art.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
only  of  decorative  value  because  neither  the 
subject,  its  purpose,  size,  materials,  nor  the 
location  is  given.  .  .  .  Useful  for  high  school, 
public,  and  college  libraries.”  Lee  Ash 
Library  J  92:3028  S  16  ’67  440w 


MILLER,  RICHARD  I.,  ed.  The  nongraded 
school;  analysis  and  study.  289p  $6.95  Harper 
371.2  School  administration  and  organiza¬ 
tion  67-11652 

“In  an  introductory  chapter.  Dr.  Miller  traces 
the  history  of  nongraded  systems  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  and  comments  on  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  renewed  interest  in  [this]  approach 
to  school  organization.  .  .  .  Other  writers  re¬ 
port  on  specific  programs,  comment  on  their 
effectiveness,  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  those  who  v/ish  to  move  away 
from  the  graded  system.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Cummings 

Library  J  92;2563  J1  ’67  90w 
“Although  it  will  not  replace  [J.]  Goodlad 
and  [R.]  Anderson’s  The  Nongraded  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  which  goes  more  deeply  into  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  the  nongraded  ap¬ 
proach,  this  is  a  useful  book.”  Paul  Woodring 
Sat  R  60:86  My  20  ’67  180w 


MILLER,  ROBERT  C.  The  sea;  phot,  by  D.  P. 
Wilson  [and  others] ;  color  map  by  Ken 
Thompson.  316o  $15  Random  house 
651.4  Oceanography.  Ocean  66-21844 

This  book  by  the  senior  scientist  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy  of  Sciences  “covers  all  aspects 


of  the  oceans  from  theories  of  their  origins 
to  possibilities  for  future  uses.  There  is  a  sec- 
tipn  on  such  things  as  tides,  waves,  currents, 
climate,  and  the  composition  of  sea  water. 
Another  section  covers  the  life  in  the  sea,  and 
a  thyd  is  devoted  to  man  and  the  sea,  includ¬ 
ing  desahnization,  mining,  and  man’s  abuse  of 
the  sea.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


MiUer,  a  marine  biologist,  writes  clearly,  and 
well  enough  for  his  text  to  stand  by  itself.  .  .  . 
[His]  skill  makes  this  a  book  to  be  read.  But 
it  is  a  picture  book.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are  all 
interesting;  many  are  superb.  .  .  .  Reading  be¬ 
comes  a  bit  like  trs'ing  to  concentrate  on  Chau¬ 
cer  in  front  of  a  TV  set.  .  .  .  Such  [a]  book 
suggests  a  trend  in  publishing  which  has  un¬ 
dertones  relating  to  the  audio-visual  revolu¬ 
tion  in  education.  We  are,  or  should  be  per¬ 
haps.  more  obseivers  than  readers  today.  If 
that  is  true,  then  the  means  of  communicating 
the  message,  artistic  or  factual,  had  better  be 
harmonious,  one  complementing  the  other  in 
such  a  way  that  a  memorable  single  image  is 
created.”  Pranirlin  Russell 

Book  Week  pl6  P  26  *67  380w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  '66 
70w 

“Books  on  the  sea  are  now  proliferating  at 
a  great  rate.  This  one  Is  a  good  general  book 
on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  text  contains  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information,  is  readable, 
and  appears  to  be  accurate.  The  best  part  of 
the  book  Is  its  Illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  in  color.  They  are  both  useful  and  a 
pleasure  to  look  at.  Some  of  them  are  magnif¬ 
icent.  Recommended  to  public  libraries.”  J.  S. 
Robotham 

Library  J  92:250  Ja  16  '67  IlOw 
Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  '67  70w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  4  ’66  40w 
TLS  p490  Je  1  ’67  410w 


MILLER,  SHANE.  Desert  fighter;  the  story 
of  General  Yigael  Yadin  and  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls;  il.  with  drawings  and  maps  by  the  au¬ 
thor  and  photographs.  178p  $3.50  Hawthorn 
bks. 

B  or  92  Yadin,  Yigael — Juvenile  literature. 

Dead  Sea  scrolls — Juvenile  literature 

66-15255 

“General  Yigael  Yadin  joined  the  Israeli  un¬ 
derground  (Haganah)  at  the  age  of  15  and  be¬ 
came  [active]  ...  in  the  war  for  independence. 
Nearly  half  the  book  deals  with  [his]  life  prior 
to  the  1948  war,  giving  the  political  background 
of  the  period  and  .  .  .  details  of  military  train¬ 
ing.  After  describing  Yadin’ s  role  in  the  war 
the  book  recounts  some  of  his  archaeological 
contributions,  such  as  the  purchase  for  Israel 
of  four  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  In  addition, 
several  important  digs,  such  as  those  at  Hazor 
and  Masada,  are  described.  [Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“Some  use  of  fictionized  conversation  de¬ 
tracts  slightly,  but,  as  the  only  available  juve¬ 
nile  biography  of  Yadin,  it  will  be  a  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  his  own  The  Message  of  the  Scrolls 
[BRD  1957].”  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  92:3866  O  16  ’67  IlOw 
“Mr.  Miller  has  enthusiasm  on  his  side.  He 
conveys  the  excitement  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  exploration  of  the 
great  rock  of  Masada.  Yadin  is  seen  as  moving 
quickly  and  skillfully  when  given  the  chance 
to  obtain  four  of  the  precious  scrolls  for  Israel 
and  as  resourceful  in  captaining  the  mass  sur¬ 
vey  of  Masada.  The  book  places  Yadin  in  Is¬ 
rael’s  history.”  Harry  Gilroy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p24  My  7  ’67 
140w  [YA] 


MILLER,  WILBUR  C.,  jt.  auth.  Personality, 
social  class,  and  delinquency.  See  Conger, 

J.  J. 


MILLER,  WILLIAM  J.  Henry  Cabot  Dodge;  a 
biography.  449p  pi  $8.60  Heineman 
B  or  92  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government  64-23626 

A  biography  of  the  man  who  “has  held  posts 
as  a  Massachusetts  legislator,  a  United  States 
Senator,  an  Army  Gieneral,  as  the  1962  Repub¬ 
lican  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  and  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Vietnam.  Today  he  is  serving 
as  an  Ambassador-at-Large.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  known  Lodge  for  nine 
years  and  is  able  to  give  personal  insight  into 
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MILLER,  W.  J. — Continued 

his  character  and  his  deeds.  Particularly  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  description  of  Lodge’s  two 
terms  as  ambassador  to  Vietnam.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  well-written  and  objective.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  M.  A.  Hecker 

Library  J  92:2559  J1  '67  200w 


‘‘The  chief  merit  of  this  solid,  thorough, 
well-written  biography  is  that  Miller  makes 
Lodge  not  only  an  attractive  figure  .  .  .  but 
also  a  more  coherent  and  impressive  one.  .  .  . 
[He]  has  little  new  to  say  about  Lodge  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  accepting  and  defending  the  latter's  role 
there  in  orthodox  terms.  .  .  .  The  author  likes 
and  respects  Lodge  and  is  content  to  develop 
the  story  as  fully  and  carefully  as  he  can.  .  .  . 
[He]  re-creates  Lodge’s  childhood  and  youth 
most  engagingly,  tells  an  anecdote  well  and 
keeps  his  narrative  moving.  Readers  and  Lodge 
himself  can  be  grateful  for  a  book  that,  aside 
from  some  minor  errors  of  fact,  is  a  leisurely, 
urbane,  and  useful  biography.”  W.  V.  Shannon 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plS  N  26  ’67  'i'SOw 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Coit 

Sat  R  50:25  D  9  ’67  1500w 


‘‘[This]  is  an  authorized  biography — an  ad¬ 
miring  one — of  Lodge’s  distinguished  career. 
.  .  .  The  virtue  and  the  defect  of  the  book  is 
that  Lodge  is  largely  seen  through  contemporary 
journalistic  accounts  of  his  activities,  plus  his 
own  speeches  and  writings.  The  feel  of  history 
is  well  caught,  but  Lodge  the  private  man  is 
elusive,  and  critical  assessments  are  all  too 
lew.  ’  ’ 

Time  90:68  S  1  ’67  600w 


MILLER,  WILLIAM  LEE.  The  fifteenth  ward 
and  the  Great  Society;  an  encounter  with  a 
modern  city.  278p  $5  Houghton 

329  New  Haven,  Connecticut — Politics  and 
government.  New  Haven,  Connecticut — So¬ 
cial  conditions  66-'12072 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  116:692  My  6  ‘67  60w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Masters 

Commonweal  85:572  F  17  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Kempton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:32  Ja  26  ’67  1200w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxxviii  summer  ’67  IlOw 
Yale  R  56:XIV  D  ’66  700w 


MILLER,  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  ed.  The  new 

Christianity;  an  anthology  of  the  rl.se  of  mo¬ 
dem  religious  thought:  ed.  and  with  introds. 
by  William  Robert  Miller.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  393p  $6.96  Dial  press 
211  .  Radical  theology.  Secularism.  Chris¬ 
tianity — Philosophy  67-14998 

An  anthology  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
religious  writers  from  William  Blake  to  Harvey 
Cox  m  which  the  editor  attempts  to  present 
the  history  [‘of  the  secular  or  ‘death-of-God’ 
theology.  It  includes  .  .  .  literary,  philosophic 
and  religious  Iwritersl;  Schleierrnacher,  Hegel, 
Nietzsche,  Freud,  Buber,  Tillich,  Bultmann, 
Robinson,  Vahanian,  Altizer,  Hamilton,  Cox,  et 
al.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 

Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Raines 

Christian  Century  84:1197  S  20  ’67  320w 
‘.‘This  is  a  useful  anthology.  .  .  .  AU  anthol- 
ogie.s  lose  something  of  the  context  of  their 
selections  by  the  very  process  of  selection; 
but  Mr.  .Miller,  a  writer  and  former  editor  of 
Fellowship  and  United  Church  Herald,  has  on 
the  whole  avoided  this  by  his  skillful  introduc¬ 
tions  and  careful  editing.  Including  a  Catholic 
thinker  or  twm  (perhaps  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
O’"  Hatis  Rung)  would  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  this  volume.  As  it  is,  however,  this  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  one  stream  of  con¬ 
temporary  Christian  thought.”  S.  W.  Woltowicz 
Library  J  92:2163  Je  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fiske 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  J]  9  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Rtido'lph  Muska 

Sat  R  50:34  J1  22  ’67  490w 


I'^IL.LGATE.  MICHAEL.  The  achievement  of 
William  Faulkner.  344o  $6  Random  house 
813  Faulkner.  William  65-11256 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Holman 

Am  Lit  38:581  Ja  ’67  650w 


Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Rosenbaum 

Canadian  Forum  46:260  Ja  ’67 
Choice  3:1016  Ja  ’67  90w 


1250w 


MILLIS,  WALTER,  ed.  American  military 
thought.  554p  $7.50  Bobbs 

355.03  U.S.— Military  policy.  U.S.— History, 
Military  66-14831 

The  author  ‘‘treats  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  military  philosophy  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  This  collection 
of  papers,  many  of  which  were  not  written 
by  professional  military  men,  represents  the 
measure  of  consensus  and  not  controversy. 
The  papers  are  grouped  chronologically  into 
six  periods  and  each  period  is  briefly  surr’eyed 
as  to  the  main  themes  which  were  dominant 
at  the  time.  Each  document  has  a  prdcis 
describing  the  author’s  -main  idea.”  (Library 
J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Well-known  for  his  study  Arms  and  Men 
[BRD  19561,  Minis  in  this  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  manages  to  provide  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive  than  did  R.  [G,l  O’Connor  in  American 
Defense  Policy  in  Perspective  [BRD  1966], 
Both  cover  much  the  same  ground  (1750-1965). 
but  with  surprisingly  little  overlap  in  contents. 
Both  provide  the  student  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  original  documents  and  later 
analyses.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  colleges  and 
universities.” 

Choice  3:1076  Ja  ‘67  120w 
“Students  of  Amei’ican  history  in  general 
will  find  this  work  to  be  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  existing  literature  as  it  deals  with 
military  thought  in  the  widest  sense  and  is 
not  a  rehash  of  battles  or  tactics.  Many  of  the 
items  were  brought  together  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.  Suggested  for  all  libraries.” 
A  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  91:3420  J1  ’66  130w 


MILLON,  ROBERT  PAUL.  Mexican  Marxist; 

Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  222p  $6  Univ. 

of  N.C.  press 

972.08  Lombardo  Toledano,  Vicente 

66-19276 

Lombardo  “has  served  during  his  career  as 
an  educator  and  administrator,  as  a  leader  in 
the  national  and  international  labor  move- 
men(;s,  and  as  the  director  of  a  socialist 
political  party.  .  .  .  The  present  study  stresses 
[his]  intellectual  development  and  the  content 
of  his  mature  thought.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘  While  compilation  and  synthesis  of  this  im¬ 
portant  figure’s  thought  are  most  welcome  and 
useful,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did 
not  assume  a  more  critical  and  questioning 
role  as  an  investigator.  ...  In  too  many  ways 
the  volume  becomes  simply  a  sounding  board 
tor  Lombardo’s  views,  which  stand  unexamined 
or  unchallenged.  This  also  is  apparent  when 
the  author  tries  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
Lombardo’s  thinking  with  chapters  on  his  role 
.th®  ,  labor  movement  and  in  the  Popular 
bocialist  party.  Labor  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  not  only  are  presented  from  a  personal- 
ized  and  partisan  view,  but  there  are  both 
notable  omissions  and  inadequate  treatment  of 
some  personalities  and  events.  Despite  these 
limitations.,  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to  have 
availaisle  m  a  single  source  and  in  organized 
form  the  material  delineating  the  written  and 
spoKen  thought  of  one  of  Mexico’s  principal 
labor  leaders.”  S.  R.  Ross 

Am  Hist  R  72:1130  Ap  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  Alberto  Clria 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:548  Je ’67  230w 
stylistic  flaw  of  dryness  stems  from  Mil- 
^-1  PJ®®®®'^P3'Iion  with  hazy  generalizations, 
detailed  studies  of  various  political  polemics, 
and  his  reluctance  to  bring  to  life  the  human 
to  human  events  that  did  so  much 

lengthy  discussions  and  complex 
which  are  described  in 
fhiM  .detail,  Still,  within  its  con- 

oVnfftt  competently  done,  the  so- 

ri&bt  ®  analyses  are  forth¬ 

right,  lucid,  and  often  provocatively  stated.” 
Choice  4:468  Je  ’67  IlOw 

J  Pol  Econ  75:115  F  ’67  190w 
cientlv”®  in  tone  but  insuffl- 

sclne."^’  M.  N  Gerassi  complex  political 

Nation  2M-M  .Ta  2  ’67  20w 

bardo’s^l  rdsumd  of  [Lom- 

and  articles^n7in®  A^P*'®ssed  in  his  many  books 
tervilVs  whh  a  number  of  personal  in- 

Lei views  with  tne  author  in  1962.  .  .  .  The 
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author,  who  appears  to  admire  the  Viet  Cong, 
presents  Lombardo’s  views  without  open  com¬ 
ment  until  the  last  few  pages  of  bis  book, 
when  he  reveals  that  he  agrees  that  social¬ 
ism  is  necessary  in  Mexico.  ,  ,  .  While  the 
reader  should  keep  these  views  of  the  author 
in  mind  when  reading  this  book,  the  book  may 
be  i-ecommended  as  a  useful  conU’ibulion  to  the 
literature  on  recent  Mexican  history,  since  it 
presents  the  point  of  view  of  a  prominent  op¬ 
position  figure  in  the  current  Mexican  poiitica.l 
scene.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxx  winter  ’67  270w 


MILLS,  HUGH.  In  pursuit  of  evil.  184p  $3.95 
Lippincott 

67-13305 

’’Franz  Keppel,  a  chocolate  salesman  who 
fancies  himself  a  policeman,  has  made  it  a 
lifetime  habit  to  transform  the  smallest  puzzle 
into  a  deep  mystery.  His  personal  life  is  simi¬ 
larly  complicated.  Linda,  his  fiancee,  is  going 
to  have  his  child,  but  is  not  yet  divorced.  When 
her  husband,  Hermann,  dies,  Keppel  decides  to 
investigate  his  death.  .  .  .  Keppel  takes  his  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  police  and  in  the  process  destroys 
his  own  happiness.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:34  Ap  15  ’67  60w 
‘‘What  begins  as  a  sinister  comedy  becomes 
a  dark  tragedy,  although  the  reader  never  be¬ 
comes  really  involved  with  the  pompous  Herr 
Keppel  or  with  the  shadowy  Linda  and  Her¬ 
mann,”  Barbara  Pfrogner 

Library  J  92:1645  Ap  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Simon  Gray 

New  Statesman  73:623  My  5  ‘67  90w 
‘‘[This  novel]  smacks  of  the  psychological 
studies  of  Georges  Slmenon,  wherein  a  little 
man  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  a  big  paradox.  Mr.  Mills,  who  showed  his 
hand  as  a  farceur  in  ‘Prudence  and  The  Pill’ 
IBRD  19661  is  .lust  as  adept  at  this  specialty. 
.  .  .  The  plot  machinery  is  elaborate  but  so 
carefully  oiled  that  one  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
wheels  whirring  within  wheels  till  the  author 
is  prepared  to  shoot  the  works.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ap  16  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  30w 


MILLS,  HUGH  TRAVERS.  See  Travers,  H. 


MILNE,  A.  A.  Prince  Rabbit;  and.  The  prin¬ 
cess  who  could  not  laugh:  with  il.  in  full 
color  by  Mary  Shepard.  72p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.91  Dutton 

Fairy  tales  66-7120 

“The  first  story  is  about  a  clever  Rabbit  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  King.  .  .  .  The 
second  story  is  about  a  lovely  Princess  who 
never  laughed.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  moving 
her  to  merriment  became  one  of  serious  na¬ 
tional  concern.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Grades 
one  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Charlotte  .Jackson 

Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  70w 
“These  A.  A.  Milne  stories,  not  previously 

Eublished  in  book  form,  may  not  have  been 
anded  down  through  the  centuries.  But  they 
have  the  fairy-tale  atmosphere  of  tests  to  be 
taken  and  brides  to  be  won.  The  difference 
is  a  slight  teasing  of  the  conventions — when  a 
rabbit  becomes  the  hero,  for  example,  and 
the  Chancellor  becomes  the  victim  of  the 
King’s  repartee.  Fairy  tales  are  not  naturally 
funny,  but  these  are.”  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  ’66 
60w 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  lOw 


Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  92:329  Ja 


15  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  Alison  Lurie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:29  D  15  ’66  60w 


“Milne  was  a  professional  humorist  and 
satirist,  so  his  .1okes  about  wily  wizards  and 
.stupid  kings  require  a  degree  of  sophistication 
rarely  found  in  children,  who  tend  to  take  their 
princes  and  princesses  seriously.  [The]  illus¬ 
trations  have  grace  and  charm.”  Aileen 

Pippett  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  o60  N  6  ’66  70w 


MILNE,  MALCOLM,  ed.  The  book  of  European 
skiing;  ed.  by  Malcolm  Milne  and  Mark  Hel¬ 
ler.  304p  il  col  U  $14.95  Holt 
796.9  Skis  and  skiing  66-21361 

'This  book  offers  a  “panorama  of  the  history, 
techniques,  and  landscapes  of  skiing  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  From  Stefan  Kruckenhauser,  founder  of 
the  World  Congress  of  Ski  Instruction,  to  Sir 
Arnold  Lunn,  inventor  of  the  modern  slalom, 
twenty-three  .  .  .  figures  in  European  skiing 
have  contributed  chapters  on  .  .  .  technique, 
theory,  history,  evaluations  of  resorts,  ski 
economics,  mountaineering,  championships, 
clubs,  and  .  .  .  the  great  ski  controversies.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 


“Crammed  with  good  pictures  and  helpful 
advice.  .  .  .  [this  gives]  as  good  an  idea  as 
a  book  can  of  the  magnetism  and  beauty  of 
high  mountains.” 

Economist  221:698  N  12  ’66  160w 
“[The]  superb  illustrations  in  black-and-white 
and  in  color  alone  make  [this]  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  'I’here  is  unevenness  in  the  text  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  contributors,  some  not 
writing  in  their  native  tongue.  The  editors 
are  British,  many  of  the  contributors  are  also 
British  and  much  of  the  information  is  for  the 
Briton  planning  to  ski  on  the  Continent.  The 
editors  admit  in  the  preface  that  they  have  not 
included  the  ski  areas  of  Scotland,  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  other  locations  outside  the  Alps  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  essential  for  library  purchase;  but, 
if  the  price  is  available,  it  will  attract 
readers.”  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  91:6106  D  15  ’66  150w 
“Pictorially,  this  ...  is  a  feast  for  the 
senses  with  its  spectacular  views,  many  in 
color,  of  skiers  in  action  on  the  long  runs  and 
vast  snowfields  of  the  Alps.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
literate  and  inviting.”  J.  M.  Cormole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  ’66  120w 


MILNE,  R.  S.  Political  parties  in  New  Zealand. 
313p  $8  Oxford 

329.9931  New  Zealand — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Political  parties  66-70798 

“The  first  third  of  [this]  work  discusses 
New  Zealand’s  political  history  since  1890.  Its 
political  culture,  and  some  of  its  political 
structures.  The  underlying  tlieme  of  the  re¬ 
maining  heart  of  the  book  ...  is  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  parties’  power  structures.  Milne  examines, 
for  example,  the  ability  of  legislators  to  con¬ 
trol  party  leaders,  the  role  of  party  conferences 
in  forming  policy,  the  process  of  selecting  can¬ 
didates  for  parliament,  and  the  influence  of  in¬ 
terest  groups  within  the  parties.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Leach 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:200  Mr  ’67  600w 


“Having  written  authoritatively  on  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  his  native  Britain.  Milne  turns  to  New 
Zealand  after  three  years  in  that  country  to 
provide  the  only  book-length  study  of  its  par¬ 
ties  .  .  .  Chapman,  et  al.  New  Zealand  Poli¬ 
tics  in  Action  [BRD  1964]  touches  on  some  of 
these  points,  but  being  primarily  a  study  of 
the  1960  New  Zealand  election,  can  not  substi¬ 
tute  for  Milne.  Although  Milne  tends  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  illustrate  rather  than  analyze  and 
compares  similar  aspects  of  British  and  New 
Zealand  politics  more  casually  than  rigorously, 
he  marshalls  much  useful  data.  Any  adequate 
collection  of  parties  studies  should  include  this 
book.” 


Choice  3:960  D  ’66  190w 


“A  number  of  interesting  points  .  .  .  emerge 
from  this  excellent  book  on  what  could  well 
have  been  a  dull  subject.  The  author  him¬ 
self  points  out  that  there  are  few  great  political 
issues  in  New  Zealand  as  most  of  the  major 
political  problems  within  the  country’s  own  con¬ 
trol  have  been  solved.  And  the  country’s  poli¬ 
ticians  are  not  in  themselves  liable  to  be  ex¬ 
citing  figures.  .  .  .  Yet  Mr  Milne  brings  to 
his  subject  such  a  cheerful  candour  that  he 
has  produced  not  only  a  very  readable  book, 
but  ahso  one  that  may  well  gain  a  place  in 
New  Zealand  political  studies  comparable  to 
Robert  Mackenzie’s  [British]  Political  Parties 
[BRD  1955]  in  this  country.” 

Economist  220:452  J1  30  ’66  190w 


“Methodical,  thorough,  and  very  readable, 
[this  book]  renders  a  valuable  service  in  the 
collection,  collation,  and  dissemination  of  a 
great  deal  of  research.  Yet  there  is  a  dis¬ 
appointing  lack  of  originality.  The  book  clearly 
suffers  from  Professor  Milne’s  absence  from  the 
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MILNE,  R.  S. — Continued 

country,  apart  from  a  short  visit  when  it  was 
finally  di’afted  i\3  of  16  interviews  cited  date 
from  the  pre-tel  vision  age,  1957-3).  .  .  .  But 
even  with  its  limitations  [it]  remains  an  in¬ 
dispensable  conspectus  for  the  study  of  New 
Zealand  politics.”  Keith  Jackson 

Pacific  Affairs  39:229  spring-summer  ’66 
370w 

TLS  pS97  S  29  ’66  360w 


MILTON,  JOHN.  Milton’s  sonnets;  ed.  by  E. 
A.  J.  Honlgmann.  210p  36  St  Martins 

821  66-22494 

The  first  section  of  this  book  consists  of  the 
sonnets  themselves.  They  are  followed  by  a 
general  introduction  “in  which  the  editor  dis¬ 
cusses  textual  problems,  explores  the  literary 
tradition  to  which  the  poems  belong,  .  .  .  and 
closely  examines  Milton's  Intentions  in  his  own 
published  arrangement  of  the  order  of  the  son¬ 
nets.”  (Publisher's  note)  In  the  third  section, 
the  editor  collates  and  comments  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  poems.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  accompanying  introduction  covers  the 
chief  general  points  of  interest  on  the  sonnets; 
the  section  on  their  arrangement  constitutes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  subject.  Annota¬ 
tions  are  full  and  helpful  in  explaining  allu¬ 
sions,  particularly  topical  ones;  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  literary  analysis  except  incidentally.  Use¬ 
ful  both  to  the  undergraduate  and  to  the 
specialist,  the  book  will  no  doubt  remain  the 
standard  edition  for  some  time.” 

Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  IlOw 
“Mr.  Honigmann  attempts  ...  to  edit  Mil¬ 
ton’s  sonnets  for  the  sixth-former  or  under¬ 
graduate,  to  present  the  first  specialist  edition 
since  J.  S.  Smart’s  [The  Sonnets  of  Milton]  in 
1921,  and  to  unsettle  some  common  assump¬ 
tions  on  chronology  or  allusion.  Sometimes  he 
is  too  much  the  specialist  for  his  younger 
readers.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  specialist 
will  find  much  of  the  book  no  more  than  ob¬ 
vious  material  from  obvious  sources,  and  will 
be  irritated  by  the  frequent  lack  of  proper  re¬ 
ferences  and  by  the  exhaustive  fullness  of  ex¬ 
planation.  .  .  .  Some  of  Mr.  Honigmann’ s  con¬ 
jectures  are  so  open  to  dispute  that  preliminary 
exposure  in  a  specialist  journal  would  have  been 
preferable.  .  .  .  [However,  the  book]  contains 
much  useful  fact,  especially  on  the  political 
background.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  sensitive  involve¬ 
ment  with  poetry  and  the  tendency  to  regard 
great  poems  as  biographical  data  are,  however, 
what  ultimately  hold  this  edition  short  of  dis¬ 
tinction.” 

TLS  p25  Ja  12  ’67  600w 


MILTON,  JOHN  P.,  jt.  ed.  Future  environ¬ 
ments  of  North  America.  See  Darling,  P.  P. 


MINER,  EARL.  Dryden’s  poetry.  354p  II  $10 
Ind.  univ.  press 


821  Dryden,  John  67-10108 

“This  book  discusses  the  assumptions,  ideas, 
and  techniques  of  Dryden’s  major  poetry,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  his  nondramatic'  work  but 
also  his  plays,  as  represented  by  All  for  Love, 
and  his  translations,  as  represented  by  Fables.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Until  fairly  recently,  most  book-length  stud¬ 
ies  of  Dryden  emphasized  the  ‘thought’  in  his 
verse  and  often  totally  excluded  criticism  of 
his  poetic  methods  and  achievements.  .  .  .  [This 
volume]  is  the  latest  of  a  small  number  of  books 
concerned  primarily  with  various  aspects  of 
Dryden’s  poetic  accomplishments.  Miner  com¬ 
bines  a  sensible  amount  of  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  with  his  close  analyses,  and  also  has  per¬ 
ceptive  comments  on  the  inextricable  relation¬ 
ship  between  Dryden’s  ideas  and  his  work.  The 
most  enlightening  chapter  is  concerned  with 
the  usually  underrated  Fables,  a  collection  of 
translations;  Miner  argues  convincingly  that 
there  is  indeed  a  thematic  structure  to  these 
seemingly  disconnected  poems.  There  are  places 
where  readers  will  disagree  with  his  sometimes 
tenuous  conclusions,  but  generally  the  book 
is  an  extremely  stimulating  study  of  a  complex 
poet.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all  collections.” 

Choice  4:832  O  ’67  170w 

“Unfortunately,  the  text  is  very  difficult  to 
read  and  unsatisfying.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  failure  is  the  poet  himself:  the  enormous¬ 
ness  of  John  Dryden’s  literary  output  dooms 
almost  any  single-volume  critical  study  of  his 
works  to  failure,  and  any  attempt  to  analyze 


the  works  by  a  close  examination  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  is  bound  to  raise  more  serious 
problems  than  the  critic  can  ever  hope  to  re¬ 
solve.  In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  this  volume 
should  be  added  to  all  academic  collections  in 
the  hope  that  Professor  Miner’s  perceptive  in¬ 
sights  will  perhaps  encourage  further  work  on 
a  full-scale  critical  study  of  John  Dryden, 
which  has  been  267  years  in  coming.”  H.  A. 
Shapiro 

Library  J  92:242  Ja  15  ’67  130w 
“A  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  Dryden’s  poetry.  .  .  .  One  of  its  chief 
virtues  is  that  the  solidity  of  the  intellectual 
framework  provided  for  the  poems  is  matched 
by  close  adherence  to  detail  in  discussing  them 
as  artistic  creations.  Poems  Qua  poems  are  nev¬ 
er  subordinated  to  the  ideas  which  may  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  them.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that 
ideas  mattered  greatly  to  Dryden.  By  pointing 
to  the  various  forms  which  these  same  ideas 
assume  in  representative  poems  Professor  Min¬ 
er  demonstrates  the  remarkable  unity  of  Dry¬ 
den’s  work  as  a  whole,  including  his  plays.  .  .  . 
The  emphasis  upon  unity  has  the  further  effect 
of  suggesting  several  departures  from  the  usual 
evaluations  of  Dryden’s  work.  .  .  .  One  slight 
objection  ...  is  that  All  for  Love,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  an  admirable  example  of  ‘the  tension  of 
public  and  private  experience,’  is  hardly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  plays  in  this  respect.”  E.  M. 
Waith 

Yale  R  57:123  O  ’67  750w 


MINTZ,  RUTH  FINER,  ed.  &  tr.  Modem 
Hebrew  poetry;  a  bilingual  anthology.  371p 
$7.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 


892.4  Hebrew  poetry — Collections  65-19246 

This  is  an  anthology  of  one  hundred  fifteen 
poems  representing  the  work  of  twenty-eight 
poets  writing  in  Hebrew  during  this  century. 
All  of  the  poems  are  printed  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  facing  the  English  translations.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  editor’s  introduction,  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  “is  devoted  to  Hayyim  Nahman  Bialik  and 
Saul  Tchernlchovsky,  the  founders  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew  poetry  movement.  .  .  .  The  next 
section  contains  poems  by  other  members  of 
[their]  literary  generation.  .  .  .  Examples  of 
the  poems  of  the  modernists  appear  in  the  third 
section.  .  .  .  Poems  of  the  younger  poets  are 
featured  in  the  fourth  section.  .  .  .  Biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  the  poets  and  notes  on  the 
poems  follow  In  two  final  sections  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Orlinsky 

Library  J  92:2418  Je  16  ’67  90w 
“One  can  trace  the  development  of  modern 
Hebrew  poetry  very  clearly  in  [this]  anthology. 
.  .  .  [The  selection]  presents  an  illuminating 
diversity  of  styles  and  themes  and  avoids  the 
too  well  known,  if  any  of  these  poets’  works 
can  be  said  to  be  too  well  known.  .  .  .  The 
translations  are  for  the  most  part  sensitive  and 
just,  though  occasionally  a  structural  effect  is 
sacrificed  to  a  dubious  neatness.  .  .  .  But  this 
IS  in  general  an  admirable  anthology,  the  work 
of  one  who  is  both  poet  and  Hebrew  scholar.” 
David  Daiches 

N  Y  Times  BIc  R  p54  S  10  ’67  600w 


MIRSKY,  MARK.  Thou  worm  Jacob.  213p  $4.96 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 


Vt  “XZiOOil 

A  collection  of  loosely  connected  tales  about 
the  elder  inhabitants  of  a  disintegrating  Jewish 
ghetto  in  the  Blue  Hill  avenue  section  of  Bos¬ 
ton  who  try  to  retain  their  Eastern  European 
traditions. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGilllvray 

Best  Sell  27:73  My  15  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Russell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  Je  22  ’67 

650w 


[This  book]  has  been  discussed  both  as  a 
parody  of  a  certain  kind  of  dialect  joke  and 
as  a  parable  for  the  times.  It  really  is  neither 
—neither  a  takeoff  ,  on  the  vulgarity  of  cheap 
bar-mitzvah  entertainment  nor  a  disquisition  on 
a  vulgarized  and  eviscerated  tradition.  It  is, 
rather,  that  bar-mitzvah  entertainment  itself, 
with  a  touch  of  idyllic  grotesqueness  and  a  big 
dose  of  gratmtous  cruelty.  Something  childish 
and  brutal  informs  this  novel.  .  .  .  Indeed  the 
gratuitousness  of  its  hilarities  is  almost  a  virtue 
alrnost,  but  not  quite.  In  the  end,  it  savs 
nothing  one  cares  to  hear.  .  .  .  And  for  all  the 
occasional  brilliance  of  the  writing,  it  rarelv 
rises  above  the  level  of  those  hideous  Kosher 

written  in  Molly 
Goldberg  Yiddish.”  Baruch  Hochman  ^ 

Commentary  44:107  S  ’67  1050w 
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[These  tales]  are  tragi-comical  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Sholem  Aleichem.  The  characters,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  transplanted  to  a  new  world, 
where  the  shtetl  of  Aleichem  becomes  a  Jewish 
district  in  Boston,  and  Newton  or  Dorchester 
become  the  equivalents  of  Kasrilevka  or  Boi- 
berik.  Life  in  New  England  is  hard  for  such 
people  as  Dreizen,  the  left-handed  Moyhel, 
whose  hunger  was  matched  only  by  the  glut¬ 
tony  of  the  Shwartzekoff  sisters.  .  .  .  The 
plight  of  Shammos  Pinkelstein  in  his  efforts 
to  get  a  minyan  (quorum)  for  his  old,  decrepit 
shul  and  the  travails  of  Eagle,  the  master 
electrician,  make  one  laugh;  but  it  is  Yiddish 
laughter  .  .  .  with  a  tear  for  the  schlimazel.” 
H.  L.  Kosofsky 

Library  J  92:1645  Ap  16  ’67  lOOw 
“Mr.  Mirsky  writes  very  well,  which  is  not  to 
say  that  I  like  the  way  he  writes.  Some  sophis¬ 
ticated.  readers  may  assume  that  he’s  really 
parodying  a  familiar  genre,  where  the  joys  and 
miseries  of  the  humble  Jewish  poor  are  treated 
with  a  deliberate  lightness  of  touch,  an  arch 
and.  elaborate  whimsicality.  There  is,  certainly, 
a  nice  touch  of  satire  on  page  two,  where  the 
narrator,  a  bookbinder,  describes  some  of  the 
books  he  has  to  restore.  .  .  .  [However  the] 
persistent  hectoring  of  the  reader,  grabbing 
him  by  the  lapel,  poking  him  in  the  ribs,  breath¬ 
ing  in  his  face,  is  a  strong  feature  of  Mirsky’ s 
style.  I  found  it  little  short  of  repellent.  I  don’t 
think  that  he  is  a  parodist.  ...  It  is  probably 
truer  to  say  that  the  underlying  impulse  is 
pastoral,  an  attempt  to  recapture  a  vanished 
purity  and  simplicity  in  a  faux-naif  rendering 
of  ghetto  life.’’  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  Je  1  ’67  1860w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ap  16  ’67  160w 


MIRSKY,  REBA  PAEFF.  Brahms:  il.  by  W.  T. 
Mars.  160p  ?3.95:  titan  ed  $4.17  Follett 
B  or  92  Brahms,  Johannes — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-16941 

The  author  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century  German  composer.  “Grades 
six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  "W.  Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  12  ’67 
250w 

“In  her  usual  capable  manner  [the  author 
has  maintained]  a  balance  between  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  musical  details.  .  .  .  Vignettes  of 
many  contemporary  musical  figures  add  inter¬ 
est  to  the  book;  particularly  well  developed  is 
Brahms’  long  and  poignant  relationship  with 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:217  Ap  ’67  200w 
“The  author  frequently  uses  dialogue  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  her  subject. 
The  book  includes  the  translations  of  many  let¬ 
ters  by  Brahms  and  his  contemporaries.  One 
important  aspect  is  the  attention  given  to 
Brahms’  music  as  well  as  music  which  infiu- 
enced  him.  However,  the  author’s  emphasis  on 
the  ‘German  Requiem’  seems  unnecessary. 
Many  children  would  not  find  it  satisfying  due 
to  the  complexity  and  maturity  of  the  work.  It 
is  also  unfortunate  that  little  if  any  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  Brahms’  piano  music,  espe¬ 
cially  Opuses  116  through  119  which  contain 
some  of  Brahms’  most  masterful  treatment  of 
chordal  texture.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  is 
a  fine  biography.”  Harold  Watkins 

Library  J  91:6254  O  15  ’66  IlOw 


MISCH,  ROBERT  JAY.  Quick  guide  to  wine:  a 
compact  primer:  drawings  by  Mac  Shepard. 
9Sp  $2.95  Doubleday 

663  Wine  and  wine  making  66-20948 

“The  wines  are  classified  by  categories  and 
color;  origins  and  qualities  are  explained;  ad¬ 
vice  is  proffered  on  serving,  storing,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing,  and  charts  suggest  how  to  match 
wines  to  foods.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


“In  this  slight  book  [the  author]  has  admlra- 
blv  condensed  his  great  knowledge  in  clear 
sensible  writing.  ...  A  chart  is  Included  with 
tvpe  of  wines  matched  to  certain  types  of  foods 
which  will  be  helpful  to  many.  Recommended 
for  the  cookery  sections  of  all  public  libraries.” 
G.  P.  Dole 

Library  J  91:6400  N  1  ’66  170w 
“Here’s  a  compact  primer.  .  .  .  Novices 

should  first  read  it  through  for  fun  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  then  consult  it  when  stocking  the 
cellar  and  when  planning  a  meal.”  D.  M.  Glixon 
Sat  R  60:61  My  20  ’67  70w 


MITCHELL,  CURTIS.  Billy  Graham;  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  crusader;  foreword  by  George  M. 
Wilson.  288p  pi  $3.95  Chilton  co. 

B  or  92  Graham,  William  Franklin 

65-25659 

A  bioCTaphy  of  the  evangelist  from  child¬ 
hood  to  the  present. 


[Thi.s  biography]  is  by  no  means  scholarly, 
but  lively  and  a  readable  summary  of  Graham’s 
background  and  present  status.  It  would  be 
easy  for  a  Catholic  with  a  little  knowledge  of 
theology  to  dismiss  Graham  and  his  followers 
as  a,  lot  of  Bible  thumpers.  But  after  finish¬ 
ing  this  book,  I  am  a  Graham  enthusiast  my¬ 
self.  ._  .  .  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  his  doctrine 
that  IS  not  in  confoi-mity  with  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity — nothing  that  even  a  Catholic  could 
criticize.”  Bruno  Me  Andrew 

Best  Sell  26:351  D  16  ’66  800w 
“Here  is  yet  another  eulogistic  biography  of 
Graham,  appearing  very  shortly  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  by  [John]  Pollock  [BRD  1966],  to 
which  it  is  inferior.  Written  by  a  journalist,  it 
is  a  book-length  feature  story.  Its  organization 
IS  unclear;  there  are  constant  switchbacks  from 
adult  life  to  youth.  The  justification  for  writing 
the  book  is  that  it  tells  more  about  Graham’s 
youth  than  previous  biographies  have  done. 
Mitchell  hopes  that  this  book  will  inspire  par¬ 
ents  to  waken  the  potential  that  is  in  their 
children.  Not  recommended  for  college  libra¬ 
ries.” 

Choice  4:304  My  ’67  90w 


MITCHELL,  DONALD.  The  language  of  mod¬ 
em  music.  2d  ed  168p  $5.76  St  Martins 
780.9  Music — ^History  and  criticism  65-25045 
“A  revised  and  expanded  version  of  Mitchell’s 
.  .  .  essay  on  the  serial  method  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  music  and  the  other  arts  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  Century,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1964.  Mitchell  has  added  two  new 
chapters  on  topics  not  covered  in  the  first 
edition.  One  of  these  deals  with  Expressionism 
as  a  creative  force  in  art  and  music,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  paintings  of  Kandinsky  and 
the  pre-serial  compositions  of  Schoenberg.  The 
other  discusses  certain  aspects  of  the  current 
musical  scene.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Though  stimulating  and  provocative,  [the] 
new  material  is  not  essential  to  the  main  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  book,  and  libraries  which  own 
the  first  edition  need  not  replace  it  with  this 
one.  The  revised  edition  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  for  all  libraries  which  do 
not  yet  own  the  first.  Mitchell’s  style  is  ad¬ 
mirable  and  his  critical  judgments  profound.” 
Choice  3:908  D  ’66  160w 
“In  this  provocative  little  book  Mitchell,  a 
London  music  critic,  traces  with  insight  and 
erudition  the  interrelations  of  music  and  paint¬ 
ing,  which  he  finds  united  by  ‘simultaneity.’ 
.  .  .  [He]  avoids  the  pitfall  of  reliance  on  com¬ 
posers’  verbalizations;  his  parallels  stem  from 
the  art  works  themselves.  The  result  is  a  per¬ 
suasive  analysis,  but  one  that  demands  a  reader 
of  solid  musical  background.  .  .  .  There  is 
also  a  new  postiude  which  touches  wryly  on  re¬ 
cent  fads  like  electronic  and  chance  music. 
‘What  the  avant-garde  needs  above  all,’  ,savs 
Mitchell,  ‘is  a  composer.’  ”  G.  A.  Marco 
Library  J  91:4120  S  15  ’66  170w 
“All  in  all,  we  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
particularly  earth-shaking  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  modern  music,  but  copies  will  be 
wanted  in  the  larger  public  libraries  and  in  the 
libraries  of  colleges  and  universities  where  com¬ 
position  and  the  history  of  twentieth- century 
music  are  taught.”  Fred  Blum 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:742  Je  ’67 
SSOw 


MITCHELL,  EMERSON  BLACKHORSE.  Mir¬ 
acle  hill :  the  story  of  a  Navaho  boy,  by  Emer¬ 
son  Blackhorse  Mitchell  and  T.  D.  AUen.  230p 
$6.95  Unlv  of  Okla.  press 
970.3  Navaho  Indians  67-15682 

A  young  Navaho  “relates  the  story  of  his 
early  life,  from  his  birth  in  a  hogan  until  he 
became  of  age,  of  his  introduction  to,  curios¬ 
ity  about,  and  attempts  to  enter  the  white 
man’s  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Emerson 
Blackhorse  “Barney”  Mitchell,  or  Broneco, 
“was  a  student  in  a  creative  writing  class  .  .  . 
at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in 
Santa  Fe.  Fulfilling  an  assignment  Barney 
turned  in  [a  biographical  paper].  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
structor  and  student  worked  two  years  on  the 
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MITCHELL,  E.  B. — Continued, 
manuscript  [developing'  it  into  this  book  a^nd] 
trying  to  bring  Navajo  thinking  into  a  form  o£ 
the  Dngiish  language."  (Liibrary  J)  Index. 


"This  is  a  unique  autobiographical  account 
of  an  Indian’s  boy's  experiences,  emotions,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  aspirations..  The  reader  -w,!!! 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  Navajo  family 
life  and  will  have  a  tiuer  account  than  can  be 
obtained  from  books  written  by  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  Navajo.  .  .  .  Some  leaders  will  feel 
that  T.  L>.  Allen  should  have  made  more  cor¬ 
rections  In  spelling,  grammar,  and  llnglish 
usage,  but  this  would  have  resulted  m  a  ruined 
product.  As  it  is,  the  book  can  be  recommended 
lor  all  general  collections.”  D.  0.„  Kelley 
Library  J  92:2759  Ag  '67  200w 
“[This  is]  fascinating  reading,  although  sub¬ 
ject  and  style  restrict  the  potential  YA  reader- 
ship.’’  Elizabeth  Morse  r.rr  . 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  N.  S.  Momaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p98  N  19  67  550w 


"The  sentences  sometimes  merely  sound  gar¬ 
bled.  .  .  .  Sometimes  their  oddness  has  liveliness 
and  charm.  .  .  .  Always  [Broneco]  shows  an 
interest  in  sensory  details.  .  .  .  [His]  tale  is 
not  for  the  general  reader.  The  language  is  too 
strange:  there  is  little  incident  and  less  char¬ 
acterization;  he  does  not  even  give  enough 
iniormation  about  his  family  and  his  people, 
[tie]  is  completely  silent,  for  exaanple,  about 
the  dances  and  songs  and  sand-paintings  of 
the  Navaho.  This  may  be  discretion,  but  in¬ 
discretion  would  be  more  readable.  Yet  the 
story  is  a  hopeful  one.  At  its  close  Broneco 
.  .  .  dreams  of  a  stranger  on  the  hill  near  his 
grandmother’s  home,  the  Miracle  Hill  of  the  ti¬ 
tle.  On  awakening  he  goes  out  and  meets 
the  visitor  who  turns  into  the  distant  Shlprock. 
As  Broneco  interprets  the  vision,  beyond  the 
Navaho  world  of  Miracle  HUl  is  the  other  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  white  man’s  life.  Broneco  must 
learn  to  climb  both."  Meredith  Brown 
Sat  R  50:36  S  9  ’67  750w 


MITCHELL,  JAMES,  ed.  The  God  I  want;  ed. 

with  an  in  trod,  by  James  Mitchell.  192p  $3.95 
Bobbs 

231  God  67-22224 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  Is  stated  as:  'Per¬ 
sonal  attempts  by  individual  writers  and  think¬ 
ers  to  forget  all  they  have  ever  learned  about 
the  Christian  God  or  other  gods  and  to  ask 
themselves  what  god,  if  any,  they  really  want.’ 
The  contributors  are:  Charles  Ry  croft,  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller,  Anthony  Burgess,  A.  S.  Byatt, 
Werner  Pelz,  A.  Stephen  Hopklnson,  Andrew 
Boyle,  Bernardine  Bishop  and  H.  A.  Williams." 
(Library  J) 


Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  60w 
"The  individualistic  gods  who  emerge  show 
much  about  the  writers  personally,  revealing 
how  extensive  is  their  unconscious  tampering 
with  their  gods.  The  pieces  are  also  revealing 
as  a  study  in  fantasy.  One  leaves  the  book 
wondering  whether  man  was  created  in  God's 
image  or  God  or  gods  in  man’s  image,  .  .  . 
Only  for  readers  interested  In  contemporary 
theological  debate.”  E.  H.  Weeks 

Library  J  92:2929  S  1  ’67  160w 


"The  editor  adroitly  counters  the  obvious 
objection  that  the  undertaking  Is  ‘an  exercise 
in  self-centred  fantasy’  by  pointing  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
teaches  that  God  Is  in  man.  .  .  .  [However! 
Christian  tradition  stresses  the  need  for  spirit¬ 
ual  discernment  as  an  art  bringing  into  play 
moral  endowments  of  a  high  quality.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  statement,  simply 
because  personal,  is  at  once  of  value  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  reflection  upon  the  subject  of  God 
I  did  not  find  that  the  essays  in  this  book  had 
much  to  offer  me  religiously  or  theologically. 
They  are  too  slackly  composed:  they  lack  rigour 
and  are  indulgent  rather  than  disciplined,  more 
rhetorical  than  analytical.  They  do  have  inter¬ 
est  as  providing  an  entry  into  some  contem¬ 
porary  religious  musings,  but  the  contributions 
are  too  loosely  connected  and  diverse  to  forrn 
a  coherent  set  of  data."  Charles  Davis 

New  Statesman  73:509  Mr  24  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
“It  ha,s  long  been  a  favourite  thesis  of  the 
sceptic  that  man  makes  his  gods  in  his  own 
image.  .  Although  there  are  a  number  of 
memorable  high-spots,  the  collection  of  essavs 
as  a  whole  Inevitably  lacks  the  sharpness  and 


edge  of  some  of  the  individual  contributions. 
One  way  or  another  almost  all  the  contributors 
start  from  the  Gospels  or  Wordsworth  and  dis¬ 
til  an  essential  deity  which  would  appeal  to 
most  high-minded  and  reflective  persons;  their 
experience  and  culture  has  been  too  much  the 
same  to  make  for  strikingly  different  conclu¬ 
sions,  although  there  is  a  certain  fascination 
in  seeing  the  particular  private  history  which 
has  led  each  one  to  want  the  god  he  wants.” 

TLS  p470  My  25  ’67  700w 


MITCHELL,  JOSEPH  B.  Discipline  and  bayo¬ 
nets;  the  armies  and  leaders  in  the  war  of 
the  Ajnerican  Revolution.  223p  maps  $4.95 
Putnam 

973.3  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Campaigns 
and  battles  66-10475 

An  analysis  of  “the  success  and  failures  of 
the  British  and  American  commanders  .  .  .  [in 
which  the  author]  focuses  his  attention  upon 
the  way  military  leaders  on  both  sides — such 
men  as  George  Washington,  ‘Gentleman  John¬ 
ny’  Burgoyne,  Sir  William  Howe,  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold,  .  .  .  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis,  and  Nathan¬ 
ael  Greene — dealt  with  the  .  .  .  problems  of  the 
war  and  examines  their  individual  concepts  of 
strategy  and  the  qualities  that  led  them  to  vic¬ 
tory  or  defeat."  iPublisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Repeatedly  the  author  returns  to  his  theme, 
that  the  militia  was  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  British  and  only  the  tzained  Amei'ican  reg¬ 
ular  could  achieve  ultiiziate  victory.  His  case  is 
well  presented  and  young  readers  will  enjoy  this 
outlook  where  simplicity  of  style  and  claritj’^  do 
much  to  hold  the  attention  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  reader.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  140w  [YA] 
“Young  adults  and  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  Revolution  may  find  this  book  inter¬ 
esting.  .  .  .  Recommended  to  those  libraries 
where  light  material  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  now  inadequate.”  W.  C.  Klessel 

Library  J  92:1620  Ap  15  ’67  170w  [YA] 
"There  is  little  new  in  the  volume.  It  does 
attack  certain  myths,  such  as  the  prevalence 
of  the  rifle  and  its  effectiveness.  And  it  does 
come  up  with  an  occasional  insight  that  is  pro¬ 
vocative.  But  in  sum,  in  the  campaigns  and 
battles  described  and  mapped,  the  opposing 
commanders  appear  largely  in  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  in  which  they  appear  in  other  works. 
Necessarily  in  a  book  this  brief,  personality  as¬ 
sessments  are  abbreviated  and  battle  accounts 
ai'e  thin  and  largely  second-hand.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  ‘Discipline  and  Bayonets’  is  good  carpen¬ 
try  for  the  general  reader.”  G.  P.  Scheer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  2  ’67  410w 


MITCHELL,  JULIAN.  A  cil’cle  of  friends.  208p 

$4.95  McGz'aw 


67-14462 

Martin  Bannister,  “a  young  Englishman  in 
New  York,  is  taken  up  by  a  circle  of  sophisti¬ 
cates  and,'  fi'om  his  lifelong  state  of  a  slight 
social  alienation,  he  is  delighted  to  be  one  of 
them.  The  hub  of  the  circle  is  Henrietta,  and 
although  she  is  .in  love  with  another  man — it 
is  Martin  who  is  named  in  the  divorce  suit 
brought  by  Henrietta’s  husband.  After  the 
tempest  of  the  divorce,  the  friends  are  widely 
dispersed  and  Martin  reverts  to  his  rather 
solitary  condition.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  30  ’67 

65Uw 

characters  speak  in  this  small  novel 
chat  describes  a  summer  in  the  lives  of  a  group 
fciends — and  the  children  of  one  couple.  The 
J®  somewhat  like  a  whirlpool  viewed 
throui^h  a  kaleidoscope.  Mr.  Mitchell  handles 
the  situaLons,  characters  and  dialogue  very 
deftly,  and  the  novel  sneaks  clearly.  .  .  .  With 
sympathy  and  objectivity,  the  author  achieves 
a  balanced  view  of  his  characters.’*  Maybelle 
J_jacey 

Library  J  92:2810  Ag  ’67  140w 

Jthis  novel]  even  the  neat, 
structure,  seems  too  ploddingly 
planned  out,  too  tamely  sure  of  what  it’s  up  to. 
And  It  really  isn  t  up  to  very  much.  The 

aim  seems  to  have  been  for  delicate,  slyly  quiz- 
comedy  of  manners,  a  small  world’^^subtly 
the^wiy ^^itchell  siniply  doesn’t  have 
Ian  ^miflton^  “iventive  flair  to  bring  it  off.” 

New  Statesman  72:444  S  23  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  Ag  20  ’67  130w 
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[This]  IS  a  comedy  of  errors,  and  by  inten¬ 
tion  Julian  Mitchell  is  a  novelist  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  variety.  He  has  something  of  the  acerb 
(luality  of  Angus  Wilson,  but  he  is  no  satirist; 
what  interests  him  is  the  comedy  of  close  and 
swiftly  changing  personal  relationships  and  he 
sketches  these  with  precision  and  assurance. 
But  when  ah  this  has  been  granted,  the  novel 
remains  oddly  cold.  This  coldness 'seems  partic¬ 
ularly  marked  by  the  rather  self-conscious  use 
of  technical  tricks.  Mr.  Mitchell  takes  multiple 
viewpoints  for  his  narrative  .  .  .  and  there  is 
altogether  too  much  literary  chatter  as  make¬ 
weight.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  all  this 
cleverness  is  meant  to  contribute  to  the  novel's 
central  meaning.  What  it  does  contribute  to, 
however,  is  one's  final  feeling  about  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  that  the  skill  with  which  his  characters 
are  drawn  is,  as  much  as  anything,  their  reason 
for  existing.” 

TUS  p873  S  22  '66  500w 


MITCHELL,  MARJORIE  EDITHA.  The  child’s 
altitude  to  death.  162p  $4.95  Schocken 
155.4  Child  study.  Death — Psychology 

67-13156 

‘‘Now  that  total  annihilation  by  the  bomb 
seems  more  probable  than  slow  death  by  star¬ 
vation,  and  now  that  a  religious  upbringing 
is  exceptional  rather  than  customary,  how  does 
the  child  grapple  with  the  concept  of  death?  It 
is  these  questions  that  Mrs.  Mitchell  examines. 
.  .  .  [She  discusses!  the  changes  in  religious, 
scientific  and  sociological  backgrounds,  child¬ 
ren’s  ideas  of  what  death  is,  attitudes  to  im¬ 
mortality,  bereavement,  killing  and  war.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


‘‘Tantalizing  glimpses  into  the  child’s  world. 
Many  implications  for  parents  and  religious 
0duOSLt,OT'S  *  * 

Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  ‘67  30w 
‘‘The  author  [is]  a  lecturer  at  a  London 
College  of  Education  and  a  mother  of  two.  She 
is  particularly  concerned  with  what  an  adult 
who  does  not  have  a  religious  belief  in  after¬ 
life  can  tell  modern  children  about  death.  Many 
of  the  excerpts  from  interviews  and  observed 
actions  concerning  death  are  fascinating:  they 
reveal  a  combination  of  scientific  curiosity  and 
a  fear  of  separation.  The  usefulness  of  this 
book  in  American  libraries  will  be  limited, 
however,  because  of  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  constant 
references  to  the  absurdity  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  state  schools.  Editing  was  care¬ 
less:  there  is  no  index;  and  the  binding  is 
weak.  Recommended  for  large  collections  in 
psychology.”  C.  E.  Wadsworth 

Library  J  92:1943  My  15  '67  200w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  fascinating  material  for  a 
chatty  and  informative  sociological  work.  She 
bases  her  book  on  no  specific  piece  of  research, 
though  her  bibliography  shows  she  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  little  that  is  relevant,  from  Geoffrey 
Gorer  through  Freud  to  Jessica  Milford.  There 
is  much  hearsay  .  .  .  but  the  hearsay  is  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  argument,  and  although  Mrs. 
Mitchell  has  an  Irritating  way  of  constructing 
whole  paragraphs  out  of  series  of  familiar 
phrases  put  between  inverted  commas,  the  ref¬ 
erences  and  reminiscences  are  logically  ordered 
and  lead  to  a  definite  end.  .  .  .  She  is  not  so 
convincing  in  the  antidotes  she  offers  to  the 
fear  of  death.” 

TLS  p862  S  15  ’66  500w 


Here  ,i.s^no  panacea  for  peace  but  ...  a 
functionalist  approach  that  could  result  in  a 

.  .  .  The  prose  is 
Clear  put  suffers  from  an  unevenness  in  tone 
as  weU  as  time. ,  Advanced  students  will  wel¬ 
come  the  convenience  of  this  collection  of  es¬ 
says.  .  .  .  It  the  thesis  is  unconvincing,  it 
cannot  be  ignored  since  any  outlook  of  promise 
to  world  order  warrants  investigation.  Al- 
though  the  prim.ary  es.say  has  been  published 
abroad,  the  conscientious  librarian  will  find  this 
a  useful  addition.’ 

Choice  4:96  Mr  ’67  130w 

‘‘This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
body  of  thought  and  writing  on  peace  theory 
and  practice.”  W.  B,  Osgood 

Library  J  91:2347  My  1  '66  130w 
Va  Q  R  43 :xxxviii  winter  ’67  230w 


MIYAGAWA,  TORAO.  Modern  Japanese  paint- 
ing;  an  art  in  transition:  tr.  and  adapted  by 
Toshizo  Imai.  131p  col  il  $10  Kodansha 
759.952  Paintings,  Japanese.  Painting,  Ja¬ 
panese.  Painters,  Japanese  67-16770 

A  "presentation  of  the  trends  of  European 
art  as  seen  in  the  individual  styles  of  30  Japan- 
ese  painters  [by  ajj  .  .  .  Japanese  art  critic, 
scholar  and  authority  on  modern  Japanese 
painting,  [who]  seeks  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  public  to  a  selection  of  36  paintings 
representative  of  .  .  .  the  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  painting  in  Japan,  beginning  with  the  Melji 
Restoration  of  1868.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


If  one  Is  curious  to  know  what  occurred  in 
Japanese  art  between  Hiroshige  and  Hokusai, 
the  last  of  the  great  printmakers,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  Abstract  Expressionist,  Pop  and 
Op  artists,  Miyagawa’s  book  should  satisfy 
that  curiosity.  It  is  a  sad  story  of  facile  de- 
basement  ot  traditional  Japanese  themes  and 
traditions  aiid  mimicry  of  various  European 
s.yles.  .  .  One  finds  glossy  examples  of  aca- 
demic  realism,  coarse  Imitations  of  Pissarro, 
Monet,  Utrillo,  and  Cdzanne  as  well  as  slicked - 
up  versions  of  Kano  school  screen  painting  and 
the  sunii-e  masters.  A  single  plate  of  a  work 
by  Foujita  establishes  his  superiority  to  the 
others.  .....  Miyagawa,  of  course,  does  not  see 
the  period  in  such  an  uncomplimentary  light: 
to  him  It  constitutes  a  Renaissance.  Recom- 
rnended  only  for  those  libraries  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  section  on  traditional  Oriental  art  and  an 
b^khncy  to  be  comprehensive  in  their  offer- 

Choice  4:660  S  ’67  170w 

photographs  are  included  and, 

' -1 fpr  study,  photographs 
gt  details  from  larger  pictures  are  provicfed. 

cultuml  history.”’  R®T  ^j^of^udents  of  Japanese 
Library  J  92:3028  S  15  ’67  160w 
“Though  we  Westerners  may  be  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  bulk  of  this  work,  we  must  be 
fateful  to  Torao  Miyagawa  and  the 
Kodansha  International  press  for  giving  us  a 
record  that  will  fill  a  gap  in  our  hiftorfcal 
knowledge  of  modem  Japanese  painting.  The 
^t-groups  that  constantly  formed 
and  dissolved  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century  are  knowledgeably  discussed.  .  .  .  Each 
hi  Illustrations  is  accompanied 

Py  a  full  account  of  the  particular  artist  and 
his  life  work.  Gordon  Washburn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  D  24  ’67  350w 


MITRANY,  DAVID.  A  working  peace  system; 
introd.  by  Hans  J.  Morgenthau:  pub.  in  coop, 
with  the  Soc.  for  a  world  service  federation. 
221p  $5,95:  pa  $2.25  Quadrangle  bks. 

341.1  International  organization  66-11866 
‘‘More  than  two  decades  ago  Professor  Mit- 
rany  .  .  .  advanced  the  concept  of  ‘functional¬ 
ism,’  or  international  cooperation  on  functional 
lines.  As  against  the  .  .  .  difficulties  of  political 
co-operation  and  organization  among  a  number 
of  soverign  states,  the  functional  approach  [in¬ 
volves]  oo-oper.ation  by  states  around  specific 
non-political  ob,iectives  in  the  fields  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  economic  and  social  welfare,  such 
as  the  prevention  of  epidemics  and  the  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  ihe  mails.  .  .  .  The  title  of 
this  book  is  that  of  its  initial  essay,  written  in 
1943,  in  which  Professor  Mitrany  advanced  the 
thesis  of  functinn.s1ism.  It  also  contains  six 
papers  in  wtoich,  in  the  past  two  decades,  he 
has  defended  and  advanced  his  concepts.” 
(Va  Q  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  H.  Knelman 

Canadian  Forum  47:189  N  ’67  1050w 


nofe'ls^'lblp  $5'"n^w"a^:^i1{J:®  American 

813  American  fiction — History  and  criticism 
^  .  67-24788 

thmv  American  novels  and 

their  authors.  Mr.  Mizener  s  goal  is  ‘‘to  suggest 
for  each  novel  the  kind  of  mind  that  the 
reader  confronts,  to  show  the  way  the  novel 
as  a  whole  represents  that  mind  in  both  what 

it  'toes  so.  and  to 
look  closely  at  just  enough  passages  to  make 
the  reader  feel  .  .  .  the  almost  miraculous  way 
in  which  a  great  writer’s  sense  of  things  flows 
Jii  consistency  into  the  innumerable 

details  of  his  fiction.  (Pref)  Index. 


.  Mr.  Mizener  offers  this  book  as  a  practical 
aid  to  help  the  reader  learn  from  and  enioy 
sorne  of  this  country  s  best  fiction.  He  doesn’t 
pretend  to  cover  the  history  of  American  fic¬ 
tion,  although  the  novels  he  includes  are  re- 
important  periods  in  American 
hterery^istory.  ...  A  recommended  purchase.’’ 

Library  J  92:2779  Ag  ’67  180w 
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MIZENER,  ARTHUR — Continued 

“[This  study]  is  Intended  for  that  nonexist- 
ent  person,  the  common  reader.^  As  such,  it 
avoids  myth-hunting,  symbol-seeking  and  much 
of  the  other  regalia  of  academic  criticism  ... 
Mizcner’s  use  of  the  critical  concept  of  inner 
reality  vs.  outer  reality  to  classify  dozen 
choices  is  not  fruitful.  ...  [His]  choice  of 
great  American  novels  is  an  unusual  one,  ^hd 
not  at  all  a  consensus  one.  .  .  .  [H^owever]  this 
is  a  book  about  novels  that  Mr.  Mizener  likes  | 
he  usually  has  good  reasons  for  liking  them. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  ’67  230w 


MtiACKO,  LADISLAV.  The  taste  of  power;  tr. 
from  the  Slovak  by  Paul  Stevenson;  foreword 
by  Max  Hayward.  235p  $5.95  Praeger 

67-20489 

This  novel  offers  “a  post-mortem  inquiry 
into  the  career  of  ‘the  head  of  the  government 
[referred  to  throughout  as  “the  statesman  or 
^‘the  great  man”]  in  an  East  European  state. 

.  During  the  three  days  of  listless  public 
mourning  before  his  official  funeral,  the  states¬ 
man’s  sloppy  drinking,  his  lechery,,  his  greed 
for  more  and  more  authority,  his  growing 
paranoia — all  are  .  .  .  brought  to  light  through 
the  memories  and  conversations  of  his  closest 
boyhood  friend,  a  professional  photographer 
named  Frank.”  (Sat  R)  This  is  a  translation  of 
Jak  chutnd  moc  which  was  first  published  in 
German  under  the  title  Wie  die  Macht  schmeckt 
in  1967. 


“A  fascinating  study  of  power,  the  book 
caused  a  sensation  in  Eastern  Europe  when 
parts  of  it  appeared  in  the  Czech  magazine 
Plamen.  To  date,  it  is  the  major  Czech  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  spreading  battle  for  literary  free¬ 
dom  in  Communist  countries.  To  consider  it  a 
blast  at  Communist  bureaucracy  in  the  manner 
of  Djilas’  The  New  Class  [BRD  1957],  however, 
is  a  mistake.  MnaCko  explores  here  the  corrod¬ 
ing  effects  of  all  power,  not  just  Communist 
power.  Perhaps  the  major  weakness  of  the 
book  is  a  faulty  integration  of  sex  with  the 
rest  of  the  story.  .  .  .  Despite  this  weakness,  the 
book  is  most  readable.”  P.  J.  Weber 

America  117;207  Ag  26  ’67  370w 

Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:132  S  ’67  260w 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  27:191  Ag  15  ’67  600w 

“Power  corrupts — even  in  Czechoslovakia! 
The  mvth  of  ascetic  idealism  that  constituted 
the  official  public  image  of  the  East  European 
states  throughout  the  1950’s  has  been  shattered 
by  this  remarkably  outspoken  novel.  It  traces 
the  rise  to  power  of  an  important  national 
leader.  But  this  character  is  no  fictional  crea¬ 
tion;  he  was  the  actual  chief-of-state  during 
Slovakia’s  most  ‘Stalinist’  period.  .  .  .  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  book  is  an  important  publish¬ 
ing  event  and  a  symbol  of  the  quiet  revolution 
that  is  taking  place  throughout  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Mr.  Mnacko  has  written  a  work  of  major 
significance  that  should  have  a  wide  appeal.” 
Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:2606  J1  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Library  J  92:3210  S  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:1127  O  17  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Howe 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:29  O  12  ’67  320w 

“The  fact  that  [the  author]  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  leadership 
by  allowing  ‘The  Taste  of  Power’  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
an  exile  in  Israel  and  reviled  by  his  own  party, 
may  inspire  some  readers  to  view  this  novel 
indulgently.  .  .  .  [But]  Mnacko  is  no  Red  Hem¬ 
ingway.  He  is  a  Red  Leon  TJris,  and  ‘The  Taste 
of  Power’  is  at  best  a  Communist  soap  opera 
'rhe  novel  has  no  recognizable  plot  .  [and 
is]  told  in  inept,  flashback  style  using  a  stand¬ 
ard  set  of  characters.  .  .  .  Throughout,  the  au¬ 
thor  fails  to  animate  its  wooden  characters  or 
to  provide  real  insights  Into  the  Communist 
‘new  class.’  ”  David  Binder 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  S  10  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Stilwell 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  19  ’67  900w 


TLS  p583  Je  29  ’67  SOOw 


MOAKLEY,  GERTRUDE.  The  tarot  cards 
painted  by  Bonifacio  Bembo  for  the  Visconti- 
Sforza  family;  an  iconographic  and  historical 
study.  124p  U  $8  N.Y.  public  lib. 

795.4  Cards— History.  Tarot  cards  65-18551 
This  monograph  relates  the  history  of  tte  set 
of  tarot  cards  originally  painted  for  Bi^ca 
Visconti  Sforza  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

“The  breezy  style  is  sometimes  distressing, 
but  the  content  of  this  study  is  dependable 
and  informative:  the  references  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  are  exceptionally  thorough.  Moreover,  al¬ 
though  a  small  book  concerning  an  esoteric 
subject  and  a  minor  artist,  no  other  study 
reveals  so  richly  the  colorful  culture  of  North¬ 
ern  Italy  in  the  Quattrocento.” 

Choice  4:660  S  ’67  150w 

“The  tarot  cards  have'  become  synonymous 
with  the  occult  and  mysterious.  .  .  .  [This 
book  describes]  them  in  their  original  form,  .as 
playing  cards  and  minor  works  of  art,  which 
pictured  the  Carnival  floats  or  tnonji  (whence 
our  trumps)  of  Renaissance  Italy.  Black-and- 
white  photographs  of  the  deck  are  given,  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  numerous  symbols 
and  allusions  involved.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  price  will  put  this  out  of  the  range  of  all 
but  very  large  or  specialized  collections.”  A.  W. 

Library  J  92:2147  Je  1  ’67  lOOw 


MOFFETT,  MARTHA  L.,  jt.  auth.  The  whale 
in  fact  and  in  fiction.  See  Moffett,  R.  K. 


MOFFETT,  ROBERT  KNIGHT.  The  whale  In 
fact  and  in  fiction,  by  Robert  Knight  Moffett 
and  Martha  L.  Moffett:  original  drawings  by 
Ralph  Pinto.  154p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.13  HarUn 
Quist 

699  Whales — Juvenile  literature  67-16290 
The  authors  have  gathered  facts  and  lore  on 
the  physiology  and  habits  of  whales,  and  the 
history  of  whaling.  Also  Included  are  “stories 
by  Ivan  T.  Sanderson  and  Arthur  C.  Clarke, 
excerpts  from  Moby  Dick  and  Kon-Tiki  [by 
Thor  Heyerdahl,  BRD  19501,  a  whaling  song, 
a  Belloc  poem,  and  selections  from  the  diary 
of  a  sea  captain’s  wife.”  (Library  J)  Index. 
“Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘A  great  deal  of  general  Information  about 
whales  is  brought  together  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
The  few  drawings  and  photographs  are  fine  but 
need  captions,  and  the  good  index  will  aid 
students  seeking  Information.  However  this  will 
not  have  enough  appeal  for  recreational  read¬ 
ing.  While  the  authors  weave  many  stories  of 
whales  and  whaling  throughout  the  text  in  a 
fairly  Interesting  style,  they  kill  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  book  with  choppy  paragraphs  of 
dully  presented  facts.”  L.  L.  Clark 

Library  J  92:4254  N  15  ’67  IlOw 
“With  the  exception  of  ‘Moby  Dick,’  most 
writing  about  whaling  stiffens  from  the  fact 
that  whaling  men  weren’t  gifted  writers.  Al¬ 
so,  that  non -whaling  writers  often  failed  to 
comprehend  things  as  they  actually  were.  The 
Moffetts’  text  has  some  deficiencies  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  sort.  Yankee  whaleboats,  for  example,  were 
never  ‘about  24  feet  long.’  They  were  not  more 
than  one  foot  above  or  below  30  feet.  No 
Yankee  whaleboat  had  four  masts.  The  name 
of  the  bowhead  whale  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bow  of  a  ship.  .  .  .  Despite  these  errors, 
the  book  does  offer  much  useful — and  trust¬ 
worthy-information.  The  authors  present  a 
well-rounded  discussion  of  whalekind  and  Its 
relentless  pursuit  by  man,  as  well  as  some 
entertaining  tales  drawn  from  history  and  fic¬ 
tion.”  R.  C.  Murphy 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  24  ’67  IlOw 


MOHAMMED,  AZIZALI  F.,  jt.  auth.  Trade, 
finance,  and  development  in  Pakistan.  See 
Andrus,  J.  R. 


MOHAN,  ANAND.  Indira  Gandhi;  a  persona! 
and  political  biography.  303p  $6.95  Meredith 

§  ,?/.  Gandhi,  Indira  (Nehru).  India — 
Politics  and  government  67-16513 


ims  Diography  of  .  .  .  India’s  present  and 
first  woman  Prime  Minister  is  based  largely  on 
interviews  with  Mrs.  Gandhi,  her  relatives. 
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teachers,  friends,  government  colleagues,  serv¬ 
ants,  and  some  of  her  critics.”  (Liibrary  J) 
Glossary.  Index. 


In  the  American  context  [this  book]  would 
best  be  characterized  as  a  ‘campaign  biogra¬ 
phy.  As  with  other  examples  of  the  genre,  it 
IS  unlikely  to  have  any  lasting '  interest.  It  is 
briskly  written  and  enlivened  by  anecdote,  but 
It  is  essentially  just  glib  and  facile  journalism, 
padded  to  book  length  by  inclusion  of  a  rather 
superficial  narrative  of  Nehru  family  history 
and  the  high  spots  in  the  development  of  Indian 
nationalism.” 

Choice  4:1162  D  ’67  120w 
“Professor  Mohan,  an  Indian  who  teaches  in¬ 
ternational  relations  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  gives  an  intimate  picture  of  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
her  interests,  favorite  foods,  and  her  home.  He 
also  compares  her  policies  with  those  of  her 
father  and  analyzes  problems  she  must  face  in 
her  new  position.  Recommended  for  public  and 
academic  libraries  and  for  YA  collections.”  S. 
Li.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:2396  Je  15  ’67  220w  [YA] 
“This  first  full-length  English-language  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  is,  in  effect,  an  intimate 
and  fascinating  side  view  of  Nehru.  Today,  as 
Prime  Minister,  Indira  is  still  ‘Pandltjl’s 
daughter’  and  biographer  Anand  Mohan  is 
forced  to  quote  Nehru  as  often  as  the  woman 
he  is  writing  about.  .  .  .  [Mohan]  provides  a 
sympathetic  yet  critical  portrait  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  woman.  ...  In  a  penetrating  final 
chapter,  certain  to  raise  hackles  in  New  Delhi, 
[he]  analyzes  the  India  she  inherited.”  Hal 
Bruno 

Newsweek  70:76  J1  31  ’67  SOOw 


MOHR,  CHARLES  E.  The  life  of  the  cave  [by] 
Charles  E.  Mohr  and  Thomas  L.  Poulson; 

Sub.  in  coop,  with  the  World  bk.  encyclope- 
ia.  232p  il  col  il  maps  $4.95  McGraw 
574.9  Natural  history — U.S.  Caves  66-24465 
This  volume  describes  “the  cave  as  environ¬ 
ment  with  its  unusual  plant  and  animal  life  and 
the  ecologic  relationships  between  them.” 
(Library  J)  Appendixes  include  Guide  to 
scientific  names;  Caves  in  the  national  park 
system:  Commercial  caves  in  the  United  States: 
How  to  become  a  spelunker:  and  Common 
cave  formations.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Library  J  92:1761  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“This  book  is  another  in  the  fine  ‘Our  Living 
World  of  Nature  Series.’  ...  It  is  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  most  informative.  .  .  .  There  are  sec¬ 
tions  that  show  what  kind  of  animals,  fish,  and 
insects  live  in  caves.  .  .  .  This  book  will  be 
very  helpful  to  geology  and  biology  students. 
For  public,  college,  and  university  libraries.” 
G.  P.  Dole 

Library  J  92:1844  My  1  ’67  120w 
“[The  authors]  have  produced  a  book  that 
will  fascinate  not  only  anyone  new  to  caves  and 
their  inhabitants  but  the  most  able  spelunker 
as  well.  .  .  .  [It]  is  accurately  and  colorfully 
written,  with  an  attention  to  reader  interest 
that  only  a  writer  who  loves  his  subject  can 
give.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Almost  every  illustration  is 
captioned  with  a  concise  paragraph  of  ex¬ 
planation.  The  photographic  representations  are 
handled  with  remarkable  accuracy.  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  appendix  is  unnecessary,  especially  ‘How  to 
Become  a  Spelunker,’  but  on  the  whole,  I  feel 
that  this  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  any 
novice  to  the  world  of  caves  and  a  refreshing 
and  pleasing  addition  to  the  most  experienced 
cave  biologist’s  library.”  J.  M.  Odell 
Natur  Hist  76:74  Ag  ’67  420w 


MOHR,  JEAN,  jt.  auth.  Fortunate  man.  See 
Berger,  J. 


MOHRT,  MICHEL.  The  Italian  campaign;  a 
novel:  tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick  O’Brian. 
255p  $4.75  Viking 

67-20291 

“This  [is  a]  story  of  French  Army  life  by  the 
French  editor  and  critic.  .  .  .  The  place  is 
France,  in  particular  the  C6te  d’Azur.  .  .  .  We 
first  meet  [the  characters]  in  the  spring  of  1938 
and  stay  with  them  till  they  are  whipped  b5' 
Hitler  and  yield  even  to  Mussolini.  .  .  .  Reserve 
Lieutenant  Pierre  Talbot,  newly  assigned  to  an 
infantry  brigade  with  headquarters  in  Nice,  .  .  . 
is  billeted  not  with  the  troops  but  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  hotel  with  his  friend  Leveille,  who 
introduces  him  to  society.  .  .  .  [Talbot  meets] 


Luc  Bon,  another  officer, 
seduces  him  (or  he  seduces  her).” 
J  u,-i”®®  *Lk  R)  Ihe  story  ends  as  Talbot 
plans  his  leturn  to  Paris  following  military 
maMuvers  in  the  Alpine  foothills.  Italian  tltl^ 
La  Campagne  d’ltalie. 


i-teviewecl  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  73:880  Je  23  ’67  160w 
^^i®ud  Leveille  is  the  cynic;  his 
“'‘'®  snia,rt  enough  to  make  their 
point  but  not  so  scintillating  as  to  distract  you 
I  author’s  serious  purpose.  Don’t  be 
Fiiv  ^  i®  occasional  unfamiliar  idiom  of 

the  English  translator.  The  novel  is  an  un- 
duiet,  minor  triumph;  it  is  an  in- 
mctmei^^^but  it  reads  like  an  entertainment.” 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  20  ’67  550w 
too  heavily  on  our  aware- 
Fifffr.  ,  this  generation  of  army  officers  and 

a,  last  gallant  year  in 
.and  rhetorical  questions 
tti®  sound  of  popping 
nr  the  New  Year  bring?  Peace 

^^®  this  smooth,  sub- 

tfwiW  wuu  Pierre  Talbot,  a  reservist 

a  a^®  of  becoming  a  regular.  As 

enjoined  the  idea  of  riding  into 
Napoleon.  .  .  When  his  Italian 

nf  ^  fiasco,  a  brief  exchange 

pf  and  shells  among  the  ski-slopes  north 

^®p’  A^d  his  own  incompetence  as  a  prac- 
fighting  rnan  is  drably  exposed,  M. 
o  sympathies  lie  with  his  anachronistic 
Lie  fact  that  Talbot’s  doom  is  no 
than  a  whimper  is  no  doubt  intended  as 
a  proud  judgment  on  a  colourless  world.” 

TLS  p604  J1  6  ’67  250w 


MOIR,  ALFRED.  The  Italian  followers  of 
^^^'’^aggio.  2v  345,T36p  11  $30  Harvard  univ. 

759.5  Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Merisi  da. 
Painters,  Italian.  Painting,  Italian— His¬ 
tory  66-10315 

.  ^’dthor  “has  brought  together  the  host 
.ffdly  who  were  influenced  by 
Caravaggio  during  the  first  half,  more  or  less, 
century.  .  .  .  Caravaggism  is  .  .  . 
interpi®t®d  m  relation  to  declining  Mannerism 
and  the  ascendant  Baroque.”  (Choice)  Volume 
d  register  of  Italian  artists  and 
fduiilies,  which  includes  the  authors, 
titles,  and  locations  {if  known)  of  all  the 
PUuts,  and  drawings  mentioned  .  .  . 
I  specifies  materials.  dimensions  (if 
known),  [and]  key  references  .  .  .  for 
^rks  of  art;  and  page  references  to  the  text 
rii,-  foufuotes,  including  the  names  of  all 
nfdF®'”  artists  .  .  .  mentioned,  whether 

Caravaggesque  or  not.  This  principal  register 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  register  of  non- 
italian  artists,  including  brief  biographical  in- 
wbo  were  somehow  as- 
sociated  with  Caravaggio  or  Caravaggesque 
painting.  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index  of 
groups,  institutions,  and  non-artists. 


tMoir  s]  scholarly  authority  is  everywhere 
To  have  made  a  readable  book  out 
amount  of  material  is  a  singular 
achievernent.  _  It  is  accomplished  by  careful 
J  .  of  Interrelated  geo¬ 

graphical  and  chronological  units,  and  by  re¬ 
lieving  and  illuminating  the  wealth  of  facts 
numerous  aesthetic  and  historical  in- 
signts.  .  .  None  of  the  many  studies  of 

Caravaggio  or  his  followers  which  have  ap- 
pear®d  .  .  .  has  attempted  ...  to  deal 
rc'uioT  as  a  whole  phenomenon. 

LI  his]  IS,  therefore,  a  very  important  book. 

u  reference  apparatus  alone  would 
justify  Its  purchase.  .  .  .  The  typography  is 
Wlendid  and  the  more  than  400  black-and- 
white-illustrations  are  of  good  quality  Re- 
no^^^nded  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 

Choice  4:414  Je  ’67  210w 
“This  detailed,  scholarly  survey  is  not  easy 
to  read,  and  the  many  illustrations  are  for 
documentation  only  and  give  little  visual 
satisfaction.  .  Extensive  biographical  and 
bibliographical  data,  and  registers  of  the 
rnajor  works  of  Italian  and  foreign  Caravag- 
gists  and  their  locations  make  the  book  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
transition  from  Mannerism  to  Baroque  For 
research  libraries.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  92:1146  Mr  16  ’67  140w 
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MOLDENHAUER,  HANS.  Anton  Von  Webern 
perspectives;  ed.  by  Demar  Irvine;  introd. 
interview  with  Igor  Stravinsky.  191p  $6.95 
Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

780.92  Webern,  Anton  von  66-13539 

These  papers  “were  presented.in  1962  at  the 
First  International  Webern  Festival  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  by  Ernest  Krenel^ 

Leonard  Stein,  William  Austin,  Egon  Wellesz, 
and  others.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Reference 
list  of  Webern’s  musical  works. 

“Since  Webern’s  death  in  1945  his  Influence 
on  younger  generations  of  composers  has  prob¬ 
ably  exceeded  that  of  any  other  individual.  Yet 
the  literature  on  Webern,  expecially  in  English, 
is  still  surprisingly  limited.  This  small  volume 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  growing 
number  of  critical  studies  of  his  life  and  music. 
It  is  a  collection  of  well  written  papers  .  .  . 
[by]  competent  and  atithoritative  musicians  and 
scholars.  .  .  .  The  book’s  most  valuable  and 
unique  features  are  Hans  Moldenhauer’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  contents  of  the  Webern  Archive 
and  the  editor’s  selected  bibliography  and  refer¬ 
ence  list  of  Webern's  works,  which  should  prove 
Indispensable  aids  to  future  scholarship.” 

Choice  4:170  Ap  '67  200w 
“This  is  an  irnportant  document.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended.”  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:5974  D  1  66  80w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxiv  summer  ’67  140w 


tive  is  purely,  sheerly  factual,  almost  encyclo¬ 
pedic  in  manner.  Othei-wise  it  is  expressive. 

.  As  history  and  as  reference  material  it 
be’longs  in  every  library  in  every  town,  village, 
or  city  where  a  post  of  the  Legion  exists.  El- 
bridge  Colby  ^ 

Choice  4:217  Ap  ’67  190w 
“For  those  who  wish  a  ‘house-organ’  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  manly  virtues  of  the  Legi9n  s 
founders,  national  comrnanders,  ..vice- 
commanders,  and  so  forth,  this  work  will  ful¬ 
fill  their  highest  expectati9ns.  .  .  ..  But  men 
and  women  knowledgeable  in  American  history 
will  have  to  await  a  future  inquiry  for  mpre 
than  a  competently  written  but  pedestrian 
recitation  of  Legion  triumphs  and  the  most 
begrudging  criticism.”  Dean  Albertson 

•  A fT  4  .-t  OC  T,-.  t  e  rj  ETC  II  nr 


“Drawing  upon  his  foi'midable  knowledge  of 
this  tumultous  half  century  in  American  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  Moley  keys  his  narrative  t9  these 
events  and  celebrates  the  increasingly  import- 
a,nt  role  played  by  the  Legion  in  shaping 
them.  Detractors  of  the  Legion  will  find  little  to 
comfort  them,  admirers  will  find  much  to  con¬ 
firm  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold  it.  The 
writing  is  serviceably  journalistic,  and  there 
are  signs  of  haste  and  repetition.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  a  useful  place  on  the  shelves.”  E.  V. 
Sutherland 

Library  J  91:3940  S  1  ’66  160w 


MOLES,  ABRAHAM.  Information  theory  and 
esthetic  perception:  tr.  by  Joel  E.  Cohen. 
217p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

152  Perception.  Esthetics  62-13213 

“The  goal  of  the  present  work  [isl  to  try  to 
integrate  .  .  .  the  essential  concepts  which  have 
issued  from  the  science  of  communication  and 
more  precisely  from  the  body  of  doctri.ne 
known  as  information  theory,  with  our  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  world,  that  is,  our  perception,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  domain,  hitherto  neglected,  of 
esthetics  and  the  psychology  of  perception.’ 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“On  almost  every  page  the  reader  can  find 
provocative  restructurings  of  problems  such 
as  why  we  like  to  return  again  and  again  to 
familiar  works  of  art.  Unfortunately,  this 
slightly  updated  translation  of  the  1958  French 
edition  makes  excessive  demands  upon  the 

reader.  ProbaVdy  only  the  student  who  is  at 

home  with  engineering,  physical,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  ideas  as  well  as  being  highly  moti¬ 

vated  to  apply  these  concepts  to  the  psycho¬ 
physiology  of  esthetics  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
sist  with  the  book’s  uninvitin.g  style  in  order  to 
gain  some  heuristic  insights.” 

(ihoice  3:1007  Ja  ’67  170w 


“There  is  boldness  and  Imagination  in  this 
ioook  but  also  much  oversimplification  and 
looseness  of  thought.  The  author  was  impatient 
with  the  existing  theories  of  language,  music, 
oainting,  and  esthetics  generally.  He  sat  down 
to  write  a  book,  trusting  to  Insight,  Intuition, 
and  his  explorations  into  ’concrete  music.’ 
.  .  .  The  translation  appears  to  have  been  care¬ 
fully  done,  and  there  is  an  excellent  transla¬ 
tor’s  preface.  This  English  edition  is  useful 
mostly  in  showing  what  a  certain  intellectual 
movement  was  like  nine  years  ago,  not  W'hat 
it  is  like  today.  Although  communications  engi¬ 
neering  has  made  orderly  progress,  general  in¬ 
formation  theory  has  not.”  J.  J.  Gibson 
Science  155:1529  Mr  24  ’67  800w 


MOLEY,  RAYMOND.  The  American  legion 
story,  by  Raymond  Moley.  Jr.:  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  J,  Edgar  Hoover,  443p  $6.95  Duell 
369  American  Legion  66-22236 

“The  Legion’s  activities  and  services  to  com¬ 
munity,  state,  and  nation  are  covered:  .  .  . 
Rehabilitation,  National  Security,  Child  Wel¬ 
fare,  Americanism.  Youth  Training  for  Better 
Citizenship,  Religion,  Disaster  Relief,  Foreign 
Relations,  and  many  more.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“[This  history]  has  been  done  .  .  with  skill 
and  substance  and  with  sufficient  direction  to 
give  attention  to  personalities  and  their  per¬ 
formances  and  to  convey  mood  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  events.  The  significance  of  World 
War  I  is  aptly  summarized,  for  the  facts  and 
idealisms  of  those  days  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Legion.  .  .  .  [The]  attitudes  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  on  problems  of  National  Defense  are  well 
oov'-ered  through  the  ‘pacifist’  years  and  later 
crises  right  through  the  Cold  War.  Korea, 
Cuba,  and  Viet  Nam.  On  occasions  tli©  narra- 


MOLEY,  RAYMOND.  The  first  New  Deal  [by] 
Raymond  Moley  with  the  assistance  of  Elliot 
A.  Rosen;  foreword  by  Frank  Freidel.  577p 
$12.50  Harcourt 

973.917  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 
1933-1945.  U.S. — Economic  policy.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Franklin  Delano  66-22282 

This  account  “begins  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  election  in  November  1932  and 
and  covers  .  .  .  the  events  of  the  year  that 
followed,  [with]  chapters  extending  the  ac¬ 
count,  so  far  as  my  own  activities  were  con¬ 
cerned,  ...  Up  to  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1936.  ...  I  shall  attempt  to  show  [that  the 
New  Deal  was]  a  loose  collection  of  many 
ideas — some  new,  most  borrowed  from  the  past 
— with  plenty  of  improvisations  and  compro¬ 
mises.  ...  In  1939  I  wrote  an  account  .  .  . 
[entitled]  After  Seven  Years  [BRD  1939], 
'This  appeared  in  a  climate  of  intense  political 
controversy.  .  .  .  The  mood  and  temper  of 
this  book  are  suited  to  the  climate  in  which 
it  will  appear.  The  old  controversies  have 
faded  with  the  years.  .  .  .  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  books  are  in  emphasis,  mood,  and 
detail.  In  the  present  instance,  my  story  is 
enlarged  by  .  .  .  material  that  was  unavailable 
when  that  earlier  book  was  written.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  K.  Kelly 

America  116:116  Ja  21  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Rollins 

Am  Hist  R  73:252  O  ’67  480w 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Leuchtenburg 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  22  ’67  1200w 
Choice  3:1175  F  ’67  lOOw 
“[This,  book]  is  cranky,  malicious,  and  often 
lust,  plain  silly.  Yet  it  is  also  occasionally 
fascinating  and  judicious.  .  .  .  [It]  is  most 
useful  in  reminding  us  how  very  nationalistic 
and  isolationist  FDR  was  in  his  first  years  in 
the  White  House,  and  also  how  conservative 
—in.  the  context  of  the  times.  Moley  is  ef¬ 
fective  .in  these  parts  of  the  book  because  he 
so  persistently  tells  his  story,  and  he  was  not 
only  a.  nationalist,  an  isolationist,  and  a  con¬ 
servative,  but  in  1932  and  1933  he  was  in¬ 
fluential  as  well.  Moley  tells  us  much  more 
about  his  role  and  his  fallacies  and  his  failings 
than  he  means  to:  he  certainly  tells  us  more 
about  himself  than  about  anyone  else  .  .  . 
land]  inadvertently  .  .  .  shows  us  exactly  why 
he  was  only  briefly  useful  to  FDR.”  Michael 
Janeway 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  D  22  ’66 

950w 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Marz 

Commonweal  85:684  Mr  17  ’67  600w 

radical  break  with  Roosevelt  in 
19.16.  Moley.  except  for  an  occasional  depar- 
I/"®®  ftom  the  self-justification 
and  the  vindictiveness  which  have  character- 
zed  other  mem9iri.sts  of  the  period.  Because 
It  contains  the  insights  and  first-hand  impres- 
important  figure  in  the  first  Roose- 

And  valuable  book.  Recommended  for 
all  libraries.”  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  92:111  Ja  1  ’67  260w 
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Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  19:424  Ap  18  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Warren 

New  Eng  Q  40:305  Je  '67  1300w 
"Roosevelt,  [the  author)  insists,  turned  out 
to  be  a  changeling:  from  a  conventional 
though  bold  preserver  of  capitalism  he  turned 
into  an  extreme  radical  reformer;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  bad  company,  '  from  a  deter¬ 
mined  neutralist  into  a  reckless  internation¬ 
alist.  .  .  .  This  thesis  may  be  a  self- defensive 
explanation  of  his  own  painful  and  hurtful 
personal  separation  from  Roosevelt.  For  the 
memoir  itself  shows  that  during  all  the  time 
that  Moley’s  counsel  was  sought — through  the 
1932  campaign  and  after  the  election— Roose¬ 
velt  was  the  same  improvising  leader  that 
Moley  later  reproves.  .  .  .  Despite  the  thesis 
and  bias,  this  revivsJ  of  memorj^  of  what 
was  said  and  done  in  and  around  the  White 
House  during  the  Depression  crisis  makes  the 
book  instructive  and  enlightening.”  Herbert 
Feis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  11  '66  llOOw 
New  Yorker  42:118  Ja  21  ’67  250w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Moses 

Newsweek  68:109  D  12  ’66  2250w 


"No  chapter  will  interest  historians  more 
than  that  dealing  with  Roosevelt’.s  first  in¬ 
augural  address.  Students  of  the  period  have 
speculated  about  who  helped  write  it.  Moley 
describes  in  detail  how  he  prepared  the  first 
draft  on  the  basis  of  notes  jotted  down  during 
a  lengthy  converstaion  with  FDR.  Roosevelt 
then  rewrote  this  draft.  Louis  McHenry  Howe 
later  contributed  the  phrase  'the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself,’  which  he 
probably  picked  up  from  a  department  store 
ad  in  a  newspaper.  Moley  impishly  debunks 
the  theory  that  Thoreau  inspired  that  famous 
phrase.  .  .  .  [The]  volume  will  prove  Invaluable 
to  scholars.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
passages  dealing  with  the  more  abstruse  as¬ 
pects  of  international  finance,  It  will  also  be 
of  surpassing  interest  to  the  general  reader.” 


Donald  Young 

Sat  R  49  :49  D  24  ’66  2050w 


Time  88:54  D  30  ’66  440w 


MOLIN,  CHARLES,  ed.  Ghosts,  spooks  and 
spectres.  236p  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.56  White 

67-19302 

A  collection  of  twenty  supernatural  tales  and 
poems.  "Included  are:  ’The  Canterville 
Ghost’  by  Oscar  Wilde,  ‘The  Signal-Man’  by 
Dickens.  .  .  ’Laura’  by  Saki,  ‘The  Beast 

with  Five  Fingers’  by  W.  F.  Hartley,  and 
the  .  .  poem  by  Richard  Bartram,  ‘The 

Legend  of  Hamilton  Tighe.’  .  .  .  Grade  seven 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:602  O  ’67  90w 


"This  fine  collection  of  stories  of  the  super¬ 
natural  of  different  periods  of  time  and  frorn 
many  countries  is  for  the  discriminating  and 
mature  young  reader.  .  .  Almost  any  of  the 
stories  might  be  used  to  fulfil!  assignments  in 
the  study  of  the  short  story,  while  the  scope  of 
this  collection  for  the  entertainment  of  ghost 
fanciers  is  unlimited.”  Jessica  McDaniel 
Library  J  92:3866  O  15  ’67  90w 
“These  are  supernatural  tales  hand-tailored 
by  master  weavers.  Some  are  humorous.  .  .  . 
But  most  take  a  no-nonsense  line  and  are 
straight-away  hair-raisers  designed  to  freeze 
the  reader,  and  do  so  successfully.”  Richard 

Shepard  ^  ^  yimes  Bk  R  pt  2.  p39  N  5  ’67 
150w 


"Charles  Molin’s  [anthology]  (the  pseudonym 
conceals  a  name  very  famous  indeed  in  another 
literary  sphere)  is  idiosyncratic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  .  All  good  stuff,  with  one  common 
characteristic;  they  are  to  the  editor’s  taste.’ 

TLS  p458  My  25  ’67  70w 


MOLINARO.  URSULE.  Green  lights  are  blue: 
a  pornosophic  novel.  183p  $4.50  New  Am.  lib. 

67-14730 

"Phil  Lapparent  is  a  New  York  adverHsing 
man  of  French  origin  whose  orderly  life  is 
shaken  up  by  the  death  of  the  mother  he  hasn  t 
seen  for  many  years.  He  goes  back  to  France 
for  the  funeral  with  his  high-minded  Boston¬ 
ian  wife  and  meets  again  the  aunt  who  seduced 
him  in  boyhood,  and  her  fascist-minded  ex-of¬ 
ficer  husband.”  (N  Y  Rev  of  Books) 


"It  is  doubtful  that  this  stream-of-consciqus- 
ness  novel  will  win  any  new  friends  for  this 


genre.  [It  is]  difficult  to  read,  dull,  and  taste¬ 
less.  .  .  .  Past  and  present  intermingle,  with  the 
usual  mental  meanderings  and  transferences  of 
this  type  of  writing.  The  characterization  is 
shadowy.  'I'he  style,  particularly  the  punctua¬ 
tion,  makes  this  an  irritating  book  to  read;  it 
is  a  constant  barrier  between  the  reader  and 
the  content.  Recommended  for  avant-garde 
literature  collections  only.”  M.  K.  Badger 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  ‘67  lOUw 
“Miss  Molinaro  extracts  both  drama  and  hu¬ 
mor  from  the  ensuing  collisions,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  impact  her  book  makes  is  one  of  manner 
rather  than  matter.  .  .  .  [She]  is  a  tireless  and 
engaging  punster,  and  goes  in,  less  happily,  for 
endless  typographical  tricks.  .  .  .  Still,  Miss 
Molinaro’s  tricks  have  a  certain  intermittent 
frivolous  charm,  and  there  is  a  more  important 
kind  of  modernity  in  her  quite  effective  manip¬ 
ulations  of  the  time  sequence.  Devotees  of  the 
dryly  whimsical  might  be  quite  taken  with  the 
voyeuristic  parrot.  .  .  .  There  is  a  quality  of 
wit  and  high  spirits  about  this  novel  which 
sets  it  apart  from  the  solemnity  of  most  ‘ad¬ 
vanced’  fiction,  and  there  is  a  surprising  solid¬ 
ity  of  characterization  and  fullness  of  incident 
beneath  the  gimmicky  surface.”  Bernard  Ber¬ 
gonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:38  Ag  24  ’67  450w 
‘‘[This]  is  subtitled  ‘A  pornosophic  novel.’ 
Well,  1  don’t  know.  It  doesn't  seem  either  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dirty  or  thoughtful.  Maybe  ‘philo- 
graphic’  would  be  better,  since  the  author  is 
fond  of  disconnected  images,  which  are  some¬ 
times  commented  on  in  the  interior  mono¬ 
logues  of  a  parrot.  Such  techniques,  plus  tele¬ 
graphic  reveries,  unconventional  punctuation, 
interminable  parentheses  and  typographical 
wmmsies  camouflage  the  round  trip  of  an  ex¬ 
patriate  Frenchman.  ...  Not  much  changes, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  chapter  numbering — 
which  goes  from  1  to  10  and  hack  to  -1.”  Mar¬ 
tin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ’67  140w 

New  Yorker  43:106  Je  24  ’67  ICOw 


MOLLENHOFF,  CLARK  R.  The  Pentagon; 
politics,  profits  and  plunder.  450p  $7.95  Put¬ 
nam 

353.6  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Robert  Strange  67-10958 

"Mr.  Mollenhoff  has  written  a  book  about  the 
power  of  the  Defense  Department.  He  outlines 
the  organization,  the  crises,  the  battle  for  the 
dollars:  he  discusses  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
of  officers  and  Congressmen,  and  indicates  the 
pressures  used  by  some  for  power,  profit,  or 
both.  Mr.  McNamara  comes  under  .  .  .  fire  for 
various  actions  and  in  the  author’s  opinion  is 
building  far  too  big  a  bureaucratic  structure.” 
(Library  J)  Statistical  appendixes.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henriot 

America  116:351  Mr  11  ’67  390w 


"A  veteran  crusader  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  reporter  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  finds  too 
many  Pentagon  doors  bolted  and  too  many 
mouths  taped.  .  .  .  Throughout  [his]  book, 
there  is  evident  distrust  of  Mr.  McNamara.  Yet 
he  is  not  charged  with  making  decisions  for 
personal  gain.  Nor  is  much  made  of  any  hopes 
for  political  advancement  that  he  may  have. 
.  .  .  One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  despite  such 
criticisms  as  Mr.  Mollenhoff’ s,  the  iron-willed 
Defense  Secretary  will  ultimately  be  honored 
highly  for  his  government  service.  But  ‘The 
Pentagon’  is  much  more  than  an  assessment  of 
Mr.  McNamara.  It  ranges  back  into  Pentagon 
history  showing  much  m  past  patterns  that  is 
familiar  in  today’s  practices.”  C.  R.  Sheldon 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  Mr  16 
’67  330w 


Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  15  ’67  210w 
Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Jacobs 
Nat  R  19:374  Ap  4 


’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Morris  Renek  _ 

New  Repub  156:32  Ap  8  '67  900w 

Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Baldwin 

K.I  \/  QL'  a  T\l»  TV4^i*  IQ  IRKOw 


"Rather  than  produce  a  comprehensive  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  Pentagon  during  a  critical,  explo¬ 
sive  period  of  history.  Mollenhoff  has  chosen 
in  effect  to  focus  on  the  concentration  and 
abu.se  of  power  in  the  Pentagon  as  seen  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  eyes— and  official  reports— 
of  Congressional  inyestigatmg  committees. 
Though  the  reader  might  hatm  hoped  for  a 
more  obiectlve.  less  polemical  treatment.  Mol¬ 
lenhoff  has  produced  some  very  telling  criti- 
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MOLLENHOFF,  C.  R. — Continued 
cisms.  .  .  .  And  yet.  while  the  book  offers  some 
of  the  insights  attendant  to  Congressiona-l 
probes,  it  does  not  provide  a  truly  inside  view 
of  the  Pentagon.”  William  Beecher 

Reporter  36:51  Mr  23  67  1300w 
“[The  author]  describes  in  about  two  dozen 
chapters  what  he  believes  to  be  ,a  rising  tide 
of  centralized  power,  terror,  and  incompetence. 
Some  seem  peripheral  to  an  understanding  of 
either  the  politics  or  the  inner  strains  of  our 
defense  system.  Some  reach  back  into  the  pre¬ 
history  of  the  modern  Defense  Department. 

.  .  .  Others  date  from  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration.  .  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  book  is 
angrier  and  somewhat  better  written.  .  .  .  [l-etj 
there  is  never  a  clear  synthesis  of  analysis  ana 
conclusion.  Nor  does  Mr.  Mollenhoff  ever  fol¬ 
low  through  on  his  own  prescriptions..  •  ■  • 
Even  in  a  v/ork  of  exposure  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  some  measurement  and  assessment  of 
the  Defense  Department’s  accomplishments  in 
recent  years.  ...  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  go  against  the  gram,  of  fashionable 
attitudes.  But  this  book  has  neither  the  merits 
of  a  good,  sustained  polemic  nor  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  logical  argument.”  F.  L.  Holborn 
Sat  R  60:31  Mr  4  ’67  550w 


M6LLER,  JOSEPH.  Are  we  searching  for  God? 
See  Kung,  H..  ed.  The  unknown  God? 


MOLLETT,  J.  W.,  ed.  An  illustrated  dictionary 
of  art  and  archaeology:  including  terms  used 
in  architecture,  jewelry,  heraldry,  costume, 
music,  ornament,  weaving,  furniture,  pottery, 
ecclesiastical  ritual:  prepared  by  J.  W.  Mol- 
lett.  350p  $12.50  Am.  archives  of  world  art, 
inc,  305  E.  46th  st,  New  York,  17,  N.Y. 

703  Art — Dictionaries.  Archeolo^--Dic- 
tionaries  65-29110 

“Mollett’s  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words 
Used  in  Art  and  Archaeology,  as  the  work  was 
originally  titled,  was  first  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1883.  ...  [In  addition  to  the  general 
subjects,  it  covers]  needlework,  ivories,  gold- 
smlthery,  pigments,  and  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Christian  antiquities.  .  .  .  Etymological  deriva¬ 
tions  are  stressed,  and  [the  illustrations  are 
contemporary  engravings].”  (Introd) 


“Useful  in  its  day,  this  reprint  is  distinctly 
dated,  especially  in  regard  to  archaeology. 
Archaeology  in  the  modern  sense  had  hardly 
begun  when  Mollett  issued  his  dictionary  in 
1883,  and  thus  the  terms  found  here  are  either 
archaic  or  refer  to  archaeology  in  another 
sense.  While  this  Is  less  so  with  respect  to  art 
terms  here  too  the  change  has  been  consider¬ 
able.  ’.  .  .  The  usefulness  of  the  dictionary  is 
limited  .  .  .  [to]  occasional  references  when 
using  texts  of  its  own  date.” 

Choice  4:276  My  ’67  IlOw 
“The  small  marginal  illustrations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  .  .  .  [Although  this  volume  has] 
been  in  larger  reference  collections  through 
the  years  [it]  still  fills  a  need.”  Paul  von 

Khrum  library  J  91:5376  N  1  ’66  90w 

“Despite  a  Victorian  quaintness  the  diction¬ 
ary  deserved  reprinting;  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information  that  is  difficult  to  track  down 
elsewhere.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:60  N  19  ’66  DOw 


MOLNAR,  THOMAS.  Utopia;  the  perennial 
heresy.  245p  $5.95  Sheed 

335  Utopias  67-13764 

An  examination  of  varieties  of  utopianism 
and  “of  the  meaning  of  utopianism  within  the 
total  context  of  Western  civilization  .  .  .  [in 
which  the  author  maintains  that]  utopianism 
leads  to  the  secularization  of  religion,  to  the 
deification  of  man,  and  to  the  end  of  philoso¬ 
phy  .  .  .  [and  that  there  is]  a  direct  link  be¬ 
tween  tyranny  and  utopian  dreaming.”  (Nal 
R)  Index  of  names. 


“The  originality  of  Mnlnar’s  essay  lies  in  his 
attempt  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  secular 
and  the  religious  utopia — notably  between 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  Marx.  .  .  .  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  bridge  totters  under  the  burden  of 
defining  utopianism,  and  finally  buckles  when 
the  critical  reader  measures  the  Utopians’  al¬ 
leged  similarity  against  the  author’s  triple  cri¬ 
terion  of  philosophical,  historical  and  ethical 
motivation.  .  .  .  The  book’s  failure  to  secure 
its  stated  objective  reduces  its  value  to  the 


secondary  level  of  incisive  but  isolated  in¬ 
sights.  Molnar’s  vehemence  often  outstrips  his 
argumentation.”  J.  A.  Rohr 

America  116:762  My  20  67  420w 
“Molnar’s  most  forcefully  made  point,  that 
the  utopian  desire  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
future  leads  easily  to  political  totalitarianism 
has  been  made  before.  .  .  .  Molnar  is  weakest 
in  precisely  that  area  where  he  might  have 
made  an  original  contribution,  namely,  the  re¬ 
lation  between  political  and  religious  utopian 
thinking.  .  .  .  For  him  ‘utopian  thinking  is  it¬ 
self  evil’  and,  although  apparently  uneradicable 
from  the  human  mind,  it  must  be_  controlled, 
contained  and  condemned.  .  .  .  Reading  Molnar, 
however,  leads'  me  to  wonder  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  deeper  mind-set,  call  it  utopian 
if  you  like,  which  underlies  and  shapes  all  .  ..  . 
visions,  Christian  included,  of  a  better  this- 
world.  Unfortunately  the  present  book  contri¬ 
butes  little  to  answering  ’  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  which  indeed,  it  only  obliquely  raises.’ 
.1.  L.  Walsh 


on.ra  r\  io  CKfiTTr 


“Using  Teilhard  de  Chardin  as  symptomatic 
of  contemporary  utopianism,  Molnar  sees  the 
French  visionary  as  a  man  who  projected  his 
Omega  point  as  the  culmination  of  history,  of 
a  time  to  be  brought  to  fulfillment  through  the 
marriage  of  love  and  science.  That  such  a  fi¬ 
nality  not  only  wounds  the  fabric  of  human 
decency  but  that  it  also  destroys  the  inviolable 
center  of  human  personality  Molnar  demon¬ 
strates  brilliantly.  Marshalling  evidence  from 
Trotsky,  Cabet,  Hertzka,  and  Chauncey  Thom¬ 
as,  his  book  brings  home  to  the  reader,  vividly 
and  skillfully,  the  essential  immorality 
of  stretching  man  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
wish  fulfillment.”  F.  D.  Wilhelmsen 

Nat  R  19:917  Ag  22  ’67  llOOw 


MONAGHAN,  JAMES.  See  Monaghan,  Jay 


MONAGHAN,  JAY.  Australians  and  the  gold 
rush;  California  and  Down  Under,  1849-1854. 
317p  il  $6.50  IJniy.  of  Calif,  press 
994  Australia — History.  Australians  In  the 
U.S.  California — Gold  discoveries  66-23182 

This  is  an  “account  of  the  Australians  who 
followed  gold  to  California  [some  of  whom 
arrived  before  the  overland  Forty-niners]  and 
of  the  Australians  and  Americans  who  re¬ 
versed  the  direction  of  the  California  rush — by 
striking  it  rich  in  Australia.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Paul 

Am  Hist  R  73:96  O  ’67  290w 
“A  light  and  colorful  interpretation.  ...  Un¬ 
fortunately,  although  the  book  captures  the 
attitudes  of  representative  people  involved  in 
the  Pacific  migrations  of  miners  from  1849-54, 
it  is  not  an  analytical  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  miners  or  of  gold  on  American  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  political  and  economic  institutions. 
Sometimes  Monaghan’s  use  of  historical  imagi¬ 
nation  and  his  style  detract  from  the  process 
he  is  attempting  to  describe.  .  .  .  The  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  maritime  historian 
and  it  may  possess  some  value  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  American  historian.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever.  be  considered  a  descriptive  work  and  not 
a  definitive  study.” 

Choice  4:563  J1  ’67  160w 
“Since  this  book  covers  only  a  period  of  five 
years,  it  affords  ample  space  for  innumerable 
dramatic  incidents  and  anecdotes  which  en¬ 
dow  it  with  life.  As  in  his  other  twelve  books 
Monaghan  has  here  produced  a  narrative  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  clarity,  its  vividness,  and 
its  accuracy.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based  not  only 
on  the  best  secondary  works  but  more  heavily 
on  thirty- three  contemporary  newspapers  and 
twenty-three  manuscript  sources.  including 
many  diaries  and  letters  which  have  hitherto 
been  neglected  by  historians.  Two  chapters  .  .  . 
are  especially  interesting.  One  deals  with 
Americans  who,  while  participating  in  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  gold  rush,  were  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  far-reaching  governmental  reforms. 

.  .  .  The  other  chapter  deals  with  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Irish  traitors  who,  exiled  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  life,  used  the  gold  rush  as  a  means 
of  escape  to  the  United  States,  where  thev 
would  play  varying  parts  in  the  looming  Civil 
War.”  J.  A.  Caruso 

J  Am  Hist  54:144  Je  ’67  600w 
“One  of  the  most  refreshing  and  intriguing 
sides  of  Monaghan’s  monograph  is  this  con¬ 
tinual  emphasis  of  the  effects  of  the  California 
discovery  on  Australia.  .  .  .  One  striking 
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aspect  of  this  work  is  the  role  that  propaganda 
and  publicity  played  In  both  rushes.  Although 
this  aspect  of  the  California  Eldorado  has 
been  commended  on  innumerable  times,  few 
have  as  Incisively  demonstrated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  leverage’  of  rumor  as  well  as  Monaghan. 
Finally,  his  style  is  one  we  could  all  emulate 
with  profit  and  one  which  most  readers  will 
envy.”  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  92:774  F  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kubicek 

Pacific  Affairs  40:197  spring-summer 
’67  180w 


MONDLOCHt  MARGARET  A.  Huenun  fjamku. 
aee  Hilger,  M.  I. 


MONK,  ROBERT  C.  John  Wesley:  his  puritan 
heritage:  a  study  of  the  Christian  life.  286p 
$5.60  Abingdon 

287  Wesley,  John.  Puritans  66-15494 

The  author  focuses  on  the  similarities  “be¬ 
tween  Wesley  and  the  Pui-itans  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  gospel  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
believer.  Three  lacets  of  Wesley's  activities  are 
studied.  First  Ur.  Monk  investigates  written 
sources  used  by  Wesley  in  preparing  material 
for  his  people.  .  .  .  He  then  examines  in  some 
detail  the  teachings  of  the  Puritans  and  Wesley 
in  selected  areas  of  theological  concern.  He 
concludes  by  comparing  Wesley’s  instruction 
to  his  followers  in  Christian  living  with  similar 
ones  found  in  Puritan  writings.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Useful  in  its  dissertation-style  reference 
to  the  devotional  material  of  the  period,  this 
work  is  casual  as  to  its  major  intent.  Can  ‘Pur¬ 
itan  Heritage’  be  meaningful  when  Puritanism 
represents  what  is  common  to  parties  neither 
Roman  Catholic  nor  Laudian?  Yet  Monk 
wants  to  make  the  term  more  precise  as  he  in¬ 
dulgently  allows  Richard  Baxter  to  be  both  an 
untypical  and  a  representative  Puritan.  .  . 
Most  nearly  a  comparison  of  Wesley  and  Bax¬ 
ter,  the  book  can  be  recommended  to  under¬ 
graduates  as  a  topical  introduction  to  Wesley’s 
thought.” 

Choice  4:1128  D  ’67  lOOw 
“[This  is]  an  intense  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  Puritan  influences  which  helped  to  form 
Wesley’s  theological  attitudes  and  activities. 
Of  special  merit  is  the  author’s  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  publications  of  John  Wesley — and 
of  his  series  of  abridgments  known  as  ’A  Chris¬ 
tian  Library.’  Wesley’s  doctrine  is  examined 
in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion,  and  his 
relationship  with  former  doctrines  is  clearly 
outlined  and  documented.  Limited  in  reader- 
ship,  perhaps,  to  university  and  theological 
audiences,  this  is  a  fine  study  of  _  religious 
thought  during  the  time  of  Wesley.  Of  special 
interest,  naturally,  to  Methodist  church  li¬ 
braries.”  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  91:5976  D  1  '66  120w 
“The  author’s  methodology  is  respectable  but 
dull.  It  consists  of  quoting,  in  extenso,  from 
both  Wesley  and  the  Puritans,  and  especially 
from  Wesley  himself  quoting  the  Puritans.  .  .  . 
Alleine,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Doddridge,  Edwards, 
Milton,  Watts,  and  Whately  are  among,  those 
regularly  bowdlerized — though  it  wasn’t  indeli¬ 
cacy  that  offended  Wesley  but  verbosity  and, 
less  often,  theology.  Robert  Monk’s  analysis  of 
Wesley  as  editor  is  valuable,  though  his  method 
of  indicating  Wesley’s  deletions  „and  addi¬ 
tions  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow.  .  .  . 
Though  cautious  about  regarding  Puritanism 
as  the  major  influence  on  Wesley,  Monk  sees 
in  his  early  home  life,  in  his  voracious  reading 
and  in  his  personal  predilection  clear  avenues 
of  suasion.”  E.  S.  Gaustad 

New  Eng  Q  40:149  Mr  ’67  700w 


MONSMA,  JOHN  CLOVER,  ed.  Behind  the 
dim  unknown;  twenty-six  notable  scientists 
face  a  host  of  unsolved  problems  and 
unitedly  reach  a  conclusion.  256p  $4.95  Putnam 
608  Science.  Religion  and  science  66-16687 


These  scientists  from  the  ‘  fields  of  natural 
and  physical  science  .  •  .  discuss  the  unsolved 
.  .  problems  within  their  own  fields  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  believe  in  God.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


“Who  Is  hiding  there  ‘behind  the  dim  un¬ 
known’?  You  know  who--the  one  r^ently  re¬ 
ported  dead.  .  .  .  Though  William  G.  Pollard 
and  a  couple  of  others  deal  seriously  with  the 
problem,  a  theologian  oriented  toward  analysis 


of  language  could  make  mincemeat  out  of  the 
majority  of  the  essays  in  no  time  at  all.  As 
expressions  of  piety,  some  of  them  are  mov¬ 
ing. 

Christian  Century  83:1116  S  14  ’66  70w 
“The  articles  are  outstanding  in  their  pop¬ 
ular  treatment,  wKh  scientific  terms  and 
phrases  explained  in  popular  language.  Each 
scientist  presents  a  concise  statement  as  to 
why  he  believes  in  God.  what  has  led  to  this 
belief,  and  how  he  brings  scientific  facts  and 
phenomena  into  accord  with  his  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  substantiate 
scientific  evidence.  The  authors  represent  all 
^ths  and  present  convincing  evidence  that 
God  is  not  dead,  but  is  indeed  the  Master  of 
the  Universe  and  all  that  is  in  it.  ...  A  short 
biographical  sketch  accompanies  each  axticle. 
For  all  libraries,  and  all  readers.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:3966  S  1  ’66  170w 


MONTAGU,  ASHLEY.  The  American  way  of 
life.  352p  $5.95  Putnam 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  National  character¬ 
istics,  American  66-27680 

A  collection  of  more  than  sixty  essays  In 
which  the  cultural  anthropologist,  author  of 
Man’s  Most  Dangerous  Myth:  The  Fallacy  of 
Race  (BRD  1966)  analyses  “the  shortcomings 
of  our  potentially  great  society.  He  ranges 
from  sexual  values  and  medical  ethics  to  pol¬ 
lution,  violence,  conformity,  television,  bus 
drivers,  secondhand  bookshops  and  Christmas. 
Foreign  policy,  the  stock  market,  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  do  not  escape  his  [eyel.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Some  of  this  material  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  somewhat  different  form. 


“A  few  of  these  [essays]  have  something 
interesting  to  say,  but  most  of  them  are  dog¬ 
matic  and  superficial.  Tepidly  recommended 
for  large  public  libraries.”  David  Cooley 
Library  J  92:130  .la  1  ’67  80w 
“[Mr.  Montagu]  is  at  his  best  when  coming  to 
grips  with  the  actual  or  potential  disasters 
posed  by  entrenched  ignorance,  selfishness, 
bias  or  myth.  His  finest  pieces  deal  with 
racial  discrimination,  the  masculinizatlon  of 
women,  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  rearing  of 
children,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  a  primary 
goal,  the  callous  disregard  of  national  re¬ 
sources  and  America’s  genius  for  choosing 
the  wrong  side  in  its  adventures  abroad.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  his  ‘desultory  thoughts  on  the 
Great  Experiment’  are  sometimes  too  desultory. 
.  .  .  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  he  should 
have  written  a  different  book.  The  one  he  bas 
written  is  vigorous,  intelligent  and  humane, 
however  open-ended.”  J.  P.  Sisk 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  29  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Curtis 

Sat  R  60:63  Ap  8  ’67  900w 


MONTAGU,  ASHLEY.  The  prevalence  of  non¬ 
sense  [by]  Ashley  Montagu  and  Edward  Darl¬ 
ing.  300p  $6.50  Harper 

001.9  Errors  67-22541 

“This  book  is  not  written  in  the  expectation 
that  a  simple  statement  .  .  .  demonstrating 
that  a  particular  belief  is  a  piece  of  nonsense 
will  discourage  people  from  continuing  to 
cherish  such  a  belief:  .  .  .  [its  purpose  is]  to 
expose  to  public  view  some  of  the  most  outrage¬ 
ous  nonsense  of  our  day.”  (Foreword)  Index. 


“Noted  anthropologist  Ashley  Montagu,  and 
Edward  Darling,  director  of  the  Beacon  Press, 
poke  fun  but  underneath  there  is  no  nonsense 
about  this  book.  It  is  aimed  at  humanity’s  ir¬ 
rationality  and  it  strikes  right  to  the  heart. 
This  is  a  biting,  satiric  look  at  the  human 
folly  that  is  embodied  in  institutionalized  non¬ 
sense;  customs,  traditions,  food  use,  taboos, 
religion,  race  theories  and  so  on.  This  encyclo¬ 
pedic  collection  of  misconceptions  belongs  on  all 
library  shelves.  It  is  a  delightful,  well-written, 
tongue-in-cheek,  irreverent,  iconoclastic  joy.” 
H.  S.  Camenson 

Library  J  92:2596  J1  ’67  ISOw 


Reviewed  by  Alberta  Hankenson 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
“The  great  majority  of  the  cases  cited  are 
.  .  .  in  the  class  of  popular  mythology.  They 
deserve  the  satirist’s  barbs  because  many  give 
rise  to  needless  anxiety — and  some  .  .  .  may 
lead  to  definitely  harmful  conclusions.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  salutary,  as  well  as  amusing.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  in  their  determination  to  be  jolly, 
the  authors  occasionally  perpetrate  humor  so 
strained  as  to  plunge  the  reader  into  melan¬ 
choly.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  8  ’67  800w 
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MONTAGU,  ASHLEY.  Up  the  ivy.  See  Aca- 
demicus  Mentor 


MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY.  The 

complete  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu;  ed.  by  Robert  Halsband.  3v;  v.1,  1721- 
1751.  530p  pi  $13.46  Oxford 

826  (66-758) 

This  second  volume  of  a  projected  three- 
volume  edition  includes  tlie  series  tp  Lady 
Mar,  Lady  Mary’s  sister;  to  Lady  Roimret  and 
to  Lady  Oxfoid,  as  well  as  those  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute. 
New  correspondence  includes  her  love-letters 
to  Francesco  Algarotti,  an  Italian  poet,  and 
letters  to  her  friend  Mine  Chiara  Riagatun 
Michiel,  a  Venetian  lady.  Appendix  includes 
translation  of  French  correspondence,  tor  vol¬ 
ume  one  see  RKD  1966. 


"“What  was  true  of  the  first  volume  is  true  of 
this.  The  letters  .  .  .  are  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally.  [There  is]  an  index  to  the  letters  of  this 
volume  (which  enables  the  reader  to  pursue 
easily  letters  to  a  particular  correspondent), 
useful  explanatory  footnotes,  and  pleasant  il¬ 
lustrations.  The  standard  of  scholarship  of  the 
editor,  who  may  well  be  described  as  the  au¬ 
thority  on  Lady  Mary,  is  high.  This  continues 
to  be  a  worthy  edition — clearly  superseding  all 
earlier  editions — of  the  works  of  one  of  Lug- 
land’s  most  highly  regarded  letter  writers..  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  English  social  history  in  the 
i8th  century  will  want  at  least  to  browse  among 
these  letters.” 

Choice  4:466  Je  ’67  IlOw 


“The  letters  in  this  volume  contain,  among 
the  inevitable  longeurs,  many  thoroughly 
delightful  passages — descriptions  of  scenes  and 
customs,  .  .  .  pictures  of  her  idyllic  gardening 
in  a  village  near  Brescia,  brittle  jokes  about 
the  ‘Folly  of  Mankind,'  very  ’modern’  obser¬ 
vations  to  her  daughter  on  the  usual  wrong 
attitude  of  mothers  to  their  children.  ...  In 
the  earlier  of  these  letters  Lady  Mary  reveals 
herself  to  be  a  mistress  of  withering  periphrasis. 
Acid  she  uses  better  than  milk  or  honey  (ex¬ 
cept  when  writing  to  Algarotti).  The  letters 
can  also  be  surprisingly  inane,  as  in  the  newly 
discovered  correspondence  with  Mine.  Michiel. 
But  elsewhere  her  sharp  sketches,  her  vivacious 
gossip,  her  boldness  of  thought  and  directness 
of  revelation,  her  interesting  experiments  in 
unconventional  and  self-sufficient  living — all 
these  bring  plentiful  reward  to  the  reader.’ 
Benjamin  Boyce 

Sat  R  49:58  D  3  ’66  950w 


Va  Q  R  43:cxix  summer  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Brady 

Yale  R  56:571  Je  ’67  550w 


wide  experience  of  the  world,  her  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  character  and  characters,  her  un^r- 
standing,  her  fantasy  and  her  humor.  One 
might  say  that  Mr  Halsband,  too,  has  saved  the 
best  of  his  editing  until  last.  As  full  as  ever, 
it  has  acquired  a  smoothness  not  always  present 
in  the  earlier  volumes,  impeccable  as  mey  are. 
The  Index  ...  is  a  monument  m  itself. 

vn  R  4.3!cx1viii  autumn  67  160w 


MONTAGU  OF  BEAULIEU,  EDWARD  JOHN 
BARRINGTON  DOUGLAS-SCOTT-MONTAGU, 
3d  Baron.  ■  Rolls  of  Rolls-Royce;  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  [by]  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu;  res.  by  Michael  Sedg¬ 
wick.  250p  pi  $6  Barnes,  A.S. 


629.22  Bolls,  Charles  Stewart.  Rolls-Royce 
automobile  '  67-12837 


The  biography  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
firm  which  began  producing  English  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 


century.  Index. 


“Lord  Montagu  gives  the  reader  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  the  life  and  times  of  a  dashing, 
energetic,  and  talented  promoter  in  a  fasci¬ 
nating  period.  Rolls  knew  the  Wright  brothers. 
He  actually  attacked  the  problems  of  powered 
flight  with  the  single-mindedness  that  invari¬ 
ably  accompanied  his  activities.  Lord  Montagu 
has  not  attempted  to  glamorize  his  tale.  He 
prefers  to  let  the  story  unfold  simply  and  direct¬ 
ly,  allowing  the  events  to  create  their  own  im¬ 
pact  of  dramatic  interest.  .  .  .  This  is  extremely 
entertaining  reading  for  the  businessman,  the 
automotive  enthusiast,  and  the  young  student 
of  industrj'  and  national  development.”  W.  C. 
H 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  21 

’67  430w 

“This  is  less  a  biography  of  Rolls  than  an 
account  of  his  activities  in  the  venturesome 
world  of  the  motorcar  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  of  his  experiments  with  early  air¬ 
planes.  Rolls’s  experiments  and  trials  in  these 
fields  are  accurately  dated,  and  photographs 
of  events  are  reproduced.  ...  Not  for  the 
biography  section,  but  excellent  for  vintage 
cars.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:1475  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
“Lord  Montagu  (whom  scientific  posterity 
will  bless  for  that  far-sighted  museum)  is  the 
ideal  person  to  write  about  this  remote  and 
charmless  but  dedicated  man  who  set  out  to 
convert  Britain  to  the  motor-car  from  premises 
in  Fulham  and  whose  meeting  in  1904  with  an 
engineer  called  Henry  Royce  was  to  have  such 
bright  consequences.”  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  73:86  Ja  20  ’67  180w 


MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY.  The 

complete  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu;  ed.  by  Robert  Halsband.  3v;  v3,  1752- 
1762.  408p  ,$13.45  Oxford 
826  (66-758) 

The  letters  in  this  third  and  final  volume 
reflect  the  expatriate  life  Lady  Mary  was  then 
leading  in  Italy.  Most  of  the  letters  are  to  her 
only  daughter  Mary.  Index  to  all  three  vol¬ 
umes  in  volume  three.  For  volume  one  see  BRD 
1966,  for  volume  two  see  BRD  1967. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pi-yce-Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  10  ’67  400w 
“Perhaps  more  important  than  her  exile  from 
England  is  [Lady  Mary’s]  feeling  of  being 
excluded  by  age  from  the  brilliant  world  of 
social  activity  and  romantic  intrigue  through 
which  she  had  moved  so  strikingly  decades 
earlier.  ,  .  .  What  is  remarkable  is  that  there 
is  no  note  of  self-pity  in  all  this.  Lady  Mary 
can  be  vain,  petty,  greedy,  selfish,  incredibly 
vindictive;  yet  there  is  a  quality  of  toughness 
in  her  character  that  makes  her  extraordinai-y 
both  as  a  person  and  as  a  letter-writer.  In  its 
most  obvious  manifestation  this  toughness  leads 
her,  when  she  chooses,  to  an  impressive  candor 
about  her  feelings  and  her  notions  of  humanity 
at  large.  .  .  .  This  volume  completes  Robert 
Halsband’s  scholarly  edition  of  the  letters  It 
is  exemplary  in  every  respect:  the  text  has 
been  meticulously  prepared,  the  notes  are  help¬ 
ful  yet  tactfully  concise.”  Robert  Alter 
Sat  R  50:40  O  21  ’67  700w 
TLS  p762  Ag  24  ’67  1200w 
“During  this  last  decade  of  her  life, 

[Lady  Mary]  seems  to  have  enriched  every 
page  of  her  correspondence  with  her  long  and 


MONTER,  E.  WILLIAM.  Calvin’s  Geneva.  250p 
maps  $5.95;  pa  $2.95  Wiley 

949  4  Geneva — History.  Calvin,  John.  Geneva 
— Church  history  67-12566 

“With  Swiss  assistance  the  burghers  [of 
Geneva]  .  .  .  succeeded  in  expelling  their 
bishop  and  setting  up  an  independent  republic 
m  1536.  A  religious  upheaval  supplementing  the 
p^olitical  revolution  was  well  underway  when 
Calvin  arrived  upon  the  scene  to  organize  and 
discipline  the  quarreling  citizens.  In  this  latest 
volume  of  the  ‘Historical  Cities’  series  Pro¬ 
fessor  Monter,  of  Northwestern  University,  de¬ 
scribes  the  social,  political,  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  grovvung  out  of  the  Genevan  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  men  who  directed  them.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


.Dr.  Monter  clarifies  a  number  of  matters 
which  have  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  known, 
or  at  least  appreciated.  For  example,  though 
political  freedom  from  Savoy  in 
1536.  it  still  had  to  strive  to  maintain  Its 
independence  from  its  ally,  Bern — a  struggle 
•which  (Senev^a  did  not  .finally  win  till  1555.  .  .  . 
Aga.in,  Dr.  Monter  presents  a  proper  perspective 
on  .the  alleged  severity  of  the  system  of  justice 
which  was  administered  in  Calvin’s  Geneva.  .  .  . 
He  rightly  contends  that  ‘Geneva  executed  no¬ 
body  for  reasons  which  16th  century  Imperial 
.  .  .  would  have  considered  unusual.’  .  .  . 
^Bel .  has  presented  a  vivid,  well-written,  and 
well-informed  account.”  N  V.  Hope 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:233  S  ’67  500w 
“’This  slini  volume  will  help  the  English 
speaking  student  bring  himself  abreast  of 
Fiench  .and  German  scholarship  concerning  ec- 
Mesiastical.  political,  and  economic  aspects  of 
Geneva  s  rise  to  prominence  under  Calvin.  Mon- 
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ter  breaks  new  ground  In  a  probing  chapter 
on  the  impact  of  refugees.  Of  equal  interest 
to  the  general  reader  and  college  student  of  the 
Reformation.  Value  enhanced  by  pertinent  maps 
and  graphs,  and  a  solid  scholarly  apparatus.” 
Choice  4:81)8  O  '67  DOw 

‘‘[Monter]  writes  exceedingly  well  and  his 
narrative  is  grounded  on  extensive  research 
largely  in  printed  sources.  Several -charts,  city 
plans,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  Jean  Caivin  add 
to  the  book’s  visual  appeal.  Recommended  for 
all  academic  libraries  and  all  but  the  smallest 
public  libraries.”  J.  A.  (Jlarke 

Library  J  92:1156  Mr  15  '67  160w 


MONTESSORI,  MARIA.  The  absorbent  mind; 

tr.  from  the  Italian  by  Claude  A  Claremont. 

304p  $6.95  Holt 

155.4  Child  study.  Educational  psychology 

66-21634 

The  author  “delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in 
India  in  1949.  and  from  these  developed  this 
plea  for  the  nurturing  and  care  of  .  .  .  [chil¬ 
dren.  The  book  presents  an]  analysis  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  aspects  of  a  child's 
growth  dealing  with  the  very  young  child’s 
world — his  home,  the  limited  segment  of  society 
in  which  he  lives,  his  education — this  forms 
the  basis  of  what  Dr.  Montessorl  regards  as 
the  single  most  significant  period  of  human 
life,  the  first  six  years.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“All  of  Dr.  Montessorl’ s  writings  deserve 
serious  consideration  by  educators,  and  this 
book  is  no  exception.  Although  newer  and  more 
automatic  devices  are  in  sight  for  the  future, 
the  human  potential  of  children  needs  to  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  prior  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  itself.  Dr.  Montessorl  presents 
many  new  and  startling  insights  as  she  ex¬ 
plores  the  inner  and  secret  world  of  the  child. 
Although  many  of  her  ideas  border  on  the 
religious  and  mystical,  she  is  an  Inspiring 
teacher  and  educators  of  all  persuasions  will 
find  her  book  alive  with  ideas.”  H.  A.  Ozmon 
Library  J  92:2765  Ag  ’67  IlOw 


“Maria  Montessorl’ s  gospel  is  pure  and  stem. 
‘We  must  put  ourselves  at  the  child’s  disposal. 
All  past  ideas  are  thus  reversed.  .  .  .  The  first 
thing  we  must  do  is  to  make  him  independent 
of  the  adult.  .  ,  .  The  child’s  freedom  must  be 
complete.’  .  .  .  [The  book]  deserves  careful 
reading,  for  the  author’s  views  are  as  relevant 
(and  revolutionary)  now  as  when  they  were 
first  proposed.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  12  ’67  240w 


MONTGOMERIE,  NORAH,  comp.  This  little  pig 
went  to  market:  play  rhymes;  11.  by  Margery 
GiU.  lllp  $4.95  Watts,  P. 

398.8  Nursery  rhymes.  Singing  games 

67-20349 

This  collection  includes  close  to  one-hundred- 
fifty  traditional  rhymes  “along  with  directions 
for  accompanying  finger  plays,  bouncing  and 
rocking  activities,  singing  games,  and  counting 
rhymes.”  (Horn  Bk)  Index  of  first  lines.  “Pre¬ 
school  to  gi-ade  one.”  (Dibrai-y  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:587  O  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘[This]  veritable  treasury  of  devices  for 
sharing  nursery  rhymes  and  songs  with  small 
children,  ...  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
English  and  Scottish  folklore,  will  be  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  parents  and  nursery  school 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  half-forgotten  ver¬ 
ses  of  our  childhood,  it  includes  a  number  of 
little-known  play  rhymes  from  Scotland  and 
ingenious  suggestions  for  dramatic  use  of 
[some]  familiar  selections.  .  .  .  Margery  Gill’s 
black-and-white  drawings  are  in  perfect  taste 
for  this  book,  catching  the  spirit  of  childhood 
for  adults  in  sympathy  with  it.”  Della  Thomas 
Library  J  92:3841  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
TLS  pl092  N  24  ’66  130w 


MONTGOMERY,  CHARLES  F.  American  furni¬ 
ture.  See  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur 
museiun 


MONTGOMERY,  JOHN  D.  Foreign  aid  in  in¬ 
ternational  politics.  118p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall 

338.91  Economic  assistance.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations  67-10171 

“Examining,  then  discarding  the  conven¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  foreign  aid  as  politi¬ 
cally  ‘short-term’  and  economically  ‘long- 


range,’  [the  professor  of  public  administration 
at  Harvard]  explains  political  and  economic 
tactics  used  to  promote  stability  and  encour¬ 
age  development.  [His]  view  of  foreign  aid  in¬ 
cludes  many  phases;  military,  economic,  capi¬ 
tal,  technological,  bilateral  and  multilateral. 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  nature  of  U.S.  com¬ 
mitments,  especially  in  their  political  context 
..  .  .  is  the  main  concern  of  the  book.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Atherton 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1172  D  ’67  470w 
“[A]  serious  and  sophisticated  addition  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  foreign  aid. 
.  .  .  [The  author]  distinguishes  three  uses  to 
which  aid  is  put  at  the  broadest  level  of 
United  States  national  objectives:  These  are 
respectively  ’diplomatic’  .  .  .  — ’compensatory’ 
— that  is,  a  leturn  for  services  or  faculties 
rendered — and  finally,  ’strategic’ — and  that  Is, 
a  reflection  of  a  United  States  ‘world  outlook' 
and  a  desire  to  build  conditions  that  are  con¬ 
genial  with  this  outlook.  .  .  .  Montgomery 

stresses  that  different  aid  tactics  are  followed 
at  different  times  and  in  the  same  country 
and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
His  discussion  of  foreign  aid  evaluation  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  less  satisfactory  than  the  other  parts 
.  .  .  criteria  are  rarely  specified  in  operation¬ 
al  usable  form,  and  the  dangers  of  suboptimi¬ 
zation  are  only  dimly  perceived.”  Charles 
Wolf 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:185  J1  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  156:32  Je  3  ’67  220w 


MONTGOMERY,  RUTH.  A  search  for  the  truth. 
284p  $4.95  Morrow 

133  Psychical  research  67-12986 

This  book  traces  the  author’s  interest  in  psy¬ 
chic  phenomena  and  describes  her  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Excerpts  from  this  book  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Ladles’  Home  Journal  under  the 
title  My  Psychic  Friends.  Glossary. 


“Psychic  phenomena  are  difficult  to  demon¬ 
strate  because  they  lack  tangibility.  Whatever 
credibility  they  may  have  acquired  is  lessened 
by  Ruth  Montgomery’s  presentation.  She  takes 
a  few  famous  names,  repeats  what  they  told 
her,  and  offers  it  as  evidence.  .  .  .  Her  style  of 
writing  is  reminiscent  of  the  proverbial  ‘old 
wives’  tale.’  Clairvoyance,  mediums,  automatic 
writing,  precognitions,  levitation,  extrasensory 
perception — all  get  their  share  of  treatment. 
Even  Sacred  Scripture  is  brought  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  The  book  is  not  difficult  to  read  but 
it  lacks  a  sound  approach  to  the  entire  field.” 
Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  26:448  Mr  15  ’67  140w 
“Many  readers  of  the  author’s  Gift  of  Prophecy 
[BRD  1965]  will  be  disappointed  because,  even 
though  this  is  the  better-written  book,  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  material  contained  in  it  is  not  as  sensa¬ 
tional.  .  .  .  Much  of  this  book  tells  us  how  it 
feels  to  be  recently  dead  and  what  we  should 
do  while  we  are  alive  in  order  to  be  advanced 
souls  in  the  hereafter.  Practice  good  works 
whenever  possible  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
guides’  teaching.  There  is  nothing  here  that  Is 
strikingly  different  from  other  personal  narra¬ 
tives  dealing  with  psychic  matters,  but  Mrs. 
Montgomery’s  reputation  will  ensure  the  book’s 
popularity.”  E.  'I'.  Smith 

Library  J  92:589  F  1  ’67  190w 


MONTVALON,  ROBERT  DE.  Jt.  comp  The 
Catholic  avant-garde.  See  Domenach,  J.  M. 


MONYPENNY,  PHILIP.  The  library  functions 
of  the  states:  commentary  on  The  survey  of 
library  functions  of  the  states,  by  Philip 
Monypenny;  with  the  editorial  assistance  of 
Guy  Garrison.  178p  $6  A.L.A. 

027.5  Libraries,  Governmental.  Library  ex¬ 
tension  66-29238 

“Information  about  a  variety  of  library  and 
related  services  provided  by  the  States  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  publication.  .  .  .  The  book  dis¬ 
cusses  the  wide  diversity  of  library  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  states,  how  political  factors  af¬ 
fect  the  library  program  and  its  structure,  and 
the  .  .  services  provided.  .  .  Chapters  are 

devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  the  IJbrary  Services 
Act  ...  as  well  as  the  impact  of  federal  funds 
upon  library  programs  and  local  support.  ’Phe 
book  also  covers  such  other  informational  ac¬ 
tivities  as  service  to  the  blind,  school  li¬ 
braries,  legislative  reference  service,  state  his- 
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NiONYPENNY,  PHILIP — Continued 
torical  agencies,  and  archival  functions.  The 
final  chapter  includes  priorities  appropriate  for 
states  to  develop  and  implement.  (Library  J) 
Bibliogiaphy.  Index. 


“The  fact  that  this  long-awaited  book  is  a 
commentary  and  not  a  survey  report  in  no  way 
detracts  from  its  analytic  value.  I  he  book 
deserves  more  than  a  cursory  reading  since  Dr. 
Monypenny  makes  many  thought-pi'ovoking  ob¬ 
servations  on  library  service  at  every  govern- 
mental  level  and  by  all  types  of  libraries,  it 
should  be  studied  by  not  only  those  concerned 
with  the  library  responsibilities  of  the  states, 
but  also  by  public,  school,  academic,  and  spe¬ 
cial  librarians  ,  ,  ,  The  author  comments  on 
the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  unique  library 
features  of  the  several  states  and  selects  many 
specific  examples  to  describe  and  evaluate,  all 
of  which  make  the  book  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  professional  literature.  J.  A. 

Humphry^.^^^^^  j  92:1426  Ap  1  ’G7  500w 

“The  book  will  disappoint  those  who  look 
for  the  customary  tabular  data  for  state-by¬ 
state  comparisons.  The  organizational  variety 
and  multiplicity — well  over  a  hundred— of  agen¬ 
cies  performing  state  library-type  functions 
simply  would  not  admit  the  use  of  such  a 
standardized  array.  .  .  .  Monypenny  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  two  key  factors  affecting  any  agen¬ 
cy’s  fortunes  in  state  government,  namely,  the 
critical  power  of  the  governor  in  all  state  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  critical  importance  to  success  of 
powerful  support.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  [work] 
of  its  kind  for  this  particular  field  based  on 
studied  practices  and  is  probably  the  best  re¬ 
sult  achievable  from  the  ponderous  returns 
from  the  survey.  Some  small  repetitions  of  fact 
have  crept  in  .  .  .  and  there  are  little  errors 
like  the  erroneous  name  given  for  the  official 
historical  agency  of  Missouri.”  P.  P.  Price 
Library  Q  37:319  J1  ’67  1050w 

“The  book,  rightfully,  should  be  read  in  con- 
iunction  with  the  .  .  .  1963  Standards  for  Li¬ 
brary  Functions  at  the  State  Level  since  the 
original  objective  of  the  survey  was  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  these  standards.  This,  of  course,  brings 
up  the  auestion  of  whether  the  standards  re¬ 
flect  the  conclusions  or  the  conclusions  now 
reflect  the  standards.  The  book  can  stand  as  a 
handbook  of  State  library  development  pat¬ 
terns  and  strategies.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Special  Libraries  58:272  Ap  ’67  860w 


MOODY,  RALPH.  Stagecoach  West.  341p  il 
maps  $6.95  Crowell 

388.3  Transportation — History.  Express 
service.  The  West — History  67-15410 

In  this  history  of  stage  coaching  beyond  the 
Missouri,  the  author  “presents  representative 
trips  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  politics  and  profits 
of  establishing  mail  and  other  routes.  [Also 
here]  are  Ben  Holladay,  the  Pony  Express,  and 
Wells,  Fargo.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  the  author  writes  well,  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  unravel  the  web  of  intrigue  which 
hampered  the  orderly  development  of  stage 
lines  fails  to  bring  a  cohesive  picture  to  the 
reader.  Nonetheless,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  similar  work  will  displace  it  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  this  work  should  he  on  the  shelves  of  col¬ 
lectors  of  Western  Americana.” 

Choice  4:1045  N  ’67  160w 
“This  book  is  overwhelmingly  thorough  in 
its  minute  descriptions  of  the  coaches,  their 
driveT's,  driving  techniques,  horses  and  mules, 
the  stations,  and  the  topography  of  the  routes. 
Often  using  the  participants’  own  words.  .  .  . 
the  story  is  fitted  into  a  complete,  significant, 
and  interesting  framework.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  collections  of  western  history.” 
(1.  P.  Annin 

Library  J  92:1831  My  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Library  J  92:3876  O  15  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 
“[Mr.  Moody]  has  read  widely  and  -well.  He 
carefully  frames  each  episode  within  its  broad¬ 
er  contexts  and  then  adds  immediacy  by  quot¬ 
ing  extensively  from  contemporary  accounhs. 
Fussy  about  detail  and  hesitant  about  making 
pedantic  judgments,  he  seldom  smiles  even 
when  the  incongruities  of  his  material  would 
seem  to  allow  it.  His  publishers  have  graced 
the  text  with  a  handsome  form.at  in  offset, 
sprinkling  illustrative  material  throughout 
rather  than  lumping  it  into  a  picture  section. 
On  the  whole.  Western  buffs  will  approve.” 
David  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  6  ’67  700w 


MOOKERJEE,  AJIT.  The  arts  of  India;  from 
prehistoric  to  modern  times,  rev  &  enl  152p 
11  col  ii  $12.50  Tuttle 

709.54  Art,  Indie  66-17567 

A  survey  which  covers  art  objects,  sculpture, 
painting,  monuments  from  the  stone  age 
to  modern  folk  art  and  modern  artists.  Chro¬ 
nology. 


“An  attractive  picture  book  for  general  read¬ 
ers.  not  students.  Mookerjee  summarizes  Indian 
arts  irom  prehistory  through  three  painters  of 
the  20tli  century  in  only  22  pages  and  without 
page  references  to  either  the  14  marginal  illus¬ 
trations  or  the  141  plates,  some  of  which  are 
new  and  unusual.  The  18  color  plates  are  of 
good  quality,  except  for  painting.  The  text  is 
too  brief  to  identify  various  places,  people, 
dynasties,  and  styles  adequately.  No  summar¬ 
ies  of  the  beliefs  and  .iconographies  of  Buddh¬ 
ism,  Hinduism,  Islam.  Mookerjee’ s  attitude  is 
chauvinistic.  ...  No  index,  bibliography  or 
glossary.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:33  Mr  ’67  180w 

“’ITie  original  edition  of  this  work,  entitled 
Art  of  India  was  published  more  than  10  years 
ago  in  Calcutta:  the  text  appears  little  altered, 
but  the  number  of  Illustrations  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  .  .  .  Since  few  examples  of  early  wall 
painting  have  survived,  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  chief  forms  present  until  the 
period  of  the  Mughal  painting  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  variety  of  material  makes  this  work 
interest-arousing  although  it  is  not  encyclo¬ 
pedic.  Recommended  for  the  general  collection, 
not  the  special.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91:3398  J1  ’66  130w 


MOOMAW,  I.  W.  The  challenge  of  hunger;  a 
program  for  more  effective  foreign  aid.  222p 
$5.95  Praeger 

338.91  Economic  assistance  66-13670 


“Only  a  dozen  years  ago,  our  foreign  aid 
program,  then  known  as  Point  Four,  was  ac¬ 
claimed  by  most  Americans  as  'the  finest  for¬ 
eign  policy  gesture  in  our  history.’  Since  then, 
it  has  become  one  of  our  most  controversial 
issues.  [This  book]  traces  the  course  by  which 
foreign  aid  has  come  to  its  present  critical 
situation  [and  suggests  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem].”  (p.3  and  p.l5)  Index. 


Christian  Century  83:403  Mr  30  ’66  20w 
“[This  book]  is  unashamedly  for  a  non-aca¬ 
demic  audience.  It  was  written  to  convince  a 
sceptical  American  public  that  agricultural  and 
rural  aid  programmes  can  achieve  results.  [The 
author]  rightly  demands  a  division  of  economic 
and  military  assi.stance.  .  .  .  He  is  critical  of 
waste,  misallocation  and  inefficiency,  but  he 
does  not  refer  to  'ab.sorptive  capacity’  as  a 
rea.son  for  cutting  down  the  level  of  aid.  A 
country  .  .  .  where  aid  has  been  wasted  In 
the  past,  is  a  candidate  not  for  decreased  aid, 
but  for  a  carefully  planned  programme  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  technical  assistance.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Moomaw’s  book  is  a  valuable  survey  and  his 
suggestions  for  reforms  to  convince  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  wise.” 

TLS  p8  Ja  5  ’67  290w 


MOON,  DOUGLAS.  The  King  diaries.  195p  $4.96 
McGraw 

66-28833 

“In  Mr.  Moon’s  first  novel  the  reader  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  diaries  of  two  recluses, 
Josephine  King  and  her  son,  Edward,  and  with 
pedantic  comments  upon  these  diaries,  written 
shortly  after  the  Kings’  violent  deaths,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Perkins,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Respectable  Light.  The  Kings  had  been  leaders 
of  San  Francisco  society.  After  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  father,  the  remaining 
Kings  closed  themselves  in  their  large  house 
.  .  .  [with  Perkins]  their  only  link  with  the 
outside  world.”  (Library  .T1 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray 

Best  Sell  26:455  Mr  15  ’67  600w 
“Though  there  is  no  plot  to  speak  of.  Mr. 
Moon’s  skillful  use  of  language  makes  his 
work  difficult  to  put  down.”  ’T.  M.  Wagen- 
kneebt 

Library  J  92:1510  Ap  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  Mr  19  ’67  60w 
“Tf  Mr.  Moon’s  first  novel  succeeds  in  one 
highly  commendable  respect.  In  that  he  ex¬ 
ploits  a  fresh  Idea  with  some  skill  and  deft- 
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ness,  his  book  fails  in  another  simply  because 
his  material  desiccates  before  his  macabre 
yarn  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Here  .  .  . 
he  is  intent  upon  exposing  a  fatuous,  unctuous, 
pious  fraud  .  .  .  through  the  diaries  of  two 
eccentric,  half-demented,  rich,  and  obviously 
perverse  creatures,  mother  and  son.  .  .  .  Such 
material  seems  best  suited  to  the  novella  form, 
and  within  such  compass  Mr.  Moon  has  done 
all  he  could,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  vei'y  good 
advantage." 

Va  Q  R  43: civ  summer  ’G7  140w 


MOON,  SHEILA.  Knee-deep  in 
ings  by  Peter  Parnall.  S07p  il 
pubs. 


thunder:  draw- 
$4.95  Atlieneum 

67-18996 


“The  heroine  Maris  finds  herself  in  a  coun¬ 
try  divided  between  the  Beasts  and  Them, 
where  animals  talk  and  there  is  much  evil  to 
overcome.  She  is  joined  on  her  travels  by  two 
beetles,  an  ant,  a  large  field  mouse,  a  caterpil¬ 
lar,  a  boy  [Jetsam]  rescued  from  the  Beasts, 
and  several  other  animals  and  insects  who  are 
heroic  in  both  character  and  size.  Called  on 
their  quest  by  Them,  the  ancient  good  rulers 
of  the  land,  none  of  the  participants  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  will  be  required.  The  searchers  are 
aided  on  their  way  by  various  forces  of  good, 
and  eventually  succeed  in  subduing  the  vicious 
Beasts.”  (Library  J)  “Ages  ten  to  fourteen.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Opening  this  book  is  like  stepping  into  a 
landslide.  The  reader  looks  thi’ough  the  eyes 
of  13-year-old  Maris  at  a  curious  stone,  and 
plunges  with  her  into  a  shadowy  realm  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  delight.  .  .  .  The  children’s  companions 
are  more  than  talking  creatures:  they  are  deep¬ 
ly  defined  and  endearingly  realized  personalities. 
In  the  tradition  of  great  Quests  (Arthur’s, 
Christian’s),  the  fellowship  must  pay  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  its  best  life,  and  adults  as  well  as 
children  will  find  their  eyes  stinging  at  the 
death  of  the  slim  red  ant  who  is  the  Greatheart 
of  the  story.  .  .  .  Again  the  old,  tough  ques¬ 
tion:  what  is  a  juvenile?  Here  is  fantasy  on 
the  noble  scale  of  Haggard,  Lovecraft,  Mer- 
itt.  If  this  is  for  young  people,  as  the  publisher 
says,  it  is  only  because  in  youth  imagination 
is  in  its  prime.  .  .  .  For  young  minds  of  all 
ages.”  D.  B.  Whitman 

Book  World  p24  O  1  ’67  210w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:589  O  ’67  280w 


“A  strong  and  moving  fantasy  steeped  in 
Navajo  mythology.  A  good  adventure  story 
which  may  be  read  on  several  other  levels.  .  .  . 
Certainly  not  for  reluctant  readers  because  of 
its  length,  concepts,  and  some  of  the  vocabulary, 
this  is  a  good  title  for  older  fantasy-oriented 
readers.  The  double-page  illustrations  are  ap¬ 
propriately  eerie,  with  a  dark  mood  that  per¬ 
fectly  suits  the  text.”  Js.net  Hellerich 
Library  J  92:3853  O  15  ’67  190w 


“Sheila  Moon  appears  to  be  exorcising  con¬ 
temporary  devils  in  [this  book].  ...  If  the  story 
starts  with  an  ‘Alice  in  Wonderland’  touch  it 
quickly  reaches  a  point  of  savage  realism  which, 
combined  with  unfamiliar  mythological  ele¬ 
ments,  may  strain  the  patience  of  some  readers. 
Others  will  be  caught  by  the  bizarre  situations, 
with  their  evolving  levels  of  meaning  and  the 
Dantesque  drawings.”  A.  B.  Myers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  22  '67  140w 


MOONEY,  BOOTH.  The  hidden  assassins.  230p 
$4.95  Follett 

614  Food  adulteration  and  Inspection 

66-16600 

The  author  discusses  “the  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  substances  that  are  deliberately,  accident¬ 
ally.  or  carelessly  introduced  into  food  products. 
Included  are  chemical  additives,  pesticides, 
herbicide.s,  adulterants,  microorganisms,  and 
filth.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Mooney  has  attempted  to  write  a  challenging 
account.  .  .  .  He  presents  a  case  demanding 
stricter  governmental  control.  His  arguments 
are  well  documented,  although  he  has  yielded 
to  the  same  bias  that  prevails  in  other  books 
on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Because  of  its  historical 
nature,  political  implications,  and  Informative 
aspects,  it  might  be  considered  useful  in  hu¬ 
manities,  social  studies,  and  health  related 
fields,  if  balanced  with  impartial  appraisals  of 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  Industry  to  achieve 
the  same  goals.” 

Choice  4:186  Ap  ’67  180w 


“The  urgency  of  the  Issues  Mr.  Mooney  raises 
and  the  further  problems  implicit  in  his 
analysis  may  yet  rescue  the  book  from  its 
abundant  shortcomings.  .  .  .  Meticulous  docu¬ 


mentation  is  Inappropriate  in  a  book  designed 
for  a  popular  audience.  Nonetheless,  a  prudent 
and  restrained  use  of  citations  to  reference 
materials  adds  a  fortifying  touch  of  authenticity 
from  which  [this  work!  would  have  benefited. 
Liltewise,  the  author’s  (or  perhaps  the  publish- 
ei' s )  reluctance  to  name  names  blunts  the 
thrust  of  the  exposd.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  companies  and  products  which  have  caused 
serious,  widespread  harm  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic  should  enjoy  immunity  from  publicity.  .  .  . 
Superimposed  upon  these  technical  deficiencies 
is  the  fact  that  [the  book]  scarcely  touches 
upon  some  of  the  significant  questions  posed 
by  health  hazards  in  food.  .  .  .  The  Hidden 
Assassins  scores  its  most  telling  point  with  the 
dismaying  observation  that  the  only  sure  guar¬ 
antee  of  effective  congressional  action  would 
be  a  public  dl.saster.”  J.  A.  Page 

New  Repub  154:29  Je  25  ’66  950w 


MOORE,  BARRINGTON.  Social  origins  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  democracy;  lord  and  peasant  in 
the  making  of  the  modern  world,  by  Barring¬ 
ton  Moore,  Jr.  559p  ,$10  Beacon  press 


301.2  History — Philosophy.  Social  change. 
Economic  conditions  66-23782 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Black 

Am  Hist  R  72:1338  J1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Almond 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:768  S  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  G.  D.  Ness 

Am  Soc  R  32:818  O  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Gilbert  Shapiro 

Am  Soc  R  32:820  O  ’67  1850w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Hobsbawm 

Am  Soc  R  32:821  O  ’67  800w 
Choice  3:1062  Ja  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L  Stlnchcombe 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:290  spring  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Featherstone 

New  Repub  156:34  Ja  7  ’67  2800w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Nettl 

New  Statesman  74:435  O  6  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:31  Ag  24  ’67  5500w 
Reviewed  by  Reinhard  Bendix 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:625  D  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Gundersheimer 
Reporter  36:58  Mr  9  ’67  1150w 
TLS  pl231  D  21  ’67  1200w 
Va  Q  R  43:cliv  autumn  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Woodward 

Yale  R  56:450  Mr  ’67  1200w 


MOORE,  DAN  TYLER.  Wolves,  widows  and 
orphans.  261p  il  $5.95  World  pub. 

364.1  Fraud.  Swindlers  and  swindling 

66-25886 

A  former  chief  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices  has  written  thirty-five  vignettes  describing 
the  activities  of  confidence  men,  card  sharps, 
fortune  tellers,  stock  swindlers  and  other  op¬ 
erators  who  capitalize  on  the  desire  of  people 
to  get  something  for  nothing. 


“[This  book]  Is  a  warning  to  the  innocent 
and  the  unwary  who  may  be  tempted  to  take 
a  financial  plunge  into  some  venture  that  they 
think  will  make  them  rich  overnight.  Actually, 
[it]  has  a  final  chapter  giving  nine  cardinal 
rules  for  evading  the  blandishments  of  confl- 
dence  men.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moore’s  book  is  Interesting 
and  witty.  [However]  some  of  the  stories  are 
salted  with  cheap  vulgaritv  that  is  not  only 
jarring,  but  unnecessaiw.”  e.  a.  Dooley 
Best  Sell  26:387  F  1  ’67  460w 
“  ‘Fascinating’  ...  is  the  word  to  describe 
this  collection  of  stories,  which  the  author 
claims  is  based  on  fact.  Written  in  Reader’s 
Digest  style,  these  are  no  literary  masterpieces, 
but  they  are  eiKtremely  diverting.  Recommended 
for  large  public  library  collections.”  Charlotte 
Georgi 

Library  J  91:5991  D  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:53  F  25  ’67  30w 


MOORE.  DORIS  LANGLEY.  B.  Nesblt;  a 
biography;  rev.  with  new  material.  313p 
11  $6.95  Chilton  co 

B  or  92  Bland,  Edith  Nesblt  66-27601 
This  book  was  originally  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1933.  The  author  “has  written  a  new 
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MOORE,  D.  L. — Continued 

Introduction  to  the  preset  editioi^  telling  a 
number  of  things  that  had  to  be  or^tt^  from 
the  original  work,  when  so  many  ? 

contemporaries  or  members  of  her  famij.y  >^^6^6 
still  alive.  .  .  .  Relevant  material  that  either 
had  to  be  left  out  originally  or, 
covered  since,  has  been  added.  (Publishers 
note)  Bibliography  of  E.  Nesbit  s  works.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  92:235  Ja  16  ’67  80w 
“As  befits  the  series,  this  Is  a  book  of  Ideas, 
v/ith  only  incidental  biographical  InformaUon. 
.  .  .  [The  work]  has  clarity  and  an  Interestli^ 
style,  and  it  will  be  useful  and  attractive  to 
the  student  seeking  readable  material  on  such 
sub.iects  as  pragmatism,  epistemology,  plu¬ 
ralism,  and  other  psychological  concepts  found 
in  the  writings  of  William  James.” 

Library  J  92:903  F  16  '67  SOW  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Lavinla  Russ 

Book  Week  p6  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  600w 

Horn  Bk  43:90  F  ’67  260w 
“With  the  recent  publication  of  E.  Nesbit’s 
chUdhood  recollections  Long  Ago  When  I  Was 
Young  [BRD  1966],  and  the  revision  by  Mrs. 
Moore  of  the  biography  she  wrote  fw  British 
readers  30  years  ago.  the  record  on  E.  Nesbit 
(Mrs.  Hubert  Bland,  1858-1924)  seems  complete 
in  1966.  Here  is  the  author  of  The  Treasure 
Seekers — natural  bohemian,  active  Fabian, 
hack  poet,  writer  by  necessity,  devoted  wife 
to  a  pompous  philanderer  (she  brought  up  two 
of  hJs  iillegitimate  children  with  her  ovro). 
Despite  Mrs.  Moore’s  self-intrusive  style  (she 
hooks  her  chin  over  the  reader’s  shoulder), 
the  book  is  one  for  all  collections  of  children  s 
literature  and  Victoriana.”  S.  C.  Gross 
Library  J  91:5951  D  1  66  IlOw 
“Charm  like  wit.  cannot  bf,  capsuled,  and 
Mrs.  Moore’s  efforts  to  convey  E.  Nesbit  s 
radiant  looks,  vitality  and  generosity  are  [im- 
availing]  .  .  .  yet  seripta  manent,  -writing  re¬ 
mains,  and  E.  Nesbit’s  book  children  arn  as 
lively  as  their  author  once  was.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Moore  Inserts  far  too  many  full  letters,  quotes 
too  many  tributes  entire,  gives  altogether  too 
many  details  of  trips,  quarrels,  guests,  con¬ 
tracts  and  sales.  But  in  a  definitive  bipgra,phy, 
these  are  pardonable  faults.  Edith  Nesbit  is 
shown  clearly  as  an  astonishing  woman  pas¬ 
sionately  an-ti-feminlst  imorthodoxly  Catholic, 
who  has  a  deserved  place  among  the  greatest 
writers  of  children’s  books.”  Anne  Fremantle 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  8  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  William  Maxwell  _ _ 

New  Yorker  43:156  F  25  ’67  2300w 


“It  cannot  be  said  that  this  life  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  one.  Of  course  we  are  interested  in  .  .  . 
the  foundation  of  the  Fabian  Society,  in  the 
literary  personages  who  thronged  to  the 
Blands’  open-handed  hospitality,  but  still  the 
story  does  not  jell  as  a  whole,  and  least  of  all 
in  presenting  its  heroine  in  the  round.  So  much 
of  her  work  was  trivial,  and  Mrs.  Langley 
Moore  has  not  succeeded  in  preserving  a  proper 
balance  between  this  and  her  masterpieces,  the 
great  children’s  books,  or  in  giving  any  en¬ 
lightening  appreciation  of  these.  More,  the  story 
still  seems  oddly  unfinished.  What.  for 
instance,  became  of  Miss  Hoatson,  the  third 
in  this  peculiar  m^naae  d,  trois.” 

TLS  p91  F  2  ’67  230w 


MOORE,  EDWARD  C.  William  James.  194p 
$3.95  Washington  sq.  press 
191  James,  William  65-2183 

“Taken  out  of  the  context  of  his  whole  work, 
[James's]  essay  on  ‘The  Will  to  Believe’  and 
his  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  have  often  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  considerably  distorted  view  of  his 
philosophy.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to 
help  correct  these  misapprehensions  hy  giving 
appropriate  emphasis  to  the  various  elements 
of  James’s  thought,  so  that  the  more  notorious 
ones  do  not  take  an  undue  share  of  the  spot¬ 
light.  I  have  tried  to  present  these  various 
aspects  in  such  a  way  that  earW  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  problem  an  elementary  analysis 
of  it  is  inade.”  (Pref)  The  discussion  Is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  following  headings:  Religion. 
Psychology,  Pragmatism.  Metaphysics  and 
Epistemology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  brief  and  lucid  book  Is  now  the  best 
introduction  to  William  James’  thought.  Gener¬ 
ally  sharing  James’  point  of  view,  Edward  C. 
Moore  has  not  written  an  orginal  book  but  has 
organized  James’  already  familiar  thought  in 
a  way  that  is  useful.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  especially 
clear  on  James’  reorientation  of  empiricism 
from  the  past  to  the  anticipation  of  future 
experience.  It  is  especially  weak  in  its  Isolation 
of  James  from  the  intellectual  context  within 
which  he  lived.  .  .  .  There  is  also  the  weakness 
of  occasional  and  unwarranted  simplicity.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  the  clarity  and  tenacity  with 
which  Moore  presents  his  organizing  theme  .  .  . 
should  make  this  volume  helpful  to  people  who 
have  no  philosophical  inclination  or  training.” 
Loren  Baritz 

J  Am  Hist  63:840  Mr  ’67  190w 


MOORE,  FRANK,  comp.  The  diary  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1775-1781;  abr,  ed,  and 
with  an  introd,  by  John  Anthony  Scott.  606p 
il  $7.95  Washington  sq.  press 
973.3  U.S. — History — Revolution  66-22119 

A  “literary  record  of- British.  Tory,  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  accounts  of  events  and  opinion 
during  the  American  struggle  for  national  in¬ 
dependence:  from  1775-1781.  First  published  in 
1860,  this  [is  a]  .  .  .  compilation  of  newspaper 
reports,  letters,  broadsides  and  songs.  .  .  ..  Lit 
presents  a]  chronological  account  of  military 
and  diplomatic  maneuvers,  as  well  as  of  dady 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  basic  reference  work  with  a  wealth  of  doc¬ 
umentary  material  for  student  research  papers, 
this  book  should  be  in  every  college  library. 
The  library  which  already  has  the  1876  edition 
will  have  use  for  jjiis  one  too,  for  Scott’s  in¬ 
troduction  puts  Moore  and  his  collection  of 
documents  and  newspaper  commentaries  in 
perspective.  .  .  .  Scott  has  abridged  the  Diary 
to  make  it  manageable  in  one  volume,  but  the 
cuts  have  been  mostly  of  extraneous  material. 
’This  volume’s  principal  disadvantage  as  a  re¬ 
search  tool  was  built  into  the  first  edition— 
the  day-by-day  approach.  Few  readers  will  plow 
through  the  entire  book;  they  will  want  to  pick 
and  choose  what  is  pertinent  for  them.  If 
their  project  is  not  confined  chronologically, 
they  will  have  difficulty  finding  what  they  want. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Scott  did  not  lessen  this 
flaw  with  a  more  extensive  index.” 

Choice  4:968  N  ’67  150w 


“Since  both  sides  turned  out  vast  amounts  of 
propaganda,  the  reader  would  be  wise  to  look 
first  at  a  good  military  history  that  would  help 
him  separate  fact  from  fiction.  There  is  little 
here  on  revolution  aiw  governments,  reforms, 
economics,  or  politics.  For  academic  libraries 
only.”  Jerome  Nadelhaft 

Library  J  92:1831  My  1  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Schobert 

I  ihrarv  .1  .11  ’67  ROw  [YAl 


Reviewed  by  G.  B.  Skillin 

New  Eng  Q  40:622  D  ’67  650w 


“'riiis  new  edition  contains  a  scholarly  in¬ 
troduction  on  the  life  of  Moore.  ...  A  most 
useful  source  of  items,  including  anecdotes 
not  easily  available  elsewhere.”  S.  K.  Padover 
Sat  R  50:30  Ag  19  ’67  550w 


“For  all  the  horror  and  hyperbole,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  American  Revolution  nonetheless 
used  incongruously  rich  and  elegant  rhetoric  to 
describe  (as  one  account  had  it)  ‘those  diffi¬ 
culties  and  obstacles  which  require  the  most 
consummate  fortitude  to  surmount.’  They  all 
tried  to  sound  like  gentlemen,  a  journalistic 
ambition  long  out  of  fashion.” 

Time  89:98  My  26  ’67  290w 


MOORE,  HARRY  T.  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his 
world,  by  Harry  T.  Moore  and  Warren  Rob¬ 
erts.  143p  il  $6.50  Studio 
B  or  92  Lawrence,  David  Herbert — Portraits 

65-16109 

A  pictorial  biography  which  includes  a  com¬ 
mentary  written  by  H.  T.  Moore,  author  of  the 
biography  The  Intelligent  Heart:  The  Story  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence  (BRD  1956)  and  Warren 
Roberts,  author  of  A  Bibliographj’-  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  (BRD  1964).  Index. 


“An  outstanding  picture  book  were  it  not 
cluttered  with  a  trivial,  poorly  written  com¬ 
mentary.  ...  A  very  useful  bibliographical 
note  ends  the  volume.  .  .  .  Critical  insights  into 
Lawrence's  works  are  few  and  wafer-thin. 
Fortunately,  Moore  and  Roberts  .  .  .  have  pro¬ 
vided  marginal  glosses  which  provide  some  light 
through  their  swampy  prose.” 

Choice  4:164  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
“This  volume  is  more  interesting  as  a  collec- 
tion  of  pictures  (160  of  them)  than  as  a  study 
of  Lawrence’s  life  and  art.  The  value  of  the 
text  .  .  .  lies  in  the  economy  vrtth  which  the 
pictures  are  shown  to  illustrate  the  novels. 
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Especially  useful  are  the  photographs  Illustrative 
of  Lawrence’s  England,  with  the  cottages, 
ponds,  and  pathways  of  the  early  novels.  Also 
of  Interest  are  two  of  Lawrence’s  paintings 
and  several  portraits  of  hhn.  This  comprehen¬ 
sive  collection  of  pictures  accurately  reflects 
the  vitality  and  variety  of  a  great  life.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxi  winter  ’67  120w 


MOORE,  HARRY  T.  Twentieth-century  French 
literature  to  World  War  II  [and]  Twentieth- 
century  French  literature  since  World  War  II. 
214:182p  ea  $4.95  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 
840.9  French  literature — Histoiy  and  crit¬ 
icism  66-11152 

This  two  volume  survey  “deals  with  tliree 
principal  genres:  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama. 
.  .  .  [The]  historical,  political,  social,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  background  of  .  .  .  the  major  French 
authors  are  discussed  .  .  .  without  neglecting 
the  minor  ones.  ...  In  addition  to  existen- 
tlalisme,  other  literary  movements  such  as  sym- 
bolisme,  surrealisme,  and  dadaisme  are  exam¬ 
ined.  .  .  Volume  II  deals  with  French  litera¬ 
ture  since  the  Second  World  War  .  .  .  Such 
writers  as  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Albert  Camus, 
whose  works  lie  in  both  periods,  are  dealt  with 
In  both  books.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Each  volume 
is  separately  indexed. 


“The  two  volumes  of  this  work  have  all  the 
defects  and  none  of  the  merits  of  a  ‘literary 
survey.’  .  .  .  The  work  is  filled  with  errors  of 
fact.  ...  It  Is  poorly  written  and  clumsily  or¬ 
ganized.  .  .  Valueless  even  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  contemporary  French  fiction, 
theater,  and  poetry.” 

Choice  4:426  Je  ’67  70w 
“[These]  two  volumes  pack  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion,  even  though  a  depressing  amount  of  it  is 
in  the  form  of  plot-summaries  of  novels  and 
plays.  Poetry,  not  lending  itself  to  this  treat¬ 
ment,  is  dealt  with  by  means  of  specimen  ex¬ 
tracts  in  English  translation.  .  .  .  But  Mr  Moore 
has  been  all  too  indulgent  with  the  also-rans, 
and  there  are  chapters  of  sheer  clutter.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  occasionally  lapses  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  archness.  The  .  .  .  Mdmoires  d’une  Jeune 
Fille  Rang6e  are  referred  to  as  ‘frank,  female, 
and  French’:  the  love-affair  in  Yves  Berger’s  Le 
Sud  is  ‘described  with  Gallic  carefulness’.  .  .  . 
This  is  certainly  one  way  of  enlisting  readers 
for  the  products  of  the  Paris  publishing-houses, 
but  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  kept  to 
the  method  of  the  intelligent  expos4  which  Mr 
Moore  can  manage  rather  well.”  John  Hem- 
mings 

New  Statesman  73:589  Ap  28  ’67  320w 
“This  unusually  complete  appraisal  of  the 
French  literary  scene  since  1900  is  a  remarkably 
successful  combination  of  textual  analysis  and 
historical  synthesis.  The  scope  and  clarity  of 
presentation  of  both  volumes  make  them  the 
most  valuable  reference  work  available  in  Eng¬ 
lish  on  twentieth-century  French  literature. 
Professor  Moore’s  approach  will  satisfy  both 
the  specialist  and  the  general  reader;  his  ac¬ 
counts  are  as  reliable  as  they  are  readable.  The 
fact  that  he  is  an  able  narrator  and  a  skillful 
analyst  is  particulgjly  fortunate  for  the  un¬ 
initiated  reader.  .  .  .  Especially  noteworthy 

for  their  precision  and  perception  are  Mr. 
Moore’s  analyses  of  Proust,  Gide,  Mauriac, 
Remains.  Camus,  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Butor, 
Robbe-^(Jrlllet,  Genet,  and  Ionesco.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxvii  winter  ’67  160w 


MOORE,  HARRY  T.  Twentieth-century  German 
literature.  224p  $5.95  Basic  bks. 

830.9  German  literature — History  and  critic¬ 
ism  67-16887 

The  author  of  Twentieth-Century  French  Lit¬ 
erature  (BRD  1967)  offers  a  “critical  history  of 
the  literature  of  the  two  Germanys,  Austria, 
and  the  German-speaking  parts  of  Switzerland 
from  the  beginning  of  our  century  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  1960’s.  .  .  .  [He  also  discusses]  literature 
under  the  Nazis,  the  recent  West  German 
theater,  the  newer  Swiss  and  Austrian  novel 
.  .  .  [and]  the  satirists  of  ‘Group  47’:  Boll, 
Johnson,  and  Grass.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  book  presents  a  paradox:  the  reader 
who  does  not  know  German  and  has  only  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  recent  German  liter¬ 
ature  will  find  it  a  handy  survey.  The  English 
translations  of  all  titles,  the  plot  summaries  of 
major  dramas  and  novels,  and  the  background 
information  on  the  most  contemporary  authors 
and  their  works,  especially  the  dramas^  all  en¬ 
hance  its  value.  The  serious  student  of 'German 
literature,  however,  finds  much  to  question. 

.  .  To  mention  only  a  few  points:  despite 


Moore’s  explanation,  his  use  of  the  word  ‘Ger¬ 
manic’  seems  questionable,  if  not  incorrect; 
third  and  fourth-rate  authors  and  their  works 
are  included  while  Nossack,  Lenz,  and  Andersch 
are  not;  the  Horspiel  and  En^ahlung  are  vir¬ 
tually  ignored;  the  discussions  and  judgments 
of  the  more  recent  dramas  seem  based  on  the 
English-speaking  production  and  edition;  final¬ 
ly,  Moore  frequently  indulges  in  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralizations,  which  facts  do  not  support.” 

Choice  4:840  O  ’67  190w 

“This  survey  of  German  literature  from  1900 
to  the  present  is  a  poorly  organized,  superficial 
conglomeration  of  names,  dates,  titles,  and  con¬ 
tent  summaries.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Moore’s]  chronolog¬ 
ical  treatment,  which  is  interspersed  with  dis¬ 
cussions  of  literary  genres,  follows  the  various 
periods  of  political  history  and,  therefore,  fails 
to  consider  stylistic  trends.  .  .  .  The  closer  [he] 
comes  to  the  present,  the  more  his  attempt  to 
be  all  embracing  leads  him  to  meaningless  cata¬ 
logs.  Regrettably,  a  large  amount  of  work  and 
diligence  did  not  yield  a  satisfactory  result.” 
Edith  Lenel 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  170w 

New  Yorker  43:224  O  21  ’67  70w 


MOORE,  HENRY.  Henry  Moore  on  sculpture: 
a  collection  of  the  sculptor’s  writings  and 
spoken  words:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Philip 
James.  293p  il  col  il  $20  Viking 
730  Sculpture  66-20426 

“Collected  here  are  the  writings  and  utter¬ 
ances — broadcasts  and  interviews — made  over  a 
period  of  some  30  years  by  the  sculptor.  .  .  . 
In  putting  them  together,  [the  editor]  has 
classified  them  into  four  groups:  ‘Biographi¬ 
cal,’  ‘On  Sculpture,’  ‘Periods  of  Art  and  In¬ 
dividual  Artists,’  and  ‘Individual  Works  by 
Henry  Moore.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Andreae 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  17  ’67 

650w 

“Mr  Moore  discusses  not  only  his  own  art, 
but  that  of  some  of  the  artists  whose  works 
have  influenced  him,  and  the  illustrations,  too, 
which  are  excellent,  include  other  works  as  well 
as  his  own.  One  may  not  want  to  pore  over 
every  word,  but  there  is  much  to  enjoy.” 
Economist  221:1401  I)  31  ’66  iSOw 
“The  sculptor’s  training  and  the  influences 
on  his  work,  the  qualities  he  seeks  In  his  own 
expression  and  finds  in  the  works  of  others, 
as  well  as  the  materials  and  methods  he  em¬ 
ploys,  are  well  brought  out  by  .  .  .  editorial 
grouping.  Moore’s  work  is  monumental  in  scale, 
archetypal  in  form  The  comprehension  of  these 
qualities  has  never  been  more  effectively  pre¬ 
sented  than  in  his  own  words.  The  illustrations, 
many  being  Moore’s  own  photographs  of  his 
work,  are  excellent  and  always  to  the  point. 
The  work  is  highly  recommended  for  all  li¬ 
braries  with  comprehensive  collections  in  mod¬ 
ern  art.”  M.  E.  Landgren 

Library  J  91:4643  O  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:846  D  2  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  23  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  50:38  N  25  ’67  560w 
“[This]  is  a  splendid  and  glossy  volume, 
abundantly  illustrated,  in  which,  so  it  would 
seem,  every  written  statement  and  every  spoken 
word  of  the  master  has  been  reverently  col¬ 
lected:  it  Is  interesting  to  observe  how  thor¬ 
oughly  [Donald]  Hall  [in  Henry  Moore:  The 
Life  and  Work  of  a  Great  Sculptor,  BRD  1966] 
has  used  the  same  material.  .  .  .  Moore  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  sensible  man,  he 
expresses  himself  in  a  clear,  unpretentious  way 
and  he  has  a  good  deal  to  express.  ’There  is 
much  that  is  pleasing,  little  that  is  surprising 
In  his  matter.” 

TLS  pioeo  N  24  ’66  280w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxvi  autumn  ’67  90w 


MOORE,  HENRY.  Henry  Moore:  sculpture  and 
drawings:  ed.  by  Alan  Bowness;  with  an 
Introd.  by  Herbert  Read:  v3.  Sculpture.  1955- 
64.  32p  col  il  pi  $15  Wittenbom 
731  Sculpture,  English.  Bronzes  (65-28958) 
“The  third  volume  of  the  complete  and  de¬ 
finitive  oeuvre  catalog  of  Henry  Moore  (volume 
1  in  its  4th  edition  covering  1921-48,  and  vol¬ 
ume  2  covering  1949-54)  is  limited  to  sculpture 
and  excludes  drawings.  ...  A  brief  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Sir  Herbert  Read  precedes  a  blograph- 
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MOORE,  HENRY — Continued 
ical  summary,  a  list  of  exhibitions  and  of 
public  collections  owning  his  sculptures,  and 
a  comprehensive  bibliography.  All  sculptures 
listed  in  the  catalog  are  reproduced.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J ) 


Book  Week  p6  D  12  '66  lOw 
"Nearly  all  the  photographs  in  [this  book] 
were  taken  by  Moore.  .  .  .  The  plates  of  de¬ 
tails  (often  from  several  viewpoints)  of  such 
pieces  as  the  bronze  falling  warrior  and  the 
marble  Unesco  reclining  figures  are  very  im¬ 
pressive." 

Economist  217:1101  D  4  ’65  lOOw 


"Moore’s  work  is  centered  on  the  human, 
primarily  the  feminine,  figure  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  ‘simplified’  or  ‘abstracted’  form,  in 
Jungian  terminology  the  ‘archetype.’  Read  em¬ 
phasizes  the  sense  of  form  which  distinguishes 
Moore’s  work  from  dream  images.  This  hand¬ 
some  volume  is  essential  in  evaluating  the 
work  of  Moore.  .  .  .  For  all  libraries  (Including 
research  libraries)  with  patrons  concerned 
with  modern  art.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  90:5258  D  1  ’65  190w 


“A  part  of  the  Interest  of  [this  book]  derives 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  photographs 
were  made  by  the  sculptor  himself,  or  were 
made  under  his  supervision:  we  see  Henry 
Moore  as  he  wants  us  to  see  him.  This  is 
profoundly  interesting.  .  .  .  Moore  expresses  an 
opinion  concerning  art  education  which  i.s,  in 
the  best  and  truest  sense,  academic,  declaring 
that:  ...  A  moderate  ability  to  ‘draw’  will 
pass  muster  in  a  landscape  or  a  tree,  but  even 
the  untrained  eye  is  more  critical  of  the  hu¬ 
man  figure — because  it  is  ourselves.  In  this 
last  phrase  he  goes  far  towards  explaining  the 
high  emotional  temperature  of  his  style.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  Introduction 
to  the  third  volume,  that  Sir  Herbert  Read  is 
not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  Moore’s  later  work.  .  .  .  The  pictures 
are  abundant,  beautiful,  well  reproduced  and 
very  well  chosen.” 

TLS  p631  JI  29  '65  650w 


MOORE,  JOHN  PRESTON.  The  cahlldo  in  Peru 
under  the  Bourbons:  a  study  in  the  decline 
and  resurgence  of  local  government  in  the 
Audiencia  of  Lima,  1700-1824.  275p  $10  Duke 
univ.  press 

352  Municipal  government — Peru.  Peru — 
History  66-22590 


"The  author,  who  has  already  published  [an 
earlier  study.  The  Cabildo  in  Peru  Under  the 
Hapsburgs],  now  continues  the  story  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  eve 
of  independence.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  drawn 
from  a  number  of  archives  in  Spain  and  Peru 
and  .  .  .  published  material,  he  studies  the  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  role  of  the  Cabildo,  its  finan¬ 
ces,  political  functions,  relations  with  imperial 
officials,  and  response  to  the  post-180S  liberal 
regime  in  Spain.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


"On  most  of  these  topics  the  author  provides 
original  material,  at  least  for  the  cabildo  of 
Lima.  .  .  .  [But  his]  narrative  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  successful:  nor  is  it  always  matched  by 
quality  of  analysis.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  ‘The 
Impact  of  Spanish  Liberalism’  is  the  weakest 
in  the  book,  for  impact  is  precisely  what  it 
fails  to  examine:  there  Is  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  but  little  evi¬ 
dence  on  its  actual  application  in  Peru.  These 
criticisms,  however,  do  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  is  a  work  of  scholarship 
that  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Institutional, 
and  to  some  extent  the  social,  history  of  the 
Spanish  Empire.”  John  Lynch 

Am  Hist  R  73:263  O  ’67  450w 
"Undergraduates  may  not  appreciate  Moore’s 
detailed  work,  but  it  is  a  valuable  contribu- 

Choice  4:468  Je  '67  130w 


MOORE.  LAMONT.  The  sculptured  Image:  the 
art  of  sculpture  as  seen  in  monuments  to 
gods.  men.  and  ideas.  lOOp  11  $2.65  Watts.  F. 
730.9  Sculpture — History — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-17511 

"The  Director  of  Yale’s  Art  Gallei’y  presents 
famous  monuments  such  as  the  great  sphinx 
at  Giza  in  Egypt,  tomb  sculptures  from  many 
countries.  Statue  of  Liberty,  Arc  de  Trlomphe, 
some  of  Rodin’s  works,  and  various  war  memo¬ 
rials  that  ‘remain  where  they  were  erected.'  .  . 


Artists  from  the  ancient  to  the  contemporary 
are  represented  by  photographs  and  by  short 
discussions.  [Index.]  Grades  six  to  nine.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Andreae 

Cbrlstian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N 
'67  140w 
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“For  the  novice  viewer.  .  .  .  Mr.  M9ore  gives 
the  young  reader  some  insight  into  ideas,  art 
values,  and  effects  possible  with  different  ma¬ 
terials.  A  unique  little  handbook  useful  to  a 
wide  age  group.  In  a  book  of  such  low  cost  the 
photographic  plates  are  of  necessity  only  fair 
in  quality.”  Marjorie  Stephenson 

Library  J  92:3866  O  15  ‘67  150w 


“This  is  a  quite  good  introduction  to  sculp¬ 
ture  since,  in  a  lucid  discussion  of  artistic  de¬ 
tails  and  technical  achievements,  it  considers  a 

variety  of  material . A  book  about  beauty 

and  creativity  rather  than  an  explanation  of 
methods  and  tools;  its  geographical  scope  is 
broad,  and  the  examples  range  from  the  Sphinx 
to  Henry  Moore.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:49  S  16  ‘67  90w 


MOORE,  LILIAN.  I  feel  the  same  way;  11.  by 
Robert  Quackenbush.  unp  $3.25  Atheneum 
pubs. 

811  67-18989 

These  poems  speak  of  "the  familiar  things 
of  childhood,  the  reactions  to  times  of  day  and 
the  weather,  to  color,  and  to  the  emotions 
and  moods  evoked  by  small  events.  .  .  .  Ages 
four  to  seven.”  (Sat  R) 


"Here  are  no  elves,  no  exotica,  no  attempt 
at  clever  rhyming  or  would-be  humor.  Instead, 
there  are  direct  evocations  of  the  poet’s  own 
feelings  about  such  elementary  subjects  as  wind, 
fog,  .  .  .  waking  up  in  the  morning — subjects 
that  have  been  done  to  death  and  yet  are  al¬ 
ways  accessible  to  a  fresh  start  when  the  poet 
does  not  look  down  upon  the  child,  but  stays 
on  his  own  grownup  level  and  simply  looks  at 
things  afresh.  .  .  .  Miss  Moore  achieves  this 
artful  effect  in  almost  every  poem  in  this  small 
collection.”  Eve  Merriam 

Book  World  plO  D  24  ’67  120w 
Horn  Bk  43:587  O  '67  70w 
“Many  of  the  poems  have  the  flavor  of 
haiku  and  capture  the  very  essence  of  ex¬ 
perience.  .  .  .  Robert  Quackenbush’ s  superb 
illustrations  give  warm  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tail  and  beauty  of  city,  countryside,  and  shore. 
Excellent  language  arts  material,  especially 
for  the  urban  child,  the  poems  and  illustra¬ 
tions  emphasize  the  importance  of  looking 
beyond  the  drabness  of  one’s  surroundings  to 
discover  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  that 
beauty  is  where  you  find  it.”  Barbara  Gibson 
Library  J  92:3179  S  15  '67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  6  '67  30w 
"The  writing  is  succinct  and  perceptive,  more 
effective  in  the  capturing  of  an  evanescent 
moment  than  In  the  use  of  imagery.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:40  N  11  '67  60w 


MOORE,  MARIAN.  The  United  Kingdom:  a  new 
Britain.  224p  11  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $J31  Nelson 
914.2  Great  Britain — Juvenile  literature 

66-9813 

This  book  Is  a  study  of  the  people  of  Britain 
and  of  their  "culture,  economy,  government 
and  other  aspects  of  modern  civilization.  [Chro¬ 
nology.  Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to 
ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  '67  40w 
"Attractive  in  appearance,  well  produced, 
and,  like  others  in  this  series,  a  mixture  of  fac¬ 
tual  information  and  human-interest  anecdotes. 
Essentially  an  overview  of  post-war  life  in 
Britain,  this  is  prefaced  by  a  very  hasty  .  .  . 
history  of  the  component  countries.  The  author 
is  too  blandly  approving  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  at  home  and  abroad  and  her  book  la 
marred  by  a  dull  style.  Otherwise,  it  is  well 
balanced  and  ...  is  written  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  viewpoint.”  Bettv  Henderson 

Library  J  92:896  F  15  '67  lOOw 
"Contains  unusual  photographs.  .  .  .  Written 
in  an  informal  and  inviting  style,  [this]  book 
gives  revealing  insights  into  the  geography, 
history,  politics,  religion,  culture,  and  daily 
life  of  the  [British  nation].” 

Social  Studies  58:136  Mr  '67  70w 
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MOORE,  MARIANNE.  The  complete  poems  of 
Marianne  Moore.  305p  $8.60  Macmillan  (N  T) ; 
Viking 

811  67-26082 

“All  the  poems  [Miss  Moore]  is  willing  to 
preserve  .  .  .  are  assembled  in  this  book:  it 
Includes  the  1951  Collected  Poems  (which 
gathered  together  Selected  Poems, '  1935;  What 
Are  Years  [BRD  1941] ;  Nevertheless  [BRD 
1944] ;  and  newer  poetry)  as  well  as  Like  a 
Bulwark  IBRD  1956]:  (D  to  Be  a  Dragon  (BRD 
I960]:  Tell  Me,  Tell  Me  [BRD  1966];  and  four 
poems  hitherto  uncollected,  along  with  her 
.  .  .  notes.  For  this  volume  Miss  Moore  has 
made  several  changes,  omitting  only  one  poem 
and  restoring  one  that  was  not  In  (Collected 
Poems.  [The  volume  includes  samples  of  Miss 
Moore’s]  translation  of  The  Fables  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  titles  and 
opening  lines. 


Christian  Century  84:1466  N  15  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  16  ’67 
370w 

“Within  the  framework  of  Miss  Moore’s 
cryptic  restraint  there  is  a  will  to  teach  that 
would  seem  didactic  in  less  skilled  hands.  Her 
notes  attest  the  wide  and  varied  reading,  grist 
for  her  observations;  she  states  these  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  language  which  makes  her  a  unique 
voice  among  American  poets.  For  high  school, 
public,  and  academic  libraries.”  Jerome  Cush¬ 
man 

Library  J  92:3647  O  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  19:1432  D  26  ’67  600w 


“[The  poet’s]  work  will,  I  think,  continue  to 
be  read  as  poetry  when  much  of  the  major 
poetry  of  our  time  has  become  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature.  .  .  .  When  we  examine 

any  of  the  poems  that  comprise  the  Moore 
canon — poems  like  ‘The  Steeple- Jack,’  ‘The 
Fish,’  ‘Novices,’  ‘Marriage,’  ‘The  Monkeys,’ 
‘Bowls,’  ‘In  the  Days  of  Prismatic  Color’ — ^we 
are  brought  up  against  a  mastery  which  defies 
attempts  to  analyze  it,  an  intelligence  which 
plavs  just  beyond  our  reach.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
is  in  her  translations  of  La  Fontaine,  which  I 
confess  I  prefer  to  the  originals,  that  one  sees 
most  clearly  her  gift  for  language -making. 

.  .  .  [Marianne  Moore]  has  set  about  poetry 
with  all  the  tools  at  her  disposal  .  .  .  and  a 
mastery  of  form  th.at  outpaces  the  most  de¬ 
voted  reader.”  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  N  26  ’67  2050w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Hoffman 

Reporter  37:42  D  28  ’67  llSOw 


MOORE,  PATRICK.  Exploring  other  planets, 
by  Patrick  Moore  and  Henry  Brinton;  il.  by 
Cyril  Deakins.  96p  $3.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

523.4  Planets — Juvenile  literature  66-10494 
.A  discussion  of  “the  solar  system  with  men¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  findings  of  space  probes 
and  radio  astronomy  and  of  the  possibility  of 
a  few  projects  for  science  fairs.”  (Natur  Hist) 
Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“There  is  no  new  material  here  for  children. 
The  line  drawings  throughout,  for  the  most 
part,  are  helpful.  .  ,  .  [However]  some  sections 
read  as  though  they  were  written  10  years  ago. 
.  ...  It  is  inexcusable  to  make  misstatements 
ot  facts  a  year  and  more  old  in  a  book  bearing 
a  current  copyright.”  F.  M.  Braifiey 

Library  J  92:2457  Je  15  ’67  170w 
‘"This  is  a  1967  American  edition  of  a  1965 
British  publication.  ...  It  is  curious  that  the 
1967  printing  was  not  used  as  an  occasion  to 
update  information  about  the  rotations  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus.  ...  I  get  the  impression  that 
this  book  was  ‘cranked  out.’  There  are  other 
and  better  books  about  the  planets.  'This  one 
does  not  have  enough  recent  information  to 
make  it  necessary  in  one’s  collection,  but  if 
you  have  no  other,  it  will  not  cause  much  dam¬ 
age.”  K.  L.  Franklin 

Natur  Hist  76:66  N  ’67  230w 


MOORE,  PATRICK.  The  new  look  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  125o  il  $3.95  Norton 

523.1  Universe  66-18093 

A  “review  of  some  of  the  astronomical 
achievements  of  the  past  20  years,  with  a 
chronological  arrangement  at  tbe  end  of  the 
book  listing  the  major  discoveries.”  (Library 
J)  Chronology.  Index 


Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  25  '07  20w 
Reviewed  by  Norbert  Bernstein 

Library  J  92:1022  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
“Moore,  the  director  of  the  Armagh  Plane¬ 
tarium,  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  author  of  the  Amateur  Astronomer’s  Li¬ 
brary  series,  has  written  a  charming,  accurate, 
and  very  informative  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  co.smological  speculation.  As  he  points 
out,  during  the  la.st  decade  or  so,  astronomy 
has  been  almost  completely  revolutionized. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  consequently  skeptical  about  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  present  cosmological 
theories.  .  .  .  There  is  a  light  tone  of  irony  in 
his  writing  and  a  tonic  dose  of  Irish  wit.” 

New  Yorker  43:194  Mr  11  ’67  170w 


MOORE,  MARIANNE.  Tell  me,  tell  me:  granite, 
steel,  and  other  topics.  57p  $3.95  Viking 
811  66-23820 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  'William  Rockett 

Canadian  Forum  47:69  Je  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:984  N  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Hochman 

Nation  204:602  My  8  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

ISi  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  Ja  12  ’67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:697  Je  ’67  430w 


MOORE,  MATILDA.  R.  auth.  The  savor  of 
the  sea.  See  Morris.  D. 


MOORE,  PATRICK.  Exploring  maps,  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Moore  and  Henry  Brinton:  il.  by  Cyril 
Deakins.  95p  maps  $3.50  Hawthorn  bks. 

526.8  Maps — Juvenile  literature.  Map  draw¬ 
ing — Juvenile  literature  66-10493 

This  book  discusses  “early  map  makers,  and 
techniques  used  by  explorers,  .  .  .  .globes  and 
various  types  of  projections,  as  well  as  .  .  . 
making  your  own  maps,  and  .  .  .  maps  of  the 
future.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:610  (!)  ’67  70w 
“A  good  basic  Introduction  to  maps  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  helpful  explanations  relating  basic  con¬ 
cepts  to  more  familiar  subjects  and  through 
suggested  experiments  using  common  materi- 

als.”  Lols^EwaWj  92:3853  O  15  ’67  80w 


MOORE,  ROBIN.  The  country  team;  a  novel. 

408p  $5.95  Crown 

66-26198 

The  novel  is  set  in  the  small  but  strategic 
mythical  Asian  countrj’’  of  Mituyan  which  is 
feeling  the  pres.sures  of  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  counters  by  setting 
up  a  country  team  which  consists  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador,  a  general  in  charge  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  mission,  a  man  who  heads  the  distribution 
of  material  aid,  an  information  chief,  and  a 
representative  from  the  CIA.  These  five  men 
are  supposed  to  work  together  and  send  back 
reports  in  common.  The  situation  is  so  bad 
that  the  CIA  man  decides  to  take  over.  He  en¬ 
lists  the  aid  of  Mike  Forrester,  an  American 
adventurer  who  owns  a  rubber  plantation  in 
the  country. 


“Filled  with  sex,  exquisite  forms  of  torture, 
brutality,  initiation  into  primitive  tribal  rites, 
ambushes,  intrigues,  counter-intrigues  and  bat¬ 
tles.  If  a  reader  likes  this  sort  of  thing,  then 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  will  like.  Behind 
this  bloody  fagade,  Moore  proposes  to  tell  a 
more  serious  story:  How  the  United  States 
tries  to  help  a  country  threatened  with  a  Mao- 
tvpe  of  communism.  .  .  .  Obviously,  ‘The  Coun¬ 
try  Team’  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  ‘Ugly  Amer¬ 
ican’  [by  W.  J.  Lederer  and  E.  L.  Burdick,  BRD 
1958,  1959]  and  ‘The  Ambassador’  [by  M.  L. 
West.  BRD  1965].  Though  many  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  are  credible,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  an 
American  ambassador  and  a  general  as  inept  as 
are  the  characters  in  this  novel.”  W.  H. 
Schweder 

Best  Sell  27:66  My  1  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  6  ’67 
410w 


Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1511  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
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MOORE,  ROBIN — Continued 

“Forget  the  disclaimers:  .  .  .  this  is  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  version  of  the  events  leadmff  to  the 
ouster  and  murder  of  President  Diem  and  his 
brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  .  the  heroes  (^^d 
doiie-hty  and  valiant  heroes  they  are)  are  the 
dedicated  men  of  the  Special  Forces  contm- 
gents  in  Mituyan  and  their  CIA  (spook)  allies. 
Their  adventures  .  .  .  make  rousins^  reading-— 
the  kind  of  stuff  the  best  adventure  tales  have 
been  made  of  since  the  days  of  Homer.  A  -word 
of  caution:  some  of  the  torture  and  atrocity 
scenes  are  rough,  not  for  the  queasy.  P .  D. 

Buckley  ^  27  -67  350w 

“Mr.  Moore  thinks  and  -writes  in  raw  black 
and  white  and  yellow.  ....  This  new  semi¬ 
fiction  has  everything-  going  but  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  that  pervades  the  most  serious  nonfiction 
about  Vietnam:  a  moral  sense.  ‘The  Country 
Team’  is  worth  reading — for  a.ll  the  wro.ng 
reasons — because  its  ideas  go  against  the  grain. 
It  is  a  brutalizing  story  that  says  force  and 
violence,  terror  and  atrocity  are  the  name  of 
the  game,  .  .  .  and,  in  effect,  conforms  to  Mao  s 
dictum  that  political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moore’s  solution  for 
keeping  the  insurgency  under  control  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  regime  in  his  mythical  country 
is  (a)  escalate  with  more  U.S.  troops  and  (b) 
bring  back  the  lecherous  king.  This  bene-vo- 
lent  despot  ...  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
character  in  the  book.  fThis]  is  a  tract  dis¬ 
guised  as  fiction.  And  the  tract  itseli  is  over- 
long  and  naive.’’  Herbert  Mitgang 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  My  21  ’67  650w 


MOORE,  RUTH.  Niels  Bohr;  the  man,  his  sci¬ 
ence,  &  the  world  they  changed:  with  draw¬ 
ing's  by  Sue  Richert  Juien.  43fe  pi  $6.95  Knopf 


B  or  92  Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David.  Atomic 
bomb  66-l'7969 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  O.  B.  Anderson 

Am  Hist  R  72:1003  Ap 


’67  400w 


Choice  4:451  Je  ’67  120w 

Previewed  by  H.  I.  Sharlin 

J  Am  Hist  54:193  Je  ’67  470w 

Library  J  92:358  Ja  15  '67  70w 

Reviewed  by  Maurice  Richardson 

New  Statesman  74:816  D  8  ’67  420w 


Reviewed  by  Victor  Weisskopf 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:30  Ap  20  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Aage  Petersen 

Science  155:549  F  3  ’67  650w 


Reviewed  by  O.  R.  Frisch 

Scl  Am  216:145  Je  ’67  1700w 

TLS  p936  O  5  ’67  600w 


MOORE,  VARDINE,  Pre-school  story  hour. 

123p  $3.50  Scarecrow 

372.21  Storytelling  66-13737 

“A  how-to-do-it  book  for  a  ‘storytelling’ 
session  with  pre-nursei-y  schoolers.”  ((Ihoice) 
List  of  books  and  of  recordings  to  be  used  by 
the  storyteller  are  appended.  Chapter  bib¬ 
liographies. 


MOOREHEAD,  ALAN.  The  march  to  ’Tunis; 
the  Noi-th  African  war,  1940-1943:  with  a 
foreword  by  Viscount  ^  .Montgomery;  fore¬ 
word  to  the  1st  ed.  by  Viscount  Wavell  [Eng 
title:  African  trilogi'l.  [reissue]  3  pts  in  1 
692p  pi  maps  $8.50  Harper 

940.542  World  War,  1939-1946— Personal  nar¬ 
ratives.  World  War,  1939-1945--Africa, 
North  67-11329 

The  three  books  combined  in  this  tnlogy 
are  Mediterranean  Front  (BRD  1942),  Don  t 
Blame  the  Generals  [English  title:  A  Te^  rf 
Battle]  and  The  End  in  Africa  (both  BRD 
1943)  This  book  describes  the  war  in  the  des¬ 
ert  which  “began  in  mid-1940  as  a  colonial 
extension  of  the  war  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  ac¬ 
count  of  these  events,  .  .  .  .with  some  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  liberation  of  Ethiopia,  the  .  .  .  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Greece,  .  .  .  the  Allied  occupation 
of  Elyria,  and  the  German  airborne  conquest  of 
Crete,  fills  the  first  volume.  .  .  .  The  second 
volume  covers  the  war’s  second  year  .  .  . 
[which]  was  a  year  of  British  reverses.  .  .  . 
[The  third  volume  describes  events]  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  battle  for  Tunisia  and  .  .  de¬ 
feat  for  the  Axis  in  Africa.  ’  (Book  Week)  An 
abbreviated  version  entitled  The  Desert  War 
was  published  in  Canada,  1966.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  67  50w 


“In  the  perspective  of  two  decades  these 
three  books  relating  the  desert  war  and  how 
Mr.  Moorehead  covered  it  have,  if  anything, 
gained  in  impact.  Maybe  the  seesaw  battles 
over  the  bleak  western  desert  were  not  much  of 
a  war,  but  for  the  young  reporter  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express  they  set  a  human  drama  of 
excitement  and  revelation,  an  occasion  to 
live  and  learn  at  high  tension,  a  subject  on 
which  to  expand  his  exuberant  taients  as  ob¬ 
server  and  writer.  .  .  .  To  any  who  suppose 
that  journalism  must  belong  only  to  its  day  of 
issue,  this  is  triumphant  rebuttal  .  .  captured 
.  .  .  in  vigorous  prose.”  Gordon  Harrison 
Book  Week  p5  Ap  2  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:461  Je  ’67  70w 


“Historians  will  discuss  the  fine  points  of 
strategy  and  evaluate  the  generals  on  both 
sides,  but  the  reader  will  just  enjoy  this  fast 
paced  narrative  that  gives  the  excitement  and 
the  danger,  the  political  give  and  take,  and 
great  amounts  of  detail  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  whole  picture.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moore¬ 
head  demonstrated  early  his  great  ability.  He 
has  changed  nothing  in  this  compilation — and 
we  are  fortunate  for  this.  The  reporting  style 
which  makes  this  book  such  good  reading 
would  have  been  lost.  It  is  recommended  to 
all  libraries.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  92:1928  My  15  '67  210w 


“Here  are  all  the  prejudices,  excuses,  mis¬ 
understandings  and  misrepresentations  which 
were  current  at  the  time  .  .  .  ‘The  Tear  of 
Wavell’  is  undoubtedly  the  best  part  of  th® 
trilogy,  largely  because  Moorehead  himself  was 
at  the  front  in  most  of  the  major  actions.  .  .  . 
The  final  chapter  of  [the]  second  book  is  one 
of  the  best  catalogues  of  the  excuses  given  at 
the  time  for  our  failures.  .  .  .  Like  so  many 
others,  [the  author]  was  tired  of  the  desert 
war.  .  .  .  The  last  book  is  therefore  disjointed 
and  scrappy.  Life  is  in  fact  what  goes  on 
around  Moorehead,  who  is  intensely  curious 
and  restless.  His  great  virtue  is  that  he  sees 
all  sides  of  the  question,  is  seldom  unfair  and 
always  ready  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due — 
and  often  where  it  is  not.”  Michael  Carver 

New  Statesman  70:612  O  22  ’65  500w 


TLS  pll91  D  23  '66  40w 


“More  about  how  to  schedule,  to  control, 
and  to  meet  emergencies  than  about  the  art  of 
storytelling.  .  .  .  Evidences  of  careless  editing 
weaken  reliability.” 

Choice  4:74  Mr  ’67  90w 

“We  know  of  nothing  in  library  literature 
that  covers  the  subject  as  extensively  as  Miss 
Moore’s,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  work 
available  apart  from  pamphlets.  Judging  from 
extensive  footnotes,  it  is  a  well  researched 
and  documented  one.  but  the  impression  of 
authoritativeness  is  diminished  by  the  poor  edit¬ 
ing  and  inexpensive  format,  awkward  and  re¬ 
petitive  passages,  misspellings,  and  typogra¬ 
phical  errors.  The  work  is  useful  for  beginners 
particularly  nonprofessional  workers  with  voung 
children,  but  the  experienced  children’s  librar¬ 
ian  or  nursery  school  teacher  will  probably 
already  have  developed  his  own  repei-tolre  of 
program  materials  for  three  to  five-year- olds  ” 
J.  W.  St.  Clair 

Library  J  91:6180  D  15  ’66  190w 


MOOREHEAD,  ALAN.  No  room  in  the  ark; 
abrid.ged  by  Lucy  Moorehead.  166p  il  $3.96; 
lib  bdg  $3.79  Harper 

691.96  Zoology — Africa — Juvenile  literature. 
Africa — Description  and  travel — Juvenile 

literature.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — 
Juvenile  literature  67-1283 

“This  is  a  junior  edition  of  Mr.  Moorehead’s 
.  .  .  account  of  his  travels  through  Africa  and 
of  the  big  game  he  saw.”  (TLS)  “Grades  nine 
to  eleven.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  9  ’67  60w 
“Mr.  Moorehead’s  book  [BRD  1960]  has  gained 
from  the  textual  trimming  of  this  new  edition 
but  has  lost  a  ^number  of  vivid  color  and  black- 
and-white  prints.  Those  which  remain  do, 
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like  the  text,  characterize  and  personalize  wild 
animals  vividly  and  perceptively.  The  author’s 
safaris  give  a  colorful  picture  of  Africa’s  peo¬ 
ple  and  wildlife,  although  it  is  largely  the  Africa 
of  25  or  30  years  ago.  Young  travelers  or  ani¬ 
mal  lovers  will  be  the  most  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence.”  L.  M.  Spain 

Library  J  92:899  F  15  ’G7  80w 
‘‘Like  many  of  the  best  writers,, tMoorehead’s] 
is  a  simple,  economical,  thoughtful  style,  ideal 
for  children.  Without  obviously  striving  for 
effect  he  brings  off  the  size  and  splendour  of 
Africa  again  and  again  and  his  ability  to  hit  on 
the  right  word  and  the  right  phrase  strikes  the 
r6£t(i©r  ** 

TLS  p436  My  19  ’66  IlOw 


MOOREHEAD,  ALAN.  The  story  of  the  White 
Nile;  an  abridgment  by  Lucy  Moorehead  of 
The  White  Nile.  159p  pi  maps  $3.95  Harper 
962  Nile  River — Juvenile  literature.  Africa — 
Discovery  and  exploration — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-4082 

In  this  abridgement,  “the  structure  of  the 
book  is  similar,  but  there  is  some  vocabulary 
[and  background]  simplification.  [Index.] 

Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“The  abridgement  preserves  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  original  for  younger  readers.” 
Best  Sell  27:107  Je  1  ’67  80w 
“Lucy  Moorehead  has  greatly  abridged  The 
White  Nile  [BRD  1961],  .  .  .  The  cutting  takes 
its  toll  of  such  colorful  descriptions  as  the 
Mutesa’s  court  and  the  Gordon  Affair,  the  re¬ 
ferences  to  primary  sources,  and  the  ailuslon.s 
to  history  and  literature.  Historical  background 
is  greatly  simplified,  again  lessening  the  care¬ 
fully  structured  effect  of  the  original.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  lovely  prologue  and  epilogue  are 
blended  into  the  first  and  last  chapters.  The 
student  reading  this  will  miss  so  much  of  the 
beauty  and  excitement  of  the  original  prose 
that  he  should  wait  until  he  is  ready  for  the 
original.”  E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  J  92:2669  .11  ’67  IlOw 


MOOREHEAD,  LUCY.  No  room  in  the  ark. 
See  Moorehead,  A. 


MOOREHEAD,  LUCY.  The  story  of  the  White 
Nile.  See  Moorehead,  A. 


MORAN,  CHARLES  MCMORAN  WILSON. 

1st  Baron.  The  anatomy  of  courage.  202p 

$4.95  Houghton 

155.9  Soldiers — Psychology.  Courage.  Pear 

67-11829 

“This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  thoughts  on  the  reactions  of  men  under 
stress  and  upon  courage,  fear,  and  cowardice 
and  how  courage  is  dissipated  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  ...  [It  IS  a]  description  of  his  vigil  as 
medical  officer  of  a  battalion  of  Royal  Fusi¬ 
liers  in  France  from  1914-1917,  to  which  ...  he 
has  added  what  he  learned  from  World  War  II 
RAF  pilots.  Lord  Moran’s  purpose  first  is  to 
determine  how  courage  is  born  and  then  how 
fear  is  engraved.”  (Sat  R)  First  published  in 
England  in  1946. 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2163  Je  1  ’67  130w 
“We  must  confess  to  disappointment  at  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  book.  It  is  a  reprint  .  .  , 
rather  than  a  revision,  and  the  final  chapters 
appear  at  times  perfunctory.  Thus,  the  attitudes 
of  the  fighting  man  to  death  are  (as  all  nations 
and  poets  have  recognized)  both  Important  and 
highly  complex  but  the  chapter  that  deals  with 
this  is  slight.  The  author  insists  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  moral  values  .  .  .  but  does  not  ex¬ 
plore  them.  .  .  .  Lord  Moran  is  aware  of  the 
new  dimension  introduced  into  warfare  by 
high  explosives  delivered  from  great  distances, 
but  does  not  discuss  the  problems  introduced  by 
the  sheer  remoteness  of  the  modern  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  endued  with  the  supreme  quality  of 
pity.”  T.  R.  Henn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  S  24  ’67  960w 


“[Lord  Moran’s]  anecdotes  are  more  often 
tragic  than  heartening,  because  his  approach 
is  more  like  a  novelist’s  than  a  specialist’s, 
and  the  reader  sees  young  soldiers  as  char¬ 
acters  rather  than  case  histories.  Lord  Moran 
has  no  foolproof  formula  for  inducing  courage, 
but  he  teaches  much  about  it,  and  about  fear 
and  cowardice,  too.” 

New  Yorker  43:179  My  20  ’67  180w 


“In  Vietnam  there  is  a  paucity  of  psychiatric 
casualties.  The  men  are  treated  immediately  at 
the  front,  they  know  the  date  when  they  will 
return  home,  they  are  well  trained,  and  they 
gather  strength  from  their  numbers,  leadership, 
and  equipment.  With  his  native  psychological 
insight  Lord  Moran  foresaw  the  necessity  for 
much  of  this,  and  in  'The  Anatomy  of  Courage 
he  wrote  about  it  vividly,  with  an  aptness  of 
phrase  that  savors  of  a  nearness  to  Winston 
Churchill.”  F.  J.  Braceland 

Sat  R  50:37  My  13  ’67  650w 


MORAVIA,  ALBERTO,  Beatrice  Cencl;  tr. 
from  the  Italian  by  Angus  Davidson.  187p 
$4.50  Farrar,  Siraus 

852  Cenci,  Beatrice — Drama  66-22591 

Beatrice  contrives  the  murder  of  her  father 
Francesco,  with  the  complicity  of  Lucrezla.  her 
stepmother,  Olimplo,  her  lover  and  Marzio.  the 
guitarist.  All  are  apprehended.  The  action 
takes  place  in  the  main  room  in  the  Castle  of 
La  Petrella,  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  1598.  The  play 
is  based  on  historical  fact. 


“Moravia’s  treatment  of  the  Cenci  story  con¬ 
centrates  entirely  on  the  period  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  principals’  guilt.  .  .  .  The  play  is 
essentially  a  series  of  psychological  vignettes, 
the  most  interesting  one  being  that  of  Olimpio, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Castle,  and  Beatrice’s  lover. 
Olimpio  turns  out  as  an  excellent  portrayal  of 
a  calculating  rationalist  whose  faith  in  his  care¬ 
ful  logical  planning  leads  him  inadvertently  to 
disaster.  .  .  .  For  purposes  of  presentation  the 
play  is  hampered  by  some  excessively  long  and 
undramatic  speeches.  The  translation  is  good.” 

Choice  4:537  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  70:127  J1  23  ’65  20w 
“Since  Alberto  Moravia  has  written  a  whole 
shelffull  of  original  stories  and  novels  ...  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  Impulse  that  led 
him  to  write  a  play  about  Beatrice  Cenci,  her 
primitive  father,  and  a  few  other  repellent  Ital¬ 
ians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  dull — the 
one  thing  that  no  one  is  likely  to  say  about 
Mr.  Moravia’s  other  works.  He  has  reduced 
the  twelve  characters  that  Shelley  dramatized 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  six.  He  also 
writes  in  prose.  His  characters  talk  like  com¬ 
muters  en  route  from  office  to  home — without 
fire  or  distinction.  without  imagination.” 
Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  49:26  D  31  '66  420w 
“To  an  extent  quite  unusual  in  Italy  [Mora¬ 
via]  is  a  moralist.  .  .  .  [He  also  combines] 
cerebral,  even  abstract,  thinking  with  a  warm 
and  sensual  plasticity.  .  .  .  [This  plav  reveals] 
a  preoccupation  with  boredom  and  sadism. 
Says  Francesco  Cenci  to  his  daughter,  Beatrice; 
I  am  now  unable  to  fell  myself  alive  except 
through  the  exercise  of  cruelty.  ...  [In  this] 
very  twentieth-century  version  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  there  are  echoes  perhaps  of  Chekhov 
and  of  Pirandello:  ‘When  you  reach  my  age 
you  will  become  humbler  and  you  will  confess 
the  truth:  there  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.’ 
But  other  ideas  are  characteristically  Mora¬ 
vian.” 

TLS  p846  S  30  ’65  480w 


MORAZ£,  CHARLES.  The  triumph  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes:  a  study  of  European  values  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  414p  11  maps  $12.50  Woi-ld 
pub. 

901.93  Middle  classes.  Nineteenth  century 

67-13834 

The  author,  director  of  studies  at  the  Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.  Paris,  analyzes 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
nineteenth  centui’y,  and  tells  how  the  middle 
class  “made  use  of  its  technological  and  fi¬ 
nancial  skills  to  dethrone  the  old  order  and  to 
conquer  the  world.  .  .  .  [The  book]  describes 
Europe  as  _  a  whole,  then  considers  differences 
among  various  European  powers,  and  examines 
all  of  the  areas  of  the  world — from  Ireland  to 
Korea — that  were  touched.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index.  First  published  in  France 
under  the  title  Les  Bourgeois  Conqu^rants. 


Christian  Century  84:669  My  17  ’67  50w 
“[Professor  Morazd]  takes  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  as  the  turning  point  in  European 
bourgeois  development.  .  .  .  [He]  hints  to  the 
rise  of  the  Napoleonic  army  as  a  remedy  for 
the  social  inequities  and  latent  unemployment 
that  arose  subsequent  to  preceding  regimes. 
.  .  .  Although  some  historians,  as  Professor 
MorazS  points  out,  may  take  exception  to 
certain  of  his  conclusions,  his  analysis  of  the 
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MORAze,  CHARLES — Continued 
‘Railroad  Revolution’  with  subsequent  unifica¬ 
tion  in  some  Kuropean  countries  is  prptoundly 
thought  out  and  well  substantiated,  ‘rhis  is  a 
well-written,  comprehensive  study  that  will  in- 
terest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
specialist.”  K.  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:2771  Ag  '67  250w 
■‘[This  book]  is  a  magnificent  attempt  a,t  a 
new  universal  history.  .  .  .  [Moraze]  combines 
the  exotic  scope  of  a  postage-stamp  catalogue 
with  the  remorseless  mgestiveness  .of  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedia.  ...  It  is  not  ordinary  inessentials 
that  Morazd  collects,  but  rare  and  glittering 
collector’s  pieces.  Everything  is  consistently 
larger  than  life.  .  .  .  The  underlying  cpnt^en- 
tloiis  of  the  work  ...  are  however  invalid.  The 
capitalist  class  of  Manchester,  Milan,  etc.  did 
rise  It  did,  as  Morazd  says,  make  crucial  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  development  of  Argentina, 
Alberta  and  Azerbaijan.  But  this  does  not 
prove  what  Morazd  thinks  it  proves:  that  the 
European  capitalist  class  was  a  world  ruling 
class.  For  it  did  not  make  the  decisions  back 
home.”  John  Vincent 

New  Statesman  74:147  Ag  4  67  700w 


MORENO,  J.  L.,  ed.  The  international  hand¬ 
book  of  group  psychotherapy  [by]  J-  V 
Moreno  [and  others].  747p  pi  $17.50  Phi¬ 
losophical  lib. 

616.89  Psychotherapy  65-10661 

‘‘The  purpose  of  this  Handbook  Is  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  complete  impression  of  the 
present  status  of  the  group  psychotherapy 
movement  and  its  methods,  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  known  its  facts  and  figures.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  1)  the 
origins  and  history  of  the  group  psychotherapy 
movement:  2)  a  validation  of  group  psychothera¬ 
peutic  methods:  .8)  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Third  International  Congress  of  Group  Psycho¬ 
therapy,  Milan,  Italy.  July  18-21,  1963:  41  the 
International  Council  of  Group  Psychotherapy.” 
(Pref)  Indexes  of  subjects  and  of  authors. 


‘‘[This  book]  includes  122  articles  written  by 
more  than  150  authors  in  five  languages.  .  .  . 
Its  unique  contribution  is  a  global  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  survey  of  the  actual  trends  in  group 
psychotherapy.  .  .  .  There  are  sections  on 
analytic  and  interactional  groups,  psycho¬ 
drama,  group  work  and  L.S.1I)..  as  well  as 
sections  on  milieu  therapy,  therapeutic  com¬ 
munity,  group  processes,  group  selection  meth¬ 
ods,  training,  and  existentialism.  Group  work 
with  students,  families,  various  cultural  con¬ 
stellations,  alcoholics  and  addicts,  prisoners, 
psychosomatic  patients,  and  sexual  offenders 
IS  treated  in  separate  sections.  However,  the 
theory  and  practise  of  group  psychotherapy  is 
more  concisely  treated  in  other  recent  books 
on  group  psychotherapy.” 

Choice  3:894  D  ’66  120w 


‘‘[Part  1  of  this  work]  was  written  by  Dr. 
Moreno’s  wife,  and  is  basically  a  pathetic  at¬ 
tempt  (testimonials  and  all)  to  crown  Dr. 
Moreno  as  undisputed  father  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  numerous  selections  In  Part  3 
are  largely  philosophical,  with  a  few  scattered, 
clinically  applicable  contributions.  Hostility 
toward  not  only  Freudianism  and  psychoanaly¬ 
sis,  but  also  toward  Individual  psychotherapy 
in  general,  is  particularly  evident  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  by  Moreno  and  his  closest  followers:  and 
much  of  the  volume  is  a  sadly  humorous  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  in-groupishness  that  lacks  the 
depth,  scope  and  genius  of  Freudianism.  al¬ 
though  exceeding  It  in  sheer  breadth.”  Mar¬ 
jorie  Greenfield 

Library  J  91:1434  Mr  15  ’66  200w 


MORGAN,  DONALD  G.  Congress  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution:  a  study  of  responsibility.  490p 
$8.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  history.  TJ.S. 

Congress.  Law — U.S.  66-18252 

The  author  writes  ‘‘about  the  divorce  be¬ 
tween  policy  and  constitutionality  in  affairs  of 
the  federal  government.  .  .  .  Challenging  the 
tendency  to  accept  the  Constitution  as  solely 
‘what  the  judges  say  it  is,'  Mr.  Morgan  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  deliber¬ 
ate  on  constitutional  Issues.  .  .  .  [Using]  a 
series  of  controversies  from  the  congressional 
‘Decision  of  1789’  on  presidential  power  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  debates  of  1964,  he  shows  how 
Congress  is  .  .  .  confronted  by  constitutional 
questions  In  the  course  of  the  legislative  pro¬ 


cess  and  how  ...  it  has  taken  issue  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  own  interpretations.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  G.  Rosenblum  „ 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:160  J1  ’67  650w 
“A  careful,  scholarly  treatise.  .  .  .  Heavy 
going  for  undergraduates,  but  a  sober,  useful 
book.  Copious  notes  Inconveniently  placed  in 
the  back  of  the  book.” 

Choice  4:96  Mr  ’67  90w 


“The  present  work  is  not  without  some  weak¬ 
nesses.  Most  serious,  the  regional  tables  on 
various  votes  on  key  constitutional  issues  of 
the  past  are  read  incorrectly  from  a  historian’s 
point  of  view' — they  actually  tend  to  show  sec¬ 
tional  and  party  divisions  rather  than  philo¬ 
sophic  distinctions  with  respect  to  tripartism 
or  monopolism.  The  coverage  given  to  actual 
constitutional  issues  in  the  various  debates 
selected  for  consideration  also  is  sometimes 
fuzzy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  Sedition  Act  of  1798.  Finally,  a  competent 
constitutional  historian  should  have  read  over 
the  earlier  chapters  to  clean  up  certain  little 
errors  in  elementary  historical  detail.  The  study 
is  nonetheless  basically  sound  and  reaches  con¬ 
clusions  with  which  the  present  reviewer  em¬ 
phatically  agrees.”  A.  H.  Kelly 

J  Am  Hist  54:118  Je  ’67  650w 
“By  the  judicious  use  of  a  few  well-selected 
cases,  this  book  attempts  to  restore  some  ba¬ 
lance  in  the  national  government  by  showing 
that  Congress  should  cease  ‘passing  the  buck’ 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  and  itself  .look  at  this  question  more 
seriously  and  studiously.  ...  It  is  question¬ 
able  that  the  author  proves  his  thesis  in  toto. 
especially  in  his  adoption  of  the  social  science 
techniques  of  measuring  the  legal  training 
and  geographical  bases  of  Congressmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  debates.  To  me,  these 
seem  irrelevant:  yet  the  larger  academic  li¬ 
braries  should  have  this  book  In  their  col¬ 
lections  of  constitutional  law  and  history.” 
C.  P.  Annin 

Library  J  91:4964  O  15  ’66  160w 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Clark 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:645  D  ’67  550w 


MORGAN,  EDMUND  S.  Roger  'Williams:  the 
church  and  the  state.  170p  $4.50  Harcourt 
322  Williams,  Roger.  Church  and  state 

67-25999 

The  Sterling  professor  of  history  at  Yale  at¬ 
tempts  to  “chart  the  logical,  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  chronological,  course  of  [Williams'] 
thinking,  especially  his  thinking  about  the  two 
subjects  that  drew  his  primary  attention,  the 
church  and  the  state,  .  .  .  and  the  relationship 
between  them.”  (p.  5)  Index. 


“Morgan  has  a  fresh  Interpretation  of  Wil¬ 
liams  and  shows  how  tlie  issues  he  raised  still 
haunt  Americans.” 

Christian  Century  84:1382  O  25  ’67  30w 
“[The  author]  asserts  that  many  historians 
have  misunderstood  and  misjudged  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  whose  polemics  on  individual  causes  de¬ 
tract  from  an  appreciation  of  his  thought  as 
a  whole.  .  .  .  [He]  therefore  essays  ‘to  recon¬ 
struct  the  course  of  [Williams’s]  thought  and 
expose  the  symmetry’  of  his  ideas.  .  .  .  Profes¬ 
sor  Morgan  outlines  Williams’s  En,glish  separat¬ 
ist  background  and  clarifies  the  tortuous  con¬ 
volutions  of  his  theolo.gical  arguments.  He 
demonstrates  that,  to  Williams,  government 
‘originates  in  an  agreement  between  rulers  and 
people,’  and  that  a  church  ‘ceased  to  be  a 
church  when  it,  accepted  state  support.’  This 
important  contribution  to  American  historv  is 
recommended  for  theological,  college  and  larger 
public  libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2784  Ag  ’67  140w 


MORGAN,  MURRAY  CROMWELL.  One  man’s 
gold  rush:  a  Klondike  album:  phot,  by  B.  A. 
Hegg.  213p  maps  $10.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
917.98  Alaska — Description  and  travel.  Klon¬ 
dike  gold  fields  67-13109 

The  photographer.  Eric  A.  Hegg,  “was  a 
Swedish-born  journeytnan  from  Wisconsin  who 
trucked  his  unwieldy  wet-glass-plate  equipment 
by  dog-sled  and  by  boat  and  followed  the  Gold 
Rush  wherever  it  led— across  the  Chllkoot  Pass 
and  along  the  Dead  Horse  Trail  to  Dawson  and, 
eventually,  to  Nome.”  (New  Yorker) 


“[Hegg]  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  many 
pictures,  and  fortunately  for  us,  162  of  the 
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best  of  them  have  been  gathered  Into  this  de¬ 
lightful  book.  The  pictures,  generally  taken  un¬ 
der  adverse  conditions,  and  many  of  them 
newly  found  after  having  been  lost  for  years, 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  exciting  episodes  in  history.  The  text 
gives  a  clear,  concise  account  of  the  Nome 
gold  rush  and  of  the  IClondike  rush  and  Hegg’s 
part  in  it.  .  .  .  For  any  reader,  whether  schol¬ 
ar,  specialist  or  teenager.”  N.  T.  Corley 

Library  J  92:2923  S  1  '67  140w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Marshall  Sprague 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  21  ’67  750w 
“An  album  of  the  astonishing  human  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  Klondike  in  the  eighteen-nineties. 
.  .  .  Hegg,  like  Mathew  Brady,  was  a  pictorial 
documentor  rather  than  a  camera  artist,  and 
he  took  many  of  these  pictures— of  miners  at 
work,  miners  drunk,  miners’  womenfolk,  min¬ 
ers  dead  in  gunfights,  miners  in  bawdy  houses, 
miners  on  the  trek — to  sell  to  the  people  in 
them.  What  we  have,  then,  is  a  superbly  illus¬ 
trated  and  superbly  deadpan  chronicle  of  a  not 
always  attractive  but  certainly  interesting  epi¬ 
sode  in  human  history.” 

New  Yorker  43:111  Ag  19  ’67  160w 


MORGAN,  NEIL.  The  Pacific  States:  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  by  Neil  Morgan  and  the 
eds.  of  Time-Life  books  [consulting  ed:  Os¬ 
car  Handlin;  ed:  Maitland  A.  Edey],  192p  11 
col  il  col  maps  $3.96  Time;  to  libs  &  schools 
$4.95  Silver 

917.9  The  West — Description  and  travel. 

The  West— Civilization  67-12292 

“This  is  the  first  in  a  projected  12-volume 
survey  of  the  land  and  people  of  the  Cnited 
States.  After  [an]  historical  background,  the 
many  aspects  of  the  Pacific  states  today  are 
given  in  [text  and]  pictures:  new  architecture 
is  contrasted  with  slums  such  as  Watts,  natural 
wonders  with  sprawling  freeways,  the  largest 
university  system  in  the  world  with  dozens  of 
‘far-out’  movements  both  to  the  right  and  left 
politically,  numerous  retirement  facilities  with 
emphasis  on  the  new  and  the  young.”  (Library 
J)  Pronunciation  glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[Morgan]  has  a  spritely  style  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  area.  He  understands 
and  explains  such  subtleties  as  the  self-image 
difference  between  Portland  and  Seattle,  the 
curious  politics  of  Northern  vs.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  and  the  economics  of  migrant  labor  on 
the  West  Coast.  Equally  concerned  with  broad 
trends  and  elucidatory  minutiae,  the  volume’s 
scope  is  enhanced  by  many  pictures,  charts, 
and  maps,  and  a  good,  although  brief,  biblio.g- 
raphy.  Of  value  for  all  but  research-level  li- 

Choice  4:579  J1  ’67  130w 


“This  beautiful  book  ...  is  in  essence  a 
sumptuous,  up-to-date  travel  guide.  The  book 
is  designed  to  assist  the  tourist  by  providing 
both  textual  and  visual  orientation  to  the 
‘restless  edge  of  the  American  society.’  .  .  . 


The  emphasis  is  upon  the  contemporary  scene. 
[The]  narrative  provides  a  cogent  summary 
that  will  help  both  resident  and  visitor  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  comprehend  the  dynamic  influ¬ 
ences  shaping  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
states.”  D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  92:1623  Ap  15  ’67  120w 
Library  J  92:2048  My  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 


MORGAN,  ROBERT  J.  Governing  soil  conser¬ 
vation:  thirtv  years  of  the  new  decentrali¬ 
zation.  399p  maps  $8  Resources  for  the  future 
333.7  Agriculture  and  state.  Soil  conser¬ 
vation  6.5-27670 

A  “study  of  soil  conservation  policies  of 
the  Federal  government  since  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Deal  in  1933.  Morgan  first  presents 
the  need  for  soil  conservation  programs  and 
then  traces  the  struggle  between  those  who 
favored  the  concentration  of  decision  making 
in  Washington  D.  C..  and  those  who  favored  a 
decentralized  .system  which  would  give  more 
autonomy  to  local  districts.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Gates 

Am  Hist  R  72:1515  J1  67  370w 


“An  excellent  study  of  the  national  effort  to 
carry  on  a  nationwide  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  throu.gh  the  agency  of  independent  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  districts,  a  study  doubly  useful 
because  it  is  written  on  several  planes.  It  will 
provide  interesting  and  rewarding  reading  for 
at  least  three  quite  different  profession.^!  groups: 
the  political  scientist;  .  .  .  the  agricultural  eco¬ 


nomist  and  the  conservationist:  .  .  .  and  final¬ 
ly,  those  professional  and  lay  workers  in  soil 
conservation  directly  concerned  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  soil  conservation  district  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  [Furthermore]  this  careful  and  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  how  the  program  has  worked 
provides  a  needed  objective  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  light  of  its 
accomplishments.”  W.  R.  Parks 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:522  Je  ’67  600w 
“A  highly  specialized  study.  .  .  .  Adequate 
documentation  and  index,  but  no  com¬ 
prehensive  bibliography.  Suitable  for  libraries 
m  agricultural  colleges  and  graduate  students 
in  American  history.” 

Choice  3:548  S  ’66  80w 
“[This]  is  a  monumental  treatise  on  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  decentralize  control  of  land  use.  It 
appears  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  or  some  parts  of  it,  proposed  the  district 
idea  because  local  decision  might  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  land-use  coercion  than  would  federal 
action.  .  .  .  Morgan  documents  the  infighting 
which  occurred  between  agencies  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  .  .  .  His  best  summary  is  in  his 
preface:  the  book  is  scholarly,  on  the  tedious 
side,  yet  a  significant  work  of  interest  to  po¬ 
litical  scientists  as  well  as  to  agriculturalists.” 
C.  S.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:701  F  1  ’66  180w 


MORGAN,  THOMAS  B.  Among  the  anti-Ameri¬ 
cans  [Eng  title:  The  anti- Americans].  211p 
$5.95  Holt 

327  U.S.— Foreign  opinion.  U.S.— Civilization. 

World  politics— 1945-  66-13208 

The  author  of  Self-Creations:  13  Imperson¬ 
alities  (BRD  1965)  discusses  the  phenomenon 
of  growing  anti-Americanism  throughout  the 
world.  He  reports  the  results  of  his  observations 
during  a  nineteen-week  tour  of  Brazil,  Japan, 
Indonesia.  Egypt,  Kenya  and  France.  Portions 
of  this  book  appeared  in  a  different  form  in 
Life,  The  (London)  Observer,  and  Venture. 


Choice  4:1178  D  ’67  170w 
Christian  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ’67  50w 
“Everybody  has  his  own  explanation  for  anti- 
Americanism,  and  his  own  panacea.  This  is 
one  of  the  complications  about  such  a  book 
as  this.  There  is  so  much  material,  varied  and 
often  contradictory,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  And  in  each  of  the  six 
regions  studied  there  was,  of  course,  a  different 
base  for  the  attitude  toward  Americans,  and 
this  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  discern  the 
common  denominators.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  by 
a  dogged  reporter.  There  is  padding  here  and 
there,  but  this  is  offset  by  some  brisk  and 
racy  passages  and  occasional  excellent  report¬ 
age.  One  of  the  be.st  episodes  is  the  account  of 
three  days  spent  in  Recife  in  the  company  of 
Dom  Helder  Camara,  one  of  the  most  magnetic 
and  controversial  clerics  Brazil  has  produced. 
Dom  Helder  comes  to  life  fascinatingly  and 
convincingly.”  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  4  ’67 
70flw 


“[This]  is  a  disappointing  book.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  rambling  Interviews  with  various 
people,  including  Stikarno.  who  love.  hate,  and 
envy  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morgan  offer.®  little 
insight  into  the  problem  save  for  a  hint  In  the 
opening  chanter  that  a  dose  of  Isolationism 
might  help.  The  Interviews  are  often  pointless, 
even  boring,  and  sometimes  have  little  relation 
to  the  subject.  Mr.  Morgan  could  have  helped 
his  case  by  offering  a  wider  sampling  of  opinion 
in  each  country.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:783  F  16  ’67  ISOw 


“It  mav  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
not  entirely  serious  in  his  investigations.  Some 
passages  of  this  book  reveal  a  deli.ghtful  sense 
of  irony.  .  .  .  And  occasion.a.lly  Mr.  Morg'an 
produces  a  hon  mot  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Time  magazine.  ...  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
book  will  produce  any  profound  changes  in 
American  foreign  policy;  but  many  people  will 
derive  much  pleasure  and  amusement  from 
reading  it.  One  re.eret  is  that  Mr.  Morgan  did 
not  include  England  in  his  itinerary.  One  sus¬ 
pects  that  lunch  at  the  Travellers  Club  conld 
have  produced  some  gems  of  anti-Americanism 
to  which  Mr.  Mor.gan  would  have  done  full 
justice.” 

TLS  p758  Ag  24  ’67  750w 


MORGENBESSER,  SIDNEY,  ed.  Philosophy 
of  science  today.  208p  .$4.95  Basic  bks. 

501  Science — Philosophy  67-17391 

“Sixteen  of  the  nation’s  .  .  .  philosophers  of 
science  here  present  a  sun^ey  of  the  current 
state  of  major  areas  of  their  field.”  (Publisher’s 
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MORGENHESSER,  SI DN EY-— c^owtinwed 
note)  Among'  the  contributors  are:  Carl 
pel,  Isaac  Levi,  Ernest  Nagel,  and 
Putnam.  Index. 


Hem- 

Hilary 


“The  great  attraction  of  this  text  is  that  each 
essay  is  specifically  gear ed .  for  the  layman  and 
is  thus  purposely  nontechnical  and,  non-pedan- 
tic.  Without  exception,  each  is  written  simply 
but  eloquently,  imaginatively  setting  forth 
problems  and  offering  .solutipns.  There  is  no 
other  text  currently  available  in  the  area  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  as  authoritative,  and  on 
the  other,  will  prove  as  absorbing  to  the  non¬ 
philosopher.  Highly  recommended.’ 

Choice  4:685  S  ’67  i20w 

“Although  Mr.  Morgenbesser  avoided  .  un- 
necessai'y  or  excessive  technical  discussions, 
these  essays  will  be  most  useful  to  the  reader 
who  has  some  background  in  philosophy. 
George  Basalla  „  „  „  „ 

Library  J  92:1015  Mr  1  67  IlOw 
“Many  of  the  essays  are  brilliant.  .  .  .  [’rhls] 
is  not  a  book  for  the  casual  reader,  and  it  is 
also  not  a  book  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
metaphysical  and  moral  lessons  of  science. 
...  As  the  authors  of  these  essays  show, 
there  is  plenty  to  think  about  even  if  one  con¬ 
fines  oneself  to  the  somewhat  more  pedestrian 
problem  of  what  scientific  theories  are  and 
how  they  work.’’,  „„„ 

New  Yorker  43:75  J1  1  67  160w 


MORI  SON,  EUTING  E.  Men,  machines,  and 
modern  times.  235p  $5.95  Mass.  Inst,  of  tech¬ 
nology 


601  Technolo^ — Philosophy.  Inventions. 

Technology  and  civilization  66-22146 

The  author  offers  a  “series  of  historical  ac¬ 
counts  taken  from  the  nineteenth  century  to 
highlight  a  main  theme:  the  nature  of  tech¬ 
nological  change,  the  fission  brought  about  in 
a  society  by  such  change,  and  society’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  that  change.  .  .  .  Finally,  he  considers 
the  uses  of  the  computer.  While  the  discus¬ 
sions  are  .  .  .  sprinkled  with  .  .  ,  examples  and 
anecdotes,  all  are  related  to  the  .  .  .  current 
problem  of  how  to  organize  and  manage  the 
system  of  ideas,  energies,  and  machinery  so 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  human  dimension.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  otherwise  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  work  is  marred  by  the  inclusion 
of  questionable  assumptions  and  dubious  inter¬ 
pretations.  Four  of  the  six  essays  deal  with 
the  armed  forces,  these  examples  of  innovation 
being  justified  by  such  statements  as  'a  navy 
is  not  unlike  a  society  that  has  been  placed 
under  laboratory  conditions.’  This  approach  to 
such  a  complex  phenomenon  as  technological 
innovation  seems  naive.  .  .  .  The  author  ap¬ 
pears  to  interpret  recent  history  primarily  as 
the  attempt  by  man  to  catch  up  with  and  ac¬ 
commodate  himself  to  new  technology.  This 
is  a  distorted  view  since  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  many  inventive  acts  may  be  responses  to 
economic  or  social  pressures;  consequently 
society  far  from  resisting  will  welcome  some 
innovations.  .  .  .  Despite  its  limitations,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie  book  performs  a  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  an  erea  in  v/hich  modern  man 
faces  real  and  pressing  problems.”  J.  G.  Burke 
Ann  Am  Acad  370:186  Mr  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  R.  McC.  Adams 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:26  Mr  ’67  750w 


Choice  4:308  My  ’67  15,0w 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Reiser 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:509  summer  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Brown 

J  Am  Hist  53:788  Mr  '67  600w 


“The  essays  feature  a  wealth  of  pertinent 
incident  and  illustrative  anecdote,  gracefully 
and  vividly  presented.  .  .  .  Morison’s  comments 
on  the  pertinence  of  the  past  are  helpful  in 
sorting  out  those  persistent  human  factors  that 
have  promoted,  accepted,  or  withstood  inno¬ 
vation.  .  .  .  These  essays  not  only  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  process  of  tech¬ 
nological  innovation,  but  they  are  a  Joy  to 
read — and  more  would  be  welcome.”  H.  W. 
Winger 

Library  Q  37:142  Ja  ’67  400w 


[The]  professor  of  management  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology  writes  In  the 
tradition  of  Elton  Mayo.  .  .  .  The  majoi 
proposal  in  the  book  is  that  we  should  become 
an  ‘experimental  society.’  This  would  mear 
that  rather  than  rushing  in  to  Install  the 
latest  technology  in  any  area  of  life,  we  should 
set  up  a  series  of  experimental  situations,  using 
new  machines  In  various  situations  .  ,  t< 


find  out  which  set-up  Is  the  most  favorable  to 
the  development  of  ourselves  as  individuals.  .  .  . 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  kind  of  research 
that  is  undertaken  by  industrial  philosophers 
such  as  Dr.  Morison.  They  spend,  their  lives 
scrutinizing  a  few  situation.^;  as  aids  to  thear 
reflections  rather  than  making  large  statistical 
surveys,  .  .  This  is  an  interesUng  book, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  M.I.T.  values 
philosophy  as  well  as  technology.”  Spencer 


"PaI  1 

sat  R  49:56  S  10  ’66  SOOw 
“Discussing  the  difficulties  posed  by  society  to 
the  inventors  and  their  inventions  provides 
Morison  with  an  opportunity  to  present  an  in¬ 
formal  but  highly  sensitive  and  insightful  study 
of  the  way  society  and  its  organizational  arms 
function.  .  .  .  [His]  one  weakness  Is  his 

implicit  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  liberal 
approach  to  his  subject.  New  cultures  do  not 
spring  up  because  modern  times  demand  them: 
a  more  deliberate,  rational,  and  in  this  case 
political  expression  of  societal  will  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  Amitai  Etzionl„„  _  „„„ 

.gctencft  1.54:1532  D  23  66  850w 


MORISON,  ROBERT  S.,  ed.  The  contemporary 
university:  U.S.A.  364p  $6.50  Houghton 
378.73  Colleges  and  universities — U.S. 

65-19291 

“Included  [in  this  book]  are  papers  on  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  the  state  university,  and 
the  multiversity;  on  the  politics  of  large-scale 
research  and  the  part  played  by  foundations 
in  higher  education:  on  the  role  of  the  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  now,  the  creative  and  per¬ 
forming  arts:  on  judging,  faculty  performance 
and  on  methods  of  instruction:  and,  finally,  on 
the  student.”  (Library  J)  Some  of  these  essays 
have  appeared  previously  in  periodicals.  Index. 


Choice  4:326  My  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Dexter  Perkins 

J  Am  Hist  54:457  S  ’67  420w 


“The  15  articles  contained  In  this  volume 
truly  fulfill  the  title.  The  topics  have  been 
carefully  chosen,  the  authors  wisely  selected, 
and  the  articles  interestingly  treated.  .  .  . 

The  tensions  in  higher  education  today,  Mr. 
Morison  suggests,  stem  largely  from  great  ex¬ 
pectations  by  society,  by  the  faculty,  and  by 
students  who  want  not  only  Instruction  but  also 
‘a  conviction  that  life,  is  worthwhile.’  both 
‘served  up  with  an  intimate  personal  friend¬ 
liness  rarely  found  even  among  blood  relatives.’ 
Highly  recommended  for  all  libraries  and  In¬ 
dividuals  concerned  with  higher  education." 
Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  91:5603  N  16  ’66  140w 
“In  general,  these  essays  deal  with  broad 
administrative  and  policy  matters  caused  by 
society’s  new  demands  upon  the  university.  .  .  . 
Ohio  State's  Frederic  Heimberger  .  .  .  warns 
that  some  [state  universities]  may  end  up  a 
decade  hence  as  ‘sprawling  monster.s  of 
mediocrity  mistakenly  called  “universities.”  ’ 
.  .  .  The  conflict  between  the  humanities 
and  the  sciences,  Is  tackled  in  three  essays.  .  .  . 
Texas’s  Dean  Paul  Weiss  examines  the  charge 
that  science  receives  a  disproportionate  share 
of  university  support.  .  .  .  [’fhe  editor]  ex¬ 
amines  the  faculty  problem,  stressing  the  dif- 
ficultie.c!  of  faculty  recruitment  for  the  liberal- 
arts  colleges.  .  .  .  [Three  essays]  discuss  stu¬ 
dent  unrest  with  great  insight.”  F.  H.  Horn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ja  8  ’67  750w 


MORISON,  SAMUEL  ELIOT.  “Old  Bruin”: 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  1794-1858  .  .  . 
482p  il  maps  $12.50  Little 

973.5  Perry,  Matthew  Galbraith.  U.S. — His¬ 
tory— 1815-1861  67-16707 

A  biography:-  of  the  American  naval  officer 
who  helped  found  Liberia,  promoted  tbe  steam 
navy  and  the  shell  gun,  and  conducted  the  naval 
expedition  which  opened  Japan  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Hayes 

America  117:746  D  16  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  27:354  D  1  ’67  460w 


Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

Book  World  p6  N  19  ’67  1700w 
‘Ferry’s  successes  were  .  .  .  administrative 
and.  diplomatic,  _  not  heroic  in  themselves  but 
of  impressive  significance  in  the  nation’s  his- 
tory.  .  .  .  One  reason  for  the  failure 
of  [this]  new  study  of  Perry  Is  that  [the 
historical]  context  Is  largely — and  surprisingly 
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— ignored.  .  .  .  Digressions  on  navai  back¬ 
ground  enliven  the  narrative  now  and 
tlien,  but  the  first  three-fifths  of  the 
book  remains  distressingly  dull  reading. 
The  expedition  to  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
recorded  with  real  excitement  and  with  cai'e- 
ful  attention  to  the  political  background  and 
the  historical  implications.  .  .  .  The  copious, 
fascinating  illustrations  in  this  section  will 
round  out  reading  pleasure.  The- "other  reason 
for  the  failure  of  this  biography  as  a  whole  is 
Morison's  curious  stance  as  a  champion  of 
Perry  s  reputation.  .  .  .  This  leads  to  a  number 
of  glaring  contradictions  between  Morison’s 
judgments  of  Perry  and  the  reported  facts.” 
Alan  Devensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  16  '67 
1200w 


‘‘Admiral  Morison  resumes  his  now  familiar 
role  of  naval  historian  by  definitively  chronicl¬ 
ing  [Perry’s]  life.  .  .  .  [He]  turns  a  book  about 
a  dull  sailor  into  vibrantly  living  history  by 
bringing  to  life  the  personal  associates  of 
Periy's  life  and  the  woiid-changing  events  that 
occurred  during  his  lifetime.  What  struck  this 
reviewer  as  particularly  significant  was  this 
historian’s  ability  to  relate  events  of  the  past 
to  our  present.”  Paul  Sarnoff 

Library  J  92:3D92  N  1  '67  200w 
‘‘[This  biography]  fills  a  need,  for  Perry's 
career  spanned  the  period  between  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  Civil  War,  an  era  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected  by  naval  historians.  [His]  experiences 
were  typical  of  the  times — chasing  slavers 

off  Africa,  chasing  pirates  in  the  Cailb- 
bean  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  One  would 
like  to  know  more  about  his  personality  as  a 
young  man,  but  not  even  a  Morison  can  portray 
the  young  Perry  to  entire  satisfaction — partly 
because  many  early  Perry  letters  and  other 
papers  have  been  destroyed,  and  partly  because 
Perry  himself,  always  closemouthed,  either 
would  not  or  could  not  reveal  himself  intimate¬ 
ly.  ..  .  [This]  is  a  narrative  of  extraordinary 
range  and  vividness.  Through  the  main  stoi-y 
and  the  side  excursions,  Morison  weaves 
in  the  maniplation  of  yards  and  sails, 
the  working  of  the  great  guns,  the  daily 
life  in  New  England  ports,  at  naval 
stations  and  in  distant  lands.  No  other 
writer  in  the  field  of  naval  history  could  pro¬ 
vide  so  rich  a  texture.”  E.  B.  Potter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  N  12  '67  600w 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Fredland 
Sat  R  50:33  D  16  ’ 
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M  OR  LEY,  ROBERT.  Robert  Morley;  a  reluc¬ 
tant  autobiography,  by  Robert  Morley  & 
Sewell  Stokes  [Eng  title:  Robert  Morley:  re¬ 
sponsible  gentleman].  286p  il  $6.95  Simon  & 
Sch'Jtter 

B  or  92  67-12917 

‘‘In  a  dialogue  with  his  friend  Stokes,  Morley 
tells  of  his  childhood,  his  professional  start  with 
Frank  Benson’s  Shakespearean  group  in  the 
1920’s,  and  continues  through  his  London  and 
provincial  successes  and  flops  as  actor,  dram¬ 
atist,  and  producer,  and  his  work  in  American 
and  British  films.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:126  Je  '67 


650w 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p9  My  7  ‘67  760w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  _ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  My  11 
’67  550w 

‘‘[Morley’s]  unabashedly  hedonistic  outlook, 
witty  flippancy,  and  caustic  comments  add  zest 
to  a  cheerful,  readable  book.  Recommended  for 
general  purchase  and  for  performing  arts  col¬ 
lections.”  W.  H.  Matthews 

Library  J  92:1475  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
‘‘Morley  and  Sewell  Stokes  manage  this  auto¬ 
biography  in  a  series  of  taped  questions  and 
answers,  rather  like  a  catechism,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  very  mannered,  very  Morley,  and  also 
rather  contrived.”  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:795  N  25  ’66  230w 
‘‘The  general  tone  of  [this]  book  is  genial.  Mr. 
Morley  and  his  friend  Sewell  Stokes  have 
composed  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  account 
of  a  good  actor’s  life,  his  works,  his  enthu¬ 
siasms,  his  prejudices,  his  opinions  on  many 
subjects,  his  humors,  his  occasional  pranks.” 
Elliot  Norton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  30  ’67  700w 
In  the  pages  of  a  book,  .  .  .  Morley’s  comic 
act  becomes  just  the  least  bit  tiresome.  The 
humorous  condescension,  the  grand  manner 
with  the  overtone  of  mockery,  are  bright  and 


lively  on  the  stage.  In  a  book  they  look  self- 
conscious.  .  .  .  'Come  off  it,’  I  am  inclined  to 
mutter,  after  100  pages  of  [this]  persistent 
cleverness.  A  pity.  For  he  has  some  shrewd 
things  to  say  that  sound  iconoclastic  and  are 
probably  true.  .  .  .  But  as  a  ‘reluctant  auto¬ 
biography’  [this]  is  too  brilliant.  It  needs  a 
director.”  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  50:54  My  6  ’67  900w 
TLS  pins  D  1  ’66  490w 


MORRELL,  ROY.  Thomas  Hardy;  the  will  and 
the  way.  188p  $6.50  Oxford 
823.8  Hardy,  Thomas  66-4072 

“A  collecLion  of  essays  .  .  .  devoted  to  the 
thesis  that  Hardy  was  not  the  .  .  .  pessi¬ 
mist,  conservative,  or  devotee  of  the  old  agrar¬ 
ian  Older  that  many  critics  have  seen  him  to 
be.  .  .  .  [The  author  argues  that  Hardy]  also 
saw  the  importance  of  human  choice  and  effort 
in  determining  the  possibilities  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  ...  In  developing  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  his  thesis,  Morrell  elucidates  many  pass¬ 
ages  from  Hardy’s  novels  and  poems,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  whole  works,  which  have  caused  criti¬ 
cal  confusion.”  (Choice)  Many  of  these  essays 
were  previously  published  in  literary  journals. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘An  interesting,  challenging  reinterpretation 
of  Hardy’s  work  that  will  be  useful  to  any 
serious  student  of  Hardy.  .  .  .  'Though  this 
general  thesis  has  been  partially  developed  by 
others,  it  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  or  convinc¬ 
ingly  developed  before  or  with  such  rewarding 
results.  Occasionally  ponderous  when  clearing 
away  critical  misconceptions,  Morrell  usually 
writes  clear  prose  which  is  occasionally  witty 
and  charming.” 

Choice  3:1016  Ja  ’67  210w 


‘‘[The  author]  shows  that  Hardy’s  attitude  to 
the  traditional  rural  order  was,  at  best  am¬ 
biguous,  that  he  had  some  awareness  of  what 
Marx  condemned  as  ‘the  idiocy  of  rural  life’. 
'The  view  of  Hardy  that  Mr  Morrell  invites  us 
to  accept  is  .  .  .  that  of  a  sturdy  existentialist 
firm  on  the  necessity  of  choice:  not  ‘a  mere 
precursor  of  Sartre’  but  a  precursor  all  the 
same.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  is  a 
desirable  corrective  to  the  traditional  stress 
on  Hardy’s  determinism  but  not  a  replacement 
of  it.  And  he  leaves  many  questions  untouched 
notably  the  extent  to  which  Hardy  seems  to 
have  forcibly  manipulated  his  characters  in  his 
last  novels.”  Bernard  Bergonzi 

New  Statesman  71:231  F  IS  ’66  600w 


‘‘The  failure  of  critics  to  agree  on  Hardy’s 
philosophy  suggests,  perhaps,  that  Hardy  was 
simply  an  inconsistent  philosopher,  rather 
than  that  his  critics  have  been  wilfully;  per¬ 
verse.  Mr.  Morrell  does  Hardy  some  service  by 
reminding  us  that  characters  in  the  novels  do 
have  choices  to  make,  and  sometimes  make 
them  correctly,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  convince 
many  readers  that  Hardy’s  motto  was  ‘Where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.’  ” 

TLS  p21  Ja  13  ’66  290w 


MORRIS,  BERNARD  S.  International  commun- 
iskn  and  American  policy.  179p  $5.95  Atherton 
335.4  Communism.  Communist  Internation¬ 
al.  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Russia.  Russia 
— Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-20834 

The  author,  ‘‘a  former  State  Department 
specialist  on  international  Communism  now 
teaching  at  Indiana,  presents  .  .  .  [two]  essays. 
The  first  and  longer  assesses  current  trends  in 
authority  and  control  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  in  light  of  its  historical  legacy.  The  sec¬ 
ond  draws  inferences  for  U.S.  policy.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


‘‘The  specialist  will  find  little  that  is  new  or 
exciting,  but  the  undergraduate  will  find  a 
sound  general  Introduction  to  the  subject.  The 
ghost  of  a  monolithic,  totalitarian  world  Com¬ 
munism  is  laid:  and  tlie  argument  ‘to  scuttle 
the  policy  of  undiscriminatirig  anticommunism 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with 
the  Soviet  Union’  is  sustained.” 

Choice  4:586  J1  ’67  120w 

‘‘[This  study]  should  be  helpful  to  scholars 
and  intelligent  laymen  who  wonder  exactly 
what  the  International  Communist  movement  is 
and  what  makes  it  tick — and  malfunction.  .  .  . 
Though  Morris’s  thesis  that  the  ‘monolithic 
unity’  of  International  Communism  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  political  myth  is  not  startlingly  ori¬ 
ginal,  he  does  drive  home  his  points  quite 
sharply.  Most  absorbing  is  his  examination  of 
the  response  and  reaction  of  the  United  States 
to  international  Conmiunlst  power,  particularly 
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MORRIS,  B.  S.— Continued 


In  the  post-World  War  II  era.  What  he  has  to 
say  about  our  policies  towards  Soviet  Russia, 
Red  China,  Yugoslavia,  and  Vietnam  is  worth 
reading.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:4128  S  16  ’66  160w 


MORRIS,  CHRISTOPHER.  The  day  they  lost 
the  H-bomb  [Eng  title:  The  big  catch].  192p 
pi  $5  Coward-McCann 

623.4  Hydrogen  bomb  66-29688 

The  author  recounts  the  events  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  explosion  over  Palomares.  Spain, 
on  January  17,  1966,  when  a  United  States  B-52 
carrying  four  hydrogen  bombs  collided  with  an 
aerial  tanker. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:13  Ap  1  ’67  260w 
‘Tf  you  can  stand  the  way  it  is  written  (re¬ 
lentless  old  .iournalese),  this  is  a  fine,  full  ac¬ 
count  of  [this]  frightening  incident.”  Roderick 
Cook 

Harper  234:99  Ja  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  W.  N.  Hess 

Library  J  92:1007  Mr  1  ’67  180w 
Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Hayes 

Reporter  36:50  Je  15  ’67  650w 
‘‘[The  author,]  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  express  .  .  .  [gives]  a  crisp  ac¬ 
count — but  in  a  few  technical  instances  differs 
with  U.S.  Defense  Department  estimates  of 
what  occur'-ed.  The  Pentagon  states  that  the 
B-52  and  the  aerial  tanker  ‘never  hooked  up’ : 
Morris  reports  that  pumping  began.  The  refind¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  H-bomb  on  April  2  was  ac¬ 
complished,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  by  the 
manned  submersible  Alvin;  Morris  reports  it 
was  located  by  a  remote  controlled  underwater 
platform  called  CURV.  In  the  main,  however 
[this]  is  a  worthwhile  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  and  particularly  valuable  as  it  high¬ 
lights  the  problems  official  censorship  some¬ 
what  needlessly  imposed  on  reporters  and  the 
villagers  directly  Involved.”  O.  R.  Reed 
Sat  R  50:39  Ja  28  ‘67  750w 


MORRIS,  DAN.  The  savor  of  the  sea:  a  com- 

Slete  seafood  cookbook,  by  Dan  Morris  & 
[atilda  Moore;  il.  by  Peter  Landa..  341p  $6.9.5 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 


641.6  Sea  food.  Cookery  66-16096 

This  book  describes  "where  and  when  to  buy 
[sea  food] .  how  to  care  for  it  and  how  to 
cook  it — poached,  steamed,  baked,  fried,  stuffed 
and  marinated  plus  the  garnishes,  dips,  spreads 
and  sauces.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  S  16  ‘66 
70w 

“This  is  a  most  inspiring  cookbook  for  all 
those  who  have  said,  'I  love  fish  but  I  hate  to 
Much  of  it  seems  repetitious, 
but  all  is  helpful  and  suggestive.  And  cooks — 
plepe  throw  away  the  timer  and  use  only  a 
fork  to  test  for  that  flaky  doneness!  That  Is 
th^e  only  sure  way.  Recommended  for  those 
libraries  that  can  afford  to  stock  good  and 
expensive  cookbooks.”  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  91:4115  S  15  ’66  90w 
‘‘.[’nils  book  has  the]  extra  information— 
which  one  never  has  when  needed — on  how  to 
build  a  clambake  pit  or  a  fire  pit.  how  to 
clean,  handle  and  store  a  catch,  how  to  fln  a 
fish  or  open  shellfish.  The  recipes  are  straight¬ 
forward  and.. well- tested:  I  wish  the  authors 
ton  ^  little  more  adventure.”  Nika  Hazel- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o26  D  4  ’66  60w 


MORRIS,  DESMOND,  jt.  auth.  Men 
See  Morris,  R. 


and  pandas. 


MORRIS,  JOHN  N  Versions  of  the  self:  studle 
in  English  autobiography  from  John  Bunvm 
to  John  Stuart  Mill.  242p  $5.95  Basic  bks 

66-1351 

ti.  J  .purpose  of  this  book  is  to  sugges 

that  the  onirms  of  the  modem  sensibility  ma’ 
Tuund  in  certain  autobiographical  writing 
.modern,  sensibility  is  mS,5 
that  way  of  thinking  which  considers  inne 
important  if  not  more  rel 
than  that  of  the  external  world.”  (Library  J 

Choice  4:290  My  ’67  170w 


‘‘[The  author  discusses  the]  spiritual  crises 
which  are  described  in  the  writings  of  Gibbon, 
Biinyan,  George  Fox,  William  Cowper,  and 
James  Boswell.  To  find,  no  matter  how  pain¬ 
fully,  their  own  identities  (as  so  many  seek  to 
do  today  in  psychoanalysis)  and  establish  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  inner  and  outer  life  was  one 
of  the  main  preoccupations  of  these  men  as  it 
is  a  great  contemporary  enterprise.  This  well 
written,  provocative  book  is  recommended  for 
all  large  literary  collections.”  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:3731  Ag  ’66  170v/ 

'•[Alorris  states]  ‘Essentially,  I  am  arguing 
that  "self”  is  the  modern  word  for  “soul.”  ’ 
.  .  .  fHe]  has  here  set  himself  the  task  of  pro- 
vidin.g  a  single  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern 
sensibility,  and  has  performed  that  task  with 
considerable  success.  It  is  of  course  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  range  which  allows  him  to  deal 
so  persuasively  with  his  few,  well-chosen  foci. 
Especially  for  a  first  book,  [this]  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  .graceful  amalgam  of  intellectual  history, 
literary  analysis,  sensible  sociologicai  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  (which  should  come  as  no  surprise 
from  a  member  of  the  English  Department  at 
Columbia)  a  discreet  use  of  Freudian  psychol¬ 
ogy.  If  most  of  Morris’s  individual  apergiu 
seem  somewhat  less  than  altogether  new  or 
startling,  he  nevertheless  combines  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  insights  in  a  significantly  new  way. 
with  gratifying  polish  and  clarity — and  some  of 
his  analytic  strategies  are  far  from  old-hat.” 

Yale  R  56;XX  D  ’66  850w 


MORRIS,  MARJORIE.  And/or:  antonyms  for 
our  age  [by]  Marjorie  Morris  and  Don  Sauers. 
95p  il  $4.95  Harper 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  — Pictures, 
illustrations,  etc.  67-24908 

"The  format  is  a  juxtaposition  of  photographs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  against  pliotographs  of 
American  peace,  .  .  .  chosen  to  establish  paral¬ 
lels  of  posture  or  setting.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Moving  and  emotional,  the  book  pleads  for 
peace  by  showing  the  horrors  and  cruelty  of 
war.  The  authors  hope  to  shake  people  out  of 
their  complacent  attitudes  and  make  them  aware 
of  what  IS  happening  in  the  world.  This  will  be 
meaningful  for  today’s  youth  who  are  so  aware 
that  they  must  eventually  face  and  try  to  solve 
these  problems.”  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:3213  S  15 ’67  80w  [YA] 

looks  like  a  gimmick,  but  give  it 
the  five  first  minutes  it  deserves  and  you  may 
never  again  feel  the  same  about  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
A  simple  idea,  a  moving  execution.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  8  ’67  130w 


MORRIS,  MARY,  jt.  auth.  Dictionary  of  word 
and  phrase  origins,  v2.  See  Morris,  W. 


•nORRIS,  RAMONA.  Men  and  pandas  [by] 
Ramona  &  Desmond  Morris.  223p  11  $7.95 
McGraw 

599  Pandas  66-28078 

The  authors  of  Men  and  Apes  (BRD  1966)  and 
Men  and  Snakes  (BRD  1965)  have  written  a 
history  of  the  panda.  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


zoolo^  and  animal  psychology 
will  be  pleased  by  the  clever  intermingling  of 
facts  with  ‘human  interest’  items. 
This  IS  most  certainly  not  a  trite  topic.  Pleas¬ 
ingly  Illustrated.” 

Choice  4:704  S  ’67  80w 

“This  comprehensive  piece  tells  even  the 
zoologist  more  than  he  ever  knew  about  pandas. 

emphasis  Is  on  the  giant  panda. 

Is  given  his  proper 
i  excellent  chapter 

that  compares  the  panda  to  its  relatives,  solving 
describing  the  scientific  side 
panda  s  unwillingness  to  mate  in  captiv- 
miUces  the  book.  The  text  Is  wrapped 
up  with  a  discussion  on  the  pandas  lasting 
popularity.  .  .  .  ^me  longevity 
^  acceptable  bamboo  types,  a 
a  great  Bibliography  help  make 
tiook  a  joy.  It  will  fit  right  In  beside  the 
other  two  on  any  library  shelf.”  D.  M.  Slimns 
Library  J  92:1171  Mr  15  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  V.  H.  Cahalane 

Natur  Hist  76:67  O  ’67  250w 

T former]  curator  of  mammals  at  the 
London  Zoo,  and  his  wife  .  .  have  wHtton 
about  this  ama^mr^beMt* 
They  have  assembled  and  analS  ?lai^  of 
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fact  and  fiction  concerning  the  panda,  and  out 
of  their  labor  of  love  has  come  a  lucid,  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  panda  and  its  relation 
to  man.  The  book  is  well  organized.  .  .  .  The 
authors  evidently  love  their  subject.  They  write 
well  and  wittily.  This  is  a  thoroughly  readable 
popular  book  which  more  serious  readers  can 
use  as  a  springboard  for  further  reading.”  T.  H. 

#• 

Science  156:53  Ap  7  ’67  750w 
Va  Q  R  43:xc  spring  ’67  150w 


MORRIS,  RICHARD  B.  The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  reconsidered.  178p  $5  Harper 

973.3  U.S.— History— Revolution.  U.S.— Con¬ 
stitutional  history  67-13689 

Four  essays  in  which  the  author  “discusses 
the  motivation  that  brought  the  transition 
[from  colonialism  to  nationhood]  about,  and 
argues  .  .  that  the  Constitution  was  a  natural 

outgrowth  from  the  Revolution  rather  than  the 
result  of  battles  between  the  conservatives 
and  radicals.  [He  considers  that]  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  created  a  tolerance  of  change  that  has  al¬ 
lowed  this  nation  to  move  from  parochial 
colonialism  to  the  nuclear  Space  Age  and  global 
involvement.  [He]  reviews  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  France  with  the  United  States. 

.  .  He  pictures  Colonial  America  as  far  from 
[a]  classless  society,  .  .  .  and  shows  that  the 
Revolution  was  spurred  not  only  by  a  political 
movement  for  liberation,  but  also  by  an  ambi¬ 
tious  campaign  for  wide  social  reforms.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“A  distinguished  Columbia  University  his¬ 
torian  has  challenged  thinking  about  our  na¬ 
tional  beginnings.  .  .  .  Morris  marvels  that  the 
mythmakers  did  so  well  in  preserving  so  long 
the  legend  of  ‘France’s  disinterested  support,’ 
and  his  provocative  analysis  of  the  myth  of 
Fi'ench  faithfulness  to  the  1778  Alliance  indi¬ 
cates  the  worth  of  his  recently  published  ‘The 
Peacemakers’  [BRD  1965].  He  maintains  that] 
...  in  Birmingham  and  Saigon,  nationalist  anti- 
colonial  movements  pose  ‘the  most  tantalizing 
analogies  to  the  Ameiican  Revolution.’  Regret¬ 
tably  Professor  Morris  does  not  pursue  this 
course.”  C.  G.  Roberts 

Best  Sell  27:93  Je  1  ’67  470w 

Reviewed  by  Staughton  Lynd 

Book  Week  p2  My  7  67  650w 

“A  most  welcome  contribution  to  American 
historiography  and  to  the  area  of  comparative 
revolutions.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  well  written, 
neatly  documented,  and  compact.  .  .  .  [Morris] 
goes  beyond  other  studies  based  on  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Revolution  ...  by  comparing  the 
historians  of  the  Revolution  rather  than  by 
letting  their  evaluations  stand  unchallenged. 
His  comparison  of  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions  is  interesting.  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  students  who  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  U.S.  and  French  history  in  the  18th 
CBritLirv  ** 

Choice  4:1045  N  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Don  Higginbotham 

J  Am  Hist  54:63'7  D  ’67  450w 

“FThe  author]  does  not  shy  away  from  cri¬ 
ticizing  the  recent  attempts  to  make  the  Rev¬ 
olution  basically  a  conservative  movement.  For 
Morris  the  Revolution  ended  parochial  coloni¬ 
alism  and  brought  the  fulfillment  of  nation¬ 
hood.  .  .  .  There  is  much  material  packed  Into 
this  brief  book.  The  extensive  bibliography 
simpiifies  further  exploration  and  indicates  the 
broad  research  that  helps  to  make  this  well- 
written  work  an  excellent  addition  to  any  li¬ 
brary.”  John  Lustlg 

Library  J  92:2155  Je  1  ’67  240w 

“Professor  Morris  argues,  and  I  believe  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  of  the  two  contemporaneous  revolu¬ 
tions — the  American  and  the  French — the  for¬ 
mer  was  by  far  the  more  significant.  This  is  a 
view  not  easily  accepted  by  Europe-oriented 
scholars.  Thus  Professor  Morris  takes  to  task 
such  political-philosophical  writers  as  Hannah 
Arendt  for  her  observation  (in  On  Revolution, 
[BRD  1964])  that  the  American  war  for  in¬ 
dependence  has  ‘remained  an  event  of  little 
more  than  local  importance,’  while  the  French 
Revolution  ‘has  made  world  history.’  The 
reverse  is  probably  true.  Morris  believes  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  a  turning  point, 
initiating  a  ‘broad  movement  of  liberation 
which  has  not  yet  run  its  course.’  ”  S.  K. 
Padover 

Sat  R  50:30  Ag  19  '67  550w 

Reviewed  bv  .T.  P.  Greene 

Va  Q  R  43:524  summer  ’67  1260w 


MORRIS,  RICHARD  KNOWLES.  John  P.  Hol¬ 
land,  1841-1914;  inventor  of  the  modern  sub¬ 
marine.  211p  il  $8.50  U.S.  naval  inst. 

623.8  Submarines.  Holland,  John  Phillip 

66-20239 

A  biography  of  the  Irish  born  inventor.  His 
“first  two  submarines  were  financed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  out  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  who  saw  the  craft  as  a 
weapon  against  Britain.  Not  until  1900,  after 
years  of  bureaucratic  frustration,  did  the  Hol¬ 
land  VI  become  our  Navy’s  first  submarine.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:343  My  ’67  170w 
“This  is  a  brief,  interesting,  and  smoothly 
written  account.  .  .  .  All  that  Morris  attempts 
he  does  accur-ately  and  well,  but  this  reviewer 
feels  he  should  have  done  just  a  bit  more.  The 
nonspecialist  reader  requires  more  information 
about  the  navy  of  1890-1905  to  understand  why 
Holland’s  ideas  were  resisted.  The  naval  spe¬ 
cialist  would  appreciate  more  on  the  Holland’s 
sailing  characteristics,  internal  arrangements, 
and  machinery.”  G.  E.  Wheeler 

J  Am  Hist  64:178  Je  ’67  340w 
“This  is  more  than  the  biography  of  a  man, 
since  the  history  of  submarine  development 
in  this  country  up  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I  is  covered.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  grand¬ 
father  Charles  A.  Morris  was  a  longtime  friend 
of  Holland  and  the  superintending  engineer  of 
the  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Company.  .  .  .  [There 
is  a]  generous  selection  of  photographs  and 
drawings.  .  .  .  For  both  academic  and  public 
libraries.”  F.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  92:1007  Mr  1  ’67  260w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  29  ’67  180w 


MORRIS,  WILLIAM.  Dictionary  of  word  and 
phrase  origins,  by  William  and  Mary  Morris. 
v2  297p  $7.50  Harper 

422  English  language — Etymology.  English 
language — Terms  and  phrases  67-13727 

An  alphabetically  arranged  volume  contain¬ 
ing  some  twenty-five  hundred  entries.  For  vol¬ 
ume  one  see  BRD  1963. 


“Of  chief  value  are  current  words  and  phrases, 
many  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where.  The  Morris’  style  is  anecdotal,  discur¬ 
sive,  and  arch.  Because  of  a  less-than-critical 
attitude  toward  their  material,  especially  that 
contributed  by  readers,  the  quality  of  their 
work  is  uneven,  and  contains  irregularities. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  popular  work,  interesting  to 
browse  in,  but  of  use  to  libraries  mainly  as  a 
supplement  to  standard  works.”  C.  M.  Brown 
Library  J  92:2753  Ag  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:40  N  18  ’67  80w 


MORRIS,  WILLIE.  North  toward  home.  43Sp 
$5.95  Houghton 

B  or  92  67-25803 

This  autobiography  by  the  thirty-three -year- 
old  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine  has  been  se¬ 
lected  “as  a  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellow¬ 
ship  Book.  ...  It  is  chronologically  divided 
into  three  sections:  the  author’s  youth  and 
rearing  in  Yazoo  City.  Miss.;  his  years  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas  and,  later, 
as  editor  of  The  Texas  Observer;  and,  finally, 
his  years  in  New  York  which  he  now  regards 
as  his  home.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“This  autobiography  [is]  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  year  in  any  category.  .  .  .  It’s 
a  remarkable,  memorable  book.  What  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  is  that  this  man  could  so 
es.rly  in  life  have  achieved  the  maturity  that 
enables  him  to  render  and  assess  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  so  much  discrimination  and  balance. 
And  his  consummate  skill  with  words  makes 
us  ask  once  again  what  there  is  about  the 
atmosphere  of  the  South  that  has  caused  it  to 
produce  so  many  first-rate  writers  in  this 
century.  Harper’s  is  indeed  in  good  hands.” 
E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  117:720  D  9  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  27:325  N  15  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Hayes 

Book  World  p3  O  15  ’67  1450w 
Christian  Century  84:1382  O  25  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  .John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  16  ’67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Cayton 

'  Library  J  92:3034  S  16  ’67  220w 
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MORRIS,  WILLIE — Continued 

“A  bright  but  otherwise  conventional  middle- 
class  small-town  white  Southern  Protestant  boy 
is  transmuted  into  a  practicing  member  of  the 
New  York  intelligentsia.  More  significantly, 
however,  Willie  Morris,  author,  wants  to  go 
beyond  a  simple  retelling  of  what  has  so  far 
happened  to  him,  and  to  explain  in  large  part 
what  was  happening  in  America  in  the  forties, 
fifties  and  sixties.  It  is  this  ambitious  attempt 
to  relate  recent  personal  experience  to  history 
that  gives  [this  book]  its  character  and  attrac¬ 
tion.  ...  In  his  effort  to  grow  himself  up  too 
quickly,  Willie  has  almost  forgotten  that  he 
was  hell-raiser  as  well  as  hero  [in  his  Texas 
university  days].  .  .  .  What  is  nevertheless 
superb  about  [these]  times  is  the  relation  of 
his  slow  initiation  into  the  intellectual  life.  .  .  . 
Willie  has  some  harsh  words  for  the  East’s 
facile  inteilectualism,  feeling  it  is  voguish  and 
superficial,  less  honest  so'inehow  than  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  the  provinces  which  is  so  much 
more  difilcult  to  come  by.  .  .  .  [However,  even 
he]  finally  falls  guilty  of  the  same  metropolitan 
inhumanity  that  has  so  pained  him.”  J.  S.  Car- 
roll 

New  Repub  167:32  N  18  '67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  D  21  '67  1350w 
“One  of  the  book’s  three  sections  the  most 
vivid  and  coherent  is  the  one  that  treats  the 
author’s  growing  up  in  Mississippi.  .  .  .  De¬ 
spite  much  interesting  matter,  the  Texas  years 
are  treated  far  less  successfully  than  are  the 
previous  ones.  .  .  .  The  last  section  gives  us 
some  fine  sketches  of  New  York  City,  its  scenes, 
its  people,  and  some  sensitive  observations  upon 
the  abrasiveness,  loneliness  and  violence  of  the 
life  lived  there.  .  .  .  The  serious  flaw  of  [this 
book]  is  that  it  has  no  really  solid  center  and 
for  this  reason  fails  to  achieve  any  meaningful 
unity.  .  .  .  The  inner  drama  of  the  author’s 
life  remains  almost  as  obscure  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  .  ..  [However] 

there  are  the  many  vivid  sketches  of  persons 
and  places,  moments  when  the  spirit  of  things 
is  caught  with  affecting  precision,  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  obseiwations  of  no  inconsiderable 
worth.  And  there  is  also  the  pleasure  of  en¬ 
countering  a  prose  that  is  extraordinarily  clean, 
flexible  and  incisive.”  Madison  Jones 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  22  ’67  llSOw 


Newsweek  70:9eA  N  6  ’67  600w 
“[This  book]  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  young 
man’s  response  to  the  problem  of  critical  over¬ 
kill — not  to  intellectual  and  personal  alienation, 
but  to  the  presumptions  that  make  it  fashion- 
^le.  The  book  might  properly  be  subtitled 
‘The  Education  of  Willie  Morris,’  in  which 
.  .  .  [the  author]  is  part  Henry  Adams,  part 
Huck  Finn,  and  part  pioneer  v/ith  a  compass 
that  jammed  while  it  was  pointing  north  in¬ 
stead  of  West,  Most  of  all,  Morris  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  because  he  speaks  in  the  accent  of  a 
region,  in  this  case  the  South;  he  can  write 
about  nis  counti’y  bocause  be  knows  whence 
he  came,  and  why.  He  is  also  a  very  funny  man 
who  has  produced  a  magnificent  book.  Auto¬ 
biography  it  surely  is,  peopled  with  the  great 
and.  small  of  Texas  politics  and  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  full  of  anecdotal  color;  but  just 
as  surely  it  is  the  profile  of  something  highly 
significant,  something  fundamental  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  America.”  Peter  Schrag 

Reporter  37:44  N  30  ’67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  51:77  Ja  13  ’68  800w 


MORRIS,  WRIGHT. 
Am.  lib. 


In  orbit.,  153p  $3.95  New 


67-1179; 

i,/?”  space  of  one  day.  Jubal  E.  Gainer 
high  school  dropout  and  draft  dodger,  manages 
to  rack  up  an  Impressive  array  of  crlrhes 
moral  and  felonious.  He  steals  a  friend’; 
motorcycle,  rapes  a  simple-minded  spinster 
mugs  a  plxylsh  professor,  and  stabs  an  obes( 
visionary  who  runs  a  surplus  store.  He  thei 
waits  out  an  Indiana  twister  and  goes  on  hi' 
way.  leaving  as  much  wreckage  in  his  pall 
as  the  twister  itself.”  (Librarj'-  J)  ^  ' 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:144  Ap  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  26:409  F  15  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Thomas  Rogers 

Book  Week  p4  F  19  ’67  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kriegel 

Commonweal  86:98  Ap  7  ’67  650w 
Harper  234:139  Mr  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Marjorie  Kohn 

Library  J  92:596  F  1  ‘67  140w 


Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:36  My  4  ’67  600w 
“Here  is  another  (the  13th)  of  Wright 
Morris’s  craftsmanly  novels — terse,  colloquial, 
restrained,  fragmented,  delibeiately  shadowy. 
Above  all,  small;  not  slight,  not  inconsequen¬ 
tial,  but  a  miniature.  At  the  center  of  this 
one  is  aimlessness,  aimless  (though  non-male- 
volent)  violence  meandering  In  and  out  of  a 
number  of  aimless  lives.  .  .  .  All  readers  will 
surely  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  prose  style 
one  has  come  to  expect  in  a  Wright  Morris 
novel.  .  .  .  'There  is  also  a  muscular  quality 
to  Mr.  Morris’s  writing  that  makes  It  a 
suitable  instrument  for  conveying  harsher 
things;  and  there  is  his  sense  of  the  comic, 
which  springs  up  constantly.  In  all,  this  is  a 
quiet  but  rich  performance.”  Gerald  Walker 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  6  ’67  600w 


“It  is  a  short  novel,  full  of  action,  and  tire 
seriousness  can  mostly  be  found  between  the 
lines.  .  .  .  [There]  one  can  see  against  what 
Jubal  Gainer’s  rebellion,  thoughtless  and  aim¬ 
less  as  it  seems,  is  directed.  One  might  say 
that  he  is,  like  millions  of  his  contemporaries, 
a  Huck  Finn  without  a  Mississippi.”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:29  F  18  ’67  1200w 


“As  a  slice  of  life,  the  book  is  thin  indeed, 
and  coming  from  Morris  .  .  .  Love  Among  the 
Cannibals  [BRD  1957],  it  is  exasperating.  .  .  . 
This  time  he  has  barely  bothered  to  construct 
more  than  the  outline  of  a  story,  leaning  on 
the  kitschy  existential  slogan:  ‘Things  just 
happen.  No  reason,  no  reason,  just  a  happen¬ 
ing.’  .  .  .  The  sparse  action  is  accompanied  by 
heavy  circular  symbolism:  the  motorcycle 
wheels,  the  twister.  Charlotte’s  abandoned 
whirling  dance,  bees  circling  around  the  half¬ 
wit  in  numbers  that  ought  to  discourage  any 
rapist.  In  the  end,  the  reader  is  left  going 
around  in  circles  too.” 

Time  89:104  F  17  ’67  270w 


MORRIS-JON ES,  W.  H.  The  government  and 
politics  of  India.  236p  maps  $3  Hillary  house 
320.954  India — Politics  and  government — 
1947-  65-3425 

The  book  begins  with  “an  overview  of  the 
political,  administrative,  and  social  legacies 
with  which  Indians  approached  1947.  the  pro¬ 
blems  and  promises  they  encountered  on  that 
date,  and  the  social  milieus  in  which  political 
processes  develop  in  India.  .  .  .  [The  author 
views  the  period  from  1947-1952]  as  a  period  of 
construction.  .  .  .  After  1952  we  find  an  era  of 
operation,  action,  readjustment,  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Chapters  IV-VI  cover  governance,  po¬ 
litical  forces,  and  the  ordering  framework  in 
the  more  recent  period.  .  .  .  [The  concluding 
chapter]  comments  on  tendencies  and  ideas  in 
Indian  politics.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


Influenced  _  not  only  by  what  he  views  as 
intrinsically  si.gnificant  and  in  need  of  exposi¬ 
tion,  Imt  also  by  his  deep  and  wide-ranging 
interests.  Professor  Morris-Jones  has  produced 
,n^.9st  important  general  studies  of 
the  political  life  of  _  India  to  come  out  since 
independence.  This  is  a  remarkably  thorough 
treatment  of  the  Indian  political  scene,  a  tribute 
to  the  author  s  profound  understanding  of  In¬ 
dian  society  and  politics,  to  the  incisive  ana- 
lytical  skills  he  brings  to  his  material,  and  to 
w?  .precise  and  fluent  style  in  which  he  w'rites. 
While  essentially  a  series  of  interpretive  essays, 
IS,  nevertheless,  rich  in  detail,  pre- 
suggestive  examination  of 
political  phenomena  in  an  equ^ly  sug- 
H^user  social  context.”  Walter 

Am  Hist  R  72:1062  Ap  ’67  600w 

JPJ^Press  Indian  government 
cnurn?-A^f  Pa^s  requires  academic 

ter  order.  Only  a  complete  mas- 

success™  it  with  hope  of 

success.  .  .  .  Professor  Morns-Jones  oossessf^q 
that  mastery;  and  he  has  succeeded  brilliantly. 

•  •  •  The  reader  will  nevertheless  com<t‘  tn 
Of ‘'disqr^Kf  ®^®e»eot  boSk  withTvS  f'e°elin| 
rootefl^  in  iWio’  <iemocracy  really  so  deeply 

dominantlv^mi+I?'f$’  Poverty-stricken  and  pre- 

M  llh  MlSuilWlfii"  iSpalfS  ’k’ wSr 

gratip??!^  ®P.lep<Ji<i'y  presented  that  sh^ 

itude^outweighs^an^y  possMe  criticism.” 
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MORRISON,  CHAPLAIN  W.  Democratic  pol¬ 
itics  and  sectionalism:  the  Wilmot  proviso 
controversy.  244p  $6  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 

973.6  Wilmot  proviso,  1846  67-15101 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  the  1846  Wilmot 
Proviso  “which  proposed  to  prohibit  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery  into  any  territory  that  might 
be  acquired  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  war  .  .  .  was  of  great  importa'nce  in  polar¬ 
izing  sectional  loyalties  in  the  period  1846-48. 
[HeJ  is  less  interested  in  Whig-Democrat  rivalry 
than  in  the  intraparty  strife  that  the  Proviso 
provoked  within  Democratic  ranks.  The  genesis 
of  the  Free  Soil  Party  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Democrats  in  1848  are  revealed  as  the  short 
term  results,  the  Civil  War  as  the  final  out¬ 
come.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Thoroughly  researched  and  fully  documented 
(though  the  absence  of  a  formal  bibliography  is 
irritating) ,  this  volume  is  the  first  detailed 
study  of  a  hitherto  neglected  topic.  It  is  aimed 
at  an  academic  audience  and  is  recommended 
to  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:580  J1  ’67  180w 

“The  prime  virtue  of  Morrison's  book  is  that 
the  episode  is  brought  together  as  well  as  it 
has  ever  been  and  cast  within  the  framework 
of  sectionalizing  politics  and  the  Civil  War. 
The  author’s  judgments  are  also  quite  conven¬ 
tional,  whether  in  analyzing  the  motivation  for 
the  Proviso,  the  Van  Burenite’s  behavior,  the 
movement  for  southern  unity,  the  hunkerism  of 
the  party  regulars,  the  sectional  nature  of 
American  politics,  or  the  significance  of  the 
episode  in  terms  of  the  events  of  the  next 
decade.  Unfortunately  this  conventionality  pro¬ 
duces  an  unbalanced  analysis  of  the  party  and 
the  period.  .  .  .  Failure  to  examine  the  element 
[of  nationalism]  as  part  of  ‘the  Wilmot 
Proviso  controversy’  results  in  ahistoric  con¬ 
clusions  and  assertions,  which  many  contempo¬ 
raries  might  have  found  quite  surprising  and 
which  are  not  as  helpful  to  students  of  antebel¬ 
lum  politics  as  one  could  wish.”  J.  H.  Silbey 
J  Am  Hist  54:664  D  '67  400w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  92:576  P  1  ’67  120w 


MORRISON,  JOSEPH  L.  W.  J.  Cash:  Southern 
prophet;  a  biography  and  reader.  309p  $6.95 
Knopf 

B  or  92  Cash,  Wilbur  Joseph  67-18611 
_  A  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  of  Journalism  traces  the  life  of  the 
Journalist  who  wrote  The  Mind  of  the  South 
(BRD  1941).  “The  last  half  of  the  book  contains 
a  selection  of  Cash’s  writings:  letters,  editorials, 
speeches,  book  reviews,  and  articles.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Yoder 

Book  World  p6  N  19  ’67  llOOw 
“[Mr.  Mon-ison]  evaluates  Mr.  Cash’s  book 
[The  Mind  of  the  South]  as  ‘a  feat  of  his¬ 
torical  synthesis  and  creative  imagination.’ 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  fairly  accurate  evaluation 
from  our  present  perspective.  .  .  .  Professor 
Morrison’s  short  biography  of  Cash  is  logically 
and  clearly  written.  The  rationalization  of  the 
cause  of  Cash’s  suicide  is  particularly  well- 
handled.  .  .  .  This  book  will  be  important  to 
aspiring  newspapermen  and  to  those  who  find 
Cash’s  book  the  milestone  in  Southern  his¬ 
toriography  that  it  is.  Recommended  for  public 
libraries,  and  academic  and  research  librarians 
should  not  fail  to  add  this  title  to  their  col¬ 
lections.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:3633  O  15  ’67  220w 
“[The  author]  undertakes  no  critical  reap¬ 
praisal  of  [Cash’s]  work.  .  .  .  The  biography 
is  a  labor  of  love  conducted  with  scrupulous 
thoroughness  and  exhaustiveness.  It  tells  us  all 
we  need  to  know  (and  perhaps  a  little  more) 
about  [Cash’s]  obscure  struggles.  .  .  .  On  the 
circumstances  of  the  suicide,  Morrison  has 
gone  to  great  pains  to  collect  all  the  evidence, 
including  clinical  and  expert  medical  testimony. 
He  describes  a  terrifying  onset  of  paranoia  at 
the  very  end  but  believes,  without  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  illness  was  ‘toxic  rather  than 
psychic.’  The  ‘Reader’  part  of  the  volume,  near¬ 
ly  half  of  it,  reprints  fugitive  pieces  that  add 
nothing  to  Cash’s  reputation  but  provide  some 
biographical  insights.”  C.  V.  Woodward 
New  Repub  157:28  D  9  ’67  1450w 
New  'Yorker  43:62  D  30  ‘67  160w 


MORRISON,  JOSEPH  L.  Josephine  Daniels,  the 
small-d  democrat.  316p  il  $7.50  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

B  or  92  Daniels,  Josephus  66-25358 

The  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  offers  this  “biography  of  the 
editor  of  the  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  News 
and  Observer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Wilson  and  ambassador  to  Mexico  under  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“An  honest,  competent,  and  sensible  biography. 
.  .  .  [The]  book  is  weakest  on  Daniels  as  a 
North  Carolina  editor.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  newspapers, 
and  one  would  like  to  have  known  more  about 
Daniels’  editorial  and  business  methods,  his 
influence,  .  .  .  and  his  relations  with  other  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  his  day.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  very  good  indeed  on  its  subject’s  private 
life  .  .  .  [although]  a  more  extended  analysis 
of  the  evolving  attitude  of  this  ‘small-d  dem¬ 
ocrat’  toward  the  Negroes  would  have  been  in 
order.  The  book  is  also  cogent  on  Daniels’  po¬ 
litical  career  and  sensitive  on  his  relations  with 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  though  one 
might  have  wished  for  a  more  thoughtful 
placement  of  Daniels  within  the  various  party 
currents.  .  .  .  On  Daniels’  diplomatic  career, 
Morrison  is  concise  and  intelligent.  .  .  .. ,  Con¬ 
ciseness,  indeed,  is  the  main  trouble  with  the 
book.  If  Daniels  himself  wrote  five  long  volumes, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  could 
have  permitted  Morrison  more  than  275  pages 
of  text.”  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Am  Hist  R  73:248  O  ‘67  430w 


Choice  4:580  J1  ‘67  140w 

“This  is  a  sympathetic  and  at  times  senti¬ 
mentalized  and  anecdotal  biography.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  the  only  full-length  biography  of  Daniels 
yet  published,  scholars  and  students  will  still 
need  to  consult  other  works.  .  .  .  Recommended 
to  college,  university,  and  larger  public  li¬ 
braries.”  B.  H.  Holicky 

Library  J  91:5960  D  1  ‘66  160w 


“This  warm  and  admiring  study  stresses  the 
public  life  but  reveals,  as  well,  the  human 
qualities  of  fthis]  figure.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  200w 


TLS  p641  J1  20  ’67  650w 


MORRISON,  LILLIAN.  The  ghosts  of  Jersey 
City  &  other  poems.  55p  $3.50  CroweU 

811  67-15411 

Several  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have 
previously  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  English  Journal  and 
Poetry  Northwest.  Two  poems  were  published 
under  the  pseudonym  Lee  Murchison. 


“Damagingly,  this  book  is  hopelessly  too 
much  like  too  many  other  books  of  poems.  It 
is  a  younger,  weaker  version  of  works  by  Anne 
Sexton  or  Denise  Levertov.  It  Is  marred  by  a 
coy  topicality,  a  smug,  intra-urban  cuteness, 
a  pervasive  antl-metricality  (like  bad  Creeley), 
and  an  insistence  upon  the  private  experience 
not  shared.  It  is  all  exterior,  reported,  second¬ 
hand.  It  is  a  work  of  the  will,  sometimes  highly 
crafted,  but  never  lifting  into  memorability. 
.  .  .  No  library  really  needs  this  book.” 

Choice  4:674  S  ‘67  90w 

“This  volume  proves  again,  as  poetry  so 
often  does,  that  quality  can  prevail  over  quan¬ 
tity.  These  epigrammatic,  gnomic,  colloquial 
stanzas  imply  concerns  that  escape  the  bounds 
of  language.  In  a  15-line  elegy,  for  exarnple 
(perhaps  on  the  suicide  of  Sylvia  Plath),  Miss 
Morrison  exclaims,  ‘How  deep  the  night  must 
have  been.’  That  la  all,  and  It  is  enough.  We 
have  here  a  new  and  Interesting  voice.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  comprehensive  poetry  collec¬ 
tions.”  H.  C.  Burke 

Library  J  92:1497  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxx  autumn  '67  120w 


MORSE,  DEAN,  ed.  Technological  innovation 
and  society.  See  Columbia  university.  Seminar 
on  technology  and  social  change 


MORSE,  GRANT  W.  The  concise  guide  to  li¬ 
brary  research.  214p  $5.95  Washington  sq.  press 
028.7  Reference  books.  Library  service 

66-10812 

This  “gruide  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
beginning  with  Key  To  Research — ^baslc  pro¬ 
cedural  orientation.  Key  To  Reference  Books 
summarizes  standard  reference  works  and  lists 
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MORSE,  G.  W. — Continued 

those  in  various  fields  as  well.  Key  To  Period¬ 
icals  outlines  by  subject  the  major  publications 
the  student  will  encounter.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“Some  general  critical  comments  apply  to 
[this  book  and  A.  A.  Paradis,  The  Research 
Handbook.  BRD  19671.  One,  padding.  .  .  .  Two, 
inadequate  descriptions,  sometimes  just  listing, 
of  reference  works.  .  .  .  Three,  poor  Instruction 
in  use  of  the  card  catalog.  .  .  .  hour,  a  lack 
of  examples  that  students  might  follow  in  a 
bibliographic  search.  Five,  guides  to  many 
subject  fields  are  overlooked,  and  these,,  of 
course,  are  the  best  leads  to  more  specialized 
reference  works.  Six,  tbe  role  of  the  reference 
librarian  is  minimized.  Seven,  the  Library  of 
Congress  classification  is  practically  ignored. 
.  .  .  For  the  freshman,  who  is  not  sophisticated 
in  the  use  of  the  library,  better  (and  less  ex¬ 
pensive)  guides  are  the  old  standards  [E.V.l 
Aldrich  [Using  Books  in  Libraries,  BRD  1941], 
Hook  and  Gaver  [Research  Paper],  even  Marie 
Toser  [Library  Manual,  BRD  1945].  For  the 
upperclassman,  who  presumably  needs  inform¬ 
ation  about  the  literature  of  his  major,  much 
more  .  useful  [are  the  bibliographies  in  his 

field].  4:136  Ap  ’67  IlOw 

“Grant  Morse,  librarian  at  Wagner  College 
on  Staten  Island,  has  put  together  a  very  con¬ 
cise  guide  .  .  .  [intended]  for  high  school  and 
college  students.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
volume  is  also  the  shortest.  The  first  30  pages 
are  devoted  to  advising  the  student  on  choosing 
a  subject  for  themes  and  short  reports,  selecting 
the  best  sources  and  uses  of  the  books,  once 
obtained.  This  section  should  be  of  some  help 
to  the  bewildered  student.  .  .  .  [The  Guide] 
certainly  does  not  replace  the  specialized,  but 
popular,  guides  on  the  individual  aspects  of 
library  research.  If  still  another  elementary 
handbook  is  needed  this  might  do.  but  it  is 
not  first  choice.”  R.  K.  Burns 

Library  J  91:4630  O  1  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gillespie 

Library  J  92:1760  Ap  15  ’67  260w  [YA] 


MORTIER,  JEANNE,  ed.  Album.  See  Teilhard 
de  Chardin,  P. 


MORTON,  H.  V.  The  fountains  of  Rome;  with 
49  color  phot,  by  Mario  Carrier!,  and  other 
lllustj’ations  [Eng  title:  The  waters  of  Rome]. 
302p  maps  $12.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

731  Rome  (City) — Water  supply.  Rome 
(City) — Fountains  66-21983 

“The  water  supply  of  modern  Rome  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  that  of  classical  Rome,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one,  bringing  water  from  its  source  to 
the  consumer  without  storage  in  a  reservoir. 
The  water  of  the  various  aqueducts  is  never 
mixed.  .  .  .  [This]  book  goes  into  the  history 
of  the  many  fountains  of  Rome  and  their 
waters.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:291  N  1  ’66  190w 

“[Rome.l  a  city  of  wine  drinkers  is  also  a 
city  of  water  connoisseurs.  Morton  suggests 
that  his  book  is  timely  in  that  the  growth  of 
population  will  probably  result  in  a  change  from 
the  traditional  method  to  that  of  storage  in 
reservoirs.  .  .  .  He  employs  his  usual  easv 
scholarship  and  use  of  anecdote,  but  the  book 
does  ask  for  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  than  his  earlier  books  and  so  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  academic  libraries  and  larger 
general  colle.ctlon.s.  The  color  plates  are  subtle 
and  lovely.  Kate  McQnade 

Library  J  92:113  Ja  1  ’67  190w 

.  “A  lively  and  lovely  book,  filled  with  a  joyful 
irreverence  and  much  of  the  gaiety  that  the 
fountains  manage  to  impart  to  the  city 
Mr  Morton  is  enthralled  by  these  fountains! 
and  his  admiration  and  fondness  is  reflected  on 
almo.st  every  page.  Tbe  book  is  illustrated  with 
both  photographs  and  drawings,  and  it  will  set 
5.'’®,  hearts  of  those  who  love  Rome  ” 

Ca.skie  Stinnett 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p7  D  4  ’66  120w 
TLS  p289  Ap  6  ’67  280w 


MORTON,  HENRY  W..  jt. 
making.  See  Juviler,  P.  H. 


ed.  Soviet  policy- 


MORTON,  MIRIAM,  ed.  A  harvest,  of  Russian 
children’s  literature:  ed.  with  introd.  and 
commentary,  by  Miriam  Morton:  foreword 
by  Ruth  Hill  Viguers.  474p  il  pl  col  pl  $12.50 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

891.7  Russian  literature — Collections  „o, 

“The  anthology  is  arranged  in  four  parts: 
‘For  Bovs  and  Girls  from  5  to  7’  (verses  and 
tales) :  ‘For  all  Ages’  (folk  tales) ;  ‘For  Boys 
and  Girls  from  8  to  11’  (stories,  verse,  and 
fables) ;  ‘For  the  More  Mature  Reader,  Ages 
12-15  and  Up’  (short  stories,  selections  from 
novels,  prose  poems. )  [Indexes  of  authors  and 
of  illustrations.]  Preschool  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“The  monumental  contribution  of  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  anthology  earns  warmest  thanks.  It  is 
•a  huge  task  to  choose  representative  selections 
from  the  Immenseness  of  Russian  literature: 
to  accomplish  the  translations  without  losing 
the  bite  and  heart  of  the  original  tongue:  and 
to  provide  well -said  introductoi-y  and  transi¬ 
tional  insights  that  put  each  poem,  and  stoiy 
into  literary,  historic,  geographical,  and  ethmc 

gerspective.  .  .  .  [The]  selections  reflect  a 

istoric  range  from  1825  to  the  m-esent.  They 
mirror  Czarist  Russia  and  Soviet  Russia.  There 
are  serf  days  and  sputnik  days.  The  excesses 
of  land,  weather,  and  government  are  here 
to  behold.  And  the  artwork  that  enhances 
page  after  page,  etching  both  gray  and  stolid 
land  and  people,  and  charm,  perseverance, 
and  prankishness,  is  a  sizable  bonus.”  R.  C. 
Nelson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  67 
140w  [YA] 

“[This]  is  must  reading  for  every  teacher 
of  social  studies  and  for  evei-y  librarian  who 
has  ever  tried  to  satisfy  children’s  requests 
for  books  about  Russia.  .  .  .  The  first  section 
contains  some  excellent  translations  of  poetry 
for  young  children.  .  .  .  [Here]  Margaret 

Wettlin’s  translations  of  Marshak  are  some 
of  the  most  felicitous  in  the  entire  book.  The 
short  stories  in  this  group  do  not  come  over 
as  well:  the  moral  hangs  heavy  in  most  of 
them.  Yet  they  belong  in  this  anthology.  .  .  . 
The  folklore  section  is  quite  good.  .  .  .  There 
might  have  been  a  greater  variety  in  tone 
if  the  editor  had  searched  for  some  alternate 
translations.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  selections  in 
the  final  two  sections  are  excerpted  from 
novels  and  longer  stories,  some  of  which  are 
unfortunately  unavailable  in  English.  Most  of 
the  excerpts  are  not  as  well  written  or  as 
humorous  as  the  outstanding  passage  from 
The  Old  Genie  Hottabych,  a  novel  in  the 
tradition  of  E.  Nesblt’s  fantasy.  However,  all 
of  them  reflect  so  admirably  the  lives  of  Soviet 
youngsters  that  teachers  might  do  well  to 
read  aloud  from  them.”  Anne  Pellowski 

Library  J  92:2043  My  15  ’67  600w  [YA] 


“Indeed,  [this]  is  a  bumper  crop  .  .  .  and 
the  first  such  one  to  appear  in  English.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  the  majority  of  selections  in  the 
anthology  are  complete  works  and  where  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  used  summaries  of  the  excluded 
portions  are  provided.  Adequate  comments  on 
genres  and  authors  are  supplied,  .as  well  as 
footnotes  on  any  matters  in  the  texts  that 
might  puzzle  American  readers,  .  .  Though 
a  great  deal  of  Russian  children’s  literature, 
as  well  as  that  for  adults,  from  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  present  reflects  a  concern  for  po¬ 
litical  and  social  values,  the  compiler  has 
endeavored  to  strike  a  balance  between  pieces 
that  contain  universal  values  and  those  re¬ 
flecting  developing  political  and  social  ideals. 
The  result  is  a  joyous  feast  filled  with  the 
optimism  of  traditional  Russian  realism.  If 
the  selections  are  basieallv  serious  and  nearly 
always  free  from  sensationalism  and  excite¬ 
ment  for  their  own  sake,  they  are  also  en¬ 
tertaining  and  always  designed  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  education  of  children.  .  .  .  Mrs 
Morton  points  out  that  an  abundance  of  Rus¬ 
sian  children’s  bonks  of  biographjq  explora¬ 
tion,  adventure,  science  fiction  and  plays  have 
had  to  be  excluded.”  E.  J.  Simmons 

Times  Bk  R  p60  N  19  ’67  3150w 

[YA] 


I  i his  I  IS  a  book  more  suitable  for  educators 
and  scholars  than  for  children,  if  only  because 
the  age  span  of  the  material  is  so  extensive 
i-  •  jS  child  who  receives  the  book  will 

find  that  most  of  the  material  is  for  children  of 
some  other  age  group.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  reading  m  the  book  (especially  wonder¬ 
ful  are  the  short  moralistic — but  not  moralizing 
—stories  by  'Tolstoy  for  very  young  children, 
which  apparently  have  not  been  translated  be- 
lore).  .  .  .  i->ut  the  poems  for  very  vouner  chil- 
dren,  translated  by  several  hands,  have  not  re- 
talned  whatever  merit  they  had  in  the  original. 
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and  could  give  pleasure  to  no  one  except  per¬ 
haps  an  indefatigable  student  of  comparative 
children’s  literature  or  to  someone  gathering 
evidence  for  a  paper  on  the  hopelessness  of 
translating  poetry  if  you  are  not  a  poet.” 
Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:186  D  16  ’67  280w 
TLS  pl225  D  14  ’67  240w 


MOSCOW,  WARREN.  What  have  you  done 
for  me  lately’^  the  ins  and  outs  of  New  York 
City  politics.  241  p  $5.S5  Prentice-Hall 

974.71  New  York  (City) — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  67-15177 

A  former  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times, 
author  of  Politics  in  the  Hnipire  State  (BKD 
1946)  "describes  the  setup  of  the  parties  and 
their  changing  status,  evaluates  the  mayors, 
the  bosses,  and  .  .  .  discusses  the  place  of 
graft  and  gangsters  and  Indicates  the  direction 
he  thinks  politics  is  taking.”  (Library  J) 


.  .  .  While  the  author  tries  to  tell  his  readers 
that  the  correct  approach  to  the  question  was 
not  found  until  the  Communists  came  into 
power,  in  fact  the  present  practices  are  not 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Nationalists 
of  recent  times.  The  translator  faithfully  re¬ 
flects  the  Intent  of  the  author,  with  footnotes 
here  and  there  to  reflect  relationships.  'This  is 
a  book  for  large  academic,  public,  and  special 
libraries.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:247  Ja  15  ’67  140w 


MOSER,  BRIAN.  The  cocaine  eaters,  by  Brian 
Moser  and  Donald  Tayler.  204p  pi  col  pi  maps 
$6.95  Taplinger 

980.4  Indians  of  South  America — Colombia. 

Colombia — Description  and  travel  67-11639 
"An  anthropologist  and  a  geologist  [travel¬ 
ing]  among  the  Colombian  Indians  .  .  .  [de¬ 
scribe]  their  customs,  beliefs,  ceremonies  and 
.  .  .  day-to-day  existence.”  (Publisher's  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:913  O  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Graham 

Commonweal  87:362  D  15  ’67  500w 
“[This]  is  a  spritely  and  anecdotal  view  of 
city  politics.  Mr.  Moscow  has  had  a  close  view 
of  the  New  York  scene  .  .  .  first  as  a  reporter 
and  then  as  an  active  participant  in  city  gov- 
ermiient.  Some  good  stories  have  come  to  his 
ears  which  he  recounts  with  relish.  .  .  .  Not 
everyone  will  agree  with  his  evaluations,  but 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  he  writes  en¬ 
tertainingly.  A  few  minor  inaccuracies,  histor- 
icai  in  nature,  may  be  forgiven.  A  table  of  votes 
cast  in  mayoral,  gubernatorial,  and  presiden¬ 
tial  elections  is  useful  but  the  absence  of  an 
index  is  a  handicap.  'I'his  book  is  recommended 
for  New  York  City  libraries  and  for  political 
science  collections  elsewhere.”  T.  E.  Smith 
Library  J  92:1940  My  15  '67  160w 
"[This  book]  follows  19  years  after  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  Politics  in  the  Empire  State.’  Although 
it  covers  some  of  the  same  territory  and  is 
perhaps  a  less  important  book,  it  is  well  worth 
the  wait.  1  commend  it  highly  as  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  entertaining  account  of  modern 
New  York  City  politics.  As  with  his  previous 
volume.  Mr.  Moscow  substitutes  eyes  and  ears 
for  bibliography,  and  well  he  might.  .  .  .  He 
takes  us  into  the  office  of  the  Maj'-or,  sketches 
in  the  powers  as  well  as  the  limitations  and 
frustrations  of  the  office,  and  shares  with  us 
delightful  vignettes  of  the  men  he  knew  well. 
.  .  .  Some  things  the  author  tells  here  have 
seldom  been  told  elsewhere  .  .  .  [including]  a 
plethora  of  colorful  anecdotes  ahout  Robert 
Moses,  who  wore  nine  official  hats  and  rates 
the  special  chapter  that  Moscow  devotes  to 
him.  .  .  .  The  author  offers  numerous  object 
lessons  but  no  solutions  to  such  burgeoning 
problems  as  the  wasteful  cost  of  politics.”  E. 
H.  Nickerson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Je  25  ’67  800w 
“[Mr.  Moscow]  has  the  credentials  to  write  a 
knowledgeable  book,  and  it  is  an  entertaining 
one,  too.  In  some  chapters  political  skeletons, 
old  and  new,  fall  out  of  various  closets,  but  the 
book  is  intended  not  as  exposd  but  as  exposi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  His  modest,  beguUing  approach  is 
most  impressive  in  the  last  chapter,  where  he 
explains  why  New  York  is — no  two  ways  about 
It — all  in  all  the  best-run  city  in  the  country.” 
New  Yorker  43:152  Je  10  ’6'7  llOw 


MOSELEY,  GEORGE,  ed.  &  tr.  The  party  and 
the  national  question  in  China.  186p  maps 
$7.50  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
951.05  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
— Politics  and  government  66-27573 

“Chang  Chih-1,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  made  in  late  1956  an 
analytic  study  of  the  C.C.P's  theoretical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  National  Question.”  (Choice) 
This  is  a  translation  of  that  document.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“Moseley  is  right  in  stating  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  that  the  National  Question  was  immensely 
important  to  the  success  of  both  the  Bolshevik 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  revolutions.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended,  especially  for  students 
of  Marxism-Leninism  and  Maoism.  Readable 
translation;  informative  annotation;  useful  ap¬ 
pendices.” 

Choice  4:563  .11  ’67  170w 

“This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  a  ‘policy- 
guideline’  book  written  by  a  functionary  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  phases  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Nationalities  Program  Inside  China. 


[This  acccount]  must  be  placed  halfway  be¬ 
tween  serious  ethnography  and  light  travel  lit¬ 
erature.  .  .  .  One  reads  [the]  book  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  it  is  free  from  all  sensationalism  and 
noticeable  inaccuracies.  At  the  same  time  [the 
authors']  emotional  or  philosophical  responses 
to  the  destiny  and  the  llfeways  of  the  Indians 
lack  depth  or  originality.  .  .  .  There  is  no  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  text  and  one  could  be  tempted  to 
put  it  down  before  reaching  the  end.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:2157  Je  1  ’67  140w 
“For  the  casual  reader  of  a  lighthearted  ad¬ 
venture  story  The  Cocaine  Eaters  is  a  book 
that  is  stolen  by  the  splendour  of  its  coloured 
photographs.  Their  tremendous  vitality  seems 
to  belie  its  title,  and  drives  home  a  point  that 
is  well  taken  by  the  travellers  but  tends  to  be 
ob.scured  by  the  crowding  detail  of  their  nar¬ 
rative.  Their  cameras  have  caught  the  levelling 
truth  These  figures  superbly  seized  in  their 
grace  of  action  or  repose  are  surely  not  the 
drugged  specimens  of  tribes  in  decay.  .  .  . 
[The  authors]  devote  a  final  chapter  to  the 
evaluation  of  what  their  films,  tape  records  and 
cultural  specimens  amount  to.  No  more  per¬ 
haps  than  a  hardly  won  sample  of  eonfusin.g 
facts,  extracted  from  five  tribes,  from  a  tale 
full  of  gaps  .  .  .  that  will  now  never  be  filled 
in.” 

TLS  p935  O  21  ’65  S60w 


MOSKOW,  MICHAEL  H.,  jt.  auth.  Collective 
negotiations  for  teachers.  See  Lieberman,  M. 


MOSKOW,  MICHAEL  H.  Teachers  and  unions; 
the  applicability  of  collective  bargaining  to 
public  education.  (Study)  2S8p  il  $8.50:  pa 
$5.95  University  of  Pa.  Industrial  Research 
Unit 

331.1  School  adm.inistration  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Collective  bargaining.  Teachers 

66-26141 

“The  central  subject  of  [this]  inquiry  is  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  ‘decision-making.’  ...  It 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the 
administration  of  public  education  to  our  so¬ 
ciety.  .  .  .  [It]  presents  ...  the  legal  aspects 
of  collective  bargaining  .  .  .  [and  discusses] 
the  ‘labor  market  for  public  school  teachers, 
.  .  .  the  general  characteristics  and  conditions 
of  the  labor  and  life  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  America,  .  .  .  the  rival  teacher  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  question  of  ‘exclusive  recog¬ 
nition,’  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  the 
form  of  decision-making,  the  scope  of  bar¬ 
gaining  power,  and  the  issue  of  ‘written  agree¬ 
ments.’  ”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  research  that  went  into  this  work  is 
most  impressive.  In  addition  to  several  in¬ 
dependent  studies  of  considerable  scope,  the 
author  canvassed  thoroughly  the  relevant  li¬ 
terature.  He  includes  also  a  vast  amount  of 
material  which  is  commonly  neglected  by  the 
narrow  educational  specialist.  In  other  words, 
he  places  the  problems  of  education  and  the 
teacher  in  their  social,  economic,  and  politi¬ 
cal  setting.  The  quality  of  his  scholarship  is 
excellent  throughout.”  G.  S.  Counts 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:149  winter  ’67  2600w 
“[This  book  deserves]  the  attention  of  school 
board  members  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  to 
represent  the  teachers  in  negotiations.  [It 
is]  factual  and  objective  and  [offers]  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  legal  interpretation  and  his¬ 
torical  data  that  is  not  widely  known.”  Paul 
Woodring 

Sat  R  49:89  S  17  ’66  600w 
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MOSKOW,  M.  H. — Gontinued, 

“Much  of  what  [Moskow]  has  to  say  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  ■TOlume_  [by  M. 
Lieberman  and  M.  H.  Moskow,  Collective  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  Teachers.  BRD  19671.  .  .  .  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Teachers  and  Unions  be  dis¬ 
missed  out  of  hand  since  it  has  some  very 
wise  tilings  to  say  on  its  own.  It  seems,  in  fact 
to  be  more  tightly  written  and  better  organized 
than  the  larger  book.  It  is  also,  I  think,  less 
cautious  in  its  observations  and  recommend¬ 
ations,  and  I  find  this  refreshing  in  these  days 
when  scholars  are  growing  increasingly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  climb  out  on  a  limb.  Furthermore  I 
agree  with  virtually  everything  Dr.  Moskow  has 
to  say.”  K.  B.  Doherty 

Teach  Col  Reo  68:441  F  ’67  900w 


MOSS,  BERTRAM  B.  Caring  for  the  aged  [by] 
Bertram  B.  Moss  with  Fraser  Kent.  372p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

613.97  Aged — Care  and  hygiene  66-12221 
The  author,  “medical  director  of  a  nursing 
home  and  general  practitioner  with  a  large 
number  of  older  patients,  has  written  a  ...  . 
volume  that  answers  many  of  the  medical, 
social,  and  psychological  questions  facing  these 
families.”  (Dibrary  J)  Index. 


“Basically  a  medical  encyclopedia  on  car©  and 
treatment  of  aging,  providing  a  wealth  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  in  a  highly  readable  style  on 
such  topics  as:  proper  housing  for  the  elderly: 
physical  process  of  aging;  physical  and  social 
adjustments  required  of  aged  and  their  families: 
explanations  of  major  diseases  (physical  and 
mental)  common  to  aged;  legal  and  financial 
resources,  both  private  and  public;  and  the 
problem  of  quacks  or  frauds.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  general  library.” 

Choice  3:929  D  ’66  140w 

“The  material  presented  is  specific  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  free  of  the  murky  sociological  jargon 
that  so  often  obfuscates  writings  in  the  field  of 
aging.  .  .  .  Dr.  Moss  discusses  [the  topics]  in 
the  manner  of  a  knowledgeable  and  understand¬ 
ing  family  doctor.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  public 
libraries.”  E.  J.  Fried 

Library  J  91:3459  J1  ’66  200w 


MOTT,  GEORGE  FOX,  ed.  Transportation 

century.  279p  $8.50  La.  state  univ.  press 

380.5  Transportation  66-29273 

A  collection  of  essays  concerning  “change  in 
transportation.  .  .  .  [The  writers  discussj  the 
historical  perspective  of  present  transport;  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  factors  of  transportation’s 
old  and  new  modes;  the  impact. of  technological 
innovations  such  as  containerization  and  the 
hydrofoil;  the  port  as  a  core  of  transportation 
networks;  the  management  considerations 
which  must  govern  transportation  policy  and 
practices  in  the  Immediate  and  more  distant 
future;  and  the  characteristics  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  present  and  future  transportation 
leaders.  .  .  .  [The  contributors]  include  schol¬ 
ars,  governmental  and  military  leaders,  trans¬ 
portation  executives,  and  professional  consul¬ 
tants  in  transportation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendix  I;  President  Johnson’s  transportation 
message  of  March  2,  1966;  Appendix  II:  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  act  creating  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  Index. 


“[The  authors]  write  about  the  subject  not 
only  synoptically  but  in  technical  detail.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  strong  features  of  this  volume  Is 
that  all  of  these  forms  and  Instruments  of 
transportation  are  treated  in  full  perspective. 
There  is  no  faddism  in  this  book.  ...  In  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer,  [transportation]  would 
be  less  of  a  national  problem  if  lots  of  people 
exercising  political  power  studied  Dr.  Mott’s 
book.”  J.  C.  Charles'vvorth 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:187  J1  ’67  600w 

“This  authoritative  symposium  delineates  the 
ramifications  of  20th  Century  transportation 
in  the  past,  present,  and  future  at  the  personal, 
national,  and  world-wide  levels.  The  impact  of 
government,  organized  labor,  and  technology 
and  the  changes  being  wrought  by  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  society  and  economy  are  covered  In 
detail.  .  .  .  Scholars  In  general,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  Interested  in  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  technological  aspects  of  trans¬ 
portation,  as  well  as  transportation  men  and  in¬ 
formed  laymen  wiU  find  this  book  of  value.” 
F.  V.  Effenberger 

Library  J  92:1829  My  1  ’67  130w 


MOS^  FRANK  E.  The  water  crisis:  foreword 
by  Paul  H.  Douglas.  305p  maps  $5.95  Praeger 
333.9  Water  supply.  Water  resources  devel¬ 
opment.  Water  conservation  67-20490 

“Describing  the  ‘politics  of  water,’  [the  au¬ 
thor]  shows  how  various  regions.  Industries, 
private-interest  groups,  and  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  and  governments  compete  for  in¬ 
fluence  and  jurisdiction,  thereby  deepening  the 
American  water  crisis.  .  .  .  [While  examining] 
the  problems  the  United  States  faces  today — ■ 
pollution,  shortage,  variability,  depletion,  and 
waste — Senator  Moss  is  concerned  principally 
with  solutions  to  those  problems.  .  .  .  He  sug¬ 
gests  steps  to  reorganize  our  water  management 
activities  and  achieve  a  fundamental  national 
water  policy,”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“In  this  Informative  volume,  [the  author] 
does  a  good  job  of  bringing  the  reader  up  to 
date  on  the  water  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Some  bad  proofreading  plays  havoc 
with  some  of  his  figTires  in  Chap.  3  when  mil¬ 
lions,  billions  and  trillions  get  all  tangled  up 
in  each  other;  and  if  we  usedT his  figures,  Texas 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  lot  smaller  than  Rhode 
Island.  But  when  the  numbers  stay  straight,  the 
reader  will  be  considerably  shaken  to  learn  of 
the  prospects  for  water  consumption  in  the 
future  as  well  as  of  the  consumption  right  now. 
.  .  .  Sen.  Moss  calls  for  planning  at  every  level 
of  government  from  local  to  Federal.  .  .  In 
his  realistic  approach  [he]  shows  clearly  that 
the  day  of  reckoning  cannot  be  postponed  for¬ 
ever.”  J.  B.  Kelley 

America  117:356  S  30  ’67  420w 


Senator  Moss  from  arid  Utah  Is  respected  by 
his  colleagues  and  others  as  a  man  who  knows 
much  about  water  problems.  It  is  important 
for  readers  to  know  that  he  has  served  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  and  several  committees  related  to  water 
management.  His  book  is  loaded  with  dull  facts 
like  a  lawyer’s  brief;  it  is  a  digest  of  informa¬ 
tion  brought  forth  in  hearings  and  committee 
studies:  unfortunately  for  the  scholar  it  is  not 
documented.  ...  In  Part  III,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution,  the  senator  tells  how  the 
people  can  achieve  water  management.  The 
book  is  worth  serious  study.”  C.  S.  Johnson 
Library  J  92:2592  J1  ’67  140w 


Library  J  92:4278  N  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 


MOUHOT,  HENRI.  Henri  Mouhot’s  diary;  trav¬ 
els  in  the  Central  parts  of  Siam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos  during  the  years  1858-61  [new  ed] 
abr.  and  ed.  by  Christopher  Pym.  161p  pi 
maps  $5.10  Oxford 

915.9  Indochina — ^Description  and  travel. 

Natural  history — Indochina.  Khmer  language 

SA66-7431 

The  original  narrative  was  “published  in 
London  by  Murray  in  two  volumes  in  1864  fol¬ 
lowing  a  preliminary  version  in  a  French  peri¬ 
odical  the  year  before.  .  .  .  [Mouhot  was]  a 
citizen  of  France  who  [planned]  ...  a  journey 
of  discovery  in  mainland  South-east  Asia.  He 
set  out  for  Bangkok  in  1858  and  died  in  Laos, 
probably  of  malaria,  in  1861.”  (TLS)  Biblio¬ 
graphy. 


[Mouhot’s]  diary  ultimately  reflects  more 
about  its  author  than  it  does  about  Southeast 
Asia.  .The  brief  views  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Laos 
and,  indeed,  even  the  chapter  on  Angkor  are 
not  particularly  valuable  to  the  historical  re¬ 
searcher.  On  the  other  hand,  [his]  account  as 
a  traveler  in  the  tropics  vividly  brings  to  life 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  faced  all 
who  brayed  the  interior  regions  of  mainland 
■ooutheast  Asia.  Editor  Pym  has  chosen 
those  passages  which  most  reveal  Mouhot.  the 
naturalist,  sportsman,  and  adventurer  dedicated 
more  to  his  research  than  to  his  family  and 
country,  [ihe  work]  is  well  done  with  an  in¬ 
formative  introduction,  good  plates  and  maps, 
and  a  brief  but  valuable  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:567  J1  ’67  140w 

‘.‘[In  1859]  two  papers  dealing  with  the  Angkor 
ruins  were  read  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  in  London.  Yet  Christopher  Pym  remarks 
introduction  to  the  abridged  reprint 
of  Moulmt  s  .  diary  in  the  Oxford  in  Asia  His¬ 
torical  Reprint  series  that  ‘Henri  Mouhot  re¬ 
discovered  the  ancient  Khmer  civilization  for 
the  western  world’.  'This  he  certainly  did  not 

first  detailed  and 
account  of  the  Angkor  ruins.  .  .  . 
WM  no  stylist.  His  diary  is  curiously 
reproductions  of  [his] 
Angkor  Wat  as  It  was  in  1860  can- 
not  tail  to  fascinate  tlie  modern  visitor.’* 

TLS  p2e5  Mr  30  ’67  650w 
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MOULTON,  CHARLES  WELLS.  Library  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  of  English  and  American  au¬ 
thors  throug-h  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century;  abr.  rev.  and  with  add.  by  Martin 
Tucker.  4v  $45  Ungar 

820.9  English  literature — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  American  literature — History  and 
criticism.  Criticism  ,  65-16619 

“Like  the  eight-volume  set  issued  in  1905, 
the  new  edition  .  .  .  contains  critical  comments 
On  English  and  American  authors  from  Beowulf 
through  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  ^  critics  from 
the  Venerable  Bede  to  G.  B.  Shaw.  Authors 
are  treated  chronolofjically,  as  are  the  works 
under  discussion:  criticisms  are  preceded  by 
biographical  and  personal  material.  .  .  .  The 
set  covers  some  250  authors  and  more  than 
1,700  critics,  and  with  the  new  material  each 
volume  runs  to  [about]  600  pages.”  (Sat  R) 


“Moulton’s  useful  compilation  has  been 
abridged  in  this  edition,  and  new  material  has 
been  included.  Eleven  authors  have  been  added 
— all  English  excepting  Edward  Bellamy.  The 
section  on  Melville  has  been  wholly  replaced. 
The  new  edition  supplements  Moulton’s  work 
by  offering  in  addition  a  listing  of  current 
standard  editions  of  each  writer’s  works  and 
the  ‘best  available  biography  and/or  critical 
study  published  through  1964.’  College  libraries 
with  limited  resources  will  find  in  this  compila¬ 
tion  a  valuable  item  for  reference  collections.” 
Am  Lit  39:128  Mr  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:49  My  20  ’67  lOOw 


MOUNT,  CHARLES  MERRILL.  Monet;  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  444p  pi  $10  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Monet,  Claude  66-24032 

The  author  recreates  the  life  of  one  of  the 
leading  artists  of  French  Impressionism,  and 
analyzes  his  work.  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  seriously  unsatisfactory  book 
because  Mr.  Mount  is  a  clumsy  writer.  .  .  . 
Behind  the  thicket  of  awkward  prose,  Monet 
is  still  obscured  by  his  biographer’s  sentiments, 
which  are  strongly  chivalrous  and  highly  parti¬ 
san.  It  is  Mr.  Mount’s  considerable  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  recovered  from  oblivion  the 
story  of  Monet’s  first  wife  [Camille].  .  .  . 
[The  author’s]  admiration  for  Camille  leads 
him  to  present  Monet  as  a  neglectful  lover, 
an  improvident  husband,  an  avaricious  leech, 
a  whining  beggar,  and  a  painter  who  never 
covered  a  canvas  in  what  Mr.  Mount  considers 
Quite  the  proper  way.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  220:114  J1  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  27:113  Je  15  ’67  280w 


“Mount  is  excellent  when  he  deals  with  purely 
painterly  problems,  with  the  aesthetic  (and 
economic)  climate  from  which  Impressionism 
sprang,  and  especially  with  the  politics  and 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Salon.  But  his 
narrp.tive  is  often  contorted,  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  it  is  riddled  with  cliches.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Mount  .  .  .  seems  determined  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  disapproval  [of  Monet’s  private  life]. 
.  .  .  One  final  result  is  that  the  author  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  his  readers,  become 
totally  disassociated  from  Monet.”  Justin  Kap- 

Harper  235:114  D  ’67  200w 
“The  result  of  Interviews  and  Intensive  study 
of  correspondence  and  documents  enabled 
Mount  to  bring  new  light  to  incorrect  judg¬ 
ment  and  old  appraisals.  .  .  .  This  weU- 

wrltten  and  scholarly  book  may  long  serve 
as  the  definitive  biography  of  Monet.  It  Is 
recommended  for  large  and  small  art  collections 
in  public,  college  and  academic  libraries  and 
in  special  art  libraries.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  92:1917  My  15  ’67  160w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  autumn  ’67  130w 


MOUNT,  FERDINAND.  Very  like  a  whale;  a 

novel  189p  $5  Weybright  &  Talley 

67-20364 


“George  [Whale]  is  a  half-hearted  Investment 
analyst,  verging  or,  dismissal  by  his  employer 
and  his  mistress  [Miriam]  (For  neligence  in 
both  cases.)  Before  the  book  ends,  he  drifts 
through  a  pheasant  shoot,  a  violent  holiday  in 
Biarritz,  [and]  his  grandfather’s  funeral.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Mr.  Mount  writes  well  but  not  yet  as  inter¬ 
estingly  as  his  uncle,  Anthony  Powell.  [This] 
first  novel  is  smart,  though  often  dull,  and  will 


bore  or  please,  depending  on  the  age  and  tastes 
of  readers.  Naturally,  it  is  well  written  since 
Mr.  Mount  has  talent.  ...  A  short  tale  for  all 
fiction  collections  by  an  author  to  be  watched.” 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:3446  O  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:1127  O  17  ’67  220w 
“The  social  customs  of  the  British  upper 
classes  are  the  subject-matter  of  Ferdinand 
Mount’s  Very  Lilie  a  Whale,  and  Mr.  Mount 
writes  of  them  with  amused  tolerance.  This  is 
itself  a  novelty.  No  indignation.  No  eye-rolling 
over  the  crumbling  of  the  Establishment.  Just 
a  pinch  of  urbanity  and  a  dash  of  brittle  wit  to 
season  a  delicious  comedy  of  manners.  For  in¬ 
stance,  what  does  young  George  Whale  do  when 
he  discovers  his  mother  in  bed  with  a  neighbor? 
What  indeed?”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  S  17  ’67  200w 
“The  insipid  hero  roams  again.  In  [this  novel] 
George  Whale,  a  weU-born  young  merchant 
banker  of  no  particular  character,  takes  a  bored 
look  at  his  world.  Mindless  and  emotionless, 
his  affair  with  a  Jewish  girl  who  aspires  to  the 
role  of  Mother  Earth  is  predictably  well  beyond 
the  bounds  of  credibility.  As  social  satire,  the 
novel  is  unrelentingly  banal  and  the  only  bits 
of  interest  are  those  which  describe  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  merchant  bank.  Apart  from  this, 
Mr.  Mount’s  distinguishing  feature  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  is  that  his  analysis  of  society  is  obedient  to 
Conservative  economic  principles.” 

TLS  p235  Mr  23  ’67  140w 


MOUSA,  SULEIMAN.  T.  E.  Lawrence:  an  Arab 
view;  tr.  by  Albert  Butros.  301p  maps  $6.50 
Oxford 

940.4  Lawrence,  Thomas  Edward.  European 
War,  1914-1918 — Campaigns  and  battles — 
■Turkey  and  the  Near  East  66-’73739 

It  is  the  author’s  belief  “that  Lawrence’s 
role  and  significance  in  the  Arab  rebellion 
have  been  so  greatly  exaggerated  and  publi¬ 
cized  by  Lawrence  himself  and  his  biographers 
that  the  far  more  active  and  heroic  role  played 
by  the  Arabs  has  been  overshadowed,  if  not 
ignored.  .  .  .  [This  book  is]  a  day-by-day  re¬ 
cord  of  [Lawrence’s]  activities  during  the 
rebellion,  designed  to  prove  that  the  Arabs,  not 
Lawrence,  directed  the  uprising  and  won  its 
victories.  .  .  .  The  publishers  have  appended  a 
rejoinder  from  Lawrence’s  brother  to  which 
Mbusa,  in  turn,  has  been  allowed  a  few  words 
in  reply.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:688  My  6  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Hoskins 

Am  Hist  R  73:188  O  ’67  390w 


Choice  4:78  Mr  ’67  180w 

“Almost  all  [Lawrence’s]  biographers — ad¬ 
mirers  as  well  as  detractors — have  had  to  rely 
to  an  inordinate  extent  on  his  own  evidence 
about  his  part  In  the  Arab  revolt,  because 
hardly  any  other  has  been  available.  .  .  .  [But] 
to  judge  by  the  quotations  In  this  book,  writ¬ 
ten  Arab  accounts  add  little  to  such  dispas¬ 
sionate  British  evidence  as  was  already  avail¬ 
able  from  writers  who  were  never  caught  in  the 
Lawrence  spell.  .  .  .  The  record  of  Arab  opera¬ 
tions  would  have  been  more  dignified  had 
Arab  deeds  been  recorded  on  their  merits  in¬ 
stead  of  as  Illustrations  of  Lawrence’s  short¬ 
comings  or  exaggerations.  .  .  .  The  weakest 
section  of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  events 
after  the  armistice.  The  author  has  failed  to 
make  use  of  many  obvious  sources  and  so  per¬ 
petrates  mistakes,  chiefly  about  the  British. 
.  .  .  All  told,  the  upshot  of  his  book  is  not 
new.” 

Economist  220:269  J1  16  ’66  900w 


“In  any  future  study  of  the  mystery  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  this  volume  .  .  .  will  be  a  leading 
source.  Mr.  Mousa,  of  the  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  of  Amman,  has  retold  Law¬ 
rence’s  story  using  Arab  sources  that  are  little 
known  in  the  West  and  interviews  with  many 
survivors  of  the  Arab  Revolt.  He  examines 
Lawrence’s  version  of  many  incidents  in 
great  detail  and  with  great  concern  for  fair- 
mindedness.  In  some  episodes  he  shows  Law¬ 
rence’s  sense  of  humor  in  admitting  to  certain 
pranks  that  his  biographers  have  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  .  .  .  He  achieved  success  In  daring  ad¬ 
ventures,  not  by  leading  hordes  of  Bedouin, 
but  by  wise  selection  of  tribal  leaders  and  by 
providing  golden  rewards  for  work  well  done. 
Not  easy  reading  but  indispensable  for  its  sub¬ 
ject.”  E.  P.  Sticfcney 

Library  J  92:1150  Mr  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  '72:138  J1  22  ’66  SOOw 
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MOUSA,  SULEIMAN — Continued 
"The  indisputable  value  of  Mr.  Mousa’s  book 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  full-length 
study  of  Lawrence  by  an  Arab  to  be  published 
in  Enfflish.  ...  [It  Isl  in  the  first  place  a  co¬ 
herent  account  of  the  Arab  Revolt  from  beRin- 
nine-  to  end.  Sometimes  the  names  of  Lawrence 
and  other  western  officers  do  not  appear  m  the 
story  at  all  for  pases  on  end.  This  is  a  deliber¬ 
ate  but  not  an  artificially  contrived  method  of 
restoring  what  Mr.  Mousa  considers  the  cor¬ 
rect  perspective.  It  is  lepritimate  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  though  it  almost  unavoidably  goes  too  far. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  contro¬ 
versial  of  Mr.  Mousa’s  conclusions  is  that 
Lawrence  had  no  real  affection  for  the  Arabs.” 

TUS  p607  J1  14  ’6(5  750w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxx  summer  ’67  230w 


MOVES,  PATRICIA.  Murder  fantastical.  263p 

33.95  Holt 

67-12584 

The  body  of  a  bookmaker,  Raymond  Mason, 
is  found  lying  in  the  driveway  of  Cregwell 
Grange,  home  of  the  Manciple  family.  "Henry 
Tibbett,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  C.I.D.,  is  called 
in  to  sort  out  the  .  .  .  participants  in  the  crime. 
Ahnost  in  spite  of  himself  Henry  finds  that  he 
is  charmed  by  the  Manciple  family — Great  Aunt 
Dora;  .  .  .  Edwin  Manciple,  clarinet-playing 
Bishop  of  Bugolaland,  retired:  Sir  Claud,  chief 
of  the  Atomic  Research  Station  at  Bradwood, 
and  his  wife,  Ramona,  a  naturalist:  Major 
George  Manciple  .  .  .  and  his  wife,  Violet;  [and] 
the  special  Manciple  in  the  case,  young  Maud. 
.  .  .  The  puzzle  is  resolved  with  the  aid  of  a 
book  of  Homer,  the  secret  files  of  the  British 
government,  and  a  letter  from  a  long- dead  phy¬ 
sician.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  27:286  O  15  '67  80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2945  S  1  ’67  50w 
“Strictly  formal  (and  delightful)  [this  book] 
is  as  purely  British  as  you  could  desire.  It  in¬ 
volves  one  of  those  Mad,  Mad  (and  often  very 
funny)  English  families;  the  problems  of  social 
status  and  climbing  in  the  country;  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  English  crossword  puzzles;  and  even 
a  Village  Fete,  which  provides  a  splendid  fa.rce- 
rnsnace  finale.  The  people  are  charming,  espe¬ 
cially  Chief  Inspector  Henry  Tibbett  and  wife 
Emily;  and  the  puzzle  is  firmly  clued  and  un¬ 
usually  well  constructed.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  O  22  ’67  90w 
New  Yorker  43:66  D  30  ’67  180w 
TLS  p317  Ap  13  ’67  40w 


from  French  sources  are  retained  in  the 
original;  those  from  German  are  translated; 
those  from  Italian  are  from  translations.  The 
book  is  a  handsome  example  of  American  book¬ 
making.  It  is  recommended  for  scholarly  art 
collection.”  R.  N,  Van  Note 

Library  J  !I2:9:)9  Mr  1  ’67  90w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxxvi  autumn  ’67  140w 


MTSHALI,  B.  VULINDLELA,  Rhodesia:  back¬ 
ground  to  conflict.  255p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

968.9  Rhodesia — Politics  and  government 

67-15557 

A  “history  of  the  area  that  became  Rhodesia, 
Including  the  first  coming  of  white  settlers 
from  the  south  and  the  basic  causes  of  the 
implacable  conflict  between  the  minority  ruling 
whites  and  the  natives.”  (Libraiw  J)  Appended: 
'The  politics  of  southern  Africa,  1960-1966,  a 
selective  bibliography.  Index. 


“Mtshali’s  book  has  two  advantages:  it  deft-, 
ly  highlights,  in  a  readable  style,  the  salient 
events  in  Rhodesian  history — from  the  per¬ 
plexing  Ydlherwanderuna  of  the  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  Smith  regime  in  1965:  and  it  also 
carefully  analyzes  the  ineffectual  roles  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  UN  up  to  that  traitorous  decision, 
and  of  the  Organization  for  African  Unity  and 
the  rivml  Rhodesian  African  nationalist  move¬ 
ments  through  late  .1966.  The  hook  thus  offers 
us  an  international  and  pan-African  perspec¬ 
tive  and  a  contemporaneity  that  make  it  ex¬ 
ceptionally  valuable.”  J.  A.  Lucal 

America  11(5:658  Ap  29  ’67  340w 


“The  author  makes  every  effort  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  and  analytic,  but  no  one  can  deal  with 
the  African  problem  and,  in  particular,  the 
Rhodesian  frustration  of  its  solution  without 
becoming  involved.” 

Christian  Century  84:505  Ap  19  '67  60w 


“Mr.  Mtshall  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  He 
graduated  from  the  Pius  XII  University 
College  in  Basutoland  and  has  studied  journal¬ 
ism  in  Holland  and  political  science  at  Ford- 
ham  Universitj^  In  the  Introduction  he  states 
his  position  clearly.  ‘I  claim  no  impartiality. 
Politically  and  emotionally,  I.  am  committed  to 
toppling  the  racialist  regimes  in  any  part  of  this 
small  world.’  Despite  his  prejudice,  Mr.  Mtshali 
has  made  an  honest  effort  to  present  the  es¬ 
sential  facts.  .  .  .  'Phe  story,  especially  since 
World  War  II,  is  told  in  considerable  and.  for 
the  serious  reader,  useful  detail,  sad,  sordid, 
and  tragic  though  it  may  be.”  Harold  Lanoour 
Library  J  92:1167  Mr  15  ’67  170w 


MOYNIHAN,  DANIEL  PATRICK.  The  Negro 
rmriily:  the  case  for  national  action.  See 
Rainwater,  L.  The  Moynihan  report  and  the 
politics  of  controversy 


Delacroix’s  theory 

of  a,rt.  i60p  3(il  $7.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
701  Delacroix,  Eugene  66-17704 

.  A  professor  of  art  at  Princeton  university  us- 
ing  material  from  the  artist’s  journals  “together 
with  his  correspondence  and  with  con  temporal*  v 
accourRs  tmd  articles  ahout  him  ,  ,  ,  [presents 
P.ainter’s  aesthetic  aims.  ...  In 
addition  to  identifying  the  major  sources  of  his 
theory,  the  book  l-solates  Delacroix’s  derived 
thought  from  his  original  contributions  and  re¬ 
lates  his  theory  to  his  art.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


iThis  st*udy  isj  crucial  to  any  attempt  at 
comprehending  the  19th-century  master’ “total 
creative  accomplishment.  Mra.s  has  ably  ac¬ 
complished  the  difficult  task  of  lending  order 

documentary  evidence 

that  defies  famie  simplification,  A  further  con 
tributlon  is. the  author’s  sophisticated  attention 
to  the  origins  of  Delacroix’s  attitudes  in  the 
diverse  range  of  .speculative  writing  with  whicli 
he  was  familiar,  much  of  which  was  assimilated 
without  academic  credit.  In  view  of  the 
painter’s  peculiar  significance  a.s  an  intellcctnal 
figure  of  his  age  Mras’  intelligence  and  in¬ 
formed  address  to  these  matters  is  most  wel- 

Cholce  4:414  .Te  ’67  ISOw 
‘TThe  author]  has  painstakingly  .studied  the 
writings  of  Delacroix  and  his  contemporaries  in 
compiling  this  first  book  In  English  to  treat 
comprehensively  Delacroix’s  theory  of  art 
Mr.  Mras  s  use  of  quotations,  of  which  'there 
are  many.  Is  somewhat  Inconsistent;  quotation.s 


MUELDER,  WALTER  G.  Moral  law  in  Chris¬ 
tian  social  ethics.  189p  $5  John  Knox  press 
241  Christian  ethics.  Social  ethics  66-15972 
The  dean  and  professor  of  social  ethics  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  “con¬ 
tends  that  situation  ethics,  whether  it  knows 
It  or  not,  is  really  one  aspect  of  moral  law, 
and  that  a  system  of  moral  law  is  needed  to 
keep  situation  ethics  from  becoming  irrespon- 
sible.  He  also  compares  moral  law  with  classi- 

forms  of  natural  law. 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  shows  wliere 
the  natural  law  doctrine  falls  short.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 


Choice  4:543  J1  ’67  210w 

“Muelder  takes  aim  at  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s 
'  toward  paradox  and  transcendence 

and.  his  failure  to  be  fully  personal istic’  in  his 
etbics.  Now  is  the  time,  one  would  like  to 
tinnk,  that  neoperspnalism  might  be  able  to 
?*-  PP  man^  land  occupied 
^Christian  ethics.  Certainly 
PB-S  soiTiethingr  to  sav  to  tis*  moralitv 
needs  more  than  bleak  ’decision’  and  alwavs 
community,  and  person-related 
fifi+u  ik  IS  interdisciplinary:  the  Christian 

,  Y,  *  morality  its  ‘profoundest  ethical  val- 
kuS’  *  t  wj*?u  we  could  move  bevond  the 
fl^OgOts-outs  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.”  Jarnes  Sel- 

Christian  Century  84:783  Je  14  ’67  440w 

valiffifv^^nf  •  •  ,.*  reasserted  the 

validity  of  the  personalist  perspective 

There  is  one  critical  question  that  the  reader 
rnust  address  to  Muelder.  Has  he  reallv  ernn- 

tion  ^he  philosophical  tradU 

^°®^'^9:rkian  historlcist  position,  the 
spciolosry.  and,  most  imnort'^nt 
Tlfe^'ppTso’mHai  Po-'^t-Niebuhrian  ethics?  .  .  ! 
me  personalist  movement  will  not  and  should 
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not  get  a  full  hearing  until  it  comes  to  terms 
with  these  movements  in  a  way  that  allows 
itself  to  be  shaped,  by  them.”  M.  L..  Stack- 
house 

Commonweal  86:42S  Je  30  ’67  G50w 
“In  clear,  well-fashioned  prose  [Muelclerl 
compares  natuz-al  and  moral  law  and  examines 
the  statements  of  such  men  as  Karl  Bartli, 
Emil  Brunner,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  if  Christian  social  ethics  are  to  be 
accepted  generally  by  the  public,  they  must  be 
based  firmly  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
science.  Recommended  for  college,  university 
and  medium-sized  to  large  public  libraries.” 
J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  ’67  140w 


ful,  but  the  text  ...  is  consistently  syrupy. 
[This  work]  might  seiye  to  introduce  [Tru¬ 
man]  to  middle-graders.”  M.  S.  Bart 
Library  J  92:2656  J1  '67  120w 


MUGGERIDGE,  MALCOLM.  London  h,  la  mode. 
See  Hogarth,  P. 


MUGGERIDGE,  MALCOLM.  The  most  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Muggeridge.  367p  $5.95  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter 

828  66-16152 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BEX)  1966. 


MUELLER,  BETTY  JEAN.  The  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  library;  narration  and  decorations 
by  Betty  Jean  Mueller  and  Edward  Miller; 
with  a  foreword  by  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower. 
109p  maps  $3.95  Meredith 
026  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Llbrai-y.  Abilene, 
Kansas — J  uvenile  literature.  Eisenhower, 

Dwight  David — Juvenile  literature  67-3204 
'Xhis  guidebook  to  the  memorial  libraiT  in 
Abilene  includes  a  "description  of  the  physical 
library,  chronological  outline  of  important 
events  of  [Eisenhower's]  administration,  and 
a  brief  essay  about  these  hapizenings.  .  .  . 
Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  Ji 


“[This  volume]  offers  some  reference  value 
on  the  [life  of  Eisenhower]  and  secondary 
school  libraries  that  need  such  materials  might 
want  to  purchase.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  80w 


“[This  work  as  well  as  the  authors’  The 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Library  and  The 
Harry  S.  'i'ruman  Library,  both  BRD  1967]  are 
organized  similarly.  .  .  .  'Xhere  are  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  books.  .  .  .  Only  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  volume  details  some  of  the  domestic 
highlights  of  his  administration.  .  .  .  [The 
photographs]  are  plentiful  and  helpful,  but  the 
text  is  consistently  syrupy.  [This]  book  might 
serve  to  introduce  [this]  President  to  middle- 
graders.”  M.  S.  Bart 

Library  J  92:2656  Jl  ’67  120w 


MUELLER,  BETTY  JEAN.  The  Franklin  Del¬ 
ano  Roosevelt  libraiw  and  home;  narration 
and  decorations  by  Betty  Jean  Mueller  and 
Edward  Miller;  with  a  foreword  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  112p  $3.95  Meredith 
026  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library,  Hyde 
Park.  New  York — Juvenile  literature.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Franklin  Delano — Juvenile  literature 

67-3205 

This  guidebook  to  the  Hyde  I-’ark  memorial 
muiieum  includes  a  “description  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  library,  chronological  outline  of  important 
events  of  [F.  D.  R’s]  administration,  and  a 
brief  essay  about  these  happenings.  [A  tribute 
to  the  president’s  wife  Eleanor  is  Included.] 
Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[The]  volume  offers  some  reference  value 
on  [Roosevelt’s  life]  and  secondary  school  li¬ 
braries  that  need  such  materials  might  want  to 
purchase.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  80w 
“The  photographs  .  .  .  are  plentiful  and  help¬ 
ful,  but  the  text  ...  is  consistently  syrupy. 
[This]  book  might  serve  to  introduce  [Roose¬ 
velt]  to  middle-graders."  M.  S.  Bart 
Library  J  92:2656  Jl  ’67  120w 


MUELLER,  BETTY  JEAN.  The  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  library:  narration  and  decorations  by 
Betty  Jean  Mueller  and  Edward  Miller;  with 
a  foreword  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  lllp  $3.95 
Meredith 

026  Har^  S.  Truman  Library,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  IViissouri — Juvenile  literature.  Tru¬ 
man,  Harry  S  — Juvenile  literature  67-3139 
This  guidebook  to  the  memorial  library  in 
Independence,  Missouri  includes  a  “description 
of  the  physical  library,  chronological  outline 
of  Important  event.g  of  [Truman’s]  administrfi- 
tion,  and  a  brief  essay  about  these  happenings, 
.  .  .  Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  book]  offers  some  reference  value  on 
[Truman’s  life]  .  .  .  and  secondary  school  li¬ 
braries  that  need  such  materials  might  want 
to  purchase.” 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  80w 
“The  volume  .  .  .  offers  no  Information 

about  [Truman’s]  boyhood  or  early  career. 
.  .  .  [The  photographs]  are  plentiful  and  help¬ 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Weales 

Commonweal  86:21  Mr  24  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:19  D  29  ’66  2400w 
Time  89:36  Ja  6  ’67  950w 


MUIR,  PERCY.,  jt.  ed.  Printing  and  the  mind 
of  man.  See  Carter,  J. 


MU  LAS,  UGO.  New  York:  the  new  art  scene: 
phot,  by  Ugo  Mulas;  text  by  Alan  Solomon: 
design  by  Michele  ProvincialL  337p  $19.95 
Holt 

709.73  Art,  American.  Artists,  American 

67-11535 

This  book  combines  commentary  on  the  con- 
temporai-y  New  York  art  scene  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sixteen  well-known  artists,  which 
illustrate  their  activities.  The  author  "has 
written  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  York  art 
scene,  the  interest  in  Happenings,  the  social 
manners  and  customs  of  the  members  of  the 
microcosm  and  the  enormous  public  response 
to  the  ‘new  art.’  ”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[This  is]  a  quaint  album,  a  ‘special  kind  of 
record,'  pseudo-intimate,  of  the  ‘whole  esqperl- 
ence’  of  16  artists  from  Dine  and  Johns  to  Wes- 
selman,  photographed  by  Ugo  Mulas.  .  .  . 

Solomon's  introductory  essay,  inconsistent  as  it 
is,  tells  us  more  about  the  ‘collective  awareness’ 
of  those  who  have  made  the  studio -loft  a  new 
theater  for  participating  in  art.  .  .  .  [The 
photos]  suggest  how  the  new  art  turns  banality 
into  fantasy.  .  .  .  Mulas  shows  the  artist  work¬ 
ing  with  the  things  he  exploits — burlap,  shovels, 
ads,  junked  fenders.  So  much  to  the  good,  for 
what  we  can  salvage  must  be  salvaged  from 
such  banalities,  which  are  the  larger  scene. 
Nevertheless  these  photographs,  striking  as  they 
sometimes  may  be,  are  also  a  banality,  for 
Mulas,  like  Solomon,  is  still  bemused  by  a  no¬ 
tion  of  Art  and  the  miage  of  the  Artist  with  his 
•exciting  surprises.’  .  .  .  Mulas  and  Solomon  are 
so  deadly  serious  about  the  new  art  scene  that 
they  hardly  recognize  its  fantasy.”  Wylie 
Sypher 

Book  World  p4  S  24  ’67  1400w 
“Photographs  by  Ugo  Mulas  are  the  main 
feature  of  this  huge  and  cluttered  collection  of 
glimpses:  here,  now,  is  what  is  going  on  in 
New  York.  Pop,  mainly.  Fun,  but  ephemeral 
and  expensive.” 

Christian  Century  84:1198  S  20  ’67  40w 
“Hundreds  of  photographs  give  the  reader  a 
remarkable  understanding  of  the  personalities 
and  working  methods  of  the  various  artists. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  shown  working  very  hard 
indeed,  and  fellow  artists  will  probably  be  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  clues  to  technique.  The  text 
and  photographs  present  a  remarkable  coverage 
of  the  scene  and  the  reader  tends  to  become 
absorbed  and  involved.  Brief  factual  biographies 
of  each  of  the  artists  add  to  the  value  of  this 
book  which  is  recommended  not  only  for  art 
collections  and  art  schools  but  also  for  general 
collections  serving  an  erudite  public.”  W.  J. 
Dane 

Library  J  92:3029  S  15  ’67  220w 
“First,  a  sympathetic  objection:  so  rapidly 
does  the  New  York  art  world  change  its  char¬ 
acter,  the  ‘new  scene’  promised  in  the  title  has 
been  reshaped  into  a  newer  one  while  the  book 
was  in  its  eight  months  of  expensive  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  photographic  essay  on  Pri¬ 
mary  Structuralist  artists.  .  .  .  Mr.  Solomon’s 
text  suffers  from  the  same  ambivalence  [as  the 
photographs].  It  can  provide  a  perfectly  suc¬ 
cinct  analysis  of  the  Camp  phenomenon;  it 
can  define  the  pressures  that  have  urged  art  to 
its  present  state;  yet  it  can  also  degenerate  to 
.  .  .  [the]  mere  chichi.”  J.  R.  Mellow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  S  10  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  50:42  N  25  ’67  650w 
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MULLEN,  JAMES  H.  Personality  and  pro- 
^diictivity  in  management.  140p  $4.60  Temple 

univ.  publications 

658.4  Leadership.  Personnel  management. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

Using  “three  different  managerial  types  ex¬ 
isting  within  the  same  organization  and  with 
similar  staff  sizes  .  .  .  [the  author  observes] 
the  relation  between  leadership  and.  produc¬ 
tivity  .  .  [He  concludes  that]  no  significant 
differences  in  productivffy  or  manageri^  effec¬ 
tiveness  can  be  attributed  to  the 
leadership  practiced.  {Am  Soc  R)  fcibliog 
raphy.  _ 

‘TThisl  Is  a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
piece  of  social  research  which  can  serve  as 
example  in  research  courses.  Its  substantive 
vaf^’^for  industrial  sociology  and  psychology 
as  well  as  for  business  administration  is  also 
apparent.  This  work  should,  also  stim^ate 
the  reassessment  of  leadership  to  a 

degree.  Dr.  Mullen  does  not  believe  that  the 
book  constitutes  a  final  statement,  but  it  is 
a  strong  indicator  of  the  weak  impact  of  lead¬ 
ership  m  a  special  situation.’  D.  J.  Champion 
ersiiiy  ^  32:153  P  ’67  650w 

“This  study  contributes  solid  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  other  factors  may  be  far 
more  Important  to  attainment  of  results  in 
bureaucracy  than  the  personnel  proclivities  of 
the  administrator.  This  is  .  a  carefully  drawru 
thoughtful  analysis  and  will  be  used  beffh  in 
and  out  of  courses  in  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  universities  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  business  collections  in  every  set¬ 
ting.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:3409  J1  66  190w 
TLS  p542  Je  15  '67  60w 


MULLEN,  ROBERT.  The  Latter-day  saints: 
the  Mormons  yesterday  and  today  [Eng  title: 
The  Mormons].  316p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 
289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism  66-20920 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  S..G.  Ellsworth 

J  Am  Hist  64:147  Je  ’67  400w 
Library  J  92:358  Ja  15  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch  „„„ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Ja  26  67  290w 

TLS  p245  Mr  23  ’67  800w 


MULLER,  ERNST,  ]t.  auth.  Plato:  The  sym¬ 
posium.  See  Kobler,  F. 


MOLLER,  FRIDOLIN,  ed.  Piet  Zwart.  See 
Zwart,  P. 


MULLER,  HERBERT  J.  Adlai  Stevenson;  a 
study  in  values.  338p  $6.95  Harper 

B  or  92  Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing.  U.S. — Pol¬ 
itics  and  government — 20th  century  67-22503 
“My  study  is  an  effort  to  size  up  [Stevenson’s] 
political  career  in  a  historical  perspective,  [to] 
place  him  against  the  background  of  our  revo¬ 
lutionary  era.  Although  I  have  naturally  been 
concerned  with  his  inner  thoughts  and  feeiings, 
his  satisfactions,  disappointments,  and  regrets, 
I  have  introduced  only  such  biographical  de¬ 
tail  as  seems  necessaiT  for  an  .  .  .  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  his  public  life.”  (Pref) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:292  N  1  ’67  400w 
“[Professor  Muller]  is  subjective,  recrimina¬ 
tory,  venomous  about  President  Eisenhower  and 
Mr.  Nixon,  and  nasty  about  some  intellec¬ 
tuals.  .  .  .  [His]  portrait  is  marred  by  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  the  role  of  ‘intellectuals’  in 
American  politics,  and  by  his  own  ambivalence 
toward  this  group.  .  .  .  [Moreover  he  adopts  a] 
posture  of  indignant  hurt  whenever  his  hero  is 
criticized.”  H.  J.  Spiro 

Book  World  p4  O  29  ’67  960w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  21  ’67 
400w 

“There  are  amazing  weaknesses  in  this  book: 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  relationship  with  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  his  United  Nations 
ambassadorship  are  treated  only  in  passing; 
however,  Mr.  Muller’s  penetration  of  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  relationship  between  Adlai 


Stevenson  and  his  times  is  not  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  John  Bartlow  Martin,  to  whom,  along 
with  Walter  Johnson,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  private 
papers  have  been  entrusted.  Thus,  this  book 
makes  its  true  mark  as  an  intellectual  appre¬ 
ciation  rather  than  as  a  closely  researched 
biographical  study.”  L.  R.  Birns 

Library  J  92:3034  S  16  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:4639  D  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 


“[This  is]  a  brilliant,  provocative,  often  il¬ 
luminating  but  sometimes  blinding  volume  .  .  . 
concentrating  on  analysis  of  Stevenson’s  ideas 
and  a  calculus  of  their  impact  on  our  political 

history . [Muller]  delights  in  Stevenson’s 

wit,  which  he  uses  to  lighten  his  pages  most 
effectively,  and  he  adds  a  somewhat  sardonic 
humor  of  his  own,  which  enhances  the  reader’s 
pleasure  and  eases  the  weight  of  his  formidable 
learning.  But  he  exhibits  certain  attitudes,  not 
to  say  inhibitions,  that  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  work  a  bit  cloudy.  One  of  these  is  a 
profound  distrust  of  his  own  emotional  and 
aesthetic  response  to  Stevenson.  This  has  led 
him  to  write  a  preface  startlingly  inconsistent 
with  the  main  body  of  the  work.  .  .  .  But  a 
sharper  disappointment  is  Muller’s  refusal  even 
to  attempt  a  logical  relation  of  Stevenson’s  phi¬ 
losophy  to  .  .  .  [the  need  for  modifying]  polit¬ 
ical  institutions.  .  .  .  However,  this  is  certainly 
slight,  if  not  indeed  unjust  criticism  of  a  book 
that  is  both  charming  and  illuminating.”  G.  W. 
Johnson 

New  Repub  167:20  N  11  '67  1400w 


Reviewed  by  Tom  Wicker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  26  ’67  2450w 
“Muller  sees  Stevenson  as  the  culmination  of 
the  great  American  tradition  of  humane,  vi¬ 
sionary  politicians,  who,  by  carrying  that  vision 
into  a  revolutionary  age,  suffered  ‘the  ordeal 
of  the  twentieth  century.’  [He]  elevates  Steven¬ 
son  to  mythic  status.  ...  In  reaction  perhaps 
to  Stevenson’s  ordeals,  Muller’s  book  is  too 
much  of  an  encomium,  often  sounding  as  if  its 
subject  were  the  source  of  every  enlightened 
idea  in  American  politics,  foreign  and  domestic. 
Tet  it  is  obviously  just  and  fair  to  speak  of 
Stevenson,  as  Muller  does,  as  the  public  figure 
who  ‘represented  the  maturity  of  [the]  liberal 
tradition.’  ”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:102  O  16  ’67  SOO’W 
Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Brown 

Va  Q  R  44:125  winter  ’68  1250w 


MULLIGAN,  HUGH  A.  No  place  to  die;  the 
agony  of  Viet  Nam :  phot,  by  Horst  Faas  [and 
others].  362p  $5.95  Morrow 


959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  67-20749 

Written  by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
this  book  is  based  on  two  Vietnamese  tours  in 
1965  and  1966,  each  of  a  six-month  duration. 
The  author  discusses  the  changes  in  the  war 
and  the  country  itself  between  these  periods. 
Index. 


“Mulligan  is  hardly  concerned  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  issues  pr  with  the  overall  strategy  of  the 
conflict.  His  is  a  local  view  which  focuses  on 
individuals  and  describes  graphically  and  con¬ 
cretely  what  the  fighting  actually  means.  The 
vivid  descriptions  of  helicopter  warfare,  of 
naval  aviation,  and  of  the  men  in  the  field  con- 
■''fY,  a  striking  impression  of  the  complexities 
of  the  American  role  in  Vietnam.”  Oscar  Hand- 
Im 


«i.iantic  zzu:iui  Ag  'bv  IIUW 

“This  is  a  magnificent  reportorlal  coverage  of 
i  Narn  war.  .  .  .  The  author  has  gone 

to  the  war,  observed  and  talked  with  the  men 
fighting  it,  and  organized  his  reporting  in 
twelve  chapters  that  include  the  conventional 
war,  the  guerrilla  war,  the  friendly  (Viet  Na- 
mese)  supporting  forces,  the  enemy  (Viet  Cong) , 
the  new  military  techniques,  air-cavalry,  air- 
support,  naval  support,  special  forces,  the  po- 
iitical  vrar,  the  propaganda  war,  and  finally, 
basic  unit  underlying  the  whole  business, 
,G  I-  at  war.  ...  The  general  tenor  of  the 
wilting  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  justifi- 
^tion,  motivation,  and  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
in  this  unhappy  country  Prom 
1  discern  the  tremendous  prob- 

fl™e®.”^®E°o”B?len“‘^^^  military  leaders 

Best  Sell  27:160  JI  15  ’67  600w 
Christian  Century  84:870  JI  5  ’67  70w 

roundup  reporting  at  its  read¬ 
able  bes^t,  however,  its  first  chapter  on  back- 
ioutheaq?  l^cause  it  ignores  the  rest  of 

hrnVu  1  Qopiss  Should  be  in  every  li¬ 

brary  of  general  circulation.”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  92:2419  Je  16  ’67  2Mw 
Time  90:112  N  17  ’67  40w 
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MUM  FORD,  LEWIS.  The  myth  of  the  machine; 
technics  and  human  development.  342p  pi 
$8.95  Harcourt 

901.9  Civilization — ^History.  Technology  and 
civilization  67-16088 

“An  attempt  to  explain  the  forces  .  .  .  shap¬ 
ing  modern  man  [from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
16  th  century]....  [The  author] 'Semonstrates 
how  tools  .  .  .  could  not  develop  far  without 
.  .  .  inventions  in  ritual,  language,  and  social 
organization.  .  .  .  [He  presents]  reinterpreta¬ 
tions  ...  on  the  whole  development  of  man, 
including  his  early  life,  his  domestication,  his 
utilization  of  power  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  and  the  development 
of  complex  mechanisms  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Hall 

Book  Week  p3  My  14  ’67  1700w 

Choice  4:808  O  ’67  220w 

“With  wit,  crochetiness,  and  scholarship, 
Mumford  suggests  that  man  has  developed  al¬ 
most  in  spite  of  his  ever  more  elaborate  tools 
and  machines  and  that  in  the  20th  century,  in 
fact,  he  will  be  fortunate  simply  to  survive 
them.  .  .  .  Pie  is  frightened  of  the  physical 
havoc  men  are  capable  of  wreaking  upon  them¬ 
selves.  But  he  is  less  frightened  of  the  ae- 
struction  of  human  life  than  that  the  meaning 
of  human  life  is  already  being  destroyed  .  .  . 
Cranky,  tolerant  to  his  own  excesses,  blowing 
mightily  to  inflate  minor  insights  into  major 
dogma,  Mumford  can  be  a  typical  rnegahis- 
torian.  But  he  has  one  distinctive  quality  that 
sets  him  apart  ...  He  is  trying  with  all  the 
passion  in  him  to  find  out  why  men  have  no,, 
been  better,  as  if  it  were  a  neighborhood  pro¬ 
blem.”  Melvin  Maddocks  ..  .^  _  .  „„ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ap  27  67 
lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Karl  Stem 

Critic  26:80  O  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  Allan  Temko 

Harper  235:106  O  67  2950w 

“As  always,  Mumford’s  prose  is  a  delight,  his 
ideas  are  provocative,  and  the  development  of 
these  ideas  is  most  satisfying.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  public,  college,  and  university  li¬ 
braries.”  Harold  Bloomquist 

Library  J  92:1637  Ap  15  ’67  170w 

“Not  everything  Mumford  tells  us  is  or  could 
be  new.  He  himself  has  told  us  some  of  it 
before,  particularly  in  his  towering  tetralogy  on 
culture  and  technics  called,  overall.  The  Re¬ 
newal  of  Life  and  in  the  monumental  study, 
The  City  in  History  [BRD  1961].  .  .  .  [He]  is 
sometimes  repetitious  and  not  infrequently 
pontifical.  His  revisionism  of  other  authors, 
though  apparently  sound,  is  sometimes  drastic. 
.  .  .  But  this  is  the  work  of  an  orchestral 
stylist,  of  a  rich  and  easy  mind,  powerful  in 
knowledge,  sensitive  in  Inquiry,  and  purposeful. 

.  .  A  book  such  as  Mumford’s  gives  any 
reader  a  sense  of  heritage  that  dwarfs  any 
merely  ethnic  or  national  tradition.”  Stanley 
Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:18  Ap  29  ’67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Jacquetta  Hawkes 

New  Statesman  74:641  N  10  67  1400w 

“Plistory  in  the  rough,  full  of  gaps  and  ir¬ 
regularities.  obviously  disturbs  Mmnford.  So 
he  fills  it  in.  Insisting  it  ‘must  have’  happened 
this  way.  Perhaps  it  did.  But  reality  often  con¬ 
tradicts  logic.  He  sees  language  emerging  from 
a  wordless  but  not  soundless  ritual.  .  .  .  This 
is  plausible,  but  is  it  true?  .  .  .  [He]  finds  rnuch 
to  admire  in  the  tribal  world.  .  .  .  But  other 
aspects,  equally  human,  which  are  absolutely 
alien  to  everj^thing  he  values,  he  either  never 
sees  or,  in  the  case  of  the  retrlballzed  electronic 
world,  he  makes  no  effort  to  understand.  .  .  . 
[And]  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  the 
mechanical  world  of  segmentation  and  sequence, 
and  the  electronic  world  of  unity  and  simul¬ 
taneity.”  Edmund  Carpenter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  30  ’67  1650w 

Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Konyitz 

Sat  R  60:28  Je  3  ’67  1250w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Steward 

Science  158:105  O  6  67  lOOOw 

Time  89:118  Je  9  ’67  800w 

TLS  plOeO  N  9  ’67  2150w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Kranzberg 

Va  Q  R  43:686  autumn  ’67  2650w 


MUNGEAM,  G.  H.  British  rule  in  Kenya.  1896- 
1912;  the  establishment  of  administration  in 
the  East  Africa  protectorate.  329p  pi  maps 
$8.80  Oxford 

354.676  Kenya — Politics  and  government 

66-69408 

The  seventeen  years  covered  by  this  book 
were  a  "formative  period  in  Kenya’s  history, 
’i'hey  witnessed  the  transformation  of  a  .  .  . 
coastal  Protectorate  into  an  exuberant,  if  fi¬ 
nancially  precarious,  white  frontier  colony.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  distinguishes  three  main  stages 
in  this  transformation.”  (’rLS) 


“Mungeam  tries  not  to  be  judge,  but  it  is 
bard  to  read  his  account  without  acquiring 
a  reasonably  low  opinion  of  the  British  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  in  this  period.  His  ac¬ 
count  is  terse  and  well  constructed,  but  his 
focus  on  administration  per  se,  with  little 
discussion  of  land  policy,  white  settlement,  or 
the  Legislative  Council,  may  leave  most  read¬ 
ers  wondering  why  certain  policies  were  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  work  will  be  of  interest  and  use 
maitily  to  specialized  historians  of  East  Afri¬ 
can  and  British  imperial  subjects.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  book  does  not  include  a 
map  showing  the  Kenya-Uganda  railway,  cen¬ 
tral  as  it  was  to  the  development  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  settlement.”  M.  L.  Bates 
Am  Hist  R  73:194  O  ’67  400w 


“Definitely  fills  a  gap  in  a  professional  man¬ 
ner  which  should  prove  of  great  use  to  the 
specialist,  but  somewhat  forbidding  to  anyone 
else.  There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  or 
imaginative  in  the  material  presented  here, 
but  Mungeam  shows  awareness  of  the  major 
questions  which  historians  are  presently  asking 
about  colonial  rule  in  Africa  and  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken  very  thorough  archival  research  in 
his  search  for  answers.  The  prose  style  is 
quite  readable,  although  sometimes  redundant 
and  hampered  by  the  survival  of  superfluous 
footnotes  from  the  original  doctoral  dissertation 
manuscript.” 

Choice  4:889  O  ’67  120w 


“Dr.  Mungeam  falls  awkwardly  between  the 
conventions  of  old  Imperial  and  new  African 
historiography.  To  the  latter,  with  its  demand 
for  the  understanding  of  the  African  peoples 
rather  than  their  invaders  and  rulers,  he  makes 
occasional  obeisance  as  to  a  new  and  ill-bred 
fashion.  .  .  .  He  has  analysed  not  British  rule 
but  the  in-trays  of  Nairobi  and  Whitehall.  The 
dispatches  and  the  minutes  therein  are  well 
summarized.  The  actions  tliat  resulted  are 
not  so  clear.  .  .  .  This  defect  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  due  to  the  nature  of  the  available  source 
material.  .  .  .  The  Colonial  Office  is  portrayed 
as  reacting,  disquieted  by  events  rather  than 
instigating  them.  .  .  .  This  is  no  doubt  what 
happened,  but  it  needs  more  subtle  arguing.” 

TLS  p331  Ap  20  ’67  700w 


MUNITZ,  MILTON  K.  The  mystery  of  exist¬ 
ence:  an  essay  in  philosophical  cosmology. 
270p  $5  Appleton 

113  Universe  65-14242 

•'The  author  seeks  to  establish  .  .  .  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  basic  question  ‘Why  is  there 
a  world  at  all?’  Setting  aside  the  arguments 
by  the  positivists  that  the  question  can  be  ig¬ 
nored,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  theists 
who  claim  to  have  solved  the  question,  the 
author  concludes  that  there  does  remain  a 
genuine  mystery  of  existence.  .  .  .  Dr.  Munitz 
brings  together  a  variety  of  topics  .  .  rep¬ 

resenting  materials  of  relevance  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas,  philosophy  of  religion,  scientific 
cosmology,  and  conceptual  analysis.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Index. 


Book  Week  p8  Ag  1  ’65  30w 
“Munitz  maintains  that  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  rea.son-for-the-existence-of-the-world, 
if  properly  phrased  and  understood,  is  not  a 
pseudo-question  but  one  which  philosophers 
raise  legitimately — though  ultimately  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  ...  I  submit  that,  unless  Munitz  does 
assume  some  ontological  principle  similar  to 
that  of  sufficient  reason,  there  could  be  no 
warrant  for  raising  even  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  reason-for-the-existence-of-the- 
world,  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  writing  this  book.  If  the  question  is 
to  be  raised  at  all,  it  must  be  because  the 
spectacle  that  the  world  presents  to  us  is 
not  self-explanatory,  and  the  accounts  that 
science  can  give  of  it  are  never  finally  satis¬ 
factory.  Munitz  denies  this.  .  .  .  What  he 
seems  to  overlook  is  that  every  scientific  cos¬ 
mology  is  at  some  point  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  creation.”  E.  E.  Harris 
J  Philos  63:761  D  8  ’66  llOOw 
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MUIMK,  ERIKA,  ed.  Stanislavski  and  America. 
See  Tulane  drama  review. 


MUNTER,  ROBERT.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
newspaper,  1685-1700.  217p  ii  $11.50  Cambridge 
079  Irish  newspapers — History  66-21653 
The  author  “studies  the  growth  and  changing 
nature  of  the  Iri.sh  periodical  press  fi'om  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Ascendancy  under 
William  III  to  1760.  .  .  .  [He  describes  the] 
history  of  Irish  printing  and  bookselling,  and 
the  organization  of  the  trade.  He  then  examines 
particular  aspects  of  Irish  newspaper  histoi’y, 
presenting  evidence  about  the  importation  of 
paper  and  the  growth  of  local  manufacture;  the 
development  of  advertising;  .  .  .  circulation 
figures;  .  .  .  the  status  of  journalists  and  the 
development  of  a  journalistic  ethic;  and  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  papers.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography  Index. 


“Jam-packing  his  book  with  information. 
Munter,  a  college  history  teacher,  unveils  many 
points  of  similarity  and  contrast  to  early  British 
and  American  newspaper  experience.  Should 
be  of  interest  to  students  of  Irish,  social, 
and  press  history.  .  .  .  Reproductions  of  con¬ 
temporary  Dublin  newspapers  [are  included].” 

Choice  4;645  S  ’67  60w 
“A  great  deal  of  the  information  [Munter] 
brings  forward  is  new  and  interesting;  the  au¬ 
thor  has  clearly  dwelt  among  the  untrodden 
ways.  .  .  .  [However]  the  book  he  has  written 
falls  between  half  a  dozen  stools.  Even  when  he 
Is  actually  dealing  with  the  newspapers  he  often 
fails  to  let  us  know  whether  he  is  talking  about 
a  weekly  or  a  twice-weekly  journal,  and  it  is 
rarely  clear  how  many  newspapers  were  ap¬ 
pearing  at  any  given  period.  ...  In  general  the 
author  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  his  subject,  such  as  print¬ 
ing  costs,  revenue,  circulation  and  distribution; 
t'Ut  we  need  to  be  told  more  clearly  what  was 
happening  before  we  are  told  why  it  was  hap¬ 
pening.” 

TLS  p728  Ag  10  ’67  800w 


MURAMATSU,  MINORU,  ed.  Population  dyna¬ 
mics.  See  International  conference  on  popu- 
iation,  Baltimore,  1964 


MURAY,  NICKOLAS.  The  revealing  eye.  See 
Gallico.  P. 


MURCHLAND,  BERNARD,  ed.  The  meaning 
of  the  death  of  God;  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Catholic  scholars  explore  atheistic  theology; 
ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Bernard  Murch- 
land.  265p  $6.96;  pa  $1.95  Random  house 
231  Radical  theology  67-12737 

A  collection  of  essays  containing  “the  con¬ 
cepts  and  theories  concerning  the  current 
theological  question:  Is  God  dead?  The  authors 
of  the  17  essays  that  explore  atheistic  theology 
include  Vahanian,  Novak.  Borowitz,  Hazelton, 
Fennell,  and  Comstock.  They  .  .  .  discuss  the 
historical  development  of  death-of-God  theology 
and  its  cultural  and  religious  implications  for 
theology  and  worship.”  (Library  J)  These 
essays  have  appeared  previously  in  various 
^urnals  such  a.s  The  National  Catholic  Reporter. 
The  Christian  Century  and  Judaism. 


ners  (Nelson)  and  silliness  (Shiner)- — along  with 
tire  better?  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  too 
many  of  these  contributors  are  working  on  the 
assumption  that  anything,  even  exhibition  of 
ignorance,  is  better  than  simply  ignoring  the 
phenomenon.”  J.  A.  Phillips 

Christian  Century  84:869  Jl  5  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Mary  Daly 

Commonweal  86:611  S  29  '67  650w 
Critic  26:90  O  ’67  120w 

“This  excellent  anthology  combines  essays  by 
prominent  theologians  from  all  religions  into  a 
short  comprehensive  view.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 
J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  92:2417  Je  15  ’67  lOOw 


MURPHY,  GEORGE  G.  S.  Soviet  Mongoiia;  a 
study  of  the  oldest  political  satellite.  224p 
$5.95  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
951.7  Mongolia  (Mongolian  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic) — History  66-22455 

“This  political  and  economic  history  of  Out¬ 
er  Mongolia  from  1921-1960  is  ...  an  expansion 
of  a  doctoral  dissertation.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Ballis 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:266  S  ’67  430w 
Choice  4:736  S  ’67  210w 
“This  book  is  directed  to  the  speclaJlst.  No 
concessions  of  style  or  organization  have  been 
made  for  the  general  reader  but  the  scarcity 
of  authoritative  current  material  on  Outer 
Mongolia  will  recommend  it  to  large  libraries 
as  well  as  to  special  collections.”  Muriel 
Welns 

Library  J  91:5609  N  15  ’66  170w 
“Unfortunately  Murphy,  though  he  contrib¬ 
utes  some  Important  information  and  cites 
sources  that  are  important  and  often  little 
known,  botches  his  opportunity  by  starting  off 
with  a  thesis  and  trying  grimly  to  prove  it  all 
through  the  book.  His  most  interesting  sources 
are  in  Russian,  especially  unpublished  material 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford,  but  he 
is  handicapped  by  being  unable  to  use  Mongo¬ 
lian  sources,  except  the  very  few  that  are 
available  in  translation.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
Mongolian  ‘revolutionary  party’  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Russia,  that  with  twenty  party  mem¬ 
bers  and  four  hundred  troops  it  was  quanti¬ 
tatively  ridiculous  and  that  there  was  no  ‘revo¬ 
lutionary  situation’  in  the  Mongolia  of  1921. 
This  whole  approach  is  absurd.  Mongolia 
was  in  revolutionary  ferment.”  Owen  Latti- 
more 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:302  Je  ’67  800w 


gunrunners.  308p  $5.96 

Macmillan  (NY) 


..“■AJl  John  Glavin  knew  about  Miranda  was 
that  it  was  a  small  Latin  American  country 
on  the  Caribbean,  famous  for  oil.  where  his 
old  friend.  Colonel  Forbes,  had  spent  three 
years  as  military  attach^.  Because  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  black-market  career  in  postwar  Europe 
Glavin  seems  to  Forbes,  now  U.S.  Armv  Retired 
the  perfect  assistant  on  a  trip  to  Miranda  to 
find  a  buyer  for  a  shipload  of  weapons,  origi¬ 
nally  destined  for  Cuba,  that  had  been  seized 
by  a  mutinous  Polish  crew.”  (Library  J) 


[Although  there]  IS  an  unevenness  in  quality 
and  a  soniewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  death-of-God  thinkers  ...  on  the  whole 
this  is  a  valuable  book  for  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  a  significant  area  of  contemporary  thought 
Among  the  outstanding  essays  is  Michael 
Novak’s  discussion  of  Christian  and  atheist 
motivations  in  similar  activities.  .  .  A  few  of 
the  critical  contributions  verge  on  facile,  verbal 
showmanship  and  make  use  of  easy  labels 
Robert  McAfee  Brown,  however,  has  some  hard¬ 
hitting  remarks  about  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizcr’s 
enigmatic  writin,gs.  The  book’s  most  brilliant 
essay  is  a  long,  synthetic  su.^vey  of  modern 
theology  by  W.  Richard  Comstock.  With  ad¬ 
mirable  precision,  he  compares  and  distinguishes 
thinkers  from  Nietzsche  to  Van  Buren.”  B  (j 
Bianchi 

America  116:857  Je  17  ’67  400w 


“[This  book  is]  padded  and  overpriced.  . 

As  outrageous  as  radical  theology  is  to  many 
people,  it  deserves  better  at  the  hands  of  its 
critics  and  its  critics  deserve  better  at  the  hand 
of  their  editor.  .  .  .  What  purpose  is  served  by 
preserving  the  worst  of  the  criticism — especially 
those  brief  rejections  which  rest  their  cases  oh 
piety  (Molton — misspelled  ‘Moulton’),  bad  maii- 


Not  intended  for  the  nursery  set.  this  is  a 
fast  moving,  hard  hitting  story  about  gunrun¬ 
ners,  money  and  women.  Some  of  the  crude 
language  seems  out  of  place  and  unnatural: 
the  story  would  have  lacked  nothing  bv  its 
omission.”  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  26:192  S  1  ’66  420w 
"This  is  an  adept  first  novel,  slightly  long, 
but  full  of  danger,  and  tension  as  well  as  an 
imaginative  creation  of  a  country  populated 

forces.  ”®M:''KGranr®-  opposing 

Library  J  91:3471  Jl  ’66  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  73:192  F  10  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  S  4  ’66  60w 


MURPHY,  ROBERT.  A  certain  island:  draw- 
&"co  Pimlott.  239p  $4.95  Evans,  M. 


67-10833 
a  youth  in 


Geordie  Sutton,  a  youth  in 
Io_wa  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  who  Is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosing  his  future  covirs^ 
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following  in  his  lawyer  father’s  footsteps  or 
breaking  a  new  trail  for  himself  in  natural 
science.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  takes  place 
on  Liaysan,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Hawaiian 
Island  Bird  Reservation. 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  26:436  Mr  1  ’67  llSOw 


“Robert  Murphy,  photographer, ..grouse  hunt¬ 
er,  and  falconer,  brings  a  superb  knowledge  of 
wildlife  to  A  Certain  Island.  'Phis  island  is  an 
atoll  in  the  Pacific  that  Mr.  Murphy  recreates 
for  us  and  fills  with  splendid  oceanic  birds. 
Unfortunately,  he  also  takes  a  group  of  na¬ 
turalists  there,  including  Geordie  .  .  .  and  Dr. 
Catton,  a  mentally-unbalanced  ornithologist. 
Alas,  all  Mr.  Murphy’s  humans  together  carry 
less  conviction  than  a  single  feather  of  a  single 
one  of  his  glorious  birds.’’  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12 
’67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  92:596  F  1  ’67  150w 
“Robert  Murphy  has  done  it  again,  written 
a  novel  of  nature,  particularly  bird-life,  which 
will  delight  all  readers.  .  .  .  This  story  has  more 
human  interest  than  The  Pond  [BRD  1964]  or 
The  Golden  Eagle  [BRD  1965].  The  central 
character  is  a  likeable  adolescent.  .  .  .  The  ac¬ 
count,  based  on  an  actual  expedition,  of  his 
Pacific  journey  to  study  oceanic  birds  is  inte¬ 
resting  and  eventful:  the  characters  are  be¬ 
lievable  people:  the  writing  is  simple  and 
sincGr^  *  * 

Library  J  92:903  P  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  15  ’67  120w 


MURPHY,  ROBERT.  The  phantom  setter,  and 
other  stories;  ii.  by  John  Schoenherr.  256p 
$4.95  Dutton 

66-21305 

All  the  stories  included  in  this  volume  have 
been  previously  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

“[The  title  story]  which  I  have  read  at 
least  twice  before,  maintains  its  same  excite¬ 
ment,  wonder  and  credibility;  and  any  dog- 
lover  (let  alone  hunter)  would  yearn  with  af¬ 
fection  for  the  setter,  real  or  phantom.  ... 
It  is  not  only  in  the  tales  themselves  and  In 
his  deep  knov/ledge  of  animal  nature,  that 
Robert  Murphy  excels.  He  is  brilliant  .in  his 
portrayal  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  the 
swamps,  the  beaver’s  mud-packed  home,  or 
the  frozen  grandeur,  the  wild  and  savage  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  Yukon.  ...  If  I  sound  prejudiced 
in  the  author’s  favor,  indeed  1  am.  I  tho¬ 
roughly  enjoyed  these  stories  as  w;ell  as  two 
of  his  previous  books,  ‘The  Peregrine  Falcon 
and  'The  Pond’  [both  BRD  1964].  .  .  .John 
Schoenherr  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  this  collection  with  his  full-page  black-and- 
white  illustrations."  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  26:312  N  15  ’66  550w 
“It  is  remarkable  that  though  all  of  these 
stories  deal  with  hunting  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  there  is  no  cruelty  here.  ...  .  iThe  au¬ 
thor’s]  love  for  and  empathy  with  the  great 
outdoors  is  too  deep  and  sensitive  to  permit 
such  grossness.  Some  of  [these  short  stones] 
have  haunting,  occult  touches;  ott^ers  are  a 
clear  brew  of  poetry  and  reality.  They  are  all 
adult,  humane,  civilized  and  eminently  ^read¬ 
able  .  They  are  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
usual  muddy,  vulgar  writings  for  the  cult  of 

library ^J®M?6002  D  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by^Kenn|ft  Hoffman 

“Even  predators  like  fox,  lynx  and  bear,  in¬ 
spire  compassion  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  protagonists, 
blood  sportsmen  though  they  may  be.  .  .  .. 
[The  author]  is  a  persuasive  naturalist;  his 
forest  settings  are  steeped  in  the  mystique  .of 
the  wild,  even  though  some  of  the  pploits 
that  transpire  there  would  have  tested  bt. 
Francis.’^  Martln^Levin  ^  ^ 


MURPHY,  ROBERT  CUSHMAN.  A  dead  whale 
or  a  stove  boat;  cruise  of  Daisy  in  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean,  June  1912-May  1913.  176p  il  $8.50 
Houghton 

639  Whaling— Pictures.  Illustrations,  etc. 

Daisy  (Brig)  66-21402 

“While  serving  as  assistant  navigator  on  the 

brig  Daisy  of  New  Bedford  [the  author]  made 


a  .  .  .  photographic  record  of  the  round  trip 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of  South 
Georgia.  .  .  .  Some  seventy-five  of  [the]  photo¬ 
graphs,  with  running  captions,  have  here  been 
arranged  to  show  the  .  .  .  story  of  old-time 
sperm  whaling."  (Publisher’s  note) 


“'rhese  vivid  pictures  .  .  .  convey  the  solitude 
of  the  high  seas,  the  intrepid  competence  of  the 
whaleboat  crews  as  they  attack  their  immense 
prey,  and  the  grubby  and  urgent  task  of  melt¬ 
ing  or  ‘trying  out’  the  catch.  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy  is  foimer  curator  of  birds  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  honorary 
president  of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 
His  book,  an  interesting  and  well -illustrated 
one,  is  recommended  for  adult  and  Young 
Adult  collections  and  for  slow  readers.”  E.  B. 
Hayward 

Library  J  92:3034  S  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p77  N  19  ’67  220w 

“One  might  have  supposed  that  no  photo¬ 
graphic  record  existed  of  the  voyage  of  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  in  search  of  whales.  Still  less  might 
one  have  imagined  that  the  sailor  who  took 
these  pictures  was  aiive  today,  a  well-known 
and  respected  author.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  book  for 
those  who  wish  better  to  understand  what  it 
must  have  meaxit  to  partake  of  life  at  sea  in  a 
deep-water,  working  vessel  under  sail.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxiv  autumn  ’67  IlOw 


MURRAY,  ANGUS  WOLFE.  The  end  of  some¬ 
thing  nice:  a  novel.  250p  .$5  Viking 

67-21891 

“The  scene  is  a  wild  estate  in  Scotland.  The 
Laird  is  dying,  and  his  household  is  falling 
apart.  The  household:  twin  children,  Jonathan 
and  Jane:  the  bewildered  and  frantic  mother 
[La,dy  Anne  Ciephane];  their  Uncle  James,  [and 
others].  .  .  .  Jonathan  is  to  leave  home  for  the 
first  time  to  go  to  school,  and  he  and  Jane 
fear  the  separation — they  want  their  lives  to 
go  on  forever  without  change.”  (New  Yorker) 


Best  Sell  27:192  Ag  15  ’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  C.  E.  Wadsworth 

Library  J  92:2811  Ag  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 
New  Statesman 


73:262  F  24  ’67  220w 


“An  unbroken  string  of  disasters  .  .  .  seem 
to  revolve  about  the  Ciephane  twins,  Jane  and 
Jonathan.  .  .  .  Jonathan  is  sent  to  an  English 
boarding  school  where  he  is  beaten  almost  to 
death  by  his  peers.  .  .  .  Jane  is  sent  to  a  girls’ 
school,  from  which  she  runs  away  to  visit 
Jonathan,  causing  some  consternation  at  home. 

.  .  .  what  takes  these  miseries  well  out  of  the 
daytime  serial  category  is  Mr.  Murray’s  sense 
of  style.  Though  motives  are  barely  suggested, 
their  consequences  are  sharply  rendered  in  his 
movie-technique  impressions,  dissolves,  close- 
ups  and  snips  of  dialogue.  The  effect,  sensuous, 
if  not  profound,  is  that  of  a  kaleidoscopic  se¬ 
quence  of  ariesting  images.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Ag  13  '67  260w 

New  Yorker  43:177  S  9  ’67  220w 

“In  an  adult  novel  about  children  rarely  does 
one  find  a  complete  identification  with  the  chil¬ 
dren:  it  happens  here  with  a  tenacity  and  in¬ 
sight  that  make  the  story  absorbing  and  the 
children  almost  pathetic.  .  .  .  The  story  is 

poignant  with  the  sadness  of  frustration,  bril¬ 
liantly  written,  and  especially  sensitive  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  sensitivity  of  the  children  and 
the  grinding  abrasion  of  adult  affairs  on  their 
lives.  For  young  adults.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:61  N  11  ’67  160w  [YA] 

“Through  the  medium  of  a  television  pro¬ 
gramme,  about  the  making  and  marketing  of 
a  first  novel,,  Mr.  Wolfe  Murray’s  book  has  al¬ 
ready  received  valuable  attention,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  it  can  stand:  it  Is  not  very  distin¬ 
guished.  .  .  .  [For  the  most  part]  events  are 
seen  through  the  perplexed  eyes  of  the  little 
boy  and  his  sister,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture 
childhood  vision  with  scarcely  connected  .images 
and  spasms  of  activity.  Through  the  disasters 
the  twuns  lurch  between  hysteria  and  stoicism. 
A  dream-like  impression  is  dimly  created  of 
upper-class  children  in  a  friRhtenin^2:ly  irra¬ 
tional  environment,  learning’  to  grin  and  bear 
it.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  tends  to  drip  down  the 
margin  in  curt  cries  and  monosyllables.*’ 
TLS  pl41  F  23  *67  330w 
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MURRAY,  GILBERT.  A  history  of  ancient 
Greek  literature,  reprint  420p  $6.50  Ungar 
880.9  Greek  literature— History  and  criti¬ 
cism  65-29076 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1897.  Chronological  table.  Index. 


“Murray  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
his  time,  and  for  that  reason  all  his  writings 
deserve  notice.  But  since  this  book  was  writ¬ 
ten,  much  has  changed  in  classical  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  .  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  useful  for 
any  but  the  experienced  scholar,  a  reissue  of 
this  book  should  make  at  least  editorial  note 
of  .  .  .  significant  new  developments.  However, 

.  .  .  this  is  an  unrevised  reprint,  to  be  acquired 
‘for  the  record’  or  as  an  articulate  sample 
of  turn-of-the-century  criticism,  but  not  in 
any  case  to  be  recommended  for  general  student 
use.” 

Choice  4:159  Ap  ’67  160w 


“Murray  combined  erudition,  imagination, 
sensitivity,  and  enthusiasm  with  an  urbane 
narrative  style  to  make  the  reading  of  his  book 
an  exciting  intellectual  adventure.  He  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  reading  of  ancient  Greek 
literature  ‘is  a  pleasant  and  not  a  laborious 
task’  and  leaves  us  with  a  strong  desire  to  re¬ 
read  once  more  the  classics  of  Hellas.  In  this 
respect  the  chapters  on  Greek  tragedy  are  es¬ 
pecially  stimulating.  To  be  sure,  contemporary 
scholars  are  going  to  reject  more  than  a  few 
of  Murray’s  conclusions  and  evaluations,  but 
the  general  reader  will  find  that  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  eminently  satisfactory,  even  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture.”  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  91:3433  J1  ’66  140w 


MURRAY,  MERRILL  G.,  jt.  auth.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  in  the  American  economy. 
See  Haber,  W. 


MURROW,  EDWARD  R.  In  search  of  light;  the 
broadcasts  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  1938-1961; 
ed.  and  with  an  introd  by  Edward  Bliss,  Jr. 
364p  pi  $6.95  Knopf 

791.44  Radio  broadcasting.  History,  Modem 
— 20th  century  67-11133 

“Ed  Murrow  made  more  than  five  thousand 
broadcasts,  starting  with  an  eyewitness  report 
on  Hitler’s  seizure  of  Austria  and  ending,  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  later,  with  observations  on  the 
Inaugural  address  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  .  .  .  ’The 
broadcasts  chosen  are  those  that  add  dimen¬ 
sion  to  history  because  of  Murrow’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  or  that  show  development  of  his  reporting 
style  and  beliefs.”  (Introd)  ’There  are  excerpts 
from  two  television  scripts  in  the  See  It  Now 
program  and  one  from  the  premiere  Small  World 
broadcast.  Included  also  are  the  speeches  Mur¬ 
row  made  on  receiving  the  Freedom  House 
award  and  to  a  convention  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  directors  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  broadcasting  Industiw.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  previously  published  in  This  Is  Lon¬ 
don  (BRD  1941),  See  ft  Now.  by  E.  R.  Murrow 
and  .F.  F.  Friendly  (BRD  1956)  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Billiard 

Am  Scholar  37:178  winter  ’67-’68  1600w 
‘.‘For  anyone  over  forty  this  book  holds  the 
living  tissue  of  our  time;  in  it  we  see  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  objectivity  with  which  the  man 
worked,  and  the  judgments,  forthright  or  in¬ 
ferred,  with  which  he  swayed  opinion;  in  it 
we  have  the  chance  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
the  man  and  of  his  style.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  who  was  so  affectionately  regarded  by 
other  journalists:  we  loved  him  for  his  courage, 
which  he  disguised;  for  his  candor,  which 
could  be  hot;  and  for  his  honor,  which  he  wore 
lightly  but  which  was  always  there.  .  .  .  Broad¬ 
casting  IS  writing  for  the  mind  through  the  ear, 
and  it  IS  quite  different  from  writing  for  the 
eye  a  distinction  not  always  appreciated  by 
professors.  .  .  .  Murrow’s  vocabulary  was  a  viv¬ 
id  one;  . the  timing  was  such  that  he  had  to  be 
economical,  and  he  favored  the  understate¬ 
ment.  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:96  Ag  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Severo 

Book  Week  p6  Je  11  ’67  1450w 
Christian  Century  84:785  Je  14  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  3  ’67 
ToOw 

“Murrow  was.  wise,  fair,  and  eminently  lis- 
te.nable.  Now,  judiciously  selected,  edited  and 
with  brief  comment  by  a  longtime  C.B.S.  staff 


member,  these  scripts  [are]  important  both 
as  contemporary  chronicle-evaluation  and  as 
examples  of  what  radio  and  TV  news  at  their 
best  can  be.  .  .  .  They  read  as  well  as  they 
sounded.  .  .  .  [They]  deserve  perpetuation  and 
wide  reading.  Hopefully,  today’s  broadcasting 
reporters  and  executives  may  learn  here  some 
lessons  in  the  values  of  forthrightness  and  in¬ 
tegrity.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  92:1928  My  15  ’67  130w 
“[The  book]  is  a  thoughtful  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  selection  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Murrow’s 
broadcasts  .  .  .  including  his  meticulously  un¬ 
derstated  and  soberly  moving  dispatches  from 
Britain  under  siege  during  World  War  H.  .  .  . 
The  selection  •  by  Mr.  Bliss  of  scripts  from  the 
voluminous  Murrow  file  is  consistent  with  the 
commentator’s  own  preferences.  .  .  .  ‘In  search 
of  Light,’  a  title  perhaps  a  little  more  preten¬ 
tious  than  Mr.  Murrow  himself  might  have 
chosen,  is  immensely  Illustrative  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  best  in  broadcast  journalism.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  inherent  tyranny  of  the  clock  in 
broadcasting  many  of  his  dispatches  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  page  or  two  of  printed  type.  Economy 
of  phrasing  was  basic  to  his  style,  and  [this 
book]  is  replete  with  incisive  sentences  that 
make  a  mockery  of  tortuous  paragraphs  that 
surround  a  point  rather  than  meet  it  head  on,” 
Jack  Gould 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  S  10  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Baro 

Reporter  37:46  S  21  ’67  2000w 
“The  underlying  theme  ...  is  [Murrow’s] 
declaration  for  free  expression  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  of  a  free, society.  His  words,  written 
in  the  context  of  other  national  debates,  have  a 
reassuring  ring  today.  The  broadcasts,  sur¬ 
prisingly,  have  the  timelessness  of  history.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  becomes  a  unique  historical  record 
from  th®  Second  World  War  to  the  Kennedy 
inaugural,  with  little  left  out  .  .  .  How  often 
the  issues  Murrow  covered  in  his  day  seem  the 
issues  again  today:  the  release  of  national  se¬ 
curity  information;  the  dangers  of  censorship: 
the  right  to  dissent  without  being  accused  of 
disloyalty.  The  text  Murrow  wrote  about  Mc- 
Carthyism,  when  the  country  was  torn  with 
counter-accusation,  is  meaningful  today.  Mur¬ 
row  weighed  inflammatory  Issues  with  fairness 
to  all  sides.  He  expressed  his  concern  without 
passion  and  his  passion  without  hysteria.  In 
style,  in  tone,  these  pieces  are  instructive  and 
inspiring  to  a  working  journalist  in  any  me¬ 
dium.”  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  50:106  Je  10  ’67  700w 


MUSA,  SULAYMAN.  See  Mousa,  S. 


MUSGROVE,  F.  The  family,  education  and  so¬ 
ciety.  156p  $4  Humanities  press 

370.19  Home  and  school.  Community  and 
school  [66-70062] 

The  author  is  professor  of  research  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  Bradford  University,  England.  His 
thesis  IS  that  “  'the  family  stiU  exerts  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  prospects,  capacity  for 
development,  and  life-chances  of  the  young.' 
But  precisely  because  it  is  so  powerful,  and 
because  the  schools  are  so  comparatively  inef¬ 
fective,  the  family  poses  a  threat  to  the  open, 
creative  society.  ‘C)ur  contemporary  problem,’ 
therefore,  ‘is  less  to  buttress  the  influence  of 
parents  than  to  limit  it.’  ”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


In  the  final  analysis  .  .  .  Dr.  Musgrove’s 
target  [Is]  not  so  much  the  achievement- 
oriented  family,  but  the  relentlessly  achieving 
society  that  It  apotheosizes.  .  .  .  That  children 
S’*,  -  their  parents  and  satisfied  with 

their  homes  is.  seen  as  ominous,  while  Westley 
ana  Elkin’s  discovery  that  adolescents  do  not 
reject  adult  values  or  participate  in  an  anti¬ 
adult  youth  culture,  is  viewed  as  depressing. 

science  pamphleteering, 
TOcial  criticism  thinly  disguised  as  research. 
But,  like  sorne  of  its  American  equivalents  .  .  . 

of  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  it 
is  ofteii  brilliant  criticism,  and  It  is  invari¬ 
ably  entertaining.  There  is  much  good  sociology 
^spooially  in  the  historical  sections, 
also  much  that  is  very  bad,  not- 
portions  dealing  with  institutional 
-A-S  social  commentary,  then,  tlie 
overlook,  but  as  a  syn- 
thesis  of  ^cial  science  findings  it  is  far  too 
uneven  m  be  recommended.  ”  Buford  Rhea 
Am  Soc  R  31:875  B  ’66  650w 

rationale  comparable  per- 
-n®  opening  chapters  in  texts  such  as  Con- 
ant,  Rickover,  and  Count,  [this]  contains  such 
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provocative  statements  as  the  following:  ‘Tha 
alleged  abolition  of  eleven-plus  and  tlie  substi¬ 
tution  of  ‘parents  choice’  is  the  most  retro¬ 
grade  move  in  the  recent  history  of  educa¬ 
tion.’  .  .  .  Musgrove  makes  a  plea  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  and  the  family  to 
achieve  the  ‘successes’  of  the  school  system. 
.  .  .  This  book,  while  not  a  text,  wjould  be  most 
informative  to  graduate  students”  m  education, 
educational  sociology,  comparative  education, 
and  cultural  anthropology.” 

Choice  3:1159  F  ’67  170w 


‘‘[Mr.  Musgrove’s]  book  is  full  of  assertions 
that  could  not  be  justified,  and  paradoxes  that 
do  not  work.  .  .  .  Yet  beneath  his  surface  of 
ineffectual  paradox  Is  a  serious  argument  which 
it  is  worthwhile  paying  attention  to.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Musgrove  becomes  most  paradoxical  [when  he 
discusses  how]  the  family — successful  beyond 
belief — is  subversive  of  society:  the  young  hus¬ 
band  .  .  .  retreats  from  his  social  responsibil¬ 
ities  (except  paid  employment)  so  that  public 
life  is,  presumably,  the  preserve  of  the  senile, 
the  homosexual  or  the  unstable.  .  .  .  What — 
if  anything — does  this  imply  for  the  school?  It 
has — says  Mr.  Musgrove — to  be  more  open  to 
the  community,  to  expose  its  children,  especi¬ 
ally  the  adolescents,  to  a  wide  variety  of  peo¬ 
ple,  in  order  to  open  up  the  views  that  the 
family  closes  in.”  _ 

TUS  p709  Ag  4  ‘66  600w 


MUSPER,  H. 
A. 


T.  Albrecht  DUrer.  See  Dllrer, 


MUSTE,  A.  J.  The  essays  of  A.  J.  Muste:  ed. 
by  Nat  Hentoff.  515o  $10  Bobbs 
172  Pacificism  66-27888 

The  editor  has  gathered  here  ‘‘a  long  auto¬ 
biographical  statement,  written  about  six  years 
ago,  and  more  than  twenty  shorter  articles  dot¬ 
ted  across  the  years  from  1905  to  1966.”  (At¬ 
lantic) 

‘‘The  revival  of  infantile  leftism  in  recent 
years  has  returned  to  prominence  some  of  the 
exotic  characters  of  the  1930s.  If  I.  F.  Stone  can 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  journalist,  then  A.  J. 
Muste  may  be  accepted  as  a  profound  politi¬ 
cal  thinker.  .  .  .  The  reminiscences  are  the  m9st 
interesting  section  of  the  book.  They  deal  .with 
a  boyhood  in  Holland,  migration  to  Michigan, 
and  involvement  in  the  labor  movement  between 
1919  and  1930.  .  .  .  The  autobiography  also 
traces  an  erratic  spiritual  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  .The 
flat  account  of  these  peregrinations  is  fascina¬ 
ting  in  its  total  want  of  introspection.  There  is 
no  hint  of  mental  turmoil  in  the  shifts  that 
punctuated  Muste’s  career.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:120  Ja  ’67  700w 
‘‘In  preparing  this  edition  of  Muste’s  essays, 
Hentoff  has  put  all  students  of  contemporary 
American  thought  into  his  debt.  Here  in  a  single 
volume  are  presented  the  views  of  our  best 
known  radical  pacifist.  .  .  .  Muste’s  unremitting 
pursuit  of  nonviolence,  his  genuine  radicalism, 
his  religious  and  political  commitments  and 
disengagements  are  vividly  dpcumented.  There 
is  no  comparable  volume;  this  one  belongs  in 
every  college  library.  .  .  .  The  book  needs  an 
index  and  would  gain  in  scholaily  usefulness 
from  a  fuller  bibliography  than  that  provided  in 
‘Notes  on  Previous  Publication.’  ” 

Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  H.  H  Fey 

Christian  Century  84:474  Ap  12  67 

800w 

Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckinaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Ag  9  67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  George  Wood^ck 

Commentary  44:104  O  67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  92:1940  My  15  67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  16  ’67  950w 
‘‘FA.  J.  Muste  died]  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  publication  of  this  book.  He  was  one.  of 
this  country’s  most  eloquent  voices  of  pacifism 
and  nonviolence,  a  philosophy  that  he  had  ar¬ 
ticulated  since  the  days  of  the  First  World 
War,  and  a  rationale  that  he  was  ever  at  pains 
to  separate  from  its  popular  connotations  of 
passivity  and  negation.  .  .  .  His  writings  carry 
on  the  American  tradition  of  dissent  be¬ 
gun  by  thinkers,  like  .Jefferson  and  Thoreau, 
who  were  given  to  taking  second  looks  at  the 
Establishment  of  ideas.” 

New  Yorker  43:194  Mr  18  ’67  210w 
‘‘Hentoff  could  not  have  Intended  this  vo¬ 
lume  of  [Muste’s]  occasional  writings  as  a  me¬ 


morial;  but  that.  alas.  Is  what  it  is.  and  it  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  this  man  who  was  usually 
too  busy  raising  hell  with  men  and  institutions 
to  settle  down  to  write.  .  .  .  Muste  was  not  a 
great  writer.  But  he  was  a  great  moral  force; 
and  it  is  that  sense  of  tremendous  urgency 
which  Invests  his  writing  with  a  saving  grace 
and  makes  powerful  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  pedestrian.  .  .  .  The  titles  of  his  es¬ 
says  reveal  the  obsessions  of  his  life:  ‘Return 
to  Pacifism,’  ‘The  World  Task  of  Pacifism,’ 
War  Is  the  Enemy,’  ‘Pacifism  and  Perfection¬ 
ism,’  ‘Of  Holy  Disobedience,’  ‘Mephistopheles 
and  the  Scientists,’  ‘Getting  Rid  of  War,’  ‘The 
Civil  Rights  Movement  and  the  American  Esta¬ 
blishment,’  ‘Who  Has  the  Spiritual  Atom 
Bomb?’  He  was  a  simple  man  given  to  simple 
statements.”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:104  Mr  20  ’67  lOOOw 


MUSTE,  JOHN  M.  Say  that  we  saw  Spain 
die;  literary  consequences  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  W’'ar.  20Sp  $5.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 


946.081  Spain — History — Civil  War.  1936- 
1939.  American  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-19563 


The  author  ‘‘sees  the  Spanish  war  as  an 
empirical  te.st  of  the  Marxism  that  many 
American  and  more  British  writers  adopted  in 
the  1930s  when  the  political  and  economic  col¬ 
lapse  of  liberal  democratic  society,  and  the 
rise  of  fascism  in  Europe,  shattered  whatever 
complacency  had  survived  World  War  I.  Marx¬ 
ism,  ar,gues  Muste.  failed  the  test  .  .  .  because 
no  ideology  can  justify  the  horrors  of  war.” 
(Nation)  Bibliography. 


‘‘A  study  remarkable  more  for  its  generosity 
of  spirit  than  for  its  contributions  to  our 
knowiedge  of  literature  and  politics.  Mr.  Muste 
can  be  criticized  on  two  points.  In  the  first 
place,  many  of  those  who  went  to  Spain  as 
socialists,  e.g.,  George  Orwell,  did  not  abandon 
their  belief  in  socialism.  ...  In  the  second 
place.  Mr.  Muste  himself  seems  unsatisfied  with 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  his  thesis.  .  .  .  The 
selected  bibliography  extends  far  beyond  the 
rather  limited  range  of  the  text.  But  Wyndham 
Lewis  and  a  number  of  French  and  German 
writers  .  .  .  deserve  serious  consideration  if 
Mr.  Muste’s  large  generalizations  are  to  be 
tested  by  the  literary  evidence.  .  .  .  The  scholar 
is  admirable  but  the  scholarship  is  not  up  to  the 
level  of  H.  D.  Ford’s  ...  A  Poets’  War:  British 
Poets  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War  [BRD  1965].” 
Allen  Guttraann 

Am  Lit  39:242  My  ’67  150w 


‘‘For  two  good  reasons  this  book  should  be 
the  first  and  final  work  concerning  the  literary 
men  from  the  U.S.  and  England  who  took  sides 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  .  .  .  The  book  gives 
comprehensive  treatment  to  the  war  literature 
of  the  authors  involved;  and  the  novels  and 
poems  produced  by  this  war  but  not  worth  fur¬ 
ther  serious  study.  A  stream  of  names  like  Or¬ 
well,  Dos  Passos,  Auden,  and  Hemingway 
crosses  the  pages,  but  it  is  their  names  and  not 
their  work  out  of  the  war  which  make  such  a 
book  possible.” 

Choice  4:984  N  ’67  140w 


Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  20w 
‘‘Anyone  who  has  felt,  however  remotely,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Spanish  CivU  War,  is  likely  to 
respond  with  irritation  and  ennui  to  the  sub¬ 
title  of  .John  Muste’s  book.  .  .  .  Annoyed  pre¬ 
judgments  are  premature.  The  book  is  limited, 
unsatisfactory,  intensely  moral  in  its  concerns, 
but  quite  indispensable.  Too  sensitive  to  be 
satisfied  with  frisky  comments  on  miscellane¬ 
ous  books  with  the  same  ostensible  subject, 
Muste  sets  forth  a  thesis  that  demands  atten¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Like  most  polemicists,  Muste  ex¬ 
cludes  as  well  as  includes  relevant  data.  He 
generally  ignores  popular  literature  which  was 
not  Marxist  .  .  .  and  he  does  next  to  nothing 
with  the  literature  of  the  Right.  ...  A  more 
serious  problem  derives  from  the  social  bias 
inherent  in  the  selection.  If  Marxism  appears 
inadequate,  and  in  the  writers  discussed  it 
does,  the  reason  might  well  have  more  to  do 
with  the  writers  than  with  Marxism.”  Allen 
Guttmann 

Nation  204:90  Ja  16  ’67  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cxviii  summer  ’67  130w 


MUZUMDAR,  HARIDAS  T.  The  grammar  of 
sociology:  man  in  society.  728p  11  $11.50  Asia 
pub. 

301  Sociology  67-367 

Organized  in  three  parts  entitled  The  Group, 
Processes,  and  Culture,  this  book  attempts  ‘‘to 
describe  society  and  its  functioning  in  general. 


950 
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MUZUMDAR,  H.  T. — Continued 
and  American  society  and  its  functioning  In 
particular.”  (Pref)  First  pubilshed  in  Iowa  in 
1960  as  Society,  tiie  Grammar  of  Sociology.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  'grammar’  is  neither  valid,  precise,  con¬ 
sistent,  nor  universal.  Moreover,  it  is  logically 
unrelated.  .  .  .  According  to  the  author,  the 
work,  has  been  in  development  for  the  the  past 
twenty  years,  yet  no  major  sociological  figure 
of  the  post-World  War  II  era  is  cited.  The 
text  further  manifests  many  of  the  defects  of 
a  long  accumulation  of  notes.  Much  of  the  data 
(e.g.  census  materials)  is  from  a  decade  to  a 
generation  old.  .  .  .  The  accumulation  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  factual  errors,  rather  than  any  sin¬ 
gle  error,  plus  the  prohibitive  price  do  not 
recommend  the  work  for  classroom  adoption 
in  introductory  courses.”  A.  S.  Wilke 
Am  Soc  R  32:860  O  '67  700w 


"An  encyclopedic  type  introduction  to  sociol¬ 
ogy,  which  would  be  suitable  for  library — 
though  not  classroom — use.  Students  will  find 
it  useful  in  exploring  particular  areas  in 
greater  depth.  A  highly  commendable  feature 
is  its  cross-cultural  emphasis.  A  serious  weak- 
nes.s  is  the  presence  of  value  judgments  on  the 
part  of  the  author  that  might  bias  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  as  to  what  sociology  is  all 
about.  However,  its  vast  bibliography  and  ex¬ 
tensive  footnoting  make  it  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  for  reference  use.” 

Choice  4:758  S  ’67  SOw 


MY  secret  life;  in  trod,  by  G.  Legman,  llv  in  2 
$30  Grove 

828  66-28335 

This  book  “is  purported  to  be  the  authentic 
sexual  memoir  of  a  well-to-do  English  gentle¬ 
man  (c.1820-1890)  who,  obsessed  by  sex,  relates 
in  fullest  detail  his  sexual  experiences  and  ad¬ 
ventures  throughout  an  active  iifetime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  relates  the  .  .  .  bibliographical 

history  of  the  book,  which  appeared  around 
1890  in  11  volumes  privately  printed  for  the  au¬ 
thor  in  Amsterdam,  the  printing  limited  to  six 
copies.”  (Library  J) 


“If  it  weren’t  written  so  well,  with  such 
monosyllabic  felicity.  My  Secret  Lite  might  look 
like  a  Kinsey  Institute  forgery.  Often  it  seems 
made  to  order,  stuck  over  with  sexological 
lures,  a  perversion  here  and  a  fetish  there,  like 
a  trail  of  bread  crumbs  for  the  specialists  to 
follow.  But  My  Secret  Life  is  convincing  .  .  . 
in  its  having,  unlike  most  other  underground 
memoirs,  a  kind  of  imprimatur. — that  is,  (Steven 
Marcus’  informed  analysis  of  its  contents  in 
his  own  recent  book.  The  Other  Victorians 
[BRD  1966],  With  an  admirable  balance  of  dis¬ 
dain  and  mercy,  Mr.  Marcus  has  examined  My 
.Secret  Life  and  some  Victorian  novels  as  anti- 
phonal  voices  within  one  culture.  Walter  [the 
anonymous  hero]  lives  out  what  Dickens  wants 
to  prevent.  ...  If  in  understanding  these  social 
relationships  Dickens  is  a  corrective  of  My  Se¬ 
cret  Life,  in  understanding  Victorian  sexual 
relationships  the  new  book  is  something  of  a 
corrective  of  Dickens.  ...  I  do  not  mean  that 
My  Secret  Life  is  not  the  nasty,  brutish  and 
long  life  that  Steven  Marcus  has  said  it  is.  A 
life  like  an  elephant’s,  except  that  it  is  in  bad 
taste  as  well.”  Mary  Ellmann 

Book  Week  p3  Ja  8  ’67  ISOOw 
“[This  is]  a  continuous  and  monotonous  reci¬ 
tal  of  episode  after  episode  involving  several 
hundred  women  and  sometimes  ot’ner  men  It 
must  also  be  acknowledged  as  a  valuable  social 
and  psychological  document  that  certainly  con¬ 
tributes  to  an  understanding  of  19th-Century 
culture. .  For  example,  the  vulnerable  state  of 
impoverished  lower-class  women  in  factory  or 
household  service  when  importuned  by  their 
upper-class ,  employers  is  clearly  revealed  as  is 
the  surprising  extent  of  such  behavior.  . 
[This  work  of]  uninhibited  erotica  is  not  re¬ 
commended  for  the  open  shelf  of  a  general  pub¬ 
lic  library.  It  would,  however,  have  a  place  in 
an  academic  or  research  library  concerned 
with  such  subjects  as  psychology,  sociology 
English  literature,  and  cultural  history” 
Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:2167  Je  1  ’67  330w 
“There  is,  I  suspect,  considerable  porno¬ 
graphic  fantasy  in  the  details  of  copulation- 
but  about  mo.st  of  the  writing  there  is  an  air  of 
convincing  veracity.  The  author  never  hides  his 
failures,  shortcomings  or  difficulties.  I  accept 
the  book  as  largely  true.  .  .  .  Hard  pornog¬ 
raphy  it  may  be:  It  is  also  history.  .  .  .  Tedi¬ 
ous.  endlessly  repetitive,  monotonous,  ‘My  Se¬ 
cret  Life’  is  probably  just  worth  having  in 


print  and  available  for  historians.  It  helps  to 
adjust  our  vision  of  19th-century  England  and 
Europe.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  fragment  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  rather  suspect  evidence  too,  but  the 
sexual  mores  of  the  19th  century  badly  need 
detailed  and  proper  study.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
give  to  the  Victorians  the  close  attention  that 
we  give  to  savage  and  primitive  societies.  The 
material  abounds,  and  so  do  the  problems.” 
J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  1  ’67  1700w 

Time  88:54  D  30  ’66  800w 


MYERS,  JOHN  MYERS.  Print  In  a  wild  land. 
274p  $5.95  Doubleday 

071  Journalism.  The  West  67-12310 

This  book  discusses'  the  role  played  In 
“America’s  19th  century  westward  movement 
[by]  .  .  .  the  itinerant  newspaper  editors  and 
tramp  printers.  .  .  .  Included  among  these 
‘genuine  frontier  men  of  print’  were  such 
literary  notables  as  Mark  Twain.  Bret  Harte, 
Ambrose  Bierce.  Dan  DeQuille  and  Eugene 
Field  [and  others].  .  .  .  The  book  includes  .  .  . 
selections  from  their  writings,  accompanied  by 
.  .  .  historical  commentary  and  anecdote.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:444  N  ’67  50w 
“Mr.  Myers  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  about  these  fellows  and  quotes 
copiously  and  hilariously  from  their  fly-by- 
night  publications.  His  weakness  is  a  tendency 
to  apply  stylistic  monkeyshines  to  material 
that  needs  no  such  polishing  up.”  Phoebe 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’67  SOw 
“Ventured  as  a  survey  of  frontier  journalism 
in  the  trans-Mississippi  West,  the  present  book’s 
main  message  is  that  the  idiom  of  unrelieved 
anecdote  is  neither  usefully  informative  nor 
even  very  entertaining.  Myers  writes  with  a 
kind  of  relentless  liveliness,  breezily  stringing 
incident  on  incident  like  colored  beads  on  a 
wire.  .  .  .  Frontier  journalism  awaits  its  au¬ 
thentic  historian.”  R.  R.  Dykstra 

J  Am  Hist  54:661  D  ’67  200w 
“The  physical  differences  of  western  journal¬ 
ism,  its  typography,  editorial  peculiarities,  ad¬ 
vertising  oddities,  and  so  forth,  are  included  in 
this  work.  The  relationships  of  the  profession 
to  other  endeavors  such  as  war  in  Texas,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  drinking  as  a  way  of  western  life  are 
brought  out  in  detail.  Only  a  small  se.gment 
Of  the  full  depth  and  ran,ge  of  pioneer  publica¬ 
tions  is  revealed.  Journalism  students  will  find 
this  work  enlightening  for  the  unusual  depar¬ 
tures  in  method.  For  college  and  university 
libraries  wherever  journalism  is  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.”  S.  .T.  Riecardi 

Library  J  92:1932  My  15  '67  140w 
“[The  author]  pays  the  period  proper  tribute 
in  this  slice  of  Americana.  Some  of  his  ink- 
stained  heroes  .  .  .  went  on  to  fame  elsewhere. 
Others  turned  prospector  or  saloonkeeper  when 
not  even  job  printing  could  make  both  ends 
meet.  Mr.  Myers  has  covered  his  alkali  trails 
and  his  jerry-built  Main  Streets  diligently. 
.  .  .  He  presents  his  cast  of  characters  in  their 
own  argot  with  a  historian’s  eye  for  the  en¬ 
vironment  they  did  so  much  to  shape." 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3n  Ap  23  ’67  160w 
Time  89:107  My  12  ’67  600w 


I'^YKLE,  AGNAR.  Rubicon:  tr.  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Maurice  Michael.  282p  $4.95 
Dutton 


A  novel  by  the  author  of  Lasso  Around  the 
Song  of  the  Red  Ruby 
(BRD  1962).  The  book  describes  the  thoughts 
and  fears  of  ‘a  Norwegian  student,  [who] 
navmg  gone  through  a  marriage  ceremony  so 
inat  his  child  would  not  be  illegitimate  [is] 
now  resentful  because  his  wife  will  not  divorce 
iP®  therefore]  goes  off  on  a  motorcycle 
travelling  through  Germany  and  France  to 
the. spring  of  19391.”  (Best  Sell)  This 
in'os^  originally  published  In  Norwegian  In 


Reviewed  hv  W.  B  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:437  Mr  1  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:1123  D  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Lindgren 

Library  J  92:796  F  16  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Rhodes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ap  2  ’67  lOOOw 
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“The  author’s  intent  has  been  to  portray 
Angst  through  a  series  of  recollections  that 
release  complex  associations  in  the  mind  of 
the  hero.  The  technique  is  commendable;  but 
the  situations  Valemon  remembers  are  sup¬ 
posedly  real  rather  than  psychological  inter¬ 
pretations  of  experience.  As  a  result  the  reader 
is  disappointed,  even  though  he  recognizes  tlial 
Myicle  has  considerable  talent  in  srorkmg  with 
words.  ...  In  an  earlier  novel  Tilyltle  walked 
the  brambly  path  between  art  on  the  one  side 
and  pornography  and  blasphemy  on  the  other. 
.  .  .  He  may  subsequently  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  while  a  new  esthetic  in  Imaginative 
literature  can  elevate  what  hitherto  has  seemed 
bold  and  daring,  boldness  is  no  guarantee  of 
a  new  esthetic.’’  P.  M.  Mitchell 

Sat  R  50:97  Ap  22  ’57  430w 

“Throughout  Rubicon  vast  emotional  digres¬ 
sions  balloon  out  of  the  narrative.  [The  stud¬ 
ent]  pours  out  his  confidences,  his  raptuies 
and  his  fears  like  a  tamer,  more  whimsical 
Thomas  Wolfe.  .  .  .  [In  his  earlier  books]  the 
author’s  responsiveness  and  sensibility  were 
exercised  not  just  in  introspection  but  also  in 
creating  character,  in  recording  the  student’s 
friendships  and  influences.  In  Rubicon  the 
hero’s  transient  relationships  are  too  fleeting 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  philosophy.  Mr.  Mykle 
writes  like  an  actor  emoting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  As  a  result,  the  genuine  and  perceptive 
remarks  he  makes  about  the  smells  of  Paris 
or  the  sources  of  Nordic  civilization  are  given 
the  same  weight  as  his  most  fatuous  irrelevan- 
cles.  In  Maurice  Michael  he  has  an  excellent 
translator.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p946  O  13  ’66  320w 


MYLLER,  ROLF.  The  design  of  the  small 
public  library;  11.  by  Lewis  Silverstein.  95p 
$10  Bowker 

727  Library  architecture  66-20401 

“This  illustrated  volume  was  prepared  as  a 
guide  to  the  program,  planning,  and  design  of 
library  buildings  in  smaller  communities  fol 
librarians,  trustees,  and  architects.  [’I'he]  au¬ 
thor  [is  an]  architect.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“  ‘Small’  is  defined  as  being  located  in  towns 
of  under  10,000.  .  .  .  Almost  every  aspect  of 
the  subject  has  been  discussed.  There  are  46 
separate  sections  covering  in  detail  everj^thing 
from  the  role  of  those  responsible  for  shaping 
such  a  library,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
janitor’s  room.  The  discussion  is  kept  general, 
and  Mr.  Myller  offers  no  pat  solutions.  An 
excellent  bibliography  is  provided  for  those 
who  wish  to  probe  deeper.  .  .  .  [The]  illus¬ 
trations  are  simple,  clear,  and  where  the  op¬ 
portunity  arises,  humorous.  They  serve  tne 
text  admirably  and  add  visual  interest  to  the 
informative  text.  They  help  make  the  book 
very  readable — and  very  useful  to  anyone  in¬ 
volved  in  the  planning  of  any  sort  of  library.” 
James  Baker 

Arch  Forum  126:135  Ja  ’67  280w 


“The  concise  text  of  Myller’s  book  .  .  .  estab¬ 
lishes  the  essential  principles  of  small  public 
library  building  planning.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
new  ideas  in  the  book,  but  it  may  sell  the 
basic  ones  better  than  other  existing  volumes.” 
Hoyt  Galvin 

Library  J  91:5932  T>  1  ’66  410w 


MYLONAS.  GEORGE  E.  Mycenae  and  the 
Mycenaean  age.  251p  il  $18.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 


913.39  Mycenae.  Civilization,  Mycenaean 

65-17154 

This  “book  consists  of  nine  chapters,  each 
dealing  with  a  separate  aspect  of  Mycenaean 
archaeology  In  tlie  introductory  chapter  My- 
lonas  recounts  the  later  myths  and  legends 
which  can  be  associated  with  the  major  palaces 
of  the  Greek  Bronze  Age  and  also  summa¬ 
rizes  the  history  of  the  excavations  carried 
out  at  each  site.”  (Yale  R)  Chronology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by.B.  L.  Bennett 

Am  Hist  R  72:935  Ap  ’67  440w 


“Of  particular  interest  for  the  problem  of  re¬ 
lating  legend  to  historical  events  is  Mylonas’s 
contention  that  the  destruction  affecting  many 
Mycenaean  sites  ...  is  to  be  connected  with 
legendary  internal  feuds.  .  .  .  The  weakness 


of  the  author’s  use  of  legend  is  that,  as  a 
good  archaeologist,  he  uses  it  only  incidentally 
to  his  main  purpose,  presenting  clearly  and  ac¬ 
curately  the  archaeological  evidence.  ...  I 
could  have  wished  for  either  more  or  less  of  the 
legendary.  .  .  .  [However,  |  both  amateur  and 
specialist  are  in  Professor  Mylonas's  debt.”  M. 
H.  Jameson 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:227  My  '67  600w 
Choice  4:202  Ap  ’67  lOOw 

Review'ed  by  E.  L.  Smithson 

Class  World  60:254  P  ’67  300w 

"Professor  Mylonas,  a  distinguished  scholar 
.  .  .  has  devoted  the  past  10  years  to  the 
study  and  exploration  of  that  famous  citadel 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  a  text  both  scrupu¬ 
lously  documented  and  superbly  Illustrated  .  .  . 
he  includes  only  the  important  facts  without 
making  the  text  too  difficult  and  technical  for 
the  general  reader.  This  volume  supplants  the 
author’s  Ancient  Mycenae  IBRD  19571  and 
succeeds  admirably  in  bringing  up  to  date  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mycenaean  Age.  No  student 
of  Mycenae  can  afford  to  ignore  these  pages.” 
P.  B.  Lazenby 

Library  J  91:5397  N  1  ’66  190w 

Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Pinley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:32  Ag  3  ’67  1600w 

TLS  pl40  P  23  ’67  290w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxiii  spring  ’67  130w 

“[This  study]  is  on  the  whole  written  in  a 
sober,  objective,  dispassionate  style,  but  the 
book  is  obviously  something  more  than  a 
scholarly  summary  of  what  others  have  said 
about  the  subject,  and  memoir-like  fla.shes  of 
personal  experience  occasionally  break  through 
its  objective  facade.  .  .  .  The  plans,  diagrams, 
and  plates  (only  black  and  white)  of  the  book 
are  of  good  quality.  ...  It  is  perhaps  fair  to 
say  that,  although  there  is  much  in  it  which 
anyone  could  read  with  Interest,  this  is  not 
really  a  book  for  beginners,”  J,  J.  Pollitt 
Yale  R  56:309  D  ’66  2100w 


MYRON,  ROBERT.  Mounds,  towns  and 
totems:  Indians  of  North  America;  11.  by 
W.  T.  Mars.  127p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.86  World 
pub. 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America — Juvenile 
literature  6(5-9533 

“An  exposition  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
American  Indians  before  the  Europeans  came. 
[It  includes  an]  account  of  achaeological  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  mound  builders,  Iroquois,  Pueblos, 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  most  of 
the  Plains,  and  also,  the  detailed  material  on 
the  Anasazi  ruins  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Age  twelve  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  26:370  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  John  Greenway 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  16  ’67  330w 

“Mr.  Myron  makes  some  inconsistent  state¬ 
ments  and  includes  several  phrases  with  un¬ 
fortunate  connotations.  The  authoritative  part 
of  the  book  which  deals  with  archaeology  un¬ 
fortunately  does  not  compensate  for  the  rest 
of  the  material  which  is  better  treated  in 
other  books.”  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  92:1328  Mr  15  ’67  190w 

“[In  this  book]  there  are  quite  inadequate 
illustrations  of  the  fascinating  mounds  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  information  is  amassed  in  each 
chapter  as  though  all  authentic  data  had  been 
swept  up  off  the  floor,  briefly  reclassified,  and 
set  out  in  print  without  further  thought.  .  .  . 
The  author  plainly  has  a  mass  of  information 
at  his  disposal,  and  all  of  it  is  usable;  he 
also  has  the  zest  and  interest  in  his  subject 
that  would  make  a  first-class  book,  but  this  is 
not  it.”  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  IlOw 

“[The  author]  has  produced  a  short,  easily- 
read  book  covering  the  wide  sweep  of  cultural 
variety  among  the  various  tribes.  He  has  told 
the  story  carefully  and  well,  clearly  identify¬ 
ing  those  points  on  which  there  is  controversy 
among  the  experts.  He  has  put  the  emphasis 
on  art  work,  which  is  understandable,  because 
most  of  our  Information  is  based  on  artifacts, 
and  the  author’s  primary  Interest  is  in  art 
history.”  Marston  Bates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Mr  26  ’67  170w 
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NABOKOV,  PETER.  Two  Leggings:  the  making 
of  a  Crow  warrior;  based  on  a  field  ms. 
prepared  by  William  Wildschut  for  the  Mus. 
of  the  Am.  Indian,  Heye  foundation.  226p  il 
maps  S6.95  Crowell 

970.3  Two  Leggings,  Crow  Indian.  Crow 
Indians  67-15412 

“For  several  years  before  his  death  in  1923, 
a  Crow  warrior  named  Two  Leggings  was  peri¬ 
odically  interviewed  by  William  Wildschut,  act¬ 
ing  for  the  Heye  Museum  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian.  These  talks,  conducted  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  were  later  recorded  by  Mr.  Wildschut, 
and  have  now  been  edited  and  annotated  by 
Peter  Nabokov,  who  has  also  provided  brief 
background  Introductions  to  the  various  episodes 
recounted.”  (N  T  Times  Ek  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“An  exciting  addition  to  a  growing  list  of 
biographies  of  native  peoples  round  the  world. 
It  incorporates  a  great  deal  of  ethnological 
knowledge  into  an  exacting  account  of  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  Plains  Indian  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  More  than  a  description  of  the  every  day 
life  of  the  Crow,  it  also  gives  an  exposition  of 
the  process  of  becoming  a  Crow  warrior.  .  .  . 
Should  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  readers; 
the  general  reader  will  experience  fascination, 
while  the  specialist  will  be  impressed  with  the 
depth  and  viability  of  the  account.” 

Choice  4:1174  E  ’67  150w 
“Mr.  Nabokov  presents  a  unique  record  of  a 
vanished  culture;  and  as  such  it  will  be  valu¬ 
able  in  history  and  anthropology  collections.  It 
is  also  recommended  for  general  collections  in 
larger  public  and  college  libraries.”  H.  E. 
Smith 

Library  J  92:2396  Je  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Mlnudri 

Library  J  92:3213  S  15  '67  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Adams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  S  10  ’67  800w 
“[ThisJ  is  a  crisp,  unexaggerated  re-creation 
of  the  life  of  a  nineteenth-century  Plains  In¬ 
dian  warrior.  .  .  .  [Two  Leggings’]  narrative  is 
remarkable  not  because  he  was  outstanding, 
but  because  he  was  so  typical.  .  .  .  He  wanted 
to  be  chief.  .  .  .  He  failed;  but  this  account  of 
h:s  unsuccessful  efforts  is  a  handbook  to  the 
values  and  patterns  of  leadership  in  a  culture 
that  flourished  less  than  100  years  ago.”  Mere¬ 
dith  Brown 

Sat  R  50:36  S  9  ’67  750w 


NABOKOV,  VLADIMIR, 

104p  $3.95  Phaedra  pubs. 


Nabokov’s  quarteL 


66-28101 

Pour  short  stories.  “An  affair  of  honor.” 

Lik,”  and  “The  visit  to  the  museum”  were 
originally  written  and  published  in  Russian.  AU 
three  have  been  translated  into  English  by  the 
author’s  son.  Dmitri  Nabokov.  The  first  two  ap¬ 
peared  in  'The  New  Yorker  and  the  last  in 
Esquire.  ’The  ‘Vane  sisters”  was  written  in 
English  aiid  has  appeared  in  The  Hudson  Re¬ 
view  and  Encounter. 


With  this  thin  book.  Vladimir  Naboko\ 
proves  again  that  his  gift  as  a  writer  is  some- 
veij  special.  .  .  He  uses  good  penetrablt 
stuff  and  demonstrates  again  his  wonderfu 
words-— a  skill  that  is  always  note¬ 
worthy  and  in  these  pieces  is  outstanding 
credit  tor  the  volume  must  go  tc 
Dmitri,  who  deftly  trans¬ 
lated  most  of  the  wprk.  but  it  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent  that  the  style  is  always  the  author’s  own 
.  .  .  These  tales  are  short  but  distinguished 
ftfuount  about  humans  who  art 
ineffectual  and  distressed,  and  thev  speak  in  p 
language  that  is  pure,  direct,  and  beautlfuUi 
expressive.  It  is  mildly  astonishing  that  a  mar 
could  put  so  much  life  mto  quickly  sketchec 
minor  characters  as  Mr.  Nabokov  does.”  W 
B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  26:376  Ja  15  *67  BSOw 
“Not  Nabokov  at  his  best  but  still  Intelligent 
diverting  ...  A  pleasant  collec- 
college  library  collec¬ 
tions.  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:135  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Reynolds 

New  Statesman  74:366  S  22  ’67  320y 
Reviewed  by  Granyllle  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:28  Ja  7  ’67  120w 


“One  of  Vladimir  Nabokoy’s  four  stories  con¬ 
tains  a  trick  which,  he  claims,  ‘can  be  tided 
only  once  in  1,000  years  of  fiction’.  The  trick 
consists  of  giving  the  last  paragraph  the 
form  of  an  acrostic,  initial  letters  spelling  out 
a  message  from  two  dead  women  to  the  narra¬ 
tor,  a  man  determined  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
ghosts  and  omens.  .  .  .  His  choice  of  words 
makes  acrostic  arrangement  perhaps  less  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  is  for  more  ‘natural’  writers.  .  .  . 
The  words  are  so  odd  that  the  reader  suspects 
that  yet  another  crossword  is  being  secretly 
constructed.  .  .  .  Some  may  find  the  translat¬ 
or’s  straightforward  English  more  sympathetic 
than  his  father’s  extravagant  handling  of  the 
language:  biit  this  consideration  begs  many 
questions,  both  of  form  and  content.  There  are 
two  tales  which  recall  Pnin  [BRD  1957],  in¬ 
exorably  melancholy  stories  of  Russian  dmigrds, 
one  attempting  to  fight  a  traditional  duel, 
another  to  avoid  an  old  schoolfellow  his  former 
bully.  The  fourth  story  is  a  fantasy:  a  Russian 
dmigrd  is  lost  in  an  extraordinary  French  mu¬ 
seum  and,  when  he  gets  out,  finds  himself  Id 
post-revolutionary  Russia.” 

TLS  p833  S  21  ’67  260w 


NABOKOV,  VLADIMIR.  Speak,  memory;  an 
autobiography  revisited,  rev  ed  31 6p  pl  $6.75 
Putnam 

B  or  92  Russia — Social  life  and  customs 

66-23330 

A  new  edition  of  Conclusive  Evidence;  a 
memoir  (Eng  title:  .Speak,  Memory,  BRD  1951). 
“Nabokov  has  added  (new  material]  mostly 
concerned  with  his  forebears,  especially  his 
father.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  book  describes  Nabo¬ 
kov’s  life  before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
which  took  place  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The 
family  .  .  .  was  forced  to  migrate  to  England 
and  the  Continent.  Nabokoy  writes  a  little 
about  his  years  at  Cambridge  Uniyerslty,  and 
then  briefly  tells  what  it  was  like  to  be  an 
exile  and  a  writer  in  Westem  Europe  from 
1922  to  1940.  It  was  in  tbe  latter  year  that  he 
and  his  wife  and  their  child  fled  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  with  their  departure  that 
the  book  ends.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:115  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Laut 

Best  Sell  26:380  Ja  15  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p8  Ja  29  ’67  750w 
Reylewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Christian  Century  84:143  P  1  ’67  450w 
Reyiewed  by  Melyin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ja  19  ’67 
900w 

‘.‘If  anyone  should  doubt  it,  and  many  do, 
this  book  proyes  that  Mr  Nabokoy  has  a  heart. 
He  may  not  treat  his  characters  with  any  more 
than  the  love-cum-cruelty  that  he  layishes  on 
the  butterflies  that  he  captures.  .  .  .  But  he 
cherishes  .  to  the  point  of  idealisation  his 
parents,  his  son,  the  memory  of  his  first  loye. 

.  .  .  Surely  Mr  Nabokov  is  one  of  the  best 
exponents  of  the  American  language.  .  .  .  He 
admits  to  few  literary  influences  except  perhaps 
Tolstoy,  Gogol  and  Boys’  Own  Paper;  Joyce 
gets  a  scant  mention,  despite  his  obvious  In¬ 
fluence  on the  Nabokovian  style.  And  Mr 
Nabokoy  will  haye  no  truck  with  Freud.  .  .  . 

author  wants  to  shoo  ham¬ 
handed  Frei^ians  away  from  his  obsession  with 
butterflies.  But  one  also  wonders  how  to  bear 
to  wait  for  Mr  Nabokov’s  memory’s  next  instal¬ 
ment,  covering  the  years  in  America.” 

Economist  223:xi  Ap  15  ’67  600w 

edition,  Nabokov  has] 
details  from  the  earlier  versions 
f '^erifled.  This  emphasis  on 
fUo  compromised 

ST..  merits  of  the  original.  Even  In 
section  on  his  genealogy, 

hfstorlcai  ,  the  bare  bones  of 

With  '  hilarious  anecdotes  and 
telicity  of  style  that  makes  Speak, 
S°''®,tant  pleasure  to  read.  Con- 
Nabokovians  will  relish  the  further 
shine  I'fke  Actional  works  that 

nrosp  shyer  stream  of  his 

Eere  ni  in  'Vila  Nrtokov  is  concerned 

zles  ’  he  I?  patterns  and  puz- 

perience  ‘  concerned  with  real  ex- 

masterl ■  bf  ’  °'^®  the  greatest 

Peter  Bultenhii?^'^"^  Conrad.” 

Harper  234:105  P  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  P.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:6076  D  15  ’66  140w 
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[This]  is  the  finest  autobiography  written 
In  our  time.  .  .  .  Readers  may  be  assured  that 
the  revisited  memoir  is  indispensable,  its  .  . 
many  important  revisions  increasing  its  cumu¬ 
lative  power  considerably.  The  new  edition  is 
also  much  enhanced  by  eighteen  illustrations 
of  tsabokov,  his  family,  and  his  butterflies, 
these  are  not  merely  ancillary  documents,  and 
several  present  striking  juxtapositions.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  ypeak.  Memory  proliferates  with  names 
and  faces,  its  most  revelatory  passages  concern 
solitary  moments,  and  describe  the  torture  and 
rapture  and  sense  of  timelessness  experienced 
m  the  hunting  of  rare  butterflies  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  poems  or  chess  problems.  But  its 
sunniest  pages  are  inspired  by  the  memories 
which  ‘belong  to  the  harmonious  world  of  a 
perfect  childhood,’  and  Nabokov  recreates  this 
lost  world  with  an  affecting  tenderness  and  ex¬ 
uberance.  ...  In  addition  to  its  qualities  as  a 
memoir,  Speak,  Memory  serves,  along  with 
Chapter  Five  in  Grogol,  as  the  ideal  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Nabokov’s  art,  for  the  most  lucid  criti¬ 
cism  of  Nabokov  is  found  in  his  own  books.” 
Alfred  Appel 

New  Repub  156:27  Ja  14  ’67  4500w 
Review  by  Alfred  Appel  [continued] 

New  Repub  156:25  Ja  21  '67  4200w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:89  J1  21  ’67  420w 
’’Chapters  of  Speak.  Memory  make  this  auto- 
graphical  work  for  me,  a  close  rival  to  Pnin 
IBRD  1957].  In  places  memory  speaks  at  too 
great  length,  but  more  often  with  an  hal¬ 
lucinatory  and  almost  suffocating  density  of 
minute  detail  before  which  one’s  own  memo¬ 
ries  of  Nabokov’s  snobbery  or  peevishness, 
though  only  a  page  or  two  earlier,  fade  almost 
to  nothing.  When  he  is  writing  about  some¬ 
one  or  something  he  loves,  he  is  irresistible: 
when  he  is  writing  of  someone  or  something  he 
despises,  he  can  even  manage  to  enlist  one’s 
sympathies,  if  only  momentarily,  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  contempt.  .  .  .  This  sensitive  and 
graceful  life,  though  in  Speak  Memory  re¬ 
corded  so  sensitively  and  gracefully,  is  not  in¬ 
variably  so  fascinating  to  read  about  as  it 
must  have  been  agreeable  to  live.  The  far 
fetched  language  is  at  times  doubtfully  worth 
the  carriage.  .  .  .  The  love,  the  pathos,  and 
the  entertainment  come  near  to  being  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  haughty  airs,  the  occasional 
archness  and — an  unexpected  phenomenon  in 
so  sop’nisticated  a  person — the  tinge  of  sanc¬ 
timoniousness.”  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  N  3  ’66  850w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Hingley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  15  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:27  Ja  7  ’67  450w 

Time  89:84  Ja  20  ’67  800w 

TLS  p328  Ap  20  ’67  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxliv  autumn  ’67  150w 


NADEAU,  REMI.  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Sioux 
Indians.  335p  11  maps  $7.95  Prentice-Hall 
978.7  Dakota  Indians.  Indians  of  North 
America — Great  Plains  67-12198 

’’Fort  Laramie  was  built  by  William  Sublette 
as  a  trading  post  at  the  junction  of  Laramie 
Creek  and  the  North  Platte  River.  From  its 
beginning  in  1834  to  its  closing  in  1890,  it  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  opening  of  the  West. 
Much  of  the  commerce  and  contacts  with  the 
Sioux  were  handled  from  it,  and  several  im¬ 
portant  treaties  were  negotiated  there.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  W.  T.  Jackson 

Am  Hist  R  73:228  O  ’67  420w 
”I  had  some  doubt  about  whether  this  is  too 
advanced  in  content  and  style  for  other  than 
adult  reading;  but,  when  I  finished,  the  narra¬ 
tive  had  been  at  times  so  excitingly  done  and 
the  subject  was  so  Intriguing  that  it  seemed 
to  deserve  a  general  recommendation.  .  .  .  That 
it  contains  many  details  does  not  weigh  it 
down  too  much;  indeed,  one  Is  sometimes  ir¬ 
ritated  by  lack  of  specific  date  references.  .  .  . 
That  the  bibliography  is  a  stupendous  thing  of 
original  manuscripts,  government  documents, 
many  first-hand-evidence  books,  periodical  ma¬ 
terials,  etcetera,  is  merely  warrant  for  accuracy 
and  completeness,  not  indication  of  profundity. 
It  is  touched  in  spots  with  minor  but  very 
human  details.  .  .  .  [The]  story  is  well  told  here 
with  all  the  good  behavior  and  bad  behavior, 
too.  .  .  .  That  is  the  way  the  late  Stewart  H. 
Holbrook,  who  planned  the  book  for  his  Amer¬ 
ican  Forts  Series,  would  have  wanted  it.”  El- 
bridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:448  Mr  16  ’67  lOOOw  [TA] 


A  colorful  retelling  of  the  Sioux  Wars.  .  .  . 
The  extensive  bibiiography  suggests  consider- 
abie  use  of  primary  sources,  but  the  reiative 
absence  of  documentation  makes  this  impossible 
to  confirm.  .  .  .  For  the  uninitiated,  it  will  be 
an  accurate,  exciting  account.” 

Choice  4:906  O  ’67  IlOw 

’’The  book  is  a  thorough  account  of  its  sub¬ 
ject,  and  although  the  writing  is  rather  pedes¬ 
trian,  it  IS  recommended  for  most  public  li¬ 
brary  and  subject  collections.”  H.  E.  Smith 

Library  J  92:576  F  1  ’67  150w 

’"The  only  aspect  of  the  contact  between 
vyhite  and_  red  cultures  that  Nadeau  goes  into 
at  length  is  the  most  obvious  and  best  known: 
the  military  encounters.  ...  It  is  only  when  his 
accounts  are  placed  against  fuller  and  more 
ably  written  versions  that  we  realize  how  much 
better  the  stories  can  be  told.  I  am  moved  by 
the  fate  of  the  Plains  Indian.  I  appreciate 
Nadeau  s  retelling  of  it.  and  the  diligent  re¬ 
search  that  went  into  his  hook.  I  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  it  gave  me  was 
the  memories  it  awakened  of  better  written 
works  covering  essentially  the  same  ground.” 
M.  M.  Brown 

Sat  R  50:31  Je  17  ’67  750w 


NAESS,  ARNE.  Gandhi  and  the  nuclear  age 
[tr.  by  Alastair  Hannay].  149p  $5  Bedminster 
press 

172  Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand 

65-24960 

The  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Oslo  gives  an  ’’explication  of  key  concepts 
in  [Gandhi’s  thinking]  such  as  satyagraha  and 
inmsa.  He  shows  how  the  Gandhi  system  rests 
on  one  basic  principle  and  six  fundamental  hy¬ 
potheses  and  spells  out  the  sociological  and 
psychological  assumptions  behind  each.  .  .  . 
He  provides  a  review  of  the  ways  in  which 
Gandhi  tested  his  hypotheses  in  actual  conflict 
situations,  a  review  that  also  highlights  the 
success  of  the  social  movements  that  Gandhi 
organized  [and  compares]  Gandhi’s  ideas  about 
political  morality  with  those  of  Luther,  Hobbes, 
Nietszche,  Tolstoy,  and  Lenin.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 


Profes.sor  Naess’  first  book-length  study  in 
Imglish  of  Gandhi’s  political  morality  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  Gandhian  studies  and  to  the 
literature  of  political  and  social  theory.  ”  P  F. 
Power 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:201  N  ’66  410w 
’’Naess  believes  that  at  a  time  when  a  pos¬ 
sible  nuclear  war  threatens  the  very  survival  of 
mankind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  discover 
and  implement  ’principles  of  group  struggle 
which  do  not  violate  fundamental  moral  re¬ 
quirements.’  _He  submits  the  Gandhian  tech¬ 
nique  of  -waging  a  non-violent  struggle  as  an 
alternative  to  war  among  states.  ...  It  is 
doubtful  that  ‘national  interest-minded’  sov¬ 
ereign  states  would  pay  serious  heed  to  Naess’ 
recommendations  such  as:  .  if  a  country’s 

major  institutions  were  all  take  over  or  de¬ 
molished,  and  all  recognized  leaders  executed, 
even  in  the  event  of  extensive  deportations, 
non-violence  might  be  the  only  means  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  right.s,  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
individuals  who  survive.’  Regardless,  the  book 
gives  a  very  lucid  and  highly  sophisticated  an- 
aly.sis  of  Gandhi’s  teachings  on  non-violence, 
truth,  and  love.  Of  use  to  .specialists  and  grad¬ 
uate  students.  Good  bibliography  on  Gandhi.” 

Choice  3:3(14  Je  ’66  i80w 
Reviewed  by  M.  Q.  Sibley 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:144  Mr  ’67  550w 


NAIPAUL,  V.  S. 

Macmillan  (NY) 


The  mimic  men.  300p  $4.95 


67-22616 

A  novel  ”in  the  form  of  memoirs  by  a  poli- 
tician-in-exile  from  a  British  protectorate  in 
the  Caribbean.  Prom  his  .  .  .  retreat  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  suburb,  he  recalls  his  childhood  in  the 
■west  Indies  where  his  family  became  wealthy 
.  .  .  his  student  days  as  a  young  dandy  in  Lon¬ 
don,  his  brief  marriage  to  an  Englishwoman 
and  their  life  among  the  rich  international  set 
on  the  island,  and  his  rise  to  political  power 
on  the  back  of  an  anti-colonial  movement  that 
was  soon  to  deposit  him  in  the  brush.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Max  Bel off 

Encounter  29:87  O  ’67  1450w 
”Mr.  Nalpaul  sees  both  the  futility  and  the 
comedy  in  the  lives  he  portrays.  The  comedy 
is  subtle,  often  in  the  manner  of  Joyce  Cary 
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NAIPAUL,  V.  S. — Continued 
or  Evelyn  Waugh,  and  carefully  concealed  In  a 
complex  fabric  of  niinuLe  observation  and  of 
polished  expression.  A  worthwhiie  purchase 
for  all  fiction  collections.”  ^thur  Curley 
Library  J  1)2:3057  S  15  67  IbOw 

Reviewed  by  tJarah  Blackliurn 

Nation  205:347  O  9  67  210w 

Reviewed^y  Shnon  Gray:g^2  My  5  ’67  560w 

Reviewed^by^John^Wam^^  9:33  O  26  ’67  lOOOw 

“In  the  course  of  sketching  his  rise  and 
fall  as  ideologist  and  demagogue,  Singh  dis- 
courses  on  the  nature  of  power  and  the  power- 
drive,  and  describes  the  complex  social  and 
racial-ethnic  scene.  ...  All  this  sounds  epic 
and  dynastic,  a  ’big’  novel  boiling  wiUi  the  great 
events  of  our  time.  .  .  .  But,  in  fact,  the  novel 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  .  .  .  ’I'he  encounteis  are 
described  rather  than  enacted,  recalled  as  from 
a  great  distance  by  the  detached  narrator,  ail 
passion  spent.  .  .  .  We’re  all  the  more  disap¬ 
pointed  because  we  keep  thinking  what  a  novel 
this  could  have  been.  Naipaul  writes  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  .  .  .  Even  his  failure  is  a  caution 
to  spurious  successes.”  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  O  15  ’67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Plant 

Sat  R  50:32  D  23  ’67  750w 


"Naipaul’s  remarkable  novel  is  about  the 
Commonwealth’,  the  ex-empire,  and  may  be 
praised,  with  due  diffidence,  as  ‘commonwealth 
literature’.  .  .  .  lit]  discusses,  evokes  and  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  situation  of  the  former  dependen¬ 
cies  with  such  vigour  and  intensity  that  the 
vague,  sometimes  patronizing  description  is 
given  a  fresh  dignity.  .  .  .  [’This  novel  concernsj 
a  complicated  man  and  boy,  an  intellectual  dan¬ 
dy  turned  firebrand,  an  Asian  dreaming  of 
Aryan  ancestors— he  would  be  deeply  disturbed 
at  betraying  his  class  if  only  he  knew  what 
class  he  belonged  to.  .  .  .  [’i'he  narrator]  ex¬ 
poses  his  Caribbeans  under  the  title  The  Mimic 
Men  .  .  .  [maintaining]  that  he  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  on  the  island  of  Isabella,  are 
injitative  suburbanites.  .  .  .  Their  doubts  about 
their  rank  and  status  reflect  a  common  surbur- 
ban  or  provincial  insecurity,  .  .  .  and  are  here 
so  harshly,  boldly  expressed  that  the  familiar 
ache  is  exposed  as  a  huge,  tragic  wound.” 

TLS  p349  Ap  27  ’67  850w 


NAIRN,  RONALD  C.  International  aid  to  Thai¬ 
land;  the  new  colonialism?  228p  $6.60  Yale 
univ.  press 

338.91  Economic  assistance.  Thailand — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-21528 

“Shortly  after  joining  Unesco  in  1948,  Thai¬ 
land  asked  for  a  survey  of  her  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Out  of  this  request  emerged  the  Unesco 
educational  projects  at  Cha  Cheong  Sao  and 
Ubol,  which  were  designed  as  experiments  in 
the  ways  in  which  foreign  aid  could  stimulate 
the  operation  of  'rhai  education  In  rural  areas. 
By  the  1960s  it  had  been  admitted  that  these 
projects  had  failed  to  achieve  very  much. 
Ronald  C.  Nairn,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  in  Thailand,  endeavours  to 
explain  why  this  should  have  been  the  case.” 
(TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Montgomery 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:234  My  ’67  480w 

“As  a  study  in  International  aid,  [this  book] 
stands  alone  at  the  moment  and  should  be  in 
every  first-rate  library  which  caters  to  re¬ 
searchers  and  scholars;  it  is  a  little  too  spe¬ 
cialized  for  the  library  with  limited  budgets 
and  readership.” 

Choice  4:686  J1  ’67  130w 

“Extrapolating  from  his  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  two 
recent  United  Nations  field  operations  designed 
to  westernize  Thailand’s  educational  and  social 
system.  Mr.  Nairn  .  .  .  suggests  that  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  have  been  designed 
to  speed  Western-style  technological  develop¬ 
ment  in  backward  Asian  societies  without  con¬ 
sidering  if  this  Is  altogether  a  desirable  or 
feasible  goal.  No  attempt  is  made  to  go  beyond 
pointing  out  the  regrettable  neo-colonial  char¬ 
acter  of  postwar  foreign  aid  missions  .  .  .  and 
questioning  the  logic  of  imposing  technology 
(and  the  value  system  It  represents)  on  Aslan 
peoples.  .  .  .  [But  Nairn]  has  done  quite 

enough  by  presenting  an  anatomy  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  In  an  intelligent  and  searching  manner. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  factual  Information 


included  about  Thailand  .  .  .  further  incr^es 
the  value  of  this  significant  study.  K.  F . 
Ivlstcr 

Library  J  91:6983  D  1  '66  200w 
“Mr.  Nairn’s  study  is  of  exceptional  interest 
because  it  provides  ...  a  scholarly  and  proper¬ 
ly  documented  challenge  to  the  theory  of  the 
Ugly  American  who  won  good  will  by  devising 
a  pedal-powered  water  pump.  .  .  .  [He  con¬ 
siders  thatl  significant  change  depends  not 
upon  isolated  local  efforts  but  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  influence  at  the  centre.  .  .  .  Bangkok 
is  now  extremely  active  in  rural  development 
in  the  north-east  of  Thailand  because  it  is  in 
its  interest  to  meet  a  political  threat  in  tha,t 
region.  From'  this  interest,  expressed  through 
the  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  real  progress  can 
emerge  far  more  effectively  than  it  ever  could 
through  Unesco  pilot  schemes.  Here  lies  Mr. 
Nairn’s  point  about  the  new  colonialism. 
.  .  .  ’i’he  problem  in  a’  country  like  ’Thailand, 
and  no  doubt  even  more  so  in  Vietnam  or  Laos, 
is  how  to  keep  such  influence  from  turning 
into  something  very  like  the  system  of  in¬ 
direct  rule  of  the  old  colonial  empires.” 

TLS  p327  Ap  20  ’67  900w 


NAJAFI.  NAJMEH.  A  wall  and  three  willows 
[by]  Najmeh  Najafi  and  Helen  Hinckley.  212p 
pi  $5.95  Harper 

309.155  Iran — Social  conditions.  Iran — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  67-13690 

“In  her  social  and  organizational  work  [the 
author]  succeeded  in  forcing  a  breach  in  the 
wall  of  ignorance,  filth,  and  hide-bound  tradi¬ 
tion  that  prevented  the  native  Persians  from 
emerging  into  a  new  world  of  hygiene,  educa¬ 
tion.  and  modern  conveniences.  .  .  .  [She] 

wanted  to  see  if  a  better  way  of  life  could  be 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  native  customs  and 
traditions.  .  .  .  This  book  is  the  third  of  a 
trilogy:  'Persia  is  My  Heart’  [BRD  1953]  and 
‘Reveille  for  a  Persian  Village’  [BRD  1958].” 
(Best  Sell)  Glossary. 


“This  Is  the  Persia  of  King  Cyrus,  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai,  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  making  of  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
ignorance  as  well  as  the  narration  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  building  a  factory  wall  reminds  one 
of  the  Book  of  Nehemias  in  the  Old  ’Testament. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  language  has  the  rhythm 
and  simplicity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  many 
of  the  primitive  customs  are  poetic  and  charm¬ 
ing.”  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  27:40  Ap  15  ’67  950w 
“[The  author’s]  personal  struggle  is  com¬ 
pared  to  three  willow  trees  growing  independ¬ 
ently  but  equally  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
forming  one  shade:  ‘Najmeh,  herself:  Najmeh, 
the  administrator,  organizer,  social  worker;  and 
Najmeh,  wife  and  mother.’  This  courageous 
woman  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  an 
underdeveloped  area  where  women  are  not 
easily  accepted  as  leaders.  She  has  written  an 
excellent  book  for  almost  any  library.”  R.  G. 
Dorman 

Library  J  92:1826  My  1  ’67  140w 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 


“Leaving  her  husband  to  finish  his  studies  in 
America,  Najmeh  Najafi  returned  to  Iran  to 
bear  her  second  child  and  to  meet  again  the 
villagers  with  whom  she  had  once  striven  to 
improve  and  modernize  their  way  of  life.  Her 
work  in  health  programs,  in  crafts,  and  in 
childhood  education  was  absorbing  and  tiring: 
when  her  husband  joined  her  she  found  that 
her  dedication  to  her  career  was  impinging  on 
marital  harmony  and  that  adjustments  had  to 
be  made,  .  .  .  The  writing  has  a  colloquial 
flow  and  an  infectious  enthusiasm  that  make 
it  very  pleasant  reading,  and  Najmeh’s  dedica¬ 
tion  and  persistence  are  awesome.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Ag  19  ’67  170w  [TA] 


NAKAMURA,  JAMES  I,  Agricultural  produo- 

tipn  and  the  economic  development  of  Japan, 
1873-1922.  (Columbia  univ.  East  Asian  inst. 
East  Asian  inst.  studies)  257p  $7.50  Princeton 
univ.  press 

33^1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Japan 
— Economic  conditions  66-11976 

The  author  “contends  that  in  Japan  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Meiji  Era  both  incentives  and 
opportunities  existed  for  the  amount  and  yield 
oJ„Pls-^*ted  arable  land  to  be  understated  in  the 
official  government  statistics  and  that  it  Is 
quite  likely  that  this  actually  happened.  The 
implication  is  that  Japan’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  built  on  a  much  larger  base  than  previ- 
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ously  suspected  (if  Nakamura  is  correct),  was 
much  more  like  that  of  the  Western  countries 
than  is  generally  believed.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘‘This  is  an  imaginative  and  stimulating  book. 
It  says  something  radically  new  al^out  the  tired 
theme  of  Japan's  rapid  economic'  growth.  .  .  . 
Given  the  uncertainties  that  shroud  the  yield 
estimates  and  the  whole  series  of  agricultural 
output  built  upon  them,  little  need  be  said  at 
the  moment  about  Nakamura’s  re -interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Japan’s  modern  economic  growth,  ex¬ 
cept  for  registering  an  admiration  and  amaze¬ 
ment  as  to  the  variety  of  problems  and  prom¬ 
ises  that  arise  on  the  heels  of  so  fundamental 
a  revision  of  agricultural  output,  and  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  skill  and  the  elegance  of  exposition 
with  which  Nakamura  has  conquered  problems 
and  fulfilled  promises.  .  .  .  [HeJ  has  written  a 
very  important  book  which  raises  studies  on 
Japan  to  a  new  level  of  sophistication.”  ICoji 

Am  Econ  R  57:941  S  ’67  llOOw 

‘‘This  well  written  book  by  a  highly  respected 
young  economist  should  particularly  appeal  to 
a  graduate  audience  in  the  field  of  economic 
growth  and  development.  .  .  .  Should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Ohakawa  Kazushi,  et  al.  The  Growth 
Rate  of  the  Japanese  Economy  Since  1878  and 
William  Lockwood,  The  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Japan  IBRD  19551.  See  also  [W.  W.l 
Lockwood,  The  State  and  Economic  Interprise 
in  Japan  IBRD  1966]  for  several  relevant  ar¬ 
ticles,  including  one  by  Nakamura  which  ap¬ 
parently  served  as  a  basis  for  this  book.” 

Choice  4:322  My  ’67  IlOw 

‘‘The  fact  that  [the  author]  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  his  views  in  statistical  guise  neither 
verifies  nor  invalidates  his  assumptions,  which 
should  be  examined  on  their  merits.  Naka¬ 
mura’s  demonstration  that  there  was  substan¬ 
tial  concealment  of  arable  land  before  1885  .  .  . 
will  satisfy  all  but  the  most  skeptical,  but  on 
the  question  of  yields  he  is  much  less  convinc¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  assumption  that  changes  in 

underreporting  of  upland  yields  paralleled  those 
for  paddy  fields  also  invites  skepticism.  .  .  . 
The  assumption  that  calorie  intake  per  head 
remained  constant  from  the  1870s  to  about 
1920.  despite  a  substantial  rise  in  income  per 
head  will  certainly  raise  a  few  eyebrows.  .  .  . 
Attempts  to  re-estimate  the  agricultural  labour 
force  are  on  even  more  shaky  ground.  .  .  .  The 
great  contribution  of  Nakamura’s  work  is  that 
it  has  directed  attention  back  behind  the  sta¬ 
tistics  to  the  really  important  question — what 
was  the  Japanese  economy,  and  Japanese  agri¬ 
culture  in  particular,  really  like  in  the  1870s?” 
Sydney  Crawcour 

Pacific  Affairs  40:153  spring-summer 
’67  600w 


NAND'y,  RON  ART,  it.  auth.  Concise  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Arabic  civilization.  See  Ronart,  S. 


NAPOLI.  Adventure  at  Mont-Saint-Michel.  29p 
il  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.26  McGraw 

66-11942 

‘‘Tan  and  Centaurde  live  In  small  thatched 
cottages  on  the  sandy  co8.st  of  Normandy 
facing  the  sea  and  the  Island  of  Mont-Salnt- 
Michel.  One  day  Centaurde’s  curiosity  about 
‘where  the  sea  goes  and  why  it  comes  back' 
takes  her  across  the  sand  and  into  danger 
from  the  rising  tide.  Yan’s  concern  brings  the 
fishermen  to  the  rescue.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to 
three.”  (Library  .1) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  IJbby 

Book  Week  pl2  Ja  8  ‘67  30w 

Horn  Bk  43:196  Ap  ’67  90w 

“The  setting  has  much  to  do  with  the  story 
and  the  author  has  drawn  bold  full-color  il¬ 
lustrations.  interspersed  with  dramatic  photog. 
raphs,  that  give  real  atmosphere.  A  beautiful 
book  and  an  excellent  elementary  introduction 
to  France.”  Arlene  Mosel 

Library  J  91:6186  D  16  ’66  IlOw 

“This  routine  adventure  has  allowed  the 
artist  ample  room  for  some  fresh-brushed 
swirling  views  of  sand  and  sea.  and  for  a 
brief  excursion  into  photographic  essay.” 
B.  N.  O’Doherty 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  ’66  60w 
TLS  pl082  N  24  ’66  460w 


NARAYAN,  R.  K,  The  vendor  of  sweets.  184p 
$4.95  Viking 

66-23818 

The  author  of  The  Man-Eater  of  Malgudl 
(BRD  1961)  has  written  a  tenth  novel  set  In 
the  imaginary  South  Indian  village  of  Malgudi. 
Jagan  is  an  elderly  sweetshop  keeper  caught  in 
a  crisis  of  fatherhood  and  personal  dignity. 
Jagan’s  troubles  begin  when  his  son  Mali  re¬ 
turns  from  the  United  States  accompanied  by 
an  American -Korean  girl  and  tries  to  persuade 
his  father  to  finance  the  manufacture  of  a 
story-writing  machine. 


“At  first  glance,  Jagan  appears  to  be  a  simple 
village  shopkeeper,  but  essentially  he  is  a  far 
more  complex  personage.  He  is  a  merchant  but 
he  is  also  a  patriot;  he  was  a  follower  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  was  jailed  for  adhering 
to  the  great  leader’s  philosophy.  He  reads  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  and  meditates  on  its  message; 
and  often  proclaims  that  the  true  values  in  life 
are  the  spiritual  ones.  However,  at  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  counts  the  daily  take,  plus 
a  little  portion  he  puts  aside  and  does  not  re¬ 
port  for  tax  purposes.  .  .  .  He  is  full  of 
those  ‘double-pulls’  we  all  know  so  well.  His 
humanity  is  our  humanity.  He  takes  life  on 
the  page  and  lingers  in  the  reader’s  mind  when 
the  reading  is  over.  Jagan  is  a  memorable  liter- 
ai-y  character.  .  .  .  Narayan  also  gives  valuable 
insight  into  the  Indian  culture  and  its  timeless 
rituals  that,  for  a  Westerner,  cloak  the  East  in 
fascinating  mystery.”  P.  R.  Clarkson 

Best  Sell  27:74  My  15  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  McElroy 

Book  Week  pll  Je  11  ‘67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8  ‘67 
330w 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Leeseberg 

Library  J  92:1853  My  1  ‘67  120w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gale 

New  Repub  156:30  My  13  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  '73:768  Je  2  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  Je  29  ‘67  lOOOw 
“We  have  seen  Old  India  face-to-face  with 
change  in  other  Narayan  novels:  this  time,  for 
all  the  author’s  pleasant  improvisations,  the 
contrast  remains  insufficiently  grounded.  .  .  . 
As  for  Mali,  he  remains  a  facade.  We  are  told 
that  he  is  a  rebel,  but  it  is  up  to  the  reader  to 
guess  why  an  only  son  would  steal  from  his 
father  and  reject  the  warm  ties  that  prevail  in 
Indian  families.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  greatest  ab¬ 
surdity  is  Mali’s  proposed  ‘writing  machine.’ 
.  .  .  The  great  attention  devoted  to  a  flashback 
on  Jagan  s  marriage,  as  a  contrast  to  Mali’s 
‘living-in,’  would  suggest  that  the  attempt  to 
portray  changes  in  the  structure  of  Indian 
society  has  been  aborted.  The  character  of 
Jagan  is  at  times  executed  with  brilliance.  .  .  . 
With  deeper  penetration,  [this  book]  might  well 
have  been  the  novel  of  the  century  from  the 
subcontinent.  Its  limitations  make  it  little  more 
than  another  pleasant  confection  from  South 
India’s  greatest  writer.”  Robin  White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  My  14  ‘67  550w 
“[This]  is  a  beautifully  written  and  entirely 
successful  short  novel  by  R.  K.  Narayan,  who, 
as  usual,  makes  a  flank  attack  on  the  major 
emotions  by  writing  light  comedy.  .  .  .  [The 
book]  would  all  be  rather  run-of-the-mill  stuff 
about  the  gulf  dividing  the  generations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  it  not  that  Narayan  is  a  considerable 
artist.  This  allows  him  to  make  the  father’s 
love  foi-  his  son  as  much  of  a  reality  as  the 
son’s  utter  worthlessness  and  lack  of  feeling. 

.  .  .  The  novel  as  a  whole  is  as  fine  as  anything 
that  Narayan  has  ever  written,  and  it  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection  as  a  study  of  the  failure  of 
a  heart  under  the  burden  of  an  unrequited 
love.”  Anthony  West 

New  Yorker  43:222  O  14  ‘67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Nicholas  Samstag 

Sat  R  50:35  Je  3  ’67  550w 
TLS  p413  My  18  ‘67  380w 


NARAZAKI,  MUNESHIGE.  The  Japanese 
print:  its  evolution  and  essence;  English 
adaptation  by  C.  H.  Mitchell.  2'74p  107col  pi 
$35  Kodansha 

769  Color  prints.  Japanese  66-12551 

This  book  contains  “woodblock  prints  in 
full  color  with  accompanying  text  by  a  Japanese 
art  historian  and  an  American  print  collector.” 
(Book  Week)  Bibliography. 


Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  20w 
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NARAZAKI,  MUNESHIGE — Continued 

•‘This  Is  ‘the  first  full  presentation  in  Eng- 
of  tii6  Japa.n.GS6  print  by  a-  modorn  Japan- 
ele  autSrity  ’  .  Comparing-  1U7  color  piates 

one  can  follow  the  technical,  stylistic,  and  cu  - 
?nral  development  of  the  print  from  the  earl- 
losT  blacli.-anid-wh.it6  examples,  printed  from  a 
«tnile  block  in  the  late  seventeenth .  century, 
?hJ.mmh  *  the  great  period  of  the  eighteenth 
ceXry  aiid  into  its  decline.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  surprises  in  this  volume;  those  to  whom 
subiect  is  familiar  will  discover  new  ex- 
amnles  and  those  who  want  to  learn  more  wdl 
fiSd  an  exemplai-y  critical  bibliography.  G.  H. 

Hamllton^^^  r  49:33  D  3  ‘66  320w 


NARVER,  JOHN  C.  Conglomerate  ntergers  and 
market  competition.  165p  $5  Univ.  ot  cam. 
press  ^ 

658.1  Trusts,  Industrial.  Competitmn^^^^^ 

“The  author,  a  mernber  of  the  fa-c^lty  of 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  .  .  .  attempts  to  deter¬ 
mine  under  which  conditions  conglomerate 
types  ^f  mergers  Increase  competition  in  a 
rnarket,  where  they  reduce  competition,  and 
to  identify  those  factors  that  lead  to  one  or  the 
other  effect.”  iUibrai-y  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  brief,  interesting  book;  useful  m  a  corn- 
pet  ent  summary  of  legislative  .  o-od  Tioicial 
analysis  of  conglomerate  enterprise.  However, 
the  economic  analysis  .  .  .  is  dehcient, 
in  addition,  there  is  no  testing  ot  the 
hypotheses  generated.  Recommended  for 
library  purchase  for  the  factual  dis¬ 
cussions  and  for  a  source  of  materia.1  for  sem¬ 
inar  discussions  on  the  economics  of  conglom¬ 
erate  enterprise.  Very  good  bibliography.  In¬ 
adequate  index.” 

Choice  4:726  S  67  140w 

“[A]  scholarly  and  detailed  study.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  technical  economic  study,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widespread  interest  in  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  type  of  merger  in  the  present 
econoniv,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  a,  wider 
dience  than  only  students  of  economics.  It 
may  appeal  also  to  attorneys,  government  of- 
ficiauls  concerned  with  business  combination, 
and  to  serious  business  _  men  with  sophistica¬ 
tion  in  economic  analysis.  It  is  recommended 
for  any  collection  addressed  to  such  clien¬ 
tele.”  Paul  Wasserman _ 

Library  J  92:1002  Mr  1  67  230w 


N.ASATIR,  ABRAHAM  P.,  jt.  auth.  Pedro  Vial 
and  the  roads  to  Santa  Fe.  See  Loomis,  N.  M. 


NASH,  LINELL.  See  Smith,  L. 


NASH,  PAUL.  Authority  and  freedom  in  educa¬ 
tion:  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
education.  342p  $6.75;  pa  $3.95  Wiley 

370.1  Education — Philosophy  66-17624 

Professor  Nash  examines  “the  dialectic  which 
exists  between  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  au¬ 
thority.  He  examines  their  application  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  social  and  educational  spheres — ‘The 
authority  of  institutions, /The  freedom  to  think 
learn,  and  teach,’  ‘The  authority  of  the  group/ 
The  freedom  to  become  oneself,’  ‘The  authority 
of  excellence/The  freedom  to  enjoy  equal  op¬ 
portunities,’  and  so  on.”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Index. 


“This  volume  is  readable,  well  organized,  and 
has  as  its  focus  the  achievement  of  two  pur¬ 
poses:  clarity  and  commitment.  .  .  .  The  ideals 
to  which  Nash  seeks  commitment  are  individ¬ 
ual  autonomjq  an  open  society,  and  the  freely 
given  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  .  [Hej  argues 
persuasively  and  forcefully  for  the  importance 
of  the  individual.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  sum¬ 
marize  adequately  the  suggestive  and  thorough¬ 
ly  stimulating  arguments  which  Nash  develops 
with  wisdom  and  discernment.  Absent  from  the 
pages  of  this  book  are  tireless  rehearsals  of  cate¬ 
gories  and  definitions,  of  philosophic  ‘isms’ 
and  rigid  classifications.  One  could  wish  there 
was  less  recourse  to  exhortation  in  an  other¬ 
wise  splendid  book.”  F.  B.  Ellis 

Ann  Am  Acad  37(1:185  Mr  ‘67  650w 
“The  scholarship  is  impressive  in  volume  and 
selectivity,  but  the  position  which  it  is  mar¬ 
shaled  to  support  is  not  made  clear  to  the  read¬ 


er.  However,  the  eloquence  of  the  defense  of 
reason  makes  fine  reading.  .  .  .  The  book  would 
be  appreciated  mostly  by  those  who  have  some 
grasp  of  philosophical  concepts  and  schools  of 
philosophy.  Each  of  the  eight  parts  could  be 
used  independently  as  units  in  a  course.  The 
references  are  excellent.  An  exciting  style  that 
might  spark  discussion  among  adults  and  col¬ 
lege  students  wishing  to  see  reason  used  more 
widely  in  solving  contemporary  social  and 
moral  problems.” 

Choice  3:1159  F  ‘67  140w 
“What  [Professor  Nash]  has  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  positive  advice,  within  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  the  paradox  of  freedom  and  authority, 
is  all  too  often  banal  and  even  naive.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  usually  far  too  loosely  expressed  for 
someone  who  is  presuming  to  write  an  intro¬ 
ductory  book  on  the  philosophy  of  education. 

.  .  .  The  prose  is  far  too  full  of  uplift,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  old  bad  tradition  of  educational 
philosophy.  ...  It  is  far  too  full  of  quotation 
from  second-  and  third-rate  writers.  And  this 
is  a  pity,  because  if  Professor  Nash  had  cut  his 
book  by  at  least  half  and  tightened  up  the  re¬ 
mainder,  he  might  have  had  something  quite 
interesting  to  say.”  G.  H.  Ban  took 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:331  spring  ’67  1150w 
“[This  book]  offers  the  opportunity,  among 
others,  of  a  supplementary  text  up-dating  and 
enlarging  some  of  the  classics  of  1916,  1931,  and 
1934.  .  .  .  Amazing  to  me  is  the  chance  that 
Nash’s  book  will  please  philosophers  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  so  many  different  schools  of  thought. 
His  mediated  position  between  extremes  should 
certainly  please  Idealists  in  both  philosophy 
and  philosophy  of  education.  .  .  .  On  some  prob¬ 
lems  [the  reader]  will  be  elated  to  find  relevant 
information,  beliefs,  and  experiences  brought  to 
bear  which  are  new  to  him  and  enlarge  his  own 
insight.  At  other  times  [he]  will  be  aware  of 
materials  bearing  on  the  problem  which  the 
author  has  not  included.  But  I  suspect  the  most 
disenchantment  will  come  from  those  who  in¬ 
cline  toward  a  more  scientific  than  philoso¬ 
phical  approach.”  H.  C.  Black 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:179  N  ’66  1500w 


NASREDDIN  HOCA.  The  exploits  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  Mulla  Nasrudin.  See  Shah.  I. 


NASRUDIN.  The  exploits  of  the  incomparable 
Mulla  Nasrudin.  See  Shah.  1. 


NATHAN,  ROBERT.  Stonecliff.  176p  $4.50 

Knopf 

67-11140 

“In  a  setting  of  a  lonely  mansion  high  above 
the  Pacific  on  the  coast  of  California  a  young 
writer  [Michael  Robb]  comes  to  visit  an  aging 
novelist  [Edward  Granville]  to  interview  him 
in  preparation  for  writing  a  biography  of  him. 
.  .  .  There  is  the  elusive  and  lovely  Nina,  whose 
presence  and  familiarity  with  Stonecliff  and 
I'.dward  Granville  puzzle  Robb  .  .  .  [as  do  the] 
fog  and  night-sounds  of  wind  and  wave,  the 
strange  symbolic  cougar  and  snake,  Granville’s 
odd  conversations  with  an  older  man  named 
Max  in  a  treehouse  not  far  from  the  mansion.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:8  An  1  ‘67  200w 
“.Shades  of  Camelot  waft  about  a  contem¬ 
porary  California  seacoast  dream-house  in 
Robert  Nathan’s  mystical  and  fanciful  novel. 
.  .  ..  Injected  poems,  conversations  on  religion, 
flying  saucers,  and  the  conventions  of  love 
make  this  a  novel  of  social  comment  as  well. 
Mr.  Nathan’s  Shangri-La  tale  leaves  one  feel¬ 
ing  ^bewildered,  intrigued,  and  finally  cajoled.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ap  20  ’67 

80w 


It  IS  delightful  to  come  again  upon  prose 
that  sings  and  images  that  shimmer  in  fresh, 
clear  beauty.  Mr.  Nathan  is  a  subtle  master  of 
the  seafoam  world  of  half  Illusion.  A  new 
novel  frorn  him  is  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
fiction  collection.”  Patricia  Stiles 

Library  J  92:796  F  15  '67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  9  ’67  250w 
’"'rhe  plot  is  intriguing,  but  the  core  of  the 
book  is  Granville’s  creative  love,  the  ability  of 
^  invest  and  touch  with  his  love 

a  permanent  beauty.  An 
adult  book  that  young  adults  will  enjoy/’ 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:59  My  13  '67  150w  [YA] 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  SERVICES.  Health  Is  a  community 
affair;  report.  252p  $5;  pa  $2.25  Harvard 
univ.  press 

614.0973  Public  health— U.S.  66-27415 

This  is  a  report  “on  a  four-year,  nation¬ 
wide  evaluation  of  community  health  problems 
and  practices  by  the  National  Commission  of 
Community  Health  Services.  .  .  The  investi¬ 
gation  involved  the  study  of,  and  development 
of  recommendations  for,  six  main  aspects  of 
the  total  picture  of  community  health  services: 
the  conduct  of  21  community  self-studies:  and 
the  development  of  means  of  communications 
within  the  total  study.  The  report  essentially 
is  the  setting  forth  of  14  major  positions  con¬ 
cerning  various  community  health  problems, 
each  described  within  a  supportive  framework 
of  data  obtained  from  the  study.  In  the  final 
chapter,  these  are  again  itemized  and  specific 
recommendations  for  each  are  listed.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


"A  well-written  report.  .  .  .  Included  are 
recommendations  for  major  overhauls  of  our 
total  public  or  community  health  programs. 
.  .  .  The  implementation  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  plainly  left  to  the  individual  commun¬ 
ity.  A  history  of  the  National  Commission  and 
a  roster  of  its  personnel  are  included  as  ap¬ 
pendices.  For  professionals  and  laymen  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  the  future 
health  programs  within  the  community.  The 
work  is  in  line  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
Ira  V.  Hiscock’s  Community  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  IBRD  1950],  but  represents  a  vastly  up¬ 
dated  approach  to  the  complexities  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  today’s  society.” 

Choice  4:552  J1  ’67  210w 
“This  report  is  important  for  its  statement 
of  the  problem  of  community  health,  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  serious  concern,  and  for  its  general 
and  specific  recommendations  for  action.  .  .  , 
Recommended  for  subject  collections  and  gen¬ 
eral  collections  where  interest  exists.”  Sophie 
Mitrisin 

Library  J  91:5637  N  15  ’66  90w 


NATIONAL  INTER-RELIGIOUS  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  PEACE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
1966.  Religion  and  peace;  papers;  ed.  by 
Homer  A.  Jack.  137p  $4.95;  pa  $1.80  Bobbs 
261.8  War  and  religion.  Social  ethics.  Peace 

66-27885 

"Here  we  have  the  reports  of  the  workshops 
.  .  .  on  ‘Living  with  the  Changing  Communist 
World,’  ‘China  and  the  Conflicts  in  Asia,’  and 
‘Intervention;  Morality  and  Limits.’  There  are 
also  the  major  addresses  and  the  Conference  De- 
laration.  which  starts  with  religious  and 
moral  imperatives,  covers  general  areas  of  con¬ 
cern,  a  statement  on  Vietnam,  and  a  proposal 
for  continuing  conference.”  (Library  J) 


“When  a  nation  is  at  war  it  stops  talking 
about  the  moral  issue  involved.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  lies  in  the  kind  of  ambiguity  reflec¬ 
ted  in  Bishop  Wright’s  essay.  First  he  calls  on 
religion  to  foster  ‘that  life-principle  of  the 
needed  moral  atmosphere’  for  peace.  Then  he 
abdicates:  Religious  leaders  ‘must  also  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that  ftemporal]  decisions  do 
b’e  .  .  .  with  the  temporal  authorities  and  that 
they,  the  heads  of  state,  have  a  moral  claim 
on  'our  support  in  their  effort  to  do  the  lob 
that  is  theirs  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the 
mandates  of  morality  as  to  become  destructive 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  hold  their 
posts.’  Any  napalm-slinger  could  go  along 

with  tha Century  84:16  Ja  4  ’67  180w 

“Dr.  Jack  was  chairman  of  the  secretariat  of 
the  conference.  As  a  thoughtful  treatment  of 
the  most  serious  problem  of  the  day,  this  work 
is  highly  recommended  for  all  libraries — public, 
college,  seminarian,  and  church.  It  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  religious  person  where  a  general 
work  on  International  relations  might  not.  It 
should  ne  useful  in  study  groups  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  91:.5628  N  15  ’66  220w 


This  unique  anthology  contains  stories 
translated  from  all  the  major  Indian  literary 
languages.  Some  were  originally  written  in 
English,  Including  those  by  R.  K.  Narayan, 
Ra.ia  Rao,  and  Santha  Rama  Rau.  These 
writers  and  others  such  as  Tagore  are  already 
well  known  to  Western  readers.  Many  more 
are  not  so  familiar.  Nonetheless,  they  deserve 
to  be  read.  Their  themes,  varying  from  the 
cosniopolitan  to  the  rural,  are  unified  by  that 
particularly  Indian  sense  of  humanism.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  and  university  libraries.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:3952  S  1  ’66  240w 


[I he  stories]  have  a  wide  range  in  both 
geography  and  subject  matter.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  moving  stories  in  the  book  is  a 
translation  from  Urdu  by  Krishan  Chandar, 
.  .  .  ‘Kalu  Bhangi.’  ”  N.  W.  Ross 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  16  ’66  1160w 


Had  this  volume  of  Indian  short  stories, 
with  its  particular  format,  appeared  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  abysmally  small  amount  of  modern 
Indian  literature  in  English  translation.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1966,  the  appearance  of  this  superficial 
and  predictable  volume  is  something  of  an 
anachronism.  One  would  expect  that  in  light  of 
K.  Natwar-Slngh’s  previous  editing  jobs,  this 
present  volume  would  also  reflect  his  fine  hand. 
However,  his  ‘back -to -Adam’  introduction  of¬ 
fers  much  the  same  fare  as  so  many  other  in¬ 
troductions  which  attempt  to  trace  the  history 
of  Indian  literature  in  twenty  pages.  .  .  .  'There 
IS  an  unhealthy  predictability  about  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  stories  here.  .  .  .  One  might  not  mind 
the  reappearance  of  the  vernacular  language 
stories  if  they  were  nev/  translations.  .  .  .  When 
one  considers  that  only  seven  of  India’s  four¬ 
teen  major  vernacular  languages  are  .  .  .  re¬ 
presented,  ,  ,  .  the  disproportionate  concern 
with  English  is  painfully  obvious.”  Carlo  Cop¬ 
pola 

Pacific  Affairs  40:190' spring-summer  ’67 

550w 


The  _  selection  is  diverse  and  ample  enough 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  first  acquaintances  and 
tentative  generalizations.  And  [the]  editor’s  in¬ 
troduction  .  .  .  provides  useful  information  about 
the  immeasurably  rich  history  of  Indian  litera¬ 
ture,  the  problems  and  possibilities  generated 
by  a  pluralism  of  languages,  and  the  tensions 
Introduced  by  Western  literary  and  ideological 
currents.  Many  English-speaking  readers  .  .  . 
wall  probably  experience  difficulty  in  appre¬ 
ciating  the  artistry  of  these  .  .  .  tales.  .  .  . 
[Their  mode,]  and  the  long  tradition  to  which 
they  belong,  are  those  of  ancient  Indian  story¬ 
telling.  rnodified  only  lightly — and  not  always 
happily — by  recent  literary  Influences.  .  .  .  Nine 
of  these  tales  appeared  originally  in  English, 
and  the  remaining  eleven  have  been  translated. 
.  .  .  [However]  the  present  versions  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  spelling 
mistakes,  confused  diction,  wrong  tenses, 
muddled  punctuation,  fractured  syntax,  and  off- 
key  idioms.”  R.  L.  Stilwell 

Sat  R  49:42  S  24  ’66  1200w 


NAUMANN,  BERND.  Auschwitz;  a  report  on 
the  proceedings  against  Robert  Karl  Lud¬ 
wig  Mulka  and  others  before  the  court  at 
Frankfurt:  tr.  by  Jean  Steinberg:  with  an 
Introd.  by  Hannah  Arendt.  433p  pl  $7.95 
Praeger 

341.4  Auschwitz  Trial,  Frankfort  am  Main. 

Mulka,  Robert  Karl  Ludwig  66-18914 
“On  August  20,  1965,  .  .  .  after  20  months  of 
proceedings,  the  longest  jury  trial  in  German 
legal  history  came  to  an  end.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  an  ordinary  criminal  trial,  vet  it  was 
the  trial  of  22  S,S.  officials  from  the  Ausch¬ 
witz  camp  where,  out  of  400,000  officially  reg¬ 
istered  prisoners.  395,000  perished,  not  to  count 
millions  who  died  without  ever  being  reg¬ 
istered,  .  .  ,  This  volume  includes  nearly  all 
of  Naumann’s  coverage  of  the  trial  as  original¬ 
ly  published  in  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  As  a  book,  it  first  appeared  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  edition  [entitled  Auschwitz:  Bericht  fiber 
die  Strafsache  gegen  Mulka  und  andere  vor 
dem  Rchwurgerieht  Frankfurt,  19651.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


NATWAR-SINGH,  K..  ed.  Tales  from  modern 
India:  ed.  with  an  introd.  and  notes,  by  K, 
Natwar-Singh.  274p  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

66-23791 

A  collection  of  twenty  short  stories,  edited 
bv  the  former  adviser  to  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  India  to  the  United  Nations  and 
editor  of  E.  M.  Forster:  a  Tribute  (BRD  1964). 

Choice  4:169  Ap  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  J.  H.  McRandle 

Am  Hist  R  72:1016  Ap  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  bv  John  Gimbel 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:814  S  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  William  Ebenstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:212  Mr  ’67  550w 
“Naumann.  objective,  detached,  condenses  the 
vast  material  with  devasting  effects;  it  reminds 
one  of  Eugen  Kogon’s  chilling  account  (The 
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NAUMANN,  BERND — Continued 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Hell  [BRD  1950]  ).  ...  A 
major  difference  from  Hannah  Arendt  s  report 
on  Eichmann’s  trial  [in  Bichmann  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  BRD  1963]  is  that  we  see  not  the  brains, 
but  the  hands  of  murder.  .  .  .  The  translation 
is,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  a  swift  mov¬ 
ing',  good  and  accurate  rendition  of  the  origi¬ 


nal  German. 

Choice  4:466  .Te  ’67  190w 


‘"riie  author  almost  completely  refrains  from 
analysis  and  comment.  He  paraphrases  or 
gives  the  actual  dialogue,  thus  superbly  pre¬ 
serving  the  documentary  approach  and  accen¬ 
tuating  the  drama  of  the  court  room.  Hannah 
Arendt,  in  her  masterly  introduction,  probes 
basic  political,  psychological  and  legal  prob¬ 
lems.  As  she  says,  ‘the  documentary  viU^ue 
of  this  book  is  of  the  very  first  order.  Es¬ 
sential  for  Jurists,  political  scientists,  psy¬ 
chologists,  historians.”  Kurt  Schwerin 
Library  J  91:  6991  D  1  ’66  250w 


Reviewed  by  Corinna  Adam 

New  Statesman  73:624  My  6  ’67  200w 


‘‘The  Auschwitz  trial  was  a  show  piece.  .  .  . 
[It]  was  a  trial  by  Germans  under  German 
law.  The  court  was  committed  to  the  fantas¬ 
tic  proposition  that  the  Nazi  state  was  a  state 
of  law  and  yet  that  crimes  could  be  committed 
while  carrying  out  the  state’s  instructions. 
Hannah  Arendt  brings  out  this  contradiction 
in  her  admirable  Introduction,  though  she 
could  have  emphasized  It  more  strongly.  .  .  . 
The  book  itself,  apart  from  its  Introduction, 
is  to  my  mind  unreadable.  The  deeds  re¬ 
counted  in  it  are  loathsome  beyond  belief.” 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  P  23  ’67  800w 


"These  men,  like  Eichmann,  pleaded  their 
status  as  cogs  in  Hitler’s  death  machine. 
Mulka  was  adjutant  to  Rudolf  H6ss.  the  first 
commandant  of  Auschwitz.  Another  defendant, 
Hooker,  also  a  mere  captain,  served  as  ad¬ 
jutant  to  a  later  commandant.  .  .  .  But  in  ac¬ 
complishment,  in  applied  bestiality,  Mulka  and 
Hooker  were  insignificant  alongside  some  of 
the  ‘others’  in  the  courtroom.  The  question 
of  direct  and  Indirect  responsibility,  of  what 
might  be  called  the  quality  of  guilt,  over¬ 
shadowed  the  proceedings.  .  .  .  The  verdicts, 
ranging  up  to  life  imprisonment,  are  under 
appeal  with  no  final  determination  in  sight. 
Some  observers  .  .  .  have  described  these  post¬ 
scripts  to  the  Nazi  nightmare  as  mirrors  in 
which  mankind  can  examine  its  soul.  This 
book  forcibly  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  refuse 
the  opportunity.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  15  ’67  340w 

TLS  p314  Ap  13  ’67  340w 


NAYAR,  BALDEV  RAJ.  Minority  politics  in 
the  Punjab.  373p  $9  Princeton  univ.  press 
320.9  Punjab — Politics  and  government. 
Sikhs  65-17155 

This  “study  of  Punjabi  politics  since  Indian 
Independence  In  1947  deals  with  one  facet  of 
the  twentieth-century  problem  of  ‘nation- 
building’  in  newly  Independent  Afro-Asian 
countries:  .  .  .  how  to  create  a  functioning 
political  system  in  the  face  of  divisive  Internal 
threats.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  N.  D.  Palmer 

Am  Hist  R  72:677  Ja  ’67  440w 
"Nayar  (McGill  University)  has  established 
his  authority  as  the  definitive  writer  on  post- 
Independence  Punjabi  politics,  albeit  from  a 
non-Sikh  (or  Alkali  Dal)  point  of  view.  While 
treating  of  centrifugal  forces  thwarting  nation¬ 
hood  in  the  Punjab,  he  is  somewhat  more 
optimistic  than  S.  Harrison’s  India:  The  Most 
Dangerous  Decades  [BRD  1961]  regarding  di¬ 
visive  linguistic  atomization  In  India.  ...  A 
thorough,  scholarly  study  intended  for  students 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  which  deals  with 
the  significant  issues  of  democratic  federalism 
in  a  developing  nation.” 

Choice  3:1080  Ja  ’67  190w 
"[This]  is  as  precise  and  dispassionate  a 
treatment  of  the  complex  and  emotionally 
charged  issue  as  may  be  found  in  the  volumi¬ 
nous  literature  on  the  subject.  The  implications 
of  the  divisive  movement  upon  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  Indian  national  unity  emerge 
sharply  from  this  worthy  study.  For  larger 
libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:3448  J1  ’66  150w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Wallace 

Pacific  Affairs  40:186  spring-summer 
’67  450w 

Va  Q  R  43:xll  winter  ’67  240w 


NAYLOR,  HARRIET  H.  Volunteers  today;^ 
finding,  training  and  working'  with  them.  192p 
$5.50  Assn,  press 

361  Volunteer  workers  in  social  service^  14590 

The  author,  ‘‘who  has  spent  25  years  in 
volunteer  work,  tells  how  to  find,  train,  and 
work  with  volunteei'S.  She  discusses  modern 
methods  and  attitudes,  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  the  individual,  from  the  standpoint  of  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  and  education.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  20w 
“The  text  is  not  always  easy  to  follow,  but 
as  this  seems  to  be  the  only  book  now  in  print 
that  covers  the  subject  completely  it  will  help 
administrators  and  supervisors  make  the  most 
of  their  volunteers.”  S.  L.  Steen 

Library  J  92:2798  Ag  ’67  IlOw 


NAZAROFF,  ALEXANDER,  The  land  and 
people  of  Russia  [maps  by  Donald  Pitcher], 
rev  ed  190p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Lippincott 
947  Russia — History — Juvenile  literature. 

Russia — Description  and  travel— Juvenile 
literature  67-144 

This  is  a  "revised  edition  of  the  earlier  Land 
of  the  Russian  People  [BRD  1944].  .  .  .  [The 
author]  discusses  Russian  geography,  history, 
and  recent  economic,  political,  .scientific,  and 
technical  developments.  [Index.]  Grades  nine 
to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:367  Ja  1  ’67  60w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
60w 

“[The  book’s]  major  defect  lies  in  the  some¬ 
times  inaccurate  or  archaic  verbal  presenta¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  ‘driveways’  used  in  place  of  ‘free¬ 
ways’).  The  general  tone  is  conversational 
and  perhaps  a  bit  unsophisticated  for  bright 
teen-agers,  but  it  is  generally  clear  and 
straightforward.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Nazaroff]  has 
worked  for  both  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
United  Nations.  His  book  is  a  readable  over¬ 
all  survey,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by 
more  specialized  historical  and  geographical 
studies.”  Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  92:346  Ja  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 
“[Alexander  Nazaroff]  Is  largely  concerned 
with  Russia  the  country,  the  land,  the  people, 
the  geography.  He  opens  his  survey  with 
Siberia  and  the  Pacific — Russia’s  great  open 
spaces.  Here  he  establishes  a  firm  bond  with 
his  American  reader.  It  is  in  Siberia,  so 
reminiscent  of  our  own  West  in  the  days  of 
exploration  and  development,  that  we  find  so 
much  in  common  with  Russia.”  Harrison 
Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  N  6  ’66 
170w  [YA] 


NEAL,  W.  KEITH.  The  Mantons:  gunmakers 
[by]  W.  Keith  Neal  and  D.  H.  L.  Back.  300p 
11  col  pi  $25  Walker  &  co. 

683  Manton,  John.  Manton,  Joseph.  Fire¬ 
arms  67-12527 

“This  dual  biography  of  John  and  Joseph 
Manton.  leading  English  gunmakers  of  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  Centuries,  gives  a  .  .  . 
history  of  each  of  their  rival  firms  and  of  their 
products.  .  .  .  The  authors  have  [charted] 

.  ..  .  the  production  of  the  two  firms  with 
serial  numbers  and  dates  [and  listed]  .  .  . 
some  500  individual  arms,  with  serial  num¬ 
bers,  markings,  descriptions,  and  names  of 
present  owners.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography,  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Clotfelter 

Library  J  92:1844  My  1  ’67  120w 
“Apart  from  a  somewhat  discursive  ap¬ 
preciation  of  .Joseph  Manton  and  his  brother 
John  the  book  merits  almost  unqualified  praise. 
•  •  •,  15]  packed  with  detailed  Information, 

much  of  it  publi.'hed  for  the  first  time.  Part¬ 
icularly  valuable  are  the  extensive  lists.  Apart 
from  a  certain  laxity  in  giving  sources  the 
material  is  well  presented  and.  despite  its  com- 
plexitj^  IS  easy  to  read  and  to  use  for  refer- 
encC'  The  book  is  extremely  well  produced  and 
lavishly  illustrated,  though  some  of  the  col- 
plates  are  excessively  blue  In  tone.  .  .  . 
[Moreover]  all  the  firearms  shown  are  dra'wn 
®  collection  which  magnifi¬ 

cent  though  it  apparently  is,  is  still  not  fully 
representative. 

TLS  p669  J1  27  ’67  310w 
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NEIDER,  CHARLES.  Mark  Twain.  214p  $6.50 
Horizon  press 

818  Ciemens,  Samuel  I.iang-horne  67-10002 
“The  majority  of  these  chapters  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  introductions  to  volumes  of  Mark 
Twain’s  work.  ‘On  Mark  Twain  Censorship’ 
and  ‘The  Notebooks’  have  not  been  published 
previously.’’  (Prefatory  note)  Appendix  includes 
The  Bears,  by  David  Crockett. 


Am  Lit  39:261  My  ‘67  80w 
Choice  4:671  S  ‘67  70w 

“  ‘Mark  Twain  Censorship’  strikes  me  as  the 
best  thing  in  the  collection.  The  book  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  reader  enjoys  a  basic  acauaint- 
anee  with  Mark  Twain’s  life  and  works  It  is,  in 
large  part,  a  critical  discussion  of  the  novels, 
travel  books,  essays,  notebooks,  sketches,  and 
short  stories.  .  .  .  There  is  fine  informative 
stuff  in  Mr.  Neider’s  omnium  gatherum.  I  do 
wish  though  that  he  had  forborne  saying  that 
in  his  view  Mark  Twain  was  ‘a  profoundly 
religious  man.’  So  many  people  make  the  same 
ridiculous  kind  of  statement.  .  .  .  About  this 
book,  my  only  real  beef  is  that  $6.60  seems  a 
little  on  the  steep  side  for  a  short  collection  of 
pieces  that,  save  for  two,  have  been  published 
in  other  books.”  H.  A.  Smith 

Sat  R  50:37  P  11  ‘67  750w 


NEIL,  WILLIAM,  jt.  auth.  2000  years  of 
Christian  art.  iSee  Newton,  E. 


NEILL,  A.  S,  Freedom — not  license!  192p  lib 
bdg  $4.95;  pa  $1.65  Hart 
649  Child  study.  Parent  and  child  ^  _ 

66-26473 

In  this  book  the  author  of  Summerhill:  A 
Radical  Approach  to  Child  Rearing  (BRD  1961) 
answers  letters  from  Americans  about  his 
views  on  rearing  children.  Included  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  school,  attitudes,  sex,  problems  of 
childhood,  problems  of  adolescence,  family  ten¬ 
sion  and  therapy.  Index. 


“Neill  [here  answers]  questions  presented  him 
by  Americans.  .  .  .  The  questions  run  the 

gamut  of  parental  anxieties.  ...  In  his  an¬ 
swers  Neill  is  dogmatically  on  the  side  of  the 
young  and  of  emerging  life,  tolerant  of  fads 
and  fashions,  and  insistent  that  symptoms  have 
causes  and  tliat  parents  must  look  a  bit  deep¬ 
er  than  the  surface.  The  book  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  questions  are  too  brief,  too  empty 
of  essential  detail  to  provide  Neill  the  basis 
for  any  but  very  generalized  answers.  The  chief 
value  of  the  book  is  the  firmness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  ideas  of  self-regulation 
and  freedom  are  exemplified, •  and  the  spirit  of 
the  man  himself— which  is  forthright  and  prag¬ 
matic.”  George  Dennison 

Book  Week  pH  J1  2  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Vladimir  de  Llssovoy 

J  Home  Econ  59:809  D  ‘67  160w 
“Some  readers  may  be  more  impressed  by 
[the  author’s]  attention-getting  statements 
than  bv  the  basic  theme,  expressed  by  Neill 
thus:  ‘Hate  seems  to  breed  hate  more  easily 
than  love  breeds  love;  hence  the  sickness  of 
humanity.’  ”  Marian  Wozencraft 

Library  J  92:770  P  15  67  270w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  157:19  N  4  67  750w 
“Some  of  the  advice  given  [in  this  book] 
sounds  like  straightforward  common  sense 
which  might  have  come  from  a  Dr.  Spock  or 
an  Ann  Landers.  .  .  .  Underlying  Neill  s  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  is  a  strong  distaste  for 
academic  learning  [and]  ...  a  striking  lack 
of  compassion  for  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
adults  whom  he  blames  for  everything  wrong 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Though  some  of  his  advice 
to  parents  is  sound,  [his]  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  will  not  bear  close  examination.  .  .  . 

[Nevertheless]  we  can  agree  with  Neill  that 
the  childhood,  training  of  many  of  his  own 
generation  (he  is  eighty-two)  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  severe  and  repressive.”  Paul  Wood- 

Sat  R  50:96  P  18  ‘67  2100w 


NEILL,  STEPHEN.  Colonialism  and  Christian 
missions.  445p  $7.96  McGraw 
266  Missions  66-21163 

The  “professor  of  missions  in  the  University 
of  Hamburg  saw  mission  service  in  South 
India  and  was  late  associate  general  secretary 


of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  [a]  .  .  .  history  of  the  relatlonshio  be¬ 
tween  the  missionaries  and  the  politick, 
military,  and  commercial  interests.  Starting 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  colonial  idea  since 
ancient  times.  Bishop  Neill  then  discusses  each 
area  of  colonization  in  tum.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“The  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
relationship  between  colonialism  and  the  mis¬ 
sions.”  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:696  N  26  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Lueking 

Christian  Century  84:176  F  8  ‘67  280w 


“Since  this  is  an  academic  work  relying  on 
English  and  German  published  studies  rather 
than  on  on-the-spot  research  and  interviews, 
it  tends  to  emphasize  the  historical  rather 
than  contemporary  aspects  of  the  problem, 
'rhus  we  get  a  history  of  colonialism  from  the 
the  time  of  the  Greeks,  and  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  nineteenth  century  with  only 
the  most  superficial  treatment  of  more  recent 
events.  When  contemporary  matters  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  Bishop  Neill’s  personal  predilections 
seem  to  influence  his  judgments.  The  rebels 
in  the  Congo  in  1964  are  described  as  ‘Chinese- 
directed’  which  is  certainly  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  minimal  Chinese  influence  on  a  few 
leaders  .  .  .  and  Catholic  mission  activity  is 
rather  slmplistically  associated  with  political 
reaction  in  contrast  to  the  democratic  and 
libertarian  leadings  of  the  Protestants.”  P.  E. 
Sigmund 

Commonweal  85:569  P  17  ’67  llOOw 

J  Pol  Econ  75:115  F  ‘67  240w 
“[Bishop  Neill]  does  not  hesitate  to  reveal 
that  the  story  of  the  colonial  era  (1492-194'7) 
is  generally  ugly  and  the  role  of  the  Christian 
mission.s  narrow,  unimaginative,  and  limited. 
His  well-balanced  and  fair  account  seeks  to 
explain  but  never  to  justify  or  excuse.  May 
well  be  the  standard  statement  for  some  time 
to  come.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:5961  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
“Bishop  Neill  relies  almost  wholly  upon  stan¬ 
dard  sources,  some  of  which  have  led  him  into 
error.  His  summaries  of  the  Impact  of  colonial¬ 
ism  are,  therefore,  not  always  correct  in  detail. 
These  deficiencies  are  most  glaring  with  respect 
to  Africa.  He  has  greatly  overemphasized  the 
historic  importance  of  the  Arab-initiated  slave 
trade;  he  wrongly  assumes  that  it  approached 
the  intensity  of  the  branch  of  the  same  trade 
which  was  carried  in  European-owned  ships. 
He  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the  scramble 
for  Africa.  .  .  .  Bishop  Neill  also  makes  the  sur¬ 
prising  assertion  that  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  questioning  the  sincerity  of  missionaries  dur¬ 
ing  the  heyday  of  imperialism.  Even  if  they  are 
acquitted  of  any  charges,  the  question  must 
be  raised  in  the  otherwise  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  inquiry  of  the  bulk  of  this  rewarding 
book.”  R.  I.  Rotberg 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:469  S  ’67  650w 


NELSON,  C.  ELLIS.  Where  faith  begins.  231p 
$4.75  John  Knox  press 

234  Faith  67-22004 

The  author,  “professor  of  Practical  Theology 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
bases  this  book  on  the  Sprunt  Lectures  which 
he  delivered  at  Union  ’rheological  Seminary  in 
Virginia.  He  traces  the  influence  of  cultural 
values  upon  faith  as  imparted  to  children  by 
their  parents  and  gives  attention  primarily  to 
the  local  congregation  as  constituting  the  es¬ 
sential  proving  ground  of  Biblical  faith’s  con¬ 
temporary  relevance.”  (Library  J)  Index  of 
scripture  passages.  Index  of  sub.iects  and  names. 


“[Nelson’s  thesis  is  that]  the  congregation 
communicates  faith  not  so  much  by  what  it 
says  as  by  what  it  is  and  does.  .  .  .  Nelson  con¬ 
tends  that  the  dominant  activity  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  is  ‘interpretation’  .  .  .  [but]  he  fails  to 
stress  the  other  dimension  of  Christian  faith: 
involvement.  .  .  .  While  Nelson  says  much  that 
is  informative  and  useful,  I  get  the  feeling  he  is 
writing  about  the  congregation  from  the  out¬ 
side  rather  than  the  inside,  ’rhe  book  ha.s  the 
smell  of  the  study  rather  than  the  street.  More 
flesh  and  blood  illustrations  would  give  the 
book  needed  vitalitj’  and  color.  .  .  .  Nonetheless 
the  book  will  be  of  use  to  religious  educators 
seeking  perspecvtive  on  their  work.”  R.  A. 

'  Christian  Century  84:1324  O  18  ‘67  460w 
“Mr.  Nelson’s  clear  and  thoughtful  writing 
presents  both  common  sense  observations  and 
sparkling  originality.  Here  is  helpful  background 
material  for  catechetical  teacher  training  and 
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NELSON,  C.  E. — Continued 

lay  group  discussions.  However,  Mr.  Nelson 
could  have  implemented  his  points  by  sugges¬ 
tions  for  concrete  programs.  For  public  librar¬ 
ies  and  church  libraries.”  Lawrence  Mills 
Library  J  a2;iJ043  S  15  '67  12Uw 


NELSON,  CLAUD  D.  Religion  and  society;  the 
ecumenical  impact;  with  a  pref.  by  Lewis 
Webster  Jones.  181p  $4.50  Sheed 
261.8  Church  and  social  problems 

66-22020 

"Basically,  this  volume  is  a  plea  for  an 
ecumenical  assault  on  social  issues.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
der  scrutiny  come  successively:  religious  li¬ 
berty,  education,  church-state  relations,  pop¬ 
ulation  control,  the  race  problem,  anti-Semi¬ 
tism,  and  war,  and  numerous  interrelated  .  .  . 
questions.”  (Commonweal)  Bibliography. 


Important  spotlight.  .  .  .  Fully  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  constructing  an  explicit  model  to 
provide  estimates  of  social  rates  of  return  from 
research  of  various  kinds,  the  authors  make 
a  determined  effort  to  reach  policy  conclusions 
without  such  estimates.  Their  conclusions  are 
very  interesting'  and  their  discussion  is  woiiJi- 
v.'hile,  but,  as  they  recognize,  the  results  are 
limited  significantly  by  the  weakness  of  the 
relevant  base  of  fundamental  knowledge.”  Ed¬ 
win  Mansfield 

Science  156:1215  Je  2  '67  1300w 


NENCINI,  FRANCO.  Florence:  the  days  of  the 
ilood;  pref.  ■  by  Enrico  Mattel.  133p  il  $4.95 
Stein  &  Hay 

945.5  Florence — Floods  67-23533 

An  account  of  how  the  Arno  River  Inundated 
the  city  of  Florence  on  November  4,  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  F.  Me  Kernan 

America  115:811  H  17  ’66  240w 
Choice  4:543  J1  ’67  80w 

“Dr.  Nelson  doesn’t  shy  from  expressing  his 
own  viewpoint.  But  he  intends  his  modest 
proposal  to  be  read  primarily  as  an  attempt 
to  pose  the  right  questions.  Written  in  plain, 
readable  language,  salted  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  personal  anecdote,  supported  with 
pertinent  statistics  and  relevant  authorities, 
this  is  a  book  accessible  to  a  large  non-pro¬ 
fessional  audience,  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
it  reaches  one.”  D.  P.  Gray 

Commonweal  85:687  Mr  17  ’67  500w 
“This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  truism  that 
organized  religion  can  be  a  more  vigorous 
champion  of  social  justice  than  it  has  been, 
because  ecumenism  has  eliminated  much  of  the 
mutual  hostility  which  formerly  preoccupied 
much  of  the  churches’  attention  and  energies. 

.  .  .  While  all  these  (topics  discussed]  are  cru¬ 
cial  and  eminently  worthy  of  discussion,  it  is 
disappointing  to  discover  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  new  material  here.  One  hesitates  to  say 
that  this  is  a  bad  book;  it  is  simply  a  super¬ 
fluous  restatement  of  what  has  already  been 
said  in  more  detail  by  others.”  J.  Iv.  Amrhein 
Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  120w 


NELSON,  RICHARD  R.  Technology,  economic 
growth,  and  public  policy  [by]  Richard  R. 
Nelson,  Merton  J.  Peck  [and]  Edward  E.  Kal- 
achek.  (Rand  ser)  23Sp  $6  Brookings 
609.73  Technology.  Economic  development. 
U.S. — Economic  policy.  Inventions  67-14973 
“This  book  explores  the  relations  among  re¬ 
search,  development,  innovation,  and  economic 
growth:  considers  the  manner  in  which  the 
economy  adapts  to  technical  change  and  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  processes  of  adap¬ 
tation:  and  recommends  several  policy  changes 
designed  to  encourage  technological  change 
consistent  with  other  public  policy  objectives.” 
(Foreword)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Rockafellow 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:272  S  ’67  500w 
."[An]  outstanding  pioneering  synthesis  of 
historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  re¬ 
search  and  development  (R&D).  .  .  .  [The]  au¬ 
thors,  especially  Nelson,  are  able  scholars  of 
R&D.  Additionally,  a  joint  sponsorship  by 
RAND  Corporation  and  Brookings  Institution 
insures  unusually  high  quality  study.  Compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography  attests  to  breadth  of  anal¬ 
yses  synthesized  in  the  well-documented  book 
which  represents  an  original  and  successful  at- 
ternpt  to  formulate  and  apply  relatively  non¬ 
technical,  nonmathematical  economic  theory 
of  technology.  Valuable  reference  work  for  non- 
specialists  and  specialists  ranging  from  econo¬ 
mists  of  growth  to  production  theorists  and 
political  scientists.” 

Choice  4:727  S  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 
Harper  235:111  O  ’67  350w 


“[This]  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  thi 
new  and  important  field  of  economics  Th 

book  is  a  well-executed,  concise,  and  rea'dabl 
treatment  of  the  subject,  one  which  should  b 
of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  scientists  am 
engineers.  .  .  .  The  authors  are  quite  right  t 
point  out  the  limitations  of  various  quantita 
ti-ve  studies  of  the  contributions  of  technologi 
cal  change;  .  .  however,  as  in  other  parts  o 
the  book,  they  are  perhaps  too  much  inclinei 
to  rely  solely  on  qualitative  judgments.  Wheth 
overemphasize  the  importanc 
pt  technolpgical  change  in  the  growth  process 
tney  certainly  are  right  in  putting  it  in  a  ver 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:144  O  '67  40w 


“[This]  graphic  account  of  the  flood,  of  the 
courage  of  the  Florentine  people,  of  the  reasons 
why  no  general  warning  was  given,  why  no  ad¬ 
equate  precautions  had  been  taken  in  view  of 
tJie  history  of  a  major  flood  almost  every  hun¬ 
dred  years,  is  supplemented  by  a  hundred  heart¬ 
twisting  photographic  plates  of  the  flood 
scenes  and  by  a  series  of  quotations  of  old 
chronicles  covering  700  years  of  Florence’s  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  a  record  that  those  who  know  and 
love  Floience  will  treasure.” 

Best  Sell  27:209  S  1  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:769  D  ’67  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  F.  B.  Davenport 

Library  J  92:2771  Ag  '67  130w 
New  Yorker  43:214  O  28  ’67  160w 


11  his  book]  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Florentine  newspaper  La  Nazione  ...  is  a  com¬ 
petent  piece  of  journalistic  reporting,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  best  photographs  of  flooded 
Florence.  .  .  .  [It]  was  published  in  Italian  on 
November  30,  1966  (it  is  a  pity  that  this  date 
should  have  been  omitted  in  the  English  trans¬ 
lation).  .  .  .  Signor  Nencini’s  account  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  sense  of  catastrophe  that  still 
hung  over  his  town  while  he  was  writing.  .  .  . 
[He]  conveys  to  us  some  of  the  bewilderment 
and  anger  Florentines  felt  in  those  days  about 
the  reasons  for  the  disaster,  and  tlieir  concern 
for  the  future  safety  of  their  city.  ...  All  lovers 
of  Florence  will  share  in  Signor  Nencirii’s  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  defences  of  the  city  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  deal  with  another 
flood.” 

TLS  pl068  N  9  ’67  600w 


PABLO.  The  heights  of  Macchu 
Picchu:  tr.  by  Nathaniel  Tarn.  71p  $4.50  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus 

8.61  67-15010 

This  long  poem  by  the  Chilean  poet  origin- 
ally  appeared  in  Spanish  as  Alturas  de  Maccu 
Picchu  in  1948.  Here  the  English  translation  is 
printed  opposite  the  Spanish  text. 


Reviewed  by  Sandra  Hochinan 

Book  Week  p5  My  28  ’67  1850w 
Choice  4:988  N  ’67  lOOw 

“Very,  little  of  Neruda’s  special  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  IS  retained  in  this  translation,  but  the 
most  English  translations 
SLii  .however,  transmit  fairly 

well  Neruda  s  ideas  if  not  his  ‘poetry’  [and] 

search  for  identity  in  a 
^°^*^„°^-®haos.  .lt  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
English  who  wishes  to  see  how 
developed  (or  degenerated) 
work,  Veinte  poemas  de  amor  y 
desesperada’  which  established  his 
IS  especially  well  written  and 
understanding  the  world  of  Neruda.” 

Library  J  92:1837  My  1  ’67  160w 

of  tho  ®  ®.^'S'Sfferate  the  seriousness 

that  must  be  faced  by  the 
translator  of  a  complex,  richly  nuanced  poem, 
todav^  solution,  increasingly  familiar 

for  line  as  possible,  in  his  version 
knows  better  than  he  that  the  result  is 
®  .poem;  but  it  is  a  poem  freouent- 

&  rea^r  ^ wfth®  n”®’  ™  righii.  anS  even 

a  reader  with  no  great  amount  of  Spanish 
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should  be  able  to  move  from  it  across  the 
page  and  pick  up  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
original.”  Dudley  Fitts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  21  ’67  800w 


‘‘The  Heights  of  Macchu  Picchu  is  judged  by 
Pring-MUl  to  be  Meruda’s  finest  poem,  and 
this  may  well  be  the  case,  it  is  marred  by  some 
moinemarily  facile  oratorical  notes,  and  by  a 
tendentiousness — admittedly  muted — inseparable 
from  the  public  role  Neruda  has  felt  he  must 
play  smce  his  eai-ly  thirties.  However,  the 
poem’s  richly  varied  dynamics  and  swelling 
symphonic  structure,  as  well  as  its  miraculous 
effects  of  rhythm  and  phrasing  in  individual 
sections,  far  outweigh  its  weaknesses  tor  tne 
most  part.  Nathaniel  Tarn’s  translation,  con¬ 
scientious  and  suggestive,  misses  some  of  tne 
rhythmic  and  echoing  cues  and  too  often  sacrifi¬ 
ces  a  chance  to  evoke  the  sound  and  syntax 
of  the  original.  It  does,  though,  catch  the  luxu¬ 
riant  ambiguity,  the  delicate  exploration,  and 
the  power  of  many  passages.”  M.  L.  Hosenthal 
Sat  R  bU:25  S  2  ’67  lUOOw 


[This  is]  Neruda’s  most  ambitious  poem. 
.  .  .  The  poem  is  extremely  complex,  both  in 
its  imagery  and  in  its  syntax,  and  it  presents 
intractable  problems  to  the  translator,  particu¬ 
larly  because  its  complexity  often  depends  on 
ambiguities  of  Spanish  grammar  (gender,  in¬ 
flection  of  verb,  &c. )  that  have  no  easy  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English.  The  task  has  proved  excessive 
for  Mr.  Tarn,  whose  clumsy  rendering  is  neither 
acceptable  as  English  nor  particularly  accurate. 
Sometimes  his  translation  is  arbitrarily  inter¬ 
pretative — most  impudently  so  when  he  takes 
It  upon  himself  to  infest  the  poem  with  Chris¬ 
tian  associations  wholly  absent  in  the  original. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Pring-Mill,  in  an  otherwise  perceptive 
introduction,  strains  unconvincingly  for  similar 
associations.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  simpler  sections 
are  rendered  competently  enough  but  Mr.  Tarn 
has  been  defeated  by  the  poem  as  a  whole.” 

TLS  p220  Mr  16  ’67  600w 


Va  Q  R  43:clxxii  autumn  ’67  150w 


NESBITT,  ELIZABETH.  Howard  Pyle.  71p 
$2.75  Walck,  H.Z. 

741.6  Pyle,  Howard  66-31456 

This  work  on  the  American  teacher,  writer 
and  illustrator  of  children’s  books  who  died  in 
ISll  follows  “the  pattern  of  the  earlier  [Walck] 
monographs:  a  background  essay,  a  discussion 
of  the  author’s  specialization,  comments  on  his 
more  noted  works,  bibliography,  and  apprais¬ 
al.”  (Library  J) 


“The  extensive  bibliography,  listing  separate¬ 
ly  English  and  American  editions  [is]  particu¬ 
larly  valuable.  Howard  Pyle  is  the  second  Amer¬ 
ican  to  be  included  in  the  series,  and  since 
available  material  on  him  is  limited,  this  brief 
study  is  important.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:219  Ap  ’67  90w 
“Miss  Nesbitt  .  .  .  maintains  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  earlier  works  [in  this  senes].  .  .  . 
Hhe  clarifies  [Pyle’s]  position  and  his  influence 
on  book  illustration  through  standards  stiil  valid 
today.  .  .  .  [The  work  is]  directed  mainly  to 
aaults  [and]  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  to 
source  material.  For  the  more  mature  child 
[it]  will  fill  the  need  for  material  to  accompany 
a  book  report.  With  the  increased  interest  in 
establishing  book  discussion  groups  for  children, 
[this]  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  adult  who 
v/i.shes  to  review  [Pyle’s]  work  or  obtain  focal 
points  for  group  discussion.”  H.  B.  Quimby 
Library  J  92:3127  S  16  ’67  90w 


NEUGEBOREN,  JAY.  Big  man;  a  novel.  213p 

$3.95  Houghton 

66-18108 

This  first  novel  concerns  “Mack  Davis,  his 
family,  and  his  life  in  and  out  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  world.  .  .  .  Mack,  a  ‘big  man’  in  college 
basketball  and  the  .  .  .  fixes  of  the  early  1950’s, 
is  seen  five  years  later  suspended  between 
self-pity,  alienation,  and  cynicism.”  (Library  J) 
“Now  living  in  Harlem,  where  he  works  m  a 
car-wash  .  .  .  Davis  reCTets  only  that  he  was 
caught  in  the  fix.  .  .  [He]  becomes  a  member 
of  the  car-wash  basketball  team,  spends  time 
with  a  large  lady  named  Willa  and  refuses  the 
blandishments  of  another  former  basketball 
star  to  push  dope.  The  story  reaches  a  .  .  . 
climax  when  all  these  elements  become  inter¬ 
woven  in  a  game  played  in  a  synagogue  ^m 
between  Davis’s  team  and  the  pusher’s.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


although  he  seems  unable  to  go  whole  hog 
and  successfiflly  evoke  the  aromas,  the  tastes, 
the  exact  ambience  of  it.  The  worst  fault  witli 
fact  that  he  isn’t  always  sure 
whether  he  wants  to  write  a  straight  realistic 
novel  or  a,  metaphorical  one  .  .  .  and  by  strad¬ 
dling  two  levels,  he  falls  between  both.”  Joseph 
Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p5  Ag  14  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Prochilo 

Library  J  91:3770  Ag  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  14  '66  440w 
wears  his  cool  like  a  man  who 
cpuldn  t  care  less.  But  he’s  crying  on  the  in¬ 
side,  warrning  a  cold  old  hope  of  playing  with 
the  pros.  What  happens  to  his  hope  is  fast, 
funny,  touching  and,  as  Mack’s  life  dribbles 
ainUessly  toward  a  goal  it  will  never  make, 
profound.  With  a  sort  of  sneaky  reverse-layup 
poetry,  Neugeboren  illuminates  one  of  the  great 
arid  terrible  questions  of  life:  ‘What  happens 
when  you  can’t  do  the  thing  you  love?’  ” 
Time  88:79  Ag  12  ’66 l50w 


NEUMANN,  BILL,  jt  auth.  Here  is  your  hobby 
.  .  .  slot  car  racing.  See  Braverman,  B. 


NEURATH,  MARIE.  They  lived  like  this  in  an- 
W^L  John  Ellis.  32p  $2.65 

913.31  China — Civilization — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-8206 

This  is  a  ‘‘cultural  history  of  China  from  ap- 
proximately  3000.  B.C.  .  .  .  Imperial  China’s  ar¬ 
tistic,  philosophical,  and  mechanical  contribu¬ 
tions  are  discussed.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  five.” 
(Library  J) 


This  IS  a  superficial,  vastly  simplified  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  China  .  .  .  [and  is  useful  as]  a 
supplementary  social  studies  book  for  elemen¬ 
tary  gra^s  and  slower  readers  in  junior  high 
school.”  Elva  Harmon 

Library  J  92:1318  Mr  15  ’67  60w 
“A.  simple  and  brief  introduction  to  the  life, 
art,  culture  and  religion  of  [Chinese]  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

TLS  P1097  N  24  ’66  40w 


NEURATH,  MARIE.  They  lived  like  this  in 
ancient  Crete;  artist:  John  EUls.  32p  $2.66 
Watts,  F. 


913.39  Crete — Antiquities — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-14736 

Complementing  the  text  are  “sketches  illus¬ 
trating  objects  found  in  Crete,  chosen  to  throw 
Hght  on  private  life.”  (Class  World)  “Grades 
four  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


well  serve  effectively  as  a 
child  s  first  Introduction  to  the  Minoans.”  E.  F. 
Ridington 


Class  World  60:373  My  ’67  30w 
“[A]  pleasant  little  book  with  a  modicum  of 
information.  The  text  is  very  simple  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  equally  simple  illustrations  ap¬ 
propriately  based  on  contemporary  wall  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorations.  The  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  other  books  on  the  ancient  world 
[This]  could  be  useful  for  slow  readers  in 
grades  six  and  seven.”  Martha  Gould 
Library  J  91:6210  D  15  ’66  50w 


NEUWIEN,  REGINALD  A.,  ed.  Catholic  schools 
in  action.  See  Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States 


tu  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  96p  il  $3.50  Dodd 

917.28  Central  America — Juvenile  literature 

67-26156 

After  presenting  the  history  and  culture  of 
(jentral  America  from  the  Maya  civilization, 
the  author  “takes  each  country  and  [discusses] 
its  past  and  present  state  of  education,  people, 
health,  occupations,  and  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index 
“Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (America) 


“The  best  parts  of  Neugeboren’s  novel  are 
his  ideas  for  depicting  lower  middle-class  Negro 
slt-around-the-television-and-drink-beer  life. 


"‘This  [is  a]  clear-sighted  realistic,  well- 
balanced  survey.  .  .  .  Anecdotes  and  sidelights. 
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NEVINS,  A.  J. — Continued 

plus  outstandingly  infonnayve  and  artistic 
photographs,  round  out  this  b9ok.for  Lanyone] 
.  .  .  who  wants  a  truly  objective,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  study.  ’  ’  Ethna  bheeh^ 
America  117^518  N  4  67  80w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
SOw 


NEVINS,  ALBERT  J.  The  story  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  4Sp  il  col  il  $1.95;  lib  bag  $2.39  Crrosset 
B  or  92  John  XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Ron- 
calli)  Pope— Juvenile  literature  65-20015 

A  short  account  of  the  life  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  “Grades  four  to  eighL’  (Library  J) 


Reviewed^byE.vM.  Graves 

“An  interesting,  short  biography  written  in  a 
3ournalisUc^style.“ 

"Since  [this  biography]  contains-  few  paro¬ 
chial  touches,  it  will  also  hold  interest  t9r  boys 
and  girls  of  other  faiths.”  William  Birmingham 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  24  ’66  120w 


NEVINS,  ALLAN.  The  messages  and  papers  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederacy,  2v.  bee 
Richardson,  J.  D.,  ed. 


The  N  EW  Africans.  See  Reuters  news  agency 


“Though  there  is  excellent  fiction  and  good 
poetry,  it  is  in  criticism,  using  the  term  broadly, 
that  the  anthology  is  strongest.  1  he  most 
striking  piece  of  fiction  is  Philip  Roth  s  Ihe 
Jewish  Blues.’  .  .  .  The  evocation  of  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  mother  and  father,  achieved  lareely 
through  revelations  of  the  sexual  perceptions 
of  a  child,  is  extraordinarily  dense  and  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  .  The  best  of  the  new  writers  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Mathes,  whose  ‘Swan  Feast’  begins  in 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  understatement  and  rises 
to  a  staggering  double  climax.  The  extract  from 
Victor  Kolpacoff’s  forthcoming  novei.  The  Pris¬ 
oners  of  Quai  Dong,  is  conventional  in  method 
but  has  considerable  force,  and  much  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  Ronald  Sukenick’s  ‘The 
Kite.’  which  is  also  taken  from  a  novel  in  prog¬ 
ress.”  Granvilie  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:25  S  9  ’67  950w 


“The  essays  are  geijeraUy  impressive.  .  .  . 
Theodore  Roszak  wades  into  The  Com¬ 
placencies  of  the  Academy;  1967’  with  a 
spirited  attack  on  today's  professors  for 
abnegating  their  traditionai  responsibility  as 
pkilosophes.  .  .  .  Stanley  Kauffinann  explains 
how  he  got  jobbed  by  the  New  York  Times  for 
trying  to  do  ‘serious  drama  criticism’  during 
his  brief  tour  there  last  year.  .  .  .  The  roster  of 
contributing  poets  inciudes  Alan  Dugan,  Anne 
Sexton,  John  Ashbery,  Robert  Graves,  and 
Richard  Eberhart.  But  no  single  verse  stands 
out  as  much  as  ‘Cottonmouth  Country,’  some 
simple  post-LoweUite  lines  by  24-year-old 
Louise  Gliick.  .  .  .  Taken  in  sips  or  in  a  singie 
heady  draft,  N.A.R.’s  first  issue  is  more  than 
just  a  sequel  to  New  World  Writing.  .  .  .  fit]  is 
a  more  than  welcome  sight  on  current  publishing 
waters.” 

Time  90:66  S  1  ’67  600w 


N 


EW  American  review,  no.  1  [ed:  Theodore 
bolotaroff;  poetiy  ed;  Stanley  Moss].  288p 
$6  New  Am.  lib 

810.8  Literature — Collections  67-27377 


“This  collection  of  essays,  poems,  and  short 
stories — a  literary  magazine  to  be  published 
three  times  a  year — is  designed  to  reflect  (em¬ 
phasis  on  nonfiction)  the  1960s  as  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  New  World  Writing,  reflected  the  mood 
(mostly  in  fiction)  of  the  1950s.  Its  contributors 
include,  among  others,  Robert  Graves,  Stanley 
Kauffmami,  John  Ashbery,  Philip  Roth.  Millen 
Brand,  Keith  Botsford,  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien, 
and  .  .  .  [some]  up-to-now  unknowns.  .  .  .  Its 
editor  is  former  editor  of  Book  Week  and  none 
of  the  material  has  appeared  in  print  before.” 
(Harper) 


NEW  art  around  the  world;  painting  and  sculp^ 
ture  [by]  Sam  Hunter  and  others.  509p  il  pi 
col  pi  $15  Abrams 

709  Art — History — 20th  century  66-29665 
A  “collection  of  16  chapters,  each  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  expert,  on  .  .  .  developments  .  .  .  during 
the  past  two  decades.  Twelve  of  the  articles 
survey  the  European  scene;  the  other  four  sur¬ 
vey  developments  in  Japan.  South  America, 
Israel,  and  America.  The  longest  chapter,  by 
Sam  Hunter,  is  on  American  art  of  the  last  20 
years.  Each  author  writes  first  of  painting  and 
then  of  sculpture.”  (Library  J)  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  “abstract  expressionism. 
Pop  Art,  optical  painting,  colorfield  abstrac¬ 
tion.  assemblage,  [and]  environmental  sculp¬ 
ture.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  World  p8  S  24  ’67  750w 


Choice  4:978  N  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Schlueter 

Christian  Century  84:1526  N  29  ’67  560w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:119  O  ’67  IlOw 
“Except  for  the  poetry,  selected  by  Stanley 
Moss  with  what  seems  to  me  unimpeachable 
propriety  [there  are]  four  essays  that  .  .  .  bear 
upon  and  Illuminate  one  another  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  book  an  inner  core.  They  are: 
‘The  Complacencies  of  the  Academy:  1967’  by 
Theodoi-e  Roszak,  “MacBird!  and  Its  Audience’ 
by  Richard  Gilman,  ‘Youngers  and  Olders’  by 
Keith  Botstord  and  ‘Norman  Mailer  at  Gradu¬ 
ate  School’  by  Norman  Martien.  .  .  .  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  these  pieces  suggest  ‘what  it  was  like’ 
for  an  articulate  segment  of  America  in  1967. 
As  time  passes  they  are,  I  believe,  the  selec¬ 
tions  that  will  keep  this  first  issue  of  New 
.iVmerican  Review  alive  on  the  library  shelf.” 
Robert  Hatch 

Nation  205:408  O  23  ’67  1200w 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:27  O  26  ’67  lOOOw 
“The  editor  has  not  let  in  any  rude  scientists 
or  social  scientists  or  journalists,  and  five  of 
the  eight  essays  start  with  literary  or  dramatic 
subjects.  .  .  .  Tlie  essays  are  miscellaneous, 
but  of  a  piece  in  earnestness.  Intelligence  and, 
oddly  enough,  idealism.  They  contain,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  great  deal  of  low-keyed  pleading  for 
such  archaisms  as  responsibility,  rationality, 
historical  perspective  and  truth.  .  .  .  The  stor¬ 
ies  are  of  a  piece,  too,  but  a  different  piece. 
They  too  make  an  impressive  collection  by 
themselves,  and  their  authors  share  with  the 
essayists  a  preoccupation  with  social  and  psy¬ 
chic  crises.  But  the  story  mode  they  are  har¬ 
nessed  to  tends  to  make  the  authors  nihilists 
not  problem-solvers.  ...  A  remarkably  fine 
collection,  but  it  is  also,  despite  its  movement 
away  from  narrow  literary  concerns,  cultish  ” 
Reed  Whittemore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  S  17  ’67  1650w 


Choice  4:526  J1  ’67  180w 

“[These  are]  thorough,  concise  surveys.  The 
illustrations  are  well  selected  and  crisply  re¬ 
produced  and  these  and  the  text  point  up  the 
fact  that  avant-garde  art  has  become  truly 
international.  Recommended  for  art  libraries 
and  for  general  collections  serving  readers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  contemporary  art  scene.”  W. 
J.  Dane 

Library  J  92:1146  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 
“[This  volume]  offers  the  major  and  the 
minor,  the  important  and  the  abysmally  un¬ 
important,  on  equal  terms.  .  .  .  [The  essays] 
read  like  diplomatic  communiquds,  which  is 
what  they  are.  For  this  is  a  volume  of  inter¬ 
national  art  diplomacy  rather  than  a  volume 
of  art  criticism  or  art  history,  and  can  only  be 
read  the  way  one  reads  the  language  of  com¬ 
muniques— with  irony,  skepticism  and  a  grudg¬ 
ing  gratitude  for  whatever  hard  facts  have 
been  unavoidably  embedded  in  the  tasteless 
gelatin  of  its  impersonal  rhetoric.  .  .  .  Were 
[the  reader]  totally  Ignorant  of  the  artistic 
developments  under  discussion,  .  .  .  the  indivi¬ 
dual  essays  would  make  little  or  no  sense  to 
him.  Were  he  acquainted  with  them  and  seek¬ 
ing  specific  information  about  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  practitioners  .  .  .  ,  he  would  be 
frustrated.”  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  My  7  ’67  800w 


The  NEW  book  of  knowledge:  the  children’s 
encyclopedia.  20v  il  col  il  maps  $199.50  Grolier 
031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries — Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-19249 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  P.  K.  Cuneo 

America  116:460  Mr  25  ’67  600w 
Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:462  D  15  ’67 
2650W 

Choice  4:276  My  ’67  360w 
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Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:303  My  26  ’67 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  02:900  F  16  ’67  850w 


10  Ow 


NEW  Catholic  encyclopedia;  prepared  by  an 
editorial  staff  at  tlie  Catholic  Univ.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  15v  ii  col  il  maps  set  $560  McGraw 
282.03  Catholic  Church — Dictionaries 

66-22292 

This  new  encyclopaedia  contains  seventeen 
thousand  signed  articles,  each  with  a  select 
bibliography.  “Every  archdiocese  in  the  world, 
and  each  diocese  and  Catholic  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  States  has  a  separate 
article.  The  biblio.graphical  coverage  includes 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  saints  and  blessed, 
and  religious  and  historical  figures  of  all  faiths. 
.  .  .  The  text  Includes  several  types  of  cross- 
references,  and  the  15th  volume  is  an  ana¬ 
lytical  index.’’  (Library  J) 


“[In  the]  Impressive  list  of  contributors  .  .  . 
[there  are]  some  startling  omissions.  There 
are  no  articles  by  Congar,  Rahner,  .  .  .  Schllle- 
beecltx,  .  .  .  John  Courtney  Murray,  Gleason, 
Hagmeier,  Gilson,  Maritain.  .  .  .  Why  were 
these  experts  passed  over?  .  .  .  The  writing  of 
the  articles  spans  a  seven-year  period  and 
hence  some  present  a  pre-Vatican  11  mentality. 
.  .  .  'Phe  wording  of  headings  and  the  use  of 
inverted  headings,  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent.  .  .  .  'I’he  computerized  index  is 
not  as  helpful  as  one  would  wish.  Its  brealt- 
down  and  terminologry  frequently  presuppose 
expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  user.  .  .  . 
[The  bibliographies]  are  excellent  and  are  a 
real  service  to  the  reader.  Maps,  charts,  and 
illustrations  (a  few  in  color)  are  all  quite  good. 
All  criticisms  and  reservations  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  NCE  is  a  work  of  quality,  filling  a 
definite  need  .  .  .  [and]  is  warrmy  recom¬ 
mended  for  every  library,  even  if  its  purchase 
puts  a  crimp  in  the  budget.” 

Choice  4:389  Je  ’67  lOOOw 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:294  J1  ’67  330w 


“[This  new  work]  is  up-to-date  and  in  line 
with  today’s  ecumenical  trends.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  encyclopedias  on 
the  market.  .  .  .  [The  articles]  are  uniformly 
excellent  both  in  scholarship  and  readability. 
.  .  .  One  useful  feature  is  the  Inclusion  of 
articles  on  articles,  for  example  ‘Psychiatry, 
Articles  On.’  Countries  are  well  covered.  .  .  . 
There  are  fine  articles  on  art,  music,  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  an  especially  complete  coverage 
of  scholastic  philosophy.  The  many  Biblical 
articles,  including  seven  basic  studies  under 
‘Bible.’  which  alone  cover  140  pages,  make  up 
a  complete  Biblical  encyclopedia.  .  .  .  Living 
persons  are  not  included,  but  they  appear  in 
general  articles  such  as  ‘Protestant  Theology, 
Contemporaiy  Trends  in,’  ‘Existentialism,’  and 
in  articles  on  the  various  national  literatures. 
.  .  .  The  editors  have  assigned  articles  with 
considerable  skill.  ...  A  credit  to  American 
Catholic  scholarship,  this  encyclopedia  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  university,  seminai'y,  and 
larger  public  and  college  libraries.  Even  the 
smaller  libraries,  especially  Catholic  ones, 
might  well  look  around  for  some  generous 
benefactor.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:1610  Ap  15  ‘67  420w 

“An  encyclopedia  ...  I  suppose  [can]  only 
summarize  what  is  known,  or  at  least  what  the 
specialists  in  different  fields  are  willing  to  say 
is  ‘known;’  it  follows  that  some  of  the  most 
interesting  materhi!  will  not  pass  muster:  the 
rumblings  below  the  surface,  the  radical  spe¬ 
culations,  the  hidden  experiments.  [This]  en¬ 
cyclopedia  shows  this  limitation,  especially  in 
the  articles  on  theological  subjects.  ...  If 
some  such  omissions  are  probably  unavoidable 
in  putting  together  an  encyclopedia,  other  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  less  excusable.  ...  In  general, 
the  discrepancy  between  ideal  and  reality  in 
Catholic  life  and  Institutions  is  consistently 
overlooked.  If  one  is  to  learn  from  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  what  is  ‘known,’  then  known  discrepan¬ 
cies  should  have  an  important  place.  It  would 
be  misleading,  however,  to  suggest  that  [this 
work]  is  consistently  inadequate.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  consistently  adequate  and  very 
often  superb.  .  .  .  [But]  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
why  this  encyclopedia  in  general  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  straight  ‘secular’  material. 
Why  would  anyone  be  expected  to  turn  to  a 
Catholic  encyclopedia  to  find  out  what  anthro¬ 
pology  Is,  or  the  nature  of  nuclear  energy?” 
Daniel  Callahan  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  S  10  ’67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:59  My  20  67  300w 


The  new  reference  work  supersedes  the 
venerable,  outdated  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
published  between  1907  and  1914.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  are  a  measure  of  how 
far  the  church  nas  ,  moved  in  60  years.  .  .  . 
‘The. old  encyclopedia  was  consei’vative  and  de¬ 
fensive  in  tone,  lilghly  critical  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  By  contrast,  many  of  the  [contributors] 
.  ..  .  to  the  new  encyclopedia  are  non-Cath- 
plics.  .  .  .  Lutheran  Theologian  Jaroslav  Peli- 
kan  .  .  .  served  as  consultant  for  the  articles  on 
Protestantism,  which  display  a  new  sympatliy 
for  once-deprecated  figures  like  Calvin  and  Lu¬ 
ther.  .  .  .  [The  new]  encyclopedia  includes  re¬ 
ports  on  many  subjects  that  were  ticked  off 
in  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  old  edition — con¬ 
traception,  for  example.  .  .  .  One  unanswered 
question  Is  how  current  can  an  encyclopedia  be 
in  a  Roman  Catl’olic  Church  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  continuin.g  turmoil  and  flux.  .  .  .  To 
stay  up  to  date,  the  editors  hope  to  issue  pe¬ 
riodic  supplements  similar  to  those  put  out  by 
the  Encyclopaedia  Eritannlca.” 

Time  89:79  Mr  17  ’67  470w 

“[This]  wholly  new  work  ...  is  Impressive 
evidence  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  cultural 
revolution  in  American  Catholicism  but  of  the 
change  in  the  church  at  large.  .  .  .  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  major  theological  subjects  as 
Christology,  the  Church.  Faith,  the  Sacraments, 
is  traditional:  .  .  .  what  is  new  is  the  import¬ 
ance  given  to  biblical  and  patristic  evidence. 
.  .  .  The  biblical  entries  throughout  are  of  uni¬ 
form  excellence.  But  the  greatest  change  lies 
in  the  dimension  created  by  a  concern  for  the 
ecumenical  values  of  any  living  theology.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  preferring  the  civilities 
of  dialogue  to  the  knockabout  tactics  of  dia¬ 
tribe.  Thus  Reformation  history  and  theology 
are  treated  with  scholarly  accuracy,  helped  in¬ 
deed  by  recent  research  and  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  relevant  texts,  but  even  more  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  their  inheritors.  .  .  . 
The  same  sensitive  concern  for  the  facts  of  the 
case  governs  the  generous  treatment  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions.  .  .  .  Articles  such  as  those 
on  the  Koran  and  on  Sufism,  the  Torah  and 
Hasidism  are  not  just  accurate  sources  of  in¬ 
formation:  they  contribute  to  the  positive  ap¬ 
proach  that  throughout  marks  the  encyclope¬ 
dia’s  consideration  of  traditions  other  than  the 
one  that  its  title  proclaims.  ...  On  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  war  and  peace,  racial  discrimination, 
church  and  state,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
education  the  treatment  is  consistently  posi¬ 
tive.  The  purely  historical  articles  are  of 
exceptional  authority.  .  .  .  The  casual  reader 
will  probably  be  impressed  most  by  the  wealth 
and  originality  of  the  illustrations.  ...  As  a 
technical  achievement  the  Encyclopedia  is  re¬ 
markable.  So  up  to  date  is  the  information 
that  one  ceases  to  be  surprised  by  references  to 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  before 
Its  publication.  .  .  .  [The  work]  is  In  no  sense 
designed  to  provide  the  definitive  authority 
that  will  end  all  controversy:  on  the  contrary 
it  should  do  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  it.  and 
that  at  the  level  of  opinion  that  is  informed.” 

TLS  p899  S  28  ’67  1900w 


NEW  geography,  1966-67.  by  John  Laffln.  237p 
maps  $5.95;  pa  $2.95  Abeiard-Schuman 

910.3  Geography,  Commercial — Dictionaries. 

Economic  conditions— Dictionaries  67-14202 

“The  first  in  a  [projected]  biennial  series, 
[this  book]  explores  the  world  from  an  econom¬ 
ic  viewpoint.  In  alphabetic  order,  [about]  200 
articles,  running  from  a  half-page  to  four  or 
five  pages,  review  recent  conditions — through 
the  end  of  1966 — in  Individual  countries  and  in 
such  fields  as  transportation,  automation,  geol¬ 
ogy,  electric  power,  and  Irrigation.”  (Sat  R) 
Index. 


“Here  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  reference 
shelf.  ...  If  an  area  or  subject  Is  static, 
it  is  omitted,  as  this  book  covers  new  geog- 
graphy,  assessed  and  selected  for  educational 
value  and  general  interest.  It  supplements 
existing  textbooks  by  assembling  vital  current 
information  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  official 
sources.  .  .  .  This  Is  a  valuable  book  for  all 
libraries.”  E.  L.  Tonge 

Library  J  92:997  Mr  1  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:39  N  18  ’67  60w 


NEW  LEFT  REVIEW.  Towards  socialism.  See 
Anderson,  P.,  ed. 
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NEW  standard  encyclopedia:  organized  infor¬ 
mation;  clear,  concise  correct.  14v  il  maps 
$109.50:  $139.50  Standard  educ.  soc. 

031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries— Juvenile 
literature  6b-lJl<io 


“The  present  edition  is  stated  to  be  The  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  major  revision  stated  m  1953, 
in  which  period  it  haa  increased  the  number 
of  words  .  .  .  and  doubled  the  number  of  il¬ 
lustrations.  ...  In  place  of  an  over-all  index, 
the  work  gives  more  than  11,000  cross  ref¬ 
erences.  Maps  appear  in  context,  each  with 
its  own  index.  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.  (Sat 
R) 


“[This  encyclopedia]  caters  specifically  to  the 
needs  of  younger  students.  ...  [It  claims  to 
be]  especially  written  for  students  from  grade 
five  through  high  school,  and  that  the  language 
has  been  simplified  accordingly.  .  .  ..  [It]  con¬ 
centrates  on  giving  as  much  factual  information 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  space. 
Most  of  the  reports  seem  to  be  analytical, 
eschewing  emotional  or  descriptive  language. 
Cynthia  Parsons 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  '67 
550w 

“[This  set]  uses  the  sort  of  drawings  and 
other  visual  aids — including  vivid  diagrams — 
typical  of  current  textbooks.  .  .  .  Articles  are 
intelligently  organized,  lucidly  written,  as  up 
to  date  as  they  need  to  be.  and  often  supple¬ 
mented  with  brief  bibliographies  for  younger 
and  older  readers.  Proper  names  and  difficult 
words  are  pronounced.  Sometimes,  but  not  con¬ 
sistently.  biographies  of  writers  are  followed 
by  quotations  from  their  works ;  there  are 
plot  outlines  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  of  many 
books,  though  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  criteria 
for  inclusion.  A  set  worth  investigating.”  D.  M. 

Glixon  ^  20  >67  230w 


NEW  YORK.  Museum  of  modern  art.  Turner: 
imagination  and  reality.  See  Gowing,  L. 


NEWBURY,  C.  W.,  ed.  British  policy_t<mi^(^ 
West  Africa;  select  documents,  1786-1874. 
656p  il  maps  $10.10  Oxford 
301.2942  Africa,  West — ^History — Sources. 

T-?riticVi  ir»  Wowf  Afrir*n. 


The  author  presents  a  “collection  of  some 
470  documents.  His  major  headings  are  the 
problems  that  faced  Britain  in  West  Africa 
for  nearly  a  century :  exploration,  slave  and 
legitimate  trade,  relations  with  African  socie¬ 
ties,  company  and  crown  administration, 
courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  defense,  land, 
and  finance.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“Mr.  Newbury  presents  to  his  readers  a 
well-chosen  and  ably  edited  collection.  .  .  . 
His  range  is  wide,  in  terms  of  time  and 
geography;  his  documents,  in  contrast,  come 
entirely  from  parliamentary  papers  and 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Office  files.  .  .  .  New¬ 
bury’s  long  initial  headnote  is  as  informative 
and  cogent  as  the  documents  themselves.  But 
the  volume  raises  questions  about  its  au¬ 
dience.  This  will  be  a  useful  collection  for  the 
library  and  for  students  Interested  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  Colonial  and  Foreign  Office  de¬ 
cisions  were  reached.  Its  helpfulness  to  his¬ 
torians  of  British  imperial  or  West  African 
history  is  less  apparent.”  M.  L.  Bates 
Am  Hist  R  71:181  O  ’65  320w 
“Students  of  British  Imperial  policy  now 
have  readily  available  a  judicious  selection  of 
material,  much  of  it  previously  unpublished, 
illustrating  West  African  experience  of  many 
constitutional,  judicial  and  fiscal  problems: 
but  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
influence  of  British  policies  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  West  Africa  itself  are  less  well 
served.  .  .  .  Some  of  tlie  documents  .  .  .  will 
certainly  be  useful  to  Africanists;  but  as  a 
whole  the  volume  seems  to  reflect  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned  range  of  interests.  .  .  The 
systems  by  which  documents  are  nurnbered 
is  confusing  [and]  editorial  commentaries 
vary  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  their  style 
and  purposefulness.”  J.  D.  Hargreaves 
Engl  Hist  R  81:865  O  ’66  600w 


NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  The  American  jour¬ 
nalism  of  Marx  &  Engels.  See  Marx,  K. 


NEWBERY,  JOHN.  A  little  pretty  pocket-book: 
a  facsim.  with  an  introd.  essay  and  bibl.  by 
M.  F.  Thwaite.  184p  $4.95  Harcourt 
372.4  Primers.  Games — Juvenile  literature 

67-4962 

This  collection  of  proverbs,  verse  songs,  games 
and  prose  was  the  first  publication  for  children 
of  the  English  publisher  who  has  been  honored 
in  the  United  States  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Newbery  award  for  children’s  literature. 
This  title  “appeared  in  1744  and  is  .  .  . 

representative  of  those  books  which  broke  new 
ground  in  seeking  to  amuse  children  as  well  as 
instruct  them.  The  present  facsimile  is  of  the 
earliest  known  complete  edition — the  British 
Museum  copy  dated  1767.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“While  no  shining  literary  merit  can  be 
claimed  for  Newbery’s  first  medley,  it  will 
delight  antiquarians  that  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World  has  made  available  a  handsome  facsimile 
reproduction.  With  an  informative,  if  dry 
historical  introduction  and  an  authoritative  bib¬ 
liography  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Thwaite.  this  handsome 
little  volume  augurs  well  for  a  projected  series 
of  reprints  and  facsimiles  of  early  publications 
for  children  otherwise  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain.”  S.  G.  Lanes 


Book  Week  p8  Je  11  ’67  llOOw 
Horn  Bk  43:364  Je  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Carolyn  Heilbrun 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’67  210v 
“[Tliis]  volume  may.  seem  a  little  overweight 
ed  by  its  bibliographical  apparatus.  So  sllgh 
a  butterfly  to  suffer  on  so  large  a  wheel’  Bu 
one  would  not  wish  away  any  part  of  ’  Mrs 
TTiwaite’s  scholarly  and  useful  introduction,  am 
the  list  of  Newbery’s  publications  will  be  vain 
able  to  students,  not  only  those  working  excln 
sively  in  this  backwater  of  research  Almos 
.about,  this  admirable  productioi 
IS  that  the  facsimile  is  dwarfed  by  its  editoHn 
matter  and  somehow  falls  to  bring  with  it  Vb< 
atmosphere  of  the  past.  Would  it  have  beei 
better— though  much  more  expensive— to  hav 
printed  the  ‘pocket-book’  actual  size,  Dutcl 
flowered  boards  a,nd  all  .  .  .  the  whole  In^rtel 
in  a  pocket  of  the  editorial  volume"'” 

TLS  p447  My  19  ’66  660w 


NEWBY,  ERIC.  Slowly  down  the  Ganges.  326p 
il  col  il  maps  $6.95  Scribner 
915.4  Ganges  River  67-21333 

“The  story  of  a  1200-mile  trip  through  North¬ 
east  India  made  by  Mr.  Newby  and  his  wife 
during  the  winter  of  1963-1964.  Traveling  by 
boat,  rail,  bus,  and  bullock  cart,  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  Ganges  River  from  Hardwar, 
the.  place  where  the  river  enters  the  Plains  of 
India,  past  Kanpur,  Allahabad,  the  holy  city  of 
Banaras,  the  islands  at  Colganj,  and  Calcutta 
to  the  Sandheads,  40  miles  offshore  in  the  Bay 
of  .Bengal,  where  India  finally  reaches  the  sea.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


In  part.  It  was  a  sentimental  journey  for 
Mr.  Newby  as  he  revisited  Fatehgarh,  where 
he  had  been  stationed  with  the  British  Army 
22  years  before.  Mr.  Newby’s  account  is  not  a 
conimentary  on  Indian  politics,  economics,  or 
social,  life,  but,  rather,  a  simple  description  of 
the  river  and  some  of  the  cities  and  villages 
along  its  banks,  of  temples  and  ghats,  and  of 
the  people  he  encountered— boatmen,  villagers, 
government  officials,  lawyers,  and  holy  m^  of 
al]  varieties.  S.  L.  Hopkinson 

Library  J  92:2924  S  1  ’67  170w 

readable  book  .  .  . 
miglR  have  been  called  'Running  Aground  in 
author  and  his  wife  traveled 
without  excessive 
resentnient  against  indolence,  importunity  and 
’^'^9  truth  is  that  Mr  Newby 
VTOUld  have  been  chagrined  had  he  met  brisk 
instead  of  ethereal  dottiness.  . 

of  frustration.  There  are 
riverine  descriptions,  some  not-too- 
harassed  glimpses  of  ancient  splendours  and 
B.”s  Turner  mellow  colour  photographs.” 
New  Statesman  72:968  D  30  ’66  200w 
“[Newby  a,ttempted]  the  possible  miracle  of 
^oat  that  drew  18  inches  down  a  river 
which  in  many  places  was  only  16  inches  delo 
a,  few  rhiles  down  Hvl?' 
-raf  Newbys]  were  obliged  to  proceed  bv  tmiP 
Implausibility  of  the  trip  to 

Hoo®"ta^'+®  X?  ^^^®  Ganges,  and  it  is  in  thS  II? 

succeeds  in  drawing^an 

St„te“,5l;r.hrg.rj,  TAelKAsi 
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train,  bus  and  wherever  possible,  boat.  But 
as  the  crowded  civilization  from  Banaras  to 
Calcutta  is  approached,  the  lapses  into  histor¬ 
ical  summaries  and  tourist  observations  become 
more  frequent.  And  ultimately  one  wishes  that 
Newby  had  had  to  struggle  with  an  impossible 
boat  all  the  way.”  Kobin  White 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  S  10  ’67  660w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:84  As  14  ’67  900w 

TLS  pl063  N  24  ’66  550w 


NEWBY,  P.  H.  The  spirit  of  Jem;  a  novel; 
foreword  by  Maia  Wojciechowska.  (Delacorte 
press  bk)  185p  $3.95  Dial  press 

67-6424 

This  story  takes  place  in  a  land  of  nowhere, 
and  is  told  by  12-year-old  Roger,  who  “awakens 
to  a  world  about  which  he  has  no  memory. 
But  Roger  discovers  that  he  is  not  alone.  Among 
others  victimized  in  the  same  manner  is  a  man 
called  Jem.  Jem  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
group,  persuading  the  others  that  the  police 
are  hatching  a  plot  to  destroy  all  men.  As 
Jem  and  others  plan  and  train  for  a  counter¬ 
revolution,  Roger  learns  that  it  is  Jem  himself 
who  is  maneuvering  for  power.”  (Book  Week) 


“It  is  precisely  the  unexplained  and  unknown 
which  make  Newby’s  story  so  compelling.  But 
when  he  begins  to  explain,  Newby  gives  to 
his  novel  the  ‘silly’  quality  that  Miss  Woj¬ 
ciechowska  [in  her  foreword]  finds  so  objec¬ 
tionable  in  television  programs.  .  .  .  Newby 
tells  an  intriguing  story,  but  the  full  effect  is 
eclipsed  by  a  strident,  operatic  ending,  and 
by  the  revelation  that  a  special  potion  dumped 
into  water  or  milk  is  responsible  for  the  memory 
loss  of  the  victims.  Better  had  the  cause  of 
amnesia  been  unspecified,  for  the  cause  is  un¬ 
equal  to  the  fear  and  suspicion  generated  by 
the  unknown.”  A.  L.  Madsen  , 

Book  Week  pl2  J1  2  ’67  270w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry  .  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3  67 
lOOw  [TA] 


Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:4625  D  15  ’67  260w 


“If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  a  children’s 
book,  to  be  good,  must  fire  the  imagination 
of  adults,  then  [this  book]  is  a  triumph.  It 
was  first  published  in  England  20  years  ago. 
Had  it  been  put  on  the  market  at  that  time 
as  a  thriller.  I  believe  that  this  book  would 
by  now  have  become  a  favorite  of  all  ages.  .  .  . 
AJter  watching  Jem  condoning  corruption  and 
racial  prejudice  at  a  carnival,  [Roger’s]  suspi¬ 
cions  turn  to  fear  .  .  .  [and  he]  decides  to 
escape.  But  in  his  terrifying  flight,  he  finds 
himself  being  hunted  down  by  the  very  man 
he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  his  friend.  By 
the  end  of  this  breath-taking  narrative,  the 
sophisticated  reader  will  have  recognized,  skill¬ 
fully  embedded  in  the  story,  the  treacheries 
and  teri'ors  of  our  time.  And  teen-agers  will 
have  been  unconsciously  prepared  for  the  world 
they  have  been  born  to  live  in.”  James  Stern 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  10  ’67  330w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  N  11  ’67  200w  [YA] 


“Newby’s  strange  novel  is  far  from  being 
a  clear-cut  allegory,  or  a  fable  easily  rendered 
into  concrete  terms  of  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism.  It  is  a  subtle  story,  alrnost 
Kafkaesque  in  its  frightening  lack  of  explicit 
statement  about  the  exact  nature  of  the  forces 
which  threaten  humanity  and  against  which 
the  individual  must  make  his  protest  and  his 
revolt.  .  .  .  Though  written  in  a  lucid  and 
graceful  style,  this  is  not  a  novel  that  grips 
one  immediately  in  its  first  chapters.  .  .  . 
[It  is]  a  fable  of  what  man  can  do  to  man 
when  the  qualities  which  redeem  us  .  .  .  are 
suborned  and  driven  underground  by  our  own 
acquiescence  in  the  service  of  masters  vsre  too 
easily  acknowledge  and  accord  our  slavish  ad¬ 
miration.  because  they  offer  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  being  human.” 

TLS  pll45  N  30  ’67  750w 


NEWCOMB,  FRANC  JOHNSON.  Navaho 
neighbors.  236p  II  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

970-3  Navaho  Indians  66-13432 

This  “Is  a  blend  of  autobiography,  portrai¬ 
ture  and  travel  book.  It  is  about  individuals 
,  .  .  whom  the  author  came  to  know  In  the 


25  years  she  and  her  husband  operated  the 
Blue  Mesa  Trading  Post  on  the  Navaho  re¬ 
servation.”  (N  Y  ’rimes  Bk  R)  Index. 


“[The  author  describes!  the  attitudes  of  cer¬ 
tain  whites  toward  Navaho  people  and  their 
culture.  ’Phis  and  a  number  of  other  such  trader 
accounts  will  ultimately  give  us  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  trader’s  crucial  role  in  the 
accultuiation  of  the  Navaho  to  U.S.  culture, 
’rhe  book  is  for  the  interested  and  casual  reader 
and  for  the  cultural  ciiange  specialist.  'I'he 
undergraduate  student  should  supplement  it 
with  anthropological  and  trader  accounts.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  Western  Americana  collec¬ 
tions.” 

Choice  4:105  Mr  ’67  130w 
“Occasionally  an  individual  without  pretense 
of  traditional  scholarship  can  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  knowledge  from  the  experiences 
of  a  rich  and  rewarding  life.  Franc  Johnson 
Newcomb  has  made  such  a  contribution  in  this 
volume.  .  .  .  What  emerges  from  this  book  is  a 
rare  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  Navaho  people. 
One  senses  on  every  page  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  [the  author^  possessed  to¬ 
ward  her  neighbors.  Perhaps  this  is  the  key  to 
better  histories  and  cultural  analyses  of  Indians. 
Perhaps  we  need  fewer  documents  ,  .  .  and 
more  understanding  of  the  Indian  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  as  a  human  being.”  D.  J.  Berthrong 

J  Am  Hist  54:696  D  ’67  180w 


“[The  Newcomb’s]  rapport  with  the  Indians 
and  Mrs.  Newcomb’s  interest  in  Navaho  reli¬ 
gion  and  customs  enabled  them  to  witness  and 
pai’ticipate  in  many  ceremonies  and  rites  or¬ 
dinarily  closed  to  whites.  .  .  .  [This]  is  the 
loosely  organized  reminiscences  of  Indian  ri¬ 
tual,  belief  and  social  life  in  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  centiiry.  .  •  .  Recommended  to 
subject  collections,  students  of  Indian  culture 
and  the  general  reader  in  large  libraries.”  J. 
W.  Stevenson 

Library  J  91:6423  N  1  ’66  lOOw 
“The  book  i.s  a  collection  of  good  things. 
The  chapters  are  Independent  for  the  most 
part,  rather  like  stories  in  that  each  of  them 
centers  upon  a  character  or  an  incident.  These 
neighbors  are  eminently  worth  knowing.  There 
is.  for  instance.  Laura  Thapaha.  She  was  9 
years  old  in  1919,  when  an  epidemic  of  in¬ 
fluenza  struck  the  reservation.  Her  grand¬ 

mother,  her  parents,  and  older  brother  and  a 
baby  sister  were  dead  within  a  short  time. 
Laura  saw  to  the  safety  of  her  two  younger 
brothers.  She  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School,  where  she  contracted 
tuberculosis  and  returned  to  the  reservation 
as  a  convalescent.  The  story  of  Laura  la 
that  rare  and  unexpected  thing,  an  epitome 
of  long  cultural  experience.  It  is  told  simply 
and  well.”  N.  S.  Momaday 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Ja  8  ’67  400w 


NEWCOMB,  THEODORE  M.,  ed.  College  peer 
groups:  problems  and  prospects  for  research; 
ed.  by  Theodore  M.  Newcomb  and  Everett  K. 
Wilson.  (Nat.  opinion  res.  center.  Monographs 
in  social  res)  303p  il  $8.95  Aldine  pub. 

378.1  Students — U.S.  Human  relations 

65-29033 

The  editors  have  selected  articles  “dealing 
v/ith  various  influences  affecting  college  youth, 
methodology  in  studying  college  peer  groups, 
and  critiques  of  existing  approaches  to  the  study 
of  youth.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Leila  Sussmann 

Am  Soc  R  32;659  Ag  ’67  650w 
“The  editors  of  this  book  demonstrate  again 
their  own  competences  in  the  field  of  human 
relations,  as  well  as  their  powers  of  discern¬ 
ment  in  selecting  appropriate  articles.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  varied  writing  styles  of  the  con¬ 
tributors,  discontinuity  presents  no  problem. 
’Phis  book  is  not  only  appropriate  to  but  recom¬ 
mended  for  undergraduate  seniors  majoring  in 
the  behavioral  sciences,  and  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  In  these  disciplines.  .  .  .  There  is  no  book 
with  which  it  is  strictly  comparable.  That  is  one 
reason  it  is  so  valuable.” 

Choice  4:353  My  ’67  120w 


NEWFIELD,  JACK.  A  prophetic  minority;  In- 

trod.  by  Michael  Harrington.  212p  $4.75  New 

Am.  lib. 

329  Youth  movement.  Right  and  left  (Po¬ 
litical  science).  Students — U.S.  66-26050 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:96  Mr  ’67  200w 
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NEWFIELD,  JACK — Continued 

Economist  224:896  S  9  '67  350w 


Reviewed  by  Murray  Kempton  lonnw 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  Ja  26  67  12UUW 


NEWHALL,  NANCY,  ed.  Daybooks  of  Edward 
Weston,  v2.  Kee  Weston,  E. 


NEWMAN,  DONALD  J.  Conviction;  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  guilt  or  innocence  withoiU  trial; 
Frank  J.  Remington,  editor  (Am.  bar  founda¬ 
tion.  Adm.  of  criminal  justice  ser)  259p  $8.60 
Little 

343.0973  Justice,  Administration  of.  Crime 
and  criminals  bb-ii^io 

This  “is  the  second  contribution  to  tlie  J^er- 
ican  Rar  Foundation’s  survey  of  the  admin- 
istration  of  criminal  justice.  .  .  .  [A]  tiela  study 
of  three  states — Michigan  Wisconsin  and  Kan¬ 
sas  Lwas]  the  basis  for  a  series  of  [five-  pro¬ 
jected  volumes  covering  arrest,  conviction, 
crime  detection,  prosecution,  and  sentencing. 

Two  assumptions  underlay  the  strategy  of 
the  research.  First,  that  it  is  important  that  the 
legal  profession  be  mindful  of  the  process  by 
■svhich  goverimient  actually  applies  the  crimi¬ 
nal  sanction.  .  .  .  The  second  assumption  con¬ 
cerns  the  system  of  criminal  justice.  One  way 
to  view  the  system  is  to  regard  each  of  its 
steps  as  fairly  autonomous,  with  the  issues 
confronting  police,  prosecutors,  defense  coun¬ 
sel  judges  and  correctional  officials  as  rela¬ 
tively  isolated.  .  .  .  The  approach  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  (and  the  series  as  a  whole)  is  to  undermine 
any  notion  that  stages  of  the  process  are  so 
easily  separable.”  (Am  Soc  R) 


whether  or  not  authors  are  responsible  for  the 
captions  of  hlustrations.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
here  the  captions  were  perhaps  a  cut  below 
the  text.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:493  Ag  '67  310w 
“This  is  an  up-to-date,  long  overdue  text  of 
inestimable  value  which  guides  the  student  to 
an  understanding  of  how  we  learn  about  in¬ 
sects.  The  illustrations  are  extremely  good,  with 
detailed  diagrams  and  close-up  photographs, 
many  in  color.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  topics  included 
are  .  .  .  insects  as  disease-carriers,  insects  and 
weed  control,  collecting  and  breeding  insects, 
the  significance  of  Insects  in  a  changing  world, 
and  a  short  classification  of  Insects.  .  .  .  Grades 
six  to  ten.”  Alphoretta  Fish 

Library  J  92:1751  Ap  15  '67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Madeline  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  76:75  N  ^67  120w 


NEWMAN,  ROBERT.  The  boy  who  could  fly: 
il.  by  Paul  Sagsoorian.  12lp  lib  bdg  $3.41 
Atheneum  pubs. 

67-2716 

“Mark,  an  eighth-grader,  has  known  for  a 
long  time  that  Joey,  his  first-grade  brother,  is 
very  different  from  other  boys.  In  perceptive 
ability,  ESP,  and  other  less  understood  ways, 
Joey’s  powers  are  on  the  level  of  a  genius.  The 
two  boys  are  orphans  living  with  an  uncle,  a 
teacher  who  at  first  urges  a  special  school  for 
Joey  and  then  accepts  Mark’s  reasons  for 
keeping  him  with  ordinary  children.  The  in¬ 
cidents  build  gradually  to  a  crisis  precipitated 
by  a  local  politician  who  wishes  to  use  Joey  to 
embarrass  the  boys’  uncle  and,  thereby,  dis¬ 
credit  his  plans  for  a  new  school  .  .  .  Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“An  extremely  perceptive  study  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  process  that  eventuates  in  a  plea .  of 
guilty  .  .  .  The  conclusions  of  this  fascinating 
and  disturbing  book  suggest  the  need  for  great¬ 
er  attention  by  the  trial  judge  to  the  bargaining 
process,  and  more  effective  institutionalized 
provision  of  adequate  defense  counsel  and  a 
record  of  the  negotiations.”  William  Beaney 
Am  Pol  SCI  R  61:770  S  ’67  500w 


“Based  upon  the  most  comprehensive  ob¬ 
servation  of  criminal  procedure  In  action 
ever  undertaken.  .  .  this  book  must  cer¬ 

tainly  be  regarded  as  a  major  contribution 
to  the  literature  in  criminology.  ...  It  belongs 
on  the  shelf  of  every  serious  student  of  the 
criminal  process,  including  criminologists, 
lawyers,  judges  and  correctional  workers.  In 
view  of  the  considerable  merits  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  series,  its  re¬ 
search  strategjr  deserves  evaluation.  .  .  .  By  ini¬ 
tially  structuring  the  inquiry  and  analysis  di¬ 
rectly  in  terms  of  assessment,  there  is  also  a 
tendency  to  accept  the  language  and  needs  of 
the  system  as  understood  by  those  in  it.  .  .  . 
’I’he  size  of  the  project  seems  to  have  under¬ 
mined  some  of  the  possibilities  of  analysis. 
.  .  .  Data  collecticn  and  writing  were  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  done  by  the  same  people.  .  .  .  ’Thus, 
the  book  has  a  taxonomic  rather  than  an  analy¬ 
tic  cast,  with  relatively  little  in  the  way  of 
model  or  metaphor,  argument  or  thesis.”  J.  H. 
ykolnick 

Am  Soc  R  32:493  Je  '67  lOOOw 


NEWMAN,  JON  O.,  Jt.  auth.  Politics:  the 
American  way.  See  Ribicoff,  A. 


NEWMAN,  L.  H.  Man  and  insects:  insect  allies 
and  enemies:  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of  na¬ 
tural  history.  252p  il  col  il  maps  $5.95  Natural 
hist,  press 

595.7  Insects.  Insects,  Injurious  and  bene¬ 
ficial  65-17947 

This  book  “discusses  man’s  relationship  to 
Insects  in  history,  insects  that  help  and  that 
harm,  control  programs  and  current  research.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  ’67 
90w 

"An  excellent  and  most  attractive  book  . 
copiously  illustrated  .  .  .  and  intended  for  the 
high-school  student,  it  goes  into  all  aspects  of 
Insect  life,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  insects  on  man’s  health  and  economy 
employing  up-to-date  information.  There  is  a 
section  on  microclimates,  for  instance,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  juvenile  hormone.  In  connection 
with  this  book,  I  could  not  help  but  wonder 


Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children’s  Is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  ITTw 

“A  most  unusual,  convincing,  suspenseful 
story  by  an  author  whose  good  writing  and 
imaginative  powers  were  shown  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  history  of  Japan,  The  Japanese:  People  of 
the  Three  Treasures  [BRD  19641.”  R.  H  V. 
Horn  Bk  43:208  Ap  ’67  240w 
“This  story  is  not  for  everyone,  but  it  enter¬ 
tains  an  intriguing  philosophy  about  children 
who  are  different.”  Anne  Izard 

Library  J  92:1739  Ap  15  ’67  120w 
.“It  may  seem  strange  to  meet  a  future  Mes¬ 
siah  in  the  first  grade,  yet  gradually  one 
realizes  that  is  who  Joey  may  be.  .  .  .  Robert 
Newman  has  asked — what  if  such  a  person 
should  appear  today?  .  .  .  The  author  uses  his 
Biblical  theme  subtly.  Young  readers  may  be 
surprised  when  the  story  does  not  follow  the 
expected  lines  of  fantasy.  Thoughtful  ones  will 
realize  that  the  questions  raised  are  even  more 
haunting  than  the  story  itself.”  Jean  Fritz 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p39  My  7  ’67 


NEWMAN,  ROBERT.  Corbie.  314p  $5.95  Har- 
court 

66-12373 

In  flight  from  his  past  and  In  search  of  mean- 
h'S'v  .An(^  Snyder  chooses  a  new  name — John 
Corbie.  During  his  search  in  a  town  In  the 
American  southwest,  he  explores  “the  world  of 
the  reversed,  the  antithetical.  .  .  .  There  are 
two  chara,cters  who  interest  Corbie:  Nora  his 
mistress,  the  kind  of  woman  he  wished  he  had 
married:  and  Brock,  a  scientist  with  a  seem¬ 
ingly  overpowering  awareness  of  anti-matter — 
a  man  who  has  his  own  world  of  the  reversed. 

,Eroek  ,  is  Corbie’s  hero. 
Brock  s  death  shakes  (Jorbie  into  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  life.”  (Best  Sell) 


be  called  a  novel;  a  more 
word  would  be  ‘device’  or  ‘vehicle.’ 

of  ft-  ft  writes 
to  do  IS  expect  the  unexpected, 
S  f  Between  expectations,  he  can  ab- 
Robert  Newman  s  philosophy  of  myth.  .  . 
1  find  It  unfortunate  that  Author  Newman 
1^*^^  myth  and  medium  than 
m  ^  Corbie  Is  unreal,  a  shadow,  even 

m®t-paced,  cybernetic  world.  This  is 
because  Robert  Newman 
uses  the  langua,ge  well.  His  prose  is  strong  his 
'Ifalpgue  unbelievable.  If  he  holds  that  our 

S°that®nwth^b«'  fictional  reflection 

foumf*  in  f b^ase  frequently 

RoMnski”  book:  ml  ex  nihilo.”  Bernard 

Best  Sell  26:13  Ap  1  ’66  220w 
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‘[The  protagonist]  finds  himself  arrested  In 
a  world  of  negative  matter,  psychic  hallucina¬ 
tions  and  other  space-age  novelties.  He  also 
discovers  that  he  is  a  protagonist  in  the  ancient 
Osiris  legend.  .  .  .  There  is  little  substance  in 
the  dark  vision  behind  the  looking  glass — but 
that  is  how  Mr.  Newman  has  evidently  intended 
It:  cerebral,  phantasmagoric,  eerily  entertain¬ 
ing.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  My  8  ’66  150w 
“This  may  be  the  only  novel  ever  written  by 
a  human  being  (as  opposed  to  an  electronic 
computer)  that  contains  [such  confusing]  dia¬ 
logue.  .  .  .  [It]  sounds  like  gibberish  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  gibberish.  But  the  real  pity  is  that 
Brock,  a  half-cracked  physicist  and  the  only 
remotely  appealing  character  in  the  book,  falls 
down  a  deep  hole  soon  after  this  description 
of  his  work,  and  dies,  leaving  us  alone  with  the 
remaining  figments  of  Mr.  Newman’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  very  enter¬ 
taining  company.” 

New  Yorker  42:192  Ap  23  ’66  240w 
TLS  p235  Mr  23  '67  140 w 


NEWMAN,  SHIRLEE  P.  The  story  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  95p  il  $3.25  Westminster  press 
B  or  92  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines — Juvenile 
literature  67-10662 

A  biography  of  the  President.  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  relentlessly  controlled-vocabulary 
biography.  .  .  .  The  abandoned  use  of  exclama¬ 
tion  points  fails  to  enliven  the  text.  Discus¬ 
sions  of  LBJ’s  rise  in  politics  and  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Kennedy  administration  are  fatuous. 
A  heavy  emphasis  on  his  family’s  poverty  dur¬ 
ing  his  early  years  and  on  the  welfare  programs 
he  has  backed  throughout  his  career  suggests 
a  hope  that  the  booli  will  find  favor  among 
readers  classified  as  ‘disadvantaged.’  As  an 
extreme  example,  they  are  informed  that  LBJ 
turned  off  those  extra  lights  in  the  White  House 
because  he  had  learned  thrift  as  a  poor  boy. 
On  the  whole,  an  inducement  to  a  juvenile 
credibility  gap.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:1318  Mr  15  ’67  IlOw 
“It  is  .  .  .  conceivable  that  the  humdrum 
portrait  of  Mr.  Johnson  created  for  the  young 
m  [this  book]  ...  is  the  picture  the  White 
House  wants  displayed  .  .  The  utter  absence 

of  any  anecdote  suggesting  that  the  President 
has  the  tiniest  humanizing  flaw — after  all,  even 
George  Washington  cut  down  a  cherry  tree — 
leaves  [this  account]  with  the  aftertaste  of  the 
institutional  ad.”  Russell  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p4  My  7  ’67  170w 


NEWMAN,  WILLIAM  S.  The  sonata  in  the 
baroque  era.  rev  ed  463p  $8.76  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 

781  Sonata.  Music — History  and  criticism. 

Composers  66-19475 

To  provide  a  revised  edition  of  this  work  the 
author  has  chosen  “to  correct  some  details, 
clarify  some  others,  and,  mainly,  call  attention 
to  nearly  three  hundred  new  studies,  editions, 
private  communications,  and  other  pertinent 
bits  of  information  that  have  been  published 
or  otherwise  made  known  to  me  since  the  first 
printing  in  early  1959.  The  new  Information  is 
Inserted  here  primarily  In  additional  notes, 
which  are  keyed  into  the  margins  of  the  pages 
and  appear  In  an  Addenda.”  (Pref)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1960. 


“Though  containing  a  goldmine  of  detailed 
information  on  Baroque  instrumental  music 
and  composers,  this  edition  was  obviously  hast¬ 
ily  Issued.  The  revisions  are  .  .  .  mostly  of  an 
updating  bibliographic  nature:  a  few  modest 
corrections.  .  .  .  'The  originally  extensive  bib¬ 
liography  section  has  few  additions  and  cor¬ 
rections:  many  mistakes  remain.  Except  for  a 
few  additional  entries,  the  index  remains  un¬ 
improved.  Although  somewhat  disappointing, 
this  edition  is  still  needed  in  research  libraries. 
For  any  library  lacking  the  original  edition, 
this  edition  is  a  necessity.” 

Choice  3:981  N  '66  130w 
“The  researcher  desirous  of  investigating  in 
depth  a  special  aspect  of  sonata  history  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  grateful  for 
Newman’s  exhaustive  references  to  contempo¬ 
rary  manuscripts  and  prints,  facsimiles,  re¬ 
prints,  bibliographies,  periodical  articles,  doc¬ 
toral  dissertations,  and  encyclopedia  entries.  It 
is  in  this  era  in  particular  that  the  revised  ed¬ 
ition  makes  a  significant  contribution.  A  sur¬ 


prising  amount  (some  three  hundred  individual 
items)  of  information  pertinent  to  the  Baroque 
sonata  has  been  published  or  otherwise  made 
available  since  1959  [and]  references  to  these 
.  .  .  are  inserted  in  the  new  edition.”  Putnam 
Aldrich 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:725  Je  ’67 
1150w 


NEWQUIST,  ROY.  Conversations.  606p  $6.95 
Rand  McNally 

808.88  Authors,  American.  Authors,  Eng¬ 
lish  67-14953 

“Forty-four  writers,  editors,  and  publishers 
talk  about  their  work  and  their  lives  in  this 
.  .  .  collection  of  interviews.”  (fclat  R)  Keveral 
Interviews  have  been  previously  published  in 
vaiious  periodicals. 


“A  casual  glance  at  the  contributors  in¬ 
dicates  the  low  quality  control  exercised  by  the 
interviewer.  Rona  Jaffe,  Helen  Gurley  Brown, 
and  Jacqueline  ISusann  are  given  equal  billing 
with  Arnold  'i'oynbee,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and 
Christopher  Isherwood.  Nor  is  there  any  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  length  of  the  entries.  .  .  .  There 
seems  to  be  no  pattern  for  these  interviews, 
and  most  of  tliem  are  loaded  with  trivia. 
Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  contribution  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  single  entry,  but  it’s  hardly 
enough  to  save  the  rest.  .  .  .  The  absence  of 
an  index  makes  this  nearly  useless  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  tool.”  T.  L.  Vince 

Library  J  92:2412  Je  15  ’67  170w 
“[Newq.ulst]  seems  to  have  less  talent  for 
conversation  than  for  luring  people  into  mono¬ 
logues.  .  .  .  But  [these  interviews]  give  the 
reader  the  all-important  impression  that  he  is — 
for  better  or  worse — hearing  a  real  person 
talking  about  himself.  .  .  .  The  rea,der,  fas¬ 
cinated  by  certain  stretches,  will  suddenly  find 
himself  skipping  pages.  ...  It  is  a  browser’s 
book,  one  for  the  bedside  table — useful  when 
one  wants  to  dip  into  something  but  has  no 
intention  of  staying  awake  to  the  end.”  P.  K. 
Cuneo 

Sat  R  60:28  Ag  12  ’67  380w 


NEWSOME,  DAVID.  The  Wilberforces  and 
Henry  Manning;  the  parting  of  friends  [Eng 
title:  The  parting  of  friends] .  486p  il  $12  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

274.2  Wilberforce  family.  Manning,  Henry 
Edward,  Cardinal.  Great  Britain — Church 
history — 19th  century.  Evangelicalism.  Ox¬ 
ford  movement  67-2 

Samuel,  Robert,  Henry  and  William  Wilber¬ 
force  (sons  of  William  Wilberforce,  the  Eman¬ 
cipator)  are  the  central  figures  of  this  narra¬ 
tive.  The  author  traces  their  story  during  the 
decade  following  Newman’s  secession  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  William,  Robert,  and 
Henry  Wilberforce  and  their  brother-in-law 
Henry  Manning  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  while  Samuel  Wilberforce  became 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  author  is  assistant  lec¬ 
turer  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:543  J1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Maisie  Ward 

Commonweal  85:536  F  10  ’67  1050w 
“This  beautifully  written  book  penetrates  into 
the  heart  of  early  Victorian  upper-class  society. 
.  .  .  The  evangelical  slave-emancipator  had  four 
sons.  .  .  .  The  second,  Robert,  the  deepest 
thinker  in  the  family,  became  first  an  arch¬ 
deacon  and  then  (1854)  a  Roman  Catholic.  His 
unpublished  papers  contribute  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  original  parts  of  this  book.  The  third, 
Samuel,  became  one  of  the  greatest  Anglican 
prelates  of  the  Victorian  age;  and  the  conflict 
m  his  soul  between  power  and  devotion  is  a 
fascinating  and  not  unedifyIng  subject.  .  .  . 
Into  these  pages  come  other  eminent  Victorians 
of  the  circle — Gladstone,  the  Sumner  brothers, 
Keble,  Newman.  In  church  history  the  book  il¬ 
lustrates,  in  personal  agonies,  how  evangelical¬ 
ism  and  high  churchmanship  developed  in  har¬ 
mony  or  conflict  during  these  early  years  of  the 
reign.” 

Economist  221:706  N  12  ’66  360w 
“As  a  study  of  the  varying  effect  of  Trac- 
tarianism  on  the  developing  thought  of  a  group 
of  men  very  different  from  each  other  in  char¬ 
acter  and  temperament,  but  bound  Intimately 
together  both  intellectually  and  emotionally, 
this  book  is  outstanding,  and  it  deepens  con¬ 
siderably  our  comprehension  of  that  mysterious 
centrifugal  force  which  seemed  always  to  be 
tearing  the  Oxford  Movement  apart.  It  is  also 
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NEWSOME,  DAVID — Continued 
a  poignant  story  of  personal  relationships,  the 
climax  being  of  course  implied  in  the  title.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  moving  story  and  Mr.  Newsorne  tells  it 
with  sympathy^  though  perhaps  he  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  difficulties  of  the,  English  Catholic 
community  in  assimilating  these  mtell^tuals 
whose  education  and  traditions  were  so  different 
from  their  own.”  ,,, 

TLS  pl201  D  29  '66  1400w 
“What  we  have  ...  is  a  four-fold  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  is  almost  as  moving  as  the  original  doc¬ 
ument.  .  .  .  [The  author]  rightly  remarks  that 
the  principal  defect  in  the  historiography  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  is  its  exclusive  concen¬ 
tration  upon  the  four  principal  leaders.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  remedy  this  defect  by  extendmg  his 
view  to  the  secondary  group  of  the  Wilberforces 
and  Manning,  and  he  so  far  succeeds  that  they 
emerge  for  the  most  part  as  enlarged  amd  irn- 
pressive  figures.  .  .  .  Most  impressive  of  all,  is 
[Mr.  Newsome’s]  perfect  fairness  to  all  schools 
and  parties  in  this  highly  charged  conflict.  .  .  . 
The  only  claim  that  one  is  somewhat  inclined 
to  disallow  is  that  of  having  ‘explained’  why 
so  many  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  were  brought  up  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  tradition.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  solid  and 
fascinating  contribution  which  will  appeal  both 
to  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader.”  A.  D. 
Culler 

Yale  R  56:458  Mr  ’67  1050w 


NEWTH,  J.  A.,  ]t.  auth.  The  Soviet  Middle 
East.  See  Nove,  A. 


NEWTON,  ERIC,  2000  years  of  Christian  art 
[by]  Eric  Nemon  and  William  Nell.  318p  il 


col  pi  $9.95  Harper 
704.94  Christian  art 


and 


symbolism 

66-10230 


“The  story  of  Christianity  and  tlie  mosaics, 
painting,  sculpture  and  buildings  it  has  in¬ 
spired.  .  .  .  The  217  illustrations,  17  in  color, 
are  representative  of  .  .  .  periods  from  the 
second-century  catacombs  to  Coventry’s  20th- 
century  cathedral,  from  the  earliest  primitive 
mosaics  to  Matisse’s  contemporary  decorations 
for  a  convent  chapel.  .  .  Each  chapter  con¬ 

sists  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Newton  (late  art 
critic  of  the  Guardian)  stressing  the  specifi¬ 
cally  artistic  elements,  and  another  essay  by 
Mr.  NeU  (a  Nottingham  University  theologian) 
dealing  with  the  historical  and  theological 
background.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


Best  sell  26:291  N  1  '66  140w 
“Neil’s  material,  [mainly  historical,]  is  more 
illuminating;  Newton’s  [artistic  and  critical  an¬ 
alysis]  is  more  familiar  and  essentially  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  materials  found  in  general  introductory 
texts,  with  a  strong  emphasis  upon  comparisons 
and  simple  appreciation.  .  .  .  This  book  does 
not  approach  the  relationship  between  the  ‘re¬ 
ligious’  and  the  ‘aesthetic’  (as  in  [John  W.] 
Dixon’s  Nature  and  Grace  in  Art  [BRD  1965]) 
but  neither  is  it  simply  another  survey  of  West¬ 
ern  art.  The  combination  of  views  by  the  two 
authors  recommends  this  book  for  college  li- 
brsirriGs 

Choice  4:34  Mr  ’67  160w 

“Far  from  being  a  comprehensive  study,  the 
book  is  limited  to  primitive  Christian,  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  western  European  church  art.  .  .  . 
Some  Americans  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
mere  nod  toward  the  U.S.  .  .  .  On  the  positive 
side,  it  is  good  to  note  the  inclusion  of  the 
mosaics  of  Cefalh.  in  Sicily,  and  the  works  of 
the  Spanish  artist  Zurbardn.  .  .  .  Newton,  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  with  his  material,  is  at  his  best 
in  elaborating  on  the  competition  between  form 
and  content.  .  .  .  [Neil]  replies  to  critics  of 
the  church  regarding  not  only  aesthetic  but 
also  social,  moral  and  theological  concerns. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  he  manifests  eagerness  to  augment  the 
new  spirit  of  ecumenicity.  .  .  .  All  in  all  the 
work  is  attractive,  informative  and  easily 
read.”  E.  W.  Saunders 

Christian  Century  84:1577  D  21  ‘66  500w 
“This  [book]  makes  for  fascinating  reading, 
with  many  insights  into  the  history  of  art.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  largely  devoted  to  the  European 
scene:  there  is  practically  nothing  on  any  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  New  World.  A  pleasant 
book  to  handle  with  good  illustrations.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  .Tulia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:6070  D  15  ‘66  220w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  D  4  ‘66  120w 


NEY,  JOHN.  Palm  Beach:  the  place,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  its  pleasures  and  palaces.  303p  il  $7.96 
Little 

917.69  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Leisure  class. 
U.S. — Social  life  and  customs  66-22681 
An  account  of  the  Florida  resort  and  Its 
residents. 


“To  Mr.  Ney  Palm  Beach  is  a  place  of 
beauty,  its  ‘creamy  attractiveness’  most  ap¬ 
pealing.  But  its  people  are  insensitive  to 
everything  except  money,  the  ‘common  bond,’ 
which  makes  a  sinister  base  for  a  distorted 
democracy:  .  .  .  By  means  of  scathing  por¬ 
traits  and  astute  anecdotes  of  leading  residents 
and  monied  tourists  he  depicts  an  unsavory- 
milieu.  .  .  .  Strangely,  he  finds  Palm  Beach 
‘a  wonderful  place  to  live.’  For  his  children 
‘it  has  been  a  great  success.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Ney 
comments:  ‘Everything'  about  Palm  Beach  is 
a  contradiction.’  It  is  Indeed.  For  local  con- 
smnption  and  larger  public  libraries.”  R.  W. 
Henderson 

Library  J  91:5637  N  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Cleveland  Amory 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  N  20  ’66  2000w 
“A  thoughtful,  entertaining  book.  [The 
author]  believes  that  nobody  since  Henry 
James,  in  ‘The  American  Scene,’  has  adequately 
described,  appraised,  or  come  close  to  convey¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  Palm  Beach — a  place  of 
nearly  incredible  tidy  beauty  which  is  the 
summit  for  some  well-off  Americans  and  the 
end  of  the  line  for  others.  ...  In  a  style  that 
is  subtle  and  chatty,  Mr.  Ney  tells  the  reader 
how  and  why  Palm  Beach  reflects  many  of 
the  failures  and  a  few  of  the  successes  of 
American  civilization.” 

New  Yorker  42:67  D  24  '66  IlOw 


NGHIEM  DANG.  Viet-Nam;  politics  and  public 
administration,  437p  $10  East  West  center 
press 

354.597  'Vietnam — Politics  and  government 

65-27935 

The  author,  “an  administrator  in  North  Viet- 
Nam  in  the  1940’s  [who]  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Administration  in 
Saigon  since  1955,  .  .  .  [describes]  an  admin¬ 
istrative  system  based  on  a  complex  dual  tradi¬ 
tion — the  ancient  Chinese  tradition  which  as¬ 
sumed  a  natural  order  and  the  later  French 
tradition  based  on  a  rule  of  law.  .  .  .  Among  the 
topics  of  [the]  survey  are  a  .  .  .  structural 
description  of  the  various  governmental  levels, 
from  central  to  local:  the  cadre  system  of  civil 
service:  the  .  .  .  evolution  of  a  modern  budget¬ 
ary  system:  and  a  decision-making  process 
characterized  Iw  formalism  and  frequent  use  of 
commissions.  Most  of  the  data  are  derived  from 
the  practices  of  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime,  al¬ 
though  trends  under  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  after  1963  are  noted.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  first  comprehensive  treatment  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  South  Viet-Nam’s  administrative  system 
[for]  regional  specialists  and  students  of  com¬ 
parative  administration.  .  .  .  Well  documented 
m  a  thorough,  scholarly  way:  useful  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  In  sum,  a  major  scholarly  contribution, 
but  for  the  specialist.” 

Choice  4:347  My  ‘67  190w 
“Unfortunately,  this  basic  book — one  of  the  few 
of  its  kind  on  Vietnam  available  to  the  general 
public — is  upon  publication  already  sadly  dated. 
It  was  written  in  1964.  .  .  .  The  events  of  the  last 
two  years — for  example,  the  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  semi-autonomous  nature  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  press  agency,  the  growth  of  universities 
from  two  to  five,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  psychological  warfare  complex — are 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  today’s 
Vietnamese,  administrative  practice.  So  what  we 
have  here  is  really  a  reference  work.  .  .  .  As 
such,  this  book  is  useful  for  large  collections  on 
Asian  and  Vietnamese  affairs.”  R.  F.  Delaney 
Library  J  91:6092  D  16  '66  210w 
“Clearly  it  is  Dr.  Nghlem  Dang’s  intention  to 
go  beyond  the  formal  structure  of  administra¬ 
tion.  He  IS  well-informed  about  the  latest  pro¬ 
fessional  literature  on  public  administration  and 
he  applies  this  critically  and  intelligently  to  ad- 
ministration  in  Viet-Nam.  He  is  particularly  in- 
terestin;?  when  assessing  the  extent  to  which 
administration  under  the  First  Republic 

(Diem  s)  was  conducted  on  Confucian  principles, 
••  *•  i  when  putting-  forward  the  concept  of 
administrative  dualism,*  defined  as  the 

existence  in  a  given  territory  of  two  different 
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systems  of  administration  having  different  ad¬ 
ministrative  philosophies.  .  .  .  [However]  the 
scope  is  limited  to  South  Viet-Nam.”  R.  S. 
Milne 

Pacific  Affairs  39:452  fall-winter  ’66- 
'67  210 w 


NiC  LEO  DMAS,  SORCHE.  Claymore  and 
kilt;  tales  of  Scottish  kings  and  castles:  il. 
by  Leo  and  Diane  Dillon.  l57p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.59  Holt 

941  Scotland — Kings  and  rulers — Juvenile 
literature.  Scotland — ^History — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-10525 

The  author  of  the  1966  Caldecott  Medal  win¬ 
ner,  Always  Room  for  One  More  (BRD  1965), 
re-tells  “11  stories  based  upon  legend  and 
fact,  from  the  adventures  of  the  sons  of 
Cathmor  in  the  third  century  to  the  .  .  .  tale 
of  James  VI  and  his  beloved  dog.  .  .  .  An 
Introduction  by  the  author  gives  the  historical 
background  for  [these  tales].  .  .  .  Grades  six 
to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


.  .  .  [The  book’s  second]  half  is  a  register  of 
Pentecqstal-type  groups.  I  would  not  pretend 
that  this  latter  half  makes  engrossing  reading; 
It  IS  for  reference.  But  leaders  can  certainly 
make  use  of  the  material.  .  .  .  Before  Pente- 
costalists  settle  down  in  an  affluent  society 
and  turn  out  to  be  as  dull  and  predictable  as 
the  rest  of  us,  read  Nichol's  book  to  capture 
through  the  eyes  of  a  feet-on-the-ground 
chronicler  something  of  their  early  fire.” 
M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:112  Ja  25  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Sliildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  '67  140w 


NICHOLDS,  ELIZABETH.  In-service  casework 
training.  308p  $6  Columbia  univ.  press 
361.3  Social  case  work  65-20776 

The  author,  “an  experienced  social  worker, 
wrote  this  book  as  an  aid  in  training  new  and 
inexperienced  personnel  [with  examples  of 
actual  cases]  drawn  from  her  personal  files.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Illustrated  with  full-page  drawings  by  Leo 
and  Diane  Dillon  which  are,  oddly,  more  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Burne- 
Jones  than  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Low¬ 
lands.” 

Best  Sell  27:223  S  1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  B.  King 

Book  World  p36  S  10  ’67  170w 
Horn  Bk  43:590  O  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  Sarah  Dickinson 

Library  J  92:2660  J1  ’67  70w 
“Set  between  211  A.D.  and  1611  A.D.,  [the 
tales]  cover  a  vast  spectrum  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory.  The  cast  is  huge,  the  heroic  deeds  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  royal  lineage  often  confusing. 
These  obstacles  could  be  surmounted  were  the 
individual  stories  more  compelling;  but  there 
is  a  peculiar  sameness  and  lack  of  twist,  or 
climax,  which  renders  some  of  them  unmemor- 
able.  The  reader  is  most  Interested  when  he 
finds  characters  with  whom  he  can  sym¬ 
pathize;  the  queen  who  kills  her  consort’s 
favorite  dog  by  accident;  the  king  who  dis¬ 
guises  himself  as  a  beggar  to  mingle  with  his 
subjects.  .  .  .  The  combination  of  legend  and 
history  is  well  served  here:  one  only  wishes 
that  the  author’s  prodigious  talent  had  been 
concentrated  more  deeply  upon  the  human 
aspects  of  her  stories.”  Barbara  Wersba 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ag  13  ’67  170w 


“There  is  less  folklore  here  than  in  previous 
collections  and  more  tales  with  a  historical 
basis,  which  is  explained  in  a  long  prefatory 
section  that  vies  with  the  fiction  in  interest. 
For  example,  as  background  for  ‘The  Tale  of 
the  Royal  Exiles’  Miss  Leodhas  details  the 
facts  from  which  Shakespeare  developed  Mac¬ 
beth.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:5  My  13  ’67  lOOw 


NICHOL,  JOHN  THOMAS.  Pentecostallsm. 
264p  $5.95  Harper 

289.9  Pentecostal  churches.  Church  work. 

Evangelistic  work  66-20782 

The  author’s  purpose  is  “(1)  to  present  those 
unique  characteristics  of  Pentecostallsm  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  Protes¬ 
tant  (Christianity:  (2)  to  trace  it  historically 
from  its  late  19th-  or  early  20th-century  origin 
to  the  present;  ...  (3)  to  cite  reasons  for  [its] 
expansion:  ...  (4)  to  classify  the  many  splinter 
groups  of  modern  Penetcostalism;  and  (5)  to 
note  the  most  significant  trends  in  Pente- 
costalism  since  World  War  II.  Dr.  Nichol 
teaches  history  in  a  Boston  college.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  Pentecostal  minister.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“The  book  is  well  executed:  excellent  docu¬ 
mentation  which  adds  not  only  to  the  book, 
but  makes  the  historians  aware  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  Pentecostal  bibliography;  .  .  .  wise 
and  wide  scope  of  coverage;  adequate,  albeit 
general,  treatment  of  the  relationship  between 
Pentecostal  ism  and  Fundamentalism  and  the 
Holiness  Movement.  As  a  scholarly  work,  the 
book  suffers  a  bit  from  some  stiffness  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  some  questionable  secondary 
sources  .  .  .  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
such  are  about  all  we  have  presently.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  religion  collections.” 

Choice  4:643  J1  ’67  200w 

“Prof.  Nichol  has  done  us  all  a  service  by 
digging  up  records,  setting  them  in  order  and 
presenting  to  us  the  most  useful  work  to  date 
on  this  bewldering  20th  century  movement. 


Written  by  an  experienced  supervisor  and 
teacher  of  casework  and  intended  for  untried 
and  inexperienced  caseworkers,  this  book  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  practitioner.  .  .  .  Even 
untrained  workers  will  find  the  tone  of  the 
book  patronizing  and  maternalistic.” 

Choice  3:968  D  ’66  180w 

“This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  person  who 
goes  into  social  work  without  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  and  for  the  professional.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  large  public  libraries  and  universi¬ 
ties.”  D.  E.  Robison 

Library  J  91:122  Ja  1  ’66  140w 


NICHOLL,  LOUISE  TOWNSEND.  The  blood 
that  is  language.  128p  $5  Day 

811  67-12081 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have 
previously  appeared  in  such  publications  as 
The  American  Scholar,  The  Sign  and  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


“In  this  her  eighth  volume  since  the  early 
40’s,  Miss  Nicholl  sounds  and  resounds  her  per¬ 
sistent,  interlocking  themes  of  time  and  na¬ 
ture.  At  best,  as  in  ‘The  Deer,  Discovered,’  her 
nature  poems  point.  ...  At  best,  as  in  Decem¬ 
ber  Lake,’  her  time  imagery  perplexes.  .  .  .  Yet 
a  conventionality  of  both  prosody  and  thought 
may  leave  a  sense  of  the  unsatisfied.  If  as 
well  poetic  assertion  tends  to  obtrude,  her  com¬ 
petence  for  capturing  and  weaving  sounds  must 
be  acknowledged  .  .  .  As  reverent  renderings 
of  nature  and  its  seasons  (with  touches  of 
sacred  season),  distilled  through  a  keen  and 
sensitive  mind,  Miss  Nicholl’ s  verses  belong 
in  comprehensive  poetry  collections.”  H.  B. 
Burke 

Library  J  91:6092  D  15  ’66  180w 
“[Nicholl’s  work  here]  is  appropriately  ac¬ 
complished,  and  even  admirable  in  short  poems 
and  stanzas.  Her  work  is  articulate  but  hardly 
ever  vivid,  and  never  disturbing  or  exciting. 
For  my  taste.  Miss  Nicholl  is  too  often  ab¬ 
stractly  (and  sometimes  tritely)  philosophical. 
A  sameness  pervades  the  volume,  a  final  flat¬ 
ness  and  predictability  of  rhythm  and  sensi¬ 
bility.  She  is  good  enough  so  that  one  doesn’t 
shout  ‘So  what?’  but  nods  ‘Oh  yes.’  Perhaps 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
language.”  Charles  Philbrick 

Sat  R  50:32  Je  3  ’67  80w 


NICHOLS,  JAMES  HASTINGS,  ed.  The  Mer- 
cersburg  theology.  3S4p  $7.50  Oxford 
230  Theology.  Nevin,  John  Williamson. 
Schaff,  Philip  66-24435 

A  collection  of  representative  texts  from  the 
writings  of  John  W.  Nevins  and  Philip  Schaff 
who  taught  together  at  the  seminary  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  at  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  period  1844-1853.  They 
presented  a  high  church  sacramenta,!  concep¬ 
tion  which  was  parallel  to  that  of  the  high 
church  Lutherans  of  Germany  and  the  Trac- 
tarians  in  the  Church  of  England.  Bibliography 
Index. 


“The  story  of  the  Mercersburg  theology  is  in 
many  respects  a  historian’s  delight.  .  .  .  The 
Mercersburg  men,  struggling  determinedly 
against  the  prevailing  stream  of  what  they 
called  ‘Puritan-Methodistic’  Protestantism  and 
pointing  to  the  new  shores  which  theology 
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NICHOLS,  J.  H. — Continued 
would  reach  In  our  century,  were  the  ‘new  theo¬ 
logians’  of  their  time.  .  .  .  The  wonder  is  that 
it  was  not  until  .  .  .  Nichols'  Romanticism  in 
American  Theology  [BRD  19621  was  published, 
that  this  exciting  and  highly  instructive  story 
was  told  by  a  historian  equal  to  the  task.  This 
second  volume  .  .  .  should  be  heartily  welcomed 
as  another  distinguished  addition  to  Oxford’s 
Library  of  Protestant  Thought.  .  ,  .  Nichols 
persists  in  his  unwillingness  to  delimit  clearly 
and  fully  the  meaning  of  ‘romantici.sm’  and 
‘idealism,’  both  of  which  loom  large  In  the  Mer- 
cersburg  story.  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
sources  of  only  a  few  of  the  texts  in  this  volume 
have  been  precisely  identified.”  Klaus  Penzel 
Christian  Century  84:312  Mr  8  ’G7  850w 
TLS  p403  My  11  ’67  800w 


NICHOLS,  JEANNETTE.  Mostly  people.  87p 
$4  Rutgers  univ.  press 

811  66-25172 

This  book  “is  about  modest  lives  [and]  one 
life  in  particular,  the  author’s,  through  which 
the  others  are  viewed.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"A  mature  first  book.  The  voice  is  witty, 
feminine,  and  colloquial.  .  .  .  Although  the  poet 
shows  influences  of  Dickinson  and  Moore,  there 
are  no  surprises  of  immediacy  as  when  Dickin¬ 
son  uses  a  slight  image  to  reveal  some  facet  of 
universality,  nor  does  Nichols’  delicacy  expose 
any  profound  observations  as  does  Moore’s.  This 
limited  concern  casts  all  the  poems  in  variations 
of  one  form.  An  enjoyable  poetry  emerges,  but 
the  reader  receives  no  special  insights  or  imder- 
standing.” 

Choice  4:42  Mr  ’67  130w 

“Jeannette  Nichols  demonstrates  certainty  of 
what  it  means  to  write  finished  poems,  poems 
that  are  balanced,  individual,  honest,  acces¬ 
sible.  This  book  shows  a  woman’s  hand  In 
the  best  sense,  with  no  hint  of  weakness,  im¬ 
pressionism.  and  the  like.  The  title  of  the 
collection  is  appropriate,  and  the  author  cares 
for  her  subjects.”  Julia  Morrison 

Library  J  91:6092  D  16  ’66  lOOw 
“What  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  poet,  alert, 
sensuous,  intuitively  alive.  .  .  .  Miss  Nichols’s 
is  the  contemporary  method  of  poetic  valida¬ 
tion,  through  the  personal,  immediate  situa¬ 
tion.  Our  Ideas,  customs,  values  having  be¬ 
come  circumstantial,  what  other  method  is 
left  us  with  which  to  make  ourselves  felt?” 
David  Ignatow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  8  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:39  F  11  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:599  Je  ’67  450w 


NICHOLS,  NELL  B.  Let’s  start  to  cook:  never- 
fail  recipes  for  beginners,  by  Nell  B.  Nichols, 
field  food  ed.  Farm  Journal:  11.  by  Kay  Love¬ 
lace  Smith.  254p  S4.95;  lib  bdg  $5.70  Double¬ 
day 

641.5  Cookery — Juvenile  literature  66-7393 
A  beginning  cookbook  which  tells  how  to 
handle  the  food  in  the  recipes  as  well  as  why 
you  do  what  the  recipes  suggest.  Index.  “Ages 
ten  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


‘  Experienced  cooks  as  well  as  beginners 
will  find  much  that’s  helpful  here.  Mrs. 
Nichol.s’s  lifelong  love  of  cooking  and  writing 
about  it  .  .  .  shines  through  it  all.  Directions 
are  so  complete  there’s  nothing  to  guess  at.  .  .  . 
[The]  attractive  drawings — many  of  them  the 
‘how-to’  kind— add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Another  ‘plu.s’ — it’s  not  too  big  and  heavy  to 
keep  on  a  kitchen  shelf.”  M.  L.  Rice 

_,Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  ’66 
180w 

“Recommended  as  an  additional  purchase  for 
all  school  library  cookery  collections.”  M.  G. 
deRuvo 

Library  J  91:6255  O  15  ’66  80w 
“[This,  cookbook]  has  no  angle,  but  its  tone 
is  a  ^.trifle  anxious.  The  style  is  sensible, 
analytic  and  logical,  but  every  now  and  then, 
the  author,  fearful  of  passing  for  square,  inter¬ 
polates  gee-whizzy  words  like  heavenly  super 
and  glamorous.  There  Is  too  much  reliance  on 
canned  fruit  and  again  of  canned  soup — some- 
Lrnes  two  different  kinds  in  the  one  recipe. 
Yet  much  of  the  actual  text  is  splendid.  Chil¬ 
dren  want  to  know  why,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  is 
very  good  on  principles  of  food  chemistry.  . 

On  procedure  and  on  equipment  she  is  excel¬ 
lent.  but  meal  planning  again  leaves  something 


to  be  desired.  A  summer  menu  begins  with 
sliced  cheese  and  ends  with  cottage  cheese; 
and  a  winter  menu  has  two  foods  out  of  four 
that  ta.ste  of  brown  or  maple  sugar.”  Nora 
Magid 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  d44  N  13  ’66  90w 


NICHOLS,  ROY  F.  The  invention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  parties.  416p  $8.96  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

329.973  Political  parties.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government  67-12797 

The  author  “outlines  the  development  of 
American  political  parties  from  their  begin¬ 
nings  in  Anglo-Saxon  political  concepts,  through 
the  Colonial  and  Constitutional  periods,  repub¬ 
licanism,  and  up  to  the  1850’s,  when  the  two- 
party  system  was  firmly  institutionalized.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“Readers  will  discover  no  new  or  unusual 
Interpretations  in  this  book,  but  they  will  find 
a  superb  synthesis  of  much  of  the  scholarship 
of  the  last  fifty  years  in  political  history  prior 
to  1850.  Moreover,  they  will  encounter  a  clear, 
precise,  and  accurate  rendering  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  tangled  segments  of  party 
history,  both  in  the  several  states  and  nation¬ 
ally.  Because  the  period  covered  in  the  book 
is  so  extensive,  the  author  does  not  list  any 
primary  materials  in  the  bibliography  except 
proceedings  of  the  national  conventions  from 
the  elections  of  1832  through  1856.  .  .  .  But  he 
does  include  a  detailed  list  of  secondary  ref¬ 
erences,  which  win  be  extremely  useful.”  R.  V. 
Remini 

J  Am  Hist  54:642  D  ’67  600w 


‘Mr.  Nichols  describes  the  events  of  politi¬ 
cal  development  in  great  detail.  However,  the 
subject  is  perhaps  too  broad  to  be  covered  in 
one  book.  Mr.  Nichols’  presentation  is  repeti¬ 
tious  and  labored,  and  his  style  is  uneven.  The 
result  is  a  book  in  which  this  reviewer  found 
It  difficult  to  maintain  an  InteresL  There  are 
other  better-written  and  more  interesting  his¬ 
tories  of  American  parties  available.”  T.  J. 
Michalak 


Library  j  92:1U21  Ap  16  ’67  IlOw 
“[The  author]  sees  our  political  system  as 
the  product  of  a  long  series  of  gropings,  blun¬ 
ders,  experiments  and  the  opportunistic,  self- 
interested  efforts  of  politicians.  .  .  .  The  amount 
of  time  and  space  covered  In  this  book  is  Itself 
impressive  land!  a  major  feat  of  conden¬ 
sation.  .  .  .  While  [Nichols’s]  writing  lacks  the 
craft  of  a  Wilfred  Binkley  in  evoking  the  wider 
cultural  setting,  or  the  pungent  vignettes  of  a 
Herbert  Agar,  in  his  direct  muscular  prose  he 
has  provided  a  rea.dable  as  well  as  a  provoca- 
ti-ve  interpretation  of  the  shaping  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  institutions.  .  .  .  Granting  all  this,  though,  I 
fear  ^that  the  author  may  push  his  point  too 
far.  It  is  one  thing  to  see  Improvisation  in  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Nichols  himself  seems  unsure  of  the 
adequacy  of  his  thesis.”  J.  M.  Burns 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  23  ’67  1250w 
“This  .  ..  .  is  straight  political  history,  ob¬ 
viously  written  from  Immense  knowledge  of  the 
pre-Civil  War  period.  There  is  verv  little  social 
or  economic  treatment  of  the  sort  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  historians  of  recent  years:  instead,  the 
maneuvermgs  of  the  cliques  and  factions  ai-e  re¬ 
counted  in  great  detail.  There  is  almost  no 
analy.sis  of  election  retums  or  roll  calls  in 
i,  This  book,  always  clearly  and 
often  delightfully  written,  is  a  fresh  account  of 
the  development  of  our  parties.”  D.  D.  McKean 
Va  Q  R  43:683  autumn  ’67  750w 


?>■  Oxford  book  of  flower¬ 
less  plants.  See  Brightman,  F.  H. 


f A  practical  style 
guide  tor  authors  and  editors.  143p  $4.95  Bfolt 

808.02  Authorship — Handbooks,  manuals. 
®tc.  67-10739 

V,  how  an  author  should  pre- 

paie  his  manuscript  for  the  editor,  and  how  the 
^°P^®rts  it  Into  a  printed  book.  There 
Preparation  of  front  and  back 
®^amples  of  how  to  handle 
listically  such  matters  as  Quotations 

Y"’rim%^a^Bk  RV^Ind'S^ 


is"accnrrtp''^1n*'^;?fi’‘^^'’  of  this  book 

bocfits  however,  like  most 

Ppoiis  or  Its  kina,  this  one  is  mostlv  sDeculfl- 
tive  and  indeterminate.  ‘Most,’  ‘if,’  ‘often,’  ‘al- 
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most  all,’  .  .  .  and  otlier  similar  words  and 
phrases  occur  with  great  frequency.  .  .  .  There 
are  excellent  short  chapters  on  the  expected 
duties  of  authors  and  editors,  and  the  reader 
will  wish  Miss  Nicholson  had  expanded  on  these 
and  left  style  matters  to  the  respective  neces- 
sai’y  grammars  and  style  books.  She  is  excellent 
on  the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  but  there  is 
no  paucity  of  good  material  on  thjs.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
commended  for  comprehensive  ■  collections.” 

Z"'  A  'Roinoa 

Library  J  92:3041  S  15  ’67  160w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  9  ’67  130w 


NiCOLE,  CHRISTOPHER.  See  York,  A. 


NiCOLSON,  HAROLD,  Diaries  and  letters,  1930- 
1939;  ed.  by  Nigel  Nicolson.  447p  il  57.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century.  Great  Britain — Intel¬ 
lectual  life  66-23571 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Lyman 

Am  Hist  R  73:142  O  ’67  400w 
Choice  3:1168  F  ’67  ISOw 
Economist  221:163  O  8  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:98  Ja  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  George  Dangerfleld 

Nation  204:437  Ap  3  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Shane  Leslie 

Nat  R  19:480  My  2  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Goronwy  Rees 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  Mr  23  ’67  1250w 

Time  89:98  Ja  6  ’67  850w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxvlii  spring  ’67  140w 


NICOLSON,  HAROLD.  Diaries  and  letters:.  v2. 
The  war  years,  1939-1945;  ed.  by  Nigel  Nicol¬ 
son.  611p  pi  58.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century.  Great  Britain— Intel¬ 
lectual  life  (66-23571) 

This  second  volume  of  reminiscences  by  the 
author  and  diplomat  covers  the  war  years  vmen 
Harold  Nicolson  served  first  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Information  in 
Winston  Churchill’s  government,  and  later  as 
a  back-bencher  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  also  describes  his  activities  as  a  governor  of 
the  B.B.C.  and  his  work  in  reconciling  l^i- 
tish  opinion  to  the  Free  French.  Index.  For 
volume  one,  covering  the  years  1930-1939,  see 
BRD  1966.  A  third  volume,  covering  1946-1964, 
Is  scheduled. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Conlin 

Best  Sell  27:161  J1  15  ’67  360w 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Hobson  .  i  n 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ag  10 
’67  550w 

Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Mooney 

Commonweal  87:44  D  29  67  1300w 
Economist  224:1200  S  30  ’67  650w 
‘Tt  is  the  inclusion  of  judgments  .  .  .  plus  all 
the  conjectures  about  things  that  either  didn  t 
happen,  or  turned  out  not  to  be  important,  that 
makes  this  book  like  reliving  those  m 

Britain.  All  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war 
are  there,  of  course:  but  what  comes  out  even 
stronger  are  the  more  personal  affairs— like 
every  vignette  of  Churchill  (and  there  are 
many,  at  all  phases  of  the  war),  the  Nicolsons 
quest  for  suicide  pills  (‘bare  bodkins’)  in  case 
of  a  successful  German  invasion  in  1940,  and 
the  actual  suicide  of  their  great  friend  Virginia 
Woolf  In  1941.  For  an  American  ear,  the.  tone 
of  the  book  may  often  seem  too  'typically 
British’:  Mr.  Nlcolson’s  lip  is  almost  alwap 
stiff,  and  frightfully  upper.  But  .  .  .  nobody 
who  lived  through  the  war,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  will  be  able  to  put  this  book 
down.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  236:94  J1  67  420w 

!RGview6d  by  K.  T.  "W^illis 

Ubrkry  J  92:1922  My  15  '67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kmiffmann 

New  Repub  156:20  Je  17  67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

^‘e^  New  Statesman  74:472  O  13  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Noel  Annan 
^  N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:3  Ag  3  ’67  2460w 


Reviewed  by  Philip  Magnus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Je  11  ’67  2160w 
“The  diary’s  portraits  are  brilliant:  as  close 
as  words  can  get  to  motion-picture  likenesses. 

.  .  .  Nicolson’ s  diary  is  also  a  story.  The  reader 
finds  himself  caught  up  by  narrative  suspense: 
Will  the  blitz  destroy  London?.  .  .  Can  En¬ 
gland  win  the  war?  And  how?  Nigel  Nicolson 
has  Included  some  of  the  misinformation  that 
came  his  father’s  way,  as  well  as  his  father’s 
and  other  men’s  bad  guesses,  and  these  add  to 
the  suspense;  ...  it  is  like  letting  the  reader 
follow  the  hero  of  a  thriller  into  danger  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  warn  him.  This  achievement 
owes  something  to  editing,  but  Nicolson’s  fluent 
prose,  which  reflects  his  eagerness,  and  his 
curiosity  about  every  day  and  every  experience, 
gives  the  story  its  pace.  And  Nicolson’s  story 
makes  one  of  history’s  peculiar  contributions  to 
wisdom:  it  readjusts  our  perspective  and  im¬ 
proves  our  sense  of  proportion.”  Naomi  Bliven 
New  Yorker  43:170  S  9  ’67  2100 
“This  diary  reveals  a  very  English  shy¬ 
ness  and  diffidence  in  [Nicoison’s]  character, 
together  with  symptoms  of  a  mildly  irritating 
skittishness  and  a  surprising  sensitivity  to  the 
opinions  of  certain  people.  .  .  .  [His]  published 
Diaries  amount  to  only  about  one- twentieth  of 
the  manuscripts,  but  they  are  admirably  edited 
by  his  son  and  very  much  worth  reading.  Even 
these  published  parts  contain  useful  nuggets  of 
information  for  the  historian  of  World  War  II. 

.  .  .  Because  of  their  esthetic  and  literary  in¬ 
terests  it  is  natural  that  the  Nicolsons — who 
knew  everyone,  from  de  Gaulle  to  Dylan  Thomas 
— should  have  had  intellectual  friends.  .  .  .  Thus 
all  kinds  of  interesting  and  funny  things  are 
recorded  about  an  a.ssortment  of  people,  not 
always  to  their  advantage.  .  .  .  Like  many  a 
cultured  man  of  an  age  that  is  now  sliding 
away,  Nicolson,  throughout  his  life,  cultivated 
his  likes  and  his  dislikes.  He  was  an  ardent 
Francophile,  and  an  Ainericanqphobe.  .  .  .  [He 
and  his  wife.  Vita  Sackville-West]  exchanged 
many  letters,  which,  like  those  Nicolson  wrote 
to  his  sons  at  war,  are  almost  un-English  in 
their  profound  expressions  of  affection,  tender¬ 
ness,  attention,  and  care.”  John  Lukacs 
Sat  R  50:27  Je  17  ’67  1600w 
Time  89:98  Je  23  ’67  800w 


“Early  in  the  diary  Harold  Nicolson  speaks 
of  his  ‘rather  self-indulgent  and  frivolous  pref¬ 
erence  for  remaining  an  observer’,  but  the 
reader  can't  scold  him  for  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  book.  ...  It  is  Churchill  who  dominates 
the  diary.  .  .  .  The  passages  which  the  future 
historian  is  likely  to  find  most  valuable  de¬ 
scribe  the  delivery  and  reception  of  the  great 
wartime  speeches  in  the  House.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  striking  entry  where  [Nicolson]  registers  his 
sequence  of  feelings  on  reading  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son’s  critical  article  on  his  books  in  the  New 
Yorker- — annoyance,  defensiveness,  recognition 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  .  .  .  Always  he 
yearns  to  be  clear-cut,  single-minded,  consis¬ 
tent,  firm;  always  he  recognizes  that  he  is 
variable  and  volatile,  capable  of  simultaneously 
holding  conflicting  views  and  feelings.  .  .  . 
■There  is  indeed  some  uncertainty  about  what 
his  values  effectively  are.” 

TLS  p932  O  5  ’67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Woodward 

Va  (il  R  44:144  winter  ’68  900w 


NICOLSON,  NIGEL,  ed.  Diaries  and  letters, 
1930-1939.  See  Nicolson,  FI. 


NICOLSON,  NIGEL,  ed.  Diaries  and  letters,  v2. 
See  Nicolson,  H. 


NICOLSON,  ROBERT.  A  flight  of  steps.  160p 
$3.95  Knopf 

66-19391 


“An  elderly  Scottish  woman,  [Mrs.  Ross, 
living  In  a]  .  .  .  slum  district  of  Glasgow  .  .  . 
[is]  a  figure  of  fun  to  her  neighbors,  ...  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  local  constabulary,  and  an  object  of 
concern  to  a  kindly  Welfare  official  who  has 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  her  plight.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  first  introduced  Mrs.  Ross  In  his 
previous  novel,  'The  Wlilsperers  [BRD  1962] ; 
this  new  novel  continues  and  completes  her 
story.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 
Best  Sell  26:398  F  1 


’67  330w 


“This  study  in  senility  is  valuable,  pathetic, 
and  sometimes  almost  hiunorous.  Mrs.  Ross  Is 
quite  a  character,  and  It  Is  said  she  is  being 
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NICOLSON,  ROBERT — Continued 
filmed  in  England.  .  .  .  There  are  characters 
enough  ...  to  give  a  screen  writer  something 
to  draw  on.  But  the  ending  must  be  sad.  It  is 
so  slight  and  provocative!  Read  it.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  92:796  P  15  ’67  ISOw 

“Readers  of  ‘The  WTiisperers’  .  .  .  will  al¬ 
ready  know  that  Mrs.  Ross  is  not  a  sociologi¬ 
cal  abstraction  of  old  age  in  a  rotting  Scottish 
city.  She’s  a  tough  old  lady  with  a  weighty  sense 
of  her  social  superiority  and  a  touch  of  Don 
Marquis’s  Methitabel.  She’s  not  above  exploit¬ 
ing  her  decrepitude  to  scrounge  free  soup  from 
the  Salvationists,  a  free  coach  trip  with  the 
dreaded  Papists,  or  special  favors  from  the 
humane  Mr.  Conrad  at  the  National  Assist¬ 
ance  Board.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ross  cannot  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pity  .  .  .  [fori  there  is  too  much  life  in 
the  old  girl.  .  .  .  Plot,  in  the  crude  sense,  is 
minimal.  There  is  a  series  of  incidents  narrated 
in  understatements — but  even  these  transparent 
occurrences  are  not  so  simple  as  they  seem.  .  .  . 
From  a  hundred  clear  sentences  the  complexi¬ 
ties  unfold.”  Adrian  Mitchell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  P  12  ’67  480w 

“Welfare  has  grabbed  the  beldames  off  the 
streets,  bathed  them,  kitted  them  up  with 
twin  sets,  given  them  centrally  heated  bed¬ 
sitters  in  Edwardian  mansions  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  be  kept  up  by  private  citizens — and  left 
them  to  mope  and  pine.  At  least  that  is  what 
Mr.  Nicolson  thinks.  .  .  .  [He!  handles  a  painful 
theme  with  tact,  compassion  and  a  somehow 
not  inappropriate  lightness  of  touch.  Episodic 
in  treatment,  the  story  moves  springily  on,  and 
if  some  of  Mrs.  Ross’s  fantasies  are  too  literate 
to  be  quite  credible  in  one  with  her  background, 
this  is  a  small  blemish  on  a  successful  novel.” 
TLS  p997  N  3  ’66  250w 


NIEBANCK,  PAUL  L.  The  elderly  in  older 
urban  areas:  problems  of  adaptation  and  the 
effects  of  relocation  [by]  Paul  L.  Niebanck 
with  the  assistance  of  John  B.  Pope.  174o 
$4  Univ.  of  Pa.  inst.  for  environmental  studies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

301.4.3  Aged — Dwellin.gs  66-13 

"One  of  the  major  themes  of  this  book 
concern.!?  the  unintentional  results  of  urban 
renewal  and  relocation — namely,  the  disruption 
of  the  living  pattern.t?  of  the  elderly  and  the 
social  and  psychological  distress  which  affects 
them.  The  authors  offer  a  brief  overview  of  the 
national  relocation  problem  and  then  examine 
the  needs  and  resources  involved  in  relation 
to  three  major  areas:  (1)  income  and  eco¬ 
nomics:  (2)  housing:  (3)  social  and  p.sychologl- 
cal  factors.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Chapter  bibliogra¬ 
phies. 


“This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  reporting 
on  the  studies  of  relocation  of  elderly  per¬ 
sons.  ...  It  is  considered  particularly  valuable 
for  hopising  and  urban  renewal  officials  v/ho 
may  not  have  had  an  adequate  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  sociological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  problems  that  are  involved.  Portions  of 
the  book^  are  of  specific  interest  to  public 
health  officials.  .  .  .  For  those  who  are  not 
experts  in  [this]  field,  the  book  provides  a 
well-written  description  .  .  .  [of]  the  mental 
and  emotional  strains  created  by  the  aging 
prcxiess,  coupled  with  widowhood,  retirement, 
and  other  changes  that  necessitate  major  ad- 

study  indicated  the 
to  the  individual  and  the  economic  ad- 
community  of  prolonging  the  day 
sSin  ^  institutional  care.”  C.  L. 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:1805  O  ’66  600w 

.f.. organized  as  a  compendium  of 
factual  mformation,  .  .  .  [and  not]  in  terms 
any  broad  sociological  theory  for  the 
pnmary  concern  is  to  describe  the  dimensions 
I  a  social  problem.  ,  .  ,  Persons  wbr^ 

Am  Soc  R  31:877  D  ’66  eo'ow  ^ 


NIEBLING,  RICHARD  F.,  ed.  A  Journey  of 
poems;  ed.  with  an  Introd.  by  Richard  F. 
Niebling.  (Delacorte  press  bk)  192p  $3.50  Dial 
press 

821.08  English  poetry — Collections.  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry — Collections  67-13798 

“This  anthology  is,  first  of  all,  for  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  poetiw  but  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poetry  may  not  be  extensive.  It  of¬ 
fers  a  collection  of  poems  many  of  which  have 
not  been,  or  have  seldom  been,  anthologized, 
and  none  of  which  is  overly  difficult.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  also  for  the  high  school  English  student  who 
needs  poetry  above  the  elementai’y  level  but 
who  is  not  yet  ready  for  either  detailed  textual 
analysis  or  the  study  of  poetry  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  scheme.”  (Introd)  Index. 


“Some  selections  have  appeared  in  other  an¬ 
thologies,  but  this  particular  arrangement 
would  seem  to  appeal  to  young  readers  who 
have  little  background  in  the  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  want  to  grow  through  wider  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  better  poets.  The  approach 
is  thematic,  but  the  variety  offered  also  lends 
itself  to  a  consideration  of  forms  or  types  as  a 
teacher  wishes.” 

Best  Sell  27:146  J1  1  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“[This  is  a]  first-rate  anthology  for  high- 
school  students — particularly  for  boys.  ...  Of 
the  eighty-five  poems  by  fifty-three  poets,  not 
one  lacks  distinction.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  it]  allows 
one  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  just  how  good 
certain  poems  can  be  when  they  are  rediscover¬ 
ed  in  a  fresh  context.  There  is  also  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  discovering  poems  that  have  eluded  oth¬ 
er  anthologists  and  even  those  readers  whose 
knowledge  of  poetry  is  likely  to  be  exten¬ 
sive.”  S.  F.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:486  Ag  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  J  92:3202  S  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Rukeyser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  7  ’67 
140w 


431p 


^  If  the  name  of  science. 

$7.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

501  Research.  Science  and  state  66-11868 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Gray 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:243  My  ’67  350w 
Choice  3:1055  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Donaghy 

J  Am  Hist  53:874  Mr  ’67  500w 

J  Pol  Econ  75:115  F  ’67  220w 
Va  Q  R  43:xlii  winter  ’67  250w 


tten  ] 26n  ii  .'a;  .  M  E ns. ^Photo-lmagina- 
tion.  iz6p  il  col  il  $10  Am.  photographic  pub. 

779  Photography,  Artistic  67-603 

nimes,  aS™n"tra‘;“|'’'Sow  ‘lhi*y°®Sn“SipSj 

photographic  image.” 


than'  160  iiinst^a+IS  thoroughly  practical.  More 
le^?ve  projections,  grain,  se- 

tfculltinn  ^Ari  images,  solarization.  re- 

bv  brief  methods  are  accompanied 

message  The  book  concludes  ^^h  T  welf  11? 

to"  advertiifn^^^SgS'  in ‘thiL''"rllpl??“!t^ 
is  superior  to  [Zvonko]  Glyck’s  recenf^BhntA' 

advertising^”  Ptiotograpby,  journalism,  and 

Choice  4:34  Mr  ’67  120w 

all  ^i,ttle  technical  detail:  this  is  after 

a  h  an  idea  book  and  not  a  how-to-do-it  vof- 

a^  Althou-h^®thi«®^/°f'^®“®’?  ^Pa-lity  is  aver- 
Library  J  91:6073  D  15  ’66  120w 
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NIEDERHOFFER,  ARTHUR.  Behind  the 
shield;  the  police  in  urban  society.  253p  $5.96 
Doubleday 

363.2  Police— U.S.  67-16896 

The  author,  “a  former  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  now  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology,  has  written  .  '.  .  [an]  ac¬ 
count  of  the  internal  and  external  problems  of 
police  departments  in  the  United  States. 
He  discusses  charges  of  police  brutality. 
Civilian  Review  Boards,  the  restriction 
and  nonrestriction  of  police  when  apprehend¬ 
ing  criminals,  police  professionalisms,  and 
.  .  .  how  all  of  these  and  other  factors  af¬ 
fect  police  morale  and  police  cynicism.  The  ap¬ 
pendix,  which  makes  up  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  book,  contains  the  results  of  Dr. 
Niederhoffer’s  original  research  on  police  cyni¬ 
cism.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘‘[Niederhoffer]  gives  a  rare  insight  to  the 
complexities,  frustrations,  motivations,  and 
hopes  of  the  man  who  has  the  job  of  protect¬ 
ing  us,  or,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  throwing  us 
into  jail.  .  .  .  [He]  has  performed  a  valuable 
service.  His  book  deserves  wide  reading  by 
those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  under¬ 
standing  and  improving  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States.”  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  21  '67 
750w 

“A  scholarly,  timely,  and  interesting  account. 
.  .  .  All  types  of  library  patrons  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  this  book.”  R.  J.  Poinier 

Library  J  92:2596  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“Except  for  a  brief  account  of  the  establish- 
n'.ent  and  disestablishment  of  the  Civilian  Re¬ 
view  Board,  [Niederhoffer’s]  subject  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  policeman.  He  describes  his  career 
from  high  school  to  retirement,  probes  his 
personality  with  psychological  tests,  analyzes 
his  self-image  and  explains  his  politics.  .  .  . 
Niederhoffer  believes  that  the  policeman’s  cyn¬ 
icism  may  lead  him  into  anomie  and  alienation, 
but  the  evidence  presented  supports  an  op¬ 
posite  view.  .  .  .  And  everything  we  are  told 
about  the  Blue  Curtain,  and  the  Force’s  ability 
to  protect  Itself  against  outside  observation  or 
interference  suggests  that  policemen  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  too  Secure  and  well  adjusted  to  respond 
1o  the  changing  needs  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thor  himself  is  so  wary  of  offending  his  former 
colleagues  on  traditional  issues  that  he  draws 
.most  of  the  material  in  his  brief  discussion  of 
graft  from  the  works  of  Lincoln  Steffens,  the 
muckraker  whose  last  work  was  published  in 
the  ’30’s!  He  is  less  inhibited  in  analyzing  per¬ 
sonality  traits.”  Theodore  Caplow 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  S  24  ’67  llOOw 


NIEDRACH,  ROBERT  J.,  jt.  auth.  Birds  of 
Colorado,  2v.  See  Bailey,  A.  M. 


NIEHOFF.  ARTHUR  H.,  ed.  A  casebook  of  so¬ 
cial  change.  312p  $6  Aldine  pub. 

301.2  Social  change  66-15206 

Written  to  help  innovators  carry  out  their 
assignments  in  non-industrialized  areas,  this 
book  is  based  on  nineteen  case  studies.  Nie- 
hoff  begins  by  suggesting  "how  to  analyze  the 
cultures,  social  organizations,  roles,  strategies, 
and  tactics  with  which  change  agents  are  apt 
to  have  to  cope.  Before  each  case,  he  [has 
written]  .  .  .  introductions,  in  order  to  show 
what  it  is  a  case  of  and  what  lesson  might  be 
learned  by  those  who  undertake  similiar  inno¬ 
vations  in  comparable  situations.”  (Am  Soc  R) 


“This  book  is  explicitly  a  companion  volume 
to  the  earlier.  Introducing  Social  Change:  A 
Manual  for  Americans  Overseas  [edited  by  G. 
A’-ensberg,  BRD  1966]  and  the  two  should  be 
read  together.  ...  A  central  theme  in  both 
books  concerns  how  to  ‘motivate’  recipients  to 
accept  proffered  changes  or  how  to  show  them 
that  such  changes  are  ‘practical.’.  .  .  [This  is] 
‘an  honest  book.’  ...  It  Illustrates  well  some  of 
the  basic  situations  and  problems  of  change 
agents  and  indicates  how  to  understand  them. 
[Moreover],  it  systematically  adds  much  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  earlier  book  in  this  series.”  R. 
L.  Gold 

Am  Soc  R  32:677  Ag  ’67  700w 
Christian  Century  83:1014  Ag  17  '66  50w 


NIETZSCHE,  FRIEDRICH,  The  wUl  to  power; 
a  new  tr.  by  Walter  Kaufmann  and  R.  J. 
Hollingdale;  ed,  with  commentary,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Kaufmann;  with  facsim.  of  the  original 
manuscript.  576p  $10  Random  house 

193  Philosophy,  Modern  66-21465 

‘‘In  the  years  1883  to  1888,  Nietzsche  filled 
notebook  after  notebook  with  aphorisms,  iso¬ 
lated  paragraphs,  and  some  Integrated  sections 
for  use  in  a  book  to  be  called  The  Will  to 
Fewer.  Beginning  in  1901,  a  year  after  Nietz- 
sche’s  death,  various  editors  published  versions 
of  ’rhe  Will  to  Power,  grouping  under  appro¬ 
priate  topic  headings  selected  notebook  entries, 
ranging  from  483  In  the  1901  edition  to  over  a 
thousand  in  the  1911  edition.  The  present  trans¬ 
lation  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  1911  ed¬ 
ition  and  includes  .  .  .  annotations.  The  se¬ 
quence  of  iconoclastic  topics  proceeds  from  ni¬ 
hilism  to  ‘the  will  to  power'  in  nature,  man, 
and  society.”  (Library  J)  Chronology  of  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  works.  Index. 


“With  this  long  needed  new  edition  and 
translation,  .  .  .  Kaufmann  has  now  translated 
all  but  four  of  the  14  major  works  of  Nietz¬ 
sche.  This  one  maintains  his  high  quality.  Kauf- 
maiin  takes  the  wise  middle  course  on  the  dif¬ 
ficult  question  of  reconciling  the  original  out¬ 
line  of  The  Will  to  Power  as  worked  out  for 
apologetic  (or  even  propagandistic)  reasons  by 
Nietzsche’s  sister  and  the  overrated  edition  by 
Schlechta.  ...  In  spite  of  the  excellence  of 
the  job  of  translating  and  editing,  Kaufmann’s 
perennial  anger  at  something  or  other  is  never¬ 
theless  evident  as  in  his  other  work.  Essen¬ 
tial  for  all  libraries  with  any  philosophical  hold¬ 
ings.” 

Choice  4:992  N  ’67  320w 
Christian  Century  84:870  J1  5  ’67  60w 
“This  is  a  difficult  book,  but  important  for 
the  study  of  Nietzsche.  Recommended  for  aca¬ 
demic  and  large  public  libraries.”  William  Ger¬ 
ber 

Library  J  92:1936  My  15  '67  130w 
Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Tonsor 

Nat  R  20:41  Ja  16  ’68  1350w 
“The  editor  rightly  emphasizes  that  these  are 
notes  and  random  jottings,  some  used  in  otTier 
works,  some  abandoned,  the  rich  rubbish  of  a 
writer’s  workshop,  glimpses  of  moments  in  his 
thou.ght,  not  of  the  stand  he  took  or  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  For  these  last,  says  Professor  Kauf¬ 
mann,  read  the  books  he  published  in  his  life¬ 
time.  Yet  for  our  scattered  minds,  perhaps  the 
jottings  speak  more  clearly  than  the  finished 
works;  their  tone  and  their  occasional  form¬ 
lessness  suit  ours.  And  The  Will  to  Power  does 
offer  a  sketchy  compendium  of  Nietzsche’s 
views,  implacable  scholarship,  and  fascinating 
readings.”  Eugen  Weber 

Sat  R  50:34  Ag  6  ’67  1600w 


NIMS,  JOHN  FREDERICK.  Of  flesh  and  bone. 
62p  $3.75  Rutgers  univ.  press 
811  67-16276 

A  collection  of  poems  by  the  author  of  The 
Iron  Pastoral  (BRD  1947)  and  Fountain  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  (BRD  1950)  which  ‘‘ran.ge  from  rhymed 
couplets  to  eight  lines.”  (Book  World)  Some 
of  the  poems  have  appeared  in  At’antic  Month¬ 
ly,  Choice,  Saturday  Review,  and  other  jour¬ 
nals. 


“[Nims’]  technique  is  defiantly  traditional — 
he  likes  outright  rhyme  and  he  cherishes 
lambic  pentameter.  But  he  has  a  modern 
sensibility.  This  combination  seldom  startles 
but  frequently  delights.  .  .  .  The  influence 

of  the  Greek  Anthology  is  evident  on 
almost  every  page.  .  .  .  There  is  a  crisp  finalitv. 
often  an  ironic  or  caustic  wit  In  commenting 
on  the  mortal  drama.  This  Is  verse  that  should 
be  carved  in  simple  but  elegant  lettering  on 
small  blocks  of  marble.”  Chad  Walsh 
Book  World  pl8  S  10  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Ruffin 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  9  ’67 
200w 

Reviewed  by  Lewi,«  Turco 

Sat  R  50:32  O  14  '67  90w 
“These  epigrams  and  epitaphs  .  .  .  are.  we 
are  told,  the  result  of  ‘The  tensions  engendered 
by  the  demands  of  the  modern  voice  and  the 
classic  form’.  But  their  effect  is  an  uneasy  mix¬ 
ture  of  neat  antiquarianism  and  roguish  mod¬ 
ernity.  as  it  might  be  of  a  don  in  a  chlamys  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  cocktail  party.  And  their  self-sat¬ 
isfied  neatness  is  far  too  often  slick  rather  than 
concentrated.” 

TLS  pS20  S  14  ’67  160w 
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NIN,  A  NATS.  The  diary  of  AnaTs  NIn,  1934- 
1939;  ed,  and  with  pref.  by  Gunther  Stuhl- 
mann.  357p  $6.95  Harcourt;  Swallow,  A. 

B  or  92  (66-12917) 

Volume  II  “begins  where  Volume  I  left  off 
and  covers  the  pre-World  War  II  years.  Its 
‘heroes,’  one  might  say,  are  the  Spanish  CivU 
War,  psychoanalysis,  and  the  houseboat  on  the 
Seine  In  which  Miss  Nin  lived  during  a  part  of 
this  period.  But  there  are  also  encounters  .  .  . 
[with  her  friends  and  descriptions  of  her  life 
in  Paris,  and  New  York],  .  .  .  Henry  Miller  and 
Otto  Rank  reappear,  and  among  those  Intro¬ 
duced  are  Lawrence  Burrell,  Theodore  Drei¬ 
ser,  Waldo  Frank,  Pablo  Neruda,  Stuart  Gil¬ 
bert.  Rebecca  West,  and  Denise  Clairouin.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index.  For  volume  one  see 
BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:131  S  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  27:181  Ag  1  ’67  600w 
"[This  volume]  Is  as  good  or  better  than  the 
first.  .  .  .  The  narrator  of  the  Diary  is  a 
magical  female  mirror  who  gives  back  the 
reflections  as  she  sees  them.  And,  as  In  much 
great  art,  the  most  superbly  created  character, 
all  a-glint  with  rich  fragments  of  sensibility 
and  intellect,  is  the  author.  These  Diaries  have, 
I  believe,  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 
Decade  by  decade  Anais  Nin  has  been  creating 
the  life  of  the  century  she  lives  in.”  Daniel 
Stern 

Commonweal  87:123  O  27  '67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:778  D  1  ’67  270w 
“[The  dlai-y  la  a]  mdlange  of  fantasies  and 
the  passing  scene.  .  .  .  When  [the  author] 
weaves  the  texture  In  and  out  between  Inci¬ 
dent  and  imagination,  she  Is  at  her  best,  al¬ 
lowing  the  incident  to  grow,  to  develop.  Her 
gift  is  for  the  sketch,  the  overtone,  the  nu¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  But  when  she  keeps  on  arguing  for 
the  diary  form,  claiming  it  is  more  truthful 
than  the  novel,  when  she  courts  a  kind  of  mir¬ 
ror  intimacy,  she  falls  into  self-ldealizlngs  and 
self-justiflcations.  When  she  writes.  ...  ‘It  is 
very  rare  when  I  am  not  aware  of  what  Is  hap¬ 
pening  to  me,  very  rare  when  I  live  blindly,’ 
the  effect  is  not  of  revelation,  of  a  window 
opened  Into  the  soul  but  of  airlessness.”  Jean 
Gai-rigue 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  16  ’67  900w 
“Miss  Nin  has  been  preoccupied  with  femi¬ 
ninity  both  as  an  abstract  concept  and  as  a 
personal  attribute:  in  practice,  it  seems  to 
have  meant  self-sacriflce  almost  to  the  point  of 
self-destruction,  plus  a  self-consciousness  that 
Is  not  wholly  appealing.” 

New  Yorker  43:83  Ag  6  ’67  90w 
Newsweek  70:76  JI  3  ’67  600w 
“Anais  Nin  considers  the  diary  an  appropri¬ 
ate  feminine  medium  for  literary  expression. 

.  .  .  Her  rejection  of  stylized  Action  makes  her 
diary  a  book  for  our  time,  in  line  with  the  cult 
for  the  authentic  which  seems  to  have  become 
the  passion  of  our  age.  .  .  .  Artist  to  the  last 
cell  of  her  being.  Anais  Nin  conveys  informality 
without  ever  neglecting  style.  ...  If  one  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  Arst  volume  an  excessive  narcis¬ 
sism,  here  it  Is  transformed  by  her  enormous 
capacity  to  love;  and  her  power  to  dream  is  not 
tantamount  to  withdrawal  from  life.  .  .  .  Quite 
to  the  contraiy,  it  endows  her  nonActlonal  char¬ 
acters  and  circumstances  with  a  universal  di¬ 
mension  that  feeds  the  reader’s  Imagination. 
For  Anais  Nin,  as  for  her  surrealist  contem¬ 
poraries.  the  imaginary  is  what  can  become 
real.”  Anna  Balakian 

Sat  R  60:38  Jl  22  ’67  650w 


"^he  sociological  tradi¬ 
tion.  349p  $7.95  Basic  bks. 

301.09  Sociology— Histoiy-  66-28636 

“This  book  discusses  five  major  ideas-  com¬ 
munity.  authority,  status,  the  religlo-sacred. 
and  alienation  as  applied  to  Pluropean  social 
development  during  the  period  1830-1914 
[and  considers  such)  19th-century  thinkers' as 
Comte,  Durkheim.  Le  Play,  Marx,  Slmmel, 
Tocqueville,  and  Weber  .  .  .  [who]  developed 
these  concepts.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography 


Reviewed  by  William  Mitchell 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:1119  D  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Morris  Janowitz 

Am  Soc  R  32:638  Ag  ’67  1560w 


“This  Is  both  a  very  good  and  a  very  Im¬ 
portant  book.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  evaluate.  .  .  ,  The  most  important  observa¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  make  .  .  .  concerns  the 
distinction  between  the  kind  of  Intellectual  his¬ 
tory  presented  by  this  book  and  what  I  should 
like  to  call  an  historical  treatment  of  theory 
and  its  development.  In  many  respects,  the 
book  is  a  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
former,  but  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  it 
contributes  much  less  to  the  latter.  .  ,  .  Nisbet 
ends  with  the  declaration  .  .  .  that  the  most 
important  component  of  science  in  the  social 
as  in  other  fields  is  that  its  iiractitioner  should 
be  an  ‘artist’.’  ...  I  find  this  an  entirely  un¬ 
satisfactory  way  to  look  at  the  theoretical  task 
of  sociology.  ...  In  spite  of  its  scholarly 
richness  and  distinction,  I  think  the  book 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  deleterious  inAuence 
precisely  for  the  devdlopment  of  sociological 
theory.  Its  basic  stance  seems  to  be  highly 
negative.  It  would  be  Ignored  if  it  were  not  on 
such  a  highly  scholarly  level.”  Talcott  Parsons 
Am  Soc  R  32:640  Ag  ’67  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Bressler 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:209  N  ’67  650w 
“Nisbet  sees  the  roots  of  sociological  thought 
in  the.  19th  centuiy  In  two  related  but  distinct 
historical  developments.  the  socio-economic 
transformations  brought  on  by  industrialism 
and  the  political  transformations  inaugurated 
by  the  French  Revolution.  This,  of  course,  la 
not  a  new  notion,  but  Nlsbet’s  discussion  of 
the  ‘two  revolutions’  sums  it  up  lucidly  and 

convincingly . The  value  of  his  argument 

.  .  .  lies  in  showing  .  .  .  how  sociologists  have 
responded  to  the  challenges  to  human  self¬ 
understanding  posited  by  the  modern  situation. 

.  .  .  Pie  thus  assists  the  reader  In  understand¬ 
ing  sociology  as  a  very  speclAcally  modern  In¬ 
tellectual  discipline,  growing  out  of  speclAcally 
modern  circumstances — an  insight,  of  course, 
that  is  In  Itself  sociological!  .  .  .  [His  book] 
is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  CTowing  litera¬ 
ture  about  the  history  of  sociological  Ideas.” 
P.  L.  Berger 

Commonweal  86:570  F  17  ’67  1300w 

“Professor  Nisbet,  who  is  professor  of  soci¬ 
ology  at  the  University  of  California  at  River¬ 
side,  .  .  .  here  presents  a  synthesis  of  the 
various  interpetations  which  explain  each  In¬ 
dividual  unit  idea.  This  work  wAl  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  all  academic  libraries  and  larger  public 
library  systems.”  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  91:6102  D  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  John  Goldthorpe 

New  Statesman  74:322  S  15  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Coser 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  20  ’67  950w 


NISH,  IAN  H.  The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance; 
the  diplomacy  of  two  Island  empires,  1894- 
1907.  (London.  Univ.  Hist,  study)  420p  maps 
$10  Oxford 

327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations — 
Japan.  Japan — Foreign  relations — Great 
Britain.  Eastern  question  (Far  East) 

66-73701 

Based  on  “research  in  British  and  Japanese 
diplomatic  archives,  as  well  as  ...  use  of 
Russian  and  German  materials,  this  is  .  .  .  [an 
account]  of  the  developments  which  led  to  the 
1902  alliance  and  its  renewal  in  1905.  .  .  .  In¬ 
cludes  translations  of  key  Japanese  docu¬ 
ments.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliography. 

“This  is  the  most  thoroughly  researched 
work  on  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  that  has 
been  published  so  far,  and  it  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  international 
relations.  Dr.  Nish  has  utilized  extensively  the 
relevant  materials  in  Britain’s  archives  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  highly  competent  volume,  and  in 
this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  definitive 
work.  .  .  .  Students  of  international  relations 
and  diplomacy  will  find  this  book  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  enormous¬ 
ly  significant  alliance  that  altered  the  course 
of  history.”  Chitoshl  Yanaga 

Am  Hist  R  72)630  Ja  ’67  470w 
“From  the  standpoint  of  diplomatic  history, 
[this  work]  will  certainly  be  accepted  as  de¬ 
finitive.  Its  limitations  He  in  the  author’s 

na.rrow  focus  on  the  formalities  of  diplomacy. 
Inherent  perhaps  in  the  origin  of  the  study  as 
a  doctoral  dissertation  (London).” 

Choice  3:1082  Ja  ’67  130w 
Economist  220:565  Ag  6  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  Fraser 

Engl  Hist  R  82:869  O  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  bv  H.  M.  Vinacke 

•  Affairs  39:182  spring-summer 
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NJAMA,  KARARl,  jt.  autli.  Mau  Mau  from 
within.  See  Barnett.  D.  L. 


NKRUMAH,  KWAIVIE.  Challenge  of  the  Congo. 
ii04p  $7.6U  int.  pubs. 

9G7.5  Congo  (Democratic  Republic)  67-670 
After  a  “review  of  four  centuries  of  colonial 
exploitation  .  .  .  [thej  First  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Ghana  (1960-1966),  charges  that 
foreign  interference  continued  even  after  the 
Congo  gained  its  independence  in  June  1960. 
As  Dr.  iN’krumah  sees  it,  the  secession  of  the 
copper- rich  province  of  Katanga  was  due  to 
svsteniatic  sabotage  of  the  Congo  Government 
through  British  and  United  Nations  support  of 
Tshombe.  He  also  believes  that  foreign  pressure 
brought  about  the  murder  of  Dumumba.  To 
support  these  charges,  he  here  publishes  for 
the  first  time  a  large  number  of  contemporary 
diplomatic  records."  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

Reviewed  by  C.  C.  O’Brien 

Book  Week  pl2  Ap  2  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:1158  D  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Rita  Hinden 

Encounter  28:43  My  ’67  200w 
‘"l^hroughout  his  book.  Dr.  Nkrumah  pleads 
his  case  for  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  as  the  body  to  bring  peace  and  strength 
to  the  continent  through  a  federated  Union  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Africa.  'Though  biased,  this  is  as 
clear  an  account  of  what  happened  in  the  Con¬ 
go  as  is  currently  available.”  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  92:1621  Ap  16  ’67  220w 
“Many  of  Nkrumah’ s  targets  in  the  Congo 
have  a  lot  to  answer  for.  It  should  be  added 
that  some  of  his  recommendations  and  politics 
were  by  no  means  unsound.  .  .  .  StiU,  coming 
as  they  do  from  so  thoroughly  discredited  a 
public  figure,  Nkrumah' s  criticisms  and  pro¬ 
posals  alike  have  a  sanctimoniously  hollow 
ring.  .  .  .  Since  the  1966  revolution  Nkrumah 
has  been  living  in  Guinea,  where  he  wrote  [this 
book].  Despite  the  author’s  unsavory^  public 
record  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  brilliant  mind, 
and  it  Is  most  regrettable  that  that  mind  must 
also  be  burdened  with  so  much  hatred  and  sus¬ 
picion.”  Charles  Milier 

Sat  R  50:28  Mr  25  ’67  1450w 
"Ex-President  Nkrumah  is  a  prolific  author. 
Since  his  autobiography  [Ghana,  BRD  1957], 
he  has  produced  several  books,  through  which 
runs  one  consistent  theme — only  with  a  union 
government  can  Africa’s  problems  be 
solved.  More  specifically,  th^  will  be  solved 
^  a  union  government  led  by  Kwame  Nkrumah. 
■rhis  was  the  lesson  of  Africa  Must  Unite, 
[BRD  1963]  of  Consciencism  [BRD  1965], 
Dr.  Nkrumah’ s  venture  into  philosophy  .  .  . 
and  of  Neo-Colonialism  [BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Now 
he  repeats  it.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nkrumah  sees  the  Congo 
as  the  key,  or  one  of  the  main  keys,  to  Africa. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
I.umumba,  to  the  extent  of  signing  with  him  in 
August  1960  a  secret  agreement  for  a  Ghana- 
Congo  union  (a  fact  here  revealed  for  the  first 
tijne).  .  .  .  Much  of  what  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  to 
say  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Congo  is 
interesting  as  historical  raw  material.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Nkruman  himself,  however,  is  not  the  most 
objective  of  commentators.” 

TLS  pl42  F  23  ’67  410w 


NOBEL  CONFERENCE.  1st,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  1966.  Genetics  and  the  future  of  man. 
See  Roslansky,  J.  D.,  ed. 


NOKL  HUME,  IVOR.  1775;  another  part  of  the 
field.  465p  pi  $8.95  Knopf 

975.5  Virginia — History.  Virginia — Social  life 
and  customs.  Williamsburg,  Virginia — His¬ 
tory  66-10746 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Greene 

Am  Hist  R  72:1484  J1  ’67  200w 
Choice  4:341  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Brown 

J  Am  Hist  54:111  Je  ’67  700w 
Library  J  92:1336  Mr  15  ’67  60w 


NOLEN,  BARBARA,  ed.  Africa  Is  people; 
firsthand  accounts  from  contemporary  Africa; 
with  an  introd.  by  Mercer  Cook.  270p  pi  $6.95; 
lib  bdg  $6.88  Dutton 

916  Africa.  Literature — Collections  67-2304 
An  anthology  of  thirty-four  selections  "culled 
from  journals,  interviews,  eyewitness  accounts. 


and  autobiographies  ...  to  represent  a  variety 
of  professions,  geographic  locations,  and  points 
of  view.  .  .  .  Each  selection  is  prefaced  by  a 
.  .  .  lead-in  which  introduces  the  author  and 
places  the  excerpt  within  context.  Among  those 
included  are  Laurens  van  der  Post,  Camara 
Laye,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Colin  Turnbull,  Julius 
Nyerere  as  well  as  many  others.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  ’67  20w 
[TA] 

“Although  none  of  the  authors  was  directing 
himself  specifically  to  young  people,  the  editor's 
wise  choices,  appropriate  both  in  appeal  and 
length,  result  in  a  collection  addressed  to 
adolescent  readers.  Their  Interest  piqued,  they 
may  go  fuilher  to  read  the  full-length  works. 
But  even  if  they  stop  with  this  introductory 
offer,  they  will  still  have  been  exposed  to  the 
vastness  of  Africa’s  histoi-y,  its  cultures,  its 
attributes,  its  problems,  its  prospects  for  the 
future.  Libraries  already  having  the  full-length 
works  may  want  the  anthology  for  book  talks, 
sampling,  and  background  notes.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:361  Je  '67  IlOw  [YA] 
"[These]  contemporary  accounts  admirably 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  African  mind,  spirit, 
and  history,  emphasizing  black  Africa  below  the 
Sahara.  Almost  half  of  the  authors  included  are 
Negro  Africans:  the  balance  are  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  outstanding  writers  living  and  work¬ 
ing  in  Africa.  This  comes  up  to  adult  Infor¬ 
mation  standards.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  92:2031  My  15  ’67  120w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Suthei-land 

Sat  R  50:101  Ap  22  ’67  130w  [TA] 


NOON,  WILLIAM  T.  Poetry  and  prayer.  354p 
$10  Rutgei'S  univ.  press 
809.9  Religion  in  litei-ature.  American 
poetry — 20th  centin-y — History  and  criticism. 
English  poetry — 20th  century — History  and 
criticism  65-23233 

The  author  attempts  to  Illustrate  “the  differ¬ 
ences  between  poetry  and  prayer  as  well  as 
their  likenesses  .  .  .  tas  shown]  in  the  cases  of 
five  modern  poets  with  very  different  spiritual 
traditions.”  (Pref)  The  poets  are  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  "W.  B.  Yeats,  Wallace  Stevens,  Robert 
Frost  and  the  Welsh  poet  and  artist,  David 
Jones.  Index. 


Fr.  Noon’s  respect  for  both  the  artist  and 
the  man  of  prayer  is  everywhere  evident,  and 
he  handles  the  similarities  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  with  an  easy  balance  of  scholarship 
and  personal  insight.  Even  more  to  his  credit, 
he  succeeds  in  subordinating  his  thesis  to  the 
diversified  personalities  and  talents  of  the  five 
poets.  One  is  left  .  .  .  with  an  enthusiasm  to 
read  more  deeply  the  poets  themselves.”  G.  L. 

1  I*3/1T  d  3i 

America  116:761  My  20  ’67  330w 
"The  [author’s]  comments  on  prayer  are  tel¬ 
ling,  even  to  the  skeptical,  but  the  definition 
of  poetry  is  never  clear.  .  .  .  The  conclusion, 
showing  how  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  can  help  modern  man  engage  in  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  historical  Jesus,  is  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  Disconcertingly  incoherent  and  devoid  of 
a  clear  development,  either  in  the  whole  or  with¬ 
in  the  chapters,  the  book  is  difficult  to  read 
thus  obscuring  its  valid  insights.” 

Choice  4:814  O  ’67  190w 
Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  6  ’67  30w 
"[For]  college  and  university  libraries,  as  well 
as  those  public  libraries  whose  readers  have  a 
taste  for  serious  considerations  of  poetry.  .  .  . 
Anyone  familiar  with  Father  Noon’s  valuable 
commentaries  on  Joyce  will  be  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  his  discussions  of  Hopkins,  'Teats, 
Stevens,  and  B''r’ost,  as  well  as  the  less  renowned 
David  Jones.  Anvone  interested  in  criticism  or 
modern  poetry  should  find  something  of  value 
in  this  book.  Recommended  for  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  ]30w 
“[Father  Noon’s]  first  long  chapters  on 
prayer,  mysticism  and  poetry  in  general  make 
stiff  reading;  it  may  be  that  a  shorter  and 
sharper  treatment  of  these  subjects  would  have 
been  more  effective.  ...  In  his  treatment  of 
Yeats  Father  Noon  is  not  constricted  by  his 
own  position  of  faith;  at  the  same  time  one 
feels  that  his  tolerance  is  conscious,  irrelevant, 
a  little  patronizing.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  this 
book  is  a  strange,  interesting  essay  on  that 
strange.  Interesting  poem,  David  Jones’s 
Anathemata.  Here  at  least  Father  Noon  is 
completely  convincing.” 

TLS  p584  Je  29  ’67  950w 
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NOONE,  JOHN.  The  man  with  the  chocolate 
egg;  a  novel.  199p  $4.95  Grove 

67-20343 

Matthew  Bright  is  a  young  soldier  who  steals 
hand  grenades  to  supply  a  London  terrorist 
gioup  led  by  his  brother,  Chris.  Searching  for 
his  brother,  Matthew  “becomes  involved  in  a 
series  of  accidental  deaths,  .  .  .  returns  to  the 
army  camp  where  he  is  arrested  and  beaten  up, 
.  .  .  finds  his  brother  at  last,  dead  and  horribly 
rotting;  last  seen,  Matthew  is  sitting  on  top  of  a 
bus  and  is  .  .  .  about  to  blow  up  the  bus  and 
himself  with  it.”  (New  Statesman) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:173  Ag  1  ’67  320w 
“This  is  the  most  gripping  novel  I  have  read 
in  a  long  time,  and  it  is  a  first  novel.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Noone  has  constructed  a  succession  of  thrilling 
and  sometimes  macabre  episodes  leading  to  a 
chilling  conclusion.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
successfully  manages  to  keep  events  close  to 
real  life  which  makes  the  implied  horrors  all 
the  more  frightening.  This  is  a  well-constructed 
story  which  is  recommended  for  all  fiction  col¬ 
lections.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:3446  O  1  '67  160w 
“[This]  is  a  work  of  suffering.  ...  [It  is] 
my  opinion  that  the  book  is  an  allegory:  hand- 
grenade=H-Bomb,  and  the  rest  is  more  or  less 
clear.  1  don’t  see  that  this  interpretation  either 
improves  or  disproves  Mr  Noone’s  rabid  pes¬ 
simism.  .  .  .  His  manner  is  unspectacular  and 
disciplined.  He  is  clearly  sensitive  as  well  as 
vulnerable.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  -what 
he  writes  next.”  Penelope  Mortimer 

New  Statesman  71:659  My  6  ’66  440w 
"[The  author]  has  studied  movies  closely, 
and  in  his  first  novel  has  come  up  with  a  blend 
of  Hitchcock,  Bergman,  Fellini  and  Antonioni. 
The  advantages  of  the  techniques  are  obvious  in 
such  a  book  as  this.  .  .  .  Yet  most  episodes  of 
the  novel  have  little  to  do  with  the  central  situ¬ 
ation.  They  are  strange  analogues  to  the  main 
plot.  .  .  .  Parts  of  the  book  project  ■well.  The 
sense  of  shock,  of  sick  horror,  of  hopelessly 
apprehended  impending  catastrophe  are  bril¬ 
liantly  conveyed  in  writing  studded  with  visual 
images.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
novel  IS  not  a  film.  ...  If  [Mr.  Noone]  stopped 
going  to  the  movies  so  often  and  reflected  what 
he  could  achieve  in  the  novel  form,  he  might 
come  up  with  something  good.”  Peter  Buiten- 
huis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  1  ’67  650w 
TLS  p392  My  5  ’66  150w 


NORDON,  PIERRE.  Conan  Doyle;  a  biography 
[tr.  by  Frances  Partridge].  370p  pi  $7.95  Holt 
823  Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  67-10075 

’The  head  of  the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Nantes  discusses  the  life  and  lit¬ 
erary  works  of  the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p4  J1  9  ’67  900w 
“[’This]  book,  which  has  been  very  readabiy 
translated,  is  a  competent  and  sympathetic  por- 
trait.  But  the  compression  of  the  first  40  years 
ot  Doyles  life  into  a  single  chapter  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  interest  of  this  period  and  its  im¬ 
portance  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
man.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  writings,  and  it  strikes  one  as  unduly  ex¬ 
pansive.  Despite  this,  there  is  only  a  line  or 
two  on  the  Gerard  stories,  although  the  Briga- 
^ rival  of  Holmes.”  Eric 
Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  P  8  ’67 
550w 


M.  Nordon  is  often  acute  and  illuminating 
comments  on  what  he  calls  the  cycle  of 
^.^^rn^s-Watson  stories,  although  when  he 
rhetorically  demands — and  M.  Nordon  is  given 
to  rhetorical  questions — whether  he  is  justified 
in  comparing  the  Holmesian  cycle  to  an  epic 
the  answer,  as  on  other  occasions  in  the  book. 
Is  not  the  one  he  expects.  It  is,  incldentallv 
surprising  that  there  is  no  mention  throughout 
of  the  name  of  Dr  Jameson,  a  character  who 
greatly  excited  Conan  Doyle’s  imagination,  and 
that,  in  discussing  the  Challenger  stories  and 
The  Lost  World’  [BRD  1912],  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard  is  ignored.  This  life  is  full  of  isolated  pal- 
that  are  admirable  in  themselves,  but  too 
®'J’®i  fragments;  the  follow- 

through  in  style  and  argument  is  lacking  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  fails  to  impress  the  reader 
as  a^  solid,  coherent  portrait  of  a  man  and  an 

EconomUt  221:695  N  12  ’66  660w 


Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Harper  235:112  D  ’67  230w 
“Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  had  other  bi¬ 
ographers  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
historical  and  social  documentation  and  critical 
interpretation,  but  no  work  about  him  has  been 
more  readable  and  thoughtful  and  as  generally 
satisfying  as  this  great  story  of  Conan  Doyle 
and  his  novels.  Professor  Nordon  has  written 
not  only  for  the  Baker  Street  Irregulars  but  for 
every  student  of  English  literature.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  a  book  to  be  read  after  the  reader  has  been 
steeped  in  Conan  Doyle’s  historical  novels  and 
essays  on  pojitical  justice.  The  translation  is 
well  done  and  reads  as  Holmes  and  Watson 
would  have  it — smoothly  and  clearly.  This  book 
is  recommended  for  all  literary  collections  in 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  K.  T.  Willis 
Library  J  92:23.96  Je  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Shane  Leslie 

Nat  R  19:915  Ag  22  ’67  600w 
“Mr  Nordon’s  book  is  humdrum  and  pedestri¬ 
an.  He  pays  nothing  like  enough  attention  to 
that  fantastic  character.  Dr  Budd,  whom  Doyle 
himself  described  so  excellently  in  one  of  his 
most  neglected  books.  The  Stark-Munro  Let¬ 
ters.  Budd .  .  .  and  Doyle  were  medical  stu¬ 
dents  together  at  Edinburgh  and  ...  he  In¬ 
spired  many  of  Doyle’s  best  characters.  .  .  .  He 
appears  almost  in  person  as  Professor  Chal¬ 
lenger  in  The  Lost  World.  Another  instance  of 
Mr  Nordon’s  ineptitude  is  his  comparative  ne¬ 
glect  of  Rodney  Stone,  that  delightful  Regency 
story  with  its  brilliant  catalogue  of  eccentric 
bucks  and  fops.  ”  Maurice  Richardson 

New  Statesman  72:941  D  23  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Ivor  Brown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  J1  23  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:91A  J1  18  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  JI  29  ’67  90w 


NORMAN,  A.  V.  B.  A  history  of  war  and 
weapons,  449  to  1660:  English  warfare  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Cromwell  [by]  A.  V  B 
Norman  and  Don  Pottlnger  [Eng  title:  War¬ 
rior  to  soldier,  449-1660].  224p  U  $6.95  Crowell 
355  Arms  and  armor — History.  Military  art 
and  science — History  66-22527 

“The  e-volution  of  warfare  and  weapons  in 
EngMnd  froin  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasions  to  the  founding  of  the  first  modem 
army  is  [surveyed  in  this  study].  .  .  .  The 
variety  of  -weapons  is  matched  by  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  men  who  wielded  them, 
ftnd  of  castles,  fcyts,  and  battle  strategies.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


A  purely  Introductory  study.  The  topic  Is 
exceedingly  broad  for  so  brief  a  work,  and  the 
norrnal  scholarly  accouterments  of  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  footnotes  are  missing.  .  .  .  However. 

authors  admit  toese  limitations  at  the 
outset,  and  -within  the  limited  scope  of  the 
+  ^1®^®!  •  much  to  recommend  to  the 

lacking  a  background  in  military  his- 
•  •„  •  i^^®  striking  aspect  of  the  volume 
is  its  collation  of  illustrations.  Pottinger  pos¬ 
se, sses  both  the  technical  knowledge  of  arms 
armor’  and  fortification  and  the  artistic  skui 
to  clarify  th®m  in  detailed  drawings  through- 

Choice  4:663  Jl  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  92:774  F  15  ’67  lOOw 
u  ^*^®  .Ja-cket  of  this  book  it  is  stated  that 
One^^  f primarily  for  young  people. 
+hn^  11  this  is  undue  modesty  and 

that  it  should  appeal  also  to  their  elders  be¬ 
cause.  though  easy  reading,  it  is  in  many 
respects  profound,  as  it  should  be  from  such 
experienced  hands.  .  ...  Considerable  s^ce'^'iS 
naturally  given  to  tactira?  such  as  whether 
cayal^  fought  mounted  or  on  foot  and  whv 
also  deals  with  such  minor  but  inter¬ 
esting  det:ail  as  how  the  knight  got  into  hiq 
stSes"’  businefs”'  aj  ^  some 

S  ,8'.  “ 

TLS  pll76  D  16  '66  300w  [TA] 


NORMAN,  H.  JOHN,  Jt.  autl 
day.  See  Norman.  H. 
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NORMAN,  HERBERT.  The  organ  today  [by] 
Herbert  Norman  and  H.  John  Norman.  212p 
il  pi  $7.50  St  Martins 

786.6  Organ  67-14488 

This  book  “deals  mainly  with  organs,  pipes, 
consoles,  and  so  on,  made  by  English  builders. 
.  .  .  [There  is  a]  glossary  of  stop  names, 
mainly  those  characteristic  of  English  and 
French  instruments.”  (Library  J) '  Index. 


“This  fine  book  [is]  perhaps  the  widest  rang¬ 
ing  survey  of  matters  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  since  [W.  L.l  Sumner’s  The  Organ  [BRD 
1952]  and,  in  taste,  far  wider.  Still,  its  intended 
audience  is  primarily  the  organ  purchaser,  not 
the  organ  user.  .  .  .  [However]  the  purchaser 
should  at  least  be  informed  of  the  existence  of 
.  .  .  deeper  treatments  of  crucial  sectors  of  the 
Normans’  subject.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
though  the  authors  handle  words  and  diagrams 
well,  they  could  use  more  practice  with  commas 
and  semicolons:  the  index,  too,  is  amazingly 
unpredictable.  In  sum.  though,  desirable  for 
most  collections  except  auite  small  academic 
ones.” 

Choice  4:990  N  '67  200w 

“The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  detailed 
explanations  and  diagrams  of  pneumatic  and 
tracker  actions.  Other  chapters  discuss  the 
elements  of  an  organ  console.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  footnotes  nor  is  there  a  bibliography  to 
check  for  references,  but  the  book  is  well-il¬ 
lustrated  and  it  should  be  useful  for  the  layman, 
or  collections  serving  the  organ  novice.”  W.  M. 
Liebenow 

Library  J  92:1625  An  15  ’67  120w 


NORMAN,  JAMES.  The  strange  world  of 
reptiles:  il.  by  Joseph  Sibal.  169p  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Putnam 

598.1  Reptiles — Juvenile  literature  66-18952 
The  author  arranges  his  material  on  reptiles 
into  four  groups:  lizards  and  snakes;  the  turtle: 
the  tuataras:  the  alligators,  crocodiles  and 
gavials.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index.  “Grades 
six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  a  fascinating  study.  .  .  .  Wide 

margins  with  good  black  print  and  well-spaced 
lines,  combined  with  over  100  illustrations  make 
this  a  most  attractive  book.  In  interesting, 
readable  style  the  detailed  text  covers  the 
habits  of  reptiles,  their  basic  structure,  mating 
and  birth  of  young,  also  instructions  for  treat¬ 
ing  snake  bites.  Traditional  myths  and  folklore 
are  dispelled.  An  important  index  and  data  sec¬ 
tion  lists  common  and  scientific  names  with 
condensed  information  on  each  species.”  Gladys 


Conklin 


Library  J  91:4356  S  15  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:85  N  67  80w 


NORTH,  HELEN.  Sophrosyne;  self-knowledge 
and  self-restraint  In  Greek  literature.  391p 
$10  Cornell  univ.  press 

880.9  Greek  literature — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-13797 

The  author  “traces  sophrosynS  from  Homer 
to  the  Hellenistic  era.  and  from  Cicero  to  St 
Augustine,  in  roughly  four  divisions:  before 
Plato:  Plato  and  the  philosophic  schools; 

Cicero,  Horace.  Vergil  and  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians:  Patristic  literature.”  (Class  World) 


Choice  4:280  My  ’67  IlOw 
“[This]  book  Is  full  of  interesting  topics: 
sdphrosynS  as  the  excellence  of  the  citizens 
during  peace  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.:  soph- 
rosynS  as  a  word  with  a  Spartan  or  oligarchic 
connotation  in  Thucydides:  the  rneaning  of 
frugalitas  in  Cicero’s  Tusculans.  The  method 
is  chronological,  and  the  possible  meanings  of 
sdphrosynd  are  elicited  from  the  passages  un¬ 
der  study.  The  passages,  therefore,  are 
readily  accessible,  but  they  are  not  compared 
with  similar  themes  elsewhere.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  important  for  scholars,  and  Interesting  for 
the  general  reader.  It  rates  among  the  signifi¬ 
cant  works  on  Classical  Literature  and  Philoso¬ 
phy.  60:254  P  ’67  200w 

“Dr  North’s  eminently  scholarly  monograph 
analyzes  and  organizes  a  tremendous  amount,  of 
source  material.  .  .  .  Constantly  considering 
the  meaning  of  sophrosyne  against  the  chang¬ 
ing  cultural  background.  Dr.  North  offers  an 
unbroken  line  of  1200  years  of  ancient  thought, 
from  Homer  to  Augustine.  Among  the  many 
topics  of  particular  Interest  are  her  discus¬ 
sions  of  sophrosyne  as  a  reflection  of  the  clty- 


stete.  of  the  ever-present  tensions  of  the  com- 
plementapr  opposites  of  dynamism  and  hubris, 
and  of  the  role  of  sophrosyne  within  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Helen  North  is 
head  of  the  classics  department  at  Swarthmore 
College.”  F.  M.  Wasserman 

Library  J  92:780  F  16  ’67  270w 


north,  JOAN.  The  whirling  shapes.  183p 
$3.50  Farrar.  Straus 

67-19884 

In  this  novel  “it  is  the  fate  of  young  Liz  to 
wage  the  main  battle  against  the  shapes  that 
have  been  whirling  in  from  another  world:  she’s 
aided  by  an  eccentric  old  aunt  [Hilda],  a 
morose  young  painter  [James]  and  a  couple  of 
agreeable  young  teen-agers  [Miranda  and  Tom] 
who’ve  fallen  in  love.  Their  adventures  whisk 
them  in  and  out  of  time,  so  they  can  spy  on 
themselves  at  other  moments  of  their  lives.  .  .  . 
Ages  ten  to  thirteen.”  (Book  World) 


‘  A  stimulating,  well-written,  action-filled 
story;  realistic  in  its  pictures  of  English  family 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  intriguingly  mys¬ 
tical.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:516  N  4  ’67  IlOw 
Best  Sell  27:264  O  1  ’67  150w 
“The  evil  in  The  Whirling  Shapes  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  nebulous  gray  forms  whose  icy  touch 
sucks  up  those  who  have  become  bogged  down 
in  deadly  mechanical  trivia,  who  are  too  In¬ 
volved  in  committee  meetings  and  bus  schedules 
to  revel  in — oi-  even  see — the  delights  of  the 
world  around  them.  .  .  .  The  message  is 

wrapped  appealingly  in  a  brisk-paced  fantasy 
that  includes  disappearing  houses,  a  talking 
white  eagle  and  a  glowing  serpent  as  well  as 
the  satisfyingly  spooky  shapes.  .  .  .  It’s  an  odd 
tale,  full  of  symbolism  and  literary  allusions 
.  .  .  that  may  offer  something  important  to  the 
young  reader — probably  a  girl — who  likes  to 
ponder  the  meaning  of  living.”  Jean  Baron 

Book  World  pt  2,  p30  (children's  issue) 
N  5  ’67  290w 

Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henniker-Heaton 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 
280w 


‘With  much  left  unresolved  and  some  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  various  elements  of  the 
stoiy,  the  writing  and  the  dilemma  of  14-year- 
old  Liz  can  nevertheless  attract  a  readership. 
.  .  .  The  story  has  its  own  logic  and  maintains 
a  high  degree  of  suspense.  But  when  members 
of  the  group  involved  leave  their  house  (which 
has  begun  to  dissolve  under  siege  by  the 
shapes)  and  wander  briefly  in  their  pasts  or 
futures,  and  Liz  follows  up  with  a  heavily  sym¬ 
bolic  journey,  the  sag  in  a  story  that  started  so 
well  is  bound  to  disenchant  even  those  readers 
determined  to  suspend  their  disbelief.”  J.  C. 
'rhomson 


Library  J  92:3202  S  15  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  N  11  ’67  140w 


NORTHCOTE,  SYDNEY.  Byrd  to  Britten:  a 
survey  of  English  song.  162p  pi  $6.95  Roy 
pubs. 

784  Songs,  English.  Vocal  music  67-12390 
“William  Byrd  introduced  his  revolutionary- 
compositions  for  solo  song  in  the  late  16th 
century.  ...  In  this  book.  Dr.  Northcote  out¬ 
lines  the  many  influences  which  have  enriched 
English  song  from  [those]  first  days,  to  Brit¬ 
ten  and  the  decade  of  ’the  Mersey  sound.’  .  .  . 
rrhe  survey  is]  divided  into  broad  historical 
phases;  the  First  Elizabethan  Age,  the  17th 
Century,  the  18th  Cenrary.  Victorlana  and  the 
20th  Century.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Mr  Northcote  holds  no  brief  for  the  Vic¬ 
torians,  but  he  hails  the  ‘renaissance’  led  by 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  Elgar,  acknowledging 
the  achievements  of  Vaughan  Williams,  Holst, 
and  a  strong  band  of  contemporaries,  reaching 
even  a  little  beyond  Britten.  The  aim  of  the 
survey  is  to  interest  singers  and  the  public  in 
this  substantia]  repertoire.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
suggests  recordings  of  English  song  programs, 
po.ssiblj  unaware  of  some  fine  existing  ones  by 
.=uch  artists  as  Janet  Baker,  Wilfred  Brown. 
Peter  Pears,  and  others.  Appendix  A  Is  a 
selected  list  of  songs:  Appendix  B  is  a  sketchy 
list  of  Handel  arias.”  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  92:1626  Ap  16  ’67  250w 
“No  branch  of  music  is  so  difficult  to  write 
about  as  song:  it  is  recalcitrant  to  historical 
treatment  because  narrative  tends  to  dissolve 
into  a  catalogue.  Dr.  Northcote  in  this  succinct 
but  comprehensive  survey  is  spared  one  diffi¬ 
culty  in  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  single  tradi- 


978 
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NORTHCOTE,  SYDNEY — Continued 
tion  based  on  a  single  language.  .  .  .  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  expand  his  catalogue  into  history 
he  has  erred  in  being  too  discursive  and  his 
■wide  reading  has  tempted  him  to  quote  too 
many  of  other  people’s  opinions.  But  at  l^st 
the  social  context  is  set  for  ea.ch  of  the  five 
centuries  into  which  the  tradition  of  English 
song  disposes  itself,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
about  such  diverse  topics  as  famous  singers, 
the  Bach  revival,  royalty  ballads  and  oratorio 
is  relevant  to  his  main  theme.  .  .  .  The  best 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  about 
the  twentieth  century,  though  the  treatment,  of 
Arne  and  Sullivan  is  good!  As  an  historian 
Dr.  Northcote  has  a  happy  knack  of  picking  up 
small  points  of  significance.” 

TLS  pll84  D  22  '66  380w 


NORTHCOTT,  CECIL.  People  of  the  Bible; 
designed  and  il.  by  Denis  Wrlgley.  157P 
$4.95  Westminster  press 


220.9  Bible — Stories  67-12336 

“A  companion  to  the  author’s  Bible  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  for  Children  [BRD  1965],  this  .  .  .  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  is  based  on  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  and  is  organized  around  sig¬ 
nificant  biblical  personalities  .  .  .  [in]  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  from  Genesis  to  Reve¬ 
lation.  .  .  .  Each  story  [is]  preceded  by  an  ap¬ 
propriate  biblical  quote.  [Index  of  names.] 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:176  N  10  '67  90w 

‘‘[Each  story]  is  beautifully  accompanied 
with  Wrigley’s  stylized  illustrations,  many  in 
rich  color.  Plowever,  readers  who  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  biblical  stories 
may  frequently  be  confused  by  historical  ref¬ 
erences  which  are  inadequately  explained  and 
the  often  abrupt  transitions  from  one  chapter 
to  the  next.”  F.  L.  McClure 

Library  J  92:3189  S  15  ’67  130w 

‘‘[Northcott]  rounds  off  the  Eden  story  like 
this:  ‘Thus  sin  and  misery  came  into  human 
life  and  the  human  family,  and  from  the  hope¬ 
ful  beginnings  of  Creation,  the  world  turned 
into  a  sad  and  unhappy  place.’  Such  para¬ 
phrase  clearly  is  not  the  Bible  but  a  theological 
interpretation  superimposed  upon  it.  It  moi'e  or 
less  defines  its  limits  to  say  that  ‘People  of 
the  Bible’  is  most  effective  with  minor  char¬ 
acters  and  dramatic  scenes.”  M.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  ’67 
lOOw 

‘‘The  book  is  written  for  children,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  offending  childish 
sensibilities.  The  story,  as  it  is  unfolded,  very 
tentatively,  with  most  of  the  difficult  things 
gently  cleared  out  of  the  way,  seems  to  lack 
focus.  I  suspect  that  children  are  made  of 
sterner  stuff:  they  are  at  ease  amid  the  light¬ 
ning.  But  the  lightning  never  flashes  forth  in 
the  book,  and  there  is  never  a  hint  of  the 
urgency  and  majesty  of  the  Bible  story.  There 
are.  pleasant  poster-like  illustrations  by  Denis 
Wrigley,  but  too  often  they  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  decorative  designs  remote  from 
the  text.”  Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  N  5  '67  170w 


NORTHEDGE,  F.  S.  The  troubled  giant;  Britain 
among  the  great  powers,  1916-1939.  (London. 
Univ.  London  school  of  economics  and  politi¬ 
cal  science.  Publication)  667p  maos  $17  50 
Praeger 


327.42  Great 
World  politics 


Britain — Foreign  relations. 

66-26656 

Prima^  obj.ect  in  writing  this  book  has 
been  to  nrovide  within  reasonable  compasa  an 
account  of  Britain’s  foreign  polic-v  from  the 
middle  of  the  First  World  War  to  the  outbr^k 
of  the  Second.  ...  I  have  chosen  to  begin 
this  account  at  the  end  of  1916.  with  the 
formation  of  the  Coalition  Government  under 
Lloyd  (Jeorge,  because  it  was  at  that  "time 
besan  for  a  negotiated  end 
1^01^  .  ,  .  the  peace  negotiations 

1919-23  are  incomprehensible  except  against 
the  background  of  the  military  operatlons^Sid 
diplomacy  of  the  war's  concluding  stages  ^ 
The  method  adopted  .  .  .  has  been  to  describe 
ttie  successive  international  problems  facins 
British  government  and  the  considerations  whic^ 
influenced  the  approach  of  British  Ministers 
to  them.  .  .  .  [The  book)  seeks  to  satilfl 


[the  need]  ...  for  a  reasonably  concise  study 
based  upon  the  massive  source  material  now 
in  print.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Llewellyn  Woodward  ^ 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:226  N  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:336  My  ’67  140w 
‘‘A  great  deal  of  material  is  packed  into 
this  and  one  Has  to  compliment  the  author 
on  his  narrative  skill  as  he  carves  his  way 
energetically  through  the  mass  of  detail  with 
which  he  has  to  contend.  Not  only  will  many 
people  find  this  book  useful;  there  will  also 
be  many  who  will  find  it  of  absorbing  interesL 
Attention  will  naturally  centre  upon  those 
passages  .  .  .  where  the  author  stands  aside 
from  his  material  in  order  to  comment  and  to 
generalise.  One  could  wish  that  he  had  done 
this  more  frequently.  .' .  .  One  of  the  criticisms 
that  can  be  levelled  at  Dr.  Northedge  is  that 
his  treatment  of  both  [Austen  and  Neville 
Chamberlain]  is  inadequate.  .  .  .  [Dr  North- 
edge]  wished  to  examine  the  foreign  relations 
and  policies  of  a  Britain  under  pressure,  unsure 
about  its  resources  and  uncertain  about  its 
commitments.  He  has  responded  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  this  difficult  subject  by  writing  a 
sensible  and  informative  book.” 

Economist  221:1396  D  31  ’66  660w 
“One  consequence  of  the  current  war  is  that 
it  almost  certainly  compels  us  to  look  again 
to  the  past.  As  we  are  every  day  warned 
against  appeasement,  Northedge’s  masterly,  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  Britain’s  international 
diplomacy  between  the  wars  is  especially  ap¬ 
propriate.  Though  the  book’s  length  may  put 
off  all  but  the  most  avid  reader,  'the  study 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  causes  of  World  War 
11.  .  Chilling  reading  for  these  winter 

months.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  91:6082  D  16  ’66  170w 


NORTHGRAVE,  ANNE.  See  Tibbie,  A. 


NORTHROP,  HERBERT  R.  Compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  and  government  Intervention  in  labor 
disputes;  an  analysis  of  experience.  449p  $7 
Labor  policy  assn,  inc. 

331.15  Arbitration,  Industrial.  Collective 
bargaining  66-22184 

. ‘Cornpulsory  arbitration  does  not  eliminate 
strikes  but  It  does  destroy  the  process  of  col- 
bargaining  so  that  the  parties  lose  the 
ability  to  settle  for  themselves,’  according  to 
this  analysis.  .  .  .  [Professor  Northrup  exam¬ 
ines]  compulsory  arbitration  and  .  .  .  other 
forms  of  government  intervention  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  .  .  .  [and]  proposes  .  .  .  eight  modiflca- 
of  existing  laws  and  practices.”  (Library 
J)  bectlons  of  this  work  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  the  Labor  Law 
Journal,  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  and  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Re¬ 
view.  Index. 


the  sporaor  and  publisher  of  this  volume, 
fo?.  Policy  Association,  must  be  highly 

satisfled  with  its  strident  tone.  .  .  .  [This 
exegesis]  would  normally  be  considered  an  hon¬ 
orable  contribution  to  the  give  and  take  of 
political  batye  between  employers  and  unions 
•  J  ■  J  ^  within  the  framework  of  careful  study 
Of  industrial  relations  in  the  modern  setting’, 
it  serves  little  purpose.  It  presents  no  new 
research.  Indeed  about  one-half  of  the  book 
consists  of  reprints  of  articles  to  prop  up  the 
sweeping  condemnation  of  American  and  for- 
eign  means  of  securing  settlements  of  indus- 
disputes.  Each  is  supposed  to  show  the 
exflls  of  irrterventlon  by  presenting  its  dlfflcul- 
reading  this  volume  con- 
ylnced  that  the  world  has  passed  the  author 

publications 

f  holding  up  the  study  and  debate 
issue  opnf renting  our  society  which 
^  new  balance  between  government 
f’’®®  PlS'T  of  forces.”  Solo- 

mon  xzJarKin 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:205  My  ’67  800w 

valuable  compendium  of 
subject  that  Includes  in  two 
t>ackground  articles  on  the 
experience  and  ten  articles  on  the 
forei..jn  experience.  Timelv,  authoritative  but 
showing  a  somewhat  anti-labor  bias  this  In- 
qulry  is  recommended  for  larger  libraries  and 
industrial  relations  collections.”  William  Glbel- 

Llbrary  J  91:4663  O  1  ’66  160w 
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NORTHROP,  MARGUERITE,  ed.  The  Easter 

story  from  tlie  Gospels.  See  Bible.  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Gospels 


NORTON,  ALICE  MARY.  See  Norton,  Andre 


NORTON,  ANDRE.  Steel  maKlc;  11.  by  Robin 
Jacques.  155p  13.50;  lib  bdg  j3.41  World  pub. 

65-19714 

“Off  for  a  picnic  and  a  day  of  exploration, 
the  three  Lowiy  children  [Eric,  Sara,  and 
Greg]  discover  a  miniature  castle  and,  entering 
through  the  'Gate  of  the  Fox,’  find  themselves 
in  legendary  Avalon.  Huon  of  the  Horn  tells 
them  how  'powers  of  darkness’  are  enveloping 
the  land  and  beseeches  them  to  search  for  the 
lost  talismans  whose  powers  can  hold  back  and 
overcome  evil — Arthur’s  sword,  Huon’s  horn, 
and  Merlin’s  ring.”  (Horn  Bk)  "Grades  five  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


"Children  wlU  probably  enjoy  [this]  for  its 
good  storytelling,  but  I  was  deeply  disappointed 
in  the  author’s  use  of  the  traditional  material 
from  the  Arthurian  legends  and  Huon  of 
Bordeaux.  Since  Miss  Norton  has  deliberateiy 
chosen  to  keep  the  story  on  the  Prince  Valiant 
level,  I  suppose  I  should  not  complain,  shallow 
as  it  all  is,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  find  only 
a  lurid  adventure  which  might  as  well  take 
place  on  Astra  as  in  Avalon,  and  which  even 
Robin  Jacques’  classic  drawings  cannot  do  more 
than  decorate.  A  gifted  writer  here  mistreats 
richly  evocative  material.”  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  17  ’66  lOOw 
Horn  Bk  41:629  D  ’65  190w 
"This  skillful  science -fiction  author  turns 
successfully  to  sheer  fantasy.  .  .  .  Each  child 
not  only  conquers  the  evil  forces,  but  he  con¬ 
quers  his  own  fears.  Suspense  and  rich  ele¬ 
ments  of  magical  lore  will  appeal  to  lovers  of 
fantasy.”  Emma  Kirby 

Library  J  90:5519  D  15  ’66  80w 
TLS  p451  My  26  '67  140w 


NORWICH,  JOHN  JULIUS.  Mouitt  Athos,  by 
John  Julius  Norwich  and  Keresby  Sitwell; 
with  phot,  by  the  authors  and  A.  Costa.  191p 
$20  Harper 

271  Athos  (Monasteries).  Athos,  Mount — De¬ 
scription  and  travel  66-20306 

An  account  of  the  mountain  in  Greece,  "a 
land  of  monks  and  hermits  where  no  female  is 
admitted.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:793  N  25  ’66  120w 
"In  the  past  few  years  [Mount  Athos]  must 
have  witnessed  an  unending  procession  of 
journalists,  artists,  and  photographers — for  few 
places  on  earth  have  been  written  about  so 
much.  ...  If  there  Is  anything  left  to 
be  told  about  the  Holy  Mountain  it  is 
undoubtedly  here.  The  writing  style  of  the 
two  collaborators  is  rather  extravagant,  their 
discoveries  are  related  in  a  breathless  way,  and 
the  photographs  are  of  a  kind  a  good  travel 
photographer  will  call  a  'standard  take.’  ” 
Caskie  Stinnett  _  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  D  4  ’66  130w 
“The  Holy  Mountain  .  .  .  has  not  yet  found 
its  great  historian,  and  time  is  running  out. 
Still,  one  must  be  grateful  for  what  does  exist. 
.  .  .  [This  work]  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  bril¬ 
liant  photography,  some  convincing  reportage, 
a  magpie  hoard  of  strange  facts,  and  a  lot 
of  glossy  and  somewhat  phoney  chatter.  .  .  . 
The  persona  of  bluff  Englishry  is  in  .  some 
circumstances  very  pleasant  .  .  .  but  in  the 
face  of  the  monks  of  Athos  it  shows  up  badly. 
Lord  Norwich’s  part  of  the  text  ...  Is  a  not 
unattractive  discursive  essay.  Mr.  Sitwell’s  is 
perhaps  inevitably  more  trivial  since  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  diary,  but  only  Mr.  Costa  by  his 
brilliantly  informative  photography  redeems  the 
adventure.  He  is  probably  not  a  great  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  his  style  is  luminous  and  classical, 
and  gives  the  effect  of  being  beautiful  without 
being  superficial.”  „„„ 

TLS  p978  O  27  66  230w 


NORWICH,  JOHN  JULIUS.  The  other  conquest 
[Eng  title:  The  Normans  in  the  South,  1016- 
1130].  355p  pi  maps  $6.95  Harper 
945  Italy— -History— To  1559.  Sicily— Hlstoiy. 
Normans  In  Italy  67-22506 

“This  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a  longer 
history  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  which 


Lord  Norwich  is  preparing.  It  covers  the  period 
from  the  arrival  in  the  south  of  the  first  group 
of  Norman  mercenaries,  who  came  to  aid  the 
Lombard  Melus  against  the  Greeks  In  1017,  to 
the  coronation  of  Roger  II  in  1130  as  King  of 
Sicily  and  all  the  lands  that  the  Normans  had 
conquered  in  southern  Italy.”  (Economist)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:209  S  1  ’67  660w 

Reviewed  by  Guernsey  Le  Pelley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  7  ’67 
420w 

"Lord  Norwich  does  justice  to  the  epic  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  story  of  the  Norman  conquest  by 
his  clear  and  vigorous  narrative.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  originEil  chronicles  in  putting  it  together, 
with  an  eye  open  for  the  lively  and  curious 
detail  in  which  such  writers  as  Amatus  of  Monte 
Cassino  and  Geoffrey  Malaterra  abound.  The 
brutality  of  the  wars,  their  sharp  turns  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  above  all  the  ruthless  ambition  of 
Robert  Guiscard  are  skilfully  brought  out.  .  .  . 
Lord  Norwich  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  is 
not  trydng  to  write  as  a  scholar  for  scholars. 
From  an  historian’s  point  of  view,  his  book  has 
some  weaknesses.  His  approach  to  eleventh 
century  power  politics  is  at  times  thoroughly 
anachronistic.  His  epigrammatic  dismissals  of 
great  figures,  who  appear  at  the  peripheries  of 
his  story,  often  do  them  less  than  justice.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  much  more  important  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  ...  in  giving  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
immense  risks  which  the  Norman  leaders  took, 
and  in  the  end  always  won.  Those  who  like 
their  history  to  be  active  will  enjoy  reading 
this  Dook.” 

Economist  223:475  Ap  29  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Adelson 

Library  J  92:2923  S  1  ’67  130w 

“One  cannot  envy  Lord  Norwich  his  mate¬ 
rial;  yet  he  does  poorly  enough  with  it  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  interest  in  how  he  will  do  when 
he  gets  to  better.  .  .  .  The  11th  century  has  left 
us  with  few  resources  to  be  sui’e:  in  essence, 
Norwich  is  dependent  on  tire  same  chronicles 
that  Gibbon  used.  The  difference  is  that  Gib¬ 
bon  was  much  less  credulous  about  those  ma¬ 
terials  than  Norwich  is.  .  .  .  Still  Lord  Norwich 
does  serve  to  remind  us,  just  by  his  violations, 
that  certain  rules  endure  for  the  writing  of 
history.  ...  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  pirates  so  surprisingly  cosmopolitan 
should  be  able  to  call  these  days  only  on  the 
imagination  of  a  historig.n  of  so  depressing  an 
insularity.”  Murray  Kempton 

New  Repub  157:33  D  9  ’67  2350w 

"A  well-informed  highly  readable  book  by  a 
young  English  historian.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  on  the  Normans  and 
tlieir  background  I  have  read  in  recent  years. 
Lord  Norwich  does  not  always  display  the  pro¬ 
fessional  scholarship  one  finds,  for  example,  in 
Steven  Runciman’s  books  on  the  Crusades — but 
he  has  enough  for  his  purpose.  .  .  .  He  is  also 
aware  that  history,  if  it  is  to  hold  the  reader, 
must  be  brought  to  life:  he  is  not 

afraid  of  color,  or  of  colorful  charac¬ 

ters.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  a  plethora 
in  these  pages.  .  .  .  [His]  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  more  than  a  vivid  patchwork  of 
romantic  figures.  It  is  an  orderly — and,  on  the 
whole,  accurate — account  of  things  that  really 
happened.  1  found  it  instructive  throughout,  as 
weU  as  consistently  entertaining,”  T.  C.  Chubb 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  10  ’67  390w 

"What  the  author  has  set  out  to  do  he  has 
accomplished  well.  He  narrates  the  gesta  of  the 
Bautevilles  and  other  Norman  conquerors 
smoothly  and  accurately,  bringing  In  where  rel¬ 
evant  the  popes,  the  emperors  and  the  other 
actors  in  the  story,  and  providing  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sites  that  few  travellers  visit.  His 
own  journeys  have  been  most  fruitful  in  bring¬ 
ing  reality  and  conviction  to  his  pages.  .  .  , 
Here  we  are  given  an  essay  in  military  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  histoi-y,  a  viewpoint  dictated  by  the 
narrative  sources  on  which  the  book  is  based. 
But  one  wonders  whether  within  this  frame¬ 
work,  answers  could  not  have  been  teased  out 
of  the  chronicles  to  some  of  the  more  obvious 
problems.  ...  A  consequence  of  the  chronic¬ 
ler’s  approach  is  that  the  story  unfolds  with 
pleasant  but  historically  dubious  certainty.  .  .  . 
[However]  Inaccuracies  are  very  rare.” 

TLS  p632  Je  15  ’67  660w 
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NOTRE  DAME  STUDY  OF  CATHOLIC  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Catholic  schools 
in  action;  a  report;  exec,  com:  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh  [and  others]  ed.  by  Reginald  A. 
Neuwien.  328p  $10.50  Univ.  of  Notre  Darne 
press 

377  Church  schools.  Catholic  Church  in  the 
U.S.  66-24917 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Johnstone 

Christian  Century  84:48  Ja  11  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Daniei  Callahan 

Commentary  43:81  Ja  '67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  M.  P.  Ryan 

Critic  25:76  D  ’06-Ja  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Myron  Lieberman 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:328  spring  '67  1850w 


NOTTINGHAM,  J.,  jt.  auth.  Myth  of  “Mau 
Mau”:  nationalism  in  Kenya.  See  Rosberg, 


NOOY,  PIERRE  LECOMTE  DU.  See  Lecomte 
du  NoUy,  P. 


NOVAK,  F.  A.  The  pictorial  encyclopedia  of 
plants  and  flowers:  ed.  by  J.  G.  Barton:  Am. 
consultant;  H.  W.  Rickett.  589p  il  col  11  $10 
Crown 

581  Botany — Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Flowers — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

66-18549 

with  simple  bacteria  and  algae 
this  study  of  more  than  1,000  species  of  plants 
progresses  through  fungi  and  ferns  to  trees, 
shrubs,  flowering  plants,  and  cereals.”  (Sat  R) 
Index. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  D  1  ’66 
60w 

"Here  are  reproduced  more  than  1100  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  plants  together  with 
brief  explanatory  text.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  .  .  .  and  should  prove  of 
great  value  as  aids  to  recognition  and  identi- 
flcation  as  well  as  providing  perhaps,  inspira¬ 
tion  for  artist  and  designer.  The  pictures  are 
well  composed  and  generally  well  reproduced. 
All.  or  almost  all,  were  taken,  apparently,  in 
Kurope  and  consequently,  representation  of 
American  plants  is  pretty  much  confined  to 
kinds  grown  in  European  gardens.  .  .  .  in.  the 
t^t  reiCTence  is  frequently  made  to  American 
plants  that  are  not  illustrated,  but  not  always 
entirely  accurately.  ...  it  would  have  been 
of  greater  help  if  each  picture  carried  the 
narne  of  the  plant  illustrated  as  a  caption.” 
Ji*.  u.  jda.ll 

Library  j  91:5941  D  1  ’66  2S0w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:63  N  19  ’66  lOOw 
“This  bargain  volume,  handsomely  produced 

is  no  guide  to  the 
real  flelds  and  woods  of  any  locality  but  a 
panoramic  view  of  all  that  grows.  Good  roto¬ 
gravure  photographs  of  1,000  growing  things,  60 
pages.  .  .  .  For  browsing, 
reference,  teaching  and  dreaming  of  travel  ” 
Sci  Am  216:144  Ja  ’67  120w 


stability  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  multi-na¬ 
tional  state.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Nicolas  Spulber 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:264  S  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:1052  N  ’67  240w 
“[The  authors]  examine  charges  of  Soviet 
'colonialism'  critically  and  point  out  that  in  the 
republics  under  consideration  some  of  the  no¬ 
table  economic  and  social  gains  achieved  have 
been  partly  paid  for  by  the  Russians,  since  the 
sacriflces  imposed  on  the  peasants  in  these  re¬ 
publics  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  match  those 
borne  by  the  Russians  and  Ukrainians.  .  .  . 
Some  consideration  is  paid  to  political  devel¬ 
opments;  Messrs.  Nove  and  Newth  note  that 
‘the  proportion  of  natives  holding  responsible 
posts  is  continually  increasing.’  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  readable  and  objective  treatment 
in  a  hitherto  unexplored  area.”  E.  P.  Stlckney 
Library  J  92:770  F  16  ’67  190w 
"This  scrupulous  and  fair-minded  study... 
shows  that  in  terms  of  material  advance  the 
Communist  record  in  the  Soviet  'Middle  East’ 
...  is  on  the  whole  Impressive.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,]  less  than  half  the  professional  labour 
force  is  of  Central  Asian  nationality,  and  in 
Uzbekistan  the  proportion  falls  to  a  quarter. 

.  .  .  Like  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  [this 
area]  is  subject  to  a  very  high  degree  of  cen¬ 
tral  control  from  Moscow.  .  .  .  The  authors 
conclude  that  a  new  name  should  be  Invented 
for  this  special  kind  of  relationship  'to  de¬ 
scribe  something  which  represents  subordina¬ 
tion  and  yet  is  genuinely  different  from  the  im¬ 
perialism  of  the  past.’  .  .  .  [This  book]  illu¬ 
minates  a  hitherto  largely  neglected  aspect  of 
Soviet  affairs.” 

TLS  p522  Je  16  ’67  650w 


NOYES,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution; 
working-class  associations  in  the  German  rev¬ 
olutions  of  1848-1849.  434p  $10  Princeton  univ. 
press 


943  08  Germany — History — Revolution,  1848- 
1849.  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Germany 

66-14313 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


and 


Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Robson 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:535  Je  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  W.  Carr 

Engl  Hist  R  82:859  O  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Mack  Walker 

Poi  Sci  Q  82:271  Je  ’67  600w 


iNUUOlO,  SAL.  The  New  York  Times  Guide  to 
personal  finance.  240p  $4.95  Harper 
339.4  Finance,  Personal.  Consumer  educa¬ 
tion  65-21019 

„-The  author  of  a  column  on  the  financial  page 
New.  York  Times  has  amplified  some 
®  ^nteri^al  previously  printed  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  offers  advice  on  “income  tax,  life 
insurance  (for  wives  as  well  as  husbands,  for 
ns  married),  loans,  installment 
buying,  pension  plans,  Christmas  clubs,  savings, 

er^s^^note"^®’  ^nd  mortgages.”  (Publish- 


NOVAK,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son:  the  exercise  of  power.  See  Evans,  R. 


Soviet  Middle  East;  a  com- 
munist  model  for  development,  by  Alec  Nove 
and  J.  A.  Newth.  160p  maps  $6.50  Praeger 
330.917  Soviet  Central  Asia— Economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Soviet  Central  Asia — Social  condi¬ 
tions  66-21790 

Concerning  the  Soviet  republics  of  Central 
Asia  and  1  ranscaucasla.  the  authors  attempt 
to  answer  such  questions  as:  “How  does  their 
Ttaltr*  ®^.tuation  compare  with  the  rest  of  the 
USSR,  with  Uieir  non-Soviet  neighbors,  with 
their  own  past?  How  were  these  developments 
financed?  How  far  was  progress  due  to.  or 
made  possible  by,  the  immigration  of  large 

economic  and  po¬ 
litical  relationship  of  these  republics  to  Moscow 
a  form  of  colonialism  or  neo-colonialism? 
There  are  also  questions  Involving  the  political 


o  formidable  title  for 

as. correctly  be  called 
Helpful  Hints  for  the  Financially  Inept.  ...  In 
with  credit  in  the  catbird 
more  financial  hang-ups  and 
payroll  deductions, 
in  tb^  ^  T?  welcome  flock  of  candles 

t?on?®  checks,  gyp  opera¬ 

tions,  .  .  ..  discretionary  income  vs.  indiscretion- 
ary  spending,  he  covers  the  field,  and — happily— 
without  arcane  double-talk,  ...  It  is  the  au- 
that  pteople  who  '  need  personal 
financial  guidance  most,  but  don’t  get  it  are 

brackets  Hit  SJn upper-midlle  income 
Peg  Braclren  ^  should  fill  part  of  that  need.” 

Harper  234:111  Ap  ’67  290w 
la  fact  that  much  of  this  material 

is  sugintted”  similar  nature,  this  one 

the  purchase  because  of 

Liie  ftSnerai  6xc6ll6nc6  of  the  i)rp«5pntfltir»n 

rnateria^  and  because  the  author  can  make  cnm 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  9  ’67  160w 
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NUTTALL,  KENNETH.  Play  production  for 

young  people;  with  drawings  by  N.  S. 

Hyslop.  199p  $3.95  Plays 
792  Amateur  theatricals.  Acting  66-7553 

A  “presentation  of  the  details  of  drama  club 
organization.  Selection  of  plays,  acting,  scenery, 
costumes  [are  treated]  for  British  communi¬ 
ties.’’  (Library  J) 


“The  playful  humor  [of  this  book]  keeps 
one’s  interest,  but  some  vocabulary  makes  it 
diflicult  to  understand.  Nothing  realiy  is  added 
to  the  literature  of  this  field.’’  E.  W.  Cum- 

^  Library  J  91:5642  N  15  ’66  80w 


“[This]  is  really  a  manual  for  amateur 
dramatic  companies,  and  a  very  practicai  one, 
too.  No  aspect  of  the  subject  seems  to  have 
been  left  untouched,  and  producers  and  actors 
alike  are  particularly  recommended  to  read  the 
remarks  on  speed,  pace,  and  timing,  which 
are  usually  the  most  unprofessional  features  of 
amateur  productions.” 

TLS  p984  N  28  63  70w 


NUTTING,  ANTHONY.  No  end  of  a  lesson; 
the  story  of  Suez.  205p  $5  Potter,  C.N. 
942.085  Great  Britain — History — 1945-  .  Egypt 
— History — intervention,  1956.  Great  Britain 
_ Foreign  relations.  Suez  Canai  67-27355 


This  recital  of  the  Inside  events  of  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956  is  told  by  the  then  “Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  government 
headed  by  Anthony  Eden  [at  the  time  that 
Selwyn  Lloyd  was  Foreign  Minister.  Nutting  si 
resignation  in  protest  over  the  British 
government's  policies  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis  WAS  one  of  the  very  few  times  in  Eng¬ 
lish  histoi-y  that  a  minister  had  ever  resigned 
without  making  his  reasons  publicly  known  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  rea¬ 
son  are  now  made  evident  in  this  book.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh  _ 

Commonweal  87:150  N  3  67  550w 

Economist  224:123  J1  8  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Stickney 

Library  j  92:4165  N  15  67  230w 

Reviewed  by  Alexander  Werth 

Nation  205:311  O  2  ’67  S50w 
“The  Importance  of  Anthony  Nutting’s  book 
is  that  he  is  the  ^first  ...  to  come  out  'wito 
the  inside  story  of  what  happened,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  to  know  it  almost  all.  Almost 
all:  but  not  quite.  He  does  not  mention  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  because  he  was  not  tend 
about  it.  being  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
‘weak  sisters'  .  .  .  and  therefore  suspect. 

[But  he  does  the  State  a]  service  now 
by  putting  on  record  a  story  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished,  for  the  archives  won  t 
tell  it  .  .  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  reliving 
those  days,  he  can  write  with  so  little  bitter- 

73:908  Je  30  ’67  390w 
“It  is  not  merely  that  [Nutting’s]  writing  Is 
commonplace,  and  his  documentation  almost 
non-existent;  he  appears,  on  the  evidence  of 
his  memoirs,  as  the  possessor  of  a  mind  no 
better  than  that  of  the  average  Tory,  and  in 
some  respects  deficient  even  when  measured  by 
conventional  standards.  He  is.  for  example, 
quite  unable  to  realize  that  Britain  s  position 
in  the  Middle  East  had  already  been  wrecked 
beyond  repair  before  the  Suez  fiasco  Reading 
him  one  might  think  that  it  was  all  [Sir  An¬ 
thony  Eden’s]  doing.  .  .  .  Mr.  [Hugh]  Thomas, 
who  does  understand  these  matters,  gives  a 
far  more  balanced  picture  of  the  situation  in 
1956  [in  Suez,  BRD  1967]  than  Mr  Nutting, 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  to  prove  how  right 
he  was  and  how  much  better  off  eveiyone 
would  have  been  if  his  advice  had  been  taken. 
George  lAcMheim  ^  ^  ^4  -67  1750W 

New  Yorker  43:247  N  11  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 
^  Reporter  37:37  N  30  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Leslie  Roberts 

Sat  R  50:44  N  4  67  470w 
“[Nutting  makes]  an  immensely  Important 
contribution  to  history  which  no  one  ^se  could 
(or  at  any  rate,  would)  have  made.  His  story 
constitutes  much  the  most  substantial  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the 
Suez  crisis  that  has  been  made  since  1956,  or 
is  ever  likely  to  be  made.  .  .  .  [His]  judgm^t 
is  the  weakest  aspect  of  his  book.  On 


matters  of  fact  he  is  tmassailable:  so,  at  least, 
R  rnust  be  presumed,  in  default  of  contradiction 
by  Lord  Avon  or  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd.  .  .  .  But 
matters  of  judgment,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Nutting  stands  open  to  question  on  several 
counts.  .  .  .  There  may  also  be  doubts  about 
[his]  reconstruction  of  his  own  role  in  the  Suez 
affair.  .  .  Right  or  wrong,  this  self-portrait 
is  yet  another  factor  in  the  story  which  im¬ 
peratively  demands  a  reopening  of  the  sealed 
principally  compromised 
by  Mr.  Nutting’s  revelations.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
is  in  any  case  full  of  valuable  insights  into  the 
facts,  and  particularly  into  the  personality  of 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  [and  has]  .  .  .  brought  us 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  total  truth.” 

TLS  p591  J1  6  '67  950w 


NYE,  F.  IVAN,  ed.  Emerging  conceptual 
frameworks  in  family  analysis;  ed.  by  P. 
Ivan  Nye  and  Felix  M.  Berardo.  328p  $7.95 
Macmillan  (NT) 


301.42  Family  66-19578 

“Concepts,  as  related  to  the  family,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  eleven  different  frameworks  in  this 
book  and  thus  provide  an  .  .  .  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  study  of  family  analysis.  .  .  . 
Each  chapter  represents  a  different  framework 
and  these  include  anthropological,  structure- 
functional,  in.stitutional,  interactional,  situa¬ 
tional,  psychoanalytic,  social-psychological,  de- 
■velopmental  task,  economic,  legal,  and  western 
Christian.”  (J  Home  Econ)  Index. 


“The  chapters  are  commendably  uniform, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions.  The  chapters  on 
economics  and  law  are  particularly  useful  for 
sociologists.  But  the  chapter  on  anthropology 
is  extremely  superficial.  .  .  .  The  chief  defect 
of  this  volume  arises  from  the  vagTieness  and 
simplicity  of  the  underlying  notion  of  ‘concepts’ 
and  how  these  are  related  to  theory.  ...  As 
a  result,  the  discussions  of  concepts  are  gen¬ 
erally  better  as  semantic  reviews  of  their 
usages  than  as  critical  appraisals  of  their 
meaning  and  usefulness.  ...  In  spite  of  this 
shortcoming,  the  book  will  make  future  critical 
scrutiny  of  the  bodies  of  work  it  surveys  much 
easier.”  D.  A.  Sweetser 

Am  Soc  R  31:876  D  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Boll 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:184  Mr  ’67  550w 
“An  excellent  reference  work  for  upperclass¬ 
men  and  beginning  graduate  students.  .  .  . 
This  book  makes  a  useful  contribution  to  an 
area  sorely  plagued  by  previous  lack  of  con¬ 
ceptual  integration.  The  instructor  or  research¬ 
er  will  want  to  make  special  use  of  the  ‘fur¬ 
ther  research  questions’  which  are  posed  near 
the  conclusion  of  almost  every  chapter.” 
Choice  3:1086  Ja  ’67  140w 
“The  authors  place  emphasis  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  aspect  of  [their]  approach,  and 
rightfully  so  since  it  represents  a  recent  intel¬ 
lectual  development  in  this  field.  .  .  .  The  book, 
written  by  qualified  authors  and  edited  by  two 
outstanding  sociologists,  is  an  excellent  refer¬ 
ence  for  scholars  and  advanced  students.  The 
review  of  literature  and  extensive  bibliography 
will  be  most  helpful  for  anyone  engaged  in 
re.search.  Although  considered  experimental, 
this  book  could  easily  establish  a  pattern  to 
be  used  by  all  disciplines  involved  in  the  study 
of  the  family.”  A.  A.  Cross 

J  Home  Econ  58:692  O  ’66  330w 


NYE,  ROBERT.  March  has  horse’s  ears,  and 
other  stories;  il.  by  Dorothy  Maas.  88p  $3.75 
Hill  &  Wang 

Faii-y  tales  67-14652 

These  are  retellings  of  ten  tales  based  on  old 
Welsh  legends.  “Ages  eight  to  eleven.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


Horn  Bk  43:465  Ag  ’67  80w 
“Mr.  Nye  fails  to  retain  the  genuine  folk-tale 
quality  with  his  long  involved  sentences,  his 
asides  to  the  reader,  and  modern  touches  which 
often  seem  to  be  intrusions  rather  than  funny 
or  fitting.  For  example,  in  one  story  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  offers  to  make  amends  by  giving  the 
fairy  a  new  green  dress  that  has  ‘how  to  wash 
it  on  a  little  shiny  label.’  .  .  .  These  retellings 
falter  in  their  direction,  lack  consistency,  and 
often  limp  along  past  the  climax  as  though  the 
author  did  not  know  how  to  conclude.”  J.  B. 
Hardendorff 

Library  J  92:1740  Ap  15  ’67  160w 
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NYE,  ROBERT— Continued 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  71:744  My  20  ’66  lOw 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  21  ’67  160w 
“It  is  surprising  to  see  how  easily  the  mantle 
of_  contemporaneity  sits  on  [these  updated] 
fairy  stories.  .  .  .  'Their  new  clothes  neither  add 
to  nor  detract  from  the  immediacy  and  charm 
of  these  tales,  but  these  versions  stand  as  works 
of  art  in  their  own  right  because  Mr.  Nye  is 
a  poet  and  because  he  has  exercised  consider¬ 
able  discretion  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
material.  He  has  Included  what  many  would 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tales  of  all; 
the  tale  of  Gwyn,  who  married  the  maiden  of 
the  lake,  and  loved  her  and  lived  with  her,  and 
lost  her  for  the  three  blows  he  struck  her.  It 
is  a  spellbinding  stoi-y.  Once  heard,  it  haunts 
the  mind  for  ever.” 

TLS  p429  My  19  ’66  IlOw 


NYE,  ROBtRT.  Taliesin;  il.  by  Dorothy  Maas. 
121p  $3.95  Hill  &  Wang 
398.2  Taliesin.  Legends — Wales — Juvenile 
literature  67-23518 

“The  mythical  history  of  Taliesin,  the  leg¬ 
endary  Welsh  bard  who  was  born  ‘in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  summer  stars,’  is  here  retold  in 
prose.  Taliesin  of  the  shining  brow,  poet  with 
shape-shifting  and  magical  powers,  was  the 
reincarnation  of  Gwion  who  had  drunk  three 
drops  of  Inspiration  and  Science  from  the  witch 
Caridwen’s  cauldron.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


/‘The  poet  Taliesin  is  found  in  the  Mabino- 
gian,  that  garland  of  Welsh  legends.  His  pea¬ 
sant  origin,  his  encounter  with  a  witch,  and 
his  mysterious  rebirth  to  a  new  life  are  here 
gracefully  recounted.”  M.  L.  Birmingham 
Commonweal  87:182  N  10  ‘67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:750  D  ‘67  240w 
“Minor  incon.gruities  appear  in  the  second 
chapter  when  the  author  borrows  from  Poe’s 
The  Raven'  and  in  an  occasional  awkward 
rhyme,  but  these  do  not  affect  tbe  composition 
as  a  whole  which  successfully  blends  humor 
and  a  feeling  for  the  awesome  power  of  true 
poetry.  The  line  illustrations  by  Dorothy  Maas 
carry  out  the  lilting  Celtic  rhythm  of  the  text.” 
L.  F.  Seacord 

Library  J  92:3853  O  15  ’67  120w 

“Told  with  the  straightforward  simplicity 
of  a  modern  novel.” 

TLS  plOS9  N  24  ’66  30w 
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OAKLEY,  STEWART.  A 

Sweden  [Eng  title:  The 
292p  il  maps  $6.50  Praeger 


short  history  of 
story  of  Sweden], 


948.5  Sweden — History  66-18915 

The  author  attempts  “to  provide  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  Sweden  but  has  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  her  history  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  main,  lines  of  her  development. 
•  •  While  providing  a  framework  of  political 
events,  [he  has]  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  economic,  social  and  cultural  factors. 

[He  includes  prehistoric  and]  medieval  as 
well  as  .  .  .  modem  times.”  (Pref)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“Readers  with  some  knowledge  of  Nordic 
or  even  general  European,  history  will  find 
^e  book  superficial.  .  .  As  a  lecturer  at 

University,  [the  author]  writes  for 
a  British  public  and  tends  to  overempha.size 
Swedish  relations  with  Western  Europe,  while 
neglecting  the  weight  of  Germanic  and  East 
Eur9pean  influences.  None  of  the  major  inter¬ 
pretive  issue.s  in  Swedish  historiographv  are 
examined  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  Oakley’s 
style  is  fluently  readable.  .  .  .  The  best  one- 
yolume  work,  as  Oakley  himself  notes,  i.s  still 
I.  Ander.sson’s  History  of  Sweden  [BRD  1956]  ” 
Choice  3:945  D  ’66  200w 

“['This  book]  delves  too  deeply  Into  facts  and 
depends  too  much  on  reader  awareness  of  the 
country.  .  .  Of  particular  worth  Is  the  au¬ 

thor  s  writing  about  the  20th  century  where 
some  of  the  ‘Swedish  image’  is  explained  and 
some  myths  dispelled.  The  work  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  average  reader,  but  It  is  a  good 


if  brief,  history  of  the  Swedies  and  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  a  ‘middle  way.’  For  large  pub¬ 
lic  and  university  libraries.”  R.  E.  Lindgren 
Library  J  91:3420  J1  ’66  220w 
“Particularly  useful  chapters  are  those  on 
Sweden’s  development  as  a  European  power, 
the  well-balanced  account  of  Gustavus  III  and 
his  reign  and  the  description  of  industrialism 
and  defence  from  1860  to  1905.  The  final  chapter 
IS  a  penetrating  analysis  of  ‘The  Swedish 
Image.’  ...  In  addition  to  a  number  of  print¬ 
er’s  errors,  there  are  a  few  minor  mistakes 
and  omissions.  .  .  .  But  these  are  trivial 
criticisms.  ’•’ 

TLS  p580  Je  30  ’66  650w 


OATES,  JOYCE  CAROL.  A  garden  of  earthly 
delights.  440p  $5.95  Vanguard 

67-19288 

“This  is  the  story  of  Clara,  who  runs  away 
from  [her  migratory  worker  father,  Carleton 
Walpolej  and  [her]  step-mother  at  the  age  of 
13.,  By  native  drive,  she  raises  herself  to  a  po- 
sitmn  of  material  comfort  as  mistress  and  then 
wife  to  a  wealthy  man.  But  Clara  has  no  values 
to  live  by  and  none  to  teach  her  son  [Steve  or 
Swan],  who  is  nameless  until  his  mother’s  mar¬ 
riage  when  he  is  seven  years  old.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Nelson 

America  117:448  O  21  ’67  400w 
“A  talented  novelist  has  turned  a  strong 
searchlight  on  the  lives  of  the  migratory  work¬ 
ers  m  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  book  has  much 
to  say  of  society’s  Indifference  to  the  plight  of 
the  disadvantaged,  and  of  the  shallowness  of  a 
^  life, based  entirely  on  getting  and  spend¬ 
ing.  This  IS  an  outstanding  novel,  highly  re¬ 
commended.”  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:2180  Je  1  '67  120w 
■Tf  you  want  to  see  a  big  solid  talent  getting 
under  way,  I  suggest  you  read  [this].  Miss 
Oates  s  approach  to  fiction  is  more  like 
Dreiser’s  than  that  of  anyone  else  I  can  think 
of.  She  IS  as  absorbed  in  the  interaction  between 
individual  Americans  and  the  society  they  live 
in  as  he  was.  Her  writing  is  clumsy  in  places, 
as  his  was  (though  less  clumsy  In  language), 
inhabited  by  strong,  vivid  characters — ordinary, 
unromantic,  but  thoroughly  alive.  .  .  .  This  is,  in 
a  way,  a  dreary  book  despite  its  excellences; 
drears^  powerful,  determined,  limited  and  true. 

.  .  .  But  the  reader  comes  to  feel,  as  Clara’s 
story  develops,  not  merely  that  Miss  Oates 
knows  what  she  is  doing,  but  that  she  knows  it 
too  well.  By  excluding  alternatives,  her  knowl- 
eoge  becomes  a  limiting  and  confining  force. 
ivT-’  •  k  i®.  ®  con^siderable  compliment  to 

fJiss  Oates  s  talent  that  one  argues  for  her 
characters  against  their  author.”  Elizabeth 
Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  10  ’67  1600w 
Newsweek  70:93A  O  2  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:23  Ag  5  ’67  500w 
‘‘Poor  and  yearning  little  girls  are  standard 
fixtures  m  hardscrabble  literature.  Most  of 
them,  like  little  Clara  Walpole,  scheme  and 
claw  their  way  up  from  a  knockabout  chlld- 
hood  and  finally  wear  silk  dresses  and  live  in 
the  biggest  house  for  miles  around.  But  if  Clara 
seems  to  be  a  drearily  familiar  type,  there  is  a 
magical  naturalistic  quality  in  this  book  that 
makes  her  one  of  the  most  pathetically  provoca¬ 
tive  literary  heroines  of  the  year.  .  .  .  As  she 

fnTFaU  Shudder¬ 

ing  ,!< all  IBRD  1965])  and  two  volumes  of  short 
stories  (By  the  North  Gate  [BRD  19641;  Upon 
the, Sweeping  Flood),  [the  author]  is  a  lit^ary 
oddity.  An  upstate  New  York  Yankee  s^he 
creates  countrified  characters  who  bum  with  the 
kind  ,of  short -fused  violence  and  curious  pride 
of  privacy  that  have  always  been  the  exclusive 
hallmark  of  writers  from  the  South.  .  .  .  Only 
in  the  last  50  pv  60  pages  of  the  book  does  the 
author  loosen  the  string  of  tension  that  she  has 
d.  awn.  and  the  story  turns  unnecessarily  melo- 

Time  90:106  S  22  '67  430w 


The  Greek  Civil  War. 
1944-1949.  with  a  foreword  by  C.  M.  Wood- 
house.  237p  maps  $7.50  Praeger  vvooa 

1  oyo®  T?’  Mo<lern— History.  World  War. 

movements.  World 
.  1939-1945— ^reece.  Modern.  Commun- 

ism — Greece.  Modern  66-12479 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^  ^  ^ 

Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Kaldls 

Am  Hist  R  72:1038  Ap  '67  420w 
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Reviewed  by  Andrew  Gyorgy 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:215  Mr  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  P.  Alderfer 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:218  Mr  ’67  800w 


O’BALLANCE,  EDGAR.  Malaya;  the  com¬ 
munist  insurgent  war,  1948-60.  188p  $6.50  Shoe 
String 

959.5  Malaya — History.  Communism — Ma¬ 
laya  66-31617 

This  ‘‘history  of  the  guerrilla  war  fought  by 
the  Chinese  Commimist  party  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Malays  ...  is  also  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  tactics — ^military,  political,  and  economic 
— used  by  each  side,  together  with  their  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  defeat.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Mills 

Am  Hist  R  72:1469  J1  ‘67  400w 
“[A]  popular  military  history  for  a  general 
audience.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Malayan  emergency,  and  its 
superflciai  treatment  of  both  the  political  and 
military  aspects  will  leave  readers  more  con¬ 
fused  than  enlightened.  Although  the  author 
assures  us  the  British  made  few  mistakes  and 
the  Communists  were  in  pretty  bad  shape 
throughout,  he  does  not  adequately  explain 
why,  under  those  circumstances,  it  took  13 
long  years  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end.” 
Choice  4:568  J1  ’67  140w 
‘‘[The  author]  furnishes  a  simple  but  mean¬ 
ingful  background.  He  also  presents  an  acute 
analysis  of  Communists,  Le.,  Maoist,  political 
and  military  tactics  as  applied  in  Malaya. 
Even  more  instructive  are  his  sketches  of  the 
methods  devised  by  the  British  to  counter  and 
destroy  their  foes  in  a  vicious  fray  lasting  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Readers  will  obviously 
attempt  to  And  parallels  in  the  American 
struggles  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  although  the 
differences  in  the  Malayan  situation  will  surely 
not  escape  them.  This  is  a  worthwhile  ac¬ 
quisition  for  undergraduate  libraries  and  for 
libraries  serving  the  general  public.”  Hyman 
KubUn 

Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  ‘67  170w 

Reviewed  by  R.  O.  Tilman 

Pacific  Affairs  40:163  spring-summer 
’67  290w 

‘‘There  is  no  feeling  for  the  country  or  the 
campaign.  [Mr.  O’Ballance’s]  account  is  dull, 
ill-organized,  repetitive  and  badly  written.  .  .  . 
The  extent  to  which  the  author  is  indebted  to 
tile  work  of  others  is  scarcely  acnowledged  by 
the  meagre  bibliography.  ...  In  short,  this  is 
a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  book.  As  he  has 
shown  before,  Mr.  O’Ballance  does  not  read 
thoroughly  enough  and  he  does  not  write  well.” 
TLS  pl200  D  29  ’66  800w 


O’BRIEN,  EDNA.  Casualties  of  peace.  176p 
$4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-12920 

This  book  ‘‘is  about  two  women,  Willa  and 
her  resident  housekeeper  Patsy,  their  love  af¬ 
fairs,  disparate  lives  and  desires,  and  the 
chance  crossing  of  their  paths  which  leads  to 
.  .  .  tragedy.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  S.  P.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:9  Ap  1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Kiely 

Commentary  44:90  Ag  67  900w 
‘‘[Miss  O’Brien  displays  a]  .gift  for  odd,  vivid 
metaphors  and  singing  prose  lines.  What  is  even 
more  remarkable  is  that  her  rhetoric  rarely  flies 
too  high,  which  witnesses  to  her  firm  editorial 
sense.  Her  characters  .  .  .  speak  and  write  more 
precisely  and  more  musically  than  we  ordinari¬ 
ly  do,  yet  their  statements  are  seldom  artificial 
or  pretentious.  .  .  .  The  expression  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  maid  and  her  lover  ...  is 
particularly  convincing,  and  one  of  the  real 
achievements  of  the  book.  Where  she  fails,  but 
not  too  badly,  is  in  her  choice  of  symbols. 

.  Despite  its  flaws,  this  novel  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  work  pf^  subtle  craftsmanship  and 
some  eloquence.”  Brigid  Elson  „ 

Commonweal  86:181  Ap  28  67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

Commonweal  87:123  O  27  ’67  700w 


‘‘Edna  O’Brien's  new  novel,  by  energetically 
proposing  an  antithesis  which  it  is  not  deeply 
interested  in  making  sense  of.  looks  in  the  end 
more  contrived  and  gloomily  self-satisfled  than 
its  often  excellent  detail  encourages  one  to 


expect.  ...  If  there  is  any  serious  design  in 
Miss  O’Brien’s  novel  it  surely  founders  .  .  . 
into  the  most  trivial  sort  of  enigma — and  this, 
it  should  be  said,  in  spite  of  some  complicated 
fur-coat  symbolism  and  other  ai'tful  clues.  The 
important  moves  are  left  to  whimsical  (and 
readable)  old  chance.  There  are  good  things  in 
the  book,  isolated  set-pieces  of  an  amiable 
generosity,  and  characters  do  come  alive  in 
certain  minor  situations:  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
total  conflict  which  the  book  pretends  to  ponder 
that  they  pale  and  stumble.”  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  72:670  N  4  ’66  490w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:37  Ag  24  '67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Mr  26  ’67  850w 
“Edna  O’Brien  [whose  first  novel  was]  The 
Country  Girls  [BRD  1961,  has  won]  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  of  a  trans-Atlantic  reputation  as  a  gifted 
enfant  terrible.  .  .  .  Within  a  saga  of  sex  on 
the  prowl  and  sex  repressed,  which  in  lesser 
hands  would  simply  be  rather  randy  stuff,  the 
author  has  fitfully  introduced  a  theme  deal¬ 
ing  with  psychic  terror,  but  only  towards  the 
veiw  close  of  the  story  does  this  element 
emerge  from  the  shadowy  area  of  implication 
and  take  on  meaning.  Had  Miss  O’Brien 
developed  that  aspect  of  her  tale  more  fully, 
she  would  have  given  stature  and  substance  to 
what  has,  instead,  remained  an  imaginatively 
adroit  meltodrama.  .  .  .  [Yeti  the  very  flaws  in 
Casualties  of  Peace  reinforce  my  conviction 
that  here  is  a  writer  whose  gifts '  are  larger 
than  the  uses  she  puts  them  to.”  Patricia 
MacManus 

Sat  R  50:32  Mr  25  ’67  440w 
Time  89:107  My  12  ’67  420w 
TLS  p997  N  3  ’66  750w 


O’BRIEN,  JUSTIN.  The  French  literary  hori¬ 
zon.  407p  $9  Rutgers  unlv.  press 

840.9  French  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  67-13071 

A  “collection  of  book  reviews,  introductions, 
and  articles  written  for  many  sources  and  pur¬ 
poses  by  [the  author]  over  a  30-year  period. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  material  is  about  Proust, 
Gide,  Camus,  and  Romains.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever  fragments  about  many  diverse  writers.” 
( Library  J)  Index. 


“The  ‘Horizon’  referred  to  in  the  book’s 
title  perhaps  should  have  been  labeled  the 
‘Scene’ — all  of  it,  from  the  disparate  issues 
debated  in  the  unheated  wartime  caf ds  •  to  the 
fattened  self-analysis  and  glossy  formalism  of 
the  1960’s.  For  the  Francophiles,  the  book  is 
another  acquisition,  perhaps  worth  the  rather 
steep  price.  For  the  others,  it  may  be  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door,  an  Introduction  and  a  warm 
handshake  of  greeting  from  someone  sufficientiy 
unpretentious  to  label  himself  a  ‘translator’  and 
to  invest  most  of  his  energies  in  that  ultra- 
generous  roie.”  Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  22  ’67 
2S0w 

“The  book’s  miscellaneous  contents  lead  to 
repetition  and  the  largely  journalistic  purpose 
for  which  most  of  tlie  articles  were  written 
results  in  unsubtie  prose  and  somewhat  shallow 
exploration  of  themes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  Professor  O’Brien's  recognized  im¬ 
portance  that  this  book  belongs  in  larger  liter¬ 
ature  collections  in  college  and  public  libraries.” 
Dorothy  Ciu'ley 

Library  J  92:2779  Ag  '67  120w 


O’BRIEN  PATRICK.  The  revolution  In  Egypt’s 
economic  system:  from  private  enterprise  to 
socialism,  1952-1965;  Issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  inst.  of  InL  affairs.  364p  $8.80 
Oxford 

338.962  Egypt — Economic  conditions 

[66-67381] 

This  study  explores  and  evaluate.-!  changes 
“In  the  political,  legal,  and  institutional  frame¬ 
work  during  13  critical  years  in  Egypt’s  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .  After  setting  the  problem,  suc¬ 
cessive  chapters  discuss  the  phases  of  Egypt’s 
development  as  It  passed  through  stages  domi¬ 
nated  by  free  enterprise,  guided  capitalism, 
early  planning,  the  retreat  from  the  market, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  socialist  economic 
system.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“The  author  questions  both  the  socialist 
aspirations  of  the  Nasser  regime  and  the  social 
content  of  its  reforms.  In  arriving  at  these 
conclusions,  O’Brien  distinguishes  three  phases 
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O'BRIEN,  PATRICK— Continued, 


In  the  development  of  Egypt’s  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  From  1962  to  1956  ...  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  with  some  governmental  regulation 
prevailed.  .  .  .  Following  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956  ...  a  phase  of  guided  capitalism  ensued, 
but  was  followed  in  1960  by  the  third  stage, 
which  O’Brien  ctiHs  ‘the  demise  of  private 
enterprise’  and  the  establishment  of  a  socialist 
economic  system.  The  author  particularly  tries 
to  explain  why  these  changes  were  engineered 
in  the  econoniic  system.  They  did  not  occur, 
he  argues,  for  ideological  reasons.  .  .  .  'The  au¬ 
thor  has  tried  to  divide  the  book  into  chron¬ 
ological  and  analytical  sections,  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  both  sections  overlaps  far  too  fre¬ 
quently.”  R.  L.  Tignor 

Am  Hist  R  72:1455  J1  ’67  460w 
“The  changes  in  Egypt’s  economy  since  the 
republic  was  established  .  .  .  are  fully  docu¬ 
mented  and  soundly  analyzed  in  [this]  book. 
..  .  .  Mr.  O’Brien's  on-the-spot  research  is 
umely  from  many  points  of  view.  He  weighs 
Egypt’s  plusses  and  mlnusses.  He  is  quite  criti- 
cal  about  the  latter,  but  eminently  fair  and 
objective.  .  .  .  He  leaves  the  reader  with  a  richer 
knowledge,  detailed  and  factual,  of  what  ac¬ 
tually  IS  happening  in  every-day  life.  .  .  .  This 
book  should  be  ‘must’  reading  for  American 
correspondents,  columnists,  editors,  and  oth- 
ers  who  so  glibly  label  Egypt  as  a  Communist 
state.  James  Batal 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:241  N  ’67  360w 
"[A]  thorough  study.  .  .  .  The  last  two  chap¬ 
ters,  on  the  operation  of  [the  socialist  eco¬ 
nomic]  system  and  on  efficiency  and  equity  in 
it,  are  especially  interesting.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  appropriate  collections.” 

Choice  4:558  J1  ’67  160w 


[Mr  O  Brien]  is  not  directly  Interested  in 
the  actual  economic  developments  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  this  period  and  provides  little  factual 
economic  information  to  enable  the  reader  to 
performance  of  the  economy’ 

.,  Prst  six]  chapters,  although  in  parts 
repetmve,  contain  some  useful  information  on 
.  .  .  [Egypt  s]  process  from  the  free-enterprise 
^stem  .  to  the  socialist  philosophy.  .  .  . 
The  last  substantive  chapter  .  .  .  [on]  ‘effl- 
and  equity’  in  the  present  Egyptian  eco- 
nomic  systeni’  is  not  only  the  longest,  but 
tedious  and  the  least  informa- 
’n’  I®  that  the  book  .  .  . 

should  be  useful  to  anyone  interested  in  Egypt. 
*  ’a  .  ^{1?  author  used  a  more  practicai 

businesslike  approach  in  treating  his  sub- 
ject  matter,  he  could  have  compressed  his  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis  into  less  than  hS  f  its 
present  s  ze.  The  book  would  then  have  been 
and  ^efuf”^  expensive  but  also  more  readable 

TLS  p522  Je  15  '67  800w 


*^’p^SEY,  SEAN.  Blasts  and  benedictions- 
arts  and  stories;  sel.  and  introduced  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Ayling.  314p  $6.50  St  Martins 

,,  ^  66-16761 

A  collection  of  articles  on  the  theater  lit¬ 
erature  people  and  places  (plus  three  stories) 
(NVThnls®^^]?)"^®  tPm^e^n  book  form.’* 


“Two  of  O’Casey’s  last  critical  commentaries 
abusing  the  theater  of  the  absurd  while  piafs: 
mg  John  Arden  plus  his  final  statement  on 
science  versus  the  Church,  are  publilhed  ^ere 
for  the  first  time.  The  quality  de  the  reviews 
considerably:  from  some  veTy 
evaluations  of  Yeats,  Shaw  and 
o&er  Irishmen,  to  some  rather  wrong-headed 
remarks  on  politics,  education,  and  contemno- 
always,  the  welter  of  word^de- 
tuml:”  disturbs  the  reader  by 

Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Sean  Cronin 

Nation  205:315  O  2  ’67  1850w 

fall  more  like  howitzer 
Ind this  collection  . 
and  e\en  his  benedictions  are  liable  to  bruise. 
*_  *  •  Qf  himself  he  says:  ‘O’Casey  has  a  good 
bam®  in  some  places  and  a  very  bad  one  in 
others.’  For  those  who  aren’t  sure  on  which 

side  of  the  fence  they  stand,  this  anthSloS 

provides  an  entertaining  way  to  find  out  ”  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  23  ’67  230w 

„-“|’f'his  book]  not  only  coyers  a  wide  range 
n^o^bbics  but  also  reflects  the  greater  part  of 

is  ?ro^  ^®i’  earliest  artlc?e  :  .  . 


Ing  Arnold  Wesker  and  the  actlylties  of  Centre 
42  shows  him  as  a  modern  figure  who,  eyen 
in  his  eighties,  was  still  aware  of  the  world 
around  him.  .  .  .  Yeats  is  blasted  by  O’Casey 
in  two  letters  written  in  defence  of  The  Silver 
Tassie.  These  letters  are  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  O’Casey  for  they  clarify  the  gulf 
that  separated  Yeats  and  O’Casey  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  toward  drama.  ...  It  is  Interesting  to 
read  O’Casey’s  other  comments  on  Yeats 
where  he  rejects  Yeats  the  crank  .  .  .  and 
acclaims  Yeats  the  poet.” 

TLS  p65  Ja  26  '67  950w 


O’CONNOR,  FRANK.  A  short  history  of  Irish 
literature:  a  backward  look  [Eng  title:  Back¬ 
ward  look],  264p  $5.95  Putnam 
820.9  Irish  literatpre — History  and  criticism 

66-20289 

“This  book  Is  based  upon  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  .  .  .  [The 
author  asks]  ‘Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  Irish 
literature,  or  is  it  merely  two  unrelated  sub- 
jects  linked  by  a  geographical  accident?’  ” 
(Ibtrod)  New  thoughts  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  texts  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  early 
Irish  story-telling  .  .  .  [which  the  author]  ex¬ 
pressed  111  lectures  he  gave  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  at  St.  Patrick’s  College,  May- 
nooth,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  .  .  .  are 
printed  in  their  entirety  as  an  appendix.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


[Here  is]  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule 
—a  short  histo^  that  is  short— and  in  addition 
13  readable  and  lively,  without  Riving  away  a 
nickel  in  the  department  of  erudition.  .  .  It  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  reader  with  an 
Int^^t  in  the  book’s  subject  or  its  author.  It 
is  O  Connor  all  the  way — easy  and  relaxed  in 
becoming  slick  or  flannel- 
mouthed.  The  keenest  impression  one  receives 
is  an.  auditory  one.  The  feeling  Is  that  we  are 
listening  to  the  voice  of  a  real  human  being  as 
he  discusses  something  about  which  he  knows 
and  cares  a  great  deal.”  Bruce  Cook 

America  116:838  Je  10  ’67  600w 
;‘A  beguilingly  opinionated  work.  Nothing 
with  short  ^  its  title  can  hope  to  clear  up  the 
Dark  Ages  Gaelic  composition,  but 
O  conbor  made  a  gallant  light  of  it.  sputtering 
testily  of  headhunters  and  referring  to  a  name¬ 
less  medieval  cpnglomerator  of  old  texts  aa 
The  First  Murderer.’  The  final  chapters,  on 
Yeats  and  Joyce  are  peculiarly  Interesting  be¬ 
cause  O  Connor  knew  both  men  and  saw  them 
as  men  and  fellow  writers  without  permitting 
that  view  to  diminish  his  admiration.”  Phoebe 
Adams 

Atlantic  219:132  Je  ’67  80w 
“O’Connor’s  approach  Is  admirably  unaca¬ 
demic.  .  .  He  Is  at  his  very  best  in  discussing 
the  early  myths  and  legends  and  in  his  con- 
sideration  of  the  survivals  of  the  older  Irish 
tradition  down  through  the  eighteenth  century 
The  book  then  trails  off  rather  badly:  and,  wia 
notable  exceptions  of  the  two  chapters  on 
X®4t®  are  especially  fine,  he  gives  short 

f^e  writers  of  the  Anglo-Irish  revival 
of  the  years  since  1900.  .  .  .  Alwavs  nn  im- 
peccable  stylist.  O’Connor  has  written  a  book 
which  will  have  an  appeal  to  specialist  and 
general  reader  alike.  .  .  .  This  work  is  hi^Iv 
recommended  for  students  of  literature  it 
places  in  clear  and  impressive  focus  the  Irish 
of  IMO  years  and  does  this  wfth  re- 
maikable  premsion  and  insight.”  S.  P  Ryan 
Best  Sell  27:113  Je  15  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  92:3042  S  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Kevin  Sullivan 

Nation  205:149  Ag  28  ’67  17.50w 
Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Je  25  ’67  1200w 
TLS  p640  J1  20  ’67  900w 

&e°'^wSstetJhoIm'^^’G?’^'  Africa. 


bi?|ll-a:^y:  33%^pl'$6.?5  LRHe™®®  Bierce;  a 
B  or  92  Bierce,  Ambrose  67-11229 
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Uy  (most  of  whose  members  he  despised)  to 
his  mysterious  disappearance  during  the  Mexi- 
can  Revolution  In  1913.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  27:84  My  15  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:984  N  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Carey  McWilliams 

Commonweal  87:130  O  27  ’67  1150w 
•  ‘‘liic^ard  O’Connor  has  written  over  20  books 
including  a  dozen  biographies,  and  he  has 
perfected  a  stylized  format  that  dramatically 
1.  reader  to  the  last  page,  even 

though  the  outcome  is  known.  Drawing  on  the 
works  of  others  and  on  his  own  selective  re- 
search  into  Bierce’s  voluminous  newspaper 
writings  and  short  stories,  Mr.  O’Connor  pre¬ 
sents  a,  needed  fresh  approach  to  the  fatalistic, 
acerb  Bierce.  ...  This  throbbing  biography 
should  revive  interest  in  a  unique  American  and 
i^n  his  neglected  writings.  Recommended.”  W.  C. 

xClGSSOl 

Library  J  92:1827  My  1  ’67  IlOw 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  40w  [TA] 


“One  could  wish  the  biography  were  a  little 
more  closely  knit  and  had  fewer  quotations 
from  Bierce.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  quote  Bierce  that  Mr.  O’Connor  ends 
the  book  with  several  pages  of  quotations  for 
which  no  space  was  found  in  the  text.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  is  a  lusty  and  intensely  interesting 
account  of  a  time,  a  place  and  one  of  the  most 
flamboyant  figures  in  America  literature.” 
B.  L.  Tinker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  J1  23  ’67  1400w 
Newsweek  69:97A&B  Je  12  ’67  750w 


but  superficial  new  biography 
Richard  O’Connor  (Jack  London  [BRD  1965), 
Bret  Harte  [BRD  19661)  does  not  unwrap  the 
mystery  of  Bierce’s  disappearance.  But  the 
book  does  constitute  one  more  testament  of 
faith  In  the  man  whose  bitter  messages  to 
mankind  have  faded  scarcely  at  all  since  he 
set  them  down.” 

Time  89:102  My  5  '67  240w 


O’CONNOR,  RICHARD.  The  lost  revolutionary: 
a  biography  of  John  Reed  [by)  Richard 
O’Connor  [and]  Dale  L.  Walker.  328p  $6.95 
Harcoui-t 


B  or  92  Reed,  John  67-20314 

The  biography  of  an  American  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  poet,  and  revolutionary  who  died  in 
1920  in  Moscow,  the  year  following  publication 
J’ooH  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World 
(BRD  1919),  an  eye-witness  account  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  Reed  is  buried  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  only  foreigner  so  honored.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[This  biography]  will  not  supersede  the 
[Granville]  Hicks- [John]  Stuart  work  [John 
Reed:  The  Making  of  a  Revolutionary,  BRD 
authoritative  account  of  Reed’s 
life.  The  latter  book  is  longer,  supplies  a  larger 
number  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  much  fuller 
notes  and  a  far  more  detailed  bibliography. 
And  where  the  older  work  is  discreet  about 
Reed’s  love  affairs  with  then-living  women, 
the  new  one  is  quite  explicit.  .  .  .  The  account 
of  [Reed’s]  pageant  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
dramatizing  the  plight  of  the  workers  in  Pater- 
fon.  New  Jersey,  performed  by  the  workers 
themselves,  impresses  even  todav.  and  the  story 
IS.  told  perhaps  more  effectively  than  in  the 
Hicks-Stuart  biography.  .  .  .  This  sympathetic 
and  readable  biography  will  help  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  wrote  [what  is] 
perhaps  stIU  the  best  account  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  J.  S.  Phillipson 

Best  Sell  27:355  D  1  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Goldbloom 

Book  World  p22  N  19  '67  660w 


John  Reed  lives  in  this  spirited  biography. 
.  .  .  [His]  33-year  life  is  recounted  with  the 
vigor  he  always  exemplified.  His  anti-war  act¬ 
ivities  and  statements  will  seem  as  alarmingly 
pertinent  to  today’s  reader  as  his  adventures 
will  seem  enviable.  The  authors  have  succeeded 
in  re-creating  the  vitality  and  the  fun  of  Reed, 
but  they  have  not  been  so  successful  in  explaan- 
mg  the  motives  that  caused  him  to  transfer 
his  Idealism  into  actual  participation  in  the 
world  Communist  movement.  No  matter.  Read¬ 
ers  should  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  such 
a  splendid  story  so  vividly  told.”  R.  H.  Dona- 
hugh 

Library  J  92:2918  S  1  ’67  190w 


“O  Connor  and  Walker  have  produced  a  racy, 
readable  chronicle  but  one  feels  they  could 
write  an  equally  competent  book  on  any  subject 
for  which  they  got  a  commission.  Their  account 
of  Reed’s  political  awakening  and  development 
IS  unsatisfactory.  ...  It  is  the  matter  of  Reed 
as  posthumous  Communist  Party  saint’  that  is 
most  interesting  to  us  today,  and  this  relates 
directiy  to  his  beliefs  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  in  Russia.  The  accounts  of 
these  rnonths  in  [this  book  and  The  (Jranville- 
Hicks  biography)  differ  widely.  ...  At  least 
p  Connor  and  Walker  have  done  some  service 
m  collating  the  evidence  for  their  view  and  in 
making  the  question  a  (presumably)  perennial 
teaser.’  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:18  N  4  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Harrington 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  D  10  ’67  1150w 
New  Yorker  43:215  O  28  ’67  200w 
“O’Connor  and  Walker  have  done  a  com¬ 
petent  job  of  research.  .  .  .  They  make  a 
good  deal  of  Jack’s  playboy  years  telling  some 
stories  whose  authenticity  is  open  to  question. 
But  it  IS  true  that  [Reed)  wras  a  playboy  for 
finite  a  long'  time.  .  .  .  For  decades  now 

there  has  been  a  much-debated  question:  was 
Reed  disillusioned  with  Communism  before  his 
death  on  October  17,  1920?  O’Connor  and  Walker 
believe  that  he  was.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:29  N  4  ’67  1160w 


ODEGARD,  PETER  H.  Political  power  &  so¬ 
cial  change.  (Tacoma,  Wash.  Univ.  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  Brown  and  Haley  lectures,  13th 
ser,  1965)  lllp  $3.50  Rutgers  univ.  press 
301.24  Social  change.  Power  (Social  sci¬ 
ences)  65-28216 

A  discussion  of  “the  use  of  power  for  social 
ends  ...  [considering]  the  dynamics  of  change 
in  the  political-social  relationships  of  today  .  .  . 
[and]  the  problems  of  power  exercise  and  pow¬ 
er  control.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Revie-wed  by  A.  W.  Macmahon 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:780  S  *67  600w 
“Rather  than  a  penetrating  examination  of 
an  enormously  important  problem,  this  lecture 
series  consists  of  three  discrete  essays:  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  observations  about  the  rapidity  of 
technological  innovation  and  social  change:  a 
succinct  survey  of  persistent  problems  of  po¬ 
litical  science  and  methods  of  political  study, 
capped  with  a  reasoned  plea  for  reorienting  in¬ 
quiry  towards  consideration  of  basic  political 
values:  and  a  historic  comparison  of  the  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal  political  traditions.  In  all 
of  this  there  is  little  new.  And  the  loss  is  ours, 
for  Odegard  is  eminently  qualified.  ...  A  use¬ 
ful  book  for  introductory  courses  but  not  one 
that  can  be  highly  recommended  for  permanent 
acquisition.” 

Choice  3:929  D  ’66  140w 
“[A]  judicious  appraisal  of  behaviorallsm  in 
political  science.  While  recognizing  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  great  contributions  it  has  made 
to  the  profession,  [the  author]  at  the  same 
time  launches  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those 
who  would  rest  content  with  a  value-free  sci¬ 
ence.  ‘It  is  this  posture,  as  much  as  anything.’ 
he  declares,  ‘that  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the 
behavioral  frame  of  reference  to  give  new  life 
and  new  direction  to  political  science.  It  is  this 
assumption  that  helps  to  explain  the  monumen¬ 
tal  collection  of  data  and  the  meager  crop  of 
significant  concepts.”  J.  R.  Pennock 
Pol  Scl  Q  82:296  .Te  ’67  220w 


O’DELL,  SCOTT.  The  black  pearl:  11.  by  Milton 
Johnson.  140p  $3.25  Houghton 

67-23311 

The  author  of  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 
(BRD  1960),  winner  of  the  1961  John  Newbery 
Medal,  tells  the  story  of  16-year-old  Ramdn 
Salazar.  “Old  enough  to  become  a  partner  with 
his  father,  a  pearl  dealer  of  Baja  California, 
he  no  longer  believed  in  the  village  tales  of  the 
monster-fish.  Manta  Diablo.  [The  author  re¬ 
lates]  how  he  found  the  great  black  pearl  of 
his  dreams,  the  Pearl  of  Heaven,  what  strange 
events  followed,  and  how  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  giant  manta  did  possess 
supernatural  power.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 
“A^es  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (Sat  R) 


Book  World  pt  2,  p30  (children’s  issue) 
N  6  ’67  280w  [TA] 

“The  legendllke  story,  as  well  as  the  setting 
and  characters,  has  a  strong  feeling  of  authen¬ 
ticity.  Overtones,  symbolism,  xmique  atmo- 
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O’DELL,  SCOTT — Continued 

sphere,  inevitability  make  a  memorable  tale, 
but  first  of  all  it  is  a  gripping  story  that  will 
hold  practically  any  age  enthralled,  and  so  well 
written  that  it  can  be  read  aloud  with  plea- 


R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:603  O  ’67  180w 


“Subtly  revealed  throughout  is  the  idea  that 
personal  sacrifice  is  required  to  achieve  a  gi'eat 
ambition  and  that  a  gift  to  Heaven  does  not 
cancel  the  need  for  either  common  sense  or 
self-reliance.  Spare,  distinguished  writing  elu¬ 
cidates  these  timeless,  universal  themes  in  a 
contemporary  setting.”  Leora  Oglesby 
Library  J  92:4626  D  15  ’67  150w 
“Once  more  Scott  O'Dell  has  demonstrated 
his  mastery  of  simple,  rhythmic  first-person 
narrative.  Whether  the  reader  can  accept 
Ramon’s  conclusion  has  no  effect  on  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  plot;  the  boy  himself  is  completely 
believable.  .  .  .  The  other  characters  ...  all 
have  the  air  of  authenticity  evoked  by  the 
story-teller’s  suspenseful,  cadenced  prose.  The 
added  dimension  of  the  age-old  struggle  be¬ 
tween  reason  and  superstition,  between  the 
sense  and  the  senses,  makes  the  author’s 
la,test  book  a  worthy  successor  to  'The  Island 
of  The  Blue  Dolphins’  and  ‘The  King’s  Fifth 
IBRD  1966].’  Milton  Johnson’s  black-and-white 
drawings  suggest.  rather  than  delineate, 
the  characters  and  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
text.”  Della  Thomas 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  pt  2,  pl6  N  5  '67  240w 
[TA] 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:43  O  21  '67  120w  [YA] 


Americans  who  brought  their  problems  to  the 
embassies,  and  the  objectives  of  i^erican 
diplomacy  from  1830  to  1860.  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. _ 

“The  large  body  of  correspondence,,  official 
and  personal,  used,  by  thu  .  author  gwes  in¬ 
timacy  and  authority  to  this  biography.  The 
analysis  of  Austrian  tobacco  diplomacy  and 
Peruvian  guano  diplomacy  ^will  interest  pri- 
marilv  the  specialist,  but  the  pathetic  story 
of  a ‘dedicated  public  servant  trying  his  best 
to  serve  a  government  that  mostly .  ignored 
him  will  Interest  everyone.  The  biography 
reads  easily  and  contains  full  documentation. 

P.  S.  Klm^  72:1090  Ap  '67  410w 

Reviewed  by  Marcus  Cunliffe 

Engl  Hist  R  82:880  O  '67  470w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Bartlett 

J  Am  Hist  54:133  Je  '67  500w 

“The  only  part  of  Clay’s  career  that,  is  pf 
any  interest  is  his  long  term  of  service  in 
Peru.  ...  In  a  minor  way.  Clay  deserved 
well  of  his  country  and  of  Peru.  Whether  he 
deserves  a  book  of  nearly  600  pages  is  more 
doubtful.”  ^ 


OGBURN,  CHARLTON.  Down  boy,  down, 
blast  you!  by  Charles  Ogburn,  Jr;  il.  by 
Marc  Simont.  64p  $1.95  Morrow 

636.7  Dogs  67-19245 

Advice  to  prospective  dog  owners,  previously 
printed  in  an  abridged  form  in  The  Readers 
Digest. 


O’DONOGHUE,  JOSEPH.  Elections  in  the 
church.  234p  $5.95  Helicon  press 

262  Catholic  Church  66-26480 

This  work  “is  concerned  with  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Vatican  II,  particularly  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  situation.  ...  [It  considers  the  issue  of! 
episcopal  elections.  .  .  .  the  problems  of  re¬ 
form  in  the  parishes,  the  schools,  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  sections  on  national  hierarchies,  the 
international  church  and  the  development  ot 
‘leadership.’  ”  (Commonweal) 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  116:698  My  8  '67  70w 
“Pr.  O’Donoghue’s  thoughtful  and  useful 
book  ...  is  indeed  a  very  ‘American’  book 
both  in  Its  generally  optimistic  spirit  and  in 
its  activist  suggestibility.  .  .  .  [The  title!  is 
somewhat  misleading,  since  at  least  four  fifths 
of  It  deals  with  other  issues  than  episcopal 
elections.  ...  In  fact  the  author  tries  to  cover 
too  many  subjects  in  too  small  a  space,  with 
the  predictable  result  of  repetitiousness  and 
superficiality.  He  could  have  profitably  dwelt 
longer  on  the  issue  of  elections,  since  this  has 
received  less  attention  than  most  of  the  other 
areas.”  Walter  Arnold 

Commonweal  86:212  My  5  '67  750w 
“Straightforward  in  its  presentation,  meti¬ 
culous  in  its  documentation,  this  book  is  well 
suited  to  the  wide  spectrum  of  persons  who 
make  up  the  Church  and  who,  it  is  main¬ 
tained.  should  help  to  shape  its  future.  Highly 
and  generally  recommended.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 
Library  J  92:1164  Mr  15  '67  240w 


O’DONOVAN,  MICHAEL.  See  O’Connor,  P. 


The  ODYSSEY  world  atlas.  317p  $19.95  Odyssey 
912  Atlases  Map66-4 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:281  N  1  ’67  ISOOw 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:296  J1  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:39  N  18  '67  60w 


OESTE,  GEORGE  IRVIN.  John  Randolph  Clay; 
America’s  first  career  diplomat.  602p  $10 

Univ.  of  Pa.  press 


B  or  92  Clay,  John  Randolph.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations  66-10220 

'The  “stoiw  of  a  minor  diplomatic  official . 
[who  served  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
meffi  for  oyer  30  years  in  various  positions 
in  Russia,  Austria  and  Peru].  His  experiences 
in  these  posts  illuminate  the  character  of 


Best  Sell  27:84  My  15  ’67  210w 
“Mr.  Ogburn  writes  about  man’s  dumb  chum 
in  general,  with  the  accent  on  the  word 
‘dumb.’  .  .  .  [Ple]  lists  all  the  foibles  of  the 
four-footed  fiend  with  uncanny  accuracy  and 
a  shrewd  wit.  .  .  .  One  should  quickly  explain 
that  this  short,  sharp  book  is  more  in  fun 
than  in  anger.  In  fact,  it’s  the  funniest  (be¬ 
cause  truest)  half-hour’s  reading  in  some  time, 
and  guaranteed  to  perk  up  anybody  who  has 
just  had  to  drag  Rover  round  the  block  in  a 
blizzard.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:121  My  '67  150w 
“I  would  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Ogburn  who 
has  written  such  fine  books  as  The  Marauders 
and  The  Winter  Beach  [BRD  1966],  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  write  this  nonentity.  .  .  .  The 
attempts  at  humor — I  can  hardly  dignify  it 
as  satire — are  heavy-handed;  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  befriended  a  dog  is  familiar  with 
all  the  idiosyncrasies  that  Mr.  Ogburn  enumer¬ 
ates.  I  can  only  hope  that,  having  purged 
himself,  Mr.  Ogburn  is  on  better  terms  with 
his  dog.”  F.  W.  Binns 

Library  J  92:1503  Ap  1  '67  170w 


OGBURN,  CHARLTON.  The  winter  beach  [by! 
Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.  [il.  by  Edward  and 
Marcia  Norman].  321p  maps  $6.95  Morrow 
574.9  Natural  history — Atlantic  States.  Sea¬ 
shore.  Atlantic  coast — Description  and 

travel  66-23350 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:124  F  '67  390w 
Choice  4:410  Je  '67  140w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  '67  60w 
New  Yorker  42:95  Ja  7  '67  210w 


OGILVY,  C.  STANLEY.  Excursions  in  num¬ 
ber  theory  [by]  C.  Stanley  Ogilvy  [and]  John 
T.  Anderson.  168p  $5  Oxford 
512  Numbers,  Theory  of  66-14484 

authors  explain  new  uses  of  number 
theory  .  .  .  proceeding  on  the  premise  that 
there  is  no  mystery  if  mathematical  problems 
&re  attacked  correctly.  .  .  .  [Their  subjects 
include]  prime,  numbers,  number  patterns,  Ir- 
rauonals  and  iterations,  quadratic  reciprocity, 
and  calculating  prodigies.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
index. 


experienced  popularizer  of 
mathematics  has  collaborated  with  NSF  Fel- 

succeeded  in  making 
one  of  the  most  erudite  branches  of  mathe- 

•  •  One  of  the  best 
IS  the  inclusion  of  much  material  not 
Often  found  in  a  book  at  this  level,  as  well 
as  many  important  standard  topics.  .  .  .  The 
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brief  treatment  of  lilophantlne  equations  is 
arnong  the  best  glimpses  into  this  difficult 
subject  m  a  popular  exposition.  A  few  topics 
are  treated  too  briefly  to  warrant  inclusion. 
.  .  .  A  knowledge  of  high  school  mathematics 
IS  adequate  to  the  understanding  of  the  book.” 

Choice  3:817  N  ’66  190w 
“It  is  claimed  that  [this]  book  'can  be  read 
once  lightly  for  enjoyment,  and  a  second  time 
more  seriously  as  an  exciting  mental  stim¬ 
ulant.’  I  did  read  the  book  once  lightly  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  found  It  an  entertaining  excur¬ 
sion.  Beginning  with  about  page  60,  I  began  to 
find  things  I  had  not  known  before.  There  are 
spots  which  could  be  improved.  .  .  .  [But]  the 
ynportant  fact  is  that  this  book  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  read  with  enjoyment  by  the  high 
school  student  having  some  acquaintance  with 
algebra.  The  ‘amateur  mathematician’  would 
be  fascinated  by  it.  .  .  .  Also  there  is  at 
times  the  turn  of  phrase,  the  fresh  approach, 
the  new  relationship  which  gives  the  mathe¬ 
matician  pleasure  even  when  the  facts  are  not 
new.’’  B.  W.  Jones 

Science  155:63  Ja  6  ’67  230w  [TA] 


actualities.  .  .  .  IHis]  essay  is  marred,  for  me 
at  least,  by  the  intrusion  of  theological  meta¬ 
phors,  and  references  alien  to  his  political 
context.”  Philip  Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  O  12  ’67  2700w 


“[This  I  essay  has  the  effect  of  a  grenade  ex¬ 
ploding  unexpectedly  inches  before  your  eyes; 
it  is  the  most  brilliant,  most  durably  haunting 
first  work  I  have  read  since  Thomas  Pynchon’s 
novel,  ‘V’  [BRD  1963],  .  .  .  Written  largely  in 
fin  existential  prose-poetry  reminiscent  of 
Frantz  Panon  TBiack  Skin,  White  Masques, 
BRD  19671  and  [The  Wretched  of  the  Barth, 
BRD  19651  ...  it  is  the  closest  that  the  acti¬ 
vist.  nonprogramniatic  New  Left  has  come  to 
producing  a  manifesto.  .  .  .  Politically  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  romantic,  Oglesby  displays  a  pene¬ 
trating  metaphysical  Intelligence.  He  presents 
the  strongest  case  I  have  yet  seen  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Vietnam  policy,  then  coolly  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pick  it  apart  like  a  surgeon,  conclud¬ 
ing:  ‘This  war  in  Vietnam  is,  at  bottom,  a  rev¬ 
olution.’  .  .  .  rShaull]  covers  much  of  the  same 
ground  as  Oglesby,  but  from  a  theological 
point  of  view.”  Jack  Newfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  S  24  ’67  660w 


OGLESBY,  CARL.  Containment  and  change, 
by  Carl  Oglesby  and  Richard  Shauli:  introd. 
by  Leon  Howell.  24Sp  $5.95:  pa  $1.45  Mac¬ 
millan  (N  Y) 

327.73  XJ.S. — Relations  (general)  with  Latin 
America.  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  .  XJ.S. — 
Foreign  relations — Vietnam.  World  politics 
-1945-  67-13593 

In  “Part  One:  ‘Vietnamese  Crucible,’  by  Carl 
Oglesby,  .  .  .  [the  author,  who  is]  president 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  .  .  .  [dis¬ 
cusses  the  aims  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  in  Latin  America.  He  urges]  .  .  . 
[he  return  of  political  power  to  [the]  electorate 
in  order  to  curb  the  totalitarian  trend  of  [the 
American]  Government.  .  .  .  Part  Two: 

‘Revolution:  Heritage  and  Contemporary 

Option,’  by  Richard  Shauli,  is  based 
on  the  two  decades  he  spent  in  Latin 
America  working  with  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Student  Christian  movements. 

[He  endorses]  social  agitation  as  instituted 
there  by  the  Radical  Education  Project  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  .  .  .  [as  a 
technique]  moving  toward  the  eventual  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  social  order.”  (Library  J) 


“[Oglesby]  has  done  an  impressive  amount 
of  homework,  and  his  case  histories  are  enough 
to  make  the  most  tolerant  man  wince.  The 
involvement  of  foreign  policy  advisors  with 
major  Dominican  sugar  companies  is  disquiet¬ 
ing.  to  put  it  graciously.  ...  So  says  Oglesby, 
and  amen  to  that.  But  surely  this  is  not  all 
of  it.  .  .  .  Surely  the  conflict  of  our  age  is  more 
edifying  than  greedy  businessmen  vs.  starving 
peasants.  .  .  .  As  Richard  Shaull’s  essay  argues, 
the  only  hope  is  to  revolutionize  the  West 
itself,  to  make  of  it  a  trustworthy  partner  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
Shauli  ,  .  .  has  no  clear  notion  of  what  ‘revolu¬ 
tion’  might  mean  in  an  American  setting.  .  .  . 
While  the  substance  of  his  ‘revolution’  is 
largely  ‘reform,’  the  style  is  all  machete  [and] 
machine  gun.”  Dennis  Hale 

Commonweal  86:498  Ag  11  ’67  900w 
“[Part  one]  is  a  searching  arraignment  of 
United  States  foreign  policy — an  intricate  strip¬ 
ping  of  layers  of  rationalization  from  the  under¬ 
lying  real  obiectives  and  a  skillful  analysis 
that  even  pro-Administration  debaters  must 
reckon  with.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Shauli  in  part  two  con¬ 
cludes]  .  .  .  that  the  established  order  will 
never  better  the  subhuman  existence  of  the 
majority  of  Latin  Americans.  Both  of 

these  timely,  idealistic,  and  closely  reasoned 
es.savs  will  be  of  interest  to  most  college  and 
public  libraries.”  H.  G.  Whitford 

Library  J  92:1632  Ap  15  '67  370w 
“[A]  harsh  truth  is  at  the  very  center  of 
Gglesby’s  sharp  and  bitter  essay.  In  his  view 
the  survival  of  the  American  system  depends  on 
ensuring  ‘the  availability  of  fertile  frontiers’ 
for  American  business  enterprise.  What  we  want 
is  not  just  peace  but  peace  on  our  own  terms. 

.  .  In  other  words,  the  American  economy  is 
fundamentally  expansionist,  and  secure  com¬ 
mercial  colonies  are  essential  to  its  survival. 
'I’his  thesis  is  not  especially  new:  it  is  to 
Oglesby’s  credit  that  he  has  recovered  it 
through  his  own  studies,  reformulating  it  in 
terms  of  the  present.  .  .  .  He  fully  documents 
hi.s  argannent.  and  startles  us  with  some  sur- 
pri.singlv  candid  quotation.^  from  America’s 
political,  military,  and  industrial  leaders  .  .  . 
rinl  the  companion-piece  .  .  .  [Richard  Shaulll 
discusses  certain  revolutionary  perspectives 
with  much  good  will  but  without  any  grasp  of 


O’HARA,  JOHN.  The  instrument:  a  novel. 

297p  $5.95:  ltd  ed  $12.50  Random  house 

67-12717 

The  author  “presents  a  dedicated  playwright 
who  uses  people  to  feed  his  talent.  Yank 
Lucas  has  written  a  great  play  and  leading 
actress  Zena  Gollum  accepts  it  as  her  next 
vehicle.  It  becomes  a  Broadway  success.  Yank 
and  Zena  become  lovers.  He  leaves  her  to 
work  on  his  new  play.  After  a  few  more 
affaim  in  the  small  Vermont  town  he  has 
escaped  to.  he  finishes  the  play  that  was 
written  unconsciously  for  Zena.  But  she  has 
committed  suicide,  and  with  her  death  went 
Yank’s  talent.”  (Librai’y  J) 


Best  Sell  27:368  D  15  ’67  300w 
“[This]  Is  a  seriously  defective  book,  among 
the  weakest  O’Hara  has  written,  but  its 
peculiar  faults  are  not  unprecedented.  .  .  . 
The  portrayal  of  Yank  Lucas  repeats 
the  same  mistakes  O’Hara  has  made  before 
with  Broadway-Hollywood  people.  He  probes 
them  to  their  depths — which  lie  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Although  Yank  Lucas  is 
a  potentially  resonant  and  tragic  character,  his 
inabilitj^  to  love  arouses  neither  sympathy  nor 
recognition.  .  .  .  The  Instrument  has  other 

weaknesses.  Its  structure  is  shaky,  its  action 
episodic,  its  dialogues — those  justly  celebrated 
O’Hara  dialogues — tend  to  degenerate  into  lec¬ 
tures  and  set  speeches.  Also  missing  is 
O’Hara’s  usual  solidity  of  texture  and  milieu. 
Indeed,  in  no  O’Hara  novel  of  recent  years  is 
his  fundamental  talent  less  visible  or  his  art¬ 
istic  grip  looser.”  Sheldon  Grebstein 
Book  World  p3  N  19  ’67  700w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  30  ’67 
240w 

“Most  of  the  narrative  is  strong  dialogue 
that  seems  deceptively  easy.  In  reality,  it  adds 
nuances  and  almost  other  dimensions  to  one¬ 
dimensional  characters.  Mr.  O’Hara  reports  on 
the  theater  scene  with  what  appears  to  be 
authority,  but  he  has  only  embroidered  old 
cliches  about  producers,  actors  and  agents.” 
Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:3661  O  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:30  Ja  18  '68  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  26  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Dolbier 

Sat  R  50:60  N  25  ’67  320w 
“[O’Hara  has]  delivered  the  good.s  once  more. 
The  Instrument  ranks  considerably  below  the 
early  and  best  O’Hara,  but  it  is  an  effective 
short  novel,  cynical  beyond  redemption,  per¬ 
tinent  as  a  suicide  note.  .  .  .  The  Instrument 
refers  explicitly  to  the  way  in  which  Yancey 
(‘Yank’)  Lucas  becomes  the  literary  tool  of 
an  actress.  It  also  refers  to  Yank’s  penis, 
which  has  no  conscience  whatsoever  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  bed 
partners.  ,  .  .  [The  novel]  succeeds  for  all 
the  old  reasons.  O’Hara  eavesdrops  on  speech 
like  an  electronic  listening  device.  His  au¬ 
thentication — buttons  on  clothes,  furnishings  in 
rooms — creates  reality.  Above  all.  O’Hara’s 
small  imagined  world  of  specific  conflict  spreads 
like  an  opening  hand  to  touch  a  much  larger 
one.  This  novel  about  a  writer’s  success  and 
the  husbanding  of  his  emotions  becomes  a 
dialogue  between  .John  O’Hara  and  his  reader.” 

Time  90:110  N  24  ’67  460w 
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OKINSHEVICH,  LEO,  co^P-  ^®rica  In 

Soviet  writings,  ,Jv.  See  United  States.  Li 
brary  of  Congress.  Slavic  and  Central  iiiuro 
pean  division 


“Th<»  game  which  Sports  Editor  Olderman 
defines  Is  ‘hura^^n  chess,'  receives  thorough 
coverage,  including  the  author  s  own 
the  best  pro  quarterbacks.  1)  OU® 

2)  John  Unitas.  and  ^ 


OLDENBURG,  HENRY.  The  correspondence  of 
Henry  Oldenburg:  ed.  and  tr.  |>Y, 

Hall  &  Mane  Boas  Hall.  3v  504,67o,fa43p  ii 
ea  $12.50  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

5Q9  (65-11201) 

These  first  three  volumes  in  a  projected  series 
of  ten.  cover  the  years  1641-1667.  They  include 
both  letters  to  and  from  Oldenburg,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the 
of  London,  and  the  founder  and  edit9r  of  its 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Index  in  eacn 
volume. 


“The  collection  should  be  of  u^se  to  all  his¬ 
torians  concerned  with  seventeenth-centu^ 
problems  since  the  subjects  discussed  deal  imt 
only  with  science  but  also  philosophy,  history, 
theology,  business,  politics,  and  international  af¬ 
fairs.  The  primary  interest  of  these  volumes 
is,  of  course,  that  they  record  in  intimate  detail 
the  scientific  life  of  the  late  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  We  find  men  of  science  and  learning 
sending  opinions  to  Oldenburg  and  solicitmg 
information  from  him.  writing  (usiuilly  at  his 
specific  request)  extended  accounts  of  n^ 
books,  or  discussing  their  own.  or  others  ,  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It 
is  fascinating  to  follow  the  rise  of  the  ri'ml 
Acaddmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  established  by 
Colbert  in  Paris,  and  whose  members  included 
some  of  Oldenburg’s  old  friends  and  cor¬ 
respondents.  .  .  .  The  editing  has  been  carefully 
done  .  .  .  [However]  I  wish  the  notes  had 
either  been  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
to  which  each  refers,  or  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  where  they  would  be  found  easily, 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  each  letter.”  I.  B. 

OollPlT 

Am  Hist  R  72:974  Ap  '67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill 

Engl  Hist  R  82:795  O  '67  ISOOw 


“Now  published  for  the  first  time  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  letters  by  Boyle,  and  more 
by  Wallis,  Hevelius,  and  Auzout.  ...  It  does 
seem  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  of  the 
important  new  letters  were  written,  not  by 
Oldenburg,  but  by  his  correspondents,  and  that 
thev  share  only  the  spurious  unity  of  being 
addressed  to  one  man.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  that  the  availability  of  their  contents 
is  severely  restricted  by  an  inadequate  index. 

.  .  .  To  comprehend  the  primary  contribution 
of  the  Correspondence,  we  must  look  beyond 
what  we  have  learned  to  consider  as  the  main 
stream  of  science  in  the  17th  century  to  the 
faustlan  naturalism  and  undirected  Baconianism 
which  modem  science  replaced.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  nerpetual  motion  machine  in  Europe  which 
[Oldenburg]  did  not  investigate,  no  alchemist 
whom  he  did  not  seek  out.”  R.  S.  Westfall 

Science  152:912  My  13  '66  950w 
“Professor  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  .  .  .  embarked 
on  a  stupendous  task  in  the  editing  and  publish- 
in,g  of  Oldenburg’s  correspondence.  .  .  .  Each 
letter  reproduced  here  carries  its  annotations 
at  the  end  of  the  document  with  adequate 
details  about  the  correspondent  concerned.  All 
letters  in  other  languages  are  accompanied  by 
an  English  yersion.  .  .  .  Each  [yolume]  has 
an  excellent  detailed  index.  .  .  .  Very  prreat 
interest  lies  in  the  correspondence  with  Hartlib 
[and]  .  .  .  Robert  Boyle.  .  .  .  [There  are 
some]  triyial  slips  ineyitable  in  so  stupendous 
a  work.” 

TLS  p658  J1  28  ’66  1600w 


OLDERMAN,  MURRAY.  The  pro  quarterback. 
437p  il  col  11  $12.95  Prentice-Hall 
796.33  Football  66-26228 

This  “book  is  diyided  into  two  parts.  Part 
one  discusses  the  eyoiution  of  the  [T  forma¬ 
tion]  and  the  mechanics  of  quarterbacking. 
The  second  part,  and  the  bulk  of  the  book, 
consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  top 
names  plus  many  lesser  lights.”  (Library  J) 


Reyiewed  by  R.  L.  Waters 

Library  J  91:6106  D  15  ’66  150w 


“Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  tributes  to  that  glamorous  athlete,  the 
professional  football  quarterback,  eyer  put 
out.  .  .  .  Names  you  will  recognize  include 
Joe  Namath,  Milt  Plum,  Johnny  Unitas,  Sonny 
Jurgensen,  Rudy  Bukich,  Eddie  Le  Baron, 
Babe  Parilli,  and  slender  but  agile  Frankie 
Albert.”  Rex  Lardner 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  D  4  ’66  170w 


ni  DS  HELEN  D.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson:  11. 
by  Paul  Frame  64^5  lib  bdg  $2.29  Putnam 
B  or  92  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines — J^Yenile 
literature  do-^u  4 

A  biography  of  the  President  United 

States.  “Grades  one  to  two.”  (Library  J) 

“Very  laudatory  story  of  a  poor  boy  who  rose 
to  become  President.  Just  how  he 
this  is  not  explained.  •  except  that  he  always 
worked  hard.  Let  s  wait  for  a  better,^  more 
meaningful  biography  for  young  children.  Book 
Review  Advisory  Corn.  h-  .c-  on™- 

Library  J  90:5504  D  1E>  30w 

“One  of  the  penalties  for  being  President 
these  days  is  having  books  like  [the  one  under 
review]  written  about  you  .and  then  inflicted 
upon  children.  .  .  .  At  .  their  best  as  in  .  .  . 
[this]  slightly  flictionalized.  treatment,  .  .  . 

the  story  lines  haye  the  wilted  quality  of  old 

pQvnDa.isrn  brocliurGS.**  RussgII  Bale©!* 
campaign  oioe  u  p  o.  ^4  My  7  ’67  170w 


OLIVER,  ANDREW,  Portraits  of  Jolm  and 
Abigail  Adams.  284p  il  $12.50  Harvard  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Adams,  John— Portraits.  Adams, 
Abigail  (Smith)— Portraits  67-11863 

The  author  “describes  each  of  John  Adarns’ 
sittings  in  the  studies  of  such  artists  as  .John 
Singleton  Copley,  John  TrumbuU,  and  Gilbert 
Stuart.  .  .  .  [He  traces  the]  history  of  each 
portrait  and  presents  the  critical  judgments 
made  on  it  by  successive  .  members  of  the 
Adams  familv.  Forming  a  letimotiv  of  this  book 
is  the  ambivalent  tension  between  John 
Adams’s  Puritan  distrust  of  portraiture  and  his 
obvious  fascination  with  it,  particularly  .taose 
examples  of  art  that  depicted  himself.  (Library 


“Because  the  plates  are  technically  excellent 
and  the  text  informatiye,  Mr.  Olii^i'  confirms 
the  -wisdom  of  the  quotation  from  Carlyle  with 
which  he  begins  the  book;  ‘Eyery  student  and 
reader  of  History  who  strives  earnestly  to  con¬ 
ceive  for  himself  what  manner  of  Fact  and  Man 
this  or  that  vague  Historical  Name  can  have 
been,  will,  as  the  first  and  directest  indica¬ 
tion,  search  eagerly  for  a  portrait.’  ’  R.  A. 

Gray  Library  J  92:2405  Je  15  ’67  240w 


“This  is  a  study  of  exhaustive  thoroughness 
and  impeccable  scholarship.  .  .  .  Some  of  Mr. 
(Jliver’s  finer  points  of  judgment  .  .  .  wili  meet 
with  occasional  disagreement.  The  reader  of  a 
work  of  this  sort  wishes  to  test  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  against  the  author’s,  and  a  larger  page  size 
with  more  comparative  plates  might  have  been 
preferable.  .  .  .  More  comparisons  of  the  profile 
line  in  sculpture  could  have  been  interesting. 

.  .  .  [However]  it  is  an  impressively  beautiful 
and  definitive  book.”  C.  C.  Sellers 

New  Eng  Q  40:573  D  ’67  650w 
“The  latest  addition  to  the  great  Adams  col¬ 
lection  is  a  volume  which  will  fascinate  a  good 
many  people  who  are  not  deeply  interested  in 
the  political  activities  of  the  dynasty.  .  .  . 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  of  the  examples  of  iconog¬ 
raphy  given  here  is  a  good  detective  story.  .  .  . 
The  editing  of  this  book  is  of  the  usual  very 
high  American  academic  standard.  But  .  .  .  the 
references  in  the  text  to  Winterthur  might  be 
assumed  by  some  re.aders  to  be  to  a  famous 
art  gallery  at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland.” 

'  TLS  p964  O  12  ’67  1250w 


OLIVER,  RAYMOND.  Gastronomy  of  France: 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Claude  Durrell  [pub] 
in  assn,  with  The  wine  &  food  society  [Eng 
title:  The  French  at  table]  335p  il  col  il 
$19.75  World  pub. 

641.5  Cookery,  French  66-22340 

This  yolume  traces  the  history  of  gastronomy 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  twentieth  century. 
It  also  discusses  wine,  bouillabaisse,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  chefs,  aphrodisiac  cookery,  and  restau¬ 
rants,  recipes  and  menus  of  the  past.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:260  O  1  ’67  190w 
“A  sophisticated  friend — male  or  female — 
would  appreciate  [this]  chef  d’oeu-yre  of  gas¬ 
tronomic  history  .  .  .  [which]  has  a  captivat- 
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ing  text.  A  chapter  on  aphrodisiac  cooking  is 
sly  and  delicious:  the  many  recipes,  largely  his¬ 
torical  curiosities.”  Gloria  Lievitas 

Book  World  p6  D  17  ’67  60w 
Economist  225:1232  D  23  ’67  2S0w 
‘‘Since  the  Wine  and  Food  Society  Ltd.,  an 
international  organization  of  dis+Triction  is  the 
sponsor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  a  noted  food  authority, 
is  the  writer,  this  book  might  be  expected  to  be 
almost  perfect.  So  it  is.  Mr.  Oliver  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  history  of  food  and  wines 
and  their  uses,  and  includes  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  that  are  beautiful  and  effective.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  contains  superbly  simple  but  good 
recipes  that  will  intrigue  the  tired  palate.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  by  library  or  book  store,  this 
will  be  a  Christmas  book  as  well  as  a  mid¬ 
summer  one.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2776  Ag  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘The  book  is  large,  glossy,  expensive,  and 
trivial:  a  collection  of  third-rate  essays,  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  history,  a  little  gossip  about 
kitchen  organization,  a  handful  of  recipes,  a  few 
ancient  menus  printed  in  full,  a  vapid  piece 
on  aphrodisiac  foods.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are 
plentiful,  glossy,  and  good,  but  they  do  not 
make  up  for  the  inanities  of  the  text.”  J.  H. 
Plumb 

Sat  R  50:29  O  28  ’67  650w 
TLS  pl246  D  21  ’67  360w 


OLIVER,  ROBERT  T.  History  of  public  speak¬ 
ing  in  America.  566d  $8.95  Allyn 
815  Public  speaking  66-11628 

"This  survey  is  concerned  with  ‘individuals 
and  with  the  reasons  why  and  the  means  by 
which  they  form  into  groups.'  Concentrating 
upon  some  fifty  orators  from  colonial  times  to 
the  Wilson  administration,  the  author  .  .  . 
evaluates  their  contribution  to  this  process. 
.  .  .  [He  includes]  brief  accounts  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  career,  methods,  style,  persuasive  theory, 
and  achievements  of  each  orator.”  (J  Arn 
Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  in  a  clear  and  Imaginative  style, 
this  book  admirably  fulfills  its  aim  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  dynamic  picture  of  decision  making 
in  America.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relationships  among  noted  speakers  and  the 
probable  effects  of  their  oratory.  The  34-page 
bibliography  ...  is  extremely  valuable.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  worth  to  students  of  American 
history  (especially  American  studies)  and 
those  of  speech,  it  is  highly  recommended. 
Oliver  is  president  of  the  Speech  Association 
of  America.” 

Choice  3:917  D  ’66  130w 
J  Am  Hist  63:181  Je  ’66  90w 


OLIVER,  ROLAND.  Africa  since  1800.  by  Ro¬ 
land  Oliver  and  Anthony  Atmore.  304p  maps 
$4.95;  pa  $1.95  Cambridge 
960  Africa — History  67-11627 

"The  book  is  divided  Into  five  sections.  The 
two  opening  chapters  provide  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  continent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  There  follow  six  chapters  dealing  with 
Africa  before  colonial  rule.  The  next  section 
consists  of  two  chapters  dealing  with  the 
partition  of  Africa  by  the  colonial  powers  be¬ 
tween  about  1876  and  1900.  The  seventy  years 
of  colonial  rule  are  covered  in  five  chapters 
and  a  linking  chapter  on  the  Second  World 
War  leads  to  the  concluding  part  on  the 
struggle  for  independence.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  short,  general  history  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  including  North  Africa,  .  .  .  designed  for 
beginning  students  and  not  sophisticated  in 
either  presentation  or  material.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  quite  useful  for  the  general  reader  who 
wants  a  brief,  succinct  account,  and  for  this 
reason  it  should  be  purchased  by  general  li¬ 
braries:  there  is  no  other  volume  as  a  competi- 

Choice  4:1160  D  ’67  lOOw 


“In  the  present  well-balanced  book,  two 
London  University  historians  sensibly  attempt 
to  cover  only  the  last  166  years.  .  .  .  They 
conclude  the  chapters  on  the  last  years  of 
colonial  rule  and  the  separate  roads  to  inde¬ 
pendence  by  briefly  assessing  the  effects  of  the 
colonial  legacy,  tribalism,  nationalism,  one- 
party  rule,  and  Pan -Africanism.  The  writing, 
generally  sober  and  straightforward,  is  oc¬ 
casionally  enlivened  by  quotations  from  travel 
books,  journals,  and  other  contemporary  sources 
and  by  the  inclusion  of  46  maps.”  Louis  Barron 
Library  J  92:2772  Ag  ’67  190w 


“One  great  merit  [to  the  book]  is  that  It  is 
constructed  around  certain  positive  ideas.  The 
authors  are  ptirticularly  concerned  to  present 
African  history  during  this  most  recent  period 
as  having  a  certain  imity.  ...  It  is  useful 
too,  from  the  standpoint  of  time,  to  think  of 
the  colonial  period  as  an  interruption — histori¬ 
cally  a  very  significant  kind  of  interruption — 
in  the  evolution  of  independent  African  states. 
.  .  .  The  reader  is  frequently  exhorted  to  bear 
in  mind  the  essentially  ‘progressive’  character 
of  all  colonial  systems:  .  .  .  [although]  much 
of  the  evidence  would  seem  to  support  a  con¬ 
trary  thesis.  .  .  .  But.  however  much  one  dis¬ 
agrees  with  [the  book’s]  presuppositions,  this 
is  solid  anti-Jacobin  stuff — something  that 
African  students  can  get  their  teeth  into  and 
argue  about.”  Thomas  Hodghin 

New  Statesman  74:121  J1  28  ’67  600w 


OLIVIER,  DARIA.  The  burning  of  Moscow, 
1812;  tr.  by  Michael  Heron.  221p  pi  $6.95 
Crowell 

947  Russia — History.  France — History — 1799- 
1914  66-21736 

On  September  15,  1812,  when  Napoleon  en¬ 
tered  Moscow,  the  city  ‘‘was  both  empty  and 
burning.  Forty  days  later,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  refused  a  battle — and  began  the 
disastrous  retreat.  .  .  .  [Using  the]  collection 
of  Russian  documents  made  public  in  the 
U.S.,S.R.  on  the  sesquicentennial  of  ‘the 
Patriotic  War’,  the  author  [turns  a  light  on 
this]  event.  Focusing  on  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters.  she  traces  the  military  moves  in  the 
‘war  of  giants’  and  clarifies  the  strategy  be¬ 
hind  them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  excitement  [Mme.  Olivier]  felt  In  writ¬ 
ing  this  book  is  transmitted  to  the  reader,  and 
makes  this  often-told  story  as  fresh  and  new 
as  the  first  snow.  Although  there  is  never  any 
doubt  as  to  the  ending  of  her  plot,  the  book 
is  harder  to  put  down  than  many  a  recent 
thriller.  Unlike  Tolstoy,  she  considers  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Moscow  the  result  of  the  deliberate 
scorched  earth  policy  of  Governor  Rostopchin 
and  absolves  the  Grand  Army  of  all  culpability, 
intentional  or  negligent.  This  intriguing  narra¬ 
tive  of  fascinating  events  is  ably  translated  and 
the  illustrations  are  good,  though  the  maps  are 
childish.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:1156  Mr  15  ’67  150w 


“Mme.  Olivier  tells  her  story  with  Impressive 
directness  and  economy.  She  shows  a  pleasing 
Instinct  in  selecting  the  right  quotations 
without  ever  interrupting  the  tale  she  has  to 
tell.  She  lets  each  one  of  her  four  main  charac¬ 
ters,  Napoleon,  the  Tsar,  Rostopchin  and  Ku- 
tusov  speak  for  himself,  thus  revealing  their 
personalities  more  convincingly  than  any  or¬ 
thodox  profile  could  have  done.  .  .  .  True  to  her 
French  and  Russian  background,  [she]  makes 
[Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  British  General,]  the 
symbol  of  cold  and  calculating  Perfidious  Al¬ 
bion.  All  the  same  it  is  a  book  very  well  worth 
reading,  brimful  with  facts  and  well  written 
and  translated.” 


TLS  plll7  D  1  ’66  600w 


OLLARD,  RICHARD.  The  escape  of  Charles  II 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  160p  pi  $4.60 
Scribner 

942.06  Charles  II,  King  of  England  67-24063 
A  day- by-day  account  of  King  Charles’  six- 
week  flight  from  Worcester  to  Paris  in  1661. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Mr  Ollard  has  written  a  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  story,  which  makes  admirable  reading. 
And  It  is  one  that  never  wearies  in  retelling. 
There  are  all  the  traditional  elements  of  the 
escape  story — suspense,  disguise,  near-betrayal, 
coolness  in  danger — complete  with  moving  man¬ 
ifestations  of  selfless  loyalty,  the  presence  of  a 
young  hero  at  his  brilliant  best  and  ultimate 
breathtaking  success.  There  is  even,  in  Mr 
Guard’s  book,  comic  relief  in  the  person  of  the 
egregious  Wilmot.  .  .  .  Mr  Ollard  has  been  at 
pains  to  go  to  the  original  sources,  and  his 
reinterpretation  of  some  particular  episodes  and 
personalities  is  Interesting  and  judicious.  But. 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  no  more  than  a  short 
and  straightforward  narrative  of  the  escape. 
It  has  the  merit  of  easy,  unaffected  writing.” 

Economist  220:924  S  3  ’66  600w 
“[The  story  of  Charles’  escape]  has  been  re¬ 
told  often,  though  not  recently,  and  Mr.  Ollard’s 
account  will  serve  libraries  that  do  not  own 
the  older  studies.  The  narrative  is  straight- 
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OLLARD,  RICHARD — Continued 
forward  and  factual:  the  drama  is  in  _ the  h^- 
torlc  plot.  In  fact.  Mr.,  Ollard  restrains  him- 
self  unnecessarily,  for  this  is  a  real-liie  cioaic- 
and-dagger  thriller.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:3417  O  1  ’67  lOOw 

TLS  p920  O  6  ’66  600w 


OLNEY,  ROSS  R.  Sound  all  around:  how  hi-fl 
and  stereo  work:  il.  by  Lewis  Zacks.  oUP 
lib  bdg  ,$3.a0  Prentice-Hall 

621.389  High-fidelity  sound  systems— Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Stereophonic  sound  systems 
— Juvenile  literature  fa7-12»Ub 

“This  book  describes  the  functioning  of  the 
amplifier  and  loudspeaker,  which  are  essential 
to  all  hi-fi  systems,  plus  the  role  of  various 
input  devices  such  as  the  tuner,  record  player, 
or  tape  recorder.  Tips  on  how  to  listen  ui 
and  build  your  own  hi-fl  are  also  included. 
[Glossary.  Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library 
J) 


“Suddenly  a  pre-teener  wants  to  know  how 
sound  comes  out  of  a  radio,  or  off  a  record  or 
tape.  Rather  than  show  your  ignorance,  you 
can  refer  the  youngster  to  [this  book].  .  .  . 
Besides  Mr.  Olney  makes  it  all  sound  plausible. 
His  Sound  All  Around  could  well  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  world  of  enjoyment  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  homebuilt  Hi-Fi  set.”  R.  C. 
Bergenheim  ,  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2 
’67  70 w 

“The  glossary  adds  much  to  this  simple  and 
direct  introduction  for  young  stereo  fans.”  R. 
J.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  lOOw 


OLSEN,  JACK.  Black  is  best:  the  riddle  of 
Cassius  Clay.  256p  pi  $4.95  Putnam 
B  or  92  Clay,  Cassius  Marcellus  67-10950 
Through  observation  and  anecdote,  the  author, 
an  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated,  in  which  most 
of  the  material  of  this  biography  appeared, 
describes  and  reports  on  the  personality  and 
opinions  of  the  American  boxer,  his  family 
relationships  and  his  commitment  to  the  Black 
Muslims. 


“Whether  we  have  come  to  the  book  pre¬ 
disposed  to  liking  or  disliking  [Clay],  Olsen 
sees  to  it  that  we  see  him:  and  [he]  emerges 
the  most  visible  of  invisible  men,  ‘a  character 
of  characters’  with  a  bundle  of  classic  phobias. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  always  remains  the  model 
of  the  objective  reporter:  although  he  deftly 
points  towards  certain  conclusions,  he  never 
firmly  pronounces  them:  although  he  holds  defin¬ 
ite  opinions,  he  does  not  offer  them  as  definitive 
judgments.  And  since  his  subject  has  stepped 
out  of  the  sports  arena  on  to  a  wider  sta.ge, 
this  biography  is  of  more  than  parochial  inter¬ 
est.  Almost  ironically,  one  must  mention  In 
passing,  the  book’s  chief  flaw  is  its  lack  of 
boxing.”  Josh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p2  F  19  ’57  1950w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  10  ’67 
190w 

“The  greatest  fault  with  the  book  is  that 
there  is  no  evaluation,  explanation,  or  inter¬ 
pretation.  Too  many  facets  of  Clay’s  strange 
life  and  character  are  left  hanging  in  mid-air. 
Mr.  Olsen  has  collected  a  lot  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation  on  Clay,  but  a  perceptive  biography 
remains  to  be  written,  perhaps  needs  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  is  a  better  way  of  putting  it.  It  is  clear  that 
C8.ssius  Clay  represents  much  more  than  a 
controversial  boxer.”  C.  M.  Welsenberg 
Library  J  92:1508  Ap  1  ’67  23()w 
Library  J  92:1761  Ap  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
"[Although  this]  is  not  a  perfect  work  .  .  . 
it  is  definitely  excellent.  Olsen  goes  deep  Inside 
the  young  Negro  prizefighter  .  .  .  probing  the 
emotions  of  Clay  and  others  around  him,  and 
producing  in  the  reader  these  same  emotions; 
confusion,  tension,  wonder,  fear — and  a  few 
others  I  find  hard  to  identify.  .  .  .  .Tack  Olsen 
paints  especially  good  portraits  of  Clay’s  father. 
Cassius  Clay,  Sr.,  a  sign  painter,  and  of  his 
mother.  Peaches,  as  well  as  various  other  rel¬ 
atives,  Behind  them  Olsen  sketches  in  what  life 
is  like  for  many  American  middle-class  Negroes 
in  the  1960’s.  .  .  ,  Will  Clay  retire  undefeated 
or  does  some  other  fighter  smash  his  pretty 
face?  Will  he  ever  become  witty  and  charming 
again?  It  is  a  tribute  to  Olsen  that  the  reader 
cares  about  such  questions.”  Robert  Daley 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  P  19  ’67  700w 


“In  a  truly  absorbing,  biography,  OJf?? 

has  managed  to  be  explicit,  detailed, 
and  objective  about  the  selL styled  Greatest. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  candid  about  .Clay  s  mtelli^nce, 
his  draft  record,  his  hostility  toward  white 
people,  and  his  rejection  of. his  ^tfe.  Despite 
this,  a  deprecatory  but  fascinated 
permeates  the  book.  For  young  adults.  Zena 

Sutherland^^  r  60:74  Mr  18  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


00.1  An  TVTy.  in  *ft7  QOnw 


OLSON,  CHARLES.  Selected  writings  of  Charles 

Olson:  ed,  with  an  Introd.  by  Robert  Creel ey. 

280p  $7.95:  pa  $2.45  New  directions 
gQg  66-27613 

“This  collection,  drawn  from  many  eariier 
books,  presents  Olson  in  the  dual  role  of  Poet 
and  theoretician.  It  offers  a  .  .  .  selection  of  his 
poetry,  including  his  major  work-in-progress. 
The  Maximus  Poems.  Prom  Olson  s  prose,  writ¬ 
ings,  we  have  the  .  .  .  essay  on  PP°j?°tWe 
Verse’  .  .  .  [as  well  as  the]  essay  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  verse  in  the  late  plays,  and  Human 
Universe,’  .  .  .  ‘Apollonius  of  Tyana,  .[and] 
‘Mayan  Letters.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“Charles  Olson  is  a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
In  his  poetry  ...  he  speaks  as  a  man  who  has 
formulated  exactly  what  he  needs  for  his.  w;ork 
to  survive.  Here  what  he  calls  the  Projective 
Open  or  Field  verse  (as  opposed  to  the  sys¬ 
tematic  Closed  Forms  of  the  past)  is  put  to 
work,  using  line,  syllable,  breath,  as  principles 
he  has  preached.  His  one  theme  is  ener^ — 
how  a  man’s  energy  is  expended  in  histoiw 
and  in  space.  .  .  .  Often  the  forceful  beauty 
of  Olson’s  writing  comes  from  his  belief  in  these 
terms,  from  his  devotion  to  accuracy  in  the 
strict  sense  of  history  and  archeology.  His 
essay,  ‘Apollonius  of  Tyana,’  a  vivid  and  pro¬ 
foundly  affecting  portrayal  of  personal  and 
historical  development,  furnishes  many  ex¬ 
amples.  ...  I  am  happiest  with  Olson’s  work 
when  I  read  it  quite  apart  from  his  esthetic 
pronouncements.  I  like  the  Maximus  poems  be¬ 
cause  they  are  private,  and  domestic.”  David 

Book  Week  p6  Mr  19  '67  1550w 
“This  collection  is  representative  of  Charles 
Olson’s  best  criticism  and  poetry.  .  .  .  [His] 
anti-intellectualism  labels  him  a  Romantic 
whose  ‘objectivism’  is  an  extension  of  Keats’ 
‘negative  capability,’  and  whose  dema,nd  for 
‘projective  verse’  is  stronger  than  Coleridge’s 
demand  for  ‘organic  unity.’  Two  essays  which 
apply  his  critical  theories  with  a  degree  of 
success  are  Included.  A  philosophical  essay 
attempts  to  apply  his  literary  criteria  to  life 
and  fails  because  he  is  not  a  systematic  phi¬ 
losopher.  His  poetry  is  extremely  difficult,  .  .  . 
it  lacks  mechanical  clarity,  though  he  practices 
his  critical  demands  quite  rigorously.  One  of 
the  strongest  points  in  his  poetry’s  favor  is 
the  vital  sense  of  American  history  which  it 
communicates.”  T.  F.  Luddy 

Library  J  91:6088  D  15  ’66  150w 


OLSON.  CLAIR  C.,  jt.  ed.  Chaucer  life-records. 
See  Crow,  M.  M 


OLSON,  ROBERT  G.  The  morality  of  self- 
interest.  182p  $3.95;  pa  $2.25  Harcourt 

171  Ethics  65-18123 

An  analysis  of  ethical  behavior  which  includes 
chapters  on  conscience,  truth,  well-being,  ra¬ 
tionality,  responsibility,  freedom  and  religion. 
The  author  “claims  that  most  socially  unde¬ 
sirable  behavior  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  agent,  and  that  in  those  cases  where  it  is. 
social  reform  should  replace  moral  criticism. 
.  .  .  [He  also]  maintains  that  the  rational 
methods  of  the  empirical  sciences  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  ethical  problems,  and  that  common  reli¬ 
gious  views  undermine  rather  than  promote 
morality.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  book  is  well  written  and  forcefully 
argued.  It  is  very  suitable  for  undergraduates, 
for  whom  its  hRrdhea,ded  rationality  will  provide 
welcome  change  from  the  commonly  held  emo¬ 
tional  and  religious  approaches,” 

Choice  3:531  S  ’66  6()w 

“Despite  what  I  think  are  conflicting  purposes, 
several  of  these  discussions  are  individually 
quite  valuable.  Chapter  III,  “rhe  Definition  of 
Good,’  is  an  excellent  essay  on  [George  Edward] 
Moore,  [A.  J.]  Ayer,  and  [Charles]  Stevenson. 
'Phe  several  chapters  on  rationality  introduce 
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distinctions  that  allow  fresh  treatment  of  vari¬ 
ous  ‘irrationalisms,’  such  as  James’s  ‘Will  to 
Believe.’  And  one  could  build  a  course  around 
the  final  chapter,  ‘Religion  and  Ethics.’  The 
style  of  the  book  is  lively  and  provocative. 
Any  topic  broached  is  fuel  for  argument.  Be¬ 
cause  they  often  rest  on  hypotheses  the  author 
acknowledges  to  be  presently  untested  in  the 
social  sciences,  the  arguments  appeal  to  the 
reader’s  talents  as  armchair  social  observer. 
Because  the  arguments  are  often  sketchy,  they 
demand  his  talents  as  logical  trouble-shooter.” 
R.  M.  Gordon 

J  Philos  64:115  P  16  ’67  1400w 


OM ER-COOPER,  J.  D.  The  Zulu  aftermath:  a 
nineteenth-century  revolution  in  Bantu  Africa. 
208p  pi  maps  $7  Northwestern  univ.  press 
960  Bantus.  Zulus  66-19147 

A  ‘‘study  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  rise 
of  a  militarized  Zulu  kingdom  and  its  influence 
on  the  early  19th-century  migrations  in  central 
and  southern  Africa.  This  Zulu  upheaval — 
termed  Mfecane — resulted  in  a  redistribution  of 
population,  a  new  political  and  cultural  frame¬ 
work,  and  the  establishment  of  such  new  states 
as  the  Swazi,  the  Ngoni,  the  Basuto,  and 
Ndebeie.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


‘‘[The  author's  aim]  ‘to  relate  the  great  chain 
of  wars  and  migrations  to  the  underlying 
processes  of  socio-political  change  and  to 
attempt  an  assessment  of  the  significance  of 
the  Mfecane  in  the  history  of  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,'  ...  is  an  enormously  ambitious 
ob.iective.  Regrettably,  it  is  only  superficially 
achieved.  .  .  .  ['The  book]  is  an  efficient  prdcis 
of  what  happened  to  the  principal  participants 
during  the  Mfecane.  and  although  the  pedes¬ 
trian  pace  of  the  author’s  prose  needs  to  be 
relieved  occasionally  by  a  flash  of  style,  to 
have  so  luminously  condensed  the  incredible 
complexities  of  the  Mfecane  is  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  But  a  summary  is  no  substitute  for 
analysis  and  seldom  even  for  inteipretation. 
what  happens  during  the  Mfecane  is  made 
wonderfully  clear;  the  reasons  why  are  not. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  if  the  author  had  fixed  more 
modest  goals,  such  criticism  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  if  not  impertinent.”  R.  O.  Collins 

Am  Hist  R  72:661  Ja  ’67  480w 
‘‘This  book  is  unique,  as  it  gives  for  the 
first  time  a  coherent  and  interwoven  account 
of  many  episodes  hitherto  described  in  isola¬ 
tion.  It  is  stylistically  pleasing  and  bibliogra- 
phically  sound,  and  is  based  on  missionary 
archives  in  Paris  and  London,  and  Portuguese 
documents  in  Lisbon.  Omer-Cooper  .  .  .  has 
given  us  a  fine  interpretive  narrative  best 
suited  for  advanced  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:1064  Ja  ’(57  210w 


ON  political  economy  and  econometrics:  essays 
in  honour  of  Oskar  Lange.  661p  il  $18.50  Per- 
gamon 

330  Economics.  Lange,  Oscar  Richard 

64-66416 

This  volume  began  as  a  festschrift  celebrating 
Lange’s  sixtieth  birthday  and  ended  as  a  fest¬ 
schrift  in  mernoriam.  "Contributions  from  forty- 
two  writers  fall  broadly  into  the  two  themes 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  indeed 
conform  with  Lange’s  own  prime  interests.” 
(Economist)  Published  in  English,  German, 
Italian.  Russian  or  French  with  summaries  in 
English.  Bibliography  of  Lange’s  work,  1956- 
1963. 


‘‘[This]  is  not  a  suitable  testimonial  to  a 
person  of  the  intellectual  power  Lange  exhibited 
in  the  'thirties  and  early  ’forties.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtless  the  worst  festschrift  ever  published. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  pity;  but  the  greater  pity  is  that 
if  one  .judges  by  the  copious  citations  to  Lange’s 
recent  work.  Lange  himself  would  not  agree. 

.  .  .  Some  useful  summaries  of  research,  mostly 
their  own,  are  given  by  R.  Frisch,  P.  C. 
Mahalanonobis,  F.  Perroux,  K.  Rothschild.  R. 
Stone,  J.  Tinbergen,  and  G.  Tintner.  Neyman 
contributed  an  Interesting,  brief  history  of  be¬ 
havioristic  views  in  regard  to  mathematical 
statistics.  .  .  .  The  papers  by  A.  Wakar,  J.  G. 
Zielinski,  and  L.  J.  Zimmerman  are  real  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  problems  they  tackle  .  .  .  [but] 
I  would  personally  recommend  purchase  only  to 
those  who  delight  in  twice-told  tales  and  thrice- 
told  dogma.”  C.  E.  Ferguson 

Am  Econ  R  57:225  Mr  ’67  660w 
Economist  219:1206  Je  11  ’66  560w 


O’NEILL,  CHARLES  EDWARDS.  Church  and 
state  in  French  colonial  Louisiana;  policy  and 
politics  to  1732.  315p  $10  Yale  univ.  press 
322  Catholic  Church  in  Louisiana.  Louisi¬ 
ana — History.  Louisiana — Church  history 

66-21529 

The  author  ‘‘chronologically  and  topically 
traces  the  complexities,  diversities,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  church  and  state  from  the  founding  of 
the  Louisiana  colony  in  1699  to  its  retrocession 
to  the  King  of  France  by  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  in  1732.  .  .  .  [He  also  presents]  ‘the  in¬ 
terrelated  attitudes  and  activities  of  civil  and 
religious  officials’  not  only  of  Louisiana  but 
also  of  Canada  and  France.”  (J  Am  Plist)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘One  of  the  most  important  monographs  in 
early  American  history  to  appear  in  recent 
years.  It  fills  a  serious  need,  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  all  libraries.  .  .  .  [It]  is  thoroughly 
researched  and  carefully  organized.  It  should 
stimulate  comparative  thinking  and  teaching  in 
the  early  history  of  New  World  colonization. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  Giraud's  magnificent  His- 
toire  de  la  Louisiane  Frangaise  (Paris,  3v., 
1953-  ).  remains  untranslated  and  largely  un¬ 

known  in  the  U.S.,  O’Neill’s  book  is  one  of  the 
best  studies  of  early  Louisians  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  students.  ...  In  examining  French  re¬ 
ligious  policies  and  colonization,  O’Neill  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  both  theory  and  practice.  .  .  . 
Notes  and  bibliography  are  very  good.” 

Choice  4:473  Je  ’67  ISOw 
‘‘The  work  is  based  upon  a  remarkable 
amount  of  archival  and  documentary  research 
in  the  United  States.  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  and  has  an  equally  remark¬ 
able  objectivity.  Gradually  the  reader  learns 
why  the  Louisianian  ‘never  attained  the  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  of  the  Canadian’  and  why  his  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  political  organization  of  his  col¬ 
ony  ‘were  wanting  in  depth  and  inspiration’; 
he  is  also  brought  to  the  conclusion,  with  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  religion  during  those  early 
colonial  years  ‘was  a  pervading,  tempering  in¬ 
fluence  but  not  a  dynamic,  decisive  force.’  The 
book  has  all  the  hallmarks  of  critical  scholar¬ 
ship.”  E.  A.  Davis 

J  Am  Hist  54:105  Je  ’67  400w 


O’NEILL,  MARY  L.  Poor  Merlo;  il.  by  Judy 
Piussi-Campbell.  unp  $3.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-18995 

Adapted  from  an  Italian  children’s  song,  this 
poem  ‘‘concerns  a  blackbird  who.  day  after 
day  forgets  things — his  wings,  his  feet,  his 
eyes,  his  name,  his  address,  finally  even  his 
tail.  But  he  becomes  accidentally  beautiful.” 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R)  ‘‘Kindergarten  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:184  N  10  ’67  20w 
[A]  charming  lyrical  poem  which  will 
arouse  a  child’s  compassion  for  unfortunate 
Merlo  and  cause  him  to  rejoice  with  the  bird 
in  the  end.  The  vividly  colored  Illustrations, 
childlike  in  style  yet  sophisticated,  form  an 
inte.gral  part  of  the  text  and  reflect  the 
lyricism  of  the  poem.”  M.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:583  O  ’67  130w 
‘‘[This  poem]  has  a  pleasant  singing  rhythm, 
but  not  enough  substance  to  hold  most  chil¬ 
dren’s  attention.  The  sophisticated  art  work, 
with  its  swirls  and  blotches  of  color,  will  have 
more  appeal  for  designers  than  for  children. 
An  unchildlike  and  pretentious  picture  book.” 
N.  T.  Orr 

Library  J  92:3179  S  15  ’67  50w 
‘‘[The  story]  gives  Judy  Piussi-Campbell  an 
opportunity  to  produce  an  extravaganza  of 
dazzlin.g.  skyrocketing  flowers.  I  wish  the 
Language  of  the  poem  had  been  a  trifle  more 
inventive.  But  the  book  [has]  .  .  a  perfect 
balance  between  text  and  drawing,  every  page 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  fine  to  listen  to.”  John 
Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p61  N  5  ’67 
130w 


O’NEILL,  WILLIAM  L.,  ed.  Echoes  of  revolt; 
The  Masses,  1911-1917:  introd.  by  Irving 
Howe;  afterword  by  Max  Eastman.  303p  il 
$12.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

335  Socialism — ^U.S.  American  literature. 
U.S. — Social  conditions  66-11869 

This  book  includes  editorials,  essays,  short 
stories,  poetry,  cartoons,  etc.,  from  the  z-adical 
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O’NEILL,  W.  L. — Continued 

magazine  The  Masses  from  Its  Inception  In 
1911  until  the  Post  Office  prohibited  its  circula¬ 
tion  m  1917.  Bibliography. 


Am  Lit  39:263  My  ’67  70w 
“Echoes  of  Revolt  presents  a  fairly  substan¬ 
tial  picture  of  American  radicalism  at  a  parti¬ 
cular  date,  but  its  particular  interest  lies  in  Us 
being  every  bit  as  gift-bpoky  as  the  splasl^ 
resurrection  volume  of  V anity  Pair.  A^nd  it  mer¬ 
its  such  treatment:  those  gorgeous  Art  Young 
and  Boardman  Robinson  cartoons  deserve  Ute- 
size  reproduction.  .  .  .  By  far  the  best  pieces  of 
journalism  in  the  book  are  those  of  John 
and  Floyd  Dell,  though  of  course  the  best 
pieces  of  writing  are  some  of  bhei^ood  Ander¬ 
son’s  Winesburg  stories.  For  rne,  the  most  pro¬ 
phetic  article  is  Amos  Pinchot  s  The  Course 
of  the  Cripple’  which  despite  its  naive  psycho- 
sociologizing  provides  a  number  of  insights  into 
the  collective  psychic  disturbances  of  Germany, 
illnesses  not  to  be  cured  by  military  surgery. 
As  the  world  was  to  discover.”  Dennis  Duffy 
Canadian  Forum  47:91  J1  ’67  350w 

Reviewed  by  D.  A.  Shannon 

J  Am  Hist  54:182  Je  ’67  ISOw 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:580  F  1  ’67  220w 


“The  content  of  this  ample  anthology  is  In 
most  particulars  adequately  representative  of 
the  magazine's  best  work.  Its  lush  illustration 
suggests  the  magazine’s  artistic  gift.  ’There  are 
enough  of  the  right  materials  here  rightly  to 
know  and  to  judge  The  Masses’  meaning.  But 
the  collective  efforts  of  the  volume’s  editor, 
introducer  and  afterword  monger  to  interpret 
that  meaning  have  made  this  seem  a  comforta¬ 
ble  book,  smug  and  complacent— not  by  bowd- 
lerization  but  by  asking  us  to  view  one  of  the 
finest  cultural  achievements  of  American  rev¬ 
olutionary  socialism  as  the  object  of  trivial 
nostalgia.  .  .  .  O’Neill  does  consider  one  aspect 
of  The  Masses’  deviltry  and  rebellion: .....  its 
‘hugely  irreverent,  not  to  say  sacrilegious, 
treatment  of  religion.’  .  .  .  This  opinion  leads  to 
the  most  obvious  omissions  from  the  anthology. 
.  .  .  Missing  is  almost  everything  gaily  irrever¬ 
ent  or  possibly  blasphemous.”  M.  B.  Folsom 
Nation  204:177  F  27  ’67  3350w 


Reviewed  by  William  Phillips 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:7  Mr  9  ’67  2400w 

“It  is.  clearly,  a  hard  job  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  something  as  ephemeral  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  and,  40  or  50  j^ears  later,  show  in  a  book 
how  and  why  that  spirit  can  have  become  a 
legend.  The  job  calls  for  a  kind  of  psychic 
taiddermy.  .  .  .  [The  editor]  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  some  superb  grap>hic  art,  and  his  pub¬ 
lishers  have  let  him  use  color  gravure  with 
a  generous  hand.  The  Bellows  drawings,  the 
Sloan  drawings,  the  covers  by  Karasz  and 
Fr.ank  Walts,  the  grand  cartoons  by  Art  Young 
and  the  grimmer  ones  by  Bob  Minor — they 
make  a  sumptuous  feast.  .  .  .  [O’Neill]  has 
modestly  restrained  the  length  of  his  notes 
and  commentary,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
more  space  for  the  superb  reports  by  John 
Reed  and  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore  and  Frank 
Bohn  of  strikes  and  industrial  struggles  .  .  . 
more  space  for  the  rollicking  fun  of  these  joy¬ 
ful,  angry  rebels.  .  .  .  ‘Echoes  of  Revolt’  is  a 
splendid  achievement,  and  we  are  all  the 
luckier  to  have  this  bonny  reminder  of  the 
good  old,  golden  days  of  American  radicalism.” 
Peter  Lyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  D  11  ’66  1250w 
New  Yorker  43:166  Ap  1  ’67  130w 

“[It  was]  ideals  and  seriousness  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  short-lived  The  Masses  .  .  .  and 
just  for  this  reason  [this  I  anthology  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  fresh.  There  were  other  reason.s — 
writers  like  Sherwood  Anderson  and  Jack 
London  .  .  .  artists  like  Picasso,  Stuart  Davis, 
John  Sloan,  Geor.ge  Bellows  and  Art  Young, 
together  with  the  unjustly  forgotten  socialist 
theorist  William  English  Walling  and  the  blue¬ 
stocking  anarchist  Emma  Goldman — all  under 
the  editorship  of  Max  Eastman.  .  .  .  The  art¬ 
work  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  admission.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  literary  selections  are  simply 
curios,  but  such  pieces  as  John  Reed’s  re- 
porta.ge  on  the  1913  Paterson  mill  strike  .  .  . 
and  Walling’s  commonsense  socialist  mani¬ 
festoes  have  hardly  lost  their  cogency.”  Saul 
Mai  off 

Newsweek  68:118B  N  28  ’66  860w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  49:41  D  10  ’66  600w 


Va  Q  R  43:lxxvii  spring  ’67  180w 


ONG,  WALTER  J.  In  the 

ther  explorations  of  contemporary  culture. 

207p  $5.95  MacmiUan  (N  Y) 

901.9  Civilization,  Modern.  Communication. 
Christianity— Philosophy  b7-iub<0 

At  the  center  of  this  collecHon  of 
says  is  the  author’s  view  of  Christianity  in  tWa 
age  of  technology.  He  assorts  that  tlm  ex 
pansion  of  knowledge,  with  the 
break-up  of  the  enclaves  ^^itheito  locking  man 

in  isolated  groups  across  the  earth  s  surtace 
[is  a  boon  to  Christianity].  Hatrod)  This  b(Mk 
is  a  sequel  to  The  Barbarian  Within  (BRD 
1963).  Index.  • 

Reviewed  by.  John  Me  Laughlin  7rnw 

America  116:653  Ap  29  67  750W 

“[This]  Is  a  collection  of  . .  articles  on 
themes  so  varied  that  only  a  ^a^hall  McLu- 
han  ought  to  take  them  on.  .  .  . 
sustained  and  coherently  docuinented  argu 
ment.  .  .  .  The  religious  essay.s,  t 

third  of  the  book,  are  least  exciting,  -ae  Lady 

and  the  Issue’  dates  from  1951  and  Is  tiT  Oa®  f 
own  admission  preecumenleal.  It  makes  a  bad 
case  for  a  good  cause.  The  good  cause.,  resto¬ 
ration  of  a  female  component  in  religira,  toe 
bad  case:  m.odpn  Marian  dogmas.  M.  E.  M. 

Christian  Century  84:177  F  8  67  bUOW 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Deasy  ernw 

Commonweal  86:20  Mr  24  67  650w 

Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Stritch 

Critic  25:79  je  ’67  lOSOw 

“The  essays  making  up  this  volume  .  .  -  are 
a  disparate  lot.  They  are  erudite,  percept^^ 
and  stimulating,  but  they  fail  to  coalesce.  The 
parts  of  this  volume  are  greater  than  toe 
whole.”  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  92:581  F  1  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Wall 

Nat  R  19:536  My  16  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue  iorn„ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  6:18  Mr  9  '67  1350w 

“[These  essays  confirm  Father  Ong’s]  .repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  lucid  In¬ 
terpreters  of  the  totality  of  contemporaiw  cul¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  [He]  considers  Christianity  the.  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  future.  The  influence .  of  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  on  Father  O.ng  is  obvious; 
he  is  openly  indebted  to  Martin  Buber  and 
Mircea  Eliade;  he  and  Marshall  McLuhan 
sometimes  interact  and  borrow  ideas  froni  one 
another.  But  Father  Ong’s  over-all  vision  is 
very  much  his  own.  His  chapter  ‘Evolution  and 
Cyclicism  in  Our  Time’  is  positively  exciting, 
so  endless  are  its  implications.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
composed  a  marvelous,  perhaps  manor  testa¬ 
ment  of  Christian  optimism.”  E.  R.  F.  Sheehan 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  F  19  ’67  2400w 

“The  reader  is  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of 
this  or  that  comment,  but  continually  wishes 
for  a  sustained  development  of  the  thesis.  With¬ 
in  the  compass  of  four  brief  pages  Father  Ong 
has  managed  to  assess  the  philosophy  of  time 
implicit  in  my  favorite  Christian  poet.  Gerard 
Manlev  Hopkins.  But  in  the  same  essay,  en¬ 
titled  '  ‘Evolution,  Myth,  and  Poetic  Vision.’ 
several  single  paragraphs  suffice  for  a  half- 
dozen  poets  each,  while  in  the  course  of  the 
next  chapter  thirteen  of  the  most  provocative 
and  complex  thinkers  of  the  century  .  .  .  are 
all  polished  off  in  the  course  of  one  paragraph. 
.  .  .  The  important  insights  are  often  trivial¬ 
ized.”  Jaroslav  Pellkan 

Sat  R  60:56  F  25  ’67  490w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxii  autumn  ’67  140w 


OPPENHEIM,  A.  N.  Questionnaire  design  and 
attitude  measurement.  298p  il  $6.95  Basic  bks. 

152.4  Attitude  (Psychology)  66-18157 

“Addressed  to  [anyone]  .  .  .  who  needs  to 
evaluate  or  plan  social  research,  this  .  .  .  book 
outlines  in  step-by-step  form  procedures  for 
the  design  of  questionnaires  and  surves’s  and 
techniques  for  the  measurement  of  attitudes.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


“For  the  beginning  researcher  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  anticipating  and  automatic¬ 
ally  resolving  the  more  common  problems  of 
questionnaire  design  and  who  is  utterly  alone, 

.  .  .  this  book  might  prove  useful.  [But]  its 
limitations  ought  to  be  recognized.  First,  the 
author  has  addressed  himself  to  primary  meas¬ 
uring  instruments  in  the  social  sciences,  yet  his 
treatment  of  levels  of  measurement  Is  so  sim- 
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plified  as  to  reduce  to  a  series  of  canons  of 
good  research  to  be  dogmatically  memorized — 
rather  than  understood.  Second,  .  .  .  much  of 
the  discussion  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  no  computer  will  be  available  to  the  re¬ 
searcher.  A  third  limitation  .  .  j  relates  to  the 
disturbing  fall-off  in  research'on  the  method¬ 
ology  of  survey  research  since  World  War  11, 
including  research  on  the  topics  to  which  Op- 
penheim  addresses  himself.  .  .  .  Fourth,  the 
discussion  of  analysis  ...  is  a  severe  retrograde 
from  Hyman’s  treatment  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
within  the  area  of  analysis  that  political  scien¬ 
tists  .  .  .  require  more  sophisticated  instruction 
and  practice.”  H.  M.  Scoble 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:791  S  ’67  430w 


“Chapter  six  on  attitude  scaling  and  chapter 
seven  on  projective  techniques  are  well  done. 
.  .  .  The  nomograph  for  testing  the  significance 
of  differences  between  percentages,  found  in 
Appendix  HI.  is  useful.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the 
work,  however,  is  superficial.” 

Choice  4:69  Mr  ’67  200w 


“Unlike  a  plethora  of  books  on  theory  con¬ 
struction  and  motivation  research,  this  work 
dwells  on  question-writing,  attitude-scaling,  and 
projective  techniques.  Examples  are  numerous 
and  pertinent  but  full  illustrations  or  models 
are  not  included.  The  book  is  not  for  the  be¬ 
ginner.  It  presumes  a  knowledge  of  basic  sta¬ 
tistics  and  offers  a  short  test  of  statistical 
readiness  for  social  research.  For  larger  col¬ 
lections  in  research  methodology  and  social 
sciences.”  J.  W.  Stein 

Library  J  91:1917  Ap  1  ’66  IlOw 


The  Hximanist,  The  Literary  Review  (published 
by  Falrleigh  Dickinson  University)  and  The 
New  York  Times. 


“Mr.  Oppenheimer  is  a  very  young  poet  who 
deserves  to  be  left  alone  until  he  grows .  into 
hia  own.  His  title  poem  is  fine,  and  tellmgly 
promises  the  poems  he  has  yet  to  write.  The 
manuscript  he  submitted  to  his  present  pub¬ 
lishers  might  deserve  a  high  grade  in  any 
university’s  creative  writing  program,  but  its 
values  can  only  be  measured  on  such  a  re¬ 
strictive  scale;  he  has  been  tempted  (perhaps 
by  early  prizes)  to  publish  too  little  too  soon. 
When  he  secures  his  own  rhythms,  and  nnds 
beyond  careful  stanzas  those  subjects  which 
his  own  voice  may  inform,  he  will  be  a  poet 
worth  hard  reading.”  Philip  Booth 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  9  67 
130w 

“[The  poet]  uses  images  and  language  that 
are  direct,  fluent,  blunt,  sensual,  and  discon¬ 
certing.  .  .  .  [His]  verse  ranges  from  the 
academic,  'A  Wartime  Fantasy  of  Thornas 
Mann,’  to  the  confessional,  ‘Poem  for  his 
Ancestors.’  Between  these  extremes  lies  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  that  are  lyrical,  clear,  and 
direct.  All  processes  occur  within  the  seln 
Frustration  and  disillusionment  are  coupled 
with  release  and  hope.  .  .  .  Caught  in  the 
battle,  this  poet  makes  the  moments  of  human 
experience  as  important  and  as  immediate  as 
possible.”  M.  I.  Prochilo 

Library  J  92:2584  J1  ’67  270w 


OPPENHEIMER,  JANE  M.  Essays  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  embryology  and  biology.  374p  $12.60 
Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
574.3  Embryology — History  67-14098 

A  “critical  analysis  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ments  of  major  concepts  and  techniques  of 
embryology.  .  .  .  Thirteen  essays  trace  the 
development  of  ideas  from  the  17-century  works 
of  Harvey  and  Browne,  the  18th-century  studies 
of  John  and  William  Hunter,  the  growth  of 
descriptive  and  analytical  embryology  in  the 
19th-century  works  of  Wolff,  Pander,  von  Baer, 
Kowalewski,  Haeckel,  His  and  Driesch.  leading 
to  the  new  ideas  and  techniques  of  the  20th 
century  as  developed  by  Harrison,  Spemann, 
Mangold,  Holtfreter,  and  their  many  students. 
The  influence  of  embryology  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  evolution  theories  is  analyzed.” 
(Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[This]  is  of  unique  value  to  biologists,  his¬ 
torians  of  science,  and  libraries  in  colleges  and 
medical  schools.  Rarely  has  a  practicing  sci¬ 
entist,  thoroughly  trained  in  experimental 
science,  analyzed  the  history  of  scientific  ideas 
as  comprehensively  and  penetratingly.  .  .  .  The 
misinterpretations  of  historians  who  were  not 
embryologists  are  corrected.  This  is  the  only 
thorough  historical  study  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  embryological  concepts  in  the 
20th  century.  It  should  be  in  every  college  or 
medical  library  where  embryology  is  taught, 
since  instructors  and  students  are  unlikely  to 
find  this  material  in  other  available  sources. 
Excellent  style.” 

Choice  4:866  O  ’67  200w 


“Well  over  two-thirds  of  [this]  book  stays 
within  the  range  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
turies,  and  it  is  within  this  scope  that  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Oppenheimer]  makes  her  most  valuable 
contributions.  ...  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  view  this  volume  as  a  full  survey  of 
19th-  and  20th-century  embryology.  These  are 
essays  written  at  different  times  and  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes,  and  as  such  they  collectively 
present  their  own  historical  fallacy.  .  .  . 

Oppenheimer  has  confined  herself  to  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  of  current  concern  to  embryolo¬ 
gists.  Thus  one  finds  a  valuable  discussion  of 
von  Baer’s  ‘causal  analysis’  but  no  critique  of 
his  relationship  to  Naturphilosophie  .  .  .  [and] 
a  full  discussion  of  the  assumptions  made  by 
Haeckel  which  should  interest  modem  embry¬ 
ologists  yet  an  Intentional  disregard  of  Haec¬ 
kel’s  biogenetlc  law.”  F.  B.  Churchill 
Science  157:671  Ag  11  ’67  800w 


OPPENHEIMER,  MARY,  Jt.  auth.  Ghana:  end 
of  an  illusion.  See  Fitch.  B. 


OPPENHEIMER,  PAUL.  Before  a  battle,  and 
other  poems.  60p  $4.50  Harcourt 
811  67-19204 

A  first  book  of  poems,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  previously  in  such  publications  as 


ORAISON,  MARC.  The  human  mystery  of  sex¬ 
uality.  180p  $3.95  Sheed 
155.3  Sex.  Sexual  ethics  67-13769 

The  French  priest- psychiatrist  “analyzes  the 
influence  of  sex  in  personality  development  from 
the  embryo  to  old  age.”  (<3ritic)  He  presents 
an  “extrapolation  from  psychoanalytic  data  with 
respect  to  the  unfolding  of  psychological  identity 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  intent  of  the 
Creator.”  (Christian  Century)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  in  1966. 


“Some  will  quibble  over  particular  simplifica¬ 
tions  of  Freudian  doctrine,  and  of  other  theo¬ 
retical  items,  but  the  book  is  significant  in  its 
linking  of  many  areas  of  psychological  rese^ch 
with  biological  and  sociological  theory.  The 
profound  consideration  of  human  love  which 
this  book  offers  places  it  in  a  category  of  its 
own.  It  goes  beyond  the  works  of  Johann, 
Nedoncelle,  and  others  in  situating  human  love 
in  a  sexual  context,  and  on  the  other  hand  its 
treatment  of  sexuality  is  far  broader  than  that 
found  in  usual  discussions.  The  translation 
from  the  French  is  fluent  and  accurate.  The 
book  is  appealing  and  delightful  in  its  style.  It 
should  be  available  for  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  student  use.” 

Choice  4:972  N  ’67  190w 

“[The  author]  is  no  tradition-bound  ec¬ 
clesiastic.  .  .  .  He  has  ventured  some  exclUng 
guesses  which  come  closer  to  binding  together 
some  of  the  psychosomatic- spiritual  inscru¬ 
tabilities  than  have  most  earlier  efforts  along 
these  lines.  Aside  from  a  few  brief  Roman 
flashes  (on  contraception,  masturbation  and  the 
Virgin  Mary),  the  work  faithfully  reflects  the 
interweaving  of  sexuality  and  the  emergence 
of  personhood.  .  .  .  One  chapter,  ‘Physiological 
Aspects  of  Modern  Anthropology,’  seems  slightly 
contradictory  and  anachronistic:  in  it  Oraison 
defends  the  view  that  ‘sexual  activity  is  not 
a  prime  necessity  for  the  orgamsm.’  Some 
celibates  may  indeed  vindicate  this  theory,  but 
most  statistics  tend  to  belie  ^  the  view.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  book  deserving  of  studied  considera¬ 
tion.  not  for  any  new  data  but  for  the  author  s 
ability  to  recast  the  familiar  in  a  light  that 
breeds  reverence  rather  than  contempt  and  that 
suggests  new  connections  between  Freud’s 
‘genital  character’  and  the  imago  del.”  E.  V. 

Stein  Christian  Century  84:783  Je  14  ’67  800w 

“Four- fifths  of  the  book  is  well-written  and 
Interesting,  but  not  particularly  novel.  What  is 
perhaps  exceedingly  novel  is  Part  rv--‘’rhe 
Teaching  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Revelation 
Concerning  Sexuality.’  This  section  s^ks  to  re¬ 
late  sexed  personality,  the  family  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  No  book 

caused  a  controversy  when  published  in  France. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  this  fascinating 
volume  shouldn’t  be  read,  especially  by  parents 
and  counselors  of  youth.” 

Critic  25:84  Ap  ’67  140w 


ORDWAY,  FREDERICK  l.,Jt.  auth.  History  of 
rocketry  &  space  travel.  See  Von  Braun,  W. 
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ORDWAY,  FREDERICK  I.,  jt.  auth.  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  universe.  See  MacGowan.  R.  A. 


OREL,  HAROLD,  ed.  Thomas  Hardy’s  personal 
writings.  See  Hardy,  T. 


selves.  Black-and-white  with  green  Vfash  il¬ 
lustrations  complement  the  text  nicely.  H.  x. 

Dobbins  j  32.874  p  15  .07  loOw 

Reviewed  by  AUeen  Pippett  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p61  N  6  66 

60w 


ORESME,  NICOLAS,  Bp.  See  Oresme,  Nicole 


ORESME,  NICOLE.  De  proportionibus  propor- 
tionum;  and,  Ad  pauca  respicientes;  ed.  with 
introds,  English  trs,  and  critical  notes  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Grant.  466p  $10. 'TS  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 
511  Mathematics,  Medieval  65-20640 

This  work  by  a  fourteenth-century  French 
mathematician  consists  of  two  treatises  which 
present  “an  analysis  of  the  quantitative  rela¬ 
tions  of  ratios  that  is  equivalent  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fractional  and  irrational  exponents, 
and  an  anti-astrological  application  of  this 
analysis  to  the  motions  of  the  planets.” 
(Science)  The  editor  and  translator  gives  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  each  of  the  treatises. 
The  original  Latin  versions  and  the  English 
translations  of  the  text  are  printed  on  facing 
pages.  .  .  .  An  introduction  examines  Ores- 
me’s  career  and  discusses  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  treatises  in  the  context  of 
medieval  mathematics.”  (Publisher’s  note)  This 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  projected  works  on 
the  medieval  scientist.  Bibliography.  Indexes. 


Grant  puts  before  us  [in]  a  thoroughly  schol¬ 
arly  way  (with  English  translations  and  abun¬ 
dant  critical  notes)  two  of  [Gresme’s]  princi¬ 
pal  treatises.  .  .  .  Oresme  was  a  vigorous  op¬ 
ponent  of  medieval  astrology  and  his  treatise 
on  celestial  bodies  was  a  severe  blow  to  as¬ 
trological  predictions.  This  work  .  .  .  will 
throw  significant  light  on  the  14th-century 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  .  .  .  The 
original  obscure  Latin  text  comes  out  with 
uncommon  clarity.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Oresme — although  brief — is  enchanting  to  read. 
Will  appeal  to  scholars  in  the  history  of 
^lence  and  especially  to  medieval  specialists. 
Beginners  will  profit  from  it,  however,  by 
seeing  what  real  severe  scholarship  demands 
and  what  it  produces.” 

Choice  3:1144  P  ’67  200w 
“[The  author]  was  without  question  one  of 
the  most  original  thinkers  of  the  14th  century. 
•  •  ,•  iTdsse  two  studies  include]  one  of  his 
most  original  pieces  of  thought.  .  .  .  [The  first 
one]  takes  its  start  from  the  medieval  discus¬ 
sion  of  velocity  of  motions  .  .  .  [and]  what  is 
perhaps  most  astonishing  is  to  see  this  detailed 
analysis  of  mathematical  possibility  carried  out 
verbally,  without  benefit  of  algebraic  symbolism. 

these  two  treatises  one  sees  a  first- 
rate  mathematical  mind  working  within  a 
traditional  context  in  a  most  novel  way.  Grant’s 
decipherment, .  analysis,  and  translation  of  the 

^ts  clarity.  This  book 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  historians 
ot  science  but  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 

th^ughL^^Curtfs  W®Tson'’“®"'  mathematical 
Science  154:1534  D  23  ’66  700w 


ORGEL,  DORIS.  Cindy’s  snowdrops:  11.  by  At 
Forberg.  unp  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2:99  Knopf 

,,T.  ,  67-241 

.  is  earlji  fall  and  everyone  in  Cindy’s 

family  IS  buying  bulbs  to  plant.  Cindy  finds 
ones  which  the  nursery-man  says 

are  snowdrops.  She  decides  to  buy  six  be¬ 
cause  she  will  be  six  years  old  in  March.  Aftej 
planting  thern,  she  pastes  a  picture  of  the 

flowers  next  to  her  bed  where  she  admires  1: 

birthday  she  is  rewarded 
with  thr^  snowdrops  in  full  bloom  and  foui 

brmw  three.”  (Li- 


"[This]  ‘Read  Alone’  book  Is  a  simple,  warr 
tale,  more  for  small  girls  than  boys,  and  es 
pecially  for  those  girls  who  are  gardeners  Th 
extra  price  is  justified  by  Ati  Forberg’s  deU 
cate  pictures.”  P.  M.  D.  ® 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  '6 
30w 

Horn  Bk  43:62  F  ’67  120w 

pleasant,  but  not  unusual,  nature  stor 
of  fail,  wirrter,  and  spring.  Easy  enough  fo 
second-  and  third-graders  to  read  for  them 


ORGILL,  DOUGLAS.  The  Gothic  line;  the  Ital¬ 
ian  campaign,  autumn,  1944.  257P  u  »o.Jo 

Norton 

940.542  World  War,  1939-1945— Campaigns 
and  battles — Italy  67-15816 

“A  British  journalist,  after  discussing  the 
conflict  between  American  and  Brhish  Piam 
ners,  narrates  the  attempts  of  the  British  8th 
Army  and  the  United  States  5th  to  pierce  the 
German  Gothic  Line  in  northern  ItsUy.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Orgill  concentrates  on  the  British  effort  but  re¬ 
lates  the  American  contribution,  especially  the 
flanking  of  .  .  .  Futa  Pass  and  the  capture  of 
Mt.  Altuzzo.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Gen¬ 
eral  index.  Index  of  military  formations. 

Choice  4:898  O  ’67  80w 

“Relying  chiefly  on  published  sources,  plus 
some  interviews,  [the  author]  presents  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  little  critical  commentary.  ’The  bo^ok 
is  not  great  military  history  and  says  little  that 
is  new.  It  is  recommended  only  for  l.arge  public 
and  university  libraries.”  John  Buechler 
Library  J  92:2405  Je  15  67  150w 

“Mr.  Orgill  commanded  a  troop  of  tanks  In 
the  campaign.  He  has  produced  a  tactical  nar¬ 
rative  of  exceptional  vividness  and  accuracy. 
Over  and  over  again,  sometimes  in  his  own 
words,  sometimes  by  reproducing  contempora-ry 
accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gives  the  unrnis- 
takable  feel  of  battle.  He  recalls  the  smell  also, 
and  the  noise,  and  the  sudden  silences.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  at  his  best  in  descnption  of  ami9ur 
in  action.  ...  It  is  not  possible  by  Quotation 
to  give  an  adequate  impression  of  his  merits: 
the  picture  is  drawn  by  an  accumulation  of  de¬ 
tail.  It  must  be  reckoned  among  ttie  best  battle 
pictures  of  the  Second  World  War:  true  to 
life  and  carrying  conviction  by  careful  docu¬ 
mentation.  In  the  realms  of  strategy  Mr.  Or¬ 
gill  moves  with  less  assurance.  .  .  .  [He]  does 
not  appear  to  have  grasped  the  purpose  of  the 

campaign.”  _ _ _ 

Tl  c  IVTi,  4  ’R7  DSn-w 


ORIGO,  IRIS,  jt.  ed.  Selected  prose  and  poetry. 
See  Leopardi,  G. 


ORLANS,  HAROLD.  Contracting  for  atoms;  a 
study  of  public  policy  issues  posed  by  the 
Atomic  energy  commission’s  contracting  for 
research,  development,  and  managerial  serv¬ 
ices.  242p  $6  Brookings 
353  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

67-17131 

This  study  is  “concerned  with  policy  issues 
raised  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
contracting  with  private  groups  for  research 
efforts  and  development  and  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  government-owned  nuclear  plants  and 
laboratories.  Part  I,  which  deals  with  AEC 
contract  policies,  is  based  in  large  part,  on  more 
than  1()0  interviews  with  AEC  officials  and 
contractor  personnel  as  well  as  .  .  .  private 
4Sommunications.  Part  II  describes  the  major 
groups  involved  in  contractual  matters,  whereas 
Part  in  is  concerned  with  AEC’s  role  in  high 
ener^  physics  and  the  future  of  the  agency.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Reagan 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:202  N  ’67  460w 


“Highly  informative.  .  .  .  This  unique  and 
important,  though  possibly  controversial,  study 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was 
able  to  make  use  of  opinions  offered  in 
anonymity.  ...  Of  particular  interest  to  under¬ 
graduate  students  in  certain  advanced  eco¬ 
nomics  and  politics  courses.” 

Choice  4:1022  N  ’67  150w 
“This  volume  has  had  a  disarmingly  casual 
evolution.  Extra  parts  were  added  and  anony¬ 
mous  appendices  inserted  on  matters  sometimes 
distantly  related  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  Substantial 
issues  of  public  policy  [are  raised  here].  .  .  . 
The  author  succeeded  in  getting  many  provoca¬ 
tive  and  penetrating  quotations,  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  without  attribution.  This  may  be  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  succeeding  scholars,  but  the  technique 
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has  led  to  a  valuable  compilation  of  viewpoints, 
often  acerbic  and  often  acute.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  lot  of  solid  facts  and  figures  and  useful 
charts.  .  .  .  The  footnotes  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored.  They  are  a  great  deal  more  than  cita¬ 
tions  and  are  often  lively  extensions  of  the 
text.”  J.  G.  Palfrey 

Science  150:230  Ap  14_,:G7  1050w 


ORLANSKY,  HAROLD.  See  Orlans,  H. 


ORMAN,  RICHARD  A.  VAN.  See  Van  Orman. 
R.  A. 


ORMONDROYD,  EDWARD.  Theodore:  il.  by 
John  M.  Larreca.  unp  $3.26  lib  bd.g  $3.18 
Parnassus  press 

66-9502 

”Luc3'^  is  careless  with  her  bear  Theodore, 
forgetting  him  now  and  then.  But  Theodore, 
an  old  experienced  bear,  doe.sn’t  mind.  He’s 
comfortable  and  smudgy  and  Lucy  really  loves 
him  that  way.  Then  Theodore  has  a  terrifying 
adventure  which  transforms  him  into  a  strang¬ 
er — golden  clean.  IBut  he  finds  a  way  to]  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  rumpled  self  and  to  the  sweet 
happiness  of  Lucy’s  joyful  hug.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  kindergarten  to  two.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  b.v  Charlotte  Jackson 

Atlantic  218:150  D  ’66  80w 
Horn  Bk  42:704  D  ’66  lOOw 
“This  teddy  bear  story  is  warm  and  senti¬ 
mental  in  a  positive  way.  The  plot  is  simple, 
originally  handled,  and  the  situation  will  be 
familiar  to  young  children.  .  .  .  Each  incident 
is  so  carefully  handled  by  the  author  that  the 
story  moves  smoothly  and  logically  to  its 
happy  conclusion.  The  delicately  timed  pale 
blue  and  yellow  line  drawings  are  equally  as 
good  as  the  story.”  Book  Review  Consultants 
Library  J  91:6186  D  15  ’66  180w 
“This  is  a  delightfully  unambitious  and  un¬ 
assuming  stoi-y.  succinctly  stated  and  well 
served  by  [the]  rather  unconventional  muted 
Illustrations.”  B.  N.  O’Doherty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p70  N  6  ’66  90w 
“It’s  a  slight  story,  but  the  unobtrusive  mes¬ 
sage  of  acceptance  is  gently,  lightly  conveyed.’ 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:44  N  12  ’66  180w 


ORR,  JOHN  BOYD  ORR,  1st  Baron  BOYD-. 
See  Boyd-Orr,  J.  B.  O. 


ORSINGHER,  ROGER.  Banks  of  the  world;  tr. 
by  D.  S.  Ault.  299p  $10  Walker  &  co. 

332.1  Banks  and  banking  67-13239 

The  author  opens  with  an  historical  survey 
of  banking  operations  from  1000  B.C.,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  development  of  banking  in  various 
countries.  He  goes  on  to  describe  major  bank¬ 
ing  systems  and  financial  institutions.  Index. 
Originally  published  as  Les  Banques  dans  le 
Monde. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Kronenberger 
Atlantic  220:100  S  ’67  2750w 


“One  wonders  why  this  book  was  considered 
worthy  of  translation  from  the  French.  It  i.s 
a  sort  of  world  almanac  about  banking  and 
contains  miscellaneous  Information,  some  his¬ 
torical,  some  statistical,  and  some  of  current 
interest.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  [the]  data  are  not 
alwavs  reliable  and  seem  to  be  put  together 
hastily  and  haphazardly.  Historical  and  other 
errors  abound,  some  of  them  ludicrous  or  amaz¬ 
ing.  .  .  This  could  have  been  a  useful  ref¬ 
erence  book  if  it  had  been  prepared  with  great¬ 
er  care,  knowledge,  and  accuracy.”  Raymond 
de  Roover 

Library  J  92:2398  Je  15  ’67  130w 
“[Mr  Orsingher]  has  set  out,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way,  all  that  needs  to  be  known  about 
Danks  round  the  world,  from  the  running  of 
private  deposit  accounts  in  ancient  Babylon  to 
the  structure  of  banking  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  book  to  be  dipped  into  and.  like 
most  books  of  record,  it  handsomely  repays  the 
haphazard  browse.  But  it  will  have  to  be  kept 
up  to  date.” 

TLS  p727  Ag  10  ’67  360w 


ORTEGA  Y  GASSET,  JOSe.  The  origin  of 
philosophy;  auth.  tr.  from  the  Spani.sh  by 
Toby  'ralbot.  125p  $4  Norton 
100  Philosophy  67-12437 

“When  .TuUan  Marias  [Aguilera]  asked  Ortega 
y  Gasset  to  write  an  epilogue  for  the  second 
edition  of  Marias’  History  of  Philosophy,  Or¬ 
tega  drafted  some  700  pages  for  the  epilogue 
and  then  decided  to  publish  his  manuscript 
separately.  A  portion  of  this  manuscript,  to¬ 
gether  with  material  written  for  a  Festschrift, 
became  the  present  work.”  (Library  J)  Ortega  s 
“thesis  is  that  Western  philosophy  originated  _in 
doubt  almost  25  centuries  ,  ago  and  that  its 
progress  ever  since  has  consisted  of  the  repeal¬ 
ing  of  one  doubt  for  another.  .  .  .  The  history 
of  philosophy  .  .  .  then  becomes  a  series  of  re¬ 
actions  against  last  previous  positions.  (Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor) 


“In  this  book,  as  in  [his]  others,  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  discursive;  and  Ortega  does  not  hesitate 
to  wander  off  in  illuminating  digressions  in  the 
notes  and  in  the  text.  Whether  regarded  as 
formal  philosophy  or  as  literature, .  each  page, 
however,  says  something  enlightening.  Oscar 

Handlin  220:110  J1  ’67  600w 

Christian  Century  84:724  My  31  '67  30w 

‘With  his  usual  provocativeness,  (Irtega  pre¬ 
dicts  a  new  horizon — then  quickly  changes  the 
subject:  ‘What  we  are  now  beginning  to  engage 
in  under  the  traditional  aegis  of  philosophy  is 
not  another  philosophy  but  something  new  and 
different  from  all  philosophy.  Just  what  the 
‘something  new’  might  be,  he .  does  not  .say. 
Nor  should  his  readers  expect  him  to.  Intuitive 
rather  than  systematic.  Ortega  seldom  has  wm- 
pleted  what  he  brilliantly,  starts  He  has  been 
a  thrower  of  sparks,  a  coiner  of  ti^es  .  .  .  that 
say  more  than  most  men’s  books  Perhaps  time 
will  prove  that  he  is  orie  of  the  first  repre¬ 
sent  atives  of  the  ‘something  new.  Melvin 

Maddock^^^.^^.^^  Science  Monitor  p5  Je  22  ’67 

450W 

“Stimulating  insights  sparkle  here  sems: 

that  Dhilosopliy  was  a  fruit  of  the  entrance  or 
Greece  into  a  period  of  freedom.,  tnat  freedom 
involves  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  possi¬ 
bilities  bevond  immediate  needs,  that  contact 
with  foreigners  expands  the  circle  of  one  s 
choices,  that  ‘vital  wealth’  results  m.  part  from 
emancipation  from  myth  I'^p^  •’ 

warding  book  on  a  -high  intellectual  level, 

William  Gerber  --n™- 

Library  J  92:1495  Ap  1  67  IlOw 

“The  title  of  the  volume  is  misle^ing.  for  on- 
Iv  the  second  part  deals  with  the  origin  of 
philosophv.  The  first  is  an  extended  essay  on 
philosophical  method  Here  Ortega  develops 
ihc  concept  of  a  dialectical  series.  .  .  . 
wav  of  loMdng  at  past  philosophy  seems  closely 
related  to  Jaspers’s.  However  there  is  some¬ 
thing  flimsy  and  obvious  about  tbw  ^'^7 
lectical  series,’  and  one  wishes  tl^t  he  had  had 
the  time  to  work  out  the  concept. 

M  v  Xinifas  Rk  R  p16  As  20  ()7  2/OW 


OSBORN,  JAMES  M.,  ed  Observations  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  characters  of  books  and  men,  2v. 
See  Snence,  J. 


ISBORNE,  JOHN  W.  William  Gobbet:  his 
thought  and  his  times.  272p  $10  Rutgers 

univ.  press  -oo,,. 

B  or  92  Cobbett.  William  66-18874 

Based  on  a  study  of  Cobbett’s  published 
mtings.  this  .book  analyses  ‘  Cobbett  .s  ideas 
nd  their  relation  to  the  l^gland  of  bis  time, 
t  is  not  Intended  to  describe  .Cobbett  s  role  as 
practical  farmer  or  as  a  writer  on  the  culti- 
ation  of  the  soil,  but  to  concentrate  upon  his 
areer  as  a  political  journalist  during  the  first 
hirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
r>r.afl  TUWidernnhv.  Index. 


“Let  it  be  said  at  once  that.  Osborne,  m  this 
houghtful  and  critical  analysis,  does .  not  esti- 
late  Cobbett  beyond  his  deserte  uor  impute  to 
im  a  false  consistency.  .  .  For  all  his  gpo^d 
itentions,  he  concludes.  Corbett  was  a  failure 
1  politics,  a  dunce  regarding  rnost  economic 
latters.  out  of  touch  with  the  changinf?  soci- 
ty,  and  of  very  limited  influence  in  his  lif®" 
ime.  .  .  .  But  was  Cobbett’s  influence  in  his 
wn  day  as  trivial  as  Osborne  implies?  .  .  .  It 
!  at  least  conceivable  .  .  .  that  the  tone  and 
tvle,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  the  Politi- 
al  Register  .  .  .  encouraged  its  working-class 
eaders  of  varied  backgrounds  to  discuss  their 
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OSBORNE.  J.  W. — Continued 
assorted  grievances  and  led  them  toward  a 
common  reform  progranj.  If  a  Radical  con¬ 
sensus’  came  to  exist.  Cobbett,  I  thmk,  was 
one  of  its  creators.”  David  Owen 

Am  Hist  R  72:977  Ap  '67  480w 

“Differing  both  in  struture  and  general  in¬ 
terpretation  from  previous  works  on  Cobbett, 
.  .  .  [this]  book  is  an  absolutely  necessary  ac¬ 
quisition  for  aii  coilege  iibraries  that  aim  to 
provide  scholarly  material  about  early  19th- 
century  England.” 

Choice  4:984  N  '67  80w 

“Mr.  Osborne’s  book  is  as  important  for  its 
particular  approach  to  historical  study_  as  for 
what  it  reveals  about  the  motivations  of 
William  Cobbett.  It  is  all  very  well  to  spot  the 
right  tendency,  .  .  .  but  in  the  end  accurate 
weighing  and  measuring  of  the  right  evi" 
dence  are  what  counts  most.  That  crucial  task 
ha.s  been  well  carried  out  in  all  the  aspects  of 
Cobbett’s  life  touched  upon  here.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Osborne’s  great  contribution  has  been  to  rescue 
Cobbett  from  the  ‘Whig  interpretation  of  his- 
troy’.  From  now  on  Cobbett  must-  be  rank^ 
as  primarily  a  reactionary.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  fault  in  Mr.  Osborne’s  book 
arises  from  the  virtual  neglect  of  the  years  be¬ 
fore  Cobbett’s  birth  and  those  before  his  man¬ 
hood.  .  .  .  Much  of  Cobbett’s  outlook  was 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  much  was  simply  in¬ 
herited.  .  .  .  StUl,  warts  and  aU,  this  is  a  fine 
book.” 

TLS  pl45  F  23  ’67  lOOOw 


OSBORNE,  R.  H.  East-Central  Europe;  an 
introductory  geography.  384p  maps  $7.50 
Praeger 

914  Europe,  Eastern — Description  and  tra¬ 
vel.  Europe,  Eastern — History.  Europe, 
Eastern — Economic  conditions  67-21456 

“In  this  geography  of  the  seven  socialist 
states  of  the  region — ^Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Rumania — [the  author]  pays  particualr  note  to 
the  interaction  of  history  with  geography  .  .  . 
[maintaining  that]  transformations  in  the  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  economic  organization  of  these 
countries  have  had  an  equally  radical  effect 
upon  their  geographic  organization.  Beginning 
with  a  brief  historical  description  of  Europe 
since  1917,  the  author  .■  .  .  sees  the  region  as 
a  distinctive  group  lying  between  Russia  and 
Western  Europe.  Ideologically  aligned  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  yet  still  partaking  of  a  common 
European  civilization  with  a  common  cultural 
heritage.  .  .  .  [He]  examines  each  of  the  seven 
countries  Individually.  .  .  .  Twentieth-century 
boundary  changes  and  minority  problems  are 
also  discussed.”  (Publishers  note)  Bibliogra,- 
raphy.  Index. 


“Although  writing  primarily  for  the  geog-. 
raphy  student,  Osborne  presents  an  exceedingly 
comprehensive  study  of  East-Central  Europe 
for  students  in  other  behavioral  sciences.  The 
historical  and  political  backgrounds  of  each 
country  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  cultural  nature  of  states  through  1964. 
Maps  and  tables  are  available,  plus  a  limited 
bibliography.  However,  the  text  material  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  value.  Unlike  general  geog¬ 
raphy  textbooks  on  Europe  as  a  whole,  this 
text  focuses  on  a  highly  controversial  region  on 
the  continent,  thus  serving  the  social  science 
undergraduate  as  weU  as  the  geography  stu¬ 
dent.” 

Choice  4:1038  N  ’67  lOOw 

_  “We  have  here  a  vei’y  dry,  precise,  concise, 
informative  and  schematic  treatment  of  the 
physical,  political  and  economic  geography  of 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
.  .  .  This  is  an  almost  ideal  text  for  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course  at  the  undergraduate  or  high 
school  level.  Whether  it  will  attract  other  read¬ 
ers  is  anybody’s  guess.  It  attracted  this  reader 
very  much.  The  book  is  up-to-date,  well-sup¬ 
plied  with  simple  maps  and  diagrams,  and  has 
a  very  useful  pronouncing  dictionary  of  place 
names.  Recommended  for  libraries.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  92:2923  S  1  ’67  IlOw 


developed  In  Its  own  region.”  (Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor) 


“[This  book]  has  a  magazine-style  format 
with  photographs  and  paintings — 72  in  color  on 

almost  every  page.”  .  t-,  i  'cc 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  bb 

40w 

“The  collaboration  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  Miss 
Johnson  aims  [to  be]  comprehensive: 
have  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  the  horse, 
breeds  of  horses,  racing,  rodeos,  hunts,  etc. 
The  photographs  are  superb.”  Paul  Showers 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  4  '66  90w 


OSBORNE,  WILLIAM  A.  The  segregated  cove¬ 
nant;  race  relations  and  American  Catholics. 
252p  $5.95  Herder  &  Herder 
282.73  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  Church 
and  race  problems  bT-iib-d 

This  book  discusses  the  history  and  attitudes 
of  American  Catholicism  concerning  ramal 
equality.  Following  a  survey  of  the  Church  s 
position  since  Reconstruction,  the  arrangement 
is  by  broad  geographical  areas.  Index. 


“[This]  is  not  only  a  ma.ior  work  but  a  totally 
indispensable  one.  Well  researched  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  sociologist,  it  still  succeeds  in  con¬ 
veying  a  sense  of  urgency  and  purpose,  without 
hysteria.  .  .  .  Not  only  has  Dr.  Osborne  a  vast 
background  to  draw,  on:  he  has  travelled  widely 
and  deeply,  acquiring  a  rare  feel  for  places 
and  local  cultures.  As  a  result,  he  does  not 
lump  the  whole  South  (or  any  other  region)  Into 
a  false  but  convenient  homogeneity.  .  .  •  I 
wish  Dr.  Osborne  had  found  space  to  mention 
the  stand  taken  by  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  [Grand  Coteau,  La.),  .  .  .  or  Spring 
Flil!  College  (Mobile,  Ala.),  .  .  .  [or]  by  such 
diocesan  priests  as  Josiah  Chatham  (of  Jack- 
son,  Miss.).”  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  117:90  .11  22  ’67  430w 
“A  discouraged  and  discouraging  sociohlstori- 
cal  study — based  on  urban  case  studies  and  re¬ 
ports — of  the  very,  very  slow  progress  being 
made  in  and  the  many  setbacks  to  the_  quest 
for  racial  equality  in  American  Catholicism. 

Christian  Century  84:815  Je  21  67  40w 
“[This  is]  the  best  one-volume  history  to 
date  on  the  relationships  between  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  American  Negro.  On  top  of 
that.  [Osborne’s]  sociological  tools  have  un¬ 
earthed  a  basic  theological  problem.  .  .  .  This 
is  that  a  theology  .  .  .  which  rests  on  the  ten 
commandments  and  applications  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  system,  or  a  theological  approach  which 
deals  only  with  individual  sanctification  under¬ 
girds  racism:  whereas  a  theolo.gical  framework 
which  follows  Catholic  social  thought  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  a  framework  for  resolution  of  racial  con¬ 
flict  .  Osborne  also  presents  but  does  not 
adequately  document  a  further  thesis  that 
bureaucratization  in  tho  U.S.  church  has  func¬ 
tioned  to  atrophy  the  moral  power  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  The  book  has  a  few  minor  factual 
problems,  hut  they  do  not  distort  the  portraits 
painted.  Certainly  the  book  is  revealing  and 
useful.”  Mathew  Ahmann 

Commonweal  87:342  D  8  '67  600w 


OSERS,  EWALD,  jt.  auth.  The  boys’  book  of 
modern  chemical  wonders.  See  Giffin,  F. 


OSIPOV.  G.  V..  ed.  Industry  and  labour  in  the 
U.S.S.R. :  with  an  introd  by  Maurice  Hook- 
ham.  297p  $8  Barnes  &  Noble 
331  Labor  and  laboring  classes — ^Russia. 
Russia— Economic  policy  66-72269 

The  eighteen  “papers  In  thi.s  first  volume  of 
a  projected  Briti.sh  series  on  the  social  sciences 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  .  .  written  by  Soviet 
sociologists.  .  .  The  subjects  range  from 

changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Soviet 
labor  force,  effects  of  technical  progress  on 
labor  mobility  and  productivity,  to  methodo¬ 
logy.  Throughout  the  volume,  the  importance 
and  success  of  general  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  are  emphasized.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


OSBORNE,  WALTER 
horses,  by  Walter  D. 
Johnson.  251p  11  col 

636.1  Horses 


D.  The  treasury  of 
Osborne  &  Patricia  H. 
il  $14.95  Golden  press 

66-19427 


In  this  book  “American  horses,  past  and 
present,  are  discussed,  showing  how  each  breed 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Galenson 

Am  Econ  R  57:690  Je  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Inkeles 

Ann  Am  Acad  3'72:194  J1  ’67  800w 
“Most  contributions  make  tedious  reading. 
In  some  cases,  the  interpretation  of  empiri¬ 
cal  data  is  startling;  broad  generalizations 
being  based  on  data  of  clearly  Inadequate  ssw’ 
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pies.  ‘Automation’  is  mentioned  frequently  but 
never  defined.  Researchers  with  special  interest 
in  the  Soviet  social  sciences  will  find  this  vol¬ 
ume  useful  (to  see  how  ‘they’  do  it).  Of  little 
interest  to  undergraduates  or  graduates  in 
the  normal  course  of  their  work.  Maurice 
Hookham  has  contributed  a  lucid  introduction 
to  past  and  contemporary  Soviet^  sociology  and 
a  short  bibliography." 

Choice  4:322  My  ’67  170w 
‘‘[These  papers]  date  from  research  of  the 
late  1950’s  and  thus  are  not  all  really  up-to- 
date.  This  type  of  presentation  shows  definite 
pro§:ress  over  earlier  Russian  periods,  though 
it  IS  still  not  comparable  to  our  wealth  of 
statistical  material.  While  many  authors  in¬ 
clude  usual  praises  of  Communism,  only  a  few 
from  the  older  generation  resort  to  actual 
Soviet  boasting.  A  good  introductory  study  and 
one  of  the  few  sources  of  modem  Soviet  re¬ 
search  available.  Recommended  for  sociologists, 
economists  and  social  psychologists.’’  H.  H. 
Bemt 

Library  J  91:5992  D  1  ’66  160w 
‘‘The  only  real  veteran  in  a  list  of  authors  is 
Academician  Strumlin,  now  approaching  his 
ninetieth  year,  who  quotes  alternative  calcula¬ 
tions  of  world  population  (classified  under 
capitalist,  socialist  and  non-aligned  countries) 
in  1970  and  1980,  and  predicts  that  Soviet  in¬ 
dustrial  output  will  overtake  United  States 
production  by  1970  and  exceed  it  by  70  per 
cent  in  1980.  The  other  authors,  many  of  them 
born  since  the  revolution,  remain  more  firm¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  of  current  analysis.  .  .  .  The 
Impression  left  by  the  volume  is  not  so  much 
that  the  authors  have  anything  particularly 
original  or  unexpected  to  say  as  that  Soviet 
sociologists  are  now  discussing  problems  .  .  . 
in  a  spirit,  and  in  a  language,  which  does  not 
divide  them  markedly  from  their  western  col- 

l^QC^TOC!  ** 

■  TLS  p639  J1  21  ’66  600w 


OSMAN,  TONY.  In  aid  of  surgery;  with  front, 
and  16  pages  of  pi.  and  10  drawings  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Winson.  63p  $3.25  Roy  pubs. 

617  Surgery — Juvenile  literature  66-20226 
‘‘This  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  scientific  advances  have  made  surgical 
operations  safer,  easier,  and  in  some  cases, 
possible.”  (Author’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
‘‘Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘This  explanation  of  the  latest  developments 
will  Interest  everyone  from  Junior  High  level 
up.  There  is  a  section  on  medical  careers.” 

Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  ’66  150w  [YA] 
‘‘[This]  is  a  small  but  adequate  book  dis¬ 
cussing  what  might  be  termed  ‘medical  engi¬ 
neering.’  Teen-agers  are  Introduced  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  advances  that  have  completely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  science  of  medicine.  Prom  the  an¬ 
esthetics  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  X 
rays  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  Osman  pro¬ 
gresses  easily  to  such  phenomena  of  the  mid- 
1960s  as  the  laser  beam  and  organ  transplan¬ 
tation.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:92  F  ’67  60w  [TA] 

‘‘This  survey  of  modern  surgery  is  excellent 
for  high  school  students  with  some  background 
in  biology.  .  .  .  [The  author]  discusses  recent 
developments  without  any  sensationalism  or  dis¬ 
tortion.  .  .  .  Since  it  is  a  British  book,  there 
is  a  brief  British-oriented  section  on  careers  in 
surgery  and  a  list  of  excellent  suggestions  for 
further  reading.”  B.  G.  Poner 

Library  J  92:1328  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 


OSOFSKY,  GILBERT.  The  burden  of  race;  a 
documentary  history  of  Negro-white  rela¬ 
tions  in  America.  654p  $7.95  Harper 

301.451  Negroes — History.  U.S. — Race  rela¬ 
tions  66-10533 

“A  documentary  history  of  racism  and  race 
relations  throughout  the  history  of  [the  U.S.l 
The  documents  are  arranged  In  chronological 
sections,  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  slave 
trade  to  the  present-day  theme  of  black  power. 
Bach  chapter  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
and  each  quoted  document  is  Introduced  by  an 
explanatory  statement.  .  .  .  [The  book  contains] 
documents,  serrtions,  speeches,  tracts,  letters, 
books,  [and]  even  a  vaudeville  show  script.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘[The  author  of]  Harlem:  The  Making  of  a 
Ghetto  [BRD  1966]  .  .  .  presents  critical  ap¬ 
praisals  that  command  respect  while  provoking 
dissent.  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
a  collection  of  rich  material  on  the  20th  cen¬ 


tury  and  more  than  200  pages  to  the  last  20 
years.  Were  every  American  to  ponder  this 
record  the  years  ahead  might  prove  less  pain¬ 
ful  than  they  are  likely  to  be.  The  criticisms 
that  must  be  made  ought  to  be  understood  in 
this  context,  for  it  is  a  valuable  compilation, 
thoughtfully  edited  and  introduced.  .  .  .  [The 
book  is  a]  record  of  the  crimes  of  white  Amer¬ 
ica  against  black,  and  its  liberal  bias  obscures 
as  much  as  it  illuminates.  ...  I  find  it  hard  to 
swallow  [Osofsky’s]  harsh  strictures  against 
Eisenhower  and  his  praise  for  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  .  .  .  [However]  these  documents  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  story,  whatever  the  sins  of 
imbalance  and  omission,  and  Osofsky’s  comtnen- 
taries  constitute  an  intelligent  and  perceptive 
interpretation  from  a  widely  held  point  of 
view.”  E.  D.  Genovese 

Book  World  p4  O  22  ’67  1500w 
‘‘This  book,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
single  volume,  portrays  the  muted  and  agoniz¬ 
ing  experience  of  being  black  in  a  white7domi- 
nated  world.  ...  A  voluminous  collection,  it 
presents  a  vast  array  of  significant  idea,3  and 
speakers.  It  is  an  impressive  book,  sad  and  bru¬ 
tal,  but  it  speaks  clearly  of  black  and  white  peo¬ 
ple  living  together  in  America  for  350  years. 
This  book  is  certain  to  be  among  the  20  or  so 
outstanding  ones  of  the  year.  It  is  easily  one  of 
the  best  studies  ever  done  about  this  subject. 
Richard  Burns 

Library  J  92:3051  S  16  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  S.  V.  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  10  ’67  650w 


OSTEEN,  PHYLLIS.  Bears  around  the  world. 
255p  il  lib  bdg  $3.49  Coward-McCann 
699  Bears — Juvenile  literature  66-13134 

‘‘Part  I  is  a  brief  five-page  history  _  of  the 
origin  of  Uie  bear  family.  Part  II  discusses 
these  animals  in  general,  regarding  appear¬ 
ance,  foods,  behavior,  etc.  Parts  III,  ly,  and 
V  deal  with  various  kinds  of  bears  in  the 
groupings:  ‘Big  Bears,’  ‘Middlesized  Bears, 
and  ‘Little  Bears.’  ”  (Library  J)  BibUog- 
raphy.  Index.  ‘‘Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Best 
SeU) 


‘‘Various  anecdotes  about  wUdlife  help  to 
bring  life  to  this  book  about  bears.  Although 
the  subject  concerns  bears  throughout  the 
world,  most  of  the  accounts  deal  with  the 
American  bear,  its  appearance  and  the  various 
facets  of  Its  life.  Young  people  may  not  want 
to  read  this  book  from  cover-to-cover,  but  they 
will  find  it  fascinating  when  they  pick  it  up 
to  read  about  certain  types  of  bears.  .  .  .. 
The  high  school  nature  library  will  find  this 
volume  a  worthwhile  addition.” 

Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  ’66  120w 
‘‘The  photos  are  handsome  and  clear,  al¬ 
though  the  occasional  pictures  that  spread 
across  two  pages  are  spoiled  by  the  tight 
sewing  of  the  book.  Miss  Osteen  has  given  a 
lively  and  informative  history  of  the  bear 
family  in  this  fine  book.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to 
seven.”  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:883  P  16  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Eveljm  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:79  N  ’67  150w 


OSTRANDER,  GILMAN^M.  Nevada;  the  great 
rotten  borough,  1859-1964.  247p  $4.95  Knopf 


979.3  Nevada — Politics  and  government. 
Nevada — Economic  conditions.  Nevadsy— 

History  66-10747 

‘‘The  narrative  commences  with  development 
of  the  Comstock  Lode  and  its  domination  by 
San  Francisco  bankers  who  first  controlled  the 
state’s  politics.  The  selection  of  senators  to 
protect  the  banking  Interests  is  .  .  .  told.  The 
capture  of  the  state’s  economy  and  politics  by 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad  for  the  remainder 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  recounted  .  .  . 
Land]  the  development  of  an  absentee- owned 
cattle  industry  [is  mentioned] .  ....  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  Nevada’s  .  .  .  legislation  regard¬ 
ing  taxation,  divorce,  marriage,  and  legalized 
gambling  is  summarized.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Index. 


‘‘Ostrander’s  most  provocative  and  substan¬ 
tial  analysis  is  that  of  the  nineteenth- century 
political  environment.  Here  Nevada  s  politics 
became  a  peculiarly  ignorant  and  prqvincial 
charade  .  .  .  [where]  formal  p.arty  organizations 
became  nonexistent  and  political  ideologies  in¬ 
consequential.  Unfortunately,  the  remainder  of 
the  book  lacks  the  virtuosity  of  the  earlier  sec¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  final  chapters  become  so  super¬ 
ficial  that  the  author  fails  even  to  use  the  volu¬ 
minous  Pittman  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
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OSTRANDER,  G.  M. — Oontinued 
Congress.  .  .  .  The  state  legislature  receives  no 
analysis,  and  its  records  no  citation;  similarly, 
the  governorship  is  mentioned  only  in  passing, 
and  the  state’s  administrative  machinery  not  at 
all.”  William  Lilley 

Am  Hist  R  72:1098  Ap  ’67  550w 

Reviewed  by  S.  A.  Pearl 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:808  S  ’67  550w 


Choice  4:580  J1  ’67  170w 

"Although  the  book’s  title  indicates  that 
this  is  a  study  of  Nevada’s  history  from  185D 
to  1964,  greater  emphasis  is  devoted  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  book  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  read  but  does  not  present  much  that  is 
new  in  Nevada’s  history.  Perhaps  a  major 
weakness,  a  frequent  fault  with  state  histories, 
is  the  treatment  of  Nevada  as  a  too  special¬ 
ized  entity,  which  it  was  not.  Similar  political 
manipulations  have  occurred  in  other  states, 
large  and  small.”  PL  B.  Melendy 

J  Am  Hist  6S:605  D  ’66  350w 

"Professor  Ostrander  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  produced  a  historical  study  of  the 
state  that  presents  the  most  extreme  example 
of  the  oddest  aspects  of  Federalism  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  done  previously.  .  .  .  While  it  is  not 
the  author’s  main  purpose,  he  succeeds  in  de¬ 
bunking  some  current  trends  of  business  his¬ 
torians.  to  portray  early  business  leaders  as 
industrial  statesmen.  He  shows  the  plunderers 
of  the  Comstock  Lode  as  men  whose  motive 
was  simply  to  make  as  much  money  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  a  book  that  should  be  in  all  gen¬ 
eral  library  collections.”  D.  O.  Kelley 
Library  J  91:1891  Ap  1  ’66  120w 


OSTROM,  ALAN.  The  poetic  world  of  William 

Carlos  Williams:  with  a  pref.  by  Harry  'T. 

Moore.  17Sp  $4.95  Southern  Dl.  univ.  press 

811  Williams.  William  Carlos  65-16536 

After  discussing  "Williams’  concept  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  poetry,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  Williams’  vision  of  the  nature  of  reality 
and  the  relationship  of  what  we  see  (or  ‘know’) 
to  the  poet  sees  as  real.  A  discussion 

.Williams  constant  concerns  in  his  poems 
IS  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  Williams’  verse  structures  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  various  structures  are  Intended 
to  represent  or  communicate  to  the  reader  a 
sense  of  the  actual  world.  Finally,  the  author 
inspects  Williams’  language  .  .  .  and  analyzes 
the  syntactical,  and  rhythmic  patterns  and  the 
closes  of  diction  he  uses.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

"There  is  much  of  value  in  Mr.  Ostrom’s 
p.ooK.  .  .  .  I  have,  nevertheless,  some  reserva¬ 
tions  about  [it].. .  .  .  Distorting  Williams’s  no¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  the  poem  to  reality,  giv¬ 
ing  less  than  full  emphasis  to  his  dynamic  the- 
o^  of  language,  and  often  forgetting  the  way 
nis  poems  _  are  temporal  movements  rather 
than  mosaic  patterns,  Mr.  Ostrom  also  for 
toe  most  pa,rt  ignores  or  obscures  the  funda- 
wliich.,,. organizes  Williams’s 
treat  Williams  more  or  less  ex- 
clusively  as  a.  poet  of  horizontal  org’anization  is 
the.  temporal  rhythm  of  ascent  which 
structures  his  work.”  J.  H.  Miller 

Am  Lit  39:237  My  ’67  900w 

.t>ook.  Full^y  documented  by  quotations 
letters,  prose,  and  primarily 
thus  book  IS  the  best  all-round  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  poetiy;  as  an  art  and  worldview. 

'  f  'xrrM,.  oeals  directly  with  controversial  views 
of  Williams,  especially  the  widely  imitated 
stotenients  of_Wallace  Stevens.  It  adequately 

aesthetic  as  rooted  in 
of  language.  American  cul¬ 
ture.  and  human  existence.  While  the  last 
Williams’  poetic  could  benefit  from 
terminology  of 

recent  linguistics,  they  contain  a  valuable  def¬ 
inition  of  standards  for  evaluating  what  Wil- 
and  what  less  than  well.  Mini¬ 
mal  bibliography.  Recommended.” 

Choice  4:164  Ap  ’67  120w 

„  an  intelligent  book,  the  best  yet 

on  Wiliiams.  MHiere  it  fails  to  grasp  the  free 
and  spiritually  creative  drive  of  the  poems  it 
makes  up  for  it  by  analyzing  Williams’  langukge 
than  it  has  been  done 
before.  This  will  by  no  means  be  the  last  book 

V-  means  the  last 
word,  but  it  is  a.  perceptive  and  useful  book 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  subject.” 

Va  Q  R  43;lxv  spring  '67  170w 


OSTROM,  JOHN  H.  Marsh’s_^  dinosaurs;  the 
collections  from  Como  Bluff, 

Ostrom  and  John  S.  McIntosh.  388p  il 
Tale  univ.  press 

568  Dinosaurs.  Fossils  66-23762 

"Como  Bluff,  near  the  continental  divide  in 
Wyoming,  is  a  monoclinal  section  of  Juras^c 
and  Cretaceous  beds  containing  one  ot  tne 
greatest  concentrations  of  vertebrate  fossils  In 
North  America.  .  .  .  The  fopfil 

made  at  Como  from  1877  to  1890  by  O.  C. 
Marsh’s  field  men  included  many  tons  of 
dinosaurian  bones  and  .  .  .  the  world  s  largest 
series  of  Jurassic  mammals.  The  dinosaur  re¬ 
mains  .  .  .  illustrated  by  Berger  and  Crisand 
in  the  ISSO’s  under  Marsh’s  direction,  •  •  • 

[are  presented  here  with]  a  historic^  account 
of  the  collecting  activities  directed  by  Marsh 
and  carried  out  under  great  difficulty  by  a 
corps  of  amateur  and  professional  collectors. 
(Science) 


"A  two-purpose  book,  written  by  C9mpetent 
paleontologists  and  appropriately  published  by 
Yale’s  Peabody  Museum  for  its  centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  .  .  .  Letters,  sketches,  and  other  memen¬ 
tos  vividly  present  the  adventures  of  dinosaur 
collection  at  the  most  famous  locality..  .  .  . 
The  famous  Marsh  lithographs  of  dinosaur 
bones,  previously  available  only  as  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  at  a  few  institutions,  are  excel¬ 
lently  reproduced.  Together  with  accurate 
faunal  lists  and  bibliography,  these  are  .es¬ 
sential  references  for  advanced  paleontological 

lesearch.^^^.^^  4:62  Mr  ’67  160w 


"The  trials,  fortunes,  and  misfortunes  of 
[the]  hardy  workers  [on  the  proDect]  are 
fascinatingly  told  in  their  own  lettors  .and 
messages  to  Marsh  at  Yale.  .  .  .  PrimiUve 
watercolor  sketches  and  notes  [by  Arthur 
Lakes,  a  Colorado  school  teacher]  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  volume  and.  provide  an  in¬ 
valuable  record  of  the  locations  and  strati¬ 
graphic  levels  of  the  various  quarries.  Vivid 
little  pictures  of  the  excavators  at  their  tasks 
serve  in  lieu  of  photographs,  of  which  none 
seem  ever  to  have  been  taken.  Ostrom  and 
McIntosh  should  be  thanked  and  congratulated 
for  rescuing  and  preserving  these  noteworthy 
records  of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  irn- 
porta.nt  episodes  in  the  history  of  paleontol¬ 
ogy.”  C.  L.  Camp 

.gripncfi  IKS'Sna  .Ta  20  ’67  460w 


OSTROVSKY,  ERIKA.  Cdline  and  his  vision. 
225p  $7.95:  pa  $2.25  N.Y.  univ.  press 
848  Destouches,  Louis  Ferdinand  66-22221 
This  is  a  critical  study  of  Cdline’s  life  and 
his  “night  work.”  It  examines  “Journey  to  the 
End  of  Night,  Death  on  the  Installment  Plan, 
D’un  chateau  I’autre,  and  Nord  .  .  .  [and]  ana¬ 
lyzes  them  in  relation  to  major  currents  in  con¬ 
temporary  French  letters.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:427  Je  ’67  250w 

“[This]  Is  a  scholarly  documentation  of  the 
‘blackness’  of  Cdline’s  vision  and  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  narrative  catalogue  of  his  grotesque  motifs, 
with  extensive  quotation  from  Cdline’s  major 
novels  and  from  other  (mostly  French)  critical 
sources.  Mrs.  Ostrovsky  is  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  French  at  New  York  University.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  research  is  remarkable  and  merits  a 
future  work  of  much  broader  scope.  Students  of 
Cdline’s  writings  will  need  this  study,  and 
should  find  it  in  most  college  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:^43  Ja  15  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:819  D  8  ’67  240w 


"Erika  Ostrovsky  clearly  thinks  Cdline  a  very 
important  writer,  and  she  is  fascinated  by  the 
violence  of  his  prose,  but  she  does  not  face  the 
arguments  that  have  been  brought  against  him. 
She  is  rather  the  loyal  expositor  than  the  cri¬ 
tic.  So  her  book  is  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  work 
but  it  will  only  please  those  who  are  already  of 
Cdline’s  party.  Every  page  of  her  book  is  help¬ 
ful,  but  when  all  the  pages  are  done,  many  of 
the  crucial  questions  seem  to  have  been  mis¬ 
laid.”  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:20  Je  15  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  B.  J.  Friedman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  F  6  ’67  750w 
“[’This  book]  is  inflated  and  repetitive,  a  use- 
ful  directory  for  anyone  who  has  not  read 
Celine  but  not  much  help  to  those  who  have. 
•  •  •  For  the  most  part  Miss  Ostrovsky  simply 
resl,ates  Cdline  Instead  of  interpreting  him,  a 
tendency  that  leads  her  into  some  terrible  met- 
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aphorical  troubles  of  her  own  and  leads  her  at 
the  same  time  to  exaggerate  his  effect  on  his 
readers  to  a  preposterous  degree.  .  .  .  Miss 
Ostrovsky  has  not  found  time  to  dissect  what  is 
simply  shown  in  Cdline,  however  thorough  she 
may  have  been  in  collating  his  explicit  opinions 
as  well  as  what  other  critics,  both  great  and 
rather  too  small,  have  had  to  say  about  him. 
She  is  right  to  end  by  detecting  the  shape  of 
a  possible  salvation  in  some  or  his  interests, 
notably  that  in  the  ballet,  but  wrong  to  sup¬ 
press  so  many  of  the  consciously  contrived 
signs  of  hope  which  he  delighted  in  publicly 
dilapidating.” 

TLS  pl216  D  14  ’G7  650w 


6S0ILLEABHA1N,  SEAN.  See  O’Sullivan,  S. 


O’SUULIVAN,  LAWRENCE.  An  hour  after  re¬ 
quiem,  and  other  stories.  205p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-20957 

In  this  collection  of  six  stories  the  title  no¬ 
vella  “is  about  two  people  who  have  survived 
a  very  painful  love  affair,  are  now  happily  mar¬ 
ried  to  worthy  new  partners,  and  meet  again 
by  chance  at  a  concert.”  (Book  Week) 


“[TheJ  unfortunate  young  woman  [of  the  ti¬ 
tle  story]  is  unfortunate  chiefly  for  being  Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s  creation.  The  title  story  is  by  far 
the  most  significant  in  the  collection.  ‘Trip¬ 
tych,’  a  story  that  shows  the  protagonist  on  a 
battlefield,  and  then  demobilized  and  fitted  with 
a  wooden  leg,  mooching  around  G-reenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  is  ridiculous.  The  remaining  tales  are  in¬ 
offensive  and  obvious.  And  yet,  in  ‘An  Hour 
After  Requiem,’  but  easily  discernible  elsewhere 
too,  is  the  vein  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  genuine  tal¬ 
ent:  an  insight  into  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his 
characters’  feelings,  moods,  desires,  the  ten¬ 
sions  they  engender,  the  unexpected  way  in 
wmch  those  tensions  find  expression  in  action. 
.  .  .  It  seems  fairest  to  assume  that  these  stories 
are  prentice -work.”  Emile  Capouya 
Book  Week  p8  Ja  1  ’67  4(}0w 
Choice  4:834  O  ’67  IlOw 


“This  first  collection  .  .  .  has  a  certain  stylis¬ 
tic  vigor.  .  .  .  ‘Canto  in  an  Alien  Landscape’  is 
the  best  of  the  lot.  A  cleancut  all-American 
type  on  a  scholarship  in  Rome  loses  his  wife 
when  he  denies  his  Sicilian  heritage.  The  theme 
of  unfulfillment  and  misunderstanding  (aliena¬ 
tion  and  disassociation)  modulate  the  beat  and 
tempo.  Dialogue  and  description  are  etched  in 
with  a  good  sense  of  timing,  with  only  occ- 
sional  fuzziness  as  in  ‘Requiem.’  Those  who 
identify  appropriate  strong  language  with  por- 
nogr^hy  should  skip  several  of  these  stories.” 
Earl  'Tannenbaum 

Library  J  91:3771  Ag  ’66  180w 


“These  stories  abound  with  examples  of  ‘fine’ 
writing  and  inexact  imagery.  .  .  .  ‘An  Hour  Af¬ 
ter  Requiem’  is  the  most  tedious  novella  I  have 
ever  read,  but  some  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  other 
stories  send  up  a  few  sparks.  ‘Triptych’  sug¬ 
gests  how  StCThen  Crane  would  have  handled 
the  Korean  War.  ‘The  Houseguest’  is  a  harsh 
study  of  foiled  adultery.  ‘In  the  Eyes  of  Jesus 
Rosado’  comes  as  a  surprise  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  with  its  unexpectedly  witty  and  ironic 
treatment  of  a  seif-conscious  liberal  dedicated 
to  non- involvement.  .  .  .  ‘Canto  in  an  Alien 
Landscape’  .  .  .  ought  to  become  notoriously 
successful  in  creative  writing  workshops  as  an 
example  of  what  not  to  do  with  point  of  view.” 
J  rt  F'z's.kcs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  N  6  ’66  370w 


O’SULLIVAN,  SEAN,  ed.  &  tr.  Folktales  of  Ire¬ 
land.  321p  $5.60  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
398.2  Folklore — Ireland  66-11885 

The  chief  archivist  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Com¬ 
mission  here  presents  “translations  of  tales 
collected  and  preserved  In  manuscript  or  on 
tape  in  the  archives  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Com¬ 
mission.”  (New  Statesman)  There  are  “tales 
of  kings  and  warriors,  ...  of  saints  and  sin¬ 
ners,  ...  of  the  Otherworld  and  the  preter¬ 
natural  powers  of  witches  and  magicians  and 
tales  of  the  wise,  the  foolish,  and  the  strong. 
.  .  .  The  editor  has  tried  to  avoid,  for  the  most 
part,  ordinary  versions  of  tales  known  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  elsewhere  and  has  sought  to  give 
examples  of  international  or  national  tales  with 
a  peculiarly  Irish  flavor.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index  of  motifs.  Index 
of  tale  types.  General  index. 


“Any  library  serving  students  of  culture,  lit¬ 
erature,  or  storytelling  will  want  [this],  .  .  . 
A  lengthy  foreword  on  the  history  and  criticism 


of  Irish  folk  tales  offers  substantial  back¬ 
ground  associated  with  the  ancient  art  of  story¬ 
telling.  .  .  .  The  reader  whose  previous  ex¬ 
posure  is  limited  to  literary  versions  of  Irish 
stories  has  some  surprises  in  store:  these 
stories  are  carefully  transcribed  to  letain  the 
storyteller’s  words  and  style  (recording  and 
transcription  of  tales  is  interestingly  described 
in  the  foreword).”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:220  Ap  ’67  220w 
“Mr  O’Sullivan’s  book  is  an  attempt  to  render 
in  print  the  character  and  idiom  of  the 
seanchaidhe,  the  master  storyteller.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  maintaining  a  tone  tha.t  is  a  true 
imitation  of  the  Gaelic  originals  .  .  .  [andl 
writes  out  of  an  intimacy  with  his  subject  and 
an  instinctive  grasp  of  the  language  of  the 
originals.  His  prose  has  the  first  prose  virtue, 
efficiency:  it  recreates  the  perspectives  and 
emphasis  of  the  Gaelic  speaker’s  world.”  Sea¬ 
mus  Heaney 

New  Statesman  71:899  Je  17  ’66  IlOw 


OSWALD,  ROBERT  L.  Lee:  a  portrait  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  by  his  brother  Robert  L. 
Oswald  with  Myrick  and  Barbara  Land.  246p 
pi  $5.96  Coward-McCann 
B  or  92  Oswald,  Lee  Harvey  67-29487 
A  fourth  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  an  at¬ 
tempted  analysis  of  the  actions  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  preceding  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  the  evidence  disclosed  by 
the  Warren  Commission  investigation.  Another 
fourth  “describes  how  Robert  himself  learned 
about  the  shooting  and  how  he  last  talked  with 
Lee  and  then  buried  him,  .  .  .  Half  the  book  is 
Robert’s  story  of  his  brother’s  life,  in  part  from 
firsthand  experience,  in  large  measure  as  re¬ 
construction.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


“While  the  book  is  only  a  pastiche  of  scraps 
of  memories  and  borrowings  from  the  Warren 
Report  and  quiet  statements  of  personal  shock 
and  grief,  there  is  a  kindliness  about  it,  a 
brotherliness.  ...  I  do  not  know  quite  why 
Robert  wrote  the  book  but  my  feeling  is  that 
his  intentions  were  honorable.  .  .  .  He  tried, 
brow  furrowed,  to  tell  the  pathetic  truth  and 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  was  already  in 
the  public  domain.”  Jean  Stafford 

Book  World  p3  N  26  ’67  i650w 
“Without  uncovering  any  important  hew 
events,  [the  author’s]  perceptive  and  human 
account  makes  Lee’s  life  more  understandable. 
His  portrait  is  a  restrained,  unemotional,  and 
convincing  one.  He  arrives  at  no  definite  con¬ 
clusion,  but  supports  the  conclusion  of  the 
Warren  Report.  His  style,  smooth  and  flowing, 
makes  for  easy  reading.  His  book  will  be  in 
demand  in  most  public  libraries  and  in  larger 
academic  libraries.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:3992  N  1  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Lihrarv  J  92:46.39  D  15  ’67  IlOw  lYA] 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Kihss 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  17  '67  700w 


Vrtrl^pr  d^‘9.4-9.  T> 


ten  ifTAw 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:33  D  23  ’67  20w 


OSWALT,  WENDELL  H.  This  land  was  theirs: 
a  study  of  the  North  American  Indian.  560p 
maps  $9.95  Wiley 

970.1  Indians  of  North  America  66-21037 
This  is  a  “study  of  10  Indian  tribes:  the 
Chipewyan,  Beothuk,  Kuskowagamiut  (Eskimo). 
Cahuilla  Fox,  Pawnee,  Tlingit,  Hopi,  Iroquois, 
and  Natchez.  An  historical  introduction  pre¬ 
cedes  an  explanation  of  the  tribal  culture:  [with 
a]  statement  pertaining  to  the  tribe’s  present- 
day  condition.  ...  A  description  of  each  tribe 
based  upon  such  items  as  clothing,  settlement 
pattern,  household,  economy,  ceremonies,  and 
life  cycle  follows  in  so  far  as  ethnographic  ma¬ 
terials  allow.  The  chapter  on  the  Beothuk,  for 
example,  is  much  shorter  than  the  one  on  the 
Iroquois.  The  final  chapter  points  out  ‘various 
perspectives.’  past  and  present,  in  American 
Indian  life.  Among  the  items  treated:  treaties, 
legislation,  land.  Federal  policies,  and  pan-In- 
dianism.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliographies.  In¬ 
dex. 


“An  opening  chapter  introduces  the  reader  to 
the  culture  area  concept.  Each  culture  area  is 
briefly  described.  One  could  question  the  use 
of  the  Biotic  Provinces  as  a  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence:  the  names  are  burdensome  _  and  inade¬ 
quately  described.  .  .  .  The  book  is  unique  in 


1000 
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OSWALT,  W.  H. — Oontinued 
offering  the  general  reader  and  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  an  in-depth  picture  of  Indian  tribes  well 
scattered  over  the  North  American  continent. 
Maps.  .  .  .  One  shortcoming:  no  photographs 
or  drawings.” 

Choice  3:1186  F  ’67  170w 
“It  is  presumably  hoped  that  the  work  will 
serve  as  a  text  in  anthropology  courses,  but 
the  author’s  approach  shoiild  also  make  it  of 
some  interest  to  historians  concerned  not 
only  with  ethno-history  but  also  with  general 
frontier  history.  .  .  .  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  historian  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  tribes  representative  of  the  Plains,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Plateau  culture  areas  should  have 
been  excluded,  although  enough  tribes  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  give  representation  from  most  of  the 
main  geographic  areas.  .  .  .  Though  specialists 
may  complain  of  over-generalization  and  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  case  of  a  particular  tribe,  the 
author’s  method  does  provide  a  useful  general 
survey  and  synthesis  of  the  most  important 
work  on  the  tribes  represented.  And  although 
the  technique  of  devoting  one  chapter  to  a  tribe 
presents  a  problem  of  repetition  and  perhaps 
allows  insufficient  scope  for  comparison,  tne 
author  does  vary  his  approach  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  available  for  par¬ 
ticular  tribes.  He  also  succeeds  in  his  object  of 
presenting  his  material  in  a  readable,  non¬ 
technical  style.”  Reginald  Horsman 

J  Am  Hist  63:791  Mr  ’67  490w 
“The  book  has  a  few  noteworthy  features. 
History  and  ethnography  are  combined  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  usual  in  similar  books. 
The  maps,  are  excellent.  The  most  useful  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  is  the  final  chapter,  which 
discusses  various  topics  that  are  fundamental 
to  our  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  Indians 
In  modern  American  society.  .  .  .  The  book  has 
one  principal  defect.  Aside  from  the  maps,  it 
has  no  illustrations.  It  is  impossible  to  present 
ethnography  in  any  meaningful  way  without 
the  use  of  illustrations.  .  .  .  Despite  the  au¬ 
thor  s  painstaking  scholarship,  [this!  is  just  an¬ 
other  book  about  Indians.  It  fills  no  major  gap 
in  the  literature,  and  it  does  its  job  no  better 
than  other,  similar  books.  But  substantially  the 
same  text  with  two  or  three  hundred  high- 
quality  drawings  and  photographs  would  be  a 
genuine  contribution.”  S.  A.  Freed 

Natur  Hist  76:66  O  ’67  340w 


OTTLEY,  REGINALD.  The  roan  colt;  U.  by 
David  Parry  [Eng  tltie:  The  roan  colt  of 
Tamboorahl.  169p  $3.25  Harcourt 


Horses — Stories  67-348 

The  young  hero  of  this  story  “a  ‘wood  and 
water  joey’  at  an  Australian  cattle-station,  be¬ 
comes  attached  to  a  roan  colt  which  must  be 
shot.  With  two  Aborigine  girls  he  resolves  to 
hide  it  until  Kanga,  the  native  animal  expert, 
returns — and  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  spend 
the  time  necessary  to  correct  the  colt’s  defec¬ 
tive.  hoof.  One  of  the  vicious  bush  fires  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  central  country  reveals  their  secret.  ,  .  . 
Ages  nine  to  twelve.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


A  sure  feel  for  that  special,  mystical  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  boy  and  his  pet,  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  details  of  a  world  still  untamed, 
and  an  acute  appreciation  of  the  pride,  hunger 
and  loneliness  that  are  a  boy’s  life  mark  The 
Roan  Colt  as  a  superior  book.  A  sequel  to 
Imginald  Ottley’s  prize-winning  Boy  Alone 
reRD  19661,.  it  is  ...  the  a?e-oId  story  of  I 
boy’s,  maturing.  .  .  .  Quite  simply.  The  Roan 
Colt  is  a  grand  story.  .  .  .  [The  events]  are  the 
stuff,  of  .frontier  life.  .  .  .  Reginald  Ottley’s 
special  virtues  are  honesty,  toughness,  and  a 
real,  unsentimental  eye  for  nature.”  Taliaferro 
Boatwright 

Book  Week  plO  Ap  30  ’67  310w 
“The  vast  distances  of  Australia,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  cattle  station,  the  kind  of  peo- 

magnificently  evoked 
m  [this  book],  Mr.  Ottley’s  boy  hero  ...  is  the 
extraordinary,  spunky  type  9-12’s  like  to  read 
about.  Once  in  a  while  a  suspicion  that  he  is 
.lUst  too  much  of  a  type  clouds  the  reader’s  en- 
.ioyment.  The  boy  never  is  called  by  name  and 
is  given  to  long  Orphan  Annie-like  mono¬ 
logues.  But  such  considerations  certainly 
wOl  not  spoil  the  delight  of  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  written.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4 
’67  150w  ^ 


Horn  Bk  43:348  Je  ’67  180w 
Library  J  91:6196  D  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Michele  Caraher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  M  7  '67 
1060w 

TLS  p430  My  19  ’66  170w 


OTTLEY,  ROI,  ed.  The  Negro 
an  informal  social  history; 

William  J.  Weatherby,  editors 
pub.  lib;  Oceana 
301.461  Negroes — New  York  ( 

New  York  (City) — ^History 
This  book  is  edited  from  manuscripts  In  the 
Schomburg  Collection  of  Negro  Literature  and 
History,  The  New  York  Public  Llbraiy.  These 
manuscripts  were  originally  prepared  by  me 
Federal  Writers  Project  under  me  working 
title,  “Harlem — The  Negroes  of  New  York  (An 
Informal  Social  History).”  The  book  “traces 
the  growth  of  the  Negro  population  from  me 
eleven  who  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1626 
to  present-day'  [1940]  Harlem.”  (Editors'  fore¬ 
word)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


In  New  York; 
Rol  Ottley  & 
.  328p>  $6  N.Y. 


City) — ^History. 
67-21389 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  220:140  O  ’67  280w 
“A  useful  social  document  revealing  changes 
in  tone  of  Negro  self-appraisal.  ...  .  James 
Baldwin’s  bitter  preface  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  report  of  a  mayor’s  commission  analyzing 
Harlem  riots  in  1935  are  stinging  reminders 
.  .  .  about  the  treatment  of  Negro  citizens. 
Data  not  always  new,  often  sketchy  and  un¬ 
even,  not  always  meeting  scholarly  criteria:  20- 
page  bibliography  is  hopelessly  dated.  Yet  the 
inclusion  of  editorial  annotations  (reproduced 
in  footnotes)  and  the  many  personalities  (par¬ 
ticularly  entertainers),  events  and  organizations 
described  create  readability  despite  lack  of 
balance  and  flabby  structure.  Not  a  ‘must’  for 
all  undergraduate  libraries,  but  good  for  brows¬ 
ing,  for  suggestions  for  term  papers  and  mas¬ 
ter’s  theses.” 

Choice  4:906  O  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Browne 

Commonweal  87:212  N  17  ’67  850w 


“It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  say  mat  mis 
book  is.  as  the  title  states,  a  social  history 
of  the  Negro  in  New  York  City.  The  account 
.  .  .  contains  a  rather  sparse  recital  of  me 
life  of  the  Negro  In  New  York.  However,  It 
spreads  itself  all  over  me  map.  For  example, 
the  revolt  of  Haitian  blacks  against  the  French 
resulted  in  anti-Negro  riots  in  New  York,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  details  of  me 
Haitian  revolt  to  understand  this  reaction  In 
New  York.  Because  this  work  came  from 
many  hands,  and  is  Incomplete,  me  less  said 
about  its  style  me  better.  But  as  Incomplete 
and  sketchy  as  It  Is,  It  contains  much  Infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Recommended  to  college,  university,  and  largo 
public  libraries.”  M.  S.  Eyam 

Library  J  92:2695  J1  '67  180w 


“It  la  good  mat  the  book  has  been  reclaimed 
from  me  archives,  though  this  Is  one  of  the 
lesser  works  of  the  mirties.  Rol  Ottley,  tho 
book’s  original  editor,  was  a  Journalist  who 
shaped  his  material  for  a  popular  audience.  The 
careful  handling  of  data  and  the  subtlety  of 
approach  that  characterized  the  research  unit 
hired  to  study  Chicago — and  that  produced 
‘Black  Metropolis’  [by  St.  Clair  Drake  and 
Horace  Cayton.  BRD  19451— are  absent  from 
this  book.  Yet  much  of  the  book  remains 
fresh,  especially  the  material  on  Negro  amietes 
and  entertainers.  It  is  written  with  verve  and 
occasional  grace,  and  covers  a  lengthier  period 
of  Negro  history  In  New  York  .  .  .  than  can 
be  found  between  the  covers  of  any  other  ade¬ 
quate  tome.”  Gilbert  Osofsky 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Je  25  ’67  1200w 


OTTO,  WALTER  F.  Dionysus;  myth  and  cult; 
tr.  with  an  Introd.  by  Robert  B.  Palmer. 
243p  11  $6.60;  pa  $2.65  Ind.  unlv.  press 
292  Dionysus.  Mythology,  Greek.  Greece— 
Religion  65-11792 

This  volume  presents  the  first  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  .German  scholar’s  “analysis  of  the 
spiritual  significance  of  ancient  Greek  religion 
as  revealed  in  his  work  on  the  myth  and  cult 
the  god  of  ecstasy  and  paradox.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Index. 


Otto  (1874-1958)  was  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tlve  and  controversial  of  the  scholars  of  Greek 
religion  ^The  importance  of  this  book  lies  not 
only  m  its  analysis  and  discussion  of  historical 
Issues  concerning  Greek  religion,  but  also  in  Its 
implications  for  those  Interested  In  the  metho- 
dolq^  of  the  scholarly  study  of  religion. 
Besides  an  impressive  historical-critical  ap¬ 
paratus,  Otto  brings  to  his  subject  matter  a 
theologically  perceptive  eye  which  discloses  as- 
pects  of  Greek  religion  often  missed  by  those 
wim  a  strictly  historical  or  philological  com- 
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petence.  This  book  Is  as  important  as  Guthrie’s 
The  Greeks  and  Their  Gods  IBRD  1961]  and 
is  essential  for  all  coUege  and  university  li¬ 
braries.” 

Choice  3:421  J1  ’66  120w 
“The  outstanding  virtue  of  Otto’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that  it  rests  upon  a  mass  of  data  col¬ 
lected  from  an  amazing  variety  of  sources.  .  .  . 
In  seeking  the  ontological  import  of  the  cultus 
and  myth  of  Dionysus,  Otto  takeS  us  on  a  rich 
intellectual  and  emotional  journey  in  which  we 
encounter  almost  all  of  those  problems  that 
have  bewitched  the  human  mind  since  the  dawn 
of  history.  .  .  .  This  book  not  only  contains  su¬ 
perb  scholarship  and  provocative  insights;  it  is 
also  an  inspired  artistic  creation,”  A.  M.  Fra- 

*  J  Religion  47:177  Ap  ’67  1350w 


OTTOSON,  HOWARD  W.  Land  and  people  in 
the  Northern  Plains  transition  area  [by] 
Howard  W.  Ottoson  [and  others].  362p  maps 
$7.95  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

338.1  Agriculture — Economic  aspects.  Agri¬ 
culture — Middle  West  66-10878 

“The  authors  undertake  to  delineate  an  area 
representing  the  transition  from  tlie  relatively 
Intensive  agriculture  of  the  humid  Corn  Belt 
to  the  more  extensive  agriculture  of  the  sub- 
humid  to  semihumid  Wheat  Belt,  within  the 
general  area  of  the  Northern  Plains.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  area  so  delineated,  they  survey  its 
past,  analyze  its  present,  and  forecast  its  future. 
They  are  particuarly  concerned  with  its  agri¬ 
culture,  but  they  recognize  the  significant  inter¬ 
relationships  between  its  agriculture  and  other 
segments  of  its  economy,  especially  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  small  towns  of  the  region,”  (Choice) 
Index. 


‘‘A  pioneering  effort  in  its  field.  .  .  .  The 
authors  are  competent  and  thoroughgoing.  _  The 
style  is  not  unduly  stiff.  The  book  is  designed 
for  students,  professional  agricultural  econo¬ 
mists,  and  regional  planners.  It  will  have  little 
appeal  to  the  general  public.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  graphs,  charts,  maps,  and  other  graphic 
devices.  They  are  well  done.  Ample  docu¬ 
mentation.” 

Choice  4:1022  N  ’67  140w 


“This  is  a  book  for  politicians  and  scholars. 
One  can  only  hope  that  it  is  read  by  those  who 
have  power  to  do  something  about  this  area. 
Readers  will  also  find  the  volume  an  excellent 
summary  of  federal  legislation  affecting  the 
Great  Plains.”  Ronald  Ridgley 

J  Am  Hist  54:170  Je  '67  180w 


OTTUWI,  BOB.  Fou  should  have  been  here  an 
hour  ago.  See  Edwards,  P. 


OUTLER,  ALBERT  C,  Methodist  observer  at 
Vatican  II.  189p  $4.60  Westminster  press 
262.5  Vatican  Council,  2d  67-15717 

“A  series  of  articles,  lectures,  letters,  and 
diary  excerpts  composed  .  .  .  [by  the]  past 
president  of  the  American  Theological  Society 
[who]  draws  on  his  personal  experiences  m 
Rome  from  1962  to  1965  to  share  with  the  read¬ 
er  his  insights  into  the  background,  dynamism, 
and  process  of  Vatican  II.  Commented  on  are 
such  .  .  .  conciliar  issues  as  religious  liberty, 
ecumenism,  and  the  Church  in  the  modern 
world.  In  the  final  chapter,  ‘Charters  for 
Change,’  the  author  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  conciliar  reforms  represent  not  merely  a 
‘development,’  but  a  ‘change’  in  the  sen^  of 
an  actual  alteration  from  what,  has  bem  official 
and  standard  in  Church  teaching.’  (Choice) 


“Throughout  the  book.  Dr.  Cutler  Involves 
the  reader,  by  making  him  auestion  his  own 
position.  ...  In  this  reviewer’s,  judgment,  this 
chapter  ‘Charters  For  Change’  is  the  one  that 
poses  some  of  the  questions  all  serious  Chris¬ 
tians  are  asking  today.  .  .  .  Those  who  vrant 
to  know  what  Vatican  II  means  to  a.  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  discriminating  American  Pro¬ 
testant  observer  will  profit  immensely  by  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Cutler’s  book.  Those  w.ho  want  to  be, 
and  even  need  to  be.  ecumenically  disturbed 
must  read  it.”  V.  A.  Yzermans 

America  116:382  Mr  18  67  550w 


“[These  selections  were]  composed  with 
lucidity  and  wit  by  an  eminently  qualifi.ed 
Methodist  theolo.glan.  .  .  .  Although  well,  writ¬ 
ten,  this  volume  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
[G.]  MacEoin’s  What  Happened  at  Rome  7 
[BRD  1966].  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the 
contents  have  been  culled  from  earlier  publica¬ 
tions,  the  book  is  somewhat  ‘dated. 

Choice  4:1004  N  ’67  140w 


OWEN,  WENDY.  There  goes  Davey  Cohen. 

223p  $4.50  Coward-McCann  66-26526 

“Rosie  Finck,  a  fat  .  . 
from  London,  is  off  for  a  holiday  in  Spain  wito 
her  husband,  Ben.  .  .  .  The  trip  is  a  disaster 
from  its  first  moments.  .  .  .  The  entire  holiday 
.  .  .  actually  spans  only  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Such  action  as  there  is  .  .  .  consists  large^  of 
Ben’s  deliberately  contrived  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  tortures  of  Rosie.”  (Sat  R) 

Reviewed  by  I.  W.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:438  Mr  1  67  360w 

“This  novel  first  published  in  England  is  a 
small  gem  of  characterization  and  plot  devel¬ 
opment.  Centering  on  two  persons,  a  husband 
and  wife,  it  seems  to  raise  the  question:  do 
the  cruel  bear  all  the  blame  for  their  cruelty, 
or  is  it  shared  by  their  victims,  whose  weak¬ 
ness  permits  it?  .  .  .  The. skill  in  porLjayal  here 
is  akin  to  walking  a  tightrope  with  perfect 
balance.  The  annoyance  the  reader  may  few 
with  bullying,  blustering  Ben  is  tempered  wim 
understanding,  and  poor  sad  Rosie  is  seen  in 
perspective.  Wry  humor,  underlying  hums^n 
truths.”  Maybell  Lucey  .. 

Library  J  92:136  Ja  1  67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:96  Ja  21  66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  im™- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  F  19  67  IlOw 

“Ben  fits  handily  the  standard  anti-Semitic 
stereotype:  cheap,  loud,  vulgar,  o^entatious 
pushy.  The  reader  is  invited  to  see  R^ie  as  a 
‘good’  woman  because,  in  contrast  to  Ben,  she 
tips  willingly,  is  pleasant  to  waiters  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  turns  the  other  cheek.  A  novel 
involving  minimal  activity  on  the  part  of  sim¬ 
plistic,  underdeveloped  characters  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  dullness  by  style,  or  theme,  but 
Mrs.  Owen’s  prose  is  curiously  wooden  and 
remarkably  fiat,  reading  rather  like  an  inept 
translation.”  Cecile  Shapiro 

Sat  R  60:66  F  11  ’67  360w 

“The  whole  ludicrous  sham  of  keeping  up  ap¬ 
pearances  in  this  nightmare  marriage  and 
hideous  social  rat-race  after  abroad  prestige 
is  entertainingly  exposed,  and  Rosie  s  pu^atory 
is  pathetically  convincing.  But  Mrs.  Owen  s 
detachment  from  her  unattractive  tourists 
somehow  puts  her  novel  on  a  more  superficial 
level  than  its  subject  deserves,  disappointing¬ 
ly  adding  little  to  the  already  hackneyed  my¬ 
thology  of  Golders  Green.’’ 

TLS  p97  F  10  ’66  180w 


OWEN,  WILFRED.  , Wheels,  by  Wilfred  Owen. 

Ezra  Bowen  and  the  eds.  of  Life.  200p  il  col 

U  $3.95  Time;  to  libs  &  schools  $4.95  Silver 
380.5  Transportation.  Wheels  67-14186 

An  account  “of  the  interrelationship  between 
transportation  and  the  economic  and  somal  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  race,  [surveying]  the  tech¬ 
nological  progress  of  civilization  from  the  prim¬ 
itive  oxcarts  of  antiquity  up  to  modern  express 
trains  and  turbine-powered  trucks.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“A  great  number  of  physical-sociological  facts 
are  packed  in  a  legend  that  Is  interesting,  easy 
reading.  .  .  .  Suitable  for  the  general  college 
population,  but  especially  as  a  source  book  In  a 
methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science.” 

Choice  4:862  O  ’67  90w 

“This  book,  the  22nd  in  the  Life  Science  se¬ 
ries,  is  an  excellent  overview  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  future  of  the  world’s  land  transporta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [It]  is  Illustrated  with  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  photographs  and  drawings  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  in  this  series.  Generous  use  of 
diagrams  in  the  margins  and  multi-color  graphs 
help  explain  the  more  difficult  concepts.  The 
text,  which  shows  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Owen’s 
journalistic  background,  should  present  no 
problems  for  readers  at  or  above  the  junior 
high  school  level.  Recommended  for  school,  pub¬ 
lic  and  college  libraries.”  R.  J.  Greene 

Library  J  92:2422  Je  16  ’67  150w 
Library  J  92:2469  Je  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 


OXFORD  INSTITUTE  ON  METHODIST  THE¬ 
OLOGICAL  STUDIES,  3d,  1965.  The  finality 
of  Christ:  Dow  Kirkpatrick,  ed:  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  World  Methodist 
council.  207p  $4.50  Abingdon 
232  Jesus  Christ  66-21190 

This  collection  of  papers  “represents  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  Methodist  theologians  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  engage  in  .  .  .  dialogue  on  the 
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OXFORD  INSTITUTE  ON  METHODIST  THE¬ 
OLOGICAL  STUDIES,  3d,  Continued 

sig-nificance  of  Christ  for  the  present-day 
world.”  (Christian  Century)  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  three  papers  from  outside  the  Christian 
tradition. 


“Several  chapters  in  this  book  (especially 
those  by  Morna  Hooker,  David  E.  Jenliins, 
J.  Robert  Nelson,  Carl  Michalson  and  Gordon 
Rupp)  are  valuable  and  deserve  fuller  mention 
than  space  ■will  allow.  The  paper  by  John  B. 
Cobb,  Jr.,  ‘The  Finality  of  Christ  in  a  White¬ 
headian  Perspective,’  'will  perhaps  prove  most 
provocative  for  American  readers.  .  .  .  Cobb 
makes  an  impressive  case  for  a  Whiteheadian 
perspective  as  a  way  of  freeing  Christology 
from  some  outmoded  conceptions  of  causality. 
But  his  insistence  on  interpreting  the  incarna¬ 
tion  as  God’s  immediate  presence  in  human  ex¬ 
perience  raises  the  uircomfortable  suspicion  that 
his  may  be  only  another  sophisticated  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  subjectivist  penchant  for  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  Immanence  more  than  the  transcendence 
of  God  in  Christ.”  R.  H.  Bryant 

Christian  Century  84:944  J1  19  ’67  480w 
“[This  collection  of  articles]  exemplifies  to¬ 
day’s  trend  toward  a  refreshing  return  to 
basics,  which  we  find  in  more  than  one  field. 

.  .  .  The  work  holds  an  earnest  integrity.  Parts 
would  not  be  beyond  the  markedly  weU- 
mformed  layman.  A  chapter  on  Non- Christian 
Views  of  Christ  holds  an  article  by  Will  Her¬ 
bert,  ‘A  Jew  Looks  at  Jesus,’  which  has  un¬ 
usual  value  for  Jew  and  Christian  alike  in  spite 
of  its  brevity.  For  seminai-y  and  university  li¬ 
braries.”  Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  120w 


OXFORD.  UNIVERSITY.  Ashmolean  mus¬ 
eum.  Catalogue  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  seals 
in  the  Ashmolean  museum;  v  1,  Cylinder  seals 
[by]  Briggs  Buchanan,  il  pi  $23.55  Oxford 

737  Seals  (Numismatics)  [66-2580] 

‘‘The  1,116  items  in  the  catalogue  (938 
actual  seals  and  178  impressions  on  clay  tablets 
or  t^s)  are  distributed  into  three  main  groups 
■ — J®',?.  Assyria,  Peripheral  Regions, 

ana  Miscellaneous.  .  .  .  The  catalogue  proner 
IS  supplemented  by  an  appendix  on  the  seal  in¬ 
scriptions  by  Professor  O.  R.  Gurney.  The 
seals  and  impressions  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  are  illustrated  on  sixty-seven  half-tone 
plates.”  (TLS) 


Because  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford 
possesses  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  col¬ 
lections  of  cylinder  seals,  this  catalogue  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
subaect.  .  .  .  The  vastness  of  the  Ashmolean 
collection  has  permitted  Mr.  Buchanan  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  illustrate  the  many  different 
Styles  and  periods.  It  is  in  following  the 
schools  of  style  with  their  diffusion  and  change 
as  well  as  relating  the  styles  to  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  time  that  the  author  has 
made  his  greatest  contribution.  The  second 
volume,  which  is  to  be  published  later,  will 
deal  with  stamp  seals.  The  catalogue  will  be 
most  useful  for  larger  college  and  the  largest 
public  libraries.”  F.  M.  Lauritsen 

Library  J  91:3193  Je  15  ’66  160w 

‘‘The  book  under  review  is  more  than  a  mere 
publication  of  new  material.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able  survey  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  Western 
Asiatic  glyptic  art  -w'ritten  by  one  of  the  very 
few  acknowledged  specialists  in  this  field.  . 
Each  group  and  sub-group  in  the  catalogue 
IS  prefaced  with  a  concise  and  lucid  exposi- 
tion  of  Its  char^teristic  features,  stylistic  and 
technical.  .  .  .  [’This]  -will  certainly  become  one 
of  our  _  few  reliable  reference  works  on  West¬ 
ern  Asiatic  glyptic  art.” 

TLS  p766  Ag  25  ’66  450w 


OZIAS,  BLAKE. 

$3.50  Crowell 


All  about  wine.  144p  11  maps 


663  Wine  and  wine  making 


67-27767 


The  author  attempts  to  “introduce  the  new¬ 
comer  to  the  three  familiar  types  of  table 
wine:  red,  white,  and  rosd.  He  discusses  diw 
wines  and  sweet  wines,  aperitif,  ‘dessert’  and 
sparkling  wines,  vermouth,  sherrv,  port  and 
champa.gne,  Madeira  and  Marsala.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  wines  of  France,  Germany,  Italy 
Spaiii’  and  Portugal,  of  California  and  New 
rork  State,  placing  them  in  order  of  quality 


naming  names  and  pinpointing  labels  through¬ 
out.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Pronunciation  guide. 
Index. 


“One  must  wonder  on  reading  [this  book] 
why  so  many  texts  directed  to  the  novice  are 
written  in  that  aren’t-jmu-lucky-I’m-reveal- 
ing-these-secerts-to-fortunate-you  style.  Ozias’ 
book  is  certainly  not  the  worst  such  example: 
many  of  his  points  are  well  taken,  though  per¬ 
haps  too  complicated  for  the  real  beginner. 
And,  surprisingly  enough,  he  mentions  Dr.  Kon¬ 
stantin  Frank’s  remarkable  New  York  State 
vinifera  wines.”  William  Olcott 

Boo.k  World  pl2  N  5  ’67  440w 
“Despite  the  brevity  of  this  bright  little  man¬ 
ual,  ,  ,  .  Mr,  Ozias  succeeds  in  orienting  the 
neophyte.  He  has  produced  the  ‘practical  guide’ 
he  felt  was  needed,  .  .  .  Although  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  short  book,  it  admirably 
represents  Mr,  Ozias’ s  conviction  that  ‘a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wines  should  be  part  of  everyone’s 
education,’  .  ,  ,  Recommended,”  C,  L.  Higgins 
Library  J  92:3421  O  1  ’67  90w 


P 


PACKARD,  GEORGE  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo;  the 
security  treaty  crisis  of  1960,  by  George  R, 
Packard,  III.  423p  il  $9  Princeton  univ.  press 
327.52  U.S. — Foreign  relations — Japan.  Japan 
• — Foreign  relations — U.S.  Japan — Politics 
and  government  65-17156 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Review  by  Franlt  Langdon 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:540  Je  ’67  1200w 
Choice  4:892  O  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Ramsdell 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:315  Je  ’67  480w 


PADDOCK,  JOHN,  cd.  Ancient  Oaxaca:  dis¬ 
coveries  In  Mexican  archeology,  and  history. 
416p  il  col  il  maps  .$18.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
972  Indians  of  Mexico.  Oaxaca,  Mexico 
(State) — Antiquities  65-13114 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  George  Kubler 

Am  Anthropol  69:404  Je-Ag  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Woodrow  Borah 

Am  Hist  R  72:1128  Ap  ’67  310w 
TLS  p222  Mr  16  ’67  400w 


PAUL,  jt.  auth.  Famine— 1975!  See 
Paddock,  W. 


1  x’fcuiiiiitj — Ain6r- 

ica  s  decision:  who  will  survive?  by  William 
and  Paul  Paddock.  276p  11  $6.50  Little 
338.1  Food  supply.  Underdeveloped  areas 

67-14456 

.  The  authors  predict  that  “catastrophic  fam¬ 
ines  are  inevitable  by  1975;  they  will  last  for 
years,  .  .  .  and  incite  economic  upheaval,  social 
turmoil  and  revolution  over  large  areas  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  .  .  .  Only  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  help.  Even  so,  it 
■will  not  have  enough  food  to  keep  alive  all  the 
staiwing  and  must  therefore  decide  which  coun¬ 
tries  to  sa^ve.  In  the  ‘Time  of  Famines,’  the 
book  concludes,  supremacy  in  world  affairs  will 
he  with  the  nation  that  has  the  most  food  and 
it  as  a  source  of  power.” 
(NY  Times  Bk  R)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  X.  Quinn 

America  117:158  Ag  12  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  A.  .1.  Giunta 

Best  Sell  27:94  Je  1  ’67  950w 
“One  of  the  many  recent  books  forecasting 
^'®®ults  from  impending  overpopulation 
[this]  is  highly  readable  but  overly  informal 
However,^  each  step  of  the  argument  is  carefully 
and  convincingly  documented.  .  .  .  Copious  foot- 
notes  tor  each  chapter  provide  an  excellent 
.  .  _A  fully  worthwhile  addition 
to  libraries  population  holdings.” 

Choice '4:1020  N  ’67  210w 
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Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster. 

onristian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  9  ’67 
1050w 

•‘This  enormously  interesting  book  should 
make  the  best-seller  list  but  probably  will  not — 
although  in  today’s  society,  in  which  more  and 
more  formerly  taboo  subjects  are  discussed, 
who  is  to  say?  .  .  .  One  of  the  authors  is  a 
professional  agronomist,  the  other  a  retired 
Foreign  Service  Officer.  .  .  .  '.Chis  is  one  book 
I  would  reconunend  highly  for  all  libraries.  The 
interest  in  it  should  be  wide.  It  is  not  dry, 
even  though  filled  with  data,  but  is  well  written 
and  easilj^  understood.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 
Library  J  92:1477  Ap  1  ’67  SlOw 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  160w  [YA] 
‘‘[The  authors’]  prognosis  .  .  .  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously  if  tne  evidence  convincingly 
points  in  that  direction.  Therein  lies  the  fatal 
flaw:  on  page  after  page,  important  information 
is  misquoted,  misinterpreted  or  simply  missing. 

.  .  .  The  book  takes  1975  for  the  start  of  the 
Time  of  Famines  because  by  then  the  food 
needs  of  the  underdeveloped  world  will  have 
outgrown  the  American  capacity  to  meet  them. 
But  m  projecting  those  needs  the  authors  as¬ 
sume  a  rise  in  food- consumption  standards.  A 
gap  between  food  supplies  and  rising  food- 
consumption  levels  is  an  economic  develop¬ 
ment  problem,  not  a  prediction  of  famine.  .  •  • 
In  showing  that  only  the  United  States  can  help, 
the  authors  strike  a  rich  vein  of  self-righteous¬ 
ness.  They  belittle  the  efforts,  capacities  and 
sense  of  responsibility  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 
Having  launched  the  Time  of  Famines,  the  au¬ 
thors  then  invite  the  reader  to  play  the_  game 
of  deciding  which  countries  to  save.  Their  own 
preferences  are  illuminating.  India  is  ruled  out: 
‘If  we  cut  off  the  food  to  India,  we  are  not 
losing  a  reliable  friend.  Nor  do  we  gam  an 
enemy  able  to  do  us  serious  hurt.’  ”  David 
Wightman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Je  18  ’67  760w 

Reviewed  by  James  Bonner  _ 

Science  167:914  Ag  25  ’67  950w 


PAGE,  JAMES  D.,  ed.  Approaches  to  psycho¬ 
pathology.  304p  $7.60  Temple  univ.  publica¬ 
tions 

167  Psychology,  Pathological  66-27680 

In  this  collection  of  thirteen  essays,  the  con¬ 
tributors  ‘‘discuss  the  interrelationship,  between 
psychopathology  and  other  disciplines-— an¬ 
thropology,  philosophy,  biology,  literature, 
genetics,  neurology,  psychoanalysis,  sociology, 
psycholinguistics,  and  the  law.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Name  mdex.  Sub¬ 
ject  index. 


‘‘Page,  a  clinical  psychologist,  makes  clearly 
written  and  informative  contributions  to  the 
book.  The  other  contributors  are  specialists  in 
their  ai’eas.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  unique  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  psychopathology  and 
should  be  a  contribution  to  the  field.  The  con¬ 
tribution  is  in  breadth  rather  than  depth  of 
knowledge  covering  psychopathology.  Not  a 
textbook  nor  is  it  a  resource  book  In  the  usual 
sense.  Students  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
should  find  it  well  worthwhile.” 

Choice  4:590  J1  ’67  120w 


‘‘The  material  is  presented  in  ways  which 
make  it  readily  available  for  readers  who  are 
not  steeped  in  the  extreme  intricacies  of  the 
various  disciplines,  so  that  a  sense  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  among  these  fields  emerge.  This 
makes  the  volume  a  very  stimulating  and 
provocative  work.  Recommended  for  all  col¬ 
lections  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  psy¬ 
chiatry.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:6095  D  15  66  90w 


PAGE,  THORNTON,  ed.  Telescopes.  See  Sky 
and  telescope 


PAGET,  JULIAN.  Counter-insurgency  opera¬ 
tions:  techniques  of  guerriUa  warfare;  with 
forewords  by  Virgil  Ney  and  D.  B.  Lang. 
189p  maps  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 


355.4  Guerrilla  warfare  67-14266 

The  author,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army,  gives  an  accotmt  of  the  conflicts 
in  Malaya  (1948-1960).  Kenya  (1962-1966)  and 
Cyprus  (1956-1969),  ‘‘dealing  with  each  aspect 
from  the  cause  of  the  uprising  to  the  success 
of  the  tactics  employed  against  it.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Here  is  a  book  especially  tailored  for  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  and  students  of  military 


operations  who  are  concerned  with  counter-in¬ 
surgency  warfare.  .  .  .  [In]  a  concise  and 
analytical  [account]  .  .  .  Paget  .  .  .  tells  how 
the  military  forces  during  these  operations  had 
to  cooperate  closely  with  police  units  and  civil 
government.  .  .  .  As  the  West  is  confronted 
by  Communist  intransigence  and  the  likelihood 
of  more  brush-fire  wars,  this  book  is  essential 
reading.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  92:2568  J1  ’67  130w 
“Colonel  Paget  defines  ‘insurgency’  as  a  form 
of  armed  rebellion  in  which  rebels  have  the 
support  or  acquiescence  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  populace.  .  .  .  [He]  winds  up  with  an 
examination  of  the  essentials  for  counter-in¬ 
surgency  operations.  .  .  .  This  is  a  valuable 
book,  though  it  includes  ,  .  .  obvious  comments, 
such  as  that  governments  must  show;  deter¬ 
mination  to  defeat  insurgents  and  convince  the 
people  that  they  can  and  will  protect  their 
supporters.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  there  must  be  financial  aid, 
technical  advice,  and  the  provision  of  amenities 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  new  indus¬ 
tries,  food,  and  welfare.  ’There  are  good  maps 
of  the  three  regions  involved.” 

TLS  p500  Je  8  ’67  llOOw 


PAINE,  ALBERT  BIGELOW.  The  girl  in  white 
armor;  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc;  il.  by  Joe 
Isom.  246p  maps  $4.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Saint — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  E’rance — ^History — ^House  of  Valois, 
1328-1589 — Juvenile  literature  67-19677 

This  biography  was  ‘‘first  published  in  192'7 
[BRD  1928]  and  based  on  the  author’s  adult 
biography  of  Joan  of  Arc  [Maid  of  France, 
BRD  1925.  Chronology.  Index.]  Ages  twelve 
to  sixteen.”  (Sat  R) 

‘‘[This  book]  owes  its  long  life  and  its  beau¬ 
tiful  new  edition  ...  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  beginning  and  is  now  a  masterful,  poetic, 
and  deeply  moving  account  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It 
is  based  on  the  annals  of  her  trial.  .  It  does  not 
romanticize  but  leaves  the  Maid  all  her  strength 
and  vision  which  still  blaze  down  the  cen¬ 
turies.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2  67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:183  N  10  67  30w 

‘‘Mr.  Paine  leads  readers  carefully  through 
Joan’s  life,  pointing  out  all  the_  way  those 
events  substantiated  by  fact,  labeling  plausible 
theories  as  such  and  identifying  obscure  ac¬ 
tions  or  personalities.  Documentation  of  some 
of  Joan’s  prophecies  demonstrates  her  power; 
quotation  from  contemporary  chronicles  adds 
biographical  validity;  reproduction  of  Joan  s 
sworn  testimony  from  her  trials  illuminates  her 
amazing  personality.  .  .  .  This  new  edition 

includes  an  essential  map  tracing  Joan  s  route, 
and  attractive  new  illustrations.”  Polly  Longs- 

worth  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  14  ’68  250w 

‘‘This  newly  illustrated  edition  is  as  impres¬ 
sive  as  ever.  ’Phe  black-and-white  pictures 
have  a  simple  dignity  and  beauty  that  echo  the 
grave  tone  of  admiration  that  pervades  the 
text,  a  tone  of  reverence  rather  than  adulation. 
The  chronology  and  index  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book,  but  its  most  impressive  aspect  is 
the  thorough  research  evident  in  the  writing. 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:50  N  11  '67  70w 


PAINE,  LAURAN.  Benedict  Arnold:  hero  and 
traitor.  189p  il  $4  95  Roy  pubs. 

B  or  92  Arnold,  Benedict  67-11269 

The  author  states  in  his  preface;  ‘‘A  biogra¬ 
phy  of  General  Benedict  Arnold  should  perhaps 
be  entitled  the  anatomy  of  treason  or  the  study 
of  a  paradox.  Arnold  was  certainly  a  paradox 
and  his  treason  was  the  embodiment,  from  con¬ 
ception  to  maturity,  of  the  leasons  which 
prompt  treason  in  forceful,  violent  men.  .  .  . 
Often  the  heroes  ol  this  world  as  well  as  the 
traitors  are  found  to  exist  simultaneously  in 
the  same  body.”  (Pref)  Index. 


‘‘A  well  written  but  superflous  biography. 
.  .  .  Paine  strove  to  produce  a  popular  work. 
...  In  some  passa.ges  his  writing  seems  more 
suitable  for  a  gossip  column  than  for  an  au¬ 
thoritative  history.  .  .  .  Not  recommended  for 
college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:748  S  ‘67  150w 


‘‘My  first  reaction  to  this  book  was:  What? 
Another  biography  of  Benedict  Arnold?  And 
that  is  just  about  what  It  boils  down  to.  It  is 
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PAINE,  I.AUKAH— Continued 
well  organized,  literate,  illustrated,  and  infor¬ 
mational.  But  then  so  are  at  least  a  dozen  oth¬ 
ers  and  many  of  them  have  footnotes,  biblio- 
gra,phy,  and  an  adequate  index.  If  your  library 
is  deficient  in  material  on  Arnold  .  .  .  this  book 
is  recommended;  otherwise  it  is  merely  redun¬ 
dant.”  W.  C.  Klessel 

Library  J  92:1922  My  16  ’67  IlOw 


PALAZZO,  TONY.  A  cat  alphabet,  unp  col  il 
$2.95  Duell 

Alphabet  books  66-13488 

"Filled  with  pictures  done  in  soft  crayon  of 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  cats,  whose  names, 
of  course,  begin  with  the  proper  letter,  except 
occasionally,  when  some  other  creature  gets 
too  billing;  but  in  each  case,  a  cat  Is  some¬ 
where  in  the  picture.”  (Atlantic)  “Grades  one 
to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gharlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218:148  D  ’66  40w 

"Why  ruin  poetry  by  reducing  It  to  a  tool? 
.  .  .  'To  present  the  alphabet  to  [the  child]  In 
Jingles  is  to  nm  the  risk  of  conditioning  him 
permanently  against  poetry.  .  .  .  [Palazzo’s] 
cat  drawings  are  of  the  best,  but  oh  his 
doggerel.”  E.  W.  Mills 

Book  Week  p22  O  9  ’66  200w 

".^though  some  of  the  statements  about  cats 
used .  to  provide  illustrations  for  each  letter 
are  ingenious  and  bring  together  interesting 
inforniatlon,  .  .  .  this  is,  generally,  a  disap¬ 
pointing  book.  The  duality  of  the  rhymed  text 
IS  uneven,  marred  at  times  by  a  forced  clever¬ 
ness.  The  pictures  are  static  and  there  is  no 
impression  of  over-all  design.  Oversize  and 
bound  in  slick-paper-covered  boards,  the  format 
suggests  a  less  expensive  price  and  the  super¬ 
market  trade.”  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  91:4321  S  16  ’66  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  30  ’66  260w 


PALLEY,  CLAIRE.  The  constitutional  history 
and  jaw  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1888-1965;  with 
special  reference  to  imperial  control.  S72p 
$23.55  Oxford 


342.689  Rhodesia,  Southern 


66-70890 


A  study  of  "the  constitutional  evolution  of 
Rhodesia  from  its  beginnings  in  1889-1890  as  a 
sphere  of  influence  to  its  absorption  within  and 
later  emergence  from  the  abortive  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  second  half  of  the 
book  contains  a  painstaking  examination  of  the 
1961  constitution  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  [An] 
addendum  discusses  the  legal  position  respecting 
the  declaration  of  independence  In  1965.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


PALMER,  BRUCE.  ChanceUorsyllle:  disaster  in 
victory  [maps  by  Rafael  Palacios].  95p  il  $3.60 
Macmillan  (NY) 

973.7  Chancellorsville,  Battle  of,  1863-7^u- 
venile  literature.  U.S.— History— Civil  War 
— Campaigns  and  battles — Juvenile  litem- 
ture  67-1721Z 

A  narrative  account  of  a  Civil  War  battle.  "In 
May  1863  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s. Rebel  Armj^ 
camped  near  Chancellorsville,  Virmma.  .  .  .Lea 
by  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  Confederate  H  Corps 
struck  the  exposed  rig’ht  flank  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  swept  the  battlefield  clear,  and 
very  nearly  bagged  the  entire  .  Union  force. 
(Publisher’s  -note).  Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  “Grades  live  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“For  the  reader  who  is  already  a  literary 
camp  follower  of  the  'blue  and  gray  armies. 
B.  A.  Weisberger  „  ,  •  x 

Book  World  pt  2,  p40  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  '67  70w 

“An  impassioned  view  of  Stonewall  Ja,ckson’s 
death  at  Chancellorsville  provides  the  highlight 
in  [this  book].  .  .  .  Old  prints  of  the  armies  and 
battle  sites  add  interest,  and  battle  maps  and 
chronologies  will  enable  interested  boys  to  fol¬ 
low  the  action  in  detail.”  C.  G.  Wood 
Library  J  92:4250  N  15  ’67  80w 
“The  week  of  fighting  and  maneuvering  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  Lee  and  Union  G^eraJ 
Hooker  has  always  been  considered  the  finest 
example  of  the  great  Confederate  leader’s  mili¬ 
tary  skill  and  daring.  The  story  is  clea,rly.  and 
concisely  told  in  Bruce  Palmer’s,  profusely  illus_ 
trated  narrative.  .  .  .  The  combination  of  Lee  s 
strategic  skill  (well  documented  by  the  book  s 
several  maps).  Stonewall  Jackson’s  combative¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  of  movement,  and  the  un¬ 
tiring  watchfulness  of  Jeb  Stuart’s  cavalry 
enabled  the  Confederates  to  win  a  major  victqiw. 
It  was  a  Confederate  ‘disaster,’  too.  as  Mr. 
Palmer’s  subtitle  reminds  us:  Jackson  was 
mortally  wounded.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  26  ’67  210w 


PALMER,  D.  J.  The  rise  of  English  studies:  an 
account  of  the  study  of  English  language  and 
literature  from  Its  origins  to  the  making  of 
the  Oxford  English  school:  pub.  for  the  Unlv. 
of  Hull.  192p  $6.75  Oxford 

820.07  English  literature. — Study  and  teach¬ 
ing.  English  language — Study  and  teaching 


"The  book’s  method,  primarily  a  chronological 
presentation  of  facts,  summarized  arguments, 
and  generalized  biographical  Information  about 
some  important  teachers  and  theorists,  traces 
the  study  of  English  from  the  first  gleams  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  sixteenth  century  through 
the  London  University  and  extension  programs 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  rise  of  the 
Oxford  English  School  and  the  spread  of  Eng¬ 
lish  studies  throughout  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  sixty  years.”  (Mod  Lang  J) 


No  short  review  can  do  justice  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  of  this  book.  Crammed  to  the 
last  footnote  with  relevant  detail,  it  lays  bare 
the  constitutional  evolution  of  Rhodesia.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  vast  length  of  [the]  book  the 
author  dispassionately  analyzes  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  legal  consequences  of  constitutional 
forms  and  their  development  in  Rhodesia.  .  .  . 
Although  necessarily  institutional,  [the]  narra¬ 
tive  never  loses  sight  of  the  human  element. 

.  .  .  [It]  seems  free  from  any  but  very  minor 
errors.  [The  author]  has,  however,  often  relied 
for  interpretations  too  uncritically  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  participants  and  certain  secondai'y 
sources  [and  the  book]  makes  somewhat  arid 
reading.”  R.  I.  Rotberg 

Am  Hist  R  72:663  Ja  ’67  480w 

"Here,  for  those  with  strong  constitutions.  Is 
the  ultimate  in  analyses  of  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colony  towards  self-mle,  and  the 
most  detailed  assemblage  of  facts  and  judg¬ 
ments  yet  against  whicn  the  right  of  the  ae 
facto  government  of  Ian  Smith  to  claim  Inde- 

gendence  can  be  assessed.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
asic  dilemmas  which  the  author  particularly 
and  rightly  emphasizes:  the  first  that  .  .  .  evo¬ 
lution  in  Southern  Rhodesia  had  ‘proceeded 
through  many  constitutional  phases  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period  of  time’;  the  second  that 
early  delegation  of  power  to  the  white  settlers 
through  a  franchise  operating  almost  exclusively 
to  their  benefit  meant  that  Britain  was  later  to 
be  virtually  precluded  from  modifying  her  poli¬ 
cy  towards  and  within  Southern  Rhodesia.’' 
TLS  p711  Ag  4  ’66  220w 


Choice  3:1017  Ja  ’67  160w 


"A  conscientious,  sometimes  plodding,  com¬ 
pilation  of  material  .  .  .  [with  an]  excessively 
parochial  approach,  most  notable  In  the  au¬ 
thor’s  assumption  that  details  about  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  workings  of  Oxford  will  be  familiar 
to  his  readers  without  explanation.  More 
pervasive  is  .  .  .  [his]  tendency  to  interweave 
summaries  and  quotations  from  one  source  after 
another,  an  indication  that  the  researcher  has 
swallowed  but  not  entirely  digested  the  ma¬ 
terial.  .  .  .  'rhe  final  chapter,  which  surveys 
recent  developments  in  English  studies  and 
predicts  future  trends,  avoids  many  of  the 
weaknesses  found  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  for 
Mr.  Palmer  broadens  his  scope  to  consider  the 
program  of  other  English  universities,  making 
in  particular  instructive  contrasts  between  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  programs:  he  abandons 
the  dryly  factual  approach,  and  he  advocates 
specific  changes  in  existing  programs.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  final  chapter,  however,  the  book 
is  too  narrowly  conceived  to  be  of  much  use 
to  American  readers  .  .  .  and  it  has  too  little 
focus  on  issues  as  opposed  to  facts  to  be  a 
really  adequate  history  of  the  subject.”  R.  M. 
Davis 

Mod  Lang  J  60:671  D  ’66  600w 


[A]  soberly  factual  accoimt  of  the  progress 
of  English  literature  to  academic  respectability. 
• ,  .  :  The  book  began  its  life  as  an  Oxford 
thesis  .  .  .^^and  though  better  written  and 
more  thoughtful  than  most  B.  Lltt.  theses,  the 
limitations  of  the  genre  do  restrict  Its  interest. 
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I  suspect  that  it  will  be  plainly  r^d  wi^in 
the  profession.  ...  A  little  more  indipmatloii 
would  have  made  this  a  far  better  boot. 
F.  W.  Bateson  ^ 

New  Statesman  70:973  D  17  66  1500w 
‘•[The]  book  does  contain  incidental  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  of  considerable  general  interest 
(especially  about  the  nineteenth- century)  and 
some  which  is  also  unexpectedly  entertaining. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  packed  with  factfi  and  [Paimer] 
steers  his  way  through  the  twists  and  turns 
of  his  narrative  skilfully.  It  is  a  pity  t^t 
having  traced  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Oxford  English  school  he  is 
not  more  critical  of  what  was  founded.  His 
book  provides  the  background  and  the  raw 
material  for  an  argument,  rather  than  an  argu¬ 
ment  itself.” 

TLS  p22  Ja  13  ’66  1200w 


PALMER,  EVE.  The  Plains  of  Camdeboo;  il. 
by  John  Pimlott.  320p  $6  Viking 
674.968  Natural  history — Great  Karoo. 

Great  Karoo.  Africa,  South  66-20340 

‘‘Though  partly  the  story  of  the  Palmers, 
past  and  present,  living  on  a  desert  ranch  in 
southwestern  South  Africa,  more  than  half  of 
this  book  covers  wild  animals  and  plants  of 
the  Great  Karoo.  .  .  .  The  author  gives  some 
history  of  the  region  and  of  the  native  races.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 

‘‘The  book  is  Indexed  and  though  there  are 
many  unfamiliar  words  and  terms  they  are 
aptly  described.  In  fact  this  adds  to  the 
charm  and  mystery  of  the  story.  Eve  Palmer 
writes  with  scientific  knowledge  and  sincere 
interest.  This  book  is  slow  reading  for  one 
does  not  want  to  miss  a  word.  The  tales  are 
well  told.”  I.  H.  Pompea 

Best  Sell  26:380  Ja  16  ‘67  470w 
‘‘The  title  gives  a  bare  inkling  of  the  wealth 
of  information  in  Palmer’s  book  concerning  peo¬ 
ple  from  prehistoric  man  to  contemporary,  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present, 
plants  that  cycled  with  the  climate.  Altogether 
a  fascinating  volume  and  one  that  compares 
favorably  with  such  books  as  R.  B.  Cowles’ 
Zulu  Journal  [BRD  1959],  R.  M.  Ballantyne’s 
The  Coral  Island  (1857),  and  W.  O.  Pruitt’s 
Animals  of  the  North  [BRD  1967].  .  .  .  Much 
history  is  included  in  the  form  of  excerpts  and 
summaries  from  the  writings  of  travelers  and 
explorers.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  library.”  „ 

Choice  4:704  S  ’67  150w 

‘‘One  fascinating  section  [of  this  book] 
concerns  the  present-day  Palmers  when  they 
dug  up  ancient  bones.  .  .  .  Animal  life,  with 
colorful  legends,  gets  the  most  coverage,  and 
the  author  seems  especially  intrigued  by  rep¬ 
tiles.  A  picture  may  be  outside  the  chapter  to 
which  it  relates,  but  otherwise  the  organization 
is  satisfactory.  South  Africa’s  political  and 
racial  problems  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
book,  which  most  large  and  medium-sized 
libraries  will  want  to  consider  for  both  adult 
and  YA  collections.”  C.  P.  May 

Library  J  91:5987  D  1  ’66  120w  [TA] 
‘‘[An]  alluring  combination  of  creativity  and 
order  makes  up  Miss  Palmer’s  prose.  She. braids 
exposition,  narration,  and  description  into  a 
single  chatty,  readable  strand.  Her  book  is  far 
more  methodically  put  together  than  its  style 
shows.  Dike  many  country  people,  she  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  anecdotes,  but  hers  are  never  tiresome. 

.  .  Her  unexaggerating  clarity  enhances  her 
recording  of  the  desert’s  wildness,  chanciness, 
and  danger  as  well  as  her  account  of  the  fixing- 
up-the-landscape  process.  .  ...  [The  author]  is 
no  ffoneralizerj  when  she  writes  of  the  trucu- 
lence  of  ostriches,  she  is  discussing  not  a.  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  species  but  the  behavior  of 
specific  birds.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  her  writing 

always  gets  the  quality  of  wlmt  she  is  writing 
about  .  .  For  the  reader,  the  record  of  [the 

Palmers’]  lives  is  all  Kami,”, Naomi  Bliven 
New  Yorker  43:189  Mr  18  67  1350w 


PALMER,  ROBIN.  Dragons,  imicorns.  and  oUier 
magical  beasts:  a  dictiona^  of  fabulous 
creatures  with  old  tales  and  I c® 
them;  il.  by  Don  Bolognese.  96p  $3.96  Walck. 
H.Z. 

398.4  Anlma.ls.  Mythical— Juvenile  literature 

66-6606 

“More  than  sixty-five  mythical  beasts  from 
the  folklore  of  Europe.  Africa,  Asia,  and  Amer¬ 
ica— from  playful  creatures  like  the  Irish  pooka 
or  the  Japanese  tanukl  to  the  noble  phoenix 
and  the  fearsome  werewolf — are  identified,  de¬ 


scribed  and  pictured.  Eight  folk  tales  from 
around  the  world  and  four  .  .  . 
further  place  a  dozen  of  these  strange  beasts 
against  a  legendary  or  literary  teckgrounA 
(Horn  Bk)  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan  _ 

America  116:665  N  6  66  7()w 
“Sources  of  four  of  the  tales  have  been  un¬ 
fortunately  omitted.  The  vigoixius  drawings  are 
an  improvement  over  the  sentimental  pictures 
of  the  author’s  earlier  book  [Fairy  Elves, 
1964].”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:711  D  ’66  lOOw 
“A  few  of  the  story  themes. aro  well  known, 
but  the  majority  are  less  familiar.  The  stoiw- 
teller  and  teaclier  will  find  the  book  most  use¬ 
ful  because  of  the  fascinating  dictionary  of 
creatures.  Clever  Illustrations  depict  thft  un¬ 
usual  animals  very  well.  A  good  companion 
volume  to  the  author’s  Fairy  Elves.  Arlene 

Library  J  91:6236  O  16  ’66  70w 
“Since,  through  no  fault  of  Robin.  Palmer’s, 
there  is  a  sameness  about  the  magical  powers 
of  these  beasts,  the  recitation  becomes  repeti¬ 
tious.  And  for  all  the  talk  of  magic,  mat,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  just  the  quality  the,  tales  seem 
to  lack.  The  illustrations  are  fun,  done  with  a 
dash  .of  humor  and  speculation.”  Margaret 

BerkMst^  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  13  ’66  lOOw 

“Unfortunately  [the  dictionary]  is.  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  an  otherwise  delightful  and 
unusual  book.  The  intention  was  obviously 
light-hearted,  but  even  so  it  is  called  a  diction¬ 
ary  and  as  such  it  is  rather  perfunctory.  'The 
unicorn  comes  off  worst,  for  not  only  is  the 
chief  legend  about  it  omitted  but  a  poem  in¬ 
cluded  later,  Bengt’s  ‘How  to  Catch  Unicorns  , 
is  a  lamentable  debasement  of  a  beautiful  leg¬ 
end.  .  .  However,  this  criticism  apart,  the 
book  is  worth  having  for  its  stories,  many  of 
which  will  be  unfamiliar  to  the  most  ardent 
pursuer  of  manticoras  and  hippogriffs.” 

TLS  pll42  N  30  ’67  130w 


PAN-AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON  POPULA¬ 
TION,  CALI,  COLOMBIA,  1965.  Population 
dilemma  in  Latin  American  [background  pa¬ 
pers;  ed.  by  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  Jorge 
Arias;  sponsored  by  Univ.  del  Valle,  the  Assn, 
of  Colombian  medical  schools,  and  the  Am. 
assembly  of  Columbia  university].  249p  11 
maps  $3.95;  pa  $2.45  Potomac  bks. 

301.3  Latin  America.  Population  66-18575 
A  collection  of  ten  articles.  “The  first  three 
articles  view  the  problem  of  population  as  seen 
by  both  Latin  American  and  North  American 
demographers.  The  next  four  articles  discuss 
the  relation  of  population  variable's  to  four 
main  areas  of  concern:  development,  housing, 
health,  and  education.  The  last  three  articles, 
written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Colombian  biolo¬ 
gist,  and  an  American  sociologist,  are  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  .  .  .  solutions  to  the  problems 
discussed  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book. 

(J  Pol  Econ) 

“Like  ail  such  collections  of  papers,  toere  is 
much  repetition  and  an  unevenness  in  the  pre¬ 
sentations.  There  are  also  discrepancies  in  the 
statistics  cited  by  different  authors  .to  portray 
the  same  fact.  .  .  .  Of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  international  developm.ent  is  the 
very  cogent  and  concise  presentation  by  Dr. 
Frank  Notestein  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
population  change  in  developing  .countries.  The 
critical  yet  compassionate  analysis  [by]  Father 
Pdrez  Ramirez  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Family  Planning  should  also  be  singled  out 
for  special  attention.  .  .  .  Only  one  [paper] 
describes  family  planning  programs  directly,  and 
this  is  done  in  a  broadly  expository  manner,  cit¬ 
ing  current  public  opinion  polls  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  current  organization  activities.  Many  of 
these  current  activities  will  soon  be  outdated. 
Alfred  Yankauer 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:371  F  67  430w 

Reviewed  by  J.  T.  Drake 

Am  Soc  R  32:323  Ap  ’67  360w 
“This  collection  of  papers  serves  a.s  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  multilateral  aspects  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  question  in  I,atin  America.  Contmning 
background  information  as  well  the  detailed 
analysis  of  some  particular  questions,  the  book 
is  useful  to  area  specialists  and  technicians,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  reader.” 

J  Pol  Econ  75:217  Ap  ’67  190w 
“[The  article  concerning]  the  slowly  chang¬ 
ing  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  .  d 

priest  who  is  a  leading  Colombian  sociologist. 
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PAN-AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON  POPULA¬ 
TION,  CALI,  COLOMBIA — Continued 
is  especially  interesting-.  These  essays  illu, strata 
the  immense  magnitude  of  the  crisis  of  our 
times,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  appropriate 
policy  measures.  Highly  recommended  for  all 
libraries.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  91:3232  Je  16  '66  140w 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INCOR¬ 
PORATED.  New  horizons  in  education;  Pan 
American’s  guide  to  schools  and  universities 
abroad.  222p  il  maps  $6.95;  pa  $3.95  Simon  & 
Schuster 

378.025  Colleges  and  universities — Directories 

65-23005 

‘‘Part  I  lists  200  universities  and  colleges  in 
40  countries,  states,  and  territories  outside 
continental  U.  S.  Data  on  each  institution  .  .  . 
[describe]  size,  calendar,  courses,  tuition,  ad¬ 
mission,  accomodations  and  costs,  student  life. 
Summary  of  educational  advantages  in  each 
country  and  a  .  .  .  map  showing  the  location  of 
each  institution  listed.  Part  II  lists  for  the  same 
areas  _  the  elementary  and  secondary  day  and 
boarding  schools  annually  enrolling  a  propor- 
tuin  of  IJ.S.  students  .  .  .  [including]  names 
of  administrators.”  (Choice)  Part  II  was  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  19G3  in  pamphlet  form.  Bib¬ 
liography. 


The  first  28  pages  of  this  distinctive  com- 
pUation  suggest  its  comprehensiveness;  Ful- 
bright  on  benefits  of  study  abroad,  Conant  on 
Americans  poverty  in  foreign  languages,  sev¬ 
eral  unsigned  articles  of  general  advice  on  how 
to  choose  a  foreign  school.  .  .  .  African  nations 
J^.euld  _  be  better  represented  among  the 
listed  institutions  of  higher  education.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
cellent  format,  print,  layout,  and  pictures. 
Recommended  for  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:27  Mr  ’67  200w 

‘‘[Updates]  the  1961  edition.  .  .  .  Probably 
more  useful^  as  a  circulating  item  than  as  a  ref- 

viiGiTC©  lOOI. 

Library  J  91:3558  J1  ’66  70w 


PANGE,  VICTOR  De,  ed.  The  unpublished 
correspondence  of  Madarn  de  StaSl  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  See  StaSl-Holstein, 
A.  L.  G.  N.  de 


PANNELL,  J.  P.  M.  The  techniques  of  indus¬ 
trial  archaeology.  191p  pi  maps  $7.50  Taplinger 
609  Industry — History.  Machinery  66-73843 

aiiUoSt  ■'®'  retired  engineer  and  con- 

of  the  sources  and 
that  can  be  used  in  studying  vari- 
°ris  developrnents  fin  this  field].  The  use  of 
verbal  records  and  maps, 
discussed  and  elementary 
instruction  on  surveying*,  nieasurine*  un  ma- 
to  structures  are  given  plus  approaches 

design  ”  construction,  and 

sary^  Bibliography.  Index  and  glos- 


illustrations  and  examples  are  to 
nroach  transference  of  the  an- 

to  American  examples  should  not  oa 
rinique  contribution  of  the  book 
Its. use  of  the  talents  of  a  retired’ 

W(>rMnff’^«if?A  present  the  practical 

working  side  of  this  new  field  of  study  ” 
Choice  4:308  My  ’67  160w 
Economist  222:234  Ja  21  ’67  IlOw 
^Ir.  Pannell's  book  on  techniques  of  ro- 
cording  is  ideal  for  those  willing  to  learn  what 
to  record  and  how  to  record.  Local  histoHanI 
will  welcorne  .the  forty- eight  page  section  on 
records  and  pictorial  sources.  There  are  about 
examples  of  records  of  sites  or  plant 
.showing  150th  rough  and  final  stagef  of  d^iw' 
topic  which  did  not  escanA  thA 
^^thor  hut  IS  often  forcrotten  is  thsf  wMIo 
sites  can  be  a.dequately  recorded 

TLS  p658  J1  28  ’66  420w 


PANNETT,  W.  E.  Dictionary  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  373o  $15  Philosophical  lib 
621.38403  Radio.  Television  67-4658 

‘‘This  is  a  .dictionary  of  terms  peculiar  to 
radio  communications  and  its  associated  tech- 
utoues  and  devices — and  in  many  instances  to 
electronics  in  general.”  (Library  J)  to 


“A  standard  dictionary  . 
gether  the  well  established 


.  .  which  brings  to- 
terms  and  many  new 


ones.  New  and  more  complex  devices  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  some  detail  to  clarify  the  undei-lymg 
principles  of  operation.  To  supplement  the 
definitions,  a  useful  summary,  of  technical  ab¬ 
breviations  and  other  appendices  are  found  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  .  .  .  There  are  several  very 
fine  technical  dictionaries  available  today  which 
are  up  to  date  a.nd  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
this  book.  Pannett’s  dictionary  contains  a  large 
number  of  British  terms  which  are  not  common 
in  dictionaries  written  in  the  U.S.,  and  .in  this 
respect  it  may  be  useful  to  readers  in  this 
country.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:968  N  ‘67  IlOw 


‘‘Since  most  practicing  communication-elec¬ 
tronics  engineers  in  this  country  will  be  familiar 
with  these  terms,  they  will  have  little  use  for 
the  book.  .  .  .  This  dictionary,  which  contains 
no  design  information,  could  be  of  value  to  non - 
engineers,  technical  writers,  students,  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  other  specia.lty  fields  who  have  a  need 
or  a  desire  to  increase  or  refresh  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  fundamentals  of  electronics.”  P.  V. 
Effenberger 

Library  J  92:2652  J1  ’67  80w 


PANTER. DOWNES,  MOLLIE.  Ooty  preserved; 
a  Victorian  hill  station  in  India.  134p  pi  $4.95 
Farrar.  Straus 

915.4  Ootacamund.  British  in  India  67-31953 
A  description  of  Ootacamund.  a  mountain  re. 
.sort  in  India,  ‘‘which  from  1820  on  provided  a 
haven  of  rest  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  of  Madras. 
Now,  20  years  after  Indian  independence.  Brit¬ 
ish  writer  Mollie  Panter- Downes  has  visited 
Ootacamund,  or  Ooty.  In  addition  to  recounting 
its  history  as  a  British  outpost,  she  has  re¬ 
corded  its  present-day  appearance.”  (Library  J) 
Most  of  this  material  previously  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker. 


‘‘The  author  writes  in  a  most  lucid  manner 
and  the  attraction  she  feels  for  Ooty  comes 
through  clearly.  The  Victorian  atmosphere  is 
preserved  to  this  day  and  though  the  English 
are  officially  departed  from  India,  many  Ooty 
residents  cannot  bring  themselves  to  live  any¬ 
where  but  in  this  town  in  the  Blue  Hills  of  South 
India.  The  Anglophile  shorild  derive  some  pleas¬ 
ure  from  reading  ‘Ooty  Preserved’  for  if  it  is 
anything  it  is  ‘terribly,  teiTibly  British.’  Beyond 
that,  its  audience  is  limited.”  P.  J.  Earl 
Best  Sell  27:326  N  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  .lean  Stafford 

Book  World  pl8  D  3  ’67  1300w 
‘‘Inevitably,  the  British  influence  and  institu¬ 
tions  still  remain,  but  in  weakened  form,  as  the 
increasingly  aging  European  residents  leave  or 
die.  .  .  .  Although  only  a  minor  footnote  to 
centuries  of  Indian  life,  this  is  a  warm  and 
sympathetic  account  which  can  be  recommended 
for  general  collections.  It  might  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  collections  on  comparative  librarianship 
because  of  its  few  pages  on  the  Nilgiri  Library.” 
Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:3641  O  16  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Honor  Tracv 

New  Repub  157:28  D  23  ’67  1050w 
‘‘The  New  Yorker’s  London  correspondent  em¬ 
ploys  her  chatty  but  dignified  style  in  a  travel 
piece  that  might  move  some  readers  to  drop 
everythin.g  and  reserve  on  Indian  Airways.  .  .  . 
Rising  7,000  feet  out  of  the  steamy  heat  of 
Mysore  and  Madras,  [Ooty]  was  discoyered  ac¬ 
cidentally  by  two  young  British  goyernment 
officers  while  chasing  tobacco -smugglers  in  1812, 
and  loyingly  developed  over  the  next  100  years 
as  a  hill  station  and  an  exiles’  paradise.  .  .  . 
Only  about  30  European  families,  most  of  them 
elderly,  still  remain. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  N  26  ’67  200w 


PAPAZIAN,  HAIG  P.  Modern  genetics.  350p 
pi  $7.50  Norton 

575.1  Genetics  66-18629 

A  geneticist  explains  ‘‘the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  the  gendtlcs  of  viruses,  bacteria, 
protozoans,  fungi.  Insects,  snails,  and  higher 
plants  and  animals.  He  shows  how  concepts  so 
obtained  can  be  applied  to  humans  and  dis¬ 
cusses  their  importance  for  future  social  and 
political  decisions.”  (Choice)  Glossary.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘This  somewhat  technical  review  of  modem 
Sfinetics  will  excellently  serve  the  undergraduate 
who  IS  currently  taking  a  genetics  course  or 
who  is  contemplating  such.  Due  to  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  style,  the  layman  (for  whom  Modem 
Genetics  was  written)  might  be  better  advised 
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to  start  with  [Ernest]  Borek’s  The  Code  of  Life 
[BRD  19651  and  proceed  to  The  Control  of 
Human  Heredity  and  Evolution  edited  by  T.  M. 
Sonneborn  [BRD  1966].  Papazian  covers  the 
field  of  molecular  biology  more  completely  (and 
more  technically)  than  .  .  .  Ashley-Moiitagu  in 
Human  Heredity  [BRD  I960].  .  .  .  Reference 
features  include  a  fair  index,  a  very  incomplete 
glossary,  and  a  bibliography  limited  to  a  few 
standard  texts.” 

Choice  4:442  Je  ’67  170w 
“Each  part  [of  this  book]  is  covered  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  together  the  parts  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  the  subject.  Although 
the  writing  is  for  the  most  part  conversational 
in  tone,  some  technical  background  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  complete  understanding.  Fine  for 
science  or  technical  collections.”  R.  E.  Swin¬ 
burne 

Library  J  92:128  Ja  1  ’67  140w 

TLS  pl214  D  14  ’67  260w 


PARADIS,  ADRIAN  A.  The  bulls  and  the 
bears;  how  the  stock  exchange  works;  11.  with 
drawings  by  Alan  Moyler  and  photographs. 
94p  $3.60  Hawthorn  bks. 

332.6  Stock  exchange — Juvenile  literature. 

Wall  Street — Juvenile  literature  67-3335 
“Beginning  with  one  man's  idea  for  a  new 
product,  the  author  shows  how  a  business  may 
grow  to  a  publicly  owned  corporation  with  stock 
in  the  hands  of  many  shareholders.  His  fictional 
inventor,  George  Bennett,  teaches  the  reader  as 
he  himself  learns  from  a  commercial  banker,  an 
investment  banlcer,  and  a  stockholder  about  the 
history  and  operation  of  the  stock  exchange. 
[Glossary.]  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


ful  and  rewarding.’  .  .  .  Chapters  have  very 
elementary  introductions  to  libraries^  and 
elementary  reference  books.  .  .  .  There  is  also 
a  list  (by  subject)  of  places. to  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  On  the  whole  a  disappointing  book 
and  not  recommended  for  students.  Lee  .^h 
Library  J  91;6204  D  15  '66  220w  [YA] 


PARADIS,  ADRIAN  A.  Toward  a  better  world; 
the  growth  and  challenge  of  socual  service, 
decorations  by  Genia.  212p  $3.95  McKay 
361  Social  work — Juvenile  literature 

“The  first  half  of  this  book  is  a  historjr  of 
social  work,  from  the  first  attempts  in  armient 
Egyptian  and  Jewish  communities,  through  the 
Elizabethan  Poor  Law.  to  present-day  public 
and  private  agencies  with  raore  detail  on 
American  workers  for  social  , 
laws,  and  social  casework  in  the  late  19th  and 
first  half  of  the  20th  century.  .  .  ..  The  second 
half  of  the  book  tells  about  the  various  present- 
day  types  of  social  work,  career  opportun¬ 
ities,  educational  requirement,  financial  aid  to 
college  students,  etc.  [Bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  eight  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  volume]  will  be  most  helpful  for  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  guidance  counselors.  [Para¬ 
dis’]  list  of  suggested  readmgs  is  somewhat 
limited  and  more  time  could  have  been  spent 
on  the  training  involved  in  Social  Service. 
Best  Sell  26;369  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 
“The  chapter  on  the  New  Deal  reflects  a  pro- 
FDR  point  of  view.  .  .  Am  interestmg.  prac¬ 
tical  vocational  guide.”  Map’  Stahl 

Library  J  91;6255  O  15  66  80w 


“Entertaining  and  informative,  the  story  suc¬ 
cessfully  reduces  complex  procedures  to  simple 
terms.  The  concluding  chapter  called  ‘How 
You  Can  Invest  in  Stocks’  should  intrigue  the 
enterprising  young  student.”  M.  R.  Brown 
Library  J  92;175i  Ap  15  '67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Dk  R  p30  Je  25  ’67  140w 


PARADIS,  ADRIAN  A.  The  hungry  years;  the 
story  of  the  great  American  depression.  183p 
pi  $4.25  Chilton  co. 

330.973  U.S. — Economic  conditions— 1919- 

1933.  Depressions  67-21263 

This  book  “opens  with  a  brief  riSsumd  of  the 
booming  1920’ s,  discusses  the  30’s  in  detail,  and 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  years  since 
1939.  A  chronology  of  events  precedes  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  socio-economic  survey.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  27;146  J1  1  ’67  90w 
“The  factual  content  is  enlivened  by  case  his¬ 
tories  graphically  illustrating  situations  chap 
acteristic  of  the  period.  .  .  .  The  emphasis,  is 
on  what  was  happening  during  the  Depression 
Itself  rather  than  its  causes.  Students  and 
teachers  will  welcome  this  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  neglected  historical  period.”  Frances 
Flcniinff 

Library  J  92;2032  My  15  '67  150w  [YA] 


PARADIS,  ADRIAN  A.  The  research  handbook: 
a  guide  to  reference  sources.  217p  $4.95;  text 
ed  $3.75  Funlt 

001.4  Research.  Reference  books — Bibliogra¬ 
phy  66-14650 

Chapters  Include:  How  to  use  a  library; 
General  reference  tools;  The  new  look  in  li¬ 
braries;  Government  as  an  information  source; 
How  to  read  newspapers;  Magazines  as  an  in¬ 
formation  source;  Understanding  tables  and 
charts;  How  to  read  maps;  Business  and  stock 
market  reports;  Making  an  information  search; 
Writing  a  term  paper;  and  How  to  pass  a 
test.  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


PARCA,  GABRIELLA.  Love  It^ian  style;  tm 
by  AJlyn  Moss  and  Romano  Giachetti.  29Sp 
$5:95  Prentice-Haii 

301.41  Sex.  Sex  customs  66-24982 

This  book  is  the  result  of  interviews  ^  with 
more  than  one  thousand  Italian  males, 
married  and  bachelors,  about  their  sexual  be¬ 
havior.  The  sample  represents  0.1  per  thousand 
of  the  male  population  between  20  and  50  years 
of  age,  from  all  occupational  groups.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  national  averages,  [it]  includes  statis¬ 
tical  comparisons  of  sexual  behavior  be^een 
South,  Central,  and  Northern  Italy-, 
ters  describe  .  .  .  opinions  on  such  matters  as 
houses  of  prostitution,  outlawed  in  1958 ;  di¬ 
vorce,  non-existent  in  It^yi,  and  horn osexu- 
ality.  The  last  section  of  the  book  Includes  the 
comnlete  text  of  10  Interviews.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  very  readable  account  of  the  sex¬ 
ual  behavior  of  the  contemporary  Italian  mme. 

.  .  .  Miss  Parca  is  a  good  reporter  and  dfitic, 
and,  judging  from  the  overt  responses  of  her 
subjects,  an  effective  interviewer;  but  she  is 
not  a  social  scientist.  The  larger  theoretical 
ramifications  of  her  data 

veloped.  .  .  .  One  can  only  surmise  what  mignt 
be  Hie  factors  that  rnake  for  the  regional, 
aenerational,  and  class  differences  in  attitudes, 
and  the  forces  that  make  for  change  and  (mn- 
tinuitv  .  .  .  [Moreover],  the  book  is  sometimes 
o^erburdened  with  repetitive  testimony.  Mi¬ 
chael  Parent!  ,  T  1  -c-T  icnn™- 

Book  Week  p4  Ja  1  67  1500w 

“Miss  Parca’ s  book  is  well  organized,  and 
the  English  translation  Is  good.  The  work  may 
be  considered  a  companion  volume  to  tee 
thor’s  Italian  Women  Confess,  1963.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  general  reader.”  Victor  Novak 
Library  J  92:130  Ja  1  67  160w 
"Farmers  and  fishermen,  truck-drivers,  shep¬ 
herds,  salesmen  and  students,  dockworkers  and 
doctors  were  among  [those]  interrogated  on 
everv  possible  and  impossible  aspect  of  their 
sex  lives.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  their  answers  are. 
with  some  unintentional  exceptions,  short  and 
dull.  As  the  book  set  out  to .  demonstrate,  the 
passionate  Italian  lover  is  indeed  legendary. 
But  then.  Miss  Parca  may,  as  the  saying  goes, 
have  moved  in  the  wrong  circles.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  19  '67  140w 


“[Not]  useful  for  the  college  library  or  very 
helpful  to  the  undergraduate,  [this]  has  flag¬ 
rant  weaknesses,  [and  not]  strength  sufficient 

to  warrant  purchase.”  _ _ 

Choice  4:136  Ap  '67  IlOw 
“For  the  good  high  school  or  college  student 
likely  to  be  interested  in  such  a  book,  this  is 
too  elementary,  and  it  will  take  a  lot  more 
help  than  this  volume  offers  to  encourage  the 
less  diligent  to  find  their  ‘assignments  easier 
and  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  meanlng- 


PARET,  PETER.  Yorck  and  the  era  of  Prus¬ 
sian  reform,  1807-1815.  309p  $8.50  Princeton 
univ.  press 

943  Prussia— History.  Military.  Yorck  van 
Wartenburg,  Hans  David  Ludwig. 


A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  presents  at  once  “a  militaiw 
biography  of  the  Prussian  general  whose  capi¬ 
tulation  at  Tauroggen  in  1812  gave  the  signal 
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PARET,  PETER — Continued 
for  Prussia’s  uprising  against  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  and  a  study  of  the  development  of  in¬ 
fantry  tactics  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  until  that  of  Gneisenau.”  (TLS)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Klaus  Epstein 

Am  Hist  R  73:161  O  ’67  600w 
“[This  is]  a  precisely  written,  but  deceptive¬ 
ly  entitled,  volume.  Yorck  is  used  only  as  a 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  an  intelligent  and 
narrowly  conceived  treatise  on  changes  in  in¬ 
fantry  tactics  and  weapons  from  Frederick 
tte  Great  to  1813.  As  such  it  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  .  .  .  [However]  wide  Influences  such 
as  financial  stringency,  Napoleonic  demands, 
and  the  Interaction  of  the  branches  of  service 
are  skirted  or  Ignored.  Informative  appendices, 
comparison  of  sources,  a  precise  bibliography, 
a  careful  index,  perceptive  illustrations,  and 
superb  printing  enhance  its  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  military  and  German  history 
to  whom  it  is  directed.” 

Choice  4:672  J1  ’67  120w 
“Professor  Paret’s  object  is  ...  by  using  the 
tools  of  old-fashioned  military  history  and  de¬ 
voting  detailed  study  to  the  training  and  tac¬ 
tics  of  military  units,  to  make  a  new  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  understanding  of  the  political  and 
Intellectual  history  of  the  reform  movement  in 
Prussia,  and  the  revolutionary  era  in  general. 
And  in  this  attempt  he  succeeds  magnificently. 
[He]  brings  to  his  task  a  mastery  of  scholarly 
technique  combined  with  a  broad  grasp  of  in¬ 
tellectual  developments  which  would  do  credit 
to  any  of  the  great  German  historians  .  .  . 
who  were  his  predecessors  in  analysing  the 
interaction  of  military  and  political  factors  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  In  hCs  hands  official  regulations 
for  infantry  drill  become  doctunents  as  signi¬ 
ficant  for  the  historian  as,  say,  rent-rolls  or 
law  reports.” 

TLS  p638  J1  20  ’67  760w 


PARGETER,  EDITH.  See  Peters,  E. 


Albee  is  rather  belligerent  but  Informative  in 
defending  his  plays.  .  .  .  The  Paris  Review  pat¬ 
tern  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  writers  In¬ 
terviewed  are  not  afraid  to  be  serious.  There  is 
none  of  the  self-conscious  wisecracking  and 
kidding  around  that  one  finds  so  often  in  news¬ 
paper  interviews.  .  .  .  As  an  occasional  teacher 
of  what  is  called  creative  writing,  I  have  found 
Writers  at  Work  useful  for  its  revelation  of 
various  ways  in  which  writers’  minds  operate. 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:27  N  11  ’67  1250w 


PARISH,  PEGGY.  Amelia  Bedella  and  the  sur¬ 
prise  shower;  pictures  by  Fritz  Siebel.  64p 
$L95  Harper 

66-18665 


“In  this  book,  aided  by  her  scatterbrained 
Cousin  Alcolu.  Amelia  Bedelia  is  presiding 
over  the  arrangements  for  a  garden  party  Mrs. 
Rogers  Is  holding  for  her  sewing  circle.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  “Grade  one.”  (Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  3  ’66 
60w 

“I  don’t  know  who  enjoyed  this  most,  I  or 
the  children.  Amelia  Bedelia,  the  scatter¬ 
brained  maid,  with  her  calamitous  mistakes 
makes  a  delightful,  nonsensical  tonic  for  all 
ages.”  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  ’66  30w 
“Colloquialisms  are  often  taken  literally  by 
puzzled  six-year-olds  who  will  be  happy  to 
discover,  in  this  I  Can  Read  book,  that  Amelia 
Bedelia  also  interprets  phrases  at  face  value: 
‘pruning  the  hedge’  means  sticking  prunes  on 
tOT  of  the  hedge.  The  climax  of  the  ‘surprise 
shower’  occurs  when  Amelia  Bedelia  and  her 
friend  Alcolu.  clad  in  bathing  costumes  of  the 
1920’ s,  hose  down  ladies  assembled  for  a  party. 
IllustraUons  emphasizing  the  comic  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  text.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:706  D  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  H.  H.  McGrady 

Library  J  91:6768  N  15  ’66  60w 


The  PARIS  REVIEW.  Writers  at  work:  the 
Pans  review  interviews;  third  series;  intro¬ 
duced  by  Alfred  Kazin  [prepared  for  bk.  pub- 
,  jjy.  Qeorge  Plimpton].  368p  11  ?7.95 


66-15912 


llcation 
Viking 

808  Authors.  Authorship  _ _ 

."rhis  booik  contains  tape-recorded  interview! 
with  dramatists  and  novelists:  Edward  Albee 
Saul  Bellow,  William  Burroughs,  Louls-Ferdi- 
nand  Celine,  Blaise  Cendrars,  Jean  Cocteau 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Lillian  Heilman,  James  Jones 
Norman  Mailer,  Arthur  MlUer,  Harold  Pinter, 
Evelyn  Waugh,  and  William  Carlos  Williams 
For  the  first  and  second  series  of  Paris  Reviev 
Interviews  see  BRD  1958  and  1963  respectively 


Reviewed  by  Mario  Puzo 

Book  World  pi  O  29  ’67  1460w 
Reviewed  by  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  92:2576  JI  ’67  140w 
_  “iUl  these  Interviews  appeared  first  in  the 
Pans  Review  and  seen  singly  there,  each  one 
was  more  authoritative.  To  read  right  througb 
them  is,  among  other  things,  a 
little  funny.  .  .  .  Distance,  between  Interviews, 
lends  enhancenient.  .  .  .  The  best  use  of  these 
books,  I  have  found,  is  as  reference  works.  II 
you  have  read  something  by  one  of  these  au¬ 
thors  and  are  curious  about  him  personally,  il 
you  just  want  to  loaf  around  a  bit  longer  in  his 
company,  most  of  these  interviews  are  reward¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [Their]  tone  varies  widely,  from  the 
puly  spoken-— the  rhapsodic  ramblings  of  Gins- 
berg  and  Blaise  Cendrars — to  the  measured  and 
obviously  edited..  An  example  of  the  latter  it 
Edward  Albee’s  interview  .  .  .  [it]  has  no  effect 
of  an  encounter,  as  most  of  them  have;  it  is 
rnore  like  a  joint  communique.  One  of  the 
shortest  and  pitnlest  interviews  Is  that  witb 
Harold  Pinter.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  167:24  N  18  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  John  Wain 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  26  ’67  1360w 

and  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  Pans  Review  interviewers  have,  from 
the  begmning,  gone  about  their  task  have  en¬ 
couraged  authors  to  respond  not  only  with  can- 
dor  but  also  with  gratitude  for  a  medium  so 
s^pathetic  and  intelligent.  .  .  .  Two  of  the 
most  Interesting  interviews  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
ceraed  are  those  with  Norman  Mailer  and  Saul 
Bellow.  .  .  .  Almost  all  those  Interviewed  talk 
well  and  characteristically  about  their  work.  .  .  . 


PARISH,  PEGGY.  Let’s  be  early  settlers  with 
Daniel  Boone;  drawings  by  Arnold  Lobel.  96p 
$2.95;  to  libs  &  schools  $2.92  Harper 
745.6  Handicraft — .Tuvenile  literature.  Fron¬ 
tier  and  pioneer  life — Juvenile  literature 

67-14068 


The  author  of  Amelia  Bedelia,  BRD  1963, 
presents  a  book  of  instructions  for  constmctlng 
pioneer  costumes  and  equipment  out  of  paper 
and  cloth.  “There  are  also  simple  directions  for 
building  dioramas  of  log  cabins,  forts,  and  flat- 
boats.  as  well  as  models  of  spinning  wheels, 
trundle  beds,  and  covered  wagons.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  “Grades  three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


,  Following  her  earlier  book  on  how  to  do 
t^hmgs  the  Indians  did,  this  new  book  for  6-10’8 
by  Miss  Parish  is  entertaining  and  useful.  It 
can  be  a  big  help  to  both  children  and  their 
parente  in  making  costumes,  dioramas,  models, 
fl’Ud  9?-.ccr  items  for  school  and  other  children’s 
-A-rnold  Lobel’ s  drawings  are  expliciL 
While  they  leave  finishing  touches  to  the  cos- 
mrnes  and  models  to  one’s  own  imagination,  the 
basic  directions  are  clearly  spelled  ouL  Parents 
who  have  struggled  to  help  their  children  make 
garticularly  pleased  with 
this  delightful  book.”  J.  N.  GoodseU 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  ’67 
130w 


Among  th^e  many  craft  books  available,  none 
pe  comparable  to  this  for  a  pioneer  unit  at  this 
level.  More  explanation  will  ke  needed  to  clear 
up.  a,  few  misconceptions,  e.g.,  the  mock-up 
spinning  wheel  with  no  thread  and  straws  being 
glued  to  cardboard  walls  Instead  of  being  used 
directly  to  construct  the  walls  of  a  log  cabin. 
This  book  will  be  equally  fascinating  and  edu- 
cational  to  both  boys*  and  ^irls/’  Flossie  Perkins 
Library  J  92:38^  O  16  ’67  90w 


PARKER.  DONALD  DEAN, 
tions  of  Philander  Prescott. 


ed.  The  recoUec- 
See  Prescott,  P. 


flower  of  the  realm; 
iJF'  Ei^ar  Parker.  69p  $3;  Mb 
bdg  $2.90  Houghton 

Animals— Stories  66-19299 

P«>ud  of  his  antlers’  .seeks 
me  help  of  the  ^Vagged.,  woebegone  baboon’ 
in  his  courtship  of  the  dainty  doe,  who  is  also 
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being  courted  by  Baron  Roebuck.  CoiOTUca- 
tions  that  ensue  Involve  the  Dowager  DucheM 
of  Scrofa,  .  .  .  Constablft  Jowls,  a^d  many  of 
the  'flower  of  the  realm.’  .  .  .  [The]  ammaJs 
are  portrayed  in  human  attire,  and.  lute  me 
animals  of  fables,  they  have  num^  g^rac- 
teristics.”  (Horn  Bk)  '‘Ages  eigkt  to  twelve. 

(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  _ 

“Some  books  for  children,  7-10,  belong  In 
the  ‘I-can-read-by-myself’  category.  Others  de¬ 
mand  to  be  read  aloud.  .  .  .  [Tills  book]  w 
from  the  second  group.  Satire,  boweyer  genU^ 
will  go  over  children  s  heads  if  left  to  wid 
print.  But  with  an  adult  to  explain  the  fine 
points,  it  can  be  a  huge  success.  I  cpultot 
help  feeling  as  I  read  this  book — |Whi^  is  veo 
funny— what  wonderful  children  s  th^ter  it 
would  make.  .  .  .  Even  undramatized  the  stoiw, 
which  rightly  has  a  happy  ending,  should  be 
enjoyed— not  least  for  Mr.  Parker  s  clever  pic¬ 
tures  of  amazingly  human  animals.  P.  M. 

DaJtry  Science  Monitor  p7  Ja  6  '67 

SOOw 

Horn  Bk  42:564  O  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerlch 

Library  J  91:5236  O  15  66  80w 
“It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  10-year-olds  en¬ 
joying  this  book.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
over  30  may  find  it  delightful.  A  comedy  of 
manners  with  a  large  dose  of  camp.  ...  The 
Flower  of  the  Realm’  is  simply  misplaced.  It  is 
witty  and  weary,  icy  and  urbane;,  its  animal 
characters  are  the  cream  of  a  mythical  aristoc- 
racyf .  .  .  If  all  this  bears  the  fiayor  of  candied 
violets  and  sherry,  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
author’s  intention:  and  wlule  children  wUl  be 
baffled  by  the  dialogue,  the  illustrations.,  such 
as  a  plump  Pekingese  baroness  wearing  a 
bowler  hat  and  pedaling  a  bicycle,  are  quite 
man'elous.”  Barbara  Werst^  im™- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p65  N  20  66  IlOw 

PARKER,  ELINOR,  comp.  Here  and  there;  100 
poems  about  places:  il.  by  Peter  Spier.  170p 
$4.50  Crowell 

821  English  poetry — Collections— Juvenile 
literature.  American  poetry — Collections 
Juvenile  literature  bi-zdoos 

The  first  selections  in  this  “collection  of 
graphical  poems  are  descriptions  of  Americ^ 
sites  by  native  poets,  e.g.  Millay.  LongfeUow, 
Frost,  and  Whitman.  Although  fbe  East  Co.^t  is 
emphasized,  poets  associated  ^he  West, 

such  as  Sandburg.  Lindsay,  and  , 

eluded.  The  second  part,  ‘Aro.und  the  World, 
contains  poems  about  Asia  Minor  dnd  Europe 
Witten  by  such  weU  known  Englishmen  ^ 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  Yeats  (as  w^l  ^.s,,fbe 
lesser  known  Eaward  Thomas 
Noves).  ’Off  the  Map’  concerns  itself  with  such 
mythical  lands  as  Hardy  s  Lyonesse.  [Index  of 
authors.  Index  of  titles.  Index  of  first  names.] 
Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 

“Many  of  the  poems  are  available  in.  other 
anthologies,  but  this  is  a  handy  collection  to 
enrich^social  studies  units  at  the  elementary 
school  level. F.  Seacord^  ^20w 

Reviewed^by  Reed^TOtem^^^^^  N  5  ’67  20w 

PARKER,  RICHARD.  Second-hand  family;  il. 

by  Gareth  Floyd.  114p  $3.50  Bobbs 

66-25287 

An  orphan,  “Giles,  aged  twelve,  is  brought 
for  a  trial  period  to  the  third  family  he  has 
been  with  in  the  year.  He  does  not  feel  hope- 
fuf  aiffi  his  reception  is  not  encouraging.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  appears  to  be  indifferent.  Mr  Maxwell 
is  an  over-worked,  anxious 
Linda!  the  daughter,  is  cold,  and  the  boy  Mar¬ 
tin  Iwho  leads  a  pop  group, ]^,  openly  hostile. 
(TLS)  “Ages  ten  to  twelve.  (America) 


“An  eye-opening  orphaii  story,  wlto  nothing 
mu^y  about  the  relationships.  Absorbing  read- 

’’SSirtgfiil.l’I'S'r.ee  sow 

“A  quick  response  to  the  .reading  of  early 
chapters  in  this  English  ®tory 

will  be  one  of  impatience  with  its  totally  dis 
agreeable  characters.  They  appear  all  the  moie 
regrettable  because  thrust  among  them  is  the 
helpless  twelve-year-old  orphan  Giles,  who  is 
told  plainly  enough  that  his  third  s^  of  toster 
parents  of  the  year  are  toking  him  only  for 
the  money.  Bui  the  author’s  power  in  de¬ 


scribing  the  situation  makes  the  reader  will- 
in  e-iv  stick  with  the  story  and  its  faimiy.  • 
One^ wants  to  accept  [the]  ending  and  believe 

in  it.  43.37  ^  -67  70W 

Reviewed^by  Anne^lzard^^  15  ’67  lOOw 

Review|d^by  Zena^utherland^ 

“The  story  deals  with  a  common  and  Im- 
portoiit  proWem.  ...  It  is  a  situation  full  of 
proSise.  Unfortunately  Mr  Parker,  perhaps 
from  lack  of  space,  has  resolv^  the  difiiculties 
a  little  too  quickly.  Mrs  Maxwell,, 
beginning  promised  to  be  a  more  mteresting^if 
less  attractive  character,  turns  out  to  be  wann- 
hearted  and  feckless,  biinda  proves  friendlj, 
Mr  Maxwell  becomes  positively  attectionate. 

This  book  is  disappointing  only  Jl®^apse  it 
does  not  quite  live  up  to  its  very,  stimulating 
first  chapters,  but  the  conclusion  is  a  possilfie 
one  and  \ill  satisfy  everyone  who  likes  a  hap¬ 
py  ending.^ g  ^  9  *65  26 Ow 

PARKER  SEYMOUR.  Mental  illness  to  the 
urban  Negro  comrnunity  [by]  Sejroour  I^rker 
[and]  Robert  J.  Kleiner.  408p  11  $9.9o  Free 

press  or.cn 

301.47  Negroes.  Mental  illness  65-25459 

“This  volume  compares  .a  sample  Megro^ 
living  in  Philadelphia  with  a  psychiatxicaUy 
ill  Negro  population  living  in  the  same  area  on 
a  series  of  goal- striving  techniques.  .  .  .  'The 

authors’  concept  of  th!? 

nressed  in  a  foimula  which  represents  the  ais- 
?reSy  between  aspiration  and  achievement 
and^  to/  resultant,  weighted  valence  associated 
with  a  given  aspiration  level.  The  rnen 

is  lar^'ely  devoted  to  applying  this  psychological 
concept  and  several  others  .  .  • 
standing  the  complexities  of  mental  illness. 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  I?ibliography.  Index. 

“This  book  is  an  empirical .  and  positivisUc 
nightmare  .  .  .  Two  assumptions  underly  the 
entire  study.  ’Proneness  to  mental  disorder  in- 
creases  directly  (1)  with  anticipation  of,  or  ac- 
tolt  failure  to  reach  desired  goals,  namely 
frukration  i.e.;  and  (2)  with  unrelieved  and 
prolonged  high  levels  of  stress  involved  in 
stSvhig  tor  gbals.’  .  .  .  [But]  .mental  disorder 
covers  a  wide  range  of  organic,  psychic,  and 
emotional  symptoms  and  is  far  too  complex  a 
phenomenon  to  serve  as.  an  adequate  test  of  the 
hypotheses  that  the  investigators  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  .  .  .  [They]  have  gained  nothing  by  atr 
tempting  tests  of  their  lOTOtheses  wth  samples 
composed  exclusively  of  Negroes.  H.  W.  Dun 

Am  J  Soc  72:434  Ja  ’67  950w 
“[This]  volume  is  steeped  in  experimentel 
social-psychological  tenmnolpgy^  a.nd  relies 
upon  a  modification  of  Lewin-Escolona 
of  aspiration’  formulation.  Following  the  best 
review  of  aspiration-theory  re^arch  since  L 
McVicker- Hunt’s  article  in  bis  Personality  and 
the  Behavior  Disorder  [BED  1944.  the  au 
thors]  arrive  at  what  toey  call  a  resultant 
^ghted  valence  theory.  ...  .  Whereas  toe 

student  and  teacher  of  social  psychology  wiO 
find  this  volume  helpful  as  a  model  of  apphed 
social  research,  the  social  engineer  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  .  .  There  are  excellent  chapters 
oS  ‘Migratbrv  Status  and  Mental  Disorder’  and 
‘Social  Mobility  and  Mentol  Disorder:  on^  6 
pages  are  devoted  to  Further  Issims  of  .Con¬ 
sideration.’  Among  these  ’issues,  the  reviewer 
finds  little  to  explain  the  spontaneity,  gaietjq 
courage,  and  indomitable  optimism  of  oppressed 

Negroes.”  H.  338.236  N  ’66  700w 

“An  important  study.  Although  much  of  the 
data  have  been  published  in  .  a  nuniber  of 
articles  scattered  through  a  variety  of  .aoum^s 
the  book  brings  together  all  of  the  major  find¬ 
ings  and  attempts  to  integrate  them  into  a 
meaningful  whole.  .  .  .  Ernpincally.  this  is  a 
strong  study  which  definitely  advance.^  kn^l- 
edge  in  the  etiology  of  mental  illness.  .While 
every  medical  school  and  university  hbrapf 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  work  it  tends  to  be 
a  bit  too  specialized  for  toe  college  library. 
Choice  3:260  My  ’66  200w 

PARKER,  T.  H.  L.,  ed  Enerlish  reformers.  (The 
lib.  of  Christian  classics,  v26)  360p  $6,50 

Westminster  press 

243  Reformation.  Great  Britain--Church 
history.  Sermons  bb-iua5i 

This  book  contains  “nine  works  of  English 
reformers  whose  theses  cover  the  main  themes 
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PARKER,  T.  H.  L. — Oontirmed< 
of  the  English  Reformation  and  whose  exposi¬ 
tions  offer  examples  of  the  main  kinds  of 
writings  in  this  period.  .  .  .  Each  selection  is 
given  Its  own  introduction  in  which  questions 
of  date,  authorship,  and  interpretation  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  the  General  Introduction,  the  edi¬ 
tor  discusses  why  he  has  chosen  the  Reformers 
whose  works  appear  and  also  gives  reasons  why 
some,  who  might  seem  appropriate  to  such  a 
volume,  have  been  omitted.  The  period  covered 
by  this  book  [extends  from  1531  to]  the  mid 
fifteen  sixties.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated 
chapter  bibliographies.  Indexes. 


The  volume  does  succeed  In  conveying  the 
impression  that  theology  was  more  important 
in  the  development  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  historians  have  generally  granted.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  we  have  been  treated  to  ...  an 
abridged  edition  of  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs 
[BRD  19661.  But  this  is  the  first  anthology  of 
source  .  readings  designed  to  make  clear  the 
theological  significance  of  the  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  England.  As  such,  it  should  prove 
valuable  to  both  teachers  and  students.” 

Choice  3:794  N  ’66  IlOw 
“The  need  for  the  treatment  of  English  re¬ 
formers  IS  seen  to  stem  from  the  lack  of  a 
proper  treatment  of  reformers  in  historical 
works  which  generally  describe  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  structure  and  worship  but 
say  very  little  about  the  actual  reformers  or 
men-  ideas  which  contributed  to  the  changes. 
Recommended  for  better  religious  collections.” 
J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  91:2849  Je  1  '66  140w 


WATSON.  Gold  in  the  Black  Hills. 
i59p  il  $0.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

978.3  Black  Hills.  Gold  mines  and  mining 

66-22716 

history  of  the  gold  rush  which  begins 
^  geography  of  the 

author  narrates  ‘‘the  story  from 
exploraGon  to  full-scale  hard-rock 
operations  [and  describes  the]  prospectors, 
placer  and  hard-rock  miners,  and  the  other 
inhabitants.  .  .  .  [He  analyzes]  the  cohesive 
lOrces  that  Imparted  community  spirit  in  the 
mines.  (Choice)  Glossary  of  mining  terms! 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Greever 

Am  Hist  R  72:1504  J1  '67  340w 
‘‘Parker’s  book  fills  the  need  for  a  detailed 
account,  and  he  writes  with  charm  about  the 
Hills.  .  .  .  [He]  presents  fresh  insight  into  a 
niming  rush,  primarily  by  not  emphasizing  the 
lurid  and  the  sensational  at  the  expense  of  the 
progressive  features  of  a  developing  frontier 
area.  Excellent  bibliography.  .  .  ,  feco^mmended 
for  purchase  by  all  libraries.”  nunenuea 

Choice  4:748  S  ’67  170w 

told  in  English  that  is  straight¬ 
forward  and  clear,  though  not  much  given  to 

rel“s  almost  em 
.upon  simple  narrative  and  description* 
A  t  ot  reflection  or  interpreta- 

Af  a  in  local  histoiw,  the  book  s^tands 

well.  .  .  ,  As  a  study  in  the  historv  of  thp 
mining  West,  It  is  less  satisfactory.  ’Tlie  author 
has  chosen  to  write  as  if  the  Black  Hills  nish 
were  an_  Isolated  affair  instead  of  being  one  in  a 
wup  western  mining  booms  that  started 

S:*^SuttMrs^Tvnn  discovery 

at  oiitter  s  Mill  in  1848.  ...  A  similar 

applies  to  the  exceedinerly  brief  synthesis  that 
barker’s  final  chapter  with  the 
broadly  interpretive  essay  with  which  W  Tur- 
r®n.Vne  Jackson  finished  his  Treasure  HilT  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Silver  (Jamp  IBRD  19641.”  R  W  Paul 
J  Am  Hist  54:422  S  ’67  450w 
■Ric,£.5®xPn^^T]  we  have  had  two  books  on  the 
Gotd^  .Tacksnn’s  Custer’s 

•  4.1-  A.  19661  and  now  W^atson  Parlcer'd 

investigation.  .  .  .  One  intriguing  conclusion  of 
®  work  is  his  Turnerian  description 
advance  of  civilization:  first,  prospector 
n.xt’  merchant,  an^then.  investor.  One  wonders 
if  it  was  always  this  tidy?  Perhaps  one  Tn,* 
nerian  advance^  overlaid  others  to  crlate  a" 
iteonomic  scramble  The  re- 

toTd!?’Vlf.  the  sto^r^'w^lll 

Library  J  92:576  F  1  ’67  ISOw 


PARKINSON,  ,C.  NORTHCOTE.  Left  luggage- 
of  British  .socialism  from 
Marx  to  Wilson.  236p  $4.95  tloug'hton 

320.5  Socialism — Great  Britain  67-23470 

grmn!,  analyzes  the  philosophy  and  pro¬ 

grams  of  the  socialism  practiced  by  the  Labor 


Party  in  Britain.  ‘‘He  outlines  the  mental 
processes  of  the  people  who  brought  that  party 
into  power  and  prominence.  Essentially,  he 
^ys.  It  was  the  creation  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  [Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb].  .  .  .  He 
foresees  a  steady  drift  toward  Communism  .  .  . 
[and  asserts  that  the  Labourites  blunder]  when 
they  reduce  all  problems  affecting  the  world  to 
economics.”  (Best  Sell) 


“For  the  many  Americans  v/ho  consider  the 
good  Cecil  Parkinson  merely  as  a  genial  and 
witty  writer  on  the  laws  of  frustration  [Parkin¬ 
son  s  Law,  BRD  1957,  and  The  Law  and  the 
Profits.  BRD  1960]  .  .  .  this  book  may  come  as 
a  mild  surprise.  ...  It  is  a  learned  little  book 
with  crisp  aphorisms  and  epigrams,  but  it  is 
deadly  serious,  too,  without  being  .iust  a  scold¬ 
ing  essay.  Here  is  a  man  w'ho  intensely  dislikes 
socialism  in  any  form,  especially  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  Labour ’Party  in  Britain  today. 
He  probes  searchingly  into  its  basic  shallowness 
of  thought  .  .  .  and  he  ridicules  the  ‘pie  in  the 
sky’  that  the  Labourites  promise  all  English¬ 
men.  There  are  harsh  words  for  the  Trade 
Unions.  ...  If  cautious  criticism  may  be 
levelled  at  this  book,  perhaps  the  proper  point 
of  attack  would  be  on  the  severity  with  which 
the  writer  pulverizes  the  value  of  unions.  But 
then,  it  must  be  confessed,  [he]  makes  out  a 
compelling  case.  .  .  .  Parkinson  has  written  a 
fine  book  and  someone  in  England  should  rea 
It  and  read  it  well.”  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  27:293  N  1  ’67  Tl50w 
‘‘This  is  a  .disappointing  book.  Caustic  it  is, 
and  as  a  critic  Parkinson  can  be  acidulou^lv 
penetrating.  History  the  book  is  not.  In  h-'s 
discussion,  Mr.  Parkinson  wanders  from  trade 
unions,  cooperatives  and  Methodism  to  the  cur- 
^nt.  Labour  government,  .  .  .  His  point  that 
British  Socialism  today  is  operating  on  a  late 
19th  Centui-y,  ideology  is  hardly  original.  The 
suggestions  that  John  F.  Kennedy  would  have 
made  a  good  king  and  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
a  bumbling  dictator  are  typical  of  Parkinson’s 
thought.  He  seems  to  hold  poverty  to  he  a 
positive  good  and  yearns  for  ‘an  over-riding 
national  purpose;  one  for  which  people  might  he 
willing  to  give  their  lives.’  For  right-wing 
patrons  only.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:3048  S  15  ’67  130w 


represents  a]  tangle  of  opinion- 
ated  tv^ddle  which  [was]  already  putrescent 
when  Hitler  y/as  young  and  browsing  upon 
this  sort  of  fodder.  .  .  .  [Parkinson’s]  summary 
of  Marxist  doctrine  is  useful  as  capsulating 
almost  everything  that  has  been  said  by  everv 
Ignoramus  -who  has  chosen  to  write  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  last  50  years.  .  .  .  Predictable  vil¬ 
lains  are  paraded  across  the  stage,  chief  among 
them  of  course,  of  course,  the  Trade  Unions. 

.  .  .  [The  author]  naturally  has  a  high  old  time 
for  himself  pointing  out  the  contradictions  and 
failures  of  the  present  Labour  Government.  And 
here  I  personally  feel  that  whatever  wickedness- 
that  Government  may  be  ac- 
of.  not  the  least  by  any  means  is  that 
it.  has  laid  itself,  and  the  Labour  Movement 
squalid  jibes  of  such  as  Par¬ 
kinson.”  Claud  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  74:728  N  24  ’67  lOOOw 


"'^hey  beheld  His  glory; 
Je°sul.%7fp  $05  Harpef*^ 

225.92  Bible.  N,T,  Gospels — Biograpliy 
A  .  .  ,  67-11504 

Te'tus^^mbbctrif ^?r.the  seven  stages  of 
book  IS  an  attempt  to  see 
through  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women 
who  kn^  him  face  to  face,'  the  people!  who 
became  his  friends.  The  Gospel  stories  of  their 
encounters  with,  the  man  of  Nazai-eth  help  us 
to  understand  him  and  to  find  answers  to  our 
questions:  Who  was. Jesus?  What  warhis  mes- 
sag’e.^  .  In  trying  to  present  the  neonle 

around  Jesus  so  that  tliey  will  live  for  us  today 
hackgjound  material  and  permR 
Uiem  to  speak  a  few  words  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  IWth  Jesus  himself  no  such  liberties 
are  taken.”  (Foreword)  Index.  imerties 


involving  names — the  several 
apparently  contradictory  lists  of 
dealt  with. 

O'd  Testament  passages  help  to 
the  events  of  Jesus’  ministry  as  ful- 
The  narrative  is  both  ample 
Sections  dealing  with  difficult  the- 
f  ®'’’®  worded,  yet  tol- 

the  familv°rp??H^^'^  1®-  conclusion  concerning 
HU  brptm.rf'  of  Jesus  to  those  called 

riis  Drothers.  Wherever  the  truth  lies  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  humanly  James,  Joses!  Jud^, 
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and  Simon  were  very  close  to  Jesus.’  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  sufficiently  lucid  for  anyone  to  follow, 
and  it  is  a  helpful  book  for  even  the  serious 
student  of  the  Bible.”  R.  C.  Turner 
Library  J  92:585  F  1  ’67  260w 
‘‘[Miss  Parmelee]  makes  use  of  every  bit  of 
documentary  evidence  and  her  own  knowledge 
of  the  time  and  place  to  give  a' plausible  and 
informative  portrayal  of  47  New  Testament  in¬ 
dividuals  Though  these  47  are  each  shown  with 
a  distinct  and  convincing  personality— in  the 
projection  of  which  not  only  the  recorded  facts 
but  imaginative  description  and  dialogue  play 
a  part — her  aim  throughout  is  to  shed  light  on 
the  nature  and  message  of  Jesus.”  N.  K.  Burger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  19  '67  ISOw 


PARRY,  ALBERT.  The  new  class  divided;  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  versus  communism. 
364p  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

947  Russia— Intellectual  life.  Intellectuals. 
Russia — Social  conditions — 1945-  .  Science 

and  state  66-15029 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Gilison 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:537  Je  ’67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Conway  Zirkle 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:195  Ja  67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Alec  Nove 

New  Statesman  74:509  O  20  67  240w 


PARMET,  HERBERT  S.  Aaron  Burr :  portrait 
of  an  ambitious  man,  by  Herbert  S.  Parmet  & 
Marie  B.  Hecht.  399p  pi  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


B  or  92  Burr,  Aaron  67-21421 

In  this  volume,  the  authors  draw  upon  Burr’s 
cwn  journals  and  letters  to  describe  Burr  s  role 
in  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  success  as  a  pol¬ 
itician;  his  term  as  Vice-President  under  Jeffer¬ 
son;  his  feud  and  duel  with  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton;  his  effort  to  start  a  secession  movernent; 
his  trial  for  treason,  escape  to  Kurope,  and  re - 
iurn  to  America;  and  his  second  marriage.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


"The  redeeming  complexity  of  Burr  [is]  care¬ 
fully  documented  ...  in  [this]  generally  favor¬ 
ing  biography  [which]  .  .  .  — fascinating  as  all 
revisions  of  myths  must  be — makes  no  attempt 
to  whitewash  Burr.  ...  Was  Burr  a  child  of  the 
Puritan  tradition — a  grandson  of  Jonathan 
Edwards — who  mischievously  rebounded  on  his 
sources?  Was  he  the  spirit  of  the  frontier  turned 
a  little  too  recklessly  adventurous?  Whatever 
flawed  variation  he  represented,  he  was,  Parmet 
and  Hecht  persuasively  suggest,  less  a  villain 
than  a  near-miss  hero.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  67 
SOUw 

‘‘The  facts  in  this  book,  based  on  a  great  deal 
of  up-to-date  research,  are  sound,  but  the  book 
would  have  benefited  from  more  evaluation  and 
interpretation.  For  libraries  generally.”  Jerome 
Nadelhaft 

Library  J  92:2750  Ag  ’67  170w 
“IThe  authors]  have  not  made  their  task  any 
easier  by  writing  what  amounts  to  a  political 
biography:  as  a  political  figure  Burr  is  alniost 
horribly  futile.  .  .  .  And  when  they  call  their 
biography  ‘the  portrait  of  an  ambitious  man’ 
have  we  not  cause  to  hope  that  they  have  dis¬ 
covered.  at  long  last,  the  real  objects  of  Burr  s 
ambition?  As  we  read  on,  however,  we  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  features  m  the 
portrait  are  not  clear:  about  them  there  seems 
to  hang  a  faint,  blurring  mist:  the  same  fearful 
aimlessness  once  again  asserts  itself;  and  the 
portrait  finally  becomes  that  of  a  man  who  was, 
if  anything,  counterambitious,  a  most  peculiar 
person8.ge  who  seemed  determined  to  prove 
that  everything  succeeds  except  success. 
George  Dangerfield  „  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  Bk  R  p54  O  8  ’67  950w 


PARRINDER,  E,  G.  A  book  of  world  religions. 
176p  il  maps  $4.95  Dufour 
291  Religions  67-15196 

This  book  introduces  the  religions  of  the 
world  in  four  parts:  Men  at  prayer:  The 
founders;  Holv  books  and  their  teaching:  and 
Growth  and  present  state  of  religions.  Excerpts 
from  the  scriptures  are  included.  Index. 


“Many  maps  and  charts,  an  outline  of  religious 
teachers  and  their  writings,  dates  and  statistics 
of  the  world’s  religions,  symbols  for  each  sect, 
and  numerous  photographs  add  to  [the  book  s] 
value  and  interest.  .  .  .  .  The  verj--  brief  and 
graphic  presentation  of  this  information  should 
insure  enthusiastic  use  of  the  book  in  church 
school  libraries.  Recommended  as  an  excellent 
reference^tooL”^R.P.  Tubby 

“[Thisl  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  sub- 
iect  which  divinity  teachers  will  know  to  be  of 
lntere.st  to  many  students  It  does  not  attempt 
to  compare  religions,  and  this  is  all  to  uie  g’ood. 
What  it  does  do  is  to  describe  objectively  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  dealing  with  all  the  great  religions  and 
some  lesser  known  ones.  This  scholarly 
excellently  arranged  and  fully  illustrated  with 
niaps,  diagrams  and  photog'raphs  of  ^reat  quaJ- 

TLS  pll65  D  6  ’65  80w 


PARSONS,  TALCOTT.  Societies evolutionary 
and  comparative  perspectives.  120p  $3.95;  pa 
$1.50  Prentice-Hall 

301.2  Social  change.  Ethnology  65-12343 
“This  book  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
whole  societies  as  social  systems.  It  outlines  an 
analytical  scheme  delineating'  the  pi-incipal 
structures  and  processes  of  societies,  and  pi'es- 
ents  an  evolutionary  scheme  of  the  stages  m 
societal  development.  Emphasizing  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  dimension  in  differences  among  socieGes 
but  also  attending  to  variations  found  within 
each  stage  of  development,  it  compares  socie¬ 
ties  ranging  from  the  most  primitive  tribes  to 
the  great  empires  and  civilizations  of  history. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“In  this  book  .  .  .  Parsons  gives  more  con¬ 
crete  shape  to  the  theories  of  somal  evoluGon 
he  has  recently  elaborated  abstractly.  .  .  .  Ihe 
main  advance  he  claims  is  in .  the  consistent 
application  of  the  ‘pattern-variables  scheme. 
This  represents  an  advance  not  only  over  the 
older  evolutionary  doctrines  but  also  over 
Weber’s  ‘atomistic’  application  of  ideal-t^e 
analysis.  Parsons  is  the .  great  scholastic  of  the 
modern  sociological  tradition.  The  present^  brief 
compendium  of  functionalist  historical  spciology 
is  another  convincing  demonstration  of  his  scope 
and  skill.  He  is,  moreover,  fully  ,  aware  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  the  method  is  exposed,  in 
his  brief  ‘Conclusion,’  Parsons  squarely  f^es 
and  abstractly  answers  many  such  issues.  But 
the  real  usefulness  of  the  approach  must  be  test¬ 
ed  in  its  concrete  application.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  its  capacity  to  provide  hypotheses  adequately 
explaining  historic  changes  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.  The  present  volume,  much  of.  which 
concerns  societies  where  documentation  is  often 
so  fragmentary  that  no  more  than  plausible  re¬ 
construction  is  possible,  cannot  settle  the  Issue. 
Ben  Halpmm  ^ 

“Contemporary  societies  are  not  treated;  they 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  a  forthcoming  volume. 

.  .  .  The  book  has  three  related  shortcomings. 
Firstly,  it  is  so  short  that  neither  the.  rnajor 
concepts  nor  their  application  to  empirical  so¬ 
cieties  is  clearly  and  unambiguously  presented. 
Secondly,  the  theory  is  completely  untested, 
data  are  used  only  to  illustrate  it.  Te.sts  would 
reauire  an  enormous  task  of  documenting  spe¬ 
cific  changes  through  time  in  each  of  a  broad 
and  systematically  selected  sample  of  societies. 
Thirdly,  historical  societies  are  generally 
viewed  as  static  entities.  To  what  extent  did 
Egypt,  for  example,  have  the  same  structure 
during  the  twenty-odd  centuries  it  was  unique 
and  powerful?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  important 
to  determine  the  internal  changes  in  a  society 
.as  it  is  to  locate  it  in  the  evolutionary  stream 
’This  is  a  provocative  book.  It  will  have  served 
a  useful  purpose  if  it  stimulates  and  provides  a 
basis  for  the  careful  research  -which  will  be 
necessary  before  a  theory  of  societal,  evolution 
comparable  to  that  of  classical  biological  evolu¬ 
tion  emerges.”  A.  O.  Haller 

Amu  Am  Ar.ad  971  :245  Mv  67  500w 


PARSONS,  THORNTON  H.,  jt.  ed.  Transcen¬ 
dentalism  and  its  legacy.  See  Simon,  M. 


PASSIN,  HERBERT.  S'ocietv  and  education  in 
Japan.  347p  $5.95:  pa  $2.95  Teachers  college 
370.952  Education — Japan  65-19168 


The  author  “has  written  two  essays,  the  first 
a  portrait  of  the  educational  system  in  Pje- 
industrial  .Japan  (the  latter  ^  part  of  the 
Tokugawa  Period,  1603-1867).  and  the  second  of 
modem  Japan  as  an  advanced  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  .  .  [At]  the  beginning  of  the  Mem 

Period  .  .  .  17.000  schools  of  all  kinds  were 
already  flourishing.  The  history  of  their  de- 
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PASSIN,  HERBERT— CoitttwMeci 
velopment,  intents,  teacher  recruitment,  cur¬ 
ricula,  differential  catering  to  all  strata  of 
Japanese  society,  role  in  the  communication 
of  innovations,  and  continuity  through  the 
growth  of  the  modern  educational  system  Lis 
described],  .  .  .  The  second  essay  is  devoted 
primarily  to  an  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
changing  educational  modes  and  opportunities 
for  social  mobility.  .  .  .  Kearly  half  of  this 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  number  of  .  .  .  primary 
documents  on  Japanese  education  from  the 
Tokugawa  to  the  postwar  period.  Some  of 
these  are  original  translations  by  the  author, 
others  revisions  from  existing  translations.” 
(Am  Anthropol)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Perhaps  no  Western  student  of  the  Japanese 
scene  is  as  able  as  the  author  of  the  volume 
under  review  to  pull  together  and  evaluate  the 
considerable  source  material  on  the  subject  [of 
Japanese  society].  ...  In  a  hundred  pages 
Passin  has  done  a  masterful  job  of  weaving 
the  diverse  threads  .  .  .  into  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  pattern.  .  .  .  [The  second  essay] 
provides  important  insights  into  the  conflicts 
between  the  hierarchical  principles  of  Japa¬ 
nese  society  and  universal  education  and  con¬ 
siders  the  social  structm-e  of  schools  (through 
the  university  level)  as  they  affect  personal 
loyalties  throughout  one’s  occupational  life¬ 
time.  Both  essays  contain  extensive  mmierical 
documentation  of  the  utilization,  by  social 
background,  of  different  types  of  schools;  re¬ 
lations  between  schooling  and  types  of  em- 
ployrnent;  and  the  relation  between  coeduca¬ 
tional  innovations  and  attitudes  toward  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  family.”  B.  J.  Siegel 

Am  Anthropol  68:1282  O  ’66  550w 
‘‘It  Is  somewhat  disappointing  that  the  au¬ 
thor  does  n9t  adequately  deal  with  the  key 
questions  raised  for  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tion:  ‘What  effects  will  education  have  on  our 
economy,  society  and  polity?’  ‘Does  Japan’s 
experience  have  any  answers  to  give?’  . 
These  problems  could  be  probed  more  in  depth, 
but  as  an  opening  wedge  into  the  historical 
and  contemporary  educational  problems  of 
Japan  this  work  is  highly  useful.  The  forty- 
three  documents  provide  valuable  underpin¬ 
nings  to  the  two  essays  and  enable  us  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
nwlders  of  traditional  and  modem  Japanese 
educi^ion.  Passin  has  utilized  both  Japanese 
and  English  sources  and  has  synthesized  the 
material  in  a  clear,  accurate,  and  systematic 
fashion.”  Mikiso  Hane 

Am  Hist  R  71:278  O  ’65  550w 
Japan,  as  Passin  points  out,  made  more  sys- 
tematic  use  of  the  educational  system  for  po- 
htical  indoctrination  than  any  but  the  modern 
tote/litarian  nations.  .  .  .  His  introduction  con¬ 
tains  some  wise  words  of  warning  against  any 
ergo  propter  hoc  explanation 
of  the  relation  between  Japanese  education  and 
her  economic  development.  .  .  .  But  he  does 
examine  other  arguments  which  might  be 
adduced  for  the  propter  hoc  thesis — that,  for 
mstance,  political  indoctrination  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  the  authority  of  the  state.”  R.  P.  Dore 
Affairs  38:345  fall-winter  ’65- 

66  1650w 


flees  too  much  space  on  relatively  unknown 
philosophers  in  Italy  and  France.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  4:300  My  ’67  170w 
“The  new  version  maintains  a  broader  con¬ 
cern  than  the  earlier  edition,  which  focused 
on  epistemology,  logic,  and  metaphysics.  .  .  . 
This  expanded  version,  with  its  excellent  foot¬ 
notes  and  index  is  surely  the  finest  historical 
account  of  recent  philosophy  available.  It  is 
highly  recommended  for  all  libraries.”  W.  S. 
Debenham 

Library  J  92:1015  Mr  1  ’67  120w 


PASTERNAK,  BORiS.  Sister  my  life;  summer, 
1917;  tr.  by  Phillip  G.  Flayderman.  (Washing¬ 
ton  sq.  press  bk)  170p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
891  .  *  67-17361 

This  bilingual  collection  of  poems  written  in 
1917,  which  first  appeared  in  print  in  1922,  is 
“concerned  with  a  love  affair,  a  brief  journey 
to  the  Urals,  the  exploration  of  private  sensa¬ 
tions.  [The  author]  finds  his  images  in  gardens, 
in  mirrors,  in  colors.”  (Introd)  Index  to  first 
lines. 


“A  fresh  version  of  an  important  early  col¬ 
lection  of  Pasternak’s  poems,  usually  known 
in  English  as  'My  Sister  Life.’  An  admirable  in¬ 
troduction  points  out  Pasternak’s  humanism 
as  basic  to  his  aesthetic.  .  .  .  Phillip  C.  Flay¬ 
derman,  the  able  translator,  has  wisely  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  reproduce  the  rich  rhyming  of  the 
original  but  has  concentrated  on  the  powerful 
and  directly  cormnunicative  imagery.”  Mother 
Mary  Anthony 

Best  Sell  27:268  O  15  ’67  370w 


Tnis  collection  of  Pasternak’s  poems  con- 
stitutes  a  true  lyric  cycle  with  a  mood  and  unity 
of  Its  own.  Mr.  Flayderman  had  a  particularly 
aifficult  task  in  deciding  between  the  original 
1922  edition  and  a  number  of  emendations  and 
mterpolations  of  the  subsequent  editions.  His 
defense  of  the  choice  he  made,  that  is,  to  use 
the  original  text,  is  quite  convincing.  .  .  .  This 
bilingual  edition  will  be  particularly  useful  to 
the  numerous  students  of  Russian  language  and 
literature.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:3045  S  15  ’67  150w 


in  this  concentrated  celebration  of  the 
senses,  Pasternak  discovered,  as  he  later  ex- 
pressed  it  in  ‘Doctor  Zhivago’  IBRD  1958], 
that  language,  the  home  and  container  of 
beauty  and  meaning,  itself  begins  to  think  and 
speak  for  man  and  turns  wholly  into  music, 
not  in  tile  sense  of  outward  and  audible  sound, 
but  in  tJie  sense  of  the  Impetuosity  and  momen- 
tum  o^f  Its  inward  flow.’  Something  of  the 
metaphorical  freshness  of  these  poems  comes 
EhSlish  translation,  but  little  of 
me  force  of  this  inner  music  remains.  Phillip 
Flayderman  makes  no  attempt  to  foUow  the 
Russian  meter,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  any  discernible  English  meter.  He  sac- 
rifices  everything,  he^says,  for  meaning.  But 
case  of  Pasternak,  the  meaning  is 
m©  metaphor,  and  if  the  metaphor,  despite 
vocabulai*y  and  disloca- 
spitax,  becomes  hopelessly  muddied  in 
manslation,  then  everything  is  lost  ”  W  J. 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p52  N  12  ’67  550w 


PASSMORE,  JOHN.  A  hundred  years  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  2d  ed  574p  $10  Basic  bks. 

109  Philosophy,  English.  Philosophy— His¬ 
tory  66-23381 

edition  of  a  book  first  published  in 
1957,  by  .a  professor  ‘‘of  the  Australian  Na- 
tional  University.  Canberra.  .  .  .  Starting  with 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  System  of  Logic  (1843)  he 
carries  his  survey  down  to  embrace  logical  posi¬ 
tivism,  sernantics  [and]  existentialism.  .  .  He 
restricts  ‘philosophy’  to  epistemology,  logic  and 
metaphysics  [and  writes]  mainly  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  .point  of  .view,  [covering]  American  and 
Continental  philosophers.  .  .  .  [Major  changes] 
mclude  expanded  discussions  of  Ayer,  Popper 
lYittgenstein  and  Sartre:  rewritten  and  enlarged 
sections  on  Austin,  Jaspers  and  Heidegger-  a 
new  secffion  on  Merleau-Ponty  and  £m  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  on  recent  developments.”  (Pub- 

“When  this  book  was  first  published  . 

R  was  the  best  and  most  complete  one-volume 
discussion  of  contemporary  philosophy.  . 

1  Gilson’s  Recent  ftiilosophy  [BRD 
a  number  of  thinkers  with 
more  clarity  than  Passmore,  but  Gilson  s^ri- 


RAPHAEL.  Myth  and  legend  of  an¬ 
cient  Israel,  3v.  See  Rappoport,  A.  S. 


,  66-27612 

©ol'option  of  pictures  and  poetry  was 
formerly  available  on  separate  cards. 


^atchim  calls  these  ‘picture  poems,’  and 
claims  descent  for  them  from  the  ‘illuminated 
printing’  of  William  Blake.  The  illustraUve 
grotesqu.eries  are.  startling  in  their  ^oebe- 
Th?  .^99?©  cases  exciting.  .  .  . 

and  this  collection  .  .  .  will  please 
•  For.  poetry  collections,  publfc! 
college,  and  university.”  Jerome  Cushman 
Library  J  92:781  F  15  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Roseliep 
Poetry  111:193  D  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:40  F  11  ’67  20w 

ffbuble  [with  this  book]  is  not  so  much 
In  poerns.  some  of  which  are  very  clever  or 

teresting  amateurish  but ’in¬ 

teresting,  as  in  tlie  reproductions.  They  are 
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wholly  in  black,  sray.  and  ocher  on  ocher.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  scrutinized  in  direct  sunlight,  they 
can  hardly  be  made  out.  The  charming  line 
drawing  in  the  title  page  and  the  five-color  re¬ 
production  of  one  of  the  picture-poems  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  indict  the  real  culprits  of 
this  venture,  those  who  executed  and  approved 
the  reproductions.”  . 

Va  Q  R  43; CXI  summer  ■67  170w 


PATHAK,  VISHWAMBHAR  SH ARAN.  Ancient 
historians  of  India;  a  study  in  historical 
biographies.  184p  $4  Asia  pub. 

934  India — ^Historj' — Sources  SA66-6633 

“Through  a  study  of  five  historical  narra¬ 
tives,  Pathak  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  ■way 
classical  and  medieval  Hindu  writers  regarded 
the  past.  He  deliberately  avoids  the  application 
of  Western  historiographical  concepts  to  his 
material  and  tries  to  understand  the  intention 
of  the  writers  in  terms  of  the  Indian  tradition 
Itself.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  is  an  element  of  brilliance  in  the 
analysis  with  which  Pathak  examines  the  Har- 
shacharita,  the  Vlkramankadevacharita,_  the 
Vikramafikabhyudaya,  and  the  Prthviraja- 
Vijaj^a.  These  texts  are  used  as  ^case  studies 
to  illustrate  the  formula  that  Pathak  believes 
was  involved  in  constructing  historical  narra¬ 
tives,  especially  those  involving  kings.  .  .  . 
The  tendency  of  new  aristocracies  •  •  •  to 
depict  the  king  as  a  probable  or  real  incarna¬ 
tion  of  heroic  figures— gods  or  men— is  also 
well  documented.  With  this  perspective,  -we 
may  more  easily  understand  why  there  is 
often  a  historical  thrust  of  divine  victory  over 
demonic  forces.  The  book  contaii^  remarkably 
few  factual  errors.  It  is  one  of  the  rnost  orig¬ 
inal  provocative,  and  welcome  contributions 
to  the  study  of  Indian  history  to  appear  in 
T'POPTil’  v©9,rs.**  J.  Sp6llm3.li 

recent  yea^.  ^  72:1461  J1  ’67  440w 

“One  of  the  very  few  scholarly  studies  of 
Indian  historiography.  .  .  .  [This  is] 
portant  study,  but  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
I^ndian  history  and  literature  is  needed  in  order 
to  follow  the  argument.” 

Choice  4:208  Ap  67  90w 


PATRICK,  REM  BERT  W.  The  reconstracUon 
of  the  nation.  324p  maps  $7.60;  pa  $4.50  Ox- 

ford  idoi 

973.8  Reconstruction  b7-it>idi 

A  study  of  Reconstruction  in  the  United  States 
from  1865  to  1877,  'written  by  a  graduate  re¬ 
search  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  The  concluding  chapter  extends  the 
racM  phase  of  the^Reconstruction  era  to  1900. 
Annotated  chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“[Patrick’s]  judgments  are  usually  sound  and 
well  balanced,  as  in  his^  excellent  discussion  of 
the  Compromise  of  1877.  He  understands  and 
sympathizes  with  postwar  Southern  whites, 
but  recognizes  that  the  really  tragic  figure  of 
Reconstruction  was  the  Negro,  'whose  system^- 
ic  oppres.sion  far  transcended  any  suffering  by 
the  white  community.  Only  occasionally  are 
there  significant  lapses  in  this  aURude,  as  in 
his  stated  inability  to  understand  the  depth  of 
Northern  anger  at  the  Memphis  and  New  Or- 
ipnn^  r3C6  riots  of  1866.  Th6  book  is  oris^i" 
nal  ini  feS  readable  than  EK.  M.j  Stampp's 
Era  of  Reconstruction  [BRD  1965].  but  supple¬ 
ments  it  at  many  points.  Every  library  should 

own  both^^^.^^  4:1026  N  ’67  190w 

“[This  book]  appears  as  a  kind  of  „ Peace 
treaty  to  end  the  war  among  historians.  De¬ 
tailed  and  comprehensive,  [it]  is  a  careful 
synthesis  of  older  scholarship  and  recent  re¬ 
visionist  research.  ...  It  does  not  profess  to 
make  major  new  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
Sf  the  era,  and  ...  it  does  not  put  forward  a 
strikingly  original  interpretation  of  the  penod. 

.  Promssor  Patrick’s  book  is  virtually  c^rt^n 
of  acc6ptanc6  as  th6  standard,  account  ot  tnG 
iceconstruction  era  for  this  generation.  David 

Donald  44:94  S  ’67  HSO'W 

“The  emphasis  here  is  clearly  on  politic^  re¬ 
construction,  even  though  th^re  is  one  chapter 
on  foreign  affairs.and  one,  The  People,  on  so- 

ci.al  and  economic  changes.  Nearly  half  the 
book  deals  with  the  first  three  'post'war  year.s. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  chapter  on 
‘The  People’  might  more  profitably  have  been 
integrated  into  the  story  of  political 
struction,  to  which  it  is  relevant.  .  .  .  [More 


over]  the  treatment  of  the  role  of  the  Negro 
in  the  process  of  Reconstruction  is  disappoint- 
ing.  .  .  .  Patrick  admits  that  his  organization 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  unity  of  the  theme. 
Even  so,  the  book  is  lucidly,  sometimes  grace¬ 
fully.  written.”  P.  W.  Riddleberger 

“Not  only  does  Mr.  Patrick  treat  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  South  objectively  and  fairly,  he  also 
analyzes  international  issues,  somM  attitudes 
and  political  questions  in  the  North.  Although 
he  writes  clearly,  and  to  the  point,  he  manages 
fc  include  a  wealth  of  detail  without  burdenmg 
the  reader.  The  growing  body_  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  literature  is  enriched  by  this  volume  which 
contains  excellent  bibliographies  and  a  general 
historiograpiiy.  For  college  and  public  library 
history  collections.”  Rice  Estes 

Library  j  92:2156  Je  1  67  130w 

PATTERSON,  EDMUND  DEWITT.  Tar^ee 
rebel;  the  Civil  War  journal  of  Edmund  De- 
Witt  Patterson;  ed.  with  an  intro^d.  ^  John 
G.  Barrett;  biographical  essay  by  Edrnund 
Brooks  Patterson.  207o  $6  Univ.  of  N.C. 

press 

973.78  U.S.— History— CivU  War— Personal 

narratives.  U.S. — History — Civil  War— Pris¬ 
oners  and  prisons  bb-zodt)4 

The  author  of  this  diary  “was  a  TO^ng  Nor¬ 
therner  who  moved  bouth  in  the 
joined  the  Confederate  army  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  His  journal  covep 
campaigns  in  'Virginia  through  rnid-lS63  aM, 
after  that,  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner  m  the 
North.”  (Choice) 

“More  than  in  any  Civil  War  diaij  I  have 
seen  [young  Patterson]  has  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  into  words  the_  feeling,  the  emotmnal  re¬ 
actions  of  the  soldier  to  the  hours  before  a 
battle,  during  the  battle,  and  as  a  dan^rously 
wounded  and  half-frozen  man  lying  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  wondering  if  help  would  come,  this 
ability  to  convey  feeling  in  words  marks  [himj 
as  a  literate  ana  articulate  perso^  5^pd  it  makes 
the  diary  a  substantial  contrtbuUon  to  Uie 
literature  of  the  CivU  War.’’  J.  P.  Dyer 

Am  Hist  R  72:1103  Ap  67  320w 
“Good  enough  to  create  a  revi-val  of  interest 
in  Civil  War  books  .  .  .  [this]  is  a  straight¬ 
forward,  realistic  account  of  camp,  field,  and 
prison  life— touched  in  a  surprising  degree  by 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  Its  editing  and 
introduction  by  Barrett  are  admirable  but  it 
lacks  an  index.  ...  It  should  appeal  to  teen 
agers  as  well  as  to  scholars,  to  general  readers 
as  well  as  to  Civil  'War  enthusiasts. 

Choice  4:343  My  ’67  140w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  9i:5610  N  15  66  lOOw 

PATTERSON,  FRANKLIN.  The  making  of  a 
college:  plans  for  a  ne-w  departure  in  Mgher 
education,  by  Franklin  Patterson  and  Chartes 
R.  Longsworth.  364p  il  maps  $4.95  Mass.  inst. 
of  technology 

378.1  Hampshire  College,  Amherst,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  67-17785 

This  book  contains  plans  “for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  private,  liberal-arts  institution 
— Hampshire  College.  .  .  .  Mr.  Patterson  and 
Mr  Longsworth,  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  college,  respectively,  examine  and  dis¬ 
cuss  .  .  .  such  topics  as  the  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  all  of  higher  education  today, 
Hampshire’s  proposed  ans-wers  to  the  questions, 
the  organization  and  curriculum^  of  Hampshire 
College,  the  selection  and  admission  of  students, 
recruitment  of  a  faculty,  inter-institutional  co¬ 
operation,  .  .  .  financial  projections,  and  site 
and  master  planning  for  the  campus.  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 

“The  report  serves  well  as  a  review  of  recent 
thinking  about  undergraduate  education  because 
Hampshire  proposes  to  implement  many  of  the 
best  ideas  which  have  been  suggested.  .  •  •  in 
his  rationale  for  the  program,  moreover.  Presi¬ 
dent  Patterson  draws  upon  some  of  the  most 
penetrating  of  recent  analyse^  notably  Bell  s 
’The  Reforming  of  General  Education  [BRD 
1966].  .  .  .  This  reviewer  is  depressed,  neverthe'- 
less,  to  find  the  library  playing  such  a  srnall 
part  in  this  first  published  .‘organized  vision 
of  undergraduate  education  .in  a  libera-l  arts 
college  which  will  in  all  likelihood  ioe 

handful  which  carry  the  stand^d  of  excellence 
in  the  academic  procession.  P.  B.  Knapp 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:355  S  ’67  750w 

“[This]  is  one  of  the  most  thorough-going 
working  papers  I  have  come  .across  .  .  •  .U  is 
an  impressive  document,  but  it  is  also  madden- 
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PATTERSON,  FRANKLIN — Oontimied 
ing'  in  many  respects.  The  narrative  is  plagued 
by  repetition.  ...  In  spite  of  their  best  efforts, 
the  authors  .  .  .  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  say- 
too  much.  .  .  The  kind  of  explicitness 

that  leads  to  a  four-page  description  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  based  on  a  Netsilik  Eskimo  fam¬ 
ily  is  out  of  place  in  a  planning  document  like 
this.  .  .  .  [However,  the  book]  may  be  exas¬ 
perating,  but  it  is  also  exciting;  it  may  be  a 
bit  of  a  patch-work  quilt,  but  some  of  the 
patches  are  very  beautiful.”  P.  D.  Smith 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:693  fall  ’67  3350w 
.  “The  volume  is  interesting,  informative,  and 
instructive.  It  discusses  almost  every  innova¬ 
tion  which  has  been  put  forward  in  recent 
years,  and  incorporates  most  of  them  in  some 
manner  into  the  program.  .  .  .  Patterson  and 
Longsworth  are  to  be  strongly  commended, 
not  only  for  their  statement  of  policy  but  for 
their  courage  in  publishing.  ...  If.  as  this  re¬ 
viewer  suspects,  the  authors  have  been  idealis. 
tic  to  the  point  of  impracticality,  they  are  also 
to  be  commended  for  that.”  P.  L.  Dressel 

J  Higher  Ed  38:413  O  '67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  92:1618  Ap  15  ’67  160w 


PATTERSON,  GARDNER.  Discrimination  in 
the  policy  issues,  1945- 
1965.  414p  $10  Princeton  univ.  press 

382  International  economic  relations.  Com¬ 
mercial  policy  66-14314 

world  .  .  .  many  nations 
chose  to  discriminate  in  their  international 
tiade  and  payments  ...  to  further  their  nation- 
Vg  •  I'l'ofessor  Patterson  analyzes 
^t^t  ^ch  of  these  nations  hoped  to  gain 
ana  what  the  most  important  consequences  of 
these  actions  seem  to  have  been.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  He  covers  the  following  .  .  .  aspects  of 
discrimination:  (1)  as  an  attimpt  to  improve 
the_  balance  of  payments;  (2)  as  a  temporary 

toward^  free 

ment-'  permanent  regional  arrange¬ 

ment.  (4)  as  a  tool  for  protection:  and  (5)  as 

tcho1ce)'ln^ex^°*^^''^^^  economic  development.” 


Reviewed  by  H.  G.  Johnson 

Am  Econ  R  57:958  S  ’67  lOOOw 

a, thorough  and  competent  nonquan- 
titative  empirical  study  of  policy  formulation 
period  1945-1#65  witti  rispect  to  d^- 
criminatory  practices  in  international  trade  and 
payments.  Tfie  principle  that  a  country  should 
not  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  countries 

oTS\e|P®®^any  the  General  |g?e°S 


on^  Tariffs  'and  Trade  (GAtT)“  and  t^^lSIr- 

.  .  .  Professor 


pSnTracS'^the'nSm^^?^^^^^^  ways  i:ri"^fc°h" 
this  principle  has  been  eroded  in  practice  and 
the  accompanying  evolution  in  thinking 

-  adhibits  a  judicious  and  balanced 
approach  in  his  evaluation  of  these  discrim¬ 
inatory  episodes.  Eschewing  a  doctrinaire  posi- 
recognizes  that  under  certSn  fimfted 
discrimination  can  be  defended  nr, 
both  economic  and  political  grounds  The 

book  IS  highly  recommended;  to  the  'soecialiq? 

caf  review®^  wVtk  ?•  significant  ^histori- 

one  nf'^tv,^’  competent  interpretations  of 

22^  ?{  instruments  of  commercial 

a"  Snldtr  ^^®  postwar  Xw  ’’  d! 

Am  Hist  R  72:933  Ap  ’67  370w 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Coppock 

,  "PP  Am  Acad  372:186  J1 ’67  3S0w 

from  the  Ipr^f^^i  «P«ers 

Choice  3:1055  Ja  ’67  I40w 


^  dJ4.26  Easter — Juvenile  literature  66-1015 

"  rir » “<> “remr  I'i,' 

wean'  •  •  ■  to  eleven.”  ((Jommon 


_  Commonweal  85:172  N  11  ’66  40w 
sent  info1rm\«oS"abo*S"'Elltir  inTVtcabuFar; 


which  children  in  primary  grades  can  read 
themselves,  she  has  succeeded.  Her  manner 
of  presentation,  however,  is  inconsistent.  .  .  . 
One  has  the  impression  that  many  fragments 
of  information  are  drawn  together  hut  not 
truly  united.  This  fragmentation,  perhaps  an 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  subject,  might  dimin¬ 
ish  children’s  interest.  Style  is  characterized 
by  repetitious  and  flat  sentences.  Illustrations 
lack  distinction;  like  the  text,  they  suffer  from 
an  excess  of  sweetness.  .  .  .  Christian  but 
iiondenominational  in  tone,  the  book  carries 
the  theme  that  'customs  may  differ  but  the 
spirit  of  Easter  is  the  same  everywhere.’  ” 
P.  A.  McKenzie 

Library  J  92:874  F  15  ’67  250w 


PATTILLO,  manning  M.  Church-sponsored 
higher  education  in  the  United  States:  re¬ 
port  of  the  Danforth  commission  [by] 
Manning  M.  Pattillo,  Jr.  [and]  Donald  M. 
Mackenzie.  309p  $6  Am.  council  on  educ. 

377  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Church 
and  education  66-28994 

Through  a  “look  at  the  817  institutions  in 
Uiis.  country  which  have  relationships  with 
Christian  and  Jewish  bodies,  the  authors  pre¬ 
sent  a  .  .  .  survey  of  church-sponsored  higher 
education.  .  .  .  [They]  collected  and  analyzed 
statistics  desaribing  many  aspects  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  problems  [and  compared] 
them  with  the  public  and  independent  institu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [Fifty]  institutions,  considered  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  entire  group 
■  ••  ,  singled  out]  for  intensive  anal¬ 

ysis.  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  [  i  ne  authors]  have  gathered  an  impressive 
miscellany  of  up-to-date  facts,  statistics,  and 
conj^ectures,  organized  them  concisely  in  13 
readable  chapters,  illustrated  them  with  43  ta- 
bles  covering  everything  from  curriculum 
through  finance  to  personnel,  and  arrived  at 
some  definite  conclusions.  ...  A  chapter  on 
forward-looking  developments,  titled  ‘Signifi¬ 
cant  Innovation  and  Experiment,’  Is  of  special 
mterest.  Since  no  other  book  does  exactly 
this  job,  their  performance  is  unique.  It  should 
be  useful  at  several  academic  levels.  Prospective 
freshmen  and  their  parents  may  find  it  helpful 
in  choosing  a  college.  Administrators  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  fund  of  recent  and  pertinent  informa- 
tmn.  Scholars  at  all  levels  interested  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  secular  and  religious  institutions 
cannot  very  well  ignore  it.” 

Choice  4:198  Ap  ’67  180w 
“[The  authors]  know  that  their  survey  does 
not  gqve  them  leave  to  prescribe  solutions  for 
church-related  colleges  and  universities:  .  . 
but  they  locate  the  basic  issue.  ...  If  for  no 
other  reason,  those  responsible  for  relating  reli¬ 
gion  to  higher  education  should  own  this  book 
reference  materials:  the  bibliographies, 
self-study  guides  and  lists  of  the  1,189  institu- 
which  questionnaires  were  sent  and  of 
Sfi-  studies  were  made. 

But  Pattillo  and  Mackenzie  provide  viewpoint 
along  with  point  of  reference.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
findings  should  disturb.”  M.  E.  M 

Christian  Century  84:239  P  22  ’’67  550w 
*^r®a-ry  writing  of  the  volume  is  broken 
into  the  pompous:  .  .  .  the 
^  ®p.i®,  tone  of  the  book  seems  to  preclude 
criticism  in  any  but  the  mildest  terms.  . 

U  IS  tempting  to  suggest  that  the  style  of  the 
™any  of  the  church-sponsored 
pedestrian,  unexciting,  so 
serious — and  with  little  to  offer  but 
anodynes  ajid  platitudes.  But  such  a  judgment 
harsh.  When  so  little  is 
^^.^®,®P^he  church -related  college,  it  is  ungrate- 
ful  to  feult  the  authors  for  their  contribution 
Lr,’  •  f^^uture  volumes]  will  undoubtedly  lean 
^^®  Danforth  Report,  and  this 
Hassenge?*^®'^”  enough  to  welcome  it.”  Robert 

Record  69:96  O  ’67  llOOw 


her;friends;;263p  pr'efs 

consort  of  Henry 
X™’  King  of  England.  Courts  and  cou5l 

V.  ,  66-15774 

friends  and  Catherine’s 

hlr'^pfSiil  Sfanfsh^mfe  Wef  siS 
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her  .  .  .  almoner,  Robert  Sherton,  [and  the] 
Court  preacher,  Dr  Edward  Powell.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  L.  Beer 

Am  Hist  R  72:1385  J1  ’67  320w 
“[This  is  a]  readable,  unfootnoted .  popular 
study.  ...  A  good  deal  of  tlie  material,  such 
as  that  on  Fisher,  More,  and  Vives  is  familiar; 
that  on  her  confessors,  Thomas  Abell,  John 
Forest,  and  the  Friars  Observant,  less  so. 
Attempts  to  draw  some  relationships  ^e 
strained  and  the  work  is  loosely  constructed 
chronologically.  .  .  .  Recommended  only  for 

libraries  with  a  strong  interest  in  Tudor  or 
Reformation  hlstoiy.” 

Choice  3:1168  F  '67  120w 
“The  subject  holds  promise  of  much  that 
is  important,  for  [Catherine’s]  household  ex¬ 
emplified  an  interesting  type  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  and  her  patronage  of  learning  was  a 
large  contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  time.  But  Dr.  Paul’s  book  tends  to  be  a 
succession  of  personal  sketches,  held  together 
by  the  biographical  details  of  Catherine’s  life. 
.  .  .  [His]  emphasis  on  the  personal  does  not 
do  justice  to  her  vei-y  real  achievement.  Tet 
even  if  the  book  fails  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  a 
Tudor  specialist,  it  has  genuine  virtues.  There 
is  much  interesting  material  for  the  general 
reader  of  history,  and  many  of  the  stones, 
in  particular  those  of  Margaret  Pole,  Richard 
Fetherstone  and  John  Forest,  are  movingly 
and  vividly  related.  ’  ’ 

TLS  pllO  F  9  ’67  200w 


PAUL,  LESLIE.  Alternatives  to  Christian  be¬ 
lief:  a  critical  survey  of  the  contemporary 
search  for  meaning.  227o  $4.95  Doubleday 
190  Christianity— PhUosophy.  Philosophy. 

Modem  67-10448 

A  description  of  modern  spiritu^al  .and  intel¬ 
lectual  philosophies  “with  which  Christianity  is 
.  .  .  faced.  .  .  .  [The  author]  examines  the 
optimistic  humanism  of  Julian  Huxley  and  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin,  the  pessimistic  humanism,  of 
Tennyson  and  Russell,  the  social  and  historical 
utopianisms  of  Marx  and  Toynbee,  the  existenti¬ 
alism  of  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre,  dynarnic  and 
behavioristic  psychology,  and  logical  positivi.sm, 
as  well  as  the  themes  of  affliction,  alienation, 
and  dehumanization  in  modern  literature  and 
plays.”  (Sat  R]  Index. 


PAULSON,  BELDEN.  The  searchers;  conflict 
and  communism  in  an  Italian .  town  [by] 
Belden  Paulson  with  Athos  Ricci;  trs.  from 
the  Italian  by  Lisa  Paulson.  360p  $6.96  Quad¬ 
rangle  bks. 

329.946  Castelfuoco.  Communism— Itffly 

bb-llo7U 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Hennessey  „ 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1147  D  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Adrian  de  Winter 

Am  Soc  R  32:674  Ag  ’67  440w 

Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Bayne 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:223  My  67  850w 

Choice  4:452  Je  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Tarrow  „  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  22  ’67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  LaPalombara 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:661  D  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Delzell 

Sat  R  50:41  F  4  ’67  850w 

PAULSON,  RONALD,  comp.  Hogarth’s  graphic 
works;  comp,  and  with  a  commentaiw;  2v; 
V  1,  Introduction  and  catalogue;  v2.  Plates, 
il  $40  Yale  univ.  press 

769  Hogarth,  William  64-20930 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


“[The  author’s]  theological  prepossessions  are 
held  in  reserve  and  the  non-Christian  position  is 
allowed  to  make  its  own  most  persuasive  case 
for  itself  and  against  Christian  faith.  .  .  Mr. 
Paul  has  read  responsibly  in  the  chief  spokes¬ 
men  of  each  position,  and  he  suminarizes  them 
skillfully.  .  .  .  [But!  as  I  read  each  chapter  in 
turn,  I  found  myself  hoping  that  the  author 
would  move  beyond  summaries.  .  .  .  It  is  uu- 
ficult  to  understand  whom  the  author  has.  in 
mind  as  a  reader  of  this  book.  Until  a  Christian 
has  read  and  thought  enough  to  re.cognize  tne 
chief  alternatives  to  Christian  belief,  he  is  not 
ready  for  the  book;  but  when  he  has  done  so.  he 
is  ready  for  a  more  substantial  treatment  of  the 
doctrines.”  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Critic  25:77  Je  ’67  lOOOw 

“This  is  a  highly  contemporary  book  and  an 
exciting  summary  of  current  theological  a^.d 
philosophical  views.  . .  At  the  very  least  this 
book  presents  an  excellent  survey  of  the  thought 
of  men  like  Bertrand  Bussell,  Heidegger,  Cam^, 
Toynbee,  Wells,  Altizer,  Freud,  Watson.  Marx, 
Kierkegaard,  and  others.  ..  .  .  [It  contams]  not 
only  a  sane  and  highly  intellectual  rebuttal  of 
the  ‘God  is  dead’  theology,  but  also  a.  lucid,  and 
logical  defense  of  traditional  Christianity. 
Dennis  Ribbens 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  67  160w 

“Le.slie  Paul’s  book  is  on  the  whole  enjoyable 
and  informative,  ranging  widely  over  the  in¬ 
tellectual  scene.  .  .  .  His .  own  theological  pos¬ 
ture  is  revealed  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
where  he  deplores  the  present  trend  of  ChrisLan 
self-criticism  to  move  from  transcendent  God 
incarnate  in  Christ  to  secular  religion.  .  ..  . 
Paul’s  conclusion  is  that  secular  phflosophies, 
and  by  inference  secular  religion. . fail  to  provide 
man  with  a  satisfactory  world-view.  .  The  sug- 
ge.stion  is  that  historical  Christianity,  while 
neither  proven  nor  perfect,  is  the  most  adeauate 
alterative/’  ^Bjaor„h 

TLS  p748  Ag  11  ’67  660w 


PAUL,  R.  SHALE,  jt.  auth.  Men  near  the 
top.  See  Corson,  J.  J. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  p2  D  12  65  220w 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  Ap  6  67  1050w 

TLS  p97  F  9  ’67  4200w 

PAUW,  LINDA  GRANT  DE.  See  De  Pauw, 
L.  G. 

PAXTON,  ROBERT  O.  Parades  and  politics  at 
Vichy;  the  French  officer  corps  under  Mar¬ 
shal  Pdtain.  472p  pi  $9  Princeton  univ.  press 
944.08  France.  Army.  France— Politics  and 
government— German  occupation,  1940-1945 

6d-105o7 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Eugen  Weber 

Am  Hist  R  72:606  Ja  ’67  320w 

Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Ambler 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:813  S  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Kelly 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:479  S ’67  860w 
TLS  p241  Mr  23  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Challener 

World  Pol  19:678  J1  67  2100w 


PAYNE,  ALMA  SMITH.  Discoverer  of  the  un¬ 
seen  world:  a  biography  of  Antoni  van 
Leeuwenhoek;  il.  by  Donn  Albright.  159p 
$3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.61  World  pub. 

B  or  92  Leeuwenhoek,  Antony  van — Juyenile 
literature.  Microorganisms — Juvenile  litera- 

66-31252 

An  account  of  the  seventeenth  century  scien¬ 
tist’s  “contributions  to  the  scientific  community 
of  his  own  and  our  times.  [Index.]  Grades 
seven  to  twelve.”  (Horn  Bk) 


Horn  Bk  43:88  F  ’67  20w 
“[This  interesting  account  shows  that  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek’s]  formal  education  was  minimal,  but 
the  list  of  ‘firsts’  which  he  achieved  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  His  observations  of  water,  blood 
protozoa,  etc.,  through  his  home-made  micro- 
scopes  were  quite  accurate  and  serve  as  a 
monument  to  a  man  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  This  biography  is  useful  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  microbiology,  and  no  Par¬ 
ticular  scientific  background  is  required  of  the 
reader.”  P.  W.  Alley  , 

Library  J  91:6204  D  15  66  70w 
“A  well-researched  biography  .  .  .  illustrated 
with  lackluster  drawings.  .  .  .  Extens^e  quotes 
from  Leeuwenhoek’s  letters  to  The  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  form  the  most  interesting  part  ot  this 
book  and  emphasize  the  amazing  .range  and 
accuracy  of  this  pioneer  observer.”  Madeline 

Cooper  Hist  76:72  N ’67  170w 
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PAYNE,  PIERRE  STEPHEN  ROBERT.  See 
Payne.  R. 


PAYNE,  ROBERT.  The  Christian  centuries: 
from  Christ  to  Dante.  438p  II  ?S.95  Norton 
270  Church  history — Primitive  and  early 
church.  Church  history — Middle  20240 

“The  chronological  table  of  this  book  ranges 
from  ■A.D.  26 — Pontius  Pilate  appointed  Pro¬ 
curator  of  Judea’  to  ‘A.D.  1326 — brass  cannon 
manufactured  in  Florence.’  .  .  .  Analyzing  13 
centuries  of  Christianity,  [the  author]  is  con¬ 
cerned  less  with  potentates  than  with  ’in¬ 
dividual  Christians,  and  how  they  adapted 
themselves  and  kept  their  faith  in  a  changing 
world.'  ’’  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  volume  is  a  collection  of  chapters 
which  are  roughly  chronological  but  not  form¬ 
ing  a  history.  Mainly  there  are  biographical 
sketches  of  outstanding  figures  along  with 
evocations  of  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and 
Gothic  styles  and  miscellaneous  other  themes. 
The  style  is  crisp,  charming,  familiar,  some¬ 
times  chatty — the  chief  appeal  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
One  could  recommend  it  as  delightful  reading 
if  one  were  not  concerned  lest  some  undergrad¬ 
uate  mistake  it  for  responsible  history.  Any 
of  the  standard  histories,  e.g.  those  by  [W.J 
Walker  [History  of  the  Christian  Church,  bRd 
1960],  [K.  S.J  Latourette  [History  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  BRD  1953],  [J.]  Danlelou  [The  Lord  of 
History,  BRD  1959L  or  [W.  D.]  Davies  [(Chris¬ 
tian  Origins  and  Judaism,  BRD  19631,  maltes  a 
better  introduction — if  less  tasty — to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries.” 

Choice  4:304  My  ’67  190w 
.  “Though  the  story  is  inevitably  a  bit  over¬ 
simplified  and  though  here  and  there  it  con¬ 
fuses  by  casting  a  romantic  penumbra,  we 
can  think  of  no  work  more  likely  to  attract 
newcomers  to  the  subject.” 

Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  40w 
“Payne,  the  prolific  author  of  the  Gold  of 
Troy  [BRD  1959]  and  Ancient  Greece  [BRD 
1964],  writes  well  and  continues  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  remarkable  conciseness  without  los- 
log  continuity  or  omitting  sigpiiflcant  facts.  .  .  . 
[this  book]  is  more  than  an  outline;  it  serves 
also  to  point  up  many  sad  Instances  of  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man,  often  in  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Payne  has  an  uncanny  knack  for 
capsule  portraits  of  saints  and  their  ambiance; 
his  short  commentary  on  the  Dies  Irae  cap- 
tures  in  a  very  brief  space  all  the  drama  of 
that  great  and  terrifying  hymn.  Recommended 
for  its  harmonious  combination  of  sound  text, 
provocative  illustrations,  and  attractive  for- 
mat  for  readers  in  all  types  of  libraries.” 
P.  D.  Lazenby 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
“The  effort  to  present  the  salient  features 
of  the  early  Christian  mind  often  moves  the 
author  to  eloquence  and  helps  set  the  pace  of 
the  book,  which  is  swift,  rapturous  and  sus- 
teined.  .  .  .  Through  Mr.  Pasoie’s  writing  .  .  . 
[we]  understand  better  than  we  did  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Creed  drawn  at  Nicea  and  later 
recast  in  more  poetic  form.  .  .  .  The  author 
has  a  sense  of  detail  that  lends  verisimilitude 
account,  however  brief  or  trun- 
+5  There  are  many  bits  and  pieces 
of  information — enough,  certamly,  to  make  the 
book  useful  m  spite  of  its  repetitions,  Incon- 
s^tencies  and  occasional  non  sequiturs.  .  .  . 
headers]  will  wish  that,  the  author  had  been 
more  considerate  if  not  more  generous  in 
citing  his  sources.”  C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  700w 
TLS  p823  S  14  ’67  650w 


SpiuSSS-yMS®.  nSiSSisS'SEF 

Leningrad.  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress 

67-10522 

..  .This  account  of  Russian  revolutionary  ac- 
in.  the.  19th  and  20th  Centuries  ^^made 

up  .  of  brief  biographies  of  [eleven]  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries.  the  story  of  the  Decembrists  and  a 
chapter  on  the  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress  In 
9^  tjisin  /wsre  imprisoned  and  which 
gives  the  book  its  title.”  (Library  J)  Chronol¬ 
ogy.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 

proems  is  more  of  a  re- 
9'  theme.  One  senses  it  matur- 
inff  in  the  .  background.  A  growing  pity  is 
aroused  for.  its  martyrs.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pavne^s  tale 
13  necessarily  not  a  pretty  one,  although  its 


harshness  is  offset  by  the  abundant  evidence  It 
affords  of  the  bravery,  enlightenment,  and 
scholarship  of  many  of  the  characters  in  it.  He 
certainly  does  not  spare  us  any  of  the  horrors. 
.  .  .  Many  will  feel  that  they  could  do  with 
rather  less  of  this  kind  of  detail.’  Edwin 
Tetlow  .  „  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  27  67 
700w 

Economist  224:221  J1  15  ’67  420w 


“The  material  in  Mr.  Payne’s  The  Terrorists 
[BRD  1957]  is  Included  here  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  That  was  the  story  of  4  of  these  [11] 
revolutionaries.  The  information  is  accurate, 
but  some  detaiis  appear  to  be  fictional.  It .  is 
very  readable,  but  there  is  some  careless  writ¬ 
ing.  The  book  will  interest  the  general  reader. 

J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:774  F  16  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Schwartz 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  My  7  ’67  650w 
“The  recording  of  historical  events  lends  it¬ 
self  to  a  variety  of  techniques.  The  easiest  and 
simplest  of  them  is  reporting  the  sensational 
details  without  referring  to  the  ciass  or  group 
interests  and  without  analyzing  the  motives 
propelling  the  leading  personalities,  or  interpret¬ 
ing  the  ideas  professed  or  the  slogans  launched 
by  them.  .  .  .  [The  book  under  review  is]  of 
this  kind.  ...  It  is  well  written  and  contains 
an  enormous  wealth  of  interesting  information. 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  author  chose  to  abide  by 
the  advice  given  a  young  writer  by  a  popular 
French  playwright:  ‘Never  depart  from  super¬ 
ficiality.’  ”  Max  Nomad 

Sat  R  50:38  My  13  ’67  1600w 


PAYNE,  STANLEY  G.  Politics  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  modern  Spain.  574p  maps  $12.50 
Stanford  univ.  press 
946.08  Spain — Politics  and  government 

66-17564 

This  is  a  study  “of  the  relation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  Spanish  politics,  government,  and  pub¬ 
lic  issues  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  The  key  period  1917-39  is  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Whitaker 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:232  N  ’67  700w 


“This  is  the  first  analysis  specifically  de¬ 
voted  to  the  role  of  the  military  in  the  turmoU 
of  Spanish  politics,  although  Raymond  Carr, 
Spain:  1808-1939  [BRD  1966]  treats  extensively 
with  the  problem,  and  his  work  compensates 
for  the  weakness  of  Payne’s  discussion  of 
the  years  1808-74.  Payne  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  critical  years  1917-36,  during  which 
the  officer  corps  that  was  to  unleash  the  civil 
war  in  1936  developed  and  matured,  and  this 
section  is  clearly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  Payne  does  admit,  however,  that  the  of- 
ficer  corps  became  ‘a  partnership  of  slaughter’ 
in  1936.  Belongs  in  every  collection  on  Spanish 
history.” 

Choice  4:572  J1  ’67  170w 


inis  book  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  growing  library  of  valuable  studies  on 
the  history  of  modem  Spain.  .  .  .  [It]  is  oc- 
caslcmilly  hard  reading,  but  it  is  worth  the 
effort.  Here  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
modern  Spain.”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:1484  Ap  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Brenan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:25  S  28  ’67  2450w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  20  ’67  140w 
$12.50  [this]  is  obviously  intended  for 
institutional  rather  than  the  individual 
reader,  and  this  is.  a  pity,  for  it  is  a  clear, 
absorbing,  and  meticulously  documented  work 
enlivened — thougR  alas,  too  infrequently — by 
mordant  wit  and  an  eye  for  colorful  detail. 

dealing  with  modern 
developments  that  Payne  can  be  fault- 
iniportance  of  the  Korean 
•  and  the  growing  behind-the-scenes 
Inmi^ance  of  the  Pentagon  and  of  American 
big  business  in  .opening  up  Spain  despite  armv 
suspicion  are  given  scant  attention.  .  .  He 
carefully  around  the  army’s  probable 
role  when  Franco  dies.”  Benjamin  Welles 
Sat  R  60:42  Je  10  ’67  1050w 
Va  Q  R  43:cliv  autumn  ’67  160w 


PEABODY,  MARIAN  LAWRENCE,  To  be 
g^ung  was  very  heaven.  366p  pi  $6  Hough- 

B  or  92  Boston — Social  life  and  customs 

nru,  T-  ,  ,  67-11766 

ihis  book  has  been  culled  from  eie-btppn 
volumes  of  the  diary  of  the  Bostra  ind  B^ 
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Harbor  socialite:  It  describes  her  life  froni 
the  age  of  twelve  in  1888  to  her  mai-riage  in 
li)06  at  the  age  of  thirty. 


Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  27:113  Je  15  ’67  450w 
“[This!  is  a  tantalizing  glimpsd  of  life  when 
the  wealthy  were  almost  forced  to  be  dilet¬ 
tantes  or  do  charity  work  because  ‘to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  money  was  wicked,  as  it  took  bread 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  working  girl.’  Limited 
in  appeal,  though  essential  for  most  libraries  in 
the  New  England  area.”  C.  A.  Hough 
Library  J  92:1475  Ap  1  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Jackman 

New  Eng  Q  40:575  D  ’67  1200w 
“Mrs.  Peabody’s  book  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  lively  diaries.  .  .  .  [It]  is  a  first¬ 
hand,  and  first-rate,  source  for  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  Boston  in  a  period  that  we  know  mostly 
from  carefully  posed  ‘lives  and  letters,’  rather 
than  from  the  record  of  uninhibited  private 
observation.  .  .  .  These  are  the  diaries  of  an  in¬ 
telligent,  happy,  serene,  good-humored  girl, 
delighted  with  the  woild  as  she  found  it.  .  .  . 
She  appears  to  have  been  conspicuously  free  of 
^cond  thoughts,  questionings.  Sturm  uni 
Drang.  .  .  .  The  book  is  absorbing  and  delight¬ 
ful  reading  as  well  as  a  valuable  source  for 
Boston  history.”  W.  M.  Whitehill 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  28  '67  1400w 
New  Yorker  43:74  J1  1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:101B  Je  19  ’67  700w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlviii  autmnn  ’67  500w 


PEALE,  NORMAN  VINCENT.  Enthusia.sm 
makes  the  difference.  244p  .$4.95  Prentice-Hall 
248.4  Success  67-26078 

“The  basic  premise  is  that  man  can  become  a 
dynamic  force  through  the  proper  direction  of 
his  inner  resources.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
faith  in  God  and  the  determination  to  succeed. 
This  message  is  illustrated  with  .  .  .  anecdotes 
and  personal  success  stories.”  (Library  J) 


‘[This  book]  reminds  the  reader  of  the  re¬ 
vival  sermons  of  Billy  Graham:  it  is  written  in 
the  manner  of  Fulton  Oursler’s  books  of  many 
years  ago,  [Why  I  Know  There  is  a  God,  BRT) 
1950,  and  Greatest  Faith  Ever  Known,  BRD 
1953],  The  author  selects  ‘enthusiasm’  as  his 
thesis  and  presents  an  array  of  examples  of 
success  resultin.g  from  this  trait  of  character. 
.  .  .  Dr  Peale  says,  ‘I’m  not  writing  to  the 
intellectuals,  I’m  writing  to  the  mass  of  Amer¬ 
ican  people  whose  simple  faith  is  that  life  can 
be  good.’  It  is  this  reviewer’s  belief  that  his 
intended  audience  will  respond  to  ‘Enthusiasm 
Makes  the  Difference’  as  they  did  to  ‘The  Power 
of  Positive  Thinking’  [BRD  1952]:  overwhelm¬ 
ingly.”  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  27:357  D  1  ’67  ISOw 
“[Some  of  the  stories  in  this  book]  are  in 
the  Horatio  Alger  rags-to-riches  tradition. 
Others  are  inspiring  accounts  of  men  and 
women  who  have  shed  unhappy  personal  lives 
to  become  happy,  contented,  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  There  is  no  great  literary- 
style  here  Dr.  Peale  often  gets  sidetracked 
in  telling  his  stories  and  it  takes  him  several 

gages  to  get  back  to  the  point.  Otherwise,  the 
ook  is  readable  and  inspiring.  It  will  have 
wide  popular  appeal  and  is  suitable  for  public 
libraries.”  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  92:3429  O  1  ‘67  140w 


PEARL,  JACK.  The  crucifixion  of  Pete  McCabe. 

{’Trident  press  bk)  247p  $4.95  Simon  & 

Schuster 

66-16180 

Pete  McCabe  has  "a  devoted  wife,  two  small 
children,  a  comfortable  •  suburban  home,  and  a 
good  job  with  a  publishing  company.  It  was  a 
pleasant  life  until  the  day  he  was  trapped  by 
(he  poison  of  rumor  that  spread  through  the 
area  after  the  rape-slaying  of  his  secretary, 
rumor  that  isolated  him  from  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  from  his  employ-er,  and  almost  from 
his  family.”  (Library  J) 


“Part  of  tlie  plot  is  about  ostracism  and  what 
it  does  to  a  family;  part,  more  dramatically 
ly,  is  about  the  reasons  for  the  accusation. 
Both  are  quite  well  done.” 

TLS  p770  Ag  24  ‘67  40w 


PEARSON,  JOHN.  The  life  of  Ian  Fleming. 
33Sp  pi  $6.95  McGraw 

B  or  92  Fleming,  Ian  66-28297 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1128  F  ‘67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Lejeune 

Nat  R  19:41  Ja  10  ’67  1500w 
Va  Q  R  43:Ixxx  spring  ‘67  140w 


PEASE,  ROBERT.  The  associate  professor:  a 
novel.  155p  $3.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-14965 

Professor  Knudsen  is  thirty-nine,  a  widower 
who  teaches  physics  in  a  large  New  York  col¬ 
lege.  The  novel  concerns  one  weak  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  will  find  out  whether  he  will 
receive  tenure,  or  be  dismissed. 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Best  Sell  27:123  Je  15  ’67  490w 


“Despite  the  authentic  background,  the  style 
approximates  undistinguished  science-fiction, 
right  down  to  the  chilling  yet  anticlimactic  fin¬ 
ish.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  satire  does  not  come  off 
because  Knudsen,  as  depicted,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  scorn.  In  recreational  reading  col¬ 
lections  of  college  libraries,  this  novel  will  no 
doubt  solidify  students’  opinions  that  their 
teachers  are  all  unhinged.  Only  for  very  in¬ 
clusive  fiction  collections.”  C.  E.  Zakrzewski 
Library  J  92:1646  Ap  15  ’67  190w 


“Knudsen,  his  personality  slowly  macerated 
‘between  the  rigid  demands  from  above  and  the 
rebellious  indifference  from  below,’  begins  to 
come  apart  under  the  jiggling  of  a  computerized 
bureaucracy.  Mr.  Pease  is  especially  good  at 
depicting  his  hero’s  shifting  mental  states  as  he 
tries  to  conduct  classes  by  rote,  fending  off 
insistent  students  and  an  Orwellian  administra¬ 
tion.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  11  ‘67  230w 


“Mr.  Pease,  who  writes  very  well,  with  drive 
and  pity,  shows  us.  dimly,  the  complete  man 
inside  the  broken  Knudsen.  but  he  shows  us  also 
that  this  jDarticular  complete  man  never  had  a 
chance — Knudsen's  interior  war  was  lost  long 
before  we  ever  start  reading  about  him.” 

New  Yorker  43:148  Je  10  ’67  270w 


PECK,  HELEN  E.  Iceland  and  Greenland.  125p 
11  maps  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.33  Abelard-Schuman 
914.91  Iceland — Juvenile  literature.  Green¬ 
land — Juvenile  literature  67-1816 

This  account  discusses  “the  Viking  past  of 
both  islands,  their  physical  and  economic  geo¬ 
graphy,  their  government,  and  the  way  of  life 
of  their  people.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
‘67  90w 

“A  pedestrian  but  utilitarian  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  account  [is]  illustrated  by  appropriate  but 
badly  reproduced  photographs.  .  .  .  Little  else 
Is  available  at  this  level  on  Greenland,  but 
Brick  Berry’s  slightly  more  difficult  and  some¬ 
what  dated  The  Land  and  People  of  Iceland 
[BRD  1960]  gives  a  better  picture  of  that  island 
and  its  sturdy  people.”  Elva  Harmon 
Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  80w 
“Well-produced  and  well -Illustrated,  this 
book  ...  is  interesting,  up-to-date  and 
thoughtfully  complied.  A  sketch  map  of  each 
island  is  provided  and  another  shows  places 
visited  by  the  Vikings  which  helps  to  place 
the  islands  in  relation  to  Europe  and  North 

’tLS  p465  My  25  ‘67  70w 


Reviewed  by  Brother  D.  Gabriel 

Best  Sell  26:91  Je  1  ‘66  BOOw 


“[This]  Is  a  study  in  cormnunlty  pressure  and 
the  power  of  a  vindictive  press.  .  .  .  [It]  is  fast, 
complicated,  and  realistic.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  91:2882  Je  1  ‘66  90w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:40  J1  30  *66  30w 


PECK,  IRA,  ed.  The  new  sound/yes!  Introd. 
by  Murray  the  K.  133p  il  $2.95:  lib  bdg  $3.27 
Four  winds 

784  Music,  Popular  (Songs,  etc.).  Singers 

66-9428 

“A  collection  of  articles  on  rock  ‘n’  roll 
music,  personalities,  and  the  phenomenon  it¬ 
self  by  such  people  as  Tom  Wolfe,  James 
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Michener,  and  Bruce  Jay  Friedman.  There  are 
pieces  on  Bob  Dylan,  the  Beatles,  and  the 
Supremes,  among  others.”  (Horn  Bk) 


“Immediate  in  appeal  and  doubtless  some¬ 
what  ephemeral,  but  sure-fire  at  the  moment.” 
M.  C.  Scoggin 

Horn  Bk  43:95  F  ’67  60w  [YA] 
"[This]  is  a  collection  of  pieces  which  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  together  rather  than  col¬ 
lated;  they  seem  to  be  in  this  book  more  be¬ 
cause  they  were  available  than  because  they 
provide  logical  sequence.  The  quality  of  the 
writing  varies — as  do  the  publications  from 
which  most  of  them  were  taken.  Several 
short,  original  pieces  (In  the  ‘Songs  and  Sing¬ 
ers’  section)  are  no  more  than  puffs.”  Gilbert 
Millstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p28  N  6  ’66  80w 


PECK,  PAULA.  Paula  Peck’s  Art  of  good 
cooking;  11.  by  Mel  Klapholz.  368p  $7.60 

Simon  &  Schuster 


641.6  Cookery  66-28834 

The  author  of  The  Art  of  Fine  Baking 
(BRD  1962)  offers  a  cookbook  containing  a 
variety  of  recipes  which  “refiect  her  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  cuisines  of  Europe,  Mexico, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Orient  as  well  as 
classic  French  and  traditional  American 
cookery.  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


PEDERSEN,  ALWIN.  Polar  anlmal^s;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Gwynne  Vevers.  18Sp  pi  $4.95 
Taplinger 

591.998  Animals— Greenland.  Birds--Green- 
land  66-20234 

First  published  in  French  in  1958,  this  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  land  mammals  and  the 
most  typical  birds  found  in  North-east  Green¬ 
land,  including  the  musk-ox,  Arctic  wolf,  Arctic 
hares,  Arctic  fox,  polar  bear,  lemmings,  er¬ 
mine,  walrus,  seal,  ptarmigan,  sea  birds  and 
other  migratory  birds.  Index.  This  translation 
was  first  published,  in  England  in  1962. 


“[The  author,]  a  member  of  the  Scorsby 
Sound  Expedition,  spent  six  years  on  [Green¬ 
land].  .  .  .  This  follows  tlie  general  pattern 
of  animal  books,  old  and  new,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  manj"  of  them  by  the  solid  and 
pleasing  style  of  writing  and  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  excellence  of  w’hich  are  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  author-photo¬ 
grapher.  The  last  chapter  gives  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  faced  in  making  the  pictures. 
Recommended  for  the  undergraduate  library 
both  for  general  and  specialized  reading.” 

Choice  4:548  J1  ’67  140w 


“[Pedersen]  introduces  the  reader  with  Im¬ 
mediacy  and  poignancy  to  these  fascinating 
birds  and  mammals  that  roam  the  brittle  snow 
and  ice  or  the  barren  rocks  of  this  inhospitable 
land.  His  tone  is  that  of  wry  understatement. 
.  .  .  This  Is  the  persuasive  disciplined  writing 
of  a  man  who  knows  well  his  polar  world.” 
Anita  Nygaard 

Library  J  92:1171  Mr  15  ’67  150w 


All  excellent  guide  to  fine  cooking,  con¬ 
taining  334  recipes  covering  the  range  from 
appetizers  and  soups,  to  salads  and  desserts, 
with  egg  dishes,  fish  courses,  meats,  poultry, 
vegetables  in  between.  But  Mrs.  Peck’s  book 
excels  in  the  explanation  of  her  methods  of 
preparing  foods.  .  .  .  For  the  beginner  or  the 
cook  who  is  willing  to  accept  some  expert 
and  Imaginative  [cookery].” 

Best  Sell  26:372  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Mrs.  Peck’s  book  Is  lots  of  fun  for  arm- 
chair  reading.  Only  dedicated  gourmet  cooks 
will  attempt  the  majority  of  recipes — not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  necessarily  complicated  but 
because  some  require  special  pots  and  pans 
and  many  need  special  ingredients  not  easily 
obtainable.  ...  A  luxury  purchase.”  Gene 
Kubal 

Library  J  91:6616  N  15  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazel  ton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


PECK,  RUTH  L.  What  can  I  do  for  an  art 
lesson?  a  practical  guide  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher  [by]  Ruth  L.  Peck  [and] 
Robert  S.  Aniello.  224p  il  $6.95  Parker  pub. 

707  Art — Study  and  teaching  66-12751 
“Each  chapter  of  this  book  is  intended  tc 
provide  the  teacher  with  a  lesson  plan  for  us€ 
m  the  elementary  school  art  class.  Standard 
arts  and  crafts  projects  utilizing  tempera  and 
water  color  paints,  wax  crayons,  cut  paper, 
^  chalk,  and  charcoal  are  described.  In 

addition,  grade  levels  are  indicated  and  the 
necessary,.^  classroom  preparations  are  sug¬ 
gested.”  (Library  J) 

,, ‘  Psck  and  Aniello,  for  the  most  part,  skip 
theory  and  stress  practical  help.  .  .  .  They 
seem  to  speak  with  authority  from  personal 
involvement  in  the  arts  and  from  realistic  ex¬ 
perience  in  elementary  classrooms.  .  .  .  There 
IS  no,  attempt  to  relate,  the  art  experience  tc 
on-going,  classroom,  activity  in  the  language 
arts  or  ni  the  social  studies,  which  is  legiti- 
often  desirable.  Rather,  lessons  are 
eniphasize  the  teaching  of  art  in- 
sight.s,  kiKwIedges,  and  skills  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  child  to  develop  competencies  in  the 
vLwal  arts.  .  .  .The  book  rnight  be  classi- 
^  how-to-do-it;  book,  but  a  good  one, 
based,  upon  sound  art  education  theory  and 

prac  1C®- 3.1X6O  F  ’67  150w 

“While  the  projects  themselves  have  merit, 
the  meinner  in  w.hich  they  are  presented  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Although  this  book  wa' 
presumably  written  for  the  teacher,  the  st^c 
and  vocabulary  employed  are  reminiscent  ol 
a  first-grade  reader.  Black-and-white  illustra- 
tions  used  throughout  the  book  do  little  to  ac- 
^^®  projects  described.”  S.  L. 

Library  J  91:3928  S  1  ’66  140w 


PEEL,  ROBERT.  Mary  Baker  Eddy;  the  years 
of  discovery.  372p  $7.50  Holt 
B  or  92  Eddy,  Mary  (Baker)  66-14855 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Cunningham 

Am  Hist  R  72:1092  Ap  ’67  440w 
Review^ed  by  James  Findlay 

J  Am  Hist  53:834  Mr  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:30  J1  13  ’67  1250w 


PEERMAN,  DEAN,  ed.  Frontline  theology; 
with  an  Introd.  essay  by  Martin  E.  Marty. 
172p  $4.. 50  John  Knox  press 
230.08  Theology  67-10615 

The  eighteen  contributors  are  theologians  such 
as  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Harvey  Cox  and  Robert 
McAfee  Brown,  who  published  essays  “in  the 
1965-1966  Christian  Century  series  ‘How  I  Am 
Making  Up  My  Mind.’  Their  .  .  .  essays  along 
with  [anj  introductory  survey  of  ‘American 
Protestant  Theology  Today’  by  Martin  Marty, 
have  been  brought  together  [here].”  (Christian 
Century-) 


“Openness  and  honesty  characterize  all  of 
these  remarkable  essays.  While  there  are  no 
theological  masterpieces  here  (how  could  there 
be  in  such  necessarily  short,  papers?),  there  is 
that  revelation  of  secrets  which  may  provide  the 
basis  for  new  creativity.  .  .  .  Yet  there  are 
some  strange  omissions  here.  .  .  .  The  writers — 
at  least  so  far  as  these  essays  are  concerned — 
appear  oblivious  of  the  experience  of  the  sac¬ 
red.  .  .  But  after  all  these  are  short  essa.ys  and 

hardly  representative  of  the  whole  range  of  the 
writers’  thought  and  religious  feeling.  What  is 
important  for  the  future  of  theology  is  that  we 
have  this  volume  and  that  in  it  Catholics 
(though  only  two)  take  part  in  the  conversation 
with  Protestants.”  Warren  Ashb,v 

Christian  Century  84:310  Mr  8  ’67  2700w 


“The  extremes  in  how  to  cope  with  the 
secular  are  represented  in  this  volume  by  the 
two  Hamiltons.  William  .  .  .  views  the  secular 
world  with  the  cool  objectivity  of  a  newlywed 
and  endorses  a  ‘new  optimism  [that]  is  trying 
to  discipline  itself  to  say  Yes  to  the  world  of 
rapid  change,  new  technologies,  automation  and 
the  mass  media.’  Kenneth  ,  .  who  has 
emerged  as  the  unofficial  evangelical  watchdog 
over  the  new  radicals,  rejects  anything  secular 
as  a  source  of  theological  insight  and  sees  the 
redisco,very  of  tradition  (just  about  anv  tradi¬ 
tion  vrill  apparently  please  him)  as  the"  central 
problem  today.  .  .  .  Neither  Hamilton,  however, 
really  takes  ,  the  secular  as  seriously  as  he  -would 
have  11s  believe.  .  .  What  makes  this  volume 

a  helpful  barometer  of  contemporary  religious 
thought  IS  the  number  of  men  between  these 
two  extremes  who  are  struggling  to  equip  their 
theo  ogie.s  with  adequate  anthropologies  and  cul¬ 
tural  analysis.”  E.  B  Fiske 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  J1  9  ’67  900w 
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PEET,  CREIGHTON.  The  first  book  of  bridges, 
rev  ed  G6p  il  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

624  Bridges — Juvenile  literature  66-10353 
“The  author  explains  the  ways  engineers 
build  bridges  of  many  types  [and  how]  enor¬ 
mous  problems  are  often  solved  by  most  in¬ 
genious  solutions.  [Glossary.  Inde^.  For  first 
edition  see  BRD  1954.]  Grades  five  to  seven." 
(Library  J) 


“Aided  by  many  clear  and  well- chosen  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  [and]  interspersed  with  interesting 
stories,  this  smoothly  written  account  should 
securely  hold  the  interest  of  readers  who  see 
the  bridge  as  a  mechanical  marvel.  Its  contents 
wUl  appeal  to  a  wide  age  range.”  Oscar  Wright 
Library  J  91:4340  S  15  ’66  130w 
“Now  revised  [to  include  bridges  built  up  to 
1964,  this  book]  has  the  strongest  discussion 
both  of  the  social  environment  of  a  bridge  and 
of  the  analysis  of  stress.”  Philip  and  Phylis 
Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  20w 


It  becomes  clear  that  this  way  of  life  of  the 
Marri  Baluch  connects  in  many  details  with  the 
common  culture  of  the  Middle  Fast,  which 
structures  life  from  West  Pakistan  to  the  Tou- 
aregs,  Berbers,  and  Riffs  of  the  West  Sahara 
area.” 

Choice  4:758  S  '67  180w 


PEI,  MARIO.  How  to  learn  languages  and 
what  languages  to  learn.  245p  $5.95  Harper 
407  Language  and  languages — Study  and 
teaching  66-10649 

The  author  “discusses  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  method  of  learning  a 
language  and  stresses  the  usefulness  of  learn¬ 
ing  aids.  He  describes  the  many  languages 
that  are  being  taught  today— from  French  to 
Arabic  and  Urdu — and  explains  what  languages 
may  be  learned  simultaneously,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  each.  He  also  illustrates  how 
to  apply  the  rules  and  vocabulary  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  in  studying  others.”  (Publi.sher’s  note) 
Index. 


PEGLER,  MARTIN.  The  dictionary  of  interior 
design.  50(ip  il  $7.50  Crown 
747.03  Interior  decoration — Dictionaries.  Art, 
Decorative — Dictionaries.  Artists — Diction¬ 
aries  66-15127 

The  entries  cover  such  items  “as  furniture, 
tapestries,  architecture,  walls,  wall  coverings, 
paintings,  accessories,  materials,  lighting,  peri¬ 
ods,  structure,  makers,  tools,  fabrics,  technical 
details,  foreign  and  domestic  contributions.  .  .  . 
[Illustrations  show]  furniture  styles  and  pieces, 
architectural  details,  design  elements,  room  lay¬ 
outs,  carving  sculpture.  .  .  .  There  are  also  .  .  . 
biographies  about  individuals  in  design  and  as¬ 
sociated  fields.  [The  author  is  a]  member  of 
the  National  Society  of  Interior  Designers.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


“Mr.  Pegler  has  included  contemporary  terms 
and  the  names  of  craftsmen  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  The  definitions  are  brief,  and  the 
vignettes  clearly  reproduced.  Smaller  reference 
collections  may  find  it  useful.”  Paul  von  Khrum 
Library  J  91:5379  N  1  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  bv  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  40w 


PEHRSON,  ROBERT  N.  The  social  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Marri  Baluch;  comp,  and  analyzed 
from  his  notes  by  Fredrik  Barth.  (Wenner- 
Gren  foundation  for  anthropological  res.  Pub¬ 
lication  in  anthropology)  127p  il  $5  Aldine 
pubs. 

309.549  Baluchis  65-22493 

A  “report  of  ethnographic  field  work  in  1954- 
55  among  a  West  Pakistani  tribal  people.  .  .  . 
[The  I'esearchers]  were  not  merely  listing  cul¬ 
ture  traits,  but  were  trying  to  discover  the  key 
factors  in  a  tribal  ‘way  of  life.’  ”  (Choice) 


“Pel  attempts  to  cram  into  one  small  volume 
the  bits  of  wisdom  and  folksy  advice  he  has 
found  valuable  in  his  own  language  learning 
process.  Unfortunately  whatever  suggestions 
and  information  he  has  to  offer  relevant  to  the 
title  could  easily  have  been  summed  up  in  a 
few  pages.  'There  is  little  in  this  book  that  has 
not  been  presented  in  better  form  elsewhere.” 

Choice  4:417  Je  ’67  90w 

“The  book  is  unique  inasmuch  as  [the]  topics 
are  approached  strictly  from  the  perspective  of 
the  student,  whether  in  school  or  on  his  own. 
For  example,  in  treating  the  problem  of  self- 
study  of  a  language  Pei  offers  some  helpful 
criteria  in  selecting  language  records  and  some 
practical  advice  on  the  efficient  use  of  spare 
time  for  language  study.  ...  In  Part  Two,  Pei 
offers  the  prospective  student  a  welcome  pre¬ 
view  of  the  relative  complexities  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  as  well  as  German  and 
Russian,  all  in  a  very  readable  style.”  R.  C. 
Turner 

Library  J  91:3726  Ag  ’66  180w 

“[This]  is  definitely  intended  for  the  layman 
a,nd  deliberately  avoids  technical  expressions. 
The  style  is  easy,  clear  and  interesting.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  practical  side 
of  language  learning,  but  the  theoretical  is 
broached  occasionally,  too.  Pei  disputes  some 
widely  accepted  theories.  Several  times  he 
challenges  Bloomfield.  ...  In  Chapter  V  [he] 
describes  in  detail  his  own  linguistic  charisma. 
Such  ability,  he  says,  is  inherited.  .  .  .  Summing 
up  one  can  say  that  as  usual  Mario  Pei  has 
written  a  book  that  is  informative,  interestirig 
and  eminently  practical.  The  wealth  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  linguistic  information  is  evidence  of  his 
life-long  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  study  of 
languages:  the  gay  and  easy  style  reflects  his 
early  training  as  a  journalist:  and  the  countless 
practical  hints  on  how  to  learn  a  language  show 
his  common-sense.”  Theodore  Huebener 

Mod  Lang  J  51:109  F  ’67  1150w 


“A  brief  visit  of  five  weeks  in  the  country  of 
the  Marri  enabled  [Earth]  to  supplement  the 
notes  with  personal  observation.  While  the  data 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  are,  inevitably 
under  the  circumstances,  incomplete,  the  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  Baluch  tribes  and  on  problems  of  social 
organization.  ...  In  several  chapters  devoted 
to  the  camp  community.  Its  internal  structure, 
and  the  relations  with  other  such  groups,  we 
have  an  example  of  sophisticated  analysis  com¬ 
bining  materials  on  the  allocation  of  economic 
goods,  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  authority  at  the  local  level  which  is  a 
model  of  elegance  and  economy.  The  tribe  as  a 
political  unit  is  treated  In  less  detail,  but  the 
basic  structure  of  groups  and  leaders,  with  the 
crucial  feature  of  group  membership,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  position  of  subordination  to  its 
leader,  and  with  the  tribal  chief,  or  gardar,  at 
the  head,  is  clearly  delineated.  .  .  .  This  book 
deals  with  formal  social  organization,  but  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  val¬ 
ues  bv  which  he  lives  emerge  very  sharply.  In 
this  snort  volume  Barth  has  succeeded  in  weav¬ 
ing  into  a  coherent  whole  many  strands  of  Mar¬ 
ri  ethnography.”  D.  M.  .Spencer 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:177  J1  67  420w 
“An  illuminating  report.  .  .  ..  The  quality  and 
richness  of  the  social  organization  rnaterial— un¬ 
happily  abbreviated  due  to  the  untimely  death 
of  the  researcher — arise  from  several  unusual 
features:  the  basic  field  notes  were  gathered  by 
Pehrson  and  his  wife  working  togethw  thus 
providing  a  kind  of  stereoptican  effect.  The  raw 
field  notes  were  then  organized  by  another  e- 
qually  able  anthropologist,  Fredrik  Barth.  .  .  . 


PEI,  MARIO,  ed.  Language  of  the  specialists: 
a  communications  guide  to  twenty  different 
fields:  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Mario  Pei. 
3SSp  $7.50  Funk 

423  English  language — Dictionaries 

66-22943 

“The  present  volume  represents  an  attempt 
to  abstract  from  twenty  fields  of  specialization 
such  terms  as  the  specialists  themselves  have 
selected  as  a  cross  section  of  what  the  generally 
educated  man  might  be  expected  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  various  experts  .  .  .  discuss  the 
terminology  of  their  respective  fields  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  significance  to  the  layman.” 
(Introd) 


Choice  4:160  Ap  ’67  120w 
"Some  [of  the  chapters  are]  Informative, 
some  too  brief  to  do  more  than  confuse.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  final  index  to  the  terms  defined 
(many  words  mentioned  in  the  text  are  not  in 
the  word  lists)  and  spot  checks  show  that  most 
are  adequately  treated  in  unabridged  dictionar¬ 
ies,  dictionaries  of  acronyms,  or  in  handbooks 
of  scientific  and  technical  terms.  The  order_  of 
the  chapters  is  completely  illogical,  beginning 
with  Astronomy  and  ending  with  Space  Re¬ 
search.  Electronics  comes  between  Literature 
and  Theater,  Construction  Trades  between 
Music  and  Anthropology.  This  work  will  be  of 
little  use  in  libraries  where  its  price  will  also 
be  a  deterring  factor.”  M.  G.  Cook 

Library  J  91:6086  D  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:47  My  20  ’67  70w 
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PEI,  MARIO.  The  many  hues  of  English.  214p 
$4.95  Knopf 

420  English  language  67-18609 


The  chapters  of  this  book  “are  grouped  in 
five  units:  ‘The  Varieties  of  English,’  ‘The  b lux 
of  English,’  ‘Usage  and  the  Dictionary,’  ‘What 
We  Do  for  Others,’  and  ’A  Glimpse  into  the 
Future.’  The  first  two  provide  a  .  .  .  back¬ 
ground  of  facts  that  lead  to  a  .  .  .  series  of 
comments  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  language 
today.  The  third  covers  the  current  English 
dictionaries  and  their  linguistic  bases:  the 
fourth  details  the  effects  of  English .  on  other 
languages  of  the  world.  The  final  unit  reveals 
Mario  Pei’s  own  philosophy  of  developing  langu¬ 
age  and  his  ideas  of  what  may  yet  happen  to 
English.’’  (Library  J)  Most  of  this  material  has 
appeared  previously  in  various  publications. 


Best  Sell  27:293  N  1  ’67  240w 


Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Harrison  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  plO  O  26  67 
360w 

“Although  the  scholarly  data  assembled  here 
may  prove  too  much  for  the  lay  reader,  it  is 
presented  in  a  clear,  well-organized  manner. 
There  is  much  here  to  please  both  the  scholar 
and  the  amateur  of  language  as  well  as  many 
readers  who  are  simply  curious  about  our  langu¬ 
age.  ’This  is  certainly  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  in  its  field.  For  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.’’  Jerrold  Orne 

Library  J  92:2778  Ag  ’67  200w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  1  ’67  150w 


“Although  there  is  bound  to  be  some  repeti¬ 
tion  in  a  miscellany  of  this  sort  and,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pei  warns,  some  inconsistency,  one  can 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  how  a  lively,  well- 
stocked  mind  operates  in  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  problems  as  they  arise.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  controversial,  but  others  are  simply  in¬ 
formative.  .  .  .  There  is  an  eye-opening  essay 
on  Pidgin  English.  .  .  .  [Pei]  also  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  spelling  reform,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  the  development  of  English  into 
an  international  language.  At  first  he  was 
skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  develop¬ 
ment,  but  as  the  need  for  worldwide  communica¬ 
tion  has  become  sharper  he  has  recurred  to  the 
problem  of  adapting  English  to  that  role.  .  .  . 
One  chapter  describes  television  as  ’by  far  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  linguistic  change  the 
world  has  ever  known.’  ‘This,’  he  goes  on, 
‘may  seem  a  gross  exaggeration,’  and  that  is 
what  It  does  seem  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  he  cites.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:27  O  28  ’67  1300w 


PEI,  MARIO.  The  story  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  rev  ed  430p  $6.95  Lipplncott 

420.9  English  language — History  67-11311 

A  revision  of  The  Story  of  English  (BRD 
1952)  which  contains  changes  “that  affect  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  material.  .  .  .  Dr.  Pel 
discusses  changes  in  attitude  about  language 
and  usage,  lists  .  .  .  new  words  and  forms, 
.  .  .  and  Includes  a  new  .  .  .  chapter,  ‘The 
American  Language.’  He  writes  about  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  English,  the  language  as  a 
speaking  and  writing  tool,  and  the  present 
trend  in  usage.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Selected  list  of  words  and  expressions. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  92:2410  Je  15  ’67  160w 
“For  the  ‘general  reader,’,  this  revised  and 
somewhat  enlarged  edition  ...  is  in  my 
estimation  the  best  book  In  its  field.  The  story 
as  [Mr.  Pei]  tells  it  deals  as  much  with  the 
present  as  with  the  past  and  ends  by  speculat¬ 
ing  at  some  length  on  the  future.  It  does  this 
with  wide  knowledge,  careful  judgment  and  in 
a  fashion  that  should  capture  and  hold  the 
Interest  of  any  literate  reader.  .  .  .  [There  is] 
good  sense  in  the  author’s  cautionary  attitude 
toward  the  assumption  that  English  is  destined 
to  become  the  accepted  lingua  franca  of  the 
modern  world.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  debatable 
topic  among  the  many  he  discusses  on  which 
I  take  real  issue  with  Mr.  Pel.  I  do  not  share 
his  deep  concern  over  the  vagaries  of  English 
spelling.”  J.  D.  Adams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Ag  27  ’67  700w 


PEISSEL,  MICHEL.  Mustang,  the  forbidden 
kingdom;  exploring  a  lost  Himalayan  land. 
318p  pi  col  pi  maps  $8.95  Dutton 
915.49  Mustang,  Nepal — Description  and 
travel  67-11365 

The  author  describes  his  experiences  in  “1964 
when  he  became  the  first  foreigner  ever  per¬ 


mitted  to  make  an  extended  visit  to  the  .  .  . 
Kingdom  of  Mustang,  which  lies  north  along 
Nepal,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
'ribet.  Without  a  Western  companion,  speaking 
only  'ribetan  .  .  .  M.  Peissel  succeeded  m  travel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  land.”  (Publisher  s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography,  index. 


“Peissel,  an  explorer  and  anthropologist,  who 
says  he  visited  every  village  .  .  .  is  Uie  aumor 
of  The  Lost  World  of  Quintana  Roo  [BRH  19631 
and  Tiger  for  Breakfast  [BRD  1967]:  both  were 
fascinating,  but  the  writing  here,  is  better 
and  the  book  is  altogether  more  intereMnng. 
It  should  be  a  first  choice  for  libraries.  Stan¬ 
ley  Swanson 

Library  J  92:2157  Je  1  ’67  160w 
“Peissel’s  style  is  picturesque  and  wonderfi^y 
atmospheric,  making  this  strange,  lonely  country 
vivid  and  real.  His  book  is  also  spaced  with 
amusing  observations  and  anecdotes — a  real 
treat  for  the  armchair  traveler.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p.34  Je  25  ’67  260w 
“This  account  of  Mr.  Peissel’s  privileged  ex¬ 
perience  is  at  once  an  adventure  story,  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  an  anthropological  study,  and  it  is  in 
every  respect  an  absorbing  one.” 

New  Yorker  43:84  Ag  6  ’67  220w 


PEISSEL,  MICHEL.  Tiger  for  breakfast:  the 
story  of  Boris  of  Kathmandu.  282p  pi  $5.95 
Dutton 

B  or  92  Lissanevitch.  Boris.  Nepal — ^De¬ 
scription  and  travel  65-11397 

This  biography  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a 
man  who  “toured  Europe,  the  U.S.A.  and  Asia 
as  a  star  of  [Diaghilev’s  Ballet  Russe],  Under 
the  spell  of  India  he  forsook  dancing,  and  has 
lived  in  Calcutta  and  now  in  Kathmandu,  Nepal, 
where  he  operates  the  Royal  Hotel  and  counts 
among  his  friends  many  of  the  world's  famous.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“The  life  story  of  Boris  Lissanevitch  reads 
almost  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the  pages  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  so  glamorous  and  excit¬ 
ing  were  his  adventures.  .  .  .  Michel  Peissel 
spent  six  months  in  Nepal  with  Boris  and  his 
book  tells  much  about  the  country  and  its 
customs,  with  some  beautiful  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  marvelous  sceneiy.  This  biography 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  with 
a  special  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the 
Orient  and  in  wild  game  hunting.  It  will  also 
attract  the  better  readers  in  the  YA  group.” 
M.  M.  Caffall 

Library  J  91:3200  Je  15  ’66  160w  [TA] 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  74:.32S  S  15  ’67  260w 


PEJOVICH,  SVETOZAR.  The  market-planned 
economy  of  Yugoslavia.  160p  $5.75  Univ.  of 
Minn,  press 

330.9  Yugoslavia — Economic  policy 

66-18868 

“The  Yugoslavian  economic  system  is  a  prag¬ 
matic  socialism  that  has  been  modified  by  the 
use  of  capitalistic  devices.  Dr.  Pejovich  In¬ 
dicates  that  individual  Incentive  and  the  rel¬ 
atively  free  market  are  prime  factors  in  the 
regulation  of  production.  They  must,  however, 
function  within  the  framework  of  the  socialist 
reality.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[This  book]  contains  many  Instructive  In¬ 
sights  into  the  legal-institutional  framework  of 
Yugoslavia’s  economy,  including  a  description 
and  analysis  of  planning  tools  and  the  role  of 
the  firm.  The  book  is  well  written,  clear,  and 
concise.  Its  main  appeal  will  be  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  economist,  but  its  usefulness  for  related 
disciplines  is  undeniable.”  J.  S.  Piybla 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:244  My  ’67  420w 
“[This]  is  an  attempt  to  consti-uct  a  general 
‘economic  theory  of  sociali.sin’  based  on  the 
work  of  Oscar  Lange  and  J.  A.  Schumpeter. 
Material  on  Yugoslavia  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
theoretical  model  set  forth.  Somewhat  similar 
to  P.  J.  D.  Wiles’  Political  Economy  of  Com¬ 
munism  [BRD  1964],  but  Inferior  in  quality, 
Pejovich’ s  treatment  of  economic  efficiency  is 
confused.  He  seems  to  believe  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  planners’  preferences  necessarily 
distorts  resource  allocation.  This  misconcep¬ 
tion  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  1950’s  by  Abram 
Bergson.  Recommended  only  for  those  libraries 
that  want  a  complete  collection  in  comparative 
economic  systems.” 

Choice  4:323  My  ’67  lOOw 
“The  Yugoslav  experiment  Indicates  that  bv 
judicious  use  of  the  market  mechanism  and 
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Incentives  and  profits  a  socialist  economy  can 
be  made  to  work  more  efficiently.  This  is  an 
excellent  work  in  a  too  rarely  studied  area  of 
comparative  economics.”  H.  S.  Camenson 
Library  J  91:3410  J1  ’66  200w 


ogy,  .  .  .  underwater  farming,  marine 

archeology,  underseas  warfare,  unde^ater 
mining,  scuba  and  deep-sea  diving,  nshlng 
and  boating.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


PEKKANEN,  TOIVO.  My  childhood:  Lapsu- 
uteni:  tr.  from  the  Fmnlsh  by  Alan  Blair; 
with  an  introd.  by  Thomas  Warburton.  250o 
$5  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

B  or  92  66-22862 

An  account  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the 
author’s  life,  in  the  Finnish  coastal  town  of 
Kotka.  Son  of  a  stonecutter,  Pekkanen  was 
bom  into  “a  wholly  proletarian  type  of  family 
but  one  in  which  fundamental  human  values 
were  held  in  deep  respect.  .  .  .  THe]  became  a 
metalworker  in  a  factory  .  .  .  until  1932,  when 
he  won  .  .  .  renown  .  .  with  his  novel  Tehtaan 

varpossa  (In  the  Shadow  of  the  Mills).”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Originally  published 
1953  in  Finland. 


‘‘Toivo  Pekkanen  represents  the  proletarian 
literature  of  Finland,  in  which  suffering  and 
dramatic  perception  come  rising  up  in  unex¬ 
pected  ways  .  .  .  His  Childhood  is  harsh  and 
without  bathos.  .  .  .  [It]  gives  a  poignant  and 
sentimental  picture  of  Pekkanen’s  y^outh  with¬ 
out.  however,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  good 
taste.”  R.  A.  Lindgren 

Library  J  92:796  F  16  ’67  120w 


“One  will  look  ...  in  vain  for  complaint  or 
self-pity.  ...  It  is  not  the  least  of  Pekkanen’s 
feats  in  this  chapter  of  autobiography  to  show 
us  his  parents’  humble  heroism  and  reveal  that 
in  large  measure  he  v/as  at  the  time  unaware  of 
it.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  strong,  beautiful  and  mov¬ 
ing  book.” 

TLS  p621  J1  13  ’67  700w 


PELISSIER,  ROGER.  The  awakening  of  China, 
1793-1949:  ed.  and  tr.  by  Martin  ffleffer.  532p 
pi  $7.95  Putnam 

961  China — ^History  67-16115 

Using  contemporary  accounts  and  memoirs 
the  author  ‘Tanges  from  tlie  late  18th  Century, 
when  the  Manchu  rdgime  was  just  passing  its 
prime,  through  the  decline  and  breakdown  of 
the  last  of  China’s  imperial  dynasties,  .  .  . 
[through]  the  Republican  era,  and  terminates 
with  the  emergence  of  Mao.”  (Library  J) 
Chronology.  Index  of  sources.  General  index. 
Originally  pubished  In  France  as  La  Chine 
entre  en  solne. 


“This  book,  like  its  subject.  Is  at  once  sad, 
frightening  and  enthralling:  It  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  the  anti-Western  spirit  which 
Red  Chinese  leadership  has  been  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit.” 

Christian  Century  84:562  Ap  26  ’67  50w 
“A  spate  of  surveys  of  China’s  recent  history 
has  appeared  during  the  past  two  decades. 
This  study  ...  is  a  welcome  addition  to  this 
genre.  M.  Pellssler  not  only  knows  his  subject 
but  knows  how  to  capture  his  readers’  interest. 
.  .  .  The  subject  matter  and  interpretation  in 
Pelissier’s  volume  are  familiar  to  specialists, 
but  students  and  laymen  will  find  much  that 
is  informative  and  absorbing.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  92:1486  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  60w  [TA] 

“The  presentation  of  history  through  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  is  usually  a  most  successful 
enterprise,  and  this  ...  Is  no  exception.  .  .  . 
1949  is  an  obvious  point  at  which  to  end  such 
a  book.  The  Communist  period  is  so  entirely 
different,  and  om  sources  of  information  so 
totally  changed  (and  diminished),  that  the 
break  suggests  Itself.  But  it  has  one  dis¬ 
advantage.  ...  If  a  person  read  [this]  collec¬ 
tion  without  knowing  anything  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  would  get  a  much  more  favourable 
picture  of  that  Government  than  it  really  de¬ 
serves  in  the  light  of  its  own  shortcomings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eighteen  years.  But  this  does  not 
at  all  mar  an  excellent  book,  which  is,  in¬ 
cidentally,  most  Interestingly  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  reproductions  of  old  prints. 
TLS  pl59  Mr  2  ’67  800w 


PELL,  CLAIBORNE.  Challenge  of  the  seven 
seas  [by]  Claiborne  Pell  with  Harold  Leland 
Goodwin.  306p  il  $6.95  Morrow 
651.4  Ocean.  Oceanography  66-24965 


The  senator  from  Rhode  Island  describes 
“the  adventures  of  the  ocean  pioneers  [includ¬ 
ing]  .  .  .  the  latest  achievements  in  oceanol- 


Reviewed  by  V.  D.  Tate  ^ 

Library  J  91:4681  O  1  ’66  190w 
“Senator  Pell  makes  oceanography  sound 
thrilling  as  voyages  into  outer  space,  and,  if 
his  predictions  are  realized,  man  will  be 
frolicking  in  under-water  motels,  aqua-farm¬ 
ing,  and  deep-sea  fishing  and  diving.  Archae¬ 
ologists  will  be  busy  in  marine  and 

miners  will  be  busy  prospecting  for  oil  an(i 
precious  metals.  The  unpleasant  prospect  of 
undersea  warfare  is  also  mentioned,  and  ocean 
legends  and  folk  tales  are  told.  A  delight  for 

anyone  who  loves  the  sea.”  _ 

Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
‘  ’As  a  Coast  Guard  Reservist,  Captain  Pell 
is  more  than  knowledgeable  on  matters 
pelagic.  Thus,  he  and  Mr.  Goodwin  have  been 
able  to  write  a  lucid,  generally  apolitical,  ac¬ 
count  of  oceanology  which  any  American  can 
read  with  profit.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  book,  to  this  reviewer,  are  those 
chapters  dealing  with  the  systematic  harvest 
of  the  sea  (aquaculture)  and  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  the  oceans  to  national  defense.  But 
each  reader  will  have  his  particular  fa¬ 
vorites.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  only  worth  read¬ 
ing:  it  is  worth  pondering.”  J.  Kirwan 
Nat  R  19:49  Ja  10  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  40w 


PELLAPRAT,  HENRI-PAUL.  Modem  Frmch 
culinary  art:  the  new  Pellaprat:  ed.  by  Rene 
Kramer  and  David  White:  adapted  for  the 
American  kitchen  by  Avanelle  Day.  1171p 
11  col  il  $22.60  World  pub. 

641.6  Cookery,  French.  Cookery  65-25779 


First  published  in  1^5  this  liook,  by.  a 
teacher  at  the  Paris  Cordon  Bleu  Cookmg 
School,  has  been  revised  and  adapted  to  Amer- 
'  rvioaoiiT-omATitH  HTifi  In exedifints.  Glossary. 


Index. 


“Surely  one  of  the  most  encyclopedic  and 
attractive  cookbooks  to  come  along  in  the  last 
two  decades  (or  even  longer)  is  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pellaprat  classic,  which  has  been 
diligently  adapted  for  the  American  cook  by 
Avanelle  Day.  .  .  .  Wliat  makes  this  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  and  valuable  cookbook  is  the  long 
introductory  section  discussing  the  preparation 
of  the  table  for  buffet  dinners,  gala  ineals,  the 
selection  of  wines,  the  Taw  materials  and 
the  basic  techniques  of  French  cooking  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pellaprat’s  four  divisions:  la  haute 
cuisine  (for  special  occasions) :  la  cuisine  bour- 
geoise;  ...  la  cuisine  regionale:  .  .  .  and  a 
cuisine  impromptu,  use  of  materials  at  mnd 
and  simplest,  quickest  methods.  If  one  starts 
with  no  other  c(X)kbook,  this  will  be  the  most 
helpful  and  complete  compendium  fpr  go(5d 
eating  that  has  come  across  our  vision  in 
moons  and  moons.” 

Resf  CpII  s  1R  ‘66  IRnw 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Rice  .  ^ 

Christian  Science  IVlonitor  pB12  D  1  66 
lOOw 

“Stoutly  bound  to  sustain  the  weight  of  its 
nearly  1200  wide  pages,  clearly  and  attractive¬ 
ly  printed,  Pellaprat’s  beautiful  book  promises 
to  stand  up  to  long  use  in  library  and  kitchen. 
.  .  .  [Written]  by  a  master  of  French  cuisine 
...  it  is  a  guide  professionals  will  value, 
comprehensive  without  being  exhaustive.  .  .  . 
Magnificent  close-up  photographs  (cross-ref¬ 
erenced  to  recipes)  convey  in  color  exactly  how 
the  finished  roast  or  salad  should  look:  black- 
and-white  photographs  explicitly  present  step- 
by-step  procedures.  Recommended  without  res¬ 
ervation.”  S.  C.  Gross 

Library  J  91:5967  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
Retdev/ed  by  Helen  Yglesias 

Nation  203:679  D  19  ’66  250w 


“This  is  an  extremely  useful  book,  not  only 
because  of  its  range,  but  also  for  the  way  it 
succeeds  in  explaining  the  mysteries  of  French 
cooking  techniques  and  terminology  and  the 
way  food  is  presented  in  France.  The  recipes 
are  clearly  written  and  within  the  capabilities 
of  an  experienced  home  cook.  .  .  .  The  book 
has  been  adapted  to  American  living,  and, 
somewhat,  to  American  tastes,  but  with  ad¬ 
mirable  faithfulness  to  M.  Pellaprat’s  originals. 
What  I  miss  in  it  is  the  feeling  of  excitement 
that  one  is  discovering  new  territory.  [Simone 
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PELLAPRAT,  HENRI-PAUL — Continued 
Beck  and]  Julia  Child’s  ‘Mastering;  the  Art  of 
French  Cooking’  LBHD  1962]  and  Elizabetli 
Bavid's  'French  Provincial  Cooking’  LBHJ> 
1963],  for  example,  spell  France.  The  fault,  I 
think,  lies  in  the  translation,  which  strives 
hard  to  be  standard  American  kitchen  prose.” 
Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  4  ’66  240w 


PELZ,  LOTTE.  True  deceivers,  by  Lotte  and 
Werner  Pelz.  254p  $3.96  Westminster  press 
233  Man  (Theology)  67-10275 

The  authors  declare  that  they  “raise  once 
again  tlie  eternal  questions;  .  .  .  What  is  man? 
What  is  reality?  What  is  truth  and  what  Is 
deception?  .  .  .  Why  is  [man]  so  often  at  odds 
with  himself  as  well  as  with  others  and  the 
universe?  Why  must  he  die  and  why  is  he 
alive  at  all?  .  .  .  It  has  been  [their]  further 
intention  to  show  how  deeply  Western  man 
has  been  troubled,  rather  than  influenced — 
quite  apart  from  and  in  spite  of  its  religious 
associations — by  the  spirit  of  Hebrew,  Jewish, 
prophetic  literature  .  .  .  [and]  to  disentangle 
the  Greek  and  Jewish  world  views.”  (Prelim¬ 
inary  note  on  method  and  madness)  Appendix: 
Some  justifications. 


“This  book  fits  none  of  tlie  ready-made  cate¬ 
gories  of  books  focusing  on  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
Biblical  theology,  history,  or  commentary,  for 
it  studies  the  Biblical  materials  not  for  their 
own  sakes  but  as  ‘parables’  revealing  the 
true  nature  and  potentiality  of  human  life.  Nor 
IS  it  devotional  in  character.  .  .  .  After  two 
chapters  _  contrasting  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  un¬ 
derstandings  of  life,  three  major  philosophical 
issues  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  former:  teleology  .  .  .  ontology  .  .  .  and 
epistemology.  .  .  .  An  extremely  fascinating 
and  well  written  book  which  should  be  useful 
in  at  least  two  fields  (philosophy  and  religion).” 

Choice  4:1128  D  ’67  200w 
‘‘If  indeed  we  have  learned,  as  the  Pelzes 
claim,  to  identify  our  heart  with  the  Jewish 
and  our  mind  with  the  Greek  vision,  then  this 
oew  book  of  theirs  may  be  accepted  as  a  laud- 
resurrect  our  Greek- Jewish 
identity.  And  the  attempt  succeeds  precisely 
insofar  as  their  book  presents  this  strange  and 
offensive  point  of  view.  .  .  .  This  volume  has 
many  flaws.  Much  of  its  biblical  exegesis  for 
example,  seems  incredible  in  the  light  of  modern 
textual  studies.  .  .  .  Yet  though  the  Pelzes  have 
been  driven  to  reverse  the  work  of  the  biblical 
scholar,  they  have  gone  to  school  with  many 
or  the  great  modern  visionaries,  and  this  ex¬ 
perience  has  enabled  them  to  carry  forward 
the  noneccleslastical  attempt  to  respeak  the 
language  of  .Jesus  in  a  way  that  will  make  It 
™1i6'3io-tely  livable  and  imaginable  as  faith.” 
T.  J.  J.  Altizer 

Christian  Century  84:473  Ap  12  ’67  76()w 


^  authors  have  written  a  successful  book, 

God  is  No  More  [BRD  1964]  and  ...  are  also 
doing  research  on  the  ‘state  of  Christianity’  in 

recognized  for  their 
BBC  'TV  and  radio  broadcasts.  Their  writing 
style  IS  relaxed,  but  they  never  wander,  and 
they  have  a  fresh  approach,  mixing  Biblical 
characters  with  their  modern  philosophical 
counterparts  in  a  natural  manner.  Footnotes 
introduced  as  ‘asides.’  Recommended  for 
poth  academic  and  public  libraries  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  college  students.”  E.  F.  Waterman 
Library  J  92:1164  Mr  16  ’67  140w 


*^Pe^’  it.  auth.  True  deceivers.  See 

PENCIER,  IDA  B.  DE.  See  DePencler.  I.  B. 


official  correspondence  covering  the  expedition 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  book.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


“The  diary  adds  an  interesting  and  revealing 
item  to  the  travel  literature  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  brief 
expedition  did  not,  itself,  malte  an  important 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Walker's  report  is 
curiously  uninformative  on  Palenque,  and 
though  Caddy’s  paintings,  some  of  which  are 
reproduced  in  this  volume,  provided  occasional 
detail  for  sculptural  elements  subsequently  de¬ 
teriorated  or  effaced,  the  representations  are 
too  generalized  and  too  distorted  for  any  seri¬ 
ous  reconstruction.”  Charles  Gibson 

Am  Hist  R  73:265  O  '67  340w 
“[Walker  and  Caddy]  were  sent  on  an  official 
mission  of  archaeological  exploration  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  time  .that  those  more  famous 
explorers  of  Maya  remains,  John  Lloyd 
Stephens  and  Frederick  Catherwood,  set  out 
on  their  Central  American  journeys.  .  .  .  The 
book  makes  an  excellent,  if  lesser,  companion 
piece  to  the  Stephens  and  Catherwood  vol¬ 
umes.  Pender-gast’s  brief  introductory  and  clos¬ 
ing  chapters  are  written  with  taste  and  charm. 

.  .  .  "The  36  half-tone  reproductions,  mostly 
Caddy’s  drawings  of  the  countryside  and  the 
Palenque  ruins  and  monuments,  are  of  gi'eat 
interest,  although  Caddy  is  no  match  for 
Ca.therwood  as  an  artist.  Should  appeal  to  all 
interested  in  Maya  archaeology,  professionally 
or  otherwise  as  well  as  to  the  reader  seeking 
an  exotic  Victorian  travel  account.” 

Choice  4:1028  N  ’67  240w 
“Caddy’s  diaiy  is  a  charming  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  events  of  the  difficult  journey, 
the  land,  people,  flora,  and  fauna.  .  .  .  The 
drawings  (mostly  photographs  of  the  originals) 
are  excellent.”  Lois  Huish 

Library  J  92:1621  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 


PENDLETON,  CONRAD.  West:  Manhattan  to 
Oregon.  72p  $3.50  Swallow,  A. 

811  66-20103 

A  collection  of  narrative  verse. 


“The  poet  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  not,  as 
in  his  shorter  poems,  editorializing  without 
notable  freshness  or  form;  his  finest  work  here 
is  blank- vei’se  pastoral:  vignettes  of  pioneer 
life.  The  latter  are  Frostian  in  tone  and  manner. 
.  .  .  Manhattan  is  treated  from  a  .  .  .  Western 
visitor’s  perspective.  The  city  is  reduced  to  a 
‘beat’  hangout,  and  in  all  but  one  strong  poem, 
a  blank-verse  fiction  entitled  ‘Beat  Generation: 
Midnight,’  the  poet  fails  to  treat  this  subject 
with  any  effectiveness  whatever.  The  poems  in 
their  sequence  do  not  lend  the  title  any  special 
significance.  The  long  poems  are  superior  en- 
tertaimnents.” 

Choice  4:532  J1  ’67  160w 

“A  major  difficulty  [here]  is  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  dialogue.  .  .  .  Though  no  Whit- 
rnan,  Mr.  Pendleton  is  not  a  Robert  Service 
either.  Most  of  the  time  he’s  somewhere  in 
between,  and  he  manages  to  carrv  off  some 
of  his  shorter  works.  He  stumbles  badly,  though, 
when  he  sings  of  cow^boys,  trappers,  and  ranch¬ 
ers.  The  dialogue  is  frequently  frightful,  the 
metaphors  slovenly,  and  the  rhymes  a  kind  of 
sing-song.  His  saving  feature  is  his  pure  vir¬ 
ility  and  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  people  he 
portrays.  But_  does  this  make  for  poetry?  Still, 
it  must  be  said  Mr.  Pendleton  knows  what  he’s 
about,  and  a  few  lyrical  poems  save  the  work.” 
Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:687  F  1  ’67  140w 
“[The  poet]  displays  his  good  heart  and  cut¬ 
ting  pen,  one  to  express  his  compassion  for  vic¬ 
tims,  the  other  to  rip  Into  the  hides  of  their 
oppressors.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:38  F  11  ’67  30w 


Palenque:  the 

nUv  expedition  to  the  ancient  Maya 

city,  1839-1840;  coll.  &  ed.  by  David  M.  Pen- 
dergast.  213p  il  $6.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
Patrick.  Caddy,  John  Herb- 
eit.  Palenque,  Mexico.  Mayas— Antiquities 
,T  66-22722 

Patrick  Walker,  secre- 
5,?'  -P-  superintendent  of  the  Settlement 

Honduras,  and  John  Herbert  Caddy, 
in  the  Royal  Artilleiy,  .  .  set 

expedition  to  the  ancient 
Maya  ceremonial  center  of  Palenque,  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  .  .  .  Caddy’s  diary  of  the  trip 
to  Palenque  and  the  return  to  Beliz  via  Mfirida, 
Walker  s  report,  newspaper  accounts,  and  the 


PEININOCK.,  J.  ROLAND,  ed.  Equality;  ed.  by  J. 

Roland  Pennock  and  John  W.  Chapman. 

(Nomos,  9)  313p  $6.95  Atherton 
323.5  Equality  66-27936 

In  this,  the  ninth  yearbook  of  the  American 
Society  for  Political  and  Legal  Philosophy, 
erghteen  papers  consider  the  concept.  “The 
initial  chapter  explores  the  meaning,  the  justi¬ 
fication,  and  what  might  be  called  the  d'ialec- 
tws  of  equality  .  .  .  part  II  deals  with  some  of 
the  sources  of  beliefs  about  equality  .  .  .  [while] 
Pai't  III  IS  mqre  concerned  with  practical  ap¬ 
plications— political  and  legal.”  (Introd) 

“Although  generally  this  is  a  strong  collec¬ 
tion,  thCTe  are  certain  flaws  that  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  First,  there  is  no  representative  of  an 
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anti-equalltarian  viewpoint.  Second,  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  elites  is  only  mentioned  once.  Third, 
although  belief  systems  are  discussed  at  length 
there  is  no  systematic  consideration  of  equality 
in  contemporary  belief  systems.  The  literature 
on  equality  has  been  surprisingly  weak  until 
recent  years.  This  volume  will  not  only  add 
significantly  to  the  growing  list  of  titles,  but 
it  will  do  much  to  begin  the  taslt-n^f  clarifying 
the  conceptual  muddle  that  surrounds  so  many 
terms  in  political  philosophy.”  L.  T.  Sargent 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1123  D  ’67  850w 
‘‘A  valuable  collection  of  essays  that  gives 
some  attention  to  almost  any  aspect  of  ‘equal¬ 
ity’  the  reader  will  wish  to  investigate.  The 
subject  has  some  attack  from  philosophers, 
lawyers,  political  scientists,  and  included  are 
such  topics  as  equality  and  Christianity,  equal¬ 
ity  and  Judaism,  equality  and  Hinduism.  .  .  . 
The  level  of  writing  is  consistently  high,  and 
examples  of  problems  and  current  topics  all  add 
up  to  fine  representative  articles.  This  work 
would  be  a  solid  purchase  for  all  holdings,  in¬ 
cluding  small  public  collections  and  academic 
libraries.”  Jack  Vanderhoof 

Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  lOOw 


PENROSE,  E.  F.  The  revolution  In  interna¬ 
tional  relations:  a  study  in  the  changing  na¬ 
ture  and  balance  of  power.  290p  |6.75  Hu¬ 
manities  press 

327  International  relations.  Balance  of  pow¬ 
er  [65-563541 

”A  teacher  of  international  history  and  rela¬ 
tions  in  Britain,  Japan,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  seeking  to  differentiate 
his  views  from  those  of  some  .  .  ‘political  real¬ 

ists’  .  .  .  sees  the  balance  of  power  considera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  outweighing  political  doctrines  as 
mainsprings  of  foreign  policy  formulation.  .  ,  . 
He  writes:  ‘There  is  no  substitute  for  disarm¬ 
ament  but  progress  toward  disarmament  must 
be  linked  with  progress  toward  the  removal  of 
the  sources  of  International  friction.’  .  .  .  He  is 
.  .  .  critical  of  the  American  practice  of  Unit¬ 
ing  diplomatic  recognition  with  approval.” 
(Pol  Scl  Q) 


“This  is  a  wise  and  thoughtful  book.  .  .  .  No 
pretense  is  made  that  the  book  is  value-free. 
But  the  values  are  such  as  to  command  at  least 
respectful  attention,  and  more  often  than  not 
approval.  ...  In  some  ways,  this  is  a  curiously 
old-fashioned  kind  of  book.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
brilliant  new  theories  to  propose,  but  there  are 
some  extremely  solid  and  competent  restate¬ 
ments  of  what  we  might  call  the  ‘conventional 
wisdom’  of  international  relations — using  the 
term  in  the  descriptive,  not  the  pejorative, 
sense.  .  .  .  The  book  does  not  really  fit  very 
well  into  what  w’e  might  call  the  ‘new’  study  of 
international  relations,  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States.  Tet,  it  Is  wise,  sensitive,  sensi¬ 
ble.  It  bears  careful  reading.”  P.  A.  Bonder- 
m3.- Tin 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:838  S  ’67  1200w 
“The  book  rejects  a  number  of  political  theo¬ 
ries  widely  held  in  the  1950’s,  e.g.  the  slogan 
of  the  ‘decay  of  Europe’  or  the  assumption 
that  the  fight  between  Communist  and  capital¬ 
istic  ideologies  will  decide  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind.  .  .  .  [The  author]  explains  Europe’s  skep¬ 
ticism  towards  U.S.  leadership  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  U.S.  of  the  1960’s  old  fears  of  left 
wing  movements  are  much  stronger  than  in 
Europe.  The  book  contains  so  many  ideas  that 
one  would  w^ish  that  a  streamlined  edition 
could  be  read  by  a  large  number  of  people  in 
academic  and  political  life,  by  journalists  and 
by  international  economists.” 

Choice  .3:821  N  ’66  170w 


“Professor  Penrose  writes  from  the  vantage 
point  both  of  scholar  and  practitioner.  .  .  .  He 
brings  to  his  study  a  tentative  and  pragmatic 
outlook.  .  .  .  His  book  is  a  civilized,  humane, 
and  rational  Inquiry,  but  its  fault  may  lie  in  a 
certain  impatience  with  the  pathos  of  decision¬ 
making  of  great  power  statesmen  in  a  nuclear 
age  He  may  also  underestimate  the  continu¬ 
ing  role  of  dependence  for  security  that  nations 
must  have  on  the  nuclear  powers.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  he  has  helped  us  to  realize  the  many- 
sided  character  of  national  power  and  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  influence  to  new  centers  of  power  in 
the  world.”  K.  W.  Thompson 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:300  Je  ’67  240w 


PENROSE,  ROLAND,  ed.  McWilllam:  Introd. 
by  Roland  Penrose.  IGp  11  $13.60  Transatlantic 
730  MeWilliam,  F.  E.  [66-36234] 

A  collection  of  “examples  of  the  sculptor’s 
work  [from  1936  to  1963,  in]  .  .  .  black-and- 


white  reproductions,  plus  several  line-cut  draw- 
ines.  .  .  .  [The  introduction]  in  French  and 
English  describes  McWilliam’s  life  and  meth¬ 
ods.”  (Choice) 


“The  book  may  have  some  usefulness  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  large  colleges,  universities,  and  art 
schools.  Hardly  a  justified  purchase  for  small 
schools  and  junior  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:658  S  ’67  170w 

“F.  E.  MeWilliam  (born  in  1909)  is  an  Irish 
sculptor  who  has  lived  in  London  for  many 
vears.  .  .  .  MeWilliam  has  worked  in  wood  and 
m  stone,  but  bronze  is  now  his  preferred  medi¬ 
um.  One  sees  the  results  of  an  admiration  for 
Brancusi,  Moore,  and  Giacometti,  yet  McWil- 
liam  has  evolved  his  own  style.  There  is  a  .  .  . 
list  of  collections  where  the  artist’s  works  may 
be  seen.  Mainly  for  special  art  collections.  ’ 
Ruth  Bertrand 

Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  ’67  120w 


PEPPER,  CURTIS  G.  The  Pope’s  back  yard. 

184p  11  $4.50  Farrar,  Straus 
914.56  Vatican  City — Juvenile  literature 

66-14151 

The  author  “describes  the  gardens,  stores, 
railroad  station,  garages  with  their  ancient 
carriages,  and  other  buildings,  tells  the  history 
of  the  colorful  guards  and  other  officials  who 
work  in  the  Pope’s  city-state,  and  shows  the 
reader  what  dally  life  in  the  Vatican  is  like. 
.  .  .  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:40  Ap  16  *67  140w 
Christian  Century  83:345  Mr  15  '67  50w 
“Using  photographs,  an  Informative  text, 
and  a  large  map.  Mr.  Pepper,  the  chief  of 
Newsweek’s  Rome  bureau,  takes  hl.s  young 
readers  on  a  reverent  and  entertaining  tour 
of  Vatican  City.  .  .  .  He  makes  good  use  of 
historical  details  and  anecdotes.  Not  only 
iunior-high  readers,  but  also  their  parents 
should  enjoy  this  instructive  look  behind-the- 
scenes  at  the  Vatican.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:1751  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 
“Despite  Pope  John,  the  Ecumenical  Council 
and  the  developing  new  look  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism.  few  people  in  the  world,  even  Ca.thojics, 
are  familiar  with  behind-the- walls  Vatican 
City  life.  Curtis  Pepper  .  .  .  here  provides  an 
easy,  colorful  description  of  the  Vatican  as  a 
fascinating  and  unique  community.  .  .  .  Pie 
has  poked  into  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  Vatican  buildings  .  .  .  [and]  knows  his 
history,  too.  weaving  warm,  revealing  and 
often  humorous  stories  into  his  descriptions 
To  this  wealth  of  information  he  has  added 
maps  for  a  walking  tour  of  the  Vatican.” 
Richard  Horchler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  23  ’67  130w 
[YA1 

TLS  p739  Ag  17  ’67  600w  [YA] 


PEREYRA,  LILLIAN  A.  .James  Lusk  Alcorn: 
persistent  Whig.  237p  pi  $7.50  La.  state  univ. 
press 

B  or  92  Alcorn,  James  Lusk  66-21756 

“Originally  opposed  to  secession,  [Alcorn] 
‘went  with  his  state’  and  became  a  brigadier 
general  of  Mississippi  troops,  but  he  was  never 
more  than  a  reluctant  Confederate.  ...  At  the 
end  of  the  war.  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  revive  the  Whig  party,  he  joined  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  elected  him  governor  and  later 
senator.  .  .  .  Because  Alcorn  shifted  political 
allegiance  so  often,  he  was  vulnerable,  to 
charges  of  inconsistency  and  opportunism. 
Pereyra  argues  that  he  was,  however,  always 
true  to  certain  fundamental  Whig  principles, 
such  as  advocacy  of  the  Union  and  belief  m 
an  orderly,  hierarchical  society  in  which  an 
elite  should  rule.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Annotated 
biblio.graphy.  Index. 


“An  excellent  and  thoughtful  study  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi’s  most  influential  scalawag.  .  .  .  Since 
Alcorn  left  only  sparse  personal  records,  trac¬ 
ing  his  long  career  is  no  easy  assi,gnment,  and 
the  author  has  admirably  used  the  surviving 
Alcorn  manuscripts.  Including  some  documents 
still  owned  by  the  family.  .  .  .  .Necessarily  her 
account  of  bis  prewar  career  is  thin,  but.  her 
chapters  on  the  Reconstruction  years  are  richly 
informative.  .  .  .  She  does  not  seem  aiiTOre, 
however,  tbat  recent  research  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  period  by  Grady  MeWhiney,  Lee  Benson, 
Glvndon  Van  Deusen,  and  many  others  has 
seriously  challenged  her  thesis  that  Whigs 
differed  basically  from  Democrats  in  wealth, 
social  position,  and  ideology.  Since  the  basic 
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PEREYRA,  L.  A — Continued 
presupposition  of  her  hook  is  currently  being 
undermined,  the  author  might  have  been  well 
advised  to  minimize  Whiggery  as  Alcorn’s 
cardinal  principle  and  to  stress  instead  his  con¬ 
sistent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Delta  area.”  David  Donald 

Am  Hist  R  72:707  Ja  ’67  600w 
“[Alcorn]  appears  as  conservative,  'affiliated 
with,  rather  than  a  follower  of,  the  Republican 
party,’  hoping  a  moderate  course  would  stave 
off  Radical  excesses,  satisfy  basic  rights  of 
freedmen,  hold  former  undemocratic  rulers,  and 
bring  Mississippi  into  the  American  main¬ 
stream.  Pereyra  skillfully  shows  why  Alcorn’s 
weaknesses  contributed  to  the  failure  of  such 
a  complicated  maneuver.  .  .  .  Interesting  but 
not  gripping,  it  is  an  important  footnote  to 
current  revision  of  Reconstruction  historiogra¬ 
phy.” 

Choice  3:1175  F  ’67  190w 
“On  the  whole,  this  is  a  disappointing  book, 
inadequately  researched  and  written  in  a  grace¬ 
less  style.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  the  author  fail  to 
exploit  the  most  obvious  sources  but  also  uses 
some  rather  questionable  ones . The  nar¬ 

rative  is  replete  with  such  expressions  as  ‘he 
seemed  to  be’  and  ‘apparently,’  indicating  ei¬ 
ther  the  author's  reluctance  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  materials  that  she  used  or  her 
unwillingness  to  probe  deep  enough  into  the 
sources  in  order  to  present  more  positive  con¬ 
clusions  to  her  readers.”  E.  A.  Miles 

J  Am  Hist  54:158  Je  ’67  4S0w 


PERKINS,  DEXTER.  The  diplomacy  of  a  new 
age;  ma,jor  issues  in  U.S.  policy  since  1945. 
I90p  $5.75;  pa  $2.45  Ind.  univ.  press 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  AVorld  poli¬ 
tics— 1945-  67-13034 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  1966  Patten  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Indiana  University.  It  is  a 
“survey  of  the  major  events  in  United  States 
foreign  policy  since  World  War  II  [and  pre¬ 
sents]  analyses  of  several  areas  of  international 
affairs  .  .  .  [including]  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions,  .  .  .  the  Marshall  Plan,  .  .  .  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  .  .  .  America’s 
role  in  Asia.  .  .  .  [and]  the  United  States’ 
relations  with  Latin  America.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


[The  author’s  thesis  is]  ‘the  development,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  a  massive  mil- 
imry  and  economic  power,  of  departure  from 
the  traditional  ideas  of  isolation,  of  expanding 
commitments  all  over  the  world.’  .  .  .  Perkins 
adheres  to  this  theme  throughout  the  book. 
.  .  .  Although,  in  general,  he  assumes  a  favor¬ 
able  view  of  American  diplomacy  ...  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  differ  on  occasion.  .  .  .  Except 
for  a  few  scattered  references,  there  is  no 
treatment  of  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  good  book  for  under¬ 
graduates,  in  particular,  to  read:  it  gives  them 
an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  even  graphic 
description  of  important  episodes  which, 
generally  speakiirg',  they  were  too  young  to 
know  of  at  the  time  of  happening.”  R.  W. 
Van  Alstyne 

J  Am  Hist  54:718  D  ’67  470w 

“[This  study]  is  highly  recommended  for  all 
libraries  whose  readers  wish  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  highly  accelerated  and  often 
confusing  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States 
today.  Perkins,  as  always,  writes  well,  probes 
intensively,  raises  many  questions,  and  an¬ 
swers  them  almost  always  with  an  optimistic 
outlook.  He  presents  his  facts  well,  and  his 
.ludgments  are  numerous,  clear  and  sound, 
though  arguable.  .  .  .  The  best  chapter,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  IS  the  one  on  Latin  America.”  C.  P.  Ar- 
min 

Library  J  92:2166  Je  1  ’67  130w 

“Viewed  as  a  brief  introductory  course  in  re¬ 
cent  diplomatic  history,  this  study  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  .  .  .  [However],  the  author  seems 
inclined  to  what  many  would  consider  an  un¬ 
duly  charitable  view  of  the  recent  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy.  This  comes  into  sharp  fo¬ 
cus  in  his  final  chapter  where,  among  other 
things,  he  challenges  the  apprehension  so  vigor- 
oiisly  expressed  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  about 
‘the  growth  of  “arrogance”  and  the  dangers  of 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  conduct  of  our  af¬ 
fairs.’  It  is  Dr.  Perkins’s  position  that  ‘a  crit- 
tical  attitude  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  power  must  necessarily  rest  upon  one  of 
two  assumptions,  first,  that  that  power  has  been 
used  for  ends  that  merit  moral  condemnation; 
second,  that  it  has  been  extended,  or  rather 


overextended,  so  that  the  burdens  assumed,  had 
become  greater  than  could  be  borne.’  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  appears  to  Dr.  Perkins  to 
be  warranted  at  this  time.  With  this  not  every¬ 
one  would  agree.”  Prank  jVltschul 
Sat  R  50:64  Je  10  ’67  650w 


PERKINS,  DEXTER.  The  United  States  and 
the  Caribbean.  (Am.  for.  policy  lib)  rev  ed 
137p  $4.75  Harvard  univ.  press 
327.73  Caribbean  area.  U.S. — Foreign  rela¬ 
tions — Caribbean  area  67-12532 

The  author,  has  “revised  the  original,  updat¬ 
ing  most  statistics,  rearranging  some  of  the 
material,  adding  .  .  .  information  on  the  past 
20  years,  and  deleting  .  .  .  [part]  of  the  earlier 
volume.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index.  For  the 
first  edition  see  BRD  1947. 


“The  revised  version,  despite  its  coverage  of 
recent  events,  is  actually  a  little  shorter  than 
its  predecessor.  .  .  .  Various  matters  are  pre¬ 
sented  only  sketchily.  [The  author’s]  historical 
treatment  of  our  relations  with  the  area  is  far 
less  detailed  than  that  offered  by  D.  G.  Munro, 
The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  Area  [BRD 
1934]  and  C.  L.  Jones,  The  Caribbean  Since 
1900  [BRD  1936],  though  there  is  more  coher¬ 
ence  and  somewhat  less  exclusive  attention  to 
the  contemporary  scene  than  in  the  papers 
comprising  A.  C.  Wilgus,  The  Caribbean:  Cur¬ 
rent  United  States  Relations  (1966).  Despite 
several  incorrect  dates  and  certain  other  usual¬ 
ly  minor  flaws,  the  book  is  a  generally  satis¬ 
factory  brief  introduction.” 

Choice  4:886  O  ’67  160w 

“It  must  be  said  that  Professor  Perkins’  book 
doesn’t  keep  pace  with  the  growing  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  approach  that  characterizes  this  gen¬ 
eration  of  Latin  Americanists.  Among  its  many 
disappointing  features  is  the  fact  that  although 
the  book  bears  a  1966  release  date,  it  is  barely 
relevant  for  events  past  1960.  .  .  .  [Moreover,] 
the  book’s  reflections  on  the  Cuban  Revolu¬ 
tion  a.re  somewhat  superficial  and  add  little  to 
our  comprehension  of  its  significance.  Nor  is 
[The  author’s]  handling  of  the  Panamanian 
problem  fully  satisfying,  since  he  doesn’t  con¬ 
front  racial  problems  as  one  of  the  maior  de¬ 
terminants  of  the  difficulties  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  the  United  States.  Professor  Perkins’ 
levision  is  a  mixed  matter,  with  enlightened 
sections  quickly  followed  by  banalities.”  L.  R. 
Elms 

Library  J  92:126  Ja  1  ’67  180w 


PERKINS,  ELISHA  DOUGLASS.  Gold  rush 
diai-y;  being  the  journal  of  Elisha  Douglass 
Perkins  on  the  Overland  Trail  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1849;  ed.  by  Thomas  D.  Clark. 
206p  il  maps  $8.75  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
978  Overland  Journeys  to  the  Pacifle. 
California- — Gold  discoveries.  Frontier  and 
pioneer  life — California  66-26690 

This  is  the  annotated  journal  of  a  young  man 
“who  made  the  hazardous  journey  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  fields  in  1849.  The  unofficial  leader 
of  the  ‘Marietta  Gold  Hunters  Company,’  .  .  . 
Perkins,  disappointed  in  his  business  ventures 
in  Ohio  and  in  the  South,  took  leave  of  his 
young  wife  to  go  west.  Like  others,  he  intended 
to  make  his  fortune  in  the  diggings,  and  then 
return  to  the  East  a  wealthy  man;  but  gold 
eluded  him,  and  he  died  in  California  in  1852.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:1046  N  ’67  160w 


Perkins’  diary  is  a  remarkably  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  on  terrain,  wild  life,  and  conditions  of 
overland  travel.  It  is  never  boring  and  often 
witty.  .  .  .  His  fine  descriptive  style,  his  lively 
curiosity,  and  his  extensive  and  Intelligent  en^ 
tries  resulted  m  a  valuable  addition  to"  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Overland  Trail.  Thomas  D. 
Clark’s  introduction  is  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  and  his  notes  are  helpful.  The  appendix 
contains  letters  reprinted  from  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  fotelhgencer  relevant  to  the  overland 
trek  of  Perkins  and  his  contemporaries.  Useful 
maps  are  spaced  throughout  the  volume.”  J.  T. 
.King 


\»  /-Mil  ni»L  o  i><  Xtfuw 


No  phase  of  the  Westward  movement  has 
been  so  industriously  documented  as  the  argo- 
migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  mid- 
19th  Century.  .  .  .  Occasionally  a  diarist  ap- 
pears  who  had  the  gift  of  literary  expression 
and  the  facility  of  acute  observation;  such  a 
Elisha  Perkins.  ...  '^at  is  untypical 
about  Perkins  s  account  is  his  narrative  and 
descriptive  powers  and  the  skill  of  his  editor, 
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Thomas  Clark,  who  has  masterfully  placed  Per¬ 
kins  ill  the  perspective  of  his  times.  Indeed, 
Clark’s  Perkins  joins  the  select  handful  of 
other  erold  rush  diaries  ...  as  deserving  a 
place  in  eveiy  collection  of  Western  Ameri¬ 
cana.”  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  92:236  Ja  15  67  IJPw 
‘‘[Perkins]  was  no  ordinary  loser  but  a  com¬ 
plete  loser,  by  all  the  standards  of  the  era.  He 
crossed  the  plains.  He  found  no  gold  to  speak 
of.  He  almost  starved.  He  died  wretchedly,  of 
dysentery  at  age  thirty  in  Sacramento,  leaving 
behind  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  devoted  and  a 
son  he  was  never  to  see.  .  .  .  How  could  he 
know  that  his  jottings  would  one  day  be  a 
book  so  .  .  historically  valuable  as  this.  .  .  . 
He  was  unusual,  as  Professor  Clark  poiirts  out, 
in  that  he  consciously  felt  himself  a  part  of  a 
great  historical  movement.  But  what  mattered 
most  to  him  (and  to  us)  were  those  small,  re- 
\ealing  details:  tlie  personality  and  costume 
of  a  mountaineer  who  had  served  with  Jom 
Charles  Fremont;  the  vermin-ridden  Snake 
Indians:  the  pathetic  cattle  dying  of  thirst  by 
the  roadside.”  J.  K.  Hutchens 

Sat  R  50:27  My  27  ’67  1400w 


PERL,  LILA.  Rice,  spice  and  bitter  orang^: 
Mediterranean  foods  and  festivals:  il.  w 
Stanislao  Dino  Rigolo.  272p  $6.50  World  pub. 

641.5  Food— History.  Fasts  and  ^feasts. 

Cookery,  Mediterranean  67-23361 

"By  looking  at  eating  habits  from  prehistory 
to  modem  times.  Miss  Perl  [attempts  to] 
show  the  influence  of  histoiy  and.  geoCTaphy 
on  daily  cullnaiy  customs  and  special  celebra¬ 
tions  in  each  of  the  major  Mediterranean  na¬ 
tions.  Typical  menus  and  recipes  are  given. 
(Library  J)  Index. 

“[This  book]  is  a  nice,  piece  of  work  for 
reading  on  a  cool  winter  night:  but  don  t  think 
it  is  a  handbook  of  ways  to  prepare  Syrian, 
Turkish,  Greek.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  North  African  cuisine.” 

Best  Sell  27:329  N  15  ’67  80w 
"The  information  will  be  enlightening  for 
travelers  and  is  especially  useful  for  s^ial 
studies.  The  treatment  is  clear  and  colorful, 
and  the  decorative  line  drawings  add  appeal. 
An  unusual  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  some  of  the  elements  which  .shaped  these 
Mediterranean  societies.  [Grade  six  and  up]. 

Terry  ^  92:4264  N  15  ’67  80w 


PEROWNE.  STEWART.  The  end  of  the  Roman 
world.  172p  pi  maps  $6.95  Crowell 

913.37  Rome— History— Empire,  30  :b.C.-476 
A.r).  67-iuy4:4 

The  author  seeks  "to  review  the  various  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  the  decline  of  Rome,  to  exarnme 
their  validity,  and  to  give  some  estimate  of  how 
much  Rome  lived  on  in  the  succeeding  ages. 
....  [He  attempts]  to  assess .the  general  state 
of  society  in  the  fourth  and  fiftti  centuries,  its 
armed  force,  its  government,  its  art,  its  reli¬ 
gion  [and  to  give]  a  brief  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  at  work,  from  Persia  to  Gemany, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Roman  peace.  (In- 
trod)  Genealogies.  Chronology.  Index. 


ever,  his  synthesis  of  many  different  facts  and 
his  perceptive  conclusions  make  ms  dooks^  oet- 
ter  suited  than  the  more  specialized  histones  to 
the  needs  of  interested  laymen  and  college  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  written  with  occa¬ 
sional  Britishisms  and  a  few  lapses^  into  an 
o\: erdramatic  style.  There  is  no  bibliography: 
footnotes  and  maps  are  simplifled  but  adeauate 
for  the  audience  to  which  tfie  book  is  dir^ted. 
For  academic  and  large  public  libraries.  K.  iii. 

Stevens  j  gg-issi  My  1  ’67  180w 

Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  30w  [TA] 


PERRIN,  NORMAN.  Rediscovering  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  272p  $6.95  Harper 

232.95  Jesus  Christ— Teachings.  Bible.  N.T. 
Gospels — Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

“This  work  was  originally  corvjeh^ed.  as  an 
expansion  of  the  last  chapter  . of  N.  Perrin, 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of.  Jesus  [BRD 
1964].  ...  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  of  methodology.  .  .  .,1- 
nave  been  greatly  influenced  by.T.  W.  Manson.s 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  [BRD  1932]  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  methodology  worked  out  in  .  that 
book.  .  .  .  [Today,  however,  the  form-critical 
view  of  the  gospels]  which  Manson  v^oroiisly 
opposed  .  .  .  has  to  be  accepted.  .  .  .  But  that 
means  that  a  new  methodology  pas  to  be 
worked  out  for  determining  authentic  elements 
in  the  gospel  tradition.  .  is  in  an  endea¬ 

vour  to  meet  this  need  that  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book  has  been  devoted  to  tte  discussion 
of  methodology.”  (Pref)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  references. 


Reviewed  by  D.  T.  Rowlingson 

Christian  Century  84:837  Je  28  67  660w 
"[This  book]  is  enlightening  and  provoca¬ 
tive  and  will  be  of  value  to  both  coMeiyative 
and  liberal  religion  collections.”  Shildes  John- 

Library  J  92:1836  My  1  ’67  200w 
“[The  author]  has  made  a  well-deserved  re¬ 
putation  for  himself  in  the  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  studies.  His  latest  book  bears  umpire  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  extent  of  his  schola.rship,  .but  its 
special  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  the 
fullest  account  of  the  nature  and  resuite  of 
form -criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  m  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  also  provides  a  clear  conspectus  and 
defence  of  Bultmann’s  teaching,  and  of  the 
various  new  and  interesting  movements  to 
which  his  teaching  has  gaven  rise.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perrin’s  book  is  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  understand  what  is  happening 
in  the  field  of  New  Testament  study  today. 

TLS  p224  Mr  16  ’67  700w 


PERRIN,  URSULA.  Ghosts.  235p  $4.95  Knopf 

67-11125 

Eleanor  Munson,  now  a  young  mother,  “looks 
back  to  her  own  late  childhood  and  adolescence 
during  the  40’s  and  50’s.  .She  recalls  her 
brother’s  death  in  the  war,  the  older  s^ter  s 
hurry-up  marriage,  her  own  first  love-— a  hand¬ 
some,  intelligent  boy  who  was  defeated  by  his 
hopeless  family  background.  ’  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:888  O  ’67  230w 

"The  book  cannot  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory- 
account  in  the  scholarly  sense  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  world,  and,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
adequate  review  and  evaluation  of  .the  reasons 
advanced  for  the  decline.”  Glanville  Downey 

"[Mr  Perowne’s  aim]  is.  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  western  empire  and  its  invasions  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centurie.^  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The  sack  of  Rome 
bv  ALaric  is  put  in  its  place  as  no  finally  .de¬ 
structive  event,  but  an  immense  psychological 
blow.  The  story  is  well  told  and,  given  mime 
space,  comes  out  more  cleaEy  than  m  [A.  M. 
M.  Jones’s  new  study  The  Decline  of  the  An¬ 
cient  World].  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
less  satisfactory'.  Mr  Perpwne  is  out  to  sh(W 
that  the  .spirit  of  the  empire  was  preserx'ed  .by 
the  church,  and  he  tries  to. do  so  through  hamo- 
graphies  of  the  great  Latin  fathers.  .  .  .  The 
case  for  continuity  is  hardly  argued  and  cer- 
talnIynot^mad^out.”2i:ig99  ^ 

"Mr.  Perowne  is  an  amateur  hlstoriiui.  His 
books  lack  the  scholarly  apparatus  and  close 
analysis  of  his  professional  colleagues:  how¬ 


“Eleanor’s  memories  and  Ursula  Perrin  s 
realistic  interpretation  of  those  memories, 
brings  to  the  reader  this  tender  tale  of  a 
young  teen-ager:  of  her  home;  of  her  parents, 
Two  ghosts  whom  I  feared  and  feared  fern. 
Ursula  Perrin  has  achieved  much  in  this 
little  novel.  She  has  created  characters  about 
whom  the  reader  cares;  she  has  re-created 
situations  with  which  most  readers  can.  easily 
identify.  Her  style  is  spare,  selectee,  literate, 
and  above  all,  ’Ghosts’  is  wonderfully  read¬ 
able.”  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  27:9  Ap  1  ’67  600w 
“This  is  a  good  woman’s  book.  .  .  .  Seeing 
th©  distance  between  her  parents  and  the 
dreariness  of  small-town  early  map’ia&es, 
[Eleanor]  had  determined  not  to  be  trapped 
herself  and  had  broken  with  the  bw  to  get 
the  education  which  would  free  her.  There  are 
remembered  pain  at  the  break,  belated  under¬ 
standing,  and  contentment  with  her  present 
lot.  Mrs.  Perrin’s  competent  writing  conveys 
a  mood  of  nostalgia  in  a.  novel  which  is  suitable 
for  any  size  collection.’  J.  M.  Hoagland 
Library  J  92:'796  F  15  67  140w 

Library  J  92:1762  Ap  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Martin  LeiTn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ap  30  67  130w 
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PERRY,  BEN  EDWIN.  The  ancient  romances; 

a  literary-historical  account  of  their  origins. 

407p  $8.60  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
880.9  Greek  fiction — History  and  criticism. 
Latin  fiction — History  and  criticism 

67-63003 

An  “enlarged  revision  of  Perry’s  1951  Sather 
Classical  Lectures  .  .  .  [which  include]  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  genre-theoi’y  and  a  .  .  .  desci-iption 
and  explanation  of  the  ambivalent  status  or 
fiction  in  the  ancient  world.”  (Choice)  “Sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  contain  a  synopsis  and  ex¬ 
tended  critical  analysis  of  Chariton,  the  Ninus 
romance,  Petronius,  Lucian’s  Onos,  and 
Apuleius.  Three  appendices  deal  with  the  Re- 
cognitiones  of  Ps. -Clement,  Apollonius  of  Tyre, 
and  the  ego-narrative  in  comic  stories.” 
(Class  World)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“The  book  is  in  fact  a  diptych,  since  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  origins  of  ‘ideal’  romance  gives 
place  midway  to  most  valuable  individual  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  ‘comic’  romances.  Despite 
excessive  reaffirmation  of  certain  principles,  a 
pedestrian  style,  blind  spots  and  gaucheries 
here  and  there,  the  book  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  both  teacher  and  student.  In  English 
it  is  unparalleled.” 

Choice  4:629  J1  ’67  120w 
“Perry  carefully  limits  his  discussion  to  the 
substance  and  outv-ard  form  of  the  novel,  al¬ 
though  he  raises  many  fascinating  questions 
along  the  way.  .  .  .  One  would  like  more  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  folkloric  elements  of  the  ro¬ 
mance.  Although  he  makes  a  good  case  for  it. 
Perry  perhaps  exaggei'ates  the  hypothesis  that 
the  religious,  leained  and  scientific  digressions 
in  the  sophistic  romances  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  respectability  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  true  purpose — entertainment.  The  re¬ 
verse  may  equally  be  true.”  G.  P.  Osmun 
Class  World  60:391  My  ’67  250w 
“Professor  Perry  brings  a  formidable  learned 
equipment  to  these  problems;  .  .  .  his  views 
are  clear  and  strong,  his  prose  comparatively 
lucid,  his  eye  for  significant  detail  admirably 
discerning.  .  .  .  IHisl  lectures  constitute  an 
important  and  stimulating  study,  the  value  of 
which  is  doubled  by  his  analytic  Index.” 

TLS  p798  S  7  ’67  2400w 


failure  to  even  mention  manpower  policy  as  an 
instrument  for  Improving  the  tradeoff  is  startl¬ 
ing.  And  his  argument  for  stability  itself 
being  such  an  instrument  is  unsatisfactory. 
S.  P.  Kaliski  ^ 

J  Pol  Econ  76:110  P  67  660w 


PERRY,  JOHN.  Our  polluted  world;  can  man 
survive?  213p  $4.95  Watts,  P. 

614  Water — Pollution.  Air — Pollution  _ 

67-10998 

“The  origins,  nature,  and  disastrous  effects 
of  air  and  water  pollution  are  examined  ...  as 
well  as  what  is  being  done  to  alleviate  the  prob¬ 
lems.”  (Publisher's  note)  Index. 


“Perry  insists  that'  the  pollution  of  our  at¬ 
mosphere,  landscape,  and  water  is  more  than 
a  by-product  of  urbanization  and  industrializa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  by-product  of  human  society,  and 
technological  solutions,  being  limited,  will  not 
suffice.  Drastic  changes  in  society  and  in  life 
styles  will  be  required.  While  Perry  does  not 
share  the  pessimism  of  some  scientists,  he  does 
not  sugarcoat  the  problems,  and  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  pollutants 
and  current  efforts  to  control  them  are  informa¬ 
tive,  if  grim.  This  is  a  harsh  but  helpful  assess¬ 
ment  and  one  of  the  more  readable,  challeng¬ 
ing  overviews  of  the  problem.” 

Library  J  92:1762  Ap  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 


“Concise,  well-written,  thorough-going, 
alarming  and  altogether  a  first-rate  survey  of 
the  problem,  [this  book]  contains  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  legislative  difficulties  in  control¬ 
ling  and  correcting  bad  practices.  ...  It  is  not 
concerned  with  research  on  pollution  problems 
or  with  localized  attacks.  .  .  .  One  of  the 

strengths  of  this  book  is  that  Perry,  a  natur¬ 
alist,  knows  the  ecologies  whereof  he  speaks. 
Out  of  that  knowledge  comes  a  deceptively 
simple  exposition  with  an  impact  that  should 
convince  even  the  most  unconcerned.”  Harold 
Oatfield 

Library  J  92:1947  My  15  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:69  N  ’67  120w 


PERRY,  BEN  EDWIN,  ed.  &  tr.  Babrlus;  and, 
Phaedrus.  See  Babrlus 


PERRY,  GEORGE  L.  Unemployment,  money 
wage  rates,  and  Inflation.  143p  $6  Mass.  inst. 
of  technology 

332  Inflation  (Finance).  Wages  66-21354 
‘‘A  theoretical  and  empirical  study  .  .  . 
[whose  I  main  purpose  is  to  obtain  .  .  .  [anl 
understanding  of  the  conditions  causing  in- 
nation  m  an  economy  where  both  business  and 
labor  exact  considerable  market  power,  and  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  trade-off  between 
inflation  and  unemployment  in  the  United 
btates.  .  .  .  The  analysis  centers  on  a  model 
of  wage  determination  in  which  several  vari¬ 
ables  are  identified  as  important  determinants 
of  changes  m  wage  rates,  ...  in  contrast  to 
earlier  studies  that  have  examined  the  effects 
on  ,?[n.ge  changes  of  unemployment  alone.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  This  volume  is  largely  based 
dissertation  at  M.I.T.  in  August 
1961.  Much  of  the  material  in  chapters  three 
and  four  appeared  in  The  Review  of  Economic 
Studies,  October  1964.  Bibliography.  Index. 


[This]  book  is  a  useful  contribution  on  tin 
subject,  not  only  because  it  contains  a  valuabh 
review  of  the  past  studies,  but  also  becausi 
it  tries  to_  extend  the  analysis  on  a  mon 
general  basis  than  hitherto.”  R.  J.  Bhatia 
Am  Econ  R  57:316  Mr  ’67  650w 

econometric  study  blending  ‘mid 
dle-level  theorizing  with  empirical  estlmatioi 
of  aggregate  relationships.  .  .  .  Tested  ove 
tirne’  the  rnpdel  proves  generally  satisfactoiw 
uiMerestiinatlng  Inflation  slightly.  .  .  .  Thougl 
inflation  is  the  object  of  study,  monetary 
‘scored.  .  .  .  Compactly  written 
Lwithl  Informative  appendices.  Appropriati 
librarlJs^”^^*^  students;  essential  for  economic: 

'Choice  3:1055  Ja  ’67  160w 

¥  among  the  more  recen 
of  the  Phillips  curve’  studies,  .  .  .  [and  the 
work  is  yeiw  good.  .  .  .  The  statistical  result: 
are  carefully  presented,  with  the  reader  fo 
2"^?’  •  given  detailed  information  oi 

experiments  tried  and  choices  made.  .  .  Thi' 
reviewer  would  certainly  not  wish  to  dlssen 
from  Perry  s  major  conclusions  .  .  .  but  [his 


PERRY,  JOHN  D.  The  coffee  house  ministry, 
by  John  D.  Perry,  Jr;  foreword  by  Malcolm 
Boyd.  127p  il  $3.50  John  Knox  press 
263.7  Church  work  with  youth  66-1769'7 

The  Protestant  chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  offers  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  the 
coffee  house  as  “an  evangelical  arm  of  the 
Christian  church.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  book  's 
a  how-to  manual  for  those  beginning  or 
volved  in  the  coffee  house  ministry.  [It]  dis¬ 
cusses  location,  decoration,  equipment,  pro¬ 
gramming,  staff,  financing,  promotion,  relations 
with  the  supporting  church.”  (Library  J”)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


[The]  rather  practical  features  of  the  book 
are  set_  in  the  context  of  both  a  theology  of 
evangelism  and  an  awareness  of  the  stale  of 
the  church_  in  this  decade.  Perry’s  challenge 
to  the  Christian  community  to  find  new  ways 
to  express  its  concern  for  truly  human  life  in 
the  campus  culture  is  compelling.  .  .  .  What 
Perry’s  analysis  lacks  is  a  sturdy  and  sys¬ 
tematic  statement  of  the  grounds  for  such 
action.  One  searches  in  vain  for  deep  roots  in 
a  careful  exposition  of  doctrines  like  creation, 
Christology  or  ,eccleslology.  .  .  .  This  discern¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  the  context  for  a  campus 
ministry  deserves  amplification.  This  defect 
notwithstanding,  [the  book!  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.”  D.  O.  Woodyard 

Christian  Century  84:110  Ja  25  ’67  340w 
“A  useful  guide  but  with  narrow  appeal.” 
Dennis  Ribbens 

Library  J  92:122  Ja,  1  ’67  lOOw 


PERRY,  RICHARD.  The  world  of  the  polar 
bear.  195p  it  $4.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
599  Bears  67-93 

The  author  ,“has  pieced  together  what  is 
known  of  the  life  and  habits  of  polar  bears 
frgm  the  reports  of  Arctic  explorers  and  the 
scientific  record  .  .  .  [and]  tells  us  how  these 
bears  are  superbly  adapted  to  their  environ¬ 
ment,  the  way  _they  hunt  seals,  their  nomadic 
habits  and  their  breeding  activities,  [and  de¬ 
scribes!  ...  man’s  impact  on  their  environ¬ 
ment.”  (TLS) 


Choice  4:1012  N  ’67  130w 
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“[The]  noted  naturalist  .  .  .  draws  on  the 
work  of  Pedersen  and  other  famed  explorers 
and  scientists,  such  as  Stefansson,  Haig- 
Thomas,  and  early  travelers  of  the  1600’s. 

.  .  .  [He]  is  circumspect  and  skeptical,  though 
quoting  as  well  the  Eskimos’  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  these  animals  of  mystery.  His  concern 
is  with  the  polar  bear  as  a  vanishing  animal: 
in  i956  the  Russians  banned  their  shooting, 
yet  the  pelts  continue  to  arrive  in  European 
markets.  .  .  .  The  black-and-white  photographs 
convey  the  stillness,  the  mystery,  and  the  un¬ 
expected  excitement  of  a  precarious  world  and 
its  vulnerable  tenants.  Vigorously  recommended 
for  most  libraries.”  Anita  Nygaard 

Library  J  92:1171  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  V.  H.  Cahalane 

Natur  Hist  76:67  O  ’67  250w 
“A  need  has  long  existed  for  a  definitive 
work  on  the  polar  bear.  Unfortunately,  [this 
book]  falis  far  short  of  filling  this  need  or  the 
author’s  stated  intention  of  bringing  together 
from  the  literature  all  that  is  known  of  the 
species.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  largely  a  recita¬ 
tion  of  tales  of  redoubtable  explorers,  whalers, 
sealers  and  the  like,  with  at  best  sketchy  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  scientific  literature  on  the  polar 
bear.  The  American  and  Norwegian  literature 
is  especially  neglected,  and  those  references 
that  are  made  are  seemingly  secondhand.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  further  fraught  with  inaccuracies 
and  naivete.  .  .  .  The  author  presents  the  view 
that  the  species  is  much  reduced  over  former 
times  and  is  in  possible  danger  of  extinction. 
Completely  disregarded  is  a  convincing  body 
of  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  polar  bear 
is  not  endangered  and  may,  in  fact,  be  under¬ 
exploited.  .  .  .  The  anthropomorphic  presenta¬ 
tion  may  also  prove  an  irritant  to  the  technical 
reader.”  A.  "W.  Erickson 

Science  156:930  My  19  ’67  SOOw 
“[The  author]  has  done  his  work  well  and 
has  produced  a  most  readable  account  of  how 
these  large  mammals  survive  in  the  arctic 
wastes.  .  .  .  There  is  still  much  that  we  do  not 
know  about  the  biology  of  the  polar  bear  but 
Mr.  Perry’s  book  is  an  excellent  popular  sum¬ 
mary  of  current  knowledge.” 

TLS  pllOO  N  24  ’66  340w 


PERRY,  STEWART  E.  The  human  nature  of 
science:  researchers  at  work  ln_  psychia- 
ti’y:  with  a  foreword  by  John  P  Spiegel.  289p 
$6.50  Free  press 

616.89  Psychiatry — Research.  Lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  66-17695 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Cartwright 

Am  J  Soc  72:692  My  ’67  420w 
Choice  4:481  Je  '67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Harriet  Zuckerman 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:501  S  ’67  350w 


PERSE,  ST- JOHN.  Birds:  with  reproductions 
of  four  original  color  etchings  by  Georges 
Braque:  tr.  bv  Robert  Fitzgerald.  (Bollingen 
ser.  82)  bilingual  ed  71p  $10  Pantheon  bks. 

841  65-22739 

The  work  “was  the  result  of  collaboration 
between  the  poet  and  the  painter  [Georges] 
Braque  .  .  .  Modified  and  inspired  by  the 

Braque  lithographs  (prepared  for  the  occasion 
of  the  artist’s  80th  birthday),  it  became  a 
noetic  meditation  on  birds  in  general  and  on 
Braque’s  etchings  in  particular.”  (Library  J) 
English  and  French  text.  Translation  of  L  Ordre 
lie.s  Oiseaux. 


Reviewed  bv  B.  A.  Robie 

Library  J  91:3961  S  1  '66  IlOw 
“In  lines  of  originality  and  power  [Perse] 
creates  a  new  poetic  entity,. not  from  the  closets 
of  literary  rumination  but  in  the  natural  world 
about  hiin  .  .  .  [and]  illumines  his  theme  m 
images  that  carry  surprise  and  a  fresh  delight 
of  recognition,  .  .  .  Thoroughly  modern,  this 
poem  has  a  brevity,  and  laconism,  which  shani- 
ens  its  beauty.  It  is  still  in  the  form  which 
Perse  created  for  himself  many  years  ago  .  .  . 
to  fit  an  innate  rhythm  belonging  to  the  meta¬ 
phor  .  .  In  Birds  the  lines  have  [an]  inner 
rhyming  and  metric  (almost  lost  in  transla¬ 
tion)  but  their  force  and  directness  carry  the 
poem  into  a  new  style.  .  .  .  Throughout  there 
is  a  synthesis,  built  of  technical,  exactness  and 
originality  of  image.”  K.  G.  Chapin 

New  Repub  157:26  S  23  '67  1600w 


“Perse  writes  a  kind  of  pure  poem  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  an  analytic  of  the  heart,  a  conceptualiz¬ 
ing  poem.  Without  meter,  without  any  rhythm 
except  the  self-sustaining  verbal  flow,  his  po¬ 
etic  principle,  as  one  would  expect  in  so  ab¬ 
stract  a  composition,  is  pure  grammar.  It  is  a 
poetry  of  syntax,  not  cut  to  any  particular 
rules  of  practice,  although  the  general  rule 
seems  to  be  this:  use  every  syntactical  re¬ 
source,  and  make  it  move.  The  result  is  a  Ci¬ 
ceronian  concision,  elegance,  and  thrusting  vig¬ 
or.  ..  .  In  French  it  works,  but  in  English  .  .  . 
at  any  rate  it  does  not  work  so  well.  .  .  .  [In 
one]  sense  this  distinctly  modern  poem  is 
‘about’  nothing  but  itself — is  the  relationship 
between  Braque’s  abstractly  particular  birds 
and  the  poet’s  universalizing  ambitions.”  Hay¬ 
den  Carruth 

Poetry  110:184  Je  ’67  lOOOw 


PERSE,  ST-JOHN.  Two  addresses:  On  poetry: 
tr.  by  W.  H.  Auden:  Dante:  tr.  by  Robert 
Fitzgerald:  with  the  French  texts.  (Bollingen 
ser)  62p  $2  Pantheon  bks. 

809  66-21566 

This  “book  contains  renderings  into  English 
of  two  speeches  by  Saint-John  Perse.  The 
first  is  of  the  one  he  delivered  at  Stockholm 
in  1960,  when  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize, 
and  the  second  of  one  at  Florence  in  1965  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  international  congress 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  seventh  centenary 
of  Dante’s  birth.  The  original  French  texts 
comprise  the  second  half  of  the  book.”  (TLS) 


“Perse  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  poets. 
This  does  not  mean  that  everything  he  has  to 
say  about  poetry  has  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  revealed  doctrine.  .  .  .  [These  speeches] 
were  intended  for  formal  occasions  and  they 
fulfilled  what  the  occasions  demanded.  Essen¬ 
tially  they  are  apostrophlc  exercises.  To  treat 
them  as  profound  critical  essays  is  to  hamper 
their  flight.  In  the  translations  given  pride  of 
place  in  this  book  they  never  even  get  off  the 
ground.  ...  A  good  translation  is  one  that 
reproduces  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original 
and  reads  as  though  it  were  Itself  the  original. 
No  one  has  yet  managed  to  do  this  for  Saint- 
John  Perse.  Auden’s  attempt  falls  on  both 
counts.  Robert  Fitzgerald’s  version  of  the 
Florence  speech  adheres  so  rigidly  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  as  to  turn  it  into  unconscious  parody.” 

TLS  p220  Mr  16  ’67  700w 
“A  welcome  addition  to  the  scholar’s  library.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxili  spring  ’67  80w 


PERVIN,  LAWRENCE  A.,  ed.  The  college 
dropout  and  the  utilization  of  talent:  ed.  by 
Lawrence  A.  Pervin,  Louis  E.  Reik  [and] 
Willard  Dalrymple.  260p  $6.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

378.1  Dropouts.  Counseling  66-11976 

This  volume  consisting  of  eleven  papers  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  group  of  educators,  social  scientists 
and  psychiatrists  with  an  introduction  by  the 
editors,  emerged  from  a  Princeton  University 
Conference  held  in  1964  and  organized  by 
Princeton’s  University  Health  Services.  “By  fo¬ 
cusing  in  its  first  section  on  social  or  environ¬ 
mental  factors  related  to  dropping  out  and  in  its 
second  on  the  inner  life  of  the  dropout  himself, 
[the  study]  attempts  to  avoid  an  attitude  that 
favors  either  society  or  the  dropout,  but  seeks 
rather  to  invite  study  of  the  highly  emotional 
interaction  between  the  two.”  (Introd)  Index. 


"[This  book]  has  almost  everything  one  could 
ask  for:  it  is  subtle,  sane,  savvy,  and  bold  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  human  issues  involved. 

.  .  .  To  be  sure,  these  essays  may  Initially  tend 
to  confuse  and  frustrate  the  reader.  There 
seems  to  be  no  general  agreement  as  to  why 
students  drop  out  of  college,  and  certainly  no 
easy  explanations.  .  .  .  Quite  frequently  the 
causes  lie  not  within  the  student,  but  .  .  .  with 
the  institutions  and  the  inter- reaction  between 
student  and  institution.  .  .  .  The  most  remarkable 
aspect  of  this  volume,  however,  is  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  many  of  the  contributors  that  ‘solving 
the  dropout  problem’  by  keeping  more  students 
in  college  for  four  consecutive  years  is  not 
really  necessary  or  even  advisable.”  Ronald 
Gross 

Book  Week  p4  D  18  ’66  2050w 
“Two  of  the  three  editors  and  six  of  the  oth¬ 
er  contributors  possess  M.D.  degrees,  a  fact 
which  is  reflected  in  the  clinical  tenor  of  most 
chapters  College  dropouts  are  defined  in  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  liberal  manner,  and  the  editors  explain 
that  they  Include  transfer  students  and  do  not 
differentiate  between  students  who  drop  out 
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PERVIN,  L.  A. — Continued 

for  various  reasons.  .  .  .  This  book  should  be 
Informative  to  college  administrative  person¬ 
nel,  useful  for  graduate  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  higher  education,  and  stimulating 
for  the  researcher  Interested  In  college  dropouts 
and  the  utilization  of  talent.” 

Choice  4:660  J1  '67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  60:86  My  20  '67  220w 
“Many  of  the  papers  in  this  book  pose  a 
significant  challenge  to  the  educational  estab¬ 
lishment.  There  is  evidence  that  our  society 
has  developed  such  a  voracious  appetite  for 
trained  manpower  that  it  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  development  and  well-being  of  individuals 
in  an  effort  to  meet  short-term  goals.  .  .  .  This 
book  can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  problems  of  higher  education. 
They  may  feel  what  this  reviewer  experiences 
as  convention  indigestion — too  many  ideas  and 
too  many  levels  of  discussions  too  rapidly  pre¬ 
sented.  Despite  this  drawback,  the  papers  are 
provocative,  and  at  least  a  selective  sampling 
is  recommended.”  H.  A.  Korn 

Science  166:1526  Mr  24  '67  1400w 


PESTI,  JOSEPH.  On  the  edge  of  the  volcano; 
written  in  Hungary  from  1952-1956:  with  tr. 
by  Lee  Wray.  222p  $6.60  Jarman  press,  916 
Preston  av,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
894  67-22337 

The  author,  “a  teacher,  wrote  [the  poems 
collected  here]  to  express  his  opposition  to  the 
regime  while  living  in  Hungary.  They  were 
published  only  after  he  had  come  to  the  U.S., 
fiist  in  Hungarian  and  now  in  English,  trans¬ 
lated  by  his  wife,  herself  a  poet.”  (Choice) 


"The  236  poems  reflect  a  wide  range  of  emo¬ 
tions  from  resentment  and  despair  to  hope  and 
exultation.  Though  lacking  true  greatness, 
they  accurately  express  the  nation’s  feeling 
during  the  events  leading  up  to  the  revolution 
of  1966.  The  translator  has  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  meaning  and  mood  of  the  originals 
and  rendering  them  into  English,  sometimes 
using  free  translation  to  clarify  allusions  not 
easily  understood  by  the  English  speaking 
reader.  Recommended  for  college  libraries,  not 
for  its  literary  merits  but  as  a  volume  of  con¬ 
temporary  political  poetry  which  supplements 
[David]  Ray’s  From  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
[BRD  1967]  as  a  document  of  inner  resistance 
against  a  tyrannical  system.” 

Choice  4:638  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  P  11  ’67  20w 


PETERS,  ELLIS.  Black  is  the  colour  of  my 
true-love’s  heart.  221p  $4.60  Morrow 

67-21133 

“The  problem  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
Director  of  Foilymead  Musical  College  tin 
Wales]  during  a  weekend  course  in  folk  music. 
[Among  the  performers  are  Luclen  Galt  and 
Llri  Palmer,  who  sings  the  phrase  that  is  the 
title  of  the  novel].  Dominic  feels  it  is  necessary 
to  call  in  his  father.  Detective  Inspector  (3eorge 
Felse,  to  investigate.”  (Llbraiw  J)  This  book 
has  been  serialized  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  under  the  title.  The  Coin  of  Love. 


Some  critics  of  her  previous  novels  have 
aliped  [the  author]  with  Mary  Stewart  and 
Helen  Macinnes,  and  rightly  so.  She  has  every¬ 
thing  a  novelist  should  have — poetic  language, 
delightful  style,  slclll  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
mystery  and  apprehension,  a  sui  e  probing 
into  the  depths  of  hate  and  love,  a  sincere  com¬ 
passion  lor  her  characters  who,  nevertheless, 
stand  out  vividly  as  authentic  human  beings 
under  great  stress,” 

Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2609  31  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Foster 

Library  J  92:4274  N  16  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“Miss  Peters  writes  as  well  about  folk  music 
as  she  did  about  opera  In  ‘Funeral  of  Figaro’ 
1964].  The  disappearance-and-murder 
plot  is  soundly  constructed  and  fittingly  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Child  ballad.  .  .  .  In  aU  respects, 
a  delightful  book.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  J1  13  ’67  190w 
“Young  Dominic,  son  of  Detective-Superin¬ 
tendent  Felse,  is  at  a  folk-song  weekend  in  a 
fine  folly  of  a  county  college,  together  with 
his  girl  friend  Tossa.  We  have  met  and  liked 


them  before  [In  Death  and  the  Joyful  Woman, 
BRD  1962,  and  In  The  Piper  on  the  Mountain, 
BRD  19661,  and  their  loving  young  normalcy 
plays  chorus  to  murder  as  passionate  as  the 
old  ballads  which  sound  off  in  the  back¬ 
ground.” 

TLS  p844  &  21  ’67  80w 


PETERS,  LUDOVIC. 
&  co. 


Riot  ’71.  190p  $3.95  Walker 


67-14563 

“Mystery  story  set  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  depression  of  1971.  Detective  Firth,  a 
character  from  [Two  Sets  to  Murder,  BRD  1964] 
solves  ritual-like  murders  that  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  to  create  race  riots.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:68  My  1  ’67  120w 
“Post-Bondlan  gore  abounds,  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  character  being  killed  in  the  prologue. 
The  fast-moving,  well-knit  plot  involves  a 
battle  between  a  racist  group  and  a  Negro 
group.  Dr.  Peters  has  written  a  murder  mystery 
with  social  consciousness.  Recommended  for 
mystery  collections  in  public  libraries.”  J.  M. 
Elrod 

Library  J  92:1646  Ap  15  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  73:192  F  10  ’67  130w 
“There’s  a  lot  of  good  rousing  action  and 
what  seems  a  sincere  attempt  to  present  an  un¬ 
biased  view  of  England’s  growing  race  prob¬ 
lem — and  a  fairly  severe  strain  on  the  reader  s 
credulity  In  thl.s  one-man  rescue  from  tyranny.  ’ 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  My  21  ’67  80w 


PETERS,  LUDOVIC.  Two  after  Malic.  190p 
$3.50  Walker  &  co. 

66-22498 

Zoran  “Malic  is  a  biochemist  who  has 
escaped  to  Britain  from  a  Communist  country 
and  a  communist  agent  is  commissioned  to 
bring  him  back.  When  the  agent  is  thwarted  in 
his  first  attempt  to  kidnap  Malic  by  someone 
other  than  the  British,  the  agent  realizes  there 
are  ‘two  after  Malic.’  ”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  60w 
“A  beautifully  intricate  web  of  double  and 
triple  dealing,  with  our  old  friend  Ian  Firth 
in  the  thick  of  the  ‘complex  dance  of  murder 
and  protection’ — related  with  great  economy 
and  vigor.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  D  18  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Ja  28  ’67  20w 
“A  tense  complicated  thriller:  .  .  ,  not  uuite, 
top-rate  but  very  readable.” 

TLS  plll2  D  2  ’65  30w 


PETERS.  WILLIAM.  For  us.  the  living.  See 
Evers,  Mrs  Medgar 


PETERSON,  DOUGLAS  L.  The  English  lyric 
from  Wyatt  to  Donne;  a  history  of  the  plain 
and  eloquent  styles.  391p  $8.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

821.09  English  poetry — ^History  and  criticism 

66-17707 

The  author  discusses  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  traditions,  both  medieval  in  origin.  In 
the  sixteenth-century  English  lyric:  “ah  elo¬ 
quent  or  courtly  tradition,  and  a  plain,  non- 
courtly  or  contemplative  tradition.”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Peterson  has  made  a  substantial  contrlbu- 
Mon  to  the  literary  history  of  an  Ill-charted  re¬ 
gion  of  English  poetry.  The  book  is.  however, 
severely  lirnlted,  both  in  scope  and  approach. 
.  .  .Although  Peterson  convincingly  documents 
and  demonstrates  the  validity  and  usefulness 
of  the  notion  of  the  two  distinct  styles,  he  dls- 
torte  or  ignores  much  literary  and  historical 
material  in  the  service  of  his  suspiciously  neat 
and  sometimes  question-begging  categories.  .  .  . 
Peterson  tends  to  glorify  the  qualities  of  plain 
poetry  at  the  expense  of  the  eloquent  tra¬ 
dition.  .  .  .  Granted  limitations,  the  book  is 
recommended  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.” 

Choice  4:423  Je  ’67  160w 
“Professor  Pierson’s,  first  chapter.  In  which 
he  describes  [the]  medieval  beginnings  [of  the 
Renaissance  lyric]  la  an  Important  contribution 
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to  the  strength  of  his  thesis.  .  .  .  There  Is 
much  good  criticism  here,  in  addition  to  the 
central  historical  argument.” 

Va  Q  R  43:ixxii  spring  '67  170w 


PETERSON,  HAROLD  L.  Pageant  of  the  gun; 
a  treasury  of  stories  of  firearms  r  their  ro¬ 
mance  and  lore,  development  and  use  through 
ten  centuries.  352p  il  $5.95  Doubleday 
623.4  Firearms — History  67-10403 

Included  in  this  book  are  fifty-five  stories 
‘•that  have  appealed  to  me  over  the  years. 
Some  of  them  follow  the  main  highway  of  gun 
history;  others  take  off  on  little-explored  by¬ 
paths.  Some  deal  with  arms  that  had  world¬ 
wide  importance;  others  treat  insignificant 
failures.  In  addition  to  the  main  content  of 
this  book  ...  I  have  devoted  several  chapters 
to  related  equipment  and  devices  such  as 
crossbows,  bayonets,  sabers,  and  ammunition.” 
(Foreword)  All  of  the  chapters  first  appeared 
as  part  of  a  series  in  Guns  and  Hunting  maga¬ 
zine  Appendix:  A  guide  to  restoring  antique 
ai’ms.  Index. 


“Peterson,  a  firearms  authority  and  author 
of  numerous  books  and  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  .  .  .  avoids  statistics  and  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  and  presents  the  excitement,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  lore  of  arms  history.  Mr.  Peterson 
gives  us  a  popular  study  of  the  evolution  of 
firearms.  .  .  .  The  book  includes  200  photo¬ 
graphs  of  representative  weapons.  .  .  .  This 
nontechnical  history  will  prove  entertaining 
for  the  arms  student  and  general  reader.” 
“W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:2772  Ag  ‘67  150w 
Reviewed  by  H,  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  ’67  20w 


PETERSON,  MERRILL  D.,  ed.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson;  a  profile.  262p  $5.95  HUl  &  Wang 
B  or  92  Jefferson,  Thomas  67-17066 

“In  this  anthology  11  writers  .  .  .  view  [Jef¬ 
ferson]  in  individual  chapters  from  different 
angles.  Thus,  Dumas  Malone  writes  of  ‘Jeffer¬ 
son  Hamilton  and  the  Constltution‘ ;  John  Dos 
Passos  discusses  Jefferson  and  Monticello  In 
a  chapter  entitled  ‘A  Portico  Facing  the  Wild¬ 
erness’;  Julian  P.  Boyd’s  chapter  concerns  ‘Jef¬ 
ferson’s  “Empire  of  Liberty.’’  ’  [Other  au¬ 
thors]  are  Dixon  Wecter,  Carl  Becker,  Robert 
R.  Palmer,  William  D.  Grampp,  Horace  M. 
Kallen,  George  Harmon  Knoles,  Louis  B. 
Wright,  and  the  editor.  .  .  .  Each  author’s 
work  originally  appeared  between  1941  and  1965 
as  a  journal  article,  a  chapter  in  a.  book,  or  a 
lecture  in  a  series.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“[These]  pieces  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Leonardo-like  Jefferson’s  life  as  politician,  sci¬ 
entist,  philosopher,  artist,  scholar,  and  man, 

.  ,  .  drawn  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
leading  historians  of  Jefferson’s  era  as  well  as 
from  his  most  noted  biographers,  form  a  good 
introduction  to  Jefferson  and  his  times  and.  to 
past  and  current  scholarship.  A  biographical 
and  critical  Introduction  provides  unity.  .  .  . 
Excellent  for  undergraduates  and  the  general 

public,  4;1046  N  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  92:1621  Ap  16  67  130w 
“These  11  revealing  selections  .  .  .  are  not 
Intended  to  give  a  consistent  or  complete  profile 
of  Jefferson,  but  do  present  a  well-rounded 
portrait  of  the  man  as  his  contemporaries  un¬ 
derstood  him  and  as  history,  regards  him  His 
limitations  are  carefully  weighed  and  advise 
criticism  is  either  upheld  or  exploded.  .The 
Jeffersonian  views  on  philosophy,  politics, 
economics,  government,  democracy,  religiom 
and  the  arts  make  stimulating  reading  and 
should  find  a  welcome  place  in  high  school  col¬ 
lections  for  advanced  students.”  r-vAi 

Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


PETERSON,  RUSSELL.  Another  view  of  the 
city.  220p  il  $6.60  McGraw 
674.9  Natural  history — New  Jersey  67-15039 


The  “chronicle  of  a  yea,.  .  •  •  — ----- 

sigrht  of  woods  and  field  and  sea  as  well  as  the 
Empire  State  Building.  [The  author] .  natural¬ 
ist  and  illustrator  traces  the  days  and  months 
from  October  to  October  through  a  cycle  of  ex¬ 
periences.  .  .  .  With  narrative,  anecdote  and 
scientific  observation  .  .  .  [he  describes]  ducks, 
barn  sQuirrels,  holly  pickers;  an  injured  seal 


and  an  out-of-season  bat:  owls,  himters  In  gen¬ 
eral  and  particular,  toads  and  tree  frogs.’  (Best 
SeU) 


“Arranged  chronologically,  the  chapters  fiow 
easily  from  one  to  another  as  the  seasons  pass. 

.  .  .  The  style  is  fresh  and  friendly.  Even  the 
encyclopedia  and  reference  books  sound  different 
as  Mr.  Peterson  quotes  them.  For  anyone  who 
loves  the  outdoors,  this  book  is  a  must.  For 
anyone  who  up  to  now  doesn’t  know  enough 
to  love  it.  this  book  is  a  double  imperative. 
The  drawings  by  the  author  are  sensitive  and 
beautiful  and  add  a  further  delight  to  the  text. 
I  recommended  it  to  anyone  who  can  take  up  a 
book  and  read.”  Sister  Mary  William 
Best  Sell  27:133  J1  1  ’67  260w 


Reviewed  by  Donovan  Richardson  _ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  67 

280w 

“These  pleasant  observations  by  a  contented 
nature  lover  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  New  Jersey 
[and  are]  .  .  .  highly  recommended  for  all  .read¬ 
ers  interested  in  their  natural  surrounduigs. 
R.  P.  Tubby  „  „„„ 

Library  J  92:1827  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“The  author  has  great  gusto,  makes  courage¬ 
ous  plunges  into  animal,  bird  and  ins^t  ven¬ 
tures,  antics,  comedies  and  tragedies.  One  can 
read  him  now  at  times  half  mesmerized  as  one 
read  Fabre  long  ago.  His  private  inventory  of 
the  many  kinds  of  wasps  within  h^  reach 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  (Only  the 
bees,  I  learn,  have  a  barbed  stinger.)  His  report 
on  the  screech-owl  school  in  session  seems  aa 
wonderful  as  witnessing  the  rarer  moonlight 
winter  dance  of  rabbits.”  David  McCord 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Je  26  ’67  1300w 


PETRARCA,  FRANCESCO.  See  Petrarch,  F. 


PETRARCH,  FRANCESCO.  Letters  from  Pet¬ 
rarch;  sel.  and  tr.  by  Morris  Bishop;  draw¬ 
ing  by  Alison  Mason  Kangsbury.  306p  $9.60 
Ind.  univ.  press 

856  66-22444 

“The  letters,  varying  in  type  from  moral 
essays  to  humorous  anecdotes,  afford  .  .  . 
glimpses  of  Petrarch’s  extensive  travels,  his 
pastoral  life  at  Vaucluse,  his  political  involve¬ 
ments  and  personal  relationships.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op’s  selections  are  drawn  from  Petrarch’s  ‘Let¬ 
ters  on  Familiar  Matters,’  ‘Miscellaneous  .Let¬ 
ters,’  and  ‘Letters  of  Riper  Years.’  ”  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Chronology. 


“Certain  things  that  should  emerge  from  a 
representative  book-length  selection  of  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  letters  do  not  appear.  We  find  little  of 
his  polemic  against  dialecticians.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  letters  that  are  most  revealing  on  Petrarch  s 
ideal  of  culture  and  moral  philosophy  are  omit¬ 
ted,  as  are  most  of  the  letters  on  political  top¬ 
ics.  Though  availability  may  have  influenced 
Bishop’s  selection,  the  nature  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  Petrarch  seems  to  have  weighed  as 
heavily.  .  .  .  The  quality  in  Petrarch  that  Bish¬ 
op’s  selection  most  faithfully  communicates  is 
his  self-consciousness.  This  is  certainly  a  cen¬ 
tral  feature  of  his  personality  and  one  that 
brings  him  closest  to  us.  But  even  this  self- 
consciousness  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  Petrarch’s  other  characteristics  that  are 
of  his  century,  not  of  ours.  One  wishes  more 
attention  had  been  paid  them  in  making  this 
selection  of  letters.”  J.  E.  Seigel 

Am  Hist  R  72:1375  JI  ’67  390w 
“The  letters  themselves  offer  much  the  best 
possible  Introduction  to  Petrarch,  to  his  as¬ 
tonishing  variety  and  articulateness.  Morris 
Bishop’s  clear  and  readable  translation  of  a 
representative  selection  ...  is  therefore  wel¬ 
come.  Nothing  else  of  the  kind  exists  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  .  .  .  Complaint  is  perhaps  ungracious 

when  so  much  has  been  given.  But  Letters 
from  Petrarch  is  certain  to  be  widely  used  m 
college  courses,  and  one  feels  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  (there  are  some,  but  they  are 
desultory)  and  Introduction  remarks,  which 
could  help  the  reader  to  catch  more  fully  and 
correctly  the  general  drift  and  tone,  or  the 
exact  sense,  of  a  given  letter.  .  .  .  The  literal 
meaning,  too,  is  sometimes  obscured  rather 
than  clarified  by  the  translation,  in  quite  seri¬ 
ous  ways.  In  the  two  letters  to  Cicero,  for 
example,  we  have  ‘noble’  instead  of  rash  , 
’the  .salutary  counsels  of  your  own  masters  im 
.stead  of  ‘your  own  salutary  precepts’.’  J.  B. 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:34  Mr  9  ’67  2800w 
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PETRARCH,  FRANCESCO— ContinMed 
“The  style  of  [Petrarch’s]  letters  is  exem¬ 
plary  of  elegant  informality;  it  Is  a  style  that 
does  not  age,  and  which  the  translator  has 
not  burdened  with  unwelcome  oddities,  new  or 
old.  These  letters,  written  from  1.946  to  1374, 
were  consciously  composed  for  us  to  read  and 
to  be  worth  our  reading.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  N  20  ’66  90w 
“Through  careful  choice  of  words  and 
rhythms  Mr.  Bishop  has  captured  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  poet’s  Latin  letters.  [An]  ele¬ 
gant  translation.  .  .  .  Pew  of  the  letters  in 
Mr.  Bishop’s  translation  .  .  .  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  before  into  English.”  Mark  Musa 
Sat  R  60:39  Ja  21  ’67  800w 


PETRIE,  SIR  CHARLES.  Don  John  of  Austria. 

335p  pi  maps  $6.96  Norton 
B  or  92  Spain — ^History.  John  of  Austria 

67-12447 

A  description  of  the  life  of  the  half-brother 
of  Philip  11,  victorious  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Lepanto,  “who  ended  his  life  as  governor 
general  of  the  Netherlands  a  decade  before  the 
Armada  sailed  against  Elizabeth.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Index. 


This  IS  the  first  attempt  at  a  scholarly  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  romantic  and  controversial  Don 
John  in  about  seventy- five  years  and  Sir 
Charles  Petrie  is  eminently  qualified  to  under- 
take  the  task.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  chronological  account  of  his  hero’s  life 
but  concentrates  on  a  few  dramatic  high  spots 
w;ith  only  enough  background  to  give  a  coherent 
picture.  .  .  .  The  book  should  have  wide  appeal, 
the.  author’s  scholarship  and  objectivity  will 
satisfy,  the  historian  and  student  while  his 
dramatic  presentation  will  provide  thrilling  en¬ 
tertainment  for  any  reader  who  enjoys  a  good 
story  well  told.  ...  It  will  be  an  important  ac- 
quisitioii  to  the  college  and  high  school  library.” 
E.  J.  Gallagher 

Best  Sell  27:294  N  1  ’67  400w 
“Sir  Charles  tells  the  story  very  ably.  The 
complex  political  situation  and  personal  rela¬ 
tions  are  Illumined  by  many  letters  from  Philip 
and  Don  John.  The  essential  background  to 
sea  warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  is  made  clear, 
and  the  narrative  of  events  is  lucid  and  well 
sustained.  One  finds  oneself,  however,  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  author  over  several  of  his 
judgments.  .  .  .  However,  Sir  Charles  is  alwaj^s 
scrupulous  in  setting  the  facts  fairly  before  us 
and  in  making  plain  what  are  personal  judg¬ 
ments..  He  has.  written  a  book  that  is  certainly 
absorbing.”  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  28  ’67 
750w 

“  [The  author  displays]  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
the  sources  of  16th-century  Spanish  history  and 
a.  sound  scholarship.  .  .  .  Among  Sir  Charles’s 
virtues,  as  a  biographer  and  chronicler  of  these 
years  is^  his  refusal  to  accept  earlier,  overlv 
critical  judgments  of  Philip  II  and  his  reign. 
We  see  the  age  from  a  Spanish  point  of  view, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  English,  French, 
Scottish  or  Netherlands  one — a  welcome  cor¬ 
rective,  indeed  .On  the  other  hand  Sir  Charles 
carries  his  partisanship  for  Spain  too  far.  .  .  . 
Finally,  one  senses  that  his  hero,  Don  John 
*'?P°Ttant  figure  he  makes  him  out 
to  be.  A.  R.  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  22  ’67  660w 
TLS  p685  J1  27  ’67  600w 


Kingsport  strike. 

238p  $6  Arlington  house 

331.89  Kingsport  Press  Strike,  Kingsport. 
Tenness^,  1963- .  U.S.  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board.  Industrial  relations 

67-13408 

In  „  this  “study  of  the  strike  at  Kingsport 
Press,  a  Tennessee-based  book  manufacturing 
VTiP’  •  1,-  [whichj  began  in  March  1963,  .  . 

[the  author  investigates  the  reasons  for  the] 
work  stoppage  and  finds  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  uncover  any  management  conduct  to 
deplore.  He  lodges  .  .  responsibility  with  the 

•  and  national  labor-relations  poli¬ 

cy.”  (Library  J) 


Continuing  his  sniping  at  unions  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Mr.  Petro,  who 
IS  well  known  as  a  commentator  on  the  labor 
scene,  [presents]  ...  a  well-constructed  brief 
on  behalf  of  management  rather  than  an  im¬ 
partial  inquiry.  It  is  no  doubt  fair  to  say  that 


employer  conduct  was  for  the  most  part  ‘cor¬ 
rect’  and  that  some  of  the  union  activity  In 
this  strike  is  hardly  Justifiable.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  fail  to  supply  a  credible  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict,  nor 
do  nostalgic  referei,ces  to  laissee  faire  in  labor 
relations  provide  policy  guidelines  for  the 
future.  A  well-written  and  able  presentation 
of  a  point  of  view.  For  larger  labor  relations 
collections.”  William  Gibelman 

Library  J  92:1834  My  1  ’67  260w 
“Professor  Petro  cogently  argues  that  wages 
and  other  working  conditions  are  a  matter  of 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  between  ern- 
ployer  and  employee.  .  .  .  [He]  points  out.  in 
this  hard-hitting  case  study  .  .  .  that  in  a  free 
society  a  job  is  necessarily  a  privilege — not  a 
riffht  ** 

Nat  R  19:920  Ag  22  ’67  160w 


PETROW,  RICHARD.  Across  the  top  of  Russia. 
374p  pi  $6.95  McKay 

919.8  Northeast  Passage.  Northwlnd  (Cut¬ 
ter)  67-19909 

“In  the  summer  of  1965,  the  author  sailed 
aboard  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  icebreaker.  North- 
wind,  on  an  oceanographic  mission  to  the  Kara 
Sea.  The  Northwind  also  had  orders  to  try  to 
sail  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without 
entering  Russia’s  territorial  waters.  .  .  .  The 
narrative  deals  with  the  political  aspects  of  the 
voyage,  .  .  .  [gives]  brief  accounts  of  the 
scientific  work  carried  out,  .  .  .  [and  includes] 
short  histories  of  other  attempts  to  make  the 
Northeast  Passage.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  details  of  Russian  surveillance  (some¬ 
times  harassment)  are  interesting.  The  legal 
problems  are  only  briefly  stated.  .  .  .  There 
is  some  lightly  veiled  criticism  to  the  effect 
that  Ayers  should  have  disobeyed  orders  and 
proceeded  directly  to  Seattle,  thereby  becoming 
a  hero.  .  .  .  While  the  narrative  as  a  whole 
is  commendable,  the  style  is  pedestrian,  lower 
order  journalese^  Some  flaws  render  the  re- 
portorial  credentials  of  the  writer  suspect.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  book  is  still  a  must  for  those 
interested  in  imusual  voyages  or  international 
relations.”  C.  J.  Maguire 

Best  Sell  27:199  Ag  16  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  E.  B.  Haywaj-d 

Library  J  92:2572  J1  ’67  130w  [TA] 


PETTIT,  NORMAN.  The  heart  prepared:  grace 
and  conversion  in  Puritan  spiritual  life.  252p 
$5.75  Tale  univ.  press 

234  Puritans — Philosophy.  Grace  (Theology). 

Conversion  66-21530 

This  monograph  is  “concerned  with  the 
emergence  and  development  of  a  theological 
notion:  the  concept  of  preparation  for  grace  in 
16th-century  Europe  and  17th-century  New 
England.  Pettit  describes  an  introspective  pro¬ 
cess  which  in  Puritan  thought  became  a  part 
of  the  convei'sion  experience.  In  so  doing  he 
probes  the  Puritan  mind  in  the  light  of  Re¬ 
formed  theology  and  biblical  prescription.” 
(Choice) 


“[This  work]  properly  devotes  close  attention 
to  spiritual  developments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  respect,  and  because  of  its 
literary  qualities,  it  belongs  alongside  the  work 
of  Perry  Miller,  Edmund  Morgan,  and  Alan 
Simpson  in  university  libraries.  For  divinity 
schools  and  seminaries  it  is  indispensable.  It 
is  too  advanced  for  junior  colleges.  The  book 
is  graciously  produced:  the  footnotes  are  where 
they  ought  to  be;  the  bibliography  and  index 
are  splendid.” 

Choice  3:1138  F  ’67  140w 


“Pettit  makes  his  way  surefootedly  from 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  to  .  .  .  Hooker  and  Cotton. 
.  .  .  Yet  like  most  works  in  the  intellectual¬ 
literary  tradition  of  Puritan  study  made  fash¬ 
ionable  by  the  late  Perry  Miller,  The  Heart  Pre. 
pared  has  some  curious  blind  spots.  Although 
the  author  emphasizes  the  relationship  of  con¬ 
version  and  preparation  in  the  formulation  of 
certain  critical  Puritan  church  practices  such 
as  baptism  and  admission  to  communion,  his 
failure  to  examine  church  and  other  local  rec¬ 
ords  produces  an  analysis  of  literary  and  cere¬ 
bral  aspects  frequently  far  removed  from  the 
hard  issues  of  ecclesiastical  reality,  particularly 
in  New  England.  ...  In  his  ‘Epilogue,’  Pettit 
indicates  his  disagreements  with  Perry  Miller, 
but  the  issues  are  minor  ones  of  emphasis  with- 
m  a  general  framework  of  accepted  assump¬ 
tions.  What  might  have  been  a  major  presenta- 


it 
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tlon  of  a  new  dimension  of  Puritanism  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  footnote  to  the  Miller  canon.” 
J.  M.  Bumsted 

J  Am  Hist  54:100  Je  ’67  440w 


Reviewed  by  C.  K.  Shipton 

New  Eng  Q  40:127  Mr  ’67  490w 


“Dr  Pettit,  though  he  traces  the  image  of 
the  prepared  heart  down  to  its  final  diffusion 
in  Emerson,  leaves  to  Implicatioif  the  present 
relevance  of  his  thesis.  His  approach  is  strik¬ 
ingly  concrete  and,  dealing  with  quibbles  that 
might  seem  quaint,  convincingly  serious.  In  a 
prose  whose  clarity  belies  the  volumes  of  cob- 
webbed  tracts  he  has  suffered  through,  he  ren¬ 
ders  penumbral  nuances  of  theology  distinct, 
gives  personality  to  a  dozen  divines,  and  some¬ 
what  sweetens  our  impression  of  the  Puritan 
tenets.” 


New  Yorker  42:246  D  10  ’66  250w 


PETTIT,  TED  S.  A  guide  to  nature  projects: 
drawings  by  Walt  Wenzel.  316p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.73  Norton 

574  Nature  study— Juvenile  literature 

65-18042 

“Each  major  section  .  .  .  deals  with  a  single 
.  .  .  aspect  of  nature,  such  as  weather,  geology, 
water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals.  The  reader 
is  given  background  material  on  each  subject, 
for  fundamental  understanding,  and  is  then 
directed  in  experiments  and  projects  which 
.  .  .  may  be  carried  out  by  individuals  or  groups 
wherever  there  is  a  small  patch  of  the  out¬ 
doors.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“No  gimmicks  are  present,  and  a  strong  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  conservation  and  the  use  of 
common  sense.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:76  F  ’67  70w 


“A  comprehensive  and  rather  thorough 
treatise  on  nature  hobbies  with  interestin.g 
projects  showing  interrelationships  in  nature 
and  what  happens  when  these  relationships  are 
broken.  .  .  .  The  text  can  be  followed  easily. 
...  A  youngster  is  encouraged  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  his  hobby  and  even  to  go  on 
to  other  interests.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:4341  S  15  ’66  IlOw 


PETUCHOWSKI,  JACOB  J.  Zion  reconsidered. 
143p  $6;  pa  $4.50  Twayne 
956.94  Zionism.  Jews — Political  and  social 
conditions  66-28154 

A  critical  examination  of  Zionism  by  a  “pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rabbinics  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  Zionist  assertions  that 
Israel  is  the  spiritual  center,  both  religious  and 
cultural,  for  all  Jews,  or  that  Israel  is  an 
‘insurance’  against  anti-Semitism  are  analyzed 
with  negative  conclusions.  .  .  .  Criticism  is  also 
levied  against  the  political  organization  and 
disposition  of  American  Jewish  philanthropies 
to  Israel.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“A  polemic  against  classical  Zionist  Ideology, 
this  is  not  a  scholarly  book,  exhibiting  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  penetrating  argument,  or  a  sound 
and  careful  infrastructure  of  research.  Anti- 
Zionist  rhetoric  is  offered  in  place  of  Zionist 
rhetoric.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  political 
pamphlet  than  a  book,  and  will  be  used,  and 
distributed,  as  such.  Petuchowski,  however,  is 
a  leading  Jewish  theologian,  and  nothing  he 
writes  can  be  ignored.  Well  written,  lucid,  and 
easy  to  follow.  Brief  suggestions  for  further 
reading.  Not  for  the  ordinai-y  college  collection 
in  Judaica.”  _  ^ 

Choice  4:461  Je  67  90w 
“It  is  not  the  State  of  Israel  but  Its  policies 
and  those  of  the  Zionist  organizations  in  regard 
to  American  Jewry  that  are  the  ta.rgets  of 
[the  author’s]  criticism.  These  policies,  in  his 
opinion,  tend  to  make  the  American  Jew  feel 
‘inferior’  to  the  .Tew  living  in  Israel.  They  are 
a  challenge  to  the  American  Jew  and  should 
be  counteracted.  .  .  .  Although  some  of  the 
criticisms  are  valid,  others,  based  on  semantics, 
are  open  to  question.  The  book  will  be  of 
interest  only  to  specialists  in  the  field  and  to 
Jewish  readers.”  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:1500  Ap  1  67  220w 


PEYRE,  HENRI.  French  novelists  of  today, 
484p  $10;  pa  $2.95  Oxford 
843  French  fiction — History  and  criticism 

67-15132 

In  his  work  The  Contemporary  French  Novel 
(BRD  1956)  the  author,  currently  Sterling  pro¬ 


fessor  of  French  at  Yale,  “surveyed  French 
fiction  from  Gide  and  Proust  to  the  1950’s.  .  .  . 
[In  this  revision]  Professor  Peyre  accounts  for 
the  decline  of  the  traduit  de  I’am^ricain,  the 
shifting  reputations  of  older  writers,  and  the 
rise  of  the  ‘new  novel.’  ”  (Library  J)  Annotated 
bibliographies.  Index  of  proper  names. 


Choice  4:844  O  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  19  67 

750w 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Allen 

Commonweal  87:386  D  22  ’67  ISOOw 
“A  magnificent  revision  of  [Peyre’s  earlier] 
impressive  work.  .  .  .  Professor  Peyre  can  make 
trenchant  cisatlantic  comparisons  and  contrasts. 
His  attractive  style  and  his  gift  for  clarity  make 
this  book  as  valuable  for  informed  laymen  as 
for  literary  scholars.  Although  this  work  is 
primarily  intended  for  literature  collections, 
bibliographical  notes  for  each  chapter  .  .  .  and 
lists  of  titles  and  translations  of  novels  enhance 
its  value  as  a  reference  guide.  Professor  Peyre 
has  written  an  excellent  book  which  is  strongly 
recommended  for  college,  university,  and  _ all  but 
the  smallest  public  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 
Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  200w 


“[This  work]  is  even  better  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  It  is  a  superb  book,  an  absolute  must  for 
anyone  even  remotely  interested  in  modern 
French  literature.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Peyre’s 
work  is  contained  in  his  formidable  command  of 
his  subject,  the  precision  of  his  judgments,  and 
his  willingness  to  express  definite  opinions.  Mr. 
Peyre  is  not  one  to  throw  praise  around  in¬ 
discriminately;  he  approaches  the  great  narnes 
of  the  modern  French  novel  without  awe  but 
rather  with  refreshing  iconoclasm.  .  .  .  [There 
is]  a  unique  fifty-page  section  entitled  ‘Pano¬ 
rama  of  Present-Day  Novelists.’  in  which  ho 
discusses,  hriefiy  but  with  great  incision  and 
with  the  admirable  wit  evident  throughput, 
scores  of  novelists  whom  he  could  not  treat  In 
the  main  body  of  the  work.  .  ..  .  Both  the 
non.initiated  and  the  specialists  will  find  French 
Novelists  of  Today  accessible,  interesting,  and 
extremely  valuable.”  Thomas  Bishop 
Sat  R  50:28  Je  24  ’67  llOOw 


“Professor  Peyre’s  argument  is  an  old  and  an 
odd  one:  the  novel  has  been  through  so  many 
crises  already  this  century  that  it  is  sure  to 
survive  this  one — as  if,  by  totting  them  up, 
signs  of  affliction  could  be  turned  into  a 
guarantee  of  health.  .  .  .  Peyre  claims  to  be  a 
critical  pluralist,  but  he  does  not  write  like 
one,  being  very  quick  to  stamp  on  those  whom 
he  sees  as  more  dogmatic  than  himself.  There 
is  also  a  confusion  in  his  central  proposition 
that  the  novel  must  be  a  mirror  for  individuals 
or  collectivities,  since  it  is  merely  a  tautology 
to  define  what  is  bound  to  represent,  simply 
because  it  uses  language,  as  a  mirror.  .  .  .  The 
Professor  has  a  keen  sense  of  mesure,  which 
gives  him  a  good  excuse  for  downgrading 
Bernanos  in  his  new  chapter  on  the  ‘controver¬ 
sial’  novelists.  .  .  .  When  he  gets  on  to  Cdline 
there  is  an  end  altogether  to  Professor  Peyre’s 
own  mesure,  ...  it  is  hard  to  find,  among  the 
abuse,  any  truly  critical  penetration  of  Cdline’s 
novels.  .  .  .  The  biographical  section  ...  is 
useful  and  much  less  controversial.” 

TLS  p952  O  12  ’67  800w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxv  autumn  ’67  140w 


PEYTON,  K.  M.  Thunder  in  the  sky;  il.  by 
Victor  G.  Ambrus.  158p  il  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.61 


World  pub. 


67-13831 


“Sam,  too  young  to  enlist  in  1914,  signs  on  as 
a  bargehand  on  The  Flower  of  Ipswich  carry¬ 
ing  ammunition  from  England  to  the  French 
port  of  Calais  .  .  .  [and]  observes  that  his 
skipper,  Bunyard,  is  a  German  sympathizer. 
Soon,  however.  Sam  finds  it  is  not  Bunyard 
he  has  to  fear — but  [his  own  brother,  Gil. 
Events]  .  .  .  plunge  Sam  closer  and  closer  to 
the  actual  scene  of  war,  and  eventually  involve 
him  in  a  .  .  .  sea  chase  across  the  Channel,  and 
a  .  .  .  mission  to  the  trenches  of  Bethune.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  “Ages  twelve  to 
sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  27:146  J1  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  is  a  genuine  adventure  story,  with  an 
authentic  background,  and  first-rate  charac¬ 
terization.  The  characters’  attitudes  to  the  war, 
in  all  shades,  are  especially  honest.  The 
mystery  in  fusion,  involving  spying,  a  chase, 
and  an  almost  miraculous  rescue.  Is  less  con¬ 
vincing,  at  least  to  adult  eyes,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  stuff  of  many  adolescent  boys’ 
dreams.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  4  ’67  250w  [YA] 
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PEYTON,  K.  M. — Continued 
“The  settinK  of  the  story,  .chiefly  on  the 
waterways  of  Britain,  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  The  Maplin  Bird  [BKD  19G5J.  Sea  B;ev^ 
I  BRD  19G4L  and  The  Plan  for  Birdsmarsh  [BRD 
196G1;  the  mood  and  plot  are.  hovyever,  very 
different.  Mrs.  Peyton’s  ability  to  tell  a  grnii- 
piiiK  story  and  to  create  livingr  character  is 
just  as  evident  as  in  the  earlier  books.  Eyen 
stronger  in  this  one  are_  the  overtones:  the 
delicate  balance  between  fear  and  courage,  so 
sharply  defined  in  the  minds  of  adolescents.  .  . 
The  rather  surprising  but  inevitable  ending 
which  will  satisfy  almost  every  young  male 
reader,  has  the  poignancy  to  move  older  ones 

very  deeply.”  Je  '67  270w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  PatrimaDald 

Reviewed  by  Sidney  Offit 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  28  ’67  200w 
“[This  work!  would  be  an  outstanding  piece 
of  writing  in  any  genre  and  at  any  tiine.  .  .  . 
But  for  all  the  excitements  and  the  startling 
yet  always  plausible  story,  what  will  be  re¬ 
membered  .  .  .  will  be  its  great ,  feeling  for  a 
bitter  moment  in  history,  its  straight  look  at 
immensely  painful  private  dilemmas,  and  its 
treatment  of  the  links  between  the  brothers.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  ten  years  ago,  a  story  em. 
bracing  so  much  of  the  pain  of  life,  and.  so 
frank  about  the  nature  of  near-adult  emotion, 
would  have  been  published  for  young  readers. 
Now  it  comes  like  an  enfranchisement:  for 
those  boundaries,  for  many,  were  barriers, 

TLS  pl068  N  24  ’66  380w  [TA] 


PEYTON,  KATHLEEN  WENDY.  See  Peyton, 
K.  M. 


PFEFFER,  LEO.  Church,  state  and  freedom, 
rev  ed  832p  $15  Beacon  press 

261.7  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S.  66-23682 
The  original  edition  was  reviewed  In  BRD 
1953.  This  is  “an  updating  of  judicial,  legisla¬ 
tive,  educational,  political  and  scholarly  de¬ 
velopment.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Sunday  closing  laws,  religious  oaths  for  pub¬ 
lic  office,  and  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  v 
public  schools,  and  the  discussions  they  have 
evoked  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  book  tha,t  has 
been  revised.  There  are  also  new  materials  on 
church-state  relations  in  Asian  countries,  on 
Federal  programs  that  in  some  way  touch 
religious  organizations  (Peace  Corps  training, 
anti-poverty  programs,  aid  to  education),  and 
on  new  issues  presented  by  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  (e.g.  the  Black  Muslims).’’  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Table  of  legal  cases.  Index. 


“The  original  edition  was  well  received  be¬ 
cause  It  covered  the  broad  scope  of  historical 
developments  and  constitutional  issues  in  Amer¬ 
ican  church-state  relations  in  well  organized, 
erudite,  and  highly  readable  fashion.  The  revised 
edition  preserves  the  basic  form  and  general 
themes  of  the  original.’’ 

Choice  4:586  .11  ’67  210w 


Dr.  Pfeffer  is  the  leading  authority  on 
church-state  relationships  and  an  active  ad¬ 
vocate  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  .  .  . 
This  IS .  a  thoroughly  scholarly  revision  of  the 
1953  edition.  Since  that  date  there  have  been 
many  federal  acts  and  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
most  of  them  raising  the  Question  of  how  far 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution 
applies  to  ‘every  child  in  the  United  States.’ 
.  .  .  To  the  author,  the  constitutionality  of 
these  .  .  .  acts  Is  ‘far  from  certain,’  but  ‘may 
weh  depened  upon  [their]  application.’  This  is 
an  extremely  important  reference  book  on  a 
vital  subject.  It  should  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  most  public  and  college  libraries.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  180w 


tional  and  cultural  groups,  historic  individuals 
and  events,  ancient  cities  and  sites,  tools  and 
weapons,  important  ancient  literary  works  and 
ancient  customs  are  among  the  items  included. 
(Choice)  Bibliographies. 


“Pfeiffer  (Central  Michigan),  who  wrote  over 
(.hree- fourths  of  the  entries  and  more  than 
half  of  the  44  other  contributing  scholars  repre¬ 
sent  conservative  American  Protestant  scholar¬ 
ship.  'ITiere  are  no  ethical  or  theological  pole¬ 
mics,  however,  and  the  accui'ate,  readable  ar¬ 
ticles  are  indicative  of  a  balanced  scholarly 
work.  A  unique  feature  is  a  list  of  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  their  work.  Not  a  substitute  for  a 
Bible  dictionary  because  it  includes  archaeologi¬ 
cal  and  linguistic  material  not  found  in  the 
latter  and  does  not  attempt  to  list  all  of  the 
possible  Biblical  items.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  this 
volume  will  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  tool  for  undergraduates,  seminary  stu¬ 
dents  and  intelligent  laymen.  Up-to-date  biblio¬ 
graphies,  .  .  .  and  over  250  black-and-white 
photos.” 

Choice  4:277  My  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  49:62  N  19  ’66  70w 


PHELAN,  MARY  KAY.  Four  days  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  177(5:  il.  by  Charles  Walker.  189p  $3.75 
Crowell 

973.3  U.S.  Declaration  of  Independence — 
Juvenile  literature  67-18521 

The  author  reconstructs  “the  four  July  days 
of  debate  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  .  .  .  Using  original  journals  and 

letters,  she  describes  what  each  man  was  like, 
his  thoughts  and  problems,  how  he  behaved 
from  hour  to  hour  in  the  taverns,  lodgings  and 
meeting  halls  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  [An]  after¬ 
word  deals  with  the  fate  of  the  original  official 
copy  of  the  Declaration,  and  what  that  .  .  . 
statement  has  meant  to  the  United  States  and 
the  world.”  (Book  World)  Bibliography.  Index. 
“Grades  four  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“A  good  example  of  the  thoughtful  use  of 
detail  is  found  in  .  .  .  this  interesting  little 
book.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Phelan  is  an  editor  of  historical 
movies,  and  she  gets  some  of  their  dynamic 
feel  into  the  story  by  using  the  present  tense 
and  by  ‘cutting’  from  actor  to  actor — Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  many  less  familiar 
signers.  .  .  .  She  even  knows  when  it  rained, 
when  it  W8.s  stuffy  in  the  State  House,  where 
the  Congress  sat  and  when  they  lit  the  lamps.” 
B.  A.  Weisberger 

Book  World  pt  2.  p41  (children’s  Is¬ 
sue)  N  6  ’67  190w 

“[This  book]  has  an  immediacy  that  vividly 
recreates  that  often  described  scene.  .  .  . 
Without  Actionizing  or  condescension.  Miss 
Phelan  frequently  uses  the  present  tense  to 
achieve  a  you-are-there  feeling.  The  book 
spans  the  gap  between  Introductory  books  of 
similar  approach  and  more  sophisticated  titles 
such  as  [H.  S.]  Commager’s  splendid  ’The 

Great  Declaration  [BRD  1959].”  Kathleen  Ken¬ 
nedy 

Library  J  92:3864  O  16  ’67  90w 


PHELPS,  ROBERT  H.  Libel;  rights,  risks, 
responsibilities  [by]  Robert  H.  Phelps  and 
E.  Douglas  Hamilton.  405p  $7.95  Macmillan 
(N  T) 

364.1  Libel  and  slander  66-21979 

The  purpose  of  this  book  “is  not  only  to 
define  the  context  in  which  the  law  of  defama¬ 
tion  should  be  considered,  but  also  to  suggest 
guidelines  in  which  controversial  opinions  mav 
be  published  or  broadcast.  Mr.  Hamilton  Is  a 
New  York  lawyer  and  Mr.  Phelps  is  with  the 
Wa.shington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
They  .  .  .  use  actual  cases  taken  from  the  of¬ 
ficial  court  reports  to  illustrate  the  points  they 
make.”  (Library  J)  Index  of  cases  and  subject 
index. 


PFEIFFER,  CHARLES  F.,  ed.  The  bibllca 
world:  a  dictionary  of  biblical  archaeology 
consulting  eds:  E.  Leslie  Carlson,  Claude  F 
A.  Schaeffer,  and  J.  A.  Thompson.  612d  i 
maps  $8.95  Baker  bk.  house  ^ 

220.9  Bible — ^Antiquities — Dictionaries.  Neai 
East — Antiquities — Dictionaries  66-1931; 

“The  over  400  entries  varying  from  3  line 
to  24  columns  of  this  encyclopedia  dictlonar 
describe  and  define  archaeological  materia 
and  finds  from  the  ancient  world  that  hav 
bearing  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Na 


“Although  their  style  is  popular,  [the  au¬ 
thors]  write  with  authority.  The  book  should 
prove  helpful  as  a  handbook  in  understanding 
the  problems  involved.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  popular  works  on  legal  sub¬ 
jects,  what  is  not  commented  on  is  sometimes 
more  significant  than  what  is  actually  written, 
no  matter  how  accurate  it  is.  Recommended 
for  public  libraries  and  law  libraries.”  J.  J. 
Marke 

Library  J  91:6105  D  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  T.  P.  Davis 

Nat  R  19:920  Ag  22  ’67  120w 
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“[This]  book  is  a  monument  to  industrious 
research  (nine  pages  list  the  cases  cited)  and 
to  clarity  of  presentation.  In  this  country,  libel 
laws  have  evolved  fi'om  strict  constraints  to 
comparative  freedom,  in  order  to  _  meet  the 
requirements  of  public  knowledge  vital  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democracy.  The  story  of  tiis 
change  is  fascinating  in  itselt  and  ably  t  ild 
here.  .  .  .  Ease  of  style  commehds  the  bi.uk 
not  only  to  journalists  and  would-be  litigauts 
(to  whom  it  is  chiefly  directed)  but  also  to 
plain  readers  who  may  wonder  why  newspapers 
so  often  use  phrases  like  ‘the  police  maintam. 
■a  witness  reported.’  “ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  29  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  50:137  Mr  11  ’67  470w 


PHILIPSON,  MORRIS.  The  count  who  wished 
he  were  a  peasant;  a  life  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 
170p  il  $3.95  Pantheon  bks. 

B  or  92  Tolstoy,  Leo  67-14229 

“The  life  and  philosophy  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  as 
seen  against  his  times.”  (Commonweal) 


“The  finest  of  recent  introductory  biogra¬ 
phies,  this  Is  an  extremely  sympathetic  yet 
clear- eyed  account  of  Tolstoy’s  life.  .  .  .  Adults 
or  young  people  will  gain  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia  througn  the 
agonized  struggles  of  this  pa^lonate  and  dif¬ 
ficult  genius  to  reconcile  his  Christian  convic¬ 
tions  and  his  privileged  social  position  in  a 
society  where  most  people  were  oppressed.  The 
book  can  be  read  with  interest  some  time  be¬ 
fore  War  and  Peace,  yet  it  will  leave  the  reader 
determined  not  to  miss  that  marvelous  book. 
M.  S.  Libbj-^^ 

Reviewed  by.  Henrietta  Buckmast^  m  o  -r? 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2  67 
IlOw  [YA] 

Reviewed^byHvM.  Graves 

Horn  Bk  43:484  Ag  ’67  170w 

Reviewed^by  R.  M.^mitono  ^^A] 

“It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  ^oid  a 
dramatic  treatment  of  "^ol.^toy’s  hfe.  Despite 
the  promise  of  drama  in  his  title,  this  is  just 
what  [the  author]  does.  His  life  is  a  very  text- 
bookish  one.  both  in  concept  and  m  langui^e. 
It  is.  however,  informative.  .  .  .  P.hilipson  has 
accurately  sketched  Tolstoy  the  artist,  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  the  pacifist,  the  educator,  the  reli¬ 
gious  anarchist,  and  ‘the  other  Czar.  (On  the 
more  persona.1  plane,  lie  has  also  sketched  the 
unhappy  husband,  fcut  not — alas  for  younger 
readers!— the  fun-ioving  father.)  And  the  sk^.e- 
tal  whole  is  fleshed  out  with  some  good  bits 
of  historical  background,  brief  plots  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  novels,  and  Mr.  Philipson^s  own  homilies 
on  Life,  Love  and  Art — some  of  which  I  might 
argue  with.-^Guy^Danmls^  pt  2.  p26  My  7  ’67 
260w  [TA] 

“Mr.  Philipson  has  written  a  remarkably 
balanced  and  perceptive  biography  of  .Tolstoy. 

The  author  firmly  defends  his  opinim  that 
in  Anna  Karenina  and  War  and  Peace  Tolstoy 
wrote  the  two  greatest  novels  of  Ml  tinie.  This 
is  not,  howeveV,  an  adulatory  biography,  but 
a  thoughtful  assessment  of  Tolstoy  s  worlt:  the 
tone  is  measured,  the  material  dramatic.  Zena 

Sutherland^  r  60:58  My  13  '67  80w  [YA] 


and  organized,  and  makes  a  readable,  nomi¬ 
nating  book.  ...  In  no  sense  a  picture  book, 
it  has  biack-and-white  illustrations  of  indif¬ 
ferent  to  poor  quality.” 

Choice  4:34  Mr  ’67  170w 

“The  book  includes  a  chronology.  .  .  ..The 
variety  of  the  contributions  suggests  the  enigma 
of  Leonardo,  the  universal  man.  ...  ihe  book 
should  be  useful  for  many  years. to  come,  even 
if  new  evidence  brings  new  interpretations. 
Sixty-three  illustrations  of  Leonardo  s  work  in 
various  forms  from  drawing  to  hmshed  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  Ulumine  the  text.  Recotn- 
mended  for  any  library  with  an  interest  in 
Leonardo  or  the  Renaissance.  Julia  Sabine 
Library  J  92:106  Ja  1  67  270w 

PHILLIPS,  CABELL.  The  Truman  presidency: 
the  history  of  a  triumphant  succession.  4b3p 
pi  $8.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

973.918  Truman,  Harry  S.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government — 1945-  66-16709 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Kirkendall 

Am  Hist  R  72:739  Ja  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Murray  Pplner 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:215  Ja  67  460w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Bums 

Commentary  43:83  Ja  67  650w 

PHILLIPS,  JOHN  A.  Christ  for  us  in  the  the¬ 
ology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  a  Mudy  of 
Bonhoeffer’s  Christology  iBng  title:  The  form 
of  Christ  in  the  world].  303p  $6.50  Harper 

230.4  Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich.  Jesus  Christ 

67-14934 

The  author  “surveys  the  .  .  .  range  of  Bon¬ 
hoeffer’s  theology — its  beginnings,  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  how  it  was  changed  by  his  response 
to  Nazi  Germany —  ....  [relating]  the  tradi¬ 
tional  three  phases  of  [his]  theologi^l  career 
to  the  important  biographical  and  theological 
influences  which  caused  them.  .  .  ..  The  works 
of  Bonhoeffer  scholarship  up  to  this  point  .  .  . 
are  summarized.  .  .  .  Finally,  Bonhoeffer  s 

relationship  to  present-day  theological  alterna¬ 
tives  is  analyzed.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of 
names.  Subject  index. 


“[This  is]  the  first  scholarly  synthesis  of 
Bonhoeffer’s  theology^ ^  that  embraces  .bio¬ 
graphical,  social  and  intellectual  roots.  Phillips 
discovers  a  unity  in  Bonhoeffer  that  derives 
from  the  theologian’s  thought  itself,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  extrinsic  Marxian  bias  of  [H.]  Mull.er  8 
study  [Von  der  ^Kirche  zur  Welti.  Like¬ 
wise,  by  presenting  this  thought  in  the 
context  of  its  intellectual  milieu,  the  author 
is  able  to  surpass  the  previously  popular  syn- 
thetic  study  of  John  Godsey  [The  TheoloCT  of 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  BRD  1961]..  The  tradition¬ 
al,  the  reactionaiw  and  the  original  elerr^nts 
of  Bonhoeffer’s  thought  emerge  in  this  book 
because  Phillips  allows  .  .  .  [the  theologian] 
to  speak  for  himself.”  C.  M.  Hegarty 
America  117:62  ji  15  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Marty 

Commonweal  87:29  O  6  67  800w 
“Not  all  readers  will  agree  with  Professor 
Phillips,  but  certainly  anyone  interested  In 
Bonhoeffer  will  find  the  work  interesting  and 
stimulating.  Recommended  for  religion  col¬ 
lections  in  public  and  academic  libraries. 
Shlldes  Johnson  ^ 


PHILIPSON,  MORRIS,  ed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance  genius ;  sel,  ed. 
and  introduced  by  Morris  Philipson.  438p  il 
$8.95  Braziller 

759.5  Leonardo  da  Vinci  66-12907 

A  collection  of  thirteen  essays  which .  ‘‘deal 
with  Leonardo's  social  position,  his  painting, 
his  science,  his  philosophy,  and  his  neuroses. 
(Book  Week)  Index.  _ 

Best  Sell  26:292  N  1  '66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Wylie  Sypher 

Book  Week  p5  S  25  66  1300W 
“A  collection  of  previously  published  works, 
which  .  .  range  from  the  vintage  writings  of 
Wolfflin  and  Berenson  to.  more  modern  psy¬ 
choanalytic  and  philosophic  Mudies  by  Brian 
Farrell,  K.  R.  Eissler.  .and  Paul  Valery,  the 
bulk  of  the  selections  being  quite  recent.  While 
much  of  the  material  included  is  reasonably 
accessible,  the  collection  is  handy,  well  chosen 


PHILPOTT,  A.  R.  Modern  puppetry  [11.  by 
Pat  Champness].  12Sp  $3.95  Plays 

791.5  Puppets  and  puppet  plays— Juvenile 
literature  67-6633 

The  author  opens  with  a  discussion  “about 
recent  developments  and  the  kinds  of  modern 
and  traditional  show's  to  be  seen  at  international 
puppet  festivals.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  book  is  an 
introduction  to  practical  work  for  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  and  use  puppets.  (p.9)  Biblio- 
grraphy.  “Grade  five  and  up.  (L4ibrary  J) 

“An  excellent  practical  introduction  to  various 
kinds  of  puppets,  their  history,  how  to  make 
them,  and  a  little  about  puppet  shows.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  style  of  writing  is  light  and  informative 
His  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  and  most  of  the 
suggestions  are  meant  to  encourage  experirnen- 
tation.  This  appeal  to  creativeness  is  the  umque 
contribution  of  this  book.  .  .  .  Illustrations  are 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  text,  helpful  but  leav- 
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PHILPOTT,  A.  R. — Continued 
ing  large  areas  open  for  further  exploration. 
Readers  are  more  apt  to  be  delighted  than  con¬ 
fused  by  the  British  terminolog'y  employed,  al¬ 
though  unfamiliar  trade  names  for  materials 
and  the  all-British  bibliography  are  unfortu- 
ate.”  M.  A.  Wentroth 

Library  J  92:3866  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
TLS  P1097  N  24  ’66  60w 


PHIPSON,  JOAN.  Cross  currents:  11.  by  Janet 
Duchesne  [Eng  title:  The  crew  of  the 
Merlin].  192p  $3.60  Harcourt 

67-1340 

“Jim  and  his  father  had  already  argued 
about  Jim’s  going  on  to  college:  when  the 
chance_  came  to  use  the  family  sloop  and  sail 
to  an  island  where  he  had  heard  of  a  job,  Jim 
expropriated  the  boat.  Unfortunately,  his  thir¬ 
teen-year-old  cousin,  Charlie,  was  on  board, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  take  Charlie 
along.  In  the  course  of  their  adventures  while 
sailing  along  the  Australian  coast,  Jim  learned 
to  respect  the  cousin  .  .  .  [and]  to  understand 
his  own  behavior.  .  .  .  Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.’’ 

(oclt  Jbv) 


“Here’s  a  stirring  tale.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
fluent  .and  vibrant,  the  characters  vigorous  and 
realistic,  the  language  delightfully  flavored  with 
English  phrases  and  boatmen’s  jargon.  Black 
and  white  sketches  are  appropriate.  Joan  Phip- 
son  s  unusual  depth,  clarify  and  understanding 
make  this  an  inspiring  novel  for  modern  teen¬ 
agers.”  Sr.  M.  Denis 

Best  Sell  27:17  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Gilbert 

Book  Week  plO  (spring  children’s  Is¬ 
sue]  My  7  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Stoer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4 
67  120w 

Horn  Bk  43:213  Ap  ’67  210w 
‘"The  action  of  [this]  novel  Involves  Jim’s 
gradual  assumption  of  responsibility.  The  end- 
ing  IS  somev^hat  didactic:  however,  the  warm 
relationsh^)  built  up  between  the  two  boys 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  resolution  of  the 
conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  characters  are  not 
as  well  drawn  as  the  Barkers  of  Miss  Phipson’s 
earlier  novel.  With  a  different  setting  from  the 
Australian  outback  of  her  previous  books,  this 
la  a  good  boys’  sea  story.”  Elizabeth  Guiney 
Library  J  92:1751  Ap  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:100  Ap  22  ’67  140w 
TLS  P1069  N  24  ’66  70w 


^  T®'?  psychological  studies:  tr. 

Anita  Tenzer  and  David 
Elkind,  ed.  -with  an  introd.  and  notes,  by 
David  Elkind.  169  $4.96  Random  house 
153.4  Knowledge,  Theory  of  66-11990 

retraces  the  stages 
in  the  mental  de.velopment  of  the  child,  frW 
adolescence  It  represents  Piaget’s  eare 
b'llore  he  formalized  his  theories,  and 
communicates  much  of  the  spontaneous  think¬ 
ing,  sense  of  play  and  personality  of  the  child 
Ihe  second  section  is  devoted  to  more  theoreti- 

Piaget’s  position  with 
respec^  to  such  issues  as  the  I’elation  between 
thought  and  language  and  the  interaction  be- 
Dveen  nature  and  nurture.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  names  and  subjects 

cho?ogie,^19G4  * 


lectures  spanning  the  years  1940- 
196...,  .  .  ,  1  here  £ire  at  least  three  reasons  to 
welcome  these  papers  enthusiastically:  (1)  the 
essay,  Phe  Mental  Development  of  the 
Child,’  occupies  almost  half  the  book:  (2)  editor 
and.  co-translator  Elkind’ s  provocative  and  il¬ 
luminating  introduction:  and  (3)  the  oppoiWn- 
Ry  to  view,  the  continuity  and  development  of 
Piaget  s  thinking  on  broad  developmental  is- 
sues.  P  or  students,  there  is  probably  no  better 
introduction  to  the  scope  of  Piaget’s  work  than 
tne  opening  essay  which  outlines  and  illustrates 
the  parallel  development  of  cognitive  and  af¬ 
fective  functioning  from  the  sensori-motor  pe¬ 
riod  to  adolescence.”  ^ 

Choice  4:916  O  ’67  200w 

“The  editor’s  clear  introduction  is  essential 
for  an  understanding  of  the  essays  if  one  has 
not  previo.usly  studied  Piaget.  His  emphasis  is 
not  on  child  psychology  as  a  guide  for  educa- 
I'ather  as  a  study  giving  Insight  into 
th.e  basis  .and.  structure  of  all  human  thought 
His  contributions  as  a  genetic  epistemologist 


have  been  most  important,  but  they  make  very 
heavy  reading  for  anyone  without  an  extensive 
background  in  biology  and  mathematics.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  special  collections,  large  public 
libraries,  and  other  libraries  with  strong  psy¬ 
chology  sections.”  C.  E.  Wadsworth 

Library  J  92:589  F  1  ’67  120w 


PICARD,  BARBARA  LEONIE.  One  is  one. 

287p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-8340 

“Stephen  de  Beauville  is  a  misfit  in  a  medi¬ 
eval  world.  Son  of  a  great  nobleman,  he  is 
taunted  by  his  contemporaries  because  of  his 
introspective,  artistic  nature  and  his  uncon¬ 
trollable  fear  of  dogs.  His  father  decides  he  is 
fit  only  for  a  monastery,  so  at  thirteen  he  is 
sent  away.  Here  he  discovers  the  joy  and 
pleasure  of  his  artistic  talent,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  keep  him  from  running  away  in 
order  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  knighthood.” 
(Best  Sell)  “Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  .D 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Earl 

Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  '66  IlOw  [TA] 
“Miss  Picard  weaves  a  colorful  tapestry  of 
castle,  church,  and  town.  The  main  char¬ 
acters,  with  the  exception  of  Simon  and  Sir 
Pagan,  are  not  as  individualized  as  one  would 
like,  but  the  minor  characters — and  there  are 
a  host  of  these — are  well  drawn  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  ma.ior  fault  of  the  book  is  that 
the  tangled  historical  background  is  presented 
in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  presuppose 
considerable  prior  knowledge  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  and  this  information  reads  more  like  a 
textbook  than  a  re-creation  of  life  as  seen  by 
the  hero.”  Rosemai-y  Spragrue 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  29  ’67  380w 
“This  book  is  a  strong  refutation  of  com¬ 
ments  that  death  and  reality  are  not  faced  in 
children’s  books — comments  usually  implying 
that  reality  is  only  found  in  trayedy  or,  at 
best,  unpleasantness.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  dis¬ 
ciplined,  pure,  and  touched  with  humor,  and 
if  the  structure  of  the  story  has  a  flaw,  I  have 
yet  to  And  it.  So  intensely  does  the  reader  live 
in  Stephen  that  he  is  bound  to  grow  as  Stephen 
grows.  The  book  is  far  more  than  a  refutation 
of  cliches:  it  has  the  cleansing  power  of  a 
great  literary  experience.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:73  P  ’67  270w 
“  ‘One  is  one  and  all  alone  and  evermore 
shall  be  so.’  These  words  from  an  old  ballad 
state  the  theme  of  this  historical  novel  of 
14th-century  England  which  was  a  runner-up 
for  this  year’s  Carnegie  Medal.  Miss  Picard 
once  again  displays  her  competence  as  a  writ¬ 
er  in  this  touchingly  beautiful  and  often  heart¬ 
breaking  story.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  three  ex¬ 
periences  ends  heroically  and  tragically  and 
after  each  Stephen  is  again  alone.  ...  A 
haunting  and  important  novel  with  a  strong 
emotional  Impact.  ’  Marcelee  Gralapp 

Library  J  91:6204  D  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Robin  McKown 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Mr  26  ’67  200w 
“[There  is]  a  dissipation  of  Interest  arising 
from  uncertain  control  of  the  nai’rative,  and 
imperfect  judgment  in  the  selection  and  han¬ 
dling  of  incidents.  This  Is  the  more  disappoint¬ 
ing  because  One  is  One  is  potentially  a  very 
fine  story  and  is  so,  from  time  to  time,  in 
achievement.  .  .  .  The  final  resolution  of  Steph¬ 
en’s  doubts,  though  not  unexpected,  is  most 
beautifully  handled.  Miss  Picard  has  divided 
her  story  into  three  sections,  and  herein  lies 
part  of  the  trouble.  She  does  not  bind  the  parts 
together  with  sufficient  firmness  to  carry  the 
reader  irresistibly  on.  One  might  question,  too, 
her  treatment  of  the  harsh  elements  in  her 
story.  These  were  brutal  times,  certainly  .  .  . 
but  in  a  book  for  young  readers  it  might  be 
discreet  to  use  inference  more  and  statement 

l0SS>  ’  ’ 

TLS  pll4G  D  9  '65  330w 


"ICKERELL,  JAMES  H.  Vietnam  in  the  mud: 

^  '  Malcolm  W.  Browne. 

129p  il  $5:  pa  $2.25  Bobbs 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict.  1961-  66-27883 

.  “’This  book  is  my  opinion  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Vietnam:  what  mistakes  are  being  made: 
and  what  results  can  be  expected  if  we  con- 
tinue  to  maintain  our  present  Vietnam  policies. 
I  have  tried  to  support  this  opinion  with  statis¬ 
tics,  and  facts  wherever  possible,  but  in  almost 
J-  consider  the  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  to  be  indisputable.”  (Foreword) 

“Piekerell  is  a  free-lance  photographer  and 
eye-witness  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
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his  down-to-earth  account  of  the  struggle  he 
approves  the  larger  objectives  of  American 
policy  but  not  our  political  and  military  tactics. 

.  .  .  He  has  few  illusions  about  the  political 
and  military  skill  of  the  Viet-Cong  guerrillas. 
But  he  does  have  some  stinging  criticism  tor 
the  proponents  of  air  power,  heavy  armour, 
and  unimaginative  infantry  maneuvers.  Ifet 
most  of  all,  he  scores  our  half-lrearted  and  ill- 
advised  measures  to  win  the  "support  of  the 
Vietnamese  peasant.  This  book  deserves  wide 
reading.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:4966  O  15  66  170w 

‘‘Lots  of  photographs  .  .  .  and  some  text. 
At  first  glance,  this  looks  like  just  another 
one  of  those  Vietnam  quickies  which  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  flood  the  market.  The  photographs, 
though  they  too  depict  torture  at  one  point, 
and  violence  throughout,  are  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  before  on  TV  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  But — there  is  the  text,  and  Pick- 
erell  .  .  .  suddenly  turns  out  to  be  more,  than 
just  an  eye  behind  a  lens.  He  has  a  conscience, 
and  like  Pike  he  speaks  out,  but  with  a  quiet 
emphasis  which  perhaps  carries  more  weight 
than  the  sometimes  strident  approach  of  LBIJ 
Greene  [Vietnam,  Vietnam,  BRD  19661.  B.  B. 
Pall 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  F  9  '67  850w 

PICKERING,  CATHERINE  YATES,  jt.  auth. 
Richard  Yates,  Civil  War  governor,  bee 
Yates,  R. 

PICKERING,  JAMES  S.  Windows  to  space:  U. 
with  phot,  and  with  diagrams  by  John  Pol- 
green.  218p  $4.75  Little 

523  Astronomy.  Radio  astronomy  67-1993 
The  astronomer-emeritus  of  the  Hayden 
Planetarium  surveys  “early  astronomers  and 
their  tools,  from  Ptolemy  to  Galileo.  .  .  .  [He 
describes]  the  development  of  telescopes  and 
the  consequent  growtli  of  optical  astronomy 
[and]  the  sweeping  changes  in  man  s  concep¬ 
tion  of  space”  (Publisher’s  note)  He  discusses 
the  new  findings  of  radio  astronomy.  Index. 


them.  He  has  subtler  ways  of  conveying  sus¬ 
pense,  of  suggesting  tension.  And  all  his  people 
and  places — particularly  Vienna  and  Budapest— - 
show  vividly  through  the  sharpened  eyes  of 
a  hunted  man.”  P.  M.  .  n  a  •>  -c-r 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ag  3  67 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2814  Ag  '67  lOOw 
New  Yorker  43:104  Ag  12  '67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:33  Ag  26  '67  30w 
“This  story  of  the  innocent  English  business 
man  caught  up  in  international  evil  in  Vienna 
and  thereabouts  is  nearly  very  good,  but  the 
intended  emotional  weight  seems  somewhat 
beyond  the  author’s  capacity.  Still,  the  night¬ 
mare  sequence  of  bewildered  flight  and  sleep  m 
Budapest  is  excellently  done.” 

TLS  pll57  D  8  ’66  40w 

PIERCE,  ROY,  Contemporary  French  political 
thought.  276p  $5.75:  pa  $2.50  Oxford 

320.5  Political  science— History— France^^^^ 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


“Young  people  with  an  interest  in  science 
wili  find  the  book  very  informative,  though  the 
style  at  times  is  difficult  for  the  ummtiated. 
Best  Sell  27:18  Ap  1  '67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Cowen  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4  67 
190w  [YA] 

“A  well-organized  book  that  deals  with  the 
telescope,  the  microscope,  the  radio  telescope, 
and,  finally,  rocket  observations..  ...  I  ^have 
never  in  my  life  seen  clearer  diagrams  of  the 
workings  of  such  instruments.”  Isaac  Asimov 
Horn  Bk  43:494  Ag  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“A  final  section  explains  how  rockets  work 
and  what  they  have  shown  so  .far,  up  to  the 
Surveyor  series  with  its  sensational  photos  of 
the  moon’s  surface.  This  [is  a]  lucid  and  care¬ 
fully  scientific  volume.  .  .  .  Fascinating  read¬ 
ing  for  the  beginner  .  .  .  and  up  to  date  enough 
to  have  value  for  the  more  advanced  students 
of  astronomy  and  physics.  .  .  .  Grade  nine  and 

up.”  M.  g"b?Xry^J®’“92:1751  Ap  16  '67  ISOw  [YA] 

“By  the  time  we  come  to  the  chap.ters  on 
the  20th-century  science — spectroscopic  and 
mathematical  methods  of  measuring  distances 
and  velocities  and  determining  the  niake-up  of 
remote  stars  and  nebulae — we  are  not  likely  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  spectacular  accomplishments 
into  concluding  that  all  the  answers  are  in. 
Obviously,  man  has  only  begun  to  comprehend. 
In  the  later  chapters  familiarity  with  atomic 
physics  will  help  the  reader  through.  secLons 
that  are  dense  with  technical  detail.  Paul 

Walker  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  My  7  '67 
200w  [YA] 

PICKERING,  R.  E.  The  uncommitted  man:  a 

novel  of  suspense  [Eng  title:  Himself  again]. 

188p  $4.60  Farrar.  Straus 

67-20670 

Dick  Philip,  “ex-British  officer,  fortyish,  now 
salesman  on  Continent,  finds  self  entangled  with 
Central  European  politics.  .  .  Excursion  from 
Vienna  to  Budapest  puts  him  in  dire  peril. 
(Sat  R)  _ 

“Every  spy  story  worth  its  salt  these  days 
stars  a  disillusioned  hero.  R.  E.  Pickering  s 
Dick  Philip  is  more  disillusioned  than  most. 
He  is  also  far  more  compelling,  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  disbelieve.  ...  No  graphic  atrocities 
chili  this  book.  Mr.  Pickering  does  not  need 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Kelly  ,en  ann^ 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:603  Je  ‘67  900w 

Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Gargan 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:221  My  6<  480w 

Choice  4:478  Je  '67  140w 

Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim  c  'rnriAjr 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:31  Ap  6  ‘67  700w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Wffiiams 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:660  D  ’67  650w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxv  spring  ’67  160w 

PIKE,  DOUGLAS,  ed.  Australian  dictionary  of 
biography,  v  1.  See  Australian  dictionary  ot 
biography 

PIKE,  DOUGLAS.  Viet  Con.g:  the  organization 
and  techniques  of  the  fictional  liberation 
front  of  South  Vietnam.  490p  pi  $8.95  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

959.7  Vietnam— Politics  and  S’overnment 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Review'ed  by  K.„A.  Rupen  isnnw 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:493  Je  67  ISOOw 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Scigliano  ctcn,., 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:231  My  67  650v 

Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:142  Mr  67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Gavin  Young  „  -cv 

New  Statesman  73:190  F  10  67  550w 

Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall  o  i  o  q  s!r;nw 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:13  F  9  67  8o0w 

Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin  innw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  4  '67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Alsop 

New  Yorker  42:112  Ja  28  67  2000w 

Revievred  by  Brian  Crozier 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:624  D  '67  600w 
TLS  p451  My  26  '67  1350w 

PIKE,  E.  ROYSTON.  Adam  Smith:  father  of 
the  science  of  economics  [Eng  title:  Again 
Smith:  founder  of  the  science  of  economics]. 
128p  $3.25  Hawthorn  bks. 

330.1  Smith,  Adam— Juvenile  literature 

A  biography  of  the  eighteenth  century  econo¬ 
mist  whose  book.  An  inquiry  into  the 
and  Causes  of  the.  Wealth  of  Nations  _  (BRD 
]905)  was  first  published  in  1776.  Index.  Giade 
ten  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“There  is  little  that  is  exciting  about  the 
biography,  other  than  that  a  picture  of  the 
times  is  presented.  The  author  does  make  a 
slight  effort  to  explain  the  ideas  behind  Smith  s 

classic.”  27.18  Ap  1  '67  90w  [YA] 

“Although  the  language  and.  type  size  used 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  intended 
for  high  school  use,  the  content  is  .  of  a.  spe¬ 
cialized  nature  that  would  make  it  suitable 
only  for  the  student  with  a  serious  interest  in 
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PIKE,  E.  R. — Continued 

economics  or,  possibly,  as  a  beginning:  book 
for  the  college  student.  Not  for  casual  reading, 
this  book  would  be  useful  as  background  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  high-school  research  report  or  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  theories  of 
mercantilism  vs.  laissez-faire  but  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  read  through  Wealth 
of  Nations.”  Madalynne  Schoenfeld 

Library  J  1)2:346  Ja  15  ’67  140w  [YA] 
‘‘Pike  shows  how  the  ‘founder  of  scientific 
economics’  formed  his  ideas  in  an  age  of  free¬ 
dom  and  rugged  individualism.  Incidents  from 
Smith’s  childhood,  travels  and  professorships 
prove  indispensable  for  understanding  the  Scot¬ 
tish  economist’s  free  trade,  laissez-faire  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  virtual  identity  of  self-interest 
and  the  public  Interest.  Pike  includes  valuable 
quotations  from  Smith’s  still  influential  classic, 
‘The  Wealth  of  Nations’  and  a  number  of 
amusing  anecdotes.  Although  perhaps  too  facile, 
it  is  an  appealing  book  which  should  provoke 
further  reading  about  economics.”  W.  J.  Jacobs 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5G  N  20  ’CG  120w 
[YA] 

TLS  p516  Je  17  ’65  70w  [YA] 


PIKE,  E.  ROYSTON.  “Hard  times”:  human 
documents  of  the  Industrial  revolution  [Eng 
title:  Human  documents  of  the  industrial  re¬ 
volution  in  Britain].  368p  il  $8.50  Praeger 

309.142  Great  Britain — Economic  conditions. 
Labor  and  laboring  classes — Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain — Social  conditions.  Industi-y 
—History  66-21791 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Musson 

Engl  Hist  R  82:857  O  ’67  290w 

Scl  Am  216:160  My  ’67  340w 

TLS  plGO  Mr  2  ’67  340w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxiv  winter  ’67  80 w 


PIKE,  FREDRICK  B,  The  modern  history  of 
Peru.  386p  pi  maps  $7.50  Praeger 


985  Peru — History  67-23150 

Professor  Pike  discusses  the  “achievement  of 
independence  in  1824  under  the  leadership  of 
Simdn  Bolivar.  He  then  considers  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  period  marked  by  a  succession 
of  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  and  as¬ 
sesses  Peru’s  growth  toward  stability  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  establishment  of  mod¬ 
erate  rule,  and  the  rise  of  a  ,  .  .  Peruvian  mid¬ 
dle  class,”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


fthis  IS  the  fifth  book  by  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  professor  recognized  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  L^in  America.  Writing  during  a  year 
in  Peru.  Professor  Pike  was  able  to  make  use 
of  primary  and  secondary  sources  available  only 
bpanish.  .  .  .  [He]  stresses  the  importance 
OT  Indmn  and  mestizo  populations  in  modern 
Cl^ear  diction  and  unusually  legible  type 
S'dd  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  volume.  For 
academic  and  all  but  the  smallest  public  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  E.  Kidder 

Library  J  92:2570  J1  ’67  IlOw 

/‘[This]  is  the  first  general  history  of  Peru 
since  independence  to  appear  in  English.  .  .  . 
[Professor  Pike]  has  been  forced  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  works  of  Peruvian  writers.  The  book’s 
weaknesses — ^and  unfortunately  there  are  some 
serious  weaknesses— are  therefore  attributable 
for  the  most  part. to  the  relatively  feeble  state 
of  Peruvian  historiography.  .  .  .  After  a  promis¬ 
ing  opening  chapter  devoted  to  the  factors, 
geographical,  ethnic  and  cultural,  which  have 
preventGd  Peru  from  becoming*  a  completely 
integrated  nation.  Professor  Pike’s  book  de'- 
into  a  .somewhat  narrow  political  history 
of  the  traditional  kind — one  damned  Peruvian 
government  after  another — and  written,  more¬ 
over,  almost  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of 
Lima  and  coastal  Peru.  The  author  has  in- 
P',. amount  of  valuable  in- 
tellectual  history,  but  only  a  little  economic 
history  and  even  less  social  history.  .  .  There 

author  leans  to  the 

■itehtfy':'’ . 

sweeplng.^cjian|e.  ^  he  P^U^ries  mercilessly.” 


PIKE,  JAMES  A.  If  this  be  heresy.  205p  $4.95 
Harper 

230  Theology  67-21551 

A  statement  of  the  author’s  theology  which 
Is  partly  “autobiographical  in  its  outline  of  the 
events  that  led  to  his  present  position.  .  .  .  He 
gives  his  reasons  for  questioning  as  authorita¬ 
tive  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  his¬ 
toric  creeds,  and  imposed  standards  of  conduct. 
[He  telly  why]  he  adheres  to  the  sei-vant  image 
of  Jesus  .  .  .  [and]  also  explains  his  belief  in 
(he  continuation  of  human  personality  after 
piiyslcal  death.  .  .  .  He  rejects  the  God  is  Dead 
theologians;  his  own  creed  is  based  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  who  Is  becoming  rather  than  being. 
.  .  .  Two-thirds  of  faith,  he  remarks,  is  hope.’ 
(Sat  R) 


Critic  26:87  D  ’67-Ja  ’68  lOOw 


“[Bishop  Pike’s]  penetrating  scholarship  and 
helpful  pastoral  applications  of  common  sense 
back  his  stand.  Readers,  however,  may  share 
this  reviewer’s  impression  of  certain  limitations 
in  Bishop  Pike’s  book:  it  may  rely  too  far  on 
findings  of  certain  statistical  studies,  and  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  profitably  consider  records 
of  human  experience  in  such  fields  as  the  mys¬ 
tical  and  contemplative.  Such  possible  faults 
cannot  detract  markedly  from  the  Bishop’s 
overall  firmness  of  presentation.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:2785  Ag  ’67  150w 
“[Bishop  Pike’s  book]  indicates  that  he  Is 
less  precise  and  coherent  as  a  theological  gad¬ 
fly  than  he  is  as  a  social  critic.  The  book  la 
disappointingly  slim  and  diffuse  except  on  sub¬ 
jects  like  psychical  research,  extrasensory  per¬ 
ception  or  psychedelic  phenomena.  .  .  .  On  tra¬ 
ditional  matters  of  Christian  belief  the  bishop 
offers  little  more  than  snide  potshots  and 
learned  asides,  interspersed  with  clever  sallies 
launched  in  the  direction  of  ‘conventional 
Christianity,’  whatever  that  is.  One  searches  in 
vain  for  sustained  argument  or  thoughtful  re¬ 
interpretation.  Real  Issues  are  Introduced  only 
to  get  lost  In  cute  phrasing  and  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tions.  Astringent  as  the  bishop’s  style  is,  it  sel¬ 
dom  cuts  much  theological  ice.  For  all  that,  his 
new  book  contains  much  that  is  eminently  dis¬ 
cussible.”  Roger  Hazel  ton 

New  Repub  157:32  O  7  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Bartley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:23  N  23  ’67  2000w 


J-  nougn  tne  author  s  thinking  was  obviously 
Influenced  by  his  weU-known  personal  involve¬ 
ment  with  mediums  and  with  ‘telekinesis’  (the 
nioving  of  objects  without  apparent  physical 
force),  he  makes  no  reference  to  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  m  this  volume.  .  .  .  Bishop  Pike’s 
own  new  work  is  radical  in  that  it  talses  seri¬ 
ously  some  ‘scientific’  findings— notably  those 
of  parapsychology- — that  others  in  the  churches 
-  challenge  is  thus  authentic  and 

snould  be  answered.  As  a  theologian,  however, 
his  inetMd  is  strictly  medieval.  One  possible 
line,  might  have  been  to  see  what  theology— a 
disciplme  m  its  own  right — has  to  learn  from  a 
scientific  discipline  that,  like  theology,  asserts 
the  reality  of  unseen  things.  Instead,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  move  directly  from  scientific  findings 
to  theological  assertions.”  E.  B  Fiske 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  O  15  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  K.  S.  Latourette 

Sat  R  50:45  S  16  ’67  480w 


^  the  new  morality;  74 
cases.  147p  $3.95;  pa  $1.45  Harper 

170  Christian  ethics  67-14935 

Bishop_  Pike  cites  and  comments  upon  case 
studies  intended  to  illustrate  “how  men  and 

<1°?®  "^ith  the  probl^ 
of  finding  an  ethic  by  which  to  live  in  our  con¬ 
fusing  modern  world.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In- 

the  popular  case  method  to  ex- 
pound  his  version  of  ‘situation  ethics.’  Most 
Sr  ®-^®  highly  overdrawn  as  a  means 

ko  ot  straw  men  who  are 

badly  misunderstood  and  abused.  In  an  at- 

ethics’  and  antinomian- 
IfJP*  4  rnost  radical  antinomian- 

ySL  ®t  its  many  historical  disguises. 

those  qualities  of  care- 
ful  yiought  and  diligent  scholarship  that  are 
the  works  of  Joseph  Fletcher  and  Paid 
subject.  It  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  an  author 
and/or  controversial  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  much  regard  for  its  merit  ” 
Choice  4:1004  N  ’67  120w 
Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  40w 
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“[This  book]  will  certainly  add  fuel  .to  the 
current  controversy  over  the  New  Morality  and 
over  its  author.  Bishop  Pike’s  devotees  and 
enemies  alike  will  find  his  illustration  useful 
and  his  comments  worth  repeating  although  at 
times  for  rather  opposite  purposes.  Some  of 
his  insights  are  valuable,  althou^  m  cases  16 
to  17  he  appears  to  miss  the  essential  point  of 
the  Biblical  teaching.  Each  library  must  de¬ 
cide  for  itself  the  usefulness  of  this  work. 
Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:1836  My  1  67  60w 

PIKE,  ROBERT  E.  Tall  trees,  tough  men.  288p 
pi  85.95  Norton 

634.9  Lumber  and  lumbering— History.  New 
England— History  67-11092 

“The  lore  of  logging  and  lumbering  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  from  the 
days  of  the  axe  to  the  present,  is  .  .  .  recounted 
here.  Mr.  Pike,  an  experienced  woodsman  and 
riverman,  has  consulted  the  scattered  written 
history  of  the  subject  and  collected  oral  re- 
minlscences.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 

“This  book  should  have  wide  appeal;  it  ranges 
from  the  effect  of  the  King’s,  Broad  Arrow 
Policy  (retaining  the  best  trees  for  the  Crown) 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
to  the  lumberjacks’  lusty  ballads,  which  were 
doomed  when  radios  entered  the  logging  camps. 
Highly  recommended  for  all  history  collec¬ 
tions.’^’  R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:774  F  16  ’67  lOOw 
“Although  the  author’s  lively  prose  matches 
the  temper  of  his  subject,  perhaps  his  most 
interesting  contribution  is  the  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  gleaned  from  many  collections.  .  .  . 
This  is  basic  history,  geography,  psychology, 
economics  and  folklore  all  rolled  into  one  top- 
quality  volume.”  R.  S.  Monahan 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p49  Je  11  ’67  650w 

PIKE,  RUTH.  Enterprise  and  adventure:  the 
Genoese  in  Seville  and  the  opening  of  the 
New  World.  243p  $6.75  Cornel]  unlv.  press 
326.2  Italians  in  Spain.  Spain- Commerce. 
America — Discovery  and  exploration 

66-^o777 

Drawing  upon  "manuscript  sources  and  con¬ 
temporary  records,  [the  author]  demonstrates 
that  (Genoese  merchants  in  Seville  underwrote 
loans  to  conqulstadores  and  adventurers,  sup¬ 
plied  contributions  to  successful  and  aborUve 
colonial  expeditions,  and  generally  estabUshed 
themselves  as  the  foundation  of  Sevillian  iinan- 
clai  life.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  a  much  neglected 
field  of  study.  Recommended  for  purchase. 

Choice  4:672  J1  ’67  140w 
“[An]  excellent  study.  .  .  .  Using  the  abun¬ 
dant  but,  because  of  difflcifit  script  and  abbre¬ 
viations,  excessively  recalcitrant  recor^  of  the 
Protocols  Archive  in  the  city  .  .  .  [Professor 
Pike  of  Hunter  College]  has  been  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  principal  figures  among  Seville  s  flour¬ 
ishing  (Genoese  businessmen,  bankers,  investors, 
and  speculators  who  promoted  many  of  the 
early  voyages  to  Caribbean  America.  A  revem- 
Ingly  panoramic  description  is  given  of  the 
city  in  this  era  of  its  golden  prosperity;  and 
not  the  least  valuable  by-product  of  the  work 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  makes  the  background 
of  Columbus,  himself  Genoese  *md  no  mean 
businessman,  more  understandable  than  ever 

before.  ^  43;lxxxl  spring  ’67  200w 

PIKE,  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY.  The  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike;  with  let¬ 
ters  and  related  documents;  ed.  and  annoted 
by  Donald  Jackson.  2v  464;449p  11  pi  maps  $20 
Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

917.8  The  West— Description  and  travel.  U.S. 
— Exploring  expeditions.  Mississippi  River 
— Descriptfon  and  travel.  New  Mexlc^ 
Description  and  travel  66-1029o 

For  descriptive  note,  re:^w  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


PINCUS,  JOHN.  Trade,  aid  and  developme^: 
the  rich  and  poor  nations;  Pub.  for  tlw 
CounSl  on  for.  relations.  400p  $10  McGraw 
338.91  International  economic  relations.  Ec¬ 
onomic  assistance,  i^riderdeveloped^^  areas 

An  economist  with  the  f^^D 
author  of  Economic  Aid  and  its  ,JP^®rnauonaa 
Cost  Sharinff  (BRE)  1966)  cla.ssifi6s 
veloping  countries  into  economic  ty^s,  demon- 
stratiner  their  differing’  interests,  ne^s,  and  the 
intern^  problems  which  afpct  their  eoonomic 
growth  and  trade.  Examining  the  AUantic 

srso?’".  “°.'Toin4” 

motives  of  prestige  and  the  desire  for  a  fairer 
distribution  of  goods  ultimately  connict,  and 
that  if  the  policy  behind  economic  md  is  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  more  carefully  defined. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“[The  author]  stands  against  such  ^ono- 
mists  as  Barbara  Ward,  who 
increasing  aid  with 
tical  or  otherwise.  I  endorse 
Insists,  ‘but  I  cannot  share  ...  a  belief  tn^ 
nations  are  capable  of 

of  behavior,  except  under  the  spur  of  clears 
perceived  self-interest.’  A , 
especially  in  these  days  when  both  Admlnls 
tS;lon  and  Congress  are  becoming  iMre  hard- 
headed  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  Y.  to. 

Kearney 116:688  My  8  ’67  190w 

“The  most  useful  aspect  of  the  book,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  the  maior  portion  it,  is  the 
provision  of  statistical  data..  Trade  hpfh  in 
primary  commodities  and  in  manufactured 
goods,  relative  growth  rates,  the 
donation  of  aid  grants,  the  value  of 
versus  loans  .  .  • , 
exchange  ‘gaps’  and  aid 

vided.  The  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  in 
adequate  and  frequently  cavalier  treatment  of 
analytical  issues  on  v^ich  lPiP£^^Pi,,9P®?^ViPp 
of  economic  policy  depen^ 
reason,  it  is  not  a  good  book 
although  parts  of  it  may  prove,  useful  for  the 
profession  at  large.”  R.  h„M^innon 

Am  Econ  R  57:1381  D  ’67  1500W 

“[The  author  examines]  issues  ia 
tionships  of  the  North  (developed  coun^tries) 
vis-1- VIS  the  South  (underdeveloped  countries). 
For  a  wealth  of  fact  and  subs.tantial  references 
the  book  is.  recom.raended  reading  for  the  novice 
or  professional  interested  .  in  this  particular 
topic.  An  abundance  of  obiective  pppIv?!®  ^nd 
relatively  little  Polemic  will  make  the  book  a 
rather  unique  contribution  to  the  field.  One 
criticism,  however,  must  ^ 

A  Review  of  Trade  and  Development  'Theories, 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  few  readers.  The  mo- 
fessional  will  be  bored  by  redundancy  whUe 
the  novice  will  learn  little  more  than  nsmes 
and  phrases  and  the  Insufficiency  of  bo^  when 
confrontod  bv  fs-ct.  ...  Sliould  not  b© 
chased  as  a  theoretical  source  book  on  tra^, 
aid  or  development.  Recommended  for  its  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion  of  issues.” 

Choice  4:882  O  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  166:32  Je  3  67  220w 


PINGET,  ROBERT.  The..  Inqulsitory;  tr.  by 
Donald  Watson.  399p  $6.60  Grove 

66-29524 

This  novel,  set  near  the  imaginary  town  of 
Agapa  in  a  French  province  records  the 
questions  an  investigating  agent  poses  to  a 
[nameless]  retired  servant  ®-t>ont  the  ^rcum- 
st.snces  of  his  former  employment,  the  people  he 
worked  for,  and  the  PP®,®lt)le  reasons  i^r  the 
disappearance  of  his  employers  secretery.  The 
servant  answers  at  length,  in  detail,  and 
periphrastically.  ,  The  chief  matter  of  the  book 
is  what  accumulates  in  mernpiy,.,  the  jumbled 
impedimenta  of  the  human  mind.  (Library  J ) 


Reviewed  bv  H.  L.  Carter 

Am  Hist  R  72:700  Ja  ’67  430w 
Choice  3:1176  F  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  bv  D.  B.  Nunls 

J  Am  Hist  63:812  Mr  ’67  600w 


PINCHERLp,  ALBERTO.  See  Moravia,  A- 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Murray  .  .....  „„„ 

Best  Sell  26:438  Mr  1  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley  un™’ 

Library  J  92:1611  Ap  1  ’67  140w 
“M.  Plnget  brings  out  all  rny  Insular  pre¬ 
judice  against  Continentals  who  have  never 
heard  of  common  sense  and,  on  taking  up 
a  theory  or  chasing  a  technique,  ride  the 
damned  thing  so  hard  that  it  has  dropped 
dead  before  it  is  halfway  round  the  i 

Faced  with  this  sort  of  novel,  one  is  obliged 
to  ask:  .  .  .  Does  It  show  us  aspects  of  life 
that  would  be  concealed  if  the  writing  were 
more  orthodox?  .  .  ,  Some  people  seem  to 
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PINGET,  ROBERT — Continued 


think  it  does.  In  France,  The  Inquisitory  re¬ 
ceived  the  1962  Prix  des  Critiques.  .  .  .  But 
M.  Ping-et’s  novel  is  only  a  deliberate  strus's'le— 
maintained  with  incredible  stamina — to  ride  a 
one-wheeled  bicycle  for  399  miles.  It  is  hardly 
sui'prising,  then,  that  the  total  effect  is  im¬ 
mensely  involved,  genei-ally  unreadable,  and 
appallingly  boring.”  Nigel  Dennis 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  Mr  23  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  Vivian  Mercier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  F  19  ’67  950w 


"Pinget’s  very  avant-garde  novel  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  incorporates  the  full  French  novelistic 
tradition.  Like  Proust,  he  has  a  curd  who 
dabbles  in  the  etymology  of  place  names;  like 
Balzac,  he  avidly  traces  the  fortunes  of  little 
provincial  shops  through  all  their  vicissitudes 
of  gossip.  The  number  of  anecdotes,  of  minia¬ 
ture  novels,  caught  in  his  nets  of  desci-iption 
cannot  be  counted;  presumably  some  are  ex¬ 
panded  elsewhere  in  Pinget’s  oeuvre.  In  this 
book,  the  curve  of  interest  moves  through  the 
chateau  itself  .  .  .  out  into  the  social  and 
geographical  composition  of  the  region  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  and  finally  into  the  character  and 
philosophy  of  the  narrator  hmiself.  ...  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  very  many  Americans,  except 
for  reviewers  and  students  of  the  ‘art  of  the 
novel,’  reading  [this  book!.”  John  Updike 
New  Yorker  43:234  N  4  ’67  ISOOw 


“The  meandering,  disordered  quality  of  the 
discourse  is  underlined  by  the  absence  of  all 
puncLuation  other  than  occasional  commas,  and 
5^  ^3,  total  ^  lack  of  any  real  narrative.  At 
nrst  the  picture  painted  by  the  servant  re¬ 
creates  a  tairly  prosaic  panorama  of  provincial 
life.  But  gradually,  behind  the  innocuous 
laQade,  emerges  a  swarm  of  vices — ranging 
froni  theft  .to  orgies,  incest,  necrophilia,  and 
murder — which  have  corroded  the  very  fabric 
of  an  apparently  self- sufficient  universe.  .  .  . 
gradually,  the  perverted  provincial  microcosm 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  life  itself  in  its  point- 
lessness  and  anguish.  .  .  .  The  proper  nouns 
axe  strangely  disturbing,  sometimes  humorous, 
more  often  with  ominous  overtones;  but  the 
translator,  .  .  .  who  has  brilliantly  rendei’ed 
this  difficult  work,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
labulous  names  in  French.  ,  .  .  The  Inquisitory 
in  fact,  a  disturbing,  bewildering  book. 
But  its  veiy  confusion  dazzles  rather  than 
dazes;  it  creates  a  compulsive  effect  on  the 
reader.  Thomas  Bishop 

Sat  R  50:41  F  11  ’67  750w 


°  .t’'  Comparative  poll- 

tics  and  political  theory ;  essays  written  in 
Bask4rvill  Robsmi  215p 
univ.  of  N.C.  press 

science.  Robson.  Charles 
Baskervill  G6-25365 

papers  “written  by  specialists. 

.  .  .  The  first  four  papers  deal  with  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  equality,  ideology,  beliefs,  and  political 
reports  on  the  relationship 
between  the  states  and  the  central  government 
in  West  Germany,  regional  integration  in  I.atin 
^nerica,  the  evolution  of  the  U.S  Defense 
British  counterpart  the 
political  participation  of  Southern  Negroes,  and 
tie  methodological  pitfalls  of  a  survey  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.”  (Library  J) 

, ,  1-1  bese  essays]  are  less  a  testimonial  to 
the  unity  and  Integration  of  the  discipline 
of content  and  cathoHcity 
of  points  of  doptirtur©.  ,  .  .  AlSrii  GriiTics’  tita- 
sentation  of  ‘the  ideological  orientation’  (soci- 
ological-determinlst  theory  of  knowledge)  is 
pur  excellence  an  example  of  the  ‘normative* 
perspective  toward  politics.  Lester  Milbrath’s 
program  of  research  into  political  beliefs  is  a 
r  ^^®  *b®havlori_st’  connects  previous 
redearch  findings  with  ongoing  and  proiected  in¬ 
vestigation  which  with  respect  bdth  of  Stv^e 
and  m®thod  belongs  with  Matthews  and  Pro- 
S^Wb-  ‘i”  .‘Negro  Participation  in  the 

bouth.  An  Overview.  .  .  .  Cleaveland  and 
D.awaon’s  review  of  the  evolution  of  ton-ll^el 
nationa^  s®curity  organization  in  Britain  and 
7.‘  *  admirable  case  of  ‘in¬ 

stitutional  analysis.  ...  As  a  teacher  pAh<;nr» 

over  the  variations  amon" 
progenv.  whose  high  concpr>tn«i 
abilities  take  ,such^  different  mS  of  ‘oper^ 
tionahzation.’  ”  Avery  Leiserson  opera 

_  Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:499  Je  ’67  600w 

this  book  belies  the  content 
th^^  ^  systematic  treatment  of 

comparative  politics  and 
^®®'^  theory;  Instead,  articles  varying  in 
relevance  and  importance  written  by  grateful 


graduate  students  of  Robson  vie  with  each 
other  for  places  of  importance.  The  erratic 
nature  of  the  contents  makes  this  book  of 
dubious  value  for  the  general  student.  Not 
recommended  for  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:586  J1  ’67  70w 
“Both  the  subject  matter  and  the  frequent 
use  of  jargon  and  statistics  indicate  that  [these 
papers]  were  written  for  specialists.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  large  political  science  collections.” 
David  Cooley 

Library  J  91:4965  O  15  ’66  lOOw 


PINNEY,  ROY.  Wildlife  in  danger.  113p  11  $3.50 
Duell 

333.7  Wild  life — Conservation — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Animals — Habits  and  behavior — 
Juvenile  literature  66-17039 

Concentrating  on  North  American  birds,  mam¬ 
mals,  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  author  “emphasizes 
that,  in  addition  to  predation  by  man.  the  loa.s 
of  a  species  is  due  to  man-made  changes  in  the 
environment  and  that  pollution,  use  of  insect¬ 
icides.  and  other  harmful  practices  are  more 
deadly  than  any  weapons.  'There  is  a  long  list 
of  vertebrates  whose  populations  are  low,  .  .  . 
and  a  selected  group  including  the  manatees, 
bears,  sea  otters,  and  cranes  are  treated  in  de¬ 
tail.”  (Natur  Hist)  Mr.  Pinney  also  discusses 
some  conservation  efforts.  Index.  “Grades  five 
to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Mr.  Pinney,  a  photographer  with  an  interest 
in  conservation,  .  .  .  makes  a  few  simple  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  young  people  can  spread 
knowledge  about  our  wildlife  and  why  it  is 
important  that  it  be  preserved.  Recommended 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  and 
public  libraries.”  Ruth  Rausen 

Library  J  91:3546  J1  ’66  lOOw  [YA] 


The  writing  style  is  pedestrian  and  the  book 
appears  to  have  been  hastily  organized,  re.sult- 
mg  in  some  sloppiness  in  the  order  of  points. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  illustrated  with  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  s  too  bad  that  it  isn’t  more  attractive 
looking  and  better  written:  its  message  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  76:76  N  ’67  190w 


PINTER,  HAROLD.  The  homecoming.  82p  $3.95 
Grove 

822  66-28734 
,„T>is  play  was  first  pi'oduced  in  London  in 
1965,  and  in  New  York  City  in  1967.  In  it, 
’Teddy,  a  professor  of  philosophy  who  lives  in 
America,  brings  his  wife  Ruth  to  England  to 
visit  his  family,  whom  she  has  never  met.  Hi.s 
father  (a  widower)  and  two  brothers  (a  pimp 
and  a  boxer)  convince  Ruth  to  remain  with 
them  and  to  enter  a  life  of  prostitution.  Teddv 
returns  to  America  alone. 


“Pinter’s  veiw  high  talent  manages  to  make 
situation  believable.  His  singular  gift  is 
for  the  creation  of  complex  dramatic  charac- 
ters.  Written  with  scrupulous  realism,  the  sum 
of  its  reaJistic  parts  becomes  fantasv.  This 
sense  of  the  fantastic  is  heightened  bv  Pinter’s 
carefully  constructed,  almost  poetic  '  dialogue. 
Gathered  together,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
real/unreal  and  the  said/unsaid  synthesizes  into 
image,  the  more  compelling  because 
of  the  glimpses  we  catch  of  ourselves.”  Irving 
W  ortis 

Library  J  92:1508  Ap  1  ’67  190w 
“Some  critics  have  wondered  whether  the 
vmole  background  the  homecomer,  Teddv 
provides  for  himself— family,  plush  job  leach- 
in^  philosophy  in  an  American  university — is 
not  a  fiction,  but  the  text  seems  to  offer  no 
solid  reason  why  we  should  not  take  it  at  its 
race  value.  It  is  a  play  about  six  people  in  a 
■  u  ’lo  T’^®^  ^’;®  ’’^.ostly  pretty  alarming 
’a  alarming  as  much  as  anv- 

thmg  because  they  are  taken  so  coolly  for 
granted.  The  play  is  primarily  about  a  struggle 
•  k’  +3'^®  t^M^^ers  are  overwhelmed 
—of  course — by  those  who  act.  .  .  .  But  those 
who  live  in  their  bodies,  by  instinct,  at  the 
expense  of  their  minds,  are  overruled  by  the 
woman,  who  does  not  fight  for  power,  but  iust 
assumes  It.  .  .  The  logic  of  the  struggle  is 

mipeccable.  the  theatrical  force  of  Mr  Pinter’s 
unarguable  as  ever.  It  is  a  play  we 
could  ®a^ly  dislike,  but  not  possibly  ignore.” 

TLS  p552  J1  1  ’65  850w 


Sel'"(:owlly.''l  on  us. 
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PITCH  FORD,  KENNETH.  A  suite  of  angels, 
and  other  poems.  77p  $3.75;  pa  $1.85  Univ.  of 
N.C.  press 

811  67-17029 

“This  book  is  Kenneth  Pitchford’s  first  col¬ 
lection  since  his  ‘The  Blizzard  Ape’  appeared  in 
‘Poets  of  Today  V’  LBKD  19591.’’  iVa  Q.  KJ 
Some  of  the  poems  have  appeared  in  various 
literary  periodicals. 

“Mr.  Pitchford’s  poems  are  rhythmic  and 
unified,  important  qualities  in  poetry;  and  the 
poet  is  sensitive  to  the  benefits  of  i-hyme.  The 
poems  are  often  difficult,  requiring  great  effort 
to  read — this  quality  Is  not  a  fault,  however, 
but  rather  a  result  of  the  richness  of  the 
work.  .  .  .  The  poems  can  be  terrifyingly 

powerful.  This  volume  ought  to  be  read.  Por 
libraries  purchasing  poetry.’’  L).  B.  Schneider 
Library  J  92:1630  Ap  15  ’67  lUOw 
“[This  collection]  is  strong  and  well-wrought, 
and  it  has  a  unity  of  vision  and  manner  which 
give  it  impact  as  a  book  as  w'ell  as  poem  by 
poem.  Pitchford  is  a  poet  of  considerable  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  with  an  ear  for  words  and  a  feel  for 
form.  To  this  ability  he  brings  an  eye  for 
reality  stripped  bare  of  its  illusions.  .  .  . 

[From  his]  understanding  of  the  horror  of  life, 
Pitchford  arrives  at  no  ultimate  sense  of  devas¬ 
tation  and  despair.  Rather  he  achieves  a  new 
love  and  caring  based  upon  understanding  and 
seeing  the  way  things  really  are.  His  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  coming  to  terms  with  himself  _  and  those 
he  loves,  with  fallen  man  in  all  his  sin  and 

Va  Q  R  43:clxix  autumn  ’67  IlOw 


PITT,  LEONARD.  The  decline  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornios;  a  social  history  of  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  Californians,  1846-1890.  324p  il  $7.95  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

301.45  Spaniards  in  California.  Mexic^s  in 
California.  California — History  66-135b4 

“Tills  book  deals  with  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Spanish-spealting  people  of ,  California. 
It  focuses  on  the  circumstances  that  caused 
the  native-born  Californians,  or  Californios, 
to  lose  numerical  supremacy,  land,  political  in¬ 
fluence,  and  cultural  dominance,  and  become  a 
disadvantaged  social  group.  It  is  tlie  story  of 
the  decline  but  no  less  of  the  .  .  .  perseverance 
of  a  subgroup  which  in  the  twentieth  century 
was  transformed  into  the  largest  minority  in 
the  Far  West — the  Mexican-Americans.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Moses  Rischin 

Am  Hist  R  72:1089  Ap  ’67  390w 
Choice  4:191  Ap  ’67  180w 
“While  the  economic  aspects  of  the  land 
problem  are  never  lost  from  sight,  the  author 
underlines  the  role  of  the  culture  conflict  in 
his  assessment  of  the  causes  of  the  decline. 
Amassing  their  moving  testimony,  he  lets  the 
leading  Californios  .speak  for  themselves  and 
sketches  a  colorful  picture  of  _their  world.  Pitt 
is  aware  of  some  gaps  in  his  study,  but  he 
does  little  to  All  them.  .  The  sources  illumina,t- 
ing  communal  life  are  limited  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  extensive  quotations  deai  primarily 
with  a  gentry  class.  .  .  .  The  author  generally 
employs  biographical  details  as  a  vehicle  of 
exposition  rather  than  as  the  components  of 
an  historical  analysis.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of 
the  significant  contact  between  Indian  and  Cali¬ 
fornio  suffers  from  the  lack  of  such  irnport^t 
secondary  materials  as  the  insights  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Friend  Cook.  There  are  also  some  minor 
errors  of  fact.”  Gunther  Barth 

J  Am  Hist  53:826  Mr  ’67  470w 

“Extensively  documented  the  .  book  has  a 
lively,  anecdotal  style  that  brings  many  a 
forgotten  character  and  incident  back  to  life. 
Recommended  for  all  libraries  in  the  Soumwest 
and  larger  libraries  elsewhere.  Fernando 

Penalosa^.^^^^^  J  91:2839  Je  1  ’66  210w 


PITTAU,  JOSEPH,  Political  thought  in  early 
Meiji  ^apan,  1868-1889.  250p  $6.9o  Harvard 
univ.  press 

952.03  Japan— History.  Japan— Politics  and 
government  65-22065 

“Investigating  the  assumptions  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Meiji  political  thought  and  inMitu- 
tions,  [the  author  seeks  to  shpw]  that  ambiva¬ 
lent  elements  permeating  the  ideas  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  ppnciple  of 
constitutionalism  adulterated  by  absolutist  doc¬ 
trines  and  mythical  traditions.  Pro^ng  that  the 
prime  concern  of  the  Meiji  elite  was  to  build 
a  strong,  centralized  national  state,  somewhat 


on  the  pattern  of  modern  Western  govern¬ 
ments,  [Father  PittauJ  discusses  their  motives 
and  the  measures  they  adopted 
goal,  such  as  the  abolition  of  special  piivileges 
enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes,  educational  re¬ 
form,  conscription,  and  the  beginnings  ol  a 
merit  system  within  the  new  bureaucracy.  ... 
[He  also]  analyzes  the  fundamental  ambiguities 
in  the  Japanese  political  experiment  that  diiect- 
ly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  militarism.  11  ub- 
lisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:892  O  ’67  120w 

“[Father  Pittau]  is  associated  with  CathoUc 
Sophia  University  in  'i’okyo.  He  has  used 
Japanese  sources  previously  unpublished  m  Eng¬ 
lish  and  has  re-evaluated  the  influence  ot  Ger¬ 
man  political  scientists  on  the  Japanese  cm- 
stitutionalists.  The  clarity  and  Sfueral  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  writing,  as  well  as  the  piesence  of 
significant  new  material,  makes .  this  ari,.o.m- 
standing  monograph  for  historians,  pohtical 
scientists,  and  area  specialists.  Muiiel  Weins 

Library  J  91:6083  H  15  ’66  120w 

PIZER,  DONALD.  Realism  and,  naturalism  in 
nineteenth- century  American  literature:  with 
a  pref.  by  Harry  T.  Moore.  176p  $4.50  bouth- 
ern  Ill.  univ.  press 

810.9  American  literature--History  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Realism  in  literature  66-10058 

“The  essays  in  this  .volume  [attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe]  .  .  .  the  relationship,  between  the  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  of  the  [late  nineteenth  century] 
andAhe  emergence  and  nature  of  realism  and 
naturalism  .  .  .  [through  an]  examin^ion  of 
particular  novels  and  works  of  htemry  criti 
cism.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  .these  essays 
appeared  previously  in  literary  penodicals  such 
as  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction,  Bucknell  Re¬ 
view,  Philological  Quarterly  and  Aineiican 
Quarterly.  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[The  author,  editor  of]  The  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Frank  Norris  [BRp  l96o]  demousti ales 
[his]  command  of  the  field.  .  .  ...  h’l^ace, 

introduction,  and  Pizer’s  clear  writing  make 
this  worthy  book  quite  usable  m  an  under¬ 
graduate  library.  More  limited  tban  mat  or 
Berthoff’s  The  Ferment  of  Realism  [BRD  1966] 
but  each  chapter  does  its  restricted  job  thor¬ 
oughly  and  soundly.”  . 

Choice  3:649  O  ’66  160w 
“Donald  Pizer  has  done„much  to  unravel  the 
tight  chronology  of  the  1890’s  by  documenting 
the  rapid  flights  of  Hamlin  .  Garland  between 
F,ast  North  and  West,  criticism,  art,  and  poi- 
itfcs,  Howelis  and  Crane.  His  valuiible  essay  on 
the  Garland-Crane  relationship  is  now  col¬ 
lected.  along  with  a  dozen,  other  thoughHul 
studies  of  post-Civil  War  fiction  .  .  .  [He] 
does  credit  to  the  passion,  v/ith  whicfli  the  npv- 
elists  searched  for  scientific  and  philosophical 
answers  to  the  aesthetic  problein^s  inherent  m 
the  subject  matter  of  sociai  change.  Ellen 

Moers  ^  Books  8:26  My  18  ’67  650w 


PLACE,  hJARIAN  T.  American  cattle  trails: 
east  &  west:  il.  by  Gil  Walker.  148p  $3.95, 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

978  Cattle  trade— Juvenile  literature.  Fron¬ 
tier  and  pioneer  life— Juvenile  literature. 
Trails — Juvenile  literature  bT-siA 

A  history  of  the  routes  over  which,  “herds 
of  livestock  were  trailed  in  the  pioneering  days 
of  the  United  States  -  .  .  [with]  descriptions 
of  several  .  .  .  cattle  drives  and  ...  a  chapter 
on  cowboys.  .  .  .  [The  author  shows]  how 

the  cattle  industp'  was  affected  ^  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Gold  Rush,  by 
the  tick  fever,  and  finally,  by  the  coming  of  the 
railroads.”  (Publisher’s  note)  .  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grade  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 

Horn  Bk  43:480  Ag  ’67  80w 
“It  is  good  to  have  a  book  mat  includes  for¬ 
mation  about  the  old  cattle  trails  of  the  E^t 
as  weU  as  the  better-known  ones  of  the  West. 
The  ink  sketches  are  more  decorative  than 
informative  and  the  illustrator  shows  long-horn 
cattle  with  longer  horns  than  they  d  developed 
in  Coronado’s  day  while  the  author  refers  to 
a  ‘present-day  Preston’  that  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  ghost  town  and  is  now  under  Lake 
Texoma.  In  spite  of  these  inaccuracies  and  the 
author’s  tendency  to  produce  pseudo-Western 
speech  in  dialogue  passages,  this  is  an  inter¬ 
esting.  well-paced  book  with  a  sound,  short 
bibliography  made  up  of  bom  adult  and  juven¬ 
ile  titles.”  Laurie  DudMy 

Library  J  92:1740  Ap  15  67  IlOw 
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FLAG  EM  ANN,  BENTZ.  The  heart  of  silence; 
a  novel.  159p  $3.75  Morrow 

67-11632 

This  is  the  “story  of  a  nonconformist  son  in 
an  ultra-conformist,  middle- class  American 
family.  They  are  Roman  Catholic  but  not  so 
religious  that  they  do  not  fit  perfectly  into  the 
Protestant  community.  The  older  son,  James, 
is  ideal  for  the  family’s  purposes;  he  can  be 
shaped  to  fit;  but  the  younger  son  Paul,  disturbs 
the  family  from  early  childhood  with  what  tney 
consider  his  unnecessarily  devout  attitudes.” 
(Library  J)  Paul  disappears  into  Mexico  and 
James  attempts  to  find  him  tliere  with  the  aid 
of  Nancy  Parkinson.  Paul’s  friend. 

Reviewed  by  Rita  Anton 

America  116:471  Mr  25  ’67  310w 
“[The  author]  has  produced  simply  another 
sorry  book  about  a  sad  and  unfortunate  group 
of  characters.  The  Carstairs  of  Chicago  never 
really  come  to  life  and  the  pseudo -Waugh 
treatment  of  their  encounter  with  Christ  never 
rings  true.  .  .  .  This  could  have  been  a  fairly 
good  novel  if  the  author  had  had  a  feeling  of 
love,  of  warmth,  for  the  Church,.  Mexico  and 
anyone  of  his  characters.  As  it  stands,  it  is 
simply  a  monumental  study  of  the  Puritan 
ethic  in  conflict  with  emotional  Catholicism. 
If  this  theme  had  been  handled  with  deep  un¬ 
derstanding,  even  empathy,  sometliing  great 
could  have  been  created.  It  wasn’t.”  Charles 
Dollen 

Best  Sell  26:410  P  15  ’67  S60w 
“The  publisher  is  billing  this  novel  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  the  Greene-Bernanos- 
Mauriac  crowd.  Alas,  it  can  keep  company  with 
only  the  Morris  West  crew.  The  editorial  blurbs 
make  it  out  to  be  a  perfect  marriage  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  sensual.  Actually,  however, 
the  former  turns  out  to  be  a  pious  pabulum, 
the  latter  embarrassingh’’  naive  rather  than 
sensational.  .  .  .  [The  author  gives  us]  an 

Our  Gang  comedy  chase  dressed  up  to  look  like 
the  Hound  of  Heaven’s  loneliness  of  a  long¬ 
distance  runner;  .  .  .  plenty  of  moralizing 

mixed  in  with  just  the  right  amount  of  sex;  and 
finally,  a  Legion  of  Decency  ending.  ...  It  is 
an  atrociously  poor  book  in  evei-y  way  with  but 
one  redeeming  feature.  That  is  its  ultra-high 
camp  literary  style — which  is  a  parody  of  it¬ 
self.” 

Critic  25:83  Ap  ’67  230w 
“Though  not  profound,  [this]  is  serious  in 
theme.  It  is  an  Interesting  contemporary 
story  .  .  .  [and]  a  good  commentary  on  the 
standardized  attitudes  and  problems  of  our 
times.  Recommended  as  an  addition  to  me¬ 
dium  and  large  collections.”  Maybelie  Lacey 
Library  J  92:797  P  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  P  12  ’67  130w 


PLAGEMANN,  CATHERINE.  Fine  presei-v- 
ing:  jams  and  jellies,  pickles  and  relishes, 
conserves  and  chutneys  and  brandied  fruits; 
elegant  and  unusual  recipes  for  city  and  coun¬ 
try  cooks.  128p  $3.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
641.8  Canning  and  preserving.  Cookery 

67-17888 

A  “collection  of  old-time  recipes  for  pre¬ 
serves  .  .  .  adapted  to  present  day  needs  and 
methods  .  .  .  [and]  arranged  alphabetically  ac¬ 
cording  to  whatever  fruit  or  vegetable  is  on 
hand.  There  is  an  index  according  to  category — 
jams,  jellies,  pickles,  and  so  forth — and  also  an 
explanatory  list  of  basic  equipment,”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Priede  Gruenrock 

Best  Sell  27:162  J1  15  ’67  140w 
“The  gourmet  cook  who  likes  to  add  a  sub¬ 
tle.  and  unusual  touch  to  a  meal  oi’  anyone  who 
enjoys  putting  up’  will  find  many  novel  ideas. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  recipes  are  such  that  they  can 
be  spread  over  several  days,  useful  for  the  em¬ 
ployed  housewife.  Most  libraries  with  cook- 
bpok  cifilections  will  find  it  a  useful  addition.” 
Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  92:1932  My  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plS  Je  4  ’67  40w 


FLAJA,  FERNANDO  DIAZ-.  See  Diaz-Plaja,  P. 


Balinky  discusses  the  historical  and  ideological 
background  of  the  1965  Soviet  economic  reform. 
Abram  Bergson  .  .  .  analyzes  the  specific 

features  of  the  reform,  while  John  N.  Hazard 
examines  the  political  significance^  of  the  re¬ 
form  for  the  Communist  Party,  various  interest 
groups,  and  the  federal  system.  In  the,  final 
essay,  Peter  Wiles  considers  the  reform  s 
implications  for  the  possible  ‘convergence’  of  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  economic  systems.  (Choice) 
Bibliography. 


“Intended  for  the  general  reader  rather  than 
the  specialist,  the  book  provides  a  brief  but  use¬ 
ful  introduction  to  the  nature,  problems,  and 
implications  of  economic  reform  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  is  both  broader  and  less  technical  than  either 
J.  L.  Felker,  Soviet  Economic  Controversies 
[BRD  19671  or  E.  Zaleski,  Planning  Reforms  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  1962-1966.  Libraries  should 
therefore  regard  Balinky  as  a  complement  to 
these  books  rather  than  a  substitute.” 

Choice  4:876  O  ’67  180w 

“Professor  Bergson  was  at  a  special  disad¬ 
vantage  in  writing  his  chapter  because  the  re¬ 
forms  he  discussed  took  place  only  a  few  months 
earlier,  and  he  was  therefore  unable  to  obtain 
all  necessary  data,  nor  was  there  sufficient 
time  for  observation  of  any  meaningful  results 
that  might  follow  the  reforms.  ...  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  this  pocket-size  booklet  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  [a  wide]  audience.  It  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  special  collections.”  Victor  Novak 
Library  J  92:2560  J1  ’67  230w 


PLATE,  ROBERT.  Charles  Willson  Peale;  son 
of  liberty,  father  of  art  and  science:  11.  with 
phot,  from  Peale’s  paintings.  276p  $5.50  Mc¬ 
Kay 

B  or  92  Peale,  Charles  Willson  67-16505 
“This  is  a  biography  that  tells  of  Peale’s 
many-sided  interests,  but  also  presents  him  as 
a  man  who  would  have  been  great  if  he  had 
never  painted,  or  invented,  or  founded  a 
museum,  or  collected  scientific  material,  or 
done  any  of  the  things  he  did  do,  because  of 
the  stature  of  the  man  and  his  capacity  for 
friendship.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“This  pleasant  and  readable  biography  of  one 
of  the  earliest  painters  to  be  recognized  as 
American  as  well  as  great  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  high-school  library.  .  .  .  Sixteen 
pages  of  photographic  reproductions  of  many  of 
Peale’s  portraits — many  of  them  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  beginnings  of  America  as  a  nation 
m  its  own  right — illustrate  this  excellent  book.” 

Best  Sell  27:146  J1  1  ’67  120w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:605  O  ’67  210w 
.  “This  is  a  sympathetic  study.  .  .  .  Interest- 
mgly,  its  starting  point  is  the  artist’s  courtship 
of  his  first  wife.  .  ,  .  As  a  portraitist  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  heroes.  Peale  was  at  the  center  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities.  This  book  contributes  not 
only  an  understanding  of  the  man  but  of  the 
culimraJ  and  political  temper  of  his  time.”  M.  S. 
Bart 

Library  J  92:3203  S  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


Symposium.  See  Kobler,  P.  Plato: 
The  Symposium;  a  dramatized  version 


PLAUT’  THOMAS  F.  A.  Alcohol  problems.  See 
Cooperative  commission  on  the  study  of 
alcoholism 


PlaYooy,  interviews:  sel.  by  the  eds. 
of  Playboy.  406p  il  $5.95  Playboy  press 
920  66-11050 

This  book  contains  interviews  with  sixteen 
oiHo.. Playboy’s  editors  con- 
movers  and  shakers  of  our  time: 
Sinara;  Ian  Fleming;  Malcolm  X;  Mel- 
T  Rand:  Timothy 

qhoimb Buchwald:  Robert 

Madalyn  Murray; 

Lm'her  KiAl’^'^Sb  BeaUes.  Martin 


PLANNING  and  the  market  in  the  U.S.S.R  • 
the  1960  s  [by]  Alexander  Balinky  [and 
others].  132p  $4  Rutgers  univ.  press 
338.947  Russia — Economic  policy  67-16277 
This  volume  “consists  of  four  papers  pre- 
symposium  on  ‘Is  the  Soviet  Econ- 
Moymg  reward  Capitalism?’  held  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  April  1966.  .  .  .  Alexander 


Interviews  with  Malcolm  X  and  Robert 

dishonest  and 

Rut  t^vo  mawibre  and  unreal.  .  .  . 

KeMetrTvu«u"i^’'’/  uniform  about  this  book. 

and^  r’?veM?u^^^'i?o  through  plasUc  public  ‘  shells 
Frank  intelligent  subjects; 

1  rank  blnatra,  the  Beatles,  Melvin  Belli  and 
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Timothy  Leary  emerged  far  more  real  and  like¬ 
able  than  they  have  ever  appeared  in  the  glass¬ 
eyed  mass  media.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  a  lot 
of  self-consciously  crude  language  and  ‘candid’ 
discussion  of  sexual,  political  and  religious  mat¬ 
ters;  the  reader  is  freauently  reminded  how 
unique  and  brave  all  this  is.  Those  who  are 
hung  up  on  Victorian  morality  will  no  doubt 
be  delighted  with  this  aspect  of  these  interviews 
— Playboy’s  editors  certainly  are.  .  .  .  The  book 
reeks  of  complacency.”  K.  A.  McHale 

Commonweal  86:612  S  29  '67  lOSOw 


“These  Playboy  interviews  are  absolutely  un¬ 
hurried  dialogues,  allowing  both  interviewee  and 
interviewer  ample  room  for  maneuver  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  ideas.  The  result  is  more  than  a 
gesture  to  counterweight  the  titillating  aspects 
of  Playboy.  .  .  .  There  is  a  lot  of  good  talk  In 
this  hook.  .  .  .  fciome  of  the  [interviewees]! — 
Miss  Rand,  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  Ginzburg  and  the 
four  Liverpudlians — do  not  add  much  to  the 
overexposed  picture  the  reader  already  has  of 
them.  .  .  .  Only  some  of  the  Interviewers  are 
identified — ^Alex  Haley,  Kenneth  Tynan,  Alvin 
Toffler,  Marvin  Kitman,  Jean  Shepherd.  There 
would  have  been  some  justice  in  giving  them 
all  credit,  since  it  Is  their  question-asking  and 
editorial  ability  that  have  made  this  collection 
as  good  as  it  is.”  Gerald  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  Je  25  ’67  370w 


Sutherland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pleasants  shows  a  good 
deal  of  insight  into  the  characters  of  these 
globe-trotting,  temperamental  creatures.  .  .  . 
Though  writing  with  enthusiasm  he  stops 
short  of  the  rather  tiresome  type.,  of  connois- 
seurship  which  has  bedevilled  the  discussion  of 
opera  throughout  its  histoi’y.  and  he  is  veiw 
good  on  the  history  of  taste.” 

TLS  P756  As  24  ’67  650w 


PLIMPTON,  GEORGE.  Paper  Lion.  362p  pl 

$5.95  Harper 

796.33  Football  64-20541 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Rolfe  Humphries 

Nation  204:149  Ja  30  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Mordecai  Richler  onnnw 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:28  F  23  67  3000W 

Time  89:102  Ja  6  ’67  400w 
Va  Q  R  43:xc  spring  ’67  SOw 


PLOMMER,  W.  H.,  jt.  auth.  The  sanctuary  of 
Hemithea  at  Kastabos.  See  Cook,  J.  M. 


PLEASANTS,  HENRY.  The  great  singers:  from 
the  dawn  of  opera  to  our  own  time.  3S2p  il 
$7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
780.92  Singers.  Opera  66-20260 

Analyzing  the  influence  of  opera  singers  on 
the  development  of  the  opera  the  author  “traces 
the  history  of  singing,  from  the  castrati  to 
Flagstad,  in  a  series  of  profiies  (more  than  100 
of  them)  held  together  with  running  commen¬ 
tary.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


PLOTINUS,  Plotinus:  witli  an  English  tr.  by 
A.  H.  Armstrong.  6v;  v  1-2  ea  $4  Harvard 
univ.  press 

186  Philosophy,  Ancient  66-31871 

“The  two  latest  volumes  in  the  Loeb  Classi¬ 
cal  Library  contain  Porphyry  s.  Life  of  PloU- 
nus  and  the  first  two  of  th®. 
both  Greek  and  English],  ihe  text  is  based 
on  that  of  [P.l  Henry  and  [H.  R.]  Schwyzer, 
and  [an]  introductory  note  [is  provided  for] 
each  treati.se.”  (TLS) 


“When  Mr.  Pleasants  talks  about  great 
singers,  he  really  is  talking  about  great 
opera  singers,  and  this  may  be  the  major  flaw 
in  his  book.  Noted  oratorio  singers  and  recitai- 
ists  get  short  shrift  or  none  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
most  interesting  thing  about  this  compilation  is 
not  so  much  the  personal  data  on  individual 
singers  .  .  .  but  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
development  of  the  art  of  song,  which  followed 
precisely  .  .  .  the  development  of  opera  as  a 
musical  and  theatrical  form.  .  .  .  Until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times,  every  opera  was  a 
singer’s  opera.  Composers  ,  .  .  altered  their 
scores,  or  permitted  tliein  to  be  altered,  at  the 
whim  of  singers.  .  .  .  [Yet]  by  the  time  Rich¬ 
ard  Strauss  came  on  the  scene,  opera  had 
become  virtually  a  subsidiary  of  symphonic  mu¬ 
sic  with  the  orchestra  cast  in  a  major  role.  .  .  . 
The  nature  of  vocalism  inevitably  changed  with 
this  turnalxiut  of  relationships,  and  Mr.  Pleas¬ 
ants’  book  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  this  change.”  Ronald  Eyer 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  22  ’67  1300w 
“More  than  120  excellently  reproduced  paint¬ 
ings.  photographs,  and  musical  examples  bring 
to  pictorial  life  the  many  singers  from  the  age 
of  hel  canto  to  the  present.  A  glossary  of 
musical  terms  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
add  to  the  book’s  value  as  a  significant  re¬ 
search  instrument.  Carefully  researched  and 
articulately  presented,  this  book  should  serve 
the  needs  of  scholar  and  musically  unsophisti¬ 
cated  alike.” 

Choice  4:850  O  ’67  140w 


“[The  author]  is  not  much  concerned  with 
voca.l  technique  or  performing  style.  Writing 
for  a  popular  rather  than  a  scholarly  reader- 
ship.  he  deals  in  personalities,  the  m«i  and 
women  who  have  kept  opera  alive.  Coming 
down  to  modem  times,  where  he  can  speak 
from  experience  (or  at  least  the  experience  of 
recordings)  his  list  of  singei-s  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  personal  and  Met-oriented:  he  has 
already  apologized  for  the  omission  or  bare 
mention  of  many  important  artists.  In  a  final 
chapter  ha  deplores  the  lack  of  singable  con¬ 
temporary  operas  and  applauds  the  revival  of 
older  works.  In  this  way  he  feels  the  art  can 
be  restored.  The  style  is  informal  and  read¬ 
able.”  ^L^Va^y  91:5621  N  15  ’66  160w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  26  ’66  ]40w 
“[This]  bo'ok  is  scholarly  and  entertaining, 
though  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  re¬ 
cital  of  one  career  after  another  on  the  operatic 
stage.  .  .  Although  [the  author]  realizes  the 
absurdities  and  the  abuses  to  which  florid 
singing  has  led  in  the  past.  he.  like  other  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  singing  .  .  welcomes  the  emer- 
gronce  of  sinKors  liko  Cftlls^s  Anu  Joan 


“The  appearance  of  these  volumes  m^ks  a 
major  step  toward  the  recognition  of  Plotinus 
in  the  English-speaking  worla.  Until  now  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Enneads  with  little  Greek  have  had 
m  have  recourse  either  to  English  versions 
which  are  somehow  very  unsatisfactory  or  to 
the  (admittedly  excellent)  versions  of  Harder 
ill  German  and  Ciiento  in  Italian.  .  •  •  Lxierej 
Loeb  features  the  best  Greek  t^t  ac^mpanied 
by  a  highly  readable  and  clear  English  yersioru 
Most  Engllsh-speakers  know  Plotinus  through 
the  highblown  version  of  MacKenna,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  Armstrong’s  can  fairly  be 
described  as  stable.  It  is  not  only  more  accurate 
but  also  couched  in  a  tone 
represent  Plotinus  as  some  kind  of  hlerophanL 

J.  M.  50.262  p  '67  290w 

“The  translator.  Professor  A.  H.  Amistroi^ 
gives  in  his  general  preface  an  outlme  of  the 
svstematlc  phUosophy  which  is  assumed  to  be 
f^lllar  to  the  readers  of  these  unsystematic 
treatises.”  ,  g 


PLOTZ,  HELEN,  ed.  Poenis  from  the  Geraan: 

sel  by  Helen  Plotz;  drawmgs  by  Ismar 

David. ‘I81p  $4.50  Crowell 

831.08  German  poetry— Collections  6,^  23670 

The  editor  “has  selected  poems  Giat  sp^ 
eicfht  centuries,  [from  the  minnesingers  to 
Luther,  Goethe,  Rilke,  and]  .  .  contemporary 
poets  like  GUnter  Grass.  Neliy  Sacl^  and  F^l 
Celan.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  titles.  In¬ 
dex  of  first  lines.  Index  of  poets.  Index  of 
translators.  _ 

“Illustrated  with  drawings  by  Ismar  David, 
this  attractive  anthology  prints  the  Gernian 
text  and  the  English  translation  on  ^emg 
pages.  ...  A  short  Introduction  and  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  poets  .  .  .  round  out 

the  book.”^^^  27-362  D  1  ’67  90w  [TA] 

“[These  are]  lively  samplings  of  the  current 
state  of  the  translator’s  art.  .  .  .  They  should 
be  useful  in  high  school  or  college  language 
class,  and  therefore  useful  in  an  unexpected 
way:  they  provide  an  occasion  for  reading 
poems  other  than  some  elaborately  staged 
‘poetry  appreciation’  hour.  As  an  ^d  and  siev¬ 
ing  English  teacher  I  speak.”  Reed  Whitte- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p38  N  5  ’67  40w 
[TA] 
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PLOWDEN,  DAVID.  Farewell  to  steam.  154p 
il  $10  Stephen  Greene 

623-82  Steamboats — Pictures,  Illustrations, 
etc.  Locomotive.s — Pictures,  illustrations, 

etc.  .  65-183C9 

“One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
development  of  modern  western  civilization 
was  the  invention  of  the  reciprocating  feteam 
engine.  .  .  .  This  is  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  steamboats  .  .  .  and  steam  locomo¬ 
tives  while  they  were  still  doing  the  work  that 
created  an  era.  It  began  as  a  personal  salute, 
and  has  ended  as  a  farew'ell  to  tlie  Age  of 
Steam.”  (Prologue)  Index. 


“Professional  photographer  David  Plowden 
has  collected  more  than  150  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  which  nostalgically  picture  the  last 
examples  of  this  way  of  life.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  photographs  demonstrate  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  diversity  in  types  of  steam¬ 
ships.  While  there  is  a  lack  of  diversity  in 
locomotives,  their  roaring,  hissing  bulk  adds 
excitement  to  the  photographs.  Younger  read¬ 
ers  who  have  never  experienced  the  awe  of 
these  monsters  will  be  able  to  Capture  the 
feeling  of  love  that  remains  from  a  bygone 
era.”  R.  J.  Havlik 

Library  J  91:5987  D  1  '66  lOOw 
Time  88:122  D  9  ’66  20w 


PLUMB,  J.  H.  The  origins  of  political  stability, 
England  1675-1725  [Eng  title:  The  growth  of 
political  stability  in  England,  1675-1725].  206p 
$6  Houghton 

942.06  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — Stuarts,  1603-1714.  Great  Britain — 
Politics  and  government— 1714-1837  67-11830 
This  volume  consists  of  the  1965  Ford  Lectures 
given  at  Oxford  by  the  professor  of  modern 
English  history  at  Cambridge  University.  Index. 


Unquestionably  a  book— with  its  faults  as 
well  as  virtues^ — that  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  period  covered  and  should 
be  in  all  colleg'e  and  university  libraries.” 
Choice  4:1166  D  ’67  120w 
“These  lectures,  published  virtually  as  they 
were  given,  are  not  merely  a  powerful  and 
original  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  political 
history  of  this  particular  half-century:  they  are 
desired  as  a  case  history  intended  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  general  problem  of  political  stabil- 
ity.  ,  .  .  Mr  Plumb’s  work  combines  a  sense  of 
intellectual  excitement  with  exact  and  persua¬ 
sive  scholarship;  and  he  writes  pungently,  with 
a  happy  gift  of  metaphor.  ...  In  dealing  with 
so  large  a  theme  in  so  short  a  space  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  [he]  should  occasionally  make 
that  some  readers  will  think  in  need  of 
qualification  and  pass  over  evidence  that  does 
not  always  seem  to  support  his  conclusions.  And 
other  readers  may  be  dismayed  at  this  demon¬ 
stration  that  it  IS.  possible  to  analyse  a  political 
structure  and  political  changes  without  the  use 
of  sociological  jargon.” 

Economist  222:1151  Mr  25  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  O.  Lobdell 

Nat  R  19:920  Ag  22  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Davies 

New  Statesman  73:656  My  12  ’67  500w 
“Masterly  and  wholly  convincing  in  his  hand- 
ling  of  political  developments.  Professor  Plumb 
IS  oil  less  firm  ground  when  it  comes  to  analyz- 
ins  the  underlying'  social  and  econoniio  devel- 
opments  tliat  laid  the  foundations  for  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  future.  Pie  is  at  his  most  perceptive 
Inti^n  paradox  of  the  Revo- 

•  Tdealogical  passion  is  almost 
wholly  mis.smg  from  his  picture.  In  spite  of  his 
well-justifled  criticisms  of  the  Namiorite  school 
he  too  seerns  to  see  politics  mainly  as  the  pork 
barrel  and  its. distribution.  ...  In  spite  of  these 
.  .  .  reservations,  this  book  must  be  regarded 
as  a  landmark  in  English  hi.stnriographv  The 
problems  it  poses  and  the  solutions  it  offers  will 
for  the  next  forty  years  the  starting  point 
of  all.  research  on  a  critical  problem  in  the 
evolution  of  England  into  a  stable  political 
society.  .  .  It  IS  a  remarkably  intelligent  book, 
bubbling  with  provocative  ideas  on  every  page 
many  highly  original  and  suggestive,  some  du¬ 
bious,  just  one  plain  silly  (the  alleged  link  bet¬ 
ween  political  stability  and  population  growth)  ” 
Lawrence  Stone 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:31  S  28  ’67  2150w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  17  ’67  210w 
“[Mr.  Plumb]  tends  to  define  stability  as  an 
absence  of  political  conflict,  and  to  see  its  at¬ 
tainment  as  a  reasonably  undiluted  advantage 
It  could  equally  be  argued  that  stability  of  this 


kind  is  the  death  rather  than  the  glory  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  that  to  anaiyse  a  period  in  terms  of 
what  it  was  to  lead  to  deprives  it  of  some  of 
its  character.  One  may  also  question  whether 
the  whole  notion  of  stability  (or,  in  this  con¬ 
text,  the  movement  towards  it)  has  much  va- 
liility  as  an  historical  concept.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
it  has  enabled  Mr.  Plmnb  to  write  a  magisterial 
survey  of  the  politics  of  the  fascinating  period, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  mount  a  highly  effective 
criticism  of  Dr.  Walcott’s  efforts  to  apply  Na¬ 
mier’s  diagnosis  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Plumb’s  work,  though  lacking  the  im¬ 
mense  range  and  subtlety  of  Namier’s  is  a 
valuable  corrective  to  that  great  historian’s 
legacy  of  seeking  to  interpret  every  period  in 
terms  of  genealogy  and  borough  interest.” 

TLS  p513  Je  8  ’67  lOOOw 


PLUMMER,  JOHN.  The  hours  of  Catherine  of 
Cleves:  in  trod,  and  commentaries  by  John 
Plummer.  369p  160col  pi  $20  Braziller 
096  Illumination  of  books  and  manuscripts. 
Hours,  Books  of  66-23096 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1010  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  9  ’67 

210w 

TLS  p234  Mr  23  ’67  1150w 


PLUTARCH.  Lives  from  Plutarch;  the  modern 
American  edition  of  twelve  lives;  ed.  and  abr. 
with  an  introd.  by  John  W.  McFarland  [and] 
Pleasant  &  Audrey  Graves.  284p  $5.95  Ran¬ 
dom  house 

920  66-12018 

The  editors,  working  from  the  Dryden- 
Plough  translation,  have  shortened  and  rewrit¬ 
ten  “twelve  of  Plutarch’s  biographies — those  of 
the  Greeks  Lycurgus.  Aristides.  Cimon.  Peri¬ 
cles.  Alcibiades  and  Alexander;  and  the  Romans 
Coriolanus,  Marcus  Cato,  The  Gracchi,  Cicero. 
Julius  Caesar  and  Antony.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


.  “The  editors  of  this  volume  share  a  common 
interest  in  education  for  groups  not  often  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  run-of-the-mill  classicist.  .  .  . 
[They  have  kept]  the  ‘interesting’  parts,  omit¬ 
ting  mere  historical  or  biographical  detail,  and 
have  rewritten  [the  Lives]  in  language  not  es¬ 
pecially  simplified  except  in  syntax.  They  pre¬ 
fer  short,  straightforward  sentences.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  highly  readable,  and  every  page  immedi¬ 
ately  holds  one’s  attention.  Though  quite  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  normal  American  college  or 
university  _  library,  this  book  could  prove  ex¬ 
traordinarily  valuable  in  many  grade,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  school  libraries.  It  should 
also  have  the  special  attention  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  ydth  the  problem  of  reading  material 
for  students  from  particularly  ‘non-enriched’ 
backgrounds.” 

Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  160w 


By  omitting  those  ‘passages  which  lack  in¬ 
terest  for  the  modern  reader,’  ...  by  recasting 
Plutarch’s  narrative,  and  by  pruning  and  chop¬ 
ping  up  Dryden’s  rambling,  Plutarchan  sen¬ 
tences  [the  editors]  have  reduced  their  source 
material  to  about  half  its  original  length.  The 
result  is  an  oversimplification  that  is  readable 
but  resembles  neither  Plutarch  nor  Dryden- 
Clough  And  the  authors  have  aggravated  this 
partially  unavoidable  re.sult  by  adding  brief 
character  sketches  of  Cato  and  Caesar  at  the 
end  of  their  respective  biographies.  .  .  .  The 
Introduction  is  vague  and  amateurish  .  .  .  and 
the  only  precise  chronological  guide  in  the  sur- 
vey  of  his  life  and  works  ...  is  his  birth  date. 
■  c  :  Historical  notices  at  the  beginning  of  each 
abridgment  would  have  greatly  assisted  the 
general  reader.”  Hubert  Martin 

Class  World  61:27  S  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Roscelli 

Library  J  92:231  Ja  15  ’67  180w 


PODHRADSKY,  GERHARD.  New  dictionary 
a  Joseph  Jungmann; 

foreword  by  (Clifford  Howell:  English  ed.  ed. 
by  LanceJot  Sheppard  [original  text  tr.  bv 
Michael  Barry],  208p  il 

!t>6.95  Alba  house 

264.02  Worship— Dictionaries.  Liturgies— 
Dictionaries.  Catholic  Church — Dictionai'ies 

67-5547 

this  work  .combines  “historical  information 
with  summaries  of  the  latest  (1965)  doctrinS! 
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pastoral  and  rubrical  developments.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  an  .  .  .  essay  on  the  growth  and 
aims  of  the  liturgical  renewal.”  (TLS) 


‘‘[This  book]  has  been  fully  updated  and  is 
thus  uniquely  useful.  The  entries  vary  from 
brief,  secondary  topics  like  ‘Aipice’  to  fuiler 
treatments  of  ‘Mass’ — under  several  headings, 
such  as  ‘Masses  said  in  private,’  ‘Mass  facing 
the  people,’  etc.  An  astonishing  amount  of  his¬ 
torical  information,  not  easily  available  other¬ 
wise,  is  compressed  into  a  small  space.”  C.  J. 
McNaspy 

America  117:183  Ag  19  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘Despite  its  title,  [this  volume]  is  concerned 
largely  with  the  Roman  rite.  Eastern  liturgies 
are  dealt  with  succinctly,  but  the  Protestant 
contribution — even  to  Catliolic  worship — is 

scarcely  mentioned.  Within  these  limits,  the 
work  is  excellent,  and  attractively  presented.  .  .  . 
In  general,  fact  receives  more  space  than 
theoi-y,  and  it  is  for  its  facts  that  this  work 
of  scholarship,  though  dispensing  with  bulky 
references,  will  chiefly  be  consulted.” 

TLS  p250  Mr  23  ’67  300w 


PODLECKI,  ANTHONY  J.  The  political  back¬ 
ground  of  Aeschylean  tragedy.  188p  $7.50 

Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

882.01  Aeschylus.  Greece — ^Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment  66-11085 

“The  seven  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus 
were  .  .  .  written  .  .  .  against  the  background 
of  a  momentous  period  in  Greek  history,  by 
a  dramatist  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
political  and  military  events  of  his  time.  This 
book  examines  each  play  against  that  back¬ 
ground.  In  so  doing  it  [examines]  .  .  .  both 
the  period  and  the  dramatist.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


Choice  4:37  Mr  ’67  130w 

"Because  of  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Athenian  politics  while  the  extant 
plays  were  produced  and  our  almost  totol 
ignorance  of  Aeschylus’  political  activity,  the 
connections  which  [the  author]  makes  are 
sometimes  tenuous.  He  recognizes  the  danger 
of  falling  into  circular  reasoning  .  ..  .  a,nd 
he  is  usually  careful  to  avoid  it.  He  is  at  his 
best  on  the  Oresteia  and  Prometheus,  where 
he  sees  the  development  of  important  political 
themes.  He  is  least  convincing  when  he  sees 
Aeschylus’  support  for  a  prominent  political 
flgure.  This  scholarly  work,  interestingly 
written,  deserves  a  careful  reading  by  those 
interested  in  Greek  tragedy  and  Greek  his¬ 
tory.”  Stanley  Nodder  ^ 

Class  World  60:118  N  ’66  40w 

‘‘Professor  Podlecki,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  provided  the  serious  student  of  Greek 
literature  and  history  with  a  well-documented, 
closely  reasoned  account  of  the  political  con¬ 
tent  of  Aeschylus’  dramas.  Although  his  debt 
to  previous  scholarship  is  enormous,  PodlMki’s 
conclusions  are  indubitably  his  own.  .  .  .  Clas¬ 
sical  scholars  can  be  expected  to  challenge 
many  of  the  view.s  expressed  in  this  book: 

nevertheless  .  .  .  [it]  provides  a  very  useful 

investigation.”  W.  J.  Roscelli  _ 

Library  J  91:5620  N  15  66  90w 

"The  trivialization  of  scholarship  is  a  fact 
of  our  time.  So  much  earnest  effort  to  so  little 
purpose.  .  .  .  Dr.  Podlecki,  in  what  I  take  to 
be  a  Ph.D.  dissertation,  thanks  no  fewer  Uian 
eight  scholars  who  helped  him  discover  that 
Aeschylus  approved  of  Themistocles,  Argos, 
democracy,  and  possibly  Aristides,  but  not 
Sparta,  Cimon,  or  conservatives— some  of 
which  is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  plays, 
some  highly  dubious,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
of  minor  importance.  Does  political  back¬ 
ground’  mean  no  more  than  that?  ,  Is  that 
what  Aeschylus  is  about?”  M.  I.  Finley 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:25  Mr  23  ’67  900w 

"Dr  Podlecki  deals  with  Aeschylus  as  an 
engaged  artist.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written 
and  easy  to  read  even  if  too  generous  some¬ 
times  in  discussing  the  views^  of  predecessors. 
That  the  Persians  is  ‘engaged’  drama  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  a  good .  case  i.s  made  that  Aeschylus 
is  concerned  to  stress  Salamis  and  Themisto¬ 
cles  at  the  expense  of  Marathon  and  Miltiades 
or  the  eve  of  Themistocles’s  osti*acism.  With 
the  connected  trilogies  the  case  is  less  clear, 
and  it  is  disconcerting  that  engagement  is 
limited  to  the  first  play  of  the  Danaid  tri  ogy 
and  to  the  last  plays  of  the  Theban  trilogy 
and  the  Oresteia.’’ 

TLS  p72  Ja  26  ’67  190w 


POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN.  Three  poems  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  il.  by  Paul  Galdone.  unp  $2.95 
McGraw 

811  66-6703 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Annabel  Lee,  The 
Bells,  and  The  Raven.  ‘‘Grade  six  and  up. 
(Library  J) 


“Helpful  for  introducing  Poe  or  for  encourag¬ 
ing  reluctant  readers  of  poetry,  this  book  has 
appeal  despite  limitations.  [The  poems]  are 
presented  in  32  pages,  24  containing  art  work. 
The  drawings  sthnulale  the  imagination,^  using 
purple,  green,  and  black  tones,  but  occasionally 
they  are  weak  in  association,  as  in  parts  of 
‘The  Bells,’  or  are  too  literal,  as  in  ‘The 
Raven.’  Included  is  a  brief  biography  but  no 
notes  on  the  poetry.  Additional  purchase  for 
those  who  might  want  Poe  in  picture-book 


format.”  R.  M.  Hilton 

Library  J  91:5256  O  15  ’66  90w 
“Illustrations  for  the  standard  poetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  past,  while  no  doubt  helpfitl  for 
many  young  readers,  can  be  distracting  too. 
Paul  Galdone  has  produced  a  little  book 
in  which  the  poems  often  seem  to  be  supple¬ 
menting  the  illustrations  (as  in  books  for 
very  young  children)  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.”  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  N  6  ’66  120w 


POEMS  on  affairs  of  state;  Augustan  satirical 
verse,  1660-1741;  v2,  1678-1681;  ed.  by  Elias 
F.  Mengle.  575p  il  $12.50  Yale  univ  press 


821.08  Great  Britain — ^History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714 —  Poetry.  Satire,  English.  English  poe- 
trv — rionections  (63-7938) 


Volume  two  of  a  “projected  seven  volume 
.  .  .  selection  of  .  .  .  verse  satires  .  .  .  many 
of  which  exist  only  in  manuscript.  .  ,  .  The 
aim  of  the  series  is,  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  to  reproduce  in  an 
annotated  and  modernized  text  ‘the  most  im¬ 
portant’  pieces  from  this  vast  mass,  to  preface 
each  volume  with  an  editor’s  ‘Introduction,’  to 
furnish  each  poem  with  a  headnote,  and,  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  under  ‘Textual  Notes,’ 
to  provide  a  collation  of  the  most  significant 
variations  from  the  copy  text  in  other  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  texts.  The  text  is  footnoted 
with  brief  historical,  biographical,  and  linguistic 
remarks  drawn  from  contemporary  sources, 
and  each  volume  is  .  .  .  illustrated  with  .  .  . 
printed  cuts.  [The]  final  seventh  volume  pro¬ 
mises  an  analytical  Index  of  the  whole  and  a 
list  of  the  poems  omitted.”  (Mod  Phfiol)  For 
volume  one  see  BRD  1964. 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Browning 
Engl  Hist  R  82:391  Ap  ’ 


67  180w 


"Short  of  Immersing  oneself  in  a  systematic 
reading  of  all  the  plays  composed  in  the  period 
between  1660  and  1714.  I  know  no  better  way  to 
become  quicldy  acquainted  with  the  major,  as 
well  as  the  then  important  but  now  minor,  per¬ 
sonalities,  issues,  and  events  of  the  later  Stuart 
period  than  to  read  these  [first]  two  volumes 
attentively.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  [footnotes] 
are  helpfully,  unobtrusively,  and  correctly  pre¬ 
sented.  and  they  constitute  a  great  storehouse 
of  wide  research  and  deep  learning  for  which 
we  may  all  be  thankful.  .  .  .  One  aspect  of  the 
poems  here  presented  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  language  and  critics  of 
satire,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  witty  pun¬ 
ning,  racy  slang,  and  overly  familiar  nicknames, 
upon  which  the  editors  frequently  comment. 

.  .  .  The  lavish  and  expertly  chosen  illustrations 
of  these  volumes  are  not  the  least  virtue  of 


the  series.”  G.  P.  Mayhew 

Mod  Philo!  65:70  Ag  ’67  lOOOw 


POGGI,  GIANFRANCO.  Catholic  action  in  Italy: 
the  sociology  of  a  sponsored  organization. 
280p  $8  Stanford  univ.  press 
262  Catholic  action.  Church  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  66-22985 

A  lecturer  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgb  analyzes  the  relationship  of  the 
Church  and  the  ACI — Catholic  Action  m  Italy. 
He  concludes  that  “faithfulness  to  the  Church 
on  the  part  of  the  ACI  and  control  of  the  ACT 
by  the  Church  .  .  .  causes  ACI  to  defeat  its 
very  purpose  to  link  the  Church  and  the  world. 
.  .  .  [He  discusses]  the  selection  of  leaders,  the 
role  of  the  ecclesiastical  assistant,  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  embodiment  of  purpose,  its  ‘Integral- 
ist’  ideology,  and  political  involvement.”  (Am 
Soc  R)  In  conclusion,  the  author  suggests 
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POGGI,  GIANFRANCO — Continued 
reasons  why  the  church  sponsors  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  translated  and  expanded  version  of  11 
clero  di  riserva  published  in  Italy  in  1S63.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“A  limited  and  questionable  interpretation  of 
fourteen  postwar  years  (1944-1953)  of  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  Catholic  Action  in  Italy  (ACl).  In  Ine 
author’s  mind  .  .  .  an  organization  sponsored 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  the 
expression  of  a  nonviable  institution,  is  bound 
to  fail.  .  .  .  [Although]  this  exploration  in 
the  field  of  religious  organization  ...  is  a 
novel,  valuable  attempt .  .  .  the  hnpllcit  as¬ 
sumption  tiiat  the  sponsorship  relation  is  a  con¬ 
stant  is  untenable  in  the  face  of  Poggi's  own 
evidence,  which  indicates  that  the  Church  is 
an  evolving  system,  endowed  with  mechanisms 
of  tension  control.  .  .  .  By  his  own  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  Poggi  has  stacked  the  cards  in  his 
favor,  preferring  to  ignore  negative  evidence 
and  alternative  explanations.  .  .  .  This  criticism, 
however,  does  not  take  away  from  the  valuable 
insights,  the  imaginativeness  of  the  model,  and 
the  merit  of  assembling  in  orderly  fashion  a 
large  body  of  original  data.”  Rocco  Caporale 

Am  Soc  R  32:848  O  '67  1050w 
“Recommended  reading  for  those  who  have 
responsibility  for  Christian  action  in  other  na¬ 
tions  which  have  their  own  secular  cities.” 

Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  25  ’67  90w 


FORREST  C.  G-eorge  C.  Marshall: 
4v;  v2.  Ordeal  and  hope,  1939-1942;  foreword 
by  Omar  N.  Bradley.  491p  $8.95  Viking 
B  or  92  Marshall,  George  Catlett 

(63-18373) 


This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  pro.iected 
four-volume  work  based  upon  the  records  in 
the  George  C.  Marshall  Research  Foundation, 
taped  interviews,  with  the  General,  and  per¬ 
sonal  and  olHclal  documents.  This  volume 
covers  the  first  half  of  World  War  II,  from 
Marshall  s  appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  to  the  establishment  of  the  Allied 
beachhead  in  North  Africa.  Appendixes  dis¬ 
cuss  Marshall  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  General  Walter  C  Short.  Bibliography. 
Index.  For  volume  one.  Education  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral,  see  BRD  1963. 


Reviewed  by  Trumbull  Higgins 

Am  Hist  R  72:1516  J1  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:136  Mr  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  26:364  Ja  1  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Larrabee 

Book  Week  pi  D  18  ’66  1800w 
Choice  4:218  Ap  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  29  ’66 
490w 


Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  91:6961  D  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  '67  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Eliot 

Nat  R  19:256  Mr  7  ’67  1700w 


“[This  book]  covers  any  number  of  hotly- 
disputed  events  and  it  purports  to  do  nothing 
more  than  present  Marshall’s  view  of  each  of 
these  events.  It  ^  a  high  tribute  to  someone, 
but  whether  to  Pogue  or  to  Marshall  no  re¬ 
viewer  can  detennine,  that .  the  presentation 
credible,  calm,  and  appar- 
ently  fair-minded,  that  the  inexpert  civilian 
reader  is  left  with  the  conviction  that  this  must 
be  the  truth  of  the  matter.  .  .  .  One  is  keenly 
aware  that  Marshall’s  restraining  hand  lay 
Pogue.  What  concerns  the  Genereil 
diiectly  IS  presented  with  candor  that  is  some- 

what  concerned  others 
Marehall  was  grimly  silent  and  Imposed  silence 
?>?  biographer.  .  .  .  [The  greatest  value  of 
the  book]  is  its  description  of  the  forging  into 
steel  of  an  iron  integrity  under  heats  and 
pressures  liaa  would  have  vaporized  an  ordinary 
character.”  G.  W.  Johnson  oiumary 

New  Repub  166:32  Ja  14  ’67  900w 
“[This  book]  is  by  virtue  of  the  great  events 
it  describes  and  its  detailed  documentation, 
more  impressive  and  far  more  interesting  than 
tte  ^st  volume.  In  its  comprehensive  pages 
Mr  Pogue  clearly  traces  the  roots  of  some 
o  contro'i;ersies  that  later  swirled  around 
tte  General  s  head,  and  that  still  persist,  even 
.death.  .  .  .  ['The  book  is  crammed 
illuminate  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes  of  history  and  with  vignettes 


and  appraisals  of  the  great  of  our  time.  .  .  . 
Well  written,  meticulously  researched,  this  por¬ 
trait  of  a  leader  under  stress  adds  corroborative 
evidence  to  the  histories  of  World  War  II  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  makes  a  great  figure  of 
that  war,  who  had  seemed  to  most  men  some¬ 
what  distant  and  frightening,  come  alive.  It 
leaves,  to  the  strategic  mind,  one  great  question 
mark  .  .  .  whether  [the]  strategy  [Marshall 
espoused]  based  upon  the  frontal  cla.sh  of  great 
land  armies  can  win  a  peace.”  H.  W.  Baldwin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  1  ’6'(  ISOOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  68:73  D  26  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  F.  Melby 

Pacific  Affairs  40:152  spring-summer  ’67 
470w 

Time  88:78  D  23  ’66  750w 
“Dr.  Pogue  has  written  a  splendid  account 
of  the  army  high  command  in  World  War  U. 
It  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  hist¬ 
ory  of  our  times  and  complements  previously- 
published  memories  and  official  histories.  The 
military  specialist  will  be  Impressed  by  the 
systematic  coverage  Dr.  Pogue  gives  to  the 
way  in  which  Marshall  used  his  staff  and  man¬ 
aged  the  war.  General  readers  will  be  fascinated 
by  the  new  information  provided  about  the 
characters  and  wartime  actions  of  such  leaders 
as  Roosevelt,  ChurchlU,  MacArthur,  and  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Marshall  appears  in  this  volume,  as  he 
did  in  the  previous  one,  as  a  selfless  man  of 
lofty  character  and  Immense  integrity.  .  .  .  Al¬ 
though  the  author  devotes  a  number  of  pages 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  surprise,  very  little  new 
ernerges.  .  .  .  One  might  wish  for  some  inform¬ 
ation  about  and  Marshall’s  reactions  to  the 
repatriation  of  Japanese-Amerlcans  from  the 
West  Coast  .  .  .  but  there  is  nothing  hi  this 
volume  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  will  find  a  good  deal  of  new  information 
doling  with  General  MacArthur’s  activities  in 
the  Philippines  and  after  his  escape  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.”  H.  A.  DeWeerd 

Va  Q  R  43:138  winter  ’67  850w 


POINT,  NICOLAS.  Wilderness  kingdom:  Indian 
life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains:  1840-1847:  the 
journals  &  paintings  of  Nicolas  Point;  tr.  and 
introduced  by  Joseph  P.  Donnelly:  with  an 
apppreciation  by  John  C.  Ewers.  274p  il  col  il 
$21.95  Holt 

970.4  Indians  of  North  America — Missions. 
Indians  of  North  America — Pictuies,  illus¬ 
trations,  etc.  Jesuits.  Rocky  Mountains 

67-19048 

This  volume  is  based  on  four  of  the  six  vol- 
umes  of  Father  Point’s  Souvenirs  des  Montag- 
nes  Rocheuses  which  are  in  the  archives  of 
The  College  Sainte-Marie,  Montreal.  It  is  the 
illustrated  diary  kept  while  he  served  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  with  “the  Flatheads,  the  Coeur 
the  Blackfeet.  Reproduced  here 
are  285  of  Father  Point’s  paintings,  232  in  full 
color,  which  offer  .  .  .  firsthand  Information 
[about]  the  customs,  habits,  family  life,  reli¬ 
gion,  hunting  and  war  ceremonies,  dances, 
and  TOstumes  of  the  Indians  In  the  North  Amer- 
can  Rockies.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


[Fr.  Point  s]  manuscript,  though  in  places 
inaccurately  translated  from  the  French,  Is  a 
major  addition  to  the  sources  of  American  eth¬ 
nology,  anthropology  and  frontier  history.  The 
illustrations  constl1;ute  a  separate  delight  to 
all  students  of  primitive  art.  Point  was  an  acute 
observer,  an  able  investigator  and  a  meticulous 
narrator  of  what  he  witnessed.  Most  of  the 
i.  vv  are  not  new  to  students  of  the  early 
West,  but  the  detail  in  which  they  are  presented 
here  is  indeed  unusual  and  instructive.  .  .  .  In- 
iqrmation,  new  in  its  minuteness,  characterizes 
his  descriptions  of  the  buffalo  hunt.  .  .  .  [There 
is]  much  here  about  his  work  in  Christianizing 
the  India  ns  as  he  followed  their  nomadic  wan¬ 
derings.  It  IS  in  these  passages  that  Point  dis¬ 
plays  a  subjective  attitude  that  is  responsible 
for  some  wishful  thinking  and  lack  of  balanced 
judgment  m  the  narrative.  Readers  of  this 
unusual  book  will  fault  Point  with  little.  .  .  . 
They  will  be  disappointed,  however,  at  the 
lack  of  helpful  maps,  a  useful  index  and  much- 
needed  editorial  notes.”  W.  N.  Bischoff 
America  117:417  O  14  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:144  O  ’67  60w 
Best  Sell  27:269  O  15  ’67  300w 

profusion  of  the  paintings  and  the 
inevitable  comparisons  with  the  work  of  his 
^^tlin,  may  divert  atten- 
the  prose.  This  would 
be  too  bad,  for  the  publication  of  Father 
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Point’s  journals  would  be  an  important  event 
even  if  they  did  not  contain  a  single  illustra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Father  Point  has  limitations  that  can 
be  irritating.  The  rivalries  of  the  day  are  close 
to  the  surface;  .  .  .  his  zeal  often  smotliers  his 
sense  oi  humor.  .  .  .  Me  grasps  at  Catholic  mir¬ 
acles  and  explanations  for  disaster.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  while  -Father  Point 
was  narrowed  by  doctrine,  he  wa's  never  blinded 
by  it.  He  deplored  the  Indian  power  quest  and 
shamanistic  rite  but  he  understood  them.  De¬ 
lete  his  expressions  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  and 
his  accounts  of  Indian  religious  activity  ring 
true  and  reveal  more  than  those  of  most  trained 
ethnographers.”  M.  B.  Opler 

Book  World  p5  O  8  ’67  1950w 
Revievred  by  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:4429  D  1  ’67  240w 
‘‘The  journals  and  paintings  of  Father  Nico¬ 
las  Point  present  a  rare  conjunction  of  the 
primitive,  the  author-artist,  an  unschooled 
peasant-priest,  recorded  in  childlike  color  and 
form  the  lives  of  preliterate  hunting  tribesmen 
of  the  American  Northwest  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  in  any  event  an  extra¬ 
ordinary,  original  document  .  .  .  [and]  a  sump¬ 
tuous  product  of  the  printer’s  art.  .  .  . 

Occasionally  Father  Point  encouraged  the  al¬ 
ways  curious  Indians  to  try  their  hand  with 
brush  and  paper,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Indian-eye  views  of  what  the  white  man 
looked  like.  These  colored  drawings  are  among 
the  most  charming  in  the  entire  collection.” 
D’Arcy  McNickle 

Nation  205:692  D  25  ’67  lOOOw 
‘‘Father  Point  recorded  .  .  .  the  initial  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Montana  and  Idaho 
areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  this  remark¬ 
able  book  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  history  so 
much  as  it  is  the  evocation  of  a  strange  and 
powerful  landscape.  Moreover,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  American  art  and  literature.  As  a  paint¬ 
er,  Father  Point  had  the  eyes  and  patience  of  _a 
miniaturist.  His  scenes  of  Indian  life  are  rich  in 
color  and  detail.  .  .  .  He  depicts  a  race  of  men 
who  are  altogether  remote  from  us,  though  they 
were  19th-century  Americans.  And  he  depicts 
tliem  manv  times  over  and  always  as  truly  as  he 
can.  .  .  .  Informing  these  journals  as  a_  whole, 
and  coming  through  more  forcefully  in  lan¬ 
guage  than  in  art.  Is  a  remarkable  sense  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  landscape.  .  ..  ..  These  are  the 
perceptions  of  a  man  whose  vision  is  keen  and 
creative.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  this  book  is  an 
important  event.”  N.  S.  Momaday  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  1  67  900w 


POIRIER,  RICHARD.  A  world  elsewhere:  the 
place  of  style  in  American  literature.  257p 
$5.75  Oxford 

810.9  American  literature— History  and 
criticism  66-24488 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:290  My  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Trachtenberg 

Nation  205:58  J1  17  ’67  1650w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Katz 

New  Eng  Q  40:116  Mr  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  John  Goode 

New  Statesman  73:655  My  12  67  420w 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:17  Mr  9  67  1300w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  o  ann^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  8  ’67  900w 

TLS  p416  My  18  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  01iph:mt 

Va  Q  R  43:165  winter  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  L.  B.  HoUand 

Yaie  R  56:442  Mr  ’67  1560w 


POLANYI,  KARL.  Dahomey  and.  the  slave 
trade:  an  analysis  of  an  archaic  economy 
fbyl  Karl  Polanjd  in  collaboration  with  Abra¬ 
ham  Rotstein:  foreword  1^  Paul  Bohannan. 
204p  maps  $6.50  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 

330. 966  Dahomey— Commerce— IBstory.  Da¬ 
homey-Economic  conditions.  Slave-trade 

‘‘A  ca.se  study  of  the  economy  of  an  African 
state.  .  .  .  Dahomey  was  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  and  most  successful  of  the  lii^st  ^rican 
slave  trading  states  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  authors  include  hist9rical  back¬ 
ground  on  the  army  and  slave  raids,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  markets,  land  Jighte,  kin¬ 
ship  privileges  and  obligations,  and  other  so- 
cial  and  economic  patterns.  The  finaJ  chapters, 


‘Fictitious  European  Money  in  the  Slave  Trade 
and  ‘Archaic  Economic  Institutions,’  compare 
data  from  other  parts  of  West  Africa.”  (Choice) 


‘‘[This]  is  a  more  than  adequate  account  of 
an  economic  system  removed  from  moderri  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  space  and  time.  It  succeeds  as 
well  as  any  such  account  in  drawing  the  reader 
away  from  the  criteria  of  contemporary  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  bias,  and  in  bringing  him  face 
to  face  with  fact  and  with  the  implications  of 
fact  for  the  judgements  that  he  passes,  almost 
unthinkingly,  on  the  world  about  him.  .  .,  .  One 
has  to  admire  the  self-restraint  with  which  the 
authors  have  refrained  from  theorizing.  .  .  . 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  work  suffers 
on  this  count.  Terms  like  'market  economy  and 
‘archaic  institution’  are  clearly  applied  to 
phenomena  with  a  definite  place  in  history,  but 
they  are  not  given  a  clear,  functional,  economic 
contenL  .  .  .  Some  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  authors  desein^e  sympathy..  The  role  of 
values  and  inventiveness  is  still  problematic 
in  social  science,  and  this  is  evident  at  several 
points.  .  .  .  Despite  this  and  other  shortcom¬ 
ings  mentioned  the  book  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  research.”  Robin  Neill 

Canadian  Forum  47:94  J1  ’67  900w 


Choice  4:735  S  ’67  120w 

"[This  study,]  published  posthumously,  is 
tlie  'tour  de  force  we  should  expect  from  this 
pioneer  of  economic  anthropology.  ..  .  .  [It  is] 
more  than  a  study  of  Dahomey.  It  is  a  further 
step  in  the  process  of  undermining  ethnocentric 
assumptions  in  the  approach  to  economics  and 
lor  that  reason  merits  a  wider  readership  than 
Africanists  alone.” 

TLS  p507  Je  8  ’67  430w 


POLANYI,  MICHAEL.  The  tacit  dimension. 
108p  $3.50  Doubleday 

121  Knowledge.  Theory  of.  Science— Phi¬ 
losophy  66-21015 

The  author  of  Personal  Knowledge.^  (BRD 
1960)  and  The  Study  of  Man  (BRD  1961)  Pre¬ 
sents  his  Terry  Lectures  delivered  at  Yale  in 
1962.  His  thesis  is  that  “we  know,  much  more 
than  we  can  reveal,  and.  from  this  constantly 
generating  source  man  is  endowed,  with  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  for  growth.  ’I'acit  thought 
becomes,  then,  the  inner  center  from  which 
all  commitment  emanates.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“A  reading  of  this  book,  is  a  most  rewarding 
experience,  which  no  serious  student  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  human  being  will  want  to 
miss.”  Louis  De  Rosis  ^ 

Library  J  92:589  F  1  67  90w 

“This  small  book  is,  among  other  things,  a 
philosophical  postscript  to  the  two-cultures 
controversy.  The  author,  a  scientist-turned- 
philosopher,  tries  to  show  how  both  the  sci¬ 
entist  and  the  layman  go  about  their  business 
in  essentially  similar  ways.  .  .  .  Polanyi  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  mechanical  explanations  of  liv¬ 
ing- the  laws  of  physics  and  chenii.s try —fell  to 
explain  man’s  sentience.  ’Phis  book  is  difficult, 
and  some  of  the  fault  lies  in  Polanyi  s  unwieldy 
prose.  Also,  Polanyd  seems  to  feel  that  he  and 
his  theory  of  tacit  knowing  are  going  it  alone, 
flying  in  the  face  of  contemporary  thought.  Not 
so:  he  should  pay  his  debts  to  Whitehead, 
among  others.  Otherwise,  this  is  an  interesting 

little  study.^  Times  Bk  R  p24  N  20  ’66  270w 
TLS  p728  Ag  10  ’67  380w 


POLE,  J.  R.  Political  representation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  origins  of  the  American  re¬ 
public.  606p  maps  $16.50  St  Martins 

323.4  Representative  government  and  repre¬ 
sentation.  U.S.— Politics  and  government— 
Colonial  period  06-23487 

An  analysis  of  the  “principles  [which]  under¬ 
lay  the  suffrage  [in  the  seventeenth  .and 
ei.ghteenth  century  in  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies],  its  extension  and  its  linn^tation,  .its 
enjoyment  or  .  .  .  [its  neglect).  Dr  Pole  begins 
by  giving  the  reader  an  analysis  of  th.e  three 
principal  theorists  that  the  constitution- 
builders  and  legislators  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury  looked  to  for  their  guldelmes— Jarnes 
Harrington.  Algernon  Sydney  and  John  Locke. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  working  out  of .  these 
ideas  in  the  three  representative  colonies,  of 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  ^  and  Virginia. 
(Economist)  A  discussion  of  .the  theory  of  in¬ 
struction  and  American  voting  statistics  are 
appended.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Merrhl  JeMen 

Am  Hist  R  73:93  O  ’67  320w 
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POLE,  J.  R. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Kirby 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:173  J1  ’67  450w 


“The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  its  descrip¬ 
tive  comprehensiveness  and  its  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  which  have  not  formerly  received  the  at¬ 
tention  thejr  deserve.  Poie’s  sensitivity  to  defer¬ 
ential  relationships,  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  is  particularly  suggestive.  Rut  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  not  an  explanatory  success. 
The  mass  of  detail  is  not  organized  within  a 
comprehensive  hypothesis,  and  the  reader 
comes  away  puzzled  rather  than  enlightened 
about  how  the  parts  relate  to  the  whole.  Al¬ 
though  professional  historians  will  be  stimulated 
by  Pole’s  many  insights,  the  layman  will 
probably  have  trouble  finding  his  way.’’ 

Choice  4:461  Je  ’67  170w 

“A  precis  can  give  little  idea  of  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  penetration  of  Rr  Pole’s  insight.  His 
argument  ranges  widely,  and  he  supports  it 
with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  a  lively  wit. 
.  .  .  Dr  Pole  takes  America  and  Britain  almost 
equally  under  his  cognisance,  but  he  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  in  respect  of  tlie 
former  that  his  interprciations  break  the  new¬ 
est  ground.  All  the  same,  it  is  not  the  least 
virtue  of  his  comparative  treatment  that  it 
knits  together  again  an  Atlantic  experience 
which  nai-row  specialisms,  aided  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  historians’  nationalism,  had 
gone  a  long  way  to  sever.  His  is  a  book  which 
deserves,  as  it  must  surely  obtain,  a  wide 
historical  readership  in  America  and  Britain.’’ 
Economist  222:633  F  IS  ’67  750w 
“Throughout  the  whole  complex  of  political 
and  constitutional  history  runs  a  common 
thread:  ‘the  importance  of  being  Whig.’  That 
thread  consists  of  many  different  strands, 
and  Pole  risks  repetition  and  redundancy  to 
clarify  local  differences  of  practice  and  temporal 
variations  of  intent.  He  leans  heavily  upon 
well-recog'nized  American  authorities,  both  old 
and  new.  His  acknowledged  debts  are  legion, 
but  in  the  vast  extent  of  his  reckoning  there 
are  some  bad  pennies.  .  .  .  Such  a  serious  work 
of  assimilation  and  interpretation  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  minute  criticism.  Pole  offers  a  broad 
target,  but  his  conclusions  are  not  apt  to  be 
shaken  by  nitpicking.”  R.  R.  Rea 

J  Am  Hist  54:387  S  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Nadelhaft 

Library  J  92:1167  Mr  15  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Betty  Kemp 

New  Statesman  73:297  Mr  3  ’67  300w 
.  “Mr.  Pole  has  written  a  highly  complex  work 
m  the  vein  of  combining  political  history  with 
the  history  of  political  ideas.  .  .  .  Generalization 
and  theoretical  analysis  march  in  complicated 
manoeuvi’e  with  detailed  examination  of  the 
polling-  habits  of  New  England  counties.  Typog¬ 
raphy  IS  brought  into  play,  some  sections  being 
set  in  italics,  some  in  roman,  and  some  in  a 
rather  larger  type  face.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  although  the  conception  of  a 
discussion  of  a  major  issue  in  political  theory 
tde  context  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  po¬ 
litical  behaviour  is  a  noble  and  interesting 
one,  full  articulation  has  not  been  achieved. 
The  research-based  work  is  of  a  higher  quali¬ 
ty  than  the .  theoretical  discussion,  and  is  in  a 
.-ticrent.  idiom.  And  neither  is  helped  by 
slightly  jaunty  headings.” 

TLS  p83  F  2  ’67  650w 


POLENBERG,  RICHARD.  Reorganizing  Roose¬ 
velt  s  government;  the  controversy  over  exec¬ 
utive  reorganization,  1936-1939.  275p  $5.9E 

Harvard  univ.  press 

973.917  U.S. — Politics  and  government — 1933- 
1945.  U.b. — Executive  departments 

66-21343 

‘•It  is  the  author’s  thesis  that  the  nadir  of  llie 
New  Deal  was  reached  in  April,  1938,  when 
Congress  repulsed  President  Roosevelt’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Reorganization  Act.  .  .  Documentation  is 
amassed  to  detail  the  background  of  the  re¬ 
organization  proposals,  the  sources  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  change  in  mood  which  led  to 
limUed  success  m  1939.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Burns 

Am  Hist  R  73:254  O  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Short 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:168  J1  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:580  J1  ’67  200w 


detailed  analysis  makes  i' 
clear  that  FDR  s  reputation  as  a  master  poli¬ 
tician  does  not  mean  that  he  made  no  mistakes 
but  only  that  he  made  fewer  than  those  whc 
opposed  him.  For  those  who  are  not  stRi.sflec 
with  the  simple  characterization  of  the  Nev 


Deal  as  the  beginning  of  a  battle .  between 
‘liberals’  and  ‘reactionaries’  that  continues  to¬ 
day  (and  no  serious  student  of  politics  should 
be  so  satisfied)  [this]  book  is  a  valuable  case 
study.”  R.  H.  Marz 

Commonweal  85:684  Mr  17  ’67  500w 


“It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  such  a  well- 
documented  work.  'The  bibliography  included 
must  be  very  nearly  definitive.  This  reviewer 
wished  that  larger  consideration  had  been  given 
to  the  successful  act  of  1939  and  that  .  the 
sources  of  support  had  been  as  clearly  identified 
as  the  opposition.  Some  students  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  era  may  feel  that  the  upheaval  over  the 
Supreme  Court  reorganization  may  have 
eclipsed  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act  of 
1938  as  an  indicator  of  iegislatlve  disenchant¬ 
ment,  but  ali  wili  welcome  this  iucid  treatment 
of  a  complex  political  crisis.  Major  audiences 
wiil  be  college  libraries  and  public  libraries 
which  make  a  special  effort  to  serve  serious 
readers.”  F.  W.  Summers 

Library  J  91:5983  D  1  ’66  170w 


POLITE,  CARLENE  HATCHER.  The  flagel¬ 
lants.  214p  $4.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67-15013 

“The  flagellants  of  the  book’s  title  are  a  girl 
named  Ideal  and  a  young  poet  named  Jimson. 
They  live  in  a  Greenwich  Village  apartment 
.  .  .  [and]  both  have  come  from  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
They  flagellate  each  other  with  their  states  of 
being  (although  they  whack  each  other  physi¬ 
cally  from  time  to  time,  too).  The  story  as 
such  consists  only  of  Jimson’s  moving  from  one 
job  to  another,  of  their  quarrels  in  beds  and  in 
bars,  a  .  .  .  suicide  attempt,  a  party,  their 
inevitable  parting.”  (New  Repub)  The  author, 
herself  an  American  Negro,  lives  in  Paris, 
where  the  book  was  first  published  in  a  French 
translation. 


“There  is  a  certain  amount  of  exposition  by 
the  author.  All  the  rest  of  the  novel  is  given 
over  to  the  speeches  of  Jimson  and  Ideal.  .  .  . 
They  brilliantly  and  bitterly  tear  off  layer  after 
layer  of  rationalization  and  myth.  ...  It  is  rai-e 
in  fiction  for  characters  to  possess  complete 
awareness  of  their  situation.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  here.  There  is  no  room  left  in  the  sky 
above  Ideal  and  Jimson  for  an  omnipotent  au¬ 
thor  to  hover.  What  is  more,  there  is  no  cor¬ 
ner  left  inside  the  minds  of  Jimson  and  Ideal 
where  the  other  has  not  ventured.  .  .  .  Novels 
so  ambitious  almost  always  fail.  .  .  .  The 
Flagellants  succeeds.”  Roger  Ebert 

Am  Scholar  36:682  autumn  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:139  J1  1  ’67  420w 
“The  language  of  the  sententious  dialogue 
which  constitutes  most  of  this  novel  too  often 
verges  on  breakdown  into  sheer  nonsense,  and 
too  rnany  of  the  observations  in  the  book  are 
trite  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  By  the  ninth  of  the 
npvel  s  twelve  chapters  the  sludge  begins  to 
dissipate  somewhat,  revealing  a  genuine  talent 
for  evocative,  terse  description  .  .  .  and  for 
sonie  pungent,  quasi-believable  dialogue.  Most 
readers,  however,  will  be  discouraged  before 
they  reach  this  point.”  Richard  Freedman 
Book  Week  pll  Jl  16  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

Nation  205:344  O  9  ’67  950w 


iuy  peiier  iisl  that  Miss  Polite’s  novel  is  a 
marker  at  the  start  of  a  new  period  in  Negro 
nctioti;  .  .  .  fiction  In  which  conventional  po- 

•  •  •  has  declined  in  relevance.  .  .  , 
inematically  [Ideal  and  Jimson]  epitomize  the 
opposnion  of  two  cardinal  Negro  mvths:  .  .  . 
the  myth  of  the  Negro  phallus,  the  myth  of 
the  Negro  bosom  and  vagina.  .  .  .  But  this 
book  IS  art.  not  argument.  Everything  in  it 
grows  fj-om  its  te.xture.  Its  language  is  acutely 
sensory  or  vaultmgly  rhapsodic,  .  .  .  What  is 

•  by  this  diction  is  the  author’s 
urge  to  have  a  language  of  her  own,  almost  a 
resentment  _at  having  to  use  the  language  of 
the  whites.  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:18  Je  24  ’67  1400w 
“This  is  a  first  novel  of  confusion,  indigna- 
tion  and  nep  despair.  Carlene  Hatcher  Polite 
has  taken  tne,  American  Black  Ghetto  as  her 
.setting,  with  its  background  of  self-destruc- 
•  1  •  :  difficulty  that  ‘The 

hiagellants  emphasizes  is  not  only  of  expres¬ 
sion  (how  to  say  it)  but  of  intention  (to  whom 
ani  I  saying  it).  .  .  .  There  is  no  conventional 

attempt  ...  to 

alls?®  the  fiction  through  the  interplay  of  inci- 
contrast  of  personality.  .  .  .  Miss 
Polite  ■  has  to  shout,  has  constantly  to  exagge- 
I^pha'S  advertisements.”  Fredei-ic 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Je  11  ’67  lOOOw 
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POLLAK,  LOUIS  H.,  ed.  The  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  court;  a  documentary  history; 
in  trod,  by  George  F.  Scheer.  2v  440;483p  $15 
Worid  pub. 

342.73  U.S.  Constitution.  U.S. — Constitu¬ 
tional  law.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  63-12324 

“Beginning  with  the  Declaratibh '  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Volume  I  .  .  .  detlnes  the  limits  of  judicial 
competence  in  relation  to  the  gradual  assertion 
by  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  power  to 
govern  the  whole  United  Sta  tes.  .  .  .  I  Volume 
III  cites  claims  to  personal  freedoms  that  have 
been  at  odds  with  the  powers  that  govern.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Tables  of  cases.  Indexes. 


“[Poliak]  not  only  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
illustrative  Supreme  Court  decisions,  but  he 
also  describes  and  evaluates  the  person, s. 
events,  and  the  general  settings  that  occasioned 
the  documents.  In  addition,  he  has  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  kinds  of  issues  on 
which  the  Court  has  either  been  reluctant  to  or 
declined  to  rule.  Prom  these  selections  emerges 
an  illuminating  evaluation  of  the  role  which  the 
judiciary  has  played  in  the  shaping  of  govern¬ 
mental  processes.  Poliak  also  gives  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  to  such  contemporary  challenge.s 
as  reapportionment,  judicial  review,  racial 
equality,  and  due  process.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  basic  text  purposes  for  courses 
which  include  American  Constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  providing  a  variety  of  useful 
collateral  readings.” 

Choice  4:98  Mr  '67  210w 

“The  dust  jackets  of  these  two  excellent 
volumes  formulate  a  designation  of  them,  not 
repeated  on  the  inside,  as  ‘an  assessment, 
through  documents  and  commentary,  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  an  essentially  accurate  summary  of  the 
contents.  .  .  .  The  sources  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Supreme  Court  opinions.  There  are 
likewise  included  historical  and  governmental 
documents,  debates,  letters,  recollections,  phil¬ 
osophical  discussions,  briefs,  authoritative 
articles,  speeches,  and  so  on.  The  work  is  sure 
to  remain  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  for 
students  of  public  affairs.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxxvi  winter  ’67  150w 


POLLAN  D,  MADELEINE.  Queen  without 
crown;  il.  by  Herbert  Danska.  190p  $3.95;  lib 
bdg  $3.95  Holt 

O'Malley,  Grace — Juvenile  literature 


“Patch  O’Flaherty,  seeking  help  to  rescue 
his  family,  captured  by  the  English,  came  to 
Clare  Island,  the  fortress  of  Grainne,  Queen  of 
the  O’Malleys  of  the  Isles.  .  .  .  Patch  s  story 
is  woven  through  the  account  of  Grainne  s 
staunch  resistance  to  all  peaceful  overtures  of 
the  English  until  the  last  .  .  .  Irish  chieftains 
surrendered.  Even  then,  Grainne  did  not  sur¬ 
render,  but  .  .  .  offered  her  men  and  ships  In 
the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (Horn  Bk) 
“Ages  ten  to  fifteen.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Madeleine  Polland  in  a  bold  fierce  style  and 
harsh  realistic  language,  displays  excellent 
literary  contrast  in  her  unique  characterization. 
The  book  is  enhanced  by  grim  but  fascinating 
black-and-white  sketches.” 

Best  Sell  26:295  N  1  ’66  90w  [TA] 
“With  great  stylistic  beauty  and  no  little 
grimness  [the  author)  explores  the  Irish  r^el- 
lion  in  the  time  of  the  first  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  There 
are  some  brilliant  scenes  of  bloodshed,  and 
tlict,  set  against  the  desolate  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  yet  none  so  engrossing  as  the  con¬ 
tinuing  domestic  conflicts,  the  interplay  of 
tensions  underlying  the  seesaw  debates  between 
Grainne  and  her  wise  and  mourntul  husband. 
.  .  .  The  spirtual  torment  within  this  magnetic 
and  heedless  woman  is  developed  with  profound 
sympathy.  .  .  .  [This  novel!  is  an  altogether 
remarkable  piece  of  character  delineation,  psy¬ 
chologically  convincing  and  couched  In  language 
that  is  swift,  luminous,  and  faultlessly  cad- 
enced.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl3  D  18  ’66  250w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  .-c-at 

Comimonweal  85:176  N  11  66  30w  ITAl 
“Grainne  is  portrayed  here  in  all  her  wild, 
magnetic  unpredictability.  Young  people  caught 
by  this  glimpse  of  her  are  fortunate  if  they 
have  access  to  Edith  Patter^n  Meyer  s  fj- 
cellent  novel  Pirate  Queen  [BRD  1962L  which 
gives  a  more  complete  study  of  her.  R.  ±1.  v. 
Horn  Bk  42:571  O  ’66  160w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Edith  Crawford 

Librarv  J  92:884  F  15  67  140w 


POLLAND,  MADELEINE.  Mission  to  Cathay: 
il.  by  Peter  Landa.  229p  $3.50  Doubleday 

Ricci,  Matteo — Juvenile  literature  65-14019 


“An  adventure  story  laid  in  China  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Based  on  fact,  it  concerns 
the  efforts  of  Father  Matteo  Ricci  to  establish 
the  first  Catholic  mission  in  China.  .  .  .  [There 
is  a  fictional]  plot  involving  his  boy  servant 
and  the  emperor’s  daughter  who  masquerades 
as  a  boy  to  gain  freedom  from  the  confines  of 
the  palace.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine. 

(Library  J) 


“The  research  is  excellent,  but  the  story 
takes  precedence,  for  the  reader  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  mystery  surrounding  a  nameless 
Chinese  bov.  Everyday  existence  is  brought 
vividly  to  life  as  we  watch  the  boy  struggle  to 
survive  starvation  and  later  serve  the  poverty- 
stricken  Jesuit.  We  catch  an  unorthodox 
glimpse  of  conditions  in  the  noble  House  of 
Wang  through  the  antics  of  the  little  girl  Jade, 
who  is  enjoying  her  secret  tomboy  adventures 
for  all  too  brief  a  time.  The  heartbreaking  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Jesuits  to  make  even,  one  convert 
are  true  to  historical  fact,  but  this  book  -  .  • 
is  not  a  biography,  though  it  may.  well  lead  to 
one  of  the  adult  books  about  Ricci.”  Ethna 

Sheehan  112:899  Je  26  ’65  140w 

Horn  Bk  41:508  O  ’65  200w 


Reviewed  by  P.  H.  Allen 

Library  J  90:3808  S  15  65  80w 


“The  [fictional]  invention  here  may  be  .a 
little  thin,  but  Miss  Polland’ s  craftsmanship 
keeps  the  action  taut  and  the  setting  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  theme  underlying  her  book  is  the  con¬ 
flict  between  convention  and  liberalism.  It  is 
illustrated  by  the  missionary  himself,  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  superiors  in  Rome  in  the  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  equally  en¬ 
lightened  Mandarin.  There  is  an  echo,  of  it.  too 
in  the  charming  figure  of  the  Mandarin’s  niece, 
who  rebels,  not  in  vain,  against  a  society 
which  condemns  women  to  be  at  best,  tyrants 
of  their  enclosed  households.” 

TLS  p461  My  26  ’67  240w 


POLLARD,  JOHN.  Seers,  shrines,,  and  sirens: 
the  Greek  religious  revolution  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  164p  $5  Barnes,  A.S. 

292  Greece — ^Religion  .  66-24658 

This  is  a  “survey  of  (Jreek  religion  in  toe 
sixth  century,  with  chapters  on  the  Delp.hic 
Oracle:  the  6ults  of  Athens:  the  Eleusmian 
Mysteries:  Dionysus:  toe  Followers  of  qr:^eus; 
Seers,  Sibyls  and  Shamans;  Heroes  a^ 
gods;  Sirens:  and  the  State  Cults  (other  tl^n 
toose  of  Athens).”  (Class  World)  Bibliography. 
Index. 

“The  use  of  toe  sixth  century  as  the  dramatic 
date  is  of  doubtful  value.  Most  of  the  evidence, 
as  the  author  admits,  is  attested  for  lator 
periods.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,,  aside  from  some 
passing  remarks  on  toe  decline  of  .clan  roli^on 
and  the  greater  needs  of  the  individual,  we  do 
not  learn  about  a  religious  revoluUon.  As  a 
general  survey,  however,  toe  book  should  prove 
useful.  The  author  has  read  widely  and  the 
treatment  for  the  most  part  is  clem-  and  sa^. 
He  has  not  worked  deeply  with  the  problems 
and  both  the  thinking  and  the  writing  betray 
the  inevitable  cliches  that  come  from  digesting 
so  much  of  other  men’s  work.  There  is  much 
to  disagree  with  in  detail  and  m  particular  one 
regi-ets  the  continued  slighting  of  the  evid^ce 
now  available  for  the  Eleusmian  mysteries.  ’The 
short  chapter  on  the  Sirens,  a  subj.ect  on  w.hicn 
the  author  has  himself  worked,  is  superior. 
M.  H.  Jameson 

Class  World  60:12  S  ’66  200w 
“[This  is]  a  first-rate  study,  succinct  but 
full  of  fruitful  ideas,  profitable,  and  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Recommended  for  larger  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  F.  D.  Dazenby 

Library  J  92:2163  Je  1  ’67  130w 
“The  references  and  bibliography  are  good, 
although  it  is  curious  that  Latte  s  article  on 
Sirens  is  omitted,  nothing  is  said  of  Caskey  s 
discoveries  in  Keos,  and  the  fourth-century 
Orphic  documents  discovered  in  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia  are  not  mentioned.  A 
blemish  is  the  absence  of  pictures.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  intended  for  toe  general  reader  as  well 
as  toe  student.  The  general  reader  might  have 
been  spared  toe  sirens  who  really  .have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  religious  revolution.  He  may 
also  find  some  of  toe  phrasing  difficult  .  .  . 
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Should  not  somebody  at  some  stage  have  re¬ 
moved  [the]  blemishes?” 

TLS  pS29  S  23  ’65  460w 


POLSKY,  NED.  Hustlers,  beats,  and  others. 
21Sp  $5.95  Aldine  pub. 

301.18  Deviant  behavior.  U.S. — Social  condi¬ 
tions  67-11416 

In  this  sociological  study  of  deviant  behavior, 
the  author  discusses  the  history  of  the  pool  hall 
and  the  role  of  the  hustler.  ‘‘Three  briefer  es¬ 
says  deal  with:  a  description  of  the  Greenwich 
Village  ‘beat  scene'  in  1960,  issues  in  sociologi¬ 
cal  research  on  criminal  behavior,  and  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  pornography.”  (Choice) 


‘‘A  significant  contribution  to  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  study  of  deviant  behavior.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding  the  deviant  behavior 
and  its  institutions  as  a  ‘way  of  life’  or  ‘career’ 
for  the  Individuals  involved  in  it.  The  literary 
style  is  forceful,  earthy,  and  easy  to  read.  The 
volume  win  be  of  interest  to-  undergi’ad- 
uates  and  giaduates  in  psychology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  sociology.” 

Choice  4:876  O  ’67  140w 

‘‘[Professor  Polsky]  has  assembled,  in  this 
short,  quarrelsome,  and  thoroughly  entertain¬ 
ing  book,  a  set  of  sociological  propositions  that 
are  sure  to  pi'ovoke — and  are  designed  to  of¬ 
fend — many  of  his  professional  colleagues.  .  .  . 
It  is  his  belief  that  most  extant  scholarship  in 
the  field  (of  deviance]  is  unsatisfying  at  best 
and  evasive  and  worthless  at  worst.  .  .  .  [Pol- 
sky’s]  contention  is  that  you  can't  generalize 
about  criminal  behavior  if  you  don’t  explore  the 
world  in  which  it  is  relevant.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
is  too  eccentric,  too  belligerent,  and  too  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  methodology  to  deserve  attention 
as  a  solid  contribution  to  sociological  ‘findings.’ 
But  as  a  critique  of  sociological  research  tech¬ 
niques,  it  rivals,  both  in  pungency  and  style, 
the  early  classics  of  C.  Wright  Mills.  .  .  .  I  Pol¬ 
sky]  has  enough  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
observations  to  risk  the  hazards  of  polcmicism. 
For  the  general  reader,  that  arrogance  is  a 
blessing.”  C.  M.  Curtis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  10  '67 
650w 


POOL,  BERNARD.  Navy  board  contracts,  1660- 
1832;  contract  administration  under  the  Navy 
board.  (Archon  bk)  158p  $9  Shoe  String 


354.42  Great  Britain — Navy — History  67-117 
“The  contracts  discussed  here  were  for  ship¬ 
building  and  repairs,  timber,  masts,  and  naval 
stores,  together  with  services  such  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  mud  from  docks  and  mooring  sites.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


The  subject  has  been  only  partly  dealt  with 
in  earlier  works,  and  the  present  study  was  well 
worth  undertaking.  The  result  is  a  concise  and 
wear  account,  solidly  based  on  the  Admiralty 
Papers  and  other  contemporary  evidence,  but 
with  insights  deriving  from  the  author’s  ex- 
Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  1948- 
1960.  Modern  scholarship  is  not  neglected,  al¬ 
though  p.  A.  Baugh,  British  Naval  Adminis¬ 
tration  m  the  Age  of  Walpole  [BRD  19661, 
appeared  top  late  for  its  important  findings  to 
be  employed.  .  .  .  The  contracts  are  studied  in 
detail  ii^nd  reveal  much  about  the  navy  and 
about  business  methods.  .  .  .  Despite  the 

author’s  evidence  of  gratuities  to  officials  and 
administrative  atrophy,  he  is  convincing  in  his 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  board  was 
basically  sound  and  well -administered.’  ”  P.  H. 
Hardacre 

Am  Hist  R  72:1388  J1  ’67  340w 


Navy  Board,  a  distinct  though 
subordinate  organisation  to  their  Lordships  at 
the  Admiralty,  had  more  money  at  its  disposal 
than  any  other  government  department,  and 
since  the  royal  dockyards  were  the  largest 
employers  of  labour  in  pre-industrial  Britain, 
a  study  of  its  methods  in  awarding  contracts 
for  naval  stores  such  as  timber,  hemp,  canvas 
and  tar,  ap^art  from  the  bigger  sums  involved 
building  of  warships,  is  of  considerable 
lumper tance  to  economic  as  well  as  naval  his- 

i®-  of  course, 
who  put  naval  administration 
on  a  modern  footing.” 

Economist  222:233  Ja  21  ’67  430w 


POOLj  ^^H^EEE.  Impressionism.  287p  il  col  il 

759.05  Impressionism  (Art)  67-25263 

tte  movement,  “relating  the  Im¬ 
pressionists  to  both  their  predecessors  and  their 


heirs.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“The  need  for  another  history  of  Impression¬ 
ism  seems  at  first  questionable,  but  Phoebe 
Pool’s  approach  to  her  topic  saves  this  one 
from  being  superfluous.  While  not  forgetting 
the  limited  knowledge  of  her  reader,  she  uses 
a  scholarly  approach,  frequently  refers  to,  and 
quotes  from,  the  work  of  other  scholars  and, 
on  occasion,  makes  an  original  interpretation. 

.  .  .  Her  chapter  on  Impressionists  in  countries 
other  than  France  sets  her  book  apart  from 
others  dealing  v/ith  the  same  subject.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  standard  illustrations  she  has  select¬ 
ed  plates  not  frequently  found  in  other  publica¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  For  high  school,  public  and  academ¬ 
ic  libraries.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  92:3987  N  1  '67  180w 
“Miss  Pool,  who  rehashes  an  over-familiar 
subject  with  an  evident  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
writes  for  art  students  and  middle-brows  in  a 
loose  and  plodding  style.  .  .  .  [She]  takes  a 
broad  view,  avoids  stylistic  analysis  and  deals 
with  her  subject  exhaustively,  sketching  in  the 
background  to  Impressionism,  pursuing  its  ef¬ 
fects  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  plung¬ 
ing  unnecessarily  deep  into  post-impressionist 
developments.  .  .  .  [She]  provides  virtually  no 
contemporary  source  documentation.  .  .  .  Read- 
ers  of  Miss  Pool’s  book  .  .  .  will  gain  a  fair 
smattering  of  the  history  of  the  movement  and 
an  adequate  general  impression  of  what  it  was 
all  about.  On  the  other  hand,  her  value- 
judgments  are  sometimes  misguided,  erratic 
and  unjust.” 

TLS  p957  O  12  '67  400w 


pgule,  JOSEPHINE.  Moon  eyes;  il.  by  Trina 
Schart  Hyman.  151p  $4.25  Little 

67-1936 

“Fourteen-year-old.  Kate  is  a  solid,  unimagi¬ 
native,  dependable  girl,  alternately  exasperated 
by  her  4-year-old  brother  Thomas  (who  refuses 
to  talk)  and  devoted  to  his  welfare.  She  is 
when  her  father  goes  away,  leaving  the 
children  m  the  care  of  a  neighbor  who  adores 
and  spoils  Thomas,  so  on  impulse  she  invites 
a  relative  by  marriage  to  stay  in  their  home 
for  a  few  days.  Too  late  she  realizes  that  she 
has  made  it  possible  for  an  unscrupulous  witch 
and  her  familiar  (the  black,  satanlc  dog.  Moon 
to  corrupt  Thomas.  .  .  .  Age  ten  and  up.” 
(Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

(spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  '67  2^w 

‘‘'The  book  should  find  a  very  appreciative 
audience  among  children  just  leaving  the  fairy¬ 
tale  age  but  still  looking  for  tales  of  the  super¬ 
natural  The  illustrator  has  caught  the  story’s 
Minosphere  in  three  powerful  drawings.”  R.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:203  Ap  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Thomson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  7  '67 
IbO'w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:56  My  13  '67  150w 
“[The  black  magic  in  this  book]  must  be 
taken  seriously  and  there  is  a  real  study  of  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil  underlying  the  storv. 
The  o^y  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called 

"P.  rikht-minded  child 
would  then  dream  of  reading  it.  This  would  be 
a  pity,  for  it  should  have  a  strong  appeal  for 
spy  .child  of  twelve  and  upwards. 

'®  the  descriptions  are 

clear  and  economical,  .  ,  ,  Kate  is  no  paragon* 
®'i®i®,f^ketful  and  not  very  clever  an(?  haf  ari 
im^e  now  and  then  to  show  off ;  how  satisfying 
such  a  character  defeating  the  pow- 
darkness.  The  only  drawback  to  this  book 
IS  that  the  irnaginative  child  mentioned  ear- 
„  refuse  to  go  up  to  bed  alone 

in  the  dark  for  months  after  reading  it.” 

TLS  pll33  D  9  '65  320w 


stpnr  ’  of  Heffirich  anf  ®  S?phir°steiiiann® 

fgin^mapsle.gfg’ro’^^en^''" 

Heinrich.  Schliemann. 
bophia  (Engastromenos).  Archeology 

.  .  66-25434 

h  or  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^ 


Choice  4:564  J1  ’67  200w 
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Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Den  Adel 

Class  World  61:76  O  '67  280w 
TLS  p6G4  J1  27  ’67  lOOOw 


POPE,  ALEXANDER.  Poetical  works;  ed.  by 
Plerbert  Davis.  754p  $8  Oxford 

821  '  66-68310 

“The  aim  of  this  edition  of  all  Pope's  Poet¬ 
ical  Works,  except  his  translations  of  Homer,  is 
to  provide  a  text  whlcn  attempts  to  follow  his 
latest  wishes  both  in  substance  and  in  acciden¬ 
tals.  It  includes  also  his  own  annotations,  and 
the  full  apparatus  he  provided  for  the  final  text 
of  The  Dunciad,  1743.  The  earliest  text  of  The 
Dunciad  in  Three  Hooks,  1728,  and  the  earliest 
text  of  The  Rape  of  the  Locke  in  Two  Cantos, 
1712,  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  ...  1  have  not 
included  scraps  of  verse  which  were  part  of  let¬ 
ters,  .  .  .  variants  of  lines  which  were  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  other  poems,  and  a  number  of  pieces 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  good 
evidence,  but  which  were  never  acknowledged 
by  him.’’  (Pref)  Index  of  first  lines. 


“Attention  to  accidentals — to  typographical 
details  and  format — wholly  justifies  and  war¬ 
rants  this  handsome  new  edition  of  Pope’s  poet¬ 
ical  works.  They  were  important  to  Pope,  as 
Davis  shows,  and  they  should  be  important  to 
us.  The  one-volume  Twickenham  edition  of 
The  Poems  of  Alexander  Pope  (1963)  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  modern  annotation;  in  Davis'  edi¬ 
tion  the  poems,  which  have  only  the  apparatus 
Pope  himself  provided,  appear  very  much  as 
they  did  for  their  original  readers.  The  book 
ought  to  be  in  every  college  library,  not  as  a 
competitor  to  the  Twickenham  edition  but  as  its 
complement.” 

Choice  4:834  O  '67  ISOw 

“No  doubt  the  Oxford  University  Press  has 
done  its  best  to  rival  the  one-volume  Twicken¬ 
ham  edition,  published  by  Methuen  just  two 
years  ago.  .  .  .  For  most  students  and  for  all 
general  readers  either  edition  is  excellent  so 
far  as  the  text  goes.  .  .  .  [However,  this]  edi¬ 
tion  restricts  its  annotations  to  those  that  P’ope 
himself  supplied.  .  .  .  The  novice  reading  [this 
poet]  is  constantly  teased  by  ignorance  of  the 
accidental  sort.  That  ignorance  is  accidental 
because  Pope’s  first  readers  possessed  the  req¬ 
uisite  knowledge  simply  by  having  lived  their 
lives  at  the  same  time  as  Pope  was  living  his. 
,  .  .  Why  should  posterity  remain  conjecturing 
and  guessing  at  Pope’s  simple  everyday  mean- 
in.g  when  it  can  employ  an  editor  to  enlighten 
it  on  these  obscurer  things?  And  yet,  despite 
this  grave  deficiency  .  .  .  we  can  hope  that 
[this]  edition  will  glide  forward  into  pop¬ 
ularity.” 

TLS  p957  O  20  ’66  900w 


POPE,  JOHN  B.  The  elderly  in  older  urban 
areas.  See  Nlebanck,  P.  L. 


POPE-HENNESSY,  JOHN.  The  portrait  in  the 
renaissance.  (Hollingen  ser:  U.  S.  National 
gallery  of  art)  348p  33011  $12.50  Pantheon  bks. 

757  Portraits.  Art,  Renaissance  66-16236 
The  autlior  “has  long  been  interested  in 
portraiture,  and  when  he  was  invited  to  give 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Fine 
Arts  in  1963,  he  selected  this  subject.  This  book 
is  the  result.  He  defines  the  portrait  as  the 
depiction  of  the  individual  in  his  own  char¬ 
acter:  and,  therefore,  he  discusses  various 
types  and  media  [and]  .  .  .  the  development  of 
the  portrait  in  the  Renaissance,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  northern  countries.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:666  S  ’67  160w 
Economist  224:733  Ag  26  ’67  550w 


“The  text  is  lively  reading,  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  the  pictures  and  text  are  next  to 
each  other.  The  illustrations  are  not  in  color, 
but  they  serve  their  purpose.  For  art  collec¬ 
tions  and  for  other  libraries  that  want  unusual 
books.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1472  Ap  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  David  Piper 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  S  28  '67  1900w 


“It  would  be  an  injustice  to  this  author  to 
judge  the  work  by  any  other  standards  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  criticism  than  those  very  high  ones 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  promote.  It  must 
be  said,  with  regret,  that  by  these  standards  the 
book  is  not  all  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  The  lecture 
format,  and  in  particular  the  slide-sequence, 
has  .  .  .  naturally  influenced  the  structure  of 
the  book.  The  literary  solution  to  the  problem 


posed  is  brilliantly  executed.  .  .  .  There  is  also 
a  conviction  of  expression  which  makes  it  un¬ 
natural  to  question  the  argument.  But  here 
there  lies  a  danger.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of 
hypotheses  with  ali  the  appearance  of  fact  is 
misleading  to  the  reader  less  conversant  than 
the  author  with  the  substructure  of  each  of 
them.  .  .  .  [The  book]  calls  for  critical  reading. 
.  .  .  The  readers  whose  wish,  so  seldom  granted, 
is  simply  to  enjoy  a  book  about  art  is  certain 
to  enjoy  this  one;  the  reader  who  is  more  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  subject  is  just  as  certain  to  find 
himself  rethinking  the  many  issues  raised  in 
the  text.” 

TLS  p981  O  19  ’67  3600w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxv  autumn  ’67  ISOw 
“The  text  of  the  book  .  .  .  encounters  the 
usual  difficulties  of  a  running  commentary  on 
a  historically  determined  series  of  pictures.  It 
solves  its  problems  here  and  there  with  local 
brilliance  and  interest,  always  through  a  wide- 
ran.ging  and  minutely-learned  employment  of 
the  art-historian’s  repertoire  of  dimensions  and 
escapes.  A  taste  for  elegant  variation  which 
reveals  itself  in  such  relative  simplicities  as 
‘Lucretia  d’Este  .  .  .  betrothed  .  .  .  Isabella 
d’Este  .  .  .  contracted  .  .  .  and  Beatrice  d’Este 
.  .  .  affianced’  may  be  harder  to  fathom  when 
it  dives  into  the  sub-histoi-y  of  the  Italian 
dynasties  and  their  pictorial  servants.” 

Yale  R  56:X  Je  ’67  900w 


PORTEOUS,  ALVIN  C.  Prophetic  voices  in 
contemporary  theology;  the  theological  ren¬ 
aissance  and  the  renewal  of  the  church.  224p 
$4  Abingdon 

230  Theology  66-15000 

“Convinced  that  much  of  the  thinking  of 
recent  theologians  has  failed  to  reach  the 
churches,  Porteous  (Central  Baptist  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary)  attempts  to  bridge  the  theologi¬ 
cal  gap  by  discussing  the  relevance  of  certain 
key  theologians  (Barth,  Bultmann,  Tillich,  Nie¬ 
buhr,  and  Bonhoeffer)  to  the  task  of  church 
renewal  today.”  (Choice)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Porteous  succeeds  where  others  have  failed 
because  of  his  skillful  blending  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources  and  a  style  that  is  down  to 
earth  and  highly  readable.  For  the  most  part 
he  concentrates  on  the  positive  contributions 
of  the  thinkers  and  does  not  pursue  the  hair¬ 
splitting  frequently  characteristic  of  such 
studies.  Neither  oversimplified  nor  over- 
inflated,  an  ideal  text  for  religion  courses  but 
also  of  value  to  anyone  desiring  a  closer  look 
at  the  fruits  of  recent  theological  thinking. 
Helpful  suggestions  for  further  reading  at  the 
end.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:544  J1  ’67  140w 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and 
stimulating  books  on  the  teachings  of  modern 
liberal  theologians.  .  .  .  [The]  best  presenta¬ 
tions  are  the  chapters  dealing  with  Barth  and 
Bonhoeffer  and  the  weakest  Bultmann.  .  .  . 
Preceeding  and  following  five  chapters  [on  the 
theologians]  are  two  useful  ones,  the  first 
serving  to  introduce  the  theologians  and  the 
last  to  draw  to  a  conclusion  their  value — es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  renewal.  This  is  a 
useful  book  for  any  library.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3216  Je  15  ’66  180w 


PORTER,  DAVID.  Bound  for  battle:  the  cruise 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Essex  in  the 
War  of  1812;  as  told  by  Captain  David  Porter; 
ed.  with  introd.  and  epilogue,  by  Betty 
Shepard.  221p  pi  $3.95  Harcourt 
910.4  Essex  (U.S.  frigate) — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Voyages  and  travels — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.S. — History — ^War  of  1812 — .Juvenile 
literature  67-19891 

After  failing  to  rendezvous  witJi  a  squadron 
in  the  Atlantic.  Porter  sailed  around  the  Horn 
and  harrassed  British  shipping  in  the  Pacific 
until  his  defeat  at  Valparaiso.  This  edited 
version  of  his  journal  is  supplemented  with 
quotations  from  the  papers  of  other  people  in¬ 
volved  including  the  later  Admiral,  Farrag-ut, 
who  sailed  on  the  “Essex”  as  a  Midshipman. 
Glossary.  “Grade  eight  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  voyage  itself  will  open  new  pages  of 
history  to  young  readers  and  the  superb  job 
of  editing  by  Betty  Shepard  will  enable  the 
young  reader  to  understand  the  work  and  follow 
it  without  much  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  volume 
should  find  its  way  into  all  collections  of  his¬ 
tory  for  young  readers.” 

Best  Sell  27:362  D  1  ’67  120w 
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PORTER,  DAVID — Continued 

“One  of  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  the 
book  concerns  [the  story  of  the  stay  of  the 
Essex]  in  the  Marquesas.  .  .  .  The  glossary 
is  excellent  and  the  map  helpful.  A  very 
specialized  book  that  will  have  appeal  only  for 
devoted  readers  of  American  naval  history.” 
Normakay  Marthinson 

Library  J  92:3867  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


PORTER,  ELIOT.  Summer  island:  Penobscot 
country;  ed.  by  David  Brower.  200p  11  col  il 
$25  Sierra  Club 

917.41  Maine — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

66-20402 

A  book  of  “photographs  of  the  Penobscot  Bay 
country."  (Nat  K) 


“[Porter's]  pictures  are  a  dimension  beyond 
reality.  Tiiey  are  not  what  the  eye  sees.  No 
eye  has  that  almost  fiendish  capacity  for  de¬ 
tail  of  the  large  plate  color  camera.  It  .  .  .  trans¬ 
forms  fogged  spruce  trees  into  skeletal  horrors 
sinking  into  green  ooze,  .  .  .  Porter  also  wrote 
the  excellent  text,  but  the  writer  and  the 
photographer  are  two  different  cats.  The  writer 
evokes  simple  nostalgia  for  a  marvelous  time 
and  place.  He  makes  us  feel  with  him.  But  the 
photographer  is  not  such  a  nice  fellow.  He  sees 
savagery  behind  pretty  flowers.  He  makes  the 
writer  seem  naive,  at  odds  with  the  picture- 
maker.  [The  book]  suffers  greatly  from  this 
tension  between  picture  and  text,  a  tension  of 
unanticipated  and/or  unrelated  elements.” 
Franklin  Russell 

Book  Week  pl6  F  26  ’67  3S0w 

“A  wrinkled  sea,  deep,  dull  gold  in  the  sun¬ 
set,  a  satisfying  monotony  of  smooth  gray 
stones,  the  lacy  look  of  moss — Eliot  Porter 
keeps  constantly  aware  of  the  things  that  de¬ 
light  us.  Technically  his  photographs  are  un¬ 
usually  fine,  reproduced — particularly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sierra  Club— with  rare  distinc¬ 
tiveness.  As  works  of  art  they  are  exception.al.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 
80w 

“It  is  hard  to  Imagine  any  better  or  more 
beautiful  photographs  of  this  most  photogenic 
area.  The  text,  by  Porter  himself,  is  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  his  childhood  summers  on  the  island 
and  the  beginnings  of  his  career  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  charmingly  written  and  makes 
us  wish  he  had  written  more  in  the  earlier 
volumes  in  this  series.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  92:1147  Mr  15  ’67  150w 

Nat  R  18:321  Ap  5  ’66  30w 

“[Porter’s]  excruciatingly  detailed  prints  .  .  . 
are  as  close  to  three-diriienslonal  pro.iection  as 
you  can  get  on  a  flat  page.”  D.  E.  Siberman 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  D  4  ’66  60w 


POSEY,  ANITA  E.  Rings  and  things,  and  other 
poems:  il.  by  Julie  Maas.  32p  $2.95:  lib  bdg 
$3.24  Collier 
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67-13589 


Twenty  poems  which  “explore  the  child’s 
world  of  fanciful  images  and  familiar  objects, 
where  birthday  candles  are  towers  on  a 
chocolate  lake  and  merry-go-round  animals 
come  to  life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Kindergarten 
to  grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘School .  librarians  and  teachers  should  note 
this  inviting  book  with  its  attractive  format, 
easily  read  print,  and  cheerful  four-color  il¬ 
lustrations.  The  poems  concern  familiar  things 
and  are  a  cheerful  combination  of  rhyme  and 
creative  imagery.  .  .  .  The  presentation  of  the 
collection  as  a  beginning  reader  will  help  bridge 
the  gap  for  the  child  between  listening  to  a 
poem  read  aloud  and  reading  it  to  himself  ” 
B.  H.  Gibson 

Library  J  92:4246  N  15  ‘67  90w 

“Anthropomorphisms  abound,  and  rhymes  are 
put  in  because,  like  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance,  they  must  be  forced  to  go 
[These]  poems  are  by  [a]  grownup  writing  out 
of  knowledge  and  sedentary  positions.  Knowl¬ 
edge  has  led  .  .  .  too  frequently  to  cliches _ _ 

and  the  sitting-down  life  has  taken  away  the 
natural  scansion  that  accompanies  jumpin'' 
rope,  bouncing  balls,  skipping,  laughing,  crying 
bumping,  tumbling,  yowling.  So  the  rhymes 
are  smoothly  expected.”  Eve  Merrlam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67 
380w 


POSEY,  WALTER  BROWN  LOW.  Frontier 
mission:  a  history  of  religion  west  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  to  1861.  436p  11  $9 

Univ.  of  ICy.  press 

266  Missions — Southern  States.  Southern 
States — Church  history  66-16229 

“From  the  first  settlements  to  1861,  Walter 
Posey  traces  the  influence  of  liquor,  tobacco¬ 
growing  and  use,  dancing  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments,  Masonry  and  slavery  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  sects  and 
denominations.  Attention  is  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  under  church  aus¬ 
pices,  the  spread  of  the  Camp  Meeting  Plan  of 
worship,  itinerant  preachers  and  the  influence 
of  the  religious  press.”  (Library  J) 


“What  most  distinguishes  Posey’s  book,  be¬ 
sides  its  unrivaled  command  of  detail,  is  his 
obvious  unwillingness  to  assume  that  what  men 
who  called  themselves  churchmen  did  in  their 
churches  or  in  the  name  of  their  churches 
constituted  ‘religion’  in  any  important  sense. 
.  .  .  [He]  presents  an  extremely  strong  case 
for  the  epiphenomenallsm  of  the  ‘religion’  he 
is  studying  [and]  he  does  so  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly.  .  .  .  But  if  the  argument  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religion  in  American  culture  is  to 
rest  on  more  than  rhetoric,  it  must,  in  my 
judgment,  be  made  ...  in  the  perspective  of  a 
broader  history  in  which  the  fullness  of  men’s 
economic,  social,  and  sexual  passions  are  juxta¬ 
posed  with  ‘religious’  behavior.”  R.  D.  Cross 

Am  Hist  R  72:692  Ja  ’67  400w 
“This  is  no  popular  survey  for  the  general 
reader.  Perhaps  the  very  shaping  of  the  project 
ruled  out  most  laymen.  Who  could  write  a  read¬ 
able  survey  of  seven  denominations  in  more 
than  eight  states  for  fifty  years?  After  the  read¬ 
er  pursues  a  half-dozen  topics  (for  example, 
church  polity,  Indians,  Negroes,  education, 
church  discipline)  over  the  same  territory  or 
through  the  same  list  of  denominations,  the 
pattern  becomes  predictable.  .  .  .  Posey  demon¬ 
strates  his  wide  research  and  good  eye  for  in¬ 
teresting  detail.  The  fact  remains  that  much  of 
the  book  is  like  privileged  admission  to  a  valu¬ 
able  card  file.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  used  in 
some  assorted  form  than  read  through  as  a  sur¬ 
vey.  .  .  .  More  seriously,  this  is  no  definitive 
interpretation  for  the  scholar.  .  .  .  [However, 
it  is]  probably  the  best  one-volume  collection 
of  southern  church  history  now  available.”  L. 
C.  Rudolph 

J  Am  Hist  53:820  Mr  ’67  500w 
“[A]  concise  and  comprehensive  study  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  South  .  .  .  [by  the]  present  head  of 
the  history  department  of  Agnes  Scott  College, 
and  professor  of  history  at  Emory  University. 
For  college  theological  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries.”  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:2342  My  1  ’66  190w 


POSPISHIL,  VICTOR  J.  Divorce  and  remar¬ 
riage;  towards  a  new  Catholic  teaching.  217p 
$4.95  Herder  &  Herder 
241.5  Divorce  67-17624 

The  author  attempts  to  demonstrate  through 
his  examination  of  Biblical  and  doctrinal  teach¬ 
ings  that  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  “the 
authority  to  grant  total  divorce  and  to  permit 
the  remarriage  of  divorced  Christians.”  (In- 
trod)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  and  the 
specific  solution  proposed  appear  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  [and]  .  .  .  the  final  result  is  disappointing. 
Pospishil’s  plight  well  illustrates  the  mani¬ 
fold  competencies  which  are  demanded  of 
the  contemporary  ethician^ — a  competence  in 
scripture,  history  sociology,  law  and  ec- 
clesiology.  Unfortunately,  Pospishil  does  not 
possess  all  of  them.  .  .  .  'The  presenta¬ 

tion  of  the  scriptural  aspect  of  the  question 
of  divorce  is  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  major 

hook  treats  the  question 
of  divorce  in  [the  history  of  the  church]. 
Here  Pospishil  makes  his  best  efforts.  .  .  . 
[concluding  that]  marriage  is  extrinsically 
dissoluble  for  Christians  through  the  power  of 
the  Church.  .  .  .  [This  conclusion]  is  based 
on  a  very  inadequate  understanding  of  ec- 
clesiology.  Pospishil’s  notion  of  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  appears  to  be  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  extension  of  an  older  and  now  somewhat 
ab.andoned  understanding  of  the  terms  ‘binding’ 
and  ‘loosing.’  ”  C.  E.  Curran 

Commonweal  87:211  N  17  ’67  1150w 
“.Since  Father  Pospishil  served  for  16  years 
as  h^d  of  the  marriage  court  for  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Rite  Catholic  diocese  of  Philadelphia  he 
has  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject 'and 
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his  argximents  are  persuasive.  How  they  will 
impress  the  hierarchy  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended  is  another  matter.  There  is  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion  going  on  now  about  the  auestion  of 
divorced  Catholics  remarrying  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Church.  Father  Pospishil’s  reasoned 
argument  may  be  a  contribution  to  that  discus¬ 
sion.  For  large  religious  collections  in  college 
and  public  libraries.  ’  E.  T.  Smith 
Library  J  92:2581  J1  '67  180w 


POST,  CHANDLER  RATH  PON.  A  history  of 
Spanish  painting;  vl3,  The  schools  of  Aragon 
and  Navarre  in  the  early  renaissance;  vl4. 
The  later  renaissance  in  Castile;  ed.  by  Harold 
E.  Wethey.  455;280p  vl3  $20;  vl4  $15  Harvard 
univ  press 

759.6  Painting,  Spanish  (30-7776) 

When  the  author  died  in  1959  ‘‘he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  press  the  text  and  appendix  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  schools  of  Ai'agon  and  Navarre  in 
the  early  Renaissance,  but  had  [left  unfinished] 
his  volume  on  the  later  Renaissance  in  Castile. 
.  .  .  Professor  Harold  Wethey,  to  whom  Post 
bequeathed  his  manuscripts  .  .  .  has  completed 
[the  first  volume]  by  adding  notes  and  bibliog- 
graphy:  to  make  the  second  he  has  had  to 
select  and  edit  the  manuscript  materials  and 
has  added  ...  a  biography  and  a  bibliography 
of  Post.”  (TLS)  Appended  to  both  volumes 
are  additions  to  earlier  volumes.  Bibliographies 
and  indexes  of  names  of  artists  and  of  places 
appear  in  each  volume.  For  volume  twelve  of 
this  work  see  BRD  1958. 


‘‘Post’s  History,  a  collection  of  monographs 
aligned  by  schools,  is  unique,  without  com¬ 
petitors  in  its  class.  .  .  .  [These  volumes]  con¬ 
tinue  the  long  series  initiated  In  1930,  following 
rigorous  methods  of  attribution  and  Icono- 
graphical  description.  Libraries,  museums,  and 
dealers  will  need  to  add  these  volumes  to  the 
series  already  issued.  The  usual  format,  with 
bibliographies  and  Indices,  has  been  piously 
followed.” 

Choice  3:1011  Ja  '67  90w 
‘‘It  is  unfortunate  that  Post  was  unable  to 
bring  his  account  of  later  Renaissance  painting 
in  Castile  to  completion,  particularly  because 
he  is  here  dealing  with  a  phase  of  Spanish 
painting  with  which  he  had  not  previously  been 
concerned — at  least  not  in  print.  ...  In  the 
thirty-seven  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
first  three  volumes  were  published  in  1930,  [this 
work]  has  become  a  monument  to  its  author 
and  a  byword  with  students  and  specialists  of 
Spanish  painting  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  style  and  presentation,  however,  have  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged  since  the  first  vol¬ 
umes  and  now  appear  somewhat  outmoded.  The 
illustrations,  by  modern  standards,  are  especially 
inadequate.  But  this  Is  inevitable.  The  History 
is,  after  all,  the  life’s  work  of  one  man:  it  re¬ 
mains  standard  and  Indispensable.” 

TLS  p302  Ap  13  ’67  1550w 


POST,  LAURENS  VAN  DER.  See  Van  der 
Post,  L. 


POSTAL,  BERNARD.  Encyclopedia  of  Jews  in 
sports  [by]  Bernard  Postal,  Jesse  Silver  [and! 
Roy  Silver;  foreword  by  Abraham  Riblcoff. 
52Gp  il  $12.95  Bloch 

796  Athletes  65-26025 

This  volume  contains  data  on  ‘‘Jews  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  sports  all  over  the  world 
from  Biblical  times  to  Sandy  Koufax.”  (Book 
Week) 


“If  the  encyclopedia  fails,  on  balance,  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  oldest  myth  about  the  Jew — that  he  Is 
‘a  stranger  to  athletics’ — it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  is  a  pioneering  work  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.”  Mordecal  Richler 

Book  Week  p6  Ap  17  ’66  1350w 
Reviewed  by  Meyer  Liben 

Commentary  43:79  F  ’67  2150w 


POSTAN,  M.  M.,  ed.  The  Cambridge  economic 
history  of  Europe,  v  1  [2d  edl.  See  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  economic  history  of  Europe 


POSTAN,  M.  M.  An  economic  history  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  1945-1964.  382p  $7.50;  pa  $4 

Barnes  &  Noble 

330.94  Europe — Economic  conditions — 1945- 

[67-94672] 

“In  the  first  part  of  the  survey,  [the  author] 
discusses  the  rapid  growth  of  west  European 
economy,  and  includes  charts  and  statistical 


tables  comparing  various  data  of  the  countries 
involved.  ...  [In  the  second  part]  he  discusses 
various  changes  in  the  postwar  European 
society  which  took  place  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  management,  investment,  and  educa¬ 
tion.”  (Library  J) 


‘What  emerges  most  clearly,  and  for  a  British 
reader  most  interestingly,  from  [Professor  Pos- 
tan’s]  international  comparisons  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  European  countries,  is 
that  purely  economic  considerations  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  explain  the  discrepancy  in  the 
growth  rates  of,  for  example  Britain  and 
Germany.  .  .  .  Altogether,  Professor  Postan’s 
book  is  a  subtle  and  sensitive  account 
of  the  major  trends  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
which  is  especially  valuable  for  its  readiness 
to  draw  on  sociological  and  human  explanations 
as  a  supplement  to  the  shortcomings  of  nu¬ 
merical  economic  data.” 

Economist  224:733  Ag  26  ’67  950w 
“[The]  professor  emeritus  of  economic  his¬ 
tory  at  Cambridge  explains  the  limitations 
of  his  book  in  the  preface  by  pointing  out  the 
lack  of  authoritative  documentation  of  the  most 
recent  material,  the  confinement  to  15  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  space  given  to  Great 
Britain,  Fi'ance,  and  Germany.  .  .  .  Despite 
some  mistakes  in  percentages  of  comparative 
figures,  and  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the 
preface,  the  book  is  interesting  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  and  larger  public  libraries.” 
Victor  Novak 

Library  J  92:4149  N  15  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Opie 

New  Statesman  74:592  N  3  ’67  300w 


POTOK,  CHAIM.  The  chosen;  a  novel.  284p 
$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

6t-13026 

This  “novel  revolves  around  the  friendship 
of  two  teen-age  Jewish  boys  in  the  Williams¬ 
burg  section  of  Brooklyn  during  the  1940’s.  The 
youngsters  come  from  disparate  religious  back¬ 
grounds.  Their  friendship,  which  begins  as  a 
fierce  rivalry  on  the  ball  field,  grows  into  a 
strong  but  troubled  comradeship.  The  tension 
between  the  two  is  often  heightened  by  their 
fathers.  One  is  a  Hasidic  rabbi  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  an  outstanding  orthodox 
scholar  who  is  more  worldly.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  27:57  My  1  ’67  310w 
“[This]  is  a  deeply  considered  exegesis  of 
modern  Judaism.  .  .  .  The  plot  is  simple  and 
slight,  though  strong  and  graceful:  [it]  carries 
the  deadly  weight  of  the  argument  through 
seas  almost  too  stormy  for  the  mind  to  bear. 
.  .  .  The  style  is  beautifully  quiet  and  gentle. 
.  .  .  The  allegory  is  dramatized  on  the  level  of 
the  two  sons,  who  engage  in  a  spiritual  bat¬ 
tle  of  love  and  hate.  The  argument  of  the 
book  concerns  the  level  of  survival  of  Judaism, 
whether  it  shall  remain  clothed  in  superstition 
and  mysticism,  or  whether  it  shall  convey  the 
message  of  humanitarianism,  with  the  secular 
Jew  as  the  prophet  of  gentleness  and  under¬ 
standing.  .  .  .  The  mystique  of  suffering,  which 
the  Hasid  purveys,  collapses  before  the  reality 
of  anti-Semitism,  German,  British,  or  American. 
That  the  world  must  replace  Its  Jews  is  the 
message  of  this  novel.  It  is  a  good,  true,  and 
beautiful  message.”  Karl  Shapiro 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  23  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  J1  20  ’67 
550w 

“[This  is]  a  novel  written  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  optative  .  .  .  which  concludes  with  ...  a  not 
altogether  convincing  justification  of  the  ways 
of  fathers  with  their  sons.  ...  In  a  sense,  Mr. 
Potok's  two  intentions  cancel  each  other  out: 
on  the  one  hand,  a  psychological  exploration 
that  could  have  made  a  telling  case  in  point 
has  been  sacrificed  to  a  mass  of  local  col¬ 
or:  on  the  other,  a  potentially  authentic  genre 
novel  has  been  undermined  by  the  private  psy¬ 
chological  games  of  the  author.  On  the  face  ‘of 
it,  y-e  have  rationalism  and  mysticism  and  the 
conflict  of  the  generations  In  a  changing  cul¬ 
ture:  in  fact,  we  have  a  rather  slick  projection 
of  fantasy,  colorfully  decked  out  for  all  our  plea¬ 
sures.”  Baruch  Hochman 

Commentary  44:107  S  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:119  My  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  92:1511  Ap  1  '67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  156:21  Je  17  ’67  650w 
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POTOK,  CH Am— Continued 
“Chaim  Potok  is  himself  a  rabbi  and  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy.  His  style  .  .  .  may  perhaps 
owe  something  to  Hemingway  in  [its]  studied 
simplicity  and  at  times  repetitive  phrasing.  .  .  . 
The  internecine  Jewish  conflicts,  and  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  rabbinic  family  life,  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  goy  reader.  The  struggle  between 
fathers  and  sons  is  affecting.  The  plot-structure 
is,  if  considered  analytically,  perhaps  a  little 
over-formal,  over  symmetrical.  But  above  En- 
fdish  philosopher-novelists  (e.g.  Iris  Murdoch) 
Chaim  Potok  has  the  important  advantage  of 
warmth  and  personal  involvement,  and  of  man¬ 
ifestly  writing  in  earnest.”  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  74:208  Ag  18  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Nissenson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  7  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Granviile  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:26  Ap  29  ’67  900w 
“As  an  insight  into  the  self-righteous  in¬ 
tricacies  of  Hasidism  and  the  endlessly  wrench¬ 
ing  interior  dialogue  of  the  faithful  Jew, 
Potok’s  novel  is  sound  and  satisfying,  in 
craft  and  characterization,  particiilarly  in  the 
passages  dealing  with  a  boy’s  reaction  to 
World  War  II,  it  rings  as  flat  as  a  shofar 
blown  by  a  gentile.  .  .  .  Reuven  mopes  over 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge;  no  American  kid 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Bulge  would 
bend  the  other  way,  and  quickly.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  kid  really  wept  with  horror  when  the 
bombs  went  oft  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
.  .  .  Ail  that  doubt  and  grief  came  much  later 
than  Chaim  Potok  remembers  it.  In  that 
sense,  this  book  is  the  way  things  were  not 
and  more’s  the  pity.” 

Time  89:107  Ap  21  ’67  650w 
TLS  p777  Ag  31  ’67  270w 


POTTER,  BEATRIX.  Letters  to  children.  48p  il 
$3;  pa  $1.76  Harvard  college  lib.  and  Walker 
&  Co. 

B  or  92  67-13247 

Included  here  in  facsimile  are  nine  illustrated 
letters  written  by  the  children's  writer/illustra¬ 
tor  to  three  children  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  “Prepared  by  Philip  Hofer,  the  owner 
of  the  letters,  as  a  tribute  to  Miss  Potter  on  the 
centenary  of  her  birth,  the  [Foreword]  points 
out  the  genesis  in  the  letters  of  stories  and 
drawings  that  appeared  in  her  books,  including 
the  famous  sketch  of  Peter  Rabbit  carrying  his 
‘extra’  coat  over  his  shoulder.”  (Nat  R)  The 
letters  are  also  transcribed  in  type  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 


“Whoever  has  loved  Beatrix  Potter  and  her 
animal  friends  will  read  and  buy  this  enchanting 
facsimile.  .  .  .  [The  letters]  are  filled  with  little 
bits  of  her  life,  the  books  she  was  writing,  and 
her  amusing  comments  on  her  simple  life.  .  .  . 
How  fortunate  are  the  young  and  old  today, 
who  share  with  Philip  Hofer  the  lettei-s  he 
owns  and  that  Harvard  and  Walker  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  delightfully  for  all  libraries  to  own. 
Both  adult  and  children’s  collections  will  want 
this  engaging  facsimile.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:1162  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 
“Fortunate  indeed  were  the  three  children  to 
whom  Miss  Potter  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
penned  these  letters  with  her  inimitable  draw¬ 
ings  interwoven  with  her  writing  on  almost 
every  page.  .  .  .  [The  letters]  will  now  delight 
a  much  wider  audience  of  all  ages.”  E.  Merritt 
Nat  R  19:1219  O  31  ’67  lOOw 


POTTER,  CHARLES  H.  Greenhouse — place  of 
magic.  255p  il  $5.95  Dutton 

636.9  Greenhouses.  Gardening  66-21304 

This  is  a  guide  “for  learning  how  to  build  a 
greenhouse,  choosing  appropriate  plants  and 
maintaining  a  gi'eenhouse  and  its  piants.  .  .  . 
The  coverage  ranges  fi-om  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials,  heating,  cooling  and  ventilation,  to  .  .  . 
cultivation  directions  for  many  kinds  of 
plants.”  (Librai-y  J)  Index. 


“[Mr.  Potter’s]  new  book  has  up-to-date 
Information  on  insect  control  and  takes  into 
account  the  recent  realization  that  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  atmosphere  with  COj 
may  be  as  important  as  the  enrichment  of  the 
soil  with  chemical  fertilizers.  It  also  contains 
information  on  growing  bedding  plants,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  amateur  may  wish  to 
use  these  to  make  a  little  money  on  the  side. 
.  .  .  (Judging  from  my  own  experience  in 
running  a  small  retail  greenhouse,  ...  I 
would  say  that  [this  portion  of  the  book  is] 
to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.)  Mr.  Potter’s 


text  is  overly  long  and  repetitious,  but  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  know  is  tliere.  His  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  retail 
florist  who  operates  a  small  greenhouse  range 
in  conjunction  with  his  shop.”  E.  D.  Ballard 
Harper  234:132  Mr  ’67  400w 


“Convenient  and  easy-to-follow.  ...  Of 
particular  merit  is  the  compatibility  chart 
of  plants  citing  those  plants  that  are  har¬ 
monious  as  to  temperature,  light,  and  moisture, 
and  are  also  compatible  as  to  time  of  flowering 
and  space  requirements.  Clearly  written  and 
filled  with  many  details,  this  book  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  the  amateur  and 
professional  ■  gardener  with  an  interest  in 
greenhouse  development.  Recommended  for 
all  horticultural  collections  and  also  public  li¬ 
braries.”  D.  S.  Kalk 

Library  J  92:129  Ja  1  ’67  120w 


POTTINGER,  DON,  jt.  auth.  A  history  of  war 
and  weapons,  449  to  1660.  See  Norman, 
A.  V.  B. 

POTTINGER,  E.  ANN.  Napoleon  III  and  the 
German  crisis,  1865-1866.  238p  $5.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

944.07  France — Foreign  relations — Germany. 
Germany — Foreign  relations— France.  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  War.  1866.  Napoldon  III.  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  66-18253 

An  analysis  of  “French  diplomacy  before 
the  [Austro-Prussian  War]  .  .  .  and  also  after 
Austria  had  been  [defeated].  .  .  .  The  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  has  generally  held  the  field  is  that 
Napoleon  III,  arbiter  of  French  policy,  worked 
for  an  Austro-Prussian  stalemate  .  .  .  but  that 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  unexpected  rapidity  and 
decisiveness  of  the  Prussian  victory.  .  .  .  [Miss 
Pottinger]  argues  that  the  Emperor’s  diplo¬ 
macy,  both  before  the  war  and  after  Sadowa, 
can  be  understood  only  if  we  suppose  that  .  .  . 
he  was  consistently  anti-Austria  and  pro-Prus- 
sia,  because  his  ruling  passions  were  devotion 
to  the  advance  of  the  principle  of  nationality 
and  determination  to  destroy  the  anti-national 
and  anti-French  territorial  settlement  of  1815.” 
(Economist)  Appendixes  discuss  army  morale, 
and  the  cession  of  the  Rhine’s  provinces.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Case 

Am  Hist  R  72:963  Ap  ’67  440w 
“Pottinger  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro)  has  placed  all  specialists  in  this 
area  in  her  debt.  This  eminently  readable,  yet 
thoroughly  scholarly  study  also  commends  it¬ 
self  to  undergraduates  because  the  author, 
while  stating  ner  own  conclusions,  describes 
the  full  range  of  Informed  dissent  on  each  con¬ 
troversial  question  discussed.  .  .  .  Based  on 
primary  sources  from  French,  Austrian,  Prussian 
and  British  archives,  the  study  also  reflects 
.  .  .  a  familiarity  with  the  relevant  secondary 
sources.  The  author  might  be  criticized  for 
having  neglected  Italian  primary  sources  and 
for  having  rested  so  heavily  upon  French  gov¬ 
ernment  documentary  publications  .  .  .  \rten 
she  had  access  to  the  original  documents.  'That 
criticism,  however,  becomes  pedantic  in  view 
of  her  use  of  all  the  other  relevant  unpublished 
sources,  particularly  in  view  of  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  in  the  archives  of  the  French  war  minis¬ 
try  and  in  collections  of  private  papers,  not¬ 
ably  those  of  Rouher  and  Thiers.” 

Choice  4:84  Mr  ’67  200w 


“[This  book]  is  a  scholarly  anaysis  of  a 
problem  that  has  long  vexed  and  intrigued  the 
world  of  professional  diplomatic  historians. 
.  .  .  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  highlighting 
[the  elements  discussed]  in  the  formulation  of 
Napoleon’s  policy,  and  Miss  Pottinger  brings 
them  back  into  prominence  (for  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  appreciated  that  they  were  present 
to  some  extent)  with  considerable  deftness 
and  restraint.  ...  Despite  her  moderation, 
however,  she  is  perhaps  a  little  too  disposed 
to  assume  that  her  thesis  fully  eliminates  the 
need  to  consider  other  elements  in  the  case.” 
Economist  222:939  Mr  11  '67  700w 
Reviewed  by  E.  K.  Welsch 

Library  J  91:3941  S  1  '66  150w 
TLS  p683  J1  27  ’67  900w 


footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

187p  $3.95  Scribner 

66-20541 

Martin .  Shipley  “is  haunted  by  the  death  of 
nis  wife  in  a  fall  from  a  cliff.  The  only  way  he 
could  aimid  being  haunted  In  the  same  way  by 
the  stabbing  death  of  his  close  friend  and 
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neighbor,  Enid  Baxter,  was  to  find  the  answer. 
Particularly  since  Enid  had  told  him  of  her 
premonition  of  tragedy  days  before  her  body 
was  found  on  the  terrace  above  his  Village 
apartment.”  ( Library  J) 


force  to  his  own  version  of  the  story  by  ar¬ 
ranging  it  as  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  what 
Scott  wrote  in  his  diary  and  what  his  wife 
was  writing  in  hers  as  he  drew  near  to  death.” 

TLS  01164  D  15  ’66  900w 


Best  Sell  26:156  J1  16  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant  ' 

Library  J  91:5431  N  1  ’66  80w 
.  “This  realistic  study  in  adultery  and  murder 
IS  nicely  cast  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  who¬ 
dunit  in  which  the  amateur  detective  finds,  in 
an  admirably  constructed  last  sentence,  that  the 
act  of  detection  has  solved  his  own  obsessive 
private  problems.  Sensitive  and  perceptive.” 
Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  25  '66  70w 
‘‘The  tiny  circle  of  suspects  is  always  a  good 
set-up  and  in  Jean  Potts’s  new  novel  it  comes 
down  substantially  to  one.  .  .  .  Miss  Potts's 
story  steadily  improves  towards  an  excellent 
punch-line  at  the  end,  but  the  inevitable  girl 
friend  of  the  maladjusted  investigator  is  tritely 
boring.  ’  ’ 

TLS  pl52  E  23  ’67  70w 


POULSON,  THOMAS  L.,  jt.  auth.  The  life  of 
the  cave.  See  Mohr,  C.  E, 


POUND,  REGINALD.  Scott  of  the  Antarctic. 

326p  pi  maps  $5.95  Coward-McCann 

B  or  92  .Scott,  Robert  Falcon.  South  Pole 

67-15280 

A  biography  which  ‘‘recreates  the  life  of 
the  man  who  began  his  career  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  died  in  the  polar  wastes  heading  the 
tragic  1910-1912  expedition  that  raced  Amund¬ 
sen  to  the  Pole.  The  author  has  used  unpub¬ 
lished  material  in  the  private  correspondence 
and  journals  kept  by  members  of  Scott’s  fam¬ 
ily.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  F.  X.  McCarthy 

America  117:96  J1  22  ’67  280w 
‘‘The  justification  of  this  volume  lies  in  its 
concentration  on  the  subject  of  the  explora¬ 
tions,  (and  some  on  his  devotion  to  his  family), 
and  in  the  voluminous  amount  of  detail  piled 
up.  .  .  .  The  author^  on  this  Amundsen  issue, 
tries  to  make  it  plain  that  Amundsen  was  de¬ 
liberately  acting  secretly  so  as  to  forestall 
Scott  to  the  pole,  (which  he  did)  and  that 
Amundsen  was  seeking  only  for  fame  and  first 
place  in  a  race,  while  Scott  was  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  scientific  observations  and  speci¬ 
mens.  .  .  This  slanted  presentation  does  not 

do  Scott  much  credit.  Yet  it  does  not  detract 
a  whit  from  the  drama  of  Scott’s  arrival  at  the 
point  farthest  South.”  Elbridge  Colby 

Best  Sell  27:59  My  1  ’67  750w  [TAT 
Reviewed  by  Gordon  Harrison 

Book  Week  p5  My  7  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Je  1  '67 
800w 

Economist  221:819  N  19  ’66  650w 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  N.  T.  Corley 

Library  J  92:2760  Ag  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  72:794  N  25  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  J1  13  ’67  950w 
‘‘Mr.  Pound,  with  access  to  much  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  first  time,  has  done  well  with  it. 
In  this  fine  biography  he  wisely  gives  us  the 
unfavorable  as  well  as  the  favorable  facts,  per¬ 
mitting  Scott,  whose  stature  and  record  are 
secure,  to  emerge  as  a  more  human  and  ap¬ 
pealing  figure.”  E.  S.  Nef 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  21  ‘67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:100  My  22  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  50:25  J1  1  ‘67  420w 
“Scott  of  the  Antarctic  was  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  character  and  this  may  explain  why, 
among  the  many  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
what  he  was  and  did,  none  has  attempted  a 
straightforward  but  fully  documented  plot  of 
the  long  road  that  led  him  to  his  noble  end. 
Now,  half  a  century  after  the  event,  .  .  .  Mr. 
Pound  makes  a  resolute  attempt.  ...  It  is  a 
virtue  in  Mr.  Pound  that  he  correlates  the 
internal  and  external  wars  in  Scott’s  long  up¬ 
hill  pull  to  glory,  and  leaves  his  reader 
to  ponder  what  was  his  basic  aim.  .  .  .  [At 
the  end  of  the  book],  Mr.  Pound  adds  tragic 


POWELL,  ADAM  CLAYTON.  Keep  the  faith, 
baby!  (Trident  press  bk)  293p  $4.96  Simon 
&  Schuster 


252  Sermons  67-16402 

..  con^^ressman  and  preacher  offers  here 
a  collection  of  sermons,  meditations,  and 
speeches  [which  he]  delivered  at  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  Baptist  Church  in  Harlem.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  L.  L.  King 

Book  Week  p4  Je  4  ’67  1350w 
Christian  Century  84:627  My  10  '67  90w 
‘‘[These  sermons]  include  courageous,  out¬ 
spoken,  scripturally  grounded  treatments  of 
such  themes  as  black  power,  capital  punish- 
ment,  and  racial  justice.  Often  topical,  they 
would  be  enhanced  by  specific  mention  in  the 
book  of  the  dates  when  they  were  given.  The 
style,  with  many  instances  of  staccato  utter- 
ance, ,  is  incisive.  Mr.  Powell’s  eloquence  un¬ 
questionably  nears  that  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
This  reviewer,  however,  misses  in  the  work 
some  of  the  meditative  depth  of  a  Howard 
Ihurmap.  Mr.  Powell  gives  his  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  minded,  a  sense  of  sharing  in  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  an  encounter  with  destiny.  For 
public  libraries.”  Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:1628  Ap  15  ’67  80w 
‘‘The  Reverend  Powell  .  .  .  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  above  average  in  ability  to  relate  scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  rieeds  and  problems  of  everyday 
life.  There  is  a  directness,  an  economy  of 
words  that  eludes  too  many  preachers.  .  .  . 
Powell’s  civil  rights-Black  Power  statements 
have  none  of  the  yakety-yak  that  he  has  been 
feeding  the  public  via  press  and  TV  inter¬ 
views.  .  .  .  Vietnam,  however,  is  a  large 

shameful  gap  in  [his]  sermons.  .  .  .  One  of 
Pastor  Powell’s  difficulties  is  giving  credit  to 
original  sources.  .  .  .  [An]  example  of  the 
curious  duplications  that  crop  up  in  [this  book 
is.l  .  .  •  in  the  sermon  ‘Are  You  the  Rigid 
Size?  Pastor  Powell  .  .  .  tries  to  ease  Halford 
Luccoek’s  sermon  into  his  own  book.  .  .  . 
At  first  it  seemed  just  a  coincidence  of  text 
and  title  but  then  Luccock’s  Illustrations  and 
skillful  way  of  saying  things  kept  breaking 
through.  ...  [In  Luccock’s]  Marching  Off  the 
Map  [BRD  1952]  appears  tlie  sermon  ‘On  Being 
the  Right  Size.’  Compare  the  two.”  David 
Poling 

Sat  R  50:86  Ap  22  ’67  1900w 


POWELL,  ANTHONY.  The  soldier’s  art.  227p 

$4.95  Little 

67-11219 

The  setting  of  this,  the  eighth  novel  is  a 
series  of  twelve  entitled  the  Music  of  Time, 
IS  wartime  England.  1941.  The  novel  is  a  study 
"of  army  life  in  Britain  and  [of  the]  psycho¬ 
logy  of  the  military  mind.  .  .  .  Nicholas  Jenkins 
IS  In  his  middle  thirties  and  still  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He.  has  been  posted  to  a  headquarters 
unit  as  assistant  to  his  old  acquaintance  Wid- 
merpool,  .  a  major  on  the  staff.  Hogbourne- 
Johnson  is  Widmerpool’s  chief  rival  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  power.  The  alcoholic  Stlngham  who 
appeared  in  earlier  novels  reenters  Jenkins’ 
life.  • , .  [The  author  is  concerned  with  the] 
life  of  the  army  behind  the  lines  and  paradoxi¬ 
cally  within  the  lines;  of  worrying  about  pro¬ 
motions  and  seeing  death  from  the  German 
Blitzkrieg  at  the  same  time.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
For  the  \  alley  of  the  Bones,  the  previous  novel 
in  the  series,  see  BRD  1964. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  116:657  Ap  29  '67  550w 
Reviewed  by  F.  L.  Ryan 

Best  Sell  27:9  Ap  1  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  9  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:423  Je  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Mr  16 
67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Josephine  Jacobsen 

Commonweal  86:239  My  12  ’67  950w 
“Jenkins,  the  narrator  of  Mr.  Powell’s  se¬ 
quence,  seems  to  be  becoming  an  increasingly 
inadequate  figure.  .  .  .  There  are  still  examples 
9f  that  fantastic  visual  precision  of  language 
in  which  Powell  has  alwa.ys  excelled  .  .  .  but 
one  finds  fewer  passages  which  demonstrate 
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POWELL,  ANTHONY — Continued 
that  extraordinary  gift  he  had  of  describing 
events  very  slowly  and  exactly,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  kind  of  meticulous  slow-motion  effect. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Powell  seems  increasingly  to  be 

abstracting  from  his  narrative  rather  than 
advancing  it;  chronicling  not  so  much  events 
as  the  subtle  ironies  these  might  suggest  to 
someone  who  had  studied  all  the  dossiers  ex¬ 
haustively.  It  is  at  times  as  if  the  style  it¬ 
self  had  become  a  kind  of  enormous  secret 
joke.”  K.  W.  Gransden 

Encounter  27:106  D  ’66  2200w 
“Nick  Jenkirs  and  friends  are  still  in  uni¬ 
form.  The  Pohemian  sparkle  is  dampened, 
however,  and  although  Powell  is  as  funny  as 
ever,  the  shadow  of  war  hangs  heavily  over 
this  book.  .  .  .  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries 
Jenkins  experiences  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
catharsis  when  Germany  attacks  Russia.  Not, 
on  first  reading,  my  favorite  in  the  The  Music 
of  Time  books,  but  essential  for  Powell  fans 
and  serious  collections  of  English  fiction.’’ 
Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  92:797  F  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Morris 

Nation  204:697  My  29  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Graver 

New  Repub  156:22  Ap  22  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:401  S  16  ’66  410w 
Reviewed  by  John  Gross 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:34  My  18  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Mr  19  ’67  llOOw 
New  Yorker  43:145  Je  3  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:113  Mr  13  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:23  Mr  18  ’67  1250w 
Time  89:102  Mr  3  ’67  600w 
“The  style  of  this  book  marks  decisively  the 
break  from  the  involutions  of  the  first  sestet. 
The  writing  does  not  lack  Mr.  Powell’s  char¬ 
acteristic  elegance  but  the  narrative  is  plain 
and  sti-aightforward,  thei’e  is  very  little  of  the 
casting  back  in  time  that  helped  to  give  the 
earlier  volumes  their  peculiar  flavour.  .  .  . 
Any  English  novelist  writing  about  the  Second 
World  War  in  comic  terms  was  bound  to  work 
under  the  shadow  of  Evelyn  Waugh’s  fine 
trilogy  [Men  at  Arms.  BRD  1953:  Officers  and 
Gentlemen,  BRD  1955:  End  of  the  Battle,  BRD 
1962].  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Powell’s  triumph  that 
he  has  been  able  to  handle  what  is  basically 
much  the  same  material  in  quite  a  different 
way,  to  make  a  wholly  original  work  of  art.” 
TLS  p853  S  15  ’66  700w 
Va  Q  R  43:cv  summer  '67  90w 


the  times.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  not  an  analytical 
or  interpretive  history  of  seventeenth  century 
Massachusetts.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  records 
will  speak  for  themselves  and  that  the  reader 
will  draw  his  own  conclusions.”  (Pref)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  The  Body  of  Liberties  of 
1641.  Index. 


“Truly  a  distinguished  book:  it  encompasses 
its  subject  with  tremendous  scholarship  com¬ 
bined  with  deftness  of  literary  style.  Enriched 
by  excellent  illustrations  of  Puritan  magis¬ 
trates  and  relevant  legal  documents,  by  five 
appendices,  and  by  67  pages  of  exhaustive 
notes  and  ■  bibliographical  data,  the  volume 
provides  all  the  information  and  interpretation 
about  one  aspect  of  colonial  life  that  any  stud¬ 
ent  at  any  level  might  require.  Lucid  com¬ 
parisons  between  colonial  times  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  appear  at  several  points  in 
thfi  book.  Powers  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  complex  matters  of  justice  in  Massa- 
chusett.s  in  the  17th  century  and  has  corrected 
many  errors  of  fact  and  interpretation  which 
even  now  are  widely  held.” 

Choice  3:954  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Clifford 

Christian  Century  84:142  F  1  ’67  lOOOw 
“This  is  a  major  contribution  to  colonial 
New  England  history,  prepared  by  a  scholar 
who  is  a  psychologist,  lawyer  and  historian. 
To  call  it  a  documentary  history  is  an  under¬ 
statement;  it  quotes  many  documentary 
sources,  but  only  as  background  evidence  for 
a  tliorough  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  area  and  era  involved.  .  .  .  As  a 
legal  and  sociological  study  of  a  segment  of 
human  history,  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
classic  in  its  field.  Highly  recommended.” 
E.  D.  Johnson 

Library  J  91:3421  J1  ’66  120w 


POWLEDGE,  FRED.  Black  power,  white  re¬ 
sistance;  notes  on  the  new  civil  war.  282p 
$6.95  World  pub. 

301.451  U.S. — Race  relations.  Negroes — Civil 
rights  67-15224 

The  author,  “a  white  southern  reporter,  has 
surveyed  the  latest  developments  on  the  racial 
front.  He  [suggests]  that  as  the  result  of  Ne¬ 
gro  disappointment  in  belated  civil  rights  prog¬ 
ress,  coupled  with  White  resistance  to  substan¬ 
tial  changes,  a  polarization  is  taking  place, 
[and  that]  this  schism  provides  recruiting  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  nationalistic  Black  Power  or¬ 
ganizations.  .  .  .  Although  not  optimistic,  [he] 
offers  what  he  believes  is  the  only  alternative 
to  a  civil  war — Negro-White  cooperation  for 
each  other’s  need.”  (Library  J) 


POWERS,  DAVID  GUY.  The  first  book  of  how 
to  run  a  meeting;  il.  by  Peter  P.  Plasencia. 
62p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 


328.1  Parliamentary  practice — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-17556 


A  description  of  “the  basics  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  The  typical  parts  of  a  club  meeting 
are  outlined  and  explained  [as  well  as]  tvpes 
of  motions  and  their  presentation.  .  .  .  Com¬ 
mittees  and  their  work,  elections,  voting  and 
rules  to  live  by’  (constitutions  and  by-laws, 
with  samples)  are  also  included.  [Glossary  In¬ 
dex.]  Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


,  ,  Here  is  a  simple  explanation  supposed  t 
help  even  fourth  graders.  .  .  .  [it]  should  be  ' 
great  aid  to  some  PTA  chairmen  as  well  ”  R  C 
Eergenheiin  _  _  ^ 

Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  ’6 

lOUW 

“A  brief  but  very  useful  book.  Th 

humorous,  cartoon-type  illustrations  are  airne( 
at  young  readers.”  Marilynn  McBeth 

Library  J  92:3190  S  15  ’67  ]20w 


POWERS,  EDWIN.  Crime  and  punishment  it 
early  Massachusetts,  1620-1692;  a  ®docii 
mentary  history.  647p  il  $12.50  Beacon  pres 

_  Crtminariaw"'^  criminals-Massachusens 

“The  naturq  of  this  book  is  simply  a  repor 
of  crime  and  .punishment  in  the  words  o 
To°  punished  and  those^  who  suffired 

To  avoid  thp  serious  fault  of  taking  theli 
words  completely  out  of  context,  I  have  at 
I"  measure  to  relate  them  t( 

the  social,  religious,  and  political  temper  oi 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Bunl 

America  117:322  S  23  ’67  350w 
“A  reportorial  rather  than  a  philosophical 
work,  this  book  is  tinged  with  Ideology;  Pow- 
ledge  knows  that  the  current  impasse  in  race 
relations  cannot  be  overcome  until  Negro  pow¬ 
er  is  organized  and  becomes  effective.  Mean¬ 
while,  southern  whites  can  barter  away  the  fu¬ 
ture  through  a  self-enhancing  program  of  to¬ 
kenism,  and  northern  whites  can  squander  their 
opportunities  by  pretending  they  have  no  great 
problem — until  it’s  too  late.  Powledge,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Times,  takes  us  on  a 
tour  of  many  cities  and  offers  a  ‘fire  next 
time’  account.  We  wouid  do  well  to  listen.” 

Christian  Century  84:921  J1  12  ’67  90w 
“Recommended  for  most  libraries.”  R  F 
Kugler 

Library  J  92:2172  Je  1  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Gene  Roberts 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  3  ’67  480w 


Despite  much  fine  reporting  [this  work]  is 
tliwed  in  parts  by  the  glibness  endemic  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  journalism  when  it  turns,  in  lordly 
condescension,  to  the  Great  Out  Back,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  South.  .  No  one  who  has  watched 
a  city  wallow  in  indecision  over  a  minor  urban 
project  (let  alone  a  big  one)  could  ever  again 
believe  the  'power  structure’  myth  so  whole- 
heartedly  as  Mr.  Powledge.  ...  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  power  structures’  of  Atlanta  and  Dal¬ 
las,.  such  as  they  are,  are  duly  tinctured  with 
cynicism  as  Mr.  Powledge  argues.  But  it  seems 
like  muddled  l.ogic  to  scorn  them  for  changing 
had  racial  habits  for  professedly  expedient  rea- 
fuPfd  flaws  [this  book  is] 

e  I  responsible  The  citizen  who  bases 

iPi  Pi  I'acial  crisis  on  a  careful  read¬ 

ing  of  [ly  will  not  go  far  wrong.”  E.  M  Yoder 
Sat  R  60:28  Ag  26  ’67  760w 
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PRATT,  DAVIS.  Magic  animals  of  Japan,  by 
Davis  Pratt  and  Elsa  Kula.  unp  U  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.96  Parnassus  press 

398.4  Animals — Stories.  Folklore — Japan — 
Juvenile  literature  67-17483 

Twelve  tales  of  animal  and  mythical  charac¬ 
ters  in  Japanese  folk  literature.-  -“Ages  eight 
to  twelve."  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


PRATT,  JULIUS  W.  Challenge  and  rejection; 
the  United  States  and  world  leadership.  1900- 
1921.  248p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations.  World  poli¬ 
tics  67-15051 

"A  summary  of  the  highlights  of  American 
diplomacy  during  the  administrations  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson.”  (Choice) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


.  [This  book]  catches  the  eye  with  large  bold 
pictures  in  an  adaptation  of  Japanese-styie 
woodblock  printing.  Each  tale  in  its  double¬ 
column  page  of  text  faces  one  of  these  prints— 
sophisticated  and  technically  skillful  but,  one 
feels,  not  certain  to  please  children.  .  .  .  These 
well-told  short  tales  are  often  touched  with 
sadness,  pain  or  the  cruelty  of  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
But  there  is  droll  humor  in  ‘A  Beak  in  an 
Old  House’  and  in  ‘The  Badger  and  the  Boat¬ 
men.’  .  .  .  The  compiler,  who  has  visited  Japan, 
adds  interesting  notes  explaining  the  place  of 
the  ‘magic  animals’  in  myth  and  legend  and 
in  symbolism  and  tradition  today.”  Virginia 
Haviland 

Book  World  pt  2,  p28  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  190w 

Horn  Bk  43:751  D  ’67  140w 

‘‘In  this  delightful  book  .  .  .  [there]  are 
creatures  who  can  disappear,  tease,  transform, 
frighten  and  protect  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
They  range  in  appearance  from  a  fiery  dragon 
to  a  sad  rabbit,  a  silly  badger  to  a  generous 
toad,  a  goblinesque  bird  called  a  tengu  to  an 
impish  being  the  kappa,  who  has  the  head 
of  a  monkey,  arms  and  legs  of  a  frog,  end 
a  turtle  shell  upon  his  back.  Thanks  to  the 
lovely  full-page  color  illustrations  of  Elsa 
Kula,  and  tlie  directness  of  Mr.  Ihatt’s  writ¬ 
ing,  this  book  imparts  its  own  special  magic.” 
Richard  Bewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  22  ’67  170w 


PRATT,  JOHN  WEBB.  Religion,  politics,  and 
diversity;  the  church-state  theme  in  New 
York  history.  327p  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 

322  Church  and  state  in  the  U.S.  New  York 
(State) — Church  history  67-12094 

An  associate  professor  of  histoi-y  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  ‘‘has 
selected  the  colony  and  state  of  New  York  for 
his  history.  He  begins  with  the  early  Dutch 
settlements,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  British  in¬ 
fluences,  the  Revolutionary  period,  19th-century 
impact  of  Catholic  immigrants  on  the  state’s 
politics,  and  carries  his  narrative  into  the 
1960’s.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“This  competent  and  well  written  study  is  a 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  church- 
state  relationships  in  America.  .  .  .  Students  of 
politics  and  religion  as  well  as  of  education  and 
v.'e)fare  legislation  will  find  this  work  an  in¬ 
dispensable  comprehensive  introduction.  The 
book  is  based  on  public  documents,  secondary 
sources,  and  some  private  papers,  'riiere  is  no 
other  recent  book-length  study  available.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:748  S  ’67  IlOw 

“While  Pratt  describes  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  'working  principle’  quite  ade- 
ouately,  his  book  centers  too  narrowly  on  the 
legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  church-state 
relations.  He  gives  the  ‘Politics  and  Diversity,’ 
out  of  which  the  legal  and  constitutional  adjust¬ 
ments  develop,  barely  passing  mention  and 
relies  generally  on  a  single  source  to  provide 
the  political  and  social  background  of  each  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  principle.  When  he  does 
broaden  his  sights,  he  centers  exclusively  on 
the  conflict  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
and  pays  no  attention  to  other  religions  or  to 
differences  among  Protestant  sects  or  within 
the  Catholic  church.  There  are  also  some  jar¬ 
ring  inconsistencies.  Having  spent  half  the  book 
describing  how  religious  diversity  encouraged 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  he  explains 
the  lack  of  opposition  to  religious  instruction  in 
public  schools  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  due  to  ‘the  religious  homogeneity  of  New 
York’s  people.’  In  spite  of  its  narrowness  and 
occasional  lapses,  the  book  .  .  .  deals  carefully 
with  a  dimension  of  the  problem  generally  left 
out  of  more  broadly  conceived  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  histories.”  Victor  Sapio 

J  Am  Hist  64:394  S  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1840  My  1  ’67  200w 


The  account,  by  a  veteran  historian  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  IS  basically  factual  rather  than  interpre¬ 
tative.  The  early  part  of  the  volume  deals  with 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
American  reaction  to  the  complications  of  pow¬ 
er  rivalries  in  the  Far  East.  Here  the  account 
tends  to  be  episodic.  Pratt  then  warms  to  his 
subject  in  dealing  with  U.S.  entry  into  World 
War  I,  wartime  diplomacy,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Regarding  the  diplomacy 
of  the  war  years,  he  accepts  in  the  main  the 
findings  of  authorities  such  as  Arthur  S.  Link 
and  Thomas  A.  Bailey.  He  does  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  differ  on  occasion.  .  .  .  Useful,  but 
indispensable.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:906  O  ’67  130w 

“The  style  of  this  book  is  restrained,  with  no 
apparent  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  draw  vivid  contrasts  between  [Roosevelt 
and  Wilson]  or  turn  them  into  diplomatic  sym¬ 
bols.  The  study  of  Roosevelt  is  enthusiastic 
in  the  modern  fashion.  Wilson’s  ‘obstinacy,’ 
while  not  Ignored,  is  explored  more  sympathet¬ 
ically  than  is  currently  the  habit.”  R.  A.  Hart 
J  Am  Hist  54:693  D  ’67  130w 

‘“Professor  Pratt  adds  to  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  diplomatic  historians. 
Writing  in  an  interesting,  simple,  well-balanced, 
fast-paced  style,  he  gives  a  good  narrative  and 
analytical  account  of  American  foreign  affairs 
in  the  important  first  2U  years  of  this  century. 
He  presents  the  entire  picture  as  well  as  many 
details,  tempting  though  it  may  have  been  to 
concentrate  more  on  Latin  America  of  World 
War  I.  He  does  not  neglect  the  interrelationship 
of  one  event  with  another.  A  few  Judgments  are 
given,  but  they  are  well-founded.  .  .  .  Charac¬ 
ter  sketches  are  few  and  brief  but  excellent. 
The  study  is  scholarly  and  Incisive,  the  title  is 
apt.  Highly  recommended  for  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  C.  P.  Armin 

Library  J  92:1840  My  1  ’67  140w 


PREECE,  WARREN  E.,  ed.  Encyclopaedia 
britannica.  See  Encyclopaedia  britannica 


PREISS,  JACK  J.  An  examination  of  role 
theory:  the  case  of  the  state  police  [by]  Jack 
J.  Preiss  [and]  Howard  J.  Ehrllcb.  286p 
$8.50  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 


363.2  Police,  State.  Social  psychology.  Role 
playing  66-10874 


“A  program  for  the  development  of  a  new  the¬ 
ory  of  role  behavior  is  presented  in  this  series 
of  studies  testing  some  of  the  fundamental 
theories  of  role  acquisition,  role  performance, 
and  role  conflict  through  ...  a  study  of  a  mid- 
western  law  enforcement  agency.  These 
studies  Include,  in  part,  the  socialization  of 
the  police  recruit,  the  prediction  of  behavior 
under  situations  of  role  conflict,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  role  behavior,  and  the  effect  of  con¬ 
tact  on  role  and  intergroup  behavior.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


I  found  it  puzzling  to  be  told  in  the  last 
chapter  that  the  authors  ‘have  Isolated  almost 
all  of  the  important  elements  for  a  theory  of 
role  behavior.’  An  elaborate  and  interesting 
rationale  for  construing  ‘role  theory’  as  part 
of  a  more  general  theory  of  social  structure  is 
set  forth.  I  personally  found  that  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  earlier  chapters  reinforced  my 
somewhat  different  opinion  i.e.,  that  role  theory 
at  best  is  reducible  to  a  series  of  low-order 
generalizations  having  narrow  applicability.  .  .  . 
However,  the  authors  have  performed  a  valu¬ 
able  service  in  making  this  aspect  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  regarding  ‘role  theory’  more  explicit 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  The  bibliography 
is  excellent.  .  .  .  Anyone  doing  research  on  the 
police,  anyone  interested  in  the  study  of  roles, 
anyone  concerned  with  the  possible  viabllitv 
of  ‘role  theory.’  will  find  much  of  value  in  this 
book.”  E.  L.  Quarantelli 

Am  Soc  R  .32:498  Je  ’67  800w 
“Most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  a 
description  of  the  policemen  and  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  specific  empirical  findings.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  chapter  that  systematic  atten- 
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PREISS,  J.  J. — Continued 

tion  is  paid  to  role  theory.  Like  Explorations 
in  Role  Analysis  tby  N.  C.  Gross  and  others, 
BRD  1958],  the  book  suffers  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  source  of  the  data.  At  the  same  time 
the  present  volume  has  ,the  strength  of  more 
recent  developments  which  have  been  incor¬ 
porated,  although  the  incorporation  is  at  times 
difficult  to  follow.  As  an  overview  of  role  theo¬ 
ry,  the  book  is  not  too  successful.  As  an  inter¬ 
esting  research  monograph,  it  is.  ” 

Choice  4:229  Ap  ’67  130w 


PRELUTSKY,  JACK.  A  gopher  in  the  garden, 
and  other  animal  poems:  pictures  by  Robert 
Leydenfrost.  imp  $3.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

811  67-4720 

The  animals  represented  in  this  collection  in¬ 
clude  a  craftv  crocodile,  a  gopher  in  a  garden, 
a  caterpillar,  a  brindled  gun,  a  giggling  gag¬ 
gle  of  geese,  a  multilingual  mynah  bird,  a 
weasel,  a  giraffe  and  a  pygmy  shrew.  “Grades 
two  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Occasionally  .  .  .  Mr.  Prelutsky  gets  carried 
away  with  the  sheer  rhyming  rhythm  of  it  all. 
But  mostly  he  gives  a  pretty  fair  tour  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  sing-song  it  once  more.” 
Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  N  2 
’67  60w 

Horn  Bk  43:744  D  ’67  90w 


“Alliteration,  used  profusely,  .  .  .  imagina¬ 
tion,  perky  illustrations  plus  an  abundance  of 
good  advice  .  .  .  combine  to  make  a  delightful 
collection  for  admirers  of  delightful  beasts." 
Barbara  Gibson 

Library  J  92:3854  O  15  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  John  Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  pt  2,  p60  N  5  ’67  70w 
“Here’s  a  book  that’s  fun  to  read  aloud. 
.  .  .  The  catchy  verses  are  full  of  the  nonsensi¬ 
cal  word  play,  internal  rhymes,  and  swinging' 
rhythm  that  youngsters  love.  .  .  .  The  illus¬ 
trations  have  vitality  and  wit.”  Zena  Suther¬ 
land 

Sat  R  50:35  Ag  19  ’67  70w 


in-laws.  Appendices  neatly  fill  in  gaps.  Both 
the  maps  and  supplements  at  the  end  of  chap¬ 
ters  are  hard  to  use.” 

Choice  4:218  Ap  '67  140w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Cavanagh 

J  Am  Hi,st  64:127  Je  ’67  370w 


PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM  H.  The  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico;  abr.  and  ed.  by  C.  Har¬ 
vey  Gardiner.  413p  $8.50;  pa  $3.45  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

972  Mexico — History.  Cortds,  Hernando 

66-20592 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  original 
three-volume  edition  first  published  in  1843.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Another  volume  in  the  series  [Classic  Ameri¬ 
can  Historians]  which  was  not  designed  for 
research  but  for  reading.  Even  knowing  the 
qualifications  of  Gardiner,  one  would  wonder 
in  an  abridgement  if — in  terms  of  narrative 
development,  drama,  and  unity — the  epic  form 
of  the  original  could  be  maintained,  since 
Prescott  wrote  .  .  .  ‘the  true  way  of  conceiving 
the  sub.iect  is  ...  as  an  epic  in  prose,  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  chivalry.  .  .  .'  Gardiner  does  this  well. 
The  original  spelling  of  proper  names  and 
places  is  retained  unless  there  could  be  con¬ 
fusion,  then  the  modern  form  is  placed  in  a 
footnote.  And  even  the  occasional  minor  error 
of  fact  is  retained.  .  .  .  The  general  reader  and 
especially  the  student  will  welcome  this  short¬ 
ened  but  still  beautiful  and  exciting  account  of 
‘the  most  poetic  subject  ever  offered  to  the 
pen  of  the  historian.’  .  .  .  Highly  recommended 
for  all  levels.” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  160w 
“[This  new  series]  will  provide  edited  and 
abridged  versions.  .  .  .  We  regret  the  relatively 
high  price  for  these  hardbound  reprints.  Every¬ 
thing  else  about  them  is  immediately  attrac¬ 
tive.  ’  ’ 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  28  ’66  70w 


PRESLEY,  JAMES,  jt.  auth.  Center  of  the 
storm.  See  Scopes.  J.  T. 


PRESCOTT,  PHILANDER.  The  recollections 
of  Philander  Prescott;  frontiersman  of  the 
Old  Northwest,  1819-1862;  ed.  by  Donald 
Dean  Parker.  272p  il  maps  $5.96  Univ.  of  Neb. 
press 

B  or  92  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Minne¬ 
sota.  Fur  trade.  Indians  of  North  America — 
Minnesota  65-18413 


“About  1860  Governor  Alexander  Poimsey  of 
Minnesota  asked  Philander  Prescott  to  write 
about  his  recollections,  the  result  being  a  208- 
page  manuscript  pertaining  to  the  years  1819- 
1853.  While  a  part  of  this  book  was  published 
in  1894,  the  entire  account  is  printed  here  for 
the  first  time.  .  .  .  Prescott  appears  in  these 
pages  as  sutler’s  clerk,  employee  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  freighter  operating  north  and  south  from 
St.  Louis,  lead  miner  at  Galena,  fur  trader  and 
interpreter  in  preterritorial  Minnesota,  and 
superintendent  of  farming  for  the  Sioux  into 
which  tribe  he  married.  .  .  .  The  recollections 
close  with  a  chapter  on  Sioux  lore,  marriage, 
customs,  dances,  games,  and  medical  practices. 

.  .  .  There  are  four  appendixes  dealing  with 
Prescott  as  superintendent  of  farming  the 
chronology  of  the  upper  Mississippi  region 
Prescott  s  family,  and  his  writings.”  (Am  Hist 
R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


PRESS,  JOHN,  ed.  Commonwealth  literature, 
bee  Conference  on  commonwealth  literature 
Leeds,  England,  1964 


PRESSMAN,  JEFFREY  L.  House  vs.  Senate; 

appropriations  process.  133p 
$4.50  Tale  univ.  press 

328.73  U.^  Congress.  House.  U.S.  Congress. 

Senate.  Finance — U.S.  66-21532 

“For  most  of  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
CongTess,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
tlm_  House  and  Senate  conducted  a  .  .  .  feud 
which  stalled  legislative  activity  and  eventually 
left  some  federal  agencies  without  the  money 
to  pay  salaries.  In  the  press,  the  battle  was 
^h^^rb^^ted  as  a  contest  between  the  chairmen 
two  committees.  ...  The  author  argues 
that  the  1962  contretemps  should  be  viewed  as 
one  manifestation  of  a  deep-seated,  long-stand¬ 
ing  conflict  between  the  House  and  Senate 
their  appropriations  committees 
particularly.  .  .  [Hel  focuses  upon  the  con¬ 

ference  committee  as.  the  normal  arena  in 
which  House-Senate  disputes  get  settled  and 
as  the  place  where  ...  the  1962  argument 
came  to  a  head.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  indSc 


“This  kind  of  autobiography  illuminates  £ 
period  of  history.  .  .  .  The  editing  deserve; 
commendation.  Names,  dates,  corrections  am 
omissions  have  been  inserted  within  bracket' 
to  the  betterment  of  the  text.  Editor’s  com¬ 
ments  appear  frequently  in  footnotes  at  th( 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  the  sources  of  .sucl 
commentary  are  cited.  A  supplement  frorr 
other  sources  that  add  to  Prescott’s  recollec¬ 
tions  is  found  at  the  end  of  all  but  the  fina 
chapter.”  H.  B.  Fritz 

Am  Hist  R  72:1086  Ap  ’67  390w 
“Although  they  must  be  employed  with  care 
recollections  are  a  rich  source.  'The  varied  ex 
periences  of  Prescott  demonstrate  that  th< 
attainment  of  economic  security  on  the  uppei 
Mississippi  Valley  was  difficult  even  for  th( 
energetic.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  section' 
cover  fur  trading  and  Indian  farming  unde: 
the  government,  but  many  of  his  comment' 
about  lesser  things  will  amuse  and  infom 
readers,  e.g.  his  domestic  problems  with  Sioui 


.  Till  i,  1  ana  nicely  writ- 

ten  little  hook.  Jeffrey  Pressman  convincingly 
demonstrates  the  total  inadequacy— indeed  the 
wrong  headedness — of  a  highly  personalized  in- 
terpreteti.on  of  this  intracongressional  conflict 
k  •  1  •  reader  s  major  regret  is  that  in  a 

book  whose  logical  centerpiece  is  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  conference  committee,  the  author 
decided  not  to  look  at  any  conference  activity 
hirnself.  ..  .  .  Where  .appropriations  are  involved 
it  is  easier  than  it  is  in  other  legislative  areas 
to  reconstruct  the  bargains  (at  lehst  the  n^ontv 
bargains)  that  were  struck  in  conference  A 
few  such  reconstructions  would  have  informed 
the  pivotal  description  of  the  conference  im¬ 
measurably;  and  they  would  have  strengthened 
(or  weakened?)  the  author’s  case  for  his  con¬ 
ference-centered  reform  proposal.”  R  p 


Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:184  Mr  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  G.  T.  Steiner 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:204  My  ’67  650w 
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"A  derivative,  but  competent  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  Tale  undergraduate  essay,  which  essentiaJ- 
ly  provides  a  long  footnote  to  [Richard  F.i 
Fenno’s  important,  massive,  authoritative  The 
Power  of  the  Purse  EBRD  19661.  Footnotes,  in¬ 
dex.  Certainly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  com¬ 
prehensive  congressional  collection,  but  of  much 
lower  priority  than  Fenno.” 

Choice  3:852  N  '66  60w  ' 


PRESTON,  CAROL.  A  trilogy  of  Christmas 
plays  for  children;  music  selected  by  John 
Langstaff.  135p  il  $3.95  Harcourt 
812  Christmas  plays.  Children’s  plays 

67-17157 

Miss  Preston,  “who  was  for  many  years  head 
of  The  Potomac  School  in  Virginia,  has  brought 
together  a  collection  of  three  plays  that  are 
presented  there  at  Christmas,  one  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year.  .  .  .  One  is  adapted  from  folk 
material  and  medieval  miracle  plays;  one, 
with  a  contemporary  setting,  uses  selections 
from  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible; 
the  third  is  adapted  from  English  miracle 
plays  and  old  carols.  .  .  .  The  plays  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  directions  for  production,  staging, 
lighting,  costuming,  music,  and  appropriate 
dances.”  (Publisher's  note)  “Grade  five  and 
up.”  (Library  J) 


,  “Charming  Nativity  plays.”  M.  L.  Birming¬ 
ham 

Commonweal  87:184  N  10  ’67  50w 
“These  are  serious  plays.  .  .  .  The  dialogue 
retains  the  stateliness  of  King  Jamesian  prose. 
Complete  production  notes  .  .  .  are  included 
with  unfortunately  static  photographs  of  pro¬ 
ductions  at  the  author’s  school.”  Margaret 
Dorsey 

Library  J  92:3818  O  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  92:4520  D  15  ’67  70w 


PRESTON,  CHARLES.  All  in  a  day’s  work.  See 
The  Wall  Street  journal 


PRESTWICH,  MENNA.  Cranfield:  politics  and 
profits  under  the  early  Stuarts;  the  career  of 
Lionel  Cranfield.  Earl  of  Middlesex.  623p  pi 
,$13.45  Oxford 

942.06  Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of. 

Great  Britain — History — Stuarts,  1603-1714. 

Great  Britain — Politics  and  government — 

Stuarts,  1603-1714  67-72600 

A  description  of  the  career  of  the  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.  Using  Cranfield’s  records  which  descended 
through  the  Sackville  family  and  various  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  county  archives  at  Maidstone, 
the  author  ends  her  study  with  Cranfield’s 
death  in  1645.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Price 

Am  Hist  R  73;132  O  ’67  250w 
“Prestwich  is  the  first  historian  to  analyze 
fully  the  Sackville  manuscripts,  perhaps  the 
largest  single  collection  of  pilvate  papers  ever 
amassed  by  a  man  so  close  to  the  inner  coun¬ 
sels  of  state.  As  James  I’s  treasurer,  Lionel 
Cranfield  not  only  tried  the  absurd  task  of 
bringing  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Jacobean 
court,  but  he  kept  daily  records  of  his  dealings 
with  the  king,  with  courtiers  such  as  Bucking¬ 
ham.  and  administrators  such  as  Bacon  arid 
Coke.  Prestwich’ s  study  is  as  detailed  as  Cran¬ 
field’s  records  and  results  in  a  finely  sewn 
tapestry  of  Stuart  economic  life.  But  the 
reader  should  keep  R.  H.  Tawney’s  Business 
and  Politics  Under  James  I  EBRD  19591  close 
at  hand  if  he  needs  the  clarity  that  summary 
and  conclusion  can  give,  for  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  assess  the  significance  of  Cran¬ 
field’s  importance.  An  excellent  index  makes 
the  book  useful  for  its  encyclopedic  detail. 
However,  a  page-by-page  understanding  could 
only  be  achieved  by  an  advanced  scholar.” 

Choice  4:898  O  ’67  IlOw 

“Much  that  is  both  new  and  valuable  emerges 
[here].  But  it  is  not  entirely  an  umnixed 
ble.ssin.g,  for  [Mrs  Prestwich’s]  book  has  its 
lonaueurs  and  would  have  gained  from  some 
judicious  contraction,  not  least  in  the  three 
long  concluding  chapters  dealing  with  Cran¬ 
field  in  retirement.  Nor  is  her  book’s  length 
helped  by  a  rather  undistinguished  prose  style. 

But  [her]  virtues  enormously 
outweigh  her  defects.  She  has  provided  both 
new  facts  and  new  interpretations,  not  only  of 
Cranfield’s  career  but  also  of  the  wider  prob¬ 
lems  of  early  Stuart  history.  An  example  Is  her 


devastating  attack  on  Salisbury’s  financial  poli¬ 
cies.  Here  she  displays  refreshing  scepticism 
about  the  grounds  tor  the  admiration  of  Salis¬ 
bury  that  most  recent  historians  have  dis¬ 
played.  ...  It  is  in  placing  Cranfield’s  career 
tirmly  in  the  context  of  the  political  history  of 
his  time  that  Mrs  Prestwich  scores  most  heavily 
and  adds  something  new  and  vitally  important 
to  our  understanding  of  political  history  in  gen- 
ei'al.  ’  ’ 

Economist  222:44  Ja  7  ’67  800w 
“Mrs.  Prestwich  has  put  Cranfield’s  career 
in  a  clear  perspective  .  .  .  [and  is]  most  in- 
tormative  on  Cranfield’s  own  financial  transac¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  [Her  book  is]  exceptionally  reveal¬ 
ing  about  the  seamy  side  of  the  history  of 
English  govenmrent  in  this  period.  It  will  be  a 
rich  source  of  iirformation  for  other  historians 
who  are  writing  .about  England  at  that  time. 
.  .  .  For  a  modern  historian,  however,  she  is 
fairly  free  with  her  judgments,  telling  her 
leaders  frequently  whether  or  not  Cranfield  was 
‘right’  in  what  he  did.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  she  has  written  an  extremely 
able  and  valuable  book  which  will  command 
wide  admiration  among  her  fellow  scholars.” 

TLS  pl82  Mr  9  ’67  960w 


PREZZOLINI,  GIUSEPPE.  Machiavelll  [tr.  by 
Gioconda  Savini].  372p  $8.50  Farrar,  Straus 
320.1  Machlavelli,  Niccold  67-10921 

This  work  begins  with  an  “exposition  of  Ma- 
chiavelli's  doctrines,  then  passes  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  on  which  he  drew,  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  the  stages  of  his  life,  and 
concludes  with  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  his  later  in¬ 
fluence.”  (Atlantic)  The  book  is  based  on 
courses  given  at  Columbia  University.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  Originally  published  in  1954  en¬ 
titled  Machlavelli  anticristo. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:129  F  ’67  240w 
“An  unhnportant  work  about  an  important 
subject.  .  .  .  No  new  biographical  data  of  any 
consequence  are  supplied,  no  contributions  are 
made  to  the  dating  of  Machlavelli’ s  works,  nor 
are  any  original  interpretations  advanced.  .  .  . 
There  is  little  real  analysis;  a  good  number  of 
the  other  figures  are  accorded  inaccurate  or 
cavalier  treatment  at  best.  As  a  compendium 
of  references  to  Machlavelli,  however,  the  book 
might  be  useful  to  a  student  of  Machiavellism.” 
Choice  4:338  My  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  16  '67 
550w 

Reviewed  by  Jack  VanDerhoof 

Library  J  91:6094  D  15  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Murray  Kempton 

New  Repub  156:21  Mr  11  ’67  2700w 
“Ignoring  most  post-war  scholarship,  Prez- 
zolini  sees  Machlavelli  as  anti-christian  and 
atheistical,  believing  in  nothing  save  amoral 
political  force,  the  realities  of  which  are  masked 
from  the  simple-minded.  .  .  .  About  half  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  a  survey  of  Machiavel- 
li’s  influence,  covering  all  periods  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  arranged  under  headings  such  as  Ma- 
chiavelli  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  America.  Wide  reading  has  gone 
into  the  collection  of  this  material,  and  much 
of  it,  particularly  the  quotations,  is  extremely 
interesting.  .  .  .  [But]  breaking  up  the  themes 
into  more  or  less  disconnected  sections  makes 
for  incoherence:  and  some  extremely  serious 
issues  are  evaded.”  Frances  Yates 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:17  Je  15  ’67  2800w 
“[This  book]  is  very  rich,  learned,  lively, 
abounding  in  observations  and  commentaries 
drawn  from  the  author’s  own  experience  of 
governments  and  rulers.  Unfortunately  it  is  also 
rather  disjointed  and  exasperating.  Prezzolinl 
heaps  scorn  on  all  those  who  have  failed  to  un¬ 
derstand  Machlavelli,  that  is,  practically  all 
preceding  writers  and  readers.  But  if  no  one 
has  understood  him,  surely  some  of  the  fault 
must  lie  with  Machiavelll,  who  was  unable  to 
make  himself  clear.  And  Prezzolini  himself 
never  makes  quite  clear  the  substance  of  his 
own  revelation.  .  .  .  Perhaps  [there]  is  a  clue 
to  the  book’s  Incoherence  of  tone.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  now  to  the  cultured  Italian,  who  knows 
everything,  now  to  the  infantile  students  at 
Columbia.  The  author  has  no  clear  concept  of 
his  reader,  and  hence  fails  to  establish  sympa¬ 
thetic  contact  with  him.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
write  this.”  Morris  Bishop 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p61  F  5  '67  lOOOw 
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PREZZOLINI,  GIUSEPPE — Oontinued 
“In  this  authoritative,  impressive  study  of 
Machiavelli’s  life,  thought  and  influence  .  .  . 
Prezzolini  argues  that  Machlavelli,  with  his 
view  of  man’s  basic  and  base  nature,  is  very 
much  a  contemporary  personality.  .  .  .  Prezzo¬ 
lini  runs  through  an  impressive  historical  spec¬ 
trum  revealing  the  influence  of  Machiavelli’s 
ideas  and  advice,  showing  how  numerous  so¬ 
cieties  and  regimes  adapted  or  denounced  him 
to  their  special  benefit.”  S.  K.  O. 

Newsweek  69:97  Ja  23  ’67  600w 


PRICE,  CHARLES,  jt.  ed.  The  verdicts  were 
just.  See  Averbach,  A. 


PRICE,  MARY.  Mary  and  Vincent  Price  pre¬ 
sent  a  national  treasury  of  cookei-y;  comp, 
by  Helen  Duprey  Bullock;  il.  by  Charles  M. 
Wysocki.  5v  $12  Heirloom  pub.  co,  43  W.  61st 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

641.5  Cookery,  American  67-10918 

This  set  of  books  “consists  of  five  uniform 
volumes,  each  divided  into  sections  from  soups 
and  stews  to  pudding's  and  sweets.  ’These  com¬ 
prise  a  sampler  of  recipes  from  five  periods  in 
American  history  [Early  America,  The  Young 
Republic,  Ante  Bellum  America,  The  Westward 
Empire  and  Victorian  America].  .  .  .  Each  vol¬ 
ume,  in  monochrome,  shows  old  kitchens  .  .  .and 
old  artifacts,  like  primitive  mashers,  grinders, 
mills,  and  stoners.  ...  A  brief  history  of  eatin.g 
habils,  as  settlers  imported  the  habits  of  their 
forebears,  and  as  stoves  and  Iceboxes  evolved, 
is  included.’’  (Book  Week)  Index  in  each  vol¬ 
ume. 


Best  Sell  26:344  D  1  ’66  80w 
“The  real  treat  [in  these  volumes]  is  in  the 
handsome  layout  and  illustrations.  .  .  .  Recipes 
range  from  early  turnip  soup  and  saffron  and 
rose  water  cake,  to  late  and  refined  chicken 
mousse.  In  between  come  roast  buffalo  haunch, 
sourdough  starter,  sweet  potato  pone,  and  peach 
and  apricot  leathers.’’  N.  L.  Nagid 

Book  Week  pH  D  18  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Rice 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  ’66 
220W 

“These  bits  of  Americana  should  be  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  every  American  embassy  or  legation 
and  in  libraries  and  homes  across  the  nation. 
What  an  excellent  way  to  have  the  history  of 
our  country  presented!  .  .  .  ’The  illustrations 
are  not  done  with  superb  technique,  but  they 
make  their  points.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  have 
conceived  and  produced  a  culinary  heirloom,  a 
sampler  of  American  social  history.”  K.  T. 
Willis 

Library  J  92:240  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 
“The  recipes’  authenticity  is  beyond  reproach, 
since  Mrs.  Bullock  ...  is  the  great  authority 
on  Early  American  cooking.  But  I  wish  her 
choices  had  been  less  obvious,  and  I  also  wish 
Vincent  Price’s  introductions  had  given  more 
sparkling  information.  The  full-color  plates  of 
historic  kitchens  are  most  interesting,  and  so 
are  the  drawings  of  kitchen  utensils  by  Nicolas 
Amorosi  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  4  ’66  150w 


PRICE,  VINCENT,  jt.  auth.  Mary  and  Vincent 
Price  present  a  national  treasury  of  cookery, 
5v.  See  Price,  M. 


PRICE,  WILLARD.  Rivers  I  have  known;  with 
maps  and  sketches  by  the  author  314p  $6.50 
Day 

910.4  Rivers.  Voyages  and  travels  65-13743 
The  author  “deals  with  the  great  waterways 
of  the  world,  their  effect  upon  the  people  who 
cluster  about  their  shores,  and  the  cultures 
they  create.  He  describes  the  Amazon,  Congo 
Nile,  Grand  Canal  of  China,  Inland  Sea  of 
Japan,  Vale  of  Kashmir,  the  Rhine,  [the 
Thames],  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi  ” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“Of  all  the  adventure  books  reviewed  this 
year,  my  favorite  is  [this  one].  Mr.  Price  has 
given  us  his  rich  travel  adventures  .  .  includ¬ 
ing  tales  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  China  and 
canoeing  on  the  Congo.  Yet  his  ability  in 
suspense  writing  makes  a  trip  on  the  Hudson 
just  as  adventuresome.  For  those  who  want 
to  escape,  this  is  the  book.”  R.  L.  Batten 
Natur  Hist  75:64  N  ’66  70w 


PRIDEAUX,  TOM.  The  world  of  Delacroix, 
1798-1863,  by  Tom  Prideaux  and  tire  eds.  of 
Time-Life  books  [consulting  ed:  H.  W. 
Janson].  ].96p  il  col  11  $5.95  Time 

759.4  Delacroix,  Eugene  66-21130 

In  this  consideration  of  Delacroix’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  history  the  artist  is  shown  “as  a 
painter,  etcher,  illustrator,  [and]  caricaturist.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Bibliography. 


“[This  book]  is  the  product  of  intelligent 
journalism,  not  original  scholarship.  The  writer 
and  his  staff  have  arrived  at  a  skillful  syn¬ 
thesis  of  available  fact  and  opinion — its  sources 
usually  unstated — without  the  enriching  note 
of  insight  that  serious  speculation  might  pro¬ 
duce.  In  this  sense,  this  book  is  more  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  available  literature,  and  a  respect¬ 
able  one,  but  not  a  contribution  in  the  deeper 
sense.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:1122  F  ’67  170w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  '66 
IlOw 

“[To  show]  what  exactly  it  was  like  to  be  a 
great  Romantic  artist  .  .  .  you  need  pictures, 
and  lots  of  them:  and  it  is  in  this  way  The 
World  of  Delacroix  makes  its  contribution. 
With  a  good  but  somewhat  sentimentalized 
text  and  superior  color  reproduction,  tile  edi¬ 
tors  of  Time-Life  Books  have  put  together  a 
memorable  book.  .  .  .  The  plain  beige,  and 
green  cover  and  matching  sllpcase  give  only 
a  hint  of  the  treasures  within:  the  quest  for 
color,  drama,  and  humanity  of  a  mail  who  was 
Romanticism’s  most  ardent  spokesman.” 
Richard  Beale 

Library  J  91:4940  O  15  ’66  170w 


PRIDHAM,  RADOST.  A  gift  from  the  heart; 
folk  tales  from  Bulgaria;  il.  by  Pauline 
Baynes.  156p  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.41  World  pub. 
398.2  Folklore — Bulgaria — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  67-13819 

A  collection  of  “fairy  tales,  legends  of  drag- 
heroes,  and  .  .  .  peasant  stories.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  First  published  in  England 
in  1966.  “Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“A  few  [tales]  are  little  more  than  anecdotes: 
all  are  told  witli  spirited  economy  of  words 
.  .  .  Building  on  the  frailties  of  man  and  his 
ability  to  surmount  them  with  wisdom  and 
laughter,  the  author  [presents]  stories  easy  to 
read,  excellent  to  tell.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:343  Je  ’67  IlOw 
“Trenchant,  pithy,  and  flavored  with  peasant 
observations  of  man’s  nature,  they  reflect  the 
presence  of  a  vigorous  oral  culture.  Borrow¬ 
ing  IS  evident  in  parallel  stories  to  be  found  in 
the  lore  of  Germanic,  Islajiiic,  and  Slavic  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  these  similarities  are  thoroughly  as¬ 
similated.  Interest  and  utility  are  served  by  the 
collection’s  wide  range:  tales  of  quest  and  of 
enchantment:  .  .  .  tales  whose  dual  purpose  is 
to  interest  and  entertain;  and  even  a  political 
parable  sharply  reflecting  national  pride.  The 
drawings  have  a  spritely  individuality.”  Elva 
Plarmon 

Library  J  92:1741  Ap  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Esther  Hautzig 

Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p44  My  7  ’67 

ISOw 


invigorating  stories  of  Bulgarian  peasants 
and  their  animals,  of  pine  forests  and  green 
mountain  pastures.  Supernatural  enemies  are 
always  present  but  rarely  perceived.  Includes  an 
enthralling  tale  in  which  Sly  Peter,  the  nation- 
al  folk-herq.  and  the  'Turkish  Hodja,  compete 
to  tell  the  bigge.st  he.” 

TLS  p429  My  19  ’66  50w 


“Bach  river  sparkles  as  [Price]  brings  it  to 
life  and  discusses  its  essence,  its  tra.ditions 
and  its  folklore.  His  treatment  of  the  rivers  of 
the  developing  countries  is  of  special  interest 
since  he  shows  their  great  potential.  .  .  This 
is  a  book  for  any  library,  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  YA  collections.”  Edith  Shumaker 
Library  J  90:2261  My  15  ’65  180w  [YA] 


‘^248p$5':96  Little^-  ^ 

67-14448 

T  “Tom  Adamson,  an  Australian,  arrives  in 
London  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  his 
long-disappeared  father,  half  an  actor,  half  a 
painter.  In  his  quest,  he  explores  most  of  Eng- 
land  city,  town  and  country — and  encounters 
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old  family  friends  and  relations,  spivs,  Teddies, 
politicians  .  .  .  and  in  instance  after  instance 
encounters  .  .  .  the  madness,  the  neurosis,  the 
displacement  [of]  modern  Britain.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher's  note) 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:74  My  15  ’67-350W 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Hobson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  29  '67 
34Uw 


“Mr.  Priestley  runs  into  trouble  with  Tom 
as  a  character.  He  is  so  serious,  often  stuffy, 
constantly  questioning  civilization,  and  yet 
showing  amazing  detective  ability  in  his  'father 
search.’  He  comes  across  to  the  reader  as  face¬ 
less  and  dull  .  .  .  Any  of  the  characters  with 
whom  Priestley  obviously  sympathizes  are  dull, 
worrying  more  about  where  England  and  the 
world  are  going  than  about  living.  Strangely 
those  peripheral  characters  with  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  sympathetic  shine  and  they  are 
fascinating.  In  fact,  the  picture  of  Tom’s  cou¬ 
sin  Charles,  a  real  bounder,  is  perhaps  a  classic 
portrait.  The  story  of  the  search  for  Toni’s 
father  is  good,  but  would  have  been  better 
with  a  little  less  self-searching  and  social  mor¬ 
alizing.”  S.  L.  Mott 

Library  J  92:1854  My  1  '67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:812  J1  25  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Rhode 
New  Statesman 


73:262  F  24  ’67  280w 


’’[The  plot  of  this  novel]  is  merely  a  handy 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  collection  of  dour  ob¬ 
servations.  ‘One  part  garden  to  three  parts  rub¬ 
bish  heap’  is  Adamson’s  estimate  of  Eng¬ 
land].  .  .  .  It’s  a  scene  not  unknown  in  the 
U.S.A. — and  Mr.  Priestley’s  general  attitude  is 
the  hell  with  it.  But  storyteller  that  he  is,  he 
offers  the  reader  a  pleasant  ramble  along  with 
a  peace  of  his  mind.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4S  My  14  ’67  150w 
‘‘This  is  a  very  good  book.  Serious,  kind, 
skeptical  Tom  is  an  admirable  companion,  and 
Mr.  Priestley  is  irresistible.” 

New  Yorker  43:108  J1  15  ’67  200w 


Time  89:138  My  19  ’67  220w 
‘‘[This  novel]  is  primarily  a  complaint  about 
decay  and  disintegration  .  .  .  [concerning]  the 
condition  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Australian  hero 
is  on  the  move  around  Britain,  like  The  Good 
Companions  [BRD  1929],  .  like  the  author 

himself  in  his  .  .  .  English  Journey  [BRD  1934], 
.  .  .  But  this  new,  rather  weary  novel  evidences 
no  development,  either  in  Priestley’s  analysis 
or  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  ’i’he  formula 
for  the  Australian’s  journey  is  a  quest,  a  search 
for  his  long-lost  father.  This  Telemachus  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  interesting  since  Homer  s. 
.  .  .  As  usual,  the  material  observed  is  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  vision  of  an  exaggeratedly 
decent  man,  sensitive  but  down^to-earth, 
aware  of  the  blessings  of  both  tradition  and 
progress.  Priestley  takes  the  middle  way;  the 
trouble  is,  as  Aneurin  Bevan  suggested,  that 
this  puts  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  positions.” 

TLS  pl41  F  23  ’67  600w 


PRIOR,  ALLAN.  The  operators.  318p  $5.95 

Simon  &  Schuster 

67-10899 

In  this  story  set  in  England,  ‘‘Mo  is  &  life¬ 
long  criminal,  completely  without  conscience. 
During  his  last  prison  stretch,  he  has  planned 
a  daring  crime  in  elaborate  detail.  He  needs 
two  'mugs’  [those  who  have  never  _  served 
time]  to  help  carry  it  out.  Tracey  is  a  girl  from 
a  good  family  who  .  .  .  has  slipped  gradually 
to  the  brink  of  prostitution.  Nevil  is  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  has  long  lived  off  of  women. 
(Best  Sell) 

‘‘[The  author]  seems  to  be  saying  that  the 
real  criminal  mind — not  to  be  confused  with 
amateurs  like  Nevil  and  Tracey— is  monstrous 
and  beyond  cure.  His  characterization  is  deft; 
his  people  are  not  sacrificed  to  any  abstrac¬ 
tion  The  writing  is  forceful  and  suspensetul. 
Some  of  the  language  and  incidents  are  not 
for  children  and  could  have  been  toned  down 
a  little,  but  the  intent  is  clearly  not  porno¬ 
graphy.  A  major  talent  seems  to  be  at  work 
here.”  R.  B.  Nordberg 

Best  Sell  26:456  Mr  15  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  92:797  F  15  ’67  200w 
“Each  of  [the]  three  major  characters  Is 
realized  in  depth,  without  any  let-up  in  a 


tight-spun  suspense  plot.  The  story  is  real, 
forceful,  and  coinpellingly  readable.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  Mr  19  ’67  210w 
“[This]  is  rather  a  novel  about  crime  than  a 
crime  novel.  There  are  three  groups  of  people: 
those  who,  being  rich  or  wicked  enough,  ex¬ 
ploit  the  sexual  capacities  of  others;  the 
criminals  from  their  tight  anomic  world  who 
exploit  the  mugs;  and  the  mugs,  a  middle-aged 
man  and  a  young  girl,  both  weak  and  cor- 
I'upted,  teetering  on  the  veiw  last  step  that 
keeps  their  heads  above  water.  .  .  .  The  back¬ 
ground  of  these  various  spoilt  lives  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  presented,  from  the  opening  in 
the  Boho  tart’s  flat  to  the  horrible  orgy  of 
drink  and  hati'ed  in  the  crook’s  home  at  the 
end.  This  is  a  miserable  book,  even  with  its 
just  not  despairing  ending,  but  it  is  quite  a 
good  one.  Its  use  of  present-day  criminal  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  deft.” 

TLS  pll57  D  8  ’66  150w 


PRITCHETT,  V.  S.  Dublin;  a  portrait;  phot, 
by  Evelyn  Hofer.  99p  $15  Harper 
914.18  Dublin  67-12227 

A  description  of  the  city — “its  topography.  .  .  . 
climate,  .  .  .  the  chai'acter  of  its  people  and  the 
accretions  of  buildings  and  places  left  by  his¬ 
tory.”  (Atlantic)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:102  Ag  ’67  260w 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2925  S  1  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Kevin  Sullivan 

Nation  205:314  O  2  ’67  500w 


“The  superb  photographs  in  [this]  book  time 
and  again  catch  the  essence  of  Dublin  life, 
through  people  famous  and  unknown,  through 
buildings  of  beauty  and  repulsiveness,  through 
streets,  parks  and  canals.  .  .  .  Mr  Pritchett’s 
text  is  delightful  and  extremely  perceptive,  with 
an  insignificant  inaccuracy  on  almost  every 
page  to  delight  the  pedantic  heart  which  he 
rightly  notes  in  every  Irishman,”  O.  D.  Edward 
New  Statesman  74:205  Ag  18  ’67  250w 


“'rhe  excellent  photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer 
— which  will  make  anyone  who  loves  the  city 
want  to  acquire  [the  book] — are  rich  in 
[gentleness] :  so  rich  that  after  a  while  the 
cumulative  effect  becomes  a  little  cloying.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  knows  Ireland  much  better  than 
most  outsiders  do  and  as  a  critic,  both  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  .  .  .  [his]  account  can  be 
recommended,  though  with  some  resei-vations, 
to  any  visitor  to  Ireland.  He  is  a  wise  and 
urbane  guide,  and  his  account  is  rather  better 
balancedT,  and  certainly  more  pertinent  to  the 
visitor’s  needs,  than  the  jagged  commentaries 
of  the  local  Inhabitants  are  likely  to  be.  .  .  . 
[Pritchett’s]  text  fortunately  cannot  be  as  op¬ 
pressively  gentle  as  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:10  S  14  ’67  1150w 


Reviewed  by  Benedict  Kiely 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  13  ’67  1050w 
New  Yorker  43:100  Ag  26  '67  120w 
“The  pliotographs  in  this  distinguished  and 
expensive  book  on  Dublin  are  sheer  poetry.  The 
text  achieves  an  even  rarer  quality;  it  is  sheer 
prose,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  .  [Prit¬ 
chett  and  Hofer]  perfectly  Illustrate  the  fact 
that  a  city  and  its  citizens  have  a  distinct  soul, 
as  much  as  an  individual  man  or  a  nation.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  has  e  keen  ear  for  class.  'J’hough 
no  Irishman  will  be  found  to  admit  it,  all  this 
qualifies  Pritchett  to  be  the  best  historian  of 
Dublin  since  James  Joyce.  .  .  .  The  faces,  fa¬ 
cades  and  streetscapes  that  look  from  Evelyn 
Hofer’ s  photographs  haunt  the  mind  as  much 
as  Pritchett’s  luminous  text.” 

Time  90:80  Ag  25  ’67  450w 

TLS  p739  Ag  17  ’67  270w 

Va  Q  R  44:xxxviii  winter  ’68  160w 


PRITTIE,  TERENCE.  Israel;  miracle  In  the 
desert.  246p  pi  maps  $5.95  Praeger 
915.694  Israel  66-265.54 

“What  has  been  achieved  so  far,  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  in  [Israel]  .  .  .  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  .  .  .  analysis  of  Israel  in  the  1960’s. 
.  .  [The  author]  traces  the  history  of  the  state 
— from  its  creation,  in  1948.  .  .  .  [He]  examines 
the  importance  of  the  kibbutzim  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Negev  desert  .  .  .  [and  provides  an] 
account  of  schemes  for  the  diversion  of  the 
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PRITTIE,  TEHE^CB— Continued 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  .  .  .  [The]  last  chapters 
are  concerned  with,  the  many  paradoxes  of 
Israel’s  political  life.”  (Publisher’s  note).  Index. 


Economist  225:49  O  7  ’67  400w 
“A  well-written  and  up-to-date  account.  Al¬ 
though,  in  discussing  the  relations  witli  the 
Arab  countries  [Prittie]  tends  to  favor  the  Is¬ 
raeli  point  of  view,  he  does  present  tlie  argu¬ 
ments  of  both  sides,  and  he  is  generally  fair 
and  objective.”  David  Shavit 

Library  J  91:6094  D  15  ’66  200w 
Library  J  92:2664  JI  ’67  70w  [YA] 
“Prittie’s  [study]  is  ambitious  and  success¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  There  is  liardly  an  aspect  of  Israel  and 
her  problems  that  he  does  not  boldly  tackle. 
One  chapter,  "The  Problems  of  Religion’  is 
among  the  best  things  written  by  a  non- Jew 
on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Though  Mr.  Prittie  is  re¬ 
markably  fair,  he  shows  signs  of  bias,  not 
against  the  Arabs,  but  against  Arab  national¬ 
ism.  He  tends  to  accept  the  Zionist  propaganda 
stoi-y  that  it  hardly  exists.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Prittie  is  very  accurate  and  illuminating, 
but  he  has  his  lapses.  The  flight  from  Palestine 
of  most  of  the  Arab  population  following  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  Arab  policy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Prittie  seems 
to  bo  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  historian 
James  Parkes.  That  may  largely  account  for 
the  excellence  of  his  book.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  surer  guide  into  the  mass  of  original 
research  which  he  has  done.”  Christopher 
Sykes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Jl  9  ’67  750w 
“[The  author  is)  able  to  set  out  every  facet 
of  a  success  story  of  .  .  .  ‘one-way  traffic — on 
the  road  forward  all  th«  time’,  and  yet  to 
temper  his  narrative  with  accounts  of  some, 
at  least,  ot  the  troubles  that  beset  Israel’s 
home  life.  .  .  .  All  such  drawbacks  and  foibles 
are  written  about,  however,  as  if  they,  just 
like  the  desert,  will  be  conquered  any  minute 
now.  .  .  .  Mr.  Prittie  wrote  before  Israel’s  re¬ 
cent  triumph  and  present  testing-time.  The 
greatest  tribute  one  can  pay  to  his  book  is 
that  it  stands  up  to  the  march  of  events,  and, 
indeed,  throws  light  on  some  of  them.  .  .  .  Even 
his  book’s  lacunae  illuminate  the  present  scene. 
For  it  falls  short  exactly  where  the  view  of  the 
world  from  Inside  Israel  falls  short,  and  that 
is,  in  perception  of  what  will  and  won’t  pass 
for  understanding  of  the  other  fellow’s  point 
of  view.  .  .  .  Benaviour  in  victory  is  about  to 
be  the  test  of  an  endemic  characteristic  that 
Mr.  Prittie,  even  in  his  passages  on  aid  to 
Africa,  seems  not  to  discern  and  falls  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Beautifully  though  he  has  written  his 
book,  it  is  not  a  full-length  portrait  of  Israel.” 
TLS  p650  Je  22  ’67  860w 


PROCHNOW,  HERBERT  V.,  comp.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  toastmaster;  a  treasure  chest  of  intro¬ 
ductions,  epigrams,  humor,  and  quotations 
Oiy]  Herbert  V.  Prochnow  and  Herbert  V. 
Prochnow,  Jr.  602p  $6.95  Harper 

808.61  After-dinner  speeches  66-22046 

This  book  contains  suggestions  “on  the  toast- 
ma-ster  s  responsibilities,  organizing  material, 
and  starting  and  ending  a  speech;  plus  many 
sample  introductions,  responses,  epigrams  and 
quips,  exceipts  from  speeches  and  sermons, 
humorous  stories,  ‘Pertinent  quotations  and 
special  material  for  the  toastmaster,’  and  ‘Use- 
ful  quotatmns  from  literature’  arranged  by  sub¬ 
ject.”  (Library  J) 


“A  compendium  of  almost  2.600  Items  which 
inyit^  rhetorical  plagarism.  ,  ,  ,  The  only  con¬ 
ceivable  saving  grace  a  book  of  this  sort  could 
have  ■JTOuld  be  a  thorough  Index.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  index  proved  totally  inadequate  For 
ffistance,  quip  #361,  ‘There  Is  a  rumor  that  Red 
China  would  like  to  change  its  n^e  to  A^l ’ 
could  not  be  found  under  China,  Red  (^ina 
Asia,  Communism,  or,  for  that  matter.  No¬ 
menclature.  Definitely  not  recommended” 
Choice  4:404  Je  ’6’7  210w 

‘.‘[This  volume]  is  certainly  a  ’non-book’  and 
this  reviewer  recommends  Instead  a  good  book 
on  public  speaking  plus  some  of  the  standard 
collections  of  quotations.”  H.  S  Weeks 

Library  J  91:6592  N  16  ‘66  ilow 


PROCTOR,  SAMUEL  D.  The  young  Negro  b 
America:  1960-1980.  160p  .$3.95  Assn,  press 
301.451  Negroes — Civil  rights  66-1575( 

“The  author  examines,  primarily  through  per- 
sonal  observation  and  opinion,  the  present  gen- 
eration  of  Negroes,  who.  In  seeking  equMltj 


of  opportunity,  has  become  disillusioned  not 
only  with  the  whites,  but  with  such  past  Negro 
standard  bearei-s  as  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban 
League.  Eschewing  anything  smacking  of  the 
militancy  of  ‘black  power,’  Proctor  concludes 
that  by  tenaciously  striving  for  their  rights  the 
younger  generation  can  integrate  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  life.”  (Choice) 


“Proctor  is  optimistic,  perhaps  overly  so, 
owing  to  the  apparent  reaction  since  1966 
against  the  civil  rights  drive.  Despite  the  crude 
style,  recommended  for  the  scholar  as  well  as 
lay  leader,  especially  to  whites  who  need  more 
than  ever  to  understand  today’s  militant  young 
Negroes.” 

Choice  4:720  S  ‘67  170w 
Christian  Century  83:716  Je  1  ‘66  20w 
“This  book  is  a  clear  and  concise  report  of 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  young 
Negro — and  America — in  the  decade  ahead.  Dr. 
Proctor  knows  his  subject.  Years  of  experience, 
as  college  president.  Peace  Corps  administrator, 
and  with  the  O.E.O.,  are  the  basis  of  his  analy¬ 
sis.  Every  one  of  the  six  chapters  contains  a 
v/ealth  of  wisdom  and  Information,  but  ‘over¬ 
coming  the  deficits  in  education’  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance.  Recommended  for  public  and 
college  libraries.”  Richard  Griffin 

Library  J  91:3460  Jl  '66  130w 


PROSSER,  ELEANOR.  Hamlet  and  revenge. 
2S7p  $7.50  Stanford  univ.  press 
822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  Hamlet  67-13661 
The  author  argues  that  Hamlet  “is  tom  be¬ 
tween  his  instinctive  desire  to  fulfill  the  Ghost’s 
command  and  his  clear  knowledge  that  to  do 
so  would  be  to  dare  damnation.  Part  I  of  this 
study  reexamines  Elizabethan  attitudes  toward 
revenge  and  then  turns  to  analysis  of  revenge 
conventions  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporarie,«(.  .  .  .  Part  II  presents  [an] 
explication  of  Hamlet.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


Miss  Prosser’s  general  approach  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  new,  but  she  has  carried  it  further  than 
anyone  before  her.  .  .  .  This  approach  helps 
to  confute  those  who  maintain  that  the  drama¬ 
tist  of  this  period  accepted  revenge  simply  as 
an  amoral  literary’  convention.  ...  A  few  ir¬ 
reducible  objections  to  her  case  persist,  and 
she  IS  conmiendably  frank  about  them.  .  .  . 
Otnerwise  her  reading  of  Flamlet  is  fresh  and 
compelling.  She  leaves  one  feeling  more  securely 
in  possession  of  Shakespeare's  play,  even  if — 
as  she  would  be  tlie  first  to  agree — hers  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  last  word.” 

Economist  225:184  O  14  ‘67  600w 
“[Miss  Prosser]  carefully  removes  the  vast 
overlay  of  critical  comment  and  brings  us  back 
to  Shakespeare’s  play.  Her  care  demands  a 
great  deal  of  meticulous  review  .  .  .  before  she 
begins  explication.  She  invites  us  to  trust  our 
instinctive  responses  to  the  play  and  her  enor¬ 
mous  and  impeccable  scholarship  supports  con¬ 
clusions  that  are  simple,  reassuring,  and  de¬ 
finitive.  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  92:1626  Ap  16  ‘67  170w 
“Miss  Prosser  has  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
scholar-critic,  which  is  that  in  the  course  of 
her  argument  she  forces  us  to  take  another 
look  at  something  we  may  have  filed  awav  in 
our  memories  as  settled.  .  .  .  But  it  is  plain  that 
no  amount  of  contemporary  evidence — on  re¬ 
venge,  glmsts,  or  anything  else — can  tell  us 
v/hat  to  think  about  a  play  in  which  the  great- 
of  all  dramatists  finally  found  his  full  voice 
Hot  for  certainties,  .such  inquiries  ignore  a 
great  deal  that  is  obviously  in  the  play.”  Frank 
Kermode 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  O  12  ’67  1850w 
Reviewed  by  A.  B.  Kernan 

Yale  R  57:290  D  ’67  600w 


PROTHRO,  JAMES  W.,  jt.  auth.  Negroes  and 
toe  new  Southern  politics.  See  :^ttoe^^ 

xVi  ‘ 


'"it!  DAVID.  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 

ley.  (U.S.  Nat.  ,  gallery  of  art.  The  Ailsa  Mel¬ 
lon  Bruce  studies  in  Am.  art)  2v  U  $25  Har¬ 
vard  univ.  press 

769.13  Copley, 

American 


John  Singleton. 


Paintings, 

^  ^  66-1318^ 

For  descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Dickson 

Art  Bui  49:80  Mr  ‘67  1360w 
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Reviewed  by  W.  M.  WhitehUl 

New  Eng  Q  40:128  Mr  '67  800w 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  O’Neal 

Va  Q  R  43:169  winter  ’67  900w 


PRUITT,  WILLIAM  O.  Animals  of  the  north, 
by  William  O.  Pruitt,  Jr.;  drawings  by  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Berry.  173p  il  $5.96  Harper 

691.5  Ecology.  Animals — Habits  and  behav¬ 
ior  66-13923 

The  author  reveals  taiga  ecology  “through 
the  senses  of  the  animals  living  there.  The  life 
cycles  of  a  variety  of  species,  including  voles, 
red  squirrels,  wolves,  hares,  moose,  and  cari¬ 
bou,  are  presented.  .  .  .  Examples  of  how  man 
has  upset  the  balance  of  the  ecological  com¬ 
munity  are  used  to  emphasize  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation  based  upon  ecological  research.  The 
concluding  chapter  is  a  .  .  .  forecast  of  in¬ 
creased  North  Woods  productivity  resulting 
from  ecological  investigation.”  (Library  J) 


“Professor  Pruitt  of  the  Memorial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Newfoundland  is  an  authority  on  the 
ecological  adaptation  of  mammals  to  arctic  and 
sub-arctic  environments,  and  it  is  his  belief 
that  an  understanding  of  the  fragile  ecosystems 
of  the  taiga,  or  North  Woods,  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  intensive  ecological  research  of 
arctic  regions.  In  this  book  he  effectively 
creates  an  appreciation  of  taiga  ecology.  .  .  . 
Appropriately  illustrated,  [this]  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  larger  public  and  academic  libraries.’ 
W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:128  Ja  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:78  N  ’67  250w 
“A  great  deal  of  fascinating  factual  infor¬ 
mation  is  built  into  slender  stories,  often  with 
quite  brilliant  descriptions,  so  that  we  get  a 
very  vivid  as  well  as  accurate  picture  of  life 
in  the  taiga.  ...  In  the  prologue  the  autlior 
says:  ‘This  book  is  an  effort  to  project  our¬ 
selves  into  the  voles’  tunnels,  to  see  how  the 
red  squirrel  and  spruces  are  symbiotically  en¬ 
twined,  to  pad  with  the  lynx  along  a  hare  s 
trail.’  .  .  .  Obviously  we  cannot  literally  ex¬ 
perience  anything  through  the  senses  of .  an 
animal,  but  this  kind  of  imaginative  projec¬ 
tion,  based  on  careful  study,  is  of  undoubted 
scientific  value  and  gives  a  new  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  northern  forests.”  Thomas 

Stobart  ^  ^  yinies  Bk  R  p26  My  14  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Manville 

Science  158:764  N  10  67  420w 


PU  Yl,  HENRY.  The  last  Manchu:  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Henry  Pu  Yi,  last  emperor  of 
China:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  Paul  Kramer: 
tr.  by  Kuo  Ying  Paul  Tsai.  318p  pi  $o.95  Put¬ 
nam 

B  or  92  67-10588 

“The  grandnephew  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
Tzu  H.si.  Henry  Pu  Yi  was  born  in  Peking  in 
1906,  elevated  to  the  Dragon  Throne  in  1908, 
expelled  from  the  P’orbidden  City  in  1924  Em¬ 
peror  of  Manchuria  from  1934  to  1945,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  a  prisoner  of  the  Soviets  and  Red 
Chinese  for  fourteen  years.”  (Publisher  s  note) 
His  autobiography,  entitled  Wo-ti  ch  len  pan 
sheng,  appeared  in  Peking  and  in  Hong  Kong 
in  19u4  in  three  volumes.  This  is  an  abbreviated 
edition  of  that  work,  translated  into  English. 


“[This]  is  neither  good  autobiography  nor 
even  the  kind  that  can  sometimes  enlighten 
the  reader  about  the  views  and  activities  ot 
an  historical  figure.  .  ...  The  apparent  candor 
with  which  Pu  Yi  writes  about  himself  and 
the  dark  tones  in  which  he  depicts  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  are  deliberate  and  purposeful.  It  is 
this  purpose  that  makes  the  book  .an  important 
and  fascinating  document..  For  it  is  autpbi- 
ography  only  insofar  as  it  is  a  confession, 
written  in  the  course  of  or  as  an  example  of  the 
personality  reformation  and  re-education.  tha.t 
the  West  has  come  to  call. ..  with  .  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  process  itselT  'brain-washmg. 
It  deserves  to  be  read  for  this  reason.  Mark 

Mancall  pG  Mr  26  ’67  2900w 

“This  is  a  curious,  albeit  interesting,  book. 
.  .  .  This  reviewer  has  a  copy  of  the  Chinese 
text  publi.shed  in  Peking,  and  if  it  is.  the  same 
used  by  the  collaborators  on  this  project  some 
editing  has  been  done  indeed.  Between  the  first 
and  second  sentences  of  their  version  35  pages 
of  original  text  disappeared.  Sequences  of  the 
events  in  the  original  have,  been  shifted.  The 
general  tone  of  the  autobiography  has  been 


changed  from  that  of  recounting  a  variety  of 
momentous  episodes  of  the  time  to  revealing 
the  personal  weaknesses  of  Pu  Yi.  which  were 
many.  While  such  treatment  of  an  auto¬ 
biography  is  certainly  open  to  question, 
the  translated  version  is  infinitely  easier  to 
read  than  the  Chinese  original.  Hats  off  to  the 
translator!”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:232  Ja  15  ’67  170w 
“The  autobiography  was  begun  about  1951, 
largely  as  the  basis  of  a  confession  which  its 
author  believed  might  help  bring  him  clemency. 
.  .  .  An  earlier  translation  by  W.  J.  F.  Jenner, 
entitled  From  Emperor  to  Citizen,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Foreign  Languages  Press  of  Pe¬ 
king  in  1964-65.  .  .  .  The  Peking  version  is  in 
fact  more  complete — and  much  more  accurate 
a  mirror  of  Pu  Yi’s  prose  than  the  version 
offered  by  Paul  Kramer.”  M.  H.  Fried 
Sat  R  50:50  F  25  ’67  900w 


PURDY,  JAMES.  Eustace  Chisholm  and  the 
works.  241p  $5.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67-15008 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  Malcolm,  The  Neph¬ 
ew  (both  in  BRD  1960),  and  Cabot  Wright 
Begins  (BRD  1964).  “The  central  plot  is  the 
mutual  love  of  a  young,  beautiful  boy,  Amos, 
and  a  slightly  older  ex-coal  miner  and  soldier, 
Daniel.  The  love  is  hidden  and  the  energy  it 
generates  turned  to  other  and  disastrous  pur¬ 
poses.  Amos  drifts  through  the  dark  side  of 
Chicago  life  and  Daniel,  re- enlisted  in  the 
Army,  lives  out  a  bloody  destiny  in  a  Biloxi 
training  camp.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Llndroth 

America  117:20  Jl  1  ’67  320w 
“Incest,  perversion,  nymphomania — these 

are  the  subjects  treated  at  length  in  Purdy’s 
latest  novel.  The  Greek  aura  of  impending  doom 
hovers  over  these  characters.  .  .  .  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  escape  for  them,  these 
people  who  need  people  and  with  whom  no  one 
would  like  to  be  seen  for  fear  of  being  branded 
social  outcasts  as  they  are.  The  end  of  the  novel 
is  tragic, — filled  with  sadistic  and  masochistic 
fireworks.  .  .  .  Captain  Stadger’s  Insane  obses¬ 
sion  with  Haws,  the  Captain’s  eventual  suicide 
and  Haws’  brutal  death,  are  disturbing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  abnormal,  maniacal  sex,  or  love, 
that  sates  itself  in  the  torture  of  the  victim. 
This  is  not  exactly  pleasant  reading,  and  yet,  a 
genuine  sense  of  pity  is  aroused  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  caught  in  the  web  of  their  own  making,  or 
something  over  which  they  have  little  or  no 
control.”  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  27:123  Je  15  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  Ross  Wetzsteon 

Book  Week  p4  My  28  ’67  1550w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Coffey 

Commentary  44:98  S  ’67  1650w 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin 

Commonweal  86:476  Jl  28  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Nelson  Algren 

Critic  26:67  Ag  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:94  Jl  ’6’7  70w 
“James  Purdy’s  new  novel  is  remarkable  for 
its  artistic  finish,  for  the  perfection  of  each 
individual  sentence,  and  for  the  completeness 
with  which  a  world  is  created,  put  in  action  and 
moved  to  a  resolution  of  its  forces.  The  world 
is  a  homosexual  one  which  contains  and  unifies 
the  disparate  elements  of  humor,  sentimenta- 
litv.  tenderness,  passion,  and  the  horror  of 
sadism.  .  .  .  An  important  book,  which  belongs 
in  public  and  college  library  collections.”  Doro¬ 
thy  Curley 

Library  J  92:1951  My  15  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Morris 

Nation  205:342  O  9  ’67  1850w 


“The  first  part  of  this  story  is  told  on  a  note 
of  shrill  facetiousness  which  usually  heralds 
rather  specialized  entertainments.  .  .  .  [The] 
mannered,  mock-pompous  language  just  sounds 
clumsy  most  of  the  time.  .  .  .  But  slowly,  and 
one  might  guess  diffidently,  the  book  becomes 
a  little  more  serious.  .  .  .  ’The  whole  last  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  purple  feast  of  sadomasochism.  It  is 
also  a  risky,  and  serious  piece  of  writing,  which 
waives  the  extenuations  of  humor,  and  is 
possi’olv  the  best  writing  Purdy  has  done.  Cer- 
tainlv  it  is  far  better  than  the  facetious-ornate 
of  the  early  going.  Meanwhile  .  .  .  know-it-all 
Eustace  has  been  watching  agog  while  the  two 
homosexuals  destroy  themselves.  He  now  turns 
to  his  wife:  .  .  .  [this  choice]  may  seem  like 
an  affirmation  of  sorts.  .  .  .  But  just  before 
this  Eustace  has  burned  his  poems  and  sworn 
to  write  no  more.  So  the  heterosexual  life 
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will  contain  no  poetry.  And  survival  on  these 
terms  is  probably  worse  than  death.  .  .  .  The 
novel  ha.?  over-all  interest  only  if  it  is  viewed 
as  a  work  of  black  nihilism.”  Wilfred  Sheed 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  21  ’67  yOOw 

Reviewed  by  Barry  Gross 

Sat  R  50:37  Ag-  5  ’67  320w 

Time  89:96  My  26  ’67  480w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxvi  autumn  ’67  190w 


PURDY,  KEIM  W.  Motorcar.s  of  the  golden 
past;  one  hundred  rare  and  exciting  vehicles 
from  Harrali’s  automobile  collection;  color 
phot,  by  Tom  Burnside.  216p  $30  Little 

629.22  Automobiles — History  65-21363 

“The  coverage  is  international  and  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  particular  make  or  type.  Early 
horseless  buggies  appear  along  with  selections 
from  tlie  classic  era.  .  .  .  [This  book  repre¬ 
sents  a  selection]  from  a  collection  owned  by 
a  Nevada  innkeeper.  William  Hariah.  .  .  . 

[The]  capsuie  histories  of  each  car  are  high¬ 
lighted  with  stories  of  the  builder,  company  or 
some,  famous  incident  involving  thf,  car.”  (li¬ 
brary  J )  Index. 


"Antique  and  clas.sic  car  buffs  wall  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  .  .  .  this  handsome  book.  [The] 
superbly  composed  color  photographs  are  out¬ 
standing.  Some  close-ups  show  in  detail  a 
headlamp,  suspension  configuration,  engine 
compartment  or  some  other  item  of  interest. 
....  A  good  index  covers  all  the  carg  men¬ 
tioned  as  well  as  important  items  In  the  text. 
Those  who  can  afford  the  book’s  large  size 
and  price  will  not  be  disappointed.”  R.  E. 
Swinburne 

Library  J  91:5640  N  15  ’66  190w 

‘‘[No'  automotive  museum]  rivals  William 
Harrah’s  fantastic  museum-in-the-making  in 
Reno.  .  .  .  [Purdy]  provides  the  sprightly,  in¬ 
formative  text  of  this  .glorified,  selective  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  .  .  .  creme  de  la  creme  of  the 
Harrah  collection  ...  all  in  superb  color 
photographs.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  great  and 
exotic  makes  .  .  .  but  more  mundane  makes 
.  .  .  are  also  well  represented,  which  shows 
the  proper  balance  of  the  collection,  "rhe  cars 
are  all  posed  in  beautiful  Nevada  settings, 
which  can  strike  one  as  amusingly  incongruous 
(how  many  Bugattis  have  you  seen  nestling 
neath  the  Rockies?)  but  I  suppose  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  enough:  the  cars  are  now  there.” 
Eliot  Premont-Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  ’66  500w 
Time  88:117  D  9  ’66  70w 


PURVER,  MARGERY,  The  Royal  society:  con¬ 
cept  and  creation;  with  an  introd.  by  H.  R. 
Trevor-Roper.  246p  il  $7  Mass.  inst.  of  tech- 
nologT 

506  Royal  Society  of  London.  Science — His¬ 
tory  66-25631 

The  author  examines  the  “sources  regarding 
the  founding  of  the  Royal  Society  and  its  role 
in  the  development  of  Scientific  thinking  dur¬ 
ing  the  17th  Century.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“'rhe  Royal  Society  has  not  been  without  its 
historians.  Indeed,  there  lies  the  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  all  say  the  same  thing  and 
over  the  years  the  ‘orthodox’  view  has  come 
to  stem  not  from  the  earliest  of  these,  Thomas 
Sprat’s  ‘History  of  the  Royal  Society’  (1667), 
but  from  John  Wallis’s  account  of  the  origins 
of  the  society.  .  .  .  Now  Miss  Purver  has 
torn  the  problem  right’  open.  By  going  back  to 
ihe  society’s  daybooks  and  so  on  she  presents 
what  appears  to  be  a  sound  case  for  the  view 
that  Sprat  had  not  only  the  full  support  of  the 
fellows  but  Indeed  their  supervision  also  in 
what  he  wrote.” 

Economist  224:37  J1  1  ’67  420w 
"Dr.  Purver  demonstrates  that  the  central 
pmpose  of  the  Society  was  to  cut  away  the 
existing  system  of  natural  sciences,  and  de¬ 
liberately  create  new'  sciences.  ba,sed  on  induc¬ 
tive  knowledge,  that  could  be  developed  for  the 
long-term  benefit  of  mankind.  Her  study  also 
gives  new  insight  into  the  role  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Francis  Bacon  in  the  Royal  Society, 
’rhe  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  science,  but  will  be  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  mostly  by  scholars  in  the  field.”  R.  J. 
Havlik 

Library  J  92:3651  O  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  D.  P.  Walker 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:37  D  21  ’67  2550w 
“Valuable  as  the  book  is  for  its  details,  the 
Baconian  thesis  occupies  the  greater  part,  and 
also,  regrettably,  the  weaker.  To  rehearse  the 
argument:  more  than  half  of  the  century  had 
gone,  and  Medievalism  still  survived  in  Oxford. 
Ihe  only  scientific  system  was  Aristotle’s,  The 
true  Baconian  method  was  at  length  realized 
by  a  select  Oxford  few,  who  acted  upon  it. 
and  who  eventually  got  real  science  under  way. 
by  founding  the  Royal  Society.  .  .  .  Miss 

Purver  would  haye  us  believe  that  ‘so  pro¬ 
found  wa.s  [Bacon's]  concept  in  its  perception, 
scope,  and  foresight,  that  in  action  its  effect 
was  dynamic,  as  he  had  predicted’.  Her  new 
book  will  seem  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  happen  to  asree  with  this  as¬ 
sertion,  which  Miss  Purver  is  content  to  leave 
as  a  piece  ot  doftnia. 

TLS  p623  J1  13  ^67  1250w 


PURVES,  ALAN  C.,  ed.  Theodore 
selected  essays.  See  Spencer,  T. 


Spencer: 


PURSER,  PHILIP.  The  twentymen.  254p  $3.95 
Walker  &  co. 

67-13940 

Colin  Panton,  “a  B.B.C.  producer,  discovers 
test  signals  at  an  hour  when  nothing  is  being 
broadcast:  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
political  danger  of  the  new  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  apparently  harmless  cricket- 
and-beer  club  called  ‘The  Twentymen’?”  (NT 
Times  Bk  R) 


Best  Sell  27:142  J1  1  ’67  60w 


How  Colin  found  the  Twentymen,  and  what 
danger  they  were  anticipating  is  an  inside  look 
at  the  British  political  conscience.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  92:2181  Je  1  ’67  90w 


Jargon  is  dispensed  offhandedly  and  there 
IS  lots  of  in-depth  documentary  stuff  about 
how  papers  and  programmes  are  ‘actually 
made ...  .  [Purser]  always  seems  a  bit  too 
pleased  about  how  much  he’s  managed  to  find 
out.  .  .  .  ,  Somewhere  beneath  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  this  conventional  and  none  too  thrill¬ 
ing  thriller  Purser  seems  to  be  mumbling  some¬ 
thing  rather  pious  about  the  responsibilities  of 
our  revered  communicators.”  Ian  Hamilton 
New  Statesman  73:121  Ja  27  ’67  ISOw 


Persuasive  story,  deeply  Informed  and  in¬ 
formative  on  both  the  B.B.C.  and  the  BritisI 
parliamentary  system — and  based  on  an  as¬ 
tonishing  clause  of  the  B.B.C.  charter  which  ] 
trust  some  alerted  M.P.  is  even  now  seeking 
to  revoke,”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  11  ’67  lOOw 


TLS  p213  Mr  16  ’67  70w 


ppRLEY.  Henry  James:  a  reader’s 
guide;  with  an  Introd.  by  Arthur  Mizener 
[Eng  title:  A  reader’s  guide  to  Henrv 
James].  432p  $6.95  Cornell  unlv.  press 
813  James,  Henni-  66-14350 

“All  the  novels  and  stories  are  dealt  with 
i  •  /■’  James  s  major  works  are  discussed 

•/!  f?att  has  defined]  the  themes 
.nominated  James  s  long  career,  worked 
relation.s  for  us.  and  shown  us  how 
they  are  embodied  in  the  fiction.  .  .  .  [He] 
atteninon  to  the  .  .  .  social  insight  on 
which  James  s  work  is  founded.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


boc  o  critical  book  on  Henry  James 

Hhs  claim  to  be  called  a  ‘guide’  than 

Y?'®, •  -  A  simple  chronological  arrange- 
giildp  pattern  for  a 

11^0  t  utt  arranges  his  discussion  of 

novels  by  theme,  with  confusing 
dis’®  ssed  stories  not  hitherto 

it  is  'If  pbo'n’,»,;  Ml.  Putt  s  book  is  not  a  guide. 
It  IS  a.  cnalleni2inpr  pi6ce  of  criticism  more  no- 

than 'the  Study  and  debate  bAcho1a?s 

the  ^tuition  ,^|^amateurs.”^Os^ar  Cargill 

Choice  4:290  My ’67  150w 

author]  suggests  that  [this]  is  written 
and  ^a' co?m?e  had  read  perhaps  one  novel 

stones  and  washed  to  know  a 
little  about  .James  s  work  before  venturing 

coiTt-iiiis  unpretentious, 

contains  few  footnotes,  and  is  admirably  read- 

aoie.  .  .  .  Pour  of  the  manor  novels  are  treated 
in  se.pa,rate  i^apter.s.  while  other  rhapter.s  treat 
novels  together  with  tales  of  similar  theme. 
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Thousjh  the  author  does  not  assume  a  critical 
background  from  his  readers,  his  discussions  are 
conducted  on  a  fairly  high  level  that  should 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  college  students, 
graduate  students,  and  that  rare  being,  the 
interested  layman.”  T.  L.  Vince 

Library  J  91:5970  D  1  ’66  200w 


“This  is  a  companionable  book:  S.  Gorley 
Putt,  a  man  who  has  read  all  of  Henry  James’s 
fiction,  comes  back  to  chat  about  it,  like  a 
mountain  climber  or  a  sailor  of  the  South  Seas. 
He  is  a  great  James  admirer  but  accepts  the 
Geismarian  heresy  that  all  James’s  talk  of 
form  is  hot  air  and  puts  forth,  as  consolation, 
James’s  high  comedy,  perceptions  and  verbal 
skill.  [Mr.  Putt  distills]  an  essence  of  with¬ 
drawal,  abnegation,  emotional  cannibalism  and 
impotence.  One  wonders  if  he  is  ,  trying  to 
stimulate  a  taste  for  James,  or  a  distaste? 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  lOOw 
“Last  year  there  appeared  Mr.  Robert  Gale’s 
guide  to  Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Fiction 
of  Henry  James  [BRD  19651.  .  .  .  This  auturnn 
brings  Mr.  Putt’s  Reader’s  Guide,  suryeymg  the 
same  ground  through  a  wider-angled  lens.  Mr. 
Putt  is  not  only  an  analyst  but  akso  an  annalist: 
he  takes  the  novels  and  stories  singly  or  in 
groups,  in  historical  order,  relating  one  to  an¬ 
other  according  to  theme  or  treatment.  Above 
all  he  is  an  interpreter  and  a  critic.  At  any  but 
the  lowest  level  his  book  must  be  accounted 
the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  •  ,  y  n® 
not  sincerely  admired  James  at  his  best,  Mr. 
Putt  would  not  have  written  this  book.  His 
dissatisfactions  give  point  to  his  adniiration. 

.  .  THe  ma’itesl  a  stimulating  cicerone  through 
the  Jame.sian  labyrinth.” 

TLS  o90]  S  29  ’66  1150w 
“  ‘A  Reader’s  Guide’  is  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  title.  r'Thisl  is  a  critical  study  of  all 

rthel  novels  and  .  •  ■'rb°p^l!^ok 

with  the  basic  facts  of  his  life.  ...  ihe  book 
is  a  fine  companion  for  the  general  reader  who 
wants  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  long 
James  canon.  It  can  be  a  provoc^ive  stimulant 
for  the  Jamesian  scholar,  as  Mr.  ^ritt  is  a  care¬ 
ful  critic  who  knows  the  world  of  James,  his 
critics,  and  his  numerous  detractors,  and  is 
able  to  balance  these  .elements  percent^ely. 

Va  Q  R  43:xxiv  winter  ’67  130w 


PYM,  CHRISTOPHER,  ed.  Henri  Mouhot’s 
diary.  See  Mouhot,  H. 


Q 


OUANTZ.  JOHANN  JOACHIM.  On  playing  the 
flute*  a  complete  tr.  with  an  introd.  and  notea 
by  Edward  R,  ReWy-  365p  11  $19.95  Free  press 
788  Flute  65-22285 

“The  first  complete  English  traMlation.  of 
Versuch  elner  Anweisung  die  hlote  rraversiere 
zu  Spielen  [originally  published  in  Berlin  in 
1752]  ’’  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Reilly  has  .  .  .  produced  an  excellent  trans¬ 
lation,  [and]  through  his  notes,  commentary, 
and  a  valuable  prefatory  essay  on  Quantz,  has 
added  much  to  its  value  as  a  reference.  ... 
In  the  index,  which  follows  Quantz  own  nieth- 
od  and  in  cross-references,  chapter,  section, 
and  paragraph  numbers  are  used:  use  of  chap¬ 
ter  numbers  in  the  running  heads  would  have 
S-eatly  facilitated  finding  the  appropriate  pas¬ 
sage  Items  mentioned  in  Reilly’s  ff>otnotes  are 
not  indexed  The  translation  has  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  dm?^’  •  •  TThis  work]  is  valuable  not 
only  for  flutists,  but  to  anyone  desiring  a 
perspective  of  the  mld-18th-century  musical 

world.”  4.539  j,  -67  220w 

“The  work  in  Itself  is  a  monument  of  sen- 
sit've  perception,  erudition,  sound  hidgment 
and  breadth  of  experience  in  composition  and 
performance,  plus  a  fl^e  understanding  of  a 
good  many  Instruments  besides  the  flihe.  R,is 
a  ioy  to  read  the  full  exposition  of  [Quantz  s] 
material:  one  recognises  immediately  an  excel¬ 
lent  mind,  incisive,  uncompromising,  trained 
to  the  very  highest  standards.  .  .  .  Generally 
the  transition  reads  beautifully,  but  now  and 
then  terms  are  used  which  the  performer  of  to¬ 
day  will  find  disturbing.  .  .  -  Mr  Reilly  has  gone 
to  great  trouble  to  attempt  the  utmost  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  Ouantz's  instructions.  This  is  a.  PO.si- 
tive  quality.  But  since  Quantz’s  essay  is  one 
^hlch  will  be  read  by  historically  minded  and 


muslcologically  oriented  performers,  one  could 
anticipate  a  degree  of  literacy  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  explanations  on  an 
elementary  level.”  Rosalyn  Tureck 

New  Statesman  73:376  Mr  17  ’67  410w 


QUARTERMAIN,  LESLIE  B.  South  to  the  Pole; 
the  early  history  of  the  Boss  Sea  sector, 
Antarctica  481p  pi  $12  Oxford 

919.9  Antarctic  regions — Discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration.  Explorers 

“An  Antarctic  v^eteran  and  a  former  president 
of  the  New  Zealand  Antarctic  Society  begins 
his  history  with  Cook  and  ends  it  just  before 
the  first  Byrd  Expedition  in  1929.  .  .  .  [He] 
describes  the  accomplishments  of  all  the  great 
men  (Bellingshausen,  Wilkes,  Boss,  Scott, 
Shackleton),  but  he  also  recounts  the  work  of 
.  .  .  [less  well-known]  men  as  Carsten  Bor- 
chgrevink.  the  first  man  to  winter  in  Ant¬ 
arctica  .  .  .  and  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  the 
leader  of  the  group  that  discovered  the  South 
klagnetic  Pole.”  (New  Yorker) 


“An  excellent  history; — comprehensive,  reason- 
abiy  detailed,  and  written  with  certainty  and 

New  Yorker  43:189  O  7  ’67  260w 
“[The  author]  works  from  many  unpublished 
diaries  and  from  contact  with  the  families  of 
the  men  who  laboured  there:  he  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about  and  he  can  write:  he  has 
the  uncommon  knack  of  making  frequent  quota¬ 
tion  pay  its  vivid  way.  .  .  .  His  book  is  special¬ 
ly  valuable  for  rescuing  from  undeserved  neglect 
many  fine  subsidiary  journeys.  A  good  example 
is  his  account  of  what  happened  to  the  men  of 
Scott’s  second  expedition  who  were  sent 
north  to  explore  the  difficult  mountains  of 
South  Victoria  Land  [or]  .  .  .  Shackleton’s  at¬ 
tempt  in  1914  to  sledge  from  the  Weddell 
Sea  to  McMurdo  Sound,  the  prototype  in  con¬ 
ception  of  what  was  successfully  done  by  the 
transantarctic  expedition  of  1957.” 

TLS  p942  O  5  '67  700w 


QUEEN,  ELLERY.  Face  to  face.  215p  $4.96 
New  Am.  lib. 

67-14727 

Involved  with  a  mystery  surrounding  “the 
murder  of  [Gloria  Guild],  an  heiress  who  has 
cynically  married  a  sexually  promiscuous  and 
fake  Count  Carlos  Armando,  tare]  Ellery,  his 
father  the  Inspector,  a  British  agent  Harry 
Burke,  and  Sergeant  Velie.  .  .  .  The  only  clue 
is  a  scrawl  by  the  victim  reading  ‘face. 
(Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  80w 
“Some  mystery-mongers  never  let  us  dovvn. 
.  .  .  Today’s  master  of  ingenuity  presents  the 
most  ingenious  form  of  twist  or  double  cross 
he  has  devised  in  decades.  .  .  .  This  is  the  best 
Ellery  Queen  since  Calamity  Town  [BRD  1942] 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago."  J.  D.  (Jarr 
Harper  235:90  J1  ’67  450w 

“Technically  faultless  construction  (one  ex¬ 
pects  no  less),  admirable  final  twist  and  one 
lovely  private  joke  for  old-line  Queen  fans  (as 
aren’t  we  all?).”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  9  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  25  ’67  40w 


QUEST,  OLGA  HALL-.  See  Hall-Quest,  O. 


QUESTER,  GEORGE  H.  Deterrence  be¬ 
fore  Hiroshima:  the  airpower  background  of 
modern  strategy.  196p  $6.95  Wiley 

358.41  Deterrence  (Strategy).  Air  power 


This  book  “is  an  attempt  to  break  some 
ground  on  the  analogous  interchange  possible 
between  the  issues  of  air  strategy  before  and 
after  August  1945,  in  hopes  that  such  analog¬ 
ies  will  indeed  lead  to  new  insights  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  1960’s  and  the  1970’s.  An  earlier 
version  of  portions  of  this  book  appeared  in 
the  April,  1963  issue  of  World  Politics.’  (Pref) 
Index. 


“This  excellent  book,  drawn  from  a  doctoral 
dissertation  (written  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity],  seeks  to  refute  the  frequently  encount¬ 
ered  assertion  that  nuclear  weapons  have  ren¬ 
dered  strategic  thought  _  before  1945  virtually 
irrelevant  to  our  present  condition,  .  ,  ,  [It 
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QU ESTER,  G.  H. — Continued 
shows]  the  sophistication  which  strategic 
thought  about  airpower  and  its  deterrence  pos¬ 
sessed  long  before  1945.  Unfortunately,  sophis¬ 
tication  of  thought  about  the  principles  of 
aerial  war  did  not  in  the  two  world  wars  pre¬ 
vent  errors  in  judging  the  enemy’s  responses, 
because  those  judgments  depended  upon  a 
different  kind  of  perception,  an  understanding 
of  human  nature.  History  is  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  can  help  us  gain  that  kind  of  under¬ 
standing  and  Quester  is  to  be  applauded  for 
reminding  us  that  history  does  remain  relevant 
to  modern  strategic  debate.”  R.  F.  Weigley 
Ann  Am  Acad  369:165  Ja  ’67  700w 
“In  this  Benthamite  study  of  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure,  Quester  has  produced  a  useful  guide  to 
the  background  of  the  strategy  of  deterrence. 

,  .  .  He  provides  a  useful  outline  of  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  thought  and  use  of  airpower  to 
the  present,  thus  making  the  book  a  worth¬ 
while  college  library  acquisition.  He  supersedes 
Brodie’s  Strategy  in  the  Missile  Age  [BRD  I960]. 
Though  he  has  done  his  research  well,  there 
are  places  where  he  has  missed  important 
works,  especially  in  the  field  of  British  air¬ 
power.  It  is  also  suprising  that  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  influence  of  the  submarine  in 
bringing  Japan  to  its  knees  in  1945." 

Choice  3:718  O  ’66  130w 
“It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  is  a 
book  for  specialists.  Readers  not  in  some  way 
directly  and  professionally  involved  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  discussed  will  find  the  entire  volume  te¬ 
dious  going.  .  .  .  Moreover  [it]  suffers  from  a 
style  of  writing  best  characterized  as  both 
complicated  and  awkward.  The  author  has  pro¬ 
vided  some  highlights  of  air  warfare  that  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  military 
history.”  P.  M.  Davis 

J  Am  Hist  54:194  Je  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Theodore  Ropp 

Social  Studies  58:178  Ap  ’67  300w 


j*--  kuth.  A  man  called  Lucy, 
1939-1945.  See  Accoce,  P. 


MARTIN.  The  high  hard  one.  See 

Higbe,  K. 


quill,  HUMPHREY.  John  Harrison:  the  man 
who  found  longitude;  with  a  foreword  by 
Sir  Richard  Wooley.  255p  pi  $10  Humanities 
press 

681  Harrison,  John  67-12246 

This  is  the  story  of  the  inventor  of  the  first 
successful  marine  chronometer,  “who  with  his 
brother  before ,  1730  made  the  finest  clocks  in 
the  world,  while  they  still  earned  their  living 
as  country  carpenters.”  (Sci  Am)  Bibliography. 


This  readable  and  engaging  book  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  historian  .  .  .  centers  on  the  personal  story 
of  [Harrison].  ...  It  is  this  narrative  of  18th- 
century  enterprise,  engineering  and  govern¬ 
ment  tnat  makes  the  book.  [It]  is  not  much 
concerned  with  the  details  of  Harrison’s  mech¬ 
anisms— -there  are  standard  references  for  that 
and  other  short  accounts  of  Harrison’s  ca¬ 
reer  are  well  known.  This,  however,  is  the  first 
substantial  study  of  this  remarkable  and  enig¬ 
matic  life.”  ® 

Sci  Am  217:150  O  ’67  460w 
“T^s  is  a  long  and  complex  story.  .  .  .  [Col¬ 
onel  Quill]  fonnerly  of  the  RoyaS  Marines  and 
now  Senior  Warden  of  the  Clockmakers’  Com¬ 
pany,  has  ma,de  a  classic  job  of  it.  There  is  a 
rnihtary  precision  and  clarity  in  his  handling 
of  the  facts:  his  technical  descriptions  of  the 
various  complicated  mechanisms  involved  are 
readily  apprehensible  by  the  layman;  his  illus¬ 
trations  _  are  copious  and  well-reproduced.  In 
brief,  his  book  is  a  labour  of  love,  done  with 
unstinting  patience  and  efficiency,  in  which 
John  Harrison  receives  at  last  a  due  meed  of 
appreciation.” 

TLS  pl65  Mr  2  ’67  600w 


QUIMBY,  GEORGE  IRVING.  Indian  culture  and 
European,  trade  goods;  the  archaeology  of 
tlie  historic  period  in  the  western  Great  Lakes 
Region.  217p  il  $5  Univ.  of  W^is.  press 
970.4  Great  Lakes  region— Antiquities.  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America — Great  Lakes  re- 
Sion  66-13805 

An  “account  of  the  archaeology  and  culture 
?l- tnbes  in  the  lands  surrounding  Lakes 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior  in  the  years 


from  1600  to  1820.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appended 
are  lists  of  beads  and  silver  objects  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  sites  where  they  were  found. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


h  or  30  years,  much  of  it  while  Curator  of 
Ethnology  and  Archaeology  at  the  Field  Mu¬ 
seum,  Quimby  searched  the  records  of  traders, 
explorers,  and  missionaries  for  information  and 
the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  western  Great  Lakes 
for  sites  and  artifacts.  In  this  brief  book  he 
describes  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  clues  and  reconstructs  a  bridge  be- 
tween  prehistory  and  history:  .  .  .  eindence 
which  at  last  suggests  possible  ancestors  for 
many  tribes.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:1161  F  ’67  220w 

with  maps,  generous  with  bibli- 
perhaps  too  much  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches  of- previously  published  es- 
book  is],  as  the  author  says,  ‘little 
than  a  beginning.'  ...  It  is  chiefly  a  de- 
discussion  of  the  kinds  of  material 
™  ■  ••  by  Frenchmen,  Englishmen, 

and  Americans  to  Indians  for  furs.  .  .  .  [Hls- 
archaeology]  holds  much  promise  for 
is  no  better  place  to 
^  njea-ns  of  arriving  at  the  inferences 

interpretation  of  prehistoric  re¬ 
mains  always  rests  than  in  historical  ruins 

written  as 

material  data.  Much  of  that  promise 
IS  Rst  when  we  cast  our  reporting  in  the  pre- 
Unfortunately,  that  Sipelrs  to 
have  haimened  here.  Bernard  Fontana 

Science  155:552  F  3  ’67  250w 


QUIN,  ANN.  Three.  143p  $3.95  Scribner 

™  ,  66-25350 

"of  three  people,  an  unhappy, 
wP  couple  and  an  even  unhap- 
pier  girl  .  I S]  who  comes  to  stay  with  them, 
convalescing  after  an  abortion.  The  girl  dis- 
thought  to  have  committed 
fo^oide.  The  journals  and  tape-recordings  she 
leaves  l^hind  give  no  more  than  tantalising 
clues,  which  Ruth  [R]  and  Leonard  FL]  t^  to 

story  is  told  in  three 
styles:  the  ba.sic  narrative  where  the 
thoirghts,  action  and  dialogue  of  the  couple  are 
^  interwoven.  .  .  .  the  .girl’s  tape-record¬ 
ings,  which  are  a  sort  of  disjointed  poetry  of 

(N^''s4tesraa™^'’®®’'''‘’"®'  journal.” 

[.Phis]  is  a  short  but  by  no  means  swiftly 
•  •  •  It  is  not  swiftly  moving 
Style,  a  richly — at  times  self-con- 
scwusly  so— poetic  one  of  subtle  nuances,  oc¬ 
casionally  obscures  plot  and  theme.  If  at  times 
?lYle  endows  her  involuted  characters 
©nervated  world  with  a  suggestive- 
resonance  remarkable  for  so  short  a 
novel,  at  other  times  that  style  seems  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  her  realistically  drawn  scenes 
continuously  iSeresUnl 

both  poetry." 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jack.son 

Harper  233:128  O  ’66  220w 
Reviewed  by  Kerman  Elstein 

Library  J  91:5646  N  15  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Morgan 

New  Statesman  71:784  My  27  ’66  360w 
“TImugh  rSl,  her  absence  and  her  fato  are 

coumi  who°dT^.^f  book  it  is  the  marrtel 

co..ipiy^  wiio  CIO  SO  .  .  ,  probablv 

irritating  and  unpleasant  grip  the  attention 

Tbnnovf^l^  abstract  and  poetic, 

though  the  division  is  not  all  that  clear  I 
gnmd  the  one  tended  to  cancel  out  the  other. 
Section  by  section,  the  book  fragments  itself 
lo  .fragmentary  end.  .  .  .  This  is 
nf  f  J.®  the  quarrels 

of  L  and.  R  are,  underneath  the  elegant  lan- 
banal.  .  .  It  is  the  human  beings 
ccc  or  who  do  not.  Miss  Quin  has 
lelied  on  her  extraordinary  gift  for  language  to 
sail  age  ptople  who,  I  am  afraid,  are  beyond 
salvation  For  long  stretches,  this  British  author 
■  •  •  •  Yivid.  supple  prose  flashing  with 

insights.  These  segments,  however,  seiwe  to 
prove  how  digressive,  and  unfortunate  her  al- 
niost  arbitrary  exnerimentalism  is  in  the  rest 
of  the  booic.”  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  9  ’66  800w 
“.Miss  Quin’s  method  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
oblique’  and  the  reader  is  likely  to  feel  muifli 
of  the  time  that  he  is  lost  in  a  fog  She  even 
refuses  to  provide  him  with  such  guidance  as 
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punctuation  can  g-ive.  ...  Yet  the  characters 
become  surprisingly  clear  as  the  novel  develops, 
and  the  situation,  as  the  reader  reconstructs  it 
for  himself,  is  not  without  drama.  Whatever 
else  is  true.  Miss  Quin  has  a  feeling  for  words, 
and  there  are  memorable  passages.”  Granville 
Hicks 

Sat  R  49:29  D  3  ’66  370w 

TUS  p489  Je  2  ’66  420w 


QUINCEY,  THOMAS  DE.  See  De  Quincey,  T. 


QUINE,  W.  V.  Selected  logic  papers.  260p  $6.95 
Random  house 

164  Logic,  Symbolic  and  mathematical 

66-11147 

“This  volume  brings  together  23  papers  on 
mathematical  logic.  .  .  .  [They!  include  dis¬ 
cussions  of  set  theory,  proof  theory,  truth  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  techniques  of  deduction.  .  .  . 
These  papers  were  written  between  1934  and 
1960,  and  two  of  them  have  not  previously 
appeared  in  print.  [Many  of  the  others  were 
previously  published  in  The  Journal  of  Sym¬ 
bolic  Logicl.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


QUINN,  DAVID  BEERS.  The  Elizabethans  and 
the  Irish;  pub.  for  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
library.  204p  il  $5  Cornell  univ.  press 

941.6  Ireland — History.  Ireland — Civilization 

66-11945 

“The  present  study  does  not  deal  separately 
with  the  observations  of  visitors;  it  is  a  topical 
discussion  of  certain  aspects  of  Irish  life  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  English  officials,  travelers, 
and  literary  figures.”  (Am  Hist  R) 

“Admittedly,  the  book  does  have  limitations: 
it  is  based  exclusively  on  English-language 
sources,  and  the  author  is  neither  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  nor  a  specialist  in  early  Irish  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  Quinn  Is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  assess  English  comments  on  Elizabe¬ 
than  Ireland:  he  has  edited  Irish  materials  and 
is  an  authority  on  English  travel  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  .  .  .  Like  most  social 
historians,  [he]  finds  it  difficult  to  generalize 
from  scattered  and  sometimes  contradictory 
evidence.  Occasionally  he  is  tempted  to  stretch 
the  evidence:  more  often  he  is  overcautious. 
For  the  most  part,  though,  his  conclusions  are 
enlightening.  The  book  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Gaelic  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  the  full  impact  of  English  penetration  had 
altered  its  traditional  culture.”  F.  G.  James 
Am  Hist  R  72:986  Ap  ’67  390w 
TLS  p488  Je  1  ’67  950w 


“This  volume  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy  collections  of  large 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:3456  J1  ’66  80w 
“Professor  W.  V.  Quine  of  Harvard  Is  at 
once  the  most  elegant  expounder  of  systematic 
logic  In  the  older,  pre-Godelian  style  of  Frege 
and  Russell,  the  most  distinguished  American 
recruit  to  logical  empiricism,  probably  the 
contemporary  American  philosopher  most  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  profession,  and  an  original  phil¬ 
osophical  thinker  of  the  first  rank.  .  .  .  [The 
contents  of  this  book]  are  pretty  strictly  for 
the  initiated,  even  the  article  ‘Logic,  Symbolic’ 
reprinted  from  an  encyclopedia.  This  is  an 
amazing  feat  of  condensation  with  something 
solid  to  say  in  its  brief  scope  about  every  major 
topic  of  interest  in  modern  formal  logic.  But 
it  must  surely  daunt  all  but  the  cleverest  of 
technically  innocent  inquiries.”  Anthony  Quin- 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  Ja  12  ’67  2600w 


R 


RAAB,  SELWYN.  Justics  In  the  back  room. 

261p  $5.95  World  pub. 

364.12  Criminal  investigation.  Trials.  Crime 
and  criminals — U.S.  Whitmore,  George 

67-20806 

Through  an  examination  of  the  1963  Wylie- 
Hoffert  murder  and  rape  case  in  New  York 
in  which  two  men  were  independently  accused 
of  the  murder,  the  author  examines  the  issue 
of  forced  confessions.  He  “explains  why  the 
police  feel  they  have  to  resort  to  questionable 
tactics  in  solving  crimes  .  .  .  and  suggests 
a  solution  that  protects  the  police  as  well  as 
the  suspect.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology. 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Blumberg 

Science  156:802  My  12  ’67  800w 


QUINE,  W.  V.  The  ways  of  paradox,  and  other 
essays.  258p  $6.95  Random  house 

191  Philosophy  66-11146 

This  “volume  is  a  collection  of  21  essays 
.  .  .  [written  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
which]  range  from  the  foundations  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  matter. 
The  nature  of  necessity,  the  meaning  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  logic  of  belief  are  among 
the  major  concerns  along  the  way.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Some  of  these  essays  previously  appeared 
in  various  publications.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Quine  [is]  universally  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  American  philosophers. 
.  .  .  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  a  student  of 
logic,  philosophy  of  language,  or  epistemology 
without  seriously  considering  Quine’s  views. 
All  the  essays  contained  in  Paradox  are  im¬ 
portant  and  some  are  profound.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  ‘Truth  by  Convention.’  ‘Necessary 
Truth,’  ‘On  Mental  Entities,’  ‘Ontological  Re¬ 
duction  and  the  World  of  Numbers,’  and 
‘Quantifiers  and  Propositional  Attitudes.’  ” 
Choice  3:1026  Ja  ’67  160w 

“[These  essays]  range  from  [Quine’s]  de¬ 
lightful  semi-popular  piece  on  ‘The  Ways  of 
Paradox’  to  more  difficult  essays  Incorporating 
logical  symbols  in  the  text.  No  special  pre¬ 
paration  is  required  for  the  reading  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  these  works  but  they  are  cast 
in  a  rigorous  form  likely  to  frighten  off  the 
casual  reader.  Strongly  recommended  for  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy  sections  of  all 
larger  libraries.”  George  Basalla 
Library  J  91:3456  J1  ’66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:12  Ja  12  ’67  2350w 


Mr.  Raab  s  book  Is  tough  reading,  with 
all  Its  gory  detail.  But  It  does  make  it  easier 
W  understand  why  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  m  1966  in  its  controversial  Mirant 
decision  established  guidelines  for  establishing 
the  legality  of  confessions.  Even  this  doesn’t 
guarantee  justice  in  the  precinct  house  back 
room.  Mr.  Raab  has  a  recommendation,  how- 
ever,  that  .  .  .  deserves  serious  consideration. 
In  this  [he]  has  made  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society.  But  it  is  not  the  type  of  book 
one  reads  to  induce  a  good  night’s  sleep  Nor 
is  it  up  to  the  writing  style  of  gripping  sus- 
Capote’s  Tn  Cold  Blood’ 
[BRD  1966].  R.  C.  Bergenhelm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  16 
67  550w 

“Journalistic  in  style  and  highly  Interesting. 
■ ,  •  •,  Mr.  Raab  cleverly  relates  how  the  police 
obtained  confessions  from  both  men — ^although 
obviously  only  one  or  the  other  could  have  been 
resppnsible.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries  and  law  libraries.”  J.  J.  Marke 
Library  J  92:2597  J1  '67  200w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  N  6  ’67  270w 


Introduction  to 
Whigham.  200o  pi 

col  pi  $7.50  New  Am.  lib. 

709.6  Art,  African — ^History  66-18260 

The  author  contends  that  the.  “African  crafts¬ 
man,  or  artist,  breathed  life  into  a  particular 
reasons  which  were  in  no  sense 
artistic.  To  understand  these  reasons,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  pbiects  produced,  it  is  necessary 
the  .  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  which  generated  them.  To  explain  that 
framework  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  There 
.secondary  themes  ...  an  examination 
of  [the  impact  of  Africa  on  modern  art]  to¬ 
gether  with  a  survey  of  the  works  of  those 
European  artists  who  obviously  owe  most  to  it 
future  of  Negro  art.”  (Introd) 
Bibliography.  Index.  ' 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Blumberg 

Science  156:802  My  12  ’67  800w 


“Rac:^wiltz  cla,ims  to  be  an  Italian  ‘Archae 
ologist-Egyptologist,  and  his  quick  survey  of 
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RACHEWILTZ,  BORIS  DE — Continued 
African  art  is  an  example  of  ail  that  is  worst  in 
contemporary  continental  scholarship.  Not 
only  have  most  of  the  specimens  he  illustrates 
already  been  published  ad  nauseum  in  pre¬ 
vious  antholopries,  but  his  discussion  .  .  .  de¬ 
rives  from  theories  long^  discredited  by  serious 
students — historical  reconstruction,  linear  evo¬ 
lution,  absolute  standards  of  aesthetic  value, 
diffusionism,  and  synthetic  intuition,  to  name 
but  a  few.  By  an  occult  method  he  wisely  does 
not  describe,  he  feels  himself  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman, 
or  his  school,  and  of  that  which,  at  best,  pos¬ 
sesses  little  except  a  doubtful  ethnog-raphic  in¬ 
terest.’  Considering  such  perception,  what  a 
pity  so  many  attributions  are  incorrect,  spell¬ 
ings  inconsistent,  and  objectionable  phrases 
like  ‘the  Negro  mind’  and  ‘ex-Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan’  thrown  about  so  indiscriminately.” 

Choice  4:284  My  ’67  120w 

‘‘This  is  a  very  readable  introduction  and  ex¬ 
cellent  translation.  .  .  .  Be  Rachewiltz,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  various  art  forms  represented  in 
different  media  and  an  experienced  student  of 
African  anthropology,  has  written  lucidly  on  a 
complex  subject.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book 
on  African  art  by  an  author  who  has  the  ability 
to  connect  the  emotive  power  of  the  images  re¬ 
presented  sympathetically  and  with  objective 
reality,  and  without  the  pretentiousness  com¬ 
mon  to  so  many  who  evaluate  the  ‘primitive 
arts.‘  At  every  turn  de  Rachewiltz  is  aware  of 
the  dignity  of  the  native  people,  and  his  quiet 
anger  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Benin  civilization) 
is  most  effective.  .  .  .  An  extensive  classified 
bibliography  (to  about  1957)  will  be  of  help  to 
some  students  who  may  want  to  read  further, 
although  few  items  are  in  English;  also,  one 
wishes  that  there  might  have  been  some  expli¬ 
cable  references  to  facts  or  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  text.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  excellent, 
worthwhile  book.  Recommended  for  high 
school,  public,  academic,  and  art  libraries.” 
Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:5944  D  1  ‘66  220w  [YA] 


RAD.  GERHARD  VON,  ed.  Deuteronomy;  a 
commentary  [tr.  by  Dorothea  Barton],  211p 
$5  Westminster  press 

222  Bible.  O.T.  Deuteronomy — Commentaries 

66-23088 

The  ‘‘professor  ordinarius  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  at  Heidelberg  .  .  .  presents  his  current 
views  concerning  the  theology  and  content  of 
Deuteronomy.  He  also  discusses  the  individual 
items  included  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  in  which  they  appear.”  (Li¬ 
bra^  J)  This  work  originally  appeared  in  1964 
in  German,  under  the  title  Das  fUnfte  Buch 
Mose:  Deuteronomium,  as  volume  eight  of  Das 
Alte  Testament  Deutsch,  edited  by  A  Hern- 
trich  and  A.  Weiser. 


X  i  somewhat  stodgy  English  translation. 
Limitations  of  the  book  are  endemic  to  the 
German  series  in  which  it  originally  appeared: 
a  focus  on  theological  exposition  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  but  pontiflcation  on  style  and  critical 
problems.  Von  Rad’s  emphasis  on  the  Holv 
War  is  familiar  and  insistent,  and  he  reasons 
cogently  as  always.  Undergraduates  can  learn 
careful  reading  and  perception  from  this  most 
influential  account  of  Deuteronomy,  which  is 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Too 
rnany  typographical  errors  remain,  and  the 
absence  of  a  subject  index  is  a  distinct  dksad- 
vantage.  A  muM  for  any  college  or  university 
library,  and  highly  recommended  for  collateral 

11S0. 

Choice  4:434  Je  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Shildes  .Johnson 

Library  J  92:118  Ja  1  ’67  120w 

‘‘One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Rad’,g  exposition  of  Deuteronomy  is 
his  theory  «iat  the  hortatory  character  of  the 
book  proceeds  from  the  activity  of  the  Levitical 
preachers  who  felt  themselves  commissioned  to 
deal  with  a  nevv  and  urgent  historical  situation 
The  nature  of  this  situation  is  clearly  brought 
put  in  the  introduction  to  the  commentary,  and 
Is  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
The  whole  approach  of  this  much  discussed 
book  is  most  fresh  and  stimulating,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  novv 
available  in  English.  A  number  of  slips  in  the 
proof-reading  have  been  noticed.” 

TLS  p363  Ap  27  ‘67  490w 


RADER,  BENJAMIN  G.  The  academic  mind 
and  reform;  the  influence  of  Richard  T.  Ely 
in  American  life.  276p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ky. 
press 

B  or  92  Ely,  Richard  Theodore  66-26694 
A  biography  of  an  American  economist,  who 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  author  of  the  Outlines  of  Economics. 
Ely  ‘‘was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  think¬ 
ing  and  methodology  of  19th-Century  German 
economics  into  American  academic  life.  He  Wfus 
a  founder  ...  of  the  American  Economic  As¬ 
sociation  [and  the  Journal  of  Land  Economics. 
Rader  describes  his  work  as  a]  researcher  Into 
the  problems  of  urban  and  rural  land  use,  agri¬ 
cultural  economics,  and  public  utility  regula¬ 
tion.”  (Libraiy  J)  Appendix:  The  works  of 
Richard  T.  Ely.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Fine 

Am  Hist  R  72:1508  J1  ’67  400w 
"Uninspired  biography,  but  well  written  and 
informative,  its  strength  lies  in  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  Rader  has  drawn  on  the  pub¬ 
lished  work  and  personal  papers  of  Ely  to  give 
us  a  narrative  account;  its  weakness  derives 
from  the  absence  of  a  searching,  interpretative 
analysis.  The  academic  reformer  is  set  before 
us,  but  he  remains  unexplained.” 

Choice  4:560  J1  ’67  120w 
.‘‘This  is  a  competent,  concise,  well-balanced 
biography.  ...  It  is  unlikely  that  later  re¬ 
search  will  add  much  to  the  analysis  of  [Ely’s] 
personality,  in  which  the  reform  impulse  con¬ 
flicted  with  scholarly  ambition  and  both  were 
Influenced  by  academic  insecurity,  the  war 
spirit  of  1917-1918,  and  the  conservatism  that 
those  engendered.  The  title's  theme  is  expertly 
<ieveloped.  .  .  .  [This]  book  will  be  useful  to 
students  of  American  reform,  economic  theory, 
and  higher  education  for  many  years  to  come. 
Ihe  relation  of  Ely’s  department  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  progressivism  and  his  repudiation  of  it 
under  pressure  are  ably  though  briefly  de¬ 
veloped.  So  are  Ely’s  pioneering  in  land  eco¬ 
nomics  and  his  relationship  to  the  electric- 
power  Industry  during  the  Insull  era.”  C.  M. 
Destler 

J  Am  Hist  64:164  Je  '67  340w 
“Richard  T.  Ely’s  contributions  to  economics 
cannot  be  overestimated.  .  .  .  This  biography 
may_  well  be  compared  with  [Joseph]  Dorf- 
man  s  monumental  work  on  Ely’s  contempo- 
IThorstein  Veblen  and  his  America,  BRD 
o  J  ■  ,  ^  will  not  pale  by  comparison.  Mr. 
Rader  is  to  be  _  congratulated  for  his  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  this  extremely  important  eco¬ 
nomic  thinker  and  teacher.  This  book  is  highly 
recommended  for  specialized  collections  and  for 
large  general  collections.”  H.  Z.  Knobler 
Library  J  92:108  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


cal  approach.  217p  $6.10  Oxford 


821  Wordsworth,  William  [67-81085] 

The  author  discusses  “the  different  philo¬ 
sophical  influences  on  Wordsworth,  and  illus- 
•  •  •  yuotation  from  his  poet- 


v.^rioice  jj  ev  llUw 

“Mr  Rader's  book  demonstrates  to  what  an 
extent  Worasworth  absorbed  philosophical  ideas 
.J'^fr^ctyd  by  Coleridge’s  more  sys- 
,®ffl'3ious  mind.  It  also  investigates 
®  independent  reading,  an  interest¬ 
ing  topic.  ...  It  IS  a  painstaking  piece  of  work 
prirnarily  meant  for  people  already  familim-  with 
critical  studies  of  Wordsworth,  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Too  often  the  ob- 
^  explained,  as  though  a  rather 
very  serious,  audience  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  being  addressed.”  ^ 

Economist  223:xvi  Ap  15  ’67  280w 
'  Melvin  Rader’s  book  .  .  .  [Words- 

associations  wit’n  (among  many  oth- 

J.  laton^ts  .  .  ,  effectively  diminish  him  a 
poet.  Rader  uses  Wordsworth’s  references  to 
concepts,  not  as  images  that  re- 
e-rid  separate  perceptions  but 
as  evidence  that  he  adhered  to  this  or  that 

New  Statesman  74:232  Ag  25  ’67  250w 

nothing  peripheral  in  Melvin  Rad- 
Q^nalysis  of  Wordsworth’s  nhiln 
sophical  ideas  By  focusing  on  what  is  c^trai 
m  Wordsworth’s  art.  the  ‘union  of  deep  fleling 
with  profound  thought’,  he  illuminates  the  ma^n 
Wordsworth's  development,  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rader  s  major  contribution  to  '"Words- 
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worth  studies  lies  in  his  convincing  resolution 
of  the  apparent  contradictions  between  Words¬ 
worth’s  innate  naturalism  and  his  developing 
transcendentalism,  between  his  acute  sensitivity 
to  the  world  of  eye  and  ear  and  his  intuition 
of  the  unity  of  all  things.  .  .  .  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  account  of  Wordsworth’s  debts 
to  English  and  continental  philosophers  and 
it  will  prove  invaluable  to  anyonm  interested  in 
the  Romantic  period." 

TLS  p596  J1  6  '67  490w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxiv  autumn  ’C7  lOOw 


RADICE,  GILES.  Democratic  socialism:  a  short 
survey.  164p  $4  Praeger 

335.5  Socialism  67-60 

“Prom  an  analysis  of  the  origins  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sociali.sm.  including  the  Communist 
variety,  Mr.  Radice  proceeds  to  a  discussion 
of  parliamentary  socialist  parties  functioning 
in  seven  European  countries,  Australia,  Israel, 
and  New  Zealand.  He  .  .  .  examines  various  to¬ 
pics,  such  as  the  control  and  planning  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  democratic  socialism  and  democracy, 
trade  unions,  the  need  for  ‘leisure’  policy  in 
societies  becoming  affluent,  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  foreign  aid, 
and  the  role  of  socialists  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future."  (Library  J)  Chronologies.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:1178  D  ’67  250w 
"Mr.  Radice  is  research  officer  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Work¬ 
ers,  which  is  Britain’s  third  largest  union.  In 
this  book  he  presents  socialism  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory.  Occasional  bias  is  notice¬ 
able,  but  the  book  has  some  reference  value. 
It  contains  chronological  tables  of  the  main 
socialist  parties  and  governments.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  general  reader.”  Victor  Novak 
Library  J  92:1167  Mr  16  ’67  170w 

“Few  are  likely  to  be  convinced  .  .  .  by  the 
blandly  propagandist  manner  of  this  tract, 
which,  in  its  evasive  over-simplification,  per¬ 
sistently  reminds  one  of  an  election  manifesto. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  book  with  uses.  For  one 
thing,  it  provides  us  with  a  fairly  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  middle-of-the-road 
socialist  intellectuais  think  and  talk  about  po¬ 
litical  issues.  For  another,  it  packs  into  very 
few  pages  a  surprising  amount  of  accurate 
information  about  the  origins,  attitudes,  po¬ 
licies  and  achievements  of  the  European  social- 
democratic  parties.  Both  as  an  introduction  to 
democratic  socialist  thought  and  as  a  work  of 
reference,  therefore,  it  deserves  its  place  on  the 
bookshelf” 

TLS  pll71  D  16  ’65  230w 


RADIN,  PAUL.  The  method  and  theory  of  eth¬ 
nology:  an  essay  in  criticism:  with  an  introd. 
by  Arthur  J.  Vidich.  278p  $7.50:  pa  $3.46  Basic 
bks. 

672  Ethnology.  Anthropology  66-23376 

"First  published  in  1933  as  a  criticism  of  the 
errors  fthe  author!  believed  were  misdirecting 
anthropological  studies.  .  .  .  Professor  Vidich 
[in  his  introduction  to  this  edition!  .  .  .  re¬ 
views  the  contributions  of  Benedict,  Mead, 
Kluckhohn,  Levi-Strauss.  Kardiner,  DuEois. 
and  other  anthropologist.^  in  the  light  of  the 
.  .  .  concerns  on  which  Radln  focuses  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  studying  any  foreign  culture;  the 
differences  between  the  Insiders'  and  the  out¬ 
siders’  views:  the  meaning  of  a  historically  ori¬ 
ented  attitude  toward  ethnological  studies;  and 
the  problems  contrasted  by  a  ‘definitive’  anal¬ 
ysis  and  an  ‘open’  system  of  intep)retatlon.’’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Author  and  title  index.  Sub¬ 
ject  index. 


"Radin  did  not  have,  nor  seek,  the  popular 
touch,  and  this  book  is  hard  work  for  the  lay 
reader.  .  .  .  He  shows  his  Intolerance  for  ‘in¬ 
ductive  generalizations.’  and  he  records  his  dis¬ 
may  at  how  his  discipline  became  the  sister-in- 
law  of  science.  He  is  appalled  at  the  subiecti- 
vity  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  He  looks  at 
scientists  in  his  discipline  but  finds,  in.ste.ad, 
writers,  humani.sts  [and!  poets.  .  .  .  Radin 

sought  to  show  how  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
a  science  which  owes  anything  to  artistic  or 
literary  methods  of  deduction  and  demonstra¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  His  plan  of  correction,  too  difficult 
to  outline  briefly,  hinges  on  alienation.  An 
ethnologist  truly  alienated  from  his  own  cul¬ 
ture  would  see  his  primitives  objectively." 
Franklin  Russell 

Book  Week  pi 6  My  21  '67  700w 


“IThis  book  is  relevant!  only  to  a  specialist, 
like  someone  interested  in  the  history  of  eth¬ 
nography.  who  will  perceive  documentary  value 
in  the  often  overstated  judgments  concerning 


contemporary  anthropologists  which  form  the 
substance  of  its  loosely  organized,  repetitious 
pages.  .  .  .  The  college  student  who  wants  to 
know  about  current  problems  in  ethnology  is 
better  directed  to  works  like  E.  R.  wolf’s 
Anthropology  IBRD  1965]  or  W.  Goldschmidt’s 
Comparative  Functionalism  IBRD  1966].” 

Choice  4:1056  N  ’67  140w 
‘‘[This  book]  embodies  a  particularly  sharp 
expression  of  [Radin’s]  critical  views,  and  .  .  . 
has  preserved  its  relevance  to  anthropolo^ 
today.  Arthur  J.  Vidich  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  has  provided  an 
introduction.  His  essay,  more  than  100  pages 
long  is  highly  Interesting  in  itself,  and  is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  commentary  on  Radin’s  work.  For 
advanced  students  of  anthropology.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:254  Ja  15  ’67  180w 


RAHMAN,  FAZLUR.  Islam.  271p  il  $8.95  Holt 
297  Islam  66-13499 

The  author  "deals  with  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Islamic  faith  throughout  its 
14  centuries,  stressing  its  moral,  social,  legal, 
and  philosophical  bases.  .  .  .  He  considers  the 
role  of  Mohammed  in  Islam,  and  the  place 
and  influence  of  the  Koran,  the  Hadith,  and 
the  Sunna  in  the  total  spectrum  of  Islamic 
belief  and  practice,  Islamic  law.  historical 
changes  in  dialectical  theology,  Sufl  doctrine 
and  organization,  and  the  growth  of  the  many 
Islamic  sects.  .  .  .  [He]  also  discusses  educa¬ 
tion,  reform  movements  and  the  present  Mos¬ 
lem  world.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Now  director  of  the  Islamic  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  Karachi,  Pakistan,  [the  author]  .  .  . 
is  analytical,  rather  than  historical  in  his  em¬ 
phasis.  .  .  .  His  style  is  closely  knit,  thought¬ 
ful  and  scholarly.  Considerable  background 
knowledge  is  required  of  the  reader.”  J.  C. 
Shipman 

Library  J  92:2418  Je  15  ’67  160w 
“Armed  with  the  apparatus  of  modern  schol¬ 
arship,  [Rahman]  is  ready  to  use  it  all  in  the 
study  of  his  religion  because  of  his  belief  that 
this  has  nothing  but  advantage  to  expect  from 
the  unfaltering  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  book  entirely  worthy  of  the  high 
standard  already  set  by  the  ‘History  of  Reli¬ 
gion’  series  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  at  once 
a  call  to  Muslims,  and  a  picture  of  Islam 
written  from  the  inside  which  outsiders  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding.” 

TLS  p634  J1  20  ‘67  490w 


RAHNER,  KARL.  Biblical  homilies  [tr.  by  Des¬ 
mond  Forristal  and  Richard  Strachan].  191p 
$4.95  Herder  &  Herder 
252.02  Sermons.  Bible — Commentaries 

66-24386 

“A  selection  of  sermons  given  by  the  author, 
over  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  university 
church  at  Innsbruck.  ’’X'hey  are  not  limited  to 
any  particular  subject  and  do  not  fill  out  a 
‘liturgical  year,’  so  the  editor  has  seen  fit  to 
arrange  them,  according  to  the  sequence  of 
the  biblical  books  as  each  homily  deals  with  a 
particular  Gospel  or  Epistle  text.”  (Library  J) 


"Not  Rahner  st  his  best,  but  better  than 
what  we  usually  bargain  for  in  the  homiletical 
line.” 

Christian  Century  83:1414  N  16  ‘66  20w 
"The  homilies  generally  begin  with  a  tight 
exegesis  of  the  text  and  lead  directly  to  a 
lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  it.  As  homilies, 
they  do  not  intend  to  draw  all  the  points  that 
could  be  made,  and  so  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  commentary  or  a  complete  exegetical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  biblical  texts.  They  ore 
what  we  might  call  a  homiletic  interpretation. 
The  book  will  be  of  only  limited  value  to  the 
general  library  because  it  is  a  book  of  sermons, 
and  Rahner’s  thought  can  be  found  in  many 
places  other  than  here.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  92:122  Ja  1  ‘67  170w 
"[Here  Rahner  is]  concerned  with  mediating 
the  Word  of  God  to  his  hearers  in  the  setting 
of  the  work  of  worship.  The  Homilies  are  not 
at  all  a  set  of  pious  sermons:  they  have  his 
characteristic  rigour  of  inquiry,  his  careful  re¬ 
gard  for  exactly  what  weight  an  argument  or 
illustration  can  bear.  But  they  are  an  appropri¬ 
ate  supplement  to  his  more  technical  theological 
essays,  since  they  show  in  practice  how  the 
pastoral  emphasis  that  illuminates  even  his 
most  speculative  studies  finds  its  full  expression 
when  the  Word  of  God  is  in  physical  reality 
proclaimed  to  men.” 

TLS  p382  My  4  ‘67  140w 
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RAHNER,  KARL.  Christian,  in  the  market 
place;  tr.  by  Cecily  Hastings  [Eng  title: 
Mission  and  grace,  v3].  184p  ^4  Sheed 
260  Pastoral  work  66-22022 

One  of  three  volumes,  each  with  distinctive 
title,  which  together  represent  the  English 
translation  of  the  author’s  Sendung  und  Gnade. 
This  is  a  collection  of  addresses  originally  de¬ 
livered  to  prison  chaplains,  railway  mission¬ 
aries,  booksellers  and  Jesuit  neophytes.  Con¬ 
tents:  Paul,  apostle  for  today;  Railway  missions; 
Parish  and  place  of  work;  The  prison  pastorate; 
The  parish  bookshop:  on  the  theology  of  books; 
The  theological  meaning  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart;  Imatian  spirituality  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Sacred  Heart;  First  Mass.  Appendix: 
A  basic  Ignatian  concept:  notes  on  obedience. 
For  volume  one.  The  Christian  Commitment, 
see  BRD  1964. 


“If  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  existentialist 
theologian  speaks  to  the  nonprofessional  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  theologian,  this  is  the 
book  to  eliminate  It.  .  .  .  [He]  is  sometimes 
obscure,  but  only  because  he  himself  Is  strug¬ 
gling  to  articulate  the  ideas  that  are  teeming 
within  him.  The  book  is  a  remarkable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  mode  of  Rahner’s  thinking,  ex¬ 
istentialist  rather  that  essentiaJist,  always 
searching  for  concrete  expression  beneath  scho¬ 
lastic  terminology.  .  .  .  For  Rahner,  every 
Christian  is  an  apostle  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
.  _ .  .  Rahner  investigates  [the]  new  historical 
situation,  which  calls  for  a  new  service  to 
human  beings,  and  also  the  work  tha.t  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  Church  and  the  Christian  as 
a  result  of  it.  He  analyzes  the  shift  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  pastoral  work,  and  studies  the 
working  community  as  the  object  of  pastoral 
care.  .  .  .  His  advice  to  new  priests  is  excellent 
for  all  priests —  to  strike  out  boldly  along  new 
paths  in  pastoral  work.”  T.  A.  Wassmer 
America  115:612  N  12  ’66  600w 
“The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  simp¬ 
licity  of  presentation  of  some  of  Rahner’s  basic 
ideas,  thereby  making  them  easily  understand¬ 
able  by  undergraduates.  Furthermore,  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  should  not  be  disregarded  be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  and  specialized  scope, 
since  Rahner  always  gives  a  solid  theological 
foundation  before  addressing  himself  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  topic.” 

Choice  3:1138  F  ’67  210w 
“[A]  wedding  of  Christian  memory  and  antici¬ 
pation  runs  ,  through  these  addresses  by  the 
great  th^logian.  .  .  .  Rahner  helps  us  to  see  the 
Christ  who  meets  us  in  the  prisoner,  the  secular 
grace  at  work  in  the  bookman’s  trade  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing  present  in  man’s  coming  of  age 
in  a  mobile,  technological  society,  and  the  ser- 
vanthood  possibilities  in  ‘pierced  heart  of  Jesus’ 
piety.  One  is  constantly  struck  by  the  lessons 
learned  over  the  centuries  by  Catholic  orders 
that  might  well  now  be  appropriated  by  Protes¬ 
tant  ‘new  formers’ — for  Instance,  that  dealing 
with  the  temptations  peculiar  to  the  outrider.” 
Gabriel  Fackre 

Christian  Century  84:52  Ja  11  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  C.  O.  Schommer 

Library  J  91:6090  D  15  ’66  160w 


RAHNER,  KARL.  Theological  Investigations; 
Toi  writings;  tr.  by  Kevin  Smyth. 

421p  $8.60  Helicon  press 

230.2  Catholic  Church — ^Doctrinal  and  con¬ 
troversial  works  (61-8189) 

The  German  theologian  treats  here  “the  no¬ 
tion  of  development  of  dogma,  the  dogmatic 
u^nderstanding  of  the  Trinity,  Chrlstology, 
Grace,  ttie  Sacraments,  Eschatology  and  Chris- 
1967  (TLS)  For  volume  five  see  BRD 


^en  one  compares  this  volume  with  hla 
previous  three,  one  finds  the  scholarship  Just 
as  impressive,  the  insight  just  as  brilliant,  but 
the  sentences  considerably  shorter.’’  E.  S 
Stanton 

America  116:697  My  6  ’67  60w 
“'The  fourth  volume  of  [Rahner’s]  investi¬ 
gations  must  at  once  be  praised  for  the 
quality  of  its  translation.  Kevin  Smyth  has 
achieved,  one  must  suppose,  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for;  and,  if  readers  complain  at  the  re¬ 
sult,  then  they  should  read  some  other  trans¬ 
lations  of  Karl  Rahner’s  works.  They  can  onlv 
be  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Smjkh  has  done  The 
topics  dealt  with  .  .  .  [cover]  the  same  gen- 
eral  field  of  theology  as  the  first  three  volumes 
of  Investigations  (two  of  which  are  so  far 


available  In  English),  and  have  all  been  writ¬ 
ten  since  1956.  ...  In  the  section  that  deals 
with  the  Sacraments  .  .  .  we  find  Professor 
Rahner’s  method  and  true  originality  most 
clearly  reflected.  His  concern  to  re-establish 
the  Church  as  the  Church  of  Word  and  Sacra¬ 
ments  .  .  .  has  greatly  Influenced  the  radical  de¬ 
velopment  in  Catholic  theology  reflected  in  the 
dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
Its  ecumenical  importance  is  evident,  and  in 
terms  of  a  renewed  theology  within  the  Church 
Itself  all  that  he  has  to  say  in  this  section  is 
magisterial  in  Its  authority.” 

TLS  p382  My  4  ’67^  900w 


RAHNER,  KARL.  Theological  investigations; 
tr.  with  an  introd.  by  Cornelius  Ernst;  v6. 
Later  writings:  tr.  by  Karl-H.  Kruger.  626p 
$8.50  Helicon  press 

230.2  Catholic  Church — Doctrinal  and  contro¬ 
versial  works  (61-8189) 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  nineteen  es¬ 
says  or  lectures  which  begins  “with  ‘Thoughts 
on  the  Possibility  of  Belief  Today’  and  ends 
with  ‘What  is  Heresy?’  ”  (America) 


“[Karl  Rahner]  a]ways  seems  to  be  concerned 
with  the  questions  that  are  being  asked,  not 
just  with  the  que.stions  that  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  theologians  in  the  past.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  addition  to  the  corpus  of  his  writing  avail¬ 
able  in  English  is  therefore  to  be  wholeheart¬ 
edly  welcomed.  Incidentally,  the  translator  has 
done  a  first-rate  job.  .  .  .  One  lack  in  the  book 
is  any  indication  of  the  date  or  the  occasion 
when  these  different  papers  were  composed  or 
delivered.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  two  essays  to  which 
most  readers  will  turn  and  return  are  two 
(2hristological  themes,  the  first  of  which  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘Christology  Within  an  Evolutionary  View 
of  the  World.’  Inevitably,  Rahner  has  to  clarify 
his.  position  vis-h-vis  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  .  .  . 
[His]  analysis  affords  a  most  useful  companion 
mece  to  the  Teilhardian  vision.”  Thomas 
Corbishley 

America  115:490  O  22  ’66  600w 
“As  usual,  Rahner  is  fresh  in  his  treatment, 
thorough  and  analytic  in  his  approach.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  his  highly  technical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  material,  .  .  .  this  book  can  be 
read  only  by  those  possessing  a  substantial 
background  in  Catholic  theology.” 

Choice  4:858  O  ’67  150w 


moxe  man  one  essay  a  uay.  rou 
Will  learn  what  some  of  the  best  current  Roman 
Catholic  theology  is  up  to  and  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  rare  privilege  of  noticing  new  conflgura- 
tions  in  our  old  world.  Rahner  ranges  widely. 
.  .  .  Always  his  word  is  characteristically  catho¬ 
lic,  more  both/and  than  either/or.  Not  with¬ 
out  a  certain,  scholastic  dryness,  [he]  refines 
every  distinction  with  the  zest  of  one  who 
knows,  that  precisely  because  thinking  is  a 
game  it  must  be  taken  on  i(;s  own  terms  if  it  is 
to  be  mastered.”  G.  M.  Schurr 

Chrrstian  Century  84:48  Ja  11  ’67  650w 


Pl-I^ILIP,  ed.  Modern  occasions;  sel. 
and  ed.  by  Philip  Rahv.  369p  $6.95  Farrar, 
btraus 

810.8  American  literature— Collections 

66-18863 

“This  book  is  a  collection  of  new  writing 
i,.,'..  •  sense  that  none  of  it  has 

been  published  before  in  English.  Of  the  twen- 
ty-one  writers  contributing,  .  .  .  fifteen  are 
Amerlcam  three  are  Britl^,  one  is  Canadian, 

one  13  Dutch.”  (Fore- 
are*^  inclu^^^’  stories,  plays  and  poetry 


bea-vy  demands  for  new  writ- 
ers  should  add  this  anthology  to  their  ordering 
lists  inrnediately.  .  .  .  A  wide  range  of  interests 
IS  served.  The  familiar  names  of  Robert 

Barth  are  supplemented  by  a 
^.^oup  of  authors  soon  to  make  their  names 
significant  in  modern  literature.  While  not 
every  selection  will  suit  every  reader’s  taste 
readers  will  find  something  of  interest  in  seve- 

llLabeth  Nefson'  ®  anthology.” 

Library  J  91:3212  Je  15  ’66  140w 

Modern  Occasions  is  not  clear. 
The  collection  .  .  ,  would  fit  neatlv  in 
issues  of  Mr.  Rahv’s  Partisan  Review,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  home  for  this  material.  Instead  we 
have  a  book  at  45s.  The  point  seems  to  be  I 
matter  of  salesmanship  rather  than  of  litera¬ 
ture.  ,  .  .  MMt  of  the  items  are  acceptable  for 
as  long  as  the  reading  lasts.  The  more  com- 
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pelling  pieces  include  an  excerpt  from  Mordecal 
Kichler’s  ‘St.  Urbain’s  Horseman’,  a  short 
story  by  Irvin  Faust  called  ‘Weissburg  ol 
Arabia’,  and  Robert  Lowell’s  poem,  ‘The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.’  ” 

TLS  p215  Mr  16  ’67  180w 


RAINWATER,  LEE.  The  Moynihan  report  and 
the  politics  of  controversy  [by]  Lee  Rainwater 
[and]  William  L.  Yancey:  a  Trans-action  so¬ 
cial  science  and  public  policy  report:  inch  the 
full  text  of  The  Negro  family:  the  case  for 
national  action  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
493p  $12.50:  pa  $3.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

301.451  Negroes — Moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  67-15238 

Two  professors  of  sociology  present  a  “cri¬ 
tique  of  the  development  and  controversy  of 
the  Moynihan  Report  on  the  Negro  family,  and 
also  of  the  role  of  social  science  research  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy.  .  ...  [The  book 
includes]  the  Moynihan  Report  itself,  as  well 
as  working  papers  of  the  subsequent  confer¬ 
ence,  newspaper  and  periodical  accounts  of  the 
Report,  and  reactions  to  it.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“This  volume  would  be  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  social  science  if  it 
did  no  more  than  present  the  Moynihan  Report 
along  with  President  Johnson’s  .  speech  at 
Howard  University  and  other  significant .  com¬ 
ments  engendered  by  the  Report.  In  addition  to 
its  anthological  virtues,  the  book  derives  merit 
from  an  analysis  of  the  controversy  stemming 
from  the  Report  and  by  a  provpcative  essay 
on  the  relationships  between  social  scientists, 
the  government,  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

.  Interest  in  this  book  as  a  case  study  of 
how  not  to  launch  new  proposals  at  the 
Cabinet  level  of  national  goverament  may  be 
exceeded  by  its  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  social  scientists  to  important  questions  of 
public  policy  and  on  the  responsibilities  of 
social  scientists  as  scholars.  G.  B.  Janosik 
Ann  Am  Acad  374:201  N  ’67  480w 

Reviewed  by  .Gibson  Winter  „  07  •c7  it:nnw 
Christian  Century  84:1660  D  27  67  loOOw 

‘‘Unfortunately,  Professors  Rainwater  and 
Yancey,  of  the  sociology  departm^ent  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  have 
made  the  documents  they  collected  a  part  of 
the  chapter  organization.  The  transitions  from 
critique  to  anthologizing  and  back  again  are 
disconcerting:  the  book  would 
to  use  had  the  documents  been  gathered  into 
an  appendix.  Still,  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
collection  supporting  research  or  teaching  in 
government  or  sociology.  J .  M.  Elrod 

Library  J  92:2426  Je  15 ’67  120w 

‘‘Prom  reading  the  book  I  concluded  that 
much  of  the  cause  of.  the  controversy  rested 
with  defects  in  the  original  report  itself  This 
is  a  different  position  from  the  one  held  by  the 
Authors  of  this  book.  ...  But  the  Mo^ihan 
document  itself  did  not  have  the.  breadth,  bal¬ 
ance,  and  effectiveness  .of  the  ^^residential  speech 
at  Howard  University  m  June  of  1965,  that  was 
built  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  writers  of  this  book, 
who  are  complete  Moynihan  partisans  .  .  .  criti¬ 
cize  the  Johnson  administration  .  .  .  and  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  permanent  .government,  -rhey 
write  off  objections  to  Moynihan  s  paper  from 
this  last  quarter  as  being,  concerned  merely 
with  protecting  the  vested  interest  of  the  (m- 
pvitahlv  this  word)  ‘establishment’  m  the  vari¬ 
ous  departm^ts-the  ‘welfare  establishment’ 
especially.”  W.  L.  Miller 

Reporter  37:46  Ag  10  67  2160w 

“In  spite  of  the  enlightenment  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  about  the  controversy,  it  does  have  its 
shortcomings.  .  .  .  As  a  sociological  study,  the 
methodology  can  be  faulted  on  a  number  of 
counts.  ...  As  political  science,  the  work  has 
much  to  recommend  it  on  a  descriptive  level. 
On  an  analytic  level,  the  offering  is  thin.  .  .  . 
Qualifiers  such  as  ‘presumably.  apparently, 
and  ‘probably’  abound  in  the  text  and 
cause  the  reader  often  to  wonder  about  the 
authors’  success  in  obtaining  ‘inside’  informa¬ 
tion  from  several  of  the  groups  under  study. 
And  yet,  the  fact  that  the  volume  does  not 
attempt  to  measure  up  by  traditional  yardsticks 
may  at  the  same  time  be  one  of  its  greatest 
assets.  In  sidestepping  the  standard  approaches, 
the  authors  are  able  to  shift  easily  from  one 
perspective  to  another  to  provide  a  document 
of  considerable  insight  and  broad  significance.” 

Science  158:896  N  17  ’67  1450w 


RAMAZAN  I,  ROUHOLLAH  K.  The  foreign 
policy  of  Iran:  a  developing  nation  in  world 
affairs,  1500-1941:  pub.  for  the  Am.  assn,  for 
middle  East  studies  series.  330p  $7.60  Univ. 
press  of  Va. 

327.56  Iran — Foreign  relations  66-12469 
An  analysis  of  “Iranian  foreign  policy  from 
1600  to  1941.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  dealt  with  in  broad 
terms  and  only  to  identify  some  of  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  political  system  and 
foreign  policy  of  Iran  at  that  time.  The  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  since  1800  are  treated  in 
greater  detail.”  (Pref)  Index. 


“This  work  has  serious  shortcomings.  Despite 
its  title,  only  64  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
years  1500-1905:  the  remainder  covers  ground 
already  traversed  by  various  autlrors  (most  not¬ 
ably  by  Upton,  The  History  of  Modern  Iran, 
and  Lenczowskl,  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran, 
1918-1948  IBRD  1949].  Although  disputes  over 
frontiers,  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  petroleum  concessions  are  recurring 
themes,  no  maps  are  provided.  The  rich  pri¬ 
mary  sources  of  the  National  Archives  are 
barely  touched,  those  of  the  British  Public 
Record  Office  ignored  entirely.  Footnotes  are 
very  scanty,  and  there  is  no  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:80  Mr  ’67  160w 
“In  this  book  [the  author]  has  utilized  many 
sources  which  exist  only  in  Persian,  but  he  has 
also  made  use  ol  what  Western  works  do 
exist,  and  he  has  told  his  story  in  a  manner 
readily  comprehensible  to  an  American  audi¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  Readers  will  find  especially  interest¬ 
ing  the  account  of  how  Soviet  Russia  as  early 
as  1920  tried  to  seize  parts  of  northern  Iran 
by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  This  highly  readable 
volume  was  awarded  the  prize  of  the  American 
Association  for  Middle  East  Studies  as  ‘the 
most  distinguished  contribution  to  contemporary 
Middle  East  scholarship.’  Its  only  serious  defect 
is  the  absence  of  a  bibliography.” 

Va  Q  R  43;cliv  autumn  ’67  300w 


RAMMELKAMP,  JULIAN  S.  Pulitzer’s  Post¬ 
dispatch,  1878-1883.  326p  il  $7.60  Princeton 
univ.  press 

071  St  Louis  Post-dispatch.  Pulitzer,  Joswh 

66-21889 

The  author  “examines  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  during  its  formative  years,  seeing  it 
as  the  foundation  of  the  highly  successful 
World  and  of  Pulitzer’s  career  itself.  .  .  .  [He] 
studies  Pulitzer’s  role  as  a  .  .  .  journalist.’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Andrews 

Am  Hist  R  72:1606  J1  ’67  480w 
Am  Lit  39:443  N  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Merwin 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:195  N  ’67  460w 
Choice  4:410  Je  ’67  140w 


“The  reader  is  never  permitted  to  forget  that 
the  paper  was  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  proud  posses¬ 
sion:  but  Pulitzer  himself  is  given  a  role 
ancillary  to  the  central  position  that  has  been 
assigned  to  the  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  scholarship 
is  quite  impeccable:  the  documentation,  impres¬ 
sive.  ...  If  primary  attention  is  given  to  the 
editorial  page,  which  is,  of  course,  the  real  voice 
of  any  newspaper,  the  other  aspects  of  the 
newspaper,  the  quality  and  style  of  the  news 
stories  and  feature  articles,  which  also  deter¬ 
mine  the  paper’s  character,  are  not  slighted. 
Nor  is  the  more  mundane  side  relating  to  the 
business  office.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  never  quite 
sure  where  Pulitzer  stood  in  relation  to  his 
paper.  .  .  .  [He]  remains  as  shifting  and 
elusive  as  he  must  often  have  appeared  to  his 
own  contemporaries.  There  has  long  been  a 
need  for  a  definitive  biography  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  there  is  still  a  need.  Rammel- 
kamp  has  constructed  an  excellent  background 
mat  for  that  portraiture.”  J.  F.  Wall 
J  Am  Hist  54:427  S  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  K.  F.  Kister 

Library  J  92:1490  Ap  1  ’67  200w 
“The  general  reader  may  find  [this]  heavily 
academic  and  may  tire  of  the  subnarratives  in 
the  footnotes.  .  .  .  With  appropriate  passages 
enlivened  by  vivid  writing,  [the  author’s]  ana¬ 
lysis  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  The  Post- 
Dispatch  was  a  newspaper  of  an  urban  middle 
class  and  that,  to  Pulitzer,  ‘the  people’  were 
mostly  middle-class  businessmen.  ...  In  Mr. 
Rammelkamp’s  assessment,  Pulitzer  revolu¬ 
tionized  journali,sm  through  The  World — but 
with  methods  forged  in  St.  Louis.  Though 
fairly  standard,  the  Interpretation  is  over¬ 
simplified.”  Oliver  Knight  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  19  ’67  SOOw 
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RAMMELKAMP,  J.  S. — Continued 

“Professionally,  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  a  man 
with  feet  in  two  cities,  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 
Both  operating  bases  and  something  of  their 
place  in  Pulitzer’s  career  are  discussed  in  new 
books  from  the  Princeton  University  Press: 
[the  book  under  review]  and  Joseph  Pulitzer 
and  the  New  York  World,  by  George  Juergens 
[BRD  19671.  Both  books  are  more  institutional 
histories  than  biographies  (they  grew  out  of 
doctoral  dissertations),  and  both  contribute  new 
insights  into  Pulitzer’s  genius.  Of  the  two, 
Rammelkamp’s  volume  seems  the  most  per¬ 
ceptive  and  concentrates  most  on  previously 
little  known  subject  matter.”  Alfred  Balk 
Sat  R  50:137  Mr  11  ’67  70w 
TLS  p834  S  21  ’67  900w 


RA1V16N  Y  CAJAL,  SANTIAGO.  Recollections 
of  my  life;  tr.  by  E.  Horne  Craigie;  with  the 
assistance  of  Juan  Cano.  63Sp  U  $10  Mass. 
ln.st.  of  technology 

B  or  92  Nervous  system  66-3339 

The  autobiography  of  the  neurologist  who  in 
1906  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine.  “In  the 
first  part  .  .  .  [Cajal  recounts  hisl  childhood 
and  youth.  .  .  .  The  second  part  of  the  book 
is  a  record  of  Cajal’s  discoveries  in  the  his¬ 
tology  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  reverses 
and  grievances  of  ‘academic  scrapes’  for  priori¬ 
ties,  and  of  his  major  battle,  and  .  .  .  victory 
in  proving  .  .  .  that  the  neuron  is  a  stiaictural 
and  functional  unit.”  (Science)  Bibliography 
of  works  by  the  author.  Index.  Oi'iginally 
published  as  Recuerdos  De  Mi  Vida.  1901-1917. 
This  translation  has  been  made  from  the  third 
Spanish  edition,  published  in  1923. 


“This  remarkable  autobiography  of  a  gT^^-t 
scientist,  philosopher,  and  physician  has  been 
translated  from  the  original  Spanish  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  the  reader  can  feel  and  under¬ 
stand  the  very  personality  of  the  man  who  has 
written  it.  .  .  .  For  every  serious  reader  whether 
scientist  or  not,  whether  of  high  or  low  e.state. 
Far  from  reading  an  ordinary  account  of  an 
ordinary  life,  one  finds  oneself  in  imagination 
living  with  Cajal  a  life  filled  with  interest, 
never  dull,  but  always  seeking  for  better  an¬ 
swers  to  the  mysteries  of  the  unfathomed 
nervous  systems  of  living  things.  (Originally 
published  as  volume  8  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  1937).” 

Choice  3:1033  Ja  ’67  200w 
■‘[The  second]  part  of  the  autobiography 
gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  intellectual 
climate  that  prevailed  in  the  academic  world  in 
Europe  between  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  and  the  war  of  1914-18,  a  period  in  which 
the  political  and  economic  center  of  gravity, 
and  with  it  the  center  of  scientific  authority 
and  prestige,  was  shifting  from  Latin  to  Ger¬ 
manic  Europe  .  .  .  Prom  the  pages  of  this 
autobiography  emerges  the  figure  of  a  great 
man  who  embodied  all  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  race — uncompromising  dedication 
and  fanatical  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  frugality  and 
an  indomitable  courage  to  endure  adversities, 
and,  in  the  guise  of  humility,  an  immense  per¬ 
sonal  pride.”  P.  I.  Yakovlev 

Science  156:793  My  12  ’67  800w 


RAMSEY,  G.  C.  Agatha  Christie;  mistress  of 
mystery.  124p  pi  $4  Dodd 

823  Christie,  Agatha  (Miller)  67-19230 
A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  American 
author  and  of  the  mystery  story’s  literary  form. 
There  are  chapters  on  “mystery  writers  as 
social  historians,  devices  of  the  profession,  the 
careers  of  Agatha  Christie  and  her  two  de- 
tectives.  Hercule  Poirot  and  Jane  Marple.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography. 


Best  Sell  27:176  Ag  1  ’67  60w 
"An  all  too  brief  account  of  the  life  of 
Agatha  Christie  Mallowan — her  career,  her  In¬ 
terests.  and  her  poetic  .skills — and  a  thorougn 
and  well  documented  examination  of  the  never- 
never  and  ever-ever  lands  of  Hercule  Poirot 
^d  Mi^ss  Marine.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on 
The  Mystery  Writer  as  Social  Historian  ’ 

The  seven  appendixes  Include  not  only  '  the 
novels  and  short  stories  under  their  various 
titles  and  the  plays  and  films  that  have  come 
them,  but  also  all  the  nursery  rhymes 
that  have  been  used  in  the  books.  'This  hook 
is  recommended  for  any  public  library  where 
there  i.s  an  interest  in  the  mystery  form  or  a 
particular  interest  In  Agatha  Christie’s  con- 
poctions.  ■  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  130w 


"Had  Mr.  Ramsey  addressed  himself  to  an 
explanation  for  Mrs.  Christie's  phenomenal 
success,  his  chatty,  superficial  book  might  have 
been  more  than  mildly  engaging.  .  .  .  Despite 
its  inadequacies,  the  book  represents  a  tenta¬ 
tive  step  toward  the  extended  study  that  the 
detective  novel  currently  lacks.  By  compiling 
some  occasionally  important  data,  Mr.  Ramsey 
initiates,  however  falteringly,  the  analysis  of 
the  whodunit.”  George  Grella 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  17  ’67  430w 


RAMSEY,  RAUL.  Deeds  and  rules  In  Christian 
ethics.  245p  $5.95  Scribner 
241  Christian  ethics  67-21332 

In  this  revised  edition  of  his  book,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland  In  1965,  a  professor  of  reli¬ 
gion  at  Princeton  University  “explores  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  a  Christian  social  ethic.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  task  and  methods  of  Christian  ethics,  he 
introduces  a  number  of  contemporary  moral 
problems,  including  a  .  .  .  criticism  of  the 
British  Quaker  report  on  sexual  morality,  and 
examines  .  .  .  such  moral  philosophers  and 
religious  ethicists  as  William  A.  Frankena, 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Paul  Lehmann,  John  Rawls, 
and  Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson.  .  .  .  He  issues 
a  call  for  disciplined  ethical  reflection  to  re¬ 
place  today’s  vogue  of  ‘Instant’  ethics  and  for 
a  renewal  of  theological  ethics  that  does  not 
Ignore  moral  philosophy.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


Ramsey,  using  the  Frankena  distinctions, 
has  done  in  his  own  ponderous  style  a  critical 
analysis  of  some  sloppy  thinking  .  .  .  that 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  without 
prejudice  by  the  ‘new  morality’  enthusiasts. 
.  .  .  .One  always  has  to  ask  if  Ramsey  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  to  do 
the  unusual  In  loving  the  neighbor.  The  prob¬ 
lem  IS  not  that  he  espouses  rules  for  rules’ 
sake:  he  wants  rules  for  the  sake  of  love  and 
persons.  But  Is  moral  j’udgment-making  as 
rational  as  he  suggests?  .  .  .  [However]  Ram¬ 
seys  series  of  reviews  (for  this  is  what  his 
book  is)  IS  very  significant,  particularly  the 
last  chapter,  in  which  he  deals  with  Frankena’s 
very  important  work,  but  also  his  long  essay 
on  Lehmann.”  J.  M.  Gustafson 

Christian  Century  83:654  My  18  ’66 

950w 

Century  carried  a  review 
of  the  Scottish  edition  of  this  book.  Ramsey,  no 
friend,  of  the  ‘new  morality.’  has  added  new 
material  for  the  American  edition — including  an 
extensive  critique  of  Joseph  Fletcher  [author  of 
Situation  Ethics,  BRD  1966).  ...  In  gene'-al 
were  swept  away  by  ‘situation  ethics’ 
will  find  a  difficult  antagonist  in  deeds-and- 
rules  man  Ramsev.” 

Christian  Century  84:815  Je  21  ’67  80w 
“[This]  is  an  important  and  valuable  work, 
fully  worthy  of  Ramsey  and  to  be  read  by  any 
one  who  has  a  serious  interest  in  Christian  eth- 
ics  They  will  find  Ramsey’s  style  somewhat  in- 
yonied  at  times,  but  his  thinking  quite  clear 
and.  his  expression,  when  it  is  not  involved, 
plain  and  uncontnvGd.  ...  I  h.av6  to  give  spe- 
cial  mention  to  the  last  chapter.  .  .  .  Ramsev 
has  learned  somewhere  to  leave  them  laughing. 
No  one  doubts  that  morality  is  a  serious  pro- 
Ramsey  is  serious  about  it,  but 
Jajectiqn  of  this  element  restores  balance 
and  humanity  to  a  degree  which  is  rare  in  dis¬ 
cussions  about  morality.”  J.  L.  McKenzie 

Commonweal  86:, 525  Ag  25  ’67  700w 
author]  backs  with  scholarly  effective- 

PitnntiPjfni in  some  Instances 
situational  ethics  have  scanted  adequate  con- 
sideratlon  to  the  validity  of  ethical  rules.  In 
iPi  >  ethics,  his  is  no  ‘beating  of  the 

reviewer  would  card  him  with  a 
tP^^i®  numb^  of  rounds  won,  but  one 
•aag  for  him  to  rise  above  the  storm 
and  outline  with  clarity  his  own  concluslor^ 

general  reader,  but 
for  scholars.  It  is  recommended  for  large  pub¬ 
lic  and  university  libraries.’’  Lawrence  Mills 
Library  J  92:1936  My  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  John  MacQuarrie 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  S  17  ’67  700w 


.  vvi^!_i/Aivi  CSIANLEY.  Alistrfllinn 

427  English  language— Dialects 
This  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  Eno-Hov, 
®rP,®>i?'"^.A’^?tralians  “ends  just  bSore  1900 
[The  author]  seeks  to  show  that  it  is  simply 
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a  sub-species  of  normal  English,  developed  as 
it  had  to  he  to  meet  different  circumstances 
with  fresh  idiom  and  local  terms,  but  nearly 
always  based  on  English  idiom.’’  (TES) 


“The  study  of  Australian  English  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  most  Australians  are 
convinced  that  their  vocabulary  is  distinctively 
Australian.  Their  belief  finds  suifport  in  Sidney 
J.  EaKer,  The  Australian  Eanguage  irev  ed. 
tBKJj  1116711,  up  to  now  the  standard  reference 
woi'K  on  the  suDject.  Hamsun  argues  most  con¬ 
vincingly,  however,  that  .  .  .  Australian  Eng¬ 
lish  is  no  more  than  the  additions  to  British 
English.  If  Baker’s  study  is  the  counterpart  of 
H.  E.  Mencken,  The  American  Eanguage  IBRD 
lyilij,  in  its  insistence  on  the  individuality  and 
vitality  of  Australian  English,  Ramson’s  book 
is  the  counterpart  of  G.  R.  Krapp,  ’i'ne  English 
Eanguage  in  America,  2v  [BRD  1925].  .  .  . 
Ramson  will  be  used  to  balance  Baker  for  yeajs 
to  come  Recommended  for  the  linguistics 
shelves  and  British  Commonwealth  collections.’’ 

Choice  4:674  S  ’67  flow 
“In  essence  [Dr.  Ramson]  is  right,  but  he 
stops  just  short  of  the  interesting  period,  it  is 
a  good  book,  and  commendably  short;  but  one 
feels  that  his  thesis  needs  extending  in  time 
and  over  a  wider  spread  of  idiom.’’ 

TLS  P1U73  N  16  ’67  330w 


RAND,  CHRISTOPHER.  Eos  Angeles:  the  ulti¬ 
mate  city.  205p  $5  Oxford 

917.94  Eos  Angeles — Description  67-17668 

The  implication  of  Rand’s  subtitle  is  that 
“the  nation’s  second  largest  metropolis  is  in 
the  forefront  of  American  urbanization,  in 
respect  both  to  problems  (such  as  smog  and 
race  relations)  and  to  solutions.  .  .  Rand 

scrutinizes  in  turn  the  metropolis's  racial, 
educational,  occupational,  cultural  and  political 
aspects.’’  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Henriot 

America  116:792  My  27  ’66  400w 


"  ‘The  Ultimate  City’:  does  this  mean  it  Is 
the  city  of  fulfillment  or  ‘the  living  end’  ? 
Christopher  Rand  .  .  .  suggests  something  of 
both  meanings  in  his  often  gloomy  assessment 
of  Los  Angeles’  problems.  But  though  Rand 
fights  Los  Angeles  boosters  to  a  stand-off,  his 
book  is  no  simple  put-down,  either.’’ 

Christian  Century  84:475  Ap  12  ’67  60w 


"Only  one  of  the  essays  hits  the  mark,  that 
detailing  the  impact  of  technology  on  the 
growth  of  the  city.  The  saddest  treatment  is 
found  in  the  discussion  of  the  city’s  ethnic 
patterns.  Unfortunately  the  writing  lacks  the 
thrust  and  brittleness  of  rhetoric  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  find  in  The  New  Yorker.  But 
more.  Mr.  Rand  is  trapped  by  the  contradic¬ 
tions  which  confronted  him:  he  loves  and  hates, 
praises  and  satirizes  the  City  of  the  Angels  all 
in  the  same  breath.”  D.  B.  Nunis 

Library  J  92:1347  My  lo  ’67  loOw 
“Rand  is  not  one  of  those  fine  Eastern  writers 
bent  on  carping  about  Los  Angeles.  He  praises 
the  freeways.  He  found  them,  during  a  year’s 
residence  in  Los  Angeles  for  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  (in  which  most  of  this  bright  disser¬ 
tation  appeared),  highly  useful  and  sightly. 
.  .  .  [His]  other  observations  have  the  same 
refreshing  objectivity  and  insight.  .  .  .  He  per¬ 
haps  stubs  a  statistical  toe  in  deploring  that 
most  of  Los  Angeles’  notables  in  the  creative 
arts  come  from  somewhere  else;  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  75  per  cent  of  all  California 
adults  were  from  somewhere  else.  And  he 
clings  to  the  Eastern  myth  that  Los  Angeles 
is  ‘Goldwater  country.’  Los  Angeles  County  in 
1964  gave  Lyndon  Johnson  a  majority  of  67  per 
cent — less  pro-Goldwater  than  18  states.”  Glad¬ 
win  Hill^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p43  Ap  30  '67  410w 


“Rand  has  a  wide-ranging  curiosity:  a  toler¬ 
ant,  urbane  outlook  nourished  by  a  broad  fund 
of  general  knowledge;  and  a  smooth,  relaxed 
prose  style  inclined  toward  understatement. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  be  neutral  about 
Los  Angeles,  he  shows  that  it  is  only  difficult 
to  be  fair.  He  balances  comments  on  the  city’s 
barren  literary  attainments,  for  example,  with 
praise  for  its  great  universities.  His  survey  of 
the  city  confirms  the  findings  of  more  inten¬ 
sive.  narrowly  focused  studies.  They  reveal, 
behind  a  euphoric  facade,  a  deeply  troubled 
city,  perennially  harassed  by  the  worst  crime 
rate  and  perhaps  the  widest  racial  gulf  of  any 
major  American  city.”  C.  W.  Griffin 
Reporter  36:44  My  4  ’67  1450w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxxx  summer  ’67  ISOw 


RAND,  JAMES  S.  Run  for  the  trees.  398p  $5.95 
Putnam 

67-12335 

This  is  a  first  novel  by  a  British  journalist. 
“Africa  after  World  War  I  is  the  setting  for  a 
.  .  .  [story]  of  adventure.  Piet  Van  Zyl,  an  Afri¬ 
caner,  has  solidified  a  little  kingdom  and  begun 
breeding  natives  to  perpetuate  It.  George  Miller 
joins  Van  Zyl  in  hunting  and  explores  possibi¬ 
lities  for  establishing  a  business  relationship. 
Tile  two  respect  each  other  but  are  rivals  for 
the  same  slave  (of  Scandinavian  origin).  The 
be.ginnings  of  native  unrest  and  revolution  are 
fought  ...  by  Van  Zyl  with  heip  from  Miiler.” 
(Library  J) 


“One  of  the  least  appealing  aspects  of  this 
book  is  the  constant  coarseness  in  speech  and 
action.  .  .  .  There  are  any  number  of  extremeiy 
frank  sexuai  passages  which  are  not  needed 
either  for  emphasis,  character,  or  even  shock 
value.  The  author  is  aware  of  this  problem, 
and  in  a  Foreword  attempts  to  explain  away 
the  impact  of  such  scenes.  This  is  'an  adven¬ 
ture  story  for  advJts’  he  claims.  Any  attempt 
to  portray  reaiity  or  probability  is  waived, 
however.  .  .  .  From  the  technical  writing 

standpoint,  Mr.  Rand  has  somewhat  to  learn. 
His  focus  in  this  story  is  on  Miller,  the  young 
hunter.  However,  whenever  there  is  some  bit  of 
fact  we  need  to  know  or  some  digression  that 
might  be  interesting,  Rand  drops  his  focus  and 
fills  the  reader  in  on  background.”  S.  J.  Laut 
Best  Sell  26:439  Mr  1  ’67  600w 
“Although  there  are  occasional  debates  on 
the  status  of  the  African  Negro  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  white  man,  most  of  the  book 
is  concerned  with  stalking  crocodiles,  gorillas, 
leopards,  and  natives,  and  there  are  also  lively 
scenes  of  slave  auctions,  orgies,  and  so  on. 
.  .  .  It’s  all  great  fun;  and  the  author  .  .  .  moves 
the  action  aiong  at  breakneck  speed.  Recom¬ 
mended  as  superior  of  its  type.”  R.  H.  Dona- 
hugh 

Library  J  92:1178  Mr  15  ’67  190w 
“[A  novel  which]  will  easily  deepen 
the  stereotyped  view  most  American  readers 
already  have  about  Africa  and  Africans.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  a  particularly  bad  novel  in  any  terms — 
not  just  a  particulai'ly  bad  novel  about  Africa.” 
C.  R.  Larson 

Nation  204:315  Mr  6  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  Mr  12  ’67  240w 


The  RANDOM  house  dictionary  of  the  English 
language;  Jess  Stein,  ed.  in  chief:  Laurence 
Urdang,  managing  editor.  2059p  il  col  il  maps 
col  maps  thumb-indexed  $25  Random  house 
423  English  language — Dictionaries  66-21939 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:803  Ap  1  ’67 
1760W 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:66  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

Encounter  28:69  F  ’67  1200w 
TLS  piles  N  30  ’67  750w 


RANKE.  KURT,  ed.  Folktales  of  Germany:  tr. 
by  Lotte  Baumann.  257p  $6.60  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  press 

398.2  Folklore — Germany  66-13884 

“Tales  selected  from  The  Marburg  Archives, 
a  great  German  folklore  collection,  and  edited 
by  [the  president  of  the  International  Society 
for  Folk  Narrative  Research]  make  a  volume  of 
eighty  two  narrative  pieces.  .  .  .  Most  are  here 
published  in  English  for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 
Stories  are  grouped  under  such  headings  as 
‘Animal  Tales,’  ‘Magic  Help  and  Gifts,’  ‘Wise 
Men  and  Women,’  and  ‘Numskulls':  they  are 
indexed  by  tale  type  according  to  the  Aarne- 
Thompson  classification  system.”  (Horn  Bk) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  motifs.  Index  of  the  tale 
types.  General  index. 


“This  collection  includes  a  vast  range  of 
stories  .  .  .  and  represents  the  first  major  col¬ 
lection  of  German  folktales  in  English  since  the 
translation  of  the  tales  of  Die  Brtlder  Grimm. 
As  Dorson’s  foreword  points  out,  these  Ger¬ 
man  tales  do  not  suffer  from  the  refinements 
or  the  nationalism  that  marred  the  later  work 
of  the  Grimms.  The  language  is  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  apparently  rings  as  ‘true’  as  transla¬ 
tion  permits.  There  is  a  refreshing  genuineness 
in  this  collection  that  reveals  these  tales  as 
folk  without  ever  being  ‘folksy’  at  one  extreme, 
or  pedantic  at  the  other.” 

Choice  4:426  Je  ’67  120w 
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RANKE,  KURT — Continued 
“LThis  work]  and  the  others  .  .  .  from  the 
Folktales  of  the  World  series  have  outstanding 
reference  values.  Any  library  serving  students 
of  culture,  literature,  or  storyteiling  will  want 
the  entire  series.  ,  .  .  Since  all  [the  tales]  have 
been  transcribed  and  translated  as  literally  as 
possible  from  the  storyteller’s  spoken  word,  the 
limitless  variety  in  storytellers  and  their  stories 
is  evident:  a  resultant  unevenness  in  text  is 
inherent  in  the  endeavor  to  be  authentic.  .  .  . 
[There  are]  a  scholarly  introduction  to  the  his- 
torv,  collection,  and  study  of  German  folk  tales 
[and]  notes  on  each  tale  included  in  the  coliec- 
tion.  .  .  .  Although  pieces  to  be  shared  with 
girls  and  boys  must  be  carefully  chosen,  the 
storyteller’s  interpretation  of  all  German  folk 
tales  will  surely  reflect  any  time  spent  in 
studying  this  important  work.”  P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:220  Ap  ’67  220w 


HANSFORD,  OUlVER.  Livingstone’s  lake;  the 
drama  of  Nyasa,  Africa’s  inland  sea.  313p  il 
maps  $6.96  Crowell 

968.9  Malawi.  Nyasa,  Lake — ^History  12052 

“Archaelogical  remains  indicate  that  humans 
have  lived  near  this  lake  from  earliest  times.  To 
western  Europeans  the  lake  had  long  been  a 
legendary  and  half- forgotten  place  until  Living' 
stone  rediscovered  it  in  1859.  Dr.  Ransford,  an 
English  anesthetist  living  in  Rhodesia  .  .  . 
carries  the  history  of  the  lake  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Nyasaland  and  the  beginning  of 
Malawi.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“Essentially  a  popular  history  of  Malawi.  . 
The  various  migrations  of  peoples  to  the  Lake’s 
shores  are  traced  with  freauent  references  to 
the  published  accounts  of  the  travelers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  but  none  to  material  in  archives.  The 
book  ends  with  Malawi’s  independence,  seem¬ 
ingly  an  unwelcome  event  to  the  author.  .  .  . 
While  not  auite  in  the  same  class  as  Alan 
Moorehead’s  popularizations,  it  remains  a  most 
readable  account  and  can  be  recommended  with 
reservations  for  the  larger  African  studies  li¬ 
braries  as  additionai  reading.  The  illustrations 
are  almost  all  reproductions  from  19th-century 
travels  with  a  few  photographs.” 

Choice  4:1160  D  ’67  180w 


“The  book  is  extraordinarily  good  reading, 
and  the  illustrations  are  a  delight.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  large  and  medium-sized  collections 
and  for  collections  of  Africana.”  M.  D.  Herrick 
Library  J  92:1930  My  15  ’67  230w 
“To  historian  and  casual  visitor  alike  [the] 
book  has  much  to  offer.” 

TLS  p200  Mr  9  ’67  280w 


RAO,  K.  BHASKARA.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  India. 

19  Op  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

828  Kipling,  Rudyard  67-10208 

An  evaluation  of  “Kipling’s  treatment  of  In¬ 
dia  in  his  short  stories,  his  poems,  and  his  two 
novels,  Kim  and  Naulahka.”  (p.8)  “[The  au¬ 
thor  attempts  to  show  that]  Kipling  sacrificed 
depth  of  understanding  for  superficialities,  and 
normal  life  for  sensationalism,  .  .  .  [that  he 
glorified]  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  an  empire-builder, 
an  exile  and  martyr  in  a  great  and  divine 
cause.  .  .  .  [Rao  concludes  that]  It  is  only  in 
his  presentation  of  the  social  and  official  de¬ 
partmental  life  of  the  Anglo-Indians  .  .  .  that 
Kipling  shows  true  understanding.”  (p.l64)  Ap¬ 
pendix;  Published  works  by  Kipling  written  in 
India  1882-1889.  Bibliograpliy.  Index. 


Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  250w 
“The  chief  virtue  of  Mr.  Rao’s  study  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  writings  about  India  is  its  utter  lack 
of  detachment  and  objectivity.  .  .  .  He  charges 
Kipling  with  every  sin  under  the  literary  sun. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  the  book  is  well  worth  buying 
simply  as  a  delightful  example  of  that  species 
of  literary  criticism  which  attempts  to  fuse 
nationalism  with  moral  outrage.  .  .  .  The  chief 
defect  of  this  study  therefore  is  that  Mr.  Rao 
fails  to  account  for  Kipling’s  enduring  success 
as  a  master  of  the  short  story.  Recommended 
mainly  for  college  and  university  collections.” 
L.  S.  Fallis 

Library  J  92:1834  My  1  ’67  ISOw 
“Bhaskara  Rao  shows  very  accurately  that 
the  ‘grimness’  of  India  that  Kipling  is  supposed 
to  have  marvellously  evoked,  is  really  just  a 
literary  convention  of  Anglo-Indian  literature. 
Unfortunately  the  book  doesn’t  develop  the 
point,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  pedestrian, 
vague  and  assertive  to  be  of  value.”  John  Goode 
New  Statesman  73:846  Je  16  ’67  340w 


BAO,  Y.  V.  LAKSHMANA.  Coimnunication  and 
development:  a  study  of  two  Indian  villages. 
145p  $4.50  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
301.2954  Villages.  Communication.  India — 
Economic  conditions.  India — Social  condi- 
tmns  66-21940 

“In  1961-62  [the  author]  lived  in  two  South 
In di^  villages  .  .  .  interviewing  cross-sections 
of  their  populations.  One  of  the  villages  is 
undergoing  pervasive  change.  .  .  .  The  other 
village  IS  nearly  static  economically  and  so¬ 
cially  uninformed  regarding  events  in  the 
outside  world,  and  concerned  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  traditional  statuses  and  relation- 
aut^hor  sought  to  explore  how  and 
why.  these  differences  have  arisen.”  (Choice! 
Bibliography.  Index. 


RAO,  C.  R.,  ed.  Essays  on  econometrics  and 
planning;  presented  to  P.  C.  Mahalanobis  on 
the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday;  ed.  by  C. 
R.  Rao,  in  collaboration  with  D.  B.  Lahlri 
[and  others],  354p  $15  Pergamon 
330.01  Economics,  Mathematical  SA66-434 
This  is  one  of  two  festschrift  volumes  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Indian  economist,  P.  C.  Mahala¬ 
nobis.  The  essays  are,  “on  the  whole,  concerned 
with  topics  related  to  his  contributions  to  eco¬ 
nomic  planning.”  (Economist)  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  H.  O.  A.  Wold,  R.  Stone,  R. 
Mukherjee  and  T.  Balogh. 


“In  preparing  essays  In  honour  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  one  must  try  to  match,  in  breadth 
and  distinction,  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  and,  in  Professor  Mahalanobis’s  case, 
this  task  must  have  been  particularly  difficult. 
.  .  .  Faced  with  this  challenge  the  publishers 
and  editors  have  succeeded  admirably  in  match¬ 
ing  the  scale  of  these  two  volumes  to  the  size 
of  the  man.” 

Economist  216:446  J1  31  ’65  250w 
“The  essays  in  this  book,  preceded  by  a  ram¬ 
bling  and  very  personal  foreword  by  C.  D 
Deshmukh,  are  very  uneven  in  quality.  The  list 
of  authors  is  very  distinguished,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  several  of  the  essays  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  best  work.  Some  essav.s  (that 
is,  those  by  Oskar  Lange  and  Gunnar  Myrdal) 
— as  chapter  or  appendixes  lifted  from  larger 
works  In  preparation — are  largely  exercises  in 
definition  and  lack  definitive  analyses  or  con¬ 
clusions.  .  .  .  While  the  volume  as  a  whole  con¬ 
tains  much  disappointing  material,  parts  of  it 
are  well  worth  reading  and  contain  useful  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  literature.”  C.  R.  Frank 
J  Pol  Econ  75:210  Ap  ’67  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Posner 

New  Statesman  70:220  Ag  13  ’65  220w 


the  study  presents  certain  broad  conclusions 
regarding  the  relationship  between  communica¬ 
tion  and  social  change.  It  is  likely  to  appeal 
more  to  readers  with  a  general  interest  in  rural 
A  professional  anthropologists.” 

Andrd  Bdteille 

Am  Anthropol  69:420  Je-Ag  ’67  IlOw 
“’This  slim  volume  is  well-written,  but  it  ends 
too  soon.  .  .  ,  LTho  author]  fails  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  [the]  complex  relation- 
snii>  in  the  context  of  its  varied  sociological  di- 
niensions.  'True,  there  is  some  background  ma- 
terial’  but  the  description  of  the  internal  social 
and  cultural  organization  of  the  villages  is  far 
from  adequate.  .  .  .  Further,  some  of  the  gen- 
eralizations  concerning  the  backwardness  of  the 
traditional  village  are  far  from  convincing,  and 
the  picture  IS  rather  overdrawn  of  the  igno- 
rance  of  village  government  officials  about  the 
developmental  programs.  The  model  for  ‘Com. 
munication  and  Development’  presented  toward 
me  end  also  requires  further  elaboration.  .  . 
Despite  these  limitations,  the  book  will  prove  a 
useful  resource  for  social  scientists  interested 
in  South  Asia.”  Hans  Nagpaul 

Am  Soc  R  31:886  D  ’66  600w 

i-ooiEiTo  findings  tend  to  confirm  the 

remits  of  similar .  studies,  with  an  emphasis 
upon  the  .cumulative  .  nature  of  change.  The 

interesting  interview 
material,  and  the  style  is  at  times  too  abstractly 
(UNESCO  Department  of  Mass 
A  utilize  his  lin- 

abilities  to  search  out  the  meanings  of 
content  to  those  directly  in- 
ve  has  substantial 

of  communications  and  the 
pro^sESonal  both  undergraduate  and 

Choice  3:970  D  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Beals 

37Q'^0'flo  Affairs  39:431  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
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RAPOPORT,  ANATOL.  Two-person  game 
theory;  the  essential  ideas.  229p  $5;  pa  $1.95 
Univ.  of  Mich,  press 

512  Game  theory  66-11082 

The  work  is  “designed  to  offer  the  essential 
ideas  of  game  theory  by  presenting  many  of 
the  technical  notions  of  two-person  theory 
(it  does  not  deal  with  n-person  theory)  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  applications  and  limitations.  .  .  . 
[It  deals]  with  pure  conflict  as  well  as  with 
joint  cooperation  and  conflict.  [The  author 
defines]  the  essential  qualities  of  the  game- 
theoretical  models  .  .  .  [and  includes  a]  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  limits  of  applying  the  models  to 
social  problems  by  discussing  both  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  models  and  the  corresponding 
characteristics  which  social  phenomena  must 
have  to  be  described  by  them."  (Am  Soc  R) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Shublk 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:173  Mr  ’67  650w 


“Rapoport  has  accomplished  his  purposes 
with  much  success.  He  presents  a  compact,  lucid 
account  of  two-person  theory.  .  .  .  The  book 
does,  however,  have  certain  limitations,  most 
of  which  are  unavoidable  because  of  its  plan. 
A  student  might  hope  that,  after  studying 
this  one  introductory  volume,  he  would  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  game  theory  to  be¬ 
gin  thinking  independently  about  game-theo¬ 
retic  problems.  This  is  not  likely,  nor  could 
it  be,  given  the  book’s  size  and  scope.  A  more 
serious  limitation  surrounds  the  issue  of  whe¬ 
ther  the  book  uses  ’the  barest  minimum  of 
mathematical  notation.’  .  .  .  The  amount  of 
mathematics  here  appears  more  than  minimal. 
.  .  .  Although  mathematical  notation  may  be 
absent,  the  ideas  expressed  by  such  notation 
are  present,  and  the  presentation  is  sometimes 
cryptic.”  Bernhardt  Lieberman 

Am  Soc  R  32:129  F  ’67  650w 


"Rapoport  is  at  his  best  in  presenting  a 
mathematically  sophisticated  subject  matter 
so  clearly  and  simply  that  any  interested  lay¬ 
man  with  some  aptitude  for  high  school  math¬ 
ematics  can  follow  It.  .  .  .  In  Chapter  XII, 
Rapoport’ s  ideological  preconceptions  some¬ 
what  mar  a  strong  final  chapter.  Altogether, 
a  superb  book,  the  best  mathematical  intro¬ 
duction  to  game  theory.” 

Choice  3:1150  F  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Good 

Science  154:642  N  4  ’66  320w 


RAPPOPORT,  ANGELO  S.  Myth  and  legend 
of  ancient  Israel:  with  an  Introd.  and  add. 
notes  by  Raphael  Fatal.  3v  363:399:296p  $19.95 
Ktav 


398.2  Legends,  Jewish  65-23132 

This  work  was  first  published  in  London  in 
1928.  Bibliographies.  Index  in  volume  three. 


“[Rappoport]  culled  an  Impressive  number  of 
myths  and  legends  from  the  rabbinic  tradition, 
paraphrased  them  into  beautiful  narratives  and 
spiced  them  with  explanatory  details  and  paral¬ 
lels  from  other  literature.  Including  an  entire 
chapter  on  Solomon  in  Mohammedan  tradition. 
Raphael  Fatal  has  edited  the  new  edition  with 
excellent  taste.  He  has  left  the  original  text 
essentially  in  its  original  form,  limiting  himself 
to  the  correction  of  blatant  errors  and  the 
omission  of  items  such  as  poetry  in  languages 
other  than  English.  He  .  .  .  [provides]  a  brief 
and  up-to-date  introduction  of  his  own.  In 
view  of  Fatal’s  expertise  in  the  field,  we  miss 
a  more  thorough  introduction  and  detailed  ex¬ 
planatory  notes.  .  .  .  Useful  bibliography  and 
indices.’’  _  . 

Choice  4:176  Ap  67  160w 

“What  Rappoport  did  was  to  bring  together 
under  topical  heads,  arranged  chronologically 
and  in  popular  English  dress,  a  good  cross- 
section  of  .  .  .  interesting  and  Important  ma¬ 
terial,  thus  providing  the  nonspecialist  student 
of  the  Bible  and  Judaism  with  a  fine  picture  of 
one  aspect  of  Jewish  life  and  creativity  in  the 
Diaspora.  Dr.  Fatai,  well-known  authority  in 
Jewish  folklore,  has  contributed  a  .  .  .  brief 
Vita  of  Rappoport.  .  .  .  Long  out  of  print,  it 
is  good  that  this  valuable  repository  of  Jewish 
folklore  has  been  made  available  again.  This 
set  is  highly  recommended  as  a  basic  reference 
to  all  academic,  theological,  and  public  librar¬ 
ies.”  H.  M.  Orlinsky 

Library  J  91:6977  D  1  '66  200w 


RAPPORT,  SAMUEL,  ed.  Biology:  ed.  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Rapport  and  Helen  Wright;  academic 
editorial  adviser:  Harry  A.  Charipper.  268p  U 
$4.95  N.Y.  univ.  press 

574.08  Biology  67-10286 

A  collection  of  articles  and  excerpts  from 
books  which  consists  of  seventeen  chapters  by 
different  authors  concerned  with  the  various 
aspects  of  biology,  arranged  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings:  Concepts  of  biology;  The  cell; 
’The  origin  of  life;  Evolution  and  genetics;  and. 
The  ways  of  living  things. 


“A  series  of  essays  by  distinguished  biologists 
which  makes  for  interesting  reading  at  any 
level.  The  topics  are  chosen  wisely  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  biology’s  im¬ 
pingement  on  the  major  questions  of  mankind. 
Personal  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past  are  most  stimulating  and 
make  this  book  useful  as  a  library  acquisition 
for  persons  interested  in  the  history  of  biology.” 

Choice  4:866  O  ’67  lOOw 


“[This  collection]  offers  a  readable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  biological  concepts,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  cell,  the  origin  of  life, 
evolution,  and  genetics.  Some  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  our  century — Beadle,  Elton,  Simp¬ 
son,  Waddington — explain  the  ideas  they  were 
instrumental  in  developing.  Historians  of  sci¬ 
ence  describe  the  contributions  of  Hooke,  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek,  Schwann,  Pasteur,  Darwin,  and  Men¬ 
del.  This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
growing  collection  of  reading  in  science  for  the 
layman.”  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:1503  Ap  1  ’67  90w 


RAPPORT,  SAMUEL,  jt.  ed.  Great  undersea 
adventures.  See  Wright,  H. 


RASKIN,  ELLEN.  Silly  songs  and  sad.  unp  col 
il  $3.75  Crowell 

811  Nonsense  verses  67-18522 

Nonsense  verses  by  the  author-illustrator  tell 
how  "a  kinkajou  eats  a  grapefruit:  an  ostrich’s 
brother  goes  willy-nilly  to  the  Easter  parade: 
King  Ethelred  and  his  queen  set  saii  for  Aber¬ 
deen.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Preschool  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Eve  Merriam 

Book  World  plO  D  24  ’67  230w 
“This  boldly  designed  collection  .  .  .  catches 
both  ears  and  eyes.  There  are  bright  green  or 
blue  pages  with  black  and/or  red  design  as 
well  as  white  pages  with  plain  and  flashy 
colors.  Sometimes  birds  or  fish  crowd  the  page: 
sometimes  one  or  two  simpie  figures  are  dra¬ 
matically  posed.  The  variety  of  design  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  variety  of  silliness.  .  .  .  [The 
Imagery  is]  geared  to  the  broad,  physically 
based  humor  enjoyed  by  children.  Weird  sound¬ 
ing  words — tengu,  rutabaga,  kinkajou — will 

pleasantly  stump  the  young  listener.  Some 
verses  when  read  aloud  quickly  are  jumble¬ 
sounding  fun,  but  others  have  monotonous 
i-epetition.  ”  Susan  Roth 

Library  J  92:3179  S  15  ’67  170w 
"Miss  Raskin’s  brash,  witty,  eloquent  volume 
violates  all  of  the  rules  [for  children’s  poetry] 
— brilliantly.  It  treats  death  as  comic.  (Jake 
swims  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Superior — alas 
and  alack,  only  to  drown,  Jake  having  grown 
weary  and  finally  wearier).  It  uses  long  words 
(cephalopod)  and  offensive  ones  (spittle).  It 
mentions  teachers  and  preachers — as  noise- 
makers.  Yet  it  is  marvelous,  and  every  child 
I’ve  thrust  it  on  has  pronounced  it  ‘best’  of  the 
whole  heap  I've  been  reading.  No  Shakespeare, 
Miss  Raskin  is  nevertheless  the  sort  of  poet 
Shakespeare  might  have  liked  to  read.  Her 
illustrations  are  as  strong  as  her  text.”  John 
Unterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  5  ’67  270w 


RATHBUN,  HOPE  WILLIS.  Echoes  of  Chinese 
history;  transcribed  In  the  words  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  Hope  Willis  Rathbun.  116p  $5  Tuttle 
951  China — History — Fictures,  Illustrations, 
etc.  66-25437 

This  is  a  “retelling  of  ancient  Chinese  hls- 
toi-y,  from  its  beginnings  lost  in  myth  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Mongols.  The  text  Is  com¬ 
plemented  by  53  original  paintings.”  (Library  J) 


“That  critical  apparatus  of  any  sort  is  lack¬ 
ing  is  understandable  inasmuch  as  the  book 
is  not  intended  for  the  specialist  or  student, 
but  it  is  lamentable  that  so  little  critical  spirit 
is  evident  in  a  work  the  author  describes  as 
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RATH  BUN,  H.  \N.—Gontinuedi 
‘a  distillation  of  fifty  years  of  study.’  Text  and 
painting  are  more  the  raw  materials,  not  yet 
the  distillate.  The  reader  finds  himself  wishing 
Rathbun  had  written  a  personal  memoir  of  her 
half-century  fascination  with  ancient  China 
with  paintings  depicting  her  feelings  for  her 
subject.  As  it  Is,  the  book  does  provide  some 
glimpses  of  China,  but  these  are  seen  not 
through  Rathbun’s  eyes,  as  one  would  wish, 
but  over  her  head,  in  the  sources  she  tapped 
for  her  compilation.” 

Choice  4:0G8  J1  ’67  120w 

“The  book  itself  is  covered  in  red  silk  with 
gold  embossed  lettering.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
tins  IS  a  very  handsome  book,  but  a  rather 
inipractical  one  for  libraries.  Unless  a  11- 
.  Pa^rticularly  interested  in  collecting 
Rathbuniana,’  this  book  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  found  on  coifee  tables  or  great 
aunt  s  book  shelves.”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:1485  Ap  1  ’67  150w 

RATHS,  LOUIS  E.  Values  and  teaching:  work- 
mg  with  values  in  the  classroom  [by]  Louis 
E.  Raths,  Merrill  Harmln  [and]  Sidney  B. 
Simon.  275p  $4.50;  pa  $2.95  Merrill 
370.19  Teaching.  Worth  66-13816 

“Following  the  delineation  of  a  values  theory, 
the  authors  offer  a  .  .  .  description  of  a  value 
clarifying  process  and  .  .  .  instructional  stra¬ 
tegies  .  .  .  designed  to  Implement  tlieir  value  (s) 
theory.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Short  shrift  is  given  to  traditional  methods 
pt  teaching  values,  e.g.  v'alue  processes  that 
Indoctrinate,  that  appeal  to  the  conscience,  to 
cultural  and  religious  dogmas  among  others. 
Vi'f  concerned  primarily  with: 

how  students  actually  behave,  and  not  how 
they  say  they  behave;  (2)  the  process  a  stu- 
dent  uses  to  acquire  a  certain  vaiue  and  not 
with  what  particular  value  the  student  chooses 
time  or  place.  .  .  .  The  authors  ad- 
mit_  the  shortcomings  and  incompleteness  of 
.by  doing  so  raise  many  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  asked  principally  by  in- 
service  readers.  A  synopsis  of  research  that 
the^book  value-clarifying  process  concludes 

Choice  3:1060  Ja  ’67  200w 
“Raths  et  al  are  performing  an  Important 
service  in  stressing  the  point  that  teachl?s 
have  a  responsibility  to  their  students  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  over  and  above  that  of  merely  be- 

- The  authors'  clarl- 

fying  strategies  are  of  varying  degrees  of  or¬ 
iginality.  Reading  about  them  Is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  teacher  in  that  they  contain  many 
sugpstions  as  t9  how  to  break  the  Sassroom 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  time 
spent  in  school.  .  [The]  chapter  on  einotional 
needs  theory,  thinking  theory,  and  valuing 
thp^ory  should  have  been  omitted.  The  cSmter 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:517  Mr  ’67  900w 

RATNER,  LEONARD  G.  Music,  the  listener’a 
art.  2d  ed  463p  il  $9.75;  text  ed  $6.95^Mc(Smw 
780.15  Music — Analysis,  appreciation  65-27679 

edition  of  a  work  by  a  professor 
at  .Stanford  University  has  been  revised  and  en- 
Mrged.  “Chapter  11,  ‘Musical  Elements  and  their 
Relationships,’  includes  a  new  section  on  instrii 
rnents  and  scoring.  Chapter  . VI  now  contains  a 
of  the  -Erolca’  SvTnphony 
final  chapter  on  modern  music ‘has  been 
added  a  section  on  ,iazz  and  the  avant  garde 
There  is  also.  .  .  .  [an]  appendix  dealing  with 
musical  notation.”  (Music  Lib  Assn  Notes) 

“An  interesting  angle  to  this  book  is  th.nt  of 
approaching  the  student  with  *.  .  impretsion 
to  evaluation,  and  thence  to  some  in^gh?  info 
the  qualities  and  structure  of  music  ’  This  is  in 
entirely  worthy  approach  and,  generally  Rltner 
quite  successfully  carries  it  oft.  At  the  outfit 
introduced,  sometimes  too  word Uv 
in  an  attempt  to  .simplify,  to  broad  concents  of 
the  musical  experience,’  i.e.  qualities  of  sound 
movement,  and  ‘arrival,’  followed  by  a  lengtifv 
and  .somewhat  involved  62-page  chanter  on 
Musical  Elements. and  their  Relationships’  At 
this  point  music  might  easily  appear  mere  tecb^ 
nical  terminology.  ..  .  .  Far  more  successful 

are  treatecl—in  chrono- 
Copious  musical  illustrations  of 
excellent  choice  are  presented  and  the  hns?e 
premise  is  well  integrated.” 

Choice  4:298  My  ’67  170w 


“The  book  is  very  clearly  written  and  well 
organized.  Remarkably  free  of  musical  jargon, 
it  presents  its  material  in  terms  the  laymen 
and  student  of  music  alike  can  understand. 
Experience  has  proved  that  it  can  be  used  as 
a  text  at  elementary  and  secondary  as  well  as 
at  college  level,  in  all  cases  leading  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  sophistication  in  listening  ex¬ 
perience  that  extends  far  beyond  the  specific 
compositions  studied.  Although  all  periods  are 
treated  well,  Ratner  is  at  his  best  in  the  in¬ 
sight  he  brings  to  Classic  and  Romantic  music. 
The  final  chapter  on  modern  music  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  organized.”  Michael  Collins 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:532  Mr  ’67 
460w 


RATZINGER,  JOSEPH.  The  open  circle:  the 
meaning  of  Christian  brotherhood;  tr.  by  W. 
A.  (^len-DoepIe  [Eng  title:  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  J.  128p  $3.50  Sheed 

260  Christianity— Philosophy  66-22023 

The  author  is  currently  professor  of  dogma 
of  the  Catholic  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Ititamgen.  Here  he  “examines  two  basic  his¬ 
toric  views:  the  ‘closed’  brotherhood  of  the  an¬ 
cient  mystery  religions,  and  the  liberal  ‘open’ 
brotherhood  of  the  Enlightenment.  He  analyzes 
...  .  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  proposes,  his  own  synthesis,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  reconcile  the  opposing  views,  while 
keeping  each  recognizably  separate.  .  .  A 
postscript  examines  the  Biblical  and  dogmatic 
basis  tor  the  phra.se.  ’separated  brethren  ’  ” 
(Library  J)  Originally  pubished  in  1960  as  Die 
christliche  Bruderlichkeit. 


riiiiu;=hL”i^  ■  •  •  y®a-rs  since  this  book  was 
m.  Gerrnany.  the  accent  in  ecclesiol- 
shifted  from  ‘circle’  to  ‘open,’  from 
inclusive  aspects  of  the  Church. 
NeimithelesS’  Fr.  Ratz.mger’s  compact  study 
®  prescience  in  delineating  the 
and  the  ‘others,’  with 
tTniniJ  ®^P®  ^9  In  the  Consti- 

11^9  Church  and  the  Decree  on  Ecu¬ 
menism.  Patricia  Barrett 

America  115:289  S  17  ’66  440w 

of‘thf  li^e?'’Telmm"enL””®*®'®^^’'^ 

Christian  Century  83:1082  'S  7  ’66  50w 
i='*ZoL®  t^ssay,  meant  for  the  informed  reader. 

Ism®  theology  of  ecumen- 

understanding  the  relationship  be- 
non-Christian  religions, 
&nd  for  any  dialogue  with  non-believers.  . 
^9A?inser  s  analysis  is  realistic  and  convincing 
without  minimizing  the  deep-rooted  problems  of 
.Q^i’i^^cndom.  The  introduction  bv 
Robert  McAfee  Brown  is  illuminating  in  that 
it  spells  out  how  Vatican  II  used  Rltzfnger^s 
B^^Brzoqk'r'^  bis  implications.”  A. 

•  """"“tfbrary  J  91:6090  D  15  ’66  220w 

'^Hai^er  Tbe  sabre  squadron.  239p  $4.95 

Mond,  a  mathematician  from 

m?^®  University  “is  prodded  by  his  col- 

German  scientist  in 
^elr  ^  .^be  ciphers  with 

Sa 

manr’””’  freedom."  (New  stateji 


Trii!  & 

^®-j}barly  for  the  Vectltor  and^®6b^rver.^  Th| 
tn  public  libraries.”  EdUh  ^Shuma.ker**'"^  readers 
“rmb«  J  J®  15  ’67  140w 

it  seems.  Everything  H®  fVilwl  urmy  Is  not  as 

s'o'jsfre  I 

imS'epW  -folfleK 

eitin  epics.  It  is  a  static,  sexless  world!  Med 
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with  excitement,  in  which  the  regiment  or  the 
college  seem  like  the  Hobbits  or  the  Dark 
Riders  alternating.”  Desmond  MacNarnara 

New  Statesman  72:559  O  14  GG  130w 
‘‘[The  hero  of  this  novel]  encounters  oppo¬ 
sition,  warnings,  threats,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  native  population.  A  tract  for  the  times, 
with  startling  denouement.”  Sergeant  Cuff 
Sat  R  50:29  My  27  ’G7  80w 
TLS  p933  O  13  ‘66  850w 


RAWLEY,  JAMES  A.  Turning  points  of  the 
Civil  War.  230p  $5.75  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
973.7  U.S. — History — Civil  War  6G-192G6 
A  professor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
examines  events  between  1861  and  1865  when 
the  outcome  of  the  war  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  These  events  are,  ‘‘Lincoln’s  treatment 
of  the  four  border  states,  especially  Kentucky: 
the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run;  the  Trent  affair; 
Antietam;  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  the 
twin  Confederate  defeats  of  July,  1863;  and  the 
Presidential  election  of  1864.”  (Choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  P  Dyer 

Am  Hist  R  72:1499  J1  67  300w 
‘‘Each  of  these  events  is  considered  with 
wisdom,  scholarship,  and  fresh  insight.  The 
style  is  crisp  and  readable;  the  book  has  a 
fine  bibliography  and  is  well  annotated;  and 
the  index  is  comprehensive.  Will  interest  and 
stimulate  any  intelligent  general  reader,  and 
will  excite  many  specialists.” 

Choice  4:473  Je  ’67  130w 
‘‘In  evaluating  the  significance  of  this  book 
one  must  emphasize  It  is  primarily  a  work  of 
synthesis  and  not  of  original  scholarship.  .  .  . 
Some  of  Rawley’s  judgments  are  bound  to  be 
questioned.  In  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  author  places  too  much  faith  in 
traditional  interpretations  of  the  'Copperhead 
movement  and  consequently  exaggerates  the 
strength  and  misjudges  the  nature  of  ‘peace 
sentiment’  in  the  North  during  the  presidential- 
election  campaign  of  1864.  The  intricacies  of 
Civil  War  diplomacy — especially  British  policies 
—are  not  fully  clarified.  And  the  volume  will 
disappoint  those  historians  interested  in  social 
and  Intellectual  developments.  But  it  is  a  use¬ 
ful,  if  not  all-embracing  book,  which  should 
find  an  audience  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  dealing  with  the  middle 
period.’  ”  R.  O.  Curry  „„„ 

J  Am  Hist  54:153  Je  67  320w 
“One  man’s  turning  points  are  not  necessarily 
another’s,  and  some  events  so  defined  here 
will  undoubtedly  raise  a  few  historians  hackles. 

.  Though  Dr  Rawley  writes  convincingly 
and  defends  his  choices  admirably,  the  book,  is 
not  an  essential  purchase.  Curators  of  inclusive 
collections  should  consider  it  for  its  fresh  view- 
point.”  D^.,H.^Clomlsle^^^g  ^ 


RAWSON,  GEOFFREY.  Road  to  Mandalay. 
237p  pl  maps  $5.75  Tlarcourt 

327.42  Great  Britain— Foreign  relations— 
Burma.  Burma — Foreign  relations  67-11973 
A  history  of  events  preceding  Britain’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Upper  Burma  in  1886.  The  “narrative 
opens  in  IS’78  with  the  death  of  King  Mindon 
[at  Mandalay]  and  the  accession  of  Prince 
Thebaw  [and]  .  .  .  Queen  Supayalat  .  .  .  [who 
massacre]  all  potential  clannants  to  the  new 
throne.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:181  Ag  1  ’67  700w 
“[Since  Rawson  telis  much  of  this  stop] 
through  dallying  quotations  from  British  civil 
servants,  it  becomes  boring.  The  story  has 
been  told  before,  and  to  give  it  a  fresh  twist, 
the  author  makes  a  gesture  toward  coniparing 
British  colonialism  in  Burma  and  India  with 
the  French  variety  in  Indochina,  but  the  com¬ 
parison  does  not  go  beyond  a  few  generali¬ 
ties.”  Paul^^i^e^  92:2156  Je  1  ’67  150w 

“Mr  Rawson  examines  the  varied  forces  with 
sufficient  honesty  to  understand  both  that  the 
British  “acquisition”  of  Upper  Burma  was  an 
act  of  pure  colonialism,  of  gunboat  diplomacy 
and  that  the  behavior  of  the..  British  was  im¬ 
peccable  by  the  morality^  of  that  time.  .A 
well-written,  well- documented,  well-worthwhile 

New  Yorker  43:102  Ag  12  '67  200w 


RAWSON,  MARION,  jt.  auth.  The  palace  of 
Nestor  at  Pylos  In  Western  Messenia,  v  i, 
2pts.  See  Blegen,  C.  W. 


RAY,  DAVID,  ed.  Prom  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion;  a  collection  of  poems  [adapted  and  ed.  by 
Tibor  Tollas].  186p  $4.95  Cornell  univ.  press 
894  Hungary — History — Revolution,  1956-— 
Poetry  65-24542 

This  “anthology  is  an  English-language  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  volume  which  has  already  appeared 
in  several  other  countries  and  includes,  over 
and  above  the  translations  or  adaptations  of 
Hungarian  poems  made  by  American  poets,  a 
section  of  ‘Poems  by  Americans’  about  the 
Hungarian  Revolution.”  (Poetry)  .The  collection 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  Hungarian  FUveskert. 


“Ray  [has]  compiled  a  unique  and  unusual 
anthology  .  .  .  [containing]  poems  by  poiUical 
prisoners,  written  in  order  to  ‘escape  from 
[the]  intellectual  and  spiritual  emptiness  of 
their  long  jail  terms.  These  poets  are  little 
known,  and  their  poems  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the 
adaptations  and  translations  of  the  Hungarian 
poems  varies.  Generally,  the  adaptors  and 
translators  were  able  to  identify  with  the  ern^o- 
tions  expressed  in  the  poems  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  though  most  of  them,  not  knowing  Hun- 

garian,  had  to  rely  simply  on  translations.  .  .  . 

.ecommended  for  every  college  library  not  only 
as  another  selection  of  Hungarian  poems,  but 
also  as  a  deeply  moving  document  of  human 
suffering,  and  of  the  indestructibility  of  the 
human  spirit.” 

Choice  3:1022  Ja  ’67  240w 


Reviewed  by  Alasdair  Clayre 
Encounter  29:79  N 


’67 


200w 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Willingham 

Library  J  91:3443  J1  ‘66  220w 
“[An]  impressive  and  deeply  moving  collec¬ 
tion.  .  .  An  illuminating  preface  by  David 

Ray  on  'the  procedures  of  editing  and  translat¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  nature  of  a  poeti-y  born  of  con¬ 
flict  and  imprisonment,  is  followed  with  a  re¬ 
markable  essay  by  the  Hungarian  poet  'i'ibor 
Tollas  sketching  the  background  of  prison  exis¬ 
tence  and  intense  suffering  from  which  the 
poems  .  .  .  emerged.  Obviously,  in  such  an 
enterprise  of  translation  not  every  poem  reads 
equally  well  in  English,  but  the  percentage  is, 
I  think,  very  high.”  R.  J.  Mills 

Poetry  109:345  F  ’67  240w 


RAY,  SIBNARAYAN,  ed.  Vietnam;  seen  from 
East  and  West;  an  international  symposium. 
192p  $5.95  Praeger 

959.704  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  .  Asia, 

Southeastern — Politics  66-28016 

A  collection  of  “essays  written  by  16  scholars, 
government  officials,  and  political  commentators 
from  eight  different  countries.  East  and  West. 
.  .  .  The  war  is  viewed  not  only  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  Vietnam  itself  but  also  within  the  larger 
settings  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  John  Mander 

Book  Week  pl  Ja  22  ’67  llOOw 


Choice  4:221  Ap  ’67  140w 


“An  interesting  history  of  political  problems 
in  Southeast  Asia,  plus  largely  undistinguished 
restatements  of  old  arguments.  .  .  .  The  most 
attractive  essay  is  by  Professor  Arnold  Beich- 
man  of  Columbia.  His  is  a  valiant  and  humane 
argument  for  an  American  policy  that  would 
‘revolutionize’  the  Third  World  before  the 
Communists  do  it.”  Dennis  Hale 

Commonweal  85:659  Mr  10  67  420w 


“The  editor.  Dr.  Sibnarayan  Ray  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  University  of  Melbourne,  has  furnished 
a  thoughtful  introductory  essay.  Some  of  the 
contributors  have  written  and  spoken  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  and  their  posi¬ 
tions  are  old  hat.  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  re¬ 
freshing  in  the  facts  and  interpretations  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  volume.  Especially  noteworthy 
are  the  perspectives.  .  .  .  Worthwhile  reading 
for  scholars,  students,  and  laymen.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
Library  J  92:1759  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“The  Anglo-American  hawks  have  managed  to 
find  a  few  like-minded  Vietnamese,  Laotians, 
Koreans,  and  Filipinos  to  ju.stify  its  title,  but 
the  authors  really  look  at  Vietnam  from  the 
Right  to  the  Far  Right,  and  all  that  they  can 
see  is  a  proxy  war  with  Red  China.  Nothing 
else,  certainly  not  the  Vietnamese  people,  seems 
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RAY,  SIBNARAYAN— OowWwMed 
to  count.  ...  It  would  be  pointless  to  recite 
all  the  factual  errors  (let  alone  weird  views) 
of  most  of  the  authors.  .  .  .  Only  Maximo  V. 
Sollven,  a  h'illpino  drawing  on  the  Huk  example, 
and  Arnold  Beichman,  who  quotes  General 
Lansdale  as  saying  that  ‘the  Communists  have 
let  loose  a  revolutionary  idea  in  Vietnam  and  it 
will  not  die  by  being  ignored,  bombed,  or 
smothered  by  us,’  at  least  make  some  valid 
points.  The  Australians  sound  like  Bulgarians 
trying  to  explain  Russia’s  viewpoint  on  NATO.” 
B.  B.  Fall 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  F  9  ’67  850w 

TLS  P451  My  25  ’67  60w 


RAYNER,  A.  C.  Higgledy  piggledy  growth 
again;  an  Investigation  of  the  predictability 
.^company  earnmgs  and  dividends  in  tlie 
U.K.  1951-1961  [by]  A.  C.  Rayner  [and]  I. 
M.  D.  Little,  lllp  $5  Kelley 
332.6  Corporations — Finance.  Investments 

66-7737 


.  This  is  a  study  of  ’‘the  growth  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  and  dividends  of  companies  in  British  In- 
dustries  in  the  years  1951-1961.  Four  years  ago. 
Little  published  an  article  in  which  he  tested 
certain  regularities  which  common-sense  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning  led  him  to  expect.  They  were 
not  there.  .  .  .  Critics  [of  Little’s  methods]  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts,  among  them  Rayner,  who 
agreed  to  submit  the  figures  to  a  more  search¬ 
ing  analysis.  This,  in  association  with  Little, 
he  has  now  done,  and  the  original  results  are 
confirmed.  The  book  also  [considers]  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  present  yield  on  shares  is  a 
good  indicator  of  the  future  growth  of  earn- 
and  there  is  a  .  .  .  summary  of  the  recent 
Mir  studies  on  the  random  character  of  stock- 
market  price  movements.”  (New  Statesman) 


iUl  three  chapters  in  this  book  are  written 
by  Rayner,  but  the  first  uses  Little’s  work, 
though  ti’anscendlng  it,  while  the  second  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  work  of  Rayner.  The  third  chapter 
summarizes  and  explains  the  techniques  and 
findings  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the 
field,  all  to  be  found  in  Cootner’s  The  Random 
Character  of  Stock  Market  Prices.  This  little 
book  breaks  ground  only  recently  coming  to  be 
tilled,  and  the  findings  are  likely  to  prove  im¬ 
portant  and  surprising  to  investors  and  econo¬ 
mists.  Should  be  in  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:196  Ap  ’67  150w 
‘”rhis  is  not  a  frolic  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Plan  and  efforts  to  secure  faster 
growth  of  the  economy.  Jauntiness  ends  with 
the  title:  from  then  on  the  going  is  severe.  If 
accepted,  the  results  of  this  painstaking  sta¬ 
tistical  investigation  have  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  irwestors  and  for  the  conduct  of  the 
economy.  G.  D.  N.  Worswick 

New  Statesman  71:931  Je  24  ’66  1150w 


RAZZELL,  ARTHUR  G.  Probability:  the  sci- 

G)-  Razzell  and  K. 
Watts;  il.  by  Ellen  Raskin  [Eng  title: 

519  Probabilities — Juvenile  literature 

66-31406 

A  study  of  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  device 
establishing  probability  which  the  authors 
call  the  science  of  chance.  They  discuss  mar¬ 
gin  of  error,  predictions,  opinion  polls,  etc. 
and  sug'g'est  some  experiments  ana  projects! 
.  .  .  Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  60w 

’’Whe]  experiments  and  projects  .  .  .  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  text  more  completely.  .  .  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  book  jacket  .  .. .  addresses  the  reader 
fifth  or  sixth  grade,  this 
book  will  be  of  special  interest  to  you  ’  because 
the  interest  extends  well  beyond  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  level,  and  the  use  at  fifth-^grade 
Arm  Be°ehe  brighter  students  ’’ 

Library  J  92:1319  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


RAZZELL,  ARTHUR  G.  This  is  4:  the  idea  ol 
A'ithur  G.  Razzell  and  ic!  G  O 
Wyatts,  il.  by  Ellen  Raskin  [Eng  title'  Math¬ 
ematic^  topics,  bk  1:  4  and  the  shape  ol 
four],  47p  $2.50;  lib  bdg  $3.25  Doubleday 
512  Numbers,  Theory  of— Juvenile  literature 

66-31677 

ine  authors  attempt  to  explain  the  math¬ 
ematical  concept  of  sets  by  using  the  numbei 


four  (4)  in  various  ways.  Included  are  descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  tricks,  and  puzzles  involving  the 
number.  "Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


‘Intended  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  [the  au¬ 
thors]  interpret  their  subject  liberally.  The 
book  .  .  .  mentions  such  things  as  trapezoids, 
magic  squares,  tangrams,  and  quadrillions,  all 
of  which  have  something  to  do  with  four.  The 
illustrations  are  [impressionistic].  .  .  .  They 
will  most  likely  be  more  interesting  to  the  art- 
minded  student,  but  may  be  confusing  to  the 
liberal-minded  one.  Heavy  use  is  made  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  color  .  .  .  for  illustration  and  even  for  the 
background.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ‘67  60w 
‘‘The  title  ...  is  deceptively  simple,  for  the 
concept  of  a  number  is  fairly  complex.  The 
authors  give  projects  and  activities  to  help 
the  reader  understand  the  text.  Contemporary 
math  techniques  are-  used.”  Ann  Beebe 
Library  J  92:1319  Mr  15  '67  9Uw 


READ,  MISS.  The  market  square;  drawings  by 
Harry  Grimley.  223p  $4  Houghton 

67-10617 

The  story  ‘‘pictures  the  lives  of  two  country 
shopkeepers  and  their  families,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Edward  VII  into  the  1930’s.  In  the 
village  of  Caxley,  Bender  North,  the  ironmon¬ 
ger,  and  Septimus  Howard,  the  baker,  are 
friendly  rivals  whose  fortunes  seesaw  and 
whose  wives  dislike  one  another.  One  of  the 
baker  s  boys  has  eyes  for  Winifred  North,  and 
the  ironmonger's,  son  is  in  love  with  Mary 
Howard.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:701  My  6  ’67  60w 
‘‘[A^l  little  period  gem  of  nostalgia.  .  .  .  Time’s 
monotone  is  caught  in  a  graceful  style  as  the 
years  unfold  and  bring  the  inevitable  vicissi- 
A'i,  the  market  square.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
Arnold  Bennett  kind  of  preoccupation  with  de¬ 
tail  as  we  see  the  family  coaches,  glossy  car¬ 
riages  with  equally  glossy  highsteppers.  .  .  . 
1  hough  the  plot  is  slight  the  standard  of  value 
Peraonal  affairs  comes  through  like  a  hom- 
ily.  The  tragedies  of  the  war  years  touch  both 
families  and  personal  frictions  are  worked  out 
in  some  detail.  Miss  Read  writes  with  a  light 
touch.  .  .  Though  omniscient,  she  has  the 
rare  gift  of  writing  lively  convincing  dialogue. 
„  J®  »  pleasure  today  to  read  a  novel  of  love 
and  affection,  duty  and  fraility,  that  is  interest- 
in.g  'Without  ^lock,  and  charming  without  cute¬ 
ness.”  C.  M.  Siggins 

Best  Sell  26:411  F  15  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Mr  30  ’67 

libU'W 

Kead  somehow  as  the  Grand- 
English  novel,  turning  out 
V^tle  landscapes  whose  charm  lies  in  a 
total  lacx  of  sophistication.  [This  is]  one  of 
ro?.  .^^ithor  s  more  ambitious  canvases.  .  .  . 
[She]  recounts  [her  story]  with  a  gossipy  art¬ 
lessness  that  can  be  appealing.”  Martin  Levin 
3k  R  p48  F  5  ’67  130w 


N  Y  Times 


READ,  HERBERT,  ed. 

arts.  See  Encyclopaedia 


Encyclopaedia  of  the 
of  the  arts 


HASKILL.  The  nursery 
lf°3°7Vp^il'tf25"saun&*^^'’^  laboratory.  4^ 
372.21  Nursery  schools  66-15626 

book  remains  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  in  the  third  edition  but  a 
new  chapter  has  been  added  .  .  .  deSiAgT^ith 
development.  [There  are]  new  lllus- 
•  •  •  A.  bibliography  for  each  chapter 
has  Iseen  expanded  and  updated  to  include 
For 'tuo  P®*:ti.nent  material.”  (J  Home  ^con) 
For  the  original  edition  see  BRD  1950. 

intended  .for  use  in  a  laboratory 
mtuation.  For  this  it  is  excellent.  It  deals  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  acceptance  of  children’s  be- 
havior  as  an  indication,  of  their  feeling!  It 
^Il®  determine  how  behavior  may 

be  dealt  with  so  that  the  outconies  are  con¬ 
structive  for  the  child’s  growth:  The  PTOiects 
suggested  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  would 
^®‘P  to  observe  closely  and  to  inter- 

effectively  children’s  actions.  .  ,  This  4th 
t’^®  standard  texts  iri  mmsery 
school  education  remains  a  useful  one  It  should 

behavior  thin 

moot  or  the  books  written  for  use  with  nrp- 
service  tochers  of  young  children.”  ® 

Choice  4:7S  Mr  ’67  130w 
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“People  who  are  familiar  with  previous,  edi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  will  be  eager  to  see  this  new  edition. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  must  for  teachers,  students,  and 
others  who  work  with  preschool  children.  .  .  . 
FThe  new  chapter  is]  an  especially  good  one  .  .  . 
fandl  there  are  charming  and  informative  ... 
illustrations  that  add  considerable  interest..  1  he 
suggested  projects  point  up  the  significant 
learning  that  results  trom  constant  -emd  accurate 
observations  of  children.  .  .  .  Every  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  is  made  graphic  by  specific  situations, 
verbatim  conversations  of  children  and  adults, 
and  Interpretation  of  the  described  beh^iOT. 

There  is  much  wisdom  m  this  book.  S.  R. 

Bragdon^  Home  Econ  68:762  N  ’66  270w 

“Throughout  the  book,  .  the  mark  of  much 
direct  experience  and  insightful  knowledge  of 
children  and  nursery  schools  is  manifes^t.  .  .  . 
Yet  Lthe  author]  is  inclined  to  attribute  as 
causes  for  change  only  the  basic  conditions .  of 
varmth  and^ceptance  rather  than  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  conditions  of  learning..  &he  also 
tends  to  overlook  the  sorts  of  learning  which 
can  occur,  especially  knowledge  Adout  the 
nhvsical  world,  language  and  the  world  of  ideas. 

Curiously,  the. book  devotes  dttle  attention 
to"  gross  motor  skills  or  physical  health  and 
riiitrition  This  appears  to  be  most  easilj 
aS^oimted  for  by  the  author’s  .overriding  con¬ 
cern  with  the  cmid’s  psychological  functioning, 
since  perceptual-motor  skills  as  such,  as  well 
as  language  and  cognitive  processes  are  also 

„,riectea.;^  ^  ap  •«  soow 


rfadeR.  W.  J.  Professional  men;  the  rise  of 
the  professional  classes  in  nineteenth-century 
England.  248p  $6.50  Basic  bks. 

301.44  Professions.  Great  Britain— Soci^ 
conditions  M-iobbb 

“Starting  with  the  three  ancient  professions 
(dii^^ty  ®pl^sic,  and  law),  [the  author]  m- 
auirS^hito^  the  nature  of  .the  -professional  o^- 
innk^  the  rise  of  qualifying  examinatipns,  the 
renl^cemlnt  of  patronage  by^  competition,  the 
imnact^f  W  professional.reformep’  demands 
iinon  the  established  educational  system,  and  the 
lYR^ion  of  the  professions  by  women.  He  traces 
the  development  of  the  new  profes^oi^  to  meet 
new  nee^.”  (Publisher's  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  _ 


of  Sumerian,  Cretan,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  Art  in  360  plates,  60  of  them  in  full 
color.  Vol.  II  describes  the  holdings  from  the 
Renaissance  to  Impressionism,  with  300  plates, 
60  in  full  color.’’  (Book  Week)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  as  Ees  merveilles  du  Louvre. 


Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  60w 
“The  editors  of  ROalitds  have  selected  treas¬ 
ures  that  provide  an  art  history  of  the  western 
world,  as  well  as  a  stunning  picture  book.  .  .  . 
Bach  period  in  art  history  is  Introduced  by  a 
simple  text  and  every  illustration  is  briefly  and 
helpfully  discussed.  Reproductions  are  aU  of 
that  superb  quality  we  now  take  for  granted.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  D  1  '66 
140w 

“[This]  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  and 
comprehensive  publication  of  this  type  and 
stands  out  among  similar  books.  .  .  .  [The  edi¬ 
tors]  present  well-known  master  works  of  all 
periods,  from  El  Amarna  and  the  Parthenon, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  to  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Vermeer,  Watteau,  to  Rodin,  van  Gfogh, 
and  Cezanne,  but  also  many  little  known  mas- 
terworks  of  applied  art.  The  introductions  to 
the  several  chapters  and  the  commentaries  are 
popular.  Extremely  appealing  to  layman  and 
scholar  alike,  this  set  is  urgently  recommended 
to  all  libraries,  public  or  research,  which  can 
afford  it.”  J.  L.  Dewton 

Library  J  91:5594  N  15  ’66  160w 


REANEY,  P.  H.  The  origin  of  English  sur¬ 
names.  415p  $8.75  Barnes  &  Noble 

929.4  Names,  Personal — English  67-31949 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
The  Origin  of  English  Place  Names.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexes  of  subjects  and  of  surnames. 


“[The  author]  confines  himself  pretty  strictly 
to  England,  and  old  England  at  that,  except 
for  a  short  excursus  on  Welsh  names.  He  says 
nothing  except  incidentally  about  the  later  im¬ 
migrations  such  as  those  of  the  Huguenots  and 
Jews:  and  nothing  at  all  about  lowland  Scot¬ 
land.  though  the  names  overlap.  It  is  a  long, 
very  thorough  and  fascinating  book;  one  to 
browse  on  rather  than  to  read  straight  through, 
and  to  refer  to  thereafter.” 

Economist  224:794  S  2  '67  310w 


“-rviiQ  Is  a  brief  and  Impressionistic  survey, 
s,Aannl  mlihiv  with  the  clefW,  the  medical  and 
{i®o^V^nr^f^s^ons  aiid  with  the  problems  of  pro- 
flltioml  edSion-the  most  interesting  of 
which  was  the  resistance  to  technical  educa¬ 
tion  bv  socially  prestigious  schools  and  the 
dUemraa  In  which  this  placed  so.cia  climbing 
r.rofessional  men.  It  is  an  enga,gingly  wiitten 
study  of  use  to  the  student  of 

sJcial  mflieu  of  characters^in  Vmtorian  nove  s. 

“Tt  is  perhaps  no  fundamental  criticism  of 
rthis  work]  to  say  that  we  learn  far  more 
about  professional  claims  and  qualifications 
than  we  do  about  the  texture  and  drives  of 
n^netemith  century  society-  Mr  Reader  s  first 
chanter  is  particularly  rewarding.  In  it  ne  ex 
aiSnes  the  eighteenth  century  approach  to  the 
professions.  T  7  .  Not  the  least  interesting  parts 
§f  [the]„b6ok  deal  with  the  hierarchy  of  pro- 

f®®®ions-’Economist  221:577  N  6  ’66  600w 

“Mr  Reader  goes  into  the  detailed  _  develop¬ 
ment  hf  each  19th-century  profession,,  and 
makes  a  very  thorough  and  enlightenmg  job  of 
i?  rHif  book]  differs  from  the  works  of  Sir 
Alexander  Qa-rr-SMnders  [and  P.  A. 

5S.ude"°ind'°fRo:?]^^Lewil^  fiS^  ^^rof^nlj 
P^ple  lif  England,  BRD  1964]  in  its  historical 
iWent  and  in  exhibiting  a  full  gjas.p  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  historical  material.  His  admittedly  tenta 

thTt  the'^orler  proEssion^f^led 

»^n°1l£iaterj.th^ 

TLS  pll81  D  22  ’66  2400w 


R^ALITfiS.  Treasures  of  the  Louvre  [Planned 
and  directed  by  StSphane  hAnlel,_  Produced 
by  Pierre  Levallois  and  others] ,  pref.  by 
Jean  Charbonneaux.  35i:349p  il  col  11  $50  Put¬ 
708  Art — History.  Paris.  Mus§e  national  du 
Louvre  bb-iici4u 

An  “annotated  catalogue.  Vol.  I  covers  the 
Museum’s  holdings  froni  4000 
Usance,  and  presents  the  most  notable  works 


“Mr.  Reaney  is  the  author  of  a  very  fine 
Dictionary  of  British  Surnames  .  .  .  and  his 
new  work  is  probably  the  best  to  be  issued 
thus  far.  The  index  of  subjects  Is  an  interest¬ 
ing  departure,  and  the  index  of  surnames  list¬ 
ing  more  than  6000  names.  Is  of  great  value  to 
students.  .  .  .  [This]  book  is  essential  in  every 
library  with  a  good  reference  collection.”  P.  W. 
Filby 

Library  J  92:3403  O  1  ’67  120w 
TLS  p922  S  28  ’67  300w 


REARDON,  BRYAN  P.,  ed.  &  tr.  Selected 
works.  See  Lucian 


REAVEY,  GEORGE,  ed.  &  tr.  The  new  Russian 
poets,  1953-1966;  an  anthology;  sel,  ed.  and 
tr.  by  George  Reavey.  bilingual  ed  292p  $7.60; 
pa  $2.95  October  house 

891.7  Russian  poetry — Collections  66-16272 
The  editor,  and  translator,  has  assembled 
“lyrics  from  the  .  .  .  younger  Russian  poets. 
Among  those  represented  in  this  bilingual  edi¬ 
tion  are  Slutsky,  Yevtushenko.  Akhmadulina, 
Okudzhava,  and  Voznesensky.”  (Library  J) 
The  first  five  Yevtushenko  poems  are  taken 
from  The  Poetry  of  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko. 
Some  poems  have  previously  appeared  in  Ever¬ 
green  Review,  Gentleman's  (Quarterly,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  and  Modern  European  Poetry.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Field 

Book  Week  p20  F  26  ’67  650w 
“It  is  apparent,  from  the  varied  forms  and 
experimental  techniques  used,  that  a  new  spir¬ 
it  has  emerged  in  Soviet  poetry  during  the  last 
decade.  For  example,  Victor  Bokov’s  T  Love 
the  Verbs  You  Use’  exemplifies  a  highly  per¬ 
sonal.  subjective  approach  which  is  closer  to 
Pushkin’s  lyricism  than  to  the  socialist  realism 
of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s.  Reavey’s  biographical 
headnotes  on  each  poet  and  his  extensive  bib¬ 
liography  are  most  useful,  and  his  skillful 
translations  mirror  the  creative  excitement  and 
Intellectual  ferment  so  marked  among  these 
younger  writers.  Strongly  recommended  for  all 
poetry  collections.”  Rosemary  Neiswender 
Library  J  91:6978  D  1  ’66  140w 
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REAVEY,  GBORGB— Continued) 

“In  addition  to  the  inevitable  Tevtushenko, 
Reavey's  book  oilers  a  sampling  of  Voznesen¬ 
sky,  Brodsky,  Okudzhava,  the  underground 
poet  Galanskov,  the  witty  and  whimsical  Wo- 
vella  Matveeva  (her  least  typical  work,  it 
seems)  and  a  few  others,  but  all  of  them  some¬ 
how  emerge  hat  and  unrewarding  in  lOnglish, 
with  Okudzhava,  stripped  of  his  direct  and  la¬ 
conic  manner  and  relentlessly  explicated  to  the 
full,  faring  about  the  worst.  Whatever  one  can 
say  about  the  new  post-Stalinist  Soviet  poets, 
one  thing  is  certain:  tliey  deserve  better  from 
their  Jinglish  translators.”  Simon  Karllnsky 
Nation  203:549  N  21  ’OG  320w 
“If  I  were  a  ‘new  Russian  poet,’  I  am  sure  I 
would  find  Mr.  Reavey’s  political  bias  even 
more  distasteful  than  1  do.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reavey 
provides  line-for-line,  almost  literal  transla¬ 
tions  on  pages  facing  the  Russian  text. 
A  few  poems  are  seriously  translated:  that  is, 
an  effort  was  made  to  preserve  wnat  the  Rus¬ 
sian  translator  Kornei  Chukhovsky  has  called 
the  essence  of  a  translation,  ’the  artistic  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  author  translated  in  all  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  style.’  But  in  geneial  Mr. 
Reavey's  lines  are  too  loose,  too  prosy,  all  too 
much  alike  to  bring  across  what  lies  on  Uie 
opposite  page.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reavey’s  notes  are 
useful,  as  far  as  they  go.”  F.  D.  Reeve 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  19  ’67  500w 


REBUFFAT,  GASTON.  Men  and  the  Matter¬ 
horn;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Eleanor 
Brockett.  215p  il  col  il  $12.50  Oxford 

796.5  Mountaineering.  Matterhorn  67-11409 
The  author  of  On  Snow  and  Rock  IBRD  1964) 
“gives  us  his  own  experiences  on  the  Matter¬ 
horn  interlacing  them  with  extracts  from  the 
diaries  and  recollections  of  men  like  Whymper, 
de  Sassure,  Mummery,  Bonatti  and  Guido  Rey.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Originally  published  in  1965 
entitled  Cervin  cime  exemplaire. 


“Rebuff at,  noted  guide  and  world  lecturer 
[is]  ...  as  agile  with  words  as  he  is  skilled. 
...  It  is  with  love  that  he  has  compiled  this 
history  and  embellished  it  with  photographs 
of  the  Matterhorn  in  all  its  moods  and  seasons. 
.  .  .  [His]  ability  to  communicate  a  sensory 
excitement  of  nerve,  spirit,  and  muscle  is 
unique.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  all  mountaineer¬ 
ing  collections  in  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Anita  Nygaard 

Library  J  92:2598  J1  ’67  240w  [YA] 
“The  illustrations  are  fine,  though  one  may 
wonder  whether  the  world’s  most  photographed 
mountain  leally  needed  this  further  intensive 
treatment.  M.  R6buffat’s  share  is  mainly  a 
rehashing  of  oft-told  tales.  Whymper,  Carrel, 
the  Schmidts  and  so  on,  and  naturally  is  most 
interesting  when  he  reaches  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  North  Face,  'a  disagreeable 
climb,  a  wonderful  ascent’.  He  is  amusing 
about  the  Hbrnli  Ridge  on  a  fine  day.” 

TLS  p360  Ap  27  ’67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxii  autumn  ’67  140w 


“This  first  popular  biography  of  Pound  stands 
out  for  its  easygoing  style,  the  almost  total 
lack  of  footnotes,  and  Mr.  Reek’s  obvious  de¬ 
sire  to  paint  a  sympathetic  portrait  of  the 
poet.  .  .  .  'rhe  book  is  fascinating,  albeit  ob¬ 
viously  open  to  debate  as  to  Mr.  Reek’s  con¬ 
clusions.  ...  A  poet  himself,  Mr.  Reck  includes 
a  number  of  evaluations  of  Pound’s  work,  again 
often  debatable.  A  wonderfully  controvez’sial 
viewpoint.  This  is  a  highly  recommended  book 
for  all  libraries.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:2918  S  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:4276  N  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“[Mr.  Reek’s]  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the 
Pound  he  knew  has  gotten  mixed  with  a  second 
desire,  to  offer  the  uninstructed  an  Easy  Book, 
and  the  elements  of  the  easy  book — Including  a 
by-now  wholly  familjar  biographical  outline — 
use  perhaps  two-thirds  of  his  space.  .  .  . 

Pound’s  magnanimity  comes  through,  and  the 
llavor  of  his  talk  comes  through  when  Mr.  Reck 
gives  it  a  chance.  The  book  is  worth  having 
for  its  authenticities.”  Hugh  Kenner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ja  7  ’68  500w 
“  [This  work]  is  more  a  snapshot  than  a  por¬ 
trait.  .  .  .  IJiscus.sion  of  the  poetry  is  minimal 
and  impressionistic,  and  the  summary  of 
Pound’s  pre-hospital  career  is  less  a  snapshot 
than  a  crude  sketch.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
personality.  ...  A  biographer  of  Pound  cannot 
escape  dealing  with  the  tragic  paradox  of  his 
personality,  and  here  Reck  is  no  help  at  all.  He 
admits  that  Pound  held  oWectionable  views, 
but  offers  no  adequate  explanation.  .  .  .  The 
best  thing  in  Reek’s  book  is  his  printing,  side 
by  side,  Fenollosa’s  prolix  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Li  Po  and  Pound’s  vivid  condensation  of  its 
text  into  ‘The  River  Merchant’s  Wife.’  ”  Daniel 
Hoffman 

Reporter  37:59  N  2  ’67  800w 


REDDING,  ROBERT  H.  Aluk:  an  Alaskan 
caribou;  il.  by  Kiyoaki  Komoda.  107p  $2.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.70  Doubleday 


599  Caribou — Juvenile  literature.  Alaska — 
Juvenile  literature  66-31892 

An  “account  of  the  life  of  a  caribou,  Aluk, 
wh9se  natural  world  is  full  of  struggle  and 
peril.  He  learns  to  avoid  his  chief  enemy,  the 
wolf,  fights  other  caribou,  survives  a  severe 
famine  and  a  forest  fire.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to 
seven.  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  ol4  Mr  19  ’67  250w 
“The  author’s  knowledge  of  the  Alaskan 
terrain  and  wildlife  is  apparent,  and  he  dis- 
penses  his  information  with  a  skillful  hand.” 
Ruth  Rausen 

Library  J  92:1320  Mr  15  ’67  60w 
„  ‘‘Urifortunately  the  sense  of  seasonal  inevit- 
aoility  almost  obscures  daily  wonders  and  the 
reader  ^  is  left  assured  only  of  ‘the  continuing 
death,  an  unsatisfactoi-y 
here  and  now,’*  Barbara 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  25  ’67  60w 


RECK,  MICHAEL.  Ezra  Pound;  a  close-up. 
2u5p  $5.95  McGraw 

811  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis  67-22962 

This  biographical  study  is  based  on  fifteen 
years  of  conversations  with  the  poet  at  the 
hospital  where  Pound  was  incarcerated  for 
twelve  years,  and  in  Italy  after  his  release. 
The  author  also  covers  "Pound’s  early  years 
in  America  [and  his  residence  in  Europe]  where 
he  continued  as  a  poet  and  became  teacher, 
critic,  promoter,  and  friend  to  Robert  Frost, 
'T.  S.  Eliot,  James  Joyce,  Hemingway,  Tagore, 
and  many  others.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“A  successful  blend  of  critical  detachment 
and  devoted  discipleship,  this  generous,  re¬ 
strained,  and  readable  study  is  an  appreciation 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  ...  A  happy 
avoidance  of  the  rambling  anecdotal  keeps  the 
extra-literary  setting  just  that,  a  setting  in 
which  the  development  of  Pound’s  thought  and 
practice  makes  chronological  sense.  .  [Mr 
Reck]  offers  valuable  insights  and  usefiil’niate- 
rial  on  Pound’s  prowess  as  translator.  .  .  The 
intelligent  general  reader,  the  undergraduate 
and  the  Pound  enthusiast  will  be  particularly 
grateful  for  this  book,  and  the  scholar  will  wel¬ 
come  it  among  the  foothills.”  Mother  Marv 
Anthony 


Best  Sell  27:294  N  1  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Vivian  Mercier 

Book  World  p4  Ja  7  ’68  600w 


^?DFERN,  BRIAN.  Organizing  music  in  li¬ 
braries.  80p  $4.75  PhilosophiciU  lib. 

026.78  Music  libraries  66-5491 

surveyed  the  classificaUon, 

S .IS.* 

tfficTi?/ Alsn  Notest’’^®*’  Phonorecords.” 


Linisl  is  an  important  little  book  which 
Illyrian  to  examine  some 
and  widely-practiced  methods 
of  cataloging  and  classifying  mu.sic.  .  .  [The 
author]  covers  the  most  important  printed 
music  schedules:  the  discussions  are 

thft  structure  a,nd.  basic 
schedule.  Redfern  beliw^ 
A  A  1-  fiatologue  of  Music]  is  the 

finest  printed  schedule  available — and  he  could 
be  rigJit.  Some  .of  th©  mat^al  in  The 
Tai  subject  catalog- 

nf  by  comparison  with  current 

US  pmitics.  ...  But  the  ideas  all  provide 
a  good  basis  for  constructive  debate  and  a 
reevaluation  of  cureent  US  policies.  Sever^ 
Importont  tool.s  which  have  heretofore  been 
Ignored  are  discussed.  .  .  .  All  things  con- 
sidered,  it  is  a  good  introductionTIn^  a 

St®OTeTson‘'''®’  ^  «PWect.’'’  Gordon 

Library  J  91:3686  Ag  ’66  310w 
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“Cataloging  instructors  in  American  library- 
schools  may  be  interested  in  the  manner  of 
presentation  used  by  one  of  their  British  count¬ 
erparts  for  this  special  phase  of  library  tech¬ 
nique.  American  library  schooi  students  may 
find  moie  profitable  reading  in  the  chapter 
‘Classification  and  Cataloging’  by  Isabelle  Ca- 
zeaux  in  the  Manual  of  Music  Librarianship 
(recently  published  by  the  Music  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation).’’  Irene  Mlllen 

LRTS  11:122  winter  ’67  600w 
“[This]  work  is  intended  for  library  school 
students,  but  would  be  useful  to  beginners 
in  library  work  as  well.  For  such  persons, 
the  book  is  excellent,  being  factual,  objective, 
and  more  comprehensive  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  80  pages.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kedfern  ap¬ 
proaches  music  cataloguing  fi-om  a  practical 
point  of  view.  He  states  the  rule  that  ‘the 
reader  is  the  most  important  person  to  con¬ 
sider,’  and  throughout  the  book  ■  he  is 
concerned  with  the  reader’s  needs.  On 

occasion  this  concern  leads  him  to  strange 
conclusions.  .  .  .  The  book  would  have  been 
more  valuable  if  Mr.  Redfem  had  placed  less 
emphasis  on  the  reader  and  more  on  the 
principles  underlying  cataloguing.”  Virginia 
Cunningham 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:279  D  ’66 
280w 


REDFIELD,  MALISSA.  The  country  of  love. 

19Up  $3.95  Doubleday 

66-20979 

This  novel,  set  in  New  York  City,  “is 
the  story  of  the  first  year  of  a  love  affair 
between  .  .  .  Sarah  Fraser,  a  divorced  woman 
in  her  early  thirties,  and  Philip  Bowen,  a 
forty-nine-year-old,  twice  married  man.  For 
many  reasons,  he  will  not  consider  another 
divorce  to  marry  her.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Dobrovoiny 

Best  Sell  26:283  N  1  ’66  240w 
“A  girl  in  her  early  twenties,  falling  in  love 
with  49-year-old  Philip,  might  conceivably  kid 
herself  that  his  infrequent  and  inane  con¬ 
versation  is  some  kind  of  strong-and-silent 
worldliness,  but  Sarah  Fraser  is  31.  and  di¬ 
vorced.  I  think  the  age  and  station  don  t 
ring  true,  but  Sarah  did,  .  filling  me  with 
maternal  tenderness.  ‘Sweetie,’  I  kept  want¬ 
ing  to  say,  ‘that’s  not  a  lover.  That’s  mostly 
Mummy,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  Cramps. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  appeal  in  this  gracefifi, 
uneventful  account.  .  .  .  Malissa  Redfield 

writes  clearly  and  unpretentiously,  with 
flashes  of  perception  that  startle  and  please. 
She  describes  the  events  of  pleasant  people 
with  an  ability  rarely  on  display  these  days: 
it  is  a  job  that  is  always  harder  than  it 
looks.”  Maggie  Rennert 

Book  Week  pl6  O  16  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  233:120  D  66  160w 
“Since  the  Ladies’  Homq  Journal  printed  a 
condensed  version  in  their  July  1966  issue 
under  the  title  ‘A  Sense  of  Happiness,’  per¬ 
haps  a  morality  of  this  kind  is  no  longer 
objectionable.  The  book  presents  a  fine  ex¬ 
position  of  a  relationship  that  is  both  in¬ 
tolerable  and  inevitable.  The  loneliness  of  a 
woman  in  New  York  struggling  to  find  a  life 
for  herself  to  replace  the  one  she  has  left  is 
well  portrayed.  And  the  different  kind  of 
loneliness  of  a  man  whose  life  has  shaped 
itself  into  patterns  he  cannot  accept  is  equally 
well  done.  A  terse,  simple  style  of  writing 
sharply  delineates  the  characters.  This  first 
novel  is  well  worth  adding  to  a  collection  of 
good  current  literature.”  J.  Frledlander 
gooa  cu  j  91:4976  o  16  ’66  140 w 


REDFIELD,  WILLIAM.  Letters  from  a  actor. 
243p  $5.75  Viking 

B  or  92  Acting  67-11261 


“This  book  is  the  record  of  the  experiences 
and  reflections  of  William  Redfield  as  the 
Guildenstern  of  the  Gielgud-Burton  ‘Hamlet, 
from  auditions  through  out-of-town  rehearsals 
and  performances  to  opening  night  in  New 
York.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Any  theater  buff  will  find  this  a  fascinating 
book,  and  the  general  reader,  too,  wiU  eaioy 
this  history  of  a  play  being  pulled  together 
for  staging,  of  the  tensions  that  develop  be¬ 
tween  actors  and  director,  between  actors  and 
actors.  And.  of  course,  all  those  who  find 
the  Burton-Taylor  menage  intriguing  will 
gobble  UP  this  sight  of  them.”  R.  F.  G. 
goDoie  Sell  26:427  Mr  1  ’67  190w 


Choice  4:546  J1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  7  ’67 
4S0w 

Critic  25:82  Ap  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:369  Je  ’67  170w  [VA] 

“The  main  value  of  these  letters  is  in  their 
analysis  of  what  acting  is:  its  techniques,  its 
fears,  its  disappointments,  its  rewards.  .  .  . 
Redfield  says  the  letteis  ‘were  rewritten  during 
the  making  of  three  motion  pictures  Morituri, 
Fantastic  Voyage,  and  Duel  at  Diablo.’  'Lhis 
rewriting  has  enabled  Redfield  to  incorporate 
memories  and  experiences  of  his  acting  career 
— experiences  with  such  diverse  actors  as  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwicke  and  Marlon  Brando — and  to 
fill  out  this  interesting  picture  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  theater  of  our  time.”  Margue¬ 
rite  McAneny 

Library  J  92:131  Ja  1  ’67  220w 
Library  J  92:1762  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

“Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  [the  author]  is 
devoted  to  his  profession,  which  he  follows 
with  admirable  idealism  and  consecration. 
What  he  has  to  say  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
and,  doubtless,  enthusiasm  by  fellow-actors. 
For  others,  it  will  hold  interest  of  a  different 
order,  not  only  for  what  is  said  but  also  for 
what  is  said  unconsciously.  .  .  .  On  the  relation 
of  actor  to  director  Mr.  Redfield’ s  thinking  is 
confused  .  .  .  [and]  he  shrugs  off  the  scholars 
with  the  ease  of  those  who  have  not  read  them. 

.  .  .  [Nevertheless]  the  author  writes  a  prose 
that  is  basically  agreeable.  .  .  .  There  is,  be¬ 
sides,  a  rather  generous  display  of  narcissism. 
Mr.  Redfield  has  not  forgotten  a  single  tribute 
paid  him,  .  .  .  and  he  is  indeed  an  excellent 
actor.”  Bernard  Grebanier 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Mr  5  ’67  1300w 

“Gaiety  keeps  breaking  in  on  William  Red- 
field’s  Letters  from  an  Actor,  which  is  one 

groof  of  its  authenticity.  There  is  another: 

.edfield  is  outrageous.  He  maligns  Marlon 
Brando  (a  personal  friend)  and  the  whole  film 
industry  (which  frequently  pays  him  well) :  and 
occasionally  he  questions  the  infallibility  of 
Sir  John  Gielgud  and  Richard  Burton.  Add  wit, 
temperament,  a  passion  for  the  theater,  terror 
befoi-e  opening  nights,  and  contempt  for  drama 
critics,  and  you  have  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  be  the  author  of  a  first-rate  book  about  act¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [He]  throws  in  his  comments  on  act¬ 
ing  as  asides  in  his  pungent  narrative  of  the 
Burton  Hamlet.  .  .  .  This  is  an  account  of  a 
band  of  actors  who  Instinctively  began  at  the 
beginning  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  new,  and 
proceeded  tentatively  through  rehearsals  and 
preliminary  performances,  lioping  that  they 
were  going  to  be  good  but  never  sure.  .  .  . 
[a]  lively,  knowledgeable  book.”  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson 

Sat  R  50:30  Mr  4  ’67  SOOw 
TLS  pll86  D  7  ’67  400w 


REDGATE,  JOHN.  The  killing  season.  18  6p 

$4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-16403 

A  story  of  espionage  concerning  “the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  three  American  secret  agents 
operating  as  a  unit  in  East  Berlin.  .  .  .  One  of 
them  defects  after  what  he  assumes  to  be  a 
successful  attempt  at  eliminating  the  other 
two.  But  when  one  of  them — the  one  named 
Gallagher — survives  [the  American  government] 
.  .  .  conceals  it  in  the  hopes  that  Ramsey,  the 
defector,  may  grow  careless.  They  fly  Gallagher 
to  a  farm  in  the  Midwest  until  he  recovers 
and  then  he  is  planted  in  an  obscure  job  in 
California.  .  .  .  [However]  Ramsey  is  well 

aware  that  Gallagher  is  alive,  and  the  balance 
of  the  book  turns  into  a  personal  vendetta 
between  them.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  pace  of  ‘The  Killing  Season’  is  rapid 
and  sustained,  but  falters  at  the  end.” 

Best  Sell  27:127  Je  15  ’67  50w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2180  Je  1  ’67  60w 


“The  .seductive  virtue  [of  this  novel]  Is  a 
notably  brilliant  narrative  method — tight,  ob¬ 
jective,  cinematic,  relentless  and  irresistible. 
The  story,  of  a  deadly  intercontinental  duel 
between  a  betrayed  agent  and  the  traitor  who 
all  but  destroyed  him,  is  a  good  one:  but  it’s 
the  telling  that  makes  it  truly  distinctive,  and 
I  eagerly  await  Mr.  Redgate’s  next,  whatever 
he  chooses  to  write  about.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  9  ’67  60w 
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REDGATE,  JOHN — Continued 
“A  savage  spy  thriller  .  .  .  this  is  a  real 
humdinger.  Action  centers  also  include  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York,  Missouri  farm  country,  Los 
Angeles  area,  north  of  England.”  Sergeant 
Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ’67  40w 


REDL,  FRITZ.  When  we  deal  with  children; 
selected  writings.  511p  $8.95  Free  press 

155.4  Child  study  66-13599 

A  professor  of  behavioral  sciences  at  Wayne 
State  University  presents  a  collection  of  his 
“selected  writings  that  challenges  established 
concepts  and  techniques  in  child  therapy,  educa¬ 
tion,  child  development,  delinquency,  residential 
treatment,  and  parent  and  teacher  education. 
The  first  selection  in  this  volume,  ‘Crisis  in  the 
Children’s  Field,’  is  a  .  .  .  survey  of  current 
prospects  for  aiding  disturbed  children.  The 
studies  that  follow  cover  such  .  .  .  topics  as 
psychoanalysis  and  education,  discipline  in 
classroom  practice,  the  unfinished  business  of 
sex  education,  and  the  virtues  of  delinquent 
children.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“If  you  do  spend  the  summer  in  New  York 
you  will  certainly  want  to  acquire  [this  book]. 
.  .  .  People  who  like  collecting  useless  tidbits 
of  information  should  swoop  down  on  [it]  like 
a  shrike.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal  to  see  in 
the  park,  which  is  after  all  somewhat  larger 
than  Monaco,  and  this  amusing  guide  is  surely 
its  definitive  Baedeker.”  John  Ashbery 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Je  4  ’67  160w 
New  Yorker  43:99  Ag  26  ’67  250w 


REED,  JOSEPH  W.  English  biography  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  1801-1838  [by]  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  'Keed,  Jr.  180p  $5  Yale  univ.  press 
809  Biography  (as  a  literary  form).  Eng¬ 
lish  literature — History  and  criticism 

66-12510 

The  author  “examines  .  .  .  theories  of  bi¬ 
ography  in  the  period,  discusses  the  reasons 
Boswell  was  more  admired  than  imitated,  and 
analyzes  Uiree  important  biographies:  Southey’s 
ISmlsqn,  Moore’s  Byron,  Lockhart’s  Scott.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Even  casual  reading  of  this  book  should 
convince  one  that  Redl’s  reputation  as  one  of 
this  country’s  leading  experts  in  the  field  of 
child  development  and  emotional  problems  of 
children  is  well  deserved.  A  well  chosen  sam¬ 
pling  of  Redl’s  voluminous  writings  over  approx¬ 
imately  a  25-year  period  covering  the  years 
1939-64,  it  represents  the  practical  application 
of  psychoanalytic  principles  to  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  areas.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  warned  of 
Redl’s  tendency  to  use  catchy  headings.  .  .  . 
These  are  clever  lures  to  entice  the  reader  to 
attentive  perusal  of  what  are  actually  carefully 
conceived,  w^ell  organized,  and  clearly  stated 
insights  into  important  problems.” 

Choice  4:731  S  ’67  170w 


Librarians  will  be  interested  in  having  here 
a  portion, of  the  paper,  ‘The  Furious  Children 
In  The  Library,’  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
library  staff  of  the  National  Institute  Mental 
Health  Clinical  Center  and  subsequently  form- 
mg  part  of  a  group  of  articles  in  Top  of  the 
News,  March,  May,  and  October  1960.  This  book 
should  be  available  in  pertinent  library  collec- 
for  specialists  in  child  behavior  and  in 
child  guidance  work.”  E.  P.  Nichols 

Library  J  92:1020  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
„,“Fritz  Redl,  .,  .  a  specialist  in  the  treatment 

of  disturbed  children,  ...  is  more  interested  in 
mental  health  than  he  is  in  mental  sickness.  .  .  . 
He  does  not  talk  pedagoguese,  psychologese,  or 
any  of,  the  behavioral  science  dialects.  .  .  .  Yet 
there  is  ,  no  more  eloquent  spokesman  for  pro- 
tessionalism  and  appropriate  specialization. 
[Hia  book]  is  addressed  to  educators  as  well 
as  therapists,  to  behavioral  scientists  and  group 
V orkers,  in  fact  to  all  of  those  in  ‘the  children’s 
held.  .  . ,  Throughout  there  is  the  unsentiment- 
M  commitment  to  the  ‘improvement  potentials’ 
of  disturbed  youngsters  which  many  readers  will 
racall  from  Children  Who  Hate  (written  with 
David  Wineman.)  [BRD  1952].  Throughout,  too, 
tr^re  is  a  cwsciousness  of  continuing  crisis 
which  gives  the  book — for  all  its  vitality  and 
good  humor— a  tone  of  urgency.”  Maxine 

Lji'eene 

Sat  R  50:92  S  16  ’67  1350w 


REED,  HENRY  HOPE.  Central  Park;  a  history 
and  a  guide,  by  Henry  Hope  Reed  and  Sophia 
Duckworth ;  with  an  mtrod.  by  ’Thomas  P  F 
Hoving.  165p  il  $5  Potter.  C.N.  ’ 

917.471  New  York  (City)— Parks  66-22407 

This  book  discusses  the  work  of  Frederick 
Olrnsted  and  Carl  Vaux,  who  designed  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  as  ,  the  first  example  of  an  urban 
paxk  in  America  designed  in  the  natnmliqtic 
mann,er  which  the  Romantic  Era  brought  to 
America.  (IntriM)  ‘Two  walking  tours  are 

ahnVit®  nninV=-  ^PPendixes  give  information 
^out  points  of  interest,  recreation,  refresh¬ 
ments  available,  approximate  dates  of  the  leaf- 
mg,  buddii^,  blossoming  and  fruiting  of  the 
park,  monuments,  park 
statistic, s  acreage  of  maior  parks  of  the  -irorld 

J)  BibliograK'®”®'  ^I^ibrary 


Christian  Century  84:379  Mr  22  ’67  30w 

appointed  Curator  of  Central  Park 
His  knowledge  of  the  city  of  New 
ni?hUc  Hecomrnended  for 

man  school  and  college  libraries.”  H.  P.  Bol- 


Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 


Provides  a  reliable  and  readable  analysis  of 
an  unexplored  portion  of  English  iiterary  his¬ 
tory.  valuable  for  those  interested  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  biography,  the  intelleclual 
history  of  the  l9th  century,  and  biographical 
theory  in  general,  the  work  complements  [Rich¬ 
ard  D.]  AJtick's  study  of  English  and  Amer- 
^an  literary  biography  [Lives  and  Letters, 
liJrvJJ  iy65]. 

Choice  3:1128  F  ’67  90w 


...a...  Jill  iiiLcicsLing  Buoject;  wny 

he  asks,  are  not  the  biographers  who  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeded  Boswell  as  good  as  Boswell, 
since  he  had  shown  them  the  trick?  His  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  (in  a  book  which 
began  its  career  as  a  scholastic  dissertation)  is 
sociological — Evangelical  piety,  British  hypoc- 
risy  and  so  forth, are  to  blame:  but  might  it 
not  be  that  the  biographers  of  his  chosen  pe¬ 
riod  were  less  good  than  Boswell  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  less  remarkable  geniuses  than 
he?  .  .  .  [Furthermore,  he  omits  many]  works 
that  come  inside  [his]  selected  period,  and  they 
make  nonsense  of  his  theory 
that  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  bad  time  for  English  biography.” 

TLS  p343  Ap  21  ’66  330w 


"LED,  KIT.  The  better  part  20Sp  $4.95 
Farrar,  Straus 

67-15006 

Mart)  “is  the  teen-age 
daughter  of  the  director  of  a  State  correctional 
Skirls  and  has  lived  within 
its  walls^  a.1]^  her  life.  .  .  .  Her  only  friend  is 
mstitutional  child,  a  young  boy  whose 
So  institution’s  psychiatrist  so  she 

resorts  to  [pouring  out  her  story  to  a  tape  re- 
corder]  .  .  to  per^iade  her  father  to  pay  soine 
attention  to  her.  The  central  portion  of  [the] 
kri+i, concerned  with  Martha’s  life 
a,  young  girl  she  helps  to  escape 
and  Maria  s  lover,  Charlie.”  (America)  ' 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  116:733  My  13  ’67  650w 
“Kit  Reed’s  book  is  disturbing  for  all  the 
wrong  reasons.  It  Is  as  if  she  had  taken  the 
a  police  blotter  (Lady^Chat? 
terley  words  and  all),  but  had  failed,  fortunate- 
,ly,  to  animate  it.  .  .  .  The  reader  dullivi 
oy  story  after  story  that  belongr  in  ’a  Slse- 
worker’s  notebook,  is  left,  if  the  book  manages 
to  make  that  much  impression,  with  un¬ 
answered  questions.  Would  an  intelligent  rnan 
really  encourage  his  young  and  sSishive 
spend  all  her  time  gossiping  with 
the  inmates?  .  Is  Mrs.  Reed  suggesting 
in  her  choice  of  title,  that  someone  in  her 
S'®  better  part’— the  Mary  rather 
toan  th®  Martha  way?  Perhaps  in  the  answer 
to  .  that  question  lies  the  book’s  baffUnl 
latson  d’etre.’\  Pamela  Marsh  oarrimg 

26?w*^'^^'^”  Science  Monitor  p9  JI  29  ’67 

“This  is  a  competent  and  well  constructed 
novel  on  the  familiar  theme  of  an  adolescents 
maturation  and  her  acceptance  of  adulthood 
^'he  ^,?'/’®  .*'®®or<3erl  gimmick  adds  nothing 

4.®?  view  IS  first  person,  where  sham 
reader  catches  on  before  innocent  narrator 
because  very  clever  author  manipulate.s  ft  that 
Bender exceptional.”  Elaine 
Library  J  92:1951  My  15  '67  200w 
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Simultaneously  an  allegory  and  a  straight¬ 
forward  story.  The  Better  Part  shimmers  with 
the  fascinating  puzzlement  of  a  superbly  crafted 
optical  illusion.  A  bitter  book,  perhaps,  but 
honest  and  inevitable.”  Margaret  Parton 
Sat  R  50:42  My  20  ’67  490w 


REED,  MARK  L.  Wordsworth;  th"^  chronology 
of  the  early  years,  1770-1799.  369p  $9  Harvard 
univ.  press 

821  Wordsworth,  William  66-21344 

“This  volume  is  the  fii-st  .  .  .  toward  provid¬ 
ing  a  chronology  of  [the  poet’s]  life  and  works. 
An  additional  two  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
.  .  .  Based  on  unpublished  as  well  as  published 
materials,  the  main  entries  of  the  chronology 
present  items  of  documented  fact  together  with 
source  relerences;  a  separate  chronological  list¬ 
ing  of  the  writings  is  also  provided.  Discussions 
and  arguments  are  confined  to  footnotes  and 
appendices.”  (Publisher  s  note!  Index  to  writ¬ 
ings.  Subject  index. 


“Reed  has  gathered  all  those  facts  of  Words¬ 
worth's  early  years  that  can  be  documented  ‘as 
having  a  direct  connection  with  the  poet  or, 
where  relevant,  his  near  relations.’  Facts 
relating  to  everything,  from  the  composition  of 
The  Prelude  to  the  delivery  of  Richard  Words¬ 
worth’s  shirts,  are  set  forth  with  extraordinary 
precision  and  clarity.  ...  Of  most  use  to  the 
advanced  student  of  Wordsworth,  but  anyone 
interested  in  his  poetry  will  find  that  this 
volume  gives  authority  and  new  dimensions  to 
his  reading.” 

Choice  4:985  N  ’67  IlOw 


“An  important  and  impressive  book.  It  brings 
together  the  details  of  the  poet's  biography, 
.  .  .  but  is  much  more  than  a  tabulation  of 
known  fact.  Professor  Reed  examines  with  great 
thoroughness  the  conjectures  and  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  previous  scholars.  .  .  .  Above  all,  his 
handling  of  the  manuscripts  enables  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  first  time  a  clear  idea  of  the  se¬ 
quence  of  the  poetry  up  to,  and  including,  the 
beginnings  of  The  Prelude.  It  is  difficult  to 
overstress  the  importance  of  tliis  advance  for 
our  understanding  of  Wordsworth's  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  Chronology  is  of  course  primar¬ 
ily  a  reference-book,  though  the  material  has 
been  so  elegantly  set  out  on  the  page  that  it 
is  surprisingjly  easy  to  read.  It  will  be  a  work 
mat  no  serious  Vvordsworthian  can  do  with¬ 
out.  ’  ’ 


TLS  p801  S  7  ’67  900w 

“Wordsworth’s  poetry  reflects  to  ...  a  great 
degree  his  personal  experience  or  what  he  says 
has  been  his  personal  experience.  But  most,  of 
us,  until  now,  have  lacked  the  means  to  bring 
to  his  work  an  accurate  awareness  of  the  facts 
that  shaped  his  unique  sensibility.  Now  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  childhood,  college,  travel  in  France,  life 
in  London,  and  friendship  with  Coleridge  are 
opened  in  detail.  All  is  carefully  supported  by 
first-class  scholarship.”  . 

Va  Q  R  43:Ixxil  spring  67  210w 


REED,  WALT,  ed.  The  illustrator  in  America, 
1900-1960’s:  comp.  &  ed.  by  Walt  Reed.  271p 
il  col  il  $22.50  Reinhold 
741.6  Illustrators,  American.  Illustration  of 
books  66-24545 

This  volume  contains  more  than  six  hundred 
examples  “in  color  and  black  and  white  of 
work  by  350  illustrators.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are 
grouped  by  decades,  and  each  group  Is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  illustrator’s  introduction  noting 
the  characteristics  of  the  period.  With  the  re¬ 
productions  themselves  are  notes  on  place  of 
original  appearance  and  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  artist.”  (NT  Times  Bk  R)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


“The  selection  [of  reproductions]  and  the 
brief  comments  are  by  established  professionals 
in  the  field  and  reflect  their  evaluations.  Brief 
biographical  summaries  of  the  artists  repre¬ 
sented  are  helpful.  .  .  .  The  volume  should  be 
of  value  to  a  nonspecialized  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary  which  has  an  interest  in  American  art, 
illustration  in  our  century,  or  in  the  history  of 
taste.  While  much  of  the  material  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  located  elsewhere,  the  assembly  here, 
and  the  number  of  illustrations,  should  make 
this  a  useful  volume.” 

Choice  4:526  J1  ’67  IlOw 
“[This]  is  an  anthology  of  Illustrator’s  works, 
mainly  from  magazines.  .  .  .  Tou  should  have 
it  in  your  library  if  you  have  clients  interested 
in  commercial  art.”  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  92:1473  Ap  1  67  lOOw 


Many  esteemed  American  artists  have  also 
done  Illustrations,  and  illustrators  have  become 
famed  as  artists.  .  .  .  [However]  some  confu¬ 
sion  arises  from  the  confinement  of  each  illus¬ 
trator  to  a  decade,  since  illustrators,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  don’t  always  live  and  die  that  way. 
.  .  .  An  index  or  even  a  full  Table  of  Contents 
would  hav'e  helped,  but  there  is  no  index  and 
only  a  most  generalized  Table  of  Contents.  .  .  . 
Although  the  subject  matter  has  not  greatly 
varied  over  the  decades  (history,  the  great  out¬ 
doors,  boy-meets-girl,  the  social  scene  continue 
to  be  mainstays),  the  viewer  may  well  note 
and  deplore  the  enervating  Influence  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  Hollywood.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  more  recent  illustrations  seem  to  have  less 
character.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  19  ’67  C50w 


REEDER,  RED.  The  story  of  the  Mexican 
War;  il.  by  Frederick  Chapman  [maps  by  the 
author  and  Edward  J.  Krasnoborskil.  184p 
$4.95  Meredith 

973.6  U.S. — History — War  with  Mexico.  1845- 
1S4S — Juvenile  literature  67-18498 

An  “account  of  the  personalities  and  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  war  with  Mexico.  [Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to  twelve.” 
(Library  J) 


‘Colonel  Reeder  describes  the  war  tersely  and 
well,  without  technical  logjams,  without  purple 
prose,  and  with  fairness  to  leading  martial 
figures.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  his 
informed  descriptions  of  the  men,  the  guns,  the 
animals,  the  uniforms  and  the  discipline  of  the 
little  army  of  professional  officers  and  volunteer 
soldiers  which  beat  Santa  Anna’s  best.”  B.  A. 
Weisberger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p40  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ’67  170w 

“This  extremely  interesting  account  .  .  . 

clears  up  many  misconceptions  found  in  the 
textbooks,  though  Colonel  Reeder  does  not 
answer  the  question  whether  the  war  needed  to 
be  fought.  In  addition  to  the  information  on  the 
war  itself,  history  students  will  be  interested  In 
General  Winfield  Scott’s  young  lieutenants. 
Grant,  Lee,  Meade,  and  others  who  were  made 
famous  by  the  Civil  War  15  years  later.  All  in 
all,  a  readable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  his- 
ton”-  bookshelf.”  C.  G.  Wood 

Library  J  92:3867  O  15  ’67  80w 


REEDER,  RED.  The  story  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  179p  il  maps  $4.50  Duell 
973.8  U.S. — History — ^War  of  1898 — ^Juvenile 
literature  66-9582 

The  author  deals  with  “the  background  of  the 
war,  including  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
yellow  press  in  urging  the  conflict  on  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  [He  covers]  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  campaign  .  .  .  with  the  scene 
shifting  about  the  world  from  Manila  Bay 
to  San  Juan  Hill.  [Bibliography.  Index.]  Grades 
eight  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:370  Ja  1  ’67  90w 
“This  is  a  badly  needed  and  well  written 
history  .  .  .  for  the  high  school  student.  Red 
Reeder  writes  accurately  and  holds  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  throughout  the  book.  The 
student  with  a  slight  background  in  U.S.  his¬ 
tory  will  find  this  book  informative  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  it  will  be  quite  useful  for  history 
classes.”  Dale  Luchsinger 

Library  J  92:347  Ja  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 


REEDER,  RUSSELL  POTTER.  See  Reeder. 
Red 


REES,  DAVID.  The  age  of  containment:  the 
cold  war,  1946-1966.  156p  pi  maps  $5. ‘75  St 
Martins 

909.82  History,  Modern — 20th  century.  Com¬ 
munism  [67-10650] 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  “successive  East- 
West  crises  have  their  roots  in  the  Communist 
leaders'  belief  that  their  Marxist-Leninist  view 
of  history  represents  the  inevitable  wave  of  the 
future.  .  .  .  [He  also  argues  that]  the  nuclear- 
missile  stalemate  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Sino-Soviet  schism,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  new  countries  has  modified  the 
original  duel  between  Washington  and  Moscow, 
while  in  no  way  altering  the  fundamental 
contradiction  which  remains  between  free  in- 
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REES,  DAVID— Continued 

stitutions  and  totalitarianism.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  O  19  ’67 
350w 

“[This]  is  a  pungent  anti-communist  pamph¬ 
let,  by  the  literaiy  editor  of  the  Spectator, 
disguised  as  ‘material  for  serious  historical 
studies’ — the  phrase  is  Alan  Bullock’s — in  a 
new  series  called  ‘The  Making  of  the  Twentietli 
Century.’  ...  As  an  introductory  summary  to 
the  brute  facts  of  the  cold  war,  this  book  is 
convenient  and  easy  to  follow — once  you  accept 
its  author’s  Riding  premise  that  communist 
motives  are  always  suspect.  American  motives 
never.” 

Economist  223:576  My  6  ’67  250w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  realistic  Interpretation  of  the 
Cold  War.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  Re¬ 
commended.”  Victor  Novak 

Library  J  92:2588  J1  ’67  180w 


REESE,  TERENCE.  Stoiy  of  an  accusation. 

246p  il  $5.96;  pa  $1.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
343  Bridge  (Game).  Trials  67-17872 

During  a  world  bridge  tournament  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1965,  two  members  of  the  British  team, 
‘‘Terence  Reese  and  Boris  Schapiro,  were  ac¬ 
cused  by  their  American  opponents,  B.  J.  Beck¬ 
er  and  Dorothy  Hayden,  of  holding  their  cards 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  fingers 
outside  corresponded  to  the  number  of  cards 
in  the  heart  suit.  .  .  .  Two  British  officials, 
Swimer  atid  Butler,  hastily  accepted  the  slander. 
.  .  .  Now  Terence  Reese  .  .  .  [gives  an  account 
of  the  story  and  the  subsequent  Inquiry  by  the 
British  Bridge  League]  .  .  .  complete  with 
bridge  hands,  bidding,  suspicions  and  rebut¬ 
tals.”  (Nation) 


“Mystery  and  intilgue  are  often  the  basis  for 
many  novels  and  literary  works,  but  now  they 
come  to  the  world  of  tournament  bridge.  Ter¬ 
ence  Reese,  one  of  the  accused,  describes  the  al¬ 
leged  incident  .  .  .  [and]  presents  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  rationalizations  both  for  and  against 
himself  and  Boris  Schapiro.  They  are  legarded 
by  many  as  the  two  top  bridge  players  in  the 
world.  The  book  is  fairly  well  written,  but  is 
certainly  not  a  priority  purchase  for  any  ii- 
brary.”  H.  J.  Opgrand 

Library  J  92:2174  Je  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Nation  205:251  S  IS  '67  900w 
“The  emotional  conflicts  in  Swimer’s  mind 
are  pitilessly  derided  and  anything  less  than  sy¬ 
cophancy  is  taken  by  Reese  to  be  based  on  a 
self-interest  from  which  he  was  at  all  times 
free.  Nor  is  the  portrait  offered  of  the  bridge 
world,  with  its  tactless  treacheries  and  its  para¬ 
noias.  likely  to  make  friends  for  the  game.  This 
is  a  fascinating  but  unedifying  book  which  tells 
more  than  it  perhaps  intends  of  the  delusions 
and  self-importances  of  those  who  have  turned 
a  game  of  skill  and  wit  into  a  war  of  attrition 
and  aspersion.”  Frederic  Raphael 

New  Statesman  72:971  D  30  ’66  750w 
“This  [is  a]  lively  and  amusingly  written 
.  .  .  account  of  the  affair.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is 
well  known  in  the  world  of  bridge  journalism. 
He  is  as  clear  in  the  analysis  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  as  in  the  analysis  of  hands  and  makes  easy 
and  pleasant  reading  of  a  tortuous  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  affair.” 

TLS  p313  Ap  13  ’67  660w 


REEVES,  MARJORIE  ETHEL,  ed.  Eighteen 
plus;  unity  and  diversity  in  higher  education. 
22Gp  ,$5  Humanities  press 

378.4  .Bdfication,  Higher.  Education— Great 
Britain.  Education — Scotland  66-33133 

“In  September,  1963,  the  University  Teachers’ 
Group  of  Great  Britain  organized  a  conference 
on  higher  education.  The  [fourteen]  papers  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conference  make  up  this  volume 
.  .  .  [The  editor  has]  attempted  to  relate  the 
parts  to  the  whole  by  providing  lengthy  intro¬ 
ductions.”  (J  Higher  Ed)  ‘  The  theme  is  'the 
whole  field  of  higher  education.’  Central  to 
most  contributors’  concerns  are  egalitarian¬ 
ism’s  threat  to  institutional  values,  rootless 
careerism  among  university  staffs,  and  dilution 
of  curriculums  caused  by  new  programs  in  the 
technologies.”  (Choice) 


Of  special  interest,  perhaps  to  imaginative 
teachers  of  comparative  education  courses  who 
are  well-versed  in  British  educational,  jargon. 


.  .  .  [The  essays  range]  in  length  from  three  to 
36  pages;  most  are  less  than  10  pages.  .  .  .  Read¬ 
ers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Robbins  Re¬ 
port,  which  appeared  in  1963,  or  with  such 
terms  as  ‘tlixth  Form,’  the  equivalent  of  our 
grades  11  and  12,  will  have  difficulty  under¬ 
standing  some  of  the  material.  The  editor  pro¬ 
vides  context  and  continuity  for  British  read¬ 
ers  in  an  introduction  as  well  as  in  linking 
commentaries  which  include  stylistic  fodder  for 
Anglophobes.  One  contributor’s  remarks  are 
imbedded  in  tlie  editor’s  comments,  while  an¬ 
other’s  cannot  be  found.  The  longest  essay 
sports  five  full  pages  of  charmingly  discursive 
footnotes.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  volume  pre¬ 
sents  a  vivid  example  of  the  educational  di¬ 
lemmas  that  emerge  in  a  society  undergoing 
pervasive  transformation.” 

Choice  4:'731  S  ’67  180w 

“The  book’s  unity,  emei’ges  from  agreement 
on  the  Robbins  Report’s  recognition  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  greatly  expanded  opportunities  for 
higher  education;  its  diversity  springs  from 
varying  guesses  concerning  the  consequences 
of  rapid  expansion.  .  .  .  How  can  the  universi¬ 
ties  cope  with  numbers  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  what  W.  .R.  Niblett  calls  ‘a  society  of 
flee  men  and  women  concerned  with  studies 
tliat  are  of  permanent,  not  only  instrumental, 
value’  ?  Certainly  none  of  the  contributors  to 
this  volume  has  the  answer.  But  some  do  put 
forward  rather  novel  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  a  problem  that  is  anything  but  new  to 
North  American  educators.”  J.  H.  Trueman 

J  Higher  Ed  38:53  Ja  ’67  600w 


REGAN,  ROBERT,  ed.  Poe;  a  collection  of 
critical  essays.  183p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice- 
HaU 

818  Poe.  Edgar  Allan  67-14087 

This  book  “begins  with  one  .  .  .  chapter  of 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch’s  Freudian  study  [Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  BRD  1926]  and  contains  eleven 
other  essays,  largely  trom  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties.”  (N  T  Rev  of  Books) 


Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Wilbur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:16  J1  13  ’67  lOOOw 
“[This  collection  of  essays]  is  a  critical  event 
of  considerable  importance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Regan’s 
introduction  and  his  selection  of  essays — in¬ 
cluding  a  bizarre  psychoanaliTical  one  on  the 
theme  of  the  clock,  translated  from  the  French 
by  himself  and  Claude  Richard — puts  Poe  in  a 
proper  perspective.  .  .  .  Those  who  sense  great 
genius  in  Poe,  and  even  those  who  yet  haven’t, 
will  find  this  a  fresh  and  illuminating  critical 
approach  to  a  very  great  American  writer.” 
Va  Q  R  43:cxviii  summer  ’67  140w 


REGAN,  ROBERT.  Unpromising  heroes;  Mark 
Twain  and  his  characters.  246p  $5  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

813  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne — Characters 

66-15664 

The  author  “attempts  to  [explain],  ...  by 
examining  the  childhood  and  early  manhood  of 
Sam  Clemens,  by  tracing  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  persona  and  alter-ego,  ‘Mark 
Twain,’  and  by  viewing  his  Action  against  the 
background  of  folklore  from  which  he  drew  the 
motif  which  dominates  his  writings,  [his  fre¬ 
quent  use  of]  the  stoi-y  of  the  Unpromising 
Hero.  .  .  .  [This]  study  reveals  that  the  creator 
of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  was  at  odds 
with  himself.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


iveviewea  oy  w.  ivi.  u-ibson 

Am  Lit  39:412  N  ’67  650w 
“The  scholarly  format  slightly  restricts  Mr. 
Regan  to  a  given  path,  and  I  think  his  thesis 
fades  a  bit  as  the  book  progresses,  but  it  gives 
place  to  some  interesting  character  analysis, 
particularly  m  A  Connecticut  Yankee.  Mr. 
Regan  s  book  is  serious  and  careful,  and  it  is 
recommended  for  university  and  larger  public 
libraries  with  collections  in  American  studies.” 
C,  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:2194  My  15  ’66  130w 
“This  study  of  Mark  Twain  and  his  char¬ 
acters  argues  that  Twain  told  but  one  story, 
derived  from  the  folktale  of  the  successful 
youngest  son,  which  served  him  as  a  wisti-ful- 
nllment  fantasy.  Its  means  are  close  psycho- 
mgical  analysis  of  the  man  and  close  struc¬ 
tural  analysis  of  the  narratives,  the  object  being 
mutual  illumination  by  the  author  and  his  Ac- 
tions  of  each  other.  The  results  are  a  fresh 
and  penetrating  view  of  Twain  and  his  work. 
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Both  are  hiimanized,  the  work  Issuing  from  the 
wellspring  of  feeling,  not  textual  or  ideological 
concerns,  the  art  an  instrument  by  which  to 
handle  himself  and  the  world.  Both,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  assume  a  more  vigorous  life;  both 
metamorphose  in  Mr.  Regan's  hands  into  engag¬ 
ingly  alive  phenomena.” 

Va  Q  R  43:xxi  winter  ’67  120w 


REGGIANI,  RENSE.  The  sun  train;  tr.  from 
the  Italian  by  Patrick  Creagh.  251p  13.95 
Coward-McCann 

66-13143 

“There  are  many  changes  when  the  LaRosas 
move  from  Sicily,  where  they  work  in  the 
orange  groves  of  an  unscrupulous  baron,  to  in¬ 
dustrial  Turin  in  the  north  where  life  is  hard 
but  free.  Agata,  14,  grows  in  character  as  she 
discovers  a  strength  within  herself  which  en¬ 
ables  her  to  be  tree.  She  learns  through  her 
own  experiences  and  those  of  others  that  to 
act  out  of  fear  is  wrong.  .  .  .  Grades  she  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Here  is  a  fast-moving  dramatic  story  of 
real  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Sicily 
and  Turin,  against  a  turbulent  background. 

.  .  .  Patrick  Creagh,  the  translator,  does  not 
detract  from  the  vibrant  style  and  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  Renee  Keggiani's  Italian  novel, 
though  the  cmnbersome  government  Jargon 
might  stihe  interest  of  the  young  reader.” 

Best  Sell  26:295  N  1  '66  90w  lYA] 
“The  book  has  humor  .  .  .  and  so  much 
drama  that  it  is  a  pity  young  people  may  not 
stay  with  it  tlirough  the  early  chapters.  Some 
background  knowledge  of  the  economic  history 
of  Sicily  would  increase  the  reader's  interest 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  latter  part 
deals  primarily  with  .  .  .  Agata’ s  problems  In 
a  strange,  often  unkind  world,  a  more  familiar 
theme  to  the  average  teen-ager.  Too  much 
material  is  packed  into  tlie  book  to  malce  it 
artistically  successful  as  a  novel,  but  it  does 
afford  young  Americans  so  many  new  experi¬ 
ences  that  it  is  well  worth  reading  and  pro¬ 
moting  among  them.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:214  Ap  ’67  210w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  C.  K.  Jenks 

Library  J  91:3546  J1  ’66  120w 
“The  history  and  traditions  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Reggiani  in  this  excellent  novel  demonstrate 
the  philosophy  of  a  proud,  hard-working  real¬ 
istic  people,  and  the  reader  will  gain  insight 
into  some  of  the  profound  social  and  economic 
problems  confronting  the  Italians  today.”  Diane 

Wagner  ^  ^  Bk  R  p30  S  18  ’66  150w 

[YA] 

TLS  p454  My  25  ’67  90w 


REGNIERS,  BEATRICE  SCHENK  DE.  See  De 
Regniers.  B.  S. 


REHOVOTH  CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL 
PLANNING  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES, 
ISRAEL,  1963.  Rural  planning  in  developing 
countries:  report  on  the  Second  Rehovoth 
Conference,  Aumist  1963;  general  ed;  Raanan 
Weitz.  443p  $9.60  Western  Reserve  univ.  press 
338.1  Agi’iculture  and  state.  Underdeveloped 
areas  66-23122 

Report  of  a  conference  “attended  by  agricul¬ 
turalists,  rural  administrators,  central  govern¬ 
ment  administrators,  economists,  sociologists, 
and  representatives  of  many  other  professions. 
The  participants  came  from  .  .  .  countries  in 
all  continental  areas  except  Oceania.  .  .  .  The 
report  is  divided  into  three  major  sections:  ag¬ 
ricultural  planning  and  rural  development:  the 
human  factor  in  agricultural  development;  and 
agricultural  research,  extension  and  education.” 
( Pacific  Affairs)  Index. 


“[Much  of  the  book]  consists  of  comments 
and  opinions  of  persons  from  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  .  .  .  [and  has]  some  things  to 
say  which  are  quite  worthwhile.  Not  apt  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  reader,  but  should  be  of 
real  help  to  professional  planners  and  scholars 
of  developmental  problems.  Well  documented.’ 

Choice  4:727  S  '67  iSOw 

“It  is  evident  from  much  of  the  discussion 
that  many  of  the  participants  were  at  cross-pur- 
poses,  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  some  of 
the  professional  contributions.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  when  institutional  factors  were 
being  analyzed;  some  of  the  participants  simply 
did  not,  understand  the  language  of  analysis. 


.  .  .  Banality  and  untidiness  of  thought  are  rep¬ 
resented  [in  this  report].  .  .  .  One  must  work 
hard  to  get  through  to  the  major  points.  Hven 
these  do  not  strike  one  as  being  particularly 
original  at  this  time,  and  despite  the  presence 
of  some  glittering  stars  such  as  Myrdal,  Claw¬ 
son,  Eisenstadt  and  otliers,  one  has  the  feeling 
that  it  has  been  said  before.”  C.  S.  Belshaw 

Pacific  Affairs  39:379  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
290w 


REID,  CLYDE.  The  empty  pulpit;  a  study  in 
preaching  as  conununication.  122p  $3.60  Har¬ 
per 

261  Preaching.  Communication  67-21562 
Asserting  that  the  old  preaching  pattern  is 
obsolete,  “the  author  analyzes  the  causes  of 
Ihis  inertia,  and  .  .  .  [advocates]  that  it  should 
be  combined  with  dialogue  between  pulpit  and 
pew.  Lay  men  and  women  should  be  as  much 
involved  as  clergymen.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  30w 
“Mr.  Reid  contends  that  by  probing  into  the 
nature  and  needs  of  modern  communication 
the  pulpit  may  be  revitalized.  He  backs  this  con¬ 
tention  in  down-to-earth  terms,  and  with  the 
same  note  of  searching  and  sometimes  scorch¬ 
ing  honesW  that  was  apparent  in  The  God- 
Evaders.  Primarily  clergy  and  lay  discussion 
groups  may  profit  from  study  of  The  Empty 
Pulpit.  However,  Mr.  Reid’s  grasp  of  the  basic 
factors  of  contemporary  communication  should 
draw  readers  from  many  fields.  A  first-rate 
acquisition  for  public  and  college  libraries.” 
Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:2581  J1  ’67  160w 


REID,  DORIS  FIELDING.  Edith  Hamilton;  an 
intimate  portrait.  174p  pi  $5  Norton 

B  or  92  Hamilton,  Edith  67-12449 

The  life  of  the  classical  scholar  who  was  the 
author  of  The  Greek  Way  (BRD  1930),  The 
Ever-Present  Past  (BRD  1964).  and  other 
works. 


Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Caffall 

Library  J  92:1150  Mr  15  ’67  220w 
“A  portrait  .  .  .  done  in  uniquely  unsentimen¬ 
tal  brush  strokes  by  one  who  knew  her  well. 
.  .  .  This  first  biography  reveals  [Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton’s]  abiding  Interest  in  others,  her  complete 
accessibility,  and  an  unexpected  flair  for  cook¬ 
ing.”  M.  Ward 

Nat  R  19:1219  O  31  ’67  170w 
“In  this  lively  and  loving  biography,  Doris 
Reid  gives  a  remarkably  vivid  Impression  of 
the  modesty,  grace,  and  wit  of  a  great  scholar. 
.  .  .  Revered  as  a  fine  teacher,  Edith  Hamil¬ 
ton  began  writing  when  she  was  sixty:  by  the 
time  of  her  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-five 
she  had  produced  some  of  the  distinguished 
works  of  our  time  on  mythology,  and  on  Greece 
and  Rome.  Bound  Into  the  biography  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  photographs;  the  beauty  and  vitality 
evident  in  them  are  echoed  in  the  story  of 
Miss  Hamilton’s  life.  A  list  of  her  awards  and 
honorary  degrees  is  appended  to  a  final  section 
in  which  her  books  are  discussed.  This  is  an 
adult  book  that  young  people  wUl  enjoy.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:36  Ag  19  '67  130w  [YA] 


REID,  JOHN  PHILLIP.  Chief  Justice;  the 
judicial  world  of  Charles  Doe.  489p  pi  $12.50 
Harvard  univ.  press 

340.0924  Doe,  Charles  Cogswell.  Law — U.S. 

67-12102 

“Charles  Doe  served  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
from  1869  to  1874,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1876  to  1896.  .  .  .  [The  author,] 
a  legal  historian  who  is  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law,  presents 
[an]  appraisal  of  Judge  Doe’s  life  both  on  and 
off  the  bench.  He  describes  Doe’s  home  en¬ 
vironment,  his  family  background,  his  private 
life,  .  .  .  [his]  legal  theories  and  his  pioneering 
work  in  public  and  private  law.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index. 


Choice  4:1172  D  '67  170w 


Reviewed  by  H.  .1.  Graham 

J  Am  Hist  64:426  S  ’67  420w 


“The  use  and  misuse  of  Justice  Doe’s  theories 
In  current  court  concepts  Is  discussed  exten¬ 
sively.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  on 
the  New  England  political  scene  in  the  18()0’s: 
and  Daniel  Webster.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
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REID,  J.  P. — Continued^ 

John  H.  Wigmore,  and  the  Dartmouth  College 
Case  figure  prominently  in  the  book.  This  first 
full-length  biography  is  extensively  footnoted 
and  contains  a  case  table  within  the  index. 
Recommended  for  law  and  biography  collec¬ 
tions.”  E.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  92:1027  Mr  1  '67  160w 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Sutherland 

New  Eng  Q  40:468  S  '67  760w 


“Doe  was  a  remarkable  man;  and  this  learned 
book,  if  leaning  a  little  forward  in  its  praise 
of  [him],  is  very  interesting,  and  if  it  raises 
many  questions  of  what  is  a  judge’s  function, 
especially  in  a  common  law  country,  without 
answering  all  of  them,  .  .  .  shaking  up  the 
‘conventional  wisdom’  is  as  desirable  in  law  as 
in  economics.  .  .  .  Quite  rightly,  Mr.  Reid 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  and  time  to 
Doe’s  background.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  Doe’s  learned  English  citations 
were  not  totally  candid.  His  legal  learning  was 
a  tool.  .  .  .  [But  he]  is  a  little  unkind,  if 
not  unjust,  to  great  lawyers  who  used  other 
methods.  He  is  perhaps  unjust  to  Dudley  Field’s 
New  York  code  and  perhaps  a  little  unjust  to 
the  methods  by  which  Chief  Justice  Vanderbilt 
of  New  Jersey  .  .  .  freed  New  Jersey  from  the 
Bleak  House  reputation  its  courts  had  acquired.” 

TLS  p671  J1  27  '67  ISOOw 


REID,  OTTO  M.  Mental  health  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker:  a  Detroit  study.  See  Kornhauser, 

A. 


REIDY,  JOHN  P.  The  true  story  of  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Kennedy:  U.S.  president.  144p  il  $3.50; 
lib  bdg  $2.63  Childrens  press 
B  or  92  Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald — Juvenile 
literature  67-20107 

“Starting  with  considerable  family  history, 
this  biography  covers  Kennedy’s  school  and 
college  days,  his  war  experiences,  .  .  .  his  polit¬ 
ical  career,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  assas¬ 
sination.  [Appendix:  Seeking  political  office 
in  the  United  States.  Index.]  Grades  five  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


“The  material  is  well  organized  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  explanations  are  clear,  but  the  textbook 
style  and  moralistic  interpolations  of  the  au¬ 
thor  make  this  a  terribly  dull  book.  None  of 
President  Kennedy’s  charm  survives  the  heavy- 
handed  treatment.”  M.  M.  Murray 

Library  J  92:1741  Ap  15  ’67  80w 
“Young  readers  will  find  [this  book]  profit¬ 
able.  [It]  contains  succinct  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  and  primaries  that  brought  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  the  White  House,  and  covers  the 
events  of  the  Thousand  Days  in  a  balanced 
way.  .  .  .  Probably  it  is  loo  much  to  ask 
of  any  junior  biography  of  our  35th  President 
that  it  recreate  the  crushing  loss  all  of  us 
felt  on  that  November  day  in  Dallas.”  Arthur 
Orrmont 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p42  N  7  ’66 
IlOw 


of  communism.  .  .  .  The  exposition  of  the 
problems  of  Latin  America  and  the  evaluation 
of  past  efforts  to  correct  them  are  covered 
more  extensvely  than  would  be  anticipated  in 
a  study  of  this  size  and  depth..”  H.  M.  Randall 
Ann  Am  Acad  370:209  Mr  ’67  2000w 
“[This  book]  plods  on  with  pedantic 
thoroughness  through  the  entire  range  of  U-S. 

• — Latin  American  problems.  ‘Over-institution¬ 
alized’  would  perhaps  best  describe  Mr.  Reidy’s 
effort.  .  .  .  [He]  calls  for  the  fuller  ‘Western¬ 
ization’  of  Latin  America,  and  expands  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute’s  concept 
of  the  Atlantic  Conmiunity  into  an  ‘Atlantic 
Triangle’  in  which  Europe  and  the  two 
Americas  become  fully  Integrated  members  of 
the  Western  Community.  But  when  it  comes 
to  formulating  tlie  ‘operational  approach’  for 
implementing  this  laudable  objective,  the  book 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  compendium  of 
oft-repeated  proposals  from  other  sourcea 
,  .  .  Despite  one  or  two  high  spots,  [this] 
is  a  poor  buy.”  J.  B.  Bender 

Nat  R  18:482  My  17  ’66  290w 


REIN  EM  ER,  VIC,  jt.  auth.  Overcharge.  See 
Metcalf,  L. 


REINHOLD,  H.  A.  Liturgy  and  art.  105p  U 

$j95  Harper 

246  Christian  art  and  symbolism  66-20797 
This  essay  is  a  “discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  liturgy,  the  role  of  symbolism  and  mys¬ 
tery,  liturgical  prayer,  the  prevalence  of  religious 
kitsch,  the  relation  of  liturgical  art  to  other 
foims  of  religious  art,  and  the  prospect  of  new 
forms  that  may  accompany  the  liturgical  re¬ 
newal.”  (Commonweal) 


“The  author  rightly  Insists  on  the  symbolic 
nature  of  the  liturgy  which  consequently  shuns 
naturalistic  copying.  If  the  liturgy  itself  is  the 
celebration  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  the  arts 
which  are  associated  with  the  llturgry  must 
give  symbolic  expression  to  the  mystery  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  As  Father  Relnhold  points  out, 
the  renewed  appreciation  of  the  liturgy  which 
has  resulted  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
will  inevitably  result  in  fresh  symbolic  expres¬ 
sions.  Kitsch  and  allegory  will  most  probably 
decline  in  the  face  of  art  forms  which  are 
contemporary  and  yet  faithful  to  the  demands 
of  the  liturgy.”  R.  K,  Seasoltz 

Commonweal  85:468  Ja  27  ’67  410w 
“Liturgical  art  is  seen  [in  this  essay]  as  the 
counterpart  of  liturgical  celebration  in  its  cap¬ 
acity  to  veil  more  than  it  displays.  Examples 
of  liturgical  art  are  advanced  from  Byzantine- 
inspired  European  art  through  the  11th  century; 
opposed  to  the  liturgical  is  the  narrative  realism 
of,  for  example,  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  contemporary  nonrepresentational 
art  are  greeted  with  cautious  optimism.  Ex¬ 
tremely  allusive  in  style  and  presupposing  from 
its  readers  considerable  background  In  both 
liturgies  and  art  history,  the  essay  will  appeal 
to  a  specialized  audience.”  G.  R.  Kelly 
Library  J  91:5380  N  1  ’66  190w 


REIDY,  JOSEPH  W.  Strategy  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  204p  $6.75  McGraw 

327.73  U.S- — Foreign  relations — Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Latin  America — Foreign  relations — 
U.S.  65-28733 

“Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  Castro’s 
Cuba  is  a,  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
Stales  and  the  entire  hemisphere,  the  author 
espouses  vigorous  countermeasures  to  meet 
the  threat.  Also  focuses  on  the  major  trends 
and  currents  affecting  the  whole  of  Latin 
America,  emphasizing  the  role  the  United 
States  can  play  in  speeding  Latin  American 
development.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115 :693  N  26  ’66  80w 


“[This  work]  combines  scholarly  research 
with  a  wide  coverage  of  multiple  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  perennial  Latin-American  prohlems, 
reviews  of  those  specifically  related  to  United 
States — Latin-American  relations,  and  a  ‘stra¬ 
tegic  overview  approach’  which,  as  the  author 
himself  clearly  states,  ‘does  not  meet  with 
universal  approval’  among  specialists  on  Latin 
America.  In  this  very  fact  lies  added  value  of 
this  book.  The  study  is  forthright  and  thought¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Latin-American  suspicion  inherent  in 
the  economic  power  of  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  that  of  Latin  America  is  well  treated, 
as  are  the  widely  separated  views  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  regarding  the  dangers 


REINING,  CONRAD  C.  The  Zande  scheme:  an 
anthropological  case  study  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Africa.  255p  il  maps  $7.60 
Northwestern  univ.  press 
330.9629  Sudan — Economic  conditions.  Sudan 
— Social  life  and  customs.  Azande  65-24666 
Following  more  than  two  years  as  a  pai-tici- 
pant  observer,  an  anthropologist  evaluates  a. 
project  “embarked  upon  just  after  the  Second 
World  War  to  bring  into  the  modern  world  one 
of  the  .  .  .  isolated  peoples  under  British  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Azande,  [living  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Sudan,]  were  to  grow 
cotton,  which  then  would  be  processed  into 
oil,  soap,  lint,  and  cloth  and  would  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


Lur.  Reining's  analysis]  is  an  unusually 
broad  and  inclusive  account  of  an  experiment 
in  directed  social  change.  .  .  .  The  study  is 
unique  in  that  it  gives  as  much  attention  to 
the  values  and  motivations  of  the  Europeans 
as  to  the  Zande  chiefs,  commoners,  and  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  So  much  anthropological  research  in 
colonial  Africa — even  that  stressing  social 
change— has  neglected  to  study  one  of  the 
essential  elements:  the  Europeans.  .  .  .  The 
reviewer  has  two  criticisms  of  this  thoughtful 
study.  ...  A  minor  one  is  that  the  author 
(like  many  other  anthropologists)  often  inter¬ 
prets  his  observations  about  one  group  as  if 
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they  -were  peculiar  to  it.  .  .  .  The  second 
point  is  more  fundamental.  The  author  seems 
to  think  that  problems  of  social  change  can  be 
‘solved’  without  any  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  reviewer  genuinely  believes  in  the  urgent 
need  for  social  planning  but  thinks  that  con¬ 
flicts,  new  problems,  and  even  some  distress 
are  an  inevitable  part  of  it.”  Hortense  Powder- 

Am  Anthropol  69:421  Je-Ag  ’67  700w 
‘‘[The  author!  has  given  us  a  thoughtful  ac¬ 
count  of  cultural  contact  in  a  faraway  place. 
The  book  is  written  simply,  without  jargon  of 
any  kind;  the  usefulness  of  this  volume  extends 
far  beyond  African  studies.  .  .  .  What  hap¬ 
pened  [to  the  Zande  project!  has  many  of  the 
overtones  of  a  wry  comedy.  .  .  .  Logic  and 
rationality  at  times  appeared  to  have  been  a 
monopoly  of  the  Azande,  not  of  their  purported 
tutors.  As  it  should  in  any  three- reeler.-  the 
script  ends  in  violence  and  flight.  The  failures 
of  projects  such  as  this  one  do  not  reflect  up¬ 
on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  colonial  civil 
servants.  Rather  they  permit  understanding  of 
the  operative  differences  between  cultures, 
when  a  competent  scholar  is  on  hand  to  watch. 
This  volume  is  most  valuable,  to  my  mind,  in 
delineating  what  a  Briton  and  a  Zande  each 
see  down  in  that  corner  of  Equatoria  Prov¬ 
ince.”  C.  W.  Stillman 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:241  My  ‘67  380w 
‘‘[The  author’s!  restrained,  scholarly  study 
looks  back  over  long  years  of  colonial  mani¬ 
pulation  and  follows  the  unhappy  course  of  a 
commercial  cotton  cultivation  scheme  intro¬ 
duced  in  1943.  Earlier  changes,  while  tremend¬ 
ously  informative,  are  given  disproportionate 
attention  compared  to  the  cotton  scheme  to 
which  the  title  refers.  Advanced  students  will 
find  the  account  of  the  scheme  an  easy-to-fol¬ 
low  case  study  but  will  be  disappointed,  first, 
that  it  stops  in  1955,  without  the  later  fate  of 
the  Azande  and  the  difficult  scheme  being  re¬ 
ported,  and,  second,  with  the  level  of  analysis. 
The  analysis  is  theoretically  less  informed  than 
that  to  be  found  in  B.  H  Spicer  (ed.).  Human 
Problems  in  Technological  Change  IBRD  1953! 
or  T  S  Epstein,  Economic  Development  and 
Social  Change  in  South  India  [BRD  19631.” 

Choice  3:859  N  ’66  200w 


REISCHAUER,  EDWIN  O.  Beyond  Vietnam: 
the  United  States  and  Asia.  242p  $4.96  Knopf 
327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — ^Asla.  Asia- 
Foreign  relations — U.S.  67-25614 

The  former  ambassador  to  Japan,  author  of 
The  United  States  and  Japan  (BRD  1965),  of¬ 
fers  a  "re-thinking  of  the  Far  Eastern  policy 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  [He]  begins  with  Viet¬ 
nam,  analyzing  how  our  Involvement  there  de¬ 
veloped  from  W^orld  War  II  on.  He  thinks  the 
‘less  costly  course’  in  Vietnam  will  be  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  we  are,  only  de-escalate.  From  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  author  ranges  over  the  whole  of  Asia, 
proposing  .  .  .  ways  of  improving  U.S.  relation¬ 
ships  with  nations  in  the  Far  East,  ways  of 
fending  off  trouble  and  helping  less  developed 
countries  to  solve  their  worst  problems.  (Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:295  N  1  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  World  pl6  Ja  7  68  1050w 
“In  the  current  spate  of  books  on  Vietnarn, 
that  of  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  is  the  most  useful. 
It  will  enlarge  the  grasp  and  disturb  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  anyone,  whatever  his  attitude  toward 
the  war.  .  .  .  The  first  chapter  is  .  .  . 
a  lucid  account  of  what  the  war  signifies.  The 
major  contribution  of  Professor  Reischauer  Is 
to  put  Vietnam  .  .  in  the  context  which  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  who  has  spent 
his  life  building  information  and  judgment  on 
this  badly  neglected  topic,  can  provide.  ...  If 
Mr  Reischauer  sometimes  leaves  the  reader 
gasping  for  air,  it  is  because  he  blends  firmness 
and  understanding,  what  is  and  what  should 
be,  so  easily  that  it  seems  easy.  He  is  a  realist 
in  the  short  run — we  got  into  this  and  cannot 
lightly  pull  out — so  that  in  the  long  run  he  can 
require  a  highly  sophi.sticated  American  rela¬ 
tionship  toward  Asia,  which  could  keep  us  out 
of  such  messes  in  future.  For  fleeting  moments 
it  seems  to  be  done  with  mirrors,  grafting  the 
deep  insight  of  the  liberal  onto  the  intense  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  conservative.  This  is  disconcert- 
hts  to  anyone  who  cannot  keep  up  with  it.  It 
also  is  the  virtue  of  the  book.”  S.  R.  Hav^ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  O  26  ’67 
550w 

“Mr.  Reischauer's  liberal  stance  leads  him  to 
adopt  a  China  policy  that  is  unlikely  to  be  im¬ 
plemented,  yet  his  experience  as  ambassador 


provides  basic  realism  when  he  assesses  the 
Vietnam  war,  or  the  domino  theory,  or  when 
he  notes  that  less  of  face  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
so  serious  as  Asian  loss  of  faith  in  our  keeping 
of  commitments,  or  when  he  suggests  that  our 
fault  is  not  ‘arrogance  of  power’  but  rather  an 
unconscious  ignorance  of  strength.  The  book 
has  special  dividends  like  Mr.  Reischauer’s  world 
maps  of  population  and  gross  national  products, 
and  notes  on  foreign  aid,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  teaching  of  history.  Mr.  Reischauer 
says  his  previous  book  Wanted:  An  Asian  Policy 
[BRD  1955]  dropped  into  a  void.  This  one  should 
be  read  by  everybody.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  9il:3648  O  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 
Nation  205:564  N  27  ’67 
Reviewed  by  S.  S.  Harrison 

New  Repub  157:23  N  25  ’67  2460w 
Reviewed  by  J.  T.  McAlister 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  14  ’68  1750w 
“Concern  and  dedication  underlie  [Reis¬ 
chauer’s]  labors.  .  .  .  [However,  his]  dilemma 
is  apparent  with  the  first  line:  ‘This  is  not  a 
book  about  Vietnam.’  Why?  Because  he  con¬ 
siders  it  a  fundamental  error  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  a  nation  that  holds  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  Asia’s  population.  But,  given  the 
current  impasse,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  leap¬ 
frog  over  Vietnam.  And  so  the  book  bogs  down 
like  GI’s  in  a  swamp.  .  .  .  [It]  seems  to  lack  the 
clear  viewpoint  of  Reischauer’s  earlier  works: 
the  structure  of  the  volume,  such  as  his  arti¬ 
ficial  division  of  Asia  into  Japan,  China  and 
the  rest,’  seems  to  negate  his  own  proposition 
that  ‘American  policy  toward  the  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  cannot  be  a  uniform,  machine- 
made  product,  but  must  be  specially  tailored 
to  each  situation.’  Reaching  for  a  mass  audi¬ 
ence,  Reischauer  substitutes  platitudes  for 
scholarship.  .  .  .  [He]  appeals  for  ‘under¬ 
standing’  and  ‘patience.’  But  these  virtues 
are  no  substitute  for  clear  and  resourceful  think¬ 
ing  about  policy.”  F.  Y.  Blumenfeld 

Newsweek  70:i02D  O  16  ‘67  750w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin 

Reporter  37:48  D  14  ’67  1450w 
“[Reischauer’s]  is  the  voice  we  so  desperately 
need  today:  the  voice  of  neither  the  hawk  nor 
tiie  dove,  but  of  sensibility,  flexibility,  and 
responsibility.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Reischauer]  favors 
sealing  off  South  Vietnam  and  arranging  for 
local  cease-fires,  permitting  the  Viet  Cong  to 
retain  areas  where  they  have  long  held  sway. 
He  would  then  bring  our  great  economic  power 
to  bear  to  tip  the  scales  of  popular  support 
in  favor  of  Saigon.  His  program  calls  for  truly 
revolutionary  reforms.  In  effect,  he  would  shift 
the  burden  of  the  struggle  increasingly  onto 
political  and  economic  planes.  .  .  .  He  is 

sharply  critical  of  the  CIA.  .  .  .  No  reviewer 
can  do  justice  to  all  Mr.  Reischauer’s  ideas; 
there  are  too  many.  And,  obviously,  nobody  is 
going  to  agree  with  all  his  conclusions.  The 
singular  excellence  of  his  book  is  Its  treatment 
of  our  policy  in  East  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  as  an  integrated  whole.  Thus,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  position  fully,  [this  book]  must  be 
read  in  its  entirety.  And  it  is  required  reading 
for  every  ‘reasonably  well-educated  citizen. ‘  ” 
A.  C.  Brackman 

Sat  R  50:32  O  28  ’67  420w 
Time  90:112  N  17  ’67  750w 


RELIGIOUS  orders  in  the  modem  world:  a 
symposium  [by]  Gerard  Huyghe  [and  others: 
tr.  by  Walter  Mitchell].  172p  $4.50  Newman 
press 

248.8  Monasticism  and  religious  orders 

66-10793 

“In  the  first  of  three  sections.  Bishop 
Gerald  Huyghe  and  Fr.  Bernard  Besret  explain 
the  meaning  and  alms  of  religious  men  and 
women.  In  tiie  second  part,  Fr.  Karl  Rahner, 
S..T.,  Bishop  Andrd  Charue,  Fr.  Jerome  Hamer, 
O.P.,  and  Bishop  Joseph  Urtasun  write  on 
the  place  of  religious  in  the  Church.  The 
final  section,  by  Fr.  Besret  and  Bishop 
Huyghe,  takes  up  the  principles  of  renewal 
and  some  practical  applications.”  (America) 


“There  is  a  wealth  of  theology  in  this  work. 
Of  special  importance  are  the  ideas  on  the 
general  and  the  specific  ends  of  religious  or¬ 
ders.  .stress  on  family  life,  the  meaning  of 
apostolic  work  and  some  especially  practical 
questions  of  renewal.”  R.  J.  Willmes 

America  114:602  Ap  23  ’66  430w 
“All  the  authors  write  with  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  subject,  being  bishops  or  members 
of  an  Order  themselves.  The  result  is  a  work 
which  has  the  character  of  a  family  discus- 
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RELIGIOUS  orders  in  the  modem  world — Cont. 
sion  and  which  will  be  often  obscure  to 
Protestant  readers.  There  is  a  careful  attempt 
to  delineate  the  special  characteristics  and 
justiflcation  of  the  'religious’  life  and  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  notion  of  ‘vocation.’  Of 
most  general  interest  are  chapters  on  ‘The 
Theology  of  the  Religious  Life’  by  Karl  Rah- 
ner  and  on  ‘Principles  of  Renewal’  by  Bernard 
Besret.  This  .  .  .  should  be  part  of  every  sem¬ 
inary  library,  Protestant  or  Catholic.” 

Choice  3:422  J1  ‘66  130w 


REM  IN  I,  ROBERT  V.  Andrew  Jackson.  212p 
maps  $4.95  Twayne 

B  or  92  Jackson,  Andrew  66-16124 

This  book  has  “concentrated  on  two  aspects 
of  Jackson’s  career:  his  skill  as  a  politician, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  his  role  in  building  the 
presidential  office.”  (Pref)  Chronology.  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Remini’s  sympathies  are  with  his  hero  .  .  . 
[whose]  conduct  is  analyzed  as  a  skillfull  blend 
of  boldness  in  design  and  patience  in  execution. 
The  bellicose  impulsive  Westerner  stereotype  Is 
convincingly  refuted  as  Jackson’s  deftness  in 
eliminating  the  Calhoun  faction  and  his  subtle 
timing  during  the  nullification  and  bank  crises 
are  traced.  ReminI,  an  old  hand  at  unravelling 
the  politics  of  this  era,  writes  with  assurance 
and  cuts  through  hoary  legends.  While  as  a 
biography  [this]  has  limitations  imposed  by 
the  brevity  required  of  this  promising  new 
series,  it  is  a  stimulating  reassessment.” 
Choice  3:954  D  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  D.  C.  Lord 

J  Am  Hist  54:129  Je  ‘67  450w 
“Professor  ReminI,  already  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Jacksonian  period,  has  written 
the  best  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson  avail¬ 
able.  It  summarizes  adequately  the  best  of 
the  old  scholarship  while  at  the  same  time 
branching  off  to  offer  significant  new  interpre¬ 
tations  of  crucial  points.  .  .  .  Prom  this 

biography,  Old  Hickory  emerges  not  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader  swept  out  of  retirement  into  a 
Presidency  he  did  not  want,  but  as  an  ardent 
office  seeker  who  from  his  early  twenties  sought 
the  political  scene.  If  the  book  has  a  weak  spot, 
it  is  in  its  failure  to  set  off  clearly  the  sec¬ 
tional  interests  dividing  the  country  during  the 
Jacksonian  years.  The  book  is  amply,  yet  un¬ 
obtrusively  documented.  For  all  libraries.”  Je¬ 
rome  Nadelhaft 

Library  J  91:3941  S  1  ‘66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Hugins 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:448  S  ‘67  800w 


tains  only  the  Lautrec  illustrations  and  has 
no  introduction.  ’I’he  Horizon  edition  .  .  .  offers 
more,  but  if  the  budget  will  not  stretch  that 
far,  the  Brazlller  edition  also  represents  fine 
bookmaking.  For  purchase  by  most  libraries, 
the  Brazlller  edition.”  Carol  Eckberg 
Library  J  92:778  F  15  ‘67  120w 


RENARD,  JULES.  Natural  histories;  tr.  by 
Richard  Howard  [il.  with  lithographs  and 
drawings  by  Toulouse  Lautrec,  Bonnard  [and] 
W.  Stein;  commentary  by  Edgar  Munhalll. 
239p  $20  Horizon  press 
848  Animals — Stories  66-26704 

These  vignettes  of  animal  and  plant  life  were 
originally  written  in  1894  under  the  title  of 
Histoires  Naturelles. 


Reviewed  by  Franklin  Russell 

Book  Week  Di2  Mr  12  ‘67  600w 
Choice  4:666  S  ‘67  130w 

_  “The  Horizon  edition,  as  its  price  would 
indicate,  is  a  posh  gift  book — boxed,  handsomely 
printed.  ...  It  also  has  a  useful  introduction 
and  a  separate  commentary  on  the  illustrations, 
both  of  which  the  Brazlller  edition  IBRD  1967] 
lacks.  The  Brazlller,  nevertheless,  within  its 
more  modest  terms,  is  a  quality  production, 
and  Its  translation  has  the  edge.”  Melvin  Mad- 
docks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl8  D  8  ‘66 
350w 


,•  in®  oraer  in-  the  Horizon  edition  seems 
slightly  more  logical,  as  similar  types  of  animals 
are  presented  together.  The  translations  differ, 
of  course:  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other 
seenw  superior.  The  Horizon  edition  Includes 
the  French  text  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  .  .  . 
hor  art  libraries,  the  Horizon  is  a  requisite.” 
C.  E.  Wadsworth 

Library  J  92:778  P  16  ’67  120w 
•  ‘‘K-enard’s  short  pieces  about  animals,  birds, 
insects,  and  plants  are  not  exactly  prose  poems, 
though  sorne  were  set  to  music  by  Ravel.  Nor 
fables.  And  they  are  certainly  not 
scientific  studies.  They  are  simply  Renard’s 
observations  and  occasional  reflections,  which 
depending  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  first  edition  appeared  with  lithographs  by 
Renard  s  friend  Toulouse-Lautrec;  the  second 
drawings  by  Bonnard:  and  the  third— a 
paitial  translation-— \yas  illustrated  more  re- 
11®+?.*®'  This  edition  reproduces  the 
three  artists;  the  three  individual 
kinds  of  graphic  beauty  suggest  how  powerful 

*1*®,,  hharm,  the  enchantment,  of  Renard’s 
words.  a.  VI  o 

New  Yorker  42:131  P  4  ‘67  180w 


RfNARD,  JULES.  Natural  histories:  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Elizabeth  Roget;  il.  by  Toul¬ 
ouse-Lautrec.  127p  $5  Brazlller 
848  Animals — Stories  66-27583 

These  vignettes  of  animal  and  plant  life  were 
originally  written  in  1894  under  the  title  of 
Histoires  Naturelles. 


Reviewed  by  Franklin  Russell 

Book  Week  pl2  Mr  12  ‘67  600w 
Choice  4:666  S  ‘67  130w 

t  more  than  a  brilliant  pun  that 

inspired  Toulouse-Lautrec  to  draw  a  fox  on  the 
title  page  of  ‘Histoires  Naturelles’  in  1896. 
Renard-as-renard  is  a  visual  salute  that  says: 
anyone  can  pretend  to  be  another  man;  it  takes 
a  child  or  an  artist  to  imagine  himself  an 
ammah  Renard’s  genius  Is  that  he  achieves  his 
prmections  -without  making  his  animals  one 
whit  less  four-footed.  .  .  .  The  Brazlller  [edi¬ 
tion],  is  a  quality  production,  and  its  translation 
-v®*^^®  fo"  the  Horizon  edition,  BRD 
19671.  After  years  of  neglect,  the  double  at¬ 
tention  is  ironic.  But  it  is  no  more  than  this 
little  classic  deserves.”  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl8  D  8  ‘66 
ZSOw 

“The.  French  novelist  and  Journalist  wrote 
these  vignettes  ...  partly  as  a  satire  on  learned 
works  of  natural  history,  partly  as  a  comment¬ 
ary  on  humari  foibles,  and  partly  as  an  expres- 
smn  .of  his  delight,  in  observing  life.  Of  the 
70  pieces  in  the  original  (apparently  not  pre¬ 
viously  callable  in  English) .  the  very  brief 
,31^®  Crow’  is  omitted  in  the  Braziller 
edition.  The  order  in  the  .Horizon  edition  teems 
slightly  more  logical,  as  similar  types  of  animals 
are  presented  together.  The  translations  differ 
of  course:  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other 
seems  superior.  .  .  .  The  Brazlller  edition  con- 


•FREDERIC  G.  Charles  M.  Russell. 
Fmt  T^tth ®f  Western  art. 


RENNER,  RpDIGER.  German-English  eco¬ 
nomic  terminology;  systematic  and  alpha- 
with  translation  exercises 
(Deutsch-Engliscne  wirtschaftssprache;  sys- 
tomatische  terminologie  und  aTphabeflschaQ 
worterbuch  mit  tibePsetzungsiibdngen)  1b?] 
Rudiger  Renner,  Rudolf  Sachs  [and]  John 
Fosberry.  556p  $12.50  St  Martins  ^  ^ 

po.3  Economics— Dictionaries.  English 
language— Dictionaries— German.  German 
language — Dictionaries — English  65-79732 

.offers  equivalent  terms  class- 
SLibiscts,  into  tw6ntV“fiv6  ciia/Dtors  and 
arranged  alphabetically  within  sub-topics.  Gen- 
®r®'i-  p.coiiormcs,  stock  exchange,  labour  and 
statistics  .are  among  the  chapter  titles  An 
appendix  includes  terms  related  to  office  equib^ 
supplies.  English  Index  Dbutsches 


+>,  1  point — that  the  subdivision  of 

the  material  into  various  categories  (bankine- 
industry,  advertising,  labor  anS  so  on)  niLkfq 
it  easier  to  supplement  your  knowledge  in  one 
sphere  or  another  and  to  ‘cram’  for  a  sSemAl 
assignment— is  well  taken.  .  .  .  The  em- 

add1tio"^°’'>"'  in?eaTlS?“p?a1:?iJf^ 

^'"^^''‘“"■pholce  3:1120  F  ‘67  180w 

lJ7lexIc?g?a®^^n^'*an“i^lrn*^^^ 

covGrod,  sincG  it  kogs  bGyond,  mer6  commorpifli 
S’olo^"'^^  JT  theoretical  SomT“4"r^ 
moiogy  as  well.  ...  It  Is  also,  to  our  knowl- 
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edge,  a  ‘first’  in  that  each  topic  Is  followed 
by  .  .  .  translation  exercises,  the  work  thus 
having  pedagogic  value  in  addition  to  its  func¬ 
tion  as  a  reference.  [The]  terminal  indexes 
.  .  .  lead  one  promptly  to  the  page  or  pages 
where  a  term  occurs  in  its  topical  surround¬ 
ings.  The  three  authors  are  all  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Sprachen-  und  Dolmet- 
scher-Institut  in  Munich,  and  experts  on  the 
subject.  Warmly  recommended  to  all  those  who 
worlc  between  German  and  English  on  the 
practical  level,  both  as  a  reference  and  for  use 
in  the  training  of  translators  and  interpreters.” 
B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  91:4088  S  15  ’66  160w 


RENOIR,  ALAIN.  The  poetry  of  John  Lydgate. 
172p  $5.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
821  Lydgate,  John  67-5121 

An  evaluation  of  the  fifteenth-century  English 
writer  “as  a  transitional  poet  leaning  toward 
Renaissance  concerns  rather  than  as  another 
‘Chaucer  or  the  limp  tail  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.’  LThe  author  J  attacks  the  idea  that  the 
medieval  poet  is  merely  prolix  and  dull,  and 
reveals  Lydgate’s  success  in  conveying  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatments  of  certain  subjects,  notably 
human  emotion.”  (Va  Q  R)  Index. 


“Here,  perhaps,  is  an  adequate  account  of  a 
writer  who  filled  the  vacant  hours  of  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  What 
quality  kept  him  alive  among  the  Elizabethans? 
.  .  .  Mr.  Renoir  suggests  that  he  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  medieval.  He  was  a  poet  of  transition. 
.  .  .  The  theory  is  advanced  with  a  mixture  of 
extreme  precision,  In  defining  the  relevant 
topics  and  demonstrating  Lydgate's  use  of  them, 
and  wide  speculation,  for  nobody  is  yet  sure 
what  separates  the  Renaissance  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  Mr.  Renoir  charts  the  significant 
currents  [of]  Lydgate's  major  claim  to  consid¬ 
eration  with  boldness  and  address.” 

TLS  p510  Je  8  ’67  SOOw 
“[Renoir  shows]  notable  sympathy  for  [Lyd¬ 
gate’s]  poetic  abilities.  .  .  .  The  author  has  not 
intended  his  work  to  be  definitive;  instead  he 
sees  it  as  the  basis  for  new  studies  of  Lydgate 
and  perhaps  eventually  new  and  fairer  evalua¬ 
tions  of  his  poetic  talent.  If  we  have  a  Lyd¬ 
gate  ‘renaissance,’  this  book  will  have  been  the 
cause.” 

■Va  Q  R  43:clxv  autumn  ’67  80w 


RENSHAW,  PATRICK.  The  wobblles:  the 
story  of  syndicalism  in  the  United  States. 
3i2p  pi  $5.95  Doubleday 

331.8809  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
Syndicalism  67-14123 

The  Wobblies  was  the  nickname  for  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Workers  of  the  World.  This  histoi-y 
of  this  working-class  protest  movement  takes 
the  reader  from  the  IWW  inaugural  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  1905  through  tlie  decline  of 
the  organization  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  work]  may  not  be  as  scholarly  as  the 
study  made  by  Paul  Brissenden  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  [The  I.W.W. :  a  study  of  American 
Syndicalism,  BRD  1919].  It  is  nonetheless  a 
new  and  valuable  story  of  the  IWW  .  .  .  [and] 
an  excellent  supplement  to  Joyce  Kornbluh’s 
anthology  of  the  IWW,  Rebel  Voices  [BRD 
1965].  Recommended  to  all  libraries  with  labor 
historj'  as  well  as  general  American  and  social 
hi.story  collections.”  .1.  V.  Brown 

Library  J  92:2410  Je  15  ’67  430w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  15  ’67  130w 
New  Yorker  43:86  S  2  ’67  160w 


“[The  Wobblies]  story  is  sufficiently  rich  and 
vivid  to  survive  even  the  unfortunate  cast  of 
academic  language  employed  by  the  author,  a 
British  scholar  and  an  editor  of  the  Oxford 
Times." 

Time  90:84  J1  7  ’67  SOOw 


of  ‘permanent  peace.’  Their  conclusion,  after 
two  and  a  half  years  of  study:  we  can’t  yet  do 
without  vyar  because  we  have  no  substitute  for 
it.”  iPublishers’  Weekly)  Bibliography. 


“[The  conclusions]  are  thoroughly  sound. 
This  was  inevitable.  The  reaction  to  war, 
hitherto,  has  been  moralistic,  emotional  and 
even  oratorical.  This  is  the  first  study  of  its 
social  role  to  be  grounded  firmly  on  modern 
social  science  and  buttressed  by  modern  em¬ 
pirical  techniques  as  extended  and  refined  by 
computer  technology.  That  it  should  find  that 
war  provides  the  only  dependable  system  ‘for 
stabilizing  and  controlling’  national  economies: 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  public  authority  that 
makes  stable  government  possible:  that  it  is 
indispensable  sociologically  for  the  control  of 
‘dangerous  social  dissidence  and  destructive 
antisocial  tendencies’ ;  that  it  serves  an  in¬ 
dispensable  Malthusian  function:  and  has  long 
‘provided  the  fundamental  motivational  source 
of  scientific  and  technological  progress’  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  any  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  scientific  application  of  modem  team  re¬ 
search.  .  .  .  As  I  would  put  my  personal  repute 
behind  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  so  I 
would  testify  to  the  validity  of  its  conclusions. 
My  reservations  relate  only  to  the  wisdom  ol 
releasing  it  to  an  obviously  unconditioned  pub¬ 
lic.”  Herschel  McLandress 

Book  World  p5  N  26  ’67  lOOOw 
Christian  Century  84:1569  D  6  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:3648  O  15  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  David  Cort 

Nation  205:633  D  11  ’67  1050w 
“Possibly  this  book  is  a  hoax,  or  a  psywar 
ploy.  .  .  .  Still,  we  can  agree  with  ‘John  Doe’s’ 
claim  that  ‘our  Report  can  be  considered  on 
its  merit,’  apart  from  the  teasing  genetic 
puzzle.  And  on  its  mei'its  [Itl  is  certainly 
worth  reading.’  The  Report  is  brief.  You  can 
read  it  in  an  ho^ur,  but  you’ll  be  thinking 
about  it  a  good  deal  longer.”  James  Burnham 
Nat  R  19:1388  D  12  ’67  1050w 
“What  is  an  effective  voice  of  despair?  The 
unusual  answer  offered  by  Leonard  Lewin  in 
this  mini- bombshell  of  a  book  is  the  language 
of  bureaucracy.  Accordingly,  he  has  created  a 
bureaucratic  fantasy,  at  least  as  plausible  in  its 
details  and  argument  as  Richard  Rovere’s 
celebrated  revelation  of  the  inner  secrets  of  the 
American  Establishment  [BRD  19621.  ...  In 
the  end  Lewin’s  study  group  as  honest  men  can 
only  conclude  that  peace  is  far  too  expensive  a 
state  of  affairs  for  responsible  men  seriously  to 
contemplate.  Is  this  no  more  than  a  bad  dream 
Lewin  has  obligin.gly  shared  with  us?  It  would 
be  reassuring  to  say  so.  But  without  acceptin,g 
every  detail  of  the  author’s  somber  speculations, 
there  is,  I  freely  concede,  a  certain  nasty 
plausibility  about  his  conclusion.  .  .  ,  Lewin 
has  chosen  an  apt  form  for  the  expression  of  an 
enormous  pessimism  about  the  drift  of  our 
society.”  Robert  Lekachman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  N  26  ’67  SOOw 
“Shades  of  .  .  .  George  Orwell  and  ‘War  is 
peace’ !  A  contemporary  Jonathan  Swift  making 
another  modest  but  horrifying  proposal!  .  .  . 
As  a  deadpan  parody  of  think-tank  thought, 
‘Report’  is  no  paragon  of  wit.  But  therein 
lies  its  gallows  humor — the  calm,  jargonistic 
institutional  studies  of  life  and  death  issues 
have  already  become  frightening  parodies  of 
themselves.  .  .  .  Calmly,  objectively,  the  group 
considered  such  other  replacements  for  war 
as  a  ‘sophisticated  form  of  slavery,’  or  ritualized 
‘blood  .games,’  or  deliberate  ‘gross  pollution  of 
the  environment.’  Since  none  of  these  measures 
would  adequately  substitute  for  war’s  ability  to 
totally  marshal  the  energies  of  society,  the 
group  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  War/Peace  Research  Agency.  ...  If 
this  is  satire,  there  is  precious  little  to  laugh 
at.  As  [J.  K.]  Galbraith  quips  this  week  in 
a  pseudonymous  review  in  Book  World,  the 
‘Report’s’  over-all  conclusion.  ...  ‘is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  .  .  .’  ”  Howard 
Junker 

Newsweek  70:103  D  4  ’67  650w 


REPORT  from  Iron  Mountain  on  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  peace:  with  Introd.  ma¬ 
terial  by  Leonard  C.  Lewin.  109p  $5  Dial 
press 

172  Peace.  Satire,  American  67-27553 


“'rhis  purports  to  be  a  secret  government  re¬ 
port  leaked  to  political  analyst  Leonard  Lewin. 
According  to  the  introduction,  [a  group  of  fif¬ 
teen  men,  including  social  scientists,  natural 
scientist.s.  mathematicians,  an  industrialist  and 
a  literary  critic]  were  summoned  ...  to  a 
secluded  place  in  New  York  State  in  1963,  to 
plan  how  the  U.S.  would  deal  with  a  condition 


RESEK,  CARL,  ed.  The  progressives.  397p 

.$7.50;  pa  $3.75  Bohbs 

973.91  Progresslvlsm  (U.S.  politics).  Reform¬ 
ers  66-16754 

“A  professor  of  history  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  has  selected  excerpts  directly  from  the 
autobiographies,  reminiscences  and  memoirs  of 
21  reformers  characteristic  of  the  Progressive 
movement.  Among  those  represented  are  Mar¬ 
garet  Sanger,  Jane  Addams,  Ida  TarbeU,  Ray 
Baker,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  is  an 
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RESEK,  CARL — Continued 

introduction  covering  the  origin,  spirit,  and 
ramifications  of  the  era.  Bach  selection  is 
preceded  by  a  biographical  vignette  and  a  prdcis 
describing  the  writer’s  main  theme."  (Library 
J )  Bibliography. 


“Culled  entirely  from  primary  sources  .  .  . 
this  volume  stands  out  among  collections  on 
the  Progressives  for  the  variety  of  views  in¬ 
cluded  and  for  its  judicious  choice  of  selections 
lengthy  enough  to  give  the  student  the  flavor  of 
the  person  and  times.  Especially  useful  for 
small  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:580  Jl  '67  180w 


"Two  of  the  documents  have  never  before 
been  leprinted  from  reminiscences  in  the  Oral 
History  Collection  of  Columbia  University.  But¬ 
ler  Library:  •William  Pendergast  Goes  Bull 
Moose’  and  ‘Roger  Baldwin  Defends  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  and  Resists  the  Draft.’  Individual  selections 
are  of  mixed  quality  and  interest.  Because  of 
the  high  price  of  books  in  this  series,  I  would 
recommend  them  only  to  college  and  larger 
libraries  needing  primary  source  materials  in 
an  easily  accessible  form.”  Annette  Hlrsch 
Library  J  92:1632  Ap  15  ’67  200w 
“The  effect  [of  Mr.  Resek’s  selection]  is 
ambiguous.  'To  a  limited  extent  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  restoration  of  somewhat  faded  reputations, 
but  from  another  angle  it  comes  close  to  being 
a  case  of  indecent  exposure.  In  everj'^  instance, 
with  one  exception,  the  character  of  the  subject 
emerges  resplendent,  but  in  every  instance  his 
intelligence  is  made  questionable  by  the  same 
fault,  a  moral  certainty  that  the  state  of  human 
knowledge  has  never  justified.  The  exception 
is  Josephus  Daniels,  who  is  represented  by  an 
account  of  the  only  thoroughly  discreditable 
incident  in  his  whole  career.”  G.  W.  Johnson 
New  Repub  156:26  Je  10  ’67  650w 


RESNICK,  DANIEL  P,  The  white  terror  and 
the  political  reaction  after  Watei’loo.  152p 
$4.25  Plarvard  univ.  press 

944.06  France — History — 1799-1914.  Prance- 
Politics  and  government — 1799-1914  66-18254 


.  This  study  examines  the  dimensions,  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  mechanisms  of  the  ‘white  terror’ 
in  France  after  the  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII  ,in  1815.”  (Choice)  Tables  of  convictions 
in  political  cases  and  of  arrests  and  surveil¬ 
lance  of  political  suspects  at  that  time  are  ap¬ 
pended.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Resnick’s  careful  study  measures  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  Terror  in  the  Midi  and  shows  its 
relationships  to  the  Royalist  reconquest  of 
military  and  political  power,  to  local  govern¬ 
ment  institutions,  and,  on  the  national  level, 
to  the  repressive  legislation  and  parliamentary 
maneuvers  of  the  ‘chambre  introuvable.’  The 
author  makes  good  his  tiUe  by  telling  us  what 
we  need  to  know  about  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  White  Terror.  .  .  .  His  emphasis 
is  on  legal  and  statistical  precision,  and  his 
accomplishment  is  to  provide  a  clear  focus  on 
one  aspect  of  the  transition  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  era  to  the  Restoration.”  P.  H  Beik 
Am  Hist  R  73:151  O  ’67  360w 

“Although  this  movement  of  repression  fig¬ 
ures  prominently  among  all  accounts  of  this 
period  .  .  .  none  have  been  able  to  asse.ss  with 
any  accuracy  either  its.  scope  or  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  overall  policies  of  the  regime.  Res- 
nick  has  examined  departmental  archives  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
veMe,  scenes. of  most  of  the  excesses.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  study  lies  in  its  brevity,  aridity 
in  style,  and  lack  of  detail.  ...  If  the  publisher 
was  so  concerned  with  economy,  many  of  the 
charts  might,  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  inter- 
est  of  offering  a  richer  and  more  readable 
book.  Recommended  for  advanced  students  of 
French  history.” 

Choice  3:1168  F  ’67  160w 

“This  is  a  solid,  readable  study  which  nre- 
sents  much  new  and  detailed  information  with- 

first  study  since 
°I-u  i-i'®  White  Terror.  Much  is  in  this 
book— the  variety  of  royalist  groups,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  royalist  feelings,,  the  determination 
of  royali^  deputies  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  Chanib.er  against  the  King,  the  anti- 
Protestant  traits  of  this  terror.  .  .  .  Resnick 
shows  that  the  r  umber  of  convictions  for  po'it- 
oifenses  about  6,000,  two-thirds  of 
old  estimates.  Recommended  for  medium  and 
larpe-si.zed  public  libraries  and  for  college  and 
university  libraries.”  Garland  Downum 
Library  J  91:4110  S  15  ’66  140w 


“[This]  book  reveals  a  startling  lack  of 
historical  perspective,  and  its  coverage  both 
in  space  and  in  time  is  altogether  insufficient. 
.  .  .  Any  study  of  White  terrorism  that  does 
not  take  into  account  such  ultra-royalist  centres 
as  Lyons  and  Arles  must  necessarily  be  so 
incomplete  as  to  be,  in  national,  and  even 
regional,  terms,  meaningless.  There  seems  to 
be  no  rhyme  or  reason  about  Dr.  Resnick’s 
choice  of  Departments,  nor  about  his  omission 
of  others.  .  .  .  [His]  figures  provide  some 
useful  pointers:  but  as  they  are  not  then  re¬ 
lated  to  actual  names  ...  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  ■what  exactly  they  may  represent 
in  historical  terms.  .  .  .  But  the  major  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  book  is  a  total  lack  of  historical 
background;  the  White  Terror  of  1815  cannot 
be  studied  in  isolation.” 

TLS  P718  Ag  10  ’67  5000w 


RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  Environ¬ 
mental  quality  in  a  growing  economy;  essays 
from  the  sixth  RFF  forum,  by  Kenneth  E. 
Bouldiiig  [and  others]  ed.  by  Henry  Jarrett. 
173p  $5  Resources  for  the  future 

333  Natural  resources — U.S.  66-28505 

This  volume  “contains  the  papers  of  the 
Resources  for  the  Future  Forum  on  Environ¬ 
mental  Quality,  held  in  March,  1966.  The  gen¬ 
eral  subject  concern.^  the  state  of  the  natural 
environment:  air  and  water  pollution,  the  pos¬ 
sible  harmful  effects  of  pesticides,  and  the  de¬ 
facing  of  natural  beauty.  'There  are  two  papers 
for  each  of  six  subjects:  resources  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  enviromnent;  environment  and 
human  health;  beyond  the  market  mechanism; 
economic  research  in  problems  of  environment: 
public  attitudes  on  environmental  quality;  and 
needed  improvements  in  policies.  ’The  general 
problems  are  discussed  and,  in  some  cases, 
suggestions  are  made  for  improvement.”  (Li- 
brarj’-  J)  Index. 


This  is  an  authoritative  work  that  will  be 
useful  in  academic  and  large  public  libraries.” 
D.  E.  Thompson 

Library  J  91:5952  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
“[Flarold  Barnett]  doubts  that  the  laissez- 
faire  or  self-regulating  market  system  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  problems  of  environmental  man¬ 
agement,  and  he  is  skeptical  of  benefit-cost 
measurement  and  analysis.  Particularly  suspect 
is  our  skill  in  estimating  future  benefits  in  a 
changing  world.  .  .  .  Leonard  J.  Duhl  em¬ 
phasizes  the  difficulty,  and  the  need,  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  relations  of  man  and  his  envi¬ 
ronment  as  an  ecological  whole.  .  .  .  Although 
there  are  many  assertions  of  what  the  people 
want,  there  is  no  single  expert  opinion  about 
rP,®]r  toward  quality  of  environment. 

[Gilbert]  White  argues  for  basic  research  on 
decision  processes  and  attitude  formation,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  resource  management  produces 
nonvendible  benefits.  .  .  .  For  the  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  policies  and  institutions,  Norton 
Long  places  principal  reliance  upon  the  federal 
government  .  .  In,  all  [these  essays]  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  environ- 
merit  dwell  mainly  on  what  man  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  must  do  to  his  environment — almost 
to  the  exclusum  of  any  rebuttal  from  the  en¬ 
vironment.”  H.  E.  'Thomas 

Science  156:810  My  12  ’67  700w 


ntpp,  1 1 TA  SCHNEIDER,  Man  builds  to- 

uer  Ress  [and]  Gina  Liebow;  in  collaboration 
■with  John  Christianson  and  I.  I.  Olicker.  144p 
il  maps  $4.95  Creative  educ.  ^ 

901.9  Civilization— History— Juvenile  litera- 
<^^'re  66-25120 

“The  author  presents  man  in  relation  to  him- 
self  and  to  his  social  and  economic  environ- 
ments.  An  overview  of  the  art.  philosophy, 
and  other  cultural  aspects  of  man’s  evolution 
from,  ancieiff  times  to  the  present,  with  em- 
®r®®'^  and  Roman  civilization  and 
the  Renaissaiice  and  Reformation  in  Europe 
are  followed  by  the  evolution  of  man’s  tools 
ones .  through  modern  machin- 
,  too.  IS  the  role  of  education. 
(Library  j)  Grades  seven  to  nine.” 


“This  book  portrays  the  past  and  present 
through  photographs  and  the  written  expe¬ 
rience,  of  rnany  who  assisted  in  constructing 
?,W ,  9i'’^ilization  by  hard  work  and  creative 
thinking,.  .  Besides  being  informative  ^  [it! 
is  very  interesting  and  easy  to  read.”  ^  ^ 

Best  Sell  26:370  Ja  1  ’67  180w 
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“The  story  of  civilization  unfolds  here  in 
concise,  readable  prose  complemented  by  nu¬ 
merous  well-chosen  pictures  and  maps.  .  .  . 
The  technique  of  developing  each  major  idea 
from  its  historical  beginnings  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  most  effective  and  relevant.”  M.  G.  de 
Ruvo 

Library  J  92:1330  Mr  15  ’67  130w 


RESTON,  JAMES.  The  artillery  of  the  press; 
its  influence  on  American  foreign  policy. 
(Council  on  for.  relations.  The  Elihu  Root 
lectures,  1965-66)  116p  $3.95  Harper 

323.44  Freedom  of  the  press.  U.S. — Foreign 
relations.  Journalism  67-11330 

An  analysis  of  “the  problems  of  conducting 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  press  and  a  Consti¬ 
tution  whose  traditions  were  formed  in  the 
last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  relations  between 
reporters  and  officials  [are  made].  .  .  .  [The 
author,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  maintains]  that  the  rising  power  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  particularly 
of  the  American  President,  requires,  not  a  more 
compliant  press,  but  a  relentless  barrage  of 
facts  and  criticism,  as  noisy  but  also  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  artillery  fire.”  (Introd)  Index. 


“[This  is  a]  penetrating  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  American  newspapers  on  our  for¬ 
eign  policy;  in  chapters  that  are  searching, 
well  informed,  and  witty,  [Mr.  Reston]  ex¬ 
amines  the  testy  relationship  between  the  exec¬ 
utive  and  the  reporter.  .  .  .  He  regrets  that  in 
the  who -what- when- where- why  technique  of 
news  writing  the  why  comes  last  and  often 
gets  left  out  altogether.  .  .  .  He  bears  down 
hard  on  the  loud  moralizing  of  American  lead¬ 
ers  .  .  .  Land  reports  on]  the  feeling  abroad 
that  American  officials  are  too  inexperienced  to 
exercise  safely  the  power  they  possess.”  Ed¬ 
ward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:142  Ap  ’67  600w 
“Mr.  Reston  rightly  believes  that  there  should 
be  an  improvement  in  attitudes  toward  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  press  on  the  part 
of  government  oificials.  .  .  .  The  Artillery  of 
the  Press,  if  anything,  understates  what  is 
wrong  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  it 
does  so  in  ways  and  with  illustrations  that 
make  the  book  prescribed  reading  for  high 
government  officials,  if  they  will  be  so  good 
as  to  look  up  for  a  moment  from  their  cables 
and  interdepartmental  memoranda.  .  .  .  For 
all  the  glumness  of  the  picture  he  paints,  Mr. 
Reston  IS  no  pessimist:  [he  believes]  that  ‘the 
serious  minority’ —  ...  of  wise  and  intelligent 
citizens — is  growing  in  size  and  influence;  it 
may  become  strong  enough  to  bring  into  being 
more  serious  newspapers  and  even  a  healthy, 
farflung  educational  television  network  in  the 
United  States.”  Robert  Manning 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  16  ’67  ISOOw 
Choice  4:645  SI  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachman 
Harper  234:103  Je  ’67  800w 
“Mr.  Reston’s  excellent  reputation  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  does  not  suffer  from  this  work.  He 
has  done  a  brilliant  job.  .  .  .  He  offers  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
relationship  between  the  news  media  and  the 
public  officials.  Through  the  wise,  sqmetirnes 
witty,  use  of  cases-in-point  he  dramatizes  the 
need  for  closer  understanding  between  govern¬ 
ment,  the  press,  and  the  citizen.  .  .  .  He  ex¬ 
plores  the  role  that  the  press  should  play  in 
the  future  to  avoid  being  squeezed  by  TV  and 
radio.  This  brief  book  is  an  essential  purchase 
for  all  libraries  and  is  a  title  that  the  general 
public  of  all  ages^shquld  read.”  John  Lustig 
Library  J  92:1018  Mr  1  67  200w 

Reviewed!  by  Neal  Freeman 

Nat  R  19:530  My  16  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Marquis  Childs 

New  Repub  156:23  Ap  29  ’67  1150w 


“Reston  on  butcherpaper  goes  down  smoothly. 
His  columns  are  tightly  structured:  premise, 
argument,  counterargument,  summary,  with 
hardly  a  variation  of  subject.  .  .  .  Reston  in 
hardback  is  less  authoritative,  and  long  before 
the  108th  and  final  page  of  his  book  the  thin¬ 
ness  begins  to  show.  His  conception  91  the 
press  and  its  function  in  America  is  not  illiber¬ 
al.  Nor  is  it  noticeably  unconventional.  As  much 
as  anything,  it  seems  to  be  a  compendiurn  of 
every  liberal  clichd  about  the  people’s  right 
to  know,  the  reporter’s  responsibilities,  and  the 
government’s  duties.  .  .  .  For  Reston  and  his 
fellows  in  daily  .journalism  have  an  unbreakable 
engagement  with  the  society  as  it  is.  They 


may  criticize  its  efficiency  but  do  not  question 
itsi  values.  ...  A  coherent  theory  about  press 
influence  would  be  an  epistemological  landmark, 
[but]  it  has  not  yet  been  written.”  Andrew 
Kopkind 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:12  My  4  ’67  2750w 
Reviewed  by  J.  K.  Galbraith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  2  ’67  900w 


New  Yorker  43:193  Ap  22  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  50:94  Ap  8  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Dan  Nimmo 

Va  Q  R  43:51'7  summer  ’67  IlOw 


RESTON,  JAMES.  Sketches  in  the  sand.  479p 
87.95  Knopf 

917.3  U.S. — Civilization.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government  67-18613 

A  collection  of  writings  from  The  New  York 
Times  and  other  publications  originally  printed 
between  1941  and  1967  which  have  been  edited 
for  this  volume.  Mr.  Reston  “is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  change,  which 
seem  to  him  the  central  issue  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
He  writes  on  sucn  varied  subjects  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press,  the  women  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  problems  of  education,  and  the  pit- 
falls  of  power.  [Included  are]  portraits  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Dean  Acheson,  Robert  Frost,  and 
other  figures.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Dilliard 

Am  Scholar  37:184  winter  ’67-’68  800w 


“[Reston]  continually  reveals  himself  as  a 
candid,  open-minded,  pragmatic  man  who  is 
willing  to  give  the  devil  his  due  and  see  some 
good  somewhere.  ...  It  is  in  [the]  process  of 
cool  analysis  in  the  midst  of  the  event  that  Res¬ 
ton  is  at  his  best.  He  is  capable  of  stepping 
aside  from  the  fashionable  to  see  the  thing  dif¬ 
ferently — maybe  not  as  it  really  is,  but  certainly 
in  a  light  that  is  persuasive  and  conducive  to 
thought.  .  .  .  [However,  the]  pressure  and  the 
limitations  of  newspaper  writing  are  never  far 
from  Reston’s  mind  or  manner.  His  book  is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  disjointed  topic  headings  that, 
like  Salvation  Army  clothes,  fit  serviceably  but 
not  well.  Some  of  the  columns,  especially  those 
that  adulate,  are  faultlessly  mediocre  .  .  .  and, 
when  all  the  sections  are  read  together,  there 
is  a  repetitious  clang  to  them.  Certain  preoc¬ 
cupations  keep  popping  up.”  R.  C.  Wald 
Book  World  p5  S  24  '67  1700w 


“It  will  be  quite  useless  to  read  this  review 
if  you  are  looking  for  a  ruthlessly  impartial  es¬ 
say.  I  regard  James  Reston  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  most  sensible,  drollest  columnists 
this  country  has  produced.  To  read  these 
‘Sketches’  ...  is  to  be  impressed  anew  with 
the  elements  of  his  appeal,  to  recognize  the 
roots  of  his  enduring  popularity  and  stature.  .  .  . 
He  writes  primarily  as  a  concerned  and  think¬ 
ing  newsman,  with  an  ear  for  the  actual  sounds, 
feel,  and  impact  of  events.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reston' s 
genius  is  that,  like  Mr.  Llppmann,  he  almost 
always  has  something  new  to  say — and  he  words 
it  differently  as  well.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  worth 
reading,  both  for  the  comments  it  makes  on  the 
past  25  years,  and  for  the  sanity  and  balance 
of  the  man  who  made  them.”  D.  K.  Willis 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  23  '67 
700w 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2923  S  1  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Penn  Kimball 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  O  8  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Heffner 

Sat  R  50:32  N  11  ’67  llOOw 


REUTERS  NEWS  AGENCY.  The  new  Afri¬ 
cans;  a  guide  to  the  contemporary  history  of 
emergent  Africa  and  its  leaders;  written  by 
fifty  correspondents  of  Reuters  news  agency; 
ed.  by  Sidney  Taylor.  604p  il  maps  $7.50 
Putnam 

920  Africa,  Sub-Saharan.  Africa,  Sub- 
Saharan — Biography  67-23596 

This  biographical  reference  book  “covers  in 
[alphabetical]  sequence  thirty-three  nations 
that  have  recently  attained  Independence.  .  .  . 
[A]  geopolitical  analysis  [is]  followed  by  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  leading  figures  in  each  country.” 
(Sat  R)  Index  to  biographies. 


“Required  for  almost  any  library  collection. 
.  .  .  Accounts  of  each  country  Include  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  salient  historical  and  geographical 
facts,  and  the  biographies  of  leaders,  many  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  photograph.  .  .  .  Countries  are 
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REUTERS  NEWS  AGENCY — Continued 
listed  under  their  present  names  so  the  reader 
must  .  .  .  know  why,  for  example.  Zanzibar  and 
Tanganyika  do  not  appear.  Scenic  photographs 
and  those  of  traditional  racial  types  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sections  for  each  counti-y.  .  .  • 
I'he  text  is  so  well  written  and  readable 
that  a  library  would  be  well-advised  to 
duplicate  copies  for  circulation  purposes. 

D.  Harrick^^^^^  ^  92:4141  N  15  '67  190w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:39  N  18  '67  80w 

“Indispensable  to  the  student  of  modern  Afri¬ 
can  affairs,  Lthis]  has  the  merits  of  Reuters 
itself — oWectivity,  judgment  and  a  basis  of 
sound  information.  .  .  .  [However,]  ev^ts 

have  already  overtaken  the  volume.  .  .  .  One 
can  see  the  need  for  aw  annual  revision,  per¬ 
haps  an  annual  supplement,  to  keep  the  book 
up  to  date.  .  .  .  The  volume  treats  of  inde¬ 
pendent  black  Africa,  and  with  that  criterion 
South  Africa  has  no  place  in  these  pages.  .  .  . 
[Despite  the  omission,  the  book  is]  a  first-class 
piece  of  work.” 

TLS  p761  Ag  24  '67  310w 


REXROTH,  KENNETH.  The  collected  shorter 
poems.  348p  $7.50  New  directions 

811  66-17818 

“This  volume  brings  together  all  of  Kenneth 
Rexroth’s  shorter  poems  from  1920  to  the 
present,  including  a  group  of  new  poems  not 
previously  published.  It  Is  drawn  from  seven 
earlier  books.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  titles 
and  first  lines. 


Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  160w 
“Rexroth  is  represented  [here]  In  all  his 
voices.  .  .  .  [His]  thoughts  on  nature  are 
most  beautifully  expressed  In  his  poems  written 
from  1949  on.  .  .  .  They  combined  a  natural¬ 
ist's  specificity  with  a  fine  repose,  and  they  are 
quietly  but  unmistakably  disciplined.  Perhaps 
they  would  be  even  more  Impressive  if  Rex¬ 
roth  was  less  impressed  with  himself.  He  never 
seems  to  be  lost  in  nature:  he  seems  to  know 
what  is  under  every  stone  even  before  he  looks.” 
Harold  Jaffe 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  11  ’67 

290w 

“[The  poet’s]  least  thoughtful  side  is  shown 
by  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Dylan  Thomas. 

.  .  .  Too  often  he  brags  about  his  Integrity; 
too  often  his  thoughts  are  flat,  end-stopped, 
void  of  rhythm.  But  there  remain  a  number 
of  lively,  irascible  poems  and  a  few  poems 
with  real  feeling  about  nature  and  a  handful 
of  people.”  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  236:89  Ag  '67  230w 


"It  is  good  to  have  the  collected  work  of  an 
Important  intellectual  godfather  to  a  generation 
of  contemporary  poets.  His  Collected  Longer 
Poems  will  be  issued  next.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  he  carried  a  younger  generation  of 
poets  along.  It  is  his  uncompromising  honesty, 
straight-talk,  and  often  lyrical  language  that 
makes  the  direct  appeal.  For  all  public,  college, 
and  university  libraries.  Progressive  high-school 
librarians  would  do  well  to  purchase  the  book.” 
Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:1497  Ap  1  ’67  150w 


“Reading  through  all  of  Kenneth  Rexroth’s 
shorter  poems  is  a  little  like  immersing  oneself 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  40  years;  for 
Rexroth  experimented  with  almost  all  of  the 
poetic  techniques  of  the  time,  dealt,  at  least  in 
passing,  with  all  o[  its  favorite  themes.  .  . 
And  yet  to  read  [him]  In  this  way  is  to  miss 
the  heart  of  the  man.  ...  In  the  earliest 
poetry,  the  self  that  Rexroth  presents  to  us 
seems  full  of  vanity.  .  .  .  But  gradually,  as  we 
come  to  know  [his]  values,  a  more  human  fig¬ 
ure  emerges.  We  watch  him  move  from  egotism 
Into  social  awareness.  .  .  .  And  we  watch  in 
the  later  lyrics  that  social  concern  give  waj^  to 
a  different  kind  of  self-analysis  than  he  had 
at  first  displayed,  one  much  more  honest.  If 
still  terribly  public.”  John  IJnterecker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  23  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  William  Stafford 
Poetry  111:186  D  ’67  200w 


REY.  H.  A.  The  stars:  a  new  way  to  see  them 
enl  world-wide  ed  160p  11  col  il  $6  Houghton 
523.8  Constellations.  Stars  67-5386 

This  book  Is  “meant  for  people  who  want  to 
know  just  enough  about  the  stars  to  be  able 
to  go  out  at  night  and  find  the  major  constel¬ 


lations,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.”  (Nat  R) 
List  of  constellations  in  English.  List  of  con¬ 
stellations  in  Latin.  Bibliography.  Index-glos¬ 
sary.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1962. 


“This  [book]  covers  not  only  those  stars  and 
constellations  tO'  be  seen  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  but  also  those  visible  throughout  the 
world.  The  text  is  clear  and  attractive  without 
being  patronizing:  the  valuable  part  of  the 
book  lies  not  only  in  the  text  but  particularly 
in  the  many  charts  showing  the  position  of  con¬ 
stellations  at  various  hours  of  the  night  on 
various  ni.ghts  of  the  months  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
By  all  means  make  room  for  this  fine  book 
on  your  library  budget  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools.” 

Best  Sell  27:18  Ap  1  ’67  150w  [TA] 


“Basic,  readable  and  usable,  this  book  is  a 
beginner’s  guide  to  the  stars,  and  a  primer  of 
astronomy.  It  is  pictorial  teaching  at  its  best. 
.  .  .  The  text  is  well  organized  and  more 

simply  written  than  would  seem  possible  with 
such  a  difficult  subject.  .  .  .  This  printing  in¬ 
cludes  planetary  tables  which  will  be  useful 
until  1975.  Final  section  explains  some  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  astronomy.  .  .  .  Most 

suited  for  public  libraries,  but  definitely  has 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  libraries.” 

Choice  4:862  O  67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  Merritt 

Nat  R  19:869  Ag  8  ’67  80w 
“The  author  justly  subtitles  [the  book]  ‘A 
New  Way  to  See  Them,’  for  his  straight  lines 
C9nnectmg  the  members  of  each  constellation 
give  them — ingeniously  and  unconventionally — 
the  semblance  of  something  the  star-gazer  can 
readily  recognize.  Besides  the  full-sky  charts, 
.small  areas  are  shown  in  large  diagrams  for 
easier  spotting,  which  is  facilitated  bv  814  x  11" 
mge  size.  Practical  hints  are  plentiful.  . 

The  crowning  .  touch— for  beginners  and  old- 
timers  alike— IS  the  jacket,  which  opens  out 
eighteen  Inches  in  diameter.” 

D.  M.  Ghxon 

Sat  R  50:58  My  20  ’67  90w 


Cla^]?*~j^^j  ^*~^*^*^  Carrier  admiral.  See 


m  *”7  Victorian  painting. 

20Sp  pi  col  pi  $14.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

759.2  Paintings,  English  67-10581 

The  author  seeks  to  trace  the  ebb  and  flow 
currents  of  Victorian  tliought  In 
P.^ihtings  of  the  age,  with  emphasis  on 
historical  painting,  the  anecdotal  Illustration  of 
literature,  and  the  late  nineteenth- century 
landscape  painters.  ' 

7- 7.^Vve®  a  fascinating,  well- 
[which]  .  .  .  includes  at 
one  end  the  Keepsakes,  or  Books  of  Beauty, 
and  at  the  other,  the  Marble’  paintings  of 
^O'^rence  Alma-Tadema.  The  illustrailons, 
mcluding  those  in  ccfior,  are  of  flne  quality 
For  art  collections  and  public  libraries.”  M  B 
Landgren 

Library  J  92:1147  Mr  16  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Gombrich 

NY  Rev  of  Books  9:3  J1  13  ’67  2100w 
this  new  book  on  Victorian  painting, 
Graham  Reynolds  feels  that  the  qumity  of 
insularity  was  a  source  of  stren^h  for  Eng- 
land  s  painters.  .  .  .  The  book  expounds  its 
thesis  convincingly  and,  of  course,  sympathe¬ 
tically,  and  the  137  illustrations  Include  paint¬ 
ings  by  names  unknown  in  this  country,  hard¬ 
ly  known  in  England,  and  obviously  part  of  a 
currently  underrated  tradition.  But  moit  read- 
6rs.,  even  when  convinced  of  the  legitimncv 
arguments,  will  And  a  bft^'of 
J^n'^^anaday^^*^^^*^^  pictures  themselves.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  F  5  ’67  innOw 
“[Mr.  Reynolds]  quite  admirably  puts  before 
us  what  IS  a  representative  collection  in  the 
best  museum  sense.  Hi.s  text  .  is  an  ex¬ 
panded  and  critical  guide  to  such  an  exhlbl- 
indicating  the  essential  historical  and 
catalogue  details  of 
the  paintings  illustrated.  The  balance  seems 
1  Pje-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
tv,  ^*^®*®’i®7^®’x  landscape  portraiture,  and  so 
forth.  Excellent,  that  is.  If  the  notion  of  the 
representative  collection’  is  accepted.  What  If 
the  collection  had  been  of  the  best  Victorian 
paintings  as  we  would  judge  it  now?  :  Mr 

Reynolds  has  little  opportunity  for  fresh  crlt- 
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ical  contribution  or  indeed  sometimes  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  conventionai  summaries.  One 
of  the  results  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  metliods  of 
presentation  is  that  the  change  of  taste,  of 
cultivated  society  generally,  that  took  place  in 
the  1870s,  and  so  marked  in  architecture, 
rather  gets  lost  or  diffused  under  different  sub¬ 
ject  chapters.  .  .  .  Many  aspects  remain  un¬ 
examined.”  • 


TLS  plll2  D  1  '66  650w 


REYNOLDS,  JOHN  HAMILTON.  Selected 
prose  of  John  Hamilton  Reynolds:  ed.  by 
Leonidas  M.  Jones.  403p  $12.60  Harvard  univ. 
press 

828  66-16663 

“In  his  introduction  Mr.  Jones  presents  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Reynolds’  life  and  a 
critical  evaluation  of  his  accomplishment  in 
criticism,  satire,  and  the  familiar  essay.  The 
selections  in  general  represent  the  best  of  Rey¬ 
nolds’  prose  throughout  his  career,  although 
some  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  done 
between  1816  and  1820  when  Reynolds  associa¬ 
ted  intimately  with  Keats.  Included  are  book 
and  theater  reviews,  and  literary  essays  on 
subjects  from  Chaucer  through  Shakespeare 
to  contemporary  figures  like  Wordsworth, 
Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.  Satirical  pieces 
and  familiar  essays  are  drawn  from  such  period¬ 
icals  as  The  Champion,  The  Scots  Magazine, 
The  London  Magazine,  and  The  Athenaeum.’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appended  is  a  complete  list 
of  the  writings  of  Reynolds.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“Jones’  selections  make  it  plain  that  while 
Reynolds  had  no  remarkable  creative  powers, 
he  was  a  delightful  critic,  gifted  with  some  of 
the  gusto  which  both  he  and  Keats  admired 
in  Hazlitt.  Since  he  had  interesting  and  often 
shrewd  things  to  say  about  such  contempor¬ 
aries  as  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and 
Byron,  the  book  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  stud¬ 
ents  of  the  Romantic  period.  The  selections 
from  Reynolds’  drama  reviews  in  the  Champion, 
including  reviews  of  performances  by  Kean, 
the  Kembles,  Eliza  O’Neill,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Macready,  are  particularly  engrossing.  Excel¬ 
lent  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:424  Je  ’67  150w 


“This  is  not  only  a  study  of  Keats  and  his 
friends,  but  a  Pepysian  view  of  life,  literature 
and  the  theater  in  the  early  1800’s.  Do  not  be 
dismayed  if,  like  this  reviewer,  you  had  not 
heard  of  Reynolds.  Even  more  than  Boswell, 
he  is  interesting  as  a  recorder,  rather  than  in 
his  own  right.  This  book  is  recommended  not 
only  for  the  relatively  small  group  who  would 
read  it  because  of  the  Keats  interest,  but  for 
a  wider  group  which  might  discover  the  cock¬ 
fight  description  or  the  Johnson-Boswell  dia¬ 
logue,  or  the  appraisal  of  Elizabethan  and 
Restoration  poets.’’  M.  M.  Ferguson 
Library  J  91:6402  N  1  ’66  IlOw 


“To  what  extent  Reynolds  was  a  working 
journalist  this  bulky  volume  of  selected  pieces 
testifies.  .  .  .  Those  were  the  spacious  days  of 
journalism,  when  a  reviewer  might  strike  out 
all  his  critical  sparks  then  fall  to  lengthy  ex¬ 
tract  and  Quotation.  Reynolds  performed  with 
confidence  and  authority.  If  stylistically 
swamped  at  times  by  the  ornate  conceit  or  the 
pseudo-Elizabethan  crackle,  that  was  the  per¬ 
iod’s  fashion.  .  .  .  [The]  selections  are  lavish 
enough,  incorporating  long  descriptive  pieces 
contributed  to  the  London  Magazine.  Some  of 
these  suffer  from  want  of  the  pruning  and 
tightening  that  a  narrower  limitation  of  space 
would  have  imposed.  Where  [Reynolds]  showed 
special  talent  was  in  stylistic  impersonation 
with  a  burlesque  twist.” 

TLS  pl48  F  23  ’67  550w 


RHEIMS,  MAURICE.  The  flowering  of  art 
nouveau  [tr.  from  the  French  by  Patrick 
Evans].  450p  il  col  il  $20  Abrams 
709.03  Modernism  (Art)  66-10988 

niustrations  of  architecture,  art  and  design 
are  incorporated  here  to  present  the  range  of 
Art  Nouveau.  Originally  published  in  the 
French  as  L’Art,  1900. 


Choice  4:167  Ap  ’67  80w 

“With  a  fascination  for  sinuous  lines,  lily 
shapes  and  Tiffany  lamps  breaking  out  anew, 
[this  work]  is  most  opportune.  It  Is  a  very 
full  record,  almost  a  pictorial  catalogue,  of  the 
movement  which  touched  doorways,  paintings, 
sculpture,  whole  buildings  with  a  bizarre 
touch  of  the  exotic.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1  ’66 
60w 


“This  book  is  fascinating  and  challenging. 
.  .  .  Its  profusion  of  well-chosen  illustrations, 
supported  by  an  index  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  names,  permit  one  to  view  the  range  and 
nature  of  Art  Nouveau.  Architects  Gaudi  and 
Louis  Sullivan,  artists  Beardsley,  Mucha, 
Klimt,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  decorators 
Tiffany,  Faberg^,  Lalique,  Olbrich,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  demonstrate  Art  Nouveau’s  pro¬ 
tean  nature.  This  is  more  than  just  another 
picture  book.  It  should  have  broad  appeal  and 
therefore  is  recommended  generally.”  M.  M. 
Ferguson 

Library  J  92:664  F  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:10  Je  29  ’67  320w 


RHINE,  LOUISA  E.  ESP  in  life  and  lab; 
tracing  hidden  channels.  276p  $6.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

133.8  Extrasensory  perception  67-12800 
The  author  of  Hidden  Channels  of  the  Mind 
(BRD  1962)  reviews  "the  representative  re¬ 
search  in  parapsychology  in  an  effort  to  answer 
the  question,  is  man  a  creature  of  ‘sense  and 
mechanics’  or  something  more?  [She  attempts 
to]  show  the  nature  of  ESP  by  tracing  the 
process  and  discussing  selected  experiments.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


“This  book,  by  the  wife  of  the  foremost 
proponent  of  ESP  and  herself  a  parapsychologist 
of  repute,  does  little  to  narrow  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  psi  researchers  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  scientific  world.  Although  the 
same  weaiy  questions  and  skepticism  remain, 
the  book  is  a  lucid,  fairly  well  balanced  ac¬ 
count  and  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  field 
of  psi  for  undergraduates  or  interested 

■  Choice  4:1054  N  ’67  160w 
“The  laboratory  work  is  described  objectively 
and  modestly.  By  contrast,  the  unverified  cases 
that  have  been  sent  to  them  are  dramatic 
and  often  sound  fabricated.  Mrs.  Rhine  writes 
well,  and  she  deserves  a  hearing  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  reaches  of  the  human 
mind.  Recommended  for  public  and  college 
libraries.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1169  Mr  15  ’67  140w 


RHODE,  ERIC.  Tower  of  Babel;  speculations 
on  the  cinema.  214p  $5.95  Chilton  co. 

791.43  Moving  pictures  67-12294 

The  author  “seeks  to  cast  some  light  on 
.  .  .  how  the  cinema  can  become  an  art.  .  .  . 
[His  method]  is  to  show  how,  in  terms  of 
style,  a  director  relates  his  particular  insights 
to  some  general  view  of  the  world.  Above  all, 
he  is  concerned  with  two  images  that  recur 
.  .  .  in  the  history  of  the  cinema — the  prison 
and  the  city.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  eleven 
film  directors  he  considers  are  Jean  Vigo, 
Robert  Bresson,  Sergei  Eisensteiir,  Humphrey 
Jennings,  Fritz  Lang,  Jacques  Rivette,  Federico 
Fellini,  Alain  Resnais.  Max  Ophuls,  Andrzej 
Wajda,  Satyajit  Ray.  Index. 


“[The  author’s]  ‘speculations’  sthnulate,  tan¬ 
talize  and  challenge  the  reader.  Never  do  they 
disappoint  him.  .  .  .  How  ‘the  transmuting 

nature  of  a  director's  temperament  can  trans- 
fonn  an  ideology  into  a  work  of  art’  ...  is  the 
frame  of  reference  for  this  brilliant  study  of 
film  artists.  In  terms  of  their  styles,  these 
serious  artists  and  their  art  works  are  lovingly 
examined  to  discover  how  real  life  gives 
life  in  reel  art.  ...  It  is  an  exhilarating  and 
exciting  e.xperience  to  engage  with  so  articu¬ 
late  and  discerning  a  critic  and  stylist  as  Mr. 
Rhode  in  his  readable  and  important  book  on 
film  art.”  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:41  Ap  15  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sarris 

Book  Week  p8  Je  4  ’67  900w 


Choice  4:1009  N  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Harris  Dienstfrey 

Commonweal  86:212  My  5  67  950w 


“[Mr  Rhode]  has  written  from  an  angle 
more  familiar  to  literary  than  pictorial 
criticism.  He  analyses  technique  in  terms  of 
images  used.  .  .  .  This  is  a  valid  approach  be¬ 
cause  Mr  Rhode  does  not  attempt  to  impose 
a  macrocosmic  order  on  the  various  directors 
involved,  because  he  is  not  writing  an  orderly 
history  and  because  he  respects  a  director's 
chsice  of  Images:  too  often  the  director’s 
images  are  related  to  the  critic’s,  rather  than 
the  author’s,  intentions  and  beliefs.  The  value 
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RHODE,  ERIC — Continued 

of  [his]  critical  apertus  obviously  depends  on 
the  value  of  the  director’s  work.  But  only  in 
the  case  of  Jacques  Rivette  does  he  (pos¬ 
sibly)  fall  into  the  trap  ...  of  taking  a  direc¬ 
tor’s  work  at  a  level  obviously  too  high  for  its 
real  content.  .  .  .  The  major  value  of  Mr 
Rhode’s  book  is  that  he  is  looking  at  the  films 
themselves,  and  not  at  some  distorted  personal 
projection  of  them.” 

Economist  220:362  J1  23  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Halpem 

Library  J  92:2175  Je  1  ’67  200w 
"Mr.  Rhode’s  analyses  are  shrewd.  But  one 
pauses  to  wonder  if  he  really  appreciates  what 
spasms  of  energy,  mental  and  physical,  and 
self-heartbreak  went  into  the  films  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  whose  work  he  dissects.  Van  (Jogh  walking 
in  the  sunlight  on  that  road  near  Arles,  can¬ 
vas  and  paint-box  in  hand,  was  a  desperately 
complex  mind  to  analyze:  how  much  harder 
are  the  Truffauts  and  Kurosawas  and  Rays 
of  today  with  the  fantastic  pressures  put  upon 
them  by  their  chosen  art  industi-y.  Mr.  Rhode 
follows  well  on  his  analysis  where  others  left 

TLS  p883  S  22  ’66  310w 


RHODES,  ALEXANDER  DE.  Rhodes  of  Viet 
Nam:  the  travels  and  missions  of  Father 
Alexander  de  Rhodes  in  China  and  other  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Orient:  tr.  by  Solange  Hertz. 
245p  $5.75  Newman  press 
915  China — Description  and  travel  66-16567 
“In  1653,  the  Jesuit  Alexander  de  Rhodes  pub¬ 
lished  an  eyewitness  account  of  his  travels  and 
experiences.  .  .  .  He  preached  the  gospel  in 
China  for  12  years,  in  present-day  North  Viet¬ 
nam  or  Tonkin  for  three  years,  and  for  five 
years  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Vietnam  as 
we  know  it  today.”  (America)  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Divers  Voyages  et  Missions  du  P6re 
Alexandre  de  Rhodes  en  la  Chine  et  Autres 
Royaumes  de  1’ Orient,  avec  Son  Retour  en 
Europe  par  la  Perse  et  I’Armdnie. 


“This  fascinating  book  .  .  .  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  with  loving  care.  .  .  .  [Father  Rhodes’s] 
personality,  ideals,  struggles,  defeats,  attitudes, 
come  through  with  detailed  clarity.  While  he 
never  hesitated  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every¬ 
one  he  met,  he  adapted  himself  to  the  needs 
of  those  he  served.  .  .  .  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
his  century.  In  common  with  his  fellow  mission¬ 
aries,  he  expected  martyrdom.  .  .  .  He  con¬ 
sidered  all  non-Christians  as  rushing  toward 
hell  and  all  Protestants  as  heretics  in  need  of 
Catholic  instruction.  .  .  .Here  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  his  own  protracted  labors  and  his 
desire  to  move  others  to  action  through  the 
written  account  of  those  labors.”  R.  J. 
Willmes 

America  116:17  J1  2  ’66  340w 
“The  document  tells  us  far  more  about  the 
outlook  of  an  intrepid,  but  extremely  credulous, 
missionary  than  about  the  lands  and  peoples 
he  visited.”  D.  G.  E.  Hall 

Pacific  Affairs  39:225  spring-summer 
’66  200w 


RHYS,  JEAN.  Wide  Sargasso  Sea:  introd.  by 

Francis  Wyndham.  189p  $4.50  Norton 

67-16822 

The  author  of  Left  Bank,  and  Other  Stories 
(BRD  1927)  has  written  a  novel  set  in  the  1830’s 
about  Antoinette  Bertha  Cosway,  known  by 
her  stepfather’s  surname.  Mason,  who  “first 
appeared  in  Charlotte  Brontd’s  Jane  Eyre.  She 
was  the  Creole  heiress  whom  Mr.  Rochester 
married  on  his  father’s  orders,  and  who  was 
later  to  haunt  Miss  Eyre  as  the  madwoman 
kept  hidden  in  the  attics  of  Thornfield  Hall. 
Jean  Rhys  has  also  been  haunted  by  Antoinette. 
[Here]  she  tells  the  story  of  Antoinette’s  child¬ 
hood  as  the  daughter  of  a  Jamaican  family 
ruined  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  (An¬ 
toinette’s  money  came  from  her  mother’s  second 
marriage) :  of  how  she  met  and  married  Mr. 
Rochester;  and  of  their  fatal  honeymoon  in 
one  of  the  Windward  Islands.  Only  the  last 
short  section  of  the  story  is  set  in  England.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  27:75  My  15  ’67  700w 
“Miss  Rhys  has  brilliantly  and  imaginatively 
constructed  the  girlhood  and  the  marriage  of 
.  .  .  the  mysterious  madwoman  in  Jane  Eyre 
This  detailed  and  frightening  study  of  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  a  woman  is  played  out  in  the 


lush  and  captivatingly  sensuous  environment  of 
the  tropics.  The  book  will  be  received  with  in¬ 
terest  by  the  growing  numbers  of  Jean  Rhys 
aficionados  whose  ranks  should  be  considerably 
increased  by  this  excellent  tour  de  force.  [The 
book]  has  just  received  this  year’s  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  Award.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  public  and  academic  libraries.” 
Elizabeth  Frazer 

Library  J  92:1951  My  15  ’67  lOOw 

Nation  205:317  O  2  ’67  220w 


“Since  only  [the]  last,  brief  section  really 
overlaps  with  the  world  of  Thornfield  Hall, 
[this]  is  far  from  being  the  literary  exercise 
which  summary  might  suggest — a  sort  of  Gothic 
summerhouse  on  Miss  Bronte’s  grounds.  .  .  . 
There  are  resonances,  but  no  borrowings.  .  .  . 
Miss  Rhys  has  returned  to  the  lush  pastures  of 
the  Caribbean.  She  does  so  with  no  sentimen¬ 
tality.  The  pretty  dresses,  the  spindly  furni¬ 
ture,  the  decanters  of  rum  and  the  blazing 
landscape  are  all  there,  but  the  style  is  utterly 
sparse  (not  for  nothing  did  she  inhabit  the 
Paris  of  Ford,  Pound  and  Gertrude  Stein).  The 
extreme  economy  of  form  masters  and  even 
implicitly  rejects  the  tropical  exuberance  of 
content.  .  .  .  [The  heroine’s]  interior  mono¬ 
logues  have  the  bright  inconsequence  of  a 
child’s  perceptions  in  a  garden.  .  .  .  Her  scat¬ 
terbrained  narrative  is  a  commentary  on  itself. 
It  is  also  a  work  of  some  power,  and  some 
poetry.”  Francis  Hope 

New  Statesman  72:638  O  28  ’66  660w 
“[There  is  an]  enthusiastic  preface  by  the 
English  critic  Francis  Wyndham.  In  many  ways, 
it  IS  very  perceptive.  Yet  I  think  he  tends  to 
exaggerate  both  the  indifference  with  which 
[Jean  Rhys’]  prewar  fiction  was  received  and 
its  ultimate  value.  .  .  .  But  this  doesn’t  mean 
one  shouldn’t  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Wyndham  for 
his  generous  partisanship — or  for  her  new  novel, 
which  is  a  considerable  tour  de  force  by  any 
standard.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  a  triumph  of  at¬ 
mosphere — of  what  one  is  tempted  to  call  Carib¬ 
bean  Gothic  atmosphere.  ...  It  has  an  almost 
hallucinatory  quality.  .  .  .  Wyndham  rightly 
says_  that  Miss  Rhys’s  book  is  in  no  sense  a 
pastiche  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  But  does  it  exist 
in  its  own  right?  I  think  not,  for  the  reason 
that  her  Mr.  Rochester  is  almost  as  shadowy  a 
figure  as  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Bertha  Mason. 
One  still,  in  other  words,  needs  ‘Jane  Eyre’  to 
complement  it,  to  supply  its  full  meaning.” 
Walter  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  18  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Kersh 

Sat  R  50:23  J1  1  ’67  1150w 
TLS  pl039  N  17  ’66  1550w 


RIBICOFF,  ABRAHAM.  Politics:  the  American 
way  [by]  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  Jon  (D.  New¬ 
man.  160p  il  $3.95  Allyn 


u.o. 


books,  manuals,  etc. 


■x-oiiucs  ana  government — ±iana 


67-16698 


The  United  States  senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Connecticut  have  written  a  book  which 
seeks  to  combine  the  learning  of  political 
science  with  the  reality  of  political  experience. 
[It  ranges]  from  the  history  of  political 
parties  to  the  structure  of  party  organizations, 
frorn  the  mechanics  of  the  voting  process  to  an 
analysis  of  voter  behavior,  from  the  motivation 
of  political  candidates  to  the  strategy  and 
conduct  of  political  campaigns.  'The  focus  is 
national,  state,  and  local,  and  illustrative 
examples  are  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


rocusmg  mainly  on  four  subjects  (the 
nomination  of  candidates,  election  campaign¬ 
ing,  election  day  procedures,  and  American 
voting  behavior),  [this]  presents  a  brief,  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  what  the  ‘academics’  and 
the  pros  know  about  these  subjects.  .  .  . 
Useful  to  any  library  that  must  meet  a  de- 

gives  a  brief  and 
sophisticated  mtroduqtlon  to  the  American 
electoral  process.’ 

Choice  4:1178  D  ’67  180w 
Christian  Century  83:345  Mr  15  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  92:1940  My  15  ’67  190w 

half-book  of  considerable  merit. 
Xu  the  fledgling  politician  it  may  be.  indeed  a 
whole  book,  a  co^mplete  manual  of  the  theory 

informative,  accurate,  and  up-tol 
date,  very  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  a  model  man¬ 
ual  of  theoretical  statecraft.  .  .  .  [But]  a  dis- 
politics  is  Incomplete  . 

if  it  forgets  or  refuses  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
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Importance  of  subservience  and  mendacity  as 
instrumentalities  in  the  practice  of  politics.  .  .  . 
It  is  of  first  importance  to  be  aware  of  [the 
existence  of  fraud  and  corruption]  in  our  system 
in  order  to  hold  them  to  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  under  which  we  can  flourish,  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  has  amply  demonstrated. 
It  is  doubtful  that  Messrs.  Kibicot'f  and  New¬ 
man  have  contributed  materially  ho  that  end; 
hence  it  is  doubtful  that  their  bo6k,  despite  its 
indisputable  merits,  is  to  be  recommended  for 
wide  reading.”  tl.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  156:28  Mr  11  ’67  llOOw 
“[This  is  a]  useful  guide  to  the  political 
scene.  ....  [It]  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  information.  .  .  .  The  authors  say  nothing 
new,  but  no  one  has  succeeded  better  in  pulling 
together  the  essentials  of  politics  in  so  brief  a 
work.  Much  of  the  material  is  drawn  from 
events  as  recent  as  last  November’s  election. 
The  book,  strictly  objective  and  written  in  a 
spare,  clear  style,  ought  to  circulate  widely 
among  high  school  students  and  among  adults 
who  eye  U.S.  politics  with  bewilderment  or 
skepticism.  Considering  the  age  of  many  of 
their  prospective  readers,  the  authors  might 
tvell  haye  discussed  the  recent  surge  of  interest 
in  politics  in  colleges  and  schools.  Ribicoff  and 
Newman  .  .  .  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  ‘civics- 
book  dreamworld.’  ’’  Donald  Young 
Sat  R  50:63  Ap  8  ’67  180w 


RIBMAN,  RONALD.  The  journey  of  the  fifth 
horse;  and  Harry,  noon  and  night;  two  plays. 
252p  $4.95;  pa  $2.66  LitUe 

812  67-11222 

“The  Journey  of  the  Fifth  Horse  is  partly 
based  on  [Ivan]  Turgenev’s  [short  story] 
‘Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man’.  .  .  .  [The  play¬ 
wright  tells]  two  stories  at  the  same  time, 
one  involving  Chulkaturin,  a  landowner,  and 
the  other  concerning  Zoditch,  the  first  reader 
of  the  Grubov  Publishing  House.  Although 
the  two  men  never  meet,  as  Zoditch  reads 
Chulkaturin’ s  diary,  they  do  meet  in  the 
dreamlike  imaginary  world  the  playwright 
creates  in  Zoditch’s  apartment.’’  (Library  J) 
The  central  figure  of  the  second  play,  Harry, 
“psychologically  awry,  is  a  man  on  the  run, 
and  in  his  frenzy  he  portrays  in  unforgettable 
terms  much  of  the  absurdity  and  uncertainty 
of  the  modern  age.’’  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Ribman’s  two  plays  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  American  theater  has  found  a  new  play¬ 
wright  of  potentially  major  calibre.  .  .  .  Harry, 
Noon  and  Night,  the  second  play  in  the  book, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  major  play.  it  is 
not  even  a  particularly  good  play.  But  despite 
its  faults,  it  reveals  an  incisive  intelligence 
and  a  rare  talent  for  stage  situations.  The 
Journey  of  the  Fifth  Horse  is  a  horse  of 
another  color  altogether.  With  this  play,  .  .  . 
Ribman  need  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody 
presently  writing  for  the  American  stage.  'Phis 
study  of  a  man’s  loneliness  is  a  superbly 
written  play  and  shows  a  truly  remarkable 
grasp  of  theatrical  technique.  No  college  li¬ 
brary  and  no  theater  arts  department  should 
be  without  a  copy  of  this  book.” 

Choice  4:1009  N  ’67  140w 
“[The  Journey  of  the  Fifth  Horse]  is  an 
example  of  brilliant  dramaturgy,  where 
language,  exposition  of  character,  and  incident 
are  so  beautifully  controlled  that  the  effect  is 
exciting  theater.  The  same  does  not  hold  true 
for  the  second  play.  Although  [it]  is  very 
funny  in  parts  and  often  suspenseful,  it  lacks 
the  clarity  and  psychological  insight  found  in 
The  Journey  of  the  Fifth  Horse.  However, 
these  plays  are  highly  recommended  for  all 
public  libraries”  Henry  Halpern 

Library  J  92:1638  Ap  15  ’67  150w 


RIBOUD,  MARC.  The  three  banners  of  China. 
216p  il  col  il  $12.60  Macmillan  (N  T) 

915.1  China  (People's  Republic  of  China) — 
Description  and  travel — Views  66-25644 

The  author,  a  “French  photographer,  visited 
mainland  China  in  1957.  He  returned  for  a 
second  look  in  the  spring  of  1966.  .  .  .  His 
camera  work  is  grouped  under  the  ‘three  ban¬ 
ners  of  China’:  agricultural  life:  urban  and 
industrial  conditions:  and  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  affairs.”  (Library  J) 


“Marc  Riboud  Is  a  worthy  succesisor  of  the 
great  French  photo-artist  Henri  Cartier-Bres¬ 
son.  .  .  .  Riboud’s  20  pages  of  text  illustrate 
his  pictures’  main  themes — poverty  and  the 
paradoxical  struggle  to  overcome  it  by  rising 


above  material  incentives  through  organized 
collective  effort  under  the  Communists’  three 
somewhat  bedraggled  ‘banners’ — the  communes, 
the  Great  Leap,  and  the  General  Party  Line.” 
J.  K.  Falrbank 

Book  Week  pi  D  11  ’66  900w 
“[Marc  Riboud’s]  impressions  of  China’s 
progress — and  its  stagnancy — during  the  years 
[between  his  visits]  are  summed  up  pictorially 
hi  as  technically  exquisite  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Red  China  as  has  been  published  in 
many  years.  .  .  .  'I'he  composite  effort  is  of  a 
nation  deeply  mired  in  its  past  but  neverthe¬ 
less  showing  concrete  evidence  of  forward 
movement.  The  brief  commentary  Interspersea 
through  the  volume  reveals  hardheaded  re¬ 
porting  but  at  times  faulty  knowledge  of  the 
ABC’s  of  Chinese  history  and  culture.”  Hy¬ 
man  Kublln 

Library  J  92:113  Ja  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  S'cherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  D  4  ’66  IlOw 
“Illuminating  as  the  pictures  are,  none  of 
them  is  worth  a  thousand  words  of  the  man 
who  made  them,  for  M.  Riboud’s  test  and 
captions  are  models  of  sensitive  and  intelligent 
reporting.  ’  ’ 

New  Yorker  42:96  Ja  7  ’67  230w 
Time  88:121  D  9  ’66  IlOw 


RICARD,  ROBERT.  The  spiritual  conquest  of 
Mexico:  an  essay  on  the  Apostolate  and  the 
evangelizing  methods  of  the  Mendicant  orders 
in  new  Spain:  1523-1672;  tr.  by  Lesley  Byrd 
Simpson.  423p  il  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
282.72  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico.  Mexico 
— Church  history.  Indians  of  Mexico — Mis¬ 
sions.  Mexico — Histoi-y  66-16286 

"Three  years  after  Cortds  vanquished  the 
Aztecs,  the  first  methodical  evangelizing  of  the 
Indians  began  with  the  arrival  of  12  friars 
from  Spain.  [This  work]  emphasizes  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  convert  the  Indians  and  to  organize 
the  Church.  It  concludes  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1572.  Mr.  Ricard  writes  of  such 
subjects  as  the  friars’  methods  of  studying 
the  Indians  and  their  languages,  the  kind  and 
depth  of  instruction  given,  and  the  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  of  the  three  orders.  He  ex¬ 
plores  also  the  activities  of  the  friars  in 
organizing  and  operating  hospitals,  schools, 
and  .  .  .  villages.  Theological  questions  are 
also  examined.”  (Library  J)  Appendix  I:  Pre¬ 
face  to  the  Spanish  edition  of  1947.  Chronology. 
Index.  Originally  published  as  ConquSte  Spiri- 
tuelle  du  Mexique,  Paris,  1933. 


“Ricard’s  principal  conclusion  is  that  the 
‘attitude  of  “tutelage”  toward  the  Indians’  and 
the  failure  to  create  an  Indian  clergy  had 
important  results  for  Mexican  history.  This 
carefully  reasoned  study  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  rare  scholarship  which  is  both 
readable  and  personal.  For  large  academic  and 
public  libraries.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 

Library  J  92:238  Ja  15  ’67  160w 
“Robert  Ricard,  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
[has]  researched  widely  dispersed  materials. 
.  .  .  His  is  a  thoughtful,  smoothly  written  book 
with  a  splendid  use  of  the  gathered  materials.” 
V.  M.  von  Hagen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p85  N  20  ’66  750w 
“The  author’s  clarity  of  presentation,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  sources  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  give  his  work  perma¬ 
nent  value,  but  subsequent  research  and,  more 
important,  changes  in  outlook  towards  the 
whole  idea  of  spiritual  conquest  inevitably 
render  some  of  it  out  of  date.  .  .  .  Professor 
Ricard  is  not  uncritical  of  the  methods  used 
in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  While  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  courage  and  qualities  of  the 
missionaries,  he  is  weU  aware  of  their  mistakes 
and  the  contradictions  in  their  position.  But 
he  writes  from  the  vantage  point  of  successful 
Christianity,  and  his  base  is  inevitably  that  of 
the  conqueror  rather  than  of  the  conquered.” 
TLS  p918  S  28  ’67  550w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxi  spring  ’67  170w 


RICCI,  ATHOS.  The  searchers.  See  Paulson, 

B. 


RICE,  ELINOR  HAYS.  See  Hays,  E.  R. 


RICH,  E.  E.,  ed.  The  Cambridge  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe,  v  4.  See  The  Cambridge  eco¬ 
nomic  history  of  Europe 
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RICH,  LOUISE  DICKINSON.  The  first  book  of 

lumbering;  il.  by  Victor  Mays.  66p  $2.66  Watts, 

F. 

634.9  Lumber  and  lumbering — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-.6524 

This  history  of  lumbering  follows  the  industry 
“from  Maine  to  Michigan  to  the  West  Coast, 
and  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  [Index.] 
Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J1 


“[This  book]  is  clearly  written  and  develops 
a  feeling  for  the  times,  places,  and  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  business.  The  terminology  is 
cjearly  defined."  16.  S.  Everett 

Library  J  92:3190  S  15  ’67  lOOw 
"Lucid  descriptions  of  [the  lumberjack’s] 
rough,  dangerous  and  brawling  way  of  life,  his 
methods  for  hauling  huge  logs  out  of  the  forests 
and  driving  them  down  streams  and  rivers  to 
sawmills  fill  this  fascinating  narrative.  .  .  . 
Virile,  informative  drawings  add  further  value 
to  an  absorbing  account  which  Instructs  pleas¬ 
urably  and  well.”  Polly  Longswortb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  20  ’67  140w 


RICH,  LOUISE  DICKINSON.  The  Kennebec 
River;  il.  by  Lili  Rdthi.  125p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.59  Holt 

917.41  Kennebec  River — Juvenile  literature. 
Maine — History — ^Juvenile  literature  67-321 
The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  “impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Kennebec  River  and  its  influence 
on  the  people  who  lived  near  it,  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  present.  [Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  '67  30w 
“The  Kennebec  River  lends  itself  rather  con¬ 
veniently  to  a  starring  role  in  this  .  .  .  sprightly 
and  informative  history  of  Maine.  The  Kennebec 
.  .  .  has  had  a  singular  influence  on  the  course 
of  events  along  the  northeastern  seaboard.” 
M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:217  Ap  ’67  170w 
“[This]  is  excitingly  recounted.  A  colorful 
pageant  of  Vikings,  Abenaki  Indians,  settlers 
from  many  countries,  and  famous  explorers 
move  through  the  story,  all  contributing  to  the 
heritage  of  the  area.”  B.  M.  Adam 

Library  J  92:1320  Mr  16  ’67  60w 


RICHARD,  COLETTE.  Climbing  blind:  tr.  by 
Norman  Dale;  with  a  foreword  by  Maurice 
Herzog,  and  a  pref.  by  Norbert  Casteret. 
159p  il  $4.50  Dutton 
796.6  Mountaineering.  Caves.  Blind 

67-10064 

The  author,  who  has  been  blind  since  the 
age  of  two,  is  a  climber  and  a  spelunker.  She 
records  here  her  progress  in  learning  to  climb 
and  the  ascents  she  has  made  in  the  Alps  as 
well  as  her  explorations  of  prehistoric  caves. 
Originally  published  as  Des  cimes  aux  caver- 
nes. 


Reviewed  by  A.  S.  Harris 

Library  J  92:232  .Ta  15  ’67  170w 


“To  experience  the  heights  and  depths  of 
adventure,  in  mountain  climbing  or  spe- 
luTiking  requires  courage,  skill,  and  physical 
endurance.  How  much  more  is  demanded  of 
the  blind  person  trying  such  adventuring  and 
how  great  the  rewards  Colette  Richard  tells 
here.  Able  only  to  distinguish  light  froTti  dark. 
Miss  Richard  has  climbed  with  Herzog  and 
explored  underground  with  Casteret.  Although 
rather  stiffly  written  and  without  the  urgent 
excitement  of  such  books  as  Annapurna  [bv  M. 
Herzog.  BRD  1953]  this  should  be  of  interest.” 

Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  ’67  70w 


This  is  a  most  moving  story  of  human 
courage  and  triumph  over  adversity.  Mile. 
Richard  reveals  herself  as  modest,  religious 
and  good-humoured,  with  no  trace  of  complaint 
against  her  ipisfortunes.  Much  of  the  pleasure 
of  this  absorbing  story  comes  from  the  details 
—at  what  height  it  is  permissible  for  the  guide 
to  address  hia  charge  with  the  familiar  tu, 
whether  the  bats  in  the  caves  have  some 
secret  that  may  one  day  help  the  blind,  and 
so  on.” 

TLS  p983  O  27  ’66  300w 


RICHARDS.  BRIAN. 

cities.  96p  11  $5.60; 
711  Local  transit 


New  movement  in 
pa  $2.46  Relnhold 

66-24646 


An  English  architect  “takes  the  view  that 
«  is  probably  not  possible  for  existing  cities 
to  be  fully  motorized  .  .  .  and  still  to  retain 


a  livable  environment.  .  .  .  The  problem  he 
raises  is  how  cities  can  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities  to  allow 
them  to  function  sweetly.  .  .  .  He  examines  the 
field  of  mechanical  transport  and  provides  us 
with  a  catalog  of  systems,  with  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  and 
some  indications  of  comparative  capacities  and 
costs.  He  Indicates  ways  in  which  the  various 
systems  can  be  combined  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.”  (Arch  Forum)  Bibliography. 


“Mr.  Richards’  catalog  provides  a  basic 
vocabulary  of  use  to  city  planners  and  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
moving  people  around  in  large  numbers  over 
relatively  snort  distances.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
he  is  not  very  generous  with  information 
or  even  speculation  on  the  cost  of 
integrating  movement  systems  into  build¬ 
ings  as  compared  ’  wfth  that  of  using 
the  established  public  rights  of  way.  .  .  . 

Generally,  Mr.  Richards  has  many  excellent 
suggestions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
‘Transport  should  have  delight.’  His  book  is 
essential  to  designers  concerned  with  the  urban 
scene  and  provides  much  of  interest  even  to 
the  profane.”  Shadrach  Woods 

Arch  Forum  126:88  Ja  ’67  1400w 
“All  theories  are  strained  to  the  utmost 
over  the  desperately  difficult  problem  of  how 
to  modernise  transport  in  close-knit,  old  cities. 
This  is  the  toughest  nut  for  Mr  Richards  to 
crack,  but  at  least  he  has  a  go,  with  a  plan 
for  moving  pavements  inside  rebuilt  frontages 
along  Oxford  Street.  .  .  .  He  has  scoured  the 
world,  most  notably  Japan,  for  all  the  latest 
ideas  in  urban  transport,  and  can  show  that 
many  of  these  ideas  are  not  so  new.  either. 
This  little  book  is  excellently  and  lavishly 
Illustrated,  except  for  some  rather  thin  dia¬ 
grams,  and  it  Is  a  pity  that  the  too-pretty 
print  distracts  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very 
useful  technical  catalogue  for  the  layman.  The 
dogmatic  tone  can  be  forgiven  for  brevity’s 
sake,  though  not  the  occasional  lapses  [In] 
style.” 

Economist  221:577  N  5  ’66  350w 


RICHARDS,  HUBERT  J.  What  the  spirit  says 
to  the  churches:  a  key  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
John.  141p  $4.50  Kenedy 


228  Bible.  N.T.  Revelation — Commentaries 

67-14149 

This  study  of  the  Apocalypse  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  “the  general  characteristics  of  ‘apoc¬ 
alypses,’  which  constituted  a  literary  and  pro¬ 
phetic  form  well  known  to  first  century  Chris¬ 
tians.  .  .  .  After  analyzing  the  seven  expressions 
of  the  one  theme — the  victory  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  over  the  forces  of  evil — Father  Richards 
concludes  that  instead  of  predicting  events  far 
off  in  the  future,  John  was  preaching  a  ‘real¬ 
ized  eschatology’  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand — now.”  (Library  J) 


If  only  Fr.  Richards  had  not  made  such  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  for  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  we’d_  be  almost  completely  happy  with 
his  exegesis  of  it.  He  opts  for  a  structural 
study  which  makes  clear  the  inspiring  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bible's  last  book.” 

Christian  Century  84:379  Mr  22  ’67  50w 
“(Contemporary  Christians  are  generally  less 
farniliar  with  the  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  than  with  the  other  books  of  the  Bible 
chiefly  because  it  is  quite  difficult  to  under- 
stand.  Father  Richards  provides  the  nonspe- 
cialist  with  valuable  assistance.  .  .  .  The  reader 
gradually  becomes  aware  of  the  symbolism  that 
was  an  integral  part  of  early  Judeo-Christian 
literature,  and  of  John’s  constant  borrowing 
from,  and  allusion  to,  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  Apocalypse  is  read  primarily  for 
spiritual  enrichment  or  for  literary  appreciation, 
this  key  will  be  used  to  advantage  by  patrons 
of  many  libraries.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 

Library  J  92:1836  My  1  ’67  180w 


"  ANNE.  Digging  out.  181p  $4.60 

McGraw 

67-10627 

Laura  Smith,  the  narrator,  sits  at  the  bed- 
side  of  her  mother,  who  is  slowly  dying  of 
cancer  of  the  brain,  and  reflects  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  her  mother’s  family,  the  Tumarkins. 
Laura  s  grandfather,  Jacob,  had  escaped  from 
Ozarist  Russia  in  the  late-nlneteenth  century 
and  had  come  to  America  where  he  founded 
a  fortune. 


“[This]  is  a  first  novel  of  considerable  Inter¬ 
est.  .  .  .  The  book  is  unusual  in  that  the  nar- 
r8.tor  sponds  littl6  tim©  on  hor  prlvfl-t©  con- 
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cerns.  She  is  busy,  through  most  of  the  story. 
In  describing  the  large,  rich  Jewish  clan  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  from  which  she  in¬ 
tends  to  secede  at  the  first  opportunity.  .  .  . 
The  book  has  faults — too  many  characters, 
some  vaguenesses  resulting  from  excessive  con¬ 
densation,  and  a  mild  nalvet6  about  the  non- 
Jewish  world.  .  .  .  But  the  book  Is  energetic 
and  intelligent,  and  Miss  Klchardson  has  the 
storyteller’s  weapons  of  interest  in-  people  and 
an  ability  to  order  events  for  dramatic  effect. 
She  also  writes  well.”  Phoebe  Adams 
Atlantic  219:131  F  ’67  230w 
“The  story  of  the  mother’s  life  and  those  of 
her  sisters  and  other  close  relatives  are  Inter¬ 
twined  with  the  details  of  the  Illness.  The  lives 
are  lives  of  grasping  mercantilism,  uncompre¬ 
hending  and  unhappy.  Miss  Richardson  writes 
of  them  with  appropriate  wit  and  irony:  how¬ 
ever  she  does  not  succeed  in  pulling  the  various 
narratives  together  Into  any  strong  single  ef¬ 
fect.  The  reader’s  interest  is  intermittent,  but 
not  cumulative.  This  is  a  novel  for  large  col¬ 
lections  that  can  afford  to  subsidize  the  prom¬ 
ising  novelist:  in  Itself  it  is  of  little  sub¬ 
stance.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:6002  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Nora  Sayre 

Nation  205:219  S  11  ’67  440w 


“[This]  is  a  work  of  Immediately  perceptible 
talent.  Despite  Its  flaws,  it  grips  from  the 
start  with  its  freshness,  which  does  not  mean 
novelty:  it  means  that  the  author  has  found 
her  own  irresistible  way  to  tell  and  to  shade 
her  truths.  What  the  protagonist,  Laura,  is 
digging  out  is  herself.  .  .  .  The  best  sections 
in  the  book  are  her  subjective  chapters.  The 
relation  with  her  dying  mother  is  conveyed 
with  heat,  with  a  compressed,  oblique  anguish. 

.  .  .  The  ultimate  effect  is  of  a  beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  half  of  which  has  been  well  painted,  the 
rest  neatly  sketched.  But  ability  to  conceive 
the  design  and  to  write  the  best  chapters — 
even  to  write  the  less  satlsfactoi-y  chapters — 
makes  Mrs.  Richardson’s  novel  a  welcome  debut 
and  a  pleasure  to  read.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 
New  Repub  156:23  Mr  4  ’67  1150w 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:37  Ag  24  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:23  Ag  19  ’67  220w 


RICHARDSON,  DOROTHY  M.  Pilgrimage:  with 
an  Introd.  by  Walter  Allen.  4v  $30  Knopf 

66-22423 


“To  render  current  existence  as  reflected  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  heroine,  Miriam  Hen¬ 
derson,  was  .  .  .  the  task  [Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son]  set  herself— a  lifelong  task— through  the 
twelve  volumes  of  Pilgrimage,  to  which  March 
Moonlight,  hitherto  unpublished  in  book  form, 
stands  as  a  coda.”  (Introd)  This  edition  con¬ 
sists  of  four  volumes  containing  the  following 
books:  volume  one:  Pointed  Roofs  (BRD  1916), 
Backwater  (BRD  1917),  Honeycomb  (BRD 
1918):  volume  two:  The  Tunnel  (BRD  1919),  In¬ 
terim  (BRD  1920);  volume  three:  Deadlock 
(BRD  1921)  Revolving  Lights  (BRD  1923).  The 
Trap  (BRD  1925) :  volume  four:  Oberland  (BRD 
1928),  Dawn’s  Left  Hand,  Clear  Horizon,  Dimple 
Hill,  and  March  Moonlight. 


Best  Sell  27:154  J1  15  ’67  140w 
“This  annotator  recalls  her  impressions  of 
[Painted  Roofs]  when  first  read  and  now  with 
the  immediate  pleasure  of  reading  'March 
Moonlight’  which  ends  volume  4,  it  Is  ^sy  to 
declare  that  there  is  pleasure  ahead  for  the 
novel  reader  who  is  Interested  in  the  stream- 
of -consciousness  autobiographical  novel.  .  .  . 

Moments  drawn  out  fine  are  ahead  for  riew 
readers  of  Pilgrimage  which  ,  is  for  general  Ac¬ 
tion  collections.”  K.  T.  Willis 
uon  j  92:2433  Je  15  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Freedman 

Nation  205:280  S  25  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Eilmann 

New  Repub  157:23  O  28  67  llOOw 
“Miriam’s  ego  is  unflagging  and  I  .doubt  if 
any  reader  has  read  the  whole  of  Pilgrimage 
or  can  keep  up  with  all  the  scenes  in  Miriam  s 
endless  intellectualisings  and  changes  of  mind. 
She  asks  too  much.  Her  feminism  is  the 
driving  engine:  but  her  femininity  really  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  things.  .  .  .^The  Idea  of  lourney 
and  place  is  fundamental  to  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son.  as  her  title  shows.  Out  of  her  .tiring 
verbosity  there  does  emerge  a  deeply  felt  and 
intimate  picture  of  London,  the  only  long  and 
purely  feminine  evocation  of  the  city  I  know 


of.  .  .  .  In  spite  of  the  ‘stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness’ — she  hated  the  term — Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son’s  talent  was  for  the  page  rather  than  for 
the  chapter,  the  page  done  a  good  deal  in  the 
manner  of  the  realists  she  was  reacting  against. 
The  opening  scene  of  the  weekend  with  Hypo 
Wilson  (a  brilliant,  dry.  sad  portrait  of  Wells) 
has  things  that  might  have  come  out  of  Wells 
himself.”  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:619  My  5  ’67  1700w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ag  27  ’67  lOOOw 
“Miss  Richardson  recorded  with  a  certain 
insightful  pedestrianism  the  joys  of  growing 
up  as  a  Victorian,  emerging  as  an  Edwaidian, 
smoking  a  first  cigarette,  and  liberating  her¬ 
self  from  her  middle-class  environment.  .  .  . 
[Her]  artistry  resided  in  her  ability  to  use 
the  visual,  to  make  her  heroine  into  a  ‘camera- 
eye’  before  the  era  of  cinema.  .  .  .  [Her] 

limitations  reside  in  her  prosiness,  her  self¬ 
absorption,  and  a  kind  of  girlish  conceit,  an 
air  of  being  a  peregrinating  judge  of  all  man¬ 
kind:  and  this  smugness,  while  real  enough  as 
part  of  the  Miriam-Dorothy  character,  may 
try  the  patience  of  some  readers.  ...  If  Dor¬ 
othy  Richardson  w^as  neither  as  revolutionary 
as  Joyce,  nor  as  disciplined  and  as  brilliant 
as  Virginia  Woolf  she  nevertheless  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  novel  of  sensibility,  could  be 
cast  in  artistic  form,  and  given  artistic  valid¬ 
ity.”  Leon  Edel 

Sat  R  60:29  Ag  12  ’67  450w 


RICHARDSON,  GRACE.  Douglas.  230p  $3.60: 

lib  bdg  $3.25  Harper 

66-8278 

Doug  McPhillips  “who  is  in  high  school 
during  part  I  of  the  book  .  .  .  comes  equipped 
with  a  demanding  father,  a  permissive  and 
absent-minded  mother,  a  thoroughly  disorgan¬ 
ized,  unsupervised  home  life,  an  urge  to  excel 
paralyzed  by  lack  of  self-discipline,  and  the 
.  .  .  ability  to  see  through  himself  while 

conning  the  adults  and  peers  around  him.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  book  we  are  shown 
Douglas  at  McGill  University  four  and  a  half 
years  later  and  how  he  appears  to  his  girl 
friend.  Jennifer  is  drawn  by  the  wit  and 
superficial  intellectuality  of  Douglas’  mode  of 
operation.  She  penetrates  his  charm  and  finds 
dishonesty,  resulting  in  just  one  more  self- 
recognized  failure  for  Douglas.”  (Librai-y  J) 
“Ages  twelve  to  fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  novel  has  little  to  offer  for  young 
American  readers  and  many  of  the  characters 
depicted  are  stereotyped  from  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  adolescents.” 

Best  Sell  26:341  D  1  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:176  N  11  ’66  60w  [YA] 
“Douglas  is  an  acutely  observed  personality. 

.  .  .  Miss  Richardson's  singular  ability  to  write 
of  adolescent  concerns  with  adult  understate¬ 
ment  ...  is  confirmed  in  this  book.  An  adult 
reader  can  like  and  pity  Douglas.  .  .  .  The 
young  teen-age  reader  can  begin  to  understand 
what  makes  a  Douglas  tick  and  why  all  the 
promise  of  a  high  I.Q.  and  an  all-encompassing 
intelligence  can  go  unfullfilled.  .  .  .  The  book 
ends  hopefully  for  a  chastened,  determined 
Douglas  but  without  the  patly  perfect  solution 
to  all  his  problems  that  is  the  curse  of  many 
of  even  the  better  books  written  especially  for 
this  difficult  teen-age  level.  The  time  span 
covered  in  the  book  may  make  it  difficult  to 
circulate  to  upper  teens,  but  urge  them  into 
and  past  the  four  chapters  of  his  early 
adolescence — Douglas  is  part  of  the  furniture  of 
teen-age  associations.”  L.  N.  G. 

Library  J  91:6204  D  16  ’66  290w  [YA] 
“We  get  a  superb  picture  of  Doug’s  foibles. 
But  Grace  Richardson  does  not  leave  herself 
enough  time  to  really  explore  why  the  young 
man  has  a  wish  to  fail  rather  than  succeed. 
She  loses  control  over  her  story  in  the  last 
80  pages,  and  gives  us  a  sketchy,  unconvincing 
recital  of  how  Doug  finally  comes  to  grips  with 
what  is  bugging  him.  This  mild  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  is  by  no  means  sufficient  reason 
for  passing  up  a  chance  to  meet  Douglas.  Miss 
Richardson’s  handling  of  the  teen-age  scene  is 
flawless,  and  the  Canadian  background  adds  an 
extra  soMPfon  of  interest  for  Americans.  A 
lot  of  parents  will  get  at  a  lot  of  problems 
painlessly  by  discussing  ‘Douglas’  at  dinner.” 
Thomas  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Ja  29  ’67  230w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  bv  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Mr  18  ’67  130w  [YAl 
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RICHARDSON,  HERBERT  W.  Toward  an 
American  theology.  17Up  S3.95  Harper 
230  Theology.  Christianity — Philosophy 

67-14942 

A  professor  of  theology  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School  “seeks  to  discover  in  the  peculiar  genius 
of  American  religiosity  the  basis  of  a  systematic 
ecumenically  constructed  theology,  [criticizing] 

.  .  .  the  way  in  which  the  secular  theologians 
subordinate  interpretation  of  history  to  their 
own  ideological  commitments.’’  (America)  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  book  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  role  of  faith  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  .  .  .  There  are,  however, 
sevei-al  aspects  of  Richardson’s  proposed  alterna¬ 
tive  to  secular  theology  that  need  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  modification.  Richardson  con¬ 
vincingly  specifies  the  role  of  public  atheism  in 
the  dynamics  of  cultural  history.  Whenever  it 
occurs,  public  atheism  signals  the  demise  of  an 
entire  cultural  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other.  .  .  .  [But  he]  dismisses  too  lightly  the 
concern  of  Marcel  and  others  over  the  incapac¬ 
ity  of  technological  knowledge  to  control  man’s 
own  control.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  his]  theology  of 
God  as  ‘the  Unity  of  the  unities’  seems  to  be 
too  much  of  a  depersonalization  of  the  God  of 
revelation.  .  .  .  Despite  its  difficulty  and  these 
shortcomings,  this  book  represents  a  significant 
contrast  to  the  thought  of  the  secular  theolo¬ 
gians  and  definitely  succeeds  in  going  beyond 
them.  For  this  reason  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read  and  discussed.’’  R.  M.  Doran 

America  117:418  O  14  ’67  850w 
“In  this  collection  of  essays  Herbert  Richard¬ 
son  displays  an  admirable  desire  to  ‘tell  it  like 
it  is’ — and  to  the  extent  that  he  does  tell  it  lilte 
it  is,  he  succeeds  in  spelling  out  a  distinctive, 
brilliant  program  for  theological  construction. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  thought  ranges  widely,  from 
philosophical  speculation  concerning  the  nature 
of  numbers  ...  to  a  discussion  of  myth  and 
the  absurdity  of  demythologizing.  .  .  .  [Hisl 
vision  of  the  sociotechnic  world  view  and  its 
imperatives  offers  real  insight  into  the  future 
of  theological  reflection.  But  at  this  point  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vision,  and  a  faint  one  at 
that.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  so  brief  and 
spasmodic  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  firmly  the  author  grasps  the  implications 
of  what  he  has  written.”  Philip  Hefner 

Christian  Century  84:1399  N  1  ’67  1400w 
“Discussing  the  relationships  of  society,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  faith;  the  kinds  of  faith,  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  theological  enquiry. 
Professor  Richardson  .  .  .  brings  a  penetrat¬ 
ing,  synthetic,  and  analytic  mind  to  bear  upon 
a  variety  of  concerns.  .  .  .  Rather  more 

theologically  sophisticated  than  many  contempo¬ 
rary  theological  works,  this  book  is  highly  re¬ 
commended  for  academic  and  public  libraries.” 
S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  92:2581  J1  ’67  150w 


RICHARDSON,  JAMES  D.,  ed.  The  messages 
and  papers  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy;  including  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence,  1861-1865;  a  new  ed.  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  introd.  by  Allan  Nevlns  2v  643;'3’60p 
pi  $28.50  Bowker 

973.7  Davis,  Jefferson.  Confederate  States 
of  America  66-29296 

This  “work  is  a  reprint  of  the  1905  publica¬ 
tion  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Confederacy  Including  the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  1861-1865.”  (Library  J)  Indexes 
in  volumes  one  and  two. 


Choice  4;1042  N  ’67  120w 
“Except  for  the  new  title  and  a  21-page  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Allan  Nevins  describing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  faced  by  the  Confederacy  in  running  a 
country  and  fighting  a  major  war  with  limited 
resources,  funds,  and  manpower,  the  set  under 
review  is  identical  to  the  first  edition;  It  will 
certainly  be  welcomed  by  the  many  librarians 
seeking  to  obtain  this  text,  which  is  basic  to 
any  study  of  the  Confederate  cause.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  grey  and  gold.  .  .  .  The  a.sking 
price  for  this  reprint  Is  certainly  not  out  of 
line.”  P.  E.  Edlund 

Library  J  92;1155  Mr  15  ’67  150w 
“Allan  Nevins.  who  used  Richardson  exten¬ 
sively  In  writing  his  splendid  series  on  The  War 
for  the  Union  [BRD  1960,  1961],  has  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  merits  of  these  volumes,  and 
this  new  edition  is  buttressed  with  his  own  im¬ 
pressive  appraisal  of  both  the  books  and  their 
snb.iect.  .  .  .  He  writes  a  short  reassessment  of 
Confederate  history,  and  in  so  doing  reassesses 
rnuch  of  his  own  previous  work.  .  .  .  He  looks 
at  Davis  with  a  different  eye,  sees  him  the  an¬ 


guished  leader  of  a  crisis-ridden  nation,  and 
finds  him  more  success  than  failure.  .  .  . 
Nevins’s  total  appraisal  of  the  South’s  effort 
is  judicious,  sometimes  generous,  and  always 
enlightening.  A  few  of  his  interpretations  .  .  . 
may  involve  him  in  mild  historical  combat,  but 
his  overview  is  lofty,  his  information  awesome, 
and  his  style  persuasive.”  F.  E,  Vandiver 
Sat  R  50:34  My  6  ’67  600w 


RICHARDSON,  JOANNA.  The  courtesans;  the 
demi-monde  in  nineteenth-century  France. 
266p  pi  $10.95  World  pub. 

301.41  Prostitution — Plistory.  France — Social 
conditions  67-24363 

This  book  “explores  the  lives  of  a  dozen  of 
the  best  known  demi-mondaines  of  the  Second 
Empire  and  just  before.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Best  Sell  27:300  N  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Lopez 

Library  J  92:4517  D  15  ’67  60w 
New  Yorker  43:247  N  25  ’67  lOOw 
“[The  author]  serves  up  an  even  dozen  ladies 
of  pleasure,  sympathizing  with  some,  despising 
others,  scholarly  but  never  stuffy,  discreetly 
British  but  not  averse  to  spicing  her  accounts 
with  gamy  anecdotes.”  P.  D.  Zimmerman 
Newsweek  70:105  O  23  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  50:30  D  23  ’67  650w 
“All  [the  illustrations]  are  of  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  women  themselves.  .  .  . 
Given  Miss  Richardson’s  chosen  subject  this  is 
a  well-made  book,  but  it  leaves  a  nasty  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  extreme  vulgarity  of  the  period 
and  especially  the  ostentatious  vulgarity  of  its 
demi-monde  makes  it  no  less  a  proper  subject 
of  study  than  other  more  puritan  times,  but 
there  is  something  distasteful  in  having  it  so 
lavishly,  so  titillatingly  presented.  Miss  Richard- 
.«on  bows  a  brief  agreement  to  Maxime  du 
Camp’s  strictures,  but  then  speaks  immediately 
of  these  women’s  ‘romantic’  lives — an  odd  epi- 
tliet  for  lives  that  were  often  coarse  and  cruel, 
often  ended  in  degradation  and  misery.” 

TLS  p980  O  19  ‘67  270w 


RICHARDSON,  JOANNA.  George  the  magnif¬ 
icent:  a  portrait  of  King  George  IV  [Eng 
title:  George  IV].  410p  pi  $6.95  Harcourt 
B  or  92  George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain 

66-22284 

The  author  states,  “I  have  .  .  .  tried  to  as¬ 
sess  the  creative  achievement  of  King  George 
the  Fourth,  and  to  re-assess  his  simple,  com¬ 
plex,  vexing  and  quite  fascinating  nature.  This 
is  not  a  political  study,  or  a  simple  repetition 
of  the  vagaries  of  his  private  life.  It  is.  I 
hope,  a  more  just  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  achievement.”  (Introd)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


rteviewea  ny  w.  B.  wiiicox 

Book  Week  p8  Mr  12  ’67  950w 
Choice  4:467  Je  ’67  170w 
“Joanna  Richardson  is  no  whltewasher.  Ob¬ 
viously  she  has  gained  an  affection  for  her 
subject  and  can  persuade  us  of  his  charm  and 
generosity  and  clemency.  But  she  neither  ex¬ 
cuses  nor  details  unnecessarily  that  side  of 
George  IV  that  earned  him  his  reputation  as 
a  wildly  extravagant,  fickle  man.  .  .  .  She 
does  not  mean  to  allow  us  to  go  on  affixing 
one-sided  labels  to  a  man  of  many  parts.  She 
reminds  us  of  his  Informed  delight  in  paint- 
ings,  literature,  and  architecture.  .  .  .  The 
Royal  Academy  particularly  benefited  from  his 
favor.  .  his  latest  biographer  he  was 

a  man  who  had  a  true  feeling  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  a  noble  and  fertile  creative  Instinct.  .  . 
He  could  chai^  Byron  and  entertain  Well- 
talk,  as  an  equal,  to  a 
r.,  Irish  pea.sant.  He  was  magnificent- 

■D  h'  common  touch.’  ” 

Pamela  Mar.sh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  D  1  ’66 

yoOw 

George  IV’s  merits 
achievements  [as  an  art  patron]  had  al- 
acknowledged.  Miss  Rlch- 
nnfnt  Otherwise  And  to  prove  her 

^  Series  of  anecdotes  about 
famous)  literary,  artistic 
figures  that  are  the  best  thing 
o'!  book.  .  But  if  she  is  really  aiming 

‘hiore  Just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  achievements,’  she 
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should  not  concentrate  so  heavily  on  the  ar¬ 
tistic  side  of  his  chai-acter.  In  fact  she  says 
quite  enough — ^vdthout  adding  anything  new — 
about  his  private  life,  but  her  refusal  to  try 
to  probe  at  all  deeply  the  springs  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  outlook  and  relationships  is  an  obvious 
gap,” 

Economist  219:975  My  28  ’66  420w 


Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:568  F  1  ’67'l20w 


Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:524  O  7  '66  190w 


“Joanna  Richardson’s  new  biography  of 
George  IV  is  presented  as  ‘a  portrait,’  but 
whatever  it  is  it  is  certainly  not  tiiat.  Indeed, 
his  character  is  buried  in  so  much  detail  about 
his  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  had  little 
contact  with  him,  that  the  reader,  uncertain  at 
an  early  stage  what  he  is  intended  to  accept  as 
relevant  or  irrelevant,  finishes  the  book  in  a 
greater  state  of  confusion  and  ignorance  than 
when  he  began.’’  J.  P.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  29  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  John  Clive 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  D  11  ’66  2000w 
“George  IV  did  a  great  deal  to  furnish  the 
trappings  of  the  modern  British  monarchy.  .  .  . 
No  amount  of  rebunking — and  Miss  Richardson 
has  searched  far  to  put  a  favourable  gloss  on 
the  king's  character  .  .  .  can  conceal  the  fact 
that  George  IV  lacked  what  is  perhaps  the  one 
essential  kingly  quality.  He  did  not  command 
respect.  .  .  .  The  portrait  has  at  any  rate  the 
elements  of  tragedy,  and  an  account  on  these 
lines  might  have  done  something  to  redress  the 
picture  of  a  vacuous  elderly  fop  which  has  he- 
come  traditional.  But  Miss  Richardson,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  evidence,  seeks  to  credit  George 
with  the  glories  and  enlightenment  of  the  per¬ 
iod  in  which  he  lived.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  it  is 
the  conduct  that  stands  upon  the  record,  and 
it  is  the  conduct  of  an  unrestiained  egotist. 
Miss  Richardson’s  book  is  readable  and  gallant, 
but  it  is  marred  by  naive  partisanship.” 

TLS  p551  Je  23  ’66  600w 


RICHIE,  DONALD,  ed.  The  masters’  book  of 
Ikebana;  background  and  principles  of  Ja¬ 
panese  flower  arrangement;  ed.  by  Donald 
Richie  &  Meredith  Weatherby:  wdth  lessons 
by  the  masters  of  Japan’s  three  foremost 
schools:  Sen’ei  Ikenono,  Houn  Ohara,  Sofu 
Teshingahara;  a  background  essay  by  Donald 
Richie  and  a  foreword  by  Haru  Reischauer. 
272p  il  col  11  col  pi  $29.95  Time 

745.92  Flower  arrangement  66-31984 

“The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part 
one  titled,  ‘Ikebana  in  Japanese  Life’  traces 
the  history  of  this  art  from  its  origin  as  a 
Buddhist  offering  ritual  to  its  present  practice 
as  a  subjective  interpretation  of  nature  and  an 
art  form.  Part  2,  titled,  ‘Ikebana  in  the  home,’ 
includes  principles  and  lessons  by  .  .  .  three 
.  .  .  masters  of  Japan.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  to 
have  ever  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
Japanese  flower  arrangement.  .  .  .  More  than 
400  Illustrations  provide  numerous  colorful 
examples  of  all  types  of  flower  arrangements. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  rather  high,  but  it  is 
a  beautiful  book  and  for  comprehensiveness 
there  is  no  equal.”  Maklko  Doi 

Library  J  91:5595  N  15  ’66  150w 
“The  multitude  of  historical  and  technical 
details  are  documented  in  .  .  .  [the]  photo¬ 
graphs,  many  in  color,  of  Japanese  paintings 
and  prints,  as  well  as  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  color  of  arrangements  by  contem¬ 
porary  masters.  Photographic  demonstrations 
enable  the  beginner  to  undertake,  step  by  step, 
the  involved  process  of  transforming  complex 
materials  into  an  image  of  apparently  artless 
simplicity.  The  arrangements  of  the  past,  as 
we  know  them  from  paintings  and  prints,  are 
often  of  incomparable  perfection.  Many  of  the 
modern  arrangements,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
seem  too  tortuous  or  extravagant  in  their  com¬ 
bination  of  unlikely  elements  to  appeal  imme¬ 
diately  to  Western  tastes.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  R  49:33  D  3  ’66  190w 


RICHMOND,  ROBERT  W.,  ed.  A  nation  mov¬ 
ing  West;  readings  in  the  history  of  the 
American  frontier;  ed.  by  Robert  W.  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Robert  AV.  Mardock.  366p  $5.50; 
pa  $1.95  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 
978  The  West — History — Sources.  Frontier 
and  pioneer  life — The  West  66-10446 

This  is  a  “collection  of  readings  dealing  with 
the  American  frontier  and  expansion  westward 


from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  .  .  .  The  editors  have  used 
letters,  diaries,  reminiscences,  government  rec¬ 
ords,  contemporaneous  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  stories,  and  the  impressions  of  foreign 
visitors  to  re-create  .  .  .  the  pioneer  exper¬ 
ience.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[These]  rather  brief  selections  touch  on  In¬ 
dians,  explorers,  fur  traders.  Manifest  Destiny, 
the  Mormons,  transportation,  the  mining  fron¬ 
tier.  cattle  country,  and  social  customs  and 
culture.  The  editors  .  .  .  have  tried  for  a  fresh 
approach  by  choosing  as  their  som'ces  lesser 
known  wuiters  whenever  possible.  They  give 
the  source  of  each  selection  in  the  text  and 
identify  it  fully  in  the  excellent  bibliography. 
.  .  .  Other  books  of  supplementary  readings  for 
students  of  Western  American  history  are  more 
limited  in  scope.” 

Choice  3:954  D  '66  180w 
“Ptegardless  of  orientation,  books  of  this 
kind — text  or  source — invariably  merge  into  a 
unified  theme  when  dealing  with  the  trans- 
Mississippi  area.  Therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
[Clarke  C.  Spence,  The  American  West,  1966] 
this  one  has  chapters  (beginning  with  chapter 
nine)  devoted  to  far  west  explorations,  fur 
trade,  manifest  destiny,  mining,  transportation, 
Indians,  and  the  like.  The  excerpts  included 
are  so  brief  and  numerous  that  both  teacher 
and  student  might  well  wonder  if  a  sourcebook 
containing  items  of  greater  length  might  not 
serve  a  more  meaningful  pedagogical  piu’pose.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:415  S  ’66  120w 


RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA.  City  council.  Rich¬ 
mond  at  war;  the  minutes  of  the  City  coun¬ 
cil,  1861-1865;  ed.  by  Louis  H.  Manatin.  645p 
il  $12.50  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
328.755  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Sources 

66-15508 

In  addition  to  the  minutes,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  all  ordinances  posed  by  the  City  Council, 
and  excerpts  of  meetings  reported  in  contempo¬ 
rary  newspapers.  It  is  “the  record  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  administration  of  the  capital  city  [of 
the  Confederacy],  ...  Not  only  does  this  work 
deal  with  the  daily  city  problems  of  streets, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  water  and  gas.  but 
also  with  the  complications  brought  on  by  the 
war.  ...  [It  includes]  a  contemporary  city  map 
with  the  buildings  on  the  main  street  marked.  ’ 
(Choice)  Appendix  A;  Charter  and  amendments. 
Appendix  B:  Rules  of  the  Council.  Appendix  C: 
Biographical  sketches.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  E.  Stokes 

Am  Hist  R  73:238  O  ’67  200w 
“A  most  useful  addition  to  the  printed 
sources  of  the  Civil  War  period.  .  .  .  Prominent 
among  features  is  an  excellent  seven-page  in¬ 
troduction  by  Manarin,  who  well  summarizes 
Richmond’s  place  in  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  Many 
pages  of  illuminating  contemporary  photo¬ 
graphs  and  illustrations.  Indispensable  index. 
Belongs  in  every  college  library  for  students 
working  in  Civil  War  and  urban  history.” 
Choice  4:342  My  ’67  140w 
“The  story  of  life  in  the  capital  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  during  the  Civil  War  is  shown  from  a 
fresh  vantage  point  in  these  Richmond  City 
Council  minutes,  painstakingly  transcribed, 
copiously  footnoted  and  scrupulously  edited.  .  .  . 
Numerous  photographs  and  extensive  quotations 
from  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
and  from  other  sources  add  color  and  drama 
to  official  actions  and  supply  something  of  a 
compendium  of  Richmond  history  for  the  war 
and  prewar  years.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  mine 
of  information  for  the  historian,  economist,  so¬ 
ciologist.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  22  ’67  170w 

TLS  p988  O  19  ’67  1850w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxviil  summer  ’67  160w 


RICHTER,  STEPHAN.  Metanoia:  Christian 
penance  and  confession:  tr.  by  Raymond  T. 
Kelly.  126p  $3.50  Sheed 
265  Penance.  Confession  66-22024 

Against  an  historical  background  the  author 
argues  “that  Confession  and  Penance  are  im¬ 
perative  for  the  Christian,  whose  primary 
obligation  in  life  is  metanoia — the  changing  of 
one’s  heart,  the  conversion  of  one’s  soul  [and 
that]  without  such  metanoia,  provided  in  a 
unique  way  by  Confession,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Christian  to  follow  Christ.”  (Publisher’s 
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RICHTER,  STEPHAN — Continued 
note)  Bibliography.  Originally  published  under 
the  title  Metanoia:  Von  der  Busse  und  Beichte 
des  Christen. 


“IThis]  appears  to  be  a  textbook.  The  four 
chapters  are  carefully  subdivided  with  ap¬ 
propriate  headings:  items  are  frequentiy  num¬ 
bered  in  catalogue  fashion.  .  .  .  Somehow  one 
does  not  here  receive  an  impression  of 
avant-garde  spirituality.  Stylistically,  the  work, 
even  as  a  texibook,  is  annoying.  The  pages 
are  rich  in  exciamation  points,  interrogative 
sentences  and  parentheses.  ‘To  be  sure’  is  a 
favorite  expression;  too  favorite.”  V.  P.  Mc- 
Corry 

America  115:524  O  29  ’66  130w 
‘‘A  slight,  uneven  book  but  one  with  merit. 
Although  Richter  adds  little  which  is  new,  his 
chapters  on  the  historical  development  of  con¬ 
cepts  of  confession  and  penance  are  well  done. 
'The  e,nd-of-chapter  references  and  terminal  bib¬ 
liography  have  considerable  value  to  laity  and 
clergy.  The  appendix,  'Texts  Relevant  to  Pen¬ 
ance.’  seems  to  add  little  to  the  content, 
Richter’s  wide  experience  working  with  stu¬ 
dents  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  a 
work  of  more  personal  nature.” 

Choice  4:1004  IST  ’67  SOw 
‘‘To  show  why  there  should  be  no  dichotomy 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Father 
Richter  goes  into  detail  about  Luther’s  belief 
in  the  va.lue  of  confessing  one’s  sins  and  how 
his  teaching  was  misinterpreted  by  Protestant 
leaders  who  followed  him.  Catholics  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  little-known  document  he  includes 
entitled,  ‘Directions  of  the  German  Bishops  in 
1942  Related  to  the  Practice  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.’  Its  whole 
tone  seems  to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  spirit.  The  appendix  offers  a  selection 
of  Biblical  quotations  relevant  to  penance,  and 
a  guide  for  examination  of  conscience.  A  stimu¬ 
lating  book  for  parish  and  public  libraries.” 

Library  J  91:5406  N  1  ’66  170w 


RICKENBACKER,  EDWARD  V.  Rickenbacker. 
458p  il  $7.95  Prentice-Hall 
B  or  92  67-22580 

The  autobiography  ‘‘of  an  American  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  pre-World  War  I  era.  His  ear¬ 
ly  career  centered  on  cars — car  driving,  repair¬ 
ing,  manufacturing,  and  racing.  .  .  .  He  turned 
to  aircraft  and  became  a  flier  in  both  World 
Wars.  .  .  .  His  civil  aviation  career  followed.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:269  O  16  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Miller 

Book  World  pl2  D  31  ’67  1500w 
Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  25  ’67 
750w 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

Horn  Bk  43:769  D  ’67  250w  [YA] 

‘‘['rhe  author],  gives  an  unforgettable  account 
of  his  1942  Pacific  adventure  when  his  rescue 
carne  after  24  days.  .  .  .  The  book’s  outstanding 
feature  is  the  intensity  of  Rickenbacker’ s  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  in  all  his  associations:  his 
was  a  dedicatsd  d6votion  to  his  family,  careor. 

book  is  for  libraries  general¬ 
ly.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:2760  Ag  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Marian  Trahan 

Library  J  92:3876  O  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:1433  D  26  ’67  lOOOw 


“This  reviewer  found  the  segments  [of  the 
book]  on  the  Russian  and  German  trips  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  Much  of  the  rest,  while  still  ex¬ 
citing  is  more  familiar.  Yet  the  author’s  ac¬ 
counts  of  World  War  I  dogfights,  the  1941  Pr¬ 
imer  crash  that  almost  killed  him.  the  24  davs 
on  a  raft,  in  the  Pacific  in  1942  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  younger  readers  desnite 
an  undistinguished  and  frequently  corny  prose 
style.  .  But  no  autobiography  can  truly 

come  to  life  that  does  not  contain  some  greater 
evidence  of  inevitable  mistakes,  regrets  and 
weak  m^oments  than  Rickenbacker’ s  does 
In  short,  the  Rickenbacker  that  emerges  frorti 
these  pages  is  too  much  a  surface  figure  It  is 
regrettable  that  he  offers  only  intimations  of 
the  emotional  and  mental  procesg  that  produced 


such  drive,  control  of  fear  and  impatience  with 
those  who  did  not  share  his  views  or  virtues.” 
Richard  Witkin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  N  5  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:100  O  9  ’67  900w 
“  [Rickenbacker’ s]  book  is  fittingly  produced 
to  fake  its  place  among  the  personal  nistories 
of  great  Americans.  Perhaps  Rickenbacker  had 
inst  this  in  mind  when  he  spent  so  much  ver¬ 
biage  on  national  policies  and  politics,  which 
are  here  irrelevant,  and  on  aviation  financial 
manipulations,  which  belong  in  the  dreariest 
sections  of  the  Wall  Street  Journ^.  He  might 
also  have  omitted  the  too  many  details  sur¬ 
rounding  his'  family  for  they  clog  the  pace  of 
the  work.”  E.  K.  Gann 

Sat  R  50:28  O  14  ’67  750w 


RICKETT,  HAROLD  WILLIAM.  Wild  flowers 
of  the  United  States;  5v;  v  1,  The  Northeast¬ 
ern  states;  general  ed:  William  C.  Steere; 
collaborators:  Rogers  McVaugh  [and  others]. 
2pts  230:231-559p  II  col  pi  $39.50  McGraw 
682  Wild  flowers.  Flowers — U.S.  (66-17920) 


The  flrst  volume  of  a  projected  series  spon- 
Mred  and  prepared  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  Separately  bound  in  two  parts,  it  con¬ 
tains  descriptions  and  hundreds  of  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  wild  flora  found  from  the  Atlan- 
pc  to  Missouri  and  from  the  Canadian  border 
m  Virginia.”  (Book  Week)  Illustrated  glossary. 
Index  of  common  and  Latin  names. 


,  *2°  unwieldy  for  nature  walks  but  excel¬ 

lent  for  the  collector’s  work.” 

Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  80w 
Choice  4:642  S  ’67  230w 

‘TThis  volurne]  is  In  taxonomlcally  accurate 
put  non-technical  language,  supplemented  by 
handsome,  auBientic  illustrations  of  each  spe- 
cies.  .  .  .  The  text  is  preceded  by  a  general  con- 
cise  Imroduction  on  wild  flowers  and  a  glos- 
saiY.  The  plant  families  are  arranged  in  arti¬ 
ficial  groups  to  ease  identification  purposes. 

i®'2  .  species  is  described  precisely  and  com¬ 
pletely.  .  .  .  Dr.  Rickett  and  his  staff  should  be 
given  special  credit  for  their  contribution  to 
new  plant  information  In  this  work.  Highly 
recommended  generally:  a  necessity  for  all  bo- 
Kalk^*  and  horticultural  collections.”  D.  S. 

Library  J  92:250  Ja  15  ’67  210w 
“Only  at  Intervals  of  many  years  are  great 
botanical  .works,  published,  in  any  nation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  [tins]  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  these. 
1  •  •  [It]  aims  to  include  all  the  wildflowers 
that  properly  belong  in  the  designated  region. 
•.  •  ,•  lu  all,  some  seventeen  hundred  species  are 
included,  and  this  certainly  embraces  those 
likely  to  be  found.  The  book  is  written  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  comprehended  by  the  lay¬ 
man,  for.whom.lt  is  primarily  Intended.  The 
® Y.  u  'j  interesting,  especially  in  those  parts 
which  deal  with  the  general  characters  of  the 
families  a,nd  the  genera.  .  .  .  There  is  a  chart 
which  guides  the  reader  to  the  groups,  a  key 
in  each  group  which  leads  to  the  families,  and 
there,  are  further  aids  to  the  genera  and  spe- 
•  .■  This  volume  is  Ulus- 
trated  by  some  1,200  color  photographs,  taken 
mostly  in  natural  settings.  These  are  of  great 
help  in  identification  and  many  of  them  are 
superb.  In  general  there  is  one  figure  for  a 
,*n  some  instances  there  are  two.”  E. 

Natur  Hist  76:18  P  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:63  N  19  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Wyman 

Science  155:65  Ja  6  '67  260w 
Sci  Am  216:144  Ja  ’67  160w 


W.  ALLYN,  ed.  &  tr.  Kuan-tzu. 

See  Kuan,  C. 


rMcwtutt,  kaul.  -rne  symbolism  of  evil;  tr 
sFso  HariSr^”*^^  Emerson  Buchanan.  357p 

233  Sin.  Good  and  evil  67-11606 

uses  the  phenomenological 
method  to  explore  the  way  in  which  the 

experiences  and  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  faulted  character  of  human  ex¬ 
istence  .  .  .  In  part  two  [he]  moves  Horn  the 
elementery  s^bols  of  evil  to  the  rich  wortd 
of  myths,  which  he  calls  second-degree  ^ym,-- 
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bols.  Ilere  he  offers  a  typology  of  the  myths 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  evil  .  .  .  [and] 
discusses  the  dynamic  relations  between 
[tliem].”  (Christian  Century)  This  book  first 
appeared,  under  the  title  La  symbolique  du 
mal,  as  the  2d  part  of  Finitude  et  culpability, 
which  was  published  as  vol.  2  of  the  author’s 
Philosophie  de  la  volontd.  For  part  one  of 
Finitude  et  culpability  see  Fallible  Man  (BRD 
1966). 


“[The]  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne  ...  is  possibly  the  only  younger 
philosopher  in  Europe  whose  reputation  is  of 
the  magnitude  of  that  of  the  old  men  of  ex¬ 
istentialism — Marcel,  Heidegger,  Jaspers  and 
Sartre.  The  Symbolism  of  Evil  may  be  read 
without  knowledge  of  Kicoeur’s  previous  works: 
however,  it  is  helpful  to  know  that  it  stands 
midway  in  his  effort  to  articulate  a  philosophy 
of  the  will.  .  .  .  [His]  method  and  argument 
are  too  intricate  and  rich  to  assess  in  so  short 
a  review.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  is  the 
most  massive  accomplishment  of  any  phi¬ 
losopher  within  tlie  ambience  of  Christian  faith 
since  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  Marcel.  Theo¬ 
logians  interested  in  the  hermeneutic  of  symbols 
might  well  be  advised  to  polish  up  their  Fi  ench 
and  forget  their  German  for  a  while.”  Sam 

Christian  Century  84:1023  Ag  9  ’67 

lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  Sr.  Mary  A.  Schaldenbrand 

Commonweal  87:389  D  22  ’67  900w 
"Professor  Ricoeur  uses  semantics  to  justify 
his  treatment  of  the  symbolism  of  language. 
His  approach  is  highly  subjective  and  shows 
an  acquaintance  with  leading  liberal  and  neo¬ 
orthodox  scholai-s  like  Bai-th  and  Bultmann.  A 
provocative  work.  All  seminary  libraries 
should  consider  purchasing  it.”  Shildes  John¬ 
son 

Library  J  92:1937  My  15  ’67  160w 


RIDDLE, BERGER,  PATRICK  W.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Julian,  radical  Republican:  a  study 
in  nineteenth-century  politics  and  reform. 
344p  il  $5  Ind.  hisL  bur. 

B  or  92  Julian,  George  Washington.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government.  U.S. — History — 
1865-1898  66-65504 

The  biography  of  an  Indiana  Congressman 
(1849-1851,  1861-1871)  in  which  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  “the  motivation  of  Julian  as  an  anti¬ 
slavery  and  antisouthern  Radical  Republican, 
who  suddenly  abandoned  the  Negro  during 
Reconstruction  in  spite  of  his  earlier  advocacy 
of  immediate  Negro  suffrage  and  his  zealous 
support  of  the  Impeachment  and  conviction  of 
Andrew  Johnson.”  (J  Am  Hist) 


“Patrick  Riddleberger  was  no  doubt  as  frus¬ 
trated  in  writing  this  biography  .  .  .  as  tlie 
reader  is  in  examining  it.  .  .  .  [The  author 
fails]  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  his  ma¬ 
terial.  He  promises  psychological  insights,  but 
the  dynamics  behind  a  sometimes  nervous  and 
shy,  sometimes  confident  and  cantankerous 
man  do  not  emerge.  Riddleberger  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  analyzes  the  tensions  between  the 
reformer  and  politician  in  Julian  and  the  con¬ 
nections  between  his  religious  and  political 
radicalism.  But  at  hey  moments  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  Riddleberger  does  not  test  well-known 
hypotheses  by  the  Julian  example,  but  rather 
mechanically  and  unconvincingly  labels  his 
subject.”  D.  J.  Rothman 

Am  Hist  R  72:1495  J1  ’67  400w 
“Riddleberger  has  written  a  valuable  study. 

.  [Julian]  was  typical  of  a  large  group  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.,  This  ^&roup. 
originally  determined  to  crush  the  South  and 
to  secure  the  human  and  civil  rights  of  Negroes, 
finally  decided  to  leave  the  Negro  to  his  fate 
and  to  the  mercies  of  his  former  masters.  .  .  . 
As  a  biographer,  Riddleberger  is  both  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  critical.  He  gives  Julian  credit  for 
sincere  devotion  to  reform  but  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  take  him  to  task  for  his  self-abasing 
efforts  to  secure  federal  jobs  for  political  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  to  both  the  Republican  and 
later  Democratic  administrations.  ’This  biog¬ 
raphy  is  a  solid  v^ork  of  scholarship  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Civil  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction  historiography.  M.  M.  Krug 

J  Am  Hist  64:157  Je  67  420w 


RIDGWAY,  JOHN. 

John  Ridgway  & 


A  fighting  chance  [by] 
lhay  Blyth.  242p  pi  $4.95 


Lippincott 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels.  Rowing.  Atlantic 
Ocean  67-17813 


“This  is  the  self- told  story  of  two  British 
paratroopers  who  rowed  the  Atlantic  from 


Orleans.  Massachusetts,  to  the  Aran  Islands, 
in  92  days,  from  June  to  September,  1966. 
.  .  .  The  authors  narrate  in  turns  and  much, of 
the  material  is  directly  quoted  from  their  in¬ 
dividual  logs.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  is,  naturally,  the  story  of  loneliness 
made  bearable  only  by  complementing  person¬ 
alities  and  the  companionship  of  hard  work. 
The  menace  of  the  sea  is  always  present,  and 
the  success  of  the  adventure  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  sturdiness  of  ‘English  Rose  III’,  [the  au¬ 
thors’]  twenty-foot  open  boat.  .  .  .  There  is 
authenticity  in  their  records,  as  well  as  com¬ 
plete  honesty.  Both  admit  their  fears.  Both 
admit  their  turning  to  prayer  in  their  emergen¬ 
cies  (and  both  admit  their  recidivist  tendencies 
in  this  respect  on  return  to  dry  land).  Sixteen 
pages  of  photographs  give  ample  evidence  of 
their  problems,  while  eight  appendices  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  like  will  interest  sea-buffs  and 
potential  emulators.”  C.  J.  Maguire 
Best  Sell  27:134  J1  1  ’67  200w 
“The  narration  is  straightforward  and  with¬ 
out  exaggei'ation  or  artificialities  of  style.  'I’he 
book  includes  a  list  of  equipment  taken  and  an 
account  of  the  navigational  methods  used.  It 
is  Illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  the 
authors  and  facsimile  pages  from  their  log¬ 
books.”  E.  B.  Hayward  „  ,  . 

Library  J  92:1833  My  1  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Ruth  Lawson  _ 

Library  J  92:3212  S  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 


RIDGWAY,  MATTHEW  B.  The  Korean  War; 
how  we  met  the  challenge;  how  all-out  Asian 
war  was  averted;  why  MacArthur  was  dis¬ 
missed,  why  today’s  war  objectives  must  be 
limited.  291p  pi  $6.95  Doubleday 

951.9  Korean  War,  1950-1953  67-11172 

“General  Ridg-way  tells  his  own  story  of  the 
way  in  which  he  .  .  .  [rebuilt  the  army]  in  a  few 
snort  months  during  intensive  hostilities  into  a 
sphited  and  victorious  force — an  army  that 
drove  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces 
back  over  the  3Sth  parallel.  ...  He  gives  his 
own  version  of  the  prisoner-of-war  uprisings, 
VI  hich  nearly  torpedoed  the  truce  talks,  .  .  .  re¬ 
counts  his  own  experiences  at  the  battle  front 
and  .  .  .  [relates!  the  lessons  of  the  Korean 
W'ar  to  One  problems  now  facing  us  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Korean  War  cal¬ 
endar.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  book  is  at  its  best  in  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters,  which  deal  with  the  period  down  to  the 
full-scale  Chinese  invasion.  Ridgway  was  then 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  able  to  see  the  whole  conflict  in  per¬ 
spective.  .  .  .  Plis  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
of  negotiating  with  the  Communists  ought  to 
be  required  reading  for  anyone  who  assumes 
that  a  will  to  peace  could  simply  end  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Ridgway  has  a  soldier’s  re¬ 
spect  for  [Douglas  MacArthur]  .  .  .  and  de¬ 
plores  the  'cavalier  manner’  of  the  General’s  dis¬ 
missal.  On  the  other  hand,  [his]  account  leaves 
no  doubt  about  MacArthur’ s  egomania  and 
about  the  colossal  blunders  he  committed  after 
the  success  at  Inchon.  .  .  .  Ridgway  also  re¬ 
veals,  but  underplays,  the  dereliction  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  who  knew  that  MacArthur  was  headed 
for  disaster  but  were  afraid  to  face  up  to  the 
prima  donna  in  Tokyo.  .  .  .  The  narrative  also 
makes  clear  the  new  type  of  war  Korea  initi¬ 
ated.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:142  O  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  John  Buechler 

Library  J  92:3049  S  15  ’67  220w 
“In  action  [Ridgway  is]  a  blend  of  rugged¬ 
ness  and  courteous  response.  ...  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  his  summing  up  would  be  no  less 
forthright,  and  alternately  tough-minded  and 
gentle.  Those  who  read  it  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  though  some  may  be  shocked.  Inevi¬ 
tably,  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  .  .  .  becomes  the  meat  of 
this  memoir.  Had  Ridgway  been  less  than  frank, 
bad  he  gone  to  a  sore  subject  with  kid  gloves 
simply  because  it  was  sensitive,  this  would  be 
just  another  book.  As  it  stands,  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  whet  afresh  stale  controversy.  ...  As  for 
old  soldiers,  especially  those  who  have  served 
under  Ridgway  .  .  .  the  greater  part  [of  the 
memoir’s  substance]  is  the  reflection  of  the  man 
in  command  as  he  grapples  with  multifarious 
problems,  the  inertia  of  the  Eighth  Army  m  de¬ 
feat  ,  .  .  and.  above  all,  the  restoration  of  a 
battle  4lan  to  the  dispirited.”  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  15  ’67  1700w 
New  Yorker  43:237  D  2  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:112  N  20  ’67  800w 
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R  IDG  WAY,  M.  B. — Continued 
“It  is  in  his  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
limited  war  tnat  Kidgway  has  most  to  say  to 
those  who  are  agonizing  over  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
[He]  deals  harshly  with  those  who  shout  ‘there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory’  without  really 
knowing  what  ’victory’  means.  He  is  equally 
severe  with  immoderates  who,  when  stalemate 
threatens,  cry  for  immediate  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  talk  of  ‘reducing  the  enemy  to  the 
Stone  Age.’  .  .  .  The  whole  story  of  tlie  con¬ 
troversy  between  General  MacArthur  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  his  civilian  and  military  ad¬ 
visors  in  Washington,  detailed  in  Chapter  VI, 
should  be  required  reading  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  ensuring  that  our  nation  remain 
true  to  its  traditions  and  that  our  military 
establishment  continue  to  be  the  servant  not  the 
master  of  our  government  and  people.  .  .  .  But 
buy  the  book  I  Give  it  to  your  friends  and  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Congress.  Send  it  to  the  State 
Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  White 
House.”  J.  M.  Allison 

Sat  R  50:43  N  4  ’67  1150w 
Time  90:102  O  20  ’67  470w 


style  smacks  of  pedantry,  but  no  text  can  be 
stodgry  when  telling  about  the  playful,  inven¬ 
tive,  friendly  dolphins,  beloved  of  all  ages.” 

M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:729  D  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  92:1320  Mr  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:83  N  ’67  130w 
“Dolphins  as  acrobats  and  pilots,  the  capture 
of  killer  whales,  the  beat  of  the  great  cetacean 
heart,  the  whale  fetus  and  its  delivery — this 
book  is  a  well-informed  account  of  the  entire 
order.  It  is  serious,  compact,  well  Illustrated. 
The  California  gray  whales  were  called  ‘devil¬ 
fish’  because  of  their  ‘savage  defense  of  their 
young’  against  whalers!  The  authors  are  not 
firm  enough  on  the  urgency  of  protection  for 
whales.  A  model  of  exposition  second  in  depth 
only  to  the  standard  references  and  more  up- 
to-date  than  they  are.  For  youngsters  of  junior 
high  school  age  and  up:  fine  for  adults.”  Philip 
and  Phylls  Morrison 

Sci  Am  216:142  D  ’66  lOOw  [TA] 


RIDLEY,  JEANNE  CLARE,  jt.  ed.  Public  health 
and  population  change.  See  Sheps,  M.  C. 


RIDLEY,  M.  R.  Second  thoughts:  more  stu¬ 
dies  in  literature.  175p  $7.50  Dufour 
820.9  English  literature  65-79622 

Contents:  A  misrated  author?  [John 

Buchan] :  Translations  [The  work  of  Chapman 
and  Pope]:  Webster:  A  forgotten  poet  ['T.  E. 
Brown] :  Meredith’s  poetry.  Index. 


A  gathering  of  five  unrelated  essays  on  to¬ 
pics  of  peculiar  interest  to  Ridley,  conducted 
in  a  personai,  informal,  old-fashioned  donnish 
manner.  All  are  presumably  directed  gt  the 
general  reader  rather  than  the  scholar,  for  in 
none  of  them  does  Ridley  allude  to  literary 
scholarship  of  the  last  30  years.  .  .  .  The  best 
essays  are  those  on  Webster  as  playwright  and 
Meredith  as  poet.  The  Webster  essay,  however, 
neariy  sinks  under  the  weight  of  unnecessary 
sumrnary  and  description.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Meredith  essay,  almost  worth  the  high 
price  of  the  book,  is  concise,  judicious,  and 
sensitive.’  . 

Choice  3:1128  F  ’67  260w 
“The  ‘second  thoughts’  of  Mr.  Ridley’s  title 
denote  revaluations.  The  critic  has  not  chang¬ 
ed  his  own  opinions,  but  trusts  to  persuade 
some  readers  to  change  theirs.  ...  He  invites 
honest  curiosity,  castigates  rarelv,  and  pro¬ 
mises  no  enemy  save  spells  of  rough  weather  in 
the  brampan.  A  sanguine  critic,  he  is  old- 

subjects  where 

his  pleasure  lies.  But  he  runs  a  slight  risk  of 
private  pleasures  with  more  abso- 
tA*'.  ,'rnmediate  example  is  in 
h>esides  the  thrillers  that  have 
Buchan  .  are  the  quasi-historical 
•  ’■  s  critical  method  with 

J  tell-tale — it  denotes  the  lover, 
appraisals  of  rhythms,  des- 
criptions,  nanative  powers,  he  is  caught  by 

characters  and  ac- 
d^ts  disheartening  in  Austen  ad- 

TLS  p672  Ag  5  ’65  700w 


^  R,  Home  Is  the  sea*  for 

whales,  by  Sarah  R.  Riedman  and  Elton  T 
Gustafson.  264p  11  $4.50  Rand  McNally 
599.6  Whales — Juvenile  literature  66-8431 
This  book  is  an  “account  of  the  whale’s  life 
story:  its  ancestry  and  living  relatives  ita 
adaptability  to  the  sea  and  chances  of  siirvi- 
habits  and  behavior  in  migration 
court.ship,  reproduction,  and  family  life  [The 
attempts  to  record  the 
whale  s  heartbeat  and  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
its  speed,  its  .  .  .  efficiency,  [and]  its  bullt-?n 
experiments  being  cairied 
out  on  dolphins  and  whales  in  captivitv  and 
the  new  training  tests  in  the  ‘open-^sea’  to  de- 
capacity  and  intelligence.”  (Plorn 
^Librlry  'jf'’®'^^^'  ^^^e  to  nine.” 


RIEGER,  JAMES.  The  mutiny  within:  the  here¬ 
sies  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  283p  $6.50:  pa 
$2.95  Braziller 

821  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  67-12475 

An  assistant  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  considers 
three  heresies:  “the  use  of  symbols  from  Gnos¬ 
tic  and  dualist  Christian  heresies:  the  sham 
of  symbolic  language  (the  failure  of  metaphor): 
and  obscurantism,  which  ‘embraces  the  other 
two.’  ”  (Library  J)  Portions  of  this  material 
are  .based  on  the  author’s  Harvard  doctoral 
thesis.  Appendix  discusses  Dr.  Polidori  and  the 
genesis  of  Frankenstein.  Index. 


Th^e  writing,  far.  from  beautiful,  is  grace¬ 
less,  brutally  pedantic,  arrogantly  superior,  and 
hysterical.  The  patois  of  the  doctoral  candi- 
date  gets  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of  ma¬ 
terial  so  dense  to  begin  with  that  one  ends  with 
a.  rigmarole.  .  .  .  The  Shelleyan  heresies  that 
Rieger  studies  have  to  do  with  the  poet’s  po¬ 
litical.  metaphysical,  occult,  and  symbolistic 
beliefs.  It  is  important,  obviously,  to  relate 
these  aspects  of  Shelley’s  mind  to  his  poe- 
try.  But  the  author  has  little  or  no  Interest 
in  the  poetry.  ...  The  best  writing  and  the 
most  nearly  clear  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
book  when  Shelley’s  drowning  is  examined  as 
a  possible  suicide.’’  Karl  Shapiro 

Book  Week  pl6  Mr  5  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:674  S  ’67  180w 

highly  specialized  book  is  a  sound 
contribution  to  Shelley  criticism,  though  it 
contaiM  some  old  material  along  with  the  new. 
Si  reconsiders  Godwinlsm,  Mary 

Shelleys  Frankenstein,  ‘Mont  Blanc,’  The 
,  Rrometheus  Unbound,  ‘Ode  to  the  West 
and  The  Triumph  of 
win'  three  are  managed  especially 

welk  The  author  s  critical  faculty  is  well  devel- 
9Ped  so  that  the  critical  approach  of  the  book 
cautious.  A  large  portion  of  the 
deyoted  to  heretical  syncretism. 
Quibbles,  too  many  unnecessary  literary  allu- 
sions,  especially  in  the  introduction:  some 
unity.  A  necessary  book  for  libraries 
that  aid  scholars.  D.  B.  Schneider 

Library  J  92:lli}  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
Reyiewed  by  G.  M.  Matthews 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:21  Ap  20  ’67  1900w 


RI.ENOW,  LEONA  TRAIN, 

in  the  sun.  See  Rienow,  R. 


jt.  auth.  Moment 


^  Moi^ent  In  the  sun:  a  re- 

^^‘®  deteriorating  quality  of  the  Amer- 

Leona  Train  Rienow.  28  6p  $6  Dial  press 

resources— U.S.  U.S.— Social 
conditions  .  67-16535 

scribe  to  enumerate  and  de- 

?psulfin^‘  .A  ®aSiP^*®V®A  .natural  resources 
PcaP^  pollution,  chem- 

(fibran^j?  ifdex”®  ®  overpopulation].” 


.history  of  these  unique  mammals  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  utterly  fascinating  'par- 

,,’®  half  century  Or  so  Xen 

mtensified  scientific  research  has  reveffied 
many  new  facts  and  .raised  almost  many 
still  unanswered  questions.  ...  in  places  the 


Christian  Century  84:752  Je  7  ’67  30w 

for^eaiTtt’ bt^®^  j.i^®T^'®®®''^®  ®r®  ‘biased 
intanl^hi  J  discernment  to  cherish 

iPAAluP  b  ®  values  like  privacy.  But  their  book 
vmuld  be  more  useful  if  it  offered  more  specific 

one"brewiSi  '"firm  ®^®^  ®®  ^hat  of 

one  brewing  firm  which  in  a  single  year  re- 
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captured  more  than  2,000,000  cans  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  littered  the  landscape.  The 
Rienows  have  a  strong  message;  it  could  have 
heen  presented  more  wlnningly.”  Donovan 
Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  27  ’67 
240w 


“This  is  a  very  important  book.,It  is  a  quiet 
but  angry  plea,  for  us  all  to  realize  in  what 
danger  we  couid  be  in  this  country.  We’ve  been 
being  told  for  some  years  now  that  the  wide- 
open  spaces  are  getting  narrower  all  the  time, 
and  quicker  than  some  of  us  might  think.  The 
authors  of  this  book  lay  it  right  on  the  line 
that  if  the  rise  in  population  carries  on  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  is  today,  then  in  the  future— 
the  near  future,  .  .  .  this  country  could  be  fac¬ 
ing  the  same  dilemma  as  China  today,  i.e.  too 
many  people  and  not  enough  food.  .  .  .  They 
make  it  very  difficult  to  ignore,  for  instance, 
the  vicious  circle  surrounding  automobiles,  one 
of  our  prime  prosperity  symbols.  .  .  .  After 
reading  this  sane  and  humane  book,  one  wants 
to  plead  with  everybody  to  keep  aware,  and 
not  regard  these  things  as  part  of  some  in¬ 
evitable  black  comedy.’’  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  236:94  J1  ’67  600w 


“It  is  deplorable  that  objective  books  on 
conservation  frequently  have  less  sales  appeal 
than  do  the  vitriolic  and  biased.  Moment  in 
the  Sun  is  the  latter.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  seek  to 
prove  their  case  against  unliked  exploitations 
...  by  amassing  enough  big  names  including 
three  poets,  five  Presidents,  a  few  senators, 
the  Bible,  and  several  college  professors.  Being 
one  of  the  last  myself,  I  believe  one  can  collect 
at  least  some  quotes  of  professors  to  support 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  a  named  villain  in  the  Rie- 
now  diatribe.  Fervent  preservationists  will 
honor  the  Rienows;  others  will  not  be  swayed.” 
C.  S.  Johnson 

Library  J  92:2422  Je  15  ’67  160w 
New  Yorker  43;76  J1  8  ’67  180w 


RIESMAN,  DAVID.  Conversations  in  Japan- 
modernization,  politics,  and  culture  [by] 
David  Riesman  [and]  Evelyn  Thompson  Ries- 
man.  371p  $7.50  Basic  bks. 

915.2  Japan — Civilization  67-17861 

A  professor  at  Harvard,  author  of  the  Lonely 
Crowd  (BRD  1950),  and  his  wife,  using  notes, 
diaries  and  tapes  made  during  a  two  month 
trip  in  1961  present  a  description  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Japanese  society  based  on  discussions  with 
“scholars,  students,  workers  and  executives.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“Richness  of  understanding  .  .  .  may  be  found 
in  these  conversations  that  one  or  both  of  the 
Riesmans  held  with  Japanese  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Obviously,  this  is  anything  but  a  ‘travel 
book.’  It  is  at  bottom  a  serious  inquiry  into 
the  pattern  taken  by  political  and  economic 
modernization  in  Japan.  .  .  .  The  format  of  the 
book  is  ideal:  ...  a  continuous  flow  of  personal 
observations  and  comments,  with  only  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  DR  or  ETR  in  the  margin  to  indicate 
individual  authorship  of  a  given  entry.  .  .  . 
[The]  taped  transcripts  of  seminars  and  other 
discussions  .  .  .  are  fascinating  in  themselves. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  most  Interesting  and  revealing 
passages  in  the  book  are  drawn  from  meetmgs 
with  students.”  R.  A.  Nisbet 

Book  Week  p3  Je  25  ’67  1450w 
“Although  [the  authors’]  previous  contact 
with  things  Japanese  was  not  extensive,  their 
comments  and  observations  on  contemporary 
life  in  Japan  will  be  of  interest  to  specialists 
and  the  general  reader.  Recommended  for  large 
and  medium -sized  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  C.  W^.  Stucki 

Library  J  92:2426  Je  15  ’67  130w  • 


Reviewed  by  Jon  Halliday 

New  Statesman  74:735  N  24  ’67  250w 


“The  greatest  accomplishment  of  a  book 
like  the  Riesmans’  is  to  view  their  Japanese 
[intellectual]  acquaintances  a-s  interesting  hu¬ 
man  beings  .  .  .  with  Individual  differences  as 
well  as  an  amazing  national  cohesiveness.  .  .  . 
The  authors  readily  admit  that  their  acquaint¬ 
anceship  was  necessarily  limited.  They  didn’t 
meet  many  businessmen,  many  bureaucrats, 
nor  too  many  professors  outside  of  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto  universities.  Tet  this  very  limitation  is 
a  value.  .  .  .  They  Introduce  us,  just  about 
for  the  first  time,  to  one  very  Important  seg¬ 
ment  of  one  very  important  country’s  society, 
on  whom  a  good  bit  of  future  world  history 
may  depend.”  Frank  Gibney 

Sat  R  50:29  S  9  ’67  1250w 


RIESMAN,  EVELYN  THOMPSON.  Conversa¬ 
tions  in  Japan.  See  Riesman,  D. 


RIEUX,  VIRGINIE  DES.  See  Des  Rieux,  V. 


RIGA,  PETER.  John  XXIII  and  the  city  of 
man.  239p  $5.50  Newman  press 
261.8  Catholic  Church.  Pope,  1958-1963 
(John  XXIII)  Mater  et  magistra.  Church 
and  social  problems  66-16569 

From  the  “pen  of  Father  Riga  (Notre  Dame) 
comes  this  .  .  .  study  of  the  sociological 

thought  of  Pope  John  XXTIl  as  expressed  pri¬ 
marily  in  his  encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra,  and 
secondarily  in  Pacem  in  Terris  [BRD  19651. 
Avoiding  a  line-by-line  ‘exegesis’  the  author 
has  grouped  into  broad  chapters  the  major 
problems  facing  the  ‘city  of  man’  and  with  .  .  . 
quotations  gives  John’s  teachings  and  avenues 
of  solution.”  (Choice)  Indexes. 


“A  careful,  cogent  and  convincing  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra.  .  .  . 
This  book  can  be  warmly  recommended  to  ev¬ 
ery  concerned  citizen,  and  especially  to  those 
engaged  in  education  at  all  levels.”  Patricia 
r*  0  "t*  "t 

America  114:628  Ap  30  ’66  430w 


“Riga’s  point  of  view  is  essentially  ‘West¬ 
ern’  and  ‘American’  even  though  the  encycli¬ 
cals  are  of  universal  application.  He  exhibits 
a  good  grasp  of  current  questions,  such  as 
right-to-work  laws,  Viet  Nam,  C.I.A.  tactics, 
birth  control,  etc.  .  .  .  Very  readable.  Recom¬ 
mended.” 

Choice  3:916  D  ’66  140w 


RIGGS,  FRED  W.  Thailand:  the  modernization 
of  a  bureaucratic  polity.  470p  $10  East  West 
center  press 

354.693  Thailand — Politics  and  government 

66-13023 


“The  Thai  Chakri  dynasty  modernized  its 
traditional  society  in  the  19th  century,  and  the 
Thai  bureaucracy,  centering  power  m  the  Cab¬ 
inet,  carried  on  the  process  in  the  20th.  Riggs 
argues  that  there  is  more  than  one  type  of 
traditional  society,  that  Thai  poliUcal  adjust¬ 
ment  kept  the  country  out  of  colonial  exploi¬ 
tations.  and  that  Thai  political  change,  tliough 
not  democratic  in  the  Western  sense.  h£^  not 
been  associated .  with  the  violence  of  military 
encounters.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  W.  Thayer  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:181  Ja  67  260w 
“After  a  weak  beginning,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  compare  Thailand  and  Burma— with 
little  or  no  understanding  of  the  latter— Riggs 
devotes  himself  to  the  main  topic.  Both  in  con- 
ceptionalization  and  execution,  he  demim- 
strates  originality,  research  and  thought. 
though  written  in  a  rather  dry  style,  a  full 
reading  will  prove  rewarding  both  to  the  gen¬ 
eralist  and  specialist,  who  is  interested  in  the 
topic.  .  .  .  Clearly  belongs  in  a  library  which 
seeks  to  collect  works  of  lasting  quality. 

Choice  3:940  D  ’66  140w 
“This  is  a  book  for  the  serious .  student  of 
government  and  public  administration  as  well 
as  for  the  educated  layman  interested  in  Thai¬ 
land.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  demonstration  is  im¬ 
pressive,  drawing  upon  studies  of  cliques  and 
factions  in  the  bureaucracy  and  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ba.=ic  rice  industry.  As  a  work 
primarily  in  public  administration,  m  which 
Riggs  is  an  expert,  it  has  depth  and  sophisti¬ 
cation.  For  all  academic  and  many  public  li¬ 
braries.”  Paul  Bixler 

Library  J  91:4675  O  1  66  160w 


Reviewed  by  R.  S..  Milne 

Pacific  Affairs  39:410  fall-winter  66-  67 
45  Ow 


“What  are  Siamese  politics?  Here  Fred 
Riggs  is  at  his  most  penetratingly  brilliant. 
.  .  .  Thailand  has  been  since  1932  a  cqunti’y 
where  there  have  been  no  political  parties  at 
all.  .  .  .  [The  centre  of  authority]  lay  with 
the  senior  officials  who  composed  the  thirty  or 
so  cabinets  of  the  period  from  1932  to  the 
present.  Involved  have  been  rather  fewer  than 
260  men,  whom  Mr.  Riggs  names ;_  and  toe 
political  proce.ss  has  operated  within  this 
group  by  means  of  cliques  and  coups.  .  .  .  The 
great  merit  of  Mr.  Riggs’s  study  is  that  he 
makes  no  moral  judgments,  contenting  himself 
with  an  exposition  of  how  toe  system  works.” 

TLS  pl208  D  14  ’67  1050w 


RIMBAULT.  EDWARD  F.,  ed.  The  old  cheque¬ 
book:  or,  Book  of  remembrance  of  toe  Chapel 
royal  from  1561  to  1744,  See  St  James  palace. 
Chapel  royal 
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RINVOLUCRI,  MARIO.  Anatomy  of  a  church; 
Greek.  Orthodoxy  today;  with  a  foreword  by 
Peter  Hammond,  ly^p  |5  Fordham  univ. 
press 

281.9  Orthodox  Kastern  Church  66-30071 
“Orthodoxy  today  falls  into  two  main  divi¬ 
sions;  the  Slav  cycle  (plus  Rumania)  and  the 
Greek  cycle.  This  book  describes  the  latter 
and  in  particular  the  Church  of  Greece.  .  .  . 
[It]  falls  into  two  parts:  firstly  a  presentation 
of  how  each  component  part  of  the  Greek 
Church  functions  (the  parish,  the  diocese,  the 
theological  faculty)  and  secondly  an  evaluation 
of  what  the  Greeks  at  each  ecclesiastical  level 
feel  about  the  Western  Church  and  hopes  of 
East-West  rapprochement.’’  (Pref)  Appendix 
I:  Report  on  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Bulgaria. 
Appendix  II.  Diffeiences  between  Catholicism 
and  Orthodoxy.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  spent  three  years  in  Greece  and 
has  assembled,  with  a  great  degree  of  objec¬ 
tivity  and  frankness,  an  easy-to-read  account 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Greece.  .  .  .  [He] 
frankly  describes  the  exaggerated  chauvinism 
of  the  Greeks,  who  identify  Greek  culture  and 
Greek  Orthodoxy  as  the  prime  example  of 
Christianity.  He  also  gives  a  realistic  picture 
of  a  Greek  Church  trammeled  for  centuries  by 
an  over-dominating,  worldly  Church  of  Rome 
and  now  .  .  .  thoroughly  afraid  of  dialoguing 
openly  with  the  Catholics.  The  author  presents 
the  problem  of  the  Greek  Unlates  .  .  .  from 
the  Greeks’  point  ot  view.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
to  be  highly  recommended  as  the  first  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  present  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  to  the  West  with  objectivity  and  bold¬ 
ness  ”  G.  A.  Maloney 

America  117:41  J1  8  ’67  420w 
“Mr.  Rlnvolucri  has  produced  an  excellent 
[study].  ...  It  Is  a  tremendously  thorough 
work  in  which  he  sets  out  at  the  village  pump, 
so  to  speak,  and  examines  in  ever  widening 
circles  the  entire  Church.  .  .  .  His  final  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  trenchant  reminder  that  Rome  will 
have  to  think  and  pray  a  little  harder  before 
continuing  the  peace  talks.” 

TLS  p7H  Ag  3  ’67  280w 


RINZLER,  ALAN,  ed.  The  New  York  spy;  11. 
by  Kaffe  Fassett.  440p  $6  Wliite 
917.471  New  York  (City) — Description — 

Guide  books.  New  York  (City) — Social  life 
and  customs  67-13249 

This  guide  “is  modeled  on  the  original  ‘Lon¬ 
don  Spy.’  published  in  1703  by  Ned  Ward,  land¬ 
lord  of  King's  Head  Tavern.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  “It  contains  detailed  and  descriptive  infor¬ 
mation  on  hotels,  amusements,  bars,  and  res¬ 
taurants,  and  .  .  .  sections  on  food  and  clothes 
shopping.  .  .  .  [There  is]  Information  on  low- 
cost  rooms  and  free  entertainment  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  availability  of  male  and  female 
prostitutes.”  (Library  J) 


“Ignore  the  opening,  scene-setting  sections 
with  their  leaden  attempts  at  humor  and  the 
inadequate  Britlsh-American  glossary  at  the 
end,  and  you  will  find  much  of  value  in  be¬ 
tween.  The  style  is  breezy,  the  descriptions  col¬ 
orful,  and  as  with  Hunter  Davies’s  The  New 
London  Spy  [BRD  1967],  this  book  is  geared  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  visitors.  .  .  .  [In  the 
shopping  section]  obvious  stores  are  not  over¬ 
looked,  but  also  included  are  descriptions  of 
many  unusual  shops  dealing  In  contemporary 
clothes  or  fresh  meats  or  vegetables  at  incred¬ 
ibly  low  prices — many  probably  unknown  even 
to  the  average  New  Yorker.  ...  A  propagan¬ 
dizing  section  on  homosexuality  is  becoming  a 
characteristic  of  the  ‘Spys’;  this  one  includes 
information  on  work  of  the  Mattachlne  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  book  contains  something  for  everybody 
and  Is  heartily  recommended.”  R.  L.  Eneauist 
Library  J  92:2409  Je  15  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Lewis  Nichols 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  9  ’67  470w 
“The  consortium  of  evening  papers  that  Is 
more  than  once  referred  to  has  now  disappeared 
and  New  York  has  only  one  evening  newspaper 
Buildings  mentioned  here  are  in  the  process  of 
coming  down.  The  turbulent  history  of  the  city 
never  ceases.  But  most  of  the  information  in 
this  book  is  still  usable.  .  .  .  There  is,  of  course 
a  great  unevenness  in  the  contributions  which 
range  from  extremely  good  to  barely  tolerable- 
but  the  general  level  is  satisfactory.  .  .  .  For 
the  reader  who  cannot  see  his  way  to  visit 
Manhattan,  this  report  on  the  world’s  most  as¬ 
tonishing  city  is  worth  reading.  If  only  as  a 
kind  of  science  fiction.” 

TLS  pl96  S  7  ’67  290w 


RIPLEY,  ELIZABETH.  Rodin;  a  biography. 

72p  il  $3.75;  lib  bdg  $3.39  Lippmcott 
B  or  92  Rodin,  Auguste — Juvenile  literature 

66-8225 

“When  Auguste  Rodin  was  fourteen  years  old 
he  returned  to  Paris  after  five  years  away  at 
boarding  school,  and,  despite  paternal  dis¬ 
approval,  found  an  art  school  he  could  attend 
without  tuition.  At  his  father’s  insistence  he 
took  a  job,  but  he  went  on  modeling  figures  in 
his  spare  time.  .  .  .  Not  until  Rodin  was  forty- 
one  was  he  accorded  recognition  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  Full-page  photographs  of  Rodin’s 
work  face  each  page  of  text.  [Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.]  Ages  ten  to  thirteen.”  (Sat  R) 


“This  would  seem  to  be  the  14th  biography 
by  Miss  Ripley  prepared  to  acquaint  young 
readers  with  the  work  of  great  painters  and 
sculptors.  Previous  volumes  have  concerned 
.  .  .  Raphael  [BRD  1962  and]  .  .  .  Botticelli 
[BRD  1961]  among  others;  and  the  present 
volume  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  series.” 

Best  Sell  26:296  N  1  ’66  90w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:88  F  ’67  20w 
“[The  author]  gives  a  comprehensive  but  un¬ 
cluttered  account  of  her  subject.  The  reader 
learns  of  the  artist’s  struggles  against  poverty 
and  public  criticism  until  the  realism  ne  ex¬ 
pressed  was  finally  internationally  recognized. 

.  .  .  A  good  addition  to  the  art  books  collec¬ 
tion.”  Marilyn  Stewart 

Library  J  91:6205  D  16  ’66  80w 
“[As]  in  her  previous  biographies  of  great 
artists,  Elizabeth  Ripley  succeeds  admirably 
incorporating  details  about  the  individual 
works  of  art  into  the  matrix  of  the  artist’s 
history.’’  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:51  N  12  ’66  140w 


RIPPER,  CHARLES  L.  Diving  birds;  written 
and  il.  by  Charles  L.  Ripper.  63p  $2.95:  lib 
bdg  $2.94  Morrow 

598  Water  birds — Juvenile  literature  67-1020 
The  author  deals  here  with  “four  genera  of 
diving  birds:  the  loons,  grebes,  cormorants, 
and  anhingas.  .  .  .  The  book  discusses  some 
general  characteristics,  then  describes  in  detail 
several  species  of  each  group  which  make  their 
home  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  .  .  .  Grades 
three  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


Young  birdwatchers  .  .  .  should  find  [this] 
an  appealing  and  informative  book  .  .  .  [The 
birds]  are  discussed  with  reference  to  their 
diving,  nesting,  eating,  and  migratory  habits. 
Each,  page  bears  one  of  the  author’s  excellent 
drawings  showing  a  bird  In  typical  pose.” 
Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  ’67 

50w 

“Clearly  written  and  well-organized.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  information  will  give  children  in- 
sight  into  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  these 
birds  adapt  to  their  water  environment.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  has  an  attractive  format,  relatively 
large  type  and  sharply  detailed  pencil  draw¬ 
ings.  Janet  French 

Library  J  92:2023  My  15  ’67  80w 


^  .  Yugoslavia’s  revolution 

of  1941.  (Stanford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war. 
revolutmn  and  peace.  Publication)  175p  $7.5(5 
Pa.  state  univ.  press 

949.7  Yugoslavia^ — History  66-18191 

account  of  the  coup  d’Hat  of 
March  26-27,  1941  which  provoked  the  Nazi  in¬ 
vasion  of  Yugoslavia.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 

Reviewed  by  I.  J.  Lederer 

Am  Hist  R  73:177  O  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  McNeill 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:227  N  ’67  200w 
“RistiCs  presentation  of  the  events  of  the 
coup  IS  detailed  though  not  always  clear.  The 
superior  (and  personal  hero).  General 
Dugan  Smiovi6,  is  magnified  whereas  that  of 
Mirkovid,  who  planned  and 
directed  the  coup,  is  de-emphasized.  The  last 
half  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  Simovld  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Nazi  Invasion,  and  the  rescue  of 
l^ter  11,  is  fast  moving  and  absorbing.  However 
the  book  has  serious  shortcomings.  The  lengthv 
portrayed  of  the  events  of  1939-40  is  tediou^ 
awk's^.rdly  written,  and  narrowly  diplomatic 
.  .  .  Ristid  s  work  will  interest  few  who  aie  not 
specialists  on  Yugoslav  history  or  politick 
exiles.  J.  B.  Hoptner’s  book,  Yugoslavia  In 
Crisis.  1934-1941  [BRD  19621,  summarises  the 
t^e°’’  clearly  and  with  greater  perapect 

Choice  4:672  J1  *67  160w 
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“tThe  author  claims  that  General  Simovi6] 
entrusted  his  aichives  to  him  ‘for  their  preser¬ 
vation  and  in  order  to  set  the  record  straight — 
the  record  of  my  endeavors  and  work'.  From 
Captain  Kistid’s  book  it  is  not  clear  which 
archives  General  Simovid  sent  to  him.  .  .  . 
['thej  book  is  thus  a  great  disappiontment.  .  .  . 
K  either  aie  we  told  much  .  .  .  abojit  whose  idea 
the  coup  was.  .  .  .  LRistid]  covers  lightly  the 
crucial  days  between  March  27  and  Hitler's  at¬ 
tack  on  April  6.  There  are  several  questions  to 
be  answered  for  the  record.  .  .  .  General  fcJimovid 
has  also  been  criticized  a  great  deal  for  his 
behaviour  during  the  capitulation  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  military  forces  on  April  17,  1941.  ...  In  a 
special  paper  deposited  at  the  archives  of  the 
Military  History  Institute  in  Belgrade,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  tried  to  silence  his  critics.  Captain  Ristid 
ignores  this  paper  and,  indeed,  the  whole  con¬ 
troversial  subject,  doing  a  bad  service  to  his 
former  Commander-in-Chief.” 

TLS  p791  S  7  '67  700w 


RITCHIE,  J.  M.,  ed.  Periods  in  German  litera¬ 
ture.  320p  $7.50  Dufour 

830.9  German  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  67-15261 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Australian  German¬ 
ists  which  discuss  various  periods  and  move¬ 
ments  of  German  literature  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  Baroque,  Rococo,  Enlijdit- 
enment  and  storm  and  stress,  Classicism,  Ro¬ 
manticism,  Biedermeler,  Realism,  Naturalism, 
the  Turn  of  the  century.  Expressionism,  Ger¬ 
man  literature  from  1945.  Chapter  bibliograph¬ 
ies.  Name  and  subject  index.  Title  index. 


“[This  book]  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  literature  but  treats 
thoroughly  certain  salient  themes,  especially 
those  which  have  recently  undergone  revivals 
of  scholarly  interest.  The  unifying  theme  is 
supplied  by  R.  B.  Farrell's  excellent  introduc¬ 
tory  essay,  ‘Problems  of  Periods  and  Move¬ 
ments.'  This  analysis  of  Periodisierung  is  as 
lucid  and  succinct  as  anything  in  print  on  this 
much  abused  subject.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  clear 
and  authoritative.  The  book  definitely  belongs 
in  the  German  collection  of  any  good  under¬ 
graduate  iibrary.  Index  is  thorough  and  easy  to 
use.” 

Choice  4:841  O  '67  120w 
TLS  pl68  Mr  2  '67  490w 


RITZ,  JOSEPH  P.  The  despised  poor:  New¬ 
burgh's  war  on  welfare.  215p  il  $4.95  Beacon 
press 

362.6  Public  welfare.  Mitchell.  Joseph  Me- 
Dowell  6o-2d7o7 

The  author  who  covered  the  events  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newburgh  Evening  News  gives 
an  account  of  the  “war  on  welfare  costs  un¬ 
leashed  in  1961  by  Joseph  M.  Mitchell  then 
city  manager  of  Newburgh,  New  York.  (At¬ 
lantic)  _ 

“Ritz’s  account  of  the  welfare  controversy  in 
Newburgh  reaches  beyond  the  emotion-charged 
battle  in  this  Hudson  Valley  city  and  probes 
the  roots  of  community  apathy  and  conserva¬ 
tive  hostility  toward  urbanization  and  social 


change, 
over 


IlOBLlllLy  LUYVaiu  111  mii;  - 

Ige.  .  .  .  [He]  is  occasionally  given  to 

„ .  ^.  dramatization  in  his  account  of  Mitchell  s 
stormy  program.  .  .  .  [He]  does,  howevei, 
make  two  worth-while  points  in  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  for  this  community 
debacle.  .  .  .  [His]  analysis  is,  a  po^tive  effort 
at  understanding  this  community.  B.  v.  Lon- 

America  116:120  Ja  21  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Fink  irn™- 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:256  My  67  450w 

Atlantic  218:146  D  ’66  120w 

“Documentation  is  limited  despite  statistics 
and  extensive  reference  to  newspapers,  person¬ 
al  experience,  and  interviews.  An  excellent  case 
study  of  poverty  and  relief  problems  m  a  srnall 
American  city,  but  the  meteoric  rise  and  fall 
of  a  minor  demagogue  dominates  the  ana,lysis. 
Although  Newburgh  dramatized  the  plight  of 
the  needy,’  Ritz  condemns  newspapers  for  dis¬ 
torting  the  situation.  His  conclusions  about  our 
poverty  problem  are  a  ‘plea  for  anger.’  Because 
of  its  special  focus,  it  is  an  excellent  and 
unique  addition  to  the  growing  literature  on  a 
major  social  problem.” 

Choide  4:876  O  ’67  130w 

“[Mr.  Ritz]  offers  a  coherent  picture  of  the 
situation  as  it  evolved,  exposing  Mitchell’s  bias 
and  the  indifference  of  citizen.s.  He  reports 
fairly  the  economic  stagnation  of  the  city  but 


does  not  attempt  to  give  any  considerable  in¬ 
sight  into  how  slums  are  allowed  to  grow. 
Unintentionally,  he  provides  a  fine  argument 
for  a  'union'  of  welfare  recipients.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  public  libraries.”  Herman  Elsteln 
Library  J  91:6103  D  15  '66  130w 
“[’This  book  protests  that  welfare]  degrades 
and  humiliates  .  .  .  recipients,  while  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  remain  dependent.  .  .  .  [’Ihe 
theme]  is  the  actual  denial  of  rights  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  client.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Ritz]  provides  a  calm, 
coherent  and  carefully  documented  narrative  of 
the  Newburgh  episode  together  with  the  local 
background  and  Mitchell’s  personal  history.” 
Theodore  Caplovv 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  P  5  ’67  900w 


The  ROAD  to  dictatorship:  Germany  1918-1933: 
tr.  from  the  German  by  Lawrence  Wilson. 
174p  $5  Dufour 

943.085  Germany — Politics  and  government — 
1918-1933.  Germany — History — 1918-1933.  Na¬ 
tional  socialism  64-54563 

“In  these  ten  essays,  originally  broadcast  in 
the  Third  Programme  of  the  North  German 
Radio,  .  .  .  German  historians  .  .  .  set  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  analysing  .  .  .  why  the 
Weimar  Republic  [and]  .  .  .  German  parlia- 
mentarianism  proved  so  vulnerable  and  by 
what  methods  Hitler  destroyed  them.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“Ernst  Fraenkel’s  essay  on  the  his¬ 
torical  handicaps  of  German  parliamentary 
government.  Hans  Rothfels’s  on  the  early 
phases  of  the  resistance  movement  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Kogen’s  attempt  to  compare  the  Bonn 
with  the  Weimar  Republic  are  all  thorough  and 
stimulating  chapters.  But  the  other  seven  con¬ 
tributions  are  either  overly  detailed  attempts  to 
boil  whole  books  down  into  short  radio 
scripts  or  else  painfully,  latitudinous  exercises 
in  talking  down  to  the  general  public.  .  .  .  Still, 
the  three  essays  cited  are  probably  worth  five 
dollars  to  a  library  with  a  good  history  collec¬ 
tion.” 

Choice  3:946  D  ’66  220w 

“There  are  obviously  many  valuable  ideas  in 
these  essays,  and  also  two  extraordinary  omis¬ 
sions.  There  is  not  a  word  about  anti-semitism. 
.  .  .  To  judge  from  these  writers.  Hitler  might 
have  arrived  from  the  moon  or  from  the  wilds 
of  Asia,  like  Atilla  to  whom  he  Is  sometimes 
likened.  But  Hitler  was  not  a  barbarian  in¬ 
vader.  He  was  a  very  ordinary  German.  .  .  . 
The  Nazi  dictatorship  was  not  imposed 
upon  an  unwilling  German  people.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  raised  it  themselves  and  were  delighted 
with  the  result.  The  German  resistance  was  a 
myth.  .  .  .  These  essays  all  seek  to  answer  the 
question  ‘What  went  wrong?’  There  is  a  more 
urgent  question.  .  .  .  Why  Indeed  did  so  many 
Germans  become  loyal  Nazis?”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  66:881  D  13  ’63  750w 


ROBBINS,  MICHAEL.  George  and  Robert 
Stephenson.  64p  pi  maps  $1.55  Oxford 
385.092  Stephenson,  George.  Stephenson, 
Robert  [66-71668] 

An  account  of  “two  pioneers  of  the  British 
railway  system  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Robbins,  although  not  an  academic,  does 
not  allow  shortage  of  space  to  restrict  him 
from  making  an  evaluation  of  the  general 
economic  impact  of  the  Stephensons’  works. 
The  book  is  lecommended  for  general  collec¬ 
tions  of  British  economic  history.  Specialist 
railway  collections  will  prefer  the  more  de¬ 
tailed  woik  by  L.  T.  C.  Rolt,  [The  Railway 
Revolution.  BRD  1962].” 

Choice  4:338  My  '67  80w 

“[This  book  Is]  richly  illustrated  and  In¬ 
cludes  chronological  tables.  .  .  .  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  supplementaiy  reading  in  high 
school  history  courses.” 

Social  Studies  58:228  O  '67  70w 


ROBBINS,  RICHARD  MICHAEL  See  Rob¬ 
bins,  M, 


ROBBINS,  WARREN  M.  African  art  in  Amer¬ 
ican  collections  (L’art  africaln  dans  les  col¬ 
lections  americaines),  by  Warren  M.  Robbins 
with  the  assistance  of  Robert  H.  Simmons: 
tr.  into  French  by  Richard  Walters.  237p  il 
$12.50  Praeger 

730.96  Sculpture,  African  66-13681 

A  collection  of  photographs  which  draw  on 
one  hundred  and  ten  American  collections  to 
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ROBBINS,  W.  M.- — Continued 
depict  the  traditional  art  of  peoples  within 
thirty-two  countries  of  today’s  Africa.  The 
author,  “founder  and  director  of  the  new  Mu¬ 
seum  of  African  Art  in  Washing'ton,  D.C.,  also 
provides  a  .  .  .  description  and  evaluation  of 
the  nature,  purpose,  and  artistic  sophistication 
of  the  African  artists’  work.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliog-raphy.  Index  to  countries  and  styles 
represented. 


“Not  only  do  the  .  .  .  photogrraphs  give  a 
fine  idea  of  the  vitality  and  variety  of  African 
‘primitive’  sculpture,  but  also  they  are  gene¬ 
rous  enough  to  give  an  appreciation  of  ‘the 
original  and  almost  exclusive  art  styles’  of  the 
individual  tribes.  .  .  .  Libraries  lacking  Eliso- 
fon’s  The  Sculpture  of  Africa  [BRD  19591  will 
want  this  Robbins  text,  for  it  also  includes 
some  of  Elisofon’s  striking  photographs.” 

Choice  4:34  Mr  ’67  IGOw 

“This  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  rich  reservoir  of  African  art  to  be  seen 
in  this  country  illustrating  some  ...  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces.  .  .  .  An  excellent  book, 
essential  for  art  collections  and  recom¬ 
mended  highly  for  nearly  all  libraries.”  Harold 
Lancour 

Library  J  91:2821  Je  1  ’66  140w 


Jones.  She  allows  herself  some  surprising  out¬ 
bursts.  .  .  .  She  also  misconstrues  the  tone  and 
implications  of  the  exchanges  between  Freud 
and  Groddeck  in  May,  1917.” 

TLS  p7  Ja  6  ’67  250w 


ROBERTS,  CATHERINE.  The  scientific  con¬ 
science:  reflections  on  the  modern  biologist 
and  humanism.  130p  84.60;  pa  $1.95  Braziller 
674  Biology — Philosophy.  Humanism 

67-11653 

A  microbiologist  presents  six  essays  on  the 
theme  that  biological  scientists  “are  racing 
headlong  in  an  effort  ‘to  master  the  environ¬ 
ment,  to  alter  life  at  will,  and  to  direct  our 
own  evolution,’  while  forgetting  or  ignoring 
the  spiritual  goals  which  contribute  to  making 
men  more  human.  Dr.  Roberts  .  .  .  counsels 
moderation  and  restraint  and  proposes  a  re¬ 
turn  to  classical  biology,  the  discontinuation 
of  large  scientific  congresses,  anonymous 
scientific  writing,  and  the  subordination  of 
indiscriminate  scientific  advances  to  the  ideals 
of  humanism.”  (Library  J)  Portions  of  this 
book  originally  appeared  in  Perspectives  in 
Biology  and  Medicine  and  in  the  Antioch  Re¬ 
view.  Bibliography.  Index. 


ROBERT,  MARTHE.  The  psychoanalytic  revo¬ 
lution;  Sigmund  Freud’s  life  and  achieve¬ 
ment;  tr.  by  Kenneth  Morgan.  396p  $6.95  Har- 
court 

B  or  92  Freud,  Sigmund.  Psychoanalysis 

66-15017 

A  biography.  Bibliography.  Index.  Published 
originally  in  1964  entitled  La  Revolution  Psy- 
chanalytique. 


“A  book  that  attracted  unusual  interest  in 
Europe  now  has  to  face  the  ironies  of  the 
American  ‘market’.  .  .  .  Still,  it  will  be  a  pitv 
if  this  particular  assessment  of  Freud  is  read 
only  by  psychoanalytic  zealots,  or  is  ignored 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  century.  .  .  .  For  one  thing 
about  half  or  more  of  the  book  is  Freud.  His 
remarks  have  been  gathered  from  various 
sources,  particularly  from  his  vast,  spirited 
correspondence.  The  .iob  has  been  done  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  rather  as  a  novelist  would. 

.  .  .  I  think  Freud  himself  would  like  this  book, 
not  because  it  praises  him  all  the  time  (it 
doesn_t)  and  not  because  it  accepts  everything 
he  said  as  gospel  (it  doesn’t)  hut  because  it  ap¬ 
preciates  the  fierce,  unrelenting  struggle  he 
had  with  himself,  as  well  as  a  world  that  found 
his  theories  scandalous.”  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  p21  Mr  5  ’67  900w 

Choice  4:591  J1  ’67  190w 


.  g'ood  as  some  of  the  biogra¬ 

phies  that  have  come  before.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
attempts  to  provide  insight  into  Freud’s  devel¬ 
opment  by  recounting  highlights  of  his  personal 
and  professional  life.  She  uses  copious  quota- 
tions  from  other  published  works,  linking  them 
together  with  her  own  commentaries  and  con¬ 
jectures.  These  commentaries  attribute  manv 
thoughts  and  intentions  to  Freud,  the  bases  of 
which  remain  largely  obscure.  This  detracts 
from  the  book’s  scholarly  value.  What  remains 
IS  the  personal  commentary  of  an  admiring  au¬ 
thor.”  Annette  Hirsh 

Library  J  92:590  F  1  ’67  160w 


Miss  Robert  s  work  .  .  .  consists  essenti- 
ally  of  the  scripts,  in  book  form,  of  a  series 
of  _  broadcasts  over  the  French  Radlo-Tele- 
^"etwprk  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1963,  using  four  voices.  The  French  edition  re¬ 
tains  the. voice  indicators,  and  also  includes  a 
chronological  table  which  is  of  considerable 
assistance  in  following  the  proceedings.  Both 
Uiese  features  (unfortunately.  I  think)  have 
been  omitted  from  the  English  edition.  The 
translation,  by  Kenneth  Morgan,  is  admirably 
smooth  and  contains  only  a  few  errors 
For  the.  layrnan..  it  is  an  excellent  and 'infor¬ 
mative  introduction  to  the  subiect  of  psvcho- 
arialysis.  and  for  the  professional  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  worthwhile  prdcis  of  the  essentiala 
of  Freud’s  life  .  .  [anai  of  the  CTuclal  points 
both.”  EHc°Berne  recommended  reading  for 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  12  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  N.  E.  Zinberg 

Science  157:51  J1  7  ’67  2260w 


S'  arresting  biographi 

offers  us,  but  it  has  been  tolc 
before  and  she  is  heavily  Indebted  to  Ernesi 


‘  Rerhaps  the  kindest  thing  to  be  said  about 
Dr.  Roberts’  gloomy  book  is  that  she  has  mud¬ 
dled  two  quite  separate  kinds  of  criticism  of 
science  and  scientists.  She  dwells  with  zeal  on 
certain  defects  in  scientific  practice  which  are 
important  in  context,  but  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  question  of  whether  scientific  and  human¬ 
istic  values  are  irreconcilable.  .  .  .  Dr.  Roberts 
is  anxious  to  bag  big  game,  but  there  isn’t 
much  available.  Virtually  the  only  name  she 
can  single  out  for  opprobrium  is  that  of  poor 
Julian  Huxley;  for  most  of  the  scientists  she 
actually  quotes  are  on  her  side.  In  fact,  she 
grotesquely  misrepresents  the  current  temper 
of  science.”  John  Maddox 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  9  ’67  650w 
“Roberts’  criticism  of  the  blind  spots  and 
conceits  to  which  the  scientist  is  prone  is 
convincing.  But  her  message  is  vitiated  by  her 
Ignorance  of  the  humanistic  traditions  to  which 
she  appeals.  Sophrosyne  and  arete  are  fine 
ideals  to  place  before  us.  That  these  ideals 
should  become  the  means  as  well  as  the  ends  to 
a  braver  and  more,  traditional  world  is  a  fallacy 
even  Sophists  avoided.  .  .  .  Her  argument  is 
encumbered  by  generalities,  her  logic  oppressed 
by  moral  indignation,  and  her  awareness  of 
poe(;ry  is.  to  say  the  least,  undeveloped  Rob¬ 
erts  audience  will  learn  little  about  science 

humanistic  traditions, 
which  she  finally  dismisses  in  favor  of  divine 
intervention. 

Choice  4:525  J1  ’67  140w 

cheer  this  blast  at  scientism 
distinction.  Whether  or 
Understood  (she  seems 
to  ,  advocate  a  ^  slowdovm.  especially  in  bio- 
loRical ,  Dr.  Roberts^  arguments  will 

u  worry  ^out  science 

tTma"e  concern  ■’  demands  our  ul- 

Christian  Century  84:275  Mr  1  ’67  50w 

r)nn?nt  becorne  an  Important  pro¬ 

ponent  of  humanism  m  science.  ...  Of  special 

Md^^animnl  chapters  on  positive  eugenics 
win  ^Perimentation.  Various  readers 

and  a  \  heretic,  a  reactionary, 

can  resist  sincere  intellectual 

^an  tn  Well -Written  plea  for 

man  to  pause  and  re-examine  his  motives*? 

in°^partiou1a®r  ^and^F-®*^  laymen,  and  scientists 
in  particular,  and  for  purchase  bv  libraries 

serving  such  readers.”  Harold  Bloomquist 
Library  J  92:585  P  ’67  290w 


CLAYTON.  The  growth  of  respon- 

iSlo  6am^?S|e' 

942.06  Great  Britain — Bolitios  and  ffovem- 

^66-11033 

other  viyie^&ioTsee 


Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Edie 

Am  Hist  R  72:582  Ja  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Walcott 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:226  My  ’67  600w 
Choice  3:1169  P  ’67  170w 
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ROBERTS,  JAMES  HALL.  The  February 
plan.  313p  $4.95  Morrow 

67-11634 

“Arriving  in  Tokyo  to  verify  his  suspicions 
that  the  U.S.  army’s  official  explanation  of 
his  son’s  death  is  a  cover-up,  a  successful 
(i.e.  financially)  American  writer  stumbles  in¬ 
to  a  monstrous  plot  by  high-Jevel  super¬ 
patriots  at  an  American  missile  base  to  launch 
an  unauthorized  nuclear  attack  on  Red  China.’ 
(Library  J) 


“[This]  has  all  the  ingredients  for  a  first 
class  thriller  as  they  are  now  being  produced 
for  the  public.  International  intrigue,  tension, 
explosive  action,  tlie  hunted  and  the  hunters, 
sex.  a  locale  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  Japan,  and  a 
plot  that  deals  with  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  ...  As  matter  of  advance  publicity 
the  publishers  tell  us  that  the  novel  has  been 
bought  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  that 
it  has  already  been  chosen  as  an  Alternate 
Book  of  the  Month  Club  Selection.  .  .  .  [It] 
is  absorbing  reading  and  auite  plausible.’ 
V.  J.  Colimore  ^ 

Best  Sell  26:439  Mr  1  ’67  400w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  t-.  oo  .on 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  23  67 
230w 

“Despite  stereotyped  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions  of  TV  vintage,  this  is  a  fairly  competent, 
fast-paced  adventure  story;  but  conscientious 
book  selectors  will  consider  it  expendable. 
Arthur  Curley  ^  ^ 

“I  do  not  see  how  one  can  sit  down  and 
steadfastly  excrete  120,000  words  on  so  thin  a 
plot,  with  not  even  a  pretense  of  characteri¬ 
zation.  .  .  .  The  dogged  production  of  word- 
age  manages  to  elude  both  entertainment  and 
significance.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  12  ’67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  F  25  ’67  40w 
TLS  pl022  O  26  ’67  90w 


ROBERTS,  S.  C.  Adventures  with  authors. 
275p  $6.50  Cambridge 

B  or  92  67-10045 

The  autobiography  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  who  became  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Pembroke  College  and  finally  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  It  covers  the 
years  1905-1965.  Index. 


“[The  author  who  died  in  1966]  lived  long 
enough  to  correct  the  final  proofs  of  this  book 
(which  needless  to  say  is  admirably  produced 
bv  the  Press  and  admirably  indexed  by  a  former 
colleague  whom  he  describes  as  ‘the  prince  of 
indexers’):  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  partial 
memorial  of  his  life  and  deeds.  Its  scope  ^  is 
deliberately  limited.  .  .  .  The  book  contains 
little  more  than  a  sequence  of  anecdotes  and 
affectionate  appreciations  of  friends,  and  a 
dry  chronicle  of  events.  .  .  .  The  first  part  is 
anecdotal,  and  makes  good  reading,  about  the 
odd  and  sometimes  magnificent  characters  of 
an  earlier  age.  But  after  he  becomes  Muster, 
whether  because  his  life  became  both  busier 
and  grander,  or  because  he  wrote  the  second 
part  of  the  book  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  it 
pecomes  very  dry  indeed.” 

Economist  221:1335  D  24  ’66  330w 
“This  is  a  delightful  book,  which  records 
some  of  the  history  of  the  Press,  its  successes 
and  failures,  in  publishing,  and  a  remarkable 
succession  of  anecdotes  about  its  authors.  In¬ 
deed  the  reminiscences  about  the  literary  gi¬ 
ants  he  met  through  the  Press  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The  style 
should  be  studied  by  English  students.  A  per¬ 
fect  gift.  Recommended  for  large^  public  and 
university  and  college  libraries.”  P.  W.  Filby 
Library  J  92:769  F  15  ’67  190w 
“The  late  Sir  Sydney  Roberts  .  .  .  s£^  on  more 
Establishment  committees  than  C.  P.  Snow  ever 
dreamed  of.  His  writing  has  the  appropriate 
Times-obituary  flavour,  livened  here  and  there 
by  morsels  of  dons’  wit.  As  humour,  this  stays 
rhostly  at  debating-society  level.  .  ,  [Sir  Syd¬ 
ney]  had  many  friends,  all  distinguished.  Where 
the  world  of  ordinary  men  and  women  was  con¬ 
cerned.  he  seems  to  have  been  afflicted  by  that 
donnish  incomprehension  which  is  either  en¬ 
dearing  or  frightening,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view.”  Geoffrey  Minish 

New  Statesman  72:847  D  2  ’66  230w 
TU5  Pll86  D  22  ’66  550w 


ROBERTS,  WARREN,  .It.  auth.  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  and  his  world.  See  Moore,  H.  T. 


ROBERTSON,  A.  H.  European  institutions; 
cooperation:  integration:  unification.  (Lon¬ 
don  Inst,  of  world  affairs.  Lib.  of  world  af¬ 
fairs)  2d  ed  427p  $15  Praeger 
341.184  Europe — Politics — 1945-  .  European 
federation.  International  organization 

66-21792 

This  work  describes  European  organizations 
formed  since  1958  “and  attempts  to  summarise 
the  more  important  developments  affecting 
those  which  were  already  in  existence.  Two 
that  were  covered  in  the  first  edition  have 
now  dropped  out:  the  Customs  Co-operation 
Council  and  the  Balkan  Pacts.  .  .  .  Apart  from 
these  additions  and  omissions,  the  whole  text 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
About  one-third  of  the  present  volume  is  new 
.  .  .  and  attempts  to  cover  developments  down 
to  September  [1965].”  (Preface  to  second  ed) 
Appendixes  contain  the  treaties  governing  the 
various  organizations.  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1960. 


“[This  edition]  retains  enough  of  the  earlier 
material  to  cover  the  basic  background,  while 
bringing  the  European  movement  up  to  196.3 — 
with  a  cursory  summary  for  the  period  1963- 
65.  As  a  factual  survey  of  the  major  European 
institutions,  such  as  EEC,  OECD,  and  CE,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  more  technical  and  small¬ 
er  orga.nizations,  and  as  an  evaluative  analysis 
of  their  interrelationships  and  overlapping 
functions,  this  new  edition  is  invaluable  for 
college  libraries.  A  trained  lawyer  and  former 
international  civil  servant  for  the  Council  of 
Europe,  this  British  author  brings  a  lively 
style  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  dry  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Choice  4:587  J1  ’67  180w 
“Since  the  emphasis  is  on  the  law  of  inter¬ 
national  institutions,  the  presentation  usually 
starts  out  with  the  origin  of  the  organization 
and  then  elaborates  on  its  structure,  functions, 
principles,  and  policy.  .  .  .  The  author  com¬ 
bines  a  scholarly  approach  with  practical  in¬ 
sight.  Of  value  to  students  of  international 
law  and  relations,  also  some  reference  value.” 
H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:1019  Mr  1  ’67  150w 


ROBINSON,  BILL.  The  world  of  yachting.  246p 
11  col  il  $12.95  Random  house 

797.1  Yachts  and  yachting  65-21236 

“From  royal  yacht  to  outboard  [various] 
phases  of  the  sport  are  described.  Individual 
chapters  are  concerned  with  such  topics  as  the 
development  of  yacht  clubs,  the  growth  and  re¬ 
finement  of  the  major  yacht-racing  events,  pow¬ 
erboat  racing,  and  the  outboard  revolution.  The 
author  is  executive  editor  of  Yachting  maga¬ 
zine.”  (Library  J)  Appendix:  Winners  of  yacht¬ 
ing  events. 


“This  is  not  a  how-to-do-it  book  for  the 
weekend  sailor.  It  is  a  general  history  of  yacht¬ 
ing  from  1660,  when  Charles  11  Introduced  the 
yacht  to  the  English-speaking  world,  down  to 
the  varied  interests  of  modern  boating  enthu¬ 
siasts.  .  .  .  Lavishly  illustrated,  this  will  be  a 
popular  book  in  libraries  with  a  boating  clien¬ 
tele.”  W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:594  F  1  ’67  130w 


“Chapters  on  distance  and  one-design  racing, 
famous  singlehanded  passages  and  long  dis¬ 
tance  voyages,  the  great  yacht  designers  and 
their  brain  children,  and  the  luxury  yachts  of 
yesterd.ay  indicate  the  breadth  of  .  .  .  coverage. 
Llvelv  in  style,  salty  in  manner,  [this]  wull  in¬ 
terest  anyone  who  feels  at  home  behind  a 
tiller.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  D  25  ’66  120w 


ROBINSON.  ELWYN  B.  Hi.story  of  North 
Dakota:  line  drawings  by  Jack  Brodle.  599p  li 
maps  $7.95  Univ.  of  Neb.  press 

978.4  North  Dakota — History  66-10877 

This  is  not  only  a  “history  of  the  state  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  but  it  also 
deals  with  its  polit,ic,al.  economic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  geographical  aspects.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author’s]  recurrent  theme  is  that  of 
the  influence  of  geography  in  the  state’s  devel¬ 
opment.  .  .  .  [He]  emphasizes  the  colonial 

status  of  North  Dakota,  its  dependence  upon 
railroads,  banks,  and  grain  buyers  and  millers 
located  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota.  He 
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ROBINSON,  E.  B _ Continued 

shows  how  the  railroads  controlled  local,  ter¬ 
ritorial  and  state  politics.  .  .  .  He  traces  the 
political  activities  of  men  like  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Kenzie.  .  .  .  He  demonstrates  clearly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  political  radicalism  in  two  world 
wars  and  in  the  interval  between  them.  Al¬ 
though  at  times  the  author’s  style  seems 
heavy,  the  story  he  tells  is  an  engrossing  one, 
and  his  contribution  is  valuable.  It  helps  us  to 
understand  the  dilemma  of  the  Plains  states.” 
A.  J.  Larsen 

Am  Hist  R  72:1089  Ap  '67  420w 
Choice  4:748  S  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Drache 

J  Am  Hist  54:169  Je  ’67  550w 
■’There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a  defini¬ 
tive  history  of  North  Dakota,  and  in  Dr. 
Robinson’s  very  fine  book  we  finally  have  it. 

.  .  .  In  addition  to  being  a  highly  entertaining 
book,  it  is  one  that  has  considerable  literary 
merit.  Dr.  Robinson  is  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  more  than 
20  years  of  writing  and  research  have  gone 
into  this  project.  Recommended  without  any 
reservations  for  all  libraries  for  their  state  and 
history  collections.”  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  91:6083  D  15  ’66  190w 


ROBINSON,  HENRY  CRABB.  The  diary  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson:  an  abridgment:  ed. 
with  an  introd.  by  Derek  Hudson.  348p  $10.10 
Oxford 

828  Authors,  English.  Great  Britain — Intel¬ 
lectual  life  167-863191 

An  abridgment  of  the  late  Professor  Edith 
Morley’s  work  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  on  Books 
and  Their  Writers,  wliich  contained,  in  chron¬ 
ological  order,  the  references  to  contemporaiy 
English  books  and  their  writers  in  Crabb  Rob¬ 
inson’s  diary,  travel  journals  and  reminiscences. 


‘‘[Edith  Morley’s]  masterwork  is  a  book  that 
carries  out  scrupulously  the  promise  of  its 
name:  if  Robinson  meets  a  writer,  or  reads  a 
book,  then  the  passage,  be  it  from  diary  or  from 
some  other  source,  is  included;  and  all  else  iis 
excluded.  The  volume  editd  by  Mr.  Derek  Hud¬ 
son,  with  an  introduction  and  a  relatively  few 
new  annotations,  is  a  heavily  though  respon¬ 
sibly  abridged  version  of  this  book,  so  that  it 
follows  that  the  cream  of  Crabb’s  parleyings 
with  the  literary  great  may  here  be  found.  It  is 
hardly  necess.ary  to  add  that  it  is  a  very  handy 
and  well- indexed  compilation.  There  are  only 
two  things  wrong  with  it,  first,  tliat  it  is  not 
what  it  claims  to  be,  the  Diary  of  Crabb  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  second,  that  Robinson  the  charac¬ 
ter,  as  Bagehot,  for  example,  saw  him,  has 
now  been  streamlined  away  almost  to  notli- 
Ingness.” 

TLS  pl46  F  23  ’67  2050w 
‘‘[The  selection]  displays  tact  and  with  lit  an 
almost  witty  artfulness  in  providing,  through 
careful  juxtapositions  and  sequences,  a  dra¬ 
matic  aura  of  congruence,  of  contrast  and  con¬ 
tradiction  not  usually  available  in  the  ampler 
text.  .  .  .  But  it  would  seem  remiss,  especially 
since  Mr.  Hudson,  lilte  the  nineteenth-centui'y 
editor  Thomas  Sadler,  makes  a  good  deal  of 
the  individual  qualities  of  the  diarist  (as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  socioliterary  value  of  the  diary), 
not  to  munnur  at  the  entire  exclusion  of  Robin¬ 
son’s  Reminiscences,  interlarded  by  Professor 
Morley  into  the  original  edition.  .  .  .  Mi\  Hud¬ 
son’s  object  of  whetting  interest  in  Robinson 
the  diarist  and  chronicler  is  certainly  upheld  hy 
his  selection;  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
obtained  added  impetus  a,nd  edge  if  the  hid  ex 
had  included  topics  or  themes.” 

Yale  R  57:XV1  D  ’67  450w 


ROBINSON,  JOHN  A.  T.  But  that  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve!  170p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 


230  Theology  [67-89453] 

A  series  of  essays  on  such  topics  as  Life  after 
death.  The  Virgin  birth.  The  Resurrection,  New 
morality.  New  theology.  Some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  have  previously  appeared  as  articles  in 
such  publications  as  Sunday  Mirror,  The  Sun 
and  New  Christian.  Index. 


‘‘Of  use  in  introducing  main  themes  in  [Bis¬ 
hop  Robinson’s  new  book.  Exploration  into 
God,  BRD  1967]  is  his  other  new  work.  But 
That  I  Can’t  Believe,  written  partly  in  popular¬ 
ized  style.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  public  librar¬ 
ies.”  Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:3646  O  15  ’67  90w 


[These  essays  are]  journalistic  in  character. 
1  •  u  worthwhile  things  are  said,  but, 

inevitably  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  there  is  also 


much  chaff  in  the  wheat,  and  the  tone  often 
seems  more  reminiscent  of  the  1920's  than  of 
the  1960’s.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Robin¬ 
son’s  general  position  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
most  of  what  he  has  to  say  hei'e  wthout  read¬ 
ing  the  book.”  R.  C.  Deiitan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  N  26  ’67  330w 


ROBINSON,  JOHN  A.  T.  Exploration  into  God. 
I66p  $4.95  Stanford  univ.  press 
231  God  67-26529 

‘‘Conceding  that  the  classical  Christian  idea 
of  God  as  a  sepaz-ate  supernatuial  person  makes 
him  seem  remote  to  modei  ii  man.  Bishop  Robin¬ 
son  seeks  to  locate  the  reality  repiesented  by 
the  word  ‘God’  and  to  iind  a  way  of  making  that 
reality  central  to  theology  rather-  than  per-ip- 
heral.  .  .  .  About  a  third  of  the  present  woz-k 
originated  as  the  Raythond  Fred  West  Lectures 
at  Stanford  University  in  1966.  .  .  .  [In]  the 
Prologue,  [the  author]  .  .  .  presents  an  auto- 
biogi-aphical  account  of  the  development  of 
his  ideas.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘[This  book]  appropriately  centers  God  with¬ 
in  reality  as  an  active  force.  The  book  is 
short.  Some  of  the  ideas  presented  are  still 
provisional  and  will  require  further  analysis; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  chapter  concerzzed 
with  tire  lestructuring  of  doctrine.  Robinson 
positively  asserts  that  God  is  not  dead,  only 
the  God  of  theiszn.  .  .  .  This  work  is  more  care¬ 
fully  constructed  than  Honest  to  God  and  of- 
fez’s  aizswers  to  znany  problems  the  previous 
work  left  unsolved.”  J.  L.  Treloar 

America  117:749  D  16  ‘67  450w 


Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  40w 
‘‘Here,  Bishop  Robinson  reveals  the  basic 
backgrouzid  of  his  influential  book.  Honest  to 
God  [paperback  19631.  .  .  .  [He]  shaz'es  Bishop 
James  A.  Pike’s  modei-nizing-  approach,  but 
writes  more  simply,  often  with  readier  syzztheses 
of  llndings.  This  is  a  helpful  book,  if  read 
without  detriment  to  the  historic  values  of 
spiritual  heritage,  and  with  heed  to  Harnack’s 
old  admonishment  that  ‘the  same  mind  is  at 
work  in  history  as  in  us.’  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  public  libraries.”  Lawrence  Mills 
Library  J  92:3646  O  15  ’67  9uw 
‘‘[This]  is  the  most  weighty  of  [tlie  author’s 
books,  since  Honest  to  God]  in  respect  both 
to  its  style  and  its  carefully  articulated  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  particular  problem — that  of  the 
natui’e  of  God.  The  author  is  obviously  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  chai-ges  commonly  brought  against 
him,  of  sacrificing  a  sense  of  God’s  ti-anscen- 
dence  tor  the  sake  of  emphasizing  his  inimin- 
ence.  .  .  .  He  here  attempts  to  defend  himself 
by  first  givmg  an  account  of  the  long  intellectual 
pilgmnage  that  brought  him  to  his  present 
ppsation,  and  then  defining  in  more  precise 
philosophical  language  the  meaning  he  intended 
to  convey  in  the  popular  terms  of  his  earlier, 
unsystematic  works.  .  .  .  Although  not  as 
popular  as  the  earlier  books,  this  one  is 
thoroughly  readable,  and  is  most  welcome  as 
a  sober  and  thoughtful  correction  of  certain 
misunderstandings  occasioned  by  the  breezv 
and  iconoclastic  manner  of  ‘Plonest  to  God  ’ 
The  author  s  deep  sincerity  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.”  R.  C.  Dentan  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bl<  R  p64  N  26  ’67  330w 


"•[if  hopefuls:  ten  presi- 

dejRial^campaigns.  192p  il  $3.50:  lib  bdg  $4.25 

329  Presidents— U.S.— Election— Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Politics,  Practical — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  _U.b.— Politics  and  government — 
Juvenile  literature  66-8019 

-with  the  1928  elections  the  autlior 
offers^  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  men  most 
TOnspicuously  involyed  in  the  ten  most  recent 
Presi den ti^  campaigns.”  (Book  Week)  Bibli- 
brary^'  ‘‘Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Li- 


‘ ‘Carefully  documented,  free  of  obvious  bias 

to'  Y’-  ’vi’  readers  up 

^  ”?ay  be  highly  _  informative, 
put  Deypnd  that  point  its  value  is  not  infor- 
mative  but  admonitory.  It  reminds  the^  every- 

be^bm^hf'’bmf^  ought  not^o 

pe,  put  IS,  huii-forgotten,  .  ,  .  [However  1  "nro- 
fessional  educators  .  .  .  have  to  consider  not 
only  the  uninformed  child  but  also  the  mis¬ 
informed  patrioteer  .  .  .  [who  mavl  holdThe 
te^her°^  death  over  the 
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g-ive  [this]  book  to  your  own  children,  but  do 
not  try  to  thrust  [it]  into  the  schools.”  G.  W. 
Johnson 

Book  Week  plO  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  360w 

‘‘In  relating  the  events  of  [these]  campaigns, 
the  author  presents  a  concise  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  political  history  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  36  years.  ...  Of  particular  value 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  gradual  changes  made  in 
party  platforms  to  give  them  appeal  to  a  new 
generation  of  voters  living  in  a  changing  world. 
Written  without  bias,  in  a  clear,  reportorial 
style,  this  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
young  people‘s  collections.”  Frances  Fleming 
Library  J  92:1330  Mr  15  ’67  120w 


ROBINSON,  N.,  ed.  Solar  radiation.  347p  11 
$24.50  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

551.5  Solar  radiation  66-11405 

The  editor  “and  a  number  of  .  .  .  co-workers 
provide  the  theoretical  and  experimental  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  solar  radiation  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  solar  energy,  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  radiation  measurements.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


‘‘The  book  can  be  considered  as  a  handbook 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  printed  on  glossy  paper  and  has  many 
illustrations,  with  a  good  balance  between  flg- 
ures,  graphs,  tables,  and  text.  ...  The  ex¬ 
tensive  set  of  references  [is]  .  .  .  taken  from 
English,  German,  and  Russian  literature.  It  is 
a  well-written  and  well-edited  work  with  few 
errors,  of  interest  to  the  engineer,  atmospheric 
physicist,  and  agriculturalist,  all  of  whom  will 
find  it  a  convenient  source  of  information  on 
all  phases  of  solar  radiation.”  A.  K.  Pierce 
Science  154:639  N  4  ’66  400w 
‘‘This  book,  which  came  out  as  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  its  expert  contributors  after  the 
untimely  death  of  its  planner  and  editor,  is  a 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  census  of  sun¬ 
light.  .  .  .  Portions  of  the  monograph  that 
wander  afar  (for  example  on  the  nuclear 
sources  of  solar  energy)  are  not  always  reliable, 
but  for  the  important  matters  really  at  hand 
this  work  is  pretty  sure  to  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  reference.” 

Sci  Am  216:147  Mr  ’67  340w 


ROBINSON,  O.  EVERETT,  ed.  Anti-poverty 
programs.  See  Anti-poverty  programs 


ROBISON,  HELEN  F.  New  directions  in  the 
kindergarten  [by]  Helen  F.  Robison  [and] 
Bernard  Spodek.  (Columbia  univ.  Teachers 
college.  Early  childhood  educ.  ser)  214p  $6.50; 
pa  $2.95  Teachers  college  press 

372.21  Kindergarten  65-22438 


The  author  ‘‘contends  that,  thanks  to  televi¬ 
sion  and  our  highly  mobile  society,  kindergar¬ 
ten  is  no  longer  the  first  educational  experience 
away  from  home  for  today’s  youngsters;  [she] 
explores  the  rationale  and  means  for  reforming 
kindergarten  curriculum  to  make  it  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  present  needs.”  (Sat  R)  Appendixes 
give  examples  of  tests  used — both  the  economic 
study  and  the  geography-history  study.  Chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies. 


‘‘One  of  the  most  significant  books  to  come 
out  in  the  area  of  kindergarten  education  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  new  con¬ 
cepts  which  it  introduces  relative  to  traditional 
concerns  in  this  field  and  in  new  inslghLs  of 
importance  from  such  areas  as  economics,  his¬ 
tory  geography,  science,  and  mathematics. 
The  book  is  directed  primarily  toward  teachers 
in  the  field  and  should  therefore  be  made  read¬ 
ily  available  wherever  there  are  graduate  edii- 
cation  programs  for  kindergarten  teachers.  It 
has  value,  too.  in  undergraduate  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  as  supplementary  reading  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  the  field.” 

Choice  3:1060  Ja  67  90w 
Sat  R  49:68  Ag  20  ’66  50w 


ROBSON,  L.  L.  The  convict  settlers  of  Aus¬ 
tralia;  an  equlry  into  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  convicts  transported  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen  s  land,  1787-1852.  257p 
$9.50  Cambridge 

364.30942  Australia— History.  Crime  and 
criminals— Great  Britain.  Penal  colonies 

6o-4ij57l525 

Based  on  a  doctoral  thesis,  the  book  ‘‘de¬ 
scribes  the  offenses  that  sent  .  .  .  [men  and  wo¬ 


men]  to  Australia  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  de¬ 
scribes  the  lives  they  led.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“The  first  really  systematic  investigation  of 
the  convicts’  origins.  .  .  .  The  text  is  full  of 
facts  and  figures.  .  .  .  The  types  of  offenses  for 
which  men  were  transported  are  carefully  listed. 
.  .  .  Robinson’s  conclusions  are  tentative  at 
times,  and  he  has  some  problems;  There  Is  less 
statistical  material  to  use  for  the  convict  life  in 
New  South  Wales  than  there  is  for  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  He  muddles  some  of  his  cate¬ 
gories  by  not  always  separating  British  from 
Irish  prisoners  and  by  not  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  those  sentenced  early  (1787-1815)  and 
later,  for  example,  in  the  1840’s  when  the  crim¬ 
inal  law  was  vastly  different.  The  style  is  clear, 
but  the  narrative  is  dull.”  S.  C.  McCulloch 
Am  Hist  R  72:272  O  ’66  360w 
“Appendix  I  explains  the  statistical  sampling 
method  by  which  Robson  reached  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Written  with  grace  and  command,  the 
book  belies  its  origin  as  a  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
Recommended  to  general  readers  and  for  ad¬ 
junct  reading  in  college  courses  in  British 
Commonwealth,  sociology,  or  criminology.” 

Choice  4:191  Ap  ’67  SOw 


ROBSON,  W.  W.  Critical  essays.  284p  $6.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

820.9  English  literature — History  and  criti¬ 
cism  67-1208 

A  collection  of  essays  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  such  publications  as  the  Times  Lit¬ 
erary  Supplement  and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
magazines.  The  material  “ranges  in  scope  from 
brief  reviews  to  substantial  essays  and  in 
topic  from  general  principles  of  criticism  to  the 
work  of  individual  authors,  mainly  on  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.”  (New  Statesman) 


“A  few  polite,  undistinguished  essays  on 
Tennyson,  the  Rossettis,  Wordsworth,  Kip¬ 
ling’s  later  stories,  and  novels  (one  each)  of  H. 
James  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  .  .  .  Real  center  of 
interest  is  the  present-day  twitchy  feuding 
over  definitions  (of  ‘literary  understanding,’ 
‘evaluation,’  ‘aliveness’  in  poetry,  and  of  ‘sincer¬ 
ity’)  among  English  dons  and  professors. 
When,  as  very  often,  Robson  writes  on  other 
critics  and  their  methods,  he  is  hairsplitting 
and  eventually  as  tedious  as  an  undergraduate 
seeking  the  right  pose.  .  .  .  Scholarship  ade¬ 
quate.  When  directly  examining  literary  texts, 
Robson  can  offer  good  helpful  perceptions,  not¬ 
ably  in  the  essay  on  [D.  H.l  Lawrence  and  Wo¬ 
men  in  Love.  .  .  .  Typos..” 

Choice  4:834  O  ’67  160w 


“If  the  attempt  to  establish  an  identifiable 
‘Oxford  school’  of  criticism  succeeds,  it  will 
owe  as  much  to  Mr  Robson  as  to  anyone.  .  .  . 
On  every  topic  he  is  worth  reading.  On  some, 
such  as  ‘Byron  as  Poet’,  he  is  immediately  con¬ 
vincing,  on  others  subtle  and  challenging.  .  .  . 
In  nearly  all  his  writing  Mr  Robson  is  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  personally  involved,  but  his  tone 
expresses  an  ideal  of  balance  and  calm  justice. 
.  .  .  ‘Positive  appi'eciation’,  though  it  has  a 
large  place  in  these  essays,  ...  is  accompan¬ 
ied,  as  it  should  be,  by  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
criticism.  .  .  .  But  the  adverse  comment,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  living,  is  buffered  with  kind¬ 
ness.”  D.  W.  Harding 

New  Statesman  73:120  Ja  27  ’67  950w 


“Mr.  Robson  is  rarely  laboured  or  dull,  but 
there  do  seem  to  be  things  in  this  volume 
which  would  not  be  here  but  for  a  desire  or 
pressure  to  occupy  so  many  pages.  .  .  .  Nor 
was  it  altogether  wise  to  reprint  the  answer  to 
Professor  Leavis’s  forthright  criticism  of  Mr. 
Robson's  earlier  views  on  literary  education. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Robson  has  a  sharp  and  analytical 
mind,  alert  for  illogicality  of  all  kinds  and 
shrewdly  critical  of  certain  forms  of  slovenly 
thinking,  .  .  .  Yet  his  own  critical  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  stand  on  weak  and  sometimes 
shifting  foundations:  and  the  reader’s  difficulty 
in  discovering  what  Mr.  Robson  truly  cares  for 
goes  with  a  certain  diffidence  in  presentation 
which  is  both  moving  and  revealing.  ...  It  is 
a  pity  to  have  to  make  siich  severe  comments 
so  largely;  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Robson’s 
book  (which  few  recent  collections  have  called 
for)  that  he  stimulates  his  own  critics  and  in¬ 
vites  judgment  by  the  highest  standards.” 

TLS  p353  Ap  27  ’67  1550w 


ROCHE,  JOHN  P.  Courts  and  rights:  the  Amer¬ 
ican  judiciary  in  action.  2d  ed  143d  $3.95:  pa 
$1.95  Random  house 

347.9  Courts — U.S.  Civil  rights.  Law — U.S. 

66-14886 

“In  a  series  of  four  short  essays,  Roche  ex¬ 
amines  the  nature  of  natural  and  positive  law 
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ROCHE,  J.  P. — Continued 

in  past  political  thoug'ht,  the  structure  and 
character  of  the  national  government’s  judi¬ 
cial  sjfstern,  the  development  of  the  meaning  of 
civil  liberties  and  rights  from  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  to  present  judicial  interpretation,  and  the 
role  of  ‘policy-making’  courts  in  a  democratic 
system.”  (Choice)  Table  of  cases.  Index. 


“Roche,  a  past  national  chairman  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Democratic  Action,  is  libertarian  in 
interpretation,  especially  in  the  essay  on  civil 
liberties,  and  he  is  highly  critical  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  our  legislative  bodies,  primarily  due  to 
the  internal  fragmentation  of  our  political  par¬ 
ties,  to  assert  policy  leadership.  .  .  .  ['The  writ¬ 
ing  is]  lively  and  iconoclastic.  This  second  edi¬ 
tion  is  primarily  an  updating  of  the  first.  De¬ 
signed  primarily  for  undergraduates,  this  vol¬ 
ume  should  be  very  useful  as  collateral  read¬ 
ing  in  American  government  or  constitutional 
law  courses.” 

Choice  3:1182  F  ’67  180w 


“Because  Congress  abdicated  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  step  in  to 
fill  the  vacuum:  the  court  was  not  moved  to 
intrude  because  it  was  power-hungry.  So 
reasons  Roche  in  a  thoughtful  book  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  and  often  misunderstood  subject.” 

Christian  Century  83:1082  S  7  ’66  50w 
Social  Studies  58:290  N  ’67  150w 


ROCK,  IRVIN.  The  nature  of  perceptual  adap¬ 
tation.  289p  il  $8.50  Basic  bks. 

152.1  Vision.  Adjustment  (Psychology) 

66-26218 

A  professor  of  psychology  at  Teshiva  Uni¬ 
versity  discusses  "the  problem  of  adaptation 
to  the  optical  distortion  that  is  produced  when 
an  observer  views  the  world  through  prisms 
or  the  like.  .  .  .  [He  explores]  the  bases  of  the 
perceptions  of  orientation,  direction,  size, 
shape,  and  movement  under  normal  conditions 
of  observation.  Focusing  on  those  factors  that 
underlie  the  spatial  attributes  of  perception, 

.  .  .  the  author  examines  the  available  evidence 
and  describes  his  own  experimental  research  on 
adaptation.  Drawing  on  the  results  of  these 
studies,  he  evolves  a  new  theory  of  adaptation. 

.  .  .  [He]  holds  that  adaptation  is  based  prim¬ 
arily  on  visual,  rather  than  on  proprioceptive 
information.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:481  Je  ’67  180w 


“The  fact  that  the  retinal  image  is  inverted, 
an  intriguing  discovery  made  by  classical 
psychology,  has  been  the  basis  for  considerable 
research  on  the  nature  of  visual  perception. 
.  .  .  [Professor  Rock]  best  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eralist  for  his  work  on  the  ‘moon  illusion,’ 
.  .  .  develops  a  general  theory  of  adaptation 
in  which  multisensory  inputs  are  shown  to  be 
relatively  unimportant  compared  to  the  primary 
visual  input.  Recommended  to  psychology  col¬ 
lections.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:5631  N  15  ’66  140w 


“Irvin  Rock  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
recent  work  in  this  area  and  has  now  produced 
a  thorough  and  lucid  review.  .  .  .  [However] 
emphasis  on  appearance  has,  in  my  opinion, 
sometimes  led  [him]  astray.  .  .  .  The  chapters 
on  adaptation  to  altered  image  size  and  distor¬ 
tion  of  form  are  particularly  valuable  because 
much  of  the  material  has  not  been  previously 
reviewed.  I  find  the  analysis  of  straightness  and 
the  relationship  between  Gibsonian  adaptation 
and  movement-induced  adaptation  to  distorted 
shape  especially  useful.  The  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  valuable  discussion,  and  while  the  theoretical 
treatment  may  not  always  satisfy  those  who 
seek  a  ‘harder’  behavioral  approach,  all  must 
agree  that  Rock  has  given  us  many  new 
theoretical  insights  into  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  in  psychology.”  I.  P.  Howard 
Science  156:8^00  My  12  ’67  750w 


But,  indeed,  much  other  evidence  ought  to  be 
considered.  The  book  does  not  mention  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  strong  denunciation  of  Germany’s  in¬ 
tentions  as  early  as  March  26,  1937,  in  his  letter 
to  Henry  Morgenthau,  or  the  elforts  of  both 
Chamberlain  and  Eden  later  in  1937  to  per¬ 
suade  the  United  States  to  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  Paciiic.  American  influence  on  the 
crisis  is  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government’s  preoccupation  wnth  Japan 
right  down  to  September  1939  is  omitted  alto¬ 
gether.  The  French  role,  particularly  in  1938,  is 
seriously  undervalued.  Nor  is  the  significance 
of  the  strong  advice  from  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  against  war  before  the  spring  of  1939 
given  proper  attention.  .  .  .  This,  however,  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  Rock’s  analysis  of  opin¬ 
ion,  which  is  supported  by  a  full  survey  of  press 
affiliations  in  Appendix  II.”  W.  N.  Medlicott 

Am  Hist  R  72:1398  JI  ’67  370w 

“Intelligently  written  and  well  organized. 

.  .  .  Rock  concentrates  on  the  opponents  of 
Chamberlain’s  policy:  Labour  and  Liberal 
spokesmen  as  well  as  dissident  Conservatives 
such  as  Eden  and  Churchill.  Apart  from  this 
particular  emphasis  the  book  adds  little  to 
what  is  known.  .  .  .  Rock’s  study  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  as  an  addition  to  larg¬ 
er  libraries  but  need  not  be  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  smaller  ones.” 

Choice  4:84  Mr  ’67  140w 

“Mr.  Rock  has  made  a  minute  and  rewarding 
study  both  of  Hansard  and  of  the  London  and 
provincial  journals.  He  rightly  stresses  that 
Chamberlain  was  genuinely  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  Perhaps  he  overrates  the  impact  of 
speeches  from  the  back  benches  in  Parliament. 

.  .  .  [He]  astutely  points  to  the  contradictions 
inherent  in  the  policies  of  Chamberlain’s  an¬ 
tagonists.  ...  It  is  encouraging  to  have  the 
assurance  of  a  perceptive  and  scholarly  Ameri¬ 
can  that  public  opinion  really  can  be  made  to 
count  for  something  in  British  democracy.” 

TLS  p996  N  3  ’66  550w 


ROCKWELL,  ANNE.  Filippo's  dome.  82p  il  lib 
bdg  $3.41  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Brunelleschi.  Filippo — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Florence.  .Santa  Maria  del  Fiore 
(Cathedral) — Juvenile  literature.  Church 

architecture — Juvenile  literature  67-3026 
A  “summary  of  the  career  of  Brunelleschi, 
concentrating  on  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore  in  Florence.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Boak  Week  pl6  Ap  16  ’67  60w 
“The  history  is  enlivened  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  city,  transformed  by  the  new  style  of 
churches  and  palaces  built  by  Filippo,  and 
by  _  the  drama  of  competitions  for  the  sculp- 
turing  of  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistry 
of  St.  John  (won  by  Ghiberti)  and  for  the 
building  of  the  dome  and  later  of  its  lantern. 
An  entirely  fresh  and  "welcome  account,  attrac- 
tively  illustrated  in  simple,  effective  line  to 
appeal  to  ten-year-olds  and  up.”  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:358  Je  ’67  230w 
“Clear  de.scriptions  of  the  three  classical 
orders  and  linear  perspective,  and  line  draw- 
mgs  done  in  the  style  of  14th-century  flat 
decorations  are  very  helpful  to  the  young 
reader,  especially  to  the  would-be  engineer.  This 
book  can  make  beauty  in  form  and  function 
meaningful  to  the  pragmatic.”  Verle  Mickish 
Library  J  92:1741  Ap  15  ’67  130w 

work  of  an  author  who  sus- 
pects  that  some  children  may  be  more  intel¬ 
ligent  than  their  parents.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Rockwell 
succeeds  in  being  entertaining,  even  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  ciassical  orders.  Being  entertain- 
nrnnf  uiay  be  simple 

Mrs.  Rockwell  Is  a  writer  with  the 
Si^^ews to  reach  an  audience.”  Wayne 

130w'^  Bk  R  pt  2,  p32  My  7  ’67 


bock,  WILLIAM  R.  Appeasement  on  trial: 
Briti.sh  foreign  policy  and  its  critics,  1938- 
1939.  (Archon  bk)  365p  $10  Shoe  String 
327.42  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations 

66-19715 


The  object  of  [this  book  is]  to  evaluate  the 
forces  which  gradually  convinced  Chamber- 
lain  that  appeasement  was  an  untenable  po¬ 
licy.”  (TLS) 


,,  Tbe  book  attempts  a  general  assessment  o 
the  whole  period  but  on  the  traditional  line 
that  make  Chamberlain  the  scapegoat  for  ev 
eryone  else’s  hesitations  and  delinquencies.  .  . 


Sally’s  caterpillar:  a  true 
^  Harlow  Rockwell, 
unp  $2.95,  lib  bdg  $.3.03  Parents  mag.  press 

mn'J  ^'^$terflies— Juvenile  literature.  Cater¬ 
pillars — Juvenile  literature  65-18658 

of  the  evolution  of  a  monarch  but¬ 
terfly.  Ages  four  to  eight.”  (Sat  R) 

transitions  are  a  bit 
grided  young  child,  and  a  flrst- 

fnteresthiEi^^tfli^^  ^  approach  more 

Library  J  91:2202  Ap  15  ’66  80w 
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“The  sto^  has  been  terribly  overworked — 
caterpillar  in  Mason  jar  comes  back  to  city 
from  summer  home — but  the  attractive  format 
may  give  this  familiar  tale  of  metaphorphosis 
the  boost  it  needs.”  C.  H.  Lavender 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2„  p43  My  8  ’66 
60w 


“Even  thoug-h  this  is  a  young  J»ook,  might 
there  have  been  a  paragraph  about  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  migratory  habits?  The  pictures  are  large 
and  clear;  they  also  succeed  in  liaving  a  cer¬ 
tain  charm  not  always  found  in  an  informative 
book.”  Alice  Dalgliesh 

Sat  R  49:37  My  14  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  215:143  D  ’66  20w 


RODDAM,  JOHN.  The  changing  mind;  with 
a  foreword  by  Sir  Julian  Huxley.  224p  $4.95 
Little 


128  Man.  Evolution.  Universe 


67-12211 


The  author,  “explores,  with  the  help  of 
physics,  asti'onomy,  biology,  anthropology,  his¬ 
tory,  geology  and  psychology,  the  process  of 
evolution  from  the  formation  of  our  planet  to 
the  advent  of  civilized  man,”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 

Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Walker  . 

Am  Scholar  37:190  winter  ’67-  68  400w 

“Roddam  believes  that  man  cannot  live  up 
to  his  responsibilities  in  the  modern  world 
without  an  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  evolution,  so  he  makes  it  his  business  to 
paint  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  totality  of 
the  evolutionary  process  from  atoms  to  nations. 
...  In  man,  evolution  is  no  longer  organic  but 
psychosocial.  Territorialism,  which  served  man 
so  well  in  his  animal  past,  has  no  place  in  the 
modern  world  as  man  enters  upon  the  next 
phase  of  evolution,  global  cooperation.  In  many 
ways  this  book  is  an  extension  of  G.  G.  Simp¬ 
son’s  The  Meaning  of  Evolution  [BRD  19491.  It 
would  make  excellent  collateral  reading  for 
college  courses  dealing  with  the  evolution  and 
history  of  man  and  his  intergroup  relation- 

Choice  4:862  O  ’67  120w 

“[Mr  Roddam]  explores  the  total  implica¬ 
tions  of  evolutionary  theory,  implications  that 
cover  the  elementary  particles  of  modern  phys¬ 
ics  as  well  as  problems  of  the  mind  that  have 
troubled  both  psychologists  and  philosophers. 

I  find  little  of  value  in  this  wide-ranging 
application  of  a  theory  whose  scientific  signifi¬ 
cance  is  to  be  found  in  a  stricter  and  narrower 
sense.  Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  perennial 
popular  fascination  with  this  sort  of .  cosrnic 
speculation  and  I  suggest  the  book  might  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  larger  libraries.”  Georg 

Basalla  j  gjjigse  My  1  ’67  170w 

“Mr.  Roddam’ s  book  has  two  merits.  It  is 
well  written  in  vivid,  imaginative  prose;  and 
it  embraces  the  whole  sweep  of  evolution,  so 
that  the  development  of  the  human  brain  is 
seen  as  part  of  the  same  process  by  which  the 
stars  and  planets  came  into  being.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Roddam  tells  of  the  subseauent  differentiation 
of  life,  culminating  in  man,  so  well  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  slipped  in  towards  the  end  a 
chapter  on  ‘the  evolution  of  the  gods’  which 
seems  to  betray  some  prejudice  and  is  not 
quite  in  character.  Religion  certainly  arose  at 
a  stage  in  evolution,  but  so  did  science:  the 
origins  of  both  are  humble,  but  each  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  judged  by  its  highest,  not  its  lowest, 
manlfe.stations.”  _  „„„ 

TLS  pl007  N  3  ’66  280w 


RODEN,  HANS.  Treasure-seekers-  a  chronicle 
of  fortunes  lost  and  hidden  and  the  efforts 
made  to  salvage  them;  tr.  by  Frances  Ho- 
garth-Gaute.  208p  pi  maps  $4.95  Walker  &  co. 


910.4  Burled  treasure  67-23088 

The  author  describes  “the  various  theories  on 
the  locations  of  the  pirate  treasure  of  Captain 
Kidd,  the  silver  coffin  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  and 
numerous  other  treasures,  and  then  chronicles 
many  of  the  salvage  efforts.”  (Library  J)  Origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1963  as  Schatzsucher. 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Carmodv 

Best  Sell  27:363  D  1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“The  writing  is  dull  but  the  subject  has  un¬ 
failing  appeal  to  13  to  15-year-old  boys.  The 
photographs  are  numerous  and  adequate. 
Beverly  TMede^  ^  ^ 


“[This  book]  includes  most  of  the  standard 
stories  in  the  English  treasure  canon.  No  credit 
is  given  to  those  who  did  the  original  research. 

.  .  .  The  overall  effect  is  curious.  The  subject 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  second-hand  gossip 
heard  in  a  seaman’s  bar.  .  .  .  [R.  I.  Nesmith’s] 
Dig  for  Pirate  Treasure  [BRD  1958]  seems  to 
have  provided  the  material  for  six  out  of 
twenty  chapters.” 

TLS  p336  Ap  20  ’67  350w 


RODMAN,  SELDEN.  The  Peru  traveler;  a  con. 
cise  history  and  guide.  189p  $6.95  Meredith 
985  Pei'u — History.  Peru — Description  and 
travel  67-18497 

The  author  of  The  Road  to  Panama  (BRD 
1966)  takes  the  reader  “through  Peruvian  his¬ 
tory  from  pre-Incaic  times  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Belaunde  Terry.  .  .  . 
[In  the  shorter  ti-avel  section,  the  author]  de¬ 
scribes  the  various  sections  of  the  country  from 
the  coastal  plains  to  the  jungle  from  the  points- 
of-view  of  history,  culture,  achievements  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  his  own  personal  experiences.” 
(Library  J)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  long-awaited  book  on  Peru  in  some 
ways  measures  up  to  the  quality  of  [Rodman’s] 
earlier  works.  .  .  .  [However]  this  reviewer  does 
not  entirely  share  Mr.  Rodman’s  contention 
that  the  Spaniards  were  primarily  gold  hungry. 
This  seems  too  facile  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Yet  [he]  makes  a  good 
case  for  his  view.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rodman’s  history  of 
Peru  is  interesting,  for  he  brings  a  perspective 
to  that  history  which  is  not  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Rodman  sees  Peru  as  the  cultural 
seedbed  and  keystone  to  ‘the  huge  continent 
stretching  between  Panama  and  the  Antarctic.’ 
.  .  .  [But]  somehow  this  small  book,  with  its 
many  attractions  including  good  and  varied 
black  and  white  photographs,  falls  short  of 
fulfilling  both  the  promise  of  the  subject  and  the 
author.”  J.  N.  Good.sell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  27  ’67 
650w 

“This  is  much  more  than  a  travel  or  guide 
book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rodman,  American  poet  and 
critic,  has  crammed  a  mass  of  information  into 
a  few  succinctly  and  beautifully  written  chap¬ 
ters,  making  the  panorama  of  Peru  come  alive. 

.  .  .  'The  book  is  highly  recommended  for  any 
library;  in  fact,  after  reading  it,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  next  plane  to  Peru  myself.”  Mary 
Gormly 

Library  J  9,2:2572  J1  ’67  150w 


ROE,  ERNEST.  Teachers,  librarians  and  chil¬ 
dren:  a  study  of  libraries  in  education. 
(Archon  bk)  189p  $5  Shoe  String 
027.8  Libraries  and  schools.  Libraries  and 
students  65-8394 

This  book  is  written  by  an  Australian  and 
“is  based  upon  a  series  of  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  over  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reading  tastes  and  interests  at 
the  secondary  level.  The  style  is  not  one  of 
formal  research  reporting  but  is  a  discussion 
of  the  issues  that  emerged  in  the  study,  inter¬ 
preted  against  the  social  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  Australia.”  (Library  Q)  Bibliography. 


“Public  and  university  libraries  are  dealt 
with  briefly,  but  most  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  school  libraries.  ...  It  is  the  au¬ 
thor's  intention  that  the  book  will  provoke 
discussion:  this  it  should  do,  especially  in 
Australia.  It  is  not  easy  to  read,  however, 
principally  because  there  is  so  much  repetition. 

.  .  .  In  this  reviewer’s  opinion  there  are  also 
too  many  case  studies:  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  author  had  been  more  selective  in 
presenting  them.  He  does  write  well,  however, 
and  occasionally  one  finds  a  touch  of  humor 
(or  maybe  it  is  sarcasm).  .  .  .  School  librar¬ 
ians  in  the  United  States  will  find  the  book 
interesting  for  general  information:  they  will 
come  to  realize,  however,  that  even  though  the 
picture  is  not  as  negative  here,  we  cannot  be 
smug  about  it.”  M.  L.  Nickel 

Library  J  91:5160  O  16  ’66  490w 
“The  audience  for  this  report  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Australian  scene.  The  problems 
discussed  here  are  easily  recognizable  as  of 
paramount  concern  to  educators  and  librar¬ 
ians  in  every  country.  .  .  .  The  serious  reader 
will  see  the  parallel  outline  of  the  role  of  li¬ 
braries  in  the  educational  experience  of  chil¬ 
dren,  Independent  of  school  system  organi¬ 
zations.  .  .  .  Chapter  iii,  ‘Reading  in  the  Lives 
of  Children,’  contains  particularly  interesting 
material  in  the  form  of  brief  case  studies  of 
children  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  These  re- 
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ROE,  ERNEST— Cowtmwed 

port  those  aspects  of  each  child’s  life  that  seem 
to  throw  some  light  on  his  attitudes  toward 
reading  and  toward  use  of  libraries.  This 
technique  of  gathering  evidence  about  chii- 
dren’s  reading  has  hardly  been  used  by  Amer¬ 
ican  researchers,  but  it  is  a  promising  pattern 
for  constructing  profiles  of  tlie  development 
of  readers.”  S.  1.  Fenwick 

Library  Q  37:146  Ja  '67  600w 


ROE,  MICHAEL.  Quest  for  authority  in  East¬ 
ern  Australia,  1!)35-1351  [pub]  in  assn,  with 
the  Australian  nat.  university.  258p  maps 
$10  Cambridge 

994  Australia — History.  Australia — Social 

conditions.  Australia — Religion  65-4220 
The  author  “believes  that  the  development 
of  a  viable  society  in  Eastern  Australia,  in 
the  period  1835-1351,  was  achieved  in  the  face 
of  tne  penal  character  of  the  communities, 
largely  by  virtue  of  the  ascendancy  of  a  ‘new 
faith’  of  moral  enlightenment.  This  creed  was 
linked  to  practical  social  ethics  and  to  liberal 
Christianity  as  well  as  to  radical  thought  from 
the  British  Isles.  In  evidence  the  author  sub¬ 
mits  .  .  .  [an]  account  of  the  activities  of  cer¬ 
tain  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  their  ideas, 
studied  with  particular  reference  to  five  sub¬ 
jects:  political  power,  land  policy,  convictism, 
religion,  and  education.”  (Am  Hist  K)  Bibli- 
ogi-aphy.  Index. 


“Much  [here]  reminded  me  of  the  writing 
and  objectives  of  Raymond  Williams:  the  sober 
tone  and  the  painstaking  use  of  obscure  lives 
as  refined  instruments  of  social  analysis.  This 
is,  in  fact,  intellectual  cabinetmaking.  .  .  .  The 
interpretation  is  backed  by  a  formidable  and, 
indeed,  admirable  bibliography  and  documen¬ 
tation,  a  study  from  which  scholars  can  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  author’s  conclusions.  Social  classes 
existed  in  mid-century  Australia.  .  .  .  But  in 
this  work  the  reader  will  find  it  hard  to  know, 
at  times,  whether  examples  refer  to  middle 
or  working  classes,  to  free,  emancipist,  or 
bond,  to  native  or  new  chum,  or  old  seasoned 
Immigrant.  .  .  .  This  work  ...  is  a  product  of 
imagination  and  industry,  a  departure  from 
conventional  tliinking.  Michael  Roe  has  open¬ 
ed  some  new  doors  and  offers  students  of  mid- 
nineleenth-century  Australia  an  alternative 
view.”  C.  S.  Biackton 

Am  Hist  R  71:1045  Ap  ’66  650w 


“Mr.  Roe  argues  with  considerable  erudition 
that  the  authority  of  brute  force  in  eastern 
Australia  was  succeeded  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  dominance  of  a 
set  of  ideas  he  terms  ‘moral  enlightenment’, 
which  helped  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the 
alternative  force  that  he  labels  conservatism. 
.  .  .  [He]  demonstrates  successfully  that  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Australian  ethos 
were  shaped  before  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  are  recognizable  still. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  conservative  and 
liberal  forces  in  Australia,  [he]  marshals  an 
impressive  amount  of  research  and  the  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  is  not  in  doubt,  but  his 
touch  is  less  sure  with  the  English  background, 
which  he  little  more  than  hints  at.  though 
presumably  its  Impact  was  not  unimportant. 
.  .  .  No  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  the 
non-specialist  reader,  but  for  the  specialist 
the  book  is  a  rewarding  study.”  T.  R.  Reese 
Engl  Hist  R  82:186  Ja  ’67  280w 


ROE,  W.  G.  Lamennais  and  England;  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Lamennais’s  religious  ideas  In  England 
in  the  nineteenth  centui-y.  241p  $6.10  Oxford 
320  Lamennais,  Hugues  Fdlicitd  Robert  de. 
Great  Britain — Church  history  66-75625 
examination  of  the  influence  of  the 
19th  century  .French  religious  thinker  in  the 
England  of  ins  own  time  through  a  study  of 
references  to  him  in  various  English  journals, 
lioe  gives  “chapters  on  Lamennais’s  general 
reputation,  .  .  .  his  connexion  with  the  Ox- 
^rd  Movement,,  with  Roman  Catholicism  in 
liMgland  both  liberal  and  ultra-montane,  his 
effect  on  the  left,  in  particular  on  the  quasl- 
revolutipnary  left,  and  the  .  .  .  Christian  So¬ 
cialists.  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  John  Rattd 

Am  Hist  R  73:138  O  ’67  380w 
“Roe  flatters  his  readers  with  extended  quo¬ 
tations  in  French,  and  tries  their  patience  with 
ttie  apparent  attempt  to  list  every  reference  to 
Lamennais  in  English  in  the  19th  century  Not 
useful  as  a  biography  of  Lamennais,  there  are 


fruitful  discussions  of  his  influence  on  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement,  ‘Liberal  Catholicism,’  and  the 
Christian  Socialists  of  the  time.  Good  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Vldler’s  Prophecy  and  Papacy  [BRD 
1954]  is  more  generally  useful.” 

Choice  4:694  S  '67  70w 

“If  at  the  end  of  his  life  [Lamennais]  was 
alone,  broken.  Ignored,  both  as  a  symbol  and 
as  a  seminal  thinker,  he  had  had  a  wide  and  per¬ 
manent  influence,  even  in  circles  far  removed 
from  religion,  as  W.  G.  Roe  shows  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  interpretations  and 
misinterpretations  of  his  personality  and  his 
ideas  in  England  from  the  1320’s  to  the  mod¬ 
ernist  crisis.”  John  Ratte 

Commonweal  87:26  O  6  ’67  600w 
“Lamennais  lived  in  a  socio-religious  oikou- 
mene  whose  problems  remain  with  us;  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  see  the  destiny  of  his  ideas  through 
the  minds  of  countless  Britishers  casts  Ins  work 
and  his  age  into  a  perspective  from  which  to¬ 
day's  readers  can  profit.  The  book  is  terse, 
crowded,  demanding,  but  full  of  reward.”  M.  E. 
Marty 

J  Religion  47:277  J1  ’67  550w 
“Mr.  Roe  freely  admits  that  Lamennais’s 
moulding  influence  on  English  thinking  was 
surprisingly  small,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 
show  why  this  should  be  so;  which  is  a  pity, 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  would  have  giv¬ 
en  a  more  positive  content  to  his  book  and 
might  have  added  to  our  understanding  of  Vic¬ 
torian  responses  to  the  ferment  of  ideas.” 

TLS  pll31  D  1  ’66  860w 


ROEGEN,  NICHOLAS  GEORGESCU-.  See 
Georgescu-Roegen,  N. 


ROETHKE,  THEODORE.  The  collected  poems 
of  Theodore  Roethke.  274p  $5.95  Doubleday 
811  65-23784 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:90  Ag  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Benedikt 

Poetry  109:262  Ja  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  David  Ferry 

Va  <5  R  43:169  winter  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:275  D  ’66  900w 


ROGERS,  FRANKLIN  R.,  ed.  Mark  Twain’s 
satires  &  burlesques.  See  Twain,  M. 


ROGERS,  P.  G.  The  Fifth  monarchy  men.  168p 

11  $4.80  Oxford 

942.06  Great  Britahi — History — Stuarts,  1603- 
1714  66-77787 

A  “survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Fifth  Mon¬ 
archy  Men  [of  seventeenth  century  England. 
They]  .  .  .  believe  in  rule  by  the  saints.  Thus 
their  ideal  was  partially  realized  when  'Bare- 
bone’s  Parliament’  was  convened  in  1653.” 
(Christian  Century) 


Reviewed  by  L.  F.  Solt 

Am  Hist  R  72:1387  J1  ’67  370w 
“[Rogers’]  account,  centering  largely  around 
the  leaders  [of  this  cult],  is  primarily  based  on 
their  writings  and  other  contemporary  ma¬ 
terials  and  is  both  lively  and  good.  .  .  .  He 
attempts  no  serious  analysis  of  their  social 
background.  .  .  .  He  suggests  that  they  were 
drawn  from  ‘the  newly  emerging  proletariat.’ 
This  IS  not  supported  by  the  occupations  of  the 
members  that  he  discusses  in  detail  and  is 
certainly  open  to  question.  His  judgment  of 
their  ideas  is  based  on  20th-  not  17th-century 
concepts  and  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  just 
The  book  .provides  the  best  available  account 'of 
this  dennitely  peripheral  group.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  aspect  of  this  book 
IS  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  Cromwell  and  his  quite  extraordinai-y 
patience.  For  the  specialist  in  the  17th  cen- 
ury. 

Choice  4:212  Ap  ’67  200w 

author’s]  clear,  lucid  style  makes 
[this]  a  pleasure  to  read  .  .  .  [but]  the  clarltv 
with  which  this  stoiw  is  told  .  .  .  seems  to  have 
been  achieved  .at  the  expense  of  depth.  . 
L^ttl6  is  mad©  to  d©lv©  into  th©  orierin^t 

of  the  Fifth  .Monarchists’  ideas,  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  their  demands  tends  io  be  superficial 
.  .  .  By  carrying  the  story  to  the  end  of  the 
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17th  century,  Rogers  supplements  the  only 
other  work  on  the  subject,  Louise  Fargo 
Brown’s  The  Political  Activities  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  Interregnum  [BRD  1913].  Unfortuna¬ 
tely,  the  limitations  of  his  study  are  such  that 
we  still  do  not  have  much  more  than  an 
introduction  to  this  fascinating  group  of  rebels.” 
N.  K.  Clifford  ' 

Christian  Century  84:239  F  22  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:27  Ja  4  ’68  950w 
‘‘[This]  readable,  unpretentious  account 
.  .  .  gets  off  to  a  poor  start  with  a  garbled 
account  of  sixteenth-century  millenarianism, 
omitting_  Miintzer’s  mighty  exposition  of  Dan¬ 
iel’s  vision  of  the  Five  Kingdoms,  and  making 
rather  a  mess  of  the  Miintzer  debacle  of  1534- 
35,  thereby  dropping  interesting  clues.  .  .  .  The 
liveliest  part  or  the  book  is  the  serio-comic 
account  of  [John  Rogers’s  and  Christopher 
Feake’s]  antics  at  Windsor  in  1654.” 

TLS  pllO  F  9  ’67  320w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxviii  spring  ’67  170w 


ROGERS,  RAYMOND.  Coming  into  existence: 
the  struggle  to  become  an  individual.  128p 
$4.95  World  pub. 

155.2  Individuality  67-15213 

The  author  “is  primarily  concerned  with  ex¬ 
ploring  the  ideas  of  Prescott  Lecky,  who  was 
an  instructor  of  psychology  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1924  to  1934.  .  .  .  [These  views] 
favor  the  idea  that  the  self  is  an  active  develop¬ 
er  of  life,  not  just  a  passive  reactor  to  stimuli 
in  the  environment.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

“The  style  is  free  flowing,  easy  to  follow,  and 
makes  use  oi  many  examples  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  Laymen  should  have  no  trouble  un¬ 
derstanding  the  theses  expressed,  though  most 
of  them  are  familiar  to  professionals.  The  the- 
ry  of  personality  function  described  is  most  use¬ 
ful  to  the  layman  whose  own  language  is  used, 
and  who  has  none  of  the  professional  compe¬ 
tence  required  for  the  theories  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  by  working  professionals.” 

Choice  4:916  O  ’67  90w 

“Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  Lecky’s  views, 
passed  over  in  his  own  time,  are  now  important 
and  relevant  to  modern  man.  .  .  .  Although  Mr. 
Rogers  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  such  an 
idea  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention,  to 
propose  it  as  a  new  view  seems  unwarranted. 
Lecky’s  philo-psychology  can  be  found  in  writ¬ 
ers  from  Kant  to  Sartre,  and  little  that  he  has 
said  adds  significantly  to  other  discoveries. 
Contrary  to  Mr.  Roger’s  opinion,  the  ideas  are 
not  fresh,  though  they  are  still  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Rogers  is  an  able  writer  who  cham¬ 
pions  his  points  with  great  clarity;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  book  is  readable  for  almost  any¬ 
one.”  H.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  92:1629  Ap  15  ’67  160w 


ROGERS,  WILLIAM  D.  The  twilight  struggle: 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  politics  of 
development  in  Latin  America:  mtrod.  by 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  301p  $6.95  Random  house 
309.2  Alliance  for  Progress.  U.S. — Relations 
(general)  with  Latin  America.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — Relations  (general)  with  the  U.S. 


Based  on  his  experience  and  observations,  the 
author,  a  former  deputy  U.S.  coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  “reviews  the  history  and 
politics  of  the  Alliance.  .  .  .  [He  gives  an]  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ways  in  which  the  domestic  and 
international  politics  of  the  hemisphere  have 
operated  to  determine  the  growth  and  character 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“Here  is  an  able,  spirited,  and  readable  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Alliance.  .  .  .  „Mr.  Rogers  gives 
partisan,  well-argued,  and  well -documented  sup¬ 
port  to  an  enlightened  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America.  A  bibliography  would 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  book’s  usefulness  for 
the  informed  layman,  but  the  general  reader 
will  enjoy  and  profit  from  [it].  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  useful  for  general  collections.’ 

Library  J  92:3649  O  15  ’67  80w 
“[This]  volume  is  overdue.  It  is  at  once  en¬ 
lightening.  sobering,  and  on  the  whole  hearten¬ 
ing  It  points  up  the  gut-i.ssue:  how  far  can  an 
instrument  like  the  Alliance  bring  about  those 
moral,  social,  political  and  economic  changes 
requisite  to  bring  the  Latin  American  countries 
fairlv  into  the  20th-century  world?  .  .  .  [The 
author]  gives  full  credit  to  John, son’s  personal 


role  in  the  Latin -American  Summit  Conference 
held  in  Uruguay  last  April  and  the  impetus  he 
gave  toward  the  growing  Latin-American  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  [The]  closing  chapters  analyzing 
the  breathtaking  ‘opportunity  and  moral  imper¬ 
ative’  facing  the  United  States  are  as  sound  as 
they  are  eloquent,  and  his  appraisal  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  results  is  fair.”  A.  A. 
Berle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  N  19  ’67  1200w 


ROGIN,  MICHAEL  PAUL.  The  Intellectuals  and 

Mc(jarthy:  the  radical  specter.  366p  $12.50 

Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

320.973  McCarthy,  Joseph  Raymond.  U.S. — 
Politics  and  government — 20th  century 

67-16489 

The  author  attempts  to  refute  the  view  that 
McCarthyism  was  rooted  in  agrarian  radicalism. 
“Instead,  Mr.  Rogin  argues  that  the  Senator 
was  part  of  the  American  conservative  tradi¬ 
tion;  that  he  capitalized  on  an  existing  rightist 
wing  in  the  Republican  Party:  and  that  he  did 
not  have  mass  support,  as  evidenced  by  voUng 
statistics.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:907  O  ’67  140w 
“[Rogin]  maintains  that  McCarthyism  is  im¬ 
portant  not  so  much  because  it  suppressed  opin¬ 
ions  but  because  it  changed  them.  It  there¬ 
fore  transcends  its  own  particular  historical 
significance  and  has  implications  concerning 
questions  of  social  change  and  democratic  poli¬ 
tics.  .  .  .  Rogin  does  not  really  upset  or  even 
challenge  older  interpretations;  he  rather  clari¬ 
fies  them  and  adds  new  and  perceptive  insights 
and  dimensions.  The  value  of  the  work  might  be 
greater  if  he  had  spent  less  effort  attacking  the 
plurallsts  and  more  on  studying  the  man  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  ...  A  serious  and  provocative  study.” 
M.  M.  Marty 

Christian  Century  84:1400  N  1  ’67  600w 
“[This]  is  both  a  critique  of  the  McCarthy 
movement  and  a  measured  polemic  against  a 
school  of  ‘consensus’  academics  who,  it  is  im¬ 
plied,  consciously  or  unconsciously  are  inter¬ 
preting  the  past  in  the  light  of  their  current 
social  preconceptions.  .  .  .  According  to  Rogin, 
the  pluralist  assumption  that  McCarthyism, 
Populism,  and  Progressivism  are  cut  fi'om  the 
same  cloth  ends  by  misconstruing  all  three 
movements.  .  .  .  He  has  pretty  well  undermined 
a  plausible  thesis  about  McCarthyism  and 
shown  how  political  movements  as  different 
from  each  other  as  Populism  and  McCarthyism 
can  express  a  genuine  and  not  necessarily  ir¬ 
rational  national  concern.”  Daniel  Aaron 

Commonweal  86:556  S  8  '67  900w 
“Aiming  at  the  professional  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  and  history,  Mr.  Rogin  in  this 
study  gives  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  phenomenon.  .  .  .  He  maintains  that 
‘the  fear  of  radicalism  and  the  concern  for  sta¬ 
bility’  distorted  the  vision  of  the  pluralists, 
thereby  making  them  misinterpret  McCarthyism 
and  American  politics  generally.  Professor 
Rogin  finds  his  evidence  in  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  past  70  years’  election  statistics 
for  'Wisconsin  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
His  mature  study  will  probably  be  hotly  de¬ 
bated.  For  research  libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:2923  S  1  ’67  220w 
“[This]  is  a  careful  study  of  an  historical 
theory  that  tries  to  account  for  ‘McCarthyism’ 
rather  than  for  McCarthy.  .  .  .  [However]  Dr. 
Rogin  is  too  fascinated  by  his  psephological 
refinements  to  use  history  critically  enough. 
.  .  .  The  common  reader  is  assumed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  state  politics  in  the  Middle  West 
that  it  is  nearly  certain  he  has  not  got.  .  .  . 
More  serious  is  the  simplifying  of  the  situation 
in  AVisconsin.  .  .  .  Dr.  Rogin  does  not  discuss 
the  highly  relevant  question  of  why  so  many 
academics  were  alarmed  by  McCarthyism.  He 
does  not  note,  or  does  not  discuss,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Jewish  character  of  so  much  of 
the  academic  alarm.  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  side 
of  this  brilliant  book  that  deserves  notice.  Dr. 
Rogin  does  not  believe  in  the  elitist  view  of  the 
American  social  structure.” 

TLS  p796  S  7  ’67  900w 


ROLFE,  SIDNEY  E.  Gold  and  world  power; 
the  dollar,  the  pound,  and  the  plans  for  re¬ 
form,  by  Sidney  E.  Rolfe  with  the  assistance 
of  Robert  G.  Hawkins.  276p  $6.95  Harper 
332.1  Balance  of  payments  66-10658 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Clement 

Am  Econ  R  67:279  Mr  ’67  700w 
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ROLFE,  S.  E. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Nichols 

Am  Hist  R  72:1349  J1  ’67  420w 
Choice  4:72  Mr  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Drewi-y 

J  Pol  Econ  75:419  Ag  ’67  750w 


ROLINGSON,  MARTHA  ANN.  Late  Paleo- 
Indian  and  early  archaic  manifestations  in 
Western  Kentucky,  by  Martha  Ann  Rolingson 
and  Douglas  W.  Schwartz.  163p  ii  maps  $5 
Univ.  of  Ky.  press 

970.4  Kentucky — ^Antiauities.  Indians  of 
North  America — Antiquities  64-64532 

“A  comparative  analysis  of  archaeological 
data  recovered  from  four  sites  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Paleo-lndian  and  Archaic  materials 
from  these  sites  and  their  relationship  to  other 
early  complexes  in  North  America.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“Since  two  of  the  sites  .  .  .  were  not  only 
excavated  many  years  ago  but  have  remained 
hitherto  unpublished,  the  site  descriptions,  re¬ 
views  of  field  problems  and  procedures,  and 
ndsum^s  of  cultural  and  faunal  remains  are  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  regional  literature.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
descriptive  archeology  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Middle  South.  With  specific  regard  to  Paleo- 
lndian  and  early  Archaic  studies,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  significant  as  a  limited  supplement  to 
the  more  substantive  contributions  of  other 
publications.  .  .  .  The  pertinent  early  materials 
.  .  .  are  interpreted  in  a  tedious  and  unconvinc¬ 
ing  way.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  authors’  interpreta¬ 
tions  falter  or  fail  entirely  because  of  their 
persistence  in  refusing  to  believe  the  evidence 
they  do  have.  .  .  .  Praiseworthy  attempts  to 
discern  possible  acculturational  situations  or 
developmental  transitions  would  have  helped  by 
defining  terms  and  by  adherence  to  a  strict 
separation  of  artifact  typologies  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  the  sites  in  question.”  R.  J. 
Mason 

Am  Anthropol  69:102  P  ’67  800w 
“[This  is]  a  basic  source  of  primary  data 
from  an  early  horizon  of  eastern  North  Ameri¬ 
can  prehistory  as  well  as  an  excellent  example 
of  the  comparative  method.  It  is  written  for  a 
professional  audience;  serious  students  of  North 
American  archaeolo^  will  find  this  monograph 
valuable.  ...  It  is  the  second  comparative 
analysis  of  early  materials  from  the  general 
region  and  is  complimentary  to  the  first:  The 
Formative  Cultures  of  the  Carolina  Piedmont, 
by  J.  L.  Coe.  Together,  these  two  monographs 
would  be  valuable  holdings  for  a  library  in¬ 
terested  in  basic  source  materials  on  early  In¬ 
dian  populations  in  North  America.” 

Choice  3:938  D  ’66  150w 


ROLLINS,  BRYANT.  Danger  song.  280p  $4.95 

Doubleday 

67-10370 

Story  set  in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston, 
which  concerns  two  families,  one  white  and  re¬ 
spected;  the  other,  Boston  “ghetto  Negroes 
who  have  been  beaten  down  by  the  world. 
[Aria],  the  teen-age  daughter  of  the  McMahons, 
wbo  has  had  her  own  private  horrors,  and 
[Martin],  the  young  son  of  the  Negro  family, 
meet  at  a  settlement  house  and  begin  to  fall 
in  love.  .  .  .  The  boy  comes  from  a  world  of 
violence  and  hatred  where  getting  ‘The  Man’ 
IS  all  that  counts.  When  the  girl’s  father  finds 
out  what  IS  going  on,  he  beats  Martin  nearly 
to  death  Martin,  now  overflowing  with  hatred 
for  a,Il  whites,  bides  his  time,  then  takes  a  des¬ 
perate  violent  way  out  for  all  of  them.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly) 


Mr.  Rollins  I  believe,  is  trying  to  do  for 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  what  James  T.  Par- 
rell  did  for  Chicago.  He  is  trying  to  show 
that  people  will  never  become  better  until  they 
know  what  they  are  like.  .  .  .  Unlike  Parrell 
however,  Mr.  .Rollins  has  not  yet  mastered 
control  of  an  integrating  principle.  An  excel- 
lent  storyteller,  his  is  a  first-rate  talent. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  incorporated  a  poor  black 
boj^rich  white  girl  complication  which  seems 
to  detract  from  .the  strength  of  his  given  theme. 

telling  a  story  of  the  tough 
tnne  Negroes  have  growing  up  in  the  streets 
of  Roxbury,  that  is  one  thing  (and  he  has  told 
it  well):  if  he  IS  saying  that  poor  blacks  and 
never  have  the  parental  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  whites,  that  is  another  story — which 


though  shocking — is  not  as  convincing  as  the 
first.  .  .  .  Selection  and  restraint  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  proportion  will  develop  this  talented 
writer  into  an  artist.”  C.  M.  Biggins 

Best  Sell  27:76  My  15  ’67  6U(Jw 
“The  fact  is  that  Rollins  can  write  .  .  .  and 
he  plays  all  the  speech  idioms  wuth  the  de¬ 
veloped  skills  of  an  experienced  novelist — from 
nitty-gritty  Negro  to  educated,  velvet-taik  Ne¬ 
gro.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  fully-realized 

characterizations,  surely,  is  that  of  Martin’s 
older  sister  Martha.  She  is  at  once  sister  and 
mother-image.  There  is  not,  however,  one 
strong  adult  male  Negro  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  young  Martin’s  world.  .  .  .  [This]  is  the 
first  authentic  ‘inside’  look  that  proper  Bos¬ 
tonians  and  paddies  have  had  of  their  city’s 
‘Harlem,’  which  we  call  Roxbury,  and  where 
now  we  have  had  our  first  major  riot.”  T.  P. 
McDonnell 

Critic  26:72  Ag  ’67  1450w 


“[Mr.  Rollins’s]  recounting  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  Negro,  the  language  and  life  of  the  sub¬ 
culture  that  prevails  among  the  group,  and 
their  frustration  and  fatalistic  resignation  is 
done  with  dreadful  conviction.  Rollins  spares 
neither  black  nor  white,  explores  the  most  in¬ 
timate  relations  in  growing  up,  recounts  such 
charges  as  the  inadequate  white  teacher,  the 
ghetto,  the  negligent  city  services,  and  police 
brutality.  Through  it  all  the  characters  de¬ 
liver  a  message  of  implacable  hate,  of  even 
greater  intensity  than  Baldwin  achieves.  'This 
is  a  powerful  sociological  document  written  .  .  . 
with  little  consideration  for  literary  niceties; 
the  story  is  secondary.  I  expect  this  book  will 
become  a  perennial  and  sit  in  libraries  along¬ 
side  The  Children  of  Sanchez  [by  Oscar  Lewis. 
BRD  1961,  1962].”  J.  M.  Carroll  .i-cwis. 

Library  J  92:1178  Mr  15  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  14  ’67  200w 


ROLLINS,  CHARLEMAE.  Famous  Negro  en- 
tertainers  of  stage,  screen,  and  TV.  122p  11 
<»o.50  Dodd 

920  Negroes— Biography— Juvenile  literature. 
Lntertainei's — Juvenile  literature  67-14305 
This  volume  presents  short  biographies  of  16 
entertainers:  Ira  Aldridge;  Marian  Anderson; 
Louis  ‘  Satchmo”  Armstrong;  Josephine  Baker; 
Harry  Belafonte;  Nat  “King”  Cole;  Sammy  Da- 
Ellington;  Lena  Horne;  Eartha 
KiH;  Sidney  Poitier;  Leontyne  Price;  Paul 
Robeson;  Bill  “Bojangles”  Robinson;  “Bert” 
Williams;  Thomas  “Fats”  Waller.  Index 
Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Miss  Rollins’  purpose  is  to  inform  her  read- 
^9"’'  these  people  have  worked  and 
what  they  have  contributed  to  our  culture 
while  trying  to  better  themselves.  .  .  .  The 
book  commends  itself  to  all  young  people  who 
generally,  are  eager  to  know  more  about  . 
notable  stars.” 

Best  Sell  27:66  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Uninsmring  rather  dull  biographical  sketch- 
es.  .  .  The  book  is  adequate  as  an  introduc¬ 

tion  to  a  group  of  important  artists.  However, 
the  sketches  are  so  brief  as  to  convey  no  real 
characterization  of  or  feeling  for  the  individual 
personalities. ' '  Edward  Scruggs 

Library  J  92:2454  Je  15  ’67  80w 


RUB£N.  The  futile  life  of 
3Pito.  Pei-M;  tr.  from  the  original  Spanish  by 

Pedro  A.  Noa. 

151p  $4.95  Prentice-Hall 

,  67-12200 

The  protagonist  of  this  novel  “is  an  anti- 
J^ro,  a  rascal  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  his  welfare,  dependent  on  his  wits  takes 
precedence  over  the  convenience  and  well- 
being  of  others  and  the  morals,  whatever 
of  his  time  and  environment.” 
rSo?  Times  Bk  R)  “As  a  jack  of  all  trades,  a 
thief’  seducer,  .musician,  magician  and  wander- 
•  ‘-r  always  manages  to  get 
the  bad  end  of  any  situation  and  carne  to  know 
intimately  many  jails.”  (America) 


eloquence  depended  upon 
^ate  of.  inebriation,  he  usually  managed  to 
reach  .certain  heights  of  hilarity  during  which 
language  vied  with  hurnoi^and 
irony  in  a  most  dramatic  fashion.  .  .  .  This 
inherently  pathetic  story  succeeds  In  enter- 
taining  .  us,  notwithstanding,  because  it  is 
tradition  of  the  picaresque  novel, 
that  typically  Spanish  genre  which  goes  back 
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to  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Cervantes,  and  Gil 
Bias  in  France,  and  has  found  deep  roots  in 
Spanish- speaking  America,  as  well  as  in  Bri¬ 
tish  and  American  circles.  Its  literary  quali¬ 
ties  stand  out  even  in  translation  and  make 
palatable  to  the  reader  descriptions  of  events 
usually  lacking  in  esthetic  appeal,  which  here 
hold  our  interest  on  account  of  their  basically 
human  facets.”  Pierre  Courtines 

America  116:352  Mr  11  ’67  490w 


"This  famous  novel  by  the  popular  Mexican 
author  Romero  (1890-1962)  has  been  a  best-sell¬ 
er  for  26  years:  17  Spanish-language  editions 
have  been  published.  .  .  .  The  excellence  of 
this  translation,  which  partly  compensates 
for  the  delay,  shows  why  the  story  of  Pito 
Perez  has  been  such  a  favorite.  The  force  of 
this  work  is  all  in  the  telling  of  it,  for  the 
story  is  slight.  .  .  .  When  asked  why  he  wastes 
his  life,  [Pito]  responds,  ‘I’m  a  friend  of  truth.’ 
So,  obviously,  is  the  author.  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  told  tale  and  should  be  in  all  fiction  col¬ 
lections.”  R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:596  P  1  ’67  160w 


“Though  a  ne’er-do-well,  Pito  is  no  fool, 
and  .  .  .  like  other  picaros  becomes  a  vehicle 
for  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  phy¬ 
sicians,  romance,  and  pretensions  in  general. 
.  .  .  The  author’s  style  ranges  from  the  poetic 
to  the  pedantic  and  the  piquantly  racy.  The 
book  is  compounded  of  the  idiom  and  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  the  villages,  of  drollery  and  violence, 
and  the  Latin  love  of  paradox,  eloquence  and 
boldness.  It  is  roguish,  p^eppery  and  thoroughly 
Mexican  in  flavor.  Lois  Hobart 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ja  29  ’67  900w 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Crow 

Sat  R  50:33  My  27  ’67  400w 
Time  89:100  F  17  ’67  550w 


RONANi  COLIN  A.  The  stars:  U.  by  David  A. 

Hardy.  32p  $2.95:  Hb  bdg  $2.96  McGraw 
623  Astronomy — Juvenile  literature 

66-10322 

The  author  covers  the  constellations,  the 
wandering  stars  or  planets,  comets  and  mete¬ 
ors,  our  sun,  strange  stars,  the  Milky  Way, 
galaxies,  telescopes,  and  space  probes.  “Grades 
three  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“[Thi.s  book]  seems  rehable  and  reasonable  to 
me.”  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  42:732  D  ’66  60w 
“Besides  the  usual  information  on  stars,  this 
text  Includes  a  brief  discussion  of  binary 
stars,  nova,  supernova,  an  expanding  universe. 
Rlustrations  are  dramatic.  However,  the  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  text  obscures  meaning.  .  .  . 
Included  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  larger  plane- 
tarlums  in  the  United  States.  Buy  only  where 
another  book  on  the  subject  is  needed.”  A.  S. 
Fish 

Library  J  91:3261  Je  15  ’66  IlOw 
“The  subject  is  treated  simply,  but  without 
condescension.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  call  out 
the  sense  of  wonder,  but  fail  in  part  to  elucidate 
and  add  to  the  text;  the  subject,  the  universe, 
is  complex  and  needs  illustrations  which  are  in¬ 
formative  rather  than  decorative.” 

TLS  pll57  D  9  ’65  lOOw 


RONART,  STEPHAN.  Concise  encyclopaedia  of 
Arabic  civilization:  the  Arab  West  [by] 
Stephan  and  Nandy  Ronart.  410p  maps  $14.50 
Praeger 

910.03  Civilization,  Arab.  Arabs  in  Spain 

66-13401 

“A  companion  work  to  an  earlier  book  of 
1960,  with  the  same  title,  except  that  this  one 
deals  with  the  Arab  West  rather  than  the 
Arab  East.  Its  coverage  includes  Morocco.  Al¬ 
geria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  Arab  period  in  Spain.  It  is  alphabetically 
arranged  by  topic  and  by  proper  name,  and 
entries  vary  in  length  from  a  few  paragraphs 
to  [several  pages].  The  lengthy  treatments  are 
relatively  few  and  are  devoted  to  the  specific 
countries  and  to  such  topics  as  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  trade  unions.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“A  careful  examination  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  complementing  the  slightly  better  earlier 
volume  .  .  .  reveals  no  particular  conceptuali¬ 
zation  or  system  which  could  have  guided  the 
amateurish  editors.  Entries  are  arbitrary,  most 
uneven  in  coverage,  and  the  writing  style 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  entries  are  those  pertaining  to  recent  poli¬ 
tical  movements  and  personalities.  Recom¬ 
mended  only  to  those  libraries  possessing  the 
first  volume.” 

Choice  4:392  Je  ’67  lOOw 


“[The  authors]  have  lived  in  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  and  have  collaborated  on  socio-economic 
surveys  for  Unesco.  Probably  useful  for  the 
informed  reader  looking  for  a  quick  run-down 
on  a  topic  already  known  to  him.  The  price 
seems  very  high.”  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  92:225  Ja  15  ’67  160w 


RONDI,  GIAN  LUIGI.  Italian  cinema  today, 
1952-1965;  foreword  by  Bosley  Crowther.  279p 
U  $12.50  Hill  &  Wang 

791.4  Moving  pictures  65-24716 

The  text  and  captions  discuss  the  theories 
and  ideals  of  the  Italian  movie  directors  of  the 
period  that  succeeded  the  earlier  neorealistic 
tradition.  Indexes  of  actors  and  directors,  fUm 
titles  and  producers. 


Economist  223:1131  Je  10  ’67  60w 
“Evocative,  often  strong  enough  to  stand  on 
their  own  in  any  gallery  of  photographic  art, 
[the  stills]  form  the  major  and  most  satisfying 
part  of  Gian  Luigi  Rondi’s  retrospective  sur¬ 
vey.  .  .  .  [Mr  Rondi]  works  his  way  down  the 
roster  of  Italian  film  directors,  from  Antonioni 
to  Zurlini,  mixing  carefully  measured  amounts 
of  blame  and  praise  into  each  artistic  biogra¬ 
phy.  He  is  at  nis  best  dealing  with  Antonioni, 
Fellini  and  De  Sica.  A  format  more  flexible  than 
the  case-istudy  approach  might  have  produced  a 
book  more  suited  to  readers  than  to  bookstore 
browsers.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  9  ’66  130w 
“Signor  Rondi,  brother  of  Brunello  Rondi, 
he  film-maker  and  constant  collaborator  of  Fel- 
.ini,  is  one  of  the  brighter  and  less  eccentric 
of  Italian  film  critics.  He  does  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  fact  here.  .  .  . 
The  pictures  are  the  main  point  of  the  book, 
and  they  are  on  the  whole  intelligently  chosen 
and  well  reproduced.  A  longish  list  of  errata  on 
the  last  page  by  no  means  exhausts  the  book’s 
supply  of  misprints.” 

TLS  p567  Je  22  ’67  lOOw 


\l 


RONGEN,  BJORN.  Anna  of  the  bears;  tr.  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Evelyn  Ramsden;  il.  by 
Jane  Paton.  118p  $3.25  Farrar,  Straus 
Bears — Stories  67-2663 

The  story  of  Anna,  a  two-year-old  Norwegian 
farm  child  who  was  “stolen  by  a  mother  bear 
and  cared  for  safely  while  the  bear’s  cub  was 
caged  by  a  hunter.  Anna’s  nine-year-old  and 
six-year-old  brothers  joined  In  the  several  days' 
search  for  her  through  mountain  wilderness, 
and  it  was  their  Intelligent  use  of  a  telescope 
that  led  to  her  rescue.”  (Horn  Bk)  Published 
originally  in  1965  as  Anne  vllldyrjente.  “Ages 
nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Horn  Bk  43:471  Ag  '67  lOOw 
“A  simple,  well-knit  story  which  shows  how 
love  and  understanding  overcome  fear  of  wild 
animals  and  Ignorance  of  their  ways.  The 
translation  from  the  Norwegian  is  smooth,  the 
illustrations  have  charm,  the  characters  are 
vital,  and  the  suspense  is  well  maintained.” 
S.  B.  Mehrer 

Library  J  92:2017  My  15  ’67  lOOw 
“When  the  child  Is  spotted  playing  happily 
with  the  great  brown  animal,  the  men  of  the 
village  start  to  encircle  the  bear  and  her  small 
companion.  Mother  doesn’t  want  to  wait  for  the 
maneuver.  From  maternal  wisdom,  she  reasons 
that  the  bear  ‘only  wants  a  cub  to  play  with,’ 
and  will  allow  an  exchange:  her  own  cub  for 
Anna.  Once  the  reader  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
credible  relationship  between  wild  animal  and 
child,  this  tale  has  a  mesmerism  and  a  com¬ 
pelling  drama  all  its  own,”  M.  L.  Hector 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p39  My  7  ’67 
12  Ow 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:183  D  16  ’67  320w 
“A  strong  feeling  of  mother  love  pervades 
this  quietly  gripping  tale.  It  is  slightly  marred, 
in  the  telling,  by  an  awkwardness  in  the  dia¬ 
logue  wbicb,  if  it  exists  in  the  original,  could 
have  been  smoothed  out  by  the  translator.” 
TLS  p614  Je  17  ’65  IlOw 


ROONEY,  FRANK.  Shadow  of  God.  338p 
$5.95  Harcourt 

67-25069 

“The  action  opens  In  [southeast  Asia],  .  .  . 
A  small  force  of  American  soldiers,  capturing  a 
monastery  recently  held  by  the  enemy,  discover 
five  [pregnant]  nuns  who  have  been  used  as 
whores  by  the  hostile  soldiers.  .  .  .  [Eventual¬ 
ly.]  the  few  surviving  soldiers.  Including  the 
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ROONEY,  FRAUK— Continued 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Steriing,  and  the 
five  nuns  are  rescued  by  helicopter.  The  fate  of 
the  nuns  having  become  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  Church,  the  scene  is  shifted  to  Rome. 
.  .  .  The  centi'al  ecciesiastic  is  Monsignor  Thom¬ 
as  Kramer,  an  American  priest  chosen  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Bellini  to  investigate  the  case.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  novel  is  devoted  to  working  out 
the  destiny  of  Sister  Esther,  now  living  in  po¬ 
verty  in  iLos  Angeles  under  her  original  name, 
Margaret  Westlake.”  (Sat  R) 


[This]  is  a  powerful  book.  It  is  baffling, 
disturbing.  The  omniscient  narrator  probes  the 
innermost  souls  of  a  multitude  of  people — all 
real,  ail  enigmatic.  ...  It  probes  the  deepest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  human  psyche,  especially  that  of 
Monsignor  Kramer  and  that  of  Sistei-  Esther. 
.  .  .  Rooney  is  a  writer  of  the  highest  order; 
he  demonstrates  that  superbly  in  this  stimulat¬ 
ing,  engrossing,  thrilling  work  of  art.”  O.  A. 
Bouise 

Best  Sell  27:279  O  15  '67  750w 


Christian  Century  84:1164  S  13  ’67  30w 
“This  book  will  appeal  to  the  lurid  thrill  seek¬ 
er.  Despite  the  Vietnam  war  scene,  it  smacks 
more  of  the  bathroom  and  autopsy  brand  of 
sex  than  the  barracks  type.  .  .  .  Although  Mr. 
Rooney  depicts  caricatures  rather  than  charac¬ 
ters  and  uses  verbal  tableau  posturing  as  dia¬ 
logue,  he  makes  the  story  come  off.  After  a 
slow  start  he  unexpectedly  picks  the  broken 
threads  up  again  and  creates  a  groundswell  of 
meaning  and  morality.  He  shows  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  sacred  and  the  pro¬ 
fane  as  long  as  they  are  linked  by  love.  Recom¬ 
mended  reading,  especially  for  those  who  are 
vulnerable  enough  to  snicker  and  beat  their 
breasts  over  the  same  page.”  J.  W.  Delonas 
Library  J  92:2812  Ag  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  17  ’67  200w 
“In  contrast  to  the  military  scenes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  the  ecclesiastical  pas- 
sag'es  have,  for  me,  a  considerable  degree  of  un¬ 
reality.  .  .  ._  Rooney  treats  his  theme  with  the 
seriousness  it  desei'ves:  there  is  no  journalistic 
cheapness,  even  in  the  Hollywood  episode, 
which  rather  invited  it.  If  the  novel  is  not  quite 
successful,  that  may  be  because  the  theme  was 
too  mighty  for  the  author’s  literary  powers. 
•  •  .v  He  chose  to  develop  it  in  the  largest 
po.ssible  terms,  and  this  forced  him  onto 
ecclesiastical  heights  where  his  footing  was 
not  secure.  But  there  is  another  and  perhaps 
more  important  fault — his  failure  to  give 
Srster  Esther  the  kind  of  substance  her 
role  in  the  novel  demands.  .  .  .  Since  Rooney 
has  chopn,  probably  wisely,  to  present  Sister 
Esther  largely  through  the  eyes  of  others,  it 
IS  a  pity  that  the  others  are  not  more  percep- 
v,-  [Ho.oney  has]  had  a  brave  try  at  a 
mighty  theme.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:37  S  30  ’67  1200w 


R(3pSA,  ROBERT  V.  The  dollar  and  world 
liquiuity.  3(j/p  $7.95;  text  ed  $5.60  Random 
nouse 

332.1  Balance  of  payments.  International 
economic  relations.  U.  S. — Economic  policy 

67-22322 

The  author  was  the  “under-secretary  for 
moiietaiw  affairs  in  the  United  States  treasury 
in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations, 
from  1961  to  1966.  .  .  .  The  central  part  [of  this 
book]  ._  .  .  reproduces  a  number  of  speeches 
and  articles  written  while  he  was  in  office  .  .  . 
setting  out  the  views  he  then  held  on  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  and  the 
lines  on  which  reserve  creation  might  proceed 
in  the  future.”  (Economist) 


A  contingency  plan  for  .  .  .  the  creation  of 
special  drawing  rights  administered  through 
the  [internationl  Monetary  Fund]  was  outlined 
at  the  London  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Group 
Of  Ten  countries  on  August  26th.  There  could 
hardly  be  a.  more  appropriate  time,  therefore, 
for  a  look  at  the  development  of  policy  in 
international  financial  affairs  and,  in  giving 
the  American  viewpoint,  few  voices  will  be 
listened  to  with  more  interest  than  that  of 
Mr  Robert  Roosa.  .  .  .  ■  This  book  was,  of 
course,  concluded  before  the  new  plan  was 
agreed,  so  we  are  not  treated  to  Mr  Roosa’s 
views  of  it.  Instead  he  details  the  version  of 
•rbe  CRU  (Composite— or  Collective— Reserve 
ynit)  which  he  would  prefer:  the  choice  of 
drawing  rights,  rather  than  an  actual  reserve 
unit,  IS  something  he  will  reluctantly  accept, 
seeing  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  system 


of  units.  Drawing  rights  can  be  appraised  m 
the  same  terms  as  new  reserve  units  and  Mr 
Roosa’s  lucid  account  in  this  book  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  new  asset  set  criteria  against 
which  the  [new]  scheme  can  be  judged. 

Economist  224:999  S  16  67  TOOw 

“The  appendix  contains ,  statements  and  gov¬ 
ernment  papers  of  Presidents,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Roosa’s  coverage  is  wide,  and  his 
account  of  the  expansion  of  world  liquidity 
through  the  use  of  the  collective  reserve  unit 
(CRU),  as  a  replacement  for  the  dollar,  is  weU 
done.  ’The  Informed  layman,  businessman,  and 
economist  .in  this  field  will  find  the  book  useful. 
For  the  economics  section  of  the  library,  but 
more  especially  for  college  libraries.  ’  R.  W. 

Haseltlne  _ _ _ 

Library  J  92:2763  Ag  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Edwin  Dale 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p74  N  19  ’67  650w 


ROOSEVELT,  NICHOLAS.  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
the  man  as  I  knew  him,  205p  pi  $5.95  Dodd 
B  or  92  Roosevelt.  Theodore  67-13368 

“A  former  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York 
'Times  has  w’ritten  a  biography  [of  his  cousin] 
based  on  personal  recollections,  family  letters, 
and  diaries.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Nicholas  Roosevelt  has  certainly  given  us  a 
picture  of  'PR  which  is  not  usually  found  in  the 
standard  American  History  textbook.”  B.  D. 
Williams 

Best  Sell  27:41  Ap  15  ’67  300w 
Choice  4:907  O  ’67  160w 
“Too  little  in  this  book  is  new.  and  what  is 
new  does  not  change  in  any  significant  way  the 
existing  picture  of  TR.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  based  upon  readily  available  published  ma¬ 
terial.  On  some  topics  .  .  .  the  author  is  on 
fairly  sound  ground.  On  other  points  .  .  .  his 
pro-Roosevelt  bias  is  strikingly  evident.  The 
specialist  will  find  little  here  that  is  significant, 
while  the  book’s  shortcomings  as  a  balanced 
historical  account  make  its  value  for  the  un¬ 
initiated  dubious.”  John  Braeman 

J  Am  Hist  54:693  D  ’67  350w 
“'The  account  is  filled  with  warm,  intimate 
family  scenes  .  .  .  interspersed  with  views  of 
political  events — the  1912  campaign  and  election, 
and  the  conflict  with  Wilson.  However,  the  en¬ 
tire  biography  is  a  spirited  defense  and  support 
of  Roosevelt's  policies  and  lacks  objectivity. 

.  .  .  Recommended  only  for  larger  libraries 
which  feel  they  need  more  than  the  standard 
biographies.”  M.  A.  Hecker 

Library  J  92:769  F  15  ’67  160w 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  25  ’67  160w 
“Nicholas  Roosevelt’s  book  has  a  great  deal 
of  charm.  The  chapters  describing  .  .  .  the 
days  when  a  President  could  go  camping  with¬ 
out  the  Secret  Service  under  foot  give  de¬ 
lightful  glimpses  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
get  on  with  boys,  who  never  condescended  to 
them — partly  because  he  never  completely  grew 
up  himself.  ...  In  addition  to  the  Roosevelt 
clan  .  .  .  the  rift  with  Taft,  of  whom  TR 
expected  so  much,  is  understandingly  handled, 
as  are  his  relations  with  Woodrow  Wilson, 
with  whom,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
he  never  could  have  been  close.  The  sole  per¬ 
son  whose  disapproval  'Teddy  Roosevelt  seemed 
to  fear  was  his  wife,  Edith,  engagingly  por¬ 
trayed  in  this  book.  .  .  .  [This  is  the]  most 
vital  yet  balanced  picture  of  TR  that  we  pos¬ 
sess,  and  as  such  is  a  remarkable  achievement.” 

T  A  s  Y’n  cs 

Sat  R  50:33  My  6  '67  800w 


ROOTEN,  LUIS  D’ANTIN  VAN.  See  Rooten,  L. 
d’A. 


R6PER,  ANITA.  The  anonymous  Christian:  tr 
by  Joseph  Donceel;  with  an  afterword:  The 
anonymous  Christian  according  to  Karl 
Rahncr,  by  Klaus  Riesenhuber.  179p  $4.50 
Sheed 

234  Salvation.  Christianity  66-12269 

This  book  is  an  “attempt  to  apply  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Karl  Rahner’s  ‘supernatural  ex¬ 
istential’  concept  to  the  problem  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  unbeliever.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  116:835  D  24-31  ’66  lOOw 
Choice  4:1006  N  '67  170w 
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“Frau  Roper’s  quietly  startling  book  con¬ 
stitutes  a  refutation  of  stereotypes  concerning 
Catholic  'exclusivism.’  Paralleling  Tillich’s  idea 
of  ‘the  latent  church’  and  drawing  on  hints 
from  Karl  Rahner,  the  book  develops  the  no¬ 
tion  that  Christianity  is  implicit  in  many 
‘pagans.’  ’’ 

Christian  Century  83:1212  0,6  ’66  40w 
Critic  25:85  Ap  ’67  300w 
“[Mrs.  Roper]  confronts  a  difficulty  which 
Rahner  himself  has  not  resolved,  that  of  in¬ 
tegrating  the  results  of  a  phenomenological 
analysis  of  consciousness  with  a  non-dialec- 
tical  ontology.  Her  solution  has  a  closer  affin¬ 
ity  with  Marcdchaliaji  Thomism  and  with  de 
Liubac’s  Surnaturel  than  is  usually  discovered 
in  Rahner’ s  theology.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  contribution  to  Catholic  theology. 
The  author  has  pointed  out  the  compelling 
necessity  for  that  theoiogy  of  understanding 
the  universality  of  grace  as  an  unconditional 
‘given’  in  human  subjectivity,  and  has  gone  far 
in  describing  its  reality.  The  lucidity  of  her 
inquiry  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Mrs. 
Pffiper  is  a  hoiusewife  witji  no  formal  theolog¬ 
ical  training.  The  professionals  need  not  con¬ 
descend  to  her  accomplishment.’’  D.  J.  Keefe 
Library  J  92:123  Ja  1  ’67  180w 


ROPER,  MYRA.  China — the  surprising  country. 
292p  il  $6.50  Doubleday 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) — 
Description  and  travel  66-17422 

The  author  “has  in  the  past  few  years  made 
three  trips  into  mainland  China,  first  in  1958 
and  again  in  1963  when  she  filmed  a  television 
documentary  about  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chi¬ 
nese  men  and  women.  This  book  is  mainly  the 
story  of  the  filming  of  that  documentary  and 
the  China  she  experienced.  In  1965,  she  re¬ 
turned  for  a  month’s  visit  and  has  brought 
her  story  up  to  date  with  footnotes  and  inter¬ 
chapters  gleaned  from  the  last  visit.”  (Library 
J)  iSibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:223  An  ’67  140w 
"[Myra  Roper’s]  Interest  is  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual,  attempting  to  assay  those  common 
grounds  shared  by  most  human  beings:  modes 
of  dress,  eating  habits,  ways  of  relaxing,  as¬ 
pirations,  and  images  of  ourselves  and  others. 
Enthusiastic  and  sympathetic,  she  reacts  to  the 
fact  that  people  as  individuals  can  be  civilized 
but  fails  to  recognize  that  under  this  Individual 
civilization,  vast  social  differences  can  exist 
from  country  to  country.  Her  book  does  little 
to  add  to  the  understanding  of  China.”  R.  S. 
Dillon 

Library  J  91:6076  D  15  ’66  ISOw 
“This  is  no  casual  travelogue  nor  in  any  way 
a  general  sermon  for  or  against  the  Communist 
way  of  life.  Miss  Roper  has  examined  with  ob¬ 
jectivity  many  aspects  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  in  China.  In  every  Instance 
she  has  had  to  work  through  Interpreters.  A 
map  of  China  is  lacking.  This  will  be  an  asset 
to  school  and  young  adult  collections  if  it  is 
understood  that  much  of  this  is  impression 
and  that  the  author’s  view  of  American  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  of  an  Australian.” 

Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Wittfogel 

Nat  R  19:149  F  7  ’67  1650w 


“[This  book]  shows  no  sign  of  sustained 
study  of  Chinese  affairs,  either  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  materials  themselves  or  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  literature.  Miss  Roper  is  more  than  a 
dilettante  tourist,  less  than  a  painstaking 
scholar;  .  .  .  [her]  underlying  naivety  makes 
her  book  a  transient  thing,  like  the  remarkable 
papercuts  which  illustrate  it.” 

TLS  p590  J1  7  ’66  650w 


ROREM,  NED.  Music  from  inside  out.  144p 

$4  Brazlller 

780.15  Music— Analysis,  appreciation 

67-12477 

“Composer -writer  ...  [of  last  year’s]  ‘The 
Paris  Diary  of  Ned  Rorem’  [BRD  1966,  presents] 
a  miscellanv — seven  lectures  on  music  delivered 
at  Buffalo  University  in  1959  and  I960,  a  previ- 
ouslv  published  article  on  Francis  Poulenc,  a 
review  of  a  book  by  Arthur  Honegger  and  some 
new  excerpts  from  his  diary.  .  .  .  The  lectures 
range  from  the  philosophical  ...  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  ”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Seven  chapters,  of  the 
eleven  in  this  volume,  were  published  previously 
in  The  American  Record  Guide.  The  London 
Magazine.  Music  Journal.  The  Village  Voice 
and  other  magazines. 

“Rorem  begins  with  a  discussion  of  how 
music  differs  from  art.  .  .  .  Not  surprising  for 


a  musician,  he  finds  the  ear  ’a  subtler  mechan¬ 
ism  than  the  eye.’  To  this  shaky  premise,  he 
awkwardly  tries  to  attach  a  list  of  disparities 
between  the  two  forms.  While  his  remarks  on 
the  interplay  between  images  and  music  are 
lively  and  believable,  he  seems  sight-deaf  to 
what  the  great  graphic  artists  try  to  dp.  \yith 
their  medium.  But  when  he  says,  Ihe  history 
of  music  is  the  history  of  song,’  the  reader 
begins  to  listen.  Rorem  is  one  of  the  few  tine 
songwriters  at  work  today.  He  is  a  natural  at 
his  specialty.  And  it  is  worth  what  patience  it 
takes  to  get  through  this  slight,  fragmented 
volume  and  to  piece  together  his  aphoristic  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  creative  process.  R.  J. 


Cattani 

Christian  Science 
600w 


Monitor  pl3  Ap  20  '67 


“Alongside  what  often  read  like  junior  college 
appreciation  texts  painstakingly  doled  out  for 
the  lay-mind  are  found  sketches  of  Poulenc  and 
Honegger,  random  notes  from  a  diary,  ana 
answers  to  four  questions  regarding  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  personal  working  habits.  One  section 
unfolds  like  a  PTA  address,  briefing  parents 
about  what  their  children  can  accept  {hardship 
unlimited)  in  pursuit  of  a  musical  career. 
Another  chapter  is  practically  a  service  manual 
on  song  writing,  for  those  whom  hardship  pre¬ 
sumably  will  not  put  off.  It  is  when  Rorem 
depicts  his  life  as  a  composer  in  decomposing 
times  that  he  ayoids  the  constriction  of  an 
educational  TV  kinescope  and  brings  forth 
interesting  appraisals  of  the  contemporary  out¬ 
look.”  Richard  Wyszynski 

Commonweal  86:476  J1  28  67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  92:583  F  1  67  90w 

“Though  unambitious,  [this  volume]  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant.  .  .  .  The  sections  on  song  writing  are 
especially  perceptive.  .  .  .  The  brief,  final  chap¬ 
ter  of  musical  iiiusings  from  that  now-famous 
diary  are  engrossing  enough  to  make  the  reaa- 
er  wish  for  more,  and  no  doubt  in  time  there 

will  be  more/’ Bk  R  p36  Mr  19  ’67  170w 


rorem,  NED.  The  New  York  diary  of  Ned 
Rorem.  218p  pi  $5.95  Braziller 

B  or  92  67-27523 

Coyering  the  years  1956-1961,  this  book  is  a 
continuation  of  the  American  composer  s  dia¬ 
logue  with  him.self  that  he  began  in  his  Pans 
Diary  (BRD  1966). 


Reyiewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  N  14  67 

650w 

“There  is  a  certain  sadness  about  Ned  Rorem 
and  his  New  York  Diary.  And  there  is  a  certain 
intrigue,  too.  The  sadness  comes  from  the  image 
of  his  despair.  .  .  .  The  intriguing  aspect  is  the 
unfolding  of  Rorein’s  malaise.  For  it  takes  .us 
into  his  narrow  and  sordid  existence,  where  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  the  sophisticated  composer  and 
musician,  we  meet  the  narcissistic  homosexual 
and  alcoholic.  .  .  .  Music  is  the  one  subject  he 
assiduously'  avoids.  .  .  .  Beneath  Rorem  s 

‘frankness’  is  a  pointless  puerility  which  only 
compounds  the  predominately  subjective  tone  of 
the  Diary.  .  .  .  What  Rorem  lacks  is  intellectual 
depth;  his  canvas  is  the  limited  and  narrow  .area 
of  his  owm  undeveloped  consciousness,  strivmg 
to  Prive  order  and  meaning  to  his  own  life  but 
finally  his  consciousness  remains  only  frag¬ 
mented.”  Margaret  Croyden _ 

Nation  205:568  N  27  67  700w 

“Like  its  predecessor,  [this  diary]  affords 
the  reader  no  middle  ground.  Mr.  Rorem’ s 
continuing  journal  is  likely  to  seem  either  a 
tediously  vulgar  contemporary  Pepys-show  or 
a  sensitive  and  agonizingly  honest  portra,it  of 
the  artist  ...  in  search  of  himself.  Painful, 
sometimes  embarrassingly  naked,  always  pro¬ 
vocative.  these  inward-looking  observations  on 
the  author’s  struggles  with  his  art,  with  al¬ 
cohol  and  homosexual  love  affairs  frame  a 
particularly  difficult  period  of  his  life.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  22  ’67  300w 

“[The  Diary]  is  remarkable  for.  its  lapidary 
expression,  its  boldness  in  revealing  thoughts 
and  acts  most  people  would  not  own  up  to, 
its  cheerful  snobbery  and  prejudice,  and  its 
wit.  ...  If  Mr.  Rorem  does  not  have  any 
answers  to  his  doubts  about  himself  and  the 
world  he  lives  in,  he  asks  good  questions.  His 
book  will  be  infuriating  to  many,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author,  in  his  friyol- 
ous  way.  is  true  to  himself.” 

New  Yorker  43:216  O  28  ’67  160w 
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RORTY,  RICHARD,  ed.  The  linguistic  turn; 
recent  essays  in  philosophical  method;  ed. 
and  with  an  introd.  by  Richard  Rorty.  393p 
$10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

149  Semantics.  Language  and  languages. 
Analysis  (Philosophy)  67-13811 

An  associate  professor  of  “philosophy  at 
Princeton  has  attempted  to  show  the  ways  in 
which  language  problems  have  Invaded  the 
province  of  philosophy,  the  kinds  of  solutions 
which  the  linguistic  philosophers  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  and  the  probable  pattern  of  linguistic 
philosophizing  for  the  future.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography 


“A  good  anthology  of  papers  debating  the  na¬ 
ture  and  procedures  of  analytic  philosophy. 
Rorty’s  40-page  introduction  is  excellent,  not 
only  in  its  analysis  of  the  differences  between 
the  ideal-language  and  the  ordinary-language 
approaches,  but  in  its  treatment  of  variations 
of  these  approaches.  A  few  of  the  37  selections 
are  familiar  and  frequently  anthologized,  but 
most  are  lesser  known  papers  by  well-known 
authors,  selected  to  pinpoint  the  nature  of  the 
methodological  differences.  .  .  .  Not  only  will 
this  be  an  excellent  text  for  advanced  courses, 
but  its  introduction  and  extensive  bibliography 
(30  pages,  with  excellent  cross  references)  will 
make  it  an  indispensable  library  reference  on 
analytic  philosophy.” 

Choice  4:854  O  ’67  120w 

“This  highly  difficult  but  authoritative  .  .  . 
book  is  very  carefully  edited.  ...  It  is,  how- 
ev'er,  a  Highly  technical  volume,  of  value  only 
to  the  specialist;  it  is  not  an  easy  introduction 
to  what  philosophers  are  saying  about  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus,  amateur  or  armchair  philosophers 
must  approach  it  with  caution.”  J.  A.  Rycenga 

Library  J  92:1937  My  15  ’67  lOOw 


ROSBERG,  CARL  G.  The  myth  of  “Mau  Mau”: 
nationalism  in  Kenya,  by  Carl  G.  Rosberg, 
Jr.  and  John  Nottingham.  (Stanford  univ. 
Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolution  &  peace. 
Publication)  427p  il  maps  $7.50  Praeger 
967.6  Mau  Mau.  Kenya— History  66-21793 

“The  ‘myth’  that  [the  authors  discuss]  is 
.  .  .  the  European  assumption — that  the  rebel¬ 
lion  was  ‘the  apotheosis  of  unreason.’  Their 
method  of  dispelling  it  is  to  show  how  the 
Europeans  came  to  think  this  way  and  why 
it  is  more  useful  to  see  the  rebellion  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  European  failure 
to  adapt  to  a  long  history  of  African  political 
evolution.”  (Economist)  The  authors  are  an 
American  political  scientist  and  a  former  British 
administrator  in  colonial  Kenya,  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Simpson 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:270  S  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:566  J1  ’67  180w 
“The  book  is  not  primarily  about  Mau  Mau. 
to  which  the  authors  devote  three  very  uneven 
(and  on  many  Issues  perfunctory)  chapters 
out  of  ten.  ...  In  all  probability  fthey]  are 
right  in  their  general  attitude  to  Mau  Mau. 
But  their  analysis  is  lacking  in  sufficient 
rigour  and  will  not  carry  conviction  with 
those  less  kindly  disposed  to  African  nation¬ 
alism  than  themselves  because  of  Its  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  surprising  number  of  central  is¬ 
sues.  .  .  .  However — -to  switch  to  praise — 

the  authors  have  supplemented  their  excellent 
documentary  sources  on  early  Kenya  nation¬ 
alism  by  making  use  of  a  valuable  and  im¬ 
pressive  series  of  interviews  with  the  sur¬ 
viving  pioneers  of  African  politics.” 

Economist  222:1042  Mr  18  ’67  950w 
“This  is  a  thorough,  well-documented  hls- 
tory  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Independence 
in  Kenya.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  claim  that,  con- 
trapr  to  popular  opinion,  the  Mau  Mau  re¬ 
volt  was  not  planned — it  was  in  reaction  to 
the  .sle^e  conditions  of  the  Government’s 
Declaration  of  Emergency  of  1962 — nor  was 
it  a  return  to  tribalism.  Jomo  Kenyatta’s  role 
in  achieving  transtribal  unity  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  Mau  Mau  are  defined.  Recom- 
mended  for  academic  and  public  libraries.” 
R.  C.  Mclnnls 

Library  J  92:1156  Mr  15  ’67  160w 
“Only  recently  has  the  Westerner’s  image 
of  Mau  Mau  as  a  ‘barbarous,  atavistic,  and 
anti-European  cult  whose  leaders  planned  to 
turn  Kenya  into  a  land  of  ‘darkness  and  death’ 
been  seriously  questioned.  Now,  in  this 
scholarly  and  readable  history  .  .  .  fthe  authors] 
contend  that  the  ever-tightening  vice  of  white 
domination,  not  African,  precipitated  the  vio¬ 


lent  reaction.  .  .  .  [However,]  In  dealing  large* 
ly  with  the  causes  and  the  myth  of  Mau  Mau, 
the  authors  say  little  about  the  social  and 
psychological  consequences  to  the  Kikuyu  of 
over  four  years  of  virtual  warfare,  rnilitap? 
occupation,  and  forced  re-settlement.”  Martin 
Lowenkopf 

New  Repub  156:34  P  26  ’67  800w 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Hodgkin 

New  Statesman  73:878  Je  23  ’67  490w 


“It  was  Mau  Mau  that  broke  the  old  colonM 
mold  and  enabled  African  nationalists,  with¬ 
in  seven  years,  to  take  over.  Clearly,  there¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  left  to  figure  in  future  his¬ 
tory  books  as  a  savage,  atavistic  movement 
full  of  crude  witchcraft  and  primitive  nasti¬ 
ness.  It  must  become  the  classic  fight  for 
freedom — Valley  Forge,  the  October  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Long  March.  .  .  .  This  is  roughly 
the  standpoint  of  [the  authors  and]  their 
documentation  is  impressively  thorough  and 
based  partly  on  hitherto  inaccessible  National 
Archives.  .  .  .  But  these  two  scholars  skate, 
perhaps,  too  lightly  over  the  oathing  ritual, 
which  really  was  bestial  and  obscene.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  splendid  whitewashing  job,  but  it  Is 
whitewashing.  It  is  also  the  best  account  to 
date  of  the  origins  and  rise  of  nationalism  in 
Kenya  and  is  indispensable  to  any  serious 
student.”  Elspeth  Huxley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Mr  6  ’67  650w 
TLS  p417  My  18  ’67  460w 


ROSE,  ARNOLD  M.  The  power  structure:  po¬ 
litical  process  in  American  society.  606p  $8.50; 
pa  $2.95  Oxford 

320  Power  (Social  sciences).  Politics,  Prac¬ 
tical.  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  Na¬ 
tional  characteristics,  American  67-15133 
“A  professor  of  sociolofry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  a  former  member  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  legislature  (as  a  Democrat-Farmer  Labor- 
Ite),  sets  out  to  refute  the  contention  that  our 
political  lives  are  dominated  by  an  economi¬ 
cally  powerful  ‘elite.’  Power,  he  argues,  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  interplay  of  a  variety  of  forces — 
a  point  he  illustrates  [from  the  1930's  to  the 
present,  including]  .  .  .  analyses  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  of 
the  .  .  .  battle  for  Medicare.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  Index. 


Choice  4:1178  D  ’67  120w 

“Rose  celebrates  pluralism,  criticizes  [Charles 
Wright  Mills’s  concept  In  Power  Elite,  BRD 
1957]  and  writes  of  power  structures  (note  the 
plural)  in  this  stereotype-shattering  work.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  con¬ 
flict,  aggression  and  Influence  in  our  culture.” 

Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  '67  40w 
Economist  225:637  N  11  ’67  290w 

Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Heilbroner 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:18  Ja  4  ’68  1500w 

“The  sense  that  dark,  dimly  perceived  forces 
control  our  political  destiny  Is  pejwasive  and 
has  prompted  many  examinations  of  the  me¬ 
chanisms  of  power.  .  .  .  [The  author]  concludes 
that  ‘power  is  so  complicated  in  the  United 
States  that  the  top  businessmen  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand  it.  let  alone  control  it.’  Some  of  Mr. 
Rose’s  interpretations  are  arguable,  and  the 
book  is  loosely  put  together.  But  it  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  an  exceedingly  Intricate  issue.” 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  9  ’67  180w 

“A  first-class  work  by  a  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  sociologist.  .  .  .  An  all-purpose,  national, 
decision-making  group  (‘Wall  Street,’  ‘big  la¬ 
bor'),  [the  author]  says,  does  not  appear  if  one 
looks  very  carefully,  and  the  public  in  genera) 
has  never  thought  it  did.  Mr.  Rose’s  book  In¬ 
cludes  imaginative  research;  for  instance,  he 
compared  personality  studies  of  the  leaders  of 
all  sorts  of  organizations  in  Minnesota  with 
studies  of  a  cross-section  of  ordinary  citizens 
to  see  how  American  leaders  differ  from  Ameri¬ 
can  followers.  Along  with  the  author’s  sharp 
thinking,  these  thoughtful  investigations  pro¬ 
duce  much  enlightenment.” 

New  Yorker  43:83  Ag  5  ’67  170w 

“Professor  Rose  is  an  acute  and  formidably 
well-informed  critic  of  some  simpUste  views  of 
where  power  lies  in  American  communities.  .  .  . 
But  his  questionnaires  and  tables  do  not  always 
answer  conclusively.  .  .  .  [Hel  draws  manv 
examples  from  Minnesota  and  its  chief  cities, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  ‘Twin  Cities’ 
are  very  far  from  being  Identical  twins.  .  .  . 
Then  categories  overlap.  Do  the  Catholic  politi¬ 
cal  followers  of  Arenbishop  Lucey  of  San 
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Antonio  not  Include  any  Mexican- Americana? 
But  basically  this  is  a  valuable  book,  even  if  it 
IS  to  be  read  with  some  methodological  cau¬ 
tion.” 

TLS  p736  Ag  17  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Bems 

Va  Q  R  4.3:679  autumn  '67  750w 


ROSE,  GORDON.  Schools  for  young  offenders: 
pub.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inst,  for  the 
study  &  treatment  of  delinquency.  244p  $9.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

364.7  Reformatories  [67-78702] 

A  “survey  of  the  history,  organizations,  staff¬ 
ing.  and  operation  of  the  British  system  of 
training  schools  for  young  offenders.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


“The  virtual  nonexistence  of  a  literature  in 
the  field  of  correctional  education  in  the  United 
States  invests  the  book  with  added  value. 
Although  Rose’s  observations  are  restricted  to 
the  scene  in  the  U.K..  his  .iudgments  are 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  correctional  educa¬ 
tion  in  any  Westernized  urbanized  setting.” 

Choice  4:1186  D  ’67  80w 
“Dr  Rose  is  always  fair  and  .iudicious  in  his 
analysis  of  the  present  position,  and  he  also 
discusses  the  way  in  which  approved  schools 
will  probably  disappear  into  a  total  system  of 
care  for  all  misfits  under  the  age  of  16.” 
Nicholas  Tucker 

New  Statesman  73:413  Mr  24  ’67  660w 

TLS  p240  Mr  23  ’67  IlOw 


War  I  classic,  but  with  his  wry  sense  of  humor 
he  rides  a  close  second.  .  .  .  He  tells  more 
dashingly  than  anything  else  I  have  read  of 
the  delights  and  the  difficulties  of  fox  hunt¬ 
ing  and  steeplechasing  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  Stuart’s  prose  sometimes  goes  clippety- 
clop,  as  if  the  centaur  rather  than  the  editor 
were  writing,  and  he  has  in  him  an  old- 
world  gallantry  which  permits  him  to  say,  as 
he  leaves  the  paddock  for  the  starting  gate, 
‘I’ll  feel  like  a  knight  of  old  wearing  milady’s 
gauge.’  ”  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  291:142  Ap  ’67  550w 
“Drawing  upon  [a]  rich  background  [of  ex- 

Fierience,  the  author]  presents  here  a  dellght- 
ul  series  of  recollections  filled  with  colorful 
accounts  of  horsemanship  and  interesting 
anecdotes  from  tlie  world  of  publishing.  For 
general  purchase.”  W.  C.  Roselle 

Library  J  92:1150  Mr  16  ’67  200w 


ROSEN,  BERNARD  CARL.  Adolescence  and 
religion:  the  Jewish  teenager  in  American 
society.  218p  $4.95  Schenkman  pub. 

301.16  Youth — Religious  life.  Jews  in  the 
U.S.  66-27391 

This  book  “is  concerned  with  the  religious 
orientations  and  behavior  of  Jewish  teenagers 
and  the  factors  which  are  related  to  these 
religious  patterns.  Using  reference-group  the- 
oiw,  the  author  explores  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  adolescent’s  religiosity  and  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  various  groups,  the  family,  peer 
group,  the  Jewish  ethnic  group,  and  American 
society.”  (Am  J  Soc)  Bibliography.  Index. 


ROSE,  JASPER.  Ducy  Boston.  71p  $2.76 

Walck.  H.Z. 

823  Boston,  Lucy  Maria  66-11118 

An  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  children’s 
writer,  author  of  A  Stranger  at  Green  Knowe 
(BRD  1962)  which  won  the  British  Library 
Association’s  Carnegie  Medal  for  1961.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“Mr  Rose’s  detailed  and  appreciative  analysis 
could  add  enormous  interest  to  the  reading  of 
the  ‘Green  Knowe’  stories.”  M.  S.  Libby 
Book  Week  ol2  Ja  8  ’67  40w 


“[The  author’s]  admiration  for  Mrs.  Boston’s 
literary  skill  is  great.  He  finds  structural 
strength  in  her  books  and  fascination  in  her 
ability  to  mesh  ‘the  commonplace  and  the 
magical,’  in  her  philosophical  interest  in  the 
problems  of  good  and  evil,  in  her  unfailing 
championship  of  childhood.  Throughout  runs 
the  awareness  of  the  influences  of  a  Victorian 
upbrin.ging  upon  a  lady  who  started  to  write  at 
the  age  of  sixty.’'  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:453  Ag  ’66  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Quimby 

Library  J  92:3127  S  15  ’67  lOOw 


ROSE,  LEO  E.,  jt.  auth.  Democratic  innova¬ 
tions  In  Nepal.  See  Joshi.  B.  L. 


“Rosen  creatively  explores  certain  aspects 
of  ethnic  identity  and  religious  identification. 
.  .  .  [However]  this  study  seems  to  have  grave 
methodological  problems.  The  influence  and 
power  of  the  family,  peer,  and  other  Jewish 
reference  groups  may  well  be  heightened  for 
Jewish  adolescents  who  use  Jewish  community 
centers  and  for  those  who  are  part  of  a  highly 
cohesive  minority  group  situated  in  a  small 
town.  Moreover,  because  the  author  shifts  from 
one  sample  to  another,  sometimes  without  ex¬ 
planation,  and  lumps  together  samples  which 
are  clearly  different,  the  reader  cannot  help  but 
feel  uneasy.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the 
material  presented  furnishes  a  provocative  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  Jewish  adolescents’ 
religiosity.”  L.  J.  Pinto 

Am  J  Soc  72:437  Ja  ’67  950w 
“Although  it  is  clear  that  the  author  is  not 
happy  with  the  results  of  his  research,  he  can¬ 
not  be  faulted  for  his  methodology.  .  .  .  This 
[is]  a  most  refreshing  and  exciting  piece  or 
work.  .  .  .  [Rosen]  has  been  most  cautious 
in  what  he  has  done  and  in  what  he  concludes. 

.  .  .  [He]  also  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  concept  of  adolescent  subcultures.  His  re¬ 
search  indicates  quite  clearly  that  .  .  .  when 
the  adolescent  finds  himself  in  a  cross-pres¬ 
sured  setting,  he  will  go  in  the  direction  of 
his  peers  despite  his  awareness  of  contradic¬ 
tory  parental  desires,”  David  Gottlieb 
Am  Soc  R  31:438  Je  ’66  460w 


ROSE,  RICHARD,  ed.  Studies  in  British  pol¬ 
itics;  a  reader  in  political  sociology.  340p 
$5.95  St  Martins 

320.942  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 20th  century.  Great  Bi’itain — Social 
conditions  66-15637 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


ROSEN,  DONN  ERIC,  Jt.  auth.  Modes  of  re 
production  in  fishes.  See  Breder,  C.  M. 


ROSEN,  EDWARD,  ed.  &  tr.  Kepler’s  Som 
nium.  See  Kepler.  J. 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Christoph 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:202  Mr  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  John  Shlngler 

Am  Soc  R  32:503  Je  ’67  600w 
Choice  3:1080  Ja  ’67  200w 


ROSE,  STUART.  There's  a  fox  in  the  .spinney; 
memories  of  fox-hunting,  racing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  328o  $4.95  Doubleday 
B  or  92  Hunting  66-12223 

“Introduced  to  riding  as  a  teen-age  recruit 
in  the  U.S.  Cavalry,  [the  author]  has  since 
ridden  as  a  gentleman  rider  in  numerous  stee¬ 
plechase  and  racing  events.  An  avid  fox-hunter, 
he  has  missed  but  one  season  in  42  years  of 
active  participation  in  the  sport.”  (Library  J) 


“Stuart  Rose  may  not  have  the  lyrical  touch 
of  Siegfried  Sassoon,  whose  Memoirs  of  a 
Fox-Hunting  Man  [BRD  1929]  Is  a  post-World 


ROSEN,  GEORGE.  Democracy  and  economic 
change  in  India.  (Rand  ser)  326p  $6.75  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

309.154  India — Social  conditions.  India — 
Economic  conditions  66-13986 

“This  is  a  book  about  the  political  revolu¬ 
tion  that  occurred  in  India  in  1947,  and  the 
associated  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  that  have  followed  from  the  up¬ 
heavals  of  that  year.  .  .  .  The  basic  problem 
[dealt  with]  is  that  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  political  and  economic  changes.  [The 
author,  an  economist  of  the  staff  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  served  as  an  economic  advisor  to 
the  governments  of  Nepal  and  West  Bengal 
and  specifically  looks  at]  how  the  political 
changes  of  Indian  Independence  led  to  shifts 
in  political  and  economic  power  and  thus  to 
the  economic  development  policies  of  the  Plans: 
how  these  policies  in  turn  influenced  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  political  power  since  Independence: 
and  finally  how  the  changing  character  of 
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ROSEN,  GEORGE — Continued 
political  and  economic  power  influences  po¬ 
tential  economic  policies,  for  the  future  oi 
India.”  (Chapter  I,  p3)  Bibliography  on  Caste. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Alan  Heston _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:232  Mr  67  700w 

Choice  3:1156  F  '67  130w 
'  ‘Mr.  Rosen,  who  has  previously  written 
about  India’s  economy,  presents  a  politico- 
socioeconomic  analysis  of  India  since  inde¬ 
pendence.  While  the,se  three  areas  have  been 
extensively  studied  before  their  interrelation¬ 
ships  have  not  so  clearly  been  discussed,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  an  economic  viewpoint.  .  .  . 

Highly  recommended.”  G.  L.  Agjiirre 
Library  J  91:2329  My  1  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Maurice  Zinkin  . 

Pacific  Affairs  39:460  fall-winter  66-  67 
360w 


"The  range  of  information  necessary  for  ac¬ 
curate  generalization  in  this  field  is  enormous: 
and  Mr.  Rosen  frankly  admits  that  many  of 
his  conclusions,  although  collated  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  numerous  careful  investigations  by 
other  scholars  since  1955  into  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  Indian  life,  must  remain  tentative,  at 
least  in  their  applicability  to  India  as  a  whole. 
Even  so,  his  findings  are  of  the  utmost  value, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  formulation  of 
United  States  policy  towards  India.  .  .  .  The 
whole  book  is  commendably  free  from  jargon, 
a  boon  which  will  commend  it  to  the  non¬ 
technical  reader.  The  assemblage  of  material 
i.s  impressive:  Its  handlins’  is  masterly.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  angled  primarily  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  American  students  .  .  .  this  book  is 
too  important  to  be  ignored  by  any  British 
reader  interested  in  the  significance  of  the 
present  Indian  situation.” 

TLS  plll4  D  1  '66  460w 


ROSEN,  NORMA.  Green;  a  novella  and  eight 
stories.  246p  ?4.95  Harcourt 

67-11974 

These  stories  deal  with  many  different 
aspects  of  the  struggle  to  grow  from  one  or  an¬ 
other  kind  of  immaturity.  The  novella  de¬ 
scribes  a  young  wife  and  her  artist-husband 
who  are  confronted  with  a  career  choice  be¬ 
tween  business  and  art.  The  stories  are  group¬ 
ed  around  the  themes:  Green  in  love;  Green 
with  chUd:  and  Green  in  New  York. 


ROSENBAUM,  ROBERT  A.,  ed.  Best  book  of 
true  sea  stories;  il.  by  Kiyoakl  Romoda. 
286p  $3.50  Doubieday 

910.4  Seafaring  life— Juvenile  literature. 

Voyages  and  travels— J  uvenile  literature 

OD-y4DO 

"A  collection  of  19  excerpts  from  adult  books 
of  sailors’  experiences  with  ships  and  the  sea, 
spanning  a  period  from  .the  19th-century 
whaling  and  slave  cargo  ships  to  the  atomic 
submarine  ‘Triton.’  ”  (Library  J)  'Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"The  authors,  all  seamen,  vai-ymg  in  experi¬ 
ences  and  writing  styles  from  Conrad  to  Hey¬ 
erdahl,  include  Dana,  Shackleton,  Ricken- 
backer,  Ellsberg,  McFee,  Admiral  Halsey. 
Beach,  and  others.  The  weil-chosen  episodes, 
especially  those  of  subrnarlne  ,  adventures, 
should  make  this  popular  with  junior  high  boys 
and  provide  an  excellent  Impetus  for  further 
reading.”  M.  K.  Biagini 

Library  J  91:5256  O  16  ’66  90w 
"There  have  been  more  than  a  few  ‘best' 
sea-story  collections,  but  this  one  belongs  on 
the  top  shelf.  It  contains  the  work  of  well- 
known  writers,  and  others  less  recognized  who 
deserve  a  place  in  print.”  Robert  Carse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pI6  J1  2  ’67  170w 


ROSENBERG,  HAROLD.  The  anxipu^s  object: 
art  today  and  its  audience.  2d  ed  272p  il  $5.95 
Horizon  press 

709.04  Art — History — 20th  centmy  67-2002 


A  collection  of  essays  covering  American  art. 
artists  and  audience  since  World  War.  II.  ‘The 
revisions  consist  largely  of  the  substitution  of 
different  essays  for  the  first  and  last  chapters 
of  the  book.”  (Choice)  For  the  first  edition  see 
BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  Leslie  Powell 

Arch  Forum  127:104  N  ’67  1160w 


"The  new  chapters  are  superior  to  the  earlier 
ones  which  were  the  weakest  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [This  book]  belongs  in  all  college 
libraries.  It  is  a  truly  important  work  because 
Rosenberg  has  formulated  many  of  the  most 
powerful  and  original  ideas  in  contemporary 
art  criticism.  The  only  difficulty  with  his 
writing  is  that  he  frequently  cannot  develop 
his  thoughts  throughout  a  whole  essay:  his 
quality  is  shown  in  his  insights,  and  his 
quality  is  very  high  indeed.” 

Choice  4:527  Ji  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  V.  J.  Colimore 

Best  Sell  27:76  My  15  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Crinklaw 

Commonweal  87:60  O  13  ’67  760w 


One  of  the  reviewers  of  Norma  Rosen’s 
novel,  Joy  to  Levine  [BRD  1962],  commented 
that  it  was  ‘a  marvelously  gentle  book,  perfect¬ 
ly  poised  between  pathos  and  comedy.’  In  this 
new  book,  Jewish  in  flavor  but  uuiv'ersal  in 
feeling,  we  observe  this  same  charm.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  title  novella,  ...  we  see  both 
humour  and  sadness  in  [the  wife’s]  struggle 
against  the  material  wants  within  herself.  The 
best  stories,  which  further  exemplify  these 
qualities  are  'Apples’  and  ‘The  Open  Window.’ 
.  .  .  Despite  the  pain  experienced  by  mother 
a^nd  daughter  in  ‘The  Open  Window,’  Miss 
Rosen's  characterization  of  the  mother  is  de¬ 
lightfully  funny.”  L.  E.  Bone 

Library  J  92:1961  My  15  ’67  170w 


Like  most  of  Mrs.  Rosen’s  writing,  the 
novella  is  remarkable  for,  among  others,  two 
qualities.  The  first  Is  her  ability  to  realize 
men,  especially  noteworthy  in  a  writer  of 
intrinsically  feminine  sensibility.  .  .  .  The 

second  is  the  way  she  plunges  into  sentiment, 
confident  that  genuineness  and  distillation  will 
keep  her  from  sentimentality.  (Only  occasion¬ 
ally — in  a  few  of  the  stories — does  this  control 
lapse.)  Of  the  eight  short  stories,  I  think  two 
are  faili^es:  ‘Pack  My  Bag’  and  ‘George  Wag 
in  New  York.’  .  .  .  But  the  three  stories  in  the 
section  called  ‘Green  With  Child’  form  a  small 
middle-class  diadem.  Although  names  and 
characters  change,  they  all  deal  with  a  young 
West  Side  mother,  her  newborn  baby,  and  a 
Jamaican  nurse.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Rosen’s  fundamental 
power  [is]  ‘to  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand.’ 
She  is  a  modest  prose  Blake  of  upper  Broad¬ 
way.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:20  My  6  ’67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Frakes 

N  Y  Times  E3k  R  p4  Je  18  ’67  4l0w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Hall 

Sat  R  50:34  Je  17  ’67  650w 


ROSENBERG,  JAKOB.  Dutch  art  and  architec¬ 
ture,  1600  to  1800  [by]  Jakob  Rosenberg,  Sey¬ 
mour  Slive  [and]  E.  H.  ter  Kuile.  329p  209pl 
$20  penguin 

759.9492  Painting,  Dutch — History.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Dutch  66-77S()0 

Besides  "Hals,  Rembrandt,  and  Vermeer  the 
authors  discuss  such  lesser  painters  as  Witte. 
Saenredam.  and  de  Hooch,  showing  their  places 
and  contributions  in  this  most  fertile  period.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


"This  long  awaited  volume  .  .  .  [is]  the  only 
book  of  its  kind  in  English.  In  comparison 
with  other  volumes  in  this  series,  it  contains 
le.ss  factual  material,  pays  more  attention  to  the 
presentation  which  sometimes  approximates  the 
nature  of  lectures.  The  approach  to  17th-cen¬ 
tury  art  is  primarily  concerned  with  style,  less 
with  subject  matter  and  iconography.  The  18th 
century  is  treated  most  summarily  .  .  .  more 
serious  is  the  very  cursory  treatment  of  17th- 
century  architecture  and  sculpture.  .  .  .  These 
deserve  more  attention.  Plates  are  well  selected 
and  well  reproduced:  bibliography  is  extremely 
useful.  The  book,  unfortunately,  has  too  many 
typographical  errors.” 

Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  140w 
“This  new  addition  to  the  series  maintains 
the  high  quality  of  the  earlier  volumes.  The 
text,  readable  and  compact  with  information,  is 
by  known  authorities  in  their  fields.  The  black- 
and-white  illustrations  are  good,  on  the  whole, 
though  the  landscape  paintings  and  still  lifes 
a.gainst  a  dark  background  do  the  originals 
less  than  justice.  .  .  .  The  reader  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  new  theories  or  insights  in  a  book  of  this 
kind.  Rather,  it  is  a  distillation  of  much  infor- 
tion  into  a  cohesive  and  comprehensible  whole. 
This  book  will  have  basic  value  for  students 
and  research  workers  for  many  years.  It  is  for 
all  art  libraries  and  for  smaller  libraries  that 
need  a  book  in  this  field  which  will  give  them 
their  money’s  worth.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:766  F  16  ’67  210w 
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'Each  artist  is  introduced,  characterized,  and 
then  skilfully  absorbed  into  the  general  pattern, 
so  that  a  general  portrait  of  the  period  reallj' 
emerges.  And  the  talking  point  in  every  case 
is  a  selected  example  of  an  artist’s  work.  .  .  . 
lOne  might]  criticize  the  inclusion  of  so  much 
not  always  essential  biographical  information. 

.  .  .  Tnough  the  authors  take  cognizance  of  the 
possible  existence  of  an  underlying  meaning 
tof  a  painting],  they  rightly  do  not  follow  those 
modem  writers  who  wish  to  erect  an  elaborate 
edifice  of  sophisticated  art  theory,  which  often 
does  more  credit  to  their  erudition  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  than  their  historical  insight,” 

TLS  p957  O  12  '67  470w 


account  of  personal  experiences,  on  the  other 
it  is  a  summary  of  the  latest  political,  economic, 
and  intellectual  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
IS  more  successful  on  the  personal  level.  .  .  . 
At  best,  it  is  suited  for  leisurely  suburbanites 
as  light  vacation  reading  or  for  high  school 
students  needing  an  easy  book  report.” 

Choice  4:899  O  '67  IlOw 
■'By  far  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
deal  with  details  of  daily  life.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
harrowing,  but  funny,  story  about  the  birth  of 
theii  child  In  a  Russian  hospital.  This  is  a  fair 
and  very  readable  book.  Recommended  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  academic  libraries.”  .1.  H.  Robotharn 
Library  J  92:1827  My  I  ’67  I4l)w 


ROSENFELD,  ANDR£E.  The  inorganic  raw 
materials  of  antiquity.  245p  11  $8.60  Praeger 
649.93  Mineralogy.  Petrology.  Geology. 
Economic  G5-24672 

The  author  ‘‘covers  modes  of  occurrence  and 
descriptions  of  the  lithic  and  metallic  raw  ma¬ 
terials  used  by  early  man;  and  an  account  of 
the  methods  of  obtaining  these  raw  materials 
and  of  the  manufacture,  use,  and  dating  of 
artifacts  made  from  them.”  (Choice)  Bibli¬ 
ography. 


‘‘There  are  many  imprecise  or  Inaccurate 
statements  [in  this  book]  owing  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  simplification.  Some  specific  archeo¬ 
logical  examples  rather  than  continued  general 
statements  would  make  the  book  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  me.  The  photographs  are  excellent. 
.  .  .  Tighter  editing  and  additional  index  en¬ 
tries  would  have  been  useful.  .  .  .  References 
to  archeological  occurrences  too  are  vague  and 
a  bit  limited  in  world  scope.  .  .  .  The  scant 
bibliography  could  be  strengthened.  Miss 
Rosenfeld  obviously  had  a  specific  type  of 
audience  in  mind,  and  students  who  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  acquire  a  background  rapid¬ 
ly  in  many  areas  of  knowledge  related  to  ar¬ 
cheology  may  welcome  this  book.”  F.  R.  Mat- 
son 

Am  Anthropol  68:1667  D  ‘66  600w 


‘‘The  descriptions  of  the  physical  properties 
of  these  raw  materials  are  more  detailed  than 
seems  necessary  and  could  have  been  made 
more  interesting  by  Including  the  relationship 
of  these  properties  to  the  use  to  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  to  be  put.  The  authority  and  stature 
of  the  book  suffer  from  loose  usage  of  petro¬ 
logic  terminology  and  errors  in  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  chemistry.  The  inclusion  of  a 
‘time  table’  of  the  archaeological  periods  would 
have  strengthened  the  latter  half  of  the  book. 

.  .  .  Not  much  of  interest  here.” 

Choice  3:231  My  ’66  130w 


ROSENFELD,  BARBARA,  jt.  auth.  Return 
from  Red  Square.  See  Rosenfeld.  S. 


ROSENFELD,  STEPHEN.  Return  from  Red 
Square,  by  Stephen  and  Barbara  Rosenfeld. 
236p  $5.60  Luce.  R.B. 

914.7  Moscow — Social  life  and  customs.  Rus¬ 
sia — Social  conditions  67-18733 

“This  account  of  life  in  Russia  is  presented  by 
a  husband  and  wife  tea,m.  He  was  the  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  Wa.shington  Post.  There 
are  chapters  on  agriculture,  the  theater,  the 
economy,  and  changes  in  Soviet  policies.  .  .  . 
They  lived  as  a  family  in  Moscow,  land!  .  .  . 
they  discuss  such  things  as  shopping  for  food 
and  clothes,  cooking,  doing  the  laundry,  going 
to  the  beauty  parlor,  and  Russian  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  children.”  (Library  J) 


“The  chapters  dealing  with  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  Russia  were  co-authored  by  both 
Stephen  and  Barbara.  But  the  sections  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  details  of  Russia’s  domestic 
and  foreign  problems  and  policies  are  obviously 
the  work  of  the  trained  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent.  While  one  can  criticize  the  inclusion  of 
such  subjective  material  in  a  book  that  seenis 
to  be  solely  one  of  personal  experiences,  none¬ 
theless  the  analysis  is  interesting,  balanced,  and 
based  on  facts  garnered  through  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  This  book  is  good  reading  for  the 
student  of  history;  for  the  person  who  is  curious 
about  other  lands  and  other  customs;  for  the 
prospective  tourist  to  Russia;  and  even  for  the 
diplomat  and  political  theorist.”  J.  L.  Earl 
Best  Sell  27:114  Je  15  ‘67  550w 


“A  well  wrtten  book,  but  an  average  Amer¬ 
ican  who  has  followed  Russia  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  learn  little  from  it.  The  book  at¬ 
tempts  too  much.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an 


ROSENTHAL,  A.  M.  One  more  victim  [by] 
A.  M.  Rosenthal  and  Arthur  Gelb.  239p  $5 
New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Burios.  Daniel.  Jewish  question 

67-24795 

"A  leader  of  the  New  York  Ku  KJux  Klan  .  .  . 
shot  himself  in  October  1966  when  The  New 
York  Times  revealed  that  he  had  been  born 
and  educated  as  a  Jew.  In  this  book,  two  editors 
of  The  New  York  Times  describe  his  iife  and 
death,  and  delve  into  the  reasons  for  his  hatred 
of  himself  and  his  people.”  (Libi-ary  J) 


•’Why  did  this  ‘sweet’  kid  go  so  far  wrong? 
In  spite  of  all  their  information,  Rosenthal  and 
Gelb  haven’t  a  clue.  ’I'he  best  they  can  do  is  to 
claim  that  being  a  Jew  is  a  hard  thing  and 
that  Burros,  who  was  a  bit  strange  in  the 
head  anyway,  was  not  up  to  it.  .  .  .  The  even¬ 
tual  result  IS  that  the  reader  loses  confidence 
even  in  the  authors'  professional  abilities  (as 
journalists,  reporters  of  fact).”  Edward  Gross- 
man 

Book  World  p3  S  24  '67  lOOOw 
Christian  Century  84:1326  O  18  ‘67  20w 
“In  trying  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
to  Jews  and  others  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr.  Gelb 
provide  some  Insight,  but  they  have  attempted 
more  than  can  be  satisfactorily  developed  in 
tnis  type  of  hook.  However,  the  main  narrative 
ccncerning  Burros  himself  will  fascinate  the 
reader  as  the  two  Times  men  show  the  links 
between  the  ev^ei’yday  life  of  a  [Queens  Bor¬ 
ough]  family  and  the  paranoid  world  of  the 
fanatic  fringe.  This  book  will  receive  much 
publicity,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read.  For  most 
public  and  college  libraries.”  C.  E.  Wadsworth 
Library  J  92:2792  Ag  ‘67  180w 
“The  book  is  a  competent  piece  of  reporting, 
although  it’s  not  clear  how  much  of  the  leg 
work  was  by  Rosenthal  and  Gelb  and  how  much 
by  McCandlish  Phillips,  who  researched  and 
wrote  the  original  story  under  their  direction. 

.  .  .  [This]  is  essentially  an  enlarged  magazine 
piece,  a  prototypical  but  not  a  singular  enough 
journey  to  the  end  of  murderous  self-contempt. 
However,  there  are  sections  of  substance,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  distillation  of  the  ambiguities  of  be¬ 
ing  a  Jew  in  America.  There  is  also  a  skillful 
evocation  of  the  anxious  boredom  that  was  bar¬ 
racks  life  with  the  late  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
of  whose  American  Nazi  party  Burros  was  for 
a  time  a  yearning  functionary.  ...  I  expect 
Daniel  Burros  was  more  complex,  more  con¬ 
fused,  more  riven,  and  perhaps  more  redeem¬ 
able,  than  ‘One  More  Victim’  reveals.”  Nat 
Hentoff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  O  1  ’67  800w 


ROSENTHAL,  HAROLD,  ed.  The  Mapleson 
memoirs.  See  Mapleson,  J.  H. 


ROSENTHAL,  M.  L.,  ed.  The  new  modern 
poetry;  British  and  American  poetiy  since 
World  AVar  II.  289p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
821.08  English  poetry — Collections.  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry — Collections  66-17902 

This  anthology  includes  the  works  of  104  poets 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Represented  are  such  poets  as 
Allen  Ginsberg,  John  Clardi,  Robert  Lowell  and 
Theodore  Roethke.  “The  themes  are  both 
topical — the  bomb,  war,  civil  rights — and  time¬ 
less  and  emotional — death,  sex,  and  love,  the 
self-examination  of  the  private  psyche,  joy,  and 
anguish.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  authors 
and  titles.  Index  of  first  lines. 


Choice  4:835  O  ’67  lOOw 
“Comparatively  few  of  the  selections  are  in¬ 
ward  poems  in  the  sense  that  the  poet  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  about  himself.  These  poems 
project  a  world  view,  and  their  main  concern  is 
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ROSENTHAL,  M.  1..— Continued 
that  the  warnings  not  be  ignored.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  exciting  poems.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
a  professor  of  poetry  at  New  Yoi'k  University, 
presents  today’s  poets  in.  works  that  he  con¬ 
siders  representative  and  important.  .  .  .  this 
collection  lis]  useful  for  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  It  should  also  be  an  important  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  public  library  collections.”  Jerome 

Cushman^^^^^^^  j  92:1630  Ap  15  ’67  220w 

“[This]  is  an  anthology  containing  poems  by 
nearly  all  those  discussed  in  the  [editor  s] 
critical  volume  [The  New  Poets,  BRD  1967], 
r.lus  many  other  poets  of  the  postwar  genera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  books  supplement  each  other 
nicely.  The  result  is  the  first  broad  view  of  the 
new  poetry  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  study 
that  distinguishes  and  examines  .  the  manor 
trends  in  a  satisfactory  way.”  Robie  Macauley 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  10  '67  SOOw 


•'[Rosenthal’s]  selection  reflects  intelligence, 
wide  reading,  and  open-mindedness.  .  .  ■  The 
title  of  the  anthology  is  in  one  respect  mislead¬ 
ing:  several  poets  .  .  .  who  were  well-known 
before  1945  are  included;  and  no  poet  younger 
than  thirty-five  appears  in  the  collection  .  .  . 
The  exclusion  of  younger  poets  raises  doubts  M 
to  how  ‘new’  the  poetry  in  this  anthology  really 
Is.  * ' 

Va  Q  R  43:cx  summer  '67  140w 


ROSENTHAL,  M.  L.  The  new  poets;  American 
and  British  poetry  since  World  War  II.  350p 
$6.50;  pa  .$1.95  Oxford 

821.09  American  poetry — History  and  criti¬ 
cism.  English  poetry — History  and  criticism 

67-15134 

The  author  of  The  Modern  Poets  (BRD  1961) 
distinguishes  between  modern  poetry  in  general 
and  the  poetry  since  World  War  II.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  “confessional”  poetry,  in  particular 
Robert  Lowell,  and  poetry  of  the  “projectivist” 
movement  by  studying  the  work  of  selected 
poets.  Contemporary  British  and  Irish  poetry 
are  also  considered.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Cooperman 

Canadian  Forum  47:214  D  ’67  llOOw 
"Of  today’s  poetry  no  other  study  as  com¬ 
prehensive  or  as  critical  in  intent  has  been  pub¬ 
lished:  this  work  so  far  stands  alone.  At  least 
70  poets  of  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  are  treated.  .  .  . 
There  are  often  illuminating  comparisons  .  .  . 
[and  the]  conclusion  is  developed  with  tact,  in¬ 
sight,  and  eloquence.  Should  be  in  most  college 
and  university  libraries.” 

Choice  4:676  S  ’67  120w 
Christian  Century  84:627  My  10  ’67  30w 
Economist  224:581  Ag  12  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Cushman 

Library  J  92:2584  J1  ’67  220w 
“[The  author]  very  neatly  Isolates  the  most 
tiresome  thing  about  confessional  poetry  when 
he  remarks  on  ‘the  danger  that  its  practitioners 
may  be  overindulging  themselves  if  they  think 
that  every  nuance  of  suffering  brought  out  on 
the  couch  or  in  reverie  is  a  mighty  flood  of 
poetic  insight  or  the  key  to  a  new  aesthetic.’ 

.  .  .  As  for  poetic  theory,  Mr.  Rosenthal  finds 
little  that  is  distinctly  new  or  productive  in  this 
period — he  finds  it  ‘raggedly  improvisational’ 
for  the  most  part.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  discovery — or  rediscovery — of  this 
book  is  the  Irish  poet  Austin  Clarke.  .  .  .  [The 
book  does]  a  wise  and  worthy  job  of  surveying 
American.  Irish  and  British  poetry  in  the  past 
21  years.”  Robie  Macauley 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  10  ’67  700w 
“[Rosenthal’s]  patient  analysis  of  Individual 
poems,  his  ability  to  place  them  within  a  larger 
pattern,  and  his  respect  for  the  artist  and  his 
problems — all  gracefully  and  authoritatively  ex¬ 
pressed — set  [him]  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
critics.  .  .  .  [The  author  notes  that]  since  the 
war  .  .  .  the  poet  has  placed  his  literal  self  as 
well  as  his  consciousness  at  the  center  of  his 
work.  .  .  .  For  Rosenthal.  Lowell  stands  at  the 
center  of  recent  modem  poeto’.  .  .  .  Although 
he  is  strong  in  his  reservations,  even  the  ‘Pro- 
iectivist’  movement  .  .  .  receives  a  sympathetic 
hearing.  .  No  book,  of  course,  can  do  justice 
to  the  entirety  of  poetry  in  any  period,  but 
Rosenthal’s  The  New  Poets  comes  close  ”  R  D 
Spector 

Sat  R  50:45  Je  10  ’67  550w 
TLS  p963  O  12  ’67  850w 
“What  [Rosenthal]  sees  as  most  ‘modern’  Is 
the  public  agony  of  the  confessional  poem  (for 
example,  Lowell’s  ‘Life  Studies’)  but  he  finds 


antecedents  for  this  kind  of  poem  to  Rom^tic 
and  Victorian  poetry  as  well  as  m  the  work  of 
Pound,  Eliot,  and  their  followers.  Yet  .  .  .  his 
discussions  of  dozens  of  today  s  practicing  posts 
redeem  his  book.  .  .  .  For  all  who^  interested 
in  living  poetry,  this  is  an  essential  book. 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxi  summer  ’67  160w 


ROSENTHAL,  M. 
Williams  reader. 


L.,  ed.  The  William  Carlos 
See  Williams,  W.  C. 


POSEVEAR,  JOHN.  Pot:  a  handbook  of  mari¬ 
huana.  IGOp  $4.95  Univ.  bks. 

178  Marihuana  67-15100 

This  study  includes  a  history  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  marihuana,  and  “explicit  directions 
for  growing,  harvesting  and  smoking.  Rosevear 
also  describes  behavior  patterns  of  smokers  and 
the  effects  of  the  drug  in  heightened  sensibility, 
euphoria  and  relaxation.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author  argues  that  the  drug  is  hann- 
less;  that  truth  could  dispel  its  mystery:  that 
laws  against  sale  should  be  repealed,  and  toat 
the  taxing  of  this  non-addictive  drug  as  is  done 
with  the  more  harmful  and  potentially  addic¬ 
tive  alcohol  and  tobacco  would  destroy  its  pres¬ 
ent  bootlegging  and  criminal  associations.  .  .  . 
I  In  describing]  the  effects  of  the  drug,  .  .  . 
he  minimizes  the  accompanying  .  .  .  [sensation 
oi]  disorientation  but  makes  a  plea  for  some 
research  and  ‘a  .thorough  examination  of  the 
present  situation.’  ”  Clara  Lucioli 

Library  J  92:2798  Ag  ’67  210w 
“Because  of  the  high  interest  of  high  school 
students  in  marihuana,  this  will  undoubtedly 
prove  useful  for  outside  reading  assignments 
and  debating  teams.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  remember  the  author’s  bias  [in  favor  of 
marihuana].”  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:4277  N  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 
“[This  book  offers]  only  the  most  pedestrian 
quick  history  of  marijuana,  the  usual  legalize- 
pot  rhetoric,  and  a  short  course  in  agronomy. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Rosevear’s  grammar  is  bad; 

.  .  .  his  metaphors  are  mixed;  .  .  .  and  his 
logic  is  poor.  .  .  .  His  statements  are  some¬ 
times  embarrassingly  basic.  .  .  .  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing  about  the  book  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  qualification  of  the  author  is  that  Mjt. 
Rosevear  spent  seven  months  to  prison  for  his 
researches  in  home-growing  marijuana.  His  ex¬ 
perience  might  have  been  turned  into  a  useful 
plea  for  reducing  legal  penalties.  Instead  he 
does  not  mention  it  at  all.”  David  Sanford 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  O  22  ’67  420w 


ROSLANSKY,  JOHN  D.,  ed.  Genetics  and  the 
future  of  man;  a  discussion  at  the  Nobel  con¬ 
ference  organized  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  col¬ 
lege,  St  Peter,  Minn,  1965.  204p  $5  Appleton 
573.2  Genetics.  Eugenics.  Man  66-25456 

This  book  contains  essays  recorded  at  “the 
first  Nobel  Conference,  held  at  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  covering  much  the  same 
ground  o.s  that  of  earlier  meetings  on  the  gene¬ 
tic  prospects  of  man,  notably  the  Ciba  Founda¬ 
tion  conference  in  London  (Man  and  His 
Future,  Gordon  Wolstenholme,  Ed.  [BRD  1965] 

.  .  .  and  a  conference  in  Indiana  (The  Control 
of  Human  Heredity  and  Evolution.  T.  M.  Son- 
neborn,  Ed.  [BIID  1966].”  (Science)  Contents: 
Introductory  statement,  by  Polykarp  Kusch; 
’rhe  normal  process  of  genetic  change  in  a 
stable  physical  environment,  by  S.  0.  Reed; 
The  effect  of  changes  in  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  on  genetic  change,  by  Bentley  Glass:  The 
possibility  of  manipulating  genetic  change,  by 
E.  Ij.  Tatum;  Population  control  or  eugenics, 
by  W.  B.  Shockley;  Moral  and  religious  impli¬ 
cations  of  genetic  control,  by  Paul  Ramsey; 
Sociological  aspects  of  genetic  control,  by 
Kingsley  Davis. 


“An  edited  conference  tape.  All  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  have  been-  heard  from  before  and  all 
of  the  topics  have  been  aired  previously  but 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  .  .  .  High 
school  students  would  enjoy  and  benefit  from 
tnese  essays.” 

Choice  4:866  O  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“The  six  essays  are  all  excellent  [and]  two 
are  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  extended 
comment.  .  .  .  ‘Sociological  aspects  of  genetic 
control’  gives  a  penetrating  analysis  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  instituting  eugenic  pro¬ 
grams.  .  .  .  [Davis  asserts  that]  the  changes  in 
society  that  would  be  required  to  succeed  in  a 
program  of  human  genetic  control  would  be  so 
fundamental  that  they  would  tend  to  dwarf  all 
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previous  social  revolutions.  .  .  .  ‘Moral  and 
religious  implications  of  genetic  control,’  which 
takes  up  a  third  of  the  volume,  views  eugenic 
ideas  from  a  standpoint  that  is  novel  to  most 
scientists.  .  .  .  'Phe  discussions  are  too  intricate 
for  easy  summary,  especially  since  they  are 
coached  in  a  religious  idiom  that  is  unfamiliar 
to  scientists.  .  .  .  [However,]  any  scientist  who 
finds  himself  periodically  engaged 'in  dialogues 
with  laymen  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
eugenic  action  can  hardly  afford  not  to  read 
Ramsey’s  excellent  essay.”  Garrett  Hardin 
Science  156:797  My  12  ’67  U50w 


ROSLAVLEVA,  NATALIA.  Era  of  the  Russian 
ballet:  with  a  foreword  by  Ninette  de  Valois. 
320p  il  $10  Dutton 

792.8  Ballet — History.  Dancing — Russia — 

History  66-7961 

A  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
ballet  in  Russia.  The  author  discusses  the  work 
of  dancers,  choreographers,  teachers  and  per¬ 
sonalities  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  valuable  oook  that  Impresses  by  the 
new  light  it  sheds  on  hitherto  vague  supposi¬ 
tions  in  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Russian  baUeL  .  .  Roslavleva  writes  witli  the 
authority  of  a  practiced  scholar  who  has  access 
to  a  vast  amount  of  material.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  greater  than  any  other  previously 
published  in  the  Western  world  on  the  same 
historical  period,  and  displays  more  detail  and 
coherence.  Other  enhancing  attributes  are  a 
perceptive  foreword  by  Dame  Ninette  De 
Valois,  former  Director  of  the  Royal  BaUet  of 
Britain,  a  substantial  index,  and,  most  in¬ 
teresting,  a  Russian  bibUography.  ” 

Choice  4:4.S8  Je  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  S.  J.  Cohen 

J  Aesthetics  26:137  fall  ’67  500w 


‘‘[The  author’s]  Russian  birth  and  education, 
her  knowledge  of  English,  and  her  professional 
standing  in  the  dance  world  as  author  and 
magazine  correspondent  aU  contribute  to  the 
authority  of  this  work.  Miss  Roslavleva  has 
turned  to  the  considerable  body  of  original  Rus¬ 
sian  sources  for  the  bone  and  substance  of  her 
text,  and  has  provided  100  well-chosen,  un¬ 
familiar  Illustrations,  many  from  her  own  col¬ 
lection.  Her  opinions  about  contemporary 
Soviet  ballet  are  debatable,  but  for  the  most 
part  she  has  written  as  objectively  as  one  can 
expect  a  historian  to  write.  Her  book  is  for 
aU  libraries  with  dance  books.”  M.  T.  Gross 

Library  J  92:791  P  15  ’67  170w 
“Miss  Roslavleva’s  references,  footnotes, 
quotations  and  many  original  illustrations  In¬ 
troduce  a  range  of  source  and  archival  material 
unfamiliar  to  western  scholars.  .  .  .  Fresh  de¬ 
tails.  coupled  with  challenging  new  Judgments 
of  historical  periods  and  unusual  excursions 
into  dance  philosophy  and  aesthetics,  help  to  nil 
gaps  In  English  and  American  accounts  of 
ballet  history  and  to  mitigate  the  book’s  dull¬ 
ness  of  style  and  somewhat  narrow  sight-lines. 

TLS  p660  J1  27  ’67  340w 


ROSS,  ANNE.  Pagan  Celtic  Britain:  studies 
in  Iconography  and  tradition.  433p  il  maps  $26 
Columbia  univ.  press 


299  Celts — Religion.  Great  Britain — ^Anti¬ 
quities  67-16099 


“The  study  considers  the  nature  of  the  places 
of  worship  of  the  Celts,  and  discusses  the 
changes  brought  about  in  them  by  the  coming 
of  the  Romans.  Gods  and  goddesses  are  de¬ 
scribed,  as  weU  as  the  animals  .  .  .  venerated 
by  the  Celts  as  the  gods’  companions.  The 
book  ends  with  a  study  of  these  various  cults 
and  divinities  In  one  area  of  Roman  Britain, 
against  a  background  of  the  prevailing  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  region.’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Written  by  a  skilled  archaeologist  and  Celtic 
linguist,  this  book  is  now  the  standard  work 
on  Celtic  religion  in  pre-Roman  and  Roimn 
Britain  (6th  century  B.C.— 4th  century  A.D.) 
Prom  a  firm  basis  in  archaeology,  the  classical 
authors,  and  (cautiously  used)  medieval  Irish 
and  Welsh  literature,  the  ma.Tpr  diylmtles  auid 
forms  of  worship  are  examined:  a  final  chapter 
studies  the  cults  of  northern  Britain  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  detail.  .  .  .  The  writing  is  dense,  apd 
archaeolog’ical  evidence  lengthily  examined! 
only  advanced  undergraduates  will  profit  from 

the  4.1153  J)  >57  i30w 


“[A]  tremendous  amount  of  work  and  analy¬ 
tical  deduction  .  .  .  has  gone  into  the  makii^ 
of  this  splendid  book  by  one  of  the  ww’ld  s 
most  knowl^geable  scholars  in  ,the  field  of 
Celtic  studies.  .  .  .  The  book  is  difficult  read¬ 
ing:  and  to  understand  it  complete^,  an 
tensive  background  in  British  and  Continental 
prehistory  is  a  requisite.  .  .  Essential  for 
relevant  special  and  academic  collections. 
IjfiA  A  flh 

Library  J  92:1847  My  1  ’67  260w 
“[Dr.  Ross]  seldom  recognizes  the  importance 
of  her  finds.  .  .  .  [Her]  posiUon  is  cl^r:  she 
stands  solidly  by  her  academic  cpnditiomr^ 
which  can  accept  no  poetic  or  reUgioM 
other  than  that  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  All  else  is 
branded  as  mythical — ‘mythical  heing,  like 
‘pagan,’  a  word  that  denies  truth  to  any 
ancient  non-Christian  emblem,  metaphor,  or 
poetic  anecdote.  ”  Robert  Graves  oocn™ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:21  Je  29  67  2360w 


ROSS,  ARTHUR  Nl..  ed.  Emplo^^t,  race, 
and  poverty:  ed.  by  Arthur  M.  Ross  ^d 
Herbert  Hill.  698p  $7.60:  pa  $3.95  Harcourt 
331.1  Negroes — Employment.  Discrim^tion 
in  employment.  Poverty  b5-23oa< 

“This  is  the  third  volume  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  four-year  program  of  research 
and  conferences  on  ‘Unemployment  and  the 
American  Economy’  initiated  at  the  University 
of  California  and  funded  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  20  papers  divided  into  seven 
subject-matter  sections  are  prMented.  These 
sections  deal  with  ‘The  Negro's  Position  to  the 
Labor  Market,’  ‘The  Social  Effects  of  Negro 
Unemployment,’  "The  Means  and  Expressions  of 
Protest,’  ‘Employees.  Unions,  and  the  Ne^p, 
‘Education  and  Training  of  the  Negro,  V.is- 
crimination  and  the  Daw,’  and.  a  final  s^tlon 
presenting  Mr  Ross’s  conclusions.  (Library 
J)  Chanter  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Liggett 

Am  Econ  R  57:1413  D  ’67  900w 
“Provides  an  in-depth  picture  extending  from 
analysis  of  historical  development  and  em¬ 
ployment  structure,  through  consideration  of 
social  effects  of  employment  conditions  (P. 
Jacobs,  K.  B.  Clark,  H.  Lewis),  to  studies  of 
child  and  adult  education,  and  to  analysis  of 
the  basis  and  effect  of  antidiscrimination  laws. 
.  .  .  Most  articles  are  excellent:  the  best  are 
by  A.  Ross,  C.  KUlingsworth.  V.  Henderson, 
G  Strauss,  H,  Northrup,  R.  Rowan,  S.  Krls- 
lov,  and  H.  Hill  on  market  structure,  manage¬ 
ment,  unions,  and  government.  Merits  the 
high  praise  of  being  comparable  in  .authority 
and  in  literary  and  technical  quallW 
[C.  E.]  Silberman’s  Crisis  in  Black  and  I^ite 
IBRD  1964],  Written  in  early  1965,  the  articles 
are  addresssed  to  the  comprehension  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  undergraduates.  Highly  recommended. 

Choice  4:1020  N  ’67  160w 
“The  book  is  notable  for  the  competent 
scholarship  of  Its  contributors,  for  its  no- 
punches-pulled  forthrightness  and  honesty,  for 
the  completeness  of  coverage  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  It  deals.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  general  libraries  and  to  ^ 
readers  who  seek  an  understanding  of  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  labor  market.”  WlUiam  Gibel- 

Library  J  92:1490  Ap  1  ’67  170w 


ROSS,  FRANK.  The  world  of  power  and  energy, 
by  Frank  Ross,  Jr:  il,  with  phot,  diagrams 
and  drawings  by  the  author.  224p  $4.60;  lib 
bdg  $4.14  Lothrop 

621  Power  (Mechanics) — Juvenile  literature. 

Force  and  energy — Juvenile  literature 

67-4154 


This  “book  is  a  survey  of  our  most  important 
energy  sources — the  sun,  wind,  water,  fossil 
fuels,  cbemicals,  and  the  atom — and  of  how 
man  has  made  use  of  them  over  the  centuries, 
culminating  in  the  complex  technological  socie¬ 
ties  we  know  today.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:611  O  ’67  40w 
“The  many  photographs  and  drawings  help  to 
clarify  [the  text]  .  .  .  and  clear,  concise 

sentences  afford  young  readers  iMight  into 
man’s  means  of  increasing  his  work  potenual 
and  into  some  of  the  political  problems  which 
are  the  wider  effects  of  technological  change.” 
Oscar  Wright 

Library  J  92:3203  S  16  ’67  170w 
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ROSS,  GEORGE  MAXIM.  The  pine  tree;  U.  by 
the  author.  38p  53.50;  lib  bdg  53.46  Dutton 
582  Pine — Juvenile  literature  66-7119 

A  “story  about  the  life  of  one  pine  tree:  how 
a  seed  tossed  by  the  wind  chanced  to  fall,  take 
root  and  grow  despite  the  vagaries  of  nature's 
winds  and  storms.  .  .  .  Grades  two  to  four." 
(Library  J) 


“[This  book]  is  physically  unimaginative 
enough  to  make  one  cringe  and  the  story  is  a 
blob.  But  were  it  not  made  plainly  evident  to 
the  contrary  one  might  swear  the  author  was 
Japanese.  In  cadence  and  simplicity,  this  thin 
volume  is  as  elementally  charming  as  a  garden 
of  stone  lanterns,  raked  pebbles,  and  soft  moss. 

.  .  .  With  some  minor  tampering,  1  suppose, 
this  could  well  graduate  into  an  adult  book.” 
Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl6  Ja  29  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:178  N  11  ’66  20w 
“The  words  in  the  simply  told  story  of  the 
growth  of  a  pine  tree  on  a  rocky  island  seem 
to  follow  as  naturally  one  on  the  other  as  do 
the  stages  in  the  tree’s  survival.  Line  drawings 
join  the  text  to  create  unity.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:76  P  ’67  70w 
“The  tree  is  not  personified  in  any  way  and 
grows  with  dignity  and  strength.  The  text  is 
accompanied  by  simple  line  drawings  which 
complement  the  story  and  the  layout  of  each 
page  is  quite  lovely  and  in  keeping  with  the 
text.  The  green  and  black  design  on  the  end¬ 
papers  resembles  pine  needles.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  book  to  add  to  our  nature  shelves.” 
Johanna  Hurvdtz.  “Because  of  its  subject,  this 
may  remind  libi’arians  of  Big  Tree  [by  Mary  and 
Conrad  Buff,  BRD  19461,  but  there  is  really  little 
similarity  between  the  two  books.  While  the 
Buffs’  book  is  an  80-page  prose  narrative  Mr. 
Ross  has  written  a  much  shorter  mood  piece  in 
free  verse  form.”  Editors’  note 

Library  J  91:5752  N  15  ’66  170w 

Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Kane 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  70w 


ROSS,  HERBERT  H.  Understanding  evolution. 

175p  il  maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  Prentice-Hall 

575  Evolution  66-28112 

This,  summary  “begins  with  the  universe  and 
the  origin  of  our  own  solar  system.  It  describes 
the  nature  and  origin  of  life  and  considers  the 
various  ideas  and  experiments  that  throw 
light  on  the  special  conditions  that  made  life 
possible  at  all.  .  .  .  The  differentiations,  adap¬ 
tations,  and  increasing  complexities  that  con¬ 
stitute  evolution  are  rehearsed.  .  .  .  The  mech¬ 
anisms  by  which  this  .  .  .  diversity  came  to 
be  and  its  course  through  time  [are  discussed. 
The]  account  closes  with  an  examination  of 
the  way  in  which  these  various  species  estab¬ 
lish  communities  and  interrelationships  with 
one  another.”  (Nat  R)  Index. 


In  no  other  book  of  its  size  can  the  reader 
gam  such  a  panoramic  view  of  the  broad  evo¬ 
lutionary  spectrum.  Molecular  biology,  phylo- 
geny,  genetic  mechanisms  of  evolution,  geology, 
and  ecology  are  all  included.  The  broad  view 
and  emphasis  upon  principles  is  the  book’s 
great  strength  and  should  make  it  valuable 
to  the  intelligent  layman  or  introductory  sci- 
ence  student  who  wishes  to-  gain  some  insight 
into  the  complexity  and  spectrum  of  evolution.” 
Choice  4:549  J1  ’67  IlOw 

Christian  Century  84:144  P  1  ’67  40w 
Library  J  92:2664  J1  ’67  60w  [TA] 

“Within  so  brief  a  compass  Dr.  Ross  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  together  the 
essentials  of  the  evolutionary  process  I-Ie  has 
avoided  technicalities  wherever  possible,  but 
even  when  some  are  inevitable,  his  exposition 
of  them  IS  always  clear  and  penetrable.  His 
book  .makes  a  solid,  reliable  introductory  guide 
to  this  fascinating  and  far  from  static  subject.” 
H.  L.  Shapiro 

Nat  R  76:68  Je  ’67  700w 


ROSS,  THOMAS  B.,  jt.  auth. 
establishment.  See  Wise,  D. 


The  espionage 


Jt.  auth.  The  education  of 
Catholic  Americans.  See  Greeley.  A.  M. 


ROSSI,  VINIO.  Andrd  Gide:  the  evolution  of 
an  aesthetic.  198p  $7.50  Rutgers  unlv.  press 
848  Gide,  Andrd  Paul  Guillaume  67-16275 
The  author  analyzes  “Gide’.s  early  literary 
efforts  in  order  to  trace  his  ‘imaginative  pro¬ 
cesses  and  fictional  teoliniques  in  their  evolu¬ 
tion  towards  the  formal  perfection,  attained 
first  in  Paludes  and  evident  in  all  his  mature 
work.’  ...  In  a  final  chapter  he  examines 
such  major  works  as  L’lnmioraliste,  La  Porte 
dtroite.  La  Symphonie  pastorale,  and  Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs,  pointing  out  the  early  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition  that  support  and  sustain 
analysis  of,  his  mature  works.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Not,  as  might  first  appear,  a  gratuitous 
study  of  Gide’s  early  works  .  .  .  but  a 

thoroughly  documente'd,  eminently  sound  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  appreciation  of  his  later 
masterpieces.  .  .  .  Rossi’s  method  makes  the 
most  of  Gide’s  contention  that  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  his  work  is  basic  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  any  one  of  its  parts.  This  study 
contains  the  most  convincing  account  to  date 
of  the  young  Gide’s  debt  to  Leibniz,  and,  most 
significant,  provides  full-scale,  though  some¬ 
what  tedious,  analyses  of  the  early  works  so 
often  neglected  by  the  critics.  Undergraduates 
may  be  able  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
final  chapter  .  .  .  but  most  will  probably  find 
the  earlier  chapters,  like  Paludes,  quite  simply 
marecageux.” 

Choice  4:988  N  ’67  140w 
“Stylistic  awkwardness  and  tortuous  argu¬ 
ment,  introducing  analogies  in  order  to  prove 
their  inappropriateness,  do  nothing  to  relieve 
the  exaggerated  seriousness  of  the  [author’s] 
approach.  Dr.  Rossi  is  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Paludes  as  Gide’s  first  master¬ 
piece  that  he  fails  to  see  how  its  amusing 
satire  may  extend  beyond  pure  content  to  the 
very  metaphorical  form  he  looks  upon  as  the 
height  of  literary  achievement.” 

TLS  p636  Je  15  ’67  240w 


ROSSITER,  CLINTON.  1787:  the  grand  con¬ 
vention.  443p  pi  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 
342.73  U.S. — Constitutional  history.  U.S. 
Constitution  66-11211 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Cooke 

Am  Hist  R  72:695  Ja  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  D.  L.  Hafner 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:491  Je  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  A.  H.  Kelly 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:199  My  ’67  420w 
Choice  3:1076  Ja  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  W.  Wabbot 

Va  Q  R  43:337  spring  ’67  800w 


ROSSNER,  JUDITH.  To  the  precipice.  384p 

$5.95  Morrow 

66-24961 

“Ruth  Kossoff,  the  bright  Jewish  girl  from 
New  York’s  lower  East  Side.  .  .  .  accepts  a 
siunmer  position  with  a  wealthy  family  at  their 
Catskill  home,  and  ultimately  marries  her  em¬ 
ployer,  Walter  Stamm,  when  her  childhood 
sweetheart,  David  Landau,  refuses  to  marry 
•  Now.  some  fifteen  years  after  she  had 
met  the  Stamm  family,  Ruth  recalls  the  fev¬ 
ered  days  of  her  intoxicating  affair  with 
David;. her  first  summer  at  the  Stamms’  home; 
the  suicidal  skiing  accident  which  killed  her 
b^eloved  brother,  Martin;  her  attachment  to 
Boris..  Walter’s  son;  the  friction  (and  later 
affection)  between  herself  and  Helen,  Walter’s 
first  wite;  and  the  long  agony  of  her  loveless 
mamage  which  culminates  in  her  bearlns:  a 
child  of  David’s.”  (Best  Sell) 


,  ,  Not  .  only  does  the  author  display  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  writing  a  superbly  energetic  novel, 
but  she  possesses  an  uncanny  ear  for  dialogue 
attested  to  by  the  numerous  confrontation 
scenes.  .  .  [Through  all]  the  long  years  of 
marriage  to  the  pahid  Walter,  Ruth  never  loses 
Ji?®  sympathy  of  the  reader.  In  fact,  most  of 
the,  characters  emerge  as  fully  realized  person- 
alities,  although  the  author  seems  more  at  ease 
with  the  poor- Jewish  family  types.  .  .  .  Some- 
times  the  novel  treads  the  line  between  soap 
opera  romance  and  genuine  psychological  fic¬ 
tion,  but  .  .  .  when  considered  as  a  vmole,  the 
novel  rises  above  its  familiar  materials.  While 
It  is  not  a  novel  of  supreme  intelligence  on  the 
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order  of  Doris  Lessing,  neither  Is  it  a  pot¬ 
boiler  romance  of  the  Faith  Baldwin  variety. 
.  .  .  Its  authenticity  is  a  tribute  to  the  author, 
for  whom  this  is  a  first  eifort.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Best  sell  2&:313  N  15  ’66  650w 
“Although  the  story  is  prosaic  the  main 
character  is  unusual  and  Judith  Rossner  should 
be  congratulated  for  her  portrayal  of  a  terribly 
selfish  ignorant  and  egoistical  woman  who  Is 
entirely  believable.”  Marian  Poller 

Library  J  91:5646  N  15  ’66  ISOw 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p82  N  20  ’66  180w 
New  Yorker  42:68  D  31  ’66  240w 
TLS  p471  My  25  ’67  160w 


ROSTEN,  LEO.  A  most  private  intrigue.  270p 
$5.95  Atheneum  pubs. 

67-14331 

“When  Peter  Hazlett  Galton  goes  to  Istanbul 
to  aid  in  the  escape  of  three  Western  scientists 
who  have  been  detained  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  he  becomes  Involved  in  more  adventures 
than  he  had  bargained  for.  He  falls  In  love 
with  a  beautiful  English  actress  [Lucia  Holli¬ 
ster!  who  has  come  to  the  city  seeking  her 
father,  who  had  defected  to  the  enem.y;  he 
arouses  the  ire  of  secret  agents  who  try  to  kill 
him,  and  he  ends  up  by  going  into  Russia  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  escape.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:196  Ag  15  ’67  250w 
“Yes,  the  author  is  the  same  Leo  Rosten  who 
Invented  H*Y»M»A*N  K*A*P*L»A*N  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Newman.  .  .  .  He  says  he  writes  melodrama 
‘for  my  own  pleasure.’  And  one  can  almost  see 
his  pleasure  as  he  turns  a  balanced  phrase,  in¬ 
serts  an  unexpected  quotation,  labors  over  af¬ 
fectionate  insults  to  be  traded  by  one  of  those 
perpetually  bright  cosmopolitan  couples.  Much 
of  the  pleasure  can  be  shared  by  a  reader  will¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  today’s  Bondage  of  techno¬ 
logical  gimmicks  and  heartless  heroics.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  what  used  to  be  called  a  rattling  yarn. 
Desperate  all  right,  but  full  of  that  frank  thea¬ 
tricality  with  which  [Sidney]  Greenstreet  and 
[Peter]  Lorre  lightened  the  games  villains 
play.”  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ap  13 
’67  310w 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:112  Ap  ’67  200w 
“Although  this  reads  as  pure  fiction,  a  [Fore¬ 
word]  implies  that  it  is  all  based  on  a  true  in¬ 
cident.  Whether  fact  or  fiction,  if  your  readers 
still  like  an  exciting  spy  story  with  an  exotic 
background,  th^’ll  like  this  one.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  O.  A.  Hagen 

Library  J  92:797  F  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Mr  26  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 
“Mr.  Rosten’s  first  venture  into  James  Bond’s 
world  of  international  affaires  has  resulted  in 
a  reasonably  suspenseful,  neatly  constructed 
time-passer  which,  though  it  does  not  contain 
all  the  clichds,  does  contain  most  of  them.  .  .  . 
Of  course  Mr.  Rosten  is  a  humorist  .  .  .  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  A  Most  Private  Intrigue 
is  intended  as  a  parody.  Regrettably  there  is 
little  evidence  to  support  such  a  theory.  This 
corn  is  real.” 

TLS  p583  Je  29  ’67  280w 


ROTE,  KYLE.  The  language  of  pro  football,  by 
Kyle  Rote  and  Jack  Winter  [phot,  by  James 
Drake].  146p  $4.95  Random  house 

796.33  Football  66-21470 

This  volume  “diagrams  and  explains  the 
plays.  ...  A  section  covering  the  teams  in  the 
NFL  gives  capsule  description  of  their  history 
and  styles  of  play.”  (Library  J)  The  last  sec¬ 
tion  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  over  seven 
hundred  terms  with  definitions. 


“If  you  want  to  settle  a  bet  or  do  research 
for  a  football  story  or  simply  read  about  your 
favorite  sport,  then  you’ll  find  some  of  the 
facts  and  a  good  measure  of  entertaimnent 
[here.]”  Hoke  Norris 

Book  Week  p26  D  4  ’66  440w 


“Former  New  York  Giant  star  Kyle  Rote  has 
the  knowledge  of  the  game  and  explains  it 

^  Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 


ROTH,  ALFRED.  The  new  schoolhouse  (Das 
neue  schulhaus;  La  nouveUe  €cole).  rev 
[4th]  ed  304p  il  $15  Praeger 
727  School  buildings  [67-64831] 

“Thirty-six  [primary  and  secondary]  schools, 
representative  of  what  the  author  considers 
new.  are  shown  in  photographs  and  plans  with 
a  complete  description  in  English,  French,  and 
German.  Fifteen  of  these  have  replaced  11 
of  the  32  buildings  presented  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion.  The  school  within  the  neighborhood,  the 
school  and  its  elements,  and  the  technical 
aspects  of  school  construction  are  discussed 
in  the  revised  introductory  chapters.  An  essay 
on  ‘the  importance  of  physical  environment 
for  the  aesthetic  and  moral  education  of  youth 
has  been  added.”  (Choice)  Glossary. 


“Roth,  architect  and  educator,  was  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  design  of  school  buildings  lor^ 
before  1957  when  this  book  was  first  published. 

.  .  Unfortunately,  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  the  book  is  not  adequately  updated. 
There  are  many  examples  of  i-ecent  schools 
which  could  have  been  included  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  buildings  finished  some  10  years  ago. 
The  message  of  common  sense  and  healthy 
functioniism  in  school  architecture  first 
spelled  out  in  the  1957  edition  has  by  now 
been  assimilated.  Just  the  same,  the  book 
is  a  classic,  and  a  must  for  architectural  li¬ 
braries.  Although  not  specific  enough  to  be  a 
manual,  it  makes  good  reading  for  those  who 
would  have  an  influence  on  school  buildings 
and  their  relation  to  educational  systems  and 
communities.”  , 

Choice  4:976  N  ’67  210w 
“[Roth’s  sampling]  is  interesting  if  slightly 
hodgepodge.  The  first  two  chapters  .  .  .  are 
good  recapitulations  of  the  currently  accepted 
views.  The  illustrations  are  excellent;  photo¬ 
graphs  and  plans  are  well  reproduced.  How¬ 
ever,  dates  of  erection  and  followup  on  per- 
foi'mance  in  use  are  lacking.  Although  sites, 
spacial  planning,  classroom  units,  construction 
and  materials  are  treated  tor  each  building, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  over-all  analysis  for 
variations  of  climate,  daylight,  terrain,  avail¬ 
able  native  materials,  land  prices,  building 
codes,  and  building  costs.  .  .  .  .Recommended 
for  libraries  of  schools  of  architecture,  prac¬ 
ticing  architects,  and  town-planning  collections 
only.”  Harold  Oatfield 

Library  J  92:105  Ja  1  67  220w 


ROTH,  CECIL,  ed.  The  dark  ages.  See  Roth, 
C.,  ed.  The  world  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  ser  2,  v2 


ROTH,  CECIL,  ed.  The  world  history  of  the 
Jewish  people:  ser  2,  v2.  The  dark  ages;  Jews 
in  Christian  Europe.  711-1096;  revising  ed: 
I.  H.  Levine.  493p  pi  maps  $17.50  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

909.174  Jews — History  (64-15907) 

“This,  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘World 
History  of  the  Jewish  People’  to  be  published, 
is  the  eleventh  in  order  in  the  series  as  plan¬ 
ned  While  the  earliest  volume  to  appear  [ser. 

1  V  1  At  the  Dawn  of  Civilization,  edited  by 
B.  A.  Speiser,  BRD  1965]  actually,  depicted  the 
background  of  Jewish  History  In  Palestine, 
this  volume  provides  the  background  .  of 
that  most  vital  section  of  the  Jewish 
people  whose  antecedents  are  European. 
Parallel  to  this,  there  will  be  a  comp.anion  vol¬ 
ume.  in  a  way  complementary  to  it,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  world  of 
Islam  in  the  same  period.  Together,  these  two 
volumes  will  open  the  series  of  yolunies  on  the 
History  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
(Prefatory  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names 
and  places. 

“This  is  an  effort  to  write  popular  history 
with  scholarly  competence  and  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  succes.s.  No  comparable  work  comes 
to  mind,  though  volumes  IIL  IV.  and  .V  of 
Salo  W.  Baron’s  Soeml  and  Religious  History 
of  the  Jews  (lOv.,  1952-65)  [v  1-2  BRD  1952] 
are  equally  useful,  presenting  greater  scholarly 
depth,  and  sustained  unity  of  tone  and  view¬ 
point.  Warmly  recommended  for  an  under¬ 
graduate  collection,  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

Choice  4:76  Mr  ’67  IlOw 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  complex  his¬ 
torical  enterprise  than  the  one  exemplified  by 
this  work  .  .  .  The  16  contributors  had  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  special  competence 
in  such  fields  as  Byzantine  economics,  the  po¬ 
licies  of  the  papacy  and  the  evolution  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  studies.  The  combined  learning  of  these 
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ROTH,  CECIL — Continued 

authors  is  most  Impressive,  but  their  joint  pro¬ 
duct  is  not  easily  readable  and  does  not  provide 
a  clear  overall  view  of  Jewish  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  general  reader 
will  find  the  Roing'  rough  and  would  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  a  few  summary  statements  to  guide 
him  through  the  maze  of  geographical  and 
personal  names  and  historical  data.  The  more 
patient  and  scholarly  minority  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  find  this  work  invaluable.”  Joseph 
Brarn 

Library  J  92:1157  Mr  16  ’67  330w 


ROTH,  HOLLY. 

Harcourt 


Button,  button.  184p  $4.60 
66-22285 


Chip  Hascomb,  a  private  “investigator  from 
Oklahoma  comes  to  New  York  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  the  well -liked  young  businessman 
[John  Moreheadl  killed  his  uncle  and  a  plane¬ 
load  of  others,  leaving  behind  him  a  trail  a  child 
could  follow.”  (TLS) 


“[Thlsl  is  not  worth  the  price.  .  .  .  [The  case 
is  I  solved  by  intuition,  not  talent.” 

Best  Sell  26:287  N  1  ’66  60w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6006  D  1  ’66  60w 
“I  hate  to  admit  that  [this]  is  Holly  Roth’s 
last  and  posthumous  novel.  She  did  so  many 
things  well;  and  this  Is  not  like  any  of  her 
previous  stories,  in  tone  or  in  plot.  .  .  .  The 
plot  IS  trickily  calculated;  and  Chip  Hascomb, 
part  rube-in-the-blg-city,  part  shrewd  and  un¬ 
orthodox  operator,  is  an  entertaining  offbeat 
protagonist.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p59  O  23  ’66  80w 
TLS  p317  Ap  13  ’67  60w 


ROTH,  PHILIP.  When  she  was  good.  306p 

$5.95  Random  house 

67-12724 

A  story  set  in  the  small  town  of  Liberty  Cen¬ 
ter  which  recounts  the  life  of  “Lucy  Nelson,  a 
Midwestern  girl  who  believes  herself  to  be  the 
moral  superior  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  of 
how  she  and  those  around  her  are  destroyed 
when  she  sets  out  to  prove  that  in  matters  of 
right  and  wrong  she  is  the  ultimate  authoritv. 
Lucy  s  special  mission  is  to  make  men  do  their 
duty  by  their  wives  and  children.  She  begins 
her  feverish  crusade  by  attempting  to  reform 
her  alcoholic  father,  and  ends  it,  and  her  life. 
In  an  .  .  .  attempt  to  convert  Into  ‘a  good 
man’  her  boyish  young  husband,  Roy  Bassart, 
.  .  .  who  never  quite  gets  the  drift  of  what  is 
wanted  of  him.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  116:857  Je  17  ’67  390w 
“[Roth]  wrote  those  sardonic  American- Jew- 
Ish-type  books.  Goodbye,  Columbus  [BRD 
19591  and  Letting  Go  [BRD  1962].  Yet  beneath 
their  thin  ethnic  and  regional  surfaces  these 
books  are  essentially  devastating  renderings  of 
the  eternal  bitch  coupled  with  classic  castration 
candidates — sensitive,  well-intentioned,  weak 
men.  .  .  .  Roth  does  not  venture  into  the  dan¬ 
gerously  elusive  Midwest  armed  only  with 
nerve.  He  brings  .  .  .  his  sense  of  moral  nuance 
a  high  Jamesian  gloss,  and  his  Dickensian 
knack  for  succinct  characterization.  He  also 
.  .  .  has  acquired  compassion.  Where  once  he 
treated  the  weakness  and  Infirmities  of  his 
characters  as  objects  of  ridicule,  now  he  suf¬ 
fers  with  them:  where  once  he  viewed  old  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  victims  of  nature’s  blackest  joke,  now 
he  .seerns  to  care  for  them.  In  Lucy  Nelson,  .  .  . 
Roth  gives  us  a  literary  portrait  which  may  one 
day  rank  among  the  best  in  our  fiction.  .  .  . 
f Notwithstanding  lapses,  the  body  of  this  book] 
IS  of  such  distinctive  literary  caliber  that  it 
rnust  be  ranked  among  the  few  novels  written 
about  America  since  World  War  IT  that  mav 
still  be  worth  reading  25  years  from  now.” 
Tosh  Greenfeld 

Book  Week  p3  Je  4  ’67  1600w 
Choice  4:985  N  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddock.s 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8  ’67 
500w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Alter 

Commentary  44:86  N  ’67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Baumbach 

Commonweal  86:498  Ag  11  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Earl  Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:797  F  15  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  206:53  J1  17  ’67  1700w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Gilman 

New  Repub  156:19  Je  24  67  2200w 

Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Je  15  67  500w 

Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  11  67  1260w 

“In  his  new  novel,  Philip  Roth  takes  the  big 
risks  that  only  a  greatly  gifted  writer  can  ven¬ 
ture.  He  does  not  completely,  succeed,  ^but 
along  the  way  to  failure  he  achieves-— repeated¬ 
ly — some  striking  successes,  and  in  the  end.  the 
book  adds  to  the  stature  Roth  first  attained 
with  his  ‘Goodbye,  Columbus.’  .  ..  .  The  ma¬ 
terials  of  [Roth’s]  novel  are  classic  soap  opera 
— Peyton  Place  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  the  difference  Is  decisive.  Roth,  knows 
exactly  what  he’s  doing.  With  unerring  fidelity, 
he  records  the  flat  surface  of  provincial  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  the  look  and  'feel  and  sound  of  it-7-and 
then  penetrates  it  to  the  cesspool  of  its  invi¬ 
sible  dynamisms.  Beneath  the  ’good,’  and  im¬ 
pelling  it,  he  says,  lies  the  horrid.  .  .  .  But  un¬ 
fortunately  [Roth]  leaves  us  only  with  a.  beaii- 
tifully  realized  portrait  of  a  demented  girl.  He 
has  not  fully  made  the  connection  between 
that  giri  and  the  poisonous  reality  she  is  meant 
to  symbolize.”  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:94A  Je  12  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Granyille  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:25  Je  17  ’67  1050w 
“Lucy  Nelson  ...  is  a  young  woman  who 
would  try  a  reader’s  patience  in  a  short,  story; 
in  a  lengthy  novel  she  can  scarcely  be  borne. 
The  real  case  against  Lucy  is  not  that  she  Is 
‘unsympathetic’ — some  of  the  greatest  charac¬ 
ters  in  fiction  are— but  that  she  is  theatrically 
unsatisfying  and  an  ear- jarring  bore.  Saddest  of 
all.  Philip  Roth’s  second  noyel  starts  beauti¬ 
fully,  with  a  fine  eyocation  of  the  Wisconsin 
mood  and  climate  and  the  skillful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  drawing  of  Willard  Carroll,  an  assistant 
postma,ster,  one  of  the  few  ‘good’  men  in  con¬ 
temporary  fiction.  But  then  Lucy.  Carroll’s 
granddaughter,  takes  over  in  a  truly  venomous 
fashion,  and  the  book  strives  embarrassingly  to 
become  a  Midwestern  Madame  Boyary.  It  is 
bewildering  that  a  writer  as  gifted  as  Roth 
could  devote  so  much  effort  to  so  trivial  a 
heroine;  the  high  promise  of  his  1959  novella 
Goodbye,  Columbus  is  still  unfulfilled.” 

Time  89:120  Je  9  ’67  150w 

TLS  pl233  D  21  ’67  I200w 

Va  Q  R  43;cv  summer  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Yale  R  57:112  O  ’67  700w 


ROTHENBERG,  GUNTHER  E.  The  military 
border  in  Croatia,  1740-1881:  a  study  of  an 
imperial  institution.  224p  $5  XJniv.  of  Chicago 
press 

949.7  Austria — History.  Military.  Croatia — 
Boundaries — Turkey.  Turkey — Boundaries — 
Croatia  66-13887 

“The  use  of  soldier-colonists  in  a  frontier 
area  is  traced  in  this  study  of  the  Croatian 
Military  Border  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Created  by  the  Habs- 
bur.gs  to  resist  the  expanding  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  the  army  of 
soldier-colonists  presem''ed  its  function  two 
hundred  years  later  by  defending  the  Habs- 
burgs  against  the  Turks  and  then  by  serving 
the  empire  against  Prussia.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“It  is  Rothenberg’s  merit  that  he  recognizes 
that  he  is  dealing  with  an  institution  becoming 
moribund  and  certainly  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  no  longer  to  be  saved  by  administrative 
expedient,  no  matter  how  cleverly  conceived. 

.  .  .  Further,  he  explodes  convincingly  the 
myth  still  current  In  some  quarters  in  Austria 
that  the  Grenzer  were  distinguished  to  the  end 
by  an  unshakable  Kaisertreue-  The  chief 
stricture  to  be  made  upon  this  book  ...  is 
that,  written  essentially  from  the  purview  of 
the  military  archiyes,  it  does  not  giye  a  really 
illuminating  picture  of  life  on  the  military  fron¬ 
tier.  .  .  .  This  reservation  apart,  this  Is  a  valu¬ 
able  studv.”  p.  p.  Bernard 

Am  Hist  R  72:641  Ja  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Roucek 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:220  Mr  ’67  3S0w 
“Rothenberg.  the  foremost  scholar  on  this 
topic,  has  brought  to  successful  conclusion 
the.  work  he  has  carried  on  in  many  journal 
articles  and  his  book.  The  Austrian  Military 
Border  in  Croatia  1622-1747  (1960).  A  definitive 
study  of  the  topic  of  its  title,  this  book  also 
provides  valuable  Insights  into  the  evolution  of 
the  whole  Hapsburg  state  and  the  growth  of 
nationalism  in  the  Balkans.  ,  ,  .  'While  not 
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really  comparable  with  W.  H.  McNeill,  Eur¬ 
ope’s  Steppe  Frontier:  1500-1800  [BRD  1966], 
Rothenberg’s  book  is  an  excellent  complement 
to  it  and  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  study 
of  frontiers  and  of  military  organization. 
.  .  .  Style  is  rather  flat  but  a  book  of  this 
importance,  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  archival  and  printed  materials,  .  .  .  belongs 
in  any  library  collection  on  the  history  of  mod¬ 
em  Europe.” 

Choice  3:1071  Ja  ’67  UOw 


ROTHENSTEIN,  JOHN.  Brave  day,  hideous 
night;  autobiography,  1939-1965.  386p  pi  $6.96 
Holt 

B  or  92  67-14081 

‘‘This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  projected 
three-volume  set,  .  .  .  [and  begins  with  Rothen- 
stein’s]  appointment  as  director  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  in  London.  From  1939  to  1965  he  .  .  . 
kept  a  daily  diary  of  his  experiences,  on  which 
he  drew  to  describe  the  war  years,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  gallery’s  collection,  and  his  many 
conversations  with  artists  and  on  his  tours. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  book  deals  with  the  ’Tate 
Affair.’  This  was  an  attempt  by  the  late  Le- 
Roux  Smith  LeRoux,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  art  world,  to  remove  Rothensteln  from  his 
position.”  (Library  J)  Index.  For  the  first 
volume  of  the  autobiography.  Summer’s  Lease, 
see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:109  J1  ’67  760w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:60  My  1  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Pryce- Jones 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  30  ’67  750w 
“As  Sir  John  himself  points  out,  he  relied 
largely  on  memory  for  his  first  volume  .  .  .  but 
In  writing  this  one,  ...  he  had  both  a  diary 
and  considerable  correspondence  to  draw  on. 
It  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  more 
Interesting  book,  although  both  are  equally 
elegantly  written.  Leaving  aside  the  [Tate] 
affair,  .  .  .  there  is  much  of  general  and  social 
interest  as  well  as  perceptive  sketches  of  friends 
and  artists  .  .  .  around  the  wartime  period.  Sir 
John  has  a  nice  pen.” 

Economist  221:696  N  12  ’66  380w 
Reviewed  bv  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  92:1160  Mr  15  ’67  120w 
“Rothenstein’s  rosv  view  of  his  own  charac¬ 
ter  adds  a  novelettish  element  to  his  account 
of  LeRoux’s  protracted,  ruthless  and  very  near¬ 
ly  successful  plot  to  force  him  out  of  the  Tate 
and  take  over  the  directorship.  .  .  .  Rothen¬ 
stein’s  hearsay  account  of  [LeRoux’s]  last 
years  is  less  than  charitable.”  Robert  Melville 
New  Statesman  72:562  O  14  ’66  1300w 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Baro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  18  ’67  900w 
New  Yorker  43:177  My  20  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Edouard  Roditi 

Sat  R  50:36  My  27  ’67  750w 
“As  the  author  showed  in  the  earlier  volume, 
he  is  a  good  raconteur,  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
humour  that  may  not  always  give  pleasure  to 
those  portrayed.  Much  the  same  spirit  infects 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sequel,  though  it  very 
soon  becomes  clear  from  various  asides  that, 
unlike  its  predecessor,  this  is  a  book  very  much 
with  a  theme — namely,  his  account  of  his  ste¬ 
wardship  of  the  Tate.  ...  It  is  [the  drama  of 
the  Tate  affair]  which  fills  the  last  third  of  the 
book,  and  for  which  the  book  will  mainly  be 
read.  Twelve  years  of  enforced  silence  have  in 
no  way  cooled  the  author’s  indignation  at 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  him.  and  even  his 
fluent  If  inelegant  prose  suffers  badly  from  the 
emotional  pressure  Involved  in  reinterpreting 
the  battle  for  us.  .  .  .  Sir  John’s  flghting  ac¬ 
count  settles  nothing  apart  from  reviving  an 
unpleasantlv  acrimonious  dispute,  and  making, it 
virtually  certain  that  Sir  John’s  directorship 
will  be  best  remembered  for  it.” 

TLS  plOOO  N  3  ’66  800w 


ROTHSCHILD,  JOSEPH.  Pilsudskl’s  coup 
d’etat.  435p  maps  $10  Columbia  univ.  press 


320.9438  Pilsudski,  Jdzef.  Poland— Politics 
and  government  66-28266 

“This  book  is  an  account  of  the  process  by 
which  General  Joseph  Pilsudski  overthrew  the 
constitutional  government  of  Poland  in  1926  and 
established  a  military  dictetprship  which  en¬ 
dured  until  his  death.  Mr.  Rothschild,  associate 
professor  of  government  at  Columbia  .  .  ..re¬ 
creates  the  course  of  events  in  the  act^ 
seizure  of  power,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 


regime  that  followed.  (library  J)  A  study  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Poland  and  Pilsudki  s 
coup,  and  a  biographical  register  are  appended. 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Fischer-Galati 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:219  My  67  370w 
“A  dismayingly  detailed,  definitive  account. 

.  .  .  Thorough  documentation,  chiefly  Polish, 
includes  much  unpublished  material  froui  S'*": 
chives  and  private  holdings  in  the  U.S.  ana 
abroad  and  knowledgeable  interviews.  .  ..  . 

Clearly  written,  but  dehumanized  and  heavily 
freighted  with  explanatory  footnotes,  statistics, 
and  organizational  abbreviatio.ns.  Like  pr^ti- 
callv  ah  of  this  series,  not  suitable  for  under- 

fraduates.  Even  most  specialists  on  Eastern 
lurope  will  find  this  lengthy  monograph  to  be 
too  much  about  too  little.”  „ 

Choice  4:338  My  ’67  UOw 
“At  the  center  of  the  narrative  and  analysis 
stands  the  paradoxical  figure  of  Pilsudski  him¬ 
self,  but  there  are  incisive  sketches  of  other 
figures  on  the  political  scene.  This  ,  book  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  both  history  ana 
political  science — as  an  analysis  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  period  in  the  political  history,  of  Poland 
and  as  a  case  study  of  the  preparation,  execu¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  of  a  coup  d  etat  within 
a  given  set  of  historicopolitical  and  socioecono¬ 
mic  conditions.”  W.  J.  Cegelka 

Library  J  91:5610  N  15  66  160w 
“Professor  Rothschild  presents  not  only  a 
portrait  of  the  Marshal  but  also  of  those  men 
who,  temporarily  liberated  from  the .  tyranny 
of  habit  were  forced  into  the  uncongenial  situa¬ 
tion  of  having  to  make  a  choice.  .  .  .  LHis 
book]  is  a  most  able  study,  well  constructea, 
elegantly  written.  It  is  history  in  the  grand 

TLS  p377  My  4  ’67  lOOOw 


ROTSTEIN,  ABRAHAM.  Dahomey  and  the 
slave  trade.  See  Polanyi,  K. 


ROUGEMONT,  DENIS  DE.  The  Idea  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  tr.  by  Norbert  Guterman.  434p  $8.95 
Macmillan  (NY) 

321  European  federation.  Europe— CivUi- 
zation  66-15369 

“The  author,  a  French-Swiss  journalist  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  European  unity  movement,  has 
brought  together  ...  [a]  collection  of  state¬ 
ments  about  Europe  and  Euroiiean  unity  made 
by  philosophers,  historians,  littdr^eurs,  etc. 
from  Hesiod  (900  B.C.)  to  Toynbee.  .The  boo.k  is 
arranged  chronologically  and  divided  into 
topical  chapters.”  (Choice) 

“Unfortunately,  Roug.em.ont’s  antlmlo^ 
leaves  much  to  be  desired:  it  fails  to  indicate 
the  relative  Importance  of  the  various  pas¬ 
sages;  the  biographical  sketches  are  cursory 
and  often  questionable:  the  footnotes  gener¬ 
ally  lack  page  references  and  frequently  cite 
obscure  19th-centur>'  traiislatlons;  .the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  index  makes  the  book  difficuu:  to 
use.  Sounder  scholarship  is  to  be  found  in 
D.  Hay,  Europe;  The  Emergence  of  an  Idea 
[1966]  and  J.  Lukacs,  Decline  and  Rise  of 
Europe  [BRD  19651.” 

Choice  3:1169  F  ’67  140w 
“The  running  excerpts,  culled  from  volumin¬ 
ous  literature  on  the  subject  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  are  individually,  preceded  by  inform¬ 
ative  comments  on  writers  and  their  ideas. 
The  result  Is  a  surprisingly  coherent  apprais^ 
of  the  idea  of  Europe,  heavily  weighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  forernost  Western 
philosophers  and  writers  since  the  18th  century. 
For  those  annoyed  or  distraught  by  the  nar¬ 
row  nationalisms  of  modern  times  this 
book  Is  a  refreshing  draught.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:3743  Ag  ’66  120w 


ROUNDS,  GLEN.  The  snake  tree;  written  and 
il.  by  Glen  Rounds.  95p  $3.60;  lib  bdg  $3.41 
World  pub. 

591  Animals— Habits  and  behavior— Juvenile 
literature.  Nature  study — Juvenile  literature 


This  book  “describes  nature’s  dally  happen¬ 
ings  around  an  abandoned  farmhouse  reinhab- 
ited  by  an  artist;  .  .  .  and  it  could  be  that  the 
stories  .  .  .  are  autobiographical-— reports  of  his 
personal  observations.”  (Book  Week)  Ages 
nine  to  eleven.”  (Publisher) 


“[This  is  a  book]  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
any  reader  beyond  the  most  elementary  age. 
.  .  .  Glen  Rounds  [is  also  the]  author  of  the 
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ROUNDS,  Continued 

award-winning  Rain  in  the  Woods  and  Other 
Small  Matters  IBRD  19641.  ...  Of  all  the 
children’s  nature  books  that  I  have  seen,  none 
more  truly  presents  the  atmosphere  of  wild 
places.  Here,  honestly,  without  apology,  is  what 
often  seems  to  city  people  like  nature's  frowsi¬ 
ness — the  tangles,  the  untidy  drifts  of  leaves, 
the  seemingly  aimless  scurrying  and  flights.  The 
author  .  .  .  let  nature  even  creep  into  his  house 
down  the  chimneys  and  through  cracks  in  the 
stone  foundation.  Nor  has  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  generalize  about  nature’s  exquisite 
9rder  behind  the  superficial  disarray.  The  poetic 
insights,  such  as  a  bird  ‘hunches  into  his 
feathers,’  which  are  of  ‘a  gentle,  grandmotherly 
gray,’  are  never  obtrusive,  and  plots  often  end 
inconclusively,  as  they  do  in  nature’s  own  world. 
Recommended  enthusiastically.”  Sally  Carrighar 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  ISOw 

“This  [is  a]  collection  of  personal  essays 
about  the  natural  life  on  an  old  abandoned 
farm  In  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Each  reader  will 
find  especially  appealing  passages  in  this  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated  book,  which  is  perfect 
for  browsing.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:76  P  ’67  70w 
“Finely  detailed  literary  sketches  in  which 
the  lives,  habits,  and  curious  customs  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  from  insect  to  fox  are  described 
warmly,  and  without  sentiment.  Nothing  es¬ 
capes  the  eye  or  pen  of  Mr.  Rounds  who  must 
have  spent  many  hours,  silent  and  motion¬ 
less,  watclung  creatures  go  about  their  busi- 
excellent  book  for  a  nature-loving 
adult  to  share  with  a  child,  especially  a  child 
too  young  to  read  It  himself.  This  book  should 
be  in  the  adult  collection  as  well  as  in  the  child¬ 
ren  s  _  room.  The  author’s  sketches  are  ap¬ 
propriate,  decorative,  and  often  wry.”  M.  I. 
Purucker 

Library  J  92:1331  Mr  15  ’67  80w 


ROUND®’  ,GLEN,  The  treeless  plains;  written 
and  11.  by  Glen  Rounds.  95p  $3.75  Holiday 
917.8  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West 
— Juvenile  literature  67-4999 

This  ‘‘is  about  the  shelters  men  contrived  for 
themselves  on  those  treeless  plains  of  the  title. 
It  goes  back  to  the  skin  tipis  and  mounded 
earth  lodges  of  the  Indians,  and  moves  on  to 
the  outsize  coyote  holes  hunters  and  trappers 
dug  for  shelter  from  the  blizzards  and  comes 
down  to  cutbank  dugouts — and,  finally,  to  the 
sod  houses  the  early  settlers  built.  It  tells  how 
the  shelters  were  constructed,  what  protection 
I  afforded,  the  hazards  the  settlers  faced 
including  mud,  dust,  flood,  snakes  and  count¬ 
less  insects.  .  .  .  Ages  ten  to  thirteen.”  (N  T 
Times  Bk  R) 


Prom  Mr.  Rounds’  nimble  pen  a  little- 
remembered  past  springs  robustly  to  life.  His 
entertaining  text  and  amusing  drawings  pave 
the  way  for  later  reading  of  American  novels 
endless,  shadeless  prairie. 
Before  that  time,  however,  construction  engi¬ 
neers  m  the  middle  grades  may  try  their  hands 
at  making  models  of  dugouts,  sod  huts,  and 
cyclone  cellars.”  P.  L  M. 

Horn  Bk  43:480  Ag  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  DaW 

Library  J  92:2454  Je  15  ’67  120w 
“Here  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
about  pioneering  on  the  High  Plains  that  I  have 
authentic  to  the  last  detail  and 
salted  with  wry  but  realistic  humor.  Grownups 
who  pass  it  along  to  the  child  without  reading 
it  will  miss  a  treat.  .  .  .  [’The  author,]  who 
was  born  in  a  Dakota  soddy,  knows  what  he’s 
writing  about,  never  writes  down,  never  misses 
a  telling  detail.  And  his  illustrations  are  superb 
his  men,  his  women,  his  kids  and  dogs  and 
even  his  horses  and  chickens  are  absoliitSv 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  14  ’67  270w 


ROURKE,  FRANCIS  E.  The  managerial  revo- 
hition  in  higher  education,  by  Francis  E 
R^ourke  and  Glenn  E.  Brooks.  184p  $8  Johns 
Hopkins  press  jumi.- 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S 

66-26684 

.  .“Tins  study  of  recent  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  colleges  and  universities  Is  based 
on.  the.  responses  from  over  300  colleges  and 
.duestlonnaires  as  well  as  on 
u09  personal  interviews  conducted  by  the  au¬ 


thors  at  thirty-three  colleges,,  universities,  and 
central  governing  boards  in  sixteen  states.  .The 
authors  seek  answers  to  two  basic  que^ions: 
Are  colleges  and  universities  making  different 
kinds  of  decisions  than  they  once  d-id  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  management  techniques  avail¬ 
able  to  them?  Have  the  innqyatmns  in  manage¬ 
ment  brought  important  shifts  m  control,  over 
decision-making  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country?”  (Publisher’s  note)  App.endixes 
include  a  comparative  study  of  university  ad¬ 
ministration.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘A  juxtaposition  [of]  survey  results  about 
minor  matters  followed  by  interview  re¬ 
sults  about  major  matters — is  a  major  leature 
of  the  book.  And  the  trouble  is  that  .  .  ..  these 
two  kinds  of  data  were  secured  from  different 
universities  and  colleges,  and  hence  the  people 
at  the  thirty- three  places  where  they  inter¬ 
viewed  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  talking  about 
the  290  places  where  people  filled  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  tliough  the  authors  usually  write  as 
if  this  were  the  case.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  book  is  buried  in  Appendix  C, 
which  presents  a  general  description  of  uni¬ 
versity  administration  in  European  and  British 
Commonwealth  countries.  ...  It  deserves  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  journal  article  to  make  it  more 
widely  available.”  Edward  Gross 

Am  J  Soc  73:120  J1  ’67  1450w 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Peltason 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1117  D  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  G.  S.  Counts 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:294  S 


’67  470w 


‘‘The  book  has  a  number  of  highly  disturbing 
aspects.  The  assumption  that  use  of  computers 
and  the  development  of  offices  of  institutional 
research  have  made  university  administration 
into  a  managerial  science  seems  highly  gratu¬ 
itous.  .  .  .  Although  the  authors  distinguish 
between  efficiency  and  effectiveness  .  .  .  they 
invariably  characterize  as  rational  what  can 
be  quantified  and  characterize  as  ‘disorderly, 
unorganized’  and  ‘loose’  what  cannot  be.  .  .  . 
Their  recommendation  of  an  academic  civil 
service  to  preserve  at  least  the  form  of  faculty 
involvement,  their  rejection  of  collective  faculty 
deliberation  as  impractical,  and  their  recogni¬ 
tion  and  at  least  tacit  approval  of  the  fact 
that  the  locale  of  important  policy  decisions 
has  shifted  ‘from  deans  to  business  managers’ 
all  raise  .  .  .  serious  questions  about  the  reason 
for  which  colleges  and  universities  exist.  .  .  . 
[The  book]  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  survey 
of  present  managerial  trends  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  highly  provocative  in  its  presen¬ 
tation  both  of  opportunities  for  effective  use 
of  new  managerial  and  administrative  tools 
and  of  serious  dangers  and  conflicts  that  may 
lie  ahead  without  their  wise  as  well  as  effi¬ 
cient  use.”  R.  M.  Millard 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:690  fall  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Enarson 

J  Higher  Ed  38:290  My  ’67  S50w 
“A  well-written  account  of  a  well-designed 
study  which  will  be  of  value  in  the  academic 
collection  of  any  library.”  J.  W.  Stein 
Library  J  91:5955  D  1  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Ashby 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:666  b  ’67  450w 


une  can  argue  that  the  authors  have  stretch- 
Gd  a  iwint  m  attempting  to  inflate  to  the  status 
ot  a  book  .  .  .  a  questionnaire-cum-interview 
survey.  .  .  .  While  the  administrative  activities 
su^eyed  may  be  matters  of  some  significance 
and  even  of  growing  concern  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  the  ‘meaning’  and  the  derivation  of  the 
issues  related  to  them  is  given  relatively  super¬ 
ficial.  consideration.  The  relationships  between 
certain  aspects  of  ‘the  new  science  of  manage- 
rnent  and  the  more  substantive  characteristics 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  .  .  .  are 
given  but  nodding  attention  when  they  are 
mentioned  at  all.”  J.  T.  Wilson 

Science  155:1092  Mr  3  ’67  1160w 


ROUSSEL,  RAYMOND,  Impressions  of  Africa; 

by  Lindy  Poord  and  Rayner  Hep- 
penstall.  3i7p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

,  67-13139 

fr,  its  way  from  Marseilles 

-^ires,  IS  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
passengers  are  detained  by  the  black 
■  sends  a  Prench-speak- 

thp  Europe  to  collect  ransom.  Among 

scientists,  circus  performers. 
Clan?  Inventors,  pyrotechni- 

elderly  bffflerma.  To  while  away 
th® .  yme,  they  devote  themselves  to  arranging 
■^hich  coincides  with  the 
?hn?  territory 

that  he  conquers  during  their  stay.  The  envoy 
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returns,  and  all  the  ship’s  erstwhile  passengers 
are  conducted  to  Porto  Novo,  from  where  they 
sail  to  Marseilles.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Original¬ 
ly  published  as  Impressions  d’Afrique  in  191U. 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:2779  Ag  ’67  120w 
“Roussel  is  often  exotic.  .  .  .  [This]  allows 
him  the  widest  range  of  solutions:  it  cloaks  him 
in  impersonality.  And  impersonality  is  the  es¬ 
sential  clue  to  understanding  Roussel.  .  .  .  Yet 
this  impersonality  is  without  any  traceable 
motive,  and  he  didn’t  seek  to  justify  it.  He’s  a 
precursor  of  Robbe-Grillet  and  Beckett,  yet  his 
precise,  lengthy  descriptions  of  objects  and 
actions  have  as  much  vision  and  excitement  as 
a  crossword  puzzle.  Here’s  a  novel  that’s  truly 
anti  everything  we  might  expect  from  the  novel 
....  LRoussel  is]  the  first  computer  novelist, 
an  Emperor’s  nightingale.”  Eric  Rhode 

New  Statesman  72:842  D  2  ’66  330w 
“[In  this  novel]  we  are  constantly  confronted 
with  a  mystery  whose  explanation  merely  sub¬ 
stitutes  an  even  graver  mystery.  .  .  .  While  it 
is  possible  to  enjoy  ‘Impressions  of  Africa’  as 
a  complex,  many-colored  pageant,  .  .  .  the 
sources  of  its  extraordinary  power  are  buried 
in  its  language — in  the  word-games  that  Rous¬ 
sel  used  to  fabricate  that  language  and  then 
plowed  under,  so  to  speak.  .  .  .  Their  presence 
imparcs  an  undefinable,  hypnotic  quality  to  the 
text,  and  unfortunately  it  is  of  a  kind  that  no 
translation,  however  gifted  (and  the  Foord- 
Heppenstall  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  both 
faithful  and  fluent)  can  hope  to  convey.”  John 
A.shb6ry 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  29  ’67  1350w 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:206  O  28  ’67  750w 
“The  first  [part  of  this  novel]  consists  of  a 
long  sequence  of  disconnected  scenes.  .  .  .  The 
second  half,  starting  at  an  earlier  point  in  time 
than  the  first,  introduces  all  these  disconnected 
representations  singly  into  a  coherent  narrative 
....  [A  weakness]  is  that  the  puzzles  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  ’solution’  by  too  long  a  gap. 
Not  only  is  their  succession  in  the  first  half 
overwhelming,  but  also  the  revelations,  when 
they  come  in  the  second  half,  fall  a  bit  flat.  .  .  . 
The  technique  is  very  much  that  of  the  detec¬ 
tive  story  and  of  the  nouveaux  romanciers. 
Roussel’s  precocious  aim  in  fact  was  to  define 
beyond  argument  in  what  fiction  had  to  con¬ 
sist  if  it  was  to  be  fiction,  and  it  is  an  aim  he 
pursues  ruthlessly.” 

TLS  pl061  N  24  ’66  600w 

ROUTH,  C.  R.  N.,  comp.  They  saw  it  happen 
in  Europe:  an  anthology  of  eyewitnesses’  ac¬ 
counts  of  events  in  European  history,  1450- 
1600.  514p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

940.2  Europe— History— 1492-1648— Source^ 

6d“Oo4o 

A  former  senior  history  master  at  Eton  Col¬ 
lege  (England),  compiler  of  They  Saw  It  Hap¬ 
pen  (BRD  1957)  presents  this  collection  of  pri¬ 
mary  sources  concerning  “the  expansion — -po¬ 
litical,  cultural,  intellectual,  economic, ,  physical 
and  religious — -which  took  place  during  [the 
years  1460-1600].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 

“An  excellent  collection  of  primary  sources 
by  persons  who  witnessed  the  trernendous 
changes  that  transformed  Europe  during  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation.”  C.  L.  Flohl 
America  116:696  My  6  ’67  20w 
“A  series  of  vignettes  rather  than  meaning¬ 
ful  selections.  Trying  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Renaissance,  Routh  devotes  only  two  and  one- 
half  pages  to  Michelangelo.  The  source  used, 
Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Artists,  certainly  deserves 
more.  The  introduction  to  each  selection  is  the 
most  admirable  feature  of  the  work.  The  most 
important  justification  for  such  a  work  is  the 
fact  that,  no  other  recent  attempt  of  this  natime 
has  been  made.  Routh  has  pulled  together  brief 
selections  from  some  of  the,  more  important 
contemporary  sources  .  for  the  period.  This 
work  might  serve  a  limited  function  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  work,  but  could  not  be  used  for  a  college 
course.  It  is  designed  for  a  general  audience. 
Well  indexed:  some  useful  genealogical  charts 
and  tables.”  ... 

Choice  3:1005  Ja  07  loOw 

Social  Studies  58:291  N  ’67  70w 


ROVIT,  EARL.  A  far  cry.  245p  $4.95  Harcourt 

67-11975 

In  alternating  chapters  the  author  of  this 
novel  presents  the  lives  of  two  mem  One  a 
usurer  in  the  .  .  .  ghetto  of  16th-centu^ 

Venice,  a  man  named  Lazzaro  dello  Strologo, 


is  caught  in  a  filigree  of  mischance  that  leads 
to  death  and  martyrdom  for  a  murder  he  has 
not  committed.  Simultaneously,  [the  other 
man,]  Sheldon  Pfeist,  metaphysician  for  .  .  . 
[the  20th-centuryJ  world,  lies  dying  of  cancer 
in  a  metropolitan  Catholic  hospital.  A  capacity 
for  lived  and  imagined  pam  unites  the  two 
main  characters.”  (N  Y  'Times  Bk  R) 

Reviewed  by  W.  B.  HUl 

Best  Sell  27:140  J1  1  67  460w 

Reviewed  by  Florence  Casey  o  -er 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  8  67 

“Rovit  h^as  written  a  very  fine  second  novel, 
much  better  than  The  Player  King  [BRD  1965, 
his  first  novel].  It  is  experimental  in  that 
alternating  chapters  take  place  in  modern 
and  Renaissance  times  and  have  no  apparent 
connection  until  one  comes  to  the  end. 
Recommended  for  public  libraries.  Ordean 

Hagen  LUjpgpy  j  92:2433  Je  16  ’67  160w 

“[Rovit]  approaches  the  particularly  modem 
problem  of  guilt  and  redemption  by.  construct¬ 
ing  two  parallel  but  completely  independent 
narratives:  he  then  attempts  to  fuse  them,  by 
an  act  of  imagination,  within  the  cosniic  frame 
of  Christ’s  Passion.  ...  ‘A  Far  Cry.  is  both 
deft  and  audacious.  Rovit,  demonstrating  a  re¬ 
spect  for  traditional  craftsmanship  endov/s 
each  of  the  namatives  with  its  own  suspense 
and  catharsis,  and  even  though  his  fusion  of 
the  respective  fates  of  Lazzaro  and  Pfeist  into 
a  single  cohesive  statement  about  the  human 
condition  fails  to  evolve  from  the  symbolic 
nexus,  remaining  largely  implied  (as  opposed 
to  achieved),  he  has  written  a  powerful  book. 

Peter  Cohier  3^  r  pl9  J1  2  ’67  650w 

“Rovit  has  told  two  stories  in  ^ternatlng 
chapters  as  Faulkner  did  in  The  Wild  Palms 
[BRD  1939].  Thematically  the  two  stories  are 
related,  and  the  relationship,  a  matter  of  con¬ 
trast,  may  be  emphasized  by  tins  tand  of  jux¬ 
taposition.  I  suspect,  however,  that  ^ch  story 
might  be  more  effective  if  one  read  it  straight 
through  without  interruption.  .  .  .  The  point  of 
the  book,  of  course,  lies  in  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  deaths.  .  .  .  [Tij®, 
gests,  no  doubt  with  some  nostalgia,  that  deam 
could  be  better  endured  when  men  were  able  to 
believe  in  God.  What  makes  the  novel  im¬ 
pressive  is  his  success  in  breathing  life  into  two 
such  different  characters,  each  of  them  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  particular  period  in  history. 
Both  deaths  moved  me.’’  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:23  Je  24  ’67  600w 

ROWLEY,  CHARLES.  The  New  Guinea. vil¬ 
lager:  the  impact  of  colonial  rule  on  primitive 
society  and  economy.  225p  $7.50  Praeger 
301.29995  New  Guinea  (Territory) — Politics 
and  government.  Australians  in  New  Guinea 
(Territory)  66-15452 

The  principal  of  the  Australian  School  of 
Public  Administration  has  written  a  ‘  study  of 
the  adininistration  of  colonial  rule  and  the 
impact  of  that  rule  on  the  society  and  economy 
of  New  Guinea.  Charles  Rowley  begins,  with 
the  village  and  ends  with  the  villager  in  the 
town.  In  so  doing,  he  examines  the  rou¬ 
tines,  and  the  changes  in  those  routines  brought 
about  by  Australian  colonial  rule,  e.g.,  the 
family  and  the  economy,  the  impact  of  western 
justice  and  the  western  economy,  the  growth 
of  ‘political’  life.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Sensitive  to  the  gap  between  the  purposes 
and  intents  of  modern  Australians  and  the  state¬ 
less  ‘primitive’  kin  and  village  oriented  New 
Guineans,  Rowley  essentially  widens  the.  rift  by 
stressing  administrative  failures  of  policy  and 
millenarian  movements  of  the  area.  For  an 
area  of  the  world  where  specific  detailed 
studies  are  available  but  few  generalized  ac¬ 
counts,  .this  book  will  serve  as  a  fair  intro¬ 
duction.  ^.gQ  i60w 

“While  the  book  is  heavily  anthropological, 
the  concern  with  both  colonial  administration 
and  villager  is  a  useful  one.  It  forces  us  to  see 
up  close  the  process  and  scope,  of  that  kind  of 
social  change  that  is  now  tyiiical  of  our  . age: 
the  transformation  of  traditional  societies 
under  the  impact  of  the  intruding  westerners. 
While  the  book  will  be  heavy  going  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  he  should  attempt  it  Americans  e.s- 
pecially  need  to  see  the  unfolding  of  history  in 
the  third  world  more  closely  than  they  now  do. 
H  T  FI  pok 

Library  J  91:2513  My  15  ’66  130w 

“It  appears  that  much  of  the  book  was 
written  in  1963.  The  chapter  on  ‘The  Back- 
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ROWLEY,  CHARLES — Continued 
ground  of  Economic  Pressures  upon  Village 
Society’  contains  no  reference  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  studies,  both  statistical  and  field  studies, 
or  to  the  World  Bank  Report.  A  lengthy 
chapter  on  the  impact  of  Christian  missions 
on  the  villager  deals  with  many  relationships 
often  ignored  in  recent  writing.  ...  A  mistake, 
perhaps  a  serious  one  if  the  up-and-coming 
New  Guinean  61ite  is  to  accept  the  book  as  a 
text,  is  Rowley’s  excessive  emphasis  on  cargo 
cults  and  ‘cargo  philosophy’  when  describing 
the  villagers’  reaction  to  contact  pressure.  .  .  . 
While  aspects  of  ‘cargo  philosophy’  may  be 
present  extensively,  the  New  Guinea  villager 
has  also  reacted  in  cash-cropping,  runnnig 
co-operatives,  local  government  and  in  seeking 
education.  There  is  so  much  that  is  positive 
about  the  villager’s  reaction  that  Rowley  has 
underestimated,  and  perhaps  even  misrep¬ 
resented,  his  case.”  D.  G.  Bettison 

Pacific  Affairs  39:446  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
340w 


ROWLEY,  H.  H.  Worship  in  ancient  Israel;  Its 
forms  and  meaning.  (Birmingham,  England. 
University.  Edward  Cadbury  lectures,  1966) 
307p  $5.50  Fortress  press 
296.4  Cultus,  Jewish.  Judaism  67-13036 
A  ‘‘scholar  of  the  Old  Testament  here  gives  a 
narrative  description  of  his  view  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  worship  in  Israel.  Beginning  with  the 
patriarchs,  he  traces,  documents,  and  Illustrates 
the  growth  of  worship  through  the  Exodus,  the 
building  of  the  temple,  the  temple  services,  and 
the  synagogue.  He  discusses  ‘the  forms  and 
meaning  of  sacrifice,’  the  relationship  of  the 
prophets  to  the  cult,  and  ‘Psalmody  and  Music.’ 
He  concludes  with  a  chapter  entitled  ‘The 
Forms  and  the  Spirit.’  ”  (Library  J)  Index  of 
sub.iects.  Index  of  authors.  Index  of  Biblical 
references. 


“Christians  can  never  look  back  on  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  without  wear¬ 
ing  the  spectacles  furnished  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  in  fairness  to  those  people  and  to 
the  Old  Testament,  they  must  make  efforts  to 
be  truly  historical  in  their  approach;  only  thus 
will  they  begin  to  learn  ‘how  things  were.'^  Row- 
ley  helps  them  take  off  their  spectacles  in  order 
to  help  them  see.” 

Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  70w 


“[The  author’s]  treatment  and  his  copious 
footnotes  make  the  book  valuable  to  all  schol¬ 
ars  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  his  conclu¬ 
sions.”  Shildes  Johnson 

Library  J  92:3427  O  1  ’67  lOOw 
“[For  students  of  the  Bible]  there  could  be 
no  better  introduction  to  an  obscure  and  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  than  that  which  Professor 
Rowley  has  provided  in  this  book.  The  reader 
IS  often  delighted  by  flashes  of  that  dry  humour 
characteristic  of  the  learned  author,  which  de¬ 
molish  in  a  sentence  some  pretentious  struc¬ 
ture  of  unsound  scholarship.  .  .  .  [Professor 
Rowley]  flrmly  reasserts  his  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Ethical  Decalogue,  a 
position  still  questioned  by  many  scholars.  [He] 
has  an  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  dis- 
cussion  In  his  second  chapter,  on  the  relation 
of  the  Kenite  religion  of  Yahweh  to  its  trans¬ 
formation  by  Moses.  .  .  .  Another  matter  of 
importance  arising  from  the  Ethical  Decalogue, 
and  fully  discussed  ...  is  the  injunction  to 
observe  the  sabbath.  .  .  .  There  is  no  part  of 
this  immense  subject  upon  which  Professor 
RowW  has  not .  laid  the  touch  of  a  master. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  where  other 
scholars  differ  from  him.  and  his  criticisms 
are  always  soundly  based.” 

TLS  pll95  D  7  ’67  600w 


hockey  player  or  fan.  It  Is  a  standard  for  any 
library’s  yiorts  shelf  which  Includes  books  on 
hockey.”  'T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  92:351  Ja  16  67  60w 
“The  deeds  of  superstars  [of  hockey]  in  by¬ 
gone  days  are  recalled — Eddie,  Shore,  Howie 
Morenz,  Les  Patrick,  King  Clancy — and  the 
efforts  of  N.H.L.  teams  to  capture  hockey’s 
most  highly  prized  trophy  dramatically  de¬ 
scribed.”  Rex  Lardner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  D  4  ’66  lOOw 


ROY,  JULES.  Journey  through  China:  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Francis  Price.  299p  $7.95  Harper 
915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)— - 
Description  and  travel  66-13914 

The  author  went  to  China  in  the  fall  of  1964, 
accompanied  by  a  television  crew.  He  spent 
two  months  “traveling  to  the  major  cities  and 
into  the  countryside.  He  had  hoped  to  stay  six 
months,  to  do  research  for  a  book  on  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Revolution  but  omnipresent 
government  agents  followed  him  everywhere 
and  he  fled  back  to  Europe.  ...  In  Peking, 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  Roy  was  received  with  .  .  . 
courtesy.  He  explored  museums,  theatei-s,  fac¬ 
tories,  apartment  developments,  and  schools. 
I3ut  he  was  not  allowed  to  wander  alone  through 
the  streets  or  in  the  fields,  or  to  question  the 
people.  And  in  conversations  with  eveiwone 
from  interpreters  to  the  Ministers  of  Defense 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  he  €)xperienced  their  .  .  . 
hatred  of  the  white  man  and  their  .  .  .  contempt 
for  everything  non-Chinese.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index.  Originally  published  under  the  title  Le 
voyage  en  Chine,  1965. 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  27:84  My  15  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:893  O  ’67  130w 


“French  intellectual  journalism  Is  not  to 
everyone’s  taste.  In  a  mixture  of  travel  narra¬ 
tive.  history,  sociology,  and  autobiography  M. 
Roy  recounts  his  [experiences].  .  .  .  M.  Roy 
felt  suffocated  by  Chinese  officialdom,  but  by 
his  own  account  his  group  succeeded  in  gen¬ 
erating  animosity  among  most  Chinese  they 
dealt  with.  Less  sympathetic  travelers  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  translation  reads  smooth¬ 
ly,  and  the  book  may  be  of  interest  to  large, 
popular  collections.”  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  92:1158  Mr  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  H.  E.  Salisbury 

New  Repub  156:25  My  20  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  .Tonathan  Spence 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ag  6  ’67  550w 
“The  author  [is]  a  former  French  Army  offi¬ 
cer  whose  research  for  his  previous  book,  ‘The 
Battle  of  Dienbienphu’  [BRD  1965]  took  him  to 
North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  China  In  transition  had 
taken  hold  of  [Roy’s]  Imagination,  and  he  had 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  add  to  his  abundant  good  will.  Neither 
availed  him,  and  his  book  is  an  Ironic  anabasis 
— a  brave  retreat  from  a  land  of  one’s  dreams. 
The  Chinese  guides  and  escorts  who  surrounded 
him  would  not  let  him  love  China  in  his  own 
way  .  .  ._  and  their  suffocating  assistance,  along 
with  their  evasiveness  and  mendacity,  provoked 
Roy  into  explosions  of  temper  that  made  them 
treat  him  ever  less  openly.  His  book  Is  a  truth- 
telling,  well-written,  human,  and  humane  work: 
if  the  world  had  not  grown  too  sombre,  it  would 
be — as  so  many  humane  works  are — a  very 
funny  one  as  well.” 

New  Yorker  43:178  My  20  ‘67  180w 


RO'CAL.JJNSJ'TUTE  of  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS.  The  Impact  of  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution,  1917-1967.  See  The  impact  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  1917-1967 


ROXBOROUGH,  HENRY.  The  Stanley  Cup 
story.  3d  ed  rev  194p  pi  $3.95  Follett 
796.35  Hockey  66-25736 

only  gives  the  history  of  the 
award,  but  also  a  history  of  the  development 
of  hockey  and  certain  modern  highlights  of  the 
sport.  Many  individuals  are  depicted  in  the 
.story,  as  well  a.s  their  place  in  the  world  of 
hockey.”  (Best  Sell) 

“As  a  different  sports  book  this  volume  will 
thu^asts^”^^"^^*^  by  most  Anlerican  sports  en- 

"Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  90w  [TA] 

“  [This  book]  brings  up  to  date  the  history 
hockey  in  Canada  rather  than  the  hlstoiw 
howl.  Though  this  book 
wiU  probably  not  be  read  by  anyone  but  a 


"  ^^RMONT.  a  pride  of  prejudices. 

361p  $6.96  Knopf 

814  67-22219 

,  ,.?olle^lon  of  “86  editorials  which  appeared 
Wall  Street  •  Journal  mostly  in  the 
196()  s.  Mr.  Royster  warns  the  prospective 

reader  tlmt  these  are  his  opinions  ...  on  [a] 
variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  war  to  lltera- 
ture  to  moral  decadence,  to  Washington  poli- 
. personalities  and  personal  reminiscences.” 
(Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Irving  Dllliard 

Am  Scholar  37:186  winter  ’67-’68  660w 
Best  Sell  27:298  N  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Mr.  Royster,  a  columnist  for  the  Wall 
Journal  for  30  years,  is  at  various 
times  witty,  profound,  controversial,  satiric^ 
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and  polemic.  Kis  writing  Is  always  interesting, 
e\en  when  it  makes  your  blood  pressure  rise 
with  the  violence  of  your  disagreement.  [He] 
writes  as  the  muse,  or  his  temper,,  dictates: 
and  he  writes  well.  This  is  a  collection  of  his 
relatively  recent  columns,  dating  back  to  the 
1940’s.  However,  they  do  not  seem  dated.  One 
can  pick  up  this  book  for  a  few  minutes  of 
leisure  reading — the  columns  are  "Only  a  few 
pages  long — and  still  gain  something.  It  covers 
life  and  the  world  as  one  man  sees  it.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  any  public  librai-y  or  jour¬ 
nalism  section.”  R.  "W.  Haseltine 

Library  J  92:3642  O  15  67  120w 

“[Royster]  has  both  a  sense  of  history  and 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  while  he  writes  for  a 
paper  that  is  consei-vative  in  thought  ^d  in¬ 
novative  in  practice,  he  is  far  too  individualis¬ 
tic  to  be  put  into  any  rigid  ideological  categoiw. 
...  He  has  brought  personal  philosophy  to  the 
[Wall  Street]  Journal,  as  Walter  Bagehot 
brought  it  to  The  Economist  in  London  in  the 
19th  century  and  Geoffrey  Crowther  in  this 
century.  .  .  .  [He]  has  the  gift  of  reducing  the 
diversity  of  this  confusing  time  to  some  kind 
of  identity.  He  doesn’t  throw  out  thunderbolts, 
but  simply  takes  some  event  of  the  day  and 
writes  about  it  informally  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  an  old  friend.  This  is  not  only  an  engaging 
but  a  useful  habit.”  James  Reston  ,  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  D  24  '67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Mayes 

Sat  R  50:8  D  2  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  50:68  D  9  ’67  200w 

ROZENTAL,  S.,  ed.  Niels  Bohr;  his  life  and 
work  as  seen  by  his  friends  and  colleagues. 
355p  pi  $9  Interscience 

B  or  92  Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David 
“The  family,  friends,  and  scientific  colleagues 
of  [the  late  Danish  physicist]  present  their  re¬ 
miniscences  and  evaluations  of  [his]  life  and 
genius.”  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Originally 
published  in  Danish  in  1964. 

Choice  4:717  S  ’67  lOOw 

“A  collective  biography  has  its  shortcomings, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  enterprise 
.  Of  course,  one  finds  some  repetition,  and 
one  might  hope  for  smoother  transitions  be¬ 
tween  the  chapters,  which  are  mainly  in 
chronological  order.  However,  the  drawbacks 
are  compensated  for  by  the  authoritative  and 
personal  portraits  drawn  by  the  men  who  were 
involved  in  various  periods  and  aspects  of 
Bohr’s  busy  life.  The  general  reader  will  find 
it  easier  to  use  Ruth  Moore’s  recent  biography, 
Niels  Bohr  [BRD  1966]:  scientists  and  scholars 
will  want  to  consult  Rozental’s  volume.”  George 

Basalla  j  92:1922  My  15  *67  lOOw 

“The  volume  offers  an  Intimate  glimpse  into 
the  personal  background  of  various  periods 
of  Bohr’s  life.  .  .  .  [The  contributors]  write 
not  only  for  the  specialist  but  also  for  the  lay 
reader,  and  the  sections  relating  to  Bohr  s 
scientific  contributions  [are]  written  in  a  non¬ 
technical  language,  losing  thereby  much  of  the 
necessary  accuracy  of  formulation  and  desired 
succinctness  of  style.  .  .  .  [But]  Bohr  was  as 
much  a  philosopher  as  he  was  a  physicist:  the 
intricate  interplay  of  these  two  strands  in 
Bohr’s  creative  work  is  a  subject  of  great 
subtlety  and  hardly  amenable  to  penetrating 
analysis  within  the  limits  of  such  short  essays. 

Furthermore,  all  authors  of  the  articles 
dealing  with  Bohr’s  scientific  work  are  declared 
adherents  of  the  so-called  ‘Copenhagen  inter¬ 
pretation.’  .  .  [This  reviewer’s]  criticisms 

should  not  be  interpreted  as  dispraise  of  the 
volume  under  discussion,  which  he  regards  as 
a  highly  informative,  illuminating,  and  im¬ 
portant  publication.”  Max  Jammer 

Science  158:899  N  17  67  lOOOw 

“[These  contributions  add]  up  to  a  fascina¬ 
ting  composite  picture,  enlivened  by  60  w®^h 
chosen  photographs.  Although  a  good  deal  of 
physics  comes  in,  there  is  nothing  too  diffi- 
cuit.”O.R.|Fri^ch^lg:14^  Je  ’67  1700w 
TLS  p936  O  5  ’67  500w 


RUARK,  ROBERT.  tJ.se  enough  gun:  on 
hunting  big  game:  with  drawings  by  the  au- 
thorV  ed  by  Stuart  Rose.  333p  $6.95  New 
Am.  lib. 

799.2  Hunting — Africa  66-28647 

“Big  game  bunts  In  Africa  [and  India]  are 
described  .  .  .  [by  the]  writer  and  hunter  who 
died  last  year.  Many  hunts  are  discussed,  in¬ 


cluding  two  or  three  in  India  for  tiger  ^d 
leopard,  and  the  result  is  a  collection  of  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  rather  than  straight  narra¬ 
tive.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 

“Although  the  title  is  somewhat  ndsieading. 
it  is  still  rather  appropriate.  .  .  .  [riie  hunts  are 
described]  vividly,  with  pleasant  touches  of 
humor,  and,  in  many  instances  with  a,  great 
deal  of  pathos.  .  .  .  One  striking  impression  re¬ 
ceived  is  the  procession 

mal  feeding  on  animal,  with  the  hyena  and  the 
vulture  feeding  on  the  remains  of  all  wildlife. 
The  descriptions  of  the  African  iQ-r^^scape  ana 
the  wildlife  make  this  volume  worth  the  price. 

C.  F.  CloHeher^  ^  9i;6106  D  15  ’66  IlOw 

Reviewed^by  R^ex  Dardner^^  D  4  ’66  90w 


RUBEL,  ARTHUR  J,  Across  the  tracks:  Mex- 
ican-Americans  in  a  Texas  city.  266p  il  $6.50 
Univ.  of  'rex.  press 

301.453  Mexicans  in  Texas.  Social  surveys 
—Texas.  Hidalgo  County.  Texas— Socud 
conditions  65-21299 

For  two  years,  “the  author  lived  in  Mexi- 
quito,  a  neighborhood  in  a  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  city.  ...  He  describes  life  as  [the 
chicwos^  see  it.  [He]  presents  the  ^teroimd 
for  present-day  conditions  with  a  description 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Mexican- 
American  and  Anglo-American  ethnic  groups 
have  adapted  to  each  other  over  the  course  of 
time.  Particular  attention  is  Riven  to  intergroup 
relations  in  the  small  city  of  New  Dots,  which 
from  its  very  inception  has  been  split  into  two 
clearly  demarcated  socially  ^d  culturaUy  dis¬ 
tinctive  neighborhoods.”  (Publisher  s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  George  Foster 

Am  Anthropol  69:238  Ap  67  600w 
“The  author,  an  anthropologist,  does  not 
suffer  from  the  Anglo  ethnoc^trism  -which 
mars  the  efforts  of  too  many  other  social  sci¬ 
entists  to  report  in  depth  on  Mexican-Amer- 
icans.  .  .  .  Though  the  descriptive  analysis  of 
these  bordertown  U.S.  citizens  will  prove  useful 
for  students  of  ethnic-group  political  action. 
Rubel  attempts  too  much:  he  trees  to  construct 
a  wide  theoretical  model  of  political  alienation 
of  laborers  living  near  more  affluent  group^ 

.  .  .  Ignoring  the  relatively  few  pages  which 
attempt  to  leap  the  Caribbean  and  the  Atlantic, 
the  corpus  of  this  book  does  loom  as  a  tribute 
to  the  objectivity,  linguistic  prowess,  and 
social  tact  of  Rubel.  .  .  .  [He]  relates  sig¬ 
nificant  data  of  liying  conditions  and  social  ills 
to  group  frustrations.  And  he  does  so  with  a 
skill  which  permits  humane  overtones.  .  .  .  ims 
study  captures  the  pathos  of  a  down-trodden 
minority,  relates  it  to  the  actual  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  borderland.s,  and 
yields  some  valid  examples  of  political  dys¬ 
function  and  alienation.’’  Marvin  Allsky 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  60:1049  D  66  440w 
“Despite  its  centralizing  thern^the  search 
for  an  explanation  for  what  is  said  to  be  a  key 
personality  characteristic  of  a  group ,  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans— this  is  not  a  cohe.sive  book. 
It  is  loosely  organized  and  edited;  the  several 
objectives  do  not  articulate  well:  and  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  extraneous  detail  th^  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  main  line  of  argument.  But  it 
does  provide  reaffirmation  and  reinforcing 
evidence  of  the  complexity  and  variety  that  are 
to  be  found  within  a  major  ethnic  group— the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  southwest — 
and  signals  again  the  need  for  rnore  attention, 
scholarly  and  programmatic,  to  the  character¬ 
istics  and  problems  of  this  disadvantaged 
group.”  Lyle  S^aunders^ 

“[Rubel]  has  many  insightful  comments  on 
psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  inter¬ 
action.  tfseful  as  a  case  study  in  social  science 
courses  for  undergraduates  as  well  as  gradu- 

Choice  3:970  D  ’66  IlOw 
“In  addition  to  data  on  social  and  economic 
status  and  family  relationships.  [Rubel]  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Mexican-American  at¬ 
titudes  toward  health  and  illness,  and  of.  the 
lack  of  cohe.slon  in  the  Mexlcan-.^erican 
social  system.  The  study  .  .  .  employs  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  anthropology  with  skill.  [It  Isl  a 
revision  of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation. 
It  is  recommended  generally  for  larger  aca¬ 
demic  and  public  libraries,  and  especially  for 
all  in  the  areas  with  Mexican-American  popu¬ 
lation.  '{;|^3^°5*9i.2513  My  15  ’66  120w 
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RUBENSTEIN,  RICHARD  L.  After  Auschwitz; 
radical  tlieoiogy  and  contemporary  Judaism. 
287p  $5.95  Bobbs 

296.3  Itadical  theology.  Judaism  66-27886 
The  author  “director  of  the  Hillel  Founda¬ 
tion  .  .  .  has  assembled  in  this  volume  .  .  . 
[a  collection  of  essays  on]  such  topics  as  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  the  Nazi  death  camps, 
contemporary  Jewish  theology  and  liturgy,  per¬ 
son  and  myth  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  en¬ 
counter.  [He  analyzes]  the  thought  of  such  .  .  . 
contemporaries  as  Harvey  Cox,  Arthur  Cohen, 
and  Thomas  Altizer.’’  (Library  J) 


“This  book  by  Rabbi  Rubensteln  is  the  most 
powerful  expression  of  ‘radical  theology’  yet 
published,  and  it  is  as  relevant  for  Christians 
as  it  is  for  Jews.  .  .  .  Rubenstein  purveys  a 
unique  form  of  radical  theology.  .  .  .  Its  re¬ 
jection  of  the  biblical  God  rests  on  the  most 
profound  of  bases:  the  mystery  of  terrible  evil 
and  arbitrary  death.  Furthermore,  it  represents 
a  very  wise,  sober,  humane  assessment  of  the 
human  condition  as  it  appears  in  a  turbulent 
and  often  chaotic  hlstoi’y.  .  •  .  Every  Christian 
and  Jew  who  wishes  to  understand  that  human 
condition  more  deeply  will  profit  from  this 
book.  And  everj’^one  who  is  eager  to  grapple 
theologically  with  the  toughest  and  supplest 
of  the  new  rebellious  Titans  had  better  taJte  on 
the  rabbi!’’ 

Christian  Century  84:627  My  10  ’67 
950w 

Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Zeik 

Commonweal  87:209  N  17  ’67  1400w 
“[Here  is]  an  admirable  collection  of  per¬ 
ceptive  and  articulate  essays  on  various  Issues 
of  significance  in  contemporary  Judaism.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  subject  collections.’’  S.  W. 
Wojtowicz 

Library  J  91:6624  N  16  ’66  60w 
“The  substitute  for  a  faith  in  God  is  not,  as 
[the  author  implies,]  a  demonstrable,  scientific, 
experientiaJly  verifiable  set  of  principles.  What 
we  find  is  the  substitution  of  another  ‘faith,’ 
with  less  proof,  less  authority,  and  less  histori¬ 
city.  .  .  .  His  new  prophets  (he  even  uses  the 
word  ‘prophet’  in  reference  to  them)  are  Freud, 
Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky,  Melville.  To  put  it  mild¬ 
ly,  [some  of  Rubenstein’s  statements,]  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  refute  in  detail,  are 
radical,  rediicfio,  and  a  sorry  substitute  for 
Moses,  Isaiah,  Rabbi  Aklba,  and  Maimonides. 

.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  reader  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  refiectlng  on  the  significant,  and 
often  exciting,  contents  of  this  volume.  .  .  . 
Rubenstein’s  discussions  are  superb  concerning 
the  differences  between  Judaism  and  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  Messiah;  the 
concept  of  law;  belief  versus  behavior  in  con- 
temporai-y  radical  theology;  the  depths  of  Nazi 
bestiality  and  its  continuing  threat  to  society; 
the  undeniable  reality  that  two  thousand  years 
and  more  of  a  living  tradition  become  a  part 
of  each  of  us  at  birth.”  Bernard  Mandelbaum 
Sat  R  60:67  F  25  ’67  600w 


RUBENSTEIN,  ROBERT.  The  sharing  of  power 
in  a  psychiatric  hospital,  by  Robert  Ruben¬ 
stein  and  Harold  D.  Lasswell;  with  an  in- 
trod.  by  Stephen  Fleck.  329p  $10  Yale  univ. 
press 

362.2  Mentally  ill — Care  and  treatment.  Tale 
University.  Yale  Psychiatric  Institute 

66-21534 

In  1966,  the  Yale  Psychiatric  Institute  (TPI) 
adopted  a  new  program  which  attempted  “a 
democratization  of  TPI  with  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  greater  therapeutic  benefits  to 
the  patient.  .  .  .  [The  book  provides]  accounts 
of  changes  undergone  by  the  director,  senior 
staff,  residents,  nurses,  and  patients  when  the 
patient-staff  meetings  began.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


was  dragged  into  the  meeting.  .  .  .  [Moreover] 
sudden  egalitarianism  in  the  face  of  inequality 
by  a  disease  process  interfering  with  ratmnm 
thought  must  be  disturbing  in  itself.  The  book 
is  extremely  thought-provoking  and  even  ex¬ 
citing  in  parts  although  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  are  questionable.”  N.  D.  Weiner 


“While  the  findings  are  inconclusive,  the  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  strategies  for  change  and 
the  detailed  reporting  of  firsthand  material  frorn 
the  new  program  is  thought-provoking  and 
makes  for  compelling  reading.  Recommended  to 
such  diverse  types  as  students  of  political 
theory,  readers  Interested  in  psychotherapy,  and 
anyone  concerned  with  experiments  at  direct 
democracy  such  as  those  that  have  been  tried 
In  connection  with  the  poverty  program. 

Choice  4:555  J1  ’67  200w 


RUBIN,  ELI  Z.  Emotionally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  elementa.ry  school  [bv]  Eli  Z. 
Rubin,  Clyde  B.  .Simson  [and]  Marcus  (J. 
Betwee  [ed.  by  Robert  Harvey  Tennenhouse]. 
(Lafayette  clinic  mono.graphs  in  psychiatry) 
286p  $12.60  tVayne  state  univ.  press 
371.9  Problem  children.  Educational 

66- 


’sy- 


“The  joint  efforts  of  a  clinical  psychologist, 
a  child  psychiatrist  [both  members  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Clinic,  Detroit]  and  [a]  Director  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  Special  Services,  this  book  deals  with 
the  problems  facing  school  and  clinical  person¬ 
nel  m  meeting  the  needs  of  emotionally  handi¬ 
capped  school  children.  The  major  portion 
examines  the  effectiveness  of  a  special  class 
program  for  28  students,  featuring  small  classes, 
individualized  curriculum,  special  management 
techniques,  and  use  of  a  mental  health  consul¬ 
tant.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  M.  Corliss 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:1699  S  ’67  360w 


“In  contrast  to  a  psychoanalytic  orientation 
.  .  .  principal  emphasis  is  on  the  control  of  cur¬ 
rent  behavior.  Results  of  the  experiment  are 
generally  unimpressive  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view.  At  most,  results  are  suggestive  of  only 
limited  improvement,  restricted  primarily  to 
classroom  adjustment  and  reduction  of  symp¬ 
tomatic  behavior.  The  final  chapters  discuss  an 
untested  extension  of  the  project  in  which  new 
variables  emerge.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
many  educational  difficulties  arise  from  dis¬ 
turbances  in  cognitive-perceptual-motor  abili¬ 
ties.  These  closing  pages  lay  the  foundation  for 
further  needed  research  in  a  critical  area  and 
they  constitute  the  major  value  of  the  book.” 

Choice  4:326  My  ’67  160w 
“The  data  which  was  compiled  is  illuminating 
in  that  education  and  mental  health  workers 
are  given  detailed  information  regarding  not 
only  the  children’s  emotional  and  educational 
needs,  but  also  the  tested  ways  and  means  by 
which  these  needs  may  be  met.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  book  to  be  studied  by  persons  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  initiating,  improving,  or 
expanding  services  to  this  group  of  children.” 
Helen  De  Rosis 

Library  J  91:3747  Ag  ’66  130w 


RUBINSTEIN,  ALVIN  Z,  Communist  political 
systems.  399p  $10:  to  schools  $7.50  Prentice- 
Hall 

320.5  Communist  countries — Politics.  Com¬ 
munist  countries — Economic  policy  66-22331 
This  book  contains  readings  “drawn  from  the 
.  .  .  literature  of  .  .  .  Communist  ideologists 
and  from  the  writings  of  .  .  .  scholars  and  com¬ 
mentators  in  the  United  State.s  and  Europe. 
The  selections  are  focused  upon  the  Communist 
system.s  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ea.stern  Europe, 
and  China.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliographies. 


These  [accounts]  are  insightful  and  ex 
tremely  valuable  to  anyone  engaged  in  hosplta 
work.  .  .  It  is  understood  that  TPI  is  ai 

extraordinai-y  psychiatric  hospital.  It  is  t 
research  hospital;  its  patient  population  I 
young  and  able  to  stay  in  the  hospital  fo 
several  years.  Patient-staff  meetings  and  un 
derstanding  of  change  and  the  Interprefatloi 
of  it  by  staff  and  patient  are  not  usualb 
feasible  in  the  ordinary  private  psychiatri 
hospital  where  the  average  stay  is  six  weeki 
to  th^ree  months.  There  are  other  practica 
drawbacks  to  the  procedure.  The  doctors  neve 
fully  relinquished  their  arbitrary  use  of  power 
admission  of  sociopaths  had  to  be  limited:  an< 
the  experiment  was  so  Important  to  the  par 
ticipants  that  a  patient  who  refused  to  atteni 


“The  selections  are  incisive,  and  it  is  no 
criticism  to  say  they  do  not  add  up  to  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  any  topic.  The  scope 
assayed  is  too  vast  for  such  treatment  in  this 
format.  The  job  of  comparative  analysis  re¬ 
mains  largely  to  be  done,  but  this  book  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  Rubinstein  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  few  qualified  scholars  embarked 
on  this  effort.  He  has  produced  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  text  or  supplement  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  comparative  politics.” 

Choice  4:98  Mr  ’67  140w 


In  recent  years  Communism  has  become 
increasingly  complex  in  its  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices.  This  is  well  revealed  in  [these]  readings. 
• . •  •,  I  carefully  chosen  excerpts  .  .  .  [illu¬ 
strate]  the  similarities  as  well  as  divergences 
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in  these  various  systems  in  such  matters  as 
ideology,  governmental  and  party  organization, 
and  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  problems 
emerge  sharply  and  lucidly.  This  volume  offers 
a  handy  distillation  of  Communist  beliefs  and 
practices  in  the  post-World  War  11  world.  It 
contains  excellent  bibliographies.”  Hyman  Kub- 
lin 

Library  J  91:3743  Ag  '66  IlOw 


■Reviewed  by  Harry  Veal 

Library  J  91:6222  D  15  ’66  40w  [YA] 


RUBINSTEIN,  H,  F„  ed.  The  drama  bedside 
book  [ed'J  by  H.  F.  Rubinstein  and  J.  C. 
Trewin.  542p  $7.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

808.82  Drama — Collections  66-27688 

"This  antholo^  of  dramatic  situations  se¬ 
lected  from  57  plays,  ranges  from  Sophocles  to 
the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  .  .  .  There  are  eight 
categories:  The  Beginnings:  Clashes:  Lovers: 
Embroilments:  Slices  of  Life;  Other  Creatures: 
The  Darkest  Hour,  and  Endings.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 

20w 

“A  very  informed  selection  of  some  of  the 
best  scenes  from  the  world’s  dramaturgy.  Not 
only  does  it  include  classics  like  the  death  of 
Oedipus  at  Colonus  and  practically  the  whole 
of  Act  11  of  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest: 
it  also  has  tidbits  from  lesser-known  Shaw, 
Fry,  Strindberg,  and  curiosities  like  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  the  poetical  smash  hit  of  1902.  One 
only  wonders  why  it  is  called  ‘a  bedside  book.’ 
A  torrid  scene  from  ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore 
seems  unlikely  reading  for  anyone  wanting  to 
slip  straight  into  the  sweet  and  dreamless.” 
Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:99  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
“The  selections  have  adequate  context  of 
introductory  material,  but  the  best  vmits  are 
playlets  that  are  able  to  stand  alone.  .  .  .  Prob¬ 
ably  [the  book’s]  greatest  usefulness  will  be  in 
school  or  other  non-professional-drama 
groups,  where  the  teacher  or  director  wants 
special  items  to  drive  home  the  way  to  handle 
a  situation  or  problem.”  W.  H.  Matthews 
Library  J  91:5642  N  15  ’66  130w 


RUBINSTEIN,  NICOLAI.  The  government  of 
Florence  under  the  Medici  (1434-1494).  336p 
$12.80  Oxford 

320.945  Florence — Politics  and  government 

66-71181 

In  this  study,  based  on  “research  in  the  sur¬ 
viving  records  of  the  Florentine  offices  and 
councils,  Rubinstein  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  precise  means  used  by  Cosimo,  Lorenzo,  and 
their  party,  first  to  gain  and  then  to  keep,  con¬ 
trol  of  the  machinery  of  government.  .  .  .  An 
epilogue  analyzes  the  political  situation  of 
Piero  de’  Medici  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  and  an 
appendix  contains  some  .  .  .  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  Lauro  Martines 

Am  Hist  R  72:633  Ja  ’67  400w 
“No  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  Florentine 
archives  for  the  Medicean  period  than  Rubin¬ 
stein,  and  the  publication  of  his  study  is  an 
extremely  Important  event  for  Florentine  his¬ 
toriography.  [It  is]  based  on  long  and  detailed 
research.  ...  No  study  of  this  scope  or  detail 
has  been  previously  attempted,  and  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Medicean  politics,  the  structure  of 
the  Medicean  party  as  well  as  opposition  to  it, 
has  profited  enormously.  A  number  of  assump¬ 
tions  hitherto  held  will  have  to  be^  revised.  .  .  . 
Although  chiefly  for  the  specialist,  because  of 
the  importance  of  its  subject  it  belongs  in  every 
Renaissance  collection.” 

Choice  3:946  D  66  170w 
“It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that.  In  the 
fields  of  banking  and  patronage,  and  now 
politics,  [Cosimo  de’  Med:ici],  rather  than  his 
grandson  Ijorenzo,  deserved  to  be  called  Mag- 
niflco.  But  even  he  cO'Uld  not  have  done  it 
without  a  broad  support  among  the  great  fam¬ 
ilies:  he  was  manipulating  an  oligarchy,  not 
establishing  a  tyranny,  and  Professor  Rubin¬ 
stein  is  demonstrating  not  only  Medici  tactics, 
but  also  the  mechanism  of  a  _  city  state.  .  ;  . 
[However,  Professor  Rubinstein  has]  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  to  say  about  the  political  philosophy 
of  Machiavelll’s  intellectual  ,  forebears,  about 
the  economic  basis  of  the  ruling  class,  and  the 
precocious  state  debt  which  bound  them  to¬ 
gether.  His  austere  concentration  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  constitutional  politics  leaves  much  of 
political  structure  unexplained.  But  by  limit¬ 


ing  himself  to  one  question — ^how  did  the 
Medici  do  it? — he  has  given  the  complete  an¬ 
swer.  ’  ’ 

Economist  219:977  My  28  ’66  380w 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Levey  „  „  .  „„„ 

New  Statesman  72:326  S  2  66  290w 

TLS  p823  S  8  ’66  lOOOw 

RU BLOWS KY,  JOHN.  Nature  in  the  city;  with 
a  foreword  by  Thomas  G.  Lawrence.  152p  il 
$4.95  Basic  bks. 

574.9  Natural  history — U.S.  Cities  and  towns 
_ U.S.  67-13776 

The  author  of  Life  and  Death  of  the  Sun 
(BRD  1965)  gives  “an  account  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life  of  the  city  today,  [as  well  as] 
a  brief  history  of  living  things  m  cities,  telling 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  from  pre- 
colonial  days  until  now.”  (Publisher  s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“[Readers  will]  discover  that  ecology  is  not 
only  a  valid  study  in  the  city,  but  that  it  is 
inti  iguing  and  important  as  well.  Further,  John 
Rublowsky  makes  it  exciting.  ....  [He]  is  at  his 
best  in  challenging  the  active  interest  of  young 
biologists  in  such  chapters  as  ‘Of  Mice  and.  Men 
and  Feral  Cats’  .  .  .  fend]  in  ‘Crawling  Things, 
[in  which]  55  such  distasteful  insects  as  house¬ 
flies  take  on  new  interest  as  phenomenal  fhprs 
with  inbuilt  gyroscopes.  ...  I  wish  this  book 
had  been  available  when  I  was  a  youngster 
growing  up  in  the  city.”  H.  B.  Kan.e 

Book  Week  pl2  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ‘67  600w  [YA] 

“Rublowsky,  chronicler  of  this  metropolitan 
extra- human  life,  keeps  a  backyard  garden. in 
Brooklvn.  He  has  followed,  Voltaire’s  advice 
witli  his  garden,  but  not  Voltaire  s  style  in  his 
writing.  His  book  is  informative,  but  heavy, 
its  best  sections  show  the  changing  city  s  im¬ 
pact  on  the  numbers  and  life-cycles  of  certain 
species — the  effect,  say,  of  the  passing  of  wood¬ 
en  houses  on  the  rodent,  the  blow  dealt  spar¬ 
rows  by  the  replacement  of  the  horse.  Mr. 
Rublowsky’s  tone,  unfortunately,  .is  pitched 
at  high-school  level.  Nonetheless,  city  dwellers 
are  bound  to  find  something  here  to  swat, 

stroke  or^o^on,’^^^  Bk  R  p22  Ap  9  ‘67  200w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:184  D  16  67  600w 


RUDD,  NIALL,  The  satires  of  Horace;  a  study. 
317p  $9.50  Cambridge 

877.01  Horace  (Quintus  Horatlus  Flaccus). 

Satires  66-11031 

“This  is  a  critical  and  historical  study  of  the 
Satires.  .  .  .  [The  critical  aspect]  involves  an 
analysis  of  the  structure,  thought-sequence  and 
style  of  the  Satires,  and  an  appreciation  of 
their  varied  tone.  The  historical  element  in¬ 
cludes  Horace’s  relationship  to  his  predecessors 
— especially  Lucilius.  Professor  Rudd  slmws 
how  far  Horatian  satire  continues  a  tradition, 
and  how  far  it  departs  from  it.  He  also  exam¬ 
ines  the  relationship  with  Horace’s  own  life, 
and  sets  the  poems  in  their  social  and  his¬ 
torical  context.  This  involves  some  exploration 
of  .  .  .  by-ways  in  Roman  life.” ,  (Publisher  s 
note)  Portions  of  the  book  which  previously 
appeared  in  the  periodicals,  Classical  Quarterly, 
Phoenix  and  The  University  of  Toronto  Quar¬ 
terly  have  been  revised.  Index. 


Choice  4:978  N  ’67  180w 
“Entertaining  as  well  as  instructive — in  the 
obvious  tradition — [this]  introduces  the  non- 
specialist  even  the  non-Latinist,  to  Horace  s 
satires  with  consummate  skill,  while  remind¬ 
ing  us  happy  few  that  enjoyment  is  not  the 
least  part  of  understanding,  Rudd  s  tone  is 
conversational  without  being  slangy,  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  references  modern  but  not  pa.ro- 
chial,  his  range  of  interests  wide.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  successfully  organized  although  (ana 
perhaps  because)  a  good  third  of  it  comes,  in 
revi.sed  form,  from  earlier  articles.  .  .  .  Rudd  s 
critical  taste  is  fine.  Horace  emerges  as  the 
familiar,  tolerant  moralist  of  flexible  and 
subtle  wit,  whose  form  usually  adequately  sup¬ 
ports  his  intent.  Lucilius  suffers  a  little, .as 
ever.  'The  best  wine-tasters  can  t  appreciate 
great  whisky.”  K.  J.  Reckford 

Class  World  60:125  N  '66  230w 
“The  book  is  intended  mainly  for  university 
students  and  teachers  of  Latin,  and  they  wili 
certainly  learn  much  from  the  author  s  scholarly 
and  sensible  interpretations  and  criticisms. 
Non-Latinists  will  be  largely  out  of  their 
depth,  ^ 
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RUDe,  GEORGE.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1783- 
1815.  350p  maps  $6.90;  pa  $2.25  Harper 


940.2  Europe — History — 1789-1900. 
History— Revolution,  1789-1799. 

Histoi-y — Consulate  and  Empire, 


France — 
France — 


1799-1815 

66-6091 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1071  Ja  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  T.  Gargan 

Nation  204:216  F  13  ’67  1750w 
Reviewed  by  C.  B.  A.  Behrens 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:30  O  26 


'67  2400W 


RUDMAN,  HERBERT  C.  The  school  and  state 
in  the  USSR.  286p  $6.95  MacmUlan  (N  Y) 
379.47  Education  and  state  67-15981 

"The  book  Is  divided  Into  two  major  parte: 
Part  I  deals  with  the  role  of  state  agencies 
in  the  administration  of  the  educational 
process.  Part  II  analyzes  the  roles  of  the 
trade  unions  and  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences.  In  the  administration  and  control  of 
education.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author  Is 
professor  of  administration  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  Michigan  State  University.  Index. 


“Most  educators  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
centralization  of  authority  In  the  U.S.S.R.  but 
have  not  understood  details  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  of  this  monolithic  sys¬ 
tem.  Rudman,  who  has  made  three  extensive 
trips  to  Russia,  examines  the  power  and 
authority  structure  of  the  school  system  at 
all  levels  to  determine  how  decisions  are  made 
His  charts  and  chapter  summaries  are  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful.  A  unique  book  that  should 
Interest  all  students  of  comparative  education.’’ 

Choice  4:560  J1  ’67  80w 
“In  the  main,  [Professor  Rudman]  describes 
relations  with  the  federal  government  and  the 
16  sovereign  republics  and  the  lower  govern¬ 
mental  units.  Dozens  of  tables  and  charts 
facilitate  understanding  of  the  Russian  legal 
setup.  .  .  .  [His]  presentation  is  very  clear 
and  readable,  but  he  does  not  oversimplify.’’ 
H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:2562  J1  ’67  160w 


RUDOLPH,  L.  C.  Francis  Asbury.  240p  il  $5 
Abingdon 

B  or  92  Asbury,  Francis,  Bp.  66-21970 

The  author,  professor  of  church  history  at 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
in  ICentucky,  analyzes  “the  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  America’s  first  Methodist  bishop 
[using]  his  journal  and  letters.  Francis  Asbury 
IS  shown  as  traveler,  educator,  preacher,  bish¬ 
op,  evangelist,  and  revivalist.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Appendix:  Asbury’s  likeness.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Gentle  and  hannless;  these  seem  to  be  the 
best  descriptive  words  for  this  book.  It  is 
true  that  it  fulfills  a  need  for  a  contemporary 
bmgraphy  [of  Asbury].  .  .  .  Rudolph  was  limit- 
ed  by  two  factors:  (1)  the  subject,  a  rather 
gentle  and  harmless  man  and  his  records  (jour¬ 
nals  and  letters) ;  and  (2)  the  structure  of  the 
development  of  the  life  in  the  book.  The  style 
manner  also  preclude  any  consideration 
of  its  purchase  for  undergraduates  (too  many 
morahsms,  generalizations,  and  rather  trite 
grammatical  umbrage).  Will  And  its  way  into 
junior  high,  senior  high  school,  and  the  church 
libraries.” 

Choice  4:858  O  ’67  IlOw 


“What  makes  ^[this]  book  particularly  re¬ 
markable  is  that  [a]  non-Metholdist  authoi 
gives  us  a  sympathetic  account  of  a  man  whc 
does  not  appeal  to  everyone.  .  .  .  Prof.  Rudolph 
has  provided  a  fine  popular  account  of  Asbury, 
enriched  with  well  chosen  quotations  from  As¬ 
bury  s  journal  and  letters.  Rudoph  is  thorough- 
1^1  of  the.  historiographical  Issues  and 

selects  his  materials  accordingly;  but  he  does 
not  allow  these  issues  to  impede  the  story  and 
thereof.  A  church  historian  may 
well  be  impatient  with  the  book’s  lack  of  chro- 
detml  and  continuity.  Its  general  use¬ 
fulness  would  have  been  increased  bv  more 
thorough  treatment  of  Asbury’s  years  in  Eng- 
^  ^  more  nearly  complete  account 
of  the  later  years  of  his  episcopacy.  Neverthe- 
fine  bibliographical  essay  which 
Cmd^Bangs'^'*^^”'^^  more  technical  study.” 

Christian  Century  84:474  Ap  12  ’67  490w 


“Written  with  just  the  right  blend  of  scholar- 
liness  and  popular  appeal,  this  book  will  serve 
as  an  exceflent  study  of  Asbury  the  man  and 
Asbury  the  bishop.  The  character  of  Asbu^ 
and  the  forces  which  drove  him  through  a  hie 
of  hardship  and  self-denial  a.re  carefully  ^d 
sympathetically  explored.  Using  a  technique 
which  employs  frequent  quotations  from  a 
wealth  of  sources.  Dr.  Rudolph  leads  the  reader 
along  the  rugged  path  of  Asbury  s  relentless 
march  toward  Methodist  developrnent  in  the 
New  World.  'This  technique,  valuable  as  it  is, 
gets  the  book  off  to  a  slow  start;  but,  when 
the  excess  baggage  of  others’  opinions  is  tossed 
overboard,  the  author  reaches  admirapl.e 
heights  through  his  own  insight  and  talent. 

C  I).  Pi0©s 

Library  J  91:4100  S  16  ’66  190w 
“[This]  biographical  stuiW  of  Asbury  is  a 
more  readable  book  [than  R.  C.  Monks,  John 
Wesley,  BRD  1967] .  but  a  less  significant  one. 
The  fault,  however*,  is  more  Asbui-y  s  than 
Rudolph’s.  For  one  thing,  Asbury  already  told 
all  in  his  Journal  which  is,  as  the  author  frank¬ 
ly  admits,  ‘not  only  enough;  it  is  too  much, 

.  .  .  [nor  was  Asbury]  a  many-sided  man. 
[These  features]  make  it  difficult  for  Professor 
Rudolph,  or  anyone  else,  to  create  a  richly 
orchestrated  ‘life  and  times.’.  .  .  Rarely  do  we 
see  Asbury  in  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  The  author 
has  used  his  primary  sources  well,  but  his  use 
of  other  sources  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt 
regarding  Rudolph’s  own  judgments.  Also,  in 
his  quoting  and  citing  he  frequently  fails  to 
give  the  reader  all  that  he  needs  to  know. 

E.  G.  Gaustad 

New  Eng  Q  40:149  Mr  ’67  700w 


RUDWICK,  ELLIOTT  M.,  jL  auth.  From  plan¬ 
tation  to  ghetto.  See  Meier,  A. 


RUE,  JOHN  E.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  opposition, 
1927-1935  [by]  John  E.  Rue,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  S.  R.  Rue:  pub.  for  the  Hoover  inst. 
on  war,  revolution  &  peace.  3S7p  maps  $10 
Stanford  univ.  press 

951.04  China — Politics  and  government — 
Republic,  1912-1949.  Mao,  Tse-tung.  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (China)  66-15302 

The  author  “re-examines  the  infant  years  of 
the  C.C.P.,  its  relationships  with  the  Comin¬ 
tern,  and  its  united  front  with  the  Kuomintang 
before  the  debacle  of  1927.  He  then  proceeds  to 
trace  the  efforts  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  and 
of  Mao  to  reconstruct  the  shattered  Communist 
movement  in  China.  Mao’s  struggles  to  secure 
the  reins  of  leadership  and  the  shifts  in  his 
revolutionary  tactics  and  thinking  are  .  .  .  set 
in  the  .  .  .  historical  context.  Rue  carries  his 
study  as  far  as  the  epochal  Tsun-yi  Conference 
in  1936,  when  Mao  establislied  his  political 
primacy."  (Library  J)  Chronology.  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Vinacke 

Am  Hist  R  72:1461  J1  ’67  380w 


“The  general  outlines  of  the  factual  struggles 
within  the  Chinese  Communist  party  struggles 
have  been  described  in  B.  Schwartz’  Chinese 
Communism  and  the  Rise  of  Mao  [BRD  19611. 
Rue’s  book,  a  decade  in  the  making,  draws  on 
new  documents  and  compiles  an  exhaustive 
amount  of  data  but  challenges  Schwartz’  in¬ 
terpretation  only  on  minor  issues.  Because  of 
its  store  of  information  about  policies  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  party,  the  book  is  extremelv 
valuable  to  students  of  Chinese  Communism', 
but  the  general  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  a  somewhat  convoluted  narrative.  It  has 
a  .  .  .  valuable  appendix  of  heretofore  un¬ 
translated  Chinese  documents.” 

Choice  4:332  My  ’67  140w 


vew  periuus  in  me  nisrory  or  (jmnese  Com¬ 
munism  have  been  so  obscure  and  clouded 
by  myth  as  the  years  1927-1936.  This  era,  so 
critical  in  the  career  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  in 
the  evolution  of  his  revolutionary  thought, 
has  now  been  subtected  to  exhaustive  study 
by  John  Rue.  .  .  .  'This  is  a  major  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  revolutionary 
upheaval  in  modem  China.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:6961  D  1  ’66  190w 

does  ...  is  to  show  how 
divided  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves 
were,  and  how  bitterly  Mao  had  to  fight  for 
p9Utical,  and  even  physical,  survival  within 
•  Though  Rue  shows  con- 
disobeyed  and  quarreled 
with,  the  (Central  Committee  (and  thus  with  the 
Comintern)  at  regular  Intervals,  this  does  not 

■w’as  outstandingly 
original.  It  shows  him  rather  to  have  been 
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shrewd  and  tenacious,  willing  to  negotiate  or 
obey  when  he  really  had  to,  otherwise  wor^ng 
steadily  to  maintain  and.lncrease  his  own  poww 

'Feng  Tuihsfang'or  ^^fen^Chiang 
Kai-shek/’  J.D.^Spence^  p3  Mr  19  ’67  440w 

“A  most  useful  contribution  to  -^dur  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Chinese  communism.  .  .  . 
book  breaks  new  ground  m  many  lespects 
.  [He]  sometimes  allows  his  judgment  to 
be  colored,  not  by  a  desire  for  lo^c^ 
sistency,  but  by  his  admiration  for  Mao_  Tse- 
tung,  .  .  ,  Though  he  is  not  uncritical  in  his 
evaluation  of  the  Maoist  reconstruction  of  party 
history,  he  is.  nevertheless,  inclined  to  argue 
that  at  any  given  moment  Mao  to 
tion  which  he  believes  he  should  have  ti^en. 

.  More  generally,  while  Mr.  Rue  s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy  frequently  compel  admira¬ 
tion,  his  habit  of  citing ,  inforination  taken 
from  secondary  works  as  though  he  had  him¬ 
self  extracted  it  from  the  primary  sources 
often  excites  misgivings.”  S.  K.  Schram 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:619  D  ’67  560w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M.,  ed.  P.sycho- 
analysis  and  female  sexuality:  ed.  with  an 
Introd  by  Hendrik  M.  Ruitenbeek.  251p  $5, 
pa  $2.25  College  &  univ.  press 

155.3  Sex  (Psychology).  Woman,  ffycho- 
ari^ysis  Db-i4o^u 

A  collection  of previously  publis^d, 
1924-61,  in  journals  and .  collected  works,  [some] 
of  them  in  the  International  Journal  of  P^cho- 
Analysis.  .  .  .  [Among!  the  authors  are  Freud, 
Jones.  Lampl-de  Groot.^Clara  Thompson,  Kor¬ 
ney  H.  Deutsch,  and  Greenacre.  Major  topics 
in  the  papers  are  the  influence  of  pre-Oedipal 
relationship,  Oedipal  complex.  masculinity 
complex  and  penis  envy  on  female  sexuality, 
and  the  nature  of  female  orgasm.  .  .  .  [In  his 
introduction,  the  editor!  points  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  emancipation  of  woinen  and 
by  technical  and  competitive  emphases  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  society  in  the  sexual  life  of  ^ke  female. 
He  also  makes  brief  reference  to  each  paper 
and  shows  their  IhterrelaHpnships.  .  .  .  Some 
papers  contain  bibliographies.  (Choice) 


‘‘In  breadth  of  coverage  and  organization 
of  papers,  this  volume  is.  much  superior  to  .Jts 
companion  [Psychoanalysis  and  male  sexualitj , 
BRD  1967].  .  .  •  Due  to  the  excellent  selection 
of  papers  and  the  continuity  obtained  by 
ing  them  successively  in  one  volume,  this 
anthology  is  highly  recommended  for  the  under- 

graduate^libra^.”pg^  N  ’67  180w 

‘‘Dr  Ruitenbeek  presents  the.  original  papers 
of  acknowledged  authorities  in  the  field  of 
psychoanalysis  organized  so  as  to  reveal  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  dynamics  and  conflicts 
confronting  the  female  throughout  her  Psycho- 
sexual  development.  .  .  .  Th®  book  is  us^ul  as 
primary  source  material,  although  its  wealth 
of  theoretical  ideas  may.^  confuse  the  layman. 
The  editor,  who  has  written  and  edited  several 
books  on  psychoanalysis,  has  gathered  together 
a  decidedly  representative  series  of  papers.  For 
libraries  with  psychiatry  collections.  Annette 

Hirsch  j  32.127  Ja  1  ’67  130w 


RUITENBEEK,  HENDRIK  M.,  ed.  P.sycho- 
analvsis  and  male  sexuality:  ed.  with  an 
intrl^  bv  Hendrik  M.  Ruitenbeek.  268p  $5; 
pa  $2.25  College  &  univ.  press 

155.3  Sex  (Psychology).  Man.  Psychoanal- 
ysis  66“14o]J 

A  collection  of  papers  ‘‘previously  published, 
1908-65.  [some]  of  them  .in  the  International 
Journal  of  Psycho-.^alysis.  .  .  fjhe  editoin 
in  the  introduction],  calls  for  existential  and 
sociological  approaches  to  sexuality  to  over¬ 
come  the  insufficiency  of  the  psychoanalytic 
approach.  .  .  .  Among  the  authors  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  such  .  .  .  psychoanalysts  m  raeln, 
Hornev  Alexander,  Ferenczi,  and  Fenichel. 
Identitv.  fetishism,  feminity  complex,  and 
castration  complex  are  among  the  rnajor  topics 
covered.  .  .  .  Some  papers  contain  bibliograph¬ 
ies.”  (Choicei  _ 

‘‘Of  the  papers  in  this  anthology,  four  fail  to 
deal  with  either  male  sexuality  primarily  or 
with  a  psychoanalytic  approach.  .  .  .  [More¬ 
over  ]  none  of  the  papers  adheres  to  [the  edi¬ 
tor’s!  position.  His  extremely  brief  comments 
on  each  paper  are  inadequate  and  of  little  help. 


Ruitenbeek  admits  ‘‘The  essays  presented  here 
give  only  a  fragmentary  Picture  of  m^e  s^- 
uality.’  .  .  .  These  papers  do  not  fit  together 
as  well  as  those  in  the  companion  voffinM 
Psychoanalysis  and  Fem^e  Sexuality  [BED 
1967]  .  .  .  Most  college  libraries  have  the  pa¬ 

pers  in  this  volume  in  their  periodical  coHec- 
Hon  and  will  gain  little  by  its  purchase. 

Choice  4:1054  N  ’67  150w 
‘‘[The  volume]  attempts  to  show  the  range 
of  sexual  problems  facing  r^ny  J^erican 
males  today.  .  .  .  Libraries  purchasing  [PsjTho- 
analysis  and  Female  Sexuality]  will  'wish  to 
purchase  this  companion  volume  Bn  which] 
eight  of  the  papers  were  published  before  1936 
and  the  remaining  seven  between  1953  ana 
1965.”  Annette  Hirsch  _ 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  67  130w 


RUKEYSER,  MURIEL.  Bubbles:  U.  by  Jeri 
Quinn,  unp  $3  Harcourt 
600  Bubbles— Juvenile  literature  66-21607 
An  account  of  “the  bubble  in  its  many  forms 
— in  soap  bubbles,  in  the  foam  of  the  s^,  m 
effervescent  drinks,  among  others.  [The  book] 
discusses  the  many  ways  in  which  the  bubble 
shape  has  been  converted  to  a  multitude  of 
man-made  uses— in  Igloos,  divas’  helinets,  and 
domes.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  three  to 
five.”  (Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  ’67  50w 
“Intended  by  the  author  as  a  supplementary 
science  book,  this  is  a  celebration  of  bubbles, 
phrased  in  a  prose  as  rhythmic  and  delicate  as 
its  subject.  The  writing  borders  at  Uines  on 
the  stream-of-consciousness  technique,  striking 
to  an  adult,  but  difficult  to  place  m  terms  of 
its  appeal  to  children.  The  curious  vocabifiary, 
inverted  phrases,  and  the  richness  of  ideas 
might  well  overpower  a  small  child,  and  there 
io  too  little  clear,  factual  material  for  the  older 
reader  interested  in  a  practical  definmon  of 
bubbles.  The  artwork  Is  competent,  but  the 
bright  slick  style  seems  inappropriate,  and  it 
fails  at  times  to  support  the  text  properly. 

Janet  French^^^  ^  92:2455  Je  15  ’67  130w 

“Noted  poet  Muriel  Rukeyser  has  assembled 
a  potpourri  of  information  about  such  mings 
as  soap  bubbles.  spltUe  bugs  and  Buckminster 
Fuller’s  domes  and  stretched  them  into  a  nar¬ 
rative.  It  may  stimulate  the  more  serious 
minded  to  do  further  reading  in  some  of  the 
areas  she  covers.  But  the  average  reader  is  apt 
to  decide  that  blowing  bubbles  is  a  lot  more 
fun  than  reading  about  them.’’  Alice  Fleming 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p49  My  7  67 
60w 


RUNCIMAN,  W.  G.  Relative  deprivation  and 
social  justice:  a  study  of  attitiides  to  social 
inequality  in  twentieth-century  England.  338p 
$6.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

301.44  Great  Britain — Social  conditions. 
Social  classes — Great  Britain  bb-11437 

The  author  has  “combined  social  psycholo^, 
public  opinion  surveys,  and  political  philosophy 
In  an  attempt  to  discover  and  evaluate  atti¬ 
tudes  of  contemporary  Bngli,shmen  toward 
their  own  social,  economic,  and  political  in- 
poualities  He  contrasts  these  perceived  in¬ 
equalities  (‘relative  deprivation’)  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  and  measures  them  agamst  a 
viable  normative  standard  (  social  justice  ) 
that  is  based  upon  a  recent  series  of  arUcles 
by  John  Rawls.  The  survey  rev^s  conceptions 
of  classes  and  relative,  social  prestige. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“One  can  only  applaud  tliis  effort  [although! 
many  questions  raised  by  the  author  s  pro¬ 
cedures  and  reasoning  are  inevitable.  ...  is 
the  supposed  fraternalism  of  manual  wm-kers  a 
romantic  fiction,  supported  empirically  by  mis¬ 
taking  defensive  coalition  and  lack  of  s^elf- 
reliance  for  altruism?  .  .  .  [Moreover!  there 
is  a  strange  omission  of  arw  r®f,®rence  to  the 
remnants  of  puntanism  which  lead  to  defi¬ 
nitions  of  class  in  moralistic  terms.  •  In 

spite  of  the  author  s  .care- ..Utopian  thought 
wfivc?  crPBD  in.  oft”Cit6(i  costs  Oi 

social  iustice  apply  only  to  achieving  a  just 
iSciety.  and  not  to  a  society  which  is  already 
lust  .  .  [Nevertheless  this  book  ha^  breadth, 

■Interest.  -^3 -ffial  21111"! ^7  7^ 

“[This  survey]  will  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  British  government  social  structure, 

but  Runciman  makes  cautious — even  humble 
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RUNCIMAN,  W,  G.- — Continued 
and  apologetic — use  of  his  statistics.  The  most 
important  feature  of  this  book  is  the  author’s 
having  related  his  normative  principles  to  a 
body  of  empirical  knowledge;  Runciman  is 
probably  the  first  contemporary  political  phi¬ 
losopher  to  accomplish  such  a  feat  on  a  large 
sca.le.  His  limited  contractual  equalitarianism 
will  not  meet  uniform  acceptance,  but  he  has 
provided  a  new  political  philosophy  that  is 
consistent  with  and  relevant  to  empirical  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Intelligible  to  advanced  tmder- 
graduates  in  political  philosophy  and  British 
government.  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:961  D  ’66  ISOw 


On  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  .  .  .  sta¬ 
tistics  [the  author]  builds  up  a  picture  of  how 
the  contemporary  Englishman  feels  about  the 
snobberies,  status  differences  and  power  al¬ 
locations  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  It 
IS  an  interesting  and  sometimes  very  percep¬ 
tive  argument,  but  while  the  columns  of  figures 
lend  colour  and  support  to  what  he  says  about 
them,  they  do  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  realty 
prove  anything.  .  .  .  His  tliesis  liiat  ‘between 
1918,  and  1962  inequality  of  status  was  di¬ 
minishing  and  relative  deprivation  of  status 
growing  more  widespread’  cannot  be  demon¬ 
strated.  .  .  .  Runciman’ s  problem  is  important. 
''Y®.,Pfeu  to  know  very  much  more  about  class 
attitudes  than  we  do,  but  it  is  at  least  arguable 
that  this  IS  not  the  way  to  find  out  the  relevant 
facts.”  Edmund  Leach 

New  Statesman  72:55  J1  8  ’66  1800w 


I  can  give  first-hand  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Runciinan’s  historical  inter¬ 
pretations;  and  his  own  survey  was  clearly  de¬ 
signed  with  commendable  care.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  an  easy  book  to  read.  The  argument  is 
plose-knit  and  the  analysis  subtle;  and  the 
author  s  habit  of  meeting  every  objection  in 
advance  sometimes  makes  the  thread  of  his 
own  reasoning  difficult  to  foUow.  It  would, 
moireover,  have  been  a  kind  concession  to  the 
reader  s  frauty  if,  in  the  innumerable  com¬ 
parisons  dr-awn  between  manual  and  non- 
manual  groups  some  more  distinctive  name 
(tor  example,  white-collar’)  had  been  given 
to  the  latter  ca.tegory.  But  whatever  the  effort 
involved’  this  is  unquestionably  a  book  that 
deserves  to  be  read.”  Barbara  Wootton 
Pol  Sci  Q  82:272  Je  ’67  600w 


DAGO  BERT  D.  Treasury  of  thought; 
Phfi^opElir*’  ^  century.  395p  $d 


818  Quotations 


66-18816 


’The  author  of  over  30  books  In  philosophy 
and  social  history,  offers  [his]  .  .  .  reflectkms 
,  •  •  •  topics  [alphabetically  arranged]  from 
‘abhorrence’  to  ‘zero.’  ”  (Choice) 


,  .[The  author]  is  sententious  rather  thar 
®toiking,  turgid  rather  than  terse,  priggish  rath- 
er  than  pungent.  Anyone  who  puts  his  thought' 
in  epigrarnmatic  toi-m  must  face  comparisoJ 
formidable  masters  as  Martial,  ^Syi^s 
Montaigne,  La  Rochefducauld 
Vol^ire,  Pascal,  Bierce,  Wilde,  Bee  etc  ir 
style  and  thought,  Runes  is  simply  not  ir 
the  same  bailpark. . .  .  .  This  book  needs  an  pHk 
who  will  remove  two-third£ 
?7ot  rlcoiS^fin^d.”®”"^'"^®^  impressive, 

Choice  4;M2  S  ’67  150w 

fle7tionflbout’"li/e^Twlh'’K*the^^^^^^ 

who°preseiTts°his^mr)P^  n®  ■  ®®cious  author 

mention  the  workings  of 
a  keen  and  perceptive  mind.”  Hovmrd  ofmor 
Library  J  92:1164  Mr  15  ’67  190w 

,  “[Runes]  Is  neither  as  wittv  as  Wiige  nny  cc 
savs*"  hls  sentences  or  brief  es- 

^  often  provocative,  sometimes  nro- 

pathetic  nod/’’^D^M°Gfixon^''^®  ^ 

Sat  R  50:48  My  20  ’67  40w 


jt.  auth.  The 

faee  Adams,  J. 
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RUSKIN,  EUPHEMIA  CHALMERS.  Young 
Mrs  Ruskin  in  Venice:  unpublished  letters  of 
Mrs  John  Ruskin  written  from  Venice  be¬ 
tween  1849-1852:  ed.  by  Mary  Lutyens  [Eng 
title:  Bffie  in  Venice].  354p  il  $8.50  Vanguard 
B  or  92  Ruskin,  John  66-28881 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  letters 
written  mainly  to  her  parents  by  Ruskin’s 
young  wife.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Eric  Forbes-Boyd 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p3  Je  8  ’67 
SOOw 

Reviewed  by  Naomi  Lewis 

Encounter  25:76  Ag  ’65  1500w 
‘‘With  Impeccable  scholarship  and  a  great 
gift  of  enthusiasm  for  her  subject.  Miss  Lutyens 
has  edited  these  letters  of  the  young  Mrs. 
John  Ruskin.  .  .  .  Her  chatty  letters  about 
Venetian  society  and  her  hmsband’s  work: 
Miss  Lutyen’s  illuminating  footnotes:  and  the 
letters  of  gossip  and  talk  from  the  families  of 
the  couple  and  other  friends  give  a  surprising 
and  revealing  picture  not  only  of  life  in 
European  society  of  the  time  but  of  the  real 
texture,  good  and  bad,  gay  and  melancholy,  of 
the  ill-fated  Ruskin  matrimonial  venture.  A 
most  original  piece  of  scholarship  enhanced  by 
humor  and  a  sense  of  character  and  sound 
showmanship.” 

Harper  233:130  O  ‘66  150w 
“In  April  1848,  John  Ruskin  married  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Scottish  girl  of  19,  Euphemia  (Effie) 
Gray.  Seven  years  later  Effie  secured  an 
annulment  and  married  the  painter  Millais. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  marriage  which  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning.  Ruskin’s 
father  disapproved  of  the  match.  Ruskin.  for 
reasons  still  not  clear,  failed  to  consummate 
the  marriage.  While  Ruskin  bui-ied  himself  in 
his  work  in  Venice,  Effie  remained  in  their 
lodgings  writing  long  letters  to  her  family. 

.  .  .  This  handsome  collection  should  appeal  to 
anyone  interested  in  John  Ruskin,  in  Venice 
or  in  the  social  history  of  Victorian  England. 
Recommended  for  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries.”  L.  S.  Fallis 

Library  J  91:4943  O  15  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  69:843  My  28  ’65  420w 
■‘[Effie]  had  as  remarkable  a  gift  for  de¬ 
scribing  clothes  as  her  husband  had  for  de¬ 
scribing  architecture  and  pictures  and  scenery, 
in  none  of  which  was  she  interested.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  admirably  and  discreetly  edited,  but  it 
seems  extremely  odd  that  there  is  no  reference 
— even  in  the  bibliography — to  John  Ruskin’s 
diaries  for  the  relevant  years  .  ,  .  which  give 
the  obverse  of  the  medal.”  Joan  Evans 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  F  19  ’67  S50w 
TLS  p473  Je  10  ’65  380w 


Kuat>tui_,  ANDY.  Grizzly  country.  302p  il  $6.95 
Knopf 

699  Bears  66-19397 

A  photographer-naturalist  who  was  formerly 
a  guide  and  big-game  hunter  describes  his 
experiences  with  grizzly  bears  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada  and  Alaska.  He  discusses  ‘‘the  natural 
history  of  the  bear,  his  habitat  and  range,  his 
habits,  his  antics,  his  food,  his  life  cycle  from 
cubhood  to  adulthood,  and  much  about  his 
temperament  and  personality.”  (Publisher’s 
note) 


Andy  Russell  is  a  knowledgable  inhabitant  of 
the  -western  forests  who  In  recent  years  has 
turned  to  nature  photography.  .  .  .  Unless  one 
disapproves  of  the  Disney-like  tendencies  to 
excessive  anthropomorphism,  the  book  should 
have  appeal.”  J.  D.  Buffington 

Library  J  92:1844  My  1  ’67  180w 
report  is]  both  a  personal  account  of 
a  lifetime  m  that  rugged  country  and  one  of 
the  best  first-hand  studies  of  tiie  big  bears 
likely  to  be  written.  John  Holzworth’s  ‘WUd 
Grizzlies  of  Alaska’  ^[BRD  1930]  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  ^ch  studies.  Prank  Dufresne’s  ‘No 
Room  for  Bears’  [BRD  1966]  carried  the  story 
pretty  well  up  to  date.  And  now  Russell  ties 
R  all  up,  verifying  niuch  that  Holzworth  and 
Dufresne  said  and  adding  new  material  of  his 
•  •  •  It  is  an  Informal  book,  often  flavored 
with  campfire  smoke:  but  Its  observation  is 
acute.  Its  facts  substantial.  .  .  .  Best  of  all 
it  is  good  reading,  high  adventure  In  one  of  the 
most  colorfffi  areas  of_  America.”  Hal  Borland 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl7  J1  2  ’67  700w 


a-uth.  Strategic  power 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  See  Horelick,  a!  : 


RUSSELL,  BERTRAND,  ed.  The 
papers,  2v.  See  Amberley,  J.  R. 


Amberley 
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RUSSELL,  BERTRAND.  The  autobiography  of 
Bertrand  Russell,  1872-1914.  356p  $7.95  Littie 
B  or  92  67-14453 

This  volume  covers  the  author’s  youth,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  his  first  marriage.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  produced  his  Principia  Ma- 
thematica  in  collaboration  with  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  For  each  period  of  his  life  Kussell’s 
recollections  are  followed  by  correspondence 
with  relatives  and  friends.  Index. 


“[This  book]  vividly  describes  the  world  of 
the  Russells.  .  .  .  Although  it  was  apparently 
•  written  in  1952,  when  Russell  was  already 
eighty  years  old,  it  is  thoroughly  lucid,  sharp 
in  its  portrayals,  and  precise  in  its  recollec¬ 
tions.  Nostalgia  rarely  intrudes. 

A  few  personalities  command  Russell  s 
respect,  and  those  he  describes  with 
generosity  and  appreciation.  .  .  .  But  the 

dominant  tone  in  the  book  is  that  of  an  old 
man  looking  back  with  amused  condescension 
at  the  foibles  of  the  contemporaries  he  out¬ 
lived.  When  it  comes  to  earnest  do-gooders 
like  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  the  wit  with 
which  most  of  the  Autobiography  is  writ¬ 
ten  turns  into  malice.  .  .  .  Russell  says  very 
little  about  the  interior  workings  of  his  mind. 

.  .  .  The  book  focuses  upon  the  man  rather 
than  upon  his  ideas;  and  the  picture  it  paints 
is  of  a  thoroughly  self-centered  and  not  very 
likable  human  being.”  Oscar  Handlin 
Atlantic  219:128  My  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:385  Ja  1  ’68  350w 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Frankel 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  16  ’67  1350w 

Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Ashley 

Canadian  Forum  47:118  Ag  67  470w 

Choice  4:685  S  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  Ap  20 
'67  850w 

Reviewed  by  George  Lichtheim 

Commentary  43:86  Je  67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Maisie  Ward 

Critic  25:76  Je  ’67  1160w 
Economist  222:1041  Mr  18  ’67  500w 

“In  his  My  Philosophical  Development  [BRD 
19601  Russell  gave  us  his  philosophical  aWobio- 
graphy;  in  Portraits  From  Memory  [BRD  1956] 
he  wrote  of  his  life  and  contacts  with  other 
well-known  people.  .  .  .  This  autobiogra.phy 

seems  a  poor  afterthought.  ,In  seven  short 
chapters  he  briefly  describes  his  early  life,  em¬ 
phasizing,  perhaps  unfortunately,  his  sexual 
problems  and  prowess.  Despite  s^eral  revealing 
descriptions,  such  as  those  c>f  Carey  Thoma^, 
liis  first  wife,  her  family,  and  Bussell  s  grand¬ 
mother,  most  of  the  book  .is  neither  new  nor 
thought  provoking.  ...  It  is  [the]  letters  .  that 
give  the  book  its  value.  .  .  .  This  volume  will  be 
of  interest  primarily  to  libraries  that  want  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  Russelliana:  others 
should  take  into  account  that  this  is  second- 
rate  Bussell  at  a  first-rate  price.  William 

Newman  J  92:1475  Ap  1  ’67  180w 

“The  volume  will  remain  an  important  source 
for  consultation  on  the  social  life  of  Victorian 
Whig  aristocrats,  on  the  suffragette  campaign 
in  which  Bussell  played,  a  significant  role,  on 
intellectual  coteries  like  the  Cambridge  ‘apostles 
and  the  London  Fabians,  and  on  the  history  .of 
professional  British  philosophy  m  the  crucial 
phase  when  the  idealism  of  the  Hegelians  gave 
wav  to  the  empiricism  of  the  mathematical 
logicians.  .  .  .  Earl  Bussell,  by  the .  extreme 
candor  of  his  confessions  concerning  his  sexual 
relations  in  the  period  down  to  1914,  comp.els 
us  to  wonder  why  he  has  chosen  to  publish 
these  facts.  .  .  .  Precisely  because  Bussell  is 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  record  the  truth  about 
himself,  failure  at  this  point  suggests  that  the 
emotions  were  so  painful  that  they  w^e  rele¬ 
gated  deep  into  the  unconscio.us.  .  .  Bussell  s 
own  inimitable  dry  irony,  wit,  humanity  and 
sadness,  are  clearly  revealed..  But  they,  also 
betray  a  restless,  febrile  quality  that  fails  to 
command  the  most  serious  attention.  Ronald 

Sampson^^^.^^  204:566  My  1  '67  1500w 

Reviewed  by  P.  P.  WitonskI 

Nat  R  19:592  My  30  ’67  1400w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:18  Ap  22  ’67  1500w 

Reviewed  bv  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  73:363  Mr  17  ’67  2600W 

“Alongside  the  familiar,  always  articulate,  ex¬ 
emplary,  endlessly  self-explained  masterful  Rus¬ 
sell,  another  Russell  appears,  scarcely  less  orig¬ 


inal  and  no  less  interesting,  but  less  acces^ble, 
implied  rather  than  declared.  Mus  other  Rus¬ 
sell  is  a  pessimist,  always  in  flight  frofu  tue 
bane  of  solitude.’  .  .  .  [An  .  undertrae] 

of  a  metaphysical  melancholy  persists,  [ihisl 
autobiography  has  a  startling  clarity  and  an 
absolute  honesty  of  one  kind.  But  nowhere  is 
there  the  smallest  gleam  of  unconscious  lueim 
ory.  .  .  .  The  remembered  people,  most  of  whom 
bear  famous  names,  are  briskly  described  and 
their  views  are  characterized.  l>ut  they  have  a 
two-dimensional  reality.  ...  . 

turned  his  emotional  energies  toward  planning 
his  future  and  these  plans  include  drawing  les¬ 
sons  from  the  past.  He  has  developed 
purpose  a  hard,  glittering,  and  imposing  style, 
which  is  like  a  beautiful  screen,  intensely  en¬ 
joyable  in  itself.”  Stuart  Hampshire 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:3  Ap  20  67  2oUUw 

Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Br^an  qrnw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  16  67  950w 

Reviewed  by  George  Steiner  /onn-rir 

New  Yorker  43:101  Ag  19  67  4300w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff  nmn  . 

Newsweek  69:106  Ap  17  67  IlOQw 

Reviewed  by  Sarel  Eimerl 

Reporter  36:47  Je  1  67  1650w 

Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Piurnb 

Sat  R  50:85  Ap  22  ’67  1500w 
Sci  Am  216:150  Je  ’67  430w 
Time  89:114  Ap  14  ’67  1500w 
TLS  p233  Mr  23  ’67  850w 


RUSSELL,  BERTRAND,  War  crimes  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  178p  $4  Monthly  review 

959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict.  1961-  67-23969 

"A  collection  of  twelve  speeches  and  articles 
dated  between  March  1963  and  June.  1966,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  introduction,  a  postscript  on  tne 
Tnternationai  War  Crimes  Tribunal ,  and  a  for- 
tv-eight-page  appendix  which  is  a  report  i^ 
Ralph  Schoenman  on  a  visit  to  North  Vietnam 
at  the  beginning  of  1966.  The  statements  and 
articles  .  .  .  include  Lord  Russell’s.  .  .  exc^nges 
with  the  New  York  Times  in  1963  and  the  1965 
^eech  at  the  end  of  which  he  tore  up  his  La¬ 
bour  Party  card.”  (TLS) 


“This  is  a  series  of  papers  and  speeches  .  .  . 
with  much  repetition  of  detail.  Statements 
proved  wrong  by  time  .  .  .  have  not  been  re¬ 
vised.  Two  themes  are  .paramount.  First,  the 
United  States  pres.ence  m  Vietnam  (unlawful) 
is  marked  by  atrocities.  .  .  .  Second,  the  Unitea 
States  is  out  to.  create  the  first  slo^gl  empire,  a 
‘universal  empire  of  evil.  Lord  Russel 
quently  uses  Communist  sources.  ...  He  has 
not  visited  Vietnam  and  much  of  the  lesearch 
has  been  done  by  others.  .  .  . 
wanting  complete  research  material  in  tne 
Russell  name.”  Paul  and  Norma  Bixler 
Library  J  92:4165  N  15  '67  170w 

“[Lord  Russell]  seems  to  look  forward,  to,  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  that  wi.ll  inflict 
the  maximum  humiliation  on  the  Amepcan  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  .  .  [This]  book  hardly 
likelv  to  bring  peace  any  nearer.  .  .  ..The  frenzy 
of  [his]  diatribe  against  Amencan  imperialipn 
deprives  it  of  the  remotest  claim  to  objectiv¬ 
ity.”  Gavm  Joung  ^ 

Reviewfdtby  C.  Brackman^ 

“[The  articles]  add  little  to  what  is  knovro 
of  [Lord  Russell’s]  ‘independent  but  .highly 
committed  position’.  Nor  does  the  book  justify 
its  ciaim  to  be  a  ‘well-documented  catalogue  of 
atrocities.’  .  .  .  [Mr.  Schoenman]  makes  no 
claim  to  objectivity,  but  ...  .  his  accounts  of 
schools  and  hospitals  tragically  destroyed  are 
only  too  likely  to  be  true.  ‘The  mam  issue  he 
raises  is,  however,  the  damage  done  to  .  human 
life  by  the  chemicals  used  for  defoliation  ana 
crop-destruction  in  South  Vietnam.  .  ... 

[Similar  charges]  have  been  categorically  denied 
by  the  Arnerican  officers  in  whose  responsi- 

bility  they^ae.^l79Mr9,67  goow 


RUSSELL,  SIR  E.  JOH N.  A  history  of 
tural  science  in  Great  Britain,  1620-1954, 
foreword  by  Sir  Bernard  Keen.  493p  pi  $10 
Humanities  press 

630  Agriculture— Great  Britain.  Agriculture 
Researf^h 

This  work,  completed  shortly  before  toe 
author  died  in  1965,  “is  ^fvided  thus,  four 
chapters  on  the  application  of  science, 
especially  chemistry,  to  farming  prior  to  about 
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RUSSELL,  SIR  E.  J. — Continued 
1850;  six  chapters  on  the  history  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  during  its 
first  century  (cl840-1943) ;  and  seven  chapters 
on  recent  experimentation  and  research  earned 
on  outside  Rothamsted  in  animal  genetics  and 
husbandry,  fruit  growing,  grass-land  manage¬ 
ment,  dairying,  etc.  Russell  was  director  of 
Rothamsted  [Experimental  Station  from]  1912- 
43.”  (Choice) 


“Russell  chose  to  define  agriculture  simply  as 
husbandry,  thus  excluding  processing,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  transportation  almost  entirely.  In 
practice  he  defined  science  as  biology  and 
chemistry  and  excluded  mechanics,  engineering, 
and  technology  in  general.  Within  these  boun¬ 
daries,  however,  the  author  synthesized  a  wide 
range  of  topics  and  information.  .  .  .  The  book 
covers  nearly  everything  and  everyone  within 
Its  scope.  .  .  .  The  interdependencies  of  the 
sciences  and  the  troubles  in  raising  money  for 
research  share  about  equally  as  his  main 
themes.  The  book  will  no  doubt  become  a 
classic  reference  for  many  yea,rs.”  J.  T.  Schle- 
becker 

Am  Hist  R  72:584  Ja  ’67  280w 
“[The]  narrative  places  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  on  personalities,  and  is  not  technically 
too  advanced  for  informed  lasrmen.  It  belongs 
in  the  libraries  of  all  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  schools  of  agriculture,  and  might 
well  find  a  place  in  an  ordinary  undergraduate 
library.” 

Choice  3:1144  P  ’67  120w 
“The  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  Sir  John  worked  over  a  long  life  are  often 
aptly  Indicated.  So  too  are  the  concepts,  some¬ 
times  superseded,  that  they  evolved  In  their 
exploration  of  what  was  still  unknown  ter¬ 
ritory.  There  may  never  again  be  anyone 
placed  as  Sir  John  was,  at  the  centre  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  comple.x  of  knowledge,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  still  possible  to  grasp  it 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  capacity  so  to  grasp 
It.  But  the  fundamental  attitude  which  he 
represents  is  itself  a  guarantee  against  frag¬ 
mentation  going  too  far.  This  is  what  gives  his 
last  book  so  much  of  Its  value  to  scientists 
and  laymen  alike.  .  .  .  Scattered  through  its 
pages  are  a  number  of  still  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  .  .  .  which  might  well  be  a  starting  point 
for  fruitful  investigation  in  the  future.” 

TLS  p709  Ag  4  ’66  660w 


RUSSELL,  FRANKLIN.  The  honeybees:  with 
il.  by  Colette  Portal  and  text  by  Franklin 
Russell,  unp  $3.95  Knopf 
595.7  Bees — Juvenile  literature  67-8838 
“A  scientific  accormt  of  the  life  and  work 
cycle  of  bees  from  their  testing  of  the  warmth 
of  the  outside  air  in  early  spring,  through  their 
building  a  cell  city,  gathering  nectar,  laying 
eggs,  to  the  time  of  late  autumn  when  .  .  . 
the  bees  sleep.  Described,  and  pictured,  too,  are 
the  dramas  of  life  and  death  enacted  within 
the  hive.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to  eight.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R) 


RUSSELL,  SIR  JOHN.  See  Russell.  Sir  E.  J. 


RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  HOWARD.  Russell’s  des¬ 
patches  from  the  Crimea,  1854-1856;  ed.  with 
an  introd.  by  Nicolas  Bentley.  286p  il  $7.50 
Hill  &  Wang 

947  Crimean  War.  1853-1856  66-28394 

The  author  was  a  correspondent  “for  The 
Times  from  the  late  1840s  until  the  end  of  the 
1870s.  and  as  well  as  the  Crimea  he.  covered  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
Franco-Prussian  conflict.  ...  [It  was  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Crimean  War  that]  resulted  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Aberdeen  government.  .  .  . 

[This  volume  is  an]  abbreviated  version  of  the 
book  that  he  published  in  1858,  when  he  was 
home  again,  which  was  based  upon  these  des¬ 
patches  greatly  altered  and  emended.  ’  (’rLS) 
Glossary.  Chronology.  Index. 


Choice  4:572  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“Long  famous  for  their  brilliant  reporting 
.  .  .  these  despatches  continue  to  provide  fas¬ 
cinating  reading  because  of  their  leisurely  and 
colorful  journalism.  Admirers  of  Victorian  prose 
will  find  much  for  them  in  Russell's  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  battles  and  in  his  picture  of  sea  and 
countryside.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  R.  K.  Dono¬ 
van 

Library  J  92:1486  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  73:230  F  17  ’67  700w 


“[These  despatches]  possess  great  interest  as 
source-material.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  still  in  a  position  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  excellent  historical  accounts  of 
the  Crimean  conflict  that  now  exist  is  .  .  . 
doubtful;  and  it  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the 
.somewhat  attenuated  linking  passages  which 
Mr.  Bentley  has  provided  to  bridge  the  gaps 
created  by  his  frequent  textual  omissions  are 
of  substantial  value.  The  book  is  handsomely 
Illustrated  and  contains  four  maps,  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  it  will  probably  prove  a  puzzling 
document  to  anyone  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
more  standard  accounts  of  the  campaign.  What, 
fortunately,  is  not  in  any  doubt  Is  the  vigorous 
image  of  Russell  himself  that  emerges  from  Its 
pages.” 

TLS  P1186  D  22  '66  600w 


RUSSETT,  CYNTHIA  EAGLE.  The  concept  of 
equilibrium  in  American  social  thought  203p 
$5  Yale  unlv.  press 

300.1  Social  sciences — ^History  66-21535 

The  author  ‘  ‘selected  for  her  survey  and 
analysis  those  social  theorists  who  used  equili¬ 
brium  as  a  scientific  concept,  and  excluded 
those  who  referred  to  it  merely  as  a  metaphor 
of  balance.  She  writes  of  Comte,  Spencer,  and 
Ward;  of  Small,  Dewey,  and  Bentley;  of  Pareto, 
Gatlin,  and  Henderson:  of  Lundberg  and  Soro¬ 
kin;  of  Cooley,  Mead,  Mayo,  Parsons.  Chappie 
and  Homans.  In  her  last  chapter  she  places 
her  subject  in  the  wider  context  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  social  science,  and  argues  for  Its 
complementary  use  in  mathematical  and  hu¬ 
manistic  scholarship.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


“Although  the  text  Is  poetic  and  sensitive, 
some  of  it  is  less  than  scientific.  Anthropomor¬ 
phism  enters  into  sentences  like  these;  ‘.  .  .  the 
Queen  works  frantically  at  laving  her  eggs  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  watchful  attendants.’  .  .  .  The 
overall  effect  of  the  book  is  unforgettable,  but 
both  text  and  pictures  probably  will  appeal  more 
to  an  adult  than  a  very  young  person.”  M.  E. 
Selsam 


Book  World  plO  Ja  7  ’68  250w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  '67  30w 
Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Schwelblsh 

Library  J  92:4246  N  15  ’67  90w 
‘‘[Colette  Porter’s]  work  is  superbly  coloret 
and  executed,  conveying  variation  in  mood  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  change  of  time  and  season,  al 
don^  with  exceptional  beauty.  .  .  .  Russell’! 
fine  description  of  the  clustering  colony,  a: 
bees  jostle  and  push,  thrust  and  lunge’  anc 
take  .flight  with  ‘a  murmur,  a  buzz,  a  groar 
of  wings’  have  been  done  with  rhythmic 
grace.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Ag  20  ’67  200w 


In  thl^s  lovely  picture  book  the  life  cycle  o 
a  honeybee  colo^ny  is  factually  yet  poetical! 
depicted  .  .  .  Set  apart  from  the  print  by  i 
of  ample.  wWte  space,  the  illustration 
are  stunning,  with  bold  designs  and  soft  nacre 
ous  colors.  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:34  Ag  19  ’67  lOOw 


“Russett’s  book  ...  Is  highly  readable  and 
unprete^ntious.  Yet,  It  does  not  contribute 
much  beyond  what  can  be  gleaned  in  a  good 
text  on  the  history  of  sociological  theory,  for 
example.  In  the  writings  of  Sorokin  or  Martln- 
daJe.  .  .  In  spite  of  the  book’s  title,  at  least* 
half  of  the  authors  to  whom  she  devotes  most 
space  are  Europeans.  .  .  .  This  work  is  not  a 
satisfying  piece  of  Intellectual  history  either, 
J  i  not  describe  at  any  depth  or  in  any 

detail  the  place  of  equilibrium  in  the  systems 
of  the  varfous  writers:  it  does  not  adequately 
trace  the  intellectual  relationship  between  the 
Mers  of  the  concept;  and  it  does  not  capture 
the.  controversy  around  the  use  of  equilibrium 
notions,  except  in  the  most  recent  period.  Rus- 
sett  spins  a  loose  and  often  elegant  yarn  from 
theorist  to  theorist,  but  she  does  not  weave  a 
coherent  web.  ...  A  few  of  [her]  statements 
are  downright  parochial  and  untenable.”  P.  L. 
van  den  Berghe 

Am  J  Soc  72:693  My  ’67  660w 
“The  concept  of  equilibrium  is  provocatively 
explored,  and  in  Mrs.  Russett’s  felicitous  treat- 
ment,  is  made  to  reveal  certain  threads  of  un¬ 
derstanding  which  in  fact  unify  many  seemingly 
diverse  and  even  contradictory  developments 
thought.  Not  the  least  slg- 
contribution  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
**  demonstrates  the  central 
o?  equilibrium  concepts  in  both  the  organic 
and  the  mechanistic  approaches  to  sociological 
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tbeorv  .  .  Mrs.  Russett  has  written  the  right¬ 
ist  of  books,  but  has  given  it  the  wrongest  of 
names:  .  .  the  text  shpuld  have  been  coined 

i  n  its  advertisement,  as  in  its  analysis,  to  Amer¬ 
ican  sociological  thought,  rather  than 
iVflTi  social  thought.  .  .  .  The  economists,  who 
of  course  have  turned  the  equilibrium  concept 
tn  its  best  known  and  most  analytically  potent 
uses  are  explicitiy  excluded  from^thas  volume’s 
lolniztnce!  and  for^  reasons 

er  finds  not  altogether  persuasive.  Gerald  Gar- 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:784  S  '67  600w 
Eovlew^b^W.  E.  CalKn^^  '67  llOOW 

Reviewed  My  ’67  700w 

“FAT  f fl,sciiia.tins  8Ji<l  cxc6ll6nt  roonosrrftph* 
Highly  recommended  as  standard  refer- 
encefor  Its^f^Wech;’ *67  180w 
Reviewed^by  Marcu| 

in^he  political  assertion  of  consensual  values. 
318p  $6.50  Ohio  state  umv.  press 

358.416  U.S.  Air  Force  65-3bZ/d 

?S^drS^Stralt^°?f  ISe  %vh  Seg 

fn^'^thl^f'ormuTation  o¥  lovSlntarpouly^to 
Military*  a  “ationravll^^^  ” 

Sf  adherence  to  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926. 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[Rutkowski]  has  achieved  his  purpose  jl^th 
success  .  .  A  substantial  part  of  [hisj 
boSc  is  a  ^fstdry  of  military  aviation  procure¬ 
ment  ooficy.  As  such  the  book  i^efully  mis  a 
narrative  gap  in  the  literature.  But  as  a  po 
litical  scientist,  Rutkowski  aims  mi^h^higher 
than  svnthesizing  the  historical  record.  ^nZ 

iecUvl  was  to  learn  more  about  what  he  calls 
^the  complex  nature  of  policy  determinaGon  un 

tfidv  Xif  shed  ^vSb?e®'?fght-  on  thl^§eLmn 
process  Among  others,  students  of  politics  plan- 
ni^  ddct^al  dissertations  Rut! 

cal  foundations  could  profit  by  noting  how  R^ 
kowski  has  successfully  superimposed 
ingful  political  analysis  upon  historical  epi¬ 
sodes.”  ^ 

“The  author  demonstrates  that  atUtudes  to- 
ward  the  miritSry  aviation  establishment  re^ 
flAfted  the  fundamental  values  of  the  Ameri<^n 
oomSunitv  [and!  illustrates  the  relationship 
whhm  exiJted  at,  the  time  between  the  Air  Cotps 
ov»H  thA  industries  that  supplied  it.  .  .  •  LHCI 
t?ncludts  that  the  views  of  society  concerning 

the  military  establishment  were  .detrimental  to 

riatidnnl  Security  but  that  these  views  were  later 
In  the  interest  of  survival  in  a  manner 
that  spcilty  dtd.  not  consider  destructive  of  its 
essential jVmues/’.^^  53:423  S  ’66  200w 

BUTMAN.  DARRETT  B.  Husbandmen  of  Ply¬ 
mouth;  farms  and  ylHases  in  the 

Til  by  Eric  Cr.  Engstroml  t  pub.  for 
Plimoth  plantation.  lOOp  $5.96  Beacon  press 
974  4  Plymouth,  Massachusetts--History. 
Farm  lif^Massachusetts — Plymouth  Mm- 
sSusetts-History.  U.S.-Social  life  and 
customs— Colonial  period 
“This  is  a  portrait  of ,  daily  life  in  a  17th- 
Century  country  community  along  the  Atlantic 
SoSd  [by  .  .  professor  °f 
University  of  Minnesota  .  .  .  [based  on J  legm 
land  transactions  and  probate  records.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 

Christian  Century  84:1466  N  15  ’67  60w 
“iThe  author!  concludes  that  many  historians 
have  tended  to  disregard  the  .study  of  ordina^ 
men  following  routine  lives  in  favor  of  toore 
dramatic  or  contentious  themes,  such  as 
versus  urban,  farm  versus  commercial,  and  so 
on  In  th^  book,  Mr.  Rutma.n  has  .successfully 
Piled  old  bottles  with  new  wine.  His  departure 
from  traditional  historical  interpretations  and 
his  use  of  different  sources  should  win  a  wide 
aid  Ippreclative  audience.  Highly  recom- 

mended.’J^.jS.^G.  q  45  .57  leow 

Beview|d^bvX  H.  Rumb,g^  750w 


RvrROFT  CHARLES,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  ob- 
sprved  [fcvl  Geoffrey  Gorer  [and  others]  ed. 
with  in^introd  by  Jharles  Rycroft.  165p  $4.50 
Coward-McCann 

616.89  Psychoanalysis  b<-io,5<o 

Four  essays  and  an  Introduction  offer  a  ‘‘re¬ 
appraisal  of  psychoanalytic  theory 
[This  is]  the  work  of  five  ..  .  . 
three  of  whom  are  practicing,  analysts.  .  .  . 
[one]  a  theologian  and  industrial  scientist,  and 
fnne  a  British]  social  anthropologist.  (BUD 
Usher’s  note)  Contents;  Introduction;  caus^ 
and  meanhig,  by  Charles  Rycroft;  Psychoanaly¬ 
sis  in^theworldf  by  Geoffrey  Gorer;  The  concept 
of  Iwe  1^  imthdny  Storr;  Love’s  coming,  of 
age,  by  John  Wren-Lewis: 

Freudian  or  existential,  by  t’eter  Lomas.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“A  lean  exposition  wthout  the.  ponderousness 
of  so  much  current  psychoanalytic  .writing  cut¬ 
ting  straight  to  the  relevant  issues  in  i-i]^ 
controversial  field.  Rarely  polernic^,  .JA® 
concern  of  its  fine  contributors  is  to  illuminate 

differences  in  psychoanalytic  approaches.  ...  a 

highly  readable  valuable  and 

to^ariy  collection  in  this  field.  Louis  De  Rosis 
Library  J  92:2591  J1  67  120w 
‘‘This  admirable  little  book, 
psychoanalysis  from  a.  mechanistic  d®ter 

ministic  mold  into  a  lin^istic  and  ethicm  one 
.  .  .  not  only  successfiUIy  s^arates  the  psy 
chologlcal  wheat  from  the  Pfiy^^cahstic  maff, 
but  also  offers  both  the  specialist  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  layman  an  account,  ^-f.e^ce  under 
standahle  and  penetrating, 

v^iis  Is  r©3<lly  .  in  to  ly 

mg  the  basic  distinction  between  the  causal 
and  the  rule-following  explanations  of  concoct, 
each  of  the  contributions  in  this  refreshing 
volume  abounds  in  sound  observations  and  in- 
cisive  commonts.  .  .  .  For  tlie  la,yniaji  wno 
wants  to  find  his  way  through  the  morass  of 
psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic  writings,  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  recent  book  I  would  more  highly 

recommend.”  "L  S.  Szasz  lonnw 

New  Repub  156:21  My  6  67  loUUW 

“Criticisms  [of  Freudian  psychoanalysis]  ^e 
discussed  in  sgue  detail  In  these  ®f®pX®- 
Rycroft’ s  introduction  is  ex^llent,  lucid  and 
6iilisrli.teriiiig«  •  •  Geoffrey  Gorer  s  essfl<y 
Ihife  an  rnt4resting  survey  of  psychoanalysis 
onH  it.<5  mteerration  into  tne 


ysts  may  oe  snooKeu  tu 

by  training  a  Jungian,  appearing  m  book. 

They  should  he  reassured  by  nis.  The  Con¬ 
cept  of  Cure’;  there  is  no  Jungian  rnumbo- 
iumbo  here.  His  definition  of  health  is  impec¬ 
cable.  .  ,  .  [John  Wren-Lewis’.]  suggestion  that 
moral  sadism  is  deep-rooted  in  many  teachers 
and  prophets  may  seem  a  .statement  of  the 
obvious,  but  I  haven  t  seen  it  Put  so  cogOTtly 
before.  .  .  .  The  last  essay,  by  Dr  Peter  Lomas, 
a  practising  psychoanalyst  ■mth  an  Existentialist 
bent,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  .  .  .  Unis 
book]  may  be  an  important  bridge-buil<^r  be¬ 
tween  psychoanalysts.  Existentialists  and  non- 
sectarian  dialectical  materialists.  Maurice 

Richardson^  Statesman  72:558  O  14  ’66  800w 

Reviewed  by  J.  A.  M.  Meerioo  ottn™- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  S  17  67  350w 

Yale  R  57:XVI  O  ’67  950w 

RYKWERT,  JOSEPH,  ed..  Ten  bool^  on  archi¬ 
tecture  [reprint].  See  Alberti.  L.  B. 

RYLE,  GILBERT.  Plato’s  progress.  Slip  $6.50 
Cambridge 

184  Plato  66-15278 

The  “Waynflete  Professor  of  MetaiAyslcal 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  .  .  . 
leeks  to  reconstruct  pai^  of  p^re^  as 

a  teacher,  thinker,  writer  and  Public  fl^re. 
[Disbelieving]  the  accepted  view  that  .^IstoUe 
was  ever  Plato’s  disciple,  .  .  he  au^tiims  toe 

accepted  chronology  of  Plato  s  writings.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Academy  was  founded  a^nd  most 
of  the  dialogues  composed  ten  to  fifteefy^rs 
later  than  the  generally  accepted  dates,  ms  fi¬ 
nal  chapter  Is  a  chronological  cataZoowe  ratson- 
rbS  of  the  dialogues.  .  .  -  He  believes  that 
the  dialOigues  of  Plato  and  others  wLIh' 

ed  by  oral  recitation  to  audiences  at 
vals.  and  he  uses  this  concept  to 
of  his  redatings.”  (Publisher  s  note)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index.  _ 

“Ryle  brings  erudite  scholarahip  and  vivid 
Imagination  to  the  question  of  the  development 
of  Plato’s  thought.  He  throws  out  the  traditional 
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RYLE,  GW-BE-RT— Continued 
Socratic/pqst-Socratic  division  of  the  dialog'ues 
and  introduces  a  number  of  adventuresome 
tneses  m  its  place.  .  .  .  [His]  arg-ument  is  mar¬ 
red  throughout  by  an  easy  slipping  from  ac¬ 
knowledged  conjecture  to  claimed  proof.  An 
important  work,  this  will  be  the  subject  of  de¬ 
bate  for  years.  .  .  .  The  scholar  will  find  the 
richness  of  allusion  enjoyable,  but  will  have  to 
struggle  through  with  dialogues  in  hand.  Index 
excellent  in  content,  but  not  well  keyed  to 
pages.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:993  N  ’67  240w 

‘‘Even  to  list  the  number  of  startling  hy¬ 
potheses  contained  in  Professor  Ryle’s  new 
book  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
review.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  less  rewarding  to 
raise  objections  to  Ryle’s  thesis  than  to  try 
to  understand  what  prompted  it,  namely,  tlie 
feeling  that  ‘we  have  uninguisitlvely  failed  to 
ask  what  trained  [Plato’s]  dialectical  powers.’ 
Ryle  IS  best  when,  in  the  chapter  on  dialectic, 
he  concentr-ates  on  this  problem.  I  hope  that 
the  necessity  of  stamping  on  some  of  his  wilder 
speculations  will  not  distract  readers  from 
reconsidering,  say,  the  Dissoi  Logoi  or  Aris¬ 
totle  s  Topics.”  R.  K.  Sprague 

Class  World  60:121  N  ’66'330w 

Eyle  has  produced  a  biography 
m  which  almost  none  of  the  central  facts  and 
appeared  in  writing  before. 

•  ■  i  .cannot  be  reflected  in  short  compass 

is  the  intricacy  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
It  IS  all  pieced  together  out  of  hints,  echoes, 
incongruities  and  inconsistencies.  For  there  is 
not  one  explicit  ancient  textual  basis  for  a 
single  one  of  toe  substantive  statements.  ’We 
to  make  do  with  straws,’  writes  Professor 
Kyle.  True,  but  though  we  know  all  about 
making  bricks  without  straw,  this  must  be  toe 
first  serious  attempt  in  history  to  make  them 
with  straw  alone.  .  .  The  fact  Is  that  Htb 
materials  are  lacking  for  1  bioShy  ^  Plato 
And’  though  It  comes  oddly  from  a  historian 
I  suggest  that  it  doesn’t  much 
matter.”  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  72:364  S  9  ’66  1400w 

presents  an  original.  Indeed 
revolutmnary,  account  of  Plato’s  development. 

merely,  pose  problems:  to 
many  of  them  he  offers  positive  solutions.  .  .  . 

I  he  trouble  is  that  even  some  of  toe  evidence 
J}®.,  to  be  fairly  solid  turns  out  to  be 

-  Many  of  the  theses  advanced 
I  book  will  be  greeted  with  scepticism  or 
disbelief.  Professor  Ryle  has.  how- 
a  notable  service  in  reminding 
Platonists  that  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  problems  surrounding  the  circumstances 
and  publication  of  the  dialo^es! 

evidence  he  has  un- 
new  arCTments  he  has  put 
much  that  is  valuable  and 
deserves  serious  consideration  ” 

TLS  p842  S  8  ’66  1300w 


s 


Bpr  history  of  income  tax. 

288p  $6.75  Humanities  press 

336.24  Income  tax  66-70169 

The  story  of  the  British  tax  ".since  its  war- 

name  Tro- 
based  on  extensive  use  of 
pamphlet  literature,  the 
parliamentary  debates  and  report.s.  and  the 
administrative  records.”  (Am  Hist  R)  The  au¬ 
thor  IS  an  Internal  Revenue  officer. 


.‘;[ThIs  .book]  is  written  with  clarity  and  pre- 

of  pen  or  tvpe-ls 
a  laboi  of  love  by  an  insider.  .  .  .  What  faults 
it  has  do  not  seriously  detract:  they  flow,  per¬ 
haps  in  some  part,  from  its  vlrtue.s.  The  def- 
spmetlmes^a  bit  insular,  assuming  a 
r®ady  femiliarlty  with  such  terms  and  l.ssues 
Schedules  A  through  E  that 
non-British  readers  may  not  possess 

that  need  not  discourage 
toe  writing  of  a  better  one.”  A.  H  Imlah 
Am  Hist  R  72:689  Ja  ’67  340w 
Sabine  is  apparently  the  first  historian 
His  book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  but  a  tr^le  pedestrian.  He  might  have  left 
g™  tP™®-  of  f^^®  changes  in  rates  of  tax  in  or- 
opr  to  give  us  more  about  changes  in  modes 
of  thou^t  (what  he  does  give  is  most  interest- 
mg).  It  seems  odd  that  the  minority  report  of 
the  Radcliffe  Committee  should  get  Snirone 


paragraph,  which  is  the  ration  of  the  dullest 
budgets:  and  in  a  book  which  covers,  however 
briefly,  the  development  of  tax  administration, 
it  is  extraordinary  not  to  find  the  name  of 
Fisher.  But  its  merits  outweigh  a  slight  lack 
of  balance.” 

Economist  218:1241  Mr  26  ’66  600w 
"Income  tax  was  instituted  in  1799,  abolished 
in  1816,  and  revived,  this  time  for  good,  in 
1842.  .  .  .  This  old  friend  has  been  hitherto 
without  a  compact  history,  a  lack  now  admir¬ 
ably  remedied  by  Mr  Sabine,  who  is  ...  a  good 
historian.  .  .  .  Much  information,  at  once 

delightful  and  Important,  can  be  derived  from 
his  book.  The  most  surprising  comes  towards 
the  end:  none  of  the  Income  Tax  acts,  from 
1799  until  the  present  day,  has  ever  defined 
‘income’.  ”  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

New  Statesman  72:264  Ag  19  ’66  600w 


SABOURIN,  LEOPOLD.  The  names  and  titles 
of  Jesus:  themes  of  Biblical  theology:  tr.  by 
Maurice  Carroll.  334p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
232  Jesus  Christ  66-22534 

This  interpretation  and  examination  of  fifty 
m  the  appellations  by  which  toe  founder  of 
Christianity  ‘‘ha,s  been  known  ...  as  exem- 
plified  by  the  Bible  and  historical  works  is 
divided  into  the  following  sections:  (1)  the 
narnes  of  Jesus  (Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph,  Son 
p.f ,  Mary,  The  Master):  (2)  simple  Messianic 
titles:  (3)  communal  Messianic  titles:  (4) 
spteriological  titles:  (5)  properly  Christological 
Htl®s.  ’  (Library  J)  Index  of  Biblical  texts. 
The  author  is  a  professor  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Jerusalem. 


Father  Sabourin  claims  that  he  avoids 
technical  discussions  that  would  be  of  interest 
J9,  scholars  alone.  .  .  .  Lengthy  notes,  largely 
bibliographical,  follow  each  chapter.  ...  A 
scholarly,  serious  work  ...  it  would  have 
hmited  appeal  in  a  public  library.”  L.  R. 
Etzkom 

Library  J  92:245  Ja  15  ’67  130w 
“[The ,  author]  writes  clearly  and  interest¬ 
ingly,  with  obvious  scholarship  and  ample  doc¬ 
umentation.”  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  19  ’67  lOOw 


SACHS,  ALBERT  LOUIS.  See  Sachs,  Albie 


^5...  '^^®  diary  of  Albie  Sachs. 

285p  $4.95  McGraw 

B  ,  or  92  Africa,  South — Race  relations. 

Prisons  [66-67359] 

The  author,  "a  young  South  African  law¬ 
yer  .  .  known  for  his  defense  of  apartheid 
victims,  was  arrested  under  the  90-day  deten¬ 
tion  law  in  1963;  after  serving  90  days  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  he  was  rearrested  and  kept 
another  78  days..  For  months  his  only  human 
contact.s  were  with  the  guards  and  interroga¬ 
tors..  (Library  J)  This  is  an  account  of  his 
confinement. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:145  Ap  ’67  500w 
"The  book  is  not  merely  one  more  indictment 
or  South  Africa.  It  is  a  painstakingly  honest 
self-appraisal  by  a  white  liberal  South'  African. 

as  an  equally  honest  and  deeply  sympa- 
^®^r®  portrait  of  his  gaolers.  There  are  some 
passages  of  a  self-communication  that  are  awk¬ 
ward  and  even  embarrassing.  A  more  exoe- 
writer  would  simply  have  left  them  out. 
But  they  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
i?ooh.  Much  of  the  r®st  of  it  ranks  with  the 
A®®,  oome  out  of  southern 
AA*®?'v,£®r’  rts  insight  into  South  African  types 
conditions  that  produce  them 
Sachs  wa,s  never  charged  with  any 
fto'nfinions hatred  is  for  the  system,  not 

Economist  221:477  O  29  ’66  220w 
“'WTiile  Sachs  calls  himself  a  ‘leftist,’  what 
comes  through  is  his  essential  humanity.  Rec- 
omrnended  for  public  and  other  interested  li- 
brarws  as  a  moving  and  alarming  document  of 
South  Africa  today.”  C.  E.  IVadsworth 
Library  J  92:1150  Mr  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Jacob 

Library  J  92:3876  O  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  John  Mackintosh 

New  Statesman  72:639  O  28  ’66  400w 
New  Yorker  43:74  J1  1  ’67  230w 

A®Are  of  imprisonment  has  been  bril- 
hantly  describ^  [in]  ...  one  of  the  very  few 
of  the  current  deluge  of  books  about  South 
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Africa  which  goes  beyond  protest  to  become 
good  literature.  It  is  thus  well  worth  reading 
by  those  not  immediately  interested  in^  the 
particular  happenings  which  it  describes. 

TLS  p22  Ja  12  ’67  60w 


SACHS,  MARILYN.  „ Amy  and  Laura;  il.  by 
Tracy  Sugarman.  189p  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $4  E)ou- 
bleday 

66-8827 

“The  third  book  about  Amy  and  Laura 
Stern  develops  their  sisterhood  and  their  in¬ 
dividual  personalities.  The.  girls  are  opposites 
in  both  physical  and  emotional  attributes,  and 
each,  responds  in  her  own  way  to  their^  invalid 
mother’s  home-coming  after  months  ot  hospi¬ 
talization.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  four  to  six. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.Daltry  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Mr  9 
’67  270w 

“Natural  conversations  and  a  lively  pace 
well  within  the  grasp  of  average  readers  as¬ 
sure  popular  reception  of  a  sto^  that  is  as 
realistic  as  it  is  readable.”  P.  Lv  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:718  D  ’66  120w 
“The  children  speak  and.  act  with  honest 
emotion  while  trying  to  shield  their  mother, 
recently  home  from  a  year  in  the  hospital, 
from  the  real  problems  with  which  they  are 
forced  to  cope.  The  crisis  when  Amy  s  teacher 
recognizes  her  unusual  gifts  of  creativity  re¬ 
sults  in  better  understanding  all  around.  A 
taut  story  with  only  minor  strains  at  credi¬ 
bility  and  with  unusually  good  delineation  and 
development  of  character.”  Peggy  Sullivan 
Library  J  92:338  Ja  15  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:46  Ja  28  ’67  120w 


SACHS,  NELLY.  O  the  chimneys;  sel.  poems, 
incl.  the  verse  play,  Eli;  tr.  from  the  German 
by  Michael  Hamburger  [and  others].  387p 
$7.50  Farrar,  Straus 

831  67-27518 

This  book,  by  the  co-winner  of  the  1966 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  “includes  the  poet  s 
poem  sequences.  Glowing  eni^nas,  I,  li,  and 
III,  poems  from  six  other  collections;  In  the 
habitations  of  death.  Eclipse  the  stars,  And 
no  one  knows  how  to  go  on.  Flight  and  meta¬ 
morphosis,  Journey  into  a  dustless  realm,  and 
Death  still  celebrates  life;  and  a  m^tery  pla-y 
about  the  sufferings  of  Israel.  (Publisher  s 
note) 

“All  of  [Nelly  Sachs’]  poems  are  one  poe.m, 
as  it  were,  maintaining  the  level  of  sublimity 
of  the  Biblical  lamentations.  The  poetry  there- 
fore  beloriKS  more  to  scripture  than  to  litera- 
ture  and,  highly  sophisticated  as  it  .is,  evokes 
the  primitive  psyche  of  the  Jew  his  oneness 
with  God.  his  chosen-ness,  and  his .  inevitable 
persecution.  That  human  nature  is  in  tne 
Jew’s  safekeeping  might  be  the  u^nderlymg 
theme  of  her  poetry.  Spechically.  this  poet 
draws  upon  the  Zohar  or  Book  of  Splendor, 

.  .  .  one  of  the  few  Jew'ish  works  .of  mystic¬ 
ism.  to  express  the  mystery,  of  Jewish  chosen¬ 
ness  and  suffering.  .  .  .  Eh,  the  final  section 
of  the  book,  is  called  by  its  author  a  mystery 
play  of  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  In  translation 
it  is  the  most  successful  part  of  the  volume. 

.  .  This  is  not  poetry  as  play,  a.s  amusement, 
as  civilized  artifice.  Rather,  it  is  the  poetiy 
of  spilled  blood.”  Karl  Shapiro 

Book  World  p4  O  8  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Melvin.  Maddocks. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  12 
700w 

Reviewed  bv  J.  K.  Fugate 
^  Library  J  92:2931  S  1  ’67  120w 
“[Nelly  Sachs’s  poetry  is]  a  mouthpiece,  the 
voice  of  her  people,  and  has  a  personality  only 
in  that  it  so  powerfully  and  exceptmnally  repre¬ 
sents  suffering.  And  the  answer  to  the  sii^Her- 

ing  is  to  see  it  in  the  light  of  the  history  m 
the  Jews  as  the  religious  life.  i,-.  -..Oil? 
only  enioin  the  reader  to  read  this  book,  be¬ 
cause  it  teaches  one  to  know  what  of  all  things 
in  modern  history  we  ought,  to  know  about— 
the  nightmare  and  the  rebirth.  .  .  .  Nelly 
Saclis  being  a  poet  of  immensely  powerful 
imagination  conveys  this 

centration  camps]  on  another  level  J 

a.nd  experience  identification.  It  is  something 
that  everyone  capable  of  reading 
understand.  The  trans  ations  are  useful  but 
lack  the  sweep  and  rhythm  of  the  original. 


However  they  convey  a  great  deal  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  are  rarely  misleading,  btepnen  bpen- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  8  ’67  1600W 

“[Nelly  Sachs’]  poetry  seems  almost  designed 
for  translation.  It  is  fai'iaally  and  rhythmically 
free,  concrete  and  sensuous,  difficult  in  ellipsis 
and  juxtaposition  rather  than  in  texture,  star- 
tling'  in  metaphor,  often 

ironic  or  ambiguous.  Many  lines  can  be  rendered 
literally  in  English  and  yet  rernam  poetic  ... 
This  is  not  to  say  that  readers  of  both  languages 
will  be  entirely  happy.  ..  .  .  ^he  humble  duties 
of  editing,  however,  so  important,  for  a  yomrne 
that  introduces  the  work  of  a  foreign  poet,  have 
hepn  altosrether  ignored.  There  is  no  introduc- 
Uon  beyond  a  Irief  and  perceptive  preface 
written  in  1963  for  German  readers,  before  many 
of  the  poems  in  the  present  Yolnn^  had 
been  published.  There  is  no  bipgraphy,  no  bib¬ 
liography,  no  dates  of  compos^ion  ^ 
tion,  no  notes.  .  .  .  [The  play  Eli  3  should  have 
a  place  in  the  American  theater.  It  ought  to 
have  been  the  prelude  rather  than  the  pot^Iude 
to  this  book.  .  .  •  [These  poems  are]  lare  ex- 
nmnles  of  the  power  of  art  to  metamorphose 
murder  into  beauty  and  death  into  life.  Joseph 

Sat  R  50:36  N  4  ’67  850w 

Time  90:122  O  6  ’67  700w 


SACK,  JOHN.  M.  199p  $4.50  New  Am  lib. 

7  TT  S  Army.  1st  Advanced  Infa^ntry 
Training  Brigade.  Vietnamese 

This  “is  the  story  of  ‘M'  Company  of  the 
1st  Advanced  .Infantry  Training  Brigade  from 
itQ  trainine:  at  the  XJ.S.  Army  ±rainiug 

oIntM-  Fort  Dix.  N.J..  to  its  .subsequent  as- 
^gnme’nt  and  early  wmbat  action 
[Commissioned  by  Esquire]  the  f°. 

r*r»mnfin1ed  the  men  .  .  .  through  tiieir  tiam 
in™  cy"le  and  into  Vietnam  He  writes  about 
the  men  their  reactions  to  the  ainny,  and  their 
thSu^Ms  and  feelings  as  combat  soldiers. 
(Library  J)  _ 

“[This  book]  is  real  and  human. 
who  knows  the  .inside  of  service  barracks  wll 
instantly  recognize.  .  .  .  Any  soldier  will  like 
to  read  this  nook  and  recognize  in 
realities  which  he  learned  to  know  so  well  in 
life.  There  are  times  when  language  of  the 

author  is  not  quite  true  never 

Hnoir*  hnt  at  least  we  can  say  that  ne  nevei 
puts 'his  occasional  extravagant  t 

•Hici  ■mmith<?  of  the  G.  I.  soldiers.  »  •  •  [AnQl 

SJ??,  SS’a'SSS'oS™  tSVrtl?  Th| 

shoyui  of  the  seamy  side  of  the  soldiers  life. 
Elbridge  Colb^^ll  26:427  Mr  1  ’67  600w 

“[This  isl  one  of  the  finest,  most  perceptive 
books  of  reportage  on  any  subject  m  r^^fut 
y^rl.  OurmusCgo  back  to  O^ell  for  aj^- 
propriate  comparisons  of  Journ^istic  excel 
fence  Mr.  Sack  writes  with  a  tone  ot  unaer 
stated  irony  and  controlled .  rage  as  he  doc- 
fiments  the*  iiidividual  experiences,  the  actions 
SSd  reactions  of  the  men  of  M.  company. 

.  He  never  indulges  in  rhetoric  but 
nre-^qes  his  own  emotion  through  the  style 
of  Ws  descriptions  .  .  .  Whatever  its.  gran.d 
?Lategiel  and  goals,  the  war  is  seen  in  this 
Uo^k^m^its  individual,  specific  torment  and 
tragedy  for  both  the  turner  and  the  burned 
the  wller  and  the  killed  of  both  sides.  Dan 

Wakefield^^j^  Week  p5  Mr  12  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond  .  ..  ...  e 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ap  6  67 

500w 

“Mr  Sack’s  book  reads  more  like  experi¬ 
mental  fiction  than  like  authentic  f^crting. 
Though  he  is  merely  reporting  what  others  tell 

S^m'^fSiut®  thei^ThoJ ghiS  and  fe^ngs  he^hfes 

Sind'^Tnrbody.°V'^r"'^Sa^ck%^^^^^^^ 
tone  both  because  of  this  unwarranted  omnis 
pipncfl  and  through  his  occasional  us6  of 
stream-of -consciousness  techniques.  .d^ifc  wrR- 
ing  tencS  toward  long,  involved  sentences,  and 
the  stvle  is  marred  by  a  constamt  fra^menta.ticm 
of  thought  and  the  inse.rtion  of  pointless  trivim 
The  October  1966  issue  of  Esquire  earned 
3n  nfin*" words  of  the  book.  Librarians  woul.d.do 
wil  t^  examine  th&  article,  before  deciding 
about  purchase.”  R.  N.  Sheridan 

Library  J  92:593  F  1  67  150w 
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SACK,  JOHN — Continued 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Kiriegel 

Nation  205:407  O  23  '67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Neil  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  14  ’67  750w 
Time  90:112  N  17  ’67  40w 


SACKETT,  S.  J.  Cowboys  &  the  songs  they 
sang;  settings  by  Lionel  Nowak;  designed  by 
Walter  Einsel.  72p  il  lib  bdg  $5.95  Scott.  W.R. 
784.4  Cowboys — Songs  and  music — Juvenile 
literature.  Cowboys — Juyenile  literature 

66-17571 


^o'^rteen  songs  date  back  to 
1870-1890.  The  photographs  were  taken  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  “The  musical  notation 
consists  of  the  melodic  line  supported  by  a 
line  of  bass  accompaniment,  and  the  prefatory 
HQ.t®  urges  the  reader  to  adapt  the  songs  at 
will,  there  being  no  single  correct  version. 
La^ch  selection  follows  a  page  of  background 
data  or  comment,  and  a  picture  or  two.  IBlbll- 
ography  and  discography.]  Age  ten  and  up.” 

VodiL  .tvj 


Horn  Bk  43:481  Ag  ’67  50w 
“SubsUtutions  for  profanity  are  understand¬ 
able,  but  It  seems  too  bad  that  Mr.  Sackett  felt 
It  necessary  to  clean  up  the  grammar  so  much 
that  most  of  t^  colorful  colloauialisms  were 
also  eliminated.  The  final  ‘Bibliography  and  JDis- 
cography  ^  is  intended  for  teachers  or  other 
adults  using  the  book  with  children,  but  the 
siting  style  and  simplifled  musical  notation 
make,  it  good  enrichment  material  for  a  child  to 
use  himself.”  M.  A.  Wen  troth 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  IlOw 
x. .  book]  would  be  unexceptional  except 
^^th  some  of  the  best 
western  photo.graphs  eyer  put  on  paper.  The 
photos  are  chief^  the  work  of  Ei^m  Smith 
Belden.  ...  Of  these  the  Smith 
photos  seem  the  more  remarkable.  Surely  no 
captured  the  feeling  of  wild  horsemen 
better  than  Smith  in  these 
tanied  ‘Cowboy  in  the  Snow’ 
most  of  his  shots  are 
•  .•  tThe  songs]  are  set  down  in 
good  readable  size,  with  two-finger  accompa- 
that  anyone  who  can  locate 
turm^^^’  ^  should  be  able  to  hunt  out  the 

200w'^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p41  My  7  ’67 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  ’67  90w 


South  Africa:  an  Imperial 
dilemma,  non-Europeans  and  the  British  na- 
pres’s  366p  $8.95  Univ  of  N  Mel 

relations.  Africa, 
South — Foreign  population  66-29015 

suggeste  that  the  current  racial 
anguish  was  in  fact  built  into  South  Africa 

British  relS, 

unifled  state  in  the  wake  of  the  Boer  War 

main  subiect  is  the  status  of  the ' , "  ’  " 
^302  and  1914.  .  .  ! 

the  ll?S  c"oo^^e"‘f5^e^fr^°enl!^".®®  sWi 
(Sat  R^  Bib&aphy;*  Indel.^*'’^  Indians.” 


“A  well  informed,  urgently  needed  tie-htiv 
constructed,  and  thorougW  ^cumented  studw 
*»j.  *  rospons©  of  politically  cormcimiQ 

Britons  to  'Hie  problems  of  race  in  South  Africa 
—as  evinced  in  public  records,  press  and  con - 
tempwary  literature — is  thoroughly  treated 
i-  valuable  to  scholars  engaged 

British,  imperi.al,  or  South  African  history 
and  government; .  it  has  limited  general  appeal 
The  style  is  straightforward  and  lucid  Imt  the 
y^rk  enjoys  limRed  literary  distinction.  The 
pros©  is  iac©(i  with  valuable  statistical  data  in- 
Sicating  a  devotion  to  detlif  ^d  a  determinSl 
tion  to  gr^oYce%:8W’6’7^m^°^“  materials.” 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  92;2772  Ag  ’67  160w 
anybody  wants  a  better  understanding 
of  the  roots  of  the  South  African  government’s 
present  controversial  racial  polici^.  this  book 
Is  a  valuable  help.  .  .  .  [it]  has  an  Almost  sick- 
ening  timelines.  .  .  .  Each  theme  is  treated 
exhaustively  One  regrets  only  that  the  author 
did  not  Include  a  map  with  his  blblloCTaphy 
and  appendices.”  Geoffrey  GodseU  ^ 

Sat  R  60:41  Je  10  ’67  800w 


SADDLEMYER,  ANN.  In  defence  of  Lady 

Gregory,  playwright.  131p  $3.75  Dufour 

822  Gregory,  Isabella  Augusta  (Persse)  Lady 

64-26518 

The  author  evaluates  Lady  Gregory’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Irish  Literary  Renaissance,  dis¬ 
cussing  her  Individual  plays  and  her  relation¬ 
ship  with  Yeats  and  Synge.  Appendix  includes 
Chronological  chart  of  Lady  Gregory’s  major 
works. 


“This  small  volume  manages  to  convey  Lady 
Gregory’s  importance  in  Irish  drama.  .  .  .  The 
sections  on  comedy,  use  of  dialect,  and  fable 
are  of  particular  Interest  to  students  of  drama, 
but  the  discussion  of  Lady  Gregory’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Yeats  and  Synge  is  regrettably 
brief,  although  Professor  Saddlemyer,  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  suggests  com¬ 
parisons  and  contrasts  in  their  dramatic 
theories  and  scope.”  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Library  J  92:2412  Je  16  ’  67  140w 
TLS  p472  My  26  ’66  420w 


SADLER,  CHRISTINE.  Children  In  the  White 
House.  316p  $6.50  Putnam 
920  Presidents— U.S.— Children  67-16118 

In  this  book  “all  White  House  children  are 
on  stage,  reenacting  their  personal  stories  with¬ 
in  the  historical  framework.  .  .  .  While  in  a 
sense,  these  children  are  marked  and  set  apart 
forever,  Mrs.  Sadler  concludes  that  ‘by  and 
large  they  seem  to  have  become  basically  the 
same  people  they  would  have  been  in  any 
event.’  ”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


Mrs.  Sadler  has  written  a  popular,  lively,  hu¬ 
man  book  with  the  same  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  demonstrated  in  her  earlier  study,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  First  Ladles.  Recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries  as  biographical  collateral.”  S.  G.  Hep- 
pell 


i-iui  ctry  u  .Ais  Oi  XoUW 

Reviewed  by  Valeria  Gregory 

Library  J  92:3214  S  16  ’67  90w  [YA] 
“The  average  newspaper  reader  will  find  here 
few  surprises  about  the  last  five  presidents 
and  their  offspring.  .  .  .  Oddly,  though,  by  draw¬ 
ing  on  letters,  the  author  has  some  luck  bring- 
ing  the  more  distant  figures  to  life.  The  hlgWy 
epistolary  Adams  family  comes  off  vividly.  Oth- 
are  sometimes  treated  sketchily.  .  .  . 
*  ,  are  some  revealing  glimpses  of  life 

at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  .  .  .  The  fathers, 
^L.?2“'’®®’  are  usually  more  interesting  than  the 
children,  which  is  as  it  should  be.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  17  ’67  160w 
“The  writing  is  lightly  intimate,  candid  with- 
out  attempting  to  be  dramatically  revelatory, 
and  frequently  amusing.  ...  A  section  of  pho- 
topaphs  and  reproductions  of  portraits  Is  bound 
into  the  book;  some  of  the  early  pictures  have 
a  gra've  quaintness  that  adds  a  nostalgic  note.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:44  O  21  ’67  120w  [YA] 


SADLER,  JOHN  EDWARD.  J.  A.  Comenlus  and 

education.  318p  pi 

$6.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

Comenius.  Johann  Amos.  Education- 
Philosophy  66-7776 

‘.‘The  dimensions  of  Comenlus’s  concept  of 
universal  education  constitute  the  theme  of 
[this  book].”  (Harvard  Ed  R)  Bibliography. 


“Like  Comenius’s  efforts,  Sadler’s  work  is  an 
a*^!?5H®'^®  ‘y?®-  times  it  appears  almost  too 
ambitious,  ’lo  encompass  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal  education  within  300  pages  requires  consid- 
^J,®,’^‘i.a^  Unfortunately,  one  effect  of 

this  distillation  is  a  seemingly  endless  recita¬ 
tion  of  pithy  excerpts  from  Comenius’s  works 
Interwoven  with  only  enough  ‘connective  tissue' 
u  •  •  But  Sadler’s  book 

is  done  well.  [It]  has  been  thoroughly 
Av.  ■  a  most  authoritative 

o®  8-uthor’s  assessment 

or  comenius  is  a  balanced  one.  .  .  .  One  par¬ 
ticular  omission  is  surprising.  No  mention  is 
?inn^  iuahility  to  elicit  informa- 

ia+IL  Wolfgang  Ratke  concerning  the 

didactic  methods.  .  .  .  However,  to  the 
educational  historian,  and  to  the  student  of 
J°K^Clau.‘?er^^  scholarly  work  is  indispensable/’ 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:333  spring  ’67  1260w 

lecturer  in  education  of 
the  City  of  Birmingham  College  of  Education, 
only  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Comenius  s  works  and  the  relevant  literature 
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but  has  also  visited  places  in  Moravia  associ¬ 
ated  with  him,  and  was  able  to  attach  Wrnself  to 
the  Comenius  Research  Group  of  .the  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Institute.  The  result  is  a  painstaking  and 
scholarly  study  of  Comenius’s  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 

TLS  pllO  F  9  ’67  490w 


SADOUN,  ROLAND.  Drinking  in  French  cul¬ 
ture,  by  Roland  Sadoun,  Giorrfo  Lolh  and 
Milton  Silverman.  (Monograph)  13dp  .  $b 
Rutgers  univ.  Center  of  alcohol  studies. 
Publications  div. 

392.37  Alcoholism.  France — Social  life  and 
customs 

This  analysis  “is  based  on  three  separate 
sample  surveys  of  the  adult  French  population 
completed  in  1955,  1956,  and  1959 
mented  by  findings  ...  of  two'  hundred  French 
physicians  and  one  hundred  and  ^^$oty  alco 
holies  from  four  major  sections  of  Fraiwe. 

.  .  .  [The  concluding  chapter  concerns]  The 
Prevention  of  Alcoholism.’  (Ann  .Am  Acad) 
“The  descriptive  data  cover  type  of  beverages 
consumed,  amounts  of  absolute  alc^ol  ^ut^, 
time  and  place  of  drinking,  drinking  with  me^s. 
and  age  of  first  drinking  experiences.  These  are 
tabulated  by  age,  sex.  occupation,  educatiom 
economic  status,  residence  and  region.  (Am 
Soc  R)  _ 

“The  authors  begin  and  also  end  with  a 
cultural  learning  theory  of  alcoholisin.  drawn 
from  Lolli’s  studies  of  alcohol  in  Itelian  cul¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  [which]  is  assumed  tp  e^lain  the 
higher  frequency  of  alcoholism  in  ^ance  in 
contrast  to  the  low  frequency  in  Italy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  data  do  more  than,  m- 
fei^ntially  favor  this  hypothesis.  Certainly, 
the  improvised  sample  of  alcoholics, 
tedly  not  representative  of  either  the  ^lencn 
population  or  its  unknown  population  of  al¬ 
coholics,  does  not  permit  a  rigoroiw  test  of 
the  theory.  This  research  adds  substanti^ly 
to  the  corpus  of  comparative  studies  on  alcohol 
use.”  E.  ^Lemert 

“This  volimie  cannot  be  considered  a  defini¬ 
tive  study  of  French  drinking  practice  .  .  . 
[inasmuch  as]  there  was  no  guiding  theoreti¬ 
cal  system  which  governed  the  questions  posed 
in  the  various  opinion  surveys  and  the  inter 
metation  of  the  meaning  of  the  responses  to 
the  larger  French  social  structure.  .  .  .  The  au 
thors  would  mount  an  educational  campaign 
directed  at  youth  against  unsafe  drinking,  ine¬ 
briety,  and  alcoholism.  .  .  . 

prescription  for  prevention  of  alcoholism  under¬ 
lines  the  weakness  of  the  ipopoKraph.  for  ex¬ 
ample.  not  discussing  the  rel.ationship  of  dr^k- 
ing*^  patterns  to  the  larger  institutional  struc¬ 
tures  of  economics,  politics,  and  Inrnuy  m 
PYance  .  .  .  [and]  the  crucial  economic  role 
which  the  production  and  consiimpt^n  of  m- 
cojio.lic  beverages  play  m  French  society.  D. 

J.  Pitman  369:229  Ja  ’67  650w 


SAGAR,  KEITH.  The  art  of  .p.  H.  Lawrence. 
266p  ii  $8.50:  pa  $2.45  Cambridge 

828  Lawrence,  David  Herbert  66-10086 

For  descriptive  note, 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  I9bb. 


Reviewed  by^W.  J.  Keith 

Choice  4:164  Ap  ’67  130w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxiv  winter  ’67  lOOw 


SAGARINf  MARY.  Equal  justice  under  law: 

our  court  system  and 

by  Morns  L.  Ernst.  222p  $3.95  Eotiirop 

347  Courts— U.S.— Juvenile  literature.  Law— 
U.s. — Juvenile  literature  6b-3i2UJ 

The  author  describes  our  judicial  system  foT 
non-lawyers  She  “outlines  our  two  parsJlel 
court  systems — the  state  and  the  federal.  She 
defines  the  difference  between  cpil  and  criming 
cas4  in  the  state  courts,  and  traces  how  each 
tvni  is  handled  .  .  .  [She  examines]  the  federal 
courts  [including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TTi^ited  States] :  covers  the  more  specialized 
nourts  rsuSi  as]  ...  the  children’s  courts.,  the 
courts  of  militaiT  justice,  and  .  .  .  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  [and]  confronts  the  problems  facing 
the  courts  today — overcrowded  calendars,  long 


delays,  [and]  imbalances  due  to  race  and 
poverty.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossal^.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  eight  to  ten.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 

“[Sagarin]  deals  with  the  fundammt^s  of 
legal  proced^ure  in  a  manner  intended 
for  junior  high  school  s.tuden^.  She  discusses 
civil  and  criminal  trials  in  language  y^ngsters 
can  understand.  By  making  up 
cases,  she  adds  readability,  but  .one  the 

cases  were  a  bit  more  true  .to  life.  .  .  .  au  in 
all,  her  book  is  a  food  all-inclusi^ve  survey  of 
the  legal  system  al&o^ugh  it  fails  to  convey  the 
sense  of  excitement  that  the  law  does  have. 

J.  E.  Clayton^  p^g  ^p  33  >67  170w  [YA] 

“The  most  [this  book]  .  .  . 
is  to  awaken  the  student  to  the 
our  court  system  and  its  processes.  ...  [It]  nas 
.  .  .  continuity,  steers  clear  of  trying  to  dis 
tinguish  between  a  ‘holding  and  dicta,  ana, 

sfev?  .|Wo«-r 

th.  Ja  fj  JwWfTAl 

“The  dual  system  the  hierarchy 

of  Federal  courts  and  the  hieiarchy  ot  S[gte 
courts  existing  side  by  side — is  .  .  .  PUzzi^S 
fas]  is  the  limited  power  of  our  Suprerne 
Court  over  the  state  courts.  .  .  . 
account  is  comprehensive  [in]  d^ineating  the 
areas  of  state  law  and  Federal  law.  •  .  .  Legal 
^pholars  will  find  a  few  technical  errors  ^as  fo 
example  that  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  has  been 
made  applicable  to  the  states  by  force  cf  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment).  But  the  mam  story 
is  accurately  told.”  W.  (X  Douglas  fivnw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  6  6fa  32UW 

SAID  EDWARD  W.  Joseph  Conrad  Md  the 
fiction  of  autobiography.  219p  $4.95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

823  Conrad.  Joseph  bb-iszoo 

A  study  of  the  Polish-born  writer’s  Phnos- 
ophv  of  life  and  literary  style  based  on 
relationship  between  his  letters  and  shorter 
works  of  fletiom  this  was  originally  a 
dissertation.  Chronology,  1889-1924.  BiDii 

ography.  Index.  _ 

“[This  book  develops]. a 
natterning  of  the  energies  and  conflicts  which 
Re  bene^h  the  surface  of  Conrad  s  rhet^ic. 

Marred  in  execution  oplY  ^V^oUat^nd^Rlfen^- 
tuitous  references  to  existentialist  and  pnenom 
enological  philosophy  and  by  occasional  pas- 
ISbm  unneeded  stylistic  virtuosity,  the 

book  is  an  important  addition  t®, 
cism.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a 
powerful  example  of  psychological  criticism. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:47  Mr  ’67  170w 

“Not  a  book  to  read  through  at  a  sitting 
Mr  Said’s  study  offers  interesting  and  oUsp 
^nuinely  new  insights  that  will  be  of  giost 
mterest  to  other  scholars  and  critics.  Rec- 
OTnmended  for  all  Conrad  collections  in  uni¬ 
versity  librariea”jC.  W.gMann 

Review|d^by  Stanley  Weintraub 


SAINSBURY,  JOHN  S.,  ed.  A  dlctionaiw  of 
musicians:  from  the  earli^t  times:  with  an 
introd.  by  Henry  George  Farmer,  reprint  2v 
401:561p  $27.50  Da  Capo  press 
780.92  Musicians — Dictionaries  65-23396 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  1825  issue  of  the  work 
first  DublisbBQ  in  London  in  1824.  It  was  tno 
editor^s  purpose  “to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
of  the  continental  dictionaries,  m  their  t^at- 
ment  of  English  music,  and  with  this  m  mind 
he  solicited  biographical  accounts  from  more 
than  a  hundred  living  British  mus^ans  [to 
supplement]  the  core  of  the  .  .  . 
is]  made  up  of  entries  tr^.slate.d  'directly  from 
the  French  Dictionnaire  Historique  Musi- 

ciens,  published  in  1810-11  by 

Choron  and  Francois  Fayolle.  including  Cho- 
ron’s  seventy-page  Summary  of  the  History 
of  Music.’  ”  (Music  Lib  Assn  Notes) 

“A  question  arises  on  the  value  of  the  reissue 
which,  unfortunately,  the  publication  Itself  does 
not  answer.  In  fact,  it  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers:  a  total  absence  P/ 
appended  commentary  directs  the  'Ij?Imna^ 
only  to  those  scholars  who  have  the  patience  to 
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SAINSBURY,  J.  S. — Continued 
check  every  fact  against  more  recent  research, 
such  as  Grove’s.  .  .  .  Despite  its  value  to 
specialists  in  music  of  its  own  time,  despite  its 
temporal .  charin  (the  Beethoven.  Rossini,  and 
OheruDini  entries  are  on  living  composers: 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  and  Donizetti 
are  missing)  Sainsbury’s  dictionary  is  of  little 
consequence  to  those  in  need  of  basic  reference 
and  IS  not  recommended  to  libraries  which  do 
not  cater  to  specialists.” 

Choice  4:642  S  ’67  210w 

‘‘This  dictionary  was,  in  its  day,  very  val- 
uable.  'roday  it  is  almost  equally  useful,  but 
for  different  reasons:  w'hen  first  published, 
us  generally  sound  judgments  on  important 
compqprs  were  what  drew  readers,  while  to- 
-6  information  on  lesser  musicians 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  that 
Y^*y^hle.  We  have  many  good  volumes 
on  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  today,  but 
fewer  infomiative  resources  on  such  figures  as 
Paisiello,  Riepel,  Buononclni,  Parinelli,  Catha- 
rina  Gabrieli.  Although  this  dictionary  is  not 
indispensable  .  ...  it  belongs  on  the  shelf  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sociological  and  historical  Impor- 
mnce  as  well  as  its  musical  ■  value.”  Baird 
Hastings 

Library  J  91:6066  D  15  ’66  120w 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
''Pi  'f’l  treatment  of  the  mu.sical 
ganrs.  Handel.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
^  presented  here  in  a  pattern  of 

tni  rP P  has  remained  unchanged  through 

f-ipf  .odition  of  Grove  [Dictionary  of  Music 

•  In  these  articles 
^®.''ery  litBe  discussion  of  music.  The  em- 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  composers’  personal- 
nVia  through  anecdotes  of  dubi-, 

dUer4ltv  nP  %  unity  amid  the 

■  •  i  .sphcitedl  accounts.  All 

geniuses  who  exhibited  the  signs  of  ex- 
Iramdinary  talent  at  an  early  age.  So  we  read 
iH®'"'?  'T  when  no  more 

rJnT  oe^-an  to  practise  the 
thp^'fnct  entries!  underscore 

nVit  I?'®fl°P^ry  of  Musicians  was 

for  thp  enterprise.  It  was  designed 

lor  the  contemporary  music  lover,  and  much 
°f-ii*''®  vividness  and  vitality  of  that  scene  is 
still  impressed  on  its  pages.”  Vincent  Duckies 
1500  L'b  Assn  Notes  23:737  Je  ’67 


SAINT.  DORA  JESSIE.  See  Read.  Miss 


^1"  ERLICH,  VERA.  See  Erlich,  V.  St 


^1".  "IAMES’S  PALACE,  Chapel  royal.  ’Phe  old 
T'’’  of  remembrance  of  the 
Pd  •  Camden  soc 

trp’d  Rimbault:  with  an  in- 

P®'  Capo  ed.  by  Elwvn  A 
Wienandt.  reprint  250p  $7.95  Da  Capo  prets 

780.942  .Great  Britain — Church  history.  Mu- 
siC’  British.  Courts  and  courtiers  ^-23407 
edition  was.  originally  printed  in  1872  rt 
information  on  church  music  and 
PPPiPOsers  and  musicians  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuiles 
’  material  on  William  Byrd,  John 
BloW’  Qriando  Gibbons,  Henry  Purcell  John 
Henry  and  William  Dawes  ...  [and! 
£®®,oP^®, .  Poyai  appointments,  obituary  notices 
resignations,  marriages,  baptisms  first  ner- 

Str?and?ytf  °of '?^mo°u'3 
^Sfi^d  pTa^t.  nagies.°^?^d"e?%f 


present-day  author  could  retell  the 
wealth  of  detail  in  this  exact  reprint  This 

edition  adds  only  a  brief  but  h&pful  Introduc? 
tion  while  retaining  Rimbault’s  introductibn  and 
biographical  notes.  .  .  .  [It]  is  not  only  of  valSe 

fSr  mdlrgraduates.”  exciting  reading 

Choice  4:170  Ap  ’67  lOOw 

“R|rnbault  was  a  well-known  19th-centnrv 
English  composer,  author,  organist,  and  mu^ 
sicologist.  He  has  extracted  the  relevant  ma- 

manuscript,  and  rear¬ 
ranged  It  for  the  convenience  of  modern  read- 
ff®'  reissuance.  of  Hiis  valuable  volume 

long  out  of  prmt,  brings  back  to  life  an  aspect 
^  musical  culture  which  was  all-important  for 
many  centuries.  .  .  .  For  music  and  English 
history  collections.”  Baird  Hastings 
Library  J  91:3735  Ag  ’66  160w 


SALAS,  FLOYD.  Tattoo  the  wicked  cross. 

351p  $5.95  Grove 

67-20344 

A  first  novel  which  ”in  unfinished  form,  won 
[for  the  author]  an  award  and  a  fellowsliip  at 
San  Francisco  State  College.  It  is  a  .  .  .  story 
of  a  boy’s  .  .  .  experiences  on  a  California  prison 
farm.  Fifteen-year- old  Aaron  D’ Aragon  comes 
to  the  farm  after  having  been  sentenced  for 
gang  fighting.  He  looks  up  his  close  friend, 
Barneyway,  who  had  been  sent  up  before  him 
and  finds  him  one  of  the  prison  queens.  .  .  . 
Aaron’s  life  is  complicated  by  his  efforts  to  ad- 
.i'jst,  his  struggle  to  avoid  his  friend’s  fate,  the 
attempts  of  his  girl  friend  and  his  family  to 
persuade  him  to  serve  his  sentence  quietly  .  .  . 
and  his  desire  for  revenge  against  the  vicious 
Buzzer,  who  finally  subdues  his  body,  but  not 
his  mind.  Aaron’s  adherence  to  the  code  of  the 
underworld  .  .  .  leq,ds  finally  to  catastrophe.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  T.  O’Hara 

Best  Sell  27:280  O  15  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:2943  S  1  ’67  250w 


“What  [the  author]  illuminates  is  the  internal 
conflict  in  Aaron,  who  is  aware  that  good  and 
evil,  love  and  hate  are  not  separate  and  con¬ 
tending  forces  outside  of  him.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  it  is  the  reform  school  that  completes 
his  transformation.  The  forces  for  good — his 
well-intentioned  family,  his  successful  brothers, 
his  admiring  girl  friend — are  blind  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  he  must  face.  .  .  .  Salas’s  style  is  flawed  by 
that  rhetorical  glitter  so  encouraged  by  crea¬ 
tive  writing  classes.  .  .  .  Strict  editing  would 
have  helped  this  raw  but  powerful  novel.”  R.  R. 
Kirsch 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  S  17  ’67  650w 
“An  extraordinarily  evocative  novel.  .  .  .  Its 
truth  lies  in  its  demonstration  of  how  prison 
life  .  .  .  [creates]  a  value  system  whicn  re¬ 
duces  all  motives  to  the  level  of  survival.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  neither  an  antiprison  tract  nor  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  right-thinking.  It  has  the 
troublesome  authenticity  of  a  tragedy  well  re¬ 
hearsed.  .  .  .  What  [the  author]  has  accom¬ 
plished  is  a  wholly  convincing  exploration  of 
the  oppressiveness  of  jail  and  the  ambiguities 
ot  adolescent  rebellion.  .  .  .  [This]  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  first  novels  published 
in  America  during  the  past  ten  years.”  C.  M. 
I'urtis 

Sat  R  60:82  S  23  ’67  650w 


^  iiuvci  uaicuiareu  Lo  Qisgust,  Ltnisj  succeeds 
in  its  primary  objective.  Its  subjects  are  prison, 
prestige  and  pederasty,  more  or  less  in  that 
order,  and  w'lll  remind  readers  of  the  works  of 
G®net  (The  Blacks  [BRD  1961],  Miracle 
15®  Hose  [BRD  19671),  celebrant  of  sodomy 
ni  the  bastilles  of  modern  France.  This  time 
the  setting  is  California,  and  those  who  retain 
some  literary  standards  in  today’s  bull  market 
will  note  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  local 
products.  .  ,  .  [Jean  Genet]  might  write  lyri- 
cally  of  this  sharneful  place,  but  .  .  .  niore 
realistically  than  Genet,  Salas  looks  back  in 
anger.  Unhappjily,  the  anger  and  obscenity  get 
idle  better  of  his  prose.  On  every  page,  hyper¬ 
bole  and  hypertension  batter  good  sense  to  a 
pulp  magazine.” 

Time  90:100  S  8  ’67  300w 


^  Th®  innocent  assassins, 

n^S5^95  Dutton'^^^*’  Herschlag.  256p 

expeditions.  Rio 
-NesTO.  Waica  Indians  67-10327 

.  “This  is  an  account  of  a  21-year-old  Amer- 
®  exploration  of  an  isolated  re™k>n 
of  the  Amazon  jungle  in  1962.  Mr  Salazar  and 
two  young  friends  wanted  to  see  the  Waica 
Indians  before  they  had  disappeared  .  .  .  and 
record  their  way  of  lif^ 
Waicas,  who  inhabit  the  estuaries  of  the 
•^9®!!'''®.  ip  Ipe.  northwestern  part  of  the 

I"®  J^oet  dangerous,  inaccessible 
Ilie  Amazon  Basin! 
p.'  *  flic  author  thinks  that  he  and  people  like 
IP'P-  ®'''®  -ft® 4.7  innocent  assassins’  because  in 
trading  with  these  nomadic  Indians,  needs  are 
5fi?9J'®'^T^^ieli  file  a^riginal  society  cannot  ful¬ 
fill.  (Library  J)  Glossary  of  Waica  wordk 

'An  imrnature  attempt  of  scholarshin 
Salazar  and  Herschlag  fail  to  convey  thmr  ideas 

seem  *^[0^  are  untrained,  and 

ipiup  that  because  they  use  a  few 

tbidv  ^  have  conducted  I 

olio  +  the  Waica.  The  trio  of  ‘explorers’ 
spent  some  time  in  the  Waica  village  of 
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Kohoroshanitari  during  which  time  they  ob¬ 
served  the  native  life  and  interpreted  it  in 
terms  of  20th-century  New  York.  .  .  .  The 
book  might  Qualify  as  an  adventure  story,  but 
it  is  clichd-ridden  and  poorly  written.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  compare  this  with  any  study  in 
depth.  .  .  .  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:920  O  ’67  170w 

“Essentially  an  adventure  story-^arid  a  good 
one,  at  that.”  J,  N.  Goodsell  «  at  c  ’c? 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  6  67 
700w 

“[The  author]  excitingly  describes  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  getting  his  expedition  formed,  thmr 
rugged  travels  through  the  jungle,  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured,  their  experiences  with  the  Ind¬ 
ians  they  encountered,  and  the  activities 
of  the  missionaries.  Since  there  is  very 
little  data  available  on  these  groups,  and 
most  of  that  based  on  rumors,  the  ethnograph¬ 
ic  data,  photographs,  and  materials  obtained 
should  be  of  value  to  anthropologists.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  libraries  generally.  Mary 

^  ^  Library  J  92:578  F  1  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:28  N  ’67  500w 

SALEM,  JAMES  M.  A  guide  .  to  critical  r^ 
views:  4pts:  pt  1,  America  tsic]  drama  from 
O’Neiil  to  Albee.  181p  $4.50  Scarecrow 

016.8092  Drama — Bibliography  (66-13733) 

“This  bibliography  is  the  first  part  of  a  Pro¬ 
jected  four  volume  series  under  the  general  tiUe 
of  A  Guide  to  Critical  Reviews.  Part  II  be 
titled  The  Musical;  Part  III,  Modern  British  and 
Continental  Drama:  and  Part  IV,  The  Scre^- 
play.  ...  [In  Part  I]  the  works  of  fifty-dwo 
playwrights  are  cited.  .  .  .  No  conscious  ef^t 
has  been  made  to  include  musical  comedies,  tb© 
reviews  .  .  .  are  those  which  appeared  in  Inon** 
scholarly]  American  or  Canadian  periodicals 
and  in  the  New  York  Times.”  (Foreword)  In¬ 
dex. 

Am  Lit  38:430  N  ’66  30w 
“Because  of  the  restricted  coverage  and  the 
decision  not  to  list  reviews  from  scholarly 
journals,  this  bibliography  is  recomniended  only 
as  a  somewhat  valuable  complement  [to  other 

wor  si.  3;294  Je  ’66  IlOw 

"[This  book]  will  be  extremely  useful  to_ any¬ 
one  doing  research  on  American  playwrights, 
composers,  directors,  choreographers,  desi^ers, 
and  lyricists  between  1920  and  1965.  .  .  .  [There 
are  some]  very  minor  errors  in  a  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  book  for  theater  research.  Recommended. 
Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  92:4024  N  1  67  120w 


SALINGER,  PIERRE.  With  Kennedy.  391p  pi 
$5.95  Doubleday 

B  or  92  Kennedy.  John  Fitzgerald.  U.S.— 
Politics  and  government  66-174/;! 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Economist  223:145  Ap  8  '67  330w 

Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Watson 

J  Am  Hist  54:198  Je  67  700w 

Reviewed  bv  R.  G.  Tugwell 

^eviewea^o.y^.^.^  j©  ’67  1800w 

TLS  p303  Ap  13  ’67  1800w 

SALISBURY,  HARRISON  E.  Behind  the  lines: 

Hanoi,  December  23,  1966-January  7,  1967. 

243p  il  maps  $4.95  Harper 
959.7  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  67-21219 

“During  Christmas  1966  the  .  .  .  [New  York 
Times  reporter]  traveled  to  North  Vietimm, 
toured  the  countryside,  and  interviewed  Pre¬ 
mier  Pham  Van  Dong.  ■  [His]  orlgmal  Times 
dispatches  have  been  recast  to  form  a 

continuing  narrative.”  (Library  J) 

Choice  4:913  O  ’67  IlOw 

“It  is  perhaps  quibbling  to  contend  that 
Salisbury  was  somewhat  off  the_  mark  (and 
somewhat  overwritten)  in  his  optimism 
Hanoi’s  willingness  to  negotiate.  In  any  case, 
he  offers  enough  substantiation  for  his.  Pomt 
of  view  to  be  required  reading  even  at  this  late 
date.  It  is  perhaps  quibbling  as  well  to  obj^t 
to  Salisbury’s  folksy  style  in  the  hook,  .  .  .  and 
his  inclusion  of  five  chapters  before  he  ever 
gets  ^  to  Hanoi.  This  book  is,  after  all,  not  for 


the  person  who  has  been  following  develop- 
mlnts  in  .Vietnam,  closely  and  f  ready  knows 
the  material  contained  in  it.  It  is,  ratner,  lor 
a  popular  audience  that  very  rPaeh  n^ds  to  be 
educated  in  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Elizabeth^Pond^^  Science  Monitor  pH  My  18 
’67  500w 

“Salisbury  notes  that  it  is  perhaps  a  imique 
occurrence  for  a  trained  observer  from  one 
belligerent  country,  to  visit  the  other  and  pport 
back  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  war  effort.  ... 
Recommended  for  all  general  libraries  mcl^uding 
school  and  YA  collections.  Q,olhP 

Library  J  92:1840  My  1  ’67  130w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Lee  Lockwood  o 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:22  Ag  3  67  61bUW 

“Harrison  Salisbury’s  report  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  trip  to  North  Vietnam  last  winter.  .. 
has  revealed  so  much  new  information  on  the 
situation  in  the  North  as  to  add  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  debate.  Salisbury  ®’rowed  a  de¬ 
plorable  lack  of  professional  journalistic  skep¬ 
ticism  in  some  of  his  dispatches  to  The  1  , 

from  Hanoi,  but  this  less,  true  of  his  booK^ 
However  much  one  .may  d.isagiee,  ^“is 
viewer  does,  with  his  thesis  that 
munist  South  Vietnam  can  soniehpw  be  assured 
hv  negotiation,  his  book  is  mandatory  reauing 
for  anyone  who  pretends  to  an  opinion  onV^t- 
nam  It  is  no  less  than  a  reportorial  break- 
through.’^J^hn.M^cklin^  R  p3  Je  4  ’67  220w 

Reviewedtby  M,  O- 

TLS  p574  Je  29  ’67  2300w 

SALISBURY,  HARRISON  E.  Orbit  of  China. 

204p  il  $4.95  Harper  „  ^ 

915.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of 

of  denarture  in  describing  fhe  lauascape  oi 
Pn+Arnational  events,  he  concentrates,  on  the 
l^lfentfeatur^  of  history  and  tradition  as  .a 
basis  for  understanding  current  events.”  (Li¬ 
brary  .T)  Index.  _ 

Review’edJii^A.  ^ 

Reviewed^by^Elbridge  Colby.^^ 

Reviewed  by  A.eT.Stee^e^  30  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:736  S  ’67  160w 

“Salisbury,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  New  'Ark  Times  .  .  .  has  the  journalist  s 
eve  for  detail  and  a  humanitarian  concern  for 
Asian  nhfery.  [In  this  book]  he  frequently 

f^fro?e°of"&‘in®&ti^"Vd^Vorrd%i- 

IS  oSfef  to'^'iS^joy^his  toSk  a  HayeYSgSla 
B\it  one  wishes  this  basically  Perceptive  and 
c*vmDath.etic  observer  bad  spent  more 
cKiseling"  and  shaping  his  conclusions  ^9“. 

g^nt-?e^3  scItterslTot-arguments.  ’  ’  Tokashi 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  25 

’67  650w 

“An  astute  and  superbly  trained  observer, 
rthe^ufhor]  has  written  a  chilling  but  reward- 
fne  rtpoH  .  !  .  For  those  who  have  read  little 
o*Jf  tW  Far  East  to  date,  this  book  presents  a 
superb  opportunity  to  make  a  ^art;  for  those 
wl?o  have  made  such  a  start,  the  report  gives 
Tn  overview  and  suinmary.  ’The  range  °f 

MrSnT-fof  y'S5„#"aiSire 

l“«'>“YS.Vy'i°"2?587  F  1  -67  250* 

“Mr  Salisbury,  in  whom  the  Washlnrton 
hawks  would  like  to  sink  their  ^^f^y 
does  not  naively  assume  that  the  Chinese  com 
munists  are  misunderstood,  b^p^^y 
reformers.  They  are  not.  Ask  ^ny  Russian,  iv^ 
S?fllisburv  asked  many — and  a  few  Mongols  too. 
He  is  very  perceptive  about  Chinese  military 
Sictrine  .  .  .  Like  all  roving  reporters  [he] 
met  a  lot  of  dull  people  whose  dullness  some¬ 
times  infects  his  book.  No  matter.  He  has  es- 
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tabllshed  his  right  to  be  listened  to  and  this 
book,  further  confirms  it.”  Raymond  Fletcher 
New  Statesman  73:260  F  24  '67  660w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Benda 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ap  30  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Marvin  Kalb 

Sat  R  50:51  My  6  ’67  500w 
TLS  p327  Ap  20  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Boorman 

Va  Q  R  43:507  summer  ’67  llOOw 


SALISBURY,  HARRISON  E.,  ed.  The  Soviet 
Union:  the  fifty  years.  484p  pi  $10  Harcourt 
914.7  Russia  67-26001 


“The  New  York  Times  sent  a  team  of  14 
reporters  and  critics  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
analyze  its  society  [in  the  spring  of  19671.  .  .  . 
Their  appraisals,  gathered  in  this  book,  were 
written  immediately  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  [There  are]  21  chapters 
covering  topics  ranging  from  ‘the  way  people 
live  through  economics,  education,  the  arts, 
science,  to  the  Soviet’s  role  in  world  peace.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronology.  Index. 


Theodore  Shabad  admirably  summarizes  the 
changing  use  of  the  country’s  resources  as  its 
economy  is  modernized.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hechinger’s 
perceptive  survey  brings  out  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  Soviet  education.  .  .  .  The  most 
serious  gap  in  this  book  is  the  absence  of  any 
treatment  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities.  The 
book,  after  all,  is  entitled  not  ‘Russia,’  but  ‘The 
Soviet  Union,’  and  almost  half  the  union’s  pop¬ 
ulation  are  not  Russians.”  Hugh  Seton-Watson 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  5  ‘67  2150w 
New  Yorker  43:240  D  2  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Russell  Barnes 

Sat  R  50:22  D  30  ’67  700w 


SALLAWAY,  GEORGE  H.  FoUow  me:  be  hu¬ 
man  174p  $4.60  Helicon  press 
232.9  Jesus  Christ — Biography  66-17081 
In  this  collection  of  homilies  of  the  virtues 
we  “follow  Jesus  through  the  gospel  accounts 
as  they  have  been  dovetailed  chronologically 
by  Father  M.  J.  Lagrange.  This  is  to  rehearse, 
as  much  as  we  can,  the  .  .  .  sequence  of  events 
lived  out  by  the  apostles.  The  virtues  emerge 
in  a  [natural  sequence].  .  .  .  The  apostles  are 
to  learn  them  by  way  of  Imitation,  by  way  of 
a  shared  life  with  Christ.”  (Pref) 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Earl 

Best  Sell  27:386  Ja  1  ’68  360w 
“[This  anthology]  is  filled  with  details  of 
personalities  and  vignettes  of  mood.  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
views  by  Harrison  Salisbury  with  Lenin’s 
nephew  as  well  as  Mikoyan  and  Budyenny  are 
of  obvious  interest;  the  sections  on  education, 
religion,  Soviet  science  and  women  have  par¬ 
ticular  freshness;  and  a  tone  of  sensible,  sym¬ 
pathetic  sobriety  prevails.  .  .  .  [Since  the] 
volume  represents  the  closest  thing  to  a  kind 
of  offlcial  American  inventory  of  the  period.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  some  omissions.  .  .  .  There 
IS  first  of  all  no  section  on  (and  very  little  men¬ 
tion  of)  the  peasantry,  which  still  comprises 
nearly  half  of  the  population.  ...  A  subject 
like  sports  or  the  ballet  lends  itself  readUy  to 
simple  reportorial  treatment;  but  art  and  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  USSR  are  involved  in  deep  reli¬ 
gious  and  philosophical  problems  that  can  hard- 
^  be  fathomed  in  superficial  conversations.  .  .  . 
Culture  IS  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  but 
largely  as  a  commodity  that  is  of  real  interest 
mainly  insofar  as  it  approximates  Western 
counterparts.” 

Book  World  p4  N  5  ’67  240w 
“[’This]  is  a  quite  vivid,  sometimes  critical, 
sometimes  rather  uncritical,  journalistic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  today.  Although 
represents  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  New  York  Times,  that  is,  it  is  clearly  and 
interestingly  written  in  a  literary  style,  it  bears 
out  the  less  laudable  side  of  that  newspaper 
also:  Its  incurably  utopian  outlook  in  interna- 
relations,  especially  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  articles  in  the  book  cover  many  as¬ 
pects  of  Soviet  life,  the  picture  presented  is 
uneven.  Chapters  on  the  Soviet  attitude  to 
world  peace  during  the  last  50  years,  and  the 
Soviet  Union’s  role  today  as  the  last  colonial 
power  on  earth  would  have  made  the  picture 
more  realistic.  But  political  realism  does  not 
go  along  very  well  with  Utopians.”  A.  H. 
Pogany 

Library  J  92:4153  N  15  ’67  170w 
“The  New  York  Times  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  keeping  the  outside  world  Informed 
about  the  inner  workings  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Revolution.  .  .  .  Its  latest  contrlbu- 
^  more  of  the  same.  ...  At 
Its  best  there  is  the  account  by  Walter  Sullivan 
of  .  .  .  Soviet  genetics.  It  is  an  engrossing 
i.  •  Fred  Hechinger  gives  a  witty 
and  trenchant  description  of  happenings  on 
^  advance  guard  of  edu¬ 

cation,  that  of  the  preschool  child.  .  .  .  Harrison 
b^isbury  carries  the  burden  of  direct  political 
interviewing  and  analysis.  .  .  .  He  writes  color- 
tully  .  .  but  he  does  not  give  the  reader  the 

mpression,  that  he  questions  as  sharply  as  do 
colleagues.  In  general  it  could  be 
said  of  the  book  that  conclusions,  when  thev 
substantial  than  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  they  are  based.”  S.  R  Davis 
New  Repub  157:29  N  25  ’67  1600w 
The  emphasis  [here]  is  on  cultural  and  so¬ 
cial  aspects;  the  political  and  economic  sides 
more  familiar  to  the  average  newspaper  reader, 
receive  rnuch  less  attention.  .  .  .  Only  one  of 
the  contributions  seemed  to  this  reviewer  poor" 

which  lists  many 
many  universally  known  in- 
ternational  events,  Tvhile  leavinpr  out  Imnortant 
events  from  Soviet  history  In  all  its  stages.  \  . . 


“[The  author]  succeeds  at  the  difficult  task 
of  making  the  virtues  appear  attractive.  .  .  .  He 
shows  that  humility,  faith,  zeal,  purity  of  heart, 
charity  and  the  rest  are  appealing  realities  in 
the  life  of  our  divine  model  and  that  the  task 
of  being  a  Christian  is  not  a  matter  of  con¬ 
forming  to  abstract  categories  but  simply  a 
matter  of  being  human.”  J.  J.  McDonald 
America  116:224  F  11  ’67  70w 
“One  recalls  those  hot,  stuffy,  summer  Sun¬ 
days:  the  pastor  droning  on  ad  infinitum 
about  things  we  had  learned  in  our  grade 
school  catechism.  .  .  .  Reading  this  collection 
.  .  .  the  whole  scene  comes  back  so  vividly. 
The  intention,  viz.,  uplift,  inspiration  and 
edification  is,  of  course,  most  laudable.  But  it 
has  all  been  used  so  often  (and  so  much  better) 
that  one  can  only  stifle  a  yawn.  Those  who 
would  speak  to  (and  reach)  Christians  today 
must  address  themselves  to  the  modern  pre¬ 
dicament  with  all  the  concomitant  frustrations, 
anxieties,  woes  and  evils  that  confront  man  in 
a  frightening  world  over  which  he  has  no 
control.”  P.  J.  Laux 

Library  J  91:3217  Je  15  ’66  240w 


oAuiviurM u,  JOHN  A.  The  Civilian  conserva¬ 
tion  corps,  1933-1942:  a  New  Deal  case  study. 

240p  $6.50  Duke  uiiiv.  press 

353  U.S.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

66-30206 

This  study  “focuses  on  the  administrative 
problems  and  accomplishments  of  the  C.C.C. 
.  ..  .  from  its  inception  ...  [to  its]  demise 
nine  years  later  .  .  .  [describing  both  its]  weak¬ 
nesses  ami  .  .  .  strengths.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  ^ 

i  Fechner,  its  Director  untU  his  death 

in  ^39,  was  a  key  figure,  and  the  author  has 
used  his  correspondence  extensively  in  this  well 
docurriented  study.  The  book  is  convincing  in  its 
limited  explanations  and  cautious  conclusions. 
An  excellent  addition  to  an  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary. 

Choice  4:749  S  ’67  150w 

“[A]  clearly  written  administrative  history. 
rA-- livelier  than  most  such  work,  .  .  . 
[this]  IS  a  successful  effort  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  CCC’s  Institutional  liistory 
rather  than  an  effort  at  basic  reinterpretation. 

.  .  .  Salmond  thinks  that  [Director]  Fechner’ s 
most  sermus  flaw  was  his  blind  spot  on  Negro 
rights.  He  merely  acquiesced  when  southern 
failed  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
to  enroll  persons  regardless  of  race,  and  he 
refused  to  support  desegregation,  even  when 
petitioned  for  it.  Salmond’s  study  is  based  upon 
fv  °  -A-rchives— particukir- 

^  records  and  the  papers  of  the 

secretaries  of  agriculture  and  interior— and  the 
Roosevelt  Papers  at  Hyde  Park.  He  has  con- 
the  appropriate  monographic  and  syn- 
thette  studies  of  the  New  Deal.  Although  he 
^*^®®X®red  some  records  of  individual 
-kViu  •  and  thus  provided  case  studies 

study,  one  cannot  have  every- 

J  Am  Hist  64:443  S  ’67  600w 
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SALOMON,  ERICH.  Portrait  of  an  age;  sel. 
by  Han  de  Vries  and  Peter  Hunter- Salomon; 
biography  and  notes  by  Peter  Hunter-Salo- 
mon;  photographic  layout  by  Han  de  Vries: 
tr.  by  Sheila  Tobias.  221p  $14.95  Macmillan 
(N  Y) 

779  Photography,  Journalistic.  Photography 
— Portraits.  Twentieth  centviry— Pictures, 
Illustrations,  etc.  66-29846 

A  collection  of  photographs  taken  In  the  years 
1928-1943  by  a  German  photojournaUst  who 
specialized  in  unposed  pictures  of  the  eminent. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  In  1963  entitled  Portrat  einer  Epoche. 


“The  expression  ‘candid  camera’  was  coined 
by  the  London  Graphic  to  describe  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  of  Erich  Salomon.  Today,  this  ex¬ 
pression  too  often  brings  to  mind  snapshots 
showing  mankind  at  its  foolhardiest,  but  Mr. 
Salomon  used  his  camera  to  show  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  milieu  of  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  photograplis 
seems  not  to  be  the  documenting  of  a  political 
bias  or  a  social  evil,  but  simply  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  important  figures  of  the  era.  .  .  .  The 
pictures  attest  Mr.  Salomon’s  superb  control  of 
available  light  and  his  knowledge  of  the  exact 
moment  when  the  released  shutter  will  catch 
the  action  or  mood.  A  necessary  purchase  for 
large  photography  collections.”  R.  L.  Enequist 
Library  J  92:3031  S  15  ’67  180w 
“Mortals  have  been  more  conscious  of  mor¬ 
tality  since  the  Invention  of  the  camera.  And 
this  innate  poignancy  is  increased  in  [this  col¬ 
lection]  because  Salomon  was  killed  in  Ausch¬ 
witz.  .  .  .  He  was  a  refugee  living  in  Holland 
when  Hitler’s  approach  impelled  him  to  hide 
his  negatives.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  nine  sections 
are  of  political  figures,  with  one  section  on 
artists  and  intellectuals  and  another  on  law 
courts.  There  is  scarcely  a  dull  one  in  the  lot, 
and  some  of  them  are  exquisite.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  grimly  interesting  sections  are  the  politi¬ 
cal  ones — especially  the  Informal  views  of  those 
endless  International  conferences  about  trade 
and  amity  and  disarmament,  all  the  while 
that  these  statesmen  were  grinding  toward  the 
cataclysm  that  enveloped,  among  others,  the 
photographer  Itlmself.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 
New  Repub  157:35  Ag  19  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Alexander  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  74:365  S  22  ’67  230w 
"This  handsomely  produced,  richly  human 
and  eventful  volume  [is  a]  unique  achieve¬ 
ment,  ...  a  remarkably  direct  and  revealing 
pictorial  history  of  the  world  of  politics,  states¬ 
manship,  society  and  culture  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  World  Wars.  ...  In  the  United 
States  in  the  nineteen -thirties  [Salomon]  aimed 
his  camera  at  such  high-placed  individuals  as 
Roosevelt,  Hearst,  Borah  and  a  variety  of 
movie  stars.  Among  the  volume’s  most  effective 
pictures  are  the  early  candlds  of  such  musical 
figures  as  Pablo  Casals,  Pierre  Monteux,  Igor 
Stravinsky,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  and  Bruno  Walter.”  Jacob  Deschin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ag  13  ’67  lOOOw 
New  Yorker  43:192  O  7  ’67  150w 


“[Salomon]  is  compared  here  to  Cartier- 
Bresson,  but  neither  technically  nor  intellectu¬ 
ally  does  he  stand  the  comparison.  Of  course, 
he  had  inferior  technical  equipment  and  some 
of  his  plates  were  badly  damaged  when  he  had 
to  hide  them  from  the  Nazis,  but  one  doubts 
very  much  if  today  these  pictures  (with  some 
brilliant  exceptions)  would  have  ‘made’  Paris- 
Match  or  Life  or  modern  German  picture  maga¬ 
zines.  .  .  .  He  may  have  been  the  first  maestro 
of  the  ‘candid  camera’  but  his  shots  are  seldom 
revealing.  .  .  .  There  are,  of  course,  entertain¬ 
ing  pictures.  .  .  .  But  how  much  is  missing! 
Suzanne  Lenglen:  Big  Bill  Tilden  or  Borotra: 
.loe  Louis  (there  is  Max  Schmeling).  It  may  be 
that  it  was  not  Salomon’s  fault  that  they  are 
not  there,  but  it  Is  a  weakness  in  a  ‘portrait  of 
an  age’.  The  editing  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be.” 


TLS  p932  O  5  ’67  600w 


SALTER,  ELIZABETH.  The  last  years  of  a 
rebel;  a  memoir  of  Edith  Sitwell.  208p  il  $5 
Houghton 

B  or  92  Sitwell,  Dame  Edith  67-27511 

“The  Australian  .  .  .  who  was  secretary  to 
Dame  Edith  [from  1957  describes]  the  last 
eight  years  of  the  poet’s  life.”  (Library  J) 


“[Dame  Edith’s]  style  of  talk  Is  beautifully 
caught.  Here  and  there  is  a  flash  of  the  true 
verbal  form  which  delighted  her  older  friends. 
,  ,  .  And  if  Miss  Salter’s  book  is  at  times  a  tri¬ 


fle  cozy  It  says  much  for  her  that  she  elicited 
these  flashes  to  the  end.  .  .  She  never  . lost  the 
gift  of  separating  Dame  Edith  the  artist  from 
Dame  Edith  the  difficult  old  lady,  and  protect¬ 
ing  both.  Her  awareness  of  the  pathetic  is  never 
sentimental,  and  she  writes  straightforwardly 
and  with  lively  ease.  Her  keen  vision  makes  it 
the  sadder  that  she  only  entered  Dame  Edith  s 
life  when  it  was  so  far  advanced  in  decline. 
Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  World  pl3  O  22  67  950w 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh  „  „  .cn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  7  67 

700w 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Janeway 
Harper  235:120  N  '67  800w 
“An  affectionate  and  informal  portrait  of  one 
of  the  popular  and  eccentric  women  of  her  time. 
Covering  Dame  Edith’s  last  difficult  years  was 
not  easy,  but  Mrs.  Salter  has  chosen  incidents 
which  emphasize  the  best  qualities  of  this  en¬ 
gaging,  often  difficult  woman,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  she  was  a  great  artist  and,  .first  of 
all,  a  poet.  Public  and  academic  libraries  will 
want  to  add  this  ...  to  their  other  books  on 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:3633  O  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Lobdell 

Nat  R  20:44  Ja  16  ’68  190w 
Reviewed  by  Stephen  Spender 

New  Repub  157:21  D  2  ’67  2000w 
“[Miss  Salter  provides]  a  gossipy  memoir 
that  concerns  less  Dame  Edith’s  developrnent 
as  celebrated  poet  and  eccentric  than  her  bat¬ 
tle  to  arrest  the  erosion  in  health,  wealth,  repu¬ 
tation  and  creativity  that  came  wim  aging.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  familiar  tales  about  Edith  Sitwell 
are  repeated  here,  often  with  additional  de¬ 
tails.  .  .  .  Yet  primarily  this  is  a  tale  of  decline, 
of  failing  health  and  failing  inspiration.  .  .  . 
l.ess  a  book  to  be  read  through  than  to  browse 
in,  ‘The  Last  Years  of  a  Rebel’  is  a  source  book 
for  the  literary  excavator  rather  than  a  suc¬ 
cessful  memoir.  There  will  be  better  books 
about  Edith  Sitwell.”  Stanley  Weintraub 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  O  22  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Hoffman 

Reporter  37:41  D  28  ’67  lOOOw 
“A  full  biography  of  Edith  Sitwell,  no  less 
than  a  critical  assessment,  must  come  later. 
’The  present  memoir  is  not  so  much  a  pre-han¬ 
dling  of  the  life  story  as  a  postscript  on  the 
broadly-publicized  personality  and  impact  of 
Edith  Sitwell.  Its  general  surface  is  a  clearer 
print  of  the  picture  that  has  gone  the  rounds 
via  television,  press  and  radio  interviews.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Salter  came  to  know  factors  that  linked 
early  experiences  with  later  problems.  Without 
sentimentalizing  her  subject  she  adds  touches 
which  make  a  celebrated  English  Eccentric  al¬ 
most  a  tragic  figure.” 

TLS  pl262  D  28  ’67  280w 


SALTER,  JAMES.  A  sport  and  a  pastime. 

(Paris  review  eds)  191p  $4.50  Doubleday 

67-10413 

The  .subject  of  this  novel  “is  the  love  affair 
between  Anne-Marie  Costallat.  an  18-year-old 
[French  girl]  .  .  .  and  young  Phillip  Dean,  a 
Yale  dropout  who  has  been  wandering  through 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  affair  is  viewed,  or  rather 
voyeured.  by  an  unnamed  narrator.  .  .  .  The 
exact  locale  is  uncertain:  it  may  be  Autun.  or  it 
may  be  Auxerre.  And  the  eyents  described  may 
have  happened  or  they  may  have  been  invented. 
As  the  narrator  puts  it:  ‘I  see  myself  as  an 
agent  provocateur  or  a  double  agent,  first  on 
one  side — that  of  truth — and  then  on  the 
other.’  ”  (Time) 


“[A]  loosely-woven.  Impressionistic  story. 

.  .  .  Some  subtlety  shows  in  the  style,  but  not 
enough  to  sustain  real  Interest  in  ‘these  notes 
to  photographs  .  .  .  meant  for  me  alone  .  .  . 
a  story  of  things  that  never  existed.’  Like  cap¬ 
tions  to  pictures,  the  ‘notes’  lack  continuity  at 
vital  points  and  the  action  never  rises  to  any 
crisis  of  consequence.  Staccato  sentences  often 
put  things  out  of  focus,  but  vigorous  ‘love 
scenes  occur  with  the  regularity  of  TV  com¬ 
mercials  in  language  suitable  for  telling  it  to 
the  marines.  Sudden  outbursts  of  four-letter 
words  in  descriptive  passages  lose  whatever 
status  they  may  have  in  dialogue  and  are 
merely  coarse.  Not  needed  in  many  libraries. 

P.  N.  J  92:798  F  15  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:24  Mr  25  67  550w 
“Arching  Rracefully,  like  a  glorious  4th  of 
July  rocket,  [this  book]  illuminates ,  the  dark 
sky  of  sex.  It*s  a  tour  de  force  in  erotic  realism. 
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SALTER,  JAMES — Continued 
a  romantic  cliff-hanger,  an  opaline  vision  of 
Americans  in  h’rance.  Fiction  survives  through 
minor  novels  like  this  one.  Tliey  assert  its  pow¬ 
er  to  make  us  suffer  shock,  compassion,  regret. 
They  bring  the  private  news  history  never  re¬ 
cords.  .  .  .  With  a  jagged,  faintly  Hemlngway- 
esque  style,  [Salter]  wanders  into  the  murk  of 
reality  and  appearance.  .  .  .  This  is  a  direct 
novel,  not  a  grimy  one.  Salter  celebrates  the 
rites  of  erotic  innovation  and  understands 
their  literary  uses.  .  .  .  [He]  details  lust  in  search 
of  its  passage  into  love.  .  .  .  Slowly  eroticism 
fails.  The  reality  of  total  human  need  intrudes 
into  the  golden  bedrooms  of  the  lovers’  week¬ 
ends.  .  .  .  Dean  is  on  a  voyage  to  total  sensa¬ 
tion,  death.  His  desire  to  give  is  feeble  counter¬ 
weight  to  his  drive  to  take  and  consume. 
Devoid  of  hope  .  .  .  their  relationship  crum¬ 
bles.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  Ap  2  ’67  650w 
“[Salter’s]  model  seems  to  be  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet,  who  labors  in  his  books  to  ‘construct  a 
space  and  time  purely  mental,  that  of  a  dream 
or  memory.’  .  .  .  This  curiously  distilled  method 
of  storytelling  proves  effective  and  makes  some¬ 
thing  lyrical  of  a  rather  commonplace  romance. 
Dream-walking,  the  reader  follows  the  narrator 
and  his  lovers  through  a  lightly  perfumed  gar¬ 
den  of  erotic  nuances.  The  encounters  of  Dean 
and  Anne-Marie  seem  to  require  not  reading  but 
sensing,  as  if  the  touch  of  the  eye  were  almost 
too  much  for  reality.  And  when  at  last  the  dream 
breaks,  it  is  not  with  a  shatter  but  a  silent 
splintering  of  crystal  fragments.  .  .  .  There  are 
bestselling  novelists  who  could  learn  from  this 
cool  and  quiet  book.” 

Time  89:120  Ap  14  '67  370w 


SAUZMAN,  ERIC.  Twentieth-century  music: 
an  introduction.  196p  il  $6.96;  pa  $2.45  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall 

780.9  Music — History  and  criticism  66-22097 
In  this  volume  in  the  Prentice-Hall  History 
of  Music  series  “Salzman  traces  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  tonality  following  Wagner  and 
Debussy,  and  the  development  of  atonality 
and  twelve-tone  music  from  its  Viennese  incep¬ 
tion;  and  he  continues  to  .  .  .  avant-garde 
styles,  including  serialism  and  electronic 
music.”  (Sat  R)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


“While  similar  to  J.  Machlis’  Introduction 
to  Contemporary  Music  [BRD  1962]  .  .  .  the 
viewpoint  is  less  restricted  to  American  music. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  Salzman’ s  book  is  its 
coverage  of  avant-garde  composers  and  their 
philosophies.  The  style  of  writing  is  often  tech¬ 
nical  and  complex.  Therefore,  the  audience  for 
this  book  is  restricted  largely  to  the  profession¬ 
al  and  presupposes  considerable  background. 
For  the  sophisticated  reader,  Salzman’s  book  is 
one  of  the  better  ones,  particularly  in  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  period  since  World  War  II.” 

Choice  4:1124  D  ’67  120w 
“The  great  bulk  of  writing  about  contempo¬ 
rary  music  is  either  esoterically  learned  or 
evasively  oversimplified.  Mr.  Salzman,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Queens  College,  has  found  a  golden 
mean.  In  only  196  pages  he  offers  a  lucid  his¬ 
tory  of  musical  ideas  and  developments  of 
our  century,  a  history  that  is  erudite  enough 
to  interest  the  specialist  but  readable  enough 
to  engage  the  informed  layman.  .  .  .  American 
music  treated  only  in  a  general  way,  since  an- 
9>ner  volume  in  the  series  wiU  concentrate  on 
it.”  G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  92:2577  J1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  60:50  My  20  ’67  60w 


SAMACHSON,  DOROTHY.  Masters  of  music; 
their  works,  their  lives,  their  times,  by 

920  Composer.s— Juvenile  literature.  Music- 
History — Juvenile  literature  67-10705 

A  survey  of  music  history  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  which  includes  descriptions  of 
’the  lives  of  those  musicians  whose  works 
are  heard  most  frequently  in  the  concert  halls.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  One  hundred  com¬ 
positions  for  your  basic  music  library.  Index. 
Grades  six  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


1  composers]  so  aptly  described  and  so 

delightfully  portrayed  here,  were  alike  in  their 
genius  and  talent,  but  as  diversified  in  their  oc¬ 
cupations  and  personalities  as  day  and  night. 
.  .  .  All  eras  of  musical  history  and  their  com¬ 


posers  from  varied  countries  are  included  in 
this  inspiring  book.  .  .  .  Recommend^  for 

teachers  and  students  interested  in  music  ap¬ 
preciation.”^^  Sell  27:107  Je  1  ’67  140w 

“For  the  reader  who  wants,  a  quick  general 
survey  of  music  history,  this  is  acceptable,  al¬ 
though  an  account  which  tries  to  coyer  any 
subject  from  prehistory  to  the  present  day  runs 
a  great  risk  of  being  too  sketchy  when  corn- 
pressed  into  such  brief  form  as  this.  .  .  .  At 
times  the  authors  oversimplify  as,  for  example, 
in  referring  to  the  virginal  as  ‘an  early  fomi  ot 
piano’  rather  than  as  a  small  form  of  the  harp¬ 
sichord.  ...  Of  special  interest  a,re  the  117  u- 
lustrations,  many  showing  early  or  IRtie- 
known  musical  instruments.”  M.  A.  Wentroth 
Library  J  92:2462  Je  15  ’67  130w 


SAMACHSON,  JOSEPH,  jt.  auth.  Masters  of 
music.  See  Samachson.  D. 


SAMORA,  JULIAN,  ed.  La  raza:  forgotten 
Americans.  218p  $6  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
301.45  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest.  U.S. — 
Social  conditions.  Minorities.  Elkus,  Charles 
de  Young  66-24919 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  seven  essays 
about  the  Spanish-speaking  minority  in  the 
Southwest  “is  to  bring  together  a  summary  of 
material  about  this  group  on  the  related  sub¬ 
jects  of  religion,-  political  activity,  civil  rights, 
and  the  emerging  middle  class.  .  .  .  [The  plan 
of  presentation]  includes  the  ai'eas  of  history, 
church  participation,  labor  problems,  living 
conditions,  education,  civil  rights  status,  and 
the  difficulty  minority  groups  groups  encounter 
in  participating  in  the  politics  of  a  dominant 
society.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  chapter 
bibliographies.  Index. 


“A  timely  study  of  a  much  neglected  group. 
.  .  .  Previous  studies  in  this  area  have  general¬ 
ly  heen  undertaken  by  anthropologists  and  have 
been  limited  to  a  narrow  segment  such  as 
health  attitudes  or  cultural  values.  This  book 
provides  a  much  needed  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  tremendous  potential  of  a  group 
that  has  been  a  sleeping  giant  too  long.  Es¬ 
sential  for  all  libraries  in  the  Southwest.” 

Choice  4:353  My  ’67  120w 
“The  book  is  readable  throughout  and  is  up- 
to-date,  although  it  does  not  aim  to  analytical 
subtleties.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  readers  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  values  of  multiculturalism 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:788  F  15  ’67  180w 


SAMPSON,  ANTHONY.  Macmillan:  a  study  in 
ambiguity.  25Gp  $6.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Macmillan,  Harold  67-22940 

A  biography  of  the  former  Prime  Minister  in 
which  “Mr.  Sampson  makes  his  case  chiefly  by 
picking  out  different  strands  in  Macmillan’s 
background  and  temperament,  and  emphasizing 
the  Incompatibility  between  them.  He  iden¬ 
tifies  four  distinct  Macmillans  on  the  first  page 
of  his  study:  the  Scottish  publisher;  the  radical 
intellectual:  the  Guards  officer;  the  duke’s  son- 
in-law.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:376  D  15  ’67  460w 
Economist  224:35  J1  1  ’67  700w 
“This  book  has  ali  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  contemporary  biography.  It  reflects 
the  inevitable  disillusionment  with  Macmillan’s 
premiership  from  1967  to  1963  and  is  thus  very 
close  to  the  moods  of  the  Tory  Britain  of  the 
late  1960’s  and  the  early  1960’s:  the  affluent 
nation  and  the  tired  nation.  .  .  .  [However] 
scholarship  and  penetration  are  not  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son’s  forte,  nor  does  he  claim  to  have  made 
more  than  a  contemporary  summing  up.  But 
he  has  not  been  uncritical  or  hasty,  and  he  has 
defined  with  great  judgment  and  understanding 
the  .  .  .  problems  of  Macmillan’s  political  ca¬ 
reer.  .  .  .  Specialists  and  informed  general 

readers  will  find  the  book  interesting.”  H.  J. 
Steck 

Library  J  92:3412  O  1  ’67  270w 
.  “Mr  Sampson  is  right  to  call  his  book  a  study 
in  ambiguity.  But  if  the  idea  behind  the  book 
was  a  good  one,  its  execution  leaves  much  to 
be_  desired.  Mr  Sampson  is  interesting  on  the 
origins  of  the  family  publishing  firm,  most  in- 
forrnative  about  Macmillan’s  ‘progressive’  phase 
during  the  Thirties,  and  has  a  first-rate  chap- 
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ter  about  his  wartime  role  in  the  Mediterranean 
theatre.  But  the  nearer  his  subject  clhnbs  to 
supreme  power,  the  more  Mr  Sampson’s  energy 
flags;  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  premier¬ 
ship  are  the  least  illuminating.  1  suspect  that 
Mr  Sampson  simply  got  bored  with  his  theme.” 
Paul  Johnson 

Nev/  Statesman  74:20  J1  ’67  750w 

New  Yorker  43:62  D  30  ’67  IlOw 


“The  difficulty  with  this  portrait  is  that  we  are 
presented  with  little  more  than  the  facade:  the 
most  intellectual  Prime  Minister  since  Asquith 
escapes  the  reader.  ‘Macmillan’s  style  and  meth¬ 
ods  stamped  themselves  so  firmly  on  the  coun¬ 
try,’  writes  Sampson,  ’that  when  he  resigned, 
Britain  seemed  a  noticeably  different  place.’  Re¬ 
grettably,  he  gives  no  clue  as  to  how  ‘Mac- 
wonder’  accomplished  this.  The  reader  is  never 
even  quite  certain  how  the  champion  of  Suez 
and  the  failed  Foreign  Secretary  suddenly  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister.  .  .  .  [The  book  IsJ  ad¬ 
mittedly  an  extended  piece  of  journalism  rather 
than  a  full  analysis.”  F.  Y.  Blumenfeld 
Newsweek  70:99  N  27  ’67  650w 


“Are  Prime  Ministers  .  .  .  any  different  front 
the  rest  of  us,  apart  from  the  magnification  of 
scale'/  To  ask  them  to  be  unambiguous  is  to  play 
the  lieckler’s  familiar  gambit  of  demanding  a 
straight  answer  to  a  crooked  question.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sampson’s  real  point  is  that  Harold  Macmillan 
enjoyed  the  ambiguities  of  high;level  politics 
and  was  well  adapted  to  live  with  them.  He 
makes  the  sound  judgment  that  Macmillan  was 
much  better  as  a  leader  than  as  a  lieutenant. 
.  .  .  (He!  h^-s  written  a  most  Interesting  and 
readable  interim  biography  of  a  fascinating  per¬ 
sonality.  But  his  attempt  to  analyse  the  sup¬ 
posedly  special  complexity  of  his  character  ends 


in  frustration.” 

TLS  p571  Je  29  ’67  1250w 


contributions  to  economic  theory.  The  editor, 
who  utilized  material  published  through  late 
1964,  has  divided  the  articles  into  flve^books. 
Book  one  deals  with  ‘Problems  In  Pure  'Theory  ; 
book  two  is  restricted  to  ‘Topics  in  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Economics’;  book  three  gathers  togetlmr  the 
article.g  on  ‘Trade,  Welfare,  and  Fiscal  Policy 
while  book  four  does  the  same  with  ‘Economics 
and  Public  Policy’;  finally,  book  five  presents 
the  more  general  economic  essays,  works  in 
economic  histoiv,  and  some  comments  on  meth¬ 
odology.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Essential  reading  for  any  economist  since 
it  presents  a  comprfliensive  picture  of  the  state 
of  orthodox  modern  thinking  in  this  fliwd. 
Both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this 
approach  are  well  represented.  A  number  of 
these  papers  include  fundamental  discoveries  of 
modern  economics;  other  papers  present  Im¬ 
portant  discussions  of  basic  theoretical  develop¬ 
ments.  Samuelson’s  remarlrs  on  policy  and  mem- 
odology,  ttiough  less  significant,  are  frequently 
worthwhile.  His  mathematical  investigations 
have  yielded  useful  results  for  the  econormc 
theorist  and  for  the  econometrician.  The  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  M.I.T.  approach  are  reveal^ed  by 
the  omissions.  When  economics  is  regarded  as 
a  ‘science,’  politics,  the  role  of  economic  povrer, 
and  Institutional  questions  are  put  to  one  side 
—in  theory.  But  they  are  always  present  In 
fact.  ’  ’ 

Choice  3:932  D  ’66  120w 
“These  two  volumes  contain  the  writings  of 
one  of  America’s  best  known  economists  and 
they  are  highly  recommended  to  economic  and 
business  libraries.”  George  Basalla 

Library  J  91:2830  Je  1  66  140w 
Sci  Am  216:113  Ag  ’66  20w 


SAMUEL,  IRENE.  Dante  and  Milton: 
media  and  Paradise  lost.  299p  $7.50 


e  Com- 
Cornell 


univ.  press 

821  Milton,  John — Paradise 
Alighieri — ^Divine  comedy 


lost.  Dante 
65-23220 


A  professor  of  English  at  Hunter  College  ex¬ 
amines  “the  extent  and  influence  of  Milton  s 
knowledge  of  Dante’s  works  and,  by  analysing 
the  ways  in  which  the  Commedia  and  Paradise 
Lost  are  alike  or  unlike,  [sheds]  light  on  the 
character  and  outlook  of  the  two  poets  them¬ 
selves.”  (TLS)  Index  of  names  and  titles. 


“Samuel’s  style  is  highly  readable.  Her  oc¬ 
casional  fresh  twists  to  tired  phrases:  her  in¬ 
tegration  of  references  to  secondary  works  in¬ 
to  the  text,  keeping  footnotes  at  a  minimum 
and  confining  most  bibliographical,  data  tp  an 
appendix;  and  her  effective  transitions  within 
and  between  paragraphs  combine  to ,  move  the 
reader  smoothly  through  much  detail.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  book  as  a  whole  does  not  cohere 
as  well  as  the  internal  parts.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  ‘Preliminaries,’  seems  to  be  precisely  that. 
The  last  chapter,  called  ‘The  Narrative  of  Mean¬ 
ing’  for  no  apparent  good  reason,  crams  m 
leftover  parallels  that  ‘warrant  further  explora¬ 
tion.’  Valuable  and  instructive  appendices,  brief 
index  of  names  and  tities  (excluding  Dante, 
Milton,  and  their  chief  works).  All  college  li¬ 
braries  should  have  the  book.” 

Choice  3:629  O  ’66  230w 

TLS  p972  O  12  ’67  390w 


SAMUEL,  MAURICE.  Blood  accusation:  the 
strange  history  of  the  Beiliss  case.  286p  $5.95 
Knopf 

343  Beiliss.  Mendel.  Trials  66-10749 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Schaplro 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:32  Je  1  ’67  1650w 

Reviewed  by  D.  TV.  Treadgold 

Social  Studies  58:281  N  67  600w 
TLS  p286  Ap  6  ’67  1160w 


SAMUEL  H.  KRESS  COLLECTION.  Paintings 
from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection.  See 
Shapley,  F.  R. 


SAMUELSON.  PAUL  A.  The  collected  scientific 
papers  of  Paul  A.  Samuelson;  ed.  by  Joseph 
E.  Stiglitz.  2v  771:775-1813p  ea  $12.60  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

330  Economics  65-28408 

“The  129  articles  reprinted  here  represent 
nearly  the  total  output  of  Professor  Samuelson’s 


SANBORN,  MARGARET.  Robert  B.  Lee:  2v; 
v  1,  A  portrait  [1807-18611.  353p  il  $6.96  Lip- 
pincott 

B  or  92  Lee.  Robert  Edward  66-19989 

“This  biography  starts  with  Lee’s  birth  ami 
concludes  with  his  resignation  from  the  y.S. 
Army  after  Virginia’s  secession  from  the  Union. 
The  author  has  chiefly  used  unpublished  letters 
of  Lee  to  his  family  and  friends  as  source 
material :  the  book  contains  long  excerpts  from 
Ifittera.”  (Library  J>  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  li6:695  My  6  67  40w 

Reviewed  by  T.  H.  Williams 

Am  Hist  R  72:1498  J1  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Patrick 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:172  J1  67  450w 

“[This  biography]  adds  little  insight  and  less 
history.  Significant  background  of  the  troubled 
times  is  not  adequately  provided,  but  it  does 
have  interesting  vignettes  of  peacetime  army 
life,  travel  conditions,  life  at  Arlington.  Neither 
significant  history  nor  great  literature,  .  .  .  it 
perhaps  has  two  values:  (1)  for  history  students 
who  may  for  some  reason  want  copious  quotes 
not  heretofore  printed  (and  maybe  not  needed 
in  print)  although  they  are  not  footnoted  and 
not  significant:  and  (2)  for  readers  who  like 
their  heroes  ‘intimate’  but  somehow  left  anti¬ 
septic  on  their  pedestals.  It  should  be  of  more 
value  to  public  than  college  libraries.” 
r.hnice  4:473  Je  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  S.  E.  Ambrose 

J  Am  Hist  54:162  Je  ’67  600w 
“[The  author]  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  important  and  the  unimportant.  Although 
the  reader  can  find  the  making  of  this  complex 
man  in  the  portrait  of  his  early  childhood,  his 
relationship  to  his  stepmother,  his  successful 
career  at  West  Point,  and  later  in  his  am¬ 
bivalence  towards  his  desire  to  be  a  good 
husband  and  his  preference  for  a  career  of 
c.amaraderie  in  the  army,  these  aspects  .of 
Lee’s  life  are  lost  among  the  details  of  family 
genealogies,  menus  of  social  ,  gatherings,  in¬ 
structions  for  household  repairs,  and  travel 
itineraries.  Poorly  organized  and  tedious  to 
read,  this  book  is  neither  a  , scholarly  work  nor 
a  popular  history.”  B.  H  Holicky 

Library  J  91:5602  N  15  66  150w 


Reviewed  by  Vincent  Miller 

Nat  R  19:368  Ap  4  '67  650w 


“Miss  Sanborn  focuses  on  the  human  side  of 
Lee,  not  to  debunk  but  to  understand.  .  .  .  She 
shows  that  he  could  be  flirtatious  and  frivolous, 
ambitious  and  a  little  envious,  but  never  mean 
or  dishonest  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  full-scale 
chronicle  of  all  Lee’s  activities  up  to  1861,  and 
it  is  weak  in  describing  Lee’s  military  appren¬ 
ticeship,  especially  during  the  Mexican  war. 
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SANBORN,  MARGARET— Contiwwed 
It  does  not,  therefore,  replace  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman’s  monumental  'E..  B.  Lee’  IBRD  1934, 
1935],  Nor  is  it  an  explicit  analysis  of  Lee’s 
personality  and  motivation:  for  a  recent 
effort  in  that  direction  one  reads  Clifford 
Dowdey’s  ‘Lee’  IBRD  19651.  .  .  .  But  she 
has  drawn  a  picture — a  warmly  human,  credible 
and,  at  the  same  time,  curiously  ambiguous 
picture — of  the  South’s  soldier  on  the  eve  of 
greatness.”  David  Donald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  11  ’66  850w 


SANBORN,  MARGARET.  Robert  E.  Lee;  2v: 
v2.  The  complete  man  [1861-1870].  430p  il 
$8.95  Lippincott 

B  or  92  Lee,  Robert  Edward  (66-19989) 
This  second  and  concluding  volume,  concern¬ 
ing  Lee’s  personal  and  family  life,  ‘‘covers  the 
last  ten  years  of  Lee’s  life,  when  he  led  the 
Confederate  forces  and,  after  the  war.  served 
as  president  of  Washington  College.  .  .  .  [The 
author  bases  her  narrative  on]  quotations  and 
anecdotes  taken  from  contemporary  correspond- 
ance,  diaries  and  journals  .  .  .  [as  well  as] 
recollected  conversations,  and  reminiscences  of 
[contemporaries].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘Although  this  volume  is  better  organized 
[than  volume  one],  it  still  can  be  faulted  for 
Rs  emphasis  on  unimportant,  almost  trivial 
details.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  Lee  that  emerges 
is  that  of  a  wann  and  fatherly  man,  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  others,  possessing 
a  keen  mind  and  a  surprisingly  bright  wit. 
The  tireless  recounting  of  the  many  small 
kindnesses  that  he  bestowed  on  his  soldiers, 
family,  friends,  admirers,  and  strangers  (and 
their  respective  reactions  to  him)  enforces  the 
traditional  Southern  image  of  Lee  as  a  canon¬ 
ized  patriot.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sanborn  is  admittedly 
weak  in  handling  military  matters,  and  rightly 
directs  the  reader  to  look  elsewhere.  But  Lee’s 
personal  relationships  with  General  Stonewall 
Ja.chson,  President  Davis,  Generals  Longstreet 
aud  Stuart,  and  others  are  well  handled.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  despite  the  probing  into  private 
correspondence,  the  portrait  of  Lee  that  emerges 
does  not  do  justice  to  his  ro'les  as  a  master 
soldier  and  political  peacemaker.  His  towering 
greatness  seems  to  be  submerged  in  a  bundle 
of  fragrant  family  souvenirs.”  T.  L.  Vince 
Best  Sell  27:270  O  15  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Holicky 

Library  J  92:2760  Ag  ’67  lOOw 
“Miss  Sanborn’s  sources  are  partly  to  blame 
for  toe  uncritical  tone  of  this  second  volume, 
to  Robert  E.  Lee:  A  Portrait:’  she  relied 
heavily  upon  unpublished  letters  of  Lee  and 
his  family,  and  as  a  result  that  book  had  a 
rare  freshness  and  authenticity.  But  [this 
volume]  rests  far  less  upon  such  contemporary 
materials  and  much  more  upon  postwar  recol- 
■  •  •,  [Moreover,]  the  value  of  Miss 
Sanborn  s  work  is  further  lessened  by  her  own 
vigorous  prejudices.  She  identifies  so  closely 
with  Lee  that  she  calls  him  ‘Robert,’  and  she 
fiercely  assails  his  contemporaries  who  did  not 
entuely  agree  with  him.  Jefferson  Davis  in 
particular,  is  her  tarp^et.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
is  anything  but  a  portrait  of  the  complete 
man.  It  is,  instead,  an  anthoiogy  of  anecdotes 
and  a  collection  of  trivia.”  David  Donald 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  22  ’67  700w 


C.  At  the  crossroads  of 
Pierre  Bayle. 

I35p  $6  Unlv.  of  Ai'iz.  press 
230  Bayle,  Pierre.  Faith  66-18531 

A  ‘‘chronological  treatment  of  [the  seven- 
teenth  century  French  Calvinist’s]  .  .  .  changing 
attitudes  towards  the  relationship  of  faith  ana 
reason  [and  his  thoughtsT  ...  on  such  ques- 
tions  as  «ie  rule  of  faith,  religious  toierance 
and  the  doctrines  concerning  Providence  nnd 
the  reality  of  evil.”  (Publisher’s  note)  BibtS- 
graphy.  Index. 


Intellectual  historian  Sandberg  makes  a 
strong  case  for  Bayle’s  sincerity  as  a  Calvinist 
and  fideist.  showing  that  he  wrote  under  no 
fear  of  censorship  and  that  he  lacked  the  am- 
bition  and  ironic  temperament  some  think 
thought"  fna-de  him  dissimulate  his  true 

Choice  4:172  Ap  ’67  160w 
“Although  I  do  not  agree  with  his  Internretn- 
tion  of  Bayle,  this  book  has  the  merit  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  concise  and  clear  account  of  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  his  thought.  ...  It  la  a  pity  that,  for 
some  reason,  Sandberg  does  not  cover  Bayle  s 
works  later  than  the  Dictionnaire.”  D.  P. 
Walker 

N  V  Rev  nf  Books  8:22  Mr  23  ’67  80w 


SANDBURG,  CARL.  The  wedding  procession 
of  the  rag  doll  and  the  broom  handle  and  who 
was  in  it:  pictures  by  Harriet  Pincus.  unp 
$3.25:  lib  bdg  $3.39  Harcourt 

67-2763 

A  picture  b.ook  version  of  a  poem  which  first 
appeared  in  Sandburg’s  Rootabaga  Stories  (BRD 
1922).  “Ages  three  to  seven.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


“[Miss  Pincus’  main  goal  is  to]  endow  her 
text  with  the  richness  of  her  private  vision — 
and  [she]  has  more  than  sufficient  skili  to  ful¬ 
fill  that.  ...  I  would  not  have  imagined  the 
Sandburg  story  capable  of  bearing  the  weight 
of  such  a  personal  interpretation,  but  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  excellent  picture-book  text.  .  .  . 
The  marvel  of  Harriet  Pincus’  talent  lies  in  her 
ability  to  interpret  Sandburg  in  a  manner 
that  gives  an  appropriate  new  dimension  to  his 
story  and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  world 
that  belongs  only  to  Pincus.  She  has  served 
the  author  and  herself  beautifully.  .  .  .  ['The 
book]  is  an  example  of  the  flexibility,  depth, 
and  originality  a  new  artist  can  bring  to  ...  a 
form  that  nowadays  is  so  often  merely  com¬ 
mercial,  worn-out,  and  vulgar.”  Maurice  Sen- 
dak 

Book  Week  p24  (spring  children’s  Is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  350w 

“[The  drawings  in  this  book]  show  a  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  influences,  some  Maurice  Sen- 
dak,  a  touch  of  the  surrealists,  atmosphere  from 
the  Wizard  of  Oz.  The  result  nevertheless  is 
original.  All  the  same  not  every  4-8-year-old 
will  enjoy,  for  instance,  the  rather  chilling, 
knowing  look  on  the  Coffee  Pot’s  face.  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  this  element  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  in  Carl  Sandburg’s  delightful  poem.” 
Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4 
’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:337  Je  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Della  Thomas 

Library  J  92:1312  Mr  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:48  My  13  ’67  IlOw 


SANDERLIN,  GEORGE,  ed.  Across  the  ocean 
sea:  a  journal  of  Columbus’s  voyage:  il.  by 
Laszlo  Kubinyi.  275p  maps  $4.95:  to  libs  & 
schools  $4.43  Harper 


973.1  Columbus,  Christopher — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  America — Discovery  and  explora¬ 
tion— Juvenile  literature  66-9775 


inis  IS  a  book  of  excerpts,  quotes  and 
commentaries  that  deal  with  Columbus’s 
voyage  which  led  to  the  accidental  discovery 
of  America.  The  excerpts  not  only  cover  the 
voyage  itself,  but  also  events  that  preceded  it; 
the  conjectures  of  Plato  and  the  ancients,  the 
voyages  of  St.  Brendan,  the  saga  of  the 
Vikings  a,nd  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
.journal  of  Columbus  himself  is  used  for  the 
with  the  voyage  which  is 
further  clarified  with  his  son’s  biography  and 

ten ’’^7^‘st^Sell)”"’^^”*'®'  '  ‘  ’  eight  to 


all  this  makes  for  difficult, 
confused  and  dull  reading.  It  sounds  more  like 

degree:  and,  while  it 
IS  intended  for  high  school  students,  they  will 

FaV-luster  SntL^*^’ 

Best  Sell  26:370  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl4  F  12  '67  50w 

iv"u7«t?fX  immensely  interesting,  scholar- 

Jii  S  early  exploration.  .  .  .  Tying  it 
are  Mr.  Sanderlin’s  sum- 

Senls  on,  the  docu- 

and  passages  in  vary- 
sense^of  sources  give  an  added 

discovery.”  M.  S  C®'”  vi'^idness  to  the  age  of 
Horn  Bk  43:84  F  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  V.  L,  Coutard 

Library  J  92:347  Ja  15  ’67  80w 
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“To  his  previous  superb  treatments  of  the 
voyages  of  Magellan  and  da  Gama,  _  Mr. 
Sanderlin  now  adds  an  unequaled  abbreviated 
version  of  Columbus’s  voyage  taken  from  the 
Admiral’s  own  journal  and  from  the  biography 
by  his  son,  Ferdinand.  A  scrupulously  edited 
blend  of  the  two  accounts  is  the  heart  of  the 
volume.  .  .  .  [This  is  a  book]  with  everything 
to  recommend  it;  broad  and  exciting  source 
materials,  graceful  editorial  commentary,  hand¬ 
some  illustrations,  modern  and  ancient  maps, 
scholarly  apparatus,  and  above  all,  sustained 
vitality  and  interest.”  G.  F.  S(*eer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  12  ’67  190w 

Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Allen 

Social  Studies  58:329  D  '67  2S0w  [TA] 


SANDERS,  J.  A.  The  Dead  Sea  Psalms  scroll. 
174p  pi  $10  Cornell  univ.  press 

091  Bible.  O.T.  Psalms  66-16765 

“The  Psalms  scroll  found  in  Cave  11  in  1956, 

.  .  .  not  unrolled  until  1961,  was,  edited  by  J. 
A.  Sanders  and  published  in  a  definitive  edi¬ 
tion  by  Oxford  Press  [as  Discoveries  in  the 
Judaean  Desert  of  Jordan].  The,  present  work 
is  a  more  popular  presentation.  (Dibrarjr  J) 
“Part  I  tells  the  story  of  the  scroll  both  since 
its  discovery  in  modern  times  and  before  it 
was  last  rolled  up  in  antiquity,  and  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  .  .  .  order,  contents,  and  variants  of 
the  scroll.  Part  11  presents  the  scroll  text  and 
English  translation  on  facing  pages.  .  .  .  [Part 
III]  explains  the  eight  apocryphal  compositions 
in  the  scroll  and  includes  all  the  varying  trans¬ 
lations  to  date  of  [Psalm  151].  .  .  .  The  P^S" 
ent  edition  is  based  on  the  more  technical  Ox¬ 
ford  volume,  which  was  expressly  prepared,  for 
scholars.  The  critical  notes  in  the  two  editions 
differ  accordingly.”  (Pref)  General  index.  Index 
to  the  Scroll  Text. 

“Only  experienced  scholars  can  evaluate  this 
kind  of  material  properly,  and  this  is  what 
they  will  be  doing  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  is  a  handsome  volume,  and  a  pleasure  to 

work  with.”  ..  ,  _ 

Choice  4:544  J1  67  90w 
Christian  Century  84:238  F  22  ’67  40w 
“The  careful  introductory  discussions,  maps, 
and  illustrative  materials  serve  to  ,iPtroduce  the 
reader  to  this  intriguing  new  world  of  Biblical 
studies.  The  full  texts,  translations,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  apocryphal  materials  included  m 
the  scroll,  some  heretofore  unknown,  will  make 
this  a  useful  volume,  particularly  for  stuoying 
the  whole  question  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
which  this  unusual  Psalms  collection  opens 
anew.  A  significant  ‘Postscriptum.’  containing 
another  fragment  available  to  the  edimr  only 
after  the  manuscript  w.ent  to  press,  adds  fresh 
material  not  included  m  the  definitive  Oxford 
edition.”  R.  V.  Ritter 

Library  J  92:1629  Ap  15  67  260w 


SANDERS,  JACQUIN.  The  draft  and  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war.  156p  $3.95:  pa  $1.95  IValker  &  co. 
355.2  Military  service.  Compulsory 

6b-42515y 

This  book  “analyzes  [the  Selective  Service 
System],  the  war,  and  the  criticis.m  of.  both. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Brief  passages  in  this  book 
appeared  in  Newsweek  magazine  in  the  .  au¬ 
thor’s  cover  story  on  the  draft.  Appendices: 
Selective  Service  classifications:  Monthly  pay 
for  enlisted  men:  Army  basic  training  centers: 
New  (1966)  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 


“This  barely  book-length  book  zips  , along 
with  high-powered  adjectives,  glossy  readabili- 
tv  and  streamlined  simplicity  of  judgment. 

.  .  .  ’The  draft  is  once  again  criticized  for  its 
inequities  and  the  attitudes  of  parents  and 
protesters  are  capsullzed  in  dozens  of  anony¬ 
mous  quotations.  Indeed,  the  book  .suffers  from 
its  timeliness  because  it  adds  little  to  the 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  those  who  read 
newspapers  or  news-magazine  cover  storie^ 
But  while  contemporary  readers  will  find  much 
that  is  familiar,  future  historians  may  use  it 
as  an  accurate  echo  of  this  restless,  contentious 
time  in  our  national  life.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  29  ’67  120w 


SANDERS,  RONALD.  Israel:  the  view  from 
Masada.  310p  $6.95  Harper 


956.94  Lsrael.  Zionism — History 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Severe 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  30  67  650w 

“Expanded  with  what  purports  to  be  an  an^- 
ysis  of  the  draft  and  the  Viet- Nam  conflict,  the 
text  is  journalistic  jargon.  Neither  subject  is 
examined  in  depth  and  anecdote  is.  rampant. 
One  wonders  what  readership  level  is  sought, 
the  price  is  too  high  for  the  casual  reader  and 
the  serious  student  will  dismiss  it.  There  are 
too  many  faults  and  gratuitous  inclusions  to 
warrant  recommendation.  .  .  .  .The  back  issues 
of  Newsweek  contain  the  original  (and  super¬ 
ior)  versmn.”^  ^^Ow 

“Mr.  Sanders  book  .  .  .  [is]  wide  ranging 
[and]  general.  ...  He  belieyes  that  the  draft 
situation  undermines  patriotism  and  national 
morality — those  are  exempt  feel  relief  (but  guilt 
too),  and  those  that  are  drafted  are  resentful. 
George  Adelmau  ^  p  i  *67  I60w 


66-20745 

“The  first  part  of  the  book  ...  is  not  a 
history  of  Zionism.  Rather  Mr.  Sanders,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Midstream,  selects  and  analyzes 
the.  high  points  of  the  movement:  its  most 
significant  currents,  events,  and.  personalities. 
...  In  the  second  half  of  the  book,  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sanders  discusses  the  developments  in  Palestine 
under  the  British  mandate  and  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  re-establishment  of  Israel,  and 
provides  .  .  .  essays  on  the  development 
problems  of  the  Jewish .  community  and  of  the 
parties  and  ideologies  in  Israel.  A  separ^e 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  religion 
in  the  state  and  another  to  a  brmf  .survey  of 
the  modern  Hebrew  language  and  its  literature. 
(Library  J)  _ 

“[Sanders]  has  produced  the  best  general 
account  that  exists  in  English  of  the  immeihate 
background  of  the  State  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
essay  on  Theodor  Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern 
Zionism,  is  by  far  thq  most  original  and  percep¬ 
tive  chapter  in  the  book.  .  ..  .  Sanders  is  less 
successful  in  his  explanation,  of  the  Last 
European  roots  of  modern  Zionism  and  ot 
contemporai-y  Israel.  ....  Tins  is  a  ^ok  by 
an  American,  written  in  English,  that,  more  or 
less  accepts  at  face  .value  .the 
Israel  expounded  by  its  typical  intellectuals. 
Arthur  Hertzberg 

Book  Week  plO  D  25  66  1200w 

“There  is  little  if  any  regard  for  Israel’s 
position  in  the  inter- Arab  struggl^e  or  the  com¬ 
petition  between  Russia  and  the  U.S  io  a 
great  extent  the  future  of  Israel  depends  upon 
these  factors  as  much  as  on  such  internal  Prob¬ 
lems  as  its  economic,  social,  and  poliLcal  de¬ 
velopment.  Nadav  Safran  s  The  United  States 
and  Israel  [BRD  1963]  covers  the  same  period 
and  material  far  more  completely.  His  analy¬ 
sis  is  based  on  both  primary  and  secondary 
sources  -with  extensive  statistical  tables  as  well 
as  an  interpretive  bibliography.  Sander  s  vol¬ 
ume  approximately  the  same  length,  is  based 
on  secondary  sources  and  personal  feelings 
and  experiences  without  any  bibliographical 
references  excepting  a  few  footnotes. 

Choice  4:568  J1  ’67  210w 

“Sanders’s  thesis,  his  definition  of  Zionism, 
is  an  ordinary  and  safe  one.  .  .  .  The. arguments 
he  advances  in  the  historical  portion  of  the 
book  are  not  new,  but  there  is  great  value  in 
collecting  them,  with  graceful  brevity,  in  on® 
place.  'Thus,  the  reader  is  provided  -with  a 
valid  list  of  influences  on  the  origins  of  Israel. 

.  .  .  Having  lived  and  studied  in  Israel,  Sanders 
has  acquired  partisan  views  on  the  Imrning 
issues  that  confront  the  country,  and  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinions  forcefully.  .  .  .  There 
however,  some  danger  that  the  reader  will  be 
‘bowled  over’  by  the  forcefulness  of  .the  au¬ 
thor’s  argument,  and  that  he  will  fail  to  see 
that  some  of  Sanders’s  prescriptions  are  open 
to  question  both  as  to  their  realism  and  their 
desirability.”  Edward  Grossman 

Commentary  43:88  P  ’67  lOOOw 

Reviewed  by  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:238  Ja  15  ’67  230w 

“In  contrast  to  much  of  the  literature  on 
these  subjects.  Mr.  Sanders’s  book  is  well 
written,  though  simplicity  of  style  is  . not  one 
of  the  author’s  virtues.  He  is  well  informed 
and.  unlike  so  many  other  writers,  does  not 
shy  awav  from  generalizations.  .  .  .  iHisl  wok 
is  an  interesting,  original  and  on  the  whole 
reliable  guide  to  Israel  in  1966.  even  if  one 
does  not  accept,  as  this  reviewer,  some  of  his 
historical  parallels.”  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  O  30  ’66  lOOOw 
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SAN  DM  EL,  SAMUEL.  Herod;  profile  of  a 
tyrant.  282p  155.95  Lippincott 
B  or  92  Herod  I,  tlie  Great,  King  of  Judea 

67-16920 

A  biography  of  the  Hebrew  king  by  a  p^ro- 
fessor  of  literature  at  Hebrew  Union  Col' 
lege.  Index. 


“In  a  lively  style  Sandmel  recounts  the  un¬ 
believable  courage,  energy,  shrewdness,  coward¬ 
ice,  indecision,  and  stupidity  of  Herod  the 
king  .  .  .  His  book  does  show,  however,  that 
Herod  was  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 
(His  base  and  savage  family  drove  him  mad). 
An  entertaining  introduction  to  an  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
and  of  religion  in  general.” 

Choice  4:1028  N  ’67  210w 

“This  Is  clearly  one  of  the  better  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  life  of  Herod.  .  .  .  [The  author] 
displays  complete  familiarity  with  all  of  the 
sources  in  Rabbinic  as  well  as  in  classical  lit¬ 
erature.  .  .  .  Although  this  volume  is  both 
authoritative  and  scholarly  it  is  very  sparsely 
annotated  and  will  therefore  not  replace  the 
standard  accounts.  It  is,  however,  very  well 
written  and  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  whether  they  be  stu¬ 
dents  in  college  or  amateurs.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  purchase  by  public  and  college  li¬ 
braries."  H.  L.  Adelson 

Library  J  92:2160  Je  1  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Dentan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  N  19  ’67  600w 
“[The  author]  does  more  to  account  for 
Herod’s  times  than  for  Herod  himself.  The 
work  grew  out  of  the  spillover  from  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  article  written  several  years  ago;  be¬ 
cause  it  retains  its  encyclopedic  character,  it 
makes  heavy  demands.  [It]  is  crammed  with 
references  to  places,  events,  and  persons.  .  .  . 
A  major  historiographical  problem  prevents 
this  author  and  his  predecessors  from  discover¬ 
ing  much  of  the  secret  of  Herod’s  personality 
or  of  his  brutal  activity:  they  have  to  depend 
upon  Flavius  Josephus,  who  left  dual  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  which  are  often  contradictory  and 
leave  modern  historians  uneasy.  .  .  .  Sandmel 
finally  settles  for  an  Eichmannesque  basis  of 
Herod’s  evil.  His  was  ‘the  malaise  of  the  great 
executive.’  ’’  M.  B.  Marty 

Sat  R  50:29  Ag  19  ’67  650w 


SANDS,  BILL.  The  seventh  step.  238p  $4.95 
New  Am.  lib. 

364.8  Crime  and  criminals — Rehabilitation. 

Prisons  67-20273 

This  “is  a  continuation  of  [the  author’s] 
autobiography  begun  in  his  earlier  book.  My 
Shadow  Ran  Past.  While  [the]  first  book  dealt 
with  his  criminal  career,  imprisonment,  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  this  book  details  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  The  Seventh  Step  Foundation  .  .  . 
Iwhich]  involves  an  integration  of  the  efforts 
of  prisoners,  ex-prisoners,  and  'square-johns’ 
(individuals  with  no  criminal  record)  designed 
to  help  prisoners  for  their  return  to  the  free 
world,  to  secure  employment  for  them,  and  to 
assist  and  support  them  in  maintaining  their 
freedom.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Szuhay 

Best  Sell  27:85  My  16  ’67  660w 
“Despite  the  fact  that  this  book  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  well  written — the  writing  is  often 
sentimental  almost  to  the  point  of  soap  opera 
— it  is  an  important  work  because  it  tells  the 
story,  in  the  founder’s  own  words,  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  currently  most  promising  prisoner 
rehabilitation  program  in  existence.”  M  A. 
Forslund 

Library  J  92:2172  Je  1  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Morse 

Library  J  92:4277  N  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
“[This  is]  written  simply  and  brightened 
with  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  convicts 
and  prisons  [Sands]  came  to  know.  It  is  also 
filled  with  a  simple  belief  in  the  perfectability 
of  man,  in  his  ability  to  shed  the  motives  that 
drive  him  to  crime — and,  ultimately,  to  em¬ 
brace  a  way  of  life  that  will  keep  him  free.” 
Emanuel  Perlmutter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  11  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  60:28  J1  8  ’67  600w 


SANDY,  STEPHEN.  Stresses  in  the  peaceable 
kingdom.  105p  $4  Houghton 
811  67-15529 

A  collection  of  forty-eight  poems,  by  an  in¬ 
structor  of  English  at  Harvard.  Many  of  these 
poems  have  previously  appeared  in  various  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  books. 


SANDMEL,  SAMUEL.  We  Jews  and  you  Chris¬ 
tians:  an  inquiry  into  attitudes.  146p  $3.95  Lip- 
pmcott 


296  Judaism.  Christianity  and  other  religions. 
Jewisn  question  67-28282 


, professor  of  Bible  and  Hellenistic  literature 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  notes  the  historic 
cpnne^^ion  of  .Judaism  and  Christianity  as  well  as 
the  differences  of  the  two  religions  and  sets  forth 
a  suggested  modus  vivendi  at  both  the  group 
and  individual  level.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“I^bbl  Sandmel  exposes  to  view  that  part  o 
uie  iceberg  in  Jewish-Christian  relations  whict 
does  not  always  show.  Here  is  the  ‘feel’  of  inter- 
religfioi^  striving’  and  understanding:,  ca.pped  bv  s 
novel  Proposed  Declaration  on  Christians.’  ”  ’ 
Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  40w 
“[Sandmel]  ackmwledges  that  his  statement! 
do  not  represent  official  thinking.  Rather,  he  has 
tried,,  as  pbaectively . as  possible,  to  reflect  th< 
tninkmg  of  all  Jews  in  a  straightforward,  easib 
understood  manner.  He  touches  lightly  on  tin 
many  vexing  areas  which  through  the  ages  have 
caused  Christian-Jewish. conflicts.  Both  instruc¬ 
tive  and  constructive,  this  book  is  recommendec 
for  public  and  academic  libraries.”  S.  L.  Simon 
Library  J  92:4006  N  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p35  O  15  ’67  70w 
sane,  well-balanced,  and  concise  presen- 
Jewish  attitude  toward  ChrisHanitv 
Sandmel  manifests  a  sensitive  awareness  of  the 
present  religious  situation,  particularly  in  its  so¬ 
cial  context.  He  sees  both  Jews  and  Christians 
involved  in  a  complex  series  of  issues  created  bi 
the  rise  of  modern  secular  thought.  .  .  .  Scholar¬ 
ship  cannot  eradicate  parochialism  and  par¬ 
ticularism.  but  It  is  Sandmel’s  hope  that  as  the 
fruits  of  dedicated  scholarship  filter  down  frw 
specialist  to  clergyman  and  then  to  the  pew  ^ 
heightened  human  w'armth,  and  sympathy  and 

ea^ch® 

Sat  R  50:37  N  11  ’67  400w 


Reviewed  by  H.  li.  Miller 

Am  Scholar  36:688  autumn  ’67  420w 


“For  his  first  volume  of  verse  .Sandy  has 
chosen  what  is  apparently  the  (distillation  of 
the  best  he  has  written  in  the  last  eight  years. 
These  48  poems  reveal  that  he  conmiands  an 
admirable  range  of  technique,  from  mild  but 
effective  experiments  in  meter  and  rhyme  to 
quite  conventional  poems  which  gain  power 
from  their  laconic,  conversational  tone.  .  .  . 
A  young  poet  of  great  promise  and  much  ex¬ 
cellence,  he  can  be  favorably  compared  in  some 
ways  with  Edward  Dorn  or  Denise  Levertov. 

.  .  .  This  volume  deserves  to  be  in  any  col¬ 
lection  of  contemporai-y  American  Poetry.” 

Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  140w 


.  ‘  [’This]  is  a  fine  and  coherent  collection  in 
its  own  right,  and  gives  real  promise  for  the 
future.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Sandy]  is  intelligent  and  at¬ 
tractively  unpretentious:  he  has  a  sense  of  im¬ 
portance  and  proportion,  of  pity  and  identity, 
beyond  his  years.  He  has  also  a  shrewdness 
with  language,  an  ear  and  respect  for  words, 
that  years  don’t  always  bring.  I  can  point  at 
only  a  few  of  the  .  .  .  excellent  poems.  ‘The 
Ballad  of  Mary  Baldwin’  is  authentically  bal- 
ladic  (not  like  a  literary  ballad  of  the  last  cen- 
recalls  the  be.st  of  Langston  Hughes: 

Ihe  Norway  Spruce’  does  delicate  credit  to 
its  subject;  New  England  Graveyard’  gets  the 
feeling  of  things  just  right.”  Charles  Philbrick 
Sat  R  50:32  Je  3  ’67  200w 


SANFORD,  NEVITT.  Where  colleges  fail;  a 
study  of  the  student  as  a  person.  229p  $7.50 
Jossey-Bass,  me,  pubs. 

378.1  Students.  Education,  Higher 

67-13279 

■A-  professor  at  Stanford  University,  editor 
of  The  .^erican  College  (BRD  1962)  states  in 
this  work  addressed  to  the  general  public:  “My 
-Z®  to  help  restore  the  student  to  his 
place  a.t  the  center  of  the  college’s  ac- 
J  the  case  for  Individual  de- 

primary  aim  of  education, 
of  how  students  actually  de¬ 
velop,  and  then  apply  it  to  various  aspects  of 
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the  student’s  development  and  the  college’s 
educational  procedures.  Finally,  I  suggest  ways 
in  which  colleges  might  take  advantage  of  out¬ 
side  pressures  .  .  .  chiefly  demands  for  ex¬ 
panded  educational  opportunities,  and  for 
knowledge  and  action  relevant  to  tlie  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  society.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘[The  author]  concentrates  on  educational 
purpose  and  needed  reforms.  The  aim  of  the 
college,  he  affirms,  is  to  develop  the  individual 
as  one  who  functions  as  a  ‘system’  with  various 
aspects  integrating  with  one  another  and  with 
environmental  influences.  As  parts  of  this 
student  development.  Professor  Sanford  de¬ 
scribes  responsibility,  creativity,  motivation, 
drinking,  and  sex.  Specialization  must  not 
dominate.  Among  solutions  for  which  he  pleads 
is  the  research  Institute  (such  as  the  one  at 
Stanford)  directed  at  human  problerns.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  public  and  academic  libraries. 

J.  W.  ®tem^^^^  ^  92:2399  Je  16  '67  130w 

“In  the  ‘whole  child’  or  ‘whole  adolescent’ 
approach  of  [the  author]  older  readers  will  see 
some  similarity  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
progressive  education  of  a  generation  ago.  But 
it  is  the  progressivism  of  sophisticated  Psy¬ 
chologists,  not  that  of  sentimentalists  or  anti- 
intellectuals.  ,  .  .  The  siguiflcance  of  [this] 
book  lies  in  the  fact  that  [it]  points  to  serious 
defects  in  American  higher  education  in  1967-- 
a  neglect  of  undergraduates,  a  failure  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  sources  of  student  discon¬ 
tent,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  academic 
man  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  long- 
range  effects  of  a  college  education  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  student  as  an  Individual 
human  being.”  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  50:65  Ag  19  '67  650w 

SANFORD,  TERRY.  Storm  over  the  states. 

218p  $5.95  McGraw 

353.9  State  governments.  State  rights 

d7-^/oZd 

A  former  governor  of  North  Carolina  asserts 
that  the  “growth  of  the  national  government 
is  taking  place  at  the  expense  of  state  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  this  continues  unchecked,  it 
will  destroy  the  federal  systern.  .  .  .  He 
lieves  that  the  federal  system  is  the  best  form 
of  government  for  a  country  as  diversified  as 
[the  United  States]  .  .  .  [and  makes]  proposals, 
which,  along  with  reforms  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  the  taxing  system,  ,will  allow  the 
states  to  preserve’  .  .  .  the  Federal  system  by 
strengthening  themselves.’  ”  (Library  J) 


“’rhis  is  a  provocative  work  which  not  only 
sings  the  praise  of  state  government,  but  also 
puts  into  perspective  the  importance  of  the 
states  if  the  federal  system  is  to  be  maintained. 
For  the  general  reader  and  specialist  m  the 
field:  it  should  be  acquired  by  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  J.  J.  Pox 

Library  J  92:3428  O  1  G7  210w 
“Governor  Sanford’s  objectivity  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  aspect  of  this  book.  He  does 
not  waste  time  on  a  search  _  for  villains  or 
heroes:  Instead,  he  sees  'a  crisis  of  responsi¬ 
bility  at  everv  level  of  government.  .  .  .  IHej 
calls  on  the  states  to  do  far  more  than  they 
have  been  doing  to  help  meet  urban  problems. 

[He  considers]  ‘that  the  Federal  system 
is  now  being  shaped  by  the  winds  of  hazard, 
and  thkt  only  the  White  House  can  be 
effective  in  bringing  order  and  balance  to  the 
FederS  system.’'.  .  .  This  book  is  the  product 
of  an  experienced  man  who  has  done  his  home- 
work  and  has  something  important  to  say  to 
those  wdlling  to  look  beyond  contemporary  per- 
.sonalities  and  political  maneuvers  to  the  basic 
institutions  of  our  government.  N.  A.  KocRe- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pS  O  15  ’67  1550W 
Va  Q  R  44:xxxvi  winter  ’68  200w 

SANSOM,  WILLIAM.  Goodbye.  252p  $5.50  New 
Am.  lib.  67-12428 

“Anthony  Richard  Merrydew  Lyle,  an  exec¬ 
utive”  in  the  bond  department  of  a  merchant 
bank  in  his  mid-forties,  is  told  by  his  wife 
that  she  is  ieaving  him.  The  action  of  Mr. 
Sansffi  novel  is  pressed  into  the  few  days 
lA  which,  taking  leave  from  the  bank,  he  tries 
to  discover  the  seriousness  of  her  intention  and 
the  reason  for  it.”  (TLS) 

“‘Goodbye’  is  a  poiCTant.  haunting  Mvel  of 
life  gone  bad  in  a  London  suburb.  .  .  .  Not  the 


first  of  this  type  of  novel  for  the  author,  R  is 
presented  with  a  deftness  and  exactitude  that 
bespeaks  the  gifted  _  writer.  .  .  . 
shares  the  meanderings  of  an  agonized  con¬ 
sciousness  .  .  .  [and  as]  the  novel  draws  to  i^ 
horrific  close  [he]  is  totally  involved.  William 
Sansom  has  written  very  compelhrigly  about  the 
stuff  of  human  affairs.”  Anne  KeehM 
Best  Sell  26:440  Mr  1  67  550w 

Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Jones 

Library  J  92:1951  My  15  67  IlOw 
“The  black  comedy  of  the  couple  drifting 
apart  is  dwelt  on  as  in  a  long  short  story: 
not  so  much  to  tell  a  story  as  to  get  the  last 
drop  of  effect  out  of  a  situation.  .  .  .  [There 
is]  an  underlying  cruelty,  ior  all  his  wry 
way  of  seeming  just  to  look  and  record, 
[the  author]  doesn’t  give  his  characters  a 
chance:  they’re  not  so  much  naUirally  as 
artificially  inadequate — no  more  ,^than  good 
sport  for  baiting.  And  this  isn  t  only  un¬ 
pleasant,  it  gives  the  novel  an  air  pi  con- 
trivance.  The  would-be  tragedy  at  the  ®b,d 
is  thrown  away.  It  isn’t,  the  hero  s  .fault 
that  he  pathetically  traps  himself  into  suicide. 
It  was  the  author  who  saw  to  that. 

New  Statesman  72:596  O  21  66  220w 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:38  Ag  24  67  2G0w 

Reviewed  by  Frank  Littler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Mr  12  67  750w 

New  Yorker  43:149  Ap  1  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Lawrence  Graver 

Sat  R  60:97  Ap  22  ’67  490w 
“Readers  of  Mr.  Sansom’s  work  will  know 
that  his  effects  are  obtained  by  revealing  a 
state  of  mind  through  dialogue  and  descriptions 
exaggerated  and  made  slightly  fantastic.  There 
are  passages  in  this  book  which  are  as  good  m 
themselves  as  anything  he  has  done.  .  .  .  At  the 
end  of  the  book,  however,  one  is  left  asking 
whether  these  impressive  parts  form  any  kind 
of  meaningful  whole.  Lyle  never  seems  re¬ 
motely  like  a  foreign  bond  and  exchange  deal¬ 
er,  or  anything  but  a  totally  artificial  creation. 
Zoe’s  own  character  is  a  blank.  .  .  .  'Hie  People 
most  vividly  seen,  here  as  .  m  rmich  of  Mr. 
Sansom’s  work,  are  the  minor  figures  fixed 
by  a  single  characteristic,  rather  like,  a  Jon- 
sbnian  humour.  Much  of  Goodbye  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  amusing,  but  it  is  a  successmn.  of 
Catherine  wheels  rather  than  a  coherent  fire- 

work  show.”g  ^  27  ’66  430w 

SANTAYANA,  GEORGE.  George  Santayana’s 
America;  essays  on  literature  and  culture: 
coll,  and  with  an  Introd.  by  James  Ballowe. 
176p  $5.75  Univ.  of  Ill.  press 
917.3  U.S. — Intellectual  life  67-12988 

This  collection  includes  seventeen .  of  San¬ 
tayana’s  essays  about  America,  written  be¬ 
tween  1886  and  1932.  Mr.  Ballowe  has  added 
an  introductory  chapter  and  prefatory  notes. 


“It  is  [Santayana’s]  view  of  New  England  s 
Indian  Summer  that  is  stimulating,  original, 
and  meaningful  today.  He  could  see,  as  a 
perceptive  and  sympathetic  outsider,  how  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  leading  families  were 
forced  to  withdraw  into  a  losing  gentility  or 
sustain  their  position  by  finding  abihties  in 
new  directions.  .  .  .  The  es.says  on  Emerson 
are  closely  reasoned:  that  on  'Whitman  Is  a 
dialogue.  Professor  Ballowe’ s  introduction  to 
these  fugitive  essays  is  itself  very  aWe.  This 
book  deserves  wide  acceptance.”  M.  M.  Fergu- 

Library  J  92:2577  J1  ’67  120w 
“The  essays  vary  sharply  in  interest  and 
depth  .  .  .  but  the  best  of  them  are  enlighten¬ 
ing.  sometimes  poignant.  .  .  .  "What  this  col¬ 
lection  makes  especially  clear  is  the  schismatic 
quality  of  Santayana’s  life  and  character.  [He] 
remained  a  Spanish  nationai  all  his  life  . .  .  . 
yet  he  wrote  only  in  English  and  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  he  can  be  called  anything  but  an 
American  figure.  .  .  .  For  23  years  [he]  was 
immersed  in  the  spirit  of  [Harvard]  .  .  .  and 
was  a  devoted  teacher;  nevertheless  as  soon  as 
he  was  financially  able,  ho  quit  Harvard  and 
America,  never  to  return.  .  .  .  This  oceanic 
schism  in  Santayana  is  undismissable  frorn 
the  modern  reader’s  view,  and  it  gives  an  odd 
aspect  to  some  of  these  essays.  .  .  .  In  the 
happiest  interpretation  [they]  are  the  discern¬ 
ing  travel  notes  of  a  visitor  who  happened  to 
stay  for  forty  years.’’  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:28  Ag  6  67  1200w 
“There  is  very  little  here  to  alter  whatever 
impression  a  reader  may  already  have  formed 
of  Santayana.  .  .  [’The]  long  introductory 
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SANTAYANA,  GBORGB— Continued 
essay  .  .  .  does  not  malce  more  substantial  a 
book  which  is  thin  to  the  point  of  emaciation. 
True,  there  ai-e  vivid  parasraphs.  ...  In  [San¬ 
tayana’s]  larg'e  works  the  pressure  of  argurnent 
keeps  the  posies  in  their  place.  Here,  where 
many  of  the  occasions  are  nostalgic  and  cere¬ 
monial,  it  is  posies,  posies  all  the  way.  .  .  .  The 
book  will  be  welcome,  of  course,  to  those  who 
are  already  confirmed  readers  of  Santayana.” 

TLS  P1254  D  28  ’67  800w 


SANWAL,  B.  D.  Nepal  and  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany.  347p  $9.60  Asia  pub. 

954.9  Nepal — History.  East  India  Company 
(English)  65-16026 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  presents  “an  account  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  and  political  divisions  of  the  countiw 
before  and  after  the  Gorkha  conquest  in  1768, 
describes  the  relations  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Gorkha  rulers  of  Nepal  from 
1767  to  1857,  ...  the  Nepal  war  of  1814-16— 
a  landmark  in  British-Nepalese  relations  .  .  . 
[and]  the  diplomatic  relations  established  by 
the  East  India  Company  with  its  subsidiary  al¬ 
lies  in  India  and  the  bordering  states.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“The  account  of  the  Nepal  War  and  the  Peace 
of  Segouli  give  a  useful  summary  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  and  their  conclusion,  though,  as  it  is 
based  on  East  India  Company  material  only, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitive.  ...  I  found 
the  chapters  on  Jang  Bahadur  interesting  as  a 
pilot  study  of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  though 
I  was  astonished  to  see  him  referred  to  as  an 
‘Indian  administrator’  and  ‘the  first  Indian,  of 
a  princely  rank.  .  .  .’  My  general  impression  of 
Sanwal’s  survey  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  powers  is  that  he  has  been  diligent  in 
searching  out  the  company  material,  but  that 
his  work  is  nevertheless  lacking  in  depth  .  .  . 
[and]  .  .  .  the  chapters  on  ethnography  and 
early  history  .  .  .  are  not  based  on  the  best  evi¬ 
dence.”  T.  W.  Clark 

Am  Hist  R  72:264  O  ’66  550w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Harnetty 

Pacific  Affairs  39:238  spring-summer 
•66  80w 


with  whom  he  has  worked,  and  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  developing  and  refining  new  methods 
of  treatment.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Particularly  interesting  are  [the  author’s] 
accounts  of  his  experiments  during  World 
War  11  and  of  his  battle  to  get  judges  and 
jui’ies  to  recognize  that  the  McNaughton  Rule 
— ‘the  accepted  yardstick  for  deciding  whether 
or  not  a  person  is  legally  sane’ — is  medically 
untenable.  He  tends  to  overstate  his  contention 
that  many  mentally  ill  persons  do  not  need 
hospital  treatment  at  all,  but  this  does  not 
detract  appreciably  from  the  value  of  a  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  autobiography.  Mr.  Sar- 
gant’s  book  .is  recommended  for  general  li¬ 
braries  as  well  as  for  special  collections.”  Louis 
Bairon 

Library  J  92:3429  O  1  ’67  190w 
“On  the  back  of  the  jacket  is  a  life  like  por¬ 
trait  of  Dr  Sargant.  He  looks  handsome,  friend¬ 
ly,  combative,  yet  somehow  curiously  naive. 
This  is  almost  exactly  the  impression  his  auto¬ 
biography  makes  on  me.  .  .  .  Dr  Sargant  breezes 
along  and  tells  several  fascinating  stories.  .  .  . 
[However]  his  objections  to  psychoanalysis  have 
an  obstinacy  that  smacks  to  me  of  obsession. 

.  .  .  His  thinking  is  wonderfully  undialectical 
and  mechanistic.  His  attitude  to  the  brain, 
when  advocating  lobotomy,  reminds  one  of  a 
schoolboy  who  discovers,  empiric.ally,  that  his 
camera  works  better  for  a  time  when  it  is  given 
a  good  shake.”  Maurice  Richardson 

New  Statesman  74:472  O  13  ’67  450w 
“[This  is]  a  cheerful  reminder  of  how  much 
has  in  fact  been  discovered  over  the  past  forty 
years  that  can  help  the  neurotic  and  the  insane. 
There  emerges  from  it,  almost  incidentalljr,  the 
self-portrait  of  a  man  of  intense  energy,  intel¬ 
ligence,  pugnacity,  perseverance  and  pity.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Sargant  has  an  understandable  scunner 
against  the  more  idiotic  manifestations  of  Freu¬ 
dian  theory.  .  .  .  The  violence  of  his  reaction 
can,  however,  swing  very  far.  .  .  .  [He  tends] 
to  reject  concepts  which  cannot  he  fitted  in  to 
the  mechanomorphism  that  has  served  him  so 
admirably  in  many  fields.  It  is  sad  that  he 
should  so  often  seem  to  demand  a  rigorous 
choice  of  interpretations  .  .  .  but  understand¬ 
able,  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  struggle 
he  had  to  be  allowed  to  help  his  patients  by 
physical  means.” 

TLS  p642  J1  20  ’67  900w 


SAPIN,  BURTON  M.  The  making  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  415p  $7.50  Brookings: 
42op  pa  $2.95  Praeger 

353.008  U.S. — Foreign  relations  administra¬ 
tion  66-13626 

The  coordinator  of  international  progi'ams  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  ‘describes  the  structure  and  functioning 
tna-chmery  that  formulates  and  applies 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  machinery  could, 
however,  benefit  from  some  tinkering  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas— in  that  of  interagency  coordination, 
tor  example — and  the  author  indicates  some  of 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  such 
tinkering.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Ransom 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:800  S  ’67  1300w 
“Clearly  Sapin  is  not  one  to  argue.  ‘It  is 
people,  rather  than  organization  that  count. 
Organizational  arrangements  do  make  a  differ- 
ence.  Nor  is  Sapin  one  of  the  ‘worrisome  ob- 
servers  and  eager  reformers’  who  would  com- 
.dismantle^  and  rebuild  the  machinery 
which  it  does  not  need  and,  indeed,  could  nol 
survive.  .  .  .  Clearly  written,  with  a  minimum 
of  social  science  oargon,  this  work  is  quite 
necessary  to  anyone  seriously  concerned  wit! 
the  machinery  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.” 

Choice  3:1080  Ja  '67  120w 

analysis  of  structure  and  as  a 
treatment  of  behavior,  the  book  supplements 

material  from  the 

Library  J  91:5984  D  1  ‘66  180w 


SARGANT,  VVILLIAM.  The  unquiet  mind-  the 
autobiography  of  a  physician  in  psychological 
medicine;  with  a  pref.  by  D.  Ewen  Camern^" 
240p  $5.95  Little  -i^vven  <„ameron. 

616.89  Psychiatry  67-23830 

The  author,  physician  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  psychological  medicine  at  St 
Thomas  s  Hospital,  London,  “tells  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  branch  of  medicine,  of  the  men 


SARRAUTE,  NATHALIE.  Troplsms;  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Maria  Jolas.  69p  $3.50:  Pa  $1.95 
Braziller 

67-18211 

“This  is  a  translation  of  Mme  Sarraute’s 
first  book,  which  -was  published  in  Prance  In 
1939  and  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  1957.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  24  brief  descriptions  of  moments  of 
inner  movement  or  change.  These  movements 
Mme  Sarraute  calls  troplsms  ‘because  of  their 
spontaneous,  irresistible,  instinctive  nature, 
similar  to  that  of  the  movements  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  organisms  under  the  influence  of  outside 
stimuli,  such  as  light  or  heat.’  ”  (Library  J) 
Mme  Sarraute  is  the  author  of  the  novel  The 
Golden  Fruits  (BRD  1964). 


This  first  book  offers  a  nutshell  version  of 
all  the  problems  and  virtues  associated  with 
later  experiments  in  the  nouveau  roman.  .  .  . 
Mme.  Sarraute  cannot  permit  herself  to  narrate. 
She  cannot  tell  us  the  story,  nor  even  its  out- 
cpme,  but  must  present  us  Instead  with  a 
simple  senes  of  dramatic  climaxes.  .  .  .  Since 
they  are  stripped  of  their  narrative  context, 
Mme.  Sar^raute’s  tropists  are  more  often  char- 
acter-trajts  than  characters,  pieces  of  people 
rather  than  people.  .  .  .  [But  the  book]  displays 
an  outstanding  prose  talent  with  crj'stalllne 
^minders  of  Jane  Austen  and  Virginia  Woolf.” 
Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  6  ’67 

dOOw 

“Mme  Sarraute’s  novels  are  based  on  either 
extended  or  compound  tropistic  treatment.  This 
original  work  In  the  genre  will  be  of  interest 
to  writers  and  to  specialists  In  the  French  new 
casual  readers  will  not  feel  welcome  In 
the  literary  worktop.  For  larger  public  and 
college  libraries.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:1854  My  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Justin  O’Brien 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p24  My  21  ’67  1150w 
Pi'ose  poems,  often  tinged  with 
•  Descriptive  elements 
^®hed  aside  and  Imagery  is  brought  to 
Si®  i^®^®i  •  •  •  ^he  author]  perhaps  erred  In 
relying  too  much  on  tactile  imagery  and  ani¬ 
mal  metaphors.”  L.  S.  Roudlez  ' 

Sat  R  60:35  My  6  '67  1850w 
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SARTON,  MAY.  Miss  Pickthom  and  Mr  Hare: 
a  fable  [U.  by  James  Spanfeller].  92p  $3.50 

66-25168 

Miss  Jane  Pickthom,  “retired  schoolteacher 
with  a  penchant  for  translating  Horace,  tries  to 
dislodge  Trumbull  Hare  fr9m  squatting  in  her 
henhouse,  whimsically  furnished  from  the  town 
dump.  She  discovers  after  he  is  gone  that  Hare 
had  been  ‘living  inside  poetiw’  under  her  nose, 
if  she  had  learned  to  ‘translate’  him,  as  she 
translated  Horace.”  (Choice) 

“With  porcupine  and  hare  hovering  faintly 
behind  the  characters,  this  ‘fable’  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  students  of  literature  and  creative 
writing.  .  .  .  [This]  book,  close  to  poetry,  man¬ 
ages  to  both  mean  and  be.” 

Choice  4:676  S  ’67  120w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl4  N  17  ’66 
120w 

“[This]  is  a  sort  of  ‘landscape  with  figures’ 
both  real  and  ideal  as  they  are  involved  in  a 
short  and  amusing  game  in  the  village  and  en¬ 
virons.  The  names  of  the  two  principals  are 
significant  and  Miss  Sarton  keeps  them  in  the 
mould.  .  .  .  [It]  is  worth  an  hour  s  reading 
and  even  reads  aloud  most  satisfactorily.  .  .  . 
Pleasant  psychology  and  quiet  humor  make  the 
book  memorable.”  K.  'T.  WUlls 

Library  J  9i:5431  In  1  66  120w 
“May  Sarton  has  had  the  Interesting  notion  of 
writing  a  fable  about  the  function  of  poetry  and 
of  borrowing  her  characters  not  frorn  the  animal 
kingdom  but  from  fiction.  .  .  .  [What  happens 
to  Miss  Pickthom]  is  in  a  sense  -vmat  happens  to 
a  person  while  he  is  reading  a  poenn.  Pie  sees 
things  in  a  different  light.  .  .  .  The  issues  that 
divide  the  Miss  Pickthorns  and  Mr.  Hares  of 
life  and  of  novels  simply  don’t  exist  m  poetry, 
and  this  is  the  moral  of  the  fable.  This  is  not  a 
book  for  every  child,  clearly,  but  the  right  child 
will  be  moved  and  stimulated — as  will  Miss 
Parton’s  fellow-poe.ts.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:220  D  17  ’66  700w 

SARVIS,  SHIRLEY.  A  taste  of  Portugal:  11. 
by  Erwin  Schachner.  192p  $6.95  Scribner 

641.5  Cookery,  Portuguese  67-17296 

A  cook  book  of  Portuguese  recipes  contain¬ 
ing  “guides  to  native  wines,  coffee  brews, 
cheeses,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  Recipes  are  grouped  by 
regions.”  (Library  J)  Glossaiy.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Pried  e  Gruenrock 

Best  Sell  27:212  S  1  ’67  60w 
“This  slim  volume  blends  together  a  pleasant 
excursion  into  Portuguese  history  and  a  selec- 
tive  group  of  recipes:  the  most  novel  and 
delicious  is  Came  de  Porco  com  Ameijoas,  an 
unlikely  but  satisfying  dish  of  pork  with  clams. 
Also  appealing  are  the  dozens  of  egg  yolk  des¬ 
serts  made  largely  with  sugar  and  alrrmnds: 
these  taste  as  soothing  as  they  sound.  Gloria 

Levitas  vVorld  p6  D  17  ’67  80w 

“This  book  is  the  result  of  nine  weeks  of 
eating  and  travel  in  the  clti<^  and  towns  of 
the  various  provinces  [of  Portugal]  .  .  .  but 
this  is  not  precisely  an  exotic  cookbook.  .  . 
Where  there  are  great  food  markets,  this  book 
will  be  a  most  happy  addition  to  the  library 
shelves.”  William  McClea^ 

Library  J  92:1623  Ap  16  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  bv  Nika'  Hazelton 

Keviewea  Bk  R  p20  Je  4  ’67  70w 

SASEK,  M.  This  is  Texas.  60p  11  $3.60:  lib  bdg 
$3.74  Macmillan  (N  T) 

917.64  Texas— Description  and  travel— Juve¬ 
nile  literature  66-18204 

Together  with  the  text  the  artist  gives  his 
“impressions  of  such  diversities  as  gram  eleva¬ 
tor  in  tlie  Panhandle,  prairie  dogs  in  Lubbock, 
the  King  Ranch  and  such  modem  attrac¬ 
tions  as  the  Houston  Astrodome,  .  .  .  Datos  s 
Neiman-Marcus. Specialty  Tbnps^^^^Rl 

nedy  assassination  site.  (N  Y  Times  Hk  Kj 
“Ages  nine  to  eleven.  (Sat  R) 

“What’s  the  biggest,  boldest,  brashest,  brag- 
giest’  Whv  Texas,  of  course.  At  l^st,  these  are 
the  things‘M.  Sasek  picks  out  to  show  his.  read¬ 
ers  in  ffliis  book,  which]  matches  its  su.biect  in 
being  extra  big.  full  of  bold,  splashy  illustra- 
Uons.  emphasizing  the  state’s  most  obvious 
features  More  oil,  more  cattle, .  more  million¬ 
aires,  more  Cadillacs— Texas  claims  them  all. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
80w 

Horn  Bk  43:363  Je  ’67  SOw 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods  -o  -nt  ,  t  -ct 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  Pt  2,  p52  My  7  67 
lOOw 

“Characteristic  of  Mr.  Sasek’s  series  of  oolor- 
drenched,  kaleidoscopic,  oversize  books,  this 
is  an  entertaining  and  fuo-poking  hodge-p^ge 
of  places  and  faces,  bits  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  oddities,  and  statistics,  i  he  ^ri^iog  is 
informal,  often  jocular,,  and  ^e  S'^'chitectuml 
pictures  particularly  vivid.  Zena  Sutheriana 
Sat  R  50:53  My  13  ’67  50w 
“Texas  is  an  ideal  subject  for  Mr.^  Sasek’s 
gifted  gaiety:  the  Lone  Star  State  s  mostest- 
ness’  is  gently  pilloried  and  the  wide  variety  ot 
scenery  and  ways  of  life  are  shown  to  great 
effect,  though  the  degree  of  certainty  ^(wn 
about  the  source  of  the  shot  that  killed  Pr^i- 
dent  Kennedy  will  not  commend  itself  to  lecent 
Clitics. 

SASNETT,  MARTENA.  Educational  systetns 
of  Africa;  Interpretations  for  use  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  academic  credentials  [by]  Martena 
Sasnett  and  Inez  Sepmeyer.  1650p  maps  $30 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

370  Schools— Africa— Directories.  Education 
—Africa  oo-aido^ 

“From  primary  sources:  Ministries  of  Educ¬ 
tion,  government  and  private  .  tnstitutioM^  CSr 
agencies,  university  administrative  officers, 
representatives  of  the^  World  ^'^t®heratffin  of 
Organizations  of  the  leaching 

Gxaminins  boards  .  .  .  forty-four  educational 
patterns  are  depicted  in  charts 
.  ,  .  [covering]  preprimary,  primary,  secondaw, 
find  hisrher  education  j  vocational,  tecnnjcai, 
and  teacher  training.  .  .  .  Bach  national  study 
&  braced  with  a  brief  historical  statement 
[concerning!  the  present  system  of  educa- 
lion".  .  .  .  Appendixes  include  data  on  secondary 
examinations  ,  .  •  recommendations  oz  the 

CuuncU  on  Evaluation,  of  Foreign  Stufeffi 
Credentials  for  academic  placement  of  African 
students  in  U.S.  institutions;  and  research 
findings  on  the  academic  performance  ®.f..-^ri. 
can  students  in  U.S.  colleges  and  univeisities. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 

“Digests  preceding  each  of  the^ 
graphic  regions  of  Africa  summar^e  political 
^t?*  area  language,  population,  date  of  in¬ 
dependence!  and  historical  and  educational  de- 
vlFopmInt  Each  national  "^Pm/^fiffiv 

region  is  condensed  in  chart  fonn  and  f^y 
dMcribed  in  text.  Ten  appendices  include 
useful  supporting  data:  the  P®'’^,^®i„ati?g 

Placement  Recommendations,  for  evalusumg 
for^icm  credentials.  .  .  •  Essential  for  admis 
sioms^fflcers.  registrars,  librarians,  and  sWdent 
advisers.  Supplements  sources  such  as  I  Colin  i 
Legum  Africa :  a  Handbook  to  the 
IBRD  1967]  and  [Helen]  Kitchen  s  A  Handbook 
of  African  Affairs  [BRD  19651. 

Choice  4:522  J1  67  170w 
“The  compilers  of  this  monumental  and 
valuable  wwk  Ire  employed  in  the  admission 
and  guidance  of  foreign  students  at  UCJLA. 

Mrs  Sasnett’s  useful  guide  lo  Educational 
Systems  of  the  World  (1952)  is  now  out  of 
print  This  new  work  is  the  first  step  in  a 
?)x-Sfirt  ^vision  and  extensive  expansion  of 
wlume  .  A  remarkably^  detailed, 
comprehensive,  accurate,  and  up-to-date  guide 
to  educational  institutions  and  Patterns  of 
education  in  44  African  counlries — all  except 
the  TJ  A  R.  which  will  be  In.  the  volume  on 
the  Middle  East.  .  .  .  [Essential  for]  ffiudents 
of  comparative  education, 

ment  officials,  and  personnel  officers.  Harold 
Lancour  j  go-jeio  Ap  15  ’67  310w 

SATO  SH5Z6.  The  art  of  arranging  flowers; 
a  complete  guide  to  Japanese  ikebana.  366p 
il  col  11  $25  Abrams 

745.92  Flower  arrangement  bb-2U3ZiS 

This  is  an  “illustrated  guide  to  Japanese 
Brebana  the  art  of  abstract  ^and  symbolic 
floral  designs,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
mid-16th  century.  Ikebana  equipment  is  shown, 
iti  uses  explained,  and  a  basic  course  in  the 
Moribana  style  Is  displayed.  (Book  Week) 

Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  60w 
“T''hic!  Fic  an!  Gxtr6m6ly  bsautiful  book.  .  .  . 
Included  il  a  list  o^^^  of  illustrated 

arrangements.  Of  fbe  many  books 
floral  arrangements,  few.  A  uhirollv 

subject  so  comprehensively  and  are 
illustrated,  an  important  factor  m  this  visual 

Choice  4:527  J1  ’67  230w 
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SAT6,  SH6Z5 — Continued 
‘‘[This  Is  one  of  the]  most  comprehensive 
books  on  Japanese  flower  arrangrement.  .  .  . 
[It  is  also  a]  practical  one  for  the  average 
American  housewife  because  the  lessons  are 
not  divided  by  schools,  and  much  useful  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  ‘how  to  keep  flowers  fresh, 
how  to  select  and  prepare  both  fresh  and  dried 
materials,  and  how  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  them’  is  given.  .  .  .  The  Instructions 
are  detailed  and  abundantly  Illustrated  to  make 
the  lessons  easier  for  the  beginner.  The  price 
might  be  considered  rather  high,  but  for  a 
comprehensive  book  on  this  subject,  it  is  well 
worth  the  cost.”  Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  15  '67  140w 


SATOW,  SIR  ERNEST.  Korea  and  Manchuria 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  1895-1904;  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  British  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  to  Japan  (1895-1900)  and 
China  (1900-1906)  sel.  and  ed.  with  a  hist, 
introd.  by  George  Alexander  Lensen.  29Gp 
$12.50  Diplomatic  press 
327  Eastern  question  (Far  East).  Japan — 
Foreign  relations — ^Russia.  Russia — Foreign 
relations — Japan  66-17316 

Excerpts  from  the  diaries  of  a  member  of  the 
British  diplomatic  service  “supplemented  with 
passages  from  confidential  and  secret  dispatches 
.  .  .  [revealing]  the  issues  and  events  leading 
from  the  Sino-Japanese  War  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“To  clarify  chronology,  diary  excerpts  are 
filled  put  by  occasional  quotations  from  offi¬ 
cial  dispatches  and  a  sketchy  narrative.  In¬ 
evitably  the  book  is  not  a  completely  success¬ 
ful  whole,  and  one  wonders  whether  Satow 
could  not  have  been  allowed  to  summarize  his 
nmpressions  (particularly  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War)  more  effectively  and  fully.  .  .  .  Satow's 
Japan  years  are  the  more  interesting.  He  was 
on  home  ground  in  Japan.  He  spoke  Japan¬ 
ese  fluently,  his  contacts  were  wide,  and  he 
was  working  with  leaders  he  had  known  since 
the  1860  s.  .  .  .  Satow  himself  emerges  as  a 
shrewd  and  astute  observer  .  .  .  [although] 
still  representative  of  the  Europe-centered  di¬ 
plomacy  of  his  day.”  M.  B.  Jansen 

Am  Hist  R  72:531  Ja  ’67  430w 
“A  collection  of  documents  with  commentary, 
exclusively  for  specialists.  .  .  .  Excerpts  from 
Satow  s  diaries,  published  here  for  the  first 
time,  have  little  in  the  way  of  special  literary 
rnerit,  witty  sparkle,  or  touches  of  unusual  in¬ 
sight  or  hurn^ane  feeling.  They  disclose  detailed 
knowledge  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Western 
power  interests  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  be- 
Chinese  and  Russian  wars.  But  they 
human  interest,  to  the  dry  official 
dispatches  which  occupy  as  much 
diary  passages. 

Lensen  (Florida  State)  provides  a  useful  39- 
ihtroduction  surnmarizing  the  relevant  his- 
period  and  Satow’s  role.  Of  marginal 
Interest,  only,  to  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:839  N  ’66  160w 

Satow  as  a  man  of  shrewd 

o2tbre?^'nf’^^nt'^i7*®’^®’T  ■  •  ■  K®  predicted  the 
.I^^S‘^o-Japanese  war  very  near 
when  it  came.  .  .  .  [Also.]  he  thought 

s2mpthin9"ie®'ip  ^because  he  realised 

the  latent  strength  and  tenacity 

a  •  i  Professor  Lensen  has  done 

SigT”  P.'^C  Clones  ■  ■  ■  ^‘tlting  and  publlsh- 

’6^420w^  Affairs  39:183  spring-summer 


review.  ,  The  Saturday  review 
Sampler  of  wit  and  wisdom;  in  six  entertain¬ 
ments  consisting  of  humor.  wR,  tralSl  reml- 

mem"p2;d  %",f2^°tes  games,  ckrtoons;  ™m- 
ment  and  sundry  diversions:  ed.  W  Martin 
Levin.  3i3p  $4.9,5  Simon  &  Schuster 

810.8  American  wit  and  humor.  American 
literature— Collections  66-26155 

is  a  “sampling  of  pieces  bv  the  editors 
fhf  authors  from  the  oast  20  years  of 

thf  ^nt'’’'?ay.  Review.  It  includes  items  from 
Manner  of  Speaking  speeW 
TO  trom  several  of  the  literkiw  and 

IQ  tests  of  past  years.  The  plan  is  entertain¬ 
ment  for  six  evenings.’.  (LibrahTj) ®ntertaln- 


fol^ws  the  previous  Satun 
Review  Executive  Diary  and  Saturday  Rdv 


Treasury  [BRD  1958].  For  those  special  readers, 
and  as  a  bedside  companion  for  the  insomniac— 
and  as  a  literary  Christmas  gift.”  H.  L.  Leet 
Library  J  91:5970  D  1  ’66  13()w 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  D  4  ’66  40w 


SAUERS,  DON,  jt.  auth.  And/or.  See  Morris,  M. 


SAUNDERS,  JOHN  J.,  ed.  The  Muslim  world 
on  the  eve  of  Europe’s  expansion.  146p  $4.95; 
pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hail 

909  Islamic  countries — History.  Civilization, 
Islamic  .  66-23442 

A  New  Zealand  historian,  author  of  A  Histoiw 
of  Medieval  Islam  (BRD  1965),  presents  a  study 
of  the  “years  between  1450  and  1550  .  .  .  [when 
the]  world  of  Islam  was  organizing  itself  into 
three  great  empires:  Ottoman  Turkey,  Safavid 
Persia,  and  Mogul  India.  .  .  .  [He  uses  as 
sources]  the  words  of  scholars,  merchants, 
travelers,  and  explorers  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  twentieth  centuries.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Chronology.  Bibliography. 


“[This]  is  truly  a  fascinating  collection  of 
writings.  .  .  .  Saunders  analyzes  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  Ottoman  expansion  by 
alluding  to  their  effective  military  organization. 
.  .  .  The  selections  are  excerpts  from  the  works 
of  eminent  authorities  or  eye-witnesses.” 

Choice  4:461  Je  ’67  170w 

“A  very  useful,  readable  and  economical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  high  points  in  a  historical  period 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  For  the 
general  reader.”  J.  C.  Shipman 

Library  J  91:5961  D  1  ’66  160w 


SAVAGE,  KATHARINE.  The  story  of  world  re¬ 
ligions  [Eng  title:  the  history  of  world 
religions],  283p  11  maps  $5  Walck,  H.Z. 

209  Religions — Juvenile  literature  66-18534 

The  author  "traces  the  development  of  man’s 
religions  from  the  earliest  forms  of  primitive 
nature  worship,  through  the  complex  mytholo¬ 
gies  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece,  to  the  birth 
and  subsequent  history  of  each  of  the  main 
religions  of  the  world  today:  Judaksm,  Hindu¬ 
ism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism.  Christianity,  and 
Islam.  She  describes  how  these  religions  came 
into  being  and  sets  them  against  their  histori¬ 
cal  background.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  “Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Sat  R) 


Economist  219:984  My  28  ’66  130w 


Horn  Bk  43:480  Ag  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  E.  L.  Davis 

Library  J  92:2464  .Je  15  ’67  ISOw 


“Written  in  a  serious  and  rather  dry  style, 
this  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  and  useful 
book  with  limited  reference  use.  .  .  .  'The 

author  does  not  discuss  comparative  religion 
but  does  give,  within  each  section,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  historical  background.  She  be¬ 
lieves  that  ‘religious  tolerance  is  a  fine  quality 
if  it  comes  from  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing:  but  it  has  no  value  If  it  arises  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  indifference.’  This  may  be  disputed 
by  those  who  feel  that  any  tolerance  has  value. 

.  .  .  The  photographs  are  decorative,  the  maps 
excellent.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:58  My  13  ’67  lOOw 


The  virtues  of  [this]  book  are  Its  succinct 
style.  its  objectiveness,  the  considerable 
amount  of  information  in  a  small  space,  and 
the  author’s  treatment  of  the  adolescents  for 
whom  she  writes  as  .intelligent  human  beings. 
If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  style  it  is  that  it  is  al- 
inost  too  condensed.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Savage  has 
obviously  gone  to  great  trouble  to  check  her 
facts  .  .  .  and  she  looks  at  each  religion  with 
which  she  deals  with  a  sympathetic  but  un- 
pre.iudiced  eye.  If  the  book  were  anonjunous.  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  tell  from  it  which 
creed  the  author  favoured,  and  this  is  ideal  in 
of  this  kind.  .  .  [Mrs  Savage]  might, 

perhaps,  have  emphasized  the  Christian  ecu- 
movement  of  the  past  twenty  vears 
more,  but  in  a  book  as  short  as  this  she 
°  select,  and  what  might  seem  important 
to  anothe^^^^^^  would  not  necessarily  appe^ 

TLS  p460  My  19  ’66  350w 
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SAWYER,  ALAN  R.  Ancient  Peruvian  ceram¬ 
ics:  with  drawings  by  Milton  P.  Sonday,  Jr. 
and  phot,  by  William  F.  Pons  and  William 
E.  Lyall.  144p  maps  $8.50  N.Y.  graphic 

738  Peru — Antiquities.  Indians  of  South 
America — Peru — Antiquities.  Pottery,  Peru¬ 
vian  65-16883 

A  description  of  pieces  in  the  collection  “of 
Nathan  Cummings,  now  in  the-  "Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  The  author 
is  Director  of  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  .  .  .  About  half  of  the  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  devoted  to  the  type  usually  known  as 
Paracas  Cavernas,  characterized  by  decorative 
designs  in  a  technique  of  post-fired  resinous 
paint.  .  .  [The  author  describes]  the  art 
styles  and  design  motifs  that  characterize  the 
sites  [from  which  the  pieces  have  been  taken].’’ 
(Am  Anthropol)  Chronological  chart.  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“The  great  majority  of  vessels  figured  are 
from  the  North  Coast  (Mochica)  or_  the  South 
Coast,  especially  Paracas  .  .  .  [which]  is  the 
more  welcome  inasmuch  as  this  ware  is  poorly 
represented  outside  of  Peru,  even  in  museums 
that  possess  very  large  Peruvian  collections. 

.  .  .  Sawyer’s  approach  to  the  subject  is  that 
of  an  art  historian  rather  than  an  archeolo¬ 
gist,  and  this  point  of  view  is  in  its  element  m 
the  case  of  such  outstanding  art  styles  as 
Mochica,  Paracas,  and  Nazca.  .  .  His  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  origins  of  the  very  conven¬ 
tionalized  designs  may  be  talten  as  authorita¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  Peruvian  pottery.’’  J.  A. 

Am  Anthropol  69:100  F  ’67  380w 
“'The  specimens  used  to  illustrate  the  book 
are  superb  pieces:  the  photography  is  excellent, 
the  layout  arrangements  tasteful.  The  work  is 
more  than  a  picture  book,  however.  Sawyer 
brings  knowledge  and  insight  to  the  task  of 
describing  the  relationships  among  styles  and 
seriating  their  development.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  Moche  wares,  of  the  north,  and  those  of 
Paracas,  in  the  south.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  and 
clearly  written  and  can  be  read  by  the  Interest¬ 
ed  amateur:  but.  unlike  many  ‘art  books.  It  is 
also  a  worthwhile  item  for  the  professional  arch¬ 
aeologist  working  in  Peru.” 

Choice  4:229  Ap  67  160w 


legionnaire  [and  friend  of]  Commodus. 
who  succeeds  his  father  [the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius].  Intrigue  ensues,  with  the  ^nuch 
Oleander  shaping  the  dissolute  young  Caesar 
to  his  will  and  plotting  against  ,  the  Christians. 
.  .  .  [Manlius]  falls  in  love  with  a  Christian 
[Marcia,  who  poisons  the]  young  emperor.  .  .  . 
Manlius  joins  the  Christian  community. 
(Best  Sell) 


“Writing  an  historical  novel  presents  special 
difficulties,  the  hardest  of  which  is  perhaps 
achieving  verisimilitude  of  dialogue.  In  thw 
Mrs.  Saylor  unfortunately  does,  not  succeed. 
Stereotypes  of  language  or  figure  abound: 
‘Tears  scalded  Dion’s  cheeks,’  ‘His  heart  turned 
a  dizzy  somersault.’  .  .  .  Despite  this  carping, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mrs.  Saylor  has 
written  a  book  that  wUl  probably  intrigue  the 
unsophisticated  reader  who  likes  melodrama, 
does  not  question  authenticity  of  dialogue,  ac¬ 
cepts  stereotyped,  one-dimensional  characters, 
and  wants  a  happy  ending.  .  .  .  ‘The  Equinox 
will  please  many  and  perliaps  even  be  sold  to 
Hollywood.”  J.  S.  Phillipsmi 

Best  Sell  25:405  Ja  15  66  550w 
“Exciting,  and  well  enough  written,  but  its 
ingredients  are  the  same  tired  old  ones  we 
have  come  to  expect  in  a  novel  about  the  Cae¬ 
sars:  orgies,  poisons,  the  beautiful  young  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  handsome  pagan  soldier  who  loves 
her.  And  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  picture  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  dying  by  poison  m  his  palace  in 
Rome.”E.  F.  Ridingtpn 

Class  World  60:372  My  67  60w 
“A  novel  of  the  time  of  Commodus  .  .  .  is  a 
rarity,  and  hence  a  welcome  addition  to  .the 
many  historical  novels  now  available.  Ditt  e 
is  known  of  this  period  of  Rome,  yet  Miss  Say¬ 
lor  has  managed  to  create,  a  sense  of  reality  m 
both  her  descriptions  of  life  arnong  the  rulers, 
and  life  among  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
Christians  who  work  a,mong  them.  The  chai  -- 

SJSS’  ffAt' n“a”|f.oSI  fM 

'’wswrfctl 

fiction  will  find  that  the  book  is  a  serious  one 
and  not  easily  read  or  put  aside.  Recommended 
for  all  public  libraries.”  Margaret  Lindsley 
Library  J  91:717  F  1  T6  120w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Devin 
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SAWYER,  RUTH.  My  Spain:  a  storyteller’s 
year  of  collecting.  160p  $3.50  Viking 
914.6  Spain — Description  and  travel 
This  is  an  “account  of  the  year  [the  author] 
spent  traveling  about  ^  Spain,  searching  for 
stories.  Vigo.  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Madrid, 
Avila.  Granada.  Barcelona — she  tells  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  in  each  of  these  cities,  adding  .bits  of 
history  or  fragments  of  legend  [to  &ve]  inpght 
into  the  Spanish  mind  and  heart.’  (Book  Week) 


Best  Sell  27:18  Ap  1  ’67  90w  [YA] 

“A  nation’s  stories  reflect  the  spirit  of  that 
nation-  one  must  know  and  understand  it  to 
fully  appreciate  the  literature  it  mspirea  Miss 
Sawyer  re-creates  that  spirit  for  us,  besides 
giving  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  story¬ 
teller's  profession.”  Rosemary  Spra^e 

Book  Week  pl4  My  14  67  310w  [YA] 
“From  the  pen  of  a  gifted  storyteller  and 
and  Newbery  Medal  Winner,  comes  .a  corn- 
p’etelv  fascinating  account  of  a  year  in  Spam 
?6llecting  traditional  tales.  .  .  .  Fifteen-up  and 

adult.”  86:302  My  26  ’67  40w  [YA] 

“Any  experience  related  by  so  grea,t  a  story¬ 
teller  has  the  cadence  and  color  to  make  it 
well  worth  reading  and  .  listening  to,  the 

story  of  her  year  in  Spam  has  value 

also  It  was  the  very  last  year  that  Spam  ex- 
fsted  as  a  separate  world  The  final  weeks  of 
that  existence  were  punctuated  by  strikes  a^ 
revolutions,  the  bloodless  ones  of  a  .  .  .  country 
trying  to  remedy  its  own  ills.  Very  soon  after¬ 
ward  Spain  was  to  become  a  battleground 
forforeign^pow|rs.”^R.  H.  V,^^  280w 

Reyiew|d^by^Zena  Suth^riand 

^t^e^°thme^o¥  C=o°!is."  28Tp"l4.?l 

Lipplncott 

Commodus,  Lucius  Aelius  Aurelius  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome— Fiction  66-11162 

A  first  noyel  concerning  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius’  son.  This  is  the 
story  of  Manlius  Valerius,  son  of  a  Roman 


SAYRE,  ELEANOR,  ed.  ^  A  Christmas  book: 
fifty  carols,  and  poe.ms  from  the  Hth  to  the 
17th  centuries.  191p  il  col  pl  $5.95  Potter,  c.jn. 

808.81  Christmas  poetry.  Carols  66-22408 
“This  book  grew  out  of  a  Clhristrnas  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
in  which  an  original  woodcut,  engraying,  or 
etching  was  hung  together  w.it.h  a  Poem  or 
carol  conceiyed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  pnnt 
and  roughly  contemporary  with  it.  The  prints 
were  owned  by  the  Museum,  and  , 
were  assembled  by  riding  as  much  .English, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  German  literature 
as  was  possible  for  an  art  histonam.  .  .  .  We 
made  no  attempt  to  use  easy  and  acceptable 
material,  but  made  our  choices  on.  the  basis 
of  the  freshness,  insight,  or  conviction  with 
which  a  poet  or  an  artist  recast  the  events  of 
Christmas.”  (Introd)  Glossary. 


“These  largely  almost  forgotten  poems  a.nd 
carols,  so  exquisitely  illustrated,  make  a  pnze 
Christmas  book  for  read.CT  or  student  or  de¬ 
vout  churchman.  The  editor,  assistont  cursor 
of  prints  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  added  notes  and  introduction  that  make 
the  less  obvious  poems  of  the  Middle  .  Ages 
milte  easy  to  read.  Collections  for  childr^ 
will  And  this  a  worthwhile  addition.  Naturally 

it  is  recommended  for  adults.  K.  T.  Willis 
It  IS  recomm^ueu  ^  ^^Qw 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger  .  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  d66  D  4  66  60w 


gr.ALAPINO,  ROBERT  A.  The  Japanese  com¬ 
munist  moVement.  1920-1966.  412p  $6.60  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

329.962  Communism — Japan  67-14443 

This  study  “concentrates  on  the  years  since 
1945,  when  the  Japanese  Communist  .Party  be¬ 
came  an  open  part  of  Japanese  political  life. 

.  .  [The  author!  analyzes  the  reasons  for 
[the]  inability  of  the  party  to  attract  and  hold 
k  mass  following,  concentrating  primarily  on 
the  Ideological  and  programmatic  evolution  of 
the  paxty*  Its  relationship  to  other  political 
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SCALAPINO,  R.  A. — Continued 
forces  In  Japan,  particularly  the  forces  of  the 
‘left,’  and  its  role  In  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  movement.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Choice  4:893  O  ’67  130w 


There  is  no  excuse  nowadays  for  the  Eng- 
llsh-reading  public  not  to  know  the  main  facts 
and  trends  in  Japanese  politics.  In  recent  years 
we  have  had  a  number  of  books— solid,  well 
documented  works,  like  the  present  one — on 
almost  eveiw  aspect  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  This 
one,  devoted  exclusively  to  tbe  communists  .  ,  . 
Is  a  history  of  the  movement  In  the  sense  that 
h;  begins  in  1920  with  the  Intellectual  ferment 
following  the  first  world  war  and  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  .  .  .  After  the  war,  the  communist 
leaders,  released  from  gaol  by  the  American 
occupation  authorities,  found  themselves  al¬ 
most  respectable,  and  adopted  tactics  of  ‘mak¬ 
ing  communism  lovable.’  These  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  .  .  .  'The  author  traces  in  detail  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  Japanese  communists  to  [vari¬ 
ous]  difficulties,  the  variations  of  tactics  and 
the  organisational  expedients,  but  vzhat  emerges 
at  the  end  of  it  is  in  essence  that  prewar  ‘mys¬ 
terious  martyrs’  have  given  place  to  postwar 
noisy  nuisances.’  ” 

Economist  224:734  Ag  26  ’67  700w 


This  study  of  the  .Japanese  Communist 
movernent  from  1920  to  1966  is  a  monumental 
Using  primary  source  materials  .  .  .  [the 
author]  has  produced  a  book  that  shows  a 
S'rasp  of  the  political  realities  of  the  area  and 
or  the  Japanese  that  is  possessed  by  few  west¬ 
erners.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  reviewer 
were  the  sections  dealing  with  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  Communism  In  China,  but  not 
in  Japan,  and  with  the  structure  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  apparatus.  .  .  .  Another  area  of  consld- 
erable  Interest  is  the  analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
the  United  States  on  postwar  Japan.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college  and  university  libraries, 
larger  public  libraries,  political-science  collec- 
tlons  a^  as  essential  for  Par  Eastern  collec¬ 
tions.”  W.  L.  Morin 

Library  J  92:1167  Mr  15  '67  150w 


auth.  A  mouthful  of  pet¬ 
als.  See  Scarfe,  W. 


^  mouthful  of  petals  [bvl 
l^ger^  213p  pl  $6.95  'rap- 

309.164  India — Social  conditions  67-11704 

Australian  couple  describe  the  three 
years  they  spent  as  volunteer  teachers  in  Sok- 
hodeora,  a  Bihar  village  where  a  center  had 
gram®®Jxii?  the  Gandhlan  welfare  pro- 

being  directed  by  Jalprakash  Na- 

A  ctn. 


Christian  Century  84:595  My  3  ’67  40w 

as Unpretentious. 

eoPtalns  much  trlvlal- 
oZi  with  the  aid  of  photographs 

^  startlingly  vivid  picture  of 
small  remote  spot  on  our  earth.  Most 

crushlng"bnmSn”hii''  hunger,  mls^ery.  Ignorance, 
cri^ning  human  beings  almost  below  the  level 

those  ^f  thi  S- 
which  villagers  keep  themselvei? 
alive  in  the  nionths  before  harvest.  Therp 

Ip  the  darkness’  ‘even  in 
J’  wretchedness,  the  reader  is  left 

'iSo’in  ”®Vln^lshable  human  faculties  are 
V  Klernin  °  released  from  their  pfllonj® 

New  Statesman  74:263  S  1  ’67  460w 
‘"This  lively  and  appealing  little  hiov  ao 
^P,^®i-rPi  human  terms  and"  with"  a  re- 
freshing  absence  of  sentimentality,  the  lauth- 
ors’l  experiences.  .  .  .  Confronted  as  ihev  ,VIvI 
^  apathy,  resistance  to  chan.ge,  and  chronic 
malnutrition  hovering  on  the  brink  of  aotSa^ 
starvation,  they  never  lost  courage  They  =et  up 
a  kindergarten  ran  a  school,  cared  for  the  des¬ 
titute.  helped  to  build  a  night  rcjTool  gav«  ad 
vice  on  medicine,  hygiene  and  Wi-thcon+Sni 
won  aMdlng*  affection  and  respect  from 
those  among  whom  they  worked.  .  .  .  in  spite 
^^mness  of  the  whole  picture  the  lesson 
which  they  carried  away  from  their  experiences 
was  not  one  of  despair  but  of  opportunity  ” 
TLS  P600  Je  8  ’67  220w 


SCHAAD,  HANS  P.  Gunpowder  tower:  tr.  from 
the  (German  by  Elizabeth  D.  Crawford,  unp 
col  11  $3.75  Harcourt 

b 4 

"Two  boys  in  a  .  .  .  little  Swiss  town  stimi- 
ble  upon  a  secret  passageway  in  their  own 
bouse,  previously  an  old  gunpowder  tower. 
After  all  sorts  of  minor  adventures,  they  dis¬ 
cover  a  chest  with  documents,  pi'ovmg  the 
town  1,000  years  old.  That  makes  everyone 
happy  because  now  they  can  celebrate  the 
event  with  flag.s.  parades,  music  and  speeches, 
carousels  and  liquid  refreshments.  [Originally 
published  under  the  title  Der  Pulverturm.l 
Ages  four  to  eight.”  (Book  Week) 


“[This]  shows  all  the  earmarks  of  a  careful 
Swiss  production — excellent  offset  in  full  colon 
deep  blacks,  delicately  held  washes,  good  art 
work,  generous  pages,  substantial  paper,  solid 
binding — and  for  a  reasonable  price,  too.  .  .  . 
It  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  country  air  blowing 
down  Third  Avenue.”  Fritz  Eichenberg 

Book  Week  p20  (spring  children’s  Is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  160w 
Horn  Bk  43:456  Ag  ’67  lOOw 
“A  true  picture  book,  with  rich  color,  anima¬ 
tion,  and  a  story  that  moves  quickly  to  a  satis¬ 
fying  conclusion  (extra-large  cream  puffs  all 
around  from  the  grateful  baker),  this  should 
have  greater  use  by  both  children  and  story¬ 
tellers  than  the  binding  of  the  book  could  pos¬ 
sibly  stand.  The  pages  are  of  heavy  paper,  but 
stitching  and  binding  are  weak.”  Della  Thomas 
Library  J  92:2017  My  15  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p62  My  7  '67  80w 
TLS  p453  My  25  ’67  160w 


SCHAAP,  DICK.  Turned  on;  sketches  by 
Susan  Hand.  238p  $4.95  New  Am.  lib. 

301.47  Crenshaw,  Celeste.  Frlede,  Robert 
Laurence  Brooks.  Narcotic  habit.  Social 
problems  67-14221 

This  book  is  based  on  “reporting  that  began 
February  9,  1966,  two  days  after  the  police 
discovered  the  dead  body  of  Celeste  Crenshaw 
[in  a  parked  car  with  Robert  Friede  at  the 
wheel],  and  reporting  that  for  six  months  ex¬ 
plored  the  background  of  .  .  .  [the  case  and 
of  these  young  people],  .  .  .  The  reporting 
led  deep  Into  the  drug  world  .  .  .  that  is 
being  populated  Increasingly  by  people  like 
Celeste  Crenshaw  and  Robert  Friede,  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  not  out  of  slums  .  .  .  but  out 
of  fine  homes  and  fine  schools.”  (Introd) 


“[Schaap’s]  book  is  ‘simply  reporting’  of  the 
sad,  dreary.  Inadvertent  killing  of  a  young 
woman  by  a  lover  who,  with  nothing  but  good¬ 
will  in  his  heart,  gave  her  an  overdose  of 
heroin.  .  .  .  What  [the  author]  turns  up  is 
a  portrait  gallery  of  lost  dogs.  .  .  .  Although 
somewhat  given  to  thievery,  dope  being  an 
expensive  consolation  for  their  troubles,  they 
are  on  the  whole  a  gentle  and  inoffensive  group 
of  criminals  and  of  serious  danger  only  to 
themselves.  Part  of  this  impression  may  weU 
be  misleading;  Mr.  Schaap  was  dealing  with 
young  people  who  came,  predominantly,  from 
middle-class  or  wealthy  families,  and  allow¬ 
ances  and  private  Incomes  were  common.  The 
book  proposes  no  solution  for  drug  addiction, 
offers  no  diatribes  pro  or  con  anything,  and 
is  written  with  an  agreeable  lack  of  sensation¬ 
alism.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  ’67  270w 


“in  addition  to  Robert  Friede  .  .  .  [and 
Celeste  Crenshaw]  the  author  Introduces  sev¬ 
eral  other  Individuals  trapped  by  drugs.  The 
lives  of  a  gifted  painter  .  .  .  and  a  talented 
vividly  described  from  the  au¬ 
thor  s  actual  experiences  with  them  and  their 
routine  dally  activities  which  represent  the 
problems  faced  by  the  drug  addict  .  .  .  The 
routine  reasons  for  use  .of  drugs  .  .  .  are  clear- 
ly  dernonstrated  as  well  as  are  those  psvcho- 
spclal  factors  of  certain  Individuals  who  eventu¬ 
ally  become  [addicted].  .  .  .  The  work  of  the 
narcotics  detectives  and  eventual  legal  disposl- 
*  J  outstanding  and  well  doc¬ 

umented.  Involvement  of  the  police  and  the 
are  described  at  aU  steps  of  the 
Variou-s  attempts  at  prevention 
rehabilitation  are  Introduced  including  the 
A +1?^  the  narcotic  antagonist,  cyclazocine.  .  .  . 
As  the  publishers  indicate,  [this]  Is  ‘slmul- 
P  rovelatlon  and  a  warning,  a  frlght- 
SziSiay^  document  of  the  times.’  ”  jf  A. 

Best  Sell  26:449  Mr  16  ’67  660w 
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“Schaap  haa  tried,  I  think,  the  first  sober, 
nonhysterical  popular  account  of  dope  life 
among  teenagers  in  New  York.  Turned  On  is 
not  an  interpretation,  or  a  critical  appraisal, 
but  simply  a  presentation  of  the  facts,  sensi¬ 
tively  and  thoroughly  researched.  Schaap  has 
Interspersed  the  chronological  records  of  the 
case  with  interviews  and  reminiscences,  of 
friends,  the  families,  and  also  with  the  nar¬ 
cotics  squad,  and  other  addicts.  The  chara^ers 
of  [twoi  Junk  Detectives  of  the  Lower  East 
Side,  and  the  portraits  of  informers  are  ex¬ 
ceptional.  .  .  .  But  it  is  too  bad  that  these 
portraits  and  details  could  not  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  as  selectively  as  fiction,  to  etch  their 
gruesomeness  into  a  high  relief.  .  .  .  There 
IS  plenty  of  material  here  for  real  reportir^ 
art,  but  without  some  artful  strategy  in  mmd. 
Turned  On  doesn’t  turn  into  it,”  Janet  Cole- 

Book  Week  pl2  Mr  19  ’67  llOOw 
“Reportorial  rather  than  moralistic  in  style, 
this  story  .  .  .  could  constitute  excellent  pre¬ 
ventive  therapy  if  it  were  circulated  among 
those  who  are  tempted  to  begin  the  path  of 
dizzy  escalation  into  that  world.  The  book  is 
a  spine  chUler.”  „ 

Christian  Century  84:311  Mr  8  67  60w 

Reviewed  by  Jack  Newfield 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  7  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  43:165  Ap  1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

Sat  R  50:25  My  27  ’67  650w 


SCHAEFER,  ROBERT  J.  The  school  as  a 
center  of  inquiry:  foreword  by  Arthur  G. 
Wirth.  77p  $3.95  Harper 

370.1  Education— Philosophy.  Schools—U.S. 
Teaching  as  a  profession  67-1134Z 

“The  thesis  of  this  ninth  John  Dewey  So¬ 
ciety  Lecture  by  the  Dean  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  is  that  the  school 
must  be  ‘a  producer  as  well  as  a  transmnter 
of  knowledge.’  Numerous^  changes  including 
the  following  must  be  effected:  more  knowledge 
about  learning  in  classrooms  must  be  gained, 
greater  use  of  the  teacher’s  intellectual  tal¬ 
ents  must  be  made  (the  scholar- teacher  con¬ 
cept)  ;  and  the  ‘impact  of  Rjrmal  educative 
experience’  must  be  extended.  Assessed  aie 
selected  contemporary  criticisms,  especially  by 
James  Bryant  Conant.”  (Library  J) 


"The  pressures  on  the  classroom  teacher  in 
his  daily  routines  are  recognized  as  well  M 
his  actual  and  projected  role  as  a  technician 
in  an  ever-increasing  mecham^d  society.  In 
the  concluding  chapter.  Dean  S'^aefer  ^fers 
specific  suggestions  for  attaimr^  better  schocfis 
for  American  youngsters.  Highly  recommend- 
cd  T  J  Col© 

Library  J  92:235  Ja  15  ’67  140w 

“[This!  is  a  very  large  and  potent  book 
tightly  wound  into  seventy-seven  pages.  It 
contams  enough  intellectual 

struct  the  process  of  the  making  of  teachers. 
It  moves  the  whole  educational  debate  9ut  of 
the  emergency  ward  and  places  it  back  in  the 
classroom,  where  real  students  and  actual 
teachers  must  live  and  work  with  eac^  other, 

[Schaefer!  is  convinced  that  it  is  desirable 
arid’  possible  for  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
even  *^( save  the  mark!)  m  elementary  schools 
to  enjoy  careers  in  which  scholarship  ^ad  pro¬ 
fessional  inquiry  are  encouraged  and  prized 
equally  with  classroom  rnanageinent  and  effec- 
twe  teaching.  ...  It  is  tempting  to  retitle 
this  book  ‘The  Schaefer  Memorandum’  and 
address  it  to  all  who  take  education  seriously, 
p.  G-  Jennings 

and  reformers,  the  scholars,  and  the  political 
tftuatfon  ^  w4ll  that  he  is  able  to  expose  many 
ideas  and  proposals  and  compare  them  without 
excessive  documentation  and  rationalization. 

Schaefer  becomes  least  convincing  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  question  of  ^  the  ca¬ 
tion  of  the  school  as  a  center  of  inquiry.  He  is 
clear  enough  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
the  role  of  the  student  and  he  is  explicit  about 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  school  and  the 
hidk  of  existing  teacher  education  programs. 
Ttnt  what  should  be  done  to  bring  about  a  re- 
SrucUrrfng  of  the  school  environment  and  a 
?e^uvenatlon  of  teacher  preparation?  His  pro - 
Do^sSs  at  this  point  seem  commonplace  and  less 
forceful  than  in  the  rest  of  the  essay.  .  .  .  [He 
doP«  imtl  mention  any  of  the  experiments  that 
ire  now  g5h?g  on  in  schools  where  others  desire 


also  to  bring  about  centers  of  inquiry.  At  the 
very  point  where  his  scholarship  is_  most  needed, 
Schaefer  seems  least  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
work  of  others.”  B.  R.  Joyce  omn,,. 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:680  My  ’67  2100w 


SCHAEFFLER,  URSULA.  The  thief  and  the 
blue  rose;  tr.  from  the  (Herman  by  Elizabeth 
D.  Crawford,  unp  $4.25  Harcourt 

Fairy  tales  67-6567 

“Katamonu,  the  famous  magician,  is  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Sultan  to  find  the  thief  who  has 
stolen  Princess  Mandala’s  jewels;  until  they  are 
returned  the  princess  cannot  marry  Prince  Man- 
du.  By  means  of  the  magical  blue  rose  mat 
emanates  a  foul  odor  whenever  a  thief  is  near, 
Katamonu  succeeds.  Preschool  to  grade  two. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Kluger  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

Book  World  pt  2,  p7  (children’s  issue) 

N  5  ’67  40w 

“Ursula  Schaeffler  [offers]  extraordinarily  ef¬ 
fective  illustrations.  .  .  .  The  color  is  thick, 
lending  a  texture  and  a  depth  to  the  pages. 
Oranges,  tangerines,  deep  blues,  a  touch  ot 
lemon  give  the  book  a  kind  of  hot  brilliance. 
The  story  is  slight  but  exciting  enoi^h  to 
satisfy  the  4-8’s  and  to  provide  the  artist  in 
Ursula  Schaeffler  with  plenty  of  gl^oro^ 
subject  matter,  including  an  appealing  Chagall - 
like  horse.”  Pamela  Marsh  tvt  o  •C7 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBS  N  2  67 
70w 

“A  bewitching  book  which  creates,  and  sustains 
an  exotic  mood.  .  .  .  Stunning  paintings,  with 
their  opulent  colors  and  mysterious  mood,  en¬ 
hance  the  story  to  make  a  large  .  .  .  dramatic 
picture  book  designed  to  intrigue  today  s  chU- 
dren,  no  strangers  to  expressionistlc  art  forms. 
An  excellent  reflection  of  20th-century  modes  in 
the  use  of  color  and  space,  this  book  is  Phr* 
ticularly  well  suited  to  the  story-hour  display. 

M.  A.  Horsey^^^  ^  92:3180  S  15  ’67  IlOw 

“[The]  pictures  overshadow  the  story  cmn- 
pletely.  Magnificent  and  color-drenched,  they 
mask  a  pallid  tale  that  reads  as  though  a  child 
were  retelling  an  extravaganza  he  saw  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  story  ...  Is  missing  important  tran¬ 
sitions  and,  in  one  case,  the  text  bears  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  picture  at  all:  the  magician  rushed 
into  the  garden  to  pluck  the  blue  rose  and  one 
sees  him  standing  with  his  fingers  around  a  red 
posy.”  Jane  Yolen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  10  ’67  lOOw 

SCHAFFER,  ALAN.  Vito  Marcantonlo.  radical 
in  Congress.  256p  pi  $6.60  Syracuse  unlv. 
press 

973.91  Marcantonlo.  Vito  66-29201 

“Vito  Marcantonlo  served  as  congressman 
from  Manhattan’s  upper  east  side  for  fourteen 
.  .  .  years,  ...  an  era  spanning  the  period  of 
the  Depression,  me  Second  World  War,  and 
the  origins  of  the  present  conflict  with  the 
Communist  world.  Until  his  defeat  in  1950  by 
a  coalition  candidate  representing  the  diverse 
Interests  of  the  Republican.  Democratic,  and 
Liberal  parties,  Marcantonlo  was  frequently 
the  sole  spokesman  in  Congress  fm-  Amerwa js 
radical  left.”  (Introd)  This  is  his  political 
biography.  _ 

“Schaffer  writes  with  extraordinary  control, 
ease,  clarity,  and  grace.  He  ignores  however, 
the  Italian-  and  Spanish-language  nefTOpapers 
that  Marcantonio’s  constituents  read.  What,  is 
equally  surprising,  he  has  failed  to  pinpomt 
Marcantonio’s  support  by  analyzing  the  official 
election  returns  by  precinct.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  these  two  defects  Schaffer  has  made  a 
useful  contribution,  to  our  . knowledge  of  an 
aspect  of  the  American  political  Left.  Arthur 

Am  Hist  R  73:265  O  ’67  400w 
“This  addition  to  the  excellent  ‘Men  and 
Movements’  series  is  a  gem,  [It  is]  written 
with  considerable  verve,  well  org’anized,  Q^nd 
admirably  clear.  .  .  .  There  is  too 
on  the  Progressive  party  and  Henry  Wallace, 
the  mayorality  election  of  1949,  a-nd  his  final 
bleak  with  the  ALP  and  the  Communists, 
But  despite  this,  the  book  makes  a  strong  case 
for  the  ‘existence  of  an  honest  and  constructive 
radical  fringe  in  the  broad  range  of  consensus 
politics.’  ”  Murray  Polner 

Ann  Am  Acad  372.167  J1  67  650w 

“Schaffer  has  made,  ,ffpod  use  of.  primary 
materials,  but  his  Inability  to  use  interviews 
and  find  more  personal  materials  results  in  a 
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SCHAFFER,  ALAN — Continued 
one  dimensional  study.  His  definition  of 
radicalism  does  not  distlniruish  between  the 
extremist  Communist  left  and  the  Maicantonio 
left,  althoug'h  he  presents  ample  evidence  that 
Marcantonlo  was  not  a  Communist.” 

Choice  4:343  My  '67  210w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Wesser 

J  Am  Hist  54:445  S  ’67  500w 
“This  is  a  stimulating  and  intensely  moving 
biography  .  .  .  [and  itl  is  a  fascinating  history 
because  of  its  insight  into  the  sometimes 
peculiar  aberrations  of  American  politics.  This 
well-written  volume  and  the  entire  series  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  highly  recommended  for 
anyone  Interested  in  American  politics,  and 
should  be  In  libraries,  large  and  small.”  T.  J. 
Michalak 

Library  J  92:1161  Mr  15  ’67  280w 


SCHALLER,  GEORGE  B.  The  deer  and  the  tl- 
wildlife  in  India.  370p  pi  maps 
$10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

599  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Zoology 
— India.  Deer.  Tigers  66-23697 

of  The  Tear  of  the  Gorilla  (BRD 
1964)  describes  the  results  of  a  study  in  Kanha 
National  Park  in  Central  India  where  he  ob¬ 
served  ‘‘three  varieties  of  Indian  deer,  the  black 
buck  antelope,  and  the  gaur  (a  species  of  wild 
cattle),  and  with  their  .  .  ,  natural  predator,  the 
tiger.  For  each  of  these  species  Schaller  de¬ 
scribes  geographical  and  ecological  distribu- 
tion.  population  dynamics,  movements,  food 
habits,  and  social  behavior.  Additional  chap¬ 
ters  compare  various  aspects  of  ungulate  be¬ 
havior,  discuss  the  effect  of  tiger  predation 
'ipon  the  species  preyed  upon — with  broad  im¬ 
plications  for  all  studies  on  predator-prey  re¬ 
lations — and  briefly  treat  the  tiger’s  fellow  pre- 
the  leopard  and  the  jackal.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Schaller  rarely  allows  his  own  person- 
mity  to  appear.  A  few  passages  hint  at  his  feel- 

surroundings,  .  .  . 
occur  in  ex- 

are^^nrinii^  a  pity  that  they 

which  makes  them  dls- 
^^®  passages 

t  are  illustrated  by  thirty 

They  are  Interspersed 
tables  ...  of  techni- 

haVe^  ®°9J?  conveniently 

nave  been  put  In  appendices.  .  .  .  Dr.  Schaller 
brieves  that  the  chital  and  gaur,  .  the  sam- 
bar  and  the  baraslngha .  .  .  are  all  contr^led 
jf^®  liepredatlons  of  tigers.  This 
1^  obvious,  or  at  least  probable,  but  it 

is  uifflcult  to  prov©.  .  ,  .  Knowlodfiro  of  <?nph  in- 
teractlons  Is  crucial  for  the  management  of 

conservation^generallw 

Dr.  Schaller  has  made  a  valuable  beginning  in 
his  reco^  of  Indian  ecology.”  S.  X  Barnett 
Book  Week  p6  Ap  30  ’67  1460w 
Choice  4:549  J1  ’67  140w 
“  [This  volume]  is  written  by  a  biologist  for 
biologists  The,  appr9ach  is  broad  combining 
the  results  of  intensive  field  observation  with 
reponal.  surveys.  Both  the  field  work  and  the 
®f  ^findings  with  the  literature  are 
®?®?9f?onally  thorough.  .  ,  .  There  is  a  wealth 
of  biological  information  in  this  volume 

unusually  thorough  analyses  of  pre- 
fn  co'Sl^g'^Vhi'^h^';’'^  material  useful 

gulateT^^wlVh^  subtropical  un- 

®  TVitfi  those  of  temperature  7onp«j  Tn 

ciL«on”’o/M!:?  1®,  throughou?®rJ^fistic"lppre- 
thfs‘°fSuni.’^']f.  ?J^?abei  t® 

Science  156:1093  Mr  3  ’67  860w 


SCHAPIRO,.  LEONARD,  ed.  Lenin;  the  man 
the  theorist,  the  leader:  a  reappraisal’  eds 

‘M*"- 


B  or  92  Lenin.  Vladimir  Il’ich 


67-2818 


The  essays  in  this  book  originated  ao 
at  Professor  SchapWs  grad 
uate  serninar  in  Soviet  problems  at  the  Londo 
nfa  °  m  Political  Science  an 

scLla??  •  S'"®  tmainlyl  Britisi 

•  -.1  There  are  essays  on  Lenin  an 
jatelligentsia.  Lemn  and  literature.  Leni 
philosopher,  economist,  tactician  and  civ 
TS'pv-  laader.  Lenin  and  Marxism.  Lenin  ani 
religion.  Lenin  and  the  peasants.  Lenin  on  lat 


and  legality,  and  Lenin  on  the  nationalities 
question.”  (Economist)  Bibliography.  Indexes 
of  subjects  and  personal  names. 


“The  contributions  are  of  a  high  standard, 
and  even  when  they  cover  well-worn  themes — 
.John  Keep  on  Lenin  as  tactician  or  Ivo  Lapenna 
on  Lenin’s  attitude  to  law  and  legality — impres.s 
the  reader  by  their  lucidity  and  freshness  of 
approach.  The  tone  throughout  is  calm  and  the 
approach  impartial.  ...  If  Lenin  does  not 
emerge  from  these  essays  as  the  universal 
genius  of  .Soviet  historiography,  his  greatness  is 
nevertheless  .made  apparent,  and  his  gifts  as 
well  as  hi.s  limitations  receive  due  attention.  It 
is  not  a  complete  portrait,  but  a  powerful  beam 
of  light  has  been  directed  at  his  personality  and 
his  activities.  It  was  well  worth  doing.” 
Economist  225:526  N  4  '67  460w 
“Although  the  contributions  are  somewhat 
uneven,  they  all  demonstrate  Lenin’s  complete 
dedication  to  revolution.  Academic  libraries 
seeking  more  material  on  Lenin  will  want  this 
book,  especially  for  it.s  excellent  Introduction  by 
Leonard  Schapiro.”  B.  O.  Hofstetter 

Library  J  92:3049  S  16  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Conquest 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  7  ’68  230w 
“The  essays  which  comprise  [this  volume] 
vary  very  much  in  tone  and  quality.  Nearly 
half  of  them  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  marked 
aversion  to  Lenin  as  a  person  and  as  an  his¬ 
torical  figure.  ...  If  the  picture  of  Lenin 
presented  by  some  of  the.se  writers  were  true  or 
fair,  he  would  scarcely  have  occupied  the  his¬ 
torian  at  all.  Several  of  the  essays,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  present  useful  reviews  of  certain 
aspects  of  Lenin’s  activity.  The  two  outstand¬ 
ing  ones  are  by  Professor  Alec  Nove  on  Lenin 
as  an  economist  and  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Erikson  on 
Lenin’s  role  in  the  civil  war.  .  .  .  But  the  need 
to  fit  what  is  essentially  an  essay  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  civil  war  into  a  commemorative 
volume  devoted  to  Lenin  has  exaggerated 
Lenin’s  role  in  military  questions.” 

TLS  p975  O  19  ’67  650w 


SCHATTEN,  FRITZ.  Communism  in  Africa. 
352p  $7.95  Praeger 

335.4  Communism — Africa  65-14187 

The  author  gives  an  “overview  of  the  appeals 
of  Communist  ideology  to  the  nationalist  lead¬ 
ers  of  Africa  and  discusses  the  doctrinal 
S9urces  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  policy,  empha¬ 
sizing  their  tactical  concern  with  the  region.” 
(Choice)  Index. 


‘Schatten,  an  experienced  West  German 
journalist,  offers  .  .  .  little  that  is  new  or  re¬ 
markable  here.  There  are,  however,  some 
shrewd  comments  on  the  political  uses  of  Afri¬ 
can  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the 
operations  of  various  Communist  front  groups 
as_  well  as  efforts  to  infiltrate  the  trade 
unions.  The  heavy  emphasis  which  is  given  to 
Soviet  and  Chinese  policy  statements  contrasts 
with  a  very  thin  discussion  of  African  realities, 
which  may  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  mistake 
Communist  plans  for  results  or  claims  as  facts. 
.  .  .  [Undergraduates!  will  find  this  a  very 
readable  and  timely  introduction.” 

Choice  3:1080  Ja  ’67  230w 


X  i®  inierestmg,  intelligent,  ana  valu¬ 
able  study.  Coming  at  a  time  when  American 
policy  seems  heavily  committed  to  activist  and 
military  responses  to  the  ‘Communist  chal¬ 
lenge,  it  is  also  extraordinarily  timely.  Its 
primary  virtue  is  to  remind  us  of  the  complex 
(ipd  simtle  relation  between  the  key  factors 
of  third  world  nationalism,  the  multiple  forms 
assumed  by  C9miminlst  efforts,  and  the  role  of 
the  West.  While  understating  perhaps  the  local 
coloration  which  native  Communist  parties  tend 
Schatten  rightly  stresses  the  polit- 
ical,  ideological,  and  above  all,  organizational 
strategies  of  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese.” 
ri.  J.  Bteck 

Library  J  91:954  F  16  ’66  160w 


Profiles  in  ac- 

i J  otj  .f^J^erlcan  Catholics  In  public  life.  261p 
3>4.y5  Bruce  pub. 

282.73  Catholics  in  the  U.S.  66-26044 

PJ'esents  sketches  of  the  lives 
lavn^p)?^  representative  Catholic 

laymen  who  have  played  major  roles  in  the 

fpubM?w^=  ?®®.U97  ®f  the  United  StatesT 
hnMr  1.®  ri9te)  Ihe  central  idea  of  this 

every  niihhV  Catholics  have  held 

eiery  public  office  in  the  country  on  all  levels 
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of  government  and  have  done  as  competent  a 
job  as  their  non-Catholic  colleagues."  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  writing  is  flliopietistic,  defensive,  and’ 
somewhat  inspirationai  in  style  and  tends  oc¬ 
casionally  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
men  it  discusses  This  is  an  admittedly  popular 
rather  tnan  scholarly  work,  which  contains 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  33  representative  figures 
(governors,  generals,  congressmen.  Supreme 
Court  justices,  etc.)  ranging  from  Columbus 
to  Justice  Brennan  and  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  In  general,  the  college  student  would  dp 
better  to  consult  reference  works  dealing  with 
these  men,  although  in  some  cases  there  are 
no  easily  accessible  sources  for  the  people  who 
are  described."  „  „ 

Choice  4:o80  J1  67  140w 
"Only  representative  figures  .  .  .  have  been 
selected.  .  .  .  This  popular  treatment  wul  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  reader  and  high  school 
and  college  students.”  Leo  Etzkorn 

Library  J  91:3942  S  1  ’66  160w 


SCHECTER,  JERROLD.  The  new  face  of  Bud¬ 
dha:  Buddhism  and  political  power  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  300p  U  $6.95  Coward-McCann 
294.3  Buddha  and  Buddhism.  Church  and 
state  in  Southeastern  Asia  67-10560 

The  chief  of  the  Time-Life  Tokyo  Bureau 
seeks  to  provide  an  “insight  into  Buddhism 
not  only  as  religion  and  philosophy,  but  as 
nationalism,  ideology  and  the  ultimate  source 
of  Asian  values.  .  .  .  [He  maintains  that]  the 
seemingly  new  political  role  of  Buddhism  is 
but  a  variation  on  the  age-old  political  and 
social  role  of  Buddhism  in  Asian  politics. 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  author  discusses  the 
role  of  Buddhism  in  Communist  China,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Thailand,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Vietnam  and 
Japan.  Bibliography.  Inde.K. 


“Despite  the  overdone  Madison  Avenue  pub¬ 
licity  blurb  accompanying  it,  Mr.  Schecter  s 
book  is  a  well-written  report  on  the  state  of 
political  Buddhism  in  Asia  today.  .  .  .  He  is 
able  to  draw  an  up-to-the-mimite  picture  of  an 
Asian  Buddhist  revival  in  terms  of  youth,  na¬ 
tionalism.  and  resentment  over  past  historic 
indignities.  His  analyses  of  the  tough,  politi¬ 
cally  astute  Vietnamese  Buddhists  is  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  and  balanced,  given  the  d^- 
tortions  presented  to  the  American  public  by- 
sensation  seeking  media.  This  unique  book 
should  be  added  to  ail  serious  collections  on 
Asian  politics.”  R.  F.  Delaney 

Library  J  92:1633  Ap  15  67  140w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  21  ’67  250w 
"[Schecter’sl  -hapter  on  the  Buddha  and  the 
nature  of  Buddhism  is  the  best  short  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  recent  years  .  .  .  [’The 
book]  is  at  its  best  m  its  scrutiny  of  today  s 
Asia  and  today’s  Asians.  Here  the  intelligent 
journalist  makes  an  important  contribiition  to  a 
more  enlightened  American  attitude.  The  book 
is  slightly  weaker  on  historical  ba.ckground,  and 
perhaps  least  effective  as  the  statement  of  a 
philosophical  thesis  and  its  demonstration.  .  . 

A  more  basic  weakness  is  the  author  s  per- 
sonifving  of  Buddhism  and  his  conferring  upon 
it  the  traits  and  attributes  of  a  living  charactp 
in  a  cosmic  drama.  The  cultural  arithropologwts 
call  this  anthropomorphization.  and  it  is  a  baa 
tool  in  history  or  the  study  of  cultures. 
Lionel  L|"dry  ^ 

Time  89:99  Je  16  ’67  600w 

"[This  book]  is  valuable  .as  an  up-to-date 
‘situation  report’  of  the  political  situat^n  in 
South-east  Asia,  but  much  more  valuable .  in 
what  it  reveals  of  the  average  American  s  in¬ 
ability  to  understand  countries  as  different  from 
his  own  as  are  those  south-eastern  Asian 
countries  of  which  he  writes.  [Mr.  Schecter’s] 
mentality  might  perhaps  be  called  a  C.I.A.  men¬ 
tality  in  that  he  is  not  really  interested  in 
Buddhist  values  at  ail  but  rather  exasperated 
tlS  these  values,  which  are  not  of  this  world 
and  not  concerned  with  the  political  situation 
here  and  now,  should  prove  a  broken  reed  in 
thrgrand  American  design  of  building  up,.^en- 
uine^  ‘national’  fronts  against  international 
Oommunism.  [He]  probably  tries  to  be  impar- 
nTbut  it  is  an  impartiality  which  leaves  no 
room  for  any  assumptions  other  than  those  of 
the  frank^  materialism  of  the  American  Estab- 

llshment.”^g  p967  O  12  ’67  750w 

Reviewed  hv  W.  S.  Weedon 
^  Va  Q  R  43:695  autumn  ’67  750w 


SCHEFF,  THOMAS  J.  Being,, men|Wly  ill:  a 
sociological  theory.  210p  il  $5.75  Aldine  pub. 

616.89  Mental  Illness.  Role  playing  66-15207 
"The  author's  theory  is  "that  the  chrordcally 
mentally  ill  are  ‘residual  deviants’.  .  .  .  mere 
is  a  social  institution  of  Insanity,  the  stereo¬ 
types  of  which  are  known  to  all  mernbers  of 
society  from  childhood  onwards:  certain  rule- 
breakers  are  labelled  with  this  role,  often  at  a 
time  of  emotional  crisis  when  they  are  abnor¬ 
mally  suggestible,  after  which  they  undergo 
the  initiation  ceremonies  for  the  new  role  Pro¬ 
vided  by  legal  procedures  for  compulsory  ad¬ 
mission  to  hospital.  .  .  .  [Professor  Scheff]  is 
mainly  concerned  with  chronic  schizophrenia: 
ho  asserts  that  psychiatrists  have  made  no 
progress  in  elucidating  its  causes,  have  no 
definition  of  it  that  is  agreed  even  in  pim  coun¬ 
try  let  alone  in  different  cultures,  and.ha.ve  no 
good  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  medical  dis¬ 
ease  .  .  .  [He]  outlines  the  research  needed: 
on  objective  measures  of  de-viant  behaviour 
.  .  .  and  on  the  process  by  which  people  are 
extruded  from  families  and  small  groui^,  in 
other  words,  made  into  scapegoats,  (Econ¬ 
omist) 

Reviewed  by  A.  K.  Cohen 

Am  Soc  R  32:850  O  ’67  650w 
"In  contrast  with  most  theories  of  mental 
disorders  that  emphasize  processes  operating 
within  the  individual,  the  focus  of  this  book  is 
on  the  significance  of  external  societal  factor. 

.  .  .  Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
wealth  of  ideas  expressed  is  Immaterial,  /^at 
is  Important  is  that  a  stimulating  set  of  test¬ 
able  hypotheses  regarding  a  neglected  aapect  of 
mental  disorders  has  been  introduced  for  con¬ 
firmation  or  rejection.”  J.  D.  Page 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:260  My  ’67  480w 
"These  criticisms  of  psychiatry  are  Justified 
in  part:  it  is  certainly  true  that  concept  of 
disease  have  remained  disappointingly  culture- 
bound,  and  every  day  the  immigrants  in  our 
midst  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  mental 
disorders  not  described  in  European  textbooks 
or  listed  among  possible  diagnoses.  So  one  can 
agree  with  Mr  Scheff  that  the  medical  view¬ 
point  leads  to  a  loss  of  cultural  relativity,  of 
the  perspective  that  what  is  abnormal  and,  in 
fact,  insane  in  Britain  could  be  unremarkable 
not  a  thousand  miles  away.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
Mr  Scheff’s  account  of  the  procedure  for  -the 
compulsory  committal  of  the  Insane  in  a  Mid¬ 
western  state  ‘noted  for  its  progressive  psy¬ 
chiatric  services’  does  not  help  to  convince  the 
reader  that  British  psychiatry  can  learn  from 
American  practice.” 

Economist  223:1026  Je  3  ’67  600w 
“Scheff  stresses  the  extreme  arbitrariness  of 
medical  judgments  of  mental  dlsord^.  .  .  . 

He  refers  to  the  book  by  Lalng  and^terson. 
Sanity,  Madness  and  the  Family  IBRD  196al, 
which  shows  how  so-called  psychotic  symptoms 
in  the  labelled  patient  are  often  nothing  more 
than  logical  expressions  of  protest  against  an 
extreme  but  socially  unstigmated  craziness  in 
the  others  in  the  family.  .  .  .  Always  .Scheff 
states  his  position  dispassionately  and  with  no 
hint  of  dogmatism;  but  let  us  not  entertain  My 
illusions  about  the  revolutionary  import  of  his 
conclusions.”  David  Cooper 

New  Statesman  73:844  Je  16  67  650w 

TLS  p722  Ag  10  ’67  650w 


SCHEFFCZYK,  .LEO.  Man’s  search  for  himself : 
modern  and  biblical  images.  176p  $3.95  Sheed 
233  Man  (Theology)  66-22026 

"Drawing  the  Christian  iniage  of  man  Horn 
[an]  analysis  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  avithor  then  confronts  this  imap:e 
with  that  to  be  found  in  leading  modern  philos- 
ophies  and  reflected  in  the.  literature  of.  our 
dav.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Original¬ 
ly  published  in  German  as  Der  Moderne  Mensch 
vor  dem  biblischen  Menschenbild,  1964. 


Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  116:699  My  6  ^67  80w 

“A  bright,  cheerful,  and  highly  interesting 
religious  interpretation  of  tte  nian-God .  and 
man-self  relations,  in  the  .  Catholic  traditi9n. 

.  Scheffczyk  re-states  in  fresh,  attractive 
ways  the  central  Christian  position,  modern  de¬ 
partures  from  it  (Marxist,  existential,  literary ) , 
and  the  residual,  forceful  stance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thinker.  Inevitably,  leaving  room,  for  his 
conclusion  he  pushes  Marxism  .and  existential¬ 
ism.  But  this  is  because  the  interpretation  is 
Scheffczyk’s  [own]--  .  .  .  traditional  and  yet 
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SCHEFFCZYK,  LEO — Continued 
highly  original.  A  compelling,  refreshing  inter¬ 
pretation,  useful  for  the  general  reader,  emi¬ 
nently  useful  for  perspective  for  college  students 
of  the  positions  and  works  considered.” 

Choice  4:53  Mr  ’67  140w 

Christian  Century  83:1149  S  21  ’66  30w 
"This  is  an  excellent  book.  Leo  Scheffczyk, 
a  46-year-old  German  who  has  a  doctorate  in 
theology  from  Munich  University  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  presenting  what  he  promises 
in  the  title.  .  .  .  The  modern  thought  consulted 
includes  Marx,  Jaspers,  Heidegger,  Nietzsche, 
Kafka,  Hemingway  and  a  number  of  other  au¬ 
thors.  Each  author’s  vision  of  man  is  criticized 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  vision. 
This  is  not  a  dry  presentation  of  points  of  view, 
but  one  fired  with  stimulating  opinions.” 
Richard  Walz 

Library  J  91:4960  O  15  ’66  170w 


SCHEIDIG,  WALTHER.  Crafts  of  the  Weimar 
Bauhaus,  1919-1924:  an  early  experiment  in 
design:  phot,  by  Klaus  G.  Beyer  [tr.  by  Ruth 
Michaelis-Jena  with  the  collaboration  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Murray].  150p  S16.50  Reinhold 

707  Bauhaus.  Design  66-25545 

"Mr.  Scheidig  relates  the  origin  of  the 
Bauhaus  and  its  growth  to  1924 — a  few  months 
before  its  removal  [from  Weimar]  to  Dessau — 
emphasizing  its  artistic,  political,  and  socio¬ 
logical  entanglements.  The  illustrations  .  .  . 
reflect  Gropius’  belief  that  ‘architects,  sculptors 
and  painters  .  .  .  must  all  return  to  the  crafts,’ 
They  Include  graphics,  textiles,  furniture, 
ceramics  and  other  craft  Items.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index  of  names. 


“This  sober,  impartial  enumeration  of  his¬ 
torical  facts  is  all  that  will  be  needed  by  future 
Bauhaus  commentators  to  understand  the  entire 
phenomenon  and  its  influence.  In  a  mere  38 
pages  Scheidig  manages  admirably  to  Introduce 
the  Bauhaus  ancestors  and  their  full-grown 
descendants.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  description  of 
Johannes  Itten,  the  Foundation  Course  teacher 
J^ho  kept  hi.s  students  on  Mazdaznan  diets  and 
Buddhistic  rites,  makes  Tim  Leary  look  prac¬ 
tically  noimal.  It  reads  like  a  fascinating  novel. 
...  [There  are]  pages  filled  with  excellent 
photographs  of  Bauhaus  workshop  products  up 
to  1924  .  .  The  lesson  of  this  highly  recom- 
.inended  book  ...  is  a  lesson  in  the  power  of 
ideology,  the  power  of  personality,  and  the 
intuitive  grasp  of  their  manifestation  at  the 
right  moment  in  history.”  Sibyl  Mohoh^-Nagy 
Arch  Forum  127:64  N  ’67  3000w 
"The  book  may  be  criticized  for  its  distracting 
type-face  and  careless  editing.  Recommended 
only  for  .specialized  art  collections  and  for 
academic  libraries.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  92:2147  Je  1  ’67  130w 


JONATHAN.  The  village  of  Ben  Sue. 
Ijzp  5,J.95  Knopf 

Vietnamese  Con¬ 
flict,  1961-  .  Vietnam — Social  conditions 
^  67-29479 

January  of  this  year  “Ben  Sue.  30  miles 
invaded  and  destroyed  by 
bulldozers,  and  its  3500  people 
evacuated  to  a  barren  refugee  camp.  This  was 

Cefer"  Operatioii 

The  Snbell  covered  the  action  for 

peared.”^(lIbSry-jr^®''® 


Reviewed  by  R.  E.  O’Brien 

Best  Sell  27:295  N  1  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Dillin 

60QT^'’'®^*®n  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  2  ’67 

author]  concentrates  on  simple,  homelv 
details  and  personal  interviews.  The  good 

ig-norance  of  American  men 
IS  evident,  blit  there  is  no  preaching  and  2?i1v 
ihoF®!. between  the  lines  do  we  realize 
buman  life  and  national  culture  that 
are  being  destroyed.^  This  gentle,  humane  docu- 
merR  is  recommended  to  everyone,  especially 
to  those  in  control  of  the  war.”  Collin  Clark  ^ 
Library  J  92:3429  O  1  ’67 

s-nd  .iustifiablv  famous 
V  ^”'1  '^uth  little  comment  de¬ 
tails  wh^  took  place  at  Ben  Sue  There 

are  significant  elements  in  [this  book]'  whf^h 
students  of  Vietnam  should  note.  First  is  the 
perpetual  ^paration  of  Vietcong  from  ‘the 
P.®u.b.’e  (who  are.  however,  termed  ^ostfle 
civilians’).  ...  A  recent  reviewer  Siided  Schell 


for  not  sympathizing  with  the  Americans  lack 
of  control  over  the  Vietnamese  government 
which  does  many  wicked  things.  This  is  a 
second  vital  element,  and  Schell  disposes  of  it. 
...  A  third  element  is  that  the  Vietnamese, 
especially  the  enemy,  are  said  to  be  personally 
very  cruel,  while  we  never  employ  torture. 
Schell  describes  Vietnamese  officers  torturing 
NLF  suspects  while  an  American  watches.’ 
Jonathan  Mirsky 

Nation  206:55  Ja  8  ’68  llOOw 


“[Schell’s]  account  of  what  happened  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  skill  that  many  a  veteran  "war 
reporter  will  eiu'y,  eloquently  sensitive,  subtly 
clothed  in  an  aura  of  detachment,  understated, 
extraordinarily  persuasive.  .  .  .  Much  of  [his] 
indictment,  moreover,  is  justified,  accurate  and 
overdue.  His  book  is  one  of  the  few  major 
efforts  thus  far  to  assess  United  States  con¬ 
duct  of  the  vital  yet  little-understood  struggle 
to  wrest  control  of  the  peasants  from  the  Viet¬ 
cong.  ...  [If  it]  must  be  rated  high  as  an  in¬ 
dictment.  it  must  also  be  labeled  as  slanted 
journalism,  mainly  because  of  its  multitudinous 
sins  of  omission.  .  .  .  Whether  by  intent  or 
ignorance,  Schell  occasionally  is  shamefully  un¬ 
fair.  .  .  .  Ruefully,  this  reviewer  is  compelled 
to  recommend  [this  book]  .  .  .  because  of  its 
rare  pinpointing  of  critical  areas  where  the 
United  States  could  be  doing  a  better  job  in 
Vietnam.”  John  Meoklin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  29  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Hogan 

Sat  R  50:46  N  4  ’67  300w 
“[Schell]  paints  a  picture  of  unremitting  mis¬ 
ery  inspired  by  wanton  cruelty — but  he  elects 
to  omit  details  that  would  have  colored  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  For  example,  he  has  admitted  to 
knowing  that  Propagandist  Le  Khanh  Trung, 
one  of  the  highest  ranking  Viet  Cong  ever  to 
fail  into  American  hands,  was  found  in  Ben 
Sue;  but  he  does  not  deem  it  worth  mention¬ 
ing  in  his  book.  Nor  does  he  tell  how  Ben 
Sue’s  farmers  were  given  new  land  and  homes 
elsewhere,  nor  that  the  village  was  destroyed  as 
part  of  an  operation  to  deny  the  Viet  Cong 
use  of  a  jungle  sanctuary  where  720  guerrillas 
were  killed,  thousands  of  secret  documents  un¬ 
covered  and  hundreds  of  tunnels  and  bunkers 
destroyed.  But  all  that  might  have  spoiled  his 
story.” 

Time  90:112  N  17  ’67  200w 


SCHELL,  ORVILLE,  it.  ed.  The  China  reader, 
3v.  See  Schurmann,  F. 


SCHELLING.  THOMAS  C.  Arms  and  Influence. 
293p  $7.50  Tale  univ  press 
355.03  Military  art  and  science.  World  poli¬ 
tics  66-15744 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  W.  G.  Carleton 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:195  Mr  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Hedley  Bull 

Bui  Atomic  Scl  23:25  Mr  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:8  Ap  6  ’67  1050w 
TLS  p257  Mr  30  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Nathan  Lettes 

World  Pol  19:710  J1  ’67  2700w 
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bCHENDLER,  SYLVAN.  Eakii 
Little 

B  or  92  Eakins.  Thomas  67-18109 

.author  has  written  a  ‘‘study  of  Thomas 
Eakins  s  work,  particularly  of  his  portraits.  He 
uses  quotations  from  writers,  poets,  and  arti.sts 
contemporary  with  Ealcins  to  present  him  in  the 
Century  Philadelphia  with 
its  own  vision  of  life,  society,  and  art.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 

accompli.shed 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
America,  was  not  accorded  the 
1  ecognition  in  his  lifetime  that  he  richly 

handled 

luilt  his  painting  with  masterly 

nbiXFXun^F’^®  fli.'sfprtune  to  offend  Phiiadel- 
^  his  painting  of  "The  Gross  Clinin’ 

found  shocking.  Mr’ 

Schendler  s  book  is  a  vindication  of  this  too 
ns  ®^'®®^®i^  painter.  It  is'  a  pity  only^  that 

vofume*  cmfld°'Fo®t^S®”^  .Paintings  in  this 

coflid  not  have  been  in  color,  although 

coflectfen  f^Ftes  are  an  'admffabTe 

setting  the' excellent  in 

*B®esf T7':"32V’V'lT%r220w" 
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‘‘Schendler  provides  an  excellent  summary 
portrait  of  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  [his]  portrait  of  Bakins  himself 
is  psychologically  overstated  and  wooden.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  artist’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  realism  and  conflict  with  the  insipidi¬ 
ties  of  Philadelphia  society  were  offset  by  a 
playfulness  and  flair  for  practical  jokes.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  best  in  probing  those  psychological 
qualities  that  make  [Bakins’]  >(^ork  enduring. 
"The  result  is  a  kind  of  total  ‘reading’  of  the 
paintings.  Much  has  been  made  of  his  scien- 
tiftc  realism,  but  Schendler  rightly  shifts  the 
empliasis  from  mere  objective  honesty  to  a 
more  complete  human  response,  and  intense 
love  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  body.”  Burton 
Silverman 

Book  World  p4  D  10  ’67  C50w 
“Mr.  Schendler’ s  style  is  occasionally  eulogis¬ 
tic,  his  analysis  frequently  limited  to  identi¬ 
fying  phrases,  and  his  explorations  of  emotion 
repetitious.  .  .  .  [The  book’s]  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  Bakins  would  seeni  to  be 
the  large  number  of  illusti'ations  of  his  work 
(some  previously  unpublished).  Recommended 
to  libraries  requiring  complete  holdings  on  the 
subject.  However,  for  a  more  comprehensive, 
vet  short  summary,  Fairfield  Porter’s  Thomas 
Bakins  [BRD  1960]  is  more  useful  and  less 
expensive.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  92:4142  N  16  '67  170w 


SCHILLEBEECKX,  E,  Marriage:  human  real¬ 
ity  and  saving  mystery;  tr.  by  N.  D.  Smith 
[Eng  title:  Marriage:  sectflar  reality  and 
savinj?  mystei’y].  2v  in  1  416p  $7.60  Sheeu 
265.5  Marriage  66-12263 

“This  book  includes  two  volumes  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  study  in  several  volumes  concerning  an 
‘anthropological  understanding  of  human  sex¬ 
uality  and  marriage’  combined  with  a  total 
Christian  vision  of  marriage.’  The,  present  two 
units  sun^ey  marriage  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  summarize  marriage  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.”  (America)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index  of  biblical  sources.  Index  of  sources 
for  material  on  church  history. 


“We  meet  here  the  .  evidence  of  scholarly 
responsibility,  with  a  dispassionate  search  for 
truth,  even  when  the  author  seems  to  be  push¬ 
ing  the  evidence  for  tlie  answer  he  finds.  .  .  . 
Schillebeeckx  makes  the  priceless  distinction 
between  acceptance  of  a  current  social  condi¬ 
tion  and  biblical  espousal  of  it  as  religious 
teaching.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  num¬ 
erous  suggestions  for  solving  the  problerns  of 
Matt.  19’s  passage  on  marriage  indissolubility 
and  its  exceptive  clause,  even  Schill^eecl^ 
selection  merely  adds  another  .proof  that  toe 
definitive  solution  is  still  missing.  .  .  .  The 
book  becomes  noticeably  less  prolix,  as  it 
chooses  toe  great  moments  m.  Church  his.tpry 
that  crystallized  Church  thinking  and  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  essence  of  ma.rriage  and  its  in¬ 
dissolubility.  .  .  .  [It]  .definitely  pleads  a  c^ 
for  mitigating  toe  Trid.entine  canonical  fonn 
for  the  sake  of  ecumenism  and  the  rights  of 
the  state,  but  presents  a  studied  noncommittal 
attitude  regarding  later  judgmens.  on  toe  pur¬ 
posefulness  of  marriage,  and  on  birth  control. 

P.  L.  114:783  My  28  ’66  600w 

“Christian  teaching  and  practice  is  pounded 
in  the  Testaments  and  the  autlpr  s  handling 
of  the  problems  concerning  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  expert  and  highly  readable.  His  .dis¬ 
cussion  of  Paul’s  pronouncements, .on  marriage 
is  especially  balanced,  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  achieve.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  contmpe  to 
have  questions,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  so-called  exceptions  to  the  absoluteness 
of  marriage  in  Matthew  .  .  .  but  that  is 

inevitable.  .  .  .  The  most,  remarka.ble  Quality 
iJf  this  work-ln-progres.q ,  is.  that  it  is^  both 
theolog'ical  and  anthropolog'HsaU  without  any 

contradicBon/’^  Walter ^Amol  ^ 

“Pullv  documented  and  scholarly,  [this]  will 
be  invaluable  as  a  reference  for  future  writers. 
For  the  lay  reader  [the]  interest  is  chiefly 
Father  Schillebeeckx’ s  free  acknowledgement 
that  toe  theology  of  marriage  is  not  static, 
but  a  constantly  developing  study.  Hi.q  .descrip¬ 
tion  of  changing  theological  and  social  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  marriage  through  the  centuries 
amply  supports  this  thesis  and  should  greatly 
comfort  and  enlighten  those  married  Chris¬ 
tiana  who  find  some  theological  attitudes  un- 
rSfstic  and  at  the  same  time  despair  of  tlieir 

’Se  170w 


SCHILLER,  BARBARA.  The  Vinlanders’  saga: 
il.  by  William  Bock.  69p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59 
Holt 

398.2  Sagas— Juvenile  literature.  Americj^- 
Discovery  and  exploration — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Greenland — Discovery  and  exploration 
— Juvenile  literature.  Northmen — Juvenile 
literature  _  .  66-9430 

“According  to  the  publishers,  this  is  the  prst 
adaptation  for  young  readers  of  the  Vmland 
Sagas,  translated  by  Magnus  Magnusspn  and 
Hermann  Palsson,  and  of  Tbe  Norse  Atlantic 
Saga,  translated  by  Gwyn  Jones  [BRD  1964]. 
Written  by  unknown  authors  m  the  13  to  cem 
tury  about  their  ancestors  of  abo^ut  930-1030. 
these  sagas  extoll  the  exploits  of  Eric  the  Red 
and  his  sons,  Leif  the  Lucky,  Thorwald,  and 
Thorsten.  Around  these  men  is  woven  a  .rich 
fabric  of  background  involving  their  families, 
friends,  and  enemies.  .  .  .  Grades  five  to  seven. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  F.  H.  Guidry  .  .  -c? 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  67 
80w 

“In  bald,  factual  prose,  the  author  success¬ 
fully  retains  the  characteristically  dispassionate 
style  of  the  sagas.  Modern  tales,  of  the  Vikings 
may  give  twentieth-century  children,  .bred  qn 
violence  and  hyperbole, .  a.  more  exciting  ad¬ 
venture  story;  but  there  is  interest  and  value  in 
this  brief  glimpse  of  the  daring  Northmen^ 
they  appear  in  the  remembered  tales  of  their 
own  descendants.”  E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:64  F  87  180w 
“A  veil  of  mysticism  rests  upon  the  realistic 
adventures  and  the  excellent  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings  have  caught  the  mystical  spirit,  gi’vhig 
the  book  distinction.  Renewed  interest  in  Ice¬ 
landic  sagas  should  make  this  book  of  interest 
to  most  libraries.” 

Library  J  91:6197  D  15  66  120w 

“Barbara  Schiller  has  a  good  idea,  but  it 
hasn’t  worked  out  in  practice.  Her  aim  was  to 
retell  the  story  of  the  resettling  of  Greenland 
and  the  shores  of  America  by  the  Vikings  a 
thousand  years  ago  and  to  capture  .  something 
of  their  fearlessness  and  sea,going  skill.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  one  man  and  making 
his  story  stand  for  all,  she  has  run  through  a 
number  of  them.  Their  strange,  n.am^  and 
their  brief  appe.arances  blur  the 
tween  them,  and  we  get.  a  crowd  of  a,ctors  Imra 
to  separate  or  to  be  caught  up  by.  Thomas 

Lask  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p68  N  6  '66  90w 

SCHILLER,  BARBARA.  The  white  rat’s  ta^le; 
il  by  Adrienne  Adams,  unp  $3.50:  lib  bdg 
$3.27  Holt 

398.2  Faii-y  tales.  Folklore— France— Juve¬ 
nile  literature  67-17995 

Based  on  a  medieval  French  folktale,  this 
storv  is  about  a  king  and  queen  who  .  per¬ 
suade  the  fairy  queen  to  transform  their  pet 
into  a  lovely  princess.  The  princess  grows  up 
and  demands  the  most  powerful  husband  in  the 
.^vorld — a  rat.  Sorrowfully,  the  ipya.1  foster 
parents  go  off  to  consult  with  the  fairy  queen. 
Thev  return  home  to  find  that  the  princess 
has  resumed  her  rat  form,  and  in. fact  that  the 
rat  wedding  has  just  been  solemnized. .  (^er¬ 
ica)  “Kindergarten  to  grade  two.  (Library  J) 

“This  story  has  a  delicious  Gallic  flavor 
spiced  with  gentle  Gallic  satire  .  .  Illus¬ 
trated  with  gaiety  and  charm.”  Ethna  Sheehan 
America  117:514  N  4  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  B.  King 

Book  World  pl6  N  26  ’67  lOOw 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  ’67 
60w 

Reviewed  by  B.  S.  Cullen 

Library  J  92:4246  N  15  67  90w 
“The  storv  is  whimsical  without  ever  getting 
coy;  the  telling  of  it  is  conversational  and  un- 
condescending;  the  illustrations  by  Adrienne 
Adams  could  be  no  other;  a  most  mellifluous, 
inevitable  collaboration.”  Eye  Merriarn 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p71  N  5  ’67  40w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:35  D  16  ’67  120w 

SCHILLING,  BERNARD  N.  The  comic  spirit. 
Boccaccio  to  Thomas  Mann.  238p  $7.95  Wayne 
state  univ.  press 

809  7  Comedv — History  and  criticism.  Char¬ 
acters  and  characteristics  in  literature 

o5”21d52 

A  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Jlochester  presents  a  series  of  essays  on  tol- 
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SCHILLING,  B.  N. — Continioed 
erant  laug-hter”  as  exemplified  in  literature. 
He  discusses  “characters  in  Boccaccio  (the  fat 
abbot  from  First  Day — story  Four),  Fielding 
(Parson  Adams  and  others  from  Joseph  An¬ 
drews),  Dickens  (Mi-.  Micawber),  Zangwill 
(Manasseh,  The  ICing  of  Schnorrers)  and  Mann 
(several  characters  from  Buddenbrooks).”  (Mod 
Philol)  Index. 


“The  choices  are  excellent,  and  there  are 
some  penetrating  insights  into  what  makes 
comedy — often  the  struggle  between  nature  and 
falsity  of  some  sort— but  Schilling  has  chosen 
to  do  much  retelling  of  the  stories,  achieving 
diffuseness  and  making  the  reader  long  for  the 
originals  in  place  of  the  comments,  or  for  a 
more  crisp  arrangement  of  ideas.  .  .  .  The 
book  should  be  of  help  to  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:303  Je  ’66  150w 
“Schilling  offers  (the  reader]  well-written  ap¬ 
preciation,  done  with  verve,  with  observation, 
with  happy  detail.  He  retells  episodes,  he  re¬ 
creates  moments  and  sensations,  with  enjoy- 
rnent  and  skill:  the  reader  who  has  not  read 
the  original  will  probably  want  to.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  there  are  times]  when  he  succumbs  to 
the  temptation  ...  to  take  the  character  away 
from  the  creator  and  redo  it  better — as  when 
he  rewrites  Micawber’ s  conclusion.  The  least 
satisfactory  part  is  where  Schilling  feels  that 
he  must  do  more  than  rely  on  himself  and 
must  provide  a  progressive  order  in  the  pieces.” 
S.  M.  Tave 

Mod  Philol  64:379  My  ’67  700w 


SCHINAGL,  MARY  S.  History  of  efficiency 
ratings  in  the  federal  government.  147d  $5 
Bookman  associates 


353.001  Personnel  management.  Civil  serv¬ 
ice— U.S.  66-29074 


..The  author,  a  former  price  economist  with 
the  Omce  of  Price  Stabilization,  evaluates  the 
Graphic  Scale  (1924-35),  the  Revised  Rating 
Scale  (1935-42),  and  the  Modified  Rating  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  latter  dating  from  1942  and  still  used 
by  some  Federal  agencies.  She  investigates 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  efficiency 
.systems,  and  is  convinced  new  methods 
of -Federal,  employee  evaluation  are  needed.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index 


■  •  •  Problems 

are  highlighted  which  go  beyond  efficiency 
tbese  are  (1)  to  what  extent 
should  the.  President  and  Congress  set  forth 
admm^trative  p.olicj^  (2)  how  far  should  the 
D.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  be  allowed  to 
fhfiction  as  a  ‘controlling  personnel  agency’? 
This  volume  covers,  new  ground,  being  based 
largely  on  Congressional  hearings  and  reports, 
p.ublications  . of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion,  .magazine  articles  and  interviews.’  Help- 
ful  bibliography  and  detailed  notes.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  senior  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:961  D  ’66  220w 

is  as  .dry  as  the  sub- 
•  •-  .The  book  chronicles  the  subiect 
without  giving  a  historical  interpretation, 
formulating  conclusions,  or  making  recom- 
mendations.  thus  it  fails  to  offer  any  guidance 
executives  who  must  con- 
pnue  to  attempt  to  improve  what  is  admitted 
inefficient  and  difficult  system.  Those 
libraries,  stpcializing.  m  this  area  should  con¬ 
sider  thi.s  book  in  light  of  the  existing  litera¬ 
ture  available  to  them.”  H.  W  Dillon  ” 
Library  J  91:3949  S  1  ’66  lOOw 


SCHLESINGER,  ARTHUR  M.  The  bitter  herl 

llf 

n,uthor  of  A  Thousand  Days  (BRD  1965 
offers  an  analysis  of  our  present  dilernmi 
of.,  suggestions  for  a  politl^ 

rather  than  a  military  solution.  In  discussim 
Bus  problem  [he]  assesses  the  wider  iSm'icn 
tions  of  the  Russo-Chinese  split  for  AmeHcai 
policy,  the  potential  impact  of  the  wir  h 
Vietnam  on  civil  freedom  in  the  Ufoted 
and  the  uses  of  history  as  a  means 

Ks  )^?ol^i\^^^;rre^£fed^H3fiHn^ 

and^lh'e  slfurl^^^?*  ?o"ft""""'  Encounteli 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:351  Mr  11  ’67  600w 


“[This  is]  a  disappointing  work.  The  book 
advocates  a  middle  course,  not  withdrawal  frorn 
Vietnam,  but  also  no  escalation.  'The  United 
States  is  ...  to  confine  itself  to  holding  the 
areas  now  under  control  while  working,  out  a 
negotiated  settlement.  ...  We  have  a  right  tc 
expect  from  Arthur  Schlesinger  a  more  prob¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  strategic  issues  at  stake. 
.  .  .  He  urges  us  to  negotiate  without  contem¬ 
plating  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  may 
not  wish  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Schlesinger  al^  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  extent  to  which  the  Russo- 
Chinese  split  has  'set  all  Communist  states  free 
to  pursue  national  policies.’.  .  .  It  is  optimistic 
indeed  to  expect  that  the  split  alone  will  halt 
Red  aggression.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlanfir  Mr  ’67  850w 


"As  one  of  the  leading  intellectual  figures,  of 
what  might  be  called  the  govemment-in-exile, 
Mr  Schlesinger  mercilessly  probes  the  weak 
points  of  the  Administration’s  arguments  and 
policies.  His  style  is  lucid,  his  analysis  per¬ 
ceptive,  and  his  remedy,  while  somewhat  cir¬ 
cumspect,  is  highly  persuasive.  ...  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  Schlesinger  notes,  that  President 
Kennedy  ‘had  other  matters  on  his  mind’  than 
the  disintegrating  situation  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
Unfortunately  this  is  an  Inadequate  explanation 
for  faulty  analysis  and  decisions  wrongly  made. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Schlesinger’s  credit  that  he  does 
not  try  to  exonerate  his  former  chief.  .  .  .  The 
Bitter  Heritage  frames  the  issues  with  precision 
and  analyzes  our  current  policies  with  a  relent¬ 
less  logic.  If  it  offers  no  solutions,  it  is  none¬ 
theless  an  important  contribution  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  Informed  electorate  that  is  necessary 
to  face  the  hard  choices  of  a  tragedy  from 
which  there  may  be  no  middle  way  out.”  Ronald 
Steel 

Book  Week  p5  Mr  5  ’67  2260w 


‘A  perplexing  contribution  to  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Southeast  Asia.  As  description 
and  criticism  of  past  and  present  American  ac¬ 
tivities  in  South  Viet-Nam,  Schlesinger’s  book 
is  considerably  more  balanced,  coherent,  and 
lucid  than  most.  However,  his  account  of  spe¬ 
cific  events  and  decisions  of  the  Viet-Nam 
war  offer  few  insights  not  already  presented 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  Yet,  his  two  chapters  on  the 
relevance  of  historical  analysis  to  political  de¬ 
cision  making  and  the  role  of  dissent  in  democ¬ 
racy  are  absolutely  first-rate,  making  this  book 
valuable  for  library  collections  on  the  policy 
process  in  general,  if  not  tbe  Viet-Nam  war  in 
particular.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:587  JI  ’67  80w 


Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  25  '67  40w 

Reviewed  by  J.  G.  Harrison 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  P  9  ’67 
800w 


Reviewed  by  Dennis  Hale 

Commonweal  86:658  Mr  10  ’67  220w 

Critic  25:82  Ap  ’67  120w 

Economist  222:333  Ja  28  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Delaney 

Library  J  92:1167  Mr  15  ’67  130w 


Library  J  92:1763  Ap  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
“Despite  some  serious  flaws,  [this]  is  by  far 
the  best  short  history  and  analysis  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  available  in  book  form.  ...  It  ought 
to  be  a  95-cent  paperback  within  reach  of  col¬ 
lege  students.  ....  [However]  Schlesinger’s 
faults  of  omission  become  grave  and  injure  his 
otherwise  effective  essay  when  he  commits 
serious  errors  in  a  reference  to  the  (Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  of  1954.  .  .  .  [His]  natural  allies  among 
those  who  oppose  Administration  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam  will  find  excellent  documentation  and  argu¬ 
ment  to.  serve  their  cause  in  [chapters  II  to  VI]. 
T^^hey  will  also  respond  warmly  and  gratefully  to 
nis  closing  chapter  on  American  democracy  and 
his  plea  to  preserve  mutual  trust  among  our¬ 
selves  as  Americans’.  It  is  these  chapters  that 
make  one  hope  that  this  valuable,  if  uneven, 
essay  wul .  eiyoy  the  widest  possible  circula¬ 
tion.  David  Schoenbrun 

New  Repub  166:26  F  11  ’67  2900w 
Reviewed  by  Gavin  Young 

New  Statesman  73:190  P  10  ’67  560w 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Howe 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:13  P  23  ’67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  David  Halberstam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  9  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  B.  S.  Fall 

Sat  R  50:39  P  4  ’67  2900v 


Time  89:77  P  3  ’67  750w 
TLS  p59  Ja  26  *67  600w 
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SCHLESINGER,  JOSEPH  A.  Ambition  and 
politics:  political  careers  in  the  United  States. 
(Am.  politics  res.  ser)  226p  $6  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally 

329  Political  parties.  U.S. — Politics  and 
government.  Politics,  Practical  66-19454 
“In  this  study  I  have  sought -a  broad  per¬ 
spective  on  American  political  careers.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  study  concerns  .  ..  . 

the  offices  of  governor  and  senator,  I  have  tried 
to  place  these  offices  withm  a  general  scheme 
of  political  advancement  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  two-party  system  provides  two  im¬ 
portant  avenues  of  advancement,  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  careers  of  the  major  parties’ 

.  .  .  defeated  as  well  as  their  successful  candi¬ 
dates  for  office.  Within  the  American  federal 
system  the  state  is  the  primary  political  unit; 
the  state,  therefore,  has  been  my  principal  unit 
of  analysis.’’  (Pref)  Index. 


“Although  not  an  original  theme  in  career 
analysis  ...  in  Schlesinger’s  hands  this  idea 
takes  on  new  meaning.  .  .  .  With  considerable 
imagination  and  ingenuity,  [he]  draws  on  data 
about  statewide  and  national  office  holders  (us¬ 
ually  aggregating  data  from  1914  to  1958)  to  de¬ 
pict  the  U.S.  political  opportunity  structure.  .  .  . 
Schlesinger’s  effort  will  be  of  major  interest 
to  students  of  political  recruitment,  of  the 
American  party  system,  and  of  comparative 
state  politics.  The  book  is  not,  however, 
free  of  faults.  .  .  .  For  instance,  aggregating 
career  patterns  across  four  decades  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  life  smothers  important  his¬ 
torical  variations.  .  .  .  Other  weaknesses,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  rooted  more  in  faulty  the9- 
rizing  than  data  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  book  in 
general,  more  than  tlie  ambition  theory  in 
particular,  does  help  us  break  free  of  the 
straight-jacket  imposed  on  recruitment  theory 
by  its  early  marriage  to  the  ‘sociology  of  occu¬ 
pation’  approach.”  Kenneth  Prewitt 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:767  S  ’67  lOOOw 
“Contains  many  findings  and  ideas  of  great 
interest,  even  though  the  theoi-y  itself  turns 
out  to  be  mostly  excess  baggage.  A  continu¬ 
ation  of  Schlesinger’s  earlier  work  in  How  They 
Become  Governor  (Bureau  of  Government 
Studies,  Michigan  State  University  pamplilet).” 

Choice  4:1052  N  ’67  60w 


SCHMANDT,  HENRY  J.  The  Milwaukee  metro¬ 
politan  study  commission  [by]  Hen^  J. 
Schmandt  with  William  H.  Standing.  331p  il 
$6.95  Ind.  univ.  press 

.  352.09775  Wisconsin.  Metropolitan  Study 
Commission.  Milwaukee  County.  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area  65-19706 

“Created  by  state  legislative  action,  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  functioned  from  1957  to  1961. 
was  directed  to  investigate  the  principal  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  the  various  governmental  units 
of  Milwaukee  County,  exanune  the  extent  to 
which  cooperative  procedures  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  among  those  units,  determme  whether 
services  could  be  rendered  most  adequately  on  a 
local  or  a  county-wide  basis,  and  make  written 
reports  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  with 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations.  .  .  . 
The  authors  conclude  that  enthusiasm,  thorough 
study,  and  rational  recommendations  do  not 
get  results:  results  are  achieved  by  polRical 
action  and  compromise  with  the  ideal.  (Puo- 
lisher’s  note)  Appendixes  include  a  list  of  iriajor 
reports  and  recommendations  of  Metropolitan 
Study  Commission.  Chronology.  Index. 


“Schmandt  makes  a  careful  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysi.q  of  the  successes  and  mostly  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  Study  Cormnission.  .  .  .  His  last 
chapters  do  a  particularly .  useful  job  of  fittffig 
the  work  of  this  Commission  into  the  problem 
of  American  metropolitan  Political  reorganize 
tion.  Schmandt  can  be  ranked  wiffi  th®  new 
breed  of  urban  political  scientists  who  are  100^ 
iiig  to  the  more  basic  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  metropolitan  America.  Like 
nmny  of  his  colleagues  he  occasionally  reverts 
to  jargon  and  ‘shopworn  metaphors.  A  highly 
useful  tiook..^^  ^  ,gg 

“IThel  book  is  a  detailed  document  patterned 
mostly  for  scholars  and  students  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  academic  and  large  public  li¬ 
braries. ’’^Marco  Thoi-ne^^  ^  .gg 


SCHMIDT,  ALBERT  J.,  ed  Of  the  Rus  Com- 
nionw6Rlth.  See  Fie  teller,  G. 


SCHMIDT,  FRANCES,  ed.  Public  relations  In 
ViPriltVi  and  welfs-rei  ed,  by  Fr3,nces  Scniiiidt 
and  Harold  N.  Weiner.  278p  $6.50  Columbia 
univ.  press 

659.2  Public  relations— Social  work  66-19480 
This  collection  of  essays  is  ‘‘deyoted  to  the 
public  relations  roles,  responsibilities,  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  managements  ot.hea'tth  and  wel¬ 
fare  organizations,  governmental  and  private. 

.  .  .  [Among  the  subjects  discussed  are]  how 
public  opinion  is  formed,  the  roles  of  ihe  rri^s 
communications  media  in  our  society,  tne  m- 
portance  of  controversy  in  heightening  public 
Interest  in  health  and  welfare  Proframs.  the  use 
of  public  relations  volunteers,  and  thf  develop¬ 
ing  practice  of  involving  clients,  patients,  and 
other  ‘customers’  in  the  public  relations  activi 
ties  of  the  nonprofit  organizations  seiving 
them.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

Reviewed  by  Harold  Mantel!  Annw 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:559  Mi  67  46()w 

“[This]  collection  is  a  first  effort  to  alert  and 
instruct  public  and  private  agency  personnel  in 
establishing  and  maintaining,  a  S°P.d  ™a&e  and 
effective  relations  with  their  various  publics. 
Articles  are  popularly  written  with  examples 

and  cases  from  Personal  experiences.  ...  ihe 
authors  include  a  research  agency  pi  esidenL  an 
academic  administrator,  and  a  eo>^®Phant,  most 
of  them  are  public  relation  dir^tors  for  charity 
organizations.  No  index  oi"  ,  hihliography  bu 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  each  author 
included.  ®^uLful  and  stimulating 
engaged  in  public  relations  work,  and  tnose 
professionals  and  amateurs,  working  in  volun¬ 
tary  and  charitable  organizations. 

Choice  4:72  Mr  67  170w 

“[This  group  of  well- written  essays]  is  the 

result  of  a  1965  summer  institute  ,on  Rnblic  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Columbia  University  Je^ool  of 
Social  Work.  Long  recognizing  the  vital  need 
for  and  the  growing  problems  of  conveying,  their 
messages,  11  experienced  leaders  in  public  re¬ 
lations  for  health,  welfare  and ,  related  areas 
discuss  common  roles,  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunittes.”^ J.^W.  Stein^  ^ 

SCHMIDT,  JAMES  NORMAN.  See  Norman.  J. 


SCHMITT,  KARL  W I L H E L M .  Multistory  hous- 

ins  (Mehrgeschossiffer  wohnbau)  Ltr.  oy  ii-. 

Rockwell],  215p  il  $18.50  Prae^er  toaon 

728.2  Apartment  houses  GO-l^iayu 

An  “architectural  critic  .  .  .  Iht 

recent  history  of  housing  construedon,  from  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  tbe  architects  ^^e 

1930’s  to  create  dignified  housing  for  the  poor, 
to  the  actual  birth  of  the  New  Cities  in  1H5 
in  Europe’s  gutted,  capitals.  .  .  /hows 

how  architects  in  cities  around  the  world  have 
answered  the  problems  of  high-denpty  living 
.  [and]  analyzes  the  major  international 
problems  of  slums  and  of  slurn  clearance.  .  .  . 
Structural  and  environmental  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  well.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of 
architects. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  other  book  on 
story  housing  that  giyes  the  subject  ^divided 
attention  as  Schmitt  s  book  does.  For,  both 
architecture  students  and  students  of  socioloCT, 
his  long  prefatory  philosophical  treatise  on  all 
aspects  of  his  subject  will  supiily  ,an  excellent 
basis  for  thought.  The  book  is  international 
in  scope,  covers  the  subject  well,  has  plenty 
of  illustrations  and  plans,  and  an  index  of  the 
architects  and  the  photographers  whose  work 
appears  here.  It  will  prove  a  ^"^e 
for  libraries  serving  schools^  of  architecture, 
social  science,  and  sociology. 

Choice  3:900  D  66  90w 

“[The  author]  discusses  effective  large-scale 
housing  and  shows  how  various 
been  successful  or  unsuccessful  in 
tions  of  the  problem  The  text  is  En^ish  and 
German.  This  is  of  value  to  people  who  ^e 
concerned  with  planning  new  housing  almost 
anvwhere  in  the  world  and  is  a  necessa:^ 
tion  to  all  libraries  serving  commimitles  with 
urban  planning  and  development  collections. 

H.  L.  ,1  Qi.fi-ifis  T)  15  *66  IlOw 


SCHMOOKLER,  JACOB.  InvenHon  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  332p  il  $9.95  Harvard  univ. 

600  Inventions.  Technology— Philosophy. 

Economic  development  66-i446d 

The  author,  “professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  [describes  theJ  .  .  . 
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SCHMOOKLER,  JACOB— Continued 
factors  that  foster  teclinolog-lcal  Innovation.  .  .  . 
He  sees  these  factors  as  the  stimulus  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  or  other  inventions,  human 
wants,  and  economic  considerations.  Usinsr  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
for  patents  in  railroading,  agriculture,  petrole¬ 
um  refining,  and  papermaking,  [he]  analyzes 
the  complex  relations  between  invention  and 
economic  growth  in  .  .  .  [an]  attempt  to  find 
where  the  impulse  for  technological  progress 
originate.^  and  how  it  is  sustained.”  (Library  J) 
Some  of  the  material  in  this  book  has  been 
previously  published  in  the  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  History  and  the  American  Economic 
Review,  Papers  and  Proceedings.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:196  Ap  '67  170w 
J  Pol  Econ  75:116  F  ’67  270w 
“Jacob  Schmookler  .  .  .  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  [the  con¬ 
nection  between  industry  and  invention]  .  .  . 
m  ms  well -documented  and  cogently  argued 
book.  .  .  .  The  book  is  not  a  history  of 
tTOhnology  or  a  study  of  the  sociology  of  inven- 
tmn,  but  an  economist's  analysis  of  the  role 
of  economic  conditions  in  stimulating  inven¬ 
tion.  Harold  Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  91:5953  D  1  ’66  130w 
“The  product  of  a  decade  of  research,  the 
volume  represents  a  major  accomplishment  tmd 
provides  what  almost  certainly  will  be  for 
some  time  the  best  explanation  we  have  of  the 
afiocation  of  inventive  activity.  It  should  be 
of  major  interest  to  the  scientific  and  intel¬ 
lectual  .  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to 
professional  economists.  .  .  .  SchmookJer  has 
some_  interesting  data  and  things  to  say  about 
individual  versus  coiiiorate  inventors,  tne  rea- 
sons  for  the  decline  in  the  patent  rate  per 
scientist  or  engineer  in  the  postwar  era,  patent 
performance  of  big  companies  versus  that  of 
small  companies,  and  issues  relating  to  the 
mining  out  of  a  field.  But  the  major  thrust 
or  this,  book  is  to  present  and  develop  the 
impressive  evidence  for  the  demand  theory 
of  Invention.  The  book  is  a 
major  Imel^ctual  and  scholarly  accomplish¬ 
ment.”  R.  R,  Nelson 

Science  153:1367  S  16  ’66  ISOOw 


RUDOLF.  The  truth  will 
free  [tr.  by  :^delinde  Albrecht]. 
12op  $3.95  Herder  &  Herder 

231.74  Truth.  Revelation  66-22611 

^  This  book  is  thp  result  of  threp  naoers 
given  by^^e  author  at  Salzburg-  in  1963  on  the 

D  A  fourth  essay,  ‘The  Con- 

cept  of  Revelation  in  the  Bible,’  is  reprinted 
f^m  Bibli^he  Zeitschrift  of  the  same  yfiar  ThA 
&&  four  .aspects  ^-^elatlon® 

Revelation/  deals 
Son*  ,<f©fluition  of  what  revela- 

leads  into  Chapter  II 
(  ^d  s  Truth  m  Human  Dress’),  which  dLs- 
cusses  the  meaning  of  the  statement  thft 
?hA  griven  us  in  human  dress 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  Uia  existentini 
nature  of  revelation.  ”  (LlbFarF  J)  (DriSna 

nmcht  WsJ^rheit  die  frei- 

.  fT^Jl^rnod  with  texts  from  Scripture  and 
.confusing  at  times,  thb  book  Is^a 
tmto.”  concerning  th’e  meaning  %f 

..nn.  Christian  Century  83:1212  O  6  ’66  20w 
These  first  three  chanters  are  onen  ■fr*  o 

S/|"a  «ihc51rtj?pf5„4fe  S.a% 

VK  MS’,  '•afl.i 

Library  J  92:123  Ja  1  ’67  160w 


®Tea^rf  &  2%^l6^blaf 

616.1  Heart-Diseases.  Psychoanalysis 

67-12834 

..-A;. study  of  heart-mind  interaction  that  naea 
ti-oi^*  “the  brain  mechanism  con- 

“Ol  of  heart  action  and  the  heart- Wood  «.in 
port  of  brain  activity  .  .  .  c5m bines  them 

principles  and  ar^5||  thlt^ heart 
attack  is  primarily  a  psychologlcallv emol 
grmfii^  produced  event.”  (Library  J)^’Bib?io- 

dnlAS°^19lder’s.bookl  is  distinctly  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  surmise,  conjecture  and  theoretiAni 
exi^erauce,  buttressed  only  occasions  11  v  Hv 
evidence  that  even  a  sympathetic  crlt&^^^otfi§ 


call  convincing.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Schneider 
is  neither  ‘right’  nor  ‘wrong’;  his  language  and 
his  style  of  thinking  put  him  beyond  such  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  .  .  .  'Throughout  this  book  one 
finds  a  .  .  .  mixture  of  embryology,  psychology 
and  a  kind  of  private  Imagery  that  defies  cat¬ 
egorization.  and  often  enough  comprehension. 

.  .  .  Schneider  gives  over  a  good  part  of  the 
book's  pages  to  an  interesting  treatment  of  the 
heart  as  a  literary,  mythological  and  linguistic 
symbol.  .  .  .  When  IheJ  has  finished  with  his 
theoretical  discussion— some  of  it  Impossible 
to  comprehend — he  goes  on  to  his  case-his¬ 
tories,  a  full  half  of  the  book.  They  are  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  full  of  sex,  violence,  hate  and 
anxiety.  But  it  Is  more  than  a  little  annoying 
to  read  some  of  these  descriptions.”  Robert 
Coles 


Book  World  pl8  S  17  ’67  1150w 


“Dr.  Schneider,  a  Diplomate  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  and 
a  T'eUow  of  the  Academy  of  Psychoanalysis, 
believes  that  heart  attack  is  the  end  result  of 
early  environmental  influences  that  are  im¬ 
properly  handled  by  the  individual.  .  .  .  [Hej 
illustrates  his  thesis  with  composite  examples 
from  his  practice.  Despite  some  analytically 
oriented  theorizing  that  is  too  specialised  for 
most  general  readers  or  even  for  medical  schol¬ 
ars,  this  book  is  recommended  as  a  basic  and 
novel  approach  to  our  most  important  medical 
problem.  ’  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:2936  S  1  '67  210w 


SCHNEIDER,  LEO,.  Microbes  in  your  life;  11. 
with  drawings  by  Henri  A.  Fluchere  and 
with  photographs.  154p  $3.75  Harcourt 

576  Microbiology — Juvenile  literature.  Mi¬ 
croorganisms — Juvenile  literature  66-13796 
This  book  deals  with  “algae,  protozoans, 
fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  .  .  .  [It]  begins 
with  a  chapter  that  briefly  outlines  the  history 
of  the  microscope  and  describes  current  instru¬ 
ments.”  (Natur  Hist)  Index.  “Grades  six  to 
eight.”  (Library  J) 


“Although  the  Information  is  of  sufficient 
complexity  to  interest  junior  high  students,  the 
style  of  writing  seems  suited  to  elementary 
grades.  .  .  .  The  factual  material  is  accurate 
and  .pertinent,  but  the  condescending  style  of 
writing  will  turn  away  some  interested  stu¬ 
dents.  Purchase  only  where  another  book  on 
the  subjects  covered  here  is  needed.”  Judith 
Geller 

Library  J  92:347  Ja  15  '67  80w 


An  imormative,  clearly  written  book.  .  .  . 
The  abundant  illustrations  truly  complement 
the  text.  There  are  detailed  drawings  of  many 
of  the  forms  described,  which  would  be  useful 
for  the  beginning  mici-oscopist  working  on  his 
9wn,  and  also  diagrams  illustrating  techniques 
in .  bacteriology  and  virology.  .  .  .  Even  though 
this  volurne  deals  with  somewhat  sophisticated 
material,  it  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of  inter¬ 
ested  junior  high  school  students  and  is  highly 
recommended.”  Madeline  Cooper 

Natur  Hist  76:74  N  '67  140w 


RIRRRR-  world  of  Watteau, 
1§S4-1721,  by  Pierre  Schneider  and  the  eds. 
of  Time-Life  books  [consulting  ed:  H  W. 
Janson;  consultant:  Donald  Posner;  ed:  Mait¬ 
land  A.  Edey].  191p  il  col  pi  $5.95  Time 
759.4  Watteau,  Jean  Antoine.  Painting, 
French  67-20332 

This  book  presents  the  social  and  cultural 

Louis  XV  as  a 
background  to  the  discussion  of  Watteau  and 

bibliogTap®hyf®index?*'°'°®'^  ^"o^ated 


itc,  Useful  for  undergraduates  in  the  scope  of 
its  readable  presentation.  Al- 
penetrating  in  its  analysis  as 
some  recent  essays  on  the  19th  century 

^  AP®S?^®Uy  well  balanc4d-  ac¬ 
count  9f  the  period.  The  selection  of  Ulustra- 

:^though  their  quality 
cannot,  be  compared  with  that  in  other  more 
expensive  volumes.  .  .  .  Good  bibliosrranhv  nf 
excellent  comments  upon 
Cho%e^T:976  N®’^6%/ow'®  ^  bargain.” 
and  text  blend  to  Rive  an  Im 

Sfffif  »»«  •«- 

, tali' 
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SCHNEIDER,  ROLF,  Bridges  and  bars;  tr. 
from  the  German  by  Michael  Bullock.  189p 
$4.95  Viking 

67-11264 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories  by  an  East  German  are: 
“Anti-Semitism,  organization  man,  final  war, 
fashion-changes,  the  fantasy  action  lives  of 
exiled  Intellectuals,  and  love  poisoned  by  po¬ 
litical  suspicion.”  (TLS)  The  titles  are:  The 
bridges:  Speech  for  the  defence: ,  Interruption; 
Metamorphoses:  Literature:  The  river  will  flow 
on;  Bars.  Translated  from  the  German  Brticken 
und  Gitter. 

“Throughout  the  book,  the  author  betrays  a 
foible  not  only  for  bridges  but  f or _  greasy  skins, 
for  armpit  emanations  you  could  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  other  tidbits.  .  .  .  ‘The  River  Will 
Flow  On’  creeps  a  long  way  without  a  eu^ent 
sufficiently  impulsive,  expulsive  or  compulsive 
to  sweep  us  off  our  feet.  The  concluding  bit 
Indulges  in  some  tricks  of  paragraphing.  If 
the  reader  enjoys  picking  his  way  through  a 
maze  of  banality,  this  is  his  dish.  No  loss  if 
the  Iron  Curtain  had  withheld  this  offering. 

H  A-FCliGr 

Best  Sell  27:29  Ap  16  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:678  S  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Klaus  Musmann 

Library  J  92:'?98  P  15  67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Von  Freiburg 
Nation  205:186  S  4  ’67  170w 
“The  bars  are  over  windows  in  Rolf  Schnei¬ 
der’s  stories.  His  bridges  lead  to  madness.  .  .  . 
The  base  of  his  fiction  reaches  back  to  the 
German  magicians  of  darkness,  fantasy,  isola¬ 
tion.  His  themes  fuse  with  the  terrors  visited 
on  Germany  in  the  recent  past— terrors  that 
may  be  waiting  for  us  all  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
Schneider’s  finest  story,  ‘Bars,  stabs  at  the 
spirit  like  a  rapier.  .  .  .  Reminiscent  of  Mala- 
mud’s  ‘The  Fixer.’  ‘Bars’  testifies  against  the 
ultimate  crime  of  afflicting  a  man  with  hope¬ 
lessness.  ..  .  [The  author!  reminds  us  that  the 
animal  in  man  is  man  hirnself.  Still  we  want  to 
know  why  the  mad  animal  rises.  Webster 

Schott  ^  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  18  ’67  650w 

“[The  subjects  in  this  collection]  are 
adroitly  handled  for  effects  which  are  imw 
tragic,  now  wryly  humorous,  but  always  hu¬ 
mane  and  disturbing.  Herr  Schn^der  s  skill  in 
tripping  up  the  reader  is  perhaps  best.  m.stanced 
in  ^Metamorphoses’  whose  opening  invites  an 
ugly  rejection  of  so  direct  a  plagiarism  from 
I&fea  [with  whom  the  blurb  misleadingly  com¬ 
pares  it),  but  which  develops  to  make  a  ye^ 
unKafkaesque  point  about  changing  commercial 
fashions,  and  quietly  (though  explicitly)  In¬ 
cludes  Kafkalsm  among  the  Intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  fashions  which  are  invited  to  recognize 
themselves.  .  .  In  ‘The  Brides’  Herr  Schneid¬ 

er  is  both  stinging  in  his  observation  of  the 
quietism  which  calmly  reduces  Jews  to  un¬ 
known  forbidden  sexual  objects,  and  hurnWy 
aware  that  the  quietlst  shares  with  the  victims 
of  his  passive  oppression  a  helpless  humanRy. 
‘The  River  Will  Flow  on  .  a  ^mpathetic  but 
not  uncritical  study  of  Jewish  refugees’  re¬ 
actions  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  is  perhaps 
the  best  story  in  the  book.  Herr  Schneider’s 
isanlmpre^s|ivevo^ce.”.g^  210w 


SCHOEN,  BARBARA.  A  place  and  a  time.  234p 

S4.S0Crow«ll 

the  last  evening  of  her  14th  sinnmer.  Because  it 
represents  the  essence  of  her  favorite  place,  she 
retains  it  for  the  strength  to  suffer  fools  gladly, 
for  she  has  just  argued  bitterly  with  her  aunt 
From  this  point  the  story  cbajds  the  rough 
growth  of  her  sensibilities;  Josle  ialls  ■  in  lov^ 
CTO^  to  understand  her  Insufferable  aunt,  and 
foams  that  her  charming  ^rrandmother  Is  li^ 
res^nsiwl  .  .  .  Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  T 
Times  Bk  R)  _ 

“At  14  Josle  prefers  Chopin  Preludes  and 
Beethoved’s  9th  to  rock  and  roll;  summers  in 
Maine  to  formal  dances:  and  the  company  of 

‘’peXtiormi*, ; 4^ 

rurthlre'^'is^alw\ys‘'a  refoes&v  chlte 
mifllltv  about  hor  discoveries  and  rnusing’^  Th© 
eJ^ing  Itook  lapses  into  the  kind  of  sticky- 


sweet  romanticizing  toat  Mrs.  ^ok- 

fully  avoided  throughout  the  i®®A,°/4„^’^'|ttitud6 
fortunately  Josie’s  .^generally  realistic  attituae 
toward  boys  gives  the  situation  a  mce  bala 
of  genuine  excitement  and  determinea  non 
chaJance.”  Marilyn  Gardner  „  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pi5iu  iviy  « 
»67  250w 

Horn  Bk  43:214  Ap  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds  mnw 

Library  J  92:2033  My  15  67  IdOw 

“Barbara  Schoen’s  circular  pl^  shows  the 
heroine  imprisoned  in  her  «ny  world  .R 
.  .  .  Josie’s  selfishness  is  tyPtc^L  teen^ers, 
her  story  is  a  blueprint  of  a  girl  growing  up. 
Other  JMies  can  respect  the  book  s  candor  and 
appreciate  this  humorous,  affectionate  view 

their  worm. ’^J^C.Thomsom^22  Ap  16  ’67  170w 

Reviewed^by  Zena  Sutherland 


SCHOEN  BAUM,  S.  Internal  evidence  and  Eliz- 
®abeS  dramatic  authorship:  an  essay  in 
literarv  history  and  method.  281p  $7.5U 

Northwestern  univ.  press 

822.3  Criticism.  English  drama^Histopi  and 
criticism 

This  story  starts  in  tSI't i^w^'siSke- 
submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  N^  ShaM 

IFItHcal®  TelS  ippuld  fo  ^Drlm^fo  Poet^’. 

.  The  narrator  records  the  many 
assertions,  most  of  them  doomed  to  (folivlon, 
based  on  the  unscientific  application  of  sup- 
Sly  'scfontiflc’  tests,  from  the  wdd  sur- 

SfalX 

Professor  SchoenbaunVs  i 

Disaster’  as  the  heading  for  his  ‘ 

Here  .  he  offers  a  series  of  basic  princi¬ 
ples.”  '  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


“The  book  is  clear,  well  written,  witty,  and 
full  of  common  sense.  Everyone 
+a-ytnai  nroblems  should  read  iu  x3ut  nou  ®veri 
fhp  dimt  iacket  blurb  suggests  an  undergradu- 
atl  audienceT  ‘This  stud^will  appeal  not  only 
to  the  specialist  but  also  to  the  ®^aduat^ 
student.’  Recommended  only  for  the  most  ex 
tensive  undergraduate  collections. 

Choice  4:292  My  ‘67  70w 
TLS  p761  Ag  25  ’66  760w 


SCHOENER,  ALLON,  ed.  Portal  to  America: 
the  lower  East  side,  1870-1925.  266p  pi  $12.95 

^’^?7\.71  New  York  (City) -History.  Jews  In 
the  U.S.— History— Sources  67-19065 

’Php  author  who  arranged  the  Lower  East 
Qiita  TPxViibit  ^  at  New  York’s  Jewish  Museum 
in  1966  uses  its  photographs  as  the  basis  for 
this  book.  The  text  Includes  artfoles  from  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Evening 
Tribune  “Mr.  Schoener  has  diyided  the  writ¬ 
ten  a,ccounts  into  six  parts — Immigration  Tl^ 
qtreet  Adaptation,  "iVork,  Residence  and  _Blnt^ 
Irfofs  fo  sSion  of  lett^s  from  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward).”  (Book  World) 


“Tt  startling  how  well  the  pictures 

text^omplement  each  ot^^^^  .  .  .  ^^hoto^phs 
can’t  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of  history, 
and  the  text  fills  the  gap  perfectly.  The  hTOks 
pleasantest  surprise,  is  ^he  quality  of 
istic  writing.  .  .  .  The  rhythm  of  the  sections. 
T  think  is  wrong,  ending  as  it  does  on  the 
squalor  ’  of  living  conditions  and  the 
tions  of  letter  writers.  All  the  fear  and  dirt 
and  heartbreak  should  have  led  up  to  Adai^- 
tlon.  For  the  ghetto,  as  it  emerges  from  to. 
Schoener’ s  volume,  ultimately  seems  like  one 
great  adaptation  machine,”  Charles  Monaghan 
Book  World  p22  N  19  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:127  D  67  50w 
“[The  reader]  will  see  the  Jewish  immigrant 
from  every  aspect — his  own  view  of  America — 
through  the  eyes  of  the  re,sentful  ‘native  Amer¬ 
ican’  and  through  the  dispassionate  cameras 
lean,  ^f^J^etHTOug  Schoener]  has  ex¬ 

cerpted  a  particularly  harrowing  account  .  .  . 
of  the  Infamous  ‘Triangle  Fire  which  makes 
the  reader  almost  persowlly  experience  that 
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SCHOENER,  ALLON— Cowfiwwed 
great  tragedy.  There  is  also  the  humor  and 
pathos  of  the  ‘Bintel  Briefs’  or  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward.  The  best 
book  of  its  type  for  the  general  reader,  it 
should  be  in  every  general  library.”  H.  L. 
Eosofsky 

Library  J  92:4412  D  1  '67  190w 


SCHOKEL,  LUIS  ALONSO.  See  Alonso  SchO- 
kel,  L. 


SCHOLES,  ROBERT.  The  tabulators.  180p  $5 
Oxford 

823  Fiction — History  and  criticism  67-25465 
"A  tabulator  is  a  creator  of  fables,  ...  a 
writer  who  delights  in  design,  in  fantasy,  in 
form  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  in  allegory 
and  didacticism.  .  .  .  [The  author,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  has]  chosen  for 
analysis  six  modern  tabulators:  Lawrence  Bur¬ 
rell,  Iris  Murdoch,  John  Barth,  John  Hawkes, 
Terry  Southern,  and  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


to  expeditious  transformation  of  Invention  into 
innovation.  .  .  .  Had  Schon  seen  this  more 
clearly,  he  would  have  been  less  vaguely  con¬ 
ceptual  in  his  final  chapter.”  Ralph  Nader 
New  Repub  157:32  J1  22  ’67  1200w 
“[The  author]  has  written  a  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  book  in  deceptively  simple  language. 
He  has  had  substantial  experience  in  industrial 
research  in  the  consulting  firm  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  and  in  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  He  ranges  from  brief  case  histories 
of  successes  or  failures  of  technical  innovation 
all  the  way  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
paradoxes  in  the  behavior  of  men,  business 
firms — and,  by  clear  implication,  governments — 
that  long  have  baffled  philosophers,  scientists 
and  laymen,  ...  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Schon’ s  diagnosis  is  more  complete  and  more 
convincing  than  his  therapy.  But  he  has  com¬ 
pressed  a  great  deal  of  experience,  knowledge 
and  hardheaded  wisdom  in  a  clear  and  compact 
book.  Students  of  innovation  .  .  .  and  practical 
managers  of  business  and  government  will  read 
his  book  with  real  benefit.”  K.  W.  Deutseh 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  My  14  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Kranzberg 

Science  157:1422  S  22  ’67  1600w 


Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  60w 
“The  great  differences  between  the  black 
humor  of  the  four  Americans,  the  Gothic  al¬ 
legories  of  Iris  Murdoch,  and  the  baroque  mo¬ 
saics  of  Lawrence  Burrell  may  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  the  definition  of  fabulator  is 
perhaps  so  broad  as  to  exclude  no  one  but  a 
hardcore  realist.  .  .  .  [However,]  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  [these  authors]  will 
be  extended  by  Professor  Scholes's  enthusiastic 
critiques.  His  comparative  commentary  on  black 
hurnor  and  traditional  satire  is  particularly 
worthwhile.  For  all  modern  literature  collec¬ 
tions.”  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:3424  O  1  ’67  260w 


“These  writers,  according  to  Mr.  Scholes, 
have  rejected  realistic  fiction  for  a  more  verbal 
kind  of  fiction.  They  edge  close  to  allegory  and 
fable,  and  their  sense  of  the  world  is  suggested 
by  the  phrase  ‘black  humor.’  Clearly.  Mr.  Scholes 
IS  writing  about  an  important  development  in 
contemporary  fiction,  but  his  case  for  these 
writers  IS  weakened  by  his  excessive  enthusi¬ 
asms.  He  tends  to  kick  at  a  poor  cardboard- 
character  figure  he  calls  realism  in  order  to 
show  why  novelists  nowadays  ‘must’  write  as 
tabulators.  .  .  .  We  need  a  more  thoughtful 
study  .  .  .  than  Mr.  Scholes  supplies  here.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  29  ’67  330w 


SCHON,  DONALD  A.  Technology  and  change: 

Heraclitus.  (Delacorte  press  bk) 

248p  87.95  Dial  press 

600  Technology.  Industrial  management 

67-10158 

This  work  “explores  first  the  nature  of  In¬ 
vention  and  innovation  and  their  relation  to 
risk,  mcertamty,  and  corporate  decision-mak- 
historical  record  of  American 
change;  and  last  the  ethical  bases 
of  national  policies  designed  to  further  mate- 
rial  advance.  An  a,ppendix  contains  case  studies 
of  change  in  textiles  and  construction.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Some  of  the  material  in  this  volume 
previously  appeared  in  such  publications 
Harvard  Bu^ness  Review  and  Internationt! 
Science  and  Technology.  Bibliography. 

“This  well- written,  semipopular  book  is  sev- 
eral  cuts  above  what  Vance  Packard  might 

it  is  not  cursed  b?^  the 
aridity  found  in  many  scholarly  studies 

Library  j  92:1504  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
absorbs  Schon  for  most  of  the  book 
innovation  within  the  cor- 
.?^ructur^-^the  factors  in  success,  failure 
stagnation.  IW  discussing  cases  in  the  chemical’ 

industries,  he  develops 
the  ways  m  which  firms  broke  through  to  in- 
novation  .  In  trying  to  sort  out  the  nom 
technical  obstacles  to  Innovation,  Schon  ia 
hampered  by  his  reluctance  to  branch  out  from 
industry  focus  and  sketch  some  of  the 
potential  pressures  and  Incentives  which  can  b2 
brought  to  bear  upon  Industry  fronh  the  outside 
.  .  .  Schon  stresses  the  desirability  of  having 
fan  development  .  .  .  which 

can  cut  pathways  for  the  private  sector  PTe 
^  more  sensitive  grasp  of  the^  effects 
S  g-overnment  policies.  .  .  But  com 
mitted  economic  power  ...  Is  a  major  obstaSe 


SCHONBERG,  HAROLD  C.  The  great  conduc¬ 
tors.  384p  il  $7.50  Simon  &  Schuster 
920  Conductors  (Music).  Conducting 

67-19821 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  present,  in  con¬ 
tinuous  evolution,  the  musical  attitudes  and 
techniques  of  the  great  conductors  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  discusses  Bach,  Han¬ 
del,  Beethoven,  Lully,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
'Vagner,  Liszt,  Mahler,  .Strauss,  as  well  as  the 
moderns:  Toscanini,  Walter,  Beecham,  Bern¬ 
stein  and  others.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Young 

Best  Sell  27:274  O  15  '67  210w 


“All  the  famous  conductors  pass  in  review, 
the  greatest  of  them  pausing  for  detailed  analy¬ 
sis.  .  .  .  Mr.  Schonberg  has  done  prodigious  re¬ 
search,  seeking  to  account  for  [the]  giants. 

.  From  contemporary  writings  he  has  stu¬ 
died  their  techniques,  their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses.  Beginning  with  Nikisch,  he  has 
had  the  help  of  recordings,  primitive  as  some 
of  them  are.  But  by  endlessly  painstaking  study 
he  has  produced  more  than  a  book  of  personali¬ 
ties:  from  many  strands  he  has  woven  a  history 
of  their  art,  their  backgrounds  and  their  influ¬ 
ences.  This  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  stand¬ 
ard  book  on  the  subject  for  many  years  to 
come.”  P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  92:2781  Ag  '67  310w 


L»L  LllC  INcVV  J.  U1  Iv 

Times  has  written  an  often  scholarly,  occasion¬ 
ally  gossipy,  always  engrossing  survey  of  the 
conductorial  genus  and  its  evolution.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  by-product,  he  has  also  examined  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  orchestral  performance  practices  from 
the  primitive  14th  century  to  the  primitive  pre¬ 
sent.  .  .  .  Naturally,  the  book  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  subjective  as  it  approaches  the  present. 
■  •  y-,  .since  it  is  invariably  backed  up  by 
credible  evidence,  it  strikes  even  the  dissenting 
reader  as  valid,  respectable,  and — most  impor- 
The  only  limitation  to  the 
usefulness  of  Schonberg’s  study  may  lie  in  its 
basically  American  perspective  when  it  reaches 
the  20th  century.  .  .  .  "rhe  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated.  In  some  instances, 
the  captions  tell  us  more  than  does  the  actual 
text  about  a  specific  individual.  .  .  .  There  also 
IS  an  umisually  helpful  index,  but,  regrettably, 
.  .  .  no  bibliography.”  Martin  Bernheimer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  O  1  ’67  950w 


1  ^  world  of  the 

woodchuck:  text  and  phot,  by  W.  J.  Schoon- 
maker.  146p  $4.95  Lippincott 

599  Marmots  66-28298 

In  the  Llvhig  World  Book  series 
the  woodchuck  through 
tivw  tti®  year,  explains  its  rela¬ 
te  other  animals  and  [describes] 

iHdel.®  *  races.”  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 


graS^hl  *  *3  Uberally  illustrated  with  photo- 
secfiSn  of  the  natural  history 

seSor?”  ^  school  libraries,  both  junior  and 

Sell  26:370  Ja  1  >67  140w  [YA] 

Plctme  ^0?°?^=,  ^  precise 

picLure  or  tills  mammal,  known  hv 

names  m  various  parts  bf  the  United 
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.  .  .  Mr.  Schoonmaker  is  a  zoologist  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  Tork  State  Museum  at 
Albany  for  thirty-five  years  and  has  written 
hundreds  of  articles  for  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  This  hook  is  well-written,  and  the  pho¬ 
tographs  are  outstandingly  good.  It  should  ful¬ 
fill  a  need.”  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  92:1171  Mr  IS  ’67  IlOw 
“[The  hook]  is  based  on  a  not  very  impres¬ 
sive  collection  of  photographs  of  woodchucks 
and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  same  ecolog¬ 
ical  area  as  tire  woodchuck.  [It]  begins  in  a 
somewhat  disorganized  way  and  the  writing 
style  is  uninteresting.  The  interpretations  ot 
behavior  are  sometimes  sophisticated,  sorne- 
times  naive.  The  story  follows  the  Living 
World’  format  and  delves  into  the  gener^  biol¬ 
ogy  of  the  woodchuck  with  the  author  s  „per- 
sonal  observations  interspersed.”  Evelyn  Shaw 
Natur  Hist  76:83  N  ’67  80w 

SCHORGER,  A.  W.  The  wild  turkey :  its  history 
and  domestication.  625p  il  maps  $10  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

598  Turkeys  66-13426 

This  book  describes  the  bird’s  “history,  from 
its  early  introduQtion  into  Europe  to  its  .  .  .  re¬ 
establishment  in  the  United  Stat^  as  a  game 
bird.  ...  Its  anatomy,  physiology,  habits,  breed¬ 
ing,  predators,  mortality,  food,  and  so  on,  are 
.  .  .  treated.  Management  and  huntmg  are  sum¬ 
marized.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Anyone  familiar  with  Schorger’s  monograph 
on  The  Passenger  Pigeon  [BRD  1955]  or  ms 
many  studies  of  wildlife  in  early  l^isconsin  will 
know  of  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  and  judg¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  account  is  drawn  from  both 
original  research  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
published  and  unpublished  material.  It  evaluates 
matter  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  frmn  oa^rh" 
est  etymological  and  archeological  evidence  to 
the  latest  biological  finding.  Historians,  ordi¬ 
nary  readers,  hunters,  ornithologists,  and  .poul¬ 
try  husbandrymen  will  find  the  work  an  indis¬ 
pensable  reference.  .  Illustratmns  are  plentiful 
(although  reproduction  is  not  of  highest  Qual¬ 
ity)  and  the  bibliography  (some  114  pages)  is 
very  valuable.” 

Choice  4:183  Ap  67  120w 

Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Necker  ion™ 

Library  J  92:1171  Mr  16  67  130w 
“One  way  to  produce  a  book  Is  to  accumulate 
as  many  items  as  possible  on  a  subject  and  then 
group  them  under  suitable  headings.  •  •  ij  is 

doubtful  that  anyone  will  ever  again  attempt  to 
assemble  such  a  monumental  compendium  on 
the  turkey-^r  want  to^”  ^  ^^2  Ap  9  ’67  190w 


SCHRAG,  PETER.  Village  school  downtown; 
politics  and  education — a  Boston  report.  191p 
$5.96  Beacon  press 

370.9744  Boston — Public  schools.  Education 
■Q  g  D7-14iio 

A  description  of  the  cultural,  political  and 
educational  policies  of  an  ur^ban  school  system. 
The  author  maintains  that’  these  schocfis  ope¬ 
rate  by  traditional  ideas  of  order,  character, 
and  patriotism,  but  that  .they  ai"®. 
to  ciiltural  and  technological  realities  of  the 
world  for  which  their  students  are  presum¬ 
ably  being  prepared.”  (Publisher  s  Qot®* , 
brief  portion  of  this  book  was  first  published 
in  Saturday  Review.  Index. 

Christian  Century  84:596  My  3  ’67  40w 

Reviewed  by  G.M.Ambach^^^l 

M7sclrlg’s^^eaj?ier%oorVo.&ir^^^^^^^^^^ 
room  [BRD  1966],  a  nationwide  study  of  local 
sKl  politics.  .  .  He  is  critical  of  .the  Boston 

School  iystem  to  the  point  of  opposition  to  most 
of  its  attempted  reforms — noticeably,  compen-- 
satorv  education  and  the  Massachusetts  raPial 
h?,halance  law  .  .  His  views  are  consistent 

with  those  held  by  Janies  B.  Conant.  and  the 
TT  S  (T’ommission  on  Civil  Rights  in  his  appeal 
S'r  locX  cont?olled  schools  within  the  larger 
framewrk  of  a  metropolitan-wide  financially 

r»a»a„«in^  urban  MucaUon."^  O.^Marcy 

■R<iviewed  by  Ivor  Klraft  _ _ _ 

Nation  205:54  J1  17  *67  SSOw 
“FThis  is]  a  vory  good  book.  .  .  .  Nonetheless 
thpre  is  a  feeling  in  Boston,  and  one  to  which 
I  partiaUy  sXIribe,  that  [Schrag]  has  left 


out  a  certain  amount  of  the 

of  the  school  experience  in  this  city,  that  he 

Sftu^df  Sixi: 

itSndf4.  ■  Schrat^  hls°  portm7ed  a  ^ruesoine 

system,  profiled  its  political  figures  ftiperbly, 

done  only  slightly  less  well  for  some  the 

leaders  of  the  opp9siti9n, 

instances  where  his  disgust  is 

pression,  to  passages  of  strong  and  angry  elo- 

auence.”  Jonathan  Kozol  oorvn™ 

New  Repub  156:33  My  20  67  2200w 

Reviewed  by  John  Holt  „  -  91  'R7  97i;nw 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:5  D  21  67  zibuw 

“In  the  end,  Schrag’s  book  Is  as  i*^^^®fittate 
to  its  own  task  as  the  schools  themselves  are 
to  theirs.  .  .  .  This  book  falls  far  short  of  [the] 
dimension  of  persuasiveness.  .  .  -..itts]  main 
virtue  is  to  demonstrate  that  another,  bigger, 
better  book  is  urgently  required.  inniw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  16  67  luuuw 

“[The  author]  lets  very  few  .people  off  the 
hook:  in  Boston,  and  m  other  cities  all  over  -toe 
country,  children  are  being  served  dried  om 
scraps  of  information  and  made  to  swallow 
them  by  rote  while  a  whole  world  of  ideas  and 
opinions  is  denied  them.  .  .  . 
he  knew  the  facts,  the.  economic  and  political 
facts  that  determine  which  children  .learn  what. 
The  result  is  a  vyell  organized,  sensitively  stated, 
thoroughly  documented,  and  completely  distress- 
ino*  reDort  Schrag  points  out  th^t  our 

larger  ‘^society  encourages  just  the  .  h?nd  of 
conformity,  unquestioning  obedience,  thickness 

of  skin,  and  intellectual  stupor  that  its  s<Aoo^ 

children  are^asked  to  display—and  P^udly  at 
that  .  .  This  IS  not  the  first  book  to  dernon 
strate'  the  absurdities  and  ^^-lamities  that  face 
American  children  in  the  name 
but  the  author’s  insistence  that  the  details  ot 
the  whole  sad  scandal  be  carefully  docurnented 
makes  Village  School  Downtown  .  an  ^cep.. 
tionally  commendable  and  searching  effort. 

Robert  Coles^  >67  900w 

SCHRAM,  STUART.  Mao  Tse-tung.  351p  pl 
$7.96  Simon  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Mao,  Tsg-tung.  Communist 
IPhina)  China — Politics  and  governn^nt 
—Rwublic,  1912-1949.  China  (Peoples  Re- 
publto  of  China)— Politics  and  ^fovernment 

A  political  biography  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic.  Index. 

“This  is  the  most  perceptive,  Judicious,  and 
interesting  full-length  biography  of  Chairman 
Mao  yet  available.  The  author  began  bi^s  Pre- 
naration  for  it  by  specializing  in  Mao  s  wrffln^. 

By  careful  collation  of  Chinese  texts,  he 
was  able  to  make  a  selection  represwtlng  their 
?Lnge  and  variety  in  The  Political  Thought  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  [BRD  19641.  Aided  by  this  ideo- 
srast)  Schram  has  now  written  a  nu 
min  account  of  the  man  himself  through  the 
successive  phases  of  a  vastly  dramatic  daieeT\ 
The  main  nnpact  that.  Schram  conveys  .^.Tbat 
Mao  is  a  fervent  Chinese  nationalist  wUh  a 
great  belief  in  organizing  the 
volutionary  action.  He  is  not  only 
like  almost  anv  revolutlonai*y.  nationally,  b^m 
believes  especially  in  the  capacity  of  tf}® 
will  to  transform  both  external  nature  and 
buTYian  nature.  ...  Schram  sees  _ 

■Dolicv  since  1949  a  ‘progressive  exaltation  of 
the  human  will  over  the  rational,  anal^is  of  the 
fact^’  He  sees  a  growing  Maoist  .addiction  to 
the  methods  of  ‘thought  reform.  .  .  .  IHisl 

analysis  leads  one  to  the  feeling  that  ^Cmna  s 
‘helmsman’  is  really  no  longer  rational.  J.  K. 

Falrbank^^^j^  Week  pl  Je  18  ’67  1900w 

Choice  4:893  O  ’67  150w 
“Dr.  Schram  threads  his  way  deftly  through 
the  involute  divergences,  at  various  stages  be¬ 
tween  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Commun^t  Part 
Central  Committee,  and  between  Mao  and 
Moscow  and  the  Comintern.  .  .  •,!!? 
crystallization  of  Mao  s  ide^.  and  bh®  ®obsolida 

Xal'  iia.  ’’‘""'■r.V.' 

He  refuses  ’to  project  what  he  d^s  "“t 

&  leld '^|ne^"o•  ekpect  fpene® 

trating  essay  on  the  life-work  of  Mao.  .  .  .  Basic 
ally,  however,  his  conclusions,  remain  at  the 
level  of  a  competent  but  QbC’^cjtlng  chalking  up 
of  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  the  China  A®®?' 
Whatever  else  It  Is  not,  however,  this  book  is 
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SCHRAM,  STUAR  I — Continued 
a  superb,  short  history  of  Mao  and  Mao’s 
China.  It  is  sure  to  be  rated  by  cognoscenti  as 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  literature."  Elizabeth 
Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  N  29  66 
SOOw 

‘‘Dr  Schram  is  too  much  tlie  intellectual 
historian  to  write  the  simple  everyman's  Mao 
Tse-tung.  He  has  been  too  involved  in  the 
scholar’s  task  of  authenticating,  dating  and 
interpreting  Maoist  texts  not  to  stud  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  points  for  sinologists  alone.  He 
has  been  too  steeped  in  Chinese  communist 
history  not  to  overestimate  the  China-minded- 
ness  of  the  general  .  .  .  reader.  Nevertheless, 
by  cutting  a  well  selected  swathe  through 
controversial  history  and  myth,  he  has  produced 
a  biography  of  China’s  revolutionary  leader 
that  is  both  a  contribution  to  history  and  an 
excellent  Introduction  to  twentieth  century 
China.” 

Economist  221:55  O  1  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  92:1827  My  1  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Harrison 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Je  18  '67  lOOOw 
TLS  p956  O  12  '67  190w 


SCHREIBER,  HERMANN.  Teuton  and  Slav: 
the  struggle  for  Central  Europe;  tr.  from  the 
[3d  German  ed]  by  James  Cleugh.  392p  11  pi 
maps  $8.95  Knopf 

943  Germans  in  Eastern  Europe.  Slavs  In 
Germany.  Europe — Civilization  64-17705 

The  author’s  “purpose  is  to  sketch  the 
whole  history  of  the  relationships  between  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  peoples  [from  the  earliest 
settlements  to  the  present  timej  in  the  hope  of 
redressing  the  nationalistic  prejudices  of  their 
respective  historiographies.”  (Am  Hist  R) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Schreiber  has  historical  prejudices  of  his 
own.  He  does  not  like  the  Middle  Ages;  he 
thinks  the  Renaissance  was  'the  only  auspi- 
cious  age  of  mankind’;  he  uses  much  racial 
hnd  blood  terminology,  as  when  he  says  that 
north  German  settlei-s  infuse  ‘the  spirit  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  into  peasant  veins.’  .  .  .  His 
continuation  of  the  story  of  German  coloniza- 
uon_  beyond  the  medieval  period  contains 
fascinating  details  little  known  to  our  general 
history  bopks.  .  .  .  Despite  the  author’s  pre¬ 
judices,  his  willingness  to  be  repetitive  and 
discursive,  his  relapses  into  prolonged  and 
frequent  quotations,  and,  in  one  instance,  into 
mere  notes,  and  his  indulgence  in  exaggerated 
generalizations,  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
mking  up  a  big  and  vital  theme  of  European 
history  and  for  being  willing  to  relate  in  an 
often  persuasive  manner  the  nasty  aspects  of 
a  rnedieval  colonial  and  imperialistic  past  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  its  more  recent 
and  nastier  counterpart.”  E.  N.  Johnson 
Am  Hist  R  72:639  Ja  ’67  450w 

should  take  its  place  as  a 
'^o^itributlcm  to  the  historiography  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  Schreiber  believes  that  the  in- 

European  history  has 
tainted  by  _  nationalism.  In  par- 
tw  ni-.riifFi’ff®'®  historians  have  maintained 
civilization  came  to  the  area  only  with 
Schreiber  sees  the  Slavic  con- 
equal  to  the  German,  and  his 

viewDofnt®'  attempt  to  prove  that 

viewpoint.  .  .  [He]  is  writing  for  the  nro- 
fessional  historian;  he  thus  assumes  that  the 
reader  has  a  detailed  knowledge  of  European 
history  and  historiography.  Enhanc^  hv  n 
highly  readable  style  and  good  maps,  the  book 
Is  warrnly  recommended  for  acacfemic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  P.  E.  Lelnbach 
Library  J  91:261  Ja  15  ’66  200w 


Workshop  [established  in  1965  by  the  editor 
following  tlie  violence  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles].”  (Library  J) 


“Certainly  20-year-old  Johnle  Scott  is  the 
most  promising  of  these  writers.  He  grew  up 
in  Watts  and  .  .  .  tells  of  his  one  year  at 
Harvard  in  ‘The  Coming  of  the  Hoodlum,’  an 
essay  in  which  all  his  brilliance  and  most  of 
his  weaknesses  are  apparent.  .  .  .  The  other 
writers  .  .  .  are  less  outstanding  but  certainly 
worthy.  .  .  .  From  Leumas  Sirrah,  an  18-yeai'- 
old  high-school  drop-out  who  starts  a  poem 
with  a  funky'  metaphysic:  ‘Never  knew  a  begin 
of  me,’  there  will  undoubtedy  be  much,  much 
more.”  Lee  Israel 

Book  World  p7  O  29  '67  800w 


Christian  Century  84:1440  N  8  ’67  20w 


“The  overall  quality  of  this  kind  of  book 
is  uneven;  the  prose  is  gener'ally  superior  to 
the  poetry.  At  their  best,  some  of  the  writers 
are  very  good  .  indeed,  communicating  with 
devastating  impact.  Their  themes  are  mainly 
moral  outrage,  anger,  frustration  and  defeat, 
but  underlying  these  there  is  a  sense  of  ethnic 
pi'ide,  nationalism,  and  stubboi'n  courage.  The 
book,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  reveals  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  mood  of  Watts,  and  indicates  an 
indifferent  and  apathetic  city  administration 
and  a  brutally  stupid  police  force.  Budd  Schul- 
beig  has  written  an  informative  and  splendid 
introduction.”  Edward  Margolies 

Library  J  92:4020  N  1  '67  140w 


jrtevieweu  ny  Valeria  Gregory 
Library  J  92:4274  N  15 


67  now  [YA] 
a  freedom  cry,  expressed  in 


book]  is  At.  V.1  .> ,  c-v,  . _  _ 

'..bbe  writings  of  suppressed  people.  ...  In  a 
brief  review  it  is  virtuaUy  impossible  to  salute 
all  those  who  are  heard  in  this  anthology.  .  .  . 
A  short  biographical  sketch  precedes  each 
writer  s  selection  in  the  anthology,  and  at  times 
tne  drama  in  his  history  communicates  almost 
bhe  reader  as  the  composition  its^f. 
Although  many  themes  recur,  the  over-all 
screaming  message  is  that  poverty  and  denial  of 
dignity  warp,  embitter,  and  destroy  millions  of 
lives.  ...  The  individuality  of  each  [writer]  is 
particularly  evident  m  the  poetry.  .  .  .  From  the 
Ashes  IS  a  monumental  work,  not  of  Action,  but 
in  Its  depiction  of  the  agony  and  frustration  and 
destruction  that  have  stricken  our  land.”  Pirl 
Thomas 

Sat  R  50:78  S  23  ’67  llOOw 


America’s  great  private 
^  dol  il  col  pi  $15  Macmillan 

712  Gardens  67-12802 

A  description  of  “36  less  well-known  private 
fLibraiV'j)  '  England  to  Hawaii.” 


author]  has  chosen  to  describe  those 
most  likely  to  make  garden  history.  Often  he 
mts  shrubs  and  Aowers  which  adorn  a  garden 
to  create  the  special  effect  the 
+FPbSht.  The  general  reader  will  appre- 
ga-te  ttos^well-iUustrated  and  different  book.” 

Library  J  92:3989  N  1  ’67  80w 

nnriTJF  chosen  by  the  author 

be  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  solu- 
regwnal  or  local  problems  of  home 
^bere  are  indeed  some  marvelous 
pure  gardens  here,  examples  of  Ane  land¬ 
scaping  or  plantsmanship  or  both.  Several 
hand,  give  an  impression 
mainly  as  low-upkeep  garnishes  for 
’  ’  ri  ^^thor’s  style  is  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  his  garden- viewing  approach  arl- 
miring  rather  t&an  analyticaL  ’  ’  H  S  WRty 
Sat  R  50:48  N  25  ’67  150w 


SCHUBERTH,  CHRISTOPHER  J.,  jt  auth 
DisTOvering  rocks  and  minerals,  ^ee  GahAnt; 


SCHULBERG,  BUDD,  ed  Prom  the 
voices  of  Watts:  ed.  and  ';vith  an  introl  hv 
Budd  Schulberg.  277p  $5.95  New  Am  lib.“^ 
810.8  W^tts,  Los  Angeles — Social  pondi. 
tions.  Negro  literature  Ne^o^authors 
American  literature— Collections  67-27434 

“A  collection  of  poems,  short  stories  essnir* 
plays,  and.  television  scripts]  by  some 

of  the  participants  in  .  .  .  [the]  Watts  Writer!? 


^  China  [translation:  text 

Heron'  and  captions  by  Victor 
Andersen],  unp  il  col  11  $25  Studio 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
--Description  and  travel — Views  66-23827 

to'^Ch!na°hv  result  of  the  visits  made 

1964  and  iQfif'  lournalist-photographer  in 

9  During  ths,t  period  he  covered 

76o°^innet^  F?  b’F'b®’  ^'^00  miles  by  train,  and 
GorgS!^  steamer  through  the  Yangtze 


ma^’^Chtolb-lthess  now  has  surpassed  all  the 
Obvto;ato^F^j:^bhers  of  the  last  loB 
^raonly  -Wizard  and  an  un- 

^A/ixunonij  weu-mformed  and  energetic  man 
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.  .  .  he  makes  the  extra  effort  to  get  off  the 
beaten  track  and  exploit  the  unusual  angle. 
His  results  in  big  folio-size  and  double-page 
spreads  are  very  beautiful  and  very  instructive, 
for  he  is  both  artist  and  scientist,  interested 
in  the  precise  technology  of  rice  planting.  Yel¬ 
low  River  flood  coxitrol,  or  the  management 
of  million-man  demonstrations.  .  .  .  Schulthess 
adds  a  travel  diary,  some  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  brief  pieces  by  three  co-authors. 

.  .  .  Harry  Hanun,  the  third  co-author,  con¬ 
tributes  11  big  pages  on  ‘Revolutionary  China 
in  Transition,'  which  is  one  of  the  most 
realistic  brief  appraisals  yet  available.”  J.  K. 
Falrbank 

Book  Week  pi  D  11  ’66  750w 
“This  volume  is  [an]  excellent  one,  with  a 
tall  price  tag  to  accompany  it.  The  160  or  so 
pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Schulthess  .  .  .  are  sim¬ 
ply  superb.  His  low-keyed  conunentaries  about 
what  he  saw  add  much  to  the  pictures.  And 
the  short  essays  by  Edgar  Snow  (Thn  Other 
Side  of  the  River  [BRD  1963],  Harry 

Hamm  (China;  Empire  of  700  Million  [BRD 
1966]),  and  Emil  Egli  make  the  book 
more  meaty.  .  .  .  Libraries  interested  in  beau¬ 
tiful  books  and  good  photography  should  ac¬ 
quire  this  volume.  Wish  most  libraries  could 
afford  it.”  Wen  Chao  Chen 

Library  J  91:5966  D  1  '66  170w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:796  N  25  66  440w 


Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  D  4  ’66  140w 


Time  88:118  D  9  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘[Mr.  Schulthess’s]  showman-photographer’s 
view  takes  in  street  scenes  in  Shanghai  and 
some  factories  where  the  machines  are  dram¬ 
atic.  His  pictures  sometimes  have  a  posed 
brilliance  about  them  whereas  the  less  glo.ssy 
version  offered  by  Miss  Kessle  and  Mr,  Myrdal 
[Chinese  Journey,  BRD  1965]  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  as  a  picture  of  eveiT'day  life  and  everj'- 
dav  people.  There  are  a  few  wedges  of  text 
to  break  up  Mr.  Schulthess’s  picture  parade — 
contributions  from  Edgar  Snow  and  otliers 
that  cannot  add  much  to  what  is  an  unashamed 
photographic  spectacular.  Breathtaking  is  the 
word  for  much  of  it:  he  can  even  nxake  tlie 
Great  Wall  look  as  though  the  patina  of  the 
T’ang  dynasty  still  hung  about  it.  Buyers  of 
this  prize  may  not  notice  the  misspellings  of 
a  few  Chinese  names.” 

TLS  P1200  D  29  ’66  330w 


SCHURMANN,  FRANZ,  ed.  The  China  r^der; 
ed.  annot.  and  with  introds.  by  Franz  Schur- 
mann  and  Orville  Schell.  3v  322:394:667p  ea 
$6.95:  ea  pa  $1.95  Random  house 

951  China— History.  China— Historj^— Re¬ 

public,  1912-1949.  China  (People’s  Republic 
of  China)  66-21489 

Two  scholars  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  have  compiled  these  three  volumes 
which  contain  ‘‘selected  passages  from  the 
works  of  scholars,  journalists,  literary  men,  and 
political  leaders,  starting  with  Mencius  and  Con¬ 
fucius  and  ending  with  Mao  Tse-tui^.  /Book 
Week)  V  1,  Imperial  China;  v2.  Republican 
China:  v3.  Communist  China.  Each  volume 
contains  a  chronology,  bibliography  and  an 
index. 


‘‘As  Schurmann  and  Schell  are  at  pains  to 
point  out  ...  a  reader  is  not  a  history.  Tet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  focused 
more  vividly  on  the  highlights  of  China  s  recent 
history  than  through  this  device  of  quoting 
selected  pas.sages.  .  .  ..The  editors’.  Interpretive 
material,  which  provides  continuity  for  the 
selections,  i-s  often  informative,  thoiigh  it  tends 
to  be  fwordy]  and  rambling.”  A.  T.  Steele 
Book  Week  p8  Ap  30  ’67  400w 
“It  is  easy  to  become  absorbed  in  these  three 
volumes.  .  .  •  V'or  purposes  of  clRrifyinR 
dvnastic  and  ideological  issues  and  throwmpr 
light  on  the  Sino-Western  confronta¬ 
tion.  the  readings  Ion  the  Manchii  dynasW  m 
volume  one!  are  extremely  well  chosen.  How¬ 
ever.  too  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  imperial  China’s  crumbling  way  o.f  Iffe. 
Volume  two  .  .  .  focuses  upon  the  vicissitudes 
pf  ^the  Kuomintang.  the  relentless  struggle  for 
power  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  and 
the  bruising  war  with  Japan.  The.se  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  ciucial  themes  of  the  period,  and,  al¬ 
though  their  importance  is  reinforced  by  the 
apt  selections,  the  hopes  and  despairs  of  the 
multitudes  are  too  often  passed  over.  .  .  .  [The] 
portrait  of  Mao’s  China  [in  volume  three]  is 
far  more  revealing  than,  most  narrative  and 
analytical  studies  that  have  been  published 


until  now.  This  rich  collection  of  primaw 
sources  and  perceptive  secondary  materials  will 
lend  itself  admirably  to  the  needs  of  college 
courses  on  China  and  to  [laymen].  Hyman 

Kublin  J  32.576  f  1  ’67  300w 

Library  J  92:4278  N  15  ’67  40w  [YA] 
(Review  of  v3) 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Lewis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  My  7  ’67  ISOOw 
“[These  books  are]  not  only  an .  important 
source  of  information  and  interpretation  for  the 
general  public,  but  also  a  highly  useful  reference 
for  the  specialists.  .  .  .  The  introdueffpry .  es¬ 
says,  pleasingly  readable  and  short,  highlight 
the  major  theses  and  provide  the  necessary 
framework  for  meaningful  reading  of  the  selec¬ 
tions.  The  essays  are  marked  by  an  admirable 
sense  of  balance  and  a  subtle  appreciation  of  the 
forces  of  history.  .  .  .  Few  could  disagree  with 
the  authors’  emphasis  on  the  all-irnportant 
factor  of  Maoist  ideology,  which  determines  the 
way  in  which  the  Chinese  look  at  Hie.  world 
and  their  position  in  that  world..  It  is  this 
visionary  ideology  that  is  mpst  frightening  to 
Americans,  whose  world-view  is  totally  different. 
And  these  three  volumes  give,  among  other 
things,  at  least  one  good  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  and  why  the  Chinese  have  come 
to  accept  the  Maoist  beliefs.”  C.  T.  Hu 
Sat  R  50:52  My  6  ’67  lOOOw 


SCHURMANN,  FRANZ.  Ideology  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Communist  China.  540p  pl  $12.50 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

335.4  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)— 
Politics  and  government.  •  Communwm — 
China  (People’s  Republic  of  China).  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (China)  66-15324 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Lewis 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:168  Mr  ’67  900w 

Choice  3:1182  F  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  A.  Feuerwerker 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:623  D  ’67  450w 
Valo  R  Kfi-VTT  Ml-  ’67  125nw 


SCHURMANN,  FRANZ.  The  politics  of  escala¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam,  by  Franz  Schurmann,  Peter 
Dale  Scott  [and]  Reginald  Zelnik;  a  citizens 
white  paper;  this  doc.  was  prepared  by  a 
working  group  organized  by  scholars  at .  the 
Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  univ.  in  St  Louis:  foreword  by  .Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr;  summary  and  conclusions  by 
Carl  E.  Schorske.  160p  $3.95  Beacon  press 
327  73  U  S. — Foreign  relations — Vietnam. 
Vietnam— Foreign  relations— U.S.  Vietna¬ 
mese  Conflict,  1961-  66-8081 

“Our  purpose  here  is  to  describe  significant 
American  moves  toward  expansion  and  intensi- 
fleation  of  the  war  within  the  context  of  r^e- 
vant  political  events,  both  Vietnarnese  and  in- 
ternatioiial,  and  by  so  doing  to^  call  ^  public  at- 
tention  to  the  questionable  relationship  between 
American  acts  of  escalation  and  specific  initia¬ 
tives  by  others  for  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  .  .  The  attached  report  contains 

studies  of  nine.  .  .  .  periods  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  each  of  these  periods  the  pattern  of  U.S. 
military  escalation  in  the  context  of  Vietnamese 
or  international  pressures  for  negotiations  is 
shown  to  persist.”  (Authors’  note)  Index. 


“[This  book]  comes  to  us  with  blessings  from 
Professors  Galbraith,  Hofstadter,  and  Schles¬ 
inger — from  which  its  political  provenance  may 
be  guessed.  It  is  for  peace— who  is  not'/ — but 
not  for  peace  at  any  price;  it  is  for  de-escala¬ 
tion,’  not  for  surrender.  ...  [It  tends]  to  see 
the  ‘politics  of  escalation’  as  a  subtly  precon¬ 
ceived.  diabolical  policy  on  the  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington  .  .  .  This,  the  present  authors  maintain, 
is  what  happened  before  Diem’s  U.S. -inspired 
downfall:  his  brother-in-law  Ngu  had  shown 
signs  of  playing  along  with  the  neutralists,  Hanoi, 
and  de  Gaulle.  .  .  .  [However]  it  is  not  difficult 
to  think  of  other  reasons  why  the  U.S.  should 
have  wished  to  rid  itself  of  the  dictator  Diera. 

.  .  What  is  then  left  of  the  opposing  theses 
a  ‘deliberate’  escalation  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  ‘inevitable’  Asian  communist  ex¬ 
pansionism?  With  due  respect:  very  little.” 
John  Mander 

Book  Week  pl  Ja  22  ’67  llOOw 
“The  thesis  is  perhaps  emotionally,  but  not 
intellectually,  convincing.  The  authors  have 
not,  by  their  own  admission,  had  access  to  the 
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SCHURMANN,  FRANZ — Oontimied 
official  records  of  the  period.  This  is  .not, 
therefore,  a  particularly  appropriate  acquisition 
for  the  college  library.  Arthur  Schlesing'^’,  Jr., 
The  Bitter  Heritage  EBRD  19671  and  Robert 
Shaplen,  The  Lost  Revolution  [BRD  1965], 
cover  the  same  period  and  more  with  conislder- 
ably  greater  documentation.” 

Choice  4:753  S  ’67  IlOw 


“On  June  22.  1966,  29  reputable  Americans 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  question¬ 
ing  our  Vietnam  policy.  The  salient  points  of 
their  protest  are  elaborated  upon  in  this  timely, 
disturbing  study.  ...  It  Is  true  that  the  au¬ 
thors  readily  admit  that  overt  evidence  for 
their  beliefs  is  not  always  available.  And  it  is 
undeniable  that  they  not  only  indulge  in  specu¬ 
lation  but  also  fall  back  heavily  upon  the  spec¬ 
ulations  of  sympathetic  commentators.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  ‘bill  of  indictment'  calls  for  more 
candor  from  the  U.  S.  Government  and  less  self- 
righteous  breast-beating.  Recommended  for  all 
libraries.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:238  Ja  15  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  David  Halberstam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  ?  ’67  750w 


SCHUTZ,  JOHN  A.,  ed.  The  sptu-  of  fame.  See 
Adams,  J. 


SCHUYLER,  GEORGE  S.  Black  and  conserva¬ 
tive;  the  autobiography  of  George  S. 
Schuyler.  362p  $5.95  Arlington  house 
B  or  92  66-23140 

This  is  an  autobiography  by  “a  columnist 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
[who]  has  been  .  .  .  identified  with  conserva¬ 
tism  in  American  life  and  politics.  .  .  .  Pie  pie- 
fers  gradualism  to  civil  disobedience.  .  .  .  He  is 
also  a  .  .  .  foe  of  Communism  and  Socialism, 
particularly  a.s  they  affect  the  American  Negro 
community.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“The  first  half  of  this  autobiography  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  material  about  the  au¬ 
thor’s  childhood  in  Syracuse.  New  York,  his 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  his  early  life 
in  Harlem.  The  latter  half,  unfortunately,  de¬ 
generates  into  virtually  a  catalog  of  Schuyler’s 
articles,  honors,  and  associations  or  meetings 
with  famous  or  near-famous  persons.  A  dis¬ 
appointing  book.”  Louis  Barron 

Library  J  91:5951  D  1  '66  160w 


“[The  author]  traces  his  life  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  up  to  the  present,  and  the  beginning 
poes  back  five  generations  in  America.  His 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  mind  wa,s  sus¬ 
tained,  through  his  own  gigantic  efforts,  dur¬ 
ing  years  of  the  bitterest  psychic  disa,ppoint- 
ment  and  hardest  physical  labor.  ...  It  Is  a 
book  of  virtues,  whose  names  are  honestv, 
forthrightness,  and  manliness.  I  would  not  fail 
to  mention  gentleness,  too.  as  when  Mr. 
Schuyler  describes  his  mother  in  an  in¬ 
candescent  paragraph  as  of  the  moment  he 
learned  she  had  died;  or  when  he  describes, 
after  so  many  _  tawdry  liaisons,  the  love  that 
led  to  a  marriage  now  forty  years  young.” 
W.  P.  Rickenhacker 

Nat  R  18:1286  D  13  ’66  180w 
‘‘Some  sections  of  this  autobiography,  un- 
fortun^ately,  are  burdened  by  anti-Communi.st 
preaching  with  which  the  reader  already 
aprees.  Other  parts,  however,  are  full  of  fas- 
cin3,tin^  roat6ria,l  about,  say.  the  loneliness  of 
Negroes  in  a  smallish  northern  town  (Svra- 
c^use)  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurv'  or 
Scnuyler’s  experiences  in  a  Negro  outfit  in  the 
segregated  Army  of  the  First  World  War 
(Repular  Army  sergeants,  of  any  color,  are 
terrifying) ;  or  Harlem,  its  gaiety  and  its 
intellectual  and  artistic  movements  after  the 
First  World  War.  Whenever  Mr  SchuvFer  il 
not  arguing  but  remembering,  describing,  and 
telling,  his  book  is  fine.” 

New  Yorker  42:247  O  29  ’66  130w 


and  its  people; 

the  story  of  one  city  s  government:  phot  b-v 
Sy  Katzoff.  64p  $LL5:  lib  bdg  S3. 91  Dutton 
352  Municipal  government — Juvenile  litera- 
ture.  Trenton,  New  Jersey— Juvenile  litera- 
ture  67-2n3f 

“After  a  quick  survey  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  its  personnel  and  their  functions  thf 
book  moves  on  to  such  topics  as  new  housln” 
and  renewal  projects,  jpb  training,  special  edm 
^tion  and  health  services.  There  are  sections 
on  the  police,  fire  department,  schools,  libraries 


water  supply,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  the 
breakdown  of  the  municipal  budget.  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  “Ages  eight  to  twelve.  (Sat  R) 


Horn  Bk  43:363  Je  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Winch 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  '67  90w 
“Brief  texts  and  well-chosen  phptographs 
give  a  clear  picture  of  today’s  typical  city, 
struggling  with  the  problems  of  neighborhood 
decay  and  poverty.  .  .  .  Since  the  focus  is  tm 
the  urban  norm,  the  author  waits  to  the  end  to 
explain  that  the  city  he  is  describing  is  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J."  Paul  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  7  ’67 
150w 

“[The  author]  discusses  obj’ectively  and 
clearly  the  problems  of  contemporary  urban 
administrations,  changing  patterns  resulting 
from  population  pressure  and  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  the  functioning  of  the  branches  of 
municipal  government  and  its  services.”  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:99  Ap  22  ’67  70w 


SCHWARTZ,  ALViN.  Museum:  the  story  of 
America’s  treasure  houses.  256p  il  $5.95;  lib 
bdg  $5.89  Dutton 

069  Museums — -Juvenile  literature  67-20139 
Among  the  subjects  covered  are  “the  found¬ 
ing  of  museums,  programs  of  acquisition  and 
financing,  conservation  and  renovation,  mount¬ 
ing  exhibits,  problems  of  lighting  and  security, 
educational  programs  and  publicity,  research, 
and  the  personnel  of  museums.  Separately  the 
author  discusses  museums  of  art,  history,  nat¬ 
ural  history,  and  science  and  industry;  a  final 
section  offers  information  on  museum  careers. 

.  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


“Surprisingly,  there  has  been  no  book  written 
for  adolescents  on  the  development  of  museums 
in  America.  Now  this  work  covers  amazingly 
well  the  many  aspects  of  art,  history,  science, 
and  natural  history  museums.  [The  author  uses] 
direct,  simple  language,  with  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  .  .  .  The  photographs  are  many, 
varied,  and  informative.  Altogether,  a  fascin¬ 
ating  hook.”  A.  T.  Marsh 

Library  J  92:3204  S  15  ’67  90w  [YA] 


“This  won’t  tell  you  more  about  museums 
than  you  want  to  know,  but  it  may  well  provide 
answers  to  many  of  your  questions,  being  a 
book  of  considerable  scope  and  yariety,  well- 
organized  and  competently  written.”  Zena  Suth¬ 
erland 

Sat  R  50:60  N  11  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


SCHWARTZ,  DOUGLAS  W.,  jt.  auth.  Late 
Paleo-Indian  and  early  archaic  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  Western  Kentucky.  See  Rolingson, 
M.  A. 


SCHWARTZ,  ELLIOTT,  ed.  Contemporary  com¬ 
posers  on  contemporary  music;  ed.  by  Elliott 
Schwartz  and  Barney  Childs.  375p  $10;  col¬ 
lege  ed  $7.50  Holt 

780.908  Music — History  and  criticism 

66-25594 

Featuring  selections  by  thirty-three  modern 
composers,  this  collection  “focuses  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  status  of  contemporary  music.  The  es¬ 
says — ^  such  .  .  .  figures  as  Bartok,  Hinde¬ 
mith.  Cage,  and  Luening — explore  different  at¬ 
titudes  and  approaches  involved  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  modern  music.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Only  a  half-dozen  of  the  composers  are  so 
technical  as  to  give  pause  to  any  hut  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musician.  The  others,  despite  wildly 
varying  competence  with  the  written  word, 
should  be  of  interest  to  any  music  buff.  .  .  .  On 
one  point  they  are  all  in  agreement:  the  fault 
lies  m  a  non-professional  audience,  not  in 
themselves,  that  they  are  unheard.  .  .  .  The 
overwhelming  feejing  which  emerges  from  this 
otherwise  well-edited  volume  is  that  contempo¬ 
rary  composers  are  on  the  verge  of  mass  para- 
noia  because  no  one  will  listen  to  them.  .  .  . 
[curthermore,  much  of  the  space  devoted  to 
Americans]  might  better  have  been  used  for 
European  composers.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Freedman 

Book  World  p32  S  10  '67  1750w 

the  state- 

o editors],  that  the  composer  is  best 
articulate  new  attitudes  and  new  ap- 
which  he  Is  involved,  I  believe  that 
K!  ®tngrammatic  excerpts  they  have  selected 

complex  impUcatlons  of  the 

complex  innovations  involved.  -  However,  they 
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do  lead  the  reader  on.  To  have  assembled  such 
representative  material  relating  to  music  of 
cur  time  is  in  itself  quite  commendable.”  Bau-d 

Hastmgs^.^^^^^  j  92:2577  J1  ’67  IlOw 

SCHWARTZ,  JULIUS.  Go  on  wl^els;  pictures 
by  Arnold  Roth.  32p  $2.50:  lib  bdg  $2.63  Mc- 
Graw 

531  Wheels — Juvenile  literature  65-24887 
■■'rhe  second  title  in  an  experience  and  ex¬ 
periment  series  invites  the  young  reader  to 
find  out  about  wheels — ^wheels  of  all  cptors, 
sizes,  types  and  uses.  .  .  .  Rhythmic  text  im¬ 
parts  the  information  and  suggests  ...  .  parti¬ 
cipation  in  simple  [projects].”  (Library  J) 
“Ages  four  tO'  eight.”  (Sci  Am) 

“Suggested  for  purchase  only  where  addi¬ 
tional  material  is  needed.”  B.  M.  Adam 
Library  J  91:2686  My  15  ’66  70w 
“In  an  easily  read  metrical  style,  with 
genuine  enjoyment  amid  cheerfully  rough  pic¬ 
tures,  there  are  suggestions  for  things  small 
children  can  do  for  themselves:  silly  wheels, 
mismatched  wheels,  square  wheels.  A  piece  pi 
real  pre-science  by  an  author  of  insight. 
Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:146  D  ’66  90w 

SCHWARZ,  SOLOMON  M.  The  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1905;  the  workers’  movement  and  tlie 
formation  of  Bolshevism  and  Menshevism;  tr. 
by  Gertrude  Vakar.  (The  hist,  of  Menshevism: 
Stonford  univ.  Hoover  inst.  on  war,  revolu¬ 
tion  &  peace.  Publication)  361p  $8.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

947.08  Russia— History— Revolution  of  ^1905 

This  book  “covers  the  period  from  late  1904 
through  1905.  .  .  .  [It]  is  an  account  of  Men¬ 
shevism  in  its  formative  year.  [Mr.  Schwarz  s] 
method  is  to  contrast  the  Menshevik  and  Bpl- 
shevik  viewpoints  on  revolution,  strikes,  traae- 
union  movements,  party  organization,  and  other 
issues  arising  during  the  year.  (Library  J)  in¬ 
dex. 

“[This]  scholarly  monograph  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement.  .  .  .  [Many  statements] 
in  the  book  imply  the  democratic  orientation  of 
Menshevism.  I  disagree  with  this  position  mid 
feel  that  my  view  is  supported  by  historical 
evidence.  .  .  .  The  foregoing  observations,  of 
course,  apply  only  to  Mr.  Schwarz  s  in tei  preta- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  Russian  Social  Democracy, 
'rhey  do  not  apply  to  the  factual  and  weh- 
documented  contents  of  the  remainder  of  his 
TYinTiosrrsLDii.  *  *  N.  D.  Roodkowsky 
monogra^n^^^.^^  116:598  Ap  22  ’67  500w 

Tleviewed  bv  S,  R.  Tompkins 
Keviewea^D^^^  Acad  373:239  S  ’67  490w 

Choice  4:1166  D  ’67  210w 
“The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Hooyer 
Institution  are  publishing  a  series  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Menshevism,  the  ‘minority  wing  of  the 
Socual  Democratic  Labor  Party,  of  ..Prerevolu¬ 
tionary  Russia.  This  ,book  [is]  the  first  in  the 
series  .  .  The  nine  appendixes,  almost  a 

third  of  the  book,  and  the  lengthy  footnotes 
are  as  important  as.  the  text,  for  tpoy  .,9Potain 
documentation  and  interpretation  9^ 
issues.  The  sources,  all  original,  are  rich  and 
varied  and  are  heavily  quoted.  Mr.  Schwarz,  an 
octogenarian  and  a . participant  m  many  of  the 
events  he  is  describing,  has. given  the  series  an 
auspicious  start.  His  book  ,  is  ,reconmended  for 
college  and^research^hbraoes.^  ,P.  BQ^einbach 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  30  ’67  190w 
“The  book  throughout  presupposes  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  basic  facts,,  and  is  to.  tkis  extent 
designed  for  the  specialist  rather  than  for  the 
general  reader.  But  for  all  interested  in  the 
more  esoteric  aspects  of  the  Russian  revolution 
It  well  tepa^|.  sgdyr  ^ 

thlnMng  in  the  United  States:  pref.  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  178p  $4.50  Doubleday 

’355  U.S.— Military  policy.  U-S-—f^oreign  re¬ 
lations.  Strategy  66-15443 

For  descriptive  .  note,  pov^w  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  iJbb. 

Choice  3:1081  Ja  ’67  160w 


Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel  n  •on  Aai\„r 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:8  Ap  6  67  460w 

SCHWARZ,  URS.  Strategic  tCTminology;  a 
trilingual  glossary  [by]  Urs  .  Sch’smrz  [and] 
Laszlo  Hadik;  introd.  by  Louis  J.  Halle.  159p 
$6.75  Praeger 

355.4  Strategy — Dictionaries.  Dictionaries, 
Polyglot  fab-7U3  7 

This  “reference  work,  compiled  imder  the 
aegis  of  the  Graduate  Institute  of  Interna- 
tionEd  Studies  in  Geneva,  .  .  .  [provides]  defini¬ 
tions — English,  French,  and  Germpi — of  well 
over  a  hundred  terms  from  the  modern 
politico-military  vocabulary.  Each  definition  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  explanation,  examples 
of  correct  usage,  and,  in  most  cases,  quota¬ 
tions  from  important  recent  literature  in  tne 
language.  Terms  generally  held  to  be  simple 
ones,  such  as  ‘deterrence,’  ‘disarmament,  ana 
‘defense,’  as  well  as  rarely  used  and  more 
complex  concepts  .  .  .  [are]  defined  in  all  three 
languages.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Indexes  of  French  and  of  German  terms. 

“It  is  clear  that  a  special,  refined  type  of 
lexicography  is  required  to  cope  with  [stiategic 
vocabulary].  .  .  .  [This]  glossary  comes  close 
to  this  ideal.  Terms  are  not  only  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  each  of  the.  languages  but,  when  the 
occasion  requires,  criticized  as  well,  vpr  those 
that  have  been  debased  by  popularization  un¬ 
ambiguous  substitutes  are  .  provided.  .  .  . 

Wherever  possible  illustrative  citations  are 
used.  Continual  revision  is  planned,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  hoped  that  a  future 
tion  will  include  Russian  as  well.  •  ipe 

introduction  by  Louis  J.  Halle  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  all  translators,  interpreters 
and  lexicographers.”  B.  H.  Smeatpn 

Library  J  91:4088  S  15  66  260w 

Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  40w 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  (periodical).  Psycho¬ 
biology:  the  biological  bases  of  beha^or;  read¬ 
ings  from  Scientific  American;  with  in.trpds. 
by  James  L.  McGaugh,  l^rman  M.  Weinber. 
ger  [and]  Richard  E.  T^^en.  382p  il  col  u 
$10:  pa  $5.45  Freeman 

156  Animals— Habits  and  behavior.  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Physiological  bT-lziaz 

A  collection  of  forty-five  reading’s  from  vari¬ 
ous  issues  of  the  scientific  American  cpveniig 
new  “findings  in  psychobiology.  The  study  ^ 
divided  into  discussions  on  mechanisms  01 
physiology,  problems  of  learning,  motivation, 
memory,  an(i  emotion;  perception  and  brain  ac¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  effects  of  dri^s  on  be¬ 
havior.”  O^ibrary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Studies  are  strongly  observational  and  de¬ 
scriptive,  occasionally  experimental  and  deauc. 
tive:  many  are  open-ended  and  inconclusive.  .  .  . 
[The  book  is]  effective  in  introducing  problems 
of  biolog-y  and  imssibly  stimulating  interest  m 
related  studies.  Commendable  especiall.y  to  h^n 
school,  public,^  and  small  college,  libraries  where 
access  to  academic  journals  is  limited,,  but  also 
to  larger  colleges  and  university  libraries  where 
undergraduates  and  even  graduates  will  find  it 
useful,  if  not  required,  reading. 

Choice  4:1012  N  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:1^442  My  1  67  250w 

SCOPES,  JOHN  T.  Center  of  the  stom:  mem¬ 
oirs  of  John  T.  Scopes  [by]  John  T.  Scopes 
and  James  Presley.  277p  $5.95  Holt 

343  Trials.  Evolution  66-22204 

“Scopes,  the  defendant  in  the  famous  ‘Monkey 
Trial’  of  1925,  .  .  .  [gives  his]  personal  account 
of  the  trial,  and  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  it 
took  place.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  H.  Sch.w6d6r 

Best  Sell  26:415  P  15  *67  320w 
“Memories,  .  .  ■  not  memoirs.  ...  Is  what 
[Scopes]  .  .  .  adds  to  the  already  known,  what 
he  gradually  charms  us  into  accepting- a  hand¬ 
ful  of  amusing,  occasionally  hilarious  genre  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  entirely  lost  world.  .  .  • 
clear  strengths  as  a  man — self-effacement, 
tie  irony  to  all  sides — are.  equally  clearly.  Ws 
shortcomings  as  a  memoirist.  He  lacks  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  unique  importance  of  Ms  life-ln- 
history,  .  .  .  And  despite  a  few  perfunctory 
sentences  to  the  contrary  .  .  .  Scopes  seems 
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also  to  lack— -charmingly  but  baffllngly  and  a 
little  disturbingly — an  imaginative  sense  of  the 
enduring  importance,  permanence,  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  conflict  of  which  he  was  a  brief 
center.”  Reynolds  Price 

Book  Week  pS  F  12  ’67  800w 
Choice  4:581  J1  '67  130w 

“Nothing  of  signiflcance  is  added  to  the 
record.  Indeed,  Scopes’s  memory  and  Pres¬ 
ley’s  research  have  occasionally  been  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  errors.” 
E.  R.  Sandeen 

Christian  Century  84:378  Mr  22  ’67 

300w 


Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  23 
’67  190w 

“In  his  memoirs,  Mr.  Scopes,  although 
basically  an  earnest  man,  treats  his  trial  as  a 
circus.  ‘A  man  trying  to  maintain  an  abso¬ 
lutely  serious  attitude  throughout  the  Dayton 
trial  would  have'  jeopardized  his  sanity.’  .  .  . 
Anyone  who  is  afflicted  by  excessive  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  opinions  would  do  well  to  read 
these  memoirs.  Mr.  Scopes  has  the  common 
sense  to  distinguish  what  is  important  from 
what  Is  ballyhoo,  the  best  antidote  I  know  to 
someone  like  Bryan  or  H.  L.  Mencken.” 
Thomas  Curley 

Commonweal  86:60  Mr  31  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  K.  K.  Bailey 

J  Am  Hist  54:435  S  ’67  550w 
“['This]  is  primarily  a  careful  documentary 
which  throws  further  Illumination  on  a  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  American  social  history.  .  .  .  The 
trial  failed;  at  the  time,  to  adv^ance  the  cause 
of  academic  freedom,  but  recent  generations 
will  .appreciate  its.  intrinsic  value.  In  addition 
to  his  Hsso  analytical  approach  to  the  legal  as- 
pects  of  the  trial,  which  he  also  efizectlvely  dra- 
m^atizes.  Scopes  displays  a  great  aptitude  for 
characterKatlon.  His  deft  sketches  of  Bryan, 
Harrow,  Malone,  and  others  are  handled  with 
warmth  as  well  as  insight.  His  purely  personal 
mernorles  reveal  him  as  having  been  a  young 
rebel,  fired  with  ideas  then  considered  radical. 
Students  of  American  social  history  should  find 
this  rewarding.  For  academic  and  public  li¬ 
braries.”  M.  D.  Harris 

Library  J  92:107  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
Library  J  92:2665  J1  ’67  40w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Todd 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  Mr  12  ’67  420w 
“Almost  lost  among  the  legal  and  literary  lu- 
mlnaries  was  the  ‘Monkey  Trial’s’  protagonist 
— John  r.  Scopes.  .  .  .  Now,  42  years  later,  the 
man  who  sat  in  ‘the  center  of  the  storm’  writes 
it,  V  oasual  account  of  the  entire  controversy 
tha,t  goes  down  as  easily  as  a  drink  of  branch 
Mencken’s  sour-mash  prose 
would  be  needed  to  make  a  decent  highball  of 
this  amiable  recollection,  but  [the]  .  .  .  memoir 
— unsensatlonal  ^d  unpretentious — is  quietly 
’t’  sliows  great  sympathy 

J  Bryan,  the  prosecuting 
attorney]  .  .  .  and  finds  no  pleasure  in  Menck- 
en  s  casual  viciousness  [against  him].”  S  K 
Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:94  F  20  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Woodring 

Sat  R  50:64  Mr  18  ’67  1200w 
Time  89:102  F  17  ’67  400w 


&  tr.  Traditional  Chinese 
SJwfi  <3 ascribed  and  annot.  by  A.  C. 

^su  Lang  visits  his  mother  fftsn  f  on'*,’ 
T’an  Mu).:  The  butterfly  Team  (Hu  Tiefi 
Meng).  lC5p  11  $0.50  Univ.  of  Wis  press  “ 

895.1  Theater — China  66-22854 

book  has  a  twofold  purpose:  to  provide 
theater  students  with  a  key  for  followms?  thi 
methods  used  in  staging  a  troditinnoi  S  j  th® 

Play  and  at  the  same“  Time^to  |l4‘Tem^a  rec® 

ord  of  two  typical  pieces  which  now  seem  dnomSd 
to  disappear  permanently  froT  thj^  pSTg 

Lang  Visfls  His  MotheT 
Mr.  Scott  gives  an  .  .  .  explanation  of 
commonly  known  as  Chinese  ‘Tera’^^Sch 
because  of  its  musical  basis  and  tonal  vnhieo 
has  been  difficult  for  the  wistem  wo^fd  to  n n 
derstand.  The^  Butterfly  Dream  is  a  satirical 
universal  theme  of  womans! 
inconstancy.  A  synopsis  of  the  action  n*  m-'L? 
sketch  of  its  production  history,  aiT’the  'cost 
of  characters  with  complete  cokume  d^cHn^ 

(PuwSr’r'Sig; 


plays.  Sometimes  described  as  the  most  ‘com¬ 
plete’  entertainment,  the  Peking  play  recognizes 
no  separation  among  music,  drama,  dance,  or 
dialogue,  and  even  make-up  and  properties. 
'Po  illustrate  this,  this  work  presents  two  plays 
Uiat  were  equally  popular  in  pre-Communist 
China.  Excerpts  from  the  original  of  the  first 
play  are  given  in  romanization.  .  .  .  As  a  whole, 
this  work  gives  both  students  and  amateurs 
some  ideas  about  Chinese  theater.”  Yushu  Pu 
Library  J  92:1508  Ap  1  ’67  IlOw 

“These  texts  of  two  very  popular  operas 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  translated  are  working- 
scripts  only  and,  as  he  says  himself,  have  no 
literary  pretensions.  .  .  .  We  should  be  grateful 
for  the  blue-print  that  Mr.  Scott  has  preserved 
tor  us  here,  though  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  for 
what  audience  he  intended  it.  .  .  .  Deprived  of 
their  rnusic  and  pageantry,  the  plays  themselves 
seem  insipid  melodramas,  the  comedy  merely 
embarrassing  without  its  accompanying  acro¬ 
batics.  Yet  an  enterprising  producer,  for  whom 
Mr.  Scott's  detailed  instructions  almost  seem 
to  be  rneant,  will  soon  find  himself  damped  by 
the  insistence  that  nothing  .  .  .  can  be  done 
without  the  help  of  skilled  Chinese  craftsmen, 
bred  to  their  task.” 

TLS  p916  S  28  ’67  320w 


SCOTT,  ANDREW  M.  Congress  and  lobbies: 
image  and  reality,  by  Andrew  M.  Scott  [and] 
Margaret  A.  Hunt.  106p  $4.50  Univ.  of  N.C. 
press 


328.73  Lobbying  66-15801 

“This  volume  seeks  to  examine  the  actual 
mpact  of  interest  groups  on  the  members  of 
Congress.  Based  on  Interviews  with  a  broad 
sample  of  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  this  study  [indicates]  that  the 
Situation  IS  more  complex  than  is  normally 
realized  and  that  tlie  influence  of  lobbies  is 
often  exaggerated.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Davidson 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:185  Mr  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Froman 

Am  Soc  R  31:866  D  ’66  600w 

ly.  *19“  basis  of  this  study  one  may  at 

least  view  with  some  measure  of  distrust  the 
conclusions  reached  by  many  students  of  the 
,  legislative  process  in  which  the 

reader  is  led  to  believe  that  legislators  are  the 
interest  groups  and  that  the 
legislative  process  Is  powered  by  pressures 

^  of  those  Inter- 

that  interest  groups  were  harassing 
^  were  inclined,  rather,  to 
interest  group  a  role  in  the 
legislative  process — the  role  of  ‘providing  In¬ 
formation,  opinion  and  support.’  .  .  .  The 
stands  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
‘pressure  theses’  with  which  we 
bombarded.  Admittedly,  this  is  an 
appears  to  have  been 
prepared  with  care  and  caution.  Whether  or 
not  Its  conclusions  are  sound  will  be  de- 
termined  by  other  and  broader  studies.”  H.  M. 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:213  Ja  ’67  450w 

„  fhis]  study  complements  many  of  the 

/.^tlbrath’s  The  Washington 
Lobbyists  [BRD  1964].  .  .  .  Many  of  the  nnd- 
mFn’  there  Is  a  certain  ‘straw 

manner  In  which  the 
•  ‘i  •  Literature  which  indl- 
cates  that  political  scientists  take  a  more  so¬ 
phisticated  view  now  is  not  cited.  The  book  is 
generally  readable  (except  for  Chapter  I)  and 
contribution  to  an  understand- 
of  congressional  rela¬ 
tionships  with  interest  groups.  It  contains 

questionnaire  (several 
questions  were  poorly  worded — forcing  re¬ 
sponses  of  a  particular  type).”  ^ 

Choice  3:1081  Ja  ^67  230w 

large  number  of  tables, 
tne  authors  fail  proy  to  the  desire  to  saueezp* 
.information  out^of  thelr^S! 
relevance  or  Importance. 
Most  of  the  findings  contained  in  this  book 
particularly  revealing  to  students  of 
However,  their  observations  on  how 
look  upon  Interest  group  ac- 
ti\  ities  ai^  interesting  and  informative  A 
serious  defect  ^of,  the  book  is  the  SSisIfon  ^ 
^  *^'^®,®nssi(m  of  the  statistical  relevancy  of  the 
T^T' Mfchilli®  contained  to  the'^Tle^’’ 

Library  J  91:2604  My  16  ’66  130w 
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SCOTT,  ANDREW  M.  Simulation  and  national 
development  [by]  Andrew  M.  Scott  with 
William  A.  Lucas  and  Trudi  M.  Lucas.  177p 
$5.95  Wiley 

320.01  Politics,  Practical- — Research  66-17615 
This  volume  “incorporates  Harold  Guetzkow's 
innovations  in  all-man  simulations  that  mini¬ 
aturize  social  systems  and  compresS  in  time  .  .  . 
events  necessary  to  effect  social  change  [as  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  Simulation  in  International  Re¬ 
lations,  BRD  1964.  .  .  .  Four]  simulations  are 
described — one  involves  a  hypothetical  develop¬ 
ing  nation  in  which  role  players  represent 
monolithic  elites:  another  simulates  the  politi¬ 
cal-economic  system  of  Brazil;  ...  a  similar 
simulation  presents  Chilean  political  interactimi 
with  all  subjects  playing  overlapping,  real-life 
roles:  and  a  fourth  provides  a  representation 
of  political  processes  in  Durham,  North  Carolina 
The  authors  present  .  .  .  the  scenarios  used  in 
the  experiments.”  (Am  Soc  R) 


“Most  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  playing 
manuals  for  the  four  games.  Only  forty-five 
pages  are  allocated  to  describing  the  results  ol 
the  simulation  and  to  an  analysis  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  book  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  entitled 
‘The  Procedures  and  Uses  of  Simulation,’  which 
serv'e  to  clarify  some  of  the  problems  in  game 
construction.  The  four  games  are  highly  in¬ 
genious  and  to  this  reader  look  like  rather 
interesting  projects  for  students.  They  are 
clearly  described,  and  the  teacher  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  using  a  simulation  in  a  classroom 
would  be  v/ell  advised  to  consider  borrowing  one 
of  these.”  R.  L.  Crain 

Am  J  Soc  72:695  My  ’67  290w 
“In  contrast  to  the  descriptive  account  of 
the  demonstrations,  the  authors  evaluations 
of  their  models  appear  inadequate.  .  .  .  [They] 
are  weakest  in  their  methodological  assessments 
as  exemplified  in  their  ideal-typing  of  the  uni¬ 
variate  controlled  experiment.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  latent  plea  for  someone  to  do 
something  with  their  data:  and,  m  tact,  an  ex¬ 
perimental  social  psychologist  will  find  a  wealth 
of  provocative  problems.  .  .  .  Like  others  in 
simulation,  the  authors  tend  to  proselytize  with 
conviction — but  not  with  convincing  data — 
about  the  research  potentials  of  all-man  simu¬ 
lation.”  J.  E.  Gullahorn 

Am  Soc  R  32:129  F  '67  6n0w 
“The  stated  purpose  of  this  book  is  teaching. 

However,  [it]  cannot  be  easily  used  for 
teaching.  Much  more  detail  is  required.  If  it  is 
designed  to  show  the  advantages  of  simulation 
over  other  methods  for  teaching  about  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities,  it  contains  no  evidence  other 
than  the  assertions  that  students  gained  liable 
information’  and  were  highly  motivated.  These 
descriptions  of  games  are  detailed  enough  to 
give  some  feeling  of  what  is  involved  in  simu¬ 
lating  a  political  system.  For  those  -^o  want 
to  see  what  simulation  looks  like,  ttis  book 
may  be  worth-while,  but  for  researchers  who 
want  to  learn  from  the  efforts  at  North  Carolina 
more  information  than  that  provided  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  Henry  370:200  Mr  ’67  470w 

J  Pol  Econ  75:216  Ap  ’67  280w 


SCOTT,  ANTHONY,  jt. 

wealth  in  ocean  fisheries. 


auth.  The  common 
See  Christy,  F.  T. 


SCOTT,  HUGH.  The  golden  age  of  CWnese  art: 
the  lively  T’ang  dynasty.  191p  lOOil  24col  il 
$15  Tuttle 

709.51  Art,  Chinese.  China— History  gg_^g2(;4 

“This  book  contains  prints  ([some]  in  color), 
of  T’ang  Dynasty  gold  and  silver,  jade,  glas^ 
lewelry,  pottery  and  porcelain,,  bronzes,  and 
sculpture  from  the  .  ■  ■  [collection  of  the  au- 
thorl.  .  .  .  The  accompanying  text  .  .  .  [con- 
tainsi  historical  observations  as  well  as  tech- 
nlc^^  data.”  (Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“The  accompanying  text  is  weU  written  and 
Irformative.  .  .  .  Notes  on  the  individual  plates 
a^  on  the  whole  excellent.  A  brief  introduction 
delllng  with  T’ang  history  by.  Henn^  Trubner 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  included.  This 
book  can  be  recommended  because  of  its  over¬ 
all  quality.  Unlike  standard  su^;ey3  which  must 
cover  all  traditional  eras  of  Chinese  art.  tJiis 
work  deals  exclusively  with  T  ang  artifacts,  a 
concentration  which  enhances  effectiveness  and 
clarity 


“The  Introductory  text  is  inform^ly  written 
and  leans  heavily  on  quotations  frorn  recent 
publications  on  Chinese  art.  The  photographs 
are  of  uneven  quality,  and  the  descriptive  notes 
at  the  back  of  the  book  are  sometimes  inade¬ 
quate.  Nevertheless,  because  the  items  photo¬ 
graphed  are  unique,  this  hook  is  recomrnended 
for  collections  on  Chinese  art.  Paul  von 

Khrum  j  92:1918  My  15  ’67  lOOw 

“Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  has 
produced  a  record  of  his  30  years  as  a  collectpr 
of  Chinese  art  with  a  volume  that  stresses,  in 
the  words  of  the  subtitle,  has  favorite  era, 
‘The  Lively  T’ang  Dynasty.’  Here  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  publisher  did  not  insist 
upon  a  better  book  design  as  well  as  more  pro¬ 
fessional  photographs.  .  .  .  These  are  not  of 
professional  quality,  nor  were  the  basic  phptog- 
raplis  from  which  they  were  made.  .  .  .  imp 
volume]  commemorates  a  modest  but  interest¬ 
ing  private  collection  in  an  uncommon  area  oi 
interest.  Of  particular  note  among  Senator 
Scott’s  treasures,  it  would  app.ear,  are  the 
T’ang  gold  and  silver  items-— nnrrprs,  bpx^, 
cups  and  plates  and  jewelry.’  Gordon  Wash- 

M  V  ximPK  Rk  R  r)4  D  24  ’67  150w 


SCOTT,  JACK  DENTON.  Speaking  wildly:  11. 
by  Lydia  Rosier.  289p  $6.95  Morrow 

591  Animals— Habits  and  behavior  66-24962 
This  book  contains  “the  observations  of  a 
writer  who  wanders  .  the  earth 
quainted  with  the  wild  ones  off  the  beaten 
path.”  (Pref)  In  it  Mr.  Scott  describes  Uie 
habits  of  twenty-five  wild  animals,  including 
leopards,  elephants,  sharks,  skunks,  owls  and 
peacocks.  Some  of  these  sketches  have 
peared  in  different  form  in  The  Reader  s  Di¬ 
gest.  Sports  Afield,  and  other  magazines. 


“[This  is]  a  book  that  will  delight  readers 
of  all  ages.  ...  In  addition  to  its ,  entertain¬ 
ment  value,  [Itl  has  a  highly  educational  value 
and  could  be  very  easily  assimilated  iiRp  a  na- 
ture  study  course  as  a  text  book.  Blizabetn 

O’Rourke^^^^  Sell  26:352  D  15  ’66  360w 

“Writing  both  from  varied  experience  in 
observing  and  hunting  wild  animals  .  .  .  ^dd 
from  research,  which  could  have  been  more 
careful  in  some  instances,  Mr.  Scott  , has  pro¬ 
duced  a  fascinating  book  on  the  habits  of  26 
wild  animals.  He  presents  much  interesting 
Information  but  omits  some  important  facts 
also,  such  as  the  great  amount  of  <3^amage 
done  bv  the  mongoose  in  areas  to  which  it 
has  been  introduced.  He  has  chosen  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  animals  that  range  from  the  common 
to  the  exotic  ...  all  are,  -written  of  with  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  relationship  to  ,^their  nat¬ 
ural  environment.  The  majority  of  the  specl^es 
covered  are  predators,  many  of  them  greatly 
feared  and  misunderstood  by  nmn.  Not  a 
scholarly  work,  but  nevertheless  this  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  types  of  libraries.  L.  R. 

Library  J  91:4966  O  15  ’66  150w 
“(3ood  book-talk  material  as  well  as  good 
recreational  reading.’’  r-o-.-i 

Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  67  90w  [XA] 


SCOTT,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  ed.  The  diary  of 
the  American  Revolution,  1775-1781.  See 
TVToore.  F.  comp. 


SCOTT,  TOM,  It.  ed.  The  Oxford  book  of  Scot¬ 
tish  verse.  See  MacQueen,  J. 


SCOTT.  WINFIELD  TOWNLEY,  comp.  Poems 
of  Robert  Herrick.  See  Herrick,  R. 


SCOTTISH  poetry,  no.  1:  ed.  by  George  Bruce, 
Maurice  Lindsay  and  Edwin  Morgan.  99p  $2.95 
Aldine  puh. 

821  Poetry — Collections 

This  is  “  ‘the  first  issue  of  an  annual  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  poems  by  Scottish  writers  that  have  not 
previously  been  published  m  book  form.’ 
(New  Statesman) 


“This  little  book  cannot  be  a  representative 
collection  in  that  it  is  coniposed  of  pieces  not 
published  before  in  book  form  If  it  does  not 
then  serve  as  an  anthology  of  the  best  that  has 
been  done  recently  in  Scottish  poetry,  it  does, 
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SCOTTISH  poetry,  no.  1 — Continuedi 
however,  have  admirable  coverage,  containing 
from  one  to  four  poems  each  of  61  poets.  .  .  . 
American  college  libraries  need  the  book,  the 
only  such  gathering  available.” 

Choice  4:424  Je  ’67  140w 

‘The  range  of  styles  reaches  from  the  strictly 
traditional  to  an  example  of  the  ‘visual  poetry’ 
of  Iain  Hamilton  Finlay.  MacDiarmid  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  two  very  characteristic  pieces 
which  dodged  the  bagnet  of  his  Collected 
Poems  and  which,  in  the  scope  of  their  thought 
and  their  technical  expertise,  provide  a  scale 
against  which  most  of  the  rest  must  be  mea¬ 
sured.  But  there  are  fine  poems  by  Iain 
Crichton  Smith,  George  Mackay  Brown,  Tom 
Scott,  Alexander  Scott,  Derick  Thomson  (the 
only  Gaelic  poet)  and  others  including  the 
three  editors — and  Robert  Garioch.”  Norman 
MacCaig 

New  Statesman  71:684  Ap  22  ’66  2S0w 

‘‘Without  Hugh  MacDiarmid’s  ‘B3>’  Waucho- 
peside’  [this]  would  seem  a  slender  assort¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  only  other  poets  (besides  Der¬ 
ick)  Thomson)  who  came  near  [his]  kind  of 
unerring  utterance  are  Flora  Garry,  whose  pow¬ 
erful  version  of  Kincardinesbire  Scots  stops 
just  short  of  poetic  diction,  and  Giles  Gordon. 

.  .  .  _  Most  of  the  other  poets  .  .  .  suffer  from 
frantic  verbal  fidgets,  a  self-conscious  artful¬ 
ness  vastly  in  excess  of  anything  they  have  to 
say,  and  a  dissociation  from  any  style  of  utter¬ 
ance— whether  song  or  narrative  or  public 
speech— which  might  have  led  them  past  the 
worst  contortions.” 

TLS  p596  J1  7  ‘66  280w 


®  420p‘-m.26  Oxford 


355.00942  Great  Britain. 


Army — ^History 

[66-76928] 


“’This  ^  book  deals  with  British  Armv  ad- 
ministratlon  during  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Its 
chapters  discuss  the  branches  of  army  organi- 
recruiting  and  treatment  of  soldiers, 
ffist  R)  materials.”  (Am 


^J^<^orltles  like  Clodo  and 
naS^and  Commons  Jour- 

plher^  Mninp  ^r^sury,  and  War  Office 

oka  1,^  Scouller  has  produced  a  thorough 
T  account  of  the  i^egulations  and 

— period.  He  Is  tess  thorough 

€sp©ci3,llv  in  rpcarH  frt 

recruiting"  and  soldiers'  living  conditions _ on  the 

actual  working  of  the  regiSations  Finance  ll 
strong  points.  .  Finance 

^  crucial  matter  because  so  many 
of  army  administration  in  this  period 
fact  that  the  colonels  were  in 
fO''’srnment  contractors  for  troops 
S;orv^*of°tho°^  army  administration  is  largely  a 
tlie ^.gradual  modification  of  the  con¬ 
tractual  relationship,  but  this  book  doM  nFt 
systematically  the  relevant  developments 
reign.  There  is  throu^hSut 
<tiscrepancy  between  the  author’s 
general  statements  and  his  evidence  'Thf 

book  provides  much  that  is  thought'  prbv'okhig 
but  It  scarcely  avoids  any  of  the  pitfalls  nf 
administrative  history.”  D.  A  Baugh^^“  ^ 
Am  Hist  R  72:1389  J1  '67  390w 
Choice  4:899  O  ’67  200w 

^i^sTve®"*f  fe  ,rac?''aifd%f^iTe'- 

1®  essentially  the  work  of  a  cirefni 
Staff  officer  of  high  intelligence.  There  are^pfnip 
studies  of  the  place  of  the  army  in  ^^frame- 
work  of  the  of  the  command  organisa- 

Ma.ior' sbou^gtves°^AW^^^^^ 

his  way  with  an  assured  thoroughness  tbrona’h 
%  often  conflicting  information  ^ 

But  by  the  use  of  the  comprehensive  title  'rhei 
nti  ^  comparison  with^ authorities 

like  Firth  and  Oman,  but  has  also  arimsed  el 
pectations  which  he  does  not  fulfil  For  there 
i®„yVtuaUy  nothing  in  the  book  about  dtdfl 
training,  tactics,  or  the  actual  conduct  of  troops 
m  the  field,  to  say  nothing  of  strategy  Ind 
l^dership.  Yet  in  these  matters  the  a?mles  of 
Queen  Anne  broke  entirely  new  ground  '* 
Economist  221:1333  D  24  '66  700w 
TLS  P1019  N  10  '66  760w 


SCULL,  PENROSE.  From  peddlers  to  mer¬ 
chant  princes:  a  history  of  selling  in  America, 
by  Penrose  Scull  with  Prescott  C.  Fuller.  274p 
il  $10  Follett 

658.85  Salesmen  and  salesmanship  67-20837 
‘‘This  comiiilation  is  an  expansion  of  ‘a  series 
of  vignettes  written  originally  as  sales-trainmg 
articles  for  the  Robert  Palmer  Corporation. 
The  book  also  contains  an  abrid.ged  version 
of  the  chapter  on  early  Yankee  peddlers  which 
appeared  originally  in  American  Heritage.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Most  of  the  book  is  about  small  business¬ 
men  who  worked  hard  and  became  big  business¬ 
men.  Of  greatest  interest  is  the  story  of  how 
the  early  peddlers  distributed  goods  to  sparsely 
populated  areas.  This  is  certainly  not  an  in¬ 
tensive  study:  there  are  too  many  ‘salesman's 
inspiration’  overtones.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
recommended  for  most  public  libraries.”  J.  B. 
Woy 

Library  J  92:3634  O  15  ’67  140w 
“Where  camp  is  still  fashionable,  this  should 
be  the  high  camp  book  of  the  year.  The  text 
is  written  in  the  unequivocal  and  sometimes 
unintentionally  humorous  style  usually  reserved 
for  sixth-grade  American  history  textbooks. 
The  photos,  old  ads  and  steel  engravings  are 
delightful.”  John  Perreault 

Nation  205:697  D  25  ’67  lOOw 


SCULLARD,  H.  H.'  The  Etruscan  cities  and 
Rome.  320p  pi  maps  $8.50  Cornell  univ.  press 
913.37  Etruscans  67-20031 

The  author  “traces  the  separate  growth  and 
achievement  of  each  of  the  great  Etruscan  cities 
and  Rome  itself  during  the  period  of  Etruscan 
rule.  .  ,  .  [From  an]  analysis  of  the  surviving 
art  and  architecture,  the  author  reconstructs 
the  Etruscan  ways  of  life,  their  beliefs,  their 
customs,  and  the  organization  of  their  cities 
and  society.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“  ‘Aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  Life,’  [is  a 
new  series]  under  the  general  editorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scullard,  where  the  text  has  primacy 
but  admirable  plates  are  provided  in  plenty 

where  the  subject  requires  it.  [The  books]  are 
written  for  university  students,  teachers  and 
the  informed  public:  as  is  usual  nowadays, 

knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  required. 
The  first  four  tities  are  excellent.  Professor 

Scullard’s  book  is  a  heavyweight  guide  to  an¬ 
cient  Etruria:  more  than  half  of  it  is  an  account 
of  each  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  taken  one  by 
one  by  one,  with  admirable  plans.  .  .  .  The  rest 
covers  Etruscan  origins,  political  organisation 
and  relations  with  Rome.” 

Economist  225:187  O  14  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  T.  M.  Robinson 

Library  J  92:3636  O  15  ’67  60w 
“Those  who  have  read  [Professor  Scullard’s] 
History  of  the  Roman  World  753-146  B.C.  will 
know  the  sort  of  things  to  expect,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  helpful,  sensible  and  well  aware  of  current 
discoveries  and  research.  Indeed,  introductory 
portions  of  this  new  book  deal  with  some  of 
the  same  problems  as  were  discussed  in  the 
history,  reassessing  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Cresh  archaeological  evidence  that  is  always 
appearing.  The  Etruscan  cities  were  v'erv  in¬ 
dividual  and  different  from  one  anothe'r,  in 
their  liistory  and  character  and  local  conditions. 
Most  works  of  reference  group  them  together 
too  readily,  but  Professor  Scullard,  with  the 
nelp  ot  120  good  plates,  has  had  the  excellent 
Idea  of  treating  them  not  only  as  a  group  but 
also  a.s  a  number  of  distinct  idiosyncratic  units. 
His  views  on  the  eternally  discussed  major 
questions  are  always  prudent.” 

TLS  p878  S  28  '67  270w 


SCULLY,  JAMES.  The  marches:  a  book  of 
poems.  63p  $4:  pa  $2.45  Holt 

__  Sll  67-19045 

English  teacher  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and_  the  editor  of  Modern  Poetics, 
here  issues  his  first  book  of  poems.”  (Library 
D  °  *  them  have  appeared  in  the  New 
ioiker.  Poetry  and  other  periodicals. 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Miller 

Am  Scholar  36:688  autumn  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Booth 

i^Christlan  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  8  ‘67 
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“Lyrical  in  design,  the  poems  succeed  in  im- 
pai’ting  more  the  reaction  'Uian  the  reality.  In 
some  ways,  they  appear  as  dreams,  though  ner- 
taWy  not  idyllic  Interludes,  but  sornber  and 
joyless  nightmares.  Mr  Scully  has  a  hard 
clear  style,  though  his  aim  is  not  as  well  de¬ 
fined  His  consistent  theme  is  the  sheer  agony 
of  eartlily  existence.  .  .  .  Poetry  readers  any¬ 
where  W'ill  enjoy  this  new  voice.  R.  K.  Hums 
wnere  92;2585  J1  ’67  130w 

“James  Scully’s  first  collection  .  ...  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  ...  On  rereading  [the  previously  pub¬ 
lished  poems,]  while  the  tropes  and  cadences 
are  still  there  they  do  not  seem. as  fresh;  &ath- 
eied  in  a  volume  the  once  bright  poems  aie 
mannered  and  mechanic^.  And  intwspersed 
among  them  are  other  verses  so  flat,  dull,  ^ci 
lifeless  that  the  mannered  ones  look .  like  mi¬ 
rages  in  a  desert.  .  .  .  Mr.  Scully  swings  back 
and  forth  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
other.  Flatness  is  relieved  now  and  then  by  a 
scholarly  wit,  bumptiousness  by  a  lucent  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  middle  somewhere  poet  can 

truly  write.  His  forte  is  that  lucidity  he  now 
and  then  achieves  for  a  whole,  poem,  such  as 
‘"The  Change  of  Life.’  ’,’„_I^yis  Turco 
Sat  R  50:33  O  14  ’67  3G0w 

SEAGRAVE,  BARBARA  GARVEY.  The  songs 
of  the  Minnesingers  [by]  Barbara  Garvey 
Seagrave  and  Wesley  Thomas.  232p  il  $15 
Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

784.7  Minnesingers.  Songs,  German  65-19672 
Included  here  are  “1.  A  liistprical  and  criti- 
cal  analysis  of  tho  German  minnesong^  period, 
the  composers,  and  the  individual  works. 
2.  .  .  [An]  anthology  of  minneso^ngs,  includ¬ 

ing  music  and  German  lyrics,  and  English  yeise 
translations.  3.  Illustrations  from  original 
manuscripts  4.  A  33%rpm.  recording  included 
at%he  b^k'of  the  book  that  presents  songs,  of 
many  of  the  principal  minnesingers,  with  in¬ 
struments  of  the  period  accompanying  the  vo¬ 
calists.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  Indexes  of  songs 
and  of  names. 

“The  ‘minne’  Is  both  sacred  and  secular  in 
its  essence,  and  here  both  aspects  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  outstanding  examples.  Perhaps  it 
was  lack  of  space  that  prevented  the  authprs 
from  including  complete  texts  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  from  discussing  ossia  more  .fully,  ana 
from  appending  a  comprehensive  bibUography 
that  would  indicate  sources  for  further  oon- 
sultation.  .  .  .  Although  a  few  persons  might 
consider  this  volume  an  expensive  luxury  of 
restricted  interest,  this  review  recommends  it 
as  an  indispensable  introduction  to  a  significant 
part  of  our  western  cultural  tradition.  Let  us 
a  seouel  to  it!’*  Baird.  Hastings 
have  a  j‘'-92:ii62  Mr  15  ’67  390w 

“The  twelve  music  examples] .  are  given  in 
large,  clear  print,  with  the  original  German 
text,  and  with  adequate  captions.  XJnfcytun- 
ately,  the  organization  of  this  book  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  research  behind  it  are  I^r 
from  perfect.  .  .  .  For  those  songs  for  which 
no  music  examples  are  offered  tl^  miginM 
Garman  text  is  omitted,  and  only  the  English 
rfanslation  given.  This  is  a  grave  shortcom¬ 
ing:  in  so  lavish  a  volume,  not  cheaply  priced, 
parallel  German  and  English  texts  are  obliga¬ 
tory  Walther’s  most  famous  poem,  Enter  den 
Linden’  appears  only  in  translation.  Moreover, 
the  authors  give  no  indication  why  some  lyrics 
are  provided  with  music  examples  and  others 
not  ...  In  some  cases,  the  assessment  of  the 
chivairic  tradition  is  acceptable  as  an  instance 
of  ‘vulgarisation’.  At  other  times  the  authors 
judgment  is  intolerably  naive.*’ 

^EALE.  PATRICK.  The  stniggle,  for  Syria:  a 
study  of  post-war  Arab  politics,  1945-68; 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  mst. 
of  int.  affairs.  344p  pl  $6.75  Oxford 

327.6691  Syria— Politics  and  government. 

Near  East— Politics  6»-4920 

Thp  author  has  “covered  the  main  events  .of 
1945-195?  •  •  [and  records]  interviews  with 

fmanvl  of  the  important  participants  m  the 
l^elits  of  those  troubled  times  m  Syria.  (World 
Pol)  _ 

“Although  this  is  a  specialist’s  book,  in  that 
it  deals  with  the  minutiae^pf  Arab  politics,  it  is 
for  two  reasons  well  worth  the  attention  of  a 
wider  public.  First,  it  is  so  shrewd,  lively  and 
well  wntten  .  .  .  Secondly,  it  offers  interesting 
?pd  Etoposite  evidence  of  what  happens  to  great 
pSwers  which  imagine  that  they  are  manipu¬ 


lating  and  attracting  smMl  ones  in  Afro  Asia. 

.  .  .  Why  is  Syria  the  subject  of  tlto.do^  / .  . ^ 
In  Arab  politics.  Syria  is  always  worth  watch 
ing  because  developments .  there  so  often  snow 
the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  about  to  blow. 

Mr  S6a,l6  who  ,  ,  ,  is  part-scholax,  pait- 
journalist,  has  plied  all  the 
pants  in  the  scene  with,  his  questions..  .  •  1  ii^ 
quotations  from  these  interviews]  are  the 
material  of  history — l.ive  stuff  tb^  will  be  un 
obtainable  by  the  .time  the  relevant  British 
documents  are  available  to  the  historian,  out 
the  relevant  Arab  authorities  are  dead. 

Economist  216:145  J1  10  65  12ol)w 

“Mr.  Seale  weaves  his  way 
gracefully  through  the  mazes  of  tbis  black 
comedy.  Occasionally,  bpwever,  he  betrays  a 
touch  of  earnestness  out  of  keeping  ^im  toe 
character  of  his  stor-y.  He  says,  for  example, 
that  toe  Syro-Egyptian  union  remains  the  most 
important  event  in  postwar  Arah  history.  .  •  • 
He  calls  the  founders  of  the  Ba  to  toe  most 
astute  and  the  most  principled  men  in  Syrian 
public  life.’  .  .  .  He  also  compliments  the 

Soviet  Union  on  its  reappraisal  of  Arab  nation^- 
isni  in  1954-6,  and  declares  that  it  was  matched 
bv  no  comparable  intellectual  and  imaginative 
effort  in  toe  West  ’  ’’  Elie  Kedourie 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:33  N  23  67  lOOOW 

“The  recent  history  of  Syria  is  .  •  •  to  a  laree 
extent  the  history  of  toe  whole  Arab  Middle 
East  and  there  is  hardly  a  diplomatic  move,  in 
the  area  throughout  these  tbirteen  years  whmh 
does  not  come  in  somewhere,  and  on  whmh  Mr. 
Seale  does  not  succeed  in  throwing  fresh  li^ht. 
He  has,  in  fact,  written  a  book  of  .Lrst-rate  im¬ 
portance — original,  wise,  and  lucid.  .  .  ;.  w" 
evitably  Ehel  is  a  purely  political  and  diplo- 
matic  chronicler.  He  h^  no  ro(^ 
ics  or  sociology.  .  .  .  [But  he]  h^  talked  wito 
many  of  the  principal  actors,  and  their  written 
comments  on  events— privately  expre^ed  to 
him— give  the  book  additional  value.  Not,  ot 
cours^  that  all  their  retrospective  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  what  happened  deserve  the  same  cre¬ 
dence  But  in  view  of  toe  reluctance  most  Arab 
pSiins  .  /have  for  writing  their  memoirs, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  them  to 
The  Struggle  for  Syria  sets  atoigh  standard  for 
contemporary  Middle  Bast  historical  studies. 

TLS  p671  J1  8  ’65  1050w 

“Seale  has  added  very  little  to  the  kno^ 
record.  His  choice  of  toe  major  events  app^rs 
to  be  taken  from  the  front  pag^ 
papers  to  which  he  has  .contributed  through¬ 
out  toe  period.  His  analysis  does  not  .?e  \’®bmd 
the  scenes  or  into  the  social  and  ideological 
backgrounds  of  the  events.  .  .  .  The  trouble  is 
not  5iat  the  facts  described  by  Seal.e  are  incor¬ 
rect  The  trouble  is  in  understanding  why  he 
chose  these  particular  facts,  other  than  because 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  available.  .  .  .  The  type 
of  explanation  that  [he]  e.m ploys  FC-Vcals  a  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  but  ^.^uite  consistent  lacto  o 
iJitscrimlnation.  .  .  .  [He  makes]  the  extreme 
and  unwarranted  staternent  that  '^boever  holds 
Syria  will  hold  toe  Middle  East,  or  at  least  the 
Arab  part  thereof.  .  .  .  These  broad  assertions 
concerning  toe  Pivofai  .posituon  of  Syr^  are 
never  explained  or  justified.  Leonard  Binder 

World  Pol  19:521  Ap  67  4500w 


SEALE,  WILLIAM.  Texas  riverman :  the  life 
and  times  of  Captain  Andrew  Smyth.  181p  il 
$5  Univ.  of  Tex.  press 
B  or  92  Smyth,  Andrew  Farney.  Smyth 
family.  Texas— Social  life  and  customs^^^^ 

This  biography  is,  “based  mainly  on  letters 
and  documents  left  by  Smyth,  though  .  .  .  use 
was  also  made  of  other  primary  and.  secondary 
sources  including  numerous  intepiews  with 
descendants  of  Smyth,  of  whom  the  author  is 
one.  Smyth  lived  from  1817-79,  but  the  em¬ 
phasis  here  is  his  Texas  career  after  1830.  Geo¬ 
graphically  it  is  centered  around  the,  navigable 
rivers  of  eastern  and  coastal  Texas.  (Choice) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“A  delightful  little  book  of  moderate  im¬ 
portance.  All  Texas  libraries  should  acquire 
it;  most  colleges  interested  in  Western  and 
transportation  history .  can  use  it.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  much  local  political  and  social  history. 
...  A  handsome  volume,  with  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  thorough  index.” 

Choice  4:581  J1  67  lOOw 
“[An]  interesting  and  informative  biography. 
.  By  a  skillful  combination  of  details  about 
Smvth  and  his  family  set  forth  on  the  back¬ 
drop  of  the  society  and  the  commpnwe^th  in 
which  they  lived,  toe  author  sustains  interest 
and  draws  some  vivid  pictures.  Along  with 
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SEALE,  WILLIAM — Continued 
brief  sketches  of  the  Texan  Revolution  and  the 
impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  on 
the  Angel ina-Neches  country,  one  reads  of  the 
making  and  running  of  flatboats  and  keelboats, 
the  operation  of  steamboats  on  narrow,  tor¬ 
tuous  streams,  the  dredging  of  rivers,  and  the 
conduct  of  various  sorts  of  business.”  R.  N. 
Richardson 

J  Am  Hist  64:141  Je  '67  400w 


should  pot  be  pushed  to  one  side.  Here  and 
there  his  readers  may  want  to  adjust  opinions 
which  seem  a  shade  too  partial  or  where 
confidence  merges  into  prejudice.  .  .  .  [He] 
has  some  shrewd  things  to  say  about  the 
election  of  1929  .  .  .  [and]  many  entertaining 
and  forceful  asides.  .  .  .  His  book  is  informa¬ 
tive  throughout.” 

TLS  p517  Je  9  '66  760w 


SEALTS,  MERTON  M.  Melville’s  reading;  a 
check-list  of  books  owned  and  borrowed  [by] 
Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr.  134p  $6  Univ  of  Wis. 
press 

016.813  Melville.  Herman  66-22850 

This  is  "a  revised,  expanded,  and  updated 
version  of  the  papers  published  1948- [52]  in 
the  Harvard  Library  Bulletin  [and  subsequent¬ 
ly  oftprinted].  The  main  body  of  the  book  is  a 
numbered  check-list  of  all  the  books  Melville  is 
known  to  have  owned  or  borrowed,  both  from 
individuals  and  libraries,  complete  with  in¬ 
formation  about  editions,  aimotations,  and  in¬ 
scriptions  relative  to  ownership,  including  the 
date_  and  rnanner  of  acquisition.  Sealts'  intro¬ 
duction  divides  Melville’s  life  into  periods,  and 
the  growth  of  his  library  and  the  range 
of  his  interests.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Am  Lit  39:260  My  '67  IlOw 
. ‘‘This  unique  book,  a  standard  reference  work, 
[is]  indispensable  to  serious  students  of  Mel- 
'’hle.  .  .  Seven  plates  illustrate  the  kind  of 

scholarly  evidence  drawn  upon,  including  li¬ 
brary  call-slips  and  statements  of  accounts  with 
booksellers.  A  fascinating  appendix  describes 
the  search  for  the  source  of  library  call-slips 
and  indicates  some  of  the  problems  which  re¬ 
main  m  scholarship  pertaining  to  Melville’s 
reading.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  his  read¬ 
ing  to  his  work,  this  book  belongs  in  all  Melville 
collections. 

Choice  4:642  S  ’67  130w 
‘‘Sealts  has  performed  a  masterful  piece  of 
detailed  scholarship  in  the  preparation  of  this 
list.  .  .  .  An  introductory  section  of  twenty-six 
pages  entitled  ‘The  Records  of  Melville’s  Read¬ 
ing  provides  a  helpful  narrative.  It  describes 
not  only  how  various  books  were  related  to  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  Melville’s  life,  but  it  gives  as 
well  a  general  picture  of  reading  and  the  sources 
from  which  books  were  obtained  in  nineteenth- 
TOntury  America.  .  .  .  Although  the  entries  in 
the  checklist  could  have  been  better  arrang^ 
as  far  as  choice  of  type,  indentions,  and  page 
headings,  consultation  is  relativelj’’  simple  be¬ 
cause  the  list  is  short.”  R.  D.  Johnson 
Library  Q  37:314  J1  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Stoddard 

New  Eng  Q  40:612  D  ’67  650w 


,  I’ost- Victorian  Britain: 
l|02jl951.  631p  U  pi  maps  $6.25  Barnes  & 

942.082  Great  Britain — History — 20th  cen- 
.  66-71863 

2o4  ‘he 


liography. 


Choice  4:212  Ap  ’67  160w 

competent  and  strictly  political  in 
appro^h.  .  .  .  Seamans  style  is  sprightly  and 
well-phrased,  but  his  judgments  are  not^  con- 
vinclngl^y  reasoned.  He  does  well  to  start 
Itl^k  usual  1914.”  J.  L 

Library  J  91:6083  D  16  ’66  70w 
‘‘History  is  still  about  chaps,  and  Mr  Sen- 
tv  It  spd  right  away,  draws  his  chans 
and  their  doings  brilliantly.  But  how— when 
one  is  day  by  day  insisting  that  hlstoiw  i^no? 
concerned  Just  with  politics  and  battles  and 
the  necessary  whiff  of  economics  blown  in  m 
1  ^umprehensible  the  preoccupations  of 
politicians — can  one  recommend  this  book 
clearly  aimed  as  it  Is  at  the  first^ear  sti?- 
‘ti.  ■  Seaman’s  favoured  gambit  tends 
the  ‘of  course’  which  means  Sth^  ‘I 
believe  this  to  be  true  but  cannot  substarSate 
it’  or  ‘I  know  this  Is  right  but  I  haven’t 
looked  up  the  reference.’  .  .  .  Still  [twlf^ls 
Pelitical  narrative  of  a  high  order  wittilv 
^ttteii’  and  clearly  based  on  wider  reading 
and  deeper  reflection  than  the  biblio^^ihv 
would  suggest.”  Arthur  Marw^Sk  ^ 

..n,  Statesman  72:403  S  16  ’66  370w 

’  Seaman]  lias  succeeded  In  giving  us  a 
bustling  comp^rehensive,  closely  packed  no 
count  of  the  first  half  of  the^entoy  whlS 


:3fc.AHS>,  HAUL  B.  The  living  landscape.  199p  U 
$4.95  Basic  bks. 

574.5  Ecology  66-23379 

This_  book  by  the  professor  emeritus  of  con- 
®®f.’''u,tion  at  Yale  University  ‘‘explores  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  tor  life,  the  effect  of  climatic 
patterns  on  the  living  .world,  the  development 
of  the  seas  and  of  water  resources,  and  the 
composition  of  the  earth’s  materials — and  raises 
•/■r.’  -..questions  regarding  future  safeguards.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Index. 

‘‘This  book  is  an  expansion  of  [the  author’s] 
Where  There  Is  Life  (1962).  It  is  another  and 
perhaps  more  rational  treatment  of  uur  I'rob- 
!ems  concerning  the  use  of  our  natural  re.sources 
Osborn's  Our  Crowded  Planet 
[BRD  1962].  One  of  the  best  writers  on 
conservation  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  readable,  [Sears’s]  great  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  permits  him  to  make  innumerable  inter¬ 
esting  comparisons  not  found  in  other  works 
He  is  as  familiar-  with  Plata  as  with  the 
Osage  Hills  near  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma.  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  very  comprehensive.” 
Choice  4:699  S  ’67  150w 
‘‘The  inessa.ge  of  this  book  is  of  vast  import, 
but  the  style  is  too  tedious  for  all  but  the  most 
motivated  high  school  student.  .  .  .  Grades  nine 
to  twelve.”  E.  P.  Grave 

Library  J  92:1331  Mr  16  ’67  160w 


STEPHEN  W.  Carrier  war  in  the 
Pacific.  See  American  heritage 


sears,  STEPHEN  W.  Desert  war  in  North 
Atrioa.  bee  Horizon  magazine 


SEBEOK,  THOMAS  A.,  ed.  Portraits  of  Iln- 

source  book  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  linguistics,  1746-1963.  2v  v  1. 

William  Jones  to  Karl  Brugmann; 
YitV  ^r®'V„.?'?uard  Sievers  to  Benjamin  Lee 
Wnorf.  580;605p  $27.50  Ind.  univ.  press 
410  Language  and  languages  64-64663 

These  sketches  are  ‘‘written  by  distinguished 
a-nci  selected  for  thiir  witical 
biographical  de- 
(Choice)  Bibliography  in  volume  one. 
index  of  names  in  volume  two. 


research  oriented  library 
and  useful  fw  special  reference,  this  solid  and 
fiifficufi  work — perhaps  a  third  of  the 
total  IS  in  either  Erencli  or  German — is  scarcely 
fare  and  buyers  for  intermediate 
wish  to  scrutinize  the  price  tag. 
Toe  book  has  no  real  competitor,  althoWh  sonie 
be  filled  by  vo  umes  like  J  T 
^‘^n  Perspectives  l/  Linguistics  ®  [Biui 
sketches,]  mainly  obituaries,  ...  are 
gaps  a^ssemblmg.  .  .  There  are 

ga.ps,  however.  Since  Sebeok  conceives  hi'? 
he  fmmd  oh  biographical  source  book,’  if 
scholar  ^  be  omitted  the 

birth?  flkri  A,.®  ^  serves  as  cut-off  for 

French  F  anything  but  English, 

r  rencn,  or  German)  were  postponed  En?tern 
and  ®°«‘bern^Euro^^e^s^ffer^^^^^ 

linSt^V?4v^irin''^ltr^^^ 

not  be  enriched  h^  ?h2L^  collection  that  would 
Library  J  92:103  Ja  1  ’67  I60w 
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SEDGWICK,  ALEXANDER.  The  ralliement  In 
French  politics,  1S90-1898.  183p  $4-95  Harvard 
univ.  press 

944.08  France — Politics  and  government — 
1870-1940.  Catholics  in  France  65-12838 


The  author  believes  that  the  Ralliement 
“was  not  simply  a  reconciliatixHi  between 
French  Catholics  and  the  republic  in  response 
to  the  admonitions  of  the  Pope,  but  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  French  Royalists. 
Bonapartists,  and  Opportunists  to  form  a  broad, 
conservative  party.  .  .  .  [He]  declares  that  the 
movement  was  significant  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Conservatives 
to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions.  He 
attributes  the  failure  of  the  Ralliement  not  to 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  but  to  the  inability  of  some 
to  make  such  an  adjustment;  to  disimity  among 
the  Catholics;  ...  to  inadequate  leadership;  and 
to  the  reluctance  of  Opportunists  to  give  up 
their  practice  of  forming  ‘concentration’  gov¬ 
ernments  with  the  Radicals  and  their  refusal  to 
revise  the  laic  laws."  (Am  Hist  R)  Api^n(hxes 
Include  Rallii  deputies  elected  in  1893.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Sedgwick  is  the  first  to  have  used  ex¬ 
tensively  the  unpublished  notebooks  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Etienne  Lamy,  leader  of  the 
Ralliement  from  1896  to  1898.  He  has  also  con¬ 
sulted  the  archives  of  the  Mlnist^re  des  Cultes 
(F  19  series),  parliamentary  debates,  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  and  memoirs,  as  well  as 
scholarly  secondary  sources.  .  .  .  Sedgwick  s 
analysis  of  the  relations  between  the  Oppor¬ 
tunists  and  the  Ralliement  is  not  as  thorough 
as  his  study  of  the  Rightist  groups  and  might 
well  have  been  integrated  with  the  chapters 
on  the  Ralliement  to  avoid  repetition.  His  com¬ 
ments  on  the  extent  of  the  anticlerical  feeling 
in  the  1890’s  are  somewhat  contradictory.  .  .  . 
He  errs  in  implying  that  Waldeck-Rousseau 
retired  temporarily  from  politics  in  1886.  On 
the  whole  this  study  adds  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complex  political  forces  of  the 
Ralliement  and  the  reasons  for  its  failure.” 
E.  M.  Acomb 

Am  Hist  R  71:680  Ja  ’66  660w 
“The  main  interest  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  brief  study  lies  in  his  examination  of 
the  second  phase  of  [the]  movement.  .  .  .  [He] 
throws  much  interesting  light  on  the  way  m 
which  [Lamy]  set  out  to  create  a  political  or¬ 
ganization,  especially  in  view  of  the  general 
election  Impending  in  1898,  and  on  the  difficrd- 
tles  which  he  encountered.  Ai>axt  from  this, 
however,  Mr.  Sedgwdck’s  book,  essentially  a 
study  in  French  conservative  politics,  provides 
an  excellent  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Its  only  defect  Is 
that  the  colour  of  the  leadmg  personalities 
involved  ...  is  di-alned  away  in  the  author's 
preoccupation  with  political  patterns.”  J.  P.  T. 
Bury 

Engl  Hist  R  81:866  O  ’66  180w 


SEELEY,  JOHN  R.  The  Americanization  of  the 
unconscious.  466p  $8.96  Int.  science  press,  69 
4th  av.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
301.1  Sociology.  Psychoanalysis  66-29488 
This  is  a  collection  of  thirty-three  articles, 
most  of  which  have  been  previously  published, 
“Seeley’s  topics  are  varied,  but  his  message  is 
.  .  .  that  sociology,  psychoanalysis,  and  develop¬ 
ment^  psychology  need  to  be  merged,  since  all 
three  of  these  perspectives — in  a  unified  form 
are  needed  to  understand  and  deal  with  human 
problems.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Berger  _ 

Am  Soc  R  32:823  O  ’67  1500W 

“The  volume  Is  .  .  .  repetitive.  Seeley  ■writes 
In  an  intricate,  mannered  prose  which,  toough 
devoid  of  the  barbarisms  that  abound  In  the 
fields  he  hopes  to  see,  unified.  Is  difflcult  to 
follow  and  often  inconclusive.  His  collected  es¬ 
says  are  not  essential  In  an  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary.”  ^.ggg  ,g7  i20w 

“According  to  Dr.  Seeley  ,  .  .  American 

society  is  now  engaged  in  producing  ‘a  dlsttac- 
tivelv  American  Unconscious,’  and  out  of  this 
may  come  ...  a  society  that  can  be  manip¬ 
ulated  by  those  ‘hidden  persuaders’  Vance 
Packard  once  talked  about.  .  .  .  In  this  long 
discussion  of  a  variety  of  problems— th^e  revolu¬ 
tions  in  psychiatry  and  sociology,  mental  health 
and  the  mental  health  movement,  parents, 
guidance,  adolescence — he  points  u)?  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  opportunities.  .  .  .  This  Is  a 


difflcult  volume.  ...  IJ  ^  primarily  for 
sociology  students  and  academic  llbi^ies,  ana 
even  they  will  lament  tiie  absence  of  an  index 
which  makes  an  already  unwieldy  volume  more 
unwieldy.”  Allan  Angoff  „„„ 

Library  J  92:1947  My  16  67  190w 

Reviewed  by  John  Bright 

Nation  206:377  O  16  ’67  1400w 
“[Seeley]  is  the  senior  author  of  Crestwood 
Heights  [BRD  1966].  Of  all  sociologists  now 
working  in  the  popular  field  of  conununlty 
studies,  he  is  easily  the  most  explicitly  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  values.  He  is  less  ^pllclt, 
however,  in  focusing  on  specific  situations  or 
institutions.  .  .  .  His  book,  being  a  coUectlon 
of  work  published  dm-ing  the  past  sevent^n 
years,  is  quite  unorganized.  .  .  .  Essentially, 
he  is  a  ‘soft-data’  sociologist  by  commitment 
and  choice.  He  has  divided  his  book  into  tiiree 
major  sections:  ’The  Revolution;  Psychiatric 
and  Socioiogical,’  ‘The  Psychoanalytic  Stance 
of  Social  Science,’  and  ‘Society  in  Psycho- 
dynamic  Perspective,’  and  he  provides  In  the 
second  section  a  masterful  assessment  of  what 
the  social  scientist  gains,  and  loses,  by  sub¬ 
jectivity.”  E.  Z.  Friedenberg  -onn™ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  S  28  ’67  1300W 


SEGAL,  RONALD.  The  race  war.  416p  $6.60 
Viking 

323.1  Race  problems  67-11266 

“Born  in  South  Africa,  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cape  Town  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Segal,  .  .  in  this  short  world  history 
of  racism,  maintains  that  racial  hatreds  a,re  so 
much  gunpowder  added  to  the  already  explosive 
situations  of  economic  rivalry  and  political  and 
nationalistic  conflict.  He  emphasizes  the  cur¬ 
rent  racial  developments  in  Africa,  boutn 
America,  the  United  States,  England,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  and  Clhina,  and  amasses  many  facts 
to  support  his  belief  that  racial  factors  run  so 
deep  that  they  may  even  separate  the  Russmns 
and  Chinese  on  racial  lines.  He  postulates  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  Chinese  may  lead  the  col¬ 
ored  masses  to  a  vlctoiy  over  the  West.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“I  have  no  doubt  that  many  American  read¬ 
ers  will  find  Mr.  Segal’s  arguments  both  ten¬ 
dentious  and  extremist.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,  his 
book  is  an  Impressive  achievement  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  sympathy.  But  it  has  certain  defects. 
Each  regional  chapter  begins  with  a  historical 
survey.  .  .  .  These  historical  suiv'eys  some¬ 
times  appear  too  general  and  they  tend  to  lose 
their  focus  on  the  central  theme  of  racial  con¬ 
flict.  The  concise  and  relevant  passages  on  pe 
origins  of  the  Negro  predicament  in  the  Ihilted 
States  are,  however,  a  model  of  peir  kind.  .  .  . 
It  is  Mr.  Segal’s  belief  that  racial  revolution 
will  and  must  come,  and  yet  his  book  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  last-minute  appeal  to  wWte  people  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  by  adopting  rnore  In¬ 
telligent  attitudes  and  planning  more  hrnnane 
courses  of  action.  ...  If  Mr.  Segal  had  ap¬ 
proached  white  racism  less  as  a  monollmlc  s^d 
more  as  a  highly  differentiated  force,  then  his 
valuable  book  would  have  been  even  more  re¬ 
warding  than  it  is.”  David 

Book  Week  p5  F  26  67  1300w 
Choice  4:656  J1  ’67  200w 
Christian  Century  84:209  P  15  ’67  40w 
“The  theme  of  The  Race  War  Is  thin  and 
familiar,  if  Irrefutable.  .  .  [The  author] 

devotes  himself,  in  his  Insufferable  hectoring 
monotone,  to  demonstrating  that  the  Injustice 
is  the  fault  of  the  ‘West,’  that  the  West  must 
feel  guilty  about  It,  and— but  here  he  turns 
very  vague — that  the  West  must  do  somethli^ 
about  it.  .  .  .  Because  Segal’s  prirne  drive  Is 
to  make  ‘Westerners’  feel  guilty  where  guUt- 
feellngs  are  fatuous  and  Irrelevant  ^even  If 
they  are  justified,  and  where  their  .lustiflcatlon 
is  far  from  the  plain  question  Segal  would 
make  it,  his  approach,  and  consequently  this 
book,  is  worthless  rubbish.”  Peter  Rltner 
’  Commonweal  86:22  Mr  24  '67  800w 
Economist  221:925  N  26  ’66  600w 
“The  style  of  this  work  varies  from  that  of  a 
smoothly  written  essay  to  that  of  a  heavllY 
cited  research  paper.  For  large  libraries.  R.  F. 

Kugler  Library  J  92:576  P  1  '67  160w 

“Mr.  Segal  has  brought  together  historical 
and  psychological  facts  that  any  honest  In¬ 
telligence  must  have  long  accepted  when  they 
were  suitably  fragmented— presented  as  per¬ 
taining  to  this  country  or  that  period— but 
whose  falling  into  place  across  continents  and 
centuries  with  such  awful  Inevitability  one 
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SEGAL,  RONALD— Continued 
may  have  failed  or,  more  likely,  refused  to 
recog-nize.  .  .  .  [He]  shows  that  race  conflict, 
criss-crossing  national  boundaries,  is  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  manltind.  .  .  .  On  the  face  of  it, 
the  black  man  would  seem  to  be  coming  into 
his  own.  Much  of  this  remarkable  book  is 
concerned  with  demonstrating  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  why.  With  encyclopedic  knowledge, 
rare  Intelligence,  and  a  controlled  urgency  be¬ 
fore  which  the  most  closed  of  minds  surely 
cannot  help  but  unclench,  Segal  shows  that 
the  battle  for  Negrro  human  rights  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  won.  .  .  .  [This] 
book  is  indispensable  to  a  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  color  in  human  society.” 
Nadine  Gordimer 

Nation  204:313  Mr  6  ’67  2250w 

Reviewed  by  Julius  Gould 

New  Statesman  72:638  O  28  ’66  230w 

Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:24  Je  29  ’67  1650w 

“To  Ronald  Segal,  a  young  South  African 
active  in  the  anti-apartheid  movement  until 
he  had  to  leave  his  country  several  years  ago, 
the  white  man  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  world. 

.  .  .  [His]  message  is  that  the  central  conflict 
mankind  faces  today  is  not  a  struggle  of 
ideologies  but  an  explosive  racial  war.  .  .  . 
Segal  doubts  the  ability  of  the  white  man  to 
change.  For  America,  he  sees  no  alternative  to 
a  colored  revolt.  .  .  .  [His]  forecast  pits  China, 
Africa  and  South  America  against  America  and 
Russia — but  without  the  prospect  of  a  U.S.- 
Soviet  alliance.  .  .  .  The  main  problem  of 
Segal’s  own  impassioned  reading  of  world  events 
is  that  he  leaves  what  he  sees  as  the  oppressive 
white  civilization,  regardless  of  how  ‘liberal’ 
some  of  it  may  be,  a  very  dim  future.”  S.  K.  O. 
Newsweek  69:116  F  13  ’67  420w 

TLS  p69  Ja  26  ’67  400w 


SEIDEL,  GEORGE  J.  The  crisis  of  creativity. 

182p  $6.50  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
153.3  Creation  (Literary,  artistic, 

“This  book  offers  an  analysis  of  the  nature 
and  history  of  creativity.  It  discusses  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  discovery  and  the  crisis  that 
creativity  presents  by  providing  us  with  n6W 
ideas  and  directions  for  consideration.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


"Wliat  manages  to  get  said  m  this  very  con¬ 
fused  and  confusing  book  has  been  said  many 
times  before  and  has  been  said  better  by  others. 
.  .  .  This  book  did  not  need  to  be  written. 
Choice  4:225  An  ’67  210w 
“The  book  is  well  written  and  examines  the 
subiect  from  many  angles  and  in  depth,  (jeorge 
Seidel’s  viewpoint  is  one  that  not  all  scholars 
will  agree  with,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy  ot 
consideration.”  H.  A.  Ozmon 

Library  J  91:2069  Ap  15  66  80w 
“We  have  here  a  thought-stimulating  book, 
one  that  attacks  a  critical  ( ! )  problem  from  a 
point  of  view  not  commonly  attempted,  one  that 
contains  a  good  many  keen  insights.  But  it  is 
also  one  that  rests  upon  several  disputable 
arguments,  one  that  does  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its  own  announced  methodology,  and  one 
that  is  not  clear  as  to  its  audience.”  J.  M. 

I erreault^.^^^^  37:230  Ap  ’67  lOOOw 


SELFRIDGE,  OLIVER.  Sticks;  pictures  by 
John  E.  Johnson.  43p  $3.25  Houghton 
602  67-3416 

The  author  suggests  numerous  uses  for  sticks 
such  as;  for  rolling  things  on,  for  keeping 
things  closed,  as  a  spear,  for  throwing  things, 
for  wedging  open  crocodiles’  mouths,  or  for 
poking  holes  In  a  hornets’  nest  if  you_  want  to 
be  stung.  “Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library  J1 


SEGERSTEDT,  TORGNY  T.  The  nature  of 
social  reality;  an  essay  in  the  epistemology 
of  empirical  sociology.  255p  $8  Bedminster 
press 


301  Sociology  66-1521! 

The  author  attempts  to  present  "  ‘an  in¬ 
clusive  social  theory.’  The  first  three  of  th« 
five  chapters  are  devoted  ...  to  the  concept! 
out  of  which  [the  theory]  is  built,  and  th< 
fourth  to  its  application  to  the  subject  of  in¬ 
dustrialization,  with  the  help  of  factual  anc 
interpretative  material  about  Sweden,  on  th< 
one.  hand,  and  the  ‘developing’  countries  oi 
Africa  and  South  Asia,  on  the  other.  The  flftl 
chapter  contains  brief  ‘Conclusions.’  ”  (Anr 
Am  Acad) 


“What  might  be  described  as  a  series  of 
pint-sized  essays  on  a  single  subject  comes  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  in  a  tall,  slim,  roguishly 
illustrated  book.  One  can  imagine  a  literate 
child  sharing  bits  with  a  sympathetic  adult, 
for,  although  sophisticated  in  tone  and  surely 
not  based  on  a  word  list,  this  juvenile  oddity 
has  a  charming  kind  of  blunt  naivetd.”  Della 
•Thomas 

Library  J  92:2656  J1  ’67  180w 
“What  can  you  do  with  sticks?  .  .  .  [These] 
half  a  hundred  suggestions  [are  presented  in 
an]  amusing,  thoroughly  disarming  fashion, 
engagingly  illustrated.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  25  '67  160w 


Of  the  222  pages  of  text,  the  content  of  only 
about  60  seems  relevant;  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
I'lal  lacks  interpretive  references  to  the  main 
concepts.  Thus,  verifying  support  is  meager. 
•  •  Metaphysics  is  wonderful  in  its  place, 

but  here  it  may  be  misapplied  toward  an  escape 
from  people.  The  group  is  a  ‘construct,’  and  the 
dynamics  of  social  reality’  mean  ‘the  relations 
between  the  different  elements  of  the  theoretical 
construct.  The  author  rejects  the  view  that 
much  of  theorizing  may  be  inductive.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  an  abstract  statement  is  offered,  with 
long  digressions.  Some  terms  are  left  unex- 
ammed,  broad  claims  are  made,  and  an  ivory- 
tower  view  prevails.”  Howard  Putnam 
Am  J  Soc  72:695  My  ‘67  260w 


The  theory  is  Introduced  in  a  vigorous  ex¬ 
position  of  the  role  of  language  in  the  socializa¬ 
tion  process  and  in  science.  .  .  .  When  W( 
learn  the  naeaning  of  words,  [Segerstedt  says] 
we  learn  how  to  react  towards  objects’  anc 
thus  _  our  way  of  experiencing  reality  is  de¬ 
termined.  _  .  .  .  His  whole  analysis  of  socia 
struciture  is  built  out  of  the  concept  of  ‘group 
which  arises  from  his  proposition  about  lan¬ 
guage.  .  .  .  The  approach  to  the  subiect  con- 
teins  much  that  is  both  original  and  stimula¬ 
ting.  The  section  on  sociological  constructs  is 
less  satisfying  .  .  and  it  may  be  doubter 
whether  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a  socia 
system  can  be  arrived  at  purely  in  terms  oi 
groups.  In  the  analysis  of  socioeconomic  de 
velopment  there  is  much  sense,  but  [the  auth¬ 
or  s]  ideas  seem  to  follow  as  much  from  the 
views  cif  the  authors  from  whom  he  quotes  as 
frorp  hjs  own  theory.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is  t 
refreshing  vitality  in  what  he  writes.”  T  H 
Marshall 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:190  J1  ’67  600w 


Choice  4:759  S  ’67  190w 


SELIGMAN,  BEN  B.  Most  notorious  victory; 
man  in  sin  age  of  automation ;  foreword  by 
Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  441p  $7.95  Free  press 
301.2  Automation.  Technology  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  66-23078 

This  “is  a  study  not  only  of  the  technology 
of  automation  but  also  of  its  economic,  social, 
psychological,  and  philosophical  implications. 

.  .  .  [It]  seeks  to  analyze  the  condition  of  man 
in  an  era  in  which  technology  has  seized  con¬ 
trol  of  his  fate.  [Its  thesis  is]  that  modern 
technology  is  by  no  means  a  consequence  of 
increments  of  accident:  rather  there  exists 
now  an  internal  drive  with  an  independent  force 
that  conditions  man  and  his  works.”  (Pref)  The 
author  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts.  Index. 


,  A  well  reasoned  attack  on  the  ‘conventional 
wisdom  about  automation  being  drummed  into 
the  heads  of  students  and  the  general  public 
by  professional  economists.  It  is  not  likely 
that  anyone  will  leave  this  book  still  convinced 
that  automation  poses  no  new  problem,  quanti¬ 
tatively  or  qualiiativejy.  The  chapters  are  a 
nice  blend  of  easy-to-read  style,  simplification 
and  clarification  of  issues,  and  economic  theory; 
and  it  can  all  be  understood  bv  nearly  eA^ery- 
Mdy,  let  alone  those  specializing  in  economics. 
Definitely  recommended  for  most  libraries 
especially  for  any  library  with  works  on  labor 
economics,  automation,  or  technical  change  ” 
Choice  4:556  J1  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Belchman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  18 
67  350w 


xvovjievveu  uy  rtooerx  jjeKaenma] 
Commentary  44:86  Ag  ’ 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lekachma 
Harper  235:111  O  ’67  330a 
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“A  sober  and  passionately  human  study.  .  .  . 
[Professor  Seligman’s]  book  is  another  in  tlte 
long  line  of  distinguished  dissertations  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  work  of  Giedion,  Mumford, 
Arendt,  Heilbroner,  Ellul,  Barzun  and  Seiden- 
ber§’.  He  is  critical  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘tech- 
necist’  view  of  the  world.  ...  If  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  little  other  than  to  trace  its  per¬ 
vasiveness  and  to  give  a  perspective  of  its  po¬ 
tential  destructiveness,  his  book  would  still  be 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  eloquent  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  subject  to  date.  But  he  has  done 
more.  He  has  given  us  a  critique,  a  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  a  philosophy  of  action  without  which 
life  under  cybernation  will  become  intolerable.” 
A.  F.  Fessler 

Library  J  92:693  F  1  ’67  200w 
“Professor  Seligman’s  book  avoids  the  rou¬ 
tine  weeping  about  automation  and  tries  .  .  .to 
put  the  whole  business  in  perspective.  Selig- 
man  fails  for  the  same  reason  that  every 
other  author  in  this  field  has  failed :  he  ac¬ 
cepts  all  automation  that  has  occurred  up  to 
the  time  of  his  writing,  and  rejects  all  auto¬ 
mation  that  may  occur  later.  .  .  .  Seligman  I 
will  praise,  nevertheless,  for  a  vivid  and  per¬ 
vasive  sensitivity  to  life  and  limb.  He  has  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  real  people,  and  the 
common  concerns  of  people  as  they  live  their 
lives.  ...  I  commend  [this]  to  you  especially, 
lit]  is  readable,  of  some  value,  and  not  likely 
soon  to  be  superseded.”  W.  F.  Rickenbacker 

Nat  R  19:43  Ja  10  ’67  340w 
“[In  the]  great  debate  going  on  at  the 
moment  between  the  optimists  and  pessimists 
regarding  the  effects  of  rapid  technical 
change  .  .  .  this  present  volume  [is]  the  most 
querulous  yet.  .  .  .  This  is  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  [it]  .  .  .  shows  great  erudition  and  is 
massively  documented.  .  .  .  Simply  as  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  hard-to-get  material  it  is  unrivaled 
in  the  field  and  enormously  useful.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  reviewer  must  confess  .  .  .  that  he 
remains  even  more  firmly  convinced  after 
reading  Seligman’s  enormous  collection  of  hor¬ 
ror  storie.s  .  .  .  that  the  issue  is  still  unre¬ 
solved  and  that  at  the  moment  we  simply  do 
not  know  enough  to  resolve  it.”  K.  E.  Boulding 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p25  Ja  1  '67  lOOOw 

TLS  p542  Je  15  ’67  80w 


has  missed  nothing.  The  result  could  be  as 
dull  as  Polk’s  life;  instead  it  is  as  lively  as 
his  times.”  J.  K.  Bettersworth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  D  18  ’66  850w 
TLS  p233  Mr  23  ’67  800w 
“[One  must]  recognize  the  depth  of  Seller’ 
researches  in  this  [volume]  .  .  .  and  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  personality  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Presidents.  .  .  .  That  part 
of  the  story  which  he  [tells]  is  well  documented 
and  suggests  no  dissent.”  Dexter  Perkins 
Va  Q  R  4;i:146  winter  ’67  550w 


SELMARK,  GEORGE.  The  bride  that  got  away. 

191p  $3.95  Doubleday 

67-24972 

This  story  “begins  with  the  disappearance  of 
a  stunningly  pretty  girl,  Lynn  Kelly,  right  after 
her  church  marriage  to  a  very  rich  older  man 
who  simply  adores  her.  In  her  long  w.hite  dress 
and  her  voluminous  veil.  Lynn  vanishes  just 
before  signing  her  name  in  the  church  register, 
and  the  pandemonium  among  the  photographers 
and  newsmen  waiting  outside  is  nothing  com- 
p.'ired  with  the  pandemonium  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  Peachskins,  Ltd.,  the  mammoth  cos¬ 
metics  film  of  which  her  newly  abandoned  hus¬ 
band  is  president.”  (New  Yorker) 


“[The]  sad  beginning  launches  a  tale  of  mur¬ 
der  and  of  the  theft  of  a  valuable  formula  for  a 
cosmetic:  it  moves,  swiftly  and  surely  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  and  puzzling  conclusion.  Better  than 

average,  this  one.”  _ 

Best  Sell  27:286  O  15  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2946  S  1  ’67  60w 
“Selmark,  who  used  to  be  Seldon  Truss,  tells 
one  of  his  characteristically  ingenious  and 
amusing  tales  .  .  .  [in]  a  copiously  plotted  book, 
with  the  usual  delightful  Selmark-Truss  minor 
roles,  all  highly  British.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  O  8  ’67  50w 
New  Yorker  43:180  S  23  '67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:37  O  28  ’67  30w 


SELLERS,  CHARLES.  James  K.  Polk,  con- 
tinentalist,  1843-1846.  613p  il  $12.60  Princeton 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Polk.  James  Knox  (57-6457) 

Preceded  by  James  K.  Polk:  Jacksonian,  1795- 
1843  (BRD  1957)  this  volume  is  the  second  of  a 
projected  trilogy  by  the  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Anno¬ 
tated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  5  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  G.  G.  Van  Deusen 

Am  Hist  R  72:1094  Ap  ’67  470w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Coles 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:248  S  ’67  500w 

Choice  4:218  Ap  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  C.  C.  Mooney 

J  Am  Hist  54:136  Je  ’67  550w 

“The  present  volume  begins  with  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  study  of  the  political  comeback  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  desperate  politician  who  within  ten 
months  after  his  Tennessee  defeat  had  become 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  president.  .  ... 

About  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  prepresi- 
dential  period:  nomination,  campaign,  election, 
and  the  formation  of  Polk’s  Cabinet  .  .  .  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  treats  Polk’s  first 
eighteen  months  as  President.  Sellers  con¬ 
cludes  that  Polk  provided  a  type  of  presidential 
leadership  that  the  country  would  not  see  again 
until  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  he  also  articulated 
a  theory  of  the  presidential  office  that  would 
not  fully  mature  until  the  twentieth  century 
in  asserting  that  the,  president  is  more  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  whole  people  and  the  general 
interest  than  is  Congress.  ,  .  .  T.his  is  a  splen- 
did  volume,  sound  in  scholarship,  rich  in  de¬ 
tail,  impressive  in  its  range  of  research  a,nd 
documentation:  and  it  successfully  incorporates 
an  9,n.alvtical  examination  of  historical  evidence 
and  problems  within  a  well-written  narrative. 

N.  E.  Cunningham  .c-  --n  , 

New  Eng  Q  40:456  S  67  550w 

“Mr.  Sellers  has  restored  to  biographical  en¬ 
terprise  the  tried  and  true  device  of  the  ‘iife 
and  times’  approach,  which. is  the  only  way  a 
‘great  Presidency’  can  be  biographed.  Plis  eye 


SELSAM,  r/IILLICENT. 

detective:  pictures  by 
$2.95  Harper 


How  to  be  a  nature 
Ezra  Jack  Keats.  46p 


591  Nature  study— Juvenile  literature. 

Tracking  and  trailing — Juvenile  literature 

DD- l5y47 


This  book  was  ori.ginally  published  in  differ¬ 
ent  form  under  the  title  Nature  Detective 
(BRD  1959)  with  a  different  illustrator.  It  Is 
an  Introduction  to  animal  tracks.  Grades  two 
to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  84:292  My  27  66  2()w 

“An  appealing  picture  book  with  minimal 
Information  about  the  footprints  of  two  birds, 
six  small  animals  and  three  amphibians.  .  .  . 
The  delightful  pictures  by  Ezra  Jack  Keat.s 
are  as  important  in  providing .  information  as 
the  readable,  text.  Good  additional  material. 

Gladys  CopWm^  ^  91:2698  My  16  ’66  70w 

“An  informative  primer  on  discovering .  and 
interpreting  animal  clues— tracks,  burrowmg.s, 
scents  and  sounds.  An  especially  arnusing  epi¬ 
sode  in  which  the  evidence  indicates  that  a 
cat  ate  from  a  dog’s  dish  and  .vice^  versa,  will 
delight  young  readers.  The  illustrations  by 
Ezra  Jack  Keats  are  clear,  if  not  particularly 
imaginative.”  C.  H.  Lavender  o 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  My  8  66 

70  W 

Reviewed  by  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
.gci  Am  216:143  D  ’66  30w 


SELSAM,  MILLICENT  E.  How  animals  tell 
time:  II.  by  John  Kaufmann.  94p  $2.95:  lib 
bdg  $2.94  Morrow 

691  Animals— Habits  and  behavior— Juvenile 
literature  67-450 

“This  book  is  concerned  with  .  .  .  the  periodic 
ictivities  of  living  things— springtime  migra- 
ion,  storing  of  food  by  small  niamnial.s  in  the 
ulsome  season,  the  response  of  certain  fishes 
o  the  rhythm  of  the  tides,  the  daily  activity 
lycles  of  insects,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  This ,  is 
lirs  Selsam’s  fifth  book  in  her  current  series 
in  animal  behavior.  [The  prevmus  voltmes 
vere:  Language  of  Animals,  BRD  1962;  How 
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SELSAM,  M.  E. — Continued 

Animals  Live  Together,  BRD  1963;  Courtship 
of  Animals,  BRD  1964;  and  Animals  as  Parents, 
BRD  1965.  Bibliography.  Index.]  Ages  ten  to 
fourteen.”  (Book  Week) 


“[This]  is  the  very  model  of  what  an  ex¬ 
pository  book  for  the  intelligent  young  reader 
should  be.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Selsam]  is  uncompromis¬ 
ing  in  her  respect  for  communicating  informa¬ 
tion.  and  she  does  it  in  brisk,  forceful  prose. 
The  recent  scientific  literature  about  biological 
clocks  is  enormous,  and  Mrs.  Selsam  seems  to 
have  studied  it  all.  ...  I  enthusiastically  rec¬ 
ommend  this  book,  and  the  four  previous  ones 
in  the  series,  to  any  parent  of  an  Inquisitive 
10-  to  14-year  old.”  Peter  Farb 

Book  Week  p22  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  240w 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  40w 
“Mrs.  Selsam  has  Included  some  new  ma¬ 
terial  not  hitherto  available  in  books  for  the 
middle  grades.  This  is  an  extremely  Important 
up-to-date  account  of  theories  relating  to  the 
rhythmical  activities  and  adaptations  of  a  wide 
variety  of  animals.  .  .  .  Questions  that  are 
awaiting  answers  are  also  discussed,  e.g.,  in  a 
single  cell  is  the  ‘regulating  force’  inside  or 
outside  the  nucleus?  .  .  .  Pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams  help  clarify  the  text.”  Alphoretta  Pish 
Library  J  92:2023  My  15  ’67  150w 
“’The  illustrations,  simple  black-and-white 
drawings,  complement  the  text.  It’s  a  splendid 
book  on  a  current  research  topic — and  without 
am'  errors!  There  is  a  good  list  for  further 
reading.  It  is  highly  recommended.”  Evelyn 
Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:84  N  ’67  130w 

"[An]  admirable  example  of  scientific  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  material  is  carefully  organized 
and  lucidly  written:  the  author  abjures  fic¬ 
tionalizing  and  popularization.”  Zena  Suther¬ 
land 

Sat  R  60:100  Ap  22  ’67  70w 


SELSAM,  MILLICENT  E.  Milkweed:  phot,  by 
Jerome  Wexler.  48p  lib  bdg  $3.73  Morrow 

683  Milkweed — Juvenile  literature  67-21733 

The  author  describes  “the  structure  and  life 
cycle  of  the  milkweed  .  .  .  showing  the  plant 
and  its  parts  in  all  stages  of  growth  Including 
the  mechanics  of  pollenization.  Photogi’aphs  of 
other  flowers  are  used  to  explain  the  difference 
between  simpler  botanical  structures  and  the 
more  complicated  morphology  of  the  milkweed. 
.  .  .  Ages  seven  to  ten.’*  (Sat  R) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  D  21  ’67 
70w 


“Readers  familiar  with  the  author’s  lucid  sci¬ 
ence  books  will  welcome  this  study  of  the  com- 
F'on  wild  flower.  As  clear  as  the  text  are  the 
beautifiil  photographs,  taken  with  a  special  cam¬ 
era  which  magnifies  objects  to  ten  times  their 
size.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:607  O  ’67  70w 


An  excellent  account.  .  .  .  Included  In  the 
text;  are  several  pages  about  the  use  to  which 
this  common  weed  has  been  put.”  A.  D.  Schwei- 
hish 

Library  J  92:3842  O  15  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  .Tanet  Malcolm 

Ne\/v  Yorker  43:163  D 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:36  Ag;  19  ’67  80w 


16  ’67  200w 


seltzer,  LOUIS  B.  Six  and  God.  96p  $3.95 
World  pub. 

248.2  Christian  biography  66-24997 

The  author  who  was  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  tells  of  six  ordinary  people  whose 
lives  were  .shaped  or  changed  by  their  en- 
coimters  with  God.  .  There  is  Rebecca 

Tariano.  who.  after  ^  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  and  then  her  infant  son.  devoted 
herself  to  good  works  throughout  her  neighor- 
nood:  John  Fleming,  who  rose  from  abjection 
finally  to  make  his  peace  with  God;  Effle 
Pekar,  a  tiny  schoolteacher  who  led  a  class- 

path  of  decent  citi¬ 
zenship;  Marty  Sheldon,  who  overcame  an 
mistake  and  later  became  the  president 
of  a  big  company;  Barbara  BeU.  who  helped 


bring  joy  to  many  people  anonympply;  f^d] 

Fatlier  Murphy,  who  devot^ 

g’ood  works  for  many  Pfgpl©  /-S, 

of  his  own  Catholic  Church.  (Publisher  s 

note) 


“Mr.  Seltzer  has  compiled  an  Inspiring  <»1- 
lection  of  stories  which  reminds  one  of  the 
earlier  efforts  of  the  Ourslers.  M^ile  showing 
the  hand  of  God  In  the  lives  of  others,  the 
author  has  quietly  and  hurnbly  demonstrate 
his  own  faith  not  only  in  (^d.  but  also  his 
faith  in  the  best  and  least  of  his  fellow  nien. 
This  is  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  inspira¬ 
tional  literature,  but  it  is  too  brief  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  work.  ’  M.  A.  Dobrovolny 
Best  sell  26:352  D  15  ’66  260w 
Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  60w 
“The  style  and  vocabulary  are  well  within 
the  ability  of  children  who .  read  well;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  potential  en.ioyment.  of  this 
book  is  nearly  unlimited.  Purchase  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries  with  general,  readers. 
Its  use  is  suggested  in  TA  collecluons  and 
hospital  libraries.”  B.  W.  Luker 

I  ihrarv  J  92:107  .Ta  1  ’67  130W  [YAl 


SEMINAR  ON 
DITCHLEY 

regional  city. 


METROPOLITAN  PLANNING, 
PARK,  ENGLAND,  1964.  The 
See  Senior,  D.,  ed. 


SENDAK,  MAURICE.  Hlgglety  pigglety  pop! 
or.  There  must  be  more  to  life:  story  and 
pictures  by  Maurice  Sendak.  69p  $4.95  Harper 
Dogs — Stories  67-18653 

The  author  of  the  1964  Caldecott  award 
winner  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  (BRD 
1964)  recounts  the  adventures  of  Jennie,  a 
Sealyham  terrier,  who  has  everything  but 
wants  more.  She  leaves  home  in  search  of 
Experience;  becomes  a  nursemaid  tending  Baby 
who  refuses  to  eat;  and  finally  becomes  the 
star  of  the  World  Mother  Goose  Theatre.  “Ages 
seven  to  nine.”  (Sat  R) 


“[This  is  Sendak’s]  most  personal  work. 
Never  has  this  meticulous  craftsman  drawn  so 
lovingly,  with  flora  so  lush  or  fauna  so  tenderly 
observed.  .  .  .  Jennie  proves  her  mettle  by 
putting  her  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth,  much  as 
Mr.  Sendak  does  in  attempting  a  children’s 
work  that  plumbs  depths  accessible  only  to  the 
fully  grown.  Prose  and  pictures,  the  hook  is 
like  a  dream.  .  .  .  Jennie  herself.  In  a  reversal 
of  fortune,  laments:  ‘There  must  be  more  to 
life  than  having  nothing.’  One  senses  that  this 
work  is  wrought  from  the  winter  of  Mr. 
Sendak’s  own  discontent.  .  .  .  [However,  Jen¬ 
nie]  and  Mr.  Sendak  pull  out  all  stops  in  a 
slam-bang,  slap-stick  Caldecottian  finale.  .  .  . 
Children  will  guffaw  and  even  shudder,  but  the 
resonance  of  this  essentially  melancholy  work 
remains  adult  in  register.”  S.  G.  Lanes 

t't  2.  p8  (children’s  issue) 

N  6  ’67  430w 


“A  not-too-well-known  nursery  rhyme  is  de¬ 
veloped  into  inspired  rigmarole  by  a  fine  artist. 
Jennie,  the  dog  who  ‘has  eaten  the  mop,’  Is 
psychedelic  Invention  to  rival  the  wildest  fan¬ 
tasies  of  Mother  Goose.  The  pictures,  too,  are 
stunning  pastiche.  Adults  probablv  wUl  enjoy 
this  as  much  as  the  children  will.”  M.  L. 
Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:179  N  10  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:4618  D  15  ’67  140w 


vviLii  LiiiB  uuuH.  maurico  oencaK  again  proves 
his  right  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  few  mod¬ 
ern  writers  to  make  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  ^eat  tradition  of  children’s  literature. 
Sendak  s  development  has.  in  fact,  conslstent- 
ly  erased  the  barriers  between  literature  for 
the  child  and  for  the  adult.  .  .  For  those 

who  have  followed  Sendak’s  development  from 
the  dark  night  when  the  Wild  Things  danced, 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  his  sensibll- 
ity  IS  engaged  in  a  continuing  ddalogue  be- 
tw^n  the  real  and  the  fantastic.  .  .  .  We  can 
perha-ps  find  our  balance  more  readily  in  the 
inverted  logic  of  Sendak’s  world  if  we  realize 
that  like  the  best  Surrealism,  his  fantasy  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  real.”  B.  N  O’Dolierty 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  22  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:176  D  16 

Reviewed  bv  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:43  N  11  ’67  160w 


’67  160w 
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SENG,  PETER  J.  The  vocal  songs  in  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare;  a  critical  history.  314p  ?8.a5 
Harvard  univ.  press 

822. 3  Shakespeare,  WUliam — Songs  and  mu¬ 
sic  66-18256 

The  author  “presents  the  texts  of  seventy 
songs  taken  from  tiie  earliest  authoritative  edi¬ 
tions  of  twenty-one  plays,  discusses  important 
textual  variants  from  earlier  and  later  editions, 
and  provides  a  history  of  the  critical  treatment 
the  songs  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  since  1709.  .  .  .  Mr.  Seng  discusses  the 
sources  of  the  songs  and  critical  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  them,  and  considers  the  dramatic  func¬ 
tions  of  the  songs  in  the  plays  where  they  oc¬ 
cur.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  General 
index.  Index  of  first  lines. 


“This  historical  treatment  .  .  .  adds  to  the 
growing  bibliography  on  the  music  of  the  plays 
and  contributes  to  information  about  its  func¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Here  the  Shakespeare  student  has  in 
one  place  the  essence  of  the  critical  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  songs  from  the  early  16th  century 
(for  borrowed  or  derived  texts)  to  1966.  The 
chronological  summaries  of  song  criticism  often 
juxtapose  diametrically  opposing  viewpoints  of 
scholars,  dramatizing  differences  of  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  conclusions.  .  .  .  Recommended  for 
public  and  college-university  collections  as  well 
as  special  English  or  music  libraries.” 

Choice  4:860  O  ’67  230w 

“[Mr.  Seng’s]  statement  of  the  relation  of 
life  to  art  in  the  Preface  will  not  satisfy  evei-y- 
one,  but  his  thorough  method  and  informed 
commentary  .  .  .  brings  together  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  which  belongs  together.  .  .  .  Although  the 
music  is  not  provided  in  this  volume,  the  in¬ 
formed  commentary  makes  the  work  invaluable 
to  producers  of  the  plays,  to  students  of  music 
of  the  period,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  who  would 
understand  this  age  in  England.  Highly  and 
generally  recommended.”  Baird  Hastings 
Library  J  92:791  F  15  ’67  120w 
“The  merits  of  this  work  are  considerable. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  Harvard  dissertation 
and  commissioned  by  the  Harvard  Press,  and 
it  displays  the  American  virtues  one  expects 
from  so  distinguished  a  university.  Accuracy 
is  of  a  high  order,  typography  is  both  service¬ 
able  and  agreeable,  bibliography  and  indexes 
are  admirable.  .  .  .  The  references  to  various 
editions  published  (sometimes  out  of  print)  are 
most  helpful  but  no  substitute  for  the  stuff 
itself.  Moreover  in  enumerating  these  edi¬ 
tions  Professor  Seng  usually  fails  to  tell  us 
which  edition  is  the  best.” 

TLS  P1204  D  14  ’67  400w 


SENIOR,  DEREK,  ed.  The  regional  city:  an 
Anglo-American  discussion  of  metropolitan 
planning  [sponsored  by  the  Dltchley  founda¬ 
tion  in  collaboration  with  the  Town  and 
country  planning  assn].  192p  maps  $7.60 
Aldine  pub. 


711  City  planning — U.S. 
Great  Britain 


City  planning — 
66-25661 


This  “is  a  record  of  an  Anglo-American 
symposium  held  two  years  ago  in  which 
twenty-eight  .  .  .  contestants  wrestled  with 
this  [concept].”  (TLS) 


problems  and  policies  have  more  in  cornmon 
with  our  own  and  each  other  than  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  As  it  is. .  no  synthesis 
emerges,  but  a  record  of  interesting  and  otteii 
conflicting  opinions.  .  .  .  [The  editor  s]  paper 
to  the  symposium  with  his  proposals  for  re¬ 
organizing  Britain’s  local  government  on  a  city 
regional  basis  should  be  studied  by  all  those 
who  are  trying  to  forecast  the  [Royal]  com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations.” 

TLS  p985  O  27  ’66  230w 


SEPMEYER,  INEZ,  jt.  auth.  Educational  sys 
terns  of  Africa.  See  Sasnett,  M. 


SERANNE,  ANN.  The  complete  book  of  home 
freezing.  35()p  $4.96  Doubleday 
641.4  Food,  Frozen  66-12198 

“The  author,  a  former  editor  of  Gourmet, 
[is]  now  partner  in  a  New  York  food  consult¬ 
ants  Arm.  .  .  .  [Her]  first  section  stresses 
the  freezing  of  prepared  dishes,  allowing  the 
homemaker  to  cook  when_  she  has  time  and 
always  to  double  up  on  recipes  when  prepai;ing 
a  family  meal,  ,  .  .  Part  two.  Preparing, 
Packaging,  and  Freezing  Foods,  is  a  r^evision 
of  ‘Your  Home  Freezer’  [by  Margaret  Ruth 
Smith  (Ann  Seranne,_  pseud),  BRD  1953], 
Monitor) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pl2  Ap  28 
’66  lOOw 


“The  style  of  the  book  is  Uvely  and  the 
information  is  sound  and  to  the  pomt,  Don  t 
fill  your  freezer  with  basic  stuff — use  it  for 
inspiration,’  is  the  keynote  and  one  good  rea¬ 
son  for  adding  to  general  collections.  It  stands 
high  in  its  class  in  the  opini9n  of  many  house¬ 
keepers  and  cooks.”  K.'T.  Willis 

Library  J  91:2491  My  16  66  SOw 

“The  emphasis  [is]  on  the  freezing  of 
prepared  dishea  that  are  imusual,  sophisticated 
and  excellent,  and  not  the  ordinary  basic  cook¬ 
book  stuff  found  in  most  freezing  books.  Ex¬ 
plained  in  great  and  clear  detail  are_  all  the 
different  ways  of  preparing,  packagmg  and 
freezing  foods,  with  techniaues,  charts  and  such 
important  points  as  how  long  frozen  foods  c^ 
be  stored,  if  they  can  be  refrozen,  how  to 
thaw.  Mis.a  Seranne  doesn’t  seem  to  have  left 
out  a  thing.  As  for  her  accuracy.  I  accept  her 
word  without  Question.  ”  Nika  Hazelton 

W  V  Timas  Bk  R  i>2B  D  4  ’66  90w 


SERAPHIM,  SISTER.  All  God’s  creatures;  with 
a  foreword  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch:  drawings 
by  Charles  Clark.  226p  $4.60  Dodd 
Animals — Stories  66-24267 

The  creatures  of  the  title  “were  a  Mexican 
burro,  a  young  goat,  a  rabbit,  a  dog,  a  auonun 
of  cats,  mostly  Siamese,  and  other  casual 
animal  visitors  to  a  convent  in  southern  Ari¬ 
zona.  There  they  were  welcomed  by  [the  au¬ 
thor].  .  .  .  The  book  begins  with  a  .  .  . 
chapter  about  the  author’s  early  life  in  Britain 
where  she  first  learned  to  love  and  respect 
animals.  The  story  then  moves  to  the  Arizona 
convent  and  her  .  .  .  [experiences  with  the 
animals]  who  seem  to  be  drawn  to  hex.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“Of  special  interest  to  the  American  student 
is  the  record  of  the  Anglo-American  findings 
which  examines  and  compares  planning  prin¬ 
ciples  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Too 
often  American  research  scholars  ignore  meth¬ 
ods  of  city  planning  carried  out  overseas.  The 
reader  will  not  find  final  answers  to  planning 
but  rather  insights  into  what  the  problems  are 
and  how  they  might  be  approached.  Although 
no  bibliographic  material  is  included  and  the 
cartographic  endeavors  are  less  than  profes¬ 
sional.  the  main  text  is  well  worth  the  modest 
price  for  the  tmdergraduate.  ” 

Choice  4:656  J1  ’67  130w 


“There  Is  much  rehashing  of  the  obvious, 
heavily  flavored  with  wishful  philosophy.  But 
In  the  end  we  learn  quite  a  bit  about  tlie 
mechanics  of  the  different  planning  approaches, 
failures,  and  accomplishments  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  .  .  .  The  basic  question  posed  by 
this  seminar  is  whether  the  British  are  too 
dogmatic  and  bureaucratic  in  their  planning 
theories  and  the  Americans  too  anarchic  and 
real  estate  profit  oriented.  The  verdict  on  both 
counts,  according  to  this  jury.  Is  ‘gnilty.’  ” 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

Library  J  92:1919  My  15  ’67  160w 


“This  seminar  would  be  more  useful  to 
British  practice  if  the  experience  of.  say, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Czech,  French  and  Swedish 
planners  were  compared  with  ours,  as  their 


“This  Is  an  unusual  story  of  a  Religious 
Sister  with  an  acute  sensitivity  and  enthusiasm 
for  all  manner  of  animals.  In  her  simple  style. 
Sister  Seraphim  tells  of  her  sojourn  into  the 
life,  the  habits  and  even  the  ‘thoughts’  of 
animals.  When  the  good  Sister  holds  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  Mexican  burro  and  a  quorum  of 
Siamese  cats,  plus  other  casual  animal  visitors, 
the  incidents  seem  to  smack  of  eccentricity  or 
hyperbole.  .  .  .  Librarian.^  who  might  circulate 
this  book  should  be  ready  to  answer  questions 
of  curious  children  about  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  incredible  Incidents  In  this  book. 

“  Best  Sell  26:370  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
“The  author  grew  up  in  an  unusual  family 
that  held  all  living  things  in  high  regard.  Her 
parents  had  a  unique  philosophy  of  life,  formed 
by  wide  reading  in  Western  and  (J^rlental  cul¬ 
tures.  She  describes  her  background  to  eioilaln 
her  concern  for  all  animals,  and  tells  of  her 
experiences  with  some  of  the  animals  that  have 
shared  her  home.  .  .  .  Her  account  of  the 
stray  cats  that  she  has  befriended  becomes 
somewhat  tiresome  and  lengthy,  since  it  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  conversations  between  herself 
and  the  cats.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder 
how  the  author’s  superiors  regard  her  theory 
of  God’s  plan  of  creation.  Understandably,  she 
has  become  a  vegetarian.  The  book  should  have 
limited  appeal.”  J.  P.  Boegel 

Library  J  91:6077  D  16  *66  140w 
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SEROFF,  VICTOR.  Franz  Liszt.  152p  il  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.94  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Liszt,  Franz  66-1610(1 

A  biography  of  the  composer  of  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  and  the  twelve  Symphonic  Poems. 
Discography.  Index. 


"The  material  is  presented  in  an  interesting 
and  very  readable  manner.  .  .  .  Although  this 
biography  is  quite  inadequate  in  many  histori¬ 
cal  and  aesthetic  details,  it.  will  appeal  to  a 
mature  reader."  Harold  Watkin 

Library  J  91:3547  J1  '66  130w 
“A  less  important  book  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  inexact,  full  of  error, 
distorted.  mislea,ding,  and  ill  proportioned.  .  .  . 
The  author,  from  time  to  time  grudgingly  con¬ 
ceding  Liszt’s  eminence  as  a  composer,  seems 
to  be  bent  on  .  .  .  tearing  down  Liszt  .as  a 
man  and  human  being.  .  .  .  Except  for  Liszt  s 
birth  and  death  dates,  there  is  not  a  statement 
in  the  book  that  can  go  unquestioned.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  are  correct.”  E.  N.  Waters 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:526  Mr  67 
550w 


SEROFF,  VICTOR.  Hector  Berlioz.  168p  11  $4.95 
Macmillan  (NY) 

B  or  92  Berlioz,  Fleeter — Juvenile  literature 

67-21253 

A  biography  of  the  nineteenth-century  coni- 
poser  who  won  renown  for  his  orchestral  in¬ 
novations.  Discography.  Index.  “Senior  high 
school.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Mr.  Seroff's  previous  biographies,  of  Chopin 
IBRD  19651,  Mozart  [BRD  1965],  Liszt  IBRD 
19671,  were  admirably  economical  in  present¬ 
ing  an  accurate  story  of  the  composer's  life 
and  some  appreciation  of  his  music.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  as  admirable  for  the  same  qual¬ 
ities.  .  .  .  [The  book  includesl  some  critical 
comment  on  [Berlioz’ 1  compositions,  from  his 
first  great  success  with  the  Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique  to  the  Romeo  and  Juliette.” 

Best  Sell  27:363  D  1  ’67  lOOw 
“This  admirable  biography  recounts  the  tra¬ 
gic  and  bitter  life  of  the  .  .  .  composer  with 
great  sensitivity  and  sympathy.  There  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fact  and  imagination  maintained 
throughout  the  book.  The  result  is  a  lucid,  oc¬ 
casionally  touching  although  Actionized  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  composer  who — struggling  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,  almost  constantly  in  debt  and  in  love 
— demonstrates  the  essence  of  the  Romantic 
spirit.”  L.  L.  Widdoes 

Library  J  92:3867  O  15  ’67  60w 


SERRAILLIER,  IAN.  The  challenge  of  the 
(Irep.n  Knight:  il.  by  Victor  G.  Ambrus.  56p 
.$3.50  Walck,  FI.Z. 

Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight — Juvenile 
literature  67-5173 

A  retelling  in  verse  of  the  anonymous  four¬ 
teenth-century  poem.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  T  Times 


Chaucer:  at  worst,,  it.  is  a  hotch-potch  of  ar¬ 
chaism,  awkward  diction  and  colloquialisrn.  The 
illustrations  by  Victor  Ambrus^  are  untrue  in 
spirit  and  inaccurate  m  detail. 

TLS  01077  N  24  ’66  180w 


SERRANO,  MIGUEL.  ^  C.  G.  J"ng  and  Her- 
rvTann  Rpcjcsp*  A,  TGCord  of  two  fncnclsnips,  tr. 
by^  Frank  MaeShane.  112p  pi  $4.95  Schocken 
135  Jung,  Carl  Gustav.  Hesse,  Herrriann. 
Mysticism.  Symbolism  bb-i4ua» 

A  “Chileap  writer  and  diplomat,  through  in¬ 
terviews  and  correspondence  with  .novelist 
Hesse  (1951-61)  and  psychiatrist  Jung  (^59-61), 
gives  a  close-up  view  of  two  .  .  .  western 
exponents  of  Oriental  mysticism  ..  .  .  [who 

muse]  on  themes  of  .unity  and .  bipolarity  in 
life  and  universe.  .  .  .  Some  topics  covered  in 
this  work  are:  Hindu  and  Buddhist  philosophy, 
symbolisni,  alchemy,  religfion,  and  death. 
(FhnicA) 


“Serrano,  with  a  spiritual  tie  to  Hesse  re¬ 
miniscent  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  mirrors  He.sse 
in  style  and  thought,  ...  A  moving  discussion 
of  Hesse’s  novels  may  send  the  reader  scurry¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  of  Demlan  [BRD  19651  or  Sid- 
dartha.  .  .  .  Serrano  captures  Jung  in  deep 
and  un.self -conscious  reflection.  .  .  .  An  excel¬ 
lent,  stimulating  book — equally  valuable  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  majors  in  philosophy.  religion, 
psychology,  and  literature.  Valuable  illustra¬ 
tions.” 

Choice  4:30  Mr  ’67  160w 


“Like  Serrano,  both  [Jung  and  Hesse]  ba,d 
sought,  through  mysticism,  to  overcome  their 
alienation  from  self  and  society.  Unfortunately, 
Serrano’s  description  of  meetings  and  corres¬ 
pondence  do  little  to  fle.sh  out  the  shadowy 
portrait  of  the  gentle,  serene  Hesse:  and  he 
fails  equally  to  suggest  the  elusive  atmosphere 
in  which  C.  G.  Jung  worked  and  lived.  .  ... 
Jung  maintained  a  dialogue  between  the  mystic 
and  the  mundane:  his  stem  poetry  of  the  sou! 
gave  shape  and  conviction  to  his  belief  in  the 
unconscious  powers  that  underlie  sjunbolic  ex- 
pres.sion.  Serrano’s  didactic  reading  of  Jungian 
myth  strips  it  of  its  essential  poetic  meaning 
and  reduces  Jung’s  spiritual  quest  to  mere 
spiritualism.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  Je  12  ’66  160w 


SERULLAZ,  MAURICE.  French  drawings  from 
Prud’hon  to  Daumier.  See  Vantoura,  A. 


SERVENTY,  VINCENT.  A  continent  In  danger: 
ed:  Colin  Willock.  240p  11  col  il  $8.95  Reynal 

&  CO. 

691.994  Zoology — ^Australia.  Wild  life — Con¬ 
servation  67-31905 

“Sixty  million  years  of  isolation  have  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  series  of  unique  creatures 
[in  Australia.  The  author]  .  .  .  describes  [many 
of]  the  animals  and  birds,  and  his  personal 
experience  of  them:  ...  he  discusses  their 
plight  and  argues  the  case  for  Informed  and 
practical  conservation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


Best  Sell  27:184  Ag  1  ’67  60w 
“[This  retelling]  preserves  the  subtlety  as 
well  as  the  proportions  of  the  original.  .  .  .  The 
simple,  bright  words  and  sounds,  often  suggest¬ 
ing  Chaucer,  re-create  the  cycle  of  the  seasons, 
the  splendors  of  medieval  castle  life,  and  the 
hunting  of  deer,  boar,  and  fox.  But  beyond 
fantasy  of  event  and  realism  of  detail,  the  poem 
has  caught  Gawain’ s  sensitive  reactions  to  the 
testing  of  his  character.”  Paul  Heins 
Horn  Bk  43:466  Ag  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:3204  S  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“Mr.  Serraillier  has  presented  [the  poem] 
in  a  loose  rhymed  form,  and  employed  a  more 
archaic  vocabulary  which  requires  some  ITer- 
ary  sophistication  of  the  reader.  Cat.alogues  of 
armor  and  details  of  hunting  are  faithfully  rep¬ 
resented,  even  though  this  retelling  is  less  than 
half  as  long  as  the  original  text.  The  book  is 
much  assisted  by  magnificent  illustrations  in 
bright,  bold  colors.”  Walker  Gibson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  10  ’67  loOw 
“[This  poem]  is  Infernally  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late,  and  Ian  Serraillier  has  stumbled  where 
others  have  stumbled  before  him.  His  verse 
translation,  concentrated  version — call  it  what 
you  will — has  little  of  the  voice  of  its  marvellous 
original.  At  best,  it  sounds  like  good,  updated 


Choice  4:218  My  ’67  150w 
“Vincent  Serventy  is  well  known  in  Australia 
as  a  naturalist  and  wildlife  enthusiast.  .  .  .  [He] 
points  out  the  need  for  continued  vigilance  and 
planning  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  various 
species.  .  .  .  [He]  has  written  a  popular  survey 
drawn  from  his  own  rich  experience.  He  has 
supplemented  the  text  with  a  wide  range  of 
photographs,  largely  taken  by  himself.  Although 
this  is  an  informative  and  readable  work,  it  has 
a  few  annoying  faults.  For  example,  citations 
are  not  given,  quotations  are  not  identified, 
there  is  no  bibliography,  and  the  only  map  is 
on  the  end  papers.  The  Index  can  only  have 
been  compiled  on  a  .basis  of  random  selection. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  browsing  and  YA  collec¬ 
tions.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:592  F  1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
“Serventy  introduces  his  readers  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  fauna  with  brief  descriptions  of  the 
.  .  .  egg-laying  mammals,  the  famed  marsupials, 
the  native  bats,  rodents,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
marine  mammals.  Many  of  these  animals  are 
shown  in  striking  color  and  black-and-white 
photographs.  But  this  book  is  much  more  than 
a  faunal  introduction.  We  learn  which  animals 
are  endangered,  and  are  given  a  truthful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
present  critical  situation.  .  .  .  [Serventy]  gives 
an  admirable  summing-up  of  the  conservation 
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pictiire  as  it  exists  today  in  Australia.  An¬ 
other  strength  of  this  volume  is  the  detailed 
reference  to  the  studies  of  biologists  who  are 
not  only  working  on  the  life  histories  of  native 
animals  but  who  are  also  assessing  and  sur¬ 
veying  the  impact  of  man  and  his  domestic 
stock  (and  introduced  exotics)  on  the  land  and 
on  the  indigenous  fauna  and  flora.”  H.  M. 
Van  Deusen 

Natur  Hist  76:65  Mr  ’67  500w 

TLS  pll  Ja  5  ’67  130w 


SETERS 

,  JOHN  VAN. 

See 

Van 

Seters, 

J. 

SETH, 

RONALD.  The 

spy 

who 

never 

was 

caught  [Eng  title;  The  spy  who  wasn’t 
caught].  240p  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

940.4  Silber.  Jules  Crawford.  European  War. 

1914-1918 — Secret  service  66-22318 

Julius  Silber  worked  as  a  German  spy  ‘‘in  the 
British  postal  censorship  department  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1914,  until  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  ...  In  his  book  (published  in  England 
in  19.32  under  the  title  Invisible  Weapons)  he 
described  how  he  used  his  position  not  only 
to  .gather  information  from  the  letters  he  cen 
sored  but  also  to  pass  it  on  to  Germany.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Seth’s  story  is  based  largely  on  Silher’s 
own  account  and  he  adds  some  .  .  .  speculation 
about  Silber’s  character.”  (TL,S) 


‘‘Mr.  Seth  .  .  .  retells  the  story  well  and 
provides  much  background  information.  His 
book  will  appeal  to  general  readers,  spy  buffs, 
and  young  adults.”  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:2396  Je  15  ’67  180w  [TAl 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  S  30  ’67  130w 
‘‘The  story  is  authentic,  on  the  admission  of 
the  British  security  authorities.  .  .  .  From  his 
own  experience  as  a  British  spy  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Mr.  Seth  has  gained  an  acute  in¬ 
sight  into  the  strange  mental  experiences  wliich 
Silber  must  have  gone  through  during  his  years 
to  gather  information  from  the  letters  he  cen¬ 
sored  but  also  to  pass  it  on  to  Germany.  .  .  . 
history  of  espionage.  Mr.  Seth  tells  the  story 
well,  with  some  interesting  details  about  the 
working  of  the  censorship  sy'^stem.” 

TLS  pl50  F  23  ‘67  600w 


both  seem  greatly  engrossed  with  themselves. 
Krishna  Hutheesing's  book  is  the  more  natural 
and  direct  of  the  two.  It  is  also  more  readable. 
.  .  .  Marie  Seton,  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  Nehru  in  his  household,  is  very  self¬ 
consciously  a  Boswell.  .  .  .  Was  she  a  meticul¬ 
ous  diary  keeper?  Or  is  her  memory  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Nehru  in  his  moi-e 
relaxed  moments  and  moods  extraordinarily  re¬ 
tentive?”  Frank  Moraes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  O  22  ’67  450w 
‘‘Although  Pandit ji  is  a  badly  made  book,  it 
is  one  that  the  student  of  modern  India  will 
wish  to  have  on  his  shelves  for  occasional 
consultation.  Fortunately,  it  is  equipped  with  a 
fairly  good  index.  .  .  .  The  style  is  loose,  rather 
gushing,  and  occasionally  ungrammatical  to  the 
point  of  unintelligibility.  The  account  of  Nehru’s 
life  is  in  a  state  of  such  confusion  that  no  one 
unfamiliar  with  its  outlines  could  make  much 
sense  of  it.  The  important  and  the  trivial  are 
inextricably  confounded  in  Mrs.  Seton’ s  narra- 
ti-^’e.  .  .  .  The  reader  can  skip  at  least  half 
[the  book]  without  depriving  himself  of  any¬ 
thing  significant.  Plis  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
identification  of  the  skip-worthy  passages.  This 
is  what  makes  the  book  such  exasperating 
reading;  for  Mrs.  Seton  ...  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  come  up  with  something  interesting, 
unobtainable  from  any  other  book.  .  .  .  The 
numerous  and  well-chosen  photographs  consti¬ 
tute  the  best  pictorial  record  of  Nehru’s  life 
that  has  so  far  been  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

TLS  p282  Ap  6  ’67  390w 


SETON-WATSON,  HUGH.  The  Russian  empire, 
1801-1917.  813p  maps  .|i0;  text  ed  $8  Oxford 
947  Russia — History  67-93682 

‘‘It  is  to  the  English-speaking  public — and 
.  .  .  the  reader  interested  in  general  history — 
that  this  work  is  offered.  .  .  .  The  period 
covered  begins  with  the  accession  of  Alexander 
I  and  ends  with  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II. 
.  .  .  My  aim  has  been  to  see  the  period  as  it 
was,  rather  than  in  terms  of  what  happened 
after  it;  to  consider  policies  and  personalities 
in  terms  of  what  was  possible  in  their  time, 
rather  than  to  impose  on  them  the  standards 
which  are  accepted  in  our  own.”  (Pref)  This 
is  the  third  volume  in  a  projected  series  en¬ 
titled  The  Oxford  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Bibliography.  Index  of  persons.  Index  of  places 
and  subjects. 


SETON,  MARIE.  Panditji;  a  portrait  of  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru.  515p  pi  $13.95  Taplinger 
B  or  92  Neliru,  Jawaharlal  67-11036 

The  author  “highlights  the  crises  which  faced 
the  emergent  India  during  the  years  of  Nehru’s 
premiership.  She  portrays  the  two  faces  of 
India,  tracing  the  conflict  between  tradition¬ 
alism  and  the  progressive  elements  she  finds 
personified  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  .  .  .  [She 

describe^  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Indian  Con,gress  Movement,  the  .  .  .  Nehru 

family,  and  her  encounter  with  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  It  is  the  philosophy  and  career  of 
Nehru,  however — Nehruism  itself — which  looms 
largest  in  this  intimate  biography.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 


“For  all  its  faults  this  is  the  most  revealing 
book  that  has  yet  been  written  about  Nehru, 
except  hy  himself.  The  faults  are  large,  like 
the  price.  [The  author’s]  political  judgments 
are  heavily  coloured  by  personal  affection  and 
by  the  occupational  hazard  of  indophiles,  the 
belief  that  their  favourite  country’s  foreign 
policy  is  not  only  sensible  but  also  uniquely 
high-principled.  But  these  are  side  issues, 
what  counts  in  the  book  is  the  close  and 
personal  picture  of  Nehru  off  guard,  in  his  un¬ 
official  moments  of  warmth  or  anger.  He  was 
known  as  a  man  of  deeply  divided  character, 
one  who  never  could  reconcile  his  need  to  act 
with  his  desire  to  think,  the  compromising  real¬ 
ities  of  politics  with  the  ideals  he  held.  Miss 
Seton  confirms,  in  many  significant  flashes  of 
detail,  how  true  this  picture  was.” 

Economist  223:1247  Je  17  '67  160w 


Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:4498  D  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Amis 

New  Statesman  73:295  Mr  3  ’67  600w 


“Both  [this  book  and  We  Nehrus.  by  Kri¬ 
shna  Nehru  Plutheesing,  BRD  1967]  have  been 
put  together  hastily  and  bear  embarrassing 
testimony  to  that  fact.  Marie  Seton,  a  Briton 
of  Scots  and  Irish  parentage  .  .  .  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  India  over  the  past  decade 
and  has  childhood  ties  with  that  country.  .  .  . 
The  two  authors  share  a  common  trait.  While 
obsessed  with  Nehru  as  an  individual,  they 


Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  ’67  30w 
“Both  general  reader  and  specialist  .  .  .  will 
find  much  of  value  in  [this]  work  that  is  not 
only  a  mine  of  information  and  a  lucid  and 
straightforward  account  of  nineteenth-century 
Russia,  but  which  also  displays  throughout  a 
sober  and  scrupulously  fair  judgment.  It  is  this 
balance  and  fairness  that  makes  the  work  so 
important.  .  .  .  The  centre  of  attention  is 
political  and  social  history,  and  economic  and 
cultural  history  are  dealt  with  in  less  detail. 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Seton-Watson 
devotes  more  attention  than  usual  to  Russian 
policy  in  Asia  and  to  the  non-Russian  nationali¬ 
ties  in  the  Russian  Empire.  He  is  particularly 
good  on  the  growth  of  Estonian  and  Latvian 
national  consciousness  and  Ukrainian  national¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  [This  book]  should  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  the  period.” 

Economist  224:124  Jl  8  ’67  600w 
“As  a  high  quality,  dispassionate  synthesis 
of  the  varying  strands  that  made  up  the  most 
important  century  of  Russian  history,  [this] 
study  has  few,  if  any,  equals.”  R.  H.  Johnston 
Library  J  92:3998  N  1  '67  150w 
“[The  author]  cannot  quite  escape  the  curse 
which  hangs  over  the  historian  of  modern  Rus- 
.sia:  the  ineradicable  awareness  that  whatever 
had  been  achieved  before  the  year  l9l7  was 
nullified  after  it.  .  .  .  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative  Mr.  Seton-Watson  treats  of  many 
subjects  which,  in  the  language  of  photography, 
fall  into  the  intermediate  category  of  grays, 
such  as  the  bureaucracy,  the  nationalities  and 
the  minor  social  groups.  .  .  .  The  bureaucracy 
emerges  as  less  soulless,  the  conditions  of  the 
peasantry  and  industrial  working  class  as  much 
more  tolerable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
book,  unfortunately,  is  not  interestingly  written. 

.  .  .  [Many  facts]  could  have  been  relegated 
to  the  footnotes  or  altogether  omitted  in  a 
book  of  this  scope.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,  it  is] 
the  most  complete,  up-to-date,  and  authorita¬ 
tive  history  of  the  last  century  of  imperial 
Russia  presently  available  in  any  language, 
Russian  included.”  Richard  Pipes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  29  ‘67  950w 
“Here  is  a  paragon  of  a  textbook.  It  is  clear 
and  compact — never  a  wasted  or  ambiguous 
word.  It  is  unfalteringly  accurate;  the  author 
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S  ETON -WATSON,  HUGH — Continued 
is  the  outstanding  British  authority  on  the  pe¬ 
riod.  ...  Its  splendid  bibliography  is  a  tribute 
to  the  author’s  erudition  and  a  gu^e  to  t^jther 
study.  Yet  one  puts  it  down  with  a  sense  of 
disappointment  and  dismay.  •  i ^^thor 
teUsJ  us  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  puipose  to 
•explain’  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  •  ^tt  is 
this  strange  inhibition  about  confronting  the 
denouement  of  his  story  .  .  .  that  ms  wai«- 
formed  what  should  have  been  a  work,  of  his¬ 
torical  imagination  into  an  encyclopedic  com¬ 
pilation  of  knowledge.’’ 

TLS  p616  J1  13  ’67  2500w 

Va  Q  R  44:xxx  winter  ’68  240w 


SETTLE,  MARY  LEE.  All  the  brave  promises: 

memories  of  aircraft  woman  2nd  class  214fa3ai. 

(Delacorte  press  bk)  176p  $4  Dial  press 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945— Personal  nar¬ 
ratives.  World  War.  1939-1945— Wornens 
^ork  6o-13b51 

The  author,  a  young  American,  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Air  F9rce 
in  1942.  This  book  contains  her  recollections 
of  those  war  years. 

•’[Miss  Settle]  has  waited  twenty  years  to 
assess  her  experience,  possibly  because  of  the 
psychic  shock  it  caused  her.  .  .  .  However, 
[she]  was  not  to  be  put  down.  Her  book  is  un¬ 
touched  by  self-pity:  -she  sets  herself  on  no 
pedestal.  Simply,  she  observes  and  describes 
in  remarkably  good  prose  what  went  on  round 
her.  .  .  .  [Miss  Settle]  describes  wonderfully 
the  atmosphere  of  bombed  London,  the  drizzly 
gloom  of  the  country  in  winter,  the  sudden 
flashes  of  comprehension  and  friendliness  which 
made  life  passable  in  short  stretches.  .  .  .  [Her] 
victory  is  to  show  that  a  nasty  experience  was 
not  entirely  pain:  her  book,  for  all  its  rawness, 
is  the  book  of  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
woman.  It  is  also  relived  with  stereoscopic 
sharpness  of  outline.  I  hope  it  has,  if  belatedly, 
the  success  it  deserves,  among  the  few  really 
good  books  to  come  out  of  the  second  world 
war.”  Alan  Pryce- Jones  .  .  „  „ 

Commonweal  86:58  Mr  31  67  800w 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  moving  accounts  of 
war  experience  that  this  reviewer  has  en¬ 
countered.  .  .  .  [It]  is  not  another  record  of 
events,  of  heroism,  of  battles,  of  victory  or  de¬ 
feat,  but  rather  an  account  of  the  state  of  war 
as  it  affected  the  ‘thousands  of  unknown  plod¬ 
ding  people  caught  up  in  a  deadening  au¬ 
thority.’  It  Is  a  collection  of  vivid  impressions 
united  by  their  contrast  to  the  overall  greyness. 
She  shows  the  horror  of  war,  not  in  bombing 
raids,  but  In  planes  lost  in  fog,  children 
evacuated,  frightful  accidents  caused  by  for¬ 
getfulness  under  pressure,  and  in  the  individual 
tragedies  of  lives  uprooted.  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  experienced  will  read  and  remember. 
Those  who  have  not  should  read  and  not  for¬ 
get.”  Gillian  Olechno 

Library  J  91:3710  Ag  ’66  170w 
TLS  p339  Ap  20  ’67  280w 


SETTLE,  MARY  LUND,  .1t.  auth.  War  drums 
and  wagon  wheels.  See  Settle.  R.  W. 


SETTLE,  RAYMOND  W.  War  drums  and 
wagon  wheels:  the  story  of  Russell,  Majors 
and  Waddell,  by  Raymond  W.  and  Mary  Lund 
Settle.  268p  $5.95  Unlv.  of  Neb.  press 
388.3  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  Com¬ 
pany  65-18414 

The  history  of  this  “transportation  firm  con¬ 
cerns  the  rise  of  contract  military  freighting, 
the  company’s  Involvement  in  it,  and  the  gi-eat 
part  it  played  In  hauling  army  supplies  for  the 
Mormon  ‘war’  in  1857.  In  a  chapter  entitled 
‘The  Great  Contract  of  1858’  the  authors  de¬ 
tail  the  difflcultles  that  arose  out  of  the  Utah 
effort,  particularly  the  financial  embarrassments 
that  developed  over  the  Floyd  acceptances, 
and  the  background  for  later  fiscal  disaster.” 
(Am  Hist  R)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 
An  earlier  edition  of  this  work.  Empire  on 
"Vi^eels,  appeared  in  BRD  1949. 


Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Athearn 

Am  Hist  R  72:307  O  ’66  390w 


“[In  this  new  edition]  readers  are  fed  the 
same  menu  .  .  .  with  garnishlngs  of  new  sources 
that  merely  affirm  the  conclusions  of  the  first 
edition.  Some  chapters  bear  the  same  titles: 
others  have  the  same  coverage  with  new  titles: 


whUe  others  have  been  J®^^2?f‘®\here 

for  its  substantiation! 

1949  F  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  W. 

J  Am  Hist  63.824  Mr 


’67  330W 


settle,  william  a.  Jessie  James  wM  Us 

name-  OL  Fact  and  fiction  concerni^  the 
careers  of  the  notorious  dames  brothers 
Missouri,  by  William  A.  Settle,  Jr.  ZbdP  u 
maps  $6  Unlv.  of  Mo.  press  Tri-Q^ir 

973.8  James,  Jesse  Woodson.  dames.^^irmiK 

A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 

ire  so  entwined  that  it  is  \mpossible 

to  separate  them.  (Library  J)  Bibliograpny. 
Index. 


Choice  4:907  O  ’67  180w 

“It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  s^  that  if 
the  James  brothers  ha^d  "ot  existed  they  would 
have  been  invented,  foy  ind^d 
primarily  a  tale  untarnished  by  truth.  Wimam 
Settle’s  well-documented  volume  .®ats  cleaUy 
through  the  tangle  of  folklore,  identifies^  the 
demonstrable  facts,  and  labels  the  ,^®™arofi6^ 
as  fable  and  legend.  Much  of  the  volume  ^als 
with  the  historical  setting.  Unavoidably  a  great 
deal  of  space  is  consumed  in  following  rurnors 
down  dead-end  alleys.  Most 
pretations  are  not  new.  .  .  .  Of  t^® 
of  volumes  (not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
pulp  and  celluloid  monuments)  devoted  to  the 
James  brothers.  Settle’s  is  ttie  first  which  is 
scholarly  throughout.’’  N.  P.  Hardman 
J  Am  Hist  54:161  Je  67  500w 
“This  is  a  fine  book  about  the  Missouri  ban¬ 
dits.  It  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent  b‘bfi.ogra,phy. 
...  It  is  recommended  for  general  libraries. 

D.  O.  R®^l®y^3^y  J  92:576  P  1  '67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 


SEVERN,  BILL.  Free  but  not  eaual;  how 
women  won  the  right  to  vote.  (Messner  bk) 
189p  il  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 
324  Woman— Suffrage.  Women  in  the  U.S. 


“This  history  is  told  through  the  stories  of 
leading  suffragettes,  and  the  parallel  struggles 
of  the  anti-slavery  movement  are  dispussed 
.  .  [giving]  accounts  of  action  within  the 
various  states  and  the  final  confrontation  with 
Wilson’s  adminstration.”  (Library  J) 


“This  competently  reported  history  of  woma,n 
suffrage  is  a  work  that,  like  Olivia  Coolidge  s 
equally  noteworthy  Women’s  Rights  [BRD 
19661,  should  interest  everyone  concerned  with 
human,  civil,  and  political  rights.”  M.  S.  C. 
Horn  Bk  43:359  Jo  ’67  210w 
“The  41-year-flght  for  women’s  rights  Is 
presented  with  emphasis  on  the  struggle  with¬ 
in  state  and  national  legislatures  for  passage 
of  the  19th  amendment.  .  .  .  The  writing  is 
smooth,  quotations  from  speeches  and  letters 
are  Included,  and  little  made-up  dialo.g  is  used. 
.  .  .  Grades  seven  to  ten.”  Julia  Losinski 
Library  J  92:2033  My  15  ’67  140w 


SEVERN,  BILL.  Packs  of  fun;  101  unusual 
things  to  do  with  playing  cards  and  to  know 
about  them.  170p  pi  $4.50  McKay 
795.4  Cards — Juvenile  literature.  Card  tricks 
—Juvenile  literature  67-17530 

This  book  “discusses  the  obvious  as  well  as 
lesser-known  aspects  of  playing  cards.  Rules 
of  several  types  of  games  and  tricks,  puzzles 
and  stunts  are  presented,  as  are  the  history 
and  techniques  of  fortune-telling,  .  .  .  how 
special  cards  are  used  in  scientific  ESP  testing, 
and  information  on  card  collecting  as  a  hobby. 
[There  is  also  a]  chapter  on  the  history  of  top 
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deck,  tracing  development  of  the  symbols  used 
for  suits  and  court  cards,  and  Identifying  .  .  . 
the  latter.  [Index.]  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (LI- 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Marilynn  McBeth_ 

Library  J  92:3204  S  16  IlOw 
“[A]  beguiling  handbook  about  a  pastime 
that  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Wheth¬ 
er  he’s  describing  the  origins  of  poker  ...  or 
outlining  unusual  games  for  one,  two,  or  more 
(ever  heard  of  Swedish  rummy  or  conquian?) 
or  explaining  how  cards  came  to  look  as  they 
do,  the  author  succeeds  in  making  an  under¬ 
rated  entertainment  fascinating  and  respect¬ 
able.”  (jreta  Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  6  ’67  140w 
[YA] 


SEVERN,  WILLIAM.  See  Severn,  B. 


SEXTON.  ANNE.  Live  or  die.  90p  14  Hough¬ 
ton 

811  66-22961 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:91  Ag  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  73:849  Je  16  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Legler 

Poetry  110:125  My  ’67  1300w 

TLS  p420  My  18  ’67  600w 

Va  Q  R  43:xvli  winter  ’67  230w 


SEYMOUR,  CHARLES.  Sculpture  in  Italy,  1400 
to  1600.  295p  U  pi  maps  $20  Penguin 
730.9  Sculpture,  Italian — History 

[66-73887] 

A  survey  of  quattrocento  sculpture.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


’’Until  [John]  Pope-Hennessy  published  his 
3-volume  survey.  Introduction  to  Italian  Sculp¬ 
ture  (v.l,  [BRD  1955];  v.2.  [BRD  1969];  v.3, 
1963),  .  .  .  there  had  been  no  standard  work 
in  English  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  [The  book 
under  review]  will  be  another  standard  study 
in  English.  Seymour’s  survey,  less  compre¬ 
hensive  than  Pope-Hennessy’s,  Is  nevertheless 
a  valuable  complement.  Pope-Hennessy  provides 
more  detailed  analysis  of  individual  monuments 
and  masters,  whereas  Seymour  organizes  the 
complex  parallels  of  Quattrocento  sculptural 
styles  in  a  broad  chronological  evolution  across 
varying  regions  and  artists.  .  .  .  Seymour’s 
approach  contributes  a  broad  view  of  this 
difficult  period,  but  will  frustrate  the  student 
who  wishes  to  find  a  profile  of  a  particular 
artist  or  program.  The  exceptionally  complete 
bibliography  covering  regions,  monuments,  and 
individual  artists  (the  latter  with  brief  biogra¬ 
phies)  is  valuable.  The  emphasis  on  close-ups  in 
the  Illustrations,  without  compensating  total 
views,  is  a  seriou.s  deficiency.” 

Choice  4:627  J1  ’67  l70w 


”In  [this]  book,  history  is  not  so  much  beaten 
as  chopped  up  into  oddly  assorted  lengths  and 
sprinkled  with  fancy  titles  of  which  ‘Intermezzo’ 
is  about  the  least  defensible.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  this  need  have  happened,  even 
granting  the  particular  rhythms  the  author  In¬ 
dulges  in,  but  for  a  century  of  rich  universality 
the  result  is  distressing.  .  .  .  Not  to  be  able  to 
see  the  artists  for  the  trends  is  a  particular 
modern  affliction.  .  .  .  The  treatment  produces 
an  unfocused  fractured  effect  like  that  of  a 
broken  kaleidoscope  amid  which  are  to  be 
detected  occasional  pieces  of  glitteringly  bril¬ 
liant  material:  excellent  opening  on  statua  virile, 
and  absorbing  bits  on  the  Tempio  Malastestlano 
and  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon.” 
Michael  Levey  ^  „„„ 

New  Statesman  72:325  S  2  66  300w 


’’The  Pelican  History  of  Art  has  made  a 
number  of  notable  contributions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  art  history.  [This]  most  recent  addition 
to  the  series  .  .  .  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  books.  It  contains 
Interesting  material,  but  is  so  eccentric  in  con¬ 
ception  that  it  is  likely  to  Irritate  the  specialist 
and  mystify  the  uninitiated.  .  .  .  The  exasperat¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  there  Is  much  in  the  book  that 
Is  original.  .  .  .  [But]  Professor  Sesrmour  does 


not  always  distinguish  clearly  between  hypothe¬ 
sis  and  fact.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  the  back^ound 
of  connoisseurship  in  the  book  is  sketchy  and 
more  than  a  little  perverse.” 

TLS  p473  My  26  ’66  1400w 

Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Janson 

Vaio  n  Kfi'KSfi  .Ta  ’67  SGOOw 


SHABINSKY,  VLADIMIR  RUDOLPH.  See 

Yurasov,  V. 


SHACK,  WILLIAM  A.  The  Courage:  a  PeoPle 
of  the  Ensete  culture:  pub.  for.the  InL 
African  institute.  222p  il  Pl  maps  $8  Oxford 
309.163  Qurages  66-2613 

The  author  “spent  1957-59  witt  the  (Jurages 
of  Southwest  Ethiopia-  .  .  .  The , 
complex  partly  due  to  the  various 
groups  which  combmed  to  ^orm  the  Gumge 
but  also  due  to  a  symbiotic  relatlcmshlp  with 
a  ’low-caste’  ethnic  group,  the  Fi«a,  who 
supply  the  Gurage  with  cultural  necessities  mey 
are  not  permitted  to  produce:  iron  implemento 
wild  game,  and  particularly  sorcerers  and 
rituaL”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


’’This  study  of  historical  cultural  Impact  and 
a  mulU-racial  society  follows  the  furmtionffl 
methodology  of  the  British  ^clal-ant^wol- 
ogists.  Clearly  written  with,  a  minimum  of  tecn- 
nicffl  jargon,  with  good  diagrams,  maps,  and 

Photographs.”^  3:859  N  ’66  170w 

“Dr.  William  Shack,  an .  American  social 
anthropologist  [presents]  a  .hitherto  unlmown 
product  of  mankind’s  ingenuity  in  the  supremo 
human  endeavour  of  creating  society.  .  .  . 
Hia  research  was  carried  ou^t  during  ms  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Imperial  Etffloplan  kUnistry 
of  Education,  not  by  prolonged  and  intensive 
field  work,  but  his  report,  which  is  all  the 
more  praiseworthy  on  this  score,  gives  on  the 
whole  a  clear  delineation  of  a  remarkable  type 
ot  society.  .  .  .  Throughout  Gurage  society 
...  is  seen  the  constant  manifestation  of 
a  principle  of  complementary  opposition.  ... 
It  l.a  in  contrast  to  the  generaUty  of  this 
Ideological  feature  that  Dr.  Shack’s  own  In¬ 
terpretations  of  the  social  and  religious  asp^ts 
of  Gurage  culture  may  seem  unduly  particular¬ 
istic  and  Individual.  ...  (Hiis  said,  however, 
one  is  constrained  by  the  sheer  fascination  of 
Gurage  modes  of  classification  .  .  .  to  return 
to  the  high  value  of  Dr.  Shack’s  accomplish- 

ITTOiH-tl  *  * 

TLS  p518  Je  9  '66  1600w 


SHAH,  I  DRIES.  The  exploits  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  MuUa  Nasrudin:  drawings  by  Richard 
Williams.  168p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 


9QS  9  TTnllrln-rA^—TV/TirlHlA 


e'y.OA'TQft 


MuUa  Nasrudin  is  a  legendary  fl^re  ‘‘who 
has  for  centuries  exemplified  the  wisdom  of  the 
Middle  East.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This  is]  a  Jokebook,  a  coUectlon  of  satirical 
absurdities.  .  .  .  But  most  of  these  tales  have 
more  in  common  with  Aesop  and  the  wider 
outposts  of  Zen  than  with  Joe  Miller.  They 
defy  man’s  fate,  and  even  man’s  nature,  and 
they  are  gloriously  and  Irreverently  funny. 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:132  S  ’67  80w 
’’[These  are]  completely  ordinary  stories  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Mulla  (or  wise  man)  Nasrudin. 
.  .  .  [He]  is  a  legendary  figure  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  world  who  fights  the  Establishment, 
makes  war  on  the  Pompous,  and  quite  fre¬ 
quently  plays  the  Fool.  He  does  these  things 
with  such  little  finesse  that  one  wonders  why 
he  should  be  publicized.”  Charles  Dollen 
Best  Sell  27:218  S  1  ’67  260w 
“These  are  Sufi  teaching  tales.  .  .  .  ’The  first 
written  reference  [to  Nasrudin]  was  13th-cen¬ 
tury — and  he  turns  up  in  various  guises  around 
the  Mediterranean.  'There  he  was.  In  Cervantes. 
And  here  he  Is,  after  some  strange  first  ap- 

Kinces,  being  assimilated  in  Britain.  Richard 
ams  is  currently  working  on  Nasrudin 
films  and  a  cartoon  strip.  His  drawings  for  this 
book  create  that  self-consistent  world  which  is 
the  mark  of  an  illustrator  of  genius.  Children-— 
no,  I  don’t  mean  children  of  all  ages,  but  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  still  capable  of  being  magicked, 
will,  I  hope,  get  it  for  Christmas.  Though 
it’s  not  a  children’s  book.”  Doris  Lessing 

New  Statesman  72:792  N  25  ’66  850w 
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SHAH,  IDRIES — Continued 

“The  Mulla  Nasrudin  [Is]  master  of  the  art 
of  treading  on  a  non-existent  stair.  .  .  .  [This 
curious  figure]  is  presented  here  as  a  creation 
of  the  Sufi  philosophers,  who  are  said  to  have 
embodied  their  teachings  in  all  the  comic 
stories  told  about  him,  comic  stories  Intended 
to  jolt  people  out  of  their  formula-bound  selves 
and  make  them  think  anew.  .  .  .  Though  Nas¬ 
rudin  has  the  earmarks  of  an  anti-establish¬ 
ment  figure,  agin  all  governments,  .  .  .  of¬ 
ficially  secularized  Turkey  holds  an  annual 
festival  in  his  honour,  exhibits  his  birthplace 
and  his  grave,  and  issues  to  tourists  booklets 
of  his  jokes.  As  told  here,  they  are  funny 
jokes,  taken  as  jokes  should  be  taken,  in  small 
doses’  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  illustrations  are 
so  whimsically  Weak.” 

TLS  P120.3  D  29  '66  430w 


Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixpn 

Sat  R  60:48  My  20  ’67  50w 
“In  suggesting  that  many  of  these  portratts 
are  ‘dramatically  quite  unnecessary  _  to  the 
plays,  though  often  very  enlivening  in  their 
effect’,  Mr.  Lothian  seems  to  invite  us  to  reaa 
them  out  of  context,  sometimes  with  surpris¬ 
ing  results.  .  .  .  Moreover  the  scope  of  Charac- 
tery  is  stretched  rather  wide  to  include  such 
abstractions  as  ‘The  Nature  of  Death  and 
such  odds  and  ends  as  ‘The  Nature  of  Sherris 
Sack’.  All  in  all,  it  is  an  interesting  collection, 
and  the  reader  will  And  pleasure  in  adding  his 
own  examples  here  and  there.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  from  Contemporary  title-pages  and  else¬ 
where.  provide  further  evidence  of  the  current 
flair  for  characterization.’’ 

TLS  pllO  F  9  ’67  280w 


SHAHN,  BEN.  Kuboyama  and  the  saga  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon.  See  Hudson,  R. 


SHAKABPA,  TSEPON  W.  D.  Tibet:  a  political 
history.  369p  il  $10  Yale  univ.  press 

951.6  Tibet— History  67-13448 

The  author,  “a  former  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Dalai  Lama’s  government  who  took  up 
residence  in  India  in  1951.  covers  Tibetan  his¬ 
tory  from  its  earliest  traditions  until  the  flight 
to  India  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  1959.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  the  first  history  of  Tibet  written  by 
a  Tibetan  and  published  in  English.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sidering  the  hardships  he  and  his  countrymen 
have  faced  as  a  result  of  Chinese  aggression, 
Mr.  Shakabpa’s  approach  to  more  recent  events 
is  surprisingly  factual  and  low-keyed.  He  has 
relied  heavily  on  Tibetan  sources  and  on  more 
familiar  English  ones.  Having  the  advantage 
of  being  a  member  of  a  family  long  intimate 
with  Tibetan  affairs  of  state,  he  has  drawn  on 
oral  information  and  unpublished  documents. 
His  book  deserves  the  encouragement  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dalai  Lama.  Scholars  should 
find  this'  well-balanced  account  most  valuable.” 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:3640  O  15  ’67  150w 


“The  argument  [about  the  historical  status 
of  Tibet],  of  course,  is  of  more  than  academic 
interest,  for  it  relates  closely  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Chinese  ‘peaceful  liberation’  of 
Tibet  in  1950-51  and  of  the  Chinese  case  in  the 
Sino-Indian  boundary  dispute.  In  this  argu¬ 
ment,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  now  available 
a  purely  Tibetan  point  of  view.  .  .  .  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Tibetan  history.  [H.  E.l  Richard¬ 
son’s  book  [Tibet  and  its  History,  BRD  1962] 
may  still  be  preferred  if  only  because  it  is  easier 
to  read.  As  a  source  of  insight  into  the  Tibetan 
point  of  view  during  events  hitherto  known 
only  from  non- Tibetan  sources,  however,  .  .  . 
Shakabpa’s  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
For  example,  we  have  here  for  the  first  time 
an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Tibetan 
Cabinet,  the  Kashag,  and  the  Tibetan  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Tsongdu.  in  1903  on  the  eve  of  the 
advance  to  Lhasa  of  the  British  expeditionary 
force.  .  .  .  Again,  there  are  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  Tibetan  attitude  towards  the 
Simla  Conference  of  1913-14.  .  .  .  The  chapter 
dealing  with  [the  1930’s  and  1940’sl  is  both 
brief  and  rather  disappointing,  as  also  is  the 
final  section  which  describes  Tibet  under  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  rule.” 

TLS  p775  Ag  31  ’67  450w 


SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM.  Shakespeare’s 
charactery;  a  book  of  characters  from 
Shakespeare;  sel.  and  arr.  by  John  M 
Lothian.  271p  il  $6.50  Barnes  &  Noble 


822.3  Shakespeare,  William — Characters. 
Shakespeare,  William — Quotations  66-31426 


“Some  400  monologues  and  dialogues  in 
which  Shakespeare  describes  people  have  been 
collected  [here]  and  grouped  under  heads  and 
subheads  referring  to  Royalty.  Professions, 
Domestic  Life,  Psychological  Types,  Love, 
etc.”  (Sat  R) 


“Interesting  points  are  made  .  .  .  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  ideas  stops  short  of  careful 
study.  The  titles  given  some  of  the  passages 
seem  arbitrary.  Not  a  necessary  acquisition  for 
most  undergraduate  libraries.  Comparable 
studies  are  not  frequent  in  the  20th  century, 
which  may  be  reason  for  some  libraries  to 
acquire  this.” 

Choice  4:1118  D  ’67  ISOw 


SHANAS,  ETHEL,  ed.  Social  structure  and 
the  family:  generational  relations;  ed.  by 
Ethel  Shanas  [and]  Gordon  F.  Streib.  394p 
$9.95  Prentice-Hall 

.3ni  42  Eamilv.  Aged  65-25258 


“Report  of  a  symposium  at  Duke  University 
in  1963  ...  by  authorities  in  sociology,  an¬ 
thropology,  economics,  psychiatry,  and  social 
work.  It  analyzes  the  three  generation  family 
structure  in  Western  society  (particularly  the 
U.S.),  with  emphasis  on  generational  relation¬ 
ships  of  older  members.  Papers  are  classified 
under  the  following  topics:  the  individual  as 
the  focus  of  analysis:  empirical  studies;  cross- 
societal  studies:  social  welfare,  the  law,  the 
economy;  theoretical  perspective;  and  com¬ 
mentary  and  criticism.”  (Choice)  Indexes. 


Reviewed  by  N.  N.  Foote 

Am  J  Soc  72':696  My  ’67  900w 
“This  volume  contains  the  considerable  work 
of  able  researchers  and  scholars.  .  .  .  The 
‘three-generation  family’  is  readily  accepted 
as  an  observable  social  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  suggested  throughout  the  many  selections 
that  the  m^h  of  the  isolated  nuclear 
family  in  Western  industrial  society  should 
Anally  ba  laid  to  rest.  .  .  .  This  book 
contains  a  good  deal  of  extremely  useful  in¬ 
formation.  .  .  .  Like  many  publications 

from  symposia,  the  papers  tend  to  be  uneven 
in  their  quality  and  substance.  Nevertheless, 
this  book  is  a  better  product  than  most.”  L.  J. 
A.X0ISOH 

Am  Soc  R  32:142  F  ’67  460w 
“The  authors  challenge  prevailing  theories 
and  offer  empirical  evidence  to  support  new 
theories.  Primarily  for  upper  division  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students.  .  .  .  No  bib- 
liograpbies,  but  ample  references  in  footnotes.” 

Choice  3:56  Mr  ’66  llOw 


SHANK,  JOSEPH  E.,  jt.  auth.  Salt  water  & 
printer’s  ink.  See  Chambers,  L. 


SHANNON,  FRED  A.  The  centennial  years:  a 
political  and  economic  history  of  America 
from  the  late  1870s  to  the  early  1890s:  ed.  by 
Robert  Huhn  Jones.  362p  pi  $6.95  Doubleday 
973.8  U.S.— History— 1865-1898.  U.S.— Eco¬ 

nomic  conditions — 1865-1898.  U.S. — Politics 
and  government — 1865-1898  67-12857 

A  description  of  “the  economic  development 
of  business;  organizations  and  problems  of  la¬ 
bor  and  farmer;  national  campaigns;  and  the 
accomplishments  and  failures  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  during  this  era.”  (Choice)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“The  late  Shannon  has  ably  covered  the  two 
decades  after  reconstruction.  He  offers  no  new 
interpretations.  .  .  .  [He]  has  a  clear  style  and 
makes  plain  his  sympathy  for  the  farmer  and 
laborer  as  well  as  his  dislike  of  tariffs  and  mo¬ 
nopolies.  An  abundance  of  statistics  makes  his 
work  lackluster,  however.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  an  undergraduate  library  as  the  best  syn¬ 
thesis  of  economic  and  political  changes  in  the 
U.S.  from  about  1876-92  so  far  available.” 

Choice  4:907  O  ’67  180w 

“[This]  is  le.ss  a  rich  summation  of  vears  of 
study  than  a  determined  presentation  of  certain 
theses.  .  .  .  Shannon,  ever  a  man  of  robust 
opinions  and  rugged  words,  speaks  out  forth¬ 
rightly  and  condemns  with  equal  forthrightness 
any  challenge  to  his  own  Arm  convictions.  .  .  . 
The  roughly  two  decades  covered  .  .  .  deserve 
their  criticisms,  but  they  also  deserve  their 
credits  as  the  foundation  years  from  which  the 
modern  nation  emerged,  good  or  bad.  That 
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significant  part  of  this  histoi’y  of  the  period  is 
touched  on  .  .  .  only  in  the  ‘Postscript,’  differ¬ 
ent  in  viewpoint  and  language  from  the  body 
of  the  study.”  J.  A.  Barnes 

J  Am  Hist  54:684  D  ’67  450w 

“Professor  Shannon  was  not  a- bland  or  de¬ 
tached  historian.  Tire  predominant  tone  of  this 
book  is  anger,  a  fierce  anger  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  Populist  critics  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  His  preferred  rhetorical  device  is  irony, 
which  he  uses  with  great  effectiveness  to  ex¬ 
pose  numerous  ambivalences  of  American  ex¬ 
perience.  Perhaps  the  principal  value  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  reopening  of  old  questions  and 
the  assault  on  American  complacency  concern¬ 
ing  this  country’s  past  and  present.  Since  such 
enterprises  are  always  salutory,  I  recommend 
this  book  to  academic  and  larger  public  librar¬ 
ies.”  R.  A.  Gray 

Library  J  92:1832  My  1  ’67  280w 


SHANNON,  WILLIAM  V.  The  heir  apparent: 
liobert  Kennedy  and  the  struggle  for  power. 
309p  $5.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Kennedy,  Robert  Francis.  New  York 
(State) — Politics  and  government  67-26057 


In  this  political  biography  it  is  the  author  s 
"thesis  that  the  Senator  is  the  Kennedy  ‘heir 
apparent’:  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  reestablish 
the  Kennedy  dynasty.  Mr.  Shannon  [is]  au¬ 
thor  of  'The  American  Irish  [BRD  1964],  and 
currently  on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times. 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Carroll 

America  117:572  N  11  67  450w 

Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:270  O  15  ’67  480w 


“[The  author]  is  more  enlightening  on  the 
milieu  than  the  man.  .  .  .  Shannon  makes  a  fair 
case  for  his  thesis  that  the  Kennedy  famiily 
have  less  in  common  with  American  dynasties 
like  the  Adamses,  the  Roosevelts,  and  the 
I..odges,  than  the  Bonapartes,  with  whom  they 
share  qualities  of  character,  talent  and  temper¬ 
ament.  ...  [However,  his]  contribution 
has  less  to  do  with  original  illuminations  about 
RFK-the-man  than  with  sound.  Times-depth 
sketches  of  state  and  local  politics  and  politi¬ 
cians,  and  the  contexts  and  environments  in 
which  he  has  had  to .  operate,  especially  since 
ihe  assassination  of  his  brother.  .  .  .  Although 
one  wishes  Mr.  Shannon’s  enterprise  as  a 
.iournalist  matched  his  sense  of  balanced  per¬ 
spective  as  a  historian,  he  has  provided  a  serv¬ 
ice  by  assembling  in  one  place  an  up-to-date, 
straight,  uncondescending  political  biography.” 
V.  S.  Navasky 

Book  World  pi  O  22  ’67  1150w 


“A  thoroughly  professional  assessment  by 
one  of  the  country’s  most  knowledgeable  and 
careful  political  commentators.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  writes  lucidly,  courageously,  and  in 
sprightly  style  of  the  ups  and  downs — Ken¬ 
nedy’s  feud  with  President  Johnson,  his  rise  to 
supremacy  among  the  Democrats  in  New  York 
despite  the  rebuffs  from  Rockefeller  and  Lind¬ 
say  in  state  and  city  elections,  and  his 
serious  setback  in  the  Manchester  affair.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  incidental  pen  portraits  as 
dividends.  We  learn  a  lot  about  Rockefeller. 
Wagner,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  Jayits,  and 
Harriman.  .  .  .  Holding  the  book  together  from 
page  to  page  is  the  tantalizing  mystery:  which 
is  the  real  Bobby  Kennedy?  .  .  .  Mr.  Shannon  s 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  Bobby  is  much 
closer  to  idealist  than  opportunist.  Mostly, 
Bobby  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  these 
pages.”  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  28  '67 
850w 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  92:2760  Ag  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Wieck 

New  Repub  157:23  O  21  ’67  1750w 

“Thoughtful,  detailed,  balanced,  [this  book] 
is  written  with  the  professional’s  understanding 
of  politics  and  the  political  rnentality.  Only  a 
computer,  I  suppose,  could  produce  a  totally  ob¬ 
jective  biography.  It  is  clear  from  this  book 
that  Mr.  Shannon  likes  Robert  Kennedy,  that 
he  has  a  certain  controlled  admiration  for  his 
capacities.  Here  and  there,  his  control  slips. 
His  admiration  savors  of  adulation  when  he 
says,  for  example,  that  the  young  Senat9r  s 
contemporary  world  image  _  ‘has  no  historical 
precedent’  in  American  politics.  How  about  the 
Eisenhower  of  1950-52?  In  the  main,  however. 


...  he  looks  at  the  whole  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  reporting  and  evaluating  what  he  sees  as 
honestly  as  he  can.”  Cabell  Phillips 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  O  29  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:247  N  11  ’67  140w 


“Not  content  with  the  newspaperman’s  right 
to  second-guess  the  politician  on  concrete  is¬ 
sues,  Shannon  insists  on  generalizing  broadly 
and  turns  out  to  be  no  slouch  at  coining  new 
clichds.  At  one  point,  he  observes  craftily: 
‘Power  is  the  name  of  the  game  that  politicians 
play.’  Sometimes  the  urge  tor  an  epigram  over¬ 
comes  his  instinct  for  survival:  ‘The  road  to 
the  White  House  does  not  run  through  Albany. 
Somewhat  shaky  as  an  intellectual.  Shannon 
quite  naturally  shows  his  greatest  strength  as 
a  reporter  of  fact.  .  .  .  Still,  [he]  never  really 
gets  under  the  surface  tensions  of  his  hero. 
He  doesn’t  give  an  answer  to  the  only  mean¬ 
ingful  question:  .  .  .  can  [Kennedy]  mobilize 
the  scattered  cohorts  of  his  brother’s  realm, 
and,  if  so,  will  he  lead  them  in  a  coherent  di¬ 
rection?”  R.  A.  Sokolov 

Newsweek  70:93  O  2  ’67  650w 


SHAPIRO.  HARVEY.  Battle  report;  selected 
poems.  77p  $4;  pa  $1.85  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
811  66-23924 

Some  of  these  poems  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  Poetry,  Mid¬ 
stream  and  The  Nation  as  well  as  in  the  author’s 
earlier  books  The  Eye,  and  Mountain,  Fire, 
Thornbush. 


“Of  the  60  poems  here  more  than  a  third  have 
appeared  already.  .  .  .  Libraries,  however, 

should  not  be  deterred  because  the  other  poems 
reinforce  Shapiro’s  quiet  but  methodic  meter 
which  conveys  the  curious  effect  of  a  private 
conversation — the  more  you  hear  the  more  you 
learn.  ’  ’ 


Choice  3:1017  Ja  ’67  60w 


“Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
poet’s  latest  collection  of  verse  will  be  found 
in  one  short  item.  His  Life;  ‘When  he  writes 
about  his  life/he  just  rakes  it  back/and  forth. 
It’s  still/his  life,  so  he  rakes  it.’  Aside  from  a 
series  of  Jewish-based  poems,  the  majority  here 
are  about  the  life  raked  over.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shapiro 
is  fascinated  with  the  day-to-day  existence. 
Not  a  bad  notion,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  too 
much  of  the  obvious,  too  much  overstatement. 
Somehow  one  expects  more  from  an  experienced 
hand.  There  are  exceptions,  particularly  among 
the  Jewish  works  and  the  last  poem.  ‘Battle 
Report,’  a  truly  sensitive  and  evocative  memory 
of  war.  Extremely  uneven  showing,  this  is 
recommended  only  for  large  poetry  collections.” 
Bill  Katz 

Library  J  91:4126  S  15  ’66  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  David  Ignatow 

Nation  204:531  Ap  24  ’67  1550w 


Reviewed  by  S.  F.  Morse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Mr  26  ’67  160w 


“[Shapiro’s]  art  has  passed  through  its  tran¬ 
sition.  Though  the  new  short  poems  (Section  I) 
are  more  interesting  and  more  in  command 
of  an  individual  voice  than  were  the  more 
formalized  meters  of  his  previous  book,  tech¬ 
nically,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  sentences  do 
not  simply  remain  sentences:  there  is  no  basis 
for  trimming  them  into  lines  of  verse.  One 
is  struck  with  the  thinness,  slightness  of  the 
lines,  and  tiredness  of  rhythms.  .  .  .  The  poems 
never  open  up,  or  take  a  deep  breath.  .  .  .  We 
are  witnessing  the  advent  (or  onset)  of  a  new 
type  of  disease  in  poetry  produced  by  the  anti¬ 
biotics  of  the  new  criticism:  poems  that  are  so 
quiet,  so  low-keyed,  so  anti-heroic,  so  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  image  of  the  poet/artist  as  a 
normal,  mediocre — if  articulate — failed  human 
being,  they  escape  vulnerability  to  criticism. 
How  can  you  judge  a  poem  whose  author 
makes  so  little  claim  for  his  own  humanity?’ 
Laurence  Lieberman 

Poetry  109:398  Mr  ’67  260w 
“Shapiro’s  poems  are  practical,  concerned 
with  giving  man  direction  in  a  sadly  disordered 
world.  .  .  .  He  is  aware  of  ‘The  Destructive 
Will,’  the  bullets  of  war  with  ‘no  other  object 
but  our  life.’  Yet  his  poems  do  not  despair. 
Quietly,  simply,  they  take  their  place  among 
those  ‘old  son.gs  [that]  can  save  us.’  Like 
.Shapiro’s  earlier  work,  selections  from  which 
are  included  here,  [this  collection]  impresses 
with  a  sincerity  and  honest  vision,  urgmg  the 
reader  as  well  as  the  poet  to  ‘Choose  life,’  to 
remember  that  whatever  life  is  ‘It’s  still/Hls 
life.’  ”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:39  F  11  ’67  80w 


Va  Q  R  43:cxii  summer  ’67  160w 
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SHAPIRO,  MILTON  J.  Heroes  of  the  bullpen; 
baseball’s  greatest  relief  pitchers.  186p  il 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
796.357  Baseball — Biography — Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature  67-3320 

The  author  of  Laughs  From  the  Dugout 
(BRD  1967)  describes  the  development  of  re¬ 
lief  pitching  and  the  careers  of  ten  pitchers. 
“Included  are  Johnny  Murphy,  Hugh  Casey, 
Joe  Page,  Jim  Konstanty,  Hoyt  Wilhelm,  Jim 
Brosnan,  Joe  Black,  Dick  Radatz.  Luis  Arroyo, 
Ron  Perranoski,  Larry  Sherry,  Satchel  Paige, 
Elroy  Face.  Pedro  Poimos,  and  others.  Life¬ 
time  records.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Grades  six 
to  nine.”  (Librai-y  J) 


“The  relief  pitcher  is  the  ‘hidden’  hero  of  the 
baseball  game.  Since  the  development  of  the 
relief  pitcher  in  importance  is  rather  recent, 
most  baseball  fans  will  remember  something 
of  the  men  who  are  described  in  this  book. 
The  author  manages  to  capture  some  of  the 
excitement  of  the  ‘big’  game  as  he  traces  the 
development.  .  .  .  Sports  fans  will  enjoy  the 
volume.” 

Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Bellas 

Library  J  92:2041  My  16  '67  70w 


SHAPIRO,  MILTON  J.  Laughs  from  the  dug- 
out.  190p  U  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Messner 
796.357  Baseball — Juvenile  literature  66-9233 
This  book  “is  a  running  account  of  some  of 
the  funny  things  that  happen  in  the  dugout  and 
on  the  diamond  in  baseball,  mostly  professional.” 
(Best  Sell)  It  is  divided  into  chapters  on  the 
team,  the  manager,  the  umpires,  the  scouts  and 
the  players.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to  nine.” 
(Library  J) 


“Sometimes  it  is  wise  and  worth  the  money 
to  have  available  on  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  library  shelves  a  book  that  will  Interest 
the  hard-to-interest  student,  male  or  female. 
This  will  more  likely  appeal  to  the  boys  than 
to  the  girls,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
may  be  a  starter  for  a  greater  interest  in 
reading  and  so  it  is  recommended  here.” 

Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  ’66  70w  [TAl 
“Coaches,  sports  writers,  and  others  who 
frequent  the  banquet  trail  will  want  to  make 
certain  they  read  it.  These  anecdotes  are  fresh, 
tightly  written  and  woven  together  as  though 
the  reader  were  hearing  them  recounted  over  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Most  of  the  material  is  new  to 
this  reviewer,  and  all  readers  will  And  some 
incidents  new  to  them  over  which  they  can 
chuckle.”  T.  E.  Tyer 

Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  60w 


SHAPLEY,  FERN  RUSK.  Paintings  from  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  collection  [v  1]  Italian  schools, 
XIII-XV  century;  pub,  for  the  Samuel  H. 
Kress  foundation.  435p  434il  16col  pi  $25  N.T. 
graphic 

759.5  Paintings,  Italian,  Kress,  Samuel  H., 
collection  [66-69203] 

Mr.  Kress  originally  “gave  his  collection  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. 
More  recently,  additions  to  the  collection  have 
been  given  to  museums  and  colleges  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  Each  painting  is  described, 
and  specific  information  about  current  owner, 
provenance,  and  printed  references  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  are  included.  Changes  in  attribution  are 
noted.  [There  is]  an  index  of  these  changes,  an 
iconographical  index,  an  index  of  previous  owners, 
a  numerical  index,  and  one  of  artists.”  (Library 


“Part  of  the  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the 
Kress  Collection  now  in  course  of  publication, 
the  first  of  three  volumes  devoted  to  Italian 
paintings,  [this  is]  a  thorough  and  scholarly 
catalogue.  .  ,  .  Bringing  together  for  the  first 
time  all  the  Italian  paintings  (from  the  period 
covered)  in  the  widely  dispensed  Kre.ss  Collec¬ 
tion.  it  supersedes  the  selective  and  region.al 
catalogues  previously  published  .  .  .  [and]  will 
constitute,  with  the  forthcoming  two  volumes,  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  college  libraries.” 
Choice  4:527  J1  ’67  150w 
“This  book  is  well  written  and  contains  much 
aseful  information.  .  .  .  The  black-and-white 
illustrations  are  clear,  the  colored  ones  seem 
rather  bright.  Recommended  for  large  ai’t 
reference  collections.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1611  Ap  15  ’67  260w 


“[The]  weakness  [of  the  collection]  lies  in 
the  vast  quantity  of  minor  paintings  procured 
in  Italy.  Though  it  includes  great  pictures,  the 
foundation  from  the  first  seems  to  have  ^alted 
quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality  and.  _  the  im¬ 
portance  of  condition  in  primitive  paintings  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  fully  understood,  rhe  new 
catalogue  is  open  to  some  criticism  on  the  latter 
point;  the  ‘summary  condition  reports  kindly 
drawn  up  by  the  Kress  Foundation’s  Conservator, 
Professor  Mario  Modestini’  are  always  inade¬ 
quate,  sometimes  evasive,  and  occasionally 
wrong.  .  .  .  Pictures  for  [this  collection]  were 
purchased  only  when  fortified  by  mutiple  certi¬ 
ficates  (or  ‘ms.  opinions’  as  they  are  here 
termed).  With  almost  evetw.  painting  there,  is 
thus  a  body  of  received  opinion  through  which 
the  cataloguer  must  thread  his  way.  It  says  much 
for  Mrs.  Shapley’s  integrity  and  commqnsense 
that  she  performs  this  task  successfully.  .  .  . 
[The  essential  data]  are  clearly  stated  and  all 
the  pictures  are  reproduced.” 

TLS  p40  Ja  19  ’67  900W 


SHAPLEY,  HARLOW.  Beyond  the  observatory. 

222p  $4.50  Scribner 

508  Science  67-14493 

The  author,  formerly  director  of  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  has  collected  a  series  of 
his  essays,  some  of  them  developed  from  talks 
given  over  the  past  few  years,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  “Dealing  .with  science  in  general, 
astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  science,  the 
ten  essays  range  from  cosmic  evolution  to  the 
Book  of  Job.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Although  there  are  many  references  to 
modern  research.  Shapley’s  informed  style  and 
direct  statements  are  easy  reading  and  memor¬ 
able.  Essays  such  as  ‘The  Ten  Revelations  of 
20th-Century  Thought’  can  be  understood  by 
readers  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  with 
broadest  comprehension  by  college  undergradu¬ 
ates  studying  astronomy.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is 
not  suitable  as  a  text,  but  can  be  used  as 
supplementary  reading  in  undergraduate  courses 
in  astronomy,  physics,  and  philosophy.” 

Choice  4:1010  N  ’67  140w 
“[This  is]  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
provocative  collections  of  scientific  essays  to 
appear  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
fascinating  articles  is  ‘Thirty  Deductions  from 
a  Glimmer  of  Star  Light’  which  lists  eighteen 
facts  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  study  of 
a  single  star  image;  eight  more  facts  if  it  is 
an  eclipsing  binary  and  four  additional  ones  if 
the  star  is  a  variable.  This  is  a  highly  person¬ 
al  book  from  a  most  distinguished  scientist. 
With  a  single  exception  these  essays  have  not 
been  published  elsewhere;  this  volume  is  an 
essential  acquisition,  therefore,  for  aU  public, 
college,  and  university  libraries.”  J.  K. 
Lucker 

Library  J  92:1944  My  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Lippincott 

Natur  Hist  76:68  O  ’67  390w 
“Smugness  Is  not  absent  from  this  collection 
of  .  .  .  essays  which  suggest  a  new  society, 
a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  religion,  aU  sci¬ 
ence-oriented  and  very  humane.  Harvard’s 
eminent  astronomer  charms  rather  than  argues 
away  resistance.  He  Imparts  swarms  of  facts 
and  figures  and  with  tliem  a  sense  of  grandeur 
and  of  intimacy  with  the  universe.  .  .  .  [One 
may]  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  kindly  call  for 
a  better  life  through  reverence  not  merely 
for  living  organisms  but  for  atoms  them¬ 
selves.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ag  20  ’67  120w 


SHARLIN,  HAROLD  I.  The  convergent  cen¬ 
tury;  the  unification  of  science  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  229p  $6.50  Abelard-Schuman 
509  Science — History.  Nineteenth  century 

65-24773 


This  Is  a  “history  bf  the  main  scientific  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  nineteenth  century  .  .  . 
[by  the]  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  Three  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1800  give  Dr.  Sharlln  his  text. 
One  was  Young’s  adumbration  of  the  wave 
theory  of  light,  another  was  on  the  use  of 
electricity  to  decompose  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
third  was  Volta’s  letter  to  the  President 
(Banks)  on  the  electricity  excited  by  the  mere 
contact  of  conducting  substances  of  different 
kinds.’  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“For  sources  Sharlln  relied  heavily  upon  the 
classical  papers  of  the  scientists  and  the  classics 
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among  the  secondary  works.  There  Is  little 
indication  that  he  drew  upon  his  contemporaries 
in  the  history  of  science.  Thus  his  book  lacks 
some  sophistication  and  complexity,  though  its 
basis  is  solid.  Only  occasionally  does  the  au¬ 
thor  extend  himself  beyond  these  foundations 
and  lay  about  him  with  generalities.  My  com¬ 
ments  do  not,  however,  take  into  account 
Sharlin’s  chapter  on  the  encouragement  and 
diffusion  of  science.  The  less  said  about  this 
foray  into  the  institutionalization  of  science,  the 
better.”  T.  P.  Hughes 

Am  Hist  R  72:1346  J1  ’67  400w 
Choice  4:699  S  ’67  140w 

‘‘Professor  Sharlin  follows  his  short  but 
significant  introduction  with  ten  chapters  look¬ 
ing  at  the  history  of  physical  science  in  the 
nineteenth  century  seen  with  nineteenth 
century  eyes.  The  last  chapter  is  an  analysis 
of  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  science 
in  nineteenth  century  Europe.  If  you  feel  you 
are  sufficiently  up  in  the  history  of  sciepce  skip 
the  rest  and  go  on  to  this  thoughtful  chapter. 
It  has  many  lessons  for  us  in  the  twentieth.” 
Economist  222:1163  Mr  26  '67  440w 

‘‘Highly  recommended.”  B.  A.  Begg 

Library  J  91:6634  N  16  ’66  ISOw 

‘‘There  are  so  many  histories  of  science  In 
existence  that  any  new  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  needs  to  be  exceptionally  good  or  to  be 
written  from  a  special  vlewpolnL  .  .  .  [Dr. 
Sharlin!  has  found  such  an  angle.  For  him  the 
main  scientific  interest  of  the  century  Is  that 
heat,  mechanical  motion,  electricity  and  light 
were  all  shown  to  be  different  forms  of  energy: 
and  out  of  these  investigations  there  resulted 
the  sweeping  generalization  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  ...  In  tlie  present  cen¬ 
tury,  too,  the  convertibility  of  matter  into 
energy  in  accordance  with  a  strict  mathema¬ 
tical  equation  has  been  realized.  Subject  to  this 
extension,  the  law  of  the  consei-vation  of  energy 
stUl  remains  supreme.  This  raises  doubts 
whether  Dr.  Sharlin  has  stopped  at  the  right 
point.  The  nineteenth  century  was  certainly  a 
century  of  convergence,  but  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  is  even  more  so.” 

TLS  pl52  P  23  ’67  600w 


SHARMA,  B.  M.  The  Republic  of  India:  con¬ 
stitution  and  government:  with  a  foreword  by 
K.  N.  Katju.  655p  $9.25  Asia  pub. 

320.954  India — Constitutional  history.  India 
— Politics  and  government  67-1183 

This  work  begins  with  an  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  ‘‘the  steps  leading  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
1949.  The  remainder  of  the  book  examines  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments,  discusses  the  working  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  describes  election  machinery, 
political  parties,  and  the  parliamentary  organ¬ 
ization.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  retired  head  of  the  political  sci¬ 
ence  department.  University  of  Lucknow,  this 
book  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Indian  government.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  college  at  which  courses  on  South  Asia 
are  taught.  .  .  .  Rigidly  political  in  his  approach, 
the  author  devotes  almost  a  quarter  of  his  book 
to  background  material,  from  the  Morley- 
Minto  reforms,  reproducing  some  salient  docu¬ 
ments.  ...  A  particularly  valuable  section  con¬ 
cerns  the  nature  of  Indian  democracy.” 

Choice  4:1031  N  '67  140w 


‘‘[This]  is  a  comprehensive  work  done  with 
precision  and  clarity.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Shamia]  com¬ 
pares  India’s  governmental  machinery  with 
that  of  other  countries  and  gives  suggestions 
for  strengthening  it.  His  study  is  backed  with 
up-to-date  facts  and  figures.  This  is  an  admir¬ 
able  book  which  should  be  a  great  aid  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  government.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  subject  collections  generally.”  R.  S. 

Library  J  92:784  P  15  ’67  160w 


‘‘This  is  not  a  very  worthwhile  book.  [Pro¬ 
fessor  Sharma  talks]  down  to  his  readers  and 
[drives]  them  away  from  thou^ght  mstead  of 
leading  them  toward  it.  .  .  .  He  adds  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  or  background 
of  a  remarkable  document.  If  there  are  few 
errors  in  the  book,  it  is  because  Professor 
Sharma  rarely  ventures  into  tte  why  s  and 
how’s  of  the  framing  process.  When  he  does, 
his  judgements  are  usually  over-simplified.  .  .  . 
Occasionally  Professor  Sharma  begins  to  In¬ 
trigue  us.  .  .  .  Yet  in  no  case  does  he  go  far 


enough.  The  reader  is  left  unsatisfied  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  by  incomplete  information  and  un¬ 
original  analysis.”  G.  S.  Austin  . 

Pacific  Affairs  40:176  spring-summer  6< 
fiOflw 


SHARMAT,  MARJORIE.  Rex:  pictures  by 
Emily  McCully.  32p  $3.50  Harper 

67-14076 

The  story  of  a  ‘‘small  boy  named  Rex  who 
runs  away  from  home,  but  not  very  far,  and 
presents  himself  at  the  home  of  a  kindly  old 
gentleman.  ‘1  have  come  to  live  with  you.  .  .  . 
1  am  a  dog,’  he  tells  the  surprised  man,  and 
proceeds  to  do  all  kinds  of  dog  things  like  roll¬ 
ing  over,  barking,  and  lying  at  the  man’s  feet. 
He  also  tells  of.  his  brother  (from  whom  he  has 
stolen  a  bone)  and  his  mother  who  has  a  lot  of 
fur  and  a  beautiful  bushy  tail.  .  .  .  t'The  rnan] 
finally  delivers  Rex  home  to  the  ‘white  dog¬ 
house’  and  the  arms  of  the  anxious  mother.  .  .  . 
Preschool  to  grade  one.”  (Library  J) 


“Says  the  neighbor,  who  rather  resembles 
Mark  Twain,  ‘You  look  just  like  a  boy.’  To 
which  Rex  says  smartly,  ‘You  can’t  tell,  by 
looking  at  me.’  It  is  a  sweet  story  that  gives 
just  enough  play  to  the  basic  whimsy  of  the 
idea.  It  also  gives  hope  that  the  generational 
gap  we  hear  so  much  of  nowadays  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  unbridgeable.  The  nicely  underplayed 
text  is  perfectly  complemented  by  the  draw¬ 
ings,  which  capture  the  essential  gestures  and 
expressions  of  the  dialogue  in  gently  effective 
pictures  in  well-matched  orange  and  olive  tints. 
A  charmer.”  Richard  Kluger 

Book  World  pt  2,  p6  (children’s  Issue) 
N  5  ’67  130w 

Horn  Bk  43:584  O  ’67  90w 
“A  whimsical,  short  read-aloud  book,  beauti¬ 
fully  designed.  .  .  .  The  man’s  tact  and  serious 
acceptance  of  the  situation  is  charming.  .  .  . 
Story  and  illustrations  create  exactly  the  right 
attitude  of  mock-seriousness  that  will  bring 
understanding  smiles  rather  than  loud  laughs.” 
Marjorie  Lewis 

Library  J  92:3842  O  15  ’67  130w 
“[The]  drawings  are  charming,  even  if  Rex’s 
friend,  the  old  man  who  lives  near  by.  looks 
overmuch  like  Albert  Einstein.  The  text  is  a 
bit  fiat,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  some  children 
will  respond  to  it  ■with  enthusiasm.”  Eve  Mer- 
riam 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p71  N  6  ’67  70w 


SHARP,  DENNIS.  Modem  architecture  and  ex¬ 
pressionism.  204p  il  $15  Brazlller 

724.9  Architecture,  Modem — 20  th  century. 
Expressionism  (Art)  67-16596 

“The  phase  of  the  Modern  Movement  In  Ar¬ 
chitecture  known  as  Expressionist  is  rich  in 
fantasy,  idealism,  and  vision.  .  .  .  This  book  la 
an  analysis  of  the  various  threads  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  nature.  .  .  .  The  author  describes 
the  work  of  the  pre-War  Individualistic  archi¬ 
tects  and  the  influence  of  Art  Nouveau  and  ex¬ 
amines  in  detail  the  Visionaries,  Bruno  Taut, 
Hei-mann  Flnsterlin,  Hans  ^Scharoun,  Erich 
Mendelsohn,  the  Amsterdam  School  and  Rudolf 
Steiner.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronology  of 
buildings  and  events,  1900-1930.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Reyner  Banham 


^4t  D/xrvli'A  Q.09  n  19  IftKn-ar 


“Expressionism  in  architecture  Is  too  limited 
a  subject  for  the  kind  of  general  treatment 
Mr.  Sharp  sets  out  to  give  it.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  hook  the  distinction  between  Art  Nouveau 
and  expressionism,  which  is  clear  enough  In 
the  other  arts.  Is  somewhat  blurred.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sharp,  to  begin  with.  Is  a  rather  indifferent 
writer,  whose  over-use  of  quotation  .  .  .  sug¬ 
gests  incomplete  mastery  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
fi’he  illustrations,  printed  llthographlcaJly  with 
the  text,  are  often  of  extreme  Interest,  but  there 
is  no  list  of  them,  and  some  are  not  even  iden¬ 
tified  by  captions.  Yet  .  .  .  what  matters  ul¬ 
timately  is  that  this  Is  the  only  book  of  Its 
kind,  and  because  the  subject  is  quite  an  hnpqr- 
tant  one  .  .  .  [which]  anticipates  much  of  the 
pyschedelic  paraphernalia  of  today,  the  students 
will  see  the  point  even  if  the  critics  grumble. 

TLS  p792  S  7  ’67  650w 


SHARP,  MARGERY. 
$4.95  Little 


In  pious  memory.  184p 
67-12210 


The  story  arises  from  “the  sudden  passing  of  a 
famous  economist,  whose  ample  legacies  cushion 
family  grief.  .  .  .  The  late  Arthur  Prelude’s  wife. 
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SHARP,  MARGERY — Continued 
in  spite  of  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  is  discreetly 
auditioning  a  successor.  Or  two.  Son  William  is 
going  to  wait  a  decent  three  months  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  Daughter  Elizabeth  finances  a  holiday  in 
Greece  with  her  lover.  But  16-year-old  Lydia, 
the  deceased’s  youngest,  persists  in  believing 
that  her  father  has  survived  a  Swiss  plane  crash 
and  is  alive  somewhere  in  the  Alps.  When  she 
and  her  first  cousin  Toby  set  out  on  bicycles  to 
find  Mr.  Prelude,  the  balance  of  funeral  bliss  is 
.  .  ,  altered.”  (NT  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  27:76  My  15  ’67  380w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4  ’67 
130w 

“For  those  who  want  a  frivolous  evening  with 
a  book,  there  is  always  Margeity  Sharp,  Her 
latest  is  an  irrever-ent  comedy  pf  errors.  .  .  . 
Father  never  turns  up,  but  a  pair  of  suitors  for 
Mother  do,  and  everyone  is  happier  or  wiser  at 
novel’s  end  Not  essential  but  will  have  broad 
appeal  for  women.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:1511  Ap  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:699  Je  27  ’67  270w 
“Margery  Sharp’s  latest  novel  finds  her  at  her 
driest  and  most  effervescent.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly 
a  wasted  word  in  this  astringent  little  farce. 
Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  Ap  16  '67  130w 
New  Yorker  43:87  J1  22  ’67  230w 


SHARP,  MARY.  A  guide  to  the  churches  of 
Rome.  260p  il  maps  $5.95  Chilton  co. 

726.09456  Rome  (City)— Churches  66-22875 

The  author  describes  “the  most  important  of 
the  450  other  older  Churches  of  the  Holy  City 
fgiving]  floor  plans,  history,  maps  and  street 
directions,  architectural  description  and  listings 
of  main  relics  as  well  as  works  of  art.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Appendices.  Glossary  of  terms. 
BibliogTaphy. 


“[This  book]  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  the  devout  visitor  to  the  Roman  churches 
rather  than  for  the  scholar  or  the  tourist  in¬ 
terested  in  the  arts.  Sharp  used  only  English 
language  sources  for  her  book  and  thereby 
overlooked  a  considerable  amount  of  recent 
research.  Her  information  is  wrong  in  many 
instances,  indicating  that  she  did  not  personal¬ 
ly  inspect  the  churches  she  describes.  .  .  . 
Coverage  of  the  churches  is  haphazard  in  the 
amount  and  sort  of  information  given,  so  that 
important  artists  and  architects  are  not  even 
mentioned  while  space  is  given  to  recent  works 
of  no  particular  merit.  Information  of  a  devo¬ 
tional  nature  is  not  consistently  presented,  for 
occasionally  it  concerns  trivia  of  the  most 
banal  nature  while  at  other  times  it  is  un¬ 
necessarily  scholarly.  Not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:642  S  ’67  160w 

“This  book  should  prove  a  valuable  aid  for 
tourists.” 

Christian  Century  84:476  Ap  12  ’67  20w 


SHAULL,  RICHARD,  jt.  auth.  Containment 
and  change.  See  Oglesby.  C. 


SHAVER,  RUTH  M.  Kabuki  costume:  il.  by 
Soma  Akira  and  Ota  Gako.  396p  $22.60  Tuttle 
792  Theater — Japan.  Costume  66-15266 
The  author  presents  a  history  of  the  Kabuki 
theater,  followed  by  a  “discussion  of  all  types 
of  Kabuki  costumes,  their  materials,  design, 
evolution,  and  conventional  use.  This  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  .  .  .  chapter  analyses  of  wigs, 
fans,  headgear,  heraldic  crests,  swords,  and 
make-up.”  (Choice)  Glossary,  Bibliography. 
Subject  index.  Index  of  actors,  plays  and  roles. 


“[This]  unique  and  authoritative  analysis  of 
the  labyrinthine  complexities  of  Kabuki  costuni- 
ery  not  only  provides  a  handbook  for  the  West¬ 
ern  producer  of  Kabuki  .  .  and  a  valuable 

reference  work  for  the  scholar,  but  an  apt  In¬ 
troduction  for  anyone  seeking  to  understand 
principles  of  Japanese  visual  arts  and  theatri¬ 
cal  conventions.  .  .  .  [The  volume  contains]  252 
plates.  Ill  of  which  are  full  color  paintings.  .  ,  . 
A  valuable  addition  for  any  .  .  .  visual  arts 
collection.” 

Choice  4:180  Ap  ’67  150w 
“Two  accomplished  Japanese  artists  have  il¬ 
lustrated  [this  book]  exquisitely.  All  theater 
and  oriental  collections  will  find  [it]  useful.” 
S.  C.  (Jros.s 

Library  J  91:6944  D  1  ’66  150w 


SHAW,  A.  G.  L.  Convicts  and  the  colraies; 
a  study  of  penal  transporta,tion  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  Australia  and  omer 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  399p  $8.50  Hu¬ 
manities  press 

365  Penal  colonies. 

Professor  Shaw’s  “main  concern,  is  with 
transportation  to  the  Australian  colonies,  which 
began  in  1777  and  was  to  continue  for  eighty 
years.  During  this  long  period  there  were 
great  changes  in  the  criminal  laws,  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  of  the  system,  and  in  public  opin¬ 
ion  both  in  England  and  the  colonies.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  shows  that  the  ‘typical  convict  was  a 
city-dweller  (Brisliol,  London  and  Middlesex, 
Surrey  and  Lancashire  were  the  four  ‘wicked¬ 
est’  areas),  and  that  the  most  common  cnme 
(that  of  four-fifths  of.  all  those  transported) 
wa.s  theft.  Considerably  fewer  than  a  thousand 
were  political  iirisoners.  Overall,,  most  were 
‘ne'er-do-wells’,  stimulated  to  crime,  by  low 
wages,  bad  livln.g  conditions,  and  periodic  un- 
emnlovmeut.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  S.  C.  McCulloch 

Am  Hist  R  73:206  O  ’67  440w 


“Shaw  (Monash  University,  Melbourne),  au¬ 
thor  of  a  worthy  general  history.  The  Story,  of 
Australia,  could  have  increased  the  readability 
of  this  volume  by  providing  maps  and  fuller 
identifications  of  personalities:  his  style,  too, 
requires  careful  reading.  However,  the  book 
will  find  a  w'elcome  place  In  upper  division  his¬ 
tory  and  sociology  courses.” 

Choice  4:1026  N  ’67  160w 
“[This]  erudite  and  superbly  documented 
study  .  .  .  will  probably  be  treated  as  defini¬ 
tive,  although  it  is  stronger  in  narrative  than 
in  analysis  and  in  classification  rather  than  in 
interpretation.  ...  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  a  searching  interpretation  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  transportation  and  migration  and 
between  penal  theory  and  economic  theoi’y. 
Much  of  the  relevant  material  is  embedded  In 
Professor  Shaw’s  book — not  least  in  the  long 
footnotes — but  it  is  not  quite  brought  to  the 
surface  or  placed  in  focus.  For  this  reason,  his 
work,  while  definitive,  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  work  of  reference,  and  a  shorter, 
pithier.  more  pointed  examination  of  key  issues 
is  still  needed.” 

Economist  219:1321  Je  18  ’66  550w 


“[This]  book  is  an  admirably  clear  and  care¬ 
ful  account  of  a  highly  complex  subject.  .  .  . 
Professor  Shaw  analj'^ses  (and  illustrates  clear¬ 
ly  in  tables)  matters  on  which  there  has 
hitherto  been  much  vagueness,  such  as  the 
percentage  of  those  convicted  who  were  in 
fact  transported,  the  numbers  transported  over 
the  whole  period,  and  the  changing  costs  of 
convicts.  The  supporters  of  transportation 
argued  tliat  it  had  at  least  four  special  merits: 
it  deterred  future  criminals,  it  reformed  those 
transported.  Its  cost  to  the  mother-country 
was  small  and  Its  provision  of  a  labour  force 
to  the  colonies  was  Indispensable.  All  these 
arguments  are  critically  assessed  in  the  book. 
.  .  .  To  a  subject  which  has  often  heen  treated 
emotionally,  even  melodramatically.  Professor 
Shaw  brings  level-headedness  and  detachment. 
Horrors  there  are  in  this  book,  but  he  wisely 
allows  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
Some  of  his  comparisons  however,  leave  the 
reader  unconvinced  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  valid.” 

TLS  p711  Ag  4  ’66  1150w 


SHAW,  BERNARD.  See  Shaw,  G.  B. 


SHAW,  EDWARD  P.  Problems  and  policies  of 
Malesherbes  as  directeur  de  la  librairie  in 
France  (1760-1763).  164p  $6  Antioch  press 
655  Book  industries  and  trade.  Malesherbes, 
Chrdtien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon  de 

66-63787 

This  volume  “examines  the  means  used  by 
Malesherbes.  director  ,  of  the  book  trade  and 
head  of  the  royal  censors  in  18th-century 
France,  to  interpret  legal  codes  governing 
publishing,  and  reveals  pressures  brought  to 
bear  by  the  book  trade,  court,  and  intel¬ 
lectuals.  Shaw  outlines  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  1723:  the  use  of  counterfeiting,  Male¬ 
sherbes’  attitude  toward  it.  and  theoretical 
solutions:  laws  concerning  transportation  of 
books  and  methods  of  evasion:  Illegalities  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  books:  and  super¬ 
vision  of  laws  on  subscriptions.”  (Choice)  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Leon  Bernard 

Am  Hist  R  72:1404  J1  ’67  400w 
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“This  smoothly  written  study  [was]  careful¬ 
ly  researched  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals — 
much  of  the  data  has  never  been  published. 
.  .  .  Shaw  in  his  final  assessment  admires  the 
director’s  personal  qualities  of  benevolence, 
liberalism,  and  common  sense,  but  is  forced 
to  admit  his  failure  in  the  execution  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  administration  of  ti^  book  trade. 
This  scholarly  work  will  be  of  interest  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  and  library 
science." 

Choice  4:.524  J1  ’67  160w 
"Students  of  censorship  and  tlie  liberty  of 
the  press  must  be  grateful  to  Professor  E.  P. 
Shaw  for  making  available  so  many  extracts 
from  the  papers  of  Malesherbes.  The  extensive 
quotes  are  transcribed  ‘without  regard  for 
grammatical  errors  or  modernization  of  spell¬ 
ing.’  Such  purism  (if  this  be  the  right  char¬ 
acterization)  seems  unfortunate  to  this  review¬ 
er,  since  it  tends  to  raise  questions  on  the 
correctness  of  the  text  and  slows  down  the 
reader.  .  .  .  The  extensive  use  of  original 
documents  is  indeed  a  virtue  to  be  admired. 
.  .  .  We  do  miss  references  to  .  .  .  several  im¬ 
portant  books  and  the  many  articles  on  Male¬ 
sherbes,  and  the  history  of  the  French  book 
trade  in  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  this]  study  sliould  prove  to  be  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
somewhat  half-heaided  control  of  the  book 
trade  in  the  period  of  Enlightemnent.”  Rudolf 
Hirsch 

Library  Q  37:233  Ap  ’67  700w 


SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD.  Shaw  on  religion: 
ed.  with  introd.  and  notes  by  Warren  Sylves¬ 
ter  Smith.  240p  $5  Dodd 

828  Religion — Philosophy  67-16213 

"The  editor  has  chosen  over  two  dozen  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Shaw’s  writing  on  religion  in  plays, 
prefaces,  and  letters,  arranged  chronologically 
with  introductory  notes  identifying  each  and 
relating  it  to  the  theological  and  philosophical 
discussions  of  our  day.  Included  are  three  essays 
previously  unpublished  in  book  form.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


"Mr.  Smith  credits  Shaw  with  inventing  the 
‘new  morality’  and  proves  his  point  by  present¬ 
ing  the  prefaces  and  speeches  in  which  Shaw 
clearly  states  his  own  philosophy  and  religious 
concepts.  In  this  -well-organized  collection  of 
excerpts  ...  it  is  possible  for  the  reader  to 
evaluate  Shaw’s  opinion  of  himself.  'This  book 
will  be  useful  in  academic  and  public  libraries. 


E.  F.  Waterman  . 

Library  J  92:1496  Ap  1  67  90w 


“To  Shaw  it  seemed  plain  that  the  evolution¬ 
ary  process  was  what  men  had  really  been  ob¬ 
serving  when  they  talked  about  God.  God  was 
the  Life  Force  which,  with  its  failures  and 
successes,  was  everywhere  apparent.  He  used 
this  idea  constantly,  and  it  dominated  Back  to 
Methuselah.  In  this  thought  Shaw  found  not  so 
much  a  substitute  for  as  the  explanation  of 
Christianity.” 

TLS  p24?  Mr  23  ’67  900w 


SHAW,  ROBERT.  The  man  in  the  glass  booth. 

180p  $4.50  Harcourt 

67-10770 

“Prompted  by  the  news  of  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil’s  document  repudiating  Jewish  guilt,  hew 
York  real  estate  magnate  Arthur  Goldman  be¬ 
gins  his  own  quest  for  Justice  which  takes 
him  back  to  his  internment  In  a.  Nazi  con¬ 
centration  camp.  Goldman’s  confession  that  he 
is  really  former  S.S.  colonel  Adolf  DorfC  leads  to 
his  arrest  and  trial  by  Israeli  authorities.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Lindroth 

America  116:469  Mr  25  67  400w 


Reviewed  by  T.  L  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:399  F  1  67  390w 


"[This  book]  is  often  as__  baffling  as  it  is 
ori^irinal — a  pop-art  novol  of  tli6  aosura  tnat 
ranges  with  astonishing  vitality  from  braying 
comic  vulgarities  to  subtly  and  scrupulously 
weighing  political  guilt  and  atonement.  .  .  . 
Goldman  Is  a  brilliant  character — brilliant  and 
obsessed.  ‘Obsessed’  in  the  terms  of  contempor¬ 
ary  literature  makes  the  reader  brace  himself 
for  morbid  self-consciousness.  It  Is  the  import¬ 
ant  and  rare  distinction  of  this  novel  that  Gold¬ 
man — ^like  Mr.  Shaw — is  not  obsessed  with 
questions  he  has  asked  himself  but  with  the 
questions  life  has  asked  him.”  Melvin  Mad- 

docxcs  Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  F  16  ’67 


340w 


Reviewed  by  D.  I.  Segal 

Commonweal  86:100  Ap  7  ’67  750w 
"The  novel’s  denouement  reveals  Goldman’s 
desire  to  suffer  personally  for  having  contributed 
to  the  misery  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  and  his 
wish  to  show  the  world  that  the  Nazis  carried 
out  their  evil  with  perverted  pleasure.  .  .  .  This 
fictional  challenge  to  Hannah  Arendt’s  portrait 
of  Eichmann  [in  Eichmann  in  Jerusalem,  BRD 
1963]  .  .  .  has  its  gripping  moments  and  is 
recommended  where  reader  interest  warrants.” 
Janet  Freedman 

Library  J  92:135  Ja  1  ’67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:27  F  4  ’67  600w 
“The  symbolic  equations  [in  this  novel]  are 
suggestive  but  bewildering.  For  most  of  the 
time  the  scene  is  New  York,  yet  the  prose  is 
so  dislocated  that  no  coherent  sense  of  place 
emerges.  No  coherent  viewpoint  either.  .  .  . 
[Goldman]  remains  a  puppet,  over-large  In 
gesture,  too  free  in  choice  of  action.  Anything 
could  happen  in  such  a  random  situation — and 
does.  There’s  a  doodler’s  brilliance  about  some 
of  the  details  chosen  to  evoke  Goldman’s  opulent 
surrounding's.  .  .  .  But  these  effects  are  seldom 
more  than  a  rather  heartless  notation.”  Eric 

^  New  Statesman  73:54  Ja  13  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32 


Mr  12  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:111A  F  13  ’67  190w 


TLS  p21  Ja  12  '67  450w 

Va  Q  R  43:lvi  spring  ’67  lOOw 


al-SHAYBANl,  MUhiAMMAD  IBN  AL-HASAN. 

The  Islamic  law  of  nations:  ShaybanT’s  Siyar: 
tr.  with  an  Introd,  notes,  and  apps,  by  Majid 
Khaddurl.  Slip  $8  Johns  Hopkins  press 
341  Islamic  law.  International  law  66-14377 
"’rhe  Muslim  jurists  called  siyar  ‘the  conduct 
of  the  state  in  its  relationships  with  other  com¬ 
munities.’.  .  .  Shaibani’s  presentation  does  not 
proceed  from  axiom  or  theory,  .but_  deals  with 
cases  more  or  less  likely  to  arise  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  political 
entities.  For  the  most  part  the  book  consists 
of  hundreds  of  questions  addressed  to  [the 
jurist.]  Abu  Hanifa  and  the  master’s  ans-wers. 
.  .  .  The  principal  problems  that  Shaibam  tries 
to  solve  are  the  conduct  of  an  army  in  enemy 
territory,  the  spoils  of  war,  trade  and  other 
peaceful  intercourse  between  the  Territory  ot 
Islam  and  the  Territory  of  War,  peace  treaties, 
safe-conduct  granted  a  non-Muslim  sub.iect  of  a 
foreign  ruler,  and  apostasy.’  (Am  Hist  R) 
BibliogTaphy. 


“The  clipped  style  of  early  Arabic  prose 
.  .  .  gives  a  lively,  almost  dramatic  tone  to 
the  expose  which  makes  one  forget  the  casuistic 
character  of  many  of  the  questions.  To  the 
advantage  of  the  reader.  Professor  Khadduri 
has  rearranged  the  texts  at  some  points  to 
make  the  sequence  less  haphazard.  .  .  R 
is  striking  how  small  a  part  traditions  of  and 
from  the  Prophet  and  his  companions  play  In 
Shaibanl’s  presentation.  .  .  .,  It  is.  however, 
only  since  the  sixteenth  (and  effectively  since 
the  nineteenth)  century  that  the  concept  of 
Deace  rather  than  war  as  the  natural  relation 
between  states  and  different  denominations  be¬ 
came  accepted  by  the  leading  Muslim  powers. 
Khadduri  has  made  accessible. a  significant  text 
previously  unavailable  in  print,  and .  his  in¬ 
troduction  is  a  very  creditable  achieyement 
Indeed.”  G.  E.  yon  Grunebaum 

Am  Hist  R  72:650  Ja  ’67  500w 
“In  an  excellent  introduction,  [the  editor] 
elaborates  on  [Islam’s  relations  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and]  cites  the  six  periods  through  which 
Islamic  law  deyeloped.  .  .  .  He  then  glyes  a 
translation  of  Shaybfini’s  text.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  as  a  useful  addition  for  the  general 
reader  and  the  scholar.”  Shildes  .Johnson 
I  ihrarv  .1  91:3214  .Te  15  ’66  90w 


SHEA,  JOHN  S.,  jt.  ed.  Studies  in  criticism  and 
aesthetics.  1660-1800.  See  Anderson,  H. 


HE  EH  AN,  JAMES  J.  The  career  of  Lu.io 
Erentano:  a  study  of  liberalism  amd  social 
reform  in  Imperial  Germany.  223p  $6.95  Uniy. 
of  Chicago  press 


09  'Df'ja’n  +  Qnn  T.lTin 


CC  oocri7.i 


A  "uniyersity  professor  and  polemicist. 
Brentano  was  an  .  .  .  observer  of  German 

politics  and  society  from  the  Austro-Prussian 
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SHEEHAN,  J.  J. — Continued 
War  of  1866  to  the  end  of  World  War  I.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Sheehan  examines  Brentano  s  career  within 
the  context  of  German  social.  Intellectual,  and 
political  developments.”  (Publisher’s  note)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Snell 

Am  Hist  R  72:1014  Ap  ’67  400w 
“A  competent  study  of  the  Intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  and  position  of  one  of  the  leading 
German  ‘Kathedersoziallsten.’  .  .  ..It  belongs 
to  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  Investiga¬ 
tions  by  American  historians  caused  by  interest 
in  reinterpretation  and  new  understanding  of 
many  phases  of  German  history  after  ,^the 
catastrophe  of  1945.  .  .  .  This  clearly  written 
book,  which  reads  smoothly,  is  an  important 
book  lor  libraries  with  strong  collections  In 
modern  German  history.” 

Choice  3:1169  F  ’67  IlOw 
“In  this  judicious,  well -written  study  Dr. 
Sheehan  enables  us  to  realize  both  why  Bren¬ 
tano  towered  above  his  contemporary  professors 
and  how  he  represented  the  dilemmas  of  late 
nineteenth-century  academics.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Sheehan’s  biography  is  a  work  of  American 
scholarship  at  its  best,  bringing  a  sympathetic 
yet  detached  critical  sense  to  European  affairs. 
He  is  particularly  good  in  discussing  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  German  conception  of  the 
scholar  and  his  attitude  to  public  affairs  and 
the  baffling  new  problems  created  by  an  ever- 
developing  industrial  revolution.” 

TLS  p71  Ja  26  ’67  1160w 


SHEEHAN,  SUSAN.  Ten  Vietnamese.  204p  $4.96 
Knopf 

915.97  Vietnam — Social  conditions.  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Conflict.  1961-  67-11129 

The  author,  “wife  of  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  Neil  Sheehan,  tells  the  .  .  .  [story 
of]  a  peasant,  a  career  soldier,  a  refugee,  a 
politician,  a  Montagnard.  an  orphan,  a  Buddhist 
monk,  a  draftee,  a  VIetcong  defector,  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  POW.”  (Library  J)  Four  of 
the  ten  chapters  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines. 


“[Although]  she  spent  less  than  a  year  In 
the  country,  was  unfamiliar  with  its  institu¬ 
tions,  and  did  not  speak  the  language  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Sheehan  was  a  good  listener,  and  dealing 
on  her  own  level  with  a  sophisticated  politician. 
Dr.  Diep,  she  is  thoroughly  perceptive.  At  other 
times  she  is  uncritical.  She  accepts  the  refugee 
Duong  Tam’s  statement  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Prime  Minister  Ky  or  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
It  does  not  occur  to  her  that  the  profession 
of  ignorance  may  only  have  been  the  poor 
man’s  prudence.”  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:142  Mr  ’67  140w 
“At  best  ‘Ten  Vietnamese’  is  the  unglamorous 
story  of  the  war  shattered  common  man  only 
dimly  cognizant  of  the  anguish  that  engulfs 
him.  The  reader  looking  for  a  commentary  on 
the  Viet  Nam  situation  will  be  disappointed 
in  this  book.  Miss  Sheehan  makes  no  attempt 
at  political  analysis.  Writing  In  a  direct  and 
factual  style,  she  faithfully  reports  external 
details  leaving  the  interpretation  of  these  details 
to  the  reader.  For  some  this  may  prove  a  dreary 
task.”  A.  C.  Penta 

Best  Sell  26:450  Mr  16  ’67  660w 


“Instead  of  presenting  the  autobiographies 
of  her  subjects  as  they  were  told  her,  Mrs. 
Sheehan  has  used  the  tlilrd  person,  which  is 
not  really  satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  the  poor  peasant  woman,  Lan,  and 
the  little  boy,  Le  Quang,  who  is  permitted  to 
scavenge  in  American  army  garbage  cans  in 
order  to  feed  himself,  are  sadly  appealing.  But 
here  there  is  a  curious  omission.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
does  she  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  usurer  who  have  condemned  such 
people  as  Lan  to  a  life  of  misery.  ...  As  a 
small  record  of  what  this  war  has  done  to 
people,  Mrs.  Sheehan’s  book  may  prove  to  bo 
of  some  value,  though  it  leaves  many  questions 
untouched.  But  for  what  she  has  modestly  done 
I  am  grateful.”  Han  Suyin 

Book  Week  p8  Mr  26  ’67  1200w 


Choice  4:568  J1  ’67  190w 


Christian  Century  84:311  Mr  8  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Mr  22 
’67  650w 


“For  anyone  wishing  an  Insight  Into  the 
thinking  and  attitudes  of  the  ordinary  Viet¬ 
namese,  be  he  farmer  or  VIetcong,  this  is  an 
essential  book.  Its  noncommittal  title 


belles  a  wonderfully  warm,  and 

accurate  portrayal  of  today  s  Vietna^  .  .  . 
[It  is  al  tragic,  often  bewildered,  yet  always 
dignified  [compilation].  .  .  •  Their  Rories  re¬ 
flet  [the]  desire  [of  these  people]  for  peace, 

their  strong  family  ties.  .  f 

their  generS  ignorance  of  the  world  and  ^  the 
forces  of  war  swirling  around  them.  K.  h. 

Delaney  j  92:788  F  16  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Schachman  ..rr . , 

Library  J  92:2048  My  15  67  80w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Gavin  Young 

N  Y, Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ap  16  67  1050w 

New  Yorker  43:150  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
Newsweek  69:93  F  27  ’67  760w 
Time  89:104  Mr  3  ’67  600w 
R  tiQ-SI  Ct  ’67  500w 


SHEERIN,  JOHN  B.  Christian  reunion:  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  American  Latn- 
olics.  287p  $4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

262  Christian  unity  66-13619 

Following  a  discussion  “of  the  sources  of 
Christian  disunity,  and  an  exposiHon  of  the 
growth  of  ecumenism  among  Protesmnts, 
Orthodox,  and  Catholics  in  modern  times. 
.  .  .  [the  author]  explains  those  features  of 
Catholic  life  and  belief  which  are  major  obsta¬ 
cles  to  Christian  unity,  namely  the  defam^ion 
of  Luther  by  Catholics,  the  Catholic  Church  as 
the  one  true  Church,  the  pricey  of,  the  Pope, 
Papal  Infallibility,  and  Catholic  belief  hi  Maiy, 
Mother  of  God.”  (Choice)  Appendixes  include 
the  text  of  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  a  commentary  on 
IL  Index. 


“This  book,  containing  very  basic  and  ele¬ 
mentary  information  about  the  ecumenical 
movement,  could  be  profitably  read  by  laymen 
(especially  Catholic)  interested  in  furthering 
the  Cathollc-Protestant  dialogue  so  urgently 
called  for  by  Vatican  II.  Three  useful  appendices 
are  included.” 

Choice  4:63  Mr  ’67  180w 


this  tightly  written  little  volume  .  .  . 
Father  Sheerin,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World, 
demonstrates  in  convincing  fashion  that  ecu¬ 
menism  is  not  a  wholly  unprecedented  concept 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  although  it  was  not 
popular  for  several  centuries.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  college  and  university  and  all  but  the  small¬ 
est  public  libraries.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  91:3960  S  1  ’66  140w 


SHELDRICK,  DAPHNE.  The  orphans  of  Tsavo. 
159p  pi  col  pi  $5.60  McKay 
691.96  Animals — Africa  67-24396 

“A  third-generation  native  of  Kenya  writes 
here  of  her  experiences  witli  the  wUd  animals 
of  Africa.  Mrs.  Sheldrick,  who  lives  in  the 
Tsavo  National  Park,  was  there  during  the 
years  of  "its  development  into  a  place  where 
people  from  many  countries  come  to  observe 
the  animals  as  they  live  in  the  wUd.  As  the 
wife  of  the  Warden  of  Tsavo  Park  (East), 
she  was  involved  in  the  care  of  young  animals 
whose  parents  had  been  kUled  or  had  aban¬ 
doned  them.”  (Library  J) 


“Mrs.  Sheldrick  writes  without  sentiment  but 
with  wit  and  great  affection.  Her  descriptions 
of  her  orphans’  habits,  their  individuality,  and 
their  capacity  for  affection  is  perhaps  a  more 
effective  plea  for  animal  conservation  than  aU 
the  statistics  in  the  world.”  Marian  Sorenson 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  S  14  ’67 
410w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Cole 

Library  J  92:3432  O  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Larissa  Rulofson 

Library  J  92:3877  O  16  ’67  70w  [YA] 


SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE.  Shelley’s  prose: 
or.  The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy;  ed.  by  David 
Lee  Clark:  with  an  fntrod.  and  notes,  corr 
ed  385p  $5;  pa  $3  TJnlv.  of  N.Mex.  press 
824  66-9590 

This  collection  of  Shelley’s  prose  has  been 
made  by  collating  all  the  printed  and  manu¬ 
script  texts,  and  includes  prefaces  to  the  longer 
proems.  It  omits  the  Letters  and  the  GoSiic 
Tales.  Bibliography. 


“A  reissue  With  minor  corrections  of  the 
original  edition.  As  the  only  inexpensive, 
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virtually  complete  collection  of  Shelley’s  prose 
.  ...  Clark  provides  a  judicioxis  introduction, 
which,  with  strict  attention  to  what  Shelley 
actually  wrote,  traces  the  growth  of  his  moral, 
political,  and  literary  thought.  It  is  unfortunate 
that,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  tlie  text  is  set 
torth  in  uncomfortably  small  print,  and  in 
double  columns  with  inadequate  margins.  The 
bibliography  has  not  been  updated,  1961  being 
the  most  recent  year.” 

Choice  4:533  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“If  memory  serves  aright,  [the]  first  edition, 
in  1954,  was  in  less  wieldy  format.  It  now 
appears  ‘corrected’  anonymously,  Clark  having 
died  in  1956.  If  it  is  not  being  distributed  in 
England,  this  is  bad  luck  on  us;  we  need  it  and 
can  offer  no  rival  edition.  [Clark]  went  too  far 
in  his  brief  preface  in  contending  that  the 
prose  should  be  approached  before  the  poetry 
if  Shelley  is  to  be  rightly  understood.  The  re-- 
sult  would  be  that  many  a  novice,  bogged  in 
the  intricacies  of  moral,  political  and  religious 
arguments,  would  fall  by  the  wayside  without 
reaching  the  poetry  at  all.  .  .  .  One  further 
complaint  is  that  .  .  .  the  double  frontispiece 
shows  first  a  particularly  vapid  engraving  of 
the  effeminate  Curran  portrait,  and  second  the 
reputed  Due  de  Monpensier  medallion  of  the 
poet  as  a  pious  little  boy.” 

TLS  pl48  P  23  ’67  480w 


SHELTON,  JOHN  S.  Geology  illustrated:  draw¬ 
ings  by  Hal  Shelton.  434p  tlO  Freeman 
651  Geology  66-16380 

By  presenting  and  interpreting  a  sequence 
of  nearly  400  photographs,  the  author  “develops, 
step  by  step,  the  main  principles  of  physical 
and  historical  geology.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“In  this  well  written,  beautifully  prepared 
and  profusely  illustrated  volume,  an  authority 
on  the  geology  of  southwestern  U.S.  has  adopted 
a  unique  but  proper  method  of  teachhig  geology: 
first,  field  evidence  with  all  of  its  beauty  and 
rnystery;  second,  signlflcsince  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  ordinary  classroom  procedure, 
but  it  is  ideal.  No  modern  text  has  so  reversed 
the  method  of  teaching.  Those  who  have  taught 
southwestern  geology  In  the  field  have  wished 
for  such  a  text  for  many  years.  ...  In 
reference  to  a  few  photographs.  &e  reader  ia 
frustrated  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  feature  described  in  the 
legend.  Guidelines  in  such  cases  would  be  of 
great  help.” 

Choice  3:922  D  '66  160w 
“The  real  value  lies  In  [the]  text,  which  Is 
thoughtfully  organized,  clearly  presented,  and 
replete  with  modern  ideas.  ...  [It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by]  skillful  mastery  of  English  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  Jargon.  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  American  West  for  valid  reasons.  .  .  .  But 
other  parts  of  the  continent  are  not  unduly 
neglected,  and  some  discussions  Involve  other 
parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  publisher  de¬ 
serves  congratulations  for  accepting  an  out¬ 
standing  manuscript,  for  skill  in  book  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  for  keeping  the  price  within  the 
range  of  students.  .  .  .  [However]  in  future 
printings,  it  might  be  desirable  to  enlarge 
slightly  the  numbers  used  to  Identify  individual 
formations  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  else¬ 
where.”  R.  J.  Russell 

Science  164:1168  D  2  *66  6.60w 
“The  proud  title  of  this  eye-fllllng  book  Is 
justified  .  .  .  photographs,  ■  mostly  stimning 
aerial  views  taken  by  the  author  himself  in 
the  West,  with  accompanying  drawings  by  his 
cartographer  brother,  present  the  basis  of 
physical  geoCTaphy  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Here  is 
physical  geology  remade  as  fresh  as  it  was  a 
century  ago,  into  a  triumph  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion  and  clear  thought.  .  .  .  An  outstanding 
book  for  self-study  or  for  a  college  text.  It  is 
also  suitable  for  Interested  readers  In  high 
school  or  in  the  home.”  Philip  and  Phylla 
Morrison 

Scl  Am  216:142  D  '66  140w  [TA] 


SHEPARD,  BETTY,  ed.  Bound  for  batUe.  See 
Porter,  D. 


SHEPARD,  ELAINE.  The  doom  pussy. 
(Trident  press  bk)  300p  il  $4.96  Simon  & 
Schuster 

969.7  Vietnamese  Confiict,  1961-  67-13002 

The  “title  of  this  book  stems  from  the 
Air  Force  vernacular  describing  those  pilots 
who  fly  over  North  Vietnam  by  night  ‘into  the 
Jaws  of  the  cat  of  death.’  The  author  served  in 


Vietnam  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  and  with  the  Notth 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Her  main 
assignment  was  to  cover  the  air  crews.  .  ,  . 
[This  book  is]  a  potpourri  of  personalities,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  author’s  experiences  on  foreign 
duty.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  does  not  bring  to  me  a  wom¬ 
an’s  view  of  the  war.  She  is  almost  cute  about 
Its  vulgarity.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  reporting  seems 
valid  and  good:  interviews  with  Ambassador 
Lodge:  with  high  ranking  military  officers, 
with  Premier  Ky.  Yet  in  the  scale  of  values 
presented  in  this  book  there  seems  much  more 
about  the  beer  parties,  the  ‘A  &  A’  (Ass  & 
Alcohol)  Missions,  the  crudities  of  Airmen  in¬ 
volved  In  the  dirty  business  of  making  war.  Is 
this  the  particular  role  of  the  female  reporter? 
.  .  .  She  is  surprisingly  well  accepted  on  bomb¬ 
ing  missions  and  on  the  many  relaxation  mis¬ 
sions.  I  just  find  an  also  surprising  lack  of 
compassion  in  her  reports.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  Is  always  fun  to  be  the  only  girl  at  the 
stag  parties  and  Miss  Shepard  has  enjoyed  It 
all  too  much.  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  [her] 
facts;  I  seriously  question  their  relevance  in 
such  a  book  about  such  a  war.  ...  I  under¬ 
stand  little  more  of  this  war  having  worked 
my  way  through  these  pages.”  E.  J.  Linehan 

Best  Sell  26:428  Mr  1  ’67  660w 
“This  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  war  In 
our  histoiy.  .  .  .  For  those  who  would  prefer  a 
more  simnie  and  simple-minded  view  .  .  .  [here 
is  a]  book  that  makes  the  whole  conflict  seem 
like  a  clash  between  the  Bengal  Lancers  and 
the  Fuzzy-Wuzzies,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  former  ‘top  fashion  model’  turned  girl 
reporter.  The  author-heroine  .  .  .  zestfully 
tells  how  the  heroes  pursue  her  (when  not 
pursuing  the  enemy)  and  how  she  sometimes 
avoids  their  advances.  .  .  .  [She]  seems  as 
Immune  to  subtlety  as  she  is  to  good  taste.” 
Dan  Wakefield 

Book  Week  p6  Mr  12  ’67  600w 
“The  stories  about  the  missions,  the  heroics, 
frustration  and  sacrifice,  are  presented  simply 
and  frankly.  The  telescoping  of  events  and  the 
salty  language  may  discourage  some  readers, 
but  the  topical  theme  of  this  book  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  audience  of  general  readers.” 
W.  N.  Hess 

Library  J  92:676  P  1  ’67  170w 
“An  outstanding  book  about  the  Vietnamese 
war.  In  sharp  contrast  to  most  journalism 
about  this  conflict  (overblown  simerficlalities 
and  underdone  Judgments),  Miss  Shepard  has 
conveyed  both  the  spirit  of  the  war  and  the 
esprit  of  the  warriors.  The  Doom  Pussy  is 
more  than  just  ‘woman’s-eye  view'  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  account  of  a  sensitive  and 
perceptive  reporter,  telling  not  only  how  it  is, 
but  why  it  is.  The  book  should  be  required 
reading  for  doves  as  well  as  hawks,  although 
the  former  run  the  risk  of  having  their  pre¬ 
conceived  pinfeathers  ruffled  by  reality.”  J.  D. 
Klrwan 

Nat  R  19:318  Mr  21  ’67  120w 


SHEPARD,  FRANCIS  P.  Submarine  canyons 
and  other  sea  valleys,  by  Francis  P.  Shepard 
and  Robert  P.  Dill.  381p  11  maps  $9.76  Rand 
McNally 

661.4  Submarine  geology.  Oceanography — 
Research  66-13461 

“The  first  two  chapters  present  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  investigations,  [an]  explanation  of  terms, 
and  methods  of  investigation.  Canyons  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  are  detailed  In  the 
next  12  chapters.  The  last  three  chapters  deal 
with  physical  properties  of  sea  canyon  sedi¬ 
ments  and  the  various  hypotheses  concerning 
the  origin  of  canyons.  Shepard  maintains  his 
position  that  subaerial  erosion  is  necessary  at 
least  in  the  initial  stages  of  formation  of  many 
types  of  canyons.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  Is]  the  first  book  dealing  exclusively 
with  submarine  canyons.  .  .  .  [It]  brings  out 
little  that  is  really  new  and  certainly  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  canyon  origin  is  not  solved,  but  It  is 
valuable  to  all  students  of  earth  science  in  that 
it  summarizes  much  of  the  experimental  and  ob¬ 
servational  research  that  has  been  done  per¬ 
taining  to  these  complex  sculptors  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf,  slope,  and  ocean  floor  proper.  A 
fine  reference  list  and  a  useful  appendix  giv¬ 
ing  physical  parameters  of  specific  canyons  is 
Included.” 

Choice  4:710  S  ’67  180w 

“For  36  years  Shepard,  the  recognized  father 
of  submarine  geology,  has  specialized  in  the 
study  of  the  submarine  canyons.  .  .  .  Dill 
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SHEPARD,  F.  P. — Continued 
is  perhaps  the  most  experienced  scien¬ 
tific  scuba  and  IDRV  (deep  research,  vehicl^e) 
diver  in  the  country.  The  book  is  a  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  marine  geology.  .  .  . 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  a  tour  du  monde 
describing  numerous  canyons  from  all  continen¬ 
tal  slopes.  This  provides  useful  informatmn, 
but  it  is  rather  tedious  reading.  .  .  .  The 
basis  on  which  certain  deep  embayments.  such 
as  the  Bering  Canyon  and  the  Tongue  of 
the  Ocean  Canyon,  are  classified  a,s  canyons 
seems  doubtful  to  me.  .  ...  The  overall 

results  of  [the  authors’]  synthesis  are  to  de- 
emphasize  the  role  of  turbidity  currents, 
further  to  de-emphasize  the  role  of  river  cut¬ 
ting,  and  to  emphasize  mass  movements.  They 
a' so  suggest  that  submarine  canyons  have  been 
cut  throughout  all  geologic  time  and  not  only 
during  the  Pleistocene  while  sea  levels  were 
lowered.”  R.  S.  Dietz 

Science  154:1433  D  16  ’66  750w 


SHEPHERD,  ANTHONY.  The  flight  of  the 
unicorns:  foreword  by  Maurice  A.  Machris. 
207p  pi  $5  Abelard- Schuman 
915.3  Aden — Description  and  travel.  Arabian 
oryx  66-25006 

This  is  an  account  of  a  1962  British 
expedition  in  Southern  Ai’abia  to  attempt  to 
find  and  capture  the  Arabian  oryx,  considered 
possibly  extinct,  and  generally  believed  to  be 
the  unicorn  of  the  fables.  Bibliography. 


Choice  4:705  S  ’67  150w  [YAl 
“Three  oryx  were  eventually  captured  after 
many  mishaps  and  finally  placed  in  the  Phoenix 
Zoo  [Arizona].  Phoenix  was  chosen  as  being 
the  location  that  was  most  similar  to  the 
oryx’s  natural  habitat.  These  three  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  herd  that  numbered  15  in  1964. 
This  is  a  fine  account  of  this  magnificent  .ef¬ 
fort  in  the  preservation  of  a  race  species. 
Highly  and  generally  recommended,  including 
Y.A.  collections.”  S.  S.  Swanson 

Library  J  92:1171  Mr  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 
TLS  p582  J1  S  ’65  340w 


SHEPHERD,  GORDON.  See  Brook-Shepherd, 
G. 


SHEPHERD,  GORDON  BROOK-.  See  Brook- 
Shepherd,  G. 


SHEPHERD,  JEAN.  In  God  we  trust,  all 
others  pay  cash.  264p  $4.50  Doubleday 

64-19321 

The  narrator,  Ralph,  who  is  a  commercial 
writer  returns  “to  northern  Indiana  to  visit 
his  home  and  his  old  buddies.  The  whole 
book  consists  of  the  afternoon  Ralph  spends  in 
a  bar  reminiscing  with  Flick,  a  boyhood 
crony.”  (Best  Sell)  Seven  of  the  chapters 
originally  appeared  in  Playboy. 


“Aside  from  its  title,  this  novel  is  a  resound¬ 
ing  success.  The  book  is  a  foray  into  nostal¬ 
gia  and  it  is  completely  successful.  Nostalgia 
can  be  tricky:  make  it  too  personal  and  it 
ceases  to  be  evocative  of  the  past:  make  it  too 
typical  and  it  becomes  cliche-filled.  This  novel 
steers  between  the  two  extremes  and  emerges 
as  a  minor  classic.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shepherd  has  a 
fine  eye  for  absurdity,  for.  the  madness  and 
Idiocy  in  all  of  us  and  his  book  is  one  of  the 
funniest  in  years.  ...  [It  has]  polish  and  [is] 
written  In  one  of  the  easiest,  most  free-wheel¬ 
ing  styles  imaginable.”  S.  J.  Laut 
Best  Sell  26:284  N  1  ’66  480w 
Choice  4:985  N  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Playward 

Library  J  91:4976  O  16  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Leyin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  23  ’66  130w 
“[The  incidents  portrayed  here]  are  alto¬ 
gether  inconsequential  by  adult  standards.  Yet 
in  each  Shepherd  perceiyes  a  world  in  micro¬ 
cosm:  each  represents  a  fall  from  innocent 
grace,  an  indelible  lesson  in  life.  As  a  radio 
monologuist,  Mr.  Shepherd  can  turn  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  the  spirit  into  brilliant  farce  and 
turn  catalogues  of  nostalgic  triyia  into  a 
resonant  poetry  of  brand  names.  His  stories 
read  like  his  improyised  ramblings  transcribed 
from  a  tape  recorder.  On  paper,  they  are  too 
often  thin  and  redundant.  The  exhilaration 
and  regret  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  cadences  are 
missing,  reyealing  the  breach  between  story- 
teiler’s  art  and  storywriter’s  art.” 

New  Yorker  42:92  Ja  7  ’67  160w 


SHEPPARD,  HAROLD  L.  The  job  hunt;  job¬ 
seeking  behayior  of  unemployed  workers  in  a 
local  economy  [by]  Harold  L.  Sheppard 
[and]  A.  Haryey  Belitsky.  270p  $7.95  Johns 
Hopkins  press 

331.1  Unemployed.  Labor  and  laboring 
classes — Brie,  Pennsylyania  bb-244ua 

This  study  is  “based  on  interyievvs  with  a 
sample  of  unemployed  blue-^  white-collar 

(office  machine  operators)  in  Brie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  explores  the  relationship  of  social- 
psychological  factors  to  job-seeking  patterns. 
Job-seeking  behavior  is  analyzed  in  detail,  and 
tne  effectiveness  of  the  techniques  used  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  newly-devised  ‘Effectiveness  Index. 
O’he  relationships  between  job-seeking  behavior 
and  three  social-psychoiogical  measures,  i.e.. 
'achievement  motivation,’  ‘achievement  values,^ 
and  ‘job-interview  a'nxiety,’  are  examined. 
(Library  J)  Index. 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  finding  is  that 
iob-finding  depends,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  upon  infoi-mal  communication.  .  .  . 

Much  of  the  volume  details  various  findings 
that  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  unemployment.  .  .  .  The  main  contpbu- 
tion  of  this  study  lies  in  the  authors’  insi^stence 
that  job-seeking  be  distinguished  from  joii-find- 
ing.  This  book  Is  aimed  at  the  reader  with  spe¬ 
cialized  interests  in  manpower  development.  .It 
can  also  be  useful  for  those  interested  in  social 
psychological  adaptations.  .  .  .  [However,]  the 
book  [does  not]  make  the  most  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  since  it  consists  of  systematically  present¬ 
ing  data  in  a  series  of  correlations.  W.  F. 

Friedlain^^  Soc  R  32:667  Ag  ’67  550w 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  study  for  manpower  specialists. 
I  hope  that  it  .  .  .  wiil  give  birth  to  additional 
interdisciplinary  efforts  to  resolve  the  many  un¬ 
settled  questions  in  this  field  and  to  motivate 
better  programs  for  bringing  work  and  workers 
together.  Highly  recommended  for  college,,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  larger  general  libraries.’  Wuliam 

Gibelman  92:240  Ja  15  ’67  230w 


SHEPPARD,  SAM.  Bndure  and  conquer.  329p 
$5.95  World  pub. 

B  or  92  66-29489 

The  defendant  in  the  murder  case  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  versus  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  tells 
of  the  day  of  his  wife’s  murder  m  1954  and 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  arrest,  convic¬ 
tion,  imprisonment  and  the  eventual  setting 
aside  of  the  murder  conviction  in  1966  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  26:381  Ja  15  ’67  650w 


Reviewed; by  B.  J.  Bander 

Library  J  92:1505  Ap 


1  ’67  150w 


“This  is  convincingly  unghosted:  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  book,  but  wholly  persuasive  in  its  ac¬ 
count  of  injustice  and  ultimate  vindication. 
In  a  curious  way,  Sheppard  emerges,  in  his 
own  words,  as  a  cold  and  unlikable  man — and 
one  roots  for  him  all  the  harder,  out  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  guilt  for  not  loving  him.  This  record 
is  not  only  an  invaluable  document  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  courtroom  classic.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
in  its  own  right,  particularly  good  in  its  sharp 
observations  on  life  in  prison.”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  poO  Ja  8  ’67  130w 


“Because  Sam’s  tragedy  has  been  spoken 
of  as  an  American  Dreyfus  case,  his  could 
have  been  an  epic  book.  Regrettably  the  auto¬ 
biography  misses  widely  owing  to  its  patchwork 
composition  and  ghost-written  flavor.  The  in¬ 
evitable  suspicion  persists  that  Endure  and 
Conquer  was  tailored  for  a  pre-arranged  mo¬ 
tion-picture  sale.  .  .  .  Its  most  original  mate¬ 
rial  stems  from  the  notes  and  diary  Sam 
luckily  smuggled  out  of  prison.  .  .  .  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Sam’s  innermost  feelings  don’t  penetrate 
the  bulk  of  his  book.,  .  .  .  Whether  as  a  result 
of  natural  reticence,  an  emotional  block,  legal 
caution,  or  publication  pressure,  the  book’s 
tone  is  too  often  flat,  corny,  even  self-right¬ 
eous.  .  .  .  The  epic  book  about  the  Sheppard 
puzzle  has  yet  to  be  written.”  J.  H.  Pollack 
Sat  R  50:32  Ja  7  ’67  450w 


SHEPS,  MINDEL  C.,  ed.  Public  health  and 
population  change:  current  research  issues: 
ed.  by  Mindel  C.  Sheps  and  Jeanne  Clare 
Ridley.  657p  $10  tlniv.  of  Pittsburgh  press 
301.3  Birth  control.  Population  66-7157 
This  collection  of  papers  presented  at  a  sym¬ 
posium  “sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
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Public  Health  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
reviews  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
future  research  needs  in  the  fields  of  human 
fertility  and  family  planning.  ...  [It  includes] 
statistical  material  on  the  measurement  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  evaluation  of  family  planning 
programs.  Experience  with  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams  in  various  parts  of  the  ,world  is  re¬ 
viewed.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 


“This  volume  presumably  is  intended  to  be 
useful  to  persons  interested  in  problems  of  health 
and  population  change,  particularly  to  those  per¬ 
sons  with  public  health  interests.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  such  persons  will  find  this 
volume  especially  useful;  it  is,  in  fact,  unclear 
(to  the  reviewer)  what  kind  of  audience  will 
find  Lit]  useful.  This  uncertainty  stems  from  the 
range  of  topics  covered,  the  varying  levels  of 
treatment  and  the  overlap  between  this  and 
other  publications.  Most  readers,  regardless  of 
discipline  or  interest,  will  probably  find  a  few  of 
these  papers  rewarding,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
will  find  a  large  number  of  them  so.”  Melvin 
Zelnik 

Am  J  Pub  Health  67:562  Mr  ’67  330w 


“From  the  viewpoint  of  the  sociologist,  the 
key  paper,  dealing  with  the  most  fundamental 
and  controversial  issues,  is  Judith  Blake’s 
‘liemographic  Science  and  the  Redirection  of 
Population  Policy.’  .  .  .  Another  salutary  essay 
is  provided  by  David  Glass  who  reviews  our 
knowledge  of  the  transition  from  high  to  low 
birth  and  death  rates  in  industrially  developed 
societies  and  the  implications  for  population 
policy.  In  addition  to  papers  on  history  and 
population  policy,  there  are  excellent  descrip¬ 
tions  of  specific  programs  designed  to  reduce 
fertility,  papers  on  the  measurement  of  fertility 
and  the  evaluation  of  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams,  discussions  of  reproductive  physiology 
and  newly  available  contraceptive  techniques. 
The  emphasis  throughout  the  book  is  on  re¬ 
search  issues.”  A.  A.  Campbell 

Am  Soc  R  32:509  Je  ’67  650w 


“This  volume  to  some  degree  can  be  viewed 
as  an  updating  of  Research  in  Family  Planning 
[BRD  1963],  edited  by  Clyde  Kiser,  which  re¬ 
ports  the  results  of  a  1960  conference.  The  present 
volume  also  complements  Family  Planning  and 
Population  Programs  [BRD  1966],  edited  by 
Bernard  Berelson  and  others,  which  focuses 
heavily  and  in  detail  on  specific  programs 
around  the  world.  Substantively,  it  is  disap¬ 
pointing  that,  despite  its  theme,  so  little  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  directly  to  the  relation  of 
population  change  to  public  health.  The  whole 
area  of  the  relations  among  fertility,  genetics, 
and  population  quality  seems  to  be  seriously 
neglected.  Despite  these  criticisms  ...  I  find  it 
a  valuable  reference  volume  for  my  graduate 
seminar  in  fertility.”  Sidney  Goldstein 
Ann  Am  Acad  371:262  My  ’67  650w 

“[This  book]  attempts  to  improve  commu¬ 
nication  among  workers  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  social  science  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  population  growth.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
balanced  presentation  of  work  accomplished 
and  yet  to  be  done  in  a  field  that  is  vitally 
important  in  the  future  of  the  entire  world. 
For  university  and  special  libraries  only.” 
Gloria  Weinrich 

Library  J  92:250  Ja  15  ’67  160w 


SHER,  EVA.  Life  with  farmer  Goldstein.  247p 
$4.95  Funk 

920  Goldstein  family  67-28079 

“In  1922  the  Goldstein  family  moved  from 
New  York’s  lower  East  side  to  a  farm  near 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey.  The  youngest  daugh. 
ter  writes  of  life  during  the  next  few  years 
when  her  parents  struggled  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  farm  they  had  bought:  ...  of  the 
prejudice  her  family  encountered,  of  how  her 
parents  gave  up  many  of  their  religious  prac¬ 
tices  and  of  the  friends  they  made.”  (Library 
J) 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  27:306  N  1  ’67  490w 


“The  whole  family  comes  alive  but  this  is 
particularly  true  with  the  father  who  was 
always  full  of  ways  to  make  money  and  to 
supplement  the  farm  income,  bought  and  sold 
old  horses  and  antiques,  and  built  houses  on 
his  land.  .  .  .  There  were  many  happy  times, 
but  the  reader’s  strongest  impression  is  of  the 
hardness  of  life  at  that  time  when  women  were 
sometimes  hitched  to  a  plow.  The  book  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  written  but  the  reader  is  constantly 


jarred  by  the  conversation  of  the  parents  which 
is  rendered  in  broken  English  throughout.  Re¬ 
commended  for  YA  and  general  collections.” 
Marian  Poller 

Library  J  92:2760  Ag  ’67  170w  [YA] 
“Pleasantville,  where  all  this  happens,  is  a 
pre-Revolutionary  community,  to  whose  history 
Miss  Sher  adds  another  chapter  in  the  pioneer 
spirit,  distinctively  flavored  with  zest  and 
schmaltz.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  O  29  ’67  140 


SHERA,  JESSE  H.  Documentation  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  knowledge:  ed.  and  with  an 
introd.  by  D.  J.  Eoskett.  (Archon  bk)  185p 
$6  Shoe  (String 

029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems.  Documentation  66-72629 

The  author,  dean  of  the  School  of  Library 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  presents 
a  collection  of  essays  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  documentation  and  librarianship. 
“Written  between  1950  and  1966,  .  .  .  [they 
deal]  with  the  history  of  classification  systems 
and  of  documentation,  information  gathering 
habit  studies,  coordinate  indexes  in  general 
and  the  machine-searched  coordinate  mdexes 
developed  at  Western  Reseiwe  in  particular, 
automation  of  various  library  operations,  edu¬ 
cation  for  librarianship,  recruiting  of  technical 
information  specialists,  and  the  role  of  the  li¬ 
brary  in  society.”  (Col  &  Res  Lib)  All  but  two 
of  the  essays  have  been  published  previously 
in  various  professional  periodicals.  Index. 


“Reference  to  the  history  of  classification 
systems  is  certainly  appropriate  in  several  of 
the  individual  essays  but  the  reader  might  tire 
(and  be  tempted  to  skip)  reading  about  Dewey 
and  his  classification  system,  particularly  when 
the  explanation  is  Intended  for  nonlibrarians. 
There  is  perhaps  too  much  optimism  about 
machine-searched  indexes  in  one  essay  written 
in  1961.  .  .  .  [However]  most  of  Shera’s  essays 
are  still  fresh  and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  [He]  has 
suggested  a  number  of  changes  that  made 
sense  at  the  time  of  writing  and  make  sense 
now.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  achieve 
standardization  among  bibliographic  services 
.  .  .  [and]  he  warns  us  not  to  close  our  eyes  to 
automation — it  will  not  go  away.”  G.  Jahoda 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:221  My  ’67  600w 
“[This]  book  has  no  great  value  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  concrete  practical  issues  in  informa¬ 
tion  handling.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  it  is 
pitched  at  a  relatively  superficial  technical  lev¬ 
el,  and  its  occasional  incursions  into  deeper 
waters  do  not  always  contribute  to  clear  think¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  most  of  the  essays 
have  something  valuable  to  say  on  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  librarianship  and  Information  work.  .  .  . 
These  are  sound,  down  to  earth,  unexceptional 
opinions,  which  will  bear  repetition  because 
they  are  easily  lost  to  the  narrow-angle  view. 
They  also  give  the  book  an  underlying  firm¬ 
ness  and  coherence.  .  .  .  The  Editor  [offers  a] 
very  able  introduction.” 

TLS  pl056  N  17  ’66  600w 


SHERBURNE,  DONALD  W.,  ed.  A  key  to 
Whitehead’s  Process  and  reality.  263p  il 
$5.95;  pa  $2.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

113  Whitehead,  Alfred  North — Process  and 
reality  66-13269 

An  introduction  to  the  central  metaphysical 
principles  expressed  in  Whitehead’s  own  words. 
The  editor  has  added  explanatory  comments 
and  the  rearranged  text  “has  been  abridged  to 
two-fifths  of  the  original.”  (Choice)  Glossary 
of  terms.  Index. 


“Whitehead’s  major  work  Process  and  Real¬ 
ity  [BRD  1929]  is  his  only  systematic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  basic  metaphysical  vision,  but  its 
extraordinary  arrangement  makes  the  text  well 
nigh  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  initiated.  Sher¬ 
burne’s  Key  has  changed  all  that,  still  giving 
us  an  introduction  to  Whitehead  in  his  own 
words.  .  .  .  The  text  reads  quite  smoothly,  and 
the  reader  is  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
Sherburne  may  be  quoting  from  as  many  as 
1()  different  places.  This  is  an  excellent,  though 
somewhat  difficult,  introduction  to  Whitehead, 
and  those  who  have  mastered  the  original  will 
profit  considerably  from  examining  Whitehead 
in  a  fresh  and  illuminating  context.  Highly  re¬ 
commended.” 

Choice  3:419  J1  ’66  170w 


“Sherburne  has  provided  us  with  a  very  man¬ 
ageable  Introduction.  .  .  .  Quotation  marks, 

elipses,  and  reference  footnotes  have  been 
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SHERBURNE,  D.  W. — Continued 
omitted  so  as  not  to  clutter  up  the  text,  but  a 
convenient  table  of  sources  Is  Included.  ...  A 
forty-three-page  glossary  of  systematic  terms 
.  .  .  leans  toward  page-long  entries  on  rela¬ 
tively  few  topics,  heavily  relying  on  White- 
head’s  own  words.  Such  entries  can  be  quite 
successful  as  systematic  vignettes.  .  .  .  Yet  for 
quick  reference  to  refresh  one’s  memorw  many 
briefer  entries  would  be  in  order.  .  .  .  Can  the 
Key  be  used  by  Itself  as  an  adequate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Whitehead’s  thought?  ...  I  think  the 
proper  answer  is:  yes,  with  difficulty.”  Li.  S. 
Ford 

J  Religion  46:.500  O  ’66  1600w 


SHERBURNE,  ZOA.  Too  bad  about  the  Haines 
girl.  191p  $3.60  Morrow 

67-449 

‘‘Melinda  Haines  is  a  high  school  senior  who 
realizes  .  .  .  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  baby. 
She  is  especially  ashamed  because  her  parents 
are  loving  and  trusting,  and  because  she  has 
younger  sisters:  moreover,  she  knows  that  Jeff’s 
mother  already  disappi-oves  of  her.  Unable  to 
go  through  with  the  abortion  she  has  assured 
Jeff  that  she  wants.  Melinda  .  .  .  faces  the  fact 
that  she  must  marry.”  (Sat  R)  ‘‘Grades  eight 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  problem,  one  of  the  common  occur¬ 
rences  of  our  day.  is  brought  out  aptly.  ...  Its 
realistic  approach  provokes  both  constructive 
and  disapproving  criticism.  One  should  limit 
this  book  to  mature  teen-agers  of  good  moral 
principles.” 

Best  Sell  26:443  Mr  1  ’67  180w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  My  4 
’67  130w  [YAj 

‘‘[This  book  is]  well  written,  peopled  by 
believable,  appropriate  characters,  but  it  goes 
no  farther  than  to  tell  us  that  an  unmarried, 
pi^gnant  high  school  girl  is  a  miserable  person 
whose  future  is  in  very  serious  jeopardy.  .  .  . 
How  both  young  people  will  deal  with  the 
social,  emotional,  and  other  pressures  atten¬ 
dant  on  either  decision  are  matters  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  book.  Even  Melinda’s  rejection 
of  abortion  Is  based  on  predictable  and  con¬ 
venient  emotional  factors.  .  .  .  Though  a  com- 
Petent  writer.  Miss  Sherburne  side-steps  all  the 
difficult  and  significant  Issues  Inherent  in  the 
problem  she  presumes  to  deal  with.  The  result 
Is  an  unimportant  book.”  N.  E.  Paige 

Library  J  92:1753  Ap  16  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Irene  Hunt 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p30  Mr  6  ’67  200w 


Although  not  the  first  book  for  teen-age 
girls  that  focuses  on  the  problem  of  the  young 
unwed  mother,  this  is  one  of  the  best  to  date. 
When  an  author  has  tackled  such  serious  prob¬ 
lems  as  alcoholtsm,  mental  Illness,  and  pre.iu- 
dlce  with  candor  and  dignity,  it  is  expectable 
that  the  subject  of  premarital  pregnancy  will 
be  handled  the  same  way.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:36  Mr  18  ’67  200w  [YA] 


SHERIDAN,  JAMES  E.  Chinese  warlord;  the 
career  of  Feng  Ytl-hslang.  386p  pi  maps  $10 
Stanford  univ.  press 

951  Feng.  Ytl-hslang,  China — ^History — Re¬ 
public,  1912-1949  66-18978 

“After  a  description  of  the  emergence  and 
general  characteristics  of  early-20th-century 
warlordism,  the  book  turns  to  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  career  of  ‘the  Christian  General,’ 
Fpp&  lU-hsiang.  ...  It  describes  Feng’s 
childhood  and  youth,  his  conversion  to  Chns- 
tlanlty,  the  foundation  and  expansion  of  his 
personal  army,  his  training  methods,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  employed  In  the  areas  he 
ruled,  his  role  in  the  critical  events  of  the 
1920’s,  and  the  final  struggle  between  Peng 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  the  end  of  that 
decade.  Feng’s  career  after  his  defeat  in 
1930,  to  his  .  .  .  death  in  1948,  Is  also  de¬ 
scribed.  .  .  .  [The  author]  Is  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  Northwestern  University.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  K,  Pairbank 

Am  Hist  R  72:1460  J1  ’67  400w 
“In  an  impressive  work  of  scholarship  Sheri¬ 
dan  has  dredged  up  a  remarkable  coverage  of 
this  colorful  warlord’s  career.  .  .  .  The  result 
is  a  wealth  of  new  knowledge  about  history 
and  politics  In  ‘republican’  China,  Including 
both  the  turbulent  warlord  (tu-ch'Un)  period 


and  the  succeeding,  In  „fipine 
turbulent,  era  of  f^flon^llst  Kuonilnta^  wn- 
trol.  .  .  .  This  study  takes  Its  P^ace  alon^lde 
similar  studies  of  related  A^rfs:  Yen  ^1- 
shan,  Yuan  Shlh-k’a .  revolutionist  Huang 
Hsing,  somewhat  earl^r  intellectuals 
Ch’l-ch’ao  and  Chang  Chlh-tung.  .  .  .  SheJ-H 
dan  rightly  subtitles  his  study  ‘Career  of  ... 
not  ‘Biography  of.  •  •  • , 

feel  of  this  complex,  enigmatic,  c^orful,  Im 
posing  figure  does  not  come  mrough. 

Choice  3:940  D  66  210w 

“  ‘The  moral  warlord,’  thus  SP®^^ 

Sheridan  of  - Feng  Yu-hslMg,  a  Christian  who 
followed  the  traditional  Confuclan  pHnciple  of 
good  government  by  ethical  ruler.  From  1916 
to  1930  he  led  a  large  army  personally  loyal 
supporting  his  political  rule  over 
China  at  times  almost  as  la^e 
Europe.  .  .  .  This  [is  al  significant  biography 
of  high  quality.  .  It  not  only  depicts  one^n- 
troversial  and  interesting  Chinese 
sword  in  hand,  but  also  throws  considerable 
new  light  on  China’s  growth  as  a  modern 
nation  through  disorder,  humiliation  and 
suffering.  Scholars  more  than  the  general 
reader  would  particularly  benefit  from  this 
new  contribution  to  modern  Chinese  history. 

Yushu  J  91.1892  Ap  1  ’66  230w 

“[This  book]  gives  us  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  forces  .  .  .  and  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Communism  was  able  to  expand.  We  see  that 
warlords  were  not  simply  independence-loving 
generals  who  had  ’to  be  brought  to  heel;  they 
were  complex  men  introducing  new  ideologies 
and  organizational  techniques.  .  .  .  James 

Sheridan’s  study  .  .  .  [is  of]  value  to  his¬ 
torians  as  a  serious  consideratipn  of  toe 
phenomenon  of  ‘warlordism.  Sheridan  Pmnts 
out  tlie  irony  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
military  power  came  to  be  sought  because 
power  alone  enabled  the  warlord  to  contrcu 
enough  territory  to  pay  his  ovm  troops,  and 
he  graphically  shows  the  hardships  of  toe 
peasants.”  J.  D.  Spence 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p3  Mr  19  ’67  440w 
Tl  .q  nanR  An  1.3  ‘67  llOOw 


SHERLOCK,  PHILIP.  West  Indies.  216p  pi 
maps  $6.60  Walker  &  co. 

972.9  West  Indies — History  66-22506 

“This  book  concerns  Itself  with  what  used 
to  be  called  the  British  West  Indies.  .  ■  .  Mr. 
Sherlock  emphasizes  three  decisive  dates;  1650, 
when  the  production  of  sugar  started  to  domi¬ 
nate  Barbados:  1834,  when  slave  emancipation 
was  enforced:  and  1938-1944,  a  period  that  led 
to  home  rule,  federation,  and  independence. 
About  half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  area.  Elsewhere,  such  institutions 
as  the  family  and  such  cultural  aspects  as  folk¬ 
lore  are  examined  with  an  eye  to  the  pasL 
fT.U-irnrv  .Tl  BihlloeTaphv. 


“The  story  is  not  seen  here  from  Europe,  the 
United  States,  or  Canada,  but  from  the  Carib¬ 
bean  itself,  where  the  implanting  of  European 
Institutions  and  culture  and  the  steady  inter- 
min.gling  of  European,  African,  and  East  Indian 
peoples  has  resulted  in  a  Western  Hemisphere 
society  that  is  different — a  society  where  the 
African  predominates,  but  the  European  heri¬ 
tage  is  retained  with  only  slight  modification. 

.  .  .  Throughout  there  are  thumbnail  biog¬ 
raphies  of  important  figures,  with  a  brief  who  s 
who  at  the  end.  Without  a  doubt  this  is,  for 
toe  lajunan,  the  best  single  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared — well  written,  in¬ 
formative,  perceptive,  and  not  uncritical.”  J.  A. 
Boromd 

Library  J  92:1486  Ap  1  ’67  210w 
“Almost  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  his- 
toiw  of  the  islands,  ’this  is  understandable,  not 
so  much  because  the  author  is  himself  a  pro¬ 
fessional  historian,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  West  Indies,  with  their  extremely  fragile 
social  systems,  can  Only  be  explained  in  terms 
of  their  tortured  history.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  a  survey  of  the  major  social  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  area — its  economy,  family,  church, 
education,  folkways  and  its  artistic  develop¬ 
ments.  The  author  has  little  that  Is  original  to 
say  about  these  patterns  of  behaviour,  and 
his  account  of  the  Islands’  folklore  is  particu¬ 
larly  disappointing  considering  his  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  aspect  of  West  Indian  culture.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Sherlock — perhaps  wisely,  considering  the 
delicacy  of  his  position  as  vice-chancellor  of  a 
federated  university  supported  by  politically  in¬ 
sular  units — avoids  any  detailed  comment  on 
the  present  political  scene.” 

TLS  pl63  Mr  2  ’67  900w 
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SHERMAN,  HARVEY.  It  all  depends;  a  prag¬ 
matic  approach  to  organization.  218p  $5.95 
Univ.  of  Ala.  press 

658.4  Industrial  management  66-25021 

The  author  re;lects  the  idea  “that  there  are 
universally  applicable  ‘principles  pf  organiza¬ 
tion’,  and  he  cites  .  .  .  case-hfstories — ^many 
of  them  di’awn  from  his  own  experience  as  a 
practicing  manager — in  support  of  this  attitude. 
In  his  view,  every  organizational  problem  is 
different  from  all  others  in  certain  respects, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  organizational  (or  reorganizational)  plan 
depends  on  whether  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
problem  have  been  adequately  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  commonsense  book,  written  by  a  practi¬ 
tioner  of  public  administration  rather  than  by 
a  theorist.  .  .  .  [Sherman’s]  concern  is  not  to 
provide  a  guide  for  the  specialist  but  to  arouse 
in  his  readers  ‘an  interest  in  the  problem  of 
organizing’.  .  .  .  He  succeeds  admirably.  .  .  . 
The  book  Is  written  in  sprightly  style  and 
should  appeal  to  students  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  and  all  practitioners  of  administration.  An 
irreverent  but  authoritative  book,  it  provides  a 
refreshing  examination  of  a  subject  most  often 
treated  in  dogmatic  and  dry-as-dust  tomes. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:914  O  ’67  190w 

“Mr.  Sherman  is  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  as  Director  of  their  Organization  and 
Procedures  Department.  He  has  written  this 
book  for  management  in  government  as  well 
as  in  private  business.  The  bibliography,  divided 
by  subject,  is  excellent.  The  reader  should  not 
overlook  the  notes  either.  Recommended  for  all 
management  collections.”  R.  L.  Waters 
Library  J  92:109  Ja  1  ’67  120w 


SHERRARD,  PHILIP.  Byzantium,  by  Philip 
Sherrard  and  the  eds.  of  Time-Life  books. 
(Great  ages  of  man;  a  hist,  of  the  world’s 
cultures)  192p  11  col  11  maps  $4.95  Time 
949.6  Byzantine  Empire.  AjI,  Byzantine 

66-28334 

The  author  of  Constantinople:  Iconography  of 
a  Sacred  City  (BRD  1966),  presents  a  survey 
of  the  culture,  “history,  principal  achievements, 
and  underlying  ideas  [of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  from  its  origins  to  the  present  time].” 
(Choice)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Another  excellent  popularization.  .  .  .  [The] 
work  is  accurate  and  sensitive.  There  are  ex¬ 
cellent  maps  [and]  well  imagined  sketches  of 
life  in  Constantinople.  .  .  .  But  the  glory  of  the 
book  Is  the  Illustrations,  outstanding  photo¬ 
essays  on  such  subjects  as  the  mosaic  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Hosios  Leukas  in  Greece, 
daily  life  (showing  Byzantine  survivals)  In  a 
remote  Greek  village,  and  Mt.  Athos.  .  .  .  This 
wUl  never  rival  more  serious  art  books,  such  as 
A.  Grabar’s  Byzantine  Painting  [BRD  1953] 

.  .  .  [and]  David  'Talbot  Rice’s  [Art  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  Era,  BRD  1963].  .  .  .  But  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  undergraduate,  junior  college, 
and  even  high  school  libraries,  and  a  bargain.' 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  160w 
“A  book  for  the  general  reader  that  is  a  fine 
survey  of  a  strange  and  comparatively  neglect¬ 
ed  civilization.  Because  of  its  low  price.  Its 
striking  illustrations  (a  great  many  in  color), 
and  its  unusually  fine  maps.  It  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  volume  on  Byzantium  to  appear  in 
years.  .  .  .  This  book,  useful  in  all  libraries 
that  collect  in  this  field,  will  be  especially  val¬ 
uable  In  high-school  and  public  libraries.  ’  P. 
F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:677  P  1  ’67  120w 

Library  J  92:2468  Je  16  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 


SHERMAN.  RICHARD  P.  Robert  Johnson:  pro¬ 
prietary  &  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
203p  il  pi  $6.75  Univ.  of  S.C.  press 

B  or  92  Johnson,  Robert.  South  Carolina — 
Politics  and  government  66-25274 

An  “account  of  the  two  administrations  of 
Robert  Johnson,  of  the  .  .  .  problems  he  faced, 
and  the  solutions  he  proposed.  .  .  .  The  book 
Is  structured  upon  four  troublesome  Issues  which 
confronted  Johnson  and  required  solution:  the 
conflict  between  merchant  and  planter;  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  governor  and  council  with  the  as¬ 
sembly,  involving  the  question  of  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  versus  assembly  privilege;  the  problem  of 
defense;  and  the  question  of  land  speculation.” 
(J  Am  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index 


“Johnson  made  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  development  of  South  Carolina  with  his 
program  to  establish  townships  in  the  outlying 
areas  In  order  to  populate  and  protect  the 
frontier.  .  .  .  [This  account  Is]  comprehensive 
and  detailed,  adequate  in  Its  coverage,  but 
pedestrian  in  its  presentation.  An  Important 
complement,  however,  to  other  recent  works 
dealing  with  tlie  general  subject:  [J.]  Greene, 
The  Quest  for  Power  [BRD  1964]  and  [M.] 
Sirmans,  Colonial  South  Carolina  IBRD  19671. 
Because  it  Is  the  only  book  on  the  subject.  It 
should  be  in  every  colonial  history  collection.” 

Choice  4:1048  N  ’67  160w 

“An  excellent  case  study  of  a  man  attempting 
to  cope  with  an  office  that  was  always  difficult 
and  at  times  impossible.  .  .  .  Johnson’s  efforts 
to  promote  stability  in  South  Carolina  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  carefully  evaluated.  .  .  .[But]  Sher¬ 
man  has  difficulty  evaluating  the  charges  and 
countercharges  that  characterized  the  land 
struggles  during  these  years.  Although  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  ‘explored  in  depth,’  the  interpretation 
of  Johnson’s  role  Is  not  convincing.  .  .  .  The 
author  acknowledges  that  Johnson  was  a  large 
landholder  and  certainly  not  disinterested  m 
the  acquisition  of  lands.  Nevertheless,  the 
Governor  is  cleared  of  any  duplicity  In  the  mat¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  The  book  is  based  upon  painstaking 
research,  and  future  investigators  will  find  It 
difficult  to  do  more  than  sharpen  the  focus  on 
this  period  of  South  Carolina  history.”  R.  M. 

Jelll-son  J  64:385  S  ’67  650w 

“[This]  is  a  useful  study  of  the  difficulties 
facing  any  provincial  governor,  whether  he  was 
a  direct  representative  of  the  Crown  or  of  a 
proprietor  or  proprietors.  Johnson  was  both, 
and  suffered  the  usual  disabilities  in  each  ca¬ 
pacity.  .  .  .  [However,]  we  can  only  see  his 
personality  In  a  glass  darkly,  because  of  the 
total  loss  of  his  personal  papers — a  more  seri¬ 
ous  loss  than  Professor  Sherman  seems  to  ap¬ 
preciate.” 

TLS  p533  Je  15  ’67  370w 


SHERRILL,  ROBERT.  The  accidental  presi¬ 
dent.  2S2p  $5  Grossman  pubs. 

973.923  Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines.  U’-S.— 
Politics  and  government — 1963-  66-26542 

The  former  head  of  Time  magazine’s  South¬ 
west  Bureau,  now  correspondent  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  written  “a  non- 
campaign  book”  that  attempts  to  probe  the 
question:  “why  do  we  find  [Lyndon  Johnson] 
such  an  Insufferable  and  dangerous  fellow?’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  Contents:  A  primer  of  ap¬ 
praisal;  The  exercise  of  pique;  WUl  the  real 
Lyndon  Johnson  please  sit  down?:  The  lower 
kingdom:  That  isn’t  unction,  boy,  that  s  Petro¬ 
leum;  The  great  what?;  Lyndon  Uber  Alles. 
Index, 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodhnas 
Best  Sell  26:451  Mr  16 


’67  500w 


“[SherrUl]  has  assembled  an  often  persuasive 
and  devastating  anti-Johnson  kit,  totally  un¬ 
relieved  by  compassion  or  extenuation.  .  .  ..The 
Texan  is  portrayed  as  a  one-time  lackey  of  the 
oil  lobby,  a  betrayer  of  Liberal  principles 
which  he  pretends  to  support,  a  cruel  and 
savage  bully,  a  whiner,  a  warmonger,  and  a 
liar.  Sherrill’s  concluding  estimate  of  the  man 
is  wholly  damning.  .  .  .  [However,  Sherrill’s] 
gratuitous  and  irresponsible  conclusions  [con¬ 
cerning  the  Viet  Nam  war]  damage  what  Is 
othei-wise  a  highly  effective  dismantling  of  the 
elaborate  mythology  of  Johnson’s  Populist  in¬ 
stincts.  Sherrill  shows  him  to  have  a  history 
of  wavering,  now  honeying  up  to  the  people, 
now  to  the  power.  A  wealth  of  quotations  and 
anecdotes  [are  advanced],  .  .  .  Sherrill’s  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  raw  and  insulting,  but  he  lights 
it  up  now  and  again  with  marvelous  conceit. 
.  .  .  Sherrill  is  not  being  playful.  He  is 

sickened  and  alarmed  by  Johnson’s  effect  on 
democratic  Institutions.”  G.  A.  Wolff 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  16  ’67  800w 


Choice  4:1046  N  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Eisen 

P.r)mmnn\A/<»al  .Tft  2  67  lOBOw 


“[Sherrill]  proceeds  to  execute  a  brilliantly 
destructive  appraisal  of  a  man  who,  in  his 
opinion,  is  ‘treacherous,  dishonest,  manic- 
aggressive,  petty,  spoiled,  and  above  all,  ac¬ 
cidental.’  This  is  a  savage  indictment,  but  regret¬ 
fully,  I  think,  we  must  concede  that  Mr.  Sherrill 
effectively  establishes  his  c.ase.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not 
become  thoroughly  persuasive  untU  he  reaches  his 
final  chapter,  ‘Lyndon  Uber  Alles.’  Here,  we 
squarely  encounter  the  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
has  succeeded  in  alienating  virtually  every 
member  of  the  American  Intellectual  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Sherrill  contends  that  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Vietnam  is  peculiarly  and  literally 
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Johnson’s  war  and  that  he  is  concerned  with 
sustaining  it  because  it  is  a  very  convenient 
stimulant  to  domestic  prosperity  and  because 
he  has  always  been  a  military  adventurer. 
This  book  is  recommended  as  an  essential  pur¬ 
chase  for  public  and  academic  libraries.”  It.  A. 

Library  J  92:2405  Je  15  ’67  240w 
“The  trouble  with  [this  work]  is  that  it 
is  really  three  books  in  one.  In  part,  it  is  a 
useful  survey  of  all  the  skeletons  in  Johnson’s 
political  closet.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  book  is  a 
Rabelaisian  portrait  of  Johnson  the  Folk  Hero, 
the  profane,  cardsharkish,  larger-than-life  pol¬ 
itician.  .  .  .  Finally,  [it]  is  often  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  hatchet  job,  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
sort  of  political  cranks  who  made  ‘JFK;  The 
Man  and  the  Myth’  [by  Victor  Lasky,  BRD 
1963]  a  best-seller  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
rill  .  .  .  handles  each  of  these  three  themes 
with  great  zest;  the  problem  is  that  they 
keep  canceling  out  one  another.  The  shrill 
half-truths  and  untruths  of  the  hatchet  job 
in  time  made  me  unwilling  to  believe  even 
those  statements  of  political  history  that  were 
probably  true.”  Patrick  Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Je  11  '67  480w 
Reveiwed  by  Walter  Johnson 

Sat  R  50:59  Ap  8  ’67  lOOOw 


SHERRY,  NORMAN.  Conrad’s  Eastern  world. 
340p  pi  maps  $9.50  Cambridge 
823  Conrad.  Joseph  66-11282 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1017  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  George  Woodcock 

Pacific  Affairs  39:210  spring-summer 
’66  390w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Weintraub 

Sat  R  50:37  Je  10  ’67  360w 
Yale  R  56:Vm  D  ’66  600w 


SHERWIN-WHITE,  A.  N.,  ed.  The  letters  of 
Pliny;  a  historical  and  social  commentary. 
808p  $16.80  Oxford 

876  Pliny  (Gains  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus)  the  younger  66-66904 

This  commentary  “deals  with  all  the  letters 
of  Pliny,  both  the  private  ones  and  the  Bithyn- 
lan  correspondence  of  Pliny  and  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  an  .  .  . 
introduction  discus.sing  problems  related  to  the 
private  and  imperial  letters.”  (Choice) 


“The  present  book  is  by  no  means  one  for 
the  undergraduate  student  of  Latin.  But  it 
will  be  of  importance  to  the  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  and  the  graduate  student  of  ancient 
history  as  well  as  the  scholar.  .  .  .  [It]  will 
not  be  of  primary  interest  to  students  of  the 
language  of  Pliny.  Rather,  it  concentrates  on 
matters  social,  pclltlcaJ,  legal  or  literary,  in 
the  light  of  past  and  recent  scholarship  about 
Pliny  and  in  terms  of  recent  epigraphical  evi¬ 
dence.  .  .  .  Recommended  only  for  those  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  advanced  work  is  offered  in 
Latin  and  where  courses  in  depth  in  ancient 
history  require  the  student  to  confront  the 
sources  in  the  original.” 

Choice  4:565  J1  ’67  240w 
“If  there  remains  any  legitimate  criticism 
to  make  of  Mr.  Sherwin- White  it  is  perhaps 
a  certain  lack  of  concern  sometimes  with 
archaeology,  with  sites  and  ground-plans,  with 
broken  wooden  statues  and  antique  table  silver. 
.  .  .  Pliny’s  administrative  correspondence 

with  Trajan  from  Bithynia  is  potentially  the 
most  interesting  material  for  commentary,  and 
with  this,  the  tenth  book,  Mr.  Sherwin-White 
is  excellent.  There  is  a  mine  of  information 
and  of  interest  in  his  notes,  here  much  richer 
than  a  bare  reading  of  the  letters  or  even  Mr. 
Sherwin-White’ s  own  selective  index  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  .  .  .  [This]  work  on  Pliny 
is  an  important  contribution  to  scholarship; 
from  now  on  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.” 

TLS  P116S  D  15  ’66  1300w 


SHESTOV,  LEV.  Athens  and  Jerusalem;  tr. 
with  an  introd.  by  Bernard  Martin.  447p  $7.50 
Ohio  univ.  press 

121  Philosophy,  Modern.  Philosophy  and 
religion  66-18480 

“Lev  Shestov  (born  Lev  Schwarzmann  in 
Kiev  in  1866;  died  in  Paris  in  1938)  .  .  .  [in 
this]  examination  of  the  roots  and  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  Judaeo- Christian  tradition 
[denies]  .  .  .  the  claims  to  truth  made  .  by 
speculative  philosophy  (Athens).  As  an  exist¬ 
ential  thinker  who  knew  Husserl  and  Pleidegger 
and  who  was  strongly  influenced  by  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Dostoevsky,  Shestov 
draws  on  .  .  .  Western  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  arguing  that  science  and  logic  are  the 
enemies  of  human  creativity  and  freedom. 
(Library  J)  Index. 


Choice  4:854  O  ’67  120w 
Reviewed. by  John  Hayward 

Christian  Century  84:837  Je  28  67  900w 
“Shestov’s  philosophic  masterpiece,  excel¬ 
lently  translated  and  introduced  .  .  .  comes  to 
us  now  as  Shestov  comes  to  us  now.  out  ot 
place  and  date.  .  .  .  ‘[However]  the  very  fact 
that  he  defined  the  absurdity  of  reason  well 
before  its  hegemony  had  been  compromised  by 
both  existentialists  and  logical  analysts  makes 
his  polemic  ali  the  more  valuable.”  A.  A.  Cohen 
Commonweal  85:661  Mr  10  ’67  1050w 
“The  present  translation  of  [Lev  Shestov’s] 
magnum  opus,  with  [Martin’s]  brilliant  in¬ 
troduction  ...  is  a  scholarly  tour  de  force. 

.  .  .  [Shestov’s]  style  is  felicitous,  his  erudition 
overpowering.  No  reader  (or  libraiw)  concerned 
with  contemporary  philosophy  or  theology  can 
afford  to  overlook  this  remarkable  work.” 
Rosemary  Neiswender 

Library  J  91:4670  O  1  ’66  120w 
“With  a  slight  variation  in  terminology  [Lev 
Shestov]  proclaims  the  same  philosophy  as 
Berdyaev.  .  .  .  The  theme  of  Athens  and 

Jerusalem  is  not  new.  .  .  .  [Yet]  Shestov  de¬ 
velops  it  in  such  profound  and  original  ways 
that  we  soon  come  to  overlook  the  irritating 
repetitiousness  of  his  treatment.  .  .  .  Shestov’s 
own  position,  despite  all  the  repetition,  is  not 
very  clear.  Is  he  against  philosophy  as  such,  or 
does  he  want  to  lay  down  the  ‘true’  philosoph3'^? 
It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  .  .  .  And 
is  [his]  conception  of  Biblical  faith  as  opening 
up  the  vista  of  pure  freedom  true  to  the  Bible? 
.  .  .  There  are  many  other  objections  that 
could  be  raised.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless]  this  is 
probablj^  the  best  of  Shestov’s  writings,  and 
it  is  his  only  book  as  yet  translated  into 
English.  The  translation  ...  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  [Martin’s]  introductory  essay  on  the  life 
and  thought  of  Lev  Shestov.  The  Berdyaev 
school  is  now  rather  under  a  cloud — which  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  everyone  interested  in 
philosophy,  theology,  or  the  history  of  ideas 
should  read  this  work  of  a  truly  gifted  thinker.” 
Will  Herberg 

Sat  R  50:50  F  4  ’67  850w 


SHIDELER,  EMERSON  W.  Believing  and 
knowing;  the  meaning  of  truth  in  biblical 
religion  and  in  science.  198p  $4.95  Iowa  state 
univ.  press 

215  Religion  and  science  66-14588 

The  author  “suggests  that  instead  of  trying 
to  bring  science  and  religion  together  on  the 
basis  of  like  systems  of  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  recognize  each  field’s  distinctive 
and  separate  character.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  recognize  that — possibly  because  of 
their  very  opposed  character — they  have  im¬ 
portant  limiting  functions  upon  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  Science  and  religion  begin  from 
different  questions — the  author  further  sug¬ 
gests — questions  that  each  man  must  ultimately 
ask  about  himself  and  his  woi-ld.  In  [this  book] 
the  nature  of  these  questions  and  their  func¬ 
tion  within  the  life  of  man  are  .  .  .  defined 
and  differentiated.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“Similar  in  scope  but  less  detailed  than 
[H.  K.]  Schilling’s  Science  and  Religion  [BRD 
1963],  this  book  is  useful  for  undergraduates 
and  stimulating  to  specialists  in  both  science 
and  religion.” 

Choice  4:525  J1  ‘67  230w 
“This  prize-winning  book  from  Iowa  State 
University  speaks  to  those  who  need  help  in 
living  with  the  tension  between  biblical 
religion  and  science.  The  author  believes  that 
to  dissolve  this  tension  would  be  detrimental 
to  both.  His  argument  is  convincing  and  up 
to  date  and  written  in  a  beautifully  polished, 
sometimes  powerful  style.  The  only  serious 
scholarly  blunder  I  found  in  Believing  and 
Knowing  is  [an]  inaccurate  or  poorly  word¬ 
ed  footnote.”  Wallace  Gray 

Christian  Century  84:176  F  8  ’67  460w 
.  “That  the  peace  between  science  and  religion 
IS  only  illusory  is  Professor  Shideler’s  point 
of  departure.  .  .  .  Science  is  an  approach  to 
experience  which  asks  ‘What  is  that?’  or 
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•What  is  happening  here?’  Religion  asks  a 
fundamentally  different  question;  ‘Who  am  I?’ 
where  the  meaningful  answer  is  not  detailed 
empirical  information  about  oneself,  but  rather 
a  declaration  of  what  the  person  chooses  to  be 
and  intends  to  become.  Stated  in  these  terms 
it  is  clear  that  many  attempted  integrations,  of 
science  and  religion  either  miss '  the  point 
entirely  or  succeed  only  at  the  cost  of  triv¬ 
ializing  religion.  Forcefully  written  and  co¬ 
gently  argued,  this  work  by  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Iowa  State  is  recommended.” 

Library  J  92:245  Ja  15  ’67  180w 


SHINER,  LARRY.  The  secularization  of  his¬ 
tory;  an  introduction  to  the  theology  of 
Friedrich  Gogarten.  236p  $5  Abingdon 
230  Gogarten,  Friedrich.  Theology.  Radical 
theology  66-22918 

The  purpose  of  this  introductory  study  of 
the  German  theologian's  work  is  “to  provide 
the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  its  major  themes, 
to  show  their  Interrelationship,  and  to  suggest 
some  avenues  of  appropriate  criticism.  Al¬ 
though  each  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
theme,  1  liave  tried  to  incorporate  a  logical 
development  as  the  discussion  proceeds.  Thus 
the  basic  theological  method  and  the  anthro¬ 
pological  structure  underlying  [Gogarten’ si 
work  is  unfolded  through  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters,  which  deal  with  the  problems  of  seculari¬ 
zation  and  of  histoiy  respectively,  and  this 
foundation  is  presupposed  in  the  chapters  on 
Christology,  faith,  and  ethics  which  follow.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“SjTTipathetic  analysis  of  the  theological 
thought  of  [the]  Christian  existentialist. 
Through  a  theological  understanding  of  secu¬ 
larization.  Gogarten  affirms  that  faith  secu¬ 
larizes  and  historicizes  the  world,  and  that 
secularizing  is  brought  about  through  the 
dialectic  of  Law  and  Gospel.  This  book  is 
important  because  of  the  background  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  understanding  the  ‘God  is  Dead’ 
movement  and  the  development  of  secular 
theology.  Scholars,  seminary  students,  and  un¬ 
dergraduates  with  some  background  in  theology 
will  find  it  interesting  and  useful.” 

Choice  4:1006  N  ’67  120w 
“Though  scholars  in  this  country  have  re¬ 
cently  shown  increasing  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  Friedrich  Gogarten,  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  full-scale  introduction  to  his 
thought.  Like  Luther,  his  theological  model, 
Gogarten  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  summarize 
because  differing  worlds  contend  vigorously 
within  him.  Moreover,  his  dialectical  arg-u- 
ments  tend  to  lose  valence  and  sublety  if 
assessed  in  the  abstract.  Given  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  one  can  only  admire  Prof,  Shiner’s 
thorough  conversance  with  his  sources  and 
his  excellent  expository  blend  of  empathy, 
contextual  understanding  and  objective  acu¬ 
men.”  A.  D.  Foster 

Christian  Century  84:752  Je  7  ’67  210w 
Time  88:63  D  16  ’66  800w 


SHIPWAY,  VERNA  COOK.  Decorative  design 
in  Mexican  homes,  by  Verna  Cook  Shipway 
and  Warren  Shipway.  249p  $12.95  Architec¬ 
tural  bk. 

729  Design,  Decorative.  Decoration  and 
ornament,  Mexican.  Interior  decoration 

66-18356 

This  book  emphasizes  “architectural  details, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  and  carved  and 
wrought  decoration.  Contemporary  designs  are 
included  as  well  as  historic,  with  a  sentence 
or  two  accompanying  each  illustration.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary. 


“A  lovely,  well  produced  collection  of  some 
350  photographs  and  drawings  that  cover  just 
about  every  aspect  of  the  Mexican  building 
that  can  be  decorated — and  depicts  in  detail 
these  decorations.  The  range  is  so  great,  that 
the  only  common  denominator  is  that  it  is  all 
Mexican.  Recommended  to  all  aficionados  of 
the  country,  to  decorators  who  feel  inclined  to 
crib  ideas,  to  designers  in  need  of  inspiration, 
and  to  architectural  students  and  any  others 
who  find  it  refreshing  to  see  how  ‘decoration’ 
can  enrich  our  daily  environment.” 

Choice  3:1011  Ja  ’67  60w 


“The  latest  publication  of  the  Shipways  on 
Mexican  homes  and  Mexican  decoration  follows 
the  general  pattern  of  their  four  previous 
books.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  designs  can  be  used 
as  a  base  for  adaptation;  however,  the  book 
Itself  will  have  more  of  a  regional  appeal 


than  a  general.  The  table  of  contents  is 
presented  as  an  alphabetically-arranged  sub¬ 
ject  index.  Libraries  which  have,  found  the 
authors’  previous  books  useful  will  wish  to 
consider.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  91;3929  S  1  ’66  80w 


SHiPWAY,  WARREN,  jt.  auth.  Decorative  de¬ 
sign  in  Mexican  homes.  See  Shipway,  V.  C. 


SHOHAM,  SHLOMO.  Crime  and  social  devia¬ 
tion.  267p  $12.50  Regnery 

364  Crime  and  criminals — Rehabilitation. 
Juvenile  delinquency  65-26908 

The  “Director  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology 
at  Bar-Ilan  University  in  Israel,  offers  a  series 
of  analyses  and  hypotheses  about  .  .  .  .the 
causes  of  crime,  sentencing  procedures,  punish¬ 
ments,  and  probation.  His  aim  is  to  locate 
criminal  deviation  within  a  systematic  classi¬ 
fication  of  all  types  of  social  deviation  and  to 
fill  the  theoretical  gaps  in  previous  explanations 
of  criminal  behavior.  .  .  .  The  author  has  in¬ 
corporated  his  own  studies  of  delinquency  and 
criminal  court  sentencing  policy  in  Israel  to 
further  his  argument.”  (Library  J) 


“[This  book  is  not]  a  consideration  of  crim¬ 
inological  theory  like  Mannheim’s  Compara¬ 
tive  Criminology,  nor  a  research  study  like 
Ward  and  Kassebaum’s  Women’s  Prison 
[both  BRD  1966].  Rather  a  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials  variously  published  in  journals  and 
loosely  tied  together  by  the  topics  of  crinie, 
iustice.  and  social  deviation.  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
book  is  philosophical  in  nature.  .  .  .  Conclud¬ 
ing  chapters  rely  heavily  on  existentialism,  to 
lead  to  deviant  behavior  as  value  deviation. 
Author  is  well  aware  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  Criminology  and  utilizes  it  in  readable 
style.  For  the  sophisticated  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student,  not  only  in  social  science  but 
philosophy  as  well.”  .  _ 

Choice  4:484  Je  67  210w 
“Rapid  cultural  changes  in  Israel  rnake  It 
an  excellent  laboratory  for  sociological  investi¬ 
gation.  .  .  .  The  breadth  of  Dr.  Shoham’s  con¬ 
cerns  and  his  willingness  to  voice  opinions 
which  go  beyond  a  narrow  specialism  will  re¬ 
ward  the  lay  reader  who  braves  the  book  s 
thickets  of  tables  and  tjTDologies,  but  its  primary 
audience  will  be  specialists  in  law,  sociology  and 
criminology.”  A.  A.  Chmela 

Library  J  91:1438  Mr  15  66  140w 


SHOLOKHOV,  MIKHAIL.  Fierce  and  gentle 
warriors:  three  stories:  tr.  by  Miriam  Morton: 
il.  by  Milton  Glaser.  109p  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.70 
Doubleday 


/'rr  -ini/4 


“As  in  the  author’s  Nobel 
novel  [And  Quiet  Flows  the  Do 
the  setting  [for  these  short  stori 
country.  In  the  first  tale.  ‘The  Co 
soldier  is  so  captivated  by  the  liveliness  of  a 
newborn  colt  that  he  risks — and  loses — his  life. 
In  “The  Rascal,’  seven-year-old  Mishka,  who  is 
.branded  as  a  Communist’s  brat  by  the  village 
children,  rides  to  a  military  garrison  for  help 
when  his  father  is  murdered  by  bandits.  [In] 
the  last  story,  ‘The  Fate  of  a  Man,  .  .  .  the 
narrator,  Andrei  Sokolov,  returns  from  the  wars 
to  find  his  family  has  been  killed;  lonely,  and 
aimless,  the  man  finds  a  new  reason  for  living 
when  an  orphaned  boy  turns  to  him.  .  .  .  Age 
fourteen  and  up.”  (Sat  R) 


Prize-winning 
i.  BRD  1934], 
is]  is  the  Don 
t,’  a  tough  old 


Best  Sell  27:18  Ap  1  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“[‘The  Colt’  is]  the  best  and  shortest  of 
these  tales.  ...  In  telling  [the  second  stop^.l, 
Sholokhov  only  narrowly  escapes  a  certain 
sentimentality.  But  so  vivid  is  his  sense  of 
country  and  season,  so  skilfully  can  he  feel 
his  way  into  the  mind  of  a  small  boy,  that 
his  effects  are  perfectly  sure.  ‘The  Fate  of  a 
Man’  .  .  .  also  manages  to  be  moving  even 
when  it  touches  the  verge  of  inawkishness. 
...  In  each  of  these  stories  there  is  a  vibrancy 
both  of  language  and  of  feeling  which  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  appealing.  They  have  been  veiy 
well  translated,  though  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  assertive  Americanisms  as  .  I 
guess,’  ‘I’m  so  tuckered  out,’  ‘I  sure  do,  give 
the  immediacy  they  are  meant  to.  Although 
his  themes  are  regional,  Sholokhov  is  a  world 
writer.”  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

Book  Week  pl8  (spring  children  s 
issue)  My  7  '67  650w 
Horn  Bk  43:355  Je  ’67  220w  [YA] 


1200 
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SHOLOKHOV,  MIKHAIL — Continued 
“These  three  stories  .  .  .  carry  the  liyieliWe 
stamp  of  life  and  bring  vividly  to  the  r^d^  the 
harshness  of  war.  .  .  .  the  coming  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Revolution  to  the  coun^yside.  and  the 
bone-weariness  of  a  prisoner  of  war  returning 
home.  This  translation  seems. to  retain  the  im- 

Sact  of  the  origin^.  This  will  challenge  even 
ae  sophisticated  or  mature  reader.  R.  R- 

Christine^^^^^^^  J  92:1331  Mr  16  '67  140w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnlc  .cr. 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:6  Je  16  67  4S0w 

“These  tales  were  written  for  adults  but  ^elr 
contents  would  no  doubt  appeal  to  boys  of  about 
12  or  older  if  their  parents  did  not  object  to  the 
gutsy  realism  that  is  a  feature  of  Sholokh^ov  s 
art.  .  .  .  The  first  two  stories  in  the  collection, 
‘The  Colt’  and  ‘The  Rascal,’  belong  to  Sholo¬ 
khov’s  creative  beginnings  in  the  1920  s.  .  .  . 
Nowhere  is  the  art  of  the  budding  author  more 
in  evidence  than  in  the  language  of  these  tales. 
.  .  .  The  language  of  landscape  description  is 
suffused  with  that  quality  of  poetic  observation 
of  nature  which  Sholokhov  later  developed  and 
enriched  in  numerous  passages  of  stylistic  bril¬ 
liance.  These  powers  may  be  seen  in  full  ma¬ 
turity  in  ‘The  Fate  of  a  Man.’  ’’  E.  J.  Simmons 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Mr  6  ’67  1060w 
[YA] 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland  _ 

Sat  R  60:100  Ap  22  ’67  180w  [YA] 


SHOLOKHOV,  MIKHAIL.  One  man’s  destiny, 
and  other  stories,  articles,  and  sketches, 
1923-1963;  tr.  from  tlie  Russian  by  H.  C. 
Stevens.  271p  $4.95  Knopf  67-11146 


“This  collection  of  stories,  articles,  sketches 
and  speeches,  covering  forty  years  of  Sholo- 
lihov’s  career  as  a  writer.  Is  drawn  from  the 
volume  published  .  .  .  under  the  title  Slovo  o 
Rodlne  (A  Word  on  our  Country)  in  1965.  .  .  . 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previously  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  Sholokhov’s  work,  this  vol¬ 
ume  completes  the  publication  In  English  of 
all  the  author’s  significant  writings  from  tlie 
start  of  his  career  down  to  1963.’’  (Foreword) 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Green 

Commonweal  87:93  O  20  ’67  600w 
“[Much  of]  this  material  is  heavily  ten¬ 
dentious  and  offers  disappointingly  few  glim¬ 
merings  of  Sholokhov’s  pungent  lin^istic  style, 
roisterous  humor,  and  warm  feeling  for  his 
land  and  countrymen.  .  .  .  Taken  alone,  these 
undistinguished  programmatic  pieces  do  little 
to  enhance  Sholokhov’s  international  reputa¬ 
tion  (Nobel  Prize  1965),  but  to  i-ound  out  the 
body  of  his  writings  now  available  In  Eng¬ 
lish  this  book  is  recommended  for  academic 
and  ‘complete’  collections.’’  V,  D.  Newman 
Library  J  92:2412  Je  16  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  73:122  Ja  27  ’67  90w 
“The  [title]  story  is  famous  by  now,  partly 
because  of  the  superb  film  that  has  been  made 
of  it.  It  appears,  in  a  rather  wooden  translation, 
...  in  a  collection  that  includes  other  brier 
things  of  Sholokhov’s.  .  .  .  Grouped  in  one 
section  are  eleven  early  short  stories  that 
make  one  wonder  how  the  Don  epic  could 
have  emerged  from  such  crude  beginnings  as 
these.  The  other  section.  ‘Wartime  and  Post- 
War  Articles,  Speeches  and  Sketches,’  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  Sholokhov’s  mind 
and  of  his  activity  as  an  honored  member  of 
the  Party,  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers.  .  .  .  Sholokhov’s  voice  is 
loud  in  the  praise  of  his  compatriots,  and  al¬ 
though  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
praise  is  highly  deserved,  one  grows  tired  of 
his  ceaseless,  blatant  chauvinism.  .  .  .  The 
publishers  give  a  mistaken  impression  of 
Sholokhov’s  liberalism:  they  mention  his  de¬ 
fense  of  Pasternak,  but  forget  that  he  .  .  .  ap¬ 
proved  the  decision  of  the  Writers’  Union  to 
expel  him.”  Helen  Muchnlc 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  Je  15  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Simmons 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ag  20  ’67  1600w 
Reviewed  by  Irwin  Well 

Sat  R  60:33  Je  17  ’67  950w 
“The  first  half  of  this  volume  is  made  up 
of  short  episodic  fragnaents  written  before  1927, 
the  year  in  which  Sholokhov  began  work  on 
And  Quiet  Plows  the  Don  [BRD  1934].  They 
read  very  much  like  preliminary  sketches  for 
this  masterpiece,  readers  of  which  wIU  rec¬ 
ognize  some  of  its  bawdy  descriptions  of  Cos- 
sacks  and  plants  during  the  First  World 
War,  the  Civil  War  and  after.  .  .  .  But  the 


sketches  are  more  episodic  than  schematic. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  rather  innocent  h^our  of 
And  Quiet  Plows  the  Don  Is  there  too,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  descriptions  of  the  unsophisticat&m 
illiterate  Cossacks’  first  contacts  with  such 
alien  socialist  concepts  aa  the  emancipation  of 
women.  The  second  half  of  this  volunie  is  a 
different  matter  altogether.  .  .  • ,  [In  Id  tne 
man  who  was  prepared  to  face  IsplaUon  rather 
than  abandon  his  artistic  integrity  before  the 
war  reveals  the  extent  to  wWch  he  finally 
plumped  for  the  snugness  of  offlcialdom.  .  .  . 
Sholokhov  reveals  a  hysterical  jingoism  In 
these  sketches.’’^^  „  h- 

TLS  d121  P  16  ’67  350w 


SHOSTROM,  EVERETT  L.  Man,  the  nianlpula- 
tor;  the  inner  jourriey  from  manipulation  to 
actualization.  256p  il  $4.95  Abingdon 

158  Psychology.  Applied.  Human  relations 


The  author’s  thesis  Is  that  all  people  are  to 
some  extent  manipulators  who  “employ  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tricks  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  oth¬ 
ers.  But  the  attempt  is  self-defeating,  for  m  the 
process  we  inevitably  reduce  not  only  others 
but  also  ourselves  to  things,  to  ‘Its. ,  .  .  Ac- 
tualizors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tho^ 
have  come  to  appreciate  themselves  and  their 
fellow  man  as  unique  persons,  as  ‘thous.  They 
are  experiences  of  their  actual  selves,  express- 
ers  of  the  basic  emotions  (anger,  fear,  hurt, 
trust,  love).  .  .  .■  [Dr.  Shostrom  attempts  to] 
describe  how  the  predicament,  of  manipulation 
can  be  turned  into  the  promise  of  actualiza¬ 
tion ’’  (Oliristian  Oenturv)  Bibliogi’aphy.  Index. 


“The  behaviors  described  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  graduate  students  in  counseling  programs 
and  to  laymen  making  their  first  encounter 
with  this  literature.  No  experhnental  or 
statistical  support  is  offered  for  the  conclu¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  There  is  little  concern  with  deeper 
issues  of  personality  dynamics  or  semantics. 
Compared  to  the  writing  of  Maslow,  Royce.  and 
Jourard  this  book  is  at  the  elementary  leveL 
Choice  4:1064  N  ’67  120w 
“Dr.  Shostrom,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Therapeutic  Psychology  at  Santa  Ana.  Califor¬ 
nia,  draws  upon  the  insights  of  gestalt  therapy 
and  the  work  of  Maslow.  .  .  .  Through  a  sub¬ 
tle  analysis  of  eight  potentials  we  all  posses^ 
he  convincingly  describes  the  process  by  which 
our  destructive  manipulations  can  be  changed 
into  self-fulfilling,  actualizing  behavior.  .  .  , 
What  makes  his  book  so  delightful,  helpful  and 
In  a  sense  original  is  the  refreshingly  new  ter¬ 
minology  employed.  Shostrom’s  use  of  primar¬ 
ily  nontechnical  concepts,  deceptively  simple 
diagrams  and  profuse  illustrations  from  individ¬ 
ual  and  group  therapy  sessions  provides  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  readable  and  remarkably  clear 
treatment  of  an  Important  and  complex  mat¬ 
ter.’’  L.  W.  Putnam 

Christian  Century  84:1287  O  11  ’67  600w 
“[Dr.  Shostrom]  points  up  the  differences 
between  the  two  life  styles  in  children,  parents, 
teen-agers,  lovers,  teachers,  students,  hus¬ 
bands,  wives,  and  businessmen.  .  .  .  To  encour¬ 
age  change,  [he]  reveals  the  content  of  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  to  psychotherapy:  group 
therapy  is  well  illustrated.  .  .  .  But  the  conver¬ 
sations  between  therapist  and  patient  are  un¬ 
like  conversations  between  two  people  talking 
about  themselves,  so  the  reader  does  not  learn 
how  to  use  his  newly-gained  insight  in  com¬ 
municating  with  another  person.  .  .  .  Public  li¬ 
braries  will  want  this  book  although  Its  style 
is  much  like  a  textbook.”  Shirley  Thurston 
Library  J  92:2420  Je  16  ’67  200w 


SHOT  WELL,  LOUISA  R.  Adam  Bookout:  11. 

by  W.  T,  Mars.  256p  $3.95  Viking 

67-24856 

The  creator  of  Roosevelt  Grady  (BRD  1963) 
tells  the  story  of  eleven-year-old  Adam  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  “runs  away 
from  his  great-aunts  in  Oklahoma  to  live  with 
cousins  in  a  mixed  neighborhood  in  Brooklyn. 
In  living  with  other  people  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Adam  comes  to  understand  that  running 
away  doesn’t  mean  leaving  personal  problems 
behind.  In  the  end,  ho  goes  beick  to  Oklahoma 
but  not  before  he  and  his  three  friends  (a 
Negro,  a  Jew,  and  a  Puerto  Rican)  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  stolen  dog  and  discover  the 
mdminal  to  be  tlie  poor  little  rich  boy  [Hank 
Wlhnot].  .  .  ,  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Ldibrary  J) 


4  •  •  Roosevelt  Grady  wUl  find 

in  Uhls]  book  the  same  insight  into  children’s 
hearts  and  motivations,  the  same  vitality,  the 
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r©Q,d©r  ** 

Book' World  pt  2,  p22  (children’s  Is¬ 


sue)  N  5  '67  260w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:177  N  10  ’67  70w 
“In  less  capable  hands,  this 'would  be  a 
hackneyed  story,  but  the  author  ...  is  a  fine 
writer  and  gets  her  points  across  with  skill. 
The  multi-national,  multi-religious  background 
is  interesting  but  not  obtrusive;  the  story 
simply  and  effectively  takes  for  CTanted  a 
harmonious  relationship  among  children  from 
four  different  backgrounds.”  Dorothy  Gunzen- 

Library  J  92:4255  N  15  ’67  140w 
“Very  few  wUl  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this 
story.  Yet  despite  her  total  good  will,  the 
author  seems  to  be  writing  out  of  another 
era.  .  .  .  [Her]  dialogue  is  sadly  anachronistic — ■ 
malting  one  feel  that  even  though  Miss  Shot- 
well’s  love  for  children  is  genuine,  her  per¬ 
spective  on  them  is  remote.”  Barbara  Wersba 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p43  N  6  ’67 
160w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:43  O  21  ’67  loOw 


SHOUP,  CARL  S.,  ed.  Fiscal  harmonization  in 
common  markets:  2v:  v  1,  Theory;  v2.  Prac¬ 
tice.  46S;674p  $30  Columbia  univ.  press 

382  International  economic  relations  5^4759 

These  “two  volumes  contain  16  essays  by  11 
authors.  .  .  .  The  six  essays  .  .  .  and  the  three 
appendixes  of  the  first  volume  comprise  a  .  .  . 
theoretical  study  of  economic  integration  and 
the  major  problems  and  policies  of  harmoniza¬ 
tion  associated  with  it.  ’The  10  essays  .  ..  .  of 
the  second  volume  are  analytically  oriented 
case  studies  focusing  on  different  parts  of  the 
fiscal  systems  of  Europe  (six  essays).  Central 
America,  South  America,  East  Africa,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  (one  essay  each).  These  essays 
show  how  fiscal  harmonization,  or  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  national  fiscal  systems  to  conform 
with  a  set  of  common  economic  aims,  may  be 
approached  in  a  variety  of  institutional  set¬ 
tings.  with  or  without  free  commodity  and  la¬ 
bor  flows.”  (Library  J)  Chapter  bibliograph¬ 
ies.  Name  and  subject  indexes. 


tax  and  expenditure  patterns.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
important  work  for  economists  and  business 
firms  Interested  or  active  in  the  international 
area:  it  will  also  be  valuable  to  those  working 
for  the  enlargement  of  supra-nationalism.  High¬ 
ly  recommended,  despite  its  price,  for  general 
economics  and  specialized  collections.”  R.  E. 
Will 

Library  J  91:5953  D  1  ’66  280w 


SHRIMALI,  K,  L.  Education  in  changing  India. 
256p  $9.50  Asia  pub. 

370.954  Education — India  66-16098 

“This  book  Is  a  collection  of  speeches  on 
various  aspects  of  Indian  education  by  the 
former  Minister  of  Education,  Government  of 
India.  .  .  .  The  author  discusses  the  problem 
of  expanding  educational  effort,  stresses  the 
role  of  education  In  bringing  about  national 
Integration,  takes  stock  of  its  achievements, 
and  suggests  ways  and  means  of  improving 
it  In  both  its  aspects,  national  and  Interna¬ 
tional.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Some  of  these  pieces  are  slight,  some  more 
substantial.  Frequently  hortatory,  they  are 
filled  with  counsels  of  perfection,  and  are  often 
more  stimulating  than  Informative.  .  .  .  Indian 
educators  are  trying  to  cope  with  familiar 
problems  .  .  .  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  faced  with  major  special  problems  of  caste, 
linguistic  division,  and  mass  Illiteracy.  One 
can  only  marvel  at  the  cheerfulness  and  de¬ 
termination  manifest  here.  .  .  .  The  general 
tone,  which  reflects  official  policy.  Is  secular, 
rational,  and  Idealistic.  Even  on  the  printed 
page,  the  pei-sonallty  of  the  speaker  comes 
through;  these  are  the  views  of  a  sensitive, 
warmhearted,  and  intensely  patriotic  man.” 
Mark  Naldis  ^ 

J  Higher  Ed  36:471  N  ’65  340w 


“As  a  scholarly  critical  analysis  or  percep¬ 
tive  study  of  the  major  Issues  facing  educa¬ 
tion  In  India,  [this]  has  little  value.  It  does, 
however,  have  several  pages  of  useful  statisti¬ 
cal  Information  on  such  things  as  student  en¬ 
rollment,  teachers’  salaries  and  educational  fi¬ 
nancing.  Probably  Its  most  Important  con¬ 
tribution  Is  that  it  gives  us  some  insight  Into 
the  thought  of  important  officials  of  the  Indian 
Ministry  of  Education.”  J.  W.  Spellman 

Pacific  Affairs  39:241  spring-summer 
’66  150w 


Reviewed  by  P.  P.  Streeten 

Am  Econ  R  57:1376  D  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Spiegel 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:280  S  ’67  750w 
“A  host  of  authors  comprise  this  first  com¬ 
prehensive  attempt  to  assay  the  potential  im¬ 
pact  on  the  growth  prospects  and  efficieiKiy 
of  common  markets  to  be  derived  from  coordi¬ 
nating  and  integrating  fiscal  systems.  So  little 
is  known  of  this  area  of  political  economics 
that  much  of  the  material  here  breaks  entirely 
new  ground.  The  abstruse  first  volume  is  pri¬ 
marily  theoretical.  .  .  .  The  analysis  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  In  the  main,  is  directly  applicable  to  In¬ 
tegration  among  economically  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  The  second  volume  applies,  in  approxi¬ 
mation,  these  theoretical  conceptions  to  an 
examination  of  the  current  workings  of  di¬ 
verse  fiscal  systems  in  several  common  markets. 
European  conditions  naturally  get  the  most 
thorough  treatment:  but  Latin  America,  East 
Africa,  and  Soviet-type  economies  also  receive 
attention.  Together  the  volunies  are  a  font  of 
Insight  and  Information  which,  unfortunately, 
is  accessible  only  to  the  professional  special¬ 
ist  ” 

Choice  4:882  O  ’67  160w 

“These  two  volumes  are  particularly  welcome 
at  this  juncture,  not  only  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  as  well  as  theoretical  s^ubtlety, 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal,  but  also 
because  they  combine  penetration  of  analysis 
and  a  remarkable  amount  of  Information  with 
an  unusually  high  degr^  of  readability.  .  .  -  Al¬ 
though  Volume  I  Is  subtitled  ‘Theory,’  readers 
should  not  be  put  off:  Professor  Dosser’s  paper 
on  the  Economic  Analysis  of  Tax  Harmonisa¬ 
tion,  itself  the  length  of  a  short  book  Is  es¬ 
sential  to  an  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  the  policies  discussed  subsequently,  and 
the  three  papers  on  the^problems  of  harmonls- 
inPT  g'ov6rn'm6nt  expcnc^iturcs,  social  s^urity 
policies  and  regional  policies  all_  deal  with  ma¬ 
jor  aspects  of  economic  integration  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  EEC  case.’’ 

Economist  225:184  O  14  67  660w 
“The  essays  are  all  good  examples  of  the 
economist’s  craft,  wedding  rigorous  analysis 
imaginatively  to  the  interrelations  of  national 


SH RIVER,  GEORGE  H.,  ed.  American  re¬ 
ligious  heretics;  formal  and  Informal  trials. 
240p  $5  Abingdon 

273  Heresies  and  heretics.  TJ.S. — Church 
history  66-21972 

“Five  writers  describe  five  heresy  trials  In 
TJ.S.  Protestantism — ^most  of  them  near  the 
turn  of  the  centuiTr  and  each  of  them  involv¬ 
ing  a  different  denomination.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Shriver  discusses  the  nature  of  heresy.’ 
(Christian  Century)  Index. 


“An  intimate  and  effective  journey  into  an 
aspect  and  period  of  [the  American]  heritage. 
The  essays  are  of  unequal  value  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  trial  records  and  other  data  are  of 
V8.rving  completeness  and  partly  because  of  the 
varying  sensitiveness  of  the  essayists.  By  any 
measure  the  best  essay  deals  with  the  case  of 
C.  A.  Briggs,  written  by  Max  Gray  Rogers.” 

Choice  4:436  Je  ’67  180w 


Christian  Century  83:1381  N  9  ’66  40w 
“[This  book]  may  helpfully  provoke  even 
such  queries  as  whether  heretics.  Judged  for 
wrong  answers,  may  not  still  at  times  have 
made  their  own  particular  contributions,  by 
keeping  men  from  forgetting  to  ask  the  right 
questions.  Some  here  recorded  may  be 
counted  as  ‘bom  out  of  due  time,’  as  they 
prophetically  envisioned  such  present  goals 
as  ecumenicity.  .  .  .  This  study  is  good  read¬ 
ing  for  the  layman  and  should  also  be  avail¬ 
able  to  college  and  university  students  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  American  church  history 
on  sociology.”  Lawrence  Mills 

Library  J  92:123  Ja  1  ’67  160w 


SHRYOCK,  RICHARD  HARRISON.  Medicine 
In  America:  historical  essays.  84  6p  $7.50 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

610  Medicine — History  66-19640 

“Materials  [are]  brought  together  (from  a 
dozen  journals,  dated  between  1930  and  1962) 
Into  a  single  volume,  .  .  .  arranged  In  terms 
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SHRYOCK,  R.  H. — Continued 
of  such  .  .  .  categories  as  medical  science,  the 
medicai  professions,  historiography,  and  so 
on.”  (Pref)  Index, 


Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Jones 

Am  Hist  R  72:684  Ja  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  George  Rosen 

Am  J  Pub  Health  57:914  My  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Young 

J  Am  Hist  53:790  Mr  ’67  370w 
‘‘This  is  an  unusualiy  interesting  book  in 
the  field  of  medicine-history,  a  field  tradi¬ 
tionally  neglected  even  in  American  medical 
circles  although  it  is  a  very  important  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  national  history.  The  emphasis  is 
on  American  medicine  from  the  17th  to  the 
19th  century.  Of  speciai  interest  is  the  article 
about  Cotton  Mather  in  Boston,  who.  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  minister,  is  in  a  certain  degree  the 
first  American  immunologist  (1725)  and  the 
evaluation  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  a  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  the  chapter  ‘The  American 
Physician  in  1846’  is  shown  something  of  the 
social  and  professional  life  but  regrettably 
nothing  is  said  about  the  introduction  of 
general  anesthetics,  the  glory  of  American 
medicine.”  W.  K.  Frankel 

Library  J  91:3755  Ag  ‘66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  G.  N.  Grob 

New  Eng  Q  40:123  Mr  ’67  llOOw 
‘‘Shryock’s  name  has,  to  more  than  a 
generation  of  historians,  been  almost  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  history  of  medicine  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  Historians  of  medicine  and  social 
historians  generally  will  be  grateful  to 
[have]  .  .  .  these  scattered  essays  available 
in  so  convenient  a  form.  .  .  .  One  might,  how¬ 
ever,  quarrel  with  the  author’s  decision  to 
write  a  new  introductory  essay,  a  synthesis 
of  the  history  of  medicine  in  America  in  45 
pages.  It  is  a  bit  unwieldy  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  too  brief  and  schematic  to  aid  the  com¬ 
mon  reader  in  search  of  a  general  synthesis 
of  American  medicine.  .  .  .  Shryock’s  35-year 
exploration  in  the  new  history  is  still  new, 
novel  in  its  attention  to  problems  still  mar¬ 
ginal  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  historians.” 
Charles  Rosenberg 

Science  165:60  Ja  6  '67  550w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxiv  spring  ’67  lOOw 


SHUB,  ELIZABETH  LEE,  tr.  The  twelve 
dancing  princesses.  See  Grimm,  J. 


SHULEVITZ, 

col  il  lib  bd 


UR  I.  One  Monday 
g  $3.63  Scribner 


morning,  unp 
66-24483 


"One  rainy  Monday  morning  m  New  York  a 
small  boy  brightens  the  gray  day;^by  peopling 
his  neighborhood  with  royal  visitors  from  a 
.  .  daydream.  He  tells  how  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  little  prince  tried  every  da,y 
for  a  week  to  call  on  him.  But  I  wasn  t 
home.’  Each  day  the  royal  party  increased  m 
number  untU  Sunday  when  the  entire_  retinue 
found  him  in.  ‘So  the  little  prince  said,  We 
just  dropped  in  to  say  hello.’  .  .  .  Preschool  to 
E-rade  one.”  (Library  J) 


"High  on  my  list  of  books  which  may  some¬ 
day  achieve  the  status  of  a  classic  is  [this 
piece  by]  a  native  of  Poland  and  a  relative 
newcomer  to  this  country.  With  a  rare  and 
poetic  understanding,  he  has  caught  the  dreary 
atmosphere  of  Brooklyn,  the  smells  of  its  back- 
lots  and  walk-ups,  and  has  redeemed  them. 
with  an  artists's  magic  touch.  ...  A  thought¬ 
ful.  lovely  book,  carefully  planned,  sensitively 
illustrated,  and  commendably  produced.”  Fritz 
Eichenberg  .  ,  . ,  .  .  , 

Book  Week  p4  (spring  chidren  s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:338  Je  ’67  180w 


“The  great  dignity  of  it  all  is  also  the  source 
of  humor.  The  royalties  and  their  court  are 
immediately  recognizable  as  playing-card  fig¬ 
ures.  Their  sumptuous  clothes  and  stylized 
forms  sparkle  against  accurately  drawn  inter¬ 
ior  and  exterior  views  of  crumbling,  fading 
0.partments.  Just  as  such  disparate  picture 
books  as  [T.  S.  Geisel’s]  And  to  Think  That 
I  Saw  It  on  Mulberry  Street  [BRD  1937],  and 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  [by  Maurice  Sen- 
dak,  BRD  1964],  this  book  provides  the  thou.ght- 
ful  adult  with  a  commentary  on  the  motive 
and  substance  of  daydreams.  Children  will  be 
able  to  find  and  understand  clues  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  way  the  boy  transforms  many 
real  objects  into  dream  material.  Beautiful, 
easy  to  read  and  fun,  with  an  Interplay  be¬ 
tween  text  and  pictures,  always  sought  for, 
seldom  encountered.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:1726  Ap  15  ’67  220w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p53  My  7  ’67 
90w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:48  My  13  ’67  120w 


SHUKMAN,  HAROLD.  Lenin  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution.  224p  $5.95  Putnam 

947.084  Russia — History — Revolution,  1917- 
1921.  Lenin,  Vladimir  Il’ich.  Social  demo¬ 
cratic  party  (Russia)  67-15120 

A  research  fellow  at  St.  Antony’s,  Oxford 
has  written  a  history  of  Marxism,  Socialism 
and  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  from 
the  late  19th  century  to  1917,  which  depicts 
"how  Lenin’s  single-minded  and  purposeful 
dedication  to  political  organization  and  intrigue 
won  him  ultimate  power.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


The  primary  utility  of  this  study  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  its  lack  of  any  new  or  fresh  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  in  its  close  adherence  to  the  tried 
and  proven  conclusions  of  the  authorities  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  [It]  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  de¬ 
pendable  standby  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
for  many  a  collection,  especially  in  public  and 
undergraduate  libraries.”  Oleg  Ivskv 

Library  J  92:2406  Je  15  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Nettl 

New  Statesman  73:411  Mr  24  ’67  380w 


"[This]  is  a  clear  and  concise  (and,  it 
should  be  added,  well-written)  history.  .  . 
The  author  has  some  curious  ideas;  he  some¬ 
times  underrates  the  importance  of  ideological 
factors  in  the  struggle  for  Russia’s  future 
Like  Bertrand  Russell,  he  regards  Bolshevism 
as  an  ‘impatient  philosophy,’  an  attitude  of 
mind  rather  than  a  doctrine.  One  of  his  aims 
in  this  book  is  to  show  that  Impatient  leader¬ 
ship  was  an  institution  of  Bolshevism  from  its 
inception,  rather  than  a  quirk  foisted  upon  it 
for  thirty  years  by  Stalin.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  thesis,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  stretching 
it  too  far;  there  were  other  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  rivals 
both  of  temperament  and  of  ideological  con¬ 
viction.  ’  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8;23  Je  15  ’67  550w 


SHULMAN,  IRVING.  Valentino.  (Trident  press 
bk)  499p  il  $6.95  Staion  &  Schuster 
B  or  92  Valentino.  Rudolph  66-12335 

The  author  of  the  biography  Harlow  (BRD 
1964)  tells  the  story  of  “the  Italian-born  movie 
star  who  for  a  decade  embodied  the  ‘ideal 
lover’  for  millions  of  women  all  over  the 
world.”  (Best  Sell) 


"[Mr.  Shulman’s]  method  of  dividing  the 
book  into  Acts  and  Scenes  is  distracting  and 
hardly  called  for.  .  .  .  'The  scraps  that  Mr. 
Shulman  has  been  able  to  glean  from  the 
background  of  the  runaway  Italian  village  lad 
are  hardly  enough  to_  make  more  than  a  meager 
chapter.  His  vici.ssitudes  and  extravagances 
after  he  skyrocketed  to  stardom  are  chronicled, 
but  with  such  bemused  .  .  ,  objectivity  that 
the  poor  fellow  recedes  into  a  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  .  ,  (Jne  feels  sorry  for  [Valentino] 

after  reading  this  biography,  not  entirely  be¬ 
cause  the  biography  is  so  disappointing,  but 
because  .he  seems  to  have  been,  even  in  Mr. 
Shulman  s  account,  more  imposed  upon  than 
imposing.” 

Best  Sell  27;327  N  15  ’67  410w 


LvaieiiLino  emerges!  as  a  genue. 
buttoon  .  His  career  was  undoubtedly  re- 
psyche  of  the  period  .  but 
what  the  relevance  was  Shulman  does  not  sift 
anecdote.s  and  court  proceed- 
J?®  cannot  spin  the  life  to  a  full- 
third  of  his  text  is  an 
f  public  excesses  that  attended 
®  funer,-»i  and  the  last  third  specifies 
i  il  soothsayers,  vigil  keepers,  and  sou- 
collectors  who  for  a  time  kept  his  wan 
memory  green.  It  reads  here  as  a  pitiful 

nalatffhio  '^tiich  Shulman  makes  no  more 

palatable  by  writing  m  a  style  of  flashv 
journalese.”  Robert  Hatch  nasny 

Harper  235;121  D  ’67  380w 


N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  N  19  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37;52  D  14  ’67  120w 
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SHULMAN,  MORTON 

million;  foreword  by 
11  $4.95  McGraw 


.  Anyone  can  make  a 
Charles  Templeton.  276p 


332.63  Investments.  Speculation  66-27631 


This  book  “presents  a  program  for  becoming 
rich  in  the  stock  market.  .  .  .  Dr.  Shulman  chal¬ 
lenges  the  speculative  market,  [dlscussesl  .  .  . 
the  pitfalls  of  life  insurance  policies  .  .  -.and 
gives  practical  tips  on  the  can  t-lose  situa¬ 
tions.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[The  author]  has  written  a  book  too  en¬ 
tertaining  to  be  saddled  with  such  a  preposter¬ 
ous  title.  .  .  .  Much  of  Dr.  Shulman  s  advice 
is  surprisingly  conventional,  even  stuffy.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  call  _  hirn 
stuffv  when  he  devotes  himself  to  explaining 
ways  of  taking  advantage  of  various  loopholes 
in  the  market  system,  just  inside  the  letter  of 
the  law.”  John  Brooks 

Harper  235:91  Ag  67  360w 

“Perhaps  Dr.  Shulman  (a  Canadian  M.D.) 
made  a  million  by  the  methods  described  in 
this  volume,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  sijsgest  that 
anyone  can  do  it.  Even  the  good  lector  s  I(^al 
Investment’  (a  high-grade  convertible  bond)  can 
bring  mediocre  results.  Ordina^  investing  m 
common  stocks  is  not  discussed  in  this  book, 
maybe  because  the  author  thinks  oMy  ordi^ry 
results  would  be  obteined.  .  .  .  Dr.  Shulman 
tells  how  to  ‘free  ride’  by  utilizing  Canadian 
brokers,  how  to  speculate  legally  in  gold  op¬ 
tions,  and  how  to  speculate  in  foreign  currency. 

This  is  a  controversial  volume;  recom¬ 
mended  only  for  larger  business  collections. 

J.  B.  J  92:1152  Mr  15  '67  140w 

“The  book  is  in  fourth  place  on  the  best 
seller  list  this  week.  .  .  .  Delivered  in  scalpel- 
sharp  prose,  [it]  covers  a  broad  range  of  nroney 
topics.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  points  [the  author] 
makes  are  valid,  but  he  tends  to  overaimplify. 
At  certain  times,  for  example,  it  is  difficult  foi 
the  small  investor  to  be  piloted  a  convertibl^e 
bond  at  the  offering  price.  By  the  same  tokem 
making  money  in  commodity  futures,  described 
as  ‘the  ideal  gamble,’  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Dr.  Shulman  points  out  that  the  speculator  in 
a  commodity  ‘should  know  everything 
it.’  For  many  part-time  investors,  that  would 
appear  to  pose  a  formidable  barrier  to  profits. 
V.  G.  Vartan  „  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  6  ’67  700w 


Time  90:88  Ag  18  ’67  360w 


SHULTZ,  GEORGE  P.  Strategies  for  the  dis- 
placed  worker;  confronting  econonuc  change 
[by]  George  P.  Shultz  and  Arnold  R.  Weber; 
fr»'r<aTT7nT’H  "hv  TCftrr.  221p  S4.95  Hai'per 


653.38  Industrial  relations.  Automation.  Un^ 
employed  bb-15yzo 

“Essentially,  this  book  is  a  case  study  b^ed 
on  Armour  plant  shutdowns  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Forth  Worth.  Sioux  City,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Retirement  income 
for  older  workers,  severance  pay,  job  placement 
campaigns  in  each  of  the  geographical  labor 
markets,  and  retraining  for  the  unemployed 
victims  of  automation  are  discussed.  Such  prob¬ 
lems  as  discrimination  against  Negroes,  Latin 
Americans,  women,  and  older  workers  seeking 
other  employment;  restrictions  by  various 
states  in  unemployment  compensation  payment 
qualifications;  political  conflicts;  the  slowness 
of  Federal  and  State-Federal  (Governmental 
jurisdictions  in  starting  and  implementing 
newly-devised  programs  are  ventilated.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


“This  is  a  lucid,  detailed,  straightforward, 
and  well-written  interim  report  of  a  novel  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  meatpacking  industry  . ..  .  to  solve 
the  problem  of  large-scale  labor  displacement 
due  to  mechanization.  .  .  .  The  longest  and 
mo.st  informative  part  of  the  book  is  the  sixth 
chapter  which  deals  with  experiments  in  re¬ 
training.  .  .  .  The  last  chapter  of  tliis  edifying 
work  gives  a  brief  appraisal  of  the  committee  s 
endeavors  and  concludes  with  some  valuable 
recommendations  for  labor  market  administra¬ 
tors.  .  .  .  The  workers  assisted  .  .  .  were  small 
in  number.  Nevertheless,  this  report  highlights 
many  problems  of  certain  future  recurrence  m 
such  situations  and  so  provides  a  basis  for 
future  policy.”  J.  C.  O’Brien 

Am  Econ  R  56:1351  D  ’66  750w 


Choice  3;S2s  N  ’66  140w 
‘"rhls  is  a  highly  Important  and  valuable 
work  describing  the  experience  of  .a  prlva,te 
organization  which  collaborated  with  public 
agencies  to  reach  solutions,  in  a  limited  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  economy  for  the  problems 
of  automation.  .  .  .  The  Automation  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee  came  into  existence  in  1959  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
between  Armour  and  Company  and  [two  labor 
unions] ....  There  are  several  highly  useful 
statistical  tables  illustrating  the  application  of 
the  Committee’s  improvised  and  planned  pro¬ 
grams.  The  authors  have  modestly  suggested 
that  the  Automation  Fund  Committee’s  work 
is  a  pioneering  effort.  This  book  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  libraries.”  J.  V.  Brown 
Library  J  91:2064  Ap  15  '66  250w 


SHULTZ.  GEORGE  P.,  ed.  Guidelines,  infor¬ 
mal  controls,  and  the  market  place:  poli<y 
choices  in  a  full  employment  econoiny:  ed. 
and  with  an  in  trod,  by  George  P.  Shultz  and 
Robert  Z.  Aliber.  357p  $o;  pa  $1.95  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 


330  Industry  and  state 


66-23699 


“This  book  contains  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
April  1966.  It  consists  of  papers  presented  by 
some’  of  the  participants,  comments  on.  the 
papers,  and  reports  of  workshop  discussions. 
The  general  theme  centers  around  the  guidelines 
and  informal  controls  used  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  g.uide  or 
attempt  to  control  the  behavior  of  business^, 
industries,  and  labor  unions.  .  .  ;  The  two  ap¬ 
pendixes  contain  selected  materials  on  wage- 
price  guideposts  and  selected  materials  on 
guidelines  tor  bank  credit  and  investment 
abroad.”  (Library  J) 


SHUTTLESWORTH,  DOROTHY  E.  All  kinds 
of  bees:  il.  by  Su  Zan  Noguchi  Swain.  62p 
$1.95  Random  house 

595.7  Bees — Juvenile  literature  67-9156 

After  “sketches  on  bee  anatomy  and  be¬ 
havior  in  general,  and  a  chapter  on  honeybees 
in  particular,  [the  book]  moves  on  to  the  bum¬ 
blebees.  the  various  types  of  solitary  bees,  the 
stingless  bees,  and  animal  and  bird  enemies 
of  all  these  categories.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 
“Ages  eight  to  twelve.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor) 


“[The]  careful  drawings  add  the  visual  touch 
needed  to  round  out  this  story.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  22  ’67 
70  w 


“[This]  is  a  good  systematic  reference  book 
for  young  readers.”  Paul  'Walker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p67  N  6  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  J.  lY.  Kendrick 

^  Am  Icon  R  57:927  S  ’67  1900w 

“A  series  of  articles  written  by  spme  of  the 
best  known  economists  and  lasers  in  the  y.b. 
and  England.  .  .  .  On  the  specific  topic  of  guide- 
Unes,  tliere  is  probably  no  other  .publication. 
However,  if  examined  m  the  ^growing  field  of 
public  policy,  it  would  appear  to  be  m  the  smne 
class  as  .  .  .  [R.  A.] .  Lester  Manpower  Plan¬ 
ning  in  a  Free  Society  IBRD  ,  19671.  .  .  . 

The  level  of  this  book  is  generally  above  the 
undergi-aduate  student,,  but  .should  appeal  to  the 
graduate  students  with  interests  in  public 

policy.  3:1056  Ja  ’67  170w 

“This  is  a  good  presentation  of  an  imp.ortant 
subject.  It  will  be  of  most  use  in  academic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  D.  E.  Thompson 
Library  J  91:4651  O  1  ’66  160w 


SHUTTLESWORTH,  DOROTHY  E.  The  wild¬ 
life  of  South  America;  il,  by  George  Frederick 
Mason:  foreword  by  Philip  K.  Crowe.  117p 
$4.50  Hastings  house 

591.98  Animals — South  America — Juvenile 

literature.  Wild  life— Conservation — Juvenile 
literature  66-18355 

This  book  “is  divided  into  sections  dealing 
with  fossil  types  of  South  America,  the  ,early 
peoples,  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Humboldt 
and  Darwin,  the  fauna  of  the  (Galdpagos  Islands, 
and  some  living  vertebrates.  Essentially  a  sur¬ 
vey,  it  sketches  the  .  .  .  variety  of  animals  that 
live  in  the  forests  and  plains  of  this  .  .  .  conti¬ 
nent.”  (Natur  Hist)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Extremely  readable  and  fascinating  history 
of  the  migration  and  final  disappearance  of 
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SHUTTLESWORTH,  D.  E — Continued 
early  animals  on  the  South  American  continent 
and  the  wildlife  of  today  in  this  area.  Why  did 
some  species  survive,  others  completely  disap¬ 
pear?  How  many  are  on  the  ver^e  of  disap¬ 
pearing'  today?  .  .  .  South  American  jungles 
are  still  full  of  amazing  land  and  water  animals 
and  birds  and  this  book  is  a  plea  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.”  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:6238  O  15  ’66  70w 


“Both  P.  K.  Crowe  .  ,  .  and  Mrs.  Shuttles- 
worth  stress  the  importance  of  education  in 
bringing  conservation  about,  and  although  ,  the 
book  is  written  primarily  for  North  American 
readers  they  recognize  that  South  American 
children  must  also  be  educated  toward  this 
goal.  It  is  timely  because  South  Americans  still 
have  thousands  of  square  miles  of  untouched 
land  and  with  careful  planning  can  still  con¬ 
serve  much  of  their  natural  heritage.  One  can 
only  hope  that  the  book’s  plea  will  not  be 
Ignored.”  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:78  N  ’67  140w 


SICHEL,  PIERRE.  Modigliani:  a  biography  of 
Amedeo  Modigliani.  697p  pi  $10  Dutton 

B  or  92  Modigliani,  Amedeo  67-11841 

An  account  of  the  artist  who  despite  “pov¬ 
erty,  starvation,  and  tuberculosis  [managed]  to 
leave  an  enduring  artistic  legacy.  This  book 
seeks  to  strip  the  false  legend  from  the  real 
Modigliani,  to  correct  the  wild  distortions, 
and  put  his  work  in  its  proper  perspective.’ 
(Publislier’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[This  study]  makes  little  attempt  to  ■under¬ 
stand  the  artist’s  character  or  motives.  It  is 
devoted  merely  to  tracing  his  ■  actions,  a  for¬ 
midable  task.  During  his  years  in  Paris,  Modig¬ 
liani  seems  to  have  known  or  met  everybody 
n-om  Picasso  (predictable)  to  Katherine  Mans¬ 
field.  .  ..  .  Mr.  Sichel  quotes  everybody,  patient¬ 
ly  sorting  probable  fact  from  sentimental  fan¬ 
cy,  hoping  to  demolish  the  legend  of  Modigliani 
as  a  drunken  satyr  painting  in  a  fog  of 
Imslush.  The  author  cannot  dispute  the  fact 
that  Modigliani  was  his  own  enemy,  but  does 
reasoimbly  well  In  establishing  limits  for  the 
war.  Why  it  existed  at  all  is  a  question  for 
some  more  analytical,  less  courteous  biographer 
to  dig  into,  and  Mr.  Sichel  has  left  a  neatly 
cleared  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.*^’ 
Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  ’67  160w 


penetrating  biography  in  deptli,  devoting 
itself  exclusively  to  the  life,  character,  and 
personality  of  the  artist — in  no  way  examining 
or  analyzing  his  artistic  production.  .  .  .  Sichel’ s 
biography  exceeds  other  renowned  works  by 
^ch  writers  as  .  .  .  Claude  Roy  [BRD  1959], 
i^amo  Russoli  [BRD  1960],  and  Andrd  Salmon 
[BRD  1962],  In  a  lucid  style  the  book  maintains 
great  interest.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  for  all 
libraries  as  an  essential  acquisition.” 

Choice  4:527  J1  ’67  180w 


,  Interviews,  letters,  documents, 

and  other  primary  sources,  [Sichel]  sifts  fac{ 
PJ-esents  us  with  the  best  bi¬ 
ography  of  Modigliani  yet  written.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  and  pwsonalities  of  the  Paris  art  world 
from  1906  through  1919  provide  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  Modigliani’s  talents  and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  sympathetically  recorded  in  this 

portrait . This  book 

and  [Modigliani:  Man  and  Myth.  BRD  1969] 
^  daughter,  Jeanne  Modigliani, 
understanding  of  Modig- 
Instructor 

at  the  Famous  Writers’  School.”  W.  J.  Dane 
Library  J  92:564  P  1  ’67  220w 

precious  little  to  say  about  his 
•  •  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
most  sedulous  documentation  has  been  lav- 
isned  on  an  enormous  mass  of  personal  trivia 
of  use  or  interest  to  nobody  but  future  per¬ 
petrate^  of  equally  useless  and  uninteresting 
biographies.”  Jay  Jacobs  tcicsLuig 

Reporter  36:47  Je  29  ’67  1700w 


Bernard  j,,  jt,  auth.  Divisiveness 
and  social  conflict.  See  Beals,  A.  R. 


SIERKSMA,  F.  Tibet’s  terrifying  delHes;  sex 
and  aggression  in  religious  acculturation 
[tr.  by  Mrs  G.  E.  Van  Baaren-Pape].  283p 
pi  col  pi  $14.50  Tuttle 

294.3  Tibet— Religion.  Demonology.  „  Gods. 

Art.  Tibetan  67-1211 

'Phis  book  is  a  study  of  “the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  religions  of  the  so-called  primitive 
societies  and  those  of  the  complex  and  civi¬ 
lized  nations.  In  Tibet  we  find  an  ancient  and 
‘prhnitive’  background  of  rugged  nomadic  and 
peasant  existence,  with  magic  and  shamanism 
as  its  source  of  security,  combined  with  the 
literate,  sophisticated,  and  universalistic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Buddhism,  which  was  superimposed 
upon  it  by  powerful  medieval  kings.  It  is  .the 
blending  of  imported  Indian  and  aboriginal 
Tibetan  religious  forms  that  Professor  Sierksma 
has  pursued  through  an  analysis  of  historical 
materials  and  Tibetan  works  of  art.”  (Library 
J) 


Best  Sell  26:388  F  1  ’67  150w 
“A  polemical  essay  made  complex  because 
it  contains  a  number  of  intertwining  themes. 
.  .  .  Recommended  for  graduates  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  comparative  religion,  and  Central  Asian 
studies.  For  the  beginner  Bell’s  Portrait  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  along  with  [H.l  Hoffmann’s  The 
Religions  of  Tibet  [BRD  1962]  are  more  ap¬ 
propriate.  Style  vailes  from  atrocious  to  good. 
Excellent  bibliography  and  commentaries  to  the 
plates.” 

Choice  4:759  S  ’67  I80w 

“Professor  Sierksma,  who  teaches  primi¬ 
tive  religions  and  the  psychology  of  religion 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  is  weU  known  as  an  authority  on  India 
and  Tibet.  .  .  .  Among  its  many  merits.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sierksma’ s  monograph  has  that  of 
making  one  realize  how  Inadequate  are  the 
usual  popular  treatments  of  Tibetan  religion, 
where  half-knowletee  can  be  seen  as  worse 
than  Ignorance.  College-level  libraries  and 
specialized  collections  must  put  this  title  on 
their  acquisitions  lists.”  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:780  F  16  ’67  210w 
“This  is  a  big,  handsomely  printed  volume 
that  commends  itself  on  two  counts.  First,  it 
is  a  study  in  depth  by  a  recognized  authority. 

.  .  .  Second,  for  those  more  interested  In  art 
than  in  scholastic  analysis  of  the  role  retained 
by  Tibet’s  old  gods  and  demons,  the  book  has 
many  fine  plates,  in  color  and  black 
and  white.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  F  26  ’67  lOOw 


SIFFIN,  WILLIAM  J.  The  Thai  bureaucracy: 

Institutional  change  and  development.  29lp 

$8.50  East  West  center  press 
354.593  Thailand — Politics  and  government 

66-13024 

“This  book  attempts  to  portray  the  institu¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  the  Thai  bureaucracy 
and  their  evolution,  using  a  rather  simple  so¬ 
cial-system  perspective.”  (Foreword)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“This  work  Is  a  study  in  depth  of  the  ethos  of 
a  particular  bureaucracy — that  of  the  Thai. 
Siffln  traces  the  historical  development  of  this 
bureaucracy  into  its  modern  form  and  explains 
lucidly  and  effectively  the  factors  that  have 
shaped  it  into  its  current  mode.  The  approach 
is  both  unusual  and  valuable.  It  Is  recommended 
highly  for  any  person  who  is  interested  in  bu¬ 
reaucracy  or  in  public  administration,  but  it 
has  an  even  greater  worth  for  any  student  of 
Thai  Government  for  the  light  it  sheds,  not  on 
structure,  but  on  the  central  Impulse  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  valuable  as  history  as  well  as  for 
its  basic  subject.” 

Choice  4:464  Je  ’67  140w 


“Siffln  emphasizes  the  development  of  the 
Thai  bureaucracy  historically,  then  analyzes 
its  values,  particularly  under  the  three  head¬ 
ings  of  Resource  Procurement,  Resource  Al¬ 
location,  and  Resource  Energizing.  In  this  way 
a  clear  picture  is  given,  for  example,  of  the  re¬ 
cruitment  process,  not  only  formally  but  also 
in  terms  of  its  actual  working.  .  .  .  [The  author 
is]  to  be  congratulated  on  producin 
which  confirms,  and  will  deserve 
[his]  existing  high  reputation.”  R.  S. 


g  [a]  book 
dly  extend 
Milne 


Affairs  39:410  fall-winter  ’66- 

67  410w 


Jt.  ed.  Dimensions  o; 
Levitan  %  PoUcy;  programs  &  research.  Set 


SILBERFARB 

Tammany, 


b  ^RWARD,  Jt.  auth.  Tigers  of 
See  Connable,  A. 
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SILBERMAN,  BERNARD  S.,  ed.  Modern 
Japanese  leadership;  transition  and  cmn^; 
ed.  by  Bernard  S.  SUberman  and  H.  D. 
Harootunian  with  ten  collaborating  authors 
[sponsored  by  the  Assn,  for  Asian  studies]. 
433p  $7.50  Univ.  of  Ariz.  press,  , 

952.03  Japan — Politics  an(f  government. 
Leadership  66-18532 

The  studies  presented  here  are  the  much 
revised  versions  of  papers  delivered  at  the 
Conference  on  Nineteenth-Century  Japanese 
Elites  held  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
1963.  They  enquire  into  “the  nature  of  the 
Japanese  political  leadership  which,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  [following  the 
Meiji  Restoration  of  1868],  was  responsible  for 
that  country’s  development  into  a  higmy  in¬ 
tegrated  and  industrialized  society.  .  .  .  Several 
leadership  Elites  are  examined.  Consideration  is 
also  given  to  the  relationship  and  _  account¬ 
ability  of  the  leadership  dlites  to  social  values 
and  goals.  .  .  .  [There  are  papers  by]  his¬ 
torians  specializing  in  the  Meiji  period .  [as  well 
as]  anthropologists  and  political  scientists. 

(Choice)  Index. 


“Bach  of  the  essays  is  a  meaty  study  in  it¬ 
self,  and  .  .  .  they  hold  together  remarkably 
well,  helped  by  an  excellent  framework  provided 
by  the  two  editors  in  an  introduction  and  con¬ 
clusion.  Some  of  the  contributions  focus  quite 
clearly  on  the  main  theme  of  the  book  .  .  . 
others  seem  more  peripheral  to  it,  but  are  still 
valuable  in  themselves.”  E.  O.  Reischauer 
Am  Hist  R  72:1058  Ap  '67  600w 
“A  number  of  studies  have  been  devoted  to 
specific  aspects  of  this  question,  among  them 
Nobutaka  Ike’s  The  Beginnings  of  Political 
Democracy  in  Japan  [BRD  1950].  .  .  .  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  more  comprehensive  in  the  scope 
of  activities  which  it  covers.  .  .  .  All  the 
papers  reflect  careful  scholarship.  The  editors 
have  written  an  excellent  Introduction  and 
conclusion  which  place  the  papers  within  a 
conceptual  framework  and  subject  them  to  care¬ 
ful  analysis.  Of  value  to  the  student  and 
teacher  of  modern  Japanese  history  and  ot 
particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the 
study  of  leadership  In  developing  societies.” 
Choice  4:454  Je  '67  190w 


SILBERMAN,  CHARLES  E.  'The  myths  of 
automation  [by]  Charles  E.  SUberman  and 
the  eds.  of  Fortune.  148p  $4.95  Harper 


301.24  Automation, 
tions — 20th  century 


U.  S. — ^Economic  condi- 
66-13927 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:197  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9 
350w 


Mr  18  ’67 


Reviewed  by  T.  R.  Brooks 

Commonweal  85:463  Ja 


27  ’67  1150W 


SiLBERSTANG,  EDWIN.  Nightmare  of  the 
dark.  338p  $5.95  Knopf 

67-11126 

Robert  Lindner,  the  eleven -year- old  son 
of  a  Jewish  physician  in  Munich  and  his 
mother  are  sent  to  the  Nazi  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau.  After  enduring  the  horrors  of 
three  and  a  half  years  brutality  at  the  hands 
of  the  S.S.  guards,  Robert  manages  to  escape 
bv  taking  advantage  of  the  camp’s  routine  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  bodies. 


“The  author  of  this  cleverly  written  novel 
.  .  .  has  had  a  background  of  experience  in 
the  Counter-Intelligence  Corps  for  the  United 
States  Army.  The  jacket  mentions  the  fact  that 
a  trip  to  Germany  first  suggested  the  idea 
for  the  novel  to  him  and  everyone  should  be 
glad  that  he  has  set  his  ideas  on  paper.  .  .  . 
[However],  a  reader  wUl  be  alternately  puzzled 
by  wondering  Just  where  fiction  becomes  fact, 
then  he  will  be  horrified  by  the  tales  of  stupid 
cruelty  and  senseless  brutality  Inflicted  on  We 
tormented  prisoners.  .  .  .  This  is  a  ppwerful 
story,  easy  to  read  and  flowing  along  m  easy 
style.  The  writer  is  calm  and  unemotional  as 
he  narrates  the  events,  but  a  reader  can  see 
that  he  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  shocking 
atrocities  worked  upon  the  helpless  Jewish 
people  of  that  time.  Many  parts  of  the  story 
may  cause  disgust  and  nausea  to  readers. 

B.  A.  Do^]|y  gg„  27:10  Ap  1  '67  660w 


“If  nine  out  of  ten  novels  are  concoctl^ 
[this]  is  superior  to  eight  of 

novel  is  not  a  product,  nor  is  it  a  weU-prw^ea 
brief.  It  must  have  its  own  life.  Lacking  it. 

the  use  of  the  concentration  camp  as  matermi 

for  fiction  at  this  late  date  had  better  be 
motivated  by  a  strong  and  Anter- 

else  the  force  of  evil  will  turn  the  whole  entw 
prise  into  a  sadistic  entertelnraenL  This  sto^ 
I  felt,  went  down  into  that  mire.  •••  Thrown 
[the  boy]  we  see  aU  the  y^h-known  horrors 
of  the  death  canm  and  a  few  new  ones,  his 
mother  is  stripped  nal^d  before  Rohm  ts  eyes 
and  tom  apart  by  an  SS  Poh^e  dog.  Twl^  he 
himself  is  tortured  by  homosexuals.  ...  as  in 
all  suspense  fiction,  since  nobody  is 
we  don’t  care  who  gete  killed.  ..  -  Certaray 
Mr  Silberstang  wrote  from  indignation  as  weu 
as  just  an  ‘idea.’  But  his  commitment  WM 
flawed  and  the  melodrama  of  horror  en 
gulfed  it.”  Robert  Granat 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  26  ’67  480w 

Reviewed  by  Eleanor  IMenstag  vnnw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  30  67  700W 

Reviewed  by  Joel  Lieber 

Co.  R  An  15  ’67  450w 


SILBEY.  JOEL  H.  The  .shrine  of  party:  con¬ 
gressional  voting  behavior,  1841-1852.  292p 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  press 
329  Political  parties.  U.S.— Politics  and 
government — 1816-1861  66-25416 

The  author,  “using  the  Guttman 
in  his  study  of  Congressional  voting  pattern 
in  the  period  between  1841-52.  develops  the 
thesirthat  there  was  a  strong  two-party  sys¬ 
tem  which  kept  Congress  orient^  toward  na_ 
tional  issues  rather  than  sectional  ones. 
ir'hniAAi  ■Rihiiogranhv.  Index. 


“This  is  the  first  extensive  application  of  We 
scalogram  analysis  of  ®o.nf?ression^  wting  to  a 
classic  problem  of  American  historioCTaphy.  .  .  . 
The  scales  [Silbey]  has  constructed  for  su<W 
issues  as  the  tariff,  financial  piflicy,  land  Pohoy" 
and  the  Mexican  War  show 
whelmingly  at  one  end  of  the  scales  and  Whigs 
overwhelmingly  .at  the  opposite  end,  .^here^ 
section^  analysis  of  We  sarne 
random  distributions.  .  «  .  Som©  r6S6iy8.tions 
must  be  expressed.  .Given  the  ^ot 

fectlng  voting  decisions,  the  ®oal®s  .yJat 

quite  the  scientific  measures  of  attitude  that 

their  Quantitative  precision  may  sugg^t.  More 

over,  the  author  does  not  Identify  We  roll  calls 
on  which  he  has  based  his  scales.  ...  and  too 
much  space  is  consumed  in  recounting  tbe  well^^ 
understood  political  history  of  the  period. 
Charles  Sellers  _ 

Am  Hist  R  73:231  O  ’67  300w 
“[This  book]  makes  an  important  and  un¬ 
usual  contribution  to  historical  intfrpre^ 
of  political  conflict  in  the  United  States  W  fu? 
micf-nineteenW  century.  It  turns  oijtfbat,  based 
upon  a  more  complete  analysis  of  Congressional 
voting  than  has  heretofore  been  accpraplished, 
sectional  bifurcations  of  national  political  con¬ 
flict  did  not  occur  in  the  Congressional  setting 
as  early  as  historians  like  Aven’’  Craven  thought. 

.  [However]  Professor  Silbey’s  study  is  .not. 
In  the  end,  entirely  satisfying  fo^he  serious 
student  of  legislative  behavior.  He  uses  the 
roll-call  votes  of  congressmen  not  so  much  to 
tell  us  something  important  about,  what  Con¬ 
gress  was  like  as  an  institution  in  the.  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century,  but  to  find  a  in 

Congressional  voting  of  I^u^  pervading  the 
general  political  system.  S.  C.  Patterson 
Ann  Am  Acad  373:248  S  '67  1050w 
“[Silbey]  has  written  a  profoundly  significant 
work  which  brings  Into  question  the  sectional 
interpretation  of  such  antebellum 
Avery  Cra.ven.  Civil  W^ar  in  the  Malunp:  ^815- 
I860  [BRD  1959],  Charles  Wiltse  The  New 
Nation  1800-1845. _and  Roy  F.  Nicho^,  The 
Stakes  of  Power  1845-1877  [both  in  BRD  1962]. 
Because  this  work  is  based  on  the  latest  re¬ 
search  methods,  it  must  be  accorded,  the  respect 
of  being  the  definitive  study  in  its  area  oT 
competency.  Contains  appendices  which  relate 
to  the  scalogram.” 

Choice  4:749  S  '67  150w 
Reviewed  by  F.  O.  Gated 

J  Am  Hist  54:402  S  67  750w 

Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Cohen 

N1b\a/  Pna  O  lO'OO?  D  ’67  800w 


SILLS.  DAVID  L.  it.  ed.  The  government  of 
associations.  See  Glasser,  W,  A. 
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SILVAN,  JAMES.  Raising  laboratory  animals; 
a  handbook  for  biological  and  behavioral  re¬ 
search;  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus.  of  natural 
history.  225p  U  |4.95;  pa  $1.45  Natural  hist, 
press 

636.08  Animals — Habits  and  behavior.  Zoo¬ 
logical  specimens — Collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  66-17442 

“Describing  techniques  of  laboratory  man¬ 
agement  of  a  wide  variety  of  animal  life,  this 
is  a  .  .  .  guide  to  the  collection  and  raising  of 
animals  in  home  or  school  laboratory.  Food 
preferences  and  quantities  are  suggested  for 
each  of  the  species  discussed.  Other  environ¬ 
mental  aspects  necessary  to  sustain  life,  such 
as  housing  and  water-related  requirements  are 
given.  Short  life  histories  and  possibilities  for 
laboratory  investigation  [are  included].”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:183  Ap  '67  120w 
“Mr.  Silvan,  an  editor  with  Nature  and  Sci¬ 
ence  magazine  and  former  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  biology  teacher,  describes  methods  and 
procedures  for  raising  vEurious  species  including 
amoeba,  parameciura,  guppies,  goldfish,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  pigeons,  tenuites,  mice,  rats,  guinea 
pigs,  and  hamsters.  .  .  .  The  appendix  includes 
.  .  .  sources  of  supplies,  equipment  and  animals. 
Recommended  for  all  high  school  and  public 
library  collections  in  science.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  91:3226  Je  15  ’66  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Hoffman 

Library  J  91:4374  S  15  ’66  70w  [VAi 
“The  author  plainly  has  the  requisite  wet, 
grassy  or  furry  thumb.  More  than  that,  he 
has  a  sympathetic  but  unsentimental  fondness 
for  his  creatures.  .  .  .  Amateurs  and  high 
schools  can  hardly  do  without  this  sound  and 
attractive  book.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Sci  Am  216:143  D  ’66  80w 


SILVER,  ABBA  HILLEL.  Therefore  choose 
life;  selected  sermons,  addresses,  and  writings 
of  Aba  Hillel  Silver;  ed.  by  Herbert  Weiner, 
with  a  memoir  by  Solomon  B.  Preehof.  v  1 
442p  pi  $10  World  pub. 

296  Judaism.  Sermons  66-25890 


The  editor  of  this  collection  “has  chosen 
those,  selections  which  deal  mainly  with  the 
meaning  of  life  and  by  so  doing  has  presented 
Rabbi  Silver’s  faith  in  Judaism  and  humanity. 
Itebbi  Silver  here  explores  the  meaning  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  love,  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery, 
the  development  of  democracy  among  nations, 
and  the  differences  among  the  major  religions 
of  the  Western  world.”  (Library  J) 


[These]  sermons  are  rich  in  historical  con¬ 
tent  and  provide  a  living  testament  to  a  faith 
in  the  future  of  man.  There  is  mysticism  that 
pervades  these  writings.  Rabbi  Silver  fought 
diligently  for  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  state, 
yet  he  firmly  believed  that  Judaism  outside 
the  state  should  and  can  exist  as  well.  . 
These  writings  should  be  read  by  all  Jews  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  convictions,  for  the  content 
IS  not  only  spiritual  but  also  intellectual.”  M. 
K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  92:2785  Ag  ’67  190w 
‘For  four  decades,  the  voice  of  Rabbi  Abba 
Hillel  Silver  was  heard  in  the  land.  When  he 
died  in  19^  ....  it  seemed  as  if  an  era  had 
ended.  .  .  .  This  volume — the  first  of  four —  . 
contains,  except  for  one  article  written  iii 
1925,  [his]  sermons  and  addresses  on  Jewish 
fai.th  and  ethic.s.  Subsequent  volumes  will  con¬ 
tain  his  writings  and  speeches  on  Jewish 
thought,  social  issues  and  Zionism.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  N  26  ’67  180w 


SILVER,  NATHAN.  Lost  New  York.  242p  il  $15 
Houghton 

720.973  New  York  (City)— Historic  houses, 
etc.  Architecture,  American  66-11220 

This  book  is  based  on  an  exhibit  of  photographs 
presented  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Architecture  in  1964  for  the  purpose  of  makin<^ 
a  plea  for  architectural  preservation  in  New 
York  City.  Contents:  The  urban  scene  and  pub¬ 
lic  places;  Private  gathering  places;  Civic  ar¬ 
chitecture:  Great  houses:  The  New  York  row 
hou.se:  Apartment  houses:  Churches:  Move¬ 
ment:  .Commerce:  Public  amusements:  Land¬ 
marks  in  danger.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:210  S  1  ’67  230w 
“This,  [is  an]  excellent  book  on  the  past  of  a 
great  city.  Many  pictures  of  buildings  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  from  New  York  streets  are  gathered 


into  a  small  quarto  of  black-and-white  prints. 
.  .  .  Reference  collections  could  use  this,  and  it 
is  recommended  for  general  purchase  In  spite  of 
some  minor  objections  regarding  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  illustrations.”  K.  ’i\  Willis 

Library  J  92:2924  S  1  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Zoll 

Nation  205:694  D  25  ’67  2700tv 


“Mr.  Silver  is  an  architect,  and  his  patent 
thesis  is  that,  in  the  rush  of  change.  New  York 
is  destroying  an  architectural  heritage.  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  pleasantly  painful  exercise  in  nostal¬ 
gia  and  some  guidance — since  change  is  in¬ 
evitable — on  how  to  change.  There  is  some  of 
the  former,  but  on  the  score  of  guidance,  which 
is  ostensibly  the  book’s  reason  for  existence,  it 
seems  to  me  weak.  .  .  .  The  basic  defect  of 
Silver’s  book  [is  that]  New  York,  like  any  city, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  amber;  cities  must  re¬ 
spond  to  economic  and  social  forces.  Yet  it  is 
aesthetically  and  psychically  important  not  to 
efface  the  past  utterly.  .  .  .  Obviously  the  ar¬ 
chitect’s  task  does  not  absolutely  rule  out  the 
preservation  of  heritage,  but  it  does  make 
necessai'y  some  lucid  statements  that  will  safe- 
giiai'd  the  valuable  past  without  hamstringing 
the  future.  Silver’s  book  is  not  of  much  help  to 
at  least  one  interested  amateur.  He  seems  ul¬ 
timately  to  document  the  very  criterion  he 
derogates  at  the  start:  mere  age.”  Stanley 
Kauffraann 

New  Repub  157:22  Ag  19  ’67  ISOOw 
“[This  book]  presents  evidence,  in  pictures 
and  descriptions  of-  great  numbers  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  demolished  over  the  years,  to¬ 
ward  the  conclusion  that  in  New  York  the  sig¬ 
nificant  past  has  a  dim  future  indeed.  .  .  .  [It] 
makes  a  considered  plea  for  two  things:  the 
preservation  of  historic  structures  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  essential  form.  Beyond  his  in¬ 
telligent  concern  for  landmark  buildings,  Mr. 
Silver  terms  ‘conservation  of  good  use’  the  best 
means  for  saving  comprehensive  parts  of  the 
city’s  fabric.  He  asks  for  a  system  whereby 
government  agencies  would  apply  in  a  creative 
way  their  powers  of  zoning,  building-regulation, 
tax  relief  and  other  appropriate  measures." 
William  Alex 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  S  24  ’67  1050w 

New  Yorker  43:192  O  7  ’67  90w 


Va  Q  R  44:xxxix  winter  ’68  260w 


SILVERA,  ALAIN.  Daniel  Hali5vy  and  his 
times:  a  gentleman-commoner  in  the  Third 
republic.  251p  $6.50  Cornell  univ.  press 

B  or  92  Haldvy,  Daniel  66-20130 

This  biography  describes  Haldw’s  “career 
as  critic,  biographer,  historian,  and  chronicler 
.  .  .  until  his  death  in  1962.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Colton 

Am  Hist  R  72:996  Ap  ’67  380w 
“Devoted  essentially  to  the  spiritual  crisis 
born  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  the  book  holds 
firmly  to  its  ramifications  in  the  intellectual 
world  peopled  by  P4guy  and  Sorel;  Haldvy 
as  socialist  militant,  socialist  writer,  and  as 
biographer  never  escaped  their  influence.  Of 
Halevy  the  historian,  critic  of  the  Popular 
Front,  and  sometime  admirer  of  the  Vichy 
regime,  we  learn  regrettably  little.  Valuable 
as  a  skillful  guide  to  a  critical  chapter  of  mod- 
ern  intellectual  history;  recommended  for 
college  libraries. 

Choice  3:1169  F  ’67  230w 
“It  is  the  implied  premise  of  Professor  Sil- 
yera  s  admirably  intelligent  book  that  some  of 
the  wealvnesses  of  Daniel  Haldvy  came  from  his 
sense  of  incomplete  acceptance.  .  .  .  He  died 
honmired  as  he  deserved  and  he  is  commemo¬ 
rated  here  in  a  learned  and  intelligent  book.  It 
IS  in  a  sense,  an  apologie  pour  son  passim  such 
as  Haldvy,  in  his  old  age,  disdained  to  write. 
One  could  find  a,  few  errors  or  omissions. 

•  A  •  ^  book  whose  elegance,  under¬ 

standing  and  brevity  .would  have  appealed  to 
Daniel  Haldvy.” 

TLS  pl22  P  16  ’67  1150w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxx  summer  ’67  160w 


ROBERT.  The  auk,  the  dodo, 
and  the  oryz:  vanished  and  varnishing  crea- 
tures;  il.  by  Jacques  Hnlzdovsky.  246p  $3.95 

\_/l  OW  011 

591  Extinct  animals.  Rare  animals  67-10476 
beasts  who  have  vanished  from 
K  earth  range  from  the  great  auk 

The  author  presents 
tales  of  those  who  saw  these  beasts  while  they 
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still  flourished.  He  also  includes  accounts,  of 
animals  which  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion, 
either  by  conservation  or  rediscovery.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Each  season  brings  at  least  one  excellent 
new  book  by  llobert  Silverberg,  and.  this  is  no 
exception.  .  .  .  Even  the  non-specialist  adult 
will  find  this  one  fascinating.  [Mr.  Silverberg) 
has  researched  ancient  chronicles  and  ex¬ 
plorers’  reports  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
abundance  of  these  species  in  pristine  times, 
and  to  show  how  uncaringly  we  wiped  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  material  is 
well  thought  thi'ough  and  conscientiously  re¬ 
searched;  the  writing  is  deft  and  pointed:  and 
Mr.  Silverberg  obviously  feels  passionately 

about  his  sub.iect.”  Peter  Farb  . 

Book  Week  p22  (spring  children  s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  '67  240w 


‘‘[This  is]  a  book  for  everyone  Interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  world’s  wildlife..  .  .  .  Mr.  Silver¬ 
berg  has  written  an  absorbing,  deeply  felt, 
meticulously  researched  book  which  should  stir 
any  reader  to  new  desires  to  help  save  what 
wildlife  is  still  left.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  67 


160w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  67  40w 

[YAl 

Reviewed  by  Dorothy  English 

Library  J  92:2464  Je  15  67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Diane  Warier  tit  -r  .<-7 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p34  My  7  67 

190w  [TAT 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  67  90w  [TA] 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  Bridges.  lS9p  il  $4.50 
Macrae  Smith  co. 

624  Bridges — ^History  66-17880 

This  history  of  bridges  begins  with  conjec¬ 
ture  on  the  earliest  bridges  and  brings  the  read¬ 
er  past  the  Pont  du  Gard  and  up  to.  the  pro¬ 
jected  plans  for  a  Messina  Straits  bridge  from 
the  “boot”  of  Italy  to  Sicily.  Bibliography. 
Index. 

Reviewed  by  .R.  C.  Eergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  3  66 
lOOw  [YA] 

‘‘Recently,  several  new  books  have  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  bridges,  and  each  competently 
covered  a  narrow  band.  ...  It  remained  for 
Robert  Silverberg  to  weld  these  many  approach¬ 
es  into  a  unity.  .  .  .  The  courage,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  fertility  of  invention  of  these 
bridge  builders  are  skillfully  woven  ,.into  a 
very  readable  and  well-illustrated  text,  liberally 
interspersed  with  meaningful  stories  which 
subtly  illustrate  the  interrelationships  of  poli¬ 
tics,  invention,  scientific  discoveries,  and  his¬ 
torical  personalities.  This  book  provides  a  the¬ 
matic  thread  that  can  aptiy  serve  the  teacher 
who  seeks  to  integrate  the  learnings  many 
youngsters  unfortunately  find  so  mcornpre- 
hensibly  compartmentalized.”  Osc^  Wright 

Library  J  92:1331  Mr  15  ‘67  180w  [YA] 
‘‘[An]  excellent  book  .  .  .  up-to-date  .  .  . 
[having]  splendid  photographs.”  Philip  and 
Phylis  Morrison 

Sci  Am  215:145  D  ’66  20w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  morning  of  man¬ 
kind;  prehistoric  man  in  Europe.  240p  il  maps 
,$4.95  N.Y.  graphic 

913.03  Man,  Prehistoric — Juvenile  literature. 
Europe— An  tiquitie.s — Juvenile  literature 

67-11104 

‘‘From  about  25,000  B.C.  to  about  50  B..9. 
llhis  account  of]  prehistoric  man’s  way  of  life 
.  [includes  descriptions]  of  the  Stone  Ages, 
Lake  Dwellers.  Kitchen  Midden,  the  Beaker 
Folk,  and  Stonehenge,  concluding  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  .  .  .  Iron  Age  men  preserved 
in  the  flesh  and  now  in  Danish  museums.  [Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.]  Grades  seven  to  twelve. 
(Library  J) 


‘‘Written  with  verve,  this  book  will  appeal 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  rnore 
sophisticated,  to  the  bright  teenager  as  well  as 
to  the  more  mature.  The  author  is  no  mere 
expert— he  is  also  very  intelligent  and  sees 
ancient  and  modero  trends  in  historical  per¬ 
spective.  Technical  details  are  explained  clearly, 
and  one  is  often  swept  by  the  excitement  of 


the  story  into  vivid  descriptions  and  fascinating 
interludes.  Beginning  with  a  concise  but  flow¬ 
ing  account  of  tbe  recovery  of  the  Old  btone 
Age,  the  author  ...  is  nearly  always  abreast 
of  the  latest  discoveries.  .  .  .  Greatly  to  [his] 
credit  is  his  silence  about  the  alleged  astronom¬ 
ical  attainments  of  the  builders  of  Stonehenge 
nearly  4,000  years  ago.  Similar  good  ju^ment 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  book.”  W.  F.  Ai- 

^  Book  Week  pl2  Je  25  ’67  480w 
‘‘[Of  pre-historic  man,  the  author  writes] 
‘.  .  .  they  were  not  beast,  nor  are  we  gods. 
What  should  astonish  us  as  we  look  at  our 
ancestors  of  the  prehistoric  past,  is  not  how 
different  we  are  from  them,  but  how  very 
much  the  same.’  This  tone  of  respect  and  In¬ 
tense  interest  is  maintained,  [throughout  the 
book].  .  .  .  There  are  fine  illustrations  (one 
only  wishes  there  were  even  more  photographs 
of  actual  finds)  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 
Isadora  Kunitz  ^ 

Library  J  92:1753  Ap  15  67  140w 

Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Nlatur  Hist  76:29  N  ‘67  60w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  To  the.roch  of  Dar¬ 
ius;  the  story  of  Henry  Rawlinson.  21Sp  il 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

B  or  92  Rawlinson.  Sir  Henry  Creswicke,  1st 
Bart. — Juvenile  literature.  Cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions — JuvenUe  literature  66-8309 

A  biography  of  ‘‘the  young  British  Army 
officer  who  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  cun^;^ 
form  writing  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun.  Of 
course,  the  contributions  of  many  other  scholars, 
such  as  Layard,  Oppert  and  Hincks,  are  also 
described,  as  their  total  work  made  possible 
the  slow  piecing  together  of  the  evolution  of 
cuneiform  writing.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Keenan 

Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  '67  60w 
“A  fascinating  biography.  .  .  .  This  is  a  well- 
researched  and  well-written  book;  a  different 
detective  story,  with  ancient  languages  the 
problems  to  solve.  TUthough  there  is  material 
on  Rawlinson  available,  this  has  much  more 
depth.”  H.  M.  Kovar  ^ 

Library  J  91:5766  N  15  ‘66  70w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  chatty  eyewitness  biography 
.  .  .  and  although  the  device  is  pretty  trans¬ 
parent — at  times  painfullly  so — it  is  a  book 
that  might  well  get  a  young  reader  interested 
in  a  subject  that  could  otherwise  be  unbearably 
dull,  namely  the  deciphering  of  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing.”  C.  M.  Turnbull 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  60w 
‘‘The  adventure  of  soldiering  in  Western  Asia 
plus  the  fascinating  riddle  of  cuneiform  are 
captured  in  this  story  of  Henry  Rawlinson  s 
colorful  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Silverberg’s  is  not  only 
a  splendid  biography.  His  extensive  research  and 
skillful  presentation  afford  a  panoramic  view 
of  19th-century  politics,  society,  intrigue  and 
adventure.”  B.  N.  McLaughlin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  ’67  140w 


SILVERBERG,  ROBERT.  The  world  of  the 
rain  forest.  172p  il  $4.95  Meredith 

574.9  Tropics.  Forests  and  forestry.  Natural 
history — Tropics  67-14750 

The  author  “describes  the  insect,  animal,  and 
plant  life,  economic  values,  and  a  history  of 
exploration  in  [evergreen  tropical  rain  forests. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index.]  Grades  seven 
to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author],  an  accomplished  writer  on 
subjects  for  juveniles  and  teen-agers,  presents 
this  study  with  ease  and  a  facility  that  will 
charm  the  student  interested  in  geography. 

.  .  .  A  valuable  book  for  the  High  School 

library.  27:184  Ag  1  ’67  120w  [YAl 

“Mr.  Silverberg  brings  to  the  reader  some  of 
the  awe,  the  silence,  the  majesty,  and  the 
eerie  beauty  of  the  tropical  rain  forest.  .  .  . 
Quotations  from  explorers  enliven  the  text. 
There  is  considerable  detail  in  this  book,  yet 
the  writing  is  simple  and  clear.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  of  trees,  animals,  insects  supplement  the 
text.  A  useful  ,  bibliography  _  of  additional 
sources  includes  magazine  articles  and  tech¬ 
nical  books.”  Dale  Luchsinger 

LTbrary  J  92:2660  J1  ’67  80w 
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SILVERSTEIN,  AUVIN.  Life  in  the  universe 

[by]  Alvin  Silverstein  and  Virginia  B.  Silver- 
stein;  U.  by  Lee  Ames.  48p  $3.96;  lib  bdg 
$3.78  Van  Nostrand 

623.1  Astronomy — Juvenile  literature.  Life 
on  other  planets — Juvenile  literature 

G7-27992 

After  an  “introduction  to  the  multiplicity  of 
life  forms  on  the  earth,  their  requirements  of 
oxygen,  liquid  water,  radiation,  etc.,  the  authors 
go  on  to  point  out  the  rarity  of  these  essentials 
in  the  rest  of  the  solar  system.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
brief  .  .  .  chapter  on  the  attempts  to  discover 
other  intelligent  life  in  the  universe.  .  .  . 

Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  too  sketchy  and  contains  more 
of  a  general  rundown  of  the  earth,  moon,  and 
planets  than  of  the  likelihood  of  life  in  the 
universe.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
30w 

“The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  is  excellent,  but  the  bits,  of  original 
verse  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  are  silly; 
the  authors  are  not  poets.  Nevertheless,  they 
teach  well.  The  only  error  is  one  that  could  not 
be  helped  because  it  has  so  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  count  of  Saturn’s  known  satel¬ 
lites  now  stands  at  10.”  Jj  S.  Pickering 
Library  J  92:4265  N  16  ’67  lOOw 


SILVERSTEIN,  VIRGINIA  B.,  jt.  auth.  Life  In 
the  universe.  See  Silverstein,  Au 


SIMENON,  GEORGES.  The  cat;  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Bernard  Pi-echtman.  182p  $4.60 
Harcourt 

67-25070 

The  author  “explores  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  an  old  man  and  his  wife  whose  mar¬ 
riage  is  founded  on  mutual  hate.  Emile  and 
Marguerite  Bouin,  both  over  70,  no  longer  speak 
to  each  other;  they  exchange  brief,  nasty  notes. 
‘The  cat,’  says  the  folded  scrap  of  paper  EmUe 
flicks  across  the  room  into  his  wife’s  lap,  and 
the  words  are  a  spiteful  reminder  that  she  poi¬ 
soned  his  pet  cat.  Marguerite  gets  up  and  goes 
over  to  her  pet  parrot — which  she  had  stuffed 
after  it  died  when  Emiie  yanked  out  its  tail 
featliers  in  a  bm'St  of  retributive  rage.”  (News¬ 
week) 


Best  Sell  27:338  N  15  '67  250w 


Reviewed  by  R.  Z.  Sheppard 

Book  World  p24  N  12  ’67  380w 
“Reminiscent  of  Camus  and  Sartre  at  their 
stylistic  best,  Simenon  incisively  illustrates  the 
ultimate  game  people  play.  .  .  .  Although 
Simenon  has  made  several  previous  attempts 
to  extend  his  literaiy  success  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  Police  Inspector  Malgret  stories,  it  la 
with  the  publication  of  The  Cat  that  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a  true  master  of  the  modern 
psychological  novel.  Recommended  generally  as 
an  essential  purchase  for  fiction  collections.” 
Patricia  Schuman 

Library  J  92:3661  O  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  157:24  D  9  ’67  960w 


“Other  writers  treating  such  a  situation  might 
be  tempted  to  play  it  for  laughs.  Simenon  does 
the  more  difiicult  thing.  He.  plays  it  straight, 
with  such  compassion  and  sympathy  for  his 
characters  (though  more  for  the  husband  than 
for  the  wife)  that  their  behavior  becomes  be¬ 
lievable  and  understandable.  Simenon’s  skill  is 
such  that  he  never  misses  a  trick  in  this  bril¬ 
liant  study  of  old  age,  of  obsession  and  of  a 
human  relationship  gone  wrong.  The  novel  is 
done  with  great  economy,  and  the  author’s  psy¬ 
chological  perceptions  are  sharper  than  ever.  It 
IS  a  remarkable  achievement  by  a  remarkable 
writer.  [The]  translation  is  suitably  unob¬ 
trusive  and  renders  the  spareness  of  Simenon’s 
style  admirably.  It  took  me  a  moment,  how- 
eyer,  t9  identify  ‘East  Station’  as  that  most 
distinctive  of  all  Paris  stations,  the  Gare 
de  1  Est.”  Richard  Boston 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  12  ’67  lOOOw 
“[The  plot  sounds]  fairly  bizarre  in  the  petit- 
bourgeios  atmosphere  Simenon  sets — as  vibrant 
and  vivid  as  a  couple  of  figures  in  a  Bonnard 
painting  disappearing  into  the  wallpaper.  But 
with  a  literary  pace  that  approximates  an  old 
man  s  dozmgs  and  sudden  awakenings,  Sime¬ 
non  s  story  cleverly  unfolds  the  prickly  insight 
—as  old  as  Freud — that  hate  can  be  a  bond  at 
l^east  as  strong  as  love.  .  .  .  The  pfoblem  with 
the  marron  of  this  inverted  romance  is  that 


it  is  a  bit  too  glao^  to  be  bittersweet  .M 
times,  one  can  almost  feel  Simenon  toying  with 
the  sly  potentialities  that  would  make  for  a 
Hitchcock  episode.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:104  D  4  ’67  380w 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Moore 

Sat  R  50:31  D  9  ’67  600w 
Time  90:80  D  22  ’67  200w 


SIMENON,  GEORGES.  The  old  man  dies;  tr. 
from  the  French  by  Bernard  Frechtman.  152p 
$4.50  Harcourt 

Auguste  Mature  had  come  to  Paris  from 
Auvergne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  founded 
a  restaurant  at  Les  Halles,  the  central  mar¬ 
ket.  “V^en  he  suddenly  dies,  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  arises  among  the  heirs.  .  .  .  The 
plot  hinges  on  tlie  question:  What  became  of 
Auguste’s  considerable  fortune?  .  .  .  The 

secret  is  solved  .  .  .  but  in  the  process,  not 
only  is  Auguste  burled  but  also  love  and  trust 
between  brothers.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Original¬ 
ly  published  under  the  title  La  Mort  d’ Auguste. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:77  My  15  ’67  400w 
“Georges  Simenon  is  a  kind  of  20th-centuiy 
Maupassant.  His  short,  fluent  novels  make  sad, 
quiet  little  comments,  a  sigh  below  even  the 
level  of  irony.  .  ,  .  [His]  story  exceeds  its 
narrow  limits.  It  is.  simultaneously,  a  docu¬ 
mentary  on  the  restaurant  business,  a  mor¬ 
ality  play  about  greed,  and  an  essay  on  the 
change — generally,  the  corruption — of  French 
middle-class  values.”  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  18 
’67  340w 

“[The  author’s]  flawless  camera  lens  captures 
every  nuance  of  psychological  metamorphosis. 

.  .  .  He  can  construct  a  fascinating  explora¬ 
tion  of  personality  from  the  simplest  frag¬ 
ments  of  everyday  existence.  Excellent  transla¬ 
tion.  Recommended  for  most  fiction  collections.” 
Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:1856  My  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Maeve  Brennan 

New  Yorker  43:81  S  2  ’67  1960w 
“[This  book  is]  too  abbreviated  and  somehow 
flat  and  unauthentic.  .  .  .  Possibly  it  was  the 
translation,  or  possibly  Simenon’s  style,  which 
produces  an  oddly  sentimental  effect  for  some¬ 
thing  so  bare.  His  point  of  view  is  a  distant 
omniscience,  that  every  now  and  then  throws 
up  its  hands,  unwilling  or  unable  (or  simply 
too  coy?)  to  answer  the  questions  asked.” 
Louise  Armstrong 

Sat  R  60:26  J1  8  ’67  *20w 


SIMIRENKO,  ALEX,  ed.  Soviet  sociology:  his¬ 
torical  antecedents  and  current  appraisals; 

Introd.  by  Alex  Slmlrenko.  384p 
$7.95  Quadrangle  bks. 

301.09  Sociology  66-24161 

The  editor,  a  professor  “of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  has  arranged  chronologically  a  collec- 
of  about  20  essays  and  articles  under  four 
fadings;  Husslan  Empire,’  ‘The  Stalin  Era.’ 

The  Post-Stalin  Era’  and  ‘Current  Research  & 
Problems.  (Library  J)  Some  of  the  essays 
have  previously  appeared  in  various  profes¬ 
sional  periodicals.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  R.  Crawford 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:265  My  ’67  600w 
“Simirenko’s  volume  reviews  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  Russian  sociology,  its  promising  be¬ 
ginnings,  its  decline  under  Stalin,  and  Its  re- 
emergence.  The  essays  on  the  current  .scene  are 
up-to-date  and  of  high  quality.  .  .  .  The  book 
mis  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  sociology.  Since 
Changing  rapidly,  at  least 
half  of  the  volume  will  be  of  only  historical 
Interest  in  five  vears.” 

Choice  4:229  Ap  ’67  130w 

soclolo^  is  imdergoing  ‘secularlza- 
becoming  less^  Ideological,  more  em- 
1  ■  survey  traces  trends  from  im- 

thrpugli  Stalin  to  the  present, 
with  a  disturbing  sociological  review 
of  the  meting  of  baptism  in  Russia  today.” 

Christian  Century  83:1474  N  30  ’66  40w 
unavoidable  difficulties  [the  au- 
®acount6rs  is  the  clarification  of  the  rela- 
w  sociology,  with  its  vary- 

different  countries.  This  ex- 
some  contributors  such 
as  Masaryk,  Isaac  Deutscher  or  many  topics 
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such  as  Plekhanov,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Trotsky 
■would,  not  automatically  fall  Into  the  category 
of  sociology.  .  .  .  The  last  part  contains  trans¬ 
lations  from  Russian  authors.  Some  of  the 
younger  Russian  sociologists  devote  themselves 
more  and  more  to  extensive  empirical  sociolog¬ 
ical  research  on  the  labor  force.  .Recommended 
for  specialists.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  91:5992  D  1  '66  130w 
“In  the  volume’s  outstanding  article  Paul 
Hollander  strikes  a  reasonable-sounding  bal¬ 
ance.  His  study  of  'what  has  actually  emerged 
from  Soviet  sociological  -work  so  far,  excel¬ 
lently  summarized  here,  prevents  him  from 
being  especially  enthusiastic;  .  .  .  and  he  con¬ 
vincingly  sketches  the  limits  within  which 
sociology  is  apt  to  function.  .  .  .  One  article, 
by  G.  Osipov  and  M.  Yovchuk,  is  largely 
programmatic,  but  it  does  indicate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  Soviet  sociologists  operate 
when  it  unplies  that  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin 
have  already  stated  all  the  general  sociological 
propositions  there  are,  and  then  goes  on  to 
assert  that  these  have  been  ‘time-tested  and 
.  .  .  proved  by  the  entire  process  of  historical 
development.  The  other  two  are  empirical 
studies,  and  what  they  bring  out  above  all  is 
the  methodological  crudity  of  Soviet  sociology.” 
R.  A.  Feldmesser 

Science  155:815  P  17  ’67  800w 


SI  M  MON  GEORGE  W.,  ed.  Soviet  leaders. 
405p  .$10  Crowell 

920.047  Russia — Biography  67-12409 

“This  reference  book  contains  biographical 
s^stclies  of  42  leading  Soviet  figures  in  the  po¬ 
litic^,  diplomatic,  military,  scientific,  and  cul¬ 
tural  fields.  The  sketches,  about  eight  to  ten 
pages  long,  were  written  by  20  different  schol¬ 
ars,  each  a  recognized  authority  on  his  biog- 
raphee.  Each  sketch  is  followed  by  a  .  , 
bibliography  of  sources  of  biographical  data, 
secondary  material,  and  writings  and  speeches 
of  the  biographee.  Also  included  are  an  intro- 
ductory  chapter  on  Soviet  history  since  1953.” 
(J-jihrary  J)  Glossary  of  political  and  histori¬ 
cal  terms.  Index. 


Choice  4:806  O  ’67  lOOw 

.“The  sketches  are  accurate  and  complete,  and. 
with  some  exceptions,  highly  readable.  Intended 
for  the  student  and  the  layman,  the  book  is 
recommended  for  school,  public,  and  college 
libraries.”  P.  E.  Leinbach 

Library  J  92:1917  My  15  ’67  SOw 


SIMMONS,  ROBERT  H.  African  art  in  Ameri¬ 
can  collections.  See  Robbins,  W.  M. 


SIMON,  ANDR6  L.,  ed.  Wines  of  the  world. 
719p  col  il  maps  $20  McGraw 
663  Wine  and  wine  making  67-14853 
“In  addition  to  [the  author’s]  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  history  of  French  and  German 
wines  [this  volume]  contains  book-length 
chapters  written  by  .  .  .  George  Rainbird  .  .  . 
on  Spanish  wines,  H.  Warner  Allen  [on]  the 
wines  of  Portugal  [and]  John  N.  Hutchison, 
the  American  wines.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“Of  substantial  value  to  anyone  who  has 
just  started  a  collection  of  wine  books.  Within 
it  are  the  texts,  essentially  complete,  of  Simon’s 
own  Noble  Grapes  and  Great  Wines  of  France 
[BRD  1958,  and]  the  Simon-S.F.  Hallgarten 
Great  Wines  of  Germany,  Cyril  Ray’s  Wines 
of  Italy,  and  Sherry  and  the  Wines  of  Spain  by 
George  Rainbird.  In  addition,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  a  substantial  chunk  of  Herbert  Warner 
Allen’s  Wines  of  Portugal  [BRD  1964],  a  minor 
portion  of  Simon’s  History  of  Champagne  and 
new  material  on  other  wine  areas.  .  .  .  The 
present  volume  is  a  genuine  bargain.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  when  all  these  elements  are  com¬ 
bined,  the  result  is  rather  mixed.  .  .  .  Simon’s 
own  text  on  French  wines  suffers  most  from 
the  passage  of  time,  for  no  effort  was  made 
to  include  developments  since  it  was  first 
written,  around  1956.  .  .  .  But  most  of  Simon 
remains  superb.  His  chapters  on  early  German 
and  French  wine  history  are  models  of  their 
kind.”  William  Olcott 

Book  World  pl2  N  5  ’67  440w 
Economist  225:1232  D  23  ’67  170w 
“Each  chapter  is  crammed  with  historical 
detail  and  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  individual  growths.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  good  throughout.  The  book  includes  both 
colored  plates  and  maps.  In  all,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  works  available  and 
is  well  recommended  for  libraries  where  the 
need  exists.”  C.  L.  Higgins 

Library  J  92:3422  O  1  ’67  140w 


SIMON,  CHARLIE  MAY.  Dag  Hammarskjbld. 
192p  pi  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.91  Dutton 
B  or  92  Hammarskjold,  Dag  67-2111 

A  biography  of  the  late  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  Bibliography.  Index. 


SIMMONS,  CHARLES  WILLIS.  Marshal  Deo- 
doro  and  the  fall  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  174p  $6 
Duke  univ.  press 


981  Brazil— History.  Fonseca,  Manoel  Deo- 
doro  da.  Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil 

66-28493 


,  the  history  of  Brazil  from  the 

182()  s  to  the  1890’s,  the  author  investigates  “the 
of  .  facts  which  surrounded  this 
military  revolution  and  the  importance  of  mii- 
haiy  disaffection  in  the  fall  of  Pedro  II.  .  .  . 
This  rnonograph  in  its  original  form  was  a 
doctoral  dissertation  .  .  .  submitted  to  .  .  . 
the  University  of  Rlinois.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


The  present  book  is  an  example  of  the  new 
trend  toward  competent  scholarship  on  Brazil. 
...  It  is  a  complicated  story,  yet  in  limited 
space  Professor  Simmons  has  done  a  creditable 
mb.  Deodoro  is  presented  as  a  tragic  figure,  the 
tool  of  republican  officers  of  Positivist  persua¬ 
sion.”  D.  E.  Worcester 

Am  Hist  R  73:264  O  ’67  270w 
“A  surprisingly  objective  discussion  of  the 
fall  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  M.  W.  ’Williams, 
Dom  Pedro  the  Magnanimous  [BRD  1938]  is 
the  only  work  in  English  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it,  although  it  is  more  biased  in 
favor  of  the  Emperor.  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca  has  no  biographical  analysis  in  English 
comparable  to  that  available  In  this  slim  volume. 
...  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  institutions 
offering  survey  and  advanced  courses  in  Latin 
American  history.  Monographs  of  this  quality 
are  essential  to  any  courses  that  pretend  to 
more  than  mere  superficiality.” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  120w 

■Va  Q  R  43:cxxvl  summer  ’67  330w 


SIMMONS,  J.  L.,  jt.  auth.  Identities  and  Inter¬ 
actions.  See  McCall,  G.  J. 


“Readers  of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life  will 
reap  many  benefits  from  this  easy-to-read 
account  of  an  outstanding  man.” 

Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  170w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

Book  Week  pl4  My  28  ’67  470w 
“Dag  Hammarskjold  has  become  an  almost 
legendary  fig-ure,  but  .  .  .  Simon  has  taken  [his] 
remarkable  spirit  and  accomplishment  .  .  .  and 
made  a  strong  and  inspiring  book  for  young  and 
old.  .  .  .  Portions  of  [Hammarskjold’s]  journal 
‘Markings’  [BRD  1965]  have  been  interpolated 
to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  events  and  'to  give 
deeper  dimensions.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  valuable 
and  sensitive  book.”  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4  ’67 
130w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  ’67  20w 

[YAl 

Horn  Bk  43:485  Ag  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Bart 

Library  J  92:1753  Ap  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 


SIMON,  JOHN.  Private  screenings.  316p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

791.43  Moving  picture  plays — History  and 
criticism  67-23486 

A  collection  of  film  reviews  by  the  author 
most  of  which  first  appeared  m  The  New 
Leader.  They  “cover,  in  the  main,  films  made 
between  1963  and  1966.  The  book  also  contains 
essays  on  Jean-Luc  Godard  and  his  school  of 
film  makers,  another  piece  that  sets  forth  Mr. 
Simon’s  critical  credo,  and  one  on  his  all-time 
favorite  films.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  knows  no  more  about  film 
than  the  average  (even  above  average)  Ph.D. 
in  Comparative  Literature,  and  his  writing 
isn’t  good  enough  to  compensate  for  his  ignor¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  Unable  to  discuss  a  film  on  its  own 
terms,  he  usually  seeks  refuge  in  a  fancy 
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SIMON,  JOHN — Continued 

comparative  literature  phrase.  So  D.'W.  Grif¬ 
fith  is  compared  to  Achilles  Riclmrd 

Lester  to  John  Bunyan,  Truffaut  e  .  The  Soft 
Skin  to  Pound’s  Cantos.  ..  .  .  Keviewing  [Trut- 
faut’s  Falirenheit  4511  Simon  sperms  most  or 
his  space  on  books  vs.  rnoyie  stuff,  then  ad¬ 
mires  an  ‘impressive  device  — ■  closing  in  wiui 
tiny  jump-cuts,’  he  inaccurately  describes  it-- 
not  knowing  it  was  first  used  in  Hitchcock  s 
The  Birds.  .  .  .  Film  is  not  literature,  compara¬ 
tive  or  otherwise,  and  it  deserves  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  with  as  much  specialized  attention  and 
knowledge  as  any  other  art.  ...  A  critic  who 
just  hears  the  words  or  sees  only  the  most 
obvious  of  cinematic  ‘devices’  is  about  as  mucn 
help  as  a  ‘legless  man  teaching  runmng. 
Peter  Bogdanovich 

Book  World  p6  N  5  67  1150w 

“It  is  good  to  have  this  collection  of  John 
Simon’s  reviews.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  the  reader 
feels  that  Mr.  Simon  rides  his  critical  credo 
a  bit  too  gi’andly  and  treats  those  who  differ 
from  his  viewpoint  too  harshly,  but  ,this_  is  the 
prerogative  of  a  critic.  [This]  is  a  particularly 
valuable  account  of  20th-Century  European  filrn- 
making  and  will  be  an  admirable  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  cinema.’’  .Paul  Myers 
Library  J  92:3440  O  1  ’67  IlOw 

“There  are  two  John  Simons  in  this  book. 
The  good  John  Simon  has  claims  to  be  the 
best  film  critic  now  writing  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  is  learned,  dedicated,  witty 
and  determined  to  raise  the  level  of  the  cinema 
by  the  duality  of  his  criticism.  Tet  the  rnoment 
that  the  good  John  Simon  has  his  readers  in 
a  state  of  stimulated  gratitude,  the  bad  John 
Simon  leaps  onto  the  page  in  an  explosion 
of  squibs  and  graffiti.  .  .  .  ‘Private  Screenings 
is  a  triumph  when  the  generosity  and  erudi¬ 
tion  of  John  Simon  are  engaged;  it  is  a  tragedy 
when  his  cruelty  is  exercised  on  the  wrrnig 
target.  Bad  criticism,  alas,  drives  out  good. 
Andrew  Sinclair  „„„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl2  Ja  14  ’68  800w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:62  D  14  ’67  120w 


attempt  to  demonstrate  Ite  Influence 
writers  and  critics.’’  (Library  J)  Annotated 
chapter  bibliographies. 


“This  is  not  a  general  critical  introduction  to 
New  England  Transcendentalism.  Part  1,  Re¬ 
valuations,  reprints  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Part  II  attempts  to  trace  the  continuing 
‘current’  of  American  Transcendentalism 
through  the  responses  to  it  by  John  Chapman, 
Santayana,  Irving  Babbitt,  Elmer  More, 

and  Eugene  0’Neill--a  rather  uns:;^pathetic 
‘legacy,’  to  say  the  least — ^with  a  concluding 
essay  by  Herbert  W.  Schneider  on  American 
Transcendentalism’s  Escape  from  Phenomenol¬ 
ogy.’  In  content,  style,  and  complexity,  this 
anthology  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  scholar 
and  the  college  stud^ent.” 

Choice  4:533  J1  ’67  140w 
“Outstanding  is  a  carefully  controlled  statis¬ 
tical  comparison  of  the  styles  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  by  Albert  Gilman  and  Roger  Brown. 
Harry  Hayden  Clark  presents  a  rnasterly,  con¬ 
cise,  and  balanced  survey  of  Emerson  s 
thought,  which  demonstrates  that  most  attacKS 
on  his  philosophy  have  been  based  on  a  rnls- 
interpretation  of  his  Intent.  Rene  Wellek  makes 
a  useful  distinction  between  the  reactions  of 
Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  More  to  Transcenden¬ 
talism.  Joe  Lee  Davis  offers  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Santayana’s  changing  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  Transcendentalism  and  Emerson  over  the 
years.  As  with  any  such  volume,  the  essays 
are  uneven  in  quality,  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  enough  to  justify  the  price  of  the 
volume.’’  Walter  Harding  .  ___  ... 

Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  67  IlOw 
“None  of  these  essays  appears  to  be  of  first 
importance.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,  aU  tenl  will 
be  found  serious,  informed,  and  worthy  by 
readers  interested  in  transcendentalism  and 
especially  in  Emerson,  whose  thought  and  in¬ 
fluence  are  the  essential  subject.  But  these 
readers  will  have  to  be  sturdy,  for  this  volume 
is  no  primer,  and  the  writing,  though  general¬ 
ly  adequate,  rarely  charms.”  R.  D.  Gpzzi 

Mpvu  Pna  Q  46:586  D  ’67  1250w 


eiMON,  JOHN  Y.,  ed.  The  papers  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  V  1.  See  Grant,  U.  S. 


SIMON,  KATE.  Kate  Simon’s  Paris:  places 
&  pleasures;  an  uncommon  guidebook.  327p 
$5.95  Putnam 

914.43  Paris — Description  67-16119 

This  “book  is  planned  for  a  ten-day  visit  and 
so  arranged  that  the  visitor  can  follow  along 
day  by  day,  or  indulge  his  own  inclinations 
with  a  variety  of  alternatives.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“[The  author]  explores,  in  a  highly  sub¬ 
jective  style,  the  back  alleys,  small  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  hidden  delights  that  make  Paris 
unique.  .  .  .  Directions  and  explanations  are 
interspersed  with  sharp  insights  into  the 
Parisian’s  character,  history,  and  customs. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  art  and  book  shops, 
hotels,  and  restaurants.  The  section  on  res¬ 
taurants  is  particularly  tantalizing.  .  .  .  For 
those  wishing  to  sample  exotic  and/or  erotic 
entertainment,  the  final  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  forthright  discussion  of  nightclubs  catering 
to  every  whim.”  Suzanne  Lennon 

Library  J  92:2157  Je  1  ’67  170w 
“Kate  Simon  has  already  written  excellent 
books  on  New  York  [New  York:  Places  and 
Pleasures,  BRD  19591  and  Mexico  [Mexico: 
Places  and  Pleasure.  BRD  19631,  and  Paris  is 
even  better.  The  chapters  on  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  neighborhoods,  entertainment  and  land¬ 
marks  are  complete  and  reliable.  The  section 
on  shopping  moves  up  and  down  the  streets, 
number  by  number.  Even  better  than  those 
conscientious  compilations  are  brief  essays  on 
Parisian  institutions  and  habits,  sights  and 
sounds.” 

Time  90:92  J1  14  ’67  130w 


SIMON,  MYRON,  ed.  Transcendentalism  and 
its  legacy:  ed.  by  Myron  Simon  and  Thornton 
H.  Parsons.  228p  $6.96  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 


810.9  American  literature — ^History  and 
criticism.  Transcendentalism  66-17020 


This  collection  of  ten  essays,  most  of  them 
previously  unpublished  .  .  .  offers  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  American  Transcendentalism  and  an 


SIMON,  NORMA.  Hanukkah;  il.  by  Symeon 
Shimin.  unp  $2.95  Crowell 
296.4  Hanukkah  (Feast  of  Lights)--Juye- 
nile  literature  66-7618 

The  author  begins  by  “recalling  the  origin  of 
Hanukkah,  the  Festival  of  Lights,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  by  Judah  Maccabee  and 
his  followers.  She  then  tells  of  later  deyelom 
ments  connected  with  this  observance.’  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  “Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


“The  Jewish  Festival  of  Lights  is  simply  but 
eloquently  explained.  Its  historic  background 
is  given  together  with  its  meaning  for  Jews  to¬ 
day,  whether  in  America,  Israel,  or  elsewhere. 
More  important,  Hanukkah  represents  a 
struggle  for  religious  freedom,  and,  because  of 
this,  it  is  a  holiday  that  has  meaning  for  people 
of  all  faiths.  The  illustrations  are  striking.” 
Johanna  Hurwitz 

Library  J  92:884  F  15  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  ’66  90w 

“Careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  leg¬ 
end.  the  author  describes  both  the  religious 
observances  of  Flanukkah  and  the  traditional 
games  and  food  that  are  part  of  the  holiday.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:46  N  12  ’66  lOOw 


SIMON,  NORMA.  What  do  I  say?  pictures: 

Joe  Lasker.  English/Spanish  ed  $2.95:  lib  bdg 

$2.21  Wliitman.  A.  . 

67-17420 

Available  in  an  English  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish/Spanish  version,  this  is  a  sketch  of  a  day 
in  the  life  of  Manuel,  “a  Puerto  Rican  child 
living  in  one  of  our  large  American  cities.  .  .  . 
This  book  is  not  a  textbook  for  either  Spanish 
or  English.  The  phrases  in  the  two  language.s 
are  often,  but  not  always,  translations  of  each 
other.  It  is  a  ‘listening’  more  than  a  ‘reading’ 
book.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  adult  using 
the  book  the  option  to  select  the  language 
familiar  to  the  child.  It  is  to  encourage  the  boy 
or  girl  to  an.swer  the  question  WTiat  do  I  say? 
or  iQud  di.go?  in  his  own  words.  Then,  if  the 
adult  wishes,  it  can  be  explained  that  the  same 
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idea  is  said  another  way,  using  another 
language.  ’  (Author’s  note)  ‘‘Preschool  to  grade 
one.  (Librai-y  J) 


Heviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  N  2  ’67 
50w 

“This  Spanish-Bnglish  version  could  be  use- 
lul  for  the  beginning  bilingual  reader  more 
familiar  with  Spanish  than  English,  but  both 
texts  are  so  bland  as  to  quickly  dull  the 
interests  of  most  children.”  C.  A.  Hough 
Library  J  92:3180  S  15  ’67  90w 

“It  is  most  heartening  to  see  a  book  like  this 
for  the  very  young,  a  story  that  shows  a  Puerto 
Rican  child  in  a  setting  that  will  be  familiar  to 
inner-city  children  but  is  not  so  purposive  as  to 
lessen  the  interest  of  others.  .  .  .  ‘Oh,  oh!  I 
bump  somebody.  What  do  I  say?  Excuse  me.’ 
•  -  .  A  gentle  lesson  in  a  book  that  has  the 
appeal  of  the  familiar.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  O  21  ’67  120w 


SIMON,  RITA  JAMES,  ed.  As  we  saw  the 
thirties;  essays  on  social  and  political  move¬ 
ments  of  a  decade  [by]  Max  Snachtman  [and 
others],  253p  $6.60  Unlv.  of  HI.  press 
973.91  U.S, — Politics  and  government — 1933- 
1945.  Socialism — U.S.  Communism — U.S. 

66-15476 


This  volmne  provides  “a  transcription  of  eight 
lectures  delivered  from  1965  to  1966  at  the 
University  of  Illinois’  Urbana  campus  in  a 
series  entitled  ‘Leaders  of  Social  and  Political 
Movements  in  the  1930’s.’  .  .  .  [Speakers  in¬ 
cluded]  Norman  Thomas,  Earl  Browder,  Max 
Shachtman,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  A.  J.  Muste, 
Granville  Hicks,  Hal  Draper,  and  Burton  K. 
Wheeler.  Each  lecturer  describes  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  his  movement,  the  evils  it  was 
trying  to  correct,  and  the  changes  sought.” 
(Library  J) 


A^eeler  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  his 
relations  with  FDR.  .  .  .  There  are  nuggets 
of  unintended  humor  In  Gerald  L,  K.  Smith’s 
defense  of  Huey  Long  .  .  .  [and]  Max  Shacht- 
man’s  discussion  of  radicalism  is  revealing.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:131  Je  ’67  210w 
Choice  4:1046  N  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Milton  Cantor 

J  Am  Hist  54:708  D  ’67  600w 
“Not  all  tlie  Important  figures  of  the  1930’s 
are  Included  for  obvious  reasons.  But  the  list 
of  those  wh®  participated  is  hnpressive.  .  .  . 
Each  one  attempts  to  evaluate  the  Importance, 
success,  and  impact  of  the  movement  or  group 
In  which  he  was  an  Important  figure.  These 
essays  are  important,  for  they  bring  together 
the  reflections  of  many  of  the  great  radicals 
of  the  period,  a  feat  which  already  cannot  be 
duplicated  because  of  the  death  of  A.  J.  Muste. 
Highly  recommended  for  medium  size  and  large 
public  libraries.”  T.  J.  Michalak 

Library  J  92:2406  Je  15  ’67  170w 


SIMON,  W.  M.  Germany;  a  brief  history.  366p 
text  ed  $5.95  Random  house 
943  Germany — History  66-10640 

This  description  of  “the  problems  of  German 
history  in  a  European  context  [is]  by  an 
American  historian  now  teaching  at  the  new 
University  of  Keeie  [England].  ’  (Canadian 
Forum)  Bibliography. 


“Though  Simon  does  not  carry  his  discussion 
beyond  1945,  his  book  is  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  unconquered  past  that  continues  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  divided  nation.  He  writes  with  a  sense 
of  tragedy  and  pathos,  which  perhaps  is  what 
is  most  needed  for  an  examination  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  condition,  a  long  tale  of  lost  opportunities 
and  misguided  leadership.  Far  more  moderate 
and  balanced  in  his  judgement  of  Germans  than 
A.  J.  P.  [Taylor’s  The  Origins  of  the  Second 
World  War,  BRD  1962]  Simon  provides  a 
neces.sarv  corrective  to  Tavlor’s  odd  revision¬ 
ism  on  the  sublect  of  Hitler,  Simon  faces  the 
question  of  Hitier’s  foreign  policy  and  war  aims 
without  equivocation.”  Lewis  Hertzman 

Canadian  Forum  46:259  Ja  ’67  420w 
“Simon’s  book  suffers  from  two  main 
defects.  First,  his  treatment  of  the  material  is 
terribly  uneven.  Some  of  his  chapters  (on  the 
19th  century)  are  first-class,  others  (on  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  Third  Reich)  range  from 
mediocre  to  poor,  and  stiU  others  (those  cover¬ 


ing  German  history  down  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution)  are  worthless.  The  few  excellent  chap¬ 
ters  underscore  the  other  main  shortcoming  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  ...  It  is  far  too  super¬ 
ficial  and  thin  to  serve  as  a  college  textbook, 
and — contrary  to  Simon’s  promise  of  ‘coherent 
analysis  and  interpretation’ — the  general  reader 
interested  in  understanding  modern  Germany  is 
unlikely  to  profit  much  from  the  threadbare 
generalizations  found  here.” 

Choice  3:844  N  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Eyck 

Engl  Hist  R  82:878  O  ’67  400w 


SI  MON  ETTA.  A  snob  in  the  kitchen;  drawings 
by  Giovanni  de  Bourbon.  167p  $4.95  Double¬ 
day 

641.5  Cookery  67-11192 

A  fashion  designer  presents  “more  than 
eighty  [recipes]  ranging  from  .  .  .  Cognac 
Sauce  to  .  .  .  Venetian  Pumpkin  Soup.  ,  .  . 
[There  are]  chapters  on  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
desserts,  cocktails,  coffee,  and  In  addition,  a 
section  of  menus  with  notes  on  entertaining 
.  .  .  [and  a  section  on]  ways  to  prepare 

spaghetti  and  pasta.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


“[This  is]  a  good  cookbook.  ...  If  you  like 
the  recipes,  you’ll  love  the  hostess  and  enjoy 
her  comments  about  her  own  cooking  ex¬ 
periences.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  25 
’67  260w 

“When  Simonetta,  fashion  designer  and  best- 
dressed  woman,  turns  to  food,  her  recipes  are 
chic  and  unique.  Basic  to  her  cuisine  are 
cheeses,  eggs,  cream,  butter,  and  pasta;  the 
explicit  goals  are  simplicity  and  spontaneity. 
Adornments  include  caviar,  cognac,  pignoli,  and 
anchovies.  The  recipes  that  I  followed  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  results.  Some  readers  might 
have  their  literary  and  gustatoiy  sensibilities 
jolted  by  such  instructions  as  ‘Clean  the 
pigeons  well  and  stuff  their  tummies  with  the 
tarragon.’  Others  might  find  their  guest  lists 
decimated  if  they  obeyed  the  rule  to  ‘eliminate 
those  who  are  not  amusing  or  attractive  in 
some  special  way.’  But  this  for  sophisticates, 
whether  they  actually  cook  or  just  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  about  food.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  92:1623  Ap  15  ’67  IlOw 
“Simonetta,  the  Italian  dressmaker,  has 
teamed  up  with  a  real  live  duke,  God  wot 
(H.R.H.  Giovanni  de  Bourbon,  Prince  des  Deux 
Sidles).  She  writes  recipes:  he  draws,  and  all 
one  can  say  is:  Dressmaker,  stick  by  your  pat¬ 
terns;  and  Duke,  do  whatever  is  more  suitable 
for  a  duke.”  Nika  Hazelton 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  Je  4  ’67  60w 


SIMONS,  DIANE.  Georg  Kerschensteiner;  his 
thought  and  Its  relevance  today.  i52p  $4.50; 
pa  $2.35  Barnes  &  Noble 
373.2  Kerschensteiner,  Georg  Michael  Anton. 
Education,  Secondary.  Vocational  education. 
Technical  education  [66-75609] 

In  this  biography  “several  of  Kerschen¬ 
steiner’ s  innovations  as  Superintendent  of 
Munich  Schools  are  described  .  .  .  especially 
his  introduction  of  a  vast  program  of  post¬ 
elementary  vocational  training.”  (Choice) 


“This  straightforward  and  easily  read  book 
presents  for  the  first  time  in  English  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  and  thought  of  a  leading  20th- 
century  educator.  Kerschensteiner’s  debt-  to 
John  Dewey  is  only  briefly  mentioned.  The 
book  also  contains  a  valuable  brief  history  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  Germany 
and  England.  Unfortunately,  the  work  is 
superficial  and  repetitious.  Simons  has  used 
many  primary  sources,  but  few  of  the  im¬ 
portant  secondary  works.” 

Choice  4:560  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“At  a  time  in  which  the  vocational  education 
system  In  this  country  is  undergoing  a  search¬ 
ing  reexamination  and  reevaluation,  this  brief 
account  of  the  ‘father  of  vocational  education’ 
is  particularly  useful.  While  the  author  is  in¬ 
terested  largely  in  the  implications  for  Great 
Britain  of  the  historical  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Germany,  there  is  much 
here  for  educationalists  in  this  country.  ,  .  . 
Despite  the  somewhat  pedantic  writing,  the 
book  is  important  to  students  of  education. 
Of  primary  interest  to  libraries  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,”  WiUiam  Gibelman 

Library  J  92:232  Ja  15  ’67  120w 
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SIMONS,  ERIC  N.  The  reign  of  fidward  IV. 
320p  pi  $7.60  Barnes  &  Noble 
942.04  Edward  IV,  King  of  England.  Great 
Britain — ^History — Lancaster  and  York,  13J9- 
1486  66-5347 

Eor  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Hastings 

Am  Hist  R  72:956  Ap  ’67  400w 
Choice  3:1071  Ja  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Tipton 

Social  Studies  58:334  D  67  260w 


SiMONSON,  SOLOMON.  Crisis  in  television; 
a  study  of  the  private  judgment  and  the 
public  interest.  229p  $5.95  Living  bks 

301.16  Television  broadcasting  65-28415 
A  study  of  television  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States. 


“This  book  reflects  [Dr.  Simonson’s]  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  in  a  quite  specialized  field. 
He  sets  up  various  helpful  criteria  for  judging 
tV  programs  .  .  .  and  offers  many  practical, 
constructive  suggestions  for  Improvement  of 
network  program  content.  Unfortunately,  all 
too  much  of  this  lengthy  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  trivial  and  the  ephemeral,  particularly 
in  judgments  on  forgotten  programs  long  gone 
from  the  air.  Also,  the  author  frequently  de¬ 
livers  himself  of  unprovable  and  exaggerated 
obiter  dicta.  .  .  .  More  useful  as  a  textbook 
than  for  general  reading,  this  is  essential  only 
for  academic  libraries  seeking  complete  TV- 
book  collections.”  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  91:2513  My  15  ’66  ISOw 
‘"The  title  of  this  book  is  doubly  misleading. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  crisis  in  TV.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Simonson  himself  sees  nothing  critical  in  TV 
as  a  social  influence.  .  .  .  More  apt  as  title 
might  be  ‘TV  Smorgasbord.’  The  author  .  .  . 
is  nothing  if  not  catholic  in  his  interests  and 
offers  a  rich  variety  of  subject  fare.  No  less 
than  14  topics  are  treated  in  just  over  200 
pages.  These  include  TV’s  effects,  educational 
tV.  propaganda,  the  news  and  children’s  pro¬ 
grams.  And  there’s  the  rub.  For  no  common 
thread  holds  them  together,  and  subjects  such 
as  those  listed  above  don’t  lend  themselves  to 
such  a  cursory  review.  .  .  .  Readers  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  one.  two.  three  treatment  will 
have  a  good  time.  For  Mr.  Simonson  loves 
systematic  categories.  .  .  .  Readers  who  want 
more  than  opinion  .  .  .  will  be  infuriated  by 
the  meager  reference  to  sources  and  the 
plethora  of  assertions  unsupported  by  evidence 
or  citing  of  authorities.’’  C.  S. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  Ja  8  ’67  350w 


SIMPSON,  SMITH.  Anatomy  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  285p  $5.95  Houghton 
353.1  U.S.  Department  of  State  66-19840 
It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book  “that  the  State 
Department  is  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  dinlomacy.’’  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author 
who  has  served  in  American  embassies  and 
consular  posts  analyzes  “the  Department  and 
its  officers  from  the  standpoint  of  organizational 
and  procedural,  intellectual,  cultural  and  ethical 
factors.”  fPref)  Chapters  describe  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  State  Department  with  the  military 
establishment,  the  press,  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  final  chapter  suggests  some  im¬ 
provements.  Chapter  six,  “Of  Secret  Operations 
and  Much  Confusion”  has  appeared  in  The 
Nation.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  written  a  most  provocative 
analysis  of  the  ‘symptoms  of  weakness’  within 
the  Department  of  State.  [In]  his  opinion,  the 
Department  lacks  any  real  initiative  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  basic  foreign  policy. 

.  .  .  He  criticizes  the  selection,  training  and 
promotion  of  personnel  .  .  .  who  learn  very 
early  in  their  careers  that  personal  initiative 
or  any  serious  criticism  of  the  operation  of  the 
Department  itself  or  execution  of  policy  may 
result  in  a  loss  of  promotion  to  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Simpson  points  out  how  talented 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  better  trained 
in  ‘civil  affairs’  than  personnel  of  the  State 
Department.”  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:60  My  1  ’67  410w 
Choice  4:1178  D  ’67  140w 
“A  sobering  Indictment  of  the  bungling  bu¬ 
reaucrats  responsible  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  diplomacy.” 

Christian  Century  84:662  Ap  26  ’67  20w 


“[The  author]  blames  the  Department  almost 
wholly  for  American  faUur^  in  curre^  *nN*de" 
macy— failures  that  he  attributes  to 
bound,  conventional  attitudes  and 
to  react  rather  than  to  lead.  .  .  .  RegrettoW^ 
the  recommendations  for  cures  are  not  sharpy 
defined.  This  is  an  intellectual.  , 
counterpart  to  The  Ugly 

Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick,  BRD  1958]  and 
should  appeal  to  most  readers  who  read  and 
were  disturbed  by  that  book.  ,„G.  P.  Armm 
Library  J  92:588  F  1  67  180w 
“Certainly  [this]  is  a  painful  book  to  read, 
for  Smith  Simpson  provides  a  devastating  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  United  States  diplomatic  establishment 
that  is  inbred,  inept  and  largely  incapable 
of  giving  the  President  the  guidance  he  needs 

in  foreign  affairs . [’The  author]  tells  his 

unhappy  tale  with  style,  serious  intent,  a  sOTse 
of  history  and  a  tone  of  sadness  r^h^  ^ 
anger.  Indeed,  my  chief  criticism  of  the  book  is 
that,  although  its  total  effect  is  hisWy  critical, 
the  author  tends  at  times  to  pVIl  his  punches. 
.  .  .  And  often,  particularly  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  [he]  tends  toward  generalized 
criticism  when  the  lay  reader  is  crying  out  for 
specific  instances.  'V^en  Mr.  Simpson  does  tell 
tales,  they  are  invariably  fascinating.  Patrick 

Anderson^  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ap  30  '67  900w 

Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 

Sat  R  50:30  Je  3  ’67  1200w 
“Simpson  sometimes  labors  the  self-evident. 
.  .  .  One  notes  occasional  indulgence  in  rnuddy 
abstractions.  .  .  .  Simpson  is  to  be  read  not 
as  historian  or  political  philosopher  but  as  a 
fancier  and  chronicler  of  bureaucratic  foibles. 
C.  B.  Marshall  „„„„ 

\/3  rs  R  /IS-.iill  .summer  67  lOOOw 


SIMS,  GEORGE.  Sleep  no  more. 
Harcourt 


162p  $3.95 
66-22287 


A  “study  of  the  effects  of  paranoia  on  ^e 
subject  and  on  those  he  uses  as  outlets.  This 
is  part  of  the  story  of  William  Beaumont,  .a 
great  actor  who  cannot  recover  from  the  tragic 
death  of  his  wife,  of  Larry  Dunne,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  great  loneliness,  and  of  an 
earnest  Massachusetts  college  professor  who 
has  dreams  of  writing  the  biography  of  Beau¬ 
mont.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  has  more  bypaths  and  asides,  more 
meaningless  characters  than  we  have  met  in 
many  a  day  or  night  of  reading  mystery  fic¬ 
tion.  ...  It  takes  half  the  length  of  the  novel 
before  one  gets  a  real  look  at  the  problem.” 

Best  Sell  26:287  N  1  ’66»  70w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  91:6004  D  1  '66  70w 
“Strong  and  distinctive  construction,  good 
characters  and  dialogue,  a  vivid  understanding 
of  film-making  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  in¬ 
ternational  society.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  N  13  ’66  60w 


“Sleep  No  More  can  certainly  be  recom¬ 
mended.  but  to  whom?  Not,  certainly  to  the 
generality  of  detection  readers.  Perhaps  this 
extremely  if  not  over-sophisticated  story  of 
.attempted  murder,  among  film  stars  and  the 
London  rich  is  the  popular-fiction  hand-down 
of  some  Corvoish  influence.” 

TLS  p230  Mr  17  ’66  40w 


SINAI,  I.  ROBERT.  In  search  of  the  modern 
world.  226p  $5.50  New  Am.  lib. 

301.29  History.  Modern — 20th  century 

67-26238 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Modernisation:  The  West’s  Impact  on 
the  Non-Western  World  CBRD  1964).  “its  focus 
is  upon  two  major  revolutionary  processes:  the 
internal  transformation  of  the  West,  and  the 
impact  of  these  new  Western  forces  ujion  the 
non-Western  world.  .  ’.  [Professor  Sinai]  gives 

.  .  .  definition  to  the  limits  of  [the  influence  of 
the  West  upon  alien  lands]  and  the  reaction 
that  h.as  set  in  against  it.  .  .  .  [He  describes] 
age-old  civilizations  transforming  rather  than 
being  transformed  by  new  and  often  disruptive 
elements.  Laying  stress  upon  the  enduring  qual¬ 
ity  of  national  character,  considering  each  coun¬ 
try  from  the  point  of  view  of  culture,  geography, 
economics,  and  history,  he  comes  to  .  .  .  ques- 
tion_  whether  any  one  sociopolitical  system — • 
be  it  communism  or  democracy — could  conquer 
the  earth.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Mr.  Sinai,  a  professor  at  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity,  here  sums  up  the  world  political  situa- 
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tlon.  .  .  .  [He]  builds  up  to  a  number  of  read¬ 
able  generalizations,  some  well  known,  con¬ 
cerning  self  determination  of  nations  (too  hasty 
a  solution),  the  Communist  bloc  (no  longer  a 
giant  threat  to  the  West),  nationalism  (the  most 
potent  world  force),  and  the  American  com¬ 
mitment  (impotent  without  realism).  For  larger 
history  and  world  affairs  coilections,”  J.  W. 
Stein 

Library  J  92:2933  S  1  ’67  120w 
“The  outstanding  merit  of  Mr.  Sinai's  book 
is  that  he  takes  issue  with  .  .  .  the  now  so  fash¬ 
ionable  idee  re(ue  of  the  Decline  of  the  West. 
Fven  though  ‘In  Search  of  the  Modern  World’ 
(a  very  uninspiring  title)  reveals  its  author's 
acquaintance  with  a  great  amount  of  older  his¬ 
tory,  his  work  deals  principally  with  more  re¬ 
cent  times.  ...  in  spite  of  the  rapid  and  dart¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  author’s  insights,  the  book 
IS  somewhat  slowed  by  its  style.  It  is  far  more 
readable  than  many  recent  academic  treatises 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  international  specula¬ 
tion;  but  the  author  ought  to  have  trimmed  or 
divided  many  of  his  sentences.  .  .  .  There 
IS  one  major  point  on  which  Mr.  Sinai’s  book 
IS  perhaps  not  sufficiently  consistent.  .  .  .  He 
should  have  perhaps  exercised  more  care  in  try¬ 
ing  to  discriminate  between  what  are  the  West- 
the  European  and  the  American  traditions 
of  Weltanschauung.”  John  Lukacs 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  O  22  ’67  750w 


SINCLAIR,  ANDREW.  A  concise  history  of  the 
United  States.  224p  24011  maps  $7.50  Studio 
973  U.S.— History  67-7725 

An  illustrated  survey  of  United  States  history 
from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present  in 
which  the  author  attempts  to  explain  “current 
American  attitudes  toward  the  nation’s  critical 
problems  in  terms  of  their  historical  anteced¬ 
ents.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘It  is  enough  to  comment  that  Andrew  Sin¬ 
clair’s  rather  ambitious  enterprise  ...  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  Concise  it  is,  and  clear  enough.  A  fine 
book  for  review  ot  history  lessons,  sometimes 
even  capable  of  illuminating  some  dark  corners.” 
Best  Sell  27:264  O  1  ’67  60w 
Best  Sell  27:315  N  1  ’67  70w  [YA] 
“[The  author  of  Available  Man,  BED  1965] 
again  demonstrates  his  skill  in  turning  a  neat 
phrase  and  in  compressing  data.  He  is  also 
free  in  passing  judgments,  some  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  raise  a  few  hackles  among  pro¬ 
fessional  historians  and  the  general  public. 
.  .  .  His  style,  generally  brilliant  if  considered 
sentence  by  sentence,  leaves  the  cumulative 
impression  of  a  string  of  textbook  paragraph 
summaries.  Some  errors  tliat  would  be 
obvious  to  most  students  in  an  eleventh-grade 
United  States  history  class  also  appear.  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  first-rate,  however,  and 
many  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  statements  ai’e  stimu¬ 
lating  enough  to  make  this  a  worthwhile  addi¬ 
tion  to  browsing  collections.”  R.  W.  Schwarz 
Library  J  92:4154  N  15  ’67  230w 
“The  fact  that  this  book  is  above  all  a  bril¬ 
liant  picture  book  should  not  detract  from  the 
very  real  merits  of  the  text.  .  .  .  [Its]  concision 
forces  on  Dr.  Andrew  Sinclair  a  certain  amount 
of  dogmatism.  .  .  ,  The  choice  of  illustrations 
is  original  and  many  points  are  made  visually 
which  do  not  require  much  expansion  in  the 
text.  .  .  .  The  flavour  of  modern  American  life 
Is  very  well  conveyed  even  if  sometimes  the 
text  is  slightly  misleading.  .  .  .  The  description 
of  the  Constitution  will  puzzle  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  nothing  about  it,  and  perhaps  an¬ 
noy  some  people  who  do.  .  .  .  [And,  although 
the]  text  suggests  that  radar  and  penicillin  were 
American  inventions,  .  .  .  they  were  British.  .  .  . 
As  an  editorial  job.  this  combination  of  text 
and  pictures  is  a  great  success.” 

TLS  p615  J1  13  ’67  950w 


SINCLAIR,  ANDREW.  Gog;  a  novel.  486p 

$6.95  Macmillan  (NY) 

67-23623 

The  “hero,  Gog,  is  a  giant  washed  ashore 
naked  on  the  Scottish  coast  near  Edinburgh  just 
after  V-E  day.  Gog  has  no  memory,  and  the 
only  clues  to  his  identity  are  tattoos  on  the  back 
of  his  left  and  right  hands  readings  Gog  and 
Jlagog — the  names  of  two  giant  wooden  figures 
in  the  City  of  London.  [The  novel]  tells  the 
story  of  Gog’s  pilgrimage  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  in  quest  of  himself.  In  a  series  of  bizarre 
episodes.  Gog  finds  himself  Involved  with  such 
.  .  .  historical  characters  as  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Cleopatra,  .  .  .  Alfred  the  Great,  .  .  . 
the  Marquis  de  Sade  and  Herr  von  Sacher- 
Masoch.  .  .  .  Gog  meets  his  spiritual  twin,  an 


evil  ogre  called  Magog.  ...  A  baleful  woman 
named  Maire,  who  has  made  several  attempts 
on  his  life,  turns  out  to  have  been  his  wife,  and 
she  dotes  on  him  because  he  is  so  perfectly  per- 
secutable.”  (Time) 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Wilson 

Book  World  plO  S  24  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  P.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:3661  O  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Kenith  Trodd 

Neiv  Statesman  73:804  Je  9  ’67  150w 


“One  thing  that  is  reasonably  clear  ...  is 
that  Gog  is  a  kind  of  Holy  Fool,  a  righter  of 
wrongs,  gentle  in  his  strength,  a  believer  in 
goodness,  especi^ly  popular  goodness,  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  violence,  treachery  and  greed 
of  the  war  he  has  just  been  through.  Magog 
represents  an  opposite  principle.  Few  other 
things  are  clear,  however.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sinclair 
has  too  much  talent  to  fail  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  But  the  impression  is  confused  by 
too  much  frenetic  action,  and  softened  by  long 
lapses  into  flat,  sometimes  merely  clever, 
sometimes  merely  banal,  prose.”  J.  D.  Scott 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  S  10  '67  660w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Freedman 

Sat  R  50:101  S  16  ’67  600w 


“In  the  weirdest  novel  since  John  Barth’s 
Giles  Goat-Boy  [BRD  1966],  British  historian 
and  playwright  Andrew  Sinclair  mounts  a  time 
machine  and  takes  a  wild  ride  through  his¬ 
tory.  ...  It  is  way  out.  and  redeemed  from 
boredom,  if  not  confusion,  by  Sinclair’s  great 
verbal  felicity.  He  can,  in  the  manner  of  James 
Joyce  in  his  celebrated  parody  of  all  English 
prose  since  the  Venerable  Bede,  catch  the  tone 
of  class  and  time.  One  hilarious  example  is 
a  meeting  between  Lady  Chatterley  and  a 
real,  rather  than  Lawrentian,  gamekeeper.  .  .  . 
[But]  Sinclair,  who  took  five  years  in  the 
writing  of  Gog,  .  .  .  has  not  quite  made  his 
purpose  clear.” 

Time  90:66  S  1  ’67  500w 


“It  is  rarely  certain  whether  Gog’s  adven¬ 
tures  take  place  in  the  ‘real  world’  or  inside 
his  head.  .  .  .  But  when  Gog  enters  a  cavern 
of  harlotry,  .  .  .  evidently  some  attempt  is 
being  made  at  describing  a  vision.  It  is  neither 
plausible  nor  accomplished.  Sade  and  Sacher- 
Masoch,  are  present  in  person;  and  these  un¬ 
fortunate  minor  novelists  are  beaten  up  by 
Gog.  .  .  .  Their  presence  vitiates  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  framework.  Legends  and  lives  fail  to  in¬ 
teract,  but  grapple  in  confusion.” 

TLS  p501  Je  8  ’67  750w 


SINGER,  CHRISTIANE.  Notes  of  a  hypocrite; 
tr.  from  the  French  by  Robert  Baldick.  120p 
$3.95  Dutton 

66-11564 

A  group  of  vignettes  which  “contains  a 
string  of  isolated  memories,  portraits  of  women 
and  reflections  about  life.”  (TLS)  Published 
in  1965  under  the  title  Les  Cahiers  d’une  Hy¬ 
pocrite. 


Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Knowles 

Am  Scholar  36:7(18  autumn  ’67  300w 
Choice  4:538  J1  '67  200w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:6112  D  15  ’66  90w 
“While  scarcely  a  revolutionary,  [the  author] 
can  claim.  In  her  first  book,  a  kinship  with  .  .  . 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet  and  his  colleagues,  with 
the  nouveau  roman  and  its  credo  of  ‘objecti¬ 
fication.’  Christiane  Singer’s  departure  takes 
the  form  of  total  subjectiflcatlon.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  dominated  by  the  story  teller’s  unfold¬ 
ing  memory,  and  it  is  only  in  the  crucible  of 
that  memory  that  the  characters  and  events 
have  any  existence  for  us.  There  is  no 
chronological  progression  to  ‘Notes  of  a  Hy¬ 
pocrite.’  The  shape  of  the  novel  shifts  like  a 
wind-drifted  cloud;  the  effect  is  not  impres¬ 
sionistic  but,  rather,  strikingly  evocative.  .  .  . 
That  so  youthful  a  writer  should  have  the 
skill  to  produce  such  artful  art,  in  such  a 
temptingly  permissive  fictional  form.  Is  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  those  matters  they  order  better 
in  France.”  Patricia  MacManus 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  Ja  29  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

Sat  R  50:87  Ja  14  ‘67  500w 
“There  is  a  good  measure  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  involved  .  .  .  but  for  as  long  as  Mile. 
Singer  is  being  young,  particular  and  a  little 
brutal,  she  writes  well.  When  she  becomes  old, 
general  and  pious  she  does  not.  .  .  .  She  gives 
signs  of  real  precision  and  penetration  in  re¬ 
calling  moments  of  her  own  experience,  but  the 
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SINGER,  CHRISTIANE — Oontinued 
paradoxes  start  poking  their  heads  coyly  out 
when  she  decides  to  share  with  us  her  opinions 
on  life  in  general.  And  many  of  the  metaphors 
this  leads  her  into  could  hardly  be  more  pre¬ 
cious.  Of  course  firework -fanciers  have  seen 
Mile.  Singer  as  another  literary  rocket  for  the 
French  sky,  but  all  one  might  say  on  the 
strength  of  this  book  is  that  the  blue  paper  is 
alight:  the  rocket  itself  is  still  in  the  bottle. 

TLS  p777  S  1  '66  210w 


SINGER,  ISAAC  BASHEVIS.  The  fearsorne 
inn;  tr.  by  the  author  and  Elizabeth  Shub:  il. 
by  Nonny  Hogrogian.  unp  lib  bdg  $4.05 
Scribner 

398.2  Folklore,  Jewish — Juvenile  literature 

67—23693 

“The  inn  of  the  title  is  inhabited  by  Dobo- 
shova  the  witch  and  her  half-devil  husband. 
Together  they  inflict  torUu-e  and  evil  spells,  on 
unsuspecting  passers-by.  One  stormy  night 
three  young  men — a  university  student,  a 
merchant,  and  a  student  of  the  cabala — find 
shelter  at  the  inn.  Through  faith  and  a  piece  of 
magic  chalk,  the  cabala  student  defeats  the  evil 
pair  and  ends  the  tale  by  making  good  mar¬ 
riages  for  himself  and  the  other  youths  with 
Doboshova’s  three  captive  serving  girls.  .  .  . 
Grades  two  to  six.”  {Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Nelson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  2  67 
140w 

Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  F  29  '68 
160w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:178  N  10  ’67  60w 
Horn  Bk  43:751  D  ’67  180w 


“A  story  which  lives  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  folk  literature.  Mesmerizing  illus¬ 
trations.  and  bookmaking  of  the  first  order  all 
make  this  a  book  of  rare  merit.  .  .  .  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  taut  to  the  point  of  understatement  yet 
so  perfect  for  this  subtly  magnetic  story  of  evil 
overcome  by  magic  and  common  sense  at  the 
level  of  universal  wisdom.  Miss  Hogrogian’s 
flawlessly  executed  illustrations  render  char¬ 
acter  and  atmosphere  with  restraint  and  great 
beauty.  On  all  counts,  a  book  of  uncommon 
quality.”  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:3190  S  15  ’67  160w 
“Once  again,  Singer  [the  author  of  Zlateh  the 
Goat,  and  Gther  Stories.  BRD  1966]  is  working 
in  the  genre  of  the  folk  tale.  The  characters 
are  only  vaguely  differentiated.  They  fail  to 
achieve  the  heightened  significance  of  great  folk 
lore  which  Singer  has  accomplished  so  mag¬ 
nificently  for  adults  and  children  in  the  past. 
Only  the  backgrormd — the  immediately  realized 
scene  and  the  beliefs  of  Eastern  European 
Jewish  civilization — gives  the  book  depth.  Here, 
the  author’.s  genius  doesn’t  fail  him.  ...  In 
this.  Singer  is  never  abstract.  Even  the  wastes 
of  the  netherworld,  ‘behind  the  Mountains  of 
Darkness  where  there  is  neither  day  nor  night 
and  dusk  is  eternal.’  appear  before  om-  eyes. 
Tet  the  book  is  too  sketchy  to  support  its 
intimated  meaning.  It  remains  merely  a  charm¬ 
ing  story  whose  overtones  are  almost  lost.” 
Hugh  Nissenson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  8  ’67  280w 
“The  Singer  narration  is  superb,  but  the 
treatment  is  just  a  bit  sophisticated  for  the 
folktale  audience.  The  Illustrations  are  smash¬ 
ing,  in  a  delicate  style  that  suits  the  pastel  hues 
yet  has  a  wonderful  vitality.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:49  S  16  ’67  140w 


SINGER,  ISAAC  BASHEVIS.  The  manor.  442p 

$6.95  Farrar,  Straus 

67-25966 

This  novel  portrays  the  epoch  between  the 
Polish  insurrectlor  of  1863  and  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  title  refers  to  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Count  Jampolskl,  which  has  been  expro¬ 
priated  by  the  Russians  and  leased  to  Caiman 
Jacoby,  a  pious  Jewish  grain  merchant.  Caiman 
makes  a  fortune  selling  the  timber  on  the  land 
for  railway  ties.  The  impact  of  the  modem  era, 
as  Poland  emerged  from  the  Middle  Ages,  on 
Caiman  and  his  four  daughters  forms  the  core 
or  the  story.  This  book  was  written  between 
1953  and  1955  and  first  serialized  in  Yiddish  in 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward.  The  translation  is 
ijifc  work  of  Joseph  Singer  and  Elaine  Gottlieb. 
This  volume  constitutes  part  one  of  the  com¬ 
plete  saga.  Part  two  is  in  the  process  of  being 
prepared  for  the  English-speaking  reader. 


Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Hughes 

America  117:611  N  18  ’67  2500w 


T?pvif^wG(i  bv  H.  T.  A.ridl6rson 

^  lest  S^i  27:306  N  1  '67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Epstein 

Book  World  p4  O  29  67  1450w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  28  67 

950w 

Reviewed  by  John  ’Thompson 

Commentary  44:79  D  67  230w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Margoshes 

Library  J  92:3447  O  1  67  180w 

Reviewed  by  Jules  Chametzky 

Nation  205:436  O  30  ’6T  650w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Toynbee  irnn™ 

New  Repub  157:39  N  11  67  1500w 

“[At  the  end  of  the  book]  the  Jewish  way  of 
life  has  come  into  oper}  collision  with  modern 
skepticism.  As  a  realistic  writer,  Singer  is  solid 
and  powerful:  after  reading  the  book,  you  can¬ 
not  shake  off  the  impression  that  you  know  all 
these  people  personally,  that  you  haye  been  to 
these  places.  .  .  .  One  of  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  portraits  is  of  Ezriel,  the  Westermz. 
ed  son-in-law,  who  struggles  hard  to  escape 
from  ghetto  provincialism,  studying,  enquiring, 
speculating,  and  finaiiy  qualifies  as  a  doctor, in 
Warsaw.  His  reward  is  disorientation  and, dis¬ 
content.  .  ,  .  The  human  and  historical  situa¬ 
tion,  so  satisfying  and  solidly  presented  here,  is 
one  we  are  all  still  in,  whether  we  are  Jews  or 
not.  At  a  time  when  every  crltikln  can  prove 
that  the  novel  is  ‘finished,’  Singer’s  very  cfid- 
fsshionedness  becomes  a  virtue.  .  .  .  Not  that 
he  is  indifferent  to'  form:  technically,  he  is  a 
master.  It  is  just  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me 
novel  as  it  is  and  has  been,  and  he, is  well  able 
to  justify  his  satisfaction.”  John  Wain 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:32  O  26  ’67  1760w 


Reviewed  by  Gerald  Jonas 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi 


N  5  ’67  1350W 


Newsweek  70:100P  O  30  ’67  700w 


“[This]  is  a  transitional  work,  bridging  the 
social  realism  of  [Singer’s]  first  novel.  The 
Family  Moskat  [BRD  19501,  and  the  dernon- 
ridden  world  of  his  later,  more  characteristic 
stories.  .  .  .  After  the  fashion  of  the  traditional 
social  realists.  Singer  aspii'es  to  the  creation  of 
a  fictional  totality.  Thus  he  offers  us  not  merely 
a  few  representative  instances,  but  something 
approaching  a  full  spectrum  of  the  responses  to 
modern  experience  among  East  European  Jews: 
apostasy,  assimilation,  revolutionary  socialism. 
Zionism,  personal  philosophic  quest,  cynical 
careerism,  hedonistic  worldliness,  stubborn  re¬ 
affirmation  of  orthodoxy.  ...  A  few  quick  vi¬ 
sual  strokes — a  broken  cap -visor,  a  wart  on 
the  nose,  .  .  .  are  made  to  stand  in  the  mind  for 
a  detailed  rendering  of  the  whole  image,  and 
thus  the  narrative,  despite  its  panoramic  ex¬ 
pansiveness,  begins  to  move  forward  with  some¬ 
thing  of  that  compelling  swiftness  character¬ 
istic  of  Singer’s  shorter  fiction.  With  so  many 
groups  of  characters,  sustained  character  de¬ 
velopment  Is  not  really  possible,  but  the  novel 
does  present  an  interrelated  series  of  striking 
vignettes,  and  certain  scenes  attain  a  measure 
of  the  hallucinated  dramatic  power  that  marks 
Singer’s  best  short  stories.”  Robert  Alter 
Sat  R  50:33  N  4  ’67  900w 


“[This]  could  be  the  breakthrough  book  to 
gain  Singer  the  wider  audience  he  deserves. 
Lilce  all  of  his  fiction  (The  Magician  of  Lublin 
[BRD  1961],  Gimpel  the  Fool  [BRD  19581),  this 
work  is  a  subtle  form  of  autobiography,  project¬ 
ing  the  author’s  own  sense  of  exile.  .  .  .  The 
central  character  is  a  kind  of  petit  bourgeois 
Job  .  .  who  is  condemned  to  watch  his  children 
depart,  with  brutal  casualness  and  indifference, 
from  their  upbringing.  ...  At  the  end,  ...  he 
hides  himself  in  a  private  makeshift  synagogue 
— a  mirage  of  an  island  in  the  sea  of  change. 
Glearlv,  Singer  feels  an  enormous  sympathy  for 
Caiman,  and  just  as  clearly  he  sees  that  Cai¬ 
man’s  gesture  will  not  do.  He  feels  an  almost 
equal  compassion  for  the  children,  and  he  sees 
that  their  various  solutions  will  not  do  either. 
.  .  .  'Yes,  [Singer]  seems  to  say.  change  is  king. 
And  yes,  life  goes  on.  about  as  bad  and  as  good 
and  as  endlessly  fascinating  as  always.  No  other 
novelist  today  can  balance  this  double  truth  so 
well.” 

Time  90:105  O  20  ’67  600w 


SINGER,  J.  DAVID,  ed.  Human  behavior  and 
international  politics:  contributions  from  the 
.social-psychological  sciences.  466p  $9  Rand 

McNally 

301.15  Social  psychology  65-14105 


This  book  attempts  to  relate  “the  study  of 
International  relations  to  the  concepts  and 
methods  of  social  psychology.  .  .  .  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  is  systems  analysis  .  .  .  which 
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Is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  volume’s  four 
parts:  ‘The  International  System  as  Environ¬ 
ment,’  ‘The  Nation  as  Primary  Actor,’  ‘Politics 
as  Interaction,’  and  ‘System  Transformation.’ 
It  contains  nearly  four  dozen  .  .  .  papers,  more 
or  less  in  the  field  of  social  psyciiology  .  .  . 
[by  scholars]  In  sociology,  political  science,  an¬ 
thropology,  economics,  and  [biology].”  (Am 
Soc  R)  Bibliography, 


‘‘The  book  is  highly  personalized,  a  point 
that  is  both  its  major  strength  and  weakness. 
Singer  made  no  attempt  to  include  every  item 
of  relevance  nor  even  a  ‘representative’  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Moreover,  those 
he  did  include  were  sometimes  mercilessly 
edited  to  exclude  methodological  or  substantive 
poi'tions  that  would  distract  the  reader  from 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Only  a 
handful  of  selections  .  .  .  are  themselves  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  traditional  subject  matter 
of  the  discipline  of  international  relations.  .  .  . 
The  reader  who  expects  to  learn  from  this 
book  alone  something  about  'human  behavior 
and  international  politics’  may  encounter  tough 
sledding.  But,  if  he  is  persistent  as  well  as 
curious,  he  will  doubtless  find  it  a  rewarding 
experience.”  R.  L.  Merritt 

Am  Soc  R  31:890  D  ’66  750w 
‘‘The  collected  articles  are  gleaned  from  the 
behavioral  sciences  according  to  three  criteria: 
(1)  to  emphasize  the  findings  of  these  dis¬ 
ciplines:  (2)  to  showcase  the  concepts  and 
models  developed  by  both  inductive  and  deduc¬ 
tive  methods:  and  (3)  to  emphasize  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  methods  of  the  socio-psy- 
chological  sciences  are  ‘operational’  and  test¬ 
able  by  replication.  .  .  .  Not  recommended  for 
undergraduate  libraries  but  could  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  beginning  volume  for  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent  concerned  with  identification  of  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  disciplines.” 

Choice  3:574  S  ’66  130w 


SINGER,  SAMUEL  WELLER,  ed.  Anecdotes, 
observations  and  characters  of  books  and 
men.  See  Spence,  J. 


SINGH,  KHUSHWANT.  A  history  of  the 
Sikhs:  v2,  1839-1964.  395p  il  maps  $12.60 
Princeton  unlv.  press 

294  Sikhs.  Punjab — History  (63-7550) 

The  second  volume  on  the  history  of  the 
Sikhs  ‘‘focuses  on  the  continuing  Sikh  struggle 
for  survival  as  a  separate  community.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index.  For  volume 
one  see  BBX)  1964. 


‘‘The  narrative  describes  the  resistance  of 
the  Sikhs  to  British  expansionism,  their  con¬ 
tinuing  opposition  to  Muslim  domination,  and, 
in  Independent  India,  their  active  resistance 
against  absorption  by  renascent  Hinduism. 
.  .  .  More  than  once  the  author,  relying  too 
exclusively  upon  contemporary  British  cor¬ 
respondence,  has  given  fresh  currency  to  nine¬ 
teenth-century  misconceptions.  .  .  .  [He]  por¬ 
trays  in  clear  detail  the  many  divisions  among 
the  Sikhs  themselves  .  .  .  [which]  become 

more  significant  as  claims  to  a  separate  poli¬ 
tical  entity  are  pressed  forward  in  contem¬ 
porary  India.  Among  the  effects  of  separatist 
demands  is  the  abrasion  of  the  secula,r  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Indian  Union.  [He]  presents  an 
important  Interpretation  of  these  claims:  for 
another  approach,  the  reader  may  wish  to 
consult  Baldev  Ra|  Nayar’s  Minority  Politics 
In  the  Punjab  IBRD  1967].  Among  the  assets 
of  the  present  volume  (which  is  an  elaboration 
of  the  author’s  earlier  book.  The  Sikhs)  is  the 
Sikh  perspective  on  the  Arya  Samaj  as  a  force 
in  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  This  work  is,  however,  both 
too  detailed  for  the  general  reader  and  too 
inexact  to  satisfy  the  scholar.”  J.  V.  Bondurant 

Am  Hist  R  72:1465  J1  ’67  470w 

‘‘[Singh  concludes]  with  a  plea  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Sikh  province  in  India.  Aside  from 
providing  background  to  contemporary  Indian 
politics,  the  book  is  very  useful  as  a  corrective 
to  British  oriented,  pro-Congress  or  pro-Muslim 
Indian  historical  writing.  It  covers  the  same 
ground,  but  with  greater  thoroughness,  as  H. 
Singh’s  The  Heritage  of  the  Sikhs;  it 
will  probably  be  the  standard  work  in  English 
in  the  field  for  some  time  to  come.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  on  contemporary  Punjabi  literature  and 
painting:  full  bibliography.  Recommended  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  libraries.” 

Choice  3:940  D  ’66  140w 


SINGH,  LALITA  PRASAD.  The  politics  of 
economic  cooperation  hi  Asia;  a  study  of 
Aslan  international  organizations.  271p  maps 
$7  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

382  International  economic  relations.  Asia — 
Economic  conditions.  Asia — Politics 

66-17956 

The  author  investigates  ‘‘the  political  aspects 
of  regional  economic  cooperation  in  Asai.  .  .  . 
[He]  examines  discussions  on  Asian  economic 
cooperation  outside  international  organizations, 
the  organizational  aspects  ana  politics  of  re¬ 
gional  cooperation  under  ECAFE.  international 
and  intraregional  economic  cooperation  under 
non-U.N.  organizations,  and  present  barriers 
to  extensive  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
integration  in  Asia.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


‘‘[A]  pioneering  and  authoritative  study. 
.  .  .  Well  documented  by  maps,  charts,  tables 
.  .  .  and  excerpts  from  ECAFE,  Columbo  Plan 
Council,  and  Bandung,  1955  Conference  ma¬ 
terials.  Important  reference  for  undergraduate 
courses  in  Asian  economics,  geography,  and 
political  science.” 

Choice  4:656  J1  ’67  90w 

‘‘This  definitive  but  pedestrian  study  .  .  . 
[is  a]  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  on 
European  and  Latin  American  economic  re¬ 
gionalism  [and]  is  recommended  for  college 
libraries  and  for  public  libraries  where  demand 
justifies  purchase.”  R.  E.  Will 

Library  J  92:1478  Ap  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Deschner 

Pacific  Affairs  40:139  spring-summer 
'67  330w 


SINGH,  PATWANT.  India  and  the  future  of 
Asia.  264p  maps  $5.95  Knopf 

327.64  India.  India — Foreign  relations 

66-19399 

The  author  argues  that  ‘‘modern  India  is 
faced  with  a  crisis  in  leadership.  Its  statesmen 
often  impose  regional  interests  over  national 
need,  not  considering  their  effectiveness  as  an 
entity.  This  situation  is  grounded  in  tensions 
and  attitudes  reaching  back  many  centuries 
and  in  a  fight  against  backwardness  and  pov¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Singh  considers  briefly  the  historical 
background  of  this  situation  and  then  con¬ 
tinues  by  examining  present-day  government 
and  politics,  projecting  his  analysis  to  the 
general  elections  to  be  held  in  1967.”  (Library 
J )  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:693  N  26  ’66  80w 
Reviewed  by  Vincent  Sheean 

Book  Week  pl2  .Ta  29  ’67  180w 
Choice  4:464  Je  ’67  IlOw 
‘‘Mr  Patwant  Singh’s  book  deserves  review 
only  because  the  opinions  it  expresses  are 
common  on  the  Indian  right.  The  author 
emerges  as  one  of  those  Indian  nationalists 
whose  only  complaint  against  their  country’s 
foreign  policy  is  that  it  has  not  been  nationalist 
enough.  .  .  .  His  account  of  the  Chinese  war 
of  1962  omits  any  reference  at  all  to  India's 
share  in  provoking  it.  Yet  the  book  has  its 
value  as  a  record  not  of  truth  but  of  the  way 
an  increasing  number  of  Indians  see  the  truth. 
Hard-nosed  pursuit  of  national  self-interest 
has  become  politically  respectable  in  India.  If 
the  Chinese  really  are  as  aggressive  as  their 
critics  believe,  Mr  Singh’s  recommendations 
that  India  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  join 
anti-communist  regional  alliances  could  yet 
become  Indian  policy.” 

Economist  221:1253  D  17  '66  170w 
‘‘[Mr.  Singh]  Is  critical  and  objective  in  his 
appraisal  of  the  situation  and  feels  that  India’s 
greatest  asset  is  an  articulate  public  opinion. 
India  can  only  play  its  proper  role  in  the 
future  of  Asia  if  the  challenge  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved.  This  is  a  timely,  well- 
written  book  of  Interest  to  public  and  academic 
libraries.”  R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:5984  D  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  I^all 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ja  8  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  George  Woodcock 

Pacific  Affairs  40:175  spring-summer 
’67  550w 

"Patwant  Singh  has  lively  opinions  on  many 
topics,  and  he  expresses  them  with  vigor  in 
this  readable,  provocative,  and  competently 
written  book.  Although  his  unbridled  candor 
verges  on  the  brash,  it  never  offends.  .  .  .  The 
author  builds  up  a  sustained  attack  on  the 
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SINGH,  PATWANT — Continued 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  followed  by  India 
since  1947.  Mr.  Patwant  Singh  has  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  nonalignment.  He  would  have  India 
produce  the  atom  bomb  and  join  military 
pacts.  .  .  .  He  is  for  giving  full  play  to  private 
enterprise.  .  .  .  [He]  has  argued  his  case  well. 
He  is  informed  and  up  to  date,  although  some 
of  his  judgments  and  solutions  that  look  at¬ 
tractive  on  paper  would  be  difficult  to  sustain 
and  implement  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  final 

chapter  makes  up  for  many  of  the  author  s 
eaxlier  excesses.”  K.  Natwar-Singh 
Sat  R  50:34  F  18  '67  490w 
TLS  pl8S  Mr  9  ’67  400w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxiv  spring  ’67  290w 


SI  PPL,  CHARLES  J.  Computer  dictionary  and 
handbook.  76Gp  $12.95  Sams 
651.803  Electronic  data  processing — Diction¬ 
aries  66-21405 

The  ‘‘book  consists  of  a  339-page  dictionary 
and  23  appendixes  lettered  A  thro-ugh  Z.  with 
a  22-page  introduction  to  the  latter.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  aims  at  full  explanations  in  the  lay¬ 
man’s  language.  In  an  attempt  to  save  the 
user’s  time,  compound  terms  have  been  defined 
in  both  regular  and  inverted  order.  .  .  .  The 
appendixes  contain  two  dictionaries  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics  terminology,  a  section  on 
acronyms  and  abbreviations  divided  into  four 
alphabetical  lists,  selective  lists  of  computer 
manufacturers  and  products,  a  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  computers.  .  .  .  Appendixes 
on  five  widely-used  programming  languages, 
and  a  number  of  essay-like  appendixes  on 
Computer  Service  Companies,  Computers  in 
Education,  Operations  Research,  and  the  like, 
round  out  the  book.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Though  other  publications  have  glossaries 
and  several  manufacturers  publish  definitions, 
this  is  very  complete  and  comprehensive.  The 
definitions  compare  well  with  others  frequently 
published,  often  being  more  elaborate.  Though 
there  may  be  some  differences  in  minor  de¬ 
tails,  the  dictionary  could  well  be  the  basis 
for  future  committee  work  in  establishing  the 
accepted  lexicon  for  the  field.  .  .  .  There  is 
much  reference  material  for  the  layman  in¬ 
cluding  a  survey  of  the  computer  field.  .  . 
An  excellent  reference  and  dictionary.” 

Choice  3:1006  Ja  ’67  150w 
“Unfortunately,  the  definitions  are  frequently 
less  developed  m  one  form  of  the  entry,  e.g. , 
‘routine,  library’  has  an  18-word  definition 
while  ‘library,  routine’  (sic)  has  a  3-part  defini¬ 
tion  of  about  100  words  more,  and  ‘co-ordinate 
indexing’  has  a  3-part  definition  while  ‘index¬ 
ing,  coordinate’  has  only  one — the  third.  This 
inconsistency  is  disturbing  and  potentially  mis¬ 
leading.  ,Some  definitions  seem  optimistic  in 
view  of  present  developments.  .  .  .  The  quality 
of  the  appendixes  is  uneven,  sometimes  be¬ 
coming  polemical  or  abstruse.  .  .  .  This  was  a 
huge  undertaking  for  one  man.  It  should  not 
be  surprising  that  the  product  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  book  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  reference  source  without  qualification, 
but  the  need  is  great  for  sources  of  computer 
information.  At  $12.95,  some  may  feel  the  in¬ 
vestment  worth  it,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms 
above.”  H.  W.  Dillon 

Library  J  91:4089  S  15  ’66  650w 


SIRMANS,  M.  EUGENE.  Colonial  South  Caro¬ 
lina:  a  political  history,  1663-1763:  foreword 
by  Wesley  Frank  Craven;  pub.  for  the  Inst, 
of  earl^y  Am.  hist,  and  culture.  394p  $10  Univ. 
of  N.C.  press 


975.7  South  Carolina — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-26363 


This  “appraisal  of  colonial  South  Carolina 
1®-.  developed  In  three  parts; 
T.h.e  Ag’e  of  tii6  Goose  Creek  Men.’  covering 
toe  period  from  1670  to  1712:  ‘Breakdown  and 
Recovery’ — in  which  the  central  dispute  was 
over  local  currency — from  1712  to  1743;  and  ‘The 
Rise  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.’  from 
1743  to  1763.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Lefler 

Am  Hist  R  72:1480  J1  ’67  440w 
Choice  4:343  My  ’67  220w 
“[The  author]  has  developed  an  important 
thesis  which  he  failed  to  recognize.  After 
wading  through  a  century  of  detail  on  South 
Carolina  politics  .  .  .  [he]  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  most  significant  political 


development  in  the  colony  during  the  <^^u^ 
was  the  rise  to  predominance  of  the  commons 
house  of  assembly  over  the  governor  and 
councU.  .  .  .  Sirmans  apparently  wanted  to 

believe  that  South  Carolina,  developed  a  landed 
genti-y’  and  a  ‘political  aristocracy,  but  what 
he  really  demonstrates  is  that  the  colony  had 
a  remarkably  mobile  and  democratic  society. 
.  .  .  Had  he  lived  to  complete  his  manuscript. 
[Sirmans]  might  well  have  seen  toe  inipll- 
cations  of  a  democratic  assembly 
internal  colonial  politics  and  British-^^^ierican 
relations.  But  as  it  is,  his  bpok.will  have  only 
limited  utility  for  a  restricted  clientele.  R.  L. 
Brown  ^ 

“Dr.  Sirmans  has  made  excellent  use  of  the 
many  modern  monographic  works,  and  ajso 
of  the  new  source  materials  that  have  become 
available.  He  has  followed  the  irdricate  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  that  plagued  the  colony 
throughout  the  century,  ^d  also  covered  the 
external  difficulties  with  Spanish,  ETench  and 
Indians.  Economic  developments  and  problems 
are  noted,  but  social  history  is  generally  by¬ 
passed.  Perhaps  there  is  an  overemphasis  on 
the  unfavorable  personalities  of  the  era,  .since 
few  wholly  admirable  characters  are  depicted. 
The  bibliographic  essay  is  excellent.  The 
writer’s  style  is  uneven, .  but  on  the  whole 
this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Southern 
historiography.”  E.  D.  John^n^ 


“There  can  be  little  doubt  after  reading  this 
book  that  Colonial  American  history  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  ■  young  scholars  w'lth  .the 
death  of  Professor  Sirmans.  His  judicious 
handling  of  toe  often  self-serving  actions  of 
the  Goose  Creek  planters  and  his  unwillingness 
to  bow  before  Low  Country  antiquarian 
necrophilia  enabled  him  to  unravel  the. confused 
and  confusing  turns  in  Carolina  politics.  .  .  . 
Students  of  South  Carolina  now  have  the  best 
political  history  of  an  American  colony  from 
settlement  to  Revolution.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxvi  spring  ’67  180w 


SITWELL,  RERESBY,  jt.  auth.  Mount  Athos. 
See  Norwich.  J.  J. 


SKELTON,  ROBIN,  ed.  Collected  poems.  See 
Gascoyne.  D. 


SKENDI,  STAVRO.  The  Albanian  national 
awakening,  1878-1912.  498p  $13.75  Princeton 

univ.  press 

949.6  Albania.  Nationalism  66-17710 

A  study  concerning  “the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Albanian  nationalism  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin  to  the  achievement  of  Albanian 
independence.  It  covers  both  the  political  and 
cultural  aspects  of  the  subject:  Albanian- 
Turkish  relations  and  the  diplomatic  involvement 
of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
growth  of  national  consciousness  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  internally  divided  by  complex  religious,  so- 
ciai,  and  cultural  differences.”  (Choice)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“Thoroughly  grounded  In  archival  materials 
from  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
(but  not  Turkey)  and  a  large  bibliography  of 
published  documents,  contemporary  accounts, 
and  secondary  sources  in  many  languages.  In¬ 
cluding  Albanian.  Clearly  but  prosaically  writ- 
len.  Of  basic  importance  for  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  students  and  scholars  in  Balkan  studies, 
of  value  to  the  many  interested  in  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  nationalism,  .  .  .  this  book  belongs  in  all 
but  the  smallest  of  academic  libraries.” 

Choice  4:572  J1  ’67  190w 

“A  finely  balanced,  informative  diplomatic 
history  of  Albania.  It  should  be  required  read¬ 
ing  for  all  interested  in  the  Balkans.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clvi  autumn  ’67  80w 


SKI  MAGAZINE.  America’s  ski  book,  by  the 
eds.  of  Ski  magazine  and  John  Henry  Auran: 
with  an  introd,  by  Willy  Schaeffler.  473p  il 
col  il  $10  Scribner 

796.9  Skis  and  skiing  66-22664 

“Distilled  from  the  pages  of  Ski  magazine, 
sections  are  devoted  to  a  capsule  history  of 
the  sport,  a  guide  to  the  purchase  of  equlj>- 
ment.  and  clothing,  advice  on  planning  a  ski 
y^cat^on,  a  short  Baedeker  of  ski  areas  around 
the  world,  chapters  on  instnjction  and  t^cji- 
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nlque  and  one  on  competitive  racing.”  (N  f 
Times  Bk  R)  Chronology.  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


Choice  4:64  Mr  ’67  IlOw 

“Here  is  sound  advice  on  equipment,  touring, 
technique  (with  dazzling  action  photographs), 
the  basics  of  skiing  courtesy  and  travel,  plus 
an  excellent  chapter  on  teaching  children  to 
ski.  This  is  a  sound  book  with  .  .  .  radiant 
photographs.  Pleasant  for  sports  collections.” 
Anita  Nygaard 

Library  J  91:6106  D  1.6  ’66  40w 
“Authoritative,  handsomely  produced  and  il¬ 
lustrated.  the  book  suffers  only  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  too  little 
space.”  M.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  ’66  80w 


SKIDMORE,  THOMAS  E.  Politics  in  Brazil. 

experiment  in  democracy.  446p 

$8.76  Oxford 

981  Brazil — Politics  and  government 

67-20406 

„  -All  ‘‘analysis  of  the  factors  that  have  in- 
^tnd  continue  to  influence — Brazil’s 
political  and  economic  life.  These  Include  un¬ 
favorable  trade  balances,  an  archaic  agrarian 
structure,  an  ineffectual  party  system,  and  deep 
ideological  disagreements.”  (Library  J)  Ap- 
p®ii<ilx:  United  States  role  in  JoSo  Goulart’s 
fall.  Index. 


Prof.  Sklitoore  undoubtedly  writes  with 
clarity,  but  he  lacks  perhaps  that  lightness 
of  touch  which  alone  could  have  saved  this 
book  from  the  ‘serious  study’  category.  The 
general  reader,  if  he  perseveres  to  the  end,  has 
considerably  more  about  the  current 
political  scene  in  Brazil  than  he  wanted  to 
hear.”  E.  K.  Culhane 

America  116:867  Je  17  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Alexander 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:236  N  ’67  660w 

most  important  book  on  the 
politics  of  modern  Brazil  that  exists.  As  a 
serious  analysis  of  complicated  issues  it  is  not 
easy  reading;  nor  will  its  objectivity  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  facile  generalisation  that  besets 
jniich  writing  on  Latin  America  endear  it  to 
the  proponents  of  instant  history  on  the  right 
or  left.  A  minor  excellence  of  this  outstanding 
book  is  the  critical  notes,  which  provide  the 
best  available  bibliography  of  contemporary 
Ejazil.  .  .  .  Professor  Skidmore’s  description 
or  the  delicate  social  balances  and  the  politics 
of  compromise,  which  were  the  essence  of  the 
now  defunct  ‘democratic’  system,  is  splendidly 
done.” 

Economist  224:1100  S  23  ’67  1050w 


‘Professor  Skidmore,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin’s  history  department,  has  written  a 
thorough,  judicious,  and  Interesting  account  of 
Brazilian  politics.  [He  focuses]  on  the  20  years 
of  relative  democracy  that  preceded  the  fall  of 
President  Goulart  in  1964  and  provides  a  histori¬ 
cal  context.  .  .  .  His  notes,  which  contain  a 
most  comprehensive  bibliography,  comprise  more 
than  90  pages.  Professor  Skidmore  has  per¬ 
formed  a  real  service  in  giving  us  this  clear 
picture  of  some  of  Brazil’s  monumental  prob¬ 
lems.  Highly  recommended  for  larger  libraries.” 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:2772  Ag  ’67  120w 
Va  Q  R  43:clx  autumn  ’67  240w 


SKINNER,  CORNELIA  OTIS.  Madame  Sarah. 
366p  pi  $6.96  Houghton 
B  or  92  Bernhardt,  Sarah  66-12074 

The  author  of  Elegant  Wits  and  Grand 
Horizonta,l.s  (BRD  1963)  has  written  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  actress  who  had  a  long  career 
in  the  French  national  theater  and  throughout 
the  world.  Partial  list  of  plays  and  roles  per¬ 
formed  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Tracy  Alig 

America  116:116  Ja  21  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  219:124  F  '67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sister  M.  Gregory 

Best  Sell  26:382  Ja  16  ’67  660w 
“In  [this  book],  Madame  Sarah  triumphs 
again — over  her  own  legend,  over  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  transferring  acting  to  the  printed 
page.  .  .  .  Sometimes  she  also  triumphs  over 
the  cozy  Jocularities  of  her  biographer.  .  .  . 
[Miss  Skinner  has]  lavishly  documented  and 


vividly  reported  an  era  that  was  the  apogee  of 
actressy  actresses,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  trans¬ 
cendent  among  them.  .  .  .  [She]  does  not  try  to 
analyze  Bernhardt’s  art  as  an  actress.  Rather, 
she  supplies  a  comprehensive  Identikit,  without 
attempting  to  reconcile  its  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  .  .  .  Students  of  acting  may 
rpgret  that  Miss  Skinner  almost  totally  ignores 
Eleanora  Duse  .  .  .  the  Paris  battle  of  the 
Camelias  [is]  dismissed  in  one  brief  and  quite. 
Inaccurate  paragraph.  .  .  .  [Bernhardt’s  life] 
is  described  by  Miss  Skinner  with  great  verve 
and  color.  It  is  a  little  overwhelming,  but  it 
is  magic.”  Margaret  Webster 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  29  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:180  Ap  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  John  Beaufort 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p6  Ja  12  ’67 
700w 

Economist  223:1027  Je  3  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Clive  Barnes 

Harper  234:96  Ja  ’67  260w 
“[Miss  Skinner]  is  an  authority  on  this 
period  of  the  French  theater  and  her  new  book 
IS  not  just  another  Bernhardt  biography.  In 
addition  to  the  story  of  Mme  Bernhardt’s  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  activi(:ies,  the  book  also 
contains  a  lot  of  information  about  the  French 
stage  of  the  period,  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise  and  of  Mme  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  theater  and  fascinating  accounts  of  her 
various  American  tours.”  Paul  Myers 
Library  J  91:5388  N  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  50w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Clurman 

Nation  204:472  Ap  10  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  C.  H.  Simonds 

Nat  R  19:486  My  2  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Timothy  Hilton 

New  Statesman  73:879  Je  23  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Andre  Maurois 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  8  ’67  850w 
New  Yo'rker  42:168  F  18  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sandra  Schmidt 

Newsweek  69:90  Ja  16  ’67  1200w 
“Sarah  was  a  swinger,  make  no  mistake.  Not 
even  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  can  tame  her,  al¬ 
though  Miss  Skinner  tries  with  every  clichd 
at  her  not  inconsiderable  command.  .  .  .  By 
her  anecdotal  approach  and  relentlessly  cute 
manner,  she  reduces  what  might  have  been 
a  significant  biography  to  an  entertaining 
vaudeville  turn.  .  .  .  No  real  effort  is  made 
to  examine  Sarah’s  bravura  acting  style  In 
the  context  of  her  time,  or  to  compare  her 
choice  of  vehicles  and  effect  on  audiences  with 
other  great  nineteenth-century  actor-man¬ 
agers.  Throughout,  the  actress’s  foibles  and 
errors  of  judgment  are  presented  as  isolated 
whims  rather  than  as  part  of  a  complex  and 
at  times  pathetic  personality,  seen  both  from 
her  own  point  of  view  and  in  the  perspective 
of  an  extravagant  era.”  Glendy  Culligan 
Reporter  36:58  F  9  ’67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Burton 

Sat  R  50:37  Ja  21  ’67  700w 

Time  89:86  Ja  20  ’67  650w 

“Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  has  tackled  the  mate¬ 
rial  industriously  and  coolly.  ...  If  she  has 
not  read  everything  about  Bernhardt,  she  has 
read  nearly  everything,  and  her  weighing 
of  the  evidence  is  characterized  by  good 
sense.  She  has  not  played  down  the  less  en¬ 
dearing  aspects  of  Bernhardt’s  character  and 
actions  and  neither  has  she  given  them  dis¬ 
proportionate  attention.  .  .  .  The  syle  is 

pleasant  and  unpretentious,  and  Bernlrardt’s 
multifarious  activities  are  presented  in  a  good 
simple  order,  avoiding  the  kind  of  detail  that 
usually  clutters  theatrical  biography.  Where 
performances  are  mentioned  there  is  usually 
just  enough  fact  about  them  to  make  them 
significant.  .  .  .  [This  biography]  gives  an 

eminently  fair  account  from  which  the  reader 
can  form  independent  conclusions  [but]  .  .  . 
there  might  have  been  more  quotations  from 
the  eyewitnesses.” 

TLS  p355  Ap  27  ’67  800w 


SKIPPER,  MERVYN.  The  fooling  of  King 
Alexander:  il.  by  Gaynor  Chapman.  30o  $4.50 
Atheneum  pubs. 

67-13862 

“A  legendary  tale  of  Alexander  the  Great — 
first  published  in  En.gland  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  .  .  .  Having  conquered  many  lands,  Alex¬ 
ander  learns  that  only  unvanquished  China 
prevents  his  becoming  ruler  of  the  world.  His 
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SKIPPER,  MERVYN — Continued 
vast  armies  march.  ...  In  terror,  the  Emperor 
of  China  calls  upon  his  wise  men  for  help:  but 
it  is  a  small  boy  who  finally^  conceives  the  bold 
plan  that  outwits  the  king-”  (Horn  Bk)  Grades 
one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  joy  here  Is  the  artwork,  a  sort  of  con- 
trived,  pop-Oriental  style  executed  with  a  hma- 
ness  of  iine  and  a  muted  palette  that  together 
produce  an  effectiveiy  exotic  and  fabuiar 
auaiity.”  Richard  Kluger  „  ,  , 

Book  World  pt  2,  p7  (children’s  issue) 
N  5  ‘67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  67 
80w 

Horn  Bk  43:584  O  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:4606  D  15  67  80w 

“Another  legend  refurbished  for  toda.y’s 
young  readers.  .  .  .  Excerpted  from  an  e^lier 
collection  of  stories  [The  Jungle  Meeting-Pool, 
BRD  19291  by  Mervyn  Skipper,  Gaynor  Chap¬ 
man  has  illustrated  this  with  styiish  fuli-color 
drawings  alternating  with  black-and-white.  The 
story  itself  is  a  fine  joke,  and  can  bear  repeat¬ 
ing.”  Eve  Merriam  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p71  N  5  ’67  60w 
“Impressive  black  and  white  and  colour  illus¬ 
trations  convey  very  well  the  might  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  Alexander’s  army,  the  terror  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  small  boy  whose  cunning  fools  the  great 
warrior.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p444  My  25  ’67  lOOw 


SKIRROW,  DESMOND.  It  won’t  get  you  any¬ 
where.  254p  $4-95  Lippincott  „oojo 

6o“23248 

“The  Pat  Man,  head  of  a  mysterious  British 
security  agency,  called  John  Brock  from  his 
job  in  an  advertising  agency.  ...  So  Brock 
was  on  active  service  again  for  the  first  time 
in  a  year  to  investigate  the  accidental  deaths 
of  men  assigned  to  follow  Lord  Llewellyn, 
head  of  Allelec,  the  source  of  British  electric 
power.  The  chase  takes  him  from  danger  in 
London  to  the  futuristic  Allelec  establishment 
in  the  Welsh  Marches,  and  to  a  weird  mechan¬ 
istic  battle.”  (Library  J) 


rin  All  the  Sad  Young  Men,  BRD  19261  a  story 
so  obviously  rhetoric^  that  all 

are  weakened.  Nor  does  he  his  hist 

stvle  of  Fitzgerald,  a  style  which  is  nis  pest 

arid  worst  feature,  in  one  ii'^^YYieciirilng^^Amer- 
Ing  the  perception  of  a  gay  but  declininf?  .Apner 
ica,  but  in  another  instance  prolonging  the 
genteel  tradition  which,  as  Sklar  points  out,  he 

set  out  to  defeat.”  F.  7nnw 

Best  Sell  27:115  Je  15  67  700w 

Choice  4:836  O  ’67  170w 

TJ.pview6<i  bv  "W.  C.  Ki6SS6l 

^  Ubriry  j  92:2559  J1  '67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Morley  Callaghaii 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  J1  9  67  900W 

“To  Mr.  Sklar,  Fitzgerald  was  a  highly  con¬ 
scious  literary  arGsL-  and  he 
important  piece  of  Fitzgerald  s  fictimi 
light,  arriving  at  a  more  complete  critic^  com¬ 
prehension  than  this  luisunderstood,  patronized, 
and  often  ill-served  artist  ever  has  been  attoia- 
ed  Above  all,  the  book  gives  Fitzgerald  what 
has  been  too  often  lacking  in  the  writings 
him-re^^ect.”  ^ 

“[This]  is  the  best  critical  discussion  of  this 
writer  that  I  have  seen.  .  .  .  Many  writers  have 
shown  us  how  and  why  Fitzgerald  s  work  de¬ 
clined  after  The  Great  Gatsby  IBRD  1925],  but 
no  one  before  Sklar,  I  think,  has  helped  us  to 
understand  how  Fitzgerald  rnade  ti^trmnendpus 
leap  to  The  Great  Gatsby  from  The  Beautiful 
and  Damned  [BRD  1922],  The  difference  i^s  ex¬ 
plained,  Sklar  maintains,,  by  the  novelist  s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  modern  literary  tradition,  .^n 
Wvck  Brooks’s  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twaan  [BRD 
1920]  helped  him,  in  ways  S^klar  sets  forth  and 
also,  I  believe,  in  ways  Sklar  doesn  t  quite 
understand.  .  .  .  Sklar  sometimes  Pushes  his 
arguments  too  hard  and  tew  far,  arid  he  tends 
to  be  repetitious:  but  he  shows  us  the  essence 
of  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  fiction.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:27  Je  10  ’67  350w 


SKOLN I KOFF,  EUGENE  S.  Science,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  American  foreign  policy.  330p  So.  95 
Mass  inst.  of  technology 

327.73  U.S.— Foreign  relations— 1945-  .  Sci¬ 
ence  and  state  57-15^09 

An  “analysis  of  the  relationship  of  science  and 
technologv  to  foreign  affairs.”  (p.6)  Index. 


“[This]  secret  agent  ...  is  probably  the 
toughest  in  the  literature  of  secret  agents,  bar 
none.  A  fantastic,  brutal,  auick-moving  story 
that  may  just  be  Intended  as  a  spoof.” 

Best  sell  26:316  N  15  ’66  60w 
“This  wild  adventure  tale  is  an  unexpected 
combination  of  detective  skill,  international 
intrigue,  and  science  fiction.  A  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  collection  of  recreational  reading 
by  a  skillful  author.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  91  :6002  D  1  ’66  30w 
“[John  Brock]  is  out  of  Dashiell  Hammett 
by  way  of  the  comic  books — and  he  is  too 
busy  walking  his  way  Into  cul-de-sacs  and 
kneeing  his  way  out  of  them  to  do  more 
than  use  the  brnte  strength  his  author  has 
given  him.  .  .  .  Skirrow,  who  is  a  nimble  and 
amusing  writer,  has  a  lot  of  fun  with  the 
incredible  Brock  and  his  stupendous  adven¬ 
tures,  and  so  will  the  reader.  But  tliis  would 
have  been  a  better  book  had  the  author 
restrained  his  taste  for  Captain  Marvel  and 
kept  matters  within  reach  of  a  powerful  but 
possible  Sam  Spadeish  operator.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  23  ’66  170w 
New  Yorker  42:96  Ja  7  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:40  Ja  23  ’67  30w 
TLS  p477  Je  2  ’66  50w 


SKLAR,  ROBERT.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald;  the 
last  Lacoon.  376p  $8.60  Oxford 
813  Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key  67-12387 
The  author  of  this  “study  of  Fitzgerald’s 
writing  and  of  his  critical  and  creative  men¬ 
tality  .  .  .  [attempts  to  show  him  as  an]  artist 
who  could  perceive  the  significant  issues  of 
his  time  .  .  .  [rather  than]  a  gifted  storyteller 
who  by  some  ‘magic  with  words’  could  get  to 
the  inside  of  essentially  frivolous  people.”  (New 
Yorker)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  117:117  J1  29  ‘67  600w 
“[The  author’s]  analysis  is  superficial  and  the 
superficiality  is  best  revealed  in  the  high  praise 
he  bestows  on  the  long  story,  ‘The  Rich  Boy’, 


“The  first  book  to  concentrate  on  the  inter¬ 
action  between  science/technolpgy  and  foreign 
policy  making  process.  .  .  .  Like  most, of  the 
work  done  in  this  area  by  political  scientists 
(e.g.  R.  Gilpin’s  American  Scientists  and  Nu¬ 
clear  Weapons  Policy  [BRD  1962]),  it  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  failure  to  muster  sufficient  critical 
distance  from  the  decision  maker’s  perspec¬ 
tive  and  to  question  the  pronouncements  of 
the  scientific  establishment.  Also  tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  neglect  the  Department  of  Defense, 
whose  informal  effects  on  the  new  relationship 
(as  on  foreign  policy  generally)  are  probably 
as  important  as  those  of  the  State  Department. 
Nonetheless,  Skolnikoff’s  work  makes  a  solid 
contribution.  Recommended  for  all  libraries.’ 

Choice  4:1179  D  ’67  180w 
“The  study  fairly  bristles  with  examples  of 
policy  debates  over  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  outer  space,  in  which  SkolnikofC 
and  others  sought  to  establish  the  relevance  of 
scientific  facts  to  policy  alternatives.  It  is  rich 
in  concepts  and  distinctions,  including  an 
original  theoretical  framework  advanced  by 
Skolnikoff  .  .  .  [who]  moves  with  confidence  and 
authority  through  foreign  policy  Issues  with 
controlling  scientific  elements:  arms  control  and 
armaments,  military  alliances,  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  foreign  economic  assistance. 

.  .  .  In  effect,  he  has  given  us  a  valuable  text 
for  studying  the  Interaction  of  science  and 
foreign  policy  today  and  tomorrow — a  con¬ 
tribution  no  one  else  has  made  as  simply  and 
directly.”  K.  W.  Thompson 

Sat  R  50:62  Je  10  ’67  950w 
“[The]  author,  now  a  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  science  at  M.I.T.,  brings  to 
[this  book]  his  considerable  experience  (1958- 
1963)  in  working  for  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technology,  ex¬ 
perience  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  a  major  problem  that 
confronts  the  United  States.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
provides  an  insight  into  the  characteristic  ac¬ 
tions  and  interests  of  the  President’s  Special 
Assistant,  the  President’s  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  .  .  .  [and]  makes  it  clear  that 
ofllclal  consideration  of  a  particular  foreign- 
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policy  Issue  .  .  .  has  been  a  selective  and  un¬ 
systematic  process,  governed  more  by  the 
initiatives  of  participants  than  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  issue  itself.”  Christopher  Wright 
Science  156:1353  Je  9  ’67  1860w 


SKOTHEIM,  ROBERT  ALLEN.  American  in¬ 
tellectual  histories  and  historians.  326p  $6.95 
Princeton  univ.  press 

973.07  Historiography.  History — Phi¬ 

losophy.  Historians.  American  66-11960 
This  “book  is  a  survey  of  the  historiography 
of  the  history  of  ideas  In  America.  The  open¬ 
ing  chapter  examines  the  treatment  of  ideas  by 
pre-20th-century  American  historians  and  the 
final  chapter  is  devoted  to  ‘Signs  of  Conver¬ 
gence  and  New  Directions  Since  the  1940’s.’ 
The  bulk  of  the  book,  hdwever,  deals  with 
what  the  author  calls  the  ‘Progressive  Tra¬ 
dition’  in  American  Intellectual  history — spec¬ 
ifically  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Carl  Becker,  Vernon  Louis  Parrlngton, 
and  Merle  Curt! — and  the  challenge  to  that 
tradition  represented  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Perry  Miller,  and  Ralph  Gabriel.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Thomas 

Am  Hist  R  72:1475  J1  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Watson 

Am  Lit  39:430  N  ’67  550w 


“Skothelm’s  dichotomy  between  the  pro¬ 
gressive  school  and  its  challengers  is  too  pat 
and  overly  simplistic.  And  why  is  Merle  Curtl 
extensively  studied,  while  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
singer,  Sr.,  is  barely  mentioned?  Despite 
these  qualifications,  the  book  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
American  historical  writing  by  John  Hlgham, 
History  FBRD  19661.” 

Choice  3:1077  Ja  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  Stow  Persons 

J  Am  Hist  53:786  Mr  ’67  650w 


“Dr.  Skotheim’s  book  is  interesting,  in  some 
ways  learned,  in  other  ways  useful,  but  deeply 
irritating.  .  .  .  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
adequate  study  of  American  Intellectual  his¬ 
tory,  whatever  one  may  mean  by  that.  It  does 
not  discuss  historians  on  the  strength  of  their 
mtellectual  power.  It  does  not  discuss  at  all 
adequately  the  historiography  of  American  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  and  it  ignores  a  great  deal 
of  what  most  people  would  think  is  American 
intellectual  history.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  this  book 
was  worth  writing  and  is  worth  reading.  Even 
when  he  is  dealing  with  an  author  now  rightly 
almost  totally  unknown,  like  Vernon  Louis 
Parrlngton,  he  has  a  good  deal  of  Interest  to 
say.  .  .  .  The  rigidity  of  Dr.  Skothelm’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  topic  makes  his  learning  and  his 
sympathetic  understanding  less  useful  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
obviously  an  un-reconstructed  ProCTesslve  or 
‘Liberal’.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  attitude 
and  is  the  attitude  of  most  members  of  ‘the 
Guild’  ....  Yet  this  attitude  biases  him  and 
produces  some  odd  judgments.” 

TLS  pl03  P  9  *67  1200w 


SKROBUCHA,  HEINZ.  Sinai;  with  phot  by 
George  W.  Allan;  tr.  by  Geoffrey  Hunt  120p 
maps  $17.50  Oxford 

915.3  Sinaltlc  Peninsula — History.  Slnaltlo 
Peninsula — Description  and  travel 
“This  book  provides  a  .  .  .  history  and 

description  of  the  Sinai  mountains  and  the 
adjacent  area  .  .  .  and  especially  of  the  monas- 
tei-y  of  St.  Katharine  and  its  treasures.  .  .  . 
The  text,  by  the  curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Ikons  at  Recklinghausen,  Germany,  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  .  .  .  quotations  .  .  .  ranging  from 
the  Biblical  story  of  Moses  to  Tlschendorf’s 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Skrobucha  skillfully  presents  the  reader 
with  the  story  of  the  Holy  Mountain  as  viewed 
bv  the  three  major  faiths,  since  Sinai  is  of 
unique  significance  to  Christians,  Moslems,  and 
Jews  alike.  .  .  .  Into  this  story,  the  author 
weaves  authoritatively  the  very  extant  source 
material:  the  documented  history  of  the  Se¬ 
mitic  and  Egyptian  tribes  and  their  cultural 
impact  on  Sinai.  We  meet  the  Christian  her¬ 
mits,  the  martyrs  who  fell  here  under  the 
Saracen’s  sword,  and  last  the  story  of  SL 
Catherine  and  her  monastery.  ...  A  striking 
documentary  which  reads  like  an  historic 
drama,  written  with  deep  respect  for  the  faith¬ 
ful.” 

Choice  4:565  J1  '67  170w 

Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  '67  60w 


“The  photographs  (particularly  the  color 
ones)  are  handsome  but  not  numerous.  As 
a  cross  between  a  brief  history,  an  anthology, 
and  a  picture  book,  [this!  volume  will  be 
useful  to  the  reader  who  would  like  to  get 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai.” 
David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:1621  Ap  15  ’67  210w 
TLS  p748  Ag  17  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  I,  A.  Richards 

Yale  R  57:115  O  ’67  950w 


SKY  AND  TELESCOPE.  Telescopes;  how  to 
make  them  and  use  them;  ed.  by  Thornton 
Page  &  Lou  Williams  Page.  338p  il  $7.95 
Macmillan  (N  T) 

522  Telescope  66-22532 

This  work  “gives  details  of  the  methods  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
variety  of  different  telescopes,  with  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  relative  merits.  Compiled  from 
articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  past 
30  years  in  Sky  and  Telescope,  the  material 
is  arranged  into  nine  chapters  with  explanatory 
information  supplied  by  the  editors.  [The  book] 
also  contains  .  .  .  historical  information  on  the 
telescope — famous  telescope  makers,  telescopes, 
and  observatories.”  (Choice)  Chronology.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Its]  dual  approach  to  the  telescope,  offer¬ 
ing  almost  equally  Information  about  its  history 
as  well  as  Its  construction,  makes  the  book 
compare  favorably  with  books  which  tend  to 
stress  one  aspect  to  the  exclusion  of  other.  .  .  . 
Recommended.” 

Choice  4:440  Je  ’67  120w 
“[This]  is  directed  to  the  amateur  astron¬ 
omers  who  have  built  or  are  building  their 
own  telescopes.  The  absolute  beginner  might 
find  it  over  his  head,  but  those  having  a  little 
familiarity  with  the  field  will  find  that  it  con¬ 
tains  very  valuable  information.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  nicely  arranged  book  which  will  be  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  any  amateur  astronomy  li¬ 
brary.”  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  92:690  E  1  ’67  140w 
“The  fourth  volume  in  this  [Sky  and  Tele¬ 
scope  Library  of  Astronomy]  series  is  as 
excellent  as  the  previous  volumes.” 

Library  J  92:1337  Mr  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 


SLATER,  PHILIP  E.  Microcosm;  structural, 
psychological  and  religious  evolution  in 
groups.  276p  $7.95  Wiley 
301.1  Social  psychology.  Soclometry  66-16131 
“A  book  about  the  small  group — and  speci¬ 
fically  the  training  group — that  is  neither  sys¬ 
tematic  nor  definitive  nor  is  it  Intended  to  be. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  is  to  ‘widen  the  range  and  in¬ 
crease  the  depths  of  small  group  analysis — to 
suggest  neglected  avenues  of  exploration.’  .  .  . 
'The  data  are  in  the  form  of  recorded  obser¬ 
vations  by  the  author  and  others  of  training 
groups  at  Harvard  from  1958-61.  The  book 
hinges  on  two  themes.  The  Evolution  of  In¬ 
dependence  (Part  I),  and  The  Evolution  of 
Boundary  Awareness  (Part  H).”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Swanson 

Am  J  Soc  72:423  Ja  ’67  lOOOw 
“This  excellent  book  is  what  a  book  should 
be.  It  is  a  critical  and  concerned  examination 
of  the  author’s  experience,  which  includes  but 
does  not  confine  Itself  to  what  is  convention¬ 
ally  defined  as  ‘data..’  ”  A.  W.  Gouldner 
Am  Soc  R  32:121  F  '67  1300w 
“Sociologists  continue  to  feel  uneasy  when 
they  venture  beyond  the  security  of  their  sur¬ 
vey  tables  .  .  .  and  they  often  clutch  at  or 
toy  with  psvchodynamlc  interpretations.  .  .  . 
[I  suspect]  they  find  such  notions  quickly  com¬ 
prehensible  and  easily  applicable,  whereas 
mastering  the  much  more  firmly  grounded 
psychology  of  a  Skinner  or  a  Hebb  simply  takes 
too  much  work.  .  .  .  These  general  remarks  are 
especially  relevant  to  Prof.  Slater’s  study. 
Since  he  has  in  fact  demonstrated  sociological 
gifts  in  other  work,  why  has  he  chosen  psycho- 
dynamic  tools  for  this  one?  .  .  .  Slater  alms  at 
discoyering  the  phases  in  the  evolution  of  man’s 
consciousness  .  .  .  through  the  analysis  of  the 
sociopsychological  processes  in  [these  groups]. 
Sociopsychological  ontogeny  recapitulates,  we 
are  told,  psychological.  sociopsychological, 
group,  and  societal  phylogeny.  ...  In  fact 
Professor  Slater  is  simply  picking  over  the 
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SLATER,  P.  E. — Continued 

detritus  and  shards  left  by  the  myth-archeolo¬ 
gists  of  decades  ago.  .  .  .  [This  vision  isj 

at  best  a  witty  distraction,  at  worst  an  ob¬ 
fuscation  and  a  bore.”  W.  J.  Goode 
Am  Soc  R  32:121  F  ’67  2800w 
“[This]  is  at  once  fascinating  and  aggravat¬ 
ing,  highly  intelligent  and  utterly  confuse^ 
.  .  .  [The]  group  is  required  to  read  both 
Totem  and  Taboo  [by  S.  Freud,  BRD  1918]  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Flies  [by  W.  G.  Golding, 
BRD  1955],  but  its  very  action  and  inter¬ 
action  is  interpreted  by  the  leader  in  terms  of 
notions  he  has  derived  from  Totem  and  Taboo 
itseif.  He  uses  the  doubly  powerful  trans¬ 
ference — that  to  the  therapist,  and  that  to  his 
authority  as  instructor — to  force  his  ideas  on 
the  group.  ...  A  group  so  conducted  cannot 
help  being  induced  to  see  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  ways  that  Freud  theorized  as  being  typ¬ 
ical — typical  not  for  groups  of  .  twentiem- 
century  college  youth  but  for  the  primal  horde. 
The  author  predictably  concludes  that  groups 
do  indeed  react  as  Freud  postulated.  .  .  .  Hav¬ 
ing  conducted  a  variety  of  group  meetings,  I 
would  interpret  many  of  the  interactions  very 
differently  from  the  author.  .  .  .  Nothing  skews 
grroup  life  more  than  the  group’s  purposes. 
Hence  the  author  makes  his  worst  mistake 
when  he  extrapolates  from  such  a  group  to 
groups  in  general.”  Bruno  Bettelheim 
Am  Soc  R  32:121  F  ’67  2300w 


“Slater  describes  the  presentation  accurately 
as  a  ‘rather  eclectic  conceptual  montage.’ 
Nevertheless,  it  is  provocative  and  insightful. 
.  .  .  The  reader  might  move  with  more  ease  if 
he  reverses  the  suggested  reading  order  and 
starts  with  the  more  concise  generalizations 
and  analyses  of  Part  II  before  proceeding  to 
the  organizing  myths  and  metaphors  of  Part  I. 
But  both  parts  deserve  attention  since  they 
forcefully  illustrate  the  depth  of  individual 
Involvement  in  group  life  whether  in  the 
search  for  ‘embeddedness’  or  autonomy.” 

Choice  3:1086  Ja  '67  200w 


SLAUGHTER,  FRANK  G.  Constantine;  the 
miracle  of  the  flaming  cross.  430p  $5.95 

Doubleday 

Constantine  I,  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rome 
—Fiction  65-19873 

This  novel  about  the  first  Christian  Emperor 
of  Rome  is  the  first  in  a  projected  series  of 
biographical  novels  about  major  figures  in  the 
history  of  religion. 


.  [Dr.  Slaughter]  actually  takes  few  liberties 
with  the  facts  as  the  standard  histories  present 
them  to  us  but  he  makes  them  exceptionally 
interesting.  A  definite  spirit  of  suspense  is 
created  for  the  reader,  even  though  the  latter 
may  know  the  history  of  the  period  concerned. 
The  tenets  of  Christianity  are  clearly  presented 
in  many  paragraphs.  .  .  .  You  will  learn  much 
ancient  history  from  this  interesting  volume. 
End  maps  help  the  reader  locate  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  book.  Present  plans  call  for 
additional  volumes  in  what  will  be  known  as 
the  Pathway  of  Faith  series.  If  the  high 
level  of  this  first  volume  is  maintained,  they 
wiU  be  well  worth  reading.”  Paul  Kinlery 
Best  Sell  25:241  S  15  ’65  650w 


Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Ridington 

Class  World  60:372  My  ’67  60w 
Library  J  90:5116  N  15  '65  40w  [YA] 


‘  At  times,  the  author’s  style  is  on  the 
schoolmasterish  side  .  .  .  [but]  the  average 
reader  can  hardly  object,  since  the  author  is 
at  great  pains  to  fill  in  his  backgrounds  clearly 
andT  vividly.  He  even  succeeds  in  making  com¬ 
plex  doctrinal  aspects  of  contending  Christian 
sects  understandable.  Like  all  of  Dr.  Slaugh¬ 
ter’s  books,  this  one  brims  with  violent  action, 
with  Intrigues,  battles,  hairbreadth  escapes.  It 
also  offers  a  cast  of  well-drawn  characters: 
Diocletian,  with  his  peasant  shrewdness:  .  . 
Constantine’s  mother  who  became  St.  Helena: 
Decius,  the  loyal  aide:  .  .  .  the  Empress 
Fausta.  Finally,  there  is  Constantine  himself, 
who  is  described  with  few  holds  barred.”  T  C 
Chubb 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p47  S  12  '65  420w 


SLAVIN,  ARTHUR  JOSEPH.  Politics  and 
profit:  a  study  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  1507-1547 
237p  $10  Cambridge 


942.05  Sadler.  Sir  Ralph.  Great  Britain — 
Politics  and  government — Tudors,  1485- 
1603  66-12311 


’This  study  aspires  to  demonstrate  that  with 
in  the  context  of  the  questions  raised  by  ‘ana 
lytlcal*  history  the  conditions  of  Henrlciai 


politics  are  illumlnable  in  a  biograpUcal  focus. 
.  .  .  It  is  intended  that  some  light  be  cast  on 
the  processes  that  made  a  career  iike  [Sadler  sj 
possible.  .  .  .  [His]  Henrician  career  stemmed 
from  a  place  in  Cromwell’s  circle. and  led  .  •  . 
to  the  higher  echelons  .of  the  principal  ^cre- 
taryship  and  the  council  board.  (Pref)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“This  monograph  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  jigsaw  of  the  Tudor  portrait.  .  .  .  [T.he  au¬ 
thor’s]  facile  integration  of  ancient  evidences 
with  the  product  of  recent  scholarship  in  this 
study  is  admirable.  [His]  fundamentally  signif¬ 
icant  contribution  in  this  scholarly  and  closely 
documented  partial  biography  is,  hfwev.er,  not 
merely  in  his  precise  exposure  of  the  life  ana 
public  services  of  a  single  royal  agent  who 
never  really  attained  the  higher  echelon  of 
royal  service.  .  •  .  [He]  skillfully  exploits  nis 
subject’s  relations  with  the  great  ^and  near 
great  as  a  vehicle  for  entry  into  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  premises  of  the  Tudor 
cosmos,  and  consequently  into  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  principles  that  seem  to  have  made  tr^m 
applicable  to  the  often  brutal  realities  of  toat 
world.  .  .  .  The  misdemeanors  that  mar  this 
volume  are  literary  in  nature  and  petty  in  de¬ 
gree.”  P.  L.  Hughes 

Am  Hist  R  72:575  Ja  ’67  400w 
“A  slight  work.  .  .  .  Though  based  widely 
on  manuscript  sources,  the  work  fails  because: 
Henry  VIII  appears  only  incidentally:  there 
is  Insufficient  information  presented  on  back¬ 
ground  and  historiographical  controversies; 
Sadler’s  life  is  not  treated  chronologically; 
and  questions  of  manuscript  provenance,  prop¬ 
erly  the  subject  of  footnotes,  mar  the  text. 
.  .  .  Only  libraries  with  unlimited  budgets  will 
wish  to  purchase  the  book.” 

Choice  3:1170  F  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Hill  _ 


“Mr.  Slavin  joins  those  other  present-day 
students  who,  for  some  time  now,  have  been 
contending  that  generalizations  about  these 
new  men  in  Tudor  administration  will  only 
be  made  with  assurance  when  the  characters 
and  careers  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
have  been  analysed  in  detail.  This  book  con¬ 
tributes  to  that  end.  No  more  promising 
choice  could  be  made  than  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
.  .  .  This  [is]  a  thoroughly  conscientious 

piece  of  research  which  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  administrative  history  of  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century.  This  said,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  book  does  not  make  the  easiest  of  reading. 
Would  that  some  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Sadler’s  own  correspondence,  to  which  Mr. 
Slavin  pays  tribute,  had  been  used  to  enliven 
his  text.” 

TLS  pl45  F  23  ’67  760w 


SLEIGH,  BARBARA. 

Bobbs 


Jessamy.  246p  $3.95 

66-30497 


Lonely,  modern  Jessamy,  exploring  the  de¬ 
serted  nursery  in  an  empty  house,  finds  “a 
closet  on  the  doorframe  of  which  an  Ed¬ 
wardian  family  had  regularly  marked  its  mem¬ 
bers’  growth.  .  .  .  [Jessamy]  discovers  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  dates  on  which  they 
were  made  she  is  able  to  enter  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  made  them.”  (TLS)  “Grades 
four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[Jessamy]  finds  herself  able  to  move  with 
reasonable  ease  between  summer  1964  and  sum¬ 
mer  1914  at  Posset  Place.  Doing  so,  she  poses 
an  intriguing  question:  ‘Are  there  thin  places 
in  time  you  can  fall  through  by  mistake?’ 
The  fantasy-mystery  conveys  a  nice  sense  of 
the  continuity  of  life  between  the  generations. 
Neatly  tied  up  in  a  real-world  ending,  this 
fantasy  never  soars  but  is  a  souffle  well  worth 
sampling.” 

Book  Week  ,p38  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3 
’67  lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:343  Je  ’67  140w 
“The  skillful  handling  of  the  time  shifts,  the 
gradual  ernergence  of  the  family  histoiy  as 
Jessamy  pieces  it  together  on  her  visits,  the 
realistic  yet  dreamlike  treatment  of  the  com¬ 
plex  plot,  make  this  an  unusually  appealing 
booh  for  girls.  It  deserves  a  better  format; 
there  are  no  Illustrations  and  the  over-large 
type  is  what  one  associates  with  books  for 
slow  readers,  which  this  assuredly  is  noL” 
S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  92:2024  My  15  ’67  170w 
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Reviewed  by  Gillian  Tindall 

New  Statesman  73:731  My  26  ’67  380w 
the  pa,st  brings  the  story  on  a 
+v?t  IS  present-day  1967  Jessamy  who 
n?  iQi.:the  problem  of  a  Book  of  Hours  stolen 
m  1315  and  who  earns  her  reward  from 
S^yS^^tian  Khto,  now  in  his,  mid-sixties. 
Barbara  Sleigh  controls  her  stdry  beautifully, 
allowing  Jessamy  to  link  the  two  periods  m 
thoughts  so  that  the  plot,  which  might 
have  been  jerky,  is  smoothly  spliced.  All  the 
P^^TT-^^tiaracters  are  sympathetically  observed 
and  Miss  Brindle.  caretaker  in  the  old  house,  a 
wornan  who  does  not  understand  children  so 
^^ts  .them  as  grown-ups,  is  a  small  triumph. 
This  IS  Miss  Sleigh’s  best  book  to  date, 
humorous,  confident,  full  of  understanding  and 
technically  mature.” 

TLS  p451  My  25  ’67  270w 


SIjOANE,  eric.  An  age  of  bams.  96p  il  $12.60 

728  Farm  buildings  66-26946 

containing  ‘‘plans  and  diagrams  of 
fhl“i^?i^’i^tures  lln  the  United  States]  from 
the  17th  to  the  early  20th  century;  also  draw- 
and  descriptions  of  building  tools.”  (Choice) 


.  ‘‘Intended  for  the  hobbyist  who  will  find  it 
,r®^<IIng,  this  book  makes  no  pre- 
tense  of  being  a  scholarly  work.  .  .  .  [It]  will 

student  of  architecture 
the  public  rather  than 

win  occasional  student 

will  want  to  consult  it. 

Choice  4:416  Je  ’67  80w 

venture  into  the  Age  of  Barns 
appreciative  of  the  archi- 
of  barns  but,  more  importantly,  of  the 
them^  of  toose  wAo  built 

with  his  usual  expertise,  has 
regionally  the  de- 
barns  and  Other  farmyard  build- 
P^t)s.  etc.).  Their  design,  con- 
’  decorative  features,  and  other  essen- 
Sloane’s  numerous  and 
drawings.  As  usual  Sloane  widens 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  heri- 
tage.  Art,  ^chitecture,  and  history  classes 
especially,  will  find  this  useful.”  ’ 

Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 

^kOANE,  LEONARD,  jt  auth.  The  great  mer¬ 
chants  [new  &  enl  edjj.  See  Mahoney,  T. 


machines;  poems. 

oUp  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Norton 

65-25932 

^This  is  a  first  book  of  poetry  by  a  twenty- 
Brooklyn-bom  poet.  Some  of  the 
po®ms  first  appeared  in  'The  Activist.  Joglars, 

Campus  Writing, 
Boetry,  Promethean  and  Secant. 


J?  the  record  of  a  youthful  and 
artful  confrontation  of  modern  experience  from 
urban  solitude  to  visions  of  space.  Diffuse  at 
umes  with  the  desire  to  embrace  it  all  in 
terrible  earnestness,  it  can  get  as  trivial  as 
The  Love  Song  of  a  Greek,’  or  j’oln  in  the 
prevalent  easy  no-sweat  manner,  or  just  cata- 
log  impressions  and  events.  Other  poems,  ‘The 
Astronaut  of  Waste,’  ‘Locked  in  My  Room,’ 
.  .  .  reach  beyond  the  inchoate  and  the  easy 
and  speak  in  a  moving,  personal  voice.  ,  .  . 
Recommended  for  all  contemporary  poetry  col¬ 
lections.  Ray  Smith 

Library  J  91:4961  O  15  ’66  120w 
‘‘Mostly  I  don’t  believe  Joel  Sloman— which 
^  d°  believe  him  when  he  says  ‘I’m 
not  indifferent,  I  m  not  anonymous,  not  as  pon¬ 
tifical  as  I  seem.’  Billed  as  ‘Surrealist,’  his 
poems  often  seem  rather  dreamed-up  dreams — 
parades  of  disordered  detail  isolated  from  emo¬ 
tional  content  as  though  the  poet  had  forgotten 
how  to  feel.  Imagine  a  parade  without  a  band, 
'rhe  waste  is  worse:  Sloman  has  a  marvelous 
muse,  if  only  he’d  hear  her.”  J.  L.  Well 
Poetry  109:197  D  ‘66  90w 


SLOTE,  ALFRED.  The  moon  in  fact  and  fancy; 
il.  by  John  Kaufmann.  127p  $3.95;  lib  bag 
$3.86  World  pub. 

623.3  Moon — Juvenile  literature.  Folklore — 
Juvenile  literature  67-13827 

‘‘The  author  recounts  several  legends  about 
the  moon,  following  each  with  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomenon  that  figures  in 


the  story  The  paired  chapters  cover  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  origin  of  the  moon,  its  phases  and 
features,  eclipses,  effect  on  the  tides,  and  a 
journey  to  the  moon.  [Index.]  Grades  five  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘An  original  and  delightful  book.”  E.  M. 
Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  ‘67  30w 
‘‘The  legends,  chosen  from  widely  divergent 
sources,  are  well  told;  the  science  material  is 
informative  and  simply  expressed.  The  black- 
and-white  Illustrations  refiect  the  dual  nature 
of  the  text,  shifting  from  imaginative  wash 
drawings  to  crisp,  clear  diagrams.  This  is  a 
title  which  may  appeal  to  the  reader  who 
usually  avoids  science  books:  it  should  also 
prove  useful  for  folklore,  astronomy,  and  an¬ 
thropology  units.”  Janet  French 

Library  J  92:2657  J1  ‘67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  K.  L.  Franklin 

Natur  Hist  76:29  N  ’67  350w 
‘‘Here  are  some  little-known  folk  legends 
about  the  moon,  .  .  .  but  they  are  especially 
well  told,  or  retold.  Here,  too,  are  some  sci¬ 
entific  facts  and  informed  speculation  about 
the  moon,  .  .  .  but  again  the  presentation  is 
prosaic.  There  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  with 
either  the  idea  or  the  presentation:  nothing, 
that  is,  that  a  good  storyteller  couldn’t  remedy. 
A  well-intentioned  effort,  no  doubt,  but  as  life¬ 
less  as  the  poor  old  moon  itself.”  Robert  Berk- 
vis  t 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  J1  9  ’67  IlOw 


SLUSSER,  ROBERT  M.,  jt  auth.  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  1928-1934,  v  1.  See  Eudin,  X.  J. 


SMALLWOOD,  E.  MARY,  ed.  Documents  Il¬ 
lustrating  the  principates  of  Nerva,  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  208p  $8  Cambridge 

937  Rome — History — ^Empire,  30  B.C.-476A.D. 

65-14344 

This  collection  covers  ‘‘the  years  A.D.  96-138. 
.  .  .  It  consists  of  inscriptions,  coins  and  a 
few  papyri.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  list  of  consuls 
there  are  over  450  documents.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Index  of  persons.  Index  of  coins.  General 
index. 


“Almost  all  the  documents  are  reproduced 
completely  as  they  survive  except  where  some 
part  is  too  scrappy.  However,  Smallwood’s 
no.  146  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  list  of 
magistri  vicorum,  preserved  as  CIL  VI  975. 
.  .  .  The  reigns  of  the  three  emperors  covered 
bv  this  collection  stand  unrepresented  In  any 
continuous  ancient  history.  Consequently,  the 
worth  of  a  documentary  archive  is  enhanced 
by  our  greater  dependence  upon  these  collected 
pieces  and  others  of  the  same  era.  Students  of 
Roman  imperial  history,  who  wish  to  handle 
original  evidence,  now  have  a  fine  selection, 
well  considered,  well  chosen,  and  well  pre¬ 
sented.” 

Choice  3:1162  F  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  S.  I.  Cost 

Class  World  60:261  F  ’67  140w 


SMART,  JAMES  D.  The  divided  mind  of  mod¬ 
ern  theology:  Karl  Barth  and  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  1908-1933.  240p  $7.50  Westminster  press 
230  Theology.  Barth,  Karl.  Bultmann,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Karl  67-10614 

An  examination  of  “the  Interrelationship  of 
the  two  [German  theologians]  ...  in  terms  of 
an  early  25-year  period  between  their  gradua¬ 
tion  and  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Written  by  a  [Bib¬ 
lical  scholar  who]  .  .  .  pictures  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  against  the  background  of  .  .  .  19th- 
century  thought  [and]  .  .  .  also  contemporary 
discussions.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This  book  is]  more  ‘modem’  than  the 
subtitle  might  suggest.  Smart  appears  to  be 
more  sympathetic  to  Barth  (perhaps  because 
the  stress  is  on  theological  issues  rather  than 
explicit  Biblical  ones),  but  he  brings  out  simi¬ 
larities  as  well  as  differences  in  such  a  way  that 
he  is  not  simply  providing  an  apologetic  for 
Barth.  He  achieves  well  his  intention  of  writ¬ 
ing  ‘an  essay  in  understanding.’  A  valuable 
and  detailed  discussion  of  much  previously 
untranslated  material  is  included.  Because  it 
avoids  Biblical  criticism  in  general,  this  does 
not  duplicate  such  books  as  Stephen  Neill’s 
The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  1861- 
1961  [BRD  1964].  Of  interest  to  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.” 


Choice  4:1006  N  ‘67  190w 
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SMART,  J.  D. — Continued 
“The  book  has  several  excellent  features.  In 
a  very  readable  style,  Smart  summarizes  many 
of  the  early  works  of  both  these  tlieologians, 
whose  correct  influence,  according  to  Smart, 
has  suffered  .greatly  from  the  time  lapse  and 
language  barrier.  .  .  .  The  central  position  of 
the  book  is  to  show  that  the  present  ‘divided 
mind’  is  largely  attributable  to  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  these  two  theologians,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  two  sectors  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  each  other’s  views.  .  .  .  This  book  can 
easily  be  recommended  to  any  library  with  a 
theology  collection.”  Richard  Walz 

Library  J  92:781  F  15  ’67  170w 


SMEDS,  HELMER,  jt.  auth.  Winter  in  Finland. 
See  Mead,  W.  R. 


SMELSER,  NEIL  J.,  ed.  Social  structure  and 
mobility  in  economic  development:  ed.  by 
Smelser  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset. 
399p  $10.75  Aldine  pub. 

301.44  Social  change.  Economic  conditions 

65-12468 

“A  collection  of  papers  delivered  at  a  1964 
conference  in  San  Francisco  [whose  emphasis] 
IS  prirnarily  on  the  sociological  aspects  of  mobil¬ 
ity  and  structural  social  changes  that  are  found 
In  the  process  of  economic  development.  The 
papers  range  from  a  discussion  of  theoretical 
aspects  of  social  mobility  to  empiric^  studies 
of  particular  societies.”  (Choice) 


[This  volume]  signals  that  good  minds  are 
once  agam  focussing  on  modernization,  the 
central  problem  of  social  science  in  its  best 

know  the  kinds 
forces  which  in  fact  generate  development, 
but  the  writers  of  this  book  point  the  way  to 
usefiR  investigations  through  the  study  of  mobll- 
l  ,  hand,  they  have  made  the  most 

serious  atternpt  to  date  to  tell  us  what  mobility 
IS  arm  how  it  may  and  may  not  be  measured: 
on  me  other,  they  offer  precious  suggestions 
on  the  sorts  of  social  structure  in  which  mobility 
is  generated.”  Nathan  Keyfltz 

Am  Soc  R  32:507  Je  ’67  1300w 
.  “Most  of  the  contributors  address  themselves 
to  the  professional  reader  knowledgalile  in  the 
field  of  social  change  rather  than  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economic  aspect  of  develop- 
rnent.  The  contributors  and  the  papers  present¬ 
ed  remesent  contemporary  scholarship  in  sociol- 
J  references  abound,  and  the 

methodolo^  of  sociological  research  is  given 
considerable  attention.  As  a  reference  source  for 
studies  concerned  with  the  subject  of  social 
mobility,  this  publication  will  undoubtedly  be 
however,  much  of  this  value 
will  be  lost,  for  the  layman  or  for  those  un¬ 
tutored  in  the  terminology  or  methodology  of 
contemporary  sociology.” 

Choice  3:1060  Ja  ’67  IlOw 


SMITH,  ALICE  E.  George  Smith’s  money; 

Investor  in  America.  197d  il  $4.6(5 
State  hist.  soc.  of  Wls. 

B  or  92  Smith,  George  66-63001 

This  is  a  biography  of  George  Smith  from 
Aberdeenshiim  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
arrived  in  Chicago  In  1834  in  the  middle  of  a 
speculative  and  land-buying  boom.  .  .  .  He 
founded  the  Illinois  Investment  Company  and 
^^9  In  1839  the  Wisconsin  Marine 

and  Fire  Insurance  Company.  This  last  com¬ 
pany  issued  deposit  certificates,  redeemable  in 
specie,  which  circulated  as  currency  through 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  until  the  early  1850s, 
state  banking  acts  forced  ‘Chicago’ 
Smith  s  money  out  of  circulation.  Smith  turned 
th®n  to  Investment  in  railroads,  especially  the 
Burlington  lines.  By  the  time  he 
left  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  tc 
retire  to  London,  Smith  was  a  multl-mlllion- 
,  ,  (J  Am  Hist)  The  author  chronicles 
Smith’s  rise  to  wealth. 


The  author  has  done  a  creditable  job  in  set- 
tmg  forth  the  impact  of  Smith  upon  young 
America  s  economic  development.  If  he  remains 
a  shadowy  figure,  it  is  because  his  whole  being 
was  devoted  to  the  making  of  money  with  little 
Uiought  to  posterity  and  historians.”  R.  P. 
Sharkey 

Am  Hist  R  72:705  Ja  ’67  600w 


To  those  Interested  in  financial  problem 
and  manipulations  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen 
Wry  this  will  provide  a  detailed,  scholarly  cas 
Stiicly. 


J  Am  Hist  63:411  S  ’66  180w 


SMITH,  ALICE  E.  Millstone  and  Sfw:  We  orig¬ 
ins  of  Neenah-Menasha.  216p  11  $6.60  State 
hist.  soc.  of  Wls. 

977.6  Neenah,  Wisconsin.  Menasha,  Wiscon- 
sm 

This  is  “a  study  of  the  grpwth  patterns  of  a 
pair  of  typical  small  Wisconsin  cities.  .  •  •  J^®® 7 
nah  and  Menasha  are  located  at  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Winnebago  where  the  Fox  River  divides 
and  tumbles  over  twin  rapids.to  form  Doty  m- 
land.  .  .  .  Settlement  began  in  the  1830  s,  and 
the  two  towns  experienced  all  the  troubles  of 
frontier  communities.  .  .  .  With  the  exploitation 
of  the  power  resources  at  the  rapids,  sawmills 
and  .  .  .  flour  mills  were  builL  As  farming  de¬ 
veloped  In  the  area,  the  towns  took  on ,  more 
and  more  the  color  of  service  communities  to 
supply  the  hinterland.  .  .  .  Thi.s  volume  carries 
the  story  to  1876;  a  second  volume  is  planned 
to  bring  the  account  to  current  times.  (Am 
Ri.st  R) 


“Studies  such  as  this  are  needed  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  extension  of  the  American  fron¬ 
tier.  Just  as  taking  up  the  land  for  farms  was  a 
step  in  that  process,  so  the  formation  of  towns 
was  necessary  in  the  growth  pattern.  .  .  .  Miss 
Smith  is  especially  qualified  as  author  because 
of  her  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
[State  Historical  Society]  as  a  scholar  and  its 
director  of  research.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  two 
communities  that  have  remained  within  tneir 
categories,  and  oui"  evaluation  of  growth  fac¬ 
tors  should,  therefore,  have  greater  validity 
than  otherwise  hac.been  possible.”  A.  J.  Larsen 
Am  Hist  R  72:1489  J1  ’67  390w 
“The  book,  as  one  would  expect  of  its  schol- 
aily  author  is  based  on  solid  sources  including 
manuscripts  and  newspapers.  It  is  'wcn 
balanced  in  its  consideration  of  economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  social  factors.  But  it  deserves  a  good 
.state  map :  and  the  illustrations, ,  presumably 
from  the  Society’s  fine  iconograpbic  collection, 
should  be  better  identified  and  positioned  so  as 
not  to  lose  their  captions.”  E.  P.  Alexander 
J  Am  Hist  64:406  S  ’67  160w 


SMITH,  BRIAN  ABEL-.  See  Abel-Smlth,  B. 


SMITH,  BRUCE  L.  R.  The  Rand  corporation: 
case  study  of  a  nonprofit  advisory  corpora¬ 
tion.  332p  $7.95  Harvard  univ.  press 

356.03  Rand  Corporation.  Military  policy 

66-14454 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Harry  Cohen 

Am  J  Soc  72:568  Mr  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Gilpin 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:191  Mr  ’67  1160w 

Choice  3:1153  F  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  T.  C.  Reeves 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:316  Je  ’67  550w 
TLS  p258  Mr  30  ’67  430w 
Reviewed  by  Philip  Green 

World  Pol  20:301  Ja  ’68  9850w 


SMITH,  CLIVE  BAMFORD.  Builders  in  the 
sun:  five  Mexican  architects:  foreword  by 
Jose  Villagrdn  Garcia.  224p  11  $12.96  Archi- 
tecturaj  bk. 

720.972  Architects.  Architecture,  Mexican 

66-27873 

The  Mexican  correspondent  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  discusses  the  work  of  Juan 
O’Gorman.  Luis  Barragan,  Felix  Candela, 
Mathias  Goerltz  and  Mario  Pani.  Index. 


“[This  book!  tries  to  present  those  present- 
day  artist-architects  .  .  .  whose  work  best 
exemplifies  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of 
Mexican  building  design.  Any  attempt  to  iso¬ 
late  the  distinguishing  elements  of  a  national 
architecture  is  rare  '  and  worth  having.  This 
IS  one  of  those  good  attempts.  .  .  .  Biographi¬ 
cal  materials,  photographs,  a  sampling  of  plans, 
and  helpful  index  are  all  w'ell  done.” 

Choice  4:666  S  ’67  IlOw 

“The  accompanying  text  is  primarily  of 
value  because  of  the  many  quotations  drawn 
from  the  writings  and  comments  of  each  of 
the  architects.  Of  the  five  essays,  that  devoted 
to  Juan  O’Gorman  is  the  most  meaningful, 
since  the  author  has  gone  back  Into  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  early  work  of  the  1930’s,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  possible  to  gain  a  broader  picture  of  how 
O  Gorman’s  work  has  been  an  Integral  part 
of  the  international  architectural  scene  of  the 
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last  four  decades.  .  .  .  The  introductory 
text  by  Jos6  Villagrdn  Garcia  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  lively,  although  it  is  overly  tinged 
by  resentment  because  he  feels  that  Europ¬ 
eans  and  North  Americans  have  not  really 
recognized  the  impressive  contribution  which 
Mexico  has  made  to  20th  Century  architec¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  This  book  is  recommended  for 
academic  and  general  libraries.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  92:1919  My  16  ’67  220w 


SMITH,  DODIE.  It  ends  with  revelations;  a 

novel.  280p  $6.95  Little 

67-22614 

Miles  Quentin,  a  homosexual  and  JUl, 
“wounded  by  earlier  love  affairs,  have  joined 
in  a  marriage  of  convenience  but,  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  their  common  experiences  and  a 
growing  affection  and  interdependence,  [their 
unconsummated  marriage  has]  achieved  more 
than  a  facsimile  of  a  marital  union.  Suddenly, 
while  Miles,  a  distinguished  actor,  is  rehears¬ 
ing  for  a  new  play  that  is  to  open  in  a  theater 
outside  London,  JUl  meets  by  accident  Geoffrey 
Thornton,  the  political  representative  of  the 
district.  Charmed  by  the  man,  a  recent  widow¬ 
er,  Jill  also  meets  his  famUy  of  two  adolescent 
daughters  and  a  young  son,  and  before  she  is 
quite  aware  of  what  is  occuring  she  has  been 
taken  for  their  own.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  narrative  plods  along  in  a  pleasant  man¬ 
ner  with  the  two  precocious  daughters  advanc¬ 
ing  their  father’s  cause.  The  quiet  suppers 
and  ordinary  routines  of  living  are  smoothly 
presented.  The  characterization  has  no  depth 
and  the  reader  is  left  with  the  stereotype  Eng¬ 
lish  figures.  The  language  they  use  is  modern 
British  colloquialism  in  a  clipped  dialogue  that 
is  sparse  and  direct,  almost  too  direct  for  the 
American  ear.  .  .  .  There  is  no  moral  censor¬ 
ship  of  Miles  or  of  Jill.  In  fact,  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  examination  of  motivation,  cause  or 
cure,  and  certainly  no  concern  over  Jill’s  nor¬ 
mal  emotional  life.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  minor 
characters  buUd  this  into  a  believable  presenta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has  produced  a 

novel  which  could  best  be  described  as  a  bit 
of  melodrama  out  of  Britain.”  L.  G.  Crane 
Best  Sell  27:281  O  16  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  E.  W.  Luker 

Library  J  92:3057  S  15  ’67  IlOw 
“[The  author]  shows  how  really  simple  such 
a  contretemps  can  be,  if  everyone  is  a  nice 
guy.  .  .  .  Naturally,  a  little  rain  has  got  to 
fall  on  this  enlightened  arrangement,  but  it  is 
fast  dissipated  by  the  hurricane  of  tolerance 
that  cleanses  the  novel  of  any  taint  of  reality. 
It’s  a  bit  as  though  a  Noel  Coward  mesalliance 
were  narrated  by  Miss  Read.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  O  1  ’67  150w 
New  Yorker  43:238  N  4  ’67  IlOw 


“A  tidy  plot  that  moves  steadily  through  a 
series  of  unexpected  but  gradually  sharper 
climaxes,  dialogue  tliat  amuses  while  it  ad¬ 
vances  action,  and  characters  that  develop  and 
hold  a  reader’s  interest  may  well  be  the  result 
of  [the  author’s]  writing  for  the  theater.  .  .  . 
Miss  Smith,  like  an  unphilosophical  Iris  Mur¬ 
doch,  moves  her  characters  through  patterns 
of  behavior  determined  by  their  sexual  desires 
and  relations.  While  writing  essentially  a  light 
romantic  entertainment,  she  makes  a  fairly 
serious  plea  for  understanding  of  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  abnormal  emotional  and  sexual  be¬ 
havior,  .  .  .  Miss  Smith’s  novel  .  .  .  has  an 
ironic  wittiness  that  makes  it  delightfully  and 
satisfyingly  tart.  It  would  not  make  a  solid 
meal,  taut  who  could  pass  up  such  a  dessert?” 
H.  W.  Schneider 

Sat  R  60:57  N  11  ’67  600w 


SMITH,  DONALD  EUGENE.  Religion  and 
politics  in  Burma.  350p  $7.50  Princeton  univ. 
press 

322  Buddha  and  Buddhism.  Burma — Re¬ 
ligion.  Burma — Politics  and  government 

66-14311 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  Banks 

Am  Anthropol  69:122  P  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  D.  G.  E.  Hall 

Pacific  Affairs  38:427  fall-winter  ’65-’66 
700w 

Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Leach 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:132  Mr  ’67  650w 


SMITH,  DONALD  EUGENE,  South  Asian 
politics  and  religion.  563p  $16  Princeton  umv. 
press 

322  Asia,  Southern — Politics.  Asia,  Souttern 
—Religion  65-8738 

Eased  on  a  1964  conference  in  Colombo,  Cey¬ 
lon,  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Religion  and 
International  Affairs,  this  book  contains 
twenty-four  papers  which  discuss  such  topics 
as  ''Hinduism,  Sikhism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and 
communalism  in  general,  as  a  political  mrce 
in  the  countries  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Cey¬ 
lon.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“Of  the  twenty-four  papers,  eighteen  ai-e  by 
schoiars  in  political  science  and  law,  _  one  by 
an  anthropologist,  one  by  a  sociologist,  two 
by  historians,  two  by  directors  ot  Islamic  re¬ 
search  institutes.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the 

quality  of  the  discussion  is  excellent.  If  criti¬ 
cism  were  to  be  made,  it  would  refer  to  a 
form  of  ideological  ethnocentrism  apparent  in 
some  of  the  contributions.  .  .  .  Professor  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  have  produced  a  reference 
work  of  careful  scholarship  and  lasting  value. 

D.  M.  ^  72:1063  Ap  ’67  370w 

“A  significant  dimensiori  of  the  book  is  the 
comparative  analysis  provided  by  the .  authors. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  shown  how  in  South 
Asia  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
politics  has  evolved  in  an  altogether  different 
manner  than  was  the  case  with  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  an  ex¬ 
cellent  comparison  is  made  between  the  char¬ 
acter,  organization,  and  influence  of  Hinduism, 
Islam,  and  Buddhism,  especially  as  this  relates 
to  their  role  in  politics  and  association  with  the 
state.  An  invaluable  aid  for  courses  in  South 
Aslan  politics.” 

Choice  4:753  S  '67  140w 


SMITH,  EDWARD  ELLIS.  The  young  Stalin; 
the  early  years  of  an  elusive  revolutionary. 
470p  pi  $8.50  Farrar,  Straus 
B  or  92  Stalin,  Iosif  67-26488 

This  reconstruction  of  Stalin’s  life  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  is  partly  based  on  “tsarist 
police  flies  taken  from  Paris  to  the  Hoover  Li¬ 
brary  in  Stanford.  [The  author,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  C.I.A.], 
argues  that  Stalin  was  in  touch  with,  if  not 
employed  by,  the  secret  police.”  (Book  World) 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Smith]  has  no  sensational  revelations  to 
support  this  hypothesis  and  his  often  involved 
attempts  to  link  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
tsarist  police  with  his  speclflc  knowledge  of 
Stalin’s  early  career  at  times  tax  credibility. 
But  the  high  incidence  of  exemptions  from 
arrest  and  mysterious  returns  from  exile  that 
Smith  carefully  chronicles  strongly  suggest  that 
involvement  with  the  tsarist  police  was  a  part 
of  Stalin’s  apprenticeship  in  Caucasian  revolu¬ 
tionary  intrigue;  it  would  also  help  account  for 
the  paranoia  of  his  later  years.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
wealth  of  new  material  carefully  assembled  in¬ 
dicating,  among  other  things,  that  anti-Semit¬ 
ism  was  a  relatively  early  posture  and  that  the 
death  of  Stalin’s  first  wife  in  1907  was  thought 
by  some  ...  to  be  a  turning  point  in  his 
career.”  J.  H.  Billington 

Book  World  p5  N  5  ’67  240w 
“Mr.  Smith,  a  former  attachd  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  in  Moscow,  cuts  through  Stalinist 
half-truths,  hagiography,  and  historical  distor¬ 
tion  to  show  what  Stalin  was  really  like  and 
what  really  happened  to  him.  His  careful  an¬ 
alysis  of  existing  sources  and  plausible  theoriz¬ 
ing  where  evidence  is  missing  or  suppressed 
leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  Stalin’s  rise  in  the 
Communist  hierarchy  was  due  to  luck,  Lenin’s 
misplaced  trust,  and  a  helping  hand  from 
czarist  secret  police.  Mr.  Smith  traces  Stalin’s 
treachery  and  lust  for  blood  to  his  boyhood. 

.  .  .  Indeed,  many  of  Lenin’s  plans  were  op¬ 
posed  by  Stalin.  The  Young  Stalin  is  highly 
recommended  for  public  and  academic  libraries 
where  it  will  appeal  not  only  to  general  and 
Informed  readers  but  also  to  specialists.”  A.  S. 
Birkos 

Library  J  92:3633  O  15  ’67  220w 
New  Yorker  43:65  D  30  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Schwartz 
Sat  R  50:32  D  9  ’67  340w 
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SMITH,  ELBERT  B.  The  death  of  slavery; 
the  United  States,  1837-65.  225p  $5  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press 

973.6  Slavery  In  the  U.S.  67-16779 


The  author,  professor  of  history  at  Iowa 
State  University,  discusses  “sectionalism  and 
its  results,  covering  wide  ground  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  physical  factors  which  shaped 
the  sections  to  the  Civil  War  itself.”  (Choice) 
Chronology.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“[This  Isl  a  well  written,  short  survey.  .  .  . 
The  most  useful  feature  is  the  elfort  to  treat 
reform  and  practical  politics  impartially.  .  .  . 
Generally,  it  is  national  politics  and  events 
which  evoke  the  study’s  most  suggestive  pas¬ 
sages  and  discussion.  The  author  tries  to 
avoid,  not  too  successfully,  tendentious  and 
fatalistic  history.  .  .  .  For  the  general  student 
vho  should  find  it  thought-provoking  and  in¬ 
formative.” 

Choice  4:749  S  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Abbott 

J  Am  Hist  54:663  D  '67  450w 


“Professor  Smith  lets  the  reader  Interpret  the 
history  of  this  period  as  he  wishes — he  does  not 
see  the  Civil  War  as  the  product  of  inevita¬ 
bility  or  of  morality.  Libraries  finding  their 
standard  textbooks  on  this  period  sufficient 
will  not  require  another  retelling.”  R.  F. 
Kugler 

Library  J  92:1930  My  15  '67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Benjamin  Quarles 

New  Eng  Q  40:697  D  ’67  650w 


“Towards  the  end  of  his  period  the  narrative 
of  events  virtually  collapses,  so  that  matters  of 
some  importance,  such  as  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1864,  pass  unmentioned.  .  .  .  Professor 
Smith  recognizes  the  significance  of  Missouri 
politicians  [but]  ...  in  other  fields  his  touch 
is  less  certain.  .  .  .  The  need  for  selection  and 
compression  obviously  renders  this  kind  of  book 
open  to  easy  criticism.  Let  it  be  said,  there¬ 
fore.  that  Professor  Smith  gives  a  much  better 
account  of  the  consequences  of  the  Mexican 
War  than  of  the  causes  of  the  conflict  between 
the  North  and  the  South.” 

TLS  pll70  N  30  ’67  300w 
“This  volume  In  the  chronological  series  of 
The  Chicago  History  of  American  Civilization 
is  misplaced.  It  is  clearly  a  topical  book  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War. 
.  .  .  [The  author’s!  handling  of  the  momentous 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  developments  of 
this  era  is  simplistic.  Professor  Smith,  an  erst¬ 
while  politician  himself,  blunts  his  familiarity 
with  the  political  process  by  substituting  bio¬ 
graphical  vignettes  and  capsule  summaries  for 
the  thou.ghtful  insights  one  has  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  this  series.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  book  is  well-written,  has  a  sharp  sense  of 
pace,  and  should  appeal  to  its  primary  audience 
— the  college  freshman.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xxx  winter  ’68  IlOw 


SMITH,  ELINOR  GOULDING.  That’s  me,  al- 
history;  il,  by  Ben  Black.  127p 

$2.95  Putnam 


817  Wit  and  humor  67-20271 

Using  vignettes  the  author  suggests  possible 
answers  to  such  questions  as  “What  was  Mona 
L^a  thinking  that  made  her  smile  that  way  and 
why  did  King  Alfred  burn  the  caJkes?”  (Pub¬ 
lishers  note) 


This  is  pretty  much  on  the  line  of  Richard 
Armour  s  efforts  at  salting  the  raw  meat  of 
history  into  a  corned  product.  But  one  may 
come  away  from  Mrs.  Smith’s  book  feeling 
that  she  has  more  wit  and  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  Altp,gether  there  are  31  sketches 
[which]  .  .  .  will  furnish  some  clever  ladies 
with  monologue  material  to  entertain  literary 
circles 

Best  Sell  27:174  Ag  1  ’67  210w 


Humorous.  .  .  .  Recommended  as  a  tonic  to 
heavier  historical  tomes.”  Regina  Minudri 
Library  J  92:3210  S  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 


SMITH,  ELSDON  C.  Treasury  of  name  lore. 
246p  $5.95  Harper 

929.4  Names,  Personal  67-11352 

This  book  “gives  the  origin  and  history  of 
personal  names  from  all  over  the  world,  [it  in¬ 
cludes]  ‘Christian  names  and  surnames,  alias¬ 
es.  pet  names  and  nicknames,  ordinary  names 
and  odd  names,  palindromes,  [and]  name 
games.’  ”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Light  touches  and  anecdotes  sometimes  are 
used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  serious  articles. 


and  some  articles  are 

they  may  be  entertainir^.  The  arrangement  is 
encyclopedic,  under  such  headings  as  _A^ress- 
ing  Strange  Ladies,’  Middle  Initial,  ’Twins 
Names,’  and  so  forth.  Though  the  body  of  the 
work  contains  some  cross  I’eferences,  there  is 
no  index  to  individual  names;  and 
the  more  common  names  are  used  to  illustrate 
thi  articles.  Mr.  Smith^is  President  of  the 
American  Name  Society..  Tms  is 
to  borrowers  for  browsing  and 
it  is  not  for  quick  reference  at  a  busy  reference 
desk.”  J.  M.  Hoagland  _  , 

Library  J  92:225  Ja  15  67  120w 

“[The  author]  bases  his  amusi.ng.  derwations 
on  tradition  as  often  as  on  linguistics.  He  me 
anders  pleasantly  from  Aboriginal  Names  .  .  • 
and  Patronymical  Name  Elements  ,‘^9^?. 
Wives’  Pet  Names,  and  has  mdivitoal  sections 
on  numerous  nationalities.  .  .  .  »» 

amusing",  but  ,  .  .  tbe  book  [is]  amateurisn. 

D.  M.  20  ’67  90w 


SMITH,  ELWYN  A.,  ed.  Church-state  rela¬ 
tions  in  ecumenical  perspective.  280p  $4.95 
Duquesne  univ.  press 

261.7  Church  and  state  66-18450 

Compiled  (with  one  exception)  from  a  recent 
seminar  in  ecunienics  conducted  by  Duquesne 
and  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminaij,  these 
papers  by  “Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
scholars  .  .  ■  comprise  eleven  essays  in  four 
areas;  the  relation  of  ecumenism  to  recent  so¬ 
cial  change,  the  Teligious  meaning  of  commu¬ 
nity  for  civil  life,  natural  law,  and  American 
legal  issues.”  (Commonweal) 

“Despite  the  merits  of  [many  of  the]  essays, 
the  student  of  Church-State  rdations  should 
be  warned  that  the  editor  has  shown  little  re¬ 
gard  for  academic  ‘truth  in  packaging.  Only 
five  of  the  eleven  essays  deal  with  the  topic 
Indicated  In  the  title.  The  rest  treat  questions 
of  religion  and  society  in  such  areas  as  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics,  secularism  and  natural  law  in  a 
way  that  gives  ‘ecumenical  perspective  in 
abundance,  but  little  on  Church- State  rela- 

tions.”  n6;65  Ja  14  ’67  350w 

“As  individual  efforts  the  essays  are  useful 
works  of  scholarship  and  analysis.  ...  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  taken  as  a  whole  the  book  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  dialogue  one  woifid  expect 
from  the  title.  .  .  .  The  precise  relation  of  the 
individual  essays  to  that  topic  or  to  ‘church- 
state  relations’  is  not  clearly  specified.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Implications  of  the  historical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  natural  law  are  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  .  .  .  Nor  does  the  ‘ecumenical  perspec¬ 
tive’  come  out  very  well.  Naturally,  the  au¬ 
thors  would  not  be  expected  to  arrive  at  a 
common  view,  but  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  might 
have  been  indicated  in  some  way  by  the  essay¬ 
ists  or  the  editor  so  that  the  reader  could  see 
what  the  real  Issues  are.  The  contributions 
skate  by  each  other,  without  comparison  or 
engagement.”  ’T.  G.  Sanders 

P.nmmnnweal  85:430  Ja  20  ’67  lOOOw 


SMITH,  F.  B.  The  making  of  the  second  reform 
bill.  297p  $10.50  Cambridge 

942.081  Great  Britain.  Parliament.  Great 
Britain — Politics  and  government — 19th  cen¬ 
tury  66-68125 

An  account  of  the  passing  of  the  1867  Reform 
Bill  which  increased  the  electorate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1,430.000  to  2,470,000. 
Most  of  the  new  elections  belonged  to  the  urban 
lower  orders.  “The  author  has  used  the  private 
papers  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
events — Gladstone.  Russell  and  Disraeli — to 
explain  their  motives  and  to  trace  their  ma- 
noeuvrings.  He  examines  the  important  role 
played  bv  backbenchers  of  both  parties  in 
determining  the  strange  twists  of  politics  in 
these  years  of  crisis.  .  .  .  The  whole  narrative 
is  set  in  a  context' of  rapid  social  change  and 
popular  agitation.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index. 


“What  lends  .special  distinction  to  the  book  Is 
the  author’s  thorough  command  of  the  social, 
political,  and  ideological  context  in  which  the 
events  took  pla.ce.  Without  interrupting  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  narrative.  Smith  brings  into 
play  his  formidable  knowled.ge  of  the  ‘struc¬ 
ture  of  politics’  of  mid -Victorian  England. 
Woven  intO'  the  fabric  of  the  story  is  a  subtle 
analysis  of  the  interplay  between  social  and 
institutional  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  unique 
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individuals  on  the  other.  Smith  is  particularly 
good  at  dissecting  the  personal  and  political 
motives  of  men  like  Russell  and  Disraeli.” 
T.  R.  Tholfsen 

Am  Hist  R  73:141  O  ’67  390w 
Choice  4:900  O  ’67  80w 
Economist  221:1145  D  10  ’66  1200w 
“The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  onp  of  the  most 
important  political  events  of  19th’^entury  Brit¬ 
ish  history.  Yet  it  has  gone  relatively  unstudied 
by  historians.  Professor  Smith’s  detailed  and 
meticulous  analysis,  the  first  since  1920,  is  now 
the  definitive  work  on  the  opening  of  the  po¬ 
litical  gates  to  the  masses.  .  .  .  AVhat  is  most 
interesting,  in  this  necessarily  detailed  and 
specialist  examination,  is  that  the  Bill  was  not 
rationally  and  purposefully  decided  upon.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  chance,  irresponsibility, 
politics,  lack  of  understanding,  and.  above  all, 
the  moods  of  the  times.”  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  '67  l50w 
“The  general  impression  after  finishing  Mr. 
Smith’s  helpful  guide  through  what  Disraeli 
once  called  ‘the  Serbonian  bog’  of  franchises, 
rents  and  rates  is  that  the  full  subtleties  of  the 
story  can  only  be  mastered  by  the  mind  of  a 
mathematician.  .  .  .  We  can  understand  Mr. 
Smith’s  suggestion  that  some  of  his  readers 
might  be  well  advised  to  skip,  but  those  who 
persevere  will  find  the  story  well  and  clearly 
told,  though  .lust  here  and  there  the  author  may 
vex  some  of  his  readers.” 

TLS  ol64  Mr  2  ’67  SOOw 


SMITH,  FRANK,  ed.  The  genesis  of  language; 
a  psycholinguistic  approach:  sponsored  by  the 
Nat.  inst.  of  child  health  and  human  devel¬ 
opment,  Nat.  inst.  of  health:  ed.  by  Frank 
Smith  and  George  A.  Miller.  400p  il  $10  Mass, 
inst.  of  technology 

401  Language  and  languages  66-21358 
This  volume  is  a  product  of  a  1965  Conference 
entitled  “Language  Development  in  Children.” 
Among  the  contributors,  “David  McNeill,  Dan 
I.  Slobin,  Jerry  A.  Fodor,  Ruth  H.  Weir,  and 
Mildred  C.  Templin  present  papers  based  on 
observations  of  the  normal  course  of  speech  de¬ 
velopment.  D.  B.  Fry  and  Ira  J.  Hirsch  use 
data  from  the  study  of  the  deaf.  Eric  Lenne- 
berg,  Richard  Allen  Chase,  H.  Kalmus,  David 
Premack,  and  Arthur  Schwartz  start  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  biological  evidence.  .  .  .  The  dis¬ 
cussion  includes  mutual  comparison  of  view- 
po.ints  by  conference  participants.  An  appendix 
by  Slobin  abstracts  selected  Soviet  research  on 
language  development.”  (Choice)  Index. 


“[This  report!  is  important  because  it  is 
based  upon  research  and  thinking  up  to  a  very 
recent  date.  In  addition,  its  contributors  Include 
some  of  the  most  original  and  best  informed 
thinkers,  who  vary  widely  in  theoretical  ap¬ 
proach  and  in  kind  of  research  data  used.  .  .  . 
All  the  papers  are  oriented  toward  theoretical 
understanding  of  language  acquisition  in  the 
light  of  recent  linguistic  knowledge.” 

Choice  4:326  My  ’67  170w 
“An  essential  purchase  for  the  research  li¬ 
brary.”  R.  S.  Rutherford 

Library  J  91:6086  D  15  ’66  lOOw 


SMITH,  FRANK  E.  The  politics  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  338p  $5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

333.7  Natural  resources — U.S.  66-10411 

“Beginning  with  the  lighthouse  authorized  by 
the  first  session  of  Congress  in  1789  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965.  [the  author,  TVA  Director  and  former 
Congressman]  records  how  the  United  States 
has  become  more  and  more  involved  in  public 
works  and  public  planning.  From  an  initial 
concern  with  transportation,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  worked  toward  .  .  .  control  of  our 
land  and  water,  both  in  and  out  of  the  public 
domain.  Its  original  single  agency,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  proliferated  into  scores 
of  bureaus,  into  government  corporations  .  .  . 
such  as  TVA.  and  into  hundreds  of  councils 
and  advisory  boards,  some  of  them  at  Cabinet 
level.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  Ij.  Lucey 

America  116:692  My  6  ’67  60w 


Choice  4:410  Je  ’67  160w 
Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  30w 
“[This  book!  is  a  dissertation  on  political  sci¬ 
ence  Illustrated  by  resource  developments  and 
a  history  of  decision-making  related  to  conser¬ 
vation.  .  .  .  Not  only  Is  Prank  Smith  a  poli¬ 


tician;  he  has  also  been  an  agency  director 
and  a  journalist.  It  shows.  My  own  students  of 
‘who  does  what  in  conservation  will  be  read¬ 
ing  Smith’s  book  avidly  as  did  I.  C.  S.  John- 

Library  J  91:5628  N  15  ’66  120w 

“Much  of  the  legislation  and  progress  and 
many  of  the  problems  in  the.  field  of  ponseiwa- 
tion  have  resulted  from  political  considerations 
rather  than  from  aesthetics  or  humanitariamsni. 

.  .  .  Background  material  on  the  national  park 
svstem— TVA,  REA,  and  the  policies  of  vari¬ 
ous  administrations — will  be  of  particular  value 
to  students.  'Ihe  author  has  not  overlooked  the 
disagreements  within  conservation  groups  nor 
the  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  problems 
they  and  government  agencies  face  today.  A 
source  book  for  all  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  natural  resources. 

Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Bates 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  F  26  ’67  450w 

“In  this  valuable  history  and  indispensable 
reference  book.  Frank  E.  Smith  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  or  defend  the  philosophy  of 
conservation.  .  .  .  [He]  favors  the  course  of 
conservation  history,  and  he  is  not  inclined 
to  boggle  at  the  way  much  of  it  was  achieved. 

.  But,  he  adds,  we  should  be  suspicious  of 

'attempts  to  consolidate,  rival  bureaus,  lest  we 
get  a  monolith.  There  is  validity  in.  the  argu¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Even  so,  some  conservationists  will 
regard  Mr.  Smith  and  his  book  with  .suspicion. 
He  is  project-minded,  development-minded  .  .  . 
[and  some  conservationists]  see  as  much  danger 
in  government  ‘development  as  they  would  see 
in  Its  private  counterpart.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
this  is  an  important  .book,  and  one  that  all 
conservationists  and  legislators  should  read 
carefully.”  Wallace  Stegner 

Sat  R  50:90  Ja  14  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  E.  R.  Richardson 

Science  155:989  F  24  ’67  500w 

Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Udall  .  lonn™ 

Va  Q  R  43:349  spring  67  1300w 


SMITH,  FREDRIKA  SHUMWAY,  (Nd  Put;  the 
story  of  Major  General  Israel  Putnarm  ik 
with  contemporary  prmts.  296p  $4.50  Rand 
McNally 

B  or  92  Putnam.  Israel— Juvenile  .literature. 
U  S. — History — Revolution — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.  S.— Hlstory-^French  and  Indian 
War,  1755-1763 — Juvenile  literature  67-12073 
A  biography  of  the  “New  England  famer 
American  patriot,  and  fighting  general  of  ,  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the.  America 
Revolution.  [Index.]  Grades  six  to  eight.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  _ 

“This  biography,  carefully  researched  and 
written,  tends  to  drag.  Illustrations  of. contem¬ 
porary  scenes  are  often  more  interesting  than 
the  supposedly  exciting  battles.  The  dry  factual 
approach  will  limit  the  hook  s  readers  to  stu- 
dents  with  a  serious  interest  in  early  Ameri¬ 
can  history.”  C.  A.  Hough  _ 

Library  J  92:2034  My  15  67  70w 
•There  are  men  who  become  myths  in  their 
own  lifetime.  .  .  .  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  such  a  man.  Nobody  could  have  P^- 
formed  so  many  wonders  in  the  forest,  on  the 
battlefield.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Smith  gives  each  .of  the 
fables  as  Gospel  truth.  This  Is  not  so  silly  as 
it  sounds,  for  Putnam  was  indeed  highly  ac¬ 
tive,  and  his  biography  becomes  a  history  of 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  Pontiac  s  Con¬ 
spiracy,  the  American  Revolution.  Many  things 
did  happen  to  him.  But  he  too  was  human.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  colorful  character  salty,  ebullient,  a 
credit  to  his  country  and  his  times.  He  might 
not  have  been  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  but 
nobody  will  deny  tnat  he  was  a  nrst-class 
flghtln’  man.’  ”  D.  B.  Chidsey  „  „„„ 

^  MV  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  2  ’67  280w 


SMITH,  HOWARD  K.  Washington.  D.C;  the 
story  of  our  nation’s  capital.  193p  il  maps 
$3.95  Random  house 

975.3  Washington,  D.C.— History— Juvenile 
literature  67-315  ( 

A  television  news  commentator  and  journal¬ 
ist  relates  the  capital’s  “history  as  a  physical 
entity,  as  a  municipality,  as  a  seat  of  federal 
government,  and  as  a  backdrop  for  na.tionsl 
and  international  events  [from  its  beginning  to 
the  present  time],  .  .  .  Age  twelve  and  up. 
(Sat  R) 


Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  90w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  15  ’67 
IlOw 
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SMITH,  H.  K. — Continued 
Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  67  oUw 

[YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:485  Ag  ’67  50w 
“A  skillful  news  commentator  and  resident 
of  Washington,  D.C..  describes  tois  city  c  early, 
emphasizing  two  sides  of  the  stc^ 
tion's  capital.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  fine  ^ction  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  period.  Over  half 
the  book  focuses  on  Washington  since  the 
1930’s  Mr.  Smith  favors  Democratic  Presidents, 
but,  on  the  whole,  gives  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  political  climate  and  events.  .  .  .  An  pcc-el- 
lent  [book]  for  visitors  to  the  city  as  well  as  a 
valuable  supplement  for  social  studies.  R.  J. 

Havhk  j  92:2034  My  15  ’67  150w  [YA] 

“[The  author]  shows  not  only  a  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  District  but  also  a  sensitive  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  dramatic  moments.  ...  /he  booit 
contains  a  lively  flow  of  ideas  and  information 
written  in  a  low-keyed  yet  alluring*  style. 
reader  will  enjoy  the  choice  anecdotes  as  well 
as  be  instructed  b>  them  (He.  ought  to  f<^l 
insulted,  though,  to  see  that  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  is  entitled  ‘The  Story  of  Peter  Child —a 
silly  way  to  introduce  the  accomplishments  of 
the  French  architect  and  city  planner,  Pierre 
L’Enfant.)  The  illustrations  are  satisfacton^ 
and  sometimes  chosen  with  imagination.  H.  h. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  My  28  ’67  180w 
[YA] 

“Here  is  the  stuff  of  which  best-sellers  are 
made.  Written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style  a^^nd 
profusely  illustrated  with  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs,  this  oversize  volume  gives  a  full  and 
balanced  picture  of  Washington’s  history.  .  . 
The  book  could  serve  as  a  Presidential  review, 
or  an  outline  of  United  States  history  after  the 
year  1800.  The  author’s  compendious  knowled.ge 
never  becomes  pedantic  but  carries  the  Impress 
of  informed  familiarity.’’  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  ’67  90w 


SMITH,  LACEY  BALDWIN.  The  Elizabethan 

world  [Eng  title:  The  Elizabethan  epic].  285p 
il  $6.50  Houghton 

940.2  Great  Britain— History— 'Tudors,  1485- 
1603.  Europe — History — 1492-1789  67-27512 

This  survey  of  the  Elizabethan  age  covers 
not  only  England,  but  also  takes  the  reader  to 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Geneva,  and 
Scotland  for  an  overview  of  the  ideas  and 
forces  at  work  in  this  period.  Also  published  in 
1967  in  a  profusely  illustrated  edition  under  the 
title:  Horizon  Book  of  the  Elizabethan  World 
(BRD  1967).  The  author  is  professor  of  English 
history  at  Northwestern  University. 


Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Hill 

Best  Sell  27:386  Ja  1  ’68  450w 


“[The  author’s]  approach  is  essentially  bio¬ 
graphical.  The  underlying  factors  of  history 
(constitutional,  economic  and  social)  are 
ignored,  or  sketched  in  so  lightly  as  to  be 
almost  invisible.  As  a  result  the  pace  of  the 
story  is  fast,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
held  throughout.  The  illustrations  have  been 
chosen  with  care,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  text.  .  .  .  The  book  is  uneven  in  quality. 
Sometimes  the  comments  are  penetrating.  The 
portrait  of  Catherine  de  Medici  is  particularly 
successful.  .  .  .  But,  on  other  occasions,  they 
are  disappointing:  the  description  of  Raleigh  is 
misleading.  .  .  .  The  critical  attitude  to  the 
legendary  heroes  of  Tudor  England  is  the  most 
original  part  of  the  book  and  a  salutary  cor¬ 
rection  to  national  hagiograph.v.  .  .  .  [Professor 
Smith]  can  set  a  European  political  scene  with 
brilliance,  but  his  account  of  the  ‘scientific  re¬ 
volution’  is  thin  and  virtually  ignores  the  two 
most  important  Blizabethan.s — William  Gilbert 
and  Thomas  Digges.  He  has  the  approach  of  an 
Aubrey  rather  than  a  Clarendon,  and  is  enter¬ 
taining  but  not  elucidating.” 

Economist  221:701  N  12  '66  280w 


Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  93:75  Ja  1  ’68  lOOw 
“What  [the  author]  has  attempted  to  do.  and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  has  succeeded  In  doing, 
is  to  put  both  the  world  of  Europe  and  the  land 
of  England  on  a  10-league  canvas:  to  give  us 
some  sense  of  the  kinship  of  occurrences  in  the 
several  countries  whose  fortunes  impinged  on 
the  affairs  of  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  The  whole  visible 
world  was  in  process  of  painful  change,  and 
‘The  Elizabethan  World’  delineates  that  change 
through  a  succession  of  brilliant  portrayals  of 
the  men  and  women  Involved.  .  .  .  Philip  II  of 


Spain,  for  example,  usually  plays  a  fixed  and 
lifeless  role  in  books  about  Elizabeth.  .  .  In 
Mr,  Smith’s  eidetic  account,  Philip  comes  aUye. 

.  .  Once  Calvin  and  Loyola  are  lined  side  by 
side,  the  basis  of  the  religious  contention  that 
.smote  much  of  Europe  during  the  16th  century 
and  soaked  Prance  in  blood  becomes,  plausible 
if  not  comprehensible.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith  shows 
an  ability  not  sliort  of  genius  to  take  sayings 
found  in  research  and  weave  the  quotations 
deftly  into  his  own  prose.  .  .  .  The  better  the 
story  the  more  important  it  is  to  let  the  reader 
know  the  sources.  .  .  .  None  is  cited.”  C.  W. 
Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  5  '67  600w 

“This  is  yet  another  popular  survey  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  In  design  and  technique  it 
makes  no  new  contribution  to  the  interpretation 
of  Elizabethan  problems,  and  Indeed  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
such  general  surveys.  Its  special  quality  lies  in 
the  way  the  professional  familiarity  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  with  the  facts  and  events  of  the  period  is 
skilfully  concealed  by  a  colourful  style  and  an 
individual  approach  of  great  freshness.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  narrative  is  concerned  with  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  age,  and  the  reader 
is  not  harassed  by  analyses  of  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems,  nor  disconcerted  by  a  superfluity  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  original  sources.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Smith 
reveals]  a  profound  grasp  of  the  details  of 
Elizabethan  life,  a  clear  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of 
political  and  religious  controversy,  and  a  lively 
interest  and  appreciation  of  human  personality 
as  revealed  in  the  leaders  of  that  society.” 

TLS  p423  My  18  ’67  410w 


SMITH,  LACEY  BALDWIN.  The  Horizon  book 
of  the  Elizabethan  world,  by  the  eds.  of  Hori¬ 
zon  mag;  ed.  in  charge:  Norman  Kotker.  416p 
il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $22.60  Am.  heritage 
940.2  Great  Britain — History — Tudors,  1485- 
1603.  Europe— History— 1492-1789  67-22393 

This  survey  of  the  Elizabethan  age  covers  not 
only  England,  but  also  takes  the  reader  to 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Geneva,  and 
Scotland  for  an  overview  of  the  ideas  and  forces 
prevailing  in  this  period.  Also  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  with  few  Illustrations  under 
title:  The  Elizabethan  World  (BRD  1967).  In¬ 
dex. 


Economist  225:1231  D  23  ’67  120w 
“Lavishly  illustrated  and  beautifully  desigpied, 
this  survey  of  the  Elizabethan  world  is  also 
lucid  and  readable.  ...  In  spite  of  its  price, 
this  volume  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  all 
libraries,  and  young  adults  will  find  it  useful  for 
both  browsing  and  assignments.”  Regina 
Minudri 

Library  J  92:4277  N  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  93:75  Ja  1  ’68  lOOvj 
“The  ideas,  forces  and  intangibles  flying  about 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  are  invitingly  presented 
in  [this]  handsome  and  elaborate  picture  book. 

.  .  .  [It]  is  oversize  to  match  the  story  and  it 
has  wealth  and  beauty  to  spare.  The  color 
splashes  are  often  stupendous  .  .  .  but  care  and 
percipience  has  been  shown  also  in  the  choice 
of  drawings  and  .sketches  that,  reproduced  in 
black  and  white,  open  up  the  mind  to  a  kind  of 
folk  comprehension  of  what  went  on  in  the 
countries  and  the  period  covered.  ...  It  will 
surprise  readers  who  examine  both  [the  Horizon 
and  the  Houghton  Mifflin  edition  of  this  book], 
so  disparate  in  size  and  price,  to  find  that  they 
are  substantially  one  and  the  same  in  text.  The 
Houghton  Mifflin  volume  explains  that  the  text 
was  originally  prepared  for  the  American  Her¬ 
itage  volume.  Oddly,  certain  brief  but  revealing 
passages  in  the  smaller  book  do  not  appear  in 
the  larger  one,  and  there  are  discrepancies  here 
and  there  that  make  you  wonder.  .  .  .  [For  all 
the  differences]  the  books  have  in  common  Mr. 
Smith’s  superb  and  unfaltering  narrative.  .  .  . 
There  are  readers,  of  course,  who  will  want 
sources.  None  is  cited.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  author 
in  this  case  wanted  to  avoid  any  possible  inter¬ 
ruption.  Certainly  his  account  moves  swiftly  on 
its  appointed  rounds.”  C.  W.  Ferguson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  6  ’67  600w 


SMITH,  LINELL.  And  miles  to  go:  the  blog- 
raphy  of  a  great  Arabian  horse,  Witez  II. 
237p  il  $4.60  Little 

636.1  Witez  II  (Horse)  67-3152 

“Witez  II,  an  .Arabian  bay  stallion  who  was 
foaled  on  a  Polish  stud  farm  just  before  the 
Second  World  War,  was  particularly  loved  by 
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Stasik  Kowalski  and  his  twin  sister,  Stacia. 
When  the  Germans  invaded  Poland  they  took 
over  the  establishment,  and  Stasik  worked  for 
them  while  engrased  in  undercover  operations. 
.  .  .  Rather  than  see  him  killed,  two  German 
veterinarians  turned  their  beloved  Witez  over 
to  the  Americans.  Later  the  horse  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  sired  a  number 
of  prize- winningr  Arabians.”  (Sat-'R)  Pronun¬ 
ciation  sruide  to  important  foreign  words.  Pedi¬ 
gree  of  Witez  II. 


“A  beautifully  written  and  well-researched 
biography  of  the  great  Arabian  stallion  Witez 
II,  this  is  the  enchanting  story  of  a  horse  who 
craved  human  love  and  companionship  and  of 
the  people  who  loved  him,  cared  for  him,  and 
risked  their  lives  for  him.  .  .  .  Definitely  rec¬ 
ommended  for  public  libraries  and  YA  collec¬ 
tions.”  G.  M.  Collier 

Library  J  92:2169  Je  1  ’67  200w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:52  J1  22  '67  130w  [YA] 


SMITH,  MARGARET  RUTH.  See  Seranne,  A. 


SMITH,  NORRIS  KELLY.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright: 
a  study  in  architectural  content.  I78p  il  $5.95: 
pa  .$2.45  Prentice-Hall 

720.973  Wright.  Frank  Lloyd  66-23438 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:157  Ap  '67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Zucker 

J  Aesthetics  26:133  fall  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  Sherman  Paul 

Nation  204:121  Ja  23  ’67  1500w 


SMITH,  ROGER  M,  Cambodia’s  foreign  po¬ 
licy.  273p  $5.76  CorneU  univ.  press 

327.596  Cambodia— Foreign  relations  65-16376 
‘‘The  subject  matter  is  discussed. initially  in 
chronologicfu  form  with  an  historical  sketch 
leading  to  a  chapter  on  the  Geneva  Coherence 
on  Indo- China  and  its  aftermath.  Further 
chapters  treat  Cambodia’s  relations  wuh  the 
major  powers  and  with  Thailand  and  both 
Vietnams.  'These  are  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  Cambodia’s  efforts  to  secure  Great  Power 
guarantees  and  finally  there,  is  an  attempt  at 
overall  evaluation.  The  principal  thesis  is  that 
the  more  recent  course  in  Cambodian  foreign 
policy  can  be  attributed  to,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  provide,  .a 
guarantee  for  Cambodia’s  neutrality.  (Paciiic 
Affairs)  Bibliography. 

“A  painstaking  review  of  events  that  ably 
documents  the  now  standard  view  of  Cam¬ 
bodian  neutralism  as  an  exercise  in  self-preser¬ 
vation.  216:616  Ag  14  '65  20w 

‘‘This  is  the  first  full-length  s.tudy  to  consider 
the  foreign  policy  of  Cambodia  and  as  such 
should  be  welcomed  to  fill  a  long  vacant  space 
on  one’s  bookshelves.  ...  A  basic  deficiency 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  analysis  is  that  he  writes  .as  if 
Cambodia’s  foreign  policy  had  not  deviated 
from  an  initial  pretension  to  an  intermediate 
position  in  the  East  West  conflict  of  the  195ns. 
.  .  .  The  Cambodian  leader  has  demonstrated 
by  his  support  for  Chinese  diplomatic  posi¬ 
tions  that  his  priority  objective  is  to  sustain  a 
happy  accommodation  with  Peking  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  time  when,  so  he  believes,  the 
Government  in  Hanoi  will  come  to  control  a 
reunified  Vietnam.  It  is  not  crediWe  to  ^gue, 
as  Mr.  Smith  does,  that  formal  Great  Power 
guarantees  will  provide  the  panacea  for  Cam¬ 
bodia’s  security  problems.  Michael  Leifer 
Pacific  Affairs  38:435  fall-winter  ’65- 
‘66  450w 


SMITH,  R.  E.  Cicero  the  statesman.  268p  $8.50 
Cambridge 

B  or  92  Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  66-17061 
The  author  describes  the  background  both 
of  the  man  and  of  the  events  in  which  he 
eventually  took  part.  He  ‘‘assesses  Cicero’s 
aims  and  his  contribution  to  the  politics  and 
policies  of  the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  and 
explains  how  his  Influence  in  Rome  and  Italy 
enabled  him.  in  the  months  from  the  end  of 
44  B.C.  to  his  own  death,  to  rally  the  country’s 
forces  against  Antony.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“It  was  Professor  Smith’s  aim  to  compose  a 
biography  of  Cicero  not  merely  for  students  and 
scholars  but  ‘for  that  wider  public  which  is 
familiar  with  Cicero  and  Rome.’  .  .  ..  As  a 
general  and  unpretentious  introduction  to 
Cicero.  Smith’s  work  suffers  chiefly  froin  his 
passionate  hostility  to  Caesar:  such  prejudice 
would  be  more  interesting  in  a  fully  documenLed 
study.  The  whole  collapse  of  the  Republic 
seeing  to  be  ascribed  to  Caesar  alone.  ...  . 
Furthermore,  Smith  is  too  ready  to  consider 
Cicero  an  important  political  force.  The  focus 
is  wrong.”  G.  W.  Bowersock 

Am  Hist  R  73:112  O  '67  380w 


Choice  4:671  S  '67  210w 

“At  half  the  price,  this  interesting  little. book 
would  be  welcome.  ...  It  is  well-written, 
although  in  a  style  not  to  my  own  taste.  The 
most  difficult  task  facing  any  biographer  is  to 
integrate  the  story  of  one  individual  with  that 
of  his  age:  this  S.  has  done— perhaps  too  well, 
for  Cicero  tends  to  get  lost  as  the  collapse  of 
the  Republic  is  presented  in  depressing  detail. 
.  .  .  What  could  have  been  exciting  is  made 
rather  dull  by  repetition  of  broad  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  yalue  judgements.”  R.  J.  Rowland 
Class  World  60:258  F  67  35{)w 


“Professor  Smith  takes  a  rather  old-fashioned 
liberal  and  heroic  view  of  Cicero’s  career, 
drawn  from  his  own  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  factors  in  Roman  history  in  this 
period,  and  from  Cicero’s  writings.  He  writes 
pleasantly  and  weightily,  without  a  single  foot- 
note  or  reference,  so  that  one  has  the  Impres- 
Sion  of  a  popular  lecturer.  His  interpretation 
is  consistent  and  thoughtful,  though  not 
startling.  .  .  .  The  narrative  form  of  this  book 
is  almost  too  smooth,  and.  Its.  picture  of  Cicero 
somewhat  naively  sympathetic.  .  .  .  [But  it] 
has  its  advantages  and  Professor  Smith’s 
work  is  likely  to  be  widely  r^d.” 

TLS  pl69  Mr  2  ’67  190w 


SMITH,  RONALD  GREGOR.,  Jt.  ed.  I  kn^ 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  See  Zimmermann,  W.-D. 


SMITH,  RONALD  GREGOR,  ed.  World  corne 
of  age:  ed.  and  with  an  Introd.  by  Ronald 
Gregor  Smith.  288p  $5.25  Fortress  press 
230.4  Bonhoeffer.  Dietrich  67-10438 

A  symposium  of  critical ,  comments  on  the 
German  theologian  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who 
was  executed  in  prison  by  the  Nazis.  _The 
title  and  much  of  the  material  is  taken  from 
the  four-yolume  Die  milndlge  Welt,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  delivered  at  Bonhoeffer  study 
group  meetings  in  Germany  1954-61  [and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1955-1963].  .  .  .  Eberhard  Bethge’s 

1961  Chicago  lectures  and  William  Hamilton  s 

1962  essay  on  the  prison  letters  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.”  (Christian.  Century) 


“Regin  Prenter  contributes  two  Impressive 
essavs,  one  on  Bonhoeffer  and  Barth  (an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ‘positivism  of  revelation 
charge  in  the  prison  letters)  and  one  on  Bon¬ 
hoeffer  and  the  younger  Luther’s  theology  of 
the  cross.  .  .  .  Hans  Schmidt  analyzes  with 
depth,  perception  and  originality  Bonhoeffer's 
conception  of  history,  and  Hanfried  Muller  de¬ 
fends  his  Von  der  Kirche  zur  Welt,  a  con¬ 
troversial  Marxist  treatment  of  Bonlioeffer  s 
theological  pilgrimage.  Readers  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  Barth’s  1952  letter  in  which  he  warns  us 
to  watch  our  step  with  Bonhoeffer,  and  in  Bult- 
mann’s  1963  essay  ‘The  Idea  of  God  and.  Modern 
Man.’  which  reviews  various  theologies  that 
have  made  use  of  Bonhoeffer’s  notions  of  ‘thls- 
worldly  transcendence’  and  the  world’s  ‘coming 
of  age.’  .  .  .  One  can  only  regret  that  Bultmann 
has  so  little  to  say  about  Bonhoeffer  himself. 
.  .  .  [This  volume]  contains  not  one  stick  of 
deadwood.”  J.  A.  Phillips  ^  „„„ 

Christian  Century  84:869  J1  5  67  360w 


“This  is  a  well-presented  c9ntribution  to 
contemporary  theological  investigation.  It  is 
recommended  for  academic  libraries  and  reli¬ 
gion  collections.”  S.  W.  Wojtowicz 

Library  J  92:2785  Ag  '67  lOOw 


SMITH,  S.  E.,  ed.  The  United  States  Navy  in 
World  War  II:  sel.  and  ed.  by  S.  E.  Smith; 
with  an  introd.  by  E.  M.  Eller.  1049p  pi  maps 
$12.50  Morrow 

940.64  World  War,  1939-1946— Naval  opera¬ 
tions.  U.S.  Navy  66-22113 

This  is  a  “one-volume  history,  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Tokyo  Bay — by  men  who  fought  In 
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the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacifld  and  by  distin¬ 
guished  naval  experts,  authors  and  newspaper¬ 
men.”  (Title  page)  Index. 


“All  major  events  from  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  Japanese  surrender  in  Tokyo 
Bay  are  covered  in  this  history  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  11.  It  is  an  anthology 
whose  numerous  authors  include  Ernie  Pyle, 
S.  E.  Morison,  Walter  Muir  Whithill,  Richard 
Tregaskis  and  Admiral  William  Halsey.  .  .  . 
Articles  are  chronologically  arranged  with  each 
section  Introduced  by  the  editor’s  commentary. 
It  is  a  well-chosen  selection  of  material  .  .  . 
[giving]  personal  glimpses  into  the  war  at  sea. 
In  itself  it  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  it 
also  is  a  fine  supplement  to  more  formal  his¬ 
tories.”  Allan  Gibbons 

Library  J  91:5962  D  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 


“Many  distinguished  names  are  listed  among 
the  contributors,  distinguished  for  narrative 
skili  as  well  as  professional  endeavor:  Winston 
Churchill,  John  Toland,  Quentin  Reynolds, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  John  Hersey  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  plus  scores  of  others.  This 
book,  however,  is  more  than  an  anthology.  S.  E. 
Smith,  who  tasted  the  salt  as  a  sailor  in  botli 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  World  War  II,  has 
supplied  the  explanatory  passages,  necessary 
connectives  and  amplifying  data  .  .  .  that  make 
this  work  an  intelligible  whole — a  human- 
interest  drama  of  the  sea  war.  This  is  a  ‘must’ 
for  all  old  Navy  men  and  for  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  who  want  to  see  the  world  through  a 
porthole.”  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p70  D  11  ’66  160w 


SMITH,  T.  STRATTON.  Jesus  of  the  spirits. 
See  McGregor,  P. 


SMITH,  WARREN  SYLVESTER,  ed.  Shaw  on 
religion.  See  Shaw,  G.  B. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  JAY.  Poems  from  Prance; 
sel.  by  William  Jay  Smith;  drawings  by  Roger 
Duvoisin.  226p  $4.50  Crowell 
841  French  poetry  67-8647 

A  poet  who  has  taught  French  and  English  at 
Columbia  University  has  selected  “poems  from 
five  centuries  of  French  literature,  with  trans¬ 
lations  [facing  each  page]  by  American  and 
English  writers.  His  choices  range  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  present,  from  Eustache  Des- 
champs  to  Jacques  Prdvert,  and  include  Villon, 
Ronsard,  La  Fontaine,  Hugo — and  many 

others.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  titles.  In¬ 
dex  of  first  lines.  Index  of  poets.  Index  of  trans. 
lations. 


“This  will  be  an  extremely  useful  book,  es¬ 
pecially  for  libraries  in  schools  with  courses  in 
French  language  and  culture.  The  introduction 
has  an  interesting  comparison  of  French  and 
English  poetry:  ...  in  addition,  there  are  sim¬ 
ple,  enjoyable  poems  for  the  average  student  of 
French.  The  English  translations  which  follow 
each  selection  do  not  always  do  justice  to  the 
feeling  of  the  original,  a  constant  factor  In 
literature  in  translation,  but  they  are  adequate 
to  the  book’s  introductory  intent.”  Don  Phillips 
Library  J  92:4265  N  15  ’67  80w  [TA] 
“[These  poems]  should  be  useful  in  high 
school  or  college  language  class,  and  therefore 
useful  in  an  unexpected  way;  they  provide  an 
occasion  for  reading  poems  other  than  some 
elaborately  staged  ‘poetry  appreciation’  hour. 
As  an  old  and  grieving  English  teacher  I  speak.” 
Reed  Whittemore 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p38  N  6  ’67  40w 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  WARD.  Midway:  turning 
point  of  the  Pacific.  174p  il  maps  $4.95  Cro¬ 
well 

940.54  Midway,  Battle  of,  1942  66-14945 

An  “account  based  on  correspondence  and 
Interviews  with  American  survivors  of  a  battle 
in  which  Smith,  a  retired  vice-admiral,  ac¬ 
tively  participated  by  commanding  the  de¬ 
fensive  screen  for  the  ill-fated  carrier  York- 
town.  .  .  .  [The  battle  fought  in  June  1942]  re¬ 
versed  the  course  of  the  Pacific  war  by  thwart¬ 
ing  a  massive  Japanese  attack  on  the  key 
mid-Paciflc  American  base.”  (Choice)  Ap¬ 
pendixes  give  composition  of  opposing  forces 
at  the  battle.  Index. 


“A  caustic  critic  of  high  level  bombing  at 
sea.  Smith  presents  a  reasonably  balanced 


assessment  of  the  declsivb,  early  battle.  .  .  , 
Smith  relates  the  heroics,  tragedies,  and  frus¬ 
trations  of  battle,  often  losing  the  mam  thread 
of  his  account  in  a  welter  of  operational  detail. 
Not  definitive,  this  book  should,  ably  comple¬ 
ment  M.  Fuchida  and  M.  Ikumiya’s  MWway; 
The  Battle  that  Doomed  Japan  (1956).  Photo¬ 
graphs,  maps  and  index  are  adequate.’ 

Choice  3:1161  F  ’67  180w 


“The  suspense  of  the  struggle  is  recaptured 
and  there  are  many  anecdotes  of  heroism  woven 
into  the  text.  Admiral  Smith  is  not  a  pro¬ 
ficient  author,  however.  He  frequently  lapses 
into  naval  jargon,  and  he  mingles  ^  his  per¬ 
sonal  views  with  objective  events  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  rhythm  of  the  narrative,  so  that 
what  emerges  is  neither  definitive  history  nor  a, 
consistently  readable  personal  account.  His 

fenerous  use  of  Japanese  sources  imparts  a 
epth  and  perspective  lacking  in  rnany  earlier 
accounts  of  Midway.  Considering  the  vastness 
of  the  material  that  had  to  be  brought  into 
order,  this  is  a  workmanlike  book  that  shquld 
find  its  way  into  most  libraries.”  E.  J.  Gaines 
Library  J  91:2840  Je  1  ’66  lOOw 


SMITH E,  FRANK  B.  The  birds  of  Tikal  [col. 
il.  by  H.  Wayne  Trinim]  pub.  for  the  Am. 
mus.  of  natural  history.  350p  pi  $7.50  Natural 
hist,  press 

598  Birds — Guatemala  66-17469 

“In  the  lowland  jungles  of  Tikal  in  Guatemala, 
archaeologists  are  [exploring  the. Mayan  ruins], 
.  .  .  This  volume  is  a  field  identification  to  the 
280  species  of  birds  presently  known  in  the 
Tikal  area:  over  100  species  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  in  thirty  color  paintings  by  H.  Wayne 
Trimm  of  the  New  Tork  State  Department  of 
Conservation.  .  .  .  The  appendix  includes  rain¬ 
fall  and  temperature  charts  recorded  over  a 
four-year  period.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“The  scientific  name,  English  name,  Spanish 
name,  Maya  name,  range,  measurements,  de¬ 
scription,  nesting  habits,  common  calls,  and 
rarity  are  all  indicated.  .  .  .  Birds  known  only 
from  the  fossil  record  are  also  included.  The 
extensive  appendix  includes  records  of  speci¬ 
mens  seen  and  collected  on  earlier  expeditions, 
a  short  section  on  ’ornithogeography’ :  types  of 
pensile  nests:  annotated  lists  of  species:  new 
records:  sight  records:  and  three  maps.  A  rug¬ 
ged  binding  permits  use  of  this  volume  in  the 
field.” 


Choice  4:1012  N  ’67  170w 


“The  continued  and  lamentable  absence  of 
a  color-illustrated  field  guide  to  Mexican  birds 
has  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  orni¬ 
thologists,  and  Frank  Smithe’s  book  will  at 
least  go  partway  to  fill  this  gap.  While  Tikal 
is  in  Guatemala  ...  its  avifauna  is  so  close 
to  that  of  adjacent  Mexico  that  only  three  birds 
are  present  at  Tikal  that  are  not  found  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  themselves  are  first 
class.  .  .  .  While  the  style  of  the  text  tends  at 
times  to  be  somewhat  rambling  and  anecdotal, 
it  is  always  interesting.  ...  A  useful  feature 
is  the  list  of  references  given  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion  of  each  species  telling  where  addi¬ 
tional  information  can  be  found.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  gives  the  biological  and  historical  back¬ 
ground  to  Tikal.  .  .  .  My  main  criticism  of  the 
book  is  that  the  author  did  not  go  on  ...  to 
illustrate  all  the  birds  of  the  area.”  G.  S.  Keitb 
Natur  Hist  76:69  O  ’67  500w 


SMITHLINE,  ARNOLD,  Natural  religion  in 
American  literature.  191p  $4.50:  pa  $1.95 

College  &  univ.  press 

810.9  American  literature — ^History  and 
criticism.  Religion  In  literature  66-14821 


The  author  “undertakes  to  trace  natural 
religion  in  American  literature  through  eight¬ 
eenth-century  deism  and  nineteenth-century 
transcendentalism  to  what  he  considers  its 
apogee  in  Walt  Whitman.  He  examines  the 
work  of  seven  authors  in  some  detail,  de¬ 
voting  a  chapter  to  each.  These  are  Ethan 
Allen,  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Philip  Freneau,  Theodore  Parker,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  Walt  Whitman.”  (Am 
Lit)  Bibliography.  Index. 


What  one  misses  in  [this  book]  Is  a  sense  of 
breadth  and  depth.  The  thought  is  too  strict¬ 
ly  linear  and.  as  it  were,  episodic;  it  does  not 
flow  steadily,  and  we  do  not  learn  fully  by 
what  tributaries  the  stream  is  fed.  .  .  .  [One 
very,  helpful  aspect]  is  the  definition  of  natural 
religion  as  it  is  related  to  out-and-out  deism 
on  the  one  hand  and  transcendentalism  on  the 
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other.  Perhaps  more  could  have  been  done 
to  clarify  the  terms.  .  .  .  [The  reviewer  regrets] 
that  the  book  was  not  more  thoroughly 
proofed  before  the  final  printing.  There  are 
errors,  trivial  in  themselves,  which  diminish 
the  pleasure  of  a  sensitive  reader.”  Floyd 

Stoval  Mr  ’67  340W ' 

“Although  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject  that  is  vast  in  Its  impli¬ 
cations,  Professor  Smithline  sets  up  specific 
points  of  comparison  between  natural  religion 
and  traditional  theology  and  develops  these 
focal  issues  effectively.  In  a  suggestive  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  he  maintains  that  ideas  of  nat¬ 
ural  religion  continue  to  the  present  as  a  viable 
body  of  beliefs  which  find  expression  in  the 
novels  of  Norris,  Dreiser,  Steinbeck  and  other 
20th-century  figures.  This  study  brings  to  light 
a  tradition  in  our  intellectual  history  that  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  Rec¬ 
ommended.”  Arthur  Minerof 

Library  J  91:5970  D  1  ’66  240w 


SMUTS,  JAN  CHRISTIAAN.  Selections  frorn 
the  Smuts  papers:  ed.  by  W.  K.  Hancock  and 
Jean  Van  Der  Poel.  4v  v  1-3  ea  $12.50;  v4  $10 
Cambridge 

B  or  92  Africa,  South— History  64-21686 

“Volume  I  takes  the  story  to  the  end  of  the 
Boer  War,  ending  with  the  full  text  of  .  .  . 
[Smuts’s]  unfinished  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War.’  Volume  II  covers  the  peace  that 
ended  that  war,  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
self-government  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Smuts  s 
great  part  in  the  making  of  the  Union.  Volume 
III  has  a  first  draft  of  a  chaptCT  on  holism, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  Smuts’s  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Southwest  and  East  Africa,  his 
work  at  the  Imperial  War  Conferences,  and 
his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet.  .  .  .  [Volume  IV  covers  his]  state 
paper  on  the  League  of  Nations,  his  work  on 
the  making  of  the  Covenant,  and  his  .  .  .  [ef¬ 
forts]  to  secure  a  recasting  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  four  volumes  contain  papers 
that  are  partly  private  and  partly  public. 
(Am  Hist  R) 

"The  content  of  this  fine  series  of  volumes 
is  of  great  historical  interest,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  and  editing  are  impeccable,  and  their 
format  is  excellent.  This  is  only  hah  of  the 
series;  other  volumes  will  follow.  ,  The  first 
four  volumes  of  selections  run  parallel  to  and 
serve  as  the  main  documentary,  basis  for,  the 
brilliant  and  authoritative  biography  by 
Sir  Keith  Hancock.  Smuts:  "The  Sanguine 
Years,  1870-1919  [BRD  1963],  The  documents 
are  not  merely  part  of  the  hfe  of  a  Kreat 
man  and  his  country;  they  also  illuminate  tte 
history  and  thinking  of  his  age.  H.  D.  Hall 
Am  Hist  R  72:665  Ja  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:735  S  ’67  240w 

“[Smuts]  was  fortunate,  of  course,  in  his 
correspondents,  ranging  from  IG-uger  to  Mil¬ 
ner,  from  Emily  Hobhouse  to  J.  X.  Merriman 
at  the  Cape,  from  Louis  Botha— how  direct 
and  moving  are  his  words  even  in  transition 
to  Keynes,  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson. 
He  was  even  more  fortunate  in  the  breadth  of 
his  experiences  and  his  interests.  To  the  former 
the  unflni.shed  history  of  the  South  African 
war,  though  written  in  defeat  and  dejection, 
offers  most  eloquent  testimony.  .  .  .  Of  the 
breadth  of  his  interests  there  is  more  demanding 
evidence  in  the  form  of  a  chapter  from  a  phil¬ 
osophic  treatise  on  Holism  which  the  reader 
mav  feel  tempted,  like  Smuts’s  former  Cam¬ 
bridge  tutor,  to  put  aside  exhausted  and  un¬ 
finished.  ...  In  certain  significant  respects  the 
papers  supplement  Professor  Hancock  s  bio¬ 
graphical  portrait.  To  many  Afrikaner  nation¬ 
alists  Smuts  appeared  as  a  denatmnalised 
lackev  of  Empire.  Yet.  as  these  papers  abundant¬ 
ly  testify,  he  was  and  remained  to  the  last 
a  South  African.” 

Economist  220:652  Ag  13  66  1150w 

“The  documents,  annotated  by  Jean  van 
der  Poel  with  an  efficiency  and  incisiveness 
which  make  them  at  once  comprehensible 
even  to  the  casual  reader,  show  the  same 
attachment  as  the  biography  to  Smuts  s  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence  with  his  Quaker  .and 
liberal  friends,  as  well  as  printing  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  letters  to  his  wife.  .  .  .  Sur¬ 
prisingly  the  documents  add  little  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  process  by  which  Smuts  and 
Botha  became  reconciled  to  the  Empire,  so 
much  so  that  they  were  to  lose  the  trust  and 
support  of  tlio  AfrikanGr  Nationalists  tnoy 
had  pp.ce  led.  The  selections  ...  cast  fasci¬ 


nating  light  on  the  growth  of  Herzog’s  Na¬ 
tionalist  Party  .  .  .  and  to  the  poor  white 
problem.  Nationalism’s  breeding  ground  .  .  . 
[and]  offer  fresh  insight  into  the  strategies 
of  South  African  politics.” 

TLS  p680  J1  28  ’66  1800W 


SNODGRASS,  A.  M.  Arms  and  armour  of  the 
Greeks.  151p  pi  $6.60  Cornell  univ.  press 
399  Arms  and  armor.  Greece — ^Antiquities 

67-20632 

The  author  of  Early  Greek  Armour  and  Weap¬ 
ons  (BRD  1965),  “traces  the  development  of 
armaments  in  Greece  from  Mycenae  to  Macedon, 
and  he  discusses  the  role  that  military  events 
piayed  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  [He 
presents]  literary  descriptions  of  arms  and  ar¬ 
mour  in  prose  and  poetry;  artists’  representa¬ 
tions  from  vase-paintings,  sculpture,  gems,  and 
coins:  and  actual  specimens  that  have  come  to 
light  through  excavation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“Mr  Snodgrass’s  book  on  Greek  arms  and  ar¬ 
mour  must  rank  already  as  a  standard  textbook, 
since  he  says,  astonishingly,  that  no  other  book 
on  the  subject  as  a  whole  exists.  It  is  as  clear 
as  any  book  can  be  on  a  surprisingly  ill-docu¬ 
mented  subject.”. 

Economist  225:187  O  14  67  120w 
“[This  book  should  prove]  successful  with 
the  informed  layman.  .  .  .  The  reader’s  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  a  number  of  excellent  photographs, 
such  as  those  of  Greek  vase-paintings  and 
Etruscan  murals,  are  not  in  color.  ’  T.  M.  Rob¬ 
inson  Library  J  92:3636  O  15  ’67  60w 

“[This  book]  helps  to  explain  why  (for  one 
thing)  the  Greeks  won  the  Persian  Wars  and 
how  they  then  stuck  for  centuries,  with  true 
military  unimaginativeness,  to  their  far  from 
enterprising  hoplite  phalanx  tactics.  The  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  useful  to  refer  to,  and  it.  is  up  to 
date.  Few  readers  will  have  had  a  previous  sight 
or  discussion  of  the  astonishing  Mycenaean  ar¬ 
mour  from  Dendra,  or  the  Trojan  Horse  on  a 
seventh-century  B.C.  jar  from  Mykonos.  .The 
caption  calls  this  jar  by  its  Greek  name  pithos, 
end  although  this  is  familiar  to  a  number  of 
people  such  uses  of  technical  terms,  untrans- 
Uited,  are  too  frequent.  .  .  .  [The  author]  pro¬ 
vides  a  short  but  valuable  list  of  general  sources 
and  collections.” 

TLS  p878  S  28  ’67  270w 


SNOW,  C.  P.  Variety  of  men.  270p  $5.96 
Scribner 

920  67-16212 
The  author  of  Corridors  of  Power  (BRD 
1964)  presents  portraits  of  nine  major  figures 
during  his  lifetime,  “all  but  one  of  them  a, c- 
quaintances  of  his.  They  are  Albert  Einstein. 
O.  H.  Hardy  (the  mathematician),  Lurd 
Rutherford.  Lloyd  George,  H.  G.  Wells,  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill.  Robert  Frost.  Dag  Ham- 
marskiold.  and  Stalin.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 
Portions  of  this  book  originally  appeared  In 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Commentary  and  Es¬ 
quire. 

Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:60  My  1  ’67  700w 
“The  modesty  of  C.  P.  Snow’s  preface — 
calling  his  new  book  a  ‘set  of  personal  im¬ 
pressions’  written  ‘for  fun’ — sets  both  a  true 
and  a  misleading  tone  for  the  essays  that 
follow.  As  acute  responses  to  nine  great  20th- 
century  figures,  they  are  models  of  respectful 
informality,  a  kind  of  higher  journalism,  schol- 
arshlT)  traveling  light,  the  narratives  getting 
.ahead  of  themselves  and  doubling  back  with 
the  skill  that  conceals  skill.  But.  along  with 
the  warmth  of  anecdote  and  breadth  of  con¬ 
text,  they  are  a  bit  lofty.”  Roderi^  Nprdell 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pBll  My  4 
’67  750w 

Economist  223:919  My  27  '67  650w 

Reviewed  by  lane  Man^orne  r^trAi 

Horn  Bk  43:769  D  ’67  180w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:1151  Mr  15  67  190w 

Reviewed  by  Calvin  Bedient 

Nation  205:60  J1  17  ’67  560w 
“The  tone  of  the  book  is  rigorously  middle¬ 
brow.  Nothing  occurs  on  any.  .Page  that 
couldn’t  be  understood  at  first  sight  by  any 
reasonably  well-educated  middle-class  person. 
...  I  regret  this.  If  the  discussion  of  sci¬ 
entific  matters  had  been  fairly  serious,  the 
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SNOW,  C.  P. — Continued 

book  would  have  contained  some  passages  un¬ 
intelligible  to  me;  but  I  would  have  accepted 
this  cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  mwe  intel¬ 
lectual  bite  all  around.  ...  If  Lord  Snow  had 
had  more  interest  in  what  was  really  in¬ 
teresting — whether  science  or  art — this  book 
might  have  been  a  masterpiece,  for  few  gifted 
writers  have  had  his  opportunities.  (I  refer 
to  opportunities  for  social  observation  in  gen¬ 
eral,  not  to  the  specific  opportunities  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  book).  .  .  .  But  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  wisdom  in  it,  passages  where  Lord 
Snow  really  does  manage  to  bring  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  bear  on  some  question  and  illumi¬ 
nate  it  from  within.”  John  Wain 

New  Repub  156:25  My  27  ’67  2500w 

Reviewed  by  Claud  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  73:721  My  26  67  350w 


Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  _ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  Ag  3  '67  llOOw 


“All  the  sketches  are  fascinating  and  written 
with  great  art.  They  are  not  isolated  from  one 
another.  There  are  many  cross-references,  be¬ 
sides  the  unifying  personality  of  the  urbane 
commentator  .  .  .  Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  the  novelist’s  art  to  be  found  here.  It  is  seen 
in  the  way  he  evokes  a  personality  by  a  single 
trait.  .  .  .  [However]  one  feels  Snow  .  .  .  has  not 
quite  got  the  measure  of  [Lord  Rutherford].  .  .  . 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  genial  one-upmanship 
in  this  book.  We  wander  with  a  knowledgeable 
guide  down  those  corridors  of  power  that  Lord 
Snow  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own  .  ,  .  and  in 
that  world  [he]  is  a  delightful  cicerone.”  A.  C. 
Turner 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ap  23  ’67  1400w 


New  Yorker  43:152  My  27  ’67  200w 
“In  this  set  of  profiles,  which  is  possibly 
the  best  of  his  books.  Lord  Snow  etches  some 
of  the  men  of  his  time.  .  .  .  He  knew  these 
men  more  or  less  well,  with  the  exception  of 
Stalin,  whom  he  never  met,  and  Churchill, 
whom  he  knew  only  on  committees.  What 
makes  the  book  consistently  engrossing  is 
Snow’s  high  quality  as  a  novelist — the  taut 
narration:  the  Instinct  for  lively  and  revealing 
anecdotes;  the  shrewd,  unillusioned  appraisal  of 
men— In  sum,  Snow’s  gift  for  judging  men  by 
their  character,  in  the  splendid  old-fashioned 
sense,  and  not  by  their  psyches.  .  .  .  The 
anecdotal  and  human  richness  of  the  book 
defies  brief  summary.  ...  [It  Is]  completely 
enthralling.”  S.  M. 

Newsweek  69:101A  Ap  24  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Adams 

Sat  R  50:34  My  27  ’67  lOOOw 
TLS  p41  My  18  ’67  1050w 
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SNYDER,  GLENN  H.  Stockpiling  strategic 
materials:  politics  and  national  defense.  3i4p 
$6;  pa  $3  Chandler  pub. 

355.2  Materials.  U.S. — Defenses.  U.S. — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 20th  century  66-10250 
The  first  aim  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the  history 
of  the  United  States  defense  stockpile  program 
since  its  inception  in  1946.  The  second  aim  “is 
to  analyze  that  history  in  terms  of  the  political 
forces  both  within  and  outside  the  government, 
which  impinged  upon  it  and  shaped  its  progress. 
.  .  .  In  brief,  [this]  is  a  study  in  how  govern¬ 
mental  decisions  are  made:  the  allocation  of 
roles,  the  origin  and  development  of  attitudes 
and  Interests,  the  exercise  of  Influence  and 
pressure,  and  so  on.”  (Introd)  Index. 


“[This  book]  presents  full  documentery 
references  to  the  primary  sources  and  detail  on 
the  relevant  chronology  of  events.  As  such,  it  is 
the  only  public  account  of  the  stockpiling  ques¬ 
tion  (aside  from  the  hearings  of  the  Syming¬ 
ton  Committee  in  1962),  and  Snyder  incorporates 
the  disclosures  of  those  hearings  into  his  work. 
Much  of  the  information  was  obtained  in  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  during  the  1950’s,  so  that  the  book  be¬ 
comes  in  part  a  primary  source  a,lso.  Tip 
style  is  quite  readable  for  a  book  of  this  sort. 

.  .  .  The  administrative  process  of  American 
government  in  general  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
analysis  of  the  bodies  which  took  a  part  in 
formulating  stockpile  policy.  While  this  m^es 
for  slightly  weightier  reading  for  a  student 
interested  exclusively  in  the  substance  of  policy. 
It  should  in  fact  broaden  the  general  appeal  of 
the  book  for  students  of  American  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Choice  4:223  Ap  ’67  200w 


SNYDER,  JOHN  W.  Alexander  the  Great.  223p 
maps  $4.95  Twayne 

B  or  92  Alexander  the  Great  66-16126 
An  “account  of  the  early  life  and  lifelong 
conquests  of  the  world’s  first  empire-builder.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“A  capable  and  balanced  report  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Alexandrian  questions,  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  recent  (and  negligible)  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  of  [J.]  Benoist-Mechin  IBRD 
1966].  Snyder’s  style  is  occasionally  dense 
without  sufficient  cause,  but  finally  penetrable, 
and  worth  the  effort:  his  account  pays  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  ancient  Near  Eastern 
documents  that  offer  something  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Greek  sources.” 

Choice  3:938  D  ’66  lOOw 
“The  Alexander  literature  has  already  reached 
staggering  proportions,  but  this  book  can¬ 
not  be  considered  a  serious  scholarly  con¬ 
tribution.  The  author’s  command  of  both  an¬ 
cient  sources  and  modern  scholai-shlp  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  His  belief  that  he  has  shed  new  light 
on  several  matters  by  ‘what  can  be  learned 
from  Eastern  sources’  is  largely  illusory.  The 
frequent  discussions  of  geography,  topography, 
and  local  histories  on  Alexander’s  line  of  march, 
while  interesting  in  themselves,  contribute 
little  to  the  book’s  subject.  .  .  .  This  Is  based 
largely  on  Tarn  f Alexander  the  Great,  BRD 
1948],  and  the  resultant  appraisal  of  Alexander 
is  similarly  Idealized.  .  .  .  Snyder’s  suggestion 
that  Alexander  destroyed  Persepolis  as  a  po¬ 
tential  center  of  resistance  bears  pondering. 
But  the  best  short  biography  in  English  is 
still  A.  R.  Burn.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Hellenistic  Empire  [BRD  1948].”  E.  A.  Fred- 
ricksmeyer 

Class  World  60:215  Ja  ’67  250w 
“This  Is  an  aiithorltatlve  account  .  .  .  pre¬ 
sented  with  enough  scholarly  apparatus  to 
clarify  significant  questions,  but  also  a 
straightforward  narrative  easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Mr.  Snyder  has  taught  ancient 
history  and  world  civilization  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Alexander’s  life  is  obscured  in  an¬ 
cient  writings  by  legend,  fable,  distortion,  and 
the  ‘anti-Alexander’  cult  which  sought  to  be¬ 
little  his  achievements  and  to  debase  his  per¬ 
sonal  chamcter.  In  this  book  the  pro.q  and 
cons  of  diverse  traditions  are  examined  with 
care,  .  .  The  tactics  and  strategy  of  many 

ancient  battles  and  sieges  are  clearly  set  forth 
for  any  interested  reader  to  follow.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  91:3207  Je  16  ’66  140w 


“[Professor  Snyder’s  case  study]  shows  how 
divisive  things  can  get  under  even  the  broad 
dollar-value  umbrella  of  national  security.  .  .  . 
Witn  rare  clean  writing  and  enviable  restraint, 
Professor  Snyder  tells  the  story  of  how  more  or 
less  single-value  defense  stockpile  planning 
after  World  War  II  fed  on  events,  jurisdictional 
disputes,  special  interests,  and  conflicting  ‘logic’ 
and  compromise  to  multiply  into  nine  potential 
stockpiles,  most  of  them  several  values  re¬ 
moved  from  war  insurance  and  national  de¬ 
fense.  .  .  .  [His]  analysis  is  generally  chrono¬ 
logical.  .  .  .  National  security  can  be  defined 
just  so  far  before  definitions  crumble  under 
layerings  of  ever  more  tenuous  stipulations 
Professor  Snyder  knows  this  well,  and  it  is  to 
his  high  credit  that  he  Induces  a  fascinating 
story  largely  from  the  actor’s  own  assump¬ 
tions,  perceptions,  and  exploitations  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  debatable  area  of  national  security 
policy.”  Alden  Williams 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:192  Mr  ’67  700w 


SNYDER,  LOUIS  L.  The  blood  and  Iron  chan¬ 
cellor;  a  documentary-biography  of  Otto  von 
Bismarck.  423p  il  $8.95  Van  Nostrand 


B  or  92  Bismarck,  Otto,  Fiirst  von 

67-18058 

A  “compendium  of  accounts  coveriug  every 
stage  of  [Bismarck’s]  life,  [including  excerpts 
fromj  .  .  .  letters,  articles,  Reichstag  reports, 
news  stories,  telegrams,  editorials,  biographies, 
Bismarck  s  autobiography,  official  correspon¬ 
dence,  monographs,  books,  and  .  .  .  medical 
reports.  (Publisher's  note)  Chronology.  In- 


Neither  a  good  biography  nor  a  representa¬ 
tive  document  collection,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
tor  what  audience  this  novel  book  is  designed. 
The  unwary  general  reader  will  be  led  away 
from  the  genuine  Bismarck,  established  by  more 
than  a  half-century  of  scholarship,  by  a  motley 
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group  of  sources,  overwhelmingly  secondary, 
apparently  chosen  because  they  were  n9  longer 
copyrighted,  and  one  even  printed  twice! 
though  inside,  and  twice,  Snyder  quotes 
marck’s  ‘iron  and  blood’  speech  accurately,  the 
book  still  bears  the  misleading  ‘blood  and  iron 
title.  Such  catering  to  public  ignorance  may 
help  to  sell  the  book,  but  surely"  mot  to  college 

libraries.-’ ^oice  4:900  O  ’67  lOOw 

“It  is  most  important  that  Professor  Snyder’s 
documentary  biography  be  widely  rea.d  and  pon¬ 
dered.  Bismarck,  a  legend  in  his  lifetune,  is 
brought  nearer  to  us  mostly  from  prirnary 
sources,  so  that  the  present  generation  gets  a 
well-rounded  view  of  his  personality  and  pol¬ 
icy.  [The  book]  will  sustain  the  interest  of  all 
laymen  concerned  with  German  history.  .  .  . 
A  new  Bismarckism  would  be  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  even  more  of  an 
anachronism  than  it  was  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Today,  as  then,  it 
would  carry  a  greater  threat  to  the  Gerrnans 
than  to  other  peoples.  Professor  Snyder  s 
book,  which  is  written  with  restraint  and  ob¬ 
jectivity,  might  help  the  reader  to  understand 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  Bismarckian 
Reich.”  Hans  Kohn 

Sat  R  50:28  Ag  19  ’67  750w 


“[This]  portrait  of  Bismarck  is  lifelike  aiid 
reveals  the  stark  contrasts  in  his  personality. 
.  .  .  Of  Bismarck  the  statesman  as  distinct 
from  Bismarck  the  man,  however.  Professor 
Snyder  unfortunately  says  far  less  than  is 
adequate  for  a  just  appraisal  of  his  .Uf®’work. 
He  has  nevertheless  made  an  entertainmg  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  novel  biographical  form  that  can 
better  be  described  as  ‘biography  by  quotations 
than  as  ‘documentary-biography  with  its  im¬ 
plications  of  original  archival  sources. 

TUS  01112  N  23  ’67  600w 


SNYDER,  ZILPHA  KEATLEY.  The  Egypt 

fame;  drawings  by  Alton  Raible.  215p  lib 
dg  $3.81  Atheneum  pubs.  67-2717 

“Melanie  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  make 
of  April,  who  had  just  come  to  visit  her  grand¬ 
mother,  who  lived  in  the  same  building.  What 
were  the  girls  in  sixth  grade  going  to  say 
to  a  girl  who  wore  false  eyelashes,  boasted, 
and  had  a  mother  in  the  movies — ^well,  al¬ 
most  in  the  movies?  But  Melanie  and  April 
became  fast  friends  playing  the  Egypt  Game; 
both  were  curious  and  imaginative,  ana  they 
found  a  hidden  spot  where  they  could  have  a 
temple,  wear  costumes,  and  chant  incantations. 
The  yard,  which  was  never  used  belonged 
to  the  Professor,  a  strange  and  forbidding  man 
who  kept  a  secondhand  shop.  When  a  child 
was  murdered  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
suspected.’’  (Sat  R)  “Grades  five  to  seven. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children  s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  280w 

“The  story  moves  with  suspense  and  humor, 
despite  evidence  that  the  ingredients  were 
deliberately  assembled.  The  characters,  though 
delightfully  real,  appear  to  have^  been  carefully 
selected  to  represent  a  cross  s^ection  of  middle- 
class  Americans,  including  a  lonely  child  from 
Hollywood,  ...  a  Negro  girl  and  her  little 
brother,  a  Chinese-American  girl,  .a  Japanese- 
American  boy.  Incidents  are  contrived  to  build 
a  story  of  contemporary  urban,  life  (m  this 
case,  a  large  university  town  in  California), 
complete  with  the  shadow  of  a  murderer  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  community.  There  is  little  doubt 
about  the  appeal  of  this  lively  .book  with  its 
up-to-the-minute  speech  and  situation,  even 
though  it  was  obviously  written  to  fill  cur¬ 
rent  ‘needs’  and  will  soon  be  dated.  R.  H.  V. 
Horn  Bk  43:209  Ap  ’67  270w 
“Only  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  writer 
would  the  characters  emerge  so  lifelike  that 
the  reader  feels  that  he  knows  each  one.  A 
brief  review  only  begins  to  do  nustice  to  the 
book’s  originality  and  vei-ve  in  plot,  style,,  and 
characterization.  -The  book  is  well  designed 
and  pertly  illustrated.  Jaded  librarians  are 
urged  to  read  it  for  their  own  pleasure. 

M.  H.  j  92:1742  Ap  15  ’67  HOw 

Reviewed  by  IVT.  E.  O’Connell 
Kevieweu^uy.^.^^^  Bk  R  p22  J1  23  ’67  HOw 

“This  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  books  of  the  decade:  it  is  strong 
in  characterization,  the  dialogue  is  superln 
the  plot  is  original,  and  the  sequences  in  which 
the  children  are  engapred  in  sustained  imagina¬ 
tive  play  are  fascinating,  and  often  very  funny. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  murder  scare  and  the 
taciturn,  gloomy  Professor  seem  grim  notes. 
In  this  stoi-y  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
white,  Negro,  and  Oriental  seems  ^lot  a  de¬ 
vice  but  a  natural 
in  a  heterogeneous 
distinguished  book.” 

Sat  R  50:55 


consequence  oi  grouping 
community.  [This]  is  a 
Zena  Sutherland 


TV/r,r  10  *45'7  OinTirr 


SOCIETY  OF  BROTHERS,  ed.  Salt  and  light. 
See  Arnold,  E. 


SOLBERG,  S.  E.  The  land  and  people  of  Korea. 
152p  U  $3.25:  lib  bdg  $2.93  Lippincott 


A  volume  in  the  Portraits  of  the  Nations 
series.  Index.  “Grades  six  to  eight.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“[Books  in  this  series]  are  meaty  enough  for 
any  age  to  use  as  initial  surveys  for  study. 
The  photographs  are  uniformly  good,  and  tne 
whole  series  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  library  shelf.”  M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
'67  60w 

“This  readable  book  on  Korea  contains  good 
material  on  the  histoi-y,  the  religion,  the  arts, 
food,  economy,  etc.  More  space  is  devoted  to 
earlier  history  than  to  modern  government  or 
recent  events.”  C.  A.  Gallant 

Librarv  J  92:350  Ja  15  67  40w 


SOLIS  M.,  LEOPOLDO,  jt.  auth.  Mexican  fi¬ 
nancial  development.  See  Brothers,  B.  S. 


SOLOMON,  ALAN,  New  York:  the  new  art 
scene.  See  Mulas,  U. 


SOLOMON,  DAVID,  ed.  The  marihuana  papers: 
introd.  by  Alfred  R.  Lmdesmith.  448p  $10 
Bobbs 

178  Marihuana  66-25282 

“This  collection  contains  22  papers  (or  selec¬ 
tions  from  articles,  books,  reports)  and  a  short 
appendix.  Almost  one-third  of  the  text  is 
t&en  up  by  a  reprint  of  IJie  report  pf  Mayor 
La  Guardia’s  committee  (published,  in  1944). 

.  The  first  of  the  three  ‘books’  into  which 
the  collection  is  divided  has  six  h^torical, 
sociological,  and  cultural  papers.  .  .  .  The  sec¬ 
ond  ‘book’  contains  nine  literary  and  imagina¬ 
tive  papers.  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Sheldon  Cholst 
have  each  contributed  a  piece  to  th^  volume. 

The  last  ‘book’  has  seven  scientific  papers: 
ali  of  these  have  appeared  elsewhere.  .,.^he  w- 
pendix  contains  brief  excerpts  from  a  UNESCO 
document,  [and]  the  text  of  the  Marihuana 
Tax  Act  of  1937.’’  (Library  J) 


•‘[The  book]  is  the  basic  reference  work  on 
marihuana.  .  .  .  [This  does  not  imply  that  It] 
is  heavy  going.  .  .  .  Although  the  nonprofes¬ 
sional  will  find  that  some  chapters  .  .  .  are 
too  technical  or  jargon-laden  for  comfmd,  most 
chapters  are  in  fairly  straightforward  prose: 
and  some  of  the  literary  selections  included 
are  quite  entertaining.  .  .  .  A  good  part  of 
this  anthology  could  of  course  be.  titled  The 
Case  Against  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau.’ 

[The]  book  convinces  one  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  favorite  myths  about  marihuana  .  .  . 
are  indubitably  myths.  But  [Mr  Solomon] 
doesn’t  make  the  case  as  airtight  as  it  could 
be  made.  ...  All  my  objections  to  Mr  Solo¬ 
mon’s  book  are  ultimately  quibbles.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  guide 
to  its  subject.”  Ned  Polsky 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  15  67  1400w 
“The  compiler  of  [this  antholo^]  quotes  out 
of  context  and  changes  the  emphasis  in  some 
of  the  sources  he  uses.  .  .  .  [His]  book  is  fre¬ 
quently  repetitious  and  contains  contradictory 
statements.  The  general  philosophy  seems  to 
be  that  since  alcohol  is  so  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  marihuana,  marihuana  should  be 
made  legal.  .  .  .  Since.. there  is  considerable 
doubt  among  the  authorities  about  the  active 
principles  and  potential  dangers  of  marihuana, 
since  inaccuracies  and  misdirected  etnphases 
abound,  and  since  most  of  this  rnatenal  Is  al¬ 
ready  available,  this  book  should  be  bought 
by  only  the  most  comprehensive  collections. 

W.  K.  J  92:130  Ja  1  ’67  400w 

Reviewed^  by  J.^  H  Plnmb 
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SOLOMON,  DAVID — Continued 

“[This]  book  was  put  together  by  David 
Solomon,  whose  Qualifications  are  limited  to 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  former  editor  at  Esquire, 
Playboy  and  Metronome,  and  his  bias  is 
plainly  evident.  .  .  ,  Bolstering  [his]  familiar 
argument  are  400-plus  pages  of  statements, 
essays,  papers,  adulatory  fiction  and  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  some  of  which  are  impres¬ 
sive,  some  simply  a  drag.  .  .  .  The  most  com¬ 
prehensive  defense  argument  comes  from  the 
famed  1944  La  Guardia  Report,  written  by  re¬ 
sponsible  scientists  and  sociologists  (though 
heavily  attacked  by  the  A.M.A.  at  the  time). 

Time  89:84  Ja  27  '67  660w 


SOLOMON,  ERIC.  Stephen  Crane:  from  parody 
to  realism.  301p  $5.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
813  Crane,  Stephen  66-21347 

The  author  “focuses  on  Crane  as  parodist. 
Thus,  separate  chapters  place  Crane’s  work 
within  the  tradition  of  the  fiction  of  the 
slums,  war,  the  sea,  small  towns,  boyhood, 
the  West.  .  .  .  He  explores  Crane’s  ability  to 
apply  the  parodic  tradition  to  the  hackneyed 
situations  of  current  sub-literature.”  (Choice! 
Index. 


“Solomon’s  clear  writing  and  fresh  Insights, 
along  with  his  presenting  Crane  as  parodist, 
make  his  book  valuable  for  any  library.” 
Choice  4:292  My  ’67  140w 

“This  thematically  organized,  closely  argued 
study  should  convince  serious  students  of 
American  fiction  that  Crane’s  stature,  never 
questionable  if  ambiguously  considered  hereto¬ 
fore,  does  have  a  sound  footing.  Primarily  of 
interest  to  the  specialist  in  American  litera¬ 
ture,  this  book  should  be  in  academic  and 
large  public  libraries.”  J.  R.  Willingham 
Library  J  91:5972  D  1  ’66  140w 
Library  J  92:2049  My  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 


SOLOTAROFF,  THEODORE,  ed.  New  Ameri¬ 
can  review,  no.  1.  See  New  American  review 


SOLOUKHIN,  VLADIMIR.  A  walk  in  rural 
Russia:  tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Stella  Miskin. 
254p  maps  $6.50  Dutton 
914.7  Vladimir.  Russia  (Province) — Des¬ 
cription  and  travel.  Russia — Description 
and  travel  66-28087 

The  author  “a  writer  from  Moscow  spent 
the  whole  summer  of  1956  walking  and  hitch¬ 
hiking  from  one  village  to  the  next  [in  the 
province  of  Vladimir],  savoring  the  country¬ 
side,  eating  his  meals  with  the  peasants,  spend¬ 
ing  the  nights  in  their  homes.  .  .  .  [Although] 
only  twoi  hours’  train  journey  from  Moscow 
.  .  .  [the  area  Includes]  villages  separated  by 
marshes  or  roadless,  wolf-infested  forests.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 


Soloukhm’s  love  for  people  is  as  evident  as 
his  love  for  the  land.  He  wants  to  know  why 
one  kolkhoz  is  happily  efficient,  another  not, 
■v^y  peasants  gravitate  townward.  He  is  worried 
about  conservation.  In  1956,  he  found  forests 
exploited,  historic  buildings  crumbling,  rivers 
pmsoned.  .  .  .  His  friends  in  Moscow,  for 
whom  this_  journal  was  written,  will  not  doubt 
his  pride  in  his  country  and  countryside.  .  .  . 
Soloukhm  has  a  Renoirlike  gift.  To  read  his 
book  IS  tp  store  up  a  gallery  of  pictures  so 
vivid  it  IS  difficult  to  remember  that  they 
were  evoked  with  words  and  not  with  paint. 
He  lias  completely  banished,  for  one  reader  at 
least,  the  naive  concept  of  the  Russian  land¬ 
scape  as  one  vast  flat  steppe  dotted  with 
enormous  communal  farms,  worked  bv  peasant 
automatons.”  Pamela  Marsh  ^  ^ 

,^6^ristian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  17  ’67 

Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:1476  Ap  1  ’67  ISOw 
“Mr.  Soloukhin’s  reflections  on  himself  and 
the  people  and  places  he  encounters  are  puddle- 
deep.  We  are  .left  with  some  mildly  pleasing 
nature  description,  some  stereotypes  of  rural 
toik,  and  some  expected  reportage  on  improve¬ 
ments  wrought  by  the  Kosygin-Brezhnev  agri- 
cuRural  reforms.  Too  bad:  the  idea  was  a  good 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Ap  30  ’67  120w 
“Th.e  western  visitor  is  not  normally  allowed 
to  visit  the  type  of  remote  rural  area  affected. 
I^  must  rely  on  Russian  travellers’  tales.  .  .  . 

J  r.^°°ok  contains]  good  natural  description 
and  [description  of]  the  incongruities  of  peasant 


life  in  a  world  dominated  by  industry  which 
Mr.  Soloukhin  can  observe  with  a  nice  hurnour 
when  he  chooses  to.  .  .  .  [Tne .  author]  is 
sometimes  persuasive,  sometimes  naive,  but  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  what  he  is 
describing  has  much  deeper  roots  than  he  ad¬ 
mits  in  the  momentum  of  industrialization  it¬ 
self,  which  is  depopulating  country  distrwts 
[in  Russia  as  it  is]  in  many  lands.  .  .  .  The 
translation,  after  a  weak  start,  copes  well  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  rather  self-conscious  style. 

TLS  p200  Mr  9  ’67  400w 


SOMMERFELD,  RAYN  a,RD  M.  Tax  reform  and 
the  Alliance  for  progress.  217p  $5  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

336.2  Taxation — Latin  America.  AlllaMe  for 
progress  65-21300 

This  “study  reviews  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  investigates  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tax  systems  in  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics,  and  offers  recommendations  for  tax-reform 
efforts  to  harmonize  tax  policy  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  goals  stipulated  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“When  Sommerfeld  fails  to  identify  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  policy  goals  which  are  implied  but  in¬ 
advertently  omitted  from  the  Alliance  docu¬ 
ments.  and  when  he  discusses  the  other  goals 
superficially  .  .  .  the  result  is  that  his  study 
has  no  sound  theoretical  frame  of  reference, 
.  .  .  [and]  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  improvement  that  are  con¬ 
sistent,  logical,  and  purposeful.”  M.  C.  Taylor 
Am  Econ  R  57:652  Je  ’67  llOOw 
“In  lucid  and  readable  fashion,  the  author 
has  outlined  the  principal  problems  of  tax  re¬ 
form  in  Latin  America.  .  .  .  The  book  is  aimed 
at  the  student  of  Latin- American  economics 
with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  taxation 
principles.  .  .  .  Although  done  in  a  Latin- 
American  context,  much  of  the  text  is  on  tax 
policy  in  general,  applicable  to  any  under¬ 
developed  area,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
author’s  opinions.  Take  out  the  Latin-Amer- 
Ican  illustrations  and  substitute  (say)  Asia, 
and  much  of  the  book  would  not  have  to  be 
rewritten.  Experts  in  fiscal  policy  looking  for 
enlightenment  on  Latin -American  tax  systems 
will  be  bored,  but  the  student  of  economic 
development  in  his  initial  brush  with  taxation 
will  be  delighted.”  J.  P.  Powelson 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:193  Mr  ’67  550w 
“This  Is  a  well-presented  treatment  of  a 
highly  specialized  sub.iect.  The  author  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  is  providing  a  guidepost  for  a 
field  in  which  there  is  a  need  for  a  great  deal 
more  literature.  His  book  should  appeal  es¬ 
pecially  to  economists  in  agencies  concerned 
with  Latin  America.  He  provides  a  valuable 
set  of  findings  on  tax  reform  and  suggestions 
for  Improved  practice  applicable  to  every  Latin 
American  country.  .  .  .  This  work  belongs  in 
large  reference  libraries  and  in  the  collections 
of  colleges  and  universities.”  G.  A.  Beebe 
Library  J  91:5392  N  1  ’66  lOOw 


SONTAG,  SUSAN.  Death  kit.  311p  $5.75  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus 

67-22434 

Diddy,  aged  33,  “goes  to  upstate  New  York 
on  a  business  trip.  The  journey,  composed  of 
nightmare,  real-imagined  events,  one  of  which 
is  a  murder,  and  meetings  with  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  is  the  central  event  of  the  storv.  .  .  . 
Diddy  stays  on  to  be  with  a  blind  girl  wfiom  he 
has  met  on  the  train,  and  who  is  being 
operated  on  in  an  attempt  to  help  her  regain 
her  vision.  It  fails,  they  return  to  New  York 
together,  he  abandons  his  job,  and  together 
(and  then  separately)  they  descend  into  isola¬ 
tion,  murder  (?),  madness,  and  death  (?).” 
(America) 


Reviewed  by  Doris  Grumbach 

America  117:207  Ag  26  ’67  650w 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:132  S  ’67  290w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Keehan 

Best  Sell  27:219  S  1  ’67  450-^ 
Reviewed  by  Gore  Vidal 

Book  World  p5  S  10  ’67  2500w 


A  flair  for  the  intellectually  Ben'?ational 
as  well  as  a  certain  imperiousness  of  stole  have 
made  [Susan  ,  Sontag]  one  of  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  opimonmakers  of  our  current  cultural  in- 

novel  she]  has  tried. 
With  all  the  self-consciousness  a  critic-novelist 
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can  muster,  to  put  her  transition-time  theories 
into  practice.  Unfortunately  .  .  .  [the  book] 
unfolds  lilie  an  applied  course  in  her  favorite 
authors,  with  special  emphasis  on  Camus, 
Kafka,  and  Robbe-Grillet.  .  .  .  Ail  too  regularly 
‘Death  Kit’  participates  in  the  dull  listlessness 
of  its  theme:  it  becomes  the  ennui  it  describes.” 
Melvin  Maddocks  * 

Christian  Science  Monitor'  pll  S  7  ’67 
BOOw 

Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 

Commentary  44:86  N  ’67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed 

Commonweal  87:89  O  20  ’67  1300w 


Reviewed  by  James  Degnan 

Critic  26:74  O  ’67  1550w 


Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  235:118  S  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  92:2812  As  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  Stephen  Koch 
Nation  205:310  O  2  ’ 


67  1900W 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  S  28  ’67  1150w 
‘‘What  is  personal  guUt?  What  is  personal 
innocence?  How  much  of  either  has  any  in¬ 
dividual  man  the  right  to  claim?  ‘Death  Kit’ 
ventilates  these  issues  at  the  beginning,  and 
advances  ...  to  speculation  on  the  manner 
in  which  national  misdeeds  (the  murder  of 
small  nations)  drain  meaning  from  individual 
acts  of  turpitude.  .  .  .  Before  the  tale  is  done, 
Miss  Sontag  probes  the  relations  between  sex 
and  violence,  and  even  ventures — partly  be¬ 
cause  one  of  her  principals  is  blind — to  con¬ 
front  those  riddling  issues  of  perception,  ob¬ 
jectification  and  freedom  that  are  teased  in  the 
plays  and  philosophical  writings  of  Jean-Paul 
Sartre.  But  that  the  kit  in  question  has  ac¬ 
cessories  doesn’t  mean  it  amounts  to  an  omni¬ 
bus  tool.  .  .  .  Miss  Sontag’s  spirit  and  intel¬ 
ligence  have  braced  people  before  and  will  do 
so  again;  just  at  this  moment  she  is  .  .  .  less 
deadly  than  dull.”  Benjamin  DeMott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ag  27  ’67  1300w 


Reviewed  by  Jack  Kroll 

Newsweek  70:78  Ag  28  ’67  700w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:52  O  5  ’67  800w 


‘‘The  author  employs  a  number  of  strange 
devices.  For  instance,  [she]  never  uses  the 
word  ‘now’  .  .  .  without  putting  it  in  paren¬ 
theses.  .  .  .  She  sometimes  shifts  from  present 
tense  to  past  and  back  again  in  the  same 
sentence  [and  uses  other  distracting  man¬ 
nerisms].  .  .  .  To  dismiss  the  book  because  of 
these  tricks  would,  however,  be  foolish,  for  in 
the  novel  as  a  whole  there  is  matter  enough. 
.  .  .  What  is  now  clear  is  that  Miss  Sontag  is 
a  writer  of  great  talent,  so  gifted  that  one  is 
compelled  to  struggle  with  her  obscurities  and 
ambiguities  and  to  tolerate  those  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  devices  of  which  I  have  spoken.  She 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  taken  for  what  she 
is,  or,  rather,  she  has  earned  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  of  the  reader  to  find  out  what  she  is.  She 
has  her  particular  feeling  for  life  and  especially 
death,  and  she  has  created  her  own  ways  of 
expressing  it.”  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:25  Ag  26  ’67  1150w 
Time  90:86  Ag  18  ’67  500w 


Va  Q  R  44:viii  winter  ’68  90w 


SOROKIN.  PITIRIM  A.  Sociological  theories  of 
today.  676o  $10.50  Harper 

301.01  Sociology  66-14173 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  bv  R.  C.  Hinkle 

Am  J  Soc  '72:413  Ja  67  950w 
Reviewed  bv  J.  F  Scott 

Am  Soc  R  32:683  Ag  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Don  MartindaJe 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:176  Mr  ’67  750w 


SOSIN,  JACK  M.  The  Revolutionary  frontier. 
1763-1783.  241p  11  maps  $7.95;  pa  $2.95  Holt 
973.3  U.S. — Territorial  expansion.  U.S.— 
History — Revolution  67-11811 

In  this  study  of  the  frontier  social  order,  the 
author,  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  “stresses  the  fierce  attempt  of 
the  elite  to  transform  the  western  frontier  into 
the  social  order  and  stratification  they  were 
familiar  with  in  Europe.”  (Library  J)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:976  JI  26  ’67  70w 


“Sosin  presents  the  setting  for  his  study,  by 
sketching  the  uneven  advances  [of  the  frontier] 
that  had  been  made  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

.  .  .  The  steady  occupation  of  the  land  by 
speculators,  pioneer  settlers,  individuals  who 
sought  large  land  holdings,  and  organized  cona- 
panies  is  graphically  described.  .  .  .  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  political  allegiances  has  a  particular 
appeal.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
part  of  the  book  is  the  last  three  chapters  that 
discuss  and  analyze  the  western  land  problent^. 
how  local  government  was  extended  to  the 
western  areas,  and  how  the  frontier  people 
lived.  .  .  .  Many  well  designed  maps  illustrate 
the  text  throughout.  The  essay  on  bibliography 
demonstrates  how  the  topics  can  be  more  fully 
developed.”  Dorothy  Mulvey 

J  Am  Hist  54:633  D  ’67  450w 
“This  is  exciting  history,  in  which  Dr.  Sosin 
rebuts  many  time-honored  theories.  His  ac¬ 
count  is  superbly  documented,  and  readers 
should  not  be  deterred  by  his  limited  subject. 
Dr.  Sosin  has  made  a  grass-roots  study  in 
which  be  does  not  omit  the  relationships  with 
the  Indian,  tbe  development  of  backcountry  law 
and  order,  and  the  imprint  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  presents  a  new  and  refreshing  view 
of  the  roles  played  by  church  and  school  on 
frontier  life.  Recommended  to  public  and  col¬ 
lege  libraries  with  more  than  a  basic  American 
history  collection.”  John  Dustig 

Library  J  92:2772  Ag  ’67  140w 


SOULE,  GARDNER.  The  ocean  adventure:  sci¬ 
ence  explores  tbe  depths  of  the  sea.  278p  pl 
.$5.95  Appleton 

551.4  Oceanography — Research.  Diving  ve¬ 
hicles  66-14956 

The  author  of  Gemini  and  Apollo  (BRD  1964) 
“tells  of  the  latest  undersea  discoveries,  and 
their  military,  commercial,  and  scientific  ap¬ 
plications.  Describing  current  sea  gadgetry 
that  extends  from  the  measurements  of  cur¬ 
rents,  temperatures,  and  sound  waves  to  .  .  .  the 
rescue  of  the  .  .  .  H-bomb  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  he  projects  the  equipment  of  the  future 
that  will  enable  man  to  learn  more  during  the 
coming  decades.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Gathered  into  one  book  and  presented  in 
readable  style  are  accounts  of  recent  exploring 
and  pioneering  in  and  under  the  sea — involving 
bathyspheres,  bathyscaphs,  deep-sea  diving 
submarines,  stations  ott  the  ocean  floor.  Mohole 
— as  well  as  a  look  at  ocean  mysteries  still  un¬ 
solved  and  a  glance  at  possible  future  applica¬ 
tions  of  what  we  are  now  learning.”  M.  C. 
Scoggln 

Horn  Bk  43:95  F  ’67  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  bv  D,  M.  Simms 

Library  J  91:4681  O  1  ’66  230w 
“[This  honk  is!  no  bargain  ...  in  terms  of 
good  juvenile-oriented  writing.  I  found  that  the 
author  has  taken  fascinating  topics  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  dull  reading.  The  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  his  method  of  documentation.  He  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  body  of  the  text  endless  lists  of 
things,  such  as  who  made  submarines,  their 
prices  and  specifications.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  place  them  in  the  appendix.  He  uses 
much  space  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  for 
eyewitness  quotes,  many  of  which  could  have 
been  paraphrased  by  him  or,  better  yet,  not 
used  at  all.  Mr.  Soule  indulges  in  .  .  .  mis¬ 
leading  statements  ...  in  discussing  mining 
of  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  best  chapters,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  relate  the  undersea  adventures  of  tbe  sub¬ 
marines  Nautilis  and  Skate.  They  are  well 
written  and  susnenseful.  .  ,  .  The  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  full  bibliography,”  R.  L.  Batten 
Natur  Hist  76:70  N  ’67  350w  [YA] 


SOULE,  GEORGE.  Planning  U.S.A.  180p  $4.95 
Viking 

338.973  U.S. — Economic  policy.  U.S. — Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  66-15883 

The  author  of  Ideas  of  the  Great  Economists 
(BRD  1952)  “gives  an  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  planning  in  our  country  from  Washing¬ 
ton’s  first  Cabinet  through  World  War  I.  through 
the  New  Era.  through  Hoover’s  plans  for  re¬ 
storing  prosperity,  through  the  fir.st  New  Deal, 
to  the  discovery,  in  Roosevelt’s  second  term, 
that  deficit  spending  would  stimulate  the  econ¬ 
omy.  He  comes  then  to  economic  planning  of 
World  War  IT  and  the  institution  in  1946  of  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Gressley 

Library  J  92:1478  Ap  1  ’67  220w 
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SOULE,  GEORGE — Continued 

“A  very  short  account  of  economic  planning 
In  the  United  States,  from  the  days  when  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  did  all  of  it  down  to  now,  when 
the  President  has  a  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  whose  job,  as  one  of  its  former  chair¬ 
men,  Arthur  F.  Burns,  said,  is  ‘managing  pros¬ 
perity.’  As  a  writer  about  economics,  Mr.  boule 
is  a  nonpareil:  he  makes  complications  simple 
without  oversimpliflcation,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  makes  arcana  like  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve’s  open-market  operations  not  only  clear 
to  the  layman  but  utterly  absorbing.” 

New  Yorker  43:224  O  21  ’67  90w 


SOUSTELLE,  JACQUES.  Arts  of  ancient 
Mexico:  with  206  phot,  by  Claude  Arthaud  and 
F.  Hdbert-Stevens.  17  in  color  [tr.  from  the 
French  by  Elizabeth  Carmichael] .  IGOp  maps 
$18.50  Studio 

709.72  Mexico — ^Antiquities.  Indians  of 

Mexico — Art  67-4718 

This  work  “consists  of  an  historical  introduc¬ 
tion  spanning  the  two  thousand  years  in 
which  this  isolated  group  of  societies  rose,  fell, 
rose  again  and  fell  before  the  superior  tech¬ 
nology  of  sixteenth-century  Spain:  and  of  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  art  of  each  main  region  as  it  devel¬ 
oped,  sometimes  on  its  own,  sometimes  in  ad¬ 
aptation  of  others,  sometimes  in  association 
with  them,  but  always  within  a  framework  of 
shared  tradition  whose  origins  reach  back  to 
the  immigrations  of  the  Ice  Age.”  (TLS)  Chro¬ 
nological  table.  Bibliography.  Index.  Originally 
printed  in  1966  entitled  L’Art  du  Mexique  An- 
cien. 


“The  verbal  and  the  visual  here  meet  success¬ 
fully.  Soustelle  has  produced  an  inclusive  vol¬ 
ume  that  offers  a  panorama  of  the  arts:  sculp¬ 
ture,  pottei-y,  painting,  and  architecture.  .  .  . 
[However]  the  cursory  instead  of  philosophical 
and  symbolic  interpretation  does  little  credit  to 
a  scholar  of  Soustelle’ s  stature:  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  information  can  be  had 
more  economically  in  Art  Before  Columbus  by 
A.  Emmerich  IBRD  1964].  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
this  is  still  an  excellent  volume  for  students, 
museum  goers,  and  libraries.” 

Choice  4:1112  D  ’67  160w 

“The  photographs,  drawings,  diagrams  and 
maps  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  .  .  .  could 
scarcely  be  bettered  for  arrangement,  choice  of 
subject  or  intrinsic  quality.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  photographs  have  a  three-dimensional  as¬ 
pect.  .  .  .  This  fat  but  elegantly  produced  book 
could  and  probably  will  sell  for  its  pictures 
alone.  This  would  not  be  fair  to  M.  Soustelle. 
Even  those  picking  It  off  the  grand  piano  will 
find  in  the  text  a  clarity  of  exposition  and  rig¬ 
our  of  argument  which  give  pleasure  in  them¬ 
selves.  While  this  may  not  be  the  place  for  put¬ 
ting  forward  anything  very  new,  M.  Soustelle 
so  interprets  events  as  to  give  his  nari-ative  a 
highly  individual  character.  .  .  .  [He]  has  ad¬ 
mirably  covered  the  whole  conspectus  [of 
arts  and  artefacts]  set  it  in  intelligible  form  and 
made  sense  where  sense  can  be  made.  There 
are  one  or  two  apparent  errors  and  omissions. 

.  .  .  [However,]  these  are  minor  criticisms  of 
a  work  which  will  give  pleasure  and  profit  to 
many  people,  experts  included.” 

TLS  p862  S  28  ’67  950w 

“Mexico  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  source 
for  the  most  sophisticated  of  pre-Columbian 
arts.  These  riches  from  earliest  times  until  the 
Conquest  are  equally  richly  displayed  here  in  a 
volume  which  owes  its  success  equally  to  its 
author,  its  photographers  and  its  typographer. 
The  sweep,  the  mystery,  and  the  force  of  the 
peoples  who  created  the  arts  dealt  with  and 
the  symbolism  and  power  of  those  arts  are  cap¬ 
tured  by  this  sensitive  team  to  a  degree  that 
earlier  books  in  the  field  have  failed  to  im¬ 
prison.” 

Va  Q  R  43:clxxv  autumn  ’67  120w 


SOUTHALL,  IVAN.  To  the  wild  sky:  il.  by 
Jennifer  Tuckwell.  lS4p  .$3.75  St  Martins 

67-13163 

Six  children  in  a  private  plane  on  a  flight 
across  Australia  are  on  their  way  to  a  birthday 
party  when  the  pilot  of  their  plane  collapses, 
and  they  are  stranded  on  a  deserted  island. 

Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (Christian  Science 
Monitor) 


Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
“As  danger  from  flood  in  Hill’s  End  IBRD 
19641  and  from  fire  in  Ash  Road  [BRD  1966] 
brought  out  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  in¬ 


adequacies  in  youngsters  l^reft 

so  this  fearful  challenge  shows  the  chihRen  3 
mettle,  and  the  reader  follows^  the  gripping  ac¬ 
count  breathlessly.”  M.  mw 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  16  67  60w 

“This  is  a  well-written  and  provocative  book. 

It  is  also,  alas,  a  book  riddled  with  defects 
.  .  .  Superficially,  this  is  very  like  WilUam 
Golding’S  Lord  of  the  Flies  [LRD  19551.  ihe 
difference  is  that  William  Goldmg  ^aew  last 
what  he  wanted  to  say — ari  advantage  Ivaii 
Southall  does  not  seem  here  to  possess,  for  all 
his  writing  skill.  To  the  Wil^d  Sky  is,  unfoi- 
tunately,  longer  on  lyricism  than  on  clarity. 

Gerald  GottUeb  (spring  children’s 

issue)  My  7  ’67  390w 

“Only  one  of  [the  children]— the^  boy  whose 
father  owns  the  plane — knows  anything  about 
the  controls,  and  his  knowledge  is  ^dimentary. 
When,  after  hours  of  flying  blind  the  fuel  runs 
out,  the  boy  manages  to  crash-land  without 
serious  injury  to  anyone.  .  .  .  A  day  or  two 
later  when  the  story  ends,  there  are  still  no 
rescue  sails  in  sight  (a  fact  in  itself  unusual 
in  a  children’s  book),  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  children  will  survive.  And 
this  is  w-hat  the  story  is  all  about.  .  .  •,  d-he 
children  learn  to  cope.  .  .  .  Mr.  Southall  s 
last  book  ‘Ash  Road,'  won  the  1966  Australian 
Children’s  Book  of  the  Year  Award.  Now  he 
has  written  another  remarkable  book:  not  a 
book  to  recommend  indiscriminately — reading 
it  could  be  a  traumatic  experience  for  some 
children— but  not  a  book  to  ignore.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4 
’67  340w 


J 


DL»  AQ-AHR  Act  »A7  1  AHw 


Reviewed  by  Dale  Luchsinger 

I  iKr»o»'v/  .I  -T1  *fiT  80^X7 


“Here,  on  an  uninhabited  Island,  as  each 
child  strives  to  survive  and  is  changed  and 
strengthened  by  fear,  lies  the  heart  of  this 
compelling  story.  All  the  painful  realities  of 
life  and  death  are  in  Ivan  Southall’s  drama 
of  children  isolated  from  the  outside  world. 
The  story  is  notable  for  the  author’s  taut, 
sensitive  telling  and  his  straight  look  into  the 
minds  and  actions  of  the  characters.  Like  his 
previous  books,  ‘To  the  Wild  Sky’  rings  with 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  a  con¬ 
trast  to  William  Golding’s  assumptions  in 
‘Lord  of  the  Flies.’  ”  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ap  16  ’67  190w 
TLS  p455  May  25  ’67  650w 


SOVERN,  MICHAEL  I.  Legal  restraints  on 
racial  discrimination  in  employment.  270p  $6 
Twentieth  cent,  fund 

340  Discrimination  in  employment  66-19437 
The  author  “examines  from  a  la'wyer’s 
standpoint  tlie  background,  implementation  and 
achievements  of  fair  employment  practices 
legislation.”  (Am  Pol  Sci  R)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“[The  author]  begins  with  a  stark,  statisti¬ 
cal  presentation  of  the  status  and  co'sts  of 
racial  discrimination  through  the  flrst  half  of 
1965.  He  does  not  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
as  to  where  his  own  values  lie:  ‘Underlying 
this  whole  work  is  the  premise  that  the  law 
can  and  should  be  Invoked  against  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment.’  .  .  .  His  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  effort  to  inhibit  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employtnent  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  combines  precise  legal  analysis  with  so¬ 
cial  concern.”  V.  G.  Rosenblum 

Am  Pol  Sol  R  60:1013  D  ’66  400w 
“This  is  a  book  timely  to  lawyers,  political 
scientists,  and  sociologists  for  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  .  treataient  of  how  the  nation  stands  on 
manifold  eiforts  to  proscribe  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment.  Mr.  Sovem,  a  law  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University  and  an  authority 
on  .Labor  law,  was  research  director  of  this 
protect  completed  for  the  'rwentieth  Century 
Fund.  .  .  .  A  landmark  case  discussed  in  depth 
IS  .I.,efl5;owitz  v.  Farrell  in  New  York  State, 
which  resulted  in  1964  court  orders  requiring 
that  a  sheet  metal  workers'  union  put  a  stop 
to  discriminatory  practices  in  selecting  ap¬ 
prentices  for  its  job-training  program.”  M.  L. 
Abramson 

Library  J  91:3462  JI  ’66  210w 


SOWDER’  WILLIAM  J.  Emerson’s  Impact  on 
the  British  Isles  and  Canada.  240p  $5.75  Univ. 
press  of  Va. 

818  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  66-25469 

. of  the  critical  reaction  to  the  ideas 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  19th-Century 
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British  and  Canadian  periodicals.  ”  (Library  J) 
Chapter  one  appeared  in  slightly  different  form 
in  PMLA  and  chapter  four  in  tlie  New  England 
Quarterly.  Index.  _ 

“Mr.  Sowder’s  title  is  somewhat  misleading 
in  that  it  makes  the  reader  expect  some  kiM  of 
discussion  of  (janadlan,  as  distinc^  from  Brit¬ 
ish,  views  of  Emerson.  But  the  two  are  con¬ 
sidered  indiscriminately  together,  and  any  stu¬ 
dent  of  Emerson’s  Canadian  reputation  would 
have  to  extract  it  from  the  book  through  the 
(admittedly  comprehensive)  index — as  would, 
for  that  matter,  any  student  of  Emerson  s  re¬ 
putation  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  exclusively.  More 
serious  is  the  lack  of  any  bibliography  of  the 
articles  cited.”  R.  H.  Orth 

Am  Lit  39:407  N  ’67  600w 

“This  useful  and  generally  readable  mono¬ 
graph,  based  primarily  on  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  V ictorian  periodicals  .  .  .  demonstrates 
impressively  the  seriousness  with  which  [Emer¬ 
son]  was  taken  and  the  considerable  influence 
he  ultimately  had  on  British  intellectuals.  .  .  . 
Sowder  works  not  only  chronologically  but  also 
topically,  sorting  out  the  response  in  conven¬ 
ient  categories  such  as  prose  style,  philosophy, 
religion,  poetry,  and  Emerson’s  relation  to  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  indicating  what  was  contributed  to 
it  by  groups  with  a  wide  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests,  ranging  from  orthodox 
churchmen  and  academics  to  Secularists  and 
Theosophists.” 

Choice  4:808  O  ’67  120w 

“[The  author]  has  obviously  made  a  careful 
search  of  virtually  every  available  source.  It 
is  amazing  how  much  material  he  has  found 
and  what  a  large  part  of  it  is  not  only  de¬ 
nunciatory,  but  even  vituperative.  Occult  and 
other  crackpot  periodicals  were  the  source  of 
most  of  the  favorable  reactions.  Unfortimately, 
Mr.  Sowder’s  findings  are  couched  in  unin¬ 
spired  and  pedantic  prose,  which  is  further 
marred  by  Inappropriate  metaphors.  He  has 
made  a  most  useful  survey  of  the  field,  but 
not  one  that  many  readers  will  enjoy.”  Walter 

TXq  ^ 

Library  J  92:778  F  15  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Jackman 

New  Eng  Q  40:460  S  ’67  800w 

“Mr.  Sowder’s  research  among  sometimes 
obscure  periodicals  has  been  thorough,  and  he 
has  performed  an  important  service  for  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  in  publishing  his  discoveries.  ’The 
book  Is  well  printed  and  attractive,  and  has 
an  excellent  index.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxlv  spring  ’67  180w 


SPACES,  PATRICIA  MEYER.  The  poetry  of 
vision:  five  eighteenth-century  poets.  237p 
$6.60  Harvard  univ.  press 

821  English  poetry— History  and  criticism 
'  67-lUy4Z 

“This  study  examines  some  of  the  poet^  of 
James  Thomson,  William  Collins,  Thomas  Gray, 
Christopher  Smart  and  William  Cowper.  .  .  . 
Its  purpose  ...  is  to  suggest  some  of  the 
values  this  poetry  holds  for  the  twentieth- 
century  reader  by  investigating  the  functimi 
in  it  of  visual  imagery  of  various  kinds.  (Pref) 
Index. 

“In  general,  [this  study]  has  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  of  a  combination  of  historical,  study 
of  aesthetics  with  hypnotic  concentration  ,  on 
diction  and  imagery:  it  is  perceptive,  precise, 
and  learned,  but  it  also  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  verbal  idiosyncrasies  and 
to  lose  the  reader  in  details.  A  bare  sobriety 
of  manner  helps  to  render  the  book  informative 
but  not  pleasurable.  Since  The  Poetry  of 
Vision  is  the  first  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  these  lesser  poets  in  some  yeare, 
the  chore  of  reading  it  may  well,  be  worth 
the  while  of  graduate  students,  their  teachers, 
and  wholesomely  earnest  undergraduates. 

Choice  4:292  My  ’67  150w 

“An  illuminating  study  [which]  presents  a 
fresh  perspective  of  these  poets’  works.  .  .  . 
[The  author’s]  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
previous  scholarship  on  the  ppets  selected  for 
the  study  .  .  .  affords  a  solid  basis  for  the 
range  and  depth  of  the  exploration  of .  two 
notions  of  vision  (‘as  a  power  for  perceivin^g 
reality  or  for  expanding  it’).  The  chapters 
devoted  to  Smart  are  particularly  percgitlve. 
especially  in  the  comments  on  his  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  though  the  subject  njatter  is 
too  limited  In  scope  for  the  general  reader. 


public  libraries  serving  'too 
and  college  and  university  libraries  should  find 
this  study  an  Important  acquisition.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nelson^^^^  ^  ^ 

“[The  author]  is  especially  acute  in  her  ms- 
cussion  of  Gray’s  poetry  In  relation  to  hw  po¬ 
etic  theory,  most  notably  in  her  remarks  on 
his  most  puzzling  failure,  rhe 
Poesy.*  Her  documentation  is  exact,  her  in¬ 
terpretations  sound,  and  her  prose  most  reaa- 

Va  Q  R  43:txix  spring  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Griffin 

Yale  R  56:675  Je  '67  1450w 

SPANIER,  JOHN  W.  World  politics  in  an  age 
of  revolution.  434p  $8.50  Praeger 

327.1  International  relations  66-18921 

The  author  “focuses  on  the  toree  major 
forces  in  the  postwar  world  that  ha,ve  mtei^ 
International  politics :  the  revolution  in  milita^ 
technology,  the  ‘permanent  revolution  of  Com¬ 
munism,  and  the  nationalizing .  and  modernizing 
‘revolution  of  rising  exp ecta-tions  In  toe  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  [He  analyses]  these  revo 
lutions— their  definition,  interaction,  and  im¬ 
pact  in  the  international  arena  land]  ...  re¬ 
views  world  affairs  since  1945  to .  identify  the 
key  issues  of  our  time.  (Publishers  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“Spanier’s  book  will  serve  as  a  useful  text 
for  undergraduate  students,  rather  than  as  an 
instrument  de  travail  for  the  scholar. 

Choice  4:588  J1  '67  IlOw 
“This  wide-ranging  and  thoughtful  book  is 
highly  recommended  for  all  large  libraries. 

George  Schoyer^  ^  91:6094  D  16  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  73:836  Je  16  67  440w 

“What  Professor  Spanier  is  .  .  .  studying  is 
not  a  static  model  of  international  relations  but 
a  state  of  transition  in  which  toe  traditional 
nation-state  is  being  superseded  by  a  third  sys¬ 
tem  composed  of  units  which  are  in  some  cases 
smaller  and  in  others  much  larger  than  itself. 
He  has  achieved  a  remarkably  lucid  mid  well- 
organized  account  of  the  modern  system.  .  .  . 
Professor  Spanier’s  work  shows  realism  and  a 
pleasant  irony  as  well  as  a  clear  grasp  of  his¬ 
tory  and  political  theory.’’ 

TLS  p434  My  25  ’67  410w 

SPARK,  MURIEL.  Emily  Bronto:  her  and 
work,  by  Muriel  Spark  and  Derek  Stanford. 
271p  pi  $5.75  Coward-McCann 

828.8  Bronte,  Emily  Jane  66-20161 

The  author  of  The  Mandelbaurn  Gate  (BRD 
1965)®  has  written  a  portral^t  of  Ernily  Brontfe 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  writer  s  brief 
“outward  existence,  relating  it  to  her  imc^inatiye 
preoccupations  and  genius.  .  .  .  Derek  Stanford 
analyzes  [Wuthering  Heights’]  structure,  style 
and  ^philosophical  content,  and  in  assessing 
Emily  Bronte’s  poetry  ..  .  .  [he  makes _  a]  case 
for  considering  her  a  major  English  poet.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  _ 

Reviewed  by  W.  Waring 

Library  J  91:495d  O  16  66  130w 

Library  J  91:5271  O  15  ’66  90w  [YA] 
“[Miss  Spark]  writes  a  straightforward  and 
scholarly  biography.  .  .  .  ’Phe  two  parts  of  the 
present  volume  complement  each  other  well.  ... 
[Mr.  Stanford’s]  section  will  be  of  interest  chmf- 
ly  to  the  student  of  Emily  Bronte’s  work.  His 
style  and  vocabulary— words  .like  gnornic  abound 
— kre  those  of  the  New  Critic.  Muriel  Spark  s 
biography  is  of  wider  interest.  Here  is  a 
and  responsible  recounting  of  a  human  life  w.hpse 
passion  grew  and  was  expressed  through  writing 
and  through  little  else  besides.  Susan  De  Lis- 

Reporter  36:40  My  18  ’67  lOOOw 
“Though  this  is  a  pleasing  and  useful  study. 
It  does  not  wholly  satisfy.,  .Miss  Spark  s  most  in¬ 
teresting  concept — one  which  promises  to  raise 
her  biographical  essay  above  the.  level  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  fact— is  Pr®cisely  one  which 
she  does  not  adequately  develop.  This  conc^t 
expresses  her  novelist’s  awareness, of  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  biographical  truth  .  .  .  the  t^ 
liages  she  allots  it  are  slinply  not  .adequate 
Mr.  Stanford’s  criticism  is  responsible.  But 
Lord  David  Cecil’s  brilliant  analysis  of  Wuth¬ 
ering  Heights,  which  Stanford  meiffmns  with 
respect  and  from  which  he  quotes,  brings  into 
focus  the  rather  loose.  lo\v-keyed  nature  of 
Stanford’s^ own  ge^nt ^  o^^the  novel. 
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SPARKS,  MERRILL,  Jt.  ed.  Modem  Russian 
poetry.  See  Markov,  V. 


establishment  of  the  to^,  her  ® 

growth  in  power  and  his 

rnnninritv."  ^  Rest  Sell)  A-iiuotated  bibliography. 


SPARROW,  GERALD.  Murder  parade.  190p  11 
$4.50  Koy  pubs. 

364.15  Murder  67-11257 

“As  we  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  .  .  .  changes 
in  the  lOnglish  law  of  murder  and  insanity,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  a  book 
on  some  of  the  greatest  murder  cases  ever  tried 
under  the  present  law  invoking  the  death  pen¬ 
alty.  Most  of  the  fourteen  cases  I  have  related 
were  tried  here  in  Britain  by  the  English 
Courts,  but  one  was  tried  in  Scotland  under 
Scottish  law,  and  that  of  John  Gilbert  Graham 
was  tried  in  the  American  Courts.  In  two 
cases  I  deal  with  the  crime  rather  than  with 
the  trial,  the  murder  of  King  Anamada  of 
Thailand,  and  of  Trotsky,  both  of  which,  of 
course,  occurred  abroad,  as  did  the  crime  of 
the  ‘Nazi  murderers’,  and  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Sumida.  For  the  rest,  the  domestic  poisoner  .  .  . 
takes  pride  of  place.”  (A  word  to  the  reader) 
Index. 


“Judge  Sparrow  has  used  this  surprisingly  un¬ 
usual  collection  of  gruesome  murder  cases  as  an 
argument  for  the  continuation  of  the  death  penal¬ 
ty  in  certain  cases  and  as  a  plea  for  further  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  strict  legal  definition  of  Insanity. 
.  .  .  Exciting  reading  for  all  'true  crime’  buffs 
and  for  those  concerned  with  the  abolition  or 
continuation  of  capital  punishment.”  M.  K. 
Grant 

Library  J  92:1848  My  1  ’67  170w 
“A  veteran  English  jurist  here  presents  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  true  cases.  .  .  .  Particularly  valuable 
for  the  author’s  comments  and  opinions.”  Ser¬ 
geant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  ’67  40w 


SPARROW,  JOHN,  jt.  auth.  Hymns  unbidden. 
See  England,  M.  W. 


SPEAR,  ALLAN  H.  Black  Chicago:  the  making 
of  a  Negro  ghetto,  1890-1920.  254p  il  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press 
301.45  Negroes — Chicago.  Chicago — Race  re¬ 
lations  67-21381 

The  author  “examines  the  forces,  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  that  conditioned  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  separate  Negro  community  life 
and  analyzes  the  impact  of  this  development 
upon  [the]  Negro.  .  .  .  [He]  attempts  to  show 
how.  in  a  thirty-year  period,  a  relatively  fiuid 
pattern  of  race  relations  gave  way  to  a  rigid 
pattern  of  discrimination  and  segregation,  and 
.  .  .  how  Negro  leaders,  in  their  Ideology  and 
their  program,  veered  away  from  the  militant 
abolitionist  tradition  and  adopted  a  policy  that 
basically  accepted  separate  Negro  community 
life.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Spear  delineates  the  means  used  by  one 
metropolis  to  prevent  Negroes  from  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  any  way  except  inside  the 
ghetto.  Statistical  material,  photographs  and  a 
great  amount  of  original  digging  combine  to 
make  this  an  essential  book  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  either  the  racial  revolution  or 
urban  life.” 

Christian  Century  84:1024  Ag  9  ’67  lOOw 
“Why  did  ghettos  develop  in  the  northern 
cities  of  the  United  States?  Part  of  the  answer 
will  be  found  in  this  urban  history  by  Professor 
Spear,  who  teaches  history  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  .  .  .  He  has  obtained  his  material 
from  many  primary  and  secondary  sources  and 
has  relied  heavily  on  the  report  by  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Race  Relations  entitled  The 
Negro  in  Chicago  [BRD  1922.  which  was 

based  on  an  investigation  of  the  1919  race 
riots].  .  .  .  Although  heavily  documented,  this 
book  is  readable.  It  could  be  read  with  profit 
by  everyone  from  senior  high  school  student  to 
mature  adult.”  R.  F.  Kugler 

Library  J  92:2596  J1  ’67  120w  [TA] 


“[This]  is  an  excellently  woven  novel  of  a 
period  seldom  Actionized;  the 
dian  War  years.  .  .  .  Adhering  rather  closely 

to  facts  and  to  actual  ^vivl’d^ 

clothes  the  dry  bones  of  records  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  that  causes  the  reader  to  the  actu^ 

scenes.  .  .  .  There  are  some  characters,  starkly 
and  beautifully  portrayed:  sturdy  ^tP^/aim  Wil- 
liaiTis  vjzai'O'Cko vit  niTA  OT  tne  Tour  mini*’ 

sters, 

[and] 


tuny  portrayeu;  suuiu.v 
John  Sergeant,  one  of  the  four  mini- 
.  .  ,  the  famous  Jonathan  EdwardS;  .  .  . 
Stephen_.West^, 


zealot,  whom  Elizabeth  marries. 


quent  theological  discussions  between  iind 
among  the  four  nimisters  are  surprisingly  im 
teresting  and  significant  .  .  .  [and]  th.®  fl-®^ 
justifies  close  attention  to  the  conscientious 
interweaving.”  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  27:102  Je  1  ’67  700w 
“Mrs.  Speare  is  well  qualified  to  write  a  his- 
torical  novel.  .  .  .  [She]  has  written  historical 
stories  for  children  for  which  she  received  the 
Newbery  award  [The  Witch  of  BlackbiM  Poud, 
BRD  1959  and  The  Bronze.  Bow,  BRD  1962]. 
Her  careful  research  is  evident  in  her  latest 
book,  which  moves  along  at  a  steady  pace.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Speare  shows  her  reader  what  life  was 
like  in  the  wilderness  of  the  ISth-Century  colo¬ 
nies.  Eliza  does  find  happiness,  tempered  -wth 
a  realization  that  we  must  all  help  each  other 
find  our  way  out  of  the  evils  of  life.  The.  char¬ 
acters  are  excellently  drawn.  This  novel  is  recj 
ommended  for  adults  and  college  students. 

C*  TT  T)o1g 

Library  J  92:1855  My  1  '67  200w 
Library  J  92:2665  J1  ’67  80w  [YA] 

“A  scrupulous  feminine  account.  .  .  .  Eliza¬ 
beth  Williams,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  .  .  .  is 
credited  with  a  wisdom  and  humanity  that  may 
strike  us  as  surprising  for  her  generation  and 
conditioning.  However,  the  tale  is  squarely 
based  on  facts,  real  people  and  real  theological 
disputes.  Elizabeth  George  Speare’s  earlier  his¬ 
torical  novels  are  for  children,  and  this  ori^ 
loo,  might  appeal  to  intelligent  older  girls,  with 
its  details  of  practical  living  and  its  very  decent 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  preoccupations  of  the 
early  Americans.”  _  , 

-ri  c  H  7  ’R7  I7nw  rVAl 


SPEARMAN,  DIANA.  The  novel  and  society. 
256p  $6  Barnes  &  Noble 

823  Fiction — History  and  criticism.  English 
fiction — History  and  criticism  66-9056 

The  author’s  “aim  is  to  discuss  how  far  the 
works  of  Defoe,  Richardson  and  Fielding  can 
be  said  to  reflect  the  society  of  their  age.  and 
her  starting  point  is  a  controversion  of  the 
claim  that  the  novel  is  essentially  a  middle- 
class  form.”  (TLS) 


“Annoyingly  inaccurate  In  many  of  its  refer¬ 
ences  and  in  some  of  its  facts,  this  often 
academic  and  discursive  book  is  nonetheless 
extremely  stimulating.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Spearman’s! 
analysis  offers  an  effective  challenge  to  social 
determinist  theory,  but  it  seems  doubtful  that 
her  replacement  for  it  will  win  many  converts.” 

Choice  4:424  Je  ’67  150w 
“[The  author]  brings  to  her  investigation  a 
prodigious  width  of  reading  in  medieval  and 
Oriental  literature  and,  apparently,  a  training 
as  a  sociologist.  She  is  able  to  demonstrate 
th.at  neither  Mme.  de  Lafayette  nor  the  Lady 
Murasaki  were  of  the  middle  classes  and  also 
that  novelists  are  influenced  by  their  day 
dreams  and  by  non-novellstic  writing.  But  it 
is  a  man  of  straw  whom  she  destroys.  She 
takes  critical  utterances  with  astonishing 
literal-mindedness  and  achieves  effects  of  mis¬ 
leading  precision  by  quotln.g  critics  as  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  manner  In  which  research 
papers  are  cited  in  the  exact  sciences.  .  .  . 
She  proves  her  case  beyond  any  doubt,  but  we 
knew  it  already.”  , 

TLS  p400  My  11  '67  360w 


SPEARE,  ELIZABETH  GEORGE, 
ing.  372p  $5.95  Hougbton 


The  prosper- 
67-16482 


This  historical  novel  “relates  the  [18th  cen¬ 
tury]  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  for  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  .  .  .  The  main  character  is  Elizabeth,  the 
narrator  of  the  story,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Ephraim  Williams.  Through  her  eyes  we  see  the 


SIR  EDWARD.  Two  men  who  saved 
France;  Pd  tain  and  De  Gaulle.  222p  $5.95  Stein 
JDay 

944.08  Pdtain,  Henri  Philippe  Bdnoni  Omer. 
Gaulle,  Charles  Andrd  Joseph  Marie  de. 
Mutiny.  Prance.  Army  66-24811 

Two  essays  by  the  author  of  Assignment  to 
(BRD  1954),  who,  during  both 
liaison  officer  between 
the  French  and  British  armies.  He  discusses 
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the  1917  mutiny  of  the  French  army  and  its 
suppression  by  Pfitain  and  gives  an  account 
of  De  Gaulle’s  relationship  with  the  British 
while  seeking  to  establish  a  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  1940.  Included  is  a  translation  of_  a 
hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  by_  P6tain. 
written  in  1926  and  entitled  "-A  Crisis  of 
Morale  in  the  French  nation  at  war,  16th  April- 
23rd  October,  1917.” 


“The  prose  is  tedious  and  lifeless,  the  plot 
is  disjointed  and  lifeless.  Character  are  not 
only  sterotyped  but  also  uninterestmo  and  lim- 
less.  Even  scenes  of  violence  carry  little  im¬ 
pact.”  L.  E.  Scruggs  ^ 

Library  J  92:1512  AP  1  67  80w 

Library  J  92:2665  J1  ’67  40w  [YA] 

Reviewed  to  Daniel  Stern 

Sat  R  50:33  Je  24  ’67  600w 


“This  particular  volume  is  not  so  much  a  dual 
biography— after  the  fashion  of  Jean-Rayrnond 
Tournoux’s  recent  Sons  of  France  [BRD  19661 — 
as  it  is  a  personal  memoir.  ...  [It  is]_  a  source 
of  some  value  for  the  military  and  political  his¬ 
tory  even  when  one  takes  into  account  [the  au¬ 
thor’s]  occasionally  uncritical  sympathy  with  his 
two  principal  figures.  Clearly,  the  book’s  most 
Important  contribution  lies  [in  the  manuscript 
by  P4tain  which  sheds]  .  .  .  considerable  light 
on  the  ‘crisis  of  morale’  in  the  French  forces  as 
well  as  upon  the  mentality  of  the  leaders  who 
suppressed  it.” 

Choice  4:467  Je  ’67  180w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
“[Spears’  first  essay]  recounts  his  memories 
as  a  liaison  officer  to  the  French  army  during 
Petain’s  suppression  of  the  French  mutiny  of 
1917  by  a  combination  of  rigid  discipline  and  a 
constructive  righting  of  the  conditions  leading 
to  the  collective  disobedience.  This  is  strictly 
an  account  of  the  general  of  1917,  not  of  the 
head  of  the  Vichy  regime.  In  1940  Spe^s  was 
named  to  head  the  British  mission  to  General 
De  Gaulle.  From  this  special  position,  Generai 
Spears  learned  to  respect  and  to  understand  the 
purposefully  haughty  and  uncomprornising  gen¬ 
eral  who  deliberately  made  life  difficult  for 
his  British  associates  as  a  way  of  bolstering 
French  morale.  Recommended  for  larger  public 
libraries  and  for  most  college  and  university 
libraries.”  Garland  Downum 

Library  J  92:1616  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
TLS  pl042  N  17  ’66  1500w 


SPEICHER,  JOHN.  Looking  for  Baby  Paradise. 

200p  $4.50  Harcourt  67-11976 

A  first  novel  concerning  events  in  the  career 
of  Charlie  Kremmei,  graduate  of  Lawrenceville 
and  Columbia,  a  social  worker  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  “mostly  Puerto  Rican,  at  a  center  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights.  .  .  .  [He  describes]  his  last 
months  there,  what  happened  to  him  and  his 
associates  and  the  boys  and  girls  they  were 
trying  to  help.  .  .  .  [Other  characters  are  al 
Negro  social  worker,  Asgraves;  Flanneiy,  a 
plainclothesman ;  .  .  .  Marine  Sergieant  Willy 
O’Donnell:  .  .  .  and  Ray  Jimenez,  an  agitator 
for  SCAR,  the  Spanish  Committee  Against 
Racists.  The  narrative  Includes  accounts  of  an 
.  .  .  averted  rumble,  a  search  for  an  ancient 
stolen  Thunderbird,  and  the  tracking  down  of 
Hernando  Paradiso,  Baby  Paradise,  who  disap¬ 
pears  after  a  stabbing.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Sec¬ 
tions  of  this  book  appeared  originally  in  Cavalier 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


“  ‘Looking  for  Baby  Paradise’  could  serve 
as  a  text  book  for  the  study  of  the  life  and 
language  of  a  New  York  slum  ghetto.  Mr. 
Speicher,  whose  novel  is  based  on  personal  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  social  worker,  creates  an  aura 
of  such  reality  that  the  reader  can  visualize 
the  settings  and  understand  the  personalities  to 
a  surprising  degree.  .  .  .  The  author  shows  how 
even  the  most  idealistic  worker  can  be  broken 
by  the  system.  .  .  .  The  book  has  humor  to 
temper  the  ultimate  tragedy  and  vividly  created 
characterizations.  It  will  appeal  only  to  a 
younger,  socially  aware  type  reader  but  Mr. 
Speicher  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  ghetto 
reality  that  is  to  be  commended.”  P.  J.  Earl 
Best  Sell  27:57  My  1  ’67  270w 


Reviewed  by  Nelson  Aldrich 

Book  Week  p4  My  21  ’67  550w 
“This  first  novel  is  written  with  .  .  .  much 
intensity,  both  humorous  and  compassionate. 

At  first  the  dialogue  and  the  references  to 
the  world  [the  social  worker]  lives  in  are  almost 
unintelligible  but  gradually  the  lang^uage  takes 
on  a  magic  life  of  its  own  And  the  conflict, 
the  love-hate  relationship  between  the  gocial 
worker  and  the  Puerto  Rican  knifer.  Baby  Para¬ 
dise,  which  explodes  into  not  proportions  in¬ 
volving  Irish,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  eventually  the 
police,  is  exciting  and  full  of  terror.  The  crazy 
humor  that  goes  all  through  the  story  perns 
only  to  add  to  the  tragic  sense  of  life  that  is 
its  dominating  theme.”  K.  G.  Jackson 
Harper  234:109  Je  ’67  390w 


SPELLMAN,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the  bebop 
business.  241p  $4.95  Pantheon  bks. 

920  Jazz  music.  Musicians  66-10410 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Choice  4:539  J1  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Zwerin 

Commonweal  85:490  F  3  67  1200w 

Library  J  92:359  Ja  15  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Bennett  Kremen 

Nation  204:378  Mr  20  ’67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Charles  Fox  ccn,,. 

New  Statesman  74:261  S  1  67  550w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Williams 

Sat  R  50:120  Mr  11  ’67  50w 
TLS  0993  O  19  ’67  2100w 


SPENCE,  JONATHAN  D.  Ts’ao  Yin  and  K’ang- 
h.si  emperor:  bondservant  and  master,  jzjp 
$7.50  Yale  univ.  press 

951  Ts’ao,  Yin  66-21537 

The  author  “deals  with  the  Manchu  deriva¬ 
tive  of  [an]  ancient  institution— the  captive 
who,  while  remaining  technically  a  bondse^- 
ant,  becomes  an  overlord  of  those  latp  sub- 
iugated.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  could  select  bond- 
.servants  of  Chinese  origin  .  .  .  and  appoint  them 
to  a  kind  of  private  civil  service  (answerable 
only  to  him)  within  t^he  established  cipi^se^- 
ice  .  .  Professor  Spence  recites  the  caper 
of  one  of  these  bondpryants,  .  .  .  fA 
proceeded  to  very  high  posts  in  the  peppal 
Imperial  service:  Textile  Commissioner  and. bait 
Censor.  He  was  given  authority  to  communicate 
personally  and  secretly  with  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 
And  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  acpmulate 
a  private  fortune.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 

"R p VI f^w'Gcl  J.  R*  T iPVGnsoti 

Am  Hist  R  72:1459  J1  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:568  J1  ’67  200w 
“This  is  a  notable  work  of  critical  scholar¬ 
ship  based  on  original  sources.  .  .  .  The  work 
also  throws  light  on  the  background  of  Hung- 
lou-Meng,  one  of  China’s  .best  novels.  This 
curious  combination  of  political,  socim  and  lit¬ 
erary  histories  of  early  i8th-.centup  China  was 
made  by  the  peculiar  positiori  of  the  ppson 
around  whom  the  story  now  is  told,  and  who  as 
an  individual  was  otherwise  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinguished.  This  work  is  more  for  the  scholar 
than  for  the  general  reader.”  Yushu  Pu 

Library  J  91:5602  N  15  66  160w 

TLS  p216  Mr  16  ’67  650w 
“Spence  has  discovered  a  whole  new  kind  of 
social  mobility  in  the  early  Ch’ing  dynasty,  and 
has  revealed  an  important  new  method  of  polit¬ 
ical  control  which  extended  the  emperw  s 
awareness  into  the  murky  depths  of  the  mi- 
reaucracy.  .  .  .  The  author  s  methods  suit  his 
purpose  well.  He  notes  the  incompleteness  of 
official  records,  memorials,  edicts,  and.  statutes. 
He  reconstructs  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  time  with  inventive  use  of  literary 
sources,  and  retouches  the  accepted  .omcial  pic¬ 
ture  of  certain  institutions  with  bits  of  new 
information  and  common,  sense.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Spence’s  initial  contribution  to  the  field  or 
Chinese  history  and  the  study  of  living  institu¬ 
tions  will  likely  be  a  lasting  oneJ’ 

R  KR-y-VXTT  Mr  ’67  5.50w 


SPENCE,  JOSEPH.  Anecdotes,  obseryaGons 
and  characters  of  books  and  men :  coll,  from 
the  conversation  of  Mr  Pope  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  persons  of  his  time;  as  first  pub.  froni 
the  original  papers  with  notes  and  a  life  of 
the  auth.  by  Samuel  W.  Singer,  and  now 
newly  Introduced  by  Bonamy  Dobree.  30bp 
$15  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 

828  Literature— Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire, 
etc.  Pope,  Alexander.  Authors,  English 

65-l()()24 

“Spence  took  down  from  conversation  .  .  . 
nformation  about  literary  life  In  the  fourth 
ind  fifth  decades  of  the  18th  century,  especially 
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SPENCE,  JOSEPH — Continued 


about  Alexander  Pope.  .  .  .  This  edition  re¬ 
prints  the  text  and  notes  of  [the  1820  edition]. 
(Choice) 


“Although  this  edition  Is  not  the  one  to 
acquire,  all  college  and  university  libraries 
should  have  the  Anecdotes.  .  .  .  [The  first  edi¬ 
tion]  left  out  sections  of  the  manuscripts.  A 
truly  modern  edition  with  a  more  complete  and 
accurate  text  and  with  systematic  footnotes 
embodying  the  many  scholarly  discoveries  since 
Singer  will  be  published  under  the  editorship  of 
James  M.  Osborn  (Clarendon  Press).  Since  Os¬ 
born's  edition  has  long  been  eagerly  awaited, 
one  is  puzzled  to  account  for  the  decision  to 
reprint  Singer’s  old  edition.  Dobrde’s  brief 
introduction  provides  useful  information  for 
the  general  reader  but  is  not  essential.” 

Choice  3:1129  P  '67  150w 
“Generations  of  scholars  have  been  grateful 
to  Singer  for  doing  as  much  as  he  did;  but 
his  edition  is  certainly  not  a  ‘classic’  (even  as 
the  word  is  interpreted  by  the  Centaur  Clas¬ 
sics),  and  his  notes  are  quite  inadequate,  and 
at  times  disarmingly  offhand.  .  .  .  Singer’s 
notes  are,  in  general,  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  reader  of  his  modern  reprint  will  frequently 
require  the  enlightenment  that  is  nowhere  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  It  should  be  added  that  the  re¬ 
print  appears  to  be  accurate,  although  the 
printer  and  proof-reader  have  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  on  page  162  with  the  Greek  quotation.” 

TLS  p23  Ja  14  ’65  310w 


SPENCE,  JOSEPH.  Observations,  anecdotes, 
and  characters,  of  books  and  men;  coll,  from 
conversations;  ed.  by  James  M.  Osborn,  new 
ed,  2v  476:477-939p  pi  col  pi  $24  Oxford 
828  Literature — Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire, 
etc.  Pope,  Alexander.  Authors,  English 

[67-70335] 

“Joseph  Spence,  who  became  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
(1728),  had  met  [Alexander]  Pope  shortly  before 
this  .  .  .  and  from  here  on  he  began  recording 
conversations  with  Pope  and  very  soon,  with 

several  other  writers . In  1820  two  rival 

selections  of  Spence’s  Anecdotes  were  pub¬ 
lished.  ...  In  1938  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sold 
the  Joseph  Spence  papers  at  Sotheby's.  They 
were  bought  by  James  Osborn,  then  a  student 
at  Oxford.  Seven  years  later  Mr.  Osborn  began 
to  work  on  the  mass  of  material.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
sult  is  now  published.  .  ..  The  text  is  divided 
into  three  general  sections:  anecdotes  by  or 
about  Pope:  anecdotes  concerning  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  including  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addison, 
Bolingbroke,  Young,  Warburton;  and  anecdotes 
from  Spence’s  travels  on  the  Continent.”  (Tale 
R)  Chronology.  Index. 


[’This  is]  an  achievement  of  scholarship  of 
the  highest  standard.  Mr.  Osborn  was  faced 
with  a  formidable  task.  .  .  .  [His]  first  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  establish  the  best  possible  text  from 
1,  ■  ;  strata  of  texts’;  and  one  may 

thank  him,  in  passing,  for  his  wise  decision  to 
modernize  the  spelling  and  punctuation.  .  . 
LHe]  has  rearranged  [the  materials]  according 
to  their  subject-matter,  to  their  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage.  .  .  [To  the]  approximately  one  thou¬ 

sand  arwcdotes  [included  in  the  1820  Singer  edi- 
BRD  1967],  Mr.  Osborn  has  been  able  to 
add  more  than  600  which  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  including  at  least  one  hundred  relating 
to  Pope.  Some  of  these  last  are  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  .  .  .  Each  anecdote  is  fully 
but  not  excessively  annotated.  Mr.  Osborn  has 
given  us  so  much  in  these  two  volumes  that 
it  may  seem  ungrateful  to  ask  for  more;  but 
he  has  perhaps  forgotten  .  .  .  that  compara¬ 
tively  little  IS  known  [about]  Spence  by  the 
average  student  of  the  eighteenth  century  A 
sumnmiw  of_  his  life  m  twenty  pages  or  so,  from 
Mr.  Osborn  s  shrewd  and  erudite  pen,  would 
have  added  a  most  welcome  feature.” 

TLS  p86  F  2  ’67  2650w 
Va  Q  R  43:clxiv  autumn  ’67  100 w 
“There  are  about  a  hundred  pages  of  Intro- 
discussing  ana  and  anecdotes 
place  of  Spence’s  work 
in  the  form,  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
manuscripts’  and  the  general  method  of  edit- 
®'^®  thirty-one  appendices,  totaling 
seventy-five  pages,  that  pursue  and  develop  as¬ 
pects  of  specif  interest  (literary  aAd  so?iS) 
Ttie  Index — extending  to  141  pages — is  patterned 
on  the  great  HilLPowell  Index  to  Boswell’s  Life 
Wd  IS  therefore  of  general  value  to 
students  of  the  period.  But  tp  my  mind  the 
special  feature  of  the  book,  aside  from  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  text  itself,  is  the  weal^  of 
planatory  notes  printed  after  each  entry.  They 
are  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  ca,r^  the 
reader  on  in  a  narrative  style  from  what  ue  has 
been  reading  in  Spence  himself,  and  together 
make  up  what  could  justly  be  called,  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Spence.’  In  short,  what  distinguishes 
this  work  is  the  combination  of  two  qualities 
.  .  .  scholarly  fullness  and  a,uthority  and  at  tiie 
same  time  immense  readability.  vV.  J.  Bate 
Yale  R  56:584  Je  ’67  650w 


SPENCER,  ELIZABETH.  No  place  for  an  an¬ 
gel;  a  novel.  305p  $5.95  McGraw 

67-22970 

The  thread  of  the  novel  evolves  “through 
the  internal  history  of  a  pair  of  American  mar¬ 
riages.  Charles  Waddell,  large,  bald,  forceful, 
and  a  shade  obtuse,  is  a  businessman  turned 
foreign-aid  officer.  His  wife,  Irene,  is  pretty, 
plump,  ardent,  generous.  .  .  .  The  other  [cou¬ 
ple]  .  .  .  are  the  Sassers  of  Texas,  raised  to¬ 
gether  in  a  small  town  near  Dallas.  Jerry  Sasser 
IS  a  lawyer,  counselor  to  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  a  compulsive  womanizer,  sustains  in  his 
career  by  the  oil  royalties  of  his  wife,  Catherine 
[who  moves],  .  .  .  with  innate  dignity  through 
the  indignities  forced  upon  her  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ruthless  quest  for  power.  In  and  out  of 
[their  lives]  weaves  an  artist  named  Barry 
Day,  .  .  .  improvident,  impractical,  intense — a 
sculptor  of  angels.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  E.  P.  J.  Corbett 

America  117:747  D  16  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  P.  L.  Ryan 

tsoct  Soli  07-^m  'H  1  ’fi7  4.5nw 


Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:124  D  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  Birns 

Library  J  92:3448  O  1  ’67  80w 
’  ‘  [A]  wise  and  intricate  new  novel.  ...  In 
Texas,  West,  Washington,  New  York,  New 
England,  Rome  and  Sicily,  the  two  parlous  mar¬ 
riages  groan  and  creak,  bend  or  break,  and  at 
last  re-establish  themselves  in  a  kind  of  gray 
twilight.  That  is  all,  but  it  is  enough  to  reveal 
the  endless  complexities,  the  weavings  and  un- 
ravelings,  that  comprise  the  patterns  of  love 
on  earth.  As  a  stylist.  Miss  Spencer  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have;  as  an  analyst  of  motivations 
and  organizer  of  narratives,  she  has  had  her 
UPS  and  downs.  .  .  .  Reaching  for  effects,  she 
teeters  on  the  edge  of  illimitable  chasms,  in 
thin  air.  .  .  .  Her  appetite  for  experimentation 
with  disjunctive  time-sequences  should  by  this 
date  have  been  at  least  partially  assuaged.  .  .  . 
If  only.  Instead  of  all  this  touch  and  go,  she 
will  recognize  the  Insuperable  values  of  staying 
and  seeing.”  Carlos  Baker 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  O  22  ’67  850w 


“Nothing  she  has  previously  done  is  as  good 
as  [the  author’s  latest  work].  With  the  most 
delicate  touch  imaginable  [she]  has  given  us 
a  strong,  solid  story  about  real  people  in  a  real 
world,  a  world  we  can  recognize  as  our  own. 
.  .  .  She  has  never  written  more  adroitly,  I  feel: 
the  artistry  of  her  flexible,  light,  almost  casual 
style  is  revealed  only  to  the  analytic  eye.  Her 
(Iguies  of  speech  are  magnificent  and  her  tone 
ranges  easily  from  the  calmly  factual  to  the 
be.autifully  evocative.  She  moves  back  and 
forth  in  time,  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  her 
levelations,  and  she  does  this  without  confus¬ 
ing  the  reader.  ]Many  contemporary  novels  are 
concerned  with  the  disorders  and  diseases  of 
modern  civilization,  and  none  is  more  persua¬ 
sive^  than  this  of  Miss  Spencei-’s.”  Granville 

Sat  R  50:29  O  21  ’67  lOSOw 


“Wliat  makes  this  book  notable  is  that  Its 
author  is  Elizabeth  Spencer,  who  in  her  past 
work  (The  Voice  at  the  Back  Door  [BRD 
1956],  The  Light  in  the  Piazza  [BRD  1961]) 
proved  herself  one  of  the  best  novelists  among 
the  many  women  now  practicing  the  art.  She 
has  never  been  dull,  never  resorted  to  clichds 
and  alv.^ays  made  her  stories  move  with  sure 
grace  and  precisiofi.  No  Place  for  an  Angel 
may  only  he  a  temporarj'  lapse.” 

Time  90:112  O  27  ’67  250w 


SPENCER,  HERBERT.  The  evolution  of  so- 
mety:  selections  from  Herbert  Spencer’s 
Principles  of  sociology:  ed.  with  an  introd. 
by  Robert  L.  Carneiro.  241p  $10.95  Unlv.  of 
Chicago  press 


OUl.  ftOClOlOgJ’' 


Di-zuoai. 


Two  selections  from  the  three  volume  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century  philosopher.  “One 
deads  with  the  structure  and  function  of  so¬ 
ciety  m  general,  the  other  with  the  evolution 
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of  the  regulative  institutions  of  society.  .  .  . 
[In  editing  the  chapters]  I  have  deleted  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  which  seemed  to  me 
either  to  blur  the  argument  or  to  belabor  the 
point.  .  .  .  When  Spencer  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  science  and  introduced  considera¬ 
tions  of  ethics  or  values,  such  passages  have 
generally  been  deleted.  Occasional  passages  m 
which  Spencer  proposed  racial  explanations  for 
certain  cultural  features  have  also  been 
omitted  ...  [as  they]  are  no  longer  tenable.’ 
(Editor’s  pref)  The  texts  used  in  this  volume 
were  selected  from  the  revised  edition  of  vol¬ 
ume  one,  1885,  and  the  corrected  issue  of  vol¬ 
ume  two,  1886.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“As  agent  of  change  in  his  time  and  as  pe¬ 
riod  piece  in  our  own,  [Spencer]  is  being  re¬ 
read,  and  this  volume  in  a  series  of  ‘classics 
in  anthropology’  should  make  rereading  a  pain- 
].6ss  vGntTir©  *  * 

Christian  Century  84:1466  N  15  '67  60w 


“[Carneiro]  has  produced  a  much  needed 
work  by  putting  Spencer’s  ideas  before  our  eyes 
and  by  supplying  a  highly  enlightening  intro¬ 
ductory  essay.  We  learn  from  him  the  role 
Spencer  played  in  the  development  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  evolutionary  theory,  of  the  comparative 
method,  and  of  the  structural-functional  school 
of  thought.  More  specifically,  he  makes  us 
aware  of  the  indebtedness  to  Spencer  of  such 
leading  social  scientists  as  Durkheim,  Sumner, 
Radcliffe-Brown,  Evans -Pritchard  and  Talcott 
Parsons.’’  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:3435  O  1  ’67  200w 


SPENCER,  LILA.  Exciting  careers  for  home 
economists.  (Messner  bk)  191p  pi  ?3.95:  lib  bdg 
$3.64  Simon  &  Schuster 
640.69  Home  economics  as  a  profession — 
Juvenile  literature  67-21617 

The  author  discusses  the  opportunities  for 
a  home  economist  “in  a  variety  of  specialized 
areas — textiles,  food,  fashion,  writing,  art, 
chemistry,  teaching,  radio  and  TV — even  the 
independence  of  setting  up  one’s  own  business. 
The  training  required,  the  importance  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  a  supplement  to  academic 
work  plus  .  .  .  [job  descriptions]  are  covered 
in  this  book.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index.  “Grades  nine  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 


portance  which  every  student  must  confront  if 
he  is  to  grasp  the  full  significance.  .  .  .  These 
essays  provide  valuable  Insights  on  parucular 
dramatists,  poets,  and  critics;  in  addition, 
they  portray  the  intelligence  of  a  justifiably 
established  teacher  and  scholar.  There  a,re  no 
comparable  works  which  can  extinguish  the 
need  for  reading  this  collection.” 

Choice  4:836  O  ’67  190w 

“Each  of  the  22  essays  has  some  Interesting 
lines  or  passages,  but  only  a  few  are  worth 
reading  in  their  entirety.  Four  of  these  are  pn 
modes  of  criticism — his  manifesto,  ‘The  Critics 
Function,’  and  three  in  which  he  efficiently  ex¬ 
poses  the  fallacies  of  some  competing  theories: 
Marxist  criticism,  .  .  .  the  intellectual  history 
approach,  .  .  .  and  so-called  New  Criticism.  .  .  . 
Spencer’s  vision  here  is  profound  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  .  .  .  [However,]  time  after  time  a 
promising  start  collapses  into  superficiality 
and  irrelevancy.  .  .  .  Though  he  may  have  been 
a  great  teacher,  this  collection  confirms  that 
Spencer  was  not  an  important  writer.”  Alan 
Levensohn  „  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  18  67 
700w 

Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Auden 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:16  Je  1  '67  2400w 


SPENCER,  WILLIAM.  The  land  and  people  of 
Tunisia.  160p  il  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $2.93  Llppmcott 
916.1  Tunisia — Juvenile  literature  67-6012 
“The  author,  currently  Director  of  Non-West¬ 
ern  studies  at  George  Washington  University. 
.  .  .  [relates]  the  geography  and  history  of  Tuni¬ 
sia  and  shows  how  the  traditional  and  modern 
ways  of  living  blend.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  through 
nine.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:146  J1  1  '67  60w 


“A  specialist  on  Middle  Eastern  affairs  writes 
cogently  of  this  ’land  of  mild  contrasts  and  a 
gentle  but  firmly  opinionated  people.’  ” 

Horn  Bk  43:490  Ag  ’67  30w 


“[Spencer]  has  spent  several  years  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  on  various  United  States  Government 
missions.  His  book  is  one  of  the  better  titles  in 
this  fine  series  [Porljaits  of  the  Nations]  It  is 
a  well-organized,  well-written  account.”  Harold 
Lancour 

Library  J  92:3205  S  16  '67  80w 


“Both  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  the 
profession  are  considered.  .  .  .  [The  book] 
makes  an  excellent  source  of  reference.” 
Maureen  Reiners 

Best  Sell  27:363  D  1  ’67  70w 
“The  many  areas  of  home  economics  careers 
are  thoughtfully  explored  for  the  high  school 
girl  who  needs  to  be  reminded  of  their  diversity 
and  appeal.  The  material,  in  spite  of  the 
gushiness  at  which  the  title  hints,  is  carefully 
researched  and  well  presented.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  salary  estimates  and  of  names  and 
addresses  of  tho  people  and  Institutions  sup¬ 
plying  information  on  request  will  soon  date  the 
book.  No  publication  dates  are  given  for  items 
in  the  ‘Suggested  Reading’  section,  and  the  list 
of  accredited  college  and  university  programs 
omits  many  good  private  colleges  while  being 
quite  Inclusive  of  state  universities.  ,Like  other 
books  on  the  career  shelf,  this  should  have  wn- 
slderable  usefulness,  but  only  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.”  Peggy  Sullivan 

Library  J  92:3868  O  15  '67  160w 


SPENCER,  THEODORE.  Theodore  Spencer: 
selected  essays;  ed.  by  Alan  C.  Purves.  368p 
$10  Rutgers  univ.  press 
820.9  English  literature — ^History  and  cidti- 
clsm  67-13073 

“This  collection  of  Spencer’s  essays  covers 
material  written  1927-48.  .  .  .  Included  are  treat¬ 
ments  of  Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethans,  Shakes^- 
peare,  three  moderns  (Yeats,  Eliot,  and  A.  O. 
Lovejoy)  as  well  as  Spencer’s  remarks  on  the 
function  of  scholarship  and  criticism  [and  sev¬ 
eral  critical  satires].^’  (Choice)  With  .one  ex¬ 
ception  the  essays  have  appeared  previously  in 
such  publications  as  The  Atlantic  Montffiy, 
Hound  and  Plorn,  and  Modern  Philology.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“With  a  style  that  is  at  once  urbane  and 
incisive,  Spencer  marks  those  points  in  an  au¬ 
thor’s  corpus  where  attention  should  be  given. 
Thus  the  technical  experiments  of  Sydney, 
Chaucer’s  depiction  of  heU,  Hamlet’s^  Involve¬ 
ment  with  the  real  world,  and  the  central  rele¬ 
vancy  of  ‘Ash  Wednesday’  are  indices  of  im¬ 


SPENDER,  STEPHEN.  The  magic  flute;  re¬ 
told;  pictures  by  Beni  Montresor  [based  on 
the  opera,  by  W.  A.  Mozart],  imp  $3.96;  lib 
bdg  $3.86  Putnam 

782.1  Operas — Stories,  plots,  etc. — Juvenile 
literature.  Mozart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeus — Juvenile  literature  66-9616 
This  is  a  retelling  of  the  opera  with  illustra¬ 
tions  based  on  the  1966  production  by  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  “Ages  seven  to  eleven.” 
(Commonweal) 


“[The]  pictures  brim  with  light,  and  batto 
Schikaneder’s  complex  aUegoiy  with  star-stuff. 
'They  will  impress  on  young  minds  the  message 
of  the  symbols — especially  that  of  virtue 
through  restraint — ^long  before  they  become  con¬ 
scious  of  Masonic  overtones  in  the  text.  Spen¬ 
der’s  prose  is,  as  always,  wedded  to  poetic  in¬ 
sight.”  R.  W.  Dumra 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  67 
160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Coimmonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  20w 
“The  text,  by  a  distinguished  poet,  is  not 
an  adaptation  for  the  iiurpose  of  making  a 
suspenseful  story,  as  one  might  expect.  It 
reads  like  an  opera  libretto,  with  the  actors 
reciting  the  poet’s  newly  created  lyrics,  and 
does  not  involve  the  reader  or  listener  as 
either  the  opera  production  or  a  well-told  story 
would  do.  As  a  preparation  for  attending  the 
opera  and  as  a  gallery  of  beautiful  pictures,  the 
book  is  a  delight.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:196  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
“Montresor’s  splashy  light-filled  Ink-and- 
wash  paintings,  almost  essays  m  colored 
lighting,  suggest  all  the  magic  and  fantasy 
‘The  Magic  Flute’  holds.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
Stephen  Spender’s  retelling  of  the  tale  is  not 
so  absorbing.  There  are  too  many  facts,  and 
intricate  relationships  are  poorly  covered  in 
such  a  short  space.  Mr.  Spender  has  also 
provided  some  sophisticated  lyrics  for  some 
arias  (no  music  is  given)  that  would  be  hard 
for  the  young  to  scan.”  Howard  IGein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  D  11  ’66  90w 
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SPERGEL,  IRVING.  Street  gang  work;  theory 
and  practice.  249p  $6.96  Addison-Wesley;  300p 
pa  $1.45  Doubleday 

362.7  Social  work.  Juvenile  delinquency 

65-23659 

Part  I  presents  a  “description  of  delinquent 
subcultures  .  .  .  and  a  .  .  .  discussion  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  street  worker  and  supervisor. 
.  .  .  Part  II  contains  a  set  of  policy  observations 
on  street  work,  drawn  from  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience.’’  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Spergel  admits  in  his  preface  that  a  theo¬ 
retical  analysis  of  delinquency  is  still  inade¬ 
quate  from  a  scientific  standpoint  and  also  as 
a  basis  for  satisfactory  practice.  .  .  .  Essen¬ 
tially,  what  little  theory  resides  In  the  book 
is  the  psychoanalytic  corpus  which  is  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  social-work  training.  .  .  .  ’Practice’ 
and  ‘action’  are  the  cardinal  concerns.  .  .  . 
Spergel  neatly  distinguishes  two  strategies — the 
area  approach — based  on  extensive  contacts 
with  youth — and  the  treatment  approach — 
which  stresses  intensive  Individual  work  with 
delinquents  and  predelinquents — as  well  as  the 
inevitable  mixed  or  balanced  approach — com¬ 
bining  aspects  of  the  preceding  two — which  is 
considered  both  ideal  and  extremely  difficult. 
.  .  .  Spergel  has  written  an  authentic  account 
of  [the  street  worker’s]  missionary  work,  with 
advice  to  his  successors.  .  .  .  [He]  argues  that 
social-work  training  is  indispensable  for  street 
workers — though  .  .  .  schools  of  social  work 
retain  a  case-work  orientation  and  a  psycho¬ 
analytic  bias,  which  are  theoretically  not  well 
suited  to  the  area  approach.  .  .  .  Perhaps  in¬ 
advertently,  [his]  book  suggests  that  the  legal 
separation  between  social  work  and  sociology 
was  ill-advised.’’  Alvin  Boskoff 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:227  Ja  ’67  650w 
“[This  Is]  an  attempt  to  outline  and  inte¬ 
grate  theory  and  practice  of  street  gang  work. 
The  first  part  deals  with  a  fair  but  Inadequate 
theoretical  background.  It  illustrates  more  than 
delineates  a  theoretical  approach  for  street 
gang  work.  The  second  part  pertains  to  the 
application  of  this  approach  and  is  primarily 
based  upon  field  experiences  which  lack  em¬ 
pirical  validation.  Spergel  should  be  credited  for 
his  attempt  which  reflects  his  firm  belief  in  this 
approach.  The  material  presented  would  he  of 
help  to  professional  leaders  engaged  in  de¬ 
linquency  problems  in  large  lower-class  urban 
areas.  It  may  be  of  value  to  students  of  socio¬ 
logy,  but  it  is  a  must  to  students  of  social  work 
Interested  in  delinquency  problems.  Useful  for 
libraries  and  social  agencies.” 

Choice  4:593  J1  ’67  IlOw 


SPIELMANN,  RICHARD  M.  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  182p  $4.95  Seabury 
264.009  Public  worship — History  66-22994 

The  author  “traces  the  changing  liturgical 
patterns  from  the  house  and  synagogue  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  first  century  through  the  Refor¬ 
mation  to  the  present-day  movement  of  re¬ 
form  and  renewal.  Beginning  with  the  Refor¬ 
mation  period,  he  discusses  the  emergence  of 
the  Anglican  liturgy  and  sketches  the  wor¬ 
ship  patterns  developed  in  the  Lutheran,  Free, 
and  Reformed  Churches:  as  well  as  the  post- 
Heformation  revisions  in  Roman  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:436  Je  ’67  90w 


“An  Anglican  approach  to  liturgical  history. 
The  author  keeps  his  eye  on  the  lay  nmrket 
and  never  fails  to  express  enthusiasm  for  re¬ 
newal.” 

Christian  Century  83:1342  N  2  ’66  30w 


“[This]  book  is  so  seriously  marred  by  gross 
generalizations  and  historical  Inaccuracies  that 
one  would  have  preferred  no  book  to  one  so 
wretchedly  executed.  Any  reader  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  reserved  historical  anals'^sis  of 
Jungmann,  Massey  Shepherd,  Klauser,  and  Van 
Dijk  is  uncomfortably  jarred  as  he  watches  Dr. 
Spielmann  gallop  over  centuries  of  liturgical 
history  with  little  apparent  awareness  of  the 
complicated  terrain.  ...  It  is  disconcerting 
that  he  is  not  more  familiar  with  the  rep¬ 
resentative  works  which  he  recommends  to  his 
readers  in  his  own  bibliography.  ...  In  the 
concluding  chapter  .  .  .  there  are  a  number  of 
worthwhile  insights  into  the  role  of  worship 
In  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  problems 
to  be  faced  by  liturgists  in  our  contemporary 
society.  Unfortunately,  these  reflections  do  not 
redeem  the  book.”  R.  K.  Seasoltz 

Commonweal  85:466  Ja  27  ’67  750w 


“[This  book]  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
Episcopalian  layman.  Mr.  Spielmann  picks  his 
way  skillfully  through  the  controversial  bits 
without  becoming  dogmatic,  at  least  until  the 
final  chapter  on  contemporary  needs.  Worship 
in  the  free  churches  is  ignored  after  the  17tfa 
century,  but  his  outline  of  early  and  medieval 
worship  and  the  Continental  and  Anglican  Re¬ 
formations  nicely  balances  clarity  and  detail 
.  takes  into  account  the  theological  and 
political  influences  to  an  extent  not  achieved 
in  the  available  popular  histories.  Discussions 
of  psychological  factors  is  strangely  absent.  As 
well  as  the  layman,  ministers  and  church  lead¬ 
ers  wanting  a  quick  review  and  serious  stu- 
dents  seeking  an  overview  before  more  detailed 
study  will  use  this  book.”  G.  R.  Kelly 
Library  J  91:4960  O  16  ’66  16bw 


SPERRY,  ARMSTRONG.  Great  river,  wide 
land;  the  Rio  Grande  through  history;  il,  by 
the  author.  216p  maps  $4.50  Macmillan  (N  Y) 


976.4  Rio  Grande  Valley — Hlstoi-y — Juvenile 
literature.  Southwest,  Old — History — Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Southwest,  New — History — 
Juvenile  literature  67-2392 


The  author  of  Call  It  Courage  (BRD  1941), 
describes  the  river  in  “its  natural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resources,  and  in  its  role  as  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
^o:  .  .  .  its  historical  associations  .  .  .  with 
Pueblos  and  Navajos;  .  .  .  cowboys  and  set¬ 
tlers;  .  .  .  [to!  the  first  atomic  explosion,  and 
the  space-age  research  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos.”  (Horn  Bk)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Grades  five  to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  27:146  J1  1  ’67  lOOw 

“['The  Rio  Grande’s]  greatness  lies  not  in 
grandeur  but  in  its  impressive  length,  diverse 
physiographic  features,  and  dramatic  history. 
Mr.  Sperry  brings  all  these  elements  together 
In  a  narrative  resplendent  with  word  Images 
and  eplcllke  deeds.”  M.  S.  C. 

Horn  Bk  43:369  Je  ’67  180w 

‘‘The  florid  prose  of  this  book  is  dated,  trite, 
and  full  of  cliches,  and  the  illustrations  are 
undistinguished.  Occasional  Actionizing  de- 
n-acts  even  further.  Emphasis  is  on  the  Rio 
Grande  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  pages  are  devoted  to  erroneous  in¬ 
formation  about  Billy  the  Kid,  who  in  fact 
spent  little  time  near  the  Rio  Grande,  This 
book  IS  a  disappointment,  coming  from  this 
author.”  Laurie  Dudley 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  16  ’67  70w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:35  Ag  19  ’67  90w 


SPINELLI,  ALTIERO.  The 

nict  and  crisis  in  the  Euro 
tr.  by  C.  Grove  Haines. 
Hopkins  press 


Eurocrats ;  con- 
pean  community; 
229p  $5.95  Johns 


o‘ti.1.0  European  federation 


DD-±^0  i  if 


The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  centers  of  united  European  action,  showing 
the  way  they  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  w;hat  today,  at  the  end  of  the  Arst  half  of 
®i?tles._  are  their  possibilities  and  their 
limitations.  (Pref)  The  Epilogue,  “The 
nioment  of  truth  for  the  Eurocrats,”  was  re- 
fOvT,.  translated  edition. 

Originally  published  in  Italy  as  Rapporto 
sull  Europa. 


ixeviewea  oy  N.  L.  Hill 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:186  N  ’67  300w 
hp-to-the-niinute  report  on  the  progress 
toward.  European  unity.  .  .  . 
^  coolly  dispassionate  discussion 
■  •  •  He  describes  the  present 
state  of  affairs  as  a  ‘Europe  of  offices,’  of 
agencies,  and  he  claims  for 
virtue  and  efficiency.  His 
t/c  ^  hnt  u  f^cellent  even  though  highly  theore- 

t?f ’  be^nnmi^a <^rily  academic 
too  generalized  to  be  very 
enlightening.  Recommended  for  large  public 
and  university  libraries.”  R.  R.  Rea  P«Ddc 

Library  J  91:5984  D  1  ’66  120w 

readable,  and  well 
and®^>Vp^wJ^r  i  ball.ast  of  superfluous 
.irrelevant  legal  discussion  of  what  ought 
happened;  it  discusses  what  reallv 
happened,  and  thus  merits  the  close  attention 

tfon  supported  the  uniAca- 

Lion  oi  Western  Europe  as  a  countprmnv#!  frv 

leaderehip®'^^®^  Europe  under  Soviet 

bu^  Ini?'  created  in  Luxem- 

Durg  and  Brussels  was  a  European-oriented 
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bureaucracy,  hoping  for  the  ‘functional  ap¬ 
proach  to  European  unity,’  but  largely  out  of 
touch  .  ,  .  with  public  opinion  and  even  the 
various  governments.  ...  In  a  brilliant 
analysis  not  of  the  desirable  results  but  of  the 
emerging  reality,  [Spinellil  describes  in  non¬ 
technical  .  terms  understandable  to  the  layman 
the  conflict  and  crisis  of  the -European  Com¬ 
munity.”  Hans  Kohn 

Sat  R  60:43  Je  10  ’67  750w 
Yale  R  67:XXXn  O  ’67  950w 


SPINKA,  MATTHEW.  John  Hus’  concept  of 
the  church.  432p  $12  Princeton  univ.  press 
284  Hus,  Jan  66-10928 

‘‘The  principal  aim  of  this  work  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  Hus’  teaching  on  the  Church,  which  was 
centrai  to  his  thinking  and  was  further  made 
crucial  for  him  by  having  been  subjected  to 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  .  .  .  [and]  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  reader  with  a  critical  interpretation 
of  .Hus’  theological  thought  based  on  his  own 
writings  and  on  the  results  of  the  latest  schol¬ 
arship.”  (Pref)  Appended  are  Wyclif’s  Forty- 
flve  articles,  condemned  on  July  10,  1412;  and 
final  articles,  with  Hus’  responses. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Professor  Splnka’s  monograph  appears  as 
a  companion  volume  to  his  masterly  transla¬ 
tion  of  documents  relating  to  Hus's  trial  and 
Hus  at  the  Council  of  Constance, 
BRD  1966].  It  is  mildly  polemical  as  the  au¬ 
thor  frequently  confronts  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Hus’s  statements  with  the  views  pro¬ 
pounded  by.  other  scholars.  .  .  .  Recent  studies 
of  Hus’s  life  and  doctrine  by  Dom  Paul  de 
vooght  are  frequently  referred  to,  .  .  .  always 
with  due  recognition  of  the  Belgian  Benedic¬ 
tine  s  scholarly  competence.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
a  profound,  well-balanced  study,  rich  In  detail 
and  convincing  In  its  emphasis  on  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  Hus’s  thought.  Written  with 
vigor  and  absolute  mastery  of  the  problems 
involved,  .it  is  destined  for  a  wider  audience 
than  specialists  in  late  medieval  theology.  It 
is  topical  In  that  It  contributes  to  a  critical 
evaluation  of  many  problems  revitalized  by 
the  current  ecumenical  trends.”  Otakar  Odlo- 
zilik 


Am  Hist  R  72:165  O  ’66  660w 
‘‘Spinka  shows  that  Hus  was  both  a  man  of 
his  time  and  a  man  ahead  of  his  time.  At- 
tacks  upon  Hus  and  his  responses  are  dealt 
with  ad  seriatim — leading,  as  Sninka  acknowl- 
to  a  repetitive  style.  This  is  a  slight 
liability,  however,  in  a  book  which  con¬ 
vincingly  shows  that  Hus  was  erroneously 
charged  with  Wycliflsm,  and  thus  was  unjustly 
executed.  ....  The  fairly  frequent  imtrans- 
lated  phrase  will  lead  the  reader  to  acquire 
some  Latin  Inductively.  Recommended.” 

Choice  3:802  N  ’66  90w 
Reviewed  by  G.  R.  Potter 

Engl  Hist  R  82:828  O  ’67  250w 


In  general  Spinka’ s  book  is  unsatisfactory 
because  its  author  has  not  been  able  to  master 
his  material,  probably  because  the  questions 
that  come  to  his  mind  as  he  reads  the  sources 
are  not  those  of  current  scholarship  but  those 
of  the  ancient  cause,  the  same  today  as  it  was 
in  1416.  .  .  .  By  [the  end  of  the  book]  we  are 
reading  not  about  the  real  man  but  about  the 
nobly  bearded  Protestant  divine  pictured  on  the 
dust  jacket.  Not  a  heretic,  to  be  sure,  he  never¬ 
theless  had  ‘forward-looking’  Ideas  that  are 
only  now  coming  into  their  own.”  Howard 
Kaminsky 

J  Religion  47:76  Ja  '67  550w 


SPIROi  EDWARD.  See  Cookridge,  E.  H. 


latlon,  deliberation  and  resolution  of  issues, 
and  problem  solving.  These  processes,  which 
are  important  in  balancing  the  goals  of  the 
s^tem,  or  a  system,  are  stability,  flexibility, 
efficiency,  and  effectiveness.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘‘.Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  in  a  short 
review  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  complex 
and  varied  ideas  which  Spiro  offers.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  offer  a  fair  critiq^ue.  To  me,  the 
weight  of  Spiro’s  attack  on  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  field  of  comparative  politics  and 
international  relations  is  convincing,  even 
where  not  original,  but  his  own  alternative 
formulation,  while  original,  is  not  convincing. 
An  underlying  difficulty  is  methodological,  his 
failure  to  distinguish  between  definitions  and 
hypotheses  and  his  tendency  to  treat  hypo¬ 
theses  as  definitions  or  as  established  facts. 
The  work  rejects  institutional  and  structural 
categories  of  analysis  in  favor  of  functional 
and  analytic  concepts,  but  the  result  is  to 
undermine  if  not  destroy  explanatory  power.” 
P.  W.  Riggs 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:217  My  ’67  800w 
‘‘As  Spiro  is  interested  in  method  and 
process  this  is  not  a  text  on  the  history  of 
modern  International  politics.  .  .  .  Spiro’s  work 
is  particularly  of  value  in  presenting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  most  contemporary  thinking  on  the 
international  system,  with  thoughtful  com¬ 
mentary  and  criticism.  Recommended  for  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:588  J1  ’67  150w 


SPIVAK,  JOHN  L.  A  man  in  his  time.  479p 
$7.95  Horizon  press 

B  or  92  U.S.— History— 20th  century  67-17783 
This  autobiography  by  the  author  of  Secret 
Armies  (BRD  1939)  covers  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  from  1914  to  1939.  Index. 


history  that  not  only  did  happen 
but  frequently  happened  because  the  author 
precipitated  the  events.  John  Spivak,  a  crusad¬ 
ing  reporter  whose  byline  is  well  known,  gives 
us  a  fast-paced  journalistic  account  of  authen¬ 
tic  behind-the-scene  activities  concerning  so- 
cial  issues  that  were  yesterday’s  headlines.  .  .  . 
[Ihe  book  Includes]  firsthand,  first-class  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Sacco- Vanzettl  case,  the  West 
Virgmia  coalfield  riots.  General  Smedley’s 
aborl.ed  cabal,  the  Scottsboro  trial,  and  Father 
Coughlin  s  Inflammatory  orations,  to  mention 
Spivak’s  electrifying  accounts. 
AlUiough  the  book  is  big,  Mr.  Spivak’s  style 
and  the  contents  make  it  quick  reading.  Partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  are  the  interviews  with  polit¬ 
ical,  industrial,  and  labor  leaders  of  the  past 
four  decades  that  give  a  valuable  insight  into 
qgrthe-cuff  personalities.  Recommended.” 
W.  C.  Kiessel 

Library  J  92:2773  Ag  ’67  190w 
,  J.7.®PiY8-h's]  counterespionage  against  Nazi 
infiltration  just  before  World  War  H  at  times 
IS  lurid,  and  while  frankly  ex  parte  is  strongly 
persuasive.  As  a  pictorial  writer,  he  is  deft, 
evoking  with  a  line  or  two  a  picture  that  a  less 
competent  hand  would  take  a  page  to  limn.  To 
de.scrlbe  this  book  as  anything  approaching 
PeflPitive  history  would  be  fatuous.  It  is  not  so 
offered.  It  is  presented  as  a  series  of  impressions 
of  .  an  observer,  highly  skillful,  but  highly  un¬ 
scientific,  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  through  some  of  Its  most  turbulent 
years.  ...  It  serves  marvelously  well  to  bal¬ 
ance  and  correct  the  pages  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Dryasdust,  f^tually  correct,  but  very  nearly 
urireadable.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  S  24  ’67  800w 


SPIRO,  HERBERT  J.  World  politics:  the  global 
system;  foreword  by  Ernest  A.  Gross.  345p  $9 
Dorsey  press 

327  International  relations.  Political  sci¬ 
ence  66-24620 

The  author  “rejects  the  traditional  division 
of  the  study  of  politics,  holding  that  there  Is 
no  longer  a  qualitative  difference  between  na¬ 
tional  and  International  politics.  In  his  view, 
the  International  system  has  developed  to  the 
point  at  which  we  may  speak  of  world  politics, 
due  to  a  sense  of  community  brought  about 
by  developments  In  communications  and  trans¬ 
portation,  as  well  as  by  the  nuclear  stand-off. 
In  this  community,  or  system,  similarities  In 
process  and  method  are  Important.  These  Spiro 
examines  under  the  following  headings:  formu- 


SPODEK,  BERNARD,  J 
In  the  kindergarten.  S 


t.  auth.  New  directions 
ee  Robison,  H.  P. 


SPOERRI,  DANIEL.  An  anecdoted  topography 
of  chance  (re-anecdoted  version)  done  with 
the  help  of  his  very  dear  friend  Robert 
Pilllou  and  tr.  from  the  French,  and  further 
anecdoted  at  random  by  their  very  dear 
friend  Emmett  Williams:  with  one  hundred 
reflective  11.  by  Topor.  21 4p  $5  Something 
■else 


848  66-11626 

“In  this  book,  Spoerrl  Itemizes  all  the  Junk 
on  his  work-wrlte-eating  table  [on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  17.  1961]  .  .  .  remembering 
how  he  acquired  each  Item  and  all  the  thoughts 
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SPOERRI,  DANIEL — Gontiniied 
it  brings  to  his  head.”  (Commonweal)  Index. 
Originally  published  in  1962  entitled  Topo- 
graphie  Anecdotde  du  Hasard. 


“For  some  three  years,  the  Something  Else 
Press  has  accomplished  what  every  avant- 
garde  publisher  diould — issue  books  that  all 
other  houses  would  reject  at  first  sight.  ..  . 

[This  publication]  is  very  European — highly 
self-conscious,  smoothly  finished,  smugly  ironi¬ 
cal.  Spoerri  is  a  Kumanian-born  (1930)  French 
neo-Dadaist  who  .  .  .  espouses  the  idea  that 
‘art’  is  anything  that  artists  do.  .  .  .  Since 
Spoerri  and  his  translator  .  .  .  are  both  en¬ 
dowed  with  capacities  for  irony  and  humor, 
the  result  is  generally  amusing,  however,  where 
the  book  fulfills  its  intention  of  pursuing  Robbe- 
Grillet’s  objectivist  principles  to  more  extreme 
ends,  it  still  lacks  that  mad  imaginative  am¬ 
bition  and  noble  defectiveness  that  makes  The 
Making  of  Americans  [by  Gertrude  Stein,  BRD 
1967]  such  a  more  significant  work.’  Richard 
Kostelanetz 

Commonweal  85:404  Ja  13  '67  650w 
"With  sober,  scholarly  precision  the  80 
objects  (an  egg  shell,  match,  empty  bottle  and 
so  on),  .  .  .  are  painstakingly  catalogued  .  ... 
all  are  presented  in  detail,  with  full  formal  ci¬ 
tations  and  footnotes  and  in  impeccable  biblio¬ 
graphic  style,  by  the  author,  one  close  friend, 
the  translator,  the  illustrator,  and  other  oc¬ 
casional  passers-by.  This  is  a  delightful  spoof 
(complete  with  some  of  the  most  unrelenting, 
unabashed  punning  1  have  ever  seen)  in  the 
full  spirit  of  today’s  most  ‘significant’  art 
form.  Here  is  a  genuine  ‘pop’  book,  for  pop 
collections.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:3731  Ag  ’66  200w 


SPOONER,  JOHN.  D. 

of  Charlie  Freeman; 
310p  $5.95  Little 


The  pheasant-lined  vest 
a  novel  of  Wall  Street. 

67-11234 


Charlie  Freeman  is  a  “Harvard  graduate 
from  a  not-quite-upper-class  suburban  Boston 
family,  who  drifts  into  his  first  job  with  a 
New  York  brokerage  house,  hates  it  but  does 
pretty  well  nonetheless,  meets  but  doesn’t 
make  it  with  his  dream  girl.  .  .  .  fin  the  end] 
Gharlie  is  returning  to  a  life  where  he  hopes 
to  be  better  appreciated.”  (Publishers’  Weekly) 


Reviewed  by  D.  V.  MacDonald 

Best  Sell  27:124  Je  15  ’67  240w 
“[Charlie]  is  a  touchy  rather  than  a  sensi¬ 
tive  fellow,  and  he  does  not  realize  that  the 
callousness  of  Wall  Street,  which  shocks  him, 
has  a  counterpart  in  his  own  callousness  in  his 
personal  relations.  Around  that  irony  a  more 
interesting  novel  than  the  one  at  hand  could 
have  been  written.  But  where  Mr.  Spooner 
falls  flat  on  his  face  is  in  a  pitfall  already 
full  of  the  bones  of  American  novelists  who 
have  stumbled  before  him — that  is,  in  trying  to 
digest  the  complex  material  of  financial  life 
into  fiction.  Indeed,  he  does  not  try  to  digest 
it  at  all.”  John  Brooks 

Harper  235:92  Ag  ’67  250w 
“Good  or  Charlie,  leaning  on  his  crutches  of 
alcohol  and  status,  tackles  the  world.  .  .  .  He 
uses  all  his  clever,  upper-class  sophistication 
against  New  Yoi’k’s  world  of  sham  and  against 
the  fakery  of  a  great  brokerage  house.  Along 
the  way  he  also  slashes  to  ribbons  some  Har¬ 
vard  customs.  .  .  .  Sometimes  plebian,  some¬ 
times  patrician,  Mr  Spooner’s  happy  writing 
style  shows  up  on  the  first  page  and  im¬ 
mediately  captures  attention.  Recommended  for 
modern  fiction  collections.”  H.  M.  Kapenstein 
Library  J  92:1646  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p33  My  7  ’67  90w 


it  meant  to  be  a  Mlxtec 
the  Spanish  Conquest. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


ruler  before  and  after 
”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Highly  recommended  for  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  libraries  with  an  active  interest  in  .  .  . 
Latin  American  studies.” 

/>U,rNS,rs,^  A^lZitK  T1  ’C'T  IRHTxr 


“This  study  deals  with  a  relatively  little- 
known  group  of  Mexican  Indians  found  in 
northern  Oaxaca.  .  .  .  Dr.  Spores  has  made  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  historical  documents  in  addition 
to  ethnographic  and  archaeological  data,  sp^me 
collected  by  him  during  field  work  m  1963. 
Examples  of  16th  Century  documents,  four  in 
facsimile  and  others  in  English  translation,  are 
appended.  .  .  .  This  is  a  thoughtful,  inventive 
investigation.  It  is  recommended  for  larger 
anthropology  collections  In  public,  college,  and 
university  libraries.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 
Library  J  92:1174  Mr  15  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  C.  R.  Wlcke 
Science  158:623  N  3 


’67  370w 


SPRAGUE,  GRETCHEN.  Signpost  to  terror. 

217p  $3.50  Dodd 

67-17648 

Terror  “seizes  a  teen-age  girl  [Gail],  hiking 
alone  up  an  Adirondack  trail,  when  she  meets 
a  fleeing  bank  robber.  Within  the  space  ot  a 
few  hours.  Gail  experiences  the  tranquility  of 
a  solitary  hiker  who  has  escaped  from  a  quar¬ 
relsome  family,  meets  and  accepts  young  Lew, 
a  fellow  outdoorsman  who  also  seems  to  want 
to  leave  civilization  behind,  and  begins  to 
realize  that  Lew  is  not  what  he  seems  to  be. 
.  .  .  Grades  eight  to  ten.’’  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:517  N  4  ’67  50w 
“There  is.  of  course,  a  romance  involved, 
but  it  is  the  adventure  Gail  goes  through  that 
is  the  important  paH  of  a  good  strong  story.” 
Best  Sell  27:224  S  1  ’67  80w 


“[This]  satisfactory  but  undistinguished  story 
is  full  of  action  and  tension,  strong  in  the 
suspense  department  but  weak  in  solid  charac¬ 
terization  and  convincing  dialogue.  .  .  .  [Gail’s 
and  Lew’s]  relationship  is  an  interesting  one. 
but  the  ending  is  contrived  and  too  happlly- 
ever-after.  Mrs.  Sprague’s  staccato  journalese 
style,  well-suiled  to  the  plot  at  times,  is  vague¬ 
ly  annoying  at  others.”  M.  G. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  16  67 
12  Ow 


“This  is  an  excellent  study  of  .  .  .  mounting 
terror.  .  .  .  The  lovely  descriptive  passages 
do  not  impede  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  but, 
rather,  serve  as  a  counterpoint  to  the  growing 
tension.  The  secondary  characters  could  have 
been  drawn  with  more  care:  nevertheless,  it’s 
an  exciting.  well-constructed  story  which 
should  be  recommended  for  use  with  reluctant 
readers.”  Madalynne  Schoenfeld 

Library  J  92:3205  S  15  ’67  120w 


SPRAGUE,  MARSHALL.  A  gallery  of  dudes. 
296p  11  maps  $8.75  Little 

917  Frontier  and  pioneer  life — The  West. 
The  West — Description  and  travel.  The 
West — ^Biography  66-21991 

Nine  dudes  aie  Included  here  all  of  whom 
went  West  between  1833  and  the  1890’s.  By 
“dude”  the  author  means  “a  ‘fop  or  exquisite’ 
seeking  new  experiences  in  the  North  American 
West.  .  .  .  My  dudes  were  comic,  but  they  had 
more  than  comedy  to  offer.  They  were  highly 
educated,  and  they  had  traveled  widely.  Most 
of  them  saw  the  West  in  a  broad  and  fresh 
perspective.  .  .  .  They  wrote  well  about  what 
they  saw  and  their  writings  helped  Americans 
to  evaluate  themselves.  ...  I  have  quoted  co¬ 
piously  from  [these]  writings.”  (Foreword)  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


SPORES,  RONALD.  The  Mixtec  kings  and 
their  people.  269p  il  maps  $5.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

970.428  Mlxtec  Indians — Historj’-  66-22717 

“This  book  is  about  the  Mixtecs  as  they  lived 
in  the  years  prior  to  the  1520’s,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  entered  their  lands,  and  as  they 
continued  to  exist  under  Spanish  rule  to  1600. 

.  .  .  Gne  persisting  feature  was  rule  by  a 
hereditary  royal  caste,  the  traditional  source  of 
power  and  authority  in  Mixtec  society.  The  role 
of  the  native  rulers  who  dominated  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  Mixteca  Alta  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  is  .  .  .  explored.  Including  what 


“[Mr.  Sprague’s  portraits]  are  entertaining  In 
what  they  tell  us  of  the  dudes  and  solidly 
grounded  in  what  they  show  us  of  the  country 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  early  comers 
were  sometimes  accompanied  by  artists  whose 
drawings  are  as  graphic  as  the  photographs 
that  came  later.  This  is  a  happy  combination 
of  what  was  bizarre,  romantic,  and  memorable 
in  the  newly  opened  West.”  Edward  Weeks 
Atlantic  219:136  Mr  ’67  600w 
Best  Sell  26:415  F  15  ’67  220w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ag  3  ’67 
270w  . 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:232  Ja  15  ’67  130w 
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■‘The  principal  portraits  In  the  ‘Gallery’  .  .  . 
are  delightfully  candid,  fresh,  sharp  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  humor.  There  are  also  many  back¬ 
ground  figures — famous  generals,  fur  trappers, 
Indian  chiefs,  peripatetic  artists  and  merchants 
and  jailbirds — plus  a  scattering  of  women  who 
are  no  less  alive  for  rating  only  brief  sketches. 
Mr.  Sprague  .  .  .  loves  the  "West,  and  he 
loves  his  ‘dudes.’  He  sees  the  whole  in  a  per¬ 
spective  and  with  laudable  detachment.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  and  drawings.  The  maps  are 
of  great  assistance  to  the  reader.”  Carlo  Beuf 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  F  5  ’67  900w 
‘‘[’rhe]  numerous  black-and-white  plates  are 
excellent  reproductions.  Some  have  never  before 
been  published.  .  .  .  But  as  a  book-book.  Dudes 
falls  short  of  the  mark.  It  will  not  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  such  grand  works  as  Lucius  Bee¬ 
be’s  The  Big  Spenders  IBRD  19663,  which  goes 
over  part  of  the  same  ground.  .  .  .  Mr. 

Sprague’s  deadpan  narratives  make  exciting 
material  mundane.  He  brushes  past  wonderful 
incidents  and  leaves  the  reader  feeling  that  the 
book  lacks  a  central  theme.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
portraying  the  magnificent  flare  with  which 
the  great  dandies  entertained  the  West,  he  has 
catalogued  routes,  names,  and  events,  so  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  personalities.  Character  is 
best  revealed  in  the  account  of  the  .  .  .  journey 
of  Isabella  Lucy  Bird  into  the  Rockies, 
but  the  success  of  the  chapter  is  due 
mainly  to  large  transfusions  of  direct 
quotes  from  Miss  Bird’s  own  letters.  In 
other  chapters,  although  the  author  has 
promised  to  quote  liberally  from  travelers’ 
writings,  he  does  not  excerpt  as  much  as  he 
should,”  Brian  Garfield 

Sat  R  50:43  F  11  ’67  550w 


SPRATLING,  WILLIAM.  File  on  Spratllng:  an 
autobiography;  with  drawings  by  the  author: 
in  trod,  by  Budd  Schulberg.  23op  $7.95  Little 

B  or  92  Mexico — Description  and  travel 

67-21097 

An  autobiography  by  the  author  of  Little 
Mexico,  BRD  1932,  who  “revived  the  ancient 
silver  industry  in  the  mountains  of  Guerrero. 
But  he  was  also  architect,  teacher,  [and] 
writer.  ...  [In  this  book  he  presents  a] 
chronicle  of  the  literary-artistic  world  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  early  1920’s  and  of  Mexico  from 
the  late  1920’s  on.  In  New  Orleans  his  friends 
were  William  Faulkner  [with  whom  he  lived), 
Sherwood  Anderson,  John  Dos  Passos  [and 
others].  ...  In  Mexico  there  were  Diego 
Rivera.  Clemente  Orozco,  David  Siqueiros, 
Miguel  Covarrubias,  Hart  Crane  [and]  Stuart 
Chase.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronolo.gy. 


“A  delightful  and  informative  encounter  with 
ideas,  people,  and  places  which  most  of  us 
know  very  little  about.  Among  the  dozen  or 
more  things  that  Bill  Spratilng  seems  to  have 
been  suited  for.  writing  is  definitely  one.  His 
style  is  imaginative,  fast  paced,  and  not  just 
veneer.  .  .  .  The  chief  impact  of  this  book  is 
in  the  diversity  of  activity  into  which  the  au¬ 
thor  throws  himself.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  gain 
much  perspective  from  a  man  whose  driving 
concern  was  that  the  human  and  artistic  re¬ 
sources  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  exploited  or 
cheapened.  Sadly,  the  open  door  at  Taxco  is  no 
more,  for  Bill  Spratllng  was  killed  in  an  auto 
crash  near  there  last  August  7.”  Anne  Keehan 
Best  Sell  27:356  D  1  ’67  600w 

“The  chapters  on  collecting  pre-Columbian 
objects  are  some  of  the  most  enjoyable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  not  all  about  Mexico.  There 
are  accounts,  for  example,  of  a  trip  to  Gei-many 
bv  zeppellin  as  well  a.s  of  his  experiences  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  E.skimos  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  revive  native  crafts  in 
Alaska.  .  .  .  Though  not  a  suitable  book  for 
Young  Adult  collections  because  of  occasional 
ribaldry,  it  is  recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries.”  F.  L.  Clnquemanl 

Library  J  92:3035  S  15  ’67  200w 

“The  rambling,  haphazard  air  of  the  book 
.suggests  that  Spratling,  who  could  write  with 
skill  and  polish,  simply  sent  off  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher  a  bundle  of  random  notes  he  may  have 
planned  to  work  over  carefully  but  didn’t.  What 
‘File  on  Spratling’  lacks  in  art  it  makes  up  for 
in  candor.  .  [The  author!  is  at  hi.s  best 

when  he  is  portraying  provincial  life  in  Mexico, 
speaking  feelingly  of  the  folk  art.s.  re-telling 
a  folk  tale,  ...  or  describing,  with  affection, 
the  gnibhilv  picare.sque  La  Pioia.  matriarch  of 
a  family  of  iunk  dealers  In  Iguala.  These  are 
the  sort  of  things  that  made  his  earlier  and 


better  written  book,  ‘Little  Mexico,’  (recently 
— and  happily — republished  as  ‘A  Small  Mexican 
World’)  the  fine  thing  that  it  is.”  W.  W.  John¬ 
son 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  N  5  ’67  700w 


SRI  NIVAS.  M.  N.  Social  change  in  modern 
India.  194p  $5  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

309.154  India — Social  conditions  66-14413 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Charles  Leslie 

Am  Anthropol  69:420  Je-Ag  ’67  lOSOw 
Reviewed  by  I.  P.  Desai 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:178  Ja  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  H.-D.  Evers 

Pacific  Affairs  40:182  spring-summer  ’67 
650w 

Reviewed  by  Myron  Weiner 

Pol  Scl  R  82:323  Je  ’67  750w 


STAeL-HOLSTEIN,  ANNE  LOUISE  GER¬ 
MAINE  (NECKER)  Baronne  DE.  The  un¬ 
published  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  [ed.  by]  Victor 
de  Pange;  tr.  by  Harold  Kurtz;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Jean  de  Pange.  90p  $4.50  Humanities 
press 

944.06  France — History — 1799-1914 — Sources 

66-19656 

“This  correspondence  deals  with  the  p^eriod 
directly  after  Waterloo,  when  [Mme.  de  Stael] 
was  gratified  with  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  but 
.  .  .  thought  the  allies  who  had  defeated  him 
were  too  severe  on  France.  She  objected  es¬ 
pecially  to  tire  large  army  of  occupation  and 
to  the  heavy  indemnity  that  France  had  to  pay. 

.  .  .  As  the  correspondence  progressed,  the  Duke 
gradually  modified  his  position  and  came  closer 
to  her  views  until,  soon  after  her  death  (1817), 
he  and  Castlereagh  became  the  chief  advocates 
of  ending  the  occupation  before  the  appointed 
time.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


“The  volume  contains  many  interesting  edi¬ 
torial  comments  by  one  of  [Madame  de  Stael’s) 
descendants  and  is  a  valuable  commentary  on 
a  chapter  of  France  history.”  F.  B.  Ai'tz 
Am  Hist  R  73:126  O  ’67  260w 


“In  this  short  erudite  work,  de  Stael  is  de¬ 
picted  not  as  a  grande  amoureuse,  a  literary 
forerunner  of  the  romantic  movement  of  the 
i830’s,  but  as  a  femme  politique  of  her  genera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  correspondence  vividly  describes 
in  their  Initial  letters  the  opposite  views  toward 
occupation.  Subsequently,  their  positions  coin¬ 
cide.  .  .  .  Efficiently  translated:  index;  and  ap¬ 
pendices,  including  a  chronology  of  correspon¬ 
dence.” 


Choice  4:1040  N  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Norman  Gash 

Engl  Hist  R  82:181  Ja  '67  150w 
“[De  Pange]  published  three  years  ago  the 
little  collection  of  letters  now  admirably  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  Rarely  do  gestures  of  family 
piety  yield  a  result  of  such  value  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  author  presents  the  letters  with 
enough  explanatory  information  and  scholarly 
comment  to  weld  them  into  one  rounded  episode 
lasting  from  August,  1815  (two  months  after 
Waterloo)  until  [Madame  de  Stael’s]  death  in 
July,  1817.  .  .  .  The  exchange  of  letters  .  .  .  re¬ 
veals — beneath  the  elaborate  curtsies  of  the 
age — a  clash  of  temperaments  and  personalities, 
even  more  than  of  purposes:  and  neither  pulled 
any  punches.” 

TLS  p872  S  30  ’65  450w 


STAFFORD,  EDWARD  PEARY.  The  far  and 
the  deep;  with  a  foreword  by  Charles  A.  Lock- 
wood.  384p  pi  $6.95  Putnam 

359.32  Submarines — History  67-23135 

The  author  “relates  the  history  of  submarines 
by  concentrating  on  persons  and  important  epi¬ 
sodes.  His  account  is  International  in  scope  and 
covers  submarine  history  up  to  the  present. 
Some  of  the  submarine  notables  he  writes  about 
are  Weddigen,  Naismith,  Kretschmer,  DeaJey, 
and  Beach.  He  covers  the  incidents  of  sub¬ 
marine  warfaj-e  in  the  Atlantic  during  both 
World  Wars,  the  Squalus  and  Thetis  disasters, 
the  Nautilus  under  the  ice,  Triton’s  round- 
the-world  submerged  cruise,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Polaris  submarines  and  their  import¬ 
ance.”  (Libraiw  J)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[The]  grandson  of  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary 
provides  a  most  exciting  and  interesting  his- 
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STAFFORD,  E.  P. — Continued 
tory  of  the  submarine.  .  .  .  [He]  has  given  us 
an  excellent  portrayal  of  .  .  .  [submariners] 
of  aU  nations.”  B.  D.  Williams  , 

Best  Sell  27:356  D  1  ’67  3i0w 

Reviewed  by  B.  L.  B^ch 

Book  World  p5  D  17  67  650w 
"Stafford  writes  well  and  has  made  a  good 
selection  of  men  and  events  to  talk  ab9ut. 
They  give  the  reader  the  feel  of  submarining, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  quite  day-to-day 
heroism  of  men  who  serve  in  submarines.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  subject  collections  and  xA 

shelves.”  F.  J.  Anderson  _ _ 

Library  J  92:2773  Ag  ’67  200w  [TA] 


STAFFORD,  WILLIAM.  The  rescued  year.  81p 
$3.95;  pa  $2.25  Harper 

811  66-20746 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:91  Ag  67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Hazard  Adams 

Poetry  110:42  Ap  67  850w 
Va  Q  R  43:xvi  winter  ’67  150w 
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STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  T.,  ed.  Perspectives  on 
James’s  The  portrait  of  a  lady;  a  collection 
of  critical  essays:  ed.  with  an  in  trod,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Stafford.  303p  $8;  pa  $2.25  N.Y.  univ. 


press 

813  James,  Henry— The  portrait  of  a  lady 


The  editor  has  chosen  twenty  "diverse  .  .  . 
treatments  from  the  almost  100  studies  of  the 
Portrait.  The  essays  are  grouped  under  seven 
specific  subjects  and  are  a  .  .  .  sampling  of 
various  aspects  of  the  novel;  they  range  from 
James’s  own  notes  through  his  narrative  tech¬ 
niques  and  literary  affinities  to  critiques  of  the 
end  product.”  (Library  J)  Most  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  have  been  previously  published.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


“With  the  exception  of  the  editor’s  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  short  passage  from  an  unpublished 
dissertation,  [this  collection]  contains  nothing 
unavailable  in  other  books  or  periodicals.  .  .  . 
The  introduction  is  comprehensive,  however, 
and  many  of  the  essays  are  standard.  .  .  .  The 
selected  bibliography  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  students  had  it  been  annotated.” 

Choice  4:533  J1  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Cevasco 

Library  J  92:243  Ja  15  ’67  160w 


STAFFORD-CLARK,  DAVID.  What  Freud 
really  said.  260p  $4.50  Schocken 
150.19  Freud,  Sigmund.  Psychoanalysis 

66-24900 

The  author  “shows  how  Freud  came  to  see 
myth  and  legend  as  repositories  of  truth  about 
basic  human  situations  (truth  often  contain¬ 
ing  material  so  troubling  that  it  could  find  no 
other  means  of  expression),  and  how,  in  help¬ 
ing  his  patients  to  interpret  and  acknowledge 
such  truths  in  their  own  dreams  and  recollec¬ 
tions,  he  developed  his  liberating  technique  of 
psychoanalysis.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Glossary  of  psychiatric  terms.  Index. 


Choice  4:917  O  ’67  90w 
Economist  217:1424  D  25  ’65  280w 
“Stafford-CIark  presents  a  thematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Freud’s  essential  ideas  written  in  a 
logical  and  lively  manner.  .  .  .  Freudian  psy¬ 
choanalysis  is  explained  here  in  surprisingly 
good  detail  for  a  book  of  this  size;  and  although 
revisions  of  Freudian  orthodoxy  by  later  theor¬ 
ists  are  not  developed,  the  twists  and  turns  of 
Freud’s  own  changing  ideas  are  well  spelled 
out.  This  is  an  authoritative,  excellent  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  complex  area  for  the  general  read¬ 
er;  it  is  highly  recommended.”  George  Adelman 
Library  J  92:1626  Ap  16  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Jefferies 

New  Statesman  71:229  F  18  ’66  240w 
"This  book  by  a  British  psychiatrist  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  Freud  s  writings  should 
henceforth  be  the  basic  introduction  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  layman  Interested  in  separating  truth 
from  myth  regarding  Freud.  Addressed  spe¬ 


cifically  to  undergraduates,  it  .treats  calm 
and  readable  fashion  the 

Freud,  quoting  him  at  crucial  points  and  sum 
marlzmg  several  of  his  own  illuminating  ®ase 
histories.  ...  A  concluding  chapter  candidly 
evaluates  Freud’s  blind  spots.” 

Va  o  R  4.3:xclil  soring  67  120w 


STAHL,  DAVID,  ed.  The  community  and  racial 
crises;  ed.  by  David  St^l,  Frederick  B  Suss- 
mann  [and]  Neil  J.  Bloomfield.  364p  $7.50 
Practising  law 
323.4  Negroes— CivU  rights. 

"A  collection  of  documents,  including  state¬ 
ments  by  mayors,  municipal  attorneys,  police 
chiefs,  lawyers,  law  prpfessors,  conciliation  ex¬ 
perts,  Negro  leaders,  and  others,  dealing  wim 
the  current  crisis  in  race  relations  in  the  U.  b. 
It  also  contains  an  appendix  that  includes  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964-65  and 
an  .  .  .  essay  by  Robert  B.  Mcl^y  on  civil 
disobedience  and  the  rule  of  law.”  (Choice) 


"Although  an  interesting  discussion  of  racial 
crises,  the  book  suffers  from  fragmentation. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  too  brief  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful;  others  are  simply  extemporaneous  state¬ 
ments  that  lack  depth.  Section  I,  'v^ich  deals 
with  the  crises  in  Savannah,  New  York  City, 
and  Chester  Pa.,  and  Section  III,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  police,  con¬ 
tribute  a  few  new  insights.  Not  a  bad  book, 
hut  not  a  very  exciting  one  either.  More  useful 
to  community  leaders  than  to  college  students. 

Choice  4:98  Mr  ’67  150w 
"This  book  consists  of  papers  presented,  a 
tra.nscript  of  general  discussion,  summaries  of 
small  group  discussions,  and  summaries  of 
federal  law  and  programs,  all  from  a  Decem¬ 
ber  1964  forum  devoted  to  this  currently 
important  theme.  .  .  .  Despite  the  detailed  table 
of  contents,  an  index  would  have  helped  in  the 
use  of  the  heterogeneous  material  collected  in 
this  one  volume.  .  .  .  This  belated  product  of 
the  forum  would  be  useful  primarily  in  collec¬ 
tions  serving  public  officials  of  such  cities  or 
specializing  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  of  public 
administration.”  J.  M.  Elrod 

Library  J  91:4686  O  1  ’66  150w 


STALEY,  THOMAS  F.,  ed.  James  Joyce  today; 
essays  on  the  major  works;  commemorating 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  death:  ed. 
with  a  pref.  by  Thomas  F.  Staley.  183p  $6  Ind. 
univ.  press 

828  Joyce,  James  66-22447 

Contents:  Joyce  hero,  by  R.  G.  Kelly:  Cham¬ 
ber  music  and  its  place  in  the  Joyce  canon,  by 
Herbert  Howarth;  The  Joyce  of  Dubliners,  by 
J.  S.  Atherton:  A  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a 
young  man;  after  fifty  years,  by  W.  T.  Noon; 
The  position  of  Ulysses  today,  by  R.  M.  Kain; 
James  Joyce  in  the  smithy  of  his  soul,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Blissett;  Finnegan’s  Wake  in  perspective, 
by  Clive  Hart. 


"[These  essays]  include  both  fresh  criticism 
and  expert  assessment  of  the  present  state  of 
Joyce  studies.  .  .  .  The  contemporary  perspec¬ 
tive  upon  the  fiction,  offered  by  James  Ather¬ 
ton,  Father  Noon,  and  Richard  M.  Kain,  make 
the  volume  a  desirable  addition  to  Joyce 
shelves.  While  not  matching,  on  the  whole,  the 
seminal  ones  gathered  in  collections  from  the 
whole  body  of  work  on  Joyce,  [the]  essays  are 
authoritative,  in  some  cases  importantly  revela¬ 
tory — and  unavailable  elsewhere.” 

Choice  4:292  My  ’67  120w 
“The  contributors,  seasoned  scholar-teachers, 
believe  that,  despite  the  deluge  of  scholarship 
on  Jo.vce,  his  works  deserve  fresh  appraisal 
.  .  .  Of  interest  mainly  to  other  specialists  in 
contemporary  literature,  these  essays  con¬ 
ceivably  might  assist  informed  laymen  through 
the  more  difficult  works.”  J  R.  Willingham 
Library  J  91:4956  O  l5  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:46  .Ta  7  ’67  320w 
TLS  p436  My  25  ’67  650w 


STALLMAN,  R.  W.,  ed.  The  New  York  Cltv 
sketches  of  Stephen  Crane.  See  Crane,  S. 


STAN  DEN,  NIKA.  See  Hazelton,  N.  S. 


STANDING,  WILLIAM  H.  The  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  study  commission.  See 
Schmandt,  H.  J. 
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STANFORD,  DEREK,  jt  auth.  EmUy  BrontS. 
See  Spark,  M. 


STANFORD,  DON.  Mulligan’s  pirates:  a  novel. 
224p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

65-26263 


“Harry  Mulligan  was  no  thieft  nor  was  Fer¬ 
gus  MacCraig.  It's  just  that  Mulligan  had  sold 
himself  out  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  into  slavery 
when  he  married  a  beautiful  French  nym¬ 
phomaniac  whose  father  owned  a  bar.  And  Mac¬ 
Craig  had  inherited  an  earldom  and  death  duties 
so  heavy  that  the  ancestral  castle  on  the  Scot¬ 
land  coast  seemed  doomed  to  confiscation  by 
the  Crown.  So  they  hatched  a  caper.  .  .  .  With 
the  aid  of  Mulligan’s  in-laws,  a  motley  crew 
of  landlubbers,  they  would  pirate  a  U.S.  Navy- 
carrier  of  the  payroll  for  the  whole  Sixth 
Fleet.  Meanwhile  MacCraig’ s  delectable  kid 
sister.  Lady  Jane  .  .  .  embarks  on  her  o-wn 
crusade  to  save  the  fief  by  bagging  a  rich 
husband.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  Howley 

Best  Sell  25:446  Mr  1  ’66  480w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  91:968  F  16  ’66  190w 


“[Mr.  Stanford]  knows  how  to  take  the  out¬ 
rageous  and  the  familiar,  stir  them  with  the 
exotic,  and  manufacture  a  batch  of  slick  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  good  farceur,  the  author  estab¬ 
lishes  his  major  and  minor  characters  in  deft, 
crisp  outlines.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  F  13  ’66  190w 


“Kilted  earls,  yachted  Arab  princes,  members 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  C6te  d’Azur 
broads  are  traditional  ingredients  of  a  certain 
kind  of  popular  comic  novel.  They  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  here  and  the  recipe  is  mixed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  that  people  who  like  the 
genre  will  laugh  right  through  the  book  and 
the  film  that  is  sure  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  plot 
swirls  with  activity  but  this  must  remain  a 
novel  for  those  who  can  take  the  booming 
dialect  of  mad  aunt  Maudie,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Mhor.” 

TLS  pl41  F  23  ’67  240w 


STANFORD,  W.  B.  The  sound  of  Greek;  studies 
in  the  Greek  theory  and  practice  of  euphony. 
177p  $8.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
481  Greek  language — Pronunciation  67-12491 
A  professor  of  Greek  at  tlie  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  who  was  Sather  professor  of  classical  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  California  1965-66, 
“illustrates  the  prhnacy  of  hearing  over  seeing 
in  the  reading  of  ancient  Greek,  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  primacy  was  exploited  for  expressive 
purposes.”  (Choice) 


“With  this  book  and  L.  P.  Wilkinson’s  Golden 
Latin  Artistry  [BRD  1963],  at  last  in  English  we 
have  book-len^h  presentations  of  that  all-im¬ 
portant  and  miserably  neglected  ‘third  dimen¬ 
sion’  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature:  the  aural. 
.  .  .  [Stanford]  concludes  with  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  use  of  the  approximately 
known  correct  pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek 
(including  pitch  accent)  instead  of  the  definitely 
Incorrect  conventional  pronunciations.  .  .  .  The 
book’s  only  disappointment  is  the  accompany¬ 
ing  phonograph  record  of  Stanford  viva  voce- 
the  renderings  fall  too  far  toward  song.  But 
Stanford  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  his 
book  deserves  to  become  a  blockbuster:  for 
all  libraries  and  all  unconverted,  indispens¬ 
able.” 


Choice  4:814  O  ’67  210w 


“Hand  in  hand  with  .  .  .  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  the  sound-qualities  of  spoken 
Greek  goes  an  energetic  plea  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  certain  views  widely  held  by  present- 
day  teachers  of  Greek,  including  the  notion  that 
the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek  is  too  poor¬ 
ly  known  to  justify  serious  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  classroom  habits.  Stanford  advocates, 
among  other  things,  the  pronunciation  of  phi, 
theta,  and  chi  as  true  voiceless  aspirate  stops 
.  .  .  and  also  the  use  of  musical  accent  with  pro¬ 
per  distinction  of  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex. 
.  .  .  Students  and  teachers  of  Greek  should  be 
deeply  gratefiil  for  [this]  book.  ...  A  number 
of  peripheral  matters  on  which  data  are  scat¬ 
tered  and  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  are  dis¬ 
cussed;  one  example  among  many  is  the  section 
in  Chapter  VII  on  the  speech-defects  of  individ¬ 
ual  ancient  Greeks.”  J.  W.  Poultney 
Class  World  61:9  S  '67  320w 
“[The  author]  not  only  enlivens  his  discourse 
with  learning,  wit  and  enthusiasm,  but  also,  by 
including  a  seven-inch  record,  enables  the  read¬ 
er  to  hear  for  himself  the  paradigmatic  sound 
of  the  master’s  voice.  Three  questions  are  posed- 


How  important  for  the  Greeks  was  euphony  In 
its  widest  sense?  Do  we  know  enough  about  the 
pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek  to  justify  study¬ 
ing  it?  If  so,  would  the  effort  of  learning  to 
speak  it  and  hear  it  correctly  be  worth  while? 
.  .  .  For  the  achievement  of  .  .  .  ‘sound-effects’ 
the  Greek  language  offered  variations  of  pitch, 
tempo,  tone-colour,  intensity  and  rhythm:  and 
this  colouring  could  be  used  to  rouse  specific 
feelings.  .  .  .  [This  book]  should  be  available 
for  all  who  teach  [Greek,  and]  .  .  .  beginners, 
who  are  natural  ‘ear-students’,  will  be  much 
encouraged  if  they  are  shown  that  ‘Greek  is 
richly  endowed  with  living  sounds  for  their 
enjoyment’.  That  is  the  challenge  presented 
in  this  timely  and  very  interesting  book.” 

TLS  p991  O  19  ’67  750w 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY.  Hoover  Institution 
on  war,  revolution,  and  peace.  Soviet  and 
Russian  newspapers  at  the  Hoover  institu¬ 
tion:  a  catalog;  comp,  by  Karol  Maichel. 
(Bibl.  ser)  236p  $6.60;  pa  $5  Stanford  univ. 
press 

016.047  Russian  newspapers — Catalogs 

66-26281 

“The  current  catalog  lists  1,108  titles  of  Rus¬ 
sian  language  newspapers — Imperial  Russian, 
Soviet,  and  Emigre — held  at  the  Hoover  In¬ 
stitution  as  of  January  1966.  In  addition  .  .  . 
(1)  References  are  given  to  catalogs  of  the 
Columbia  University  Library  and  the  Library 
of  Congress;  (2)  References,  whenever  feasible, 
are  given  to  other  bibliographical  works  where 
specific  and  detailed  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  particular  title  can  be  located.  The 
newspapers  listed  here  are  arranged  alphabe¬ 
tically  by  title  [in  transliteration].  .  .  .  Hold¬ 
ings  are  itemized  and  identified  by  date  and/or 
number.”  (Introd) 


“There  is  some  confusion  about  the  present 
state  of  acquisitions.  For  example,  only  very 
few  newspapers  are  at  present  received  by 
Hoover  on  subscription  if  one  is  to  believe  the 
Catalog.  There  are  other  irritating  mistaltes, 
but  these  are  small  and  easily  forgotten.  The 
catalog  ...  is  easy  to  use.  It  is  needed  by 
both  individual  specialists  in  Soviet  affairs  and 
libraries.” 

Choice  4:392  Je  ’67  220w 
“According  to  the  editor,  only  85  per  cent 
of  the  actual  holdings  are  listed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  classifying  some  materials  as  news¬ 
papers  or  as  journals.  Borderline  materials 
will  be  included  in  a  forthcoming  catalog  of 
Russian  periodicals  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 
.  .  .  A  slightly  confusing  practice  of  sometimes 
listing  holdings,  sometimes  only  missing  issues, 
ana  at  other  times  both  the  available  and  miss¬ 
ing  Issues  detracts  from  really  easy  use  of  the 
volume.” 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:291  J1  ’67  170w 


STANCE,  G.  ROBERT.  Matthew  Arnold:  the 
poet  as  humanist.  300p  $6.95  Princeton  univ. 
press 

821  Arnold,  Matthew  66-26588 

“This  study  of  the  major  poetic  ideas  which 
inform  Arnold’s  poetry  defines  its  philosophicai 
backgrounds  through  .  .  .  readings  of  many 
individual  poems.  The  author  begins  by  search¬ 
ing  for  the  ‘points’  around  which  Arnold’s 
thoughts  and  Images  tended  to  cluster  and 
finds  that  they  are  the  ideas  around  which  the 
poet  organized  his  examination  of  life.  This 
book  therefore  falls  into  chapters  based  on  these 
central  ideas:  poetry,  nature,  self,  and  love.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“This  Illuminating  study  of  Arnold’s  poetry 
is  lucid  in  style,  comprehending,  and  sympathe¬ 
tic.  It  does  not  duplicate  the  kind  of  coimmen- 
taiy  on  individual  poems  available  in  Tinker 
and  Lowry’s  standard  The  Poetry  of  Matthew 
Arnold  [BRD  1940].  .  .  .  Stange’s  criticism 
emphasizes,  among  other  issues,  the  relation 
between  Arnold’s  poetry  and  that  of  Goethe, 
and  the  relevance  for  the  present  age  of  Arnold’s 
interest  in  the  problem  of  personality.  Highly 
recommended  for  any  library.” 

Choice  4:986  N  ’67  120w 
“Too  often  [Stange]  stretches  or  squashes 
the  poetiy  he  is  examining  to  make  it  fit  his 
chosen  Procrustean  framework,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  too  often  he  is,  as  Arnold 
said  of  Ruskin,  ‘dogmatic  and  wrong’.  .  .  . 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  mislead  the 
ordinary  reader  wherever  it  departs  widely 
from  accepted  interpretations  of  Arnold’s  poems. 
There  is  also  some  failure  in  proportion.  On 
several  of  the  more  important  poems  .  .  .  the 
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STANCE,  G.  R. — Continued 

author  has  little  or  nothing  to  say,  whereas 
he  treats  some  minor  pieces  at  unexpected 
and  unnecessary  length.  The  scholar,  who  is 
less  likely  to  be  misled  than  the  common  reader, 
will  give  a  cautious  welco'ine  to  Mr.  Btange's 
book  both  for  its  printing  of  several  unpublished 
passages  from  the  Yale  manuscript  and  for 
its  discussion  of  Goethe’s  influence  on  Arnold's 
poetry  .  .  .  but  he  will  regret  the  author's  wish 
to  'make  it  new'  at  the  expense  of  plausibility 
in  his  interpretations  of  some  familiar  poems 
and  also  his  carelessness.  .  .  .  (tne  must  add 
that  the  discussion  of  Goethe's  influence  is 
less  of  a  novelty  and  more  superficial  than  the 
author  supposes  and  also  that  it  fails  to  make 
some  obvious  connexions.” 

TLS  p5y6  J1  6  '67  llSOw 


Reviewed  by  A.  K.  Davis 

Va  Q  R  44:165  winter  ’68  500w 


STANGER,  ROLAND  J.,  ed.  West  Berlin;  the 
legal  context  [by]  Stanley  D.  Metzger  [and 
others].  1.33p  $4.76  Ohio  state  univ.  press 
341  Berlin.  International  law  65-10768 
An  analysis  of  the  background  and  nature 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Berlin  dispute  which 
was  originally  presented  at  a  regional  meeting 
of  The  American  Society  of  International  Law 
at  Ohio  State  University.  Contents:  The  division 
of  Berlin  and  of  Germany,  by  S.  D.  Metzger: 
The  origin  and  nature  of  the  rights  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  in  Berlin,  by  J.  W.  Bishop;  Some 
basic  legal  problems  underlying  the  Berlin  dis¬ 
pute,  by  H.  W.  Baade:  A  relevant  legal  context 
for  the  problem  of  West  Berlin,  by  Saul  Mend- 
lovitz. 


“An  excellent  collection  .  .  .  dealing  with  the 
legal  aspects  of  an  important  international 
political  problem.  [The  four  authors]  are  all 
competent  writers  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Since  the 
essays  were  originally  presented  as  lectures, 
they  all  are  quite  readable.  The  book  Joins  an 
expanding  literature  on  current  legal-political 
problems,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  Forum  publications.” 

Choice  3:1177  F  ’67  150w 
“The  editor  and  the  authors  [of  this  book] 
are  law  pi'ofessors  and,  although  they  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  basically  the  Berlin  tensions 
a.re  politically  motivated  and  none  of  them  be¬ 
lieves  'that  the  Berlin  problem  is  Justifiable  in 
any  meaningful  sense,’  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  whole  problem  is  to  some  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  ‘the  relevant  rules  of  international 
law.’  .  .  .  The  book  deserves  to  reach  a  wide 
audience.”  Kurt  Schwerin 

Library  J  91:3743  Ag  ’66  240w 


STANLEY-WRENCH,  MARGARET.  The  silver 
king;  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  great 
Anglo-Saxon  ruler:  il.  by  Leonard  Vosburgh. 
189p  $3.25  Hawthorn  bks. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  Saint,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land — Juvenile  literature  66-16258 

“Although  this  is  the  biography  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  who  lived  and  ruled  Eng¬ 
land  many  years  ago,  it  is  really  a  story-biog¬ 
raphy.  Many  of  the  incidents  in  it  are  a  recon¬ 
struction.  from  imagination,  of  what  may  have 
happened.”  (Author’s  note)  Glossary.  Chron¬ 
ology.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  seven  to 
nine.”  (Library  J) 


The  author  does  a  commendable  Job.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  serve  to  initiate  young  readers 
to  an  exciting  period  of  history.” 

Best  Sell  27:18  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
“A  carefully  written,  objective  story-biogra¬ 
phy.  .  .  .  Though  there  is  little  character  analy¬ 
sis  of  Edward,  the  reader  ends  up  understand¬ 
ing  him  ‘in  the  round.’  There  are  many  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  daily  life,  especially  in  court 
circles,  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  and  Norman 
France.”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  91:4360  S  15  ’66  90w 
“There  are  a  confusing  number  of  characters 
in  the  pages  of  [this!  book,  but  the  main  facts 
of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  life  are  clear.  ...  It 
is  the  human  details  that  are  lacking.  Although 
the  author  has  tried  to  flesh  the  bones  with  her 
Imagination,  the  result  is  a  rather  shadowy 
hero.  Whatever  is  lacking  in  Edward,  however, 
is  made  up  for  by  the  vivid  and  unsentimental 
picture  of  life  in  11th-century  England  and 
Normandy  Just  before  the  Conquest.”  Kate 
McQuade 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  Ag  7  ’66  ISOw 
[YA] 


STARBIRD,  KAYE.  A  snail’s  a  failure  so¬ 
cially,  and  other  poems,  rnpstly  a,bout  people. 
11  by  Kit  Dalton.  53p  $2.95  Lippincott 
gU  67-6791 

This  book  contains  more  than  30  p^ms  about 
people  and  animals  by  the  author  of  Eon  t  Ever 
Cross  a  Crocodile  (BRD  1963).  “Grades  five  to 

*’  fT  .iHrcirv 


“Kaye  Starbird  is  a  native  Vermonter  whose 
verse  has  a  .  .  .  Yankee  tang  of  personality. 

.  .  At  her  best,  she  is  a  kind  of  light  verse 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.’’  Melvin  Maddocks 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  N  3  66 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Guiney 

Library  j  92:338  Ja  15  67  lOOw 


“This  book  ...  is  .  a  salty  Joy,  peopled  with 
such  characters  as  ‘The  Widow  Eay,  who 
copes, /Groes  stalking  through  the  A-and  P/And 
punching  canteloupes.’  .  .  .  Facets  of,  human 
nature  are  shown  as  well  as  Nature  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  and  the  illustrations,  a  little  on  the 
E.  H.  Shephard  side,  are  by  the  poet’s  daughter. 
Salute  to  Starbird  and  Company.”  Eve  Merriam 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p67  N  6  ‘66 
160w 


“Some  serious  notes  are  sounded  in  this  col¬ 
lection  of  light  verse,  but  most  of  the  selections 
are  lightly  humorous  and  a  few  broadly  silly. 
The  subjects  are  weather,  animal  life,  nature, 
friends,  and  neighbors.  Fourth-  to  sixth-graders 
will  enjoy  the  bouncy  rhythm.”  Zena  Suther¬ 
land 

Sat  R  49:62  O  22  ’66  40w 


STARBUCK,  GEORGE.  White  paper;  poems. 
67p  $3.95:  pa  $1.95  Little 
811  66-22682 
A  second  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which 
appeared  previously  in  such  publications  as  The 
New  Yorker,  Poetry,  and  Yale  Review. 


Choice  4:676  S  ’67  IlOw 

“The  verses  in  this  small  volume  sting.  .  .  . 
While  the  quality  of  the  sting  varies,  the  poet 
is  surprisingly  consistent  in  persisting  his  mes¬ 
sage:  the  continuous  investigations  by  man  of 
man’s  relation  to  his  world.  He  develops  his 
theme  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  satire 
is  sometimes  further  enriched  by  parody.  .  .  . 
The  wit  is  comprehensible,  though  it  has,  for 
my  taste,  too  many  macabre  tones.  Many  of  the 
lines  here,  in  spite  of  the  overt  primary  in¬ 
terest  in  the  evils  of  today’s  world  in  them, 
are  cadenced  by  subtle  rhythms  that  are  not 
discernible  on  first  reading.  Starbuck  also 
makes  clever  use  of  assonance.  This  is  one  of 
the  better  volumes  of  poetry  I  have  read  lately 
from  that  group  of  contemporary  poets  whose 
works  seem  strange  because  they  insist  on  hid¬ 
ing  their  lyrical  measures  of  life  behind  broken, 
ugly  images.”  R.  P.  Cayton 

Library  J  91:4961  O  15  ’66  210w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

New  Yorker  43:161  Mr  4  ’67  60w 
“To  me,  Starbuck’s  first  volume  [Bone 
Thought,  1961]  had  an  irritating  cleverness 
whose  slickness  suggested  no  commitment. 
Now.  reading  White  Paper  ...  I  feel  that  I 
was  wrong,  and  can  agree  with  Harvey  Shapiro 
that  ‘for  all  his  lightness  [Starbuck]  is  reglst- 
ermg  a  protest.’  'The  contrast  between  the 
disciplined  form  and  the  savage  social  con¬ 
duct  it  comments  upon  may,  after  all,  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  devastation.  .  .  .  Rang¬ 
ing  from  parody  to  elegy  to  sonnets,  and  even 
acrostic  exercises,  Starbuck’s  carefully  wrought 
poems  are  generally  superior  examples  of  their 
kind.”  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  F  11  ’67  160w 


STARCH.  DANIEL.  Measuring  advertising 
readership  and  results.  270p  $8.95  McGraw 
659.1  Advertisirlg — Research  66-15604 

The  author,  “advertising,  marketing,  and 
readership  researcher  .  .  .  has  [here]  dis- 

tilled  many  of  his  premises  and  fliidings.” 

lo3,t  iv) 


Does  a  two-page,  four-color  ad  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  a  one-page,  four-color  ad?  How 
beneficial  is  the  use  of  celebrity  ads  in  pro- 
inoting  a  product?  Does  magazine  thickness 
affect  advertisement  readership?  The  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions  are  to  be  found 
in  this  outstanding  work.  Anyone  with  a  mar¬ 
ketable  product  or  service  to  sell  should  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  book.  It  will  certainly  appear  on 
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many  college  reading  lists.  .  .  .  The  author  is 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  readership  measure- 
ment  and  is  well  qualified  to  write  this  book. 
Highly  recommended  for  all  collections."  R.  L. 

fl.t  AT*.Q 

Library  J  91:5964  D  1  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  49:120  O  8  ’66  30_J5C 


STARKi  FREYA.  Rome  on  the  Euphrates;  the 
story  of  a  frontier.  481p  pi  maps  $9.75  Har- 
court 

937  Rome — History.  Asia  Minor — History 

67-10306 

‘‘The  Battle  of  Magnesia  in  189  B.C.,  which 
established  Rome  in  the  Middle  East,  lesulted  in 
the  closing  of  the  trade  routes  that,  since 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  linked  China  to  the 
commeice  of  the  Mediterranean  under  Hellen¬ 
istic  kings.  Rome  repeatedly  weakened  all 
powers  that  appeared  to  be  growing  too 
strong  on  her  immediate  periphery.  Their  weak¬ 
ness  then  forced  her  to  build  a  frontier 
against  more  distant  enemies,  and  this  drained 
her  manpower  and  finally  placed  an  intolerable 
strain  upon  the  whole  Empire.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  FitzGerald 

America  116:384  Mr  18  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:148  Ap  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  27:41  Ap  15  ’67  550w 
“Those  who  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  [Miss 
Stark’s]  next  appearance  can  now  sit  back  and 
enjoy  a  work  as  finely  wrought,  as  beautifully 
written,  as  thoroughly  researched  as  any  which 
have  gone  before.  .  .  .  Miss  Stark’s  words  re¬ 
veal  that  she  not  only  observes  but  absorbs 
the  inmost  truths  of  the  area  sbe  visits.  Once 
again  we  may  say  of  still  another  of  her  more 
than  a  dozen  works:  here  is  a  historical  study 
of  highest  rank,  a  book  of  beauty."  J.  G.  Harri¬ 
son 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  21  ’67 
700w 

“[This  book]  is  less  a  history  than  a  threnody: 
a  long  lament  for  opportunities  missed,  roman¬ 
tically  written,  with  the  immense  advantage 
that  [Miss  Stark]  knows  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  and  illuminates  it  by  memories  of  her 
voyages  and  by  parallels  from  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  region 
at  present,  also  by  a  superb  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  .  The  only  fault  in  the  book  is  too 
much  of  an  aura  of  might-have-been  and  too 
strong  a  feeling  of  moral  condemnation.  People 
were  what  they  were  and  history  was  what 
it  was.  But  Miss  Stark  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  sad  story  which  she  illuminates  so  well  has 
a  moral  for  today.” 

Economist  221:59  O  1  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:1486  Ap  1  ’67  160w 
“[This  book  claims  to  be]  the  first  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  single  work  of  the  whole  story  [of] 
eight  centuries  on  the  easternmost  frontier  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  .  Miss  Stark’s  claim 
is  peculiar:  Rome  had  no  eight-century  history 
on  the  Euphrates  and  so  she  fills  out  her  work 
with  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  with  potted  accounts  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  from  Augustus  on,  with  quick  judg¬ 
ments  on  literature,  philosophy,  religion  and 
monasticism,  with  ‘interpretations’  of  everybody 
and  anybody.  .  .  .  [Miss  Stark]  quotes  the 
eminent  and  the  much  less  than  eminent  equally 
and  in  the  same  tone,  and  .  .  .  doesn’t  distin¬ 
guish  between  legitimate  inference  or  conjecture 
and  useless  guessing-games.  .  .  .  Miss  Stark 
says  that  the  ‘facts’  which  her  argument  ‘relies 
on  are  not  controversial’.  What  facts?  'That  'the 
Greeks  were  always  traders’?”  M.  I.  Finley 
New  Statesman  73:84  Ja  20  ’67  500w 
New  Yorker  43:196  Ap  22  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Rex  Warner 

Sat  R  50:31  Mr  25  ’67  600w 
“Miss  Stark  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  superb 
traveller.  .  .  .  [She]  is  not  merely  tireless  and 
adventurous.  She  also  has  a  deep  feeling  for, 
and  understanding  of.  the  relation  between  the 
landscape  and  the  human  actions  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.  In  this 
field  she  is  a  first-class  authority,  and  it  is  one 
of  two  fields  that  one  has  to  master  if  one  is 
to  write  the  history  of  Rome’s  Euphrates  fron¬ 
tier  satisfactorily.  The  complementary  field  is, 
of  course,  that  of  the  historical  texts  and  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  archaeological  evidence,  and  in 
this  field  Miss  Stark  frankly  informs  her  read¬ 
ers  of  her  limitations.  She  cannot  read  the  Greek 


texts  in  the  original  (and,  for  this  piece  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  texts  in  Greek  are  more  important 
than  those  in  Latin).  She  is  also  prepared  to 
be  found  guilty  of  a  number  of  minor  Inac¬ 
curacies.  ...  In  her  narrative  she  also  some¬ 
times  casts  her  net  too  wide.  ...  It  is  the 
fii-st-hand  knowledge  of  the  teri-ain,  and  the 
subtle  understanding  of  the  terrain’s  relation 
to  human  life,  that  give  this  book  its  special 
value — and,  in  this  sphere,  its  value  is  unique.” 

TLS  P1057  N  24  ’66  3150w 


STARK,  WERNER.  The  sociology  of  religion; 
a  study  of  Christendom.  2v  235;357p  v  1 
$^.95;  v2  $6.95  Fordham  unlv.  press 
301.45  Religion  and  sociology  66-27652 

Two  of  three  projected  volumes.  In  volume 
one,  the  author,  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Fordham  University,  describes  “religious  bodies 
which  are  closely  associated  with  and,  in  some 
cases,  coincide  with  the  inclusive  society  which 
contains  them.  [In  volume  two,  he  discusses 
the  origin,  nature,  variety  and  decay  of  sects. 
Volume  three  will  concern  the  universal 
church].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  to  each 
volume. 


“In  Volume  I,  [the  author]  discusses  three 
associated  ideas;  a  sacred  ruler,  a  sacred  na¬ 
tion,  and  a  sacred  mission.  All  three,  in  their 
primary  forms,  are  illustrated  principally  by 
Byzantium,  Russia,  France  and  England.  The 
secondary  forms — ‘the  democratic  variant’  and 
‘the  proletarian  variant’  are  exemplified  by 
B'rance,  Italy,  Poland,  the  United  States,  and 
Russia.  The  underlying  thesis  of  the  book  is 
that  religious  ethnocentrism  led  Christianity 
to  coincide  with  or  to  be  closely  associated 
with  the  societies  which  contained  it.  .  .  . 
Though  giving  an  additional  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  the  Christian  problem,  this 
first  volume  still  contains  statements.  In  the 
analysis  as  well  as  in  conclusions,  which  are 
too  shallow  or  sweeping.  .  .  .  [In  the  second 
volume],  the  author  uses  a  typological  approach 
because  of  the  variety  of  ways  sectarian  op¬ 
position  shows  itself,  but  he  constantly  con¬ 
cretizes  his  study  by  drawing  on  such  groups 
as  the  Quakers,  Methodists  and  many  others. 
Highly  recommended  for  scholars  generally  and 
specialists  in  the  field.”  A.  B.  Brzoska 
Library  J  92:2938  S  1  ’67  400w 


“[This]  work  is  both  stimulating  and  origi¬ 
nal.  ...  In  the  second  volume,  on  sectarian  re¬ 
ligion,  the  underlying  theses  of  the  whole  work 
begin  to  emerge  more  clearlj^.  ...  [It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s]  thesis  that  sectarian  religion  is  in 
origin,  and  long  as  it  remains  truly  sec¬ 
tarian,  an  expression  of  protest  by  an  under¬ 
privileged  group.  .  .  .  There  is  thus  boldly 
sketched  a  theory  of  sectarian  religion  which 
has  a  compelling  logical  coherence,  even  though 
one  can  hardly  regard  it  as  more  than  a  base¬ 
line  for  further  empirical  and  historical  studies. 
Professor  Stark  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
having  drawn  attention  to  new  comparative 
hypotheses,  and  to  some  unfamiliar  but  highly 
relevant  material,  such  as  that  on  Russian 
sects.  .  .  .  More  difficult  to  fit  into  this  theory, 
as  he  readily  admits,  is  the  case  of  the  United 
States.” 


TLS  p249  Mr  23  ’67  1700w 


STARKIE,  ENID.  Flaubert:  the  making  of  the 
master.  403p  pi  $8.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

B  or  92  Flaubert,  Gustave  67-28968 

“Three-quarters  of  the  present  book  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  Flaubert’s  life  up  to  the  publication  of 
Madame  Bovary;  the  remainder  to  a  study  of 
the  novel,  its  antecedents  and  Flaubert’s  aesthe¬ 
tic  doctrine.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Book  World  p4  O  15  ’67  1660w 
“As  told  by  Dr.  Starkie — and  she  brings  to¬ 
gether  much  material  which  has  hitherto  lan- 
rmished  in  libraries  or  been  published  in  de¬ 
tailed  studies — Flaubert’s  was  a  simple  life, 
however  complicated  the  details  of  its  senti¬ 
mental  side  may  have  been.  .  .  .  Flaubert's 
character,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  simple. 
In  the  many  letters  quoted  by  Dr.  Starkie,  its 
ambivalence  gradually  emerges.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor’s]  major  biographies  of  Baudelaire  [BRD 
195S]  and  Rimbaud  [BRD  1962]  were  stronger  on 
the  purely  biographical,  than  on  the  critical, 
side.  The  same  is  true  here  despite  her  minute 
examination  of  the  early  works  and  the  genesi.s 
of  Flaubert’s  first  masterpiece.”  Anthony 
Plartley 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  O  20  ’67 
600  w 

Economist  224:1101  S  23  ’67  600w 
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STARK  IE,  ENID — Continued 
“Gustave  Flaubert’s  brand  of  genius  has  al¬ 
ways  puzzled  students  because  he  cloaked  his 
life  in  mystery,  his  theories  in  paradox.  Gut  not 
much  has  escaped  Or.  Starkle.  .  .  .  With  access 
to  manuscripts,  notes,  and  letters  not  previously 
used,  she  has  traced  the  development  of  his  gen¬ 
ius  to  its  miraculous  unfolding  in  Madame  Go- 
vary  and,  in  summary  fashion,  beyond.  .  .  • 
With  its  quotations  in  both  French  and  English, 
Its  numerous  photographs,  and  adequate  docu¬ 
mentation,  this  book  can  Interest  both  informed 
laymen  and  the  specialist  in  19th-Century 
French  literature.  It  is  recommended  for  both 
academic  and  large  public  libraries.’’  J.  R.  Wil¬ 
lingham 

Library  J  92:3424  O  1  ’67  130w 
“Dr  Starkie  goes  over  the  well-known  story 
of  Flaubert’s  youth  and  early  manhood  and  puts 
the  disputes  about  detail  before  us.  A  lot  of 
this  we  see  in  his  own  pungent  words.  .  .  . 
Flaubert  is  so  powerful  and  vivid  in  his  letters 
and  diaries  that  he  cannot  fail  to  out-write  his 
biographers.  Miss  Starkie  quotes  freely.  She .  is 
more  tolerant  of  Du  Camp  than  other  critics 
have  been;  the  portrait  of  Gouilhet  is  charming; 
she  spares  an  understanding  word  for  the  clam¬ 
orous  Gouise  Colet.  .  .  .  My  only  complaint 
against  Miss  Starkle’s  book  is  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  clumsily  written,  that  some  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  are  in  Frenchified  English  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  repetitions  give  a  patchy  effect  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  narrative.  I  hope  she  will  rally  her  powers 
for  a  second  volume.”  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  '74:259  S  1  '67  550w 


Reviewed  by  Lewis  Galantiere 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  N  19  ’67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:100B  O  30  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  Thomas  Bishop 

Sat  ft  50:56  N  25  ’67  400w 
“[Dr.  Starkie]  explains  that  she  originally 
planned  a  book  m  two  volumes  .  .  .  [butj  it  is 
not  certain  that  there  will  now  be  a  second  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  [Her]  portrait  of  the  man  does  not 
differ  substantially  from  the  traditional  one, 
though  she  makes  a  number  of  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions.  .  .  .  [Her]  biography  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work:  scholarly,  sympathetic  and  read¬ 
able.  The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said 
of  the  chapters  on  Madame  Bovary.  [The  au- 
tlior]  fails  somehow  to  bring  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  connexion  between  the  man  and  the 
writer  which  was  her  declared  aim.  .  .  .  She 
adopts  a  conventionally  academic  approach,  de¬ 
voting  most  of  her  space  to  theme,  characters 
and  characterization.  .  .  .  Quotations  from  one 
or  two  of  the  greatest  scenes  in  the  novel  are 
followed  by  the  tritest  of  comments.  There  is 
nothing  about  Flaubert’s  magnificent  technical 
originality,  which  made  him  the  greatest 
virtuoso  who  has  ever  practised  prose  fiction.” 
TLS  pSOO  S  7  ’67  1500w 
Va  Q  R  44:xxxiv  winter  ’68  190w 


STARR,  H.  W.,  ed.  The  complete  poems  of 
Thomas  Gray.  See  Gray,  T. 


STEAD,  CHRISTINA.  The  puzzleheaded  girl; 
four  novellas.  255p  $6.95  Holt 

67-17992 

“Prescribed  in  this  collection  of  novellas  .  .  . 
are  four  character  studies:  two  of  women,  one 
of  a  man  and  one  of  a  house.  .  .  .  ‘The  Puzzle- 
headed  Girl,’  ‘The  Dianas’  [under  the  title  ‘The 
Huntress,’]  and  ‘Girl  from  the  Beach’  [under 
the  title  ‘Georges’]  appeared  originally  m  the 
Kenyon  Review,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  Paris  Review.  [The  fourth  novella  is 
‘The  Rightangled  Creek’].”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  V.  Cassill 

Book  World  p3  S  10  ’67  1200w 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  28  ’67 
950w 

“The  puzzleheadedness  of  the  title  story  is 
equally  present  in  all  the  others,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  also  in  this  reader  too,  now  that  the 
reading  is  done.  Miss  Stead  loves  words,  and 
she  delights  in  using  them  in  great,  dense 
quantities.  Although  her  tales  are  inherently 
fascinating,  their  meaning  is  obscured  by  these 
locust  clouds  of  words.  .  .  .  However,  her  in¬ 
sight  into  dislocated  and  fragmented  per¬ 
sonality  is  impeccable.  Her  ability  to  construct 
ominous  and  exotic  atmospheres  is  likewise  un¬ 
doubted,  as  in  her  handling  of  the  house  on 


Chesapeake  Bay  In  The  Rightangled  Creek. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  scenes  of  me  other 
stories  which  are  laid  chiefly  in  Lew  York  and 

Paris.”  Ag  ’67  210w 

I^eviewed  by  F.  ILfYa^T’^eS  1200w 

“Though  energetic  and  witty,  [‘The  Dianas,’ 
"rhe  Puzzleheaded  Girl,’  and  ‘The  Rightangled 
Creek’  all]  have  similar  flaws.  Dotty  characters 
parade  in  such  profusion  that  we  sometirnes 
see  only  a  vaudeville  lacking  principles  of  in¬ 
clusion  more  expressive  than  the  impresario  s 
taste  and  the  curtain’s  fall.  Aphorisnis,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  themselves,  .  becloud  the  plots.  .  .  . 
Typic^  obsessions — with  sexual  warfare  and 
bogtis  ideology — are  evident,  but  they  never 
quite  achieve  the  status  of  themes.  Just  as  we 
are  ready  to  write  Stead  off,  however,  she 
comes  along  with  a  novella,  ricmy  ironic  and 
admirably  developed,  .  .  ..  ‘The  Girl  from  the 
Beach’  convincingly  realizes  that  comedy  of 
senescent  lust  versus  letlial  girlishness  which 
unites  the  three  best  tales.  .  .  .  Though  gayer 
and  less  adorned,  [this]  story  is  an  unsenti¬ 
mental,  small-scaled  Lolita  [by  V.  V.  Nabokov, 
BRD  1958,  1959].”  C.  T.  Siynuels 

New  Repub  15'7:30  S  9  67  1650w 
“Perhaps  the  great  charm  of  Christina 
Stead’s  new  book  ...  is  its  security  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  critique.  .  .  .  [These  stories]  are  not  all 
equally  fine.  ‘The  Dianas’  will  be  hard  to  recall 
a  month  or  tw'o  from  now.  ‘The  Puzzleheaded 
Girl’  trades  somewhat  upon  the  reader’s,  in¬ 
terest  in  the  obliquities  of  character,  but  it  is 
wonderfully  delicate.  The  distinction  of  the 
stories  is  a  quality  of  perception,  the  mind 
bodied  against  the  rush  of  experience.  .  .  .  ‘The 
Rightangled  Creek,’  [is]  an  extraordinary 
story,  fit  companion  to  The  Man  Who  Loved 
Children  [BRD  1940],  A  sort  of  ghost  story. 
Miss  Stead  calls  it.  .  .  .  In  the  current  Babel 
of  tongues  it  is  hard  to  make  things  quiet 
enough  to  hear  [Miss  Stead’s]  voice.  She  does 
not  choose  to  shout.  But  still,  she  can  be 
heard.”  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  S  28  ‘67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Alice  Morris 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p54  D  10  ’67  860w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Sokolov 

Newsweek  70:93  S  11  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  50:34  O  14  ’67  650w 
Time  90:66  D  29  ’67  170w 
Va  Q  ft  44:xv  winter  ’68  170w 


STEARN,  GERALD  EMANUEL,  ed.  McLuhan: 
hot  &  cool;  a  primer  for  the  understanding 
of  &  a  critical  symposium  with  a  rebuttal 
by  McLuhan.  312p  $6.95  Dial  press 

001.5  McLuhan,  Herbert  Marshall  66-27387 
“I  have  drawn  together  essays  and  reviews, 
comments  and  inteiyiews  from  [the]  literature 
of  critical  writings  [on  McLuhan]  (Parts  1,  2,  4, 
and  5).  At  the  same  time,  I  have  [included] 
some  essays,  a  telecast,  and  a  report  by  Mc¬ 
Luhan  (Part  3),  dating  from  the  years  between 
the  publication  of  The  Mechanical  Bride  [BRD 
1951]  and  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy,  to  show 
the  early  formulation  for  ideas  which  were 
to  find  fuU  expression  in  his  books.  Part 
6  is  the  transcription  of  a  dialogue  between 
McLuhan  and  myself,  in  which  McLuhan 
answers .  some  of  his  critics.  .  .  .  The  book 
has  a  circulating  point  of  view  and  need  not 
be  read  sequentially.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 


•  About  half  the  opinions  in  Hot  &  Cool  are 
pro  and  the  other  three-quarters  are  con.  You 
may  read  pro  as  professional  and  con  as  con¬ 
fused,  if  you  like.  You  may  certainly  read  this 
reviewer  ^  confused,  and  if  you  do  not  care 
to  .  join  him  in  that  condition,  I  suggest  you 
^  Cool.  .  .  .  You’re  quite  sure  that 
McLuhan  is,  let’s  see,  a  prophet,  a  promoter, 
a  poet,  a  prankster,  or  just  a  plain  old  poco¬ 
curante.  But  become  Involved  in  this  book 
tnay  no  lorlger  be  quite  so  sure  of 
anymmg.  It  is,  I  suppose,  some  sort  of  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  generally  high  level  of  all  the 
essays  here  that  no  single  one  of  them  con- 
vinced  me  it  had  the  right  slant.  .  .  .  Though 
Marshall  McLuhan  s  scientific  intelligence  does 
tiot  exist,  his  poetic  intelligence  is  obviously 
of  the  finest.  .  .  .  It  is  as  a  poet  and  only  as 
^  think,  that  McLuhan  can  be  read 
without  exasperation,  and  with,  of  all  things, 
enjoyment.  I  am  in  debt  to  Hot  &  Cool  for 
leading  me,  somehow  or  other,  to  this  happy 
view.”  David  Myers 

Book  World  p26  O  29  ’67  1600w 
Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  60w 
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Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl7  N  22  ’6^ 
330w 

“Because  McLuhan’s  own  views  suffer  from 
wild  ellipses,  not  to  mention  logorrhea,  [this 
symposium]  becomes  a  caucus  race  of  reason¬ 
ing,  reflection,  and  conjecture;  nobody  wins 
and  nobody  ioses,  Kenneth  E.  Bouiding  comes 
nearest  to  describing  the  situation  when  he 
says,  ‘It  is  perhaps  typical  of  very  creative 
minds  that  they  hit  very  iarge  nails  not  quite 
on  the  head.’  But  the  gauge  of  McLuhan  is 
that,  by  the  end  of  this  book  (which  also 
serves  as  a  useful  primer  to  aU  his  own  books), 
one  is  prepared,  however  sulkily,  to  take  for 
granted  his  Inconsistencies,  his  stunning  over¬ 
simplifications,  and  his  gruelhig  repetitious¬ 
ness;  for  the  man  is  on  to  something,  and  one 
knows  that  he  may  be  right.”  Roderick  Cook 
Harper  235:131  N  ‘67  410w 
“Although  most  interpreters  of  media  theory 
tend  to  be  either  pro-  or  anti-McLuhan,  these 
writers  as  a  group  should  help  the  reader 
who  wants  an,  informed  guide  in  this  quite 
confusing  philosophy.  The  book  is  still  worth 
adding  to  large  academic  or  public  libraries.” 
E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  92:3436  O  1  ‘67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Neil  Compton 

Nation  205:602  D  4  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Quinton 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  D  7  ’67  1650w 
“Predictably  enough,  [the]  attempt  to  over¬ 
come  the  limitations  of  sequential  organization 
does  not  succeed,  and  we  are  left  with  a  Babel 
of  tongues.  This  is  a  book,  not  a  Happening, 
after  aU,  and  as  a  cumulative  linear  experi¬ 
ence  it  IS  somewhat  bewildering.  Most  of  the 
items  are  pro-McLuhan  (some  slavishly  so) 
and,  inevitaloly,  most  attempt  to  summarize 
his  basic  ideas.  The  consequently  disjointed 
and  oppressive  litany  of  minor  McLuhanisms 
tends  to  deafen  the  r€:ader  to  the  occasional 
passages  of  first-rate  criticism.  .  .  .  Although 
the  book  is  unsuccessful  as  ideogram  and 
soporific  as  liturgy,  it  does  contain  some  in¬ 
teresting  material,  and  hence  can  be  edifying 
if  talien  intermittently  and  with  discrimina¬ 
tion.  ...  In  the  concluding  section,  an  inter¬ 
view  mostly  concerned  with  his  alleged  in- 
difterence  to  values,  McLuhan  answers  his 
critics.  It  is  not  a  very  reassuring  performance.” 
Dudley  Young 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  N  19  ’67  860w 


STEARN,  JESS.  Edgar  Cayce — the  sleeping 
prophet.  280p  $4.96  Doubleday 
133.8  Cayce,  Edgar.  Clairvoyance.  Diagnosis 

66-24335 

The  author  of  Toga,  Youth,  and  Reincarna¬ 
tion  (BRD  1965)  has  written  a  biography  of 
the  clairvoyant  who  died  In  1936,  which  “con¬ 
centrates  on  his  prophecies  and  on  his  health 
and  life  readings.”  (Library  J) 


Best  Sell  60:382  Ja  15  '67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

Book  Week  p5  Ap  23  ’67  370w 
“For  more  than  20  years  There  Is  a  River 
by  Thomas  Sugrue  [BRD  1943]  has  retained 
its  popularity  as  a  biography  of  a  most  remark¬ 
able  American,  Edgar  Cayce,  the  seer  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach.  Now  Jess  Steam  has  focused  his 
talents  as  a  reporter  on  the  achievements  of 
the  psychic.  .  .  .  Through  an  examination  of 
the  files  maintained  by  the  Edgar  Cayce 
Foundation,  conversations  with  people  who  knew 
him,  interviews  with  some  of  those  who  ben¬ 
efited  from  the  revelations  given  about  them 
while  Cayce  was  in  a  trance  state,  and  con¬ 
sultations  with  scientists.  Steam  makes  an 
assessment  of  his  psychic  abilities  and  finds 
them  formidable.  .  .  .  This  is  a  fascinating 
book,  In  many  ways  the  best  yet  written  by 
this  author,  and  should  be  purchased  by  all 
public  libraries.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:6631  N  15  ’66  240w 


great  painter,  but  it  suffers  from  the.  lack  of 
adequate  illustrations.  The  reproductions  are 
present:  but  they  are  too  small  and  without 
color.  With  this  the  case,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  understand  some  of  the  minutiae  discussed 
about  an  individual  work.” 

Best  Sell  27:19  Ap  1  ’67  90w  [YA] 


“The  clear,  accurate  writing  in  this  work 
makes  it  especially  worthwhile.”  A.  T.  Marsh 
Library  J  92:1754  Ap  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 


STEARNS,  PETER  N.  Priest  and  revolution¬ 
ary:  Lamennais  and  the  dilemma  of  French 
Catholicism.  209p  $5.95  Harper 
282  Lamennais,  Hugues  Fdlicitd  Robert  de. 
Catholic  Church  in  France  66-20760 

A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  this,  “the  first  volume  in  a  project¬ 
ed  new  series  entitled  Character  in  Crisis,  .  .  . 
[describes]  the  role  played  by  Father  Lamen¬ 
nais  in  trying  to  guide  the  French  Church  in  its 
.  .  .  attempt  to  solve  the  major  problems  that 
confronted  it  between  1830  and  1834  [concern¬ 
ing  freedom  of  thought  and  the]  .  .  .  historic 
ecclesiastical  role  in  education.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  traces  the  development  of  [Father  Lam¬ 
ennais’]  ideas,  their  modification  as  conditions 
changed,  and  the  causal  factors  for  their  fail¬ 
ure.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


“This  study  of  the  early  19th-century  French 
priest  and  revolutionary  .  .  .  has  a  particular 
relevance  to  20th-eentury  Catholicism.  .  .  .  'Ihe 
story  of  Lamennais’  tragic  failure  is  well 
known  to  students  of  the  early  19th  century. 
The  special  contribution  of  this  thoughtful 
study  by  Prof.  Stearns  is  a  careful  and  objec¬ 
tive  analysis  of  Lamennais’  program  and  the 
reasons  for  its  collapse.  Stearns  contends  that 
although  Lamennais  was  right  about  the  broad 
lines  of  future  development  for  the  French 
Church,  .  .  .  the  Church  could  not  choose  to 
follow  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  it  .  .  . 
[since]  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not 
ready  for  his  views  on  how  that  society  should 
be  built.”  C.  P.  Bruderlo 

America  116:735  My  13  ’67  390w 
Choice  4:1128  D  '67  60w 


Reviewed  by  John  Ratte 

Commonweal  87:26  O  6  ’67  600w 


“[The  author]  sets  a  high  standard  for 
scholarship  and  good  writing.  .  .  .  Two  appen¬ 
dixes  contain  excerpts  from  Father  Lamen¬ 
nais’  letters  and  writings.”  Judah  Adelson 
Library  J  92:2418  Je  15  ’67  150w 


STEBBINS,  ROBERT  C.  A  field  OTide  to 
Western  reptiles  and  amphibians:  field  marks 
of  all  species  in  western  North  America:  text 
and  il.  by  Robert  C.  Stebbins:  sponsored  by 
the  Nat.  Audubon  soc.  and  Nat.  wildlife  fed¬ 
eration.  (The  Peterson  field  guide  ser)  279p 
$4.95  Houghton 

898.1  Reptiles,  Amphibia  66-16381 

This  book  “includes  descriptions,  illustra¬ 
tions,  methods  of  capture  and  caring  for,  ID 
keys,  and  breakdown  by  ‘critter’  for  207  spe¬ 
cies  .  .  .  indexed  by  scientific  name,  popular 
name,  and  subject.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Bib- 
liogranhy.  Index. 


“One  copy  for  the  reference  shelf,  one  to  cir¬ 
culate  and  maybe  one  extra  (in  active  areas) 
for  scouts  to  lose  while  trying  to  win  the  Rep¬ 
tile  Study  Merit  Badge:  certainly  for  teen-age 
collections.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  92:997  Mr  1  67  250w  [YA] 
“Pocket  size,  brilliantly  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  black-and-white,  quite  help¬ 
ful  for  acquiring  specimens.  .  .  .  [This  is  a]  top 
book.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  60:66  My  20  ’67  50w 


STEARNS,  MONROE.  Rembrandt  and  his 
world.  216p  il  $5.95  Watts,  F. 

B  or  92  Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rijn 

67-1733 

A  biography  which  portrays  the  life  of  the 
artist  by  describing  the  works  which  best  rep¬ 
resent  Rembrandt’s  personality,  thought,  and 
style  in  the  various  phases  of  his  career. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  volume  gives  some  Interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  data  and  criticism  of  the  life  of  the 


STEEL,  RONALD.  Pax  Americana.  371p  $6.96 
Viking 

327.73  U.S.— Foreign  relations.  World  politics 
— 1945-  .  U.S. — Military  policy  67-16965 


An  evaluation  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
which  the  author  “attempts  to  examine  how 
the  American  empire  came  into  existence,  [fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II],  how  it  is  maintained, 
why  it  appears  justified  to  many  Americans, 
and  what  the  price  of  its  pursuit  might  be. 
.  .  .  [The  author  presents]  an  examination  of 
the  cold  war:  how  we  responded  to  it  in  terms 
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STEEL,  RONALD— ContiliMeci 
of  our  national  history,  our  political  Ideals  .  .  . 
[and]  our  psychological  insecurities.  .  .  .  [He] 
calls  for  a  new  diplomacy  that  will  .  .  .  preserve 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
reflect  the  political  ideals  of  her  people.”  (Pref) 
Portions  of  this  book  appeared,  in  somewhat 
different  form,  in  Commentary,  Dissent,  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine,  and  Interplay.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  C.  Brown 

Best  Sell  27:200  Ag  15  ’67  470w 
“Pax  Americana  will  not  be  a  popular  book 
in  Administration  circles,  which  is  a  pity. 
Ronald  Steel’s  journalism — edged,  witty  and 
polemical — has  drawn  too  much  blood,  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Senate  foreign  policy  rebels  has 
been  too  pronounced.  .  .  .  [He]  makes  a  general 
argument  on  policy  that  avoids  bitterness,  is 
alive  to  the  predicaments  and  dilemmas  of 
government  and  deserves  the  attention  of  men 
in  power.  .  .  .  [This  book]  is  a  restrained  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  a  view  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  its  proper  objectives  which 
has  been  dominant  in  this  country  for  at  least 
a  decade — under  the  Presidencies  of  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Kennedy,  as  well  as  since  1963.  .  . 
Steel’s  discussion  of  Europe  picks  up  from  his 
earlier  book.  End  of  Alliance  [BRD  1964],  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  obsolescence  of  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  established  among  the  Atlantic  nations 
during  the  early  cold  war  years.  ...  In  this 
book  civility,  eloquence  and  an  original  intel¬ 
ligence  bid  for  dialogue  on  great  issues.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Pfaff 

Book  Week  pi  J1  16  ’67  1350w 
Christian  Century  84:976  Ji  26  ’67  50w 
“It  took  a  dozen  chapters  to  get  the  hang 
of  this  book.  Then  it  was  clear  going  for  the 
last  three.  Until  the  light  dawned  it  seemed  like 
a  maze  of  contradictions.  Ronald  Steel  de¬ 
nounced  American  ‘interventionism’  and 
then  said  it  had  to  be  used  in  some  cases. 

. . .  -  He  believes  the  United  States  has  a  na¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
He  believes  the  United  States  does  not  have 
a  national  interest  in  Asia.  .  .  .  Those  who  op¬ 
pose  American  intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
want  confirmation  for  their  views  should  stick 
to  the  earlier  chapters.  Those  who  favor  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  on  Vietnam  should  apply  to  Asia 
the  cold  war  principles  the  author  sets  forth 
for  Europe.”  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  3  ’67 
650w 


Reviewed  by  Mel  Mendelssohn 

Commonv/eal  87:128  O  27  '67  850w 
“Mr.  Steel’s  ideas  in  this  work  do  not  lit 
neatly  into  the  Increasingly  rigid  positions  now 
being  assumed  on  foreign  affairs:  he  combines 
a  pragmatic  approach  with  idealism.  His  style 
IS  urbane  and  witty,  and  his  writing  is  solidly 
based  on  research.  A  wide  range  of  readers, 
general  and  scholarly,  should  And  this  an  im¬ 
portant  and  stimulating  book.”  Muriel  Weins 
Library  J  92:1941  My  16  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  T.  J.  Farer 

Nation  205:213  S  11  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  157:30  Jl  22  ’67  380w 
Americana,’  is  all  in  aU  the  most  thor¬ 
ough,  the  most  ardent  and,  to  mv  mind,  the 
most  persuasive  critique  of  American  foreign 
policy  over  the  last  20  years  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  Though  primarily  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  the  cold  war,  [Mr.  Steel]  explores 
almost  every  phase  of  American  foreign  policy 
—-our  relations  with  Latin  America,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  with  Germany,  and  our  programs  of 
economic  aid  throughout  the  globe;  the  only 
really  serious  omission — serious  and  surprising 
IS  Middle  policy.  One  theme  runs 

throu^  almost  all  the  chapters  of  this  book- 
the  theme  of  American  obsession  with  the 
Communist  menace.”  H.  S.  Commager 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Jl  16  ’67  1650w 


Newsweek  70:74  Ji  24  '67  700w 


TLS  p708  Ag  3  ’67  1750w 


Va  Q  R  44:xxxviii  winter  ’68  120w 


Jt.  auth.  Tropical  Africa 
today.  See  Kimble,  G.  H.  T. 


yviLLIAM  C.,  ed.  Wild  flowers  o 
toe^nited  States,  2  pts,  v  1.  See  Rickett 


STEGNER,  PAGE.  Escape  into  aesthetics:  the 
art  of  Vladimir  Nabokov.  141p  $4.50  Dial 
press 

818  Nabokov,  Wadimir  Vladimirovich 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  reviews  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Am  Lit  39:132  Mr  ’67  70w 
Choice  4:159  Ap  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Bmtenhuis 

Harper  234:105  F  67  450w 

Reviewed  by  Ronald  Hingley  .ar,  oonn™ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ja  15  67  2300w 

TLS  p800  S  7  ’67  800w 

Va  Q  R  43:xxii  winter  ’67  150w 


STEGNER,  WALLACE.  All  the  litUe  live 

things.  345p  $5.75  Viking  67-13499 

The  narrator,  Joe  Allston,  a  literary  _  agent, 
has  retired  with  his  wife  Ruth  to  California. 
“His  privacy  was  insidiously  invaded  ,  by  Jim 
Peck,  a  satiric  young'  cultist,  and  his  with¬ 
drawal  was  effectively  blocked  by  Marian  Cat- 
lin,  an  attractive  young  mother  embodying  his 
Ideals  of  filial  love.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:138  O  ’67  310w 
“Mr.  Stegner’s  narrative  skill  and  his  talent 
for  unaginative  recreation  is  evident  through¬ 
out  the  book.  His  choice  of  words,  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  evoking  a  scene,  an  emotion,  or  a 
personality  are  to  be  savored.  His  writing, 
leisurely  as  it  may  appear,  can  be  dramatic 
and  moving.  .  .  .  Stegner  ci-ystallizes  Jim  All- 
ston’s  rebellion  against  the  Pecks  in  the  love 
for  aU  the  little  live  things  epitomized  by 
Marian  Catlin.  With  skill,  he  makes  the  con¬ 
trast  but  resolves  nothing.  Sensitive  to  human 
emotions  and  conscious  of  the  smallest  inflec¬ 
tions  in  nature,  Mr.  Stegner  has  given  us  a 
novel  of  the  world  today.”  C.  P.  CoUier 
Best  Sell  27:194  Ag  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Judith  Rascoe 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  16  ’67 
lOOOw 

“[This  is]  a  moderately  interesting  novel,  but 
it  is  too  schematic,  ajid  the  scheme  probably 
doesn’t  say  very  much  that  readers  of  mature 
years  haven’t  already  figured  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  hardly  news  that  nature  is  both 
cruel  and  kind,  that  the  raft  of  order  floats 
precariously  on  a  flood  of  irrationality  and 
waste.  What  is  best  in  tlie  book  are  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  straightforward  nature-writing,  where 
Stegner  shows  a  fine  ability;  to  look  at  things 
with  clear  eyes  and  describe  them  in  clear 
prose.”  Paul  Pickrel 

Harper  236:118  S  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:3448  O  1  ’67  170w 
“Allston,  Peck,  Marian:  crabby,  hippy,  happy. 
These  are  the  triangulation  points  of  the  novel, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  is  spent  playing  on  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  styles  of  life  they  represent. 

.  .  ,.  The  structure  of  the  novel,  flashback,  nar¬ 
rative  and  foreshadowing  intermingled,  allows 
[Allston]  to  be  represented  with  considerable 
complexity.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
otherS’  represented  tiu-ough  the  distorting  lens 
of  Allston’s  perception,  don’t  come  through  so 
well.  .  .  .  The  novel  doesn't  give  much  insight 
the  problem  of  square  parents  and  way-out 
chil^en.  Nor  does  it  offer  a  satisfying  critique 
of  Marian’s  sentimentalism.  What  it  does  do, 
however,  is  represent  these  encounters  with  a 
crackling  vividness.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stegner  is  a  writer 
who  has  declared  his  independence  from  clichd 
and  dullness  in  a  way  that  makes  reading  him 
a  real  treat.”  Peter  Buitenhuis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  Ag  6  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:23  Ag  6  ’67  600w 


rvicT.-  Fitzgerald’s]  ‘The  Great  Gatsby’ 

[BRD  1925]  captures  the  twenties  and  vet 
Uanscends  them.  .  .  .  ‘All  the  Little  Live 
ihmgs  IS  a  comparable  achievement  for  the 
sixties — a  great  novel  of  our  generation.  It  is  a 
tragedy — as  a  great,  work  must  be — involving 
two  rneanmgless ,  deaths  .  .  .  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  rnind  that  .wills  acceptance  but  is  assaulted 
“T.Rrifaal.  pessimism.  .  .  .  Utterly  master  of  his 
shifting  time  sequence  and  of  his  protagonist’s 
vacillating .  soul,  Stegner  turns  even  narrative 
mistakes  into  triumphant  successes — Including 
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a  preposterous  coincidence  at  the  climax  which 
is  at  once  harrowing’  and  believable  and  fully 
necessary.  Sophisticated  but  unpretentious, 
highly  serious  but  not  icily  aloof,  Stegner’s  craft 
is  here  at  an  apex.” 

Va  Q  R  44:xv  winter  ’68  180w 

STERLING,  KURT  R.  Lasers  and  their  ap¬ 
plications.  201p  il  $6  World  pub. 

621.32  Lasers  66-18464 

‘‘Aimed  at  the  educated  layman  .  .  .  the  book 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  history  of  the 
laser  and  its  principles  of  operation.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  applications, 
present  and  future,  real  and  imagined.”  (Sci¬ 
ence)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Kelley 

America  115:836  D  24-31  ’66  340w 
‘‘Stehling  is  actively  involved  in  the  research 
and  development  field  and  his  writing  includes 
many  scientific  and  technical  terms  and  ideas 
that  will  be  intelligible  only  to  a  reader  well 
informed  in  modern  physics  and  electronics. 
Some  interesting  applications,  such  as  hologra¬ 
phy  and  schlieren  interferometry,  are  bypassed. 
With  these  limitations,  [the  book]  provides,  an 
interesting  survey  of  the  developments,  realized 
and  projected,  in  this  new  field.” 

Choice  4:451  Je  ’67  i30w 
‘‘  ‘Applications’  is  the  key  word  In  the  title. 
.  .  .  This  emphasis  is  unfortunate:  the  book 
itself  makes  clear  that  most  of  the  so-called 
applications  are  quite  tentative  experimental 
efforts  remote  from  immediate  practical  use. 
At  a  number  of  places  the  author  slips  into  a 
mere  listing  of  random  research  results  and 
occasionally  uses  electronics  jargon  which  he 
has  not  fully  defined  for  his  presumably  un¬ 
initiated  readers.  However,  his  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  laser  action  ought  to 
be  helpful  for  the  beginner.  Libraries  with 
large  collections  in  popular  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  might  want  to  consider  buying  this 
volume,  but  it  cannot  be  rated  a  high-priority 
item.”  J.  W.  Weigel 

Library  J  91:o988  D  1  66  140w 
‘‘By  and  lai’ge,  the  discussion  is  quite  real¬ 
istic  except  for  the  military  and  space  applica¬ 
tions,  where  one  feels  the  bizarre  intruding. 
This  is  a  popular  exposition  by  a  man  who  is 
not  a  worker  in  the  field,  and  it  has  the 
common  defects  of  such  expositions.  Aside 
from  this,  it  may  be  useful  to  someone  look¬ 
ing  for  a  popular  discussion  with  an  emphasis 
on  applications  rather  than  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples.”  H.  W.  Moos 

Science  156:444  Ja  27  67  140w 

STEIBEL,  WARREN.  Cardinal  Spellman  the 
man:  with  an  in  trod,  by  EYancis  Cardinal 
Spellman  [phot,  by  Dan  McCoy].  121p  $5.95 
Appleton 

B  or  92  Spellman,  Francis  Joseph,  (Cardinal 

“The  television  documentary  that  celebrated 
the  Cardinal’s  50  years  as  a  .churchman  is  here 
presented  in  book  fomti.”  (Library  J) 

“The  excellent  series  of  black-and-white 
photographs  by  Dan  McCoy  illustrates  .-toe 
highlights  of  the  Cardinal’s  life,  from  his  child¬ 
hood  home  and  college  years  to  his  present 
duties  as  Archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  9f 
New  York.  The  accompanying  commentary  is 
taken  from  the  TV  program  and  is  rather  in¬ 
formal  and  ingenuous.  The  book  is  attractive, 
but  it  is  by  ho  means  a  biographical  study  of 
this  eminent  chui-chman  and  therefore  would 
have  limited  value  for  a  lilp;ary.”  J.  P.  Boegel 
Library  J  92:769  P  15  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  D  4  66  40w 

STEIN,  BENNETT  H.,  ed.  Tough  trip  through 
paradise,  1878-1879.  See  Garcia,  A. 


STEIN,  JESS,  ed.  The  Random  house  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  English  language.  See  The  Ran¬ 
dom  house  dictionary  of  the  English  language 


STEIN.  M.  L.  Freedom  of  the  press;  a  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle.  190p  $3.95:  lib  bdg  $3.64 
Messner 


323.44  Freedom  of  the  press— Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature.  Freedom  of  information— Juvenile 
literature.  Censorship— Juvenile  literature 

()6-obon 


The  author  discusses  “many  phases  of  .the 
subject,  from  press  manipulation  to  the  Birch 


society.  The  twelve  chapters  range  from  the 
historical  overview  of  the  first  ‘Free  press  in 
a  free  society’  to  the  final  chapter:  ‘future  of 
the  free  press.’  Other  topics  include:  ‘How 
vve  get  the  news’ ;  ‘problems  of  the  press’ ; 
‘free  press  vs.  fair  trial’ ;  ‘press  &  the  law’ : 
'question  of  ethics’ ;  ‘right  to  know’ ;  ‘propa¬ 
ganda  &  pressure  groups’ :  ‘where  the  press  is 
not  free’  (world  view) :  ‘the  air  waves’ :  and 
‘movies,  books  &  morals.’  [Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.]  Grade  seven  and  up.”  (Library  J) 


“Freedom  of  information  is  a  challenging 
problem  that  has  long  needed  a  full  length 
treatment  in  juvenile  literature.  .  .  .  One  would 
only  question  the  aspect  of  [Stein’s]  definition 
of  censorship  which  includes  the  right  to 
switch  off  a  television  show  you  don’t  like  since 
that  is  really  selectivity.  .  .  .  Students  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  journalism  career  will  profit  from 
the  candid  coverage  of  such  topics  as  libel, 
contempt  and  privacy.  Recommended.”  J.  R. 
Scott 

Library  J  91:5766  N  15  ’66  230w 
“[This]  book  shows  clearly  and  Interestingly 
how  this  important  concept  is  now  undergoing 
new  stresses  and  strains,  especially  in  news 
about  crime,  trials  and  national  security.  .  .  . 
lit]  is  a  good  record  of  efforts,  both  subtle 
and  brazen,  to  vitiate  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  [Stein]  wusely  suggests  the  participation 
of  an  alert  public  in  the  struggle.  Some  young 
readers  may  find  puzzling  several  Instances  of 
slick,  ‘in’  writing  in  an  otherwise  straight¬ 
forward  book.”  Kalman  Seigel  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ja  22  ’67  160w 


STEIN,  MORRIS  I.  Volunteers  for  peace:  the 
first  group  of  Peace  corps  volunteers  m  a 
rural  community  development  program  in 
Colombia,  South  America.  25Sp  il  $7.96  Wiley 
309.2  U.S.  Peace  Corps  66-17611 

The  author,  a  psychologist  consultant  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  “tells  the  story  of  these  62  young 
men — ^why  they  volunteered,  how  they  were 
screened  and  trained,  what  they  accomplished 
on  their  missions,  and  how  they  were  affected 
by  their  experience — and  discusses  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  psychological  measures  in  predict¬ 
ing  their  performance.”  (Science)  Glossary.  Bib 
liography.  Index. 


“[This  vei-y  slick]  volume  reports  psychol¬ 
ogical  research  contracted  for  by  the  Peace 
Corps  .  .  Stein  concludes  that  these  volunteers 
and  their  reinforcements  achieved  both  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible  results.  .  .  .  [However], 
he  did  not  analyze  a  control  group  of  commiui- 
ities  developed  only  by  Colombians  to  discover 
whether  volunteers  achieved  more  or  not.  .  .  . 
Stein  concludes  that  Peace  Corps  service  con¬ 
stituted  for  highly  socialized  volunteers  a  psy¬ 
chological  moratorium  such  as  the  grand  tour. 
He  suggests  the  Peace  Corps  mystique  of  youth, 
excitement,  and  significance  helps  maintain  vol¬ 
unteer  effectiveness.  .  .  .  [But  he]  tends  to 
treat  the  volunteers  he  studied  as  more  rep- 
presentative  of  all  volunteers  than  they  are. 

H.  F.  I^^J’^’^^Anthropol  69:424  Je-Ag  ’67  650w 

“This  is  a  big  job,  and  .  the  results  are 
uneven.  When  dealing  -with  the  volunteers’  per¬ 
sonalities,  the  criteria  for  selection,  and  the 
predictors  of  effectiveness,  we  are  presented 
with  multiple  regressions,  ^factor  analyses  and 
other  sophisticated  tools  of  the  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  long  sections  of  the  book  are  im¬ 
pressionistic,  in  which  points  are  supported 
wholly  by  judicious  quotations  from  interviews 
with  the  volunteers.  ...  In  all,  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  sirnilar  -volunteer 
projects  will  want  to  read  this  book.  Gerald 
Ma'rwell 

Am  Soc  R  31:881  D  ’66  600w 

Reviewed  by  Meridan  Bennett 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:199  J1  67  490w 

“Around  statistics,  enriched  with  quotations 
and  case  histories,  [the  author]  builds  an  ac¬ 
count  that  is  coherent  and  scientifically  sound. 
Especially  intriguing  is  the  promise  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  typology  for  improving  the  selecLon 
process  and  predicting  effectiveness.  .  .  .  The 
presentation  carries  the  reader  s  interest  for¬ 
ward.  The  style  is  straightforward  and  free,  of 
jargon.  The  statistical  tables  are  unobtrusive 
(although  the  material  on  time  trends  might 
better  have  been  plotted  as,  graphs).  Stem 
shows  how  the  tools  of  psychological  assess¬ 
ment  can  clarify  the  task  of.people-to-people  as¬ 
sistance.  and  at  the  same  time  he  advances  the 
development  of  the  assessment  process  itself. 

Science  155:816  P  17  ’67  750w 
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STEENBECK,  JOE-EN.  America  and  Americans; 
phot.  ed.  by  the  staff  of  Studio  bks,  the  Vik¬ 
ing  press.  207p  $12.50  Viking 
917.3  U.S. —Civilization.  U.S.— Pictures,  U- 
lustrations,  etc.  U.S. — Social  life  and  cus¬ 
toms.  National  characteristics,  American 

66-23819 

This  book  “brings  together  a  text  by  .  .  . 
John  Steinbeck  and  pictures  by  55  .  .  .  con¬ 
temporary  photographers,  to  render  .  .  .  the 
many  faces  of  the  United  States,  its  scenic 
beauty  as  well  as  its  human  variousness. 
.  .  .  [The  author  writes  of]  America  as  he 
sees  it;  with  its  natural  wealth  and  its  moral 
and  political  shortcomings:  with  a  gallery  of 
American  types — heroes,  eccentrics,  Indians, 
teen-agers,  .  .  .  parents  [and]  old  people;  with 
the  paradoxes  of  America’s  history  and  the 
promise  of  its  future.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Choice  4:279  My  ’67  150w 
“[Steinbeck]  is  most  convincing  in  his  Judg¬ 
ments  on  civilization,  politics,  despoliation,  and 
lack  of  principle  today  as  well  as  in  the  past. 
But  it’s  in  telling  a  story  that  we  get  the  best 
glimpse  of  him,  the  account  of  his  Great-Aunt 
Carrie,  his  Faulkner-like  tale  of  a  miser  in 
Salinas  .  .  .  and  the  meaningful  incident  of 
Jimmy,  the  Indian,  and  the  mermaid.  Read¬ 
ing  these,  even  the  dullest  reader  should  feel 
that  here  is  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  story¬ 
teller.”  Conrad  Richter 

Harper  233:133  N  ’66  280w 
“[The  author]  manages  to  capture  more  of 
the  essentials  and  the  paradoxes  of  America — 
and  Americans — than  all  the  photographers  to¬ 
gether.  He  writes,  clearly,  out  of  a  love  for 
his  country  and  his  people,  but  he  is  less 
maudlin  and  sentimental  in  this  book  than  he 
has  sometimes  been  in  the  past  when  on  the 
subject  of  his  homeland.  ...  It  is  an  honest, 
sincere,  powerful  piece  of  writing,  better  per¬ 
haps  than  most  things  he  has  done  since  the 
thirties.  Not  everyone  will  like  everything 
Steinbeck  says  in  this  book,  but  very  few  will 
be  able  to  resist  reading  it.”  Eric  Moon 
Library  J  91:5962  D  1  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  D.  E.  Scherman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  D  4  ’66  130w 
“From  one  point  of  view,  this  is  a  picture 
book,  an  excellent  picture  book  but  rather 
conventional  in  that  it  stresses  too  much 
America  the  Beautiful.  .  .  .  Some  [of  the  pic¬ 
tures]  are  dazzlingly  beautiful  and  some  have 
special  kinds  of  fascination.  But  it  is  the  text 
that  matters.  Mr.  Steinbeck  still  thinks  of  the 
United  States  as  ‘the  last,  best  hope  of  earth’ 
but  in  some  ways,  this  brief  commentary  ia  as 
disconcerting  for  the  100  per  cent  American 
as  was  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Mr.  Steinbeck 
has  no  saci-ed  cows.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are 
brilliant,  but  not  representative.  The  Middle 
West  is  nearly  neglected.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  some  of  the  great  natural 
sights,  to  realize  that  the  power  of  wonder 
New  York  once  had  is  not  exhausted,  to  re¬ 
cognize  a  fine  restaurant  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  wallpaper  and  to  see  a  member  of  the 
(Boston)  Athenaeum  holed  up  in  his  natural 
habitat.” 

TLS  P1120  D  ’66  600w 


STEINBERG,  DAVID  JOEL,  Philippine  col¬ 
laboration  in  World  War  H.  235p  $7.50  Univ. 
of  Mich,  press 

991.4  Philippine  Islands — History.  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Philippine  Islands 

66-17017 

“’This  book  is  a  study  of  the  coUaboratlon 
crisis  which  grew  out  of  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippines.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


This  slim  volume  provides  an  excellent 
and  valuable  summary  of  one  aspect  ‘of  the 
collaboration  crisis.’  .  .  .  The  focus  is  on  the 
conservative^  Philippine  oligarchy  that,  having 
supplied  indigenous  leadership  under  American 
before  World  W^ar  II,  also  supplied 
collaborationist  leadership  during  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Little  attention  is  devoted  to  mili- 
tantly  pro-Japanese,  neofascist,  and  ultrana- 
ticnalist .  groups.  .  .  .  Also  lacking  is  any  dis¬ 
cussion  m  depth  of  the  impact  the  collabora¬ 
tion  issue  may  have  had  in  promoting  the 
near-success  of  the  Communist-led  Hukbalahap 
•  *-•  j  t.o®  brief  to  be  a 

definitive  study  of  the  Philippine  collaboration 
issue,  and,  as  the  bibliography  makes  clear, 
“  Jf,  re^rkable  ho-w  little  material  has  been 
published  on  the  subject.  Noteworthy  is  the 
tracing  of  the  history  of  collaboration  on  the 
part  of  the  Philippine  oligarchy,  largely  of 
mestizo  extraction.”  R.  R.  Smith 

Am  Hist  R  73:205  O  ’67  480w 


“The  problem  of  collaboration  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  controversial  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  have  had  to  cope  with  in  their  short 
independent  existence.  .  .  .  The  most  recent 
American  scholar  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
part  is  T.  Friend,  Between  Two  Empires  [BRD 
1965  and  1966).  The  most  recent  Filipino  treat¬ 
ment  is  found  in  T.  A.  Agoncillo’s  The  Fateful 
Years.  Steinberg,  while  appreciative  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  subject  matter,  has  nevertheless 
written  the  definitive  study  for  this  generation. 
It  will  cause  wide  ripples  in  the  Philippines.  All 
graduate  and  collegiate  libraries  should  have 
his.  Friend’s  and  Agoncillo’s  books.  Then  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.” 

Chdice  4:1031  N  ’67  130w 
“Professor  Steinberg’s  thoughtful  study  is 
invaluable  not  onl.v  for  understanding  the 
dimensions  of  collaboration  in  general  but  post¬ 
war  Filipino  history  specifically.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  92:2406  Je  15  ’67  180w 


STEINBERG,  JACOB,  ed.  Introduction  to 
Rumanian  literature;  foreword  by  Demostene 
Botez.  441p  $6,95  'Twayne 
859.08  Rumanian  prose  literature — Collec¬ 
tions  66-16111 

This  anthology  includes  sketches,  short  stor¬ 
ies  and  excerpts  from  novels,  and  covers  “ap¬ 
proximately  the  past  century.  The  fourth  of  a 
series  of  books  published  in  conjunction  with 
the  cultural  exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Rumania,  its  stated  aim  is 
to  provido  the  American  reader  with  a  ‘fair 
and  revealing  picture  of  this  nation  and  land.’ 
.  .  .  The  selections,  representing  24  authors, 
range  through  childhood  reminiscences  nar¬ 
ratives  in  epic  style,  quasi-folk  tales  .  .  .  and 
contemporary  attacks  on  the  grasping  greed 
and  suffocating  family  tyrannies  of  the  old 
way  of  life.”  (Libraiy  J) 


Choice  4:847  O  ’67  190w 


This  is  a  most  welcome  prose  anthology. 
.  .  .  With  [the]  variety  of  theme  and  treat¬ 
ment  (only  humor  and  satire  are  noticeably 
lacking)  the  level  of  wi-iting  is  remarkably 
even:  the  scale  is  good  to  very  good  with 
neither  staggering  good  nor  appalling  hack 
to  upset  the  balance.  The  translations  and 
notes  on  authors,  executed  by  unnamed  Ru¬ 
manian  writers,  are  generally  quite  successful 
disregarding  an  occasional  Briticism  (‘pub’, 
‘old  boy’,  ‘you  chaps’).  Highly  recommended 
for  readers  looking  for  a  glimpse  beyond  the 
national  stereotjqie.  .  .  .  For  all  general  collec¬ 
tions.”  V.  D.  Newman 

Library  J  91:4118  S  15  ’66  230w 


[This  volume  furnishes  a)  melancholy  oc¬ 
casion  for  contemplating  the  encroachments 
of  ideology  upon  the  art  of  Rumanian  fiction. 
Throughout  the  anthology,  such  encroachments 
come  principally  from  the  editorial  matter, 
which  encircles  everything  with  a  barbed 
wire  fence  of  special  pleading.  ...  Its  title 
is  somewhat  misleading,  since  ...  it  includes 
only  fiction,  and  ...  a  companion  anthology, 
devoted  ,to  poetry  and  drama,  is  still  under 
preparation.  .  .  .  Everything  has  been  rendered 
into  unexceptionable  English  prose,  save  for 
several  passages  which  emerge  with  the  curi¬ 
ously  pallid  color  that  often  marks  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  East  European  languages.  The 
fiction  itself,  so  far  as  one  can  determine,  has 
been  picked  for  inclusion  largely  on  the  basis 
of  its  ‘human  interest’  qualities:  and  it  is  nrob- 
ably  on  such  terms  that  it  wfill  offer  its 
widest  appeal.  The  artistic  powers  displayed 
are  not  especially  inipressive.  .  .  .  But  all  in 
all  this  IS  a  collection  of  competent  examples 
from  a  literature  that  deserves — like  all  litera- 
ture.s-^to  be  better  known  among  English - 
speakmg  readers.”  R.  L.  Stllweli 
Sat  R  49:61  S  10  ’66  850w 


STEiNBERGf  JONATHAN.  Y6st6rda,v*g  deter- 
rent:  ’Tirpitz  and  the  birth  of  the  German 
battle  „fleet:_  foreword  by  Commander  Saun¬ 
ders.  240p  il  $6.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

359  Germany.  Navy.  Tirpitz.  Alfred  von 
^  66-27011 

author’s  “main  emphasis  is  on  the  place 
of  the  German  navy  m  fostering  national  unltv, 
the  simiificance  of  the  1898  naval  law  in  the 
worsening  of  Anglo-German  relations,  and  the 
merits  of  ’Tirpitz  both  as  a  naval  strategist  and 
as  a  nmmpulator  of  the  German  government- 

undeclared  aim  of  the 
^98  naval  law;,  m  eTtpressed  in  Tirpitz’s  secret 
memorandum,  which  is  printed  here  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  was  to  give  (Germany  such  naval 
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strength  In.  the  North  Sea  that  Britain  in 
future  would  not  dare  to  antagonize  her.  .  .  . 
[The  result]  was  not  only  the  Anglo-German 
naval  race  but  also  Britain’s  turning  to  Ger¬ 
many's  most  likely  enemies,  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  support  against  an  unacceptable 
threat.”  (TLS)  Blbliotgraphy.  Index. 


Choice  4:338  My  ’67  160w 
"Mr.  Steinberg  is  the  first  historian  to  make 
use  of  the  German  naval  archives  captured  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war.  and  he  is  the  first 
English  writer  to  analyse  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  background  of  the  early  German  navy. 
.  .  .  The  political  debates  that  occupy  the 

last  half  of  the  book  are  not  so  interesting 
as  the  brilliant  social  analysis  of  the  German 
navy  that  occupies  thp  first  part.  The  contrast 
between  the  Wilhehmne  navy  and  the  older, 
more  aristocratic,  Prussian  army  has  never 
been  better  done.  .  .  .  The  admiral  emerges 
from  this  study  as  a  more  skilful  and  tui- 
scrupulous  politician  than  had  been  thought. 

Economist  217:612  O  30  ’65  460w 


Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lloyd 

Engl  Hist  R  82:421  Ap  ’67  SOOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  J.  Anderson 

Library  J  91:5962  D  1  ’66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough 

New  Statesman  70:884  D  3  ’65  340w 
Reviewed  by  Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p71  D  11  '66  130w 
“[Mr  Steinberg’s]  book  is  scholarly  in  its 
attention  to  documentation  and  at_  the .  same 
time  highly  readable  and  successful  in  brmgmg 
out  the  underlying  general  importance  of  his 
detailed  research.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  element  in  the  book  ...  is  the  coi’rertive 
it  gives  to  the  common  view  of  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  unitary  state  based  on  solid  national 
patriotism  and  efficiently  governed  by  a  mo¬ 
narchical  authority  little  hampered  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control.” 

TLS  pH  Ja  6  ’66  lOOOw 


STEINER,  GEORGE.  Language  and  silence: 
essays  on  language,  literature,  and  the  m- 
human.  426p  $10  Atheneum  pubs. 

801  Literature — Philosophy.  Literature- 

History  and  criticism  67-14332 

"The  essays  and  articles  in  this  collection 
were  written  at  different  times.  .  .  .  But  their 
underlying  theme  is  the  life  of  language  and 
of  some  of  the  complex  energies  of  the  word  in 
our  society  and  culture.  What  are  the  relations 
of  language  to  the  .  .  .  vulgarity,  imprecision, 
and  greed  it  is  charged  with  in  a  mass-con¬ 
sumer  democracy?  .  .  .  Are  we  passing  out  of 
an  historical  era  of  verbal  primacy — out.  of  the 
classic  period  of  literate  expression — into  a 
phase  of  decayed  language,  of  ‘post-lmguistic 
forms,  and  perhaps  of  partial  silence?  These 
are  the  questions  I  try  to  raise,  to  get  mto 
focus.”  (Pref)  Parts  of  this  book  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  other  books  and  m.  such 
periodicals  as  The  Kenyon  Review.  The  Listen¬ 
er  and  The  Yale  Review.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:126  S  ’67  650w 
“[Steiner]  has  a  cosmopolitan  range,  lin¬ 
guistic  and  cultural  which  not  many  of  his 
contemporaries  can  match.  .  .  .  This  is  a  huge 
collection  of  essays,  not  all  of  equal  weight 
(the  lightweights.  I  think,  are  the  pieces  closest 
to  orthodox  literary  criticism)  buf  all,  even 
at  their  most  exasperating,  instructive  and  in¬ 
formative.  .  .  .  [Yet]  why  is  it  that  one  wishes 
this  collection  something  other  than  it  is,  and 
sighs  for  a  Hamlet  without  this  particular 
pnnce?  Of  several  answers  to  this  question,  the 
most  important  is  that  Mr.  Steiner  is  a  moral 
terrorist.  .  .  .  [He  has]  a  certain  readiness  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  apocalyptic  gesture.  .  .  . 
Plis  prose  slips  sometimes  Into  empty  grandeur 
and  overstatement,  into  the  preacher’s  loose  im¬ 
modest  tone.  .  .  .  The  root  image  of  the  ter¬ 
ror  underlying  this  intellectual  terrqrisni  is 
that  of  the  concentration  camps.  .  .  .  Whether 
one  likes  his  leading  ideas,  his  stage  army  of 
heroes  (Kafka,  Broch,  Wittgenstein,  Schoen¬ 
berg),  or  his  prose,  one  has  to  respect  the 
motives  of  Steiner’s  terrorism,  and  the  power 
of  intellect  with  which  he  feeds  it.”  Frank 
Kermode  „  „„„ 

Book  Week  p3  Mr  26  ’67  900w 
"We  find  [here]  an  extraordinarily  sharp, 
brilliant,  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
strange  conditions  into  which  modern  writing 
has  worked  Itself.  We  find  new  standpoints 
from  which  to  judge  that  writing,  new  views  on 
its  efficacy  and  worth,  new  standards  where- 
agalnst  to  measure  It.  Few,  very  few  writers 


today  have  as  much  that  is  worthwhile  to  say 
on  today’s  writing  as  does  the  author.  .  .  . 
George  Steiner  persistently  and  modestly  down- 
writes  the  critics,  calling  them  ‘outriders, 
hangers-on,  or  shadows  to  lions.’.  .  .  .  'This  is 
the  rankest  injustice  where  he  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Few  books  written  in  some  yeajrs  have 
more  that  is  fresh  and  thought-arousing  than 
does  his  ‘Language  and  Silence.’  ”  J.  G.  Har¬ 
rison  Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ap  27  ’67 
650w 

Economist  224:1201  S  30  ’67  430w 


Reviewed  by  Anthony  Burgess 

Encounter  29:79  E)  ’67  1400w 
"[This  collection]  by  the  eminent  critic..  .  . 
should  be  widely  read.  .  .  .  [Steiner’s]  criticism 
will  survive.  ...  It  breathes  his  constant 
concern  about  literature  and  about  man.  His 
range  challenges — Scripture^  Homer,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  Shakespeare,  totalitarian  lies.  .  .  .  Mc- 
Luhan’s  theories,  translation.  Georg  Lukacs. 
GUnter  Grass — and  his  depth  challenges.  .  .  . 
Enthusiastically  recommended.  H.  C.  Burke 
Library  J  92:1013  Mr  1  '67  190w 
Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Nation  205:89  J1  31  ’67  1300w 


Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff 

New  Reoub  156:21  Mv  13  ’67  2000w 


“It  would  be  a  derogation  of  Steiner’s  over¬ 
all  aim  in  this  collection  merely  to  comment 
lightly  on  a  few  individually  excellent  essays. 

.  .  .  Steiner’s  ideas  on  both  language,  silence 
and  ‘politics,  in  the  fundamental  sense’,  as  he 
calls  this  latter  preoccupation  of  his,  come  up 
again  and  again,  but  unfortunately  this  amounts 
to  little  more  than  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  few  points.  Consequently  the  articles  suf¬ 
fer  by  being  put  together  in  one  volume. 
Steiner’s  whole  mode  of  argument  is  purely 
declarative.  .  .  .  Ultimately  Steiner  stands  con¬ 
demned  by  his  own  ambitions.  Since  he  con¬ 
stantly  invokes  major  themes  .  .  .  and  strives 
towards  major  statements  about  communication 
and  the  hurhane  -tradition  of  letters,  one  attends 
closely  to  his  analysis.  What  one  finds  is  a  con¬ 
stant  theatricality  of  gesture,  a  talent  for  de¬ 
scribing  ideas  and  manoeuvering  over  an  ample 
cultural  front  which  never  develop  into  a  real 
critique  or  even  synthesis  of  what  he  is  con¬ 
fronting  and  isiolating  for  comment.”  Nicolas 

New  Statesman  74:512  O  20  ’67  1600w 


Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Enright 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:26  O  12  ’67  2150w 

Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  My  28  67  1650w 
Reviewed  by  Jack  Kroll 

Newsweek  69:110  Ap  17  67  700w 
Time  89:112  Ap  28  ’67  950w 


TLS  p889  S  28  ’67  1600w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxiv  autumn  ’67  210w 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Brady 

Yale  R  57:117  O  ’67  llOOw 


STEINER,  GILBERT  Y.  Social  insecurity;  the 
politics  of  welfare.  (Am.  politics  res.  ser)  270p 
$6  Rand  McNally 

361.6  Public  welfare.  U.S.— Social  policy 


“Concerned  with  the  national-state  public 
assistance  programs  which  provide  aid  to  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  permanently  and  totally  dis¬ 
abled,  and  families  with  dependent  children. 
.  .  .  Steiner  (Brookings  Institution)  deals  spe¬ 
cifically  .  .  .  with  the  politics  and  processes 
of  welfare  policy-making.  Matters  covered  in¬ 
clude  national-state  relations,  the  role  of  Con¬ 
gress,  public  attitudes,  the  social  work  syn¬ 
drome,  and  Interest  group  activity.”  (Choice) 
Index. 


"This  well  researched  and  generally  readable 
book  provides  much  insight  and  information  of 
the  politics  of  welfare  and  should  be  of  value 
to  students  of  public  policy,  legislative  proc¬ 
esses,  and  federalism  m  addition  to  all  wbo 
are  interested  in  welfare  policy.  Recommend¬ 
ed  for  all  undergraduate  libraries.” 

Choice  4:348  My  ’67  130w 

"[The  author  would]  reverse  the  present 
‘services’  policy  by  making  financial  relief  (in¬ 
stead  of  personal  rehabilitation)  the  primaiw 
goal,  by  providing  more  adequate  financial  am, 
and  by  directing  services  to  cases  where  -the 
chance  of  a  payoff  is  favorable.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
useful  study,  helpfully  balancing  analysis  of 
process  and  policy.  Its  conclusions  reach  many, 
though  not  all.  of  the  seemingly  central  issues 
in  public  assistance.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
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STEINER,  G.  Y. — Continued 
forcefully  shown  the  need  for  re-examination 
of  the  program,  demonstrated  the  necessary 
place  of  its  political  and  governmental  frame¬ 
work  in  any  analysis  of  it,  and  set  forth  pro¬ 
posals  for  change  that  merit  careful  discus¬ 
sion.”  C.  E.  Gilbert 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:320  Je  ’67  500w 


STEINER,  JEAN  FRANQOIS.  Treblinka;  pref. 
by  Simone  de  Beauvoir:  tr.  from  the  French 
by  Helen  Weaver.  415p  $5.95  Simon  & 

Schuster 

940.54  Treblinka  (Concentration  camp)- 
World  War,  1939-1945— Jews  67-14236 

This  ‘‘is  the  story  of  [the!  first  of  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps  set  up  specifically  to  kill 
Jews  .  .  in  large  numbers.  The  book  tells  how 

Treblinka  was  organized,  how  it  operated,  and, 
finally,  how  its  Jewish  slave  laborers,  1000 
strong,  rose  up  against  their  German  and 
Ukrainian  guards  and  destroyed  the  camp.” 
(Library  J)  This  appeared  originally  in  French 
in  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Victor  Zltta 

America  116:878  Je  24  ’67  420w 
Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  219:128  Je  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  27:86  My  15  ’67  600w 
‘‘Steiner  has  made  one  camp,  Treblinka,  the 
subject  of  a  manifest  work  of  art  which  should 
do  for  the  resistance  heroes  what  the  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank  IBRD  19521  did  to  stamp  in  the 
public  mind  the  pei-sonality  of  those  acquiescent 
.Tews  who  were  herded  away  to  silence  and 
death.  Here,  between  Anne  Frank’s  diary  and 
the  millionfold  statistics  in  Hilberg,  is  the 
account  of  a  living  community.  'Treblinka  is 
full  of  grace  and  passion  and  gloom,  of  grotesque 
gallows  humor,  ironic  understatement,  the 
Biblical  .scope,  all  directed  to  one  theme:  some 
did  resist.  .  .  .  [This]  can  be  read  as  history, 
as  a  novel,  as  a  Camus-style  philosophical 
essay.  In  Steiner,  the  resistance  has  found  its 
artist  but  not  its  monument-carver,  for  his  is  a 
living  story.”  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p5  My  14  '67  700w 

Choice  4:900  O  '67  130w 

Reviewed  by  L.  D.  Streiker 

Christian  Century  84:974  J1  26  ’67  470w 

Reviewiid  by  Arnold  Beichman 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Je  15  ’67 
650w 


Reviewed  by  David  Caute 

Harper  235:92  J1  ’67  1260w 


Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:1621  Ap  5  ’67  360w 

Library  J  92:2665  J1  ’67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Harap 

Nation  205:21  J1  3  ’67  lOOOw 


‘Sterner  turns  the  story  of  this  deepest  of 
horrors  into  a  gripping  escape  thriller,  and  for 
the  rest  makes  us  satisfied  with  all  too  sim¬ 
plistic  explanations  of  both  SS  and  prisoner  be- 
ha-vior.  .  .  .  He  turns  a  tragedy  of  destruction 
into  a  paean  of  Jewish  survival.  We  are  re¬ 
lieved  that  some  got  away,  of  whom  only  forty 
survived,  instead  of  being  left  with  the  shock 
that,  millions  were  slaughtered.  .  .  .  For  really 
making  us  live  the  events  [Steiner]  neither 
succeeds  as  an  artist,  nor  has  he  the  firsthand 
experience  of  the  inmate.”  Bruno  Bettelheim 
New  Repub  157:23  J1  1  ’67  8350w 


Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

New  Statesman  74:647  O  27  ’67 


350w 


Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Je  1  ’67  1700w 


.  Treblinka’  is  a  tale,  not  of  defeat,  but  of 
triumph  ...  at  least  in  intention:  an  answer  to 
the  sabra’s  unbearable,  furious  and  unforgiving 
question  to  their  elders:  How  could  it  have 
happened?  ...  In  his  attempt  to  account  for 
this  unfathomable  mystery,  Steiner,  apparently 
feeling  .  .  .  that  mere  history  will  not  serve, 
repairs  to  the  modes  of  narrative — a  kind  of 
fictionalized  history;  and  in  choosing  this  meth¬ 
od,  he.  must  submit  to  other  criteria.  By  those, 
he  fails;  he  makes  indifferent  fiction  of  his¬ 
tory  s  starkest  event.  .  .  .  For  Steiner,  that 
some  Jews  could  revolt  at  all  is  the  true 
miracle.  .  .  .  The  intolerable  point  is  this: 
^  J  ‘understanding’  Treblinka 

and  Steiner  s  attempts  at  an  account  acceptable 


to  reason  are  no  more  adequate  (though  they 
are  more  admirable)  than  those  of  the  onlcial 
apologists.”  Saul  Maloff  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  My  14  ’67  2150w 

Newsweek  69:102B  My  15  ’67  410w 
‘‘Alien  to  the  world  of  the  East  European 
Jew.  only  superficially  informed  of  the  facts  of 
Jewish  life,  Steiner  [has]  reshaped  events  and 
personages  to  fit  his  thesis  and  his  obsession. 

.  .  .  He  is  not  ashamed  of  the  murderers.  .  .  . 
But  he  is  ashamed  of  the  victims.  Their  help¬ 
lessness  he  calls  passivity.  .  .  .  The  American 
edition  of  Treblinka  underwent  a  thorough 
face-lifting  operation.  Full  pages  of  drastic  and 
irresponsible  comment  were  deleted  and  many 
factual  errors  corrected:  but  numerous  errors 
remain.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  surgery  performed  on 
the  American  edition  has  changed  the  names  of 
all  living  survivors.  .  .  .  This  panicky  mass- 
baptism  has  simple  and  pedestrian  causes:  the 
survivors  Steiner  interviewed  were  so  outraged 
by  his  use  of  their  stories  for  a  work  which  so 
falsified  the  meaning  of  their  experiences  that 
they  started  a  lawsuit  against  him.  .  .  .  This, 
then,  is  Treblinka,  by  Jean-Frangois  Steiner — 
but  this  is  not  the  way  Treblinka  was.  For  at 
heart  of  the  book  is  the  canker  of  Steiner’s 
self-hatred  and  inexperience,  turning  his  liter- 
ai-y  lookin.g  glass  into  a  distorting  mirror.” 
Alexander  Dona.t 

Sat  R  50:32  My  13  ’67  2950w 
Time  89:97  My  26  ’67  400w 
TLS  p581  Je  29  ’67  700w 


STEINER,  PAUL  E.  Physician-generals  in  the 
Civil  War;  a  study  in  nineteenth  mid-century 
American  medicine.  216p  33il  $8  Thomas.  C.C. 
973.7  Physicians.  U.S. — History — Civil  War 
— Medical  and  sanitary  affairs  66-12451 

Why  did  some  physicians  ‘‘enlist  as  combat 
soldiers  rather  than  surgeons  in  the  Civil  War? 
Biographical  sketches  of  33  practicing  physicians 
who  enlisted  early,  fought  in  field  combat,  and 
were  later  promoted  to  brevet  brigadier  or 
major  general  rank  .  .  .  [show  comparisons] 
with  three  ‘control’  groups:  army  surgeons; 
generals  who  were  never  physicians ;  and  en¬ 
listees  from  the  same  states  who  were  neither 
physicians  nor  generals.  Steiner  concludes  from 
these  comparisons  that  many  of  these  men  had 
poor  medical  educations,  weak  commitments  to 
medicine  as  a  profession.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


‘‘In  the  mass  of  statistics  presented,  one 
learns  the  number  of  wartime  wounds,  injuries, 
and  illnesses  among  the  four  groups,  and  other 
comparisons  and  averages  that  seem  to  have 
little  relevance  to  the  original  question — why 
the  physician-generals  chose  combat  rather 
than  medical  service.  The  ‘scientific  method,’ 
somewhat  overdone  in  this  case,  produced  many 
sets  of  unrelated  figures,  sometimes  based  on 
admittedly  incomplete  data.  The  book  may  be 
of  interest  to  Civil  War  buffs  and  physicians 
with  an  antiquarian  interest  in  medical  history; 
for  the  professional  historian  it  contributes 
little  that  is  new  on  ‘nineteenth  mid-century 
American  medicine.’  ”  J.  A.  Carrigan 
Am  Hist  R  72:1102  Ap  ’67  280w 
‘‘[The  author]  presents  interesting  pictures  of 
the  lives  of  these  men  before  and  during  the 
war  .  .  .  [but]  this  limited  case  study  is  not 
comparable  to  G.  W.  Adam’s  Doctors  in  Blue 
[BRD  1952]  as  a  study  of  Civil  War  medicine.” 
Choice  4:151  Ap  ’67  190w 


STEINZOR,  BERNARD.  The  healing  partner¬ 
ship;  the  patient  as  colleague  in  psycho tlier- 
apy.  264p  $5.95  Harper 


uj.u.o»;  J.  oy ctpy  b/-Xid44 

The  author  discusses  ‘‘what  it  is  that  enables 
psychotherapy  to  achieve  its  aim  .  .  .  and  how 
the  probability,  of  its  doing  so  is  affected 
by  the  setting  in  which  psychotherapy  occurs. 
.  .  .  Stemzor  maintains  .  .  .  that  therapy  is 
dulled,  and  prolonged  because  the  healing  rela¬ 
tionship  that  the  therapist  might  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  expressing  his  own  feelings  and 
assessm^t  of  life  is  aborted.”  (N  Y  Rev  of 
Looks)  Bibliography. 


xiiiB  ifa  d,  y“iy  Clear  statement  ot  tiie  author’s 
approach  to  his  patients.  Ambiguities  are  mini- 
nial;  consequently,  the  professional  reader  will 
difficulty  in  comparing  his  approaches 
^ith  Dr.  Steinzor  s.  .  .  .  The  viewpoint  might 
be  called  holistic  or  even  existential.  The  writer 
to  It  as  Steinzorian’  and  also  as  ideal¬ 
istic.  The  combination  turns  out  to  be  read- 
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able,  very  informative,  and  generally  useful.  It 
should  prove  of  value  to  students  in  clinical 
psychology,  pastoral  counseling,  social  work, 
and  allied  fields.”  Louis  De  Rosis 

Library  J  92:590  F  1  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28 


S  28  ’67  1300W 


‘‘[Steinzor]  departs  from  theory.  ..His  very 
first  chapter  deals  with  schools  ajid  systems 
and  how  ne  came  to  be  an  eclectic  practitioner. 
His  is  a  daring  volume  in  which  he  risks  much 
by  self-exposure.  .  .  .  The  author  tells  us  what 
transpires  with  some  of  his  ‘partners’  during 
the  therapeutic  hour.  He  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  un¬ 
orthodox.  .  .  .  But  his  book  is  written  with  hu¬ 
mor  and  affords  a  marvelous  insight  into  the 
therapeutic  dialogue.  Steinzor  is  perhaps  overly 
sensitive  to  the  coerciveness  buUt  into  all  forms 
of  therapy,  yet  his  book  makes  a  strong  case 
for  treating  the  patient  as  an  equal  partner  ii? 
the  therapy.”  J.  A.  M.  Meerloo 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  S  17  ’67  360w 


STEMBER,  CHARLES  HERBERT.  Jews  in  the 
mind  of  America,  by  Charles  Herbert  Stember 
and  others:  project  director:  Marshall  Sklare: 
pref.  by  John  Slawson:  ed:  George  Salomon; 
pub.  in  collaboration  with  Inst,  of  human  re¬ 
lations  press.  413p  $12.50  Basic  bks. 

301.451  Jews  in  the  U.S.  Jewish  question 

66-26219 

In  this  study  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the  editors 
“first  analyze  changing  public  attitudes  toward 
Jews  as  revealed  in  the  findings  of  nation-wide 
public-opinion  polls  spanning  a  twenty-nve- 
year  period  from  1937  onward.  In  succeeding 
sections,  Robert  Gutman,  Ben  Halpern,  John 
Higham.  Morton  Keller,  Thomas  F.  O’Dea, 
Thomas  F.  Pettigrew.  Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr., 
and  Dennis  H.  Wrong  place  the  evidence  of  the 
opinion  polls  in  historical  perspective  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  in  the  light  of  social-scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  role  of  prejudice  in  American 
life.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  A.  G.  Duker 

Am  Soc  R  32:846  O  ’67  1700w 


“fThls  study!  reveals  particular  uncertainty 
about  the  future  directions  [of  the  American 
Jewl.  .  .  .  John  Higham  reminds  us  .  .  .  that 
historians  help  little  in  this  instance  because 
they  look  for  decisive  events,  persons,  crises. 
Anti-Semitism  in  America  is  only  a  subtle  atti¬ 
tude  revealed  in  elusive  processes.  So  sociol¬ 
ogists  interview,  probe,  count,  and  analyze  in 
order  to  provide  clues  for  understanding.  .  .  . 
The  massive  evidence  is  clear:  there  has  been 
a  steady  if  unspectacular  decline  in  measurable 
anti-Semitism.  .  .  .  ‘Dare  we  trust  the  plain 
evidence  of  the  polls?’  asks  Thomas  O  Dea.  No, 
says  Zionist  historian  Ben  Halpern  in  a  sus¬ 
picious  and  cautionary  chapter.  .  .  .  They  may 
tell  us  not  that  prejudice  has  gone  but  only 
that  it  is  not  respectable  any  longer.  .  .  ..  The 
future  is  open.  Stember’s  book  also  indicates 
refreshing  change,  authentic  gain.  It  cannot 
dictate  which  direction  Jews  should  now  take. 
Maybe  the  prophets  could  be  of  help,  but  they 
are  uncertain,  too.”  M.  E.  Marty 

Book  Week  p3  N  27  66  1600w 

‘‘Stember’s  work  deals  with  images  of  the 
Jew,  prejudices  against  .Jews  as  these  vary 
during  the  great  depression  of  the  1930  s,  .the 
rise  of  Hitler  and  the  World  War  II  period, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  and  early  years 
of  Israel.  Full  attention  is  paid  to  methodologi¬ 
cal  problems  as  well  as  theoretical  and  substan¬ 
tive  issues.  The  analysis  of  Stember  s  find¬ 
ings  by  the  other  authors  is  excellent:  each  is 
exceptionally  qualified  for  the  task.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  data,  its  analysis,  and  the 
placing  of  the  findings  in  historical,  and  socio¬ 
logical  perspective  make  an  exceedingly  usetul 
book.  All  of  the  contributions  are  fully  anno- 

Choice  4:69  Mr  ’67  160w 


“If  we  are  to  believe  the  statistical  evidence 
of  this  study  of  Christian  attitudes  since  1939, 
.  .  anti-Semitism  is  declining  sharply  m  the 
U.S.  In  fact,  the  implication  is  clear  that  it 
may  soon  vani.sh  almost  completely.  ..  .  .  The 
decrease  in  differences  is  emphasized  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  section  of  the  book  in  which  several 
social  scientists  comment  on  the  poll’s  implica¬ 
tions.  ...  All  of  [their!  judgments  depend  .on 
the  continued  absence  of  the  pogrom  m^tality 
among  large  blocs  of  non-Jews.  .  .  ..  Charles 
Stember,  the  book’s  editor,  thinks  time  is  on 
the  side  of  continued  tolerance.  Yet  many 
Jewish  observers  rightly  remain  cautious.  .  .  . 


The  pessimists  may  be  dead  wrong:  this  study 
offers  heartening  evidence  that  they  are. 
Murray  Polner  . 

Christian  Century  84:14  Ja  4  67  750w 

Reviewed  by  B.  W.  Korn 

J  Am  Hist  64:163  Je  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Oboler 

Library  J  92:788  F  15  ’67  140w 


STENUIT,  ROBERT.  Caves  and  the  mani^el- 
lous  world  beneath  us,  by  Robert  Stenuit  in 
collaboration  with  Marc  Jasinski:  tr.  from  the 
French  by  Harry  Pearman.  93p  11  col  il  $5.95 
Barnes,  A.S. 

910  Caves  66-9229 

“After  a  brief  historical  surv^ey  of  speleolog¬ 
ical  activities  and  theories,  the  authors  record 
major  discoveries  of  prehistoric  caverns,  the 
amazing  variety  of  creatures  which  inhabit 
them,  and  how  ‘living  fossils’  found  in  caves 
throw  light  on  the  remote  history  of  human 
evolution.”  (Library  J) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 

80w 

“This  is  not  a  book  about  adventures  In  cave 
exploration,  but  a  simple  yet  scholarly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  authentic  facts  about  the  treasures  of 
the  underworld.  .  .  .  The  fine  Illustrations, 
many  in  color,  show  cave  paintings,  statues 
and  engravings  of  the  Early  Magdalenian  Era, 
a  variety  of  bats,  and  specimens  of  strange 
underground  creatures.  A  fascinating  book, 
well  worth  reading,  of  special  Interest  to  high- 
school  libraries.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  91:6099  D  15  ’66  IlOw  [YA! 

“M.  Stenuit’s  opening  description  of  his  plight 
when  his  life-line  snapped  while  he  was  diving 
in  the  underwater  passages  of  the.  Grotte  de 
Petigny  suggests  that  this  is  going  to .  be 
another  book  about  the  adventures  of  caving. 
In  fact  the  book  is  something  more.  ...  As  a 
famous  speleologist,  M.  Norbert  Casteret,  says 
in  the  preface,  ‘Far  from  debasing  their  sub¬ 
ject,  these  two  young  Belgian  scholars  have 
enhanced  it,  by  writing  with  feeling  and  in¬ 
spiration’.  .  .  .  The  coloured  illustrations,  a 
triumph  of  the  camera-man’s  art,  are  some¬ 
times  awe-inspiring.” 

TLS  d1176  D  16  '66  160w 


STEPHENS,  IAN.  Monsoon  morning.  291p  $9 
Verry 

079  Journalism.  World  War,  1939-1945— 
India  66-2673 

“A  personal  account  featuring  events  and 
anecdotes  experienced  by  Stephens  during  the 
years  1942-1944  as  the  editor  of  The  Statesman, 
a  major  Calcutta  dally  newspaper.”  (Choice) 


“India’s  struggle  for  independence  under 
Gandhi  had  reached  a  critical  stage  in  1942. 
Japan  had  captured  most  of  Southeast  Asia, 
'file  wa.r  was  going  badly  for  England.  .  .  . 
Although  committed  to  the  cause  of  Britain 
in  the  war,  [Stephens]  took  seriously  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  free  press.  .  .  .  His  observa¬ 
tions  do  not  provide  the  reader  with  an  analysis 
of  the  then  current  events.  But  his  reminis- 
censes  do  give  us  some  insights  into  aspects  of 
colonial  life  at  a  critical  period.  His  canvas  is 
broad,  and  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  introduces 
us  to  the  quaint  customs,  beliefs,  habit  pat¬ 
terns,  fears,  and  prejudices  of  the  British 
colonists.” 

Choice  3:1066  Ja  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  71:265  F  25  ’66  70w 
“[The]  editor  of  India’s  famous  (sometimes 
notorious)  liberal  English-owned  newspaper  .  .  . 
from  August,  1942  until  1951  .  .  .  writes  mainly 
of  the  period  1942-44  when  he  was  engaged,  in 
what  amounted  to  a  running  battle  with  civil 
and  military  authorities  whose  views  on  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  wartime  security  and 
free  democratic  expression  of  opinion  did  not 
often  coincide  with  his  own.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stephens 
seems  to  have  lived  on  the  razor-edge  of  the 
Defense  of  India  Rules.  If  at  this  distance. his 
professional  problems  take  only  a  marginal 
place  in  the  general  picture  of  the  conflicts  and 
pressures  of  this  last  notable  phase  of  the 
British-Indian  relationship,  they  were  trouble¬ 
some  and  significant  at  the  time  and  his  ac¬ 
count  of  them  is  valuable.” 

TLS  p203  Mr  10  ’66  480w 
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STEPHENS,  PETER  JOHN.  Battle  for  des¬ 
tiny;  drawings  by  Richard  Lebenson.  300p 
lib  bdg  $4.43  Atheneum  pubs. 

Henry  VII.  King  of  England — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-3333 

This  adventure  story  set  in  the  final  years  of 
the  War  of  the  Roses  “describes  the  journey- 
ings  of  Ithel,  a  Welsh  boy  driven  from  his  home 
by  a  Yorkist  lord  and  orphaned  in  a  shipwreck 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Struggiing  to  reach 
his  homeland  again,  he  meets  and  joins  up  with 
a  feliow- Welshman.  Harry  Tudor,  the  future 
King  Henry  VII,  and  plays  a  part  In  the  defeat 
of  Richard  III  at  Bosworth.  .  .  .  Ages  eleven  to 
fifteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  '67 
60w 

“Mr.  Stephens  obviously  has  enjoyed  writing 
about  this  troubled  period  in  English  history. 
The  author,  a  poet  and  playwright,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  narrative  that  is  literate,  often  hu¬ 
morous.  and  his  characters  of  fiction  and  fact 
are  fully  realized  and  well  balanced.”  M.  S.  C. 
Horn  Bk  43:476  As  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:3206  S  15  ’67  IlOw 

“The  suspense  is  first-rate  but  often  marred 
by  an  awkward  narrative  style  and  some 
preposterous  dialogue.  .  .  .  What  saves  the 
book  is  a  touch  of  the  exotic  in  the  French 
settings  and  some  unusual  characterizations, 
particularly  the  mad  Duke  of  Brittany  and 
Tibidy,  a  high-style  court  hairdresser  who  turns 
into  a  two-handed  fighter  when  the  going  gets 
rough.”  Kate  McQuade 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  J1  9  ’67  160w 


STEPHENS,  WILLIAM  M.  Science  beneath 
the  sea;  the  story  of  oceanography.  224p  li 
lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 

551.4  Oceanography — Juvenile  literature 

66-7047 

This  volume  covers  “the  history  of  oceanog¬ 
raphy,  waves,  tides,  geology  of  the  ocean  floor, 
classification  of  marine  life;  new  and  projected 
techniques  for  exploration,  .  .  .  rescue,  .  .  .  and 
for  the  development  of  better  diving  apparatus. 
[Bibliography.]  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Russell  Peterson 

Book  Week  pl2  S  25  ’66  210w 


“A  non-scientist  public  Information  officer  of 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Stephens  draws  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  examples  from  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  scientists.  He  provides  students  with 
an  insider’s  look  at  the  work  and  attitudes  of 
this  organization  and  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  organizations  comprising 
the  scientific  community  within  a  given  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  expository  style  is  simple  and 
crisp.  The  photographs  are  neither  sharp  nor 
exciting  in  composition;  those  on  marine  life 
are  the  best.”  C.  C.  Leopold 

Library  J  91:5766  N  15  ’66  180w 


“[While]  there  are  absurd  statements,  un¬ 
warranted  conclusions,  and  storytelling,  .  .  . 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  organized  and 
has  excellent  photographs  and  diagrams.  .  .  . 
I?  the  chapter  ‘Mining  and  Farming  the  Sea,’ 
Mr.  Stephens  sa,ys  that  animals  concentrate 
trace  elements — snails,  for  example,  will  con¬ 
centrate  iron  in  their  radulae.  The  implica¬ 
tion  IS  that  some  day  we  will  be  able  to  recover 
iron  frorn  this  source.  What  he  does  not  say  is 
that  snail  radulae  are  extremely  rare  .  .  .  and 
that  only  a  few  species  have  such  concentra¬ 
tions.  ...  I  cannot  place  this  book  vei-y  high 
on  the  list.”  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:70  N  ’67  350w 


“A  survey  of  a  whole  science  from  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  to  Commander  Scott  Carpenter,  sub¬ 
marine  astronaut,  this  book  is  unfailing  in 
taste  and  temper.  Waves  as  big  as  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  diatoms  under  the  microscope, 
horrid  and  marvelous  anglerfish,  and  the  buoy 
vessel  Flip  that  can  float  on  end  are  all  splen¬ 
didly  presented  in  word  and  picture.  .  .  .  For 
readers  of  12  and  up,  all  the  way  up.  Other 
books  like  it  abound,  but  one  should  accept 
no  substitute!”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Scl  Am  215:147  D  '66  120w  [TA] 


STERLING,  PHILIP.  Four  took  freedom;  the 
lives  of  Harriet  Tubman,  Frederick  Douglass, 
Robert  Smalls  and  Blanche  K.  Bruce  [by] 
Philip  Sterling  and  Rayford  Logan;  11.  by 
Charles  White.  116p  $2.95;  pa  $1.45  Doubleday 
920  Tubman,  Harriet  (Ross) — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Douglass,  Frederick,  originally 
Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Bailey — ■ 
Juvenile  literature.  Smalls,  Robert — Juven¬ 
ile  literature.  Bruce,  Blanche  Kelso — Ju¬ 
venile  literature  65-17229 

These  four  Negroes  were  active  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Harriet  Tub- 
man  led  over  three  hundred  Negroes  to  the 
North  via  the  Underground  Railway.  Frederick 
Douglass  was  an  editor  and  civil  rights  cam¬ 
paigner.  Robert  Smalls  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  in  South  Carolina  and  Blanche 
Bruce  served  a  term  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Index.  “Grades  four  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“A  competent,  easy-to-read  collective  biogra¬ 
phy.  .  .  .  Bruce,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  only  Negro  to  serve  a  full  six-year 
term,  is  the  least  familiar  figure  here.  The 
authors,  eminent  historians,  present  a  general 
outline  of  each  person’s  life  embellished  with 
fictional  dialogue  and  incidents,  but.  somehow, 
they  fail  to  vitalize  each  individual.  This  volume 
does,  however,  communicate  very  well  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  country  during  a  trying  per¬ 
iod  in  our  nation’s  history.”  B.  S.  Miller 
Library  J  92:1742  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Williams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p5  My  7  ’67 
140w 


STERN,  BORIS.  The  kibbutz  that  was:  fore¬ 
word  by  Isador  Lubln.  158p  $3.75  Public  af¬ 
fairs  press 

335  Agriculture,  Cooperative  65-20270 

“The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  kibbutz  in 
recent  years,  the  problems  that  these  changes 
have  created  and  the  attempts  to  resolve  them 
are  the  theme  of  this  volume.”  (Foreword) 
Glossary.  Bibliography. 


[This]  is  a  disappointing  work.  .  .  .  The 
problems  of  the  kibbutz  are  as  much  attrlbut- 
able  to  its  successes  as  to  its  shortcomings. 
.  .  .  [This  book]  suffers  from  the  bias  of  the 
author  against  the  kibbutzim  of  the  left-wing 
Marxist  party.  This  author’s  strong  social- 
dem9cratic  identification  does  him  dubious 
service  m  evaluating  kibbutzim  of  the  more 
left-wing  Marxist  political  persuasion.  The 
most  useful  sections  are  those  dealing  with 
agricultura,!  progress  and  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.”  L.  G.  Seligman 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  60:1065  D  ’66  200w 
“Stern  states  that  he  has  not  tried  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  done  by  Spiro  in  his  Kibbutz— 
Venture  m  Utopia  [BRD  1956]  and  Children  of 
[BRD  1960],  sociological  and  psy¬ 
chological  studies  of  life  on  the  Israeli  collec¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  But  If  one  is  looking  for  a  clear  and 
not  overly  theoretical  explanaUon  of  the  evolu- 
tion  of  the  kibbutz,  this  book  meets  the  need. 
Most  everything  that  the  undergraduate  would 
the  type  of  organization 
that  the  kibbutz  represents  is  offered  in  this 
past,  present  and  future’  treatment  which  is 
more  descriptive  than  analytical.  The  develop- 
merit  of  several  kibbutzim  into  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  is  discussed  alon^  with 
conflicts  accompanying  these 
changes.  PablM  showing  the  economic  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  kibbutzim  are  quite  helpful.” 

Choice  3:338  Je  ’66  160w 


243P  $5.95''  Putnam  ^ 

mu-  67-15271 

“describes  how  one  young  war 

veteran,  Richard  Stone,  suffers  through  [the 

transition  ^orn  youth  to  maturity].  In  the 
beginning,  he  is  struggling  to  writ©  while  he 

main  •  •  -.u^^®  wishes  to]  re¬ 

main  aloof  from  responsibility  [so  that]  he 
can  be  free  and  invulnerable  to  such  pain  as 
his  rnotlmr  endured  when  he  was  a  chUd  and 
ii?n.i  husband  abandoned  them.  .  .  .  [But 
this]  won’t  be  allowed  by  his  friends  arid 

neighbors  in  the  Second  Avenue  walk-up:  .  .  . 
Will  and  Jesse  Green  .  : 

Rourke,  a.  drinking  Irishman,  and  poor  IMr 
Katz,  a  widower,  ,  ,  ,  [Stone'l  eniov^  n  briAf* 
idyllic  love  affair  ,  .  .  [with  JernTYw  nnrdiS' 
daughter  of]  a  ce]ebrated  television  personality! 
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After  that,  [his]  involvements  snowball 
until  all  of  these  lives  collide  tragically  in  one 
mad  cocktail  party  at  the  Gordon  penthouse 
when  Richard  Stone’s  illusions  are  shattered.” 
(Sat  R) 


‘‘The  novel,  intentionally  or  not,  bears  a 
startling  resemblance  to  its  principal  charac¬ 
ter:  he  is  a  writer  of  sketches  and  the  book 
emerges  as  a  series  of  sketches,  at  times  loosely 
strung  together.  Stone  professes  a  philosophy  of 
‘disconnectionism’.  The  book  is  rather  badly 
disconnected:  the  philosophical  maunderings  in 
which  Stone  (and/or  Stern)  engage  are,  to  be 
polite,  esoteric.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  under  which  they  take  place — 
these  circumstances  apparently  intended  to 
lend  deeper  meaning  to  the  happenings — might 
most  appropriately  be  termed  incongruous.” 
J.  D.  Foresman 

Best  Sell  27:30  Ap  15  ‘67  370w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  26  ’67  600w 
‘‘[An]  excellent  new  novel.  .  .  .  Technically 
speaking,  one  can’t  help  admire  the  way  the 
author  had  devised  to  keep  his  hero  loose  in  a 
time  of  enormous  flux  and  change.  ...  It  is 
Richard  .  .  .  who  should — and  does — concern 
the  reader:  his  friends,  the  girl  he  loves,  and 
most  of  all  the  sensibility  which  is  caught  up 
and  flurried  like  a  scrap  in  the  wake  of  the 
monstrous  train  which  has  just  hurtled  through 
history  What  the  author  makes  clear  is  that 
the  size,  speed,  and  destructiveness  of  that 
train  have  reduced  us  all  below  the  level  of 
tragic  possibility.  Measured  against  what  has 
already  happened,  the  individual  act  becomes 
at  best  a  personal  annotation.”  Seymour  Ep¬ 
stein 

Commonweal  86:398  Je  23  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:1855  My  1  ‘67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Ap  30  ’67  700w 
‘‘Daniel  Stern  has  attempted  a  perilous  effort. 
.  .  .  Many  novelists  try  to  limn  the  transition 
from  youth  to  maturity  and  stumble  into 
superficiality,  pomposity,  or  maudllnism.  Some 
of  Stem’s  characters  tremble  on  the  brink  of 
stereotype,  and  there  are  occasional  disturbing 
echoes  of  other  books.  .  .  .  But  so  perceptive 
are  Stern’s  insights,  so  sensitively  does  he 
create  love  scenes,  so  lucid  and  lovely  is  his 
prose,  so  authentic  his  dialogue,  that  he  has 
contributed  movingly  to  the  literature  of  lost 
youth,  lost  love,  and  lost  illusions.”  Joseph 

Sat  R  50:67  Ap  8  ’67  650w 


‘‘Stern’s  logic  projects  more  conflict  into 
Stevens’s  personal  life  than  the  letters  them¬ 
selves  would  Indicate,  and  the  final  impression 
of  disharmony  and  intellectual  failure  as  per¬ 
vading  the  early  work,  despite  Stern’s  explicit 
disclaimer  in  the  Preface,  is  an  unfortunate 
limitation  in  an  intelligent  study.”  Marie 
Borroff 

Yale  R  56:448  Mr  ’67  240w 


STERN,  PHILLIP  D.  Our  space  environment: 
coordinating  ed:  James  V.  Bernardo.  160d  il 
$2.95  Holt 

523.09  Astronomy — ^History  65-23280 

The  ‘‘designer  and  director  of  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Museum  Planetarium  gives  an  .  .  .  ex¬ 
planation  of  astronomy  and  the  world  around 
us.  He  tells  about  the  development  of  man’s 
understanding  of  the  universe,  about  his  earli¬ 
est  misconceptions  which  were  based  on  super¬ 
stition,  and  how  our  perspective  today  has 
changed.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘A  sweeping  review  of  what  we  know  about 
our  solar  system.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stem  has  covered 
so  much  in  limited  space  that  many  of  his 
subjects  get  little  more  than  a  few  paragraphs. 
However,  the  author  is  not  trying  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive  in  talking  about  a  particular  planet 
or  the  universe  in  general.  Of  necessity,  his 
treatment  is  impressionist.  He  succeeds  in 
giving  a  correct  ‘feel’  for  this  new  frontier.” 
R.  C.  C. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  15  ‘66 

80w 

‘‘This  Is  delightful  reading;  the  writing  is 
smooth  and  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  has 
entered  a  planetarium  with  a  competent  guide. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  ”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  91:1721  Mr  15  ‘66  80w 


STERN,  RICHARD  MARTIN.  The  Kessler 
legacy.  251p  $4.95  Scribner 

67-17297 

This  novel  Involves  “the  twenty-seven-year- 
old  murder  of  a  famous  anti-Nazi  writer  .  .  . 
[the]  Nobel-prize  nominee,  Heinrich  Kessler. 
.  .  .  [Walter  Spence,  a  young  American  author,] 
goes  to  Europe  to  try  to  trace  down  fhe  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  story,  starting  with  Kessler’s 
publisher  whose  recent  book  of  memoirs  gave 
several  clues.  He  is  directed  to  the  town  of 
Ils  bei  Innsbruck  where  Kessler  had  lived  under 
the  alias  Hermann  Koenig.  There  he  finds 
Kessler’s  daughter  [Marta],  and  a  series  of 
murders  follow  within  a  few  days  after  he 
begins  asking  questions.”  (Best  Sell) 


STERN,  HERBERT  J.  Wallace  Stevens;  art  of 
uncertainty.  206p  $5.95  Univ.  of  Mich,  press 
811  Stevens.  Wallace  66-17024 

This  book  “is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
poetry  of  Harmonium  [BRD  1925],  and  with 
this  as  illustrative  of  a  series  of  important 
‘dualties’  in  Stevens;  between  poet  and  in¬ 
surance  executive.”  (Tale  R)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Riddel 

Am  Lit  39:421  N  ’67  490w 
Choice  4:534  J1  ’67  150w 


“This  is  a  good  ‘new  critical’  treatment  of 
perhaps  our  greatest  ‘Sunday’  poet,  although 
the  Letters  [BRD  1966]  ...  is  of  more  value. 
The  critic  seems  overly  concerned  with  Stevens’ 
search  for  the  role  of  poetry.  I  feel  he  gives 
too  little  attention  to  his  taste  for  fancy  words. 
.  .  .  Puritan  feeling  for  aesthetic  refinement  do 
not  get  attention  by  Stern,  who  like  other  (I 
assume)  Jewish  writers  prefers  the  Freudian 
view.  This  book  is  for  the  devoted  reader 
of  Stevens  only,  because  it  does  not  generalize 
or  characterize  in  a  popular  way,  and  it  has 
the  air  of  a  thesis  with  a  specific  hypothesis.” 
John  Montgomery 

Library  J  92:243  Ja  15  ’67  140w 
“[The  author]  doesn’t  place  Stevens  in  the 
modern  context  except  in  a  very  crude  way  as 
the  artist  in  a  hostile  world.  A  third  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  wasteful  survey  of 
previous  criticism  and  an  obvious  interpreta¬ 
tive  biography  which  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  well  worn  theme  of  the  dual  life  of  the 
poet  and  Insurance  man.  The  remaining  100 
pages  are  devoted  to  hurried  exegesis  of  some 
of  the  early  poems  mainly  in  terms  of  the 
dichotomy  between  imagination  and  reality 
which,  with  breathtaking  unorlglnality,  [Stem] 
extracts  from  the  biography.  .  .  .  The  kind  of 
exegesis  offered  here  is  largely  of  what  is 
already  explicit  in  the  poetry.”  John  Goode 
New  Statesman  74:734  N  24  ’67  460w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  16  ’67  190w 


Best  Sell  27:156  J1  15  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2609  J1  '67  IlOw 
“Despite  some  narrative  slowness  and  a 
Jacobean  weakness  for  coiyses  (he  disposes 
of  almost  the  entire  cast),  Richard  Martin 
Stern  presents  an  interesting  and  likable  novel, 
.  .  .  Nice  feel  for  the  locale,  the  past,  and  an 
unusually  effective  ambivalent  gin,”  Anthony 
Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  30  ’67  70w 


“Mr.  Stem’s  leisurely  mysteiy  tale  is  set  In 
an  enchanting  'ryrolian  village  called  Ils  bei 
Innsbmck,  and  it  is  all  questions.  Who  was 
Hermann  Koenig?  .  .  .  What  about  the  enigma¬ 
tic  Mohler?  And  Willi  Stolz?  .  .  .  All  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  answered  except  the  one  that  re¬ 
mains  hanging  in  the  reader’s  mind — exactly 
what  game  is  the  beautiful  Marta  playing?” 

New  Yorker  43:104  Ag  12  ’67  150w 


“Fine  straightforward  narrative  has  sharply 
drawn  characters,  grand  scenery.”  Sergeant 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  26  ’67  30w 


STERNFELD,  ROBERT.  Frege’s  logical  theory; 
foreword  by  George  Kimball  Plochmann.  200p 
$8.50  Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 

160  Frege,  Gottlob.  Logic,  Symbolic  and 
mathematical  65-12392 

“This  book  is  an  analysis  of  Frege’s  tliought 
in  the  context  of  the  current  criticisms  of  his 
ideas  and  the  later  development  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  logic.  .  .  .  [It]  begins  with  a  short  historical 
account  of  Frege’s  terminology  up  to  his  ma¬ 
ture  philosophical  position  and  then  offers 
a  statement  of  that  position.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Index. 


“[This]  is  the  first  full-length  exposition  of 
Frege’s  logical  theory.  .  .  .  The  author  gives 
careful  attention  to  Frege’s  analysis  of  language 
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STERNFELD,  ROBERT — Continued 
and  his  notion  of  judgment  as  an  act  of  as¬ 
sertion.  Of  special  interest  is  Sternfeld’s  able 
treatment  of  the  differences  which  arose  be¬ 
tween  Frege  and  Russell,  a  treatment  which 
clears  the  ground  of  many  misconceptions  and 
should  aid  in  the  return  of  Fz-ege  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  prominence.  This  test,  clearly  written  and 
faithful  to  Frege,  should  prove  quite  useful  not 
only  to  Fi’ege  scholars  but  for  those  students 
of  philosophy  intei'ested  in  understanding  the 
shaping  forces  of  modern  philosophy  and  logic. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:993  N  ’G7  150w 
‘‘A  valuable  but  highly  technical  book.  Re¬ 
commended  to  specialists  only.”  William  Gerber 

Library  J  92:123  Ja  1  ’67  90w 


STEVENS,  HAROLD.  Design  in  photo-collage. 
lOUp  il  $6.95  Reinhold 

751.4  Collage  67-14161 

_  The  author  outlines  the  techniques  of  ‘‘mak¬ 
ing  collage  designs  by  taking  photographs,  cut¬ 
ting  them  up,  and  reassembling  them  to  create 
new  images.  .  .  .  [The  reader  is!  shown  how  to 
make  simple  collages  out  of  single  faces  and 
figures.  _  then  how  to  achieve  more  involved 
composite’  effects,  and  how  to  create  .  .  .  land¬ 
scapes,  figure  compositions,  fantasies,  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  advertisement  burlesques.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


It  IS  sad  to  see  the  collage  techniques  of  Vic¬ 
torian  fantasy  and  Dada  nonsense,  which  have 
so  fructified  the  arts,  reduced  to  the  hobby  level 
in  this  superficial  book.  ...  All  you  need  to  be¬ 
come  an  artist,  [Stevens]  says,  are  some  old 
magazines,  a  razor  blade,  rubber  cement,  and 
imagination.  Yet,  you  also  need  a  sense  of  de¬ 
sign  .and,  above  all,  g'ood  taste,  qualities  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  forced  humor  of  the  examples.  No 
reference  is  made  to  the  history  or  the  literature 
pi  K®, Compared  to  John  Lynch’s  How 
to  Make  Collages  [BRD  1962,  this  book]  ...  is 
completely  inadequate  and  not  recommended.” 

Choice  4:811  O  ’67  150w 

‘‘This  well-illustrated  book  gives  simplified 
explanations  of  basic  techniques  in  photo-col¬ 
lage.  .  .  .  Lots  of  fun,  [it]  should  stimulate 
young  people  to  use  this  technique  for  making 
social  comments  even  though  they  may  have  no 
talent  in  drawing.  Should  be  popular.”  Richard 
Howard 

Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  50w  [YA] 


STEVENS,  HOLLY,  ed.  Letters  of  Wallace 
Stevens.  See  Stevens,  W. 


of  its  main  problems  could  be  overcome. 
.  .  .  Presumably  because  they  are  outside  the 
scope  of  her  title,  she  pays  too  little  attention 
to  the  expanding  health  and  welfare  services 
of  the  local  authorities.  But  this  is  a  srnall 
criticism  to  raise  against  a  timely  and  thought- 

provoking  book.”  _ _ _ _ 

Economist  222:732  F  25  ’67  lOOOw 
‘‘This  book  touches  upon  almost  every  aspect 
of  England’s  National  Health  Service.  It  is 
long — almost  400  well-filled  pages  of  text.  A 
final  section  entitled  ‘Additional  notes’  includes 
a  guide  to  the  graduate  diplomas  available  to 
British  physicians — 40  or  more,  one  judges-— 
the  histories  of  which  are  given  in  the  text. 
There  are  five  full  pages  of  references  described 
as  ‘major,’  exclusive  of  citations  to  journals 
which  are  included  as  footnotes.  This  will  give 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  exhaustiveness 
of  Stevens’  work.  .  .  .  The  book  is  mainlj’’ 
descriptive  and  inf orrhative ;  the  author  has 
been  sparing  with  her  own  opinions.  ...  It  is 
characteristic  of  [Mrs  Stevens’]  writing  that 
she  touches  lightly  where  much  heavier  blows 
might  be  justified.  But  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  vez-y  good  description  and  history  of 
a  very  complex  subject.”  O.  L.  Peterson 
Science  155:1661  Mr  31  ’67  490w 


STEVENS,  WALLACE.  Letters  of  Wallace 
Stevens:  sel.  and  ed.  by  Holly  Stevens.  890p 
pi  $17.50  Knopf 

B  or  92  66-19401 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Riddel 

Am  Lit  39:421  N  ’67  490w 
Reviewed  by  Elmer  Borklund 

Book  Week  pl5  F  12  ’67  1300w 
Choice  4:164  Ap  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Marianne  Banker! 

Critic  26:86  O  ’67  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Kermode 

Encounter  28:65  My  ’67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  A.  W.  Litz 

Nation  204:85  Ja  16  ’67  2200w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:439  Mr  31  ’67  1750w 
Previewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

New  Yorker  43:162  Mr  4  ’67  90w 
TLS  p266  Mr  30  ’67  2100w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxv  spring  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Marie  Borroff 

Yale  R  66:446  Mr  ’67  660w 


STEVENS,  ROBERT,  jt.  auth.  Lawyers  and  the 
courts.  See  Abel-Smith,  B. 


STEVENS,  ROSEMARY.  Medical  practice  ir 
modern  England:  the  impact  of  specializatlor 
&  state  medicine.  401p  il  $10  Yale  univ.  press 
610  Medicine  66-125R 

This. study  deals  with  ‘‘the  history  of  medical 
education  and  medical  practice  [in  Great 
Britain]  prior  to  the  National  Health  Service, 
the  formation  of  the  National  Health  Service, 
and  finally  its  development  since  1948.  ...  [It 
includes  an  analysis  of]  the  sharp  separation 
betw.een  consultants  (specialists),  who  work  in 
hospitals,  ...and  the  general  practitioner.” 
(Scienci^  The  study  was  .supported  by  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  ■  Research  Grants 
donated  to  the  Department  of  Epidemiology  and 
Public  Health,  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  V.  D.  Bornet 

Ami  Am  Acad  373:234  S  ‘67  650w 
Choice  4:314  My  ‘67  180w 
‘‘[Mrs  Stevens]  shows  quite  clearly  that  th( 
basic  fault  of  the  health  service  is  tliat  it: 
founders  did  not  face  the  split  in  medicim 
between  siiecialism  and  generalism,  betvieei 
the  doctor  in  hospital  and  the  doctor  in  genera 
practice.  .  .  This  is  not  an  easy  book  t< 
read,  in  the  sense  that  one  cannot,  by  hastib 
looking  through  it,  immediately  grasp  the 
author’s  theme.  But  anyone  who  is  interestec 
in  the  subject  at  all  .  .  .  will  be  well  advised  t( 
read  it  through  carefully  from  beginning  t( 
end.  .  .  .  Mrs  Stevens  is  now  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  specialisation  in  the  Unitec 
States,  and  in  a  third  volume  will  compare 
English  and  American  experience.  ...  In  the 
meantime,  by  analysing  the  basic  structure  o 
the  British  health  service  she  shows  how  some 


STEVENS,  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW.  The  journal 
of  the  Rev  William  Bagshaw  Stevens;  ed. 
by  Georgina  Galbraith.  550p  pi  $10.10  Oxford 
B  or  92  65-8452 

This  is  the  work  of  ‘‘a  minor  poet,  head¬ 
master  of  Repton  School,  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Burdett  family  at  Foremark.  .  .  .  The 
journal  covers  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life, 
up  till  his  death  in  May  1800  at  the  age  of 
forty-four.  .  .  .  [He]  incorporated  many  items 
from  his  correspondence.  These  include  ex¬ 
changes  with  .  .  .  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
with  Burdett’s  father-in-law,  Thomas  Coutts, 
the  banlier.”  (Engl  Hist  R)  Bibliography. 


The  journal  provides  material  .  .  .  for  the 
social  historian.  Stevens  may  not  give  our  age 
new  Insights  into  eighteenth-century  life,  but 
his  corroboration  of  the  accepted  view  can  at 
times  be  fascinating.  .  .  .  [He]  was  obviously 
a.  careful  and  interested  observer,  [and]  .  .  . 
his  record  of  conversations  he  had  with  Fanny 
Coutts  over  a  six-day  period  is  almost  Bos¬ 
wellian  in  its  fullness  of  detail  and  i1;s  air  of 
veracity.  .  .  .  That  its  subject  is  a  forgotten 
cler^man  of  more  than  average  talents  and 
C9nsiderably  less  than  average  luck  does  not 
dimmish  [the]  very  -human  appeal  [of  this 
journal].”  O.  W.  Ferguson 

Am  Hist  R  72:188  O  ’66  460w 


X  Il« 


juurzicLi  orings  out  weu  tne  areary 
position  of  a  clergyman  without  adequate 
backing.  .  .  .  Apart  from  its  revelation  of  the 
author  himself,  the  journal  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  on  the  families  of  Burdett  and 
Coutts  in  the  seventeen-nineties  and  contains 
much  else  of  interest.  Stevens  once  found 
himself  in  a  room  with  Charles  Fox,  William 
Adam,  and  .  .  .  Lord  Wycombe,  and  had  the 
wit  to  ma,ke  a  record  of  their  conversation. 
.  .  .  He  also  had  a  full  social  life  among  the 
people  of  his  own  rank  of  society  in  south 
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Derbysnire.  .  .  .  An  appendix  gives  topographi¬ 
cal  information  and  essential  biographical  de¬ 
tails  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  known  to 
or  mentioned  by  Stevens;  and  there  is  an  ample 
index.”  I.  R.  Christie 

Engl  Hist  R  82:400  Ap  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  C.  S.  Bennett 

New  Statesman  70:942  D  10  ’65  750w 
‘.‘[This]  is  a  dismal  story,  but  touching. 
With  stronger  characterization  it  would  make 
u  good  novel.  .  .  .  [Stevens]  had  some  wit, 
though  It  always  verged,  in  a  schoolmasterly 
way,  upon  sarcasm.  .  .  .  Only  when  he  writes 
of  his  exchanges  with  Fanny  Coutts  does  the 
almost  permanent  note  of  depression  lift.  As  a 
record  of  the  period,  the  Journal  should  be 
useful  to  historians;  especially  the  numerous 
passages  which  deal  with  preferment  in  the 
church  and  university.  It  is  externely  well 
edited,  with  a  helpful  introduction,  notes  and 
family  trees.  It  also  makes  Interesting  and  at 
times  moving  reading  on  its  own  account.” 
TLS  pl65  Mr  3  '66  800w 


STEVENSON,  DAVID  LLOYD.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Shakespeare’s  Measure  for  measure. 
169p  $5.75  Cornell  univ.  press 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William.  Measure  for 
measure  66-23405 

In  this  examination  ‘‘of  the  play,  and  of  the 
critical  reactions  to  it  from  Dryden  to  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  Professor  Stevenson  disputes 
the  view  that  a  knowledge  of  Elizabethan 
theology  or  history  is  necessary  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  characters  and  their  behavior. 
The  play  itself  supplies  the  evidence  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Isabella  and  Angelo  do  not  act  out 
a  complicated  theological  allegory,  but  are 
motivated  by  very  human  fears  and  desires.’’ 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  appendix  describing  the 
role  of  James  I  in  the  play  originally  appeared 
in  ELH,  A  Journal  of  English  Literary  History, 
Index. 


“Roughly  one-third  of  this  scholarly  work 
clarifies  the  design  and  meaning  of  Measure  for 
Measure  showing  it  to  be  both  rigidly  schematic, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  subtly  rich  in  its  ‘inward 
revelations.’  on  the  other.  The  emphasis  here 
is  broadly  upon  the  play’s  structure  as  ‘an 
intellectual  counterpoise  of  moral  concepts  and 
ideas.’  .  .  .  This  much  of  the  book  is  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  should  receive  careful  attention  from 
all  serious  students.  The  rest  of  the  book, 
which  takes  up  all  previous  criticism  of  the  play 
and  concludes  with  a  chanter  on  Shakespeare’s 
achievement,  tends  to  be  somewhat  heavy 
handed,  not  to  say  tedious.  Highly  specialized 
Shakespeare  criticism.  An  appendix  presents 
the  .lamesian  historical  background  exhaustively 
expounded.” 

Choice  4:986  N  '67  150w 


“[Stevenson  maintains  that]  the  play  must 
be  looked  at  ‘aua  play,’  that  is,  as  a  ‘self-con¬ 
tained  artistic  achievement.’  He  carefully 
works  the  play  over,  showing  us  the  irrelevance 
of  many  of  the  historical-theological  critics’ 
remarks.  One  feels,  though,  that  he  is  some¬ 
times  fighting  windmills.  Are  these  theological- 
hi.storical  critics  as  simple  and  as  uniform  as 
he  describes  them?  ...  A  useful  if  somewhat 
uneven  addition  to  Shakespeare  criticism.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Ap  23  ’67  190w 


STEVENSON,  ELIZABETH.  Babbitts  and  bo¬ 
hemians:  the  American  1920s.  300p  pi  $6.95 

Macmillan  (N  Y) 

973.91  U.S.— History— 1919-1933.  U.S.— Social 
conditions  67-15709 

An  attempt  to  convey  “the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  era:  the  men  and  the  mood 
that  shaped  the  times,  the  political,  interna¬ 
tional,  and  economic  apathy,  the  conformity 
and  rebellion  of  [the]  decade.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Book  World  p3  S  24  '67  760w 


“  ‘Babbitts  and  Bohemians’  is  not  a  [de¬ 
finitive]  study  of  this  period.  Miss  Stevenson 
makes  no  pretensions  that  it  is.  What  she  has 
given  us  is  a  time  capsule — a  collection  of 
moods  and  ideas  to  savor  and  sort  out.  It  is  an 
important  book.  It  fills  the  need  for  a  factual 
surv'^ey  of  this  period  directed  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  interested  in  an  entertaining  yet 
careful  accounting  of  the  motivations  and  atti¬ 
tudes  within  a  deceptively  simple  period  of 
American  history.”  Richard  Bergenheim 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  30  ’67 
48  Ow 


“[This  is]  a  completely  written,  well-ordered 
and  inclusive  book,  although  the  story  takes  a 
long  time  getting  started.  .  .  .  Although  Miss 
ytevenson’s  style  is  neither  flashy  nor  terribly 
interesting,  she  gives  us  good  vignettes  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Baruch  leaving  Wall  Street  for  public  ser¬ 
vice,  of  Randolph  Bourne’s  imaginative  isola¬ 
tionism,  and  of  the  remarkable  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  A.  Mitchell  Palmer;  she  brings  the  so-called 
Bolshevik  terror  into  a  nioi’e  correct  focus.  Her 
approach  is  journalistic  and  ‘popular,’  and  she 
gives  work  and  thought  of  the  intelligentsia 
cursory  attention.”  R.  J.  Thompson 
Library  J  92:2773  Ag  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Glenda  Todd 

Library  J  92:3877  O  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
“Miss  Stevenson  emphasizes  repeatedly  the 
contradictory  aspects  of  the  decade.  She  is  most 
interesting  when  she  advances  the  idea  that  in 
these  years  ‘a  new  American  consciousness  was 
coming  into  being.’.  .  .  In  attempting  to  develop 
a  new  synthesis  of  the  twenties.  Miss  Stevenson 
labors  under  some  formidable  handicaps.  The 
chief  of  these  is  that  she  seems  unfamiliar  with 
most  of  the  significant  scholarship  of  the  past 
generation.  .  .  .  Regrettably,  when  she  does  use 
the  appropriate  book,  she  often  misses  the 
thrust  of  its  argument.  .  .  .  The  political  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book  are  especially  weak.  The  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  main 
writings  of  political  scientists,  and  the  volume 
is  altogether  innocent  of  election  analysis.  .  .  . 
In  place  of  effective  analysis,  she  offers  gener¬ 
alizations  which  have  the  ring  of  profundity 
but  which  do  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  .  .  .  [There 
are]  themes  that  Miss  Stevenson  neglects  to 
develop,  just  as  there  are  numerous  insights  in 
the  book  which  one  wishes  she  had  explored. 
W.  E.  Leuchtenburg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  S  17  ’67  llSOw 


STEVENSON,  JAMES.  Sometimes,  but  not 

always.  170p  $4.95  Little 

67-18107 

Joe  Roberts,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  is  a 
“young  gagman  who  flagellates  his  brain  to 
produce  freelance  ideas  and  sketches  for  the 
theater  and  television,  as  well  as  a  daily  quota 
of  15  comic  ideas  that  he  sells  to  cartoonists. 
.  .  .  Roberts  is  laboring  to  meet  tlie  expenses 
of  a  Connecticut  house  filled  with  dogs,  children 
and  a  harried  wife.  His  sleep  is  ravaged  by  a 
recurring  nightmare  that  Mr.  Duell,  ‘the  man 
from  the  bank,’  is  foreclosing  not  only  the 
house  but  his  family  as  well.  In  contributing 
to  a  television  show  called  So  What  Else  Is 
New?  (SWEIN  for  short),  Roberts  becomes  in¬ 
volved  with  a  has-been  vaudevillian,  who  is 
cruelly  exploited  by  TV’s  masters,  and  dies.” 
(Time) 


Reviewed  by  L.  G.  Crane 

Best  Sell  27:194  Ag  15  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky 

Library  J  92:2435  Je  15  '67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  J1  23  ’67  150w 
“Roberts  is  so  much  on  the  move  that  the 
reader  is  given  small  opportunity  to  examine 
him  and  come  to  know  him.  Yet  even  though 
the  story,  which  runs  to  only  a  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  is  frail,  it  is  somehow  strong 
enough  to  support  any  amount  of  wit  and 
sharp  observation — visual  and  aural.  Mr. 

Stevenson  briefly  and  indelibly  hits  off  the 
atmosphere  of  every  milieu  in  which  his  hero 
sets  foot,  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  everybody 
he  runs  into.”  . 

New  Yorker  43:82  Ag  5  ’67  230w 


“A  fondness  for  the  bizarre  characterizes  a 
band  of  young  U.S.  writers  [who]  .  .  .  see  con¬ 
temporary  life  as  ludicrous,  and  their  novels 
are  filled  with  man-made  confusion.  James 
Stevenson  belongs  to  this  category  though  his 
fictional  method  is  more  conventional.  .  .  . 
Author  Stevenson  is  himself  an  engaging  New 
Yorker  cartoonist.  .  .  .  [He]  has  combined  a 
sardonic  view  of  showbiz  with  verbal  car¬ 
tooning  that  veers  into  wild  hallucination.” 

Time  90:86  Ag  4  ’67  210w 


STEWART,  ALLEGRA.  Gertrude  Stein  and  the 
present.  223p  $4.95  Harvard  univ.  press 
810  Stein,  Gertrude  67-20884 

“This  book  deals  with  the  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Gertrude  Stein  concerning  the  act  of 
creativitv.  [Professor  Stewart]  writes  that 
Stein’s  ‘method  of  discinline  was  contempla¬ 
tion — involving  creative  dissociation,’  and  tliat 
Stein’s  ‘conscious  goal  was  the  new  word  to 
express  a  new  and  purified  perception  of  com- 
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STEWART,  ALLEGRA— aowiintted 
rrion  reality.’  Using  two  of  Stein’s  works,  Ten¬ 
der  Buttons,  a  volume  of  prose  poems  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915,  and  Doctor  Faustus  Lights  the 
Lights,  a  play  written  in  [1938],  Professor 
Stewart  .  .  .  [makes  an  analysis]  of  these  works 
based  on  certain  linguistical  and  psychological 
theories  of  the  20th  Century.”  (Library  J)  In¬ 
dex. 


[Professor  Stewart]  is  careful  in  the  first 
chapter  to  provide  the  background  needed  for 
reading  the  later  chapters,  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Stein’s  scientific  training,  her  real  rea¬ 
sons  for  becoming  an  expatriate,  and  her  in¬ 
terest  in  contemporary  philosophical  move¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  carefully  done — and  of  its  kind, 
readable — piece  of  scholarly  writing.  .  .  .  For 
academic  libraries.”  R.  F.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:2780  Ag  ’67  180w 


In  her  closely  reasoned  study.  Miss  Stewart 
[argues  that]  .  .  .  there  is  in  ‘Tender  Buttons’ 
consistent  meaning  of  the  profoundesf  kind. 

•  ITQ  Stein]  by  proper  exercise  of  mind,  by 
willed  discontinuity,  we  can  liberate  being  from 
existence  and  appreciate  the  true  undermeaning 
of  ourselves,  others  and  physical  objects.  Miss 
otewart  finds  this  quasi-religious  awareness  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  vision,  light,  growth 
and  cpntaimnent  that  pervade  ‘Tender  Buttons.’ 

•  •  •..[However]  Miss  Stewart  is  guilty  of  word 
mysticism.  She  _  implies  that  words  somehow 
hold  their  meanings  within  themselves,  includ- 
ing  their  ancient  root  meanings.  .  .  .  There  are 
pmilar  problems  in  Miss  Stewart’s  close  read- 
T play  ‘Dr.  Faustus  Lights  the 
Lights.  .  .  .Miss  Stewart’s  reading  is  strictly 
Jungian.  .  .  Though  some  of  her  close  reading 
^  of  limited  relevance.  Miss  Stewart  has  put 
Gertrude  Stein  s  whole  creativity  in  much  clear¬ 
er  Jight,  by  defining  so  fully  its  philosophical 
ana  psychological  bases.”  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  S  3  ’67  1800w 


STEWART,  CHARLES  WILLIAM.  Adolescent 
religion;  a  developmental  study  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  youth.  318p  $6  Abingdon 

155.5  Youth — Religious  life.  Psychology,  Re¬ 
ligious.  Adolescence.  Personality  67-11712 

C.oRing  Project,  a  14-year-old  longi- 
tudlnal  study  of  normal  personality  at  the 
Menninger  Institute,  provided  the  data  for  this 

religious  attitudes  in 
Molescents.  Six  detailed  case  histories  of  nor¬ 
mal  adolescents  alternate  with  chapters  dis¬ 
cussing  general  factors  Involved  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  development  of  the  larger 
group  of  yp^uth  in  the  study.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  study  departs  from  the  earlier  ap- 
centering  upon  the  soc&I 
and  cultural  factors  which  directly  infiuence  the 
religious  experiences  of  youth.  Recormnended 
mr  undergraduates,  seminary  students,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  youth  leaders.” 

Choice  4:1006  N  ’67  130w 

cler^pan- scholar,  [who]  did 
research  himself  ...  [is  concerned 
adolescents  In  transition,  their  religious 
beliefs,  their  religious  practices,  their  experi- 
ences  of  conflrrnation  and  crisis,  their  vulner¬ 
ability  and  religious  experience,  their  faith  and 
coping  ^yie.  'Though  limited  geographically 
number  of  persons  under  study  (30 
altogether).  Adolescent  Religion  should  be  of 
great  value  in  sensitizing  religious  leaders  and 
educators  to  the  vulnerability  of  youth,  their 
openness  to  stress  and  their  subsequent  crea¬ 
tive  search  for  wholeness,  grounded  in  a  realltv 
frame  oi  reference.  However,  I  note  a  missing 
link  in  the  author’s  list  of  religious  beliefs. 

•  •  •  S,  adolescents  believe  about  man? 

•  •,.•  This  deficiency  notwithstanding  .  .  .  the 
entire  nurturing  community  will  find  In  this 
book  guidelines  for  aiding  young  people.”  J  D 
Tyms 

,,„Chrlstlan  Century  81:594  My  3  ’67 

oOOw 

“Stewart’s  goal  Is  ‘to  get  inside  the  young 
adolescent’s  world,  to  live  through  his  strug¬ 
gles,  and  to  understand  how  faith  helps  him 
cppe_  with  his  emerging  world.’  Selected  clas- 
sified  bibliography  and  a  brief  glossaiy  are  in¬ 
cluded.  For  religious  leaders  and  teachers  and 
those  _  actively  interested  in  psychology  and 
teaching.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  92:123  Ja  1  ’67  90w 


STEWART,  I.  MCD.  G.  The  struggle  for 
Crete,  20  May-1  June  1941;  a  story  of  lost 
opportunity.  618p  pi  maps  $11.20  Oxford 


940.54  World  War.  1939-1945— Campaigns 
and  battles — Crete  66-72038 


This  is  an  account  “written  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  1st  Welch  Battalion  who  took 
part  in  it.  A  major  theme  of  the  book  is  that 
the  battle  might  have  ended  in  a  British  victory 
if  better  leadership  had  been  displayed  from 
Whitehall  and  Cairo  to  the  Battalion  level  on 
the  island.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“How  and  whv  the  British  suffered  defeat 
have  been  absorbingly  presented  [here].  .  .  . 
Dr.  Stewart’s  exposition  is  historical  writing 
at  its  finest — accurate,  thorough,  balanced, 
objective,  and  clear:  it  is  also  beautifully 
reasoned  and  strikingly  literary.  He  has  com¬ 
bined  prodigious  research  and  careful  logic  to 
produce  the  best  narrative  of  the  campaign,  the 
splendid  Allied  official  histories  and  German 
accounts  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  [This],  is  model 
military  history,  not  only  for  its  description  and 
appraisal  of  a  significant  and  controversial 
campaign,  but  also  for  its  insight  into  the 
human  comedy.”  Martin  Blumenson 

Am  Hist  R  72:644  Ja  ’67  370w 


“A  nearly  definite  account.  .  .  .  Less  than 
equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  German  side  of 
the  battle  and  thus  a  prevailing  imbalance  is 
the  result.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fate 
of  Crete  after  its  capture  and  its  subsequent 
role  in  the  war.  Apart  from  these  criticisms, 
this  book  is  excellent.  .  .  .  Detailed  accounts 
of  small  unit  actions  from  battle  reports,  in¬ 
terviews,  etc.  give  authority  to  the  narrative. 
Well  written  and  highly  recommended  for  large 
and  small  libraries.” 

Choice  4:76  Mr  ’67  150w 


Economist  219:1092  Je  4  ’66  380w 


“Inevitably  a  critique  of  the  campaign  In 
Crete  must  begin  by  raising  the  question  of 
whether  Britain  should  have  gone  to  the  suc¬ 
cour  of  Greece  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  agree  with  Dr.  Stewart  that  British 
intervention  made  no  military  sense  whatso¬ 
ever,  but  whether  it  Is  right  to  saddle  that 
willing  and  suffering  horse,  Wavell,  with  so 
much  of  the  blame,  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

.  .  .  That  the  story  of  the  battle  for  Crete  is 
the  story  of  lost  opportunity,  which  is  the 
subtitle  and  theme  of  this  book,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  .  .  .  Dr.  Stewart  has  dealt  faithfully 
with  this  unique  campaign.  His  description  of 
the  fighting  is  among  the  best  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  so  far  and  his  book  is  extremely  well 
written.” 

TLS  p734  Ag  18  ’66  llOOw 


STEWART,  J.  I.  M.  The  Aylwins.  191p  $4.95 
Norton 

67-11094 

’The  author,  who  also  writes  mystery  stories 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Michael  Innes,  “un¬ 
ravels  a  tangle  the  chief  threads  of  which  are 
the  separate  lapses  of  Arthur  Aylwin  and  his 
son  Robin.  Arthur’s  long  concealed  cheating 
m  the  scholarship  examination  that  opened  a 
distinguished  academic  career  is  apparently 
echoed  in  Robin’s  cheating  at  school  which 
instigates  his  expulsion  and  the  action  of  the 
novel.  The  denouement  will  reveal  that  Robin’s 
fault  was  a  fabrication  and  Arthur’s  a  mis¬ 
take.”  (TLS) 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  26:399  F  1  ’67  480w 
“The  novel  is  a  mystery  of  sorts,  but  a 
mystery  compounded  of  motives  and  emotions 
and  one  that  proves  how  little  a  book  needs 
quick  action  to  be  enthralling.  .  .  .  The  reader 
who  is  content  to  progress  so  slowly  through 
a  story  grows  fascinated,  and  the  tiny  ironic 
twists  of  plot,  when  they  come,  come  with 
extraordinary  force.”.  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ja  26  ’67 
170w 

novel]  is  too  sombre  to 
show  the  scintillatiiig  whimsy  which  rang  the 
of  Riches  [BRD  1957]  and  The 
Man  Who  Won  the  Pools  [BRD  1961].  Yet.  it 
shows  Mr.  Stewart’s  leisurely  erudition.  This 
novel  will  have  its  uses,  but  because  of  its 

Hhl2i.lL  they  will  be  limited  in  some 

libraries.”  H.  L.  Leet 

Library  J  92:798  F  16  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:479  My  2  ’67  350w 
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Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:559  O  14  ’66  120w 
“Mr.  Stewart’s  narrative  style  is  both  taut 
and  easy.  .  .  .  His  subtlety  is  supported  by  a 
fine  fibrous  irony  in  what  is  said  and  done; 
and  there  is  humour  and  humanity  in  his 
world.  Yet  all  the  college  idiosyncrasy  seems 
too  uniform,  even  obvious.  This  ■  remains  a 
small  novel.  .  .  .  Aylwin’s  secret  is  never 

really  a  sufficiently  potent  motif  to  vitalize  the 
web  of  incident  and  emotion  that  it  spins.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Stewart  has  almost  managed  a  double-act: 
infusing  a  sympathetic  and  proficient  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Oxford  intricacies  with  lalsser-fairo 
detachment.  Almost.” 

TUS  p946  O  13  ’66  390w 


STEWART,  J.  I.  M.  Rudyard  Kipling.  245p 
11  $5  Dodd 

B  or  92  Kipling,  Rudyard  66-22906 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Bergonzi 

Commonweal  86:242  My  12  ’67  370w 
Horn  Bk  43:85  F  ’67  220w 
Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  70w 
TLS  p42  Ja  19  ’67  210w 


STEWART,  MARY.  The  Gabriel  hounds.  320p 

$5.95  Mill 

67-7309 

Chrlstabel  Mansel.  a  twenty-two-year-old 
English  girl  vacationing  in  Damascus,  meets 
her  cousin  Charles  whom  she  has  not  seen  for 
four  years.  Together,  they  decide  to  call  on  their 
great-aunt  Harriet,  “an  eccentric  recluse  who 
lived  in  a  crumbling  Arabian  Nights  palace, 
Dar  Ibrahim,  in  the  High  Lebanon,  with  a  re¬ 
sident  physician,  her  beloved  hounds  and  a 
handful  of  Arab  servants.  Dar  Ibrahim  proved 
difficult  indeed  to  get  into  .  .  .  and  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  out  of.  .  .  .  The  title  comes  from 
an  English  legend  about  a  pack  of  ghostly 
hounds  that  hunt  through  the  sky  with  Death 
and  clamour  over  the  house  at  night,  when 
someone  is  going  to  die.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
“This  stoiy  is  .  .  .  based  on  accounts  of  the  life 
of  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.”  (Author’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Grady 

Best  Sell  27:253  O  1  ’67  500w 
“What  Is  the  secret  of  the  Stewart  magic 
that  keeps  her  readers  so  loyal?  Predictability 
perhaps.  The  mixture — romance  and  suspense 
in  exotic  locales — remains  the  same.  .  .  .  Anoth¬ 
er  thing,  these  are  essentially  women’s  books. 
Attention  is  usually  riveted  on  the  heroine.  .  .  . 
She  may  blunder  into  traps  and  misread  most 
of  the  signals,  but  she  wUl — feminine  intuition 
being  what  it  is — stumble  onto  something  im¬ 
portant.  She  will  also  need  rescuing  in  a  cliff¬ 
hanging  finale.  [This  book]  is  no  exception. 
...  It  all  makes  excellent  escape  fiction.  An 
added  dividend  for  armchair  travelers  is  the 
well- described  Middle  East  backdrop.  So  settle 
hack,  Stewart  fans,  and  enjoy.”  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  S  28  ’67 
370w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2813  Ag  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Mlnudrl 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“Prominent  on  the  jacket  Is  ‘Mary  Stewart 
Is  magic  .  .  . — Anthony  Boucher’;  and  all  I  can 
do  is  to  add  hastily,  ‘But  not  this  time.’  This 
mvstery- romance  of  the  Near  Bast  is  long  but 
thin.  It  is  rich  In  guidebook  descriptions  and 
endless  prowl Ings  about  an  ancient  palace,  and 
poverty-stricken  In  plot  and  character.  Of 
course  it  is,  line  by  line,  highly  readable,  even 
occasionally  amusing  and  charming:  but  it  adds 
up  to  very  little.  If  you  want  to  know  why  I 
find  Miss  Stewart  magical,  go  back  to  ‘Airs 
Above  the  Ground’  [BRD  1965],  ‘This  Rough 
Magic’  [BRD  1964]  or  ‘My  Brother  Michael’ 
[BRD  I960].”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  15  ’67  200w 

Time  91:80  Ja  5  ’68  IlOw 


STEWART- ROBINSON,  J.,  ed.  The  traditional 
Near  East.  183p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Prentice-Hall 
915.6  Near  East — History.  Islam  66-28107 


This  collection  of  essays  analyzes  the  social, 
political,  legal  and  cultural  Influences  of  Islam 
on  the  Near  Bast  from  “the  seventh  century 
A.D.  to  the  Initial  Impact  of  the  West  in  the 
late  18th  century.  The  selections  by  modern 


specialists  include  ‘An  Interpretation  of  Islamic 
History,’  ‘Islam  In  a  Humanistic  Education,’ 
‘Persia  and  the  Arabs,’  ‘The  Role  of  the  Turks 
in  Islam,’  ‘The  State  and  the  Individual  in 
Islamic  Law,’  "The  Rise  of  Islamic  Philosophy,’ 
and  ‘Literary  Tendencies.’  ”  (Library  J) 


“The  essays  are  almost  all  good  to  excel¬ 
lent,  but  were  written  for  specialists.  .  .  . 
However,  libraries  with  specialized  Islamic  or 
Middle  Eastern  collections  of  the  most  modest 
variety  need  not  order  this  book,  as  three 
of  the  eight  essays  appear  in  other  well-known 
collections  still  in  print,  and  another  three 
appear  In  journals  any  such  library  would  be 
apt  to  have.  The  usefulness  of  the  essays  to 
the  student  of  the  Middle  East  is  further  re¬ 
duced  by  the  lack  of  an  index  or  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  original 
footnotes  from  two  of  the  essays.” 

Choice  4:333  My  ’67  130w 
“This  book  is  not  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
valuable  for  area  studies.  A  glossary  of  Arabic 
terms  will  be  sorely  missed.  Recommended 
for  university  and  college  libraries.”  B.  P. 
Stickney 

Library  J  91:6083  D  15  ’66  180w 


STIEBER,  JACK,  ed.  Employment  problems 
of  automation  and  advanced  technology;  an 
international  perspective:  proceedings  of  a 
conf.  held  at  Geneva  by  the  Int.  Inst,  for 
labour  studies,  19-24  Jl.  1964.  478p  $16  St 
Martins 

338.064  Automation.  Machinery  in  Industry. 

Unemployment  66-73815 

In  these  papers,  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  automation  are  described  by 
specialists  from  nations  varying  in  “degree 
of  Industrialization,  as  well  as  in  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  systems.  For  the  most 
part,  the  authors  .  .  .  are  academicians  or  gov¬ 
ernment  advisors  [with]  participation  of  union 
and  management  representatives  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  papers.  The  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts:  Rate  and  Route  of  Advanced 
Technology;  Impact  of  Advanced  Technology 
on  Employment:  Education  and  Training  in  an 
Age  of  Advanced  Technology;  Impact  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  on  Management:  Impact 
of  Advanced  Technology  on  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions.  An  appendix  contains  a  background 
paper  prepared  for  the  Conference  that  sum¬ 
marizes  the  literature  on  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  technological  change.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 


“[The  authors  are]  highly  qualified  in  their 
special  fields.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the 
ideas  in  several  of  the  papers  are  available  in 
standard  learned  journals  to  which  colleges  nor¬ 
mally  subscribe.  .  .  .  This  would  not  be  so 
Important  if  the  book  was  reasonably  priced. 
There  Is  no  other  book  at  present  which  has 
the  broad  coverage  and  the  International  per¬ 
spective  of  this  set  of  high  quality  papers. 
However  .  .  .  [there  are]  practical  substitutes 
at  least  at  the  undergraduate  level.” 

Choice  4:455  Je  ’67  180w 
“[The]  appendix  background  paper  ...  is 
an  excellent  compendium  providing  a  broad 
view  of  the  subject  that  extends  beyond  the 
employment  problems  suggested  by  the  title. 
Perhaps  the  best  overall  presentation  now 
available,  it  Is  recommended  for  college  and 
university  libraries  and  for  libraries  with 
limited  budgets  that  want  a  single  compre¬ 
hensive  book  on  the  subject.”  William  Gibel- 
man 

Library  J  91:5617  N  15  ’66  180w 


STIGLITZ,  JOSEPH  E.,  ed.  The  collected 
scientific  papers  of  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  2v. 
See  Samuelson,  P.  A. 


STILES,  MARTHA  BENNETT.  Darkness  over 
the  land.  269p  $3.95  Dial  press 

66-9625 

Mark  Blend  “is  nearly  9  when  World  War  H 
begins.  At  school  his  teacher  praises  Hitler,  de¬ 
nounces  the  Slavs,  Jews  and  even  faithful 
Catholics  as  ‘treacherous  enemies.’.  .  .  As  the 
Gestapo  continues  its  terror,  Mark’s  world 
crumbles.  Uncle  Franz  ...  is  arrested:  brother 
Gottfried,  who  has  been  training  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  is  forced  Into  military  service:  a  Jewish 
family  is  shipped  to  a  place  called  Lublin.  They 
never  return.  When  Mark  is  12,  he  .  .  .  helps 
the  student  conspirators  of  the  ‘White  Rose’ 
group  to  hide  anti-Nazi  booklets.  The  group 
is  caught.  Its  leader  beheaded.  .  .  .  When 
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STILES,  IVI.  B. — Continued 

peace  comes  and  the  Americans  enter  Munich, 
they  are  not  what  Mark  had  imagined.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Appendix  of  nonfictional  charac¬ 
ters.  ‘‘Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  G.  M.  Casey 

Best  Sell  26:361  Ja  1  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  pl4  Mr  19  '67  370w  [TA] 
‘‘There  is  no  glossing  over  of  the  terrible 
events,  but  they  are  not  dwelt  upon.  .  .  .  Never 
have  I  read  a  stoi-y  of  the  war  so  grimly  real 
yet  so  lacking  in  morbidity  despite  the  macabre 
tragedies  of  bombings,  the  accounts  of  brutality 
both  during  the  war  and  after  the  fall  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  American  oc¬ 
cupying  forces,  judging  all  Germans  as  equally 
guilty.  Through  the  ‘darkness  over  the  land’ 
gleams  the  light  of  the  existence  of  people  like 
the  Blends,  assuming  guilt  but  refusing  to  lose 
hope.  Intricacies  of  plot  added  to  the  drama  of 
time  and  place  make  an  absorbing,  powerful 
book.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:74  F  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  L.  E.  Scruggs 

Library  J  92:900  F  15  ’67  140w 
.  ‘‘[‘Tliel  story  remains  instructive,  especially 
111  the  later  chapters,  for  its  picture  of  the 
chaos  and  misery.  Mark’s  friends  are  only 
shadowy  figures  while  the  adults  function  sim¬ 
ply  as  mouthpieces  for  various  ideologies — with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  fanatic  Polish 
priest.  Father  Wlada.  Some  of  the  long,  school- 
boy  dialogues  about  politics  could  have  been 
shortened  and  detailed  maps  of  the  various 
battlefields  on  which  Hitler  was  losing  are 
needed.  Even  so,  this  chronicle  wdll  give  young 
Americans  an  idea  of  how  it  felt  to  grow  up 
in  the  terror  and  twilight  of  Hitler’s  Germany.” 
Richard  Plant 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  16  ’67  370w 


STILLMAN,  DAM  IE.  The  decorative  work  of 
Robert  Adam.  119p  il  174pl  $11.60  Transatlan¬ 
tic 

745.4  Adam,  Robert  67-3495 

The  author  discusses  "Adam’s  decoration  of 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  [and]  the  sources  and 
development  of  [his]  style.  .  .  .  Half  of  the 
volume  IS  given  to  .  .  .  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Adam’s  work  in  English  houses,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Osterley  Park,  Syon,  and  Ken¬ 
wood.”  (Library  j)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Stillman  concentrates  on  stylistic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  covers  it  extremely  well.  [His  book] 
complements  earlier  works,  and  adds  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  an  understanding  of  the  designs  of 
Adam  and  his  contribution  to  architecture.  .  .  . 
Strongly  recommended  to  anyone  inteiested  in 
English  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  18th 
century.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:811  O  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:2148  Je  1  ’67  130w 


STINNETT,  RONALD  F.  Democrats,  dinners, 
&  dollars;  a  history  of  the  Democratic  party, 
it?  dinners,  its  ritual;  with  an  introd.  by 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  310p  il  $5.95  Iowa  state 
univ.  press 

329.3  Democratic  Party — History  66-21644 

“Aji.  Assist^!  to  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
V  m  Juidition  to  tracing  the  chronology  of 
Jefferson- Jackson  Day  celebrations  to  their 
present-day  fund-raising  functions  .  .  .  provides 
a  brief  history  of  the.  Democratic  Party,  cap- 
the  speeches  given  at  such  affairs  since 
iMdb,  and  even  provides  some  sample  menus.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


,  .The  value  [of  this  book]  is  obviously  very 
limited — due  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  man- 
ner  of  presentation.  No  effort  is  made  to  set 
the  topic  in  the  broader  perspective  of  cam¬ 
paign  finance  (an  important  topic  today),  and 
too  much  unnecessary  detail  is  included  with 
^  description.  A  library  with  a 
M  budget  would  not  want  to  purchase  this 

Choice  4:753  S  ’67  IlOw 
“Historical,  rather  than  analytical  in  treat- 
other  good  books  can  lead 
to  further  individual  research.  .  .  .  Through  the 
years,  almost  annually.  Democrats  have  . 
gathered  to  peiyetuate  the  ideals  of  the  Party 
100-dollar-a-plate  dinner.  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  unique  ritual  in  the  political  heritage 


of  our  country  should  interest  all  Aniericans 
regardless  of  party  affiliation  and  particularly 
f.ascinate  gourmets  and  epicureans  by  the  suc¬ 
culence  of  the  sample  menus  included  in  the 
appendix.  Recommended.”  W.  C.  Kiessel 
Library  J  92:2420  Je  15  ’67  160w 


STIRLING,  MONICA.  The  summer  of  a  dor¬ 
mouse.  239p  $4.95  Harcourt 

67-20322 

The  author  of  The  Wild  Swan:  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (BRD  19.65) 
has  written  a  story  set  in  “a  mental  institution 
that  is  ‘different.’  Run  by  a  doctor  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  combination  of  psychological  and 
chemical  treatment,  it  is  a  .  .  .  constructive 
place.  .  .  .  ’The  novel  encompasses  the  period 
between  arrival  and  departure  of  a  patient. 
Karen  [a  young  Danish  movie  star],  who  is 
committed  after  an  attempt  at  suicide.  She 
arrives  in  a  state  of  fear  and  despair.  The 
process  that  leads  her  from  total  withdrawal  to 
active  involvement  in  life  and  love  forms  the 
thread  of  the  story.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Collier 

Best  Sell  27:307  N  1  ’67  300w 
“Miss  Stirling  deals  gently  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mental  illness.  .  .  .  The  story  is  an 
account  of  the  skillful  ministrations  of  three 
doctors  and  a  nurse,  all  completely  devoted  to 
the  patients.  .  .  .  The  varied  cast  of  characters 
illustrates  a  range  of  disturbed  states  and  their 
underlying  causes.  Drama  is  provided  by  a 
thieving  attendant.  Karen  is  an  appealing 
figure  and  Miss  Stirling’s  sympathetic  presen¬ 
tation  of  all  of  the  characters  is  most  success¬ 
ful.  Contemporary  and  realistic  but  not  de¬ 
pressing;  a  good  addition  to  fiction  collections.” 
Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:3662  O  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p67  O  22  ’67  140w 


Reviewed  by  Muriel  Haynes 

Sat  R  50:33  D  2  '67  470w 
“Monica  Stirling’s  tale  of  a  chic  psychiatric 
clinic  in  Bavaria  ...  is  presumably  meant  to 
be  something  of  a  modern  fairy  story.  Doctors 
and  nurses  divide  into  beneficent  and  evil 
spirits  with  a  wonderful  simplicity.  The  rich, 
disturbed  patients  are  comic,  touching,  pic¬ 
turesque  in  their  troubles  and  fantasies.  Among 
the  many  literary  allusions  Hans  Andersen 
predominates,  and  it  may  be  that  the  author 
is  working  a  vein  of  interest  aroused  by  her 
recent  biography  of  him.  Certainly  she  is  at 
her  best  in  the  fanciful  passages;  less  sure 
and  convincing  in  her  presentation  of  the 
sane.” 

TLS  p844  S  21  ‘67  lOOw 


STOCK,  NOEL.  Reading  the  Cantos:  the  study 
of  meaning  in  Ezra  Pound.  120p  $4.95  Pan¬ 
theon  bks. 

811  Pound,  Ezra  Loomis — The  cantos 

67-15071 

“It  is  this  poet  and  critic’s  contention  that 
the  Cantos  ’.  .  .  do  not  constitute  a  poem,  but 
a  disjointed  series  of  short  poems,  passages, 
lines  and  fragments,  often  of  exceptional  beau¬ 
ty  or  interest,  but  uninformed,  poetically  or 
otherwise,  by  larger  purpose.’  In  support  of 
this  position,  he  points  out  the  discontinuities 
within  the  Cantos  and  shows  how  Pound’s  use 
of  repetition  fails  as  a  device  to  achieve  co¬ 
herence.  He  also  demonstrates  that  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  Cantos  often  results  from 
Pound’s  practice  of  using  allusions  and  ref¬ 
erences  that  are  too  faint  or  too  personal  for 
ready  identification.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


I  his  critical  work  is  disappointing.  .  .  . 
Marred  by  a  persistent  self-regarding  tone, 
the  book  is  too  brief  to  be  of  solid  help  to  the 
Pound  student,  too  listless  to  offer  any  new 
depth,  of  insight,  and  too  spotty  to  serve  as  a 
g^ood  introduction.  Older  works,  such  as  [C.  M.l 
Emery  s  Ideas  into  Action  [BRD  1860]  .  .  . 
are  far  more  useful.  ,  .  .  Not  recommended, 
except  for  libraries  wanting  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  Pound  criticism.” 

Choice  4:986  N  ’67  140w 
“Cornpared  to  the  brilliantly  written  com¬ 
mentaries  Kenner  [Poetry  of  Ezra 

Pound,  ^RD  1951]  and  Donald  Davie  [Ezra 
Pound:  Poet  as  ,  Sculptor,  BRD  1965],  Mr. 
Stock  s  considerations  seem  pale,  but  they  do 
Inspire  the  reader’s  confidence  by  insisting  that 
he  consider  what  Pound  has  actually  written. 
.  .  .  Although  Mr.  Stock’s  prose  is  sometimes 
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ragged,  his  book  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars 
in  the  field  as  one  that  serves  to  remind  them 
of  the  serious  flaws  in  Pound’s  work.”  Walter 
Waring 

Library  J  92:2780  Ag  ’07  150w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  17  ’67  240w 
‘‘Mr.  Stock  is  an  old  ally  and  friend  of  Ezra 
Pound.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  in  this,,  short,  pene¬ 
trating  volume  he  is  mainly  worried  by  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  many  recent  critics  of  The  Cantos, 
especially  Hugh  Kenner,  Donald  Davie,  and 
George  Dekker  [The  Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound, 
BRD  1964],  have  intended  to  take,  in  their  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  longest  and  most  ambitious 
poern  of  our  century,  intention  .  .  .  for 
achievement.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  the  Cantos  are  far  more  of  a  unity, 
more  intricately  interlinked,  more  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  design  and  in  detail,  than  a  scru¬ 
pulously  close  scholarly  examination  proves 
them  to  be.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stock  is  not  writing  pole¬ 
mically.  .  .  .  His  study  demonstrates  that  .  .  . 
Pound  has  in  fact  written  much  grand  poetry, 
if  not  a  complete  or  coherent  major  poem.” 

TLS  p215  Mr  16  '67  600w 


STOCK,  ROBERT.  Natural  wonders  of  the 
world.  94p  il  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Parents  mag. 
press 


500.9  Natural  monuments — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-7414 


‘‘The  author  describes  a  baker’s  dozen  of 
natural  phenomena  found  at  various  places  on 
tlie  earth  such  as  the  Sahara  Desert,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Greenland  ice  cap,  Amazon 
ram  forest,  Mt.  Everest,  Sargasso  Sea,  Bay 
of  Fundy,  Great  Barrier  Reef.  .  .  .  Grade  five 
and  up.”  (Library  J) 


The  accounts  are  weU  written  and  contain 
niuch  scientific  data.  Interesting  for  browsing, 
this  kind  of  travelogue  Includes  few  facts  not 
found  jn  good  encyclopedias.  Unless  detailed 
cataloging  is  done,  the  separate  chapters  will 
receive  little  use  in  a  library.  The  black-and- 
white  photographs  are  excellent:  some  in  color 
would  have  enhanced  the  appeal.”  E.  P.  Grave 
Library  J  91:6240  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
‘‘[This!  is  a  lively  volume  filled  with  aston¬ 
ishing  information.  The  reader  learns  that  40 
five-room  houses  could  be  built  from  the  wood 
in  the  largest  tree  in  Sequoia  National  Park, 
the  272-foot  tall  General  Sherman.  Other  en¬ 
tertaining  entries  concern  the  giant  clams, 
weighing  hundreds  of  pounds,  that  live  on  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  along  Australia,  and  the 
usefulness  of  dates  as  a  thirst-quencher  for 
desert  peoples.  Robert  Stock  has  selected  the 
photographs  thoughtfully.”  Phyllis  Meras 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p28  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 


STOCKUM,  HILDA  VAN.  See  Van  Stockum,  H. 


STODDARD,  GEORGE  D.,  ed.  See  Living  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  1967  year  book 


STODDARD,  WHITNEY  S.  Monastery  and 
cathedral  in  France;  medieval  architecture, 
sculpture,  stained  glass,  manuscripts,  the  art 
of  the  church  treasuries.  412p  11  $22.50 

Wesleyan  univ.  press 

726.094  Church  architecture.  Art,  French. 

Art,  Medieval  66-23923 

The  author,  “who  teaches  art  history  at  Har¬ 
vard.  discusses  the  development  of  the  .  .  .  arts 
in  medieval  France  from  the  11th  through  the 
early  16th  Centuries.”  (Library  J)  The  book 
“follows  a  chronological  plan  and  is  centered 
around  four  major  periods:  Romanesque  (1000- 
1140):  Early  Gothic  (twelfth  century);  High 
Gothic  (thirteenth  century) ;  and  the  Late 
Medieval  period.  .  .  .  [The  author]  Introduces 
each  of  the  sections  dealing  with  these  eras  by 
chapters  assaying  the  historical  background: 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  condition  of 
France  at  the  time,  and  the  main  currents  of 
cultural  development.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Medi¬ 
eval  objects  in  museums  and  libraries  in  the 
United  States  are  included.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  is  no  comparable  English-language 
study  on  the  architecture  and  art  of  medieval 
France  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods, 
approximately  1000-1600.  In  addition  to  detailed 
essays  on  individual  monuments  there  are  tell¬ 
ing  general  discussions  of  given  periods  and 
specific  problems  such  as  why  did  Gothic  come 
into  being?  The  text  is  accompanied  by  433 
excellent  illustrations.  Stoddard  has  been  a 
respected  medieval  scholar  for  a  quarter  of  a 


century,  a  specialist  who  writes  authoritatively 
without  being  pedantic.  In  this  instance  he 
writes  principally  for,  but  not  down  to,  lay¬ 
men.  .  .  .  Truly  exceptional,  a  rai'e  blend_  of 
scholarship  (without  footnotes)  and  readability. 
No  serious  student  medievalist  or  college  library 
should  be  without  a  copy.” 

Choice  4:811  O  ’67  160w 


“[This]  exposition  is  very  clear  and  amply 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photographs  either 
taken  by  the  author  or  culled  from  various 
sources.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  photos  is 
in  color.  Particularly  interesting  is  Professor 
Stoddard’s  portrayal  of  the  interrelationship 
between  all  forms  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  art 
and  his  characterization  of  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  as  having  an  almost  metaphysical  basis. 
.  .  .  This  book  could  very  well  serve  as  a 
textbook  for  a  course  in  medieval  architecture, 
though  its  price  may  be  prohibitive.”  I.  M. 


B©r^©r 

”  Library  J  92:1000  Mr  1  ’67  140w 
“One  can’t  help  wishing  that  [the  author] 
had  been  able  to  communicate  something  of 
the  original  enthusiasm  that  must  have  sent 
him  off  on  this  quest  long  ago.  Mr.  Stoddard  s 
photographs,  many  of  which  he  has  taken  him¬ 
self,  are  as  perfunctory  as  his  prose.  Wayne 
Andrews 


STOESSINGER,  JOHN  G.  The  United  Nations 
and  the  superpowers :_  United  States- Sov^t 
interaction  at  the  United  Nations  [Iwl 
G.  Stoessinger  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
G.  McKelvey;  consulting  ed:  Inis  L.  Claude. 
Jr.  206p  $3.95  Random  house 

341.13  United  Nations.  U.S.— -Foreign .  rela¬ 
tions— Russia.  Russia— Foreign  relations— 
U  g  65-^oo4-s 

“Tliis  book  has  a  threefold  purpose:  to  study 
the  dynamics  of  the  United ,  States -  Soviet  re¬ 
lationship  at  the  UN ;  to  point  up  the  eff ecAs 
of  this  relationship  on  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  itself:  and  to  evaluate  the 
significance  of  this  development  few  the_  future 
of  superpower  relations  with  the  Organization. 

.  .  Part  I  is  a  study  of  the  superpowers  effect 
on  the  political  and  constitutional  evolution  of 
the  three  key  UN  organs:  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Offwe  of  the 
Secr©tQ,rv’’"G6n6riil.  .  .  .  3?&.rt.  Ii  w©  a,n3Jyz© 

the  maj^r  UN  efforts  In  pe^ace-keeping  .  .  . 
Part  III  analyzes  superpower  behavior  in  thiee 
felected  p?obllm  areas^  in  the  economic  and 
f©?!.!!!!  .  .  Our  objBctiv©  is  to  focus  ou 

those  trends'  from  the  Organization’s  past 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  are  going,  to  doininate 
the  future.”  (Pref)  Chapter  bibliographies. 
Index.  _ 

“[This  is]  written  by  a  PolitlcM  sci¬ 

entist  with  a  growing  reputation  as  a  schmariy 
authority  on  international  relations.  ...  Yjit? 
many  other  books  (especially  general  tex 
books  on  the  U.N.)  have 

tions  and  considerations,  no  9ther  book  has  fo 
cused  so  precisely  on  these  issues  “the  light 
of  concrete  cases  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  interacuons 
in  the  U  N.  This  well  written  book  shoum  be 
mandatory  reading,  even  at  the  Padergmduate 
level,  for  all  students  and  scholars  as 
to  tfie  layman  with  a  special  interest  m  the 
U.N.,  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations,  and  related  is- 

”  Choice  3:1183  F  ’67  210w 
“In  this  excellent  little  volume  [the  author] 
refutes  a  popular  notion  that  the  cMd-war 
conflict  between  the  two  superpow^s  has  so 
weakened  the  United  Nations  as  to  bring  it  to 

the  brink  of  disaster.”..  o/tn™- 

Va  Q  R  42:cliii  autumn  66  240w 


STOGDILL,  RALPH  M.  Managers,  employees, 
organizations;  a  study  of  27  erganizatfons,  by 
R^ph  M.  Stodgill,  in  collaboration  with  mvid 
R  Day  [and  others].  (Monograph)  315p  $o 
Ohio  state  univ.  Bur.  of  business  res. 

301.4  Associations 

“The  research  reported  In  this  mono^aph 
attempts  to  establish  a  basis  for  coniparability 
bv  using  the  same  methods,  and  by  obtaining 
measurements  on  several  sets  of  ba^c  ^^eth- 
bles,  in  each  of  27  organizations.  The  naeth- 
odology  represents  an  extension  of.  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  author  and  others  in  the  Ohio 
State  Leadership  S.tudies.” 

,  .  .  is  concerned  with  tbe  prpblern  of  ^uding 
complex  relationships  and  factors  that  charac¬ 
terize  exceptional  circumstances  as  weU  as 
factors  that  are  common  to  organizations  in 
general.  ...  It  is  based  on  a  sample  of  organ!- 
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STOGDILL,  R.  M. — Continued 
zations  and  groups  within  organizations  rather 
than  on  samples  of  groups  exclusively  .  .  .  [and] 
is  concerned  with  organizations  that  either 
manufacture  or  sell  a  product,  or  render  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public.”  (Introd)  Bibliography. 


“[This  study]  ends  where  comparative  stud¬ 
ies  usually  begin.  Most  comparative  studies 
start  with  the  ideas  that  there  are  great  dif¬ 
ferences  among  organizations  and  that  these 
differences  need  explaining.  By  contrast,  [this 
book]  starts  by  looking  for  organizational  simi¬ 
larities  and,  finding  few,  concludes  that  the 
differences  among  organizations  are  great  in¬ 
deed.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  discovery  of  dif¬ 
ferences  does  not  in  this  case  lead  to  the  next 
step,  which  is  the  attempt  to  explain  them. 
The  research .  .  .  consisted  of  administering 
questionnaires  and  scales  to  personnel  at  all 
hierarchical  levels  below  the  production  mana¬ 
ger  or  his  equivalent  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
seven  organizations.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  a  detailed  report  of  the  factor 
analyses  that  were  subsequently  carried  out  on 
these  data.  The  analyses  are  presented  one  by 
one  .  .  .  with  very  little  interpretation  or  com¬ 
ment.  The  task  of  attaching  significance  to  the 
findings  is  left  largely  to  the  reader.”  J.  D. 
Brewer 

Am  J  Soo  72:564  Mr  '67  650w 

“Along  with  more  appropriate  unit  definition 
and  specification,  some  further  attention  to  a 
taxonomic  system  other  than  the  nature  of  the 
industry  would  have  added  more  theoretical 
utility.  In  view  of  the  general  deficiencies, 
weakness  in  the  relationship  of  the  research  to 
current  organizational  literature,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  original  tables  for  readers  who  wish 
to  provide  their  own  interpretations,  this  work 
has  limited  pedagogical  value.  But  while  the 
monojgraph  is  tedious,  the  groping  state  of  sys¬ 
tematic  comparative  organizational  research 
makes  its  accumulated  findings  potentially 
fruitful  for  specific  research  purposes.”  L.  W, 

Am  Soc  R  31:868  D  ’66  800w 


STOKES,  ERIC,  ed.  The  Zambesian  past; 
studies  in  Central  African  history;  ed.  by 
Eric  Stokes  and  Richard  Brown.  42  7p  pi  maps 
$8.60  Humanities  press 

967  Africa,  Central — ^History  [66-76444] 

“A  collection  of  specialized  essays  prepared 
for  the  Seventeenth  Conference  of  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute  held  in  May  1963.  .  .  . 
The  editors  have  integrated  the  essays  and 
have  provided  their  own  .  .  .  contributions.” 
(Choice)  “Although  the  name  of  Zambesia  has 
a  history  it  is  used  here  as  a  title  of  con¬ 
venience  to  cover  the  region  inland  from  the 
east  coast,  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi 
rwer,  and  comprises  the  present  Zambia, 
Malawi  and  Rhodesia,  together  with  parts  of 
Mozambique  and  other  neighbouring  territories.” 


The  editors  have  produced  a  volume  of 
the  mghest  quality  of  scholarship,  and  the 
contributions  by  the  various  authors  are  an 
impm-tant  collective  advance  in  the  history  of 
Zarnbesia.  Although  original  and  important  to 
students  of  African  history,  this  volume  is 
not  for  the  general  reader.  All  universities 
and  college  libraries  should  obtain  it.  but 
general  libraries  would  probably  find  little 
use  for  the  16  specialized  essays.” 

Choice  4:1028  N  ’67  lOOw 

‘"The  work  [here]  is  of  high  quality  and 
great  interest  and  what  emerges  is  for  the 
most  part  a  study  of  African  state  systems  in 
Central  Africa  on  the  eve  of,  and  during  the 
®arly  stages  of.  White  colonial  rule.  The 

whole  IS  prefaced  by  a  substantial  editors’  in¬ 
troduction  which  sets  out  the  history  of  the 
region  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Iron  Age  in 
the  first  century  A.D.  until  the  European 
scramble.  This  provides  a  useful  frame  for 
the  other  contributions  which,  though  varied, 
together  form  a  composite  picture.  .  .  The 
approach  of  all  these  historians  is  Afrocentric. 
They  identify  themselves  with  the  Interests 
and  outlook  of  the  African  states  they  are 
studying  and  treat  European  motives  and 
polmies  with  distrust.  .  .  .  [But]  this  is  the 
modern  trend  and  so  that  the  right  balance 
should  eventually  be  obtained  it  is  right  that 
approach  should  be  dis- 

TLS  plOOl  N  3  ’66  1150w 


STOKES,  ISAAC  NEWTON  PHELPS.  The 

iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  1498-1909 
[comp,  from  original  sources  and  il.  by 
photo-intaglio  reproductions  of  important 
maps,  plans,  views,  and  documents  in  public 
and  private  collections].  6v  $795  Arno  press 
inc. 

974.71  New  York  (City) — ^History.  New 
York  (City) — Description — ^Views.  New  York 
(City) — Maps.  New  York  (City) — History — 
Sources  67-13560 

This  is  a  facsimile  of  the  work  originally 
published  privately  “volume  by  volume  from 
1915  to  1928.  .  .  .  Volumes  I  and  III  are  his¬ 
tory.  The, story  is  told  from  the  earliest  harbor 
explorations  through  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century.  Each  section,  Dutch,  English,  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  etc.,  has  its  .  .  .  plates,  followed  by 
separate  sections  of  subdivided  descriptions. 
Volume  II  is  cartography,  illustrated  with  a 
.  .  .  compilation  of  pertinent  maps.  .  .  .  Vol¬ 
umes  IV  and  V  are  the  fine  print  chronology 
from  original  records.  Volume  VI  has  land 
grants  and  the  .  .  .  Index.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R) 


“Some  books  become  legends  in  their  own 
time.  [This  one]  has  a  triple  mystique: 
scholarship,  scarcity  and  sumptuousness.  It  is 
the  definitive  history  of  New  York,  ‘literally 
colossal  and  indispensable,’  a  chronological, 
literary  and  artistic  assemblage  of 
International  sources  and  documents  that  stands 
as  the  primary,  authoritative  reference  work 
and  research  achievement  on  the  development 
of  Manhattan  and  New  York  City.  .  .  .  [This 
reissue]  represents  an  enormous  and  valuable 
service  to  scholarship,  making  unobtainable  ma¬ 
terial  available,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  it  is 
completely  adequate.  .  .  .  Collectors  [however] 
are  concerned,  quite  properly,  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  plates  and  their  closeness  both 
to  the  original  edition  and  to  the  superb  maps, 
charts  and  works  of  art  from  which  they 
were  copied.  .  .  .  The  present  edition  is  twice 
removed  from  its  splendid  graphic  sources,  and 
the  second  removal  Is  frequently  damaging. 

.  .  .  This  is  an  adequately  reproduced  ref¬ 
erence  work,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  work  of 
art.”  A.  L.  Huxtable 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  My  14  ’67  1500w 
“The  appearance  of  this  new  edition  of  a 
classic  work,  which  stands  as  the  cornerstone 
of  studies  in  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  New  York  City,  will  be  gratefully  hailed 
by  scholars  of  geography,  history,  and  all  the 
arts.  Indeed,  it  is  a  piece  of  civic  good  for¬ 
tune  that  a  work  long  restricted  in  circulation 
and  use  is  now  available  for  general  public  ref¬ 
erence.”  Allan  Nevins 

Sat  R  60:27  S  2  ’67  800w 


STOKES,  SEWELL,  Jt.  auth.  Robert  Morley: 
a  reluctant  autobiography.  See  Morley,  R. 


STpLPER,  GUSTAV.  The  German  economy, 
1870  to  the  present,  by  Gustav  Stolper,  Karl 
I^user  [and]  Knut  Borchardt;  tr.  by  Toni 
Stolper.  353p  $9.50;  text  ed  $6.96  Harcourt 
330.943  Germany — Economic  conditions.  Ger¬ 
many — Economic  policy  67-13682 

“The  present  edition  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  [the  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Frankfurt,]  .  .  .  who  writes  about 
the  economic  developments  of  the  wartime 
period  and  its  immediate  aftermath,  and  by 
[the  professor  of  economic  history]  of  the 
Economic  Institute  of  Mannheim,  who  deals 
with  Germany  East  and  West  since  1948.” 
(HaiTier)  Bibliography.  Index.  The  present 
version  first  appeared  In  1966  under  the  title 
Deutsche  Wirtschaftseit  1870.  In  this  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  the  bibliography  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  take  in  more  recent  studies  bv  Amer¬ 
ican  as  well  as  European  scholars.  For  the 
original  version  see  BRD  1940. 


onoice  4:»»z,u  '6/  ivuw 
“The  book’s  principal  defect  is  that  it  tries 
to  do  too  much  in  too  few  pages;  at  times, 
iv.  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names.  On 

where  it  does  go  into  sufficient 
it  does  so  with  intelligence  and  lucidity. 
[The]  concluding  chapter,  on  the  East  German 
economy,  unfortunately  is  [the]  weakest;  the 
line  between  interpretation  and  opinion  is 
crossed  too  often  here.  But  the  rest  of  it  will 
provide  as_  good  an  introduction  to  German 
history  as  any  .  .  .  [The  translation] 
T  — competent,  reliable,  and  readable.” 

Joachim  Remak 

Harper  235:96  Ag  ’67  250w 
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“[The  three  authors  are]  eminently  equipped 
by  their  theoretical  background  and  personal 
experience  to  deal  with  the  complex  evolution 
of  the  German  economy  from  the  year  of  uni- 
flcation  to  the  post  World  War  II  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  ...  It  is  to  their  credit  that  the  ‘Other 
Germany’ — the  East — is  not  neglected  in  their 
scholarly  review.  This  book  is  recommended 
to  academic  and  larger  public.#ir  libraries 
for  its  wide  economic  and  social  perspective.” 
K.  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:1924  My  15  ’G7  200w 
“Stolper’s  work  is  a  classic  of  the  liberal 
school,  which  suggests  once  again  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  so  much  a  country  but  more  a  way 
of  life.  If  economic  history  is  history  with  the 
politics  left  out,  this  is  history  with  the  politics 
very  much  in.  No  history  of  the  German  econ¬ 
omy  could  avoid  it,  but  m  the  end  one  has  the 
uneasy  suspicion  that  the  German  miracle  was 
really  due  to  the  German-ness  of  the  place. 
Once  the  shackles  were  removed  they  just 
naturally  took  off.  [M.  M.]  Postan’s  book  [An 
Economic  History  of  Western  Europe,  1945-1964, 
BRD  1967]  setting  this  success  into  a  European 
comparison,  is  very  necessary  for  balance.’ 
Roger  Opie  _ _ 

New  Statesman  74:592  N  3  67  300w 


STOLPER,  WOLFGANG  F.  Planning  without 
facts;  lessons  in  resource  allocation  from  Ni¬ 
geria’s  development:  with  an  input-output 
analysis  of  the  Nigerian  economy,  1959-60,  by 
Nicholas  G.  Carter.  348p  $7.95  Harvard  Univ. 
press 

338.9669  Nigeria — Economic  policy.  Econom¬ 
ic  development  66-21346 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  show  “  'how  one 
might  deal  with  actual  problems  of  develop¬ 
ment  planning  when  time  and  Information  are 
limited’ ;  applying  the  guides  of  theory  to  the 
variables  of  practice.  .  .  .  [He]  weaves  into  his 
narrative  descriptions  of  the  Nigerian  situation 
and  planning  process,  the  practical  problems  of 
a  development  planner,  critiques  of  the  more 
esoteric  modern  economic  development  theory, 
and  a  touch  of  political  and  social  philosophy.” 
(Bui  Atomic  Scl)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Holland  Hunter 

Am  Econ  R  57:937  S  67  600w 
"Dr.  Stolper  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  key  archi¬ 
tects  of  Independent  Nigeria’s  first  six-year 
plan — 1962-1968.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  discussion  of  planning  without 
facts.  The  administrator  and  the  student  will 
find  the  volume  enlightening,  as  will  the  pro¬ 
fessional  economist  and  planner  for  whom,  of 
course.  It  will  be  of  special  interest.”  C.  W. 

Kontos  Atomic  Scl  23:53  Je  ’67  1650w 

“[This]  work  is  among  the  few  good  books 
on  economic  development  and  superior  to  other 
studies  of  the  Nigerian  economy,  published  to 
date.  Well  written,  without  jargon,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  political  economy.  Recommended  for 
purchase  by  all  libraries.” 

Choice  4:559  J1  ’67  90w 


“Social,  political,  and  econornic  problems  are 
presented  here  in  a  clear,  lucid  manner.  .  .  . 
The  input-output  analysis  for  1959-60  drawn  up 
by  Nicholas  Carter,  forming  an  appendix  to  the 
book,  helps  a  great  deal  in  understanding  the 
sectoral  relationships,  while  Professor  Stolper 
relates  the  lack  of  statistical  data,  the  social 
problems,  and  the  political  problems  to  those  of 
resource  allocation.  Here  is  theory  put  to  use 
and  the  outcome  is,  as  most  economists  would 
anticipate,  that  the  profitability  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  best  criterion  for  judgement.  This 
book  can  be  understood  by  the  layman,  for  it 
is  well  written,  but  It  also  contains  nuggets 
aplenty  for  the  economist.”  R.  W.  Haseltine 
Library  J  91:5954  D  1  ’66  200w 


STOLTZFUS,  BEN.  The  eye  of  the  needle.  178p 

$4.50  Viking 

“Opening  on  the  diary  of  a  patient  who  be¬ 
lieves  his  psychiatrist  to  be  God,  [the  book] 
moves  quickly  to  a  central  section-— most  of 
the  novel— ‘written’  by  ‘God,’  describing  the 
‘pictures’  the  patient  draws  helter-skelter  from 
his  hallucinated  memories.  .  .  .  Disentangled,  the 
story  reveals  an  adolescent  boy  [Marc]  li'^ng 
amid  the  Nazi  occupation  of  his  unnamed  Eu¬ 
ropean  country  and  damaged  by  premature 
sexual  experience;  the  betrayal  of  his  adoles¬ 
cent  love;  and  an  overwhelming  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  values  of  the  Protestant  missionary 


family  and  his  hell-and-damnation  Catholic 
school.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“Mr.  Stoltzfus  has  inflicted  upon  [this  nov¬ 
el]  a  distinctive,  but  confusing,  narrative  tech¬ 
nique.  He  tells  his  story  in  a  sequence  of  flick¬ 
ering,  visual-dialogue  Impressions  which  regis¬ 
ter  more  on  the  reader’s  subconscious  than  on 
his  intellect  or  emotions.  While  this  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  perhaps,  on  the  grounds  that  the  central 
figure  is  mentally  disturbed,  the  novel  loses 
much  in  terms  of  characterization  and  social 
impact.  ...  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
I  am  overstating  the  social  elements  m  the 
novel,  but  without  them  the  work  would  col¬ 
lapse  into  a  meaningless  Caligari-like  _  experi¬ 
ment  with  reality.  Too,  there  is  a  genuine  sen¬ 
sitivity  on  the  part  of  the  novelist  which  is 
both  aided  and  hurt  by  the  obviously  experi¬ 
mental  tone  of  the  book.”  W.  J.  Lynch 
Best  Sell  26:458  Mr  15  ’67  390w 
“Often  sensitively  and  imaginatively  writeen. 
the  book  is  an  intelligent  experiment  which  fails 
to  engage  the  reader  (perhaps  succeeding  in 
achieving  its  aim  by  that  very  alienation"). 
Differing  from  his  models  in  being  more  explicit 
and  more  concerned  with  e.stablishmg  a  moral 
climate.  .  .  .  Stoltzfus  still  relies  on  the  in¬ 
evitable  repetition,  murkiness,  ai^  assumption 
of  objectivity  which  makes  the  French  schMl 
irritatingly  petty.  But  libraries  might  well  be 
interested  in  this  American  variation  on  the 
Gallic  pattern.” 

Choice  4:836  O  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Donald  Purcell 

Library  J  91:6113  D  15  66  130w 
“The  diary  portion  [is  clumsy].  .  .  .  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  teach  the  reader  how  to  read  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  novel.  It  might  well  have  been 
left  out.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  modern  French 
motion  picture  would  understand  the  basic 
technique  Stoltzfus  uses.  The  ‘pictures  — the 
montage  of  Images — ^work  better,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  the  author  has  adopted  these 
techniques.  [The  work]  is  well  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  modern  English-Irish- American  nov- 
ellstic  tradition.  [The]  object  descriptions  do 
not  totally  exclude  story.  .  .  .  Symbolism  is  clin¬ 
ical,  not  obscurely  private,  accessible  in  a  re¬ 
warding  way  one  had  almost  ceased  to  expect 
from  ‘psychoanalytic’  fiction.  .  .  .  (The  author] 
has  created  an  interesting  and  promising  amal¬ 
gam  of  both  traditions.  At  its  best,  the  Stoltz¬ 
fus  roman  just  might  prove  to  be  a  way  <xit  of 
the  modern  novel’s  structural  impasse.  Rich¬ 
ard  Rhodes  ^  Times  Bk  R  p39  F  26  '67  750w 
TLS  p785  Ag  31  ’67  440w 
Va  Q  R  43:lvi  spring  ’67  IlOw 


STONE,  A.  HARRIS.  Rocks  and  rills:  a  look 
at  geology,  by  A.  Harris  Stone  and  Dale  Ing- 
manson;  il.  by  Peter  P.  Plasencia,.  70p  lib  bdg 
$.3.75  Prentice-Hall 


551.072  Geology — Experiments — Juvenile  lit¬ 
erature  67-15183 


A  series  of  experiments  “teach  the  meanings 
of  crystal,  density,  evaporation,  fracturing, 
abrasion,  oxidation,  solubility,  graded  bedding, 
porosity,  and  other  terms  used  in  geology. 
(Library  J)  Glossary.  “Ages  nine  to  twelve. 
(Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:611  O  ’67  50w 
“A  fine  introductory  account,  this  enables 
young  readers  to  teach  themselves  some  of  the 
basic  facts  of  geology.  [These]  challenging  ex¬ 
periments  .  .  .  can  be  readily  carried  out  in 
classroom  or  home.  .  .  .  Inquiry  into  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  geology  leads  readily  into  basic 
concepts  of  physics  and  chemistry.  A  helpful 
glossary  is  included.”  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  92:3856  O  15  ’67  80w 
“Hooray  for  the  authors,  who  don’t  just  de¬ 
scribe  experiments  and  their  results,  but  set  _up 
physical  situations  so  that  the  reader  can  find 
out  for  himself  what  happens.  The  experiments 
.  .  .  are  lucidly  explained,  the  materials  used 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  If  the  projects 
are  at  all  hazardous  It  is  suggested  that  an 
adult  stand  by.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:43  J1  22  ’67  70w 


STONE,  DONALD.  Ronsard’s  sonnet  cycles;  a 
study  in  tone  and  vision.  247p  $6  Yale  univ. 
press 

841  Ronsard,  Pierre  de  66-12513 

A  critique  of  Ronsard’s  sonnets. 

“An  original  and  Invaluable  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  Ronsard’s  poetry  (partlc- 
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STONE,  DONALD — Continued 
ularly  the  love  poetry)  a.nd  of  his  development 
as  a  poet.  Based  upon  careful  study  of  the 
work  of  previous  Ronsard  scholars,  and  upon 
careful  and  extensive  analysis  of  Ronsard’ s 
text,  Stone  .  .  .  satisfies  .  .  .  the  appetite  for 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  Ronsard’s  aims, 
his  achievement,  and  his  sources  of  inspiration. 
Undergraduates  will  read  with  ease  and  profit 
Stone  s  analyses  and  interpretations  and  may 
be  spurred  on  to  disagree  with  him  on  some 
particular  points  of  interpretation.” 

Choice  3:1132  F  ’67  120w 
’’The  ^eat  merit  of  this  new  study  of  Ron- 
sard  is  that  its  author  puts  all  his  cards  on 
the  table,  sp  that  even  those  who  disagree 
with  him  will  at  once  know  why.  .  .  .  [Dr. 
Stone  s]  judgment  is  ultimately  as  subjective 
as  the  next  man’s,  but  It  is  buttressed  by  an 
impressive,  mass  of  evidence,  consisting  chiefly 
in  comparisons  between  early  and  late  poems 
of  Ronsard,  and  between  these  and  their  Ital¬ 
ian  or  Classical  sources,” 

TLS  pll43  D  8  ’66  330w 


STONE,  PHILIP  J.  The  general  inquirer:  a 
cornputer  approach  to  content  analysis  [bv] 
Philip  J,  Stone  [and  others],  651p  $12,50;  pa 
$7.95;  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

001.5  Content  analysis  (Communication). 
Social  sciences — Research  66-22641 

The  authors  “consider  content  analysis  from 
a  perspective  that  regards  recorded  speech  and 
the  written  word  as  artifacts  produced  by 
behavior.  Hence,  computer  program.^  are  de¬ 
veloped  around  a  theoretical  orientation  to  an- 
, documents  for  themes  relevant  to 
the  theory  being  examined.  Part  One  [provides] 
an  historical  and  developmental  perspective  on 
content  analysis  .  .  .  moving  on  to  the  develop- 
TD  npt  the  General  Inquirer  program  Itself. 
Part  Two  includes  a  number  of  chapters  (arti- 
centering  on  specific  content  areas  in 
which  the  General  Inquirer  or  adaptations 
have  been  used.”  (Am  Soc  R)  “The  General  In- 
quirer  is  a  collection  of  computer  programs 
which  can  be  put  together  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  aid  the  content  analyst  by  performing 
the  lengthy  data-processing  Involved  in  the 
analysis  of  large  corpora.”  (Science)  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Topic  index.  Name  index.  Tag 
index.  ® 


The  chapters  on  small  groups,  social  psy¬ 
chology  and  cross-cultural  studies  may  be  more 
interesting  to  sociologists  than  those  on  po¬ 
litical  science,  clinical  psychology  and  per¬ 
sonality.  However,  this  wide  range  of  material 
indicates  the  breadth  of  content  areas  to  which 
Inquirer  has  been  adapted  , 
,With  an  increasing  amount  of  record  keeping 
in  the  form  of  'written  and  spoken  words,  I 
believe  the  authors  have  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  content  analysis.  Undoubtedly  in¬ 
creased  usage  of  computers  in  all  forms  of 
social  data  analysis  is  upon  us.  .  .  The  mul¬ 
tiple  authors  have  achieved  unusually  good  con¬ 
tinuity  for  a  text  in  which  single  individuals  are 
assigned  responsibility  for  specific  chapters. 
Althougrh  the  book  is  long',  it  flows  well  and  is 
quite  ^sily  read.  This,  in  part,  is  due  to  an 
available  user  s  manual  that  contains  much  of 
the  technical  information  for  implementing  the 
program,”  J,  J.  H.artman 

Am  Soc  R  32:859  O  ’67  600w 
Hpw  useful  is  this  packa.ge  of  programs'^ 
Judging,  by  the  sample  of  applications  reported 
comprismg  60  ,per  cent  of  the  present  book 
It  has  been  quite  useful  to  a  variety  of  social 
scientists,  with  some  interesting  results  rang- 
^hi^  ^jom  analysis  of  presidential  nomination 
acceptance  speeches  to  studies  in  psychotic  lan- 
guage.  Such  broad  application  attests  to  the 
careful  design,  enthusiastic  promotion,  and  ease 
of  use  of  this  tool,  ,  ,  .  The  authors  of  the 
book  assume  the  reader  knows  nothing  about 
proceed  to  tell  him  a  great  deal. 
While  this  ,niakes  the  book  long-winded,  it 
8.]so  rnS/kss  it  conipr6bGnsibl6  to  a,  wid©  ?iudi- 
ence  from  the  sciences  and  the  humanities” 
R.  K.  Lindsav 

Science  156:804  My  12  ’67  700w 


CHARD.  Mathematics  in  the  so- 
fntt."of®techno1S^°^^®''  Mass. 

330  Economics,  Mathematical.  Social  sci- 
®nces  66-21953 

author  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
methods  are  necessary  both  at 
the  theoietical  level,  to  formulate  problems 


precisely,  to  draw  conclusions  from  postulates 
and  to  gain  insight  into  the  workings  of  corn- 
plicated  processes,  and  at  the  applied  level,  to 
measure  variables,  to  estimate  parameters  and 
to  organize  the  elaborate  calculations  involved 
in  reaching  empirical  results.  .  .  .  Most  of 
[the]  examples  relate  to  economics,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  computable  model  of  the 
British  economy.”  (Foreword)  These  essays 
appeared  previously  in  various  professional 
periodicals  including  The  Scientific  American, 
Operational  Research  Quarterly,  and  Minerva. 


“Anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  econometric  methods,  model  building, 
and  theoretical  reasoning  to  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  planning  will  benefit  from  reading  these 
essays.  .  .  .  The  second  essay  on  "The  A  Pri¬ 
ori  and  the  Empirical  and  Economics’  makes 
an  eloquent  case  for  the  importance  of  mixing 
both  an  empirical  and  theoretical  approach  to 
economic  problems.  It  is  excellent  reading  for 
the  fledgling  model  builder.  .  .  .  [Several] 
essays  deal  with  regional  accounting  and  the 
multiple  classification  of  social  accounts.  An 
excellent  exposition  of  the  problems  involved 
and  a  plea  for  a  unified  system  of  social  ac¬ 
counting  are  both  given.”  M.  Shubik 

Am  Econ  R  57:1349  D  ’67  650w 
“Few  social  scientists  have  thought  more 
deeply  on  the  formulation  of  problems  and 
their  solution  than  Professor  Stone  [and  many 
of  his  chapters]  will  especially  interest  the 
sociologist.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
of  mathematical  language  is  that  it  often  turns 
up  identical  underlying  structures  in  diverse 
phenomena.  The  phenomenon  of  people  marry¬ 
ing  and  having  children  looks  not  at  all  the 
same  as  the  phenomenon  of  replacing  capital 
equipment  in  a  plant.  But  Stone  .  .  .  makes 
use  of  the  fact  that  a  formal  resemblance,  in¬ 
deed  an  exact  mathematical  analogy,  does 
exist  between  the  two.  Upon  analyzing  the 
one  we  know  the  other,  not  in  all  details, 
but  in  a  respect  that  is  helpful  for  many 
purposes.  ...  A  more  Important  aspect  of 
mathematical  formulations  than  any  economy 
arising  from  analogy  is  the  possibility  of  hard 
testing  of  the  model  chosen.  .  .  .  Stone’s  lucid 
account  of  some  existing  mathematics,  along 
with  two  or  three  highly  original  contributions 
of  his  own,  particularly  demand  and  supply  in 
education,  will  be  helpful  to  those  thinking 
about  specific  problems,  as  well  as  to  those 
working  to  extend  and  deepen  the  much-too- 
small  volume  of  mathematical  sociology.” 
N athan  Keyfi  tz 

Am  J  Soc  72:697  My  ’67  600w 
,“The  first  essay,  ‘Alathematics  and  the  So¬ 
cial  Sciences’  demonstrates  the  general  use¬ 
fulness  of  mathematics  in  the  social  sciences. 
Its  ability  to  both  describe  human  behavior 
and  to  organize  the  results  as  a  means  of 
altering  behavior  through  formal  decision  mak¬ 
ing  is  discussed.  The  remainder  of  the  essays 
illustrate  the  use  of  mathematics  in  greater 
detail,  mainly  with  examples  drawn  from  the 
area  of  e,conomics.  Several  general  and  in¬ 
teresting  ideas  recur  in  these  selections:  (1) 
mathematical  and  statistical  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  for  specific  purposes  in  one  science 
can  often  be  applied  in  other  sciences,  e.g., 
population  change  models  mav  be  applied  to 
automobile  ‘populations’:  and  (2)  economic 
model  building  cannot  effectively  be  separated 
from  political,  psychological  and  social  para¬ 
meters.” 

Choice  4:323  My  ’67  150w 


STONE,  ROBERT,  A  hall  of  mirrors.  409p  $5.95 

Houghton 

67-11109 

A  first  novel,  “this  is  the  story  of  three  young 
Americans  who  arrive  in  .  .  .  New  Orleans  at 
Ihe  end  of  Mardi  Gras  in  1962.  Rhelnhardt.  the 
dis^c  lockey,  .  .  .  rolls  in  on  a  bus  looking  for  a 
lob.  Geraldine  .  .  comes  by  way  of  Texas  on  a 
banana  truck,  with  a  still  raw  cut  all  the  way 
down  the  side  of  her  face, .  the  parting  gift  of 
hei  last  man.  Morgan  Ralnev,  devoutly  reli- 
gious  son  of  SoutheiTi  gentility,  returns  from 
.  outh  Amerma.  .  .  .  The  world  into  which 
Lhemhar^,  Cleraldine  and  R.ainey  drop  is 
Hinder  I  the  dominion  of  a  man  named  Binga- 
mon  who_  is  sweeping  up  power  bv  snagging  the 
drrfters  in  his  web  of  influence.”  (Publisher’s 


Robert  Stone  has  a  remarkably  flexible 
prose  style.  He  ranges  from  muscular  language 
to  prose  poetry  and,  in  doing  so,  beautifully 
sneeVb  cenfr^  characters  to  their  modes  of 
notel  ■  ■  nooying  and  provocative 

not  really  a  thesis  novel  and  yet  it 
does  offer  some  telling  observations  on  the  race 
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problem.  .  .  .  The  nightmare  quality  of  the  work, 
the  confusion  of  values,  and  speciflcally  tlie 
not  which  ends  the  novel,  remind  me  of 
Nathaniel  West’s  ‘The  Day  of  the  Locust’  [BRD 
1939].  And  just  as  with  Tod  Hackett  in  ‘Locust’, 
Kheinhardt  goes  mad  at  the  end  of  his  tale, 
screaming  out  at  that  which  violates  his  human- 
icy.  Ultimately  the  work  must  also  be  ap¬ 
proached  as  a  psychological  novel  dealing  with 
the  interaction  of  three  people  with  their  so¬ 
ciety.  This  view  of  America  is  a  dismal  one;  it 
shows  lives  tossed  about,  wrecked  without  feel¬ 
ing  or  thought.”  Fred  Rotondaro 

Best  Sell  27:219  S  1  '67  500w 
‘‘If  you’re  given  to  brooding  about  the  sad 
state  of  the  modern  American  novel,  and  if 
you’re  rather  pessimistic  about  its  future, 
Robert  Stone’s  A  Hall  of  Mirrors  won’t  make 
matters  seem  any  better.  Set  in  present-day 
New  Orleans,  the  book  .  .  .  vividly  portrays  the 
malaise  of  our  decade:  race  riots,  narcotics, 
fanaticism,  and  the  physical  and  psychological 
destruction  of  human  beings.  Although  the  plot 
and  characters  are  far  from  memorable,  .  .  . 
liie  novel  succeeds  because  it  is  both  dynamic 
and  well  written.  Recommended  for  almost  all 
public  libraries.”  II.  A.  Shapiro 

Library  J  92:2812  Ag  '67  130w 
‘‘It  is  almost  impertinent  to  say  that  the  30- 
j  ear-old  author  of  this  first  novel  has  talent, 
and  it  is  impertinent  to  try  and  relate  his  gifts 
to  his  age  or  publishing  history.  Stone,  at  this 
moment,  is  a  remarkable  writer.  .  .  .  Not  the 
least  of  [his]  achievements  is  to  throw  a  bridge 
between  the  private  person  and  the  political  act, 
illumine  where  and  how  the  individual  meets 
and  fuses  with  the  social  body,  and  where 
pathology  infects  the  process,  in  a  way  I  have 
not  seen  done  before.  And  Stone’s  language  is  a 
.ioy.  Rich  yet  unobtrusive,  self-effacing  but  in 
complete  control.”  Ivan  Gold 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  24  ’67  850w 
Reviewed  by  Howard  Junker 

Newsweek  70:102  O  9  ’67  600w 
‘‘Stone  has  written  about  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  badly  adjusted  to  the  society  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  .  .  .  Gradually,  as 
Rheinhardt,  Geraldine,  and  Rainey  follow  their 
respective  courses,  we  see  that  they  are  up 
against  people  who  will  do  anything  for  the 
sake  of  power  and  money,  while  they  have  other 
standards.  .  .  .  Whatever  happens  to  them, 
these  are  persons  whose  reality  we  feel.  They 
are  constantly  alive,  .  .  .  Stone  writes  out  of 
strong  feeling,  and  his  style  communicates  his 
passion.  .  .  .  [This]  is  exciting  in  a  way  that 
even  promising  first  novels  rarely  are.”  Gran¬ 
ville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:24  Ag  19  ’67  600w 
Time  90:102  S  8  ’67  170w 
Va  Q  R  44:xv  winter  ’68  120w 


STOREY,  R.  L.  The  end  of  the  House  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  278p  maps  $8.95  Stein  &  Day 

942.04  Great  Britain — History — Lancaster  and 
York,  1399-1485.  Great  Britain — Histoi-y — ■ 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  1455-1485  6'7-14905 


Thi.s  ‘‘is  an  attempt  to  explain  how  and  why 
[the  Wars  of  the  Roses]  began,  since  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  that  they  originated  in  conflicting 
hereditary  claims  to  the  throne  is  not,  in  Mr. 
Storey’s  opinion,  justified  by  the  facts.  .  .  .  [He 
believes,  that  they  were]  caused  by  many  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  breakdown  of  legal  adminis¬ 
tration  the  corruption  and  oppression  of  local 
government,  anticlericalism  fostered  by  the  low 
standards  of  morals  of  the  parish  clerg-y,  the 
consequences  of  bastard  feudalism,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  roval  policy  due  to  financial  stringencies, 
and,  finally,  to  the  [fact]  that  for  forty  j^ears 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Henry  VI,  a  king 
without  the  capacity  to  rule.”  (tt.SI  Bibliog- 
raphy. 


‘‘More  sympathetic  than  [A.l  Rowse,  Bos- 
worth  Field  [BRD  19661  and  more  solidly  based 
on  manuscript  and  printed  sources,  the  -work 
makes  valuable  contributions  to  .our  tmder- 
standing  of  the  15th-century  crisis  of  the 
aristocracy.  Nonetheless,  [S.l  Chrimes,  Lan¬ 
castrians.  Yorkists  and  Henry  VII  [BRD  19651 
which  covers  a  longer  time  span  with  less  detail 
is  a  better  undergraduate  introduction  to  15th- 
century  politics.  Useful  for  honors  students. 

.  .  .  Recommended.”  _ _ _ 

Choice  4:900  O  67  140w 

‘‘Historical  legend  dies  hard,  but  R.  L.  Storey 
has  delivered  a  good  stout  blow  to  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  version  of  the  cause  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Painstaking  research  m  local  rewrds 
brilliantly  demonstrates  that  15th-Century  Eng¬ 


lishmen  were  primarily  concerned  with  ^tting 
and  keeping  real  estate,  not  realms.  ....  Percys 
and  Nevilles  loom  larger  than  Lancastrians  and 
Yorkists— and  rightly  so.  The  argument  is  not 
new,  but  the  evidence  has  never  been  so 
thoroughly  marshaled.  This  is  an.  ImpOTtant 
book,  requisite  for  university  libraries.”  R.  R. 
Rea 

Library  J  92:1486  Ap  1  ’67  140w 

New  Yorker  43:160  My  27  ’67  280w 
‘‘[Mr.  Storey’s]  book,  which  has  taken  shape 
out  of  an  exhibition  illustrating  the  Wars  of  the 
Ro.ses  he  arranged  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
...  is  firmly  based  upon  solid  research  in  the  P.ub- 
lic  records.  The  legal  sources  on  which  he  mainly 
relies  are  replete  with  cases  illustrating  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  all  parks  of  the 
country.  Such  material  is  not  easily  moulded  Into 
a  coherent  story,  hut  the  difficulty  has  been  parkly 
met  by  making  the  central  theme  of  the  book  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  It  is  only  a  partial  solution:  the  book  is  a 
prolegomenon  rather  that  a  definitive  histoiw  of 
the  fifteenth  century.” 

TLS  pllS7  D  22  ’66  400w 


STORR,  RICH,^RD  J.  Harper’s  university;  the 
beginnings:  a  history  of  the  University  of 
Chicago:  drawings  by  Virgil  Burnett.  411p  11 
$8.95  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

378.773  Harper,  William  Rainey.  Chicago. 
University  66-13890 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  other 
review  citations  see  bRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Hugh  Hawkins 

Am  Hist  R  72:1113  Ap  ’67  350w 

Choice  3:1060  Ja  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  E.  G.  Holley 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:58  Ja  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  W.  P.  Metzger 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:698  fall  ’67  1650w 

Reviewed  by  D.  D.  Van  Tassel 

J  Higher  Ed  38:232  Ap  ’67  700w 


STORY,  NORAH.  The  Oxford  companion  to 
Canadian  history  and  literature  [maps  by 
C.  C.  J.  Bondi.  935p  $15  Oxford 

971.003  Canadian  literature — Dictionaries. 
Canadian  literature— Bio-bibliography 


This  work  “is  intended  to  provide  a  single 
source  in  which  anyone  reading  a  Canadian 
book  in  English  or  French  can  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  references  that  would  otherwise  be 
obscure.  .  .  .  Literature  is  treated  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense — the  written  expression  of  the  ideas, 
views,  opinions,  hopes,  and  fears  of  each  gen¬ 
eration.  The  historical  articles  explain  the 
circumstances  and  events  out  of  which  those 
ideas,  views,  and  opinions  grew.  .  .  .  Historical 
bibliographies  bring  together  those  books  and 
pamphlets,  in  both  English  and  French,  that 
best  elucidate  areas  of  Canadian  life  and 
thought.  .  .  .  [Literary  surveys]  bring  together 
examples  of  creative  writing.  .  .  .  Books  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  end  of  1966  have  been  included. 

[Periodical  literature]  has  been  limited  to 
8  rticles  on  literary  magazines  in  English  and 
French:  very  little  has  been  said  about  local 
history:  and  children’s  books  have  not  been 
touched  on.”  (Introd) 


Choice  4:1106  D  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  ’67  50w 
“An  invaluable  reference  work.  .  .  .  Every 
student,  of  course,  will  find  some  shortcomings. 
Economic  questions  have  not  received  due 
weight.  There  is  an  imbalance  in  favor  or 
literature  in  comparison  to  history.  ...  [Miss 
Story’s]  basis  of  selection  is  not,  always  clear. 

.  .  .'  These  are  minor  quibbles,  however.  .  .  . 
This  is  virtually  the  complete  reference  to 
things  Canadian.”  M.  U  Cross 

Library  J  92:4398  D  1  67  150w 
“[This  volume]  explores  every  cranny  of  two 
vast  though  related  subjects.  ’The  930  two- 
column  pages  are  worthily  filled,  what  with 
biographies  of  individuals:  descripUons  of  ag¬ 
gregates  like  the  Algonkins  and  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company:  and  articles  on  region^,  events, 
movements,  and  such  broad  topics  as  Fiction  in 
English  (which  includes  Jack  London  and  other 
non-Canadian  authors).  Useful  adjuncts  are 
lists  of  administrations,  a  complete  bibliography 
of  titles  cited  in  the  text,  and  live  maps.  D.  M. 

Sat  R  50:40  N  18  ’67  70w 
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STOTLAND,  EZRA.  Life  and  death  of  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital,  by  Ezra  Stotland  and  Arthur  L. 
Kobler.  257p  $6.95  Uniy.  of  Wash,  press 
362.2  Mentally  ill — Care  and  treatment. 
Manaerement  65-14841 

This  is  an  “account  of  the  founding,  growth, 
and  eventual  demise  (1950-60)  of  a  small  pri¬ 
vate  psychiatric  hospital.  This  hospital  sought 
to  duplicate,  on  a  small  scale,  the  psychothera¬ 
peutic  philosophy  of  the  Menninger  Clinic.” 
(Choice) 


The  central  point  of  interest  revolves  around 
two  prerequisites  of  viable  organizational  per¬ 
formance;  survival  and  effectiveness.  .  .  .  The 
problem  stems  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
technology .  .  .  suitable  to  the  achievement  of 
the  treatment  goals  of  the  organization.  As  a 
substitute  for  operational  goals,  mental  hospi¬ 
tals  develop  ideologies  that  provide  staff  mem- 
bers  with  a  cognitive  basis  for  the  strategies 
which  are  used  to  fulfil  the  productive  task. 
Organizational  viability  is  necessarily  precari¬ 
ous  under  these  conditions.  .  .  .  The  basic  crit¬ 
icism  of  this  book  .  .  .  can  be  directed  at  the 
author’s  attempt  to  promote  ‘hope’  as  a  tech¬ 
nological  requisite  and  in  its  use  as  an  explan- 
atory  concept.  It  obscures  what  otherwise  Is  an 
insightful  analysis  of  the  events  at  Crest  and 
the  depiction  of  the  central  dilemma  of  organi¬ 
zations  of  this  type.”  Anthony  Costonis 

Am  J  Soc  72:308  N  ’66  800w 
‘‘Because  _  the  authors,  a  social  psychologist 
and  a  clinical  psychologist.  Interviewed  over 
100  persons  associated  with  the  hospital,  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  is  presented  of  the  relevant  per¬ 
sonal,  ideological,  and  situational  factors.  .  .  . 
The  concluding  chapter  fails  to  achieve  its 
avowed  objective  of  relating  the  experiences 
associated  with  this  hospital  to  general  theo¬ 
ries  about  groups  and  organizations.  The  au¬ 
thors  stress  that  any  treatment  facility  must 
create  an  ideology  of  hopefulness.  The  possible 
sources  or  supports  for  such  an  Ideology  are 
described  and  discussed.  Despite  its  weakness¬ 
es,  this  case  study  can  be  used  as  resource 
material  for  undergraduate  courses  in  psychol- 
pgy,  ^social  work,  sociology,  and  public  admin¬ 
istration.  ’  ’ 

Choice  2:798  Ja  ’66  170w 


Studies  of  troublesome  children. 

208p  $5.50  Humanities  press 

155.45  Problem  children.  Child  study 

66-15541 

“The  basic  problems  investigated  .  .  .  concern 
the  cause  of  disturbance  in  children  with  vary¬ 
ing  problems  including  delinquency,  school 
truancy,  and  retardation.  [Stott]  concludes 
th^  children  with  these  types  of  disturbances 
suffer  from  multiple  physical  handicaps  involv- 
ing  the  nervous  system.”  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


[The  author  s]  research  question  is  pertinent 
and  sincere,  but  the  book  has  many  faults.  The 
contents  could  have  been  presented  in  mono¬ 
graph  size  and  nothing  would  have  been  lost;  it 
presents  information  based  upon  dubious  re- 
search  results:  the  book  is  uninterestingly 
written  and  ponderously  worded:  the  theoretical 
issues  at  stake  have  been  researched  by  much 
more  competent  individuals,  and  one  can  find 
more  convincmg  evidence  in  other  sources;  the 
contentions  of  the  author  seem  naive  and  verv 
much  a  rehash  of  problems  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  various  writers  in  the  field  of 
delinquency.  Useful  only  as  an  example  of  how 
not  to  conduct  research.” 

Choice  4:103  Mr  ’67  140w 
“[This  book]  consists  of  three  parts— I,  ‘a 
study  of  thirty- three  troublesome  children’ ; 

of  truants’:  and  III,  ‘towards  aii 
understanding  of  behaviour  disturbance.’  There 
is  also  an  appendix  (in  which  are  set  out  the 
author  s  delinquency  prediction  instrument’,  a 
Ascription  of  family  patterns  and  tvpes  of 
maladjustment,  some  examples  of  borderline 
maladuistrnent  and  his  techniques  of  diagnosis). 

.  .  .  The  first,  second  and  fourth  sections  can 
be  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  likely  to  be 
very  useful  to  all  those  who  work  with  back- 
disturbed  children,  but  the  third,  in 
which  the  author  sets  out  his  ‘law  of  multiple 
congenital  impairment’,  should  not  be  accepted 
uncritically  by  non-medical  readers  since  in  it 
he  begs  a  number  of  important  questions  re- 

new^’bo^n^^fantlf”®''^*^  damage  in 

TLS  p289  Ap  6  ’67  470w 


shorebirds 

North  America.  See  Matthieseen,  P. 


STOUTEN  BERG,  ADRIEN.  A  vanishing  thun¬ 
der;  extinct  and  threatened  American  birds; 
il.  by  John  Schoenherr;  pub.  for  the  Am.  mus. 
of  natural  history.  l24p  $3.50  Natural  hist, 
press 

598  Birds — Protection — Juvenile  literature 

67-4449 

The  author  describes  six  native  North  Ameri¬ 
can  birds — the  passenger  pigeon,  the  ivory¬ 
billed  woodpecker,  the  great  auk,  the  California 
condor,  the  American  egret,  and  the  whooping 
crane — in  their  natural  habitat,  nesting,  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  migrating — and  dying  at  the  hands 
of  man.  Bibliography.  Index.  “Grades  five  to 
seven.”  (Library  J) 


“Based  on  eyewitness  accounts  of  explorers 
and  naturalists,  with  the  addition  of  some  fic¬ 
tional  dialogue,  the  natural  history  information 
is  conveyed  in  readable  style.  Miss  Stouten- 
burg’s  stated  purpose  Is  to  make  young  people 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  extensive  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  and  she  succeeds  admirably,  giv¬ 
ing  more  information  than  is  available  in  any 
other  book  for  this  age  level.”  Ruth  Rausen 
Library  J  92:2466  Je  16  ’67  80w 
“The  book,  beautifully  written  and  highly 
readable,  is  truly  a  poetic  inscription  on  the 
gravestones  of  a  number  of  bird  species.  A 
sense  of  tragedy  permeates  the  pages  as  the 
birds’  lives  are  recounted;  their  habits,  migra¬ 
tions,  and  interactions  with,  and  destruction  by, 
man,  the  predator.  The  author  tends  to  over¬ 
look  an  important  species  eradicator,  however, 
the  occupancy  by  man  of  the  territory  where 
the  birds  lived.”  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:75  N  ’67  260w 


STOWE,  HARRIET  BEECHER.  Uncle  Tom’s 
cabin;  adapted  by  Anne  Terry  White.  434p  il 
$5.95  JBraziller 

66-20534 

This  is  an  adaptation  for  young  readers  of  the 
American  fiction  classic  on  slavery.  “Grade  nine 
and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


.  .  Mrs.  White  has  done  an  excellent  job  .  .  .  and 
It  IS  probable  that  young  readers  might  be  able  to 
read  the  volume  that  had  such  an  influence  on  the 
times  in  which  it  first  appeared.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
must  purchase  for  all  school  libraries.” 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  ’67  130w  [YA] 

“[Mrs.  White]  cut  the  text  some  20  per  cent, 
pruned  tlie  deadwood,  eliminating  much  of  tlie 
Victorian  moralizing,  and  even  clarified  some  of 
the  more  archaic  phraseology — but,  unfortunate- 
ly,  not  enough.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  the  book  is 
left  intact:  its  breathless  narrative  prose,  .  .  . 
the  marvelous  contrasting  descriptions  of  an  In¬ 
diana  kitchen,  a  Southern  town  house  ...  a 
squalid  rice  plantation,  and  a  New  England 
farm  dwelling.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  that  many  children  will  read  this  new, 
edition,  although  many  adults  will.  It  would 
4^6  a  special  kind  of  child  to  appreciate 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  todajg  a  child  familiar 
with  American  history  as  weU  as  with  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian 
faitt.  Above  all,  it  would  take  a  child,  either 
white  or  black,  who  was  aware  of  the  great  re¬ 
volution  of  our  time.”  M.  L.  Coit 

Book  Week  pl7  N  20  ’66  800w  (TA] 

‘Tf  you  are  of  the  belief  that  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  IS  a  good  story  except  for  too  many  asides 
and  religious  comments  then  you  will  appreciate 
Anne  Terry  White’s  work  of  shortening  it 
However,  if  you  see  it  as  mainly  of  historical 
value,,  you  rnight  better  read  the  whole  novel  in 
its  .orignial  form..  The  adaptation  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  original  in  literary  style,  while 
PreseriAS  its  essence  throughout.  .  .  .  Librarians 
will,  differ  m  their  decisions  about  buying  the 
original  or  this  adaptation.”  C.  K  Jenks 
Library  J  92:886  F  15  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Carolyn  Heilbrun 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p56  My  7  ’67  270w 


STOW  ELL,  JERALD  P.  Bonsai;  indoors  and 
wt.  how  to  grew  decorative  miniature  trees 
from  hardy  and  tender  plants;  with  drawings 
by  the  awior  and  PhoL  by  Warren  P.  Cooper. 
134p  $4.96  Van  Nostrand 


636.9  Dwarf  trees 


66-27624 


author  Wentifies  and  describes  the  five 
tionsai  and  “has  interpreted  them 
to  meet  American  conditions.  .  .  .  Lists  of 
suitabte  for  training  as  bonsai,  of 
tender  plants  suitable  for  training  as  indoor 
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bonsai,  and  commercial  sources  of  miniature 
plants  and  bonsai  supplies  are  given.”  (Library 
J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘The  indoor  gardener  who  finds  his  Interest 
lagging  should  read  [this  book].  Jerald  P. 
Stowell  is  an  American,  writing  for  Americans. 
While  he  respects  the  Japanese  approach  to  tlie 
growing  of  dwarfed  trees  and  plants  (his  book 
IS  dedicated  to  Yuji  Yoshimura,  a  master  of 
bonsai),  he  is  determined  to  adapt  Japtmese 
techniques  to  American  needs.  ...  I  liked  his 
pictures  and  discussion  of  ‘accent  plants  — 
shrubs,  herbs,  and  grasses  planted  in  small, 
shallow  oriental  containers  and  displayed  _  as 
accents  for  a  larger  tree,  or  for  a  painting, 
sculpture,  or  other  decorative  objects.  ’  B.  D. 
Ballard 

Harper  234:132  Mr  67  400w 
‘‘As  would  be  expected  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  outstanding  achievements  in 
creating  bonsai,  .  .  .  Jerald  Stowell  has  produced 
a  fine  book  for  the  ever-growing  band  of,  bon¬ 
sai  enthusiasts.  This  is  a  needed  work  for  it 
is  a  practical  one.  .  .  .  Stowell’ s  writing  is  easy 
to  read  and  easy  to  understand.  His  recommen¬ 
dations  are  simple  to  follow.  .  .  .  This  book 
clears  away  much  of  the  mystery  that  has  sur¬ 
rounded  bonsai.  It  surely  will  not  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  practitioners  nor  will  it  displace 
the  need  of  those  who  are  advanced  in  the  art 
to  study  the  writings  of  the  best  Japanese 
exponents  of  bonsai.  Stowell’s  book  supple¬ 
ments  rather  than  replaces  works  by  J^anese 
masters.  Highly  recommended.”  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:6416  N  1  ’66  ISOw 


STRACHEY,  JAMES,  ed.  &  tr.  The  complete 
introductory  lectures  on  psychoanalysis.  See 
Freud,  S. 


STRAHLER,  ARTHUR  N.  A  geologist’s,  view 
of  Cape  Cod.  115p  il  maps  $4.95  Natural  hist, 
press 

557.44  Geology — Cape  Cod.  Cape  Cod 

bD-ib4oUb 

The  author  covers  the  geological  history  of 
the  Cape  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the,  present  in  a 
geomorphological  handbook  for  this  area.  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘Two  years  ago  the  same  publisher  issued 
FB.  B.]  Chamberlain’s  These  Fragile  Outposts 
FBRD  1964],  an  excellent  study  of  the  geolo^ 
of  Cape  Cod,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantuck¬ 
et.  ..  .  Now  an  eminent  geologist  and  teacher 
has  written  a  more  modest  account  of  Cape  Cod 
alone,  intended  for  the  rapidly  growing  number 
of  casual  visitors  to  the  National  Seashore 
Basic  in  approach,  clearly  written,  and 
thoroughly  diagrammed.  Dr.  Strahler  s  book  is 
a  masterpiece  of  saying  a  lot  in  a  short  space. 
It  will  not  replace  Chamberlain  .  .  .  but  it  is 
recommended  for  smaller  libraries  wanting  less 
detail.”  W.  C.  Allen 

Library  J  92:129  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
‘‘Here  is  an  intimate  little  book  on  [gepmor- 
phology.  There  are]  some  60  excellent  phptp- 
graphs,  charts  and  maps.  .  .  .  This  fine  little 
book  is  not  complete  in  itself:  to  make  real  use 
of  it  one  must  also  have  some  of  the,  splendid 
topographic  maps  of  the  U.S.  , Geological  Sur¬ 
vey.  The  author  provides  a  guide  to  the  maps 
and  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  get  them  by 

Sci  Am  216:144  Ap  ’67  360w 


STRANGER,  JOYCE.  Breed  of  giants;  a  novel; 
il.  by  David  Rook.  209p  $4.75  Viking 

67-13497 

“Hard  luck  plagues  the  protagonist  through¬ 
out  this  story  of  Josh  Johnson,,  hiS  English 
Shire  horses  [the  giants  of  the  titlej,  and  the 
village  in  which  he  lives.  His  luck  is  changed 
when  a  rich  American  and  an  equally  weal tm;- 
Australian  buy  two  of  his  horses.”  (Library  J) 
Portions  of  this  book  first  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


“Sentimental?  Yes,  but  with  a  warm  Merrie 
England  sentimentality.  Mrs.  Stranger  knows 
her  England  and  portrays  it  with  winsomeness 
and  gentle  humor.  Public  librarians  can 
recommend  it  to  Anglophiles  and  horse  lovers. 
Elizabeth  Thalman  ,,,  , 

Library  J  92;1646  Ap  15  67  ISOw 

Reviewed  by  Valeria  Gregory  r-o-Ai 

Library  J  92:3210  S  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“Joyce  Stranger  is  a  novelist  of  the  English 
countryside  with  a  fresh  talent  for  turning 
the  small  details  of  outdoor  life  into  high 
drama.  .  .  .  [She]  has  love  for  the  lowlT 
badger  and  the  hedgehog,  as  well  as  for  the 
Shire  horses  who  are  the  stars  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
[She]  is  no  treacly  nature  lover.  ,  The  harsh¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  survival  outdoors 
catches  her  sharp  eye— and  everything  comes 
splendidly  alive,  from  a  gaunt  killer  dog  to 
the  locals  thawing  in  their  country  pub. 

Martin  Levin  _  _  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  11  67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:44  O  21  ’67  140w  [YA] 


STRASSBURGER  MANUSKRIPT.,  ’The  Stras- 
burg  manuscript:  a  medieval  painters  hand¬ 
book;  tr.  from  the  old  German  by,  Viola  & 
Rosamund  Borradaile;  eds.  text  tr.  into  G^- 
man  by  Johanna  M.  Franck;  foreword  by 
John  Harthan.  116p  $6.75  Transatlantic 
751  Painting  67-547 

This  translation  was  made  from  a  nineteenth- 
century  copy  of  the  original  German  maimscript 
destroyed  by  Are  in  1870.  German  and  English 
are  on  opposite  pages.  “The  older  German  has 
been  put  into  modem  German  for  readers  who 
wish  to  verify  some  specific  item.”  (Library  J) 


“The  only  English  translation  of  a  14th-cen¬ 
tury  (?)  German  handbook  for  painters  that  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  late 
medieval  painting  techniques.  .  ,.  .  Although 
less  comprehensive  than  the  treatises  by  Theo- 
philus  and  Cennini,  this  work  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  altogether  technical,  completel^y 
void  of  theory  and  narrative,  but  it  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  read.  .  .  .  The  introduction,  text,  and 
explanatory  notes  combine  to  provide  great  in¬ 
sight  into  late  medieval  painting  techniques, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  practicing  artist 
and  art  historian  alike.” 

Choice  4:284  My  ’67  170w 
“The  Strasburg  Manuscript  is  the  oldest  sur¬ 
viving  German  handbook  of  painting.  .  .  .  The 
translators  have  a  working  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  methods  and  ingredients,  which  makes 
the  translation  much  more  lucid  and  useful. 
.  .  .  Adaptations  of  the  instructions  can  be 
made  by  the  modern  artist  who  wishes  to  re¬ 
produce  the  glowing  colors  of  the  past.  .  .  . 
Recipes  not  relating  to  painting  have  been 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  text  and  placed 
in  an  Appendix.  The  notes  on  making  soap 
and  cosmetics  are  as  interesting  as  those  about 
painting.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  larger  collec¬ 
tions.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:1145  Mr  15  ’67  270w 


STRATMAN,  CARL  J.,  ed.  Bibliography  of 
English  printed  tragedy,  1565-1900;  comp,  and 
ed.  by  Carl  J.  Stratman.  843p  $15  Southern  Ill. 
unlv.  press 


016.822  English  drama — Bibliography.  Trag¬ 
edy — Bibliography  66-19720 


This  volume  covers  all  non-Shakespearian 
tragedies  “whose  first  editions  were  printed 
between  1565  and  1900  in  England,  Scotiand, 
and  Ireland.  ...  It  may  be  viewed  in  part  as  a 
continuation  of  the  author’s  Bibliography  of 
Medieval  Drama  IBRD  1955].  .  .  .  cons^utively 
numbered  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  author  or  anonymous  title,  with  pagination, 
and  any  pertinent  notes  of  comment:  e.g.,  ref¬ 
erence  to  reviews  and  unpublished  disserta¬ 
tions.  There  are  cross  references,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table,  and  a  title  index,  plus  lists  of 
locations  for  collections,  anthologies,  and  extant 
manuscripts.”  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 


“Like  the  author’s  The  Running  Foxes,  IBRD 
1966],  this  sensitive  stoiy  follows  the  lives  of 
the  creatures  of  field  and  fen  and  their  human 
neighbors.  Included  in  this  drama  of  rnan  and 
nature  is  a  conservationist’s  prayer ,  that  the 
breed  of  giants  will  never  become  extinct.  The 
destinies  of  the  Bruton  Shires  will  appeal  es¬ 
pecially  to  devotees  of  Mary  O’Hara’s  Wyoming 
giants,  [My  Friend]  Flicka  [BRD  1941]  and 
Thunderhead  [BRD  1943].’’ 

Horn  Bk  43:497  Ag  ’67  200w 


Choice  4:642  S  ’67  170w 
“The  main  exclusion,  understandably,  is  a 
Istlng  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  although 
daptations  of  these  plays  are  cited.  .  .  .  This 
s  a  comprehensive  work  of  prime  value  to  the 
iterary  scholar  and  dramatic  historian.  M.  G. 
nr,!  Cm  I  ih  98-29.5  .11  '67  ISOw 


“[Father  Stratman]  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  chronicling  merely  the  first  and  other  early 
editions:  for  each  play  he  seeks  to  provide  in- 
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STRATMAN,  C.  J. — Continued 
formation  concerning  its  printings  from  the 
beginning  until  the  present,  and  thus  fewer 
than  1,500  tragedies  gathered  together  in  his 
catalogue  yield  a  total  of  nearly  7,000  entries. 
.  .  .  If  a  number  of  textual  errors,  chiefly 
literal,  are  disregarded,  scrutiny  of  these 
p^es  indicates  that  the  whole  endeavour,  the 
labour  of  some  eight  years,  has  been  carried 
out  with  meticulous  accuracy.  .  .  .  [It]  makes  a 
double  contribution,  by  the  information  which 
It  presents  within  its  speciflc  scope  and  by  tlie 
methodological  guidance  which  it  may  offer  to 
later  researchers,  [to  any  future]  complete  and 
detailed  record  of  the  whole  of  English  printed 
drama.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  has,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  value  of  its  own." 

TLS  p276  Mr  30  '67  1400w 


STRAUS,  ERWIN  W.  Phenomenological  psy¬ 
chology;  the  selected  papers  of  Erwin  W. 
htraus;  tr.  in  part  by  Eriing  Eng.  353p  $8.50 
Basic  bks. 

160.192  Phenomenology  66-25259 

The  author  “examines  many  aspects  of  psy¬ 
chology  from  itsychophysics  and  the  perception 
pt  space,  form,  time,  to  social  anthropology  and 
includes  material  on  psychopathological  states.” 
tUibrary  J)  These  essays  previously  appeared 
professional  journals  from  1930  to 

1962.  Inde.x. 


A  psychiatrist,  Straus  has  long  preferred 
phenomenological  analyses  of  psychological 
problems  to  the  ‘sterile’  experimental  approach. 
He  disdains  the  traditional  scientism  that  char¬ 
acterizes  much  of  modern  American  psychology, 
especially  the  attempts  to  discover  neurophysio¬ 
logical  bases  of  mind  and  behavior.  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  eltective  spokesman  for  his  approach. 
•  •  •  [This]  collection  is  worthwhile,  because 
htraus  s  position  is  thought-provoking,  whether 
or  not  one  shares  his  biases.  Usually  erudite 
and  well  written,  but  occasionally  abstruse,  the 
articles  are  probably  too  difficult  for  typical 
undergraduates.  They  are  recommended,  how- 
ever,  for  advanced  students  and  professionals 
Who  desire  a  general  introduction  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  phenomenological  emphasis  in  psychology 
knd  to.  some  of  Straus’s  pioneering  ‘experi¬ 
mentation  which  it  has  generated.” 

Choice  3:965  D  '66  140w 


[Dr,  Straus’]  objections  to  the  efforts  of 
neurophysiology  to  open  up  the  ‘black  box.’ 
to  find  a  physical  basis  of  mind,  will  be  criti¬ 
cized  as  too  .sw^eeping,  even  destructive:  but 
his  views  may  well  serve  as  important  coun¬ 
terbalance  to  overly  mechanistic  attitudes. 
Recommended  to  subject  collections.”  George 

Library  J  91:2606  My  16  ’66  200w 


STRAUSS,  GERALD.  Nuremberg  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  305p  il  $5.95;  pa  $2.95  Wiley 
914.3  Nuremberg — History  66-26758 

j^ter  tracing  the  history  of  Nuremberg,  the 
author  describes  the  city’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
developments,  the  everyday  life  and  work  of 
the  people,  and  learning  and  the  arts.  An¬ 
notated  chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


[Professor  Strauss]  has  produced  a  fascin¬ 
ating  account  in  which  he  depicts  the  spirit 
of  the  city’s  inhabitants  living  in  an  important 
center  of  sigiiiflcant  v/orld  events.  .  .  .  [He]  is 
correct  in  portraying  the  Nuremberg  patricians 
as  industrious  and  successful  in  building  up 
their  faniily  fortunes,  paternalistically  consci¬ 
entious  in  managing  political  affairs,  faithful  in 
providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
under  thmr  care,  and  sincere  in  introducing 
Luther  s  Reformation  emphases  upon  a  simple 
readily  grasped  Christianity.  Although  he  oc¬ 
casionally  seems  to  underestimate  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultural  originality,  he  credits 
some  of  them  with  notew’orthy  achievements 
along  these  lines.”  H.  J.  Grimm 

Am  Hist  R  72:1414  J1  ’67  250w 
‘‘[This  work]  ]acks  the  ingredient  of  novelty 
and  IS  far  too  general  to  appeal  to  an  audience 
of  specialists.  Rather,  it  seems  to  be  directed 
to  the  general  reader,  perhaps  the  area  and 
language  stui^nt.  .  .  .  One  misses  the  excite- 
Reformation,  the  crowds,  the  un¬ 
rest  of  the  people,  the  excitement  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  scholars  and  artists  who  made  Nurem¬ 
berg  their  h9me  and  made  it  into  such  an 
Important  artistic  and  intellectual  center  Per- 
IHnstratlons  .  .  .  contribute  to 
study.  ...  A  substitute  only 
for  those  who  cannot  read  German  ” 

Choice  4:212  Ap  ’67  190w 


STRAUSS,  LEO.  Socrates  and  Aristophanes. 
321p  $8.50  Basic  bks. 

882.01  Aristophanes  66-23380 

A  “section  of  this  book  deals  with  the  puta¬ 
tive  relationship  between  Socrates  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  'file  rest  is  an  examination  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  comedies,  one  by  one,  with  emphasis 
on  the  poet’s  love  of  justice  and  love  of  his 
city.  Mr.  Strauss  is  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Chicago.”  (Library  J) 
Index. 


“Philosophy  students  who  wish  to  avoid  dis¬ 
tracting  study  of  the  plays  themselves  will  And 
this  book  fnore  useful  than  students  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  who  will  regret  the  absence 
of  reference  to  Aristophanes’  contemporaries 
and  to  helpful  modern  criticism,  e.g.  in  the  in¬ 
troductions  in  the  Complete  Greek  Comedy  se¬ 
ries  (ed.  by  W.  Arrowsmith)  or  in  [Cedric  H.  ] 
Whitman’s  Aristophanes  and  the  Comic  Hero 
[BRD  19651.” 

Choice  3:1126  P  ’67  150w 
“[The  author]  finds  many  political  view.i  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  plays  and  explicates  them  bril¬ 
liantly,  but  he  takes  few  pains  to  collect  them 
into  a  meaningful  unity.  His  insiglits  dazzle,  but 
his  relentlessly  false  ear  for  the  dramatically 
significant  .  .  .  makes  the  path  between  In¬ 
sights  sludgy  going  indeed.  .  .  .  Finally,  Soc¬ 
rates  the  Rival  is  perpetually  getting  lost:  the 
original  thesis  has  been  radically  replaced  by 
a  study  of  Aristophanes  as  the  arch-columnist 
of  his  day.”  D.  J.  Stewart 

Class  World  60:119  N  ’66  250w 
Reviewed  by  Arnaldo  Momigliano 

Commentary  44:102  O  ’67  1500w 
“Much  [of  the  book  summarizes]  .  .  .  the 
plays  themselves,  and  one  is  eventually  left 
wondering  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  The 
scholar  of  the  period  will  find  the  summaries 
superfluous,  the  commentary  exiguous,  and  the 
linguistic  oddities  and  neologisms  distracting: 
[or  him  the  lack  of  a  coniprenensive  index  and 
the  limited  number  of  references  to  modern 
scholarship  will  deprive  the  book  of  most  of 
its  value.  The  educated  layman  will  perhaps 
fare  better,  but  even  he  will  find  that  much  of 
the  technical  terminology  passes  him  bv.”  T.  M. 
Robinson 

Library  J  91:3217  Je  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Parry 

Nat  R  19:423  Ap  IS  ’67  1300w 


olnA^vvoulN,  r'.  r 

essay  on  Kant’s  Critique 
296p  $6.25  Bai'nes  &  Noble 


of  pure  reason. 


121  Kant,  Immanuel  [66-69909] 

.  An  “opening  general  review  puts  Kant’s  ob¬ 
ject  as  fixing  the  structure  of  any  intelligible 
conception  of  experience,  and  thereby  fixing  the 
bounds  of  sense  via  the  principle  that  concepts 
be  used  only  with  definite  empirical  truth-con¬ 
ditions,  on  pain  of  vacuity.  The  main  .  .  .  sec¬ 
tions  deal  with  Kant's  positive  metaphvslcs  of 
experience  and  his  repudiation  and  detailed 
critique  of  the  transcendent  variety.  .  .  .  [There 
is  an]  attempt  to  disentangle  Kant’s  major 
theses  a.nd  to  show  what  is  used  as  a  reason 
for  what,  as  well  as  to  identify  points  of  per¬ 
manent  Interest  as  opposed  to  mere  philosophi¬ 
cal  curiosities.”  (Choice) 


There  is  illuminating  criticism  (as  beyond 
Kant  s  bounds  of  sense  if  rightly  drawn)  of 
[Kant  s]  transcendental  idealism  and  his  psy- 
chologistic  notion  that  necessary  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  experience  are  (and  are  knowable  a 
9^”’  faculties  of  sensibility  and 
understanding.  A  provoking  section  on  Kant’s 
theory_  of  geometry  and  its  phenomenal  inter¬ 
pretation  concludes  the  book.  Lucid  and  well 
argruea,  tnis  book  is  sure  to  become  a,  classic! 
it  IS  suitable  for  advanced  under^Tcduates  ” 
Choice  4:433  Je  ’67  190w 
“Mr.  Strawson’s  remarks  are  most  Interest- 
serious  objections,  when 
be  mkes  to  be  the  true  con- 
^nt  and  spirit  of  the .  first  Critique  a.gainst 
Kant  s  own  allegedly  mistaken  arguments  and 
example  is  the  replacement  of 
the  Kantian  by  his  own  doctrine  of  the  a 
prion.  .  Just  f;s  one  might  fairly  object  that 
Ill’ll  notion  of  tne  austerely  a  priori  is  not 

demarcation  of 

Kant  s  tenable  theses  is  not  sharp  enough  one 
might  reasonably  object  to  his  account  of  the 
Ii’  transcendental  deduc¬ 

tion.  which  he  describes  as  being  not  only  an 

explanation,  a  descrip- 
non,  a  sto^  .  .  Kant  s  own  view  of  hlq 

transcendent^  deduction  is,  of  course,  inex- 
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tricably  bound  up  with  his  notions  of  o  priori 
concepts  and  principles — notions  which  Mr. 
Straw'son  rejects.  These  criticisms  are  certain¬ 
ly  serious.  But  they  are  criticisms  of  serious 
points  contained  in  a  work  which  is  through¬ 
out  a  serious  piece  of  philosophy.” 

TLS  p477  Je  1  ’67  1500w 


STREATFEILD,  NOEU.  The  first  book  of  the 
opera;  il.  by  Hilary  Abrahams  [Eng  title: 
Enjoying  opera].  62p  $2.65  Watts,  F. 

782.1  Opera — Juvenile  literature  65-10097 
This  account  “covers  how  and  where  to  en¬ 
joy  opera,  as  well  as  brief  mention  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  types,  important  developments  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  some  mention  of 
behind-scene  involvement  in  production.  [Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  individual  operas.  Discography. 
Index.]  Grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  author]  gives  a  three-dimensional  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  way  opera  is  produced.  .  .  .  She 
gives  a  tantalizing  touch  to  the  subject  of 
‘special  effects.’  .  .  .  [She]  ranges  the  20th- 
century  from  Britten  to  Menotti,  but  in  remem¬ 
bering  Gay’s  ‘Beggar’s  Opera,’  forgets  to  men¬ 
tion  Weill's  ‘Three-penny  Opera,’  its  20th- 
century  counterpart.  The  book  ends  with  a 
short,  brave  record  list  by  Thomas  Heinitz,  a 
rounded  collection  from  Handel  to  Ravel.”  R. 
W.  pumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  ’67 
32  Ow 

“A  clear,  concise,  and  weU- organized  account 
of  the  opera.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  emphasis 
is  purely  European.  .  .  .  The  same  comment 
may  be  made  about  the  list  of  ‘Opera  on 
Records’  compiled  by  Thomas  Heinitz,  the  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  the  Saturday  Review 
‘Recordings’  section,  which  concludes  this  small 
volume.  The  illustrations  are  a  distraction 
rather  than  an  addition  to  the  appearance  of 
the  book.”  H.  B.  Quimby 

Library  J  92:339  Ja  15  ’67  160w 
“The  very  young  reader  to  whom  [the  author 
addresses  her  book]  is  not  likely  to  be  lured 
to  the  opera-house  by  the  potted  history  of 
opera  forming  the  central  chapters  of  this  book. 
Especially  when  towards  the  end  it  degenerates 
into  little  more  than  a  list  of  names  and  dates. 
.  .  .  The  author  is  happier  in  telling  the  stories 
of  some  favourite  operas  towards  the  end,  and 
in  her  chattier  chapters  such  as  those  on  the 
function  of  the  producer  as  designer.  [The] 
colour  illustrations  are  more  attractive  in  the 
sphere  of  fancy  than  of  fact.” 

TLS  P1095  N  24  ’66  160w 


STREATFEILD,  NOEL.  The  magic  summer; 
il.  by  Edward  Ardizzone  [Eng  title:  The 
growing  summer].  270p  $3.95  Random  house 

67-5354 

“A  family  of  English  children  (the  Gareths) 
are  suddenly  thrust  into  an  Irish  setting  with  an 
eccentric  old  great-aunt  Dymphna,  .  .  .  who 
[pops]  up  and  [disappears]  quickly,  [spouts] 
poetry  with  uncanny  accuracy  and  [receives] 
messages  from  seagulls.”  [Best  Sell)  “Ages 
nine  to  twelve.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“Great-aunt  Dymphna,  a  fascinating  charac¬ 
ter,  .  .  .  and  other  unique  characters,  includ¬ 
ing  Stephan,  a  selfish  young  runaway,  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  suspense  and  mystery. 

.  .  .  Realistic  black-and-white  slsetches  and 

excerpts  of  poetry  from  Kipling  and  Chesterton 
are  special  featimes  of  this  book  which  can  be 
recommended.” 

Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg,  .  . 

Book  Week  pl4  (spring  children  s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  160w 

“[This]  has  all  the  ingredients  expected  from 
its  author  ...  an  affectionate,  teasing,  squab¬ 
bling,  convincing  family;  humor,  original  char¬ 
acters,  a  peril  or  two.  And  of  course  some 
deftly  inserted,  sugar-coated  lessons.  .  .  .  Miss 
Streatfeild  has  filled  her  book  with  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  and  the  sea.  [The]  lively 
drawings  help.”  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4  6? 
lOOw 

Reviewed  by  .'Vmy  Kellman 

Library  J  92:2024  My  15  '67  130w 
“This  is  a  charming  book,  and  also  an  empty 
one.  Something  has  gone  verj?  wrong.  What  ha.'' 
gone  wrong  with  ‘The  Magic  Summer  is  its 
magic.  The  components  are  promising  [but! 

the  plot  falters,  and  we  are  burdened  with 
so  many  pages  of  the  children’s  attempts  to 


cook  and  clean,  iron  and  launder,  that  we  begin 
to  think  that  the  author  is  more  interested  in 
home  economics  than  fiction.  This,  of  course, 
is  unfair.  She  is  trying  to  contrast  the  young¬ 
sters'  cautious  practicality  with  Aunt  Dymph- 
na's  unfettered  love  of  life,  and  show  how 
each  child  receives  ‘a  touch  of  the  poet  by 
the  end  of  summer.  A  worthy  theme,  but  one 
— alas — which  is  drowned  in  dishwater.”  Bar- 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:54  My  13  ‘67  ISOw 
TLS  pl074  N  24  ’66  200w 


STREET,  DAVID.  Organization  for  treatment; 
a  comparative  study  of  Institutions  for  de¬ 
linquents  [by]  David  Street,  Robert  D.  Vinter 
[and]  Charles  Perrow;  foreword  by  Morris 
Janowitz.  330p  $7.95  Free  press 
364.7  Reformatories  66-17696 

“The  authors  attempt  to  analyze  six  ‘people¬ 
changing’  institutions  for  male  delinquents, 
comparing  the  belief  systems,  goals  and  back¬ 
grounds  of  administrators  and  staff,  their  oper¬ 
ating  patterns  and  strategies,  and  the  _  effects 
of  all  of  this  upon  the  inmates.  The  six  institu¬ 
tions  are  both  public  and  private  and  are 
divided  into  three  types,  characterized  as  obe¬ 
dience/conformity,’  ‘re-education/development 
and  ‘treatment’  institutions.”  (Ann  Am  Acad) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  research  on  which  this  book  is  based 
is  imaginative  in  purpose,  skillful  in  execution, 
and  important  in  its  conclusions.  Unfortunately, 
the  book  itself  is  somewhat  dull  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  and  suffers  from  the  confusions  which 
might  be  expected  to  attend  any  comparative 
study  trying  to  analyze  six  organizations 
simultaneously.  Nonetheless,  the  points  of  ex¬ 
cellence  far  outweigh  the  defects.  .  .  .  What 
this  book  does  not  do  ...  is  to  show  what 
difference  it  makes  (if  any)  for  a  delinquent 
boy  to  be  locked  up  in  one  kind  of  institution 
rather  than  another,  as  far  as  his  behavior 
after  release  is  concerned.  .  .  .  [This  is]  an 
important  gap  in  the  theories  _  of  people¬ 
changing’  institutions.  .  .  .  One  striking  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  the  book  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
chief  administrators  .  .  .  are  pushed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  viewing  rehabilitation  as  a  business 
much  like  any  other.”  G.  M.  Sykes 

Am  Soc  R  32:491  Je  ’67  600w 
“This  Is  a  well-organized  book  lucidly  written 
and  without  jargon,  which  presents  the  not- 
inconsiderable  results  of  a  very  painstaking  and 
extensive  study.  Some  fiaws,  while  not  fatal, 
do  detract  from  its  over-all  Impressiven^s. 
For  practical  reasons  the  researchers  found  it 
inappropriate  to  measure  recidivism.  .  .  .  The 
authors  place  an  inordinate  faith  in  checklists, 
questionnaires,  and  attitude  scales.  .  .  .  Some 
account  of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
actually  giving  the  test  along  with  a  description 
of  the  testing  settings  would  have  been  help¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  Some  challenging  facts  and  intriguing 
anecdotes  about  the  inmate  community  were 
presented,  hut  again  we  are  not  told  how  much 
participant  observation  took  place  or  who  wM 
involved.  On  the  whole,  this  book  should  be 
read  by  sociologists  and  political  scientists  who 
are  interested  in  organizational  theory,  by  cor¬ 
rectional  administrators  of  a  theoretical  orien¬ 
tation,  and  by  sociologists  interested  m  furtlier 
refining  their  understanding  of  the  community 
of  prisoners.”  Norman  Johnston 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:261  My  67  600w 
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STREIB,  GORDON  F.,  it.  ed.  Social  structure 
and  the  family.  See  Shanas,  E. 


STRICKLAND,  ARVARH  E.  Histoi-y  of  the 
Chicago  urban  league.  286p  $7.50  Univ.  of 
Ill.  press 

362.8  Chicago  Urban  League.  Negroes— 
Chicago  66-18826 

“The  National  Urban  League,  an  interracl^ 
organization  dedicated  to  Improving  economic 
and  social  conditions  for  Negroes,  w^  founded 
in  New  York  in  1911.  .  .  .  This  •volurne  deals 
with  one  of  the  earliest  .  .  .  branches  from  its 
establishment  in  1917  until  the  present.  ._  .  . 
It  includes  information  about  Negro  migrations, 
the  relationships  of  Negro  migrants  and  labor 
unions,  the  plight  of  Negroes  during  the  Great 
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STRICKLAND,  A.  E _ Continued 

Depression,  and  the  impact  of  the  New  Deal 
programs  and  World  War  II.”  (J  Am  Hist) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


people  who  make  his  life  almost  unbearable,  he 
still  manages  to  triumph  over  stupidity  and 
bigotry  and  becomes  a  quiet  hero.”  (Library 
J)  Originally  published  in  1906  entitled  Synda- 
bocken. 


“Although  dependable  and  solid,  the  book  is 
dull  and  unsatisfying;  it  is  organizational  his¬ 
tory  written  in  a  vacuum.  Only  infrequently 
does  Strickland  cast  the  Chicago  League  in  a 
larger  framework  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Urban  League  or  as  an  element  in  the  emer¬ 
gent  local  or  national  civil  rights  movement. 
Nor  does  he  often  permit  personalities  to  be¬ 
come  real.  .  .  .  The  closing  chapters,  which  ex¬ 
amine  the  Chicago  League  from  the  period  1955 
to  the  early  1960  s,  suffer  least  from  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  and  indicate  the  high  caliber  of  work 
that  can  mark  the  author’s  efforts.”  R.  L. 
Zangrando 

Am  Hist  R  72:1514  J1  ’67  400w 


The_  author  capably  illustrates  how  the  or¬ 
ganization,  though  understaffed  and  inadequately 
financed,  ‘has  been  able  to  maintain  almost 
continuous  operation  lor  nearly  fifty  years.’  .  .  . 
Its  efforts  to  carry  out  programs  .  .  .  are 
thoroughly  studied  through  the  careers  of  Its 
four  executive  directors.  ...  Of  special  note 
IS  the  introductory  chapter,  ‘Origins  of  the  Ur¬ 
ban  League  Movement,’  which  places  the  Chi¬ 
cago  branch  in  proper  perspective  with  the 
national  organization.” 

Choice  4:454  Je  ’67  180w 
‘‘The  book  gives  evidence  of  careful  research 
and  balanced  judgment.  The  author  presents 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  workings  of  the  League 
■ — its  program,  finances,  and  internal  feuds — 
against  the  _  larger  background  of  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  Chicago’s  Negro 
population.  ...  In  addition  to  being  a  study  of 
an  organization,  the  book  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  race  relations  and 
urban  history.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  instructive 
chapters  deals  with  the  tenure  of  Sidney  Wll- 
liams.  who  was  executive  secretary  from  1947 
to  1955  .  .  .  [when]  Chicago  was  the  scene  of 
a_  series  of  race  riots  and  numerous  acts  of 
violence  against  Negroes.”  E.  L.  Thornbrough 

J  Am  Hist  64:180  Je  ’67  550w 


^'TRJ.NDBERG,  august.  Open  letters  to  the 
Intimate  theater;  trs.  and  Introds.  by  Walter 
Johnson.  323p  il  ?6.95  Univ.  of  Wash,  press 
792  Theater — Production  and  direction 

66-19559 

This  volurne  is  la  “series  of  commentaries  on 
theater  that  Strindberg  directed  in 
1907-08  to  the  personnel  of  the  theater  that 
he  had  helped  found  m  Stockholm.  .  .  .  Much 
of  the  volume  offers  Strindberg’s  comments  . 
on  problems  in  Shakespearean  production,  but 
there  are  also  observations  on  his  own  his¬ 
torical  plays,  on  ‘realism’  vs.  ’stylization’  in 
acting  techniques,  on  translation  problems,  and 
on  much  else.”  (Choice) 


Not  intended  for  general  publication  and 
making-  no  pretense  at  formal  criticism,  these 
letters  are  nevertheless  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest  as  the  practical  apercus  of  a  major  force 
in  modern  drama.  .  .  .  W^alter  Johnson’s  in¬ 
troductions  are  useful,  his  translations  gen- 
erally  clear,  though  not  always  smooth  or 
Idiomatic.  ...  In  all,  an  indispensable  addition 
to  the  modern  drama  shelf  for  its  presentation 
of  newly  translated  work  by  one  of  the  giants  ” 
Choice  4:698  S  ’67  160w 
“There  is  some  interesting  material  in  this 
book:  Strindberg’s  advice  to  the  actors  and 
actresses  in  his  ‘Intimate  Theatre,’  his  un- 
conventional  analyses  of  Shakespeare’s  plavs 
and  the  notes  and  introduction  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walter  Johnson  provides  a  good  deal  of 
information  concerning  Strindberg  and  th^e 
Swedish  theatre  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  ’’ 
Margaret  McAneny 

Library  J  91:6107  D  15  ’66  150w 
Va  Q  R  44:xl  winter  ’68  90w 


STRINDBER^G,  august.  The  scapegoat;  tr 
f^rom  the  Swedish  by  Arvid  Paulson;  Introd 
by  Richard  B.  Vowles.  176p  $4.50  Eriksson 

,,  66-26646 

The  scapegoat  is  Edvard  Libotz,  a  strug- 
gling  young  lawyer  who  tries  to  find  a  life  for 
bourgeois  Swedish  mountain  vil¬ 
lage.  Haunted  by  a  family  background  that 
plagues  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  scorned  by 


“[This]  will  certainly  inspire  scholarly  inter¬ 
est,  and  should  find  a  particularly  strong  audi¬ 
ence  in  college  and  university  libraries.  Public 
libraries,  depending  on  size  and  type  of  pa¬ 
trons,  will  certainly  want  to  consider  this 
book,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
rather  formal  and  old-fashioned  translation 
may  not  appeal  to  the  general  reader.”  O.  A. 
Hagen 

Library  J  92:2435  Je  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  74:325  S  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Brooks  Atkinson 

N  Y  Times-Bk  R  p2  O  1  ’67  2000w 
“[This  book]  is  the  culmination  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  career  as  a  novelist  and  one  of  his  most 
successful  prose  works.  .  .  .  Strindberg  gives 
Libotz  considerable  dimension  by  identltlca- 
tioiis,  not  always  subtle,  with  Job,  Ahasuerus, 
and  Christ.  It  is  the  author’s  psychology  rather 
than  his  allegory,  however,  that  makes  this 
character  study  impressive.  .  .  .  Flawed  but 
enlivened  by  Strindberg’s  own  persecution  ma¬ 
nia,  the  novel  has  the  intuitions  of  genius,  the 
piercing,  expressive  energy  that  we  find  in  Dos¬ 
toevsky  or  D.  H.  Lawrence.  And  Strindberg’s 
descriptive  passages,  especially  those  about 
rural  life,  rival  the  brilliant  village  scenes  of 
Balzac,  which  they  so  often  resemble.  In  this 
first,  long  overdue  American  publication  of  the 
novel,  we  have  an  exceedingly  good  translation 
by  Arvid  Paulson,  who,  however,  makes  no 
attempt  to  render  Libotz  s  dialect,  the  patterns 
of  speech  that  display  his  simple,  loving  nature 
and  reinforce  his  role  as  outsider.  Professor 
Richard  B.  Vowles  has  contributed  a  scholarly 
and  informative  introduction.”  E.  M.  Potoker 
Sat  R  50:30  Ji  29  ’67  700w 


STRINGFELLOW,  WILLIAM.  The  Bishop  Pike 

affair;  scandals  of  conscience  ’ - 

relevance  and  solemnity  in  the 
church  [by]  William  Stringlellc 
thony  Towne.  266p  $4.95;  pa  $2.25 
230  Pike,  James  Albert,  Bp.  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  U.S.  67-21554 

“Chiefly  an  account  of  the  religious  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  of  James  A.  Pike,  the  major 
part  of  the  work  concerns  the  .  .  .  controversy 
aroused  by  Bishop  Pike’s  uttei-ances  on  doc¬ 
trine  and  other  topics.  Particular  attention  la 
devoted  to  the  charges  leveled  at  him  for  heresy, 
the  appointment  by  the  presiding  bishop  of  a 
cornmittee  to  deal  with  the  Issues,  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  the  action  of  the  bishops 
on  that  report.”  (Sat  R) 


otemporary 
[and]  An- 
Harper 


Line  autnorsj  are  unabashedly  pro-Pike, 
but  they  do  not  allow  their  sympathies  to  warp 
their  perspective.  Although  far  from  condoning 
the  House  of  Bishops’  censure  of  Bishop  Pike’s 
utterances  .  .  .  they  at  least  make  the  censure 
appear  humanly  understandable  and  even  per¬ 
haps  institutionally  inevitable.  ...  A  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  the  authors  lies  in  exploring  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  theological  and  social  liberal- 
affair.  The  bishop  in  question 
IS  the  personification  of  both.  .  .  .  Proof  is 

<3ark  hints 
has  now  become  a  prime 
target  for  ultra-right  whites’  within  his  own 
church.  .  It  may  be  wondered  at  by  some 
outsiders  that  anyone  with  his  record  could 

consecrated  a  bishop, 
happened  brings  considerable 
,  la  .the  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  envi- 
latitude  and  freedom.  The 
Bishop  Pike  Affair  could  have  been  more  gen¬ 
erous  m  acknowledging  this.”  Roger  Hazelton 
New  Repub  157:32  O  7  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  W.  W.  Bartley 

N  Y  Rev  Qf  Books  9:22  N  23  ’67  1150w 
*^^®t  Bishop  Pike]  was 
vaHeL^^o?  alleged  heresies,  but  for  a 

^  unstated  reasons  ranging  from  od- 
position  to  his  liberal  views  on  civil  rights  to 
JGa-lousy.  This  is  a  plausible  thesis  if 
only  because  it  explains  why  there  has  never 
been  a  showdown  in  the  church  on  his  theoloRi- 

forced^®a^^deha^  would  have 

avcfid^  u®"?  P®®  ^®®P  carefully 

tive  e1fbrt?^tw  “1®^.®  tenta- 

ination  of  Ua  toward  a  full-scale  exam- 

Kodern  times l  *^® 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p35  O  15  ’67  300w 
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"A  brief  and  informing  biography.  .  .  .  [The 
authors]  have  interviewed  the  chief  figures  of 
[the  committee]  and  have  corresponded  widely 
with  such  of  the  episcopate  as  would  be  willing 
to  express  their  views.  .  .  .  Although  they  con¬ 
cede  that  the  language  of  Bishop  Pike  has  laid 
him  open  to  censure,  their  sympathies  are  mani¬ 
festly  with  him.  More  prominent  is  the  picture 
that  emerges  of  the  Episcopal  Church, -its  epis¬ 
copate,  and  its  official  procedures.  String-fellow 
and  Towne  found  themselves  ‘alternately  out¬ 
raged  and  ashamed,  amused  and  bewildered, 
admiring  and  cynical,  proud  and  repelled,  grate¬ 
ful  and  chastened.’  .  .  .  [Their]  reactions  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  those  of 
historians  to  ecclesiastical  procedures  in  the 
past.”  K.  S.  Latourette 

Sat  R  50:45  S  16  '67  400w 


STRONG,  LEAH  A.  Joseph  Hopkins  Twichell; 
Mark  Twain’s  friend  and  pastor.  182p  $5 
Univ.  of  Ga.  press 

B  or  92  Twichell,  Joseph  Hopkins.  Clemens, 
Samuel  Langhorne  66-23072 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  a  minister, 
“of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  a  close  friend 
of  Mark  Twain  for  42  years  and  kept  some 
record  of  their  associations.  .  .  .  [The  author 
of  this  book]  contends  that  'Twichell  could  not 
change  Twain’s  espousal  of  determinism  but 
that  he  did  make  Twain  recognize  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  nobility  in  man.  Traces  of  this 
altered  feeling,  she  says,  appeared  in  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn,  A  Connecticut  Tankee,  Joan  of 
Arc,  et  al.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The]  book  corrects  some  past  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  Twichell  and  usefully  summarizes 
events  of  his  youth  and  old  age.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  that  it]  demonstrates  the  -unim¬ 
portance  of  Twicheli’s  influence  upon  Twain’s 
writing.  .  .  .  The  view  of  significant  literary 
creation  implied  in  Miss  Strong’s  central  thesis 
is  too  mechanical,  and  Mark  Twain  was  more 
self-directed  than  she  perceives.  Long  before 
he  knew  TwlcheU  his  conception  of  man  in¬ 
cluded  such  ideal  elements  as  courage,  endur¬ 
ance,  and  dignity,  traits  whose  appearance  in 
his  characters  Miss  Strong  attributes  to  Twi¬ 
cheli’s  influence.”  E.  M.  Branch 

Am  Lit  39:228  My  ’67  650w 
“The  first  study  to  clarify  the  Twain-Twi- 
chell  relationship  and  will  be  indispensable  to 
Twain  disciples.  Impressive  bibliography.” 
Choice  3:1129  P  ’67  120w 
“Ever-present,  bolstering  the  pronounced  reli¬ 
gious  rebel  with  careful  counsel  and  providing 
him  with  a  sounding  board,  Twichell’ s  role 
was  minor  but  important.  He  can  scarcely  hold 
a  book  together  all  by  himself  but  few 
Twainians  will  regret  that  Miss  Strong  has 
nicely  done  the  job  of  delineating  Twichell’s 
decent  but  unexciting  life  (he  died  in  1918). 
The  chapter  on  Twichell  as  the  faithful 
‘Harris’  of  A  Tramp  Abroad  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  This  biography  is  recommended  as  a  use¬ 
ful  secondary  item  for  Mark  Twain  collec¬ 
tions.”  C.  W.  Mann 

Library  J  91:5389  N  1  ’66  IlOw 


STROUP,  HERBERT,  Bureaucracy  in  higher 
education.  242p  $5.95  Free  press 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities — U.S. 

66-15600 

.  For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1061  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Nelson- Jones 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:342  spring  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  D.  Aiken 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:340  Ja  ’67  480w 


STROUP,  HERBERT.  Church  and  state  in 
confrontation.  246p  $6.95  Seabury 
322  Church  and  state  67-20938 

An  examination  “of  church-state  relations 
from  ancient  and  biblical  times  to  the  contem- 
poraiy-  period.  .  .  .  [The  author  describes] 
church-state  problems  in  modem  secular,  totali¬ 
tarian,  and  welfare  states.  .  .  .  [He  reviews] 
church-state  relationships  In  non-Christian 
countries  and  among  non-Christian  religions. 
.  .  .  [He  then  attempts  to  show]  church  and 
state  as  changing  social  Institutions  and  ex¬ 
plores  the  diversities  and  complexities  that 
have  affected  these  relationships.  ...  In  a  final 


chapter  he  discusses  the  present  situation  In 
American  society  and  suggests  some  general 
lines  for  improving  church-state  relations.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index  of  names 
and  of  subjects. 


“Nothing  Is  static  in  the  world  of  church- 
state  relations,  and  sociologist  Stroup  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  fluid  and  dynamic  character  of 
their  interplay  through  the  ages,  with  accent 
on  the  present.  A  fine  manual,  oriented  toward 
decision  -making.  ’  ’ 

Christian  Century  84:1401  N  1  '67  30w 
“Dr.  Stroup,  who  is  associated  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States,  contends  that  church  and  state 
are  ‘social  institutions  brought  into  being  to 
satisfy  human  needs,’  and  both  are  ‘charac¬ 
terized  by  changeability.’  .  .  .  [Hel  calls  for 
‘cordial  and  cooperative  relationship’  based  on 
‘internal  integi’ity’  of  the  churches  ‘and  inter- 
religious  amity,’  an  interaction  between  church 
and  state  ‘governed  by  consideration  of  the 
generic  need  for  social  coherence  and  welfare.’ 
A  very  helpful  and  Informative  backgroimd  dis¬ 
cussion.  recommended  for  public  libraries.” 
R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2930  S  1  ’67  140w 


STROUP,  THOMAS  B.,  ed.  The  university  In 
the  American  future,  by  Thomas  B.  Stroup 
[and  otliersl.  Hip  $4  Univ.  of  Ky.  press 
378.73  Colleges  and  universities — U.S.  Edu¬ 
cation,  Higher  66-16232 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:75  Mr  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  B.  Gould 

J  Higher  Ed  38:116  F  ’67  470w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Vevier 

Mod  Lang  J  61:300  My  ’67  1400w 


STROVER,  ANTHONY  J.,  jt.  ed.  Religion  and 
the  search  for  new  ideals  In  the  USSR.  See 
Fletcher,  W.  C. 


STRUGLiA,  ERASMUS  J.  Standards  and 
specifications  information  sources;  a  guide  to 
literature  and  to  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  technological  uniformities; 
pref.  by  Roger  E.  Gay.  187p  $8.75  (Sale  res. 
016.389  Standardization — Bibliography.  Spe¬ 
cifications — Bibliography  65-24659 

“The  author  is  the  librarian  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  employs  a  wide  range  of  standards 
and  specifications  in  the  testing  and  rating  of 
consumer  goods.  .  .  .  The  book  is  organized  in 
seven  sections:  1)  General  Sources  and  Direc¬ 
tories,  2)  Bibliographies  and  Indexes  to  Peri¬ 
odicals,  3)  Catalogs  and  Indexes  of  Standards 
and  Specifications,  4)  Government  Sources,  5) 
Associations  and  Societies,  6)  International 
Standardization,  and  7)  Periodicals.”  (Special 
Libraries)  Indexes  of  authors  and  titles  and  of 
subjects. 


“In  this  age  of  automation  technical  stand¬ 
ards  for  manufacturing  and  processing  materi¬ 
als  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  [This] 
annotated  bibliography,  offered  as  a  guide 
through  the  confusion  that  has  resulted  from 
this  lack  of  uniform  standards,  could  be  use¬ 
ful  to  college  libraries  and  businesses.” 

J  Home  Econ  69:473  Je  ’67  90w 
“[The  emphasis]  is  upon  the  published  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  field — standards,  specifications, 
codes,  monographs,  serials,  periodical  articles, 
and  so  on.  The  range  of  the  publications  cited 
is  broad,  and  all  aspects  of  the  field  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  several  categories  into  which  the 
book  is  divided.  .  .  .  This  division  Into  categor¬ 
ies  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  the  work. 
Others  are  the  use  of  boldface  in  the  text  and 
in  the  author-title  Index  for  easy  identifica¬ 
tion  of  titles  and  the  separate  subject  index. 

.  .  .  The  book  is  a  guide  to 

sources  of  Information  about  standards 
and  specifications:  it  is  a  directory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  national  standardizing  bod¬ 
ies,  trade  associations,  and  other  organizations 
concerned  with  standardization:  it  is  not  a  cat¬ 
alog  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
standards  and  specifications  issued  by  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  the  concise  treatment  of  so  wide 
a  field  as  that  covered  by  this  book  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  items  considered  pertinent 
by  reviewers  will  have  been  omitted.  .  .  .  An¬ 
other  lack  Is  the  absence  of  any  guide  to  the 
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STRUG  LI  A,  E.  J. — Continued 
selection  of  [material]  for  the  benefit  of  the  li¬ 
brarian  who  has  limited  funds  and  shelf  space. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  be  found  valuable  for  .  .  . 
reference.”  S.  A.  Jones 

Special  Libraries  57:260  Ap  66  600w 


STUHLMANN,  GUNTHER,  ed.  Diary  of  Anals 
Kin;  v2,  1934-1939.  See  Nm,  A. 


STURTEVANT,  A.  H.  A  history  of  genetics. 

165p  $5.50  Harper 

575.1  Genetics — Hi-story  65-25993 

This  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  re¬ 
discovery  and  confirmation  of  the  worn  of 
Gregor  Mendel  to  developments  in  1946.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

“Every  genetics  instructor  could  benefit  by 
reading  this  volume.  .  .  .  [It]  will  have  little 
appeal  to  the  undergraduate.” 

Choice  3:920  D  ’66  60w 

“[The  author]  has  been  an  activ^e  and  crea¬ 
tive  geneticist  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  has  known  personaUy  most  of  those  who 
have  worked  significantly  in  modem  genetics 
in  the  period.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  his  firsthand 
knowledge  is  illustrated  by  the  highly  Informa¬ 
tive  ‘intellectual  pedigrees’  he  has  constructed, 
a  fascinating  way  of  showing  who  trained  (or 
otherwise  influenced)  whom  in  this  relatively 
new  branch  of  biology.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on 
the  rediscovery  [of  Mendel’s  work]  is  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  author’s  painstaking 
collection  of  known  facts  and  his  careful  ap¬ 
praisal  of  their  significance.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
a  beautifully  conci.se  summary  of  the  substance 
of  classical  genetics.  In  this  respect,  it  is  made 
even  more  valuable  by  a  carefully  selected 
three-page  chonology  of  significant  genetic  dis¬ 
coveries  and  interpretations.”  G.  W.  Beadle 
Science  162:922  My  13  '66  760w 


STYCOS,  J.  MAYONE,  ed.  Population  dilemma 
in  Latin  America.  See  Pan-American  assem¬ 
bly  on  population,  1965 


STYLES,  E.  DEREK.  Heritage  from  Mendel. 
See  Brink.  R.  A. 


STYRON,  WILLIAM.  The  confessions  of  Nat 
Turner.  428p  $6.95  Random  house 

Turner,  Nat — Fiction  67-12732 

In  his  first  novel  since  Set  This  House  on 
Fire  (BRD  1960)  Styron  tells  the  story  of  the 
slave  uprising  in  Southampton.  Virginia,  in 
1831,  “as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Its  Instigator. 
Opening  after  Nat’s  capture,  as  he  dictates  his 
confession  to  the  defense  counsel,  the  story 
turns  backward  to  his  youth  as  a  prodigy  in 
the  household  of  an  opponent  of  slavery  who 
had  promised  him  his  freedom.  Reverses  of 
fortune  force  his  master  to  sell  Nat,  and  the 
book  describes  .  .  .  his  subsequent  experiences 
under  a  number  of  masters  as  well  as  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  his  training 
as  a  carpenter,  his  complex  emotions  regarding 
the  whites,  and  his  meticulously-planned  cam¬ 
paign  of  extermination.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  117:416  O  14  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:130  N  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Judson  La  Haye 

Best  Sell  27:308  N  1  ’67  600w 
“Styron  has  freely,  with  luxurious  imagina¬ 
tion,  reconstructed  Nat  Turner’s  life  from  the 
20-page  confession  to  the  court  that  then  had 
him  hanged.  .  .  .  [However]  the  book  is  more 
a  psychological  narrative  for  1967  than 
it  Is  a  social  narrative  of  1831.  .  .  . 

The  real  achievement  of  this  beautiful, 
curious,  essentially  dreamlike  narrative  is 
.  .  .  [that  Styron]  has  been  able  to  create 
with  his  honest  sense  of  the  tragic,  a  man  whom 
the  locked-up  force  of  daily,  hourly,  constant 
suppression  has  turned  into  a  Stranger — some¬ 
one  who  remains  single,  separate,  wholly  other 
from  ourselves  and  our  notions.  .  .  .  But  what 
makes  the  book  authentic  is  that  Nat  Turner 
never  really  puts  himself  together  for  us.  The 
link  between  a  tortured  self  and  a  violent  self, 
such  as  Dostoevsky  made  fundamental  to  all 
his  characters,  is  not  Styron’ s  forte.  .  .  .  What 
we  have  here  is  a  wonderfully  evocative  por¬ 
trait  of  a  gifted,  proud,  long-suppressed  human 
being  who  began  to  live  only  when  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  die.”  Alfred  Kazin 

Book  World  pi  O  8  ’67  1860w 


Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster  _ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  po  O  12  67 

650w 

Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

Commentary  44:81  N  67  6500w 

Reviewed  by  Martin  Tucker  lotrnw 

Commonweal  87:388  D  22  67  1350w 

Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:3448  O  1  67  i40w 

Reviewed  by  Anne  Kincaid  r-,r  a  i 

Library  J  92:4274  N  15  67  180w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Shaun  O’Connell 

Nation  205:373  O  16  ’67  2400w 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Aptheker 

Nation  205:375  O  16  ’67  1950w 

Reviewed  by  C.  V.  Woodward 

New  Repub  157:26  O  7  ’67  2400w 

“This  is  a  first-rate  novel  .  .  .  and  the, best  by 
an  American  writer  ' that  has  appeared  m  some 
years.  .  .  .  [Styron]  maintains  throughout  his 
narrative  a  consistent  and  highly  imaginative 
realism  not  only  on  the  objective  plane  .  .  .  but 
also  by  recreating  the  intimate  psychology  of 
his  characters.  .  .  .  [He  has  the]  ability  to  eni- 
pathize  with  his  Negro  figures  ...  in  a  way  in. 
conceivable  even  for  Faulkner,  Styron’ s  prose- 
master.  .  .  .  This  represents  a  radical  departure 
from  past  writing  about  Negroes.  .  .  .  Styron 
thoroughly  explores  the  Negro  militant’s  hatred 
of  whites.  .  .  The  position  of  the  whites  is 

[also]  thoroughly  explored  .  .  .  without  rancor 
or  even  a  hint  of  political  parti  pris  on  the 
author’s  part.  It  is  Nat  who  sees  them,  knows 
and  judges  them.  .  .  .  The  novel  has  dramatic 
coherence:  its  texture  consists  of  innumerable 
details,  firmly  planted,  the  concreteness  of 
which  compels  our  belief.  Some  of  the  scenes 
are  truly  arresting.  .  .  .  Styron’s  percipience  in 
handling  his  difficult  theme  (never  be¬ 
fore  attempted  on  a  large  scale  by  a 
modern  American  writer)  and  the  psychological 
and  linguistic  modulation  of  it  are  poorly  ex¬ 
plained  by  that  catch-all  term  [talent].”  Philip 
Rahv 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:6  O  26  ’67  3100w 


“There  is  no  doubt  that  Turner  is  still  worth 
writing  and  speculating  about:  but  whether  he 
can  be  successfully  written  about  fictionally  is 
another  question.  .  .  ,  [Styron  is  successful  in] 
finding  a  language  for  an  early  19th-century 
slave  and  sticking  to  it.  .  .  .  [However]  the  dic¬ 
tion  problem  turns  up  in  a  more  acute  form 
when  it  comes  to  Turner’s  own  consciousness. 
.  .  .  To  enrich  to  cramped  psyche  of  his  narrator, 
Styron  has  simply  Inserted  endless  chunks  of  his 
own  nature  writing — some  of  the  best  nature 
writing  going,  but  largely  irrelevant  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  to  Nat’s  focus  at  the  particular  mo¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Other  Victorian  devices  lend  an  arti¬ 
ficiality  to  the  whole  enterprise.  .  .  .  But  if  the 
book  falls  by  default,  as  a  novel,  it  does  suc¬ 
ceed  in  maiiy  places  as  a  kind  of  historical  tone 
poem.  .  .  .  Some  sense  is  conveyed  of  the  many 
varieties  of  slave  experience,  and  the  many  kinds 
of  Negro  it  produced.”  Wilfrid  Sheed 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  O  8  ’67  2400w 
Reviewed  by  George  Steiner 

New  Yorker  43:236  N  25  ’67  2200w 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Miller 

Reporter  37:42  N  16  ’67  2850w 
“[This  is]  one  of  the  best  of  the  novels  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  constantly  heightening 
racial  tension,  and  the  best  novel  Styron  has 
written.  .  .  .  Styron’s  first  crucial  decision  was 
to  let  Nat  tell  his  own  story.  His  second  was  to 
endow  his  Nat  with  a  command  of  the  English 
language  equal  to  his  own.  .  .  .  The  historical 
Nat.  [though  regarded  as  highly  educated], 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  as  this  Nat 
does,  but  Styron  has  wisely  sacrificed  a  super¬ 
ficial  realism  for  the  sake  of  making  his  char¬ 
acter  as  expressive  as  possible.  .  .  .  Most  read¬ 
ers,  I  think,  will  draw  a  moral,  perhaps  several 
morals;  but  that  will  be  because  Styron  has 
shown  them  a  man  and  a  way  of  life,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  has  preached  a  sermon.  Nat  remains 
someuiing  of  a  mystery,  as  do  most  human  be¬ 
ings,  but  he  does  live.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  60:29  O  7  ’67  1500w 
Time  90:110  O  13  ’67  1450w 


va  w  K  44;viii  winter  '68  250w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Cooke 

Yale  R  67:273  D  ’67  2100w 


MARK.  The  brave  men:  twelve  por- 

lib'b"dg%3‘:9rWa"’t''-  306P 

920  Adventure  and  adventurers  67-4624 

“relates  the  events  which  caused 
various  men  to  jeopardize  or  sacrifice  their 
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lives.  .  .  .  Both  idealism  and  realism  are 

depicted  in  the  exploits  of  Joseph  Kennedy, 
Jr.,  Liindberg-h,  and  Doolittle,  and  in  the  less 
familiar  deeds  of  Tazio  Nuvolari,  Edward  Man- 
nock,  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  George 
Schuster,  Charles  Nungesser,  John  Phillips, 
Henrik  Carlsen,  Alfredo  Codona,  and  Orde 
Wingate.”  (Librai-y  J) 


“That  [courage]  is  a  combination  of  many 
factors  is  well  illustrated  by  the  biographical 
sketches  in  this  collection.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a 
volume  with  broad  appeal.”  Frances  Fleming 
Library  J  92:3206  S  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
“[This  book  is]  mature  enough  for 
adults.  .  .  .  Mark  Sufrin  uses  the  verb  as  his 
aide-de-camp  and  his  vivid  style  holds  the 
reader  to  the  end.”  Ivan  Sandrof 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  J1  23  '67  140w 
[YA] 


SUGARMAN,  TRACY,  Stranger  at  the  gates:  a 
summer  in  Mississippi:  11.  by  the  author: 
foreword  by  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  240p  $5,95 
Hill  &  Wang 

323.4  Mississippi — Race  relations.  Negroes — 
Civil  rights  66-26032 

“A  book  of  words  and  drawings  about  ,  .  , 
[the  author's  experiences  on]  the  1964  Missis¬ 
sippi  Summer  Project  [of  the  Southern  Civil 
Rights  Movement] — ^with  a  reprise  at  the  end 
based  on  the  author's  trip  back  to  Mississippi 
in  1966.  He  went  as  a  graphic  artist  on  assign¬ 
ment  [for  CBS],  not  a  college-age  volunteer. 
.  .  .  His  book  covers  the  emotional  ordeal  of 
the  orientation  period  in  Ohio:  getting  settled 
in  a  Negro  home  in  Mississippi:  the  taste  of 
a  mass  meeting:  taking  people  to  register: 
getting  kids  out  of  jail:  confronting  the  cops: 
talking  with  workers  about  their  hopes  and 
fears:  coping  with  petty  frustrations.”  (New 
Repub) 


Choice  4:1020  N  ’67  140w 
“Of  the  several  personal  accounts  which  have 
so  movingly  depicted  the  Southern  CIvU  Rights 
movement,  few  have  been  well  written  and 
almost  none  .  .  .  have  been  works  of  art.  .  .  . 
Now  we  have  Tracy  Sugarman’s  account,  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  heat  of  the  1964  Mississippi  sum¬ 
mer  has  passed,  and  skillfully  written.  .  .  . 
The  account  ...  is  preceded  by  a  short, 
moving  preface  by  one  of  the  Negro  leaders, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Lou  Hamer.  .  .  .  [Sugarman] 

presents  fairly  the  variety  of  opinion  he  en¬ 
counters,  although  his  own  position  is  always 

clear.”  J.  M.  Elrod  _ _ 

Library  J  91:4686  O  1  ’66  250w 
Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  70w  [YA] 
“Tracy  Sugarman  writes  with  his  eyes:  his 
narrative  is  full  of  skies  and  colors  and  details 
of  the  human  face.  The  style  of  the  drawings 
themselves — there  are  about  70  of  them  il¬ 
lustrating  the  text — is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  his  text:  casual,  lovingly  detailed, 
marvelous  in  capturing  an  atmosphere  or  land¬ 
scape.  The  heart  of  him  seems  to  have  been 
there.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting  and  unusual 
parts  of  [the]  book  describes  his  three  visits 
with  white  Mississipplans  in  their  homes.  Al¬ 
most  none  of  the  volunteers  had  such  contact 
during  that  summer  or  In  any  other  period.  .  .  . 
Tracy  Sugarman  has  suggested  the  wealth  out 
there,  in  a  pattern  of  anecdotes  about  and 
conversations  with  workers  as  well  as  'local 
people.’  He  observes,  then  conveys  with  delicate 
sharpness.”  Elizabeth  Sutherland 

New  Repub  156:28  F  4  ’67  2200w 


SUGIMURA,  Y0Z6.  Chinese  sculpture,  bronzes, 
and  jades  in  Japanese  collections;  English 
adaptation  by  Burton  Watson.  11  col  pi  $17.50 
East  West  center  press 
709.51  Art,  Chinese.  China — Antiquities 

66-22477 


A  professor  “of  the  Tokyo  National  Museum 
presents  a  selected  group  of  Chinese  tomb 
sculpture,  Buddhist  sculpture,  bronze  vessels, 
and  jade  carvings.  He  Interprets  these  works 
in  the  light  of  .  .  .  Information  derived  from 
recent  archaeological  findings.”  (Library  J) 


“There  is  much  to  recommend  this  volume. 
.  .  .  (The  color  plates  and]  black-and-white 
plates  are  of  excellent  quality.  Commentary  .  .  . 
ably  translated,  is  cogent  and  economical.  .  . 
This  work  contains  many  significant  exarnples 
not  previously  encountered.  It  Is  the  finest  book 
devoted  to  Chinese  items  in  Japanese  collec¬ 


tions  yet  published.  However,  an  irritating  lia¬ 
bility  exists  in  its  format.  Rather  than  having 
brief  descriptive  passages  alongside  each  of  the 
piates,  the  three  sections  of  the  book  are  di¬ 
vided  into  commentaiy,  list  of  plates,  and  the 
plates  themselves.  .  .  .  Despite  this  awkward 
technical  defect  the  book  is  of  value  to  scholars 
and  laymen  alike.” 

Choice  4:284  My  ’67  180w 
“Many  Chinese  w'orks  of  art  are  better  Pi^- 
served  and  more  accessible  in  Ja.pan.  In  this 
book.  Professor  Yuzo  Sugimura  .  .  .  surveys 
their  development  and  provides  a  background 
for  their  appreciation.  The  new  information 
and  the  many  beautiful  illustrations  make  this 
book  a  desirable  addition  to  collections  on  Chi¬ 
nese  art.”  R.  T.  Doi 

Library  J  92:767  F  15  ’67  160w 


SUM,  DAE-SOOK.  The  Korean  Communist 
movement,  1918-1948.  (Columbia  univ.  East 
Asian  inst.  East  Asian  inst.  study)  406p  maps 
$12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
329.9519  Communism — Korea.  Korea— Poli¬ 
tics  and  government  66-17711 

The  author,  born  in  North  Korea,  educated 
in  America  and  now  a  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Houston,  presents  an 
analysis  of  Korean  Communism  based  on  “Jap¬ 
anese  intelligence  reports  as  well  as  Chinese, 
Russian,  Korean,  and  English  sources.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
viewing  the  early  factionalism  of  the  Irkutsk 
and  Shanghai  groups,  the  story  extends  to  the 
struggles  in  China,  Manchuria,  Japan,  and 
Korea  through  the  American  liberation- 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Hi-woong  Kang 

Am  Hist  R  73:199  O  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  S.  S.  Kim 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1162  D  ’67  850w 

“A  work  of  remarkable  erudition  which  .  .  . 
[demolishes]  the  myth  of  international  Com¬ 
munism’s  invincibility,  the  myth  of  Russian 
domination  and  control,  the  myth  of  Kim  II- 
Song  of  North  Korea  as  the  Lenin  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  of  the  Korean  Communist  movement. 
This  is  largely  a  story  of  the  defeats  and  failures 
of  the  old  Korean  Communists.  An  indispens¬ 
able  record  of  the  Korean  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.” 

Choice  4:893  O  ’67  150w 

“Tapping  a  rich  variety  of  source  materials. 
Dr.  Suh  successfully  steers  the  reader  through 
the  tangled  web  of  Korean  Communist  politics 
before  1945.  He  then  reconstructs  and  analyzes 
the  subsequent  struggle  for  supremacy  within 
the  Party  between  the  ‘old  timers’  and  the  new¬ 
comer,  Kim  I-song,  who  was  ultimately  trium¬ 
phant.  This  impressive,  pioneering  study  should 
be  acquired  by  all  academic  libraries.”  Hyman 
Kublin 

Library  J  92:1168  Mr  15  ’67  160w 


SUHL,  YURI,  ed,  &  tr.  They  fought  back;  the 
story  of  the  Jewish  resistance  in  Nazi  Eu¬ 
rope.  327p  pi  $5.95  Crown 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1946— Jews,  World 
War,  1939-1945 — Underground  movements 

66-26175 

An  anthology  containing  “accounts  of  resist¬ 
ance  written  not  only  by  survivors  but  also  by 
.  .  ,  historians  of  the  holocaust.  ...  A  number 
of  these  accounts  were  commissioned  especial¬ 
ly  for  this  volume.  .  .  .  [The  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator.  maintains  that]  a  Jewish  resistance  group 
existed  in  almost  every  ghetto  and  concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  active  in  sabotage,  and  in  .  .  . 
armed  revolts.  [Included  are  stories  of  resist¬ 
ance  In]  .  .  .  Warsaw,  Bialystak,  Lachwa,  Tuc- 
zyn,  Minsk,  Vilno.  .  .  .  [Here  also  is  the]  story 
of  the  Sabibor,  .  .  .  Treblinka,  Auschwitz,  and 
Koldyczewo  revolts  [as  well  the  activities  of 
the  Baum  Group].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Many 
of  these  accounts  have  appeared  in  Yiddish  lan¬ 
guage  and  Hebrew  journals.  Index. 


“Yuri  Suhl’s  encyclopedic  collection  of  resist¬ 
ance  stories,  addressed  polemically  against 
[Raul]  Hilberg’s  book  [The  Destruction  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Jews,  BRD  1962],  might  have  been 
titled  ‘They  Did  Fight  Ilack!’  Suhl  collects 
dozens  of  stories,  that  contain  hundreds  of  cer¬ 
tifying  and  certifiable  names,  locations,  dates. 
There  were  rebels  and  revolutionaries.  Suhl’s 
book  is  ill-organized,  repetitive,  polemical,  and 
artless.  All  the  better:  it  suggests  a  first  stag© 
In  myth-making,  the  fireside  recall  of  tragic 
heroes  and  legends.  There  is  a  single  plot  line. 
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SUHL,  YURI — Continued 

pursued  relentlessly:  the  only  Messiah  who 
comes  is  death.  But.  say  Suhl’s  diarists  and 
reporters,  death  was  not  always  easily  accept¬ 
ed.  Not  ml  complied  witli  their  killers’  desires. 

M.  B.  Marty  ^  _ 

Book  Week  p5  My  14  67  700w 
“[This!  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
amount  of  holocaust  literature  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  There  will  be  times  when  the  reader  will 
find  one  Jewish  partisan  exploit  much  like  the 
one  before.  But  the  net  effect  is  one  of  awe 
and  respect  for  the  raw  courage  which  is  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Jewish  resistance  fighters.  Li¬ 
braries  which  purchased  E.  Ringelblum’s  Notes 
from  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  [BRD  1958]  will  want 
to  purchase  this  title.”  S.  L.  Simon 

Library  J  91:6084  D  15  ’66  180w 
Library  J  92:2049  My  15  ’67  50w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Louis  Harap 

Nation  205:22  J1  3  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:25  Je  1  ’67  500w 


SULLIVAN,  GEORGE.  The  complete  book  of 
family  skiing.  223p  il  $5.50  Coward-McCann 
796.9  Skis  and  skiing  67-10563 

‘Tn  addition  to  the  data  on  boots,  skis,  poles 
and  [to  ski  instruction]  .  .  .  there  are  por¬ 
tions  [of  this  book]  devoted  to  auto  mainte¬ 
nance  for  cold-weather  driving,  ski-slope  eti¬ 
quette,  [and]  exercises  to  get  the  skier  in 
condition.  .  .  .  [Chapter  ten  is  a]  directory 
to  ski  areas,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
catering  to  the  family  group.”  (Library  J) 
Glossary.  Index. 


“On  the  pages  of  this  book  one  will  find  a 
wide  variety  of  Information  on  almost  all 
aspects  of  skiing — at  least  the  sort  of  skiing 
Which  can  be  fitted  into  the  range  of  abilities 
found  in  the  usual  American  family.  .  .  .  Li¬ 
braries  that  serve  readers  who  live  in  or  look 
towards  the  Snow  Belt  shoud  find  this  book 
a  worthwhile  purchase.”  W.  E.  Osgood 
Library  J  91:5994  D  1  ’66  150w 
“The  chapters  giving  instruction,  fundamen¬ 
tal,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  are  not  really 
useful.  There  are  better,  more  detailed  books 
for  such  Instruction.  This  book  simply  makes 
skiing  sound  like  fun  for  everyone.” 

Library  J  92:2665  J1  ’67  90w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  a  reliable  guide  .  .  .  useful  to 
beginners,  but  la  too  elementary  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  skier.”  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plOO  D  4  '66  60w 


John  XXm  in  Sotto  il  Monte  ^  P^rth^  I^y 
will  be  of  special  appeal,  we  thir^,  to  young 
people,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
make  any  such  pilgrimage,  except  m  tn® 
ing  of  this  book  with  it?,  of  Photo¬ 

graphic  illustrations.  Posstoly  it  tvill  app^ 
most  to  Catholic  students,  but  others  too  have 
been  known  to  show  a  deep  interest  in  the 

Best  Sell  26:342  D  1  66  90w  [YA] 

“The  senior  editor  of  the  t^tholic  Digest 
collaborates  with  photographer  Daniel  Madden 
to  produce  a  picture-pilgrimage  to  Sotto  ii 
Monte.  .  .  The  book  includes  a  preface  by 
Cardinal  Cushing;^,  and  miyiy  black-and-white 
photographs  realistic  enough  to  catch  the 
ity  of  the  milieu  which  produc^ed  Pope  John, 
surely  the  world’s  simplest  and  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  of  men.  Although  J^oumey  of  Love  is 
not  an  important  book,  it  does  add  a  little  to 
the  portrait  of  Pope  John  and  would  be  wel¬ 
come  in  most  public-librai-y ,  collections.  The 
text  is  factual,  the  book  design  pleasant. 

G.  M.  CiLs.ey^^^  ^  F  1  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  N  K.  Burger 


SULLIVAN,  NAVIN.  Animal  timekeepers:  11. 
by  Haris  Petie.  64p  $3.50  Prentice-Hall 
591  Annuals— Habits  and  behavior— JuvenUe 
literature.  Senses  and  sensation — Juvenile 

K A  _ 1  ns 1 K 


HtAT'ptnrA 


The  author  “tells  about  the  ‘inner  clocks’  of 
animals  that  are  activated  by  the  length  of 
daylight  and  darkness,  the  rhythm  of  the  tides, 
and  the  seasons.  The  last  chapter  [considers] 
.  .  .  the  research  being  done  on  insects  and 
animals  to  learn  how  these  natural  cycles  in 
animal  life  work  and  whether  they  can  be 
altered  by  artificial  means.  [Index.]  Grades 
three  to  five.”  (Librai-y  J) 


Reviewed  by  Gladys  Conklin 

Library  J  91:2214  Ap  15  ’66  70w 
“Gives  an  interesting  and  unusual  slant  to 
the  theme  of  time  and  clocks  which  is  popular 
as  a  subject  with  young  children.  .  .  .  [It] 
does  succeed  in  explaining  complex  ideas 
simply  in  terms  comprehensible  to  the  in¬ 
terested  9-12-year-old.” 

TLS  p465  My  25  ’67  60w 


SUMER,  MINE,  jL  auth.  Stargazer  to  the 
sultan.  See  Walker,  B.  K. 


SULLIVAN,  GEORGE.  Touchdown!  the  picture 
history  of  the  American  football  league,  224p 
il  col  il  $9.95  Putnam 

796.33  American  Football  League  67-23136 
A  “brief  history  of  the  American  Football 
League  from  the  days  when  it  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lamar  Hunt  to  the 
.  .  .  present,  [covering]  each  team  in  the  league 
in  a  .  .  .  chapter  which  tells  of  its  beginning, 
growth,  memorable  games,  and  outstanding 
players.  [There  is  also  a]  chapter  on  the  Super 
Bowl.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Photographs,  both  color  and  black  and 
white,  are  excellent  and  well  chosen.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan’s  coverage  of  league  records  rounds  out 
[the]  volume.  Recommended  for  all  large  gen¬ 
eral  collections  and  for  Young  Adult  sports  col¬ 
lections.”  W.  N.  Hess 

Library  J  92:4171  N  15  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p75  O  22  ’67  70w 


SULLIVAN,  KAY.  Journey  of  love:  a  pilgrim 
age  to  Pope  John’s  birthplace:  phot,  b' 
Daniel  M,  Madden:  bk.  design  by  Edward  R 
Wade:  with  a  foreword  by  Richard  Cardina 
Cushing.  121d  $4.95  Appleton 
248.2  John  XXIH  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Eon 
calh)  Pope.  Sotto  il  Monte,  Italy  66-2223; 
“Centered  on  Sotto  il  Monte,  the  little  towi 
some  400  miles  north  of  Rome  where  he  wa; 
born,  the  book  tells  of  Pope  John’s  hurabli 
origins,  education,  family  and  friends  . 

[and  of]  the  way  in  which  Sotto  il  Monte  ha: 
been  affected  by  its  new  prominence  as  th' 
birthplace  of  a  Pope  and  as  a  place  of  pilgrim 
age.  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  Chronology. 


.attractive  ston^  of  a  pilgrimage  ti 
the  birthplace  of  the  saintly  and  beloved  Popi 


SUNG,  BETTY  LEE.  Mountain  of  gold;  the 
story  of  the  Chinese  in  America.  341p  il  $6.96 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 


301.453  Chinese  In  the  U.S.  67-21422 

A  “history  of  the  Chinese  In  the  United 
States  from  the  gold  rush  days  to  the  presenL 
.  .  .  The  author,  herself  a  Chinese-American, 
describes  the  problems  of  assimilation  faced  by 
Chinese- Americans  from  the  first  restrictions 
placed  on  Chinese  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  existing  in  today’s  society. 
.  ..  .  [She]  discusses  the  Chinese  family,  the 
Chinatowns  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  and  how 
the  Chinese  fiow  to  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  .  .  .  American  attitude  to  the  Par 
East.  A  final  chapter  sums  up  the  .  .  .  con- 
tributions  of  Chinese-Americans  to  physics, 
biochemistry,  finance,  literature,  cinematog¬ 
raphy,  art,  and  architecture.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibhography.  Index. 


Any  American  who  professes  a  humane  In- 
terest  in  Civil  Rights  has  an  obligation  to  read 
[this  book].  .  B.  L.  Sung  is  American-bom. 
Her  lustory  of  the  ruses  the  Chinese  in  America 
have  had  to  resort  to  to  circumvent  unjust  laws 
and  to  retain  their  self-respect,  is  both  intimate 
and  makes  compeUing  reading. 
But  Mountain  of  Gold’  is  no  mere  panegyric. 
Miss  Sung  ^poses  for  a  fraud  the  notion  that 
American  Chinese  are  forever  engaged  in  tong 
wans  (the  last  such  outbreak  occurred  in  1930) , 
but  she  also  shows  that  the  supposition  that 
Anierican  Chinese  are  invariably  law-abiding 
unwanted  attention  they 
<  Within  their  own  com- 
i^nily.  A  tradition  of  serenity  masks  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  CT-owing  complexity.”  J.  j.  McAleer 
Best  Sell  27:356  D  1  ’67  760w 

historical-sociological  study  of  the 
tn®  United  States  the  author  seeks 
to  correct  the  stereotyped  Image  of  the  Chi- 
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nese-Amerlcans.  The  study  Includes  not  only 
the  more  recent  Immigrants  but  also  the  Amer¬ 
ican-born  Chinese  whose  roots  have  been  em¬ 
bedded  in  American  soil  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  .  .  .  Miss  Sung,  who  directed  a  special 
program  on  the  Chinese  in  America  for  the 
Voice  of  America  .  .  .  Includes  several  short 
case  studies  on  typical  present-day  Chlnese- 
Americans.  Recommended  for  the  general  as 
well  as  the  scholarly  reader.”  S.-L.  Hopklnson 
Library  J  92:2798  Ag  ’67  190w 


SUPPLE,  BARRY  E.,  jt.  auth.  Boston  capital¬ 
ists  and  Western  railroads.  See  Johnson,  A.  M. 


SURFACE,  WILLIAM.  Inside  Internal  revenue. 

250p  $5  Coward-McCann 

336.2  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Taxa¬ 
tion— U.S.  67-10562 

"Along  with  his  description  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  .  .  .  William 
Surface  discusses  informers,  how  leads  on  in¬ 
come  are  obtained  from  newspaper  accounts  of 
robberies,  the  Office  of  International  Operations 
for  tax  collections  abroad,  foundations  as  a 
means  of  tax  avoidance  and  other  ways  to 
reduce  the  tariff.  .  .  .  The  author  also  tells 
many  amusing  anecdotes.”  (Sat  R)  Index. 


"William  Surface  supplies  us  with  a  chatty 
book  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It 
is  very  much  a  journalist’s  production,  con¬ 
crete,  quasi-literate,  crammed  with  anecdote, 
and  rather  uncertain  of  viewpoint.  Much  of  the 
time  [the  author]  appears  to  have  on  his  mind 
nothing  more  profound  than  a  possibly  com¬ 
mercial  wish  to  make  our  flesh  creep.  .  .  .  An 
accomodating  chap,  the  author  is  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  appalled  by  the  ingenuities  of  tax 
evaders,  the  injustices  of  tax  loopholes,  and  the 
occasional  corruption  of  IRS  agents.  ...  If  you 
are  in  the  mood  for  two  or  three  hours  of  Tales 
From  the  Piles  of  Your  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Mr.  Surface  is  just  your  man.”  Robert 
Lekachman 

Book  Week  p2  Ja  8  ’67  1150w 

Christian  Century  84:111  Ja  25  ’67  60w 


"With  the  exception  of  one  rather  pallid 
chapter  about  corruption  among  our  tax  gath¬ 
erers,  Mr.  Surface  offers  little  more  than  a 
conscientious  and  journalistic  recital  of  the  main 
facts  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  some 
of  the  more  notable  cases  of  evasion  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  and  a  summary  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Federal  tax  statutes.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  Ja  29  ’67  70w 


"Mr.  Surface  fails  to  consider  serious  ques¬ 
tions  of  tax  policies.  .  .  .  Enjoy  this  book  for 
the  amusement  it  affords,  marvel  at  the  tax 
fortune  collected  each  year  from  all  sources 
with  so  little  difficulty,  note  the  Intricacies  and 
pitfalls,  but  don’t  use  it  as  a  reference  work; 
in  the  Individual  items  It  cannot  always  bo 
relied  upon.  Mr.  Surface,  who  is  best  known 
for  his  books  and  articles  on  sports,  merely 
skims  the  surface  of  his  subject.”  T.  R. 
Kupperman 

Sat  R  60:38  Mr  4  ’67  600w 


SUSKIND,  RICHARD.  Cross  and  crescent:  the 
story  of  the  Crusades:  11.  by  Victor  Lazzaro. 
82p  $3.25;  lib  bdg  $3.03  Norton 

909.07  Crusades — Juvenile  literature 


This  book  describes  how  the  Christians 
sought  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land  for  Christen¬ 
dom  during  a  two-hudred  year  war  with  the 
Moslems.  Index.  "Grades  four  to  six.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:360  Je  ’67  140w 

"[This]  is  a  conipetent  and  very  readable 
summary  of  all  the  Cnisades  and  several  crucial 
battles  and  gives  .  .  .  attention  to  the  part 
played  by  the  European  peasants.  [It]  re¬ 
cognizes  the  real  motivations  of  the  European 
leaders,  notes  the  good  and  bad  traits  of  both 
Christians  and  Saracens,  and  discusses  the 
effects  of  the  Crusades  on  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  ...  A  good  purchase  for  the  middle 
grades.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  92:3193  S  16  ’67  90w 


SUTCLIFF,  ROSEMARY.  The  high  deeds,  of 
Finn  Mac  Cool:  retold  by  Rosemary,,  Sutchff; 
with  drawings  by  Michael  Charlton  189p  $3.96: 
lib  bdg  $3.91  Dutton 

398.2  Finn  MacCumalll—Juvenile,  literature. 
Folklore — Ireland — Juvenile  literature^,^  20142 

A  retelling  of  “16  tales  of  magic  and  heroism 
from  the  .  .  .  old  story  cycle.  .  .  .  Age  ten  and 
up.”  (Book  World) 


Best  Sell  27:315  N  1  ’67  60w  .  ,  . 

“[The  author’s]  prose  is  fluid,  bright  with 
imagery  and  so  vivid  that  you  can  almost  smell 
the  peat  fires.  Yet  her  writing  never  over¬ 
burdens  either  the  action  or  the  characters. 
Finn  himself.  Golt  Mac  Morna  of  the  one  eye 
and  unswerving  fealty.  Conan  of  ,  Morna  with 
the  sharp  tongue  and  shrewd  advice.  Dearmid 
O’Dyna.  so  fair  and  gentle  that  all  women 
fall  in  love  with  him — even  Finn’s  marvelous 
hounds.  Brann  and  Skowlan — are  all  alive,  and 
a  little  larger  than  life,  striding  through  the 
mists  of  an  Ireland  in  which  there  once  were 
giants.”  E.  L.  Buell  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  > 

Book  World  pt  2.  pl2  (children’s  Issue) 
N  6  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham  _ 

Commonweal  87:182  N  10  ’67  30w 


"[This]  book  is  pure  pleasure.  The  style  Is 
flowingly  beautiful,  poetical  and  humorous  in  an 
Irish  vein,  and  totally  suitable  to  its  fairy  and 
folk-tale  material.  The  stories  are  releasing  in 
their  use  of  unexpected  magic  event,  within 
tales  courageously  comic  and  starkly  tragic. 

TLS  p450  My  26  ’67  7Qw 


SUTHERLAND,  ARTHUR  E.  The  law  at  Har¬ 
vard:  a.  history  of  ideas  and  men.  1817-1967. 
408o  il  $9.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
340.071  Harvard  University.  Law 


The  history  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  com¬ 
memorates  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  K.  Newmyer 

J  Am  Hist  64:649  D  ’67  660w 


"[This]  is  a  useful  and  readable  survey.  .  .  . 
It  aims  at  the  general  reader,  and  one  hopes 
it  gets  him.  All  the  relevant  facts  and  figures 
and  all  the  principal  people  are  here.  There  is 
an  effort  also  at  intellectual  history,  at  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ideas  that  animated  this  institution 
and  went  forth  from  it.  but  this  effort  Is 
hobbled  by  the  intention  to  address  the  general 
reader,  and  the  result,  while  not  misleading,  is 
superficial.  In  its  treatment  of  the  first  100 
years,  which  are  covered  by  the  earlier  his¬ 
tories.  .  .  .  the  present  book  is  derivative, 
except  for  an  occasional  fresh  insight  or  new 
discovery.  The  last  50  years  are  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land’s  own  story.  But  in  this  section,  as  earlier, 
the  book  suffers  from  a  certain  blandness.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  [it]  fails  for  the  most  part  to  convey 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  during  the  golden 
age  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s.  .  .  .  Toward  the 
end.  as  we  reach  the  present  [the]  book  in¬ 
cludes  some  sections  that  are  a  cross  between 
a  catalo.gue  and  a  fund-raising  pamphlet.”  A.  M. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Je  26  ’67  ISOOw 


“As  befits  an  anniversary  work,  [the  book’s] 
tone  is  benign,  yet  it  is  no  mere  self-con¬ 
gratulatory  tract.  It  traces  the  evolution  of  an 
important  national  resource — a  top-notch  grad¬ 
uate  school — and  describes  the  problems  that 
American  education  has  faced,  some  of  them 
solved,  some  still  to  be  solved,  and  some  maybe 
insoluble.  The  author,  a  graduate  of  the  law 
school  who  went  on  to  teach  there,  is  an 
impressive  writer.  His  style  is  clear  and  ur¬ 
bane.  and  he  takes  the  reader  through  special 
subject  matter  easily,  without  ever  appearing 
to  popularize.” 

New  Yorker  43:191  O  7  ’67  90w 


SUTTON,  ANN.  Among  the  Maya  ruins;  the 
adventures  of  John  Lloyd  Stephens  and 
Frederick  Catherwood,  by  Ann  and  Myron 
Sutton.  222p  11  maps  $4.50  Rand  McNally 
917.28  Mayas — Juvenile  literature.  Central 
America — Description  and  travel — Juvenile 
literature.  Stephens,  John  Lloyd — Juvenile 
literature.  Catherwood,  Frederick — Juvenile 
literature  67-11681 

An  account  "based  on  .  .  .  Stephens’  journal 
of  his  travels  in  the  1840s  in  Honduras,  Guate¬ 
mala.  and  Mexico  with  .  .  .  Catherwood,  the 
artist-architect.  .  .  .  [The  Suttons]  fill  in  with 
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SiUTTON,  ANN— Continued 

infoi-mation  about  subsequent  discoveries  and 
the  accessibility  of  the  [Mayan  ruins]  to 
the  visitor  today.”  (Horn  Bk)  Bibliography. 
Index.  ‘‘Age  twelve  and  up.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


‘  ‘  [The  authors  try]  to  blend  source  material 
with  a  fictionalized  account.  The  result  is  an 
uneven  but  generally  compelling  tale.  .  .  . 

Photographs  and  some  of  Catherwood’s  near¬ 
photographic  drawings  fix  the  mid-century 
mood  and  relate  the  narrative  neatly  to  today’s 
visible  ruins.”  P.  H.  Guidry  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  67 
170w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:299  My  26  ’67  40w 

[YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:360  Je  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Toni  de  Gerez 

Library  J  92:2660  J1  ’67  150w 
‘‘[Thisl  briskly  paced  book  makes  an  ideal 
inti'oduction  to  the  career  of  these  remarkable 
voyagers,  and  should  send  many  readers  to 
Stephens’s  own  works,  still  in  print  after  nearly 
125  years.  The  Buttons  are  too  fond  of  the 
rhetorical  question,  but  they  write  with  ad¬ 
mirable  gusto  and  clarity,  and  nicely  convey  the 
flavor  of  the  exploits.  The  index  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  note:  it  is  elegant,  extensive  and  intel¬ 
ligent.”  Robert  Sllverberg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  ’67  260w 
[YA1 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:60  My  13  ’67  130w  [YA] 


SUTTON,  ANN.  The  Appalachian  Trail:  wil¬ 
derness  on  the  doorstep:  by  Ann  and  Myron 
Sutton:  with  a  foreword  by  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
180p  il  maps  $4.95  Llppincott 
917.3  Appalachian  Trail  67-15602 

The  authors  of  Guarding  the  Treasured 

Lands  (BRD  1966)  ‘‘describe  the  main  sections 
of  the  Trail,  the  geology,  and  the  plant  and 
animal  life,  following  the  seasons  from  south 
to  north.  They  teU  of  the  history  of  the 
Appalachian  region  .  .  .  [and]  discuss  present- 
day  threats  to  the  trail  and  what  is  being  done 
about  them.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:972  N  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:2573  JI  ’67  160w 
‘‘The  vistas  and  the  values  of  this  unusual 
2000-mile  area  are  appreciatively  cataloged  by 
the  authors,  whose  personal  experiences  on  tlie 
Appalachian  Trail  form  the  framework  for 
this  informative  book.  .  .  .  While  there  are 
some  minor  errors  of  fact  .  .  .  [thisl  is  a 
readable,  often  poetic,  companion  volume  to 
[Maurice]  Brooks’  The  Appalachians  [BRD 
1966].” 

Library  J  92:2666  Jl  ’67  80w  [YA] 
‘‘Remnants  of  untamed  countryside  holding 
fast  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  cities — this  is 
what  Ann  Sutton’s  latest  book  is  about.  .  .  . 
[It]  is  an  account  of  a  wilderness  environment, 
a  guide  to  making  one’s  way  through  it,  and 
yie  testimony  of  two  who  were  there.  Well 
designed,  mapped  and  illustrated,  discursive. 
Informative,  it  is  a  mountain-loving  work, 
breathing  fresh  air.  .  .  .  [The  appendix]  is 
rich  with  specific  advice.”  Walter  'reller 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  Je  18  ’67  800w 


SUTTON,  ANN.  The  life  of  the  desert  [by] 
Ann  and  Myron  Sutton:  Pub.  in  coop,  with 
the  World  bk.  encyclopedia.  232p  il  col  il 
maps  $4.95  McGraw 


574.9  Deserts.  Desert  animals.  Desert  plants 

66-17516 

“Divided  into  four  major  sections,  the  book 
begins  by  revealing  the  .  .  .  differences  between 
the  daytime  and  nocturnal  activities  of  typical 
desert  creatures.  It  then  discusses  the  .  .  . 
problem  of  water  and  shows  the  ingenious 
methods  animals  use  to  obtain  it  in  the  arid 
lands  of  the  American  West.  The  third  section 
examines  other  problems  of  survival,  and  the 
fourth  .  .  .  deals  with  the  differences  and 
similarities  among  the  major  North  American 
desert  regions.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


A  magnificently  illustrated  discussion  of  the 
North  American  deserts  presented  in  a  form 
palatable  for  young  adult  readers.  The  text  is 
a  broad  general  treatment,  which,  despite  the 
limitations  of  a  survey  approach,  provides  us 


with  a  meaningful  concept  of  the  desert.  The 
Buttons  have  integrated  basic  ecological  prin¬ 
ciples  into  the  discussion  without  becoming 
obviously  pedantic.”  J.  D.  Buffington  r^rAi 
I  I  n9-in9iK  TVTt-  1  ’67  130w  [YAl 


“’Po  the  tourist,  heading  away  from  the  east, 
this  book  is  a  must,  and  for  tha,t  matter,  even 
dyed-in-the-wool  westerners  would  benefit  fi^ni 
the  mass  of  knowledge  within  its  pages.  The 
authors,  a  husband  and  wife  team  of  National 
Park  fame,  are  gifted  writers.  ._  ,  .  Throughout 
the  pages  thei'e  is  a  concern  with  conservation, 
not  in  the  wishful  thinking  category,  but  based 
on  facts  showing  changes  that  have  taken  pMce 
and  predicting  others  to  follow.  .  .  .  [The 
appendix]  giaphically  explains  the  unique 
qualities  of  all  those  [great  wonders]  .situated 
in  the  deserts  of  the  southwest.  .  .  ..  [A1  most 
readable  book  [which]  in  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer  imparts  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
simultaneously  becomes  a  guidebook.  ’  L.  W. 
Walker 

Natur  Hist  76:64  My  '67  450w 


SUTTON,  DENYS.  James  McNeill  Whistler; 
paintings,  etchings,  pastels  &  watercolours. 
197p  $14.50  N.Y.  graphic 
759.1  Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill 


The  English  critic  “has  followed  his  1963 
biography  of  Wlilstler,  Nocturne  [BRD  19661, 
with  a  .  .  .  selection  of  reproductions.,  .  .  . 
’The  introduction  [discusses]  .  .  .  Whistler’s 
affinities  with  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  masters 
and  .  .  .  his  own  role  in  the  development  of 
that  art  of  the  ■  fin-de-sidcle  which  in  its 
decorative  phases  is  known  as  Art  Nouveau. 
.  .  .  [Also  included  is]  the  artist’s  .  .  .  lecture 
‘Ten  O’clock.’  ”  (Sat  R) 


Choice  4:416  Je  ’67  180w 
“Although  this  book  employs  a  visual  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler, 
it  does  not  provide  enough  color  plates  for  it 
to  be  considez-ed  a  good  pictorial  survey  of  his 
work.  Whistler’s  subtle  use  of  color  is  lost  in 
the  greater  portion  of  black-and-white  repro¬ 
ductions.  The  text  is  brief  and  touches  only 
upon  the  high  points  of  the  artist’s  life  and 
work.  However,  Mr.  Sutton,  a  noted  art 
authority,  holds  the  reader’s  interest  with  his 
moving  and  colorful  style.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  large  art  and  browsing-room  collections.” 
S.  L.  Sobel 

Library  J  92:666  F  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Ki'amer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p76  D  4  ’66  30w 
“On  the  whole,  the  color  reproductions  are 
acceptable — even  more  than  adequate — in  sev- 
ei’al  smaller  paintings,  sketches,  and  water- 
colors  that  have  been  infrequently  reproduced. 

.  .  .  Whistler  has  never  been  entirely  for-gotten, 
but  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  better  remem¬ 
bered.  Slight  as  so  many  of  his  works  were, 
some  few  of  them  like  the  Mother  and 
Carlyle  are  truly  monumental,  and  many  more 
are  Indispensable  documents  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  that  late  nineteenth-century  estheticism 
which  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  influences  in  the  development  of  con¬ 
temporary  abstr-act  art.”  G.  H.  Hamilton 
Sat  R  49:35  D  3  ’66  210w 
“Even  when  all  objections  are  taken  into 
account,  [the  author]  and  his  publishers  have 
produced  what  for  a  long  time  is  likely  to 
remain  the  readiest  and  most  useful  Whistler 
primer.  'Phe  plates  ai-e  reasonably  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  range  of  Whistler’s  work  in 
painting,  etching,  lithography,  pastel  and 
watercolour:  the  notes  on  them  .  .  .  are  fac¬ 
tually  reliable:  the  introductory  essav,  for  all 
the  irritations  of  its  manner,  puts  the  right 

emphasis  in  the  right  places . [However] 

there  are  aspects  of  Whistler’s  art  that  could 
have  been  better  demonstrated.  There  could, 
for  example,  have  been  more  about  his 
prophetic  role  as  a  designer:  ...  In  his  fur¬ 
niture  designs  for  Aubrey  House  and  his  own 
White  House  where  there  is  something  of 
almost  Bauhaus  economy.” 

TLS  p60  Ja  26  ’67  lOOOw 


SUTTON,  DENYS.  Triumphant  satyr:  the 
world  of  Auguste  Rodin.  149p  11  col  il  $7.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

730.9  Rodin,  Auguste.  Sculpture,  French 

66-20197 


xnis  is 


“  Diograpny  ana  critical  estimate 
of  [Rodin  s]  work.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  60:382  Ja  15  ’67  60w 
Choice  4:284  My  ’67  130w 
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“Mr.  Sutton’ 3  particular  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Rodin  is  his  extraordinary  grasp  of 
Rodin’s  aesthetic  and  sexual  concerns.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  technical  production  of  the  book 
is  disappointing:  some  of  the  reproductions 
have  ‘shadows.’  .  .  .  Those  on  coated  stock 
do  not  adequately  present  sculptural  material, 
no  details  are  given,  there  are  no  front  and 
back  views,  and  often  the  fro^al  lighting 
‘bleaches  out’  the  contrast  of  textures  and 
shadows.  Albert  Elsen’s  Rodin  [BRD  1964] 
has  a  more  comprehensive  presentation  of 
Rodin’s  work.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sutton’s 
treatment  of  Rodin  and  his  era  is  a  revelation 
of  our  own.  It  is  for  large  public  and  academic 
libraries.’’  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  92:767  F  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Melville 

New  Statesman  72:847  D  2  ’66  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  23  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Hamilton 

Sat  R  50:40  N  25  ’67  320w 
“Mr.  Sutton  has  drawn  together  a  great  deal 
of  unfamiliar  information  about  Rodin’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  artists,  critics,  collectors  and  pupils 
in  England  from  1880  onwards.  Despite  its 
limitations  this  is  a  sound  and  sensible  study 
which  students  will  find  useful.  .  .  [The  au¬ 

thor]  rightly  lays  great  stress  on  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  breadth  of  Rodin’s  self-acquired  culture 
and  the  extent  of  his  reading.  He  presents  him 
too  as  being  simultaneously  both  an  intellectual 
and  an  unrestrained  sensualist.  But  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  best  passages  deal  with  the  great  variety 
of  stylistic  influences  which  helped  Rodin  to 
attain  his  finest  achievements.  Among  these 
he  rightly  notes  the  names  of  Donatello  and 
Bernini,  as  well  as  Michelangelo,  and  among 
nineteenth-centuiy  figures  those  of  Constant 
Simon,  Barye,  Carpeaux,  Rude,  Frdmiet  and 
Brian,  before  passing  on  to  discuss  what  Rodin 
learnt  from  Roman  and  Greek  as  well  as  Indian 
and  Japanese  sculpture.’’ 

TLS  p628  J1  21  ’66  2900w 


SUTTON,  GEORGE  MIKSCH.  Oklahoma  birds: 
their  ecology  and  distribution,  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  avifauna  of  the  Southern  Great 
Plains:  il.  with  a  water-color  front,  and  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  by  the  author.  674p  maps 
S9.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

598  Birds — Oklahoma  67-10209 

The  birds  are  classified  into  orders,  and  their 
distribution,  nesting  habits,  and  status,,  whether 
resident  or  migrant,  are  given.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“Undoubtedly  the  major  volume  on  Oklahoma 
birds,  and  will  remain  in  first  place  for  a  long 
time.  Sutton  is  a  thorough  and  accurate  orni¬ 
thologist  who  writes  well  and  is  also  a  superb 
artist.  It  is  our  loss  that  he  has  only  one 
new  water  color  for  this  book.  There  are  2  maps 
Plus  28  pen-and-ink  line  drawings  which  have 
been  reprinted  from  other  books.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries  in  Oklahoma  and  ad¬ 
jacent  states,  and  college  and  university  li¬ 
braries  elsewhere.” 

Choice  4:1012  N  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  William  Newman 

Library  J  92:2592  J1  ’67  IlOw 


ingeniousljr  to  perceive  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  animals,  and  the  same  device  crops  up 
incidentally  in  later  stories,  as  in  ‘The  Hoax’. 
.  .  .  But  the  chicken  and  the  dog  that  are  the 
protagonists  of  ‘Argo’  and  ‘The  Mother’  are 
more  than  Aesopian  instruments  for  comment¬ 
ing  on  man’s  foibles.  Svevo  is  interested  in 
what  smell  actually  feels  like  to  the  dog  as  a 
sentient  being.  'Ihat  concern  leads  him  to  the 
larger  problems  of  how  any  person  knows 
about  or  communicates  with  any  other,  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  stories  deal  with  old  age.”  Oscar 
Handlin 

Atlantic  219:146  Ap  ’67  4S0w 
“Although  this  selection  is  pleasant  enough, 
it  points  up  the  limitations  of  the  author  as 
much  as  anything  else.  At  best  he  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  minor  writer,  whose  particular 
strength  lies  in  an  ability  to  describe  the 
problems  of  old  age.  The  translation  is  very 
good,  but  not  good  enough  to  make  of  the 
original  anything  other  than  what  it  is,  an 
interesting  but  not  monumental  series  of  stories 
written  in  a  pleasantly  impressionistic  style.” 

Choice  4:428  Je  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  Curley 

Library  J  92:2159  Je  1  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  Joel  Lieber 

Nation  204:695  My  29 


’67  550w 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:364  Mr  17  ’67  950w 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:29  My  4  ’67  14S0W 
“[The  stories]  are  both  realistic  and  poetic, 
pursuing,  as  they  do,  minuscule  occurrences  to 
their  ironic  roots  and  their  absurd  projections 
on  the  infinitely  wide  screen  of  the  universe. 
It  is  this  analytical  intimacy  combined  with 
universal  debunking  that  undercut  the  d’An- 
nunzianism,  the  grandioseness  and  ‘fine  writing’ 
of  Svevo’s  contemporaries,  and  kept  him  from 
receiving  his  artistic  due.  .  .  .  How  exquisite 
and  deep,  witty  and  serious  ...  all  of  Svevo 
is.  In  the  house  of  modern  fiction,  he  is  the 
atrium.  The  complex  elegance  of  the  Proust 
Salon,  the  hauntedness  of  the  Kafka  Chamber, 
and  the  many-layered  dreams  of  the  Joyce  Bed¬ 
room  are  beyond  this  delightful  central  hall, 
but  it  opens  on  all  of  them:  they  can  all  best 
be  reached  through  it.  .  .  .  Svevo  saw  life  as  a 
joke  Mother  Nature  plays  on  us,  and  his  fiction 
laughs  at  it  and  helps  all  of  us  fellow-victims 
to  laugh.  It  is  not  the  least  profound  view  of 
life.  Nor  the  least  tragic.”  John  Simon 

N  y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  9  ‘67  4|^0w 
“To  call  Italo  Svevo  the  Italian  Proust  is 
to  rob  him  of  his  truly  original  creative 
strength.  Still,  the  resemblances  between  them. 
.  .  .  conveniently  position  Svevo  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  know  little  about  him.  .  .  .  Svevo’s 
works  are  slimmer  than  Proust’s,  and  his 
style  less  absorbing,  more  stilted  and  more 
precious;  still  his  contribution  almost  matches 
Proust’s  influence  on  contemporary  literary 
currents.  .  .  .  The  stories  are  translated  by 
several  different  persons;  oil  of  them  have  a 
high  degree  of  competence,  and  as  far  as  this 
reviewer  can  see  they  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  in  putting  into  decent  English 
Svevo’s  tortured  and  turgid  prose.”  Walter 
Guzzard 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  10  ’67  480w 
TLS  p373  My  4  ’67  310w 
Va  Q  R  43:cx  summer  ’67  90w 


SUTTON,  MYRON,  jt.  auth.  Among  the  Maya 
ruins.  See  Sutton,  A. 


SUTTON,  MYRON,  jt.  auth.  The  Appalachian 
Trail.  See  Sutton.  A. 


SUTTON,  MYRON,  jt.  auth.  The  life  of  the 
desert.  See  Sutton,  A. 


SVEVO,  ITALO.  Short  sentimental  journey,  and 
other  stories:  tr.  froiu  the  Italian  by  Beryl 
De  Zoete  [and  others].  319p  $6  Univ.  of  Calif. 

66-30298 


A  collection  of  eight  stories  wntten  between 
1910  and  1928  by  the  author  of  Confessions  of 
Zeno  (BRD  1930). 


“Only  three  [of  the  stories]  are  fully  polished 
with  the  craftsmanship  Svevo  devot^  to  the 
work  he  published  in  his  lifetime..  these 

tales  not  only  make  fascinating  reading  but  also 
state  the  themes  that  engaged  Svevo  as  a 
thinker.  .  .  .  The  earliest  of  the  stories  attempt 


SWAAN,  WIM.  Japanese  lantern.  243p  pi  col 
pi  $7.95  Taplinger 

915.2  Japan — Social  life  and  customs 

67-10333 

“This  book  is  a  cultural  guide  in  the  form 
of  essays  revealing  the  author’s  experiences  in 
Japan.  Mr.  Swaan  lived  at  Chotoluin  Zen 
'Temple  learning  much  from  the  abbot,  Sohaku 
Ogata.  He  took  lessons  in  sumi-e  (Japanese 
style  ink  painting),  visited  puppet  theatres, 
school  of  No,  attended  tea  ceremonies  and  even 
participated  in  Zen  meditation.  Interwoven 
with  his  experiences  are  explanations  of  annual 
events,  such  as  boys  day  and  tanabata,  the 
star  festival,  and  historical  events  connected 
with  points  of  Interest  he  visited.”  (Librai’y  J) 
Index. 


“[Swaan]  writes  about  the  everyday  customs 
and  manners  of  Japanese  people  as  well  as  the 
deep  philosophy  of  Zen  and  the  influence  of 
Zen  on  Japanese  culture.  The  book  is  easy  to 
read  and  very  interesting  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tive.  Everjr  traveler  to  Japan  should  read  it.” 
Makiko  Doi 

Library  J  92:2157  Je  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Mrs.  Elden  Woods 
Sat  R  50:34  N  25  ’67  160w 
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SWAAN,  WIM — Continued 

“The  aficionado  of  Japan  will  find  in  Mr. 
Swaan’s  narrative  rather  little  that  is  novel  or 
instructive.  But  the  book  has  certain  merits 
for  the  general  reader.  Despite  a  whimsical 
dustcover,  Japanese  Lantern — though  not  pro¬ 
found — is  by  no  means  superficial." 

TLS  p630  J1  29  ’65  120w 


SWAANi  WIM.  Lost  cities  of  Asia;  Ceylon, 
Pagan,  Angkor,  175p  pi  col  pi  $15  Putnam 

915.03  Cities  and  towns.  Ruined,  extinct, 
etc.  66-25448 

This  volume  portrays  five  cities:  Anurad- 
hapura,  Sigiriya,  and  Polonnaruwa  in  Ceylon; 
Pagan  in  Burma,  and  Angkor  in  Cambodia, 
which  flourished  under  the  cultural  influences 
of  India.  Index. 


Book  Week  pl9  D  11  ’66  60w 
“Wim  Swaan,  a  South  African  architect, 
skilled  photographer,  and  scholarly  globe¬ 
trotter,  highlights  India’s  artistic,  technical, 
philosophical,  and  religious  contributions  to  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia.  His  text  is  accurate 
and  free  of  technical  jargon,  "rhe  drawings  and 
piates  speak  eloquently  of  the  greatness  of 
[these]  now  dead  cities.  .  .  .  No  reader  could 
be  left  indifferent  to  the  subtlety  and  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  the  arts  of  Southeast  Asia  which  he 
will  find  reproduced  in  this  book.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  15  ’67  230w 
"The  title  is  somewhat  deceptive,  for  the 
innumerable  lost  cities  of  Asia  [Mr.  Sw6ian] 
has  chosen  only  five.  .  .  .  Still,  five  cities 
make  a  feast,  and  they  have  enough  in  common 
to  give  a  formal  unity  to  the  book.  Happily, 
Mr.  Swaan  writes  well,  and  his  brooding  af¬ 
fection  for  these  cities  spills  over  onto  the 
page.  Happily,  too,  he  is  an  excellent  photo.gra- 
pher  with  a  precise  feeling  for  atmosphere — 
and  he  knows  just  how  to  light  the  many 
sculptures  which  appear  in  his  pages.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  he  has  been  ill-served  by  his  publisher, 
who  has  reproduced  his  color  photographs  in 
poster  colors,  while  the  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs  have  far  too  many  black  blobs  where 
there  should  be  gentle  giadations  of  shadow.” 
Robert  Payne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  D  4  ’66  280w 

Time  88:120  D  9  ’66  lOOw 


[The  author]  has  completed  an  imposing 
task.  .  .  .  There  has  been  stringent  selection 
of  photographs,  meticulous  supervision  at  the 
printers,  and  careful  Inspection  at  tlie  bindery. 
As  any  prospective  buyer  can  see,  the  book 
looks  good  without  being  ostentatious.  But 
there  are  unquestionable  shortcomings.  For 
example,  the  text  on  Angkor  seems  accurate 
enough  until  read  closely.  Then  it  shows  some 
i  •  „  •  the  dates — or 

rather  the  lack  of  them.  Why  have  nearly  all 
dates  been  dispensed  with  in  the  plate  'cap- 
tion.s  and  text?  The  bibliography,  announced 
on  page  5,.  has  apparently  been  eiiminated.  All 
that  remains_are._four  pages  of  emasculated 
notes.  .  .  .  But  if  the  acolytes  of  lost  cities 
do  not  expect  more  than  skim  milk  from  the 
text  they  may  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  cream  which  has  survived  in  the 
form  of  correct  information.  As  for  the  lost 
cities  of  Asia  themselves,  they  captivate  the 
imagination  at  first  glance.” 

TLS  pl211  D  29  ’66  600w 


SWAIN,  JOSEPH  WARD.  Edward  Gibbon  the 
historian.  161p  pi  $5.75  St  Martins 

B  or  92  Gibbon,  Edward  66-22809 

'This  biography  of  the  eighteenth  century 
historian  shows  “how  Gibbon  came  to  hold  the 
views  [^pressed  in  his  Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  1776-88.  Gibbon’s]  .  .  .  Mem¬ 
oirs  are  subjected  to  .  .  .  criticism,  with  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  and  when  they  were  written 
and  published,  and  evaluation  of  their  evi¬ 
dence."  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealogy.  Chro¬ 
nology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Mullett 

Am  Hist  R  72:1391  J1  ’67  440w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  conveniently  compact  yet  highly 
satisfactory  survey  of  the  historian’s  life  As 
§•  food  historian  should,  Swain  sticks  to  the 
facts  but  never  hesitates  to  interpret  them  He 
views  Gibbon  as  a  humanist  turned  historian 
and  IS  at  his  best  discussing  the  background 
and  contents  of  Gibbon's  great  work  One 


could  only  wish  he  had  allowed  himself  more 
space  for  that  task.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
as  the  best  brief  biography  of  Edward  Gib¬ 
bon.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  ’67  140w 
“The  work  was  a  history  not  of  the  body 
but  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Swain]  says  nothing 
about  intellectual  history  in  general,  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  about  Gibbon's  own  philosophical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  bistory.  .  .  .  He  shows  rio  sign  of 
having  read  any  of  the  books  which  influenced 
Gibbon,  or  indeed  any  European  literature  at 
all.  His  knowledge  of  The  Decline  and  Fall 
itself  is  pitfully  superficial.  In  fact,  he  is 
totally  uninterested  in  ideas  of  any  kind.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  is  no  handicap  to  him,  for  he 
has  found  a  theory  which  conveniently  excuses 
him  from  any  such  interest.  This  theory  is 
that  Gibbon’s  ideas  on  history  anyway  do  not 
matter,  for  Gibbon  never  really  thought  about 
histoiy.  Such  ideas '  as  he  expressed,  though 
cast  in  the  form  of  history,  were  realiy  dis¬ 
continuous  ejaculations  caused  by  his  own 
immediate  social  circumstances.  .  .  .  Exter¬ 
nally.  [this]  book  appears  as  a  work  of 
scholarship.  ...  It  is  presented  as  a  grave 
academic  monograph  and  wull  probably  creep 
onto  undergraduate  reading  lists.  In  fact  it  is 
pretentious  and  mindless.  It  contributes  noth¬ 
ing  to  learning,  ....  and  it  positively  sub¬ 
tracts  from  understanding.”  H.  R.  Trevor- 
Roper 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:31  D  21  ’67  2950w 
“Professor  Swain  likes  Gibbon  and  admires 
his  achievement,  but  he  also  shows  how  Gib¬ 
bon’s  appraisals,  far  from  being  wholly  de¬ 
tached,  were  greatly  affected  by  the  events  of 
his  own  lifetime,  such  as  the  British  loss  of 
America.  [This]  work  is  subtle,  plausible,  and 
delightful.  It  makes  the  reader  wish  to  read 
(or  reread)  Gibbon,  and  in  addition  arouses  all 
sorts  of  speculations  about  the  role  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  writing  of  history,  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity — or  perhaps  impossibility — of  historical  im¬ 
partiality.” 

New  Yorker  43:196  Mr  11  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  P1049  N  17  ’66  650w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxxii  summer  ’67  170w 
Yale  R  56:XXX  Je  ’67  900w 


SWAN  BERG,  V/.  A.  Pulitzer.  462p  U  $8.95 
Scribner 

B  or  92  Pulitzer.  Joseph  67-23695 

A  biography  of  the  late  nineteenth-centuiy 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
the  New  York  World  by  the  author  of  (Jitizen 
Hearst  (BRD  1961).  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  27:271  O  15  ’67  lOOOw 
“  ‘The  world’s  outstanding  eccentric’  and 
one  of  the  greatest  editors  America  has  known 
receives  definitive  (we  do  not  often  use  that 
word)  treatment  in  this  biography  which  en¬ 
thralls  with  its  personal  accounting  of  the  man 
even  as  it  informs  with  a  broad  view  of  his 
times.” 

Christian  Century  84:1255  O  4  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  G.  R.  Sheldon 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  12  ’67 
800w 

Critic  26:86  D  ’67-Ja  ’68  170w 
Reviewed  by  Justin  Kaplan 

Harper  235:110  D  ’67  480w 


“[This]  IS  popular  biography  in  the  better 
sense — alive,  full  of  color,  crammed  with  detail, 
and  as  precipitous  as  its  subject.  .  .  .  The  por¬ 
trait  is  a  rounded  and  living  one  of  a  cantanker¬ 
ous  genius  capable  of  generating  deep  loyalty 
and  utter  hatred.  Recommended  for  the  general 
reader  and  for  collections  of  American  journal¬ 
ism.”  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:2761  Ag  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  Carl  Dreher 

Nation  205:502  N  13  ’67  3250w 


Into  a  factual  account  of  the  man’s  career 
[Swanberg]  has  woven  a  fascinating  excursion 
into  psychopathqloCT  and  many  illuminating 
passages  on  political,  sociological  and  economic 
conditions  existing  in  the  period  1870-1911.  The 
defect  that  prevents  it  from  being  the  best  biog¬ 
raphy  ever  written  of  an  American  newspaper- 
nian  is  its  extravagant  estimate  of  the  historical 
importance,  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  One  possible 
irony  remains.  It  would  be  for  this  biography  to 
be  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  which,  tech¬ 
nically,  it  well  deserves.”  G.  W.  Johnson 
New  Repub  167:29  S  30  ’67  1900w 
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“A  splendid  biography.  With  much  new  In- 
foj-mation  at  his  command  from  the  Pulitzer 
papers— which  he  has  combed  as  no  previous 
writer  has  done — Mr.  Swanberg  treats  his  sub¬ 
ject  sympathetically  and,  on  the  whole,  circum¬ 
spectly.  He  is  neither  put  off  nor  mesmerized  .by 
the  Pulitzer  paradoxes  and  complexities,  which 
he  takes  in  stride  as  he  pauges  motive  and  dis¬ 
sects  method.  While  this  is  not  a,  revisionist 
tieatment  at  all,  there  are  many  fresh  insights 
into  Pulitzer.  The  reader  may  raise  an  eyebrow 
at  some  of  the  claims  made  for  his  man,  such 
as  when  Mr.  Swanberg  seems  to  be  giving 
Pulitzer  credit  for  having  set  the  wave  of  20th 
century  refoims  in  motion,  but  those  few  In¬ 
stances  can  be  minimized  in  the  face  of  the 
overall  quality  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
book  properly  deals  with  [Pulitzer'sl  career 
after  he  bought  The  New  York  World  in  1883, 
giving  a  clearly  detailed  picture  of  the  tyran¬ 
nical  invalid  who  ran  his  newspaper  by  remote 
control  from  about  1890  until  his  death  in  1911.” 
Oliver  Knight 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  1  ’67  2300w 
New  Yorker  43:215  O  28  '67  180w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  70:930  O  2  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Little 

Sat  R  60:128  O  14  ’67  1150w 


Pendulum  daydream  of  a  solution.  Along  the 
way,  though,  he  found  strength,  courage,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  could  rely  on  hinwelf. 
And  along  the  way,  too,  the  reader  absorbs  a 
great  deal  of  Arizona  lore.’  Taliaferro  Boat¬ 
wright  Week  pl6  P  19  ’67  320w 

"The  surface  story  puts  this  in  the  categop' 
of  action — survival  yarns.  Its  undercurrerus 
refuse  categorization.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the 
book  is  in  these  hours  of  pain,  flashback  mem¬ 
ories,  and  near-hallucination.  While  there  can 
be  some  quarrel  with  its  parts,  the  total  effect 
of  the  book  is  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
sense  of  Isolation  and  a  conscious  decision  to 
take  over  one's  own  life  which  is  a  unlvwsaJ 
experience  of  adolescence.  This  is  a  very  short 
book  and  it  suggests  itself  as  a  good  one  to 
use  with  the  older  non-reader  who  is  not 
necessarily  a  non-thinker.”  L.  N.  Gerhardt 
□  brary  J  92:348  Ja  16  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Gipson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl2  N  6  ’66  130w 
[YAl 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Ant  n  Kn-afi  XTr  18 


CT  lon-m-  rwAi 


SWARTHOUT,  KATHRYN,  Jt.  auth.  Whlch- 
away.  See  Swarthout,  Q. 


SWANN,  DONALD,  comp.  Sing  round  tlie 
year:  songs  of  praise;  sel.  &  composed  by 
Donald  Swann;  with  drawings  by  Roy  Spen¬ 
cer.  112p  $6  David  White  co. 

783.6  Carols.  Songs  66-24638 

"A  prelude  of  Christmas  carols  leads  off 
this  collection  of  18  hymns  with  simple  piano 
scores.  Ranging  from  ‘Here  We  Go  Up  to 
Bethlehem’  to  ‘Benedlctus,’  the  songs  are 
mostly  modem  in  origin  and  sacred  in  tone, 
designed  to  praise  the  Lord  throughout  the 
year.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


"The  music  is  simply  written  for  young 
pianists,  and  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  a 
stimulating  gift  for  those  who  like  to  gather 
around  the  piano  at  Christmas.’  Charlotte 

Tq 

Atlantic  218:166  D  ’66  80w 
“From  England  is  this  inviting  collection  of 
new  carols  for  children:  fresh,  imaginative, 
original  material  for  organists  and  teachers 
‘yearning  for  something  new.’  .  .  .  The  first 
six  [songs],  linked  by  passages  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  share  the 
Christmas  theme  and  may  be  performed  as  a 
unit.  Some  of  the  verses  are  as  new  as  the 
music:  others  are  ancient,  like  the  canticles 
from  the  Book  of  Common  PTayer,  or  tradi¬ 
tional,  like  the  spiritual  from  Uganda.  A  well- 
designed.  attractive  book  with  clear  print  and 
notation,  and  occasional  line  drawings.” 
E.  L.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:725  D  ’66  130w 


Reviewed  hy  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  D  4  ’66  60w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:66  D  10  ’66  40w 


SWARTHOUT,  GLENDON.  Whlchaway.  by 
Glendon  and  Kathryn  Swarthout;  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Richard  M.  Powers.  lOlp  $3.25;  lib 
bdg  $3.29  Random  house 

66-9623 

A  "boy  rides  off  from  the  main  ranch  in  a 
direction  he  had  not  planned  to  take,  breaks 
both  his  legs  while  greasing  a  windmill,  and 
spends  two  days  and  nights  exposed  on  the 
platform,  managing  to  get  down  just  as  his 
cooly  indifferent  father  arrives.  Twice  rescue 
is  possible  and  twice  the  boy  is  let  down  by 
people  Intent  on  their  own  survival.  .  .  .  Grades 
six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


"While  [this]  is  supposedly  a  story  of  a  boy 
growing  to  maturity,  only  the  very  young  could 
possibly  stomach  the  tale  and  it  ends  as  flat 
as  most  of  the  surrounding  ranch  land.” 

Best  Sell  26:296  N  1  ’66  lOOw 
“  ‘Trouble’  can  be  a  forcing  house  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  maturity.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  young  ‘Whlchaway,’  the 
15 -year-old  hero  of  the  fine,  tough  tale  hy 
Glendon  and  Kathryn  Swarthout  which  also 
bears  his  name.  .  .  .  ‘Which’  brought  his 
trouble  on  himself,  hy  not  being  alert  to  what 
might  happen.  Men,  mean  and  foolish,  com¬ 
pounded  it.  Nature — ^predatory  animals,  heat, 
hunger,  thirst — deepened  it.  He  got  himself  out 
of  It,  elaborately,  in  almost  a  Plt-and-the 


SWARUP,  SHANTI.  A  study  of  the^  Chinese 
communist  movement.  289p  $5.60  Oxford 
320.951  Communist  party  (China).  China 
— ^Politics  and  government— -1912-1949^  71997 

The  author  deals  with  the  period  of  seven 
years  between  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  almost  suc¬ 
cessful  purge  of  1927  and  the  Long  March  of 
1934.  His  thesis  is  "that  a  revolution  could 
succeed  in  China  only  if  it  was  able  to  rely 
both  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  against  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation,  and  on  the  nationalism 
which  increasingly  penetrated  aU  elements  in 
Chinese  society  in  the  early  twentieth  centmw 
The  Kuomintang,  in  his  view,  was  defeated 
because  Chiang  Kai-shek  sacrificed  the  social 
revolution  to  the  national  revolution.'  M^  Tse- 
tung  established  his  leadership  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  and  ultimately  In  the  whole 
country,  because  he  discovered  a  formula  for 
combining  the  two.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


"[The  author  presents  a]  persuasively  argued 
and  well  documented  thesis.  .  .  .  The  book_  in¬ 
cludes  a  special  discussion  of  the  relations 
between  the  Comintern,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership  and  Mao.  Bibliography  of  works  in 
Chinese  and  in  Western  languages.” 

Choice  3:941  D  ’66  200w 


Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Schram 

Pol  Scl  Q  82:619  D  ’67  550w 


“Mr.  Swarup’s  contribution,  based  on  con¬ 
siderable  work  with  the  primary  sources,  is 
most  welcome,  and  contains  much  that  is  new 
and  useful.  Unfortunately  it  is  marred  by  nu¬ 
merous  errors.  These  are  explicable  partly  by 
the  author’s  apparent  failure  to  consult  cer¬ 
tain  Important  materials  which  should  have 
been  available  to  him  in  the  places  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preface,  he  did  his  work.  .  .  . 
But  Mr.  Swarup’s  errors  also  grow  out  of  a 
determination  to  present  a  view  of  the  history 
of  Chinese  Communism  which  l.s  consistent  and 
fits  his  thesis.  ...  In  his  effort  to  present 
Mao’s  behaviour  as  more  coherent  than  it  in 
fact  was,  Mr.  Swarup  .  .  .  Ignores  the  con¬ 
tradictions  between  his  Image  of  Mao  and 
evidence  contained  in  his  own  sources.  ...  A 
further  major  weakness  in  the  book  is  Mr. 
Swarup’s  lack  of  Interest  in  the  military  aspect 
of  Mao’s  revolutionary  model.  .  .  .  [He]  brings 
us  apt  and  stimulating  observations,  but  not, 
as  yet.  a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the 
historical  proces.s  as  a  whole.” 

TLS  p719  Ag  11  ’66  llOOw 


SWEARINGEN,  ARTHUR  RODGER.  See 
Swearingen,  R. 


SWEARINGEN,  RODGER,  ed.  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  power  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  127p  $3.95  Basic  bks. 

335.4  Russia — Foreign  relations.  China 
(People’s  Republic  of  China) — Foreign  re¬ 
lations.  History,  Modern — 20th  centui-^^^^^ 

A  symposium  on  “the  nature  of  Sovlet- 
Chinese  Communist  ideology  and  power  in  the 


1282 
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SWEARINGEN,  RODQBR— Continued 
world  of  yesterday  and  today  [which  attempts 
tol  .  .  .  provide  implications  for  tomorrow.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘All  five  authors  .  .  .  are  well-known 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  Soviet,  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  world  poli¬ 
tics,  and  to  a  degree,  international  Communist 
movement  as  well.  It  is  therefore  good  to  have 
this  volume  to  present  their  respective  views 
and  analyses  in  a  concise  version.  .  .  .  The 
stylistic  qualities  vary  somewhat  from  one 
chapter  to  another.  (Generally  speaking,  it  is 
appropriate  for  undergraduate  and  above.” 

Choice  4:348  My  ’67  130w 
‘‘Max  Frankel’s  evaluation  of  the  factor  of 
change  and  of  the  dilemmas  of  policy  posed  for 
Communist  leaders  is  indeed  intri^'-uing.  Philip 
Mosely  has  written  a  characteristically  incisive 
analysis  of  recent  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Less 
impressive  is  George  Taylor’s  examination  of 
China’s  foreign  policy.  The  nature  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  a  detente  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Russia  are  probed  by  Marshall  Shulman 
in  an  essay  which  suffers  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  its  language.  The  final  study,  on 
Moscow-Peking  relations,  by  Rodger  Swear¬ 
ingen  is  carefully  thought  out  and  convincingly 
written.  Despite  soft  spots,  this  is  a  first-rate 
collection  of  studies.  For  scholars  and  adult 
readers.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:6984  D  1  ’66  140w 


SWEET,  FREDERICK  A,  Miss  Maiy  Cassatt, 
impressionist  from  Pennsylvania.  242p  il  col 
pi  $7.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
B  or  92  Cassatt,  Mary  66-13423 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elson 

Am  Hist  R  72:716  Ja  ’67  420w 
Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Hyslop 

J  Aesthetics  25:335  spring  ’67  450w 


SWENSON,  MAY.  Half  sun  half  sleep;  new 
poems.  l28p  $4.50;  pa  $1.95  Scribner 

811  67-11638 

Most  of  the  entries  in  this  collection  were 
first  published  in  magazines  such  as  The 
New  Yorker  and  the  Hudson  Review,  or  in 
anthologies.  The  translations,  in  the  conclud- 
mg  section,  ‘‘of  poems  by  six  contemporary 
Swedish  poets  are  part  of  a  project  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Bolllngen  Foundation  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Poetry  Center  (New  York).” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Chad  Walsh 

Book  Week  p5  Je  4  ’67  600w 
‘‘While  it  is  a  fascinating  temptation  to 
characterize  May  Swenson’s  poetry  as  being 
typical  New  Yorker  style  verse,  her  imagery 
so  often  rises  above  cuteness  that  she  refuses 
to  be  so  neatly  categorized.  .  .  .  The  poet 
seems  to  be  able  to  say  clever  things,  and 
then  apologize  with  a  series  of  splendid  poems. 
She  is  particularly  talented  when  describing 
the  physical  world  .  .  .  and  her  finest  poem 
in  this  collection  is  ‘Sleeping  Overnight  on 
the  Shore.’  .  .  .  Alternately  extremely  good 
and  almost  (but  less  frequently)  as  bad.  May 
Swenson  remains  a  major  poet  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene.”  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:125  Ja  1  ’67  150w 
‘‘[May  Swenson’s]  concentration  on  the  ver- 
P^L®'lMLfvalent  of  experience  is  so  true,  so  often 
brilliant,  that  one  watches  her  with  hope  and 
pleasure.  .  .  .  The  whole  volume  is  an  album 
of  experiments — but  experunents  that  pay  off. 
It  is  strange  to  see  the  once-radlcal  carmen 
figuratum,  the  calligraphic  poem,  spatial  forms, 
imagist  and  surreal  forms  .  .  .  being  used 
with  such  ease  and  unselfconsciousness.  ”  Karl 
Shapiro 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  My  7  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  William  Stafford 

Poetry  111:184  D  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Phllbrlck 

Sat  R  60:32  Je  3  '67  210w 


SWENSON,  MAY.  Poems  to  solve,  unp  lib  bdg 
$3.31  Scribner 

811  66-27516 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  2  ’67  200w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:302  My  26  ’67  20w 
Horn  Bk  43:77  F  ’67  IlOw 


Reviewed  by  Lillian  Morrison 

Library  J  92:348  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 


SWINNERTON, 

Doubleday 


FRANK.  Sanctuary.  272p  $4.96 
67-16793 


‘‘The  scene  is  a  .  ,  .  mansion  in  contempo- 
rai'y  London  where  eight  old  ladies  live  in  re¬ 
tirement.  'rhey  are  given  their  present  quarters 
and  maintained  through  the  charity  of  wealthy 
Lady  Horsham.  .  .  .  Stella  Goodmayes  .  .  . 
[who]  manages  the  home  and  possesses  the 
deep  affection  of  all  the  inmates  .  .  .  has  to 
undergo  a  serious  operation.  Annie  Morgan,  her 
replacement,  is  a  cranky  martinet.  .  .  .  Eventu¬ 
ally  .  .  .  Miss  Morgan  becomes  ill,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  is  well-handled  by  the  ‘leader’  among 
the  old  ladies.  Stella  Goodmayes  recovers  and 
happily  returns  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Abbey, 
the  name  of  the  old  folks’  home.”  (Best  Sell) 


‘‘This  is  an  old-fashioned  Victorian  or  Ed¬ 
wardian  novel  written  with  Fra.nk  Swinnerton’s 
usual  smoothness  and  grace  of  style.  .  .  .  [The 
book’s]  rather  maudlin  approach  to  its  subject 
matter,  the  subject  matter  itself,  and  the  easy¬ 
going  narrative  pace  rather  limits  the  appeal 
of  the  book  to  an  audience  of  women  aged  in 
their  sixties  or  seventies.  ...  It  lacks  the 
necessary  contemporaneousness  and  gusto  which 
even  the  typical  hammock  reader  would  re¬ 
quire.”  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:141  J1  1  ’67  2S0w 
Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  Je  18  ’67  600w 
“Mr.  Swinnerton  tells  about  the  old  ladles 
and  their  trials  and  triumphs  in  a  series  of 
small  and  marvellously  detailed  episodes  that 
gain  meaning  and  strength  from  the  extensive 
background  that  is  present  and  real  from  the 
start,  although  hardlv  any  words  are  devoted  to 
it.  This  is  a  kind  and  amusing  book.” 

New  Yorker  43:143  Je  3  ’67  240w 
‘‘The  fact  that  Mr.  Swinnerton  is  an  old 
man  makes  his  comments  on  the  old  people  he 
is  writing  about  not  more  authentic,  but  more 
honest — the  savagery  and  the  pleasures  they 
experience  are  never  sentimentalized  or  con¬ 
descended  to — they  are  people  whose  rights  and 
demands  deserve  our  attention:  even  If  Mr. 
Swinnerton  cannot  always  avoid  suggesting  that 
perhaps  he  knows  better  than  they  do  what  is 
good  for  them.  .  .  .  [He]  tells  his  simple  but 
eventful  story  with  perfect  balance  and  panache. 
Each  of  his  old  women  Is  sketched  wlUiout 
caricature  but  with  memorable  wit.” 

TLS  p964  O  20  ’66  440w 


SWINT,  HENRY  L.,  ed.  Dear  ones  at  home: 
letters  from  contraband  camps;  sel.  and  ed. 
by_  Henry  L.  Swlnt.  274p  $6.96  Vanderbilt 
univ.  press 

973.78  U.S. — History — Civil  War — Personal 
narratives  66-15288 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Larrv  Gara 

Am  Hist  R  72:714  Ja  ’67  300w 
Choice  4:90  Mr  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Rose 

J  Am  Hist  63:828  Mr  ’67  240w 


SYDENHAM,  J.  The  French  revolution. 
255p  pi  maps  $6.96  Putnam 

944.04  France — ^History — ^Revolution,  1789- 
1799  66-20690 

“The  Revolution  is  covered  .  .  .  from  the 
convening  of  the  States  General  early  in  1789 
to  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  with  an  opening  chap- 
ter  that  treats  conditions  in  France  before 
the  Revolution  and  a  concluding:  chapter  that 
events  following  Robespierre’s  fall.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“Utilizing  tte  recent  research  by  Cobban. 
Hampson.  and  Rud6,  Sydenham  has  portrayed 
the.  revolutionary  years  as  a  political  and  a 
socio-economic  struggle  between  Paris  and 
France.  .  .  .  The  myth  of  the  ‘Qlrondln  party’ 
^  exploded.  .  .  .  The  belief  that  the  Re&i  of 
terror  was  only  a  wartime  measure  expedited 
and  executed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
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Safety  is  similarly  destroyed.  .  .  .  While 

Sydenham’s  work  does  not  measure  up  to 
Thompson’s  French  Revolution  IBRD  19451  with 
respect  to  the  latter’s  detail  and  political  narra¬ 
tive,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fitting  companion. 
Sydenham  should  be  used  with  care,  however, 
by  those  who  might  be  intimidated  by  his  iier- 
suasive  interpretation,  or  are  interested  in  the 
revolutionary  era  only  periphei^iily.  Recom¬ 
mended  highly  for  scholars  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.” 

Choice  3:947  D  ’66  240w 
‘‘[This  is]  a  valuable  addition  to  English 
writing  on  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  empirical  book.  The  author  has  no  rigid 
interpretative  formula  into  which  to  fit  men 
and  events.  He  puts  forward,  it  is  true,  two 
general  arguments  about  the  Revolution  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  But  he  does  not  allow  either  argu¬ 
ment  to  dominate  his  exposition  of  individual 
iKilitical  situations.  .  .  .  [He]  set  out  to  ■^ite 
a  general  history,  based  on  secondary  authori¬ 
ties  and  printed  sources,  that  would  appeal  to 
the  general  reader  and  be  useful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  He  has  succeeded  without  making  tire¬ 
some  concessions  to  any  Imagined  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  general  reader  for  fine  writing  and 
atmospheric  divagations.” 

Economist  217:732  N  13  ’65  420w 

Reviewed  by  A.  Goodwin 

Engl  Hist  R  82:397  Ap  ’67  700w 
‘‘[Sydenham’s]  short  synthesis  is  strongest  on 
the  Girondins,  on  which  he  is  an  expert.  .  .  . 
Since  he  doubts  the  importance  of  class  con¬ 
flict,  his  book  will  be  of  limited  Interest  to 
those  Interested  in  the  social  aspects  of  the 
revolution.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Informed  and 
convenient.”  E.  J.  Hobsbawn  „  „ 

New  Statesman  71:382  Mr  18  '66  330w 
‘‘[With  Dr.  Sydenham]  we  are  invited  once 
more  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
in  terms  of  conflicts  of  power.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  useful  exercise,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  and  rather  overdue  antidote  to  the 
often  schematic  presentation  of  constant  class 
conflict  in  the  less  sophisticated  works  of 
Lefebvre  and  Seboul.  .  .  .  This  is  a  useful  and 
up-to-date  political  history  of  the  Revolution. 
Dr.  Sydenham  is  careful  about  his  definitions 
and  is  at  all  times  aware  of  the  predominant 
role  of  militant  minorities  in  a  series  of  poli¬ 
tical  movements  that  left  a  large  section  of  the 
community  apathetic  or  prudently  noncom- 
n\ittal:  abstention,  as  he  reminds  us  several 
times,  constitutes  an  exercise  in  political  dis- 
approval.’* 

TUS  pl92  Mr  10  ’66  2000w 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS.  Dr  Thomas  Sydenham 
(1624-1689) :  his  life  and  original  writings  [by] 
Kenneth  Dewhurst.  191p  pi  maps  $6  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

B  or  92  Medicine  66-13348 

Originally  Sydenham’s  writings  ‘‘were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  various  friends,  and  the 
subsequent  English  versions  are  retranslations 
into  a  smoother,  less  robust  langauge  than 
Sydenham  had  himself  employed  [Mr.  Dew¬ 
hurst  presents  the  extant]  English  verstons 
of  these  items  .  .  .  [together  with]  11  letters 
by  Sydenham,  as  well  as  several  letters  and 
docurnents  about  him.  The  writings  and  cor- 
respondence  comprise  the  second  part  of  ,tnw 
hook.  The  first  part  Is  a  brief  biOCTaphy  which 
offers  a  background  for  the  writings.”  (Sci¬ 
ence)  Index.  _ 

‘‘Dewhurst  has  made  use  of  the  Lovelace 
collection  of  Locke’s  papers,  tacotyoratlng 
some  new  material  in  his  biography.  Although 
he  does  not  materially  alter  the  picture  of 
Sydenham’s  life  presented  by  earlier  writers, 
he  does  enrich  our  knowledge  of  various 
aspects,  particularly  Sydenham’s  medical  prac¬ 
tice  and  his  relations  with  Locke.  .  .  .  The 
discussion  of  the  Influences  on  Syd^enham  s 
theory  tends  to  be  somewhat  thin,  however. 
For  example,  Dewhurst  does  not  make  clear 
that  Sydenham  was  an  Aristotelian  In  philos¬ 
ophy  ”  George  Rosen 

Science  156:1094  Mr  3  ’67  460w 
‘‘It  was  not  until  the  Restoration  that  Syden¬ 
ham.  guided  by  his  friend,  Robert  Boyle,  set¬ 
tled  down  to  medical  practice  and  in  a  short 
time,  by  means  of  recording  what  he  saw 
by  his  accurate  and  acute  observations  of  his 
patients,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  adherence 
to  ancient  and  petrified  theories,  storied  medi¬ 
cine  on  that  clinical  course  that  it  has  followed 
ever  since.  Dr.  Dewhurst  has  written  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  Sydenham*  profession^ 
life  and  quotes  details  _  of  the  tr^tment  he 
gave  to  many  of  his  patients.  .  .  .  The  medical 


essays  are  written  in  agreeably  simpto 
straightforward  English,  and  to  be  able  to  read 
them  a.s  they  were  originally  presented  will 
give  pleasui-e  and  interest  to  many  people. 
TLS  p7  Ja  5  ’67  410w 

SYMONDS,  RICHARD.  The  British  and  their 
successors;  a  study  in  the  development  of 
the  government  services  in  the  new  states. 
286p  $8  Northwestern  univ.  press 

325.3  Civil  service— Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain — Colonies.  States,  New  66-17015 
In  this  study  of  ‘‘how  local  personnel  came 
to  responsible  positions  in  the  public  services 
of  Britain’s  former  colonies  [India  and  Ceylon, 
West  Africa,  and  East  Africa,  Syinonds]  .  .  . 
attempts  to  trace  the  complex  interplay  be¬ 
tween  (a)  the  colonial  administrators  need  to 
govern  at  reasonable  cost;  (b).  the  promises  of 
racial  equality  made  by  mid-nineteento-century 
Parliaments:  (c)  the  pseudo-scientiflc  asser¬ 
tions  of  racial  inequality  of  late  nineteenth- 
century  European  thought:  and  (d)  the  un¬ 
avoidable  pull  between  the  d^ire  to  sustain 
European  ‘standards’  of  training  and  admin¬ 
istration,  the  growing  demands  of  the  newy 
educated  for  greater  opportunities,  and  the 
concern  of  the  farsighted  among  the  admin¬ 
istrators  to  share  more  responsibility  ^  in¬ 
dependence  approached.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Bib¬ 
liography. 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Embree 

Am  Hist  R  72:1397  JI  ’67  600w 
‘‘In  West  Africa  [the  author]  traces  the 
experience  of  Africans  who  were  taken  into 
responsible  positions  early  .  ,  .  through  the  ary 
years  when  the  British  occupied  all  significant 
positions,  to  the  reasonably  orderly  and  planned 
transitions  in  Ghana  and  Nigeria.  .  .  .„He 
sketches  the  contrary  approach  used  in  East 
Africa,  where  upper-level  educational  institu¬ 
tions  were  avoided.  Asian  immigrants  filled  the 
middle-level  administrative  jobs,  and  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  rapid  coming  of  independence  left  the 
successor  states  with  all  too  few  qualified  Afri¬ 
cans.  .  .  .  Symonds  is  judicious  throughout.  He 
avoids  the  easy  polemic;  his  judgments  are  care¬ 
ful  and  documented.  He  depends  larg^y  on  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  and  memoirs.  These  .are 
used  Ingeniously  and  to  good  effect.  ...  It  is  a 
pitj'  that  his  scholarly  method  was  so  conseiwa- 
tlve  that  he  avoids  the  use  of  interview  mater¬ 
ials.”  Howard  Wriggins 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:228  Mr  67  600w 

‘‘The  shortcomings  in  both  training  and 
perlence  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
transition  from  colonial  status  to  independence 
are  well  portrayed  in  this  book  by  Richard 
Symonds,  who  has  had  many  years  of  se^ice 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  .as.  a  Resident 
Representative  of  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Board.  ...  A  peculiarly  interesting  feature  of 
the  author’s  analysis  is  his  conclusion  that 
‘at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  process  of 
localization  was  reversed  m  West  Africa  and 
halted  in  India.’  For  this  curious  turn  of 
events  he  suggests  a  variety  of  reasons,  in¬ 
cluding  insistence  on  setting  the  standards  for 
higher  education  at  so  lofty  a  level  that  only 
a  handful  of  local  students  could  hope  to  meet 
them.”  Rupert  Emerson  ’66- 

’67  450W 

SYMONS,  JULIAN.  A  pictorial  history  of  crime 
[Eng  title:  Crime  and  detection:  an  illustrated 
history  from  1840].  288p  $10  Crown 

364  Crime  and  criminals  66-26186 

This  book  ‘‘attempts  to  cover  every  aspect 
of  its  theme  over  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter:  penology,  sociology,  criminalistics, 

police  organization  and  celebrated  cases.  (N  z 
Times  Bk  R)  Murder,  extortion,  kidnapping, 
stock  manipulation,  and  robbery  are  among 
the  illegal  activities  illustrated.  Omitted  are 
political  offenses  and  cases  of  espionage.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

"There  is  a  morbid  fascination  In  this  sad 
procession  of  famous  bluebeards,  poisoners, 
mass  murderers,  and  other  specimens  of  hu¬ 
man  pathology.  One  is  taken  back  to  the  Al 
Capone  era,  the  Dlllinger  epic,  the  Lindberg 
and  Loeb  and  Leopold  cases,  et  al.  The  book 
also  reaches  back  to  the  Dreyfus  affair,  to 
Jesse  James,  the  assassinations  of  Lincoln  and 
McKinley,  and  other  well-known  cases  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Au.stralia,  England  and  France.  Although 
not  really  a  work  of  social  history,  this  book 
is  accurate  and  on  the  whole  readable.  Joseph 

Library  J  92:788  F  15  ‘67  140w 
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SYMONS,  JULIAN— Cowtinwed 
“While  he  does  not  neglect  the  psychological 
and  sociological  aspects  of  crimes  [Mr  Sy¬ 
mons]  sticks  to  the  facts.  This  is  a  truly  fas¬ 
cinating  book.  Open  it  almost  anywhere  and 
you’re  likely  to  get  a  salutary  shock.  .  .  .  Mr 
Symons  begins  his  history  at  1840  because  this 
date  marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period 
so  far  as  crime  and  its  detection  are  concerned. 
The  early  illustrations  during  the  pre-photo¬ 
graphic  period  include  some  delightfully  curious 
items.  .  .  .  The  section  on  a  number  of  the 
classic  Victorian  murder  trials  is  admirably 
concise.  .  .  .  The  Americans  are  well-repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  a  lithograph  of  Jesse  James 
[and]  .  .  .  the  Molly  Maguires  are  there.  .  .  . 
The  section  on  the  assassination  of  American 
presidents  is  peculiarly  topical,  when  we  have 
the  greatest  unsolved  murder  mystery  of  all 
time  on  our  hands.’’  Maurice  Richardson 
New  Statesman  72:941  D  23  '66  650w 
“[Symons]  has  a  fantastic  gift  for  conveying 
the  complete  flavor  of  a  case  In  a  handful  of 
words — aided  ...  by  the  vivid  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Errors  and  misinterpretations  are  mini¬ 
mal.  .  .  .  Here  Is  the  perfect  bedside  book  for 
the  aficionado  of  crime.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Ja  8  ’67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Ja  28  ’67  30w 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  ARCHEOLOGICAL  CHEMIS¬ 
TRY,  3d,  ATLANTIC  CITY.  1962.  Archeo¬ 
logical  chemistry.  See  Levey,  M.,  ed. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  RESEARCH  ISSUES  IN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  POPULATION 
CHANGE,  PITTSBURGH,  1964.  See  Shepa, 
M.  C.,  ed. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  FAMILY  INTER- 
GENERATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE,  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  1963.  So¬ 
cial  structure  and  the  family.  Sea  Shanas. 
E..  ed. 


SYRETT,  HAROLD  C.,  ed.  The  papers  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  vlO-11.  See  Hamilton,  A. 


SZABOLCSI,  BENCE.  A  history  of  melody  [tr. 
by  Cynthia  Jolly  and  S6ra  Karig;  pub.  In 
coop,  with  Corvina  press,  Budapest].  312p 
Pi  $9.50  St  Martins 

781.4  Music — ^History  and  criticism  64-12334 
’This  ^k  “first  appeai'ed  in  Hungarian  In 
1950,  followed  by  a  2nd  edition  in  1957.  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  In  1959.  and  now  .  .  .  [an] 
English  tr^slatlon.  The  book  consists  of  eight 
chapters  dealing  with  the  history  of  melody, 
from  The  World  of  Primitive  Melody’  ...  to 
‘The  Modern  Melody,’  followed  by  an  Appendix 
of  five  chapters,  chiefly  devoted  to  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  aesthetics  of  melody.-  ...  [It  in¬ 
cludes]  a  list  of  the  160  short  musical  ex¬ 
amples  (arranged  alphabetically  by  com¬ 
poser).  (Choice)  German  edition  entitled  Bau- 
^elne  zu  elner  Geschlchte  der  Melodic,  1959. 

Hungarian  original:  A  Melddla 
’Tbrtdnete,  Index, 


‘  While  the  work  Is  at  once  too  rhapsodic  in 
style  and  technical  In  content  to  be  useful  to 
the  great  majority  of  undergradxiates.  It  pro- 
vides  a  unique  contribution  to  the  history  and 
aesthetics  of  melody  and  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  libraries  serving  honors  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  music  history  and  theory.” 
Choice  3:1023  Ja  ’67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Baird  Hastings 

Library  J  91:3735  Ag  ’66  IlOw 
author  Implies]  that  all  musical  sub- 
— derives  from  a  pre-estab- 
llshed  set  of  basic  types  or  matrices.  .  . 
[However] ,  there  are  too  many  melodies  that 
defy  this  too-neat  test  of  parentage.  ...  As  a 
record  of  rnelodic  relationships  within  and  be¬ 
tween  musical  styles  and  eras,  as  a  series  of 
penetrating  ge^neralizations  about  human  states 
those  styles,  this  book  is  uniquely 
readable,  provocative.  .  .  .  Mr.  Szabolcsi’s 
repertory  is  vast  He  writes  with  stunning 
disparate  matters  as  Bartdk’s 
melodic  style,  the  socioeconomic  roots  of 
Rococo,  the  crossbreeding  of  popular  song  with 
Josquin  s  _musle  and  the  nibblings  of  penta- 

Music  Lib  Assn  Notes  23:266  D  '66 
7o0w 


“Although  Professor  Szabolcsl  Is  a  recognized 
authority  on  folk  music  (he  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bartdk  and  KodAly  in  their  work 
In  this  fiultful  field)  he  is  .  .  [also]  .an 

erudite  and  iiluminating  guide  with  something 
fresh  to  say  about  almost  every  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  music  in  the  western  world  from 
the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present  time. 
His  main  aim,  Indeed  (and  this  Is  what  lends 
distinction  to  this  book) .  is  to  show  how  musi¬ 
cal  foinis  and  styles  are  bound  up  with  and, 
to  some  extent,  reflect  the  ethos  not  only  of 
particular  countries  or  nations  but  of  whole 
epochs  as  well.  .  .  .  [He  avoids]  excessive  spe¬ 
cialization  and  shows  all  sorts  of  significant 
and  illuminating  affinities  between  the  various 
cultures  and  centres  of  civilization.” 

TLS  pll40  D  8  ’66  lOOOw 


SZARKOWSKI,  JOHN.  The  photographer’s  eye. 
155p  $5.96;  pa  $3.96  Mus.  of  modern  art 
779  Photography,  Artistic  66-26724 

This  book  is  based  on  the  1964  exhibition  at 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  by  the  head  of 
the  photography  department,  Mr.  Szarkowski 
“names  and  illustrates  five  factors  that  together 
define  what  photography  is  all  about  .  .  .  [and] 
considers  each  factor  separately.  .  .  .  Each  of 
these  sections  is  actually  a  portfolio  of  photo¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  designed  to  illustrate  and  to  elab¬ 
orate  on  the  point  in  question.”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R) 


“The  selection  of  19  th-  and  20th-Century 
photographs  Included  here  shows  the  Importance 
of  the  symbolic  microcosm,  however  banal,  and 
the  effects  on  the  validity  and  emotional  im¬ 
pact  of  a  photograph  made  by  judicious  fram¬ 
ing  and  the  often  unusual  angle  of  viewing  the 
subject.  The  text  is  very  brief  but  makes  Its 
points  well.  The  pictures  should  be  studied  by 
all  amateurs.  Useful  for  photography  collec¬ 
tions.”  R.  L.  Enequist 

Library  J  92:1147  Mr  15  *67  130w 


“Setting  himself  the  task  of  explaining  ‘what 
photographs  look  like,  and  why  they  look 
that  way,’  [the  author  has  created]  ...  a 
visual  layman’s  primer  In  photographic  ap¬ 
preciation,  one  of  the  least  understood  and — 
in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  cameras,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  an  unending  stream  of  photographs 
—one  of  the  most  neglected  of  contemporary 
forms  of  graphic  expression.  .  .  .  [This  book] 
Is  probably  the  first  to  try  directly  to  educate 
the  public  in  photographic  appreciation.  The 
Introduction  ...  Is  an  Informative  historical 
survey  of  photography’s  effect  on  the  public’s 
traditional  ways  of  looking  at  pictures.”  Jacob 
Deschin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  Mr  19  '67  360w 


SZULC,  TAD.  The  bombs  of  Palomares.  274p 
maps  $6.50  Viking 

623.4  Hydrogen  bomb.  Aeronautics — ^Acci¬ 
dents.  Palomares.  Spain  67-10221 

A  discussion  of  Incidents  following  the 
colllslpn  above  Spain  of  two  American  planes 
on  the  morning  of  Monday.  January  17.  1966. 
.  .  .  One  of  them  was  carrying  four  H-bombs, 
which  fell,  along  with  the  wreckage,  on  the 
yillage  of  Palomares  In  southern  Spain.  The 
incident  suddenly  Involved  the  tiny  community 
In  high,  politics  and  technology.”  (Atlantic) 
The  author,  Madrid  bureau  chief  of  The  New 
York  Times,  attempts  to  describe  the  political, 
military,  humanistic  and  technological  elements 
Involved  in  the  bomb  search.  Bibliography. 


Revieweu  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  219:132  My  ’67  200w 
“V^at  makes  for  great  interest  in  [this 
book]  Is  the  amount  of  background  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  historic  significance  of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened.  .  .  .  [TWs  account  is]  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  because  [it]  shows  quite  vividly  what  it 
means  to  live  in  the  nuclear  age.”  F.  J.  Mac- 
Entee 

Best  Sell  27:13  Ap  1  ’67  260w 
“This  is  a  black  comedy  told  without  the 
comedy.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Szulcl  has  had  plenty  of 
political  experience  and  brings  a  wide  historical 
perspective  to  bear  on  this  weird  episode.  Be- 
he  Is  on  intimate  terms  with  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  is  able  to  place  Palo- 
mares  geographically  and  culturally,  with  color 
and  insight.  Throughout  his  account  [he] 
pau^s  to  comment  on  the  larger  consequences 
of  the  Incident  .  .  .  On  the  question  of  .  .  . 

author  makes  his  most 
pointed  observations,  documenting  the  way  our 
say-nothing  attitude  on  nuclear  matters  created 
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unnecessary  fears  for  the  Spanish  people,  caused 
world-wide  propaganda  problems,  and  generally 
discredited  the  United  States,  which  was  ai- 
ready  struggling  with  a  sticky  situation.”  Avery 
Corman 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  26  ’67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Edwin  Tetlow 

Christian  Science  Monitor.'-pS  Je  12  ’67 
350w 

Library  J  92:2663  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YAl 

Reviewed  by  M.  C.  O’Brien 

Nation  204:763  Je  12  ’67  960w 

Reviewed  by  W.  K.  Wyant 

New  Repub  156:36  My  20  ’67  llOOw 

“[Mr.  Szulc]  seems  to  have  been  weU  on  the 
inside  from  the  outset.  .  .  .  [He  tries]  to  over¬ 
come  any  amusement  which  the  naivetd  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paiomares  may  have  afforded 
him.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Szulc’s]  sympathetic  appraisal 
of  the  dilemma  in  the  mind  of  the  Mayor  of 
Paiomares  is  touching.  He  has  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  the  turmoil  seething  in  this  man’s  mind 
when  he  leaves  the  uncommunicative  Ameri¬ 
can  commander  and  goes  to  face  his  fellow 
villagers  whose  chosen  leader  he  is.  .  .  .  [The 
author]  describes  this  man’s  quandary  gently 
and  honestly.”  Anthony  Bevan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ap  23  '67  760w 

“Tad  Szulc’s  work  is  [disappointing].  ,  .  , 
Szulc  exhibits  ignorance  of  naval  matters  .  .  . 
[and]  demonstrates  that  he  is  qualified  neither 
to  interpret  them  nor  to  read  between  their 
lines.  .  .  .  He  is  at  his  best  in  his  portrayal 
of  the  commander  of  Task  Force  65,  with 
whom  he  was  better  acquainted  than  were 
the  other  two  writers,  [Flora  Lewis,  author 
of  One  of  our  H-Bombs  is  Missing  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Morris,  author  of  The  Day  they  Lost 
the  H-Bomb,  both  BED  1967].  And  he  alone 
sensed  the  theological  overtones  of  this  im- 

glacable  drama.  .  .  .  [But,]  how  could  he 
ave  allowed  the  publisher  to  produce  this 
[book]  without  an  index?  Flora  Lewis’s  work 
has  an  index,  and  it  will  stiU  be  in  use  after 
the  other  two  are  forgotten.  .  .  .  [She]  has 
caught  some  of  the  drama  of  the  sea  action 
in  a  trenchant  and  weU-researched  account 
based  largely  on  interviews.”  J.  D.  Hayes 
Reporter  36:50  Je  15  ’67  660w 

Scl  Am  216:148  Je  '67  650w 
TLS  p590  J1  6  ’67  140w 


T 


TABARLY,  ERIC.  Lonely  victory;  Atlantic 
race,  1964;  tr.  by  Len  Ortzen.  221p  pi  maps 
$5  Potter,  C.N. 

797.1  Pen  Duick  H  (Sailing  yacht).  Boat 
racing  66-13411 

“This  is  [an]  accovmt  of  the  1964  Atlantic 
Race  by  the  winner,  .  .  .  who  started  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  sailed  into  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  28  days  later,”  (Library  J) 
Originally  published  in  Prance  as  Victoire  en 
Solitaire. 


“The  excitement  of  the  book  is  not  only 
in  the  description  of  the  race  but  also  in  the 
preparations  for  it.  One  chapter  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  the  other  contestants.  The  line 
drawings,  maps,  charts,  and  photographs  add 
much  of  Interest  and  excitement.” 

Library  J  92:360  Ja  16  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 

“[This]  has  been  very  badly  translated,  with 
such  sentences  as  ‘it  was  by  no  means  im¬ 
material  for  that  choice  to  be  made  previous 
to  all  else’.  But,  more  important,  the  author, 
though  a  superb  sailor  and  a  charming  person, 
is  no  Conrad  nor  even  a  Francis  Chichester 
when  it  comes  to  writing.  The  account  of  the 
voyage  itself  is  dull  and  unimaginative.  The 
author  tends  to  include  unnecessary  details  and 
the  flat,  colourless  style  fails  to  convey  any 
sense  of  drama  or  excitement  Perhaps  the 
translator  is  to  blame  for  this.  .  .  .  The  best 
chapters  are  near  the  end  of  the  book,  in 
which  Eric  Tabarly  comments  upon  the  race  in 
general  terms,  .  ,  .  [and  offers]  suggestions  for 
the  future.  The  illustrations  are  adequate  but 
not  inspiring.” 

TLS  p917  O  14  ’66  210w 


TABRAH,  RUTH  M.  Hawaii  nei;  cover  pajnt- 
ing  and  il.  by  Herbert  Kawalnul  Kane.  320p 
il  $4.95:  Titan  ed  $4.99  Pollett 
919.69  Hawaiian  Islands — Juvenile  lite^rature 

“Hawaii’s  people,  history,  government,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  culture,  both  traditional  and  con¬ 
temporary,  are  presented  in  [an  episodic  ap¬ 
proach,  to  convey]  the  distinctive  Hawaiian 
spirit.”  (Library  J)  (Glossary.  Index.  “Ages  ten 
to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


“The  illustrations,  interspersed  with  good 
photographs,  are  dramatic  rather  than  informa¬ 
tive.  This  is  the  most  up-to-date  and  thorough 
coverage  of  the  Hawaiian  people  for  young  teen¬ 
agers.”  N.  B.  Knight 

Library  J  92:4265  N  16  ’67  80w 
“Written  with  pride  for  the  state  in  which 
the  author  has  lived  for  many  years,..this .  is 
quite  a  comprehensive  book  about  Hawaiian  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  economic  life,  but  its  most 
interesting  and  appealing  aspect  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  gives  about  the  happy  heterogeneity 
of  the  population.  Although  the  material  is 
often  romantic  or  dramatic,  the  writing  is 
straightforward  and  sprightly,  with  .  a  note  of 
affection  that  is  reflected  in  the  title,  which 
means  ‘Hawaii,  this  place.’  ”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:35  Ag  19  ’67  70w 


TAGORE,  SIR  RABINDRANATH.  Moon,  for 
what  do  you  wait?  poems  by  Tagore:  ed. 
by  Richard  Lewis:  il.  by  Ashley  Bryan, 
unp  lib  bdg  $3.41  Atheneum  pubs. 

821  67-3649 

The  poems  in  this  book  are  reprinted  from 
Stray  Birds  (BRD  1916).  “Kindergarten  to 
grade  four.”  (Library  J) 


“These  short  verses  .  .  .  evoke  images  that 
are  depicted  in  distinguished  woodcuts  in  the 
colors  associated  with  India — red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  black.  The  small  size  of  the  volume  unfor¬ 
tunately  constricts  the  art  work  so  that,  .  in¬ 
stead  of  a  soaring  movement  which  the  lines 
and  colors  promise,  there  is  a  cluttered  effect. 
The  beauty  of  Tagore’s  words  is  unquestioned. 
This  is  chiefly  adult  in  appeal;  however,  it 
might  be  successfully  Introduced  where  Natalia 
Belting’s  titles  have  had  a  positive  response.” 
H.  B.  Quimby 

Library  J  92:2017  My  15  ’67  80w 
“Lewis  has  chosen  from  Tagore’s  most  com¬ 
pact  verse.  It  is  made  of  flashes  that  cam 
reach  the  youngest  reader,  before  he  can  read. 
Direct  in  its  perception,  small,  but  beyond 
scale,  it  can  be  given,  and  offered  again 
through  all  the  stages  of  a  child’s  grasp.’ 
Muriel  Rukeyser  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p6  My  7  ’67 
300w 


TAILLANDIER,  YVON.  Rodin  [tr.  by  Anne 
Ross].  94p  U  col  U  S3.60  Crown 
709.44  Rodin,  Auguste  67-4121 

A  “discussion  of  Rodin  as  the  culmination 
of  classicism  and  as  the  father  of  modern 
sculpture.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 


“The  Illustrations  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
There  have  been  other  fine  books  about  Rodin, 
.  .  .  but  this  one  stands  out  as  the  best  to 
date.  Mr.  Taillandier,  who  has  written  several 
other  art  books,  has  presented  an  analysis  of 
Rodin’s  life  and  works  that  is  scholarly  but 
not  tedious.  It  is  the  beauty  of  Rodin’s  works, 
superbly  presented,  that  msikes  the  book.  Any 
art  lover  and  any  library  that  purchases  art 
books  at  all  will  want  this  one.  Pure  joy  is 
guaranteed.”  A.  E.  Brooks 

Library  J  92:2754  Ag  67  120w 
“The  florid  paragraphs  of  Yvon  Talllandier’s 
mercifully  brief  hommape  .  ,  .  need  not  detain 
us  (though  the  color  plates  of  Rodin’s  water- 
colors  and  the  even  less  famUlar  oil  paintings 
accompanying  the  text  are  worth  having).’ 

HUton  K-mer^i^^^  Bk  R  p6  J1  23  ’67  240w 


TAJFEL,  HENRI,  ed.  Disappointed  guests:  es¬ 
says  by  African,  Asian  and  West  Indian 
students;  ed.  by  Henri  Tajfel  and  John  L. 
Dawson;  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Inst,  of  race  relations.  159p  $4  Oxford 

370.19  Students,  Foreign.  Great  Britain — 
Race  relations.  Race  problems  66-8757 
“Ten  essays  selected  from  a  1963-64  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Race 
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TAJFEL,  HENRI — Continued 
Relations  in  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  a 
.  .  .  study  by  the  editors  based  on  the  personal 
experiences  and  attitudes  reported  by  all  those 
who  participated  in  the  contest.  The  essays 
were  all  written  by  [non-white]  students  from 
abroad  in  British  universities.  They  focus  on 
race  prejudice  and  its  consequences  for  their 
authors,  with  particular  emphasis  on  changes 
in  attitudes  occurring  as  a  consequence  of  their 
experiences  in  Britain.”  (Choice) 


“Well  written,  the  book  contributes  in  a 
unique  way  to  the  growing  body  of  literature 
on  race  relations.” 

Choice  4:229  Ap  ’67  90w 
“[This  is]  a  coherent  statement  about  colour 
prejudice  in  [Britain].  .  .  .  These  essays, 

abounding  in  contradictions  and  understand¬ 
able  personal  bias,  point  up  the  huge  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  problem.  The  summing-up  in 
the  epilogue  is  excellent,  though  the  statistics 
verge  on  the  absurd.  This  is  not  a  book  that 
gives  answers:  instead  it  stimulates  us  to  look 
for  our  own.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that  such 
a  complex  matter  can  be  covered  so  thoroughly 
within  the  given  limitations.” 

TUS  p807  S  16  ’66  1360W 


TALBOT,  ALLAN  R.  The  mayor’s  game; 
Richard  Lee  of  New  Haven  and  the  politics 
of  change.  270p  11  $6.95  Harper 
352.0746  New  Haven,  Connecticut — Politics 
and  government.  Lee,  Richard  Charles. 
Urban  renewal  67-11346 

The  first  part  of  this  book  “deals  with  Mayor 
Lee  and  [the]  program  which  became  a  .  .  . 
part  of  his  political  and  personal  identity.  The 
second  part  describes  how  he  organized  his 
program  and  introduces  some  of  his  major 
allies  and  opponents.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  application  of  the  program  to  the 
physical  problems  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  fourth 
section  tells  of  the  efforts  to  better  the  human 
resources  of  the  city.  .  .  .  [Not]  a  full  historical 
account  of  the  Lee  administration  or  of  New 
Haven,  [the  book]  is  intended  mainly  as  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  those  events  which  relate  to  the  city’s 
effort  to  overcome  physical  blight  and  human 
poverty.”  (Pref)  Chronology.  Index. 


“The  Mayor’s  Game  is  worth  reading  quite 
aside  from  its  recounting  of  Lee’s  irrepressible 
dash,  his  flair  for  drama,  and  his  sense  of  tim¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  One  Issue  which  remains  unclear  is 
the  effect  of  renewal  on  downtown  New  Haven. 
.  .  .  In  addition,  Talbot  does  not  deal  adequately 
with  such  issues  as  the  dislocation  of  families 
and  the  occasional  lapses  of  design.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  [he]  relates  a  memorable  story  about 
a  man  who  had  a  problem  and  did  something 
about  it  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds  and  con¬ 
siderable  public  apathy.”  Richard  Severe 
Book  Week  plO  Ap  23  ’67  llOOw 
Choice  4:1179  D  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  .1.  J.  Graham 

Commonweal  87:362  D  16  ’67  500w 

“Following  close  on  the  publication  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lee  Miller’s  Fifteenth  Ward  and  the 
Great  Society  [BRD  1966]  Is  another  lucid  and 
favorable  picture  of  dynamic  New  Haven  [and 
Its  mayor].  .  .  .  Both  authors  are  close  to  the 
Lee  administration,  but  Miller  concentrates 
more  upon  his  own  ward  whereas  Talbot  cov¬ 
ers  the  background  to  Lee’s  election  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  broad  and  up-to-date  record  as  to  how 
Lee  helped  his  city  pioneer  ‘the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  physical  and  social  rebuilding  program 
In  the  nation’  and  ‘federal  Involvement  In  lo¬ 
cal  renewal  projects.’  .  .  .  Among  participants 
vividly  described  are  ’Town  Chairman  Barblerl, 
Democratic  Party  Leader  Golden,  Chief  of 
Staff  Edward  Logue,  and  A.  Whitney  Gris¬ 
wold,  president  of  Yale.  Mr.  Talbot  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  what  he  believes  to  be  the  originating 
point  for  New  Haven’s  program  of  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  His  book  is  for  all  libraries  interested  in 
the  game  of  politics.”  W.  A.  Smith 

Library  J  92:1168  Mr  15  ’67  240w 


“The  book  is  too  unbalanced  in  the  Mayor’s 
favor,  but  it  makes  several  important  points 
about  this  business  of  rebuilding  cities.  First 
of  all,  the  Mayor’s  game  is  in  large  part  the 
Federal  game.  Cajoling  money  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  critical  to  the  success  of  any  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Second,  money  needs  competent 
local  officials  to  put  it  to  work.  .  .  .  Third,  the 
author  makes  it  clear  that  urban  renewal  and 
antipoverty  remain  imperfect  programs.  .  .  . 
The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  while  it  oc¬ 


casionally  reveals  glimpses  of  these  Imper¬ 
fections  it  quickly  covers  them  up  with  another 
paean  to  Lee’s  genius.”  S.  V- , Roberts 

N  y  Times  Bk  R  p49  My  21  ’67  660w 

Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Masters 

Reporter  37:46  O  19  67  900w 


TALMON,  J.  L.  Romanticism  and  revolt; 
Europe,  1816-1848.  216p  11  col  11  maps  $6.60; 
college  ed  pa  $2.96  Harcourt 
940.2  Europe — Pllstory — 1789-1900  67-22480 

The  author  is  professor  of  modern  hlstoiy 
at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  His 
theme  is  that  “the  French  Revolution  and  iW 
sequel  in  Napoleonic  imperialism  disrupted  the 
historic  continuity  of  European  society  and 
shattered  most  of  its  traditions.  All  the  sig¬ 
nificant  problems  of.  the  period  arise  out  of 
these  events,  which  even  determined  the  atti¬ 
tudes  adopted  towards  the  steadiiy-expanding 
Industrial  Revolution.  This  break  in  continuity 
engendered  a  quest  for  new  patterns  of  In¬ 
terpretation — nationalism,  socialism,  vast  philo¬ 
sophical  systems  like  those  of  Marx  and  Hegel, 
new  conceptions  of  history,  literary  and  artistic 
ideas,  all  of  them  strands  in  the  web  of  Ro¬ 
manticism.  The  revolution  of  1848,  which  took 
place  in  almost  every  European  country,  is 
the  natural  climax  of  this  study.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Blbliogi-aphy.  Index. 


“[Professor  Talmon  focuses]  his  attention 
on  specific  events  and  countries  wherever 
there  is  need  to  clarify  and  exemplify  his 
general  theme.  The  book  is  weU  written  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  wisely  chosen  ma¬ 
terials  tliat  axid  hnmeasurably  to  its  value. 
For  the  college  and  graduate  student  there  is 
a  more  than  adequate  bibliography.  This  book 
wili  appeal  greatly  to  the  Informed  layman.” 
Judah  Adelson 

Library  J  92:3998  N  1  ’67  IlOw 
“Readers  of  the  present  volume  will  find 
British  affairs  treated  as  an  aspect  of  West¬ 
ern  European  developments  during  the  genera¬ 
tion  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the 
1848  turmoil.  The  guiding  principle  is  sound 
and  the  execution  competent  enough,  if  at 
times  a  trifle  disjointed.  Professor  Talmon 
combines  an  East  European  background  with 
solid  knowledge  of  French  and  British  history. 
He  has  the  usual  Polish  fondness  for  Italian 
nationalism  In  its  Mazzlnlan  form,  and  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  traditional  Polish  dislike 
for  things  German.  AU  told,  he  is  probably 
the  ideal  choice  for  the  period.  .  .  .  [However, 
the]  association  of  romanticism  with  revolt  is 
a  complex  phenomenon,  and  one  could  wish 
that  Professor  Talmon  had  said  more  about 
the  Inner  tensions  which  afflicted  the  move¬ 
ment.”  George  Llchtheim 

New  Statesman  74:19  J1  7  ’67  lOOOw 


TALMON,  YAAKOV  LEIB.  See  Talmon,  J.  L. 


TANSELLE,  G.  THOMAS.  Royall  Tyler.  281p 
pi  $7.50  Harvard  univ.  press 
818  Tyler,  Royall  67-12103 

An  account  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  The 
Contrast,  the  first  native  American  comedy, 
who  was  also  chief  justice  of  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court  just  after  the  Revolution.  Tan- 
selle  also  discusses  Tyler’s  other  works  in¬ 
cluding  plays,  poems,  essays  and  a  novel. 
Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  H.  Clark 

Am  Hist  R  73:221  O  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Emerson 

Am  Lit  39:405  N  ’67  480w 
“Tanselle  writes  well  and  is  especially  com- 
menable  for  a  balanced  judgement  about 
Tyler’s  merits.  ...  A  ‘must’  for  any  col¬ 
legiate  library  on  American  literature.” 
Choice  4:1119  D  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  R.  d!  Birdsall 

J  Am  Hist  54:392  S  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ferguson 

Library  J  92:1162  Mr  16  ’67  120w 
“This  full-length  scholarly  study  of  an  Im¬ 
portant  literary  figure  of  the  early  national 
period  of  American  literature  is  most  welcome. 
Professor  Tanselle  makes  skillful  use  of  the 
Tyler  Papers  in  the  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety,  heretofore  not  generally  accessible  to 
investigators,  and  other  Tyler  manuscripts  .  .  . 
to  fill  in  and  amplify  many  aspects  of  Tyler’s 
activities  as  lawyer  and  man  of  letters.  The 
study  IS  richly  documented  .  .  .  the  listing  of 
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manuscripts  is  especially  full.  .  .  .  Professor 
Tanselle  has  [put]  .  .  .  the  major  emphasis 
upon  [Tyler’s]  literary  activities.”  R.  M. 

^  OnXlSpH 

Mod  Lang  J  51:314  My  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  M.  R.  Wright 

New  Eng  Q  40:580  D  ’67  1200w 
Va  Q  R  43:cx±x  summer  ’-67  120w 


TAPSELL,  R.  F.  The  year  of  the  horsetails. 

310p  $5.95  Knopf 

67-18608 

Set  in  the  “Eurasian  steppelands  during  the 
great  age  of  the  nomads  that  opened  with  the 
raids  of  Attila  the  Hun  and  culminated  in  the 
career  of  Genghis  Khan,  [this  novel]  follows 
the  resistance  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a 
fertile  plain  to  the  predatory  horsemen  who  in¬ 
vade  and  overrun  their  land.  The  central  fig¬ 
ures  .  .  .  are  a  trio  of  warriors — [Bardiya,]  a 
disciplined  renegade  from  the  marauding  forces, 
a  rural  chieftain  who  becomes  a  hardened  sol¬ 
dier,  and  [the  Kagan],  the  warlord  leader  of 
the  horsemen,  whose  influence  and  power  are 
nearly  supernatural.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Doyle 

Best  Sell  27:282  O  15  ’67  440w  [TA] 

“This  is  very  good  as  a  fast-paced,  action- 
packed  adventure  story  that  holds  interest 
throughout.  The  contrasts  between  the  two 
types  of  peoples  are  well  described.  There  is 
much  on  methods  of  warfare,  weapons,  and 
sieges,  but  these  details  are  a  natural  part  of 
the  story.  The  dialogue  is  adequate,  although 
it  seems  a  little  stilted  at  times  and  the  plot  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  The  characters 
are  believable,  but  not  memorable.  This  should 
interest  some  men  and  boys  and  is  recommended 
for  public  libraries.”  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:2821  Ag  ’67  140w  [TA] 
“[Eardiya’s]  motives  and  fortunes  provide 
the  conflict  and  movement.  .  .  .  The  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  incident  and  swiftness  of  action  make 
character  portrayal  of  secondary  importance — ■ 
but  the  Drevichi  leaders  as  well  as  the  Kagan 
himself  emerge  as  convincing  creations.  This 
book  is  a  fine  demonstration  that  a  historical 
novel  need  not  depend  for  its  success  upon 
familiar  names  or  settings,  .  .  .  but  that  it  can 
build,  around  a  nameless  place  and  unknown 
time,  a  story  which  illuminates  moments  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  that  have  come  down  to  us  ful¬ 
ly  documented.  'Phe  present  novel  brings  to 
life  a  colorful,  bickering  people  who  were 
taught  their  full  potential  when  the  Kagan 
came  riding  out  of  the  steppes.”  P.  A.  Duhame! 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  S  24  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:51  N  11  ’67  140w 
“From  the  moment  when  his  hero  Bardiya 
flies  for  his  life  across  the  steppe  we  are  made 
to  feel  its  space  and  distance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tapsell 
handles  his  material  well;  the  action  moves 
briskly  from  one  violent  encounter  to  the  next 
and  there  is  no  sense  of  undue  haste.  The  myr¬ 
iad  horsemen  on  that  far  horizon  may  gallop 
like  mad  but  the  landscape  will  not  be  hurried. 
It  is  all  rather  reminiscent  of  some  classic  West¬ 
ern  spectacular  in  a  new  environment,  but  alas, 
the  resemblance  does  not  end  there.  The  West¬ 
ern  deals  in  stock  types  and  so  does  Mr.  Tap¬ 
sell,  but  not  particularly  skilfully.  His  charac¬ 
terization  is  elementary,  his  dialogue  is  all 
strategy  and  tactics.  Wheneyer  he  moves  even 
tentatively  towards  real  feeling,  clichd  inter¬ 
venes.” 

TLS  p272  Mr  30  ’67  200w 


TARALON,  JEAN,  Treasures  of  the  churches 
of  France  [by]  Jean  Taralon  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Roseline  Maitre  Devallon  [tr.  by 
Mira  Intratorl.  304p  25511  33col  11  $25  Braziller 
704.94  Christian  art  and  symbolism — Exhibi¬ 
tions.  Churches — France  66-23097 


This  book  is  based  on  the  exhibit  of  religious 
objects:  chalices,  monstrances,  reliquaries, 

altars,  vestments  and  processional  equipment, 
presented  at  the  Mu.s6e  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 
1965.  “It  discusses  the  relation  of  the  treasure 
to  the  Church,  to  society,  and  to  the  liturgy 
[and  contains]  quotations  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints  and  from  monastery  chronicles.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 


“This  is  a  most  unusual  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  art  appreciation  and  art  history.” 
Best  Sell  26:318  N  15  ’66  170w 
Book  Week  p8  D  11  ’66  30w 
Choice  3:1125  F  ’67  140w 


“Following  the  text,  the  pages  of  plates  (with 
commentaries  and  essential  information)  are 
arranged  alphabetically  from  Auvergne  to  Vil- 
leneuve-les-Avignon.  These  full-page  plates 
are  of  high  quality,  whether  in  monochrome 
or  color.  The  details  are  particularly  good. 
A  short  bibliography  and  a  geographical  mdex 
by  city  conclude  this  attractive  volume.  The 
binding  is  much  more  solid  than  is  often  the 
case  in  art  books,  which  will  please  the  work¬ 
ing  librarian.  Recommended  for  large  art  col¬ 
lections.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  91:6071  D  15  ’66  140w 
Reviewed  by  Hilton  Kramer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  4  ’66  80w 


TARCHER,  MARTIN.  Leadership  and  the  power 
of  ideas.  187p  $5.95  Harper 
158.4  Leadership — Study  and  teaching 

66-10659 

The  author,  a  professor  of  education  “feels 
that  much  leadership  training  has  been  in  the 
technique  and  tools  area  and  that  the  use .  of 
ideas  has  been  limited  by  overspeciflc  restriction 
to  the  strictures  of  a  set  discipline  or  belief. 
He  analyzes  a  variety  of  approaches  to  leader¬ 
ship  training  including  group  dynamics,  cyber¬ 
netics  and  a  host  of  other  teaching  approaches. 
Then  he  describes  a  method  developed  and  used 
by  him  in  work  with  the  [California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Employment]  to  bear  out  his  thesis 
of  the  need  for  commitment,  and  above  all  the 
capacity  to  use  ideas  as  a  means  of  going 
deeper  into  a  subject  and  really  hunting  for 
the  solution  rather  than  accepting  a  position 
without  change.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  K.  V.  Lottich 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:264  My  ’67  480w 
“This  is  a  thought-provoking  text  designed 
for  adult  educators,  but  of  tremendous  moment 
to  teachers,  social  scientists  and  social  philos¬ 
ophers  as  well.  Recommended  for  all  adult  col¬ 
lections.”  H.  L.  Roth 

Library  J  91:2351  My  1  ’66  150w 


TARUC,  LUIS.  He  who  rides  the  tiger:  the 
story  of  an  Asian  guerrilla  leader:  foreword 
by  Douglas  Hyde.  ISSp  $4.95  Praeger 
B  or  92  67-20494 

“In  the  summer  of  1954,  Luis  Taruc,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Philippine  Communist  guerrillas, 
the  Huks,  came  down  from  the  hills  and  sur¬ 
rendered.  He  is  now  serving  a  life  term  In  a 
Manila  prison  [where  he  wrote  this  autobiogra¬ 
phy  which  is  also  the  story  of  his]  .  .  .  conver¬ 
sion  from  Communism  to  Christianity  and 
democracy.”  (Publisher's  note)  He  describes 
his  early  life,  his  transition  from  socialism  to 
Communism,  his  guerrilla  career  against  the 
Japanese,  the  events  of  the  Huk  revolt  after 
the  war  and  Philippine  Independence,  and  his 
final  surrender  to  President  Magsaysay  In  1954.” 
(Library  J) 


“A  spiritual  journey  is  usually  exciting  and 
uplifting.  Though  [this  particular  history]  .  .  . 
has  all  the  ingredients  of  such  a  journey,  it 
simply  does  not  jell.  The  book  is  not  well  writ¬ 
ten,  the  story  is  dully  told,  and  the  plot  of 
good  and  evil  is  fully  forecast.  .  .  .  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  Taruc.  a  superlative  guer¬ 
rilla  fighter  against  injustice  and  abuse,  who 
might  well  have  instructed  us  in  the  murky 
p.sychology  of  the  Communist  mentality,  gives 
us  nothing  but  the  barest  outline  of  his  postwar 
involvement  in  a  movement  that  very  nearly 
toppled  the  government  of  the  Philippines  and 
that  provided  our  military  planners  with  an 
early  intimate  view  of  Insurgency,  Communist 
style.  In  point  of  fact,  ex-CommunIst  Douglas 
Hyde’s  foreword  is  more  fascinating  than 
Taruc’s  stoiy.”  Robert  Delaney 

America  117:119  J1  29  67  260w 
“The  message  is  not  new.  and  the  story  is 
obviously  told  from  Taruc’s  personal  bias.  The 
description  of  guerilla  life  and  tactics  is  of 
current  interest  because  of  the  analogy  drawn 
between  the  Huk  revolt  and  the  present  action 
in  Vietnam  This  is  a  curious  book  and  should 
be  widely  discussed.”  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  92:1827  My  1  ’67  290w 


TATE,  ALLEN,  ed.  T.  S.  Eliot:  the  man  and 
his  work:  a  critical  evaluation  by  twenty- 
six  distinguished  writers.  (Delacorte  press 
bk)  400p  pi  $6.50  Dial  press 

828  Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns  66-20994 

“This  book  Includes  two  memorial  poems 
and  a  series  of  essays  ...  by  contemporary 
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TATE,  ALLEN— Continued 

authors,  the  essays  almost  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  personal  reminiscences  and  critiques. 
(Christian  Science  Monitor)  Appendix  lists  the 
works  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 


“This  book  is  a  treasure-trove  for  Eliot 
lovers  and  scholars.”  Janet  Overmyer 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  Ja  5  67 
600w 

Economist  223:1128  Je  10  ’C7  550w 
“At  first  g-Iance  this  Festschrift  appears 
too  specialized  for  wide  Interest,  but  valuable 
contributions  to  many  peripheral  Interests 
recommend  it.  There  are  26  contributors 
whose  backgrounds  and  skills  are  total¬ 
ly  heterogeneous  except  for  one  significant 
point:  all  but  a  very  few  knew  T.  S.  Eliot 
intimately.  The  exception^  are  some  of  the 
finest  critical  minds  functioning  today.  .  .  . 
The  memoires  represent  a  generation  of 
thought  in  the  literary  arts  .  .  .  [and]  the 
art  of  the  essay  is  displayed  in  an  impressive 
variety  of  ways.  This,  then,  is  a  consistently 
significant  contribution  to  Eliot’s  biography, 
to  the  literary  history  of  his  period,  and  to 
the  history  of  the  spiritual  impact  of  the 
events  eariy  in  the  20th  century.”  T.  E.  Luddy 
Library  J  91:6972  E  1  ’66  120w 
Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  50w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Hugh  Kenner 

Nat  R  19:147  F  7  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Poirier 

New  Repub  156:19  My  20  ’67  1350w 


Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  N  27  ’66  550w 


“Eliot  the  force,  the  Influence,  the  writer  of 
classic  modern  texts  is  less  evident  in  these 
twenty-six  essays  .  .  .  than  Eliot  the  person, 
and  the  shift  in  emphasis  is  a  welcome  one. 
Glimpses  of  deeply  founded  and  enduring  friend¬ 
ships  come  through  in  reminiscence  and  anec¬ 
dote — never  on  the  gossip  level — contributed  by 
Sir  Herbert  Read,  Bonamy  Dobree,  Stephen 
Spender,  Mr.  Tate,  and  others,  and  there  is 
a  short  note  by  Pound.  ...  A  portrait  of  an 
exceedingly  complex  man  and  artist  whose 
severities  were  balanced  by  a  pervasive  kind¬ 
ness,  gaiety,  and  wit  gradually  appears,  and 
the  fact  that  Eliot  remained  open  to  change 
.  .  .  is  repeatedly  emphasized.  ...  A  charming 
set  of  photographs — particularly  the  ones  of 
Eliot  in  childhood  and  youth — gives  the  volume 
added  Interest  and  distinction.” 

New  Yorker  43:195  Mr  18  ’67  180w 


TLS  p485  Je  1  ’67  150w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxii  summer  ’67  120w 


TATE,  JAMES.  The  lost  pilot;  foreword  by 
Dudley  Fitts.  72p  $3.75;  pa  $1.45  Yale  univ. 
press 

811  67-13449 

A  collection  of  more  than  fifty  lyrics.  “The 
title  poem  has  to  do  with  the  loss  of  [the 
poet’s]  father  who  .  .  .  ‘was  reported  missing 
over  Germany’  five  months  after  the  son’s 
birth  in  1943.”  (Nation) 


Reviewed  by  H.  R.  Miller 

Am  Scholar  36:688  autumn  ’67  420w 
“Mr.  Tate’s  technique  Is  always  confident. 
He  has  apparently  chosen  to  err  on  the  side 
of  adventure  rather  than  caution.  .  .  .  More 
often  than  not  the  effect .  justifies  this  trust, 
although  occasionally  his  Images  seem  some¬ 
what  arbitrary.  There  are  also  a  few  instances 
where  Mr.  Tate  seems  too  easily  satisfied  with 
his  efforts,  which  resemble  rough-edged  entries 
in  a  notebook  to  be  later  fashioned  into  verse, 
rather  than  finished  poems.”  Harold  Jalfe 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  11  ’67 
160w 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Hayman 

Encounter  29:88  D  '67  290w 


The  starkness  of  many  of  the  poems.  In¬ 
cluding  the  moving  title  poem  ...  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  humored  honesty.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tate 
favors  the  three-line  stanza  and  a  terse  three- 
stress  line.  Mr.  Tate  shows  his  concern  with 
the  great  simplicities — time,  love,  life,  fate, 
and  death.  He  dares  no  easy  answers  and 
keeps  the  terror  just  at  bay.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  poetry  collections.”  H.  C.  Burke 
Library  J  92:1939  My  15  '67  150w 


[Tate]  gives  us  poetry  of  speed  more  than 
of  power.  Most  of  the  poems  zip  down  the 
slide  toward  punch-line  endings.  ...  I  am 
reas9nably  sure  that  for  Tate  the  main  burden 
of  his  book  is  carried  by  the  poems  in  a  more 


somber  vein.  .  .  .  [In  the  title  poem]  tij® 
thought  suggests  a  rationale  for  Tate  s  Poew® 
method,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  account 
for  the  pain  in  the  poem,  ‘To  Mother  on  Father  s 
Day,’  the  suicidal  imagery  in  . a  number  of  the 
poems,  and  the  curious  linking  in  others  of 
motifs  of  passion  with  those  of  despair.  In  poems 
like  these,  as  opposed  to  the  that  are 

simply  thrown  away  by  the  pell-mell  met^d, 
more  than  a  hint  is  given  us  of  the  possibilities 
for  poetic  realization  in  this  vigorous  witer, 
whose  work  at  the  present  time  only  barely 
contains  the  pressure  of  his  emotional  intensi¬ 
ties.”  M.  L.  Rosenthal 

Nation  204:538  Ap  24  ’67  1050w 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  '73:849  Je  16  67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Phllbrick 
Sat  R  50:33  Je  3  ’67  160w 
TLS  p420  My  18  ’67  70w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  summer  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:599  Je  ’67  430w 


TATON,  RENe,  ed.  History  of  science;  4v;  v4. 
Science  in  the  twentieth  century;  ed.  and 
with  a  general  pref;  tr.  by  A.  J.  Pomerans. 
638p  pi  $17.50  Basic  bks. 

509  'Science — History  (63-21689) 

“This  fourth  and  last  volume  in  The  General 
History  of  the  Sciences  is  translated  from  La 
Science  Contemporaine  H;  le  XXe  Slecle.  .  .  . 
[It  covers]  sixty  years  [that]  have  seen  a 
greater  leap  forward  in  the  understanding  of 
natural  phenomena  and  a  greater  control  over 
the  processes  of  nature  than  all  previous  his¬ 
tory.”  (TLS)  The  developments  are  arranged 
by  six  broad  headings  namely:  Mathernatics ; 
Physical  science:  Earth  and  universe:  Biology: 
Medicine  and  Science  and  society.  Chapter 
bibliographies.  Indexes  of  names  and  of  sub¬ 
jects.  For  volumes  one,  two  and  three  see 
BRD  1964,  1965  and  1966. 


Reviewed  by  H.  I.  Sharlin 

Am  Hist  R  72:1347  J1 


’67  420w 


“Like  its  predecessors,  .  .  .  the  book  does 
not  make  much  effort  to  be  interpretive  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  con¬ 
temporary  atomic  and  quantum  physics  by 
Louis  de  Broglie  (who  is  incapable  of  writing 
in  any  way  except  elegantly),  is  a  rather  bald 
recital  of  discoveries  and  events  with  tlieir 
associated  names  and  dates.  ...  It  would  be 
a  mistake  for  a  student  innocent  of  science 
to  use  this  except  as  a  reference  for  names 
and  dates.  The  last  section,  titled  ‘Science  and 
Society,’  is  far  too  cursory  to  accomplish  its 
stated  aim,  and  it  contains  some  oddities, 
such  as  a  chapter  not  only  on  modern  science 
in  the  Far  East  but  also  a  separate  (two-page) 
chapter  on  science  in  Viet-Nam  under  French 
rule.” 

Choice  4:699  S  ’67  220w 


“Like  its  three  predecessors,  this  volume  suf¬ 
fers  from  being  the  product  of  many  hands 
(over  fifty  contributing  authors).  Nevertheless, 
all  of  20th-century  science,  medicine,  and 
mathematics  is  covered  here,  and  there  is 
even  an  attempt  at  an  international  view  of 
science  and  society.  No  one,  not  even  the 
specialist,  is  likely  to  read  this  work  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  it  will  long  be  a  source  of 
information  on  20th-century  science  for  schol¬ 
ars  and  Interested  laymen.  It  is  an  expensive 
book,  but  it  belongs,  along  with  its  three 
companion  volumes.  In  every  science  library 
and  in  larger  academic  and  public  libraries.” 
George  Basalla 

Library  J  92:128  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[The.,  discoveries  of  this  period  are]  set 
forth  with  superb  clarity  by  M.  Taton  and  his 
forty-eight  contributors,  who  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  translator,  Mr.  Pomerans.  .  .  . 
For  this  English  version  a  section  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  logic  by  Mr.  Walter  Shepherd  has 
been  Mded.  .  .  .  The  contributors  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  physical  science  have  the 
most  spectacular  discoveries  to  record 
Bibliographies  and  copious  indexes  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
an  encyclopedia  of  contemporary  science.” 

TLS  p866  S  16  ’66  460w 


lAUBEK,  KURT  P  Beyond  eagle  and  swas- 
nationalism  since  1945.  2v 
996;999-1698p  II  $35  Wesleyan  univ.  press 
320.943  Nationalism.  Germany — Politics  and 
government — 1945-  67-16231 

In  volume  ^pne,  asserting  that  a  “sociopoliti¬ 
cal  conservatism  continues  to  hold  the  imagi- 
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nation  of  .  .  .  [a]  number  of  Germans,  [the 
author  attempts!  to  define  the  historical  source 
of  this  conservatism.  ...  A  second  purpose 
is  to  analyze  tliose  factors  that  permit  its 
survival  and  those  that  have  prevented  its 
decisive  return  to  power.  Mr.  Tauber’s  third 
purpose  is  to  describe  .  .  .  Germany’s  postwar 
nationalist  leaders,  their  political  parties,  and 
their  influence  on  the  ideologryv'  culture,  and 
institutions  of  [tlie]  nation.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Volume  two  contains  notes  references  and 
appendixes,  bibliography  and  Indexes. 


“Having  spent  more  than  11  years  as  a 
civilian  in  Germany  since  1945,  this  reviewer 
feels  he  is  justified  in  attesting  to  the  thor¬ 
oughness.  accuracy,  and  fairness  of  the  author. 
Of  special  significance  is  the  careful  distinc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Tauber  makes  between  the  Nazi 
movement  and  regime  as  such,  and  the  num¬ 
erous  social,  political,  and  economic  forces 
v/hich  made  the  movement  possible  or  pre¬ 
vented  an  effective  opposition  from  arising. 
.  .  .  Although  parts  of  the  book  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  of  interest  to  the  specialist,  there  is 
still  much  significance  and  interest  to  reward 
the  Informed  layman.  I  should  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  book.”  Delbert  Barley 

Library  J  92:4154  N  15  ’67  180w 
“This  monumental  work  contains  the  fullest 
and  most  authoritative  account  of  German 
rightist  groups  in  any  language  With  singular 
determination.  Kurt  P.  Tauber,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  Williams  College, 
has  charted  a  path  through  some  400  groups, 
140  separate  youth  movements.  300  newspapers 
and  scores  of  ‘Nationalist’  books.  .  .  .  [He! 
is  careful  to  link  the  present  to  the  past,  and 
his  book  presents  a  starting  diid,  vu  for  those 
familiar  with  the  earlier  course  of  German 
nationalism.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  he!  demonstrates 
the  interrelationship  between  the  rise  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  and  this  ‘new  conservatism.’ 
as  it  was  called  in  the  twenties.  .  .  .  [The 
author!  writes,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  a  liberal  democrat.  .  .  .  The  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken,  the  ideology 
still  lies  in  wait.  .  .  .  [Meanwhile,  this  book 
is!  Indispensable  for  charting  a  course  through 
German  politics.”  G.  L.  Mosse 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  O  29  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Daniel  Schorr 

Sat  R  50:28  D  16  ’67  lOOOw 


TAUBER,  MAURICE  F.  Louis  Round  Wilson: 
librarian  and  administrator:  forevyrd  by 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins.  290p  il  $8.50  Co¬ 
lumbia  univ.  press 

027.7  Wilson,  Louis  Round.  Libraries,  Col¬ 
lege  and  university — ^History  67-14603 

This  biography  of  the  librarian  known  as  the 
‘Dean  of  American  university,  llbrarianshlp 
“starts  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  childhood  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  evolution,  through  teaching,  to 
librarlanshlp,  .  .  .  goes  on  to  d^l  with  fte 
development  of  .  .  .  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  library  and  its  extension,  services 
[and  the  growth  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  influence] 
over  the  whole  of  the  regional  and  the  na¬ 
tional  community  on  all  levels  of  service.  .  .  . 
The  years  at  the  Graduate  Library  School 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  follow,  and  his 
developing  stature  In  the  international  library 
scene  .  .  .  followed  by  discussion  of  the  biog- 
raphee  as  author,  educator,  surveyor,  and  edu¬ 
cational  statesman.”  (Library  J)  Chronology 
of  events  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library,  1901-1932.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Wilson  and  Tauber  are  names  that  will  al¬ 
ways  be  associated  in  university  library  circles, 
as  the  co-authors  of  The  University  Library 
[BRD  19451.  now  in  its  second  edition  and  one 
of  the  fundamental  books  on  library  science. 
The  association  of  the  two  names  will  be  rein¬ 
forced  through  the  publication  of  [this  biog¬ 
raphy.  It]  ...  is  a  superb  portrait  of  a  great 
and  influential  man — a  book  meticulously  ac¬ 
curate  in  fact  and  detail  on  Wilson’s  career, 
carefully  balanced,  and  so  readable  that  it  is 
difficult  to  put  aside  once  begun.  The  biog¬ 
raphy  also  suggests  the  affection  and  respect 
of  the  author  for  the  subject.”  A.  H.  Horn 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:364  S  ’67  760w 
“.Students  of  library  history  have  long  re¬ 
marked  the  lack  of  definitive  biographies  of  li¬ 
brary  leaders.  Tauber  has  written  a  model 
work  of  this  kind.  Instead  of  eulogizing  his 
subject,  he  has  set  out  the  facts  m  an  objective 
manner  and  let  Wilson’s  achievements  speak 
for  themselves.  He  shows  skill  in  describing 
the  ideals  behind  these  achievements  and  their 
impact  on  the  profession.”  R.  B.  Stevens 
J  Higher  Ed  38:404  O  67  600w 


Reviewed  by  R.  R.  Shaw 

Library  J  92:1808  My  1  ’67  250w 
“[This  is]  a  carefully  documented  and 
straightforward  account,  packed  solidly  with 
data,  but  curiously  lacking  the  lively  touch 
of  Tauber  that  one  might  have  expected. 
What  we  have  here  are  all  the  facts.  .  .  .  But 
what  is  missing  is  some  sense  of  the  drama  in 
the  life  of  a  man  who  took  the  lead  in  so 
many  important  activities  and  movements.  .  .  . 
Nothing  is  reported  that  could  not  equally 
well  have  been  presented  by  someone  who  was 
not  personally  involved  [with  Wilson]  at  all. 
We  must  conclude  that  Tauber  is  .  .  .  con¬ 
sciously  effacing  himself  in  order  to  make 
Wilson  the  constant  center  of  our  attention. 
More  scholarly  readers  than  I  may  find  this 
to  be  admirably  objective  and  will  rejoice,  in 
the  wealth  of  factual  detail,  the  definitive  bib¬ 
liography,  the  excellent  chronology  of  events, 
.  .  .  the  topical  arrangement  that  deals  with 
each  professional  facet  of  Wilson’s  career.  .  .  . 
But  Tauber  is  so  admirably  equipped  to  give 
us  also  Wilson,  the  Man,  that  I  for  one  regret 
that — for  whatever  defensible  scholarly  reasons 
— he  chose  not  to  do  it.”  Lester  Asheim 
Library  Q  37:395  O  ’67  750w 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Forman 

Record  69:407  Ja  ’68  200w 
“The  epic  of  libraiw  development  in  the 
South,  of  which  Louis  Round  Wilson  must  for¬ 
ever  remain  the  hero,  is  beautifully  and  ten¬ 
derly  told.  [But]  there  is  so  much  significant 
library  history  in  these  pages,  that  unless  all  of 
it  is  retold,  an  injustice  to  both  the  author  and 
subject  wili  result.  .  .  .  There  were  numerous 
.  .  .  points  in  library  development,  both  in  the 
South  and  in  Chicago,  where  crises  were  guided 
from  near-disaster  to  innovation,  only  because 
Dr.  Wilson  had  that  rare  genius  of  combining 
concept  with  conciliation.  This,  Dr.  Tauber  re¬ 
veals  again  and  again,  in  pages  that  will  npt 
let  you  stop  reading.  .  .  .  [This]  is  a  must  in 
academic,  public,  school,  and  special  libraries, 
and  once  the  librarians  read  it,  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  collections  as  well.”  Louis  Shores  ^ 

Special  Libraries  69:55  Ja  ’68  410w 


TAUBMAN,  WiLLIAM.  The  view  from  Lenin 
hills;  Soviet  youth  in  ferment.  249p  $6.50 
Coward-McCann 

914.7  Students — Russia.  Moscow  University 

67-23145 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  his  life  as  an 
American  student  “at  Moscow  University.  He 
describes  the  life  of  the  students  .  .  .  [as  well 
as]  his  difficulties  in  getting  information  for 
his  research,  and  tells  about  his  experiences 
with  the  men  assigned  to  follow  him.  Most 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  saw  and 
heard  of  the  students’  ideas  and  Interests.” 
(Library  J) 


“Rather  than  sketches  of  Party  personnel, 
the  author  shows  us  lunch  and  laundry  lines. 
And  we  see  students  packing  elevators,  belting 
out  American  folk-song,  scrounging  copies  of 
the  New  York  Times  or  screaming  encourage¬ 
ment  during  a  televised  football  game.  Told 
with  candor,  cartoons  and  common-sense,  this 
story  describes  the  Russia  anyone  can  see  and 
the  Russia  about  which  everyone  might  learn 
more.  With  his  perceptive  observations  about 
Soviet  students,  Mr.  Taubman  details  numerous 
question-answer  sessions  involving  college 
groups  and  Russian  political  figures.  In  ‘The 
View  from  Lenin  Hills’  we  glimpse  a  panorama 
of  Russia  tomorrow.”  W.  H.  Archer 
Best  Sell  27:348  D  1  ’67  300w 
“Most  of  this  material  is  familiar  enough, 
but  Mr.  Taubman  presents  it  in  a  lively,  inter¬ 
esting  way.  Recommended  to  school  and  public 
libraries.”  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:3413  O  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Alberta,  Hankenson 

Library  J  92:4277  N  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
“Mr.  Taubman  seems  to  me  to  have  caught 
the  [current  Soviet  student]  mood  accurately. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  his  report  is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  It  covers  subjects  more  carefully  explored 
in  many  earlier  books  and  articles  and  lingers 
over  anecdotes,  details  and  ‘color’  which,  for 
lack  of  narrative  force,  fail  to  capture  the  feel 
of  Russian  student  life.  .  .  .  The  K.G.B.  secret 
police  are  partly  to  blame  for  these  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  because  of  the  author’s  name 
(he  is  the  son  of  Howard  Taubman  of  The 
New  York  Times),  perhaps  because  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  Russian  and  Russia,  Mr. 
Taubman  was  one  of  the  unlucky  American 
students  who  was  followed.  .  .  .  This  is  an 
honest,  balanced,  fair  and,  with  rare  and  tri- 
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TAUBMAN,  WILLIAM— ConttMwed 
vial  exceptions,  an  accurate  book.  It  is  full  of 
information  (and  Russian  terminology)  invalu¬ 
able  to  prospective  exchange  students.  But  it 
does  not  make  available  the  profound  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  confrontations,  -which  I  feel 
certain  the  author  had  with  Russian  students — 
and  with  himself.”  George  Feifer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  N  12  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  D  16  ’67  180w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  John  Calam 

Sat  R  60:74  D  16  ’67  80w 


TAVARES  DE  SA,  HERNANE.  The  play 
within  the  play;  the  inside  story  of  the  UN. 
309p  $5.95  Knopf 

341.13  United  Nations  66-12395 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Rubin 

Arm  Am  Acad  374:185  N  ’67  1060w 

Choice  4:754  S  ’67  160w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxiv  spring  ’67  160w 


TAVE,  STUART  M.,  ed.  New  essays  by  De 
Quincey.  See  De  Quincey,  T. 


TAXAY,  DON.  The  U.S.  mint  and  coinage; 
illustrated  history  from  1776  to  the  pres¬ 
ent;  foreword  by  Gilroy  Roberts.  400p  $12.50 
Arco 

332.4  Mints.  Coinage  66-18413 

“The  curator  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Museum  in  New  York  City  [draws]  on  histori¬ 
cal,  technological  and  biographical  sources  [to 
trace]  the  Federal  coinage  from  its  uncertain 
beginnings  .  .  .  through  the  establishment  of 
the  first  permanent  mint  in  Philadelphia  in 
1792,  to  the  present  day.  The  political  struggle 
that  raged,  following  the  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  founding 
of  other  mints,  is  .  .  .  [recounted].  Minting 
operations  are  .  .  .  explained.  The  final  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  20th-century  coins  and 
their  designers.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


‘Heavily  documented  but  still  readable  ac¬ 
count.  .  .  .  Valuable  and  interesting  for  serious 
numismatists;  historians  will  find  many  valu¬ 
able  insights.” 

Choice  4:323  My  ’67  loOw 
“Beautiful  illustrations  with  artists’  sketches, 
models,  proclamations  and  reproductions  of 
newspaper  articles  make  this  an  indispensable 
sourcebook  for  anybody  who  is  interested  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  coinage.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  public,  college  and  special  li¬ 
braries.”  Walter  Wolff 

Library  J  91:3463  J1  ’66  150w 


the  general  reader  -will  welcome  his  brevity  and 
clarity;  young  readers  will  get  a  calm,  rational 
evaluation  of  a  complex  epoch  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  which  is  uncluttered  by  trivia  and  is  filled 
with  hard-won  wisdom.  Most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  history  shelves  of  all  libraries 
and  all  readers.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:677  P  1  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  B.  H.  Smith 

Nat  R  19:644  Je  13  ’67  lOOOw 


Reviewed  by  Melvin  Shefftz 

New  Repub  156:19  Ap  29  ’67  1800w 
“The  canvas  Is  small  compared  to  that  of 
Mr  Taylor’s  Oxford  History  of  England  in  the 
same  period  but  tlie  composition  Is  similar. 
.  .  .  The  effect  reminds  one  of  those  pictures 
of  the  earth  taken  from  the  orbiting  satellites: 
the  outlines  clear,  the  details  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  The  virtue  of  the  picture  Is  In  the 
configurations  it  reveals.  By  this  test  the  book 
is  a  success,  if  not  Quite  vintage  Taylor.  .  .  . 
Mr  Taylor’s  excursions  into  social  history  (there 
is  no  economic  history  nor  analysis  of  class 
structure)  and  Into  art,  music  and  poetry  are 
agreeable  If  light.  His  is  largely  a  technique 
of  allusion,  with  few  names  and  no  pack  drill: 
'in  France,  poets  abandoned  even  words,  and 
the  Dada  school  wrote  instead  in  grunts’.  More 
useful  are  the  illustrations,  which  are  many 
and  good.  .  .  .  Mr  Taylor  does  not  get  under 
the  skin  of  Europe,  or  of  any  country  in 
Europe.”  C.  L.  Mowat 

New  Statesman  72:799  N  26  '66  370w 
New  Yorker  42:126  Ja  28  '67  lOOw 
“Mr.  Taylor’s  new  volume  is  a  picture  book 
punctuated  by  the  kind  of  vigorous  prose  for 
which  the  writer  Is  justly  known.  Readers 
will  find  little  new;  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Oxford  History  of  England,  [English  History, 
1914-1946.  BRD  19651  and  In  The  Origins  of  (die 
Second  World  War  [BRD  1962]  are  repeated, 
though  in  a  more  popularized  version.  .  .  . 
There  is  the  familiar  combination,  of  non-fact 
and  debatable  statement  which  irritates  the 
professional  historians — but  there  is  also  the 
striking  probe,  the  brilliant  summation  and  tlie 
arresting  choice  of  word  and  phrase  which 
wlU  always  excite  their  en-vy  and  admiration. 

.  .  .  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  can  now  write  with  his  left  hand.” 

TLS  pll63  D  15  ’66  180w 


TAYLOR,  ARCHER.  General  subject-indexes 

since  1548.  336p  $6  Univ.  of  Pa.  press 
017  Catalogs.  Subject.  Subject  headings 

66-10221 

“The  general  plan  of  the  chapters  is  chrono¬ 
logical  by  century,  and.  within  each  chapter, 
the  individual  indexes  described  and  evaluated 
appear  in  chronological  order.  .  .  .  fThere  are] 
brief,  critical  statements  appended  to  each 
chapter  under  the  heading,  ‘A  Look  Back,’  and 
.  .  .  [a]  critical  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  ’A  Long  Look  Back,  A  Glance  Ahead,  and 
Farewell’.”  (Library  Q) 


TAYLER,  DONALD,  jt.  auth.  The  cocaine 
eaters.  See  Moser,  B. 


From  Sarajevo  to  Potsdam. 
216p  11  col  11  maps  $6.60;  pa  $2.95  Harcourt 
914  Europe — History — 20th  century  66-20209 
A  “survey  of  European  civilization  from  1914 
to  1945.”  (Library  J)  Annotated  bibliography. 
Index. 


Choice  4:572  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“[This  book]  Is  supposed  to  be  about  Euro 
pean  ‘civilisation.’  As  [Taylor]  says,  the  bool 
has  come  out  rather  political’  (as  his  Oxforc 
History  did).  It  is  really  Taylor,  the  story 
teller,  at  his  perkiest.  And  the  conclusion  o 
his  characteristically  pointed  and  Idiosyncrati' 
running  commentary,  accompanying  a  liveb 
collection  of  pictures.  Is  that  even  with  its  tw( 
world  wars  and  its  revolutions,  ‘Europe  couh 
take  it.  At  the  end,  Europeans  ‘were  stil 
the  most  civilised  and  skilful  of  all  peoples 
when  war  did  not  get  in  the  way.’  ” 

Economist  221:816  N  18  ’66  200w 
“A.  J.  P  Taylor’s  combination  of  wit  am 
wisdom,  independent  judgment  and  emotiona 
detachment  are  enough  to  make  this  brief  sur 
vey  .  .  .  a  uniquely  meritorious  work.  A  lavisi 
selection  of  highly  pertinent  iUustrations  high 
lights  the  text.  .  .  .  Scholars  will  applaud  Tay¬ 
lors  Incisive  selectivity  and  scholarly  courage 


‘‘Pointing  out  that  general  subject-indexes  are 
a,  branch  of  bibliography  not  normally  given 
formal  recognition,  the  author’s  study  of  them 
makes  the  reasons  apparent.  .  .  .  Most  were 
published  by  obscure  publishers  and  in  small 
editions:  their  authors  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  outside  the  mainstream  of  bibliographical 
scholarship  and  hence  not  up  to  the  task;  and, 
most  important,  general  subject-indexes  offer 
more  than  they  can  possibly  provide,  and  hence 
frustrate  the  user.  .  .  .  ’Kie  treatment  of  his 
novel  subject  gives  Professor  Taylor  ample 
scope  for  displaying  his  wit  and  profound  bib¬ 
liographic  erudition,  and  he  exploits  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  well.”  George  Piternick 

Library  J  92:1427  Ap  1  ’67  400w 


This  study  is  an  expansion  of  the  A.S.W. 
Rosenbach  Lectures  of  1961.  The  literature  on 
the  history  of  indexing  is  scanty,  indeed:  and 
SO  it  IS  with  no  little  .excitement  and  pleasure 
that  we  welcome  the  present  study.  .  .  .  [The 
author’s]  years  of  literary,  historical,  and  bib- 
liographic  research  add  a  wisdom  to  this  study 
mat  IS  often  lacKing  in  similar  endeavors.  .  .  . 
The  work,  unfortunately,  suffers  from  two  draw¬ 
backs,  a^nd  these  are  of  a  mechanical,  routine 
nature:  it  lacks  a  complete  bibliography  incor- 
Mrating  the  valuable  footnote  references,  and 
jk  does  not  have  an  adequate  index.  The  only 
bibliography  is  a  list  of  work  cited  in  the  study 
hy  A^uthors’  Names  or  Short  Titles’.  ...  On 

‘Typical  Materials 
Cited  in  Subject  Indexes’  is  excellenL”  P.  J. 
vVitty 

Library  Q  37:302  J1  ’67  600w 
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TAYLOR,  CARL  C.  India’s  roots  of  demcwracy; 
a  sociological  analysis  of  rural  India  s  «- 
perience  In  plann^  development  since  in¬ 
dependence  [by]  Carl  C.  Taylor  [and  others.] 
694p  $10  Praeger 

330.964  India— Economic  conditions.  India- 
Social  conditions.  Social  change  66-28676 
“Introductory  chapters  describe  vlUage  or¬ 
ganization,  caste,  the  joint  family,  and  popula¬ 
tion:  then  follow  discussions  of  efforts  to  In¬ 
crease  agricultural  production,  land  reform,  co¬ 
operatives,  rural  industries,  education,  health, 
and  personnel  training.  [The  concluding  chap¬ 
ters  are]  analyses  of  the  problems  of  msthsat- 
ing  change  within  the  Indian  context,  and  an 
.  .  evaluation  of  the  achievements  mus  far. 
The  authors  believe  difficulties  are  being  deffit 
with  resolutely  by  increasingly  democratic 
means,  and  that,  although  ‘no  other  great  na¬ 
tion  has  ever  before  made  so  many  and  so 
great  gains’  In  a  period  comparable  to  the 
20  years  since  Indian  Independence,  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  even  brighter  for  the  decade  ahead. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Because  the  authors  weave  an  unsteady 
course  between  repeating  the  platitudes  of  the 
Indian  government  and  trying  to  expose  to 
public  view  some  of  the  real  difficulties  of 
administration  and  motivation  in  village  India, 
the  product  of  their  effort  is  often  unsatisfy¬ 
ing.  Until  more  systematic  studies  are  avail¬ 
able  connecting  national  goals  to  local  percep- 
tins  and  motivations,  however,  we.  may  still 
find  value  in  this  non-official  technical  assist¬ 
ance  handbook  despite  the  fact  that  it  too 
often  settles  for  homily  instead  of  trying  to 
identify  the  grit  of  the  system.”  D.  B.  Rosen¬ 
thal 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1156  D  ’67  750w 
“The  authors  would  appear  to  know  little 
about  India  prior  to  1947.  Illiteracy,  for  example, 
is  described  as  the  result  of  colonial  rule, 
whereas  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  was  that 
the  government  did  not  have .  the  revenue  to 
pay  for  education.  .  .  .  There  is  little  Inforr^- 
tion  about  the  results  achieved  in  increMing 
agricultural  production  and  improving  living 
conditions  in  the  villages.  The  authors  describe 
at  length  the  discussion  of  the  planning  com¬ 
mittees,  the  evils  of  landlordism,  and  the  laws 
passed  by  the  states  to  abolish  It:  but  there 
is  no  clear  account  of  how  far  the  laws  are 
enforced.  .  .  .  The  last  nine  chapters  give 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  methods  employed 
in  India’s  rural  development  program  and  sug¬ 
gest  alternatives.  This  book  should  bo  of  much 
interest  to  sociologists  concerned  with  the  rural 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.”  L.  A. 
IVIills 

Ann  Am  Acad  362:170  N  ’65  330w 
“A  highly  informed  and  comprehensive  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Indian  community  development  pro¬ 
gram  since  1947,  from  a  broader  perspective 
than  any  similar  study.  .  .  .  ’The  major  frj^e 
of  reference  is  sociological,  and  it  rarely  Jim 
been  put  to  better  use.  No  other  work  depicts 
problems  and  processes  on  a  national  scale  so 
effectively.  .  .  The  work  is  precise  in  deffiil. 
and  yet  not  burdened  with  numerical  data.  One 
of  the  most  informative  and  readable  guides 
to  contemporary  India  now  available,  to  be  read 
both  by  visitors  and  by  students  In  college. 

Choice  4:556  J1  ’67  210w 


TAYLOR,  CHARLES.  Reporter  In  Red  Cnlna 
[phot,  by  the  author].  208p  $4.96  Random 
house 

916.1  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)— 
Social  life  and  customs  66-23497 

“This  book  is  the  result  of  eighteen  months 
spent  in  China  as  resident  correspondent  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  I  was  based  in 
Peking  from  May,  1964,  to  October,  1966.  .  .  . 
I  have  not  tried  to  cover  every  aspect  of  con¬ 
temporary  China.  Instead,  I  have  concentrated 
on  subjects  which  Interest  me  and  t^lch  1 
consider  important:  the  atmosphere  of  Peking, 
the  outlook  of  the  younger  generation,  the 
political  techniques  of  the  leaders  and  ffie 
treatment  of  foreigners,  among  others.  (In- 
trod) 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Steele 

Book  Week  p8  Ap  30  ’67  400w 
“An  Informal,  colorful  introduction  for  the 
general  reader,  this  book  differs  notably  from 
its  numerous  counterparts  which  tend  to.  glor¬ 
ify  or  damn  the  ‘guided  tour.’  Taylor  is  de¬ 
lightfully  honest.  .  .  .  His  discerning. eye  (re- 
porting"  staged  welcomes,  crowd  manipulation, 
average  living  standards),  and  fra-nk  com¬ 
mentary  (on  sexual  standards  and  the  bore¬ 


dom  of  the  visitor  to  the  mainla.nd) .  are  most 
welcome.  However,  the  book  holds  little  scho¬ 
larly  interest.” 

Choice  4:568  J1  67  160w 
“This  Isn’t  really  a  bad  book.  It’s  Qd^lte 
as  good  as  any  other  report  written  by  the 
usual  foreign  journalist  after  ,lie  usual  two- 
month  visit  to  China.  .  .  .  ..Amd  one  or  two 
of  the  legion  anecdotes  ...  do  go  beymd  idle 
chatter  to  sharpen  a  perception.  .  .  .  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  tidbits  in  this  book 
are  not  worth  the  absence  of  new  insight, 
solid  research,  or  sense  of  trends,  or  the 
presence  of  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  both 
Communist  China  and  the  American  reader. 
Elizabeth  Pond 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl9  D  8  6b 
300w 

“Taylor’s  report  of  his  sojourn  in  China  Is 
disappointing.  He  has.  to  be  sure,  fresh  and 
thoughtful  comments  to  n^ke  about  life  m 
Peking  and  sundiy  parts  of  China,  relationships 
with  Mao’s  functionaries  in  government  and 
party,  and  the  problems  and  achievements 
of  the  Communist  regime.  In  this  respect,  his 
observations  are  more  convincing  than  jm© 
judgments  of  other  foreign  newspapermen  who 
have  flitted  in  and  out.  of  the  coun;^  seeking 
material  for  hastily-written  books.  But  for  all 
his  sprightly  reporting  and  obvious  hard- 
headedness,  Taylor’s  somewhat  breezy  work 
does  little  to  justify  his  many  months  in  Mao  s 
China.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:6410  N  1  ’66  lOOw 

TAYLOR.  E.  G.  R.  The  mathematical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Hanoverian  England,  1714-1840:  a 
sequel  to  The  mathematical  practitioners  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart  England  [pub]  for  the 
Inst,  of  navigation.  602p  pi  $16.50  Cambridge 

920  Mathematics— History.  Mathematicians 

L65-.^l  i  o4J 

“The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  chronological 
account  of  the  period  which  brings  out  the  ten¬ 
dencies,  developments  and  highlights  against 
the  social  and  historical  background  of  the 
time.  Part  II  consists  of  a  catalogue  of  over 
2  200  names  of  practitioners,  whether  maker  or 
user  of  mathematical  instruments,  teacher  or 
writer.  The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically 
in  successive  decades.  Each  entry  con  tarns 

both  biographical  and  bibliographical  details. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliofraphy.  General  index. 
Index  of  secondary  practitioners. 

“The  author  describes  in  detail  the  technical 
and  entrepreneurial  problems  of  .ker  practi¬ 
tioners  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 
One  of  the  chapters  is  called  The  (dreat  In¬ 
strument-Makers’ :  this  phrase  might  appro¬ 
priately  have  served  as  a  title  for  tl«  book. 

About  live  times  as  many  biographies  are 
listed  here  as  appeared  in  the  earlier  volume 
on  Tudor  and  Stuart  England,  and  hence  many 
of  the  items  are  brief  indeed.  .  .  .  In  her  books 
.  .  the  author  has  given  us  a  refence  set  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  detailed  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  development  of  science.  C.  R. 

Am  Hist  R  72:687  Ja  ’67  350w 
“[This  book]  is  too  specialized  to  find  much 
use  in  the  college  library.  Primarily,  the  book 
consists  of  375  pages  of  brief  and  uninteresting 
biographies  of  teachers  and  instrument  makers. 

Choice  3:808  N  ’66  120w 
“On  the  whole  the  fine,  flowing  prose  of  the 
more  gener^  essays  hides  their  tendency  to 
be  mere  scrappy  running  commenta^  on  par¬ 
ticular  events  or  situations  (the  activities  of  the 
Admiralty’s  Board  of  Navigation,  typically,  or 
particular  refinements  In  contemporary  Instru¬ 
mentation).  No  profound  assessment  is  made 
of  the  dampening  effect  of  the  lack  of  systernatic 
mathematical  education  in  either  school  or 
university,  or  of  the  cumulative  Influence  of  ffie 
writers  of  popular  textbooks  in  bowdlerizing 
mathematical  taste.  Like  its  predecessor,  the 
newer  book  will  find  its  main  use  M  a  directory 
but  Is  not  adequate  to  do  more.  D.  T.  White- 

Science  153:1630  S  30  ’66  760w 

TAYLOR,  EDWARD.  Edward  Taylor’s  treatise 
concerning  the  Lord’s  supper:  ed.  by  Norman 
S.  Grabo.  263p  $7.60  Mich,  state  univ.  press 
265  Lord’s  Supper.  Congregationalism.  Ser¬ 
mons  65-27442 

The  editor  of  Edward  Taylor  (BRD  1962) 
“presents  a  modernized,  annotated  text  .  .  . 
of  eight  sermons  (hitherto  unpublished)  preach- 
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TAYLOR,  EDWARD^ — Continued 
ed  by  the  colonial  poet  and  minister  Edward 
Taylor  In  Westfield,  Massachusets,  In  1693  and 
1694.”  (Am  Lit)  The  original  manuscript  is  in 
the  Prince  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library. 
Index  of  Biblical  references.  General  index. 


Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Stanford 

Am  Lit  39:112  Mr  ’67  500w 
“This  collection  of  eight  Taylor  sermons  is 
another  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  corpus 
of  available  Taylor  material.  Together  with 
the  Christograpliia  (14  sermons  introduced  and 
edited  by  Grabo  IBRD  19621),  these  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
firmly  establish  Taylor  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Colonial  theologians.  Grabo’s  scholarship  is 
impeccable,  and  his  introduction  provides  fresh 
discussion  on  the  relationship  of  Taylor’s  poems 
to  his  sermons,  the  Stoddardean  controversy, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  Taylor.  Edwards, 
and  Shepard  in  17th-  and  18th-century  New 
England  theology.  For  all  students  of  Colonial 
thought.” 

Choice  3:802  N  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Murphy 

New  Eng  Q  40:163  Mr  ’67  lOOOw 


TAYLOR,  ELIZABETH.  Mossy  Trotter;  11.  by 
Laszlo  Acs.  160p  $3.26  Harcourt 

67-17158 

“Here  are  very  typical  doings  in  the  life  of 
an  eight-year-old  English  boy.  Mossy’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  little  sister,  his  tonsillectomy,  his 
participation  in  a  wedding  and  the  arrival  of  a 
new  baby  are  the  chief  events  which  bring 
worry  or  happiness  to  Mossy.  .  .  .  Grades  three 
to  five.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Polly  Goodwin 

Book  World  p22  S  17  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:176  N  10  ’67  60w 
Horn  Bk  43:597  O  ’67  240w 
“Well-chosen  details  make  Mossy’s  life  vivid. 
A  pleasant  unforced  humor  exists  throughout. 
.  .  .  The  few  illustrations  portray  characters 
well.  Especially  charming  is  one  showing  Mossy 
trying  to  picture  his  grandfather  bathing  his 
father  as  a  child.  He  can  picture  a  baby  in  a 
tub,  but  he  cannot  erase  the  father’s  mous¬ 
tache.”  Isadora  Kunitz 

Library  J  92:3191  S  15  ’67  150w 
“Nothing  out-of-the-way  happens  to  Mossy, 
yet  every  event  is  of  absorbing  interest,  from 
the  discovery  of  an  old  bicycle  mudguard  on 
hjs  favourite  rubbish  dump  to  the  degrading 
prospect  of  having  to  act  as  page-boy  at  the 
wedding  of  the  ludicrous  Miss  Silkin.  .  .  Miss 
Taylor  writes  for  children  with  the  same  seri¬ 
ousness  as  for  adults:  and  brings  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  her  writing  to  a  story 
which  mothers  will  like  reading,  and  children 
will  enjoy  long  after  they  are  old  enough  to 
read  it  themselves..”  Jean  MacGibbon 

New  Statesman  73:731  My  26  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Eleanor  Dienstag 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  22  ’67  220w 
Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:181  D  16  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Ag  19  ’67  150w 
“The  author’s  gr^test  talent  is  in  charac¬ 
terization.  Mossy,  his  family  and  his  friends 
pe  lively,  lifelike  people  whom  one  would  like 
the  prim  Miss  Silkin.  whom 
one  would  prefer  not  to  know,  is  a  j'oy  on  paper. 
It  IS  a  pity  tney  pe  let  down  by  smudgy,  un¬ 
attractive  illustrations.” 

TLS  p456  My  26  ’67  160w 


moments.  208p 

$4.95  Random  house 

66-22248 

The  forty-six  “pieces  in  this  volume  were 
chosen  from  more  than  750  that  Mr.  Taylor 
Since  he  began  his  column  for 
UnRed  Features  in  1961.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


'The  choice  [of  selections!  was  made  on  the 
basi.s  of  the  survival  of  interest  in  certain 
stOTies  mid  issues.  The  columns  consist  of 
pithy  Gdbits  of  history,  philosophy,  and  gen¬ 
eral  obspvations,  all  written  in  a  clear,  direct 
stories  Include  episodes  of  World 
Hermann  Goerlng,  the 
flight  of  Rudolf  Hess,  art  and  the  theater,  re¬ 
ligion,  mountaineering,  the  beauty  of  Switzer¬ 


land,  a  touching  .story  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
the  business  of  espionage,  and  so  on. 
Interesting  and  nostalgic  reading.  Recommend¬ 
ed  for  public  libraries  generally.”  S.  J.  Riccardi 
Library  J  92:114  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
“Taylor  is  known  to  readers  of  some  165 
American  newspapers  as  a  hard-hitting  column¬ 
ist  of  conservative  persuasion.  In  this  book, 
compiled  chiefly  from  his  non-political  writings 
over  the  past  five  years,  he  reveals  himself 
as  something  more:  a  student  of  life  in  all  its 
aspects,  a  direct  participant  in  many  great 
events,  an  effective  man  with  an  historical  par¬ 
allel  or  striking  fact.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of 
men  and  events  is  prodigious,  his  pace  is 
quick,  his  imagery  vivid.  An  epigram  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  MacArthur’s  oratory  describes  his  own 
prose  to  perfection:  'Short  sentences  based 
on  long  experience.’  Which  makes  for  good  and 
lively  reading.”  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  19:212  F  21  ’67  IlOw 
“Almost  all  [the  reports!  seem  sketchy  and 
thin,  but  Taylor  fans,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  will  find  much  that  is  of  Interest  none¬ 
theless.”  Alfred  Balk 

Sat  R  60:132  Ja  14  ’67  80w 


TAYLOR,  JOHN.  The  Universal  chronicle  of 
Ranulf  Higden.  198p  pi  $6.10  Oxford 

930  Higden,  Ranulf — Polychronicon  66-70004 
This  Is  a  “study  of  [an]  English  chronicle 
of  the  early  14th  century.  Selected  passages 
offer  the  reader  some  Impressions  of  the  style 
and  the  arguments  used  in  the  Polychronicon. 
For  the  rest  the  book  gives  [an]  account  of 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  Polychronl- 
con’s  creation  and  its  textual  history.”  (Choice) 


“Taylor  has  written  a  lively  Introduction  to 
an  important  medieval  chronicle.  While  plac¬ 
ing  Hlgden’s  work  in  its  relationship  to  other 
sources,  _  Taylor  appraises  the  emphases  and 
deficiencies  of  Hlgden’s  vast  compilation.  .  .  . 
Taylor  explains  the  exceptional  popularity  of 
the  Polychronicon  by  noting  how  well  Higden 
reflected  the  changing  outlook  of  the  educated 
clergy  of  fourteenth-century  England  who 
were  Increasingly  Interested  in  the  ancient 
world.  Taylor  has  listed  every  known  version 
and  manuscript  copy  of  his  subject  and  In 
other  ways  has  supplied  the  scholarly  appara¬ 
tus  that  will  enable  scholars  to  use  Hlgden’s 
chronicle  with  confidence.  Taylor’s  book  Is  a 
model  of  what  can  be  done  to  provide  the 
historical  profession  with  a  critical  and  In¬ 
teresting  appraisal  of  an  important  historical 
work.”  A.  R.  Hogue 

Am  Hist  R  72:668  Ja  ’67  360w 


itie  scholar  will  appreciate  the  painstaking 
analj’^sis  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the 
Polychronicon  .  .  .  and  of  its  continuations. 
Historians  and  graduate  students  .  .  .  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  chapters  on  English  historiography 
^nng  the  late  Middle  Ages,  an  analysis  of 
Higden  s  world  view,  a  reproduction  of  Hig¬ 
den  s  world  rnap  (although  a  bit  small),  and 
a  discussion  of  medieval  mapmaking.  A  schol¬ 
arly  work  which  should  be  acquired  by  every 
research  library  in  the  humanities  field  and  by 
university  graduate  libraries  with  strong  col- 
lections  in  eithw  the  medieval  and  Renaissance 
,  ,,  English  history.  Easy- to-read 

style. 


^nui(;e  KJ  DD  16UW 


‘‘Although  it  was  made  readily  accessible 
last,  century  In  the .  Rolls  Series  edition,  the 
Polychronicon  has  hitherto  not  received  much 

from  historians  ex- 
PfP^„h’ro^ssor  V.  H.  Galbraith.  This  may  be 
because  Higden  had  very  little  to  say  about 
his  own  .times  and  w'as  therefore  regarded  as 
almost  without  value  for  writing  the  history  of 
fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Taylor  has  per- 
valuable  service  in  rescuing  the 
Polychronicon  from  this  neglect  and  showing 
immense  pppuiarity  throws  light  on 
time.  He  has  rendered  an 
alrnost  equally  valuable  service  by  relating  the 
Polychronicon  to  historical  writing  as  a  whole 
in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.” 

TLS  p52  Ja  19  ‘67  760w 


iMYuuB,  JOHN  RUSSELL,  The  art  nouveau 
tech^no\o^*^^*^*"'  512.95  Mass.  Inst,  of 

741.64  Art  nouveau.  Art,  British.  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  books  67-13170 

Times  (London)  traces 
W®  ,hJstorT  of  book  illustration  and  design  In 
y^®  fo  1918.  He  Includes  the 

Kelmscntt  William  Morris’s 

Reimscott  Press  and  Charles  Ricketts’s  Vale 
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Press .  .  .  [as  well  as  the  work  of]  illustrators 
like  Beardsley,  Housman,  Arthur  BacWiam  and 
Jessie  M.  King.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams  _ 

Atlantic  219:134  My  ’eT'^SOw 
Reviewed  by  Bill  Katz 

Library  J  92:2392  Je  15  67  90w 

"A  good  study  of  the  traditions  of  British 
art  nouveau  through  book  design  [beginning] 
with  the  thesis  that  British  art  nouveau  was 
concerned  with  the  arrangement  of  flat,  empty 
spaces  and  that  this  is  far  more  forceful  in 
its  simplicity  than  the  continental  passion  for 
filling  them.  .  .  .  The  climax  of,  the  art  nou¬ 
veau  book  is  reached  in  the  nineties,  and  Tay¬ 
lor  shows  the  earlier  elements  being  fused  into 
a  simplified,  coherent,  and  mature  style,  with 
unity  being  the  key  word.  .  .  .  Though  he  has 
a  good  topic  and  a  well- developed  thesis, 
[Taylor’s]  writing  is  exceedingly  dry  and 
drones  on  in  long  periodic  sentences,  altogether 
lacking  in  the  grace,  imagination  and  dian 
of  his  subject.  The  book  itself  is  handsomely 
designed,  following  the  basic  principles  of  art 
nouveau,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  not  only 
with  the  usual  examples  but  with  the  unusual 
as  contrast.  .  .  Taylor  has  done  an  admirable 
job  within  the  limits  he  has  set  himself.”  R.  R. 
Walsh 

Library  Q  37:313  J1  ’67  700w 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:10  Je  29  ’67  320w 
“Mr.  Taylor’s  voice  is  brisk,  confident  and 
informal.  This  has  advantages  .  .  .  [althoi^h] 
not  everyone  will  be  very  happy  with  .  .  .  [his] 
rather  simple  formulations.  .  .  .  [This,  book] 
really  begins  with  Charles  Ricketts,  ‘the  hero 
of  any  study  of  the  art  nouveau  book — even  in 
certain  I’espects,  of  art  nouveau  in  general  . 
This  is  perhaps  too  much.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  s 
glowing  pages  [on  Jessie  King]  are  touching 
and  sympathetic,  but  stiU  surprising.  Others 
will  find  them  decidedly  eccentric.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is 
on  minor  figures  that  [the  author]  is  most  re¬ 
warding.  .  .  .  The  book,  while  offering  many 
suggestions  for  the  historian,  would  give  most 
pleasure  to  the  amateur,  taking  that  word  in 
no  derogatory  sense.  Nor  are  the  illustrations 
worth  the  money.” 

TLS  P1016  N  10  ’66  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:elxxvi  autumn  ’67  80w 


TAYLOR,  KATHRINE  KRESSMANN.  Diary  of 
Florence  in  flood  [Eng  title:  Florence:  ordeal 
by  water].  192p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

945.5  Florence — Floods  67-25386 

The  author  of  Address  Unknown  (BRD  1939), 
who  now  makes  her  home  in  Florence,  “re¬ 
lates  how  she  and  her  friends  and  neighbors 
responded  to  the  crisis  of  the  flood  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  ensuing  months  of  reconstruction. 
(N  T  Times  Bk  R)  The  book  covers  the  period 
November  3,  1966  to  Maxch  4,  1967. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:144  O  ’67  40w 
Best  Sell  27:259  O  1  ’67  300w 
“This  is  an  intimate  and  highly  readable 
account  of  those  terrible  days  last  Novem¬ 
ber  when  Florence,  Italy,  was  flooded.  .  .  . 
Miss  Taylor  writes  of  the  Florentines  with  love 
and  a  heartache,  and  she  restricts  her  narrative 
to  a  variety  of  touching  episodes  within  an  his¬ 
torical  framework.  The  result  is  superb  report¬ 
ing.  Recommended  for  libraries,  this  book  wfll 
make  an  exciting  evening  of  reading.  F.  B. 

Davenport  j  92:3035  S  15  ’67  130w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  17  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Vincent  Cronin 

Sat  R  50:24  D  30  ’67  400w 
“[Mrs.  Taylor’s]  book  is  at  its  strongest  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  Florentine’s  reactions  to 
the  sudden  catastrophe  and  to  the  slow  re¬ 
covery  .  .  Where  her  book  somewhat  disap¬ 
points  is  In  her  rather  curs9ry  and  not  al¬ 
ways  accurate  account  of  the  international  res¬ 
cue  operation  which  started  almost  immediately 
after  the  flood,  and  which  by  now  has  reached 
impressive  proportions.  Writing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  have 
concentrated  on  the  massive  help  from  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  reader  in,  this  coun¬ 
try  for  one,  will  be  rightly  surprised  to  find 
so  litUe  mention  of  the  British  contribution  to 
this  work;  and  the  German  reader  may,  have  a 
similar  reaction.  Mrs.  Taylor’s  failure,  in  what 


is  admittedly  in  the  nature  of  an  appendix  to 
her  narrative,  to  provide  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  these  developments  illustrates  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  an  objective,  appraisal 
of  the  extensive  and  highly  differentiated  work 
of  restoration  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
Florence.” 

TLS  pl068  N  9  ’67  600w 


TAYLOR,  L.  B.  Pieces  of  eight.  See  Wag¬ 
ner,  K. 


TAYLOR,  LILY  ROSS.  Roman  voting  assem¬ 
blies;  from  the  Hannibalic  War  to  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Caesar.  i75p  il  $7.60  Univ.  of  Mich, 
press 

320.937  Rome— Politics  and  government. 

Elections — Rome  66-17025 

“This  book  on  the  assemblies  in  which  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  of  the  Republic  elected  their  an¬ 
nual  magistrates,  passed  their  law,s,  and  gave 
their  verdict  on  men  accused  of  crirnes  against 
the  state  is  limited  .  .  .  [to  the  period]  218  to 
49  B.C.  .  .  .  I  shall  put  the  mam  eniphasis  on 
procedure,  which  I  sliaU  try  to  place  in  its  set¬ 
ting  at  Rome,  where  all  the  voting  was  held. 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  magnitude  of  [Miss  Taylor  s]  task  is 
reflected  in  the  44  pages  of  notes  as  against 
113  pages  of  text.  These  are,  not  devoted  to  an 
endless  parade  of  modern  views  but  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  in  the  sources,  so  that  we 
have  here  analysis  as  well  as  synthesis,  a  work¬ 
ing  tool  for  the  scholar  as  well  as  a  clear  and 
readable  outline  (tabular  in  part)  for  the  less 
technical  reader.  This  is  a  masterpiece  of 
scholarship  and  of  popularization,  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  magisterial  series  of  books  and 
articles  that  has  made  the  author  a  top  scholar 
in  the  field.”  C.  B.  Welles 

Am  Hist  R  73:111  O  ’67  330w 
Choice  4:11.53  D  ’67  90w 
“Professor  Taylor  completes  the  description 
of  the  actual  working  of  Roman  politics  during 
the  later  Republic  which  she  so  admiraWy  ex¬ 
pounded  in  Party  Politics  [in  the  Age  of  Caesar, 
BRD  1949]  and  Voting  Districts  [of  the  Roman 
Republic] .  She  shows  how  the  tribes  and  cen¬ 
turies  were  organized  and  votes  taken,  suc- 
ce-ssively  or  simultaneously.  Her  evidence,  ad¬ 
mirably  supported  in  notes,  consists  of  the 
somewhat  vague  literary  references,  a  few 
coins  .  .  .  inscriptions  such  as  the  taouM 

Hehana,  and  archaeological  evidence.  .  .  .  An 
appendix  gives  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
tabula  Bebana  and  of  a  Spanish  charter,  the 
lex  Malaoitana.  .  .  .  Though  the  argument  re¬ 
quires  close  attention,  this  book  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  complement  to  the  author’s  earlier 
studies.”  Mason  Hammond 

Class  World  60:303  Mr  ’67  280w 


TAYLOR,  MARIAN  MOORE.  See  Moore,  M. 


TAYLOR,  MAXWELL  D.  Responsibility  and 
response.  84p  $3.50  Harper 
356.03  U.S.— Military  policy.  Vietnamese 

Conflict,  1961-  67-11332 

This  “book  is  based  on  a  series  of, lectures 
which  General  Taylor  delivered  at  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  on  March  9  and  10,  1966.  .  .  .  In  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor’s  opinion,  this  country  is  no  longer 
confronted  primarily  with  a  bi-polar  conflict 
with  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  but  with  a  new 
multi-polar  power  relationship.  .  .  .  [He] 

traces  in  a  chronological  manner  how  [the 
United  States]  became  involved  in  the  .  .  . 
War  of  Liberation  in  South  Vietnam  and  our 
strategy  to  overcome  it.”  (Best  Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Arnold  Krarnish 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:140  J1  67  410w 
“As  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  frpin 
this  conflict.  [General  'flaylor]  ,recommended 
to  President  Johnson  the  establishment  of  a 
Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  who  was 
Instructed  to  coordinate  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  General  Taylor  points  out 
the  need  for  such  a  group  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  resources  in  .combating  toe 
development  of  future  Wars  of  Liberation.  This 
book  should  definitely  be  read  by  both  defend¬ 
ers  and  critics  of  the  pr^ent  administration  s 
foreign  policy.”  B.  D.  W^llliams 
loreign  hon^y-gg,,  26:416  F  16  ’67  300w 
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TAYLOR,  M.  D.— Continued 

‘■The  point  of  Taylor’s  new  book  la  that 
while  once  we  only  had  one  enemy  to  worry 
about — the  Sino-Soviet  Communist  bloc — we 
now  have  dozens  of  enemies  or  potential  ene¬ 
mies,  which  have  to  be  considered  individually. 
.  .  .  A  number  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  observations, 
especially  about  Viet  Nam,  seem  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  fuzzy  or  mutually  contradictory.  .  .  . 
[However,  the  book]  wili  give  foreign  readers 
many  insights  into  what  some  Vietnamese  na- 
Uontil  leaders  have  taken  to  calling  ‘the  Amer¬ 
ican  problem.’  Unfortunately,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  it  will  enrich  our  perspective  on  the  rest 
of  the  world.”  M.  W.  Browne 

Book  Week  pi  F  12  ‘67  2200w 
Choice  4:480  Je  ‘67  IlOw 
‘‘Genera!  Taylor’s  study  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam  will  satisfy  neither  the  'hawks’  nor 
the  ‘doves,’  but  it  needed  to  be  written.  .  .  . 
His  succinct  analysis  of  strategy  in  the  war 
is  significant  for  his  admission  of  past  error 
and  for  his  criticism  of  American  policies.  The 
chapter  on  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  conflict  should  be  studied  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  .State  Department.  This  little  book 
casts  light  into  corners  that  have  long  needed 
illumination.  It  is  essential  for  every  library.” 
Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  92:588  P  1  '67  170w 
”  ‘Par  from  enga.ging  in  a  display  of  arro¬ 
gance,’  says  Taylor,  this  country  is  'discharg¬ 
ing  a  sober  respon.sibility.’  The  statement  is 
preceded  by  78  pages  (the  book  has  only  80)  of 
facile  analogies  and  tinny  generalizations  that 
would  confer  no  credit  on  a  junior  school  de¬ 
bater.  .  .  .  Taylor  sees  the  world  as  effete 
Europeans,  Indians  and  other  lesser  breeds 
standing  idly  by  while  ‘the  troublemakers’ 
prowl  in  the  debris  of  dissolved  empires,  hop¬ 
ing  to  prey  on  weak,  emerging  nations  but 
thwarted  by  ‘many-eyed,  vigilant’  us.”  Alex 
Campbell 

New  Repub  156:26  P  25  '67  550w 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Morgenthau 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:18  Ap  6  ’67  2750w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p2  Je  4  ’67  120w 
New  Yorker  42:163  P  11  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  M.  O.  Hatfleld 

Sat  R  50:20  J1  1  ’67  400w 
Va  Q  R  43:clviii  autumn  ’67  lOOw 


TAYLOR,  MICHAEL  J.,  ed.  Liturgical  renewal 
in  the  Christian  churches.  223p  $5.95  Helicon 
press 

264  Worship.  Liturgical  movement 

67-13794 

‘‘Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Protestant  theolo- 

gians  of  the  stature  of  Max  Thurian,  Nicolas 
ernov  and  Massey  H.  Shepherd  Jr.,  contribute 
12  .  .  .  essays  that  show,  in  Fr.  Taylor’s  words, 
how  much  Christians  ‘seem  to  be  converging 
toward  a  remarkable  common  faith.’  ”  (Amer¬ 
ica) 


Reviewed  by  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  117:183  Ag  19  ’67  lOOw 

,,  "Any  Christian  who  wants  to  know  what 
the  ecumenical  and  liturgical  movements  mean 
to  his  church  can  read  these  studies  with  profit. 
[’The]  essays  are  reprints  from  scholarly,  litur¬ 
gical  churchly  journals  of  the  1960’s.  .  .  Most 
of  the  essays  are  provocative,  even  haunting. 
They  were  inspired  by  new  Biblical,  patristic, 
historical,  doctrinal,  practical  insights.  .  .  Such 
a  thoughtful  book  deseiwes  a  good  general  in¬ 
dex.”  G.  M.  Ruoss 

Library  J  92:1836  My  1  ’67  120w 


TAYLOR,  P.  A.  M.  Expectations  westward: 
the  Mormons  and  the  emigration  of  their 
British  converts  in  the  nineteenth  century 
277p  il  maps  $7.50  Cornell  univ.  press 


289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism.  U.S. — Im¬ 
migration  and  emigration  66-13812 


For  description  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  eitations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  De  Plllis 

Am  Hist  R  72:1095  Ap  ’67  300w 

Choice  4:306  My  ’67  220w 

Reviewed  by  Roger  Daniels 

J  Am  Hist  53:822  Mr  ’67  310w 


TAYLOR,  ROBERT  LEWIS.  Vessel  of  wrath: 
the  life  and  times  of  Carry  Nation.  373p  pi 
$6.95  New  Am.  lib. 

B  or  92  Nation,  Carry  Amelia 

The  story  of  the  American  temperance  agi- 
tator  written  by  the  author  of  the  Pulitzer 
prizewinning  novel  The  Travels  of  Jainue 
McPheeters  rBRD  1958).  Index. 


“While  faithfully  reproducing*  the  times  and 
temper  that  gave  birth  to  Carry  Nation,  Taylor 
doesn’t  write  her  off  as  a  complete  crank  or 
idiot.  ...  He  has  sympathy  for  Carry  and 
admiration  for  her  courage,  her  drive  .and  her 
misplaced  conviction.  .  .  .  Taylor  gives  her 
credit  for  her  affection  for  youngsters,  her  spon¬ 
taneous  spirit  of  racial  tolerance  and  her  com¬ 
pletely  honest  approach  to  transgressors.  .  .  . 
[His]  style  is  alive  and  the  characterization 
superb.  ...  It  is  difflcult  to  imagine  any  biog¬ 
rapher  doing  a  better  job.”  R.  T.  Reilly 
America  115:836  D  24-31  ’66  380w 
“[Carry  Nation]  was  a  woman  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  charity — which  extended  without  Ques¬ 
tion  to  the  streetwalkers  she  met  in  jail  as  well 
as  to  the  wives  and  children  of  drunken  brutes. 
And  her  fervor,  though  religious  by  her  lights, 
was  marvelously  non-sectarian.  Mr.  Taylor  in 
his  excellent  biography  has  chosen  to  view 
Mrs.  Nation  as  primarily  funny,  and  his 
book  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  ones  to 
come  along  in  some  time.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Taylor  is  unwilling  to  give  Carry  her 
due  as  a  doughty  and  colorful  figure  and  a 
woman  of  many  real  virtues:  nevertheless,  one 
eventually  feels  that  the  author’s  jocosities 
become  a  little  too  relentless.”  W.  J.  Smith 
Commonweal  85:492  F  3  ’67  900w 
“Except  for  one  chapter  describing  Carry’s 
unstable,  unhappy  childhood,  a  mother  who 
thought  she  was  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  first 
husband  who  drank  himself  to  death,  [Mr. 
Taylor]  does  little  to  explain  Mrs.  Nation. 
The  book  is  largely  a  chronological  account  of 
her  wild  attacks  on  saloons,  hatchet  in  hand 
destroying  property  and  barrels  of  whiskey  to 
the  point  where  repetition  takes  over  and  di¬ 
lutes  the  drama.  This  is  a  biography  which  will 
entertain  and  inform  many  readers,  bore  a  few, 
but  will  fill  a  need  in  public  libraries  until  a 
better  study  of  the  subject  comes  along.”  P.  G. 
Anderson 

Library  J  91:5951  D  1  ’66  200w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  JI  13  ’67  1500w 


“[In  this  book]  history  and  biography  are 
sacrificed  as  the  author  Indulges  his  apparent 
compulsion  to  ridicule  and  play  for  laughs. 
He  belittles  citizens  of  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  He  strives  for  points  by  making  fun  of 
mental  illness.  He  turns  so  many  of  the  his¬ 
torical  characters  into  caricatures  that  the 
book  becomes  little  more  than  a  burlesque,  a 
show  glorifying  not  his  subject  matter  but  his 
own  cleverness  and  self-indulgence.  The  sad 
thing  about  this  is  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
manufacture  humor.”  G.  D.  Griffin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  11  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  bv  J.  P.  Fixx 

Sat  R  49:53  D  24  ’66  850w 


TAYLOR,  SIDNEY,  ed.  The  new  Africans.  See 
Reuters  news  a.gency 


TAYLOR,  TELFORD.  The  breaking  wave; 

War  in  the  summer  of 
1940.  37Sp  11  maps  $10  Simon  &  Schuster 
940.54  World  War,  1939-1945 — Campaigns 
and  battles.  Britain.  Battle  of,  1940.  Ger¬ 
many — History,  Military  66-20249 

The  author,  chief  of  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  _  war  crirninals  at  Nuremberg  and  an 
omcer  in  the  military  Intelligence  service  of 
the  United  States  Army  tells  the  story  of  “the 
Battle  ^  .Britain,  which  the  Germans  called 
Adler  (Eagle).  .  .  .  This  volume  is  a  sequel 
Swa^stika  [BRD  1952]  .  .  .  and  to 
The  March  of  Conquest  [BRD  1959]  which 
analyzed  the  German  victories  in  Western  Eu- 
rope  m  the  spring  of  1940.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Appendixes  include;  Glossary  of  German  terms: 
Dramatist  personae:  Table  of  German  and 
Arnerican  military  ranks:  and  Luftwaffe  rank 
and  assignment  list:  August  1940.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  ’67  30w 
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“Here  is  an  American  writer  recounting  as 
one  narrative — so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows, 
for  the  first  time — the  Battle  of  Britain  in  the 
air  from  the  German  side  and  the  preparation 
of  Hitler’s  invasion  operation  Sealion.  It  is 
readable,  authoritative  and  stimulating  in  its 
criticisms  of  German  strategy.  Its  weakness  is 
a  failure  to  understand — and  to -Show  the  Ger¬ 
mans  failing  to  grasp — just  what  the  Channel 
weather  and  tides  would  have  done  to  those 
hundreds  of  converted  Rhine  barges  and  their 
tugs.  .  .  .  Indeed,  as  the  entire  German  naval 
archives  are  accessible,  it  is  curious  that  [the 
author]  failed  to  show  the  simple  seamanship 
objections  of  the  German  Naval  staff  to  a  plan 
which  they  regarded  as  crazy — at  any  rate  for 
the  autumn  of  1940.  Likewise,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  him  making  so  little  acknowledgement 
to  the  brilliant  piece  of  British  research  on  op¬ 
eration  Sealion  by  Ronald  Wheatley,  [in  Op¬ 
eration  Sealion,  BRD  1958.1  [However]  this 
book  brings  out  a  number  of  mteresting  new 
points.” 

Economist  223:1127  Je  10  ’67  700w 
“Mr.  Taylor  brings  into  perspective  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  coordination  within  the  Wehrmacht 
.  .  .  [and]  gives  us  a  new  evaluation  of  the 
Wehrmacht.  He  unveils  it  as  being  not  only  far 
from  monolithic,  but  riddled  with  departmen¬ 
tal  jealousies  as  well.  This  book  is  not  designed 
to  be  read  only  by  specialists.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  fateful  events  touch  every¬ 
one.”  K.  J.  Frohlich 

Library  J  92:677  F  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Douglas  GUI 

New  Statesman  74:324  S  15  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ap  9  ’67  1150w 
“[The  author]  uses  dramatic  prose  to  de¬ 
scribe  dynamic  events.  His  work  is  highly 
professional,  brilliant  in  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  way  mUitary  history  should 
be  written.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
proliferating  literature  on  the  greatest  of  all 
wars.  .  .  .  [Moreover]  Taylor’s  work  is  unique 
in  that  it  treats  the  whole  story  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  point  of  view.  He  has  examined  primarily 
the  German  sources,  and  he  has  missed  noth¬ 
ing  of  Importance.  Fortified  by  these  docu¬ 
ments  he  gives  a  running  account  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  decision-making  and  events.  .  .  . 
In  admirably  inductive  fashion  Taylor  gives 
the  facts  and  then  draws  a  convincing  set  of 

conclusions.”  L.  L.  Snyder  _ 

Sat  R  60:28  Mr  18  ’67  1300w 
TLS  p527  Je  16  ’67  900w 


TAYLOR,  THEODORE.  People  who  make 
movies.  158p  U  $3.96  Doubleday 

791.43  Moving  pictures — Production  and  di¬ 
rection  66-17446 

The  author  takes  the  reader  on  a  “behind- 
the-scenes  tour  of  the  movie  industry.  In  16 
stops  (chapters),  the  reader-spectator  sees  the 
people  at  their  jobs.”  (Best  Sell)  “Readers  will 
discover  the  part  played  by  producer,  director, 
writer,  editor,  stunt  man,  grip,  gaffer,  extra, 
publicist  and  aU  the  others  responsible  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  reels  each  year.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  Glossary.  Index. 

Best  Sell  27:202  Ag  15  ’67  90w 
“The  author  describes  each  job  clearly.  .  .  . 
This  work  does  not  cover  the  European  and  in¬ 
dependent  cinema  productions,  but  is  otherwise 
a  useful,  and  frequently  fascinating,  book  on 
film  mechanics.”  R.  W.  Shymansky 

Library  J  92:3206  S  15  ’67  80w 
“Taylor,  a  screen  publicist,  has  not  simply 
thumped  tubs  for  [these  people],  he  has  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  truth  and  shown  the  importance 
of  each  person’s  role  in  moviemaking.  Using 
sprightly  anecdotes,  he  has  provided  an  in¬ 
formative,  occasionally  funny  manual  of  a  com¬ 
plex  art  and  business.”  A.  H.  Wheeler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  17  ’67  130w 
[TA] 


TAYYEB,  ALL  Pakistan;  a  political  geogra¬ 
phy.  250p  pi  maps  $8.80  Oxford 
916.49  Pakistan— Description  and  travel. 

Pakistan — Boundaries  66-71286 

The  author  presents  a  “geographical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  factors  of  Indian  unity  and  dis¬ 
unity,  and  Pakistan’s  duality,  economy,  boun¬ 
daries,  and  International  relations,  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“[This  monograph]  is  attractive,  readable, 
and  seemingly  comprehensive.  Unfortunately — 


and  paradoxically — ^these  qualities,  along  wltt 
the  Oxford  imprimatur,  wul  probably  gain  the 
work  an  audience  it  does  not  deserve.  .  .  .This 
IS  a  sloppy,  sometimes  naive  piece  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Scores,  possibly  hundreds,  of  .  errors 
might  be  cited.  .  .  .  One  gets  the  impression  ..  . 
that  the  author  has  never  set  foot  m  East  Pak¬ 
istan.  .  .  .  The  depth  of  treatment,  by  topic,  ^ 
perplexing.  Surprisingly,  a  fifth,  of  the  totm 
length  concerns  essentially  the  historic^  geog¬ 
raphy  of  India,  back  to  the  Mauryan  Empire. 

.  .  .  (Jonversely,  the  discussion  of  the  Rann  of 
Kutch  dispute  receives  but  one,  short  paragraph 
and  more  shocking  by  far,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Pakistan  and  China  with  respect  to 
Kashmir  and  their  Marcli  1963  border  agree¬ 
ment  in  that  area  are  also  treated  m  but  a 
single,  shallow  paragraph.  J.  E.  Schwartz- 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:176  Ja  ’67  600w 
“Book-length  political  geography  studies  of 
any  country  are  rare,  and  one  of  this  qi^lty 
should  serve  as  a  standard.  .  .  .  Highly  objec¬ 
tive  and  entirely  frank  about  Pakistan  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  urgent  problems,  Tayyeb  is  doggedly 
optimistic  about  Pakistan’s  chances  of  survival 
as  an  independent  state.  Most  non-Pakistanl 
scholars  have  tended  toward  a  more  pesslrnis- 
tic  viewpoint.  Thirty-nine  maps,  including  two 
fold  ones,  an  excellent  bibliography  of  primary 
and  secondary  materials,  and  a  detailed  Index 
contribute  to  the  utility  of  tols  work. 

Choice  3:941  D  66  120w 
“On  the  whole,  this  is  a  good  book,  ^ike  in 
organisation,  writing,  mapping,  and  balance. 

There  are  a  few  errors  of  emphasis  or  over¬ 
simplified  interpretations — for  instance,  one  can¬ 
not  see  how  Professor  Tayyeb  rnanaged  to  con¬ 
fuse  Andhra  and  Tamilnad— but  these  do  not 
greatly  affect  the  book’s  value.  Professor  Tay¬ 
yeb  is  a  Pakistani  by  origin  and  in  doubtful 
cases  he  naturally  tends  to  give  his  homeland 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt:  but  perhap^s  .the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  book  is  its  fairmmded- 
ness.  ...  It  can  be  thoroughly  recommended 
as  being  a  clear  and  balanced  survey,  political 
as  well  as  geographical,  of  a  unique  state 
structure.  The  specialist  student  would  wish 
for  moro  dotsiil,  O/iid.  soni6  ornissions  a.r©  surpris¬ 
ing — there  is  nothing  about  the  Alunadi^a,  for 
instance— but  altogether  Professor  Tayyeb 
makes  a  sound  contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Pakistan’s  position.”  O.  H.  K.  Spate 

Pacific  Affairs  39:462  fall-winter  ’66-  67 
340w 

TEBBEL,  JOHN.  Red  runs  the  river:  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  Chief  Pontiac;  il.  by  Charles  Water- 
house.  192p  $3.25  Hawthorn  bks. 

970.2  Pontiac’s  Conspiracy,  1763-1765— Juve¬ 
nile  literature.  Pontiac,  Ottawa  chief— Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-3795 

An  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  “Ottawa 
chief  who  led  the  Indian  uprising  against  the 
British,  following  the  defeat  of  .  the  French  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  [Bibliography.  In- 
dex.]  Grades  eight  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


“The  author  has  a  fine  historical  narrative, 
but  in  telling  the  story  there  is  much  that 
makes  the  tale  dull  and  unimaginative.  Tour^ 
readers  with  patience  will  find  the  book  reward¬ 
ing.  but  the  effort  at  reading  the  account  will 
be  too  much  for  most  young  people.” 

Best  Sell  27:19  Ap  1  ’67  150w 
“[In  this]  detailed  account  of  Pontiac’s  War 
or  Conspiracy  .  .  .  the  author  quotes  exten¬ 
sively  from  Pontiac’s  speeches  and  other 
sources,  with  frequent  references  to  Francis 
Parkman  and  such  modern  authorities  as  How¬ 
ard  Peckham  [the  author  of  Pontiac  and  the 
Indian  Uprising,  BRD  1947].  For  the  advanced 
reader.”  Dorothy  Gray 

Library  J  92:1332  Mr  lo  ’67  70w 


TEDDER,  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  TEDDER,  1st 

Baron.  With  prejudice:  the  war  memoirs  of 
Marshal  of  the  Royal  air  force.  Lord  Tedder. 
692p  11  maps  $10  Little 
940.644  World  War.  1939-1945— Aerial  opera¬ 
tions.  World  War.  1939-1945— Campaigns  and 
battles.  World  War.  1939-1946— Personal 
narratives  67-18105 

“  ‘In  these  memoirs,’  writes  Lord  Tedder,  ex¬ 
commander  of  the  RAF  and  Deputy  Supreme 
Commander  under  Eisenhower,  ‘I  mean  to  re¬ 
cord  the  course  of  events  as  I  saw  them.  I  shall 
be  as  objective  as  I  feel  it  possible  to  be,  but 
I  have  no  intention  of  departing,  for  any  reason, 
from  my  own  honest  opinion  as  to  events  and 
personalities.’  ”  (Publisher  s  note)  The  book 
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TEDDER,  A.  W.  T _ Continued 

is  “divided  into  three  major  parts  coverinf? 
the  areas  of  Lord  Tedder’s  activities  in  the 
Middle  East,  November  1940  to  May  1943:  Sicify 
and  Italy,  February  to  December  1943;  and 
North-West  Europe,  December  1943  to  May 
1945.  ’  (Best  Sell)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:124  S  ’67  llOOw 
“’This  frank  and  excellently  cleanly  written 
book  13  a  pleasure  to  read  and  most  Informa- 
tive,  as  well  as  most  aptly  titled.  .  .  .  [Lord 
Tedder]  has  recorded  clearly,  even  almost 
rninutely,  events  in  the  areas  in  which  he  was 
always^  near  the  top  and  observed  what  took 
place  in  _  Headquai’iers — including  the  inter- 
service  rivalries,  the  intransigence  of  more 
generals  and  other  superior  olBcers,  the  petty 
the  magnificent  courage  and  morale 
of  the  majority  of  the  personnel  of  the  RAF. 
The  account  is  exhilarating.”  R.  F.  Grady 
Best  Sell  27:210  S  1  ’67  650w 
“Lord  Tedder’s  precise  and  personal  apologia 
for  his  wartime  years  in  high  command  tell 
a  very  great  deal  .  .  .  about  the  English  gen- 
^ration  that  went  through  two  world  wars, 
and  lost  the  peace  between.  ...  The  brief 
Overture  to  [the  author’s]  careful  analysis  of 
the  war  as  he  saw  and  helped  to  run  It  ...  Is 
a  study  in  frustration.  ...  To  prove  how  right 
he  was  Lord  ’Tedder  tells  it  all  again,  blow  by 
blow,  ‘with  prejudice.’  Inevitably  the  book  is 
long  and,  except  when  he  is  driving  home  his 
poln^  or  his  barbs,  rather  flat.  It  is  probably 
the  best  sustained  and  most  lucidly  argued  of 
the  wamme  commanders’  testimonies,  at  any 
rate  until  he  moves  more  confusedly  and  more 
shadowly  into  Europe.” 

Economist  221:163  O  8  ’66  700w 

“At  times  some  of  [the  author’s)  remarks 
appear  vindictive,  and  since  some  of  the  war 
leaders  he  criticizes  are  no  longer  living,  they 
will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Lord 
Montgomery,  who  comes  in  for  severe  criticism 
IS  _  one  .-who  ha,3  responded,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  rejoinder  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Tedder 
was  ncfi.  always  aware  of  the  true  situation  in 
the  other  fighting  services.  But  overall,  the 
book  IS  good,  and  since  it  is  the  latest  among 
those  written  by  war  leaders.  Lord  Tedder  is 
able  to  place  his  recapitulated  scenes  in  a  truer 
perspective.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  his 
study  of  the  dislike  the  three  services  had  for 
each  other.  .  .  This  book  is  needed  in  all  good 

historical  collections.”  P.  W.  Filby 
Library  J  92:2559  J1  ’67  190w 


Reviewed  by  G.  F.  Eliot 
Nat  R  19:1024  S  19 


'67  860w 


Reviewed  by  Neville  Brown 

New  Statesman  72:553  O  14  ’66  310w 

“Tedder’s  recollection  (which  is  thorough  al- 
to  exasperation,  but  often  witty  and 
deftly  scathing)  avoids  the  dead  hand  of  im¬ 
personality,  but  the  candor  is  careful  and  the 
prejudice  polished  to  the  point  of  blandness 
yith  his  sister  services,  as 
wrfl  as  AVhltehall,  is  etched  in  a  typical  Eng- 

‘There  are  times.’ 
Tedder  -wrote  in  his  journal,  ‘when  I  nearly 
lose  my  temper  with  the  Army.’  The  ‘nearly? 
characterizes  Tedder’s  proper  posture  through 
•  •  -t.  IHJS]  memoirs  do  not  pulse 
wrft  the  crunch  and  heartbreak  of  the  field 
commander  s  losses  and  victories,  but  are  the 
hiodulations  of  the  imper¬ 
turbable  staff  commander.  .  .  .  His  narrative 

hind  of  war 

fought  on  the  desert,  sea  and  in  the  air  where 
positions  are  static  and  little  is  to  be  ‘oSm- 
Pied  but  compass  points.”  S.  K.  Oberbeck 
Newsweek  70:75  S  4  ’67  900w 

Reviewed  by  Barrie  Pitt 

Sat  R  50:30  O  14  ’67  750w 

TLS  p356  Ap  27  ’67  2050w 


TEDDER,  LORD.  See  Tedder,  A.  W.  T. 


TEE-VAN,  HELEN  DAMROSCH.  Small  mam- 

Hb  bdllslg  Kno^p^f"  ^  *3.50; 

699  Mammals — Juvenile  literature  65-21566 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  tell  about 
small  mammals  of  the  United 
'^s.ihean  animals  as  tiny  as 
the  smallest  shrew  (two  Inches  body  length 


weight  less  than  a  dime),  to  those  as  large  m 
a  beaver  (three  to  four  feet  body  length,  weight 
30  to  70  pounds.”  (Introd)  Index.  “Grades  three 
to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“Educationally  speaking,  this  book  would  be 
a  great  asset  to  any  science  teacher  and  an 
excellent  reference  book  for  the  pupil.  .  .  . 
[This]  is  a  MUST  for  any  school  and  high 
school  library.  Not  only  does  It  educate  and 
entertain,  but  makes  children  sensitively  aware 
of  the  world  around  them.” 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  ’67  130w 
“A  simply  written,  highly  Informative  cov¬ 
erage.  .  .  .  Organization  is  clear,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  animal’s  size,  weight,  habits,  and 
habitat  are  accurate.  Bach  page  is  headed  by  a 
habitat  map  showing  where  the  animal  is 
found  in  the  United  .  States,  and  often  foot¬ 
marks  or  tracks  are  also  shown.  The  expertly 
drawn  black-and-white  drawings  on  every  page 
and  the  large,  clear  Janson  type  create  hand¬ 
some  pages  which  add  to  the  general  appeal.” 
Lois  Ewald 

Library  J  92:885  F  15  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Shaw 

Nat  R  76:83  N  ’67  90w 


TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  Album: 
pref.  by  Andrd  George;  designed  and  ed.  by 
Jeanne  Mortier  ana  Marle-Loulse  Aboux; 
from  the  publications  and  letters  of  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and  from  papers  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Fondation  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
223p  il  maps  $12.95  Harper 
B  or  92  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre 

[66-67370] 

This  volume  has  been  compiled  from  “manu¬ 
scripts  and  pictures  owned  by  Teilhard’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends,  his  own  books  and  personal 
letters,  and  papers  preserved  at  the  [Fondation] 
Teilhard  de  Chardin.”  (Library  J)  Chronology. 
Bibliography. 


“The  perfect  companion  to  Claude  Cuenot’s 
award  winning  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  Study  [BRD  1966].  That  work  and 
this  album  form  the  perfect  introduction  to 
Teilhard’s  varied  and  exciting  life  and  thought. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  work  on  Teilhard  in  English 
comparable  to  this  volume.” 

Choice  4:694  S  ’67  160w 


[  The  editors.]  have  compiled  a  beautiful 
personal  portrait.  In  many  photographs  of 
Pierre  .Teilhard  de  Chardin  shining  with  his 
distinctive  simplicity,  intellectual  power,  and 
goodness,  .  in  numerous  pictures  and  maps 
showing  the  .extent  of  his  wandering  and  the 
breadth  of  his  scientific  adventures,  and  most 
especially,  in  the  wonderful  excerpts  from 
Teilhard  s  own  writings  and  those  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  about,  him,  [they]  catch  the  civilized 
quality  of  this  marvelous  person.”  G.  M.  Casey 
Library  J  92:569  F  1  ’67  120w 


,  ,  It  would  be  churlish  not  to  recognize  the 
skill  that  has  been  shown  in  choosing  brief 
passages  that  illuminate  particular  moments  of 
Teilhard’s  life  or  facets  of  his  thought,  while 
keeping  a  balance  as  a  whole.  They  would,  in 
thernselves,  constitute  an  excellent  brief  bio¬ 
graphy  .  .  .  but  they  are  supplementary  to  the 
photographs.  .  .  'The  portraits  of  Teilhard 
mscinate.  They  breathe  sincerity  of  purpose. 
France,  Jersey,  Cairo,  the  scenes  of  his  train¬ 
ing  as  a  Jesuit,  are  all  brought  to  life.  ...  A 
moving  story  is  made  all  the  more  moving  by 
seeing  it  thus  in  pictorial  form.” 

TLS  p62  Ja  26  ’67  330w 


174p  $4.96  Herder  &  Hercler 
194  Philosophers,  French 


CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Maurice  Blondel,  corre- 
sponclence:  with  notes  and  commentary  by 
IT;.  William  W^hitman, 
srder 

67-17627 

ur'Jf”  August  Valensin,  S.J.,  a 

Blondel  and  Teilhard,  sent 
some  of  Tefihard’s  essays  to  Blondel  for  his 
commons.  The  result  was  the  exchange  of 
T  nw  been  edited  by  Father  de 

•  J  uotes  and  commentaries.  The 
^ud  three  letters  are  concerned  with 
basic  concepts  of  Teilhard’s  system 
of  thcjught,  especmlly  the  ideas  develop^ed  in  The 
^ibeu.  The  comments  of  FathS-  de 
most  of  the  book  [which 
ess^s  of  his  own  in  defense 
^asic  orthodoxy  and  also  the  text 
?n  delivered  by  PAther  Andr4  Ravler 

in  Pans  on  tho  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversajy 
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of  Teilhard’s  death.”  (Library  J)  First  published 
in  French  under  the  title  Blondel  et  Teilhard  de 
Chardin. 


Christian  Century  84:945  J1  19  ’67  40w 
‘‘The  comments  of  Father  de  Lubac,  who  is 
himself  an  outstanding  modern  .-Catholic  the¬ 
ologian  and  a  leading  exponent  of  Teilhard’s 
view  of  the  spiritual  life  .  .  .  supply  the  reader 
with  extensive  background  material  and  with 
related  quotations  from  other  works  of  Teilhard. 
.  .  .  This  volume  is  important  for  all  serious 
students  of  Teilhard’s  thought,  and  especiall.y 
for  those  who  are  interested  m  his  views  on  the 
relationship  between  Christ  and  the  material 
universe  and  on  the  ascetic  and  mystical  life.” 
W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:1629  Ap  15  ’67  180w 
TLS  P1091  N  16  ’67  200w 


TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN,  PIERRE.  The  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  past:  tr.  by  J.  M.  Cohen.  286p 
$5  Harper 

573.2  Evolution.  Cosmology  67-11511 

In  these  essays  ‘‘the  author  develops  the 
theory  of  Transformism — the  change  from  one 
species  to  another  through  evolution.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  its  early  stages,  the  developments  that 
led  some  scientists  to  doubt  it,  the  resistance 
encountered  in  theological  circles,  and  .  .  .  [the] 
significance  of  Transformism  for  the  future.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Mooney 

America  116:731  My  13  ’67  650w 
Christian  Century  84:409  Mr  29  ‘67  40w 
Critic  25:90  Je  ‘67  IlOw 
‘‘This  is  a  translation  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  French  edition  of  Teilhard’s  complete 
works.  It  contains  published  and  previously 
unpublished  essays  on  evolution  written  be¬ 
tween  1921  and  1955.  'The  work  is  indispensable 
for  any  serious  study  of  Teilhard’s  views.  Par¬ 
ticularly  his  controversial  theories  of  ortho¬ 
genesis,  complexiflcation,  and  hominization.  In 
these  essays,  ...  he  makes  even  abstruse  dis¬ 
cussions  seem  Interesting  and  important. 
Though  smaller  libraries  can  get  along  with 
his  Phenomenon  of  Man  [BRD  1960]  and  The 
Divine  Milieu  [BRD  1961],  all  larger  libraries 
will  want  the  volumes  of  his  collected  essays 
also;  this  is  the  fourth  of  these  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.”  W.  C.  Heiser 

Library  J  92:1496  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
‘‘When  Teilhard  took  up  his  pen  to  deal  with 
‘the  transformist  question’,  he  had  a  far  more 
dlfHcult  task,  especially  among  Catholic  read¬ 
ers,  than  he  would  have  had  today.  In  part  he 
is  himself  responsible  for  the  change  of  out¬ 
look.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  he 
tends  to  emphasize  the  errors  into  which  the 
early  evolutionists  fell,  and  to  minimize  the 
revolution  in  thought  that  he  seeks  to  promote, 
but  he  never  compromises  on  the  essential 
point.  .  .  .  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  these 
essays  that  will  not  be  found  in  The  Phe¬ 
nomenon  of  Man,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  today, 
at  any  rate  so  cautiously.  But  they  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  showing  how  Teilhard’s 
mature  thought  evolved.” 

TLS  P1007  N  3  ’66  280w 


TENENTI,  ALBERTO.  Piracy  and  the  decline 
of  Venice,  1580-1615;  with  an  introd.  and 
glossary,  by  Janet  and  Brian  Pullan.  210p  il 
maos  $6.50  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

945.3  Venice — History.  Pirates  67-31956 
‘‘Professor  Tenenti  analyzes  the  impact  of 
northern  piracy  [by]  English  and  Dutch  navies 
on  the  trade  of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  [the 
reasons  for]  her  failure  to  resist  this  threat. 

He  suggests  that  Venice  was  unable  to 
adapt  the  organisation,  equipment  and  discipline 
of  her  navy  to  the  changed  conditions.  .  .  .  He 
describes  the  different  types  of  pirates  from  the 
Barbarv  pirates,  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the 
English  corsairs  to  the  Uscocchi.  (Publisher  .s 
note)  Translated  from  Venezia  e  i  corsari. 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“After  Lepanto  the  seapower  of  Venice  began 
to  decline.  Her  shipping  was  attacked  by 
African.  Spanish.  English,  Flemish,  even  Italian 
pirates;  her  proud  galleys  proved  no  match  for 
the  rough  Northerners’  ships.  .  .  .  Professor 
Tenenti,  director  of  studies  at  L’Ecole  Practique 
des  Hautes  fitudes,  Sorbonne,  adds .  an  in¬ 
triguing  chapter  to  the  sparse  English  literature 


on  Mediterranean  seapower.  His  study  will 
appeal  to  scholars  and  research  libraries  con¬ 
cerned  with  Italian  and  naval  history.  R.  K. 

Library  J  92:4154  N  15  ’67  lOOw 
“English  and  Dutch  ship.s  used  [piracy]  as  .a 
weapon  to  crush  the  Venetians,  their  econornic 
rivals,  .  .  .  Professor  Tenenti  shows  how  in  the 
face  of  piracy  the  Venetian  administration  and 
organization  of  her  shipping  crumbled,  .  .  ..  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  rather  tedious:  pirates 
ad  inflnitant;  ...  a  few  statistics  would  nave 
made  the  point  clear.  The  last  part  is  the 
notes,  which  should  have  been  footnotes.  The 
section  between  is  unessential.  The  whole,  is 
one-sided,  based  almost  exclusively  on  Venetian 


archival  sources.” 

TLS  p710  Ag  3  ’67  800w 
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TERKEL,  STUDS.  Division  street:  America, 
381p  ,$5.95  Pantheon  bks. 

917.3  Chicago.  U.S.— Civilization.  „  Public 

opinion  66-10415 

A  radio  commentator  on  station  WFMT  Chi¬ 
cago  has  written  a  book  based  on  taped  tran¬ 
scripts  “of  conversations  the  author  had  witn 
70  persons  who  live  in  or  near  Chicago,  U.^A. 
These  persons  range  in  age  from  15  to  90;  they 
are  of  various  colors  and  conditions,  of  various 
political  and  religious  persuasions:  they  consti¬ 
tute  ...  a  cross  section  of  society.  .  .  .  Their 
conversations  range  over  a  wide  variety  of 
topics,  but  a  few  themes — automation,  the 
Bomb,  civil  rights — recur.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R' 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Schroth 

America  116:381  Mr  18  67  900w 
Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Schweder 

Best  Sell  26:451  Mr  15  ’67  400w 
“In  the  hands  of  interviewer-author  Terkel, 
[this  book]  takes  on  macrocosmic  dimensions 
and  serves— I  know  this  sounds  pretentious — 
as  a  comment  on  The  Human  Condition.  .  .  . 
Terkel  (a  lawyer  turned  FM-radio  interviewer) 
is  one  of  the  few  people  permitted  to  commute 
spiritually  between  the  two  Chicagos,  one  of 
the  few  who  cares  to  understand  both.  The 
political  fat  cats  dominate  from  lake-Chlcago 
and  exploit  the  Division  streets.  Not  Terkei. 
Tape-recorder  slung  from  his  shoulder,  he 
visits  wuth  people  and  with  apparent  artless¬ 
ness  retells  what  they  have  told  him  is  on 
their  minds.  .  .  .  Most  written  products  of 
tape-recorded  sessions  turn  out  to  be  non¬ 
books.  Not  so  in  Terkel’s  hands.  He  asks  and 
edits  and  writes  with  care.  I  can  think  of  few 
books  since  Henry  Mayhew’s  century-old  Lon¬ 
don  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  which  give 
the  sense  of  closeness  to  nameless  people  that 
[this  book]  does.”  M.  E.  Marty 

RrtrtU'  tt1  Tft  1  ’fi7  IROOw 


“Through  the  sensitive  techniques  of  the  in¬ 
terviewer.  the  age.s  and  ranges  of  experience.^  of 
the  respondents,  there  is  evoked  some  of  the 
pattern  of  change  of  the  metropolitan  .area  of 
the  last  GO  years.  The  varieties  of  life  and 
social  experience  and  the  many  ways  m  which 
these  sub.iects  have  responded  to  their  situa¬ 
tions  can  be  used  to  widen  the  social  ex¬ 
periences  of  students.  In  m.any  ways  the  book 
is  similar  to  [D.l  Riesman’s  Faces  in  the  Crowd 
[BRD  1952],  although  there  is  no  theoretical 
point  of  view  of  any  sort  in  the  volume.  .  .  . 
Could  be  useful  for  undergraduates  as  supple¬ 
mental  reading  in  urban  sociology,  race  rela¬ 
tions,  and  similar  areas  of  study.” 

Choice  4:760  S  ’67  170w 


Reviewed  by  Lucia  Mouat 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  F  17  ’67 
700w 


Reviewed  by  M.  E.  Schiltz 

Commonweal  86:101  Ap  7  ’67  500w 


Reviewed  by  Richard  Stern 
Nation  204:376  Mr  20 


’67  1050W 


Reviewed  by  E.  Z.  Friedenberg 

f».i  xr  0.11  TI/T-tt  10 


“This  [is  a]  remarkable  book,  which  in  turn 
astonishes,  dismays  and  exhilarates.  .  .  .  All 
who  appear  here  are  mightily  troubled  by  the 
city,  the  vast  dehumanized  Jungle  in  which 
they  exist.  Their  talk  is  often  vivid,  often 
swinging  with  the  unconscious  rhythms  of 
musical  speech  that  ordinary  people  give  voice 
to  every  dav,  sometimes  horribly  fascinating, 
sometimes  chillin.g.  Wliat  is  most  extraordinary 
about  their  talk  is  how  completely  they  reveal 
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TERKEL,  STUDS — Continued/ 
themselves.  .  .  .  The  impact  of  this  book, 
however,  and  it  Is  a  shattering  one,  is  directed 
against  the  dull,  drab,  damned,  deadened  mass 
of  the  modern  metropolis.  At  times  the  indict¬ 
ment  is  like  a  ciw  in  the  night.  .  .  .  Amid  the 
mounting  (and  belated)  concern  over  how  the 
sanitary  squalor  of  slum  clearance  destroys 
neighborhoods  and  deforms  human  souls,  this 
book  should  be  required  reading  for  the  city 
planners  and  those  city  politicians  who  are 
literate.”  Peter  Lyon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  P  6  ’67  1200w 
New  Yorker  43:154  Ap  1  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Greeley 

Reporter  36:53  Ap  20  ’67  1260w 
“Selection  being  the  essential  element  of 
taped  talks,  the  author’s  personal  vision  of  his 
city  comes  across  clearly.  Despite  the  vitality 
that  runs  through  the  book  the  loudest  sounds 
are  of  loneliness,  aimlessness,  unhappiness 
.  .  .  [There  is  al  nagging  doubt  about  a  book 
derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  recorded 
talks.  When  a  machine  stands  between  inter¬ 
viewer  and  subject,  artistry  suffers;  memor¬ 
able  reportage  must  be  one  author’s  own  distil¬ 
lation  and  interpretation.  In  addition,  a  mosaic 
book  has  too  many  bits  and  pieces  visible — 
unless  it  is  a  rare  work  of  art,  like  Dos  Pas- 
sos’s  U.S.A.  [BRD  19381.  The  medium  should 
not  intrude  on  the  message,  least  of  all  in 
books.  Division  Street:  America  is  excellent 
research  in  search  of  a  book.  Chicago:  City 
on  the  Make,  by  Nelson  Algren  [BRD  1951], 
remains  the  classic  study  of  that  city  and  its 
people.”  Herbert  Mitgang 

Sat  R  50:36  Ja  28  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Sciama 

Sci  Am  217:298  S  5  ’67  600w 


TERZIAN,  JAMES  P.  The  many  worlds  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  191p  $3.25  Messner 

B  or  92  Hoover.  Herbert  Clark— Juvenile 
literature  66-8600 

“The  first  half  of  this  biography  [describes 
the  life  of]  .  .  .  Hoover  the  boy,  the  engineer, 
and  the  war  food  administrator.  The  latter  half 
.  .  .  [includes  a]  narration  of  the  political  and 
economic  history  of  the  U.S.  from  the  Hoover 
Administration  through  1964.  [Index.]  Grades 
seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“The  Great  Depression  erupted  shortly  after 
his  election  as  President  of  the  U.S.  and  his 
ti-aditional  views  were  misinterpreted  on  many 
occasions.  History  honors  him  for  the  struggle 
he  endured  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
Every  library  should  .  have  this  well-written 
account  of  a  great  American.” 

Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  150w 
“Too  many  details  are  reported  [in  this 
book]  without  any  unifying  theme.  In  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  fair  and  to  present  both  sides  of 
situations,  the  author  only  succeeds  in  confus¬ 
ing  the  reader  who  lacks  background  for  mak¬ 
ing  judgments.  Not  satisfactory  as  a  biography. 
Useful  only  where  there  is  desperate  need  for 
material  on  the  historical  period.”  M.  A. 
Wentroth 

Library  J  92:348  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 


TESELLE,  SALLIE  MCFAGUE.  Literature  and 
the  Christian  life.'  238p  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 
809  Religion  in  literature  66-21538 

“The  author’s  thesis  is  that  literature,  which 
‘deepens  our  understanding  of  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  human  experience,’  and  Christianity, 
which  requires  a  living  relationship  between 
God  and  man,  are  related.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


TERRELL,  JOHN  UPTON.  Faint  the  trumpet 
sounds;  the  life  and  trial  of  Major  Reno,  by 
John  Upton  Terrell  and  George  Walton.  332p 
pi  $6.95  McKay 


B  or  92  Reno,  Marcus  Albert. 
Horn,  Battle  of  the,  1876 


Little  Big 
66-18622 


For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1176  F  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Bartlett 

J  Am  Hist  53:830  Mr  ’67  190w 
Library  J  92:360  Ja  15  ’67  90w 


TERRY,  MEGAN.  Viet  rock.  Comings  and 
goings.  Keep  tightly  closed  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  The  gloaming,  oh  my  darling;  four 
an  introd.  by  Richard  Schechner. 
282p  $5.95;  pa  $2.45  Simon  &  Schuster 
812  67-17889 


«  9^  these  plays  are  raw  materials 

for  theatrical  occasions  in  which  the  actors' 
talents  for  improvisation  and  the  director’s  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  moment  are  of  at  least  equal 
impprmnce.  All  were  ‘developed’  in  group 
workshop  sessions  and  axe  meant  to  be  ‘re¬ 
constructed  rather  than  performed.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R) 


“TeSelle  justifies  writing  another  in  8.n  al¬ 
ready  long  list  of  books  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  religion  and  literature  on  the 
ground  that  too  few  recognize  the  distinct  role 
of  each  discipline.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  her  book  is  its  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  such  books  and  her  lucid  classification 
and  cogent  criticism  of  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  relationships  they  establish  between  the  two 
disciplines.  .  .  .  Particularly  valuable  for  church- 
related  college  libraries.” 

Choice  4:417  Je  ’67  150w 
“Mrs.  TeSelle  has  written  a  charmingly 
audacious  study — but  not  a  foolhardy  one.  With¬ 
in  her  stated  boundaries  she  presents  a  careful, 
intelligent,  balanced  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  modern  fiction  and  the  Christian  life. 

.  .  .  This  is  not  the  old  ‘handmaiden  'to  theology’ 
ploy;  Mrs._  TeSelle  stresses  the  absolute  auto¬ 
nomy  of  literary  and  theological  studies.  .  .  . 
But.  what  bothers  me  most  is  her  failure  to 
distinguish  adequately  and  consistently  between 
faith  and  theolo,gy  on  the  one  hand  and  literary 
experience  and  literary  criticism  on  the  other. 

.  .  .  All  of  which  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  TeSelle]  has  writ¬ 
ten  something  worth  disagreeing  with.”  Robert 
Detweiler 

Christian  Century  84:814  Je  21  ’67  400w 


THALER,  MIKE,  jt.  ed.  The 

See  Cole,  W. 


classic  cartoons. 


.  Review^g  [these  plays]  just  through  read¬ 
ing  IS  difficult  because  undoubtedly  the  im¬ 
provisations  of  those  playing  the  various  roles 
contribute  greatly  to  the  impact  made  upon  the 
audience.  .  .  But  the  last  play,  ‘The  Gloani- 
ips,  Oh  My  Darling,’  which  presents  life  and 
death  m  an  old  people's  home  is  a  gem,  and 
dernonstrates  that  Miss  Terry  possesses  the 
genius  to  become  a  major  playwright.  Recom- 
mended  for  most  theater  collections.”  E  T. 
Smith 

Library  J  92:2600  J1  ’67  140w 
“Megan  Terry’s  plays  are  not  plavs  in  the 
usual  sense,  imr  are  they  literature.  Both  the 
®|Uthor  and  Richard  Schechner  .  .  .  insist  on 
this.  ...  In  ‘Comings  and  Goings,’  for  instance 
pages  are  devoted  to  five  textual 
repeats  of  a  passage  .  .  .  presumably  to  provide 
start;mg  points  for  actors  to  think  up  im- 
pi  ovisational  themes  for  themselves.  ‘Viet 
Rock,  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  book,  comes 

cerrfld  text.  It  Is  con- 

cerned  with  the  norrors  of  war  and  the  licen- 
soldieiw  Miss  Terry  treats'  her 
•1?"  *hddish  sub-Brechtlan  manner, 
and  few  will  marrel  with  her  sentiments.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  J1  23  ’67  220w 


THASS-THIENEMANN,  THEODORE.  The 

(Washington  sq.  press 
bk)  437p  $6.95  Simon  &  Schuster 

401  Language  and  languages — Psychology 

66-16175 

‘‘'The  organizing  themes  of  the  book  are 
birth,  sex,  death,  which  are  seen  as  psycholog¬ 
ically  traumatic  m  that  they  pose  existential 
problems:  the  beginning  and  end  of  personal 
existence  and  the  possibility  of  transcending 
an  individual  life  by  procreation.  The  thesis  is 
that  our  language  has  been  shaped  and  trans¬ 
formed  over  the  ages  by  repressive  anxiety, 
focused  rnainly  upon  these  three  themes,  and 
is .  IP  effect  a  grand  euphem- 
investigation  proceeds  by  tracing  the 
etymology  of  seemingly  unrelated  words  to 
their  origins.  (Sat  R)  Bibliographies.  Indexes 
of  names,  of  subjects  and  of  foreign  words. 


?  fascinating  and  scholarly  psy- 
4  *^°n  of  language.  .  .  .  The 

appendix  is  a  historical  and  psychological  dis- 

selected  words  as 
they  have  evolved.  This  is  an  original  work 
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that  will  Interest  serious  readers  and,  as  the 
author  suggests,  will  particularly  Interest 
writers,  preachers,  teachers,  advertising  copy¬ 
writers  and,  it  might  be  added,  librarians  who 
read.”  Allan  Angoff 

Library  J  92:580  F  1  ’67  180w 
“Curiously,  the  professional  linguist  is  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  list  [of  those  to  whom  this  book 
is  addressed]  although  the  book  proposes  a 
major  linguistic  hypothesis.  ...  [It  is]  an 
enjoyable  and  scholarly  book  that  delivers 
much  of  what  it  promises.  .  .  .  The  professional 
linguist,  especially  the  American  linguist,  is 
liable  to  be  less  impressed.  .  .  .  [But]  in  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
flict  between  [the]  rigorous  methods  [of  the 
psycholinguist]  and  the  more  inferential  style 
in  which  [this]  material  is  presented:  the 
proponents  of  each  could  profit  from  a  study 
of  the  other.  The  author’s  rather  dogmatic  and 
polemical  presentation  of  an  overarching  theory 
does  not  detract  from  the  numerous  provoca¬ 
tive  insights  he  offers.  And  contemporary  lin¬ 
guistics  could  well  be  fertilized  by  these  notions 
about  emotional  forces  that  operate  in  its 
transformations.”  Joseph  Laffe 

Sat  R  50:32  Ag  19  ’67  llOOw 


THELWELL,  NORMAN.  Up  the  garden  path: 
Thelwell’s  guide  to  gardening.  128p  il  $3.50 
Dutton 

635  Wit  and  humor.  Pictorial.  Gardening 

66-21300 

“This  is  a  collection  of  cartoon  jokes  about 
gardens.”  (New  Statesman) 


"All  of  the  information  needed  to  become  a 
successful  gardener  has  been  distilled  by  this 
English  satirist  and  put  in  a  relatively  few  but 
deliciously  humorous  pages.  Whenever  Norman 
Thelwell  decides  to  ‘do’  a  subject — dogs,  horses, 
or  gardens— he  does  it  with  a  flair  that  makes 
the  tired  householder  retire  with  book  in  hand 
for  his  after  lunch  rest.  The  captions  are  amus¬ 
ing,  but  the  book  is  not  to  be  read  aloud.  One 
must  see  this  artist-writer-teacher’s  cartoons  to 
appreciate  the  fun.  A  slight  book,  but  _  defi¬ 
nitely  recommended  for  general  collections. 
K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2574  J1  ’67  lOOw 
“I  find  [this]  rather  depressing.  .  .  .  [It]  tin¬ 
kles  along  like  the  BBC  Light  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  in  1936.  There  are  vicars  and  pumpkins 
and  badly-drawn  mishaps  among  the  herba¬ 
ceous  borders.”  Anthony  Carson 

New  Statesman  73:373  Mr  17  67  50w 


THEOBALD  D.  W.  The  concept  of  energy 
its  significance  in  fundamental  theory  and 
practice.  192p  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 

531  Force  and  energy  [66-70508] 

An  "analysis  of  the  concept  of  energy  as.  It 
is  used  in  classical  mechanics,  thermodynamics, 
theories  of  the  electromagnetic  field,  relativity 
theory,  and  quantum  theory.  .  .  .  [The  book 
contains  two]  philosophical  chapters  which  es¬ 
tablish  the  roles  that  the  author  assigns  to 
scientific  theories  and  the  concepts  that  appear 
within  them.  .  .  .  [He]  argues  that  human 
experience  is  in  large  measure  determined  by 
the  language  in  which  we  interpret  or  express 
It.”  (Science)  Bibliography. 


"An  extremely  Interesting  and  Instructive 
book,  recommended  for  advanced  undergraduate 
students  (and  beyond),  as  an  organizing  con¬ 
cept  and  stimulus  to  thinking  about  how  the 
concept  of  energy  enters  scientific  thought,  botn 
in  mathematicai  formulation  and  in  philosophic 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relatioMhip 
between  theoi-y  and  observation.  .  .  .  Good 

bibliography.  Nicely  written,  with  good  little 
touches  of  humor  here  and  there.” 

Choice  4:451  Je  ’67  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  mathematically  sophisticated, 
philosophically  oriented  analysis  of  the  coiicept 
of  energy.  ...  1  am  not  sympathetic  to  Theo¬ 

bald’s  exclusively  linguistic  model  of  scientific 
theory»  nor  can  I  agree  with  his  contention  tha^ 
‘the  historical  and  psychological  factors  which 
play  an  Important  part  in  the.  genesis  of  a 
theor-y  are  largely  irrelevant  in  the .  context  of 
an  analytical  discussion.’  Yet.  within  his  self- 
imposed  limits,  I  think  that  he  has  provided  an 
Interesting  and  perceptive  discussion.  ..  .  .  ’The 
style  is  condensed  and.  in  the  philosophical 
chapters,  often  disturbingly  cryptic.  But  in 
spite  of  the  distractions,  [the  book]  should  be  of 
interest  to  philosophers  of  science  [and]  philo¬ 
sophically  oriented  physicists.  ”  Richard  Olson 

Science  156:1474  Je  16  67  700w 


THEROUX,  PAUL.  Waldo;  a  noveL 
Houghton 


208p  $3.95 
66-12078 


"This  first  novel  concerns  the  adventures  of 
Waldo,  whom  we  first  meet  in  Booneville  School 
for  Delinquent  Boys.  In  one  scene  he  almost, 
gets  baked  in  an  oven.  Released,  he  finds  he  is 
still  out  of  touch  with  father  and  mother,  whose 
eyes  look  in  opposite  directions,  and  with 
Grammy,  who  digs  dandelions  in  the  cemetery. 
Waldo  leaves  home,  falls  in  with  wealthy,  aging 
Mrs.  Clovis  Techy,  spends  a  month  tasting  Rugg 
College  and  an  undetermined  length  of  tirne 
satiating  Clovis.  During  this  time  he  shrivels 
up  and  loses  his  hair.  He  escapes  briefly  as  a 
reporter,  but  his  prize  story  irritates  his  mother 
terribly.  Retuming  to  Clovis,  he  dreams  of 
writing  again.”  (Library  J)  The  author  cites 
a  passage  from  Tristan  Tzara’s  Memoirs  of 
Dadaism  in  a  prefatory  note. 


“[As  in]  many  a  first  novel  .  .  .  the  author 
has  not  learned  to  control  his  chosen  form, 
material,  scope  and  style  simultaneously.  There 
are  interesting  moments  and  some  of  the  comic 
images  glance  off  truths  like  stones  from  a 
chisel — but  the  pieces  don’t  fit  together  and  the 
final  sculpture  doesn’t  fit  the  pedestal.  .  .  .  The 
best  elements  of  the  book  are  the  little  sojomns 
of  passing  images,  phrases  and  moments.  The 
shortcoming  is  really  [that]  .  .  .  while  attempt¬ 
ing  broad,  incisive  commentary,  the  author  only 
skims  the  top.”  Philip  Kopper 

Am  Scholar  36:696  autumn  ’67  600w 
“A  good  funny  novel.  .  .  .  Waldo’s  progress 
is  like  some  kind  of  Mod  Candida.  ...  It  is  a 
pity  that,  toward  the  end,  the  scenes  get  so 
grotesque  and  surreal.  We  get  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  scream  behind  the  laughter  without 
the  author’s  turning  up  the  volume.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Theroux  has  ...  a  wild  flair  for  dialogue  and 
the  vivid  scene.”  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:117  My  ’67  260w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:1512  Ap  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin  ^  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p31  J1  16  ’67  IlOw 


New  Yorker  43:246  N  11  ’67  180w 
“Despite  the  inclusion  of  a  corpulent  and 
quite  insatiable  nymphomaniac  in  his  elaborate 
cast  of  eccentric  beatnic  characters  who  are 
obviously  intended  to  be  comic,  and  for  all  his 
preoccupation  with  plain  and  fancy  sex,  Mr. 
Theroux  has  succeeded  in  being  neitlier  amus¬ 
ing  nor  lubricous.  His  book  ambles  along  in 
episodic  fashion,  lean  and  gaunt,  content  with 
its  truncated  style  and  cryptic  presentation;  his 
characters,  while  incredible  enough  to  arrest 
attention,  fail  to  hold  it,  vanishing  with  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  in  the  thin  air  of  vacuous 
promise.”  „„ 

Va  Q  R  43:cv  summer  ’67  90w 


THIELICKE,  HELMUT.  Theological  ethics;  ed. 
by  William  H.  Lazareth;  v  1,  Foundations. 
$12.50  Fortress  press 

241  Christian  ethics.  Christianity  and 
politics  66-17343 

This  is  a  translation  in  abridged  form  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  a  multi-volume  work  which 
originally  appeared  in  German  under  the  title 
Theologische  Ethik. 


“Since  the  original  publication  of  Volumes 
I  and  II  were  in  the  early  1950’s,  the  spirit  of 
openness  to  dialogue  with  Roman  Catholic 
theology  is  noteworthy.  The  work  is  lively 
and  readable,  although  in  light  of  current  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  field  it  may  seem  dated  to  many 
of  its  readers.  In  any  case,  the  book  should  be 
classed  among  the  most  thorough,  scholarly, 
and  competent  works  of  Its  kind.  Its  audience 
will  be  those  in  theological  seminaries  m  the 
tnaiu.  ” 

Choice  4:544  J1  '67  lOOw 
“Despite  a  promising  insistence  that  we  must 
‘first  see  man  in  his  secularity.’  Prof.  Thlelicke 
considers  his  main  task  to  lie  not  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  but  rather  in  laying  out  the  structure  of  a 
new  Reformation  ethics.  .  .  .  [He]  has  done 
much  of  his  [hermeneutical  homework].  But  If 
we  are  to  deal  adequately  with  the  Issues  of  the 
times,  we  must  be  even  more  willing  than 
Thielicke  to  take  our  heritage  apart  and  put 
it  together  again.  .  .  .  Some  of  [his]  statements 
about  method  in  ethics  reduce,  in  English,  to 
thoughts  for  the  day.  .  ..  .  Moreover,  [he]  is 
wordy  and  given  to  jarring  homilectical  meta¬ 
phors  .  .  .  He  shows  little  or  no  awareness 
of  tlie  plethora  of  new  insights  about  man 
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THIELICKE,  HELMUT— CoMfitnied 
that  are  coming  from  the  behavioral  sciences. 
And  he  reiterates  some  of  the  most  worn-out 
absolutist  cliches  of  neo-orthodoxy.  .  .  .  Despite 
these  shortcomings  the  book  is,  on  balance,  im¬ 
pressive  and  useful.  ...  As  a  whole,  Lit] 
presents  a  comparatively  exhaustive  survey  of 
contemporary  neo-L>utheran  ethics.”  James 
Sellers 

Christian  Century  84:783  Je  14  ’67  440w 


THiENEMANN,  THEODORE  THA.SS-.  See 
Thass-Thienemann,  'r. 


THOENES,  PiET.  The  dlite  in  the  welfare 
state;  ed.  by  J.  A.  Banlts;  tr.  from  the  Dutch 
by  J.  B.  Bingham.  23Gp  $6.95  Free  press 
301.16  Leadership.  Economic  policy.  The 
State  66-8263 

■The  first  part  of  this  book  discusses  the 
writings  of  “Pareto,  Mosca,  Mannheim,  and 
Geiger — on  the  concept  of  elite  or-  elites.  The 
next  two  chapters  deal  with  the  Welfare  State. 
The  last  part  is  devoted  to  the  elite  in  the 
M  elfare  State.”  (Ann  Am  Acad)  Index. 


Reviewed  bv  D.  O.  Moberg 

Am  Soc  R  32:830  O  ’67  1200w 
“The  description  of  the  Welfare  State  as  a 
form  of  society  sui  generis  seems  to  me  to  be 
excellent,  but  .  .  .  the  very  chapters  on  the 
Wi^j.of  the  elite  in  the  Welfare  State  are  a 
bit  disappointing.  .  .  .  What  I  miss  is  empirical 
materials  on  the  factual  decision-making 
process.  ’Thoenes  is  an  essayist.  He  argues 
in  a  convincing,  and  even  in  J.  E.  Bingham’s 
translation  original  style.  But  where  is  the 
woof  that  his  description  is  correct?”  Sjoerd 
Groemnan 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:195  J1  ’67  660w 
“To,  the  British  sociologist  [tlie  author’s! 
analysis  will  appear  basically  sound  but  ser¬ 
iously  exaggerated  at  many  points.  The  Issues 
that  arise  over  the  means  to  the  agreed  end 
axe  often  Intensely  political,  and  the  officials, 
therefore,  cannot  reduce  the  politicians  to  im¬ 
potence.  Nor  are  these  officials  quite  as  con- 
si^ently  scientiflc  as  he  makes  out  and  they 
certainly  do  not  enjoy  anything  like  a  monopoly 
of  scientiflc  expertise.”  T.  H.  Marshall 
Pol  Scl  Q  82:498  S  ’67  660w 
“[Dr.  Thoenes’]  book  is  so  good  and  in¬ 
terest!^  that  something  must  be  said  of  its 
text.  Dr.  Banks  in  his  Introduction  gives  an 
appraisal  of  sociology  in  HoUand,  which  is  use- 
just,  .  [however,  he]  .  .  .  has  also  mod- 
ifled  and  edited  Dr.  Thoenes.  He  has  done 
this  by  leaving  out  the  discussion  of  alienation 
in  the  first  (theoretical)  section  and  its  linked 
chapter  on  alienation  in  the  second  (institu¬ 
tional),  part  of  the  book.  As  a  result  there  is 
some  injui-y  to  the  continuity  of  the  argument. 
There  are  other  cuts,  some  new  British  ref¬ 
erences,  and  so  on.  A  note,  which  is  only  part¬ 
ly  specific,  explains  what  has  been  done  to  the 
printing,  as  one  expects  from  its 
publishers,  is  handsome:  the  misprints  beyond 
count.  .  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  so  worthwhile 
an  enterprise  should  be  so  marred.  Still,  it  can 
and  ^ould  be  read,  and  it  flows  smoothly 
V  ■  A  a  great  deal  of  uncom¬ 

fortable  truth  in  what  Dr.  Thoenes  says  with 
simh  lewmng  and  humour.  He  is  not  someone 
who  offers  easy  solutions,  but  he  does  adum¬ 
brate  a  partial  amswer.” 

TLS  p476  My  26  ’66  950w 


THOMAS  AQUINAS,  SAINT.  Summa  the- 

230.2  Theology  (63-11128) 

.  ‘‘These  three  additional  volumes  to  the  pro- 
.lected  60  volumes  of  translation  and  com- 
nientaiw  on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’  ‘Summa  The- 
ologiae  represent,  respectively.  Volume  18 
covering  the  ‘prima  secundae’  articles  18-21 
volume  42,  secunda  secundae’  articles  123-140 
and  volume  60.  pars  tertia’  articles  84-90  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  already  establi.shed  for  the 
series,  the  text,  Latin  and  English  on  facin"- 
preceded  by  editorial  notes  Vd  fol¬ 
lowed  by  appendices  of  varying  length  a  glos- 
Index.”  (Best  &”ell)  Volume  18 
entitled.  Principles  of  Morality,  is  edited  ami 
translated,  by,  Thomas  Gilby;  volume  42 
Courage,  is  edited  and  translated  bv  Anthony 
Sem-  Walsh:  volume  GO,  The  Sa.cra- 

ment  of  Penance,  is  edited  and  translated  by- 


Reginald  Masterson  and  T.  C.  O  Brien.  For 
volumes  one,  two  and  thirteen  see  BRD  1964; 
for  volumes  three,  four  and  twenty-two  see 
BRD  1965. 


Best  Sell  26:162  J1  16  ’66  lOOw 
“Few  readers  will  be  found — whether  among 
professional  theologians,  seminarians  or  laymen 
— for  the  treatise  on  penance,  since  Thomas’s 
rigid  application  of  his  hylomorphic  axes  on  this 
particular  sacrament  simply  does  not  coincide 
with  recent  developments  in  sacramental  theol- 
ogJ^  .  .  .  Three  short  appendixes  to  this  volume, 
written  in  an  in-language  wholly  alien  to  modern 
theology,  sh^d  little  light  on  the  text.  .  .  .  The 
remaining  two  volumes  should  find  more  readers. 
One  in  particular,  on  the  virtue  of  fortitude,  con¬ 
tains  Thomas  on  the  passions  and  his  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  that  is  valid  for  today.  The  other, 
on  the  principles  of  morality,  might  provide  a 
cold  poultice  for  a  feverish  student  of  the  fat 
textbooks  of  moral  theology.” 

TLS  p746  Ag  18  ’^6  410w 


THOMAS,  BOB.  King  Cohn:  the  life  and  times 
of  Harry  Cohn.  381p  il  $6.95  Putnam 
791.43  Cohn,  Harry.  Moving  picture  indus¬ 
try  66-20298 

A  biography  of  the  “overseer  of  Columbia 
Pictures  for  some  30  years  until  his  death  in 
1958.”  (Book  Week) 


Reviewed  by  Bernard  Wolfe 

Book  Week  P4  Mr  26  ’67  2000w 
Reviewed  by  Clive  Denton 

Canadian  Forum  47:89  J1  ’67  300w 


“King  Cohn  will  inevitably  be  compared  with 
Bosley  Crowther’s  Hollywood  Rajah  [BRD 
I960] — a  comparison  Mr.  Thomas’  publishers 
invite — and  it  is  just  as  surely  the  lesser  book. 
Crowther’s  biography  of  Louis  B.  Mayer  is  a 
keen  analysis;  Thomas’s  reads  like  an  endless 
gossip  column,  overloaded  with  anecdotes.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  because  it  is  the  study  of  a  multi¬ 
millionaire  and  an  Industry  titan,  larger  li¬ 
braries  and  some  business  libraries  and  film 
collections  will  want  it.”  B.  W.  Triester 
Library  J  92:1616  Ap  16  ’67  180w 


“Thomas’s  biography  is  mainly  a  reporting  job. 
.  .  .  But  his  immensely  readable  book  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  small  body  of  valuable 
writing  on  Hollywood.  .  .  .  The  reader  should  be 
warned  however  that  Thomas  is  neither  a  his¬ 
torian  nor  a  critic;  the  breathless,  misleading 
historical  sununaries  that  link  sections  of  the 
book  hardly  justify  the  sub-title  ‘Life  and  Times’ 
and  by  concentrating  on  important  Columbia 
films  and  ignoring  the  B-feature  majority, 
Thomas  shows  up  Cohn’s  contribution  to  the 
cinema  in  too  favourable  a  light.”  Philip  French 
New  Statesman  74:510  O  20  ’67  850w 


1  nomas  is  somewhat  neglectful  of  the  away- 
from-Hollywood  activities  of  Columbia,  but  he 
does  include,  peripherally,  enough  film-industry 
hjstoiw  to  make  clear  the  milieu  in  which  Cohn 
operated.  The  book,  too,  is  a  gold  mine  of 
anecdotes  that  involve  a  vast  gallery  of  the 
greats,  the  near-greats  and  the  legendary  of 
Hollywood.  Its  spare,  newspaperese  style  fits 
the  subject,  who  provides  all  the  color  needed. 
And,  certainly,  it  is  a  book  about  Hollywood 
that  is  all  but  impossible  to  put  down.”  Hollis 
A)  pert 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Mr  5  ’67  1450w 
New  Yorker  43:155  Ap  1  ’67  200w 
“[Cohn]  was,  as  Thomas  makes  abundantly 
clear,  an  arrogant,  uncouth,  lecherous,  and 
rarely  benevolent  despot.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  a 
full-scale  biography  of  such  a  monster?  Be- 
••  y  Cohn  provides  a  valuable  in- 

sigm  into  the  origins  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  and  the  kind  of  tough,  buccaneer¬ 
ing,  aggressive  self-assurance  that  it  took  to 
organize  and  run  a  major  studio.  ...  As  Bob 
Thornas  well  denionstrates,  Cohn  had  a  special 
folent  for  blandishing,  bullying,  and  brow-beat¬ 
ing  popular  pictures  out  of  the  people  he  held 

also  true,  as  Thomas 
points  out,  that  many  of  these  film  makers  per- 
foimed  their  be.st  work  while  at  Columbia  (al¬ 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  Thomas 
implies,  that  this  was  due  solely  to  Cohn’s 
abrasiveness).”  Arthur  Knight 

Sat  R  60:30  Mr  18  ’67  600w 
Time  89:118  Ap  14  ’67  850w 


cocks.  3i4p'$6'95  Putnam 


332.6  WaU  Street — ^History  67-10956 

^  survey  of  Wall  Street  history  from 
the  beginnings  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
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thor  reteUs  familiar  stories  “e.s  he  moves  on 
through  the  pool  manipulations  of  the  ’twenties 
to  the  largely  computerized  Wall  Street  of  the 
present.”  (Harper)  Annotated  chapter  bib¬ 
liographies.  Index, 


“The  book  very  agreeably  combines  straight 
information  with  lively,  occasionally  crooked 
drama.  .  .  .  [The  Street’s  catastrophes]  make 
better  reading  than  its  coups.  The  disasters 
have  something  at  once  very  human  and  very 
inhuman  about  them;  an  icy  calculation  and  a 
feverish  recklessness:  gambling  of  epic  propor¬ 
tions  and  finagling  of  diabolical  ingenuity.  .  ..  . 
Mr.  Thomas  does  a  scholarly  job  with  panics 
and  runs  on  banks  .  .  .  [and]  does  nicely,  too, 
by  the  top  manipulators,  the  syndicates ,  and 
power  plays  of  the  1920s.  ...  Of  the  Crash  it¬ 
self,  far  too  much  has  been  written  for  Mr. 
Thomas  to  provide  anything  very  new:  but  he 
does  remind  us  how  disastrously  much  occurred 
after  1929.”  Louis  Kronenberger 

Atlantic  220:100  S  ’67  SOOw 

“[This  is]  a  minor  piece  of  social  history; 
a  kind  of  scrapbook  record  of  the  guilt-ridden 
but  durable  love  affair  between  Americans  aiid 
money.  It  would  be  misleading  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  the  desire  or  the  capacity 
to  be  a  social  critic.  ...  It  is  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  credo  that  millionaires  must  be  miser¬ 
able,  and  Mr.  Thomas  plays  this  romantic  myth 
for  all  it  is  worth.  .  .  .  Money,  per_  se,  is  not 
the  name  of  the  game,  and  one  wishes  that, 
having  understood  this,  Mr.  Thomas  had  gone 
just  a  little  deeper.  .  .  .  [This  is]  a  splendidly 
colorful  and  entertaining  chronicle  that  does 
not  try  to  understand  its  characters  any  better 
than  they  understood  themselves.”  Melvin 

Maddock^^^.^^.^^  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  21  '67 
850w 

“Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  ‘speculation  has 
been  the  historic  catalyst  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy,’  and  being  committed  to  that  position 
he  tends  to  pass  over  the  more  coMervative 
and  directly  creative  aspects  of  Wall  Street  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  recent  account  of 
Wall  Street  history  so  comprehei^ive  as  th^ 
except  Robert  Sobel’s  The  Big  Boa.rd  [BRD 
1966].  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  thou^,  it  is  written 
in  jarring  cliches,  ...  its  borrowings  from 
other  writers  .  .  .  are  almost  never  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  no  sources  are  given  for  such  in¬ 
formation  as  does  seem  to  be  new.”  John 

Brooks  23g.g2  .g^  250w 

“Mr.  Thomas  has  written  a  highly  fictionized 
book  that  is  replete  with  myth  as  well  as  with 
facts.  .  .  .  The  book  is  worth  considering  for 
purchase  in  general  collections  lacking  defini¬ 
tive  works  on  the  Wall  Street  past  because  it 
is  an  anecdotal  feast,  a  delightfully  readable 
and  fast  moving  account — financial  games  peo¬ 
ple  played— and  still  do— in  the  jungle  of  human 
bears,  bulls  and  sheep.  Forget  about  the  ran¬ 
dom  scattering  of  historical  errors  in  the  work 
and  consider  it  a  highly  entertaining  trip 
through  the  stock  market  past.”_  Paul  Sarnoff 
Library  J  92:2920  S  1  '67  180w 


THOMAS,  DYLAN.  Selected  letters  of  Dylan 
Thomas:  ed.  and  with  commentary  by  Con¬ 
stantine  FitzGlbbon.  420p  $8.60  New  directions 
B  or  92  67-14660 

The  author  of  The  Life  of  Dylan  'Thomas 
(BRD  1965,  1966)  has  edited  this  collection 

covering  the  years  1931-1953.  “On  the  theory 
that  Dylan  Thomas’s  primary  claim  on  our 
attention  is  the  value  of  his  poetry,  Mr.  Fdz- 
Gibbon  has  aimed  to  present  all  letters  that 
bear  directly  on  his  methods  of  composing 
poems  and  on  his  views  of  poetry  in  general. 
Others  were  chosen  to  illustrate  Thomas  s 
prose  style,  and  many  to  broaden  our  picture 
of  Thomas  the  man.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
cluded  are  some  poems  not  previously  pub¬ 
lished  and  some  fables.  Chronology.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Ad^s 

Atlantic  220:114  J1  ’67  280w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  P^ce-Jones 

Book  Week  p8  Je  18  67  850w 
"The  great  service  of  the  letters  is  that  they 
make  the  popular  version  of  Thomas  as  an 
artist  as  intolerably  shallow  as  the  popular 
version  of  him  as  a  man.  In  both  capacities 
he  was  obviously  less  careless,  less  epically  mi-' 
pulslve  than  he  has  been  taken  for.  .  .  .  Far 
from  being  a  ‘natural’  who  knew  not  what  ne 
wrought,  Thomas  was  clearer  than  most  critics 
about  his  faults  as  well  as  his  merits.  .  .  . 
‘What’s  a  good  letter  anyway?  Thomas  inter¬ 


rupts  one  letter  to  ask.  ‘To  put  do-wn  a  bit  of 
oneself  to  send  someone  who  misses  it?  Thomas 
gave  bits  of  himself  freely,  both  the  good  ^pd 
the  bad,  the  poetry  and  the  buffoonery,  indis¬ 
criminately.  Biographers  have  made  it  evident 
that  he  did  not  always  gauge  the  price  others 
had  to  pav  for  it  all.  These  letters  make  it 
evident  that  he  did  not  scrimp  on  the  cost  to 
himself  either.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  My  18 
‘67  850w 

“In  writing  his  life  of  Dylan  Thomas  Mr 
Constantine  FitzGlbbon  drew  freely  on  the 
poet’s  letters.  .  .  .  There  are  no  letters  to 
[Thomas’s]  wife  here,  though  several  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  biography:  nor  does  the  Jong 
literary  correspondence  with  Vernon  Watkins 
appear,  since  it  has  already  been  published 
[BRD  1958].  .  .  .  Dylan  Thomas  was  a  superb 
letterwriter.  His  assets  were  a  tremendous 
(but  critical  and  humorous)  interest  in  himself, 
a  copiously  inventive  power  to  verbalise  his 
impressions  and  fantasies,  and  a  warmhearted 
wish  to  share  with  other  people  whatever  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Some  of  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  letters  in  this  collection  are  the  homely, 
unaffected  ones  he  continued  to  write  to  his 
parents;  some  of  the  most  painful  are  those 
.  .  .  begging  for  money  or  explaining  failures. 
About  a  third  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
wonderful  series  of  letters  to  Pamela  Hansford 
Johnson.  ...  In  spite  of  his  self-conscious 
posturing,  what  a  passion  for  poetry  gripped 
this  boy,  what  a  gift  he  had  for  tomfoolery, 
and  what  a  good  friend  he  could  be.” 

Economist  221:687  N  12  ’66  400w 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Moss 

New  Repub  156:19  Je  10  67  950w 

Reviewed  by  Ted  Hughes 

New  Statesman  72:783  N  25  66  1560w 

Reviewed  by  Matthew  Hodgart 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:19  Ag  3  ’67  1850w 

“[In  this  book]  brilliantly  edited  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  the  tensions  and  dynamics  of  Thomas  s 
creative  life  .  .  .  are  made  clear.  Though  the 
roaring  boy  does  not  wholly  vanish — he  is 
painfully  coy,  tail-between-the-legs  and  blub¬ 
bering  in  his  apologies  and  begging  letters — we 
are  drawn  much  closer  to  the  glorious,  often 
hilarious,  writer  of  short  stories  as  well  as  to 
the  maker  of  some  of  the  best  poems  written 
in  our  century.  FitzGibbon’s  great  And  here  is 
the  letters  written  to  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson 
when  Thomas  was  under  21,  she  a  year  or 
two  older,  and  they  thought  tliemselves  in  love 
with  one  another.  He  criticized  her  verse  and 
wrote  about  his  own;  he  advanced  his  literary 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  his  ambitions  to  grow 
out  and  away  from  provincial  Wales.  .  .  • 
’The  precocious  boy  who  wrote  with  prophetic 
knowledge  of  the  poetry  he  had  promised  him¬ 
self  to  write,  spoke  of  death  with  such  famil¬ 
iarity,  it  was  as  if  he  knew  his  time  for  the 
making  of  poetry  was  very  short.”  Horace 
Gregory 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p5  Je  25  ’67  2000w 

Reviewed  by  Howard  Moss 

New  Yorker  43:185  O  7  ’67  2250w 

Newsweek  69:103  My  22  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by  BUI  Bead 

Sat  R  50:39  J1  22  ’67  700w 

Time  89:74  Je  30  '67  750w 

“One  can  follow  in  these  letters  a  track  of  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  and  living  gpod  sense;  but  one 
can  also  follow  a  track  of  curious  insensitwity — 
literary  insensitivity.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  advanced  for  the  too  poetic  nature  of  his 
poems  are  snubbed  in  these  letters  by  'rhomas 
himself.  How  many  times  are  we  reminded,  he 
was  Welsh.  .  .  .  And  how  often  in  his  letters  he 
repudiates  Wales  and  all  Welshness..  .  .  ..  By 
literary  descent  and  relationship,  it  is  evident 
from  these  letters — but  then  it  was  evident  before 
— that  he  was  English.  .  .  .  [However,  Thomas  si 
old  friends,  of  an  earlier  vintage  than  the  editor, 
may  question  how  much  the  numerous  leHers 
.  .  .  belong  to  that  perishable  life  which  indeed 
was  incorporated  in  his  poems.  Too  many,  they 
may  think,  are  irrelevancies.  .  .  The  editing 
...  is  slatternly  and  inconsistent.  The  introduc¬ 
tions  to  each  letter  are  sometimes  informative 
(though  the  information  cannot  be  relied  on),  .  .  . 
letters  are  cut,  though  the  cuts  are  not  always 
mentioned  or  indicated.” 

Tl  S  nl.'^T  Mr  2  ’67  850w 


THOMAS,  EDWIN  J.,  jt.  ed.  Role  theory:  con 
cepts  and  research.  See  Biddle,  B.  J. 
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THOMAS,  HUGH.  Suez  [Eng  title:  The  Suez  af¬ 
fair].  261p  pi  maps  $6.95  Harper 

962  Suez  Canal.  Egypt — ^History — Interven¬ 
tion,  1956.  Great  Britain — Politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  World  politics  67-15506 

Drawing  on  contemporary  documents,  memoirs 
and  personal  interviews,  the  author  of  The  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War  (BRD  1961)  presents  an  expanded 
version  of  the  articles  he  wrote,  published  by 
The  Sunday  Times  in  1966,  concerning  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  that  culminated  in  the  Anglo- 
French  Suez  expedition  in  1956  and  the  Israeli  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:200  Ag  15  ’67  GOOw 

Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  pi  J1  2  ’67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Gabriel  Gersh 

Commonweal  87:160  N  3  ’67  440w 

Economist  224:123  J1  8  ’67  240w 

I'Thls  is  the  best  account  yet  of  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis  of  1956.  It  may  well  become  a  classic.  .  .  . 
["The  author]  has  relied  heavily  on  interviews 
with  persons  closely  involved  with  the  Suez 
crisis.  The  interviews  often  bordered  on  the 
farcical.  For  obvious  reasons  these  sources  can¬ 
not  be  named.  Writing  chiefly  from  the  British 
side,  Mr.  Thomas  traces  in  detail  the  process 
that  passed  for  planning  and  presents  a  clear 
account  of  the  events.  .  .  .  There  is  much  here 
that  is  new  in  a  story  that  many  would  like  to 
forget.  .  .  .  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  is  fair 
to  all  and  avoids  making  a  polemic  against 
Dulles.  His  book  is  an  exciting  study  in  con¬ 
temporary  history;  it  is  recommended  for  public 
and  academic  libraries.”  Keith  Eubank 
Library  J  92:2166  Je  1  ’67  230w 


Reviewed  by  Alexander  Werth 

Nation  205:311  O  2  ’67  860w 


A  masterly  condensation  of  a  very  complex 
story,  embodying  the  collation  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  .  .  .  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
evidence  which  is  often  conflicting.  .  .  .  The 
morals  [Thomas]  draws  from  the  episode  should 
now  meet  with  very  general  agreement.  As  an 
old  Suez-book  hand  (the  first,  I  believe,  of  a 
very  mixed  company)  I  salute  him.  I  have  a 
number  of  detailed  complaints.  .  .  .  However,  the 
chief  limitation  of  the  book  is  that,  despite  all 
his  researches  and  interviews.  Professor  'Thomas 
has  not  had  access  to  the  whole  truth  by  any 
means;  his  is  merely  an  interim  report.”  Paul 
Johnson 

New  Statesman  73:620  My  6  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  George  Dichthelm 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:8  Ag  24  ’67  1750w 

Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sinclair 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  J1  30  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:82  Ag  5  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:76  J1  3  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  37:37  N  30  ’67  900w 


Suez  embraces  a  number  of  dubious  argu- 
ments  that  make  the  work  weak  and,  at  the 
same  time,  compromise  a  consistent  view  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  .  .  .  [Thomas]  has  not  yet  grasped 
reality;  nor  [does]  his  work  ..  .  .  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fallacies  that  contribute  to  Soviet 
success  and  Western  defeat.”  Jeffrey  St.  John 
Sat  R  60:22  J1  8  ’67  1450w 

S-ripplng  quality  usual¬ 
ly  associated  with  GreeK  tragedy:  even  though 
what  the  end  is  going  to  be,  one 
‘I  «.opes  against  hope  up  to  the  eleventh  hour 
that  It  may  be  averted.  This  quality  is  In¬ 
herent  m  the  drama,  but  it  takes  a  true  historian 
to  bring  it  out.  ,  .  .  Documentary  sources  are 
not  immediately  available:  indeed.  If  Professor 
Thomas  IS  right,  they  never  will  be  available 
in  the  case  of  the  buez  ajf^air,  because  they 

immediate 

Mterrnath.  .  .  .  Professor  Thomas’s  book  is 
more,  important  ^  an  event  in  Itself  than  as  a 
contnbution  to.  history.  In  no  aspect  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  does  he  pioneer  a  new  approach.  Most  of 
his  judgments  are  already  well  established  by 
t  PP®  issue  thajt 

will  always  be  central  and  crucial,  that  of  col¬ 
lusion  between  the  British,  French,  and  Israeli 
mounts  a  more  precise  and 
ofThfVe'lancW'a^kf"’’^'^'^  historian 

TLS  p347  Ap  27  ’67  1660w 


THOMAS,  PIRI.  Down  these  mean  streets.  333p 
$6.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  (City). 

Harlem,  New  York  (City) — Social  conditions 

66-19402 

An  autobiography  which  ‘‘recounts  the  ado¬ 
lescent  and  early  adult  experiences  of  ...  an 
American  of  Puerto  Rican  descent  and  the 
oldest  and  darkest  of  seven  children.  .  .  .  [He 
describes]  the  Identity  problems  of  dark  Puerto 
Ricans  and  the  .  .  .  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  they  face  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
story  involving  adolescent  gangs,  petty  larceny, 
sex,  building  a  ‘rep,’  trouble  in  school,  welfare, 
an  ambivalent  father-son  relationship,  armed 
robbery,  prison,  eventual  parole,  and  movement 
toward  a  new  life.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Uandlln 

Atlantic  219:130  Je  ’67  160w 
‘‘This  Is  an  agonizing  autobiography  to  read. 
.  .  .  Piri  moves  from  gang  fights  and  petty 
crimes  to  homosexual  escapades,  pot  parties 
and  drug  addiction  before  finally  turning  gun¬ 
man.  The  phantasmagoric  world  of  the  Junkie 
and  the  terrors  of  shaking  the  habit  are  re¬ 
created  in  vivid  detail,  as  are  the  more  com¬ 
monplace  frustrations  and  ignominy  resulting 
from  his  second-class  citizenship.  .  .  Seman¬ 
tically  the  book  is  a  cornucopia  of  Spanish 
Harlem  and  underworld  slang,  and  there  is  a 
helpful  glossary  for  the  uninitiated.  Even  here, 
however,  the  fascinating  usages  are  regrettably 
smothered  in  layers  of  conventional  vulgarities 
and  obscenities.  Those  four-letter  words  are  the 
vertebrae  of  Thomas’  limited  vocabulary.  Mis¬ 
treated  and  warped  in  spirit  by  a  hostile  world, 
the  author  evokes  a  reader’s  sympathy.  With 
his  disordered  background  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  has  survived  to  write  this  shocking,  while 
essentially  shallow,  apologia.”  J.  J.  Clarke 
Best  Sell  27:95  Je  1  ’67  650w 
‘‘As  history,  the  important  thing  about  Thom¬ 
as’  book  may  be  that  it  presents  a  life  differing 
little  from  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
boys  who  grew  up  and  continue  to  grow  up 
under  similar  conditions.  It  is  definitely  un¬ 
important  to  history  that  Thomas  is  now  a 
‘constructive  member  of  society.’  But  Down 
These  Mean  Streets  is  not  a  Puerto  Rican 
sequel  to  Claude  Brown’s  Manchild  in  the 
Promised  Land  [BRD  1965],  for  it  demands  to 
be  read  as  literature,  not  as  raw  data  for  social 
research.  Thomas  knows  himself:  his  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  youth  Is  completely  honest,  and  his 
writing— though  occasionally  flawed  by  self- 
conscious  barbaric  yawps — is  wonderfully  power¬ 
ful.”  Nelson  Aldrich 

Book  Week  p4  My  21  ’67  550w 
Christian  Century  84:692  My  24  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Goodsell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  16  ’67 
GOOw 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:109  Je  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Forslund 

Library  J  92:1637  Ap  15  ’67  IGOw 
Reviewed  by  Valeria  G'-egory 

Library  J  92:3877  O  15  ’67  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Elmer  Bendiner 

Nation  205:283  S  25  ’67  800w 
book’s  literary  qualities  are  primitive. 
Yet  it  has  an  undeniable  power  that  I  think 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  report  from 
the  guts  and  heart  of  a  submerged  population 
group.  Itself  submerged  in  the  guts  and  hearts 
of  our  cities.  It  claims  our  attention  and 
emotional  response  because  of  the  honesty  and 
pain  of  a  life  led  in  outlaw,  fringe  status,  where 
the  dream  is  always  to  escape.  .  .  .  There  re- 
mains  the  question  of  how  the  escape  was 
worked.  And  there  is  the  fascination  of  being 
told  of  it  in  a  special  language  created  in  con¬ 
flict.  .  .  .  Sentimental,  rough-hewn,  and  un- 
luerary  as  his  tale  may  be,  behind  it  stands  a 
submerpd  population  group  that  has  had  few 
voices.”  Daniel  Stern 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  My  21  ’67  1750w 
New  Yorker  43:84  J1  29  ’67  IlOw 
Newsweek  69:96A  My  29  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Warren  Sloat 

Sat  R  50:33  Ag  5  ’67  500w 

THOMAS,  ROBERT  JOSEPH.  See  Thomas,  B. 


Cast  a  yellow  shadow.  266p 
$4.50  Mori'ow  ^ 

.  67-25321 

•  .  •  • ,  f®3'tures  Mac  McCorkle,  the  proprietor 
of  a  bar,  and  Michael  PadUIo,  his  partner,  an 
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espionage  agent.  The  setting  is  Washington, 
D.  C.;  McCorkle’a  wife  is  kidnapped  and  the 
ransom  demanded  Is  Padiilo’a  assassination  of  a 
South  African  statesman.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  complicated  plot  unfolds,  peopled  with  a 
varied  cast  of  despicable  characters.  There  is 
real  nastiness  in  these  people,.^ven  the  two 
‘heroes.’  ” 

Best  Sell  27:256  O  1  ’67  70w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2944  S  1  ’67  220w 
‘‘One  of  last  year’s  best  spy  novels  was 
Ross  Thomas’s  "The  Cold  War  Swap’,  which 
won  Mystery  Writers  of  America’s  Edgar  for 
best  first  novel.  Thomas  brings  back,  the  same 
characters  .  .  .  with  almost  equally  impressive 
results.  .  .  .  Fine  intricate  double-dealing  and 
vigorous  action,  witli  sharply  drawn  charac¬ 
ters.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  1  '67  80w 
‘‘‘[The  author]  scores  heavily  again  with  an 
all-Washington  blockbuster  centering  around 
a  plot  to  rub  out  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Rho- 
desia-type  country.  All  hail,  all  hail,  McCorkle 
and  Padillo.”  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:37  O  28  ’67  40w 


THOMAS,  ROSS. 
318p  $4.95  Morrow 


The  seersucker  whipsaw. 

67-19248 


This  novel  ‘‘portrays  the  struggle  for  power 
in  [an  African]  colony  just  about  to  become 
independent  from  Britain.  The  three  rival  fac¬ 
tions  engage  American  public  relations  experts 
to  direct  their  campaigns ;  two  are,  private 
enterprise  organizations,  and  the  third  is  a 
cover  for  the  C.I.A.”  (Library  J)  The  narrator, 
Peter  Upshaw,  and  Clinton  Shartelle  run  a 
campaign  for  Chief  Sunday  Akomolo  for  the 
premiership  of  Albertla,  a  fictional  country. 


‘‘There  is  an  air  of  reality  in  this  book  which 
convinces  you  that  all  you  are  reading  about 
actually  happened.  It  can  be  stated  that  much 
did  happen.  .  .  .  You  will  encounter  Africans  of 
all  types  and  you  will  perhaps  understand  better 
the  complexities  of  an  emerging  nanon.  .  .  . 
However,  Albertia  is  not  the  United  States  and 
the  final  developments  in  the  campaign  will 
shock  you.  .  .  .  Most  adults  will  like  this  book. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  belongs  in  high  school  or 
college  libraries.”  Paul  Kiniery 

Best  Sell  27:103  Je  1  ’67  550w 
‘‘This  is  not  the  story  of  another  clandestine 
operation:  Instead,  Mr.  Thomas  concentrates  on 
the  activities  of  one  of  the  advertising  groups. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  make  some  shrewd  comment 
on  both  American  and  African  attitudes,  the 
ending  has  an  effective  double-twist.  This,  is  a 
very  readable  and,  at  times,  a  sardonically 
amusing  novel  which  is  recommended  for 
general  collections.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:1952  My  15  ’67  120w 
“Thomas,  who  produced  last  year’s  best  first 
spy  novel  (the  Edgar-winning  ‘The  Cold  War 
Swap’)  [BRD  19661,  turns  to  something  different 
in  The  Seersucker  Whipsaw,  possibly  best  clas¬ 
sified  by  the  jacket  subtitle  of  ‘a  political  ad¬ 
venture.’  A  public-relations  team  brings  the 
mixed  blessings  of  modem  electioneer!^  to  an 
emerging  African  nation,  with  results  both 
comic  and  chilling.  A  cautionary  melodr^a, 
you  might  call  it,  and  zesty  with  color,  vigor, 
humor  and  life.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p21  Je  25  ’67  80w 
New  Yorker  43:144  Je  3  '67  240w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:40  Je  24  ’67  40w 


THOMAS,  WESLEY,  jt.  auth.  The  songs  of  the 
Minnesingers.  See  Seagrave,  B.  G. 


THOMPSON,  ARTHUR  LEONARD  BELL.  See 
Clifford,  F. 


THOMPSON,  BEATRICE.^  Drawings  by  high 
school  students.  IlOp  $6.95  Reinhold 

741.9  Drawings  66-11937 

These  drawings,  reproduced  in  black  and  v^ite, 
are  the  results  of  “assignments  in  drawing  flow¬ 
ers,  landscapes,  birds,  fibres,  portraits  and  still 
life  in  varied  media  including  pencil,  charcoal, 
ink,  chalk  and  crayon.  The  young  artists  ranp 
from  16  to  18  years  old  and  all  attended  the  John 
Marshall  High  School  in  Los  Angeles.  The  author 


has  written  a  short  introductioii  explaintog  her 
method  of  motivation  and  her  philosophy  of  studio 
art  education.  .  .  .  Each  illustration  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  caption  indicating  the  media,  ma¬ 
terials  and  occasional  notes  on  the  technique. 

(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  Emma  Cohn 

Horn  Bk  43:228  Ap  ’67  400w 
“The  drawings  lean  toward  realism  Imt  are 
executed  with  imagination  and  considerate 
technical  accomplishment.  .  .  .  This  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  teachers  and  college  students  work¬ 
ing  in  art  education  on  the  secondary  school 

level.  W.  J.  Dane  .onno  a  i  ’ka  i4nw 


THOMPSON,  EDGAR  T.,  jt.  ed.  South  In  con¬ 
tinuity  and  change.  See  McKinney,  J.  L. 


THOMPSON,  ELIZABETH  BARTLETT.  Afri¬ 
ca:  past  and  present.  330p  11  maps  $6  Hough¬ 
ton 

960  Africa— History— Juvenile 

The  author’s  “aim  Is  to  show  ^ ‘some  of  the 
major  civilizations,  conflicts,  and  developmeiffs, 
from  prehistory  to  the  present.  (Horn  Bk) 
Bibliography.  Index.  “Grade  seven  and  up. 
(Library  J) 

Reviewed  by  David  Hapgood 

Book  Week  plS  Ap  9  67  40w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  r-vAi 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  66  30w  [YAl 

“A  readable,  generous  but  not  unwleldly 
volume  of  African  history  which  will  serve 
those  of  junior-high  age  and.  up.  ...  In  five 
chapters  that  explore  the  significance  of  tte 
modern  cry  of  ‘Africa  for  the  Africans  she 
treats  the  continent  today  area  by  ar^.  Per¬ 
haps  a  fourth  of  the  book’s  space  is  filled  wlm 
■well -printed  photographs  and  .  .  .  m^s.  V.  H. 
Horn  Bk  43:79  P  ’67  90w  [YA] 

“Miss  Thompson  has  fashioned  a  remarkably 
sound  and  comprehensive  introductory  history 
of  the  entire  African  continenL  Her  organiza¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  is  lucid  and  logical,  her 
process  of  inclusion  and  elimination  of  details 
well  balanced  and  skillful.’’  Harold  Lancour 
Library  J  92:1332  Mr  16  67  80w  [YA] 
“[This  book]  is  historical  more  than  anthro¬ 
pological.  .  .  .  The  author  .  .  .  plainly  has  an 
understanding  of  anthropology,  and  the .  book 
loses  no  opportunity  to  use  this  understanding  to 
explain  the  why  and  wherefore,  of  his.toricm 
events.  The  book  is  immediately  interesting:  it 
does  not  try  to  deal  with  the  whole  sweep  of 
history  but  picks  on  the  essential  moments, 
tempting  the  reader  to  go  off  on  his  own  and  find 
out  more.  .  .  .  This  book  poses  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  it  answers,  and  is  not  afraid  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  present  limitations  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.”  C.  M.  Turnbull 

IMatiiir  76129  N  ’67  170w 


THOMPSON,  HUNTER  S.  Hell’s  Angels:  a 
strange  and  terrible  saga.  278p  $5.95  Random 
house 

364.1  Crime  and  crminals— California.  Motor¬ 
cycles  6b-lo3z7 

The  author  describes  the  notorious  California 
motorcycle  gang  “their  machines,  runs,  codes, 
argot,  origin  and  recent  history,  their  .  .  .  day- 
to-day  existence,  and  their  behavicn*  designed 
to  shock  conventional  society.  ’  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  bv  J.  G.  Jardine 

America  117:186  Ag  19  67  800w 
“[Thompson’s]  lurid,  narrative,  despite  its 
sympathy  for  his  subjects,  reveals  the  thrmt 
they  pose.  Speed,  violence,  sex,  and  dri^s 
are  the  outlets  of  absolute  individualists  cc>m- 
mitted  to  total  defiance  of  society.  .  .  .  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  inaccuracy ,  of  the  appr^sm. 
Thompson  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
Angels  are  war  babies,  the  offspring  of  the 
uprooted  Okies  and  Arkies  of  the  Depression. 
But  what  forces  in  personal  and  family  life  led 
them  to  the  road,  while  others  attained  the 
split-level  luxury  of  the  California  way  of  life, 
remain  unclear.  What  is  beyond  doubt,  howOT.e^ 
is,  the  fact  that  they.p.ass  .the  line  at  which 
society  can  tolerate  individual  deviance.  Oscar 

Handlin  219:129  F  ’67  370w 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Lamott 

Book  Week  p4  F  19  ’67  1200w 
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THOMPSON,  H. 

‘There 


is  nothing  in  print  that 
accurate  a  description  or  as  plausibl 


’67  160w 


to 


S. — Continued 

provides  as 

a  ucayiiyLiuu  or  as  piausiole  an  analy- 
ps  of  that  chilline:  mid-20th-century  phenomenon 
knowii  as  the  Hell’s  Angels.  Thompson’s  au¬ 
thority  derives  both  from  his  standing  as  a  top 
freelance  writer  and  from  his  hard-won  inside 
Itnowledf-e  of  the  Ang-els’  way  of  life.  ...  He 
has  produced  a  fascinating  account  of  hov.'  a 
nearly  defunct  band  of  motorcycle  hoodlums  was 
raised  to  national  prominence  by  sensationalist 
and  inaccurate  journalism.  .  .  .  The  book  should 
f^ve  yie  widest  reader. appeal,  and  should  be  a 
must  for  students  of  crime,  deviance,  and  social 
problems — undergraduate  graduate,  and  indeed 
anyone  concerned  with  understanding  and  con¬ 
trolling  genuine  outlaws.” 

Choice  4:484  Je  ’67  170w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ap  13  ’67 

ZdOW 

Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Smith 

Commonweal  86:96  Ap  7  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  M.  A.  Forslund 
Library  J  92:262  Ja  16 
Reviewed  by  Elmer  Bendiner 

Nation  204:441  Ap  3  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  R.  M.  Elman 

New  Repub  156:30  F  25  ’67  1760w 
''The  easy  acceptance  of  violence  lends 
I  hompson  s  ^count  a  cartoon  quality.  .  .  . 
it  s  not  that  Thompson  doesn’t  give  us  a  vivid 
orgies.  His  language  is 
brilliant,  his  eye  .is  remarkable,  and  his  point 
i;e.miniscent  of  Huck  Finn’s.  He’ll 
he  won’t  compromise  his  In- 
te„iity.  Somehow  his  exuberance  and  inno¬ 
cence  are  unaffected  by  what  he  sees.  .  . 
Hunter  Thompson  has  presented  us  with  a 
close  view  of  a  world  most  of  us  would  never 
bP  which  we  should 

hnvA  mii  oii^®  brought  on  stage  men  who 
options  and  are  not  reconciled  to 
tile  loss.  They  have  great  resources  for  violence 

L^E^  L?twak  effective  focus?’’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ja  29  ’67  ISOOw 
New  Yorker  43:163  Mr  4  ’67  140w 
Reviewed,  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:91  Mr  6  ’67  850w 

_ _ ‘‘[This  is]  an  overwritten,  uneven,  yet  fascl- 

nating  work  of  pop  sociology.  ,  ,  .  According  to 
analysis,  his  bBok  would  seem  to  be 
precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  Angels  eniov— 
public  attention.  True,  some  of  hft  anecdotes 
ai  e  less  than  appetizing — the  Angels'  wild  sex¬ 
ual  rites  for  instance.  .  .  .  But  for  the  most 

f^rized'^gang^  thf.n®®-+^  Terrible  saga’  of  a  mo- 

sionalB  Sirl^l^set  iff  Mte*^ uS-' 

noraiw  folk’‘h??op  Angels  as  contem- 

has  T  romantic  delinquency 

duflards  ‘  ^  appeal  in  a  nation  of  frightened 
.  *  *  •  X*.  literal  reproduction  of  the 
creative  profanity  lends  Thompson’s 

On  tht  wholB  .aiSfoity® 

on  rne  Whole,  Hell  s  Angels  Is  a  jarring  piece 

of  cpntemporary  California,  as  well  as  an 
examination  of  a  weird  branch  of  present-dav 
show  business.”  William  Hogan 

Sat  R  60:40  F  18  ’67'  700w 
Sci  Am  216:142  Ap  ’67  950w 


eric  S.  The  rise  and  fall  of 

&%?BkWr"esl^ 

970.3  Mayas — Antiquities  66-16530 

second  edition  “has  been  revised  and 
to  include  the  most  recent  archa^liS- 
cal  discoveries.  It  contains  new  or  expammd 
beginnings  of  Maya®^Wre 
social  organization,  settlement 
patterns,  commerce,  dances,  highland  sites 
hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  cult  of  the  passage 
pi®'*,®®  seven  text^^flgures 
SSii®  added.  (Publisher’s  note)  “With  the 
1**^®  ,P®,^  subchapter  [Currency 
*^*^*®*i  i®  only  three  and  a  hSf 

hT.>e’Sf %‘vte'l  ,ri“S5„‘gS? 

S'rstSain  ifl’icrij 


general  book.  .  .  . 
big^niflcant  revisions  pertain  to  Formative  or 
developments  in  Mesoamerica 

more’ IftenltoTo"  VSKo 

tion  than  in  the  earlier  edition,  but  he  is  still 


hesitant  to  see  them  as  prototypes  of  later 
Mayan  developments.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  the 
first  edition,  this  book  is  pleasingly  written, 
highly  literate,  and  nicely  illustrated.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  IlOw 
“Although  final  reports  on  most  of  the  exca- 
vatmns  .  .  .  are  still  in  preparation,  a  great 
deal  of  important  evidence  on  the  development 
and  decline  of  Maya  civilization  has  been 
skillfully  inserted  into  the  new  edition  with¬ 
out  changing  the  original  flow  of  thought  and 
style  of  the  book.  For  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  old  edition,  it  should  be  said 
that  this  is  a  book  that  could  hardly  be  matched 
for  readability.  It  is  not  a  textbook  in  the  usual 
sense.  There  are  no  references  to  the  basic 
professional  literature  and  no  attempt  at  detailed 
summarization  of  architectural,  ceramic,  and 
other  archeological  and  historical  evidence.  It 
IS  a  book  on  the  Maya  as  a  people,  written  with- 
out  a  hint  of  pedantry,  often  with  quiet  humor, 
with  strong  emphasis  on  Maya  character 
throughout  history.  For  the  reader  who  wants 
to  know  what  the  Maya  were,  and  are,  like, 
how  they  thought  and  acted,  and  what  they 
achieved,  it  is  worth  more  than  all  the  textbooks 
put  together.”  Alfred  Kidder 

Science  156:499  Ap  28  ’67  400w 


TH^OMPSON,  JOHN  H.,  ed.  Geography  of  New 
York  State.  643p  il  maps  •$11.96  Syracuse  univ. 
press 


917.47  New  York  (State) — Description  and 
travel  .  66-14602 


xne  iiiHL  inree  parts  oi  tne  book  interpret 
the  complex  interplay  of  physical  and  cultural 
environments  through  time.  Part  four  focuses 
on  urban-rural  area  contrasts  in  trends  and 
problems,  and  presents  a  regionalization  of  the 
state.  The  final  part  analyzes  the  seven  largest 
urban  systerns  in  terms  of  origin,  development, 
function,  and  prospects.  .  .  .  Aids  Include  139 
figur®s,  largely  maps  and  diagrams,  61  tables, 
and  photographs.”  (Choice)  Chapter  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Index. 


the  first  college  geog- 
New  York  State.  Scholarship  is 
consistently  high,  while  content  reflects  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  modern  geographical  concepts  and  tech¬ 
niques  imequaled  in  other  state  geographies. 
.  .  .  Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:218  Ap  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  49:51  N  19  ’66  IlOw 


THOMPSON’  JOHN  M.  Russia,  bolshevism,  and 
(Columbia  univ.  Russian 
^J^t.^®tudy)  429p  maps  $11.50  Princeton  univ. 

940.3  European  ^  War,  1914-1918— Russia. 
European  War,  1914-1918— Peace.  Commu¬ 
nism — Russia  66-17712 

An  associate  professor  of  history  at  Indiana 
^iversity  ‘describes  and  analyzes  the  Allied 
policy  toward  Russia  as  it  developed  at  the 
peace  conference,  leading  into  the  halfl^arted 
^”terv®ntion  in  Russia  in  1919.  B^ed 
published  diplomatic  records,  the 
unpublished  papers  of  American  diplomats  and 
in^^  ^j'lchiding  Wilson,  Ho^keT 

nf  tbA  ■  J,  •,  unpublished  archive 

]wliit6  Russian  diplomatic  and  political 
5®nt®r  in  .Pans,  the  study  covers  the  period 
from  Arrnistice  until  January  1920,  when  the 
peace  conference  approved  Lloyd  George’s  nm- 

with  ^Russ^?”  ®(^Sb- 

lisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  D.  Kertesz 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:226  N  ’67  650w 
“[This  is  an]  excellent  study  of  the  problem 
Peae  ™  Russla  which  bedeviled  the 

Conference  delegates.  .  .  .  Thomp^n 
deta  Is  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  solve^the 

Missiob  pve®®'n'^‘  C^^nference,  the  Bullitt 

missiOT,  the  Irench  sponsored  crusade,  and 
the  Hoover-Nansen  relief  mission.  Lack  of 
agreement  among,  the  Allied  leaders  prevented 
®  sohition.  Much  depended  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  wbo  sensed  the  challenge  of  Bol- 
but  had  no  idea  of  how  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Thompson  has  told  the  story  of 
confiismn,  fru.stration  and  failure’  that  would 
haunt  Europe  for  25  years.  .  .  [This]  masterly 

work  IS  essential  for  all  college  librarie^ ’’  ^ 

Choice  4:467  Je  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Je  15  ’67  660w 
TLS  p779  Ag  31  ’67  660w 
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“Mr.  Thompson  has  made  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  investigation  and  has  presented  his 
conclusions  in  a  straightforward,  dispassionate 
manner.  If  he  is  a  little  weak  on  Russian 
sources  the  reason  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  scarcity  of  those  sources." 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxvii  summ^,’67  90w 


THOMPSON,  KENNETH  W.  The  moral  issue 
in  statecraft;  twentieth-century  approaches 
&  problems.  (William  Marsh  Rice  univ.  The 
Rockwell  lectures  on  religion.  1966)  127p  $4 
La.  state  imiv.  press 

172  International  relations  66-21758 

The  author,  Vice-President  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  “attempts  to  determine  the  role  of 
morality  in  politics,  especially  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  ...  [It  is  his]  conten¬ 
tion  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  serious 
dangers  in  moral  absolutism  as  there  are  in 
amoral  politics."  (Ann  Am  Acad) 


"One  would  like  to  be  more  generous  with 
an  author  who  tackles  this  difficult  subject 
with  such  evident  good  wUl,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  this  reviewer  that  he  offers  a  part¬ 
icularly  novel  or  penetrating  analysis.  ...  In 
the  attempt  to  travel  the  difficult  road  between 
moral  absolutism  and  cynical  opportunism,  we 
can  draw  strength,  Mr.  Thompson  believes, 
from  what  he  calls  the  Anglo-American  ap¬ 
proach.  This  he  identifies  as  the  pursuit  of 
goals  and  purposes  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
restraint.  .  .  .  He  holds  up  for  our  edification 
a  number  of  ‘prophets  and  practitioners’  in  the 
Anglo-American  tradition,  including  such  dis¬ 
parate  figures  as  John  Foster  Dulles — who  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  guilty  of  the  very  moral 
absolutism  which  Mr.  Thompson  decries — and 
Reinhold  Nelbuhr,  one  of  Dulles’  severest 
critics.”  R.  E.  Noble 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:198  Mr  ‘67  380w 
“A  book  by  this  title  by  a  political  realist  is 
a  case  for  consideration,  especially  so  when  one 
of  our  great  religious  intellects.  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr,  makes  a  favorable  comment  on  the  book 
and  its  approach.  Although  the  book  tantalizes 
with  new  insights  and  suggests  numerous  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  subject,  it  nevertheless  fails  to 
develop  any  point.  This  limitation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  due  to  the  material  being  initially  presented 
as  lectures.  .  .  .  While  the  book  may  receive 
a  substantial  demand  because  of  Thompson,  it 
adds  little  to  his  stature.  Undergraduate  librar¬ 
ies  would  be  better  off  in  investing  in  some 
other  Thompson  work,  if  they  have  to  make  a 
choice  of  essential  additions.” 

Choice  4:224  Ap  ‘67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Lee 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  13  ’67  120w 
“Dr.  Thompson  asks  his  readers  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  ‘moralism’  and  morality,  between 
a  diplomacy  based  on  simplistic  moral  precepts 
and  one  grounded  on  understanding  of  the 
changing  morality  of  the  times.  Yet  for  all  his 
perception  he  is  not  wholly  consistent.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxxll  summer  ’67  130w 


THOMPSON,  LAWRANCE.  Robert  Frost:  the 
early  years,  1874-1915.  641p  pi  $12.50  Holt 
B  or  92  Frost,  Robert  66-20523 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  B.  T.  Spencer 

Am  Lit  39:419  N  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:986  N  ’67  80w 
Economist  225:xvi  D  2  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Morgan 

J  Am  Hist  63:838  Mr  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Quentin  Anderson 

Nation  204:182  F  8  ’67  2700w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  Ja  26  ’67  1050w 


Reviewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

New  Yorker  43:162  Mr  4  ’67  90w 
TLS  pl201  D  14  ’67  4650w 


Reviewed  by  J.  M,  Cox 

Va  Q  R  43:318  spring  ’67  1260w 


and  which  reconsiders  the  relation  of  Morris,  as 
an  artist,  to  the  Victorian  period.  “From  the 
Morris  chair  and  his  Intimate  association  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  to  architecture  and  epic 
poetry,  from  typography  and  textile  design  to 
socialism  and  stained  glass,  Morris  left  a  last¬ 
ing  influence  on  everything  he  touched.  .  .  . 
[His  ideas]  heralded  England’s  transition  from 
the  eclectic  Victorian  style  to  the  functionalism 
of  the  twentieth  century.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“Thompson  in  this  confidently  based,  pre¬ 
cisely  considered  re-estimate  brings  the  Leon¬ 
ardo  of  the  Victorians  into  reliable  focus  as  one 
of  those  gifted  amateurs  who,  as  Browning 
would  put  it,  succeeded  although  he  seemed  to 
fail.  .  .  [The  author]  is  the  first  to  recognize 

that  ‘pattern-making  was  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  William  Morris,’  the  ‘greatest  pattern- 
designer  of  all  time.’  .  .  .  Thompson’s  deeply 
informed  and  often  detailed  account  of  Vic¬ 
torian  crafts  shows  a  wholesome  appreciation 
of  the  warmth  in  the  pastiche  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  His  discriminating  appraisal  of  Morris’  art 
as  a  mode  of  neo-gothic  is  supported  by  .  .  . 
an  invaluable  gazetteer  of  Morris’  extant 
works,  supplementing  Predeman’s  catalogue  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  generally.  The  many  il¬ 
lustrations  are  keyed  into  the  text,  and  the 
color  plates  are  exceptionally  sensitive.”  Wylie 
Sypher 

Book  Week  p4  Je  11  ’67  1200w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:2'754  Ag  ’67  130w 
“Thompson’s  book  rumbles  with  rumors  of  a 
general  reassessment  of  Victorian  art.  .  .  .  And 
like  the  leader  of  a  jury,  Thompson  stands  up  to 
give  a  group  verdict.  The  verdict  is  not  well 
worded.  There  are  sentences  in  this  book  which 
should  never  have  seen  the  ink.  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
facets  of  this  diamond  of  a  man  pertain  to 
decoration,  from  the  design  of  print  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  buildings;  and  it  is  just  these  facets 
that  Thompson  does  not  turn  to  the  light.  .  .  . 
The  chapters  on  the  decorative  arts  are  hard  to 
get  through.  Nothing  is  duller  than  pedestrian 
descriptions  of  designs  that  we  have  never  seen. 

.  .  .  Thompson  is  more  readable  on  the  poetry, 
the  prose  and  the  political  milieu,  but  here, 
despite  his  claritv  and  knowledge,  we  miss  a 
sense  of  engagement,  of  depth,  of  point.  Judg¬ 
ments  are  made  in  a  vacuum,  without  percepti¬ 
ble  standards.”  Calvin  Bedient 

Nation  205:534  N  20  ’67  1500w 


“[Morris’s]  sentimentalism  is  said  to  take  the 
form  of  a  hatred  of  machinery  and  a  desire  to 
get  back  to  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
many  merits  of  [this  study]  is  that  it  under¬ 
mines  this  convenient  distortion.  Neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practice  was  Morris  a  machine- 
hater  or  a  machine-breaker.  .  .  .  The  charge 
[of  utopianism]  is  usually  meant  to  imply 
impracticality,  a  lack  of  ‘realism’.  Aimed  at 
Morris,  it  is  wide  of  the  mark, 
as  Mr  Thompson  again  shows.  Far  from 
turning  his  back  on  cities,  he  confessed  ‘I  am 
a  London  bird’  and  made  many  ‘extremely 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  urban  life’. 
.  .  .  Thompson  defends  Morris  against  silly 
misconceptions,  but  he  is  not  an  uncritical 
apologist.  His  judgment  on  the  poetry  is 
rigorous  but  fair^  and  he  does  not  gloss  over 
Morris’s  feeble  literary  taste  or  his  philistine 
attitude  to  literary  criticism.”  Anthony  Arb- 
laster 

New  Statesman  73:444  Mr  31  ’67  1050w 


“[This]  book  cumulatively  affords  the  fairest, 
most  rounded  view  of  Morris  available.  Only 
to  be  regretted  is  the  skimpiness  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  for  a  book  on  Morris’s  work  needs 
plenty  of  pictures.  Four  pages  of  colour  plates, 
pooriy  reproducing  the  originals,  and  sixteen  of 
monochrome  are  not  good  enough.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Thompson  clears  away  some  of  the  myths  that 
still  hang  about  Morris:  .  .  .  that  he  could  not 
understand  Marxist  economics,  and  that  he 
became  politically  disillusioned  in  his  last  few 
years.  Direct  quotations  give  the  lie.  .  .  . 
[However],  perhaps,  the  author  goes  too  far  in 
stating  that  [the]  ‘direct  Influence  [of  the 
Kelmscott  Press]  on  style  was  generally  bad.’  ” 
TLS  p214  Mr  16  ’67  1400w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  autumn  ’67  200w 


THOMPSON,  PAUL.  The  work  of  William 
Morris.  300p  pl  col  pi  $10  Viking 

B  or  92  Morris,  William  66-19438 

The  author  attempts  to  present  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  work  and  ideas  of  the  Victorian  de¬ 
signer  which  takes  account  of  recent  research 


THOMPSON,  PAUL  D.  Gases  &  plasmas:  Helen 
Hale,  editorial  consultant:  il.  by  Mary  Ly- 
barger.  168p  $4.26  Lippincott 
637.1  Gases  66-10888 

A  history  of  man’s  discoveries  about  gases 
during  the  last  three  centuries  leads  up  to  a 
discussion  of  ionized  gas,  or  plasma,  “including 
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THOMPSON,  P.  D. — Gontinued 
its  discovery,  development,  theory,  and  poten¬ 
tial — particularly  as  a  power  source  for  inter- 
planetai'y  travel.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Index. 


‘■[This  book]  claims  too  much.  ...  A  reader 
wades  through  two- thirds  of  [it]  before  reaching 
the  plasma  thrills  he  has  been  promised.  They 
turn  out  to  be  so-so.”  William  Gilman 

Book  Week  pl4  F  5  ’67  180w  [YA] 

“It  takes  a  dedicated  teen-ager  to  get  through 
this  [book,]  a  youngster,  already  able  to  grasp 
relatively  complex  concepts  and  bent  perhaps  on 
making  plasma  research  a  career.  .  .  .  [It  isl 
probablv  too  far  out  for  just  the  casual  young 
reader.”  J.  C.  Waugh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  N  3  ’66 
12  Ow  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:92  P  ’67  120w  [YA] 


“Mr.  Thompson  discusses  the  nature  and  be¬ 
havior  of  gases  simply  but  without  oversimpli- 
flcatioii.  He  lays  an  excellent  foundation  for 
more  detailed  and  more  technical  studies  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  the  value  and  potentiality  of  the 
uses  of  these  substances  both  in  experiments 
and  commercially.  The  text  presents  a  clear, 
accurate  picture  of  a  complex  subject  without 
confusion  or  misleading  statements.  A  reading 
should  stimulate  any  latent  interest  and  lead  to 
more  detailed  investigation.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  that  could  be  read  and  understood  by 
students  with  a  basic  foundation  in  physics.” 
J.  C.  Pickering 

Library  J  91:5257  O  15  ’66  IlOw  [YA] 


THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  Y.  Robert  Toombs  of 
Georgia.  281p  pi  $7.60  La.  state  umv.  press 
B  or  92  Toombs,  Robert  Augustus  66-25722 
A  biography  of  the  Georgia  statesman  who 
became  Confederate  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
brief  period,  who  “almost  became  President  of 
the  Confederacy  and  who  served  for  a  brief 
time  in  Jefferson  Davis’  cabinet.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  David  Donald  „ 

A,-..  d  no.oon  •C'7  Rnn-nr 


“A  new.  balanced,  well  researched  and 
documented  biography  of  one  of  the  foremost 
Southern  politicians  In  the  antebellum  era,  in¬ 
fluential  in  both  Georgia  and  national  affairs 
.  .  .  As  the  author  shows,  Toombs  had  fatal 
character  flaws  which  Anally  turned  his  public 
life  into  a  tragedy,  and  which  made  him  more 
a  destructive  critic  of  Davis  and  Lee  than  a 
constructive  leader  of  the  Southern  cause.  .  .  . 
Not  a  highly  distinguished  book.  Thompson's 
biography  of  a  difficult  person  still  deserves  a 
place  in  most  libraries.” 

Choice  4:343  My  ’67  160w 


“The  book  is  characterized  by  careful  scholar¬ 
ship,  clarity  and  grace  of  style,  and  a  judicious 
point  of  view.  The  author  Is  coolly  critical  of 
the  serious  flaws  in  Toombs’  personality,  but 
he  also  brings  out  his  virtues,  his  dynamic 
personality,  his  deep  affection  for  his  family, 
and  his  Jonathan-David  friendship  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Stephens.”  Clement  Eaton 

J  Am  Hist  64:150  Je  ’67  500w 


THOMPSON,  SIR  ROBERT.  Defeating  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency;  the  lessons  of  Malaya  and 
Vietnam.  (Inst,  for  strategic  studies.  Study  in 
int.  security)  171p  maps  $4.96  Praeger 

355  Guerrilla  warfare.  Vietnam — Politics  and 
government.  Malaya — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  66-14507 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  bv  J.  T.  McAlister 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:773  S  ’67  1950w 
Choice  4:914  O  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  John  Mecklin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Je  4  ’67  80w 


THOMPSON,  WILLIAM  IRWIN.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  of  an  Insurrection:  Dublin,  Easter  1916: 
S'.  an  ideological  movement.  262p 

$6.75  Oxford 

941.6  Ireland — History.  Irish  literature — His¬ 
tory  and  criticism  67-17865 

•'A  literary  study  of  the  Easter  Rising,  in 
three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  writers 
who  prepared  for  it  by  creating  Irish  national¬ 
ism.  the  second  with  the  writing  of  three  poets 
who  died  in  it  (Pearse,  MacDonagh,  and 
Hiunkett),  and  the  third  with  three  .  . 
writers,  whose  work  was  profoundly  affected 
and  O’Casey.”  (New 
Yorker)  The  author  is  assistant  professor  of 
literature  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:659  My  17  ’67  40v 
‘‘Unfortunately  Mr.  Thompson  .  .  .  has  litU( 
understanding  of  either  of  the  movementf 
whose  interaction  he  has  undertalcen  to  study 
[.„  •  •  1??'®  ‘read  up’  his  two  subjects 

reasonably  well,  and  when  he  follows  his  au¬ 
thorities-— -which  he  does  not  always  do — ^anc 
when  his  authorities  happen  to  be  right— 
which  is  not  always  the  case — his  summan 
accoun^ts  of  various  aspects  of  the  Irish  nation¬ 
al  and  literary  movements  will  be  of  soms 
use  to  readers  for  whom  these  subjects  havt 
the  charm  of  novelty.”  C.  C.  O’Brien 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:19  Je  29  ’67  2660v 
“A  most  interesting  idea  and  a  considerabh 
have  been  a  greater  success 
had  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  doctoral  dissertatior 
this  was,  been  advised  to  narrow  his  focus 
and  avoid  the  word  ‘myth.’  ” 

New  Yorker  43:108  J1  15  '67  80w 
“Professor  Thompson  writes  from  a  detaUec 
knowledge  of  the  literary  background  and  oi 
the  a,ctual  history  of  the  1916  insurrectior 
and  his  book  is  an  interesting  essay  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  interaction  of  art  and  action.” 

TLS  p846  S  21  ’67  290w 

Va  Q  R  43:clxi  autumn  ’67  120w 


THOMSON,  DAVID.  Movie  man.  233p  pi  $6.96 
Stein  &  Day 

791.43  Moving  pictures  67-23534 

“  ‘Movie  man  is  the  unit  in  a  society  that  has 
so  assimiiated  the  methods  and  effects  of  moving 
film  that  they  are  determining  his  understanding 
of  the  present  and  his  discovery  of  the  future. 
This  is  the  .  .  .  premise  of  British  scenarist  and 
fllm  theoretician  David  Thomson  .  .  .  [whose 
aim]  is  to  trace  society’s  acceptance  and  grad¬ 
ual  shaping  of  cmema’s  uses  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Lumibre  and  Meliks  to  the  amateur¬ 
ism  of  Warhol  and  Zapruder  and  the  futurism 
of  Godard  and  ’Truffaut.”  (Library  J)  Film¬ 
ography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Tom  Wolfe 

Book  World  p4  N  19  ’67  1400w 
“Mr.  Thomson’s  analyses  and  criticism  of  the 
respective  movies  of  Hawks,  Hitchcock,  Losey, 
Mann,  Welles,  Renoir.  Lang,  and  others  com¬ 
plement  rather  than  supplement  those  of  Mr. 
[Raymond]  Durgnat  [Films  and  Feelings,  BRD 
1967]  which,  on  the  whole,  are  more  interestingly 
written.  A  selective  ‘filmography’  enhances  the 
book’s  reference  value.”  L.  A.  Rachow 
Library  J  92:4172  N  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Andrew  Sarris 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  17  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  37:52  D  14  ’67  120w 


“Mr.  Thomson,  to  put  it  mildly,  favours  the 
French  line:  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  swallowed 
Gahiers  [du  Gin^ma]  whole,  and  regurgitates 
it  in  great  unasslmilated  lumps  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  .  .  .  'Things  are  further  complicated 
by  Mr.  Thomson’s  shaky  grasp  on  his  vocab¬ 
ulary:  ...  he  is  also  shaky  on  facts.” 

TLS  p866  S  28  ’67  6o0w 


THOMSON,  DAVID.  The  people  of  the  sea:  a 
journey  m  search  of  the  seal  legend;  with  a 
Gavin  Maxwell,  new  rev  ed  210p 
il  $4.95  World  pub. 


V536.Z  roiKiore, 
Stories 


67-14314 

The  author,  a  Scotsman,  is  concerned  “with 
the  Celtic  legends  that  the  seal  was  once  a 
man  (and  can  still  on  occasion  resume  human 
fjtise),  and  he  has  sought  the  legends  out  in 
the  Hebrides,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Shet- 
mnds  a^  the  Orkney  Islands.  He  gives  us  here 
the  fruit  of  his  search  as  he  found  it — in  bar 
conversations,  in  chance  meetings  on  the  beach, 
at  a  country  dance,  in  a  crofter’s  kitchen— 
and  he  also  tells  us  something  about  the  men 
and  women,  and  even  children,  from  whom  he 
heard  the  stories.”  (New  Yorker) 


+V.  ^  much  as  possible,  kept 

the  folk  quality  in  his  retellings.  This  should 
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be  useful  in  anthropomorphosis  studies  and  of 
course  in  folklore  collections  in  libraries,  both 
academic  and  public,”  M.  H.  Zipprich 

Library  J  92:1934  My  16  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  71:18  Ja  7  ’66  60w 
“  ’I  would  find  it  difficult,  and^hsultinK,  to 
compare  this  book  to  any  other,’  Mr.  Maxwell 
notes  in  his  foreword.  ‘Rather,  it  recalls  some 
splendid  cave  drawing,  telling  as  much  of  man 
as  of  beast,  and  leaving  us  in  awe  of  each.’  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  precise  analogy.” 
New  Yorker  43:193  Ap  22  ’67  170w 


THOMSON,  DAVID,  ed.  Political  ideas.  216p 
$4.95  Basic  bks. 

320.01  Political  science  66-24947 

“The  fundamental  thoughts  of  .  .  .  major 
European  political  thinkers  of  the  last  five  cen¬ 
turies  are  presented  here  as  an  introduction 
to  theories  of  man  and  the  state.  Machiavelli, 
Luther,  and  Hobbes  as  influences  on  political 
sovereignty;  Locke  and  Paine,  Montesquieu  and 
Rousseau  on  the  relationships  between  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  governed;  Burke,  Hegel,  and 
Mazzini  representing  the  nationalist  ferments 
of  the  democratic  and  industrial  revolutions; 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Karl  Marx  as  precursors 
of  two  rival  doctrines  of  the  modern  world — 
these  .  .  .  are  the  topics  of  13  essays  by.  fac¬ 
ulty  members  at  English  academic  institutions.” 
(Library  J) 


[The!  volume  lacks  incisive  analysis  and 
comprehensive  discussion.  Book  lists  appended 
to  each  chapter  are  useful  as  introductions,  but 
they  hardly  justify  the  200  pages  of  perfunctory 
impressionism  in  which  they  are  mired.” 

Choice  4:588  J1  ’67  180w 

“Edited  by  a  notable  political  theorist,  this 
book  will  be  useful  on  campus  and  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.”  J.  W.  Stein 

Library  J  92:127  Ja  1  ’67  140w 
“No  self-respecting  publisher  .  .  .  wants  to  be 
guilty  of  issuing  a  ‘miscellany;’  he  has  to 
pretend,  therefore,  that  the  book  that  bears 
his  imprint  has  some  unity  of  theme,  prefer¬ 
ably  by  persuading  an  editor  to  persuade  us 
of  its  presence.  Dr.  Thompson  does  not  show 
much  relish  for  this  task,  but  he  writes  an 
acceptable  introduction  on  ‘The  Nature  of 
Political  Ideas’  and  an  unexciting  conclusion 
on  ‘The  Idea  of  Equality’.  The  quality  of  the 
filling  of  the  resultant  sandwich  varies  from 
the  stodginess  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Vigor  on  Marx  to 
the  sheer  concentrated  brilliance  of  Mr.  K.  R. 
Minogue  on  Hobbes.  .  .  .  One  is  grateful  to 
have  these  essays  (nine  of  them  originally 
Third  Network  talks)  in  permanent  form.” 
TLS  p5S7  J1  7  ’66  310w 


THOMSON,  GEORGE  MALCOLM.  The  crime  of 
Mary  Stuart.  175p  il  $4.95  Dutton 

B  or  92  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  Scot¬ 
land— History  167-75433] 

This  book  covers  the  events  in  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  her  arrival 
in  Scotland  m  1561:  her  “marriage  to  Darnley; 
her  defiance  of  the  Scottish  Calvinists;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Italian,  David  Riccio;  and  .  .  . 
Mary’s  fascination  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
.  .  .  [down  to]  the  death  of  her  husband.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams 

Best  Sell  27:296  N  1  ’67  350w 
“If  Mr.  Thomson  adds  nothing  to  the  pile  of 
details  that  scholars  have  collected  during  the 
last  400  years,  his  sharp  unprejudiced  analysis, 
his  swift-moving  narrative,  and  his  brevity  are 
indeed  welcome  additions  to  the  literature.  .  .  , 
Valuable  to  any  library.”  R.  R.  Rea 

Library  J  92:3418  O  1  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Antonia  Fraser 

New  Statesman  73:264  F  24  ’67  600w 
“Mr.  Thomson  has  carefully  examined  and 
pondered  the  evidence  surrounding  the  death  of 
Darnley.  He  has  drawn  especially  on  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  Davison's  recent  microscopic  analysis 
of  the  Casket  Letters  .  .  .  but  he  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  Dr.  Davison’s  conclusion  that  the  Queen 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  What 
Mr.  Thomson  does,  that  a  professional  historian 
would  not  do,  is  to  make  a  case.  He  does  it 
with  great  skill.  .  .  .  The  book  is  brilliantly 
readable,  partial,  journalistic  in  the  best  sense. 
But  it  is  not  history.  ...  In  particular  the 
role  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  feudal  power  must  be  distinguished 
before  pronouncements  about  Mary’s  actions 


can  sound  convincing.  Here  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
has  marshalled  a  great  deal  of  material  about 
Mary’s  own  behaviour,  is  somewhat  superficial. 
.  .  .  In  short,  Mr.  Thomson,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  Scots  author  of  his  experience  and  skill, 
has  produced  a  book  which  commands  atten¬ 
tion,  but  in  its  attitude  it  is  almost  old  fash¬ 
ioned.” 

TLS  p214  Mr  16  ’67  800w 


THOMSON,  VIRGIL.  Virgil  Thomson.  424p  11 

$7.95  Knopf 

B  or  92  66-19403 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Michael  Steinberg 

Commentary  43:96  My  ’67  1200w 


TLS  p232  Mr  23  ’67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxix  spring  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Connelly 

Yale  R  66:580  Je  ’67  2160w 


THORARINSSON,  SIGURDUR.  Surtsey;  the 
new  island  in  the  North  Atlantic;  tr.  by 
Solvi  Eystelnsson.  47p  53pl  maps  $6  Viking 
551.2  Surtsey  Island.  Volcanoes  67-10220 
An  account  of  the  volcanic  island  which  w^ 
formed  in  1963  off  the  coast  of  Iceland.  A 
geologist  who  observed  its  development  de¬ 
scribes  how  he  arrived  “on  the  scene  within 
three  hours  of  the  first  report  of  an  eruption  at 
sea  and  [continued]  his  observations  imtil 
plants,  birds,  and  a  seal  had  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  island.”  (Atlantic)  Bibliography. 


“The  building  of  an  island  has  never  before 
been  so  thoroughly  reported.  Most  of  the  text 
is  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the  nongeologist, 
some  of  it  is  terrifying,  and  some  (like  the  rw 
over  naming  the  new  property)  is  comic.  The 
photographs  make  a  bewitching  fireworks  dis¬ 
play.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:131  F  ’67  120w 
Choice  4:1013  N’  67  140w 
“For  the  first  time  in  history  the  reader  is 
treated  to  a  chronologically-documented  ac¬ 
count  of  the  formation  of  Irnid  as  it  must  have 
happened  in  the  first  days  of  the  earth  s 
struggle  for  existence.  .  .  .  The  photographs  are 
truly  magnificent,  those  of  the  eruptions  ex¬ 
ceptionally  splendorous.  The  high  point  in  the 
text  is  the  realization  that  geologic  events 
usually  thought  of  as  taking  thousands  of 
years  were  witnessed  here  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Recommended  to  libraries  with  in¬ 
terested  laymen  and  specialists.”  D.  M.  Simms 
Library  J  92:129  Ja  1  ’67  190w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  15  ’67  40w  [YA] 
“The  growth  of  Surtsey  is  described  by  a 
geologist  who  combines  scientific  competence 
with  a  vigorous  style  and  some  humor.  His 
story  is  interesting  but  the  many  photographs 
are  more  than  interesting,  some  of  the  color 
pictures  being  stunningly  dramatic.  For  young 
adults.”  Zena  Sutherland^„ 

Sat  R  50:74  Mr  18  ’67  90w  [YA] 

Sci  Am  216:169  My  ’67  900w 


THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID.  Henry  David 
Thoreau:  a  man  for  our  time:  ^  sels.  and 
drawings  by  James  Daugherty.  Hip  $4.50: 
lib  bdg  $4.13  Viking 

818  67-4072 

Most  of  these  selections  from  Thoreau’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  taken  from  Walden.  Some  selections 
from  Ad  Astra  are  also  included. 


Best  Sell  27:144  J1  1  ’67  60w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  M.  S.  ^bby 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  67  80w  [YA] 

“In  the  introduction  Daugherty  gives  a  good 
clear  summary  of  Thoreau’s  life,  emphasizing 
the  strength  and  independence  of  his  character 
and  the  impact  his  ideas  have  had  on  our  time. 

.  .  .  [He]  presents  Thoreau  as  he  really  was — 
a  thoughtful,  provocative,  erinaceous  and  yet 
strangely  charming  individual.”  Walter  Hard- 

Book  World  p22  S  24  ’67  230w 
“A  handsome  book:  selections  from  Thoreau’s 
own  writings  on  solitude,  freedom,  value,  and 
justice,  with  strong,  two-color  lithographs  of 
Thoreau,  his  friends,  and  the  outdoor  world 
he  held  so  dear.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:298  My  26  67  40w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:487  Ag  ’67  60w 
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THOREAU,  H.  D. — Continued 

Reviewed  by  M.  G.  deRuvo 

Library  J  92:3196  S  15  ’67  60w 
“[The]  narratives  are  sprinkled  with  allu¬ 
sions  and  satires  which  the  young  r^der  may 
not  understand,  but  .  .  .  tliey  aren’t  essent^ 
for  enjoying  the  vivid  account  of .  ‘life  in  the 
woods.’  And,  in  spite  of  the  sophisticated  al¬ 
lusions,  Thoreau’s  stylo  is  marvelously  clear, 
simple  and  moving.  The  last  section  of  this 
book  contains  selections  from  Thoreau  s  civil 
disobedience’  essays.  .  .  .  Thus  this  attractive 
book  has  a  double  purpose,  to  show  Thoreau 
as  a  delightful  nature-writer  and  ‘A  Man  for 
Our  Time.’  .  .  .  James  Daugherty  .  .  .  has  il¬ 
lustrated  the  book  with  drawings  that  catch 
the  spirit  and  excitement  of  Thoreau’s  prose. 
G  W  Allen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  J1  23  ’67  250w 


THORMAN,  DONALD  J.  The  Christian  vision. 
215p  $4.60  Doubleday 

248.4  Christian  life  66-12194 

The  author  explores  “Christian  living  in  the 
post-concUiar  period.  Attempting  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  social  activist  concept  of 
Cliristianity  and  the  individual,  contemplative 
view,  [he  presents]  ideas  on  prayer — liturgical, 
devotional,  and  private — and  on  the  role  of 
Mary  in  a  Cliristian’s  life,  on  the  sacraments 
as  an  encounter  with  Chilst,  and  on  Christian 
humanism  as  20th-Century  sanctity.”  (Library 
J) 


“’Phis  highly  readable  and  highly  provocative 
volume  ...  is  a  discreetly  disguised  warning 
for  Church  bureaucrats  to  be  renewed  or  to  be 
ignored.  .  .  .  There  are  flaws  in  this  book,  char¬ 
acteristic  perhaps  of  the  flaws  evident  In 
emerging  laymen  as  they  grope  toward  their 
proper  status  in  Christ’s  Church.  Five  middle 
chapters  on  spirituality  read  like  warmed-over 
Thorman  talks  on  the  spiritual  life.  A  theo¬ 
logian  could  do  better.  But  the  chapters  in 
which  Thorman’s  first  person  singular  appears 
most  are  the  heart  of  the  book  because  Thor¬ 
man  is  the  emerged  layman  he  writes  about. 
His  advice  on  how  laymen  can  pray  and  what 
they  should  read,  based  obviously  on  personal 
experience,  are  nothing  short  of  excellent.”  J. 
J.  Gallagher 

America  116:732  My  13  ’67  600w 


Critic  Je  ’67  IlOw 

“A  chapter  on  the  ‘Christian  as  Reader’  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  new  theology.  Thor¬ 
man’s  remarks  on  the  thorny  issue  of  freedom 
and  authority  in  the  church  are  balanced  and 
charitable.  'This  is  a  remarkably  good,  unsen¬ 
timental  piece  of  spiritual  direction.”  G.  M. 
Cfl-S6y 

Library  J  92:1837  My  1  ’67  120w 


THORNTON,  A.  P.  Doctrines  of  imperialism. 
246p  $5.95;  pa  $2.95  Wiley 

321  Imperialism  65-27652 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
otner  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Roberts 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:557  Je  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Wallace  Sokolsky 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:198  Mr  ’67  350w 
Choice  3:1062  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Cowherd 

Social  Studies  58:221  O  ’67  320w 


THORPE,  MICHAEL.  Siegfried  Sassoon;  a  criti¬ 
cal  study.  318p  $7.50  Oxford 
828  Sassoon,  Siegfried 


A  discussion  of  Sassoon’s  literary  output,  in¬ 
cluding  his  early  “war  poems”  and  prose  writ¬ 
ings.  Sassoon’s  “later  meditative  and  devo¬ 
tional  poetry  is  also  discussed  .  .  .  and  related 
to  the  English  tradition  of  such  writing.  His 
whole  achievement  is  estimated  in  a  final  chap¬ 
ter.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Annotated  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Index. 


[This  is]  a  methodical  and  comprehensive 
study  of  Sassoon’s  whole  literary  output.  .  .  . 
It  has  all  the  scholarly  apparatus  of  a  doctoral 
thesis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  dull.  Nor  is  it 
adulatory  in  tone.  Siegfried  Sassoon’s  limita¬ 
tions,  especially  as  a  poet,  are  frankly  i-ecog- 
nised,  but  his  merits  receive  due  honour,” 
Economist  220:1155  S  17  ’66  170w 
“Mr.  Thorpe  has  written  for  the  student 
soundly  and  with  sympathy  but  never  with 
overpraise.  .  .  .  [Appendices  include]  the  com¬ 


plete  Sassoon  poem,  ‘The  Daffodil  Murderer 
(long  o.p.)  and  most  useful  bibliographies  per¬ 
taining  to  the  period  of  the  Great  War.  Useful 
in  all  literary  collections.  For  general  pur¬ 
chase.”  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:3424  O  1  67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

NlA\Af  .Q'f  ii+o  c  KVi  a  M  V-Q’IAO  1  fiO  W 


“Considering  that  this  is  the  first  long,  corn- 
prehensive  study  of  Siegfried  Sassoon  s  work, 
it  is,  at  least  so  far  as  the  poetry  is  concerned, 
slightly  evasive.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thorpe  makes  liRle 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  poetic  worth  [of  the 
‘war  poems’-],  or  to  elaborate  a  poetic  by  which 
the  poems  might  be  judged.  .  .  .  What  kind  of 
poet  is  Sassoon,  and  how  do  we  read  him  in 
relation  to  twentieth-century  modernism?  This 
particular  problem  is  only  indirectly  touched 
on.  ...  It  is  with  the  prose  that  Mr.  Thorpe 
more  adequately  represents  and  evaluates  not 
only  Sassoon’s  gifts  but  also  his  own  talents. 
.  .  .  He  sensitively  and  sympathetically  explores 
that  unhallucinated  writing  which  might  be 
located  between  (auto)  -biography,  fiction,  _  and 
social  document,  and  which  is  Sassoon’s  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  twentieth-century 
prose.” 

TLS  p88  F  2  ’67  860w 


THORPE,  W.  H.  Science,  man  and  morals: 
based  upon  the  Fremantle  lectures  delivered 
in  Balliol  college.  Oxford,  Trinity  term,  1963. 
176p  il  $4.96  Cornell  univ.  press 
215  Religion  and  science.  Ethics.  Science — 
Philosophy  66-17680 

The  reader  in  Animal  Behaviour  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  di.scusses  some  aspects  of 
current  biological  research  with  a  specific  rele¬ 
vance  for  religion  and  ethics  including  DNA, 
the  question  of  probability,  monogamy,  the 
future  of  man  as  a  species,  and  other  topics. 


“Thorpe  is  one  of  those  rare,  widely  read, 
knowledgeable  and  scholarly  persons  wno  has 
the  ability  to  point  out  all  or  most  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  links,  lacks,  contradictions,  and  paradoxes 
in  our  thinking  and  knowledge.  He  has  the 
skill  ot  being  critical  without  being  damaging, 
opinionated  without  losing  his  scientific  op¬ 
timism.  informed  yet  remaining  aware  there  is 
something  speculative  about  all  our  knowledge. 
Should  be  read  by  every  biology  major  in  col¬ 
lege.  Science  majors,  who  have  not  studied 
evolutionary  theory,  molecular  biology,  or 
genetics,  will  have  difficulty  with  the  first  chap¬ 
ters.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  an  author  or  a  book 
on  a  related  subject  from  which  this  erudite 
biologist  does  not  quote.  In  a  sense  this  book 
supersedes  any  other  writing  on  this  topic.” 

Choice  3:896  D  ’66  170w 
“This  question  of  probability  is  at  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  treatment.  In  a  section  that  he 
advises  the  weaker  readers  to  skip — but  some 
would  surely  prefer  to  see  It  expanded  to  a 
whole  book — he  uses  information  theory  to 
test  biological  hypotheses.  ...  In  his  re¬ 
maining  chapters  Mr.  Thorpe  does  not  make 
such  demands  on  the  reader’s  attention.  He 
flits  from  topic  to  topic  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
butterfly:  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book.  Yet  the  topics  are  all  of  major  Interest, 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  could  with  advantage  be  read 
at  greater  length  on  them  all.  .  .  .  There  is, 
however,  one  ethical  problem  so  huge  and  so 
urgent  a.s  to  reduce  all  others  to  trivia;  the 
problem  of  aggression  and  war  is  to  him  the 
moral  problem  of  the  age.  .  .  .  There  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  plenty  of  material  for  further  Fre¬ 
mantle  lectures  in  the  future  .  .  .  and  it  may  be 
hoi)ed  that  they  will  give  more  than  the  miser¬ 
able  two  pages  of  index  considered  sufficient 
for  thi.«i  absorbing  work,  to  which  many  read¬ 
ers  will  wish  to  refer  again  and  again.” 

TLS  pl40  F  24  ’66  750w 


THORWALD,  JURGEN.  Crime  and  science:  the 
new  frontier  in  criminology:  tr.  by  Richard 
and  Clara  Winston.  494p  pi  $8.95  Harcourt 
364.12  Criminal  -investigation.  Crime  and 
criminals — Identification  67-20323 


A  “history  of  the  collaboration  between  sci¬ 
entist  and  criminologist.  ...  In  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  .  .  .  [the  author]  follows  the  testing 
of  various  serums,  bringing  the  history  of  for¬ 
ensic  serology  into  focus  by  recounting  .  .  .  case 
histones.  In  the  second  part,  ...  he  covers  the 
search  for  useful  clues  in  hair,  dirt,  fibers,  and 
so  on,  showing  the  use  of  techniques  of  increas¬ 
ing  cornplexity.”  (Library  J)  Originally  pub- 
bshed  in  1966  as  Die  Stunde  der  Detektlve. 
Bibliography,  Index. 


‘‘The  format  of  the  book  is  the  same  through¬ 
out:  a  classical  crime,  (some  going  back  to  the 
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turn  of  the  century),  is  reconstructed  and  then 
the  step-by-step  attempts  to  solve  it  by  the 
newly  discovered  serological  procedures  are 
carefully  explained.  .  .  .  Both  the  delineation  of 
the  crimes  and  the  biochemical  approaches  to 
their  solution  make  for  fascinating  reading.  .  .  . 
I  have  only  one  adverse  critic!^ .  to  record: 
there  seems  to  be  a  needless  superfluity  of  cases 
cited  to  prove  the  value  of  the  procedures  under 
discussion.”  F.  J.  MacEntee 

Best  Sell  27:328  N  16  '67  290w 
‘‘Mr.  Thorwald,  a  medical  writer  Fthe  author 
of  'The  Century  of  the  Detective,  BRD  1965], 
uses  his  scientific  knowledge  and  narrative  skill 
to  provide  an  enthralling  [story  of  crime  detec¬ 
tion].  .  .  .  [He]  shows  what  can  happen  when 
the  two  disciplines  [serology  and  chemistry] 
understand  each  other  and  work  together,  and 
what  can  happen  when  they  don’t.  For  the  in¬ 
telligent  lay  reader  and  for  lawyers,  crimin¬ 
ologists  and  scientists.”  M.  K.  Grant 
Library  J  92:4022  N  1  '67  130w 


THURSTON,  JACQUELINE  B.,  it.  auth.  Op¬ 
tical  illusions  and  visual  arts.  See  Carraher, 
R.  G. 


TIBAWI,  A.  L.  American  interests  in  Syria, 
1800-1901:  a  study  of  educational,  literary  and 
religious  work.  333p  810.10  Oxford 

266.095691  Missions — Syria  66-69466 

‘‘A  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  British 
Interests  m  Palestine  1800-1901  (1961).  .  .  .  The 
American  interests  studied  are  the  cultural  and 
religious  ones:  the  establisliment  of  schools,  the 
printing  of  Arabic  textbooks,  and  the  creation  of 
a  substantial  Protestant  community.  The  area 
covered  is  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  what  used  to  be 
Palestine — Israel  and  part  of  Jordan.”  (Choice) 


“Tibawi  chose  to  concentrate  wholly  on  the 
Protestant  missionary  effort  up  to  1901,  touching 
only  in  passing  on  other  matters.  This  limitation 
of  scope  and  time  narrowed  the  range  of  appeal 
of  his  book,  but  it  resulted  in  a  first-rate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  those  Americans .  whose 
direct  and  indirect  impact  helped  to  fashion  the 
contemporary  Arab  world.  .  .  .  [The  author]  has 
pulled  together  the  surprisingly  rich,  often  ten¬ 
dentious  manuscript,  archival,  and  secondary 
sources  to  present  an  objective,  comprehensive, 
and  lucid  history  of  the  accomplishments  of  less 
than  one  hundred  men  and  women.  Although  the 
main  outlines  of  their  work  were  famili^, 
Tibawi’ s  contribution  is  nevertheless  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  for  its  mass  of  new  detail,  which 
clarifies  some  aspects  of  Ottoman  policy  in  the 
Arab  lands  and  nineteenth-century  ’Turko- 
American  diplomatic  relations.’  Sidney  Glazer 

Am  Hist  R  73:187  O  ’67  460w 
“Like  its  predecessor,  [this]  is  based  largely 
on  manuscript  sources,  and  many  documents  are 
here  used  for  the  first  time. ..  .  .  This  is  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  modern  history  of  the  Middle 
East,  of  a  high  scholarly  and  literary  level  of 
excellence.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever 
appear  on  college  bibliographies.  It  is  to  .  be 
recommended  to  libraries  serving  or  specializing 
in  Middle  Eastern  studies  and  American  Prot¬ 
estant  missionary  activity.” 

Choice  4:737  S  ’67  120w 


Bibliography  includes  the  growing  number  of 
anthologies  but  excludes  that  half  of  African 
writing  which  is  in  French.  Detailed  political 
hiap.”  , 

Choice  3:1133  F  ’67  200w  [YA] 

“Anne  Tibbie,  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Leicester,  England,  has  compiled  a  valuable 

selection . The  long  survey  chapter  serves  as 

an  introduction  to  African  history,  the  languages 
of  Africa  and  the  present  social  scene.  .  .  . 
The  most  exciting  part  of  the  book  is.  as  it 
should  be,  the  writings  of  37  African  author^ 
This  book  belongs  in  every  library.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  91:1898  Ap  1  ’66  210w 


TIBULLUS,  ALBIUS.  The  erotic  elegies  of 

Albius  Tibullus;  with  the  poems  of  Sulpicia 
arranged  as  a  sequence  called  No  harm  to 
lovers;  tr.  by  Hubert  Creekmore;  il.  by 
Edward  Melcarth.  i6lp  $6.95  Washington  sq. 
press 

871  66-19915 

“In  addition  to  Books  I  and  II,  [Creekmore] 
gives  versions  of  five  poems  ...  in  Book  III, 
and  of  the  six  Sulpicia  elegies.”  (Class  World) 
The  Latin  and  English  texts  appear  on  facing 
pages.  Many  of  the  translations  have  been 
previously  published,  but  revised  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Glossary. 


“The  translations  are  of  careful  quality, 
faithful  and  direct.  .  .  .  Each  line  is  rendered 
individually  in  free  verse,  with  no  loss  of 
momentum  in  a  given  poem.  There  are  .no  line 
numbers,  and  the  book  has  a  habit,  which  will 
prove  annoying  to  the  non-speclalist  ...  of 
running  the  English  over  onto  a  page  without 
its  Latin.  When  a  break  occurs  in  the  Latin 
text,  [Creekmore]  supplements  with  judicious 
conjecture.  For  the  Latin  .  .  .  [the  translator] 
has  turned  to  the  text  and  commentary  of 
Kirby  Flower  Smith.  Rich  as  this  commentary 
is,  the  text  itself  is  now  outmoded  at  certain 
important  junctures.”  M.  C.  J.  Putnam 
Class  World  60:258  F  ’67  300w 
“Creekmore  tries  to  restore  Tibullus  to  his 
rightful  place.  .  .  .  The  simplicity  of  the 

verse-form  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  re¬ 
produce  with  considerable  success  the  spirit 
and  even  the  style  of  the  original  Latin.  .  .  . 
A  good  introduction  contributes  substantially 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxvi  summer  ’67  210w 


TICKNER,  FRED.  Technical  cooperation:  pub. 
in  coop,  with  the  United  Nations  (Special 
projects  office).  206p  $5  Praeger 
309.2  Technical  assistance  66-12988 


An  “assessment  of  the  United  Nations  s  var¬ 
ious  technical  assistance  programs  .  .  .  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  achieve  industrial  ca¬ 
pability  and  economic  growth.  .  .  .  [’The,  au¬ 
thor,]  associated  with  the  U.N.’s  technical  aid 
program  for  ten  years  [discusses]  .  .  .  the  his¬ 
tory  and  accomplishments  of  the  Regional  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commissions,  SUNFED,  OPEX,  etc.  [A] 
chapter  is  included  dealing  with  bilateral  aid 
programs — country-to-country  programs  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  90%  of  total  aid  expendi¬ 
tures.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


TIBBLE,  ANNE,  ed.  African-English  literature; 
a  short  survey  and  anthology  of  prose  and 
poetry  up  to  1965.  304p  $8.50  October  house 
820.8  African  literature — Collections.  English 
literature — Collections  65-22929 


Selections  from  “the  works  of  37  of  Africa  s 
novelists,  poets,  pla3^rights,  and  racon¬ 
teurs,  from  the  earliest  known  African  writer, 
in  1793,  to  the  present  day,  with  seven  essays 
surveying  regional  and  linguistic  variation.  .  ,  . 
[The  editor]  includes  an  essay  on  writers  who 
use  French  .  .  .  [and  there  are]  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  contemporary  chanted  folk  poetry  of 
the  Sudanese  Shukria.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 


Index. 


“Since  such  a  compilation  is  evidently  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  textbook  within  Africa  as  well 
as  outside,  the  essays  are  a  bit  tentative,  even 
patronizing,  and  each  statement  is  carefully 
pinned  down  with  a  reference.  Where  .  .  . 
[J.  I.]  Gleason’s  This  Africa  [BRD  1965]  is 
limited  to  West  African  writers  in  English  and 
French,  Tibbie’s  work  is  earnest  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  .  .  .  The  selections  are  mostly  short, 
and  chosen  to  be  attractive  to  college  and  even 
high  school  readers,  but  literary  scholars  will 
also  find  them  useful  as  leads  to  original  sources. 


“There  is  no  analysis  of  political  obstacles 
which  impede  the  progress  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  .  .  .  Unfortunately.  Tickner  s 
intention  to  present  a  ‘dispassionate’  picture 
of  international  technical  cooperation  does  not 
come  off  well.  What  we  get  is  the  dullness 
which  characterizes  the  insets  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  often  found  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times.  Granted  that  Tlckner’s  objectives  are 
limited;  his  analysis  is  unnecessarily  super¬ 
ficial.  As  a  Baedecker.  however,  the  book  may 
be  useful.  .  .  .  Recommended  for  undergraduate 
libraries.”  „  „„  „„„ 

Choice  4:348  My  ’67  230w 


“Professor  Tickner’s  scholarly  assessment 
is  haunted  by  the  same  pessirnistic  fact  which 
Barbara  Ward’s  infiuential  Rich  Nations  and 
Poor  Nations  [BRD  1962]  called  to  public  at¬ 
tention;  .  .  .  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  receives  only  one-sixth  of  the  wprld  s 
income.  .  .  .  [Nevertheless,  he]  realistically 
appraises  the  U.N.’s  limited  role  m  attempting 
to  reverse  this  trend.  .  .  .  The  tone  throughout 
is  dignified,  never  polemic.  Notwithstanding 
its  lack  of  ugly  Americans  and  repulsive  Rus¬ 
sians,  academic  and  large  public  libraries  will 
want  to  add  this  valuable  study  to  their  col¬ 
lections.”  K.  F.  Kister 

Library  J  91:5410  N  1  ’66  200w 
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TILLICH,  PAUL.  My  search  for  absolutes:  with 
drawings  by  Saul  Steinberg.  143p  $4.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

210  Religion — Philosophy.  Truth  67-1G722 
This  is  the  intellectual  autobiography  of  “the 
Gerinan-bom  philosopher-theologian.  .  .  .  [The] 
first  section  of  the  book  notes  the  influence  of 
the  author’s  Lutheran  background,  education 
in  German  universities,  experiences  in  World 
War  I,  teaching  between  the  wars,  conflicts  with 
the  Nazis  and  removal  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  taught  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  divinity  schools  of  Harvard  and  Chi¬ 
cago.’’  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R)  “In  the  balance  of 
the  book,  [Tillich]  relies  on  his  'way  of  syn¬ 
thesis,’  drawing  on  both  religious  and  human¬ 
istic  philosophies,  to  ‘find  .  .  .  absolutes  and 
to  show  their  validity  and  their  limits.’  ’’  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


“Recommended  for  public,  academic,  and  sem¬ 
inary  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 

Library  J  92:2785  Ag  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Roger  Hazelton 

New  Repub  158:36  Ja  6  ’68  950w 
“[Tillich]  was  a  major  influence  in  20th-cen¬ 
tury  Protestant  thought.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
wide-ranging  nature  of  his  views  and  his  con¬ 
cern  with  the  relation  of  religion  to  all  of  life 
that  [these]  lectures  summarizing  his  thought 
.  .  .  were  delivered  not  at  a  school  of  theology, 
but  at  the  Chicago  University  Law  School.  .  .  . 
i^’Phe]  essays  state  as  simply  and  clearly  as  pos- 
■ible  his  views  on  the  relation  of  the  relative 
■nd  the  absolute  in  the  major  areas  of  (1)  hu- 
lan  knowledge  and  truth,  (2)  moral  decisions 
and  (3)  the  holy  and  the  sacred.  A  number  of 
fascinating  line  drawings  by  the  artist  Saul 
Steinberg,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Tillich,  pre¬ 
cede  each  essay  and  add  immensely  to  the  read¬ 
er’,  understanding  and  enjoyment.”  N.  K.  Bur¬ 
ger 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p34  O  16  ’67  270w 


TILLLIH,  PAUL.  Perspectives  on  19th  and 
20  th  century  Protestant  theology;  ed.  and 
with  an  in  trod,  by  Carl  E.  Braaten.  252p 
$5.95  Harper 

230.4  Theology — History.  Philosophy.  Mod¬ 
ern  67-11607 

A  posthumous  work  which  presents  lectures 
the  author  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Divinity  School  in  1963  examining  “  ‘the 
rise  of  humanism  in  the  midst  of  Christianity.’ 

.  .  .  [He  describes]  periods,  trends,  movements, 
and  figures  in  two  centuries  of  Protestantism 
.  .  .  [and]  traces  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
dogmatic  elements  within  the  church,  and  his¬ 
torical  criticism  of  tlie  Bible  and  tradition.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  names.  Index  of 
subjects. 


“It  must  be  said  that  this  is  not  Tillich  at 
his  best.  First,  the  reader  familiar  with  Tillich’s 
writings  will  find  very  little  in  these  pages  that 
he  does  not  already  know.  Second,  the  lectures 
are  in.sufilciently  edited.  Though  he  provides  a 
splendid  introduction  and  a  useful  footnote  here 
and  there,  Carl  E.  Braaten  has  left  the  text  in 
the  awkward,  Teutonic  form  of  Tillich’s  oral 
delivery.  Tillich’s  charm  behind  the  lectern 
compensated  for  his  style:  in  print  such  rustic 
grace  becomes  literary  calamity.”  L.  D.  Streiker 
Christian  Century  84:920  .11  12  ’67  440w 
“[This]  book  has  the  stylistic  faults  and  oc¬ 
casional  exaggerations  for  effect  characteristic 
of  classroom  lectures  hastily  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication.  .  .  .  Tillich’s  discussion  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment  and  its  chief  prophets  certainly  is 
not  based  on  the  latest  French  and  American 
scholarship.  His  book. reads  well,  however,  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  on  important 
German  scholars  and  theologians  of  the  past 
century.  Since  its  scope  is  too  narrow  for  a 
general  library,  this  book  is  recommended  only 
for  research  collections  emphasizing  Protestant 
theology.”  J.  A.  Clarke 

Library  J  92:781  P  15  ’67  150w 


TIME-LIFE  BOOKS.  The  world  of  Marcel  Du¬ 
champ,  1887-.  See  'Tompkins,  C. 


The  "TIMES  (LONDON).  Index-gazetteer  of  the 
world.  964p  $50  Houghton 

912  Atlases — Indexes.  Geography — Diction - 

66-4080 

This  companion  volume  to  the  Times  Atlas  of 
the  World  (BM  1962)  acts  “as  a  location  guide 
for  toe  three  hundred  forty- five  thousand  geo¬ 
graphical  features  listed  [therein].  .  Each 


listing  is  identified  by  political  enUty 
located  by  latitude  and  longitude.  .  (Col  &  Res 
Lib)  Glossary  of  geographical  equivalents. 


“The  Times  Index-Gazetteer  has  an  excellent 
foundation  of  accuracy,  and  aU  entries  froin 
the  parent  work  benefit  by  the  addition  of 
plate  and  geographical  coordinates  of  longitude 
and  latitude  in  the  original  atlas.  In  addition 
to  the  index  entries  from  The  Times  Atlas,  the 
gazetteer  contains  some  150,000  entries  .  .  . 
identified  unmistakably  by  a  wavy  line.  .  .  . 
Place  names  have  been  mainly  spelt  in  the 
form  most'  readily  recognizable  in  the  English 
language.  .  .  .  ’The  Times  Index-Gazetteer  is 
not  a  descriptive  gazetteer  and  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  pronunciation  and  population  is  omit¬ 
ted.  .  .  .  Considering  the  magnitude  of  toe  job, 
the  proportion  of  errors  and  omissions  is  re¬ 
markably  small  and  toe  errors  aie  minor  in 
character.  Despite  the  absence  of  [editors’ 
names]  .  .  .  and  of  some  small  communities  or 
well-known  sections  of  countries,  as  well  as 
occasional  irregularities  of  alphabetizing,  [this 
work]  is  a  very  comprehensive  reference  aid  for 
all  libraries  making  use  of  atlases  and  geogra¬ 
phical  material.  Although  lacking  entries  for 
many  of  toe  new  nations  of  Africa  [established 
in  1965],  it  can  still  be  used  for  a  tremendous 
number  of  places  and  geographical  features, 
going  well  beyond  the  scope  of  any  other  single 
source  available  to  libraries.  It  is  recommended 
to  large  public  libraries  and  to  academic  li¬ 
braries  and  especially  to  owners  of  The  Times 
Atlas  of  toe  World.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:553  Ja  15  ’68 
1500W 

“[A]  feature  can  be  located  on  any  map  up¬ 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  plot  accurately  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude;  these  coordinates  are  given 
to  toe  nearest  minute.  The  volume  could  also 
be  of  help  in  establishing  a  standard  spelling 
for  a  geographical  name,  since  there  are  cross 
references  from  alternate  spellings  to  that  cur¬ 
rently  used.  (1965)  by  the  govei-nment  in  power, 
bpot  checking  indicates  that  the  index  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thorough  in  its  listings  for  any  well 
mapped  area  of  the  world.”  H.  M. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  27:314  J1  ’66  140w 


TIMKO,  MICHAEL.  Innocent  Victorian;  the 
§ftiric  poetn--  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  198p 
$5  Ohio  univ.  press 

821  Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  66-11301 

“Clough,  one  of  the  .  .  .  poets  of  the  Victorian 
era  m  England,  .  .  .  has  been  singled  out  as  a 
paradigm  of  Victorian  doubt  or  viewed  solely 
S;*!  early  modern,  and  has  often  been  criti- 
as  an  intellectual  and  artistic  failure, 
attempt  to  change]  such  views.” 
(Publishers  note)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Houghton’s  The  Poetry  of  Clough 
IBRD  1964]  IS  much  the  more  valuable  treat¬ 
ment.  .Perhaps  Tirako  does  some  service  in 
correcting  the  tendency  to  treat  Clough  as  a 
modern  or  as  a  failure,  but  he  considerably 
overstates  Houghton’s  emphasis.  And  he  cannot 
match  Houghton’s  interpretive  sensiti-vity  or 
scholarly  thoroiighness.  . ..  .  [He]  tries  too  hard 
to  apotheosize  ClouRh.  His  key  phrase,  ‘positive 
natural^m,  "will  not  bear  the  weight  he  places 
on  It.  But  his  mam  fault  is  that  he  fails  to 
offer. forma!  criteria,  crucial  to  his  study,  for  the 
satiric  poem.” 

Choice  3:1130  P  '67  170w 
^.''plo.uffh  is  definitely  not  one  of  toe  ‘eminent 
Victorians,’  but  Michael  Timko  presents  a 
strong  case  for  readers  to  take  a  more  than 
casual  interest  in  the  man  and  his  works.  In 
the  study,  Clough’s  religious  thought  and  his 
interest  in  sociology  and  economics  (especially 
his  objection  to  laissez-faire)  are  well  explored. 
T  he  sections  dealing  with  his  satiric  work  and 
with  his  poetic  theory’  have  a  special  relevance 
to  the  modern  world.  .  .  .  The  book  is  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  college  and  university  libraries, 
especially  if  courses  in  Victorian  literature  are 
off^ed  by  their  English  departments.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nelson 

Library  J  91:2340  My  1  ’66  150w 
“Though  toe  term  [‘innocent  Victorian’] 
seems  confusing,  it  does  not  upset  toe  argu- 
L  Clough  has  always  been  mis¬ 
understood  because  his  criticism  of  life  has 
been  taken  as  negative,  deriving  from  an  un- 
cornmitted  and.  aloof  personal  attitude,  whereas 
in  tact  his  cnticism  was  constructive  and  his 
personal  attitude  fully  committed.  Professor 
^  perceptive  point,  for  instance, 
that  many  of  Clough  s  images  are  taken  from 
ideas  and  pictures  of  s^rowth,  and  lie  sug*g‘ests 
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(with  less  success)  that  the  surrender  of  Dip- 
sychus  is  not  a  surrender  but  a  victory  for 
reality,  for  new  possibilities  of  g^rowth.  His 
thesis  is  certainly  Interesting  and  suggestive, 
if  not  altogether  convincing.  But  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful  thing  about  it  is  that  it  sends 
one  back  to  the  poetry  in  order  to  test  his 
interpretation  for  oneself.” 

TLS  p488  Je  1  ’67  340w 


TITUS,  EVE.  The  two  stonecutters;  fr^.ly 
adapted  from  the  Japanese:  il.  by  Yoko 
Mitsuhashi.  unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.70  Doubleday 
398.2  Folklore — Japan — Juvenile  literature 


“A  Japanese  folk  tale  about  two  brothers  and 
how  the  elder  squandered  seven  wishes.  ’  (Com¬ 
monweal)  ’’Ages  four  to  eight.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R) 


TINKER,  HUGH.  South  Asia;  a  short  history. 
287p  il  maps  $7;  pa  $2.50  Praeger 
954  Asia,  Southern  66-17368 

For  descriptive  note  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  I.  Crane 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:261  S  ’67  500w 
Choice  3:1164  F  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Mark  Naidis 

Pacific  Affairs  39:420  fall-winter  ’66-’67 
250w 


TITLER,  DALE  M.  Wings  of  mystery;  true 
stories  of  aviation  history.  299p  pi  maps  $4.50 
Dodd 

629.13  Aeronautics — ^History  66-26666 

“This  is  a  collection  of  16  .  .  .  flying  stories. 
Some  are  war  stories,  others  deal  with  trail- 
blazers  and  adventurers  such  as  Amelia  Ear- 
hart,  and  there  is  a  final  section  that  fills  in  the 
details  of  a  squadron  of  torpedo  bombers  that 
disappeared  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida  in 
1945,  together  with  an  .  .  .  account  of  the  still 
unsolved  mystery  of  unidentified  flying  objects 
—flying  saucers.  (Best  Sell)  Index. 


“The  book  offers  its  readers  some  interesting 
speculations.”  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  ’67  SOw  [YA] 
“Every  once  In  a  while  an  aviation  ‘buff’ 
decides  that  there  are  some  fascinating  tales 
that  he  has  read  that  really  should  be  made 
into  a  sort  of  antholo^.  This  Is  one  of  those 
books.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  tales  are  familiar  and 
many  have  been  the  subject  of  books  within 
the  last  decade.  .  .  .  Only  for  the  most  ded¬ 
icated  ‘buff’  and  possibly  for  juvenile  lending 
libraries.”  Robin  Higham 

Library  J  91:5633  N  15  ’66  130w 
Library  J  92:903  F  15  '67  40w  [YA] 
“[A]  fine  factual  panorama  of  unsolved  enig¬ 
mas  of  aviation.  .  .  .  Good  maps,  photos.” 
Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:28  D  31  ’66  SOw 


TITUS,  EVE.  Anatole  and  the  piano;  pictures 
by  Paul  Galdone.  32p  $2.75:  lib  bdg  $2.84  Mc- 
Graw 

Mice — Stories  66-8728 

“When  the  wife  of  a  young  piano  virtuoso 
.  .  .  spills  her  broken  pearl  necklace  into  the 
Innards  of  the  baby  grand,  thereby  threatening 
cancellation  of  an  imminent  concert  for  loO 
Parisian  orphans,  .  .  .  Anatole  [the  mouse!  is 
on  hand  to  pick  up  the  marbles  and  save  the 
day.”  (Book  Week)  “Kindergarten  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


“Paul  Galdone’s  pinched  pictures  make  all 
the  mice  .  .  .  look  as  if  they’re  blind,  but 
there’s  a  real  little  plot  here  that  makes  the 
most  of  the  more  redeeming  of  Anatole’ s 
mousey  qualities.  .  .  .  Pleasant,  if  a  bit  flat.” 
Richard  Klu.ger 

Book  Week  p5  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  '66  lOOw 

Horn  Bk  43:58  P  ’67  80w 
“How  [Anatole]  acquires  a  valuable  min¬ 
iature  piano  once  owned  by  a  king  of  France 
makes  a  long  and  dull  story.  Fantastic  but 
without  bewitching  the  reader  into  a  willing 
suspense  of  disbelief,  this  adventure  will  not 
be  missed  in  any  library.”  E.  L.  D. 

Library  J  91:6743  N  15  ’66  70w 
“[Anatole]  looks  like  a  French  mouse  should 
in  Paul  (Jaldone’s  illustrations,  and  there  are 
a  few  good  touches  in  the  text,  the  mice  leap¬ 
ing  around  on  the  eighty-eights  to  play  the 
‘Minute  Waltz,’  for  instance,  but  we  end  up 
with  the  same  old  heroics.”  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  S  26  '66  lOOw 


“[The  author]  has  ‘freely  adapted’  a  Japanese 
tale  based  on  familiar  folklore  motifs.  Here  are 
the  wishes  foolishly  used  and  the  classic  theme 
of  the  power  of  one  element  over  another  (the 
rain  cloud  has  power  over  the  sun,  but  rain 
cannot  move  a  great  stone).  Richly  stylized 
drawings  illustrate  the  contrasting  fortunes  of 
two  brother  stonecutters.”  Virginia  Haviland 
Book  World  p22  O  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell  „ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  2  67 
120w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:182  N  10  67  30w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Hellerich 

Library  J  92:4247  N  15  ’67  150w 
“Eve  Titus  is  a  master  storyteller  whose 
words  burst  with  fresh  metaphors.  .  .  .  Yoko 
Mitsuhashi  has  created  perfect  pictures  that  are 
at  once  boldly  stylized  and  free.”  Jane  Yolen 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  S  10  ’67  120w 


TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  DE.  Democracy  in 
America:  ed.  by  J.  P.  Mayer  and  Max  Ler- 
ner;  a  new  tr.  by  George  Lawrence.  802p  $15 
Harper 

309.173  U.S. — Politics  and  government.  U.S. 

— Social  conditions.  Democracy  62-14640 
This  new  translation  “is  based  on  the  second 
revised  and  corrected  text  of  [J.  P.  Mayer  s] 
1961  French  edition.  This  text  includes  T^c- 
queville’s  report  on  Cherbullez’  book  On  De¬ 
mocracy  in  Switzerland,  which  he  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  at 
Paris  on  January  15,  1848  (Appendix  II),  and 
his  .  .  .  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
January  27,  1848  (Appendix  III).  The  last 

edition,  published  by  Tocquevllle  hirnself,  had 
included  these  two  texts,  and  we  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  the  author’s  final  intention. 
(Foreword)  Appendixes  Include  further  ma¬ 
terial  by  Tocquevllle  about  America.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Mr.  Lerner’s  long  introduction  to  this  new 
edition  [Is  marked]  .  .  .  with  flashes  of  percep¬ 
tion  which,  bright  as  they  are,  rev^l  a  loose 
structure  and  a  too  discursive  style. .  Mr.  Mayer 
.  .  reviews  the  reception  and  historical  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Tocqueville’s  work,  especially  among 
European  intellectuals.  But  the  main  Interest 
In  a  new  edition  of  Democracy  is  that  it  offers 
a  modern  translation.  .  .  .  [However]  Phillips 
Bradley’s  edition  [BRD  1945],  which  now  in 
paper  costs  considerably  less  than  $15.  ooe? 
justice  to  Tocqueville’s  Intention  [and]  we  still 
need  an  edition  which  does  justice  to  Tocque- 
ville's  style.”  J.  W.  Ward 

Book  Week  pi  D  25  ’66  1850w 


Choice  4:474  Je  ’67  140w 
“The  glitter  of  the  trappings  .  .  .  threatens 
to  obscure  the  new  translation  of  the  Demo¬ 
cracy  itself.  Amidst  this  surfeit  of  introduc¬ 
tions  and  notes,  the  translator,  who  might  be 
presumed  to  be  closest  to  the  work,  is  allowed 
no  statement,  not  even  a  footnote  on  points 
which  demand  .some  explanatory  comment.  .  .  . 
This  glittering  book,  in  spite  of  0,ppearances  to 
the  contrary,  is  poorly  edited.  .  .  .  IVhat,  one 
may  well  ask,  is  the  need  for  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  if  it  fails,  as  this  one  does,  to  offer  any 
substantial  improvement  over  the  old?  Because 
Tocquevllle  consciously  strove  for  a  style  ’sim¬ 
ple,  clear,  s,nd  precise.’  his  French  is  not 
especially  dilTicult  to  translate:  but  where  oc¬ 
casionally  it  offers  real  difficulty,  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  succeeds  no  better  than  the  old.”  L.  L. 

TV/T  Q  T*  C!  T"l  £1  1 1 

J  Am  Hist  54:378  S  ’67  900w 


“George  Lawrence  has  provided  us  with  a 
translation  that  flows  freely  and  is  a  pleasure 
to  read.  .  .  .  [His]  wonderful  style  has  given  us 
a  work  that  will  be  standard  for  many  years. 
’The  editors  [have  done  well].  Lerner’s  intro¬ 
duction  is  perceptive,  scholarly,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  point  for  enjoying  this  new 
work.  .  .  .  De  Tocqueville’s  education,  family, 
reading,  political  background,  writing  habits, 
and  other  relevant  factors  that  made  him  an 
astute  young  man  are  noted.  His  weaknesses 
and  errors  are  also  given.  J.  P.  Mayer  does  an 
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TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  DE — Continued 
excellent  Job  In  providing  the  proper  back- 
Rround  and  settins'  for  de  Tocaueville.  ...  A 
copy  must  be  In  all  libraries  .  ,  .  without  de¬ 
tracting  from  Bradley’s  work,  [this]  super¬ 
sedes  it.”  John  Lustig 

Library  J  91:108  Ja  1  ’66  230w 


TODD,  A.  L.  Richard  Montgomery;  rebel  of 
1775;  maps  and  decoration  by  Leonard  Vos- 
burgh.  216p  $4.50  McKay 
973.3  Montgomery,  Richard — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  U.  S. — History — Revolution — Juvenile 

literature  67-17532 

A  biography  of  the  Revolutionary  War  army 
otficer  who  took  part  in  ‘‘planning  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  New  York  colony  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  first  successful  campaign  of  the 
war  for  freedom.  He  captured  both  St.  John’s 
and  Montreal  and,  with  Arnold,  led  the  military 
assault  on  Quebec.  He  personally  led  his  men 
and  in  the  initial  attack  he  was  killed  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  officers.  [Bibliography.  Index.] 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


the  garden  is  labelled  dendro-erotic,  as  against 
Wordsworth,  who,  because  he  wrote  about  an 
impulse  from  a  vernal  wood,  is  held  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  symptoms  of  dendro-eudaemonia.  .  .  . 
In  short,  these  crudely  soldered  connections 
with  a  Platonic  diagram,  these  irrelevant 
neologisms,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  his¬ 
torical  depth  and  delicacy  of  method  required 
to  develop  [insights].  .  .  .  What  this  heavy 
little  book  really  shows  is  the  author’s  aliena¬ 
tion.  He  is  lost  and  needs  light.  He  cannot 
reconcile  the  big  graduate  words  with  poetry.” 
Frank  Kennode 

Encounter  27:80  N  ’66  1500w 
Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Coolidge 

Mod  Philol  64:341  My  ’67  1450w 


TOLNAY,  CHARLES’  DE.  See  De  Tolnay,  C. 

TOLOSANA,  CARMELO  LISON-.  See  Llson- 
Tolosana,  C. 


Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  120w 
‘‘This  is  a  carefully  researched,  unfictionized 
account  of  [Montgomery’s]  life  .  .  .  for  the 
student  seriously  interested  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Todd’s  book  is  good  biography 
and  an  accurate  picture  of  life  during  a  crucial 
time  in  American  history.  Generous  quotations 
from  Montgomery’s  correspondence  are  in¬ 
cluded.”  Jeraline  Nerney 

Library  J  92:3206  S  15  ’67  90w 
“Mr.  ’Podd  does  not  t^  to  glamorize  his  sub¬ 
ject,  make  up  conversations  or  re-create  scenes. 
He  sticks  to  facts  in  a  book  that,  if  unpreten¬ 
tious,  doesn’t  plod.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
A  good  story  is  always  worth  telling  again; 
and  Mr.  Todd  does  it  very  well.”  D.  B.  Chid- 
sej- 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  18  ’67  280w 


TODD,  A.  L.  A  spark  lighted  in  Portland;  the 
record  of  the  National  board  of  fire  under¬ 
writers.  231  p  $4.95  McGraw 
368.1  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwi'iters. 
Fire  prevention  65-28512 

This  is  a  “brief  histoiy-  of  the  National  Board 
Oi  Fire  Underwriters  during  the  century  of  its 
existence  until  it  merged  with  two  other  trade 
associations  to  form  the  American  Insurance 
Association  in  January  1965.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


A.  L.  Todd  does  not  profess  to  be  an  in¬ 
surance  history  specialist.  He  write.s  an  in¬ 
teresting,  although  too  brief,  history  of  the 
origins  of  the  National  Board  .  .  .  ibutl  fails 
to  list  his  references  and  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  For  the  professional  historian,  this  is  a 
serious  and  glaring  omission.  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  had  a  rich  and 
memorable  history.  ’Phe  present  work  merely 
whets  the  appetite  for  a  definitive  study  that 
remains  to  be  written.”  Harris  Pro.schnn'skv 
Am  Hist  R  72:1106  Ap  ’67  3S0w  ’ 
“[The  Na,tipnal  Board]  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front  in  setting  fire  prevention  and  protection 
standards,  developing  effective  building  codes 
and,  through  its  afllliated  organization,  Under¬ 
writers  Laboratories,  in  testing  new  appliances 
equipment .  to  assure  their  safety.  .  .  . 
[This  account]  is  a  very  worthwhile  addition  to 
collections  in  Insurance,  fire  fighting  and  fire 
prevention  as  well  as  to  general  library  col¬ 
lections.”  H.  Z.  Knobler 

Library  J  91:5392  N  1  ’66  150w 


"^OLEDANO,  RALPH  DE.  See  De  Toledano,  R. 


"’"okiyFc'V  E.  Marv'ell’s  ironic  vlsioi 

232p  $6  Yale  univ.  press 

821  Marvell,  Andrew  65-111? 

This  critical  study  of  the  seventeenth  centur 
English  poet  attempts  to  show  that  the  iron! 
quality  of  Marvell’s  poetry  is  a  response  t 
the  divisive  tendency  of  a  range  of  sever 
teenth-century  oppositions,  such  as  spirit  an 
matter  body  and  soul,  fact  and  value,  religio 
and  science.’  ”  (Mod  PhUol)  Bibliography. 


[This]  book  seems  a  culmination  of  all  tha 
is  most  harmful  in  the  criticism  of  this  poel 
and  by  analogy  of  any  poet.  .  .  .  The  poem' 
as  poems,  [the  author]  seems  hardly  to  car 
about,  and  sometimes  not  to  understand.  A 
the  effort  goes  into  transposing.  The  poet  i 


TOMKINS,  CALVIN.  The  world  of  Marcel 
Duchamp,  1887-,  by  Calvin  Tomkins  and  the 
eds.  of  Time-Life  bks.  [consulting  ed:  H.  W. 
Janson;  consultant;  George  Heard  Hamilton]. 
192p  il  col  il  $5.95  Time 

709.04  Duchamp,  Marcel.  Modernism  (Art) 

66-28544 

An  account  of  the  “art  movements  that  have 
occurred  since  1910  and  of  Duchamp’s  work  and 
its  .  .  .  influence  on  the  art  of  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s.  Each  chapter  contains  two  sections,  the 
first  consisting  of  the  text  with  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  second  of  the  illustrations  with  brief 
comments.”  (Library  J) 


“While  this  book  is  designed  to  appeal  to  a 
mass  readership.  It  does  not  assume  a  con¬ 
descending  air  nor  does  it  compromise  in  terms 
of  scholarship  or  illustrative  material.  .  .  .  The 
title  is  somewhat  misleading.  Though  Duchamp 
is  clearly  the  star  performer  In  this  book,  it  is 
actually  a  rather  broad  survey  of  avant-garde 
art  movements  of  the  past  50  years,  from 
Cubism,  in  which  Duchamp  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged,  to  Pop,  in  which  he  was  not.” 

Choice  4:667  S  ’67  IlOw 

“Mr.  Tomkins  here  brings  together  important 
material  on  Duchamp  and  his  contemporaries, 
although  he  does  not  present  any  original 
theories  about  Duchamp’s  work.  .  .  .  The  book 
succeeds  in  giving  a  good  rdsumd  of  Cubism, 
Futurism,  Dadaism,  and  Surrealism.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Duchamp’s  The  Bride  Stripped  Bare  by 
Her  Bachelors,  Even,  is  especially  valuable. 
The  final  chapter  is  not  as  informative  as  It 
could  have  been  in  view  of  Duchamp’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  Pop  and  Op  art.  The  combination  of 
lucid  text,  excellent  illustrations,  handsome 
binding,  and  amazingly  low  price  makes  this 
book,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  this  remarkable  series, 
indispensable  for  public  and  high  school  li¬ 
braries.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  92:1612  Ap  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Richard  Howard 

Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  120w  [YA] 


TOMLINSON,  CHARLES.  The  necklace.  16p 
$2  Oxford 

821  66-75851 

A  reissue  of  the  work  first  published  In  Eng¬ 
land  in  1955. 


“These  beautiful  and  acutely  observed  poems, 
by  a  painter  turned  writer,  set  a  standard  of 
respect  for  the  forms  of  objects  in  space  from 
which  several  poets  have  learnt  since.  .  .  .  They 
brought  in  a  new  kind  of  verse  .  .  .  which  is 
still  producing  some  of  the  most  economic  and 
taut  effects  in  modern  writing.”  Alasdair  Clayre 
Encounter  29,:77  N  ’67  150w 
“[This  reissue]  suggests  some  basic  limita¬ 
tions  _  m  [Tomlinson’s]  talent.  Beginning  with 
Its  title  the  book  acknowledges  Indebtedness 
to  Wallace  Stevens,  whose  presence  echos 
throughout  the  slim  volume,  in  the  tone  and 
attitude  of  entire  poems  as  well  as  in  In- 
dividual  lines.  ...  In  the  decade  since  The 
Necklace  first  appeared  Tomlinson  has  ma¬ 
tured.  gone  on  to  other  models,  polished  his 
already  smooth  technique.  Yet  his  latest 
poetry,  like  his  earliest,  recalls  Stevens’s  weak¬ 
nesses  and  strengths — a  cold,  almost  forbidding 
maimer,  exercised  with  precision  and  clarity." 
R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:39  F  11  ’67  120w 
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“One’s  reaction  after  re-reading  The  Neck¬ 
lace  may  be,  ‘WeU,  he’s  gone  on  doing  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  but  that  doesn’t  malce  one 
like  him  any  better’.  .  .  .  The  poems’  austerer 
variations  on  Wallace  Stevens’s  already  aus¬ 
tere  music  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  a  glum 
fellow  practising  the  flute.” 

TLS  p916  O  6  ’66  70w 


others  are  merely  mentioned.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
interesting,  but  not  easy  reading:  mainly  for 
specialists  and  educated  people  with  some  back¬ 
ground  on  Russia.”  H.  H.  Bernt 

Library  J  92:1019  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Je  15  ’67  550w 


TOMPKINS,  JOHN  S.  The  weapons  of  World 
War  III:  the  long  road  back  from  the  bomb. 
340p  $5.95  Doubleday 

355  Military  art  and  science.  Arms  and 
armor.  Strategy  66-20934 

“The  dropping  of  the  atom  bomb  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki  convinced  the  military 
that  conventional  weaponry  was  outmoded. 
Then,  military  action  in  Cyprus,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  with  limited  objectives,  has  shown 
that  there  is  still  a  need  for  weapons  of  less 
destructive  force.  Mr.  Tompkins  believes  that 
these  limited  wars  are  part  of  World 
War  III  but  that,  with  some  extensions  and  re- 
flnements,  the  arms  used  must  be  similar  to 
those  of  World  War  II  since  nuclear  warfare 
can  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  mankind.” 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“[The  author]  tries  to  discuss  most  American 
weapons  systems  and  national  defense  organ¬ 
izations  from  AIDS  (Automated  Intelligence 
Data  System)  to  WSEG  (Weapons  Systems 
Evaluation  Group)  in  305  pages!  The  result  is 
predictable — neither  complete  nor  fully  current. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  something  of  a  lay¬ 
man’s  substitute  for  far  more  rigorous  books 
such  as  H.  Kahn’s  On  Thermonuclear  War 
[BRD  1961]  and  M.  Taylor’s  The  Uncertain 
Trumpet  [BRD  19601.  .  .  .  Part  of  Tompkins’ 
thesis  is  that  current  guerrilla  wars  represent 
the  beginning  of  World  War  III.  This  view 
should  be  compared  with  Pulbriglit’s  The  Ar¬ 
rogance  of  Power  [BRD  1967].” 

Choice  4:588  J1  ’67  140w 
“The  author  relies  heavily  on  Congressional 
hearings  for  documentation:  his  interesting 
story  is  told  in  a  style  that  is  often  breezy  and 
sometimes  deadly  serious.  The  sections  on  the 
scientiflc  dlite  are  particularly  informative  as 
are  the  lists  of  weapons  abandoned  at  various 
stages  of  development  since  1953.  Recom¬ 
mended.”  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  91:6962  D  1  ’66  150w 
Library  J  92:360  Ja  16  ’67  120w  [TA] 
“The  author  of  this  book,  like  so  many 
others  on  military  subjects  today,  is  a  civilian 
— a  layman  in  the  art  of  war — not  a  profes- 
fessional.  .  .  .  [He]  acquired  his  interest  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  is  now  an 
editor  of  Business  Week,  and  his  book  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  ...  to  put  the  emphasis  in 
military  affairs  where  he  thinks  it  is  due — upon 
the  Army.  .  .  .  This  is  a  good  book,  but  it  has 
some  major  faults  in  both  structm-e  and  argu¬ 
ment.”  Harrison  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  160w 


TOMPKINS,  STUART  RAMSAY.  The  triumph 
of  Bolshevism:  revolution  or  reaction?  331p 
il  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
947.084  Communism — Russia.  Russia — Poli¬ 
tics  and  government  66-22714 

The  author  of  The  Russian  Mind  (BRD  1953) 
“first  discusses  certain  cultural,  intellectual,  and 
psychological  differences  between  the  Western 
world  and  Russia.  He  then  sketches  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  revolutionary  movements  with  the  bulk 
of  the  work  concentrating  on  the  impact  of 
Marxism  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1917.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary  of  Russian  terms.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


“Written  by  one  of  the  pioneer  (pre-1917) 
American  students  of  Russian  history  and  af¬ 
fairs,  especially  intellectual  history.  Tompkins 
traces  the  historical  development  of  Russian 
Social  Democracy  and  concludes  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  was  really 
a  return  to  classic  Russian  absolutism.  It  is 
rather  a  last  personal  restatement  of  a  lifetime 
of  thought  and  study  than  a  work  offering  new 
facts  or  conclusions.” 

Choice  4:900  O  ’67  150w 


“[This  is]  a  description  of  the  attitudes  and 
motivations  of  the  leading  politicians  and  writ¬ 
ers,  such  as  Plekhanov,  and,  overshadowing 
all  others,  Lenin.  .  .  .  The  presentation  is  some¬ 
what  uneven.  As  Professor  Tompkins  moves 
back  and  forth  from  one  period  to  another, 
certain  episodes  are  covered  in  great  detail,  and 


TON  DEL,  LYMAN  M.  The  Southeast  Asia 
crisis.  See  Hammerskjold  Forums,  October  18. 
1966 


TOPEROFF,  SAM.  AU  the  advantages.  216p 
$4.95  Little 

B  or  92  67-16706 

The  author,  who  was  born  in  the  1930’ s, 
describes  his  life  in  New  York  as  a  child  who 
“had  ‘all  the  advantages’  of  a  son  of  penurious 
Jewish  parents  in  a  Brooklyn  slum.  [His  fa¬ 
ther]  earned  a  drab  existence  from  a  succession 
of  candy  stores,  all  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  [The] 
autobiography  ends  when  Sam  enlisted  in  (die 
army  during  the  Korean  War.”  (Library  J) 


“[In  the  author’s]  autobiography  the  father 
plays  a  very  important  part:  his  mother  and 
only  sister  are  usuaOy  mentioned  merely  to 
illustrate  the  father-son  relationship.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  humorous  pages  in  this  book.  Some 
of  the  best  are  about  the  candy-store  customers 
who  were  graded  good,  bad  and  ‘lousy.’  Two 
vivid  scenes  are  his  father’s  fist-flghts  with 
a  Jew-baiter  and  an  obnoxious  taxicab-driver. 
Yet  perhaps  the  most  lasting  Impression  may 
well  be  that  of  the  basketball  coach  and  the 
two  professors  who  subordinated  scholastic 
standing  to  athletic  prowess.”  Stephen  McKenna 
Best  Sell  27:201  Ag  15  ’67  410w 


“Mr.  Toperoff  writes  with  grim,  sardonic 
humor  as  he  recreates  his  boyhood  life  with 
genuine  literaiy  talent.  We  surmise  that  at 
last  he  has  found  his  true  metier.  More  power 
to  him!”  R  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:2396  Je  15  ’67  160w 
“Although  Toperoff  tells  us  he  enjoyed  ‘the 
romance  of  living  in  the  back  of  a  candy 
store,’  he  avoids  making  his  book  an  exercise 
in  nostalgia.  His  loving  memories  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tone  of  unmistakable  and  in¬ 
creasing  bitterness.  What  is  remarkable  about 
this  book,  then,  is  not  its  evocation  of  the 
past,  but  its  severity  in  revealing  the  isolation 
in  which  the  boy  and  his  father  live.  .  .  . 

As  it  observes  the  subtle  shifts  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  men,  it  moves  toward  a 
definition  of  love  that  is  as  hard  and  angry  as 
it  is  tender.”  Jay  Neugeboren 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  S  24  ’67  600w 


TOPPIN,  EDGAR  A.,  jh  auth.  The  unfinished 
march.  See  Drisko,  C.  F. 


TORCH  I  AN  A,  DONALD  T.  W.  B.  Yeats  & 
Georgian  Ireland.  378p  il  $10.95  Northwestern 


nniv.  Dress 


828.9  Yeats,  William  Butler  66-16476 

The  author  “explores  the  identification  of 
Yeats,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
with  Protestant  Ireland  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  his  lifelong  anxiety  about  Ireland’s 
future,  Yeats’s  interest  in  models  for  Irish 
leaders  to  emulate  gradually  shifted  from  the 
real  and  mythological  heroes  of  Gaelic  Ireland 
to  such  Protestant  intellectual  leaders  as  Swift, 
Berkeley,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith.”  (Va  Q  R) 


Choice  4:292  My  ’67  130w 
“Professor  Torchlana  suggests  that  Yeats 
was  drawn  to  the  eighteenth  century  by 
the  needs  of  the  new  state  when  Ireland 
achieved  its  independence  after  1921.  Yeats 
was  made  a  Free  State  Senator  by  Cosgrave 
and  the  problem  Immediately  on  hand  was  how 
to  reconcile  liberty  with  order.  .  .  .  For  a  while 
Yeats  flirted  with  fascism,  and  this  book  has 
material  on  his  relations  with  the  Irish  Blue 
Shirt  movement  not  available  elsewhere.  As  a 
commentator  Professor  Torchlana  is  excellent. 
Where  he  is  partisan,  one  may  sometimes  dis¬ 
agree.  Yeats’s  great  senate  speech  on  divorce 
was  not,  as  he  suggests,  a  defence  of  liberty, 
but  of  licence — its  flaunting  references  to  the 
bastards  of  revered  Irish  patriots  are  the  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  ‘lust  and  rage’  theme  in  the  l^er 
poems.  .  .  .  But  this  book  is  an  able  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  critical  canon.’’ 

Economist  221:1398  D  31  66  460w 
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TORCH  I  AN  A,  D.  T..— Continued 
“We  are  in  Mr.  Torchiana’s  debt,  especially  for 
light  cast  upon  the  later  poems  from  The  Wind¬ 
ing  Stair  to  the  Last  Poems  and  Purgatory.  Per¬ 
haps  what  emerges  most  vividly  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  Yeats  as  a  doomed  warrior,  an  imagina¬ 
tion  bound  upon  its  own  extremity.  It  is  now 
quite  clear  that  in  his  later  years  the  only 
unity  Yeats  sought  and  trusted  was  the  unity  of 
victory  in  war.  .  .  .  [The  author]  implies  that 
everything  in  Ifeats's  later  work  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  tlie  clash  between  modern  Ireland  and 
Yeats’s  vision  of  Georgian  splendor.  I  would  agree, 
except  that  I  think  many  of  the  later  wars  came 
from  Yeats’s  own  imagination.”  Denis  Donoghue 
N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:22  Ap  6  ’67  1050w 
‘‘The  scope  of  this  study  is  not  as  narrow  as 
the  title  may  suggest.  It  is  a  welcome  antidote 
to  those  admirers  of  Yeats  who  have  been 
made  uncomfortable  by  his  more  youthful  pre¬ 
occupation  with  mysticism  and  the  occult.” 

Va  Q  R  42:cxliv  autumn  ‘66  130w 


TORNABENE,  LYN.  I  passed  as  a  teenager. 
253p  $4.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
301.43  Adolescence  67-14966 

‘‘This  is  the  true  story  of  a  34-year-old  house¬ 
wife-journalist  who  returned  to  high  school 
masquerading  as  a  Ll6-year-old]  and  whose  true 
age  and  identity  were  undetected.”  (Library  J) 
A  portion  of  this  book  has  appeared  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


In  some  places  the  narrative  actually  diags 
because  of  the  needless  repetition  of  not  very 
intelligent  teen-age  conversations.  Mrs.  'Torna- 
bene  returned  to  teen-age  living  in  order  to  And 
out  what  today’s  teen-agers  are  really  like;  she 
failed.  One  high  school  in  one  city  is  not  a 
suracient  cross  section  to  draw  any  valid  con¬ 
clusions.  .  .  .  Reconmiended  for  limited  pur¬ 
chase.”  Lola  Dudley 

Library  J  92:1841  My  1  ’67  140w 
"  ’Tins  book  might  be  more  aptly  called  ‘I’m 
Glad  I  m  Not  Young  Anymore.’.  .  .  Mrs.  Torna- 
bene  considered  herself  ‘a  prime  specimen  of  the 
American  youth  cult’  who  ‘loathes  the  idea  of 
gi-pwing  old.’.  .  .  The  facts  of  teen  life  at  Urban 
High  (as  she  calls  it)  came  as  a  rude  awaken- 
mg.  Unfortunately,  her  concentration  on  clothes 
and  appearances  offers  few  real  insights  into 
today  s  adolescent  behavior.  .  .  .  One  closes  this 
ghb  book  with  the  wish  that  its  author  had 
made  better  use  of  her  opportunity  to  present  a 
more  diversified  picture  of  some  real  teen-agers, 
instead  of  settling  for  slick  physical  descriptions 
and  hackneyed  generalizations.”  Grace  Hech- 
inger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  J1  9  ’67  700w 


T<3RR,  DOMINIC.  Diplomatic  cover.  260p  $4.76 
Harcourt 

66-19488 

Paris  at  a  moment  of  grave  interna¬ 
tional  tension,  the  story  pivots  on  the  deadly 
sUuggle  between  Robert  'Turner.  U.S.  security 
onicer,  and  Youri  Lebedin,  his  Russian  op- 
T  i  includes  Mala  Dlalfo, 

danseuse.  Roger  Alison,  ambitious 
out  compulsive  Ambassador’s  assistant,  Evgeni 
.young  and  vulnerable  Soviet  code 
A  .de  Gervais,  a  lovely  innocent,  and 

^u??;o„Chernik’  the  master  agent.  The  action 
ernbraces  Washington  and  Moscow.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers  note) 


most  graphic  and  absorbing 
novels  of  espionage  to  come  along  in  manv 
H-®'  tautly  strung  story  that 
will  hold  one  s  attention  to  the  end.” 

Best  Sell  26:196  S  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Christ 

Library  J  91:3976  S  1  ’66  140w 

reading,  this  reaches  an  unpre- 
a  satisfactory  one. 

under  a  pseudonA 

Library  J  91:6223  D  16  ’66  80w  [YA] 

orudely  characterized  story  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  during  1962’s  Cuban  cHsis. 
kte  familiar  and  affection- 

Boucher  ^  ^  ®  reading.”  Anthony 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  O  2  ’66  90w 

jljn^s’  so^il?''d1^oc?atic‘faTtIes?'’i-‘^'r  rTe 

455jfil?lfgo"T^^ZK?SL‘“ 

329.962  Socialism — ^Japan  (66-12616) 

The  author  traces  ‘‘the  evolution  of  the  social 
democratic  movement  since  the  late  19th  cen¬ 


tury,  concentrating  upon  the  1926-1940  era. 
He  probes  .  .  .  such  problems  as  the  purpose 
of  the  movement  in  its  many  manifesmtions, 
its  variegated  political  forms,  its  l^dership, 
and  its  sources  of  social  support.  Professor 
Totten  also  attempts  ...  to  place  his  study 
within  the  larger  context  of  Japanese  and  in¬ 
ternational  political  Ideologies.”  (Library  J) 


“To  accomplish  [his]  formidable  task  in  four 
hundred  pages  [the  author]  must  assume  some 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  modem  Japa,n 
on  the  part  of  his  readers.  'Thus,  the  book  is 
mainly  for  specialists.  It  handles  social  de¬ 
mocracy  as  significant  in  and  of  itself,  not 
simply  as  Important  foi'  understanding  the 
main  opposition  in  Japanese  politics  today.  The 
author  has  complete  control  of  original  Japanese 
sources,  and  he  has  enriched  his  documentary 
research  with  numerous  personal  interviews. 

.  .  .  For  the  nonspecialist  the  author  hopes  to 
pinpoint  ‘behavioral  characteristics  important 
for  the  comparative  study  of  politics’  and 
at  the  same  time  to  Illuminate  ‘the  process  of 
modernization  in  Japan.’  Only  indirectly  in 
the  body  of  the  text  and  in  a  brief  concluding 
chapter,  how'ever,  does  he  draw  comparisons 
with  similar  movements  in  other  countries  and 
identify  variations  peculiarly  Japanese.”  A  W. 
Burks 

Am  Hist  R  72:1059  Ap  ’67  600w 
“Totten’s  work  reflects  very  careful  scholar¬ 
ship.  admirable  objectivity,  and  a  very  fine  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  vast  and  complex  subject.  One 
might  wish  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  evolving  socioeconomic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  period  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  this,  of  course,  is  really  another 
study.  Considering  the  nature  of  Totten’s  study, 
it  reads  surprisingly  well.  It  fills  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  big  void  in  English-language 
studies  on  prewar  Japan.  .  .  .  [It]  demonstrates 
that  social  democracy  in  pre-World  War  II 
Japan  was  an  Integral  part  of  Japanese  political 
life  as  well  as  of  a  world  movement.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  its  leadership  and  support  were  almost 
exclusively  Japanese.”  L.  H.  Battlstinl 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:236  Mr  ’67  700w 
Choice  4:893  O  ’67  140w 
“No  Intelligent  understanding  of  modem 
Japanese  history  is  possible  without  awareness 
of  the  Influence  and  role  of  the  social  demo¬ 
cratic  movement.  In  too  many  studies  of  mod- 
ern  Japan  the  nature  of  the  collective  ‘left 
wing  has  either  been  neglected  or  exaggerated. 
This  situation  has  now  been  greatly  rectified  by 
Geoi^e  _  Totten,  professor  of  political  science  at 
of  Southern  California.”  Hyman 

Kublln 

Library  J  91:4676  O  1  ’66  140w 

Reviewed  by  Jon  Halliday 

New  Statesman  74:120  J1  28  ’67  210w 


‘  lives  and  other  lives. 

b2p  $3.50  Univ.  of  Mo.  press 

811  66-26037 

A  short  collection  of  poems,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  published  in  various  period- 
icals,  wh^ich  won  the  Devins  Memorial  Award 
in  the  Kansas  City  Poetry  contests. 


competently  done  poems,  chiefly 
descnptive.  The  persistent  technique  is  un¬ 
derstatement;  the  characteristic  voice  is  the 
language  of  speech.  The  monotony  of  the  book 
Is,  however,  great.” 

Choice  4:424  Je  ’67  130w 

Tilt  PCCJPa  •  •  ■  are  happily  free 

of  allegonf.  Mr.  Touster’s  line  is  spare  and 
cleanly  chiseled,  yet  transports  even  tortuous 
metaphysical  conceptions  with  ease  and  fluidity 
.  .  .  [He]  seems  better  able  to  work  with  objects 
than  with  people.”  Harold  Jaffe 

170w'''^^'^”  Science  Monitor  p9  J1  11  '67 

Reviewed  by  John  Logan 

Nation  205:601  D  4  ’67  850w 
‘;The  book  is  a  mature  one.  Mr.  Touster 
noems  Without  pretense;  the 

from  a  contemplation  of 
events  of  ecstasy  or  monotony. 
\Vnat  pr6pa,r6S  us  for  thoir  Quality  is  an  in- 
personality  of  the  poet.  He 

is  ordinary  or  banal,  even  when  writins" 

good  that  is  saying  g 

deal.  He  has  that  most  glorious  of 

poetic  attributes,  sensitivity.”  Barbara  Guest 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p50  F  5  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Roseliep 
Poetry  11I;192  D  ’67  360w 
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TOWNE,  ANTHONY,  jt.  auth.  The  Bishop  Pike 
affair.  See  Stringfellow,  W. 


TOWNSEND,  JAMES  R.  Political  participation 
in  Communist  China.  233p  $5.50  Univ.  of  Calif, 
press  • 

354.51  China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
— Politics  and  government.  Communism — 
China  (People’s  Republic  of  China)  67-11422 
A  member  of  the  political  science  department 
at  the  University;  of  California,  Berkeley,  de¬ 
scribes  “the  political  mobilization  of  the  people 
in  support  of  government  objectives.  .  .  .  [His] 
analysis  explores  .  .  .  the  role  of  popular  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  political  system  of  Communist 
China,  and  the  place  of  contemporary  patterns 
of  political  participation  in  relation  to  modern 
Chinese  .  .  .  [and]  he  explains  how  the  Chinese 
Communist  concept  of  participation  has  been 
implemented  since  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government  in  1949.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


“An  extremely  useful  study  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  political  culture  .  .  .  [which]  is  merci¬ 
fully  free  of  theoretical  conjecture  and  jargon. 
Instead,  it  tackles  head-on  the  questions  of 
how  the  Chinese  people  have  been  mobilized, 
both  heart  and  hand,  to  build  a  different  kind 
of  society  and  political  community  from  any 
they  have  known  heretofore.  .  .  .  One  point 
[Townsend]  rightly  stresses  is  that  the  new 
China  is  clearly  not  discontinuous  with  either 
the  dynastic  or  Republican  past.” 

Choice  4:914  O  ’67  ICOyy 

“This  careful  and  cautious  book  .  .  .  raises 
what  [Townsend]  contends  is  one  of  the  major 
unanswered  questions  of  20th-Century  China: 
to  what  extent  has  the  mobilization  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  peasants  and  urban  proletariat  by  both  the 
pre-Marxist  leaders  and  the  current  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  led  to  an  awakening  participation 
in  Chinese  national  political  activity?.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  Asian  collections.”  R.  P.  De¬ 
laney 

Library  J  92:1019  Mr  1  ’67  210w 


TOWNSEND,  JOHN  ROWE.  Good-bye  to  the 
jungle  [Eng  title:  Widdershlns  Crescent]. 
184p  $3.76  Lippincott 

67-2765 

“The  jungle  Is  a  slum  scheduled  for  demo¬ 
lition,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  family  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
moving  to  a  new  housing  development.  Walter 
Thompson  is  a  shiftless,  irresponsible  braggart 
whose  two  children  are  being  brought  up  less 
by  the  mistress  who  lives  with  them  than  by 
the  adolescent  cousins,  Sandra  and  Kevin, 
whose  parents  are  dead.  Kevin  tells  the  story 
of  the  family’s  struggle  to  achieve  a  modicum 
of  respectability.”  (Sat  R) 


“Fast  action,  excitement  and  realism  makes 
this  story  good  reading  for  all  age  levels.” 
Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  120w  [TA] 
“This  rather  dull  story  is  written  in  heavy 
Cockney  dialect  and  seems  very  far  from 
American  adolescent  understanding  or  Interest. 
Realism  appears  to  be  confused  with  dialect.” 
C.  B.  Gilbert  ,  , 

Book  Week  plO  (spring  children’s  is¬ 
sue)  My  7  ’67  120w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:355  Je  ’67  310w 
Reviewed  by  Elinor  Cullen 

Library  J  92:2032  My  15  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Jane  Manthorne 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  pl2  My  7  ’67 
210w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:163  D  16  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:100  Ap  22  ’67  200w  [YA] 
“This  is  a  story  of  the  sort  of  thing  that 
really  happens;  both  the  characters  and  the 
events  are  presented  as  mixtures,  hateful  and 
sympathetic,  sad  and  funny,  potentially^  both 
evil  and  good.  There  is  injustice,  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  says  to  his  readers;  the  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  there  is  squalor  and  poverty 
and  misery.  But,  he  says,  there  is  hope,  there 
is  courage  and  there  is  love.  Besides  making 
these  unusual  statements  Mr.  Townsend  has 
written  an  excellent  story  with  lively  and  cred¬ 
ible  characters;  he  has  a  beautiful  sense  of 
timing,  and  he  writes  in  a  style  which  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  read.” 

TLS  pll42  D  9  ’65  380w  [YA] 


TOWNSEND,  JOHN  ROWE.  Written  for  chil¬ 
dren;  an  outline  of  English  children’s  lit¬ 
erature.  160p  $4.50  Lothrop 
823  Children’s  literature — ^History  and  criti¬ 
cism  66-70139 

The  author,  a  reviewer  of  children’s  books  for 
The  [Manchester]  Guardian  for  many  years 
offers  an  “account  of  English  prose  fiction  for 
children  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 
It  .  .  .  includes  the  ‘Courtesy  Books’  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  ‘Chapbooks’  of  a  later 
age,  and  the  work  of  .  .  .  John  Newbery  in 
the  eighteenth  century,”  (Publi.sher’s  note) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p8  Je  11  ’67  340w 
Choice  4;1149  D  ’67  IlOw 
“Though  the  discussion  Is  confined  to  books 
published  in  England,  most  of  the  titles  men¬ 
tioned  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Townsend’s  survey  is  particularly 
valuable  in  showing  why  some  books  written 
60  or  60  years  ago  are  still  being  read  today 
and  why  others  are  not.”  P.  M.  Daltry 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBl  My  4 
’67  170w 

“[The  author]  Is  not  afraid  to  criticize,  as 
well  as  to  appreciate,  even  the  ‘great  ones,’ 
but  his  approach  is  constructive  and  very  re¬ 
freshing.  Although  no  American  books  or  au¬ 
thors,  no  picture  books,  and  no  literature  that 
is  not  recreational  are  discussed,  the  book  is 
important  for  all  students  of  children’s  lit¬ 
erature.  Illustrated  with  line  drawings  from 
some  of  the  books  discussed.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43;221  Ap  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50;47  My  13  ’67  90w 
“All  authors  of  note  are  mentioned.  .  .  .  The 
earlier  chapters  break  no  new  ground.  Fresh¬ 
ness  comes  with  Mr.  Townsend’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  boys’  adventure  story  as  told  by  Henty, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Ballantyne  and  Hag¬ 
gard.  .  .  .  But  the  most  a  study  in  these  tei-ms 
can  offer  is  an  analysis  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  response  to  the  books  which  move  him. 
Written  for  Children  is  as  personal  a  document 
as  [Geoffrey  Trease’s]  Tales  out  of  School.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Townsend  is  sympathetically  at  home  in  the 
moral  climate  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  depicted  in  Flowers  of  De¬ 
light  [by  Leonard  de  Vries,  BRD  1966],” 

TLS  pll62  D  9  '66  420w 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD,  ed.  Cities  of  destiny.  376p 
il  pi  col  pi  maps  $30  McGraw 
910  Cities  and  towns  67-21688 

Professor  Toynbee  and  nineteen  collaborators 
“discuss  IS  great  cities  significant  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects,  types,  and  roles  of  the  city  in  his¬ 
tory.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The]  stories  are  preceded  by  Toynbee’s  bril¬ 
liant  essay  on  the  city’s  political  and  cultural 
character  and  importance.  .  .  .  The  essays  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  representative  period,  such  as 
Periclean  Athens,  Ptolemaic  Alex^dria,  .  .  . 
Bvzantine  Constantinople.  .  .  .  (Juattrocento 

Florence  and  Venice,  Mettemich’s  Vienna,  and 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  London.  There  is  New 
York,  core  of  the  20th-Century  megalopolis.  .  .  . 
The  non-Westem  world  is  represented  by  the 
Tenochtitlan  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Sian-Changan  of 
the  ‘Tang  Dynasty,  the  Delhi  and  Agra  of  the 
Moguls,  and  Shah  Abbas’s  Isfahan.  Each  of 
these  essays  bears  the  particular  stamp,  and  ap¬ 
proach  of  its  author;  but  this  very  variety  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  lively  picture  of  an  iimnensely 
complicated  phenomenon.  .  .  .  For  public  and 
academic  libraries.’’  K  M.  Wasserman 
Library  J  92;2773  Ag  ’67  290w 
“[This  book]  is  beautifully  illustrated.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  commentary  is  learned:  how 
else  could  it  be  when  Sir  Steven  Runci- 
man  writes  on  Christian  Constantinople,  or 
W.  H.  Bruford  on  Goethe’s  VVelmar,  or  JdrOme 
Carcopino  on  the  Rome  of  the  Arffomnes?  To 
emphasize  its  scholarly  austerity,  Constantinos 
Doxiadis  concludes  with  an  article  (as  unread¬ 
able  as  it  is  unbelievable)  not  on  megalopolis, 
but  on  ecumenopolis — the  world  itself  as  a  city 
— the  ultimate  end  of  man  as  a  social  animal. 
Brave  as  the  attempt  is.  the  result  is  only  a 
qualified  success.  [The  texts]  vary  considerably 
.  .  .  [almost  all  avoid]  any  analytic  discussion 
of  the  cities’  economic  and  social  dynamism. 
The  root  trouble  here,  of  course,  is  that  a 
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TOYNBEE,  AnHO\-D— Continued) 
travel  book  has  been  disgnlsed  as  history.  A 
Cities  of  Destiny  that  slights  both  industrial 
centers  and  major  holy  cities  borders  on  the 
absurd.”  J.  H.  Piumb 

Sat  R  60:35  N  25  ’67  280w 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD  J.  Acquaintances.  312p  II 
$7.50  Oxford 
920 


“Twenty-four  people  (or  couples  considered 
here  as  equivalent  to  one  person)  .  .  .  who  made 
an  impression  on  Dr.  Toynbee  personally  are 
here  described  by  him.  .  .  .  The  characters  in¬ 
clude  public  figures  such  as  Nehru,  Smuts, 
and  T.  E.  Lawrence.  .  .  .  Close  personal  friends, 
and  two  of  his  relations,  are  portrayed.  .  .  . 
[Dr.  Toynbee]  analyzes  the  events  in  which 
many  of  his  subjects,  and  often  he  himself, 
played  important  parts.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The 
author,  a  former  director  of  studies  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  is  the 
author  of  A  Study  of  History  (BRD  1934,  1940, 
1954,  1960  and  1961).  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Leonard  Mahoney 

America  117:20  J1  1  ’67  350w 
Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:116  Je  16  ’67  650w 
Christian  Century  84:724  My  31  ’67  30w 
,,  “The  Toynbee  acquaintances  are  always 
themselves,  a  condition  that  generates  anec¬ 
dotes  and  eccentricity.  But  eccentricity  dis¬ 
solves  too  easily  into  fanaticism,  a  condition 
that  troubles  yet  fascinates  Toynbee,  a  man 
cornmitted  to  tolerance.  .  .  .  Perhaps  tolerance 
IS  important  to  Toynbee  because  it  is  part  of 
mve,  the  faculty  that  makes  a  human  being 
human  .  .  ,’  the  quality  that  appears  again  and 
again  in  this  book.  .  .  .  Far  more  acquaintances 
than  [the  ones  iabeled  in  the  chapter  headings] 
have  ^und  room  in  this  book,  and  from  time  to 
time  Toynbee  offers  a  profundity  of  his  own,  so 
casually  it  is  easy  to  glide  over.  ...  By  the 
end  of  the  book  we  know  Toynbee  better  than 
the  acquaintances  he  writes  about.”  Pamela 
Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  15  ’67 
50Uw 


“[Toynbee’s]  best  bits  are  what  he  says 
aboiR  history:  about  the  contribution  to  its 
teaching,  though  they  did  not  get  round  to 
writin^g  their  great  books,  of  Alfred  Zimmern 
and  Norman  Baynes:  about  the  assertive,  lov¬ 
able, _  argumentative,  heroic  contribution  of 
Lewis  Namier  to  the  truth  about  Eastern 
Europe  and  .  .  .  to  the  truth  about  British  his- 
Ls-fid]  about  the  scholar  civil  servants 
of  the  bygone  golden  age  before  the  first  war 
.  .  .  [loynbee  tells  nothing]  to  give  himself 
away.  .  His  fond,  and  fondly  witty,  pieces 
about  the  famous  married  working  couples  who 
were  his  good  friends— the  Tawneys,  the  Ham¬ 
monds,  the  Margoliouths  and  the  Webbs— may 
perhaps  say  something  about  hunself  too,  but 
indirectly.  .  .  He  is  concerned  with  what 

people  are  like  rather  than  what  makes  them 
tick. 


Economist  223:919  My  27  ’67  660w 
Reviewed  by  K.  T.  Willis 

Library  J  92:2396  Je  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Calvin  Bedient 

Nation  205:59  J1  17  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  Ferdinand  Mount 

Nat  R  19:869  Ag  8  ’67  1050w 
Reviewed  by  Alex  Campbell 

New  Repub  156:26  Je  24  ’67  760w 


Reviewed  by  Claud  Cockburn 

New  Statesman  73:721  My  26  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  Ag  3  ’67  llOOw 


Reviewed  by  Francis  Sweeney 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  S  24  ’67  850w 


™  f®*"-  Toynbee]  adopts  Namier’s 

method.  Here  he  examines  history  leaf  by  leaf 
and  puts  under  the  microscope,  as  Namier  did, 
the  human  beings  whose  actions  and  reactions 
compose  the  vast  cultural  movements  which  he 
hmiself  has  chosen  as  his  study.  .  it  is 
amusing  that  in  Acquaintances  Dr.  'roynbee’s 
appropriation  of  Namier’s  method  is  most  suc- 
cessfm  m  dealing  with  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
Namier  himself.  .  .  .  [However]  quite 
often  he  seems  to  miss  the  point  of  personalities 
and  accept  tRe  view  of  them  held  by  not  very 
well-infoi-med_  strangers.  .  .  .  There  are  indeed 
a  number  of  interpretations  in  this  volume  [in¬ 


cluding  those  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia  and  Hitler] 
which  Dr.  Toynbee  has  borrowed  for  the 
has  its  value  as  a  picture  of  a  certain  phase  in 
our  Intellectual  export  trade  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  historical  method 
which  Dr.  Toynbees  has  borrowed  for  the 
occasion.” 

TLS  p429  My  25  ’67  2500w 

Va  Q  R  43:clii  autumn  ’67  60w 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD  J.  Between  Maule  and 
Amazon.  154p  pi  maps  $5  Oxford 

918  Latin  America — Description  and  travel 

67-102392 

The  author  chronicles  his  experiences  in  South 
and  Central  America  on  several  different  trips. 
A  chapter  on  Puerto  Rico  is  also  included.  In¬ 
dex. 


“[The  author’s]  Impressions  of  Chile  seem 
scarcely  as  noteworthy  as  those  of  Malaparte. 
Those  on  Puerto  Rico  are  superficial.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  Toynbee  raises  questions  on  possible 
integration  versus  nationalism  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica:  these  are  provocative  but,  alas,  too  brief. 
The  informed  layman  will  do  better  to  turn  to 
Herbert  Wendt’s  Red,  White  and  Black  Con¬ 
tinent  [BRD  1966].”  Joseph  Boromd 

Library  J  93:78  Ja  1  ’68  170w 
“Twenty-three  pages  into  this  undistinguished 
and  overpriced  travelogue,  Arnold  Toynbee 
offers  this  socioeconomic  comment:  ‘I  do  not 
know  what  the  truth  is  about  the  Church’s  past 
social  record  in  North-Eastern  Brazil.  But  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  churches  in  Recife  are 
evidence  that,  in  the  past,  the  Church  did  not 
distribute  all  its  funds  to  the  poor.’  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss,  not  the  social  record,  but 
the  beauty  of  the  churches.  That,  alas,  is 
typical  of  the  book.  .  .  .  More  time  is  spent 
chronicling  the  perils  of  air-travel  and  the  der¬ 
ring-do  of  his  pilot  than  examining  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  eleven  countries  he  visits.  And  when 
he  does  attend  to  business,  he  is  usually  banal 
or  wrong.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  5  ’67  280w 
“Now.  at  78,  [the  historian]  .  .  .  writes  briefly 
about  his  most  recent  travels  In  Latin  America 
and  saves  for  his  last  page  a  firm  course  of 
treatment  for  that  troubled  continent.  .  .  .  Toyn¬ 
bee  has  a  very  human  eye  for  detail — but  with 
a  scholarly  difference.  .  .  .  Noting  that  Brasilia’s 
rv  tower  dominates  the  city  while  the  main 
body  of  the  cathedral  is  subterranean,  ’Toynbee 
observes  that  ‘technology  is  the  dominant  ele¬ 
ment  in  present  day  life;  religion  is  retreating 
to  the  catacombs  again.’  On  a  less  Intellectual 
plane,  the  historian  proves  himself  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  useful  guide.” 

Time  90:102  O  20  ’67  550w 


TOYNBEE,  ARNOLD  J.  Change  and  habit:  the 
challenge  of  our  time.  240p  $5.50  Oxford 
901.9  Civilization — Philosophy.  Science  and 
civilization  66-25824 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  McNeill 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:246  My  ’67  430w 
Choice  4:30  Mr  ’67  90w 
New  Statesman  73:336  Mr  10  ’67  500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  Ja  15  ’67  230w 


'  at  work;  a  novel.  243p 

$4.96  Random  house 

66-21498 

novel  about  an  English  author 
timothy  Beauchamp,  who  has  given  up  a  bo- 
hemian  .existence  in  London  to  live  at  Fuggles 
Mills,  his  country  house,  where  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  write  a  work  of  lasting  merit.  He  is 
plagued  by  interruptions  engineered  by  his  wife 
ana  ms  best  friend. 


Keviewed  by  w.  P.  Gavin 

America  116:262  F  18  ’67  2S0w 
Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  26:400  F  1  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ja  12  ’67 
loOw 


Critic  25:83  Ap  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  234:98  Ja  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Leet 

Library  J  91:6113  D  15  ’66  120w 
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“The  gloriously  Irish  Honor  [Tracy’s]  .  .  . 
new  farce-novel  features  a  bilious,  petulant 
novelist:  .  .  .  his  flighty,  empty-headed  wife 
Delilah:  his  madcap  best  friend  and  worst  en¬ 
emy  Sir  Montague  Butterworth:  Dr..  Amadeo 
B  Prosch,  an  alcoholic  and  near-idiot  acad¬ 
emician  out  of  Salamanca  University — Ken¬ 
tucky,  not  Spain.  Prosch  is  the  uhimate  parody 
of  the  fatuous  American.  .  .  -v  .  Inevitably, 
there  are  American  lady  tourists  and  Holly¬ 
wood  crews  hunting  for  ‘authentic  atmo¬ 
sphere’  in  the  stately  homes  of  Pngland.  All 
this  sounds  like  the  stuff  of  which  novelistic 
disasters  are  made.  But  that  is  not  to  reckon 
with  the  beautifully  bitchy  Honor  Tracy,  who 
made  her  auspicious  debut  as  the  latest  Celtic 
scourge  .  .  .  with  ‘The  Straight  and  Narrow 
Path’  [BRD  19561.  Beneath  her  stiletto  all 
pretensions  fall  like  straw  men.  No  doubt 
she  had  real  prototypes  in  mind  for  those 
writers,  hangers-on,  charlatans  and  impostors 
who  stud  her  pages.  But  none  of  that  matters. 
The  confectioner  keeps  the  pot  boiling  and 
comes  away  with  spun  sugar,  which  is  line  if 
you’ve  already  had  your  dinner.’’  S.  M. 

Newsweek  69:92P  Ja  16  ’67  200w 
“Given  the  frail,  episodic  structure,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Men  at  Work  depends  on  the  resiliency 
of  Beauchamp’s  reactions  and  the  vividness  with 
which  the  farcical  invasions  are  described.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  .  .  .  after  the  fourth  or  flfth  hu¬ 
miliation  his  ordeal  loses  its  point.  .  .  .  [Miss 
Tracy’s]  best  effects  come  in  epigrammatic 
dialogue,  descriptive  detail,  or  deft  satiric  por¬ 
traiture.  Yet  even  the  inspired  moments  exist 
alongside  comedy  that  is  feeble  and  satiric 
targets  that  have  been  overexposed.  ...  Miss 
Tracy  is  a  compulsive  comedian:  nothing  odd 
is  alien  to  her.  Delight  in  eccentricity  gives  her 
work  flamboyance,  but  since  she  lacks  the 
ability  to  integrate  plot  and  develop  char¬ 
acter  [the  book]  remains  static  and  anecdotal. 
Lawrence  Graver 

Sat  R  60:48  Ja  21  ’67  600w 
TLS  p893  S  29  ’66  B50w 


TRACY,  ROBERT  E..  Bp.  American  bishop,  at 
the  Vatican  council:  recollections  and  projec¬ 
tions.  242p  $6.50  McGraw 

262.5  Vatican  Council,  2d  66-26583 

“The  basic  point-of-view.  the.  central  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  pas¬ 
toral  concern.  My  specific  aim  is  to  help  clarify 
the  Council  and  its  work  for  the  average  lay¬ 
man  .  .  .  avoiding  the  matters  which  are  too 
involved  and  technical.”  (Pref) 


“The  book  holds  attention,  is  fair-minded  and 
even  a  bit  audacious.  Bishop  Tracy  is  s^e- 
what  more  favorably  disposed  to  side  with  Pope 
Paul  than  are  most  j'ournalists  or  Catholic  lay 
liberals  today.  Naturally.  But.  this  tone  of  de- 
fensiveness  over  papal  perplexities  does  not  rnar 
the  over-all  reporting.  .  .  .  The  sense  of  im¬ 
mediacy  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  makes  this 

‘must’  reading  .for  wuncil  bi^s.’  icn™- 

Christian  Century  84:50  Ja  11  67  160w 
“An  excellent  history  of  the  Council  from 
the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  participants,  [Bish¬ 
op  Tracy]  describes  his  experiences,  explains 
the  procedure  and  day-to-day  progress  of  the 
Council  during  the  four  sessions,  comments,  on 
the  history  of  the  various  decrees,  summarizes 
them,  and  explains  their  significance  for  the 
Church.  This  lively,  clear,  informative  account 
of  the  Council  by  one  of  the  most  knowledge¬ 
able  and  articulate  members  of  the  American 
hlerachy  is  highly  recommended.  It  should  be 
especially  .  appealing  to  the  general  reader. 

W.  C.  Heiser^^  ^  91:5625  N  15  ’66  130w 


trade,  growth,  and  the  balance  of  paymen^: 
essays  in  honor  of  Gottfried  Haberler,  by 
Robert  E.  Baldwin  [and  others].  267p  il  $8.50 
Rand  McNally 

382  Commercial  policy.  Haberler,  Gottfried 

DO-loOO-b 

“Problems  of  resource  allocation  and  com¬ 
parative  advantage,  the  Interactions  between 
trade  and  development  or  growth,  and  monetary 
aspects  of  balance  of  payments  prqbleins  all 
receive  attention  in  this  volume  as  they  have 
in  Haberler’s  own  works.”  (Am  Econ  R) 


analytically  descriptive  .  .  .  while  the  final 
selections  .  .  .  are  somewhat  more  empirical. 
Depending  upon  the  student’s  analytic  orienta¬ 
tion  and  abilities,  one  or  more  of  the  selections 
should  be  of  value  and  interest  for  those  study¬ 
ing  International  economics.  Since  the  essays 
are  not  found  elsewhere  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  offer  sophisticated  insights  that  add 
significantly  to  our  understanding  of  inter¬ 
national  economics,  this  is  a  recommended 
addition  for  most  libraries.” 

Choice  3:554  S  ’66  170w 


TRACER,  FRANK  N.  Burma:  from  kingdom 
to  republic;  a  history  and  political  analysis. 
455p  $10  Praeger 

969.1  Burma — History  65-24936 

The  professor  of  international  affairs  at  New 
York  University  recounts  the  “story  of  Burma’s 
loss  of  independence  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  her  struggles  to  regain  and  preserve  her 
freedom  in  the  twentieth.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Annotated  bibliographies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 
America  115:692  N  26 


’66  30w 


‘This  book’s  principal  contributions  to 
Burma’s  history  relate  to  the  period  since  1951, 
following  the  insurrection  crisis.  Professor 
Trager  here  speaks  with  authority  and  per¬ 
ception  born  of  firsthand  knowledge  and  per¬ 
sonal  involvement.  .  .  .  The  very  factor  of  per¬ 
sonal  involvement,  which  lends  validity  to  the 
latter  two-thirds  of  the  book,  operates  to  dis¬ 
qualify  earlier  portions  as  objective  histqry. 
The  plethora  of  footnote  documentation, 
amounting  to  a  quarter  or  more  of  the  totol 
wordage,  does  not  authenticate  scholarly  de¬ 
tachment.  Trager  is  generally  Burmophile.  .  ..  . 
Outright  Anglophobia  emerges  when  [he]  dis¬ 
counts  expressions  of  British  concern  in  Ran¬ 
goon  over  the  gruesome  execution  of.  some 
fourscore  royal  kinsmen  on  the  occasion  of 
King  Thibaw’s  accession  in  1878  by  character¬ 
izing  the  action  as  ‘a  not  unusual  dynastic 
practice,  well  known  in  England  from  the  days 
of  the  War  of  the  Roses.’  .  .  .  As  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  on  the  problems  of  independent  Burrna, 
the  book  has  real  value,  but  it  is  not  an  .ob¬ 
jective  history  of  Burma’s  transition  from  king¬ 
dom  to  republic.”  J.  F.  Cady 

Am  Hist  R  72:1064  Ap  ’67  650w 


“This  volume,  the  best  of  [Trager  si  many 
articles  and  books  in  terms  of  readability  and 
potential  popularity,  adds  only  limited  new 
knowledge.  ...  [It  interprets]  both  Burmese 
and  American  foreign  policies  insofar  as  they 
affect  each  other.  This  policy  orientation,  in 
a  ‘historical  and  political  analysis,’  detracts 
from  its  quality  as  a  study  of  Burmese  poli¬ 
tics.  Trager  freely  interprets  for  ‘we’  Ameri¬ 
cans  which  limits  his  receptive  readership 
to  Americans.  Although  tliere  is  bountiful  re¬ 
ference  to  other  historical  materials  in  the  75 
pages  of  footnotes,  Trager  makes  only  limited 
use  of  significant  work  by  social  scientists.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  considerable  overlap  with  the 
scholarly  histories  .  .  .  this  work  will  be  of 
greatest  value  to  the  fresh  student  of  Burma. 

Choice  4:80  Mr  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  B.  R.  Bearn 

Pacific  Affairs  39:441 
’67  1400W 


fall-winter  ’66- 


“It  would  require  a  very  lucid  mind  indeed 
to  clarify  and  explain  the  complexities,  con¬ 
fusions  and  contradictions  of  modern  Burmese 
history.  In  this  task  it  cannot  be  said  that 
.  .  .  Trager  has  been  outstandingly  successful. 
However,  [this]  is  a  most  helpful  volume  in 
that  it  gathers  between  two  covers  a  mass  of 
Information  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere. 
Particularly  useful  are  the  sections  on  Burmese 
foreign  policy.  .  .  .  There  is  a  valuable  chapter 
on  Sino-Burmese  relations,  with  much  detail 
on  the  border  question:  but  this  is  a  little 
marred  by  an  excessive  scepticism  about  the 
real  nature  of  Chinese  motives:  and  there  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  role  that  Burma 
has  played  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  One  major  defect  ...  is  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  bibliography,  the  author’s  spurce.s 
being  buried  in  a  mass  of  notes  assembled  at 
the  back^^g 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxiv  spring  ’67  230w 


R6vi6wed  by  R.  Jones 

Am  Icon  R  67:274  Mr  ^67  lOOOw 
“A  number  of  [these]  selections  are  theoret¬ 
ical  and/or  mathematical  .  .  .  and  more  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  professional  economist  than  for  the 
undergraduate.  Others  are  policy  oriented  and 


TRACER,  FRANK  N.  Why  Viet  Nam?  238p 
$4.95  Praeger 

959.7  Vietnam  66-14508 


The  author  is  professor  of  international  af¬ 
fairs  at  New  York  University.  ‘  In  the  first 
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TRACER,  F.  N. — Continued 
section  of  the  book,  Mr.  Trager  outlines  and 
briefly  analyses  the  development  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  from  prehistoric  days  to  the  eve 
of  World  War  If.  .  .  ,  In  the  remaining  three 
sections  [he]  plunges  into  an  analysis  of  the 
French  Indocluna  war  and  the  Geneva  Accords 
that  halted  the  bloodshed  in  1954,  the  record  of 
the  late  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  renewal  of  flghting  in  the 
South  by  Communi.st  guerrillas  in  196G.  .  .  .  He 
ends  by  asserting  that  the  program  of  political, 
social  and  economic  reform  enunciated  by 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  current  South 
Vietnamese  leader,  and  President  Johnson  at 
Honolulu  last  February  compri.ses  a  formula 
for  the  victory  that  has  so  far  eluded  Saigon 
and  Washington.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:807  D  17  '66  750w 


[This  book]  cannot  be  called  the  product  of 
a,  scholai'ly  historian.  .  .  .  [It  is .  at  best  a] 
slender  contribution  to  the  historiography  of 
modern  Vietnam.  .  .  In  short,  this  is  a  propa¬ 
ganda  pamphlet  that  contains  just  about  all 
toe  preconceptions  and  prejudices  ...  of  official 
Washington  in  the  mid-1960’s.  .  .  .  One  cannot 
deny  Trager’s  consistency  and  logic  as  he  leads 
nis  reader  thi-ough  [this]  fascinating  mixture 
of  Dichtung  and  %Vahrheit.  His  logic,  it  is  true, 
IS  at  odds  with  the  patent  fcicts  of  Vietnamese 
recent  histoiw,  facts  that  seem  as  impervious 
to  wishful  thinking  as  they  are  to  escalation. 
But  Uiat  IS  just  the  point.  Trager  at  least 
has  the  courage  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
uncomfortable  historical  facts  must  be  silenced, 
by  any  and  all  means.”  H.  J.  Benda 
Am  Hist  R  73:204  O  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  M.  W.  Browne 

Book  Week  pi  N  20  ’66  1500w 


‘‘Written  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  aca- 
d’dvocates  of  the  ‘hard’  line  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  this  volume  purports  to  be  both  a 
recapitulation  of  past  events  and  of  the  pres- 
Soun  Viet-Nam.  It  is,  in  fact, 

of  facts,  from  trivial  to  im¬ 
portant,  abound  on  almost  every  page,  clearly 

rouHnl^  unfamiliarity  with  the 

routine  background  material,  let  alone  the 
'dtricate  details  essential  to  an  under- 
f  culminates  in 

oresent^loni“in^^ot°v  everything  past  and 

Viet-Nam  by  various  American 

’  A  ^^d  slipshod,  poorly 

written  and  badly  documented,  this  book  can- 
a  valid  ‘hawk’  argument  of 
i^?xR^*®J'*‘^d,tion.  It  is  a  tract  which  can  add 
^am  ’*’  anyone  s  knowledge  about  Viet- 

Choice  3:1082  Ja  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Hale 

Commonweal  85:658  Mr  10  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  91:5963  D  1  ’66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Gerhart  Niemeyer 

Nat  R  18:1329  D  27  ’66  2100w 
Reviewed  by  B.  B.  Fall 

New  Repub  155:24  D  17  ’66  2600w 
Reviewed  by  Neil  Sheehan 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plo  D  11  ’66  850w 

‘‘['Thi.s  is]  a  prirner  of  what  is  baslcaUv  the 
.position  on  Vietnam,  set  forth 
proper  historical  perspective 
Ap  such,  it  IS  an  extremely  useful  handbook  i 
know  of  no  other  study  of  the  subject  that 

<iDi6  a,  loirn  s-iiQ  witnin  such  /n 

mensions.  Whether  it  will  convert  the  heathen  is 
another  .question.  For  underlying  Trag^l 
analysis  is  an  implicit  appraisal  of  the  nature 
of  Communism,  ot  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  .  movement,  and  of  the  continuing  Com¬ 
munist  threat  to  the  free  world,  that  is  no 
longer  as  widely  accepted  as  it  once  was 
Irager  .proceeds,  from  the  assumption  th£t 
Communism  is  still  a  mortal  danger  and  that  it 
IS  an  unvarying  objective  of  Communist  for- 
whether  Rus.sian,  Chinese,  or 
North  Vietnamese,  to  subvert  the  independence 
of  neighboring  states  and  to  foment  the  revo- 
utionary  overthrow  of  their  political  Instltu- 
tions.  .  .  It  IS  regrettable  that  Trager  does  not 
argue  this  premise  explicitly.”  William  Hender- 

Sou 

Sat  R  49:33  D  17  ’66  470w 


TRAINER,  RUSSELL.  The  Lolita  complex.  315p 

86.95  Citadel 

157  Sexual  disorders  66-16489 

The  author  writes  about  the  ‘‘Lolita  complex” 
In  a  series  of  case  histories. 


‘‘[Trainer]  seems  most  interested  In  Utillat- 
ing  the  voyeurtstic  layman,  probably  because 
he  is  not  professionally  equipped  to  cope  with 
this  profound  psychological  problem.  Even 
though  the  autiior  writes  with  understanding, 
the  net  effect  is  one  of  prurient  peeking.  Sensa¬ 
tional,  descriptive,  frequent,  peek-a-boo  case 
histories,  references  to  ‘authorities’  to  give  a 
patina  of  respectability,  ...  a  truncated  and 
inept  chapter  on  the  Lolitas  in  history,  .  .  . 
and  occasional  references  to  rudimentary  psy¬ 
chological  tlieory  .  .  .  are  mainstays.  Presum¬ 
ably  written  for  laymen,  it  does  not  merit  a 
place  on  the  library  shelf  for  undergraduates: 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  brief,  technical  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field.” 

Choice  4:691  J1  ’67  160w 


“The  newest  contribution  to  pseudo-psychol¬ 
ogy,  [this]  is  incredibly  badly  written  and 
completely  undocumented.  It  is  made  up  of 
short  stories,  called  case  histories,  interspersed 
with  wooden  moralizing  on  ‘wicked  abandon’ 
and  ‘the  base  temptations’  and  with  com¬ 
mentary  from  such  sources  as  a  fictional  social 
worker.”  Dorothy  Curley 

Library  J  91:3223  Je  15  ’66  IlOw 


TRASK,  WILLARD  R.,  ed.  The  unwritten 
song:  poetry  of  the  primitive  and  traditional 
peoples  of  the  world;  ed.  in  part,  retranslated, 
and  with  introd.  by  Willard  R.  Trask;  2v; 
V  1,  The  Far  North/Africa/Indonesla,  Mela¬ 
nesia/Australia.  287p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
808.81  Folk  songs  66-24053 

‘Tn  this  two-volume  work,  of  which  this  is 
Volume  I,  English  readers  are  offered  [a  selec¬ 
tion]  of  poeti-y  by  primitive  and  traditional 

peoples  of  the  world . There  are  hunting 

songs,  religious  hymns,  songs  of  war  and 
death,  wedding  songs,  love  and  revenge  and 
dance  songs,  songs  about  animals,  and  dirges 
and  laments.  .  .  .  The  selections  included  had  all 
been  translated  into  various  Western  languages 
when  first  recorded.  ['The  editor]  has  retrans¬ 
lated  those  for  which  no  English  renditions 
existed.  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  peoples, 
yolurne  two  will  Include  poems  from  the 
Anaericas,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
and  Micronesia. 


Mr.  ‘Trask,  in  a  first-rate  introduction,  de¬ 
fines  primitive  poetry  as  verse  transmitted 
orally  from  generation  to  generation.  Aside 
winsome  simplicity  and  sheer  beauty 
of  the  individual  poems,  the  collection  should 
remain  an  important  reference  source  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  primitive  literature,  anthropology,  folk 
music  and  comparative  literature.  The  book 
13  also  recommended  for  general  libraries  for 
it  surely  will  bring  many  a  reader  to  discover 
that  the  spmitaneous  chants  or  wretched 
laments  recited  by  a  distant  bushman  are  real¬ 
ly  no  different  from  the  most  polished  expres¬ 
sions  of  sophisticated  passion.”  R.  K.  Burns 
Library  J  91:6979  D  1  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:40  F  if  ’67  20w 


TRAVERS,  BILL,  jL  auth. 
lions.  See  McKenna.  V. 


On  playing  with 


iKMytKb,  HUGH.  Madame  Aubry  and  the 
police.  ISOp  $4.50  Harper 

67-11338 

Sophisticated  and  beautiful  Dominique 
Aubry,  lawyer  and  handwriting  expert  is  a 
toatured  columnist  in  the  Paris  magazine 

’1®?  ®l®se  friendship 
with  the  Prffet  of  police  and  with  the  Com- 
missaire  of  Hie  Brigade.  Criminelle,  her  abilities 
have  often  been  of  value  to  the  Paris  police. 
The  nmrder.  of  Suzanne  Grdville  and  the  theft 
complex  case  even  before  the 
death  of  the  Commlssaire.  (Library  J) 


Travers  knows  his  Pans  and  how  to  keep  a 
tale  spmmng.  Let’s  have  more  of  Mine  Aubry.” 
Best  Sell  26:401  F  1  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘[This]  will  appeal  only  to  a  discriminating 
audience,  appreciative  of  French  cuisine,  the 
haute  mqnde,  and  a  perceptive  feminine  mind, 

■  ,  •  •  may  be  the  rising  of  a  bright  new 

star  on  the  mystery  horizon.”  M.  K.  (Srant 
Library  J  92:598  F  1  ’67  120w 
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“Hugh  Travers  attempts  the  creation  of  a 
new  female  detective  but  I’m  afraid  I  do  not 
believe  in  Dominique  Aubry.  ...  I  can  never 
really  condemn  a  man  who  writes  warmly  (and 
with  good  food)  about  Paris;  but  there  is_  little 
warmth  and  less  femininity  in  his  depiction  of 
Aubry.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36,Ja  22  67  80w 

New  Yorker  42:128  Ja^28  '67  70w 

TREACY,  JOHN  P.,  ed.  The  pastor  an^d  the 

school  Lby]  Justin  A.  Driscoll  [and]  Sister  M. 

Jerome  Corcoran.  244p  $8.60  Bruce  pub. 

377  Religious  education.  Pastoral  work 

66“2426o 

A  collection  of  essays  Intended  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  handbook  for  the  pastor.  Chapter 
bibliographies. 

"The  editor  hopes  [that  this  book]  will  also 
b6  of  interest  to  seminarians,  assistant  priests, 
supervisors,  principals  and  school  board  rnem- 
bers,  .  .  .  [Tneyl  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
the  book  in  small  doses.  The  odor  of  educa- 
tionism  is  heavy.  This  is  not  to  deny  th(R  the 
book  will,  as  they  say,  fill  a  need.  Philip 

Commonweal  85:231  N  25  ’66  650w 

“We  can  think  of  few  subjects  more  in  need 
of  probing  than  the  pastor’s  role  in  regard  to 
the  parish  school:  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
book  that  could  probe  the  issue  more  Ineptly 
than  this  one.  ...  It  has  a  dreadful  textbook 
format  .  .  .  [and]  the  essays  are  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  What  insures  a  flunking  grade  for  the 
book,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  addresses  the 
pastor  as  if  he  were  a  flfth  grade  child.  .  .  . 
Finally  the  book  costs  too  much.’’ 

Critic  25:90  D  ’66-Ja  ’67  150w 

TREASE,  GEOFFREY.  The  grand  tour.  251p 

il  $6.05  Holt 

910.4  Travelers,  English.  Travel  67-12648 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  The  Grand 
Tour  in  the  persons  and  words  of  Its  makers, 
chiefly  scions  of  the  leisured  classes,  ‘  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  1572  to  Thorns  Cook’s  or¬ 
ganized  tour  of  1864,  which  ‘for  the  first  time 
included  Switzerland.  His  book  is  ^so  a  .  .  . 

tour — not  only  of  Europe’s  sites  and  smells,  but 
of  European  history  and  geography  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  many  of  England  3,  and  later 
of  America’s,  most  famous  writers,  architects, 
philosophers  and  historians  .  .  .  [who]  reveal 
much  of  the  plague  and  pestilences,  the  wars 
and  famines,  no  less  than  of  the  galas  and 
the  gardens,  the  banquets,  the  books  [and]  the 
sociological  changes.”  (N  T  'Times  Bk  R)  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  Alan  Piyce- Jones 

Book  World  pl4  S  24  ’67  900w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ag  6  '67 
310w 

“The  Grand  Tour  of  the  Lowlands,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  was  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  English  society  from  the  17th  to  the 
19th  century.  Young  men  were  sent  abroad  to 
be  educated  by  travel,  to  polish  their  etiquette 
in  foreign  courts,  to  learn  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  sow  their  wild  oats.  ,  .  .  Their  journeys 
might  last  six  months  or  six  years:  they  were 
travelers  rather  than  tourists,  and  their  im¬ 
pressions  fill  many  pages  of  diaries  and  letters. 
From  the  unpublished  and  from  such  old  m-os 
as  Coryat,  Addison,  Gibbon,  and  Boswell,  Mr. 
Trease  has  compiled  a  relaxed  and  informative 
picture  of  the  itinerant  Englishman  that  may 
be  recommended  fis  pleasant  reading  for  all. 

Library  J  92:2673  J1  ’67  IlOw 

“How  different  the  attitudes  and  aptitudes 
are,  century  by  century!  ,  .  .  Landscape,  no 
less  than  life,  is  seen  differently  down  the 
centuries.  .  .  Mr.  Trease  offers  m^y  c^rm- 

ing  vignettes.  .  .  .  He  also  shows  how  Philip 
Sidney’s  verse  and  Inigo  Jones’s  architecture, 
Hobbes’s  economics  and  Milton’s  poetry,  were 
all  affected  by  their  European  experiences. 
Anne  Fremantle  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  Ag  20  '67  750w 

New  Yorker  43:223  O  21  ’67  290w 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:78  Ag  7  67  750w 


TRE/^SE.  GEOFFREY.  The  red  towers  of 
Granada;  il.  by  Charles  Keeping.  185p  $3.96 

Vanguard  67-18646 

“This  historical  novel  is  set  in  the  days  of 
King  Edward  I  and  Eleanor.  As  the  story  opens 


young  Robin  is  suspected  of  leprosy  and  sent 
from  his  native  village.  After  he  rescues  a 
Jewish  doctor,  Solomon,  he  is  cured  of  his  sores 
and  remains  with  the  family  when  they  are 
forced  to  leave  England  due  to  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  His  adventures  lead  him  to  Spam 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  find  medicine  to  cure 
Queen  Eleanor.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  nine.  (Best 
Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  IlOw  [YA] 

“[This]  is  a  good  yarn.  .  .  •  [Robin’s] 

'romance  with  Zoraya,  the  Arab  physician  s 
daughter,  is  the  only  disappointment  in  Mr. 
Trease’s  book:  though  it  provides  for  a  happy 
ever  after’  ending,  it  comes  so  quickly  m  the 
last  three  chapters  that  it  seems  rather  like  an 
afterthought.  The  characterizations,  by  ^d 
large,  however,  are  excellent:  and  the  plot  is 
filled  with  suspense.”  Rosemary  Smague 
Book  Week  pl4  Mj’’  14  67  390w 

Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  World  p24  O  8  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:181  N  10  67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:477  Ag  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  Julia  Russell 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  16  '67  IlOw 

“Much  of  Geoffrey  Trease’s  success  derives 
from  the  sheer  gusto  of  the  storytelling.  .  .  . 
There  is  .  .  .  plenty  of  good  sound  histqn'^,  and 
although  Robin  is  perhaps  made  rather  too 
liberal-minded  for  the  period,  the  lessons  of 
racial  and  Intellectual  toleration  are  unexcep¬ 
tionable.”  Gilbert  Phelps  non™ 

New  Statesman  72:712  N  11  66  o90w 

“The  adventures  are  so  contrived,  so  wn- 
ventional.  They  seem  grafted  on  to  a  narmtive 
structure  which  is  itself  admirably  and  enurely 
convincing.  ^  .  .  Mr.  Trease  has  a  grand  subject 
here,  and  his  glimpses  of  Jewish  and  Moorish 
culture  are  convincing.  There  seems  however  to 
be  an  almost  calculated  triviality  m  his  writing, 
as  if  it  is  pitched  at  the  lowest  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  his  public.” 

Tl  .<5  Pi 079  I'l  24  '66  260W 


TREASURES  of  the  Louvre.  See  Rdalitds 


TREECE,  HENRY.  The  queen’s  brooch.  169p 
$3.75  Putnam 

67-24177 

“This  novel,  set  in  Roman  Britain,  tells  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  ill-fated  revolt  of 
the  Iceni,  under  Queen  Boadicea,  against  their 
Roman  masters.  The  story  is  told  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Marcus,  a  young  Roman  triouno. 
who,  because  of  growing  sympathy  with  the 
Celtic  cause,  feels  a  divided  loyalty  during  the 
conflict.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.  (Library 
J) 


“No  extensive  historical  background  is 
needed  to  appreciate  this  suspenseful,  well- 
written  story.”  J.  T.  Gillespie 

Library  J  92:3206  S  16  67  70w 

“Legend,  if  not  history,  has  done  a  disservice 
to  Queen  Boadicea  who  is  to  mo.st  people  a 
faintly  ridiculous  figure,  scorching  about  in  her 
scythe-wheel  chariot.  .  .  .  Henry  Treece.  in 
what  is  most  regrettably  his  final  book,  now 
sets  the  record  straight  with  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conflict  between  the  wild  leery 
tribe  and  the  Roman  occupiers,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  an  orphaned  Roman  boy.  Marcus, 
who  early  meets  Boadicea  (Boudicca  to  friends) 
and  receives  from  her,  as  a  safe-conduct,  a 
bronze  brooch.”  Arthur  Marshall 

New  Statesman  72:710  N  11  66  160w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvlst 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  O  3  ’67  150w 


“The  liberal-minded  young  tribune’s  attempts 
to  keep  good  relations  with  the  tribesmen  of 
the  Coritani  (whom  he  has  grown  up  among 
and  loves)  and  the  edgy  uneasiness  of  Cynwas, 
their  chieftain;  the  Insolence  of  a  tactless 
decurion,  the  anuy-bound  mind  of  the  faithful 
old  centurion  Tigidius:  these  are  described  from 
inside  with  tremendous  conviction.  But  once 
among  the  hordes  of  the  Iceni.  Treece  loses  the 
concentrated  vision  and  the  story  becomes 
broad  instead  of  deep,  panoramic  rather  than 
moving.  The  Marcus  of  the  beginning,  loyal  to 
the  Legion  yet  brother  to  the  Britons,  would 
not  so  easily  have  thrown  in  his  hand.” 

TLS  pl073  N  24  ’66  140w 
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TREECE,  henry.  Swords  from  the  north;  11. 
by  Charles  Keeping.  240p  $3.95  Pantheon  bks. 
Harald  III,  King  of  Norway — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  G7-14232 

_ final  book  in  the  Hardrada  Trilogy  (Man 
IBRD  1965],  and  The  Last  Viking 
IBRI)  1966]),  this  epic  story  .  .  .  tells  of  the 
exploits  of  the  great  Norse  viking,  Harald  the 
Stern,  during  the  time  he  lived  in  Byzantium 
as  captain  of  the  Greek  emperor’s  Varangian 
Guard.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

Best  Sell  27:107  Je  1  ’67  80w 
“The  suspense  is  high  and  the  exotic 
panorama  colorful  to  the  point  of  being  gaudy, 
[frewe]  is  at  his  best  in  portraying  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  the  Vikings,  their  ironical 
sense,  of  humor  and  fierce  loyalty.  Despite 
occasional  lapses  when  they  are  made  to  appear 
unnecessarily  endearing,  the  proper  sense  of 
doom-laden  fortitude  clings  to  them.  When 
we  are  disappointed  it  is  perhaps  because  Mr. 
Treece  s  approach  is  too  intimate.  Heroic  and 
semilegenda^  characters  should  be  viewed 
from  a  slight  distance,  dispassionately,  if  we 
are  to  be  convinced  of  their  grandeur 
and  Impressed  by  the  sweep  of  their 
actions.  Here,  the  splendid  austerity  of 
the  saga  becomes  tainted  with  the  exoticism 
of  romance  and  the  close  view  reveals  details 
that  sometimes  seem  uncomfortably  fabri¬ 
cated.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl4  J1  16  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Rhea  Jane 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4 
’67  230w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  30w 
Horn  Bk  43:477  Ag  ’67  130w 
“Though  parts  of  the  story  are  brutal  and 
stark,  the  author  has  created  a  superior  his¬ 
torical  novel  for  superior  readers.  The  dark 
drawings  by  Keeping  continue  with  the  visual 
force  of  his  illustrations  for  the  previous  books 
in  the  trilogy.”  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  92:2035  My  15  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  My  21  ’67  190w 
“To  make  a  fresh  work  of  art  from  the 
material  of  ancient  tales  one  needs  perhaps  to 
bo  free  frorn  the  immediate  toils  of  one’s  love 
and  to  have  into  the  bargain 
literary  tact  about  what  may  be  attempted 
with  a  source  work.  [’The  late]  Henry  ’Treece 
was  entirely  at  home  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  Norse  sagas.  ...  [In  this  work]  he 
showed  with  what  confidence  and  skill  he 
could  use  these  sources  he  loved,  elaborating 
their  slender  statements  into  fully  dramatic 
or  humorous  scenes  where  he  would;  diminish¬ 
ing  also,  and  altering,  to  suit  his  book  ” 

TLS  p446  My  25  ’67  lOOw 


Westward  to  Vinland;  il. 
by  William  Stobbs;  map  by  Richard  Treece 
[Eng  title:  Vinland  the  good],  192p  $4,95 
b.  (j.  irnulips,  inc. 

Eric  the  Red — Juvenile  literature.  Leif 
Ericsson — Juvenile  literature  67-22812 

__  A  biogmphical  novel  by  an  English  novelist. 

Basing  his  story  on  Norse  sagas  of  1190  A.D. 
and  about  1260  A.D.  [Treece  re-tells  the] 
story  of  the  discoyery  of  America  by  Leif 
Eiriksson  .  [beginning]  with  Leif’s  father, 
Eirik  the  Red.  .  .  .  [Leif’s  father  had  been] 
banished  to  Greenland,  and  it  was  from  Green- 
and  about.  1001  A.D.  that  his  son  set  sail  in  a 
l^ongshiip  with  35  men  for  the  western  edge  of 
il  -i?®  ^  second  voyage  to  the  para- 
dise  Leif  had  discovered,  his  brother  Thorvald 
was  killed  by  the  Skraelings  (Indians).  It  was 
the  Skraelings  that  Karlsefni,  [Leif’s  friend] 
had  to  face  when  he  brought  160  men  and 
to  attempt  settlement  of  Vinland  in 
about  1010.’’  (Book  World)  Chronology  Glos¬ 
sary.  Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

“This  last  Norse  tale  of  the  English  historical 
novelist  Henry  Treece,  who  died  last  year  wfi 
be  of  particular  interest  to  young  American 
readers.  As  in  his  earlier  book^  Tie^e 

wrote  m  the  bold,  bald  way  of  the  Norse  sag^' 
themselves.  His  characters  are  less  individimls 
than  figures  of  epic.  Blood  and  storms,  the  furv 
of  men  and  women  and  the  sea,  murder  and 
savagery  are  the  basic  elements  in  this  tale 
Wood  worlds  great  adventures.”  J.  p. 

N  5°’67  ^Ow'^  (children’s  issue) 

strong  iindlvidual  char- 
With  V^ing  customs  and  beliefs, 
along  with  a  grim  humor,  gives  this  retelllhg 


the  austere  intricacy  and  richness  of  ancient 
Scandinavian  jewelry.  Many  of  the  black-and- 
white  drawings  heading  the  chapters  are  based 
on  Norse  archeological  remains.”  P.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:603  O  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Ullom 

Library  J  92:3856  O  16  ’67  130w 
“This  story  of  four  generations,  many  voy¬ 
ages  and  much  trouble,  is  told  with  economy 
and  vitality  in  that  hard,  spare  style,  glinting 
with  irony,  which  suits  it.  The  characters  are 
completely  alive  and  finely  distinguished,  and 
there  is  a  brave  sense  of  humanity  being 
thicker  than  dogmas  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Thorhall  the  heathen,  and  the  rest  who 
are  Christian.” 

TLS  p446  My  25  ’67  200w 


TREGASKIS,  RICHARD.  China  bomb.  313p 
$6.50  Washburn 

67-18206 

“A  small  group  of  American  commandos  are 
sent  to  destroy  China’s  first  H-bomb  which 
that  nation  intends  to  drop  on  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet.  The  story  is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Hank  Musgrave,  press  correspondent  of  long 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia.  .  .  .  'The  story 
moves  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  White  House, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Peking  and  the  island  of  Hai¬ 
nan,”  (Library  J) 


“Richard  Tregaskis  is  a  professional  writer 
whose  best-known  works  have  been  factual  re¬ 
porting  rather  than  fiction;  it  is  obvious  from 
this  novel  that  there  is  here  one  more  shoemaker 
who  should  stick  to  his  last,  ‘China  Bomb’  is  as 
amateurish  a  work  as  any  that  has  come  along 
in  years:  the  plot  is  entirely  Incredible  and  the 
dialogue  often  utterly  unreal — given  such  hand¬ 
icaps,  the  few  good  bits  of  characterization  can¬ 
not  go  very  far  toward  redeeming  the  book.  .  .  . 
If  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  Rover  Boys 
would  appear  if  they  started  using  four-letter 
words  and  visiting  prostitutes  this  book  is  for 
you — but  for  nobody  else.”  W.  B.  Hill 
Best  Sell  27:155  J1  15  ’67  550w 


j.T.cvicwea  uy  n,.  li.  juaywaru 

Library  J  92:2435  Je  15  ’67  140w 
‘It’s  a  lucky  thing  we  good  guy  Americans 
are  around  to  stop  the  dirty  commies  and  save 
the  world.  In  such  loaded  words  as  these  the 
author’s  hawkish  political  views  frequently 
surface,  yet  there  is  escape  reading  merit  in 
his  fast-moving  story.  .  .  .  The  Hong  Kong 
.setting  comes  through  colorfully,  and  the  love 
mterest  between  the  hero,  a  reporter,  and  his 
Chinese  mistress  [Mary  Wu]  is  actually  con¬ 
nected  .with  the  plot  and  not  too  torrid.  With 
Its  action  and  suspense,  the  novel  makes  ac¬ 
ceptable  reading.”  Colin  Clark 

Library  J  92:3872  O  15  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 

®  dizzy  pace.  Nobody  talks  in 
a  hotel  room  without  turning  up  the  radio  to 
balk .  the  buggings.  Hank  is  clobbered.  Mary 
Wu  IS  waylaid  and  mauled.  .  .  .  The  time  is  the 
near  future — the  Vietnam  war  is  over.  .  .  At 
any  rate,  Tregaskis  has  concocted  a  good  sturdy 
story.  It  nioves  fast  and  it  kept  me  on  tenter¬ 
hooks— as  I  would  expect  of  the  author  of  'Gua- 
^(*55]  and  ‘Vietnam  Diary’ 
IBRD  1964].  And  he  reminds  us  conifortinRly 
of  something  we  tend  to  forget  these  days: 

^fdcatY”  W  G.^^R^ogers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  30  ’67  550w 


^vix’^’T^lnch^c'^'’'^®  CHENEVIX.  See  Chene- 


TRENT,  CHRISTOPHER. 

pl  $7  Barnes  &  Noble 


The  Russells.  320p 


66-31812 


929  Russell  family  _ _ 

An  “accoimt  of  the  Russell  family  from  their 
beginnm^  down  to  Bertrand  Russell  and  the 
Uograph^'^^®  Bedford.”  (Economist)  Bib? 


.account  of  the  Rus- 
research  is  very  competent,  the 
focus  clear,  the  book  tries 
to  cover  too  much,  is  therefore  sketchy  and 
lacking  in  depth  or  analysis.  Suitable  for 
general  public  libraries,  but  not  useful  or  rec- 
library  purchase,  despite 
its  general  viriet^^°°^  of 

Choice  4:339  My  ’67  60w 

^  popular  but  serious  account.  . 
honest  if  somewhat  respectful  work, 
interesting  and  readable.  It  is  better  on  the 
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side  of  development  in  the  Pens  and  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  (a  subject  on  which  Mr  Trent  has  already 
worked)  than  on  politics.  Visitors  to  Woburn 
wiil  iind  the  book  a  useful  introduction.” 

Economist  221:704  N  12  '66  90w 
TLS  pll86  D  22  ’66  430w 


TRESSELT,  ALVIN.  The  worid  in  the  candy 
egg;  ii.  by  Roger  Duvoisin.  unp  $3.75;  lib 
bdg  $3.62  Liothrop 

67-3799 


“In  the  toy  shop,  various  animals  look  into 
the  egg  and  see  the  [scenes  within:  a  house, 
kittens  playing,  and  a  shepherdess  in  the  mea- 
dowj.  .  .  .  When  the  egg  is  given  to  a  little 
girl,  she  also  discovers  this  magic  world.  .  .  . 
Preschool  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


interest  children  from  ten  on,  especially  those 
who  enjoy  mystical  events  and  magic  woven 
through  historical  tales  .  .  .  The  brief  associa¬ 
tion  of  Casilda  with  the  wife  and  twin  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Cid  is  an  interesting  incident  that 
will  relate  this  stoi-y  to  others  out  of  Spanish 
history  and  legend.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  43:212  Ap  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Julia  Losinski 

Library  J  92:2026  My  15  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  plO  My  7  ’67  240w 
“The  book  has  some  of  the  fine  writing  and 
some  of  the  historical  interest  that  distinguished 
the  author’s  Newbery  Award  [winner]  but  it 
is  so  swaddled  in  melodrama  and  lilac  prose  that 
it  is  saccharine.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:100  Ap  22  ’67  140w 


“It  is  this  love  of  the  tiny  that  makes  [this 
book]  so  appealing.  .  .  .  [The  story  is  told  in] 
Tresselt’s  cozy,  one-eye-on-the-adult  verse. 
But  sweetness,  especially  at  bedtime,  is  wel- 
comingly  soothing,  and  Roger  Duvoism’s  illus¬ 
trations  are  a  delight.  He  has  used  collage  to 
gay,  lively  effect.  Somehow  his  sharp  outlines 
are  never  abrupt,  his  animals  and  people  are 
full  of  movement,  and  every  page  glows  with 
color.  ’  ’  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4  '67 
120w 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  20w 


Horn  Bk  43:193  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
“A  candy  egg  comes  alive  in  this  gentle 
picture  book-fantasy.  .  .  .  The  text,  combining 
prose  and  poetry,  and  the  lovely  springtime 
color  illustrations  make  an  appealing  book.” 
J.  J.  Gilles 

Library  J  92:1312  Mr  15  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p62  My  7  ’ 
lOOw 
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Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:41  F  18  ’67  90w 


TREVInO,  ELIZABETH  BORTON  DE.  Casilda 
of  the  rising  moon;  a  tale  of  magic  and  of 
faith,  of  knights  and  a  saint  in  medieval  Spain. 
186p  $3.60  Farrar,  Straus 

Casilda,  Saint — Juvenile  literature  67-2939 
This  novel  “was  sugg-ested  by  chronicles  and 
legends  concerning  Princess  Casilda,  daughter 
of  the  Moorish  King  Alamun  who  held  Toledo 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  her  sister.  Princess 
Zoraida.  The  Moorish  and  Christian  states  of 
Spain  are  desultorily  at  war  with  one  another. 
.  .  .  As  Casilda  and  Zoraida  reach  marriageable 
age,  a  young  Moslem  prince  of  Jewish  ancestry, 
Ben  Haddaj,  a  friend  of  their  brother,  enters 
their  lives.  He  is  loved  by  Zoraida  but  is  him¬ 
self  attracted  to  the  beautiful  Casilda.  .  .  . 
Against  a  background  of  medieval  Spain  .  .  . 
Casilda  grows  m  mysticism,  and  prophetic 
powers  until  she  finds  her  fulfillment  in  giving 
up  the  luxurious  life  to  which  she  was  born.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.” 
( Commonweal ) 


Best  Sell  27:64  My  1  ’67  180w 
“It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  about 
[this  work]  following  as  it  does  so  quickly  upon 
[the  author’s  Newbery]  award-winning  I,  Juan 
de  Pareja  [BRD  1965].  One  should  not  of  course 
condemn  the  football  team  for  not  making  bas¬ 
kets,  and  Casilda  was  obviously  intended  to  be 
quite  different  from  its  predecessor.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
de  Trevino  depicts  vividly  the  sensuous,  luxuri¬ 
ous  life  in  the  court  of  King  Alamun.  .  .  . 
Casilda  herself  is  believable  enough:  one  can 
even  accept  without  too  much  question  her 
mysterious  gifts  of  prophecy  and  second  sight, 
though,  as  the  book  nears  its  conclusion,  she 
acquires  a  stained-glass-window  quality  incon¬ 
sonant  with  the  earlier  chapters.  Her  sister 
Zoraida,  with  her  great  concern  for  clothes 
and  her  love  of  sweetmeats,  is  really  better 
drawn.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  de  Trevino  somehow  does 
not  seem  quite  as  much  at  ease  in  Moorish 
Toledo  as  she  did  in  Velasquez’s  Madrid.  .  .  . 
And  a  saint  as  heroine  presents  unique  problems. 
However,  there  is  enough  of  interest  [here]  to 
provide  young  girls  with  several  hours  of  en¬ 
joyable  reading  and  introduce  them  to  a  world 
new  to  their  experience.”  Rosemary  Sprague 
Book  Week  pl4  My  14  ’67  380w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  60w 


“The  book  has  grown  out  of  years  of  re¬ 
search  into  a  period  of  Spanish  and  religious 
history  that  has  not  before  served  as  the  basis 
for  a  story  for  young  people.  Here  is  much  to 


TREVINO,  ELIZABETH  BORTON  DE.  The 

fourth  gift.  246p  $4.50  Doubleday 

66-11765 

The  author,  awarded  the  1966  Newbery  medal 
for  her  book  Ij  Juan  de  Pareja  (BRD  1966),  has 
written  “an  historical  novel  set  in  the  state  of 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  in  a  time  when  decrees  designed 
to  destory  the  Catholic  Church  [led  to]  .  .  . 
guerilla  warfare.  .  .  .  [There  are  seven  narra¬ 
tors:]  Dona  Chela,  the  proud  daughter  of  a 
hacienda;  Tranquilino,  the  small  son  of  the 
hacienda  cook;  Bibiana,  the  girlhood  friend  of 
Chela;  Bizco,  a  stable  boy;  Juan,  a  foot  soldier 
for  the  Federal  government;  Don  Cuco,  a  con¬ 
cert  pianist:  and  Josd  Luis,  Chela’s  brother. 
Each  of  these  people  tells  his  or  her  story  of 
that  war — and  each  other.”  (Pubiisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Mary  Hart 

Best  Sell  25:438  Mr  1  ’66  400w 
“Events  of  [the  past  lives  of  the  seven  nar¬ 
rators,]  their  hopes,  fears,  and  loves  are  skill¬ 
fully  woven  into  the  part  each  plays  in  the  up¬ 
rising.  Each  of  the  chronicles  is  a  vivid  sketch 
with  the  characters  well  differentiated.  Especi- 
aily  memorable  is  Chela,  the  proud,  resolute, 
domineering  woman  who  assumes  leadership  of 
the  rebel  band  after  her  beloved  father’s  death 
and  mutilation  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  Juan, 
a  government  soldier  who  captures  a  priest.  As 
history,  the  novei  is  rather  one-sided  but  it  is 
deeply  felt  and  conveys  the  suffering  and 
fortitude  of  people  defending  their  faith.  Re¬ 
commended  generally.”  F.  L.  Cinquemani 
Library  J  91:280  Ja  15  ’66  160w 
Library  J  91:1733  Mr  15  ’66  80w  [YA] 
“[This]  is  an  account,  fuli  of  action,  written 
with  a  lyrical  simplicity  which  bids  for  the 
reader’s  heart  and  understanding.  .  .  .  Despite 
explicit  handling  of  battle,  rape,  torture  and  the 
pitiless  behavior  of  fanatics  on  both  sides,  ‘The 
Fourth  Gift’  manages  to  remain  an  affecting, 
gentle  novel.  Perhaps  its  self-revelations  are 
too  similar  in  mood  and  content,  like  one  thinly 
disguised  voice.  Perhaps  unselective  handling 
of  details  does  become  repetitious.  But  the 
author  has  attained  her  purpose  of  dramatically 
projecting  the  consequences  of  that  stark  reli¬ 
gious  issue  which  pitted  97  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  people  against  their  Government.” 
James  Kelly 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  F  6  ’66  650w 


TREVOR,  ELLESTON.  The  freebooters  251p 
$4.95  Doubleday 

67-12865 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  novel  the  British 
4th  Royals  are  enduring  a  battle  of  nerves 
against  the  Vendettu,  a  band  of  African  ter¬ 
rorists.  .  .  .  Forced  by  complicated  political 
reasons  not  to  attack  the  terrorists,  ...  a 
handful  of  soldiers  [free-booters,]  turn  their 
resentment  into  action.  Disobeying  strict  orders 
eight  heavily  armed  men  break  out  of  the 
army  camp  to  .  .  .  [fight]  the  Vendettu;  their 
immediate  goal:  to  rescue  the  White  Cross 
Mission,  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  from 
impending  terrorist  attacks.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Mr.  Trevor’s  special  powers  lie  in  describ¬ 
ing  .  .  .  battle  scenes  and  other  scenes  of 
violence,  and  in  writing  a  tightly  knit  and 
well  paced  novel.  The  individual  portraits  of 
the  eight  soldiers  are  not  very  fully  drawn  and 
some  of  the  latter  events  of  the  book  seem 
too  neatly  contrived.  But  the  novel’s  main  busi¬ 
ness,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  present  an  ex¬ 
tended  definition  of  personal  courage  in  con¬ 
flict  with  inflexible  military  codes.  .  .  .  Rising 
out  of  these  conflicts,  and  supplying  the  novel 
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TREVOR,  BLI.BSTOH— Continued 
with  much  of  Its  charm,  is  the  author’s  con¬ 
viction  that  British  common  sense  and  hard- 
nosed  British  individualism  are  essential  to  the 
heroic  life.”  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  27:155  J1  15  ’67  360w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  17  ’67 
IlOw 

"A  bloodcurdling  story  of  horror,  of  brave 
men  momentarily  demoralized,  and  of  how  In 
face  of  incredible  danger  they  regained  full 
stature  as  men.  For  those  who  like  exciting 
adventure  stories.”  R.  W.  Henderson 

Library  J  92:1952  My  15  ’67  140w 
‘‘[This  novel]  dehydrates  its  protagonists  in 
the  East  African  desert  during  the  colonial 
sunset.  The  story  line  Is  as  old  as  Kipling — 
detachment  of  British  infantry  staked  out  in 
the  wilds,  surrounded  by  hostile  locals.  Chaps 
going  troppo  and  all  that.  Where  modernity 
creeps  in  is  that  the  men  of  Her  Majesty’s  4th 
Royals  are  not  supposed  to  fire  on  the  fanatical 
cultlsts  who  have  sworn  to  annihilate  them  and 
who  gather  round  nightly  to  wage  ideological 
warfare  with  drum  and  poisoned  spear.  .  .  . 
Very  thirsty  reading.”  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  J1  9  ’67  250w 
TLS  p684  J1  27  ’67  50w 


TREVOR,  ELLESTON.  See  HaU,  A. 


TREVOR,  MERIOL. 

Doubleday 


Pope  John.  312p  J6.96 


B  or  92  John  XXIH  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Ron- 
calll)  Pope  67-90402 

A  biography.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Bernard  Hrico 

Best  Sell  27:328  N  15  '67  500w 
Christian  Century  84:1225i  S  27  ’67  40w 
"This  is  a  biography  of  Roncalll  the  man.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  describe  the  pontificate, 
or  to  judge  the  Vatican  Council,  or  to  examine 
the  famous  encyclicals.  It  just  tells  us  where 
he  came .  from,  what  was  his  career,  and  what 
he  was  like.  It  is  simply  and  charmingly  told.” 
Economist  223:1245  Je  17  ’67  650w 
“Most  readers  will  appreciate  [the]  frequent 
sketches  of  the  history  behind  the  circumstances 
m  .  which  Pope  John  foimd  himself  at  crucial 
points  of  his  life.  Miss  Trevor’s  refusal  to  cover 
up  the  fallings  of  past  Popes,  or  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  but  without  making  things  seem  worse 
than  they  were,  is  also  gratifying.  Most  wel¬ 
come  of  all  are  the  insights  into  the  complexity 
of  a  person  who  as  ‘good  Pope  John’  has  too 
often  been  presented  as  a  wise  and  benevolent, 
but  rather  naive  old  man.  Highly  and  generally 
recommended.”  J.  K.  Amrhein 

Library  J  92:2761  Ag  ’67  140w 
‘‘Any  book  about  Pope  John  is  bound  to 
face  much  competition.  Miss  Trevor’s  is  likely 
to  be  compared  with  Father  Balducci’s’  ‘John, 
the  Transitional  Pope’  [BRD  1965],  That  ad¬ 
mirable  book  was  devoted  mainly  to  Angelo 
Roncalll  s  inner  life  and  his  part  in  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  ...  Miss  Trevor’s  book  is 
more  of  a  regular  biography;  her  approach, 
enthusiastic  though  it  is,  is  more  strictly  his¬ 
torical.  ...  She  dwells  particularly  on  two 
aspects  of  Roncalll’ s  career,  only  lightly  touched 
on  by  Father  Balducci.  One  concerns  the  Mod¬ 
ernist  crisis  under  St.  Plus  X  In  1910  and 
after,  .  The  other  instance,  amply  docu¬ 
mented,  is  of  the  trials  Angelo  Roncalli  suf¬ 
fered,  especially  from  the  Vatican  bureaucracy, 
during  his  service  in  Bulgaria,  Greece  arid 
Turkey.” 

TLS  p943  O'  5  '67  450w 


28^1p°5.50  Vi'dng^'^-  department. 

67-11262 

‘‘Edward  Blakeston-Smlth,  lately  out  of  a 
sanitarium  (h6  was  Quite  obsessed  by  adver- 
tisins’  ^sters).  becomes  an  ‘outside  man'  for 
iLady  Doloresl  who  commands  the  'love  de- 
partment’  of  a  mass  magazine.  His  mission  is 
to  gather  intelligence  about  a  philanderer  who 
is  at  large  among  the  matrons  of  Wimbledon 
one  Septimus  'Tuam.  .  .  Pedaling  his  land¬ 

lady  s  bicycle  in  pursuit  of  the  Wimbledon 
wooer,  Blakeston-Smith  runs  into  all  manner 
of  things,  the  most  visible  of  which  is  a 
crashing  ennui.  It  envelops  James  and  Eve 
Bolsover.  and  threatens  their  marriage.”  (N  Y 


Reviewed  by  R.  C.  Baxter 

Best  Sell  26:376  Ja  15  '67  650w 


Tleviewod  by  J.  E>«  Frs^kGS 

pU  F  19  '67  330w 

Reviewed  by  Paniela  Marsh  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ja  14  bl 
400w 

“Trevor  has  developed  a  method  of  storytell¬ 
ing  that  Is  mildly  hysterical  and  disjointed,  like 
an  amateur  film.  He  creates  biza.rre  and  comic 
puppets,  and  behind  the  slapstick  is  a  serious 
moral  criticism.  Trevor’s  style  and  method  are 
well-controlled,  but  he  .is  so  inextricably  Brit¬ 
ish  as  to  make  this  reviewer  doubt  that  he  will 
ever  really  make  it  with  American  readers. 
Selection  of  this  novel  should  be  governed  by 
reception’  of  his  earlier  works.  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  91:6114  D  15  ’66  160w 

“The  fool’s  progress  Is  a  comic  exemplum, 
.  .  .  Although  this  device  produces  some  in¬ 
genious  fantasy,  it,  is  neither  fresh  nor  sug¬ 
gestive  enough  to  sustain  an  einire  novel. 
Much  of  the  action  in  The  Love  Department 
is  a  variation  rather  than  a  development  of  the 
basic  idea,  and  the  fantasy — rarely  bold  enough 
to  work  on  a  surrealistic  level-— degenerates  in¬ 
to  whimsy.  .  .  .  Since  many  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  moments  .  .  .  are  short-circuited,  often 
dropped  in  the  pursuit  of  anything  mildly  odd, 
the  novel  is  at  bottom  evasive.  Trevor  through¬ 
out  has  been  so  poised,  so  careful  to  refine  the 
dryness  of  the  farce  and  to  screen  toe  char¬ 
acters  from  complex  emotions,  that  he  seems 
finally  to  be  toying  with  the  large  subjects  on 
which  the  book  so  obviously  rests.”  Lawrence 
GrrO/VGI* 

New  Repub  156:35  F  4  ’67  1400w 
“Muriel  Spark’s  brilliant  novels  have  been 
admired.  It  now  seems  that  they  are  emulated. 
...  It  must  be  said  that  f Trevor]  owes  much 
to  her  example.  .  .  .  [This  new  nOTel]  re¬ 
sembles  in  particular  The  Ballad  of  Peckhara 
Rye  [BRD  1961].  .  .  .  Mrs  Spark  has  a  tendency 
to  be  arch;  Mr  Trevor  is  very  arch.  A  fey  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  common  to  both.  ...  A  good  deal  of 
this  is  dull — [the]  roguish  names,  the  hoaiw 
predicament  of  those  lonely  hearts  with  their 
consoling  cranks.  But  Mr  Trevor’s  sparkling 
prose  does  indeed  sparkle.  He  Is  deft  and 
felicitous,  and  carries  olf  his  lltany-llke  con¬ 
versations  with  never  a  wrong  word.  None  of 
the  characters  stays  in  the  mind  but  the 
farcical  ensembles  are  often  funny.  .  .  .  Mr 
Trevor  performs  well.  But  I  doubt  whether  he 
performs  well  enough  to  take  away  the  tedium 
of  its  having  been  done  before,  and  by  a  novel¬ 
ist  of  distinguished  talent.”  Karl  Miller 

New  Statesman  72:441  S  23  ’66  950w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  15  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  bv  Haskel  Frankel 

Sat  R  50:41  Ja  28  ’67  400w 
TLS  p873  S  22  ’66  650w 


TREWIN,  J.  C.,  jt.  ed.  The  drama  bedside 
book.  See  Rubinstein.  H.  F. 


TRICKER,  B.  J.  K.,  jt,  auth.  The  science  of 
movement.  See  Tricker,  R.  A.  R. 


TRICKER,  R.  A.  R.  The  science  of  movement 
[by]  R  A.  R.  ’Tricker  [and]  B.  J.  K.  Tricker. 
284p  11  $9  Elsevier  pub.  co. 

591.1  Animal  locomotion.  Motion  [67-69918] 
Concerned  with  “toe  physics  and  biology  of 
motion,  .  .  .  [the  authors  distinguish]  facts 
and  opinions,  laws  and  conventions,  proofs  and 
demonstrations.  .  .  .  About  half  the  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  concepts 
of  classical  mechanics,  with  the  historical 
perspectives  .  .  .  dovetailed  with  physical  de¬ 
monstrations.  .  .  .  [The  other  half  of  the  book] 
is  concerned  with  description  of  the  biological 
machinerj'  effecting  and  coordinating  motion, 
together  with  the  application  of  physical  prin¬ 
ciples  ...  to  the  movements  of  organisms.” 
(Science) 


‘‘The  ingenious  exercises  used  to  illustrate 
principles  .  .  .  provide  fine  examples  of  careful 
empirical  measurements  organized  so  as  to 
create  a  logical  structure.  .  .  .  The  biophysical 
portion  [of  the  book]  are  equally  effective. 

.  .  .  Generous  space  is  given  to  athletics,  in 
particular  to  the  application  of  physics  to  the 
improvement  of  performances;  this  should 
greatly  increase  the  attractions  of  the  book  for 
nonscientists.  By  contrast,  animal  locomotion 
gets  rnore  cursory  treatment;  Sir  James  Gray’s 
How  Animals  Move  [BRD  1953]  seems  to  be  a 
hard  act  to  follow!  The  breadth  of  the  area 
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covered  provides  both  the  main  appeal  and 
principal  weaknesses  of  the  book.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  especially  of  the  more  biological  topics, 
is  highly  (and  often  dismayingly)  superflcial. 
.  .  .  But  inaccuracies  are  surprisingly  in¬ 

frequent.  .  .  .  And  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
encounter  such  diverse  topics  as  Aristotle’s  me¬ 
chanics,  the  sliding  filament  model  of  muscle 
contraction,  and  the  mid-air  righthig  of  cats  all 
nicely  integrated  under  a  single  cover.”  Steven 
Vogel 

Science  168:366  O  20  ’67  480w 

"The  authors  have  produced  a  fascinating 
analysis  of  what  actually  happens  when  an 
athlete  runs,  jumps  or  throws  things  into  the 
air.  .  .  .  The  role  of  friction  in  movement,  the 
way  the  muscles  work,  the  relation  of  force, 
mass  and  acceleration,  the  conservation  of 
momentum — these  are  a  few  of  tlie  topics.  .  .  . 
The  cricketer  will  find  out  why  he  is  most 
likely  to  hit  the  ball  out  of  the  ground  if  he 
swipes  It  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  horizontal.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of 
mathematical  equations  and  diagrams  in  the 
book,  but  not  such  as  need  frighten  the  non- 
mathematlcal.  ’  ’ 

TLS  p490  Je  1  67  360w 


TRIFFIN,  ROBERT.  The  world  money  maze; 
national  currencies  in  international  payments. 
585p  $12.50  Yale  univ.  press 

332.1  Finance.  Balance  of  payments.  In¬ 
ternational  economic  relations  66-12516 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  K.  J.  Rothwell 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:242  My  ’67  600w 

Choice  4:323  My  ’67  170w 
Yale  R  56:XI  Je  ’67  470w 


TRIPPETT,  FRANK.  The  States;  united  they 
fell.  232p  $5.96  World  pub. 

328.73  Legislative  bodies  66-26891 

"State  legislative  thrift  is  ...  a  facade  for 
protecting  personal  privilege  and  prerogative 
from  executive  interference.  Such  is  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  this  small  volume.  The  author,  an 
associate  editor  ...  of  Newsweek  magazine 
.  .  .  speculates  on  the  future  of  the  states 
and  suggests  that  state  legislatures  will  endure 
for  sentimental  reasons  or  laughs.”  (Best  SeU) 


"The  third  and  the  nineteenth  chapters 
adequately  substantiate  [the  author’s]  Judg¬ 
ment.  Nationalistlcally  motivated,  he  has  a 
tendency  to  sharpen  the  problem  rather  than 
to  suggest  any  concrete  solutions.  These  are 
places  where  the  book  will  shock  some  delicate 
sensibilities,  but  the  Instances  are  rare  in¬ 
deed.  The  use  of  footnotes  and  Inclusion  of  an 
index  would  be  a  tremendous  asset.  Reliance  on 
Beardian  economic  determinism  and  old  polit¬ 
ical-science  textbooks  are  other  professional 
weaknesses.  However,  on  balance,  this  Is  an 
excellent  ‘seeding  ground’  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  of  our  more  critical  domestic 
problems.”  T.  H.  Scully 

Best  Sell  26:416  F  15  ’67  480w 

“[A]  readable  and  comic  long  essay  on  state 
legislatures.  To  the  author,  the  ‘true  con¬ 
stituency’  of  the  legislators  are  the  traditional 
vested  interests.  His  proof  is  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  endless  yarns.  Certainly  this  volume 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  such  recent  scholarly 
studies  as  The  American  Assembly’s  State 
Legislatures  in  American  Politics  [BRD  1967]. 
.  .  .  Recommended  to  the  student  reader  with 

caution.  4.754  g  -57  i40w 

“The  work  suffei's  from  repetition,  anecdotes 
that  fail  to  fit  the  discussion,  and,  in  general,  a 
lack  of  organization.  It  Is  directed  to  laymen 
but  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  subject  spe¬ 
cialists  who  have  the  ability  to  winnow  out  the 
valid  points  Mr.  Trippett  labors,  to  present. 
Strong  medicine,  but  recommended  reading  for 
the  approximately  7000  state  legislators  and  for 
purchase  by  definitive  political-science  collec¬ 
tions  in  public  and  academic  libraries.”  Robert 
Van  Benthuysen 

Library  J  92:688  F  1  67  170w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  19  '67  210w 


TROTSKY,  LEON.  Stalin:  an  appraisal  of  the 
man  and  his  influence:  ed.  and  tr.  from  the 
Russian  by  Charles  Malamuth:  Introd.  by 
Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  new  ed  616p  il  $10  Stein 
&  Day 

B  or  92  Stalin.  Iosif  67-28713 

This  work,  for  some  time  out  of  print  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  has  now  been  reissued 
with  a  new  introduction.  Chronological  guide. 
Stalin’s  aliases  and  pseudonyms.  Glossary.  In¬ 
dex.  For  the  first  English  edition  see  BRD  1946. 


"In  essence  [this]  is  Trotsky’s  reply  to  Stalin  s 
attack  upon  him  in  History  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Trotsky’s  views 
about  Stalin’s  early  years  and  revolutionary 
activities  are  very  similar  to  tliose  expressed 
by  Edward  Ellis  Smith  in  The  Young  Stalin 
[BRD  1967].  Although  Trotsky  pictures  Stalin 
as  deceitful  and  opportunistic,  the  reader  can¬ 
not  escape  the  feeling  that  this  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man  who  was  outfought  by  a  more 
clever,  if  not  brilliant,  opponent  in  the  political 
arena.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  truly  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  the  specialist  in  Soviet  affairs.  It 
should  be  in  all  pertinent  collections.  ’  A.  S. 
Birkos 

Library  J  92:4148  N  15  ’67  160w 
"The  reissue  of  Leon  Trotsky’s  classic  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  victorious  rival  ....  makes  more 
easily  available  to  a  new  generation  the  most 
Important  single  work  on  Stalin  ever  written. 
.  .  .  The  proud  Trotsky,  still  unable  .fully  to 
understand  how  a  semiliterate  Georgian  lout 
could  best  him,  ponders  at  the  end  of  his  vol¬ 
ume  the  possibility  that  Stalin  poisoned  Lenin. 
.  .  .  [But]  for  all  the  invaluable  insights  he 
showers  upon  his  readers  [Trotsky]  does  not 
really  explain  Stalin.  .  .  .  (He  offers]  the 
kind  of  understanding  that  would  be  useful  to 
an  intelligence  expert  during  war;  more  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  definitive  biography.  Harry 
Schwartz 

Sat  R  60:32  D  9  ’67  340w 


TRUEBLOOD,  DAVID  ELTON.  See  Trueblood, 
E. 


TRUEBLOOD,  ELTON.  The  incendiary  fellow¬ 
ship.  121p  $2.60  Harper 
260  Church.  Christianity  67-11508 

The  author  “writes  that  the  fire  cast  on  the 
earth  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Jesus  13 
flickering  with  alarming  faintness.  .  .  .  He 

asserts,  committed  Christians  do  not  represent 
the  mainstream  of  Western  culture.  A  new 
and  active  paganism  commonly  referred  to  as 
‘the  Playboy  philosophy’  is  emerguig.  .  .  .  It 
is  absolutely  vital,  says  Dr.  Trueblood,  that 
Christianity  should  again  become  a  vibrant, 
fighting  force.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“The  noted  Quaker  churchman  here  caUs  for 
a  revitalized  church — a  ‘fellowship  on  fire  — • 
that  would  counteract  the  ‘cool.’  Increasingly 
prevalent  ‘Playboy’  paganism.  Guaranteed  to 

warm  traditionalist  hearts.”  _ „  „„ 

Christian  Century  84:209  F  15  67  30w 
“[In  his]  analysis  of  present-day  Christian 
fellowship  [the  author’s]  reference  to  church 
renewal  and  successful  approaches  to  mean¬ 
ingful  parish  life  are  excellent  examples.  His 
comments  on  the  new  theology  of  the.  God  13 
dead’  school  and  the  ‘new  morality’  elicit  both 
weaknesses  in  each  school’s  thought.  Many 
portions  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  .lay¬ 
man’s  role  as  minister  and  the  pastor’s  position 
in  the  fellowship  of  believers.  Some  of  the 
material  in  the  book  is  not  new.,  but  its  presen¬ 
tation  and  style  are  commendable.  Recorn- 
mended  for  large  public  libraries.”  C.  R.  Dietz 
Library  J  92:1016  Mr  1  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  N.  K.  Burger 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  19  ’67  80w 


TRUSS,  SELDON.  See  Selmark,  G. 


rSIEN,  TSUEN-HSUIN,  ed.  Area  studies  and 
the  library:  the  thirtieth  annual  conference  of 
the  Graduate  Library  School.  May  20-22,  1965; 
ed.  by  Tsuen-hsuin  Tsien  and  Howard  W, 
Winger.  184p  $4.60  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 


091  9  T 


OCQ1 


"During  the  past  two  decades  following 
World  War  H  there  has  emerged  a  vital  and 
Intense  Interest  by  Americans  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  peoples  throughout  the  world  .  .  . 
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TSIEN,  TSEUN-HSUIN — Continued 
[and]  many  American  universities  and  colleges 
nave  provided  a  large  variety  of  courses  in 
many  area-study  programs.  ...  [A  Conference] 
was  held  in  May  1966  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  graduate  Library  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  ...  to  assess  the  Impact  of  area 
programs  in  America  on  the  research  library 
and  the  librarians  who  are  faced  with  the  .  .  . 
problems  which  have  emerged.  .  .  .  [The  pa- 
Pers]  cover  materials  from  every  area  of  the 
globe  except  western  Europe  and  America.” 
(Ann  Am  Acad)  Appendix;  Current  publications 
for  non- Western  studies.  The  papers  in  this 
volume  were  published  originally  in  Library 
Quarterly,  1965. 


‘‘The  purview  of  the  Conference  was  prac- 
tically  as  worldwide  as  the  .  .  .  illuminating 
and  thought-provoking  papers.  .  .  .  This  fact 
reveals  careful,  and  judicious  planning  on  the 
part  of  .the  Directors  of  the  Conference,  who 
have  edited  this  tool  for  librarians.  .  .  .  Fred- 
erick  Wagnrnn  and  Herman  Fussier  in  the 
paper  The  General  Research  Library  and  the 
Area- Studies  Programs'  display  unusual  pene¬ 
trating  insights  and  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  area  programs  and  the  responsibilities  of 
toe  University  research  library.  Howard  W. 
Winger,  a  director  of  the  conference,  in  his 
paper  ‘Education  for  Area-Studies  Librarian- 
Si  poses  a  direct  confrontation  with  possi- 
the  paramount  problem  of  training  the 
librarian.  The  critical  specialized 
skill  lacking  in  many  librarians  is  foreign- 
facility.  .  .  .  This  conference  report 
will  be  most  u.seful  to  librarians  in  the  colle- 

pro^^esI”’'cecn  Hobbf 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:210  N  ‘66  460w 
Reviewed  by  Don  Peretz 

_  J  Higher  Ed  38:295  My  '67  480w 
‘‘[This  hook]  is  an  indlspensible  vade  mecum 
struggling  with  the  seemingly 
.problems  attendant  to  using  library 
trained  yesterday  and  collections  being 
tormed  today  to  meet  tomorrow’s  in¬ 
eluctable  necessities  of  worldwide  research. 
Nearly  everyone  concerned  with  this  sym- 
posium  stresses  the  importance  of  more  and 
better  training  for  the  area  specialist  librarian. 
1-p  ■rolume  belong.s  on  the  office  shelf  of 
administrator  and  library  school 
nP?i.?o+w,tvho  hM  any  present  or  likely  future 
Obofer^°”^  related  to  area  studies.  B.  M. 

Library  J  91:2810  Je  1  '66  320w 


tucker,^  EDWARD  L., 
Wilde.  See  Wilde,  R.  H, 


ed.  Richard  Henry 


ad-  Library  of  literary 
thm^p^+i°£  Eri?lish  and  American  authors 
through  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  4v.  See  Moulton,  C.  W. 


er’s  most  successful  suspense  novel  since  his 
first,  over  twenty  years  ago  (if  still  not  quite 
matching  some  of  the  s.f.  novels  he’s  produced 
meanwhile).”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ‘67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ‘67  30w 


TUCKEY,  JOHN  S.,  ed.  Mark  Twain’s  Which 
was  the  dream?  See  Twain,  M. 


TUGWELL,  REXFORD  G.  FDR:  architect  of 
an  era.  2'70p  il  $4.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

B  or  92  Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano.  U.S. — • 
Politics  and  government — 1933-1945.  U.S. — 
Social  policy  67-10481 

The  author,  who  was  an  official  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  has  written  a  biogra¬ 
phy  which  seeks  “to  describe  the  transforma¬ 
tions  that  took  place  during  the  Roosevelt 
years,  to  speak  of  his  education  in  politics, 
and  to  show  how  he  used  its  arts  to  achieve 
the  well-being  of  the  nation,  then  peace.  His 
intention  was  to  start  something  that  would 
never  end.  This  record  is  meant  to  show  what 
that  was,  and  how  it  was  brought  about.” 
(Introd)  Bibliography.  Index. 


ReAuewed  by  Frank  Freidel 

Ann  Am.  Acad  373:243  S  ’67  470w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  S.  Kirkendall 

J  Am  Hist  54:439  S  ’67  550w 
“As  might  be  expected,  there  is  very  little 
new  material  here,  and  Tugwell  does  not  dwell 
on  any  of  the  controversies  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 
Tugwell’s  warm  admiration  and  friendship  for 
Roosevelt  and  his  flowing  style  make  for  pleas¬ 
urable  reading.  Because  of  the  author’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  reputation,  most  libraries  with  more 
than  four  or  five  books  on  Roosevelt  will  want 
this.  It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
general  reader  and  could  be  very  useful  to 
young  people.”  F.  W.  Summers 

Library  J  92:569  F  1  ’67  170w  [YA] 
“Tugwell’s  book  is  transitional,  halfway  be¬ 
tween  a  chiefly  factual  life  and  an  analytical 
summary.  .  .  .  He  does  not  answer  .  .  .  the 
query  of  the  numerous  voters  now  25  years  old: 
what,  after  all,  was  the  significant  difference 
between  the  two  New  Deals?  ...  It  is  right  at 
the  end,  though,  that  the  book  really  takes 
wing.  In  the  chapter  describing  the  passing 
of  Roosevelt,  and  in  the  postscript  ’Tugwell 
touches — but  lightly — an  evaluation.  The  lan¬ 
guage  IS  measured,  terse,  austere,  but  imbued 
with  the  rigidly  restrained  emotional  tension 
without  which  no  writing  can  really  soar. 
.  .  .  .The  publishers  deserve  a  bow  for  the 
pleasing  format  of  the  volume  and  especially 
for  the  fine  photographs  with  which  it  is 
illustrated.”  G.  W.  Johnson 

New  Repub  156:25  F  25  ’67  1700w 


^^CK^^.^^ILSON.  The  warlock.  192p  $3.95 

„ ,  67-12539 

Anson  Bolda,  an  American  military  agent 
returned  to  his  native 
;Mland.  He  is  to  build  a  secret  transmitter  that 
will  transmit  information  to  listening  and  re- 
satellites  being  put  into  orbit  by  the 

transmitter  is 

completed,  Bolda  is  captured,  tried,  and  im- 
IS  unexp^tedly  released  and 
the  States.  Because  of  all  the 
a  foreign  agent  is  over. 
He  IS  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  apply  for  a  job  as 

goft’^^fLibmry^T)  writer,  Victor  An- 

Best  Sell  27:58  My  1  ’67  40w 

®;  furious  time  with  each  side 
i5’  eavesdropping.  As  is 

usual  in  espionage  tales,  no  one  is  sure  who 
is  .which  until  the  very  end.  Mr.  Tucker  has 
written  some  good  thrillers  before,  and  this 
P^ular  with  the  intrigue  lovers,  'The 
comes  from  the  belief  that 

warlocks“°’'j\"w^rs^rth"*^’ 

Library  J  92:1512  Ap  1  ’67  160w 
book]  takes  a  classic  science-fiction 
Plot  formula  and  cleverly  adapts  it  to  the 
espionage  thriller.  .  .  .  The  .plot  nicely  In- 

latest  (fevelopments  in 
electronic  bugging,  and  that  this  is  Mr.  Tuck- 


^lll-ANE  DRAMA  REVIEW.  Stanislavski  and 
America;  an  anthology  from  the  Tulane 
drama  review:  ed.  by  Erika  Munk;  introd. 
by  Richard  Schechner.  279p  $5.95  Hill  &  Wang 
792  Stanislavsky,  Konstantin  Sergeevich. 
Theatr^U.S.  66-15899 

A  collection  of  pieces,  most  of  which  original¬ 
ly  appe^ed.  in  two  special  issues  of  the  Tulane 
Drama  Rwiew.  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  Konstantin  Stanislavski  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  theatre.  Contributors  include  Stella  Adler, 
Eric  Bentliw,  Bertolt  Brecht.  Francis  Fergus- 
son,  Raul  Gray,  Theodore  Hoffman,  Elia  Ka- 
zan,  Robert  Lewis,  Sanford  Meisner,  Geraldine 
E®f  St. -Denis,  Lee  Strasberg,  Gordon 

Rogoff,  Stanislavski  himself,  and  others. 


“A  concise  historic  account  of  Stanislavski’s 
1  American  .  theater  from  the 

tii'l®  §  the  .1960  s,  .  .  .  tins  book  emphasizes 
the  Systematic .  pros  and  cons,  the  use,  misuse, 
and  allied  riati.ve  Innovations  in  our  theater. 

chronologically  compiled  articles  begin 
with  Stanislavski  on  Russian  home  ground 
proceed  to  American  publications  of  the  Master- 
works,  and  conclude  with  our  theatric  ac¬ 
ceptances,  adaptations,  variants.  Munk, 
Uirough  the  range  of  her  entries  by  actress, 
director,  producer,  teacher.  adds  succinct 
cios.s  sectioning  information  to  the  other 
necessarily  one-man  works  such 
focQi  Method— or  Madness?  [BRD 

19ti9],  or  Robert  Hethmon’s  Strasberg  at  the 
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Actors  Studio  [BRD  1966].  .  .  .  Illuminating 
collateral  reading  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  reading  in  historic  and  current  as¬ 
pects  of  modem  drama,  acting  and  directing.” 

Choice  3:1140  F  ’67  160w 


‘‘[This  collection  is]  vital,  if  at  times  acid. 
It  should  be  in  aU  theater  collections.”  A.  G. 
Owen 

Library  J  91:5642  N  15  '66  70w 


“Much  of  the  text  recounts  the  personal  un¬ 
certainties  of  famous  artists  at  work,  all  moi-e 
than  willingly  recounted;  this  presumably 
should  be  both  instructive  and  reassuring  to 
young  actors.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  13  ’66  130w 


TULLOCK,  GORDON.  The  organization  of  In¬ 
quiry.  232p  $5.50  Duke  univ.  press 

001.4  Research  66-26026 

The  author  of  The  Politics  of  Bureaucracy 
(BRD  1965)  “aims  at  the  exploration  of  actual 
social  organization  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  .  .  .  [He]  attempts  to  resolve  the 
paradox  of  how  individualistic  scientific  re¬ 
searchers  nevertheless  manage  to  leave  in  their 
walce  a  highly  coordinated  and  integrated  do¬ 
main  of  scientific  knowledge.”  (Choice)  The  au¬ 
thor  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  Index  of  Individuals,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  publications.  Topical  index. 


mous  rural  unit  that  provides  almost  all  its 
own  needs.  In  another  leap  ahead  the  author 
carries  his  reader  to  Shaw’s  Fortune  in  1752 
when  it  has  reached  its  full  flower  as  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  wealthy  entrepreneur.”  (N  Y 
Times  Bk  R)  Index.  ‘“Grades  three  to  six.” 
(Library  J) 


“Beautiful,  soft,  detailed  pencil  drawings 
make  this  an  important  and  lasting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Americana.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:177  N  11  ’66  40w 
Horn  Bk  42:723  D  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Library  J  92:339  Ja  15  ’67  IlOw 
“In  a  simple  text,  graced  by  many  detailed, 
imaginative  drawings,  Mr.  Tunis  describes  the 
architecture  and  house  furnishings  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  Georgian  Tidewater  and  such  daily  en¬ 
deavors  as  planting,  milling,  building  and  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving — all  the  principal  occupations 
concerns  and  amusements  of  the  planter  and 
his  staff  in  the  colonial  age.”  G.  F.  Scheer 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p55  N  20  ’66  240w 
“Although  he  comments  that  ‘the  Shaws 
didn’t  think  they  did  anything  wrong  by  own¬ 
ing  slaves,  but  the  slaves  thought  they  did, 
the  author  infrequently  Intrudes.  Somewhat 
fictionally  embellished,  the  text  is  descriptive 
and  wonderfully  detailed.” 

Sat  R  49:57  D  10  ’66  90w 


“Tullock’s  treatment  ...  is  imaginative  and 
perceptive.  .  .  .  There  also  is  a  lot  to  the  book 
that  is  irritating.  .  .  .  Throughout  sentences 
and  paragraphs  talce  on  a  tone  more  suitable 
in  a  much  more  scholarly  or  more  rigorous 
study  The  author  further  makes  the  mis¬ 
take,  in  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer,  of  pontificat¬ 
ing  on  policy  in  a  superfluous  and  superficial 
concluding  chapter.  Despite  these  annoying 
problems — ^which  really  involve  style — the  book 
is  well  worth  reading.  And  it  has  the  virtue  of 
being  short.”  R.  R.  Nelson 

Am  Econ  R  57:1421  D  ’67  650w 

“To  no  one’s  surprise  the  paradox  turns  out 
to  be  merely  apparent:  science  is  both  in¬ 
dividualistic  and  well  organized.  In  general, 
the  book  is  full  of  non-surprises  and  has  little 
to  maintain  interest.  It  is  surface  philosophy 
of  science  and  surface  sociology.  .  .  .  Not 

recommended.”  _ _ _ 

Choice  4:993  N  ’67  130w 

“Professor  Tullock’s  Insight  is  sound  and 
good — certainly  every  scientist  will  be  able 
to  recognize  his  professional  context — but  by 
no  means  fresh.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
[he]  did  not  choose  a  more  popular  medium 
for  his  work.  He  has  little  to  say  to  the 
professional  scholars  who  will  be  reached  by 
[this  volume],  while  his  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  scientists  are  self-educated  and 
his  deeply  perceptive  encouragement  of  ama¬ 
teurism  in  science  should  be  made  available  to  a 
wider  audience.  .  .  It  is  when  he  makes  passes 

at  the  deeper  problems  of  constitution  m  the 
sciences  that  Professor  Tullock  is  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  is  very  much  an  admirer  of  physics 
and  suggests  that  the  social  sciences  are  ‘bac^k- 
ward’  in  comparison.  ...  I  believe  that  [he] 
is  wrong  when  he  claims  that  the  problems 
of  the  social  sciences  are  not  more  difficult  than 
those  of  physics.”  W.  J.  Holman 

Nat  R  19:645  Je  13  ’67  1150w 

“The  book,  despite  its  readability  and  the 
incisiveness  of  many  of  its  author’s  comments, 
must  be  faulted  because  the  author  does  not 
provide  systematic  evidence  In  support  of  his 
position  or  consider  the  systematic  evidence,  of 
others  ...  In  the  last  ten  years  a  number 
of  svs'tematic  investigations  of  direct  relevance 
to  the  subjects  Tullock  discusses  have  been 
undertaken,  and  his  failure  to  consider  them 
leads  me  to  feel  that  on  balance  the  work  ob¬ 
scures  more  issues  than  it  clarifies.”  Gerald 

Gordon  158:482  O  27  ’67  900w 


TUNIS,  EDWIN.  Shaw’s  Fortune:  the  picture 
storv  of  a  colonial  plantation:  drawn  and 
written  by  Edwin  Tunis.  63p  $3.95:  lib  bdg 
$4.09  World  pub. 

917.55  Plantation  life — Juvenile  literature. 

Virginia— History— Juvenile  literature 

OD-OOO 7 

“The  reader  is  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
rude  cabin  and  farm  of  an  ‘oronooko,  a 
planter  of  Orinoco  tobacco.  By  1670  this  farm 
becomes  the  successful  plantation  of  Alan 
Shaw,  called  ’Shaw’s  Fortune.’,  Life  is  much 
more  complex.  .  .  .  Shaw,  with  a  number  of 
slaves  and  bond  servants,  develops  an  autono- 


TUNIS,  JOHN  R.  His  enemy,  his  friend.  196p 
$3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.32  Morrow 

67-25322 

“This  is  the  story  of  Hans  von  KlelnschrodL 
During  the  occupation  of  France  Hans  is 
ordered  to  kill  six  hostages  in  the  village  of 
Nogent-Plage  He  refuses  to  kill  his  friends, 
but  is  sentenced  to  prison  after  the  war  as  a 
lesult  of  the  reprisals  and  his  inability  to  prove 
he  had  refused  the  order.  Twenty  years  later 
he  again  meets  the  French,  this  time  on  a  soccer 
field.  After  the  game  history  repeats  itself 
when  the  people  of  Nogent-Plage  take  stx 
German  players  as  hostages.  .  .  .  Grade  eight 
and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“The  futility  of  hatred  and  revenge  Is  imder- 
llned  in  the  tragic  denouement.  A  novel  with 
an  impact.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  Tunis 
utilizes  his  excellent  character  portrayal  and 
plotting  to  dramatize  his  strong  anti-war  sen¬ 
timents.”  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  117:518  N  4  ’67  130w 
Best  Sell  27:315  N  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[This  novel]  provides  a  shani.  sardonic 
view  of  war’s  sad  effect  on  the  ethics  of  decent 
folk.  Mr.  Tunis  has  written  many  fine  sports 
stories  for  young  people,  and  his  tense  account 
of  a  World  Cup  soccer  match  is  knowledgeable 
and  exciting.  He  unfortunately  flaws  his  book 
with  some  excessive  melodrama  and  a  couple 
of  absurdly  long  arms  of  coincidence,  but  the 
jarring  effect  of  all  this  is  largely  offset  by 
his  superb  depiction  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Normandy  fishing  village  reacting  in  an  entirely 
real  and  human  way  to  four  years  of  German 
occupation.  The  passages  about  soccer  are 
effective,  but  those  about  war  are  often  mag¬ 
nificent.”  Gerald  Gottlieb 

Book  World  p24  N  19  ’67  180w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 
130w 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Birmingham 

Commonweal  87:181  N  10  ’67  40w 
“[The  author]  has  attempted  ...  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  conscience  arising  out  of  an  Incident 
in  World  War  II.  On  the  whole,  he  has  brought 
it  off,  even  though  he  has  had  to  depend  here 
and  there  on  the  conjunction  of  a  couple  of 
outrageous  coincidences.  Young  people  are  not 
so  apt  to  question  outrageous  coincidences  as 
they  are  doubtful  moral  propositions,  and  so 
‘His  Enemy.  His  Friend,’  a  frankly  hortatory 
novel,  is  apt  to  do  some  good.  .  .  .  The  moral 
imperatives  are  satisfied;  judgments  are  made: 
punishment  (possibly  divine)  is  meted  out,  and 
the  consciences  of  all  men  of  good  will  ,ultl- 
mately  are  satisfied — not  without  small  dollops 
of  irony  and  pity.”  Gilbert  Millstein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  O  29  ’67  470w 


TURK,  F.  A.  The  prints  of  Japan.  339p  11  pi 
$l5  October  house 

769  Color  prints,  Japanese  66-25524 

“The  purposes  of  the  present  book  are  to  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  place  correctly  the  majority 
of  the  prints  he  comes  across,  to  read  signa¬ 
tures  and  seals,  to  identify  the  subject  matter 
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with  understanding,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reasons  for  changes  of  style  and  technique  and 
especially  to  be  able  to  do  these  things  for  the 
less  well-known  prints  and  artists.  .  .  .  [The 
book  also  deals  with]  editions,  reprints  [and] 
the  technical  aspects  of  book  production  in 
Japan."  (Pref)  Chronologies.  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“Turk  possesses  enormous  erudition  which  he 
enhances  with  a  working  knowledge  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  .  .  .  He  focuses  on  the  whole 
realm  of  print  production  and  on  the  lesser 
known  subject  areas  of  the  print  tradition  in¬ 
cluding  the  erotic  prints.  A  very  important  con¬ 
tribution  is  the  survey  of  prints  made  in  cities 
other  than  Edo  (Tokyo).  Finally,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  work  will  probably  be  the  ap¬ 
pendices.  ...  It  is  this  last  which  makes  the 
book  necessai-y  for  any  library  of  an  institution 
where  Japanese  prints  will  be  studied.  The 
writing  tends  to  be  rather  graceless  and  heavy, 
The  subjects  emphasized  seem  arbitrarily 
chosen.  The  24  illustrations  are  .dull.  Still,  as 
a  handbook  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
collectors,  the  volume  is  very  important.” 

Choice  4:284  My  ’67  150w 
“The  author  presents  practical  information 
for  the  collector,  rather  than  essays  on  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  appears  that  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Turk’s  own  collecting 
experience,  and  some  information  which 
is  basic  for  identification  and  inter¬ 
pretation  was  evidently  not  available  to  him. 
The  appendixes  include  reproductions  of  artists 
signatures,  a  list  of  actors’  mon,  names  of 
courtesans  publishers’  names,  and  other  related 
symbols  which  appear  on  Japanese  prints.  There 
IS  also  a  consideration  of  the  Japanese  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  Irri¬ 
tatingly,  though  the  information  is  sound,  the 
only  color  illustration  is  on  the  dust  jacket, 
and  the  binding  is  poor.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:665  P  1  ’67  130w 


TURNBULL,  COLIN  M.  Tradition  and  change 
I?  271p  U  $6.95;  lib  bdg 

$5.28  World  pub. 

572.96  Africa — Native  races.  Ethnology — 
Africa  67-266 

The  associate  curator  of  African  ethnology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
author  of  the  Forest  People  (BRD  1962),  de¬ 
scribes  four  ‘^African  cultures:  that  of  the  Bush¬ 
man  of  the  Kalahari  desert;  the  Mbuti  pygmies 
m.the  .  .  .  Ituri  rainforest;  the  BaNdaka  near 
neighbors  of  the  Mbuti,  who  live  by  fishing: 
and  the  Ik,  a  light-skinned,  mountain  people 
in  northern  Uganda  who  live  by  farming.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  26:403  F  1  ’67  lOOw 

14.  knowledge  of  Africa  were  to  be  lim¬ 

ited  to  only  one  book,  I  would  recommend  [this 
one].  More  wisdom  about  the  way  most  people 
live  in  Africa  is  contained  within  its  covers 
than  111  any  other  book  I  know,  for  adults  aa 
well  as  for  children.  .  .  .  Turnbull  traces  Afri- 
can  life  through  the  cycle  from  birth  to  death, 
neither  of  which  has  quite  the  same  meaning 
it  does  to  us,  and  he  writes  with  the  clarity  of 
a  man  who  knows  his  subject  so  well  he  can 
make  it  simple.  .  .  .  [Turnbull]  explains  the 
niechamsm  Africans  have  developed  to 
settle  disputes  without  pointing  the  finger  of 
always  to  maintain  the  essential 
unity  of  the  group.  .  .  .  With  Turnbull  as  guide, 
a  few  hours  in  the  African 
tribal  community.  If  you  do  you  may  come 
^ay  with  a  new  outlook  on  the  differing  ways 
Meet  their  problems  and  a  more  modest 
Ha^good°'^*'  position  in  the  world.”  David 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  9  ’67  500w 
Commonweal  86:300  My  26  ’67  40w  [TA] 
a  lucid,  concise,  and  interesting  account 
Makes  ciear  why  tribal  society 

degenerates  on  coming  in  contact  with 
World.  .  Excellent  black-and- 

white  photographs  show  African  vUlage  life 

and  artifacts  of  various  groups.  .  .  .  [This 

to_  junior  and  senior  high 
school  collections.”  Elvajean  Hall 

Library  J  92:1745  Ap  15  ’67  170w 
This  highly  readable  book  ,  .  .  answers  one’s 
curiosity  about  the  strange  and  exotic,  and  it 
synthesis  of  the  contributions 
tnaf  scientific  research  has  made  toward  the 
Pw?  ■  9,^  the.  cultures  of  Africa.  Its  au- 

bas  simplified  without  being  simplistic  and 
preserved  a  sense  of  wonder  without  conci¬ 


sions  to  the  sensational.  ,  .  .  Above  aU,  one 
learns  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
man,  or  woman,  or  child  who  is  part  of  such 
a  society.  Perhaps  the  picture  is  too  idyllic, 
with  too  little  of  the  harshness  and  crudity  of 
certain  practices  and  the  restrictions  of  pre¬ 
scribed  living  and  exacting  obligations.  One  is 
all  the  more  sorry,  therefore,  that  the  book 
comes  to  such  an  abrupt  stop  with  the  all- 
important  chapter  on  change  seemingly  tacked 
on  as  an  afterthought.”  G.  M.  Carter 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p2  N  6  ’66  240w 


TURNER,  A.  RICHARD.  The  vision  of  land¬ 
scape  in  renaissance  Italy:  pub.  for  the  Dept, 
of  art  and  archaeol,  Princeton  university. 
219p  15611  $15  Princeton  univ.  press 
758  Landscape  irainting.  Painting,  Italian. 
Painting,  Renaissance  66-11977 

“The  book  consists  of  an  introductory  section 
on  landscape  in  the  fifteenth  century,  followed 
by  chapters  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Piero  dl 
Coslmo,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Titian 
and  other  Venetian  artists.  There  follows  a 
section  ...  on  landscape  painting  in  Emilia 
from  Tura  to  Niccolo  dell’Abate.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  survey  of  landscape  in  Rome  from 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  to  Brill,  an  account  of 
Annibale  Carracci  as  a  landscape  painter,  and 
a  chapter  called  ‘Villa.’  ”  (’TLS) 


[This  is]  the  first  book  in  English  devoted 
to  landscape  in  Italian  art  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Turner  considers  the  symbolic,  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  compositional  roles  that  land¬ 
scapes  perform  in  paintings  which  as  a  rule  fo¬ 
cus  ultimately  on  figures,  and  thereby  throws 
new  light  on  many  familiar  as  well  as  lesser 
known  paintings.  .  .  .  This  book  will  instruct 
and  delight  both  the  specialist  and  the  non- 
specialist.” 

Choice  4:416  Je  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Alfred  Neumeyer 

J  Aesthetics  25:474  summer  ’67  350w 
“It  is  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Turner  to  say 
that  his  aesthetic  receiving  set  is  a  good  deal 
less  subtle  than  Pater’s  and  his  use  of  the 
English  language  a  good  deal  less  communica¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  more 
successful  than  the  first,  because  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  on  an  historical  and  not  simply  on  a 
critical  plane.  To  judge  from  his  illuminating 
comments  on  Muzlano,  Sustris  and  Garofalo, 
Mr.  Turner,  critic,  is  a  better  art  historian 
than  art  critic.” 

TLS  p260  Mr  30  ’67  1700w 
“Mr.  Turner  adds  scholarship,  a  very  clear 
eye,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  alms 
of  the  individual  painters  of  whom  he  treats 
to  the  generally  poetic  method  of  Pater.  With 
these  additions  he  also  achieves  a  poetic  feeling 
equally  with  that  of  his  literary  kinsman  and 
far  more  convincing  because  of  the  broad 
foundations  supporting  the  author's  conclusions. 
One  IS  tempted  to  say  that  he  penetrated  the 
renaissance,  producing  even  as  the  renaissance 
sornetimes  did  that  rare  product,  poetry  based 
on  logic.” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxxvlii  spring  ’67  150w 


TURNER, 

nuclear 


H.  D., 

atom. 


„jt.  ed.  The  evolution  of  the 
See  Conn,  G.  K.  T. 


TURNER,  HENRY  SMITH.  The  original  jour- 
Smith  Turner;  with  Stephen 
Watts  Kearmr  to  New  Mexico  and  Calif or- 
ma,  1846-1847;  ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by 
Dwight  L.  Clarke.  173p  pi  $5  Univ.  of  Okla. 
press 

917.8  Southwest,  New— Description  and 
travel.  Overland  journeys  to  the  Pacific. 
Kearny’s  Expedition,  1846  66-22721 

Turner  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who 
participated  .  in  the  .  conquest  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  The  journal  he  kept  while  head- 
ing  west  in  1846,  Is  a  personal  one  Intended 
.P'®  .?^he  39urnal  of  his  return  from 

California  is  the  official  report  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  I.  G.  Clark 

Am  Hist  R  73:232  O  ’67  300w 
“Clarke  is  not  a  professional  historian,  but 
^  duality  job  of  editing  and  an- 
nptatmg  the  manuscript  for  publication.  Some 
ot  these  letters  have  appeared  before  in  ab- 
but  now  they  and  the  journals 
.  Clarke  also  provides  a  55-page 
introduction .  of  a  biographical  nature.” 
Choice  4:581  J1  ’67  160w 
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“The  journal  of  1846  Is  an  intensely  personal 
human  document,  showing  the  writer’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  men  and  scenes  around  him.  One 
moment  the  entries  are  strictly  factual— -dis¬ 
tances,  terrain,  and  weather ;  _  the  next,  they 
are  introspective  and  emphasize  the  officer  s 
distaste  for  a  roving  life  as  well  as  his  longing 
for  his  distant  home  and  family. -'In  letters 
written  to  his  wife  and  intended  to  be  read 
only  by  her.  Turner  gives  vent  to  his  feelings 
on  a  grander  scale,  as  he  sharply  criticizes  the 
Catholic  clergy,  the  principals  in  the  Stocktqn- 
Frdmont-Kearny  controversy,  and  political  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  army.  The  briefer  journal  of  1847 
is  mostly  factual  and  highly  impeisonal  landj 
.  .  .  discloses  nothing  about  the  writer  s  per¬ 
sonality  or  feelings.  The  sharp  contrast  in  the 
Turner  narratives  should  prove  historically  valu¬ 
able.  .  .  .  'This  scholarly  book  is  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  Southwest. 
A.  B.  Bender  „  „  „„„ 

J  Am  Hist  54:407  S  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  W.  S.  Wallace 

Library  J  92:776  F  15  ’67  170w 

TURNER,  PHILIP.  The  Grange  at  High  Force: 
il.  by  W.  T.  Majs.  223p  $3.95  World  pub. 

67-13824 

This  “sequel  to  Colonel  Sheperton’s  Clock 
IBRD  1966],  continues  the  adventures  of  David 
Hughes,  the  carpenter’s  son,  Arthur  RamsgiU, 
the  farm  lad,  and  Peter  Beckford,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  genius  of  the  group.  [The]  mystery  con¬ 
cerns  what  happened  to  the  statue  of  _  Our  Lady 
when  it  was  removed  from  its  niche  in  Darnley 
church  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The.  present 
tenant  of  Folly  Grange,  a  retired  admiral,  be¬ 
friends  the  boys,  aids  them  in  their  search, 
and  abets  them  in  many  pranks.”  (Librap-  J) 
The  book  was  awarded  the  Carnegie  Medal  of 
the  British  Library  Association.  Ages  eleven 
to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


pressive  variety  of  volunteers  .set  up  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  tp  raise  money,  to 
build  and  staff  hospitals  m  P'aces  wheie  no 
medical  services  were  available.  (cnoicei 


Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  Week  pl4  Je  4  ’67  220w 
“The  ability  to  use  an  ecclesiastical  sorting 
for  an  interesting  adventure  story  for  .boys 
is  a  skill  displayed  here  by  the  minister- 
author.  .  .  .  Humorous  touches,  fascinating 

details,  and  a  nij-stery  are  only  .three  in¬ 
gredients  of  this  Carnegie  Medal  winner.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:472  Ag  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Kennerly 

Library  J  92:2038  My  15  '67  140w 
“The  plot  is  sturdy  enough,,  but  it  is  In  the 
lively  characterization  and  distinctive  wrmng 
that  the  great  charm  of  the  book  lies.  Zena 
Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:36  Je  17  ’67  IlOw 
“There  is  a  great  deal  of  local  colour,  num¬ 
bers  of  secondaiy  characters,  and  much  exper¬ 
tise  on  ballistics,  domestic  engineering,  ships 
and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  And  here  per¬ 
haps  one  disadvantage  of  real  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  author  is  shown:  the  .canvas  Is 
too  crowded,  there  is  too  much  incident,  too 
much  loving  detail.  The  main  theme  frequently 
disappears  from  sight.’’ 

TLS  p512  Je  17  ’65  180w 

TURNER,  WALLACE.  The  Mormon  establish¬ 
ment.  343p  $6  Houghton 

289.3  Mormons  and  Mormonism  66-19476 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


“[This  is]  a  fascinating,  inspiring  autobiogm- 
phy  .  .  The  stories  of  how  the  problems 
were  met,  of  how  the  numerous  diseases  of 
poverty- deprived  Chinese. 

Montagnards  were  treated, .  and  of  the  traim^ 
of  young  natives  as  medical  assistant,  who 
then  return  to  their  villages  to  care  for  their 
people,  will  interest  both  young  people  and 
adult  readers.” 

Choice  4:645  S  67  120w 
Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  ’66  20W 
“The  biographical  and  philosophic  influences 
leading  up  to  the  operation  of  the  ^mics  are 
treateS  simply  and  p8-n<ti‘iiy-, 

solutions  of  the  first  teams  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  later  group  in.  SpiRh  Vietnam  5 

multitude  of  new  insights  into  the  lives 
ways  of  people  still  little  known,  seen  or  u^ot- 
rtood.  There  is  good  material  here  yo^ 
people,  for  those  troubled  by  our  ttoe.  ana 
for  senior  citizens.  'The  la,nguage  is  cl^r  and 
direct:  the  narrative  holc^  youi  attention.  There 
is  a  slight  coloring  of  the  Public 
pitch  but  it  is  not  overdone.  This  book  can 
Ee  recommended  for  readers  of  all  ages  and 

interests.”  Jerrold  Orne  iin-nr 

Library  J  91:5389  N  1  66  140w 

Library  J  91:6224  D  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 

TURTON,  GODFREY.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury. 
316P''  $5.95  Doubleday 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Abp. — Fiction  67-10396 

“This  is  a  fictional  biography  of  Thorns 
Cranmer  (1489-1556).  .  .  .  The  stoiy-  is  narrat^ 
by  Cmi^mer  himself  who  interprets  the  events 
of  this  changing  era  portray  the  P^P^® 

he  knew— King  Henry  VIII,  Crpmwefi,  Queen 
Catherine,  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  bv  P.  A.  M  Taylor 

Ann  Am  Acad  371:265  My  ’67  390w 

Choice  4:178  Ap  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  George  Ellswortt 

J  Am  Hist  54:147  Je  67  400w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 
Reviewea^oy^^^^^  156:40  Ja  7  ’67  950w 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Lasch 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:15  Ja  26  67  1650W 


TURPIN.  JAMES  W.  Vietnam  doctor;  the  sto:^ 
of  Project  Concern  [by]  James  W.  Turpm 
with  A1  Hirshberg.  210p  pi  $5.95  McGraw 
362.1  Missions,  Medical  66-28058 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  doctor  “who  gave  up  a  successful  prartice 
in  a  wealthy  Callfpniia  .  to^  to  esteblish  a 
series  of  medical  clinics  in  the  Walled  City  of 
Hong  Kong,  on  a  boat  in  the  Hong  Kong  har¬ 
bor,  and  in  the  mountainous  jungles  of  Viet- 
Nam.  With  Ingenuity  and  dedication,  an  im¬ 


“The  book  is  eminently  readable.  Smooth 
sentences  chase  one  S'PPtker  with  the  relentles 
rVkvthm  of  th©  S6a..  .  .  ♦  T-ii©  a-Utiior  ftna  nia 
sourcS  have  dug  up  a  number  of  details  'W'hich 
erive  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative.  .  .  • 
the  liv&iness  of  the  whole  derives  from  its 

characterization,  the  people  |^^'times 

lav  figures.  Moreover  the  action  i.s  at  tmes 
b^ath-taking  as  events  move  rapidly  to,  a 
cllmS  So  most  readers,  especially  in  this 
countrir.  will  read  the  book  from  end  to 
withoutTsecond^r^^°r^Jfnyl-  issues  ^ 

»  ?o%'b^'^ls“‘thi"f)ld^Rllig^^ 
SalHSlleTl^ni^^^nto-V^^^^^  h%”r^ 

muses  as  Henry’s  letters  show, 
much  more  obvious).  ...  So  is  history  written. 

gfcitfS  by 

Revlewed^by  B.  A.  :Begg  ^ 

“Take  Robert  Graves’s  ‘I,  ClaucRus’  [BRD 
1934],  this  novel  is  told  t^om  the  first  person 
point-of-view,  (In  a  short  epilogue,  an  un 
kn(wn°^hand’  writes  the  stoiy  of  the  execu- 
rtom)  Unlike  Graves,  however,  the  .author  does 
not  exploit  the  imaginative  possibiliLes  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  this  devic^  "I^.e  novel 
hardly  dares  to  move  away  from  the  historic^ 
recorS,  to  develop  the  ironies  latent  in  the 
contrast  between  Cranmer  s  express  stetements 
and  his  actions,  or  to  venture  upon  any  great 
scenes  The  reader  will  find  himself  well  Into 
chsmter  five  before  he  encounters  any  significant 
dialogue.  The  book’s  most  interestteg  mornents 
come  when  it  suggests  that  some 
Boleyn’s  curious  behavior  at  the .  tline  ^  her 
death  was  the  result  of  her  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft.”  Duham|l^  ^  Mr  5  ’67  700w 

New  Yorker  43:190  Mr  25  ’67  160w 

TWAIN.  MARK.  Mark  Twain’s  letters  to  Ws 
publishers  1867-1894:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by 
&^mlin  Hill.  388p  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  pr^s 

66-17204 

“The  great  majori.ty  of  the  290  liters  printed 
here  have  not  previously  been  P^busnea.  .  .  » 
[Supplemented  by]  .^notation  from  notebo^s 
and  other  documents  .  .  .  [they]  rewra  me 
author  and  businessman  s  career  from  ... 
journalist  to  [publisher.]..  .  .  .  New  i^tenw 
concerning  the  composition,  proof-reading,  11 
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TWAIN,  MARK — Continued 

lustrating,  and  marketing  of  this  books  is  In¬ 
cluded.  The  letters  are  edited]  from  manu¬ 
scripts  chiefly  in  the  Mark  Twain  Papers  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  the 
Henry  W.  and  Albert  A.  Berg  Collection  of 
The  New  York  Public  Library.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  this  is  one  of  three  volumes  which  are 
the  first  m  a  projected  series  of  fourteen.  Cal¬ 
endar  of  letters.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Pochmann 
Am  Lit  39:400  N  ’67  210w 
“The  important  function  ably  and  gracefully 
served  by  these  three  books  ...  is  to  Illumi¬ 
nate,  by  means  of  the  primest  sort  of  literary 
and  biographical  evidence,  the  intimate  work¬ 
ings  of  a  great  writer.  .  .  .  The  letters  show 
mm  in  a  series  of  impatient  and  souring  rela- 
tionsmps  with  his  publishing  joint- venturers. 
.  .  .  As  Mark  Twain  made  the  progression 
from  tyro  author  to  author-publisher  he  be¬ 
came  mired  in  the  details  lof  the  business]. 
.  .  .  these  ventures  eroded  and  colored  his 
literary  interests,  and  by  trapping  him  into 
irreversible  involvements  they  often  made  any 
writing,  of  any  quality,  next  to  impossible.’^’ 
Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  6  ’67  390w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  92:1013  Mr  1  '67  120w 
Reviewed  by  L.  J.  Budd 

New  Eng  Q  40:583  D  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:876  Je  23  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Stone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  30  ’67  440w 
,  ‘‘The  volume  cannot  be  considered  definitive 
mpmuch  as  the  originals  of  those  (letters] 
takM  frorn  [Mark  Twain,  Business  Man,  edited 
Webster,  BRD  1946]  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  scholarly  examination.  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  letters  are  of  value  to  the 
specimist.  The  general  reader,  however,  will 
find  little  to  interest  him,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  fascinated  by  book  contracts  and  sales 
.  .  .  and  Clemens’s  amazing  self-confidence  re¬ 
garding  his  own  business  judgment.  .  .  .  When 
they  are  not  dreary  (as  business  letters  usually 
are)  they  tend  to  display  their  author’s  un¬ 
sympathetic  side:  his  coldness,  selfishness,  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  condescension.  .  .  .  The  volume 
IS  not  alLinclusive.  ..  .  .  There  is  only  one 
lettw,  and  that  a  brief  and  unimportant  one, 
to  Chatto  &  Wu’i'ius,  the  English  publisher. 
Clemens  wrote  two  interesting  letters  to  this 
firm.”  Charles  Neider 

Sat  R  60:34  Mr  25  ’67  460w 
TLS  p759  Ag  24  ’67  170w 
“Mr.  Hill’s  concise  introduction  and  his  tho- 
rough  notes  contribute  clarity  and  continuity  to 
the  often  dramatic  and  always  interesting  story 
the  letters  themselves  unfold.  A  picture  of  the 
author  at  once  complex  and  simple  emerges 
from  the  letters.  ’  Robert  Regan 

Va  Q  R  43:494  summer  ’67  600w 


TWAIN,  MARK.  Mark  Twain’s  satires  &  bur¬ 
lesques;  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  Franklin  R. 
Rogers.  485p  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
,  *18  64-24886 

‘Twelve  previously  unpublished  pieces  [ap- 
volume].  .  .  .  The  selection  in- 
‘1002nd  Arabian 
Burlesque  Hamlet,’ 
.Wheeler,  Detective.’  ”  (Publisher’s 
three  volumes  which  are 
the  first  in  a  projected  series  of  fourteen  which 
selectively  coyer  the  Mark  Twain  Papers 
now  housed  at  Berkeley. 


Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Pochmann 
Am  Lit  39:399  N  ’67  180w 
‘‘These  burlesques  and  others  in  Mr.  Rogers’ 
collection  have  their  hilarious  moments  .  .  .  and 
which  is  quite  extraordi- 
Mark  Twain  tended  to  over-publish 
the  likelihood 

rernairis  that  there  are  no  burled  masterpieces 
to  be  found  in  his  papers,  nor  even  any  start- 
larf  "®terodoxies  or  confessions.”  Justin  Kap- 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  6  ’67  390w 

initial  volumes  of  the  Mark  Twain 
Papers,  prepared  under  the  editorial  super- 
yision  of  Walter  Blair,  Donald  Coney,  and 
Henry  Nash  Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  Pred- 
tvill  di^sappoint  readers  who 
expected  the  superficially  sensational  and 
worH?  Clemens  had  for  one 
reason  or  another  withheld  from  publication 


during  his  lifetime,  but  they  will  prove  of 
g-reat  value  to  any  reader  genuinely  Interested 
in  Mark  Twain.”  Robert  Regan 

Library  J  92:1013  Mr  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  L.  J.  Budd 

New  Eng  Q  40:583  D  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:876  Je  23  ’67  250w 


Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Stone 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  30 


’67  440w 


“The  least  inspired  of  the  present  collections 
is  Satires  and  Burlesques,  and  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  Mark  Twain  at  times  mastered  the  art 
of  satire,  for  example  in  The  Innocents  Abroad 
and  Roughing  It;  and  occasionaliy  he  mastered 
burlesque,  as  in  parts  of  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
But  burlesque  for  him  was  a  perilous  form  that 
often  harmed  him.  .  .  .  [These  pieces  of  writ¬ 
ing]  are  awful — padded,  bloated,  lumbering. 
Clemens’s  taste  was  sometimes  unbelievably 
bad,  and  he  would  plunge  heedlessly  into  the 
voluminous  writing  of  trash.  .  .  .  There  is 
something  painfully  and  unintentionally  amus¬ 
ing  about  the  presentation  of  this  material  in 
august-looking  volumes,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  modem  scholarship.  .  .  .  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  critical  evaluation.  .  .  .  [Occasionally] 
this  approach  produces  a  burlesque  of  modern 
scholarship.”  Charles  Neider 

Sat  R  60:34  Mr  26  ’67  460w 
TLS  p759  Ag  24  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  Robert  Regan 

Va  Q  R  43:494  summer  ’67  600w 


TWAIN,  MARK.  Mark  Twain’s  Which  was 
the  dream?  and  other  symbolic  writings  of 
the  later  years:  ed.  with  an  introd.  by  John 
S.  Tuckey.  688p  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
818  66-19100 

“The  Mark  Twain  Papers  housed  at  Berkeley 
are  .  .  .  now  being  systematically  but  selec¬ 
tively  published  by  the  University  of  California 
Press.  [This  is  one  of  the  first  three]  in  a 
projected  series  of  14  or  so,  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  include  Mark  Twain’s  notebooks.”  (Book 
Week)  The  stories  are  “traditionally  referred 
to  by  scholars  as  the  ‘Great  Dark’  manuscripts. 
In  them  Clemens  pursued  the  bitter  notion 
of  life  as  a  kind  of  nightmare,  with  no  readily 
distinguishable  frontier  between  actual  and 
dream  life.  The  fragments  were  composed  be¬ 
tween  1896  and  1905,  when  Clemens’s  memory 
of  three  personal  disasters  were  acutely 
fresh.  .  .  .  The  dark  notes  sound  the  themes 
of  man’s  stupidity  and  rapaciousness.”  (Sat  R) 
Contents:  Which  was  the  dream?  The  en¬ 
chanted  sea-wilderness;  An  adventure  in  re¬ 
mote  seas;  The  great  dark:  Indiantown;  “V^ich 
was  it?;  Three  thousand  years  among  the 
microbes.  Appendix:  The  passenger’s  stoi-y; 
’The  mad  passenger;  Dying  deposition;  Trial  of 
the  squire. 


Kevieweci  py  H.  A.  Pochmann 

Am  Lit  39:397  N  ’67  1300w 
“[In]  the  cycle  of  overlapping  stories  and 
novels  that  Mr.  Tuckey  includes  .  .  .  [he]  has 
examined  all  available  internal  and  external 
evidence  of  composition,  including  the  papers 
and  inkS;  and  he  imposes  an  authoritative 
thematic  order  on  this  once- 
bafflifig  mass  of  materials,  the  significance  of 
which  Bernard  DeVoto  [editor  of  Letters  From 
the  Earth,  BRD  1962]  was  the  first  to  grasp. 
In  several  of  these  stories  .  .  .  there  are  In- 
sta,ntaneous  dislocations  of  psychological  time 
and  reality,  of  place,  scale,  and  perception,  of 
the  sort  usually  associated  with  hallucinated 
or  psychotic  states.  .  .  .  The  stories  are  un¬ 
finished  and  unflnishable.  .  .  .  Instead  of  having 
his  g-uilt  assuaged,  Mark  Twain  .  .  .  developed 
both  a  rude  ‘philosophy’  of  determinism  and 
despair  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  approval 
and  adulation.”  Justin  Kaplan 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  5  ’67  390w 
“It  goes  without  saying  that  every  library 
Giese  boohs.  .  .  .  This  edition  should 
result,  in  due  course,  in  the  disappearance  of 
defective  texts  of  American  classics.”  Robert 

Library  J  92:1013  Mr  1  ‘67  120w 
Reviewed  by  L.  J.  Budd 

New  Eng  Q  40:683  D  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  73:876  Je  23  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  A.  E.  Stone 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p8  JI  30  ’67  440w 
Speculate  as  one  will  about  the  origin  and 
teles,  they  are  unrelieved 
failures  as  Action.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I 
believe,  that  Clemens  left  them  unfinished. 
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rather  than  because,  as  is  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested,  he  was  psychologically  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  them.  They  are  tedious,  overdone,  oyer- 
literal,  banal,  stagey,  bathetic,  ill-conceiyed 
abortions,  without  a  grain  of  the  usual  saving 
irony  and  wit.”  Charles  Neider 

Sat  R  50:34  Mr  25  ’67  460w 
TLS  p759  Ag  24  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Regan 

Va  Q  R  43:494  summer  ’67  600w 


The  TWELVE  dancing  princesses:  il.  by 
Adrienne  Adams,  unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.59 
Holt 

398.2  Fairy  tales  66-9538 

Taken  from  the  Andrew  Liang  collection, 
this  is  a  French  version  of  the  fairy  tale  of 
the  princesses  who  wore  holes  in  their  dancing 
slippers  every  night  although  they  were  locked 
in  their  room.  The  hero  is  a  young  cowherd, 
‘  who  fails  in  love  with  the  youngest  of  the 
twelve  and,  before  going  to  her  father,  reveals 
to  her  that  he  has  discovered  their,  secret.” 
(Horn  Bk)  ‘‘Grades  two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘Adrienne  Adams  is  unfortunate  in  having 
her  own  highly  competent  treatment  .  .  .  come 
out  in  the  same  season  [as  an  edition  of  The 
Grimm  Brothers  version.  The  Twelve  Dancing 
Princesses,  BRD  19671.  Hers  is  Andrew  Lang’s 
telling  (though  he  gets  no  author  billing  on 
either  jacket  or  frontispiece).  ...  It  is  a  long¬ 
er,  decidedly  more  romantic,  version  that 
meanders  down  several  narrative  side  paths. 
While  Miss  Adams’s  ternpera  paintings  are 
sprightly  and  colorful,  with  a  Gallic  grace, 
they,  like  the  text,  seem  somewhat  overextend¬ 
ed  and  earthbound  after  the  Scribners’  ver¬ 
sion.”  S.  G.  Lanes  \ 

Book  Week  p24  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  130w 

Reviewed  by  Roderick  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  N  3  66 
ISOw 

•‘The  illustrations,  in  colors  that  are  rich  and 
warm,  are  as  romantic  as  the  stoi-y.  If  children 
have  a  choice  between  [this  and  the  Grunrn 
Brothers  version  recently  published  by  Scribner! 
they  are  likely  to  choose  [this].  .  .  Larger 
libraries  should  have  both.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:702  D  ’66  160w 

‘‘[Both  the  book  under  review  and  the 
Scribners’  Grhnm  Brothers’  version]  are  pic¬ 
ture  books.  .  .  .  Older  children  will  read,  to 
themselves  the  longer  Andrew  Lang  retelling. 

Both  books  are  recommended  to  libraries 
for  their  different  appeals  and  uses.”  Book 
Review  Consultants 

Library  J  91:5738  N  ’66  40w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Bask  -kt  a 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p68  N  6  ’66  60w 


“The  book  puts  life  into  a  subject  which  In 
many  textbooks,  seems  lilse  sheer  drudgery.  ,  .  . 
lit]  is  written  in  an  entertaining  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  author’s  research  is  well 
set  out,  with  conclusions  clearly  summarized  at 
the  end  of  each  section.  .  .  .  [This  work]  re- 
ndnds  us  that  science  should  be  enjoyable.  ... 
I  would  therefore  especially  recommend  the 
book  to  young  people  contemplating  careers  in 
science  in  the  hope  that  they  may  ^arn  to  ex¬ 
pect  fun  from  their  work.”  P.  J.  Bentley 
Science  155:1657  Mr  31  67  550w 


TYACK,  DAVID  B.  George  Ticknor  and  the 
Boston  Brahmins.  289p  pi  $6.95  Harvaid 
univ.  press 

B  or  92  Ticknor,  George.  Boston— Intellec¬ 
tual  life  67-13255 

.4n  Intellectual  biography  of  the  ,,man  who 
“is  remembered  by  scholars  as  a  founder  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  as  the  author  of 
the  critical  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
(1849),  which  ia  still  in  print,  and  as  an  early 
educational  reformer  at  Harv^d,  where  he 
was  the  first  professor  of  modern ,  language,s. 
He  was  also  the  arbiter  of  culture  in  Brahnnn 
Boston,  where  his  friendship  valu^  by 

men  such  as  Daniel  Webster,  William  Ellerw 
Channing,  and  George  Bancroft.  (Library  J) 
Annotated  bibliographies.  Index. 


“A  fresh  and  most  engaging  treatment.  .  .  . 
[Chapter  IV]  ‘The  True  Uses  of  Literature,  is 
an  indispensable  essay  for  those  who  would 
understand  the  critical  ca-nons  of  ^the  Brah¬ 
mins,  collectively  and  individually.  Much  of  the 
material  depends  on  hitherto  unpublished  mss.; 
it  is  all  treated  in  a  lively  style  and  is  ainply 
annotated.  The  bibliography  in  itself  is  a 
chart  of  one  who  has  travelled  well  into  the 
hinterland  of  this  period.’’ 

Choice  4:1119  D  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  I. .  H.  Bartlett 

J  Am  Hist  54:651  D  67  4o0w 
“[The]  professor  of  education  and  history 
at  Reed  College  has  written  a  highly  readable 
and  authoritative  biography.  PuMic  and  aca¬ 
demic  librarians  interested  in  ,the  history  of 
their  profession  will  enjoy  this,  boolu  .  .  ,. 

Recommended  for  larger  academic  and  public 
libraries.”  R.  C.  Hilton 

Library  J  92:1923  My  15  ’67  160w 
“Tyack’s  contribution  to  an  oft-told  tale  is 
his  flair  for  historical  irony,  in  this  instance 
the  irony  of  one  who  in  seeking  to  make 
America  academically  respectable  thereby  lost 
his  belief  in  progress  so  vital  to  an  Infant 
republic.”  John  Calam 

Sat  R  50:66  Ag  19  ’67  120w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlix  autumn  ’67  180w 


TWITTY,  VICTOR  CHANDLER.  Of  scientists 

and  salamanders.  178p  il  $4.50  Freeman 
697  Salamanders  66-24954 

The  Herzstein  professor  of  biology  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  “traces  the  course  of  a  career 
that  has  led  ‘from  New  Haven  to  Berlin  to 
Stanford,  from  microsurgery  to  natural  history 
and  back  again,  and  from  the  study  of  cell 
populations  in  tissue  culture  to  the  study  of 
animal  populations  in  the  streams  and  ,hills  of 
northern  California.’  In  the  course  of  his  pere¬ 
grinations  Professor  Twitty  has  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  the  great  workers  in  ex¬ 
perimental  embryology,  has  discovered  several 
new  species  and  subspecies  of  the  western 
newt,  Taricha,  and  has  Investigated,  [their] 
homing  abilities.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 

“An  authoritative,  up-to-date,  and  informative 
account  of  salamander  embryology,  behavior, 
and  ecology.  Using  his  own  experience  as  a 
student  and  scientist,  Twitty  gives  the  reader 
insight  into  what  launches  and  guides  the 
car^r  of  a  scientist.  He  deliberately  avoids 
the  use  of  technical  terms  in  hopes  of  includ¬ 
ing  the  ‘intelligent  layman’  as  -well  as  toe 
students  and  practitioners  of  biology  m  his 
audience.  Numerous  illustrations  of  excellent 
quality  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  A 
list  of  collateral  readings  and  proper  documen¬ 
tation  of  literature  should  prove  useful  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  salamander  biology 
further.  .  .  .  This  delightfully  written  book  is 
warmly  recommended  for  any  college  library 
and  every  person  who  has  an  interest  in 

biology.  ^.ggg  Q  ,g7  140,5^. 


TYLER,  GUS.  The  labor  revolution;  ,  trade 
unions  in  a  new  America.  279p  $6.50  Viking 
331.88  Labor  unions.  Labor  and  laboring 
CltlSS6S““TJ«  S.  Du“iyiDb 

The  author,  an  official  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers’  Union,,  challenges 
toe  views  “that  profound  changes  in  American 
technology,  in  the  economy,  and  in  society  itseif 
have  made  unionism  obsolete  [and]  .  .  .  main¬ 
tains  instead  that  labor,  is  on  the  threshold  of 
its  most  significant  period.  [He  considers]  the 
changes  that  will  accompany  increasing  auto¬ 
mation  and  the  increase  in  white-collar,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  women  workers:  the  progressive 
emancipation  of  Negroes;  and  the  population 
moves  .  .  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another;”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  L.  Lucey 

America  116:693  My  6  67  60w 
“This  book  is  essentially  a  defense  of  the 
labor  movement  addressed  to  the  intellectual 
community.  .  .  .  [It  seeks]  to  depict  the  labor 
movement  as  a  place  where  idealistic  young 
Intellectuals  can  work,  effectively  ...  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  life  in  America.  .  .  .  lo 
some  extent  the  author  succeeds  m  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  of  the  criticisms  of  American  trade 
unionism  have  been  undiscrlminating  and  over¬ 
drawn.  ...  It  is  easy  to  show  that  there  are 
encouraging  developments.  Idealistic  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  acts,  militant  organization  drives. 
Mr.  Tyler  does  this,  and  does  it  well.  But  it  is 
also  easy  to  overemphasize  these  aspects,  to 
accept  the  word  for  the  deed,  and  to  t^at 
superficially  or  pass  over  in  silence  real  dir- 
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TYLER,  GUS — Continued, 

ferences  and  real  problems.  And  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  Mr.  Tyler  does  this  too.” 
Maurice  Goldbloom 

Book  Week  p4  Mr  19  ’67  2100w 
Choice  4:1023  N  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Li.  A.  Coser 

Commentary  43:91  Je  ’67  1260w 
‘‘This  [book]  Is  a  highly  slgniflcant,  though 
somewhat  sketchy,  rumination  over  where  la¬ 
bor  stands  today  and  where  It  can  go  from 
here.  Highly  recommended  for  general  library 
collections  and  for  specialized  academic  and 
labor  collections.”  J.  V.  Brown 

Library  J  92:240  Ja  15  ’67  280w 
‘‘[The  author  defends]  labor’s  potential  as 
.  .  .  the  social  force  it  was  in  the  thirties.  .  .  . 
In  the  end  Tyler’s  diagnosis  is  speculative  and 
wish-fulfilling.  .  .  .  [The]  vital  sense  of  need 
for  radical  transformation  [of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment]  is  missing  from  Tyler’s  book.  Instead 
here  is  the  conventional  wisdom  of  organized 
labor  as  it  sees  itself:  a  few  notches  to  the  left 
of  center.  .  .  .  [Moreover,]  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  poor  and  what  unions  can  do 
about  poverty.  .  .  .  'Tyler  is  on  firm  footing 
when  he  analyzes  the  political  tendencies  of 
organized  labor  locally  and  nationally.  Here  he 
has  few  peers.  His  chapters  on  politics  will  be 
read  for  some  years  with  profit.”  M.  R.  Berube 
New  Repub  156:26  Mr  25  ’67  lOOOw 


TYLER,  PARKER.  The  divine  comedy  of 
Pavel  Tchelitchew;  a  biography.  504p  pi  col 
pl  $17.50  Fleet  pub. 

B  or  92  Tchelitchew,  Pavel  66-25989 

"Opening  with  the  Inaugural  Tchelitchew  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  in  1964,  the  author  goes  on  to  recall  the 
events  attending  the  death  of  the  .  .  ,  artist  in 
1957.  He  then  recounts  the  artist’s  childhood  in 
Russia,  which  was  followed  by  an  escape  to 
Constantinople  and  a  later  escape  from  Berlin 
to  Paris.  ...  A  designer  for  the  ballet  and  a 
portrait  painter,  .  .  .  the  artist  later  turned  to 
multiple  images  of  sand  and  coffee  mixed  with 
gouache.  His  .  ,  .  ‘Hide-and-Seek’  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art  represents  the  metamor- 
phic  concept  he  [developed]  in  America.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  The  author,  a  poet,  art  and  film  critic 
was  a  friend  of  the  artist  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Bibliography.  Index. 


"The  dominant  perspective  Is  not  Tchelitchew 
as  seen  by  the  world  at  any  time,  or  even  as 
seen  by  his  friends,  but  drawn  from  the  life  of 
'Tchelitchew  as  lived  and  seen  by  Tchelitchew — 
from  the  inside,  with  its  own  interior  lighting 
and  distancing — and  that  involves  dimensions  of 
imagination  which  were  Dantesque  indeed,  or 
cosmic.’  .  .  .  Considering  its  great  complexity 
of  subject,  structuie  and  detail,  the  book  is 
wonderfully  transparent.  The  prose  is  fluent, 
agile,  quick  in  every  syllable.  If  the  syntax 
takes  a  flourish  once  in  a  while  or  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  goes  de  luxe,  one  may  say  a  perfectly 
frugal  style  world  hardly  suit  Tchelitchew,  and 
a  diamond  brilliance  can  pass  for  a  heightened 
clarits’-.  There  are  some  flaws,  but  of  the 
minutest  significance.”  Donald  Sutherland 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Ja  29  '67  1900w 


TYNDALL,  RUTH  R.  Eat  yourself  fuU.  274p 

$6.95  McKay 

641  Cookery,  American.  Cookery,  Mennonite 

67-18205 

‘‘A  native  of  Lancaster  County  has  assem¬ 
bled  [a]  .  .  .  collection  of  recipes  used  In  the 
region.  .  .  .  Recipes  for  the  traditional  sweets 
and  sours,  fassnachts,  pretzel  soup,  scrapple, 
schnits  un’  knepp  and  shoofly  pie  are  among  the 
more  familiar.  Measurements  have  been  adapted 
to  modern  cookery  requirements  and  convenience 
foods  are  used  whenever  possible.  There  are 
menus  for  ‘set-outs’  and  quantity  recipes  and 
household  hints.”  (Library  J)  Glossary.  Index. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  index. 


"Ruth  Tyndall  has  a  background  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  upbringing  which  has  furnished 
her  with  the  experience  and  ta.ste  to  gather 
a  number  of  recipes  from  that  region.  .  .  . 
Special  pages  contain  recipes  for  large  scale 
affairs,  such  as  church  suppers,  Christmas 
goodies,  and  special  menus  for  company  and 
Sunday  meals.  ...  A  valuable  and  different 
.  .  .  cookbook.” 

Best  Sell  27:118  Je  15  ’67  170w 
"For  atmosphere,  each  chapter  contains  a 
cultural  introduction,  frequent  vernacular 
Phrases  and  recipe  names,  as  well  as  occasional 
bits  of  regional  humor.  ‘Feinschmeckers’  (per¬ 
sons  who  know,  appreciate  and  consume  good 
food_  in  large  quantities)  will  find  this  an  es¬ 
sential  purchase:  even  weight  watchers  will 
enjoy  reading  it.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  92:2158  Je  1  ’67  160w 


‘‘[The  author’s]  gossipy  revelations  keep  you 
going  through  the  lengthy  analysis  of  the  paint¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Parker  Tyler  takes  us  into  Tchelit- 
chew’s  mind,  recreating  the  artist’s  reveries 
and  thought  processes.  Not  only  do  we  see 
his  creative  side  at  work  but  also  his  ambitious 
side,  for  Tchelitchew  understood  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  politics  of  making  a  reputation, 
and  was  able  to  involve  his  cult  of  Tchellt- 
chevians  in  the  strenuous  task  of  establishing 
his  position  in  the  art  world.  We  rarely  get  so 
frank  a  look  into  the  mechanics  of  career- build¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Tyler  gives  us  here.  .  .  .  Tchelit¬ 
chew  is  portrayed  not  only  in  his  strength,  as 
an  artist,  self-promoter,  monumental  quarreler, 
but  also  in  his  weakness  as  hypochondriac, 
whiner  and  complainer — a  man  whose  evening 
could  1^  ruined  if  ans^body  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned  Picasso  or  Dali.  ...  A  book  on  Tchelit¬ 
chew  by  Tchelitchew  would  perhaps  give  a 
more  _  colorful  portrait  of  the  painter  .  .  .  than 
the  view  n'e  get  here  from  an  admirer  no  longer 
absolutely  dazzled  by  the  fireworks.”  Edward 
Field 

Book  Week  p6  F  26  ’67  1200w 


[The  author]  had  access  to  the  documents 
photographs,  and  recollections  of  others  in  writ- 
mg  this  candid  and  revealing  portrait.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  begs  for  shortening,  it  is  ar 
important  record  of  the  artistic  life  and  milier 
of  this  century.  Recommended  for  art  anc 
biography  collections.”  R.  N.  Van  Note 
Library  J  92:565  F  1  ’67  ISOw 


Mr.  Tyler  has  written  a  luminous  and  deer 
book  .  It  IS  a  biography  and  it  is  also  a 
novel,  but  it  is,  as  well,  a  discursive  book 

that  explains  the  paintings,  traces  their  growth 
and  a.nalyzes  their  meaning.  He  calls  it  a  divine 
COTiedy  _  because  Tchelitchew  consciously  di- 

work  into  images  of  hell,  purgatory 

and  heaven,  and  culminated  each  mode  in  an 
enormoiW-  painting.  .  .  .  [This  biography]  is 
I  perceptive  and 

painstakingly  thorough,  and  it  is  storytelling 
of  a  high  order.”  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:1389  D  12  ’67  2150w 


I  Y  t-ijiviuiNuua  au.  ii  ®i,-)  tiemnoia 

655.2  Printing — Exhibitions.  Printing — Spe¬ 
cimens.  Type  and  type-founding  65-24061 
_  "Dustjackets,  bookmaking,  periodical  adver- 
tismg,  television  pro.grams,  etc.  have  con¬ 
tributed  [to]  this  pictorial  anthology  of  mid- 
20tli-century  typographic  act  through  the 
world.  (Choice)  The  text  is  given  in  English, 
French  and  German. 


[This]  is  a  good  survey  enabling  the  student 
diverse  techniques  and  pos- 
sibili(.ies  of  the  art.  It  also  enforces  the  im¬ 
pression  that  graphics  are  a  powerful  medium 
for  any  message.  However,  the  message  of  the 
International  Center  for  the  Typographic  Arts 
would  be  more  instructive  if  they  had  employed 
now  and  then  the  effective  media  of  color — all 
cuts  are  half-tone.” 

Choice  3:1011  Ja  ’67  90w 
“Needed  in  large  public  libraries  and  any¬ 
where  where  typography,  advertising  and  de¬ 
sign  are  studied.”  P.  W  Filby 

Library  J  91:4645  O  1  ’66  IlOw 
If  only  it  _had  arrived  without  any  grand 
P^.ci-Cnsions  this  first  album  .  .  .  would  be 
widely  welcomed  on  its  merits,  which  are  those 
or  a  particularly  well-produced  graphic  arts 
annual  with  a  high  standard  but  no  special 

Unfortunately  this 
i®  b®-  It  is  on  the  con- 

supposedly  worldwide 
.tt*®  most  significant  typography 
-./  [-‘^ny  such  account]  which 

feuores  Gill,  Lissitzky,  E.  R.  Weiss,  Cassandre. 
Mardersteig,  Morison,  Bayer,  Van  Krimpen, 
Rogera  and  Johnston,  to  take  only  a  few^  [is 
.  The  root  of  the  trouble  must  lie  in 
®'PP™8.ch,  which  called  for  com- 
petitive  entries  ....  The  whole  scheme,  in 
other  words,  _  was  born  under  the  sign  of  self- 
recommendation,  and  naturally  what  it  dredged 

designs  of  the  1960^ 
chiefly  from  advertising  and  allied  forms  of 
public  relations.  .  .  .  How  on  earth  did  the 
twelve  eminent  jury  members  .  .  .  get  miied  up 
In  tins  smugly  presented  fiasco?” 

7LS  pl036  N  17  ’66  650w 
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U  CHI  DA,  YOSHIKO.  Suml’s  special  happen¬ 
ing:  pictures  by  Kazue  Mizumura.  unp  $3.50: 
lib  bag  $3.31  Scribner 

66-24484 

•‘Japanese  respect  for  old  age  Is  shown  in 
[this  storyl.  .  .  .  Sumi.  an  enterprising  girl 
of  7,  gives  Ojii  Chan  an  extra  special 
present  on  his  99th  birthday,  and  the  whole 
town  gets  in  on  the  act.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 
“Grades  one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  B.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:173  N  11  '66  30w 
“Story  and  pictures  pleasantly  capture  pres¬ 
ent-day  Japanese  village  life.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:707  D  ‘66  lOOw 
“Simple  but  original  story  with  vivid,  realis¬ 
tic  pictures  will  appeal  to  children.  Sumi  is  a 
definite  individual:  her  village,  with  its  people 
shown  wearing  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and 
Western  clothing,  is  very  convincing.  Tradi¬ 
tional  respect  for  age  is  expressed  in  present¬ 
ing  the 
very  old 

and  breezy  style,  -  _  — -  ,  „  -  ,  ,  . 

few  Japanese  words  used  are  not  defined  but 
their  meanings  emerge  clearly  from  the  con¬ 
text.”  P.  A.  McKenzie 

Library  J  91:5219  O  16  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Aileen  Pippitt  „„ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p60  N  6  ’66  80w 


UDALL,  STEWART  L.  The  national  parks  of 
America  [by]  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  the  eds. 
of  Country  beautiful:  editorial  direction: 
Michael  P.  Dineen:  ed.  by  Robert  L.  Poiley 
[and  others].  225p  11  col  11  maps  $16.95 
Putnam 

917.3  National  parks  and  reserves — U.S. 

U.S. — Description  and  travel — Views  ^ 

66-27672 

This  book  Includes  “some  170  photographs, 
many  of  them  9"  x  12",  half  of  them  in  full 
color  and  the  rest  In  monochrome  and  duo- 
tone,  of  .  .  .  scenes  in  31  national  parks.  .  .  . 
The  text  gives  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the 
parks  and  describes  some  of  Its  highlights. 

.  .  .  There  is  an  appendix  describing  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  seven  proposed  new  national  parks. 
(Library  J ) 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  ’66 
IlOw 

“Except  for  a  few  of  the  'red-rock  parks  of 
the  Southwest  which  seem  slightly  off  In  color, 
the  photographs  are  jewels  that  should  bring 
back  fond  memories  for  those  who  have  visited 
the  parks  and  inspire  the  others  to  dp  so.  .  .  . 
But  unfortunately  there  is  no  hint  of  some  of 
the  dangers,  such  as  the  damming  of  the 
Colorado,  to  some  of  our  already  existing 
parks.”  Walter  Harding 

Library  J  91:6614  N  15  66  170w 


plaint  can  be  that  it  is  far  too  short.  .  .  .  Some 
of  Mr.  Uden’s  passages  add  pungently  to  the 
Image  presented  by  existing  portraits.  .  . To 
hope  that  a  book  will  achieve  a  second  edition 
Is  usually  considered  a  back-handed  compli¬ 
ment.  They  Looked  Like  This  needs  time  to 
grow:  the  additions  must  be  inserted,  and 
there  should  be  a  list  of  sources:  illustrations 
— they  need  only  be  small  reproductions,  eight 
or  so  to  the  page — could  be  added.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  potential  value.” 

TLS  p52  Ja  19  ’67  900w 

UHL,  MELVIN  JOHN.  About  eggs  and  crea¬ 
tures  that  hatch  from  them;  il.  by  Madalene 
Otteson.  47p  $2.50:  to  libs  and  schools  $1.88 
Melmont  pubs. 

674.3  Embryology— Juvenile  literature. ,  Ani¬ 
mals— Habits  and  behavior— Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-11633 

An  account  “of  the  number,  size,  and  way 
In  which  eggs  are  cared  for  by  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  birds.  Insects  and  mammals.  .  .  . 
Grades  two  to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“An  interesing  account.  .  .  .  Informative  and 
profusely  Illustrated.”  A.  S.  Fish 

Library  J  91:3530  J1  ’66  30w 
“For  the  youngest  readers  [this]  is  a  rather 
sketchy  view.”  Philip  and  Phylis  Morrison 
Scl  Am  216:142  D  ’66  20w 

ULLIVIANN,  WALTER.  The  individual  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  middle  ages.  160p  $5  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  press 

321.3  Feudalism.  Individualism  65-24791 
“While  today  in  most  societies  the  Individual 
as  a  citizen  has  a  common  standing  and  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  take  part  in  government,  the 
individual  during  the  Middle  Age.?  was  seen  as 
merely  subjected  to  superior  authority.  Yet  it 
was  in  this  same  period  that  the  higluy  influ¬ 
ential  emphasis  on  the  rule  of  law  was  bom  and 
applied.  .  .  .  These  lectures,  delivered  [in  1965] 
at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  seek  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  concept  of  the  citizen  M  we 
know  it  would  not  and  did  not  emerge  in  the 
medieval  period.”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  au¬ 
thor  is  professor  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  at  Cambridge  University,  England.  Index. 


“[The  author]  outlines  with  admirable  clarity 
the  way  in  which  the  individual  was  conceptu¬ 
alized  in  the  theoretical  constructs  of  medieval 
thinkers.  Juxtaposed  to  the  theoretical, 

the  actual  working  relationship  the  in¬ 
dividual  had  with  the  feudal  government 

is  delineated.  One  will  find  in  this  work  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  of  the  relationship  between  the 
king  .  .  .  and  those  in  the  barony  and  the  lesser 
states.  An  excellent  overview  of  some  of  the 
more  salient  aspects  of  medieval  political  the¬ 
ory  is  also  presented.  All  these  features  com¬ 
bine  to  make  this  book  an  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  historical  scholarship. 
W.  S.  Debenham 

Library  J  91:6084  D  16  66  160w 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxiii  summer  ’67  170w 


UDEN,  GRANT,  comp.  They  looked  like  this: 
an  assembly  of  authentic  word-portraits  of 
men  and  women  in  English  history  and  li¬ 
terature  over  1900  years.  306p  $6  Barnes  & 
Noble 

920  Great  Britain — Biography  66-7971 

There  are  here  “some  400  brief,  topographical 
descriptions  by  people  who  knew  thein,  of  men 
and  women  in  Englisn  literature  and  history 
over  the  past  1900  years.  Included  are  kings, 
queens,  highwaymen  (Dick  Turpin),  a  cornpany 
of  1689  invading  Highlanders,  dandj^es  (Beau 
Brummell)  and  an  18th-century  London  street 
vendor  (’riddy-Doll).”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[This]  anthology  will  appeal  to  readers  of 
all  ages.  As  a  bedside  companion  it  is  ideah 
but  more  serious  students  will  also  find  much 
of  value  to  them  in  its,  pages.  .  A  book  for 
large  and  medium  public  and  sch^ool  libraries. 
Also  a  ve^^accepta|e^present.  ,P.  W.^Fil^^^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  30  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:48  My  20  ’67  70w 
“[The  author  realized]  after  nearly  fifty 
years  of  reading  history,  how  Bttle  accurate 
knowledge  I  had  of  the  way  characters  look 
to  their  contemporaries .  The  anthplp^ 
he  has  put  together,  wiUi  Its  40(1  entries,  makes 
a  good  start  on  the  problem,  and  the  only  com- 


ULRICH,  HOMER.  Chamber  music.  2d  ed  401p 
$10:  text  ed  $8.76  Columbia  univ.  press 
786.7  Chamber  music — History  and  criticism 

66“i7yoy 

This  second  edition  “seeks  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
creasing  impact  of  chamber  music  on  concert 
life  everywhere.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
its  growth  to  about  1730  have  been  completely 
rearranged,  and  much  new  material  has  been 
Incorporated.  Sections  on  composers  treated 
sketchily  or  not  at  all  in  the  first  edition— 
notably  Vivaldi  and  Boccherini— have  been  en¬ 
larged  or  added.  .  .  Tim  very  definition  of 

chamber  music  has  been  broadened  to  include 
violin  sonatas  and  ceUo  sonatas.  .  .  .  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  contemporary  music  has  been  rewritten 
and  expanded  to  take  into  account  the  most 
recent  developments.”  (Pref)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex.  For  first  edition  see  BRD  1948. 


“The  core  of  the  book  remains  essentially 
Intact— the  chapters  devoted  to  Haydn,  Mozart. 
Beethoven.  and  the  Romantics  are  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  except  for  addition  material. 
.  .  .  The  generous  supply  of  subheamngs 

Improves  the  overall  format  of  the  book 
notably  and  adds  measurably  to  reader 
comfort:  specific  topics  ,  are  more  easily 
located:  and  the  entire  book  becomes  more 
readily  usable.  The  bibliography  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  but  unevenly:  and  the  footnotes — in 
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ULRICH,  HQMBH—OonUnued 
some  places — brought  up  to  date.  The  now 
dated  list  of  chamber  music  publications  and 
discography  included  in  the  first  edition  have 
been  wisely  deleted.” 

Choice  4:432  Je  ’67  240w 
‘‘Professor  Ulrich,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  music  department,  modestly  holds 
back  from  depth  analyses  and  usually  declines 
to  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  changes  in 
musical  style  or  other  historical  questions. 
Giving  little  attention  to  conterminous  musical 
activity,  and  less  to  extra-musical  forces,  he  is 
left  with  a  rather  spare  chronology.  ...  The 
final  impression  is  of  a  decent  job  done,  though 
the  task  was  perhaps  not  worth  the  trouble.” 
G.  A.  Marco 

Library  J  92:244  Ja  15  ’67  170w 


ULYATT,  KENNETH.  North  against  the  Sioux. 

224p  $3.96  Prentice-Hali 

67-16393 

This  novel  ‘‘is  about  the  pushing  of  the 
white  man’s  frontier  forward  into  Sioux  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  1860s.  .  .  .  The  story  centers 
on  the  campaign  of  the  great  Indian  chief. 
Red  Cloud,  the  siege  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney, 
the  tremendous  ride  of  a  civilian  scout,  Portugee 
John  Phillips,  toi  bring  help,  and  the  continued 
assault  of  3,000  Indians,  more  united  than  ever 
before.”  (TLS) 


Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  120w  [TA] 
‘‘Action  is  the  keynote  of  this  western  novel. 
.  .  ..  Mr.  Ulyatt  is  at  his  best  in  describing 
Phillip’s  epic  ride  for  help  through  winter 
weather  and  snow  from  Fort  Phil  Kearney  to 
Fort  Laramie  after  the  Fetterman  disaster. 
His  novel  lacks  any  love  interest  and  will  ap¬ 
peal  mainly  to  western  buffs.”  T.  W.  Wright 
Library  J  92:1952  My  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:3210  S  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 

•  "4-0  Powder  River  country 

in  1866  makes  the  terrain  clear.  Mr.  Ulyatt 
writes  much  more  than  a  mere  tale  of  clashes 
battles.  He  is  historically  based  and  puts 
the  Indian  case  fairly,  explaining  the  broken 
treaties  and  the  bad  faith  on  the  white  man’s 
side.  .  .  The  clarity  and  tension  of  the  writing 

make  this  a  most  exciting  story,  but  more  than 
this,  a  story  from  which  one  learns  a  great 
deaL 

TLS  p514  Je  17  ’65  120w 


UMANS,  SHELLEY,  jt.  auth.  Teaching  the  dis¬ 
advantaged.  See  Loretan,  J.  O. 


^P’^UL  A.  The  Karlye  Djaml. 
(Bolhngen  ser)  v  1-3  321;334:335-653p  U  col  II 
$55  Pantheon  bks. 

759.9496  Istanbul.  Karlye  Camil.  Mosaics. 
Mural  painting  and  decoration.  Art,  By¬ 
zantine  6^-10404 

conquest  of  Constan- 
Unople  in  1453,  the  Turks  plastered  over  the 
frescoes  and  mosaics  In  the  Church  of  the  Mon¬ 
astery  of  the  .Chora  [which  served!  as  the 
Mosque  of  Kariye  Djami  until  1948,  when  the 
building  was  secularized  and  the  Byzantine 
Institute  of  the  U.S.  began  the  .  .  .  work  of 
cleaning  and  restoring  the  art  works.  Volume  I 
contains  a  historical  introduction  and  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  mosaics  and  frescoes,  which  are 
pictured  in  Volumes  II  and  III.”  (Time)  Bib¬ 
liography  in  volume  one.  Iconographic  index 
A  fourth,  volume.  Studies  in  the  Art  of  the 
Karlye  Djaml  is  in  preparation. 


The  nonspecialist  will  understand  the  Im- 
portance  of  the  Kariye  Djami  in  Byzantine  art. 

irnaglne  studying  the  evolution  of 
Michaelangelp  in  the  absence  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  ’The  Kariye  is  the  last  major  monu¬ 
ment  of  medieval  Greek  civilization.  .  The 
organization  of  this  complex  book— the  '  most 
thorough  description  ever  produced  bv  a  By¬ 
zantine  archaeologist — is  superb.  .  .  .  The  mo¬ 
saics  and  frescoes  .  .  .  are  magniflcentlv  pre¬ 
sented  m  the  plate  volumes  (II  and  III).  Plans 
and  sections  are,  repeated  in  each  volume  and 
•^syed  to  the  plates  and  iconologlcal  discus¬ 
sions.  Material  for  the  expert  is  clearly  but  not 
inconveniently  seppa.ted  from  the  text  addressed 
layman.  Students  will  be  awed  by  this 
y’'®alth  of  l^e  medieval  art,  scholars  by  raw- 
material  ,, sufficient  for  generations  of  further 
researc 


"[The  author!  is  professor  of  Byzantine 
Architecture  and  Archaeology  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity — Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  active  in  the  restoration  of  the  church 
and  in  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  and 
coverings.  .  .  .  He  displays  a  wide  knowledge 
of  Byzantine  iconology,  history,  and  religious 
tradition  in  Identifying  the  scenes  and  persons 
represented.  This  is  ...  a  necessary  purchase 
for  any  library  concerned  with  Byzantine  or 
medieval  art.  It  will  have  great  appeal  for  the 
informed  layman  and  art  student.”  J.  L.  Dew- 

Library  J  92:665  F  1  ’67  260w 
‘‘A  magnificently  rendered  work:  the  free- 
flowing  flgures,  the  bold  and  Imaginative  use 
of  color  and  the  naivety  and  charm  of  some 
subjects  do  much  to  support  those  art  his¬ 
torians  who  claim  that  the  Italian  Renaissance 
was  fathered  by  exiled  Byzantine  painters.” 
Time  88:117  D  9  '66  150w 
TLS  p324  Ap  20  ’67  550w 
‘‘Since  these  books  are  small  folios,  the  pho- 
tog-raphs  are  large  enough  to  give  a  sense 
of  texture  and  the  look  of  the  individual  tes¬ 
sera  or  brush  stroke.  Thus  the  reader  is  enabled 
to  make  a  complete  reconstruction  of  this  most 
carefully  recorded  building  by  means  of  the 
author’s  very  clear  and  precise  text  and  the 
publisher’s  equally  clear  and  precise  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  .  .  The  entire  iconographic  scheme 
soon  catches  one  up  in  its  layers  of  historical, 
allegorical,  or  dogmatic  meaning  through  which 
one  is  so  carefully  guided  by  the  author.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxxx  summer  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  Oleg  Grabar 

Yale  R  56:603  Je  ’67  1050w 


UNDERWOOD,  PAUL  S.  Getting  to  know 
Eastern  Europe:  il.  by  Polly  Bolian.  64p  maps 
lib  bdg  $2.68  Coward-McCann 

914.7  Europe — -Description  and  travel — 
Juvenile  literature.  Communist  countries — 
Description  and  travel — Juvenile  literature 

65-20376 


The  author  describes  "the  Communist  bloc 
countries  of  eastern  Europe:  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Albania  ...  in  a  general  essay  that 
ufals  with  the  life,  industrialization,  and 
adaptation  of  these  peoples  to  the  Communist 
system.  [Chronology.  Index.]  Grades  four  to 
SIX.”  (Library  J) 


The  rnatenal  .  .  .  is  well-balanced  and 
easily  understood.  One  could  wish  for  photo- 
graph.s  instead  of  drawings,  however.”  M.  S. 

Christian « Science  Monitor  pB9  My  4 
67  60w 

"The  author  spent  six  years  In  this  area 
reporting  for  the  New  York  Times.  He  has 
included  some  history  to  give  meaning  to  the 
present-day  situa(;ion  in  these  countries,  but 
nis  mam  emphasis  is  on  geography  and  the 
current  way  of  life.”  Irene  Davis 

Library  J  92:340  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 


UNGER,  LEONARD,  ed.  Seven  modern  Amer- 
introduction.  303p  $5.60  Univ. 

of  Minn,  press 

811  American  poeti'y — History  and  criticism 

67-12967 

tt'  A  collection  of  seven  numbers  from  the  .  .  . 
University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on  Amer¬ 
ican  writers  series.  Included  are:  Robert  Frost, 

Wallace  Stevens,  by 
William  York  ’lindalT:  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Brinnln:  Ezra  Pound,  by 
William  Van  p  Connor:  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
J-  Eliot,  by  Leonard 
by  George  Hemphill. 
Leonard  Unger  has  written  an  .  .  .  introduction 
on  modern  American  poetry  and  on  these  seven 
BTbliog?a§hy.®lS.  Particular.”  (Library  J) 


[the  poets!  is  given  an  all-too-brief 
critical  treatment,  the  best  of 
Malcolm  Brinnin’s  essay  on 
V  illiams  Brinnin  risks  some  discriminations  and 
?.ti!o‘^“rnents  among  the  poems:  too  often 
®''itics  seem  concerned  merely  with 
the  works  (criticism  and  flc- 

|obby|,™»^  “ 

Choice  4:837  O  ’67  120w 
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“Well  written  and  documented.  For  literature 
collections  in  both  public  and  academic  librar¬ 
ies.”  Julia  Morrison  ^ 

Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  74:780  D  1  67  20w 

“Most  successful  in  this  volume  ^e  the 
essays  on  Ransom  and  Tate,  perhaps  because 
these  lesser  figures  have  not  been  f s  mucn 
looked  at.  .  .  .  These  essays  are  workmanlike 
and  intelligent:  mixtures  of  interesting  „bio- 
graphical  material  and  ^nsible  criticisin. 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p35  Je  25  67  300w 


UNGER,  LEONARD.  T.  S.  Eliot;  moments  and 
patterns.  196p  $5.75  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 
828  Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns  _  66-27420 

"Seven  essays  on  aspects  of  Eliot  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  this  collection  of  Mr.  Unger  s  work, 
along  with  a  brief  selective  bibliography  on 
the  poet.”  (Am  Lit)  Two  of  the  essays 
appeared  in  the  Southern  Review  and  the 
Sewanee  Review.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:293  My  ’67  180w 
“For  tlie  average  reader  much  of  the  poetry 
and  many  plays  of  T. 

plained  mysteries.  .  .  .  [The  author]  is  ador¬ 
ably  successful  m  dispelling  some  of  the  mys¬ 
tery.  Too  often  critics  of  Eliot  s  works  speak 
a  private  jargon  and  seem  only  interested  in 
communicating  with  each  ,  othM.  . 
has  no  such  snobbish  intentions.  He 
enjoys  the  poetry  and  plays  of  T.  S..  Elwt  and 
he  intends  to  use  a  cl^r  and  precise  English 
prose  style  to  explore  this  difficult  subject.  ... 
With  reference  to  The  Love  being  (Jf  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock,’  ‘The  Wasteland,  and  The  Cocktail 
Party,’  Mr.  Unger  skillfully  analyzes  such  re¬ 
curring  themes  as  the  fragmentation  of  ®very- 
day  experience,  the  isolation  and  alienation  of 
man,  and  the  difficult  of 

express  the  inexpressible.  In  anotlmr  excellent 
essay  tracing  the  correspondences  between  me 
images  and  emotive  patterns 
Conrad’s  ‘Heart  of  Darkness  and  those  found 
in  Eliot’s  early  poetry,  we  discover  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  both  of  these  artists.”  Henry  Hal- 

Library  J  91:5972  D  1  ’66  250w 
“The  earliest  [essay  here]  is  dated  1939;  the 
rest  come  chiefly  from  the  forties  .and 
fifties,  the  great  age  of  ‘Eliotic  explication. 
Mr  Unger  is  adroit  in  tracking  down  thematic 
references  and  exploring  associated,  imageries, 
and  while  his  zeal  sometimes  leads  him  astray— 
for  instance,  in  his  misreading,  as  I  believe,  ot 
the  hyacinth  passage  in  The  Waste  Land 
—it  also  often  enough  engages  our  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  carries  us  easily  along.  But  at 
the  end  we  know  that  most  of  what  he  says 
we  have  read  .  before.”  Hayden  Carruth 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  N  27  66  600w 

“In  spite  of  the  claims  on  the  dust  jacket 
that  this  is  a  study  of  the  ^velopment  ... 
of  a  critic’s  thinking  about  T.  S.  Eliot,  this 
volume  is  really  only  a  collection  of  P^®Tlously 
published  articles.  Admittedly,  Leonard  Iffiger 
is  a  perceptive  critic  of  Eliot,  especially  when 
explicating  individual  poems  .  ,  9*’.jp®mtuig 

out  patterns  which  recur  througlmut  the  com¬ 
plete  canon  of  poetry,  plays,  and  prose.  ... 
[He]  is  less  helpful  when  he  attempts  a  source 
study  ...  or  a  sketchy  history  of  critical  ap¬ 
proaches.  .  .  .  Yet  finally,  the  chief  fault  of 
this  ^llection  lies  not  so  much  in  the  essays 
themselves  as  in  the  attempt  to  force  any  mo^ 
concrete  a  relationship  than  that  all  of  them 
happened  to  be  written  by  the  same  person.  ” 

Va  Q  R  43:lxviii  spring  ’67  170w 


UNGERER,  MIRIAM.  The  too  hot  to  eeok 
book:  ii.  by  Tomi  Ungerer.  176p  $3.95  Walker 

641.5  Cookery  66-17226 

The  emphasis  in  this  cookbook  is  on  “those 
foods  ‘in  season,’  served, as  fresh  as  possilfia 
The  usual  range  of  recipes  is  covered  from 
hors  d’ oeuvres  through  desserts  wRh  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  on  herbs,  cheeses,  and  the  art 
of  stocking  a  summer  cupboard.  (Library  J) 


dishes  are  well-knowia ,  .  .  .  T^  directing 
are  a  litUe  less  explicit ,  than  they  ought  to 
be  and,  occasionally,  an  ingredient  is  leH  out 
of  the  listing  though  it  is  called  for  m  ^ 

Mimi  Sheraton^  ^^Ow 

“This  collection  of  recipes  is  not  ,aa  distinc¬ 
tive  as  the  title  of  the  book  inmlies.  There 

are  some  outstanding  recipes  for  summer 

soups,  salads,  fish,  shellfish  and  fi  esh  vege 
tables  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  cheeses  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  describes,  individual  typ^  of 
cheeses  with  suggestions  for  selecting  and 
serving  each  one.  A  rather  run  of-the-miii 
cookbook  which  will  make  an  inexpeMiye  but 
not  distinguished  addition  to  a  collection  of 

cookbooks.”  R.  Q.  ti  ’cr  nnw 

Library  J  91:3426  J1  66  IlOw 


UNGERER,  TOMI.  Moon  man.  40p  col  il  $4.50 

Harper  66-12135 

A  story  in  which  the  hero  “is  an  earth 
e-azer  and  the  party  he  came  down  to  join  is 
fhown  as  a  dissolute  revel.  ,He  is.  greeted  by 
a  very  militaristic  society,  in  winch  genemls 
take  charge  and  pMice ,  are  gun-happ^  They 
seize  Moon  Man  and  jail  him  rather  than  in¬ 
vestigate  him.  He  escapes  through  Uie  bars  by 
diminishing  to  his  third  quarter  and  is  chased 
fr^  the  sort  of  wild  dancing  party  that  in¬ 
trigues  him  to  the  castle  of  a  scientist  who 
rockets  him  back  to  the  moon.  .  .  .  Grades  one 
to  three.”  (Library  J) 


“[This]  is  a  bright  and  attractive  array  of 
some  things  that  would  be  pleasant  to  eat 
rt?’ring  a  heat  wave,  most  of  which  are  cooked 
In  idlance  ind  then  chilled.  Meats  are  grilled 
or  sau&ed  tartead  of  roasted,  there  are  a  num- 
h^r  o^  main-couree  salads,  and  very  few  des¬ 
serts  which  seems  sensible  when  so  many 
fresh’  fruits  are  at  their  best.  Most  of  the 


“In  its  originality  of  conception,  individuM 
‘?tatement  and  beauty  of  execution,  [this]  is 
eartfy  one  of  the  best  picture  books  m  recent 
yelrl  It  is  pertinent,  contempqra^,  coolly  acid 
in  tone,  and  altogether  magical.  Of  course, 
since  it’s  by  Ungerer,  it  is  also  ,veiy  funny. 
uSgIrer’s  style  is  at  ,once  dramatically  simple 
and  amply  rich  in  comic  overtone.  His  ideas  are 
condensed,  everything  superfluous  strained  out, 
and  the  result  is  a  grandly  ffirceful  image  in 
both  language  and  art.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of 
^nderful  details  that  ,slip  easily  into  the  large 
and  simple  scheme  without  imce  roughing  up 
the  smooth  surface.”  Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  p2  (spring  children  s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  360w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  My  4 
’67  80w 

“A  gigantic,  wacky,  pseudo -scientific,  moral 
tale  of  a  loneiy  Moon  Man  who  cqrnes,  down,  to 
Earth  and  of  nis ,  frustrations  and  hair-raising 
adventures.  Here  is  great  entertainment  for  the 
entire  family.”  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  67  4UW 

“The  illustrations  suggest  more  in  this  qver- 
sized  book  than  the  brief  text.  They  are  painted 
with  the  facility  of  a  most  sophistica,ted  cai- 
toonist  and  violent  stupidity  is  irnplicit  in  the 
faces,  even  in  the  sly,  saP-feefhed  grin  of  the 
scientist  who  comes  to  Moon  Man  s  aid.  The 
iaclret  calls  it  ‘gentle  satire.’  It  seems  more  of 
i  °  eer  at  modern  civilization.  The  color  work 
^  ^the  most  attractive  feature,  but  on  the 
whole  it’s  an  adult  camp  fancier  s  book  ^d  a 
malevolent  stare  at  a  decadent  society.  E.  S. 

Cullen  Library  J  92:1312  Mr  15  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  by  G^ A.  Woods My  7  ’67 

now 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  18  ’67  HOw 
TLS  p462  My  26  ’67  140w 


UNGERER,  TOMI,  jt.  auth.  Warwick’s  3  bot¬ 
tles.  See  Hodeir,  A. 


UNITED  STATES.  Congress.  House.  Cornmittee 
on  government  operations.  ’The  computer  and 
invasion  of  privacy:  hearings  before  a  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  government 
operations.  House  of  Representetives:  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  Jl.  26-*5o,  lyoD.  oiip 
$4.95  Arno  press 

353  Archives— U.S.  Privacy,  Right  °gfg_g24Q5 

At  issue  in  these  hearings  was  “the  proposM 
of  a  National  Data  Center  that  w,ould  provide 
a  central  bank  of  data  on  Ml 

Would  such  an  information  Pool .  eontravene 
the  guarantee  of  Personal  pr^acy  that  is  l^?lp 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution?  Or  would  it — ^with 
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UNITED  STATES.  Congress.  House — Cont. 
.iudicious  use — serve  to  control  crime  and 
promote  our  economic  and  social  well-being?” 
(Publisher’s  note)  The  appendix  covers  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  computer  in  areas  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  industry,  agriculture,  law  enforcement, 
health,  education. 


Although  the  Hearings  on  Invasion  of  Pri¬ 
vacy  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
.  .  .  are  available  in  deposit  collections,  most 
academic  and  public  libraries  will  welcome  this 
bound  reprint.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  the  Hearings 
•  ’j-  interest  to  many  thoughtful  persons, 

and  the  testirnony  of  prominent  Americans  re- 
tlects  the  wide  range  of  opinion  on  the  role 
of  the  computer — benign  or  sinister — in  our 
society.”  C.  R.  Johnson 

Library  J  92:4010  N  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Rlckenbacker 
Nat  R  19:969  S  6  ’67  250w 


are  given  in  transliteration,  together  with  an 
English  translation  of  the  title.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phy  covers  writings  in  Russian  and  other  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ‘geographical 
and  cultural  area'  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
works  of  Latin  American  authors  translated  into 
Russian.  Subject  matter  includes  not  only  poli¬ 
tics,  but  literature  and  the  fine  arts  as  well, 
thus  conveniently  bringing  together  a  wide 
range  of  material  in  one  source.”  B.  R. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:69  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
“The  entries  are  amply  cross-referenced  for 
easier  use.  Bibliographical  data  for  the  entries 
IS  based  on  materials  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Two  appendixes  give  lists  of  abbrevla- 
tions  of  names  of  Soviet  publishing  houses  and 
periodicals  cited.  .  .  .  This  work  should  be  very 
useful  for  college,  research,  and  large  public 
libraries.”  A.  S.  Birkos 

Library  J  92:563  P  1  '67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Vaclav  Laska 

Library  Q  37:325  JI  ’67  600w 


UNITED  STATES.  Congress.  Senate.  Commit- 
tee  on  foreign  relations.  China.  Vietnam,  and 
States;  highlights  of  the  hearings 
O10  ^  foreign  relations  committee. 

218p  $4.50;  pa  $2.95  Public  affairs  press 

327.73  U.S. — Foreign  relations — China  (Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China).  China  (People’s 
Republic  of  China)— Foreign  relations— U.S. 
u-.^— Foreign  relations— Vietnam.  Vietnam 
— Foreign  relations — U.S.  66-25442 

A  selection  of  “materials  presented  at  the 
heapngs  of  the  Senate  Fo.reign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  early  months  of  1966.  This  volume 
contains  [an]  .  .  introduction  by  the  committee 

chairman,  Senator  Fulbright,  .  .  .  and  state- 
specialists  on  East  Asia  and  others 
policy  toward  Com- 
munist  China.  [Added]  are  comments  of  G^n- 
Taylor  and  former  Ambas- 
Kennan.  on  the  problem  of  Viet  Nam 
which  were  elicited  at  previous  sessions  of  the 
same  committee.”  (Choice) 


UNITED  STATES.  President.  The  chief  ex- 
addresses  of  the  presidents 
of  the  United  Stetes,  from  George  Washing- 
ton  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  with  an  Introd. 
by  .^thur  Schleslnger,  Jr;  and  commentary 
by  Fred  L.  Israel:  conceived  and  ed.  by 
Chelsea  house  publishers.  312p  11  $4.95  Crown 
353.03  Presidents — U.S. — Inaugural  address¬ 
es  65-24323 

“A  reference  work  which  Includes  all  of  the 
inaugural  addresses  plus  introductory  com¬ 
ments  to  each  address.^’  (Choice) 


neoi^Vw  these  statements,  es¬ 

pecially  those  on  China  by  such  outstanding 
scliolars  a.s  A.  D.  Barnett,  J.  K.  Pairbank  B 
L  Schwartz,  A.  Eckstein,  R.  A.  Scalapino,  ’and 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
bpdging  the  knowledge-gap  m  the  public  de¬ 
bate  over  current  American  foreign  policy  ” 
Choice  4:224  Ap  ’67  140w 

pertinent  portion  of  the  testimony  in 
e^P^^e  volume  should  be  read  by  anyone 
bold  enough  to  speak  confidently  about  the 
pros  .and  cons  of  our  China  policy.  For  all 
libraries.”  .Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  91:4965  O  15  '66  150w 

of.  Congress.  Slavic 
Division.  Latin  Amer- 

P  i"eo";olte«%d"  ^cTr?: 

I??/  s^e"t"-$lrj^^^ns°^o&|%ls"  - 

s/a'^Tmn^mt?  America^Bibliography.  Rus- 
sia — imprints  66-16039 

“contains  8,688  references  to  books 
Latin  America  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  throusrh 
uip^e  I  (1917-1958)  contain  3,831  olttese  enwi; 

11  (1959-1964)  Contains  4  857 
Pof  organized  by  topic.”  (Am 

Pol  Sci  R)  Author  Indexes  and  subject  indexes. 

“[A]  handsome,  comprehensive  and  elaborate¬ 
ly  organized  bibliography.  .  .  .  A  check  of 
^^^101.08  .known  to  the  present  write? 

missing  and  a  perusal  of  titles 
items  of  interest  which  had  es¬ 
caped  his  notice.  .  ,  .  The  nonspeeiali=5t 
not  realize  how  much  more  useful  S  a  Mb- 
hography  is  now. than  at  an  earlier  time,  toy  et 
profess^n^  writing’,  even  on  sensitive  subiects 
constrained  by  the  official  pos?- 
^  (Nowl  party  than  it  once  was. 

k.lv,;-  'lU  IS  often  rewarding  to  read  books 

^ell  known  journals  To  the 
wishes  to  exploit  such  opportunities 
this  bibliography  is  invaluable.  It  is  to  be  honed 
that  sorne  means  for  keeping  the  bibliography 
up-to-date  can  be  found.”  H  S  D  nirst eln 
Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:551  Je  ’67  600w  ^ 

volumes  supersede  and  expand 
Fieo  Okinshevlch  and  Ce- 
clha  (Jorokhoff  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con 
gress  In  1959  under  the  ^ame  tltir  f  CitaSSS^ 


"Most  scholars  who  need  to  use  the  Inau- 
gural  addresses  will  And  the  government 
document  which  contains  these  speeches 
equally  useful  and  much  less  expensive  (one 
dollar).’ 

Choice  3:498  S  ’66  60w 

“rProfessor  Israel’s]  brief  statements  are 
models  of  terse  summary.  Thev  put  the 
speeches  into  accurate  context,  but"  surprisingly 
avoid  all  comment  on  the  texts.  The  speeches 
p'Pf  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  And  they  do, 
reflecting  richly  the  manner  and  mind,  the 
literary  style  and  political  Idiom,  the  pre¬ 
tensions  and  faitlis  of  each  era.  As  Arthur 
Sclflesinger,  te  points  out  In  a  thoughtful  In¬ 
troduction,  The  inaugural  address  Is  an  In- 
ferlor  art  form.’  .  .  Yet  the  documents  are 
worth  reading  for  the  warmth  of  recognition 
on  enco.iintering  old  and  dear  phrases,  and  for 
the  excitement  which  comes  when  the  past  as 
actually  spoken  can  be  revisited.”  A.  B. 

Harper  232:146  Mr  ’66  440w 

Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Gllxon 

Sat  R  49:36  Mr  19  ’66  60w 

for  employment 

R.ESEARCH.  The  job  hunt.  See  Sheppard, 


URBAN,  MARTIN.  Emil  Nolde.  flowers  and 
animals :  watercolors  and  drawings;  tr.  by 
Barbara  Berg.  42p  $20  Praeger 
759.3  Nolde,  Emil  66-21796 

summary  of  the  painter’s  life 
and  woik,  this  book  presents  “a  collection  of 

the  Nolde  Founda- 
Germany.”  (Sat  R)  Originally 
und  Tiere  German  as  Emil  Nolde— Blumen 


“The  vejY.  limited  range  of  this  book  makei 
rarl®®  ^isefifl  to  the  student  of  modern  art  Gian 
JY^erner]  Haftmann's  monograph  on  FEmii 
Nolde.  BRD  1961]  for  exanVple  gSt  the  Si¬ 
lence  of  the  reproductions  makes  It  a  valuable 
supplement  to  other  studies  of  Noldl^s  work ’® 
Choice  4:34  Mr  ’67  120w 
_  Martin  Urban;  director  of  the  Nolrtn 

Foimdatlon  at  Seebtlll  .  .  .  presents  his  subiect 
with  the  understanding,  objectivity,  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  an  expert  possesses.  .  .  .  fThel  re¬ 
productions.  and  several  full-page  photographs 
reveal  the  artist  and  his  splendid,  tragic  not¬ 
ings.  (These  are  difficult  to  place  chroncSorfc- 
as  Nolde  refused  to  date  many  of  Tfls 
works.)  The  price,  however,  is  extravagant  ns 
other  sources  on  Nolde  Include  a  vHdl?  ?ang| 
plates,  and  a  current  e^en- 
sive  bibliography.”  Delores  McColm 

Library  J  91:6381  N  1  ’66  130w 
“Nolde  was  not  only  a  masterly  Expressionist 
fiOTre  painter,  but  one  of  the  fl^lst  flower 
painters  of  this  century.  Happily,  he  sold  his 
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best  paintings  during  his  lifetime,  so  that  tl^y 
are  to  be  found  in  other  museums  than,  his 
own,  but  there  are  examples  h^e,  esp^aJly 
Red  and  Yellow  Sunflowers  and  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low  Poppies,  which  show  how  with  a  few 
washes  of  brilliant  color  he  could  evoke,  as 
powerfully  as  any  Japanese  painty,  the  es¬ 
sence  as  well  as  the  structure  of  a  -flower.  Or. 
H.  Hamilton  _  „ 

Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ’66  12Uw 

UREN,  PHIUIP  E.,  jt.  ed.  The  communist 
states  and  the  West,  See  Bromke,  A. 


bothered  even  to  check  the  time  of  the  action 
(the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  October,  19b£). 
which  keeps  shifting  between  ^tunm  and 
spring,  and  1962  and  1963.”  Antoow  Boucher 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p57  O  16  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:62  N  25  ’67  40w 
Time  90:112  S  29  ’67  180w 

USHER,  FRANK  HUGH.  See  Franklin,  C. 


URENA,  PEDRO  HENRiQUEZ.  See  Henriquez 
Urena,  P. 

URIS,  AUREN.  The  executive  breakthrough:  21 
roads  to  the  top.  421p  $5.95  Doubleday 

668.4  Executive  ability.  Business.  Success 

dd-17417 

“This  consists  of  twenty- one  biographies  of 
executives,  four  of  them  women,  who  accorn- 
plished  the  ‘breakthrough’  in  a  vari^ety  of  busi¬ 
nesses,  ranging  from  small  to  large,  from  Chri^. 
raas  wrapping  paper  to  Bonwit  Teller  to  the 
Kelly  Girl  Service  to  Chun  King .  foods.  Each 
biography  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  leading  to  the  achievement  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  described.  The  final  chapters  analyze  the 
components  of  executive  success  common  to 
all  twenty-one.”  (Llbrai-y  J) 


V 


“These  biographical  sketches  overlook  every¬ 
thing  but  workday  behavior.  English  majors 
wUl  consider  the  book  corny  but  may  read  on 
fascinated  by  one-sided  looks  at  the  varied  lives 
of  prominent  people.  Two  connecting  and  two 
concluding  chapters  generalize  about  personal 
characteristics  required  for  business  success: 
McGuffey.  the  Puritan  ethic,  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  (and,  sometimes,  luck)  off^  the  keys  to 
business  success.  -To  be  sure!  The  book  will 
start  fires  in  some  students.” 

Choice  4:882  O  ’67  170w 

“Very  perceptive.  Vei-y  readable.  Very  Ho¬ 
ratio  Alger.  Recommended  .to  .all  who.  despair 
that  no  opportunities  for  individual  initiative 
remain  in  the  Great  Society.”  Charlotte  Georgi 

Library  J  92:232  Ja  15  ’67  140w 


URIS,  LEON.  Topaz;  a  noveL  341p  $5.95  McGraw 

67-11336 

A  Russian  defector  tells  about  Top^,  an  es¬ 
pionage  network  operating  inside  the  French 
sTovernment  for  tii6  Soviot  Union,  and.  tJi6 
fence  of  ‘‘Sonnet  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba. 
The  problem  is  to  get  the  U.S.  a.nd  Prance  to 
believe  what  would  rather  not  be  believed,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  France.  In  the  middle  sits  .Andre  De- 
vereaux.  a  high-echelon  French  intngu^diplo- 
mat  loyal  to  America,  but  in  love  with  Fmnce. 
’The  novel  chronicles  the  attempt  to  get  the 
French  to  believe  in  the  existence,  of  Topaz 
whose  principal  raison  d'Hre  is  to  discredit  tne 
Americans  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  the  world 
by  supplying  ‘disinformation.  (Best  bell) 


VAGTS,  ALFRED.  The  military  attachd.  408p 
$10  Princeton  univ.  press 
355.3  Militai-y  policy.  Diplomatic  and  con- 
sular  S0rvic6 

In  the  first  part,  the  author  gives  a  “history 
of  the  service  attache  in  the  last  150  years,  enn 
phasis  is  on  the  20th  century.  In  the  second  part 
he  describes  the  role  of  the  attache  and  [at¬ 
tempts  to  show]  how  the  milita^ 
the  diplomatic  corps  has  been  Ii’®9^®ntly  ^ugnt 
between  his  responsibilities  to  tug  amb^sador 
and  his  loyalties  to  his  military  superiors. 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  A.  Macklin 

America  118:17  Ja  6  68  270w 

“  ‘Topaz’  is  a  good  read,  unquestionably.  It 
is  also  an  excellent  movie  script.  .  .  .  Brief 
chapters  with  multitudes  of  breaks — fade  ins 
and  outs.  Clearly  delineated  characters.  And 
dialogue  that  carries  the  bulk  of  the  tale.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  book  demands  the  extended 
dimensions  of  cinema.  ...  [It  is]  an  engrossing 
if  not  frightening  novel.  It  should  have  strong 
appeal  for  the  lover  of  adventure  as  well  as  for 
the  dabbler  in  the  paradoxes  and  machinations 
of  international  politics.”  H.  ’T.  An^derson 
Best  Sell  27:282  O  15  ’67  900w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pl5  N  16 
’67  440w 

“[This]  has  the  makings  of  a  good  story.  .  .  . 
IHowever,  the  author’s]  flat  style  and  polemics 
keep  the  story  from  being  a  first-rate  suspense 
yarn.  His  scriptlilce  approach  to  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  narrative  does  not  provide  enough 
evaluation  of  characters  and  incidents  to  make 
this  novel  more  than  one  naan’s  report  on  an 
important  International  crisis.”  Earl  Tannen- 

Library  J  62:3449  O  1  ’67  230w 
“Mr.  Uris  is  flagrantly  unable  to  constmct  a 
plot,  a  character,  a  novel,  or  a  seiitence  in  the 
English  language — and  he  t^es  13().000  words 
to  display  his  iDComp6t6nc6.  The  editor  has  not 


“This  volume  is  likely  to  be  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  benefit  to  the  serious  student  of 
the  foreign  relations  process.  It  .might  be  ot 
more  substantial  value  to  practitioners  if  it 
concentrated  more  heavily  on 
experience  in  recent  times.  It  also  might  be 
more  useful  if  greater  attention  were  Paiu 
the  d.evelopment  of  the  contemporary  military- 
attache  career  service.  ..  ..  .  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps,  [its]  siigniflcance.  ....  would 
be  enhanced  if  the  author  had  pointed  up  the 
consequences  .of  his  research  m  a  series  of 
basic  conclusions  and  precepts,  presented,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  serve  as  guide¬ 
lines  in  assessing  the  service  attache  as  an 
important  component  of  the  diplomatic  pro- 
cess.”  Elmer  PUschke^  ^ 

“This  scholarly  work  is  a  welcorne  addition 
to  the  sparse  literature  which  has  been  do:^- 
nated  by  memoirs  and .  articles.  .  .  .  [it  isj  a 
major  and  comprehensive  volume  on  the 
vice  attache  system  of  many  nations.  ...  Most 
university  libraries  ought  to  purchase  this  book 
which  students  of  diplomatic  history  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  should  find  interesting  as  well  as 

useiul.”  g  .gy  j^70w 

“Mr.  Vagts,  an  authority  on  civilian-military 
relations,  provides  in  this  book  the  first  corn- 
prehensive  study  in  English  of  the  service  ax- 
tache.  .  .  .  The  available  documentation  made 
it  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  period  before 
World  War  I  and  on  Imperial  Germany  ^d 
Czarist  Russia,  with  less  emphp^  on  the  other 
major  countries.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Va^s]  mises  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  service  .attachd. and 
provides  some  tentative  answers.  This  is  a  high¬ 
ly  scholarly  book  and  will  appeal  mostly  to  spe- 
cialists.”  DavM  Shavit^^^g  jl  >67  210w 


VAIZEY,  JOHN.  Education  in  tke  modeim 
world.  254p  il  col  il  maps  $4.95;  pa  $2.45 
Mctjraw 

370  Education  66-16482 

In  this  survey  of  “education  throughout  the 
world,  [the  author]  traces  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  economic  development  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  knowledge,  showing  how  closely  the 
techniques  and  content  .  of  ,  education  in  a 
particular  country  are  related  to  its  changing 
economic  and  social  circumstances.  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“This  effective  book  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  rather  sparse  literature  on  international 
education.  It  is  really  a  group  of  interestingly 
written  essays  and  each  chapter  stands  alone. 
Further,  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  pictures  and.  graphs. 
Mr  Vaizey.  a  university  professor  in  Great 
Britain,  is  a  well-known,  authority  in  com¬ 
parative  education  and  hrmgs  honest  authority 
to  his  exposition.  The  book,  essential  to  scholars 
concerned  with  international  plication,  hM.  a 
good  index  and  an  extensive,  briefly  annotated 
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VAIZEY,  iOHU— Continued 

bibliography  which  is  arranged  by  country. 
Recommended  for  laymen  and  educators  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.”  J.  C.  MacCampbeli 
Library  J  92:3994  N  1  '67  lOOw 
‘‘A  sociological  and  scientific  approach  to 
education  is  always  the  basis  of  John  Vaizey’s 
writings.  Investment  and  consumption,  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  demographic  trends  are  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  expected  in  his  pages.  In  this  new 
survey  he  shows  .  .  .  that  this  approach  is 
essential  to  any  real  understanding  of  past, 
present  or  future  educational  development,  and 
second  that  it  in  no  way  dehumanizes  the 
subject.  .  .  .  The  book  stands  as  a  unity  and, 
although  fewer  than  250  pages  cannot  make 
a  comprehensive  handbook,  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  facts  are  given,  all  in  context.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  numerous  and  sensible  with 
self-explanatory  captions.  The  charts  are  on 
the  whole  clear  and  there  is  an  admirable  bib¬ 
liography.” 

TLS  p822  S  14  '67  340w 


VALENCY,  MAURICE.  The  breaking  string; 
the  plays  of  Anton  Chekhov.  324p  $7  Oxford 
891.7  Chekhov.  Anton  Pavlovich  66-24439 


This  study  of  the  major  plays  of  Chekhov 
.  .  .  considers  his  work  as  a  dramatist  sys- 
tematicailif  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  dramatic  art  in  Europe  and  within  the  con- 
Intellectual  currents  of  his  time.” 
(Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘The^Plower  and  the 
Castle  [BRD  1964],  and  professor  of  com¬ 
parative  literature  at  Columbia,  traces  Che¬ 
khov  s  development  as  a  playwright,  interweav- 
ing;  biographical  data  and  analysis  of  his  other 
writing  He  relates  Chekhov’s  work  to  European 
dramatic  art  and  to  the  impact  of  impression- 
sees  in  Chekhov’s  use  of  suggestion, 
implication  and  understatement  a  revolution  In 
drama.  ...  The  discussion  goes  far  bevond 
the  plays;  It  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  writer.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  2  ’67  160w 
J?®  best  of  the  Russian  dramatists, 
®  performed,  loved,  and 

studied  throughout  the  Western  world:  this 

plays  raises  the  question 

of  wl^ther  he  has  been  understood  correctly. 
fVik  ■  study  is  a  welcome  addition  to 

Englis^”*^  number  of  works  on  Chekhov  In 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxiv  spring  ’67  160w 


VALLIN,  jean.  The  plant  world;  ed  bv 
Charles  D.  Heath  [tr.  by  L  P  Wise  and 
adapted  by  Charles  b.  H^th  and  B  J^ 

S^tertog' 

581  Botany — Juvenile  literature  67-16012 
This  book  is  a  self-teaching  laboratory  man¬ 
ual  in  botany.  It  describes  representatives  of 
twelve  common  families  of  the  higher  plants 
1®®  single  representatives  of  ferns, 
K°®®®?,W®'l®®’  and  lichens.  Glossary-In¬ 

dex.  Grades  seven  to  twelve.”  (Library  J) 

principles  are  appropriately  in- 
possible.  A  labeled  photo- 
inorphological  feature  is  ac- 
^^l^anied  by  labeled,  color-coded  diagram 
.aids  in  the  clarification  of  the  meager 
text.  A  tew  minor  technical  errors  occur.  . 

however,  the  work  is  reasonably 
accurate  and  provides  a  suitable  format  for  be¬ 
ginning  boteny  students.”  A.  C.  Haman 

Library  J  92:3868  O  15  ’67  IlOw 
.Vallin’s  book  is  arranged  rather  hap¬ 
hazardly  m  teirns  of  logical  development  of  the 
Tr  a®®'  r  sprightly,  the  facts  are 
presented,  extensive,  and  accurate.  The 

dpitemm?”®  ^®‘^n/J'^®T..-?°Ti'ed  line  drawings  are 
delightful.  R.  M.  Klein,  D.  T.  Klein 
Natur  Hist  76:66  N  ’67  600w 


guest  of  the  state 
[by]  John  Van  Altena,  Jr.  244p  $5.95  Regnery 

Prisons — Germany  (Democratic 
Republic)  67-14659 

couS?^nn^*T^£-,.*®  ^  ?®®t  German 

WApt^vSir-  their  small  daughter  to  escape  to 
IP  October  1964.  [the  author,  an 
Ameri^  student  at  tee  Free  University  of 
Berlin],  was  caught  by  the  East  Gennan 


police  and  spent  the  next  17  months  .in  prison. 
He  was  released  in  1966.  ,  .  .  [This  is  his] 
account  of  imprisonment,  interrogation,  court 
procedure,  and  trial.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Dooley 

Best  Sell  27:61  My  1  ’67  650w 
“What  saves  the  book  is  that  for  the  most 
part  it  is  free  of  seif-pity.  The  author  views 
his  prison  life  as  confining  but  bearable,  and 
writes  of  his  jailers  as  well  as  his  fellow  pris¬ 
oners  not  as  Ideological  types  but  as  individ¬ 
uals,  some  mean,  some  decent,  some  neither. 
Still  and  all,  one  suspects  that  his  experiences 
(and  it  is  surely  not  his  fault  that  prison  litera¬ 
ture  has  become  such  a  staple  in  our  time) 
will  be  of  greater  interest  to  himself  than  to 
his  readers.”  Joachim  Remak 

Harper  235:95  ’67  210w 

“[This  book]  serves  as  a  useful  check  to  the 
many  widely  read  spy  stories.  The  author,  a 
student  and  a  peace  corps  trainee  gives  an  im¬ 
pressive  account  of  himself  as  he  describes  his 
determination  to  outwit  his  interrogators  and 
guards,  and  his  ability  to  conquer  loneliness, 
boredom  and  despair.  This  well-written  book 
will  appeal  to  the  general  reader;  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  YA  collections.”  A.  F.  Peterson 
Library  J  92:2151  Je  1  ’67  170w  [YA] 


VAN  BILSEN,  BERTRAND.  See  Bilsen,  B.  van 


VAN  DER  BEUGEL,  ERNST  H.  See  Eeugel 
E.  H.  van  der 


VAN  DER  ELSKEN,  ED.  See  Elsken,  E.  van 
der 


VAN  DER  POST,  LAURENS.  The  hunter  and 
the  whale;  a  tale  of  Africa.  350p  $5.95  Morrow 

67-8170 

“The  time  is  Just  after  World  War  I,  and  the 
hero  is  Peter,  the  young  South  African  spotter, 
nicknamed  ‘Bright  Eye^  because  of  his  prow¬ 
ess.  The  novel  follows  him  through  four  sum¬ 
mers  of  whaling  [in  the  area  of  Port  Natal  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  aboard  the  Norwegian  ship] 

.  .  .  the  Kurt  Hansen.  Throughout  these  adven¬ 
tures,  the  Zulu  stoker,  'Mlangeni  ...  is  an  en¬ 
lightening  companion,  but  Peter  is  influenced 
in.  particular  by  his  captain,  Thor  Larsen,  a 
driven,  dedicated  man,  respected  but  scarcely 
loved  by  his  ciew.  And  both  in  line  of  duty  and 
a,s  a  result  of  his  attachment  to  Laetitia,  Peter 
IS  chief  witness  to  the  struggle  for  power  be¬ 
tween  Larsen  and  her  father,  the  great  hunter 
of  elephants.  Herklaas  de  la  Buschagne,  teat 
forms  tee  climax.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


[It  is]  tempting  to  read  the  novel  as  an  al¬ 
legory,  particularly  since  some  of  the  whaling 
passages  bring  Moby  Dick  to  mind.  .  .  .  The 
story  remains  exciting  even  without  [seeking  a 
symbolic  meaning].  Van  der  Post’s  descriptive 
power  consistently  sustains  the  narrative.  The 
climactic  chases  are  packed  with  action.  But 
other  passages  depend  on  the  author’s  ability  to 
convey  a  precise,  sensual  impression  of  nature, 
its  smells,  sig’hts,  and  sounds.  His  command  of 
words  and  a  style  rich  in  allusions  and  compar- 
isons  bring  alive  the  sea  and  the  Jungle  teeming 
with  life.  .  .  .  The  fully  drawn  cnaracters  play 
their  parts  agamst  [the]  pulsating  background. 

Van  der  Post  is  particularly  acute  in  re- 
\ealing  the  impact  upon  the  character  of  his 
people  of  the  diverse  cultures  of  South  Africa.” 
Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:141  O  ’67  850w 
“Nothing  moves  in  this  novel  (?)  and  the 
story  line  does  not  jell.  For  the  first  half,  or 
more,  tnere  are  events,  but  nothing"  of  interest. 
Minor  motiv^atio.ns  and  insignificant  questions 
suppress  potential  interest  of  the  attempting 
i^der  for  almost  three-fifths  of  tee  book, 
f  allegpry  in  Captain 

Lai  sens  hunt  for  Caesar;  there  is  only  a  desire 
to  show  the  elephant  hunter  a  more  difficult 
tesk  than  he  had  ever  faced.  There  is  no 
tragedy  in  the  loss  of  the  two  men;  there  is 
only  frenzied  stupidity  ”  C.  J.  Maguire 
Best  Sell  27:389  Ja  1  ’68  340w 
“The  novel  is  a  literary  work  of  some  merit 
Mr.,  van  der  Post  s  prose,  like  Melville’s  la 
tedious  while,  he  philosophizes  about  fate.^’but 
1®  euph9nious,  perhaps  even  poetic,  when 
Africa  IS  his  theme.  .  .  .  [Captain]  Thor  Lar¬ 
sen  has.  an  obsession  similar  to  that  of  Ahab' 
Larsen  is  ^chasing  a  great  sperm  whale  which 
he  dubs  Caesar.  He  is  also  eager  to  hunt 
elephants.  With  ’One  Bullet’  de  la  Buschagne. 
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the  greatest  elephant  hunter  of  southern 
Africa,  he  strikes  a  bargain:  Larsen  will  lead 
de  la  Buschagne  to  ‘Caesar’  if  the  latter  will 
lead  him  to  ‘Sway-Back,’  the  ‘Caesar’  of  ele¬ 
phants.  Both  hunters  meet  their  fates  on  board 
the  ‘Kurt  Hansen.’  Mr.  van  der  Post  has  drawn 
his  characters  carefully  and  has  not  stereo¬ 
typed  them  after  Melville’s.  .  .  .  Van  der  Post 
can  write  magnificently  of  Africa 'alnd  has  an 
adventurous  tale  of  the  sea  to  tell  as  well.  Both 
teenagers  and  adults  wUl  appreciate  this  book.” 
H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  92:2944  S  1  ’67  230w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Regina  Minudri 

Library  J  92:4637  D  15  '67  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Littler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p58  O  8  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Hough 

Sat  R  50:34  N  4  ‘67  440w 
“  ‘He  was  trying  to  contain  a  sea  of  dark 
possibilities  in  the  nutshell  of  a  single  lucid 
deed.’  'Phe  quotation  is  from  The  Seed  and  the 
Sower  [BRD  1963]  but  it  does  provide  a  clue 
to  the  general  mysteries  of  this  writer’s  work 
and  to  The  Hunter  and  the  Whale,  which, 
modestly  described  as  ‘a  story’,  still  gives  the 
impression  after  two  readings  of  final  inacces¬ 
sibility — of  sounding  deep,  like  an  escaped 
leviathan.  .  .  .  What,  really,  does  Mr.  van  der 
Post  mean?  That  Larsen  and  Buschagne  believe 
they  can  bypass  the  consequences  of  their  acts 
of  destruction  by  performing  one  another's? 
.  .  .  More  importantly,  what  final  relation  is 
there  between  their  fateful  and — as  it  turns 
out  to  be — fatal  cooperation  and  young  Peter’s 
development?  These  are  questions  which  the 
book  provokes  the  reader  to  ask  without  leav¬ 
ing  clear  avenues  of  inquiry.  .  .  .  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  uncertainties,  [this  book]  stands 
as  a  work  of  great  imaginative  power,  descrip¬ 
tively  brilliant,  reaching  back  into  those 
rudimentary  areas  of  the  human  spirit  whose 
exploration  Mr.  van  der  Post  has  made  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own.” 

TLS  p953  O  12  ’67  lOOOw 


VAN  DER  POST,  LAURENS.  A  portrait  of 
all  the  Russias;  phot,  by  Burt  Glinn.  175p 
$12.. 50  Morrow 

914.7  Russia — Description  and  travel 

67-31957 

A  writer  and  a  photographer,  travelling  sepa¬ 
rately,  combine  their  efforts  to  present  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Russian  people  and  of  their  land. 


’’[The  author’s]  account  is  clear  and  in  many 
instances  affectionate  for  the  people  he  en¬ 
countered,  but  certainly  not  complimentary  to 
the  regime  under  which  this  people  lives.  .  .  . 
[He]  is  at  pains  several  times  to  emphasize 
the  difference  in  ethnic  origins  of  the  many 
peoples  who  are  ‘forcibly  bound  in  their  iron 
union’  by  the  Soviets.  ...  A  handsome  volume 
handsomely  produced,  this  should  be  a  popular 
candidate  in  the  out-size  book  catagory  for  gift 
purposes  and  an  indispensible  addition  to  librar- 
i6S  *  * 

Best  Sell  27:299  N  1  ’67  150w 


Reviewed  by  J.  S.  Robotham 

Library  J  92:4414  D  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Fuller 

Library  J  92:4640  D  15  ’67  60w  [YA] 
‘‘Burt  Glinn’s  color  photography  of  haunt¬ 
ing  sincerity  and  Laurens  van  der  Post’s  words 
of  witchery  .  .  .  capture  the  poetry  and  the 
peasantry,  the  Commissars  and  the  clodhoppers. 
Together  in  this  volume  they  paint  an  incom¬ 
parable  portrait  of  a  nation  whose  last  60  years 
have  shaken  the  world.”  H.  E.  Salisbury 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  N  5  ’67  170w 


VANDERS,  IRIS.  Mineral  recognition  [by]  Iris 
Vanders  [and]  Paul  F.  Kerr.  316p  il  col  11 
$11.95  Wiley 

649  Mineralogy  66-26223 

This  work  ”is  intended  for  the  mineral  col¬ 
lector,  the  nonprofessional  reader  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  minerals,  the  beginning  student  of 
mineral  science,  the  geologist,  or  the  scientist 
in  related  fields.  It  is  designed  to  provide  an  in¬ 
troductory  background  in  mineralogy  as  well  as 
a  procedure  for  the  rapid  recognition  of  com¬ 
mon  minerals.  ...  A  supplementary  discussion 
provides  an  outline  of  the  history,  nature,  and 
utilization  of  minerals,  as  well  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  role  of  mineralo^  as  a  science. 
Some  aspects  of  crystal  growth  are  discussed.” 
(Pref)  Chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 


"Has  much  merit  as  an  introduction  to  min¬ 
eralogy,  although  the  contents  are  not  signifi¬ 


cantly  different  from  those  of  any  of  the 
standard  college  textbooks.  The  presentation, 
however,  is  designed  to  attract  the  mineral  en¬ 
thusiast,  and  in  this  sense  the  book  (except  in 
its  large  size)  is  much  more  like  a  field  guide. 
The  numerous  tables  emphasize  the  physical 
properties  of  minerals  as  aids  to  sight  identi¬ 
fication.  ’  ’ 

Choice  4:550  J1  ’67  IlOw 


‘‘[The  authors]  have  succeeded  in  present¬ 
ing  their  rather  ambitious  program  in  a  hand¬ 
some  and  easily  used  volume.  The  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  specimens  are  excellent,  the  desci-ip- 
tlons  are  clear,  and  points  of  confusion  as  well 
as  distinction  are  noted.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  for  public,  secondary,  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  W.  G.  Allen 

Library  J  92:1634  Ap  15  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 
Scl  Am  217:132  J1  ’67  300w 


VAN  DER  VEER,  JUDY.  Hold  the  rein  free; 
il.  by  Bernard  Garbutt.  243p  $3.95;  lib  bdg 
$3.79  Golden  Gate 

“Two  children,  one  a  Mexican-Indian  [Klko], 
the  other  a  white  girl,  from  the  city  [Amy], 
combine  ways  to  save  the  foal  of  a  thorough¬ 
bred  mare.  Because  the  mare  has  been  bred  to 
an  Indian  scrub  pony,  the  white  ranch  owner 
decrees  that  her  foal  be  shot  at  birth.”  (Library 
J)  “Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“[This]  is  contrived.  [Kiko  and  Amy]  are 
always  successful  in  outwitting  the  bumbling, 
mean  adults  who  seek  to  destroy  the  foal.  .  .  . 
They  also  easily  fool  their  parents.  Mrs.  Van 
Der  Veer  also  tends  to  sentimentalize  natuie: 
the  mare-colt  relationship,  the  burro  Kiko 
rides,  a  lame  dog  on  the  Reservation.  It’s  a 
shame,  for  she  writes  well,  and  has  a  feel  fpr 
the  beautiful,  sweeping  Southern  California 
countryside  of  her  story.”  Taliaferro  Boat¬ 
wright  Week  plO  Ap  30  ’67  190w 

“[The  plot]  sounds  improbable,  but  in  Miss 
Van  Der  Veer’s  skilled,  knowledgeable  hands, 
the  story  is  not  merely  credible,  it  is  absorb¬ 
ing.  And  it  has  that  rare,  lovely  quality,  a 
regard  for  animals  that  is  wholly  unsenti¬ 
mental.”  P.  M.  D.  .  „  ,  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  My  4 
’67  160w 

“Some  of  the  white  man’s  prejudice  for  the 
Indians  is  here,  but  the  author  has  such 
‘good  hands’  that  the  reader  never  feels  forced 
by  intrusive  propaganda.  The  main  strength 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  logic  of  the  intricate 
plot,  and  in  Miss  Van  Der  Veer’s  attitude: 
readers  will  applaud  an  author  who  is  so  much 
on  their  side  in  the  unequal  struggle  of  child¬ 
ren  in  an  adult  world.  In  sum,  this  offers  much 
more  than  the  run-of-the-mill  book  of  its  genre 
and  should  be  first  purchase  for  those  wanting 
another  horse  book.”  J.  C.  T. 

Library  J  91:6188  D  16  ’66  200w 

Reviewed  by  Michele  Caraher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p20  F  12  ’67  170w 


VAN  DER  ZEE,  JOHN.  The  plum  explosion. 

216p  $4.75  Harcourt 

66-10772 

Raymond  Moss  is  a  law  student  who  dreams 
"of  saving  a  California  plum  orchard  from  des¬ 
truction  by  real-estate  developers.  .  .  .  But  by 
the  time  he  tries  to  turn  the  dream  into  ac¬ 
tuality,  he  has  himself  become  a  successful 
developer.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Van  der  Zee  has  worked  hard  to  make  [this] 
an  ironical  book,  or  at  least  a  funny  one.  .  .  . 
His  story  is  ripe  for  gags,  and  it  is  clear.  [He] 
has  the  psychological  self-possession  and  the 
emotional  distance  necessary  to  humor.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  lacks  the  wit,  the  comic  nerve 
itself.  The  conversational  tag  lines  creak  with 
effort,  some  of  the  would-be  comic  characters 
.  .  .  are  Eastern  ethnic  stereotypes  with  an 
added  dimension  of  California  verbal  tics.  Moss 
himself,  distantly  involved  In  his  real  estate 
and  his  trees,  is  never  quite  established  in  his 
role  as  a  protector  of  nature’s  beauty  and 
nature’s  plums.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  cares  that  much.  Not  quite  a  peach  of  a  guy. 
Not  quite  a  peach  of  a  book.  Just  a  plum. 
Florence  Casey 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  Mr  2  ’67 
460w 

“[Moss]  learned  the  sad  truth  that  reality 
had  a  way  of  intruding  into  one’s  private 
dreams  with  devastating  results.  In  the  end 
he  is  defeated  by  the  very  forces  which  he  has 
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VAN  DER  ZEE,  JOHN— Continued. 
tried  to  save,  but  he  has  found  himself  In  the 
ruins.  This  is  an  exceptionaily  fine  first  novel, 
very  v/ell  written,  and  with  characters  that  the 
reader  will  identify  with  at  once.  Recommended 
for  any  fiction  collection.”  O.  A.  Hagen 
Library  J  92:137  Ja  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p46  P  19  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Dennis  Powers 

Sat  R  60:64  P  26  ’67  460w 


VAN  DEUSEN,  GLYNDON  G.  William  Plenry 
Seward.  666p  il  ,$12.50  Oxford  d 

973.7  U.S.— History— 1783-1865.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory— 1865-1898  67-28131 

A  biography  of  the  nineteenth  century  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  who  was  secretary  of  state 
under  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson.  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“In  a  work  intended  for  both  '  the  scholar 
and  the  general  reader  .  .  .  Van  Deusen  has 
written  the  first  decent  biography  of  Seward 
since  Frederic  Bancroft’s  two-volume  work  [The 
Life  of  William  N.  Seward]  appeared  in  1900. 

.  .  .  Despite  some  serious  inadequacies,  such 
as  the  treatment  of  Seward’s  role  in  the  events 
from  March,  i860,  to  March,  1861,  and  the 
analysiis  of  his  expansionist  thinking,  this  biog¬ 
raphy  should  be  read  by  all  Civil  War  scholars 
and  entlrusiasts.”  R.  H.  Miller 

America  117:744  D  16  ’67  650w 
“This  massive,  scrupulous  volume,  despite  its 
undoubted  merits,  has  serious  drawbacks.  The 
book  is  a  prototype  of  the  academic  biography: 
saturated  with  detail,  antiseptic  in  tone,  un¬ 
adventurous  in  its  estimates.  It  follows  the 
traditional  formula  of  emphasizing  the  public 
career  and  minimizing  the  private  life.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  Seward  was  a  man  of  character  and 
a  statesman  of  enlightened  policy.  If  so.  Van 
Deusen  has  not  convinced  us.  What  he  has 
done  is  to  amass  more  detail  about  Seward 
than  we  have  ever  had,  setting  out  the  facts  of 
his  public  activities  with  special  care  and 
thoroughness.  We  now  need  to  have  those 
facts  interpreted,  for  Seward’s  significance,  as 
man  and  politician,  still  eludes  us.”  Martin 
Duberman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p40  D  10  ’67  1500w 


VAN  DOREN,  CHARLES.  The  Idea  of  prog¬ 
ress.  (Inst,  for  philosophical  res.  Concepts  in 
Western  thought  ser)  497p  $7.95  Pi-aeger 
901.9  Progress  67-20496 

“Pour  assertions  about  progress  are  formu¬ 
lated:  historical  change  proceeds  according  to 
a  pattern:  that  pattern  is  knowable;  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  change  is  irreversible  in  direction;  and 
the  direction  of  the  change  is  toward  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Prominent  thinkers  from  800  B.C.  to  the 
present  who  have  defended  these  propositions, 
and  thinkers  who  have  rejected  them  are  enu¬ 
merated:  their  reasons  for  their  positions  are 
presented,  and  the  preponderance  of  testimony 
IS  held  up  for  examination.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


[This  book]  can  serve  for  either  leisure 
reading  or  research  reference  and  ought  to  find 
[its]  way  into  libraries,  classooms  and  homes  ” 
Christian  Century  84:1381  O  25  ’67  70w 


'The  author  takes  an  Olympian  stance  to¬ 
ward  the  various  contending  viewpoints,  and 
he  refrains  stoically  from  expressing  any  pref¬ 
erence.  .  .  .  A  sizable  public  or  educational 
library  should  have  [this].”  William  Gerber 
Library  J  92:2928  S  1  ’67  60w 


VAN  DUSEN,  HENRY  P.  Dag  Hammarskifild; 
the  statesman  and  his  faith.  240p  pi  $4  95 
Harper 

B  or  92  Hammarskjfild,  Dag.  Spiritual  life 

67-11603 

“This  book  gives  an  analysis  of  how  events 
in  his  career  and  in  his  inner  life  are  related 
to  entries  in  [Hammarskjold’s]  Markings  [BRD 
1964].  ...  ^[The  former  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary]  traces  the  development 
of  Hammarskjdld’s  convictions  through  his 
darkest  period  (1949-52),  when  he  could  not  see 
his  way  clearly,  and  on  through  the  conversion 
he  experienced  in  1963,  and  his  subsequent  serv¬ 
ice  as  the  United  Nations’  Secretary-General. 
...  An  appendix  tabulates  the  correlations  be¬ 


tween  diary  entries  and 
events  and  anniversaries 
life.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


public  and  private 
in  Hammarskjdld  s 


Choice  4:886  O  ’67  190w 
“Dr.  Van  Dusen  has  brought  a  deep  devotion 
1,0  tiie  dichoLomies  involved.  He  miked  to 
everyone  who  might  cast  some  light- — Ham- 
inarskjbld’s  family  and  friends  in  Sweden,  his 
colleagues  at  the  United  Nations.  .He  was  given 
access  to  letters,  he  brought  his  own  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  training,  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  journal.  His  condition  of  mind  was 
BO  sympathetic  that  he  did  not  set  up  so¬ 
phisticated  'and  intellectual  strictures  that 
would  have  to  be  torn  down  before  any 
light  could  break  through.  ...  .  there 

are  of  course  dangers  in  this  sort  ot 
close  examination  of  a  map  s  atUtude 
toward  himself.  What  'is  most  private  and  re¬ 
flective  of  an  individual  as  intense  as  Hani- 
marskjbld  is  filtered  through  the  subjective 
evaluation  and  conditioned  thinking  of  another 
and  undoubtedly  undergoes  sorne  faulty 
interpretation.  .  .  .  He  is  enough  with  Dr. 

Van  Dusen  who.  though  occasionally  heavy- 
handed,  respects  and  loves  him.”  Henrietta 
Buckmaster,  .  ^  t  o/?  .cr? 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Ja  26  67 


“There  is  perhaps  too  much  repetition  in  the 
book,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  people  who 
never  got  through  Markings  will  struggle 
through  it;  but  this  reviewer  found  it  stimu¬ 
lating  and  fascinating.  Recommended  for  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  and  for  any  others  concerned  with 
religion  or  international  policies.”  C.  B.  Wads- 
worth 

Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  ’67  270w 
Library  J  92:1337  Mr  16  ’67  60w  [TA] 
“The  career  and  thought  of  Hammarskjdld 
seemed  made  to  order  for  his  talents,  and  in 
Van  Dusen  'Markings’  has  found  its  logical  and 
painstaking  exegete.  .  .  .  [This]  is  not  a  close 
internal  literary  and  structural  analysis  of  the 
curious  diary  so  much  as  a  biography  of  a 
spiritual  autobiographer.  ...  We  shall,  after 
this,  still  need  accounts  of  Hammarskjdld  the 
diplomat,  but  as  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
his  career  this  book  should  stand  for  many 
.years.  .  .  .  Van  Dusen  resists  the  temptation  to 
make  his  subject  sound  conventionally  ortho¬ 
dox  .  .  .  but  he  does  leap  too  far  to  the  simple 
conclusion  that  ‘the  God  whom  Hammarskjdld 
knew  was  the  God  of  the  Psalmists  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.’  And  he  makes  too  much  of  the  slight 
and  slender  affirmations  concerning  a  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  and  eternal  life.”  M.  E.  Marty 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  Ja  16  ’67  1200w 


Reviewed  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Sat  R  50:66  Ap  8  ’67  500w 
Time  89:77  P  3  ’67  600w 
TLS  pl250  D  28  ’67  600w 


VAN  GOGH,  VINCENT.  See  Gogh,  V.  van 


VAN  GULIK,  ROBERT.  See  Gulik,  R.  van 


VAN  HEIJENOORT,  JEAN.  Prom  Frege  to 
Gddei:  a  source  book  in  mathematical  logic, 
1879-1931.  660p  $18.50  Harvard  univ.  press 

164  Logic,  Symbolic  and  mathematical. 
Mathematics — Philosophy  67-10905 

A  “selection  of  classical  contributions  to  sym¬ 
bolic  logic.  The  compiler  and  editor  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Brandeis  University. 
.  .  .  [Among  the  many]  authors  represented 
are  Frege,  Hilbert,  Peano,  Russell,  and  White- 
head.  The  text  occupies  a  little  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  work,  commentary  and  annota¬ 
tions  the  rest.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dex. 


[Opemng]  with  Frege's  Begriffschrift 
(translated  in  full)  [this  volume]  includes  more 
than  two  score  contributions  from  that  time 
until  Gddei  published  .  critical  papers  on  unde- 
cidable  propositions.  .  .  .  An  authoritative  in¬ 
troduction  in  each  case  is  provided  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  ....  College  and  university  libraries  will 
find  this  impeccable  selection  of  important 
sources  an  essential  acquisition.” 

Choice  4:1017  N  ’67  120w 
‘.‘This  is  an  excellent  selection.  .  .  The 
bringing  together  in  English  of  so  many  im¬ 
portant  papers  is  in  itself  a  major  contribution. 
.  .  .  This  book  will  long  remain  a  standard 
work,  essential  to  the  study  of  symbolic  logic,” 
A.  D.  Osborn 

Library  J  92:1496  An  1  ’67  lOOw 

Sci  Am  217:152  N  ’67  170w 
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VAN  KAAM,  ADRIAN.  The  art  of  existential 
counseling.  206p  $4.50  Dimension 

616.89  Psychotherapy.  Counseling.  Existen¬ 
tialism  66-27468 

A  presentation  of  ‘‘ideas  and  methods  in 
counseling  and  psychotherapy  [which]  explores 
the  counselor-counselee  relationsliip.  .  ...  line 
author  asserts]  the  primacy  of  the  existential 
approach  (as  against  the  organic,  instinctual, 
or  enviromnerital  approaches)  to  counseling  and 
psychotherapy.  In  the  concluding  sections,  of 
the  work  .  .  .  [he  attempts  to  show  its] 
relevance  to  the  special  crises  clients  face 
today”  (Publisher’s  note)  The  author  is  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Duquesne  University 
and  editor  of  the  Review  of  Existential  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Psychiatry.  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘In  nontechnical  language  .  .  .  [the  author] 
lays  down  the  amenities  for  good  existentia 
rapport  between  counselor  and  counseled.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  guidance  people,  min¬ 
isters,  priests  and  all  who  want  to  help  others 
‘find’  themselves.  It  is  also  for  nonprofessionals 
such  as  teachers,  parents  and  religious 
superiors.”  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  116:700  My  6  67  70w 

‘‘Dr.  Van  Kaam  illustrates  how  he  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  healing  process  by  way  of  his 
enti-y  in(  o  the  world  of  the  other  as  a  self 
revealed.  Herein  lies  the  ‘cure.’  Recommended 
for  all  students  in  the  fields  of  psychotherapy, 
psychoanalysis,  and  psychiatry.”  Louis  De 

Library  J  92:590  E  1  ’67  130w 


VAN  ORMAN,  RICHARD  A.  A  room  for  the 
night:  hotels  of  the  old  West.  162p  il  $4.95 
Ind.  univ.  press 


647  Hotels,  motels,  etc.— U.S.— History.  The 
West  66-22441 


This  book  “relates  the  story  of  trans -Missis¬ 
sippi  hotels  from  their  origins  as  crude  hostel- 
ries  in  the  1830s  to  their  heyday  as  truly  lux¬ 
urious  hotels  and  resorts  in  the  1890s.  In  a  se¬ 
ries  of  chapters  composed  of .  .  .  anecdotes 
cuUed  mainly  from  American  and  foreign  trav¬ 
elers’  accounts,  the  author  first  traces  this  his¬ 
tory  and  then  treats  topically  the  character  of 
hotelmen,  their  employees,  and  the  nature  of 
hotel  food  and  services.”  (J  Am  Hist)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[The]  breezy  style  has  made  this  a  delight- 
fullj”^  readable  book.  It  is  also  an  accurate 
description  of  these  public  houses  as  seen  by 
outsiders.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  limits 
set  for  the  research  explain  why  this  volume 
cannot  be  considered  the  definitive  history  of 
the  American  hotel  for  the  stated  time  .and 
place.  .  .  .  The  story  also  needs  to  be  set  into 
the  context  of  general,  hotel  history:  the  au- 
thor's  reliance  on  Williamson’s  old  book 
American  Hotel:  an  Anecdotal  History,  BRD 
1930]  for  background  material  has  sometimes 
led  him  astray  and  marred  an  otherwise  ac¬ 
curate  work.  .  .  .  All  that  considered,  this 
work  is  stiU  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
field.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  the  most  reli¬ 
able,  useful,  and  or-iginal  book  on  the  subject 
published  since  The  Colonial  Tavern,  wri(.ten 
by  Edward  Field,  appeared  m  the  1890  s. 

D.  E.  Ki^  ^  ^^  227  o  ’67  470w 

Choice  4:749  S  ’67  130w 

“Van  Orman  feels  that  western  historians 
have  slighted  hotels  for  more  colorful  fare  and 
thus  neglected  one  of  the  ‘most  irnportant’  of 
frontier  social  institutions.  .  .  .  [A]  few  other 
generalizations  in  the  book  are  more  asserted 
than  proved,  for  Van  Orman’s  choice  of  anec¬ 
dotal  style,  though  amusing,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  establish  the  rationale  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  significance  of  his  work.  The  reader 
seeking  either  the  overall  social  or  economic 
setting  of  v/estern  hotels  or  their  contributions 
to  the  life  of  that  area  must  await  stm  an- 
otlier  volume  at  which  this  book  only  hints.’ 
R.  F.  Bejkhofer  ^SOw 

“This  neglected  area  of  study— the  hotel  as  a 
civilizing  Influence  on  the  westward  movement 
— is  given  a  good  push  by  tnis  book,  by  a  di- 
rect  descendent  of  one  of  the  oldest  hotel  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
found  work,  nor  is  it  a  sprightly  popul^iza- 
tion.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Van  Orman  might  have  organized 
his  material  a  little  more  skillfully,  might  have 


used  more  anecdote  to  give  color  to  his  pages, 
and  could  have  excised  some  of  the  typos,  .  .  . 
it  is  a  worthwhile  book  for  Americana  collec¬ 


tions.”  R.  H.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  ’67  130w 


VAN  ROOTEN,  LUIS  D’ANTIN,  ed.  Mots 
d’heui's:  gousses,  rames;  the  dAntm  manu¬ 
script:  ed.  and  annot.  by  Luis  d'Antm  Van 
Rooten.  40p  $3.95  Grossman  pubs. 

817  Nonsense  verses.  Parodies.  Humor 

67-21230 

In  ‘this  slim  and  learned  volume  of  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  “the  odd  effect  is  created  by 
arranging  P'rench  words  to  form  homonyniic 
approximations  of  the  familiar  English  rhymes: 
the  literal  translation  [and  the  footnotes  are] 
always  ,  .  .  nonsensical.”  (Time)  Bibliography. 
Index. 


“These  French  poems  were  supposedly  found 
in  the  effects  of  Francois  Charles  Fernand 
d’Antin,  a  French  schoolteacher,,  and  sent  to 
his  nephew,  [who  prepared]  this  work.  The 
foreword  states  that  the  poems  were  written 
on  ‘a  few  sheets  of  handmade  paper,  Canson 
&  Montgolfier,  watermarked  1788.’  Whatever 
their  source  they  seem  to  be  a  takeoff  on 
Mother  Goose  rhymes.  .  .  .  Although  the  poems 
with  their  accompanying  annotations  are  rather 
witty,  this  collection  is  limited  in  its  appeal. 
Librarians  who  wish  to  purchase  the  book  may 
be  few  in  number.”  G.  F.  Dole 

Library  J  92:3(145  is  15  ’67  IlOw 
“This  is  too  small  to  be  a  real  nonbopk, 
although  it  should  confer  some  status  by  lying 
casually  on  one’s  coffee  table.  What  it  is — 


Pooh,’  but  the  basic  joke  is  old.  ...  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  Midwestern  high-schoolboys— those 
who  took  French,  that  is — were  snowing  one 
another  with:  ‘Pas  de  lieu  RhCne  que  nous. 
Read  it  aloud.  ‘Paddle  your  own  canoe.’  You’ve 
got  it.  .  .  .  You  can  go  on  and  on  that  way. 
And  when  the  phonic  joke  begins  to.  wear  thin, 
you  can  blaze  a  whole  new  trail  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  footnotes,  which  pretend  to  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  literal  meaning  of  his  tortured 
French.  ...  It’s  a  dry  martini  of  a  nonbook 
.  .  .  [with]  a  perfect  sign-off:  TIENS,  DE.  ’ 

S.  D.  SmUh^  Times  Bk  R  p74  O  22  ’67  550w 

“Most  readers  will  concede  that  Author  Van 
Rooten,  who  is  a  polyglot  Manhattan  actor,  has 
succeeded  in  three  minor  and  unlikely  enter¬ 
prises:  producing  a  new  parlor  game,  pulling  the 
leg  of  all  pedants  everywhere,  making  a  joke 
in  French,  of  which,  for  once,  only  English 
speakers  can  see  the  point.’’ 

Time  90:111  N  10  ’67  380w 


VAN  SEVERS,  JOHN.  The  Hyksos:  a  new  In¬ 
vestigation.  220p  il  maps  $6.50  Yale  univ.  press 
932  Egypt — History  66-21539 

“For  most  of  the  time  known  as  the  Second 
Intermediate  Period,  Egypt  was  ruled  ...  by 
kings  known  as  the  Hyksos  [about  whprn]  .  .  . 
few  actual  facts  are  known.  ...  .  Historians 
have  concentrated  on  two  particular  problems 
— the  nature  of  [their]  rule  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  their  race.  .  .  .  [The  author]  reexamines 
these  problems,  making  use  of  .  .  .  textual 
evidence  recently  discovered  in  Egypt  and  new 
archaeological  evidence  from  western  Asia.  He 
divides  his  investigation  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  he  examines  the  archaeological  evidence 
in  the  context  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  ciUtur^ 
of  Syria  and  Palestine.  ...  In  the  ^cond  part 
he  discusses  the  Hyksos  rule  in  Egypt.  He 
believes  that  Hyksos  is  a  term  to  be  applied 
only  to  those  rulers  of  Asiatic  origin  who  as¬ 
sumed  control  in  Egypt  after  the  collapse  Oi 
the  Middle  Kingdom.”  (TLS)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  A.  R.  Schulman 
Am  Hist  R  72:1355  J1 


’67  410w 


“Van  Seters  is  primarily  a  Biblical  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  specialist  and  views  the  Hyksos  period 
correctly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  non- 
Egyptological  scholar.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
written  an  excellent  book,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  both  learned  and  readable,  suitable 
for  the  scholar,  the  advanced  student,  and  the 
informed  layman.  Full  reference  features.  The 
book  stands  up  as  the  most  recent  and  best 
statement  of  current  scholarship  on  the  Hyksos 
and  will  long  be  a  standard  in  tlie  field.” 

Choice  4:462  Je  ’67  190w 
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VAN  SETERS,  Continued 


‘‘It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  which  is 
clearly  a  labor  of  scholarship.  John  Van  Seters, 
who  recently  received  his  doctorate  from  Yale 
University,  obviously  has  command  of  his 
source  material  and  the  facility  to  evaluate  it. 
.  .  .  His  theories,  that  the  Hyksos  were  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Ammurite  culture  of  Palestine, 
that  they  ruled  only  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the 
location  of  their  capital  of  Avaris  was  near  the 
region  of  Qantir,  will  mark  a  fresh  beginning 
for  the  investigation  of  this  period.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  larger  public  and  advised  for  all 
college  and  university  libraries.”  F.  M.  Laurit- 
sen 


Library  J  91:5963  D  1  ’66  130w 
‘‘Few  of  [the  ideas  presented  here]  are 
wholly  new,  but  they  are  all  put  forward  with 
great  confidence.  The  study  is  useful  in  the 
overall  freshness  of  the  approach  and  especially 
m  the  emphasis  given  to  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence;  but  it  is  somewhat  selective,  and  in 
places  rather  superficial.  The  second  part  in 
particular  is  unsatisfactory,  more  for  what  is 
left  out  than  for  what  is  put  in.  .  .  .  The  work 
derives  from  a  doctoral  dissertation,  but  in  the 
change  from  thesis  into  book  the  terseness  of 
argument  proper  to  the  former  has  not  been 
replaced  by  the  lucidity  of  exposition  expected 
in  the  latter.  This  weakness  is  to  be  regretted 
because  Mr.  Van  Seter’s  book  is  the  best  general 
study  of  the  Hyksos  to  have  appeared  for  many 
years.” 


TLS  p336  Ap  20  ’67  750w 


Kingdoms  of  the  savanna. 
364p  maps  $6.75  Univ.  of  Wis.  press 

967  Africa,  Central— History  65-16367 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Lystad 

Am  Hist  R  72:658  Ja  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  D.  W.  Bittinger 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:194  Ja  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  R.  Heussler 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:292  Je  ’67  650w 


VAN  STOCKUM,  HILDA.  Mogo’s  flute; 
Sj®-  Itobin  Jacques.  88p  $3.50;  lib 

bdg  $3.37  Viking 

66-11911 

small  Kikuyu  village,  Mogo  is  set 
apart;  frail  and  protected,  he  has  been  since 
infancy  under  a  spell,  a  thahu,  so  that  he 
cannot  .lom  in  the  games  or  the  training  of 
his  peers.  His  flute  is  both  joy  and  refuge, 
until  a  small  sister  urges  him  to  go  to  the 
wise  old  man.  of  the  tribe,  who  tells  him  that 
flute  playing  is  not  enough.  ‘Everyone  has  a 
thahu.  That  is  life.  You  must  learn  to  master 
It.  .  .  Although  it  Is  his  flute  that  brings 
the  boy  recognition,  it  is  his  change  of  at¬ 
titude  that  makes  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity  possible.”  (Sat  R)  ‘‘Grades  three  to 
six.”  (Library  J) 


[This]  IS,  an  appreciative  and  artistic  vi¬ 
gnette  of  Kikuyu  village  life,  somewhat  lack¬ 
ing  in  dramatic  sinew  perhaps,  but  nonetheless 
sincere.  .  .  .  Young  readers  will  be  pleased  with 
the  story,  although  Mogo’s  transformation  into 
a  healthy  and  responsible  child  seems  rather  too 
easy,  ^d  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  remarkably 
swift.  The  author’s  tasteful,  unerring  prose  con¬ 
veys  poetic  feeling  and  a  fine  sense  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  H.  L.  Maples 

Book  Week  pl8  Ap  9  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:174  N  11  ’66  30w 
‘‘This  stonr  has  in  it  what  we  look  for  first 
in  a  book  about  another  country — a  child  whose 
fate  deeply  concerns  us.  The  fact  that  Mogo 
lives  in  Kenya  is  incidental,  for  the  author 
succeeds  in  conveying  Mogo’s  primitive  world 
and  the  customs  dominating  his  Kikuyu  village. 

knd-  iTnllng^’^P^^LfM"®  gentleness 

Horn  Bk  43:68  P  ’67  160w 
‘‘Klkuvu  legends  and  village  activities  are 
X  Sensitively  Illustrated 
this  story  reflects  the  beauty 
T^ie  dignity  of  native 
life;  the  Africa  depicted  is  .  .  .  essentially 
untouched  by  modern  life.”  P.  A.  McKenzie 
Library  J  92:340  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:42  P  18  ’67  140w 
TLS  p455  My  25  ’67  170w 


VANTOURA,  ANDRE,  ed.  French  drawings 
from  Prud’hon  to  Daumier;  Introd.  by 

Maurice  Serullaz  [comp,  and  ed.  by  Andre 
Vantoura  with  the  assistance  of  .,..,0:,,  if- 

(jasnier;  tr.  by  Florence  Hammond  Phillips!. 
11  col  il  $37.50  N.Y.  graphic 


741  Q  T'U'Ci  winfr«  TTroncb 


RR.I 


‘‘Twenty- eight  artists 
Illustrations  [with]  . 
sketches  heading  each 


are  represented  in  the 
.  .  brief  biographical 

section.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘The  plates  are  accompanied  by  biographies, 
in  many  cases  quite  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  by  short  notes  on  the  individual  drawings, 
which  are  not  always  too  enlightening.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  well  chosen  drawings  is  from  the 
great  French  public  collections,  particularly  the 
Louvre  and  other  Paris -museums,  but  also  from 
some  French  provincial  museums,  .  .  ..the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  and  from  Swiss  private  col¬ 
lections.  The  short  introduction,  by  [the]  Cura¬ 
tor  of  Drawings  at  the  Louvre,  is  generously  in¬ 
terspersed  with  illuminating  quotations  and  may 
be  considered  a  helpful  interpretation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  periods  in  French  art.  There  is  no 
other  similar  survey  in  English.  Nevertheless, 

considering  the  price,  it  is  not  a  necessary  pur- 
*  * 

Choice  4:667  S  ‘67  160w 


‘‘A  handsome,  large-format  picture  book  of 
the  coffee-table  variety.  As  with  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  type,  it  is  almost  too  large 
for  easy  perusal,  and  its  binding  will  not  hold 
up  under  heavy  library  usage.  The  introduc¬ 
tion,  written  by  the  curator  of  drawings  at 
the  Louvre,  is  an  exceptionally  well-written 
account  of  the  important  role  drawings  played 
in  ISth-  and  19th-Century  French  art.  Quota¬ 
tions  from  artists  further  enrich  the  already  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction.  ...  In  general,  the  draw¬ 
ings  chosen  by  the  editors  are  not  those 
repeatedly  found  in  similar  publications.” 
Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  92:230  Ja  15  ’67  lOOw 


‘‘To  devote  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  total  to  Daumier  is  proper  .  .  .  but  some 
of  the  other  ps-oportions  seem  more  in  line 
with  contemporary  fashion.  Surely  Delacroix 
is  a  better  draughtsman  as  well  as  a  much 
greater  artist  than  Gustave  Moreau:  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  is  represented  by  only  six  drawings 
while  there  are  ten  by  Moreau,  all  of  them 
interesting  and  little  known  (as  indeed  are  the 
Delacroix)  but  not  greatly  varied  in  subject  or 
technique.  .  .  .  The  drawings  are  well  re¬ 

produced — for  once  smaller  drawings  actually 
appear  smaller  than  larger  ones — and  there 
are  informative  if  brief  notes.”  G.  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton 

Sat  R  49:34  D  3  ‘66  120w 

Time  88:117  D  9  ‘66  70w 


VAN  WORMER,  JOE.  The  world  of  the  black 
bear;  text  and  phot,  by  Joe  Van  Wormer. 
163p  $4.95  Lippincott 
599  Bears  66-16662 

The  author  ‘‘follows  the  bear  through  a  full 
year — the  active  summer  months,  the  season  of 
stoking  up  for  the  winter,  his  deep  wflnter 
sleep  (which  is  not  a  true  hibernation),  and  his 
emergence  in  early  spring.  .  .  .  [Narrative  and] 
photographs  show  the  activities  of  the  cub,  the 
yearling,  the  mature  male  and  female.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘‘It  would  have  been  hard  not  to  write  a  de¬ 
lightful  book  about  that  familiar  roadside  beg¬ 
gar  of  our  national  parks,  the  North  American 
black  bear  (which  may  also  be  brown,  blue-gray, 
or  even,  in  one  rare  Canadian  race,  white).  If 
the  book  has  a  defect,  it  is  one  that  is  almost 
inevitable  in  books  of  this  genre — a  tendency 
to  explain  animal  behavior  in  human  terms 
(bears  are  said  to  have  ‘thought,’  ‘realized,’ 
and  so  on.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Van 
Wormer  reports  tourist  behavior  toward  park 
bears  that  does  make  one  wonder  which 
species  is  more  intelligent.”  P  B.  Cors 

Library  J  91:5632  N  15  ’6'6  140w  [YAl 
‘‘[This  book]  fits  into  the  hackneyed-medi- 
category.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Van  Wormer  talks 
of  his  personal  experiences  he’s  in  good  form;  he 
g'ets_  into  trouble  when  he  tries  to  explain  be¬ 
havior.  .  .  .  The  book  is  divided  into  the  four 
seasons,  with  discussion  of  the  biology  of  bears 
based  on  seasonal  activities.  ’The  author  covers 
reproduction,  development,  feeding,  etc.  Obvi¬ 
ously  several  activities  cover  more  than  one 
season,  and  this  points  up  the  awkwardness  of 
treating  certain  details  under  seasonal  head¬ 
ings.”  Evelyn  Shaw 

Natur  Hist  76:79  N  ’67  130w 
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‘‘[This  book]  is  a  straightforward  narrative, 
utterly  devoid  of  art  and  yet  so  full  of  interest 
that  someone  who  has  never  given  the  black 
bear  a  moment’s  thought  in  his  life  is  very  apt 
to  find  himself,  after  reading  the  book,  fairly 
bristling  with  knowledge  about  ursine  matters. 
The  book  is  full  of  odd  and  oddly  memorable 
facts.  .  .  .  The  author  is  sympathetic  toward 
his  subject  but  not  at  all  sentimental:  he  is  not 
above  giving  a  recipe  or  two  for  bear  meat.  .  . 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs  that 
must  have  been  very  exciting  for  the  author  to 
take,  but  they  are  not  very  interesting  to  look 
at.”  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:224  D  17  ’66  430w 


VAN  ZANDT,  ROLAND.  The  Catsklll  Mountain 
house.  416p  il  col  il  maps  $12.50  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

917.47  Catskill  Mountains — Description  and 
travel.  U.S. — Social  life  and  customs 

66-18877 

In  describing  the  existence  of  this  resort  hotel 
from  1823  to  1963,  the  author  writes  “the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  upper  Catskills  .  .  .  [and  presents 
a]  view  of  America’s  19th-century  cultural, 
social  and  economic  growth.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk 
R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  author  has  exhibited  zeal  in  gathering 
every  scintilla  of  local  evidence.  In  addition,  he 
has  successfully  related  this  hotel  to  the  roman¬ 
tic  movement.  But  his  efforts  to  relate  Mountain 
House  to  national  economic  trends  and  popula¬ 
tion  movements  seem  forced.  One  looks  in  yam 
for  a  comparison  with  other  resorts,  especially 
Saratoga.”  D.  M.  Ellis 

Am  Hist  R  72:1493  J1  ’67  350w 
Choice  4:811  O  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Mushkat 

J  Am  Hist  54:160  Je  ’67  170w 
“From  the  beginning  the  hotel’s,  magnificent 
scenery  and  cuisine  attracted  artists,  literary 
personalities,  foreign  travelers,  the  famous,  and 
the  financially  successful.  Here  the  Hudson 
River  School  of  artists  worked  with  inspiration 
and  here  too  was  debated  the  larger  intellectual 
issue  of  the  picturesque  versus  the  sublirne. 
Under  the  continuous  management  of  Charles 
Li.  Beach  and  his  descendants,  the  hotel  pros¬ 
pered  until  changing  economics  and  social  for¬ 
ces,  responsible  for  its  creation,  were  likewise 
responsible  for  its  demise.  This  affectionate  and 
well- documented  portrait  has  generated  new,  life 
for  a  worthy  symbol  of  19th-Century  American 
‘wealth,  leisure  and  culture.’  Highly  and  gen¬ 
erally  recommended.”  S.  G.  Heppell 

Library  J  92:1158  Mr  15  ’67  200w 
“[This]  is  the  story  of  a  love  affair — and  love 
at  first  sight.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  follows  the  great 
days  of  the  famous  hostelry  with  pride  and  the 
days  of  its  decay  with  heartbreak.  "The  103 
illustrations,  including  45  paintings  (four  in 
color),  drawings,  prints  and  photographs  by  the 
author  and  others  constitute  an  impressive 
pictorial  history  of  the  building  and  its  superb 
setting.”  Henry  Christmau 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  F  5  67  1060w 


VARET,  GILBERT,  ed.  International  directory 
of  philosophy  and  philosophers:  ed.  by  Gilbert 
Varet  and  Paul  Kurtz  [pub.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Int.  inst.  of  philosophy,  and  with  the 
aid  of  UNESCO],  235p  $12.50  Humanities  press 
106  Philosophy- 


Societies — Directories 

66-18830 


The  directory  “is  in  two  sections:  Part  I  is  a 
detailed  list  of  philosophical  organizations  which 
are  primarily  international  in  character,  and  en¬ 
tries  include  a  brief  history  and  chief  activities 
of  the  organization.  Part  11  is  arranged  by  coun¬ 
try  or  region,  and  [in  some  cases]  includes  an 
introduction,  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities 
(with  names  of  members  of  the  philosophy  fac¬ 
ulties),  institutes  and  research  centers.  Philo¬ 
sophical  associations  and  societies,  philosophical 
journals,  and  publishers  who  specialize  m  philo¬ 
sophical  works.”  (Col  &  Res  Lib) 


“Eighty-seven  countries  have  entries  in  Part 
II.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  only  28  countries  are 
graced  with  an  Introduction  delineating  what, 
philosophically,  is  going  on.  ,.  .  ,.  The  editors 
compiled  their  information  primarily  from  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  some  respondents  were,  to  say 
the  least,  reticent.  .  .  .  The  introductions  vary 
in  value  from  classroom  exercises  to  decent 
overviews.  Also  the  multiplicity  of  languages 
(English  and  French  predominate)  would  well  be 
an  impediment  to  use  by  some  college  students. 
.  .  .  Because  this  directory  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  save  for  Bahm’s  Directory  of  American 


Philosophers  .  .  .  and  because  it  depicts  graphi¬ 
cally  the  variety  and  vitality  of  philosophizing, 
libraries  (college,  medium  public,  and  up)  should 
have  it  on  their  reference  shelves  along  with 
.  .  .  Rune’s  The  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  [BRD 
1942]  .  .  .  and  the  appropriate  part  (Vol.  IV)  of 
the  Directory  of  American  Scholars  [BRD 
1964].” 

Choice  3:752  N  ’66  340w 

“The  introductions  (several  pages  in  length 
for  some  countries,  but  not  included  at  all  for 
many  others)  are  good  survey  essays  on  the 
history  and  character  of  philosophy  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  regions.  Introductions  are  in  English  or 
French;  other  notes  are  in  English,  French, 
German,  or  Spanish.”  C.  S. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:64  Ja  ’67  170w 


VARLEY,  H.  PAUL.  The  onin  war:  history, of 
its  origins  and  background;  with  a  selecti^ve 
tr.  of  The  chronicle  of  onin.  238p  $7.50  Co¬ 
lumbia  univ.  press 

952  Japan — History  66-14595 

The  author  “examines  the  institutional  de¬ 
velopment  of  military  government  [in  Japan] 
from  its  beginning  until  the  mid-fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  then  traces  in  detail  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Onin  War,  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  attempt  at  central  control  by  the 
military.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Genealogy.  Glos¬ 
sary.  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“The  translations,  making  up  Part  Two  of 
this  book,  will  be  of  continuing  value,  to 
students  who  wish  to  investigate  various 
aspects  of  life  in  medieval  .Japan.  But  the 
greatest  value  of  The  Onin  War  is  in  Part  One 
where  the  author  makes  a  thoughtful  analy.sis, 
utilizing  research  by  Japanese  scholars,  which 
shows,  among  other  things,  how  the  ancient 
imperial  ideal  and  the  traditional  clan  (uji)  re¬ 
lationships  affected  institutions  that  were  of 
central  importance  in  the  transfer  of  power 
from  civilian  to  military  leaders.”  D.  M.  Brown 
Am  Hist  R  73:197  O  ’67  550w 


Reviewed  by  Hilary  Conroy 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:244  N  ’67  600w 
“Studies  on  Japanese  history  before  1600  by 
American  scholars  are  extremely  rare.  This 
monograph  on  the  Muromachi  period  (the  era  of 
the  Ashikaga  Shogunate,  1338-1573)  is  thus 
practically  in  a  class  by  itself.  .  .  .  The  basic 
shifts  in  the  nature  and  function  of  the  office 
of  shogun,  of  constables,  and  of  samurai  are 
incisively  analyzed.  Though  specialists  in  Japa¬ 
nese  history  will  benefit  greatly  from  Varley  s 
research,  initiates  will  doubtless  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  bewildering  terminology  and 
nomenclature.” 

Choice  4:1032  N  ’67  150w 
“The  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  ,0,nin.  a 
medieval  war  tale,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
Japanese  sources  available  in  English.  'The 
Onin  War  is  a  combination  of  sound  scholar.ship 
and  effective  presentation.  It  offers  new  light 
to  scholars  on  an  obscure  era  of  medieval 
Japan.”  Muriel  Weins  „ 

Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  67  IlOw 


VARNEY 

Trina 


,  JOYCE.  The  magic  maker;  il.  by 
Schart  Hyman.  170p  $3.95  Bobbs 


60-28679 


Twm  Tybach  “is  a  truant  who  would  rather 
spend  his  time  roaming  the  woods  [in  Wales] 
.  .  .  than  in  the  stove-heated  schoolroom. 

.  .  .  Twm’s  hair  is  blonde,  and  Welsh  lore  has 
it  that  ‘te.gs,’  or  fairhaired  witches,  can  make 
many  kinds  of  magic.  It  is  his,  half-belief  in 
his  own  magic  and  his  wish  for  just  a  bit  more 
of  it  which  gets  him  in — and  out — of  one  ter-- 
rifying  excursion  into  a  coal  mine  and  several 
other  less  traumatic  scrapes.”  (Book  Week) 
“(grades  four  to  six.”  (Library  J) 


“Twm’a  family  is  beautifully  drawn — his  sister 
ilorfydd,  his  Mam  and  Dada,  Gran  and  Gran- 
;her.  Often  the  dialect  is  a  bit  stiff,  ,but  one  s 
Jar  becomes  attuned  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
story.  Throughout  Mrs.  Varney’s  book  are  the 
crystal  echoes  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
3resent-day  Wales.  She  knows  a  lot  about 
rwm’s  people  and  his  brand  of  magic  because 
she,  too,  spent  a  childhood  in  Wales.”  Elmore 

Standard^^^^  Week  pl2  Je  25  ’67  220w 
Horn  Bk  43:473  Ag  ’67  130w 
“[If  this]  story  has  the  enchantment  of  a 
iairy  tale,  it  also  lias  the  appeal  of  everyday 
idventure,  for  Twm  is  at  least  half  real  boy. 

.  .  Like  good  storybook  boys,  Twm  finds 
out  the  cost  of  his  mischief.  Instead  of  wanting 
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to  fly  like  a  teg,  he  resolves  to  fly  from  a 
future  in  the  mines  with  the  help  ot  the  real 
magic  maker,  an  education.  In  her  first  book 
for  children,  Joyce  Varney,  born  in  Wales,  has 
shown  herself  to  be  a  gifted  storyteller  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Welsh  bards.”  Lucy  Salinger 
Library  J  92:1744  Ap  15  ’67  160w 
“Only  the  Welsh  setting  recommends  this 
book.  The  magic  of  Wales  itself  pervades  the 
story  and  manages  to  give  it  a  kind  of  glow, 
like  the  soft  rains  tliat  make  even  the  mine- 
tippled  Celtic  hills  seem  alive  and  green.  But 
for  all  its  details  of  village  life,  the  story  fails 
as  a  novel  because  the  plot  is  full  of  unbeliev¬ 
able  twists  and  incomplete  fragments.  It  is  too 
strongly  reminiscent  of  classic  smalltown 
stories  without  their  strong  characterizations 
and  total  attention  to  inner  plot  logic.”  J.  Y. 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  ptO  My  7  ’67 
I50w 


VATICAN  COUNCIL,  2d.  Ecumenism  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  Alting  von  Geu- 
sau,  L.,  ed. 


hausted  in  several  volumes,  but  Professor 
Vaughan  is  well  along  in  drawing  the  outlines 
of  the  Burgundian  state  at  its  height  of  in¬ 
fluence  ”  J.  W.  Baldwin 

Social  Studies  6S;275  N  ’67  2S0w 


VAUGHN,  J.  W.  Indian  fights:  new  facts  on 
seven  encounters.  25up  il  maps  $4.95  Univ. 
of  Okla.  press 

976  Indians  of  North  America — Wars 

66-13416 

"It  has  been  my  hobby  to  visit  and  study 
the  battlefields  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana  .  .  .  Lexploring]  eacn  field  with 
Itlie  aid  of]  a  metal  detector.  .  .  .  Knowledge 
of  the  terrain  and  eyewitness  accounts  have 
made  possible  the  faithful  reconstruction  of 
various  campaigns.  .  .  .  My  purpose  has  been 
to  develop  and  record  all  the  factual  details 
concerning  each  battle  together  with  convincing 
proof  of  its  exact  location  before  these  sites 
are  lost  forever.  .  .  .  This  work  contains  a 
critical  analysis  of  seven  such  encounters  be¬ 
tween  the  white  man  and  the  Indians  from 
1664  to  1677.”  (Pref)  A  collection  of  contem¬ 
porary  documents  is  appexided.  Bibliography. 
Index. 


VAUGHAN,  AGNES  CARR.  Zenobia  of  Pal¬ 
myra.  250p  pi  $4.95  Doubleday 
939  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  Palmyra — 
History  67-10424 


Zenobia  was  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  who  re¬ 
volted  against  Rome  in  the  third  century  A.D. 
The  author,  professor  emeritus  of  classical  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  at  Smith  College,  “has 
preceded  the  biography  .  .  .  with  a  short  back¬ 
ground  of  the  history,  development,  and  impor- 
tence  of  Palmyra.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  In- 


The  biography  itself,  based  on  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  source  material  and  person- 
al  visits  to  the  sites  involved,  is  tied  together 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  imagination.  The  style 
is  somewhat  jumpy  and  flippant,  but  the  story 
u  Specialists  wiU  gain  nothing  from 

the  book,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  the  interested 
layman  and  general  reader.” 

Choice  4:734  S  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Laurltsen 

Library  J  92:238  Ja  15  '67  140w 


VAUGHAN,  RICHARD.  John  the  Fearless: 
the  growth  of  Burgundian  power.  320p  il 
maps  $7.50  Barnes  &  Noble 
944  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Prance — History — House  of  Valois,  1328-1569 

66-5247 

"The  second  volume  in  a  projected  series 
Of,  jour  on  the  Valois  dukes  of  Burgundy  .  .  . 
Ithis  IS]  a  history  of  Burgundy  during  [the] 
15-year  ducal  reign  (1404-19)  [of  John  the 
Fearless].  Vaughan  presents  [an]  .  .  .  ana]ysis 
of  Duke  John’s  efforts  to  centralize  the  scat¬ 
tered  Burgundian  lands  and  to  enhance  the 
power  of  Burgundy  at  the  expense  of  Prance.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Strayer 

Am  Hist  R  72:956  Ap  ’67  310w 
“This  is  an  important  study,  based  on  a  fai 
more  extensive  use  of  published  and  archival 
nia^rial  than  any  other  work  on  the  subieci 
in  English.  Excellent  bibliography.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  undergraduate  collections.” 

Choice  3:1071  .Ta  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  P.  S.  Lewis 

Engl  Hist  R  82:829  O  ’67  750w 
‘‘Specialists  will  welcome  [this  volume.]  The 
author  has  doi«  much  more  than  a  biography 
of  John  the  Fearless,  for  he  examines  the 
various  phases  of  Burgundian  power  such  as  the 
financial  structure  of  the  state  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  political  his¬ 
tory.  _  'There  are  numerous  translations  from 
the  original  sources  given  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  nine  fine  plates.”  H.  L,  Adelson 
Library  J  91:3722  As  ‘66  120w 
“Refusing  to  rely  solely  on  the  accounts  of 
contemporary  chroniclers,  Professor  Vaughan 
has  ma,de  extensive  use  of  governmental  docu¬ 
ments  found  in  the  archives  of  Lille,  Brussels, 
Dijon  and  Pans,  particularly  of  administrative 
TOrrMpondence  which  he  extensively  translates. 
His  book  IS  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Duke 
Burgundy  rather  than  a  personal  biography 
riches  of  the  archives,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  financial  accounts,  cannot  be  ex¬ 


“[The  articles]  do  not  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  subtitle,  and  they  are  of  varied  Interest 
as  well  as  being  somewhat  uneven  in  quality. 
'To  me,  the  most  interesting  chapter  was  that 
dealing  with  Major  Reno’s  lines  .  .  .  lat]  the 
opening  phase  of  the  Battle  of  tlie  Little  Big 
Horn.  Vaughn  seems  to  have  settled  that  sub¬ 
ject,  at  least  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  settled, 
once  and  for  all.  But  the  article  itself  adds 
little  to  the  excellent  map,  except  that  the 
author  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes 
of  his  research  .  .  .  [In  his  analysis  of]  the 
destruction  of  Fetterman’s  command,  [the  au¬ 
thor]  hanciles  his  evidence  somewhat  strangely. 
On  page  77  he  .  .  .  bases  his  argument  on 
[Cheyenne  accounts] :  two  pages  later  he  re¬ 
jects  other  Cheyenne  testimony  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  being  unlikely.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  most  western  history 
buffs  will  find  all  of  the  essays  worth  read¬ 
ing,  besides  discovering  much  that  is  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest.”  E.  I.  Stewart 

Am  Hist  R  72:720  Ja  ’67  400w 
“■Although  some  specialists  might  not  agree 
with  all  of  Vaughn’s  ‘new  facts,’  he  has  made 
some  worthy  additions  to  existing  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  Fetterman  Massacre.  'Travel¬ 
ers  would  find  his  brief  descriptions  of  battles 
and  his  maps  useful  in  visits  to  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Research  libraries  in  Western  his¬ 
tory  should  include  this  book,  but  smaller  li¬ 
braries  would  find  standard  volumes  .  .  .  much 
more  useful  to  undergraduates.” 

Choice  3:956  D  ’66  140w 
“Vaughn,  a  lawyer,  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
nonacademic  historians  who  have  enriched  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
West  through  careful  basic  research.  .  .  .  In¬ 
stead  of  relying  only  on  documentary  evidence, 
which  he  pulls  apart  with  the  meticulous  care 
of  a  trial  lawyer  in  cross-examination,  he  visits 
and  searches  the  [battle]  sites  and  reconstructs 
the  action  while  studying  the  terrain.  ...  A 
work  by  a  specialist  for  specialists,  this  book 
IS  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
West.”  Oliver  Knight 

J  Am  Hist  53:610  D  ’66  460w 
Reviewed  by  H.  B.  Smith 

Library  J  91:2489  My  15  ’66  IlOw 


cn  1-1  oiT'o  and  Dula.  unp  col  il 

$4.50:  lib  bdg  $4.62  Harcourt 

699  Gorillas — Juvenile  literature.  Animals — 
Africa — Juvenile  literature  66-8703 

“Anna,  a  European  child,  is  growing  up  in  the 
African  jungle,  where  her  father  captures  ani- 
nials  for  circuses  and  zoos.  With  her  mother  she 
does  conventional  school  work,  but  with  her 
rather  and  Nelo,  his  native  tracker,  Anna  learns 
the  lessons  of  the  jungle.  .  .  .  But  the  solitary 
child  IS  often  lonely:  and  one  day  her  father 
brings  her  [Dula]  an  orphaned  baby  gorilla,  ‘a 
prince  of  the  jungle,’  to  feed  and  to  love  and  to 
care  for.  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades  one  to  four.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


morn  bk  43:80  P  ’67  lOOw 


Brilliant  color  photos  taken  by  the  author, 
who  lived  with  Anna  and  her  family  one  sum- 
brooding  exotic  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  jungle-forest  in  a  highly  dramatic  way. 
Particularly  unusual  are  the  pictures  which  show 
the  girl  with  the  baby  gorilla  she  receives  as  a 
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surprise  pet.  .  .  .  The  text  is  rather  stilted  and 
has  been  woven  around  the  pictures.  However, 
the  book  shows  another  part  of  life  in  Africa 
which  is  not  usually  familiar  to  young  readers. 
.  .  .  This  title  has  an  appeal  beyond  its  setting 
that  will  interest  many  young  girls  who  will  be 
able  to  identify  with  Anna.  Recommended  only 
for  the  quality  of  the  pictures.”  Marjorie  Lewis 
Library  J  91:5744  N  15  ’66  180w 


VAWTER,  BRUCE.  The  four  Gospels:  an 

introduction.  429p  $5.95  Doubleday 
226  Bible.  N.T.  Gospels — Criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  etc.  67-10408 

‘‘Father  Vawter,  who  teaches  at  Kenrich 
Seminary.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  here  presents 
the  general  reader  with  a  popular  explanation 
of  the  Gospels.”  (Library  J)  Index  of  Gospel 
passages.  General  index. 


sary  of  terms,  and  it  is  a  merit  of  this  survey 
that  the  English  fur  trade  is  firmly  placed 
against  the  background  of  European  economic 
life.  Dr.  Veale  has  also  been  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  her  study  relate  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people  of  England. 

TLS  pll26  D  1  ’66  S20w 


VEATCH,  JEANNETTE.  Reading  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  [Iw]  Jeannette  Veatchj^  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  J.  Acinapuro.  o36p  11 
$7  Ronald 


4  ■RpaHinei' 


ec_-i  ecK/4 


This  study  of  Individualized  reading  in¬ 
structional  techniques  is  ‘‘an  effort  to  show 
teachers  how  to  move  away  from  basal  reading 
systems  and  a  plea  for  better  supervisors  who 
know  how  to  help  teachers  in  ways  other  than 
handing  out  workbooks.”  (Teach  Col  Rec) 


“A  readable,  solid  explanation  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  content  and  meaning  of  the  Gospels. 
Those  who  read  Father  Vawter’s  A  Path 
Through  Genesis  IBRD  19661  will  need  no 
further  persuasion  that  he  is  an  author  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed,  and  pondered.” 

Commonweal  86:374  Je  16  67  60w 

‘‘This  is  a  first-class,  up-to-date  introduction 
to,  and  broad  commentary  on,  the  Four  Gospels. 
The  treatment  combines  all  four  Gospels  into  a 
single,  running  account,  with  comments  on  all 
important  passages  and  issues.  .  .  .  The  style  is 
as  scholarly  as  are  the  observations  throughout 
the  volume.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been  scan¬ 
dalized  or  offended  by  recent  Gospel-study  or 
Christology  will  find  here  a  carefully  balanced 
presentation.  .  .  .  [Moreover],  Vawter  seldom 
takes  up  his  positions  in  ansThing  like  an  over¬ 
bearing  manner.  In  fact  he  frequently  leaves 
questions  open.  .  .  .  [This  book]  has  immense 
academic  value,  but  it  also  contains  countless 
illustrations  of  Christian  living.  Anyone  can 
profit  from  this  book— layman,  sister,  priest,  or 
even  a  bishop  or  cardinal.”  Ignatius  Hunt 
Critic  26:76  O  ’67  llOOw 

‘‘[Father  Vawter]  allows  the  Gospels  to  re¬ 
late  their  own  tale,  referring  the  reader  to 
commentaries  and  special  studies  for  most 
exegesis  and  theological  controversy.  ’T.he  ar¬ 
rangement  follows  that  of  Kurt  Aland  3 
Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  (2d  ed.,  1964).  Since  the 
reader  is  expected  to  read  the  Gospels  con¬ 
currently  with  this  volume,  any  of  _  the  English 
harmonies  is  suitable.  In  his  introduction. 
Father  Vawter  refers  the  reader  to  a  variety 
of  good  Protestant  and  Catholic  works.  His 
book  should  be  of  value  to  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  laymen  who  are  interested  in  current 
‘liberal’  Catholic  thinking  on  the  Gospels. 
Shildes  Johnson  .  ^ 

Library  J  92:1629  Ap  16  ’67  140w 


VEALE,  ELSPETH  M.  The  English  fur  trade 
in  the  later  middle  ages.  260p  11  pi  maps 
S7.20  Oxford 

338.4  London.  Skinners’  Company.  Fur 
trade  66-73966 

The  author  “planned  to  do  a  study  of  the 
London  Skinners’  Company.  .  .  .  but  soon 

realized  the  need  to  broaden  the  scope  into 
a  history  of  late  medieyal  English  fur  trade. 
The  major  focus  of  the  book,  neyerthless,  is 
upon  the  skinner’s  guild  and,  in  four  .  .  . 
chapter-s.  Veale  analyzes  the  guild’s  striicture 
and  social  organization  and  the  econornlc  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  members.  To  this  base  he  has 
added  chapters  on  the  place  of  furs  in  medieval 
dress,  the  medieval  techniques  of  dressing  fur, 
changing  fashions  in  fur,  and  the  trends  in 
the  English  fur  trade  from  the  12th  to  the 
16th  century.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  S.  L.  Thrupp 

Am  Hist  R  72:1372  J1  ’67  330w 

“This  volume  fills  a  ma.1or  gap  in  pur 
knowledge  of  an  Important  medieval  Industiw. 
University  libraries  already  possessing  the 
works  of  Postan,  Power,  Carus-Wilspn,  Cole¬ 
man,  Bridbury,  and  others  on  English  trade 
and  Industry  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  will  want 
to  add  it  to  their  collections.” 

Choice  4:197  Ap  ’67  170w 
“[A]  careful  and  scholarly  monograph.  .  ..  . 
Much  of  this  book  deals  with  .the  actual  making 
and  selling  of  fur  garments  in  England  during 
the  later  Middle  Ages.  Here  Dr.  Veale  does 
not  shrink  from  technicalities,  and  her  com¬ 
ments  will  assuredly  be  of  interest  to  the 
experts  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Other 
readers  wlU  be  helped  by  a  most  useful  glos¬ 


“Veatch  is  known  nationally  as  the  leading 
proponent  of  an  individualized  approach  to 
teaching  reading.  [This  book  includes]  numer¬ 
ous  practical  suggestions  for  the  seasoned  and 
the  less  experienced  teacher  for  handling  every 
aspect  of  the  reading  process  when  approached 
in  an  Individualized  manner.  .  .  .  Since  the  en¬ 
tire  book  represents  the  theorizing  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  there  are  few  references.  In  this  case,  one 
could  not  justly  criticize  the  author  because 
she  is  pioneering  and  breaking  new  ground. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Choice  3:696  O  ’66  140w 


“Here  is  a  dynamic,  provocative  book  for 
pre-service  and  inseiwice  teachers  of  readings 
research  workers,  school  administrators  and 
supervisors.  Written  from  deep  conviction,  in¬ 
teresting,  forceful,  emotionally  charged  in 
spots,  it  is  frank  and  outspoken,  bent  upon 
breaking  the  lockstep  procedures  commonly 
used  in  teaching  reading.  .  .  .  [It]  is  aiming  to 
move  the  educational  world  toward  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  principles  concerned  with  individualiza¬ 
tion,  socialization,  and  the  integration  of 
reading  in  the  language  arts  and  total  school 
curriculum  at  a  time  in  our  history  when 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  such  a  trend.  .  .  . 
Opinions  are  too  frequently  expressed  as  facts 
and  may  be  so  construed  by  inexperienced 
teachers.  Prejudices  of  authors  are  continually 
in  evidence.  .  .  .  Truly  this  is  a  new  brand  of 
reading  program  to  be  experimented  with  on  a 
schoolwide  basis.  .  .  .  [But]  let’s  be  cautious  in 
evaluating  before  such  a  program  has  been 
fully  developed.”  M.  B.  Parke  _ 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:270  D  ’66  1200w 


VECSEY,  GEORGE.  Baseball’s  most  valuable 
playei-s.  186p  $1.95  Random  house 

920  Baseball — Biography — Juvenile  literature 

67-670 

The  author  “has  chosen  13  of  the  major- 
leaguers  who  have  been  named  ‘most  valuable 
player’  for  a  season’s  play.  .  .  .  His  selection 
was  based  on  his  objective  of  showing  that  this 
awa.rd  is  based  on  combined  personal  and  team 
achievement.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Phil  Elderkln  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  66 
YOw 


“Many  small  libraries  and  those  with  limited 
budgets  can  probably  skip  [this],  although  the 
theme  of  the  total  book  is  quite  excellent.” 


■  ■  Library  J  92:351  Ja  16  ’67  90w 


VEDAS.  Hymns  from  the  Vedas;  original  text 
and  English  tr.  with  Introd.  and  note.s  by 
Abinash  Chandra  Bose:  with  a  foreword  by 
Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan.  387p  $10.26  Asia 
pub. 

294  SA66-7433 


This  volume  “contains  137  selections  from 
the  four  Vedas,  76  of  which  are  complete 
hvmns.  Most  of  the  selections  come  from  the 
Sig  Veda,  from  which  the  other  three  have 
borrowed,  hut  Bose  has  included  quite  a  large 
number  of  hymns  from  the  Atharya  Veda  as 
well.  The  Sanskrit  text  in  Devanagari  script  and 
the  translation  appear  on  alternate  pages. 
(Choice)  Index. 


“Bose  has  been  very  successful  in  capturing 
the  poetic  quality  of  the  hymns,  while  m^n- 
talning  great  accuracy  in  his  translation.  For 
some  obscure  reason,  he  has  organized  the 
selections  according  to  his  conception  of  which 
form  of  yoga  .  .  .  the  hymns  faU  under. 
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VEDAS — Continued 

Although  odd  and  anachronistic,  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  Especially  recommended  for  those  li¬ 
braries  which  want  to  have  at  least  one  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  ancient  religious  literature.” 

Choice  4:544  J1  ’67  200w 

“[The  author]  seeks  to  show  that  the  roots 
of  later  Indian  culture  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Vedas.  His  translations  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
line  for  line,  seeking  to  convey  the  metrical 
pattern  of  the  Vedas.  Above  all,  however,  he 
seeks  to  carry  into  English  the  religious  and 
poetical  impressions  of  the  original.  This  work 
I®.*",  .  tn®  serious  student  and  Indology 
speciahst.  hor  them  it  is  highly  recommended.^’ 
R.  S.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:682  P  1  ’67  140w 


VEGLAHN,  NANCY.  The  spider  of  Brooklyn 
Heights.  180p  il  lib  bdg  $3.63  Scribner 
B  or  92  Brooklyn  Bridge — Juvenile  lltera- 
ture.  Rpebling,  Washington  .  Augustus — 
Juvenile  literature.  Roebling,  John  Augustus 
— Juvenile  literature  67-15493 

“A  biography  of  Washington  Roebling  and — 
to  some  extent— his.  father,  John  Roebling 
[both  of  whom  contributed  to  the  building  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge].  .  .  .  After  fourteen  years 
was  finished,  and  President  Chester 
Arthur  attended  the  opening  ceremonies.  [Bib¬ 
liography.  Index.]  Ages  ten  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  P.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  IlOw 
-.“Heroes  are  very  important  to  this  age.  Nancy 
yeglahn  has  supplied  in  her  story  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  biography  of  a 
,2?  such  stature,  Washington  Roebling. 
.  .  .  The.  author  has  recognized  the  full  range  of 
her  subject.  .  .  .  The  excitement  and  drama 
have  not  been  lost  in  the  details.  The  man 
emerges,  a  man  of  dreams,  strength,  and  de¬ 
termination,  and  yet  with  human  frailties  and 
mistakes.  No  one  who  experiences  this  book 
will  feel  the  same  about  the  bridge  again.” 
Anne  Izard 

(spring  children’s  issue) 

My  7  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Comimonweal  86:300  My  26  ’67  20w 
Reviewed  by  L.  N.  Gerhardt 

Library  J  92:3857  O  15  ’67  200w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Daley 

N  Y  Times  Ek  R  p20  J1  16  ’67  230w 
."This  is  an  exciting  true  story,  well  written, 
with  interesting  information  about  the  theories 
and  problems  of  an  engineer.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  50:55  My  13  ’67  120w 


'LZ/^  tr.  Huang  T1  nel  chlng  su  w6n. 
See  Huang  Ti  nel  chlng  su  w6n 


VENN,  MARY  ELEANOR.  See  Adrian.  M. 


VENTURI,  ROBERT.  Complexity  and  contra¬ 
diction  in  architecture;  with  an  introd.  by 
'Papers  on  architecture)  135p 
11  $4.95  Mus.  of  modern  art 

720  Architecture  66-30001 

The  author  “presents  a  critical  essay  which 
is  also,  as  he  stipulates,  a  personal  apologia. 

.  .  .  [He  is  concerned]  with  the  uses  of  paradox, 
redundancy  and  ambiguity.  .  .  .  Via  a  catalogue 
of  Mannerist  motifs,  Venturi  explains  in  detail 
tlwse  visual  phenomena  which  excite  and  in¬ 
spire  him.  Then  he  concludes  his  book  with  a 
catalogiie  of  his  own  work  in  which  he  exhibits 
tte  evidence  of  this  inspiration.”  (N  Y  Times 

XjK  Iv) 


“What  [Venturi]  has.  to  say  is  Interesting, 
though  not  quite  as  original  as  his  toastmasters 
have  advertised  it  to  be.  And  he  may  have  been 
ill-advised  to  have  devoted  the  last  25  pages 
(or  so)  to  almost  totally  indecipherable  presen¬ 
tations  .of  his  own  architectural  projects,  large¬ 
ly  unbuilt — and,  in  some  Instances,  perhaps  for¬ 
tunately  so.  The  bulk  of  [the]  book — a  sensitive 
and  intelligent  essay  on  architectural  theory— 
perfectly  valid  and  quite  intriguing.  .  .  . 
While  sprne  historians  may  argue  with  Mr.  Ven¬ 
turi  s  interpretation  of  architectural  history 
vantage  points  of  Yale  and  Penn  in 
the  1960s,  they  really  don’t  have  a  case.  He  has 
as  much  right  to  twist  the  past  to  support 
his  present  theories  as  they  have.  .  .  .  Where 


the  book  is  vulnerable  is  in  the  assertions  made 
by  its  author  .  .  .  that  distort  certain  phases  in 
recent  arcfiitectural  history,  or  ignore  prece¬ 
dents  that  antedate  Mr.  Venturi’s  ideas  and  ar¬ 
chitectural  projects  by  a  good  many  years.” 

T-^fa-f-Qp  "RIsiLtA 

Arch  Forum  126:56  Je  ’67  2300w 
Reviewed  by  Colin  Rowe 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  S  10  ’67  700w 


VERMEULEN,  P.,  jt.  auth.  The  beauty  of  the 
wild  plant.  See  Kleijn,  H. 


VERMONT,  a  guide  to  the  Green  Mountain 
state;  ed.  by  Ray  Bearse.  (New  Am.  guide 
ser)  2d  ed  rev  &  enl  456p  il  maps  $7.95  Hough¬ 
ton 

917.43  Vermont — Description  and  travel — 
Guide  books  65-11887 

The  first  edition  of  this  guide  was  produced 
as  a  WpA  oro.iect  (BRD  1937).  “Where  the 
original  edition  was  divided  into  descriptions  of 
the  cities,  and  larger  towns  and  tours  of  the 
countryside,  [this  revised  and  updated  version] 
treats  places  alphabetically.  More  than  fifty 
towns  and  over  one  hundred  villages  and  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  added.”  (Preface  to  the 
second  edition)  Chronology.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“[There  is  a]  new  vastly  more  usable  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  of  all  cities  and  towns  of 
the  state.  The  ponderous  tours  of  the  country¬ 
side  which  concealed  this  city  information  in 
the  original  edition  have  fortunately  been 
scrapped.  The  first  and  second  sections  .  .  . 
have  been  rewritten,  augmented,  and  rear¬ 
ranged  to  form  a  more  informative  and  more 
convenient  introduction  to  the  general  back¬ 
ground  of  Vermont.  The  result  is  a  more  work¬ 
manlike  volume,  easier  to  use  and  more 
pleasant  to  read.  This  edition  which  surely 
ought  to  replace  the  original  WPA  guide  in  li¬ 
braries  and  homes  contains  entirely  new  photo¬ 
graphs  and  redrawn  maos.” 

Choice  3:892  D  ’66  130w 
“Part  1  includes  several  Informative  essays 
on  such  matters  as  topography,  weather,  wild¬ 
life.  education,  government  and  architecture: 
Part  2  describes  Vermont’s  exceptional  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities:  and  Part  3  is  a  comprehensive 
gazetteer  giving  affectionate  but  also  accurate 
descriptions  of  every  town,  village,  hamlet,  and 
notable  view  in  the  state.  The  gazetteer  l.s 
arranged  alphabetically,  unlike  the  original 
guide  which  was  arranged  in  a  series  of  tours. 
This  is  an  essential  purchase  for  any  reference 
collection.”  Harold  Rancour 

Library  J  91:3694  Ag  ’66  160w 


VERNEY,  JOHN.  February’s  road.  192d  11  $3.95; 
lib  bdg  $3.59  Holt 

66-6762 

This  novel  concerns  “the  efforts  of  Febini- 
ary  and  her  family  to  stop  the  Ministry  of 
Highways  from  building  a  trunk  road  through 
their  farm  in  the  English  countrj’^side  outside  of 
London.  All  manner  of  adults  troop  through 
the  proceedings.  .  .  .  There  is  Daddy,  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist;  .  .  .  Mummy,  who  is  very 
calm  in  the  face  of  seven  children;  and  the 
children.”  (Book  Week)  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 
(Library  J) 


Reviewea  by  Charlotte  Jackson 
Atlantic  218;162  D  ’66  90w 
“February’s  Road  is  a  real,  rather  than  sym¬ 
bolic,  road,  and  February  is  the  name  of  the 
sassy  13-year-old  English  girl  who  is  supposed 
to  be  telling  the  story.  But  do  we  really  feel  it’s 
her  story?  No,  all  too  clearly  we  can  see  the 
pen  of  author  John  Verney,  a  cynical  type  with 
a  sophisticated  wit  and  a  penchant  for  in¬ 
volved  financial  transactions  (insurance  swind- 
dles,  iMd  speculation,  mortgages,  and  the 
like).  The  story  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
one.  .  .  .  The  Callendars  provide  quite  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  those  story-book  families  where  all  is 
sweetness  and  light.  .  .  .  Amusement  abounds, 
in  fact,  but  the  humor  is  often  of  a  subtle, 
(ronic,  adult  kind.”  Robin  Gottlieb 

Book  Week  p22  N  6  ’66  260w 
Verney  tells  February’s  story  with  style 
—a  thing  regrettably  rare  in  books  for  12-l6^s. 
His  tone  is  tpngue-in-cheek,  and  he  does  not 
condescend.  His  characters  are  as  capable  of 
describing  the  writing  of  thank-you  notes  as  ‘a 
salutary  ^ercise  in  insincerity,’  as  they  are  of 
sarcastic  crack  at  report¬ 
ers.”  Sandra  Schmidt 

Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  3  ’66 

230w  [YA] 
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•‘English  children  In  some  storybooks,  this 
one  among  them,  are  quite  as  emancipated  as 
some  of  their  American  cousins,  as  outspoken 
and  uninhibited.  .  .  .  This  second  book  comes 
off  more  successfully  than  does  the  earlier 
story  of  the  irrepressible  Callendar  family 
[Friday’s  Tunnel],  and  is  every  bit  as  enter¬ 
taining  and  funny.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42  :571  O  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Hardendorff 

Library  J  91:6241  O  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Madeleine  L’Engle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pft  N  13  ’66  120w 
[YA] 


then  much  has  happened  to  confirm  [Vernon  s] 
basic  indictment.  .  .  .  [The  original]  rnonograph 
included  a  transcript  of  a  seminar  discussion 
of  Vernon’s  lectures.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  the 
1966  book,  [this]  valuable  record  .  .  .  was  left 
out — a  serious  omission.  In  its  place  are  in¬ 
cluded  some  commonplace  photos  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  questionable  relevance.  Any  student 
of  contemporary  urban  problems  will  need  Ver¬ 
non’s  book,  but  those  who  have  the  1962  naul- 
tilithed  version  can  ignore  it  in  this  form,  it 
is  inferior  and  in  fact  a  barely  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  earlier  work.”  Dennis  Durden 
Yale  R  56:121  O  '66  760w 


VERNEY,  JOHN.  Ismo.  256p  $3.96;  lib  bdg  $3.59 
Holt 


67-1690 


Friday  Callendar  and  his  sisters,  February 
and  Gail,  together  with  their  father  “are  in¬ 
volved  in  an  idealistic  international  movement, 
[Ismo,]  used  as  a  front  for  art  thieves  and  con- 
spirers  against  de  Gaulle.”  (Book  Week) 
“Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  plO  Mr  12  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl4  Je  4  ’67  240w 
“One  of  the  most  improbable,  fascinating, 
hilarious  yet  deeply  serious  stories  for  10-14’s 
I  have  read  for  some  time.  The  Callendar 
family  .  .  .  are  completely  eccentric,  gloriously 
themselves,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  fitting 
into  any  mold  or  formula  at  all. 

At  no  point  ever  does  Mr.  Verney  talk  down  to 
his  readers  or  underestimate  their  ability  to  get 
down  to  fundamentals  and  grapple  with  com¬ 
plex  issues.”  P.  M.  D. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB7  My  4 
’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  50w 
Horn  Bk  43:349  Je  ’67  200w 
"A  father  who  teases  his  children,  children 
who  explode  parental  pomposity  in  return,  stu¬ 
dents  who  see  through  their  teachers,  teen¬ 
agers  whose  dialogue  indicates  intelligence, 
and  adults  who  talk  to  them  as  though  young 
adults  might  be  worthy  of  intelligent  con¬ 
versation — these  are  elements  of  this  [novel], 
.  .  .  Verney’s  mysteries  can’t  be  judged  by  their 
convolutions  of  plot  any  more  than  a  sound 
Victorian  house  can  be  judged  by  its.  superfluous 
gingerbreading.  It’s  the  characterization  and 
the  dialogue,  both  sharp,  that  make  the  Verney 
books  a  treat  for  sharp  youngsters.”  L.  N. 

Library  J  92:1333  Mr  16  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Madeleine  L’Bngle 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  18  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  43:170  D  16  67  860w 

Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:61  My  13  ’67  130w 


VERY,  JONES.  Jones  Very:  selected  poems: 
ed.  and  with  an  introd.  by  Nathan  Lyons. 
143p  $6  Rutgers  unlv.  press 
811  66-18878 

This  collection  represents  some  of  the  work 
of  “one  of  the  .  .  .  minor  American  poets  of 
the  19th  century.  .  .  .  [The  editor]  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  .  .  .  analysis  of  Very’s  religioiis  beliefs 
In  his  introduction.”  (Library  J)  Tne  poet  was 
a  Unitarian  and  Quietist  contemporary  of 
Emerson.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index  to 
first  lines  and  titles  of  poems. 


“Texts  are  based  upon  last  manuscript  ver¬ 
sions  when  available  and  collated  with  tlmee 
earlier  printings:  the  editions  of  Emerson  (1839), 
W.  P.  Andrews  (1883),  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke  (1886).  Apparatus  includes  a  brief  chron¬ 
ology,  a  helpful  introductory  discussion  of  the 
man  and  the  poetry,  concise  annotation,  a  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  and  an  index  to  first  lines  and.  titles. 
This  admirably  edited  volume  will  be  indispens¬ 
able  to  students  of  19th-century  American  poe¬ 
try  and  valuable  even  to  specialists:  it  should  be 
in  all  college  and  university  libraries.’ 

Choice  4:536  J1  ’67  160w 


“[The  editor]  has  concentrated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  Very’s  religious  poems.  .  .  .  But 
these  are  not  the  poems,  I  believe,  that  are 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  20th-centuiy  mind. 
They  are  halting,  pedantic,  and  rarely  in¬ 
spired,  whereas  some  of  his  nature  lyrics  are 
among  the  loveliest  that  have  been  produced 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Lyons’  anthology  will 
appeal  to  historians  of  American  religious 
thought,  but  we  still  need  a  new  collection  of 
Very’s  poems  to  present  him  at  his  best  and 
win  him  the  attention  he  deserves.”  Walter 

Harding  j  91.5408  N  1  ’66  160w 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  O  30  ’66  200w 
“['rhese  poems]  ably  Introduced  by  Nattan 
Lyons,  move  on  little  lambic  feet  to  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  God,  utter  their  devotionals  clearly 
and  firmly,  and  come  solemnly  away  with  a 
regularity  which  dulls  any  Initial  curiosity 
created  by  a  spectacle  that  Is  obviously  sin¬ 
cere.  Very  lacks  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  s 
brilliant  craftsmanship,  so  necessary  to  make 
such  a  limited  theme  meaningful  to  outsiders. 
R.  D.  Spector 


VERNON,  RAYMOND,  The  myth  and  re^ty 
of  our  urban  problems.  (The  Stafford  Little 
lectures,  1961)  90p  11  $2.96  Harvard  univ.  press 
301.3  Cities  and  towns — U.S.  66-16661 

This  book  consists  of  lectures,  “orginally 
published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1962  by  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  .  .  .  [The  author  questions]  the  standard 
prescriptions  for  our  urban  areas — better  mass 
transit  to  the  central  city,  more  low-cost 
housing  in  the  central  city  tighter  zoning  in 
the  suburbs,  .  .  .  [and  maintains  that]  these 
programs  wake  few  responsive  chords  among 
America’s  urban  middle  class:  and,  they  seem 
scarcely  relevant  at  all  to  the  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  urban  poor.”  (Pref)  Bibliography. 

“[The  author]  deplores  current  city  plan¬ 
ning  as  ineffective,  advocates  dispersing  the 
ghetto  without  saying  how,  and  ends  up  sug¬ 
gesting  that  ‘new  governmental  authorities 
must  be  created  in  order  to  handle  our  urban 
problems’  which  he  started  out  calling  a  nprth. 
It  is  dismaying  to  see  the  Hjmvard-M.I.T.  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  publish  a  paner  that 
would  hardly  pass  in  a  high  school  civics 

course.”  AVolf  Von  Eckardt 

course.  j  94.3197  jg  15  ’66  170w 

“When  [this]  text  was  first  circulated  in 
multllithed  form  ...  it  made  a  decided 
impact  on  the  protest  movement  in  city  plan¬ 
ning,  which  has  since  grown  apace.  .  .  .  [Since 


(EVERS,  GWYNNE.  Ants  and  termites;  il.  by 
Colin  Threadgall  [Eng  title:  Ants  and  white 
ants].  32p  $2.95;  lib  bdg  $2.96  McGraw 

695.7  Ants— Juvenile  literature.  Termites— 


The  curator  of  the  aquarium  and  inverte¬ 
brates  at  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  here 
explains  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ant 
world. 


“An  engaging  picture-book  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  exceptional  drawings  and  brief 


text. ' 


V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  43:76  F  ’67  60w 


“The  Bodley  Head  Natural  Science  Books  are 
always  beautifully  produced  and  illustrated  and 
their  authors  are  chosen  with  great  care  as  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  field  who  are  also  able  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  concisely.  The  present 
finely  illustrated  book  is  no  exception  to  this 


rule.” 


TLS  pl097  N  24  ’66  80w 


VEYSEY,  LAURENCE  R.  -rhe  emergence  of 
the  American  university.  605p  $10  Unlv.  of 
Chicago  press 

378.73  Colleges  and  universities— U.S. 

D5-i&44^7 


A  description  and  evaluation  of  the  period 
between  1866  and  1910.  “In  part  one  the  author 
examines  rival  concepts  of  higher  education: 
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VEYSEY,  L.  R. — Continued 

mental  discipline,  reilgrious  orthodoxy,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  preparation  for  life  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  search  for  scientific  truth,  and  the 
development  of  the  well-rounded  person.  Part 
two  is  devoted  larpely  to  the  development  of 
structure  and  administration  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  after_  1890.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Chronology.  An¬ 
notated  bibliography.  Index. 


‘Veysey  makes  skillful  and  extensive  use  of 
secondary  and  original  sources.  He  sets  forth 
events  and  ideas  and  weaves  them  together  in 
a  masterful  manner;  he  does  not  hestitate  to 
enter  the  fray  with  his  own  judgments.  He 
writes  ^ceptionally  well.  Both  the  reader  who 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  American  higher 
education  and  the  one  who  has  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  specialty  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  .  .  .  There  is  vigorous  and 
pungent  criticism  of  both  persons  and  institu- 
tutions.  .  .  .  Seldom  does  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  result  in  so  useful  a  volume.”  W.  H. 
Cartwright 

Am  Hist  R  71:1451  J1  ’66  650w 
Reviewed  by  Jos^h  Ben-David' 

Am  J  Soc  72:305  N  ’66  800w 


I,  author]  records  and  analyzes  with 

brilliant  understanding  much  that  has  either 
been  intuitive  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  university  or  that  has  been  only  slight- 
.treated  in  the  general  or  Institutional 
’i.  •  •  ^  he  result  is  an  Illuminating  ac- 
count  of  now  and  why  the  American  univer¬ 
sity  has  developed  its  characteristic  purposes, 
atmosphere,  disparate  goals,  and  as  well  the 
aura  of  nonchalant  confusion’  that  bewilders 
so  many  of  its  partisans  and  critics.  The  book 
IS  uivided  into  two  sections.  .  .  .  For  Veysey 
me  first  part  is  an  exercise  In  intellectual  his- 
the  second  Is  an  exercise  in  struc- 
analysis.  .  .  .  The  two  parts  do 
not  constitute  an  aesthetic  whole;  the  shift  in 
analytical  gears  jars,  but  both  parts  .  .  .  make 
^  sound  and  imaginative  contribu- 
fifi^  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
EYlderick®Rffi,?r'^^  American  society.” 

J  Am  Hist  53:616  D  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  John  Braeman 

J  Higher  Ed  38:172  Mr  ’67  700w 
hook]  affords  a  philosophical,  specu- 
JaBve  view  of  the  American  university  ... 

a  Skillfully  chosen  group  of  docu- 
and  delivered  in  a  fluent  style.  Mr. 
be%rl^  what  has  not  been  done 

fthe]  attitudlnal,  per- 
rm?i^-m,SiV,°®°hhical.  themes  of  the  academic 

coininumty — service,  research,  liberal  culture _ 

the  development  of  the  university  into 
an  p^anization  for  higher  learning  More 

mlntif-®'^Mr  ®®fit«bution  is  quite  funda- 

V®X®ey  dwells  on  the  basic  con- 

occa#ioi^^l’i^®?l®"sloi!'';tc?°t'-l?e  °sTereTt5^rff'  t^^ 

Philistine,  a  dlscoveiy  of  Im- 
admin&fe/'”!!'*^^®  ‘dorter  university 

Social  Studies  p57:317  D  ’66  420w 


VICKERY,  JOHN  B.,  ed.  Myth  and  literature 
Uifiw'^rNeR  prls°s'’^  Practice.  391p  $7.9! 

809  Myth  In  literature  .  65-1156; 

descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  ant 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966.  ^  ^ 


Reviewed  by  Dell  Skeels 

Am  Anthropol  69:265  Ap  ’67  660w 
Choice  3:1012  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  J.  N.  Riddel 

Mod  Lang  J  51:124  P  ’67  1300w 


appear  In  the  story.  .  .  .  [Other  characters 
include]  Enid,  Clay’s  handsome  doomed  wife 
.  .  .  [and]  Peter  Sanford,  Enid’s  sharp-tongued 
brother,  a  liberal  editor  given  to  criticizing  a 
society  which  both  fa.scinates  and  repels  him.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:98  Ag  ’67  480w 
‘‘It  appears  that  Vidal  tried  to  fit  as  many 
people  and  incidents  as  possible  into  the  story. 
This  causes  slow  and  at  times  boring  reading 
and  a  loss  of  force.  .  .  .  [Moreover,  the  novel] 
is  full  of  ljurdensome  sub-plots  and  characters. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  Vidal  made  a  list 
of  topics  which  he  felt  might  interest  as 
many  readers  as  possible  and  then  incorporated 
these  into  the  story.  .  .  .  When  he  wants  to, 
Vidal  can  write  with  an  admirable  economy. 
Insight  and  wit.  For  the  most  part,  in  this 
Instance,  he  lacks  these  qualities.”  D.  F. 
Sharpe 

Best  Sell  27:45  My  1  ’67  llOOw 
‘‘This  is  a  superb  story.  .  .  .  While  [It]  centers 
on  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  largely  immarred  by  com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  hassles  over  legislation,  or 
even  speeches.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eclectic  sex.  This  is  conducted  with  a 
minimum  of  emotion.  .  .  .  Vidal’s  people  are 
persuasive — their  sex  life  did  astonish  me  a 
trifle — and  he  handles  the  interplay  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  power  with  rare  skill.  .  .  .  The 
story  sustains  constant  Interest  and  more  than 
a  little  suspense.  It  is  resourceful  in  scene  and 
episode.  In  fact,  it  is  In  every  respect  the 
work  of  a  professional,  and  as  such,  a  pleas¬ 
ure.”  J.  K.  (3-albraith 

Book  Week  p3  Ap  30  ’67  860w 
Choice  4:837  O  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Henrietta  Buckmaster 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  My  11 
'67  650w 


jxeviewea  by  Wiltrid  Bheed 

Commentary  44:93  S  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Buitenhuis 

Harper  234:106  Je  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Mott 

Library  J  92:1866  My  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Victor  Strauss 

New  Statesman  74:123  J1  28  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:14  Je  15  ’67  1300w 
‘‘Vidal  picks  an  assortment  of  on-target 
political  themes,  adds  several  pinches  of  off¬ 
beat  sex,  and_  cooks  it  aU  over  a  good  melo¬ 
dramatically  licking  flame,  to  serve  up  what 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  ‘page-turner.’  .  .  . 
Alrnost  every  character  has  a  weU-planted 
skeleton  in  the  closet,  which  another  character 
strands  at  the  ready  to  rattle.  It  is  aU  fun  and 
should  be  taken  as  games;  serious  criticism 
need  not  apply.  A  reviewer  can  only  suggest 
that  a  slight  obstacle  to  bestsellerdom  and  a 
■shopping  big  movie  sale  is  the  fact  that  an 
obvious  intelligence  and  erudition  and  wit  oc¬ 
casionally  seep  through.  .  .  .  But  then  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  IS,  after  ^1,  an  entertainment.”  Josh 
Greenfeld 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  30  '67  1400w 
Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:110  My  8  ’67  340w 
Reviewed  by  Gene  Baro 

Reporter  36:43  Je  29  ’67  1500w 
Reviewed  by  Jeffrey  St.  John 

Sat  R  60:32  Je  24  ’67  960w 
TLS  p659  J1  27  ’67  430w 


''l932?1967'.  f76p^^l6 

67-18408 

selecting  a  hundred  poems  from  five  pre- 
m  Vlereck  ranges  from  childhood 

'^*’.§®  Menagerie’  to  final 
things  to  Five  Walks  On  The  Edge.’  ”  (Li- 


rr.1,  67-15707 

19W  takes  place  from 

Burden  AeJ'  United  States  Senator  “James 

isuraen  Day  .  .  .  dreams  of  the  Presidency. 

J  *  *  Mis  young  assistant.  Clay  Overburv  also 
Presidency,  and  by  the  end  of 
i?i  fifilte  possible  that  he  may  one 
day  achieve  his  goal,  .  .  .  aided  bv  his  fatber- 

publishe?^*^^®®  Washington 

TiVo  1  •  Some  actual  historical  figures 

like  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  McCarGiy 


Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Ruffin 

250w*''*^  Science  Monitor  p9  O  9  ’67 

England  reticence  character¬ 
izes  the  work  of  Peter  Vlereck.  He  keeps  his 

to  ideas  except 

in  Fimeth  Biithday  and  a  few  other  poems. 

than  to  to  the  intellect 

tnan  ^  to  th©  emotions,  and  there  is  a  nnhiA 
ungainliness  in  his  poe{ry  that  is  beautiful  as  it 
for'^^Dublio  absolutes.  Recommended 

Sjshman^°  academic  libraries.”  Jerome 

Library  J  92:2685  J1  ’67  190w 
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"Viereck  is  a  well-known  professor  of  history 
and  a  professional  political  theorist  of  repute. 
The  spill-over  of  his  nidtier  as  historian  into 
his  poetry  is  unfortunate.  There  is  endless  rant¬ 
ing,  mostly  in  quaint  iambic  pentameter  and 
other  disqualified  meters,  nearly  all  on  the  so¬ 
cio-political  plane.  The  satire  is  heavily  quasi- 
American,  wrecked  by  thinking  and  an  over¬ 
educated  prosody.  Nevertheless  a  reader  can 
comb  this  volume  with  admiration.  There  are 
poems  well  worth  searching  out.  dozens  of 
them.  This  reviewer  would  call  the  attention  of 
all  anthologists  to  the  12-line  lyric  ‘The  Lyri¬ 
cism  of  the  Weak,’  a  monologue  in  the  great 
American  patois  and  a  kind  of  elegy  on  the 
death  of  the  English  language.”  Karl  Shapiro 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  Ag  6  ’67  180w 
“[The  author  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize]  for  his 
first  book.  Terror  and  Decorum  [BRD  1948]. 
...  It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a  review  to 
hope  to  do  justice  to  his  many  masks  and  tal¬ 
ents.  This  poet  has  an  incredible  range,  an 
abundance  of  techniques,  shallows  and  depths. 
1  cannot  cope  here  with  these  hundred  plays, 
narratives,  odes,  litanies,  scenes,  elegies,  and 
charades,  much  as  I  want  and  ought  to. 
Lewis  Turco 

Sat  R  60:31  O  14  ’67  170w 


VIERECK,  PHILIP,  ed.  The  new  land;  dis¬ 
covery,  exploration,  and  early  settlement  of 
northeastern  United  States,  from  earliest  voy¬ 
ages  to  1621,  told  in  the  words  of  the  explorers 
themselves:  comp,  and  ed.  with  pref.  and 
running  commentary  by  Philip  Viereck;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Ellen  Viereck,  with  reproductions  of 
original  maps.  244p  $12.95  Day 

973.2  America — Discovery  and  exploration 

67-1840 

The  material  for  this  history  “is  drawn  from 
journals,  logbooks,  letters,  and  accounts  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  explorers,  with  Mr.  Viereck’s  inter¬ 
polated  explanatory  comments  in  italics.  .  .  . 
All  of  the  quoted  material  has  been  previously 
published.”  (Sat  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  H.  Guidry  , 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4  ’67 
220w 

Horn  Bk  43:481  Ag  ’67  190w 
“Early  American  history  comes  to  life  in  this 
.  .  .  graphic  narrative  of  many  aspects  of  early 
exploration  and  settlement  [in  Northeast  United 
States]  The  numerous  line  drawings  further 
clarify  the  text,  giving  the  handsome  volume  a 
wealth  of  detail  and  appeal  compar^le  to  the 
works  of  Edwin  Tunis  [Colonial  Craftsmen, 
BRD  1965,  Frontier  Living,  BRD  1962,  and  Co¬ 
lonial  Living,  BRD  1957],  .  .  ,  Grade  seven 
and  up.”  Frances  Fleming 

Library  J  92:1755  Ap  15  67  90w 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Vaughan 
^  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  11  ’67  200w 
[YA] 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  im¬ 
pressive  b'^'oks  of  the  year,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  carefully  labeled  maps  and  draw¬ 
ings,  many  of  them  in  the  wide  margins  that 
give  dignity  to  the  pages.  .  .  .  The  compilation 
of  several  descriptions  on  each  topic  gives  a 
most  illuminating  breadth  and  balance.  The  in¬ 
dex  Is  good,  and  the  divided  bibliography  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  amount  of  research  already  wi- 
dent  in  the  careful  selection  of  excerpts.  For 
young  adults.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:59  My  13  ’67  120w  [TA] 


VIGOR.  P.  H.  A  guide  to  Marxism  and  Its 
effects  on  Soviet  development.  263p  $6  Hu¬ 
manities  press 

335.4  Socialism.  Communism.  Russia— Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 1917-  66-18676 

In  this  “presentation  of  the  inaln  tenets  of 
Marxism  .  .  .  [there  are  portions]  dedicated  to 
Lenin’s  and  Stalin’s  additions  .  .  .  as  well  as 
to  Trotskyism,  Khrushchevism,  and  Yugoslav 
and  Chinese  versions  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
The  book  deals  also  with  some  effects  of  Marx- 
Ist-Leninist  theory  on  econonalc  and  politi^ 
life  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  discusses  the 
development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  between  now  and 
1980.”  (Choice)  Bibliography. 

“A  book  of  this  length  cannot,  of  course,  do 
justice  to  the  entire,  enormous  Marxist  litera¬ 
ture,  not  to  mention  a  major  world  socl^y, 
but  as  a  basic  outline  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  it  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
no-nonsense  primer.”  Allen  Kasspf 

Am  Soc  R  31:888  D  ’66  650w 


“A  clear,  concise,  and  objective  pres^ta- 
tlon  .  .  .  designated  for  a  general  reade^  It  Is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  research  and 
teaching  by  Vigor.”  ^  ^ 

Choice  3:1082  Ja  ’67  IlOw 
“[The  exposition  of  Marxism  by]  a  senior 
lecturer  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  .  .  . 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  thing  as 
military  drill  to  the  natural  movements  of  the 
human  body.  .  .  .  The  115  pages  devoted  to 
what  Mr.  Vigor  conceives  to  be  the  original 
doctrine  consist  of  a  series  of  dogmatic 
propositions  expounded  with  the  help  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  kind  that,  one  presumes.  Is 
calculated  to  place  the  minimum  strain  on  the 
intellect  of  the  simple-minded  soldier.  .  .  . 

Understanding  is  made  ‘easy’  by  the  reduction 
of  Marx’s  thought  .  .  to  the. ‘Ten  Beliefs. 
Eight  Inferences  and  Three  Predictions  .  Many 
of  these  .  .  .  are  not  even  recognizably  Marxist. 
...  On  Leninism  he  is  even  worse.  .  .  .  .It  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  misleading 
‘guide  to  Marxism’  ever  publishe.d;  but  it  must 
be  well  in  the  running  for  such  an  unenvied 
distinction^ 


VILLIERS,  ALAN.  Captain  James  Cook  [draw¬ 
ings  and  maps  by  Adrian  Small]  [Eng  title: 
Captain  Cook,  the  seamen’s  seaman].  3U7P 
$7.50  Scribner 

B  or  92  Cook.  James.  Voyages  around  the 
v/orld  67-21345 

A  biography  of  the  eighteenth  century  marine 
explorer  whose  explorations  .covered  much  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  ranged  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antarctic  and  from  Australia  .and  New 
Zealand  to  the  California  coast.  (Library  J) 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:316  N  1  ’67  170w  [YA] 

“One  of  today’s  foremost  sailing  masters  .  .  . 
has  written  this  outstanding  biography.  ..  .  .  . 
fVilliers]  has  clearly  presented  the  conditions 
under  which  Captain  Cook  accomplished  his  re¬ 
markable  voyages  and. feats  of  maritime  explo¬ 
ration  His  account  with  its  salt-air  auth.ratic- 
ity  will  be  a  significant  addition  to  nriost  library 
collections.  Recommended  for  public,  high 
schopl.  college  and  university  libraries.  K.  N. 

Sheridan  j  92:3035  S  16  ’67  190w  [YA] 

“As  a  subject  for  a  biography  (Captain  Cook 
has  one  big  drawback:  not  much  is  left  to  be 
written  about  him.  ...  A  great  deal  is  known 
about  him  as  a  navigator  .  .  .  [but]  yen^ 
little  about  Cook  as  a  man.  .  .  .  It  naust  be 
said  that  Villler’s  book  adds  little  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  about  Cook;  l^t  .  .  . 
there  is  no  doubt  that  [he]  has  brought  a  new 
Himension  to  the  Cook  stoiy.  .  .  .  The  book’s 
w^kest  chapteh  is  the  first;  it  is  witten  in 
what  seems  to  be  rather  self-conscious,  fic- 

"on'f VM 

vast  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  sailing- 
ships  and  his  own  experience  in  Cook  s  wake 
enable  him  to  communicate  to  the  reader  the 
fook,  the  feel  and  the  smell  of  life  aboard  the 
Endeavour,  the  Discovery,  the  Resolution  and 
the  Adventure.”  Harry  Gordon 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  N  26  67  1250w 
Reviewed  by  Brayton  Harris 

Sat  R  50:37  D  16  ’67  550w 
“There  is  too  much  purple  in  Mr.  VUlier’s 
writing,  hut  when  this  is  checked  he  hM  a  taut, 
economical  command  of  narrative  that  is  racy, 
full  of  prejudice  and  often  full  of  fun.  He  sup¬ 
plies  what  Dr.  Beaglehole  s  journahsts  never 
do,  some  very  sharp  vignettes  of  what  it  was 
like  for  Cook’s  ‘People’  to  be  cooped  up  for 
years  on  one  of  his  voyages,  and  why,  in  spite 
of  the  stink  of  hardship,  they  loved  it  and  him. 


Ti  .q 


VINCENT.  J.  R.  Pollhnoks:  how  Victorians 
voted.  193p  $10  Cambridge 

324.42  Social  classes— Great  Mtaln.  Flec¬ 
tions— Great  Britain.  ,Gyeat  Britain— Poli¬ 
tics  and  government — 19th  century  67-10160 
Based  on  “statistics,  derived  from  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  .  .  .  elections  occurring  between  1826  and 
1872.  .  .  .  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
,  .  .  [and  from  probate  records,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a]  study  of  the  wealth  of  diffe^nt  kinds 
of  voters,  showing  how  the  distribution  oi 
wealth  produced  voting  patterns  only  slightly 
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VINCENT,  J.  R. — Continued 
related  to  social  strata.  .  .  .  fHe  also  ex¬ 
amines]  the  role  of  class  and  social  situation 
in  voting  behaviour  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  [and  offers]  ...  a  reconsideration 
of  what  was  involved  in  the  replacement  of 
the  Liberal  by  the  Labour  party."  (Publisher’s 
note)  Bibliography. 


“A  remarkable  book  that  will  be  Invaluable 
to  all  students  of  Victorian  British  history, 
whether  their  interest  is  primarily  social,  po¬ 
litical,  or  economic.  .  .  .  [The  author]  provides 
full  tabulations  of  his  findings,  which  tell  us 
much  about  the  relationship  between  occupa¬ 
tion,  social  status,  and  party  preference,  and 
he  has  interpreted  the  material  succinctly.  The 
introduction  is  a  model  of  clarity  .  .  .  and  his 
essay  on  the  ‘Political  Feelings  of  the  People’  is 
especially  helpful.  Recommended  to  all  libi’aries, 
for  its  methods  will  be  of  interest  to  other  than 
students  of  British  culture." 

Choice  4:1040  N  '67  IlOw 
‘‘Dr  Vincent,  whose  ‘The  Formation  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  1S57-1868’  [BRD  196'7],  drew  upon 
itself  much  well-deserved  praise,  now  explores 
more  systematically  one  of  the  areas  of  source 
material  hitherto  unexploited,  that  contributed 
heavily  to  the  merit  of  that  book.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  valuable  raw  material  of  occupations 
analysed  by  constituencies,  and  constituencies 
analysed  by  occupations,  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  book  is  the  underpinning  and 
amplification  of  some  of  the  central  interpre¬ 
tative  themes  of  ‘The  Formation  of  the  Liberal 
Party’  from  an  essentially  sociological  view¬ 
point.  In  this  aspect  of  nineteenth- centuiy  stud¬ 
ies  Dr  Vincent  is  unrivalled;  and  ‘Polfbooks,’ 
a  brilliant  by-product,  consolidates  this  pre¬ 
eminence.” 

Economist  223:675  My  6  ’67  750w 
.  ‘‘Much  that  Vincent  suggests  is  salutary, 
in  particular  his  emphasis  upon  the  central 
political  Importance  of  a  petit-bourgeois  stra¬ 
tum  throughout  the  19th  century,  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
ferences  that  [he]  draws  from  pollbook  data 
are  important,  especially  those  concerning  the 
tenacity  of  pre-industrial  patterns  of  relation¬ 
ship,  but  they  are  not  as  iconoclastic  as  he 
seems  to  imagine.  To  show  that  there  is  no 
automatic  relation  between  class  and  voting,  or 
that  workers  in  the  1850s  and  lS60s  often  voted 
the  same  way  as  their  employers,  does  not  ipso 
facto  draw  the  curtain  on  the  Marxist  theory 
of  class.  .  .  .  Until  Vincent  concretely  analyses 
the  political  universe  in  the  last  third  of  the 
century,  his  provocative  theory  will  remain 
speculative.” 

New  Statesman  74:92  J1  21  ’67  700w 
"Some  of  [the  author’s]  discoveries  are  fas¬ 
cinating.  Butchers  were  Tory  and  grocers, 
rather  unexpectedly,  were  consistently  Liberal 
or  Whig.  But  how  far  it  is  possible  to  square 
these  generalizations  with  Mr.  Vincent’s  opinion 
that  the  votes  of  such  people  were  swayed  by 
the  social  status  of  their  customers  is  difficult 
to  decide.  .  .  .  Organists  followed  the  lead  of 
meir  vicars  and  rectors  and  were  monotonously 
Tory.  .  .  .  All  this  information  and  much  which 
i^s  of  greater  weight  has  been  extracted  by 
Mr.  Vincent. ....  As  in  his  previous  book, 
[he]  gives  his  readers  confidence  because  he 
never  thrusts  his  beliefs  or  conclusions  down 
their  throats;  he  is  always  warning  us  of  the 
incompleteness  of  his  material  and  he  does  not 
trim  or  stretch  his  data  to  fit  a  particular 
theory.” 

TLS  plOlO  O  26  ’67  B50w 


theless,  it  is  a  significant  book — perhaps  the 
pioneer  work  in  a  new  description  of  rnid^- Vic¬ 
torian  politics — and  it  should  be  bought  by  all 
college  libraries  where  English  history  is 
taught.” 

Choice  4:1168  D  ’67  160w 
‘‘Dr  Vincent  probes  and  fishes  in  [the  depths 
of  the  nineteenth  century]  with  engaging  gusto. 
.  .  .  This  is  all  to  the  good.  We  needed  very 
much  a  new  examination  of  how  and  why 
there  came  to  be  a  national  Liberal  pa,rty  led 
by  Gladstone.  We  needed  fresh  insight  into 
the  process  whereby  disparate  elements  .  .  . 
fused  into  Coherence.  Above  all  we  needed  an 
Imaginative  vision  of  the  emergence  into  in¬ 
dependent  political  existence  .of  the  small-town 
classes  hitherto  shadowed  m  the  traditional 
urban  social  organism  based  on  deference  and 
patronage.  All  these  desirable  things  Dr  Vin¬ 
cent  delivers  to  us  with  panache;  though 
whether  he  gets  through  because  of  or  in  spite 
of  his  epigrams  is  not  always  clear.  ..  .  .  Un¬ 
doubtedly  his  most  valuable  contribution  is  his 
analysis  of  the  articulation  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  liberalism  out  of  doors  with  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  Liberal  party. 

Econoimist  220:450  J1  30  66  750w 

Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Brest 

Engl  Hist  R  82:802  O  ’67  llOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  92:1622  Ap  1  ’67  180w 
‘‘[Politics,]  administration,  party  organisa¬ 
tion,  religious  influences,  population  growth: 
these  are  the  subjects  round  which  a  school 
of  historians  has  been  forming,  largely  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr  Kitson 
Clark.  Dr  Vincent  adds  new  distinction  to  this 
school.  He  has  clearly  read  prodigiously,  but 
he  wears  his  learning  lightly  and  writes  grace¬ 
fully.  .  .  .  He  demands  close  attention,  and  the 
pattern  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  the  admirable 
long  introduction,  remains  a  little  diffuse.  .  .  . 
The  most  fascinating  parts  .  .  .  describe  the 
rank-and-file  voters  and  non-voters. 
Throughout,  Dr  Vincent  combines  the  specific 
with  the  suggestive,  and  points  forward  to  the 
problems  of  Liberal  Party  history  in  the  Seven¬ 
ties  and  Eighties.”  C.  L.  Mowat 

New  Statesman  71:580  Ap  22  ’66  950w 
‘‘[This]  is  an  Important  book;  it  will  prove 
an  Infiuential  one.  The  author,  who  is  gifted 
with  an  easy  style  and  an  eye  for  picturesque 
detail  ...  is  a  Cambridge  historian  with  his 
roots  in  the  north.  He  has  attempted — in  his 
own  words — to  delve  no  further  in  the  well- 
thumbed  canon  of  Victorian  political  biography 
but  to  extend  or  correct  those  doctrines  by 
research  in  the  constituencies.  .  .  .  [On]  the 
fascinating  question  [of]  how  far  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  men  at  the  top  were  really  in¬ 
fluenced  or  perhaps  controlled  by  men  on  the 
back  benches  reflecting  in  turn  feeling  in  the 
constituencies,  Mr.  Vincent  does  not  attempt 
to  dogmatize.  .  .  .  He  is  content  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  they  clearly  imply  that  those 
who  are  apt  to  paint  British  political  history 
in  the  harsh  hues  of  personal  struggles  for 
power  may  have  to  search  in  their  paintboxes 
for  fresh  colours.” 

TLS  p697  Ag  4  ’66  1400w 


VINCK,  JOSe  DE.  The  virtue  of  sex.  255p 
$4.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

301.41  Sex  66-15236 

This  essay  on  love  In  marriage  ‘‘is  divided 
into  two  sections:  the  emergence  of  sex,  and 
the  flowering  of  sex.”  (America) 


VINCENT,  JOHN.  The  formation  of  the  Brlti.sh 
liberal  party  [Eng  title:  The  formation  of  the 
Liberal  party,  1867-1868],  281p  $6.96  Scribner 
329.942  Liberal  Party  (Great  Britain) 

67-13310 

The  author  describes  “how  the  Liberal  Party 
carne  to  be  a  national,  organized  party  and  not 
just  a  Parliamentary  party.  .  .  .  [He]  analyzes 
the  formation  of  the  Party — what  it  was  like. 
wh9  the  people  were,  and  what  the  driving 
social  and  moral  thrusts  were.  Examining  the 
local  levels  of  politics  as  well  as  the  Parlla- 
mentaiw,  and  drawing  on  the  Poll  Book,  he 
seeks  to  bring  out  ‘how  much  English  history 
IS  not  what  it  has  been  thought  to  be,  how 
much  of  English  life  has  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  “those  who  know”  at  all.’  ”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Index. 


[This]  book  will  be  very  difficult  for  even  the 
American  undergraduate.  Written  in  an 
often  involuted  style,  it  assumes  not  only  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  politic.al  history  of  the 
period  but  of  the  electoral  system  as  well.  None¬ 


[The]  second  section,  dealing  with  the  good¬ 
ness  of  intimate  marital  relationships  is  so 
incomparably  superior  to  the  first  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  book  might  have  resulted  if  the 
nrst  section  had  been  omitted.  This  reviewer’s 
responsible  judgment  is  that  he  has  never 
read  a  more  incompetent  or  shallower  study  of 
marriage  and  sexuality.  .  .  .  The  whipping 

boys  of  the  book  .are  interchangeably  the 
manuals  of  moral  theology,  the  Church  Fathers 
and  the  scholastic  theologians.  .  .  .  Among  the 
gratuitous  asides  are  a  variety  of  semi¬ 
legendary  horror’  anecdotes  concerning  puri- 
tanisrn  in  the  Church.  Blithe  generalizations 
abound  _  in  many  fields.  .  .  .  But  probably  the 
most  vicious,  caricature  is  the  ridicule  heaped 
on  rhjThm  m  the  chapters  on  contraception.” 
F.  L.  Filas 

America  115:99  J1  23  ’66  430w 
“Baron  de  Vinck  is  a  Catholic  layman  and 
in  the  United  States. 

I  rhis  book]  does  not  carry  the  Imprimatur  and 
it  IS  doubtful  whether,  orthodox  though  it  is 
re.spects,  he  would  have  dared  to 
publish  It  a  few  years  ago.  (bonservatives  will 
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not  approve  of  such  statements  as  ‘There  is 
great  absurdity  in  leaving  the  detailed  rules  of 
sexual  morality  entirely  in  the  hands  of  clerical 
celibates.’  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  usual  marriage 
manual  because  it  has  a  religious  basis,  but 
it  should  be  required  reading  for  all  Catholics 
contemplating  matrimony.  They  will  And  it 
both  refreshingly  frank  and  inspiring.  ,  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  all  librgj>les  with  a 
Catholic  clientele.”  B.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  91:3747  Ag  ’66  IlOw 

VINES,  KENNETH  N.,  jt.  ed.  Politics  In  the 
American  states.  See  Jacob,  H. 


VINEYARD  reader.  See  Hough.  H.  B.,  ed. 


VINKENOOG,  SIMON,  jt.  ed.  The  book  of 
grass.  See  Andrews,  G. 

VITTACHI,  TARZIE.  The  fall  of  Sukarno.  191p 

$4.95  Praeger 

B  or  92  Sukarno.  Indonesia — History 

67-20838 

The  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ceylon 
Observer  describes  "how  Indonesian  army 
leaders,  students,  and  even  the  children  of 
Djakarta  put  an  end  to  the  unlimited  power 
that  had  been  exercised  by  their  .‘hero- 
president,’  Dr.  Sukarno.  .  .  .  Mr.  Vittaphl 

suggests  that  [the]  causes  of  the  Indonesian 
purges  may  be  found  in  many  aspects  of  the 
social,  economic,  spiritual,  psychological,  and 
political  life  of  Inuonesia.*’  (Publisher  s  note) 


maturity  of  a  young  man  through  a  sequence 
of  personal  experiences,  some  significant,  om- 
ers  almost  pointless,  but  each  somehow 
ing  him  more  aware  of  .the  world  which  is  en¬ 
veloping  him.’’  (Best  Sell)  All  of  the  stories  ^ 
this  collection  appeared  originally  in  the  New 
Yorker,  some  in  slightly  different  form. 


"Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Vivante's  writing 
demonstrates  a  sense  of  lyricism  and  Individ¬ 
ualism.  .  .  .  [These  stories]  are  not  very  long, 
but  they  are  clearly  written  and  often  Quite 
moving.  Vlvante  has  the  Chekhovlan  sense  of 
mood,  but  is  saved  froin  the  Russian  3  glo^ 
by  the  eternal  Italian  faith  in  life  and  love.  He 
has  every  chance  of  becoming  a  genuinely  sig¬ 
nificant  writer  if  he  continues  to  develop  the 
narrative  qualities  evident  in  this  book.  \V. 
J.  Lynch^^^^ 

"Most  of  the  stories  are  told  in  the  first  per¬ 
son,  and  in  the  course  of  the  book  the  reader 
can’t  help  piecing  together  a  vague  outline  of 
the  narrator’s  life,  although  each  stop’  is  writ 
ten  to  stand  alone.  .  .  .  Ihese  tales  resemble 
anecdotes  more  than  stories  with  a  minimum 
of  plot,  taking  their  substance  instead  from 
evocations  of  people  and  places.  .  v, „ 
cate  as  the  writing  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  a 
whole  story  may  build  toward  a  change  m 
mood,  a  moment  of  regret,  a  small  compas¬ 
sionate  lie.  ...  Mr.  Vivante  convinces 


Choice  4:737  S  ’67  220w 
Economist  223:1131  Je  10  ’67  150w 
“This  is  a  remarkably  frank,  and  presumably 
unprejudiced  report.  .  .  .  Mr.  Vittachi  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  the  Infamous,  but  abortive, 
coup  of  October  1,  1965,  and  of  the  unbeliev¬ 
ably  bloody  purge  of  Communists  that  follow¬ 
ed.  If  the  narrative  Is  confused  at  tlrnes,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Vittachi  because  the  plots 
and  counterplots  .  .  .  are  complicated  and  com¬ 
plex  in  the  extreme.  Sukarno  himself  emerges 
as  a  tragic  figure — a  man  who  had  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  as  great  a  leader  in  peace  as  he  was 
In  war,  but  vmo,  instead,  all  but  destiwed  his 
country.  .  .  .  Recommended.”  Lola  Dudley 
Library  J  92:2589  J1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Sumi  Yamashita  t 

Library  J  92:3214  S  16  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 
"[I]  formed  the  Impression  that  [the  author’s] 
own  inclination  is  to  flx  responsibility  for 
starting  the  train  of  events  which  ultlrnately 
led  to  Sukarno’s  fall  upon  the  Partal  Kom- 
munlst  Indonesia.  .  .  ,  Without  comment  the 
author  quotes  from  the  50-page  confession 
which  Aldit  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the 
army  before  he  was  shot.  .  .  .  I  have  read  the 
confession.  It  does  not  read  like  the  Aidit  I 
knew.  This  may  be  because  of  faulty  trans¬ 
lation:  I  don’t  suppose  he  wrote  the  original 
in  English.  But  this  document  makes  hlni 
say  things  I  do  not  believe  he  could  say,  except 
perhaps  at  the  point  of  a  pm.  .  .  .  [Vittachi  s] 
book  adds  little  to  what  has  already  appeared 
in  print  about  Sukarno’s  Involvement,  or  in¬ 
deed  about  anything  else  connected  with  the 
ploL  We  shall  probably  never  know  the  truth, 
for  it  could  lie  buried  beneath  contradictions 
and  Intrigues.”  Alex  Josey 

Nation  205:217  S  11  67  1750w 
“Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Vittachi’s 
book  is  that  in  telling  his  story  he  makes  due 
allowance  for  the  beliefs  of  its  actors.  .  .  .  'The 
downfall  of  Sukarno  is  indeed  a  most  complex 
storv,  and  at  the  same  time  an  enthralling  and 
a  pitiful  one.  .  .  .  [The  book]  is  a  clear  and 
careful  piece  of  research  which  comes  as  close 
to  the  truth  as  is  likely  to  be  possible  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  wide¬ 
ly  read.  The  commendable  speed,  at  which  it 
has  been  produced  must  excuse  the  mis-spell- 
ings  of  Javanese  words  which  some  will  find 
irritating.  An  index,  brief  notes  on  the  mam 
actors  and  a  short  glossary  might,  however,  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  view  of  the  part 
played  in  the  story  by  siogans  and  ephemeral 
movements  with  bewildering  names. 

TLS  p394  My  11  67  llOOw 

VIVANTE,  ARTURO.  The  French  girls  of  Kll- 
linl;  twenty-one  short  stories.  274p  $5.95  Llt- 

67-14452 

The  twenty-one  short  stories  “range  in  lo¬ 
cale  from  Italy,  Englarid,  and  France  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  are,  by  and  large,  the  story  of  the 


tne  commonpifctctj  , 

not  the  sort  of  book  you  can  t  put  <|own.  [It] 
provides  a  refre.shing  change  from,  the  haru- 
driving:  violence  and  the  easy  experience  which 
informs  so  much  of  modern  fiction.  Susan  de 

Lissovoy^^^.^^.^^  Science  Monitor  pH  Je  29 
’67  750w 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh  nn.™ 

Library  J  92:1953  My  15  67  IlOw 
“The  author  so  calmiy  and  transparently  un¬ 
derstates,  his  touch  is  so  gentle,  that  for  TUite 
a  while  you  don’t  realize  you  are  being  led  by 
the  hand  through  mighty  strange  places,  Mong 
those  twisty  byways  that  on  a  map  would  ma.ke 
the  heart  seem  such  a  maze.  .  .  .  Linere  isj 
sometilnes  in  his  stories  an  odd,  dreainlike  ab¬ 
sence  of  people.  Yet  when  the  wind  shifts  ^6 
haze  of  dreams,  the  faces  are  there,  clear 
and  memorable..’*  Benedict  Kiely  onnw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  My  28  67  900w 

VLAHOS,  OLIVIA.  Humsm  beginnings:  il  by 
Kyuzo  Tsugaml.  2o6p  $5.96:  lib  odg  $6.63 
viking 

673.2  Man— Origin  and  antiquity.  Evolution. 

Civilization,  Ancient  bb-siii 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  “evolution  and 
its  time  scale  are  outlined  in  a  .  .  .  brief  way, 
ending  with  a  more  extensive,  account  ot  tne 
past  million  years.  .  .  .  [’The 

tells]  about  the  growth  of  culture  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  with  tools,  fire  and  kinship  yP 
Invention  of  writing  and  the  rise  of  cities. 
(Sci  Am)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  ’67  80w  [YA] 
“Somewhere  in  her  college  .work  (I  suspect 
from  Joseph  Campbell)  [Mrs.  Vlahos]  heard  the 
monstrous  falsehood  that  huimn  behavior  is 
logical,  and  she  believed  it.  Her  survey 
or  social  evolution  crashes  along  insensibly, 
knocking  down  facts  with  logic  in  the  same 
way  Campbell  trampled  folklore  fact  with 
neorehgious  logic  in  the  Masks  of  God  [BIOT 
19641.  But  her  book ,  will  probably  outsell 
others,  for  it  is  just  that  kind,  of  attractive 
production  (magnificent  dust  jacket,  hand¬ 
some  format,  large  print  on  pages  that  are 
mostly  margin,  slathers  of  unlmaginatiye  Hhis- 
trations)  that  may  catch  the  double  vision  of  a 
desperate  parent.”  John  (Sreenway  . 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children  s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  270w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves  rvAi 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  66  50w  [YAJ 

“[The  author]  has  contributed,  a  parHcularly 
competent  book.  .  .  .  She  has  wisely  abstained 
from  facile  guesses  and  generalizations  and  has 
dealt  with  her  materials  in  a  properly  cir¬ 
cumspect  manner.  Her  work  Is  accurate,  up  to 
date,  and  readable.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  ten. 
Joseph  Bram^^^  ^  ^^.349  ja  1.5  ’67  80w 

“Written  with  what  must  be  called  unerring 
informality  and  charm,  this  [Is  a]  loving  and 
serious  account  of  physical  and  cultural  an¬ 
thropology.  .  .  .  There  is  an  up-to-d^e  ac¬ 
count  of  Olduvai  findings — Homo  habilis, 
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VALAHOS,  Ol.\V\ A— Continued 
Homo  erectuis  and  the  rest — that  does  not  over¬ 
state  the  case.  .  .  .  Across  the  text,  in  tlie 
margins  and  around,  the  ijaragiaphs  spread  the 
strong  pen-and-ink  drawings  showing  every¬ 
thing  from  the  tree  shrew  to  Zinjanthropus, 
from  a  Neanderthal  bear-cult  shrine  to  a  steel 
furnace  of  the  Sudan.  A  book  that  will  be  cher¬ 
ished  by  readers.”  Philip  and  Phylls  Morrison 
Scl  Am  215:144  D  ’66  180w  [YA] 


VLAMINCK,  MAURICE.  Dangerous  corner; 

JL  by  Michael  Ross:  introd.  by  Denys  Sutton. 

171p  pi  $5  Abelard- Schuman 
B  or  92  66-25005 

.Published  In  1929  as  Tournant  Dangereux, 
this  IS  the  first  of  four  autobiographical  vol- 
umes.  Although  containing  some  recollections 
91.,  the  artistic  world,  it  mainly  deals  with 
1 V  larnmck  si  career,  in  general,  down  to  the 
late  1920s  .  .  .  land!  with  his  experiences  as 
a  conscript  or  during  the  First  World  War.” 
(Introd) 


The  brief  memoirs  of  a  French  painter 
with  a  long  life  (1876-1958)  who  is  best  identl- 
with  the  Fauves.  Vlaminck  lived  enthusi- 
astlcally  and  also  wrote  novels  and  criticism. 
His  intimate,  racy,  and  clear  style  will  appeal 
to  3'-oung  artists  and  art  lovers.  Denj’s  Sutton’s 
^-page  Introduction  Is  historical  and  sage.  .  .  . 

translation.  .  .  .  No  index.  Any  college 
with  a  good  fine  art’s  program  will  want  the 
book.” 


Choice  4:667  S  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  R.  N.  Van  Note 

Library  J  92:1147  Mr  15  ’67  90w 


arts  and  recreational  activities.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  The  study  is  based  on  the  ”  ‘Compara¬ 
tive  Study  of  Values  in  Five  Cultures’  Project 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Social  Relations,  Harvard 
University,  conducted  from  1949  to  1956.”  Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“This  volume  aims  to  give  the  reader  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  role  of  values  in  various  social 
institutions  and  processes  .  .  .  and  Insights  into 
the  variations  of  socio-cultural  phenomena  as 
disclosed  by  comparative  analysis.  .  .  .  The  first 
chapter  gives  a  candid  account  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  design  and  methodology  encoun¬ 
tered  in  an  exploratory  interdisciplinary  project 
of  this  magnitude.  An  impressive,  well  written 
volume,  especially  valuable  for  students  of 
anthropology,  sociolo.gy,  and  social  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Tables,  excellent  photographs,  maps,  and 
text  figures.” 

Choice  4:594  J1  ’67  260w 

"One  of  the  most  Important  books  on  com¬ 
parative  sociology  to  be  published  in  our  gen¬ 
eration.  ...  In  nine  chapters  by  outstandingly 
competent  field  workers  the  reader  learns  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  social-racial  an¬ 
tagonisms  as  they  exist  in  a  well-defined 
microcosm  and,  with  rising  apprehension, 
senses  the  problems  that  will  be  Inherent  in  all 
integrative  programs  that  we  will  live  with 
for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  As  we  learn  to 
understand  the  differences  between  cultural 
values  (as  this  study  helps  us  to  do),  there 
can  be  some  vision  for  hope.  A  new  classic 
in  practical  anthropology  and  social  science, 
this  is  an  essential  book  for  all  public  and 
college  librai  ians-  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
responsible  readers  concerned  about  racial  ten¬ 
sions.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:5423  N  1  ’66  260w 


the  paintings 

,Cfiara  McDona.ld  Williamson,  by  Donald 
and  Margaret  Vogel;  pub.  for  the  Amon  Car- 
^r  mus.  of  Western  art.  119p  $10  Univ.  of 
Tex.  press 

759.13  Williamson,  Clara  Irene  (McDonald) 

66-28698 

ot  the  artist’s  life  and  work  in 
West  Tex.as.  She  was  born  in  1875,  began  paint- 
mg  in  1943,  and  Is  an  American  primitive.  .  .  . 
The  book  includes  a  list  of  exhibitions  in  which 
Mrs.  Williamson  has  participated,  the  awards 
she  has  received,  and  a  chronological  list  of 
T?T^  .  ^Library  J)  The  autliors  are 

Mrs.  Williamson’s  art  dealers. 


painting  Is  rich  with  fasci¬ 
nating  detail,  but  also,  at  its  best,  it  has  ex¬ 
traordinary  breadth  and  a  lyrical  tenderness. 
Anyone  interested  in  an  authentic  record  of 
American  frontier  life  will  want  this  book,  which 
grew  out.  of  a  retrospective  exhibition  given 
last  year  m  Fort  Worth.  .  .  .  The  rambling  text 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  [the  artist's]  life 
and  tinies  .Hardly  any  attention  is  given  to  rou- 
tin®.  nrt  historical  procedure,  such  as  tracing 
stylistic  development.  The  book  was  not  meant 
an  rather  a  tribute  to  the 

.F®  excellent,  but  the 
Dlack-a,nQ-wnitG  illustrations  aro  srav  and 

several  merits, 
limited  Interest.  The  onlv  book 
on  Williamson  s  art. 

Choice  4:285  My  ’67  150w 

i"^^®  tyorks  in  the  book  were  done 
from  memorj’^  and  will  be  of  great  Interest  to 
'W’ell  as  to  those  Interested  in 
Primitive  genre  painting.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  libraries  with  collections  of 
Americana.”  Ruth  Bertrand 

Library  J  92:1000  Mr  1  ’67  150w 

'^See^Vog^l'^'D^'^'^^"’"’  Clara. 


^CGT,  EVON  Z, »  ed.  People  of  Rlmrock*  a 
study  of  values  in  five  cultures:  ed.  by  Rvon 
§r  Fthel  M.  Albert.  342p  pi  $9  95 

Harvard  univ.  press  ^  ^ 

•  ^®'^  Mexico— Social  life  and 
customs.  Sociology  66-23469 

This  is  a  study  of  values  in  "a  small  area  in 
western  New  Mexico  .  .  .  Iwheret  in  dose  nrox- 
imity.  bve  five  distant  cultures — Navaho,  Zuni 

stoade?q'"'™®'’'^m’  and  Texan  home- 

sreaaerR.  .  ^  [it  analyzes]}  the  various  socie- 

ties  and  their  interaction.  .  .  .  [Among  the  top- 
i^cs  discussed]  are  the  geographical  and  cultural 
settings,  intercultural  relations,  the  learning  of 
P  systems,  ecology  and  economy, 
political  structure,  religious  systems  .  fandj 


VOGT,  ULYA  GOKNIL.  See  Vogt-Goknil,  U. 

VOGT-GSKNIL,  ULYA.  Living  architecture: 
Ottoman;  text  by  Ulya  Vogt-G-oknll;  phot, 
by  Eduard  Widmer:  pref.  by  Jllrgen  Joe- 
dicke.  192p  maps  $7.95  Grosset 
720.9561  Architecture,  Turkish.  Mosques 

66-9833 

The  author  "first  traces  the  history  of  the 
peppl^  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  Against 
thi^s  background  she  discusses  and  analyzes 
both  religious  and  domestic  architecture:  the 
mosque  and  its  complex  of  buildings  .  .  .  and 
tne  structure  and  functions  of  the  ’Turkish 
town.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Chronological  table. 
Glossary.  Bibliography. 

"The  Ottoman  panorama  is  highly  informed 
and  beautifully  presented.  .  .  .  Jtlrgen  Joe- 
dlcke  s  preface  with  the  help  of  Le  Corbusier’s 
youthful  sketches,  celebrates  the  mosque  as 
a  forrnation  of  nature  emphasized  by  archi¬ 
tectural  means.’  ...  Surprising  genuineness 
tis]  conveyed  by  Eduard  Wldmer’s  excellent 
Vogt-G3knil’s  Introduction 
tells  the  Seljuk- Ottoman  story  with  exciting 
conciseness  and  then  proceeds  to  the  climax, 
the  Islamization  of  tlie  Byzantine  heartland. 
[She  omits]  the  shady  side  of  that  bloodstained 
Chapter.  .  Her  history  and  pictorial  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  KUlliye,  a  cluster  of  mosque, 
medr^se  (schoifi),  hospital,  almshouse,  medicS 
school,  and  public  bath  [is  important.  How- 
?Y®^J  •  •  their  modular  geometry  is  not.  as 

the  author  asserts,  new,  nor  are  multiple 
cupolas  as  repetitive  space-form  units.  Right 
Ftrttie  early  Christian  prototypes.” 
Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy 

Arch  Forum  127:102  S  ’67  400w 

ttiis  series]  contain  illustra- 
tions  of  the  highest  quality,  and  even  without 
Ft??t.they  would  be  Impressive  picture  books 
their  respective  subject  matter.  The  text 
Ottoman  volume  Is  factually  adequate, 
language  tend  to  be 
ponderous  ^  and  Germanic  .  ,  .  (this  mav  be 
owing  to  the  translation,  although  the  French 
tran^^lon  reads  as  badly).  Books  which  con- 
taenis elves  seriously  with  Ottoman  archi- 
tecture  are  still  rare.  Items.  .  .  .  [This  volume! 
probably  shouM  be  acquired  by  all  larger  gem 
eral  and  academic  libraries.”  David  Gebhard 
Library  J  92:766  F  15  ’67  18^ 

The  yOICE  of  Cyprus:  an  anthology  of 
roYPJ^t  'iterature;  ed.  by  Andonis  DecavaJles 
[and  others].  192p  il  pi  $8.50  October  house 
889.08  Greek  literature.  Modem  66-3263 

FF®i‘ial  in  this  volume  appeared  flr«t 
in  The  Charioteer,  a  review  of  modem  Greek 
culture.  It  Includes  “selections  from  the  literary 
and  artistic  accomplishments  on  the  Island 
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from  the  9th  century  B.  C.  to  the  present, 
with  a  stress  on  contemporary  C3T?riot  literature 
and  art.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Most  of  the  works  in  this  anthology  have 
been  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  most  interesting  ones,  chiefiy  short 
stories,  depict  the  troubled  era  between  the 
two  world  wars  and  into  the  immediate  present. 
Though  too  short,  this  is  nevertheless  an  en¬ 
lightening  introduction  to  a  literature  neither 
widely  read  nor  adequately  appreciated.” 

Choice  3:778  N  ’66  170w 


“The  selections  from  poetry  and  fiction  offer 
a  broad  area  of  human  emotions  and  are.  for 
the  most  part,  nonpolitical.  Poetry  selections, 
mostly  in  English  translations,  are  brief  and 
offer  only  a  teasing  indication  of  the  riches 
that  must  be  available  in  the  original  language. 
Fiction  selections  vary  in  quality,  but  most 
stress  the  basic  drives  and  sing  of  the  triumph 
of  ideals  and  of  humanity.  Most  of  the  authors 
will  not  be  familiar  to  American  readers.  There 
are  eight  pages  of  black-and-white  plates  de¬ 
voted  to  Cypriot  art  and  short  biographical 
sketches  which  include  translators.  Some  very 
good  reading  here,  but  the  price  will  prohibit 
purchase  by  all  but  the  largest  university  and 
public  libraries.”  R.  H.  Donahugh 

Library  J  91:2493  My  15  ’66  130w 


VON  ALLMEN,  J.-J.  See  Allmen,  J.-J.  von 


VON  BRAUN,  WERNHER.  History  of  rock¬ 
etry  &  space  travel  [by]  Wernher  Von  Braun 
[and]  Frederick  I.  Ordway,  III:  original  il. 
by  Harry  H.-K.  Lange:  introd.  by  Frederick 
C.  Durant,  IH.  244p  $14.95  Crowell 

629.409  Rocketry — History.  Space  flight— 
Histoiw  66-22417 

A  survey  “fi'om  ancient  Babylonian  and 
Greek  concepts  of  the  universe  ...  to  today’s 
plans  for  manned  missions  to  the  Moon,  Mars, 
and  Venus.  .  .  .  The  authors  trace  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  many  specific  rockets  and  missiles, 
ranging  from  the  bazooka  to  .  .  .  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles  and  antimissile  mis¬ 
siles.  Major  programs.  Including  Vanguard,_  At¬ 
las,  Polaris,  Mercury,  and  Apollo  are  described. 
.  .  .  Accomplishments  of  the  Russian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  space  programs  [are  compared  and]  the 
current  status  of  space  programs  in  .  .  ...the 
other  major  nations  are  surveyed.’  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  One  of  the  authors  is  a  director  of 
NASA,  the  other  is  president  of  an  astronauti- 
cal  research  company.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:700  S  '67  IlOw 

“Undoubtedly,  no  collection  .on  rocketry  or 
space  travel  will  be  complete  without  this  book. 

.  One  might  regret  some  relatively  small 
points  .  .  [as  well  as]  an  overwhelming  sense 
that  only  the  military  applications  are  wbrtli 
close  attention.  As  history,  I  persist  in  think¬ 
ing  Willy  Ley’s  books  [Harnessing  Space,  Our 
Work  in  Space,  both  in  BRD  1964,  also  Rock¬ 
ets,  Missiles  and  Space  Travel,  BRD  1958]  su¬ 
perior  to  the  historical  sections  here.  Ley  s 
works  are  still  to  be  preferred  for  use  by  any 
but  those  already  deeply  interested,  for  the 
mass  of  detail  here  may  frighten  off  some  read¬ 
ers,  and  the  writing  is  not  as  absorbing.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  college  and  university,  special 
collections,  medium  to  large  public  libraries, 
technical  blgh  schools,  and  most  comprehensive 
high  schools.”  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  92:1022  Mr  1  67  180w 
“A  beautiful,  big  volume,  full  of  exciting 
drawings  and  photos  in  black-and-white  and 
color.  Thorough  and  authoritative,  it ,  will  en¬ 
thrall  youngsters  and  fill  in  adults  on  innumer¬ 
able  facts.”  D.  M.  Gllxpn 

Sat  R  50:58  My  20  ’67  160w  [YA] 

TLS  pl266  D  28  ’67  320w 


national  and  interdisciplinary  conference  on 
dreams  near  Paris  in  1962.  The  present  book 
offers  the  25  contributions  submitted  to  this 
conference.  The  participants  .  .  .  represent  a 
wide  range  of  scholarly  disciplines — philosophy, 
psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  Islamic  studies,  Assyriology,  and  others. 
(Library  J)  Index. 


“One  recognizes  such  famous  names  among 
the  authors  as  Roger  Bastide,  A.  Irving  Hallo- 
well,  A.  Leo  Oppenheim,  [and]  Emilio  Serva- 
dio,  .  .  .  and  the  over-all  level  of  presentation 
is  of  the  highest  quality.  This  work  should  find 
its  way  into  subject  collections  in  special  aca¬ 
demic  and  public  libraries.”  Joseph  Bram 
Library  J  92:1507  Ap  1  ’67  230w 
“[Unfortunately]  many  authors,  seem  to  be 
talking  primarily  to  those  in  their  own  fields 
rather  than  building  bridges  toward  other  dis¬ 
ciplines.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  the  book  consists  of 
a  number  of  essays  from  comparative  view¬ 
points.  either  historical  ...  or  sociological-an¬ 
thropological.  .  .  .  The  chapters  written  from 
a  historical  perspective  .  .  .  offer  a  fascinating 
pa.norama  of  the  significance  of  dreams  in  pre¬ 
modern  civilization.  .  .  .  Chapters  by  the  an¬ 
thropologists  and  sociologists  .  .  .  are  of  un¬ 
failing  high  quality.  .  ,  .  [Nevertheless]  the 
symposium  as  a  whole  fails  to  achieve  its  own 
noble  aspirations.  Few  papers  fulfill  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  its  title — a  functional  analysis  of  the 
role  of  dreams  in  human  society.  Many  of  its 
individual  contributions,  however,  are  likely 
to  be  of  general  interest.”  David  Foulkes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p64  O  29  ’67  1250w 


VON  HORN,  CARL.  See  Horn,  C.  von 


VON  KARMAN,  THEODORE.  The  wind  and 
beyond;  ’Theodore  von  Kdrmdn:  pioneer  in 
aviation  and  pathfinder  in  space,  by  Theodore 
von  I&rmAn  with  Lee  Edson.  3'76p  pi  $10 
Little 

B  or  92  Aerodynamics  67-11227 

The  autobiography  of  “a  Hungarian- bora 
aerodjmamiclst,  .  .  .  [a]  naturalized  Ameri¬ 

can  .  .  .  whose  calculations  of  flight  phe¬ 
nomena,  notably  the  forces  from  eddies  behind 
aiiplane  wings  and  other  surfaces,  opened  the 
way  for  the  .  .  .  advances  of  the  aerospace 
age.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Edelson 

Book  World  p8  O  1  ’67  700w 
“As  one  of  the  most  Influential  and  protean 
men  of  science-engineering  (the  hyphen  is 
necessary)  of  our  time,  von  Karman  does  de¬ 
serve  attention,  and  gets  it  here,  sometimes 
too  uncritically.  Mr.  Edson  does  not  conceal 
that  this  is  an  ‘authorized’  work,  encouraged 
bv  all  who  idolized  von  Karman.  The  book  is 
well  written  and  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
high  school  students  as  well  as  by  scientists 
and  engineers,  who  will  find  here  the  details 
on  how  to  succeed  in  influencing  the  military 
to  support  their  researches.  A  man  with  a 
great  ego,  von  Karman  had  a  matching  ability 
to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
thus  far  by  the  public.’’  R.  S.  Potts 

Library  J  92:2761  Ag  ’67  190w  [YA] 
“[Von  Kdrmdn  was]  an  inspiring  teacher, 
an  organizer  of  great  vision  and  a  human 
being  of  warmth,  wit  and  charm.  .  .  .  [His 
book]  is  an  engrossing,  full-bodied  reflection 
of  the  man,  a  neatly  balanced  combination  of 
technical  insights  and  always  pertinent,  often 
irreverent  anecdotes.  ,  .  .  Lee  Edson  has 

smoothed  out  the  thick  Hungarian  accent. 
Otherwise,  he  has  played  no  tricks  with  the 
wonderful  von  KAnndn  reality.”  Richard  Wit- 
kir 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  17  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  BispllnghofC 

Sat  R  50:29  O  14  ’67  1300w 


VON  GALLI,  MARIO.  See  Galll.  M.  von 


VORSEY,  LOUIS  DE.  See  De  Vorsey,  L. 


VON  GRUNEBAUM,  G.  E.,  ed.  The  dream 
and  human  societies:  based  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  international  colloquium  on  Le 
Rgve  et  les  sociStds  humaines,  sponsored  and 
organized  by  the  Near  Eastern  Center.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  held 
at  the  Cercle  culture!  de  Royaumont,  Abbaye 
de  Royaumont,  Asnibres-sur-Oise.  June  17 
to  June  23,  1962:  ed.  by  G.  E.  Von  Grunebaum 
and  Roger  Calllols  [pub.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Center].  457p  il  $10  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
135.08  Dreams  66-16285 

“The  Near  Eastern  Center  of  the  University 
of  California.  Los  Angeles,  organized  an  Inter- 


The  VOYAGES  of  Christopher  Columbus.  See 
Waldman,  G. 


VOYCE,  ARTHUR.  The  art  and  architecture  of 
medieval  Russia.  432p  11  maps  $9.95  Univ.  of 
Okla.  press 

709.47  Art,  Russian — History.  Architecture, 
Russian— History.  Civilization,  MedievM^^^ 

“Taking  architecture  as  the  key  to  the  na¬ 
tional  artistic  character,  the  author  appraises 
foreign  and  natiye  contributions  in  the  eyolu- 
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VOYCE,  ARTHUR— OontiiiMed 
tion  of  art  and  architectural  styles.  He  traces 
these  styles  from  pre-Christian  times,  through 
the  Byzantine  epoch,  through  the  period  of 
small  Russias,  to  the  development  of  Great 
Russia  and  the  period  of  Moscow  national 
art  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronology.  Glossary.  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


‘‘Only  6  of  the  contributors  are  from  the  U.S. 
.  .  .  Despite  limited  aims,  the  [authors’]  in¬ 
ternational  outlook  and  nontechnical  style  may 
Interest  sociological  and  general  readers  as  well 
as  religious.”  G.  R.  Kelly 

Library  J  91:3960  S  1  ‘66  120w 


VRIES,  PETER  DE.  See  De  Vries,  P. 


“The  historic  periods  covered  by  Mr.  Voyce 
are,  in  fact,  much  more  extensive  than  the 
term  medieval  would  imply.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
.  .  .  [he]  has  been  both  objective  and  thorough 
in  this  study;  there  are  only  occasional  lapses 
where  his  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  impairs 
his  judgment.  The  illustrations  comprise  a  pic¬ 
torial  history  of  Russian  art  and  architecture. 
This  book  is  certainly  essential  for  any  general 
library  of  art  and  architectural  history.”  David 
Gebhard 

Library  J  92:2755  Ag  ’67  2'lOw 
“[The  author  hints  that  both  Scythian  and 
Greek  art]  permanently  influenced  the  arts  of 
the  early  Russians.  He  also  implies  that  from 
that  early  date  onwards  no  break  in  continuity 
occurred  in  the  practice  pf  art  in  Russia.  His 
treatment  of  both  themes  is,  however,  of  too 
cursory  a  character  to  carry  complete  convic¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  [the  Byzantine  period] 
section  is  dealt  with  in  so  summary  a  manner 
that  at  times  the  impression  it  creates  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  balance.  Thus  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Kiev’s  mosaics  and  murals  takes  no  account  of 
recent  works  by  Soviet  scholars.  .  .  .  The  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  architecture  are  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  earlier  sections.  In  these  the  author 
comes  to  grips  with  his  subject,  handles  it 
with  masterj'^  and  authority  and  brings  it  to 
life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Muscovite  period.  This  forms  the  main  part  of 
the  book  and  is  both  informative  and  vividly 
written.  .  .  .  The  Illustrations  are  numerous  and 
have  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
complementing  the  text.” 

TLS  pG32  J1  20  ’67  llOOw 


VRIES,  EGBERT  DE,  ed.  Man  in  community; 
Christian  concern  for  the  human  in  changing 
society.  382p  $5.50  Assn,  press 
261  Sociology,  Christian  66-11797 

“Prepared  as  Volume  IV  in  the  series  ‘The 
Church  and  Society,’  .  .  .  the  book  is  made 
up  of  essays  by  contributors  from  a  dozen 
nations  .  .  .  [drawing  on  various]  disciplines — 
philosophy,  history,  theology,  political  science, 
anthropology,  sociology,  biology,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  literature  and  art.  .  .  .  [Among  the 
issues  considered  are]  urbanization,  moderiza- 
tlon,  technology,  science,  family,  race,  the  per¬ 
son,  community,  secularism,  wholeness,  plural¬ 
ism,  etc.”  (Christian  Century) 


Repetitious  in  parts,  [this  book]  also  goes 
over  the  ground  of  secularization  already  well 
plowed  by  many  others  including  Harvey  Gox 
(The  Secular  City,  paperback  1965)  .  .  .  and 
H.  J.  Blackham  (Religion  in  a  Modern  Society, 
[BRD  19671).  The  real  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  speciflc  areas  discussed  by  specialists:  the 
family  (Helmut  Begemann),  anthropology 
(Margaret  Mead),  biology  (Richard  Kaufmann) 
psychiatry  (Erna  Hoch).  art  (Marvin  Halver¬ 
son),  and  literature  (Heintz  Flugel).  These  es¬ 
says  are  of  exceptional  worth  in  both  style  and 
content  and  would  be  helpful  not  only  to 
concerned  Christians  but  to  all  seeking  to 
understand  the  nature  of  .  man  todav  The 
variety  of  viewpoints  and  diversity  of  disci¬ 
plines  make  for  exciting  reading.  Well  suited 
as  supplementary  reading  for  many  courses, 
it  should  also  be  of  use  to  the  browsing  general 
reader.” 

Choice  4:1006  N  '67  150w 
“One  longs  for  a  principle  of  coherence,  even 
a  conceptual  paradigm  that  loosely  relates  and 
makes  some  sense  out  of  the  potpourri  of  Is¬ 
sues  considered  in  these  pages  ...  A  few  of 
chapters  are  of  dubious  merit,  such  as 
Dietrich  von  Oppen's  ‘The  Era  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal,’  which  is  filled  with  proof-texting  and 
Marvin  P.  Halverson’s  ‘Wholeness  in  Art,  Work 
and  Leisure,’  which  is  good  on  wholeness  and 
art  but  mediocre  on  work  and  leisure 
[The  volume]  is  a  helpful  starting  point  for 
coming  to  grips  with  many  of  the  current 
issues  that  confront  theology'  and  ethics  The 
book  can  be  hailed  as  a  valuable  tool  for  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  underbrush  that  obscures  these 
issues.  But  it  does  not  provide  a  breakthrough 
In  orientation  or  lead  to  new  paths  of  insight.” 
Robert  Lee 

Century  83:1035  Ag  24  '66 
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VRIES,  S.  DE.  An  atlas  of  world  history  [by] 
S.  de  Vries,  T.  Luykx,  [and]  W.  O.  Hender¬ 
son.  lS3p  il  col  il  maps  col  maps  $10  Nelson 
911  Atlases,  Historical.  World  history 

Map66-182 

This  volume  is  “an  atlas  of  the  history  of  the 
western  world.”  (Choice)  Index  to  maps. 
Originally  published  as  Elseviers  historische 
atlas. 


“A  product  of  European  authors,  this  work  is 
an  extremely  valuable  reference  for  use  in  an 
undergraduate  course  on  the  history  of  Western 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  world  is 

generally  Ignored.  A  useful  introductory  text 

elps  orient  the  student  to  the  sequence  of 
major  events  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
world.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  rather 
pointless  section  of  photographs.  Sixty-four 

Eages  of  maps  in  color  come  next,  illogically 
eginning  with  Roman  Britain  rather  than  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sequence  of  the  events.  A  few  de¬ 
tailed  maps  in  black  and  white  conclude  the 
book.  The  maps  are  generally  well  selected 
and  easy  to  understand,  except  for  poor  color 
contrast  in  a  few  cases.” 

Choice  3:398  J1  ’66  150w 
“This  unusual  atlas  begins  with  a  brief  and 
competent  summary  of  world  history.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  exceptionally  well  chosen  collec¬ 
tion  of  plates  illustrating  the  high  points  of  the 
human  epic.  .  .  .  The  main  value  of  this  atlas 
nes  ...  in  its  64  pages  of  colored  maps.  It 
IS  an  impeccable  job  of  cartographic  typography, 
clear,  legible,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  .  .  .  [How¬ 
ever]  the  few  maps  of  India,  of  the  Par  East 
or  of  Africa  look  like  poor  relations.”  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  91:1416  Mr  15  ‘66  160w 


VROOMAN,  ALAN  H.  Good  writing;  an  In¬ 
formal  manual  of  style.  (A  Phillips  Exeter 
acad.  press  bk)  147p  $3.95;  pa  $2.45  Atheneum 
pubs. 

808. Style,  Literary.  English  language— Com¬ 
position  and  exercises  67-25477 

An  instructor  in  English  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  presents  “the  principles  governing 
punctuation  and  spelling,  diction  and  sentence 
structure.  .  .  .  Examples  from  student  themes 
illustrate  the  three  categories.”  (Publisher's 
note)  Index. 


Not  a  classroom  text,  and  not  a  complete 
JT^a'Pual  of  rhetoric,  this  brief  volume  is  in¬ 
tern)  ed  as  a  desk  guide  for  punctuation,  diction, 
and  sentence  structure.  In  it.  Air.  Vrooman 
gives  the  reader  nothing  new  or  especially  dis- 
nnctiv'ft.  but  he  states  his  points  and  gives 
his  advice  succinctly,  clearly,  and  authorita- 
tively..  The  book,  properly  used  by  a  con¬ 
scientious  student,  could  be  of  considerable 
value.  Inevitably,  it  will  be  compared  to  the 
famous  [W  ]  Strunk  &  [E.B.]  White  book.  The 
Elements  of  Style  [BRD  1959].  to  which  it  bears 
resemblance.  It  is  not  as  personal  as 
that  book  and,  therefore,  perhaps  not  as  in¬ 
teresting.  Nevertheless,  because  its  coverage 
is  somewhat  more  systematic,  it  may  be  as 
valuable.”  J.  A.  Rycenga 

Library  J  92:3423  O  1  ’67  IlOw 
Library  J  92:4278  N  15  ’67  30w  [YA] 
is  easy  to  read  Mr.  Vrooman’s  manual. 

readable,  handsomely  de- 
.entertaining  ex- 
1  •  i,  author]  is  on  to  all  the 

stylistic  troubles  of  schoolboys,  which  are  the 
troubles  of  most  of  us.”  S.  w!  Little 
Sat  R  50:95  N  11  ’67  IlOw 


VRYONIS,  SPEROS. 


Byzantium  and  Europe 
Jr.  216p  il  col  il  maps 


jiiinpire 

of  Byzantine  history  “is  pre- 
of  the  sections:  the  formation 

Byzantine  state  down  to  the  death  of 
the  establishment  ?n 

Middle  Ages  of  a  homogeneous  T?v- 
zantine  culture  and  society;  the  <mset  'cff  de- 
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Cline  leading  to  the  intervention  of  the  Crusades 
in  the  Kastern  Mediterranean  and  the  .  .  .  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Western  Cru¬ 
saders;  and  the  last  medieval  centuries  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  decay,  culminating  in  the  Ottoman 
extermination.”  (Va  Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:236  S  15  ’67  90w 
“[This]  pithy  and  eloquent  study  is  Ideally 
suited  to  awakening  or  strengthening  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  in  the  Byzantine  civilization.  [Mr. 
Vryonis]  weaves  his  way  through  12  centuries 
with  the  assurance  born  of  a  specialist  s  com¬ 
petence,  and  his  narrative  comes  to  life  with 
truly  remarkable  illustrations.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  pertinent  collections.  Joseph 
Bram 

Library  J  92:3418  O  1  ’67  210w 
“Mr.  Vryonis  begins  his  histoi'y  in  the  chaos 
of  the  third  century  and  his  theme  is  the 
ervation  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  antiquity 
in  a  world  of  barbarism.  Starting  from  Dio¬ 
cletian  he  celebrates  all  those  emperors  who 
reformed  the  administration  and  repelled  the 
external  threat.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  Byzantium 
...  is  of  a  great  fortress  city,  often  under 
siege,  often  sending  out  crusading  armies  to 
liberate  her  lost  provinces.  The  vigour  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  her  people  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Vryonis:  it  might  have  added  to  the  value 
of  his  book  if  he  could  have  devoted  a  little 
more  space  to  describing  the  arms  and  tactics 
of  her  soldiers  and  the  very  advanced  strategic 
insight  of  her  generals.” 

TLS  p512  Je  8  ’67  180w 

“The  book  hardly  lives  up  to  its  title,  since 
it  is  only  moderately  concerned  with  East-W^t 
relations  or  with  Byzantium’s  civilizing  of  the 
Slavs.  But  it  can  be  rated  a  good  straightfor¬ 
ward  presentation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  s 
long  and  consequential  history,  while  the  many 
illustrations,  some  in  excellent  color,  npt_  only 
enrich  the  text  but  provide  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  By¬ 
zantine  art.”  ^ 

Va  Q  R  43:clvi  autumn  67  170w 
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WADDELL,  HELEN.  The  story  of  Saul  the 
king;  abr.  by  Elaine  Moss  from  Helen  Wad¬ 
dell’s  Stories  from  Holy  writ;  il.  by  Doreen 
Roberts,  unp  $4.50  White 

B  or  92  Saul,  King  of  Israel— Juvenile  litera- 

b<-/4:DUO 

This  book  recounts  the  story  “of  Saul’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  first  King  of  Israel,  his  suc^sses 
and  reverses  in  battle,  his  jealousy  of  David 
after  the  boy’s  victory  over  Goli^h,  his  loss  of 
faith  and  subsequent  rejection  by  God.  and  final¬ 
ly  his  death  at  his  own  hand  following  a.  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  by  the  Philistines.  .  .  .  Age  nine  and 
up.”  (Horn  Bk) 

“The  illustrations  are  vivid  and  dashing; 
double-page  spreads  of  bold  black-and-white  line 
drawings  alternate  with  brilliant  full-col^  pa^es, 
all  quite  Moorish  in  design  and  texture.  The  type 
size  may  seem  small,  but  readers  .  .  .  will  find 
this  no  deterrent,  for  the  type  is  legible  and  the 
book  well  printed.  Ideal  for  church-school 

classes.”  160w 

“Miss  Waddell’s  original  has  been  brought 
somewhat  closer  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  but 
this  timeless  story — of  a  king  who  began  by  lov¬ 
ing  God  but  ended  tragically  from  loving  him¬ 
self  and  the  things  of  this  world  too  nriu<*— 
retains  all  of  its  wisdom  and  power.  .  .  .  The 
stvle  is  Miss  Waddell  s  own:  a  skillful  blend,  of 
stately  literary  prose  with  warm  and  revealing 
personal  touches.”  N.  K.  Burger 

NY  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p58  N  6  66  140w 

WADDELL,  MARTIN.  Otley  pursued.  191p 
$4.95  Stein  &  Day  67-15758 

Gerald  Otley  “is  a  part-time,  unskilled,  un¬ 
licensed  British  agent  whose  [misadventures] 
lead  him  across  the  Channel  to  France  then  to 
Belgium  to  investigate  neo-Nazi  stirri^s  and 
mysterious  cults.  [He  is]  teamed  with  his  fem¬ 
inine  counterpart,  Grace.  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:57  My  1  '67  50w 


"Otley  has  a  certain  humor  as  he  fumbles  his 
way  through,  but  one  never  gets  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Waddell  is  doing  anything  more  than 
a  somewhat  forced  guying  of  a  currently  popu¬ 
lar  genre.  The  credibility  level  is  about  that 
of  The  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.  Unless  yow  li¬ 
brary  is  low  on  spy  stories,  you  can  probably 
pass  this  one  by.”  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:1512  Ap  1  ’67  120w 
“[Otley]  is  as  amusing  [here]  as  he  was  in 
last  year’s  ‘Otley’  [BRD  1966].  .  .  .  As  be:^.r^ 
there  is  high  uncertainty  about  who  s  on  which 
side  and  even  about  what  the  sides  are;  and 
there  are  grand  farcical  chases,  which  suggest 
that  Otley  is  the  one  fictional  agent  who  should 
be  played  by  Harold  Lloyd,  if  only  Lloyd  were 
young  and  English.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  My  21  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ’67  40w 
TLS  p213  Mr  16  ’67  40w 


WADE,  JOHN  DONALD.  Selected  essays  and 
other  writings  of  John  Donald  Wade;  ed. 
and  with  an  introd.  by  Donald  Davidson. 
237p  $7.50  Unlv.  of  Ga.  press 
818  Southern  States — Civilization  66-16985 

A  collection  of  essays,  articles  and  poems 
written  by  a  Southern  professor  who  was  a 
“biographer,  essayist,  editor,  and  literary  crit¬ 
ic  from  the  1930’s  through  the  1950’s.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 

“Wade  was  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the 
original  Vanderbilt  ‘Fugitives,’  and  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  writings  is  all  the  more  valuable  in 
that  it  compensates  somewhat  for  the  neglect 
of  the  man  on  the  part  of  those  who,  have  re¬ 
cently  provided  such  elaborate  detail  on  the 
history  of  the  Nashville  group.”  „ 

Am  Lit  39:131  Mr  ’67  70w 
Choice  4:986  N  ’67  170w 

“Here  are  collected  .  .  .  many  of  Wade’s 
better  pieces,  essays,  and  editorials  from  the 
Georgia  Review.  Wade’s  agrarianism,  his  pre¬ 
judices  against  cities  and  city  folk,  his  ,paro- 
chial  attitudes,  and  his  love  of  provincialism 
make  this  volume  seem  curiously  dated.  One 
forgets  what  was  thought  and  felt  such  a  sho,rt 
time  ago.  Yet  the  essays  on  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  and  Erskine  Caldwell  are  per¬ 
ceptive,  balanced,  persuasive,  and  mformed. 
These  pieces  with  their  homespun  philosophy 
may  be  of  considerable  local  interest  but  proba¬ 
bly  will  not  be  widely  read  beyond  the  author  s 
former  literary  circles.”  Rice  Estes 

Library  J  92:116  Ja  1  67  140w 

WAGENKNECHT,  EDWARD.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier;  a  portrait  in  paradox.  2b2p  $b.ou 
Oxford 

811  Whittier,  John  Greenleaf  67-20407 

This  book  continues  the  author’s  series  of 
character  studies  of  nineteenth-century  Anieri- 
can  writers.  Mr,  AVagenknecht  Quotes  at  the 
start  fi-oln  two  poems  of  Whittier’s  that  are 
his  ‘text’  for  the  study  and  concludes  from 
them  that  ‘Whittier  saw  himself  as  a  creature 
of  mingled  good  and  evil,’,  and  as  a,  nian  oi 
many  paradoxes.”  (Va  Q  R)  Annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  _ 

Christian  Century  84:1106  Ag  30  ’67  30w 
“[The  critical  bibliography]  indicates  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  works  on  I^ittier  by  previous 
writers,  from  whose  conclusions  those  of  ,Wagen- 
knecht  occasionally  differ.  .  .  .  Fresh  illustra¬ 
tive  material  appears  from  a  large  collection  of 
the  poet’s  letters  now  in  process  of  being 
edited.  .  .  .  The  chief  value  of  this  study  lies  in 
the  commonsense  critical  interpretations  and  the 
‘slants’  on  Whittier’s  art  and  ideas.  The  book  is 
skillfully  composed  and  provides  pleasant  reaa- 
ing.”  Clarence  Gohdes 

J  Am  Hist  54:650  D  67  280w 

Reviewed  by  F.  W.  Binns 

Library  J  92:3424  O  1  67  140w 

“  [Wagenknecht]  is  able  to  see  and  contain 
the  contradictions  in  Whittier.  He  fortunately 
makes  small  claims  for  Whittier  s,  poetry.  •  • 

He  quotes  from  poems  almost  entirely  m  order 
to  illustrate  an  idea  or  an  attitude.  Only  at  the 
end  of  the  book  does  he  seem  to  become  con¬ 
fused  about  his  purpose.  .  .  -  Rut  tii®^,body  of 
the  book  needs  no  excuses.  Wagenknecht  has 
written  a  sound  judgment  of  the  character  of 
an  extraordinary  rnan.  .  .  .  His  praise  is  never 
fatuous:  he  combines  empathy  with  a  cold 
eye.”  Donald  Hall  ,  c  o  •c'? 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  S  3  67  800w 
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WAGENKNECHT,  EDWARD— Continwed 
Reviewed  by  N.  H.  Pearson 

Sat  R  50:41  O  21  ’67  600w 


TLS  pl254  R  28  '67  160w 
.‘‘This  is  not  a  formal  biography,  as  is  ad- 
mitted,  but  a  portrait  of  a  man  in  his  time 
and  It  has  the  same  qualities  of  originality  and 
interest  that  Mr.  Wagenknecht  has  brought  to 
his  other  studies  that  form  a  chronicle  of 
literary  life  in  nineteenth-century  America.” 

Va  Q  R  43;cxlv  autumn  ’67  140w 


.EDWARD.  Merely  players. 

270p  il  $5.95  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 
920  Actors  and  actresses  66-22715 

The  author  gives  us  psychologically  oriented 
biographies  of  eight  great  actors — David  Gar¬ 
rick,.  R^und  Kean,  William  Charles  Macready, 
Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin  Booth,  Sir  Henry  Irving 
Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Richard  Mansfield.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliographies.  Index. 

‘‘[This]  is  an  excellent  Introduction  to  eight 
91  English  speaking  actors  of 

the  past  200  years.  .  .  .  Although  there  is  little 
new  in  his  psychographic  treatment  of  the 
actors  (much  has  already  been  written  about 
each),  Wagenknecht’.s  content  is  nonetheless 
tascinating  and  enlightening.  Generally  well 
documented  (footnote  citation  of  quoted  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  text  is  inconsistent),  some  of  the 
most  valuable  information  is  found  in  content 
footnotes.  .  .  .  A  handsome  volume  with  27 
illustrations,  this  book  will  be  useful  to  those 
not  familiar  with  these  great  actors  and  of 
nostalgic  value  to  those  who  are.” 

Choice  4:546  J1  ‘67  120w 

,  biographies  are  extremely  Interest¬ 

ing.  The  important  facts  are  there,  but  the  chief 
interest. IS  m  the.  personal  life  of  each  actor— 
his  family  situation,  his  love  life,  his  friends, 
his  di-inking  habits,  his  estimate  of  himself, 
his  charities,  his  ambitions.  At  the  end  of  the 
liook,  the  reader  feels  as  though  he  personally 
knew  each  of  the  actors,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
pursue  any  particular  actor  further,  he  has  but 
to  turn  to  the  excellent  bibliography  which  Mr. 
Wagenknecht  has  provided  for  each  of  his  eight 
subjects.  Marguerite  McAneny 

Library  J  92:694  P  1  ‘67  120w 

WAGNER,  KIP.  Pieces  of  eight;  recovering 
the  riches  of  a  lost  Spanish  treasure  fleet, 
Wagner  as  told  to  L.  B.  Taylor,  Jr. 
221p  pi  col  pi  maps  $7.60  Dutton 

910.4  Buried  treasure.  Skin  and  scuba  div¬ 
ing.  Salvage  66-11663 

An  account  of  “treasure-hunting  along  the 
.  of  Florida  where  a  Spanish  Plate 
Fleet  carrying  $14,000,000  in  treasure  sank  dur¬ 
ing  a  hurricane  in  1715.  .  .  .  [The  searchersl 
forrned  the  Real  Eight  Corporation  (old  Span¬ 
ish  term  for  pieces  of  eight)  [and  found]  .  .  . 
upwards  of  $1,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
It  •  ,•  the  basis  for  an  article  In  the 

Geographic  magazine  in  January 
1965.  (Library  J)  Appendix:  Major  finds  of 
treasure  and  artifacts.  Index. 


Economist  223:x  Ap  15  '67  120w 

Interesting  narrative  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  how-to-  on  underwater  salvage:  organiz- 
mfo.®'  staying  solvent,  and  staying 

There  are  many  photographs,  some  in 
color,  to  dramatize  the  finds.”  M.  C.  Scoggln 
Horn  Bk  43:95  F  ’67  40w  [TA] 
“What  is  especially  interesting  is  the  amount 
of  painstaking  research  and  study  of  old  Span- 

necessary  to  pinpoint 
the  locations  of  the  wrecked  ships.  Initial  re- 
search  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Span- 
ish  archives  m  Seville  and  correspondence  with 
iibraries  and  museums  all  over  the  world  were 
necessa^  before  the  searchers  were  sure  where 
•  This  should  be  a  vli^ 
4.®  recommended  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  collecGons.  R.  E.  Swinburne 

Library  J  91:5398  N  1  ’66  130w 
Library  J  91:6224  D  15  ’66  70w  [TA] 

I  LS  p313  Ap  13  ’67  550w 


WAGONER,  WALTER  D.,  ed.  Bittersweet 
grace;  a  treasury  of  twentieth- century  reli¬ 
gious  satire.  181p  $4.95  World  pub. 

200.2  Religion— Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire, 
TTK  .  .  67-11437 

wiTn  book  “deal  respectively 

-Americanism  (‘God  and  the 
National  Pantheon  ) ;  the  institutional  church 


(‘The  Church  Camouflaged’);  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  Jewish  laity;  plus  some  miscellaneous 
‘Scattered  Shots.’  ...  At  the  beginning  of  each 
section  is  a  brief  Introduction  and  chai'acterlza- 
tion  of  each  author  represented.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography. 


“[The  editor]  thinlcs,  as  we  do.  that  satire 
is  good  for  the  church  and  for  society.  He  has 
ganiered  choice  examples  of  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  from  expectable  sources  (Mencken,  de 
Vries)  and  unexpected  ones  (Sean  O’Casey, 
William  Lee  Miller)  and  discusses  the  subject 
in  an  intelligent  Introduction.” 

Christian  Century  84:921  J1  12  '67  160w 
“Mr.  Wagoner,  who  is  executive  director  of 
the  Fund  for  Theological  Education,  has  art¬ 
fully  selected  and  arranged  these  chapters  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  treated  to  a  delightful 
panorama  of  institutional  and  personal  reli¬ 
gious  life,  but  often  at  our  own  expense.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  most  timely  book,  clever  enough  to  be 
entertaining  and  accurate  enough  to  be  pro¬ 
phetic.”  R.  C.  Turner 

Library  J  92:2682  J1  ’67  200w 


WAGONER,  WALTER  D.  The  seminary;  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic.  256p  $6  Sheed 
253  Clergy — Education  66-22029 

The  author,  “a  Protestant  minister,  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
living  in  Catholic  seminaries  of  the  United 
States,  Rome,  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
England.  .  .  .  [This]  is  the  published  record 
of  [his]  eighteen-months’  study  and  its  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  training 
are  indicated  and  explained  throughout  this 
comparative  study,  and  the  author  makes  his 
recommendations  In  the  form  of  what  the  Cath¬ 
olic  seminary  may  learn  from  the  Protestant 
and  what  the  Protestant  seminary  may  learn 
from  the  Catholic.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bib¬ 
liography. 


’This  book  is  a  unique  and  a  pioneering  ven¬ 
ture.  ...  In  a  very  few  areas,  [the  author’s] 
ideas  on  seminary  education  overlap  unavoid¬ 
ably  with  other  writings.  But  the  majority  of 
his  contributions  are  new  and  even  novel,  and 
they  provide  what  has  long  been  needed:  a 
fresh  insight  by  someone  from  outside  the 
system.  .  .  .  On  the  debit  side,  one  laments  the 
brevity  of  the  work.  Every  chapter  cries  out 
for  more  extended  treatment  and  for  further 
discussion.  Fr.  Murphy  refers  to  it  as  a  gad-fly 
approach.  This,  is  correct.  But  the  aim  is  true 
and  the  bite  stings.  .  .  .  These  are  minor  flaws 
compared  to  the  book’s  merits.  It  deserves 
wide  circulation.”  Stafford  Poole 

America  116:664  N  19  ’66  750w 
Reviewed  by  Michael  Novak 

Book  Week  p4  D  18  ’66  900w 
“This  title  la  somewhat  misleading:  the  book 
preseiRs  a  study  of  Catholic  seminaries  only. 

*  •*  ^  author  s]  purpose  here  is  to  commu- 

nicate  his  observations  and  reflections  to  his 
fellow  Protestants  m  order  that  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  seminary  problems  may  be  reached 
.  ..  .  Wagone.r  is  a  perceptive  observer  and  a 
friendly  bu^t  incisive  critic.  This  reviewer  has 
observed  Catholic  seminaries  less  in  breadth 
than  Wagoner  but  perhaps  more  in  depth  from 
11  years  residence  as  student  and  18  as  teach- 
er.  I  find  nothing  important  which  Wagoner 
missed  or  has  distorted.”  J.  L.  McKenzie 

Century  84:1602  D  28  '66 

luoow 

“This  Is  a  flrst-rate  book,  rich  In  Insight. 

sulflciently  versed  in  current 
biblical.  liturgical  and  theological  trends  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  seminary  problem 
in  terms  of  current  Church  development. 
Neither  professedly  liberal  nor  conservative 
Wagoner  writes  with  a  refreshing  sense  of 
independence.  .  .  .  We  do  not  find  bf>r2  tko 
traditional  clerical  educa? 
down  in  temis  of  their  shock  value 
to .  the  simple-minded.  On  the  contrary  the 
view  Is  that  of  a  serious-minded 
what  must  be  said 

theoIo^.’^R^B.®MMfy 

Commonweal  85:376  Ja  6  ’67  lOOOw 
Wagoner]  writes  clearly  and  well  he 
has  many  perceptive  comments  to  make  and 
above  all,  he  is  truly  objective,  constructive 
charitable  in  his  criticism  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  methods.  This  is  essential  reed- 
Protestants  and  Catholicrtetetestid 
Heiser Priests  and  ministers.”  W.  C. 

Library  J  91:6090  D  16  ’66  160w 
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WAHBY,  TAUFIQ.  A  Kurdish-Engllsh  diction¬ 
ary,  by  Tauflq  Wahby  and  C.  J.  Edmonds. 
179p  $l75  Oxford 

491.6  Kurdish  language — Dictionaries — Eng¬ 
lish  66-73936 

“The  dictionary  covers  the  standard  language 
of  belles-lettres  and  of  formal  speech  in  north¬ 
ern  Iraq  where,  since  1918,  Kurdish  has  been 
the  official  language.  .  .  .  [The  author]  Indi¬ 
cates  borrowings  from  other  dialects  and  loan 
words  from  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  etc.  ,  .  . 
[The]  Arabic  grammar  devised  by  the  author 
and  accepted  by  the  authorities  for  Instruction 
in  Kurdish  elementary  schools  has  been  used  as 
the  basis  for  this  work.  This  has  been  trans¬ 
literated  .  .  .  into  English.  Different  parts  of 
speech  such  as  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  prepo¬ 
sitions  are  shown  throughout  (derivations  have 
been  placed  under  the  main  headings).  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  grammatical  explanation  is  also 
given.  There  are  ‘also  see’  references  [and]  ta¬ 
bles  of  transliteration  and  abbreviations.” 
(Choice) 


“This  is  a  contribution  both  for  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  Kurdish  and  for  making  it  available 
to  the  English  spealiing  world.  It  is  of  use 
not  only  to  the  students  of  Kurdish  but  to 
philologists  in  general,  especially  those  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  with  Persian  linguistics.” 

Choice  4:408  Je  ‘67  200w 
“[This  book]  is  based  on  the  Sulaimani  dia¬ 
lect,  the  vehicle  of  most  Kurdish  writing  and 
broadcasting  and  is  written  in  a  Roman  trans¬ 
literation  perfected  by  Mr.  Waliby.  .  .  .  Careful 
perusal  of  [the  dictionary’s]  entries  and  de¬ 
finitions  indicates  that  it  is  a  well  compiled, 
up-to-date  work,  though  modest  in  scope.  Six 
appendixes,  including  a  specimen  text,  some 
grammatical  information,  and  discussions  of 
the  Kurdish  calendar  system  and  the  Kurdish 
forms  of  personal  and  place  names,  add  to  its 
usefulness.  Not  in  keeping  with  the  scholarly 
tenor  of  the  rest,  however,  is  the  pronunciation 
key,  which  is  naive  and  impressionistic  and 
should  be  wholly  redone  in  the  subsequent 
edition  this  otherwise  valuable  reference  work 
is  certain  to  undergo,”  B.  H.  Smeaton 

Library  J  92:226  Ja  16  ’67  200w 


WAHLCtJ,  PER.  See  WahloS,  Peter 


WAHL66,  PETER.  The  thirty-first  floor;  tr. 
from  the  Swedish  by  Joan  Tate  [Eng  title: 
Murder  on  the  31st  floor],  207p  $4.95  Knopf 

67-11145 


“In  a  northern  country  the  welfare  state  has 
long  been  established.  A  powerful  publishing 
combine  spoon-feeds  the  citizeni-y  with  bland 
and  comforting  magazines  and  newspapers.  One 
day  the  company  receives  an  anonymous  letter 
stating  that  a  bomb  is  hidden  in  [its  offmes]. 
.  .  .  .^though  the  bomb  fails  to  go  off,  (Ihief 
Inspector  Jensen  .,.  is  directed  to  apprehend 
the  culprit  within  a  week.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Originally  published  in  the  Swedish  as  Mord 
pd  31:  a  V&ningen. 


Reviewed  by  O.  A.  Bouise 

Best  Sell  26:440  Mr  1  ’67  460w 
“Dysutopia  in  a  minor,  but  good,  key.  .  .  . 
Fast-paced  and  tautly  written,  Wahloo  s  novel 
should  be  considered  for  acquisition  by  libraries 
interested  in  Swedish  literature  or  dysutopian 
fiction.  Tate’s  translation  retains  the  ,  Scandi¬ 
navian  gloominess  and  clarity  of  the  original. 
Choice  4:428  Je  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensqhn  „  ,e„ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  My  2  67 
700w 

“In  the  totalitarian  age  of  the  future,  crea¬ 
tive,  thinking  man  will  become  extinct.  'The 
human  form  will  house  a  full  cipher,  notable 
only  for  his  neuroses.  Through  his  rather  con¬ 
trived,  not  especially  exciting  story,  Mr.  Wahloo 
unhappily  brings  this  morbid  future  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  'The  surprise  ending  serves  more 
to  annoy  than  to  startle.  The  entire  novel  hangs 
on  a  flimsy  gimmick,  which  seems  most  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  The  Assignment 
[BRD  19661  ”  H.  W.  Mott 
^  LlbraFy  J  92:1033  Mr  1  ’67  130w 

“This  is  not  a  standard  mystery  novel  even 
though  it  deals  entirely  with  the  credibly  pro¬ 
fessional  investigations  of  middle-aged  Chief 
Inspector  Jensen.  ...  It  is  something  quite 
special  and  fascinating:  a  use  of  the  detective 
form  to  present  a  brooding  and  biting  forecast 
of  the  future— or  of  a^  possible  future.  ...  It 
is  related  to  Kafka  and  to  science  fiction,  and 


it  has  a  nice  haunted  feel  to  It.  along  with 
some  vivid  (if  nameless)  characters  and  a 
pretty  final  twist  of  plot.  This  is  black  caviar 
of  the  finest  grade,  and  [the]  translator  has 
preserved  its  savor.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  P  26  '67  210w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:35  Mr  26  ’67  30w 
TLS  p332  Ap  14  '66  50w 


WAIN,  JOHN.  Death  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
other  stories.  186p  $4.50  Viking 

66-22545 

“A  feeble-minded  professional  wrestler,  the 
Wife  of  an  unfaithful  husband,  a  man  m  search 
of  a  tree,  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse  in  a  vaude¬ 
ville  act:  these  are  a  few  of  the  human  animals 
upon  whom  John  Wain  turns  his  .  .  -  Bye  m 
this  new  collection  of  short  stories.  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  Some  of  these  stories  first  appeared 
in  periodicals. 

“[These]  stories  exhibit  nothing  if  not 
range.  Tlieir  subject  matter  cuts  across 
class,  age,  and  sex  lines.  .  .  .  The  same  ampli¬ 
tude  characterizes  their  construction.  Wain 
easily  switches  from  a  first-  to  a  third-person 
technique,  from  a  male  to  a  female  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  "rhere  is  a  craftsman  at  work, here, 
and  a  virtuoso.  Mr.  Wain's  publishers  maintain 
that  the  unifying  theme  of  his  stories  .  .  .  is 
that  of  ‘alienation.’  In  doing  so,  they  for  once 
underrate  their  author.  .  ...  [These  stories] 
more  forcibly  recount  something  at  once  sim¬ 
pler,  more  ubiquitous,  and  apparently  per¬ 
durable.  [They]  are  about  cruelty.  ....  [For 
the  most  part  this]  is  not  directly  perpetrated 
by  or  on  anyone:  rather  it  is  often  uncon¬ 
scious,  almost  always  inadvertent,  and  some- 
tunes  even  random.  .  .  .  Taken  together,  me 
stories  .  .  .  constitute  a  delicate  and  remarkable 
probe  of  the  modern  heart  of  darkness.  Their 
author  is  a  writer  of  considerable  subtlety  and 
no  little  importance.”  Joseph  Epstein 
Book  Week  p4  N  27  ’66  1700w 
Choice  4:293  My  ’67  160w 
“Once  in  a  while  an  emotion  is  exposed 
legitimately  and  with  an  intensity  and  preci¬ 
sion  that  cuts,  but  too  often  a  flatulence  and 
gross  sentimentality  perdures.  .  .  .  What  then, 
is  [the  author]  trying  to  pull?  A  writer  s 
awareness  of  his  varied  poses  of  condescension 
can  normally  be  detected.  .  .  ,  There  are  too 
many  embarrassments  to  allow  the  happy  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  fictional  affairs  are  under  the 
command  of  a  gifted  and  sly  general.  .  .  .  The 
recurrence  of  defeated  men  and  women,  the 
desolution  motifs  .  .  .  point  out  Wain’s  am¬ 
bition.  It  is  to  explore  that  force  that  through 
the  green  fuse  drives.  Regrettably  he  failed  to 

achieve  it.”  T.  O’Hara  _  ^  _ _ 

Commonweal  85:538  F  10  67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Eric  Moon 

Library  J  91:6114  D  16  '66  130w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Taubman 

New  Statesman  72:696  O  21  ’66  70w 
Reviewed  by  Nigel  Dennis 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:13  Mr  23  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Littler  , 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  D  18  ’66  700w 
Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 
Sat  R  49:60  D  3  ’66  490w 
TLS  p933  O  13  ’66  200w 


WAINHOUSE,  DAVID  W.  International  peace 
observation:  a  history  and  forecast  [by]  David 
W.  Wainhouse  in  association  with  Bernhard  G. 
Bechhoefer  [and  others].  663p  $10  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  press 

341.6  Arbitration,  International  66-14376 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  L.  A.  Mander 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:202  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Pomerance 

Bui  Atomic  Scl  23:29  Ja  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  K.  W.  Thompson 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:300  Je  ’67  240w 
Va  Q  R  43:xl  winter  ’67  270w 


WAIN  WRIGHT,  JOHN.  The  crystallised  carbon 
pig.  256p  $3.95  Walker  &  co. 

67-13248 

“Detective  Sergeant  Pewter’s  assignment  is 
to  commit  a  crime,  get  himself  arrested  and 
go  to  jail.  Once  there,  he  is  told  to  make  friends 
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WAIN  WRIGHT,  JOHN — Continued 
with  Abe  Sollerman,  a  fellow-prisoner,  and  he 
accomplishes  this  successfully.  After  both  men 
are  released,  Pewter  finds  [himself  involved 
in]  ...  the  largest  diamond  theft  in  history." 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Best  Sell  26:441  Mr  1  ’67  60w 
“I  had  thought  that  today’s  suspense  novel 
was  free  of  the  emphasis  on  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  so  prevalent  back  in  the  days  of 
Bulldog  Drummond,  but  a  tinge  of  racism  de¬ 
finitely  taints  [this  story].  Otherwise  [it]  is  a 
good,  debut:  a  vivid,  semi-tough  thriller  .  .  , 
ranging  fi-om  the  Midlands  to  Sierra  Leona, 
with  unexpected  plot-twists  and  convincing 
violence.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  5  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  60:35  Mr  25  ’67  50w 
’’.Walnwrlght  has  now  produced  the  excellent 
thriller  we  could  have  hoped  from  him.  Not 
only  has  he  knocked  the  maddening  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  out  of  his  language  but  also  he  works 
now  on  an  altogether  larger,  tenser  scale. 

.  .  .  The  psychological  treatment-  of  character 
13  sufficient  for  a  thriller;  the  pace  is  exactly 
right  and  the  tension  superbly  sustained.” 

TLS  p748  Ag  18  ’66  130w 


WAIN  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  comp.  A  guide  to 
Western  nianuscripts  and  documents  in  the 
British  .Isles  relating  to  South  and  South 
comp,  by  M.  D.  Wainwright  and 
Matthews,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  J.  D.  Pearson.  632p  |16  Oxford 

01.6.915  Archives — Great  Britain.  Asia — 
History — Sources  65-3147 

In  this  listing  of  material  held  in  British  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  collections,  ’’the  area  covered 
mclut^s  the  Indian  subcontinent  (India,  Pakis- 
taii,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim),  Afghan¬ 
istan,  iibet,  and  South  East  Asia  (Burma,  Ma- 
laysia,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  Philippines). 
The  manuscripts  listed  are  not  restricted  to 
historical  and  literary  materials,  but  include  the 
sciences,  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani¬ 
ties  m  general.”  (Engl  Hist  R)  Index. 

“Two  limitations  to  the  Guide  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  a  preface.  Firstly,  the  great  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  India  Office  Library  is 
not  included  ...  in  anticipation  of  this 
library  brmging  out  its  own  catalogue  in  due 
course.  Secondly,  in  collecting  information 
from  a  wide  range  of  record  offices,  museums 
and  libraries,  the  information  provided  by  these 
bodies  in  catalogues,  printed  or  otherwise,  had 
to  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  .  .  .  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  bringing  together  in  a  single  volume 
information  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
spugM  for  in  many  different  places,  the  Guide 
will  be  of  considerable  service  to  researchers. 
W  hue  it  IS  impossible  to  gauge  how  much  ma- 
terial  may  still  be  in  private  hands,  a  virtually 
complete  guide  now  exists  to  the  manuscripts 
and  archives  of  the  libraries  and  depositories 
norr^lly  open  to  serious  scholars  throughout 
the  British  Isles.”  A.  Fraser 

Engl  Hist  R  81:883  O  ’66  250w 
“The  work  is  impressive,  although  an  unex¬ 
plained  feature  is  a  second  alphabet  of  de¬ 
positories  under  ‘Addenda.’  ”  Paul  Bixler 
Library  J  90:3272  Ag  ’65  150w 


WAK  EM  AN,  FREDERIC.  Strangers  at  the  gate; 
social  disorder  m  South  China,  1839-1861  [by] 
Wakeman,  Jr.  276p  maps  ,?6  Univ. 
of  Calif,  press 

951  Kwangtung,  China  (Province)— History. 

China— History  66-25349 

.  A  history  of  Canton  and  of  Kwangtung  prov¬ 
ing®  the  Opium  War  in  which 

Die  author  describes  the  failure  of  the  ‘bar- 
barian  management’  policy  during  the  1840’3 
the  Chinese  diplomatic  victory  of  1849,  and  the 
stra  ns  and  tensions  that  led  to  the  second 
Anglo-Chinese  War  [in  1856].  .  .  .  [Using 

sources]  based  on  traditional  Chinese  gazet¬ 
teers,  scholars  accounts,  some  literarv  re- 
supplemented  by  British  consular 
repoDs  on  file  in  the  Public 
Recoid  Office  in  London  .  .  .  [the  author  ex- 
Western  imperialism  on 
China.  Uie  questions  of  nationalism,  of  eco- 
change,  of  political  imbalance,  and  ul- 
Umately  o|  social  disorder.”  (Publisher’s  note) 
Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index.  ®  "Of®' 


Reviewed  by  Earl  Swisher 

Am  Hist  R  73:195  O  ’67  600w 


"As  political  and  military  history  the  book 
has  great  merit:  no  otlier  study  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  region  [as  distinct  from  a  village  or  wholly 
rural  region)  of  China  comes  to  mind  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it,  and  It  draws  upon  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  including  local  Chinese  histories 
and  firsthand  accounts  by  foreigners.  As  a  so¬ 
cial  study  it  is  less  persuasive,  depending  on  a 
large  portion  of  sociological  generalizations 
which,  though  Interesting,  are  not  closely 
tied  to  the  events  In  question.  The  book  will 
be  very  useful  to  well  advanced  majors  in 
modern  Chinese  studies.  Style  is  ordinarily 
clear.” 

Choice  4:568  J1  ’67  150w 

‘’Specialists  on  modern  Chinese  history  will 
assuredly  comb  this  brief  and  carefully  written 

research  monograph . Dr.  Wakeman,  of 

the  University  ot  California  at  Berkeley,  at¬ 
tempts  more  than  a  mere  reconstruction  of 
those  turbulent  events.  Though  he  has  written 
a  case  study  in  local  history,  his  intention  is  to 
test  standard  interpretations  not  only  of  the 
Taiping  uprising  but  of  Chinese  history  itself. 
This  thoughtful  book  suggests  numerous  lines 
of  historical  inquiry  for  specialists.  .  .  .  For 
special  collections.”  Hyman  Kublin 

Library  J  92:112  Ja  1  ’67  160w 


WALCUTT,  CHARLES  CHILD,  ed.  The  Ex- 
plicator  cyclopedia,  v  1.  See  The  Expllcator 
cyclopedia 


WALCUTT,  CHARLES  CHILD.  Man’s  chang¬ 
ing  mask;  modes  and  methods  of  char¬ 
acterization  in  fiction.  368p  $6.75  Univ.  of 
Minn,  press 

808.3  Characters  and  characteristics  in  lit¬ 
erature.  Fiction— Technique  66-24088 

“My  purpose  in  this  study  is  to  explore  the 
what  and  the  how  of  characterization,  in  what 
has  turned  out  to  be  three  aspects:  First,  I 
try  to  show  that  characterization  is  a  function 
or  product  of  the  action  (I  use  this  term  al- 
ways  m  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  plot  plus 
evepthmg  that  goes  with  it).  Second,  in 
twelve  chapters  going  from  Hamlet  to  Herzog, 
1  investigate^  a  roughly  historical  sequence  of 
ways  in  which  characterization  depends  upon 
the  action.  And  third — and  at  the  same  time — 
f,  to  trace  the  evolution  of  certain  leading 
Ideas  of  man  (let  us  call  them  his  masks; 
which  are  created  by  and  embodied  in  the 
■we  see  from  Hamlet  to 
Beckett  and  Bellow.  (Definitions)  Index. 

1*^.,^^'“®  clear  air  and  on  the  firm 
ground  of  Aristotelean  principle,  Charles  Child 
Walcutt  .  .  .  ends  up,  after  a  protracted  Odys- 
sey  through  selected  British  and  American 
fiction  .  .  in  a  murky  territory  (contemporary 

America)  where  values,  philosophical,  critical, 
have  heen  abandoned  or 
dissoh-ed.  Mr.  Walcutt  Is  dismayed  but  he  is 
not  defeated;  and  he  wages  war  on  the  be¬ 
trayers  of  his  homeland,  now  peopled  by  ‘dim¬ 
inished  men.  The  details  of  his  campaign  make 
for  interesting  reading.  .  .  .  The  Irrefutable 
and  usable  results  of  this  kind  of  probing  are 
meager,  and  the  book  might  have  been  dull 
were  it  not  for  the  author’s  vividly  expressed 
opinions  .  For  all  his  homage  to  tradition, 
Mr.  Walcutt  Is  by  no  means  a  stuffy  ‘Victorian’ 
reactionary.  Yet  he  seems  to  me  needlessly  un¬ 
charitable  toward  some  modern  writers,  notably 
Joyce.”  Alexander  Cowie 

Am  Lit  39:126  Mr  ’67  500w 
“This  Important  work  on  literary  criticism 
has  such  a  startling  thesis  that  it  is  almost 
certain  to  arouse  controversy.  .  .  .  Unlike  many 
other  commentators  on  the  diminished  man  of 
modern  fiction,  Walcott  sees  the  faceless  hero 
of  oiy  time  not  as  a  socially  produced  rep- 
resentatlve  of  the  lonely  crowd,  but  as  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  a  gradually  developing  literary 
convention.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of 

In  this  thesis— con¬ 
trolled  study,  but  W^alcutt’s  ideas  are  so  provo- 
cative  and  the  many  examples  he  provides  so 
®n®”  Changing  Mask  is 

likely  to  become  a  standard  point  of  reference 
in  the  study  of  fiction.” 

Choice  3:1018  Ja  ’67  180w 

/®  ^  potpourri,  one  suspects,  of  class- 

together  into  a 
disorder.  How  Max  Shulman 
^^®  same  volume  with 
Shakespeare  is  hard  to  ex- 
1  most  determined  collectors  of 
G^ines^  "works  need  reach  for  this  one.”  E.  J. 

Library  J  91:3434  J1  ’66  120w 
TLS  p400  My  11  ’67  460w 
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“The  subtitie  [of  this  book]  suggests  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis,  that  life  imitates  art  and  that 
therefore  man’s  conception  of  himself  at  any 
given  time  is  likely  to  be  formed  by  the  modes 
and  methods  of  characterization  in  fiction  thesn 
prevalent.  If  the  author  is  right,  and  his 
evidence  is  weighty,  the  future  of  man,  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  society,  is  dark  indeed.  .  .  . 
The  author  manages  his  materials  skillfully, 
writes  well  and  convincingly,  and  keeps  hirn- 
self  always  logical  and  objective.  Apparently 
he  does  not  like  what  has  happened  to  the 
novel  in  our  time.  He  tries  to  end  on  a  hope¬ 
ful  note,  but  the  hope  Is  wan  and  the  note  is 


faint.” 


Va  Q  R  43:xxvi  winter  '67  260w 


WALDEN,  HOWARD  T.  Native  inheritance: 
the  story  of  corn  in  America  [by]  Howard  T. 
Walden  2d.  199p  pl  $6.95  Harper 

633  Com.  Agriculture — U.S.  66-20769 

The  author  “begins  with  the  developinent  of 
the  corn,  or  maize,  plant  and  [gives  a],  .  .  . 
chapter  on  hybrid  corn.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  many  end  products 
which  come  from  corn  including  starch,  dex¬ 
trose,  furfural,  pipes,  and  even  ‘bottled’  corn. 
Corn  product  manufacturing  processes  such  as 
wet  and  dry  milling  are  covered.  Although 
mainly  about  ‘dent’  corn,  sweet  corn  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  there  is  a  chapter  on  popcorn. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  book’s]  value  rests  upon  the  up-to-date 
canvassing  of  corn’s  origin  and  man’s  use  of 
corn.  .  .  .  Obviously  such  a  long  and  complex 
subject  cannot  be  treated  adequately  in  200 
pages,  but  they  serve  as  a  beginning.  .•  •  • 
Many  interesting  and  delightful  kernels  in  the 
attractive  package  (naturally  green  and  yellow), 
but  not  imperative  for  academic  holdings. 
Choice  4:197  Ap  ’67  120w 
“This  book  is  a  broad  overview  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  the  uses  of  corn  and  so  its  appeal 
should  be  wide.  Recommended.”  W.^T.  Johnson 
Library  J  91:3750  Ag  ’66  IGOw 


WALDMAN,  GUIDO.  'Xhe  voyages  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus:  tr.  and  adapted  by  Guido 
Waldman:  il.  by  Mario  Logli.  76p  maps  $3.95 
Golden  press 

973.1  America — Discovery  and  exploration- 
juvenile  literature.  Columbus,  Christojiher— 
Juvenile  literature  67-69^6 


This  biography  gives  an  “account  of  Cplumbus 
childhood,  his  desire  for  travel  on  the  high  seas, 
his  education,  his  pursuit  of  a  dream  based  on 
Toscanelli’s  theory  of  reaching  China  and  Japan 
by  sailing  due  west.  Details  of  the  rnain  events 
of  his  four  voyages  are  given.  [Original  Italian 
edition  1963:  this  transiation  published  1964  in 
England  as  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Expedi¬ 
tions  of  Christopher  Coiumbus].  Grades  four  to 


six.”  (Library  J) 


the  arts.  ,  .  .  This  volume,  covering  U.D.C. 
classes  5/(5,  Science  and  technolop^.  has  main 
entries  for  about  3,000  iterns.  plus  subsumed 
entries  for  a  further  1,000.  Ihis  represents  an 
Increase  of  some  50% .  over  the  numbers  for 
corresponding  entries  in  the  first  edition  oi 
the  Guide  (BRD  I960]  and  its  Supplement 
(1963).  Subjects  that  have  received  sp^la* 
attention  include  paleontology,  .biology,  patents, 
mathematical  statistics,  atomic  energy,  aero¬ 
nautics  and  astronautics,  management,  petro¬ 
leum.  metallurgy,  plastics,  instrumentation  and 
building.”  (Introd)  Index. 

"Recommended  without  reservation.” 

Choice  3:894  D  ’66  40w 

“[This]  is  an  impressive  compilation,  treat¬ 
ing  as  it  does  of  many  works,  in  very  specific 
areas  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  more  general  reference  works  in 
these  fields.  Not  only  has  a  vast  number  of 
new  items  been  added,  but .  reference  is  regu- 
larly  made  in  the  annotations  .to  superseded 
works  or  to  works  of  secondary  importance,  so 
that  onlj^  a  very  few  items  from  the  earlier 
edition  have  been  dropped  altogether.  Anno¬ 
tations  are  generally  admirable,  „  some  are 
quite  detailed,  and  in  some  instances  citations 


“The  extensive  revision  of  this  newest  edition 
adds  many  advantages.  Most  npticeable  of  ml 
is  the  division  of  the  new  edition .  mto  three 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  reviewed  here. 

.  The  index,  somewhat  criticized  in  the 
first  edition,  still  .leaves  someUimg  to  be 

sired  in  its  paucity  of  title  entriM.  It  do^ 
«»eeni  improved,  However.  .  .  ,  ine  content 
within  the  science-technology 
dergone  a  complete  revision  and  imdating. 
Ev5i  some  citations  have  been  rewrded  (for 
example  converted  to  editor  entry  rather  thaji 
mfm.  Although  it  may  be  occasionally 

necessary  to  use  more  than  one  volume,  the 
prejudice  of  this  writer  favors  the  separation 
of  science  and  teclmology  into  one.  usefm  tool. 
This  work  should  be  known  to  all  American  ref- 

rut^?or“’^p"rYc^e^""wo5m'te^ 

for  personm  use.”  jR.gL.  Snyder 


WALKER.  ALAN.  ed.  Fr^ddrlc  Chopin:  pr(^les 
of  the  man  and  the  musician  [by]  Paul 
Badura-Skoda  [and  others].  334p  $10  Taplinger 
786.1  Chopin,  Fr6d6ric  Frangols  67-16594 
The  aim  of  the  editor  of  this  symposium  was 
to  offer  “‘a  book  that  wouKi,  concentrate  on 
the  music  while  not  necessarily  excluding  tte 
man  .  .  [written  by]  composers  and  pianists 
Wh?  dodld  write  about  Chopin  ...  on  a  basis 
of  loving  understanding  . 

primarily  to  musicians.  (Pref)  ,Ih9^r^PA‘cai 
I^ummarw.  Catalogue  and  chronological  teble  of 
Chopin’s  works.  Discography.  Bibliography.  In 
dex  to  musical  examples.  General  Index. 


“A  lively  factual  account.  .  .  .  Strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  Columbus  and  the  men  surround¬ 
ing  him  are  presented.  The  author  has  re¬ 
frained  from  fictionizing  and  yet  has  given  a 
compelling  story.  'The  picture-book  ^rrnat  is 
very  misleading  in  that  it  makes  the  boefit  look 
as  though  it  were  intended  for  younger  chfidren 
than  could  read  and  understand  the  text.  Espe¬ 
cially  handsome  illustrations  ad(i  .  an  Italian 
flavor  and  reflect  the  period  in  architecture  and 
costume.”  M.  E.  Poarch 

Library  J  91:5241  O  15  66  120w 
“[This]  is  little  more  than  another  brief. biog¬ 
raphy  for  the  younger  reader.  Its  writing  is  un¬ 
distinguished — but  its  highly  stylized,  full-color 
illustrations  will  attract .  readers  and  its  bal¬ 
anced,  no-nonsense  retelling  of  the.  life,  free  . of 
fiction  and  taking  into  account  conflictmg  stories 
and  legends,  merits  attention  ”  G.  F.  Scheer 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  J1  10  66  60w 

WALFORD,  A,  J.,  ed.  Guide  to  reference  ma¬ 
terial;  2d  ed;  v  1,  Science  aiui  t^himlo^, 
assistant  eds.  K.  ll.  Rider  and  F.  R.  Taylor. 
483p  $15  Bowker 

Oil  Reference  books— Bibliography  66-71608 
This  is  a  guide  “to  reference  books  and  bib¬ 
liographies  published  mainly  m  recent  yeara 
international  in  scope,,  but  with  ®]fjpbasis  on 
items  published  in  ^Britain.  .  .  .  The  second 
edition  of  the  Guide  is  to  be  three  volurnes, 
to  be  published  .roughly  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  year:  v  1:  Science  and  technolofpi,  v2.  So 
cial  and  historical  sciences,  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion;  v3:  Generalia,  language  and  literature. 


Choice  4:850  O  ’67  150w 

“This  anthology  has  many  ylrtues  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Each  chapter  is  of  high  quality,  and 
the  editor  has  done  a  veni  thorough  piece  of 
work.  Printed  in  England,  the  book  has  an 
extremely  attractive  format.  The  contributors 
are  ^Paul  Badura-Skoda,  Arthur  Hutchinga 
Bernard  Jacobson.  Lennox  Berkeley,  Alan 
Rawsthorne.  Paul  Hamburger,  Humphrey 
.Searle,  Robert  Collet,  Arthur  Hedlej’-,  and  Peter 

AP  15  '67  MOW 

“The  evaluations  of  Chopin’s  work  and  the 
discussions  of  his  techniqiie  are  on  the  ^ol^e 
stimulating,  but  they  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
an  editorial  directive.  ..  .  .  [Some  of  the  studies 
are]  written  with  wit  and  perspicacity  [but] 
they  tell  us  more  about,  the  personal  Prefer¬ 
ences  of  these  distinguished  composers  than 
about  .  .  .  the  nature  of  Cliopin  s  nrusical  an¬ 
atomy.  Mr.  Walker,,  on  the  other  hand  fre- 
quently  sees  Chopin  s  musical  ideas  ^ 

novel  and  arresting  viewpoint.  .  -Unfort^- 
atelv  he  persists  in  describing  methods  of  epm- 
posink  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  forbidding 
?eiTOi?iology  of  psychoanalysis.  .  A  welcome 
antidote  to  these  excesses  is  offered  by  Paul 

Badura-Skoda.^^^^  Je  23  ’66  800w 


WALKER,  ALEXANDER.  The  celluloid  sacri¬ 
fice;  aspects  of  sex  in  the  movies.  24ip  pl 
$5.95  Hawthorn  bks 

791.43  Moving  pictures.  Sex  bb-zzdua 

“The  theme  of  this  book  w^  suggested  in¬ 
directly  by  a  remark  of  Jean  Cocteau  s  at  the 
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WALKER,  ALEXANDER— OowimMed; 

Cannes  Festival.  ‘The  cinema,’  he  said, 
that  temple  of  sex,  with  its  goddesses,  its 
guardians  and  its  victims,’  ,  .  ,  The  first  [aim 
of  this  book]  is  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
female  sexuality  as  it  manifests  itself  on  the 
screen  and  in  the  persons  of  over  half-a-dozen 
stars.  The  second  is  to  examine  how  the  sex 
drive  on  the  screen  is  controlled  ...  by  the 
censors  who  are  the  official  guardians  of  public 
morality.  The  third  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
inquest,  on  the  limited  scale  offered  by  the 
Italian  and  Hollywood  sex  comedies,  into  the 
way  that  male  heroes  on  the  screen  have  be- 
Sle..  ‘victims’  of  femaie  domination.” 
(Pref)  Bibliography.  Index. 


There  is  an  interesting  comparison  of  British 
and.  American  methods  in  film  censorship.  .  .  . 
It  IS  curious  that  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  pretty  well  avoided  the  pitfall  of  con- 
msing  the  player  with  the  part,  loses  his 
balance  in  dealing  with  Mastroianni,  and  con¬ 
stantly  mixes  up  the  man,  the  actor,  playing 
style,  type  of  role,  and  audience  response.  This 
collapse  does  not  Invalidate  a  number  of  use- 
lul  and  amusing  observations,  and  it  under- 
.  the  difficulty  of  writing  serious  film 
criticism.”  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:132  Je  ’67  310w 
Reviewed  by  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  27:161  J1  15  ’67  210w 
,  “III  .essays  by  British  film  critic 

Alexander  Walker,  now  m  Hollywood  as  a  staif 
writer  for  the  London  Evening  Standard,  the 
approach  to  cinematic  sex  is  unsensational.  Mr. 
Walker  IS  a  wise  and  witty  observer  of  films. 

new.  things  to.  say  about  old 
subjects  ajiu  his  ^  serious  but  lively  essays  on 
Italian  and  American  sex  comedies,  combining 
.  psychology  and  film  criticism,  are 
highly  original  and  valuable  contributions  to 
film  literiUure.  Recommended  for  larger  li¬ 
braries.”  G.  D.  McDonald  u^ifeci 

Library  J  92:2429  Je  15  ’67  140w 
section  on  the  guardians  is  the  best, 
intormation  it  provides  tlian 
conclusions.  .  .  .  The  other  two  sections 
,•  •  •  [nnd  are]  vitiated  by 
^nd  unacknowledged  anti-feminism 
which  comes  out  in  the  initial  structural  division 
into  goddesses  (by  definition  female)  and  victims 
'  '  vL  reasonable  to 

misunderstood  the 
system.  .  .  .  [T.he  book]  in  no  way  answers 
tlm  quesLons  It  sets  out  to  answer  about  the 
than  the  mere  hows  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  stars  and  their  images.  .  .  .  These  criti- 

TLS  p329  Ap  20  ’67  470w 


BARBARA.  Watermelons,  walnuts 
fhe  other  tales  of 

lilfbdgTs-.sl  Pa^r’^nte'^il®®^®^"- 
Nisredd4®H^^/^vTr^ni"^S^ 

■ni-  67-18475 

up.”^''fBo?k  wfe  •  •  •  ^se  eight  and 


Reviewed  by  Virginia  Haviland 

N^5°°67^%w  (children’s  issue) 

lovable,  the  teacher-priest 
known  as  the  Hod.ia  is  Turkey  at  its  delightful 
best.  Of  tee  many  tales  about  this  character 

ti^e  aualltv®’"’®  capture  the  Turkish  folk¬ 

tale  Qiianty.  .  These  stories  are  sliort  and  to 
tte  point,  a  bit  too  much  so.  .  .  .  The  pen-and- 
aSs  .hrown-tinted  illustrations  a^  loimiy 

Do'rotl?#  GurzlXSr^ 

Library  J  92:4255  N  15  ’67  90w 


comes  that  he  is  put  to  the  test  by  the  sultan 
he  reveals  himself  for  what  he  is  and  wins 
the  undying  gratitude  of  his  master.”  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  "Grades  three  to  five.”  (Library 


’’Despite  the  sunniest  of  pastels.  .  .  .  Joseph 
Low's  drawings  remain  lackiuster;  all  the 
figures  look  much  alike  and  not  one  illustra¬ 
tion  in  any  way  enriches  so  tasty  a  tale.” 
S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  World  p26  N  12  '67  70w 
"Although  the  story  is  a  bit  drawn  out,  this 
retelling  of  an  old  tale  retains  its  folk  qualities. 
Children  will  appreciate  the  humor.  Joseph 
Low's  line  drawings,  colored  with  bright 
pastels,  complement  the  text’s  slow,  other¬ 
worldly  pace.”  Dorothy  Gunzehauser 

Library  J  92:3857  O  15  ’67  80w 
Reviewed  by  Jerome  Beatty 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p63  N  6  ’67  60w 
“The  folk  style  is  deftly  maintained  in  the 
phrasing  and  rhythm  of  the  writing,  while  the 
illustrations  are  vivid  with  movement  and 
color.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  60:43  N  11  '67  140w 


WALKER,  CHARLES.  Progress  on  roads:  U. 
by  John  Lathey.  64p  $3.26  St  Martins 
388.1  Roads — ^History — Juvenile  literature. 
Transportation — History — Juvenile  literature 

66-14732 

This  book  "tells  not  only  of  the  roads  and 
their  makers,  but  also  of  the  .  .  -  inventors 
and  engineers  who  made  the  vehicles  that 
travel  on  them.”  (Pref)  Glossary  and  index. 
"Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


“This  is  an  oversimplified,  rambling  account 
...  [in  which]  many  details  are  omitted  or 
distorted.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of 
this  British  import  is  its  use  of  English  place 
names  and  words  such  as  tyres,  carriageway, 
gradient,  bends,  and  camber.  Even  more  of  an 
impediment  to  most  readers  is  the  very  poor 
format  with  very  long  lines  of  .small-sized  type: 
the_  binding  is  not  durable  and  the  Illustrations, 
while  plentiful,  are  small,  dark,  and  dull.” 
R.  J.  Focarelli 

Library  J  92:349  Ja  16  ’67  90w 
“[In  this  volume]  the  treatment  is  simple, 
but  accuracy  is  maintained.  Attractive  illus¬ 
trations  are  relevant  and  informative.  .  .  . 
[The]  glossary  serving  as  an  index  is  an  in¬ 
genious  idea,  but  one  could  advocate  direction 
to  a  dictionary  as  desirable  also.” 

TLS  pil66  D  9  '66  60w 


WALKER,  CHARLES.  Progress  with  energy; 
il.  by  John  Lathey,  64p  $3.60  St  Martins 
621  Power  (Mechanics) — Juvenile  literature 

67-13858 

"The  author  presents  the  basic  concepts  of 
energy  and  power  and  the  methods  by  which 
man,  through  the  ages,  has  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  [Glossary  and  index.]  Grades  five 
to  seven.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Horn  Bk  43:611  O  ’67  40w 
’"The  British  orientation,  spelling,  and  illus- 
tlie  small  print  will  deter  American 
children.  The  drawings  are  more  generally  ap- 
plicable  to  the  text  than  the  photographs  whic^h 

and  sites  unfamiliar  to 
American  children.  ’There  are  many  more  use- 
HavUk”^^  available  for  this  age  level.”  R.  J. 

Library  J  92:3192  S  16  ’67  90w 
"Bu^ddlng  scientists  and  engineers  alike 
should  appreciate  this  account  of  the  efforts 
made  to  date  and  of  future  possibilities  Bold 
diagrams  and  a  glossary  help  ” 

TLS  p464  My  25  ’67  60w 


'"|u^n^\y^^^r®ba?a''  I'  W&^^lnd*" M*iJ?| 
$3^Par’entsXi°®p^-ess^°^-  ^dg 

398.2  Folklore— Turkey— Juvenile  literature 

folktale  as  told  by  Mine 
mi™ wifa  a  humble  woodcutter  ...  is  dHven  bv 
gazerto  tho  Position  S  star¬ 

ve  silfta^Sj  "^fezer,- 


«o'-.SrF's?,''b^co9ilf:  St""'- 

"AS; 

the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  1880 
^  Univ.  of  Okla.  press 

388.3  Transportation — History  Overinnr? 

journeys  to  the  Pacific.  Cari°Ses  Sd®S?rts 

ters  deal  with  the  various  overland  trails,  tSe 
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animals  and  equipment,  the  Important  trading 
centers,  and  the  types  of  people  involved  in  tlie 
trade.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  Santa 
Fe  trade.  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mormons, 
the  mining  camps  of  Colorado  and  Montana, 
the  United  States  government  as  a  customer, 
and  the  effects  of  the  railroads  in  bringing  the 
trade  to  a  close.”  (J  Am  Hist)  bibliography. 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Hafen 

Am  Hist  R  72:1488  J1  ’67  260w 
“Although  many  works  have  been  produced 
that  cover  various  aspects  or  various  periods 
of  the  freighting  business.  The  Wagonmasters 
is  the  first  to  present  an  overall  detailed  picture 
of  this  colorful  bygone  industry^  and  thus  fill 
an  obvious  gap  in  Western  history.  Maps,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  an  outstanding  bibliography  round 
out  this  work  which  will  be  of  interest  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  both  scholar  and  buff,” 

Choice  4:343  My  ’67  120w 
“The  author  brings  together  a  wide  diversity 
of  materia]  in  a  fascinating  story.  He  shows 
how  the  overland  wagon  trade  was  connected 
with  Indian  troubles,  militai'y  forts,  steamboat¬ 
ing,  mining  camps,  and  railroad  building.  He 
describes  the  breaking  and  training  of  the 
cattle,  the  storms  and  stampedes,  the  high 
cost  of  repairs,  and  the  details  of  life  on  the 
trail.  .  .  .  'The  carefully  chosen  materials  are 
well  organized,  well  presented,  and  well  docu¬ 
mented.  While  this  is  a  very  good  study,  the 
reviewer  believes  that  it  would  have  been  an 
even  better  one  if  some  of  the  topics  had 
been  more  fully  developed.  The  format  of  the 
volume  is  attractive,  some  of  its  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations  are  new,  and  there  is  a  good  in- 

“j  53:823  Mr  ’67  390w 

“Wagonmasters,  as  such,  are  only  mentioned 
incidentally.  However,  there  are  discussions 
about  mules,  horses,  oxen,  harnesses,  wagons, 
armed  protection,  muleskinners,  bullwhackers 
and  other  things  needed  by  successful  freight¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Walker  presents  facts  and  figures  to 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  wagon  freight 
trade  and  its  contribution  to  western  growth 
before  and  after  the  advent  of  the  railroads. 

.  .  .  The  book  is  well-written,  lively,  and  schol¬ 
arly.  It  is  recommended  for  public  libraries 
with  western  Americana  interest  and  for  aca¬ 
demic  libraries.”  Marco  Thorne 

Library  J  91:6963  D  1  66  120w 

WALKLET,  JOHN  J.  A  window  on  Williams¬ 
burg.  See  Lewis,  T.  B. 

The  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  All  in  a 
day’s  work:  cartoons;  sel.  by  Charles  Preston. 
126p  $3.95  Dutton 

741.59  American  wit  and  humor.  Pictorial 

ob“^loll 

“All  these  cartoons  about  businessmen,  com¬ 
puters,  secretaries,  businessmen’s  wives,  politi¬ 
cians,  and  sundry  other  matters  of  concern 
appeared  first  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
(Choice) 

"[These  cartoons!  are  consistently  amusing, 
sometimes  downright  risible  (which,  to  anti¬ 
cipate  W.W.,  means  laughable).  This  is  the 
sort  of  book  one  would  recommend  as  a  sick¬ 
room  gift,  or  any  kind  of  occasion  gift.  In 
its  own  way  it  says,  ‘Cheer  Up!  ,  Have 
Fun!’  ” 

Best  Sell  26:252  O  1  ’66  70w 
“Computers  in  this  book  will  be  found  taking 
coffee  breaks  and  joining  unions.  Here  .is  a 
world  populated  by  people  desperately  striving 
onward  and  upward  despite  the  maddening 
inertia  of  things,  people,  and  machines.  This 
very  amusing  book  will  not,  perhai^,  educate 
or  improve  a  reader,  but  it  will  offer  him  a 
glimpse  of  the  convoluted  world  of  business, 
and  may  give  to  the  business  man  himself  a 
twinge  in  the  ulcer  he  now  has,  or  the  one  he 
has  barely  escaped.”  A.  W.  Propes 

Library  J  91:6968  D  1  66  120w 


strongest  appeal  is  likely  to  be  to  his  fellow 
alumni,  legitimate  or  'subway.’  .  .  .  Constant 
reference  is  made  to  Notre  Dame  spirit,  which, 
according  to  the  concluding  chapter,  reached 
such  low  estate  during  the  ‘Period  of  Penance’ 
(i.e.  several  losing  seasons)  that  faculty  were 
beginning  to  sign  those  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  students  to  show  concern  for 
activities  beyond  the  campus  and  stadium. 
Readers  who,  like  the  author,  feel  that  the 
disappearance  of  these  symptoms  marks  an 
improvement,  will  enjoy  the  book.”  J.  F.  Moran 
Library  J  91:4692  O  1  ’66  180w 
“Notre  Dame  has  been  fortimate  in  having 
some  of  the  greatest  football  coaches  in  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  [But]  there  have  been  some  le^- 
than-perfect  coaches  at  intervals — a  point 
which  Francis  Wallace  does  not  gloss  over  in 
this  studiously  researched  book.  You  come 
away  thinking  that  the  main  talent  a  coach 
can  have  (as  Parseghian  has)  is  finding  the 
right  spot  for  the  right  player  and  the  devil 
with  halftime  talks.”  Rex  Lardn^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  D  4  ’66  IlOw 


WALLACE,  IRVING.  The  plot;  a  novel.  828p 

$6.95  Simon  &  Schuster  67-16723 

“The  major  characters — a  once  famous  re¬ 
porter  and  his  now  famous  ex-mistress,  an  in¬ 
decisive  American  ex-President,  .a  voluptuous 
English  playgirl  exiled  after  a  national  scandal, 
and  a  former  State  Department  officer  dis¬ 
graced  after  a  member  of  his  negotiating  team 
defected  to  the  Chinese — try  to  refurbish  their 
tarnished  reputations  in  the  shadow  of  a  future 
disarmament  conference  in  Paris.  As  their 
paths  cross  and  intertwine,  they  discover  a  plot 
that  transcends  their  problems  and  threatens 
mankind.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Arthur  MacGilliyray 

Best  Sell  27:124  Je  16  ’67  1500w 

Reviewed  by.  Pamela  Marsh  ,,  io 

Christian  Science  IVIonitor  p7  J1  13  67 
170w 

“The  author’s  reputation,  $60,000  for  publiciW, 
a  movie  tie-in.  and  selection  as  a  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  alternate  ought  to  create  dernand 
tor  this  novel  at  all  public  libraries.  This  is  a 
summer  novel:  long  enough  to  occupy  many 
hours:  topical  with  that  ‘behind  the  head¬ 
lines'  blend  of  personalities,  sex,  events,  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  European  cities;  and 
undemanding  in  style  and  content.  ...  I  he 
unraveling  of  the  plot  and  the  climax  seem 
contrived  and  amateurish.  The  author’s  theo^ 
of  politics  is  simple:  ‘If  ordinary  people  only 
knew  the  frailties,  susceptibilities,  weakness  of 
their  revered  leaders  .  .  .  not  one  of  them  would 
ever  sleep  easy  again.’  This  is  not  a  good 
novel,  although  Mr.  Wallace  does  use  detail 
quite  well  in  creating  a  ‘you  are  there  feeling. 

W.  C.  Robinson^  J  92:1866  My  1  ’67  230w 

Reviewed  by^MartinLevmg  My  28  ’67  200w 

“  ‘The  Plot’  is  a  great  big  game  about — well, 
that’s  it,  WaUace  has  made  the  ultimate  ganie. 
This  one  is  about  everything:  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance,  the 
Soviet-Sino  split,  the  Angio-Francp-Germano- 
Sino-Soviet-American  rapprochenient,  the  Pro- 
fumo  case,  the  publishing  world,  the  fashion 
world,  the  newspaper  world,  gastronomy,  wire¬ 
tapping,  stripteasing,  even  .  .  .  book-writing. 
‘The  Plot’  is  a  lousy  .game.  .  .  .  The  only  fun 
in  it  is  to  pretend  it’s  a  book.’’  Jimk  Kroll 
Newsweek  69:100  My  22  67  600w 

“Can  a  book  that  is  obviously  destined  to  be 
a  bestseller  be  all  bad?  Answer:  Yes.  .  .  .  By  a 
stretch  of  Imagination  no  greater  than  Wal¬ 
lace’s,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Christme  Keeler, 
Alger  Hiss  and  the  entire  journalistic  profession 
could  conceivably  sue.  But  why  should  they? 
Nobody  could  accuse  Plot’s  characters  of  re¬ 
sembling  real  people.’’ 

Time  89:136  My  19  '67  120w 


WALLACE,  FRANCIS.  „Notre  „pame  from 
Rockne  to  Parseghian.  300p  $6.96  McKay 
796.33  Football — History  66-23767 

The  author  “has  devoted  a  section  [of .  his 
book]  to  each  Notre  Dame  football  coach  since 
.  .  .  Knute  Rockne.  A  complete  won-lost 

record  for  each  season  of  each  coach  is  foi” 
lowed  by  personal  reminiscences.  ...  [a  dis¬ 
cussion!  of  outstanding  games  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  each  man’s  achievement.  (Library  J) 

“Francis  Wallace,  a  sportswriter  and  alumnus 
of  Notre  Dame,  has  written  a  book  whose 


WALLACE,  LILLIAN  PARKER.  Leo  XIH  and 
the  rise  of  socialism.  464p  $10  Duke  univ. 
press 

239  Leo  XIII  (Giocchino  Vincenzo  Raffae^llo 
Luigi  Pecci)  Pope.  Sociology.  Christian.  So¬ 
cialism  66-16033 

The  author,  “  professor  emerlta  at  Mered^ 
College  .  .  .  makes  the  career  of  Leo  XIII  the 
focus  for  an  examination  of  the  development  of 
Catholic  social  thought  from  Archbishop  Kett- 
ler  of  Mainz  to  Leo’s  encyclicals,  and  for  a 
parallel  survey  of  the  development  of  secular 
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WALLACE,  L.  P. — Continued 
socialism  after  Marx,  with  .  .  .  attention  to 
the  histoiw  of  revisionism  in  the  1890’s.” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“The  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
the  stress  IS  on  diplomatic  rather  than  intel¬ 
lectual  history.  This  is  good.  There  are  many 
ana-lyses  of  Marxism  and  of  Leo’s  political  and 
social  teaching,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  ma¬ 
terial  relating  the  development  of  these  theo¬ 
ries  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period.  .  .  . 
This  reviewer  certainly  agrees  tliat  Leo  XIII 

Marxism,  but  he  feels 
tnat  Mrs.  Wallace  somewhat  exaggerates  his 
immediate  importance.”  T.  P.  Neill 
America  116:212  Ag  27  ’66  480w 
“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Wallace  did  not 
more  rigorously  execute  the  difficult  compari¬ 
son  she  so  courageously  set  for  herself.  The 
contemporaneous  effort  of  an  ancient  church  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  modernity  and 
that  of  a.  new  moral  philosophy  to  convert  the 
world  is  indeed  an  exciting  historical  problem. 

•  •  •  pioneer  work  does  not  Illuminate 

very  effectively  the  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  philosophies.  The  author’s  concern 
to  appreciate  Leo’s  achievement  leads  in  fact 
to  a  serious  misreading  of  his  concessions  to 
modernity.”  E.  T.  Gargan 

Am  Hist  R  7M529  Ja  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  Raymond  Grew 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:214  Mr  ’67  750w 
“Wallace  overestimates  the  cross-influences 
of  the  two  movements,  though  her  careful  na- 
tipn-by-nation  discussion  shows  that  Catholic 
interest  in  social  reform  was  certainly  stimulated 
by  the  growth  of  revolutionary  sentiment  ac¬ 
companying  industrialization.  The  book  is  in 
UQ  sense  a  .substitute  for  standard  works  dealing 
with  the  history  of  socialism  in  this  period,  .  .  . 
but  is  unique  in  English  as  a  survey  of  the 
Catholic  dimension,  superior  to  [M.  H.l  Wil¬ 
liams,  Catholic  Social  Thought  [BRD  1950]  and 

sStrfER5"l9?4/^’- 

Choice  3:896  D  ’66  160w 


world  of  Leonardo, 
Mo2-1519,  by  Robert  Wallace  and  the  eds.  of 
Time-Life  books.  192p  il  col  il  $7.95  Time 
B  or  92  Leonardo  da  Vlncl  66-24104 

A  “selection  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  the 
artist,  the  scientist  and  anticipator  of  the  mod¬ 
ern. age  of  technology  and  invention  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  text  which  presents  and  analyzes 
hf  Leonardo’s  life  and  growth,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  quotations  from  his  own 
notes  and  writings.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

T  than  average  popular  study  of 

Vmci.  In  no  way  does  it  rival  or 
approach  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  monograph  on 
Leonardo  or  his  masterful  study  of  the  draw- 
higs  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  authors  of  this 
their  own  relative  position  and 
frequent  cita¬ 
tion  of  his  work  and  his  opinions.  .  .  .  The  ‘pic¬ 
ture  essays’  .  .  .  are  the  weakest  part  of  the 
book  because  of  redundancy,  inflation,  and  an 
occasiqnai  ®rror.  The  existence  of  thrte  au- 
o.  *2°  apparent.  On  the  positive  side 

noto  Pfotiably  struck  the  correct 

2®-  treatment  of  Leonardo  as  a 

painter,  draftsman,  and  scientist  in  that  order. 
cihhJil®  of  color  plates  of  the  Last 

Supp®r  theme  from,  early  Christian  times  to 
pMtes^’^*^”^  ^  pointiess  waste  of  space  and 

Choice  4:36  Mr  ’67  260w 

Vinci  was  among  the  most 
®f  Vhat  his  age  called 
of  the  uomo  universale.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this 
phenomenon  than  a  look  through  the  most  re¬ 
cent  pubhcaGon  of  the  Time-Life  sertes 

color  plates  present  the'  de- 
taijs  of  the  Last  Supper,’  the  'Slona  Lisa  ’  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,’  the  ‘Ginevra  de® 
Benci,  the  ‘Madonna  of  the  Rocks.’  Equally 

P. ‘m!®  wfsslrmlnn®*^  drawings.^ 

Library  J  91:6944  D  1  ’66  220w 


'VALTER  L.  Student  culture;  so¬ 
cial  structure  and  continuity  in  a  liberal  arts 
college.  (Nat.  opinion  res.  center.  Monograph 
in  social  res)  236p  $7.60  Aldine  pub! 

301.1  Students — U.S.  66-15212 

One  small  co-educatlonal  Mid-western  liberal 
^ts  college  was  studied  in  1959-60  “to  explore 
the  way  in  which  ‘student  culture  is  handed 


down  from  generation  to  generation.’  .  .  .  Chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  of  freshmen  towards  grades, 
graduate  school,  and  dating  were  studied  in 
relation  to  the  influence  of  faculty  and  fratern¬ 
ity-sorority  organizations.  It  was  found  that  the 
'most  academic  attitude  change’  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  fieshman  s  first  seven  weeks  at  the 
college.”  (Choice) 


“This  Is  a  good  study.  It  is  painstakingly  done 
and  of  both  practical  and  theoretical  import. 
Many  of  the  findings  are  interesting,  and  the 
speculations  are  sometimes  profound.  The  re¬ 
search  adds  to  the  developing  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  adult  socialization  and  the  social  proc¬ 
esses  that  effect  such  change.  .  .  .  [It]  Involves 
questionnaires,  cross-tabulation,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  scaffolding  of  inferences  resting  on  at- 
titudinal  data  collected  from  test-wise  students. 
Precisely  because  [Wallace’s]  design  has  been 
skillfully  employed  one  feels  ‘we’ve  gone  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go’ — with  this  design.”  H.  P. 
Gouldner 

Am  Soc  R  32:667  Ag  ‘67  1400w 
“As  college  generations  have  been  changing 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  j^ears,  it  would  be  loUy 
to  assume  that  conclusions  drawn  about  one 
group  in  the  one  college  studied  six  years  ago 
would  necessarily  be  relevant  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  crop  of  college  freshmen.  .  .  . 
Wallace's  conclusions  may  be  valid,  but  he  fails 
to  arrive  at  any  helpful  conclusion  concerning 
Uie  way  in  which  student  culture  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.” 

Choice  4:76  Mr  ’67  200w 


WALLACH,  ERICA.  Light  at  midnight.  397p 
$5.95  Doubleday 

365  Prisons — Russia  67-10395 

In  1950,  Erica  Wallach,  a  young  German  wo¬ 
man  married  to  an  American  soldier,  went  to 
Berlin  to  search  for  her  foster  parents,  Noel 
and  Herta  Field,  who  had  disappeared  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Accused  of  spying  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  ‘  she  ended  up  serving  five  years  of  a  15- 
year  sentence  in  East  German  and  Russian 
prisons  and  then  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Reviewed  by  Jane  Oppenheim 

Best  Sell  27:116  Je  15  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Jean  Stafford 

Book  World  o22  N  5  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  30  ’67 
700w 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
grasp  the  enormity  of  the  pain,  degradation, 
and  finally  the  dull  acceptance  of  [the  author’s] 
situation.  .  .  .  Her  description  of  prison  con¬ 
ditions  bears  out  reports  of  hard  labor,  filth, 
inhumanity,  stealing,  and  homosexuality.  Mrs. 
Wallach. s  description  of  the  effect  that  chang- 
Imy  Soviet;  regimes  had  upon  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  is  extremely  interesting.”  M.  R.  Kohn 
Library  J  92:1617  Ap  16  ’67  140w 
“Read  as  the  record  of  a  macabre  adventure, 
her  story  is  compelling,  although  the  long  pas¬ 
sages  of  reconstructed  conversation  detract 
from  its  effect.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  ’67  180w 


'VALLER,  GEORGE.  Saratoga;  saga  of  an 
impious  era.  392p  il  $12.95  Prentice-Hall 
917.47  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York— Social 
life  and  customs  66-26229 

The  author  “traces  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covpy  of  the  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga,  the 
presumably  being  the  one  known  as 
High  Rock  which  was  known  to  the  Indians 
and  much  treasured  as  a  source  of  healing. 
[He  covers]  the  development  of  an  intema- 
spa.  from  the  first  tavern  built 
accommodate  visitors  who 
began  to  flock  to  the  springs  after  the  Revolu- 

the  elaborate  com- 
2L,*+®  ®?®  ,.ttfe  latter  part  of  the 

19th  century.  (Best  Sell)  Bibliography. 

told  by  Mr,  Mealier  in  an  easv-goinEr 
style  Illustrated  by  hundreds  of  plates  in^mono? 
chrome’  varying  from  early  sketches  to  the 
photography  had  become  an  art 
There  IS,  of  cours^  a  parade  of  famous  people 
mcluding  Richard  Canfield,  Diamond  Jim  Brady* 

LflTiSf‘^Ri?ApY2*^  Alfred  Gv/ynne  Vanderbilt, 
Lillian  Russell  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 

Interesting  story, 
^2k®  ®u  tJ'®!.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

Best  Sell  26:365  Ja  1  ’67  200w 
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"George  Waller  did  prodigious  research  and 
has  produced  a  magnificent  history  of  i&ara- 
toga].  .  .  .  For  those  who  can’t  read,  the  Pic¬ 
tures  are  great.”  Red  Smith 

Book  Week  p5  D  11  66  900w 

Choice  4:90  Mr  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Century  83:1539  I>'14  ’66  50w 
“Saratoga  is  a  nostalgic  look  at  one  of  New 
York’s  and  the  nation’s  oldest  major  resorts, 
and  the  people  who  sought  its  relaxation,  ex¬ 
citement,  sin,  and  society.  ■  .  •  fiic  book 

adequately  portrays  a  class  and  the  cornmunity 
which  lived  off  it  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years:  but  [its  value]  ...  is  limited  by  its  lack 
of  depth  and  supporting  information.  While  the 
rich  squandered  their  money  in  the  Gay 
Nineties,  the  country  was  gripped  by  depres¬ 
sion.  The  depression  and  corruption  in  business 
and  politics  make  the  post-1900  reform  niove- 
ment  understandable.  Mr.  Waller  .  .  .  nrientmns 
the  reforms  as  they  affected  Saratoga:  he  does 
not  mention  depression  or  corruption.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  anecdotes  and  the  well-chosen  il¬ 
lustrations,  the  book  is  appropriate  fo-  any  li¬ 
brary.’’  Jerome  Nadelhaft 

Library  J  92:577  F  1  ’67  240w 
Time  88:121  D  9  ’66  70w 

WALLERSTEIN,  IMMANUEL.  Africa:  the 
politics  of  unity:  an  analysis  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  social  movement.  274p  $4.95  Random 
house 


320.159  Pan- Africanism 


66-22247 


“This  sequel  to  Wallerstein’s  Africa:  The 
Politics  of  Independence  interprets  the  major 
African  political  developments,  from  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ghana  in  1957  to  the  end  of  1965, 
from  the  perspective  of  the  movement  toward 
African  unity.”  (Library  J)  Glossary  of  initials. 
Text  of  the  Resolution  on  neo-colomalism  put 
forth  at  the  All-African  Peoples’  Conference, 
Cairo,  1961.  Index. 

Reviewed  by  Crawford  Young 

Am  Soc  R  32:1031  D  ’67  750w 

“Few  American  students  of  Africa  have  so 
sympathetic  an  understanding  of  African  atti¬ 
tudes  and  aspirations  as  Immanuel  Waller- 
stein.  .  .  .  However,  [he]  seems  interested  not 
so  much  in  the  ‘Politics  of  Unity’  as  in  the 
means  to  revolution  which  would  bring  about 
‘a  basic  transformation  of  African  society  and 
thereby  of  world  society.’  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
discussion  is  so  far  removed  from  political 
realities  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  to 
readers  with  limited  knowledge  of  Africa.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wallerstein’s  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
African  revolutionaries’  zeal  sadljr  adds  litue 
to  our  understanding  either  of  their  real,  prob¬ 
lems  and  grievances  or  of  our  own  sms  or 
omission  and  commission.  Empathy  is  not 
enough.”  P.  W.  Quigg 

Book  Week  pl4  My  7  67  1150w 

“Wallerstein  has  achieved  the  remarkab'e: 
most  sequels  are  merely  chronological  exten¬ 
sions  of  previous  analyses,  but  Wallerstein  s 
latest  work  is  a  penetrating,  scholarly,  and 
eminently  readable  companion.  .  .  .  Not.  only 
does  Wallerstein  provide  a  useful  empirical 
study  of  the  organizations  involved  in  the. move¬ 
ment  for  unity,  but  he  also  casts  them  within  a 
conceptual  framework  which  enunciates  the 
goals  of  unity,  economic  and  political.  ..  .  .  ine 
author  has  provided  useful  insights  into  the 
problems  of  the  unity  movernent.  On  the  whole 
this  study  is  one  of  the  highest  quality  and 
deserves  very  wide  readership.” 

Choice  4:915  O  ’67  210w 

Reviewed  by.  Arnold  Beichma,n 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Je  29  67 
960w 

“Mr.  Wallerstein  believes  that  the  real  qb- 
iective  of  those  who  strive  for  African  unity 
is  ‘the  attainment  of  equality  with  the  .  rest 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  economy,  pqlitical 
power,  and  cultural  recognition.  A  continental 
government  is  not  the  goal  per  se.’  .  .  .  For 
all  libraries.”  Louis  Barron 
ail  “o“"‘i_Ybrary  J  92:588  F  1  ’67  200w 

“The  first  half  [of  this  book]  is  an  endless 
run-down  of  a  decade  of  fruitless  conferences 
and  windy  organizations :  the  second  is  a  series 
of  political  papers  that  seem  to  have  been 
twisted  to  fit  [the]  chosen  theme.  The  result  is 
a  serious  enough  work,  (although  it  fails  to 
cite  its  sources)  in  serious  enough  prose,  but 
ultimately  is  unconvincing.  Worst  of  all,  the 
book  is  unnecessary.”  _  .,0  -.m 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  Je  18  67  150w 


WALLERSTEiN,  iMMANUEL.  Social  change: 

the  colonial  situation.  674p  $9.50  Wiley 
301.29  Colonies.  Underdeveloped 
cial  conditions  66-14144 

A  selection  of  “articles  which  “collectively 
argue  a  point,  namely,  that  colonial  sys 
terns  produced  disruptive  and  re-umfymg  social 
effects  culminating  m  the  triumph  of  anU 
colonial  nationalism.”  (Choice)  p°^tr.^utors  in¬ 
clude  Ballandier,  Gluckman,  Nehru,  Mboya  and 
Fanon. 

“Most  of  the  articles  Wallerstein  has  selected 
deal  with  black  Africa.  India,  and  Indonesia, 
this  is  justified  on  the  Sjonnd.  that  the  process 
of  social  change  was  not  significantly  different 
elsewhere  The  reviewer,  while  not  denying  me 
genial  stand  of  the  editor,  holds  the  Yi®w  that 
the  traditions  and  more  recent 
colonial  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  wwld 
show  significant  differences,  as  .well  .as  smii 
larities,  and  that  warrants  the  iimlusion  of  at 
least  a  few  analytical. writings  from  other  areas 
in  order  to  attain  .a.  more 

picture  of  the  diversities  in  the.  pro¬ 
cesses  of  colonization  and  decolomzatiom 

A  few  more  comparative  wriuings  would 
have  also  been  welcome.  Furthermore,  the  sub- 
.iect  of  modernization  has  receu^d  mad^uote 
trAfltmpnt  in  this  work.  .  .  .  trie  wnoje, 

however,  this  volume  is  a  worthwhile  undertak¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  most  significant  are^  in  the 
contemporary  study  of  social  change.  S.  R-. 

Nandy  Anthropol  69:266  Ap  ’67  850w 

“There  is  a  deliberate  and  fairly  good  bal¬ 
ance  of  theoretical  articles  and  substantive  case 
studies.  The  attempt  to  ‘choose  case  studies 
on  a  basis  of  geographical  spread  throughout 
the  colonial  world’  is  less  successful,  Y- 

six  articles  concern  Back  Africa,  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  contributions  are  by  political  scientists, 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  and  historians. 
In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  in  the  definition  of  the 
situation,  one  might  have  expected  more  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  economists.  .  .  ■  inis 

reader  will  be  more  useful  than  most.  Despite 
its  weaknesses,  it  does  draw  together  a  lar^e 
number  of  good  and  important  articles.  It  will 
be  helpful  (perhaps  in  descending  order)  to 
those  concerned  with  Africa,  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  areas  and  seeking  com¬ 
parative  material  frorn  Africa,  and  to^I.hose 
concerned  more  generally  with  the  analyms  of 
colonialism  and  social  change.  G.  D.  Ness 

Am  Soc  R  31:563  Ag  ’66  650w 

“[This  is]  a  well,  organized  collection  of 
readings  which  are  indispensable  to  students 
of  the  Third  World,  whether  at  .the  under¬ 
graduate  level  or  above.  Geographically.  Wal¬ 
lerstein  himself  confesses  that  the  coverage  is 
incomplete  but  conceptually— which  is  probably 
more  important — attention  is  given  to  most  of 
the  key  factors  producing  and  characteriz.lng 
nationalist  movements  in  all  kinds  of  .  colonies. 
In  both  the  structure  and  range  of  its.  selec¬ 
tions  this  book  thus  presents  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  Van  Dra  ^erghe  s  Africa.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Change  and  Conflict  [BRD  1966].  ... 
Wallerstein’s  weakness  is  to  identify  his.  sub¬ 
ject  too  closelv  with  the  evolution  of  natipnaG 
ism.  He  might  have  included  rnore  material 
discussing  European  colonialists  independently 
of  their  perception  by  nationalists,  since 
European  initiatives,  European  experience  of 
social  change,  and  European-m'eated  role  pat¬ 
terns  are  very  much  part  of  both  the  coloni^ 
situation  and  its  post-independence  aftermath. 

Choice  4:328  My  ’67  230w 


WALSER,  RICHARD.  The  black  poet:  being 
the  remarkable  story  (partly  told  my  [sic] 
himself)  of  George  Moses  Horton,  a  North 
Carolina  slave;  drawings  by  Claude  Howell. 
120p  $3.50  Philosophical  lib. 

B  or  92  Horton,  George  Moses  66-18817 
An  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  a  poet 
who  was  born  a  slave  and  whose  autobiography. 
The  Hope  of  Liberty  was  published  in  1339. 
“He  composed  verses  almost  as .  soon  as  he 
could  read,  shortly  started  making  a  living 
from  their  sale,  and  published  his  first  book 
before  he  could  write.  Among  his  friends  and 
patrons  were  students  and  university  presidents, 
a  succe.ssful  novelist  and  a  governor,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  Sherman’s  invading  forces.  .  .  .  In 
telling  his  story.  I  have  used  m  fqfo  the  short 
autobiography  he  wrote  in  mid  life.  (Foreword) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“Although  Horton  was  not  .an  especially 
original  poet,  this  slight  biographical  account  is 
of  interest  since  it  offers  glimpses  of  his  pecu- 
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WALSER,  RICHARD— CowfiWMed 
liar  psychology,  his  social  milieu — and  the  ways 
of  University  of  Noi-th  Carolina  students  to 
wdiona  he  ha.d  been  selling  his  poems  for  40 
years  up  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Walser  (University  of  North  Carolina)  has  re¬ 
searched  his  materials  well  .  .  .  and  his  style 
IS  mainly  agreeable.  One  feels,  however,  that 
Walser  never  really  allows  himself  to  know 
his  subject  too  well  for  fear  he  might  discover 
something  painfully  degrading  about  Horton’s 
life.  Nonetheless,  not  a  bad  book  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  student  perusal." 

Choice  4:837  O  ’67  120w 

“Walser  has  done  a  good  job  of  locating 
biographical  and  critical  information  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  poet’s  autobiography  which  he  uses 
extensively.”  W.  S.  Powell 

Library  J  91:5389  N  1  '66  180w 


WALSH,  GILLIAN  PATON.  Hengest’s  tale: 

U.  by  Janet  Margrie.  150p  $3.95  St  Martins 

67-10046 

‘‘Hengest,  mld-flfth  century  ruler  of  Kent 
and  one  of  the  first  of  the  successful  Saxon 
invaders,  lies  dying.  He  looks  back  to  his 
youth  on  the  Baltic  shores  and  tells  of  the 
events  that  led  to  his  coming  to  Britain.  He 
speaks  of  the  man  who  was  his  hero  and 
friend,  Finn  of  the  red  hair,  whose  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  Hengest’s  King,  Hildeburgh, 
brought  an  alliance  between  the  Jutes  and 
F  risians.  .  .  .  He  remembers  with  anguish  the 
bitter  winter  of  uneasy  truce,  and  how  the 
truce  was  broken,  and  how  in  the  end  he 
killed  his  friend."  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages 
twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  R) 


X  Gfotfissue  black-and-white  sketches  through- 
om  the  book  enhance  this  unusual  legend 
which  can  be  recommended  to  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  students." 

Best  Sell  27:19  Ap  1  '67  120w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  M.  S.  Libby 

Book  Week  pl6  Ap  16  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Rhea  Jane 

’gChri(Mian  Science  Monitor  pB6  My  4 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  40w 
Horn  Bk  43:478  Ag  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Nan  Sturdivant 

Library  J  92:3868  O  15  ’67  90w 
“Walsh  has  produced  a  highly  serviceable 
tale,  spare  and  direct  in  the  telling,  with 
touches  of  Old  English  language  (‘hall  (Jold- 
gleamer/  ‘word-hoard  )  that  lend  a  ring  of 
authenticity.  The  descriptions  of  cut  throats, 
hangings  and  split  skulls  are  hardly  for  the 

boy’s  reading 

is  brief.  If  gory,  adventure."  A.  T.  Leone 

Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  ’67  200w 

wn  ,9-ssumlng  that  the  Hengest 

who  came  to  Britain  is  the  same  as  he  who 
X  jn  Beowulf  and  the 

Fifht  at  Flnnsburg.  has 
these  together  in  a  richly  imagined 
seHing,  to  make  this  ancient  tale  of  treachery 
and  vengeance  live  again.  .  .  .  Life  at  the 

Pri'sfa  fe®  Baltic  coast  of 

Ax7j  •  evoked  with  fascinating  detail, 
in  a  betting  concretely  everj’-day.  yet  pierced 
with  foreboding,  the  author  expands  the  stark 
words  of  the  Saxon  poems  into  scenes  of  im¬ 
mense  drama.  Other  imagined  episodes  of 
strang®ness  and  beauty,  ring  in  the  mind.  .  .  . 
ine  greatest  triumph  in  so  remote  and 
haunt^  a  tale  is  that  the  characters  all  hve 
•  :  The  autnor  has  shown  these  men’s  own 

failings  as  the  causes  of  their  doom  ” 

TLS  pl079  N  24  ’66  320w 


®'^’  Essays  In  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  church  history.  See  Bennett,  G.  V.  ^ 


WALSH,  JOHN.  Time  is  short  and  the  water 
rises;  operiRlon  Gwamba;  the  story  of  the 
rescue  of  1(1,000  animals  from  certain  death 
m  a  South  American  rain  forest:  with  Robert 
Gannon:  foreword  by  Carlton  E.  Buttrick 
224p  il  col  il  maps  $6.95  Dutton  biinbK. 

639  Wild  life — Conservation.  Surinam _ De¬ 
scription  and  travel  67-11380 

urgent  appeal,  the 
Protection  of  Anl- 

SPCA“to^  Surinaf^rfo™4rl^'^®D&°^^^^^ 
There,  ho  waa  to  organize  ‘Operation  Gwamba’ 


to  rescue  animals  In  a  600-square-mlle  area  of 
rain  forest  about  to  be  covered  by  a  lake  formed 
by  Afobaka  dam.  Mr.  Walsh  learned  the  native 
language,  hired  bush  Negroes  as  helpers  and 
devised  methods  of  capturing  wild  creatures 
ranging  from  the  gentle,  three-fingered  sloth  to 
the  fierce  red  howler  monkey.”  (Library  J) 
This  is  an  account  of  the  rescue  effort.  Index. 


The  narrative  sometimes  naively  expects  un¬ 
warranted  responses  from  the  reader,  It  is  too 
fully  detailed  in  some  places  and  in  others  too 
sparing  in  chronolotry — but  it  manages  to  con¬ 
vey  the  sense  of  toll  and  struggle,  of  common 
effort  and  social  warmth,  that  marked  the  little 
expedition.  Some  people  may  share  the  doubt 
expressed  by  one  construction  engineer  as  to 
the  basic  premise  of  the  book:  that  all  the  effort 
was  worthwhile.  Fiorn  his  chronicle  and  his  con. 
scientious  listing  of  the  sloths,  anteaters,  arma¬ 
dillos,  and  snakes  removed  from  flooded  lands 
to  the  comparative  safety  of  higher  Jungle,  it  is 
obvious  that  John  Walsn  not  only  believed  in 
his  work  but  had  a  whale  of  a  good  time  doing 
it.  .  .  .  The  account  is  honest  and  clear  and,  if 
11  is  permeated  with  a  greater  love  than  most 
of  us  possess  for  some  or  the  spontaneously  re¬ 
pulsive  forms  of  animal  life,  it  is  also  permeated 
with  .  .  .  exuberant  courage  and  enduring 

strength  of  both  body  and  wUl."  W.  B.  HiU 
Best  Sell  27:211  S  1  ’67  480w 
“Mr.  Walsh’s  story  is  a  thrilling  adventure 
narrative;  but  it  is  much  more — it  is  a  record, 
valuable  to  zoologists,  of  the  habits  and  game- 
population-density  of  animals,  ground-living  and 
arboreal,  inhabiting  a  rain  forest.  Excellent 
color  and  black-and-white  photographs  com¬ 
plement  the  text.  Highly  recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  readei'S,  specialists,  and  Young  Adult  col¬ 
lections."  T.  W.  Wright 

Library  J  92:3050  S  15  '67  170w  [YA] 
Newsweek  70:68  Ag  21  ’67  700w 


WALSH,  RICHARD,  ed.  The 
topher  Gadsden,  1746-1805. 


writings  of  Chrls- 
See  Gadsden,  C. 


WALSH,  THOMAS  J.  Tom  Walsh  In  Dakota 
territory;  personal  correspondence  of  Thomas 
J.  Walsh  and  Elinor  C.  McClements;  ed.  by 
^rr  ,  Bates:  with  a  pref.  by  Genevieve 

Walsh  Gudger.  301p  11  $7.95  Unlv.  of  Ill.  press 

^11  ®*'  Dakota^Hlstory.  McClements. 

Elinor  C.  66-21364 

1  composed  of  letters  written  in 

1884-1889  when  the  future  Senator  from  Mon- 
mna  was  practicing  law  in  Redfleld,  Dakota 
Temtory,  and  his  fiancee  was  a  schoolteacher 
in  Chicago.  Bibliography. 


Reviewed  by  H.  S.  Merrill 

Am  Hist  R  72:1608  J1  ’07  300w 
Choice  4:58i  J1  ’67  lOOw 

„f“‘?iQ®x9°'’''®®xP2"'?®P®®  *-^*3  volume  comslsis 

^ncated  lOxters.  .  .  .  The  letters  here 
form  only  part  of  a  larger  group  of  untapped 
papers  covering  the  period  from  1881 
to  1933,  a  collection  until  recently  in  the  pos- 
^ssion  of  [the  Walshes’]  daughter,  Genevieve 
Walsh  (Judger.  It  was  also  Mrs  Gudger  who 
transcribed  the  letters  in  this  volume.  .  .  Un¬ 

fortunately,  Mrs,  Gudger  deleted  considerable 
rnaterud,  both  personal  and  political,  which 
1 ’I?'  ®’’  What  remains  reveals 

personally  and  something  about 
Dakom  politics  .generally.  In  fact.  Bates  has 
already  exploited  this  material  in  an  article 
elsewhere,  which  almost  makes  this  book  un¬ 
necessary  except  for  its  contribution  to  social 
hi.story  The  editor’s  annotations  are  accurate, 
sometimes  disproportionate.  Thus, 
^^Oduently  identify  literary  allusions  in 
'®®®  satisfactorily  explain  refer- 
various  court  cases,  which  presumably 
were  more  Inmortant  in  preparing  Walsh  for 
legal  and  political  careers  in 
FinMly,  a  map  of  Dakota  Territory 
should  have  been  included.”  R.  t  Ruetten 

m  ,^^®  letters  show  little  of  life 

TV  1  ®'x  ^P’all.  prairie  town  during  the  Great 
Dakota  Boom  nor  do  they  present  a  veiy  ac- 
eurate  or  compete  picture  of  law  and  politics 

where  found  else- 

wnere  ihe  letters  do  present  some  excellent 
readable  prose  written  by  two  persons  who 
were  interested  in  literary  and  cultural  affairs 
as  well  as  law^  and  politics.  R^derrwho  lik4 
of^Senahw^^wliJn^®  century  and  admirers 

tioin'®  ^  P  ^rmhi  appreciate  this  collec- 

Library  J  91:6697  N  16  ’66  120w 
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WALSH,  WILLIAM  B.  Tanqui,  come  ba^!  tho 

story  of  Hope  in  Peru.  192p  pi  $4,95  Dutton 
362.1  Hope  (Hospital  ship).  Peru— Social 
conditions  66-21315 

“This  sequel  to  the  author’s  A  Ship  C^led 
Hope  IBRD  1965J  is  the  story  of  the  hospital 
ship  in  Peru  where  the  devoted  t^m  of 
volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  worked  witn 
Peruvian  staffs,  trained  native  nurses,  set  up 
public  health  projects,  and  treated  hundreds  of 
patients  on  board.”  (Horn  Bk) 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  115:696  N  26  66  80w 

"An  insig-ht  into  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems,  [this  book]  is  more  important 
as  an  account  of  a  ‘people-to-people  program 
where  understanding  and  friendship  replaced 
suspicion  and  dislike.  The  book  gives ^toe  other 
side  of  the  ‘ugly  American’  coin.  For  more 
mature  readers.”  M.  C.  Scpggm 

Horn  Bk  42:735  D  ’66  90w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  J.  L.  Ross 

Library  J  91:3968  S  1  66  180w 
Library  J  92:360  Ja  16  ’67  50w  [TA] 

“This  is  a  lengthy  and  detailed  report  of  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  medical  mission  to 
Peru;  me  author  is  president  and  niedi(^l  di¬ 
rector  of  HOPE:  Health  Opportunity  for  People 
Everywhere.  .  .  .  "What,  for  the  most  part,  tlie 
volunteers  encountered  was  professional  re¬ 
sistance  and  an  overwhelming  paucity  of  ade¬ 
quate  medical  care;  what  they  accomplished 
was  a  tour  de  force  in  both  health  education 
and  International  relations.  Dr.  William  B. 
Walsh  writes  with  garrulous  banality,  but  the 
deficiencies  of  his  style  are  overshadowed  by  me 
accomplishments  of  the  ,  determin^  and  .  dedi; 
cated  people  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

$3.46  Dutton 

674  Nature  study— Juvenile  literature 

66-14684 

An  account  of  some  of  the  plants  and  animals 
found  in  the  course  of  the.  four  seasons  in  a 
pond,  “Grades  one  to  two.  ’  (Library  J) 

“SmaU  Pond  takes  the  younger  reader 
through  the  four  seasons  in  about  800  words 
and  several  dozen  platitudes.  The  text  is  a 
tiresome  catalog:  ‘Water  grass  grew  tall. 
Pussywillow  catkins  grew  powdery  and  .long. 
It  IS  also  machine-made  poetry:  cmldren 
splash  ‘like  turtles’  and  swim  ‘like  little  frogs. 

.  .  It  is  no  wonder  children  grow  up  detesting 
anything  ‘poetic’  after  having  their  sensibilities 
exposed  to  this  sort  of  thing  so  young.  Mr. 
Martin’s  woodcuts  are  strong  and  quite  re¬ 
markable,  and  it  is  beyond  me  how  he  ever  got 
mixed  up  in  a  venture  of  this  sort.”  Peter 

Book  Week  p22  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  lOOw 

“Not  intended  for  m.e  p^poses  of  identifica¬ 
tion  or  information,  the  book  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  Intimate,  aesthetic  satisfactions 
to  be  experienced  through  nature.  All  ages. 

P.  L.  ,g,^ 

“A  slight  picture-book  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  around  and  in  a  small  pond  from  early 
S^pring  till  winter..  The  fine  wood  engravings 
have  adult  appeal  and  will  ^^ot  attract  t^ 
child  for  whom  the  text  is  written.”  E.  T. 

Dobbins  J  92:1312  Mr  15  ’67  80w 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming  „ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p49  My  7  ’67 
60w 

“Although  there  are  many  books  about  the 
changing  seasons,  this  should  be  a  welcome 
addition.  The  writing  is  unaspm.mg,  quiet, 
and  touched  with  the  poetic.  The  illustrations 
are  most  attractive:  wood  engravings  in  black- 
and-white  that  are  lovely,  in  their  grace  and 
virility.  The  text  describes  the  stirring  of 
small' creatures  in  the  spring,  the  ebullience  of 
summer,  the  slow  and.  creeping  isolation  of 
autumn,  and  the  winter  s  hush.  Zena  Suther- 

Sat  R  50:50  My  13  ’67  70w 


WALTON,  BRYCE.  Cave  of  danger.  264p  $4.50 
Crowell  67-16405 

Teen-ager  Matt  Wilde’s  “only  ambition  is 
to  find  a  cave  [near  his  home  in  the  Ozarks] 


that  wiU  make  his  widowed  nmther  and  him¬ 
self  rich  and  famous.  Matt  becomes  so  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  discovery  of .  a  cave  that  he 
disregards  all  of  the  spelunker  s  rules  of  safety 
and  becomes  lost  in  an  underground  ca.Ye  that 
becomes  for  him  a  black  nightmare.  .  .  .  Grades 
six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 

“Along  with  his  considerable  physical  tri^s 
the  young  hero  undergoes  some  traumatic 
mental  ones,  and  much  of  the  story  s  suspense 
turns  on  his  abUity  to  conquer  himself  ^  well 
as  the  dangers  down  below.  Except  fw  an 
occasional  passage  on  the  beauties  of  the  Ozark 
country  (above  and  below  the  surface),  the 
writing  is  no  more  than  adequate,  ^d  the 
characterizations  are  on  the  .flat  side.  Bnt  tne 
underground  action,  is  unfailingly  sup^b.  An 
exhausting,  satisfying  book.  (Jerald  Gmtlieb 
Book  Week  p39  (spring  children  s 
issue)  My  7  '67  290w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  (Jrayes  on 

Commonweal  86:296  My  28  67  20w 
“It  is  the  gripping  plot— and.  the  .  sense  of 
desperation  that  being  entombed  involves— 
that  is  important,  but  the  characters  are  on  the 
whole  believable.  Observations  by  tMatts 
loyal  fat  friend]  Spotty,  a  .  self-acknowledg;ed 
genius,  have  a  way  of  causing,  if  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  laughter  and  thought  at  the 

“m»  Ap  •6T  200W 

’‘•'■‘"ifllr’S'ry"’"  V2”ft™’"AP  IS  ’67  90« 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Berkvist 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Ap  9  67  200w 

WALTON,  CLARENCE,  ed.  'The  business  sys¬ 
tem;  readings  in  ideas  and  concepts;  Clar¬ 
ence  Walton  and  Richard  Eells,  edUors. 
(Columbia  uniy.  Graduate  school  of  husi- 
ness.  Study  of  the  modern  corp)  3y  $29.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

338  Business  66-24837 

The  volumes  “are  broken  into,  six  areas: 
business  in  historical  perspective;  econo- 
•  ownership :  of  time  and  things ;.  freedom 
of  association;  governance;  and  business  and 
the  realm  of  values.  Among  those  whose  works 


“An  imperative  for  anyone  serimisly  interest¬ 
ed  in  studying  [business],  .  .  . 
interdisciplinary  approach,  Walton  and  Eells  ad¬ 
mirably  synthesize  some  philosophical  .concepts 
which  have  influenced  business  and  w'hich  have, 
in  turn,  been  influenced  by  business:  entrepre¬ 
neurship,  ownership,  freedom  of  associ^mn, 
power,  values,  to  name  but  a  few.  .  .  .  [iney 
make  clear]  that  .any  ‘single  casuality’  in  ex¬ 
plaining  business  is  not  at  appropriate.  'The 
diversity  of  opinion  provided  .by  their  judicious 
use  of  articles  makes  this  quite  evident.  It  ap¬ 
pears  highly  probable  that  this  work  will  be¬ 
come  the  acknowledged  standard  in  the  area  of 
business  and.  society.  ’ 

Choice  4:559  J1  ’67  140w 
“The  editors  wish  to  make  available  to  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  American  opinion-formers 
‘  .  “a  bank”  of  fundamental  ideas  and  basic 

co'n'cepts  which  underpin  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy  and  which  focus  on  var¬ 
ious  manifestations  of  our  business  society. 
To  this  end  they  have  done  themselves  and 
their  readers  justice.  .  .  Although  each  reading 
is  preceded  by  a  short  descriptive  note,  a  bib¬ 
liography  would  have  been  helpful.  . 
is  a  lot  here.  It  is  worth  the  price  if  your  bud¬ 
get  can  afford  this  type  of  collection.”  R.  L. 

Waters  j  ^2:1152  Mr  15  ’67  200w 


WALTON,  GEORGE.  Let’s  end  the  draft  mess. 

171p  U  $3.95:  pa  $1.96  McKay 
356.2  Military  service.  Compulsory^^^^^g^g 

“This  is  a  general  survey  and  description  of 
our  current  draft  situation  by  a  retired  Ajmy 
colonel  whose  last  eight  years  of  acti^ 
were  served  as  a  planning  officer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  .  .  .  [He  considers]  the  philosop.hy  of 
deferment  as  quite  unfair.  .  .  .  His  solution  is 
a  system  requiring  universal,  seivice  at  18 
combined  with  a  lottery  specifically  for  mili¬ 
tary  needs.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[This  book]  Is  written  from  a  soldier’s  point 
of  view,  embracing  a  concept  of  honor  and  duty 
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WALTON,  GEORGE — Continued 
to  country  that  may  not  be  simpatioo  to  the 
more  militant  anti-military  draft  bait,  who  do 
not  see  the  world  in  such  simple,  clear-cut 
terms.  But  to  his  credit,  Walton  pulls  no 
punches  with  Selective  Service.  He  describes 
It  as  stuffed  with  crusty  military  men  who  look 
^t  the  world  through  a  rear-view  mirror.  .  .  . 
IBut,]  Walton's  suggestion  that  young  people 
who  chose  not  to  ‘volunteer’  can  be  used,  as, 
say,_  protetion  officers  is  ...  of  questionable 
merit.”  Richard  Seviro 

Book  Week  pl4  Ap  30  ’67  650w 


author!  is  as  outspokenly  critical  [of 
the  Selective  Service  System]  as  any  of  the 
recent  proponents  of  change.  He  has  words  of 
praise  for  the  people  administering  the  draft; 
but  he  sees  the  machinery  of  administration  as 
almost  totally  archaic.  .  .  .  [His  solution] 
seems  an  eminently  fair  one,  though  bound  to 
be  drastic  and  wasteful  to  many.  .  .  .  His  book 
IS  recommended  for  general  collections  with  the 
hope  that  the  early  correction  of  many  draft 
problems  will  quickly  make  it  obsolete.”  George 
Adelman 

Library  J  92:1840  My  1  ’67  170w 


Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  130w  [YA] 


WALTON,  STEPHEN.  No  transfer. 
Vanguard 


236p  $4.95 
66-28880 


student  at  Michigan 
State  University  describes  life  at  “Modern  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  smoothiy  functioning  tower  sheathed 
glass,  concrete,  and  stainless  steel. 
Here  affluent  students  live  in  affluence— an  af¬ 
fluence  of  sexual,,  social,  and  athletic  activity. 
However,  to  survive  m  this  climate,  they  must 
maintain  high  grades.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
school  s  Self  Discipline  Plan,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  to  other 
are  executed  instead  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty  and  at  the  hand  of  a  high 
faculty  are  absent  from  the 
scene  except  for  executions.  The  story  revolves 
mainly  around  the  love  life  of  Gary  Port  a 
freshman,  and  his  friends.”  (Library  J) 


Mr.  Walton  has  created  an  institutional 
leductxo  ad  absurdum  for  his  black  satire,  but 

®®%®  recognizable 
stuctents,  like  ^the  searching  Gary  Port  and 
stolid  Duncan  Chase.  More  than  being"  a  sinister 
melding  of  Poe  and  Orwell,  the  nove!  is  a 

ever  snail  be.  .  .  Except  for  the  academic 

^®'''®”’*^®’^an8ed  much  since  I 

inlilbt”  PhiliS“|il"®‘' 

Am  Scholar  36:696  autumn  '67  600w 

he"  "®’''®'’ clear  as  to  where 

ne  . stands  ,  on  the  complete  policy  of  MU  His 
satire  If  It  's  satire— does  not  quite  come  off. 

9-  veiled  warning  in  this 
there  are  unanswered  questions:  How 
well  prepared  are  college  students  for  the  re- 
are  being  thrust  upon  them 
Jbo.  permissive  society  of  adults’  Is 

bility  tIf'fuMf  thTjoLnlt^^ 

ac1S?s"V°h^o 

Best  Sell  26:459  Mr  15  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  L.  Fessler 

Library  J  92:258  Ja  15  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  Siimika  Tamashita 

Library  J  92:4637  D  15  ’67  130w  [TA] 

’^*’a’?,?/er’  is  at  one  level  a  novel  of  sus- 
PePse.  •  the  tension  is  built  up.  deftlv  and 
an  accumulation  of  hints  and 
silences.  the  late  Shirley  Jackson  did  in  ‘The 
194?!,  Stephen  Walton  dwells^  at 
length  on  the  physical  surfaces  of  things  obli"-- 
to  suspect  the  probability  of  fforror  bv 
staring  Intently  in  the  other  direction.  .  Bv 
a  series  of  convincingly  drawn 
ab<t  by  gradually  narrowing  the 
t?enia  r  ^  ti^a  *^orror  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
the  'end  *  author  comniands  our  interest  to 
3.V,®+Saa:  ■  •  •  -^.n  admirably  sardonic  comment 
iPS?-bP  competitiveness  of  the  American 

unfu°ssy”Toiv/-^akm^an^^’"^^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  P  19  ’67  760w 


WALTON,  WILLIAM.  The  evidence  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  phot,  by  Evelyn  Hofer.  132p  $17.96 
Harper 

917.53  Washington,  D.C. — Description 

66-20747 

.  “The  12  chapters  be.gin  with  the  historical 
city  and  continue  through  a  survey  of  life 
and  thought  in  the  city  today.  .  .  .  There 
are  pictures  of  well-known  and  of  lowly  resi¬ 
dents  as  well  as  of  tourists  and  monuments.” 
(Library  J) 


Those  who  live  or  work  in  Washington  ap¬ 
proach  each  new  book  on  the  nation’s  Capital 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  the  definitive 
one.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  is  too  much  to  ask, 
and  we  must  settle  for  an  attractive  volume 
such  a.s  this,  with  its  excellent  photography 
and  polished  text.  .’  .  .  Since  Mr.  Walton  is 
currently  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
A^ts,  his  comments  on  art  and  architecture  are 
of  particular  interest.  'This  is  neither  a  guide¬ 
book  nor  a  scholarly  history.  There  is  an  in¬ 
dex.  .  .  .  The  24  pages  of  full  color  and  120 
pages  of  black-and-white  photographs  .  .  . 
are  impressive  and  unique.”  E.  M.  Cole 
Library  J  92:238  Ja  16  ’67  190w 


There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  In  praise 
of  [this  book].  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  said  against  it  .  .  .  the  captions  of 
many  of  the  pictures — which  are  first-rate — 
are  cloyingly  cute.  Thus,  one  comes  upon  por- 
traits  captioned  ‘Statesman’  or  ‘Presidential 
Assistant’  or  ‘Cartoonist’  or  ‘Columnist,’  and 
It  IS  only  when  we  take  the  trouble  to  look 
up  a  key  in  the  back  of  the  book  that  we 
are  informed  that  these  people  are  Ambassador 
CoMberg  and  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Herblock 
and  Walter  Lippmann.  This  mystifying  pro¬ 
cedure  applies  to  photographs  of  places  as  well. 
1,  •  •  A«de  from  this  annoyance,  and  a  title 
that  baffled  .me  entirely,  it  Is  a  well-written 
and  informative  book.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  o7  D  4  ’66  160w 

“Wffltqn  has  given  us  a  sumptuous  picture 
book  but  only  the  pictures  justify  the  price. 
That  IS  not  to  say  that  the  text  has  not  many 
merits.  Mr.  Walton  Is  not,  it  is  true,  a  good 
historian,  but  his  errors  do  not  affect  the  gen¬ 
eral  emphasis  of  his  commentary.  .  .  .  ’The  ac¬ 
count  of  Congress  is  not  very  penetrating,  nor 
are  [the]  judgments  on  former  giants,  real  or 
alleged,  on  the  Hill,  very  critical.  .  .  .  [He! 
concentrates  too  much  on  the  serene  aspects  of 
[the  city  and]  grossly  upgrades  the  economic 
status  of  Washington’s  Negroes.” 

TLS  p221  Mr  16  '67  650w 


WANG,  CHI-YUAN.  Oriental  brushwork,  by 
}Y^9S^.9bi-Yuan  with  Ruth  Martin.  96p  11 
$3.95  Pitman 


Painting — Tech- 
66-5596 


751.4  Painting,  Oriental, 
mque 

The  author,  a  “contemporary  Chinese  paint¬ 
er,  demonstrates  the  art  of  water- ink  painting. 
:  .  .  [He]  begins  with  the  materials  of  water- 
ink  painting;  [and  discusses]  ink,  paper,  and 
bru.shea  ...  and  how  to  gain  control  of  the 
brush  and  develop  technique.  ...  To  demon¬ 
strate  this  [technique]  he  includes  .  .  .  illus¬ 
trations.  .  .  .  Their  accompanying  captions 
point  . out  parLcular  elements  of  method  and/or 
technique.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


line  artist]  approaches  the  subject  with 
the  refreshing  directness  and  practicality  of  a 
practitioner.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  else 
(o  bp  said  in  favor  of  the  book  from  an  aca¬ 
demic  point  of  view.  The  text  is  a  pep  talk 
for  Westerners  seeking  the  ‘exotic  other.’  The 
illustrations  by  the  author/painter  are  compe¬ 
tent  and  only  mildly  interesting.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  college  art  library.” 

Choice  3:1011  .Ta  ’67  80w 

“Compared  with  .other  publications  on  ori¬ 
ental  brushwork  this  book  offers  little  to 
recommend  its  purchase.  .  .  .  [The  author]  does 
not  .  encourage  the  reader  to  copy  and  warns 
against  the  use  of  Oriental  subject  matter  by 
We.stern  artists.  This  is  not  a  how-to-do-it 
book  nor  is.  it  intended  to  be.  Professor  Wang 
probably  wished  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
importance  of  serenity  and  contemplation  while 
studying  the  subject  to  be  painted.  His  phi- 

and  is  probably  ef- 
Chinese  Brushwork  In 
N®w  iqrk,  but  it  is  not  successful  in  book 
form.”  Jacqueline  Sisson 

Library  J  91:3928  S  1  ’66  140w 
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WANG,  Y.  C.  Chinese  intellectuals  and  the 
West,  1872-1949.  557p  $10  Univ.  of  N.C.  press 
951  China— Civilization.  Intel-cultural  edu¬ 
cation  66-10207 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966^  , 

Choice  3:1066  Ja  ’67  160w 

Reviewed  by  S.  Y.  Teng 

J  Am  Hist  53:625  D  66  700w 

Reviewed  by  C.  P.  FitzGerald  .  „  .(5  7 

Pacific  Affairs  40:139  spring-summer  67 
800w 

Reviewed  by  Albert  Feuerwerker 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:308  Je  ’67  600w 

TLS  pll24  D  1  ’66  1300w 

Va  Q  R  43:lxxv  spring  ’67  130w 

WARBURG,  JAMES  P.  The  United  States  in 
the  postwar  world;  what  we  have  done,  what 
we  have  left  undone,  and  what  we  can  and 
must  do.  327p  $6.50  Atheneum  pubs. 

327.73  U.S.— Foreign  relations.  U.S.— His- 

^Qj.y  D0-4iO0M 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:480  Je  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Mel  Mendelssohn 

Commonweal  85:408  Ja  13  67  8o0w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  F  5  67  900w 

WARD,  MAISIE.  Robert  Browning  and  Ws 
world-  2v;  v  1,  The  private  face  L1812-l8blJ. 
335p  $8.50  Holt 

B  or  92  Browning,  Robert  67-19046 

This  first  volume  of  a  two-part  biography 
covers  the  years  of  the  poet's  youth  up  to  tne 
death  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
A  concluding  volume  will 

life  from  the  Publication  of  .The  Ri^n^g  and  the 
Book  until  his  death.  Quisle  Ward,  author 
of  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  (BRD  1943)  seeks 
to  reject  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  the 
poet’s  personality  and  career  presented  in  Mrs. 
B  B  Miller’s  biography  Robert  Browning,  a 
portrait  (BRD  1953).,  She  also  studies  Brown¬ 
ing’s  relations  with  his  contemporaiies— C^lyle, 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Henr> 
James,  Thackeray,  the  Hawthornes,  and 
others.  Bibliography.  Index. 


than  half  of  the  works  listed  in  h^ 
raphy  were  published  before  1914. 
book  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
unacquainted  or  simply,  uiiPOg?®'’P®u 
vious  studies  of  Browning.  She  writes  out  of 
a  real  love  for  her  subject  that, 
to  communicate,  even  at  the  risk  of  taking 
sides  in  the  Brownirig  debate,  which  she  h^ 
revived.  Her  style  is  easy,  her  melhod  in¬ 
formal.  .  .  .  [However,  she  does  not!  succeed 
in  redefining  his  significance  m  t.erins  of 
modern  Christian  thought,  though  this  ^  ner 
principal  aim.  Above  all,  she  ,  does  not  create 
a  dramatically  coherent  illusion  living 

character.  For  there  are  many  aspects  of 
Browning’s  life  that  she  ieaves  unexplained 
and  sometimes  even  unmentioned.  Aileen 

Sat  R  50:41  N  4  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Langbaum 

Yale  R  67:303  D  67  600w 


WARNER,  LANGDON.  Langdon  Warner 
through  his  letters:  ed.  by  ’Iheodore  Bowie. 
225p  il  $6.75  Ind.  univ.  press 
709.24  66-63378 

“Passages  from  the  lettei-s  [of  the  American 
art^ Specialist  on  Japan  and  C^hina] ,  constitute 
the  bulk  of  this  biography,  continuation  of  nar¬ 
ration  being  attained  by  the  editor  s  remains 
integrated  with  Warner’s  ,own  writings. 
Without  much  formal  academic  experience, 
Warner  was  trained  on  the  job  in  Japan,  Isd  a 
number  of  art  expeditions,  in  China  especially 
during  1913-1925  (when  Chinese  nationalism  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  strong,  (  offered,  a  course  on  Asi^ 
art  at  Harvard — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  IT.  S. 
— Ld  ierved  as  the  curator  of  a  famous  mu¬ 
seum  in  Boston.  But  he  was  best  remembered 
for”his  large  art  collections  (especially  from 
China)  in  the  U.S.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Reviewed  bycJoseiPh  Browne 

“The  central  weakness  and  most  cpntroyer- 
ajSDGCt  of  Miss  Weird,  s  book  is  its  rdtiiGr 
wfitfm  but  dogged  insistence  that  Browning 
tAe  most  Protestant  of  poets,  was  really,  a 
Catholic  under  the  skin.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  she  must  ignore  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary  .  .  Instead  she  places  undue  em¬ 
phasis  o’n  a  minor  poem.  ’Christmas  Bve  and 
Easter  Day.’  misreading  Brownings  inherent 
fair-mindedness  and  poetic  empathy  as  a  proto- 
Catholicism  which  simply  did  not  exist  ... 
IMuch  of  the  book]  is  taken  up  w,ith  stating 
the  obvious.  .  .  .  [However]  the  principal  vir¬ 
tue  of  [Miss  Ward’s]  biography  is  the  clarity 
with  which  she  tells  the  poet  s  story.  Richard 
Freedman 

Book  World  p20  O  1  ’67  1650w 
Christian  Century  84:1225  S  27  ’67  40w 

“Mrs  Ward  writes  in  the  best ,  English 
tradition  of  reverence  for  the  familiar  and 
great  literary  figures.  Although  she  has  nothing 
new  to  say  about  her  subject,  her  fondness 
fo^the  romantic  love  story  imparts  .a  certain 
verve  to  the  Italian  period  of  Browning  s  life. 

[Her]  long  quotations  from  Bro-wmng  s 
Do'etrv  are  reverent  if  not  always  relevant, 
and  her  literary  criticism  is  spasmodic,  al¬ 
though  her  citing  of  Browning’s  childhood  read¬ 
ing  as  a  major  infiuence  on  his  compositions  is 

A  good  addRion  fofgf-ngnbraries,^^  H  J.  Gaines 

Reviewed^bv^Chnstopher  Ricks^ 

Reviewed  by,Naomi^Lewis Ja  7  ’68  lOOOw 

“[The  author]  offers  not  a  new  portrait  of 
Browing  Ut  an  old  one--the  wholesome 
haw  virile,  robusty  Christian  poet-prophet 
oPt^  turn  of  the  century.  Significantly,  more 


“An  unusually  deft  editorial  ' 

The  result  is  a  compelling  picture  of  a  remark 
able  American  .  .  .  [whose  work  was  import 
ant]  for  the  entire  field  of  Asian  studies.  ... 
A  final  set  of  explanato^  notes  hy^he  editor 
for  each  of  the  nine  chapters  caps  what  is 
a  well  chosen  addition  to  any  library. 

Choice  4:525  J1  67  210w 

Reviewed  by  Yushu  Pu 

Library  J  91:4941  O  15  66  120w 


WARNER,  OLIVER.  Admiral  of  the  fleet:  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  Hyndhope:  ,  the  battle  for  th 
Mediterranean;  a  memoir  [Bng  title.  Cun 
ninsbam  of  HyndbopG:  admiral  of  tne  ileetj. 
301p  il  $7.50  Ohio  univ.  press 
B  or  92  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope,  Andrew 
Browne  Cunningham,  1st  Viscount  67-26124 
The  British  “Admiral’s  active  career  snanned 
three  wars,  from  South  Africa,  to  tte  German 
capitulation  in  1945:  but  it  is  with  the  action  m 
the  Second  World  War  that  n®?T 
of  the  book  is  concerned.  (P,ubli.shei  s  note) 
Chronology -Index  and  general  index. 


“Bv  sedulously  pursuing  the  impressions  of 
those  who  knew  him.  from  General  Eisenhower 
and  Lord  Mountbattp  ad- 

us  an  attractive  Picture  of  the  last  of  the  ad 
inirals  of  the  Nelson  school,  that,  is,  ot  a  leaa^r 
who  depended  on  the  magmal  impress  of  ,^is 
determined  personality  to  achieve  his  ends.  The 
strategic  background  of  his  services  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  too  lightly  st’^®i^-|l®^„“^Y,'^°t®the 
narts  of  the  book  from  anecdotage,  but  tne 
sympathetic  personality  that  emerges  is  very 

attractiv|”^^^^.^^  223 :v  Ap  16  _’67  3G0w 

“Described  as  a  memoir,  pending  an  official 
biography,  Mr.  Warner’s  book  is  a  good  attempt 
to  recapture  much  in  the  life  of,®”®  Admiral 
greatest  admirals  .Sailor  s  OAsgsey.  Admmai 
Cunninghams  autobiography  [BRD  195 Jl.  was 
writtS  with  characteristic  mode.sty  and  he 
tended  to  dwell  on  the  tactical  side  of  -warfare 
rather  than  on  any  personal  story.  His  private 
•nQTTArcj  fITG  TlOt  to  b©  r©l63/S©(T  ^  ^  .e 

Mr^  Warner’s  biography  will 

Tiiq  information  has  com©  from  fii^sti^ncl  ,im 
orG^^fons  of  those  who  worked  with  Cunning- 
ham  Throug-hout  it  is  clear  that  .Cunningham 
preferred  action  to  desk  work:  this  and  other 
aspects  of  his  life  and  career  are  well  recorded. 
Needed  by  most  public  libraries  and  history 

collection's.”^  P^WPilhy  ^  ^  ^3^^ 

TLS  p374  My  4  ’67  600w 
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WARNER,  REX.  The  converts;  a  historical 
novel.  337p  $5.95  LitUe 
Augustine,  Saint,  Bp.  of  Hippo — Fiction 

67-14454 

A  reconstruction,  in  fictional  form,  of  the 
early  years  of  St.  Augustine  before  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity. 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Slggins 

Best  Sell  27:126  Je  16  '67  700w 
Christian  Century  84:785  Je  14  ’67  30w 
Reviewed  by  Geoffrey  Wagner 

Commonweai  87:31  O  6  '67  600w 
"[Mr.  Warner!  writes  vividly  about  the  4th 
Century  and  Augustine’s  conversion.  .  .  .  The 
reader  learns  much  about  the  soul-searching 
discussions  that  took  place  within  the  circle  of 
Augustine’s  close  friends.  Characters  stand  out 
clearly  against  the  background  of  Rome  with 
its  wealth  and  corruption,  its  high-minded 
citizens,  and  its  cruel  gladiatorial  games.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  large  public  libraries.’’  R.  P. 
Tubby 

Library  J  92:2435  Je  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Samuel  Hynes 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  J1  30  ’67  800w 
"[This  novel]  gives  the  impression  of  being  a 
careful  translation  from  a  newly  discovered 
ancient  manuscript.  ...  It  would  have  been  no 
great  loss  to  the  world  had  the  manuscript  re¬ 
mained  undiscovered.  The  narrator  of  The 
Converts  is  _.  .  .  a  naive  and  verbose  lawyer 
named  Alypius.  who  writes  down  his  thoughts 
rather  for  my  own  benefit  than  for  that  of 
anyone  else.’  The  thoughts  of  this  youth  are 
long,  long  thoughts.  It’s  too  bad  [Augustine’s 
mistress]  Lucilla  didn’t  keep  a  journal.  And  if 
Augustine  had  written  his  own  confessions— but 
he  did,  didn  t  he?  Who  needs  Alypius?’’ 

Time  89:122  Je  9  ’67  300w 
"Anyone  who  has  read  tlie  Confessions  of 
Augustine  of  Hippo  will  know  that  It  requires  a 
bold  imagination  to  attempt  a  portrayal,  from 
the  outside  as  it  were,  of  that  passionate,  con- 
tradictoiy,  deviously  philosophical,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  learned  man.  This  Mr.  Rex  Warner 
has  done,  and  if  without  complete  success  at 
wast  with  a  beautifully  realized  recreation  of 
tte  fermenting  centre,  in  space  and  time,  of 
Europe  s  first  great  creative  crisis.  .  .  The 
narrative  is  presented  through  the  occasional 
reflections  of  Augustine’s  younger  friend  and 
-AJypius.  .  .  .  While  all  this  is 
beautifully  done  .  .  .  there  are  disadvantages  in 
this  second-hand  mode  of  presentation.  The 
author  IS  limited  by  the  perceptions  and 
sensibility  of  the  narrator.  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
passion  and  agony  of  Augustine  is  lost 
[Nevertheless  Mr.  Warner]  has  made  of '  this 
character  so  real  and  representative  a  creature 

reader  can  readily  be 
seduced  into  accepting  that  these  'reflections’ 
are  authentic  documents.’’ 

TLS  p433  My  26  ’67  450w 


WARNER,  ROBERT 
manuscript  library. 


M.,  jt.  auth.  The  modern 
See  Bordin,  R.  B. 


WARNER,  SAM 
tion  of  cities, 
of  technology 
301.3  Cities 
Urban 


for  a  na- 

310p  $8.75;  pa  $2.95  Mass.  Inst. 


and  towns — U.  S. 


Sociology. 
66-21355 


*<A  1*1  V'JiiAOG 

An  original  collection  of  social  scientiflc  re- 
search  and  analysis  concerned  with  making  our 
cities  a  better  place  to  live.’’  (Commonweal) 


rn  three  of  the  essays,  those  by  Marc  A 

EYied’  Lee  Rainwater  and  Bennett  M.  Berger 
seem  of  immediate  relevance  to  sociology  The 
balance,,  by  economists,  architects,  etc.V  may 
u-  jlPforsst  to  those  curious  about  what 
(Rsciplines  are  doing.  .  .  ,  Such  peoule 
'^o°k]  a  useful  review  Of 
jurisdiction^  problems,  an  inventory  of  recent 
government  programs  and  experiments  ai?d 
?e2dlbir  interesting,  ideas.  It  i?also  quite 
reauapie.  .  .  .  But  the  sociologists  contributinn« 
written  for  readers  who  “ire 
leady  to  assimilate  a  specialized  report 
some  recent,  research.  .  .  .  Only  fairly  sOThii^ 

planners,  etc  could 
ci?;^^oitni®i^t>ec.ted  to  follow  the  book  without 
considerable  guidance.’’  P  C  Pineo 
Am  Soc  R  32:511  Je  ’67  300w 

typrk  of  little  intrinsic  merit 
contains  one  notable  piece  (Tenn 
Gottmann’s  excellent  eummaiTixam&on^ 


recent  population  movements  In  the  United 
States).  .  .  .  But  for  the  most  part,  the  book 
is  a  helter-skelter  listing  of  social  and  human 
problems  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  auto¬ 
matically  regarded  as  major  urban  problems 
.  .  .  followed  by  a  barrage  of  proposals  a.nd 
strategies,  lightly  underscored  with  broad  in¬ 
junctions  for  someone  to  get  moving.  .  .  .  .Not 
one  is  concerned  with  improving  the  direct 
relation  between  an  institution  and  the  people 
who  are  its  constituents.  .  .  .  Now,  to  me,  this 
Implicit  vision  ...  is  only  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  attitude  of  condescension  that 
critics  have  already  noted  in  current  writings 
about,  and  programs  for,  the  poor  and  the 
Negro.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  man  that  emerges 
...  is  of  a  stunted,  inept  being  not  fully 
capable  of  ordering  his  life  in  a  meaningful 
way.’’  Harris  Dienstfrey 

Commonweal  86:298  D  9  ’66  1150w 
J  Pol  Econ  76:116  F  ’67  320w 
"In  the  short  compass  of  310  pages  the 
editor  has  covered  the  urban  situation  as  it 
should  be  viewed  today.  This  is  a  volume 
based  on  research  and  it  stii’s  up  enough  topics 
for  hundreds  of  theses  in  the  urban  study 
area.  .  .  .  Urban  development  todaj'^  is  i!n 
a  crisis  stage.  Warner  and  his  cohorts  put 
the  crisis  in  perspective.  Suburbs,  work, 
planning,  urban  policies,  education,  welfare, 
and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
among  the  areas  of  concern.  Regional  planning 
in  Great  Britain  is  put  in  for  balance.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  on  the  culturally  disadvan- 
tafed  child  is  also  a  part  of  the  text.  Well 
Indexed.  A  significant  contribution  and  of 
value  in  all  libraries  in  paper  if  not  in  hard¬ 
back.”  H.  L.  Roth 

Library  J  91:4686  O  1  '66  160w 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Abrams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  16  ’67  430w 


WARNER,  SAMUEL  „. 
self-defeat.  215p  $5.96  Grove 


seii-reaiizauon  ana 


158  Psychology,  Applied  66-24911 

This  is.  an  “analysis  of  the  self-defeating 
forces  within  ourselves,  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  psychotherapy  which  often  helps 
overcome  these  obstacles  to  fuller  self-realiza¬ 
tion.”  (Library  J) 


A  surprisingly  good  job  of  integrating  signi¬ 
ficant  bits  of  insights,  reflected  in  a  range  of 
contemporary  psychoanalytic  thinking  carefully 
related  to  existential  orientations  (not  unlike, 
but  in  a  much  less  dogmatic  style  than,  Erich 
Fromm),  is  effected  as  [Warner]  analyzes  the 
thpapeutlc  encounter.  The  book  is  lacking  in 
scholarly  perspicacity  as  one  examines  the 
bibliographical  and  index  materials.  Although 
this  may  be  .a  result  of  a  hopeful  trade  market 
orientation,  it  seriously  damages  much  of  the 
‘integrity’  of  the  work.” 

Choice  4:917  O  ’67  160w 

■  WaiTie^  a  clinical  psychologist,  has 

111®  Nreud  in  a  manner  that  makes 
®  volume  that  may  have  considerable 
appeal  lor  a  mass  audience,  but  most  psychol- 

struggling  with  difii- 
R^Uents  and  the  imponderables  of  human 
ii°'-f *1®.,  *iiiPi’®sse<i  with  this  slick 
or,  at  best,  overfacile  approach  to  immensely 
complex  problems.”  Allan  An.goff  jnc  isei.v 

Library  J  91:6631  N‘  15  ’66  160w 
“With  a  minimum  of  jargon,  Samuel  J 
i^?®  the  pattern  [of 

self-defeat]  to  its  childhood  roots.  He  points 
out  how  defeat  and  failure  may  seiwe  as  a 
for  obtaining  attention  and 
lova  for  punishing’  others  through  the  child¬ 
hood  mechanism  of  punishing  oneself,  and  for 
guaiding  against  the  anxiety  that  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  success  stimulate  in  some  people 
Since  few  of  us  are  entirely  free  from  these 
reaction  patterns  Dr.  Warner’s  book  may 
prove  widely  profitable.  ’  ^ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl8  Ja  1  ’67  170w 


WARNER,  SYLVIA  ASHTON-. 
Warner,  S. 


See  Ashton - 


792  Theaters — Stage  setting  and  scenery 

mi,-  i,  .  „  66-23646 

iiiis  book  attempts  to  provide  an 
date  and  practical  handbook  on  scenic  design/ 
.  .  .  The  contents  Include  three  chapters  on  the 
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history  and  development  of  stage  deslra,  three 
.  .  .  chapters  on  the  design  process  itself,  and  a 
final  .  .  .  chapter  on  architecture  for  the  new 
theater.”  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Glossai-y.  In¬ 
dex. 

“[This  book]  written  by  an  experienced 
English  director  and  designer  in  clear  and 
lively  style  ...  is  altogether  too  short  and 
general  for  [its]  purpose.  .  .  . 
ern’s  Seven  Ages  of  the  Theatre  [BRI)  1962] 
provides  a  better  survey  of  h^toric^  design, 

and  Harold  Burris-Meyer  and  Edw^d  Cole  ^in 

their  Scenery  for  the.  Theatre  [BRD  19oSJ 
furnish  a  better  practical  manual.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  no  good  handbook  on  the  creative  Pr<^- 
ess  of  scenic  design  has  yet  been  written.  On 
balance,  however,  this  book  might 
mirably  to  introduce  its  subject  to  the  young 
student,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  for 
school  and  junior  college  libraries. 

Choice  4:546  J1  ’67  180w 

“[Mr  Warre]  approaches  his  subject  with  an 
actor’s  instinct  for  the 

fellow  players  and  a  painter  s  flair  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  stage  picture.  But  his  main  con¬ 
cern  is  to  inform  his  fellow  designers  on  the 
architectural  and  practical  limitations  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  framework  that  must  contein 
their  conceptions.  Here  all  these  technicalities 
from  lines  of  sight  to  the  joinery  of  a  flat, 
from  the  first  assembly  of  scenery  in  an  empty 
theatre  to  the  cuisine  of  the  scene  painter,  are 
made  plain  with  clarity,  precision  and  brevity 
that  discourages  conjecture.” 

TLS  pl041  N  17  ’66  410w 

WARREN,  ROBERT  PENN,  Faulkner:  a 

collection  of  criticEil  essays.  Slip  $4.95,  pa 
$2.45  Prentice-Hall 

813  Faulkner,  William  66-28113 

A  coUection  of  23  essays,  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  as  parts  of  books  or  in  pub¬ 
lications  such  as  Kenyon  Review  and  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Literature.  The  essays  are 
supplemented  by  fifteen  shorter  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  from  Continental  as  well  as  American 
and  English  critics.  Genealogies.  Chronology. 
Bibliography.  _ 

Am  Lit  39:263  My  ’67  70w 
Choice  4:535  J1  ’67  80w 

“The  present  collection  of  Faulkner  criticism 
.  .  .  with  a  long  and  important  introductory 
essay  by  [the  editor]  contains  most  of  the.  best 
posluve  and  negative  studies  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  here 
by  M-B  Colndreau,  Faulkner’s  Erench  transla¬ 
tor  and  one  of  his  best  critics.  .  .  .  tHowever] 
this  is  a  very  important  collection  of 
all  of  them  in  one  w'ay  or  another  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  even  when  they  are  annoyingly  pre¬ 
judiced  or  unfair.”  Thonias  Merton 
Critic  25:76  Ap  67  3700w 
“Probably  the  most  Interesting  item  in  this 
new  collection  of  essays  about  the  works  of 
William  Faulkner  is  the  introductoi-y  essay  by 
Warren  himself.  Most  of  the  other  essays  are 
well  known,  but  are  now  felicitousiy  made 
available  under  a  single  cover.  w;arren  sum- 
mS-izes  the  course  of  Faulkner  criticism  over 
Se  past  20  or  so  years— one  of  the  prolific 

outputs  on  any  single  writer — and  makes  Pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  future  course  of  Faulkner 
criticism.  He  seeiM  to  think 
almost  at  an  exhaustive  standstill  and.  mat 
more  biographical  and  historical  material  is 
now  called  for.”  C.  A.  Raines 

Library  J  92:243  Ja  15  67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 
^  Sat  R  50:27  My  6  ’67  950w 


WARREN,  ROBERT  PENN,  Selected  poems: 
MW  and  old,  1923-1966.  300p  $7.96;  ltd  ed 

$12.50  Random  house 

66-21460 

For  descriptive  note,  r^tew  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  IJob. 

Choice  3:1018  Ja  ’67  80w 
Reviewed^bViA.  G®lPi  19 

llOOw 

Reviewed  by  L2T5:89^aS'’’6?  190W 

Review|d^by 

Va  Q  R  43:xvii  winter  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  L.ggL^M^ge  1050w 


WARWICK,  ALAN  R.  L®t’B  ^t 

by  E.  Cumberland  Owen.  63p  $2.76  Whitman. 

A. 

728.8  Castles — Juvenile  literature  66-1269 

brary  J ) 

“Informative,  detailed  line  drawings  ®®™J^®' 
ment  tlie  text  which  is  simUar  in  scope  to  otoer 
books  about  casUes  .  The  format  Wpoot. 
weak  stitching  would  not  hold  up  to  Imraiy  ^ 
age  and  narrow  inner  margins  ^^e  irndequ^e 

for  satisfactory  prebindi^.  ‘^wnnfd "n^er 

rr.ie-ht  be  interested  in  the  subject  woula  ii^ver 
mIu  thi  book  because  of  th®  ®over  picture-a 
large  color  photograph  of  the  eyes,  freckled 
nose  and  long  bangs  of  a  young  child.  Irene 

Library  J  92:3192  S  16  ’67  IlOw 
ria  al  successful  outline.  .  .  '..[^ow- 
e\er]  the  illustrations  of  individual 
not  at  all  happy.  Corfe,  for  ex^iple,  looks  i^e 
like  a  block  of  council  flats  than  a  rumed  cas 

fig  *  * 

TLS  P1167  D  9  ’65  60w 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE.  i^f®®«onately  yours 
,6.50  Norton 

“There  was  an  almost  awesorne  austerity  in 
Washington's  official  life,  especially  .f>^® 
of  his  Presidency.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another 
George  Washington,  a  wa.rm  an^d  fMcinating 
human  being  .  .  .  [wh(fl  is  best  f®^® 
what  he  cailed  ‘letters  of  friendship.  .  .  .  unisj 

text  follows  the  Centenmai  Edition  of  W^h 

ington’s  writings  edited  by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick 
[1931-1944].”  (Introd)  Index. 

“Mr.  Fleming’s  editorial  ooinments  ^  be 
Irritating  as  well  as  helpfPl' , 

use  of  fashionable  elaborate  phrases  P^ov® 
only  too  well  how  courtesy  con®®^®-,  .U"' 
careful  readers  are  repaid  by  the  cm^  they 
will  find  to  what  it  was  that  “fA®  .W^t^ited 
ton  great.  .  .  .  Some  advance  publicity  nmtea 
that^this  book  would  show  Washington  far  off 
his  pedestal,  suffering  the  P®;?S^v,  of 

lescent  passion’  for  Sally  Falrfa^, 
his  friend.  Obviously  he  was  imatuatod, 
obviously  unwisely.  But  if  his  conduct  WM 

as  discreet  ®fnr®  eom- 

her,  Mr.  Fairfax  has  little  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.”  Pamela  Mansh 

^  Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  10 

’67  900w  , 

“The  editor  of  this  volunie  allows  iis  t®  ™®ff 
a  warm  and  pungent  Washington 
his  human  side  to  us.  .  .  • 

of  the  young  surveyor  f¥^.e<i  w-fp-fp®  A“®^h?A 
of  falling  in  love  with  his  best  friend  s 
Letters  of  I'eference  and  to  a  troublesome 
mothe?  reflect  his  realism.  His  Btru?£e  to 
keep  above  the  waters  of  criticism  during  the 
war  and  his  frank  wish  that  the  dispute  Imd 
been  left  to  posterity  to  determine,  bring  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  leader  who  found  censure  toe 
unfailing  lot  of  elevated  station.  .  .  .  A  touch¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  dying  Benjamin  Kranklin  and 
his  farewell  to  youth,  written  to  Sally  Fairfax, 
reveal  him  8is  the  rarest  of  human  beings,  a 

true  friend.  Recommended  for  the  scholar  and 
Hor] 

[TAl 

WASHINGTON,  JOSEPH  R.  The  pplitics  of 
God,  by  Joseph  IL  Washington,  Jr.  234p  $5.95 
Beacon  press 

277  U.S.— Religion.  Christianity.  Ne^oes— 
Religion  67-14108 

In  “Parts  I  and  H  of  the  book  [the  author] 

.  .  attempts  to  construct  theoriM  of  the.  ori¬ 
gins  of  ‘color  prejudice’  (as  opposed  to  racisin  ) 
and  develops  the  idea  that  such  prejudice  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  iPreconscious  wtote  folk  re¬ 
ligion’  of  this  country.  .  .  .In  Part  III  [he  de 
velops  the]  •  .  .  theme  that  the 
America  axe  God’s  ‘suffering  servant’  whose 
task  is  ‘not  only  being  released  from  bondage 
kilt  nf  rfileasing  [their]  captors  from  their 
shackles  as  well.’  (Christian  Century)  Index. 

“Washington’s  second  work  on  the  theme  of 
black  religion  in  America  is  no  less  v^ing  or 
provocative  than  his  first,  .  .  .  Black  Religion 
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WASHINGTON,  J.  R.— Continued 
EBRD  1964].  ...  In  a  sense  the  new  work  is 
really  an  about-face.  For  now  Washington 
chooses  the  .  .  .  Negro  churches  as  the  van¬ 
guard  of  what  must  be  called  a  black  messi¬ 
anic  movement  for  the  salvation  of  America 
and  the  world.  .  .  .  An  intriguing  theme,  and 
Washington  deals  with  it  in  rather  stimulating 
ways.  [But]  there  is  little  substance  surround¬ 
ing  this  core.  For  when  Washington  comes  to 
two  crucial  issues  growing  out  of  his  main  con¬ 
cern — methods  and  goals — he  is  very  weak  and 
often  evasive.  .  .  .  But  even  if  his  goals  were 
accepted  and  commitments  to  them  created, 
thei'e  is  still  something  flabby  about  Wash¬ 
ington’s  ‘politics  of  God.’  They  seem  to  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  little  more  than  the  creation  of 
black  Alinskys  and  the  building  of  a  refur¬ 
bished  model  of  the  late  Great  Society.”  Vin¬ 
cent  Harding 

Christian  Century  84:594  My  3  ’67  llOOw 
‘‘[The  author]  seeks  an  aggressive  daring 
program  of  church  action,  believing  that  thus 
the  Negro  will  act  out  the  role  of  a  people 
chosen  by  God  to  teach  the  oneness  of  man  by 
their  sufferings.  .  .  .  ETliis]  absorbing  thesis 
[is]  .absolutely  ruined  by  the  presentation;  the 
writing  is  superlatively  bad.  It  abounds  not 
only  m  evil  grammar  and  offensive  usage  (‘de- 
Negroization’),  but  in  passages  of  sheer  gib¬ 
berish.”  A.  W.  Gardner 

Library  J  92:1496  Ap  1  ’67  200w 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
OF  ART.  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection.  Paint¬ 
ings  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection.  See 
Shapley,  F.  R. 


WASIOLEK,  EDWARD,  ed.  &  tr.  The  note¬ 
books  for  Crime  and  punishment.  See  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  F. 


WASKOW,  HOWARD  J.  Whitman;  explora¬ 
tions  in  form.  27 9p  $6.95  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press 

811  Whitman,  Walt  66-13892 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Floyd  Stovall 

Am  Lit  38:566  Ja  ’67  600w 
Choice  3:1018  Ja  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  L.  B.  Holland 

Yale  R  56:435  Mr  ’67  1400w 


WASSERMAN,  EARL  R.  Shelley’s  Prome¬ 
theus  unbound;  a  critical  reading.  222p  $5.50 
Johns  Hopkins  press 

821.  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe — Prometheus  un¬ 
bound  _  65-22945 

‘‘With  the  aid  of  Shelley’s  prose  writings, 
especially  On  Life  and  Speculations  on  Meta¬ 
physics,  the  .author  .  .  .  sets  forth  Shelley’s 
philospiihy — his  own  brands  of  idealism  and 
empiricisni — and  then  analyzes  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound  in  light  of  that  philosophy.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  mam  concerns  of  the  book  is  with  the  use 
myth-making  in  the  poem.  .  .  . 
[The  author]  discusses  the  way  in  which  Shel- 
ley  transfoi-med  these  myths  and  adjusted  them 
to  his  own  philosophy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In- 


From  the  first  chapter  of  this  impressive 
scholarly  study  .  .  .  the  reader  perceives  that 
his  understanding  of  the  entire  Shelley  canon 
necessarily  enhanced.  .  .  .  Fruitfully  com- 
bmmg  the  histoi-y  of  ideas  and  close  textual 
Wasserman’s  book  will  interest  only 
other  students  of  19th-century  English  letters. 

lLtions°’’  F  R.  WflfinSw  academic  col- 

Library  J  90:4983  N  15  ’65  140w 

achieves  startling  re- 
suits  by  seizing:  upon  the  apparently  vague  and 
i^gjit  of  some  unsuspected 
concept,  to  be  exact  and  pui'poseful. 
Here  he  draws  his  support  from  Shelley’s  read- 
from  manuscripts  later  changed  or  mis¬ 
printed,  a,nd .  particularly  from  the  poet’s  other 
work,  including  essays  and  letters.  These  out- 
side  sources  .  establish  an  inherent  unity 

plausible  reading 
auUior  proceeds  to  animate  with  a 
discovery  .  .  .  Wasserman  haa 
b.oPt  bis  r^der  m  mind  with  gratifying  con- 

armimen?  sometimes  (fiflicult 

argument.  Chapter  openings  are  especially  lucid 


as  transitions.  .  .  .  The  main  outlines  are  clear 
and  firm,  and  the  force  of  the  major  propo¬ 
sals,  as  backed  by  the  unification  of  the  mi- 
agery,  is  indubitable.”  E.  N.  Hutchens 

Mod  Philol  64:364  My  ’67  900w 
‘‘In  establishing  the  metaphysical  system  on 
which  Shelley  built  his  drama  Mr.  Wasserman 
has  mainly  to  account  for  the  poet’s  treatment 
of  accepted  myths  and  legends,  whether  clas¬ 
sical  or  Christian,  in  his  formulation  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  [However]  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  poem  on  its  subterrestrial  level 
makes  for  heavy  going;  it  denies  the  tunnelled 
reader  his  enjoyment  of  the  sunlit  poetry,  and 
it  vitiates  the  drama  of  defiance,  weakening 
the  social  or  ethical  urgencies  in  which  Shel¬ 
ley’s  humanity,  if  not  his  abstract  intellect, 
is  engaged.  .  .  .  The  ironic  spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  well  emphasized  by  pointing  to 
Shelley’s  sly  inversions  of  both  classical  and 
Christian  myth,  his  paitiai  borrowing  of  legend 
old  and  new,  to  incorporate  it,  half  defined  or 
cunningly  twisted,  into  his  own  philosophic 
cosmology.” 

TLS  p702  Ag  4  ’66  760w 


WATERFIELD,  GORDON.  Egypt.  230p  il  maps 
$6.50  Walker  &  co. 

962  Egypt — History  67-13244 

The  author  “attempts  to  look  at  develop¬ 
ments  through  Egyptian  eyes  to  show  how  ‘the 
violent  impact  of  Europe  (in  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies)  helps  to  explain  aspects  of  present 
Egyptian  policy  ...  which  remain  difficult 
.  .  .  to  understand  if  looked  at  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  European  or  American  view  point.’  [He] 
deals  with  Herodotus’s  Egypt,  ancient  Alex¬ 
andria,  Arab  invasions,  Europe’s  interest  in 
Egypt,  the  European  impact,  ‘Reason  versus 
revelation.’  He  devotes  six  chapters  to  Nasser’s 
Egypt.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Waterfleld]  appears  very  much  more  at 
home  in  dealing  with  the  past  than  with  the 
present.  A  lively  chapter  on  Egypt  at  the  time 
of  Herodotus  is  followed  by  others  almost 
equally  as  good  on  the  Graeco-Roman  period, 
the  Arab  conquest,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
European  archaeologists  like  Champollion  and 
Belzonr  But,  as  so  often,  there  is  little  about 
the  influence  of  Islam  over  the  last  ten  cen- 
mries.  .  .  Again,  although  the  chapters  on  the 
Epypt  of  President  Nasser  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  they  provide  little  impres- 
sion  of  a  society  that  is  still  undergoing  radical 
transformation  after  fifteen  years  of  revolu- 
Nej,®rtheless,  _  no  one  who  reads  Mr. 
book  will  fail  to  gain  some  notion 
of  the  spTOi^al  flavour  of  Egypt.  They  will  also 
be  rewarded  by  some  particularly  well  chosen 
illustrations. 

Economist  223:360  Ap  22  ’67  560w 
“Drawing  upon  his  many  years  experience  as 
If*’-  Waterfleld,  former 
u^^i  ®,,-^a-bic  Service,  has  written  a 

f  should  contribute  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  present-day  Egypt.  .  Well  docii- 

illustrated  [it]  ’will  be  valu- 
^“i®  the  general  reader  and  informed  lay- 
V,.mi .;i  a, recommended  purchase 
S°iclfnej?'^”'*°  and  academic  libraries.”  E.  P. 

Library  J  92:2774  Ag  ’67  200w 


vvrt  I  tniviAiM,  JOHN  T.  A  history  of  the  Ger- 

cffiturarri^Ucial*^  fFrces^^  that  "Sed  thi 

Uffiv  ^of  WaJh^pre^s^’"^®®’  “  maps  $8% 

430.09  German  language — ^History  66-13542 

°bapters,  the  first  is  devoted 
J.  *^*Jr®"Fuiopean,  the  second  to  Germanic 
and  the  remaining  five  to  the  usual  periods 

frem^lRo’oi  1350-16oF  iKsOO?^^^! 

irom  1800).  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 

The  excellent  ‘Selected  Bibliogranhv’  takes 

fhe°iFi\eHalFF‘F.’^ei’-^u'*'^®^a®^®°  att^tlon  to 
.  Eng^lish  and  American  iournal^ 
niost  likely  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 

Wate’r^a^’s‘^°wi??  bbraries.  The  first  quartor^^Sf 
watennan  s  History  is  as  useful  to  the  nd- 
priced  student  of  English  (or  any  other  Ger- 

G«rmanisf^^^®®  The  +^h  beginning 

lent..  .  A’  must^V"eve"r^  coTlege^®  ifbFar^ 

arri'^h^hK  undergraduate  m  GerrnS 

and  bifahly  lecornmended  for  city  libraries.” 
Choice  4:294  My  ’67  220w 

rar?^ahi^v*®tJ?^^n;«  Possesses  the  all  too 

into  a'^^coi^fplex  tFpTtas'inf ’.  f^.^liTs"  Pere^^lt' 
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tives  in  Linguistics  [BRD  1964],  has  now  turned 
this  skill  to  producing  a  text  in  his  own  field 

par  excellence . Careful  attention  is  given 

throughout  to  the  formative  forces  external  to 
the  language  proper  (that  is,  ‘socioUnguistic’ 
factors).  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  B.  H. 
Smeaton 

Library  J  92:1624  Ap  15  ’67  240w 


WATERS,  BARBARA.  Salt-water  aquajlums 
[by]  Barbara  and  John  Waters:  il.  by  Robert 
Candy.  161p  $3.95  Holiday 

639  Aquariums — Juvenile  literature.  Marine 
animals — Juvenile  literature  67-9725 

This  book  tells  how  to  make  an  “  ‘ocean’ 
indoors,  how  to  buy  or  make  equipment,  how  to 
collect  or  order  marine  invertebrates  and  fish, 
and  how  to  keep  them  healthy  and  active  in 
artificial  sea  water.  It  also  gives  advice  on 
handling  small  marine  animals  and  performing 
.  .  .  experiments  with  them.  The  final  chapter 
discusses  the  many  types  of  animals  suitable 
for  salt-water  aquariums.  .  .  .  [The]  appendix 
offers  a  list  of  equipment,  supply  sources,  [and] 
animal  groupings.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  “Grades  five  to  eight.”  (Library 
J) 


“This  book  succeeds  very  well  in  its  efforts 
to  tell  how  anyone  can  make  his  own  ‘ocean’ 
indoors.  It  is  fairly  complete  and  adequately 
illustrated.  .  .  .  Recommended.” 

Best  Sell  27:363  D  1  ’67  80w 


“Science  teachers  as  well  as  their  pupils 
will  welcome  this  .  .  .  very  detailed  practical 
guide,  with  many  helpful  diagrams,  the  only 
juvenile  book  devoted  entirely  to  salt  water 
aquariums.”  A.  C.  Haman 

Library  J  92:4267  N  15  ’67  70w 


“This  study  attempts  to  prove  that  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  poetic  powers  did  not  seriously  decline 
after  the  ‘Dejection  Ode’  of  1802,  but  that  he 
continued  to  write  noteworthy  poetry  in  his 
later  years.  While  there  may  be  something 
commendable  in  hying  in  the  face  of  generally 
held  opmlon,  Mr.  Watson’s  case  is  not  well 
drawn.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  the  major  poems 
is  rather  superficial  and  obvious.  The  study 
is  valuable,  however,  in  pointing  out  the  use 
the  Romantics  made  of  Augustan  theories  of 
poetic  imitation  and  parody.”  Arnold  Smithline 
Library  J  91:5973  D  1  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  60:40  F  11  ‘67  20w 
“[The  author]  starts  with  an  undue  regard 
for  the  ‘poor  Coleridge’  attitude  which — to 
anyone  ripe  for  his  own  intelligent  study — 
died  some  while  ago.  Awai’e  of  this,  he  refutes 
the  censors  in  half-hearted  fashion.  .  .  .  [He 
then  discusses]  sensibly,  succinctly  and  some¬ 
times  luminously,  the  poetry  of  ‘imitation.’  .  .  . 
Mr.  Watson,  to  whom  poetry  as  a  criticism 
of  life  is  a  significant  theory,  dares  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  question  what  the  Marnier  is  about. 
.  .  .  With  continuing  courage,  [he  asks  what] 
is  Kubla  Khan  (the  pinnacle  of  poetic  cryp¬ 
tograms)  about?  .  .  .  On  both  poems  Mr. 
Watson’s  arguments  are  arresting,  bold  and 
thoughtfully  presented.  At  the  same  time 
they  cannot — and  should  not,  since  these 
masterpieces  require  their  mystery — pass  fioin 
opinion  to  cold  fact.  The  supernatural,  which 
was  Coleridge’s  part  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
liargafn,  is  imagination’s  product  only  when 
it  defies  a  rational  explanation.” 

TLS  p28  Ja  12  ‘67  S50w 


WATSON,  HUGH  SETON-.  See  Seton- Watson. 

H. 


WATERS,  JOHN,  jt.  auth.  Salt-water  aquax' 
iums.  See  Waters.  B. 


WATERSTON,  BARBARA  JOHNS.  PuU  your¬ 
self  together;  or.  How  to  look  marvelous  on 
next  to  nothing;  decorations  by  Isadora  Sel¬ 
tzer.  117p  $2.60  Simon  &  Schuster 

646.7  Grooming,  Personal  67-13452 

“A  guide  to  good  grooming  and  fashion. 
Included  are  details  on  the  art  of  make-up, 
wardrobe  planning,  budgeting,  and  dieting, 
with  the  emphasis  always  on  external  appear¬ 
ance.”  (Library  J) 


“[Tips]  are  instructive  and  thorough.  .  .  . 
High  School  and  College  girls  will  love  this 
book  especially  directed  to  them.  It  appears  too 
advanced  for  the  early  teen  ages.” 

Best  Sell  27:107  Je  1  ’67  120w 
“The  book  is  directed  specifically  to  the  17- 
to  27-year-old  working  girl  and  is  ...  a  curious 
blend  of  basic  common  sense  and  personal 
prejudice.  Much  of  the  advice  is  inane,  and 
some  is  downright  ridiculous.  It  wiU  probably 
appeal  to  some  young  women,  but  as  far  as 
libraries  are  concerned,  the  book  is  scarcely 
worth  the  purchase  price.”  Lola  Dudley 
Library  J  92:1833  My  1  ‘67  IlOw 


WATROUS,  STEPHEN  D.,  ed.  John  Ledyard’s 
journey  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  1787- 
1788.  See  Ledyard,  J. 


WATSON,  F.  J.  B.  The  Wrightsman  collec¬ 
tion,  V  1-2.  See  Wrightsman,  C.  B. 


WATSON,  GEORGE.  Coleridge  the  poet  147p  $4 
Barnes  &  Noble 

821  Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  66-8104 

A  study  of  the  poet’s  work. 


“The  originality  of  this  excellent  short  book 
is  in  its  emphasis  on  the  formal  nature  of 
Coleridge’s  art,  his  self-conscious  uses  of  past 
forms,  metres,  and  styles.  .  .  .  Although  he  is 
fully  aware  of  all  the  work  peripherally  de¬ 
voted  to  Coleridge’s  biography  and  his  place  in 
literary  hlstoiw,  Watson  with  ‘gentle  and  per- 
severant’  intelligence  uses  his  reading  of  the 
individual  poems  to  establish  Coleridge’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  contemporaries  and  his  import¬ 
ance  to  subsequent  writers.  .  .  .  Profitable  and 
interesting  to  general  readers  without  a  pa¬ 
tronizing  ‘introductory’  tone;  equally  relevant 
to  scholars  without  insisting  on  its  own  thor- 

oughness/|^^l^^  4:42  Mr  ‘67  120w 


WATSON,  ROBERT.  Advantages  of  dark; 
poems.  65p  $4.60;  pa  $1.95  Atheneura  pubs. 

811  66-25374 

A  new  volume  by  a  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


“Occasionally  Watson  seems  a  trifle  world- 
weary  for  so  young  a  poet;  his  use  of  aging 
personae  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  early  T. 
S.  Eliot’s  similar  preferences.  Nevertheless, 
so  slight  a  fault  (if  it  is  a  fault)  is  easily 
overlooked  in  a  poet  who  is  otherwise  entirely 
ingratiating.  Advantages  of  Dark  deserves  a 
place  beside  A  Paper  House  in  any  reasonably 
full  collection  of  contemporary  poetry.”  Robert 

Library  J  91:6092  D  15  ‘66  180w 
“[The  author’s]  first  book,  ‘A  Paper  House,’ 
was  composed  of  narrative  poems  in  which  the 
poet  concentrated  on  bizarre  situations  and 
eccentric  characters,  often  in  the  manner  of 
old  ballads  and  fairy  tales.  The  effect  of  what 
Randall  Jarrell  called  ‘the  matter-of-fact  and 
macabre  world’  of  those  poems  was  startling 
at  times,  but  more  frequently  diffuse.  In  his 
new  volume,  Mr.  Watson  has  written  a  group 
of  lyrics  that  are  exactly  the  opposite — con¬ 
centrated,  direct  and  arresting.  These  poems 
are  subtle  explorations  of  darkness,  the  poet's 
‘secret  place,’  that  he  illumines  as  with  a 
strong  and  sensitive  searchlight.”  W.  J.  Smith 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p60  D  11  ‘66  240w 
“Robei't  Watson’s  new  book  may  well  be  an 
isthmus  that  will  take  him  into  a  resourceful 
new  continent  of  his  art,  but  the  book,  in  it¬ 
self,  is  a  retrogression  of  talents.  The  long 
storytelling  poems  in  A  Paper  Horse  are  his 
best  work.  ...  In  the  new  monologues,  the  line 
is  too  open,  slack,  lacking  the  sort  of  tautness 
and  texture  the  intensity  of  the  speaker’s  voice 
requires  for  its  release.  Some  of  the  individual 
lines  are  so  uninteresting  they  fall  into  a 
prosiness  dull  as  lead.  .  .  .  There  are  superb 
moments  in  the  shorter  poems,  electric  pas¬ 
sages  which  leap  from  the  page  like  exposed 
nerve-ends.  But  the  poems  In  which  they  occur 
are  usually  left  ungelled  in  a  deliberate  defi¬ 
ance  of  any  sort  of  polish.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  find 
in  these  poems  an  art  in  transition.”  Laurence 
Lleberman 

Poetry  109:396  Mr  ’67  650w 


WATSON,  WILLIAM.  Early  civilization  In  Chi¬ 
na.  143p  il  col  U  maps  $5.50  McGraw 
913.31  China — Civilization.  China — Antiqui¬ 
ties  66-16974 

The  author  "surveys  prehistoric  and  early 
dynastic  China  In  the  light  of  Its  archaeological 
remains.  The  period  covered  Is  from  the  earll- 
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WATSON,  WILLIAM— Cottfimted 
est  site  at  Chou  E’ou  Tien,  where  remains  of 
Homo  pekinensis  were  found,  through  the 
Shang  and  Chou  dynasties  to  tne  beginning  of 
the  Han  Empire  In  221  B.C.”  (Publisher’s 

note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Watson,  a  staff  member  of  the  British 
Museum  .  .  .  here  presents  a  considerably  re¬ 
vised  and  textually  condensed  version  of  his 
earlier  work  [China  before  the  Han  Dynasty, 
BRD  19G2.]  His  brief  bibliography  reveals  that 
little  new  material  has  been  added  to  his 
earlier  survey  of  the  field,  while  a  comparison 
of  the  two  books  shows  that  much  of  the 
technictil  detail  of  the  earlier  work  has  been 
deleted.  He  still  exhibits  a  greater  Interest  in 
the  artifacts  of  the  period  under  consideration 
.  .  .  than  in  the  cultural  life.  .  .  .  Despite  the 
glossing  over  of  a  number  of  controversial 
problems  and  the  presence  of  a  few  minor 
errors,  the  book  is  a  good  introduction  to  early 
China  for  the  general  reader.  Its  most  notable 
feature  is  the  large  number  of  illustrations, 
many  In  color,  which  are  far  superior  to  those 
appearing  in  any  other  work  on  early  China.” 
Choice  3:1162  P  ’67  190w 

“Pew  Western  scholars  are  as  knowledge¬ 
able  about  the  material  remains  of  prehistoric 
and  early  dynastic  China  [as  William  Watson]. 
In  his  latest  and  characteristically  well-written 
study  he  roams  over  familiar  ground,  less  for 
the  benefit  of  the  expert  than  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  readers.  As  a  sophisticated 
introduction  to  Chinese  antiquity  before  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Watson’s  work  has  much 
to  commend  it.  Not  only  does  he  review  the 
older  types  of  artifactual  evidence,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  heavily  artistic  themes,  but  he  also  ap¬ 
praises  the  findings  and  interpretations  of 
recent  years.  .  .  .  More  reliance  upon  the 
literary  heritage  of  the  Chou  and  Ch’ln  eras 
would  have  Infused  his  study  with  more  life. 
A  good  book  to  have.”  Hyman  Kublin 
Library  J  91:4112  S  15  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson 

Pacific  Affairs  39:455  fall-winter  ’6G-’G7 
250w 


WATT,  JOHN  A.  The  theorj’^  of  papal  monar¬ 
chy  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  canonists.  160p  $5  Pordham  univ. 
press 

262  Popes — Temporal  power  65-12S86 

The  author  offers  an  “account  of  canonistic 
thought  on  the  problem  of  repniorn  and 
saoerd^otium  from  Gratian  to  Hostlensls.”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


A  coherent  and  valuable  account.  .  .  .  [The 
study’s]  special  contribution  is  to  reappraise 
the  great  figures  of  the  mid-thirteenth  century 
—Innocent  IV  and  Hostiensis — in  the  light  of 
the  abundant  twelfth-century  canonistic  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  recently  been  made  available  by 
si^olars  like  Kuttner,  Stickler,  and  Ullmann. 
There  is  also  a  careful  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  continuity  and  change  in  the  thought  of 
Innocent  III.  .  .  .  j;The  author  offers]  sound 
conclusions,  persuasively  argued,  and  [which  I 
are  important  in  that  they  challenge  the  views 
expressed  in  several  widely  accepted  histories 
of  medieval  political  theory.”  Brian  Tierney 

Am  Hist  R  72:1371  JI  '67  460w 

emPl^asis  of  the  book  Is  on  continuity 
Md  this  IS,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  nature  o‘f 
the  topic.  Tn  one  respect  only  Is  the  reader 

disillusioned.  He  is  told  on  page  1  that  ‘the 
of  affairs  conditioned  the  evolution  of  a 
political  theory’,  but  the  promise  of  this  re¬ 
mark  IS  never  quite  fulfilled.  The  context  of 
Innocent  Ill’s  claims  concerning  the  imperial 
election  and  of  Innocent  IV’s  concerning 
deposition  are,  indeed,  explained,  but  the  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  general  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  theory  and  practice  affected  each 
other  is  little  discussed.  .  .  .  Canonist  doctrine, 
while  it  provides  a  fascinating  monument  of 
.^^^nnity  of  the  human  mind,  is  not  easv 
to  fit  into  a  wider  historical  landscape.  This 
reflection  is  not  intended  to  disparage  a  work 
which  seems  addressed  primarily  to  those  who 
mready  have  some  grounding  in  the  subject — ■ 
it  assumes  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  Corpus 
luris  Canomci-— and  which  accomplishes  its 
modest  aim  with  extreme  competence.” 

TLS  p920  O  6  ’66  650w 


WATTERS,  PAT.  Climbing  Jacob’s  ladder;  the 
arrival  of  Negroes  in  Southern  politics  [by] 
Pat  Watters  [and]  Reese  Cleghorn.  389p  $8.95 
Harcourt 

323.4  Negroes — Politics  and  suffrage. 

Negroes — Civil  rights.  Negroes — Southern 

States  67-20324 

“A  history  of  the  struggle  of  Southern 
Negroes  to  gain  .  .  .  the  ballot  in  the  196U’s, 
this  [book  draws]  ...  on  the  Southern  Region¬ 
al  Council's  field  report  files  of  the  two  Voter 
Education  Projects.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Christian  Century  84:1440  N  8  ’67  50w 
“This  book  wUl  probably  stand  as  the  defini¬ 
tive  history  of  [the  period.  The  authors]  have 
written  a  well-documented  and  authoritative 
hook.  To  be  sure,  they  offer  no  apology  for 
Southern  officialdom.  In  fact,  they  are  devast- 
tingly  critical  of  Southern  leaders,  particularly 
state  governors  of  the  last  30  years,  who  have 
bungled  their  many  opportunities  to  ‘refrain 
from  enlarging  the  crisis.’  [They  are]  equally 
critical  of  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department. 

.  .  .  As  far  as  Negro  leaders  are  concerned, 
the  authors  seem  to  suggest  that  there  are  none. 
...  A  book  of  interest  to  specialists  and  in¬ 
formed  readers.”  J.  M.  Carter 

Library  J  92:3649  O  15  ’67  200w 
“[This]  is  a  scholarly  text,  crammed  full  of 
facts,  documents  and  statistics  that  will  be 
indispensable  to  future  historians  and  political 
scientists.  .  .  .  [It  has]  I  suppose,  an  ‘inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach’  that  uses  the  skills  of 
the  political  scientist,  the  social  historian,  the 
anthropologist,  the  psychologist  and  not  the 
least,  the  writer.  Since  [the  authors]  are  ‘only’ 
journalists,  and  have  no  great  ‘training,’  no 
credentials,’  one  can  only  admire  their  achieve¬ 
ment  all  the  more.  ...  In  any  event  they  have 
written  a  beautiful  book:  beautiful  in  its  blend 
of  documentation  and  passion;  beautiful  in  its 
clear  direct  language:  beautiful  in  its  persistent 
fairness  to_  what  really  happened,  no  matter 
how  tempting  a  little  bit  of  retrospective  dis- 
finally,  beautiful  in  its 
stubborn  refusal  to  make  flashy,  appealing"  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  a  region  that  has  always 
been  prey  to  the  global  and  partisan  conclu- 
sions  of  its  observers.”  Robert  Coles 

New  Repub  157:20  D  16  ’67  1750w 
“The  book  is  neither  well  written  nor  well 
constructed.  It  drifts  and  rambles,  and  vet  it 
thereby  acquires  a  greater  authenticity.  A' more 
sophis^cated  book  might  have  had  far  less 
*^*.*®'  the  cruelty,  the  fear,  the 
dedication,  patience,  and  suffering  of  those 
years  come .  through.  .  .  .  The  bewilderment 
many  white  people  in  the 
South  shines  forth  .  .  .  and  there  is  a  powerful 
sense  of  men  and  women — black  and  white 
segregationist  and  integratlonist— caught  up  In 
histormal^^orces  they  could  not  comprehend.” 

Sat  R  50:21  D  30  '67  750w 


Aijt;  dook:  on  the  tahnn 
Pantheon  *1  $4.95 

181  Philosophy,  Hindu.  Philosophy,  Modern 

intellectual  explorations  of  vari- 

(Libra??*?)'  BiblSSh/.^'^'*^ 


-oook,  which  is  both  as  siTYrnifi 
pretentious  as  its  title,  Alan  wItts  ^  now 

hf%orticular^fo?'^  A  makes  a' case, 

expSed'Yn  the"  UpanTshlYs!^ 

shad's  'Ts^^t  \*'othT?|  St?  Yxc??t*'&"o?-. 
and  the  buht-in  corollary  that  ‘T?5Ye^  it’  fol- 

«  *  •  *  .^v^tts  makes  his  single  noinf  nn-ow'i 

and  again  in  this  over-long  slim  book^  often  in 

r  •  •  ble.also  tries  to  be  intellie-ent 

KemYth^lhmlY'Lr?  oY  Alexande?"-VV?SlicotD 

sf^uments  are  a^avs'  charmtagly  ?f- 

Book  Week  p4  P  6  ’67  750w 

Cholc#  4:433  J®  ’6T  180w 
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“Dr.  Watts  has  written  many  books  on 
Eastern  philosophy  and  comparative  religion 
and  in  this,  his  ISth  book,  he  continues  his 
perceptive  and  stimulating  intellectual  explora¬ 
tions.  ...  As  [hisl  view  of  life  is  lighthearted 
and  his  idiom  strikingly  up-to-date  his  books 
are,  for  all  the  seriousness  of  their  theme, 
pleasurably  i-eadable.  His  essential  .contribution 
as  a  philosopher  is  to  bring  insights  from  the 
Eastern  religions,  especially  the  Vedanta  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Hinduism,  to  bear  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Western  man’s  misuse  of  his  tech¬ 
nological  knowledge  to  the  point  of  his  im¬ 
minent  destruction.  A  timely,  thoughtful,  rele¬ 
vant  book.  Highly  recommended  for  all  college 
and  public  libraries.”  Harold  Lancour 

Library  J  91:5626  N  15  '66  130w 
“Mr.  Watts,  a  successful  author-lecturer  in 
his  special  fields,  must  know  well  the  kind  of 
audience  he  is  accustomed  to  command.  His 
uses  of  colloquial  speech,  current  slang,  beat 
lingo,  and  even  occasional  outrageous  puns  are 
obviously  deliberate  devices  to  jolt  his  readers 
into  paying  closer  attention  to  some  solemn 
matters.  On  the  whole  these  shrewd  attention- 
getting  devices  appear  to  work  quite  well,  al¬ 
though  once  or  twice,  for  this  reader  at  least, 
the  technique  seemed  stretched  dangerously 
near  the  snapping  point.  .  .  .  However  .  .  .  such 
extraneous  bits  of  jocosity  do  not  mean  that 
tlie  author  is  unaware  of  the  urgency  of  one  of 
today’s  most  pressing  problems:  that  of  mans 
gro-wing  sense  of  alienation  and  meanisigless- 
ness  in  the  increasingly  complex  and  impersoml 
world  ill  which  he  finds  himself.  .  .  .  If  Mr. 
Watts  sets  out  to  jolt  his  readers,  he  also 
knows  how  to  stretch  their  imaginations,  for  no 
one  is  capable  of  writing  on  abstruse  subjects 
with  greater  lucidity  and  cogency.”  N.  W.  Ross 
Sat  R  49:23  D  31  ’66  llOOw 
Va  Q  R  43:xcii  spring  ’67  80w 


WATTS,  K.  G.  O.,  jt.  auth.  Probability:  the 
science  of  chance.  See  Razzell,  A.  &. 


colonial  problems.  Professor  Watts’s  detailed, 
perceptive  and  extremely  well  balanced  study 
will  prove  indispensable.  .  .  .  He  has  produced 
what  will  surely  be  a  standard  work.  He  has 
managed  to  get  inside  the  particular  problems 
of  each  territory,  and  his  comments  on  these 
problems  are  themselves  valuable.  He  has  had 
to  assimilate  a  vast  mass  of  infoi-mation,  and 
he  has  presented  it  in  a  well-organized  and 
readable  foi-m.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  book 
for  the  general  reader  so  much  as  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  but  the  general  reader  with  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  period  of  decolonization 
could  read  it  with  profit.” 

TLS  p70  Ja  26  ’67  240w 


WATTS  WRITERS’  WORKSHOP.  From  the 
ashes.  See  Schulberg,  B.,  ed. 


WAUTHIER,  CLAUDE.  The  literature  and 

thought  of  modern  Africa;  a  survey;  tr.  by 

IShirley  Kay.  323p  $8  Praeger 

809.896  African  literature.  Negroes  in  Africa. 

Negro  literature — History  and  criticism 

67-11467 

The  author  analyzes  aspects  of  African  cui- 
ture  through  an  examination  of  "the  works  of 
more  than  150  writers.  .  .  .  [He  seeks  to 
describe]  a  cultural  revival  that  includes,  along 
with  the  .  .  .  literary  aspect  of  negritude,  an- 
thi’opology,  history,  law,  theology  and  folklore. 

.  .  .  [He  includes  in  this  survey]  not  only  con¬ 
temporary  writers  from  French-,  English-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  Africa,  and  French-  and 
Spamsh-speaking  writers  from  the  Cambbean 
but  also  the  work — 18th  centui-y  and  earlier— 
of  the  first  African  intellectuals  writing  in 
European  languages.”  (Nation)  This  is  a  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  original  French  edition 
L'Afrique  des  Africalns:  Inventaire  de  la 
Ndgritude,  1964.  Bibliography.  Index,  of  names. 
Index  of  subjects  and  titles  of  works. 


WATTS.  K.  G.  O.,  jt.  auth.  This  is  4:  the  idea 
of  a  number.  See  Razzell,  A.  G. 


WATTS,  R.  L.  New  federations;  experiments  in 

the  Commonwealth.  419p  pi  $11.20  Oxford 
321  Commonwealth  of  Nations— PolRics^^^^ 

The  author  discusses  federalism  in  India, 
Pakistan  Malaysia,  Nigeria,  the  West  Indies 
Snd  I&esia  and  Nyasaland.  In^the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  he  considers  “the  motives  which  lead  them 
to  adopt  a  form  of  federalism.  Next  .  .  .  he 
examines  [their]  political  institutions,  discuss¬ 
ing  topics  like  intergovernmental  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  role  of  the  constitution. 
Finally,  he  evaluates  federalism  as  a  functional 
form  in  developing  countries.  (choice)  Bib¬ 
liography.  _ 

“Watts  seeks  to  explore  not  only  ‘questions 
of  institutional  structure  or  merely  ...  .  patterns 
of  social  forces,  but  rather  ...  the  interrelation 
of  the  two.’  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  fonnalistic 
study  of  six  federal  constitutions  and  the  fee- 
tors  that  brought  them  into  being..  .  .  ..  [One 
would  expect]  ■  some  systematic  discussion  of 
political  processes  at  the  level  of  constituent 
iinits  of  the  federations.  .  ..  .  We  learn  bttle  or 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  center-state  rela¬ 
tions  evolved  in  These  six  nations  once  the 
cinrftitiition  had  been  drafted.  Thi.s  book  may 
therefore  be  useful  to  a  constitutional  lawyer 
concerned  with  federal  systems,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  achieve  the  balanced  vie w^  of  federal - 
ism  that  was  intended  by  the  author.”  M.  F. 

Franda  372;176  J1  ’67  390w 

“Watts  focuses  on  parties  for  only  12  pages, 
on  electoral  systems  for  only  two,  on  intw- 
est  groups  not  at  all.  Further  weakening  the 
hook  IS  W.atts’  failure  to  rigorously  test  hy¬ 
potheses  He  frequently  fails  to  marshall  com- 
Soiiing  evidence.  Perhaps  the  m.ost  useful  parts 
this  book  are  a  25-page  statistical  appendix, 
tovering  topics  like  sources  of  government  rev¬ 
enues  and  a  12-page  bibliography,  .  .  ..  JThis] 
fs  a  marginal  purchase  for  most  libraries. 

Choice  4:588  J1  67  220w 

■RAvipwed  bv  A.  C.  Ca-irns 

Reviewea^oy  spring-summer 

'67  140w  ^  ^  _ 

^ipekinff  to  malce  an  inxormeci 
Jud^ent  of  thl  fedefal  solution  to  Britain’s 


Christian  Century  84:209  F  15  '67  60w 

“The  original  1964  French  edition  .  .  .  closed 
with  the  Addis  Ababa  conference  of  May  1963. 
This  revised  version  has  been  up-dated  to 
early  1966,  but  only  in  respect  to  major  politi¬ 
cal  events.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wauthier  has  excluded  oral 
folklore,  Negro  writers  in  Arabic,  and  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  because  his 
primary  interest  has  been  the  development  of 
nationalist  thought  as  expressed  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  colonial  powers.  The  result  is  a 
valuable  and  useful  introductory  survey.”  Har¬ 
old  Lancour 

Library  J  92:578  F  1  ’67  130w 

“Even  without  the  interest  of  its  thesis,  this 
book  might  stand  alone  as  a  unique  anthology 
of  Negro  thought  and  literature  from  Gustavus 
Vasa  [to  the  present].  .  .  .  The  Negro  per¬ 
sonality  is  approached  neither  as  a  mystique 
nor  as  a  reaction  to  the  white  personality  but 
as  a  positive  human  value — although,  in  ‘The 
New  Desdemona,’  for  example,  a  fascinating 
chapter  on  the  treatment  in  Negro  literature  of 
black-white  sexual  taboos,  Wauthier  shows  the 
extent  to  which  that  personality  has  been  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  attitudes  of  the  white  world. 

In  an  outstanding  chapter  on  politically 
committed  literature,  Wauthier  presents  the 
coiitroversy  over  the  value  of  negritude  as  a 
call  to  revolt  and/or  the  exaltation  of  Negro 
values,  in  particular  through  a  comparison  of 
the  views  of  Ezekiel  Mphahlele  and  Frantz 
Fohon.  .  .  .  The  real  meaning  of  negritude 
is  to  be  understood  and  evaluated  ...  in  this 
consummately  informative  and  elegantly  writ¬ 
ten  book.”  Nadine  Gordimer 

Nation  204:822  Je  26  ’67  1700w 


“[This]  book,  which  Is  understandably 
weighted  on  the  francophone  side,  is  a  useful 
•eminder  that  nigritude  is  not  simply  a  literary 
ir  artistic  movement,  like  surrealism  or  cub- 
sm  .  .  .  Every  major  view  on  the  nature  of 
acism  can  be  found  here.  .  The  trouble 
i,bout  this  very  eclecticism,  which  looks  at  all 
vorks  of  literature  as  evidence,  alongside  eth- 
lological,  historical  and  political  theses,  is 
hat  everything  becomes  of  equal  value.  .  .  . 
"'lie  effect  is  to  obscure  the  one  distinction 
vhich  really  matters  where  literature  is  con- 
■erned.  the  distinction  between  good  work 
ind  bad  .  .  .  [and  Wauthier’s]  lament  that  the 
iterature  has  too  often  been  looked  at  ‘purely 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  literary  criticism’  can 
)e  stood  on  its  head.” 

TLS  p705  Ag  3  ’67  360w 
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WAVELL,  STEWART.  Trances  [by]  Stewart 
Wavell,  Audrey  Butt  [and]  Nina  Epton.  263p 
il  col  11  $7.95  Dutton 

133.9  Spiritualism  67-11941 

This  work  “consists  of  thirty  .  .  .  chapters 
on  the  observation  of  trances,  together  with  re¬ 
ports  of  other  dramatic  states,  actions  and  hap¬ 
penings  (tigrantiiropy,  fire-walking,  ghosts),  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wavell,  a 
broadcaster,  who  conceived  and  edited  the 
book,  writes  seven  chapters  on  Malaya;  Miss 
Butt,  an  ethnologist  at  the  Pitt  Rivers  Museum, 
Oxford,  is  responsible  for  twelve  on  the  Aka- 
waio  Indians  of  the  former  Bi-itish  Guiana;  and 
Miss  Epton,  the  travel  writer,  presents  eleven 
on  Morocco,  Algeria,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Java,  and 
Japan.”  (TLS)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Dr.  Butt  maintains  a  scientific  objectivity, 
Mr.  Wavell  is  an  interested  observer,  and  Miss 
Epton  usually  manages  to  become  involved  and 
is  accepted  as  a  believer.  The  variety  of  atti¬ 
tudes  adds  interest,  and  the  handsome  illustra¬ 
tions  enhance  the  text.  For  college  libraries  and 
for  public  libraries  where  there  is  an  interest 
in  cultural  anthropology.”  E.  T.  Smith 

Library  J  92;1948  My  15  ’67  160w 
“[The]  contributions  are  intermingled,  so  that 
the  reader  is  constantly  shunted  from  one 
style,  region  or  viewpoint  to  another.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  parts  remarkably  lush  .  .  .  much  is 
hack  travelogue;  some  is  naively  hearty.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  descriptions  are  based  on  fieeting 
Impressions  made  upon  bystanders  largely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  languages  and  beliefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  observed.  The  acts  and  apparent  condi¬ 
tions  classed  as  ‘trances’  demand  analysis  in 
terms  of  medicine,  neuro-physiology,  and  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  at  least,  but  none  of  the  writers 
is  a  practitioner  of  these  or  any  related  sci¬ 
ences.  There  are  no  argued  conclusions  which 
add  in  any  essential  respect  to  the  results  of 
Mircea  Eliade’s  great  comparative  compen¬ 
dium  Shamanism  [BRD  19641.  The  book’s  chief 
value  as  reliable  information  lies  in  Dr.  Butt’s 
ninety-odd  pages  on  the  Akawaio.  .  .  .  The  eth¬ 
nologist’s  account  is  rather  fiat,  earnest,  and 
unspeculative;  but  the  report  is  the  fruit  of 
long  residence  among  the  people,  and  a  serious 
attempt  to  understand  their  experiences  in  their 
own  idiom.” 

TLS  p2S9  Ap  6  ’67  500w 


The  WAY  things  work;  an  illustrated  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  technology  [Eng  title:  The  univer¬ 
sal  encyclopedia  of  machines  or  how  things 
work].  690p  il  $8.95  Simon  &  Schuster 
603  Technology — Dictionaries  67-27972 

This  volume  has  been  designed  “to  give  the 
layman  an  understanding  of  how  things  work, 
from  the  simple  mechanical  functions  of  modern 
life  to  the  .  .  .  basic  scientific  principles  and 
complex  industrial  processes  that  affect  our 
well-being.  .  .  .  When  it  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished,  m  Germany  [in  1963],  this  book  was 
called  WIe  funktionlert  das?  (How  Does  It 
Work?)  That  question  remains  the  key  to  the 
purpose  and  layout  of  the  book.”  (Foreword) 
Index. 


Reviewed  by  Marvin  Kitman 

Book  World  p8  D  17  ’67  1200w 
“Each  double-page  spread  is  devoted  to  one 
particular  item,  without  regard  to  Intricacy. 
.  .  .  On  the  right-hand  side  of  each  spread  is  a 
diagram  or  a  series  of  diagrams  in  red  and 
black,  drawn  and  labeled  neatly  and  clearly. 
On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  is  descriptive 
matter  m  relatively  small  print.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  varies  in  length.  The  electric  bell  gets  a 
third  of  a  page,  the  electron  microscope  a  full 
page.  .  .  .  The  language  barrier  occasionallv  In- 
Wudes.  .  .  .  [The  translation]  is  into  English 
English,  or  even  Continental  English,  rather 
than  into  American  English.  .  .  .  However  I 
found  no  evidence  of  inaccuracies  generally.  , 
The  book  is  exhaustive,  and  has  an  excellent 
index.  .  ,  .  There  is  mention  of  things  as  dis¬ 
parate  as  fuses,  dry  ice,  television  cameras, 

.  .  .  and  eyeglasses.  Naturally,  the  book  is  not 
a  panacea.  It  will  not  reallv  tell  vou  how  every¬ 
thing  works.  How  much  it  can  successfully  ex¬ 
plain  .  .  .  depends  entirely  on  what  you  already 
know.  .  .  .  The  text  is  not  geared  to  beginners  ” 
Isaac  Asimov 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  N  19  '67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:42  N  18  ’67  50w 
“For  those  who  nourish  any  technical  curi¬ 
osity  at  all — if  only  because  they  would  like  to 
respond  with  a  semblance  of  intelligence  to  their 
children  s  questions— this  lucid  book  provides  a 
thorough  collection  of  answers.  ...  If  [It]  has 


any  notable  failing,  it  is  that  in  many  cases  its 
anonymous  authors,  with  Teutonic  thorough¬ 
ness,  tell  more  about  devices  and  processes  than 
most  people  want  to  know.  To  explain  the  way 
a  safety  match  works,  for  example,  they  begin 
with  a  log  not  yet  stripped  of  its  bark.” 

Time  90:83  D  22  ’67  390w 


WEATHERBY,  MEREDITH,  Jt.  ed.  The  masb 
ers’  book  of  Ikebana.  See  Richie,  D. 


WEATHERBY,  WILLIAM  J.,  jt.  ed.  The  Negro 
in  New  York.  See  Ottley,  R. 


WEATHERBY,  WILLIAM  J.  Out  of  hiding, 

264p  $4,95  Doubledajt 

67-10976 

“Abu,  a  young  African  in  the  United  States 
on  a  grant  to  study  life  in  America,  resents 
the  depressing  social  position  of  the  Negro 
and  always  dresses  in  his  native  robes  in  order 
to  attract  the  respect  that  he  believes  is  due 
him.  .  .  .  [The  author,]  an  English  newspaper¬ 
man.  recounts  Abu’s  initiation  into  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  racial  crises  in  this  country,  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  which  erupted  in  tiarlem  during 
a  recent  hot  summer.”  (Library  J) 


[A]  boring,  tame,  and  silly  [novel].  .  .  . 
The  people  are  cardboard  types  shuffled  about 
in  an  unfocused  plot.  .  .  .  [What]  makes  this 
a  real  soap  opera  is  [Abu’s]  friendship  with 
Connie  Kaufman,  widow  of  an  American 
benator  who  met  a  tragic  death  before  he 
cpuld,  capture  the  presidency.  She  is  a  thinly 
disguised  portrait  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  .  .  . 
l3ut  it’s  such  a  lifeless  caricature  that  only 
her  libel  lawyer  could  care.  .  .  .  [It]  does  little 
to  clarify  either  the  civil  rights  movement  or 
^^erica’s  troubled  relationship  with  Africa. 
It  lacks  the  focus  of  James  Baldwin’s  books, 
the  bitterness  of  Le  Rol  Jones.  ...  As  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  literature,  its  significance  is 
negligible.”  T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  26:460  Mr  16  ’67  600w 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Cayton 

Library  J  92:1033  Mr  1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Ian  Hamilton 

New  Statesman  71:737  My  20  ’66  450w 
“The  Harlem  scenes  .  .  .  are  sharply  drawn 
and  close  to  accurate  in  most  cases.  .  .  .  After 
reading  [this]  novel,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Africans’  dilemma  in  the  West  is  stUl 
begging  for  further  exploration,  but  begging 
less,  because  of  the  astute  treatment  Mr. 
Weatherby  has  given  it.  The  civil-rights 
movement.  Black  Nationalism  and  an  African 
awakening  to  the  true  nature  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  both  Africa  and  the  United  States  are 
richly  varied  themes.  They  will  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  many  more  novels,  dramas  and 
poems.”  J.  H.  Clarke 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Mr  5  '67  490w 


.±ne  contraaictions  or  Mr.  weatherby  s  ma¬ 
terial  were  bound  to  collide  not  only  with  each 
other  but  also  with  the  impossible  virtuosity 
demanded  by  the  book’s  structure.  The  in¬ 
evitable  deficiency  appears  less  in  a  lack  of 
coherence  than  in  one  of  emotional  pres¬ 
sure.  .  .  .  Breaking  the  Silence  [BRD  1966] 
was  embarrassing  and  painful  but  much  more 
compelling  than  anything  here  because  the 
author  had  been  pained  and  embarrassed  while 
living  the  experience,  as  he  has  not  lived 
Abu  s.  Yet  he  has  caught  fairly  accurately 
the  state  of  both  the  racial  maelstrom  and  of 
Abu’s  mind.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  a  more 
concise  manual  to  either  condition.  Of  the 
two  books  [this]  is  the  better  journalistic 
achievement.” 


TLS  p479  My  26  '66  460w 


WtAVt-K,  JOHN 


iiic  man,  me 


court,  the  era.  406p  $7.96  Little' 

347.9  Warren,  Earl.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
.  ,  .  ,  67-18106 

the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  Court's  rulings  influencing 
American  history  since  1954,  such  as  the  cases 
concerning  pornography,  school  desegregation 

the  \^rren®'^mm?s”s1or*investteatIon  of^PresN 
T®4le^f"ca®sel®Indlx.®®^”^^  discussed. 


Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Drlnan 

America  117:484  O  28  '67  170w 
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Reviewed  by  F.  C.  Shapiro 

Book  World  p4  O  1  ’67  1350w 


Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Stout 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  D  23  ‘67 

40  Ow 


“Mr.  Weaver  does  treat  the  Brown  decision 
and  the  Warren  Commission’s  investigation  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  with  style  and  in¬ 
terest,  but  the  rest  of  the  book  tends  to  be 
lengthy,  rambling  and  unobjective,  and  not  of 
particular  promise  for  libraries.”  M.  A.  Hecker 
Library  J  92:2761  Ag  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Laurie  May 

Library  J  92:3877  O  15  ’67  IlOw  [TA] 
‘‘In  Mr.  Weaver  .  .  .  [Warren]  has  little  more 
tlian  a  eulogist.  A  little  more,  for  there  is  some 
factual  reporting  in  the  book,  but  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  detached  appraisal.  .  .  .  Mr.  Weaver 
finds  some  blemishes  on  the  civil  libertarian 
record,  not  least  of  them  Warren’s  support  of 
the  evacuation  of  Japanese-Americans  from  the 
West  Coast  early  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Ihese  blemishes  are  candidly  reported.  .  .  . 
Such  Instances  of  reportorlal  honesty  are  no 
help,  however.  They  do  not  render  the  card¬ 
board  three-dimensional,  and  they  nowhere  di¬ 
vert  the  stream  of  eulogy.”  A.  M.  Bickel 
New  Repub  157:36  O  7  ’67  850w 
“[The  author]  pinpoints  his  sources  and  sup¬ 
plies  good  footnotes.  .  .  .  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  area  of  real  interest— Earl  Warren’s  per¬ 
formance  on  the  Supreme  Court — ^Mr.  Weaver 
does  little  more  than  list  the  big  cases  and  tell 
how  the  Chief  Justice  voted.  He  makes  no  ap¬ 
praisals,  gives  us  no  analysis,  offers  no 
thoughts  on  why  the  Chief  Justice  came  out  as 
he  did  in  a  case  and  what  the  real  arguments 
about  that  position  are.”  Anthony  Lewis 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  S  24  >^67  900w 
‘‘[A  noteworthy  biography]  but  the  treatment 
of  the  Court  years  is  inevitably  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  the  Chief  Justice’s  record  is  incomplete 
and  because  the  impact  of  decisions  on  reappor¬ 
tionment,  censorship,  and  criminal  law  may  not 
be  measured  for  decades.  .  .  .  Weaver  com¬ 
partmentalizes  the  Court’s  principal  decisions 
by  theme,  and  he  supplies  excellent  short  intro¬ 
ductions  that  provide  the  framework  for  an 
understanding  of  what  the  Court  did,  and  why. 
.  .  .  Weaver,  who  has  also  published  The 
Great  Experiment  [BRD  1965],  an  account  of 
the  everyday  workings  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  writes  warmly  of  Warren’s  devotion  to 
his  large  and  robust  family.  .  .  .  [The]  thirty- 
five-page  critique  of  the  Warren  Commission’s 
Investigation  of  the  assassination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  is  superb.”  Donald  Young 
Sat  R  50:48  N  18  ’67  600w 


WEAVER,  WARREN.  U.S.  philanthropic  foun¬ 
dations:  their  history,  structure,  management, 
and  record;  with  contributions  by  George  M. 
[sic]  Beadle  [and  others],  492p  il  $7.95  Harper 
361.7  Charities  67-22534 

In  his  preface  the  author  "states  that  the 
purpose  of  his  book  is  to  bring  dependable  in¬ 
formation  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  existence  of  foundations  as  tax-free 
institutions.  .  .  .  [He]  reviews  and  criticizes 

the  work  of  philanthropic  foundations . 

[The  book]  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first 
part,  exposition  on  the  history,  philosophy, 
management  and  policies  of  foundations  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Weaver;  the  second  part,  evaluation 
and  analysis  of  the  contributions  and  effects 
of  foundation  influence,  is  written  by  18  dif¬ 
ferent  contributors  that  include  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son  and  Brock  Chisholm.”  (Library  J) 


‘‘[The  author]  gives  his  own  qualifications 
for  writing  the  book:  28  years  with  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  as  well  as  subsequent  and 
associated  experience  with  foundations  and  fed- 
deral  granting  agencies.  He  also  draws  upon 
the  assistance  of  other  scholars  and  specialists. 

.  The  result  is  a  reference  work  of  outstand¬ 
ing  value.”  Sophie  Mitrisin 

Library  J  92:2939  S  1  ’67  150w 


‘‘[Primarily]  this  is  a  primer  on  foundations 
written  by  a  man  who  is  clearly  convinced  of 
their  social  value  and  of  the  essential  merits 
of  their  philanthropic  influence.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
the  lack  of  extended  analysis  of  the  contempor¬ 
ary  and  future  role  of  the  foundations  .  .  . 
sometimes  gives  this  book  the  tone  of  a  me¬ 
morial  Mr.  Weaver  himself  discusses  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  foundations  will,  in  the  future, 
nave  to  serve  increasingly  as  the  critics  and 
evaluators  of  programs  financed  by  other  sources 
(often  the  Government),  and  that  they  will 
have  to  support  experiments  and  innovations 
beyond  those  to  which  the  Government  will 
give  assistance.  The  question  is,  what  kind 


of  innovations,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction? 
.  .  .  From  now  on  there  will  be  ample  support 
for  the  cyclotron;  But  who  will  finance  reform? 
Mr.  Weaver’s  otherwise  valuable  book  touches 
these  points,  but  his  emphasis  on  the  activities 
and  directions  of  the  past  provides  insufficient 
guidance  for  the  future.”  Peter  Schragg 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p3  O  22  ’67  1150w 


WEBER,  ARNOLD  R.,  jt.  auth.  Strategies  for 
the  displaced  worker.  See  Shultz,  G.  P. 


WEBSTER,  DAVID.  Brain- boosters;  pub.  for 
the  Am.  mus.  of  natural  history  [line  11; 
Graphic  arts  division  of  the  Museum],  14yp 
$3.50  Doubleday 

793.7  Scientific  recreations — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-21913 

"Using  eveiyday  .  .  ,  household  supplies,  the 
author  presents  some  three  hundred  science 
riddles.  The  experiments  range  through  biol¬ 
ogy,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  .  .  .  Gi’ades  eight  to  ten.”  (Best 
Sell) 


"This  small  volume  will  stimulate  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  in  a  most  pleasant  way. 
.  .  .  'rhough  written  for  the  young,  parents 
will  also  be  intrigued  by  the  challenge  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  ’why’.  For  those  who  ‘give  up’  an 
explanation  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book.”  J.  J.  Keenan 

Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  80w 


“Children  who  like  all  kinds  of  puzzles  as 
well  as  those  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
enigmas  of  nature  will  enjoy  this  book.  .  .  . 
Most  libraries  will  want  [this.]  Photos,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  sketches  are  clear  and  easy  to 
understand.  .  .  .  Grades  four  to  six.”  M.  I. 
Purucker 

Library  J  92:886  F  15  ’67  180w 


WEBSTER,  STATEN  W.,  ed.  The  disadvan¬ 
taged  learner:  knowing,  understanding,  edu¬ 
cating;  a  collection  of  original  and  published 
articles.  644p  $7.50  Chandler  pub. 

371.9  Socially  handicapped  children — Edu¬ 
cation  66-14671 

A  compilation  of  readings.  Part  One  identi¬ 
fies  and  describes  “several  categories  of  dis¬ 
advantaged  persons  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  Special  populations  discussed 
include  the  American  Indian,  Japanese  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  American  Negro,  several  Spanish¬ 
speaking  populations,  migrant  farm-children, 
Appalachian  children,  youth-gang  societies,  and 
teenage  culture.  .  .  .  Part  Two  is  directed  at 
the  educational  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
learner.  .  .  .  [Part  Three  contains]  experiences 
and  programs.  .  .  .  They  cover  teaching,  guid¬ 
ance,  administration,  curriculum  development, 
parent  involvement,  reading,  specific  subject- 
areas,  and  omnibus  approaches.”  (Harvard  Ed 
R)  Bibliographies.  Index. 


‘‘Webster’s  work  compares  favorably  with 
other  similar  books  .  .  .  and  is  more  oriented 
toward  education  and  teacher  training  than  .  .  . 
[F.]  Riesman’s  Culturally  Deprived  Child  [BRD 
1962],  Part  III  .  .  .  should  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  prospective  and  inservice 
teachers.  .  .  .  Highly  recommended  as  a  re¬ 
source  book  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  dealing  with  education.” 

Choice  4:327  My  ’67  150w 
‘‘[This]  volume  contains  useful  Information 
and  provocative  ideas.  .  .  .  What  is  missing  in 
[the  first  part]  is  an  effort  at  placing  these 
several  observations  into  a  context  that  is 
meaningful  for  educational  planning.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  variety  of  subgroups  are  de¬ 
scribed,  but  an  interpretation  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  and  conditions  is  not  provided.  .  .  . 
[The]  section  on  pupil’s  problems  is  interest¬ 
ing,  but  is  primarily  an  accumulation  of  indi¬ 
viduals’  observations  or  experiences  with  small 
groups.  We  do  not  see  in  this  section  an  over¬ 
view  or  an  Integrated  summary  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  The 
reader  will  have  to  draw  conclusions  for  him¬ 
self  relative  to  the  overall  picture.  .  .  .  [Web¬ 
ster’s]  contribution  rests  In  the  collecting  of  the 
papers  into  an  Interesting  and  reasonably  well- 
balanced  group.”  E.  W.  Gordon 

Harvard  Ed  R  37:325  spring  ’67  700w 


WEBSTER,  T.  B.  L.  The  art  of  Greece:  the 
age  of  Hellenism  [Eng  title:  Hellenistic  art], 
243p  il  col  il  maps  $6.95  Crown 

709.01  Art,  Greek.  Art,  Roman  66-26188 
This  account  extends  from  the  fourth  through 
the  first  century  B.C.  The  author.  Professor  of 
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WEBSTER,  T.  B.  1..— Continued 
Greek  at  University  College,  London,  describes 
architecture,  sculpture,  mosaic  work,  painting, 
masks,  coinage  and  book-illustration.  He  “in¬ 
troduces  his  subject  by  examining  the  political 
and  intellectual  background  of  the  Hellenistic 
Age  and  distinguishing  between  the  Early,  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  Late  Hellenistic  periods.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Chronological  table.  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


“[The  author]  has  attempted  to  give  his 
readers  a  sufficiently  complete  picture  of  the 
period  to  make  his  discussion  of  its  art  meaning¬ 
ful.  His  woi'k  is  thus  more  than  just  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  art  but  an  introduction  to  the 
entire  Hellenistic  cultural  configuration.” 
Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:1820  My  1  ’67  160w 
“Everything  [Professor  Webster]  describes  is 
illuminated  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  background  of  the  Hellenistic  world, 
whether  it  be  a  simple  Tanagra  terracotta  or  a 
work  such  as  the  British  Museum  Apotheosis 
of  Homer  relief,  which  is  a  complex  document 
of  contemporary  literary  and  educational  theory. 
.  .  .  [However],  there  are  areas  of  Hellenistic 
art  on  which  he  touches  hardly  at  all — scarcely 
a  word  of  the  Seleucids  ...  or  Greco-Egyptian 
symbolism.  .  .  .  The  last  chapter  is  largely  de¬ 
voted,  as  it  should  be,  to  Rome  and  Professor 
Webster  is  keenly  aware  of  the  continuity  be¬ 
tween  Hellenistic  and  Roman  art  .  .  .  but  he 
gives  us  very  little  idea  of  the  sense  of  guilt 
with  which  many  of  Cicero’s  contemporaries 
reacted  to  the  influx  of  Greek  art  and  ideas. 
Nor  does  he  grasp  fully  the  individual  character 
of  the  Hellenistic  tradition  in  Italy.  .  .  .  [This 
book]  is  well  worth  reading  and  looking  at  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  art  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age.” 

TLS  p372  My  4  ’67  950w 


WECHSBERG,  JOSEPH,  ed.  The  murderers 
among  us.  See  Wlesenthal,  S. 


WEDDERSPOON,  A.  G.,  ed.  Religious  educa¬ 
tion,  1944-1984.  23Sp  $4.50  Humanities  press 
377  Religious  education.  Religion  in  the 
public  schools.  Education — Great  Britain 

[66-70183] 

This  is  a  collection  of  twelve  lectures,  being 
the  "proceedings  of  a  London  conference  of 
selected  educationalists  engaged  in  the  work  of 
religious  education  at  various  levels  of  the 
British  educational  system.”  (Choice) 


Choice  3:935  D  ’66  170w 
“Thp,  contributions  are  of  varied  value  and 
interest,  but  Harold  Loukes  on  the  secondary 
schools,  Miss  Parnaby  on  the  colleges  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  Dr.  Lee  on  recent  movements  in 
psychology  are  all  well  worth  reading.  .  .  , 
Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  part  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  final  chapter  which  summarizes 
the  findings  of  the  groups  who  met  to  discuss 
the  questions  raised  by  the  lecturers.  Thev 
discussed  whether  R.E.  should  continue  at  all 
under  the  present  statutory  arrangements 
and  expressed  pungent  criticisms  of  the 
agreed  syllabuses  and  the  content  and  ap¬ 
proach  of  university  courses  In  theology.  Most 
of  the  lecturers  reveal  that  they  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  wind  of  change  in  the  aJr.” 

TLS  p727  Ag  11  ’66  480w 


WEEKS, 

Institute. 


EDWARD.  The  Lowells  and  their 
202p  il  $6.75  Little 


374.2  Lowell  Institute  (Boston).  Lowell 
family  66-22676 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Carl  Bode 

Am  Hist  R  72:1093  Ap  ’67  650w 
Choice  4.T108  D  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  D.  B.  Little 

New  Eng  Q  40:113  Mr  ’67  750w 


WEEMS,  JOHN  EDWARD.  Peary;  the  ex¬ 
plorer  and  the  man;  based  on  his  personal 
papers.  362p  pi  $6.95  Houghton 


B  or  92  Peary,  Robert  Edwin.  Arctic 
regions.  North  Pole  67-10925 

This  biography  of  the  American  arctic  ex¬ 
plorer  who  reached  the  North  Pole  In  1909  Is 


“based  on  Peary’s  diaries,  journals,  letters,  and 
family  papers,  which  were  recentiy  opened 
for  the  first  time.”  (Library  J)  Genealogy. 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  F.  J.  Gallagher 

America  116:695  My  6  ’67  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  J.  E.  Caswell 

Am  Hist  R  73:247  O  ’67  320w 
Reviewed  by  Gordon  Harrison 

Book  V;^eek  p5  My  7  ’67  400w 
“Those  whose  eyas  turn  longingly  to  remote 
and  gloriously  dajigerous  regions  will  need  to 
know  only  one  thing  about  Edward  Weems’s 
book:  it  contains  some  unpublished  extracts 
from  Peary’s  journals.  And  wonderfully  de¬ 
tailed  extracts  they  are  too — full  of  perils  and 
heroism  on  the  'great  ice,’  food  caches  lost, 
crackling  ice,  blizzards,  and  sunglare.  .  .  . 
The  veiy  stuff  of  adventure  is  in  them.” 
Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  3  ’67 
75  Ow 


The  Arctic  trips  (eight  of  them)  are  in¬ 
teresting,  of  course,  and  informative  for  those 
with  a  sense  of  adventure  and  new  discovery, 
but  a  reader  without  Peary’s  ability  to  take 
punishment  must  be  forgiven  for  finding  them 
repetitious  and  all  (except  the  last)  confusingly 
the  same.”  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  234:113  Ap  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Morgan  Sherwood 

J  Am  Hist  54:432  S  ’67  320w 


nil  .  ri  suericK  (jooK.  s  taise  Claims  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Pole  first  are  disposed  of,  finally  we 
may  hope  (it  now  seems  he  was  never  even 
near  it),  in  a  summary  of  the  evidence  and  of 
^  reviewed  by  various  scientific  ami 

official  bodies.  .  .  .  [Weems’s]  style  is  rather 
pedestrian,  but  otherwise  this  is  a  good  biog¬ 
raphy  and  veiy  good  Arcticana.  Recommendeu 
for  all  libraries.”  Phyllis  Pope 

Library  J  92:769  F  15  ’67  200w 
Library  J  92:2049  My  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  David  Linton 

Natur  Hist  76:68  O  ’67  360w 
Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:14  J1  13  ’67  950w 
“A  g(3od  [biography,  this]  is,  in  a  sense, 
an  autobiography,  for  the  largest  part  of  it  Is 
^  9^*^  letters,  diaries,  and 

reports.  Mr.  Weems  is  the  first  to  have  un- 
access  to  this  material,  and  It  has 
P”  blni  to  give  us  what  we  have  never 

portrait  of  the  man  that  ex- 
Splore/”®  triumphant  determination  of  the 


New  Yorker  43:153  Ap  1  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Tobin 

Sat  R  50:25  Ji  1  ’67  420w 
TLS  P11S7  D  7  ’67  700w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxx  summer  ’67  170w 


wtiuMAN,  JEROME,  other 
52ip  $6.95  Random  house 


people  s  money. 

..,r-  67-14470 

victor  Smith  is  three  years  old  when  his 
parents  lose  their  lives  on  the  Lusitania  He 
orMr°  wfm""  York  City]  with  the  tamfiy 

tPis  father’s  employer. 
-A-lthous'li  h©  livGs  witli  th6  family,  h©  n©v6r 
really  feels. that  he  is  one  of  them  This  is  the 
story  of  his  spectacular  rise  in  the  business 
world,  his  ffive  for  Harriet  Weld,  his  bondale 
to  Ins  boyhoocl  friend  Philip  Brandwiiie  and 
his  discovery  that  he  is  a  Jew  who  had  bien 
raised  as  a  gentile.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  W.  H.  Archer 

Best  Sell  27:103  Je  1  ’67  S50w 

+V,  book]  is  carefully  and  clearly  plotted 

the  characterization  is  straightforward  snd  irn  ’ 
complicated,  the  scenes  a?e  eSStfonaUy  re^ 
strame(i  and  dramatically  well  balaiiced  ^  It  Is 
also  characteristic  ,  in  that  no  depths  are 
sounded,  no  motivation  is  deeply  probed  *no 
smious  comment  on  the  human  "^condition  is 
•  -  A  last-minute  concern  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  character’s  discovery  that  he  is  TewHU 
seems  gratuitous  since  it  is  not  functional  In 
’  ’  %.  Perfect  for  the  lending  liffiSw  or 
for  light  reading"  but  not  essential  to  a  rniiAn 
tion  of  serious  modern  fiction  ”  collec- 

(Jhoice  4:837  O  ’67  ’  150w 
enough  of  the  ’°ln|redffi®nLs^  that 

Library  J  92:1953  My  16  ’67  IlOw 
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“Worse  even  than  treating  Jerome  Weidman 
seriously  as  a  novelist  who  has  failed  in  his 
latest  effort  is  watching  hnn  suddenly  trying 
to  take  himself  seriously.  .  .  LThis  is  Mr.  Weid- 
man’sl  umpteenth  book  since  I  Can  Get  It  for 
You  Wholesale  IBRD  1937].  .  .  .  [It]  is  a 
chronicle  of  a  self-made  tycoon’s  successes  and 
failures  in  life,  love,  friendship,  and  Big  Busi¬ 
ness.  'I’he  plot,  from  the  orphaning  of  Victor 
Smith  .  .  .  until  the  melodramatic  climax  three 
decades  later,  when  he  is  summoned  to  attempt 
to  straighten  out  the  mess  his  boyhood  chum  and 
lifelong  rival  has  made  of  his  life,  doesn’t  de¬ 
serve  the  space  it  would  take  to  describe  it. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  book  reads  like  a  no¬ 
vice’s  attempt  to  write  a  reverse-English  Great 
American  Novel  with  the  help  of  ojre  of  those 
One  Hundred  Sure-Selling  Plots  manuals.’ 
Joseph  Haas 

Sat  R  50:43  My  20  ’67  340w 
Time  89:136  My  19  ’67  180w 
TLS  pl053  N  9  ’67  170w 


WEIGLEY,  RUSSELL  F.  History  of  the  United 
States  army.  6SSp  pi  $12.95  Macmillan  (N  Y) 
355  U.S.  Army— History.  U.S.— Histoiy,  Mili- 
tciTy  67”16051 

In  this  “history  of  an  army  of  professionals 
and  citizen-soldiers,  written  Iby  the  autlnm  m 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Union  Army,  BRD 
1960],  .  .  .  policies  and  institutions,  administra¬ 
tors,  leaders  and  trends,  [from  the  17th  century 
to  the  present,  are  described.  .  .  .  The  author 
examines]  budgets  as  well  as  wars.  (N  i 
Times  Bk  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“There  are  a  few  soft  spots  in  this  other¬ 
wise  solid  study.  .  .  .  Weigley’s  denuncia¬ 

tion  of  McClellan,  without  due  regard  for  that 
officer’s  notable  accomplishments,  amounts  al¬ 
most  to  a  diatribe.  And  he  is  too.  sharply  hos¬ 
tile  to  such  capable  generals  as  Miles,  Mitchell, 
MacArthur,  and  even  Pershing.  Also,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  Weigley  accepts  too  readily  as  authori¬ 
ties  unbalanced  works  written  by  such  poor 
practitioners  of  the  historical  method  as  Ken¬ 
neth  P.  Williams,  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  and 
Fletcher  Pratt.  .  .  .  But  the  assets  of  the  study 
bulk  large.  .  .  .  lit]  is  better  when  dealing 
with  military  thought  and  the  periods  between 
the  wars  than  when  discussing  strategy,  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  command  problems  during  the  con¬ 
flicts  themselves.  Exceptionally  good  chapters 
are  those  concerned  with  the  continental  army, 
1775-1782,  the  professionalization  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  1821-1846,  the  new  ai-my,  1899-1914, 
and  the  World  War,  1917-1918.’’  W.  H.  Hassler 
J  Am  Hist  54:624  D  ’67  600w 
"[An]  excellent,  carefully  researched  military 
history.  .  .  .  Through  all  the  story  goes  the 
theme  of  the  constant  struggle  for  suprernacy 
waged  between  the  civilian  and  the  military 
powers.  The  origin,  development,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  made  bv  the  great  military  schools  are  ex¬ 
plained.  with  specific  credit  and  appreciation 
going  to  Dennis  Mahan  and  Sylvanus  Thayer. 
Lessons  learned  from  each  war  are  recounted 
also.  The  exhaustive  bibliographical  notes  com¬ 
prise  an  excellent  collection  of  sources.  .  .. . 
This  is  recommended  for  academic  and  public 
libraries.’’  E.  R.  Alexander 

Library  J  92:2156  Je  1  ’67  140w 
"[The  history]  is  almost  too  comprehensive, 
for  this  is  a  long  and  ponderous  book — 
lightened  here  and  there  by  Illuminating  quo¬ 
tations.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  general  reader. 

The  author’s  careful  and  cautious  analyses 
are  perceptive  in  some  phases,  too  superficial 
in  others.  He  is  generally  extremely  sympathet¬ 
ic  to  the  Army  and  follows  the  ‘party  line’  too 
much  in  his  accounts  of  the  Army’s  preparation 
for  World  War  11.  The  struggle  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  to  develop  armor  and  air 
power  is  not  adequately  described.  .  .  .  Yet, 
Mr  Weigley  is  uncompromising  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Army  in  Korea.  Again  and 
again  he  makes  a  fundamental  point:  .  .  .  that 
the  duality  of  the  U.S.  Army — the  combination 
of  the  professional  with  the  citizen  soldier — Is 
its  tremendous  political  and  social  strength.” 
H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  6  ’67  350w 


WEIK,  MARY  HAYS.  The  Jazz  man:  wood- 
cuts  by  Ann  Grifalconl.  42p  $3.50  Antheneum 
pubs. 

66-5716 

“Zeke.  a  nine-year-old  Negro  boy,  Is  so 
ashamed  of  his  limp  that  he  has  Isolated  him¬ 
self  from  his  Harlem  neighborhood  and  from 


other  children,  hiding  to  avoid  the  truant  of¬ 
ficer.  .  .  .  One  day  a  jazz  pianist  moves  in 
and  the  music  takes  Zeke  on  uncharted  emo¬ 
tional  and  imaginative  trips.  ...  In  the  course 
of  the  story  .  .  .  [Zeke’s  parents]  abandon 
him.  But  it  is  when  the  jazz  man  leaves,  too, 
that  Zeke  feels  the  greatest  loss.’’  (Book 
Week)  “Grades  four  to  five.”  (Library  J) 


“Rarely  do  [books  about  minority  groups] 
transcend  sociology  to  reach  the  realm  of 
artistic  truth  we  call  literature.  .  .  .  [This] 
is  one  of  the  rare  books  that  can  be  called  a 
classic.  .  .  .  Ann  Grifalconl’ a  rough-hewn 

woodcuts  are  as  sensitive,  unsentimental,  and 
radiant  as  the  text  itself.  .  .  .  [This  book]  em¬ 
bodies  the  hard  realism  of  the  Moynihan  re¬ 
port,  the  mythic  simplicity  of  Hansel  and 
Gretel  and  the  gentle  sadness  of  The  Little 
Prince,  [by  Antoine  de  Saint  Kxupery,  BRD 
1943].”  Beatrice  Gross 

Book  Week  pl4  F  12  ’67  170w 


“The  book  is  simple  enough  reading,  but 
behind  the  stark  understatement  lie  implica¬ 
tions  that  We  can  only  hope  are  too  complex 
for  the  very  young.  For  any  age,  however,  the 
moving  portrayal  of  a  nine-year-old  boy’s 
trust  and  Imagination  lifting  Idrn  above  squa¬ 
lor  and  despair  cannot  fail  to  rouse  wonder 
and  compassion.  Somber  woodcuts  echo  the 
disturbing  strains  and  haunting  overtones.  The 
reader  is  left  troubled  and  concerned.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:571  O  ’66  220w 


Reviewed  by  M.  B.  Bell 

Library  J  91:4344  S  16  ’66  120w 
Reviewed  by  Q.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p34  O  23  ’66  200w 


“[This  is  an]  honest  and  unusual  book.  .  .  . 
[It  is]  concerned  with  dilemmas  of  our  society, 
in  the  ways  that  changing  mores,  prejudice 
of  any  kind,  or  the  conflict  of  cultural  patterns 
affect  a  child.”  Zena  Sutherland 
Sat  R  60:45  Ja  28  ’67  90w 


WEINBERG,  ALVIN  M.  Reflections  on  big  sci¬ 
ence.  182p  $5.95  Mass.  inst.  of  technology 
507  Science — Research  67-14205 

The  “director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab¬ 
oratory  discusses  some  of  the  major  issues  of 
present-day  science  and  public  policy  in  this 
.  .  .  collection  of  essays.  Focusing  on  ‘big  sci¬ 
ence’ — nuclear  physics,  space  research  and  oth¬ 
er  fields  that  require  large  professional  staffs 
and  elaborate  equipment — he  reflects  on  the 
communication  of  scientific  information,  the 
structure  of  scientific  research  organizations, 
and  policy  making  for  science.”  (Library  J) 
Parts  of  this  volume  first  appeared  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
Physics  Today,  and  Science.  Index. 


“[The  author]  deals  with  the  opportunities 
big  science  offers  for  the  advancement  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  for  the  development  of  energy  sources, 
demonstrating  his  keen  awareness  of  the  inter¬ 
actions  between  science  and  values.  This  is  a 
significant  book  with  something  to  say  to  sci¬ 
entists  and  non-scientists  alike.”  Harold 
F'ruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:2799  Ag  ’67  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  Lapp 

Science  167:1026  S  1  ’67  850w 


WEINBERG,  BERNARD.  The  limits  of  sym¬ 
bolism:  studies  of  five  modern  French  poets. 
430p  $10  Univ.  of  Chicago  press 

841  French  poetry — History  and  criticism 

66-23703 

A  “study  of  the  meanings  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  by  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mallar- 
md,  Valerv  and  St.-J.  Perse.  It  is  also  an  exer¬ 
cise  in,  and  an  introduction  to.  the  methods  of 
poetic  analysis.  .  .  .  [The  author  applies]  the 
classic  French  methods  of  explication.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  The  chapters  were  written  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years  by  a  professor  of  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  and  literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 


“A  very  useful  book  for  French-reading  stu¬ 
dents  of  poetic  form.  For  college  and  larger 
public  library  collections.”  Dorothy  Curley 
Library  J  91:6088  D  15  ’66  120w 
“[This  book]  is  not,  as  the  title  might  sug¬ 
gest  ...  a  treatise  on  the  Symbolists.  .  .  .  The 
term  ‘symbol’  Is  interpreted  in  Its  broadest 
sense.  It  is  the  central  image  round  which  a 
poem  is  constructed:  the  swan  in  Baudelaire’s 
‘Le  Cygne’  or  Mallarme’s  ‘Le  vierge.  le  vivace 
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WEINBERG,  BERNARD— CowfiwMed; 

•t  le  bel  aujourd’hui.’  .  .  .  The  critic’s  aim  is 
‘the  identification  and  description  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  symbolized — of  that  second,  unexpressed 
half  of  the  metaphor’,  the  translation  of  the 
■symboi’  into  the  object  ‘symbolized’,  and  ‘the 
determination  of  what  special  effects  result 
from  the  use  of  a  symbolist  structure’.  The  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  be  hampered  ...  by  an  undue 
insistence  on  ‘structure’  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  elements  in  a  poem  and  by  the  rigidly  in¬ 
tellectual  nature  of  what  he  calls  ‘the  process 
of  recovery’.  ...  He  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  language  or  the  extraordinary  beauty 
ot  some  of  the  images  that  he  is  busily  fitting 
into  the  ‘structure’  of  the  poem.  His  work  is 
useful  in  so  far  as  it  encourages  a  more  care¬ 
ful  readmg  of  these  poets.  .  .  .  [He]  is  at  his 
best  m  the  long  analysis  of  Un  Coup  de  d6s.” 

TLS  p906  S  2S  ’67  470w 


WEINBERG,  IAN.  The  English  public  schools: 
the  sociology  of  elite  education.  225p  $6.25 
Atherton 


373.2  Public  schools  (Endowed) — England. 
Community  and  school  66-27938 


An  examination  of  “the  interrelationship  of 
the  public  schools  with  British  society.  .  .  . 
Basing  this  work  on  personal  visits  to  some  of 
the  schools,  data  obtained  from  headmasters, 
school  rules,  school  brochures,  and  school  mag¬ 
azines,  and  the  records  of  the  Public  School  Ap¬ 
pointments,  Bureau,  .  .  .  the  author  discusses 
.  .  .  the  historical  origin  of  the  public  schools, 
the  relative  stability,  of  the  public  school-edu¬ 
cated,  elite,  the  growing  role  of  the  universities 
in  gaming  entry  to  the  elite,  and  the  chances 

abolishing  the  public 
schools.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Index. 


In  this  well-documented  and  highly  readable 
volume.  Professor  Weinberg  (University  of  'Po- 
ronto)  sets  forth  reasons  for  the  considerable 
current  controversy  centering  on  the  English 
public  school.  .  .  .  The  need  for  curricula 
changes  is  pointed  up  since  science-related  and 
business  courses  have  gained  in  respectability. 
The  concluding  chapter  reaffirms  the  stability 
of  the  public  school  but  does  not  disregard  the 
inevitability  of  its  change.  For  comprehen¬ 
sive  collections  in  the  field  of  education.”  T. 
J.  Cole 

Library  J  92:235  Ja  15  ’67  ISOw 
Weinberg’s  close  assessment  of  a  ‘total’  insti- 
tutmn  s  enormous  capacity  to  educate  according 
to  blueprints  seems  keenly  relevant  for  metro¬ 
politan  universities  seiwing  more  and  more 
commuter-chents  with  Incredibly  different 
school  backgrounds.  He  succeeds,  too,  in  unit¬ 
ing.  thorough  research  and  readable  style  as 
amicable  bedfellows.”  John  Calam 
Sat  R  50:66  Ag  19  ’67  80w 


which  regarded  abduction  as  a  near-legitimate 
form  of  courtship,  its  appeai  will  be  chiefly  to 
specialists  in  18th-Century  social  history.” 
J.  F.  Moran 

Library  J  92:775  F  16  ’67  170w 
TLS  p684  J1  27  ’67  310w 


WEINER,  MYRON,  ed.  Modernization;  the 
dynamics  of  growth.  355p  $6.95  Basic  bks. 

301.2  Social  change.  Economic  conditions. 

Civilization,  Modern  66-19925 

“These  essays  were  originally  prepared  as 
lectures  for  Forum,  an  educational  radio  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Voice  of  America  for 
broadcast  throughout  the  world.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  efforts  of  twenty-flve  American 
scholars  to  present  -their  reflections  on  the 
most  challenging  problem  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury — how  modernization  occurs  and  how  it  can 
be  accelerated.”  (Pref)  Chapter  bibliograph¬ 
ies.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  R.  J.  Rummel 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:833  S  ’67  240w 
Choice  3:1050  Ja  ’67  60w 


“Underdeveloped  countries  undergoing  the 
traumas  of  modernization  have  become  vast 
laboratories  for  itinerant  American  social  sci¬ 
entists.  The  opportunity  to  test  theories  and  to 
influence  events  has  produced  an  important 
body  of  work  ...  by  distinguished  scholars, 
25  of  whom  are  represented  in  this  collection. 
.  .  .  Every  aspect  of  the  process  is  discussed: 
psychology,  social  structure,  economics,  pol¬ 
itics,  administration,  law,  religion,  ideology, 
urbanization,  education,  communication,  and 
technology.  .  .  .  All  of  the  authors  have  done 
significant  work  in  their  fields,  and  because 
these  essays  are  compact  expositions  of  cur¬ 
rent  knowledge  and  opinion  in  their  various 
disciplines,  this  volume  constitutes  a  good  in- 
Uoductory  overview  for  serious  readers.”  A.  A. 
Chmela 


Library  J  91:3460  J1  ’66  130w 
“That  the  mechanics  of  modernization  re¬ 
main  wrapped  in  mystery,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  vei-y  distinguished  writers  in  this  book.  Is 
something  which  may  be  of  [concern],  .  .  . 
Professor  Weiner  himself,  in  his  excellent  stud- 
les  of  India,  has  proved  an  able  clue-finder; 

essays]  are  probably  rather  more 
helpful  than  he  is  disposed  to  allow.  .  .  .  Each 
writer  explains  his  own  distinctive  approach  In 
simple,  non-technical  language.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  only  good  popularization;  it  will  be  of  use 
to  the  scholar  engaged  in  one  of  his  periodical 
Intellectual  stocktakings.” 

TLS  pl23  F  16  ’67  360w 


WEINER,  HAROLD  N.,  jt.  ed.  Public  relations 
m  health  and  welfare.  See  Schmidt.  F. 


WEINER,  MYRON,  Jt.  ed.  Political  parties  and 
political  developmenh  See  LaPalombara,  J. 


WEINER,  MARGERY.  Matters  of  felony;  a 
true  tale  of  18th-century  Ireland.  204p  $4.96 
Atheneum  pubs. 

^4.15  Abduction.  Strange,  James.  Byrne, 
Garret.  Kennedy,  Catherine.  Kennedy,  Ann 

67-14334 

The  material  for  this  volume  has  been  “re¬ 
surrected  from  diaries,  court  records,  and 
(i'-'lt|r®’'V  J)  “An  account  of  the 
^ducluon,  in  April,  1779,  of  the  two  beautiful 
Kennedy  sisters,  Ann  and  Catherine,  by  their 
cousins  Garret  Byrne  and  .Tames  Strange,  and 
the  consequences  that  followed  upon  that 
event’  .  .  [in  which  the  author  describes] 
I  Irish  life  under  English  rule.”  (Best 

Sell)  Bibliography.  Index. 


^Weiner’s  sympathies  are  entirely 
with  the  abductors.  .  .  .  Her  attitude  ascribes, 
though,  not  to  any  personal  animosity  toward 
li?®  themselves,  but  rather  toward 

the  difficult  l^aws  which  made  such  situations 
inevitable.  The_  facts  she  amasses  to  show 
just  how  atrocious  those  laws  were  should 
make  any  Ipshman’s  blood  boil.  They  show 
moreover,  that  history  can  be  an  exciting 
giupping  business  when  handled  by  a  writer 
who  couples  with  a  dedication  to  truth  a 
sense  of  artistry  which  expresses  Itself  in 
style,  structure,  and  a  grasp  of  the  dramatic.” 
J.  J.  McAleer 

Best  Sell  27:42  Ap  16  ’67  560w 

+1,0?^®”**^.:.  °”®„  accepts  the  author’s  contention 
that  a  study  of  this  incident  is  jiustifled  by  Its 
considerable  impact  on  the  mores  of  the  mne. 


WEINGROD,  ALEX.  Israel;  group  relations 
in  a  new  society;  pub.  for  the  Inst,  of  race 
relations,  London.  82p  $4  Praeger 

309.15.  Acculturation.  Jews  in  Israel.  Israel 
— Social  conditions  65-2.3411 

This  book  concerns  “the  problem  of  group 
relations  in  cultural  diversified  Israel.  . 
the  relevant  variables  which  explain  the  sta- 
tus  of  these  relations  and  also  provide  the 
examining  the  future  significance  of 
ethnicity  in  Israeli  society.  .  .  .  [The  author 
discusses]  three  cultural  modehs— pioneer,  sub¬ 
urbanite,  sabra— to  which  the  multi-ethnic 
population  of  Israel  can  respond.  Four  pos- 
sible  .  .  Immigrant  responses— ambivalence, 
apathy,  disaffection,  and  commitment — are 
discussed.  And  finally  three  possible  types  of 
future  Israeli  society— assimilated,  Levantine, 
and  pluralistic — are  explored.”  (Choice) 


The  presentation  as  popular  and  highlights 
many  of  Israel  s  existing  social  problems  in  a 
compact  and  readable  fashion.  Weingrod  how¬ 
ever,  IS  addicted  to  stereotypes:  ‘a  kind  of  Tol- 
stoyan  noble  peasant”  became  the  cultural 
Ideal.  .  .  .  More9ver,  .  his  examination  of  his- 
torical  processes  is  slight.  To  my  mind,  he 

and  understand 
®®®i®lnl  nnd  ideological  development  in  Is- 
E?®i.i  1  ‘xi-  failure  forces  him  into  an  es¬ 

sential  ethnic  or  ‘cultural  modes’  interpretation 

differential  mobility  patterns  of  immigrants 
and  veterans  and  of  the  differential  exposureTof 
i-®  i-h®  ^®'^  cultural  set¬ 
ting  of  Israel  is  sharp  and  often  weU  con- 
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ceived,  he  does  not  give  enough  emphasis  to 
those  conditions  within  the  process  of  pro¬ 
letarianization  in  the  country  as  a  whole.” 
Heniy  Rosenfeld 

Am  Anthropol  69:244  Ap  ’07  450w 
“Weingrod  demons ti'ates  tlie  European  domin¬ 
ance  in  the  educational,  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  spheres.  .  .  .  Ulel  sees  a  stabilized  plural¬ 
istic  society  with  a  dominantly  European- 
American  orientation  as  the  outcome,  rather 
than  complete  assimilation  or  Eevantinizatlon. 
1  find  myself  in  essential  agreement  with 
Weingrod' s  conclusion,  even  though  we  differ 
somewhat  with  regard  to  emphasis.  A  problem 
for  students  of  the  Israeli  scene  is  the  search 
for  a  suitable  analogy.  .  .  .  LThel  chapter  on 
immigrant  responses  to  the  new  society  is 
particularly  good  in  this  regard.  ...  If  these 
volumes  are  intended  to  Inform  the  general 
pubUc,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Inexpensive 
paperbacks  would  seiwe  this  purpose  the  best. 
For  specialists,  the  present  format  is  too  short 
and  general  to  give  them  more  than  another 
expert’s  framework.”  W.  P.  Zenner 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:238  N  ’66  450w 
“Weingrod  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
Israel  with  the  problem  of  cultural  diversity. 
He  has  written  on  this  topic  before,  and  fam¬ 
iliar  ideas  reappear  in  the  present  work.  If 
one  wants  a  good  introduction  to  group  rela¬ 
tions  in  Israel,  this  is  the  book.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  college  libraries.” 

Choice  3:263  My  ’66  190w 


WEINGROD,  ALEX.  Reluctant  pioneers;  vil¬ 
lage  development  in  Israel.  213p  $6.76  Cornell 
univ.  press 

338.7  Agriculture,  Cooperative.  Moroccans 
in  Israel  66-13648 

“In  September  1954,  Jewish  Immigrants  from 
different  parts  of  Morocco  were  selected  ad¬ 
ministratively  on  board  ship  to  be  settled  at 
Oren,  not  far  from  the  Gaza  Strip.  .  .  .  None  of 
them  had  previously  farmed  in  Morocco.  They 
had  been  artisans,  peddlers  and  merchants. 
Only  two  had  any  prepai-ation  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  life  they  were  about  to  begin.  The  au¬ 
thor  conducted  formal  interviews  with  nearly 
all  of  the  settlers,  more  intensive  interviews 
with  smaller  numbers  of  informants,  and 
participated  actively  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
village.  .  .  .  [Later]  he  followed  developments 
in  his  capacity  as  Director  of  Social  Research 
in  the  Jewish  Agency  Settlement  Department 
In  Jerusalem.”  (Am  Soc  R)  Bibliography. 


“The  village  of  Oren,  like  so  many  Israeli 
institutions,  was  organized  de  novo,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  theoretically  constructed  blue  prints. 

.  .  .  SetUement  began  on  the  basis  of  paternal- 
Istically  imposed  patterns  of  production  and 
social  organization.  The  planners  wanted  to 
encourage  local  leaders.  But  when  leaders 
emerged,  they  often  opposed  the  policies  of  the 
planners  .  .  .  [and]  learned  to  manipulate  the 
administrative  system  and  turn  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  .  .  .  The  book  deals  with  important 
fundamental  questions  about  the  mechanisms 
of  programmed  democracy:  the  condition  when 
administrators  responsible  for  some  activity 
try  to  coopt  participants  into  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cepting  their  program.  The  Israeli  planners 
succeeded  in  some  respects,  and  their  methods 
are  described  in  vivid  detail.  But  the  book  is 
equally  explicit  about  the  limits  of  this  type 
of  cooptation.”  J.  W.  Eatmi 

Am  Soc  R  32:158  F  ’67  480w 
Choice  4:230  Ap  ’67  130w 
“This  scholarly,  but  clearly  written  and  very 
readable,  sociological  study  .  .  .  deals  primar¬ 
ily  with  two  areas  of  importance:  ‘culture  con¬ 
tact’  and  its  results, ,  and  ^the  administrative 
development  within  the  village  which  took 
place  Between  1954  and  1962.  S.  L.  Simon 
Library  J  91:3232  Je  16  66  IlOw 


WEINSTEIN,  BRIAN.  Gabon:  nation-building 
on  the  Ogooud.  287p  $12.60  Mass.  Inst,  of 
technology 

320.967  Gabon— Politics  and  governrnent. 

Nationalism  67-13393 

“Professor  Weinstein’s  belief  .  .  .  is  that  na¬ 
tion-building  can  be  studied  and  what  is  found 
can  then  be  applied  to  the.  building  of  other 
budding  nations.  ...  In  his  study  of  Gabon 
(a  country  since  1960,  located  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa),  Professor  Weinstein,  of 
Howard  University  .  .  .  delves  into  the  history, 
society  and  customs,  the  political,  and  the 
economic  .spheres  of  activity.  He  shows  the 


old,  and  how  the  clash  of  the  old  culture  'with 
the  new  culture  can  operate  to  bring  about 
a  synthesis  of  the  two.  He  shows,  too,  how 
the  leadership  of  the  tribe  can  be  important 
to  the  leadership  of  the  new  incipient  nation, 
and  how  the  tribes  must  consider  themselves 
as  part  of  a  new  whole  before  nationalism  can 
be  an  accomplished  fact”  (Library  J)  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Index. 


“[This]  is  a  carefully  documented  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  complex  process  of  change.  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weinstein  devotes  special  attention  to 
the  Fang,  who  constitute  a  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion:  they  provide,  according  to  the  author, 
‘dynamism  and  motive  force’  for  nation-build¬ 
ing.  ...  A  key  contribution  of  [this  book]  is 
the  use  of  census  data  to  measure  tribal  inter¬ 
marriage  and  settlement,  both  quantifiable  as¬ 
pects  of  mobilization.  .  .  .  [However]  there  is 
little  new  information  on  the  attempted  coup 
d’etat  in  1964.  The  strong  infiuence  of  France, 
French  films,  and  French  administrators  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  several  places,  but  not  systematically. 
The  two -thirds  of  the  population  that  is  not 
Pang  receives  scattered  attention.”  C.  E. 
Welch 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:268  S  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:1161  D  ’67  170w 
“[This  book]  certainly  is  an  addition  to  the 
literature  on  Africa,  and  its  voluminous  bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  the  area  of  African  study  is  helpful. 
All  in  all,  [it]  is  a  good  addition  to  a  library, 
not  only  because  of  its  content,  but  because  it 
is  well  written  and  gives  a  better  picture  of  the 
promise  of  Africa.”  R.  W.  Haseltlne 

Library  J  92:2427  Je  15  ’67  190w 


WEINTAL,  EDWARD.  Pacing  the  brink;  an 

intimate  study  of  crisis  diplomacy  [by] 
Edward  Welntal  [and]  Charles  Bartlett.  248p 
$5.95  Scribner 

327.73  U.S.— Foreign  relations  67-16494 

The  authors  examine  “the  methods  and  the 
men  guiding  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II.  .  .  .  [They  give  a]  view  of  White 
House  functions  in  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
way  four  Presidents  have  made  theii-  decisions. 
The  emphasis  here  is  on  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  16  ’67  2150w 
Choice  4:1052  N  ’67  IlOw 
‘Weintal  and  Bartlett  have  a  thesis.  They 
document  it  from  talks  with  the  full  range  of 
officials  and  advisers  who  took  part  in  the 
episodes  they  recount.  ...  In  general  they  are 
more  favorable  to  the  Eisenhower  methods  of 
organization  than  to  those  of  his  two  succes¬ 
sors.  .  .  .  Criticism  of  the  book  that  it  strongly 
favors  Kennedy  over  Johnson,  because  of  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  close  personal  friendship  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  is  contradicted  [by  the  text].”  S.  R. 
Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p9  Ap  8  ’67 

900w 

“This  book  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
season’s  most  successful  and  praiseworthy 
works  of  political  journalism.  Mr.  Weintal  of 
Newsweek  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  writer  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  ‘News  Focus,’  present 
detailed  profiles  of  the  Cyprus  crisis  of  1964 
and  the  Cuban  missile  confrontation  two  years 
before  that  are  valuable  for  the  lessons  they 
have  to  yield  in  the  making  of  intelligent  for¬ 
eign  policy.  .  .  .  The  book’s  venue  Is  Wash¬ 
ington,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Vietnam: 
the  authors  are  not  mindless  storytellers  but 
apostles  for  a  sane  and  moderate  program  in 
each  of  these  areas.”  L.  R.  Birns 

Library  J  92:1168  Mr  15  ’67  230w 
“Without  question,  the  authors  have  access 
to  the  best  possible  sources  of  information,  and 
their  accounts  of  the  Government’s  handling 
and  mishandling  of  recent  crises  are  jam- 
packed  with  fresh  detail  and  sophisticated  in¬ 
sight.  That  is  the  strength  of  the  book.  Its 
weakness  is  that  whenever  Presidential  leader¬ 
ship  comes  into  question,  the  book  shifts  gears 
and  comes  close  to  bein.g  an  anti-Johnson, 
pro-Kennedy  tract.  For  journalists,  intimacy 
with  politicians  can  be  a  two-edged  sword. 
The  parts  of  the  book  which  seem  to  me  most 
commendable  are  those  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  two  Presidents.  There  are  terse,  ex¬ 
tremely  well-informed  chapters  on  such  recent 
crises  as  Cyprus,  Yemen,  Panama  and  Cuba. 
The  chapter  on  Vietnam  is  of  particular  In¬ 
terest  because  it  contains  information  that  (to 
my  knowledge)  has  not  been  previously  pub- 
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WEINTAL,  EDWARD — Continued, 
lished.  .  .  .  From  start  to  finish,  the  book  is 
punctuated  with  anonymous,  sharply  anti- 
Johnson  statements  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  Kennedy  men  who  worked  for  John¬ 
son  during  the  transition  between  Adminis¬ 
trations.’  Patrick  Anderson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Mr  12  ’67  1500w 
“The  impression  made  by  the  authors  of  this 
study  tis  not  favourable.]  .  .  .  The  colourful 
cliches  of  journalism  are  ill  suited  to  the  ser¬ 
ious  study  of  diplomatic  work.  Yet  there  is  a 
serious  substratum  to  the  authors’  work.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  they  provide  no  substantiation, 
other  than  their  own  assurances  of  authenticity, 
by  which  their  stories  can  be  tested.  .  .  .  What 
IS  wanted,  and  never  given  is  the  source  of  the 
authors  statements.  The  same  criticism  ap¬ 
plies  throughout  the  book,  which  gives  a  racy 
and  succinct  account  of  a  series  of  crises  in 
American  policy.  .  .  .  [The  authors]  should 
disclose  their  evidence  if  they  wish  to  be  taken 
seriously.” 

TLS  p590  J1  6  ’67  600w 


.KARL  J.  Visions  of  culture: 
Voltaire,  Guizot,  Burckhardt,  Lamprecht, 
Huizinga  [and]  Ortega  y  Gasset.  308p  $7.60 
Umv.  of  Chicago  press 

901  History — Philosophy  66-3  3S93 

“This  book  is  composed  of  six  essays.  .  .  . 
Each  essay  discusses  one  writer  who  made  a 
.  .  .  contribution  in  the  field  of  cultural  his¬ 
tory  or  the  history  of  civilization.  ...  It  is  my 
nope  that  from  an  analysis  of  their  writing's 
some  light  ^may  fall  upon  the  matter  itself 
with  which  they  tried  to  deal:  how  can  a  civil¬ 
ization  or  a  culture  be  understood  and  pre- 
all  its  complexity  and  yet  as  an  in¬ 
telligible  and  structured  whole?”  (Introd)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


This  interesting  book  ...  is  a  study  of 
cases  in  the  history  of  ideas  and  the  history  of 
history  rather  than  a  set  of  schemes  for  think¬ 
ing  about  or  writing  cultural  history.  .  .  .  The 
author  has  high  hopes  for  a  revival  of  serious 
cultural  history,  but  he  does  not  discuss  the 
question  of  impediments,  eminently  relevant” 
R.  L.  Colie 

Am  Hist  R  72:524  Ja  ’67  400w 


.[These]  adventurers  who  have  tried  with 
their  essays  to  grasp  the  sense  and  stvle  of 
whole  cultures  .  .  .  are  all  worth  reading — and 
so  IS  [the  author]. 

Christian  Century  83:834  Je  29  '66  50w 
“A  good  book  for  serious  students,  young  and 
old.  Recommended  for  college  libraries  of  all 
sizes.”  F.  E.  Hirsch 

Library  J  91:3723  Ag  ’66  160w 


WEINTRAUB,  STANLEY.  Beardsley;  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  285p  il  $6  Braziller  ® 

B  or  92  Beardsley.  Aubrey  Vincent  67-19874 
An  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the 
English  artist  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1898 
at  tl^  age  of  twenty-five.  Appendix  includes 
Mr  Beardsley’s  fifty  drawings,  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  220:103  Ag  ’67  300w 
“.It  is  to  Weintraub’s  credit  that  he  has  rather 
staidly  put  together  a  cautious  record  of  Aub¬ 
rey  Beardsley’s  ambiguous  ■  dealing.s  with  the 
whole  Yellow  Book  set — with  O.scar  Wilde,  with 
Whistler,  with  Dowson,  with  Leonard  Smithers 
his  publisher.  .  .  .  Yet  even  this  biographv  does 
not  furnish  the  information  necessary  for  un¬ 
derstanding  Aubrey  the  person.  Although  Wein- 
traub  has  used  the  manuscripts  available  to 
him.  he  admits  .he  has  not  been  able  to  see 
sorne  of  the  originals  behind  the  printed  letters, 
which  ‘obviously’  have  been  ‘deliberately  bowd- 
lenzed.  .  [He]  offers  no  sensitive  view 

of  the  artistry  that  made  Beardsley  master  of 
the  line-block,  that  po,=ter- technique  which  is 
his  black-and-white  variety  of  Art  Nouveau  ’* 
Wylie  .Cypher 

Book  Vv'sek  p6  J1  36  '67  2850w 
Choice  4:648  S  ’67  70w 

.“Fortunately  for  his  readers,  and  thus  for 
his  subjects,  Mr.  Weintraub’s  erudition,  al¬ 
though  large,  is  nimble.  His  style  is  that  best 
and  rarest  of  academic  styles,  confident,  good- 
humored,  fun-lovin.g,  agreeably  opinionated. 

.  .  .  It  dawdles  delightfully  from  anecdote  to 
anecdote,  ever  ready  to  stop  for  the  aside  or 
confidential  footnote.  .  .  .  A-mong"  the  manv  in¬ 
formative  aspects  of  Mr.  Weintraub’s  book  Is 


his  documentation  of  the  literazw  sources  of 
most  of  Beardsley’s  artistic  inspiration,  as  well 
as  of  his  letters,  conversation  and  small  output 
of  prose  and  poetry.”  C.  A.  Hoyt 

Commonweal  87:163  Ja  12  ’68  900w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:125  S  ’67  390w 
“Mr.  Weintraub  gives  more  of  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  account  of  Beardsley’s  life  and  his  work 
than  a  study  of  his  personality.  'The  sensation¬ 
al,  scandalous  events  to  which  Beardsley  was 
linked  are  referred  to  only  as  they  affected  his 
work.  .  .  .  The  reader  may  find  fault  with  cer¬ 
tain  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Weintraub  but  not  with 
the  material  he  presents.  Recommended  for 
larger  libraries.”  Paul  von  Khnim 

Library  J  92:2559  J1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Francis  Haskell 

N  Y  Rev  of-  Books  8:10  Je  29  ’67  320w 
“'The  author  knows  his  way  around  the  copi¬ 
ous  memoirs  of  the  period  and  has  made  good 
use  of  the  many  slender  volumes  that  came  out 
m  the  heyday  of  the  small  private  press.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  key  episodes  of  Beardsley’s  life 
are  presented,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  receive  a  letter  about  them,  the  day 
after,  by  someone  who  was  around  at  the  time. 

•  •  •  a  biography — a  life’s  story,  that  is  to 
say — Mr.  Weintraub’s  book  needs  no  successor. 
He  l^s  engrossing  on  the  extent  to  which  Dubedat 
in  Shaw’s  ‘The  Doctor’s  Dilemma’  is  based  on 
Beardsley,  and  on  the  influence  of  Beardsley  (a 
surprising  point,  this)  on  William  Faulkner.” 
John  Russell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J]  16  '67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Darack 

Sat  R  50:32  S  9  ’67  180w 
Time  90:74  Ag  11  ’67  950w 


WT-15.'  High  courage:  H.  by  Ian 

Ribbons.  185p  $3.50  Farrar,  Straus 

67-19881 

This  tale  “is  set  in  a  time  .  .  .  when  the 
Barons,  largely  representing  the  people,  and 
the  Parliament,  under  Simon  de  Montfort, 
fought  Henry  III.  [It  is  about  Richard]  the  12- 
year-old  sori  of  the  Earl  of  Travers,  whose 
castle  falls  to  an  adherent  of  de  Montfort  as 
the  story  opens.  .  .  .  [Richard,]  a  boy  who 
worships  his  father,  sees  him  apparently  slain, 
IS.  taken  into  virtual  captivity,  menaced  by  the 
wicked,  spiteful  chatelaine  of  the  castle,  fights 
his  way  clear  and  eventually  helps  restore  the 
family  fortrmes.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  thirteen.” 
(Book  World) 


[This  tale]  is  caparisoned  with  the  accout¬ 
erments  of  medieval  life  in  castle  and  mon¬ 
astery,  and  recounted  simply  and  with  charm.” 
ialiaferro  Boatwright 

Book  World  p24  O  8  ’67  200w 

1  about  what  the  castle  kitchens 

looked  like,  where  the  children  slept,  the  duties 
of  a  page  are  interwoven  into  the  story.  Use¬ 
ful  coincidences  also  play  a  part — perhaps  too 
prominent  a  one.”  P.  M. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  2  ’67 

ioU  w 

,  well-paced  tale  of  derring-do  Ages  9-13 
ii  ®y.^8’ested  by  the  publisher,  but  12- 

14  seems  likelier.”  M.  L.  Birmingharri 

Commonweal  87:181  N  10  ’67  90w 
Horn  Bk  43:698  O  ’67  120w 

LEONARD.  The  Plymouth 
Thanks^vlng;  written  and  11.  by  I^na^ 
Weisgard.  unp  $3.95;  lib  bdg  $4.70  Doubledly 

,  Pilgrim  Fathers — Juvenile  literature 
Thanksgiving  Day — Juvenile  literature 

67-15379 

tills  book  is  based  on  Governor 
diary.  Old  style  calendar  dates  are 

modern?Jed’^A®'Hlt™nf  names  of  people  arl 
3  passeng-ers  on  the  Mav- 

^wer  IS  included.  “Ages  eight  to  ten.”  (Sat 

“The  PilgTim  story  bears  retelling  end 
Leonard  W^eisgard’s  new  picture-book  version 
}n  ay  except  onally  beautiful  and  moving  one 
In  the  simplest  terms,  with  handsome  illiiV' 
'ending  reality  and  colo"  it  portravs 
as  it  y'J'-  forefather 

the  bu’fd^’  terribli^winte?’  InThe  °Ntw  W» 
fte  akl  f?  §5Mv^  fn'm  harvesting  done  with 
feast  to  lYhioh  01  fndians,  and  finally  the 
wito  the^  hoL ’’  P^g"®  thanks 

Book  World  p24  N  19  ’67  120w 
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“Comprehensive,  carefully  researched,  and 
written  in  a  straightforward  style.  The  many 
illustrations  (some  in  color  and  some  in  black 
and  white)  are  handsome  indeed,  adding  in¬ 
formational  details  to  those  given  by  the  text.” 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:43  N  11  ’67  60w 


WEISS,  HARVEY.  Paint,  brush  and  palette. 
64p  il  col  il  $4.50;  lib  bdg  $3.38  Scott,  W.K. 
751  Painting — Technique — Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  66-11410 

This  book  “deals  with  the  basic  ingredients 
of  painting — color,  form  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  media  themselves.  .  .  .  Lin  the 
first  half]  the  beginning  artist  is  encouraged  to 
experiment  with  the  psychological  effect  dif“ 
ferent  groupings  of  colors  have  on  one  another 
[after  which]  .  .  .  Mr.  Weiss  proceeds  to 

more  detailed  description  of  the  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  of  painting  in  various  media,  provid¬ 
ing  step-by-step  Instructions  „  on  how  to 
paint.”  (Publisher’s  note)  "Grades  four  to 
seven.”  (Horn  Bk) 

“Similar  to  the  author’s  other  books  about 
art  LCeramics.  HHD  1965;  Sticks.  Spools  and 
Feathers,  BRD  1663]  in  giving  clear  instruc¬ 
tion  and  good  visual  examples.” 

Horn  Bk  43:89  F  '67  20w 
“In  this  brief  book  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  beginning 
student  and  the  beginning  teacher  as  well. 
Painting  is  approached  through  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  basic  design  problems  and  funda¬ 
mental  techniques.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  with  diagrams  and  _  excellent  repro¬ 
ductions.  It  should  have  definite  appeal  at  the 
secondary  level.  .  .  .  Grades  seven  to  twelve. 

A  T'  IVT^rsh. 

Library  J  91:5257  O  15  '66  70w  [TA] 


WEISS,  PAUL.  PhUosophy  in  process:  4v:  v2. 

1960-1964.  $25  Feffer  &  Simons 
190  Philosophy,  Modern  (63-14293) 

In  this  second  volume  of  the  author’s  multi- 
volume  work  he  “continues  his  almost  daily 
philosophical  reflections  on  eternal  questions. 
Here  we  find  [him]  rethinking  and  reworking 
his  Modes  of  Being  [BRD  1958,]  and  this  re¬ 
thinking  has  led  him  to  change  some  of  his 
ideas  on  God.  history,  existence,  art,  and  even 
the  Modes.  He  seems  especially  to  be  grappling 
with  the  ideas  of  God  and  history.  In  his 
reflections  on  the  proofs  for  God’s  existence 
he  suggests  that  there  are  ‘27  ontological  proofs 
of  God  resulting  from  the  ontological  _  detach¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  concept.’  ”  (Choice)  For 
volume  one  see  BRD  1966. 


“The  work  is  full  of  excellent  Insights  but 
probably  none  more  significant  at  this  time  in 
history  than  those  on  religion  and  its  relation 
to  the  state.  While  Weiss  is  essentially  con¬ 
cerned  throughout  this  major  work  with  im¬ 
portant  philosophical  ideas  and  questions,  none¬ 
theless,  he  occasionally  offers  some  witty  ^d 
amusing  aphorisms  on  all  phases  of  life.  For 
all  philosophers  and  graduate  students  of 
philosophy.” 

Choice  4:541  J1  ’67  160w 
“We  know  of  nothing  like  the  work  Paui 
Weiss  is  doing  these  days.  Whenever  we  are 
told  that  there  are  no  speculative  philosophers 
around,  we  have  to  counter  that  there  is  one, 
and  he  is  working  on  the  grand  scale.  In  the 
series  of  reflections  which  he  is  publishing  in 
four  volumes  we  are  given  an  informal  counter¬ 
point  to  his  even  more  formidable  formal 
thought.  These  are  philosophical  diaries  in 
which  Weiss  argues  with  himself,  corrects  him¬ 
self  and  others,  and  continues  in  his  quest  for 
truth,  beauty,  goodness,  God.” 

Christian  Century  84:1603  D  28  66  90w 


WEISS,  PAUL.  The  making  of  men.  157p  $4.96 
Southern  Ill.  univ.  press 

370.19  Education  67-10046 

“In  the  seven  chapters  of  ^[this  book,  toe 
author]  deals  with  the  life  of  the  child,  the 
‘Tween- Age,’  the  young  man,  the  college 
curriculum,  the  lives  men  lead  leisure  tme, 
and  the  good  life.  Professor  Weiss  believes 
that  the  object  of  teaching  is,  the  making  of 
men,  that  the  educated  man  is.  one  who  has 
been  prepared  to  live  a  full  life.  The  child 
should  be  held  accountable,  while  the  youth  is 
responsible.”  (Library  J) 


W'EITZ,  RAANAN,  ed.  Rural  planning  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  See  Rehovoth  conference 
on  rural  planning  in  developing  countries,  Is¬ 
rael,  1963 


WEiZMANN,  VERA.  The  Impossible  takes 
longer;  toe  memoirs  of  Vera  Weizmann,  wife 
of  Israel’s  first  president  as  told  to  David 
Tutaev.  308p  pi  $5.95  Harper 
956.94  Weizmann,  Chaim  67-22510 

A  book  of  memoirs  by  the  late  widow  of 
Chaim  Weizmann,  the  first  president  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Israel.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“One’s  initial  impression,  in  reading  ProL 
Weiss’  remarkably  clear  little  work  on  the 
aims  of  education  is  that  all  this  has  been  said 
somewhere  before.  Any  initial  disappointment 
in  repetition,  however,  soon  giyes  way  to  the 
pleasure  of  heightened  recognition,  as  Proi. 
Weiss,  chapter  after  chapter,  articulates  in  a 
succinct,  precise  and  entertaining  wa,y  toe 
goals  of  the  educative  process  as  applied .  to 
various  stages  of  man’s  life  and  by  extension 
to  man’s  life  as  a  whole  .  .  Between  litBe 
patches  of  rhetoric  .  .  .  Prof.  Weiss  talres  the 
customary  well-deserved  swipes  at  Dewey, 
bureaucracy  and  the  publish-or-perlsh  syn¬ 
drome  But  he  is  too  much  the  philosopher  and 
positive  thinker  to  use  these  educational  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  foils  for  yet  another  volume  on  what 
education  should  not  be.  Phe  words  ideal, 
‘ougM  ’  ‘should’  and  their  equivalents  emerge 
constantly  from  his  pages  as  directives  for  the 
incorporation,  subordination  or  re.iection  of 
various  tools,  methods  and  kinds  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  entire  book  is  written  from  a 

pV^a"c\ic»%oS:^'on  Te^n^ll  br^^ 

Reviewed  by  Marian  Wozencraft 

Revieweu^oy^  j  92:4150  N  15  ’67  240w 

“[This  volume]  pours  out  the  paradoxical 
aphorisms  of  Yale’s,  Sterling  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  Only  rarely,  he  contends,  nan  a 
teacher  love  a  child;  toe  family  is  a  web  of 
infustice:  children  can  he  too  good  to  be  pod; 
youth  needs  no  sympathy;  colleges  sho^d  teach 
useless  subjects;  life  centered  around  the  u.se  of 
the  mind  is  ‘too  thin  and  narrow  to  be  worthy 
of  a  man’  Yet.  in  this  ambitious  tracing  of 
rnan’s  learning  life  from  the  savagery  of  in¬ 
fancy  to  toe  leisure  of  advanced  years,  Weiss 
argues  with  cogency  and  beauty  that  the  whole 
object  of  teaching  is  the  making  of  men.  John 
Caiam  ^ 


“[Vera  Weizmann’ s  dlaryj  was  lively  and  can¬ 
did,  but,  unfortunately,  she  treats  her  reader 
to  too  few  of  its  contemporary  reflections.  She 
would  have  written  a  more  Interesting  book 
had  she  quoted  it  moi’e,  and  made  less  use  of  it 
as  a  reminder  to  slip  in  a  mention  of  everyone 
who  helped  the  Zionist  cause.  The  resultant 
catalogue  ranges  from  dukes  to  butlers,  but  few 
of  the  entries  are  treated  to  more  than  a  name 
and  a  commonplace  adjective  or  two.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
noisseurs  will,  however,  find  here  and  there  a 
nugget  of  information  not  already  published  by 
her  husband  or  his  biographers.  .  .  .  As  a  self- 
portrait,  her  book  is  revealing.  It  shows  that  a 
devoted  wife  appreciated  a  great  husband.,  and 
sustained  him  through  lean  years,  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  the  death  of  a  beloved  son  in 
the  British  RAF.  But  it  also  suggests  that  she 
could  be  maddening,  sometimes  because  she 
was  insensitive,  sometimes  because  she  was 
small,  and  sometimes  because  she  was  snobby. 

Economist  224:125  J1  8  ’67  700w 
“[This  book]  fails  in  that  it  does  not  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  Vera  Weizmann  as  a  person; 
she  remains  a  background  figure,  a  reflection 
of  her  husband.  The  book  is  a  postscript  to 
Chaim  Weizmann’s  w’ritings  and  work.  ...  [It  I 
will  be  of  interest  mainly  to  students  of  Israeli 
history  and  Middle  Eastern  affairs.”  M.  R. 

Library  J  92:2560  J1  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge 

New  Statesman  74:547  O  27  67  350w 

“Vera  Weizmann’s  book  Is  toe  counterpart 
of  her  husband’s  autobiography.  Trial  and  Er¬ 
ror  [BRD  19491.  Presented  with  considerable 
style  and  sympathy  by  David  Tutaev.  it  should 
be  included  in  the  libraries  of  every  commenta¬ 
tor  on  the  Middle  Eastern  scene  today.  For  it 
is  as  much  the  biography  of  a  state  as  it  is  the 
storv  of  an  Individual.  .  .  .  The  exciting  and 
inspiring  stoi-y  .  .  .  recorded  [here]  is  relevant 
to  Israel’s  situation  today.” 

TLS  p499  Je  8  ’67  760w 
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WELCH,  CLAUDE  E.  Dreain  of  unity;  Pan- 
Africanism  and  political  unification  in  West 
Africa,  by  Claude  J3.  Welch,  Jr.  3aGn  maps  |8 
Cornell  univ.  press 

320.159  Pan -Africanism.  Africa,  West — Poli¬ 
tics  66-16290 

tiook  is  concerned  primarily  with  tlie 
difficulties  of  establishing  political  links  be¬ 
tween  African  territories.  .  .  .  Realities  of  uni¬ 
fication  are  measured  against  philosophies  of 
unity  expounded  by  African  politicians  using 
four  examples;  Togo,  the  Cameroun,  8enegam- 
bia,  and  the  Ghana-Guinea-Mali  Union,”  (Am 
Hist  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


misfortune  made  him  a  kind  of  prophet,  and  it 
is  as  a  prophetic  document,  a  proclamation 
of  our  terrible  fragility  that  his  valediction 
should  be  treasured.”  John  Updike 

New  Yorker  42:236  O  29  ’66  1400w 
“Critics  have  recently  recognized  Welch’s 
rr'emoir  as  a  minor  masterpiece.  .  .  .  The  book 
vms  written  largely  during  the  final  racking 
months  before  Welch’s  heart  gave  out.  Echo¬ 
ing  his  own  tragedy,  it  is  a  lyric,  rebellious 
plaint  of  pain,  fear  and  despair.” 

Time  S8:[76.1  J1  29  ’66  410w 
TLS  p334  Ap  14  ’66  80w 


.  ‘By  selecting  four  complex  areas  to  examine 
in  a  short  book,  the  author  imposed  almost  in- 
supei’able  limits  upon  himself.  The  weakest 
^ctions  concern  the  Kenegambia  and  the 
Ghana- Guinea-Mail  Union.  The  most  original 
area  of  his  investigations  concerns  Togo.  Even 
here  the  work  falls  short  of  expectations.  Welch 
has  compiled  much  useful  information  from 
the  alUEwe  movement  to  independence  and 
unification,  yet  owing  to  space  limitations  he 
leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  This  Is, 
nevertheless,  a  valuable  book,  largely  because  of 
the  wealth  of  factual  material  relative  to  terri¬ 
torial  integration  in  West  Africa.”  H.  A.  Galley 
Am  Hist  R  72:657  Ja  ’67  350w 
“Other  than  the  excellent  historical  treat¬ 
ment,  the  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  the 
autlior’s  attempt  at  a  comparative  analysis;  it 
gives  strength  to  his  research  and  perspective 
to  his  conclusions.  However,  although  tne  role 
of  elites,  colonial  powers,  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  differed  in  each  case,  the  author  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  venture  far  into  generalization  or 
theory.  The  chief  weakness  is  that  the  vari¬ 
ables  are  topics  and  not  theorems  and  the  pan¬ 
oply  of  Pan- Africanism  is  ideology  or  rhetoric 
ratiier  than  an  analytical  concept.  .  .  .  The 
theoretical  shortcomings  do  not  detract  from 
the  valuable  empirical  data  and  the  book’s 
contribution  to  our  understanding'  of  proce.sses 
m  African  politics.”  H.  J.  Finlay 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:839  S  '67  370w 
“Welch  is  a  recognized  authority  on  West 
African  politics  [and  gives  a]  careful  analysis 
of  .  the  forces  that  produced  one  successful 
union  .  .  .  aborted  a  second  .  .  .  and  that  may 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  third.  .  .  .  The  frustra¬ 
tion  of  Ewe  ethnic  nationalism  in  Togo  offers 
a  useful  contrast  by  providing  an  instance  In 
which  an  ethnic  group,  separated  by  colonial 
frontiers,  was  unable  to  re-unite  its  components 
despite  the  best  intentions  of  all  concerned. 
Welch  writes  clearly,  though  a  bit  pompously 
at  times.  The  book;  is  recommended  mr  li¬ 
braries,  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  teachers 
seeking  a  case  book  on  the  problems  of  political 
unification:  Lit]  compares  fav^orably  w’ith  J  S. 
Nye’s  Pan-Afncanisra  and  East  African  Inte- 
pation  [BRD  1966];  .  .  .  together,  the  two 
books  complement  each  other  in  scope,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  conclusions.” 

Choice  3:1082  .Ta  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  D.  Herrick 

Library  J  91:4675  O  1  ’66  160w 


DENTON.  A  voice  through  a  cloud. 
254p  $3.75  Univ.  ot  Tex.  Humamties  res.  cen¬ 
ter 

66-4918 

unfinished  novel,  now  reissued,  was 
first  pubUshed  in  England  in  1950.  The  author 
®f  thirty-one  as  the  re- 
suh  of  a  road  accident  suffered  thirteen  years 
before.  The  protagonist  Maurice  has  a  like  ex- 
perience  and  the  novel  is  a  series  of  impressions 
attendant  upon  the  accident  and  the  years  of 
pain  in  hospitals  and  eventually  out  in  the 
world  again. 


Choice  4:678  S  ’67  80w 

“While  not  quite  a  masterpiece  (not  only 
does  it  not  end,  it  gl-ves  no  sign  of  knowing 
how  to  end),  the  book  Is,  especially  in  its  first 
half,  masterly:  a  fine  Intelligence,  a  brave  can¬ 
dor,  a  voracious  eye,  and  a  sweet,  fresh  sense 
of  prose  are  exercised.  ...  In  spite  of  certain 
lazy,  boyish  locutions  ...  a  private  apocalypse 
IS  rendered  with  icv  exactness,  and  throughout 
(.he  succeeding  pages  of  hospital  ordeal  'Welch 
does  not  funk  his  essential  task— the  portrayal 
pf  tJl®  savage  change  from  fair  to  dark’.  . 
in  [the]  narrative  agony  precedes  psychology: 
iiitrosp6ctior)  ta-k6s  place  only  as  pafii’s  monop- 
oly  loosens.  .  .  [Welch]  is  not  a  creator  of 
characters.  All  the  persons  he  meets  are  depicted 
flatly.  ...  The  book,  as  the  dying  author 
we^ies,  begns  to  act  like  a  conventional  nbv- 
el.  Though  Welch  had  the  abilities  of  a  novelist. 


WELCH,  H.  J,  Dwarf  conifers;  a  complete 
guide:  with  a  fore-word  by  J.  S.  L.  Gihnour. 
334p  il  $13.50  Branford 
635.97  Evergreens  66-14501 

This  book  describes  the  uses  of  dwarf  coni¬ 
fers,  their  cultivation  requirements  and  no¬ 
menclature.  It  lists  the  varieties  available  in 
Europe  and  North  America  and  the  control  of 
pests  and  diseases.  Index. 


“[This  book]  is  far  ahead  of  any  previous 
discussion  of  these  plants,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  author  is  British,  and  his  informa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  is  based  on  ob¬ 
servations  of  plants  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
reading  about  plants  growing  in  North  America 
and  corresponding  with  their  cultivators.  (Suite 
probably  not  all  of  the  dwarf  conifers  culti¬ 
vated  in  America  are  included,  but  certainly 
a  great;  many  are.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  well  illustrated.  Especially  useful  are 
the  twenty  ‘Identification  Plates’  which  pic¬ 
ture  twigs  of  numerous  dwarf  conifers  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  captions  and  text.  Recommended 
tor  both  pubiic  libraries  and  special  collec¬ 
tions.  E.  C.  Hall 

Library  J  91:6986  D  1  ’66  230w 
TLS  o76S  Ag  25  ’66  440w 


HOLMES.  The  practice  of  Chinese 
Buddhism,  1900-1950.  568p  il  $12.50  Harvard 
univ.  press 

294.3  Buddha  and  Buddhism  67-13256 

The  author  discusses  “the  ritual  and  daily 
routine  of  monasteries,  and  outlines  .  .  .  their 
hierarchical  system.  .  .  .  Recounting  the  lives 
of  individual  monks,  he  shows  what  motivated 
them  to  enter  a  monastery  and  traces  their 
varying  careers;  and  he  discusses  the  life  of  the 
lay  Buddhist.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography. 
Glossary  index.  j- 


“Most  noteworthy  Is  Professor  Welch’s  un¬ 
usual  reliance  upon  oral  sources  in  researching 
the  work.  Over  100  rnonks,  now  I'efugees,  were 

of  each  was  cross- 
checked  with  that  of  others  and  correlated  with 
written  sources.  In  as  much  as  Professor  Welch 
IS  concerned  with  the  monastic  system  in  prac¬ 
tice  rather  than  -with  ideal  and  theoretical  no- 
tions  of  h9’w  It  might  operate,  his  transcription 
interviews  with  elderly  practitioners 
has  a(ided  imrneasurably  to  the  sparse  Iltera- 
The  book  is  recommended 
lor  research  libraries  and  for  colleges  with  pro¬ 
grams  m  Chinese  studies.”  R.  S.  Dillon 
Library  J  92:2418  Je  16  ’67  130w 
“This  is  a  work  primarily  for  the  specialist 
....  But  though  it  is  the  product  of  meticu- 
lous  sclmlarsliip,  it  is  written  with  a  certain 
Chaim.  The  sectioiis  on  the  Rites  for  the  Dead 

bdnk  throughout  the 

book,  lively  anecdotes  impart  a  delightfully 

i  •  •  methodology 
ni  ^ -i®  wcirthy  of  special  note;  it  can 

^  a  model  for  the  sift¬ 

ing  of  evidence.”  W.  S.  Weedon 

Va  Q  R  43:694  autumn  ’67  260w 

RDNALD.  Bowman  of  Crdcy;  11.  by 
Ian  Ribbons.  178p  $3.95  Criterion  bks. 

.  '  67-17485 

Young  and  determined  Hugh  Fletcher  trains 
ft  oiRlaws  living  in  the  forests  on 

the  border  of  England  and  Wales  into  a  band 
of  competent  lawmen  who  follow  him  when 
he  joins  King  Edward’s  Army  against  France 
and  fights  in  the  Battle  of  (irdcl  T348r  ^ 
Giades  six  and  seven.”  (Library  j) 


the^4f^  ^fa®  common  man  of 

Q  but  uncommon  in  that  he  was 

of  men.  Ronald  Welch’s  story  of 
J^fts-h’s  growth  ...  is  first-rate.  Perhan^s  be«f 
of  all.  Its  plot  is  kept  In  careful  balance,  so  that 
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Hugli  the  arrow  maker  is  never  too  large  for 
life,  and  his  adventures,  stirring  as  they  are, 
carry  with  ease  the  authentic  and  very  exciting 
story  of  King  Edward’s  campaign  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.”  Taliaferro  Boatwright 

Book  World  p24  O  8  ’67  200w 
Horn  Bk  43:478  Ag  ’67  140w 
‘‘Details  of  long-bow  making  and  shooting  are 
particularly  interesting  and  the  author  is  at  his 
best  in  the  furious  ligiiting  scenes  of  the  Battle 
of  Cr6cy.  Toid  through  strong  action  laiher 
than  subtle  character  development,  the  story  is 
adequate  historical  adventure  Action  which  will 
satisfy,  though  not  enthrall  boys.”  C.  A.  Gal¬ 
lant 

Library  J  92:4267  N  15  ‘67  90w 
‘‘We  have  been  here  before?  Maybe,  but  not 
with  Mr  Welch.  He  has  a  gift  for  injecting  new 
life  into  these  old  bones.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
exceptional  powers  in  the  portrayal  of  his 
characrers.  Most  of  these  are  out  of  stock-— the 
mysterious,  moody,  resourceful  hero,  his  bluii 
sergeant-major  of  a  friend,  the  sinister  and 
vengeful  Sir  Henry,  Sir  John,  the  perfect  gentle 
knight — these  have  more  personality  in  ^  Ian 
Ribbons’s  vigorous  and  spidery  drawings  than 
in  Mr.  Welch’s  prose.  Mr.  Welch  shows  _his 
strength  in  the  description  of  physical  action, 
whether  a  punch-up  or  a  major  battle.  He  is  _a 
most  distinguished  military  historia.n.  and  his 
account  of  Crdcy  is  both  authentic  and  en¬ 
thralling.  More  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the 
hook  is  notable  for  its  examination  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  long  bow,  this  not  imposed  on  the 
story  but  growing  inevitably  from  the  action. 
Children  like  to  learn  from  the  expert  how  it  is 
done.” 

TLS  p446  My  19  ’66  350w 


WELCOME,  JOHN.  Wanted  for  killing.  190p 
$3.95  Holt  67-10080 

‘‘Rick  Graham  expects  a  quiet  time  with  Sue 
and  Simon  Herald  at  their  house  on  the  Bay 
of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  while  he  recovers  from  the 
bullet  wounds  that  he  picked  up  on  his  l^t 
English  [secret  agent]  assignment.  Instead,  he 
is  ordered  back  to  work  to  And  out  who  w^ts 
to  get  Simon  out  of  his  home,  and  why. 
(Library  J) 

Best  Sell  26:460  Mr  16  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:599  F  1  67  70w 
“[An]  appealing  thrUler.  .  .  .  Like  Dornford 
Tates  in  his  ‘Chandos’  stories,  Jolm  Welcome 
takes  as  his  hero  a  well-to-do  hearty,  the 
kind  of  outdoor  person  who  seldom  Agures  in 
our  sensitive  Action,  but  nonetheless  exists.  The 
‘good’  characters  (that’s  the  kind  of  book  it  Is) 
are  familiar  from  earlier  volumes:  the  .bad 
ones  chase  and  get  chased  all  over  Corsica. 
Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  70:1006  D  24  65  70w 

“[Welcome]  has  a  grand  touch  with  Hie 
pursuit-suspense  thriller,  which  he  demonsHates 
in  [this  book]  dealing  with  an  Englishman 
dragooned  into  acting  for  French  intelligence 
in  Corsica.  Underplayed,  exciting  and  strongly 
plotted,  this  is  [his]  best  novel  to  date,  reckl¬ 
ing  that  Ane  vigor  of  outdoor  .adventure  that 
you  And  in  John  Buchan  and  Geoffrey  House¬ 
hold.”  Anthony  .Boucher  r  -e-r 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Mr  6  67  70w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:36  Ap  29  67  30w 


WELLARD,  JAMES.  Lost  worlds  of  Africa. 

214p  pl  maps  $5.95  Dutton 

916  Africa — Civilization  67-20536 

Intended  as  a  sequel  to  The  Great  Sahara 
(BRD  1965)  this  book,  “the  outcome  of  further 
travels  and  research,  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  certain  aspects  of  Afri¬ 
can  life  which  were  not  fully  discuped  or  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  previous  book.”  (Pref)  Annotated 
chapter  bibliographies.  Index. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  this  informal  history 
of  various  significant  aspects  of  African  culture 
[Mr.  Wellard’s  conclusions]  are  .  .  .  .me 
speculations  of  a  shrewd  observer  who  writes 
^th  a  firm  Sowledge  of  what  earlier  scholars 
and  explorers  have  said.  .  .  .  He  persuasively 
argues  that  much  of  the  Stone  Age  art  stemmed 
from  primitive  man’s  need  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  aiid  from  his  desire  for  amusement  .and 
recreation— not  from  his  religious  inclinations 
....  The  best  of  [the  closing]  chapters  piwide 
a  compressed  survey  of  the  histoi’y  of  Chris¬ 


tianity  and  slavery  in  Africa.  .  .  .  .Whether  Mr. 
Wellard  is  describing  a  nearly  vanished  tribe  or 
the  trouble  he  had  in  keeping  up  with  a  s^muy- 
year-old  guide,  his  book  is  constantly  readable. 
Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  27:272  O  15  ’67  600w 
“Mostly  [this]  book  is  about  the  North 
African  Sahara,  and  here  [Mr.  Wellard]  is  a 
tolerant  and  amusing  guide  .  ;  . .  but  wny 
present  the  Dawada  as  inhabiting  a  ^lost 
world’?  To  quote  Mr.  Wellard  himself,  they 
are  in  fact  ‘a  civilized,  Arabic-speksinS-  and 
devoutly  Moslem  people,’  and  what  is  peculiar 
about  them  is  only  that  they  have  managed 
to  survive  in  a  dimcult  place.  ...  It  seems  a 
pity  that  his  map  of  main  areas  of  [rock] 
art  in  Africa  should  altogether  omit  the  eastern 
sites  .  .  .  land  that]  there  is  no  mention  in 
his  book  of  the  eight-century-long  epic  of 
Nubian  Christianity  [or  of]  .  .  .  Ethiopi^ 

Christianity,  reaching  from  soon  after  300  A.D. 
to  the  present  day?  .  .  .  The  worst  .chapters 
are  those  on  slavery  and  ‘me  emerging  con¬ 
tinent.’  .  .  .  Mr.  WeUard  is  a  pleasant  writer 
who.  can  obviously  do  better  man  this.”  Basil 

Davidson^^^^  World  plO  N  12  ’67  llOOw 

“In  the  first  sketch  Mr.  Wellard  deals  with 
the  Dawada  people  of  the  Fezzan,  living  in  a 
remote  desert  area.  As  the  reader  begins  the 
chapter  on  these  Dawada  people,  called  worm 
eaters’  because  of  their  diet,  he  expects  to  find 
a  readable,  semi-popular  series  of  sketches  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  detailed  reasons  Mr.  Wellard 
gives  for  his  selection  of  topics,  to  this  reader  a 
disappointment,  the  material  appears  to  be 
notes  not  used  in  his  previous  writing.  While 
each  study  certainly  has  some  interest  to  indi¬ 
vidual  readers,  me  result  seems  to  me  a 
warmed-up  leftover  that  Mr.  Wellard  was  ul- 
advised  to  have  published.”  M.  D.  Herrick 
Library  J  92:3419  O  1  ’67  150w 

Reviewed  by  Lon  Rand 

Library  J  92:4640  D  15  67  70w  [TA] 

“Mr.  Wellard  has  made  himself  the  popular 
chronicler  of  the  Sahara.  .  .  .  This,  the  second 
book  he  has  written  about  his  journeys,  is  more 
systematically  arranged  than  its  predecessor, 
and  therefore  more  informative.  ...  It  deals 
with  scandals  such  as  the  trans-Saharan  slave 
trade,  and  little-known  slices  of  history  mat 
came  to  sudden  ends,  such  as  the  seven  cen¬ 
turies  of  early  Christianity  which  collapsed  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years  before  the  onslaught  of 
Islam.  Armchair  explorers  will  enjoy  his  book. 
TLS  p611  J1  13  ’67  240w 

WELLEK,  RENS.  A  history  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism.  5v  v3-4  3S9:671p  v3  $8.50;  v4  $10  Tale 
univ.  press 

801  Literature— History  and  criticism 

(56-59o9) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue  _ 

Encounter  28:80  Je  ’67  2350w 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Wasiolek 

Mod  Philol  65:91  Ag  ’67  860w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

Neiv  Statesman  73:16  Ja  6  67  400w 

TLS  p782  Ag  31  ’67  800w 


WELLER,  JAC.  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  264p 
A  pl  maps  $6.95  Crowell 

940.2  Waterloo,  BatUe  of,  1815.  Wellington, 
Armur  Wellesley,  1st  duke  of  67-87594 

The  author,  who  is  honorary  curator  of  the 
West  Point  Museum,  has  written  this  book 
“primarily  for  young  officers  and  others  who 
want  to  know  what  did  happen,  with  as  few 
additional  words  as  possible  about  what  I  think 
ought  to  have  happened.  (Pref)  His  method 
is  to  exhibit  “the  events  of  June  15  to  18,  181o, 
as  they  were  known  to  Wellington  at  the  time, 
eschewing  all  hindsight  and  the  usually  omni¬ 
scient  attitude  of  the  historian,  and  thus  revem- 
ing  to  what  extent  the .  disppktions  he  mmie 
were  wise — or  otherwise.  (TLS)  Bibliography. 
General  index.  Index  of  places. 


“[Mr.  Weller]  is  strong  on  organizational 
data,  strength  figures,  exact  dispositions, 
numbers  and  weights  of  guns,,  time  and  distance 
factors,  details  of  battlefield  topography  and 
so  on.  His  book  bustles  with  footnotes  and 
authorities:  his  appendixes  give  the  Allied  and 
French  order  of  battle  down  to  battalion  level. 
Using  Mr.  Weller’s  book,  one  could  play  out 
Waterloo  in  all  of  its  major  and  much  of  Its 
minor  details.  This  Is  no  mean  praise:  his  ac- 
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WELLER,  JAC — Continued 

count  is  a  highly  capable  monograph.  .  .  .  [The 
pooiij  closes  with  a  highly  personalized  descrip¬ 
tion,  based  on  his  own  foot  reconnaissance,  of 
the  topography  of  the  Waterloo  campaign.  This 
brief  chapter  Is  of  unique  value  to  one  who 
would  visit  Waterloo  with  a  serious  end  in 
view.  10.  V.  Sutherland 

Library  J  92:2768  Ag  '67  350w 
New  Yorker  43:190  O  7  '67  150w 
“[The  book  hasj  almost  a  Jamesian  quality 
in  that  its  action  takes  place  within  the  mind 
of  a  single  observer.  ...  In  the  light  of  this 
special  treatment,  the  Duke  emerges  with  his 
colours  flying  higher  than  ever.  .  .  .  ['I'his  isj 
not  a  book  .  .  .  peihaps,  for  the  general  reader, 
but  one  which  is  indispensable  for  all  who 
require  a  full  collection  of  the  ascertainable 
facw.  .  .  .  No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Weller’s  book 
with  attention  will  do  so  without  a  greatly 
enhanced  respect  for  the  supreme  intelligence 
with  which  Wellington  rose  to  every  occasion. 

.  .  .  [Although  the  author]  does  not  advance 
many  facts  that  cannot  be  equally  well  found 
ii?’  ,  Mooper’s  1862  Waterloo  (a  book  he 

rightly  praises),  he  does  raise  many  points  of 
new  emphasis.’’ 

TLS  p423  My  18  '67  550w 


WELLES,  PATRICIA.  Babyhlp.  256p  $4.95  Dut¬ 
ton 

67-20537 

The  adventures  of  IG-year-old  hippie  Sarah 
Dreen,  as  she  moves  through  her  first  sexual 
affairs,  her  first  jobs,  [and]  her  first  move 
away  from  home.”  (Sat  R) 


.  The  story  is  very  readable;  Patricia  Welles 
gives  a  convincing  picture  of  a  mixed-up,  self- 
willed  adolescent  progressing  through  a  series 
of  pick-ups  and  adventures  in  bed.  Many  of  her 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  provide  a  telling 
picture  of  Dabyhip’s  confused  world.  The  book 
fl-rticulate  with  the  Ideas  and  expressions  of 
[hippies],  hor  inclusive  fiction  collections.” 
Maybelle  Lacey 

Library  J  92:2813  Ag  '67  150w 
“ILs  impossible  to  get  too  caught  up  in 
barah  s  shenanigans,  since  Miss  Welles’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  decadence  is  as  disengaged  as  a  cus- 
tard  pie,  though  not  so  funny.  Unreality  is 
far-out  Jewish  caricatures 
assigned  to  S^'ah  as  parents.”  Martin  Levin 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p51  S  24  ’67  170w 
“Sometimes  the  brittle  fagade  that  seems  to 
lie  behind  the  brittle  fagade  cracks  just  wide 
enough  to  reveal  a  person  [Sarah].  ...  [It  is] 
curious,  though,  that  this  first  with-it  teen- 
^lould  employ  the  Jewlsh-sex- 
identity-search  combination  so  popular  with 
tte  h'her  crowd.  The  book  is  written  in 
Now.  And  if  It  was  not  all  written  the  day 
5’’®'3it  must  certainly  be  given 
and  re-editing,  which  must  have 
rikht  up  to  printing  time  to  keep  Its 
specifics  from  prepublication  obsolescence.  .  . 

think  Babyhip  quite  tells  it  as  it  is, 
though  heaven  knows  nobody  over  twentv-one 
can  presume.  But  if  you  are  over  twenty-oSI 
good  enough.  And  if  you’re  un- 
certainly  more  of  a 

gas  than  Nancy  Drew.  Louise  Armstrong 
Sat  R  50:37  O  21  ’67  330w 
Time  60:119  O  13  ’67  190w 


WELLINGTON,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY.  1st 
Duke  of,  .it.  auth.  The  unpublished  corre- 
nr°wfu®®  Madame  de  Stael  and  the  oSce 
N  ^e  '  Stael-Holstein,  A.  l;  g! 


not  even  a  talented  writer  like  Wells,  can 
parody  Ayn  Rand  the  way  Ayn  Rand  parodies 
Ayn  Rand.”  W.  F.  Gavin 

America  117:158  Ag  12  ’67  220w 
Best  Sell  27:175  Ag  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Schlueter 

Christian  Century  84:1254  O  4  ’67  500w 
,  reader’s  unsystematic  scorecard, 

[Wells]  has  produced  acceptable-or-better  fun- 
house  likenesses  of  12  out  of  15 — a  high  average 
m  the  parody  game.  First  the  misses.  ‘Little 
Red  Riding  Hood’  is  an  inspired  assignment  for 
Hdward  Albee.  Yet  the  take-off  just  does  not 
take  off.  .  ..  .  There  is  a  theory  that  parodists 
must  love  their  subjects.  Maybe.  But  awe  is 
out.  In  ’The  Night  Thoughts  of  Cinderella,’ 
Wells  catches  the  slow  blossoming  rhythm  of 
Joycean  sentences,  but,  to  make  a  bad  Joycean 
pun,  they  never  quite  come  to  Bloom.  .  .  . 
Wells  joins  the  superior  parodists  ...  in  imitat- 
Ing  not  only  the  shyly  garrulous  prose  of  J.  D. 
Salinger  but  the  slightly  sentimental  religiosity 
and  adolescence-worship  behind  it.  ‘Hansel  and 
Gretel’  in  a  Glass  house.”  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pH  Ag  3  ’67 
700w 

,.  light  parody  [this  collection]  Is  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  Its  appeal  will  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  reader  s  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
parodied.  .  .  .  Altogether,  a  pleasant  little  work 
to  go  on  a  shelf  with  old  favorites  like  Stephen 
Leacock.”  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  92:2677  J1  ’67  130w 


WELLS,  ROBERT.  Bionics;  nature’s  ways  for 
M  P*’®X^  Harold  S.  Splelman. 

160p  il  $3.50;  lib  bdg  $3.23  Dodd 

literature.  Animals 
— Habits  and  behavior — ^Juvenile  literature 

66-20614 

This  book  describes  how  “man  Is  discover¬ 
ing  ways  of  devising  better  machines  to  aid 
him  and  to  augment  his  abilities.  ...  [It  dis¬ 
cusses  how]  investigation  of  body  electricity 
means  substituting  motors  for  muscles— for  as- 
tronauts  and  o^ers.  Rnowledge  of  neurons 
leads  to  more  efficient  computers,  and  to  ma¬ 
chines  that  ’learn’  [and  other  topics].  .  .  . 

electronic  components,  [the  bionlclst] 
fpPl^es  rmture  s  successful  techniques  in  mach- 
ines.  Robert  Wells  explores  this  new  field  and 
explains  what  1ms  been  done  and  what  the 
future  may  hold.”  (Publisher’s  note)  IndeJL 
Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library  J) 


me  book  is  short,  but  clear;  and  it  Is  well 
written  and  to  be  recommended  to  science 
teachers  and  their  students.” 

Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  ISOw  [TA] 

written  other  books  in 
the  fields  of  space  science,  rocketry,  and  elec- 
tronic.s,  does  a  good  job  of  describing  this  new 
interdisciplinary  science,  ...  New  scientific 
terms,  such  as  dybology,  cybertron,  and  hu¬ 
manoid  and  more  familiar  ones,  such  as  feed- 
learning  rnachine,  and  environment,  are 
clearly  described  with  interesting  examples 
floilf  ®xceH,ent  introduction  to^^the 

field  as  a  career  guide.”  R.  .T.  Havlik 

Library  J  92:1333  Mr  16  ’67  150w 


19i-p'-$3.6'"o  D®o'u1,!4diy“^“®" 

mi,  ,  i  .  ,  66-12222 

A  b;^ie^?to?s^^"^!fh 

Ke|^:inmcemrand.""ln*  s®p1trof  JPf 

(i^stiellf®  ut  tl?l 


tales  for  adults:  11. 
(N  Fitschen.  122p  $3.95  Macmillan 

mt-  67-19683 

i^n©  3-utnor,  ©clitor  of  T3i©  Critic,  orGsoTita 
senes  of  parodies  of  fairy  tales  in  the  styles  of 
prominent  contemporary  authors.”  (Library  J) 

1®  skilled  parodist:  he  knows 

style  an<r  [n®  ^™®  ®a®h  victinYs 

least  one  case  (‘Sleenino- 
a®  might  be  told  bv  John  CHaral” 
original  ^®'®''®ate<t  that  very  specml  tone  of  the 
Pi,5P?a‘'.o-.r- tteund  Wells  at  his  best  in  his 
O’Hara  and  Norman  Mailer.  His 
parody  of  James  Joyce  simply  did  not  come  off 

T^o°^5®.,P,aaa9.t  be  Parodied ;  his  mrody 
of  Ayn  Rand  did  not  come  off  because  no  one. 


“[’This]  is  an  anti -procedural  police  novel 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p40  My  1  ’66  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  49:33  My  28  ’66  40w 

pw.Ul= 'E. 

^tra^icaily  comprehensible  foday-  a  hu- 

mXaS’”  reading  for  its  use ’of  tWs 

TLS  pll57  D  8  ’66  30w 

'^Ge‘-rl^iYn''tT^^tVe°|?e’'l!„el^ 
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WENKAM,  ROBERT.  Kauai  and  the  park 
country  of  Hawaii:  ed.  by  Kenneth  Brower: 
with  a  foreword  by  David  Brower.  158p  U 
coi  ii  maps  coi  maps  $25  Sierra  club 

919.69  Kauai  67-22493 

This  is  the  fifteenth  volume  in  the  Sierra 
Club’s  Kxhibit  Format  Series.  The  auth9r  urges 
“support  of  a  national  park  on  Kfiual's  west 
coast  in  the  area  of  Alakai  Swamp,  Kokee 
State  Park  and  the  Waimea  Cafion.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 

“Although  Mr.  Wenkam’s  style  is  a  little  un¬ 
even  in  interest  and  appeal,  he  has,  still,  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  document  on  one  of_  the 
world’s  most  beautiful  areas.  .  .  .  Most  highly 
recommended  as  a  disturbing  document  on 
man’s  destructive  tendencies,  and  as  a  work  ot 
photographic  art.”  R.  H.  Dillon 

Library  J  92:2775  Ag  ’67  160w 
“Since  the  photographs  in  ithis  volume]  are 
not  only  magnificent  but  also  magniticently 
reproduced  the  reader  can  but  stare  at  them 
with  envy,  hoping  that  nature  is  up  to  thmr 
standard.  .  .  .  [However]  lyrical  photographs 
of  scenery  need  contrast:  without  it  they  lack 
perspective.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wenkam  persuasively 

pleads  that  [Kauai]  should  have  park  status 
[but]  .  .  .  the  unrelieved  photographs  of 

scenery  are  so  overwhelming  that  they  drug 
the  reader  into  assuming  that  there  is  no 
problem.”  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  50:31  J1  15  ’67  260w 


WENTWORTH,  HAROLD,  ed.  Dictionary  of 
American  slang;  comp,  and  ed.  by  Jdaroia 
Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg  ilexner;  with 
a  suppl.  by  Stuart  Berg  Flexner.  178p  $7.95 
Crowell 

427.09  English  language— Slang— Dictlonanes. 

Americanisms  bT-dUod 

This  book  reprints  the  material .  in  the  first 
edition  (BRD  1961)  with  the  addition  of  a  48- 
page  supplement.  “'There  are  something  over 
1000  new  terms  drawn  from  the  current  lan¬ 
guage  of  teen-agers  and  college  students,  the 
beat  generation,  the  hallucinogen  experimental 
group,  the  new  military,  space,  or  aerospace 
workers,  entertainment,  the  police,  and,  many 
others.  .  .  .  [An  appendix  provides]  insist 

into  the  formation  of  new  slang  terms.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Bibliography. 

“Would  that  more  reference  tools,  update 
themselves  as  well..  Since  its  publication,  this 
American  slang  dictionary  stood,  the  telling 
test — use.  Flexner.  combining  his  talents  of 
lexicography  and  sociology,  has  taken  note  of 
the  increasing  cultural  sub-groups .  in  the  U.b. 
by”  adding  a  .  .  .  supplement  which  accounts 
for  much  slang  that  has  appeared  in  the  past 
six  or  eight  years.  Some  examples:  Blow  one  s 
cool,  rigor  (from  rigor  mortis],,  shtick,  ypd, 
and  zap.  The  supplement  has  its  own  Word 
Lists  and  Selected  Bibliography.  ,  Discard  the 
1960  volume  and  purchase  this  edition. 

Choice  4:408  Je  ’67  lOOw 
“The  new  material  and  linguistic  notes  are 
the  work  of  Stuart  Berg  Flexner,  a  senior 
editor  of  the  Random  House  Dictionary.  ,.  .  . 
'The  presentation  of  the  ,new  material  is  as 
authoritative  and  professional  as  that  of  its 
predecessor,  the  main  body  of  the  work.  There 
are  frequent  quotations  to  illustrate  sources, 
the  definitions  are  clear  and  explicit.  Jerrold 

Library  J  92:2146  Je  1  ’67  240w 

Ii©vi6W6d.  by  B.  M.  Glixon 
Keviewea^  r  50:47  My  20  '67  90w 


WENTZ,  WALTER  YEELING  EVANS-.  See 
Evans-Wentz.  W.  T. 

WERBLOWSKY,  R.  J.  ZWI,  ed  The  encyclo- 
nedia  of  the  Jewish  religion:  ed.  by  R.  J.  Zwi 
^erblowsky  and  Geoffrey  Wigoder.  451p  pl 
$18  Holt 

296.03  Judaism- Dictionaries  66-10266 

For  descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  J3RD  l.)6b. 


WERSTEIN,  IRVING.  Sound  no  trumpet:  tte 
life  and  death  of  Alan  Seeger.  137p  pi  $3.75 
Crowell 

B  or  92  Seeger,  Alan — Juvenile  literature. 
France.  Army.  Foreign  Legion — Juvenile 
literature  b/-l227 

A  biography  of  the  American  poet,  l^st  re¬ 
membered  for  his  poem  “I  Have  a  Rendez¬ 
vous  with  Death,  ’  ’  who  served  with  the  T^reign 
Legion  during  World  War.  I.  Index.  'Grades 
six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“An  extremely  absorbing,  well-written  story 
of  the  sensitive,  rebellious  dreamer  who  found 
himself  in  poetiy  and  action.’’  E.  M.  Graves 
Commonweal  86:298  My  26  67  40w 

[YA] 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  a  rather  hurried  and 
unenthusiastic  resume  of  Seeger’s,  boyhood  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  book  which  may  put 
off  the  reader  before  he  reaches  the  best  of  the 
story  in  Part  II.  Here  Seeger  moves 
to  France  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  His  growth  as  a  poet 
a  soldier,  and  a  man  is  developed  with 
perception  and  imagination.  For  readers  who 
are  drawn  by  soldiering  and  adventuring  as 
well  as  those  who  are  interested  in  poets  and 
writers.”  M.  I.  Purucker 

Library  J  92:175o  Ap  lu  67  130w 
“Despite  some  lapses  into  mushy  imagined 
dialogue,  Irving  Werstein  has  proyided  the 
proper  tone.  As  a  reminder  of  the  time  -when 
voung  men  like  Alan  Seeger  fought  by  choice 
for  things  they  believed  in  .  .  .  the  life  of  Alan 
Seeger  inspires  meditation  on  the  tragedy  of 
nations  at  war.”  L.  M.  Bensky  or,n™. 

N  Y  "Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  12  67  270w 


WERSTEIN,  IRVING.  That  Denmark  might 
live:  the  saga  of  the  ^Danish  resistance  in 
World  War  II.  143p  pl  $4.25  Macrae  Smith  co. 
940.53  World  War.  1939-1945— Underground 
movements — Juvenile  literature.  Denmark 
History— German  occupation.  1940-1945— Ju¬ 
venile  literature  67-269/0 

This  account,  addressed  primarily  to  teen¬ 
agers.  is  based  largely  upon  personal  rnemoirs. 
diaries,  letters  and  interviews.  Index.  Grades 
seven  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell) 


“Anecdotes  bring  the  book  to  life  ,and  young 
readers  will  appreciate  the  great  nobility  of  the 
Danes  in  their  concerted  efforts  to  save,  the 
Danish  Jews  from  persecution  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  volume  will  serve  as  an  mtroducGon 
to  one  of  the  little  known  efforts  of  World  War 

Best  Sell  27:363  D  1  ’67  lOOw 
“Drawing  from  primary  sources  ,  Werstein 
writes  simply  and  clearly  about  a  subject  which 
should  have  wide  appeal,  especially  since  the 
author  emphasizes  throughout^  the  ,youth  ot  the 
resistance  fighters.’’  S.  M.  Worthing 

Library  J  92:4267  N  15  67  70w 


WERTH,  KURT.  The  monkey,  the  lion,  and 
the  snake:  retold  and  il.  by  Kurt  Werth.  31p 
$3.50:  lib  bdg  $3.37  Viking 
398.2  Animals — Stories  67-2492 

Tomaso,  a  peasant,  “responds  to  a  cry  for 
help  coming  from  a  pit  and,  putting  a  branch 
in  the  hole  assists  a  monkey,  a  lion,  and  a 
snake  to  freedom  before  a  man  climbs  out. 
While  trapped  In  the  pit.  Niccolo,  a  nobleman, 
had  promised  two  gifts  for  his  deliverance— 
his  palace  in  Venice  and  a  present  for  Tomaso  s 
bride  When  Niccolo  fails  to  give  Tomaso  the 
gifts  justice  is  meted  out.”  (Horn  Bk)  “Grades 
two  to  four.”  (Library  J) 


Choice  4:28  Mr  ’67  90w 

“  “S  AP  ’GT  650w 
OlgoPj 


“Tale  of  the  triumph  of  truth — and  with 
spirited,  coloi-ful  pictures  to  show  the  bright 
beauty  of  Venice,  the  freshness  of  the  Italian 
countryside,  and  the  animation  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians.”  V.  A.  'Tashiian 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  70w 
Horn  Bk  43:197  Ap  ’67  IlOw 
“This  retelling  of  the  tale  ‘Of  Ingrati¬ 
tude’  .  .  .  maintains  the  general  plot,  with 
some  changes  in  the  cast  of  characters  and  the 
details  The  text  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  theological  ‘Applications’  of  the  medieval 
original  are,  of  coui'se.  omitted.  Lighthearted 
illustrations  in  Kurt  Worth’s  usual  lively  style 
are  in  pleasantly  muted  colors..  Storytellers 
should  find  this  a  useful  addition  to  their 
repertoires.”  Della  Thomas 

^  Library  J  92:1321  Mr  16  ’67  60w 
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WERTH,  KURT— Continued 
‘‘[A]  rather  routine  effort.  .  .  .  [Its]  appeal 
lies  mostly  in  [the]  blithe  colored  illustra¬ 
tions.”  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p50  My  7  ’67 
30w 


though  never  lively  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
formative  parts  of  his  monograph,  and  the 
career  of  Geoffrey  fitz  Peter,  Justiciar  to  King 
John,  has  never  before  been  so  fully  described," 
TLS  pll87  D  22  ’66  360w 


WERTHAM.  FREDRIC.  A  sign  for  Cain;  an 
exploration  of  human  violence.  391p  $6.95 
Macmillan  (N  Y) 

301.1  Violence.  U.S. — Social  conditions 

66-20825 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Albert  Ellis 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:181  Mr  ’67  900w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Lebowitz 

Nation  204:57  Ja  9  ’67  950w 
Reviewed  by  Nemone  Lethbridge 

New  Statesman  74:688  N  17  '67  400w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Coles 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  Ja  8  ’67  llOOw 


WEST,  D.  J.  Murder  followed  by  suicide;  an 
inquiry  carried  out  for  the  Institute  of  crim¬ 
inology,  Cambridge.  181p  $6.25  Harvard  univ. 
press 

364.3  Murder.  Suicide.  Criminal  psychology 

66-2706 

The  “Assistant  Director  of  Research,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  Institute  of  Criminology,  re¬ 
ports  on  his  study  of  ‘persons  who  commit 
murder  and  then  kill  themselves.’  Based  on  an 
unselected  sample  of  150  cases,  the  study  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  how  the  relationship  between 
murder  and  suicide  can  be  instructive.  Three 
main  classes  are  Identified:  the  Insane,  sane 
persons  under  great  stress,  and  a  small  group 
of  criminally  motivated  individuals.”  (Choice) 
Bibliography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  C.  Reckless 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:182  Mr  ’67  380w 
“A  worthwhile  book  for  undergraduates.” 
Choice  3:970  D  ’66  160w 

“Murder  followed  by  suicide,  reports  West, 
is  a  singularly  domestic  affair.  In  pinpointing 
its  familial  nature.  Dr.  West’s  study  supports 
the  Freudian  theory  that  self-destructive  and 
aggressive  tendencies  result  from  ambivalent 
attitudes  toward  family  members  and  may  be 
interchangeable.  ’i'he  study  also  brings  to 
light  some  of  the  interesting  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  in  patterns  of  homicide.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
provocative,  scholarly  profile  of  violence.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  J1  10  ’66  290w 


WEST,  FRANCIS.  The  justiciarship  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1066-1232.  306p  $10.50  Cambridge 
354.42  Great  Britain — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment— Norman  period,  1066-1154.  Great 
Britain — Politics  and  government — Plan- 
tagenets,  1154-1399  66-14511 

The  author  “has  provided  a  history  of  the 
medieval  English  justiciarship  during  its  short 
existence  together  with  brief  biographies  of  the 
nieii  who  served  as  justiciars.  He  sees  the 
office  emerging  under  Henry  II  and  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  1232 
niarks  its  true  end,  the .  justiciarship  being 
abolished  in  1234.”  (Am  Hist  R)  Bibliography 
index.  i 


West  has  made  a  useful  contribution  in  trac- 
ing  the  history  of  the  justiciarship  largely 
trough  cases  in  the  law  courts  and  before  the 
Exchequer.  Ihe  book  is  not,  however,  easv  to 
read,  ihe  accounts  of  the  lands  acquired  bv 
various  justiciars  and  the  details  of  cases  ob¬ 
scure  the  over-all  development  of  the  office 
particularly  in  the  later  years  when  the  recor(i 
IS  full.  It  IS  unsatisfactory  not  to  have  the 
history  of  the  office  carried  to  1234.  .  .  .  We.st 
tends  to  repetition,  and  explanations  are  made 
after  a  subject  has  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time.  In  s^te  of  such  inadequacies  the 
work  IS  useful.”  E.  G.  Kimball 

Am  Hist  R  72:148  O  ’66  310w 
Choice  3:948  D  ’66  230w 

“Professor  West  has  treated  an  important 
constitutional  theme  with  a  wealth  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but,  as  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  his 
arguments  are  not  always  easy  to  follow. 'and 
his  readers  may  well  find  themselves  over¬ 
whelmed  with  detail.  His  book  is  in  tmth  ’as 
much  a, history  of  the  .justiciars  as  of  the  j^sti- 
ciarship  .  Some  of  his  biographical  sketches. 


WEST,  JESSAMYN.  Leafy  Rivers.  310p  $5.95 
Harcourt 

67-20325 

This  story,  set  in  the  Ohio  frontier  in  the 
early  1800  s,  concerns  Mary  Pratt  Converse  (who 
had  been  nicknamed  “Leafy,”  as  a  child  from 
her  habit  of  saying  “I’d  just  as  lief.”)  Leafy  re- 
calls  her  life  in  flashbacks  as  she  awaits  the 
birth  of  her  first  child.  She  is  married  to  Reno 
Rivers  an  “incompetent  teen-age  schoolteacher. 
She  does  his  teaching  and  then  his  farming. 
She  drives  his  hogs  to  market  in  Cincinnati  to 
keep  their  creditors  from  closing  them  out,  and 
on  the  way  discovers  that  there’s  a  lot  more  to 
sex  than  her  husband  ever  taught  her." 

(oat  Jrt} 


xteviewea  oy  k.  j.  i^aut 

Best  Sell  27:253  O  1  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p5  O  12  ’67 
oUw 

Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:115  O  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  A.  C.  Ringer 

Library  J  92:2608  .11  ’67  200w 
“What  Miss  West  really  offers  in  ‘Leafy  Riv- 
ers  is  a,  long  psychological  investigation  of 
feminine  longings  and  the  realities  of  marriage. 
.  .  .  .Among  our  American  women  novelists,  ^e 
dominates  as  an  advocate  of  human  respect 
reason  over  emotions  and  a  tough,  all-purpose 
femininity  that  can  face  and  solve  most  situa- 
own  terms.  ...  A  master  builder 
dt  the  bedrock  .of  novel-making,  creating  char¬ 
acters  and  moving  them  through  life.  Miss  West 
matters  important  because  she 
makes  her  people  real;  and,  because  she  works 
within  a  value  system  our  society  largely  sup- 
F’T'u'f’  ?6ttles  their  conflicts  persuasively. 

readerf  will  understand 
Leafy  Rivers  s  wanting  more  but  accepting  less. 

.  .  .  ohe  will  connect  Leafy's  desires  iflncipq 
compromises  with  her  own  yearnings  and  Se- 
ful  surrenders.”  Webster  Schott 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  O  1  ’67  lOOOw 
“The  book  t^races  [the  heroine’s]  growth 
from  Leafy  to  Mary  Pratt,  a  woman  who  knows 
her  own  m.md.  .  This  is  Miss  West’s  tenth 
book,  and  it  is  nothing  if  not  professional  It’s 
a  bad  sense  too  for  she  strains 
to  tie  up  loose  threads  in  a  tidy  ending.  Not 
only  does  Le.afy  mature:  her  parents  realize  their 
failures,  while  her  older  brother,  an  unconvinc- 
ing  character,  finds  his  vocation  as  a  preacher 
and  wins  his  bride,  ...  The  backwoodsiness 
occasionally  forced.  .  .  .  Yet  much  of  the  bo4’s 
frontier  setting,  without 

Sat  R  50:45  O  7  ’67  330w 


imumas  REED.  Flesh  of  steel-  litera- 

&  ^^de"-Sfi^*rniv‘."pi4fs"”-“ 

other,  concerned  themselves  with  thi  influeSSe 

“S'" 


West  (Ca-tliolio  XTiiiversitv)  lia«i  ■wrritfAr»  o 
the'^virtues^^of^  Possesses  aU 

and  tL  treatment  sub®Knd  creative'^  ‘'°"[?Iel 

hfs^TrS  SI 

belongs  m  every  college  library ’’ 

Choice  4:808  O  ’67  IlOw 
Christian  Century  84:475  Ap  12  ’67  30w 
Reyiewed  by  R.  H.  Walker 

.  J  Am  Hist  54:695  D  ’67  320w 

?na  SeSi-lR.jS?  '’.‘“ipj™ 


.flJoKs  soinething  in  the  way  of~  lucld- 

^P^Isso^L^U^  sifd»  ^^v^-  ik 
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short  shrift  we  wonder  why  he  is  included), 
Mumford,  Veblen,  and  Harold  Stearns  are 
sketchily  examined  to  show  'the  discipline  of 
the  machine  as  that  discipline  works  its  way 
into  the  souls  of  the  servants  of  industry. 

W.  K.  Bottorff^  j  92:2407  Je  16  ’67  120w 

WESTERMANN,  CLAUS.  Handbook  to  the  Old 
Testament:  tr.  and  ed.  by  Robert  H.  Boyd. 
286p  $5.95  Augsburff 

221  Bible.  O.T.— Study  67-25362 

"This  handbook  of  biblical  information  .  .  ..  is 
based  on  the  Reformation  principle:  Sacra  Scrp- 
tura  sui  interpres  (Scripture  is  its  own  inter¬ 
preter).  Throughout  the  volume.  Dr.  Wester- 
mann  imderscores  the  import^ce  of  a  genuine 
and  basic  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testanient  so 
that  pastors  and  laity  are  properly  equipped  to 
proclaim  its  message.  .  .  ..  The  volume  traces 
primary  biblical  themes,  points  up  relationships 
between  individual  books  as  well  as  major 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  indicates  how 
the  Old  Testament .  prepares  one  for  a  more 
adequate  understanding  of  the  New  Testament. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  names  and  subjects. 
Index  of  Scripture  references. 


"Westermann  is  a  rarity-— he  combines  his¬ 
torical  and  theological  techniques  in  his  PJ^sult 
of  Old  Testament  meaning  and  values,  and  ne 
does  so  with  finesse.  .  .  .  More  for 
for  straight-through  reading,  [the  book]  incluaes 
helpful  maps,  praphs,  outlines. 

Christian  Century  84:1135  S  6  67  60w 

“Westermann’s  book  grew  out  of  a  course  of 
study  which  he  conducted  at  the  ^rchliche 
Hochschule  in  Berlin  in  the  years  following  19  M. 
Basicallv  he  follows  the  arrangement  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  a®, 
historically  and  as  ordered  in  the  iBiDiia  ±ie 
braica:  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Writings,  His  time  chart  is  based  on  a  com- 
bination  of  the  approximate  chronplo^  of 
W.  F.  Albright  and  the  chronolo^  in  Bvan- 
gelisches  Kirchenlexikon,  the  distillation  erf  the 
best  of  present  scholarship.  .  .  -v-Boyds 
cellent  translation  is  based  on 
Abrias  der  Bibelkiinde  (Handbucherei  des 
^hrilten  in  der  Welt).  .  .  .  This  handbook 
gWes^T  genuine  ^d  basic  knowledge  for  Old 
Testement  study.  Religious  leaders,  teachers, 
and  interested  laymen  of  all  a^es  will  find  a 
vast  resource  of^facts  and  insights.  P.  W. 

Brouse  j  92:4162  N  15  ’67  190w 

Ai  AN  F.  Privacy  and  freedom:  fore- 

Ifrd  V  Os^r  M.  Ruebhausen.  487p  $10 

Atheneum  pubs. 

323.44  Privacy,  Right  of.  Bavesdropmn^^^^ 

The  "Director  of  the  Center  for  Research  and 
Fducation  in  American  Diberties  of  Columbia 
University  and  Teachers  College  begins  with  ^ 
aiiaivsis  of  the  function  of  privacy  in  society. 
He  discusses  the  methods  of  physical  and  psy" 
chological  surveillance  that  intrude  on  privacy, 
r,rp4pntlng  the  .  .  .  panoply  of  electronic,  op¬ 
tical  ac^ustia  and  ofeer  sensing  devices  pro¬ 
duced  by  modern  technology.  The  _9^ 

the  expanding  use  of  the  computer  on  the  pri- 
V4cy  of  the  individual  Is  also  Malyzed.  ^ 
prnniudes  with  .  .  .  recommendations  im  how 
mi?  society  might  cope  with  the  encroachments 
on  th?  basic  vllues  of  privacy  and  human  dig¬ 
nity  ’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 

Review^  by  Mlordjagoj 

Rs.lewea  .j, 

460w  . 

"fThis  is]  the  most  thprough  discussion  p 

fiatp  of  ^the^  concept  of  privacy  in  a  democra- 
lio  s?cietv  and  of  the  technological  assaults 
ooon  it  ^  The  current  debate  over  wiretap- 
?Fng  and  electronic  eavesdropping  makes  this 
^exceedingly  timely  and  important  book.  It 
a  definitive  and  well  documented  work  that 
itinnld  eSiov  wide  readership.  ^  Highly  .  recom- 
me^ed  ”0°  and  academic  libraries.  T. 

J.  Michalak  ^  92:1840  My  1  ’67  200w 

Reviewed  ^by^F-OgJ-g^Bonner 

Reviewed^bg  STliWsWilOOw 

157fits  30  ’67  1350W 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Goodman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl  S  17  ’67  700w 
New  Yorker  43:177  S  23  ’67  150w 
"Five  years  in  the  writing,  Alan. F.  Westln’s 
massive  study  of  privacy  in  the  United  States — 
what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  what  Is  happening 
to  it — may  well  rank  among  the  most  important 
books  of  this  decade.  His  theme  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  conflict  between  the  outer  world  and 
the  inner  man;  his  conclusion  is^ that  the  outer 
world  is  winning.  .  .  .  This  [is  a]  brilliantly  ex¬ 
ecuted  work.  .  .  .  Professor  westin  sensibly  re¬ 
jects  the  doctrinaire  view  which  vrould  pro¬ 
hibit  every  action  that  might  be  described  as  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  .  .  .  Neither  does  he  reject 
the  idea  of  a  federal  data  center,  though  he  re¬ 
gards  it  with  grave  misgivings:  in  one  of  the 
best  sections  of  his  book  [he]  suggests  specific 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  prevent  misuse  of 
the  silent,  omnipotent  reels.”  J.  J.  Kilpatrick 
Sat  R  60:42  S  16  ’67  1360w 
“Professor  Westin  sets  out  to  show  in  a  more 
systematic  way  than  anything  I  have  read  that 
privacy  is  a  central  element  in  a  free  society, 
that  the  social  benefits  of  modern  techniques 
of  surveillance  and  disclosure  are  now  in  many 
circumstances  Insufficiently  great  to  Justify 
the  cost  in  privacy,  that  existing  restrictmns 
on  use  of  the  new  technology  are  unsatisfactory 
and  will  become  more  so,  that  Americans  are 
concerned  with  protecting  privacy  when  they 
are  made  aware  of  the  dangers  to  It,  and  that 
sensible  mechanisms  of  social  control  can  be 
designed  if  relevant  interests  are  cai-efully 
balanced.  It  is  a  considerable  tribute  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Westin’s  powers  of  condensation  as  well 
as  the  breadth  of  his  understanding  to  say 
that  the  degree  of  his  success  is  very  great. 

Kent  Greenawalt  _  ^ 

Va  <5  R  43:657  autumn  ’67  1550w 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION. 
Research  laboratories.  Seven  states  of  matter, 
by  scientists  of  the  Westinghouse  research 
laboratories:  Milton  Gottlieb.,  Max  Garbuny 
(andl  Werner  Emmerich:  Sharon  Banlgan, 
exec,  editor.  247p  il  $5.96  Walker  &  co. 

530.1  Matter  66-13265 

"This  volume  is  a  .  .  .  dfecussion  of  the 
nature  of  matter,  written  by  three  .  .  .  West¬ 
inghouse  scientists.  Its  mam  thesis  concerns  the 
advances  In  man’s  understanding  of  the  states 
of  matter  based  on  new  techniques  and  appli¬ 
cations.  New  types  of  matter  are  encountered 
at  the  level  of  the  atomic  collisions  as  well  as 
at  the  level  of  superfluids--extremely  cold  tem¬ 
peratures  at  almost  absolute  zero.  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“A  good  overview  of  the  frontiers  of  research 
on  the  structure  of  matter.  Seven  states  may 
be  an  arbitrary  number  of  subdivisions  but  It 
permits  the  authors  to  proceed  with  an  In¬ 
telligible  discussion  of  man’s  struggle  to  under¬ 
stand  nature.  First-year  college,  students  can 
read  this  book  but  an  introduction  to  physics 

"The  treatment  is  generally  nonmathematlcal. 
The  illustrations,  both  photographs  a^  line 
drawings,  are  excellent  and  pertment.  This  is 
a  ^ll-wrltten.  well-edited  volume  and  is  highly 
Fe^mmended  for  ,  the  science  coUectlons  of 
public  and  academic  Ubra^^^^^  J.  K.^Bucker 


WESTON,  EDWARD.  The  daybooks  of  Edward 
Weston;  ed.  by  Nanev  Newnall;  2v:  v2.  Cali¬ 
fornia  [pub]  in  collaboration  „with  George 
Eastman  bouse.  Rochester.  290p  pl  $15 
Horizon  press 

B  or  92  (61-18484) 

In  this  second  volume  of  his  Journal,  the  pho- 
to°Taphlr  “recorded  his  struggle  to  understand 
Wmself  the  .society  around  him,  and  his  chosen 
him.  [It  covers  the  years  from  January 
T927  to  April  1944  during  which]  he  discovered 
new  forms:  the  beauty  of  extreme  .closeups  of 
shells  and  vegetables:  bolder  seeing  „of  the 
human  body,  the  breadth  of  landscapes.’’  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note)  Index.  The  previous  voluine  The 
Daybooks-  Mexico,  1923-1926  was  published  in 
19C‘l.  _ 

"Volume  2  chronicles  the  forrnatlon  of  Group 
f/64  as  Weston  solidifies  his  philosophy,  eval¬ 
uates  his  friendships,  and  relates  them  to  his 
work  .  As  a  revelation  of  personal  commit- 
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WESTON,  EDWARD— aon(WMe<* 

ment,  both  volumes  are  essential  to  art  and 
photographic  libraries:  as  autobiography  they 
are  readable  and  highly  recommended.” 

Choice  4:527  Ji  ’67  150w 
“This  is  a  putsy  book  by  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  artists  America  has  ever  produced. 

.  .  .  As  a  photographer,  Weston  had  few  peers, 
and  was  in  many  ways  far  in  advance  of  his 
times.  .  .  .  [In  this  book]  he  reveals  more  about 
the  man  than  the  art:  the  man  of  famiiy 
troubles,  the  man  of  petty  jealousy,  fears,  hopes 
and  a  brittle,  sensitive  intelligence.  For  its 
gossip  and  insight  into  the  great  art  figures 
of  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  the  work  can't  be 
put  down.  Photographers,  too,  will  dis¬ 
cover  some  mechanical  hints.  ...  A  beautiful 
book  for  anyone  with  imagination.”  Bill  Katz 
Library  J  92:230  Ja  16  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Jacob  Deschin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  D  18  ’66  660w 


WESTON,  JOHN  C.j  ed.  Collected  poems  of 
Hugh  MacDiarmid  [rev  ed].  See  MacDiarmid, 


WESTWOOD,  J.  N.  Russia,  1917-1964.  208p 
maps  $4.95  Harcourt 

947.084  Russia — History — 1917-  66-19233 

“In  the  opening  chapters  [the  author]  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  10th  centui-y  to  give  the  .  .  . 
background  to  the  nature  of  Czarist  Russia  at 
the  time  of  World  War  I  [where  his  survey 
begins].  ’  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


A  concise,  compact  survey  of  Soviet  hls- 
tory,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  1917-21.  Al¬ 
though  ably  done,  its  brevity  prevents  the 
presentation  of  the  quantity  of  data  found  in 
a  short  text  like  Drnytryshyn’s  USSR;  a  Con¬ 
cise  History  [BRD  1966]  or  the  degree  of  in¬ 
terpretation  found  in  a  short  work  like  Von 
Laue's  Why  Lenin?  Why  Stalin?  [BRD  1964]. 
Very  brief  bibliography.” 

Choice  4:339  My  ’67  60w 
.“In  the  47  years  covered  by  this  book,  Rus¬ 
sia  .  has  undergone  the  equivalent  of  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  history;  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
aye  of  megatons  and  overkill.  To  cover  the 
history  in  a  volume  of  200  pages  and  not  to 
condense  to  the  point  of  incomprehensibility 
^rnean  feat  and  Mr.  Westwood  has 
achieved  it.  .  .  .  Despite  the  obvious  emphasis 
on .  conciseness,  the  book  covers  with  great 
lucidity  all  phases  of  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  only  the  political  aspects,  but  the 
military,  social,  economic,  religious  and  cul 
tural  ones  as  well.  This  is  an  essential  pur- 
cliase.  Young  adult  librarians  should  considei 
It.”  J.  M.  Boonin 

Library  J  91:5963  D  1  ’66  170w  [YA] 

'^7^7p'b‘:55  st'Maftlt®'^"'®* 

811  [66-78134] 

A  second  volume,  the  work  of  last  three 
years,  by  a  Canadian  poet  now  living  in  Eng- 
land.  Poems  in  this  collection  have  appeared 
in  The  Listener,.  The  Spectator,  Ambit  and 
other  literary  periodicals. 


I  find  .  A  Christ  of  the  Ice-Floes  to  be  the 
most  boring  book  of  poetry  I’ve  read  in  the 
past.  year.  .  .  .  The  poetry  is  slow-paced,  rum¬ 
inative,  often  a  combination  of  disguised  prose 
&  contrived  diction.  .  .  .  The  rather  long  title 
poem,  especially,  reads  as  prose,  &  dull  prose  at 
that.  It  doesn  t  seem  to  have  any  reason  to  be 
set  In  its  lines  of  various  lengths.  When  the 
verse  is  not  totally  boring  it  is  annoying.” 
George  Bowering 

Canadian  Forum  47:71  Je  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Alasdair  Clayre 

Encounter  29:75  N  ’67  290w 
“Mr.  Wevill’s  particular  strength  is  in  taking 
an  experience,  big  or  small,  and  turning  It  into 
an  elaborately  layered  figure  that  echoes  In  the 
consciousness  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  of 
the  shorter  poems,  notably  ‘Infinity'  and  ‘Uni¬ 
verse  Without  Deity’  have  about  them  a  right¬ 
ness  that  .is  utterly  compelling.  Mr.  Wevill  is  at 
,  Ml  these,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  his 

skill  that  even  the  longer  poems  are  full  of  glow 

ml1id"ii':^"pTter^Ge1^‘l11J®"' 

Library  J  92:1939  My  15  ’67  160w 
“The  creation  and  breakdown  of  life,  the  cells 
dwindling  and  multiplying  endlessly,  [has  be¬ 
come  the  poets  major  theme].  Driving  through 
a  new  housing  estate,  he  imagines  the  individual 


shrivelled  to  a  particle  of  foam  on  a  crest  of 
faces  exploding  towards  a  hidden  shore.  The 
urgent  I'elevance  of  this  gives  his  work  a  new 
pressure.  Discipline  is  another  matter.  The 
poems  stiU  slip  out  like  loads  of  sand,  twice  as 
much  as  you  want.  The  moments  of  precision 
are  there  all  right:  snow,  holding  the  branches’ 
shape  ‘gloved,  as  it  falls’.  .  .  .  But  the  more 
disposable  stuff  round  about  stops  them  from 
clinching  into  a  form.”  John  Carey 

New  Statesman  72:633  O  28  ’66  240w 
TLS  P1128  D  1  ’66  300w 
Va  Q  R  43:cxii  summer  ’67  120w 
“David  Wevill’s  second  volume  carries  on 
with  greater  power  the  themes  and  motifs 
of  his  earlier  book.  Birth  of  a  Shark  [BRD  1965]. 

.  .  .  The  title  poem,  ‘A  Christ  of  the  Ice-Floes,’ 
reveals  with  a  mature  acceptance  the  loss  of 
ancient  beliefs,  for  the  human  figure  of  this 
poem  is  one  who  canndt  walk  on  water.  .  ,  . 
The  basic  issues  of  the  book  are  defined  in  a 
superb  series  of  elegiac  poems  dealing  with  the 
illness,  death,  and  burial  of  a  mother  in  Can¬ 
ada.  .  .  .  Strangely,  although  the  poet  has  a 
strong  sense  of  the  local,  the  individual  land¬ 
scape  of  each  setting  tends  to  melt  into  a 
larger  vision  of  the  nature  In  which  man  finds 
his  fate.  .  .  .  [He]  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
MacNeice,  his  North  American  heritage  blend¬ 
ing  easily  with  the  landscape  of  Hardy  and 
Lawrence.”  L.  L.  Martz 

Yale  R  56:598  Je  ’67  6(10w 


WEYBRIGHT,  VICTOR.  The  making  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher;  a  life  in  the  20th  century  book  revolu¬ 
tion.  360p  $6.75  Reynal  &  co. 

655.4  Publishers  and  publishing.  Paperback 
books  67-20750 

“A  memoir  by  the  recently  retired  co-founder 
and  editor  of  the  New  American  Library,  fa¬ 
mous  for  post-World  War  II  pioneering  in  pa¬ 
perbacks  (Signet,  Mentor  series),  who  in  1966 
founded  with  ’I'ruman  M.  Talley  the  publishing 
house  of  Weybright  &  Talley,  Inc.”  (Library 
J)  Index. 


Weybright’s  service  in  bomb-scarred  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  zest  with  which  he  flung  himself 
into  publishing  thereafter  make  good  reading. 
1  •  When  the  New  American  Library  is  sold 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror  (with  Victor’s 
share  aniountmg  to  something  over  $9  mil¬ 
lion),  and  when  Weybrlght  himself  becomes  in¬ 
volved  m  feuding  with  his  partner,  the  tone  of 
the  book  is  lowered,  and  It  holds  interest  only 
who  were  at  the  ringside.  .  .  .  Even 
though  much  has  been  cut  from  it.  [it]  is  still 
too  corpifient  a  book,  and  the  closing  chapters 
leave  a  .bitter  taste.  I  value  it  for  the  early 
years  with  their  fresh  and  friendly  enterprise, 
and  I  value  it  for  Weybright’s  insistence  that 
class  as  well  as  vulgarity  and  violence  could 
be  made  to  pay  m  the  paperback  revolution.” 
Edward  Weeks 

Atlantic  220:136  O  ’67  lOOOw 

rnuch  to  offer  from  a  forty-year 
participation  in  major  publishing  and  social 
welfare  movements,  it  is  a  pity  that  [Wey- 
bright  s]  autobiography  is  flawed  by  ponderous 
style  and  much  personal  trivia.  Even  so,  it  is 
essential  for  librarv  science,  journalism,  and 
social  woi^  collections,  and  will  be  a  rewarding 
book  for  the  general  reader.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  92:2761  Ag  ’67  120w 

a-  potential  for  drama, 
and  interesting  detail  about  busu 
iv  the  publ.ishing  Industry.  Unfortunate- 

that  IS  present  in  this  long,  selt- 
i^aere  is  a  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  humor,  self-awareness  and  insight  .  . 
in  ineir  pla,ce  is  an  unconscious  and  rather  un- 
seemly  egoisrn.  ...  In  short,  ‘The  Making  of 
A  I  ublisher  is  a  nonbook  without  either  merit 
■  J.  tp*'  nullifies  whatever 

E^e*Lichte^ste/?°'’ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  O  8  ’67  llOOw 

W The  creative  elite  In 
America.  236p  $6  Public  affairs  press 

301.44.  Intellectuals.  U.S. — Intellectual  life. 

Creation  (Literary,  artistic,  etc.).  Jews*  in 

Lne  u.o.  66-23828 

study  of  “the  ethnic  components  of  ‘elite’ 
V?  4.  -AJnerican  society.  [The  author! 
takes  a  list  of  names  which  can  be  Identified 
as  belonging  to  particular  ethnic  and  n^on^ 
finds  their  frequency  in 
1  most  common  names  published  bv 
administration.  The  °fre- 
quencies  In  these  llst.s  are  then  compared  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  same  names  are 
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found  In  Who’s  Who.  American  Men  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  lists  of  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kapp^ 
registers  of  all  physicians,  iawyers.  army  ana 
navy  regular  officers,  lists  of  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  leadership  of  the  largest  corporations, 
and  social  registers.”  (Choice) 

“Clearly  written,  extensively  documented, 
and  very  controversial,  [this  bookl  provides  a 
sharp  contrast  to  prevailing  modes  of  socio¬ 
logical  analysis  which  see  social  not  genetic 
factors  as  the  major  causal  explanation  for 
elite  positions.” 

Choice  3:929  D  ’66  230w 

“Even  if  Weyl’s  major  premise  were  accept¬ 
able,  which  It  is  not,  his  prescription  for  a  gene¬ 
tic  maginot  line  and  the  scrapping  of  American 
ideals  to  save  American  institutions  .seems  as 
weirdly  un-American  as  it  is  hysterical,  Moses 

Rischin  j  205  je  >67  240w 

‘TThe  authorl  finds  the  Jews  the  most  crea¬ 
tive  [group]  by  far:  the  only  group  near  them 
in  leadership  are  people  with  Puriten  names, 
and  their  role  is  declining.  .  .  .  He  Is  con¬ 
vinced  that  bio-genetic  selection  has  mad^e 
[the  European  Jew]  Inherently  superior.  Con¬ 
versely,  southern  Italians  and  Negi'oes  are  m- 
herently  inferior,  and  we  are  wasting  ettort 
trying  to  Improve  their  environment  further. 

.  .  .  While  some  of  the  statistics  and  accounts 
of  Jewish  history  are  Interesting,  Mn  ^eyls 
conclusions  would  certainly  cause  skepticism 
among  many  scholars  and  other 
style  is  adequate  but  sometimes  annoyingly 
repetitious.”  C.  A.  Eckberg  ojn™- 

Library  J  91:3756  Ag  ’66  240w 
“[A]  fundamental  weakness  in  Weyl’s  book 
[is]  his  rather  old-fashioned  approach  to  statis¬ 
tics.  At  one  point  he  says  that  his  data  can  be 
subjected  to  statistical  tests  of  significance  but 
he  does  not .  give  any  such  test.  .  .  .  He  has 
shown  considerable  ingenunity  in  obtaining 
data,  but  his  analysis  normally  shows  that  he  is 
not  at  home  with  mathematics.  My  final  ob¬ 
jection  concerns  his  basic  conclusion  that  the 
differences  between  the  ethnic  groups  are 
genetic.  .  .  .  Actually,  although  he  does  n^  dis¬ 
cuss  the  point,  some  of  his  data  point  toward 
environmental  rather  than  genetic  cavises.  .  .. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  book.  G-ordon 

Tullock  ^  My  16  ’67  1200W 


WHPFLER.  GEOFFREY.  The  peoples  of 
Soviet  Central  Asia.  126p  maps  $3.50  Dufour 
958  Soviet  Central  Asia— History.  Ethnol- 
o^__Soviet  Central  Asia  66-19957 

*‘Tn  the  region  lying  to  the  north  of  Persia 
nnd  Afghanistan,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Westerl  China,  live  more 

fT"he“auWf’tm?“^thl  ^nes'^-g-  thdse 
people  since  they  came  under 
domination,  assesses  the  effects  on  them  oj, 
Revolution  and  examines  their  present  political, 
economic  and  cultural  situatiom 
he  considers  how  far  nationalism 
consciousness  persist  among  the  Mushm 
■nios  of  Central  Asia  and  what  the  tuture  may 
&  in  stori  for  them.”  (Publisher’s  note] 

Index.  _ 

“[This]  book  is  deceptively  superficial,  wear¬ 
ing  very  lightly  the  many  years  of  serious  study 
Sfd  thouglitful  cons^ideration  devoted  to  the 

SSSfonaY  155  SrTptIve.  :  "  .M&j! 

fashioned.  He  is  sincere  and  fair  and  honest. 

R.  A.  scl  R  61:831  S  ’67  430w 

“IThe]  director  of  London’s  Central  Asian 
■Research  Centre  presents  a  mimli  boiled  down 

“Anvone  who  has  made  a  serious  study  m 
Centr|J  Asia  is  a^tteTacto™  ^‘"o^n'^th^^^  other 
hsnf  a^reade?  unflmMar  Jlth  the  subject  is 
eouailv  certain  to  find  it  a  valuable  storehouse 

fo  55at5f5/w««s;' very  ftw  .o»rce..r.ter|n^g 
aSlSit  sWl«t 'Central  A»la  and  lu  people. 


but  the  information  It  provides  to  not  original 
and  adds  very  little  to  our  understanding  of 
the  subject.”  J,  Strong 

Pacific  Affairs  39:175  spring-summer  66 
650w  .  .  , 

“[The  author],  well  known. for  his  pioneering 

work  in  the  regular  monitoring  of  Soviet 

publications  dealing  with  (Central  Asia,  in  Rus 
Sian  and  several  Turkish  lao^^ges  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  sophisticated  vision  of  the  popular 
American  thesis  that  Central  Asia  must  be 
studied  as  the  continuation  of  ’Tsarist  un 
perialism  under  a  new  So-viet  ^mPeriali^.  .  .  • 
On  language,  a  sensitive  index  to  nationalism. 
Colonel  Wheeler  is  bnet  and  because  of  brief 
ness,  inadequate.  .  .  .  Colonel  ^tierter  has  an 
interesting  passage  on  the  Pliant  collaborator 
—who  collaborates  with  the  invader,  and  for 
what  personal  reasons?” 

TUS  p632  J1  21  ’66  650w 

WHEELER,  MORTIMER.  Roman  Africa  in 
color'  phot,  by  Roger  Wood:  Introd.  and 
commentary  by  Mortimer  Wheeler.  IGOp  69col 
$25  McGraw 

913.39  Africa.  North— Antiquities  66-17514 

The  plates  in,  this  book  “cover  the  area  of 
Roman  penetration  from  Egypt  in  the  East  to 
Morocco  in  the  West  and  mclude 
in  Cyrenaica,  Trlpolitania.  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 
Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  .  .  .  provides  the  his¬ 
torical  and  interpretative  narrative.  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram  _ _ _ 

^e^  i^fbrary  J  91:5963  D  1  ’66  210w 
“[Here  are]  59  large,  rather  garish  colour- 
plates  of  temple-,  theatre-  and  bath-ruii^, 
mosaics  and  sculpted  heads,  Photographed  by 
Roger  Wood  with  distracting  ysht-and-shadow 
play.  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  calls  it  a  pictoriffi 
tribute  to  the  Roman  achievement  in  North 
Africa  ’  .  .  .  Sir  Mortimer  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything  without  61an,  and  these  ar®^ 
pages.  They  are  also  undisciplined,  often  ap 
preaching  free  associatiom  M.  I.  Finley 

New  Statesman  72:561  O  14  66  isUUW 
“[This]  is  not  a  picture  hook  but  a  fairly 
penetrating  historical  study  of  the  region  and 
toe  kind  of  life  that  was  led  there  by  the 
Romans.  .  .  .  Sir  Mortimer  has  not  written  cap¬ 
tions  for  Mr.  Wood’s  photographs,  but  rather 
Mr  ^Wood  has  taken  photographs  to  illustrate 
Sir  Mortimer’  .s  text.  ’  ’  Caskie  Srtnnett 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  D  4  66  IlOw 

Time  88:117  D  9  ’66  60w 
“There  are  inevitably  a  few  minor  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  questionable ,  generalizations  tin  this 
book],  but  the  perceprtve  reader  will 
not  of  these,  but  of  the  unobtrusive  skill  with 
which  Sir  Mortimer  has  woven  what  might  so 
easily  have  been  a  series  of  random  coinnients 
into  a  remarkably  coherent  and  lively  picture. 
Apart  from  a  weakness  for  dramatic  sunsets 
■Roger  Wood  Is  a  photographer  -who  evidently 
hpUpvps  that  the  snhiect  should  be  allowed  to 
toll  its  own  sto?y  His  views  of  buildings  are 
not  only  a  delight  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
also  remarkably  true  to  the  monuments,  and 
a  ErenBroiis  proportion  of  thom  ar©  d©siftnoQ  to 
dl.sp!Sr  toem  wlthiii  toe  setting  of  aMscape 
and  vegetation  which  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
their  impact  on  the  visitor  today.  • ,  %  : 
colour  is  restrained  and  mos'Uy  truthful,  the 
least  successful  In  this  respect  being  some  of 
the  Pictur^eSgO^pg^f^llb  '66  500w 


WHEELIS.  ALLEN.  The  illusioniess  man:  fan¬ 
tasies  and  meditations,  206p  $4,o0  Norton 

66-18081 

A  San  Francisco  psychoanalyst,  author  of 
The  Quest  for  Identity  /BRD  1958)  offers  four 
short  stories  about  disillusionment:  '1  he  lyu- 
sionless  Man  and  The  Visionary  Maid:  ^ea 
Girls:  The  League  of  Death,  and  The  signal, 
as  well  as  two  essays  in  which  Dr.  Wheelis 
sneaks  about  the  profession  of  psychoanalysis 
and  its  ^illusions.  Portions  of  this  hwk  \^re 
originally  published  in  Commentary.  Yale  Re¬ 
view  and  Ramparts. 

Reviewed  ^hy  1200w 

“This  pleasant  and  literate  collection  of  four 
short  storios  8.nd  two  6ss8-3^  seems  _tp  be 
primarily  a  personal  testament.  .In  its  200-odd 
pages  Wheelis  has  frozen  the  dilemma  of  the 
moTern;  educated,  civilized,  successful,  and 
emntv  man.  What  is  lacking  in  each  of  the 
hwoes,  fficluding  the  author,  would  he  called  by 
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WHEELIS,  ALLEN — Continued 
most  a  religious  dimension.  The  soft-toned  irony 
of  the  writing  is  deepened  by  the  author’s  own 
Ihnitations  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  under¬ 
standing  of  man’s  existence.  A  large  portion  of 
the  intellectual  world  shares  the  concerns  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  the  literary  styling  and  content 
limit  the  usefulness  of  this  volume." 

Choice  4:917  O  ’67  ISOw 

moving  closer  to  literature.  Dr. 
vyheelis  also  moves  closer  to  the  existential 
side  of  psychology.  But  finally  he  leaves  us 
not  knowing  exactly  whether  to  measure  him 
as  writer  or  psychologist.  .  .  .  These  stories  are 
always  clever,  and  at  their  best  they  are 
Ditterly  funny,  but  somehow  they  remain  only 
mildly  successful  as  literature.  Despite  Dr. 
Wheells’s  gifts  of  wit  and  poetry,  his  ‘fan¬ 
tasies  have  no  power  to  move  us  beyond  where 
we  were  when  we  first  started  reading  them. 

.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  passionate  flavor  of 
"is  style.  Dr  Wheelis  sounds  much  more  like 
a  Feiffer  cartoon  than  like  Kafka.  .  .  .  The 
crucial  turn  in  all  of  Dr  Wheelis’s  fantasies, 
as  well  as  in  his  personal  essays,  comes  when, 
despite  everything,  the  illusionless  man  moves 
hesitantly  but  instinctively  back  to  common 
sense  and  the  banal  world  of  common  experl- 
ence— and  Wheelis  contrives  to  make  it  seem 
a  triumph.”  Burton  Feldman 

Commentary  42:102  D  ’66  1060w 
Reviewed  by  George  Adelman 

Library  J  91:4130  S  15  ’66  150w 
"The  nihilism  that  plagues  [the  author]  and 
demands  from  him  the  constant  effort  of 
language  is  no  match  for  what  the  book  Itself 
conveys,  the  conviction  of  an  able  writer,  and 
tee  sensibility  of  an  honest  and  refined  mind. 
The  book  is  relatively  short,  but  filled  with 
enough  to  make  one  linger.  ...  In  ‘The  League 
of  Death  and  ‘The  Signal’  he  pulls  an  ironic 
tour  de  force  by  making  of  death  a  life-giving 
force.  Evei-yday  boredom  (not  thne  itself) 

*  ,•  r  essays  ‘To  Be  a  God’  and 
'The  Moralist,’  [are]  really  one  sustained  Strug- 
gle  by  the  author  for  an  ethics  he  can  reason- 

is  here  that  I  think 
Wheelis  discreetly  lets  one  know  what  might 
have  once  been  his  particular  illusion.  .  .  . 
In  his  latest  book  he  has  dared  confront  prob- 
lems. shirked  by  others  than  doctors.  ...  I  find 
is  his  writing  an  almost  uncanny  mixture  of 
the  religious  and  skeptical.”  Robert  Coles 
New  Repub  155:27  O  22  ’66  1300w 


WHEELOCK,  JOHN  HALL.  Dear  men  and 
women;  new  poems.  92p  $3.50  Scribner 
811  66-20460 

For  descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Library  J  92:903  F  15  ’67  90w 
Reviewed  by  David  Galler 

Poetry  110:123  My  ’67  700w 
Va  Q  R  43:xx  winter  ’67  260w 


WHELPTON,  PASCA.L  K.  Fertility  and  family 
planning  in  the  United  States,  by  Pascal  K. 
Whelpton,  Arthur  A.  Campbell  [and]  John  E. 
Patterson.  443p  $12.50  Princeton  univ.  press 
301.3  Birth  rate.  Birth  control  65-12995 
Based  on  “interviews  with  over  3000  women 
selected  by  tee  area  probability  sampling  meth¬ 
od,  this  nationwide  study  .  .  .  [aims]  at  fore¬ 
casting  fertility  rates  and  describing  such  demo¬ 
graphic  variables  affecting  family  size  as  the 
numner  of  children  desired,  the  ability  to  have 
children,  the  role  of  contraception  in  family  plan- 
ning.  From  the  data  gathered,  projections  of 
population  in  the  U.S.  are  made  to 
1985.  This  second  volume  of  the  Growth  of  Amer- 
ican  Families  (or  GAF)  series— the  first.  Family 
Sterility,  and  Population  Growth 
[BRD  1961,  was]  based  on  a  1955  survey — con¬ 
centrates  on  analysis  of  white  couples  where 
18-39  years  q^Id.  although  a  small 
nonw.hlte  sampling  is  included  in  the  findings  ” 
(Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


.  This  volunie,  like  its  predecessor,  is  packed 
with  useful  data  about  fertility  desires,  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  fulfillments  (Including  significant  de¬ 
tails  on  the  role  of  contraception)  of  married 
Americans  in  the  reproductive  ages.  .  .  .  This 
*5®  required  reading  for  all  public 
health  workers  dealing  with  family  planning.” 
Leslie  Corsa 

Am  J  Pub  Health  56:2167  D  '66  330w 
Reviewed  by  Andrea  Tyree 

Am  J  Soc  72:66‘6  Mr  ’67  650w 


The  excellence  of  the  techniques  and  the 
wealth  of  collected  data  are  indeed  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  However,  one  may  question  whether  a 
purely  factual  survey  gives  us  a  better  under- 
stanteng  of  the  dynamics  of  population  change. 
.  .  .  More  complicated  analysis,  such  as  multiple 
regression,  might  have  produced  a  more  general 
model  testable  under  other  circumstances.  In 
then,  this  research  mirrors  the  defect 
of  the  pro.iection  techniques.  ...  It  contributes 
no  predictions  or  even  hunches  concerning  any 
abrupt  changes  which  might  affect  fertility. 
But  perhaps  more  descriptive  studies  of  this 
kind  under  different  circumstances  might  pre¬ 
cede  such  a  general  theory.  .  .  .  This  volume 
collects  and  presents  a  wealth  of  information 
with  high  technical  competence.”  K.  W,  Back 
Am  Soc  R  32:140  P  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  Conrad  Taeuber 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:226  Ja  ’67  400w 
“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ad- 
mirable  study,  conducted  in  1960  for  the  Scripps 
Fmndatiqn  for  Research  in  Population  Prob- 
Miami  University  (Ohio),  contributes 
significant  research .  data  to  the  question  of 
palliation  predictability.  ...  A  comprehensive 
bibliography  _  of  regional  surveys  dealing  with 
farnily  planning  in  this  country,  such  as  the  De¬ 
troit  Area.  Surveys,  is  included.  GAP,  unde- 
niably  .an  i^mportant  contribution  to  population 
study  in  the  U..S.,  may  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  future  studies  concerning  population  con¬ 
trol  in  foreign  countries.” 

Choice  3:822  N  ’66  2.50w 


The  architect  and 
tee  city.  See  AIA-ACSA  teacher  seminar, 
Cranbrook  academy  of  art,  1962 


P-  Nationalism  in  con- 
Aperica  [by]  Arthur  P. 
Whitaker  and  David  C.  Jordan.  229p  $6.95 
A  r00  pr©ss 

320.1  Nationalism.  Latin  America— Politics 

66-12891 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  J.  D.  Martz 

Am  Pol  Scl  R  61:1162  D  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Fitzgibbon 

Ann  Am  Acad  369:174  Ja  '67  350w 
Reviewed  by  M.  N.  Gerassl 

Nation  204:26  Ja  2  ’67  20w 


WHITE,  BEATRICE.  Cast  of  ravens:  tee 

Thomas  Overbury.  260p 

11  $6  Braziller 

B  or  92  Overbury,  Sir  Thomas.  Trials 

67-11599 

This  book  concerns  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  of  the  poet  and  confidant  of  James  I’s 
favorite,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset.  It 
Involi^s  divorce,  witchcraft,  homosexuality 
and.  the  aristocracy,  .  .  ending  with  the  con¬ 

viction  [and  later  pardoning]  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  of  Somerset  for  murder.”  (Economist) 
Genealogical  tables.  Bibliography.  Index 


Reviewed  by  G.  A.  Abernathy 

T,  ,  Am  Hist  R  72:1386  J1  ’67  410w 

Reviewed  by  Sister  Mary  William 

Best  Sell  26:429  Mr  1  ’67  300w 
Choice  4:468  Je  ’67  160w 
"The  book  scores  in  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
read  that  it  can  be  dismissed  in  a  moment,  and 
it  describes  a  true  and  exciting  crime,  which, 
moreover,  .  has  never  been  completely  solved. 
Beyond  this  it  can  offer  little,  because  there  is 
little  to  offer.  All  the  main  characters  ijivolved 
are  unpleasant,  and  the  crime  is  only  important 
becaiise  of  its  political  consequences.  The  most 
iliummating  part  is  Dr, White’s  short  discussion 
on  the  different  conception  of  Justice  in  tee 
seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  And  Dr  White  opens 
up  a  new  and  intriguing  possibility  that  the 
queen  may  have  been  involved  in  the  initial 
imprisonment  of  Overbury.  .  .  .  But  the  book 
tends  to  fall  between  two  stools;  it  is  too  com- 
Dlex  for  light  reading,  and  the  author’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  too  narrow  and  factual  for  her  to 
achieve  anything  more  profound  ” 

Economist  217:1092  D  4  ’65  380w 

White  has  produced  an  exemplary 
piece  of  work  in  probing  the  lies,  assumptions, 
and  mysteries  surrounding  the  most  famous 
murder  of  the  early  17te  Century.  .  .  .  [She] 
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unravels  the  sordid  tale  with  both  candor  s-nd 
good  taste — enough  to  commend  her  book,  to  ail 
larger  history  collections.”  R.  R.  Rea 
Library  J  92:775  F  15  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  bv  J-  F-  Kenyon 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  29  '67  500w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p22  F  19  '67  130w 
“Dr.  White’s  new  version  of  this  immensely 
complicated  business  is  vei-y  welcome,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  her  narrative  is  im¬ 
measurably  more  fully  documented  chapter  and 
vei'se  than  any  of  the  earlier  accounts,  fehe 
begins  it  with  a  static  reconstruction  of  the 
physical  and  moral  atmosphere  of  James  s 
court  which  is  most  brilliantly  done,  and  then 
proceeds  in  due  time  to  a  terrifyingly  real  and 
swift-moving  account  of  the  activities  of  that 
pair  of  cultivated  basilisks.  Coke  and  Bacon, 
who  had  charge  of  the  several  trials.  .  .  .  Dr. 
White  deserves  high  praise  for  the  skill  and 
patien'ie  with  which  she  has  unravelled  and 
recorded  with  full  authority  each  tributary 
ramification  of  her  subject.’’ 

TLS  p64  .la  27  ’66  480w 


WHITE,  ERIC  WALTER.  Stravinsky;  the  com¬ 
poser  and  his  works.  608p  11  $18.60  Univ.  of 
Calif,  press 

780.92  Stravinsky,  Igor'  Fedorovich  66-27667 
The  author  of  Stravinsky:  a  Critical  Survey 
(BRD  1948)  opens  this  book  with  a  sketch  of 
Stravinsky’s  “life  and  career  as  composer,  exe¬ 
cutant  and  conductor,  followed  by  a  register  of 
his  original  compositions  and  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments  of  other  composeis’  works.  Each  entry 
recounts  tlie  circumstances  in, which  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  was  conceived  and  written,  briefly 
analyses  some  of  the  music,  and  gives  a  short 
account  of  first  performances  and  productions, 
examining  any  revisions,.  ada.pmtlons,  ana 
transcriptions  .”  (Publisher  s  note)  Appendixes 
contain  various  writings  by  Stravinsky  reprint¬ 
ed  :  A  selection  of  letters  written  to  .Stravinsky 
in  1913  by  Claude  Debussy.  Frederick  Delius, 
Maurice  Ravel,  and  Jules  Rpmams;  .A  catalogue 
of  manuscripts  (1904-1952)  in  Stravinsky  s  .pos¬ 
session,  and  arrangements  for  player-piano. 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:432  Je  ’67  130w 
“We  are  yet  again  presented,  in  extenso,  with 
the  record  jacket  Stravinsky  of  our,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  Mr.  White’s  infancy.  .  .  .  Musi^l 
‘explanations’  consist  of  sirnple  quotes  of  Stra¬ 
vinsky’s  own  literary  conceits,  without  any  de¬ 
scription  of  how  they  generate  and  are  re¬ 
flected  in  a  unique  context  of  articulation  and 
continuity:  these  alternate  with  note-to-note 
detail  (trivial  to  the  musician,  incomptehensiWe 
to  tho  la,yiiia-n).  ,  .  .  Virttially  fill  tiie  documon- 
tation  in  the  book  is  from  published,  readily 
available  sources,  especially  Stravinsky  s  own 
vddely  read  books,  without  special  commeiRa^ 
or  even  apparent  organization  -^P^.o^herwise, 
it  contains  a  quite  complete  list 
works  with  their  perforrnance  .specifications 
(immensely  useful  to 

organizations)  and  repniRs  of  some  interesting 
journalistic  documents.  But  .  . 

‘inside*  view  of  the  sense  of 

life  and  work,  "White's  book  for  all  _  its 

Mve  bulk  and  detail., leaves  the  inquiring  reader 

as  ‘O'ltside’^ai^ever.^^  Benjam^^^^^^^ 

who^“inc^^®m5  h°a°s^  bLn’  assisted 'fectete^ 
5  thi  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britein.  belongs 
on  the  bookshelf  next  to  the  writings  of  the 
poTTiDoser  himself.  It  is  clear,  detailed, 
reSa?klbly  accurate:  its  inaccuracies  could 
easilv  be  corrected  in  a  second  sdition.  Seivmg 
both"  as  a  siimmaiy  of  the  career  to  date  and 
as  an  introduction  to  the  music  of  Stravinsky 
its  ccitcilofjue  TCiisoyiTi^  of  the  works  is  e^^remely 
valuable  .  •  The  unsentimentality  of  the  com¬ 
poser  is  reflected  effectively  in  this  book  which 
?akls  thr  reader  to  1963,  both  biographically 

»'■<’  2.0W 

“fThis]  is  a  compendium  of  virtually  all  that 

!?  i"»rl  ■i.r 

serk,u3%udy^or  tlie  composer  must  begin  with 


[this  book]  if  only  because  of  its  completeness 
— completeness  of  biographical  matter^  of  docu- 
mentajy  aids,  of  contemporary  opinion  quoted, 
of  works  described  and  musical  examples 
analyzed.”  Virgil  Thomson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  7:3  D  16  66  1600w 
“[This  is]  a  kind  of  handbook  .  .  .  thorough, 
obsessive,  naive,  useful,  full  of  odd.  information 
and  casual  error,  by  turns  charming  and  in¬ 
furiating.  .  .  .  [The  author’s]  most  important 
contribution  lies  in  the  range  and  variety  tu 
materials  here  collated — not  only  historical  ana 
musical  data  but  also  the  recollections  amd 
views  expounded  by  Stravinsky  and  nls  in¬ 
numerable  colleagues  and  commentators  <wer  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  Mr.  WhRe.s 
own  insights  and  analyses  are  superficial.  Eric 

Statzman^  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  D  11  ’66  1600w 
TLS  pl20  F  16  ’67  420w 

WHITE,  F.  CLIFTON.  Suite  3606:  the  story  of 
the  Draft  Goldwater  movement  [by]  F.  Clifton 
W^hite  with  W^illiam  J.  Gill.  450p  $6.95  Arling¬ 
ton  house 

329.6  Goldwater,  Barry.  Morris.  Presidents— 
U.S. — Election.  Republican  Party  67-12950 
Three  years  of  the  author’s  “life^  were 
dedicated  to  securing  the  GOP  presidentiM 
nomination  for  Barry  Goldwater  in  an  ^ 

recapture  the  party  for  Hs  coime^ative  wing. 
In  his  memoir  of  this  period,  [he]  .  .  .  aetaiis 
the  strategy,  hard  work  and  nurneroua  frustra¬ 
tions  Involved.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“Suite  3505  underlines  ...  that 
water  as  an  Individual  had  little  ho  do  with 
the  tumultuous  events  inside  the  Republic^ 
Barty  leading  up  to  San  Franc^co  in  dmy» 
1964.^.  .  .  In  this  gap  between  the  Goldwater 
Movement  and  Goldwater  lies  hlie  P^nctoal  to- 
terest  in,  and  real  fascination  with.  White  s 
book.  For  the  historian,  it  provides  welcome 
detail  of  a  most  remarkable  and  most 
period  in  the  history  Oi  the  Republman  Party. 
For  the  aficionado  of  partisan  polities,  it 

provides  intriguing  technic^  tvPi°^psifl?ntS 
how  to  run  a  campaign  for  the  „I^r«mdenti^ 
nomination.  But  for  most  readers,  its  value 
lies  in  the  first  half,  when  W^te  candidly 
describes  the  problems  between  the  unwilling 
candidate  and  those  shoving  him  Into  the 

nominatiom’’^B^D.|^Novak 

Choice  4:1052  N  '67  160w 
“Although  the  reader  may  frequently  get  lost 
in  the  maze  of  minor  Republican  politicians  who 
kte  co^^tantly  tetroduce^.  Mr.  White’s  book  j 
on  the  whole  vei-y  well  written.  .  .  .  For  all 

iTiflinT*  libra,ries  "  R.  SCiiw^Qgrz 
major  horaries^  ^  Je  1  ’67  160w 

“White  shows  that  the  Goldwater  triumph  In 
the  Cow  Palace  was  nothing  less  than  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  American  politics.  .  .  Ana,  in  so 

doing;  he  offers  a  prospect!^  for  conservative 
campaigns  to  eome.”  M.  S.  Evans 

Nat  R  19:596  My  30  67  1150w 

WHITE,  GWEN.  European  and  American  dolls 
and  their  marks  and  patents.  274p  il  $19.95 
Putnam 

688.7  Dolls  66-24.)67 

“Although  the  book  covers  a  span  from 
raediera)  Nurnberg  to  the  period  just  before 
World  War  I.  it  is  on  the  nineteenth  century 
tliat  Miss  White  [concentrates].  She  studies 
first  of  all  the  materials  from  which  dolls  have 
been  made.  .  .  .  Then  she  concentrates  on 
particular  details;  hair,  eyes.  Joints  and  dresA 
Next,  a  section  describes  such  doll  .novelties  ^ 
talking  and  singing,  .  .  .  swimming,  upside- 
down-dolls,  oddities  and  paper  dolls.  Finally, 
there  is  the  section,  illustrated  by  625  examples, 
of  the  marks,  including  makers’  names  and 
initials,  monograms,  trade  names  S'Ud, 
labels.”  (Publisher's  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index.  _ 

“[This  volume]  is  full  of  curious,  snippets  of 
information.  But  its  chief  value  is  as  a  fun 
record  in  text  and  illustrations  .  .  ..  of  doll  lore 
—materials  used  in  construction,  diagrams  of  a 
doll’s  inner  workings,,  costumes..’ 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  D  1  ob 
lOOw 

“The  exposition  of  mechanical  details,  the 
generous  album  of  photographs,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  alphabetic  catalog  of  manufacturers^^  nmr^ 
giv©  this  hook  vrIu©  for  a-iitiQiiG-lovcrs.  o, 

Library  J  91:5942  D  1  ’66  IlOw 
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WHITE,  GWEN — Continued 
Keviewed  by  Chester  Johnson 

Nation  204:507  Ap  17  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Showers 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p44  I)  4  '68  40w 


WHiTE,  JAMES  F.  The  worldliness  of  worship. 
181p  $5  Oxford 

264  Worship  67-15136 

“This  discussion  beg-ins  with  the  question, 
‘Why  worship?’,  and.  shows  the  variety  of  mo¬ 
tivations  possible.  .  .  .  The  forms  and  substance 
of  worship  and  the  special  problems  of  the  use 
of  structures,  words,  and  actions  in  worship  are 
explored.  The  relation  between  history  and  wor¬ 
ship  is  discussed.  ,  .  .  A  section  on  worldly 
spirituality  applies  the  meaning  of  worship  in 
terms  of  daily  life.  ...  A  final  chapter  deals 
practically  with  specific  areas  of  current  change 
in  Protestant  worship.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“[This]  book  is  addressed  to  ‘all  parts  of 
Christ’s  Church’  by  a  ‘minister  and  seminary 
professor  of  the  Methodist  Church;’  His  tone, 
never  wishy-washy,  is  in  the  finest  ecunienical 
tradition.”  C.  J.  McNaspy 

America  117:183  Ag  13  ’67  120w 
“White  rightly  suggests  that  before  the 
churches  engage  extensively  in  liturgical  re¬ 
forms  they  had  better  reappraise  the  meaning 
of  the  substance  of  worship  .  .  .  [and]  offers 
some  fine  directions  as  to  wliat  this  view  of  the 
substance  of  worship  means  for  the  structures 
of  worship.  The  radical  secular  Christian  will 
find  White  talking  somewhat  beside  the  point. 
He  speaks  of  God  without  embarrassment  and 
stands  with  Tillich  in  his  view  that  there  exists 
a  ‘dimension  of  depth.’  .  .  .  He  does  broach  the 
sticky  problem  of  religious  language  and  myth 
bat  tails  to  provide  any  real  clarity — it  is  one 
of  the  few  ambiguous  sections  in  the  book  . 
White  has  good  liturgical  sense  and  avoids  im¬ 
posing  the  kind  of  cultic  strictures  that  bind  so 
many  liturgical  canonists.  His  book  would  serve 
well  as  a  basis  for  discussion  among  lajmien.” 
A.  M.  Weyerman 

Christian  Century  84:1161  S  13  ’67  320w 


WHITE,  JANE.  Quarry.  252p  $4.95  Harcourt 

67-10773 

“Three  teen-aged  boys  keep  a  victim  slightly 
younger  than  themselves  in  an  abandoned 
quarry  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  are  ready  to 
commit  the  ritual  murder  they  had  planned 
The.  •  •  .  trio  consists  of  Todd  Gascoigne,  a 
brilliant,  wealthy  boy  Oedipally  involved  with 
his  selfish,  seductive  motiier;  his  classmate 
Randy,  a  fastidiously  murderous  Catholic  liv¬ 
ing  with  an  uncomprehending,  Protestant  uncle 
and  aunt ;  and,  .  .  .  the  dull,  unimaginative, 
lower-middle-class  Carter.”  (Sat  R) 


Reviewed  by  J.  A.  Phillips 

Best  Sell  27:220  S  1  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook 

Harper  235:124  S  ’67  260w 
“The  writing  is  straightforward  and  uncom- 
phcated,  the  storytelling  is  adept,  and  the 
characterization  of  the  English  boys  is,  if 
underdeveloped  also  authentic  and  credible 
Credibility  IS  the  trump  card  in  this  tale  of 
boyish,  sadism;  the  novel  succeeds  in  beinK 
both  an  adventure  story  and  a  psychological 
probe.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  story 
fails  to  distinguish  itself.”  Margaret  Bims 
Library  J  92:2608  J1  ‘67  180w 
Nation  205:317  O  2  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Freeman 

New  Statesman  73:333  Mr  10  ’67  180w 
“All  this  allegorizing  seems  rather  silly  in  the 
terms  Miss  White  uses.  The  choices  of  life  the 
abductors  nmke  are  never  fully  articu¬ 
lated.  The  power  of  the  boy’s  presence  is  rather 
over^ted.  .  .  .  Even  the  separate 
acts  each  youth  commits  with  him  fail  to 
achieve  a  revelatory  significance.  The  author  is 
pains  to  show  the  lives  of  Carter,  Todd 
and  Randy  outside  their  rela,tionship  with  their 
captive;  but  even  here,  since  she  makes  the 
common  mistake  of  assuming  that  what  is  fuzzy 
and  unspecific  is  thereby  universal,  they  lack 
any  sense  of  a  fully  obsei-ved  reality 
Though  niMy  good  novels  tend  towards  the  al¬ 
legorical,  they  usually  succeed  first  as  fiction. 
Miss  White  lacks  the  courage  of  her  own  marf? 
Trover  trying  to  create  either  coherent  alleio^ 
or  successful  drama.”  George  Grella 
,.r  .  ^  ^  Times  Bk  R  p49  S  24  '67  600w 

is  an  allegory  with  a  variety  of  more 
or  less  cosmic  overtones.  The  action  tAiea  place 


not  in  a  normal,  pastoral  English  sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  an  arid  wasteland  during  a 
fierce  heat  wave.  Images  of  darkness  and  light 
are  strewn  about  .  .  .  and  the  cave  is  philosoph¬ 
ically  associated  with  the  one  in  Plato’s  Repub- 
hc.  ihe  victim,  especially,  is  given  much  sym¬ 
bolic  weight  to  bear  as  a  universal  scapegoaL 
.  .  .  For  ultimately  the  book  is  about  the  com¬ 
plex  symbiosis  between  persecutor  and  prey. 
•  1,  Quarry  is  less  richly  Imagined  than  Rom 

pi  the  Flies  Lby  W.  G.  Golding,  BRH  1955]  and 
lacks  its  verbal  distinction,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
extraprdinarily  assured  tlrst  novel,  and  is  even 
superior  to  Golding’s  in  its  control  of  allegory, 
the  bare  bones  of  which  are  less  frequently  al¬ 
lowed  to  obtrude.”  Richard  Freedman 
Sat  R  50:34  S  2  ’67  700w 
TLS  pl99  Mr  9  ’67  410w 

architecture  In  Italy: 
1250-1400.  449p  192pl  $25  Penguin 

709.45  Art,  Italian.  Architecture,  Italian 

67-5664 

This  book  is  “divided  into  three  sections, 
each  dealing  w;ith  a  half-century.  Within  these 
sections,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
are  diseased  according  to  their  relative  iin- 
pcmtMce.  Each  section  has  an  Introduction 
which  places  the  art  in  relation  to  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  influences.”  (Ribrary  J) 

Choice  4:157  Ap  ’67  160w 
“Since  his  subject  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Remiissance,  Mr.  White  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  having  to  compress  a  great  deal  of 
niformation  into  a  single  book.  ...  To  read 
the  over-aU  introduction  and  the  sectional  in¬ 
troductions  IS  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  ferment 

exciting  period.  Mr. 
White  says  that  he  has  concentrated  on  the 
major  figures  m  the  arts  in  order  to  make  a 
cpiiesive  story  without  overloading  the  text 
w;ith  minutiae.  He  succeeds  admirably  in  his 
plans  and  schemata  are  clear, 
i^JP®trations  are  black  and  white,  but  good. 
This  book  is  well  worth  the  price  and  Is  recom- 
niended  for  all  art  libraries  and  others  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  readers.”  Julia  Sabine 

Library  J  92:765  F  15  ’67  210w 
“Professor  White  Is  addicted  to  a  kind  of 
nne  -writing  that  is  more  portentous  than  In- 
fprmative.  .  .  .  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Jhinking  iii  the  book  is  often  submerged  in  the 
bathos  of  this  mandarin  prose.  Passing  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account,  we  find  first  three 
workmanlike  chapters  on  Nicola  and  Giovanni 
Pisano,  and  Arnolfo  dl  Cambio.  .  .  .  Secondly, 
there  is  a  careful  and  generally  acceptable  re- 
■view  of  the  decoration  of  San  Francisco  at 
Assisi  and  a  good  analysis  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Assisi  problem.  The  classical 
Florentine  painters  of  the  trecento  .  .  .  have 
been  brillumtly  analysed  by  IRichard]  Offner 
(A  critical  historical  corpus  of  Florentine  paint- 
mgj.  and  Professor  Wliite  does  not  come  within 
measuring  distance  of  Offner’s  essays.  But  the 
efirtpter^”^  the  book  Includes  successful 

TLS  p82  F  2  ’67  900w 


transformation  of  the 
after  _twq 


Ite,  Jr.  321p  $6.95 


centuries:  ed. ’by  Lynn  ' 

Univ,  of  Calif,  press 

Edward— ’The  history  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Rome — History — Empire,  30  B.C.-476  A  D 
^  66-22703 

provided  an  introductory  es- 
collected  here  which 
were  originally  delivered  at  a  symposium  at 
iQC/i  5^  California,  Los  Amgeles,  fn 

by  pontrlbutors  connected  with  the  Center 
for  Medieval  ^d  Renaissance  Studies  of  the 

They  discuss,  ‘‘first! 
+  happened,  as  we  now  see  it  in 

late  Antimflty  and  the  early  Middl^  Ages- 

he  saw  things  as  he 
did’  Q-nd  t^n-d,  ourselv-.es,  and  why  our  angle 

note)  indei'*®'’®  G‘hbon’s.”  (Publisher’! 


Reviewed  by  C.  G.  Starr 

Am  Hist  R  72:1362  J]  ’67  250w 
Choice  4:734  S  ’67  150w 

i..,+iThe  contributions  are  usually  quite  authori- 
tative  and  well  written  but  do  not  contain 
much  that  is  new.  The  text  I.s  replete  with 
references  to  names  and  places  that 
make  it  difficult  reading  for  the  nonspeffialist 
but  a  good  addition  to  a.  university  llbrarv 
for  use  by  gradu.ate  students.”  H.  L^  Adelson 
Library  J  91:6964  D  1  ’66  126w  ” 
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“The  reason  for  writing  this  book  and  for 
recommending  it  is  that  all  the  authors  are 
chiefly  interested  in  getting  at  the  truth  about 
late  classical  civilization,  not  in  savaging  or 
plundering  the  ‘Decline  and  Fall.’  They  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,  and  on  the  whole  it 
well,  about  developments  which  Gibbon 
slighted.  .  .  .  Gibbon  challenged  on  grounds 
that  he  l^ored  or  disparaged  is  shown  to  have 
neglected  great  reaches  of  human  experience. 
The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  he  has 
not  been  challenged  on  his  own  grounds.  Politi¬ 
cal  history,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  matter  of  the  ‘Decline  and  Fall,  is 
sidestepped  in  ‘The  Transformation.  .  .  . 

[Still  this]  is  a  good  book,  ’rhe  halo  effect 
historians  produce  when  working  well  .  .  . 
glimmers  here.”  Robert  Erwin 

Va  Q  R  43:326  spring  67  1350w 


WHITE,  OSMAR.  Parliament  of  a  thousand 
tribes;  a  study  of  New  Guinea.  256p  pi  $8 
Bobbs 

995  New  Guinea— History  66-28338 

“A  case  study  of  the  impact  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  on  a  Stone  Age  socieW.^  .  .  •  [The  au¬ 
thor  believes]  that  New  Guinea  will  sppn 
achieve  complete  independence,  sever  its  ties 
with  Australia  and  align  itself  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  Asian  powers,  such  as  Indonesia,  which  m- 
ready  controls  adjoining  West  Irian.  .  .  .  IHe 
also  examines]  the  last  80  years,  during  which 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  German  empires  ruled 
in  this  area  before  giving  way  m  the  postwar 
world  to  Australia  and,  most  recenUy,  Indo¬ 
nesia.’’  (Library  J)  Bibliography. 


“Though  [White’s]  wide-ranging  survey  is 
marred  somewhat  by  condescending  photo  cap¬ 
tions,  it  Imparts  infoi-mation  on  New  Guinea 
that  would  be  .hard  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

Christian  Century  84:1024  Ag  9  67  40w 

“For  more  than  30  years  Osmar  White  has 
been  reporting  and  commenting  on  events  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  surrounding  areas  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers.  Here  he  draws  on  this  rich 
experience.  .  .  .  Only  time  'will  tell  how 
[his]  forecast.  .  .  .  [This  book  tells]  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  exploitation  and  colonization  in 
this  land  of  a  tnousand  tribes.  Recommended 
for  political  science  collections.  Norman  Hor- 

Library  J  92:1019  Mr  1  ’67  180w 

“Mr  White’s  work  eschews  personality  and 
colourful  background.  It  advises  against  gen¬ 
eralization  on  so  massive  a  group  of  islanus, 
reminding  us  that  its  P^’ol’feration 
ranges  from  pale  brown  to  blue-black,  frorn  tne 
very  tall  to  the  pygmy,  from  the  brachycephalic 
to  the  dolicocephalic.  ...  In  his  anthropolo¬ 
gical  analysis  he  is  cautious,  in  his  political  in¬ 
ferences  somewhat  less  so.  Parliament  of  Jt 
Thousand  Tribes  remains  a  challenging,  sober¬ 
ing  study,  coherently  expressed,  if  perhaps 
thinly  argued  in  its  rather  startling  political 
panacea,  and  backed  up  by  a  useful  bibliogra- 

TLS  pl31  F  16  ’67  600w 


WHITE,  ROBB.  Silent  ship,  silent  sea.  232p 
$3.95:  lib  bdg  $4.70  Doubleday 

67-16380 

“Instead  of  being  sent  to  Officer  Candidate 
School  in  Rhode  Island,  fresh-out-of- Boot-Camp 
seaman  Kelsey  Devereux  ...  is  assigned  to  the 
destroyer  Caron  and  is  soon  enough  m  the  mffist 
of  an  invasion  force  in  the  ^lomon  Islani^.  The 
Caron  is  disabled  when  hit  by  a 
and  shortly  afterward  Helsey  and  t^ 
are  the  only  ones  aboard,  unknown  to  the 
Tananese  ship  that  has  taken  the  crippled  de¬ 
stroyer  in  tow.  The  two  work  together  to  free 
a  torpedo  jammed  in  its  firing. 
use  it  against  the  enemy,  ship."  (Best  Sell) 
“Grades  seven  to  ten.  (Library  J) 


for  the  timid,  but  they  deliver  powerfifl  truths 
about  personal  courage  and  the  ugliness  of 
war.”  H.^CJ.^M^les^  ^  .gi  360w  [TA] 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  2  ’67 

160W 

“This  is  a  taut  war  novel,  with  Mr.  White’s 
usual  fast  action,  realism  and  knowledge  of  nis 
subject.”  E.  L.  Davis 

Library  J  92:4267  N  15  ’67  140w 

WHITE,  ROBERT  L.  John  Peale  Bishop.  176p 
$3.50  Twayne;  pa  $1.95  College  &  univ.  press 
818  Bishop,  John  Peale  66-12060 

A  study  “of  the  career  and  writing  of  .  .  . 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  such  ^patriatM 
and  writers  as  Hemingway,  Pound,  Cumming^ 
Edmund  Wilson,  Tate,  and  Fitzgerald  (Bishop 
was  the  model  for  Tom  D  InviUiers  in 
Side  of  Paradise)  and  a  sympathizer  with 
the  program  of  the  Southern  Agrarians  of  the 
lD20’s.  .  .  [The  author  concludes]  that  Bishop 

was  not  a  ‘great’  writer  but  a  good  one. 
(Choice) 

“White’s  book  ...  is  a  systematic  tr^t- 
ment,  beginning  with  a  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion  and  proceeding  to  chapters  on  [Bishop  s] 
criticism,  fiction,  and,  verse.  .  .  The  opinion 

is  ventured  that  Bishop’s  poetry  alone  has  a 
chance  of  survival. 

Am  Lit  38:430  N  ’66  60w 
“A  welcome  study  of  a  figure  all-toq-un- 
deservedly  neglected  by  contempora^  critics. 
,  .  As  White  sensitively  demonstrates,  in  all 
tliree  areas  [criticism,  fiction,  and  poetry. 
Bishop]  was  an  artist  of  ‘genuine  excellence. 

.  .  .  Books  like  this  one  in  the  'Twayne  series 
demonstrate  its  most  valuable  function  in 
elucidating  minor  but  significant  American 

authors.”^^^j^^  3:774  N  ’66  ISOw 


WHITE.  STANHOPE.  Dan  Bana:  the  memoirs 
of  a  Nigerian  official.  26Sp  il  $5.60  Heinernan 
966.9  Nigeria  67-11679 

“From  1936  to  1954  [the  author]  was  with  tlie 
Colonial  Administrative  Service  m  Nigeria  and 
this  book  tells  of  his  15  years  as  a  bush 
[District  Officer].’  ”  (Library  J)  Index. 


Best  Sell  27:224  S  1  ’67  120w  [TA] 

“A  sinewv  hard-bitten  story  of  naval  war  and 
suiviva?  tactile  Coral  Sea,  full  of.  the  tension, 
atmosphere  and  sense  of  authenticity  one  ex¬ 
perts  ?rom  Robb  White.  .  .  .  This  is  th^e  sto^ 
not  only  of  a  captain  batGing  to  save  his  ship 
and  his  men  against  odds  which  include  an 
encounter  with  a  submarine  and,  later,  devasta- 
tfon  bv  a  t^hoon,  but  equally  of  a  young  and 
bewildered  seaman,  Kelsey  Dev^eux  thrown  by 
a.  bureaucratic  snafu  Into  a  harrowlnff  strug^  0 
for  personal  survival.  .  .  .  [Some  scenes]  are  not 


“The  book  does  include  a  certain  amount  of 
information  about  the  early  history  of. Nigeria, 
but  this  is  aimed  at  a  popular  audience,  is 
easily  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  w.ill  .not  be 
of  much  interest  to  readers  of  tois  jouiiial. 
It  does,  however,  add  one  juore.  facet  to  the 
picture  of  the  daily  life  and  attitude  of  mind 
of  British  district  officers.  .  .  .  .[However,  the 
author]  gives  an  exaggerated  Picture  of  •  •  : 
strains  often  present  in  British  colonial  officers 
hostility  to  the  intellectual  and  ^  ffiyU*/ 
masochistic  revelling  in  discomfort,  dusL  flies, 
and  heat.  .  .  .  And  he  is  smg.ularly  unreflective 
about  the  purpose  and  direction  of  the  British 
presence  in  Nigeria.  .  Some  of  his  accounts  of 

apolosla."  PhlJlp„Mamn^  374:242  N  ’tl  400w 

“A  well-developed  sense  of  humor  and  a 
forthright  spirit  gave  vigor  tq  [White  s]  work 
and  sparkle  and  interest  his  unusual,  excit¬ 
ing,  and  humane  story.  Recommended  for  all 
general  collections  in  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries.”  Harold  Lancpurg 

Reviewed  by^E.  S.  Turner 

New  Statesman  72:440  S  23  66  150w 

“Mr  White  writes  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  nostalgia  of  an  ‘old-stole’  administrator  in 
iMarthern  Nigeria  •  .  •  HTe  loves  the  country 
and  its  people.  .  .  .  He  knows  Northern  Nigeria 
well.  He  H  steeped  in  its  history  and  its  cus¬ 
toms  and  traditions.  .  .  .  [Tfoweyer]  his  habit 
nf  tra-nslatinc  dialogue  Into  ouaint  Ensush  •  •  • 
?ars  somewhat.  .  .  .  [Mr.  White]  has  pertinent 
comments  to  make  on  .  .  .  the  need  for  eccmomlc 
advice  and  for  efficient  local  goyeriunent.  His 
conclusion,  written  after  the  Arst  of  [the  1966J 
upheavals,  is  gloomy  but  essentially  realistic. 
TLS  pl065  N  24  ’66  230w 

WHITE,  TERENCE  DE  VERE.  Lucifer  falling. 

254p  $4.95  World  pub.  67-14831 

This  “satire  deals  with  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Arnold  Power,  department  head  in  a  place  that 
loosely  resembles  Dublin’s  Trinity  College,  to 
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WHITE,  T.  DE  V. — Oontinued 
hang  on  to  his  prerogatives  in  the  face  of  en¬ 
croachments  from  the  lower  ranks.  .  .  .  Power 
is  an  amiable  faker  who  embarks  on  a  pair  of 
projects  designed  to  bolster  his  self-esteem:  the 
writing  of  a  book  and  the  engineering  of  an 
affair.  The  book,  a  biography  of  his  Victorian 
predecessor,  leads  through  the  by-ways  of  fin 
de  siicle  literature  into  a  half-burled  scandal; 
the  professor’s  girl,  an  American  graduate 
student,  leads  to  other  surprises.”  (N  Y  Thnes 


It  is  rare  that  a  reviewer  agrees  with  the 
incantatory  prose  of  dust-jacket  blurbs,  but,  in 
[this]  case,  I  arn  compelled  to  give  my  vigorous 
assent  to  what  is  described  as  ‘a  witty  and  ex¬ 
plosive  journey  into  the  world  of  the  academe.’ 
True,  Carlos  Baker,  Stringfellow  Barr,  Mary 
McCarthy,  and  C.  P.  Snow  have  produced 
academic  novels,  but  ‘Lucifer  Falling'  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  productions  of  those  authors,  if 
for  no  other  the  reason  than  that  Mr.  White’s 
people  are  human  beings  in  a  university  setting. 

.  ..  .  Mr.  White  is  literary  editor  of  The  Irish 
Times,  and  a  novelist,  biographer'  and  critic. 
‘Lucifer  Palling’  is  urbane  and  witty,  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  tender.  It  is  stylistically  literate  in 
the  grand  tradition.  I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
it.”  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:126  Je  15  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  by  S.  S.  Swanson 

Library  J  92:2437  Je  15  ’67  130w 
‘‘Little  happens  in  the  story  till  towards  the 
end,  when  deception’s  unmasked  and  violence 
let  loose;  but  in  his  reflective,  articulate  way 
Mr  White  explores  pretty  thoroughly  the  deptlis 
of  self-deception  and  ‘honest  hypocrisy’  in  a 
firmly  ‘placed’  literary  setting.  Some  of  it  .  .  . 
reads  like  Lucky  Jim  [by  Kingsley  Amis,  BRD 
1954]  from  the  viewpoint  of  Professor  Welch; 
but  the  passages  on  the  professor's  marriage 
and  his  wavering  between  an  American  girl 
student  and  his  resigned,  tender,  unhappy  wife 
are  surprisingly  touching.  What  baffles  me  is 
the  author’s  own  stance,  since  he  mimics  with 
evident  relish  the  sub-Nabokovian  prissiness  of 
his  hero’s  own  diction.”  Richard  Mayne 

New  Statesman  71:169  F  4  ’66  ISOw 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  14  ’67  170w 
New  Yorker  43:176  S  23  ’67  250w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  comedy  of  academic  life.  If  that 
suggests  a  certain  whimsy,  the  suggestion  is 
borne  out.  Add  that  its  central  situation  in¬ 
volves  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  famous 
don  .  .  .  and  that  the  text  is  liberally  sprinkled 
with  references  to  his  actual  contemporaries  as 
well  as  to  pi'esent-day  literary  attitudes  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  White  has  been  inclined  to 
use  the  kit-box  for  his  fourth  novel.  He 
assembles  and  unfolds  v/ith  skill,  however,  and 
the  result  can  be  quite  entertaining.  .  .  .  The 
other  central  situation,  the  love  of  a  middle- 
aged  Dublin  professor  for  an  American  girl 
student,  is  worked  out  with  some  nice  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  central  irony,  though  the  main 
characters  are  rather  tritely  and  unrealistically 
sketched  in,  as  is,  more  surprisingly,  the  Dublin 
background.” 

TLS  pl28  F  17  ‘66  180w 


WHITE,  WILLIAM,  ed.  By-line:  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway.  See  Hemingway,  E. 


WHITEHEAD,  JAMES.  Domains;  poems. 
$3.50  La.  state  univ.  press 


55p 


811  66-26718 

Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  publications  as  Motive.  Dis¬ 
course,  and  New  Campus  Writing. 


VWiitehead’s  first  book  of  poetiy  is  most  in¬ 
teresting.  What  makes  this  collection  much 
more  than  routine  is  the  unmistakable  poetic 
talent,  the  technical  ability,  and  the  fresh  sub¬ 
ject  maUer.  Many  of  these  poems  are  about 
facets  of  Southern  rural  life;  some  indirectly 
reveal  the  stress  cf  racial  tension.  Generally  the 
imagery  IS  dry  understatement  or  flat  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  emotion  is  kept  at  a  distance.  Manv 
pieces  are  acute  descriptions  and  no  more,  but 
such  poems  as  Leavings’  or  ‘Cul-de-sac’  are 
strong  genuine  poetic  statements.  There  are 
similarities  to  such  recent  poets  as  Alan  Dugan 
Kinnell,  but  Whitehead  is  on  the 
road  to  developing  his  own  voice.  In  view  of  his 

weUto^urchaseJ-’  libraries  will  do 

Choice  4:678  S  ’67  120w 


Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  F  11  ’67  20w 
TLS  plOS  F  9  ’67  ISOw 
‘‘[This  first  book  shows  the  author]  to  be  a 
poet  of  strength  and  variety.  .  .  .  Whitehead  has 
a  real  and  recognizable  voice  of  his  own,  serious, 
concerned,  understanding  and  above  all  honest. 
Like  Goethe’s  Faust,  he  is  truly  aware  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  two  natures  of  man  which 
share  our  flesh  and  lives,  forever  contending 
and  never  content.  His  poems  ravel  and  unravel 
the  tangled  truths  of  our  warring  natures  with 
real  _  and  impressive  success.  Whether  he  is 
writi^  about  the  political  stresses  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  bouth  or  the  personal  stresses  of  love  and 
marriage  and  living,  he  sees  clearly  into  the  way 
things  are  and  conveys  what  he  sees  with  a 
technical  control  that  shapes  his  poems  to  a 
line  and  cutting  edge.  This  is  a  worthy  begin¬ 
ning  and  an  exciting  one.  James  Whitehead  is  a 
real  poet.” 

Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  summer  ’67  150w 


JOSEPH.  Precious  little.  221p 

$4.50  Scribner 

67-13655 

In  this  novel,  ‘‘a  six-man  team  of  scientists 
lands  on  Gayillan  island,  a  thousand  miles 
from  Guayaquil,  to  spend  a  year  making  an 
intensive  oceanographic  study.  They  are  hand¬ 
picked  by  Dr.  Torben  AlquisL  .  .  .  Against 
many  odds,  Torben  .  .  .  manages  to  create  a 
society,  a  pocket  civilization.’  .  .  . 

•  the  chief  of  .the  small  group  of  natives 

i^tinctively  selects  two  of  his  men  to  father 
healthy  babies — radiation  had  damaged  their 
own  genes — Torben  resolves  the  moral  issues 
and  problems  and  keeps  his  ‘society’  intact.” 
(Library  J) 


This  short  novel  will  disappoint  most 
readers  ...  It  fails  as  an  adventure  novel  be¬ 
cause  the  six  men  never  become  more  than 
names  to  the  reader.  .  .  But  it  is  the  phi¬ 

losophic  overtones  that  really  interest  the  author 
IS  concerned  with  the  thesis  that 
SIX  good  men  can  create  ‘a  pocket  civilization.’ 
.  .  .  [However]  the  moral  issue  of  correcting 
one  moral  wrong  (atomic  radiation)  with  an 
imnioral  means  (planned  promiscuity)  is  not 
really  considered.  ...  As  it  stands,  it  falls 
between  James  jVIichener  and 
Williani  Golding  and  is  loaded  with  philosophic 
bric-a-brac  of  the  subtly  erroneous  type.  .  .  . 
On  ttie  whole,  there  seems  to  be  precious  little 
worth  recommending  to  the  serious  reader.” 
T.  L.  Vince 

Best  Sell  27:77  My  15  ’67  550w 
.‘‘[The  author  is]  in  control  of  his  tech- 
niques.  Not  that  he  displays  a  vast  repertory 

usually  stays  rather 
conservatively  within  the  self-imposed  limits  of 
cold  exposition  and  masculine  understatement. 
...  If  his  novel  falters  at  all,  it  does  so  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  introspection,  .  .  .  and,  less  frequent¬ 
ly,  m  sermonizing  or  speech-making  inadequate- 
«  •  *^®§oised  as  dialogue.  ...  In  this  hard- 
unfussy  novel,  the  only  member  of  the 
expedition  about  whom  the  reader  is  allowed 
than  surface  features  is 

iorben.’  J.  R.  Frakes 

Book  Week  p9  Je  4  ’67  600w 

Tio  sparingly-written  novel, 

its  life  and  humor,  afford  pleasant  moments  of 
adventure  and  insight  for  the  reader.”  Earl 
Tannenbaum 

Library  J  92:1513  Ap  1  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p29  My  28  ’67  160w 


WHITEHOUSE,  ARCH 

$5.95  Doubleday 
369.32  Warships.  U.S. 


Fighting  ships.  340p  il 


-History. 


Naval 

^  .  67-10376 

a chrcmicle  of .  modem  warships:  their 

hf^torv"^  ^®i*’  combat 

[the  auttor.]  discusses  the  evolution 
fleet— from  ancient  Greece 
the  Nuclear.  Navy  [of  World  War 
tt]*  (Publisher  s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


‘"Th®  work  focuses  on  trends  and  develon- 

Unfortunately.  tSe 
title  IS  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  author 
stresps  American  progress  rather  than  giving 
developinents.  Although  advanced 
history  students  and  buffs  may  find  tWs 
«l®i«e9tary  the  layman  wUl  find  the 
work  quite  readable  and  interesting.  Mr.  White- 
battles  are  sketchy  but  give 
the  essential  elements.  The  brief  bibliography 
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will  lead  general  readers  to  the  more  speci^ized 
works  on  naval  affairs.  American  warship  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  early  1900  s  to  the  present  is 
vividly  shown  in  well-selected  photographs,  l^or 
general  collections.”  A.  S.  Birkos 
®  Library  J  92:1622  Ap  15  ’67  140w 

Review ©d.  by  H.  BB/ldwiii 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5/67  70w 

WHITEHOUSE,  ARTHUR  GEORGE  JOSEPH. 

See  Whitehouse,  Arch 

WHITNEY,  PHYLLIS  A.  Secret  of  the  spotted 
’^shell;  il.  by  John  Mecray.  256p  $3.75  West¬ 
minster  press  67-14 

“When  Wendy  Williams  comes  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  live  with  distant  cousins,  .  .  .  sne 
finds  a  household  unnerved  by  juinors  and  feare. 

Wendy  tries  to  understand  the  troubled 
neople  around  her  .  .  .  and  finally  deciphers 
the  message  that  her  [cousin  Marion  s]  missing 
husband  had  hidden  in  a  ®peci^, brown- sotted 
shell.  .  .  •  Grades  six  to  nine.  (Library 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  wise  aiWlce  for 
voiiner  teenagers  deftly  tucked  away  ®o  that  it 
SSes  ^not  obtrude  on  what  is  a  believable  ^d 
engrossing  story,  i^e^haps  inore_,fw  the  girls 
than  p&7'My°4’S7 

160w 

Horn  Bk  43:350  Je  ’67  210w 

“A  well-plotted  story  about  cornplex,  true -to - 
life  people.  Wendy  has  found  a  family  at  last, 
and  the  library  can  add  a  teen-age  girls 
te^  with  good  values  that  don’t  obtrude  on  the 

anlertalnaijft.;^  J. 

is  a  good  book  in  which  the  plot  seems  rather 
coiffr^ed.  The  relationships,  however,  are  ex¬ 
cellent'  the  characterization  IS  good;  thCTe  ^ 

X'Vf  fl»,U 


WHITNEY,  PHYLLIS  A.  Silverhill.  244p  $4.96 

Doubleday  67-15366 

■M-niinrtn  Rice  a  young  woman,  accompanies 
he^mother’s  body  to  New  Hampshire  for  buri^ 
At  Silverhill,  her  mother’s  ancestral  horne,  she 
mUts  he?  grandmother  Julia  Gorham  who  has 
dominated  the  family.  Malinda  attempts  to  de¬ 
liver  her  mother’s  .dying  message  to  her  half- 
demented  Aunt  Arvilla. 


Heroes  and  Heroines  [BED  1947],  .  .  . 
ican  Takes  a  Walk  [BED  1956];  .  . 

Made  Man;  The  Boy  fi;^  fliRTi 

and  The  Fascination  of  the  Abomination  [BI® 
1963]  .  .  .  [The  author],  a  prof^sor  of  Eng¬ 

lish,  .  .  .  served  as  the  Libratw  of  (Congress  con¬ 
sultant  in  poeti'y  in  1964-1965.  He  was  the 
founding  editor  of  the  Carletpn  Miilpsllany  a^ 
was  a  founder  and  editor  of  ^'^lother  lit^a^ 
magazine,  Furioso.”  (Publishers  note)  Many 
S  thlse  poems  have  appeared  in  various  peri¬ 
odicals. 

“It  is  good  for  us  to  have  poems,  new  and 
selected  from  such  a  special  talent.  Among  the 
new,  be  sure  to  enjoy  ‘Clamming,  ’The  Baa 
Daddy,’  and  ‘Today.’  .  .  This 
recommended  for  ail  poetry  collections.  H. 

C.  Burke^^^^^^^  j  92:2419  Je  15  ’67  220w 

“Whittemore  has  been  one  of  the  more  in¬ 
fluential  poets  of  his  generation.  ...  Early  in 
his  career  he  began  to  prove  .  .  .  that  the  best 
qualities  of  prose  may  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  a 
new  poetry.  Not  that  Whittemore  s  are  Pr<^e- 
poems,  exactly.  Still,  many  of  these  poems, 
particularly  the  recent  ones,  make  more  use  of 
grammatical  constructions,  such  as 
systems  of  Hebrew  pr9sody,.  than  of  the  cad¬ 
ence-based  units  tracfitional  in 
verse.  An  outstanding  example  of  r^tnoa 

is  the  ambitious  ;s.even  Days,  w^im 
from  a  more  traditional  base  through  seve^ 
sections  of  witty,  colloquial  speculation  on  the 
world  as  the  poet  finds  it,  and  back  agmn  to 
the  spot  where  the  poem  began.  Lewis  iurco 
Sat  R  50:31  O  14  ’67  230w 

“With  ample  selections  from  idl  his  previo^ 
books  before  me,  I  am  reminded  that  Whitte 
more’s  style,  tone,  manner,  . and  range  of 
targets  had  become  top  predictable.  ...  m 
general,  I  thinlt  we  enjoy  reading  Whittemore 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  in  a  Plnnsurable  mood 
when  he  writes.  .  .  .  Now  and  fli®^  Particularity 
In  the  recent  poems,  there  is  a.  nihilistic 
tendency  to  turn  the  eye  of  his  wit  J’ack  on 
itself,  shaming  him  mto  a  state  of  laded 
withdrawal.  .  .  .  At  times,  there  are  knotty 
gvmnastic  rhythms  in  these  poems  that  seem 
difficult  for  the  sheer  sake  of  exercising  the 
reSiOT’s  ear  to  unravel  ,  theni-devices  t^t 
seem  to  be  derived  from 

man’s  [77]  Dream  Songs  [BED  19.64]— never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  fresh  and  promising  tone 
frequency  that  could  lead  to  a  strangely  alive 
new  scale  in  Whittemore  s  art.  Laurence 
Lieberman  _ 

Yale  R  67:267  D  ’67  700w 


Best  Sell  27:127  Je  16  ’67  90w 

Reviewed^  byyM.  K:26^rjf  ’67  60w 

“Also  present  [at  Silverhill]  are  two  aunts, 
one  of  whom  has  always  been  Imstile  to  M^ie, 
fTO-n  rousiiTS  her  ag'e,  and  the  new  lord  of  oiiyer 
hill  a  previously  unknown  cousin  from  Canada. 
^  ’  Odd  happenings  and  everyone  s  belief  that 

Maliie  knows  more  than  she  is  telling  increase 
the  suspense.  There  is  a  sure  audience  for  this 

book.”  Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  lOOw  [TA] 
“Whitney  does  not  have  tl^  Hght  bright  tou^ 
of  ^Xr  and  originality  that  marks  a  Ma^ 
but  I  guess  She  -writes  the  straight 
Conventional  gothica  about  as  well  as  anyone 
go??!  Silverhill  is  an  especially  good  example. 

.  verv  neat,  professional,  and  es¬ 
pecially^  skillful  in  achieving-  a  unity  of 
Snder  ^6  hours— which  may  be  a  record  for  the 
romantic^m^steiT.  ^  Anthonj^  80w 


WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OS’  , ART. 

Edwin  Dickinson.  See  Goodrich,  L. 


v/hITTEMORE,  REED.  Poems:  new  and  se- 
''’'lycted.  116°p  $4  Univ.  of  Minn,  press 

“This  volume,  containing  selections  of  [tlie 
poet’s]  work  frim  the  last  twenty  years,  .  .  . 
Feroups  the]  poems  in  two  sections.  The  selec 
P^t  I  are  from  the  five  earlier  books: 


WHITTEN,  JAMIE  L.  That  we  may  live.  251p 
$6.95  Van  Nostrand 

632  Pesticides  66-31955 

An  attempt  to  evaluate  “attacks  on 
tensive  use  of  pesticides.  .  .  .  L.lhe  aumorj 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  §jrb- 
committee  on  Agriculture  .  /eauested  that 
the  Surveys  and  Investigations  State  pf 
Appropriations  Committee  conduct  an  inwiW 
into  the  effects,  uses,  control,  and  les^rch  of 
agricultural  pesticides,  as  well  as  .  •  •  into  the 
accuraev  of  the  more  publicized  books  and 
articles  which  increase  puhlm  concern  n'l^er  ithe 
effects  of  agricultural  pesticides  on  public 
health  ’  [Basing  his  book  on  that  survey  he 
SoScludes  that  P^ticides  pe  necessa^  to  our 
way  of  life].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


“Material  relating  to.  environmental  coffiam- 
Ination  by  pesticides  is  summarized  from  an 
extremely  wide  point  of  view.  Whitten  h^ 
very  tastefully  given  a  rebuttal,  to  those  who 
hl^  been  supercritical  of  pesticide  use  in  any 
form  Conclusions  are  well  documented  with 
extensive  references.  The  style  /s  nontechnic^ 
but  the  me^terial  is  presented  m  logical  form 
and  is  easily,  tinderstood/’ 

Choice  4:443  Je  67  60w 

‘‘This  is  a  popularized  version  of  what 
amounts  to  the  Federal  Government  s  answer 
t?^the  charges  of  Rachel  Carson’s  Silent  Spring 
[BED  1962].  The  Government  s  answer  is  the 
<^cipntist’s  answer  ...  a  refined  hut  firm  de¬ 
bunking  of  the  scientific  content  of  the  late 
Miss  Carson’s  hook:  ‘a  polemic,  not  a  prophesy. 
The  Committee's  report,  here  made  inimensely 
readable  yet  factual,  finds  that  pesticides  are 
essential  out  require  care  in  handling. 
is  a  sober  antidote  to  the  hysteria  surrounding 
Bi1?nt  Spi'ing.  High  school,  co.lIe.ge,  and  public 
libraries  wOl  want  to  have  this  book.  Harold 

Bloomquist^^^^^  j  91:3464  JI  ’66  150w 
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WHITTEN,  NORMAN  E.  Class,  kinship,  and 
Ppww  In  an  Ecuadorian  town;  the  Negrroes 
of  San  Lorenzo  Lby]  Norman  E.  WTiItten, 
Jr.  238p  il  pi  maps  |6.75  Stanford  unlv.  press 
301.44  Negroes  In  San  Lorenzo,  Ecuador. 
Social  classes — Ecuador  66-18979 


“This  .book  Is  an  analysis  of  how  San 
Lorenzo  m  N.W.  Ecuador,  in  little  more  than 
20  years,  changed  from  a  relatively  isolated 
village  of  500-700  souls  to  an  ethnically  and 
culturally  heterogeneous  town  of  about  3000.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  class,  status  and  kinship 
of  the  Negroes,  the  predominant  group,  shows 
that  they  have  the  economic,  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  means  to  cope  with  change  and  a  capacity 
for  controlling  their  own  fate.’’  (Library  J) 
Glossai-y.  Index. 


I  was  most  unhappy  with  Whitten’s  analysis 
of  family  ,  and  household.  His  presentation  of 
these  sub.iects  is  choppy  and  uneven,  switching 
trom  .structural  analysis  to  the  description  of 
activities  with  disconcerting  rapidity.  More  un¬ 
fortunate  is  the  analysis  of  household  and  mat- 
which  could  serve  to  illustrate  an  essay  on 
the  dan.gers  of  forcing  data  into  inappropriate 
categones  Paradoxically,  however,  all  this  has 
mtle  effect  upon  the  balance  of  the  book.  .  .  . 
The  heart  of  Whitten’s  work  is  in  the  final  two 
chapters.  Here  socio-economic  mobility,  cor- 
porate  localized  segments  of  the  kindred,  and 
the  politics  of  a  local  and  regional  provenience 
are  tied  into  a  rather  neat  package  held  to¬ 
gether  primarily  by  bonds  of  kinship  and 
patron-client  relationships.  .  .  .  Mr.  Whitten 
has  addressed  himself  most  stimulatingly  to 
some  themes  that  will,  I  think,  increasingly 
structure  the  approach  of  anthropolo.gists  to 
studies  in  Latin  American  and  elsewhere.” 
Arnold  Stricken 

Am  Soc  R  32:676  Ag  ’67  480w 
Reviewed  by  N.  L.  Whetten 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:238  N  ’66  430w 
‘‘So  far  economic  and  political  changes  have 
?t>t  disrupted  the  social  structure;  the  Negroes’ 
traditional  systems  have  been  extended  into 
these  nev'  contexts  and  they,  themselves,  have 
become  agents  of  change.  A  study  such  as 
this  carries  implications  for  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  which  cause  the  socioeconomic 
changes  that  are  being  carried  out  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  in  Latin  America  as  well 
as  in.  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  for 
the  informed  layman  and  larger  academic 
libraries.”  Mary  Gormly 

Library  J  90:5297  D  1  ’66  230w 


WIBBERLEY,  LEONARD.  Time  of  the  har- 

S.'  17’oS°r50 

B  or  92  Jefferson,  Thomas— Juvenile  lltera- 
„  t^ire  66-8331 

T  final  volume  of  Wibberley’s  series  on 

Jefferson  opens  with  his  inauguration,  covers 
the  presidential  terms,  and  continues  through 
years  of  retirement  until  his  death  at 
Index.  “Age  eleven 
Week)  For  volume  three. 
The  Gales  of  Spring,  see  BRD  1965. 


Reviewed  by  J.  C.  Bloh 

Best  Sell  26:343  D  1  ’66  160w 

Reviewed  by  G.  W.  Johnson 

Bock  Week  pl8  Mr  5  ’67  180w 

adviser  must  ask  whether  the 
capable  of  so  comprehensive  a 
not.  prefer  to  read  Jefferson 
writing  is  well  within  the 
younsT  r6a,ders.  It  is  thft 
spirit  of  Mr.  Wibberley’s  work  as  well  as  the 

question!’  for  *hl 
has  done  us  the  service  of  recalling  Jefferson 
with  Jefferson  the  hero.” 

'Horn  Bk  43:86  P  ’67  160w 

skillfully  the  author  pre- 
sents  a  fairly  complete  though  brief  picture 
period,  with  emphasis  on  the  Louisiana 
Burr  Conspiracy  and  how  the 
policies  involved  reflect  both  JeffersoiTs  ner- 
sonal  and  political  convictions.  A  closer  ^ac- 

Library  J  91:6206  B  15  '66  160w 


.Unhappily,  like  many  other  biographers  who 
write  for  young  people,  Wibberley  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  praise  than  to  analyze.  .  .  .  The 
‘author’s  note’  at  the  end  of  the  book  con¬ 
cerning  his  bibliographical  sources  provides 
a  clue  to  his  troubles.  Though  he  seems  not 
to  have  considered  the  adverse  judgments  of 
critics  such  as  Henry  Adams,  he  owes  it  to 
hi.s  readers  to  indicate  that  there  are  other 
opinions.  Young  people  need  help  in  learning 
the  difficult  trick  of  estimating  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  figures — even  of  immortal  heroes 
like  Jefferson.”  H.  F.  Graff 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  Ja  1  ’67  190w 


WICKER,  BRIAN,  Toward  a  contemporary 
ChrisUamty  [Eng  title:  Culture  and  theol¬ 
ogy].  305p  $5  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  press 
201  Christianity— '•Philosophy.  Secularism 

67-11836 

In  his  search  for  twentieth-century  theology 
blending  sacred  and  secular  elements,  the  au¬ 
thor  examines  the  ideas  and  theories  of  vari¬ 
ous  independent  thinkers  in  the  fields  of  “phi¬ 
losophy,  theology,  literary  criticism  and  com¬ 
parative  religion.  .  .  .  [Among  others,  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  work  of]  Wittgenstein,  Marx,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Orwell,  Golding,  Levy-Bruhl  and  Mircea 
Eliaae.  .  .  .  [The  author,  a]  Catholic  layman 
...  IS  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Extra- 
mural  Studies.  Birmingham  University,  Eng- 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index 
of  subjects.  Index  of  names. 


[The  author]  handles  deftly  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
sacred  and.  the.  secular,  facing  squarely  some 
of  the  ambiguities  reflected,  for  instance,  in  the 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World.  .  In  his  conclusion.  Wicker  presents 
cha.nenging  thoughts  relative  to  the  mission 
of  the  Church  as  ’teacher.’  .  .  .  The  treat- 
rnent  of  these  two  topics,  unfortunately,  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  a  whole  Wick¬ 
er  s  major  contention  is  that  his  ‘radical’  ap¬ 
proach  to  Christianity  differs  profoundly  from 
the  s^ulanst,’  .  .  .  and  from  the  ‘modernisL’ 

.  ..  .  Yet  he  never  really  confronts  these  other 
yu®Y®iT--  •  ■  how  Wicker’s  claim 

■  .yie  secularist  theologian  is  an  atomistic 
individualist  can  be  applied  with  justice  to 
the  work  of  Bonhoeffer  or,  especially,  of  Cox 
...  In  short,  this  work  Includes  some  very 
PCTceptive  essays  lumped  together  with  minor 
articles  on  issues  quite  loosely  related  to  the 
stated  major  theme.”  W.  E.  Mav 

America  116:655  Ap  29  ’67  450w 
Reviewed  b.v  D.  B.  Burrell 

Commonweal  86:500  Ag  11  ’67  1400w 
“The  problem  tackled  by  Mr.  Wicker  is  hardly 
new.  .  .  .  But  unlike  so  many  others  who 
have  asked  the  same  question,  the  author  is 
also  sufficiently  aware  of  the  methodology  of 
modern  philosophy  to  realize  that  this  issue 
c,an  be  raised  only  from  a  viewpoint  already 
adopted.  narnely,_  that  of  the  questioner’s  cul¬ 
tural  and  historical  situation.  .  .  .  [Despite! 
limitations  and  imperfections  .  .  .  [this  book! 
IS  an  unusuafiy  valuable  contribution  to  con¬ 
temporary  Catholic  thought,  [and]  although  it 
does  not  solve  every  problem,  it  contains  many 
rare  insights  and  innumerable  suggestions  for 
further  research.”  Leslie  Dewart 
Critic  25:66  Ap  ‘67  1250w 


WICKWIRE,  FRANKLIN  B. 

^rs  and  colonial  America, 
Princeton  univ.  press 


British  submlnls- 
1763-1783.  228p  $6 


Vi6.i  Great  Britain— Colonies.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory — Revolution — Causes  66-10274 

For  de.scriptiye  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  G.  H.  Guttrldge 

Am  Hist  R  72:588  Ja  ’67  320w 
Choice  3:1062  Ja  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  J.  P.  Greene 

J  Am  Hist  53:803  Mr  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Freiberg 

Nevii  Eng  Q  40:130  Mr  ’67  370w 


213P  ii^’t3  J"  submarines. 

^I3p  il  $3.95,  to  libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper 

European  War,  1914- 
wlr~^q'q'q®'i  oP®rations— Submarine.  World 
War’  1939-1945- Naval  operations— Subma- 
..t;  ^  .  66-18650 

Brom  David  Bushnell’s  Turtle  of  177fi  to  fba 
atomic  submarines  and  bathyscaphes  of  the 
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1960’S,  [this  work  discusses]  .  .  .  the  sub¬ 
marine  as  a  weapon  of  war  and  a  vehic^  for 
exploring  the  depths  ot  the  seas.  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  K)  Index.  _ 

Reviewed  by  F.  R.  Carmody 

Best  Sell  27:67  My  1  ’67  120w 
“Anyone  interested  in  submarines  will  find 
this  a  first-rate  history  of  thep  development 
6tnd  performances.  Anyone  who  thinks  he  mi^iit 
not  be  interested  need  only  dip  into  tlie  drama- 
tic  story  of  the  first  sinking  of  a  ship  by  a 
sub  to  find  himself  propelled  alnwst  breath¬ 
lessly  to  the  last  page  of  the  book.  .  .  •,  Mr. 
Widder  traces  this  remarkable  record  down 
through  the  years  with  orderly  precision. 

^‘Horn  Bk  43:85  F  ’67  190w 
“[The  author]  presents  some  fascinating  and 
little  known  submarine  lore.  •  the  nest 

parts  of  the  book  are  its  fiescriptions  ol  sub 
marine  combat  during  both  World  Wars  aiid 
thfi  more  recent  exploits  Lofi  tne 

Nautilus’s  trip  to  ^^Irit™^^ 

Arctic  icecap  and  the  U.b.o.  iritons  suo^^ 
merged  voyage  around  the  world  m  83  days. 

Don  Law^oi^  ^  p26  Ap  23  ’67  160w 

[YA] 

WIDDER,  ROBERT  B.  A  pictorial  trea^^  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution.  272p  $20  Chilton 
CO. 

507  Smithsonian  Institution  66-23905 

The  author  “conceived  [his]  book  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  museum  evolved  and  took 
^ape  FJ-om  the  first  United  States  National 
Museum,  which  housed  collections  of  gems  and 
minerals,  he  moves  on  to  .  .  the  Uatim  gm 
lery  .  .  •  the  National  Zoological  Paik,  the 
A "strophvsical  Laboratory;  the  National  Collec- 
nf  ^Ine  Aids-  tlie  Freer  Gallery  of  Art;  and 
the  NaUonal  GaUery,  .  .  .  the  National  Histop^ 
Museum  the  National  Air  Museum  and  the 
Museum’  of  Plistory  and.  Technolp^..  newest 
building  of  the  Smithsonian  complex.  (Pub 
Usher’s  note)  Index. _ 

“Technology,  history,  costumes,  numismatics, 
and  laintinrcthe  reproductions  from  the  Na- 
fi-flllerv  of  Art  lack  ncleiity;  are  uuiy 
glimpsed  and  recorded  [in  tins.  book].  Com¬ 
mentary  is  complementarily  brief  and  Instu- 
^lent  Not  for  the  college  or  univeraity.  li- 
brarj’-;  perhaps  secondary  schools  could  utilize 
its  graphic  nmte^rMJs.’’j^ 

* ‘  rvi^iitorsl  well  know  tho  difficulty  of  vl6w- 
insr  a*l  the  exhibits  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
Ihfn  A  flat  no  less  difficult  is  the  encapsula¬ 
tion  of  these  exhibits  between  the  covers  of  a 
hnnk  Mr  Widder,  a  member  of  the  bmith- 
sonian  staff  admits  the  difficulty  in  presenting 
‘oSy  a  Imall  portion  of  the  treasures  preserved 
there  He  does,  however,  do  very  w  ell  .  .  .  Mr. 
Widder’s  primary  appeal 

tprp«?t  of  the  non-specialist.  Like  the 
«nnia.n  this  book  is  a  rich  slice  of  past  hfe  und 
society  that  calls  for  saving  a  little  at  a  time. 

P.  E.  Edlund^^^  j  ^2-578  F  1  ’67  120w 

WIDEMAN,  JOHN  EDGAR.  A  glance  away. 

186P  $4.50  Harcourt 

novel  covers  “a  single  tortured  day  in 
fhp  life  of  a  young  Negro  drug  addict:  day 

he  returns  nhrtti  to  his.  home  in  an  Eastern 
ritv  after  a  year  in  an  institution  kicking  the 
h«^lt  But  through  a  .series  of  patterned  flash - 
wks  we  see  Eddie  Lawson’s  previous  life:  his 
friendship  with  the  alhino  Negro,  Brother:  his 
fucklefs  love  fcTr  Brother's  sister.  Alice:  and  his 
re?ntfonshib  wdth  his  mother.  .  .  bovel 

details  the  events  of  another  iffc^  that  of 
middll-aged  -i^hite  man.  Robert  'Thurley.  A 
colSg^professor  Thurley  is  dominated  byj^omo- 

cross^^and®'”'^  ^one^tries^'td  achieve  a  fra^ient 

sraSti?3f%f  mafino 

?4e^en'qtmtes’^al?d’narrati^^^^^ 

+Vifarp*<^  nothing  wrong  with  that»  i  ^ 

why  anyone  would  want  to  do  It  now 


that  the  innovators  of  the  1920  s  have  shown  it 
can  be  done.  .  .  .  There  are  other  signs  of  the 
phantom  English  professor  lurking  [here].  .  .  . 
Eliot  is  quoted,  as  are  nursery  rhymes  and 
spirituals;  and  one  scene  suddenly  turns  into  a 
fragment  of  a  play. .  Emerging  mtact  from  the 
confusion,  however,  is  the  well-drawn  charamer 
of  Thurley,  who  is  memorable  and  sympathe¬ 
tic.  36:682  autumn  ’67  650w 

Reviewedshy  OiiA.7Bouiseg  15  ’67  450w 

Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:2608  J1  67  210w 

“Wideman,  formerly  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  .  .  . 
has  become  a  novelist  of  high  seriousness  U’bu 
depth.  He  has  all  sorts  of  literary  gifts,  includ¬ 
ing  a  poet's  flair  for  a  taut,  meaningful,  emo¬ 
tional  language.  With  this  book,  another  young 
Negro  writer  has  established  himself  in  a  vein 
of  contemporary  American  fiction.  .  .  .  fibis 
is]  tight,  compact  and  shining  with  verbal  and 
dramatic  skill.  .  .  .  The  novel  of  Jewish  life 
has  steadied  itself,  and  Jewish  novelists  oc¬ 
casionally  manage  to  get  away  from  tliem  in¬ 
terior  monologue.  A  similar  extension  is  taking 
place  among  many  of  our  new  Negro  writers. 
Some  are  still  compulsively  Negro  m  their  at- 
firmations.  This  book,  however,  develops,  an 
enormous  objectivity  in  its  characterizations. 
Mr.  Wideman  has  written  a  powerfully  inven¬ 
tive  novel.’’  Harry  Roskplenko  csriw 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  po6  S  10  67  550w 

“This  is  a  rich  and  sometimes  beautiful  story. 

,  .  .  [Tlie  impact]  does  not  derive  from  W’lde- 
man’s  concern  with  home-coming  and  salvation. 
Nor  are  we  deeply  moved  by  the  .fact  tnat 
Eddie  does  not  succumb  to  his  despair  or  that 
Thurley  has  found  a  new  meaning  in  his  soraicn 
frustrated  existence.  Both  seem  (ponied  and 
neither' s  resistance  to  his  fate  has  been  heroic. 
What  does  move  us  is  Wideman  .s  arti^stry. 
his  one-  and  two-paragraph,  evocations  pf  toY 
and  sorrow  that  first  appeal-  m  h.is  fine  prolc^ue 
and  are  echoed  and  revised  time,  and  a&a-in 
through  the  course  of  the  book.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  echoing  rather  than  by  the  overburdened 
plot  that  [the  novel]  is  held  together  and  given 
the  considerable  strength  it  does  possess,  b.  P. 
Caldwell  ^  ^  -gj  sOOw 


WIEBE,  ROBERT  H.  The  search  for  order, 
1877-1920.  333p  $5  Hill  &  Wang 

973.8  U.S.— Politics  and  government— 1865- 
1898.  U.S.— Politics  and.  government— 1898- 
1919.  U.S. — Social  conditions — 186^1898.  U..b. 
—Social  conditions — 1898-1919.  ^^ogressiv- 
ism  (U.S.  politics)  66-27609 

The  author  offers  an  “account  of  American 
domestic  and  foreign  frustrations  in  this  era. 
Not  a  chronological  survey,  but  a  reappraisal 
and  a  .  .  .  reinterpretation  of.the^basic  changes 
in  American  society  in  a  period  that  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  small  town  values.  The  title 
is  indicative  of  the  thesis — that  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  these  years  was  the  rise  ot 
bureaucratic  or  managerial  government  (epito¬ 
mized  in  1920  by  the  widespread  admiration  ot 
Herbert  Hoover).’’  (Choice)  Annotated  bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  concerned 
soIgIv  witii  th0  domostic  history  of  th6  TJnitocl 
states  7rom  Hays  to  Harding:  but  the  last  three 
chapters  look  to  the  Par.  Bast  and  to  Europe 
to  view  American  foreign  Policy  from  the 
Spanish- American  War  to  World  War  I.  The 
book  is  a  philosophical,  treatment  .of  the  Prob¬ 
lems  that  meed  the  United  States  in  the  o-)?®  o^ 
industry.  Rarely  does  one  come,  across  a  book 
that  is  as  well  written  as  this  .is.  .  .  •  fttJ  if 
an  idea  book,  it  makes  one  think.  It  wfil  not 
be  in  demand  at  a  time  when  the  Manchestei 
stoiy  is  the  rage.  However,  for  those  ^wh^o  like 
their  history,  in  the  ‘King  s  English,  Sear^ 
for  Order’  is  highly  recommended.  F.  C. 

Bro-wn  26:417  F  15  ’67  470w 

“[This]  book  is  fully  UP  to  the  high  standard 
set  W  earlier  volumes  in  [the  Making  of  Amerl- 
ica]  s.eries  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 

hbraries.”^^^^^  4:343  My  '67  130w 

Economist  225:410  O  28  ’67  380w 

“Despite  the  author’s  reliance  on  descriptive 
and  impressionistic  techniques,  ^  which  he 
handles  unusually  well,  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  book  to  present  a  unified  intelligible  over¬ 
view  of  the  half  century  before  1920  makes  it 
required  reading  for  anyone  interested  in 
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WIEBE,  R.  H. — Continued 

modern  America.,  or  for  that  matter  in  the 
modern  world.  Since  the  book  so  abounds  with 
information  and  is  written  very  i?racefully,  that 
is  a  very  light  burden.” 

W.  T.  K.  Nugent 

J  Am  Hist  54:429  S  ’67  600w 
Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  lOOw  [YA] 


ANTHONY  J,,  jt.  auth.  The  year 
2000.  See  Kahn,  H. 


WIER,  ESTER.  The  barrel;  decorations  by 
Carl  Kid  well.  136p  $3.50  McKay 

66-7752 

1  rafter  eight  years  of  foster  homes,  12-year- 
old  Chaiice  Reedy  is  returned  by  the  Welfare 
Agency  to  Plunkett’s  Pier  in  the  Everglades. 
Here  he  meets  his  back  country  kin:  brother 
iurpem,  a  lb-year-old  braggart,  and  Granny. 
Lnance  has  two  special  friends,  a  naturalist 
neignbor  and  a  dog,  as  he  learns  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  swamp  country.”  (N  Y  Times 
Bk  R)  Grades  six  to  eight.”  (Library  J) 


story,  with  much  nature  lore. 
Interpretation  of  hirnian  feelings,  and  the  best 
ending— a  boy  realizing  that 
he  has  found  his  place  and  need  never  run 
twhive  anything  again.  Ages  ten  to 

America  116:652  N  6  '66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright 
Book  Week  pl6  P  19  '67  240w 

The  Loner  [BRD  1963], 
the  author  has  written  a  moving  story  of  a 
lonely,  defenseless  boy.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Wler  brings 
Jo  vibrant  iif©  a  remote  exotic  wilderness 
setting  in  a  timeless  tale  of  suspense  and 
emotional  power.”  B.  L.  H  ana 

Horn  Bk  43:68  P  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  M.  H.  Edmonds 

Library  J  91:6767  N  15  ’66  170w 
Reviewed  by  Anne  Izard 

12ot- '^[YA]”®®  ^  ***  ^  ® 


WIER,  ESTER.  The  wind  chasers:  decorations 
by  Kurt  Werth.  154p  .$3.50  McKay  ations 

67-15047 

“After  his  w|fe  died,  Jobidiah  Klink  went 
back  to  the  Strip,  an  isolated  part  of  Arizima 
where  he  had  lived  when  he  was  young  Of  his 
four  sons,  only  ten-year-old  Nate  w£&  happy 
in  the  Strip ;  the  older  twins  had  their  own  con¬ 
cerns,  and  small  Benjy  was  too  quiet  and  with- 

‘'Grades  six  to  eilht  ” 

Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Gilbert 

sulr]!^yV’67^6'’ow  children’s  is- 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:296  My  26  ’67  40w 

“You  feel  at  the  outset  that  this  is  going  to 
u  heartstrings,  and  that  is  just  what 

unrelieved  narrative  of  four 
motherless  boys  who  are  made  to  suffer  for  tlie 
their  embittered  father  [who  once] 
uoa  dreamer,  but  too  much  wind  chasing 

him  nowhere  and  he  would  have  none 
Su+n  V  -.The  situation,  fraught 

with  emotion  and  tension,  is  one  not  easily 
makes  it  all  the  more  lifetfke^ 
observes  pe9ple  and  nature  and  life 

^ill  and%trmigfh.'^ShTdllerves°  a^  betfe?  tr'St- 

format’  lYSSt 

Horn  Bk  43:273  Ag  ’67  230w 

.The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  setting  and 
Relationships  among  the 
tnl  ^^^pe.  and  their  motivations  un- 

Jessiba  McDanief 

Library  J  92:2661  Jl  ’67  IlOw 

*'"^9  ,°l^er  boys  ran  off,  Nate  be- 
inkling  of  the  fact  that  people 
needed  some  dream  or  escape  from  reality  even 

fs  a“exclfl^n?”fnfi'^J'®  harshness  of  the  setting 

plthet??"aung'  of  clSifllct^and^'w; 

Sat  R  60:54  My  13  '67  140w 


WIESEL,  ELIE.  The  Jews  of  silence,*  a  per¬ 
sonal  report  on  Soviet  Jewry;  tr.  from  the 
Hebrew  with  an  hist,  afterword  by  Neal 
Kozodoy.  143p  $4.95  Holt 

301.46  Jews  In  Russia  66-21622 

“It  is  its  a  witness  for  Russian  Jewry  that 
[the  author]  writes  about  his  trip  to  Russia 
during  the  1966  High  Holy  Days.  .  .  .  [He 
describes  the]  celebration  of  Slmhat  Torah 
(Rejoicmg  in  the  Law)  by  a  group  of  Hasidtm 
.  .  .  and  the  turnout  of  young  people  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  same  festival  at  the  Great  Syn¬ 
agogue  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Poliowing  this  .  .  , 
persoml  a,ccount,  [the  author's]  translator 
Neal  Kozodoy  appends  a  .  .  .  statement  on 
the  fate,  of  Russian  Jewry  since  World  War 
II,  highlighting  some  of  the  more  recent  In- 
mdents  .such  as  the  ‘Klchko  Affair.'  ”  (Library 
J)  Originally  written  as  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Israeli  newspaper  Yedioth  Ahronoth,  a 
portira  of  this  book  has  appeared  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  Bibliography. 


..'"Tbis  simple  document  by  a  Jewish  nov¬ 
elist  who  survived  Auschwitz  Is  eloquent  be- 
cause  it  records  just  what  he  saw— the  terror 
of  three  milhon  people  living  under  totali¬ 
tarianism.  .  .  .  Wlesel,  who  shares  the  hope 
for  peace  of  other  Westerners,  refuses  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Communists.  .  .  .  T  have  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  propaganda,  and  have  no  intention  of 
beginning,  now.’  Yet  the  question  he  refrains 
from  a.sking  cannot  be  set  aside.  What  is  the 
character  of  a  government  that  fills  tens  of 
thousands  of  eyes  with  fear?”  Oscar  Handlln 
Atlantic  218:147  D  ’66  3S0w 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Kupferberg 

Book  Week  pl3  My  7  ’67  370w 

all  religions  survive  precariously  in 
trie  Soviet  Union,  Judaism  stnig'^les  against 
sln^lar  oppression.  To  review:  unlike  other 
faiths  .  Judaism  cannot  publish  prayer  books 
and  Bibles:  cannot  produce  devotional  articles: 
ca,nnot  have  official  contacts  with  co-reli^on- 
c*  *1  1  Wiesel  does  not  portray  a 
self-pitying  Soviet  Jewry.  Rather,  he  stresses 
the  Indom.itable  strength  of  their  belief.  His 
images  focus  On  the  students, 
who.  by  all  laws  of  logic  should  have  spiritually 
vanished  into  the  mainstream  of  mother  Russia 
long  ago.  .  [He  believes]  that  Soviet  Jewry 
c^  wiihstand  the  .fear  and  survive  the  terror. 
But  they  will  submit  when  persuaded  that  they 

West  ”^r”i  ^Sbfn 

Science  Monitor  p9  D  30  ’66 

dUUW 

Reviewed  by  Max  Hayward 

Commentary  43:91  Mr  ’67  1350w 

„  “  di-awn.  by  the  silence  of 

its  Jews.  I  brought  back  their  cry.’  .  .  .  What 

Who  1.  very  different  from 

what  others  have  seen  and  reported,  yet  In 
very  few  other  writings  are  there  the  rnoraJ 
ammish  that  are  expressed  in 
this  melancholy  book.  .  [Mr  Wiesel  stn  te«  i 
I  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union  disheaHened 
depressed.  But  what  torments  most 
if  the  Jews  of  silence  I  met  in  Russia* 
but  t^  rilence  of  the  Jews  I  live  among  today  ’ 

.  .  .  Highly  recominended.”  William  Newmrni 
Library  J  91:5964  D  1  ’66  240w 

Library  J  92:2049  My  15  ’67  80w  [YA] 

Reviewed  by  David  Joravsky 

Nation  204:661  My  22  ’67  1200w 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Laqueur 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:23  Mr  23  ’67  1600w 

“Wiesel  sums  up  the  message  from  Soviet’s 
Jews  to  world  Jewry  this  way”  ‘C^  out  cr^ 
out  until  you  have  no  more  strength  to*  crv 
You  must  enlist  public  opinionf  you  must  turn 
to  those  with  Influence,  you  must  involve  the 
— tbs.  hour  is  late.’  And  Wiesel 
has  performed  thi.s  mission  wholeheartedly 
and  with  enthusiasm.  His  book  is  one 
sionate  outcry ,  both  in  content  and  in  style. 
Tri/ioa"  ^Pbstantial  material  is  pro- 

Historical  Afterword  on  Soviet 
Jewry.’  written  by  the  translator,  Neal  Kozo- 

te  '™'5K 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p16  Ja  8  ’67  850w 
New  Yorker  42:168  F  18  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Abraham  Brumberg 

Reporter  36:60  Mr  9  ’67  ifoOw 

Reviewed  by  Harry  Schwartz 

Sat  R  49:42  N  26  ’66  750w 
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WIESENTHAL,  SIMON.  The  murderers  among 
us;  the  Simon  WiesenthaJ  memoirs;  ed.  and 
with  an  introd.  profile,  by  Joseph  Wechsberg. 
340p  il  $6.95  McGraw 
364.12  World  War,  1939-1945— Atrocities 

D7"io^U4 

“This  book  tells  the  story  of  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal  and  his  contribution  to  the- 'detection  of 
many  notorious  Nazi  criminals.  .  .  .  Wecns- 
berg’s  introductory  profile  tells  of  Wiesen- 
thal’s  .  .  .  survival  of  a  dozen  concentration 
camps,  his  volunteer  work  for  the  U.b.  Army, 
and  his  founding  of  the  Jewish  Documentation 
Center,  first  in  Linz  and  then  m  Vienna.  In 
the  main  part  of  the  book  Wiesenthal  himself 
tells  the  story  of  a  number  of  tas  cases,  among 
them  the  search  for  Adolph  Eichmann  .  .  . 
[and  the]  case  of  Dr.  Babor,  who  had  becorne 
a  leading  physician  In  Ethiopia.  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  B.  D.  Williams  .lon^ 

Best  Sell  27:20  Ap  1  67  420w 

Choice  4:900  O  ’67  180w 

Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  5  '67  80w 
“Wiesenthal  emerges  as  a  man  full  9f  com¬ 
passion  and  human  understanding,  , driven  by 
an  insatiable  urge  for  justice,  and  endow^ 
with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  disen¬ 
tangling  the  most  intricate  situations,  ^though 
he  looks  into  the  abysses  of  evil  and  cannot 
conceal  his  bitterness,  he  refrains  from  swew- 
ing  generalizations.  His  task  is  far  frorn  com¬ 
plete — Borman,  Mengele,  and  thousands  of  oth¬ 
er  Nazi  murderers  are  still  at 
has  already  achieved  the  nea.r  impossijile.  This 
is  a  great  book,  which  should  be  widely  read. 

Kurt  Schwerin^  ^  92:1487  Ap  1  ’67  260w 

Library  J  92:2049  My  15  ’67  90w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Harap  _ _ 

Nation  205:23  J1  3  ’67  300w 

Reviewed  by  Corinna  Adam 

New  Statesman  73:624  My  5  d7  zuuw 

Reviewed  by  Neal  Ascherson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  Je  1  ’67  450w 

“[This]  narrative  is  a  rather  disconnected 
one:  an  account  of  Wiesenthal’s  life  by  the 
editor  is  constantly  bemg  “lerrupted  by  Wies- 
enthal’s  own  accounts  of  some  of  his  famous 
‘cMes  ’  .  .  .  Only  by  patience  dp  we  get  to 
tuo  heart  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  char¬ 
acter^  oY  Simon  Wiesenthal.  He  is  revealed  as 
something  more  than  an  avenger  or  a  master 
detectiv^as,  quite  simply,  .  an  honest  man 
We  was  outraged  by  the  crime  that  deprived 
tano^ent  peoplf  of  their  lives,  and  Biis.  se^e 
of  outrage,  and  sorrow,  has  never  diminished 

In  him.”|^^^  Yorker  43:190  Ap  22  ’67  200w 

“The  Murderers  Among  Us  reads  like  a 
fascinating  detective  thriller.  Sickening  at  times, 
rascmati  g  provides  the  warm  satisfaction 
of  follSwfii?  a  righteous  Job  well  done.  You 
iiist  can’t  lay  the  book  down  until  ^  is 
finished  .  .  7  The  master  list  of  the  offlcia^ 
Central  Agency  for  the  i^oseciRlon  of  Nazi 
Crimes  in  Ludwigsburg  (West  Germany)  In- 
clu^  160,000  names.  ’The  very  existence  of 
a  piwate  Jewish  detective  bureau  which  un¬ 
abetted  and  almost  without  funds,  but  with  in¬ 
credible  tenacity  and  devotion,  has  done  a 
government’s  Job  proves  the  dismal  failure  of 
the  Germans  in  cleaning  their  own  house.  .  .  . 
rwiesenthal’s]  very  existence  is  Germany  s 
sl^e  And  viewed  against  this  background 
hif^ook  and  his  activity  acquire  an  entirely 
different  dimension.  It  mirrors  the  depth  of 
the  German  tragedy,  wh^h  is  also  the  tragedy 
of  Europe.’’  Alexander  Donat 
^  Sat  R  50:32  Ap  15  ’67  1750w 

Time  89:98  Mr  31  '67  650w 
TLS  o499  Je  8  ’67  490w 

WIPSNER.  WILLIAM.  The  magic  slippers; 
'^written  and  il.  by  William  Wiesner.  47p  $3.25; 
lib  bdg.  $3.03  Norton  cnn 

Fairy  tales  . 

In  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  lived  a 
very  short  man  named  Alicalibabuhassan.  Peo- 
nfe^called  him  Hassan.  Finding  magic  slippers 
while  working  for  a.  witch,  he  obtains  a  new  job 
J-TmeMenger^for  the  caliph.  In  folk-tale  fashion 
hi  ^^first  foiled  bv  an  evil  treasurer  and  tlien 
hi  turns  the  4bles  .  .  .  [by  finding]  a  way  to 
grow  asses'  ears  on  hiiman  heads.  At  l^t  he 
§aiM  the  respect  of  others,  who  now  c^l  him 
by  his  ‘fine,  long  name.’  ’’  (Horn  Bk)  Grades 
one  to  three.”  (Library  J) 

“One  of  the  favorite  occupations  of  story¬ 
tellers  and  folklore  purists  is  to  trace  variants 


of  the  folk  tale.  .  .  .  [This  set  to  Persto, 

combines  themes  from.  Arabia  s  Little  Mukra_ 
story  and  Latin  America’s  ‘Jose  and  the  Piss- 
Children  will  laugh  at  the  rollicking  success 
story  of  a  little  hero  in  oversized  slippers  who 
outwits  the  court  and  ^1  its  evildoers.  Gay  and 
amusing  are  Mr.  "Wiesner's  mustachioed  watch¬ 
man  and  harassed  treasurer  clinging  to  the 
chandelier.”  V.  A.  Tashjian 

Book  Week  pl8  My  21  ’67  80w 
Horn  Bk  43:197  Ap  ’67  130w 
“The  magic  is  not  consistent  in  its  effecL 
The  cheat  is  not  cured  by  the  antidote  even 
though  he  admits  his  fault.  This  false  note  to 
a  story  that  seems  made  up  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
many  fairy  tales  and  the  cartoon-like  pictures 
make  this  book  an  unnecessary  purchase. 

^nne  ^^‘^[.‘fbrary  J  92:3182  S  15  ’67  180w 

Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  My  7  67  80w 


WIGHT,  MARTIN,  Jt.  ed.  Diplomatic  investiga¬ 
tions.  See  Butterfield,  H. 


WIGMAN,  MARY.  The  lan^ap  of  the  dance; 
tr  from  the  German  by  Walter  Sorell.  118p  il 
col  il  $12.50  Wesleyan  univ.  press 

793.3  Dancing  66-18118 

A  German  dancer  and  choreographer  presents 
“a  book  about  dance  .  .  .  [which]  is  devnted  to 
a  discussion  of  many  of  her  dances.  ?tie  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  creative  process  and  singles 
out  the  objects,  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
sparked  their  creation.’’  (Libray  J)  Translated 
from  the  German  Die  Sprache  des  lanzes  pub¬ 
lished  in  1963  in  Stuttgart. 


“[This]  book  should  interest  anyone  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  creative  process,  whether  or  ncit  dance 
is  a  special  interest.  Those  especially  interested 
in  dance  will  find  this  a  major  addition  to  the 
literature.  Walter  Sorell’s  translation  is  excel¬ 
lent  The  oblong  format  follows  that  of  the 
original  German  edition  of  1963  and  allows  the 
many  superb  photographs  to  be  slmwn  to  good 
advantage.  An  important  book.  G.  L.  Mayer 
Library  J  91:4970  O  15  66  170w 
“A  work  written  from  the  Inside,  a  dancer’s 
view  of  dancing  which  reveals  also  the  inner 
dancer:  an  artist  responsive  to  sounds— the 
whispering  and  murmuring  of  a  Chinese  gong, 
'bronze  that  sounded  and  sang  — to  shapes,  to 
colours  and  textures,  to  silence;  an  artist  who 
approaches  space  differently  from  an  architect, 
rhythm  differently  from  a  composer;  bicatmng 
and  stamina  differently  from  an  athlete.  The 
sum  is  that  dancer's  process  of  .creation,,  a  per¬ 
sonal  search  for  perfection  movingly  written  to 
become  a  shared  experience  with  every  reader 
but  comprehensible  fully  only  hy  other  artists 
who  know  what  she  means  by  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  never  quite  lives  up  to  the  original 

image.’  ^7  -67  33OW 


WIGNER,  EUGENE  P.  Symrnetries  and  re¬ 
flections;  scientific  essays  of  Lugene  P.  Wig- 
ner.  280p  $7.50  Ind.  univ.  press 

508  67-10104 

This  volume  includes  “articles  on  the  nature 
of  physical  symmetry,  the  structure  of  solid 
bodies  and  of  the  compound  nucleus,  the  theory 
of  nuclear  fission,  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
solids,  and  epistemological  problems  of  quantum 
mechanics.  Other  articles  deal  with  the  story  of 
the  first  man-made  nuclear  chain  reaction,  the 
long-term  prospects  of  nuclear  energy,  the 
problems  of  Big  Science,  and  the  role  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  additlpn,  the 
book  contains  statements  of  Mr.  Wigner  s  con¬ 
victions  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  his 
friends,  Enrico  Fermi  and  John  von  Neuma.nn. 
(Publisher’s  note)  These  contributions  origin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  various  publications.  Professor 
Wigner  has  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  phys.ics, 
and  is  at  present  professor  of  mathematical 
physics  at  Princeton  University. 


“[Wigner]  raises  questions  that  are  stimulat¬ 
ing.  and  sometimes  disquieting.  One.  need,  not 
agree  with  all  his  answers  to  recognize  this  as 
an  important  book.  'The  author  takes  care,  in 
text  and  in  footnote,  to  disclaim  authority 
whenever  he  believes  that  the  reader .  should 
be  so  cautioned.  The  reading,  rarely  light,  is 
strongly  thought-provoking.  This  volume  de- 
serves  an  audience  for  wider  uian  that  or 
physicists  only.  .  .  .  We  are  led  from  the  first 
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WIGNER,  E.  P. — Continued 
laws  of  physics,  Invariance  under  space  dis¬ 
placement  and  under  time  displacement  .  .  . 
to  me  very  deep,  difficult,  and  dark  question 
of  how  to  put  general  relativity  on  speaking 
terms  with  quantum  mechanics.  Every  physics 
sl^udent  should  read  .  .  .  this,  but  preferably 
alter  a  few  years  of  graduate  work.”  A.  Pais 
Science  157:911  Ag  25  ’67  llOOw 
“The  high  theme  of  Invariance  is  here  re¬ 
markably  well  discussed  in  a  half-dozen  not 
very  technical  pieces.  .  .  .  The  more  metaphysi- 
cai  papers,  on  deep  issues  such  as  the  con¬ 
flict  seen  between  molecular  biology  and  quan- 
tum  mechanics,  are  always  modestly  and  can- 
,  gaining  in  their  personal  quality 
while  they  lose  in  persuasiveness.” 

Sci  Am  217:154  O  '67  70w 

WIGODER,  GEOFFREY,  .it.  ed.  The  encyclo¬ 
pedia  (rf  the  Jewish  religion.  See  Werblowsky, 

■tl.  J.  z. 

WILBER,  DONALD  NEWTON,  ed.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  Asia;  maps  by  Delos  D.  Rowe  as¬ 
sociates.  605p  11  $15  Hart 

915  Asia— History.  Asia— Social  life  and 
^  customs  66-15784 

“This  is  a  collection  of  surveys  of  twenty- 
^reas  (excluding  Asian  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union)  arranged  alphabetically. 
Background  essays  .  .  .  are  followed  by  sec¬ 
tions  giving  general  factual  and  statistical 
information  on  political,  economic,  social  and 

individual  countries.” 

(Col  &  Res  Lib) 


“There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  maps, 
ana  a  reprint  of  a  Time  magazine  article  on 
ulscrlrnmation  and  discord  in  Asia  serves  as 
a  fairly  objective  Introduction  to  the  whole 
volume.  Most  of  the  Information,  however, 
can  be  readily  found  in  encyclopedias  and  year¬ 
books,  and  R  is  questionable  whether  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  it  brought  together  in  this 
volume  altogether  justifies  the  price.”  C  S 
Col  &  Res  Lib  28:69  Ja  ’67  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  Muriel  Weins 

Library  J  91:3699  Ag  '66  120w 
"In  simple,  accessible  form  this  answers 
nmny  of  the  questions  Americans  are  asking 
about  the  unfamiliar  countries  of  Asia.  A 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  informational  text  writ¬ 
ten  by  experts  and  illustrated  by  hundreds  of 
pictures.  A  summary  of  each  chapter  for  quick 
reierence  gives  peitiiient  facts  in  topical  form. 
Highly  recommended.” 

Library  J  91:5272  O  15  ’66  60w  [YA] 

WILBUR,  C.  MARTIN,  ed.  The  Communist 
movement  in  China.  See  Ch’en, 

WILBURN,  JEAN  ALEXANDER.  Biddle’s 
bank;  the  crucial  years.  149p  maps  $6.50 
Columbia  univ.  press 

Bank  of  the  U.S.  (1816-1836).  U.S.— 
Politics  and  government — 1815-1861  67-12536 
A  “study  of  the  b.asis  of  support  for  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  U.S.  immediately  prior  to 
veto  of  the  recharter  act  in 
1X32.  .  .  .  Wilburn  looks  .  .  .  for  evidence  of 
support,  especially  in  the  shape  of  memorials  to 
Con.gress,  at  the  .  .  .  state  and  sectional  levels. 

that  the  idea  that  opposition 
centered  in  the  South  and  Southwest  .  is  in 
Tn  f  traditional  belief 

&  S  banks  sought  the  demise  of  the 

Bank.  (Choice)  Bibliography.  Index. 


pro-Bank  sentiment  among  state 
banks,  Wilburn  relies  primarily  on  the  printed 
petitions  from  banks  to  Congress  favoring 
recharter  in  1832.  Valuable  as  they  arl  the 
should  have  been  the  starting  point  for 
re.=earch  in  the  record.s  of  state  banks  and  the 
papers  of  promine:nt  bankers.  Nor  can  one  treat 
all  banks  as  equals.  .  .  The  equally  important 
tovi^rd  .hankers’  ambivaleht  attitudes 

receives  no  consideration. 
Politically  tne  monograph  is  deficient  .  In 

Albany  Regency, '  and 
Olcott  ot  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank 
emerge  the  , culprits,  but  the  focus  on  1831-1832 
^voids  the  i.ssiie  of  Bank  War  origins  in 
Although  Wilburn  called  her  .Rudy  ‘an  intensive 

Sxt4ns?ve®.’’'’'^F'o’'Gateir 

Am  Hist  R  73:226  O  ’67  400w 


Most  of  all,  one  must  admire  the  author’s 
logical  analysis.  She  either  disproves  or  casts 
serious  doubt  on  many  of  the  long-accepted 
generalities  about  the  Second  Bank  and  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1832.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
most  important  book  dealing  with  the  Second 
Bank  to_  appear  since  Bray  Hammond’s  Pulitzer 
Banks  and  Politics  in  America 
IBRD  19571.”  D.  L.  Kemmerer 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:250  S  ’67  550w 
‘‘[The  author]  has  produced  a  challenging, 
though  somewhat  repetitious  and  not  wholly 
convincing  study.  .  .  .  The  title  is  misleading 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  a  very  specialized 
enquiry  and  not  a  general  survey  of  the  Bank’s 
activities.  .  .  .  [The]  findings  reveal  the  need 
for  more  intensive  research  at  the  local  level, 
but  are  themselves  based  on  too  restricted 
evidence  to  be  considered  final.  Nevertheless,  a 
provocative  book  that  all  college  libraries  should 
acquire.” 

Choice  4:474  Je  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  J.  L  Bugg 

J  Am  Hist  54:647  D  ’67  600w 
‘‘This  [is  a]  scholarly  and  well-written  work 
[which  IS]  an  important  addition  to  the  his¬ 
torical  literature  of  the  Age  of  Jackson,  and  as 
such  It  IS  a  required  work  for  all  college  and 
most  public  libraries.  [The  author]  is  assistant 
profe^or  of  economics  at  Barnard  College.” 
J.  J.  Fox 

Library  J  92:233  Ja  15  ‘67  180w 

historical  shape  of 
faith.  240p  $6  Westminster  press 

901  History  (Theology).  History— Philos- 
oPliV  66-12793 

’The  dean  of  “Kentucky’s  Lexington  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  (Disciples  of  Christ)  states 
that  the  mam  purpose  of  his  book  is  ‘to  deal 
with  the  impact  of  the  modern  idea  of  history 
traditional  Christian  understanding  of 
faith  and  history.’  [He  describes]  ‘the  develop - 
ment  of  the  modern  idea  of  history  in  non-theo- 
logical  circles’  and  .  .  .  [provides]  a  survey  of 
types  of  historical  Interpretation 
Wilburn  feels  that  the  ‘eschatological’  view' of 
histoiy'  found  in  the  bibllcal-Augustinian  tradl- 
tion  has  a  value  lacking  in  both  ‘positivist’  and 
Idealist  philosophies.  This  view.  Wilburn 
think^  combines  realism  with  the  confidence 
that  God,  revealed  through  Christ,  is  directing 
events  toward  a  meaningful  goal.”  (Christian 
Century)  Index. 


p*"**^*®*^’  evaluation  of  recent 
A  ^  philosophers  such  as  Benedetto  Croce, 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  R.  G.  Collingwood  is  es- 
helpful  Wilburn’s  pwn  stance  is  closest 
to  tna^  of  Collinsrwood,  with  whom  ho  8,fiTees 
by  and  large  that  the  Interpreter's  chief  pur- 
pose  is  to  rethink  and  relive  the  pa^st  ‘wdth 
and  imagination.’  .  ,  .  The  fact  that 
®®Pter  Of  Contemporary 
theolojncal  inquln'  the  search  for  ‘the  basic 
ffitention  or  abiding  meaning  in  the  hlstoricafly 
conditioned  message  of  the  gospel’  IndicSei  a 
<:hough  critical,  affinity  with  Ebel- 
ing  and  other  continental  theologians  who  are 

hermeneutic-  for  interprlt- 

reveIat1ofYrcLfst”T^IL"B^^^^^^^ 

Christian  Century  8'4:944  J1  19  '67  300w 
profit  Vom'^'n  researched,  would 

Library  J  92:124  Ja  1  '67  120w 

KENT  H.  Chains  of  fire’  the 

235p  pi  $6.95  Chilton 'co'; 
Volcanoes  66-25046 

ine  author  discu.sses  formation  s'eninD-i^iii 

tnem.  (Choice)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Inde^ 
Choice  4:63  Mr  ’67  IlOw 

buV"maffily®fonS4’?hT’Sng^5^^^ 

Pacific  'volcanic  hen-  the 

accounts  of  violence' and 
the  scientific  side,  defines* 
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nology,  and  intersperses  eruptive-type  cl^si- 
flcation  and  ‘eyewitness’  documentation  of  mese 
adjustments  to  stress  and  pressure.  •  •  •, Botn 
ancient  and  recent  upheavals  are  analyzed, 
considering  geologic  conditions,  loss  of  lite 
and  property,  and  affects  on  immediate  and 
world  areas.  Notably  absent,  however,  is  a 
discussion  on  Santorim  though  records  are  un¬ 
derstandably  scarce.  Chapters  on  the  origin  of 
volcanoes  and  secondary  volcanic  phenomena 
provide  good  back-up  to  those  on  cataclysmic 
violence.  This  book  should  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  geologists;  essential  for  volcanologists, 
and  of  significant  value  to  the  Interested  lay¬ 
man  and  students.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  j  91:3966  S  1  ’66  150w 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Hoffman  r-trAi 

Library  J  92:361  Ja  15  67  60w  [YA] 


WILDE,  RICHARD  HENRY.  Richard  Hen^ 
Wilde;  his  life  and  selected  poems,  by 
Edward  L.  Tucker.  3U4p  U  $7.60  Univ.  of  Ga. 
press 

811  66-16984 

“For  his  biography  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Irish-born,  Georgia-by-adoption  politician  and 
poet,  Mr.  Tucker  has  drawn  chiefly  on  unpuD- 
lished  letters  of  Wilde  and  on 
documents.  .  .  .  The  selections  from  Wilde  s 
poems,  which  take  up  some  250  pages,  consist 
of  a  few  passages  from  his  long  Hesperia, 
the  107  short  lyrics  of  his  manuscript  collection 
Poems:  Fugitive  and  Occasional  (most  of  thern 
heretofore  unpublished),  the  97  translations  of 
the  manuscript  collection  known  as  rho 
Italian  Eyrie  Poets,  and  ten  other  poems.  The 
titles  of  78  more  poems  are  given  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix.”  (Am  Lit)  Bibliography.  Index.  In¬ 
dex  of  titles  and  first  lines. 


“As  this  study  of  [Wilde’s]  life  and  selection 
from  his  poetry  demonstrates,  he  deserves 
recognition  not  only  in  his  ovyn  right  but  as 
representative  of  the  literary  interests— and  of 
their  frustration— to  be  fmind  Jp 
lower  South  in  the  decades  before  the  Civil 
War  .  IMr.  ’Pucker's  biography]  Is  a  cieai, 
concise,  slightly  but  judiciously  interpretive  ac¬ 
count,  which  apparently  hardly  needs  s^ub- 
stantlal  supplementatlmi.  .  .  .  This  l^s  aho^ 
as  near  a  collected  edition  of  W^lldo  s  Poetiy 
as  is  likely  to  be  made.  (One  wishes,  however 
thflf  HP'SDf^rla.  would  1)6  roissuod. )  x^roDS/piy 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  As  a  poet  Wilde  tended 
to  be  sentimental  and  metrically  mechanical. 

Mr  'Pucker’s  factual  notes  are  enlightening 
and  useful.”  Nathalla  Wright 

Am  Lit  38:565  Ja  67  390w 

Choice  4:293  My  ’67  150w 
“Wilde’s  verse  is  for  the  most  part  very 
poor.  But  his  life  and  his  literary  and  political 
career  are  Interesting  and  valuable  for  what 
they  tell  of  the  American  creaUve  life  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  [He]  was  typical 
of  the  vigor  and  enthuslasni  of  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  literary  world.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  Pro¬ 
fessor  'Pucker  is  thorough  and  uninspired;  he 
gives  us  the  trees  but  the  fewest  is  sadW  miss- 
fne  It  is  good  to  have  the  poems  back  in 
print,  for  thiy  are  of  value  beyond  themselves. 
But  the  life  is  disappointing,  and  the  book  as 
B.  whole  is  thus  of  minor  worth. 

^  ™  Va  Q  R  42:cxxll  autumn  66  210w 


WILDER,  THORNTON.  The  eighth  day.  435p 

$6.95  Harper  67-15972 

This  is  a  saga  of  two  early  “twentieth- 
cenUiry  families  in  Coaltown,  Illinois  whose 
lives  Intertwine.  The  novel  naoyes^  back  a^d 
forth,  beginning  with  John  Ashley  s  Irjal. 
the  murder  of  Breckenridge  Lansing  and  Ash- 
lev’s  conviction  and  flight  [to  (Ihile].  (Publish¬ 
er’s  note)  The  book  “gets  its  title  from  a 
turn-of-the-century  sermon  by  a  small-town 
American  preacher  who  says  that  the  world  was 
Seated  In  six  days,  that  the  Lord  then  rested, 
Sid  that  ‘we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week.  We  are  children  of  the  eighth  day. 
(New  Repub)  _ _ 

Bevl.weaby^BawarfWeeto^  9S«w 

“Wilder  has  a  way  of  choosing  the  nwessary 
facts  and  of  stating  them  m  the  simplest  and 
briefest  fashion.  The  facts  may  be  prosaic,  but 
his  statements  are  as  hard  to  change  as  a 
flidshid  iSl  of  poetry.  .  .  .  [The  Questions  of] 


‘Heredity  and  Environment,  about  gifts 
talents,  and  destiny  and  chance  .  .  .  as  they 
relate  to  the  Ashley  Case  are  the  theme  of 
The  Eighth  Day.  .  .  .  'There  are  no  llnal 
answers  to  the  questions.  There  are  only  the 
Illuminations  we  have  found  by  the  way.  /witn 
the  author’s  comments  on  human  destinle^ 
and  the  pleasure  of  reading— I  almost  said 
‘of  hearing,’  since  Wilder  writes  for  the  ear— a 
skillfully  told  and  well  invented  story,  litj 
reminds  one  distantly  of  Wilder’s 
novel,  'Phe  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  [BRD  1927] 
which  also  was  concerned  with  chance  ana 
destiny.”  Malcolm  Cowley 

Book  Week  pi  Ap  2  67  1600w 

Choice  4:838  O  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Haddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Mr  30  67 
800w 

Reviewed  by  George  Greene 

Commonweal  86:238  My  12  67  1050W 

Reviewed  by  Brooks  Atkinson 
Critic  25:73  Je  ’67  1900w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Martin 

Harper  234:107  Ap  67  lOSOw 

Reviewed  by  R.  H.  Donahugh  rxrAi 

Library  J  92:1513  Ap  1  ’67  240w  [TA] 

Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  lo6:26  Ap  8  67  1850w 

Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  73:657  My  12  67  200W 

Reviewed  by  Denis  Donoghue 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  Ag  24  ’67  1150W 

Reviewed  by  Benjarnin  DeMott  oorn™- 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  Ap  2  ’67  2850W 

Reviewed  by  Edith  Oliver  ^ 

New  Yorker  43:146  My  27  67  1400w 

Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:103A  Ap  10  67  600w 
“[This  book  is]  on  the  surface  an  old- 
fashioned,  discursive  novel  about  people  iri  a 
small  Illinois  town  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  mystery  story  ... 
[but]  it  is  more  than  that — ^a  broadly  ranging 
chronicle  in  the  Victorian  manner.  .  .  .  Wilder  s 
way  of  commenting  on  the  characters  does  not 
diminish  one’s  sense  of  their  reality  but  en¬ 
hances  it.  In  fact,  he  seems  more  objective  than 
the  impersonal  moderns,  for  he  talks  about 
these  people  as  if  they  were  real.  .  .  .  [He] 
offers  the  reader  no  certainty,  but  he  does 
inspire  a  beautiful  sense  of  human  possibilities. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  evil  .  .  .  but 
he  believes  that  for  some  people  in  some  places 
in  some  times  life  can  be  satisfying.  .  .  .  That 
is  not  exactly  a  robust  faith,  but  it  has  sus¬ 
tained  Wilder  in  a  long  and  creative  career  and 
has  inspired  a  novel  that  is  as  likely  to  survive, 
in  part  because  it  is  unfashionable,  as  any¬ 
thing  written  in  our  time.”  Granville  Hicks 
Sat  R  50:25  Ap  1  ’67  2100w 
“Wilder  has  always  insisted  that  he  is  not  a 
writer  but  a  teacher.  He  is  .both,  of  course. 
['Phis  book]  combines  his  special  gift  for  evok¬ 
ing  what  is  warmly  sentimental  in  the  Aanerican 
character  with  his  favorite  notions  about  the 
universality  of  human  nature.  But  where 
Wilder’s  prose  was  honed  to  succinct  statements 
of  affirmation  in  the  past,  it  is  now  len^ened 
and  pedantic.  His  lyrical  qualities  are  diffused, 
his  plot  ambiguous  and  his  theme  labyrinthine. 

.  .  .  Wilder  presses  home  his  conviction  that 
man’s  story  is  unending  and  that  come  what 
may,  man  will  prevail.  ’The  thought  is  un¬ 
arguable,  but  Its  demonstration  leaves  the 
reader  with  characters  who  are  merely  symbols 
and  a  story  that  is  an  abstraction.  .  .  .  Thornton 
Wilder  remains  engaging,  thoughtful,  a  man  to 
meet.  Yet  in  this  book,  one  longs  for  more 
substance,  more  authentic  heart.” 

Time  89:96  Mr  31  ’67  850w 
TLS  p393  My  11  ’67  1600w 
Va  Q  R  43:civ  summer  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  D.  J.  Gordon 

Yale  R  57:107  O  ’67  700w 


WILDES,  HARRY  EMERSON.  Voice  of  the 
Lord;  a  biography  of  George  Fox.  473p  $7.50 
Univ.  of  Pa.  press 

B  or  92  Fox,  George  64-10896 

A  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  Quaker 
movement.  Bibliography. 


“Founders  of  religious  groups  make  difficult 
literary  subjects  and  George  Fox  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  attempt  at  his  biography  since 
[W  V.1  Noble’s  The  Man  in  Leather  Breeches 
[BRD  1953]  Wildes  has  better  than  average 
success  in  avoiding  adulation  and  undue  ra- 
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WILDES,  H.  E. — Continued 


tionalization  of  his  subject.  His  sections  on  re¬ 
ligious  eccentrics  of  the  era  is  good  although 
he  tends  to  oversimplify  17th-century  religious 
movements.  Wildes  has  a  popular  style  and  is 
reimable  if  occasionally  florid.  His  bibliography 
sood,  but  his  failure  to  give 
specifically  authentic  quotations  and  statements 
IS  unfortunate.  The  book  will  be  more  valuable 
as  undergraduate  background  reading  than  as 
serious  source  material.” 

Choice  2:783  Ja  ’66  lOOw 


“[The]  chapters  have  titles  such  as  ‘George 
Grows  Up’.  The  Whiteclad  Host’  and  ‘Sage 
of  SwcU-thmoor .  The  bibliography  includes  no 
works  by  Fox  s  contemporaries  or  even  by  Fox 
from  his  Journal  .  .  .  and,  though 
iPtl  .for  s^ondary  sources,  neglects  the  second 
editions  (Cambridge,  1955  and  1961)  of  W.  C. 
Uraithwaite  s  two  standard  volumes,  with  their 
additional  bibliographical  notes.  Dr. 
Wildes  IS  careless  with  authors’  names,  titles 
of  books  and  dates  of  publication  (two  pieces 

are  dated  1911  and 
1906  respectively!).”  G.  F.  Nuttall 

Engl  Hist  R  82:390  Ap  ’67  170w 


WILDSMITH,  BRIAN.  Brian  WUdsmith’s  birds, 
unp  col  il  $4.95  Watts,  F. 

598  Birds — Juvenile  literature  67-4994 

Wlldsmith  has  tied  a  series  of  pictures 
Of  birds  ...  to  their  group  names:  a  watch  of 
nightingales,  a  nye  of  pheasants,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  plover,  et  cetera.  There  is  no  other  text. 
.  .  .  Ages  eight  to  ten.”  (Sat  R) 


Book  World  p36  S  10  ’67  IlOw 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

27?w'^'**'^"  Science  Monitor  p5  Ag  31  '67 

Horn  Bk  43:586  O  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Schweibish 

Library  J  92:3182  S  15  ’67  80w 

nicest  of  all  the  nice  Wlldsmith 
flf®  alphabet  appeared 
LA.bc,  .pKL)  1963 J ,  hore  the  subiect  is 
varied,  but  there  is  a  boldness  of  design  and 
layout  lacking  in  recent  books  that  emphasized 
boldness  and  busyness  of  color.  .  .  .  The  format 
the  picture-book  age  thmn 
for  the  reader  intrigued  with  odd  words,  but 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
stained- glap  colors  and  the  animated,  distinc¬ 
tive  birds.”  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:42  Ji  22  ’67  IlOw 
,  “Wlldsmlth’s  Birds  .  .  .  subtly  show  how 
different  species  came  by  their  group  naSiM 
■  o^f.^'t'f'tul  pictures  to  hang  on  the  wall,  but 
^  book.  And  rnost  particularly  not  a  child’s 
book,  to  appreciate  these  paintings  one  needs 

teTbo'Sf  ?^e1?  1i»’ 

TLS  p452  My  25  ’67  180w 


HARCDLD  L.  Organizational  In- 
teUigenc^'  knowledge  and  policy  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry.  226p  $5.95  Basic  tos? 

658.4  Communication.  Efficiency,  Industrial 
.  „  ^  67-17540 

T  Prpfes^r  of  sociology  at  the  Institute  of 
I^ustrial  Relations,  University  of  California 
Berkeley  presents  a.  “study  of  problenis  in  the 
of  the  intelligence  fimction  ...  in 
pffiitics,  internation^  f^lations,  industry,  and 

soui-cel;  of  %?e?llpi5c'e'^ 

Bibliogmph/'lndfe:  failures^”  (p.174] 


‘‘Although  essentially  sociological  in  method 
and .  language,  [this  book]  reflects  the  cross- 
disciplinary  perspectives  found  there  The 
study  analyzes  the^ways  in  which  knowledge 
shapes  Policy  and  the  experts  and  Intellectuals 
are  related  to  the  men  of  power.  .  .  Although 
WJtten  for  the  scholar,  this  study  is’  awessflfle 
to  the  layman.  It  is  recommended  for  academic 
and  for  appropriate  public  collections,  as  being 
trea.”'"' R^  E.  ^Wffi  ^  and  'impo^tent 
Library  J  92:2173  Je  1  ’67  150w 

fascinating  analysis,  based  upon 
dozens  of  nionographlc  studies  in  the  public  and 
sectors,  Wllensky  finds  that^the  most 

ocSfrreT^in™thP®'’flem which  have 
especfallv  fpvfiJl  ^  of  government  operations, 
curfiv  ^  1  S°bey  and  national  se- 

urity.  .  .  .  [He]  does  not  believe  that  the 


kinds  of  intelligence  failure  that  are  rooted  in 
structural  problems  can  be  fully  eliminated.  .  .  . 
But  their  incidence  can  possibly  be  reduced 
and  their  impact  lessened  in  various  ways  at 
various  costs.  .  .  .  [He]  suggests  that  we  have 
an  urgent  need  .  .  .  [for]  officials  who  have  a 
healthy  suspicion  of  the  information  that  comes 
to  them  through  the  normal  channels  .  .  .  [and 
believes]  that  policy  determination  in  foreign 
aftairs  in  the  United  States  could  profit  from 
the  use  of  an  analogue  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  IHe]  does  not  always  give 
credit  to  those  Fedeial  agencies  which  have  in 
fact  been  seeking  to  use  boards  of  the  kind 
that  he  describes.  .  .  .  Even  so,  his  main  point 
IS  well  taken.”  G.  A.  Craig 

Reporter  37:54  N  2  ’67  1700w 


WILES,  MAURICE.  The  Christian  fathers. 
(Knowing  Christianity  ser)  190p  $3.95  Llppin- 
cott 

230  Fathers  of  the  church.  Theology 

66-25412 

“The  great  achievement  of  the  Fathers  was 
the  establishment  of  a  scheme  of  Christian 
theplo^  which  in  its  main  features  heis  re¬ 
mained  normative  for  the  Church  ever  since. 
Today  the  value  of  that  scheme — even  indeed 
whether  it  has  any  meaning  at  all — is  being 
called  more  and  more  into  question.  It  is 
important  at  such  a  time  to  know  what  that 
teaching  was  and  how  it  was  first  developed. 
That  IS  the  task  which  I  have  tried  to  fulfill 
in  this  book.”  (Autlior’s  Pref)  The  teachings 
are  discussed  under  the  following  topics;  The 
image  of  God;  'The  divine  Christ;  The  incarna¬ 
tion;  Sin  and  salvation;  The  Sacraments;  The 
Chureh  Ethics.  A  list  of  Fathers  mentioned 
in  the  text  with  a  brief  biographical  note  la 
appended.  Bibliography.  Index. 


wiies  oraers  nis  book  around  issues  .  .  . 
and  tries  to  show  what  philosophical,  linguistic, 
and  religious  problems  were  involved  in  the 
issues  and  what  solutions  were  offered,  ‘hereti¬ 
cal  as  well  as  ‘orthodox.’  Ample  attention  is 
paid  to  the  philosophical  influences  on  early 
Christianit^y  and  to  the  Biblical  sources  of  early 
Christian  belief  and  practice.  An  excellent  in- 
tro^ction  for  the  layman  and  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  field 
as  well. 

Choice  4:858  O  ’67  130w 
Christian  Century  83:1449  N  23  '66  60w 
“[This]  recent  volume  in  the  excellent  Know¬ 
ing  Christianity  series,  is  an  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  and  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
basic  doctrines  of  Christianty,  the  way  these 
developed  over  the  first  five  centuries  and  the 
cpntpbution  to  this  development  of  the  major 
theologians  In  these  early  years.”  N  K  Burger 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  Mr  10  ’67  70w 
“  [This]  i^s  not  a  literary  or  biographical  hand- 
Fathers  but  a  general  sketch  of 
their  teaching,  and  as  such  it  is  quite  flrst- 
tTue  arrangement]  has  the  dfs- 
advau tag e  that  such  hard  and  technical  matters 
Trinitarian  and  Christologlcal  con¬ 
troversies  corne  up  for  discussion  early  in  the 
bave  been  easier  to  begin  from 
human  situation.  On  the  othS 
hand,  the  chosen  arrangement  is  logical  enough 
and  in  part  chronological  as  well.  ...  [It  is] 
T^^bes’s  merits  that  he  brings^  out 
'5“«iinant  concern  of  the  Fathers  ‘to  lay 
propagate  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion .  They  Pastors  and  preachers/' 

TLS  P1174  D  15  ’66  300w 


Cardinal  In  armor;  il 
Shilstone.  178p  $3.95  Macmill^ 

this  book]  is  Armand 
^  Richelieu  (1585-1642).  a  youthful  fr^nd  of 
^nry  [IV  of  France]  and,  in  a  long  on-train- 
relationship,  friend  as  well  of 
Henry’s  son,  Louis  XIII.  .  .  .  [The  author 
^aces  Richelieu’s,  career  as]  Carffinaf  and 
^  First  Minister.  [Bibliography.  Index  ] 
Ages  twelve  to  sixteen.”  (N  T  Times  Bk  rT’^ 


Reviewed  by  John  Ratte 

Book  Week  ol2  P  26  *67  600w 
AT.  [This]  biography  can  be  read  as  a  seonoi  I'o 
the  author’s  The  Helmet  of  Vavarre^^Yi^R^^ 
i9b5J.  .  .  .  Using  quotations  from  Rlchellen^ 
third-person  Memoirs  (which  had  been  pollslmd 
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by  him  for  posterity)  and  his  Political  Tes¬ 
tament,  Mr.  Wilkinson  skillfully  creates  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  powerful,  shrewd,  almost  super¬ 
human  statesman.  The  image  of  Richelieu 
which  has  come  down  through  history  he 
shows  to  be  ‘one  part  history,  one  part  legend, 
and  one  part  Alexandre  JDumas.’  This  careful 
appraisal  of  a  colorful  period  and, a  dominant 
figure  should  amplify  understanditig  of  history 
for  the  teen-age  reader."  V.  H. 

Horn  Bk  42:724  D  ’66  22Uw  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  Kate  McQuade 

Library  J  91  :6206  D  15  ’66  lOOw 
“[This]  is  a  spirited  narrative  in  which  war, 
intrigue  and  violence  abound.  If  Richelieu 
seems  to  reveal  here  more  of  ‘armor’  than  of 
‘cardinal,’  one  can  reflect  that  he  also  sought 
ecclesiastical  reforms,  founded  the  French 
Academy  and  was  unfailingly  kind  to  animals.” 

■  N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  N  27  ’66  230w 


WILKINSON,  RODERICK.  The  big  still.  210p 
$3.95  Walker  &  co. 

67-13127 

Ken  Daly,  “a  Canadian  investigator  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  solve  a  case  which  has  baifled  the 
police  of  Scotland  for  two  years,  one  concerned 
with  highjacking  whiskey.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This]  is  a  good  private-eye  story  with 
lively  clever  dialogue  and  plenty  of  action, 
without  the  pornographic  patches  common  to 

that  ^ 

Eevlewea  by  IC  1  'S,  IlOw 

“[This]  is  a  1958  novel  released  here  in  1959 
bv  British  Book  Centre — but  this  is  a  first 
American  printing.  It  has  fine  Highlands  scenery 
and  a  tellmg  which  nicely  combines  English 
doggedness  and  American  toughness:  but  the 
story,  about  whiskey  hijacking,  .  is  weak  and 
a  far  cry  from  the  jacket  claim.”  Anthony 

Boucher  ^  ^  -pj^es  Bk  R  p49  My  14  ’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:29  My  27  67  30w 


WILKINSON,  SYLVIA.  A  killing  frost:  a  novel. 

216p  $4.95  Houghton 

67-20280 

The  book  revolves  “around  13-year-old  Ra¬ 
mona  Hopkins’  search  for  a  fuller  explanation 
of  her  identity.  Raised  by  an  elderly  grand¬ 
mother,  Miss  Liz,  on  a  small  North  Carolina 
farm,  she  persistently  seeks  answers  to  harm¬ 
less  questions  about  a  mother  she  doesn  t  re¬ 
member,  a  father  she  never  knew,  and  a  be¬ 
loved  grandfather  who  is  fast  fading  from  child¬ 
hood  memories.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 


sometimes  humorous  picture  of  one  who  has 
lived  a  long,  full  life.  .  .  .  [The  novelist  is] 
gifted  with  an  uncommon  eye  and  ear  for  the 
customs  and  dialects  of  everyday  Southern 
life.”  Marilyn  G-ardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  S  14  67 
290w 

“Heavily  weighted  with  symbolism  and  trum¬ 
pet  calls  of  impending  death,  this  second  novel 
will  probably  be  a  little  too  much  for  most  read¬ 
ers  who  do  not  have  a  rural  Southern  back¬ 
ground  to  draw  upon.  .  .  .  Talent  still  shines 
forth  in  this  young  author’s  writing,  but  she 
needs  to  learn  the  importance  of  plot  for  hold¬ 
ing  readers  who  are  not  closely  familiar  with 
the  characters  and  locale.  For  libraries  which 
buy  widely  in  fiction  or  have  a  heavy  Southern 
patronage.”  C.  D.  Pipes 

Library  J  92:2813  Ag  ’67  270w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p68  N  12  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Kersh 

Sat  R  50:44  O  7  ’67  350w 

Va  Q  R  44:xiv  winter  ’68  lOOw 


WILKINSON,  THOMAS  O.  The  urbanization 
of  Japanese  labor,  1868-1956.  243p  maps  $6 
Unlv.  of  Mttss.  press 

301.32  Labor  and  laboring  classes — Japan 

65-26242 

“The  book  deals  with  three  broad  questions: 
(1)  How  urban  has  Japan  been  throughout 
her  modem  period  and  what  have  been  the 
rates  of  change  of  urbanization?  (2)  What  are 
the  demographic  and  ecological  traits  of 
Japan's  urbanizing  population  and  specifically 
her  employed  population?  (3)  What  are  the 
significant  parallels  and  contrasts  between 
Japanese  urbanization  and  that  of  the  West?’ 
(Am  Econ  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[Mr.  Wilkinson]  has  written  an  uneven 
book,  when  his  analysis  concentrates  on 
Japanese  urban  demography  .  .  .  the  results 
are  most  interesting  and  informative.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  place  the  demographic 
developments  in  historical,  economic,  and  com¬ 
parative  perspective,  the  outcome  is  far  less 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  book  .  ..  . 
there  are  allusions  to  Japanese  economic  his¬ 
tory.  Many  of  these  are  inaccurate  or  vague. 
.  .  .  Equally  questionable  are  some  of  the 
more  economic  statements  and  conclusions.  .  .  . 
In  another  place  the  author  distinguish e.s  two 
basically  dissimilar  productive  systems  in 
Japan  currently  and  historically:  the  strategic 
industries  .  .  .  and  production  of  goods  for 
home  consumption.  .  .  .  Many  scholars  have 
used  two-sector  models  in  approaching  the 
Japanese  economy,  but  this  version  makes 
little  sense.”  Henry  Rosovsky 

Am  Econ  R  56:1349  D  ’66  950w 

Reviewed  by  I.  B.  Taeuber 

Ann  Am  Acad  368:225  N  ’66  440w 


“Told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Ramie.  A  Killing  Frost  attempts  to  re¬ 
count  the  child’s  growth  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  ways  of  life  and  nature  represented  by  the 
ecological  perfection  of  a  swamp  forest  on  her 
grandmother’s  farm.  .  .  .  If  A  Killing  Frost  is 
a  more  interesting  and  shapely  novel  than  Miss 
Wilkinson’s  first.  Moss  on  the  North  Side 
[BRD  1966],  which  delineates  much  of  the 
same  territory — pond,  forest  and  farms — ;it  has 
the  same  technical  problem  with  weaving  in 
too  many  memories.  The  real  trouble,  though, 
is  that  Miss  Wilkinson’s  personal  impression  is 
not  quite  a  direct  one.  ...  .  Ramie  is  too  sweet. 
Her  language,  thick  with  knowledge  of  local 
growths  and  often  lyrical  and  sharp,  reverber¬ 
ates  too  often  also  into  a  celebration  and  mes¬ 
sage  that  limit  rather  than  expand.  Roberta 

Farr  Scholar  36:676  autumn  ’67  370w 

Reviewed  by  Sr.  M.  Marguerite 

Best  Sell  27:232  S  15  ’67  550w 

“[Wilkinson’s]  second  novel,  richly  detailing 
a  warm  grandmother-granddaughter  relation¬ 
ship,  is  credible  but  not  contrived,  sensitive  but 
never  sentimental.  She  explores  the  foibles  of 
vouth  and  the  fears  of  old  age,  realistically 
linking  several  generations  in  a  simple,  appeal¬ 
ing  story  .  .  [The  author’s]  descriptions  of 
the  backwater  countryside  are  often  sheer  po¬ 
etry  as  integral  a  part  of  the  book  s  strength 
as  her  portraits  of  the  two  women.  Which 
brings  up  another  ijoint.  ’The  narrative  is 
Ramie’s,  and  she  is  vital  to  the  story,  but  the 
starring  role  unquestionably  belongs  to  Miss 
Liz.  Her  habits,  Wr  idlosyncracies,  her  color- 
ful»  collOQuial  sp66cli — all  fuse  into  an  accurate. 


WILL,  FREDERIC.  Planets;  a  selection  of  the 
Book  club  for  poetry.  71p  $3  Golden  quill 
811  66-20139 

Some  of  the  poems  gathered  here  have  ap¬ 
peared  previously  in  such  publications  as  Arena. 
Commonweal,  Poetry,  and  Southwest  Review. 


“There  is  no  garrulity  in  Frederic  Will:  in¬ 
stead,  strict  compression.  He  has  a  way  of 
writing  in  little  fragments  of  syntax  which 
nevertheless  tell  the  whole  story.  .  .  .  Moments 
are  sharply  observed,  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view,  and  they  ought  to  be  interesting;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  Will  seems  compelled  to  end 
his  poems  with  thumping  portentous  sentimen¬ 
talisms,  in  the  manner  of  Imaglst  poems  forty 
years  ago,  and  they  destroy  our  interest.  .  .  . 
We  would  like  to  rip  these  lines  from  the  book, 
but  if  we  did  that  to  every  poem  the  book 
would  be  left  in  shreds.”  Hayden  Carruth 

Poetry  111:44  O  ’67  160w 
“Mr.  Will’s  sophistications  take  [the  form 
of]  a  kind  of  Imagism  in  gestures.  Some  of 
his  new  poems,  like  a  sequence  called  ’’Po  a 
Friend’,  are  the  result  of  conceits  too  generous¬ 
ly  indulged.  One  has  the  Impression  that  early 
versions  of  them  might  have  been  good  medita¬ 
tive  poems,  if  left  alone:  hut  thal  Mr.  Will 
then  went  to  great  trouble  to  make  them  cut 
a  dash.  He  speaks  of  ‘taking  an  occasional 
walk  from  one  end  of  myself  to  another,’  and 
he  constantly  implies  that  this  is  a  very  special 
iournev  and  that  the  scenery  is  remarkable, 
in  fact,  many  of  the  new  poems  are  album- 
verse,  no  more.” 

TLS  pl08  F  9  ’67  140w 
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WILLARD,  BARBARA.  Charity  at  home;  il. 
by  Douglas  Hall.  187p  $3.25  Harcourt 


66-7941 

“Since  she  was  four,  14-year-old  Charity 
Carrington  had  lived  with  her  aunt  and  family. 
Through  the  years  Cliarity  had  been  told  little 
about  her  past;  and  it  hadn’t  seemed  Important. 
The  day  she  discovered  her  talent  for  sculpture, 
however,  she  began  to  feel  that  she  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  her  cousins.  She  started  indulging 
in  fantasy  and  became  quite  temperamental. 
The  return  of  Derek  (the  boy  next  door)  from 
reform  school  added  to  Charity’s  frustrations 
for  she  soon  found  herself  involved  in  his  prob¬ 
lems,  too.  .  .  .  Grades  six  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


Aside  from  its  British  setting  and  lightly 
entertaining  plot,  the  story  lacks  .  .  .  depth  and 
convincing  emotion.”  Marilyn  Gardner 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  N  3  ’66 
IlOw 


In  a  thoroughly  satisfying  denouement, 
which  brings  unexpected  heroes '  to  the  fore, 
Charity  willingly  accepts  reality.  Suspense  and 
humor,  fast-moving  plot,  well-delineated  char¬ 
acters,  taut  emotions — all  help  to  make  a  total¬ 
ly  absorbing  tale  about  a  modern  Cinderella.” 
P.  L.  M. 

Horn  Bk  42:722  D  ’66  160w 


In  addition  to  the  trials  of  growing  up,  this 
warm,  sympathetic  English  family  story  also 
has  a  strong  element  of  suspense.  Many  illus¬ 
trations  contribute  to  the  attractive  format  of 
the  book.’  Patricia  Dahl 

Library  J  91:6207  D  15  ’66  120w 
TLS  P1135  D  9  ’65  180w  [YA] 


WILLARD,  BARBARA.  The  Elchlelghs  of  Tan¬ 
tamount:  11.  by  C.  Walter  Hodges.  189p  $3.26 
Harcourt 

67-16229 

“The  story  of  Edwin,  Angellne,  Sebastian  and 
Maud  Richleigh,  four  .  .  .  young  people  ranging 
In  age  from  8  to  16.  They  live  in  a  London 
mansion.  ....  They  long  to  visit  Tantamount, 
a  mysterious  castle  on  the  Cornish  coast.  .  .  . 
Then  their  father  Is  taken  111  [and]  .  .  .  the 
children  are  sent  to  Tantamount  .  .  .  [but] 
the  moment  they  drive  through  the  gates, 
strange  things  begin  to  happen.  ’The  governess 
and  tutor  desert  them;  .  .  .  the  Richleighs 
are  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  which  they  do. 
.  .  .  They  Anally  learn  the  secret  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  cove,  and  why  people  in  the  village  look 
upon  Tantamount  with  loathing  and  dread.” 
(Book  Week)  “Grades  six  to  elghL”  (Library  J) 


..  ^9°,^  moves  swiftly  and  the  characters 

of  the  Richleighs  are  well  drawn.  The  major 
Aaw  is  that  the  author  seems  a  little  ill  at  ease 
in  the  upper-class  surroundings  which  she  has 
chosen  for  her  setting.  The  opening  chapters 
have  a  disconcerting  tongue-in-cheek  quality 
that  makes  one  wonder  If  she  Is  attempting  a 
parody.  Also  the  desertion  of  the  tutor  and 
governess  Is  rather  Incredible;  the  probability 
of  such  a  situation  arising  In  that  era  Is  re- 
Willard  is  a  skUlful  storyteller 
gains  much  from  C.  Walter 
ipi^ue  Illustrations.”  Rosemary 

Book  Week  pl3  J1  9  ’67  400w 
Reviewed  by  P.  M.  Daltry 

Science  Monitor  pll  Ag  3  ’67 

180w  [YA] 

Horn  Bk  43:366  Je  ’67  270w 

Willard  writes  vividly  and  has  the 
resist  a  completely  unrealistic  end- 
restrictions  upon  Victorian  children 
conveyed  as  the  Richleighs  cast  their 
off,  growing  In  Independence  and 
accompanying  Ulustratlons 
with  ^®*r  ^^o^torlan  air  suit  the  tale  perfectly.” 

Library  J  92:2466  Je  16  ’67  180w 

TLS  pl070  N  24  ’66  IlOw 


FRANK.  Ife  In  the  history  of  West 
:^rlcan  sculpture  (New  aspects  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy)  232p  il  col  il  maps  $9.95  McGraw 
732  Sculpture,  West  African  67-14151 

discusses  the  naturalistic  life-size 
Ife  and  “traces  their  formS 
roots  back  to  the  two-thousand-year-old  art 


of  Nok  In  Northern  Nigeria,  and  their  sequel  Is 
followed  Into  the  art  of  Benlm  Tada  and  Jebba, 
and  compared  with  modern  Yoruba  sculpture.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“['Phis  book  by  the  former]  curator  of  the 
Ife  museum  in  Nigeria  and  now  professor  of 
African  art  at  Northwestern  University,  Is  out¬ 
standing  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  is  very  care¬ 
fully  written,  very  readable:  and  It  Is  written 
for  the  layman.  .  .  .  Marginal  notes  through¬ 
out  the  text  refer  the  reader  to  the  more  than 
100  plates  that  Illustrate  the  text;  the  captions 
of  the  plates  are  delightfully  clear  and  careful 
descriptions.  Such  techniques  as  the  ‘lost  wax 
process’  of  casting  bronze  are  lucidly  described. 

.  .  .  The  aesthetic  quality  of  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  is  dis^ippointing:  but  the  book 
IS  a  prize,  particularly  for  the  public  library.” 
H.  K.  Flad 

Library  J  92:2407  Je  15  ’67  190w 

Sci  Am  217:160  N  ’67  650w 

“[This]  is  .  .  .  the  kind  of  book  we  need  on 
African  art  today.  Here  a  scholar  speaks  au¬ 
thoritatively  about  one  particular  culture.  An 
understanding  of  this  particular  culture,  that 
of  aricient.  Ife,  will  greatly  help  all  future  stud¬ 
ies  of  African  art  and  history.  .  .  .  Frank  Wil¬ 
lett  s  story  of  the  various  discoveries  of  these 
bronzes  and  terracottas,  his  account  of  Yoruba 
origins,  his  tentative  dating,  his  comparisons 
with  other  cultures  are  all  presented  soberly 
and  convincingly.” 

TLS  p700  Ag  3  ’67  220 w 


WILLEY,  GORDON  R.  An  Introduction  to 
^9i9rican  archaeology;  2v;  v  1.  North  and 
526p  11  maps  $16.96;  to 
schools  $12.76  Prentlce-HaU 


970.1  America — ^Antiquities, 
quities 


Indians — Antl- 
66-10096 


The  author  is  “Bowditch  Professor  of  Mexl- 
can  and  Central  American  Archaeology  at  Har- 
president  of  the  American  An- 
thropologlc^  Association.  [This  book]  Is  the 
r*  9^  a  twc^volume  set,  the  next  volume 

IwUl]  deal  with  South  America.  The  book  is 
if" exposition  ...  of  a  correlation 
of  the  evi^dence  of  cultural  tradition  and  chron- 
the  various  American  areas.  .  .  . 

explains  the  ways  in  which 
students  of  past  cultures  use  the  evidence  of 
%il99.^®°l°SJ®al  Andings.”  (Library  J)  Glossary, 
Bibliography.  Index. 

Choice  4:204  Ap  ’67  120w 

“There  is  no  comparable  readable  text  on 
.^erican  prehisto^  for  the  student  and  In- 
P®  handsomely  pro¬ 
duced,  _  technical  but  interesting  work  on  arch- 
evidence.  .  .  [It]  ia  a  thoroughly 

sound  text  in  Amerind  anthropology  and  can 
be  considered  an  outstandingly  useful  one  for 
any  re®der  with  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 
archaeology.  The  pictorial  illustrations  present 
a  whole  museum  of  relevant  examples  (but 
some  are  of  limited  value  because  they  were 
not  reproduced  in  color) ;  the  charts  and  dia¬ 
grammatic  maps  are  among  the  most  helpful 
ever  drawn  for  such  a  book.  The  glossai-v 

^^®  ludex^Ts 
bibliography  is  well  done, 
textual  chapter  notes  are  extensive 

®'”n  9^*®®  present  extra  information.  This  book 
will,  be  requii;ed  for  all  academic  libraries  and 
subject-related  collections.”  Lee  Ash 

Library  J  91:6104  D  15  ’66  320w 

Reviewed  by  George  Kubler 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p24  Mr  19  ’67  700w 

“Willey’s  approach  has  been  to  divide  the 
area  covered  into  16  major  cultural  traditions 
dealing  with  the  chronological,  regional  and 

ethnographic  features  of  each.  .  .  .  VTthih  fhis 
.theoretical  frame  [he]  has  described  in  satisfv- 
^^®  outstanding  features  of  each 

i  o^L-  ®o®^^  ^ts  material  culture  and! 
^ticr.c  this  may  be  Inferred,  its  social  and 
political  organization.  .  .  In  addition  to  pre¬ 
senting  the  Armly  established  data  [Willey]  has 
^!?i,.o®yoided  the  debatable  subjects,  but  has 

pr©s6rit©(i  til©  ©vi(i©nc©  on  both  sidss 
fflfdf  distinguish  between  proven 

■sffi'?  Eiii\rt’'SSri"rh"a‘t“is!  -.i: 

hfs"!?-."'*!? V’''s*UrltaS’’“*  American  pre- 
Science  166:789  My  12  ’67  800w 

Reviewed  by  K.  V.  Flannery 

Scl  Am  217:119  Ag  ’67  2900w 
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WILLIAMS,  ALLISON.  The  emtossy  cook¬ 
book;  with  drawings  by  Betty  Fraser.  366p 
$16  Little 

641.6  Cookery,  International  66-21000 

This  is  a  cookbook  “incorporating  actu^ 
menus  and  recipes  from  39  Embassies  in  Wash¬ 
ington— in  many  instances  givmg  the  menu  for 
a  formal  dinner  or  lunch  and  adding  another 
for  an  inform^  meal.  .  .  .  Miss  Williams  has 
personaUy  tested  all  the  recipes  and  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  cookbook  size,  i.e.,  for  from 
four  to  eight  (in  one  or  another  Instance 
twelve)  persons.  ...  The  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  alphabetical,  from  Australia,  to  Tur¬ 
key.”  (Best  Sell)  Index. 

“[The  book!  is  attractively  designed  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  drawings.  .  .  .  Over  400  recipes, 
many  of  them  most  unusual. 

Best  Sell  26:372  Ja  1  ’67  IlOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  L.  Rice  -dio  t»  i 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB12  D  1 

’66  210w 

“The  various  European  dishes  dominate  but 
Oriental  and  Latin  American  ones  are  to  bo 
found  in  abundance.  A  description  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  prefaces  one  or  more  menus  of  various 
types  (Formal.  Informal,  Dinner,  Luncheon, 
Family,  and  so  on)  while  recipes  for  the  dish^ 
follow  in  cookbook  fashion.  ...  It  is  a  dook; 
that  might  meet  the  needs  of  sma,ller  libraries 
as  well  as  larger  ones  although  it  is  a  vei-y 
expensive  item.”  William  McClea^ 

Library  J  91:5616  N  16  66  200w 

WILLIAMS,  ERIC.  British  historians  mid  the 
West  Indies:  pref.  by  Alan  Bullock.  239p  $4.96 
Scribner 

972.9  West  Indies.  British— History.  Histor¬ 
iography.  Historians,  British  67-1246 

A  historian  who  is  “Prime  Minister  of  'Trini¬ 
dad  and  Tobago  .  .  .  [asserts  that]  the  histo^ 
of  the  West  Indies  has  [been  written  about] 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the.  European  colo¬ 
nists  .  .  .  He  examines  British  attitudes  to 
West  Indian  history  .  .  .  [and]  British  writers 
from  Adam  Smith  .up  to  the  present  day. 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 

“[Although]  a  book  that  lays  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  bias,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  As  -'llan  Bullock  st^es 

If  ?]■  MS 

■’Trl.ffcI'fre-rao’Ml-  e'^cnlJw 

Choice  4:1152  D  '67  140w 
“Mr  Williams’s  Capitalism  and  Slavery  [KRD 
1945]  was  received  harshly  by  British  histor- 
i^ans  w^o  felt  that  he  overemphasized  economic 
factors  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  its 
aftermath  in  the  British  Empire  that  he 

unjustly  denlgTatcd  the  efforts  aboli- 

finnists  In  this  new  book  ...  it  Lisj  eviaent 
that  his  opinions  have  not  chang’ed  mark^ly. 

There  is  considerable  validity  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  criticism  .  .  •  since  other  W^est  Indian 
historians  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusion^ 
Mr.  °  Williams  is  guilty  of  oversteternent  and 
selectivity,  but  he  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
West  Indian  history  and  historiography,  and  the 
book  is  an  able  and  semous  attempt  at  cor¬ 
recting  some  misconceived  opinions.  It  is 
recommended  for  purchase  by  acadeimc  and 
large  public  libraries.”  R.  G.  ^clnms 
large  ^  92:1622  Ap  15  ’67  200w 

“A  book  [like  this]  written  by  an  English¬ 
man  in  a  similar  vein,  but  from  an  opposite 
Sig"e  would  be  regarded  as  an  incitement  to 
raSS  hatred  and  as  such  .very  properly  con¬ 
demned.  Most  of  the  writings  rMurrected  by 
Dr  W^illiams,  and  even  some  of  the  authors  of 
these  writings,  have  long  been  forgotten.  Mpre- 
nvlr  the  seventeenth  and^  eighteenth-centuiy 
histories  he  quotes  wrote  In  a  different  moral 
atmosphere  from  that  of  today.  .  .  [Thomas 
C^lvle]  comes  in  for  Dr.  Williarns’s  most  severe 
f^?^^mnatIon.  Modern  historians  ^so  are 

Sltorlan. 

WILLIAMS,  HEATHCOTE.  The  speakers.  208p 
11  $5  Grove 

920  Hyde  Park,  London  66-26462 

“Cinaakers’  Corner  is  at  the  extreme  northeast 
nt  Hyde  Park  by  the  Marble  .Arch.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
body  will  be  speaking  [there]  on  any  fine 


evening,  and  the  crowds  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  are  considerable.  .  .  .  .Mong 
with  the  political  and  religious  speakers,  there 
are  the  eccentrics.  .  .  .  The  most  popular 
speakers  in  the  park,  they  are  witty  mostly 
self-educated,  opinionated,  strange.  Heathcpte 
Williams  has  written  a  documentary  narrative 
that  takes  four  such  eccentrics,  reports  w.hat 
they  say  in  detail,  and  follows  tl^m  into 
[their]  solitary  private  [lives.]”  (N  T  Times 
Bk  R)  _ 

Choice  4:1131  D  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Norman  Horrocks 

Library  J  92:1001  Mr  1  67  200w 
“[This  book]  belongs  to  the  comparatively 
new  genre  of  touched-up  documentary.  .  .  . 
The  advantage  for  an  author  of  .this  particular 
form  is  that  it  allows  him  to  mingle  fact  with 
fancy.  .  .  .  [Yet  the  reader]  never  knows  which 
bits  of  reported  speech  are  authentic  and  which 
have  been  invented.  In  the  end  nothmg  seeiM 
authentic.  ...  I  believe  that  most  of  the  private 
speech  in  this  book  is  honestly  reported.  And 
we  can  safely  assume,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  a  faithful  transcriber  of  what 
the  speakers  say  from  the  soap-box.  .  .  .  These 
characters  are  not  so  original  or  so  outlandish 
as  they  seem  to  think,  but  it  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  do  sometimes  rise  to  .a  universal 
defiance  which  amounts  to  a  genuine  criticism 
of  the  way  the  worid  is  run.  .  .  -  This  is  an 
entertaining  book  and  the  men  it  describes 
are  excellent  entertainers.  It  would  be  an  excess 
of  folly  to  make  more  than  this  either  of  the 
book  or  of  its  subject.”  Philip  Toynbee 

New  Repub  156:27  Mr  18  67  1200w 

“  ‘The  Speakers’  is  Immensely  readable,  iin- 
mensely  sad,  immensely  convincing.  There  is 
no  story,  no  development,  but  there  Is  tl^ 
fascination  that  the  speakers^  themselves  exert 
on  their  audiences,  .and  the  fascination  of  ex- 
ploring  the  oddities  of  personality.  ,  Mr. 
Williams  has  an  acute  ear  and  he  has  curiosity 
and  compassion.  Because,  his  book  is  concen¬ 
trated  and  selective,  it  gives  a  stronger  sense 
of  the  reality  of  a  certain  part  of  Spe^ers 
Corner  than  an  attendance  at  the  Corner 
itself.”  John  Bowen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p36  F  26  67  600w 

“[This]  is  a  wry,  often  grisly  imrrative  o^f 
troubled  men  finding  an  outlet  in  Hyde  Park, 
that  hissing,  social  safety-valve.  .  .  .  As  tne 
‘speakers’  rage  and  babble  through  Giese  pages, 
they  imprint  an  arresting  message  of  the  world  s 
madness.  They  relish  their  roles  of  tragicomic 
rejects  of  healthy  society  who  some.how  manage 
to  bring  the  health  of  that  society  in  question. 
S.  K.  ObCTbecj^^^^  ^ 


WILLIAMS,  HENRY  LIONEL.  Great  houses 
of  America,  by  Hem-y  Lionel  Williams  and 
Ottalie  K.  Williams.  296p  U  col  U  $20  Put- 
nam 

728.8  U.S.— Historic  houses,  etc.  Archlt^- 
ture,  Domestic  66-19626 

“This  selection  consists  of  30  of  ‘the  b^t  and 
finest’  bouses  in  the  U.S.  built  between  the  last 
years  of  the  17th  century  and  the  late  1920  s. 
There  are  examples  of  Early  American,  Georg¬ 
ian.  Federal  Neo-classical,  Victorian,  and  inodl- 
fled  European  palatial  architectures.  Most 
houses  represented  are.  being  preserved  for 
posterity  through  public  or  pnvate  tru^s. 
Criteria  for  inclusion  here  deperided  on  archi¬ 
tectural  excellence’  and  quality  of  interior  decor 
and  furnishings.  Over  400  monochrome  Illustra¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  46  plates  In  color  complement  a 
text  which  includes  technical  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  descriptions,  relationship  of  the  particular 
house  to  the  styles  represented  and  historic  as¬ 
sociations.”  (Library  J)  Glossary. 


“One  of  those  lavish  books  that  qualify  as 
decorative  furniture  themselves.’’ 

Cliristian  Science  Monitor  pB4  D  1  66 
60w 

“The  authors,  well-known  authorities  on 
American  homes,  have  given  us  a  lively,  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  handsome  work  .  .  .  Architects, 
interior  designers,  social  historians  will  like 
this  book  for  its  technical  excellence:  others  will 
And  in  it  much  to  be  learned  and  enjoyed. 

S.  G.  HWPeU^^  J  91:4938  O  15  ’66  160w 

“A  lavishly  produced  and  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  volume  marred  by  two  things:  senten¬ 
tious  writing  and  a  sad  absence  of  architec¬ 
tural  judgment.  .  .  .  Although  [the  authors] 
describe  [the  mansions  included]  fully  enough 
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WILLIAMS,  H.  1..— Continued 
they  make  no  attempt  to  assess  or  analzye 
their  designs  or  place  them  in  an  art-historical 
perspective.  The  text  is  eulogistic  rather  than 
critical.  This  becomes  particularly  damaging 
to  the  great  value  of  the  book  when  they  reach 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  .  .  .  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  .  .  .  [the] 
Maybecks,  .  .  .  Schindler,  and  INeutra  [are  not] 

.  .  .  so  much  as  mentioned;  instead,  the  first 
decades  of  this  century  are  represented  by 
expensive  examples  of  pastiche  ...  of  no 
architectural  interest  and  very  little  taste.” 

TLS  p271  Mr  30  ’67  290w 


WILLIAMS,  JAY.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  art 
work  by  Haig  and  Regina  Shekerjian,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  old  prints,  paintings,  and 
illuminations.  16Up  $4.95  Random  house 
940.1  Middle  Ages — Juvenile  literature.  Civ¬ 
ilization,  Medieval — Juvenile  literature 

65-22654 

“The  text  [of  this  book]  covers  life  in  the 
villages,  the  towns,  the  castles,  in  wartime  and 
In  peace,  and  in  the  schools  and  universities. 
.  .  .  Grades  six  to  ten.”  (Best  Sell] 


Reviewed  by  Ethna  Sheehan 

America  115:556  N  5  ’66  80w  [YA] 

Best  Sell  26:252  O  1  ’66  70w 
"In  spite  of  the  mandatory  simplifications  of 
such  a  survey  of  medieval  society.  Jay  Williams 
manages  to  avoid  gross  distortions.  .  .  .  'The 
charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  anecdotes  that 
balance  the  generalizations,  and  in  tlie  homely 
examples:  the  number  of  eggs,  chickens,  and 
geese  served  at  a  royal  dinner  party,  the 
mechanical  crucifixes  with  which  priests  of  the 
Auvergne  provided  their  own  miracles.  .  .  . 
The  colors  in  the  reproductions  are  good,  and 
the  medieval  illuminations  are  well  com¬ 
plemented  by  Haig  and  Regina  Shekerjian’s 
robust  drawings.  .  .  .  I  This  is]  a  well-presented 
and  well-written  introduction  to  medieval  social 
history.”  Richard  Winston 

Book  Week  p32  (fall  children’s  issue) 
O  30  ’66  400w 


•‘The  author  maintains  that  the  alarums  and 
excursions  of  kings  and  barons  represented  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  went  on.  .  .  .  Here,  he 
shows  the  'barn’:  the  dally  life  of  the  bulk  of 
medieval  society — the  peasants  and  villagers, 
the  guildsmen,  scholars,  squires,  monks  .  . 
[in  addition  to]  a  description  of  castle  life  and 
the  ceremonies  and  traditions  of  knighthood. 
Altogether,  tliis  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
background  studies  of  medieval  Europe  geared 
to  a  teen-age  audience.”  M.  W.  Stoer' 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB9  N  3  ’66 
150w  [YA] 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  85:178  N  11  ’66  40w  [YA] 
’’The  author  incorporates  many  curious  tid¬ 
bits  showing  the  period  as  one  of  contrasts. 
Reference  value  is  curtailed  by  a  limited  index, 
the  absence,  of  sources  for  numerous  quotations, 
and  no  bibliography.  Still,  for  junior-high  and 
older  readers,  the  study  is  a  bright  supplement 
to  Middle  Ages  collections.”  P.  L.  M 
Horn  Bk  43:86  F  ’67  IlOw 
“Unf9rtunately.  the  text  stresses  the  melo- 
drarnatic  side  of  every  aspect  of  medieval  life, 
treating  the  reader  to  an  unlimited  series  of 
extremes  that  are  calculated  to  explain  the 
many  crudities  of  fife.  .  .  .  Tales  of  gullibility, 
almig  with  a  lot  of  useless  generalizations  and 
odd  tacts  .  .  .  all  make  the  hook  appear  super- 
ncial  to  the  adult  reader  and  will  encouraere 
the  young  reader  to  continue  In  his  usual 
thought  pattern  of  exciting  but  romantic  mis- 
.judgments  of  the  medieval  world.  .  .  .  The 
Illustrations  make  the  book  a  useful  addition 
to  the  school  library,  but  the  text  Is  not  among 
the  best  available,  readable  as  It  Is.”  Lee  Ash 
Library  J  91:5257  O  15  ’66  180w 
Reviewed  by  Gillian  Tindall 

New  Statesman  74:604  N  3  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Connole 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2.  p39  N  6  ’66 
lOOw 


Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolm 

New  Yorker  42:240  D  17  '66  70w 
Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Jacobs 

Teach  Col  Rec  68:184  N  '66  120w 

TLS  pll59  N  30  ’67  550w 


Spanish  Armada.  See  Hori¬ 
zon  magazine 


WILLIAMS,  JOEL.  Library  statistics:  a  hand¬ 
book  of  concepts,  definitions,  and  terminolo¬ 
gy.  See  American  library  association 


WILLIAMS,  JOHN  A.  The  man  who  cried  I  am; 

a  novel.  403p  $6.95  Little 

67-18103 

The  novel  "opens  on  a  warm  spring  afternoon 
in  May  1964.  Max  Reddick  is  sitting  at  an 
outdoor  cafe  in  Amsterdam,  nursing  a  glass  of 
Pernod.  .  .  .  He  is  an  American  Negro  writer 
dying  of  cancer.  He  has  deserted  the  relative 
tranquillity  of  a  hospital  to  settle  up  a  bad 
bargain  in  his  life — his  marriage  to  a  white 
Hollander  [Margrit].  In  the  twenty-four  hours 
that  follow  this  calm  afternoon.  Max  will  be 
forced  to  remember  [his  past]  and  come  to 
terms  with  who  he  was  and  who  he  has  be¬ 
come.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  he  "stumbles  onto  top 
secret  information  concerning  ‘King  Alfred,’  a 
plan  held  by  the  American  government  to 
[eliminate]  minority  groups  in  case  racial  dis¬ 
turbances  continued.  .  .  .  The  shock  forces 
Max  to  make  an  Important  decision  .  .  .  which 
i.s.  in  effect,  his  assertive  cry  ‘I  Am.’  ”  (Best 
Sell) 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Corodimas 

Best  Sell  27:310  N  1  ’67  800w 
“[This  novel  outlines]  the  story  of  a  decade 
or  more  of  hope  repeatedly  offered  and  re¬ 
peatedly  extinguished  for  the  black  man,  and 
it  shows,  perhaps  better  than  any  academic 
exercise  m  social  history,  what  this  period  has 
done  to  the  Negro's  attitudes.  Mr.  Williams 
demonstrated  ample  promise  and  ability  in  his 
earlier  novels,  but  this  one  is  a  major  book 
whose  large  theme  is  handled  with  superb  skill 
and  disciplined  fury.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
novel  I  have,  read  this  year.  .  .  .  This  seething, 
angry  book  is  more  than  a  fine  novel;  it  is  an 
important  document  of  its  time,  and,  as  such, 
essential  for  any  library’s  shelves.”  Eric  Moon 
Library  J  92:3058  S  15  ’67  250w 
‘  ‘This  is  an  intensely  American  book.  .  .  . 
It  has  bitter  vignettes  of  the  New  York  lit¬ 
erary  wprld,  particularly  in  the  late  thirties 
forties.  ...  It  skewers  Washington  and 
Lnited  Rations  society.  And  it  frankly  de¬ 
scribes  the  strangely  unsatisfying  sex  lives  of 
New  Xork  singles,  black  and  white.  At  the 
same  time,  the  book  soars  past  American  boun¬ 
daries.  With  the  same  cool  honesty.  Max  de¬ 
scribes  the  crushing  rejection  the  American  Ne¬ 
gro  has  received  in  Africa — and  the  appalling 
disappointment  these  Africans  .  .  .  have  been 
to  Negro  idealists.  With  equally  ‘tight’  finality. 
Max  does  the  European  scene — its  pitiful  islets 
of  Negro  expatriates  in  Pai'is  and  Amsterdam, 
"’ho  ultimately  find  themselves  ciphers,  men 
without  a  country.  In  still  another  sense.  Max 
never  really  leaves  Harlem.  .  .  .  Between  Max’s 
love  for  Margrit  and  [his]  last  terrible  vision, 
readers  white  and  black  may  find  either  hope 
or  terror.  One  thing  they  will  certainly  find 
I.S  ,a  writer  who  cries,  with  humor  and  anger, 
pride  and  passion,  I  am."  T.  J  Fleming 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p66  O  29  ’67  650w 
“By  the  end  of  John  Williams’s  long  new 
novel,  the  reader  knows  nearly  everything 
there  Is  to  know  about  the  external,  visible 
life  of  Its  protagonist.  .  .  .  But  for  all  that, 
he  doesn  t  really  come  to  know  Max  Reddick 
+V.  ^  There  are  compensations,  some  of 

them  of  a  special  order.  Initiates  can  play  the 
literary  guessing  game.  Harrv  Ames  is  ob- 

.  .  .  Other  figures  from 
New  York  literar>-  world  abound.  . 
lAVhen]  Negro  secret  agents,  who  have  been 

date'^'lMaxS"^  assigned  to  llqtll- 

‘  •  Williams  loses  control  of  his 

throimlT®tha'^oA-At’?"®?  shoot-it-out  chase 

through  the  exotic  landscape  of  Europe  'This 

IS  a  mistake.  Williams  should  know  that  what 

sometimes 

maK©  oacj  nction.  .  .  .  ^Villiam^  ics  a  qoHH 
vigorous,  professional  writer,  of  whom  onl  has 
our'^hr'didn’/V®^*’®'^^  thlngr  Thirtlntl 

Saul  Maloif  *  wits.” 

Newsweek  70:100  N  27  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  Kersh 

Sat  R  50:34  O  28  ’67  950w 


of  Cafif  p?eL®  queene].  241p  $5  Univ: 

S21  Spenser,  Edmund— Faerie  queene 

.  66-19188 

eX«  J^it?^f i  -  e^m'^^g; 
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finds  complete  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  this  book 
she  sets  out  to  investigate  the  ‘complex  organ¬ 
ization,'  ‘the  structural  themes  which  work 
through  several  of  the  books,  and  the  expand¬ 
ing  net  of  images,  all  Interlocking  to  form  the 
microcosm  of  the  poem’.”  (TLiS)  Index. 


‘‘This  book,  with  its  clear,  pehsuasive  style 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  internal  form  of  the 
poem,  becomes  an  excellent  inti'oduction  for 
students.  Less  tendentious  then  [G.]  Hough, 
A  Preface  to  ‘The  Faerie  Queene,’  and  more 
stimulating  and  flexible  than  [W.l  Nelson,  The 
Poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser  [both  BRD  1963]. 
A  helpful  index,  chiefly  of  characters  within 
the  poem.  Vigorously  recommended  for  all  aca¬ 


demic  libraries.” 

Choice  4:165  Ap  ’67  180w 
‘‘[Miss  Williams]  claims  in  the  Introduction: 
‘What  The  Faerie  Queene  is  about,  or  is  made 
of,  is  not  abstract  virtues  and  vices  but  human 
experience,’  and  all  the  time  she  rightly  em¬ 
phasizes  [its]  remarkable  relevance  ...  to  ac¬ 
tual  human  experience.  The  defect  of  this  is 
that  characters  are  examined  and  explained  as 
if  they  were  subtly  drawn  characters  in  a 
modern  novel  by  a  sensitive  woman  novelist. 

.  .  .  Many  intuitions  [in  the  book]  are  over- 
subtle  and  often  not  substantiated  by  quota¬ 
tion  or  reference.  But  they  give  an  idea  of 
Miss  Williams’s  minute  perceptiveness;  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  informs  the  whole  book  and  makes  it 
both  illuminating  and  valuable.  .  .  .  [The] 

poem  begins  to  seem  more  of  the  Renaissance, 
less  English  and  Elizabethan,  rather  subtler 
but  vaguer,  even  more  complex  and  learned 
but  perhaps  no  richer  than  before.” 

TLS  p237  Mr  23  '67  850w 
“Briefly,  yet  without  sacrificing  any  essen¬ 
tial  detail.  Miss  Williams  has,  1  think,  man¬ 
aged  better  than  any  of  her  predecessors  to 
write  a  clear,  unpedantic,  yet  critically  in¬ 
formed  introduction  to  Spenser's  masterwork. 

.  There  will  be  few  surprises  to  Spenserians. 
What  is  really  surprising  is  the  overall  grasp 
of  the  poem  and  the  grace  of  its  expression. 

.  There  is  a  curious  identification  with  Spen¬ 
ser  which  few  critics  have  been  able,  wdthout 
mawkishness,  to  convey.  But  so  naturally  does 
this  book  reflect  the  texture  of  the  poem  that 
it  appears  to  have  forgotten  all  about  iconogra¬ 
phy  and  other  learned  disciplines,  and  to  be 
reading  the  poem  like  an  infinitely  clear  piece 
of  music.”  Angus  Fletcher 

Yale  R  66:457  Mr  ’67  350w 


WILLIAMS,  MASLYN.  The  far  side  of  the  sky; 

a  novel.  249p  $4.95  Morrow 

67-15154 

A  novel  about  a  1965  UNESCO  expedition  to 
New  Guinea  aboriginal  country  for  the  purpose 
of  making  recordings  of  the  native  languages. 
Included  in  the  party  were  four  white  men. 
“Marshall,  the  leader,  was  a  perfectionist  but 
the  failure  of  his  marriage  rankled  in  his  mind. 
Scully,  the  second  in  command,  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Sydney  where  he  had 
a  brief  .  .  .  love-laffair  with  Marshall  s  wife. 
Korbin.  a  refugee  from  Europe,  came  along  to 
provide  medical  assistance.  He  was  a  cpmirmed 
atheist  and  also  pessimistic  about  the  influence 
of  western  civilization  upon  the  prirnitive  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  lovely  country.  Father  Her- 
schell.  a  gifted  linguist,  was  unaccustomed  to 
physical  exercise,  and  afraid  of  everything,  es¬ 
pecially  death.”  (Best  Sell) 


“It  proved  to  be  an  ill-fated  expedition.  .  .  . 
[This  novel]  does  not  make  very  cheerful  read¬ 
ing.  But  Maslyn  Williams  .  .  .  gives  us  a  won¬ 
derful  account  of  the  customs,  taboos,  beliefs, 
fears  and  hopes  of  natives,  some  of  whom  have 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  Stone  Age.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  book  has  two  immoral  scenes, 
and  there'  are  occasional  outbursts  of  profan¬ 
ity  The  author  also  attributes  some  strange 
ideas  about  the  Catholic  religion  to  Father 
Herschell.”  Stephen  McKenna 

Best  Sell  27:33  Ap  15  ’67  460w 
“The  narrative  moves  swiftly  through  hard¬ 
ships  and  violent  death,  but  movement  itself  is 
not  a  compelling  virtue.  .  .. .  Neither  the  land¬ 
scape  nor  the  events  occurring  m  it  pe  touchea 
by  transforming  imagination.  Both  are  ob¬ 
viously  based  on  fact,  drawn  from  the  author  s 
own  experience  and  that  of  people  personally 
known  to  him.  He  has,  indeed,  pyen  p  ac¬ 
curate  enough  description  of  one  kind  of  acti¬ 
vity  whereby  a  pnx  Austrahana  has  been  un- 
posed  on  this  difficult  land.  He  .sees,  too.  the 
inherent  drama  of  the  confrontation  between 
the  agents  of  a  complex  civilization  and  the 
Takanaki.  .  .  .  [Tetj  these  people  are  little 


more  than  familiar  stereotypes,  the  reader  is 
never  involved  in  their  personal  problems,  in 
the  inter-play  of  their  personalities  or  in  the 
disasters  that  befall  them.  .  .  .  [And  New 
Guinea]  remains  as  shadowy  as  the  other  char¬ 
acters.”  K.  E.  Read 

Book  Week  pll  My  28  ’67  llOOw 
“Students  of  the  Australian  national  char¬ 
acter  will  find  much  of  value  in  this  perceptive 
novel  of  life  in  New  Guinea  by  the  author  of 
Five  Journeys  from  Jakarta  [BRD  19661.  The 
description  of  the  landscape  is  lyrical:  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  central  characters  ...  is  skill¬ 
ful.  Yet  the  plot  is  too  contrived  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  psychological  and  philosophical 
analysis  to  which  Williams  subjects  it,  and  so 
the  story  lurches  from  incident  to  incident.  If 
you  collect  the  memoirs  of  former  colonip  ad- 
ministi'ators  be  sure  to  include  this  novel.”  L. 
S.  Pallis 

Library  J  92:1034  Mr  1  ’67  180w 
Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p41  Ap  9  ’67  150w 


WILLIAMS,  MILLER,  jt.  ed.  Southern  writing 
in  the  sixties,  v  1.  See  Corrington,  J.  W. 


WILLIAMS,  MILLER,  j't.  ed.  Southern  writing 
in  the  sixties.  v2.  See  Corrington,  J.  W. 


WILLIAMS,  NEVILLE.  Chronology  of  the 
modern  world;  1763  to  the  present  time. 
923p  $12.50  McKay 

902  Chronology,  Historical  67-10887 

“A  guide  to  the  events  and  achievements  .  .  . 
of  the  past  two  centuries.  .  .  .  Political  and 
international  events  appear  throughout  on  the 
left-hand  page,  year  by  year,  in  monthly  para¬ 
graphs  under  .  .  .  calendar  dates.  The  cor¬ 
responding  right-hand  pages  for  each  year  are 
devoted  to  achievements  in  the  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  arranged  under  classified  headings. 
(Introd)  Index. 


Economist  221:1401  D  31  ’66  40w 
“The  210-page,  cross-referenced  index  will  be 
very  useful;  extensive,  time-saving  listings  are 
run  under  major  headings  such  as  treaties  of 
alliance,  commercial  and  peace  conferences, 

.  .  .  riots  and  risings,  films,  and  operas.  How¬ 
ever,  this  volume  is  far  from  flawless.  .  .  . 
The  imprecise  term  ‘issued’  alternates  with 
‘first  issued’  after  nascent  periodicals.  Many 
errors  have  crept  in,  especially  in  the  index. 
.  .  .  Criteria  for  certain  events  are  puzzling. 
Even  allowing  for  a  marked  British  slant,  one 
finds  the  trivial  or  obscure  included  at  the 
expense  of  more  important  matter.  However, 
used  with  care,  this  volume,  particularly  on 
the  political  side,  can  be  very  helpful  as  a 
quick  reference  to  recent  decades.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  with  reservations  for  major  reference 
collections.”  H.  C.  Whitford 

Library  J  92:2553  J1  ’67  310w 


“The  clear  and  inviting  chronology  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  index  that  tells  at  a  glance 
the  dates,  for  example,  of  hundreds  of  treaties, 
jr  of  the  premieres  of  nearly  fifty  ballets,  ox 
the  year  Einstein  propounded  relativitv.  Its  po¬ 
tential  uses  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
single-volume  reference  books  in  many  a 
year.”  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:50  My  20  ’67  160w 


WILLIAMS,  OTTALIE  K.,  It.  auth.  Great 
houses  of  America.  See  Williams,  H.  L. 


WILLIAMS,  RAYMOND.  Modern  tragedy.  208p 
$5.50  Stanford  univ.  press 

809  Tragedy  66-19358 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  3:1140  F  ’67  120w 

Va  Q  R  43:xciii  spring  ’67  140w 

Yale  R  56;XXVIII  D  ’66  600w 


WILLIAMS,  ROGER  J.,  ed.  The  encyclopedia 
of  biochemistry:  ed.  by  Roger  J.  Williams 
and  Edwin  M.  Lansford,  Jr.  876p  il  $25  Rein¬ 
hold 

574.1  Biochemistry — Dictionaries  67-15466 

A  group  of  scientists  contribute  “articles  that 
cover  the  various  concepts,  research  findings, 
and  philosophical  viewpoints  concerning  mod- 
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WILLIAMS,  R.  J.— Continued 
ern  biochemistir  and  molecular  biology.  Brief 
biographies  of  famous  biochemists  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.”  (Libraiy  J)  Index. 


Choice  4:644  S  ’67  60w 

“What  is  valuable  here  is  that  much  factual 
Information  is  available  In  pleasantly  assimil¬ 
able  form.  References  for  additional  reading 
are  collected  at  the  end  of  each  essay.  Although 
far  from  complete  as  a  reference  work,  this 
book  deserves  a  place  in  reference  collections 
of  public  and  college  libraries.”  M.  B.  Wenger 
Library  J  92:2553  J1  ’67  lOOw 
"Among  the  contributors  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  very  distinguished  figures  in  the 
forefront  of  modern  biochemistry.  .  .  .  The  au¬ 
thorship  of  all  but  the  .shortest  articles  is  Indi¬ 
cated.  .  .  .  The  beginning  graduate  student  in 
biochemistry  or  the  student  in  some  other  bio¬ 
logical  discipline  with  occasional  Interests  in 
biochemistry  will  find  this  encyclopedia  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  The  professional  biochemist 
seeking  rapid  up-dating  in  some  unfamiliar 
phase  of  his  subject  may  consult  fit]  with  prof¬ 
it.  .  .  .  However,  the  new  user  will,  on  occasion, 
have  to  do  some  hunting.  ...  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  book  to  present  opposing 
points  of  view  where  these  exist.  The  reader 
must  therefore  be  cautioned  to  note  the  author 
of  each  article  and  to  appreciate  that  it  r^re- 
sents  that  author’s  point  of  view.”  DeWitt  Stet- 
ten 

Science  167:418  J1  28  ’67  470w 


WILLIAMS,  TENNESSEE.  The  knightly  quest; 
a  novella  and  four  short  stories.  183p  $5.60 
New  directions 

66-27615 

In  the  title  piece,  “after  years  of  traveling 
abroad,  .  .  .  the  chivalrous  Gewinner  Pearce 
returns  to  his  home  in  the  South  and  discovers 
his  father  s  small  factory  is  now  the  mysterious 
manmoth  ‘Project,’  with  his  brother  Braden 
once  quiet  town  is  now  alive 
wim  scientists,  military  brass,  security  men, 
and  .  .  .  the  Laughing  Boy  Drive-In.  .  .  . 
Prince  Gewinner  is  not  ‘at  home’  to  this 
mechanical  madness  of  scientific  control  and 
rnanipulation  of  history  and  humans.  .  .  .  The 
other  four  short  stories  [Mama’s  old  stucco 
house,  Man  bring  this  up  road,  'rhe  Kingdom  of 
earth,  and  Grand  ]  have  been  published  previ¬ 
ously.”  (Best  Sell) 


“A  deadly  serious  comedy,  ‘The  Knightly 
Quest  entertains  and  terrifies.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  this  stoiy  Is  in  its  telling.  [The] 
style  is  innocently  ironic,  savagely  satiric,  and 
profoundly  perceptive.  .  .  .  [Bach  of  the  short 
stories]  IS  a  cameo  of  character  and  mood; 
each  owns  a  lyrical  quality  that  sings  of  the 
human  heart.  .  .  .  [What]  holds  this  collection 
together  Is  the  line  [drawing]  on  the  book 
jacket.  .  .  .  Dali’s  ‘Cavalier  of  Deatli.’  .  .  . 
[In  it]  is  found  the  theme  of  Death  that 
haunts  the  author’s  vision;  a  spectral-temporal 
vision  which  is  simultaneously  earthy  and 
apocalyptic.  The  earthy  element  may  be  too 
dirty  for  Immature  readers;  the  apocalyptic 
may  be  too  apociyphal  for  readers  who  fail  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Williams’  insight  Into  the  hu¬ 
man  condition.”  J.  J.  Quinn 

Best  Sell  26:440  Mr  1  ’67  200w 
Critic  25:90  Je  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  E.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  92:1647  Ap  15  ’67  160w 
‘‘[One  of  the  short  pieces  Is]  an  affectionate 
and  closely  autobiographical  memoir  of  Mr. 
Williams  a  maternal  grandmother.  .  .  .  There 
are  .  no  new  departures  for  [him]  in  these 
stories,  and  none  (to  contradict  the  blurb) 
in  the  title  novella,  which  [has]  .  .  .  much  In 
common  with  ‘Camino  Real’  [BRD  1954],  but  is 
a  work  of  much  less  weight  and  value.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  story  contains  some  extremely  fun- 
??  several  notable  additions  to 

Mr.  Williams’s  gallery  of  comic  grotesques. 

.  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  arch-square  Billy 

Spangler  emerges  as  a  far  more  richly  drawn 
character  than  Gewinner  himself,  who 
never  exceeds  the  stature  of  a  nasty  little’  boy! 
S^tylistically,  this  perfunctory  exercise  In 
Gothic  science- fiction  wavers  between  nat¬ 
uralism  and  fairy-tale  camp,  and  It  Is  riddled 
with  logical  inconsistencies  which  Invalidate 
It  as  effective  satire.”  John  Waliieman 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  Ap  2  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  P.  D.  Zimmerman 

Newsweek  69:92  P  27  ’67  380w 
Reviewed  by  Brooks  Atkinson 

Sat  R  60:63  P  26  ’67  460w 


WILLIAMS,  URSULA  MORAY.  The  moonball; 

il.  by  Jane  Paton.  new  ed  138p  $3.95  Meredith 

67-14749 

A  fantasy  in  which,  following  “a  violent 
storm,  a  group  of  children  find  a  round  hairy 
object  that  seems  to  have  dropped  from  the 
sky.  They  dub  it  ‘moonball,’  and,  though  it 
seems  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  it  breathes, 
becomes  hard  or  soft,  bounces  at  will,  and  has 
a  large,  undiscriminating  appetite.  It  leads  the 
children  on  a  merry  chase  as  they  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  .  .  .  Most  affected  by  it  is  Freddie  the 
Nipper  .  .  .  whose  father  has  deserted  him  and 
his  mother.'  The  moonball  helps  reunite  the 
family  and  straighten  out  Freddie.  [First  pub¬ 
lished  In  1968  in  England.]  Grades  five  to 
seven.  (Library  J) 


Horn  Bk  43:344  Je  ’67  170w 


.If  the  ending  seems  pat,  it  is  a  minor  fault 
In  a  book  full  of  humor  and  high  spirits.  ’The 
adults  are  sharply  drawn  and  the  children 
lightly  sketched,  but  the  moonball  runs  (or 
bounces)  away  with  this  story.”  Amy  Kellman 
Library  J  92:2024  My  16  ’67  150w 


A  beautifully  told  tale  of  an  otherworldly 
creature.  .  .  .  The  novel  opens  with  a  marvelous 
description  of  an  oncoming  storm  and  moves 
slowly  but  irrevocably  to  a  bittersweet  con¬ 
clusion.  Here  is  a  book  of  fanta.sy  even  for 
people  who  do  not  ordinarily  like  fantasy,  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  for  those  who  scoff  at  the  genre — 
anm  above  all  else,  a  tale  for  children  written 
a  gentle  power  that  should  enthrall  readers 
of  all  ages.”  Jane  Yolen 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p40  My  7  ’67 
160w 


tale  in  which  realism  and  fantasy 
are  skillfully  blended  by  an  author  with  a  sure 
ear  for  dialogue  and  an  ingenuous,  direct  style. 
■  •  •  The  moonball  is,  accepted  so  completely 
by  the  children  that  it  becomes  a  convincing 
character,  sulking  when  it  is  confined,  and 
gently  caressing  when  content.”  Zena  Suther¬ 
land 

Sat  R  60:53  My  13  ’67  120w 


WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  CARLOS.  In  the  Amer- 
^ain;  essays;  Introd.  by  Horace  Gregory. 
234p  $5;  pa  $1.95  New  directions 
920  U.S. — Biography 

These  “essays  in  Interpretation  and  recrea¬ 
tion  of  key  incidents  and  figures  In  American 
1  mu,  first  published  in  1925,  BRD 

19261.  Williams  has  found  In  the  fabric  of 
familiar  episodes,  from  Red  Eric  and  Columbus 
to  ADranam  Lincoln,  new  whorls  of  meaning, 

character  and  IntenL” 

(Publisher  8  note) 


[This]  deeply  admired  and  rarely  read  col- 
again  available.  .  .  . 
fi®  read  by  millions, 
^  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  dead-center 
American  soul  by  the  most 
American  American  since  Whitman.  It  exposes 
with  love  and  horror  America  ‘perversely  flow¬ 
ering.  The  necessary'  Introduction  by  Horace 
Gregory  teUs  the  history  of  the  essays  and 
their  significance  and  Influence.  .  .  .  williams 
history  as  a  long,  bad,  and  eventually 
•  •  .  Almost  every  hero 

W^illiains  deals  with  has  slid  from  history  to  the 
postage  starnp  or  the  child’s  primer  or  the 
advertisement  or  the  calendar — one  kind  of  cul- 
another  reduces  Washington, 
Boone  to  the  simplified  He. 

Williams  does  not  strip  away  the  veil.  He 

know,  that  the 

veil  Is  Pc^t  of  the  face.  Karl  Shapiro 
Book  Week  pl7  P  26  ’67  1200w 

essay  in  historical  sjunbol- 
juxtaposed  ,  without  copula 
nnomer,  the  galaxy  being  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  mere  sum  of  its  parts.  But  it  is 
^  ®o  an  essay  in  the  craft  of  acknowledgment 
by  Invocation  and  pastiche.  7  .  Itl  il  a 

fundamental  book,  essential  if  one  proposes  to 
come  to  terms  with  American  literature!” 

TLS  p556  Je  22  ’67  230w 


WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  CARLOS.  The  William 
Carlos  t\^illiams  reader:  ed.  with  an  introd 
by  M.  L.  Rosenthal.  412p  $7.60  New  directfons 

.  66-17817 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966  ^ 


Choice  3:1019  Ja  ’67  60w 
Reviewed  by  Louise  Bogan 

New  Yorker  43:162  Mr  4  ’67  90w 
TLS  p306  Ap  13  ’67  660w 
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WIUUIAMS,  WIRT. 

Little 


The  Trojans.  494p  $6.95 
66-21990 


This  is  a  “story  of  a  movie  company  in 
Greece,  working  on  a  picture  about  Helen  of 
Troy,  but  held  up  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
leading  lady.  The  delay  allows  [the  author] 
to  tell  the  intertwining  stories  of  the  sters, 
the  director,  the  producer,  and  ■'  the  leading 
lady’s  mother.”  (Library  J) 


“Although  the  plausible  plot  line  is  thin, 
the  author  nevertheless  has  an  opportunity  to 
mirror  a  complex  and  decadent  portion  of  our 
society,  which  seemingly  is  preoccupied  with 
a  soul-killing  monotony  of  meaningless  routine. 
This  is  done  by  a  close  study  of  the  history 
of  everyone  connected  with  the  making  of  the 
picture.  .  .  .  The  repetitive  theme  suggests 
boredom  and  hypocrisy  in  a  wasteland  exist¬ 
ence  though  this  may  not  have  been  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intention  at  all.  .  ...  Mr.  Williams  'OTites 
with  a  sardonic  kind  of  expertise  about  the 
film  industry.  .  .  .  [Yet]  ^thoup^  the  writing 
has  wit  and  freshness,  the  characters  and 
emotions  tend  to  be  so  minutely  analyzed  that 
we  are  left  with  a  mass  of  fragments  rather 
than  with  whole  human  beings.”  C.  M.  Siggins 
Best  Sell  26:328  D  f  ’66  600w 
Reviewed  by  H.  F.  Berolzheimer 

Library  J  91:4978  O  16  '66  120w 
“Everybody,  it  seems  has  been  crowding 
Margaret  Dayton — so  much  so  that  she  sud¬ 
denly  goes  over  the  hill.  .  .  .  It  s  enough  to 
break  ner — and  one’s  sympathies,  lie  with  the 
star  but  not  one’s  interest.  This  is  because 
the  rationale  for  the  protagonist’s  actions  is 
buried  beneath  the  dossiers  of  toe  rest  of  toe 
[company].  ...  If  this  were  the  first  nov^ 
about  the  picture  business  ever  written,  such 
lengthy  profiles  as  the  one  of  the  aging  lead¬ 
ing  man  who  needs  that  last  big  picture 
would  have  their  own  fascination.  As  matters 
stand,  these  diversions  help  to  put  the  central 
problem  badly  out  of  focus.”  Martin  Levin 
NY  Times  Bk  R  p52  Ja  8  ’67  260w 
Time  88:119  N  11  ’66  lOOw 


WIULIANIS-ELLIS,  AMABEL,  ]L  ed. 
Russian  fairy  tales.  See  Budberg,  M. 


&  tr. 


WILLIAMSON,  E.  G.  The  American  students 
freedom  of  expression;  a  research  appraisal, 
bv  E.  G.  Williamson  and  John  L.  (jpwan; 
with  toe  editorial  cpllaboration  of  R.  Geprge 
Crawford  and  Virginia  Willems.  193p  $5.50 
Unlv.  of  Minn,  press 

378.1  Colleges  and  universities— U.S.  Stu¬ 
dents — U.S.  Free  speech  66-29059 

“This  survey,  conducted  under  toe  tmspices 
of  toe  National  Association  of  Student  Person¬ 
nel  Administrators,  treats  four  topics;  student 
freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  to  invite  speak¬ 
ers  of  their  choice,  freedom  of  organized  .pro¬ 
test,  and  freedom  with  regard  to  civll-nghto 
issues.  Information  on  those  matters  was 
sought  on  1.000  campuses  from  the  facultj^ 
from  the  administration^ — college  presidents  and 
deans  of  students — and  from  student  newspaper 
editors  and  student  body  presidents.  ’The  Lnd- 
Ings  are  presented  by  class  of  respondents,  b^ 
type  of  institution,  and  by  geographical  area. 
(Library  J)  Index.  _ 

“One  shortcoming  in  this,  work  is  evident  in 
the  sample  bias.  ’There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
five  respondents  sampled  in  each  institution  ail 
strongly  identify  with  'legitimate  institutioml 
goals.  ...  No  consideration  was  given  to  the 
actual  innovators  of,  social  change,  .  .  .  jthej 
so-called  radical  activists  .  .  .  [who  often]  are 
directly  responsible  for  introducing  the  issues 
that  are  so  vehemently  contested  and  debated. 

’The  issues  selected  to  measure  student 
freedom  (demonstrations,  civil  rights,  etc.)  are 
representative,  but  in  some  instances,  they  are 
too  conceptually  narrow.  .  .  .  Still,  sociologists 
will  find  value  in  the  volume  for  pedagogical 
purposes,  as  source  material  for  research,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  for,  practical  purposes. 

Administrators,  university  officials,  and 
social  scientists  searching  for  such  empirical 
guidelines  will  find  this  work  an  important 
aid.”  R.  G.^Braiing^art^^^g^  ^ 

“This  book  provides  ,  needed  answers  for 
educators,  students,  and  public  on  attitudes 
and  policies  in  action  on  .  .  .  campuses  in  toe 
US.  .  [It]  illustrates  a  high  degree  of 


diversity  on  campuses  and  a  concomitant  need 
for  intensive  clarification,  of  Issues  on  freedom 
— e.g.  discussion,  the  Inviting  of  speakers,  toe 
organized  protest,  student  newspaper  editors, 
and  student  participation  in  policy  malting 
Both  Williamson  and  Cowan  have  ,been  involved 
with  student  personnel  work  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.”  „  „ 

Choice  4:562  J1  ’67  220w 

"This  is  a  factual  and  well-documented  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  degree  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  exercised  by  students  on  American  cam¬ 
puses  today.  .  .  .  This  study  is  a  statement  of 
what  is,  rather  than  what  ought  to  be.  It  la 
well  organized  and  objectively  presented.  It,  is 
recommended  primarily  for  those  seriously  ji,n.- 

.... _ .  _  J-  ^  ^  4  ^ 


terested  in  student  academic  freedom.’ 
Library  J  91:6079  D  16  '67  150w 


Jim 


WILLIS,  J.  C.  A  dictionary  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  ferns;  7th  ed.  rev.  by  H.  K.  Airy 
Shaw.  1214p  $18.60  Cambridge 
682  Botany — Dictionaries  67-32163 

This  “is  a  completely  rewritten  work  and 
the  first  new  edition  since  1931.  .  .  .  [The 
entries  are]  confined  to  generic  and  family 
names  .  .  .  [and]  attempt  to  coyer  aU  published 
generic  names  from  1753  onwards  and  publish^ed 
family  names  from  1789,  together  with  a  nurnber 
of  supra-  and  infra-familial  taim.  ..  .  .  The 
uninomials  of  Ehrhart  and  Du  Petit  Thouars 
are  also  listed.  .  .  .  The  synopses  of  the  Ben- 
tham  &  Hooker  and  Engler  &  PranB  systems 
are  retained.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index  of  or¬ 
ders  and  groups  of  higher  rank. 


“New  editions  of  standard  reference  works 
are  frequently  slight  modifications  of  earlier 
editions.  This  book  is  different.  Earlier  addi¬ 
tions  were  more  useful  to  the  nonspecialist, 
whereas  this  edition,  more  selective  yet  twice 
toe  size  of  the  last,  is  written  primarily,  for  toe 
student  of  botany.  .  .  .  Libraries  will  find  this 
work  indispensable  as  a  reference  to  scientific 
names  of  plants  but  should  retain  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  for  information  excluded  here. 

Choice  4:644  S  ’67  230w 

“The  appearance  of  this  completely  revised 
edition  ...  is  a  botanical  milestone  .  .  . 
Following  the  names  are  given  the  geographi¬ 
cal  range,  number  of  species,  and  perlment 
botanical  data  of  the  taxons  considered.  Com¬ 
mon  and  vernacular  names  are  not  listed  nor 
are  botanical  terms.  Certain  infomia-tipn  regard¬ 
ing  the  commercial  products  derived  from  some 
genera  is  given,  but  this  tends  to  be  minimal 
rather  than  exhaustive.  .  .  .  Botanical  students 
everywhere  will  welcome  this  new  AYillis,  and 
so  will  serious  horticulturists,  writers,  and 
others  .  .  .  Highly  recommended.”  E.  C  Hall 
omers.  •  ^92:1820  My  1  ’67  270w 

“[The  sixth  edition  was]  best  known  as  a 
concise  reference  covering  five  main  subjects — 
family  names  of  flowering  plants  .  and  ferns. 
Important  generic  names,  economic  products 
(with  descriptive  information  for  many  entries), 
common  and  vernacular  names,  and  botanical 
terms.  .  .  .  The  decision  to  restrict  the  n^ 
edition  to  families  and  genera  and  to.  delete  the 
other  subjects  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by 
Airy  Shaw’s  preoccupied  Interest  In  anglosperm 
families  and  disposition  of  genera  in  the  scheme 
of  classification,  ‘coupled  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  a  work  that  at  least  alms 
to  cover  one  subject  fully.’  This  course  will  no 
doubt  arouse  controversy  among  users  of  the 
book.  .  .  .  While  this  revlew^er  would  have 
preferred  a  new  edition  that  merely  brought  the 
five  subjects  of  older  editions  iy>  to  , date.  Airy 
Shaw  should  be  congratulated  for  his  fine  ac¬ 
complishment  in  producing  the  present  vol- 
ume.”  F.  a  Meyer 


WILLIS,  JOHN  R.,  ed.  The  teachings  of  toe 
church  fathers.  537p  $7.50  Herder  &  Herder 
281  Christian  literature.  Early.  Catholic 
Church — Doctrinal  and  controversial  works 


“The  present  work  Is  based  on  the  Enchi¬ 
ridion  Patrlsticum  of  Rouet  de  Joumel  but 
differs  from  it  by  offering  In  .  .  .  English  trans¬ 
lation  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  under  sepa¬ 
rate  topical  headings  devoted  to  variou.s  as¬ 
pects  of  Christian  doctrine.  Under  each  head¬ 
ing  toe  arrangement  of  texts  is  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical.  .  .  .  The  editor’s  introductions  have 
been  kept  as  brief  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Father’s  writings  may  speaJt  for  themselves. 
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WILLIS,  J.  R. — Gontinued 

and  emphasize  mainly  the  bearing-  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  selections  on  pastoral  theolog-y 
and  catechesls."  (Publisher’s  note)  Table  of 
reference  to  Rouet  de  Journel’s  Enchiridion 
Patristicum.  Bibliography.  Index  to  the  Church 
fathers. 


i  The  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Boston  College  offers  a  monumental  -work 
of  scholarship.  The  ordinary  reader  can  no-w 
hnd  his  own  way  through  the  writings  of  Au- 
^stine,  Basil,  Cyril  and  Dionysius.  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Orthodox  will  equally  appre¬ 
ciate  this  work.”  E.  S.  Stanton 

America  116:697  My  G  ’67  90w 
“Each  category  of  selections  is  preceded  by  a 
short  introduction  written  by  editor  Willis.  Most 
of  the  hundreds  of  selections  are  too  brief  to 
S-jve  an  adequate  idea  of  the  style  or  concerns 
of  their  authors.  The  selections  were  chosen 
to  demonstrate  items  of  Catholic  dogma,  e.g. 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  hence  the  unity  of  opinion 
within  the  early  Church  and  the  agreement  of 
the  Fathers  with  later  Catholic  doctrine  are 
stressed.  The  book  is  useful  to  students  who 
are  aware  that  the  positions  presented  repre- 
sent  only  a  part  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
early  Christianity.” 

Choice  4:1006  N  ’67  150w 


WILLIS,  WILLIAM.  Whom  the  sea  has  taken 
An, angel  on  each  shoulder].  246p 
pi  $5^95  Meredith 

910.4  Voyages  and  travels  67-11029 

“  ‘Whom  the  Sea  has  taken,  never  shall  be 
free  says  an  old  sea  chantey.  .  .  .  This  book  is 
the  story  of  [the  author’s]  trip  from  Peru  to 
Australia  alone  on  a  raft  of  steel  pipes  in  1964 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  .  .  .  Background  of 
his  youth,  marriage,  and  previous  voyage  set 
the  stage  for  the  preparations  of  this  trip.” 
(Best  Sell) 


[This]  IS  a  remarkable  tale  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man.  ...  Log  entries  intersperse  memo¬ 
ries  and  flashbacks  untU  November  11  1963 

when  Willis  is  washed  over  the  reef  near  Apia 
in  Samoa.  During  this  period  there  are  many 
brushes  with  disaster  and  incidents  pointing 
to  man  s  ability,  to  survive  on  less  than  we 
think  as  the  minimum  requirement.  .  .  .  There 
are  also  certain  psychic  contacts  between  Wil¬ 
lis  and  his  wife,  Teddy,  in  New  York.  The 
reader  IS  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  lack  of 
repetition  in  the  book,  which  reads  like  an  ad¬ 
venture  no-y-el.  It  is  an  adventure  story,  but  a 
true  one,  which  will  appeal  to  all  ages  of  read¬ 
ers  and  all  classes.  J.  B.  Cullen 

Best  Sell  27:62  My  1  ’67  700w 
‘‘Another  I-sailed-across-the-sea-alone  book, 
but  with  enough  variations  from  the  usual  sor{ 
to  make  it  especially  Interesting.  .  Mr 

Willis  is  not  an  accomplished  writer.  The"  auto¬ 
biographical  details  .are  just  plain  dull,  but  his 
log  book  IS  filled  with  the  excitement  and  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Whether  they  think  Mr. 
Willis  courageous  or  foolhardy,  many  readers 
m  public  libraries  -will  find  his  story  suspense¬ 
ful  and  exciting.  P.  G.  Anderson 
Library  J  92:569  F  1  ’67  150w 
TLS  pl038  N  17  ’66  600w 


Wl CLOCK,  COLIN,  ed.  A  continent  In  danger. 
See  Serventy,  V. 


WILLS,  GEOFFREY.  English  looking-glasses; 

the  glass,  frames  and  makers  (1670- 
Barn6s° John  Hayward  160p  il  $10 

748  Mirrors  66-24935 

,  This  book  deals  with  the  wall-glasses  made 

between  the  years 
1670  and  1820,  and  describes  not  only  the  actual 
glass  and  how  it  was  made  but  the  patterns  of 
the  frames  as  they  changed  in  the  course  of 
time.  .  .  .  [Information]  is  given  about  the 
careers  and  vvork  of  the  men  who  designed 
looking-glasses;  especil,i: 
ly  those  wdio  lived  during  fiie  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.”  (Author’s  pref)  Index. 


4-1, "*^*'1  be  particularly  interested  In 
the  directory  of  the  London  makers  and  sellers 
Willis  gathered  much  of 
Si.®  from  contemporary  directories 

More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  consists  of 


well-reproduced  black-and-white  photographs. 
The  publishers  have  put  the  only  color  plate 
on  the  dust  jacket,  a  practice  that  should  be 
forbidden  by  law.  Recommended  for  all  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  applied  arts.”  Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:1824  My  1  ’67  IGOw 
“There  is  perhaps  no  finer  expression  of  the 
carver’s  virtuosity  than  in  a  rococo  frame  and 
Mr.  Wills  gives  very  lucid  accounts  of  the 
career  of  Matthias  Lock  and  the  relationships 
between  Lock,  Henry  Copland  and  Thomas 
Chippendale  in  the  issue  of  various  pattern- 
books.  ...  It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  .  .  .  illustrations  are  of 
looking-iglasses  in  museums  .  .  .  because  the  130 
examples  from  the  dealers’  collections  are  now, 
presumably,  scattered  beyond  close  examination 
by  the  people  this  book  will  instruct.  Some  of 
the  captions  are  too  full  and  contain  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  have  been  better  incor¬ 
porated  in ,  the  text,  footnotes  or  a  biblio¬ 
graphy.  It  IS  welcome  that  most  of  them  give 
measurements.  The  illustrations  themselves  are 
well  produced  and.  being  arranged  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  allow  the  reader  to  observe  varia¬ 
tions  in  style  and  shape.” 

TLS  pl56  Mr  3  ’66  350w 


WILSON,  A.  J.  N.  Emigration  from  Italy  in 
the  republican  age  of  Rome.  208p  maps  $7.50 
Barnes  &  Noble 

325.2  Rome — History— Republic,  510-30  B.C. 

66-71869 

For  descriptive  .  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Lionel  Casson 

Am  Hist  R  72:539  Ja  ’67  460w 
Choice  3:1162  F  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  P.  A.  Brunt 

Engl  Hist  R  82:815  O  ’67  300w 

lo  the  Yukon.  209p 

917.1  Yukon  Territory.  Nurses  and  nursing 

66-27940 

A  member  of  the  Canadian  Indian  Health 
bervices  describes  a  year  in  ‘  ‘her  career  as  the 
Alaska  Highway  Nurse.  This  meant  being 
field  nurse  for  3.000  Indians  in  the  Yukon  and 
northern  British  Columbia,  roughly  200,000 
!  f  action  ranges  from  a 

diphther^ia  epidemic  In  an  isolated  camp  to  an 
area-wide  survey  for  tuberculosis.”  (Library  J) 
Canada  under  the  title  No 

Man  Stands  Alone. 


[The  author]  tells  her  story  of  dedicated 
service  with  modesty  and  humor.  Her  vi- 
yaciousness,  patience  and  undaunted  love  of 
fellowman  will  cause  her  to  be  an  idol  as  well 
as  an  Ideal  to  many  young  readers  ” 

Best  Sell  26:371  Ja  1  '67  IlOw  [YA] 
“The  narrative  style  is  matter-of-fact  but 

described  are  heroic  In 
stature.  Miss  Wfison  has  re-created  a  memora¬ 
ble  year.  .  .  The  author  is  a  keen  and  under¬ 

standing  observer  who  has  appreciated  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  Indians  in  spite 
conditions  and  gruelling  hardships 
caused  by  nature  and  poverty.  .  .  Recom- 
m^ded  for  public  and  high  school  libraries 

with  an  interest  In 

nursing.  M.  L.  Garvev 

Library  J  91:5602  N  15  '66  180w  [YA] 


'^$^9°  Vik^g^*^^'  laughing  matter.  496p 

T  4.7-.  67-26185 

•««-  family  novel,  “we  meet  the  six 

London  in  1912.  living 
Mts  Jil^b -Spirited  Par¬ 
ian  Bohemia.  .  .  .  BiUy 

a  down-at-heels  writer 
living  on  self-delusion;  his  wife,  the  ‘Countess  ’’ 
.a  frustrated  actres.s  full  of  whims  The 

^ildren  dream  their  separate  dreams  and  plav 
mocking  games  about  their  elders’  ah.snrd  nre- 
beginning  we  follow  their 

chafg|s®'^o/°thr^lxV’'a°rT*^  the  chan^es^and 
next  fifty  years,  as  thev  ninv 

against  the  background  of  events 
that  are  now  history.”  (Publisher’s  note) 

Reviewed  by  N.  J.  Loprete 

Best  Sell  27:390  Ja  1  ’68  600w 
Reviewed  by  Marilyn  Gardner 

Science  Monitor  p23  D  7  '67 
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“The  six  children  are  as  diverse  as  can  be, 
but  each  achieves  a  degree  of  success,  even 
pansy  Marcus.  The  fields  of  acting,  writing, 
fine  arts,  education,  business,  and  journalism 
offer  each  a  different  road  to  success  and  give 
Mr.  Wilson  different  backdrops  for  his  charac¬ 
ters.  He  uses  episodic  technlciues  with  a  play 
format,  inserts  sister  Margaret’s  fiction  in  the 
middle  of  his  novel,  and  holds  a  ihirror  to  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  is  going,  going,  gone.  .  .  .  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Wilson  know  what  to  expect.  Those 
who  do  not  may  be  surprised  at  what  an  ex- 
librarian  can  reel  out.  This  book  is  for  the 
hard-shelled  reader.’’  J.  M.  Carroll 

Library  J  92:3449  O  1  ’67  190w 
“Here  is  a  novel  on  the  grand  scale,  cast 
deliberately  in  the  ample  mould  of  The  For¬ 
syte  Saga  [by  John  Galsworthy,  BRD  1922]  and 
Cavalcade  [by  Noel  Coward,  BRD  1933].  .  .  . 
Nothing  omitted:  neither  monstr9us  parent¬ 
hood  nor  familial  insurrection,  neither  matri¬ 
mony  nor  social  scandal,  neither  guns  across 
the  Channel  nor  jackboots  in  Bermondsey.  And 
the  entire  edifice  crowded  with  ...  a  lavish¬ 
ness  of  physical  detail,  of  local  Inflection  and 
class  parlance  such  as  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  writer  in  whom  knowledge  of  social  history, 
plumbing,  costume,  of  exact  ambience  have 
fused  to  a  total  stage-vision.  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
conceded  here  to  those  who  feel  that  the  novel 
has  lost  its  grip  on  the  complexities  of  social, 
historical  truth,  that  the  psychologies  of  fiction 
fail  short  of  the  adult.  Ahd  this,  surely,  is 
Angus  Wilson’s  point:  to  make  the  leisured, 
subtly  dated  structure  of  the  book  wholly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  its  autumnal  theme.  At  every  point 
this  novel  communicates  the  passing  of  middle- 
class  England.”  George  Steiner 

New  Statesman  74:436  O  6  ’67  1300w 

Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  10:10  Ja  18  ’68 
1850w 

“Angus  Wilson  handles  his  large  dramatis 
personae  with  astonishing  skill,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  relationships  between  them  are 
all  sharply  delineated.  It  is  hard  to  tliink  of 
anyone  currently  writing  fiction  in  English 
who  commands  such  technical  virtuosity.  .  .  . 
We  are  constantly  forced  to  look  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  behind  the  characters  and  incidents  that 
the  author  parades  so  beguilingly  before  us, 
and  we  thus  see  them  as  a  paradigm  of  the 
histoi-y  of  20th-century  England,  both  socially 
and  politically,  'though  presented  as  a  comedy 
(and  the  book  is  often  extremely  funny),  the 
subject  is,  as  the  title  reminds  us,  a  serious 
one.  ‘No  Laughing  Matter’  is  certainly  a  tour 
de  force,  but  the  technique  is  never  just  an 
end  in  itself.”  Richard  Boston 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  N  26  ’67  1550w 

Reviewed  by  R.  A.  Sokolov  _ 

Newsweek  ‘70:114B  N  20  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:27  N  18  ’67  llOOw 

TLS  p933  O  5  ’67  1350w 


WILSON.  CARTER.  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight.  223p  $4.95  Lippincott 

67-20289 

“Bernice  Sessions  enrepreneur,  fat  and  fifty- 
five,  Southern.  .  .  .  lives  in  Georgetown,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  with  Mother,  who  is  eighty- 
seven.  .  .  .  Bernice  is  founder-president  ,  of 

Sessions  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.  .  .  .  which,  like 
Mother,  is  about  to  go  out  of  business.  [But] 
Bernice,  bred  to  an  obsolete  gentility  and 
forced  out  into  the  cold,  hard  world  of  com¬ 
merce  in  order  to  feed  herself  and  Mother,  is 
going  to  save  herself  and  her  tiny  empire  no 
matter  who  gets  cut  down  in  the  process.’ 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  Alice  McCahill 

Best  Sell  27:254  O  1  67  860w 

Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Badger 

Library  J  92:2813  Ag  ’67  140w 

“Bernice  has  always  been  vain  and  lachry¬ 
mose  and  aggressive,  a,nd  in  middle  age  she 
has  become  a  nasty,  piece  of  work,  but  she 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  familiarity  with 
her  does  not  breed  contempt  for  her.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  novel  is  a  tour  de  force.  His  portrayal 
of  a  noisy  wasted  human  life  is  unforgettable, 
because  the  final  impression  we  retain  is  that 
the  life  was  valuable  and  will  never  cease  to 
be  valuable  Nobody  who  reads  even  the  first 
five  pages  of  the  stoiy  of  Bernice  Sessions 
can  think  for  a  minute  that  she  is  to  be  dis¬ 
counted.  Yorker  43:212  O  28  ’67  220w 


“At  fifty- five,  .  .  .  when  [her]  mother  dies 
and  the  business  falls.  [Bernice]  needs  a  re¬ 
serve  of  character  that  simply  isn  t  there. 
The  result,  underneath  all  the  gag  lines,  is 
an  ugly  picture  of  mental  and  emotional  nudity, 
'rhe  manor  has  been  razed,  and  nothing  of 
value  remains.  Since  Georgetown  has  its  spe¬ 
cial  faults,  the  chance  for  meaningful  irony 
is  there;  but  the  author  doesn’t  bring  it  off. 
He  cuts  back  and  forth  between  subtlety  and 
near  farce,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear  to 
the  reader.  Structural  gminiicks  abound,  and 
these  plus  the  overlong  flashbacks,  blunt  the 
point.  'Phere  are  high  spots — fresh  humor  and 
incisive  observation  of  a  fascinating  social 
arena — but  they  are  not  frequent  enough.  Part 
of  the  problem  may  be  that  the  subject  was 
better  chosen  than  handled.”  John  Greenya 
Sat  R  50:60  N  25  ’67  400w 


WILSON,  COLIN.  Chords  and  discords;  purely 
personal  opinions  on  music  [Eng  title: 
Brandy  of  the  dammed].  215p  $4.95  Crown 
780.1  Music— Analysis,  appreciation 

66-16117 

“This  book  was  written  for  pleasure,  not 
because  I  have  any  important  thesis  about 
music  that  I  want  to  communicate.  Its  aim  is 
.  .  .  to  communicate  some  of  the  results  of 
twenty  years  of  enthusiastic  listening  to 
music.”  (Introd) 


“[Wilson’s]  essays  include  an  lUummating 
study  of  late  lyth-century  romanticism,  fresh 
looks  at  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  various  as¬ 
pects  of  modern  music  and  musicians  (in¬ 
cluding  jazz,  Bartok  and  Delius),  English  and 
Ameiican  music  and  opera.  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
his  is  an  exceptionally  healthy  book  because 
it  is  not  bounded  by  the  usual  number  of 
prejudices  and  his  style  is  warm  and  friendly. 

P.  L.  Miller 

Library  J  91:4667  O  1  ’66  230w 
“One  might  be  able  to  accept  the  superficial¬ 
ity  of  the  musical  judgments  if  one  could  at 
the  same  tame  accept  [Wilson’s]  own  valuation 
of  what  he  calls  ‘existential  criticism.’  Perhaps 
the  most  depressing  thing  about  a  book  that 
claims  to  be  written  for  pleasure  ...  is  the 
callow  way  in  which  composer  after  composer 
is  dismissed  as  ‘immature’ — not  a  great  man 
and  therefore,  by  definition,  not  a  great  com¬ 
poser.  .  .  .  He  has  certainly  listened,  after  a 
fashion,  to  an  awful  lot  of  music,  yet  on  his 
own  evidence  he  seems  to  respond  to  it  in  an 
essentially  literary  way.”  Jeremy  Noble 

New  Statesman  68:930  D  11  ’64  200w 


“[Mr.  Wilson]  goes  so  badly  astray  musically 
that  he  can  think  of  Brahms  as  one  of  Nature’s 
rhapsodists  instead  of  a  composer  in  whom  the 
identity  of  the  processes  of  invention  and  varia¬ 
tion  can  be  most  clearly  seen.  .  .  .  Against 
[his]  cheerful  blunders — and  there  is  something 
engaging  in  the  frank  way  Mr.  Wilson  pours 
out  his  immediate  reactions  to  what  he  hears 
— there  are  to  be  set  many  flashes  of  insight. 

.  .  .  The  liveliness  of  his  mind  and  the  sparks 
which  come  off  it  in  showers  make  stimulating 
reading.  His  attitude  as  an  eclectic  listener 
and  an  amateur  are  frankly  admitted.  .  .  .  But 
what  undermines  his  judgments  is  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  musical  experience  based  on  the 
gramophone.” 

TLS  pllOO  D  3  ’64  850w 


WILSON,  COLIN.  Introduction  to  the  new 
existentialism.  ISSp  $4.95  Houghton 

142  Existentialism  67-15030 

“The  philosophy  that  is  at  present  known  as 
existentialism  is  identified  mainly  with  the 
names  of  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger  and  Sartre. 
It  is  fundamentally  pessimistic — even  nihilistic 
— and  a  limit  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
its  development.  ...  In  the  six  volumes  of  my 
‘Outsider  sequence’,  [The  Outsider,  BRD  1956, 
Religion  and  the  Rebel,  BRD  1957.  The  Stature 
of  Man,  BRD  1960,  The  Strength  to  Dream, 
BRD  1963,  Origins  of  the  Sexual  Impulse,  BRD 
1963,  Beyond  the  Outsider,  BRD  1965],  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  a  ‘new  existentialism’ 
that  will  possess  .  .  .  the  possibility  of  future 
development.  The  present  book  is  an  attempt 
to  present  the  basic  arguments  ...  in  a  simple 
and  non- technical  language  for  the  ordinary 
intelligent  reader.”  (Pref)  Index. 


Choice  4:854  O  ’67  180w 

“Wilson  has  been  ti-ying  to  become  an  in¬ 
sider  ever  since  The  Outsider  pushed  him  Into 
fame.  His  introduction  brings  him  back  again. 
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WILSON,  COl.\H— Continued 
Sounding-  more  responsible  than  before,  he  is 
alert  to  the  new  Interests  In  phenomenology 
and  evolution,  which  he  Is  concex-ned  to  wed 
to  existentialism.  Existentialism,  he  feels,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  gloomy  absurdist  crowd 
and  he  wants  to  rescue  it  for  the  now  people. 
Christian  existentialism  is  passingly  dis¬ 
missed.” 

Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  6  '67  70w 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Perkins 

Library  J  92:1938  My  16  ’67  330w 
Reviewed  by  Christopher  Ricks 

New  Statesman  71:695  My  13  '66  650w 
“The  first  half  of  [this]  .  .  .  book  offers  a 
historical  survey  that  is  marred  by  breathtak¬ 
ing  misrepresentations  of  Descartes,  Kant  and 
Husserl.  Then  comes  the  central  charge  against 
‘the  old  existentialism':  it  was  pessimistic, 
while  Wilson,  taking  heart  from  man’s  ‘peak 
experiences,’  is  optimistic.  But  his  brisk  chat¬ 
ter  and  constant  name-dropping  cannot  allay 
the  impression  that  his  optimism  is  as  shal¬ 
low  as  his  unreflective  contrast  of  ‘optimism’ 
and  ‘pessimism.’  ’’Walter  Kaufmann 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  30  ’67  500w 
“Mr.  Wilson’s  concern  is  not  ‘.  .  .  whether 
philosophy  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  about 
the  meaning  of  human  existence:  this  1  take 
for  granted’.  To  take  this  for  granted  is  well 
enough.  But  what  he  also  takes  for  granted 
is  that  it  is  clear  what  such  questions  would 
mean,  and  how  one  would  know  whether  an 
answer  was  good  or  bad.  This  is  what  vitiates 
the  author’s  attempt.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  has  some 
things  which  are  worth  saying,  particularly  in 
his  criticisms  and  assessments  of  other  writers: 
but  his  positive  thesis  will  appeal  only  to  those 
■who,  like  himself  have  rejected  traditional  reli¬ 
gious  and  ethical  systems  but  stiU  demand  an 
‘answer’  to  life,  a  ‘meaning.’  ” 

TLS  p72  Ja  26  ’67  1060w 


WILSON,^  DOROTHY  CLARKE.  Handicap 
race;  the  inspiring  story  of  Roger  Arnett. 
278p  pi  $5.95  McGraw 

B  or  92  Arnett,  Roger.  Physically  handi¬ 
capped — Rehabilitation  67-22975 

.  The  biography  of  a  former  track  star  who, 
following  an  accident  in  1931,  became  a  para¬ 
plegic.  “This  is  the  story  of  his  triumphant 
comeback  in  which  he  married,  adopted  chil¬ 
dren,  established  a  flourishing  gladioli  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  by  using  ingenious  devices,  once 
again  became  mobile  and  independent.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J) 


Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson  has  written  six 
novels,  one  of  which  won  the  Westminster 
Fiction  Award.  She  is  the  author  of  ‘Doctor 
Ida’  IBRD  1960],  the  biography  of  Dr  Ida 
Scudder.  ‘Handicap  Race’  Is  written  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  care.  Mention  of  definite  places, 
schools,  and  colleges  add  to  its  reality  and 
factual  quality.  Recommended  to  all.”  Alice 

TVT  o  £»  "h  1 1 1 

Best  Sell  27:296  N  1  ’67  750w 
“This  story  is  amazing,  a  testimony  to  the 
power  and  resilience  of  the  human  body  and 
spirit.  Written  simply,  and  presenting  Roger 
Arnett  as  he  might  be  seen  by  his  factory 
and  farm  personnel  or  by  family  or  friends, 
this  biography  -will  appeal  to  many  readers 
in  public  and  school  libraries.”  R.  R.  Gambee 
Library  J  92:3413  O  1  ’67  140w 


WILSON,  EDMUND.  Europe  without  Baedeker: 
sketches  among  the  ruins  of  Italy,  Greece 
and  England,  together  with  Notes  from  a 
European  diary:  1963-1964.  2d  ed  467p  $6.95 
Farrar,  Straus 


914  Europe — Description  and  travel 

66-14040 

For  descriptive  notes,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Choice  4:412  Je  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 

New  Statesman  74:357  S  22  ’67  650w 
TLS  pll84  D  7  ’67  750w 


EDMUND.  Galahad  [and]  I  thought 
of  Daisy,  rev  ed  316p  $5.50  Farrar,  Straus 

^  67-16012 

This  volume  consists  of  Galahad,  a  revised 
version  of  a  short  story  (first  published  in  1927) 
about  religion  and  sex  In  the  lives  of  prep 


school  boys  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds.  I 
Thought  of  Daisy  is  a  novel  which  recounts  the 
reactions  of  a  young  man  who  comes  to  New 
York  just  after  World  War  I  and  meets  life, 
especially  as  typified  by  two  girls,  Daisy,  a 
chorus  girl,  and  Rita,  a  young  poet.  For  pre¬ 
vious  edition  see  BRD  1929. 


“In  the  foreword  to  [the  novel]  Wilson 
admits  his  indebtedness  to  Joyce  and  Proust 
for  [its]  schematic  structure,  .  .  .  and  with 
characteristic  honesty  suggests  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  novel  may  be  traced  to  tlie  scheme. 
.  .  .  Wilson  sets  forth  a  strong  disclaimer  of 
resemblance  of  his  fictional  characters  to  actual 
people,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  Rita 
as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  or  of  Grosbeaks 
as  [Wilson’s  intellectual  pilot.  Christian]  Gauss. 
Because  of  the  portrait  of  Rita  this  reviewer 
has  his  first  really  clear  Impression  of  Millay. 

.  .  .  The  fact  is  that  [the  novel]  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  level  of  intellectual  romance  (if 
there  is  such  a  thing).  .  .  .  The  novel  is  full 
of  lightning  flashes  of  criticism,  the  search 
of  the  narrator  for  his  metier.”  Karl  Shapiro 
Book  Week  p5  Je  25  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensohn 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  6  ’67 
38  Ow 


“[The  revised  version  of  Daisy]  seems  now  to 
have  two  chief  values — as  a  period  novel  of  an 
earlier  Bohemian  age,  and  as  the  final  text  of 
an  early  work  by  a  major  literary  critic  who 
wrote  novels,  plays,  and  verse.  Galahad  ...  is 
weU  told,  but;  after  40  years  lacks  the  freshness 
and  impact  it  had  at  first.  Recommended  for 
American  literature  collections  in  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  F.  N.  Jones 

Library  J  92:2437  Je  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  156:20  Je  17  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  John  Thompson 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:8  S  28  ’67  1960w 
Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  9  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  60:17  J1  1  ’67  650w 


iinese  stories]  are  now  reissued  at  [Wil¬ 
son  s]  suggestion  because  of  their  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  memoirs  [A  Prelude,  BRD  1967] 

.  .  Both  stories  are  intelligent  and  keenly 

observed— especially  the  boozy,  raffish  Village 
scenes  in  Daisy— but  like  most  of  Wilson’s 
fictional  life  studies,  they  suffer  from  too  much 
study  and  too  little  life.  ’Their  overall  scheme 
IS  documentary:  characters  exist  mainly  to 
illustrate  the  scheme.  What  saves  them  from 
being  mere  period  pieces  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  superior  documentaries.  The  screen  of 
analysis  that  Novelist  Wilson  throws  up  between 
the  reader  and  the  material  may  obscure  the  vi¬ 
tal  images  of  art,  but  it  casts  a  reflection  of 
a  first-rate  critical  mind  at  work  on  part  of 
an  impressive  American  chronicle.” 

Time  89:98  Je  23  ’67  370w 


WILSON,  EDMUND.  A  prelude:  landscapes, 
characters  and  conversations  from  the  ear- 
lier  years  of  my  life.  278p  pi  $6.60  Farrar, 
Straus 

SIS  67-15011 

'The  author  of  The  Bit  Between  My  Teeth; 
a  Literary  Chronicle  of  1950-1965  (BRD  1965) 
presents  a  ‘first  instalment**  (coveriner  the 
years  1908-1919)  of  his  journal,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  record  what  seemed  to  him  slg- 
than  day-to-day  events.  In- 
cluded  jh  the  last  section  are  two  short 
The  death  of  a  soldier,  and  Lieutenant 
Franklin.  The  contents  of  this  book  previous¬ 
ly  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker. 


®  ^  miscellany.  Though  basically  a 
jouriml,  it  contains  two  good  short  stories. 

wearisome  reading  for  the  most 
f  .  •  . ;  •  with  so  many  American 
experience  of  war  itself  which 
existential  man  to  the  nature  of 
AmGrica,  a.n(i  himsGlf,  ,  ,  ,  CTh©  wa^r  storlGsl 
show  a  remarkable  ear  for  the  lower,  more  ex¬ 
otic  leyels  of  speech.  The  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sadly  behind  the  timea  as  If  in  1918 

the  Shap'iro^*^®  movements  of 

Book  Week  p5  Je  26  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Alan  Levensohn 

Science  Monitor  p7  Jl  e  ’67 
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Reviewed  by  Andrew  Twlnbull 

Harper  235:120  S  ’67  1200W 

R.evi6wed  bv  Jon6S 

Library  J  92:iil61  J0  1  '67  120w 
“[Wilson’s]  social  history — of  the  American 
upper  middle  cases  in  the  early  y^rs  of  the 
century— adds  little  to  what  is  weU-known.  and 
Wilson’s  family  and  early  friends  are  not  in 
themselves  interesting  figures.  Xhe'  story  of 
Wilson’s  early  intellectual  development  is  (one 
may  say)  routine,  his  army  experiences  me 
dull,  and  his  contempora,ry  observations— 
lists  of  slang  phrases  and  locution,  etc. — axe 
limp  compared  with  Ripse  in 

Wilson’s  Princeton  friend,  Scott  hitzgerma 
[BKD  19451.  Two  early  Wilson  short  .stories 
that  have,  justifiably,  been  out  of  print  for 
some  yeai'S  are  here  returned  to  unflattering 
light.”  Stanley  Kauffmann 

New  Repub  166:20  Je  17  67  660w 

Reviewed^y^W^S^^ritcliett^  S  22  ’67  650w 

Reviewed  by^John^Thompson^  S  28  ’67  1950w 

Reviewed  by  R.  G.  Davis  snnn!' 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  J1  9  67  800w 

"On  first  glance,  the  book  seems  pasted  to¬ 
gether  out  of  a  loose,  random  assemblage  of 
fottings,  bits  and  pieces,  odds  and  ends  from  a 
writers  notebook.  'To  make  a  bwk,  Wilson 
himself  admits  that  h0  had  to  fill  out  the 
‘scrappy’  notations  .with,  remmiscenc^.  But 
the  first  impression  is  misleading.  A 
is  in  a  deceptive  way,  sufficiently  unifl^,  not 
oi^y  by  its  ^chronological  order,  but  by  iffi 

sWe'i  with  "b'rfe^f  ^o^nv^?'sations  ovlrgel’r^  aig 
recorded,  the  period  smartness  of  gay  blad^ 
America’s  last  age  of  innocence.  .  .  .  Every¬ 
one  sounds  like  Oscar  Wilde  on  an  off  day.  .  .  • 
On  every  pagein  quips  and  witticisms,  chM- 
acter  skettmes  and  landscape  painting, 
heading  lists  and  brief  apergus  on  writer  and 

,  1 _ ^■\x7iicn'n  serving  his  apprenticeship  as 

mSsIlwiist  and  novehft  of  nianners.  litera^ 
mffiic  Ind  social  historian.  Language,  his  life- 
innl?  fffisession.  beats  against.  Ws 
muftitudinous  ways  of  sounding  American. 

Saul  Maloff^^^^^j^  26  ’67  750w 

Review|d^by  Gvan^^nemoKs^^^ 

Time  89:98  Je  23  ’67  370w 

“Tt  would  seem  of  special  significance  that 
Wfison’s  n^est  venture  is  the  nearest 
his  come  to  autobiography--even 
fhnJieh  in  an  odd  sense,  autobiography  is 
dramatically  avoided  by  the  pattern  of  presen- 
i-otion  fie  chooses.  A  Prelude  is  the  first  of  a 
nroTected  flTe  or  tix-yolume  version  of  his 
Tournals  modernized  with  a  present-day 
^ontarv  We  might  have  expected  to  have 

^h®rd&me®nt*’o?°hit'  vle^  'ortht'.wS^fd:^'in 

S?x^s  f  ri 

trit1in^ce"in%e?so"nal 

feelfntf"-  inImAS'e  '^llt  °  co\ne"s'’''th??ugh 

from  lilS-rL's^rD  T’ef 750w”®“"^” 

Va  Q  R  44:xxviii  winter  ’68  150w 


vA/ii  dON  EDWARD  ADRIAN.  Dlaiw  of  the 
Discovery  expedition  to  the  Anterctfc  Regions 
I'lm -191)1 '  ed.  from  the  uiss.  In  the 

Qoott^'^Pclar  res.  inst,  Cambridge,  by  Ann 
iawurs  4lW  H  col  11  maps  Humanities  press 

"W.l.on  rto 

“S’lnd  (Stollia  SfS  'aSSiblnl“th™dSy;S; 

§fu°]SaS“|iaf,  -i,4t,^era?s’iLuri?,™°=x”; 

mans  Biographic^  noteron  the  expedl- 
(LlbraiV  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“These  diaries  of  those  three  years  In  the 
Antarctic  wastes  (published  here  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  for  the  first  time)  read,  for  aU  their  ex¬ 
otic  content,  like  something  written  from  a 
peaceful,  devout  English  study.  They  are  calm 
and  amused  and  full  of  sensual  delight,  as  are 
his  paintings  and  drawings,  particularly  those 
of  the  Antarctic  birds  and  animals.  .  .  .  A  hand¬ 
some,  humane,  and  rewarding  book.  K.  G. 
Jackson 

Harper  234:113  Ap  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  N.  T.  Corley 

Library  J  92:2151  Je  1  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  R.  L  Tobin 

Sat  R  60:25  Ji  1  ’67  420w 

“[Wilson’s  diary]  is  a  moving  self-portrait 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who 
ever  participated  in  Antarctic  exploration. 
Wilson  was  both  a  physician  and  a  zoologist. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  inexhaustible 
energy,  for  he  was  continuously  busy  in  both 
capacities.  ...  In  addition  to  his  many  other 
gifts,  Wilson  was  a  sensitive  artist.  [The  book 
contains]  47  reproductions  of  his  own  water- 
colors,  which  portray  with  great  fidelity  the 
unusual  colors  one  finds  in  Antarctica.  The 
Scott  Polar  Research  Institute  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  sponsoring  this  volume.  It  fills  a 
great  void  in  the  records  of  Scott’s  first  ex¬ 
pedition.  but  it  does  more  than  that.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  diaries  In  the  English  language. 
It  is  a  ‘must’  for  every  student  of  Antarctic 
exploration,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  general  reader.”  L.  M.  Gould 
Science  156:786  My  12  ’67  700w 


WILSON,  EVERETT  Km  jt.  ed.  College  peer 
groups.  See  Newcomb,  ’ll.  M. 


WILSON,  GARFF  B.  A  history  of  .itmerlcan 
acting.  310p  il  $6.95  Ind.  unlv.  press 

792  Actors  and  actresses.  Acting — History. 

Theater — U.S.  66-12736 

This  book  is  an  “attempt  to  see  the  whole 
of  American  acting,  to  classify  the  actors  Into 
schools,  to  relate  the  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  actors’  art,  to  treat  the  influence 
of  popular  theater  on  more  serious  drama. 
(Am  Lit) 


“Mr.  Wilson  [has  written]  well  and  succinct¬ 
ly,  courageously  accepting  the  fact  that  he 
must  often  base  his  conclusions  on  the  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  predecessors  who  never  saw  the 
actors  they  wrote  about  .  .  .  and  that  contem¬ 
porary  critics  will  generally  see  only  the  things 
their  critical  theory  has  taught  them  to  look 
for  (e.g.,  consistency  of  characterization,  a 
strong  principle  of  nineteenth-century  literary 
psychology).  ...  If  he  divides  his  work  into 
.  .  [categories,  the  author]  recognizes  that 
the  very  compactness  of  his  subject  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  ninteenth  century  moved 
artistically  led  to  a  mingling  of  styles.  .  .  .  He 
is  particularly  good  on  such  generally  neglected 
figures  as  McCullough  and  Mowatt,  but  his  pro¬ 
gram  sometimes  forces  him  into  a  kind  of 
catalogue.  Burton,  Gilbert,  and  Warren,  for 
example,  pass  too  rapidly  across  his  stage. 

A.  S.  Downer 

Am  Lit  39:127  Mr  ’67  650w 

Choice  3:1142  E  ’67  90w 

Reviewed  by  H.  C.  Heffner 

J  Am  Hist  63:794  Mr  ’67  400w 

“This  first  history  of  American  acting  con¬ 
sists  of  sketches  of  the  principal  actors,  utiliz¬ 
ing  contemporary  description  and  criticism. 

The  work  is  limited  largely  to  the  19th 
ceritt.iry  •  •  V^ciluS/ble  find  f3,sciri3,tiiis»  this 
book:  but  the  author’s  accuracy  can  be  no 
better  than  his  sources,  many  secondary.  .  .  . 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  coming  out  In 
1966  should  quote  an  Encyclopedia  Britannlca 
flrtirlp  from  a  volume  dated  i960  as  the  latest 
fnformation  on  the  Stanislavsky  MethocL 
Though  as  Mr.  Wilson  claims,  not  enough 
time  has  elapsed  for  a  truly  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  modern  actors.  Stark  Young  s  dis- 
cerning’  writings  should  not  have  been  ignored, 
nor  Robert  Lewis’s  and  more  recent  works  on 
the  Stanislavsky  Method:  present-day  actors 
would  then  have  found  the  book  more  worth¬ 
while.”  A.  G.  Owen 

Library  J  91:3760  Ag  ’66  370w 


Choice  4:1027  N  ’67  120w 
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WILSON,  HAROLD.  Purpose  and  power;  se¬ 
lected  speeches;  with  a  new  foreword  by  the 
author  written  especially  for  the  Am.  edition 
[EnK  title;  Purpose  in  power],  194p  $.5  Hough¬ 
ton 

942.086  Great  Britain. — Politics  and  govern¬ 
ment — 1946-  .  Great  Britain — Economic  poli¬ 
cy.  Great  Britain — Foreign  relations 

66-19842 

“A  collection  of  speeches  made  by  Wilson 
from  the  time  of  his  becoming  Prime  Minister 
of  England  in  October  1964,  through  the  first 
year  of  his  Labour  Government  in  November 
1965.  Speeches  include  those  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  death.  Britain's 
struggle  for  economic  advance,  a  favorable 
trade  balance,  domestic  problems,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  Labour  Party 
program.”  (Choice) 


Reviewed  by  V.  S.  Kearney 

America  116:693  N  26  ’66  60w 
“Wilson  writes  in  an  interesting  and  clear 
style.  The  book  will  be  of  value  to  students  of 
contemporary  British  government  and  politics.” 
Choice  4:348  My  ’67  lOOw 
“This  can  be  regarded  as  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  Purpo.se  in  Politics  [BRD  1964].  In  the 
^rher  work,  Wi.'son,  as  Leader  of  the  Labour 
Party,  told  of  his  program  if  his  party  should 
come  to  power.  The  present  book  traces  how 
this  program  has  been  fulfilled.  .  .  .  Needed  in 
lar^e  and  medium«size  public  libraries,  and  as 
required  reading  for  those  studying  history  and 
political  science.”  P.  W.  Pilby 

Library  J  91:5985  D  1  '66  140w 


WILSON,  HOWARD,  Jt.  auth.  Championship 
judo.  See  Kurihara,  T. 


WILSON,  JAMES  Q.,  ed.  Urban  renewal:  the 
record  and  the  controversy.  683p  11  $10  Mass. 
Inst,  of  technology 

711  Urban  renewal  66-14344 

This  book  “attempts  to  offer  a  representative 
selection  of  writings  on  urban  renewal.  .  .  . 

provide  a  ready  source  In 
which  the  reader  <^n  find  the  best  materials 
on  the  history  of  the  progi-am;  Its  theory  and 
practice;  the  legal,  political,  social,  economic, 
and  design  Issues  Involved;  and  both  sides  of 
some  of  the  controversies  surrounding  the  pro¬ 
gram.  (Introd)  Index. 


“[These  essays  are]  by  Individuals  nil 
to  discuss  urban  renewal 
T  I  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Center  for  Urban  Studies,  a  cooperative 
endeavor  of  M.I.T.  and  Harvard,  It  ought  to 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  field.  It  Is  not 
two  of  the  essays  were  printed 
somewhere  else  earlier  .  .  .  and  most  of  them 
are  easily  accessible  In  the  original  form  In  any 
good  library.  There  is  no  attempt  to  link  the 
several  Pieces  together  to  form  a  coherent 
whole.  .  .  .  This  book  (or  non -book)  suffers  in 
comparison  to  such  studies  as  S.  Greer’s  Urban 
Renewal  and  American  Cities  IBRD  1967]  In¬ 
tended  as  a  reference  book  and  text,  it  might 
have  limited  utility  as  either.”  migm 

Choice  3:962  D  ’66  220w 
Christian  Century  83:656  My  IS  '66  30w 
"A  problem  sure  to  increase  in  magnitude 
fn  urban  renewal  needs  the  sustained 

interest  of  our  people,  and  books  like  this  one 
facts  for  discussion.  For  colleges. 

public  libraries,  and  those 
ie^  :^tts^  pupils  confront  real  prob- 

Llbrary  J  91:3461  J1  '66  160w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Abrams 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  J1  16  ’67  430w 

'"litemtuVe.°S^^y^e]er^L* 


'^BuPgess.  ANTHONY  BURGESS.  See 


781.6  Jazz  music.  Musicians,  American 
..At  A  66-24251 

?!  World  War  H  there  were 
major  changes  In  the  musical  and  econmnk 


nature  of  jazz.  .  .  .  [In  this  review  the  author] 
covers  the  creation  of  bop,  modern,  cool,  and 
avant-garde  jazz  as  well  as  the  revival  of  tra¬ 
ditional  jazz.  He  discusses  personalities,  styles, 
and  infiuences  of  the  period.”  (Library  J) 
Discography.  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:432  Je  ’67  170w 


‘.Although  the  basic  Information  Is  there,  the 
writing  style  occasionally  falls  below  what  It 
should  be.  A  short  glossary  of  little  worth  Is 
included  along  with  a  skimpy  discography.  This 
book  will  serve  a  transitional  function  until 
a  more  comprehensive  and  better-written  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  can  be  published.  However, 
It  does  contain  information  that  will  make 
It  valuable  to  any  library  building  a  well- 
rounded  jazz  history  collection.”  C.  M.  Weisen- 
berg 


i_iui  ary 


.  J.X  <  d  ct 


- .  _  „  _  u  <  X  <  u  w 

“In  the  1940’s  when  the  musical  pendulum 
swung  away  from  swing,  jazz  made  a  come¬ 
back.  John  S.  Wilson,  jazz  critic  for  The 
New  York  Times  and  High  Fidelity  Magazine, 
has  written  a  detailed  account  of  that  come¬ 
back.  In  his  compact  book,  he  offers  intel- 
ligent  analysis  of  the  various  directions  jazz 
has  taken  in  the  past  two  decades.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p45  F  26  ’67  160w 


WILSON,  MILTON,  ed.  To  every  thing  there 
Is  a  season.  See  Beny,  R. 


WILSON,  MITCHELL.  Seesaws  to  cosmic  rays; 

by  Eva  Cellini.  96p 

$4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.59  Lothrop 
530  Physics — Juvenile  literature  67-12597 
This  is  an  “introduction  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  physics.  The  diversified  fields  of 
niechamcs,  light,  electricity,  heat,  and  atomic 
physics  are  discussed.”  (Library  J)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index.  Ages  eleven  to  fourteen.”  (Sat  R) 


,  minor  fault  should  be  noted.  Some  phys. 

ical  eUects  are  introduced  but  never  fully  ex- 
Plained,  such  as  the  description  of  the  glow  in 
.eleStrqnlc  tubes  which  might  have 
been  explained  alter  the  discussion  of  the  emis- 
sion  of  light  by  atoms.  Unlike  the  more  com- 

technical  Wonders  of 
Phjslcs  by  Imdng  Adler  [BRD  1966],  Mr  WU- 
son  s  IS  an  Introductory  book  for  a  younger 
audience”  Simon  Kellman  younger 

Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  120w 
“  [Wilson  moves]  smoothly  from  the  balance 
of  forces  tq  the  quantum  theory,  while  staying 
m  tune  with  a  youngster’s  everyday  thoughts 
«"nu  succeeds  remarkably 

n  bis  audience's  level, 

while  retaining,  the  precision  of  language  the 

excellent,  helpfully  11- 
^stratcd  book  shouldn  t  b©  read  all  at  once 
wiL+v,^'^  4,  a-Jl  be  absorbed  the  first  time  around' 
Whether  it.  is  given  directly  to  the  questioners 

texV’lt^^iV^Pin  f®  ^bat  college 

text.  It  will  help  dispel  much  of  the  cloud  that 

seems  to  envelop  physics.”  H.  W.  Hubbard 
..-PI,  ^  X.  R  Pt  2,  p43  My  7  '67  isllw 

great  a  research  physicist,  covers  a 

deal  of  territory  In  an  informal  but  die"- 
Cre  with  ze^t  the  pleit- 

Sfi  exploration.  .  .  The  examnl^** 

and. illustrations  are  lucid,  the  historlclu  mfore 

Sat  R  50:58  My  13  ’67  90w 


.$6  95  Little  Island;  a  novel.  399p 

from®  a  f^Pently  iiXorcH 

fh®e"r  \^i"l'’^^iuch  y'ounfi? 

XHdf‘®'?olst®^&  for  gold®  off”  the 

making-  money,  lites  to  plav  with 

.Tanus  Island  for  an  idvll  marred®”h? 
^sessions  the  importunities  of  N'ort’l 

cnpany  belnr 'u.ed”'S,"Sivg.'"„p%»  J}o£| 
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activities  further  distress  them,  but  Ben  and 
Penny  have  a  rapport  which  helps  them  rise 
above  it  all.”  (Library  J) 


“As  Scott  Fitzgerald  put  it,  the  really  wealthy 
are  different.  Sloan  Wilson  takes  us  on  a  tour 
of  that  strange  world  of  the  immensely  rich 
and  he  has  produced  another  novel  that  should 
join  the  ranks  of  his  other  best  sellers.  .  .  .  The 
plot  covei'S  the  excitement  of  a  treasure  hunt 
over  land  and  sea  and  under  the  sea.  It  deals 
with  the  cover  story  of  a  movie  being  shot  on 
location.  Throughout  it  all,  right  up  to  the 
surprising  climax,  the  heavy  oppressiveness  of 
opulence  is  felt  by  all  except  the  wealthy.  There 
is  also  a  tender  love  story.”  Charles  DoUen 
Best  Sell  27:284  O  15  ’67  330w 


“Ever  since  ‘The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel 
Suit’  IBRD  1955],  Sloan  Wilson  has  been  build¬ 
ing  fictional  cases  for  the  individual,  against 
the  organization,  in  his  new  novel  he  has  caught 
up  with  the  latest  publicized  brand  of  anti¬ 
individualism,  the  'invasion  of  privacy.’  But 
though  he  mouths  all  the  liberal  pieties.  Mr. 
Wilson  seems  strangely  at  odds  witn  his  plati¬ 
tudes.  .  .  .  Powers  find  Clay’s  pi-ying  deplorable. 
But  Mr.  Wilson — in  practice,  at  least — is  with 
Clay.  He  makes  us  a  party  to  his  voyeurism, 
slipping  us  behind  bedroom  doors  to  witness 
detailed  scenes.  When  Clay  decides  to  pit  a 
horse  against  sharks  to  ‘enliven’  the  underwater 
movie  he  and  Powers  are  making.  Powers  is 
appalled.  The  author  apparently  is  not.  Hero 
and  heroine  rather  pompously  agree  that  ‘the 
exploitation  of  cruelty  is  worse  than  cruelty  it¬ 
self.’  But  Mr.  Wilson  exploits  away,  giving  his 
readers  the  ‘killing  orgy’  in  its  full  horror.” 
Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB14  N  2  ’67 
260w 

“Mr.  Wilson’s  novel  is  slick  formula  fiction, 
with  so'ine  titillating  scenes,  and  surface  philo¬ 
sophizing.  Not  memorable,  but  it  may  well  be 
popular,  appealing  particularly  to  the  reader  of 
escape  fiction.”  J.  M.  Hoagland 

Library  J  92:3058  S  15  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p56  O  15  ’67  lOOw 


WILSON,  TREVOR.  The  downfall  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party,  1914-1935.  415p  il  $7.50  Cornell 
univ.  press 


329.942  Liberal  Party  (Great  Britain!. 
Great  Britain— Politics  and  government— 
20th  century  66-27932 


This  survey  traces  the  “decline  of  the  British 
Liberal  Party  following  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  1.  In  1914  the  Liberals  were  the  ruling 
political  force  in  Britain.  Four  years  later 
they  suffered  irreparable  losses  at  the  polls, 
and  by  1935  this  historic  Party  ceased  to  exist 
in  any  effective  sense.  .  .  .  (The  author!  makes 
use  of  .  .  .  the  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
private  letters  and  published  memoirs  of  the 
significant  figures  of  the  time.  .  .  .  [The]  ac¬ 
tions  and  motives  of  the  principal  characters 
— Herbert  Asquith.  Edward  Grey,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  David  Lloyd  George  [are  ana¬ 
lyzed].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  P.  P.  Poirier  _ 

Am  Hist  R  73:141  O  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  J.  B.  Christoph 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:1143  D  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  A.  F.  Havighurst  _ 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:147  J1  ’67  600w 
Choice  4:573  J1  ’67  180w 

“As  Dr  Wilson  makes  abundantly  clear,  de¬ 
bate  about  the  health  and  life- expectation  of 
pre-1914  Liberalism  is  futile  and  irrelevant  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  1914-1918  war  dealt  it 
a  devastatingly  mortal  injury.  A  party  dedi¬ 
cated  to  principles  of  decency  in  public  affairs 
simply  was  not  capable  of  waging  twentieth 
century  war.  Lloyd  George,  a  rogue  politician 
of  immense,  largely  undirected,  energy,  saw 
this  very  clearly.  .  .  .  [The  author]  gives  full, 
and  very  entertaining,  value  to  the  personali¬ 
ties  aspect  of  the  Liberal  decline.,  as  indeed 
anyone  dealing  with  Lloyd  George  is  bound  to 
do.  But  unquestionably  the  most  Important 
and  illuminating  section  of  this  book  is  its 
consideration  of  the  shattering  impact  of  the 
war  on  the  fundamental  structure  and  Ideology 

of  the  220:450  J1  30  ’66  760w 

Reviewed  by  H.  J.  Steck 

Library  J  92:1008  Mr  1  ’67  170w 
“There  is  much  good  sense  In  Dr  Wilson’s 
narrative.  His  eye  for  the  significant  and  re¬ 
vealing  quotation  Is  acute.  His  portrait  of 


Asquith  Is  justifiably  critical  though  still  too 
kind.  But  the  ‘element  of  incomprehensibility 
which  he  finds  in  Lloyd  George’s  behaviour 
cannot  be  described  as  'the  urge  to  act  a,nd 
then  find  out  where  his  action  led  .  Impulsive 
as  he  was,  the  Welshman  rarely  acted  without 
calculation.  .  .  .  [The  author’s] ,  discussion  of 
the  wartime  origins  of  the  Liberal,  split  is 
thinly  documented  and  (notwithstanding  some 
deft  rebuttal  of  other  historians)  often  uncon¬ 
vincing.  However,  in  telling  the  sad  history  of 
Liberal  division  and  decline  in  the  ’Twenties 
he  breaks  new  ground  and  elucidates  the  par¬ 
liamentary  manoeuvrings  and  electoral  ,  per¬ 
formances  of  the  period.”  Cameron  Hazlehurst 
New  Statesman  72:294  Ag  26  66  480w 
New  Yorker  42:130  F  4  ’67  120w 
“Mr.  Trevor  Wilson,  dealing  with  the  days 
when  the  Liberal  sun  was  darkened,  and  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  was  low  .  .  .  digs  below 
the  familiar  sources  to  the  papers  of  some  of 
the  lesser  participants  and  especially  to the 
archives  of  the  Liberal  Federations.  .  .  . ,  [His 
book]  gives  a  detailed  and  refreshing  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  tribulations  of  Liberalism,  in  the 
first  war  (where  it  is  especially  instructive)  and 
it  forms  a  welcome  corrective  to  some  of  the 
songs  of  that  ministrel  boy  of  Conservatism- 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  .  .  .  [The  author],  amid 
the  subtleties  and  complexities  of  the  Inner 
working  of  the  Liberal  Party,  is  a  sure  guide. 
TLS  p697  Ag  4  ’66  1600w 


WILSON,  WILLIAM  E.  Indiana:  a  history. 
243p  il  maps  $6.95  Ind.  univ.  press 

977.2  Indiana — ^History  66-22445 

The  professor  of  English  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  covers  Indiana  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  “The  material  is  arranged  by 
subject,  such  as  geology,  Indian  wars,,  politics, 
education  and  literature,  with  emphasis  on  the 
people  who  have  built  the  state.”  (Library  J) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“While  more  accurate  than  Gunther’s  ‘In¬ 
side’  books  [this]  seems  cut  from  the  same 
basic  pattern.  .  .  .  The  book  is  oriented  around 
biographical  vignettes:  and  the  biographical 
material  is  anecdotal.  Based  upon  secondary 
sources  of  varying  quality  and  recentness.  It 
has  unevenness  and  some  outright  error.  Wil¬ 
son  accepts  the  legend  of  the  Underground 
Railway,  for  example.  Entertaining  to  gen¬ 
eral  readers,  especially  to  those  who  have  little 
acquaintance  with  the  Hoosier  state,  but  not 
for  the  serious  student.” 

Choice  4:344  My  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  E.  D.  Elbert 

J  Am  Hist  54:126  Je  67  230w 
“Unlike  most  books  about  Indiana  produced 
during  the  state’s  sesquicentennial  celebration, 
this  is  not  a  hack-written  rehash  of  previously 
published  material,  but  a  sound,  well-written 
volume  that  will  stand  the  test  of,  time,  .  .  . 
An  essential  acquisition  for  all  Indiana  librar¬ 
ies,  and  well  recommended  for  supplementary 
reading  in  schools,  and  in  the  general  collec¬ 
tions  of  public  libraries.”  H.  E.  Srnith 
Library  J  91:5397  N  1  66  140w 


WILSON,  WOODROW.  The  papers  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  V  1:  1856-1880:  ed.  by  Arthur  S.  Link 
[and  others].  715p  $15  Princeton  univ.  press 
973.91  U.S.— History— 1866-1898.  U.S.— His¬ 
tory — 1898-  (66-10880) 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
nlViAr  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Frank  Freidel 

Am  Hist  R  73:243  O  ’67  400w 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Filler 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:205  Mr  67  600w 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Curley 

Book  Week  p5  Ja  22  ’67  lOOOw 

Choice  4:218  Ap  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  S.  D.  Nerboso 

Library  J  92:239  Ja  15  67  180w 

Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Chandler 

New  Eng  Q  40:592  D  67  860w 
TLS  p551  Je  22  ’67  800w 


WILSON,  WOODROW.  The  papers  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  v2;  1881-1884:  ed.  by  Arthur  S.  Link 
TanH  ntVier.ql  6800  il  .tlS  Princeton  univ.  press 


973.91  U.S.— History— 1865-1898. 
tory— 1898- 


U.S.— His- 
(66-10880) 


“The  documents  begin  at  the  time  of  Wilson’s 
withdrawal  from  [law  school  at]  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  end  .  .  .  when  Wilson  had  com- 
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WILSON,  WOODROW— aoMtinwed 
pleted  his  first  semester  as  a  graduate  student 
in  political  economy  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore.  .  .  .  [The  letters  cov¬ 
er]  his  unsuccessful  love  affair  with  his  cousin 
Hattie  Woodrow,  .  .  .  his  life  in  Atlanta  while 
trying  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  legal  prac¬ 
tice,  his  courtship  of  Ellen  Louise  Axson,  and 
the  first  stage  of  his  work  as  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent.  The  exchange  of  letters  between  Wilson 
and  Ellen  Axson  for  this  period  is  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  volume:  many  letters 
which  were  missing  in  earlier  printed  collections 
were  discovered  In  the  Wilson  house  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1963."  (Publisher’s  note)  Index.  For 
volume  one,  covering  the  period,  1856-188(),  see 
BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Hohl 

America  116:696  My  6  '67  30w 
‘‘[This]  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  series  of  writings  by  not¬ 
able  Americans  now  being  prepared.  .  .  .  The 
editors  of  the  present  Papers  have  con¬ 
tributed  eminently  clear  and  conscientious 
notes,  and  in  distinguishing  the  ‘important’ 
from  the  ‘marginal,’  they  have  instead  followed 
Wilson’s  thoughts  and  development  faithfully. 
...  It  is  uncanny,  at  least  from  hindsight, 
to  trace  among  his  fugitive  and  experimen¬ 
tal  papers  his  blueprint  for  the  presidency 
thirty  years  before  he  attained  it.  .  .  As  these 
volumes  reflect  his  increasing  status  and  then 
influence,  we  are  likely  to  leam  much  about 
the  theory  and  practice  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.”  Louis  Filler 

Ann  Am  Acad  373:245  S  ’67  650w 
‘‘Wilson’s  correspondence  and  other  writings 
reveal  an  intense  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  new  South:  an  extensive,  hitherto  un¬ 
published  essay,  ‘(government  by  Debate,’  wit¬ 
nesses  to  his  continuing  hope  of  introducing 
Cabinet  government  at  Washington.  Though 
Wilson’s  letters  to  his  parents  are  missing,  his 
correspondence  throws  new  light  upon  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  law  and  reveals  a  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  professors  and  the  instruction  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  Most  revealing  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Wilson-Axson  correspondence,  supplanting  Wil¬ 
son’s  The  Priceless  Gift  [BRD  1963]  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  source  for  their  I'elationship.” 

Choice  4:907  O  ’67  140w 

‘‘The  editing  is  superb.  The  editors  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  procedures  and  guidelines  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  series.  A  clear  and 
reliable  text  has  been  provided,  accompanied 
by  terse  and  scholarly  notes.  .  .  .  The  one 
feature  of  the  volume  that  appears  deficient 
to  this  reader  is  the  index,  which  is  too  skimpy 
to  attend  an  otherwise  admirable  and  definitive 
work  of  scholarship.”  D.  W.  Grantham 
J  Am  Hist  64:690  D  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  A.  D.  Chandler 

New  Eng  Q  40:592  D  ’67  860w 


WILTGEN,  RALPH  M.  The  Rhine  flows  into 
the  Tiber:  the  unknown  counciL  304p  $6.95 
Hawthorn  bks. 

262.6  Vatican  Council,  2d  67-17224 

Father  Wiltgen,  editor  of  the  Divine  Word 
News  Service  during  Vatican  Council  II.  ‘‘covers 
the  behind-the-scenes  negotiations:  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  national  blocs:  the  roles  of  John 
XXIII  and  Paul  VI,  the  Influence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bishops:  the  .  .  .  debates  and  documents.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Index. 


‘‘A  missionary  thinker,  Wiltgen  tries  to  keep 
the  whole  world  in  view  as  he  makes  his  iudg- 
ments.  More  than  many  non-Italians,  he  is 
willing  to  see  the  Tiber  in  its  best  light  .  .  . 
and  is  more  pro-Paul  VI  than  were  the  Xavier 
Rynnes  and  the  others  who  have  gone  before. 
Lackluster.” 

Christian  Century  84:439  Ap  6  ’67  lOOw 
‘‘This  book’s  title  is  particularly  unhelpful — 
but  then  so  are  the  contents.  One  would  reallv 
like  to  know  more  about  the  Rhine  .  .  .  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Tiber  .  .  .  and  to  Vatican 
Council  II.  .  .  .  The  weaknesses  of  the  book 
are  patent.  For  one  thing,  Fr.  Wiltgen  at¬ 
tributes  almost  awesome  ‘liberalism’  to  Josef 
Cardinal  Frings  and  Julius  Cardinal  Dopfner 
and  he  does  not  conceal  his  dislike  for  both 
rnen,  particularly  the  latter.  .  .  .  He  does  pro¬ 
vide  some  information  about  what  was  being 
said  and  done  in  conservative  clrcies  that 
cannot  easily  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  not  enough  to  distinguish  his 
book  from  the  spate  of  commentaries,  some  of 
superior  quality,  hitherto  available.”  G.  N. 
Shuster 

Christian  Century  84:762  Je  7  ’67  360w 


Reviewed  by  Xavier  Rynne 

Critic  25:70  Je  ’67  2900w 
‘‘Although  [the  author]  represents  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  the  Rhine 
(the  northern  European  bloc)  and  the  Tiber 
(the  Roman  Curia),  his  total  viewpoint  is  much 
broader  than  this,  and  his  excellent  descrmtions 
of  the  complex  history  of  each  of  the  Council 
documents  and  the  interesting  details  that  he 
gives  of  the  maneuverings  behind  the  scenes 
make  this  a  worthy  addition  to  the  rapidly 
growing  library  of  books  on  the  Comicil.’^’ 
AV  C  H©is©i* 

Library  J  92:1165  Mr  16  ’67  120w 


WINCH,  DONALD,  ed.  Selected  economic  writ¬ 
ings.  See  Mill,  J. 


WINCHELL,  CONSTANCE  M.  Guide  to  ref¬ 
erence  books.  8th  ed  741p  $15  A.L.A. 

016  Reference  books — Bibliography  66-29240 

A  revised,  reorganized  and  enlarged  version 
based  on  earlier  editions  and  particularly  on 
the  seventh  edition,  published  in  1951.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  ‘‘to  list  reference  books  basic  to  re¬ 
search — general  and  special — and  thus  to  serve 
as:  (Da  reference  manual  for  the  library  as¬ 
sistant,  research  worker,  or  other  user  of  library 
resources:  (2)  a  selection  aid  for  the  librarian: 
and  (3)  a  textbook  for  the  student  who  ...  is 
pursuing  a  systematic  study  of  reference  books.” 
(Pref)  Works  in  English  and  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  included  and  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject  groupings  rather  than  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classlflcation  used  in  the 
seventh  edition.  The  closing  date  for  listing 
new  titles  is  1964,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Index. 
For  the  sixth  edition  see  BRD  1936. 


When  combined  with  Malcles’  Les  Sources  du 
Travail  Bibliographique  (3v.,  1950-58)  and  [A. 
J.]  Walford’s  Guide  to  Reference  Material  [BRD 
1967],  Guide  to  Reference  Books  has  certain  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Changes  in  the  eighth  edition  over 
the  seventh  are  few  but  major.  .  .  .  Because 
this  Guide  has  served  so  well  for  decades,  sev¬ 
eral  readers  have  come  to  accept  any  of  its 
entries  as  definitive  recommendations.  A  danger¬ 
ous  trust.  .  .  .  [Science]  has  received  an  amal¬ 
gamated  revision.  Acronyms  and  terminology 
have  been  properly  updated.  .  .  .  Important  and 
sensible  is  the  switch  in  this  edition  from  a 
Dewey  Decimal  arrangement  to  subject  group¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  This  change  also  means  that  the  code 
numbers  in  the  eighth  edition  have  no  relation 
to  those  .m  the  seventh.  .  .  .  Some  introductory 
information  and  annotations  have  been  carried 
over  from  the  previous  edition  and  restripped 
In,  so  to  speak.  Also  preserved  is  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  annotation — either  descriptive  or  evalu¬ 
ative,  either  remarked  upon  or  silent  about. 

.  .  .  Discarding  the  record  of  the  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  is  not  advised.” 

Choice  4:955  N  ’67  850w 


What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  note  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  8th  edition  of  the  Guide!  Judicious 
selection,  a  slightly  smaller  type  size  for  the 
entries,  and  a  somewhat  fuller  page  have  com- 
bm,ed  to  keep  the  nearly  eight  thousand  items 
within  the  convenient  single  volume  format, 
grouping  the  items  in  five  main  sections:  A, 
General  reference  works:  B.  Humanities:  C. 
Social  sciences:  D,  History:  and  E,  Pure  and 
science.  _.  .  .  Most  items  are  annotated, 
and  the  annotations  meet  the  high  standard  one 
has  come  to  expect  in  the  Guide.  Indexing,  too. 
u  -PP  expectations  in  Its  thoroughness.  In 
short.  Miss  Wmchell  leaves  the  field  with  colors 
ilying’.  E.  S. 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:290  J1  ’67  170w 

‘"The  new  edition  of  the  Guide  to  Reference 
Books  will  be  needed  in  eveiw  library  regardless 
of  type_  or  size.  .  .  ,.  Nonetheless,  it  remains 
a  selective,  rather  than  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  reference  sources.  This  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  when  one  examines  those  sections  of 
Die  new  edition  devoted  to  the  sciences 
The  coverage  continues  to  be  quite  limited,’  and 
the  (Juide  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  sci- 
ence-technol^o^  volume  of  Walford’s  Guide  to 
Reference  Material  .  .  .  If,  however,  [the  book] 
is  to  be  really  useful  as  a  selection  aid  or  text 
the  number  of  annotations  needs  to  be  increased 
drarnatically.  Moreover,  mere  descriptive  an¬ 
notations  are  not  enough.  Evaluation  and  com¬ 
parison  are  needed  to  help  the  user  discriminate 

Library  J  92:4483  D  15  ’67  660w 
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WIND,  HERBERT  WARREN,  ed.  The  realm 
of  sport;  a  classic  collection  of  the  world  a 
great  sporting  events  and  persqnaliUes  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  most  distinguished  writers. 
705p  $10  Simon  &  Schuster 

796.08  Sports  66-19433 

An  anthology  of  sports  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  “from  Xenophon  on  how  to  piqk  a  horse 
through  .  .  .  Teddy  Roosevelt  on  big-game 
hunting  to  close-up  studies  of  such  modern 
heroes  as  Willie  Mays,  Arnold  Palmer,  and 
Johnny  Unitas.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“Here  is  an  excellent  collection  of  excellent 
nonfiction  sports  writing  and  reporting.  .  .  . 
The  major  sports  are  well  covered,  and  the 
major  modern  sportswriters  well  represented. 
In  additon.  there  is  a  little^  soniething  for 
every  athletic  and  literary  taste:  the  pungent 
literature  of  fox  hunting,  for  example;  archery 
and  mountaineering  for  two  more.  There,  is 
Thoreau  on  walking,  Lord  Byron  on  swimming, 
John  Updike  on  Ted  Williams,  and  Bob  Cousy 
on  Bob  Cousy.  This  Is  a  valuable  addition  to 
sports  shelves  and  is  highly  recommended. 

R.  A.  Hamm^^^  ^  91:5640  N  16  ’66  IlOw 

“Many  of  these  are  classic  pieces  and  are 
very  well  written,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
volume  may  discourage  the  average  sports  Ian. 
For  the  extensive  collection.’’ 

Library  J  92:903  F  16  ’67  70w  [TA] 
“[Wind]  has  here  accumulated  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sports  pieces,  some  rare,  some  classic, 
some  funny,  some  dramatical^  marking  a. giant 
step  by  a  sports  figure,  Md  some  reliving  a 
sports  event  (like  the  1936  Olympics)  that  are 
a  pleasure  and  an  In.spiration  to  recall.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  R  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  contributions  to  American 
sports  literature.”  Rex  Ladner  o/sn™. 

NY  Times  Bk  R  p62  D  4  66  360w 


The  WINE  &  FOOD  SOCIETY.  Gastronomy  of 
France.  See  Oliver,  R. 


WINGER,  HOWARD  W.,  jt.  ed.  Area  studies 
and  the  library.  See  Tsien,  T.  H. 


“Non-academic  readers  may  find  slightly 
comic  [this  book’s]  claim  to  he  of  u^  to 
‘students  and  scholars  in  search  of  significant 
research  studies* ;  investigators  of  i^ss  flipijant 
purpose  will  welcome  it  as  an  unusually  wide- 
ranging^  ^ide  to  what  has  been  thmight  and 
written  ^out  an  immense  subject,  rhe  liniita- 
tions  of  the  work  lie  in  its  excessively  academic 
bias,  which  excludes  work  ^  of  real  impor^nce 
from  its  bibliographies,  and  in  its  unavoidable 
discrepancies  or  style,  standard  and  emphasis. 

TLS  p917  O  6  ’66  IlOw 


WINKS,  ROBIN  W.,  Jt.  ed.  Malaysia.  See  Bas- 
tin,  J. 


WINSTON,  RICHARD.  Thomas  BeckeL  413p 

$10  Knopf 

B  or  92  Thomas  ft  Becket,  Saint,  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  66-10762 

This  biography  of  the  martyred  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  “covers  the  life  of  Becket  from 
his  birth  in  1118  through  his  subsequent  martyr¬ 
dom,  making  note  of  his  later  reputation. 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index. 


WINKS,  ROBIN  W.,  e(L  The  hlstorio^aphy  of 
the  British  Empire-Commonwealth,  trends. 
Interpretations,  and  resources:  with  twenty- 
one  essays  by  George  Bennett  [and  others]. 
596p  $12.50  Duke  unlv.  press 

909.08  Great  Britain-Uqlonles  Co^on- 
wealth  of  Nations.  Historiography  66-15556 
This  “compilation  by  an  international  con¬ 
sortium  of  historians  .  .  ,  traces  the  course  of 
historical  learning  as  it  has  been  applied,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to  the 
British  Empire.”  (’TLS)  Appendix:  an  Amer¬ 
ican  report.  Index. 

“The  twenty  authorities,  eleven  dratpi  from 
the  Commonwealth  .  .  .  [have 
fViicsi  «?tiTTiula-t.ing  sps^c©  tig©  view  of  the  expe-nd- 
ing  univS-se  of  Clommonweaia  studies  or,  more 
accurately,  of  studies  of  the  countries  and 
treas  once  or  still  parts  of  the  Empire-Com¬ 
monwealth.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  no  chapter 
on  the  United  Kingdom— ‘intentiqn^ly  omit¬ 
ted  of  course,’  as  the  editor  puts  it.  This  oniis- 
sfoii,  and  lack  of  any  chapter  focused  on  the 
Commonwealth  itself,  leaves  a  void  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  Sat  none  of  the  marginal  references  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Cornmonwealth 
can  fill  True,  the  national  chapters  threw  th^r 

»tr"§ururt%rvpit^rej^^^^^ 

meshes  and  be^^een  the^nets^”.  H.^D^Hall 

Choice  4:1027  N  ’67  lOOw 
“rvne  of  the  most  important,  tools  for  the 
teaching  and  writing  of  Brttlsh  Empire  and 
Cmnmon wealth  History  which  has  appeared  in 
thk  Sst  twenty  years,  [this  work]  must  es- 
tJhii^h  Itself  as  required  reading  for  every 
poivlrsitv  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  eve^ 

Win4  hlLself  coSributes  quite  brilliant  in- 
SoSiction  full  of  provocative .  questions  and 
^.ow'^npnreaches  whilst  the  sections  on  colonial 
Sr^r  the  Me  Dominions  and  Africa  are 

all  Affairs  39:447  fall -winter  ’66- 

’67  950w 


Reviewed  by  Ambrose  Agius 

Best  Sell  27:272  O  16  ’67  850w 
Christian  Century  84:1198  S  20  ’67 

30w 

“There  has  been  no  scarcity  of  blopaphlea 
of  Thomas  Becket,  .  .  .  but  this  latest  one 
probably  the  best  in  the  populax  field.  .  .  .  [ItJ 
is  essentially  a  pastiche  ,  of  contemppra^ 
sources,  leavened  with  .  .  .  healthy  skepticism 
and  sense  of  restraint  from  the  merely  sen^- 
tional.  [The  author]  draws  upon  chronicles, 
letters,  biographies,  hagiography,  Poetry, 
and  unaba.^ecr  legend  as  well  frem  the  best 
secondary  scholarly  sources  of  ^6  last  two 
centuries.  [He]  generally^  rejects  the  inaccurate 
cllch4.  His  book  lacks  documentation  but  ex- 
cessive  footnotes  would  detract  from  its  popu¬ 
lar  character.  It  is  to  be  recommended  for  aU 
general  readers/’ p.g^^F^^  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by,^.^K  Rowse^^  ^  ^^^Ow 

New  Yorker  43:223  O  14  ’67  UOw 

Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  70:110  S  26  67  600w 

Time  90:64  D  29  ’67  140w 

“Mr  Winston’s  account  Is  not  only  detailed: 
it  is  admirably  qbjective,  and  .  .  .  h©.  'writes 
about  controversies  without  partisanship.  But 
the  best  feature  of  his  work  is  Biat  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  throughout  excellently  buttressed  by 
reference  to  the  original  authorities.  .  . 

[Moreover,  he]  does  not  fail  to  highlight  the 
dramatic  moments  in  Thomas  s  life.  .  .  .Mr. 
Winston  is  better  at  description  than  at  criti¬ 
cism,  but  his  book  may  provide  the  occasion 
for  considering  once  more  one  pf  the  most 
spectacular  careers  in  English  history. 

TLS  pl078  N  16  ’67  500w 

Va  Q  R  44:xxxiv  winter  ’68  I40w 


WINT,  GUY,  ed.  Asia;  a  handbook.  856p  maps 
$26  Praeger 

915  Asia  66-13263 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Booklist  and  S  B  B  63:956  My  15  67 

1400W 

Choice  3:1006  Ja  ’67  140w 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Hametty 

Pacific  Affairs  39:453  fall-winter  ’66-  67 
240w 


WINTER,  GIBSON.  Elements  for  a  social  ethic: 
scientific  and  ethical  perspectives  on  social 
process.  304p  $7.95  Macmillan  (N  T) 

301.2  Social  ethics  66-24054 

A  professor  at  the  Divinity  Schwl  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  “develops  tte  nature 
of  social  reality,  always  guided  in  his  inquiry 
bv  a  view  of  the  nature  and  stru^cture  of  man 
as  a  social  being.  .  He  describes  the  ma.1pr 
scientific  styles  of  Intereretlng  social  reality 
now  common  in  the  field  and  ey^uates  their 
contributions.  Finally,  he  establishes  grounds 
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WINTER,  GIBSON— Ooniinweci 
for  collaborative  work  between  science  and 
ethics  as  lesoui-ces  in  tlie  shaping  of  social 
policy.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[This]  is  an  application  of  the  phenom¬ 
enological  method  to  the  discipline  of  social 
ethics.  .  .  .  [However]  while  Winter  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  framework  for  engaging  the  claims  and 
practices  of  the  behavlorist,  he  has  not  cir¬ 
cumscribed  the  style  to  a  degree  commensurate 
with  its  contemporai-y  significance.  .  .  .  Despite 
difficulties  in  particular  points  and  details. 
Winter  has  been  unusually  successful  In  pre¬ 
senting  a  programmatic  study.  ...  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  book  is  handicapped  by  in¬ 
felicitous  expression,  distracting  typography  and 
high  cost,  because  the  perspective  it  presents 
demands  careful  consideration  and  evaluation 
from  a  variety  of  quarters.”  J.  D.  Bettis 

Christian  Century  84:208  F  15  '67  SOOw 
“In  this  attempt  to  relate  social  ethics  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  differentiate  it  from, 
the  social  sciences.  Winter  focuses  on  the 
question  of  meaningful  identity,  personal  and 
social.  .  .  .  [He]  appeals  to  the  phenomenologi¬ 
cal  method  and  a  focus  on  ‘lived  experience,’ 
especially  as  this  approach  is  developed  by 
Alfred  Schutz.  ...  In  evaluating  this  work, 
we .  must  keep  in  mind,  I  think,  that  Winter 
entitles  it  Elements  for  a  Social  Ethic.  The 
title  suggests  that  his  thought  has  not  stopped 
moving  and  that  this  must  in  part  be  read  as 
a  progress  report.  .  .  .  One  hopes  so,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  promise  of  the  effort  and  because 
there  are  franlily  some  problems  that  need  to 
be  cleared  up.  .  .  .  Winter  [is]  .  .  raising 
some  of  the  fundamental  issues  that  must  sure¬ 
ly  be  the  problems  of  serious  ethics  beyond 
situationalism.”  M.  L.  Stackhouse 

Commonweal  86:428  Je  30  '67  650w 

“[The  author]  evinces  his  own  pioneering 
prowess,  as  he  reveals  taproots  In  the  tangle 
of  today’s  deeply  divergent  understandings  of 
his  sulDject.  Helpful  clearings  are  hewn  out. 

•  ■.  •  Winter  s  book  is  based  on  his  character¬ 
istically  compi-ehensive  research.  Advanced 
terminology  obviates  its  use  by  beginners.  Re¬ 
commended  for  university  libraries.”  Lawrence 
Mills 

Library  J  91:5423  N  1  ’66  120w 


WINTER,  JACK,  jt.  auth. 
pro  football.  See  Rote,  K. 


The  language  of 


WINTER,  NATHAN  H.  Jewish  education  in  a 
pluralist  society:  Samson  Benderly  and  Jewish 
education  in  the  United  States.  262p  $6.60 
N.Y.  umv.  press 


377  Benderly,  Samson.  Jews  in  the  U.S. 

66-22224 

“Starting  with  a  description  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Dr.  Win¬ 
ter  examines  .  .  .  the  conflicts  of  the  three 
great  waves  of  Jewish  settlers  to  the  United 
States,  and  [evaluates  the  contribution  of  Sam¬ 
son  Benderly]  m  promoting  Jewish  education 
under  communal  auspices  and  assuring  the 
survival  of  Judaism.  As  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education.  Benderly  instituted  a  teach¬ 
er-training  program,  reorganize'^  elementary 
education,  established  the  first  Hebrew  high 
school  in  New  York,  set  up  a  model  Jewish 
surnmer  camp,  initiated  nursery  schools,  or¬ 
ganized  adult  study  classes,  and  founded  the 
V , .®,‘^nool  for  Jewish  Communal  Service.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


unpretentious,  lucid  dlsserta- 
Benderly’s  ideas  have  been 
tested  by  time,  and,  while  widely  adopted,  have 
f  task.  An  important 

study  for  collecHons  on  the  history  of  U  S 

edSS'tiomI  efforts  ”  minority  group 

Choice  4:720  S  ’67  70w 

“The.  problems  of  a  minority  faith  striving  to 
existence  in  an  alien  milieu  find 
significant,  if  not  always  disciplined  and  cogent 
n  biography.  Beneath  the  over- 

wordiness  and  occasional  pomposity  of  a  tvpical 
^^®®'®  3-  story  well  worth  telling.  Dr 

remarkable  man.  who  Mmost 
reformed  and  regenerated  the 
c<mrse  of  religious  education  for  the  Jews  of 
I'qli'"  -o''*  America  between  1916  \nd 

the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  of 

tts ’activities®  director,  ended 

Its  activities.  .  .  .  This  Important  book  by  the 


educational  director  of  the  Oheb  Shalom  Con¬ 
gregation,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  will  be 
of  value  to  all  educators,  but  its  narrow  scope 
probably  will  limit  its  immediate  purchase  to 
large  public  and  academic  libraries;  other  li¬ 
braries  should  buy  according  to  demand.”  E.  M. 
Oboler 

Library  J  92:109  Ja  1  ’67  170w 


WINTERS,  YVOR.  The  early  poems  of  Yvor 
Winters,  1920-28.  148p  $3.75  Swallow,  A. 

811  66-25962 


’The  author  says  “I  . publish  this  book  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  authorized  edition  of  my  early  and  ‘ex- 
rerimental’  work.  ...  I  include  three  small 
books,  a  group  of  four  poems  previously  un¬ 
collected  from  magazines,  and  two  later  groups 
of  some  size.  ...  1  have  done  no  editing  and 
1  have  revised  no  poems.  Any  other  uncollected 
material  is  rubbish.  I  wish  to  be  clear  on  two 
points:  I  regard  this  work  as  inferior  to  my 
later  work;  I  regard  it  as  very  good  of  its  klnd.’^’ 
lintrod)  Many  of  these  poems  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  literary  peiiodicals. 


ihese  first  poems,  which  the  critic  and  poet 
allows  to  be  reprinted  here  for  the  first  time, 
aie  composed  in  the  free  verse,  Imagist,  associ- 
ational  styles  he  was  later  to  rail  against.  .  .  . 
borne,  of  the  poems  are  .  .  .  quite  sensual  and 
beautiful,  queer  little  gems  of  the  eye  and  ear 
in  the  dry  landscapes  of  the  Southwest.  .  .  . 
io  those  who  have  read  either  the  later  poetry 
^  ,  criticism  with  any  sensitivity,  none  of 
this  should  come  as  a  surprise.  ...  It  is  possible 
to  read  these  poems,  with  all  their  flawed  striv¬ 
ing  after  effects,  as  simply  the  youthful  work 
a  rnan  of  talent  and  to  take  delight  in  minor 
leJicities  of  image  and  movement,  casting  aside 
all  else;  but  it  is  also  possible  to  find  in  them 
certain  stray  unassimilated  tones  .  .  .  which 
will  eventually  be  harmonized  to  form  some  of 
the  great  fully  orchestrated  later  compositions  in 
rhymed  couplet®,  tetrameter,  or  blank  verse.” 
R.  M.  Elman 

Commonweal  87:90  O  20  ’67  lOOOw 
“We  are  to  read  the  early  poems,  presumably, 
tecause  we  are  interested  in  the  poet  who  went 
from  these  to  other  things.  The  verses  are  pre- 
liminaiy  notes,  then,  essays  in  a  prosody  which 
4  soon  to  discard.  As  paragraphs 

in  the  history  of  modern  American  vers  libre 
Jhcy  cMl  for  some  attention,  but  veiy  few  of 
their  account  beyond  that  limited 
setting.  ...  Most  of  the  early  poems  are  five- 
fmger  exercises.  There  are  clues  here  to  Mr. 
AVinters’s  development.” 

TLS  plOS  F  9  ’67  430w 


WINTERTON,  PAUL.  See  Garve,  A. 


WIONCZEK,  MIGUEL  S.,  ed.  Latin  American 

pems°TH)p’$Tfo’praekr’''’®"®^ 

^’^®*’*®®-T-Economic  conditions, 
international  economic  relations  65-24948 

r  essays  concerned  with  the 

Trade  Association  and  the 
Central  American  (Jommon  Market  .  .  .  divided 
into  three  parts.  Theoretical  Approaches  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  and  Central 
Ui^raphy  Program.”  (Choice)  Bib- 


mrioV  nevei  I eaiiy  nad  a  chance: 

mo.st  of  its  nineteen  essays  were  originallv 
written  in  1964  (a  brief  essay  by  Tinbergen 
wa.s.  written  in  1959!).  .  .  Recent  analvUVM 
the’^’dlhn?e^1^*'o  ®-.  Johnson,  carries 

thi/fthfs]  b°o"4". 

distinguished,  volume,  though  several  of  the 
Pa^rticularly  .Wionezek’s  own  contri- 
value.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  book 
that  warrants  attention  from  economists  in¬ 
terested  in  Latin  America  or  in  the  inter-rel 
ation  of  ^ade  and  development  The  central 
theme  of  the  volume  [as]  set  forth  by  Wiinczek 
in  his  introductory  essay  ...  is  familiar  and 
has  been  better  presented  and  defended  el^e- 

Uie^’flav^®  essays  in.  this  volume  convey 

tne  navor  of  economic  policy  debates  froTn 

Elw'  succelSuf  dlmonMrltl 

L'P  ®\*°P®®stul  Raul  Prebish,  Gunnar  Mvrdal 

Am  Boon  R  67:661  Je  ’67  450w 
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“The  essays  cover  a  wide  range  of  problems 
and  issues.  The  authors  include  those  with 
academic  experience  as  weU  as  those  experi¬ 
enced  in  policy  matters,  and  aU  essays  are  on 
a  rather  sophisticated  plane.  .  •  -.tdlie  volume 
covers]  history,  theory,  and 

Latin  American  integration  schemes  and  tiiere 
fore  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  intei  national 
economics  Highly  recommended  for  both  under- 
ImduTte  and  graduate  students  oT  economics." 

Choice  3:933  D  ’66  150w 

“Because  we  are  living  in  ^ 
ing  economic  regionalism,  the  19  essays  in  mis 
‘writtGii  by  i6H,diris  ©conoiTiists  of  o. 
dozen  nationalities,  living  on  4  continents,  are 
invaluable  to  us.  Their  evaluation  ^ 
perience  and  potentialities  of  the  two  Latin 
American  integration  Programs  (the  I^tin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  and  the  Len- 
4af  Srian  Common  Market)  is  thorough 
and  ultimately  optimistic  ... 
more  provocative  essays  are 

nn  obstacles  to  a  regional  market,  and  Mitte 
sell  on  financing  a  regional  integration.  Hecom- 
minded  hfghly^f or  acldemm  collections:  useful 
in  other  specialized  collections,  if  the  nuaget 
permits  -66^60w^‘'' 

WISE,  CARROLL  A.  The  meaning  of  pastoral 

care.  144p  $3.50  Harper  ccirinds 

253.5  Psychology,  Pastoral  ““'.nctn 

The  author  of  Pastoral  Counseling  [BKD  1951J 

logical  aspects^of  f^owto  mjelation,  ^1 

i  corn- 
index. 


Christian  Century  83:561  Ap  27  ’66  60w 
“Structurally,  the  book  suggests 

RhUi  me  author  presents  in  summary  form  the 
anIlyst*"l®?ikScHkson.  was  dilappmuted 

SB=rs'/  to 

ihe  imnortant  new  developments  in  .social  psy 
chtam^  and  milieu  therapy  and  their  illumi na- 
Unn  of  the  function  of  community  in  growm 
development.  .  .  .  There  is  an  absence  of 
research  anT  clinical  materials,  inclusion  of 
which  would  have  enriched  Pluminated  th 

oiii Tinr’^  'Dosition  •  .  [However,  this  *  2~ 

TgoSd  int??duction  .  .  .  for  .beginning  students 
ani  ininisters  with  tittle  training  in  the  field. 
Harville  Hendrrx^^ 

^''T’Viia  iQ  a  r<*flective  studv  of  pa,stora.l  care, 
pointml  'out  thr'dSJinuMonment  and  jrustm^^ 

di°scussfon”o°f  the  “nten7of^the  (^os.pel  to  the 
theoYollam  The  book  Wd  fit  best  in  a  JProt- 
estant  theMogical^  librai^^.  F.^ Wateima 

D°aOi>'d"^is'^"lnl«rs 
$5.95  Random  house 

327  Secret  service.  Spies  bi-zzo-i^ 

Thp  authors  describe  “the  espionage  op^a- 

E&  fii; 

Communist  China  and  the  United  States.  lirUD 
lisher’s  note)  Index. 

“[This]  is  a  fasci^ting  study,  ^  ifp^those 

Sotfoof'”*.  “'l,U?rteal  wiftMfoelrJ  g; 

Stsr?‘1^73oUS*Eo‘?,  fe™"|orboen  content 
ipt  ’  the  facts  speS  for  memselves.  .  •  • 
^Phe'f  have  in'tel^d  tacked  on  .  two 

rned^in  thefr  boYk  ’The  InvYslb!^  Government 
VbrD  1964  and“l966].  the  other  borrowed  per- 

’f.c“KK"'t'ic  iS4r=’’n*- 

galL  in  dom^tic  operations  Now  peither  of 

Kt.%°strl  Wlse^\f 

farts  enlarge  upon  the  facts.  overaramaii^« 
thp  facts  in  order  to  make  them  fit  into  t^ 
kind  of  package  which  makes  a  message.  T. 

w.  Brad|n^j^  j2  '67  1460w 


Reviewed  by  David  Shavit 

Library  J  92:3651  O  15  67  150w 

Reviewed  by  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  ^ 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:12  D  7  67  2200w 

“[The  authors’]  weapons  are  the  familiar  ones 
they  used  in  "The  Invisible  Government  and 
‘The  U-2  Affair’  [BRD  1962]:  the  telephone 
book,  the  shears  and  paste  pot,  the  memory  of 
elephants,  the  curiosity  of  monkeys.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  and  Chinese  sections  are  well-re¬ 
searched  and  extremely  useful.  .  .  .  It  is  in 
the  British  chapter  that  the  apocalyptic  tech¬ 
nique  shows  itself  to  no  very  great  advantage. 
’The  authors  ‘reveal’  the  names  of  the  head  of 
MI-6  and  of  a  man  who  is  ‘reportedly  the  chief 
of  MI-5,  as  well  as  the  locations,  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  both  outfits  and  various  key  tele¬ 
phone  numbers.  These  are  data  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  British  press  could  easily  print  but 
never  does.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  the  British  pages 
are  routine  enough.  ...  It  is  in  the  Arnerican 
part  that  the  machinery  begins  to  creak,  ine 
weary  old  saw  about  the  C.I.A.’s  forerunner  the 
O.S.S.  being  ‘oh-so-social’  is  twice  .repeated. 

.  .  .  [But]  here  are  rattling  good  stones,  lead¬ 
ing  in  turn  to  a  useful  section  on  the  exchange 
of  spies.”  Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p32  N  26  ’67  850w 

New  Yorker  43:90  Ja  6  ‘68  90w 
“Wise  and  Ross  have  established  themselves 
as  something  akin  to  scourges  of  the  espionage 
establishments.  .  .  .  Their  thesis  is  that 
the  mushrooming  spy  bureaus  .^are  ■  • ,  • 

the  sources  of  permanent  crisis,  particularly,  in 
their  ability  to  provoke  events  by  clandestine 
activity.’  Tneir  conclusion  is  that  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  ‘espionage,’  and  especially  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  reliance  on  it  as  a  national  safeguard 
infuses  the  so-called  American  way  of  life  with 
a  pernicious  creeping  immorality.  This  is  the 
definitive  book  on  the  espionage  establishment 
of  the  superpowers,  scoring  a  number  of  ad¬ 
mirable  scoops.  .  .  .  Written  m  a  breezy 

journalistic  style  with  proper  touches  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  occasional  solemnity,  [this]  is 
an  indispensable  guide  to  a  secret  world  with¬ 
out  which  our  daily  readings  about  spies  and 
their  transactions  cannot  be  understood  or 
properly  evaluated.”  Ladislas  Farago 
Sat  R  50:31  N  18  ’67  450w 


WISEMAN,  H.  V.  Political  systems;  some 
sociological  approaches.  254p  $6  Praeger 
320  Political  science  66-15865 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and  oth¬ 
er  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Sidney  Verba 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:529  Je  67  750w 

Reviewed  by  J.  Z.  Namenwirth 

Am  Soc  R  32:131  F  ‘67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Joseph  LaPalombara 

Pol  Sci  Q  ^2:294  Je  ‘67  900w 


WISH,  HARVEY.  The  Oxford  companion  to 
American  history.  See  Johnson,  T.  H. 


WISKEMANN,  ELIZABETH.  Czechs  &.  Ger- 
inans;  a  study  of  the  struggle  in  the  historic 
provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  issued 
nndf^r  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  inst.  of  lat. 
Srs.  2d  ed  299p  maps  $6.95  St  Martins 
943  7  Czechoslovak  Republic — Polices  and 
government.  Germans  in  Boheinia.  Gernians 
in  Moravia.  Germans  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  67-10945 

An  English  ".iournalist,  press  attachd,  and 
academic  teacher  of  modern  history  [has]  re- 
issued  this  book  without  any  alterations.  •  .  • 
[She]  provides  a  general 

of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  history  [from  1618 
to  1938]  within  which  she  discusses  geogr^hic 
distribution  of  Gemaans,  their  economic  Posi¬ 
tion  and  the  complex  cultural  questions  of 
language  and  schools;  always  from  the  angle  of 
Czech  vs.  German.”  ((Jhoice) 
dex.  For  the  original  edition  see  BRD  1938. 

“When  [this  book]  fi.rst  appeared  in  Juije 
1938  it  was  highly  topical,  rapidly  produced, 
and’  the  best  account  in  English  of  .a  subject 
Western  readers  knew  little  or,  nothing  about, 
and  it  remains  valuable  as 

porary  journalism.  Very  sympattetic  to  the 
Czech  point  of  view  and  quite  insufficient  in  its 
historical  passages,  it  slwuld  not  be  used  as 
a  history  textbook.  .  .  .  The  book  s  mam  fault 
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WISKEMANN,  EUZABETH— Continued 
[is  that]  it  Isolates  the  Czech-German  mlnor- 
ities  conflict  from  the  complicated  and  inter- 
to  [^picture  of  the  new  Republic  after 
1919  in  which  aU  groups  were  minorities.  The 
choice  of  emphasis  on  Germans  and  Czechs 
rnust  therefore,  and  does,  seriously  distort  the 
picture,” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  200w 

better  account  has  been  written, 
although  the  lapse  of  time  may  impose  a  dif- 
ferent  mterpretation.  [The  author]  argues 
that  the  creation  of  Czechoslovakia  had  re- 
versed  the  position  of  the  two  peoples  so  that 
while  before  1918  tlie  Germans  had  been  the 
masters,  afterwards  it  was  the  Czechs.  This  ac¬ 
counted  for  much  of  the  friction  between  the 
two  peoples.  This  is  true.  .  .  .  British  leaders 
,.bs  forgiven  their  ignorance  of  the  na¬ 
tionality  question  in  Czechoslovakia.  They  can-, 
not,  however,  be  pardoned  for  their  blindness 
to  the  realities  _  of  international  politics.  .  .  . 
[For  tlie]  Englishman  attempting  to  make  a 
rational  appraisal  of  his  seemingly  lunatic  ac-i 
twns  a  generation  or  more  ago  .  .  .  study  of 
Miss  Wiskemann’s  book  is  both  an  indispens¬ 
able  and  a  pleasant  task.” 

TLS  p4S4  Je  1  '67  380w 


C’-  ?■  Plants  of  the  world;  3v; 

Lh  J-  Pomerans. 

335p  il  col  il  $17.60  Dutton 

581  Plants  66-25815 

This  book  covers  half  of  the  families  to  be 
described  in  the  first  two  volumes.  A  third 
volume  by  another  author,  covering  the  lower 
plants,  IS  in  preparation.  Glossary.  Index.  Pub- 
in  The  Netherlands  1963  under 
the  title  Hogere  Planten  I. 


‘‘[’This  is]  essentially  a  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  elementary  treatise  on  vascular  plants 
with  emphasis  on  foreign  and  unusual  species 
rarely  pictured  in  such  a  book.  ...  It  tries 
to  be  both  a  coffee  table  show  volume  and  a 
usable  textbook  with,  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  ea^h.  It  .  .  .  [lacks  a]  bibliogi'aphy 
or  distribution  maps.  It  has  a  wide  range 
geographically  and  botanically,  and  the  families 
not  Illustrated  are  usually  mentioned  in  the 
text,  but  it  IS  not  as  complete  as  many  books 
on  plant  classification,  being  more  superficial 
toan  regional  floras  of  similar  size  and  format. 
The  photographs  are  good,  some  being  unusual 
and  detailed  enlargements.  The  colored  plates 
are  segregated  in  sections  of  the  book,  often 
far  from  the  related  text  material.  There  are  a 
few  small  errors  in  proofreading.” 

Choice  4:443  Je  ’67  210w 
‘‘A  very  handsome  production,  well  written 
and  splendimy  Illustrated.  It  presents  a  great 
deal  of  botanical  information  in  easy-to-as- 
similate  form  and  should  serve  to  stimulate  in- 
mrest  among  both  adults  and  youngsters. 

There  is  an  excellent  glossary  of  technical 
terms.  ...  The  translation  reads  very  well 
and  presumably  is  accurate.  Since  the  book  is 
European’  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  plants  es¬ 
pecially  well  l«]own  there  and  less  on  American 
plants.  .  Highly  recommended.”  E.  C  HaU 
Library  J  92:1022  Mr  1  ’67  300w 
Reviewed  by  D.  M.  Glixon 

Sat  R  50:41  N  18  ’67  50w 


WITCOMBE,  D.  T.  Charles  H  and  the  Cavalier 
House  of  Commons,  1663-1674.  218p  $8  Barnes 
&  JNoble 

942.06  Charles  II,  King  of  England.  Great 
government— Stuarts, 
1603-1714  66-78067 

This  is  a  “study  of  the  activities  of  the  Cava¬ 
lier  Cornmons  from  1663  to  the  arrival  of  Dan- 
by  as  chief  minister.”  (Am  Hist  R) 


*  attempt  to  ascertain  why  Charles  II 

lailea  to  achieve  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Commons,  Dr.  Witcombe  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Journals,  published  debates 
and  related  sources  before  turning  to  a  careful 
reading  of  the  larger  and  some  lesser  collections 
of  correspondence  and  papers.  The  result  is 
a  more  balanced  record  and  analysis  of  the 
Cavalier  Commons  than  heretofore  existed 
i  much  more.  Instead  of 

court-country  arrangement 
1  •  •  finds  a  complex  array  of  court  and  coun- 
grpups,  which  were  not 
unified  and  were  changing  in  composition,  and 
an  anonymous  and  uncommitted  majority.  . 


Although  specialists  will  question  some  of  th* 
author’s  judgments  about  individuals,  events, 
and  significances,  they  can  learn  much  from 
this  fresh,  provocative,  and  informative  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  .  .  .  that  will  also  save 
them  much  labor.”  G.  R.  Abernathj^ 

Am  Hist  R  72:976  Ap  ’67  490w 
Choice  4:573  J1  ’67  180w 

“[This]  book  is  a  useful  corrective  to  popu- 
.whitewashing  sketches  [of  Charles  II].” 
Christopher  Hill 

New  Statesman  73:625  My  6  ’67  250w 
“Dr.  Witcombe  could  at  almost  every  stage 
have  made  his  stoiw  simpler  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  by  -just  a  little  stretching  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  selecting  of  what  would  uphold  a  no¬ 
tion  of  clearcut  conflict  and  allegiance.  It  is  a 
measure  of  his  qualities  as  an  historian  that 
he  never  does  this.  .  .  .  Though  sometimes  we 
share  the  author's  frustration  at  not  being  able 
to  complete  the  disentangling  of  the  threads, 
the  nature  of  the  political  landscape  is  shown 
as  vividly  as  anyone  could  wish.” 

TLS  pl046  N  17  ’66  750w 


WITTING,  ALISOUN.  A  treasury  of  Greek 
tiy  James  Barry.  125p  $3.60; 
hb  bdg  $3.36  Harvey  bouse 

292  Mythology,  Greek — Juvenile  literature 

65-24973 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  more 
myths.  It  includes  also  a  description 
of  the  major  gods;”  (Oass  World)  Annotated 
bibHogmph^.  Index.  “Grades  five  to  seven.” 


The  many  illustrations  are  modem,  almost 
rather  than  classical.  Opinions 
will  differ  about  them;  they  are  not  in  Greek 
vase-painting  s^le,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
pretty-pretty.  E.  F.  Ridington 

Class  World  60:373  My  ’67  60w 
‘^here  are  many  better  collections  of  Greek 
J^oe  writing  here  lacks  dignity 
and  the  author  makes  use  of  too  many  moral¬ 
istic  interpretations  in  her  retelling  of  these 
famous  stones.  .  .  .  There  are  also  several  In- 
appropriate  phrases  which  destroy  the  flavor 
Gallant^  niyths.  ...  Not  recommended.”  C.  A. 

Library  J  91:1711  Mr  15  '66  90w 


WITTKE,  CARL.  The  first  fifty  years;  the 
Cleveland  museum  of  art,  1916-1966;  a  JL  pub- 
hcaRon  [of]  The  John  Huntington  art  and 
nf  "The  Cleveland  museum 

of  art.  161p  il  $7  Cleveland  mus.  of  art 

708.171  Cleveland  museum  of  art  66-21227 
“This  short  history  .  .  .  Is  concerned  with  the 
more  Important  events  In  the  Ufe  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  w^ch  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
cultural  progress  of  a  growing  and  constantly 
changing  metropohtan  community  during  the 
last  fifty  yeaM.  .  .  .  This  book  is  not  concerned 
^  ^  enunieration  and  evaluation 

of  the  m^y  important  art  objects  which  the 
Muse^  has  accumulated,  but  rath»  w^ 
Cleveland  s  experience  as  part  of  the  social  and 
?Pr^^^^Index*^  twentieth-century  America.” 


“[In  this  book]  personalities  emerge  vivldlv 
solutions  are  dealt  -^tk 
candidly;  and  a  light  touch  relieves  much  that 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the  participants 
There  is  no  bibliography,  but  footnotes^  are 
Sr oJ  the  book.  Sixteen  pal^ 
of  illustrations,  mostly  interior  and  extei^nr 
views  of  the  building  and  rortraitl  of  oHiSers 
visitor^  bmiefacrors  add  to  the  attractive- 
nsss  of  a  handsomely  printed  work.  Whether 

regarded  as  a  gift  vol¬ 
ume,  a  study  in  civic  pnllanthropy,  or  an 
essay  in  locaj  history,  the  reader  will  find  it 
infort^tive,st amusing.-  and  thought  pVovok: 

Am  Hist  R  72:1116  Ap  ’67  250w 
“'Vpiile  containing  many  interesting  sidelights 
development  of  the  arts  in  America 
reflected  in  the  detailed  progress  and  activities 

Choice  4:36  Mr  ’67  80w 

“This  slim  volume  has  both  the  shortcoming* 
official  Institutional  historfef^ 
Ba.sed  on  published  reports,  trustees’  minutes’ 
newspapers  periodicals,  and  Muslum 
pondence,  it  presents  a  surface  accSimt  .  .  : 
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[which]  skims  over  the  difflciiltles  fac^  by  too 
institution  from  time  to  time,  its  relations  'with 
artists,  and  the  controversies  that  developed 
about  its  policies  and  management.  .  .  . 

LWittke]  emphasizes  the  Museum  s  educational 
achievements  in  bringing  cultural  experiences  to 
the  people  of  Cleveland.  .  .  .  A  more  penetr^- 
ing  analysis  .  .  .  remains  to  be  written ;  m  toe 
meantime,  this  brief  history  will  provide  a  use¬ 
ful  source  for  historians  of  America  art.  so¬ 
ciety,  and  urban  institutions.  ’  L.  B.  Miller 
J  Am  Hist  53:841  Mr  ’67  200w 

WITTKOWER,  RUDOLF.^Glan  Lorenzo  BeriJ- 
ni;  the  sculptor  of  the  Roman  baroctue.  2d  ed 
286p  il  $17.50  N.T.  graphic 

730.924  Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenzo^^^^g^^^ 

The  author  states  in  his  Preface  to  the  second 

edition:  “The  introductory  text  reajPP^s 

here  with  only  minor  alterations,  but  I  have 
attempted  to  Incorporate  in  the  catalogue 
raisonn^  the  new  research  of  others  as  weU  as 
my  own.  ...  Of  the  original  eig;hty- one  cata¬ 
logue  entries  twenty-seven  have  oeen  substan¬ 
tially  recast  or  wholly  rewritton  and  two  en¬ 
tries  are  entirely  new.  .  .  .  The  Plates  have 
been  revised  .  .  .  and  four  new  ones  have  been 
added.”  Chronological  table.  B^bographj^  In¬ 
dexes  of  places  and  of  names.  For  first  edition 
see  BRD  1956.  _ 

“Wittkower  (Columbia)  [is]  one  of  the  ^eat 
scholars  in  the  field  of  ]3aro<^e  art,  .  •  .  This 
book  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  study  on  this 
Mpect  of  Bernini’s  artistic  production  in 
language  and  can  be  said  to  supersede  oidy 
toe  earlier  edition.  .  .  .  [It]  follows  the  famtoar 
Phaidon  format— an  Introductory  essay  followed 
by  a  section  of  excellent  black-and-white  Plates 
and  backed  up  by  a  completely  documented 
catalogue  vaisonui.  While  the  Intooductlon  la 
written  for  the  Informed  public,  toe  catalogue 
raisonnS,  with  its  thorough  and  up-to-date 
documentation  and  small  reproductions  of  re 
lated  material,  will  be  of  interest  to  speciaiis^. 
Wittkower  has  also  incluaed  a  section  on  those 
works  attributed  to  Bernini  since  1955  which  he 
does  not^accept.”^^g 

“Libraries  owning  the  1955  ahitlon  really  do 
not  need  a  revision  of  this  autlmritative  work 
unle^  they  want  the  revised  t)^liography  and 
catalogue  raisonni,  the  most  linportant  parts 
of  the  bool^  .  .  !  [This]  is  Indispensable  to 
all  students  of  the  Italian  Baroque.  It  is 
handsomely  ^printed  and  bound  One  could  not 

WODEHOUSE,  P.  G.  Plum  pie.  262p  $4.95 

Simon  &  Schuster  67-10900 

“Freddie  Threepwood,  an  expatriate  Briton 
who  lives  on  Long  Island  and  Is  employed  by 
^American  dog-food  firm,  figures  prominently 
AVq  collection  of  nine  stories.”  (Library  J) 
Some  of  the  stories  appeared  in  Playboy  mag- 
Izhfl  one  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  one  is  here  published  for  the  nrst 
time.  _ 

'TThis  book  is]  as  refreshing  and  cpmn^n^ 
fitorv  as  a  much  needed  kick  in  toe  pants, 
Pie^roars,  tiptoes,  sneaks, 

around  in  that  singular  world  of  the  Blandings 
hunch  and  the  Drones  crock,  peopled  by 
^Ives  °  Freddie  Threepwood.  Honoria  Glossop, 
ind  J^is  Flack.  They‘d  all  explode  Into  Improb¬ 
able  romances  and  goofy  golf  matches.  Tme 

Iny  eSr^r  more  meaninrful.  Here’s  a  great 
-e  to  start  wito.”  H.^T.  Anderson 

Reviewedphy  Robert  Cromie.^^  650w 

Reviewedrby,Pamela^Marto^l^or  pll  D  21  ’67 

storv  here  involves  Bertie  and 
Teeves^  and^  only  one  other  story,  ‘Bingo  Bans 
thi  Bdmb.’  hints  at  the  contemporary  world. 

commimities  where  the  author  has  a  following. 
J.  P.  Moran  ^  92:4030  N  1  ’67  160w 


Reviewed  by  Martin  ^vln 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p23  D  17  ’67  90w 

Time  90:122  D  1  ’67  350w 
“Though  they  are  by  no  means  amo^  toe 
author’s  best,  [these  stories]  recall  both  his 
expertise  in  managing  a  vast  regiment  of 
characters  and  his  very  considerable 
in  literary  personalities,  genres  and  methods. 

...  In  the  whole  Wodehouse  corpus  there  is  no 
profession,  not  even  that  of  gentlernan  of  lei- 
sure,  which  bulks  so  large  as  the  author  s  owm 
...  [Is  Wodehouse]  then  a  writer  s  writer?  He 
can  and  should  be,  and  indeed  it  is  writers 
(Belloc.  Orwell,  Waugh)  rather  tlmn  critics 
who  have  so  far  best  appreciated  him.  .  .  . 

As  evidence  of  a  vanished  skill,  solidity  and  Joy 
in  superabundance — he  is  not  far  from  becoming 
a  national  monument,  and  it  seems  only  a 
question  of  time  before,  generM  criticm  cPiPici? 
catches  up  and  sees  this  .too.  Let  us  hope  ^  that 
another  twelve  books  will  do  the  trick. 

TLS  p958  O  20  ’66  1250w 

WODEHOUSE,  P.  G.  The  p^urloined  paper¬ 
weight.  188p  $4.50  Simon  &  Schuster 

67-16724 

The  author  “offers  as  Exhibit  A  the  owner 
of  a  Sussex  country  house  who  would  like 
to  sell  out  to  a  rich  American.  Eitoibit  B  is 
a  rich  American,  who  needs  notoing  more 
than  a  white- elephant  mansion.  lurking  in 
the  shrubbery  of  Ashby  Hall,  for  that  is  toe 
name  of  this  wedge  of  Wodehquse-land,  is  a 
young  fellow  in  love  with  a  ?irl  cnss-^ed  to 
another  fellow.  Strewn  about  the  premises 
are  assorted  bailiffs,  butlers.  Indolent  young 
men  and  other  plot-thickeners.  'There  Is  ^so 
an  18th-century  paperweight  that  keeps  chang¬ 
ing  hands.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 

“[This]  contains  the  essence  of  vintage 
Wodehouse,  a  trifle  watered  down,  but  toe 
genuine  stuff  all  right.  Complications  are  less 
complex,  fewer  hero^  as  Innocent  as  inborn 
babes  are  discovered,  hke  stortled  faws,  in 
compromising  situations.  '^ere  is 
blurring  of  roles.  Algy,  Raradenes  languid 
nephew,  seems  ail  set  to  fall  into  the,  BerGe 
Wooster  mold,  Wodehoiise  s  pattern  dJRwittod 
young  clubman.  .Mgy,  like  Bertm, 
toiling  and  spinning.  .  .  .  But  Algy,  nnlike 
Rertie  schemes.  He  can  be  Jeeyes-like, 
organizing  impersonations,  gqod  deeds  that  look 
oddly  like  crimes,  and  1920-ish  romances.  ... 
Other  old  friends  can  be  recognized,  under 
changed  names,  with  sHglrtly  different  b^k- 
grounds.  .  .  .  In  true  W^odehouse  style.  The 
Purloined  Paperweight’  abounds  m  ^“rds  so 
carefully  placed  they  look  like  happy  acci¬ 
dents,  and  in  unlikely  similies.  .Pamela  Marsh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  8 
’67  500w  ^ 

“We  [writers]  are  all  living  under  [Wode- 
house’s]  shadow.  .  .  .  As 

f^acb.  n6W  W ocl©bous6  novel  with  hi??n 
hearts.®^Surelv1  at  86.  the  Master’s  hand  must 
have  faltered,  his  keen  mind  lost  a  llt^  of 
Its  edge’  [This  one]  gives  scarce  a  sign  of 
Its  euge.^^  1^^^  decade  before  toe  Great 

War  had  no  other  justification,  the  fact  that 
it  provided  inspiration  for  Wodehouse  s  novels 
would  be  ample.  So  long  as  man  ^n  breathe 
or  eyes  can  see,  his  works  will  live  S/Ud  they 
wiU  give  life  to  the  period.”  Auberon  Waugh 
wm  19:1280  N  14  ’67  1460w 

Reviewed  by  .Martin  Levin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p48  My  14  67  160W 

“In  this  book,  [Wodehouse]  sets  o,ut  to  tell 
the  tale  of  a  cuckoo  American  millionaires 
efforts  to  steal  an  18th  century  paperweight 
from  an  English  manor  house. 
does  in  his  incomparable  wav  is  to  Prove 
that,  for  a  fellow  who  sterted  effervescing  back 
in  the  Edwardian  era.  he  has  a  lot  of  bubble 
left  in  him  yet.  In  fact,  his  fans  will  find 
that  this  book  leaves  P.  G.  about  he 

was  before:  one  of  the  funniest  writers  of 
this  and  bygone  times. 

Time  89:116  Ap  28  ’67  140w 

WOETZEL,  ROBERT  K,  The  philosophy  of 
freedom:  with  a  discussion  at  the  Center  for 
the  study  of  democratic  institutions.  200p  $6 
<5ceana 

323.44  Liberty  65-27237 

"The  aim  of  this  exposition  is  to  provide 
an  outline  of  a  political  philosophy  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  aspirations  of  today’s  world  and 
presents  a  framework  that  may  fit  its  needs. 

The  discussion  will  concentrate  largely  on 
governmental  problems,  those  that  concern  the 
issue  of  central  authority  and  the  dispersion  of 
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WOETZEL,  R.  K. — Continued 
power;  the  claims  of  the  community  versus 
individual  human  rights;  the  challenge  of  mod¬ 
ern  technology  versus  standards  provided  by 
inherited  economic  institutions,  and  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  weaponry  versus  the  con- 
conflict  of  interests  between  nations. 

thesis  is  the  continuing  theme 
??  individual  quest  for  self-fulflllmenf - 

(Introd)  Appendixes  give  the  text  of  the  Uni- 
v^ersal  Declaration  of  Jdunian  Rights  and  the 
European  Convention  for  tlie  Protection  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 

“[Woetzel]  has  been  a  participant  in  the 
discussions  on  political  philosophy  held  at  the 
P®nter  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
in  lafai.  Hi3  conclusions  or  summaries  are 
largely  platitudes  about  the  need  for  the  respect 
for  the  individual  in  considering  government, 
econonncs,  S9cial  planning,  and  world  peace. 

’i  IS  little  neysr  in  the  body  of  ma¬ 

terials  to  provide  a  basis  for  discussion  unless 
Mine  of  Hutchins’  provocative  remarks  in  the 
Epilogue,  provid®  a  stimulus.  ...  A  good  index 
ant^^ibhography  are  the  best  features  of  the 

Choice  4:153  Ap  ’67  150w 
‘  Since  .Dr.  Woetzel’s  basic  ideas  are  good, 
if  unoriginal,  it  is  too  bad  his  exposition  of 
uninspired.  Page  after  boring  page 
commonplace  comments  and 
superabundant  generalizations.  The  only  in- 
1?  a  synopsis  of  a  discussion  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions  during  which  13  men  who  had  apparently 
read  an  advance  text  of  this  book  questioned 

attempt  to  And  some 
practical  application  or  preciseness  of  theory  in 
his  propositions.  Recommended  only  for  li- 
David^CM^ey^  want  everything  in  this  field.” 
Library  J  91:3744  Ag  ’66  ISOw 

faith  and  reli- 

&10US  liberty.  254p  $4.75  Abingdon 

liberty.  Theology.  Church 
and  state  67-14993 

whnii®  concerned  with  the  Christian’s 

1^®  ®'  Christian,  to  the  state 
^  'r  --F  IS  designed  as  a  con- 

*^o  ,1-^®  clarification  of  Protestant 
thought  on  religious  liberty  .  .  .  [and]  to  sus¬ 
pect  ^of^  permanent  as- 

f^ct  of  the  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  [The 
thesis  IS]  that  the  Reformation  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  provides  the 
^o  the  inner  meaning  of 
Protestantism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  basis 

other/'^'fprefl^Mex!”  theology  on  the 

I  teaches  social  ethics  at 
Wesley  Theological  Seminai-y,  Washington, 
written  a  preceptive  volume  In 

th^  Wogaman  is  orthodox,  in 

f ne  sense  that  he  concurs  with  contemporary 
pronouncements,  is  irenib  toward 
Roman  Catholic  concepts  of  reli- 
’I’^crty,  generally  favors  restricting  'public 
PPWic  institutions.’  and  ad- 
vocates  shar6d  time  and  ‘creative  teaching* 

public  schools  in  such  a  way  that  all 
viewpoints  Y®  explored  and  taken  s^ei^uslyl’ 

200w'''®^'^"  Century  84:1104  Ag  30  ’67 

“In  scholarly  fashion  Dr.  Wogaman  seeks  n 
r®lisious  liberty  and  ita  pi^ctlcal  In- 
P^cation  in  society  especially  in  church-stB?e 
relationships  and  in  public  education  Five  qt* 
®-^anced  in  support  of  re/i- 

testant  expectancy  .  .  .  feat  we  mly  encounter 

larger  pubfif  llbrarie™.-’’’  R.  ‘W.^  Hm?d°l?fon^^ 
Library  j  92:1837  My  1  ’67  150w 

■'fJoriis 

nls*m  in®  |'ener°al®  cm”  o2iv®he®®®^”i  9oinniu- 


ning  in  about  1900  and  accelerating  after  1914— 
of  the  liberal  synthesis  of  the  late  nineteenth 
centum  In  recounting  the  progression  of 
French  CqnMunist  thought  from  fee  humani¬ 
tarian  socialism  of  Jaur^s  in  1914  throug'h  the 
aggressive  internationalism  of  Lenin  in  1920 
to  the  dead  end  of  Boishevization  in  1924,  the 
book  shovvs...  .  .  how  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  socialism  was  frustrated  in  France,  with 
irrevocable  consequences  for  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  French  democracy.  Throughout, 
the  author  emphasizes  the  close  connection 
between  events  in  France  and  events  in  Rus- 
phy  Indmc^*^^®”®  note)  Annotated  bibliogra- 


Reviewed  by  Harvey  Goldberg 

Am  Hist  R  73:154  O  ’67  550w 
Reviewed  by  R.  E.  -Herzstein 

Ann  Am  Acad  372:145  J1  ’67  340w 
Choice  4:212  Ap  ’67  190w 
“Wohl  has  done  much  excellent  research,  but 
he  includes  such  .a  wealth  of  detail  that  the 
general  reader  will  soon  be  lost  amid  party 
Tr'?p^®’v,  ®P®®®^®S-  and  intrigues.  Students  of 
FrMch  histqry  and  communism  will  find  this 
to  be  a  mgnificant  contribution  to  the  history  of 
French  Cormnunism.  ”  Keith  Eubank 

Library  J  91:6084  D  15  ’66  150w 
.WqW’s  long  and  learned  study  .  .  , 
makes  a  sigruficant  contribution,  to  tliis  theme. 

is  willing  to  follow  him  to 
■  The  political  and  Ideological  dis¬ 
putes  in  Gie  course  of  which  the  PCF  (Parti 
arose  on  the  wreckage 
ot  the  old.  pre-1914  revolutionary  movement  are 
analyzed  in  remorseless  detail  by  Mr.  Wohl  His 
patience  must  h^ve  been  put  to  a  stern  test, 
but  he  comes  through  intact,  never  flasrfirinff 
o  tracking*  down  the  personal 

from  and  maneuvers 

pm^tii^  nf  centralized  ap- 

paiatus  of  the  'Thorezian  bureaucracy  emerged, 
.c-'.-ii  iilr.  \yohl.  though  perhaps  more  concerned 
with  .po  itics  than  with  hiXryV  has  enoulh 
historical  sense  to  let  the  reader  sense  t^e 

LichiJieim  the  surface  froth.”  George 

N  'V'  Rev  of  Books  8:29  Ap  6  ’67  1150w 
TLS  pS82  S  28  ’67  370w 

'^T^hFE’  PETER.  The  disciplined  heart'  Iris 
Mof^press”^*^  220p  $5.95  Univ.  of 

823  Murdoch,  Iris  66-21761 

.author  examines  ’’the  posture  of  Tris 

(Sbr”^®'!rf’B?b“o°|?te 

Choice  4:425  Je  ’67  180w 

^^®  casual  reader  and  often  mnrB 
Si®'^cn”?  . language  than  it  need  be  “hil 
contributes  valuable  insights  into  the 
philosophical  content  of  Iris  Mur- 
?ec®ttons”’°  L  V  GrifflS'®”'^®'^  scholarly  lol- 
Library  J  92:243  Ja  15  ’67  250w 

nojs'^s^'afrlad”/  o''/"^ate^'^i 

price  one  must  pay  when  writing  about  a 

Profisso””  Wo1f^’®s”*ay^  is  "’the”  second^  i^^®^ 
food  one,  writtM  wife  con?r?l?ed  ®  Intblliglnce 

Va  Q  R  43:lxviii  spring  ’67  140w 

^'adimir  Il’ich.  Trotskv  T  enn 
Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karatnchand  67-11035 
HI  „r®  author  “argues  that  ‘men  who  rebel’ 

SVte‘’„r'8?/S.  “tS 
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psychological  biography  (usually  using  a  more 
or  less  explicit  psychoanalytic  explanatoi-y 
mode,  emphasizing  the  latter  day  ego-psychol¬ 
ogy  approach  in  psychoanalysis).  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor  uses]  largely  secondary  sources.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  encounters  tlie  familiar  diffi¬ 
culty  of  not  being  able  to  find  common  pat¬ 
terns  among  his  protagonists  except  of  a  rather 
general  sort  that  would  not  seem  to  distinguish 
them  from  many  nonrebels.  And  the  use  of  psy¬ 
choanalytic  categories  is  somewhat  mechanical 
compared  say  w'ith  [E.  H.]  Erikson’s  Toung 
Man  Luther  [BKD  I960].  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  an 
interesting,  craftsinanlike  exercise,  appropriate 
for  acquisition  by  libraries  of  aU  sizes.” 

Choice  4:al7  O  ’67  180w 


Reviewed  by  Peter  Wollen 

New  Statesman  74:408  S  29  67  600w 

•‘[The  book  is  full  of]  fanciful  constructions 
built  on  the  flimsiest  evidence.  .  .  .  What  of  the 
claim  to  have  distilled  a  ‘revolutionaiy.  per¬ 
sonality’  from  the  study  of  these  three  histori¬ 
cal  persons?  On  any  showing,  the  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Gandhi 
are  at  least  as  significant  as  their  common 
traits.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to  seek  psychological 
insights  into  the  great  figures  of  the  past  may 
have  its  contribution  to  make  to  the  task  of 
the  historian.  But  the  attempt  is  complicated 
and  hazardous,  and  calls  for  sharper  tools, 
much  more  critically  wielded,  as  well  as  for  a 
far  more  patient  and  searching  study  _  of  the 
historical  documents,  and  of  the  social  and 
political  environment,  than  anything  offered  in 
this  book.  ’ 

TLS  p975  O  19  ’67  650w 


WOLFSON,  MURRAY.  A  reappraisal  of  Marx¬ 
ian  economics.  220p  $6.75  Columbia  umv. 

press 

333.4  Economics — ^History.  Marx,  K^l 

66-14790 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  D.  F.  Gordon 

Am  Econ  R  57:627  Je  ’67  llOOw 

Reviewed  by  Raymond  polin 

Ann  Am  Acad  370:194  Mr  ’67  700w 

Choice  3:1157  F  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Joan  Robinson 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:627  D  ’67  380w 


WOLKERS,  JAN.  A  rose  of  flesh:_  to.  from 
the  Dutch  by  John  Scott.  157p  So  BrazUler 

67-12383 

This  novel  "deals  with  a  day  in  the  life  of 
an  invalid.  Daniel  .  .  .  encounters  his  son. 
Ta1k.■^  with  his  parents,  and  thinks  about  the 
wife  from  whom  he  is  separated.  He  is  about 
to  go  to  the  theater  .  .  .  when  an  attack  of 
asthma  forces  him  to  stay  at  home,  where  he 
spends  the  night  in  conversation  with  the 
woman  who  was  to  have  accompanied  hra. 
In  the  exchange  of  talk,  they  uncov^er  the 
sources  of  their  disorders,  in  each  case  the 
meaningless  loss  of  a  cnild.  (Atlantic) 


"Flashes  of  tenderness  relieve  the  unalloy^ 
pessimism  of  the  story,  p  when  Daniel  ch^ 
with  his  son  or  when  the  visit  of  Di®, 
parents  summons  up  recollections  of  childhood. 
[But]  compassion  for  people  and  things  .  .  .  is 
absent  from  the  novel.  Oscar  Handlln 
Atlantic  219:147  Ap  ’67  280w 

Reviewed  by  C.  A.  Raines 

Kevieweu^u^>^^v.j  92:2813  Ag  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  Francis  Hope 

^  New  Statesman  73:192  F  10  ’67  140w 

“Jan  Wolkers  portrays  a  world  that  is  at 
once  senseless  and  sigmflcant.  . 
toayal  is  distinguished]  by  his  objectivitj  • 
disinterested  purpose,  his  honesty.  .  .  .  If  he 
author]  has  contributed  to  oim  understanding 
of  the  alienated  personality:  but  his  novel  is 
finally  not  satisfying,  for  the  senseles.sness  and 
pain  it  records— as  well  as  the  passivity  and 
hist  for  apocalyptic  violence  it  reveals  in  its 
hero— are  too  monotonously  .  reiterated,  and 
frequently  seem  less  a  condition  of  the  ch^- 
acter  than  a  message  from  the  author.  By 
fnsisUng  that  there  is  no  more  than  despair 
Wolkers  weakens  the  effect  his  main  char¬ 
acter^  ^n^  have.  And  despair  .itself,  when 

.0*1  o|ss 


"This  is  a  literary  case-book:  toe  art  con¬ 
sists  in  toe  vehicle  of  the  feeling — Darnel's 
sensitive  and  penetrating  consciousness  is 
sharply  and  convincingly  conveyed  .  .  .  Land 
his]  obsession  with  sickness  and  death  is 
painstakingly  impasted.  .  .  .  LThe  book],  which 
marks  Jan  Wolkers's  debut  in  English,  has 
been  toanslated  readably,  if  not  always  ac¬ 
curately:  toe  chief  loss  is  that  his  hurnorous 
observation  seldom  comes  across  with  its 
original  sharpness.  His  humorous  side  largely 
explains  why  he  is  a  best-selling  Dutch  writer 
— though  not  necessarily  where  this  book  is 
concerned:  the  English  reader’s  verdict  may 
weU  wait  upon  further  translations.” 

TLS  pl61  Mr  2  ’67  470w 


WOLLIN,  GOESTA,  jt.  auto.  The  ever-chang¬ 
ing  sea.  See  Ericson,  D.  B. 


WOLOZIN,  HAROLD,  ed.  The  economics  of  air 
pollution;  a  symposium.  318p  $5;  pa  $2.95 
Norton 

333.9  Air — Pollution  66-15319 

Most  of  these  papers  “were  presented  at  a 
seminar  at  The  American  University,  by  econo¬ 
mists.  statisticians,  and  government  experts, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  effec¬ 
tive  economic  tools  and  establish  guidelines 
that  could  be  used  in  air  pollution  control. 
Efforts  were  made  to  appraise  and  delimit  the 
shortcomings  of  those  tools  and  to  see  if  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  found  to  extend  economic 
theory  in  new  ways  to  solve  this  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  problem.”  (Publisher's  note)  Annotated 
bibliography.  Index. 


“The  report  to  toe  Senate  Committee  (80 
pages)  could  have  been  omitted  without  great 
loss.  The  only  things  of  interest  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  are  lists  (without  documentation)  .  of 
rna.jor  incidents,  damages  and  illnesses  whicn 
someone  has  claimed  are  connected  to  varwus 
items  on  a  list  of  possible  pollutants.  The 
essays  contain  many  interesting  observation 
and  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  air 
pollution,  externalities  and  the  problems  ..in¬ 
volved  in  the  associated  cost-benefit  stuain. 
In  this  respect  toe  book  will  be  of  considerable 
value  to  anyone  interested  in  these  problems. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  contains 
little  of  general  theoretical  interest  even  though 
most  of  the  essays  are. of  a  theoretical  nature. 
Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  these  authors  are 
guilty  of  a  drastic  oversimplification  of  th^e 
‘social  problem’  they  wish  to  solve.”  C.  R. 

Am  Econ  R  57:682  Je  ’67  1650w 


“The  approach  in  this  book  is  largely  from 
the  economic  point  of  yiew.  Aspects  of  the 
problem  are  considered  in  a  remarkably  clear 
series  of  presentations  (lirnited  numbers  of 
equations)  written  by  a  variety  of  experts  in 
the  area  of  health  and  economics.  .  .  .  If  you 
think  watersheds  are  a  problem  and  the  meter¬ 
ing  of  water  a  task,  try  reading  up  on  the 
airshed  and  the  costs  of  putting  effluents  in 
the  air.  This  and  more  can  be  found  .m  toe 
book  which  is  recommended  as  a  base  title  for 
libraries  in  communities  where  there  are  cars 
and  Industry.”  H.  L.  Roth 

Library  J  91:3232  Je  15  66  140w 


WOLSTENHOLME,  GORDON,  ed.  Man  .and 
Africa:  a  Ciba  foundation  symposium  jointly 
with  the  Haile  Selassie  I  prize  tru.st;  under 
the  patronage  of  his  Imperial  majesty  Haile 
Selassie  I,  emperor  of  Ethiom^  ed.  by  Gordon 
Wolstenholme.  and  Klaeve  O  Connor.  400p  U 
maps  $7.50  Little 

916  Anthropogeography.  Africa — Social  con^ 
ditlons  66-1274.5 

A  collection  of  “papers  on  the  medical,  demo¬ 
graphic.  scientific,  and  socio-economic  develop¬ 
mental  nroblems  of  contemporary  Afrit^  pre¬ 
sented  '  .  at  an  international  conference 

held  in  Addis  Ababa  in  October  1964.’’  KJhoice) 
Bibliography.  Indexes  of  authors  and  of  sub¬ 
jects. 


“A  collection  of  high  caliber  papers  .  .  . 

presented  by  18  renowned  scholars. ....  Of 
great  value  both  as  a  source  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  area  of  each  of  toese  specin'ize.d 
Ftudie.s  and  a.s  an  example  of  the  Interdisci- 
Plinarv  methodological  approach  of  scholarly 
0xpf^rts,  soTn0  of  wliom  b3-V0^  ssrvGQ.  &s  t0chuiC3j 
p^vis6rs  to  A-fricsn  and.  Asian  govGrninsnts.  A 
transcription  of  the  scholars  symposiuin  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  paper  follows  each  chapter, 
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WOLSTENHOLME,  GORDON — Continued 
enabling  the  advanced  undergraduate  to  gain 
some  insight  Into  the  nature  of  scholarly  in¬ 
quiry  at  such  significant  conferences.  Very  use¬ 
ful  subject  index.” 

Choice  3:719  O  '66  130w 

“All  the  papers  are  competent  but  they  do 
vary  considerably  in  interest.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting,  to  this  reader,  were  the  papers  on 
languages,  diseases  and  health  services,  tele¬ 
communications  and  the  discussion  following 
the  paper  on  education  when  the  discussants 
stressed  the  dangers  of,  and  yet  the  necessity 
for,  an  educated  dlite,  which  should  not  become 
isolated  from  the  people.”  M.  U.  Herrick 
Library  J  91:2972  Ap  15  ’66  250w 


WOOD,  ELIZABETH  INGERMAN.  Report  on 
Project  history  retrieval:  tests  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  an  optic-coincidence  system  of 
information  retrieval  for  historical  materials; 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Hem-y  Francis  du 
Pont  Winterthur  mus  [and]  Drexel  Inst, 
of  technology.  Graduate  school  of  lib.  sci¬ 
ence.  123p  il  $3  IJrexel  bookstore 
029.7  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  66-21944 

“This  volume  concerns  a  series  of  hidexlng 
projects  .  .  .  applied  to  collections  of  vai'ious 
kinds  of  materials  frequently  used  by  his¬ 
torians.  The  system,  known  as  ‘optic-coinci¬ 
dence’,  ‘inverted-punch-card,’  ‘peek-a-boo,’  or 
by  the  manufacturer’s  name,  ‘Termatrex,’  had 
already  been  .  .  .  applied  in  Indexing  scientific 
and  technical  informaton.  .  .  .  [The  author 
describes]  the  use  of  this  system  in  the  in¬ 
dexing  of  a  few  items  taken  from  each  of  the 
following  collections:  one  group  of  books;  three 
groups  of  governmental  records;  two  of  per¬ 
sonal  papers;  one  of  prints  (pictures) ;  and  two 
of  museum  objects.  In  most  of  the  demon¬ 
strations,  statistics  are  given  on  time  required 
to  index  a  small  number  of  items  (averaging 
165)  from  each  collection.  There  are  also 
records  of  the  time  required  to  find  a  needed 
document  or  object  with  this  system  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others.  For  some  collections,  there 
are  figures  on  the  cost  of  indexing.”  (J  Am 
Hist) 


Reviewed  by  J  .  H.  Silbey 

Am  Hist  R  72:1336  J1  ’67  410w 
Reviewed  by  M.  A.  McCorison 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:143  Mr  ’67  600w 
“The  book  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of 
applying  the  ‘optic-coincidence'  indexing  sys¬ 
tem  to  historical  materials  and  shows  that  it 
is  often  quicker  to  And  a  desired  item  with 
this  system  than  with  another.  But  the  reader 
should  keep  in  mind  these  limitations:  first,  as 
the  number  of  items  indexed  increases,  almost 
any  system  becomes  more  difficult  to  use; 
.  .  .  second,  the  author  has  not  compared  this 
system  with  a  dictionary  card  catalog  or  an¬ 
other  mechanical  system — always  with  some 
relatively  crude  method  of  arranging,  listing, 
or  indexing;  third,  the  cost  figuies  are  far 
from  complete.  .  .  .  One  last  small  complaint: 
it  would  be  helpful  if  this  book  about  indexing 
were,  itself.  Indexed.  For  example,  statistics 
for  the  ‘Downs  Collection’  appear  In  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  part  of 
the  text  relating  to  them.”  Haynes  McMullen 
J  Am  Hist  63:789  Mr  ’67  380w 
“The  project  reported  in  tins  book  was  an  ex¬ 
ploration  in  a  new  field.  The  book  is  attrac¬ 
tively  designed,  printed,  and  bound.  Its  con¬ 
tents  left  me  with  some  misgivings  as  to  tlie 
practicability  in  the  various  instances  of  testing 
executed:  however,  the  report  of  findings  Is 
meticulous.  .  .  .  Results  appear  to  be  some¬ 
what  negative,  problematical,  and  ephemeral 
.  .  .  [and]  of  questionable  application  In  tlie 
smaller  unit  with  limited  staff  and  resources. 

.  .  As  a  practical  approach  to  resolving  the 
problems  of  retrieval  in  either  an  archive,  mu¬ 
seum.  or  library  of  even  moderate  complexity, 
it  falls  short.”  D.  C.  Renze 

Special  Libraries  58:192  Mr  ’67  420w 


WOOD,  JAMES  PLAYSTED.  Boston;  11.  by 
Robert  Frankenberg.  143p  $3.96  Seabury 
974.44  Boston — History — Juvenile  literature 

67-24461 

The  author  “presents  tlie  personality  of  this 
unique  city  through  an  .  .  .  account  of  its 
history  and  geography.  Its  unforgettable  char¬ 
acters.  its  edifices  and  institutions,  from  the 
IGOO’s  to  the  present.”  (Publisher’s  note)  “Ages 
eleven  to  sixteen.”  (America) 


Reviewed  by  Bthna  Sheehan 

America  117:618  N  4  ’67  TOw  [TA] 


“A  delightful  and  human  account  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  city’s  uniqueness.  The  historical 
part  is  filled  with  excellent  sketches  of  those 
who  made  the  history  .  .  .  [and  the]  descrip¬ 
tion  of  present-day  Boston  is  alive  with  in¬ 
sights  into  its  character.  ...  Of  Robert  Frank¬ 
enberg’ s  illustrations  there  are  too  few.  For 
12's  up,  or  for  anyone  who  loves  this  city.” 
M.  S. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB8  N  2  ’67 
IlOw  [TA] 

Horn  Bk  43:765  D  ’67  220w 
“His  touch  is  as  light  as  a  friendly  nudge 
as  the  author  pokes  fun  at  some  Boston  con¬ 
ceits  and  foibles  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
an  accurate  and  penetrating  picture  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Boston  from  1630  to  the  present 
.  .  .  Many  little-known  problems  and  inci¬ 
dents  are  discussed.”  Elvajean  HaU 

Library  J  92!4268  N  16  ’67  170w 


WOOD,  JAMES  PLAYSTED.  Washington, 
D.C;  drawings  by  Joseph  Paplm  126p  $3.96 
Seabury 

917.53  Washington,  D.  C. — Description — ^Ju- 
vemle  literature  66-16654 

This  is  “a  book  about  how  Washington  lives, 
whaj  it  does,  and  what  some  of  it  means.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  “Age  twelve  and  up.”  (N  T 
Times  Bk  R) 


iext  and  pictures  combine  in  an  exuberant 
paean  to  tlie  city.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  city, 
of  its  buildmgs,  monuments,  and  parks,  ac- 
cpunts  of  the  people  associated  with  them,  and 
statistics  related  to  them  are  all  here,  but 
the  book  is  far  more  than  a  tourist  guide, 
hull  of  the  spontaneous  excitement  that  the 
City  inspires  in  a  writer  and  an  artist  wholly 
awake  to  its  beauty  and  history,  the  book 
can  stimulate  the  same  awareness  in  the 
reader.”  R.  H.  V. 

Horn  Bk  42:448  Ag  ’66  160w 
.‘’Combination  history  and  guidebook,  with 
vigorous,  informal  pen.  sketches,  this  volume 
hi^hghts  people  (politicians  and  protesters) 
and  places  in  a  city  that  should  be  on  every 
American  s  itinerary.”  (j.  A.  Woods 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  Je  6  ’66  60w  [TA] 


WpODBRIDGE,  HENSLEY  C.,  comp.  Jack 
London:  a  bibhogmaphy;  comp,  by  Hensley 
C.  ;;^odbridg;e.  John  London  [and]  George 
H.  Tweney.  422p  il  $15  Talisman  press 
012  London,  Jack — Bibliography  66-27365 
This  “bibliography  lists  first  editions  of  ali 
of  London  s  books,  with  reprints  and  transla- 
pons.  It  lists  his  short  stories,  essays,  con¬ 
tributions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
spupous  works,  film  adaptations,  ephemeral 
vrorks,  and  in-efaces.  In  the  section  of  writings 
about  Jack  London,  books  and  parts  of  books 
are  listed,  periodical  and  newspaper  material, 
theses  and  dissertations,  and  pamphlets,  [as 
well  as  foreign  language  material  including] 
Slavic  and  Russian  languages 
•  •  •.  reviews  of  London’s  writing’s,  in- 
eluding  foreign  language  reviews.”  (Publisher’s 
note)  Indexes  of  Utles  and  of  person^  nam^! 

Am  Lit  39:262  My  ’67  80w 
Choice  3:1006  Ja  ’67  50w 

»cholarly  and  utilitarian  blb- 
llogiaphy  ot  our  most  widely-read  and  trans¬ 
lated  author.  The  work  of  three  compilers 
of  effort,  it  is,  of  course,  not 
complete  ,  but  It  is  surely  the  most  coni- 
of  its  kind  we  shall  see  for 
decades.  Whether  you  seek  books  and  articles 
by  London,  or  books,  essays,  theses  and  re- 
v[ews  about  him  and  his  wbrk  fou  are  ^St 
likely  to  be  disappointed  in  this  reference  and 
research  work.  .  .  Weaknesses?  The  com¬ 
pilers  were  not  able  to  examine  every  item 
cited  and  were  hung-up.  at  times,  by  turns  of 
phrase  in  Slovenian,  and  so  on.  Also,  they 
might  have  contributed  more  of  a  key  to  Lon- 

Ri?hard  Dillon”’'®’  recommended.” 

Library  J  91:6068  D  15  ’66  120w 
TLS  p408  My  11  ’67  600w 


salty  seab;’9Gp'i'r$3“50'Dodd"““ 

Juvenile  litera- 

sis,  freezing  are  explained.  Practical  water 
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conversion  plants  already  in  operation,  the 
role  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  test  station  at  Wrlghtsville  Beach, 
North  Carolina,  plans  for  combining  nuclear 
power  plants  with  desalting  units  [and]  the 
proposed  continent-spanning  NAWPA  project 
[are  discussed].”  (Publisher’s  note)  Index. 
‘‘Grades  seven  to  ten.”  (Library 


‘‘The  jacket  blurb  says  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
aimed  at  ll's  up.  But  any  laymen  interested 
in  the  subject  would  enjoy  this  little  book.  It 
is  clear,  brief,  and  to  the  point.  It  gives  you 
a  sound  impression  of  what  has  been  achieved 
and  what  we  can  expect  will  be  achieved  over 
the  next  decade  or  so  to  win  fresh  water  from 
the  sea.  The  author  explains  technical  poinffi 
without  tedious  technicalities.  He  covers  his 
material  in  an  easy,  yet  substantive,  way.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pBlO  N  2  ’67 
130w  [TA] 

‘‘[This]  book  is  well  organized,  well  written,, 
and  well  illustrated.  ...  I  particularly  liked 
the  discussion  of  costs,  a  mundane  factor  too 
often  omitted  from  science  and  even  from 
popular  engineering  books.  .  .  .  The  book  should 
interest  not  only  the  science-and-technology- 
oriented  readers  but  also  th9se  concerned  wiffi 
current  events  and  with  politics  in  the  broad¬ 
est  and  best  sense.”  H.  C.  Stubbs 
Horn  Bk  43:767  D  ’67  260w 
Reviewed  by  E.  F.  Grave 

Library  J  92:4268  N  15  ’67  lOOw 


WOODCOCK,  GEORGE.  The  crystal  spirit:  a 
study  of  cieorge  Orwell.  366p  $6.95  Little 

66-20803 


828  Orwell,  George 
For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


and 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  E^pstein 

Commentary  43:102  My  67  1600w 

Reviewed  by  Emile  Capouya 

Commonweal  8(r:180  Ap  28  67  700w 

Economist  224:656  Ag  19  ’67  400w 

Reviewed  by  Tom  Nairn  .-n™ 

New  Statesman  74:53  J1  14  67  450w 
TLS  p614  J1  13  ’67  1300W 


WOODHULL,  VICTORIA  (CLAFLIN).  See 
Martin,  V.  C.  W. 


WOODS,  JOHN.  The  cutting  edge.  80p  $3.75 
Ind.  imiv.  press 

66-22442 

•‘The  cutting  edge,  the  scythe  of  harvest,  is 
the  metaphor  that  gathers  these  poems  into 
a  unity.”  (Library  J)  borne  of  these  poems 
previously  appeared  In  various  periodicals. 


Choice  4:293  My  ’67  90w 

“These  arresting  poems  are  poems  of  middle 
age.  .  .  .  :^edominant  is  the  opposition  of  the 
images  of  town  and  field.  .  .  .  At  times  rather 
sententious,  the  poems  are  nevertheless  a  con¬ 
trolled,  wry  testimony  of  the  middle  years. 
Generally  understated,  the  image^  is  lively 
and  precise:  the  verse  has  a  subtle  music  in 
spite  of  a  conversational  bent.  Margaret  Bims 
spue  or  J  91.4072  o  1  ’66  120w 

“[John  Woods]  makes  us  see  the  l^dscape 
of  his  native  Indiana  and  semse  the  more 
than  visual  violence  that  lies  beyond  it.  .  •  • 
His  poems  abound  in  sensuous  detail,  much  of 
it  raw  and  rich:  and  they  have  a  nervous 
energy  which,  although  it  dissipates  itself  at 
times  in  the  merely  crypt  c  ,  and  contrived, 

makes  them  often  memorable.  W.  J.  Smith 
makes  tnem  ^  ^  200w 

“[John  Woods]  is  an  expert  of  close,  tight- 
packed  forms  usually  working  withm  a  re¬ 
stricted  if  not  cramped,  scale  of  suhiect.  .  .  . 
In  the  new  poems,  he  engages  the  dimensions 
ivf  ream  and  memory.  ...  To  accommodate 
rthis]  widening  scope  of  his  vl.'slon,  he  loosens 
his  rh:^luns.  adopts  a  more  elastic  line,  ^d 
im  the  field  of  the  poem’s  form.  Some 
o?^the  more^  ambitious  poems  of  this  volume 
sLm  to  be®tmpped  in  the  ««  land  of 

Dinner '^at ^Donald ^ Hall’s.  'Woods  achieves  the 

metamopAosis  of  style  superbly  well.”  Lau¬ 
rence  l-*p,^|^^*\o9:397  Mr  ’67  180w 
Sat  R  50:39  F  11  ’67  IlOw 
Va  Q  R  43:cxlv  summer  ’67  160w 


WOODS,  SARA. 
$4.95  Harper 


Let’s  choose  executors.  246p 
67-13706 


This  “stoiw  of  the  exploits  of  Antony  Mait¬ 
land.  barrister,  takes  him  to  Chedcornbe  to 
handle  a  case  of  intent  to  wound  and  gets  hta 
involved  in  a  case  of  murder.  .  .  .  [Fran  Gif¬ 
ford]  Mrs.  Alice  Randall’s  goddaughter  .is  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  the  old  lady  by  poisoning 
her  rum  toddy.  Also  Implicated  are  Hugo 
Randall,  the  old  lady’s  grandson,  his  younger 
brother  Mark,  his  uncle  Walter,  and  sundry 
others.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  27:78  My  15  ’67  80w 
“The  great  tradition  of  masterful  English 
detectives  .  .  .  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
In  fact.  Antony  Maitland  ...  is  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  best.  And  that  is  no  small  trib¬ 
ute.  If  you  haven’t  met  Mr.  Maitland  .  .  .  you 
are  missing  some  of  the  more  civilized  suspense 
writing  available  today.” 

Critic  25:90  Je  ’67  90w 

“[The  novel]  goes  on  piling  up  words  and 
leading  you  through  unnecessary  scenes  to  a 
spectacular  courtroom  finale  which  is  one  of 
the  silliest  in  all  fiction.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p43  Je  11  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:40  Je  24  ’67  40w 


WOODWARD,  G.  W.  O.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  186p  pi  $5.95  Walker  &  co. 

271  Monasticism  and  religious  orders.  Eng¬ 
land — Church  history  67-13243 

The  author  begins  with  [an]  “assessment  of 
the  place  of  the  monasteries  in  English  reli¬ 
gious  life,  their  contributions  to.  education  and 
charity,  and  the  extent  of  their  .  .  .  wealth 
and  landed  properties.  He  then  traces  the 
series  of  steps  .  .  .  talien  by  Hem-y  VIII  and 
his  vicar-general  Thomas  Cromwell,  in  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  monastic  communities  and  transferring 
their  possessions  to  the  royal  exchequer.  ’ 
(Va  Q  R)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“A  tightly  organized  and  objective  surntnary 
of  what  is  actually  known  about  the  dissolution 
plus  some  reassessment  of  the  much  more  num¬ 
erous  but  debatable  consequences  and  implica¬ 
tions.  .  .  Precisely  what  level  of  American 
student  [this  book]  will  serve  is  difficult  to 
determine.  On  the  one  hand,  students  in  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  English  history  should  go 
directly  to  [D.]  Knowles  [Religious  Orders  in 
England,  v3].  Those  in  Introductory  courses  will 
surely  have  difficulty  with  a  docurnentary  ap¬ 
pendix  in  the  original  Latin  and  with  some  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  evidence  presented.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  documentary  material  in¬ 
corporated  is  largely  original,  and,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  topic.  Wood¬ 
ward  is  able  to  give  a  dimension  of  depth  to  his 
treatment.  Moreover,  the  photographs  are  a 
welcome  and  unusual  addition.  Robert  Walcott 
Ann  Am  Acad  374:225  N  67  350w 

“[The  author]  adopts  a  cautious  tone  in 
assessing  the  significance  of  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  for  poor  relmf  and  other  social 
services  normally  provided  by  religious  houses 
in  16th-century  England.  Generally,  however, 
he  Interprets  the  effects  of  dissolution  M  dis¬ 
tinctly  marginal  in  character  .  What  Wood¬ 
ward’s  volume  does  is  to  bring  the  material  to 
the  level  of  popular  consumption.  ...  A 
judicious  combination  of  primary  source  ma¬ 
terial,  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and 
occasionally  accompanied  by  exceUent  f^sl- 
mlles  of  original  manuscript  pages  and  straight¬ 
forward  narrative,  enhance  Uie  usefulness  of 
the  item  for  the  student  and  for  any  college 

library.”  4:468  Je  ’67  160w 

“Professor  Woodward’s  book,  despite  its 
brevltv  .  provides  an  altogether  convincing 
picture  of'  what  really  happened.  ...  It  is  not 
a  very  admirable  stoiy,  this  process  of  a 
po'werful  g’O'vernment  ^riking  at  a  relatively 
helpless  STOtor  of  its  subjects  in  order  to  secure 
needed  revenue:  and  in  the  telling  a  good  many 
long  venerated  notions  are  convincingly  re¬ 
futed.  w_  ft  D  43;cxxiv  summer  ’67  230w 


WOODWARD,  STANLEY.  _  SportswrRer.  by 
Sffinlev  Woodward  with  Prank  Graham,  Jr; 
foreword  by  Red  Smith.  177p  $3.50  Doubfeday 
070.69  Journalism  as  a  profession  67-17274 
"The  authors  describe  the  kind  of  prepara¬ 
tion  a  Bportswriter  must  have,  hew  to  conduct 
an  interview,  how  to  drum  up  a  feature  story. 
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WOODWARD,  STANLEY— Continued 
.  .  .  how  a  story  is  put  together,  .  .  .  [and  how 
to  cover]  baseball,  football,  hoiseracing,  box¬ 
ing  and  other  sports.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 


Woodward  caustically  and  wittily  reviews 
his  life  as  a  sportswriter  and  editor  (Poston 
Herald,  New  York  Herald  Tribune)  and  offers 
suggestions  to  aspiring  sportswriteis  which 
boiJ  down  to  tlie  best  background  being 
experience  as  a  leporter  of  any  kind  on 
any  paper.  .  .  .  Appended:  list  of  U.S. 
schools  of  journalism.  For  all  high  school  and 
public  libraries.”  J.  A.  Bellas 

Library  J  92:2012  My  15  ’67  160w  [YA] 
“Those  with  an  eye  toward  sportswritiiig  as 
a  career  now  have  a  highly  readable  primer  in 
faports writer.’  .  .  .  The  authors  have  liberally 
peppered  the  pages  with  anecdotes.  Written  in 
the  twilight  of  Stanley  Woodward's  life,  the 
book  IS  a  song  in  praise  of  the  sportswiiting 
fraternity.  Howard  Piss 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p27  Ag  6  ’67  150w 


WOOLF,  LEONARD.  Downhill  all  the  way;  an 
autobiography  of  the  years  1919-1939.  259p  pi 
$5.95  Harcourt 


B  or  92  67-20326 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  author’s  au- 
three  being  Sowing  (BRD 
1961  covering  1880  to  1904.  Growing  (BRD 
1994,  to  1911  and  Beginning  Again 
BRD  1964)  covering  1911  to  1918.  The  author 
chronicles  his  own  efforts,  in  the  role  of  so¬ 
cialist  and  left-wing  journalist,  to  rebuild  a 
world  of  peace  ana  sanity.  And  he  tells  how,  at 
the  same  time,  he  and  Virginia  Woolf  estab¬ 
lished  [the  Hogarth  Press].  .  .  .  Two  separate 
tragic  thenies  run  through  [his]  story — tlie  col¬ 
lapse  of  Puropean  civilization  and  of  all  the 
rational  values  he  had  cherished  since  he  was  a 
young  man  at  Cambrld.ge;  and  the  slow  break- 
index  wife’s]  mind.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


impression  from  this  book  of 
Peonard  Woolf  looks  upon  himself 
as  equally  nnportant  as  his  famous  wife  Vir- 
./•  V who  goes  in  for  zoo-going 
and  British  politics,  with  a  penchant  for  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalism,  liberal  socialism,  and  disarray, 
^n  be  a  colossal  bore.  .  .  .  The  general  reader 
would  seem  to  be  interested  in  what  he  says  of 
%?,.here  he  is  rniidly  informa¬ 
tive.”  Arthur  MacGillivray 

Best  Sell  27:377  D  15  ’67  390w 
Reviewed  by  Patrick  Cruttwell 

Book  World  p7  N  19  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  N  9  ’67 
bOOw 

“As  usualiy  happens  in  unsimple  lives,  the 
story  of  LPeonard  Woolf’s]  later  years  lacks 
the  unity  and  shape,  of  the  earlier  volumes:  but 
he  makes  a  good  job  of  flitting  from  subject 
subject.,.  .  [The]  part  of  the  book  [follow¬ 
ing  Virginia  Woolf  s  career]  can  be  read  as  a 
V2f^?^^®“9ary  on  [her]  'Writer’s  Diary’  [BRD 
■*-b®  tragedy  to  come  throws  its 
shadow  back  over  the  years.  .  .  .  [Discussing 
thlt- is  perhaps  typical 
that  [Woolf]  refers  with  great  interest  to  a 
convention  tor  pacific  settlement  which 
/ootPote  he  says  that  he 
1  ’•Put  it  wiis  the  same  document  as  the 
ubortive  General  Act  which  the 
Assenibly  of  the  Peague  adopted;  but  he  has 
not  troubled  to  make  sure.  Never  mind*  his 

polTt1oiflnY^.?nH^l  t®  educate  «ie 

record  remains  as  a  fascinat- 

oFthi  Gada?enTswine°““®''^^’'^ 

Economist  221*473  Ap  29  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  L.  W.  Griffin 

Library  J  92:4406  D  1  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Edelstein 

New  Repub  157:26  N  25  ’67  1150w 
Reviewed  by  Kingsley  Martin 

New  Statesman  73:654  My  12  ’67  lOOOw 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Quennell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p5  O  29  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  William  Maxwell 

New  Yorker  43:63  D  23  '67  6250w 
“If  it  was  ‘downhill  all  the  way’  In  a  nolltlcnl 
sense  from  19,19  to  1939  it  cannot  be  sSd  that 
Woolf’s  ,own  life  declined.  These  were  the  years 
of  Virginia  s  major  novels  and  Peonard’s  ed- 
on  the  Nation  and  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review;  the  flourishing  of  their  Blooms¬ 
bury  friends.  .  .  .  There  Is  a  lucid  prSbity  In 


Peonard  Woolf’s  writing.  He  offers  the  distilled 
wisdom  of  a  man  who  in  his  ninth  decade 
(when  old  men  are  supposed  to  forget)  not  only 
remembers  but  does  not  permit  the  century’s 
clutter  to  obstruct  his  vision.  His  story,  more¬ 
over,  is  told  with  formal  beauty;  the  materials 
of  his  crowded  life  are  carefully  organized  into 
an  object  lesson  in  selectivity  and  synthesis. 
...  It  makes  us  eager  for  the  fifth — which  may 
be  the  ilnal — installment  of  one  of  the  great 
intellectual  autobiographies  of  our  century.” 
Peon  Edel 

Sat  R  50:55  N  25  ’67  lOOOw 
“[Mr.  Woolf  says  that  in  1911]  ’it  seemed  as 
though  human  beings  might  really  be  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  civilized.’  The  non-fulfilment 
of  this  hope  is  one  of  the  thieads  persisting 
through  the  autobiography.  .  .  .  But  some  of 
Mr.  Woolf's  patterns  are  less  surely  woven.  .  .  . 
The  moments  of  truth  when  the  auto  biographer  is 
not  being  laudator  temporis  aoti  must  be 
weigheo  against  his  no  less  true  relation  of 
events  recalled  from  that  rose-coloured  tetnps 
perdu.  Nostalgia  is  a  fickle  guide.  .  .  .  [The] 
success  story  [of  Hogarth  Press]  is  told  with 
a  wealth  of  detail,  and  a  candour,  that  are  un¬ 
common  in  the  reminiscences  of  publishers.  For 
the  rest,  whether  he  is  writing  about  authors 
or  statesmen,  house  parties  or  servants,  or  even 
dogs  and  a  marmoset,  Mr.  Woolf  gives  an 
intimate  picture  of  social  life  at  several  levels.” 

TLS  p378  My  4  ’67  2400w 


WOOLF,  VIRGINIA.  Collected  essays.  4v  361; 
304,'231;235p  ea  $5.95  Harcourt 

824  67-20327 

The  author’s  husband  has  collected  all  of  her 
pumished  essays  in  four  uniform  volumes.  Each 
of  these  essays,  Mr.  Woolf  believes,  has  stood 
fbe  test  of  time,  and  none  has  fallen  below  the 
standard  Mrs.  Woolf  set  for  herself  in  her  first 
.  .  .  Volumes  1  and  2  deal  mainly 
With  literary  and  critical  issues.*  Volumes  3  and 
4  are  principally  biographical:  in  each  case  the 
essays  follow  an  approximate  chronological  or¬ 
der.  These  essays  were  originsUly  published  in 
?n5*  ■''■oluiiies :  The  Common  Reader  (BRD  1925), 
The  Second  Common  Reader  (BRD  1932).  The 
YifS^h  of  the  Moth  (BRD  1942),  The  Moment 
^’^e  Captain’s  Death  Bed  (BRD 
1950)  [and]  Granite  and  Rainbow  (BRD  1958). 


1  was  meditating  a  most  favorable  verdict; 
for  I  remembered  that  ...  I  had  had  much 
pleasure  from  these  essays.  But  now,  after  the 
re-reading,  the  verdict  cannot  be  so  kind.  .  .  . 
[Virginia  was]  a  Victorian;  the  only  literature 
she  IS  really  at  home  with  is  the  English  llter- 
S’ture  of  tne  17th  through  19th  centuries.  Out¬ 
side  that,  she  is  uneasy,  groping  puzzled  even 
when  admiring:  and  especially  so  with  her  own 
contemporaries  if  they  were  genuinely  new.  On 
Joyce,  Ehot,  the  poetry  of  the  Thirties,  and 
above  all  on  D.  H.  Pawrence,  she  is  desperately 
iriadequate.  .  .  .  [Her  style  seems]  so  desper¬ 
ately  self-conscious.  It  is  always  posing  before  a 
l(K>king-glass;  though  it  is  continually  talking 
about  a  passion  for  reading,  a  devotion  to  liter- 
ature,  hardly  ever  does  one  get  what  all  great 
criticism  must  give— the  sense  that  the  critic 
has  truly  forgotten  himself,  and  even  his  read¬ 
er,  and  IS  alone  in  the  world  with  the  work  he 
IS  concerned  with.”  Patrick  Cruttwell 
Book  World  p7  N  19  ’67  750w 
“For  more  than  30  years  .  .  .  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  the  appearance  of  an  inimitable 
essay  by  Virginia  Woolf  in  an  English  paper, 
either  the  Times  Piterary  Supplement,  the  New 
Statesman,  or.  tlie  Athenaeum;  and  in  the 
Unitsd  Sta.t6s,  in  tho  Ngw  Republic  and  others. 
She  wrote  literary  criticism  of  great  distinction, 
essays  on  biography,  and  on  critical  issues  of 
the  day— always  with  a  psychological  under- 
tone  and  a  style  tliat  revealed  herself  as  weU 
[This  is]  a  set  that  must  be 
added  to  all  pertinent  library  collections  no 
matter  if  copies  of  The  Common  Reader  . 

volumes  edited  by  Peonard  Woolf 
after  her  death,  are .  already  on  the  shelves. 
...  A  book  for  eveiy  lover  of  life  and  for 
every  student  of  literature.”  K  T  Willis 
Library  J  92:4418  D  1  ’67  200*w 
“The  tone  may  not  always  be  ours;  taste  and 
seneral  experience  have  violentl*v 
’ll’  Exacting  as. a  novelist,  Virghiia 
^Voolf  was  all  for  amenity  in  her  essays  some- 
tim®s  to  the  point  of  maddening  dilatbrin^ss. 

.  .  .  She  fluttered,  rather  ostentatiousy  search¬ 
ing  for  a  word.  .  .  .  She  is  not,  in  her  criticism 
one  who  goes  to  the  forces  working  in  a  writer’ 
She  stops  at  his  person.  .  .  .  For  her  -writers 
are  intelligences,^  sensibilities,  privacies  taiag 
mations  preserved  in  their  own  amber.  Still  sne 
does  not  see — what  much  of  modem  criti’clsm 
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has  lost  sight  of — that  her  writers  wrote  first 
to  be  read  and  to  please  and  not  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  like  machines.  Her  essays  on  reading  are 
very  good,  for  she  is  novelist  enough  to  see  it 
as  a  subtle  and  dramatic  affair.  She  has  spirit, 
wit,  irony,  and,  for  the  most  part,  good  humour; 
and  there  are  her  sudden  darnings  of  ten-ifyin^^ 
imagination,  when  talk  runs  away  *  with  her. 

V.  S.  72:790  N  25  '66  1300w 

(Review  of  v  1,  2) 

“Virtually  all  of  [these  essays]  have  the  air 
of  performance.  First  sentences  are  a  specialty 
of  [Mrs.  Woolf’s]  performance.  .  .  .  .Mways 
there  is  a  breathless  anxiety  to  be  brilliant;  a 
sentence  must  never  be  boring,  but  equally  a 
sentence  must  never  sound  like  the  eigiression 
of  true  feeling.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  best  of  her 
essays  are  about  the  dead  and  tlie  obscure.  She 
delights  in  reading  old  memoirs  or  collections 
of  letters,  and  in  attempting  to  re-create  a 
past  A  final  word  on  tlie  editing  of  these 

volumes:  it  is  bad.  There  is  no  index  .  .  .  ,rhe 
order  of  the  essays  is  haphazard:  there  is  a 
scheme,  but  it  doesn’t  work,  and  the  result  is 
a  jumble.  Some  of  the  essays  ,  bear  the  date  of 
publication  in  a  footnote.  Most  do  not,  and  the 
lack  of  a  date  is  frequently  annoying.  Donald 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  D  24  ’67  ISOOw 
TLS  p66  Ja  26  ’67  180w  (Review  of 
V  1,  2) 

TLS  p504  Je  8  ’67  lOOw  (Review  of 
v3,  4) 

WOOLFOLK,  WILLIAM.  Opinion  of  the  court. 

496p  $5.95  Doubleday  66-17435 

Paul  Lincoln  Ixiwe,  (Rivernor  of  Nebraska 
“is  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  partly  to 
remove  him  from  a  political  battle  going  on 
in  his  own  state.  He  finds  the  Court  itself 
engaged  in  a  desperate  internal  power  struggles. 
The  Court  is  being  assailed  .frohi  without  by 
pressures  from  a  powerful  President  as  well 
as  growing  public  disapproval  of  its  n^jor 
decisions.  •  •  .  C-A.]  crisis  8,lso  ifl.c©s  ^  jtRuI 
Lincoln  Lowe  in  his  private  life.”  (Publisher  s 
note)  _ 

“This  is  not  a  major  novel  about  a  Supr^e 
Court  Justice,  as  the  jacket  advises,  but 
rather  a  story  of  a  man,  elevated  to  high 
places,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  his  own  family 
life  ...  It  is  too  bad  that  the  author  felt  it 
necessary  to  portray  the  ^amy  side  of  life 
so  plainly,  as  the  story  of  Paul  Lowe  s  public 
life  makes  interesting  reading.  .  .  .  The  scenes 
in  Court  and  conference  room,  as  well  as  the 
dialogue,  keep  the  attention  of  tlie  reader  as 
the  action  of  the  story  moves  along  at  a 
lively  pace,  .  .  .  The  book  is  long  and  would 
have  been  better  reading,  had  the  vulgarity 
and  sex  been  minimized.”  J.  B.  Cullon 
Best  Sell  26:263  O  15  66  400v/ 

“The  book  is,  we  are  told  on  the  dust  jacket, 
•documentary  in  tone,  historical  in  perspective, 
analytical  in  approach.’  ...  We  are  told 
further  that  Mr.  Woolfolk  did  ‘exhaustive  re¬ 
search.’  .  .  .  One  wonders,  however,  how  ex¬ 
haustive  research’  could  have  produced  such 
easily  avoidable  errors  .  .  .  [including]  the 

statement  that  the  court  can  ’force’  a  jusBce 
to  retire  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  other 
justices.  .  .  .  Yet  perhaps  Mr.  Woolfolk  could 
be  forgiven  for  his  negligent  reportage  if  he 
had  created  believable  justices  instead  of  crude 
parodies  displaying  stereotypes  of  the  mdiciai 
intellect.  ...  In  addition  to  its  errors  and 
distortions,  the  book  fails  as  a  lay  attempt 
to  popularize  constitutional  law.”  J.  C.  Landau 
Book  Week  p8  Ja  15  ’67  960w 

“Woolfolk  has  done  an  excellent  research 
job  for  this  absorbing  novel.  .  .  .  [It]  is  docu¬ 
mentary  in  tone,  historical  in  perspective, 
and  analytical  in  approach:  yet  it  main¬ 
tains  a  really  good  story.  Recommended  for  all 

libraries.”^^.^^  4:43  Mr  ’67  70w 

Reviewed^bj^J._^C.^  Pine  ^  ^ 

New  Yorker  42:117  S  3  ’66  80w 


WOOLLEY.  HERBERT  B.  Measuring  trans¬ 
actions  between  world  areas:  pub.  by  Nat. 
bur.  of  economic  research.  157p  $7.50  Col¬ 
umbia  unlv.  press 

382  Balance  of  payments.  Commerce 

65-24368 

“A  record  of  International  transactions,  by 
main  types,  among  eight  major  world  areas 


for  the  years  1950-54.  .  .  .  Statistics  (59  tables) 
are  based  on  figures  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  U.N.,  and  E.B.C.  The  figures  cover 
transactions  for  merchandise,  services,  unilat¬ 
eral  transfers,  capital  and  gold  movernents,  and 
multilateral  settlements.  Via  two-valued  mat¬ 
rixes,  this  opus  explores  the  interrelations 
among  trading  nations  in  the  manner  of  Input- 
output  studies  and  money  fiow  analyses. 
(Choice)  Glossary.  Index. 


“Progress  in  the  analysis  of  world  trade  and 
payments  is  severely  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  geographically  disaggregated  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  data.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  [this] 
book  .  .  .  constitutes  a  .  .  .  step  forward.  In 
addition  to  refinements  in  the  world  merchan¬ 
dise  trade  matrix,  Woolley  presents  for  the 
first  time  regional  matrices  of  service  trans¬ 
actions,  unilateral  transfers,  and  capital  move¬ 
ments.”  R.  R.  Rhomberg 

Am  Econ  R  56:1325  D  ’66  750w 


“Although  interregional  merchandise  trade 
figures  are  available,  AVoolley’s  study  provides 
the  first  complete  record  of  all  inter-tnea 
transfers,  including  capital  tran.sactioins.  A 
core  voltune  a  basic  tool  for  further  research. 
By  design  Woolley  offers  a  minimal  amount 
of  descriptive  and  theoretical  analysis,  and 
presumably  reserves  this  for  future  volumes. 
Not  geared  to  undergraduate  trade  courses, 
but  might  be  useful  in  statistical  studies.” 

Choice  3:1057  Ja  ’67  160w 


"This  is  a  remarkable  effort  which  should 
he  followed  through  by  more  detailed  studies. 
Strongly  recommended  for  all  libraries  with 
reader  interest  in  international  economics;  also 
for  reference  purposes.”  H.  H.  Eernt 

Liprary  J  91:248  Ja  15  ’66  120w 


The  WORKING  press  of  the  nation:  Lou  Lauth, 
Jr.,  ed.  4v  ea  $30;  set  $79.50  Nat.  res.  bur. 
070  Newspapers — Directories.  Periodicals — 
Directories.  Radio — Directories.  Television — 
Directories 

This  “is  a  directory  of  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment  media — newspapers,  magazines,  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  and  auxiliary  services — and 
their  personnel,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
The  1967  edition  is  the  ninth,  the  work  having 
appeared  with  increasing  frequency  since  1947, 
and  annually  since  1964.  .  .  .  Volume  1  is 

entitled  Newspaper  and  Allied  Services  Direc¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Volume  2  is  devoted  to  magazines. 
These  are  listed  according  to  a  detailed  classi¬ 
fication  within  three  broad  groups:  service, 
trade,  professional,  and  industrial;  farm  and 
agricultural ;  and  consumer.  .  .  .  Volume  3 
is  a  directory  of  radio  and  television  stations 
and  their  personnel.  .  .  .  Volume  4  covers 
free-lance  writers  and  photographers  and 
feature  syndicates.”  (Booklist  and  S  B  B) 


“Much  of  the  editing  is  careless.  Incompetent, 
or  both.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  information  [this 
work]  contains  is  available  in  other  directories, 
but  Working  Press  provides  more  information 
about  personnel  in  these  fields  than  is  available 
elsewhere.  However,  Incomplete  listings,  hap¬ 
hazard  and  inconsistent  selection  and  coverage 
of  some  topics,  and  a  high  rate  of  inaccuracy 
seriously  limit  the  usefulness  of  this  work. 
It  is  not  recommended  for  purchase.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:345  N  15  ’67 
1450w 


WORLD  CONFEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 
Man  through  his  art;  [eds:  Anil  de  Silva, 
Otto  von  Simson  and  Roger  Hinks] :  v  1, 
War  and  peace.  64p  il  col  pi  $7.95;  to  schools 
$6.25  N.Y.  graphic 

704.9  War  in  art.  Peace  in  art  65-3851 
This  series  has  been  sponsored  with  the 
financial  help  of  UNESCO.  “It  is  Intended  as 
an  aid  to  international  understanding  and  a 
contribution  to'  thp  UNESCO  major  project  for 
mutual  appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western 
cultural  values.  .  .  .  [The  volumes]  will  pre¬ 
sent,  describe  and  annotate  artistic  master¬ 
pieces  from  every  major  culture  and  almost 
every  nation  in.  the  world.  Each  volumA  wiU 
illustrate  a  particular  theme.  These  themes 
have  been  so  selected  from  the  broad  range  of 
man’s  experience  that  almost  every  aspect  of 
his  everyday  life  Is  represented.  Each  book 
contains  sixteen  plates  In  full  colour  and  four 
in  black  and  white.”  (Pref)  This  volume 
analyzes  how  men,  in  different  civillzationa 
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WORLD  CONFEDERATtON  OF  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

■ — Continued. 

and  different  centuries  have  expressed  their 
reaction  to  the  theme  in  art  forms;  the  Il¬ 
lustrations  range  from  a  prehistoric  rock 
painting  to  Picasso’s  Guernica.  Bibliography. 
For  volume  two.  Music,  see  below. 


“On  the  surface  the  first  two  volumes  are 
attractive.  The  plates  .  .  .  are  large,  the  selec¬ 
tion  unusual,  me  texts,  written  by  experts, 
excellent  and  the  typography  attractive.  But 
how  shall  these  volumes  be  used  and  for 
whom  are  they  written?  The  text.-?  are  fre¬ 
quently  too  advanced  for  high  school  students, 
the  selection  too  limited  and  arbitrai-y  for 
college  use.  If  the  publication  could  have  been 
presented  in  portfolio  shape  with  loose  plates, 
one  could  imagine  its  pracUcal  utilization.  As 
to  tile  ^eatment  of  the  topic  ‘V/ar’  It  was 
quite  evident  to  the  editor  what  war  Is  .  .  . 

to  ‘Peace’  things  become 
rnore  difficult.  .  .  .  Many  examples  of  an 
allegor^l  or  realistic  treatment  of  the  theme 
could  have  been  chosen.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
color  plates  of  paintings  are  quite  bad.’’ 
Alfred  Neumeyer 

Art  Bul  48:267  Je  ’66  280w 
“We  report  with  enthusiasm  on  tlie  first 
giro  volumes  In  the  projected  series.  .  .  . 
Handsome  big  books,  they  are  so  arranged 
ttat  they  contain  20  .  .  .  plates  with  about 
two  pages  of  associated  text  in  which  an  ex- 
the  plate  (usually  of  a  painting 
sculpture  or  an  architectural  de- 
tall)  both  aesthetically  and  In  relation  to  the 
central  therne  of  the  volume.  .  .  .  Brief  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  artists’  short  lists  of  reference, 
and  a  large  number  of  additional  Illustrations 
volume’s  range  and  usefulness, 
just  as  the  use  of  art  objects  from  prehistoric 
4  from  outside  the  western  world 
TOntribute  to  Its  universality.  There  are  few 
gaching  materials  as  valuable  for  developing 
the  sense  of  how  relevant  art  is  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  for  human  affairs.” 

Teach  Col  Rec  66:780  My  ’65  240w 


WORLD  CONFEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  TEACHING  profession: 

Anil  de  Silva, 

Otto  yon  Simson  and  Roger  Hlnks];  v2.  Mu- 
graphic  57.96;  to  schools  $5.26  N.T. 

704.9  Music  In  art  65-3602 

This  volume  Illustrates  by  means  of  “mas¬ 
terpieces  of  &e  visual  arts  accompanied  bv 
V,,/  profound  part  played 

by  Musg  in  the  life  of  Man  throughout  hls- 
•  •  •  .tThe  illustrations]  range 
cola’ll  Egyptian  relief  to  Nl- 

Musicians.  .  .  . 

-bi>xa,rnpl6s  Q.r©  chos6Ti  In  'wliicii  tli©  visual  art*? 

jffcSpli?.’’  O' 

a  cleanly  defined  one.  To  put  the  theme  on  « 
deeper  foundation  Otto  von  Shn- 
window  rose  of  the 
Lausanne  with  Its  geometrlcal- 
orsranlzatlon  as  an  example  of  the 
symphony  of  all  creation.’  The  range  of  the 
examples  Is  wide  i^d  fascinating:  India.  Chirm, 
Central  America  (Bonampak)  and  Europe.  The 
reproductions  differ  widely  from  excellent  to 
bad.”  Alfred  Neumever 

Art  Bui  48:267  Je  ’66  280w 
Teach  Col  Rec  66:780  My  ’65  240w 

In  this  volume  ...  is 
Mmlrable— and  extremely  good  value  for 
money.  But  between  cause  and  effect  there 
^^ther  shaky  aesthetics  and  special 
pleading.  ...  If  the  Interpretations  sometimes 
involve  riebulous  notions  which  hardly  bear 
tte  weight  put  upon  them,  others  indicate 
TOnnexlon.s  between  mu.sic.  dance,  drama  and 
One  omission  Is  odd:  no  re- 
rw?**®®  IS  .niade  in  the  commentary  on  Mathias 
altarplece  at  Colmar  to 
*5®  i,s  ®''  Hindemith  made  it  the  subiect 

Mn^bis,  der  Maler  and  of  a 
symphonic  poem  bearing  the  same  title  de- 
It.  .  .  .  iThe  book]  will  llso  anprar 
prepared  for  the  Americas;  Euro- 
countries  and  with  Hebrew  and  Airablc 
texts.  The  reproductions  are  excellent  ” 

TLS  P770  S  9  ’65  460w 


WORMER,  JOE  VAN.  See  Van  Wormer,  J. 


WORMSER,  RICHARD.  The  yellowlegs;  the 
story  of  the  United  States  cavalry.  468p  11 
maps  $6.50  Doubleday 


357  U.S.  Army.  Cavalry — History  64-16226 

“Opening  with  accounts  of  the  Revolutionary 
heroes,  Light-Horse  Hariy  Lee  and  Francis 
Marion  .  ..  .  [the  author]  carries  his  narrative 
of  .America’s  mounted  soldiers  through  the 
period  of  our  westward  expansion,  and  our 
wars  (civil  and  otherwise),  up  through  Per¬ 
shing’s  pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa.  He  poses  two 
theses:  that  the  firearm,  not  tlie  saber  was 
ever  the  cavalryman’s  proper  weapon:  and  that 
dismounted  action,  not  the  hell-for-leather 
charge,  his ' effective  tactic.”  (Library  J) 


“[The  lay  reader]  will  find  the  style  dis¬ 
jointed,  perhaps  distressing,  but  certainly  lack¬ 
ing  in  continuity  and  grace.  Military  histori¬ 
ans.  .  .  will .  find  many  shortcomings,  particu¬ 
larly  in  critical  analysis.  A  disproportionate 
space  IS  devoted  to  Custer,  whose  contributions 
are  questionable,  whereas  R.  S.  Mackenzie  is 
oifiy  in  his  connection  with  the 
Winter  War  of  1876-1877,  and  James  H.  Wilson 
IS  sca.rcely  adverted  to.  The  author  engages 
in  poinUess  speculation.  .  .  .  Those  readers 
Interested  in  biography  (offered  as  one  of  the 
major  themes)  will  discover  that  anecdotes  are 
supplied  in  lieu  of  characterization  and  that 
pvercolored  words  .  .  .  tend  to  distort  the  pic¬ 
tures  drawn.  It  is  the  historian,  however,  who 
comes  away  most  disappointed.  In  addition  to 
the  shortcomings  already  enumerated,  errors  of 
fact  and  interpretation  are  encountered.”  O  E 
Young 

J  Am  Hist  53:805  Mr  ’67  470w 

righUy  terms  his  book  the 
story,  rather  than  the  history,  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry:  his  approach  Is  delightfully  subjecUve; 
his  style  staccato  and  breezy.  .  .  .  SUll^  hi 
sketching  the  big  picture,  the  better  to  illumi- 
the  ^cavalry,  his  battle  pieces 
are  mas^terpieces  of  Informal  exposition,  clear 
and  easily  foliow-ed;  Wormser  develops  much  of 
his  story  through  lively,  artfully  drawn  working 


through  in  .un^ected  turns“  o?'^  phrase  ^mi^ 
flashes,  of  wit.  For  the  died-ln-the-wool  mlll- 
histp^  buff  there  is  nothing  new  here, 
hut  he  still  can  enjoy  It  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  Its  fast-paced  narrative.  The  general  read¬ 
er  will  find  it  InformaUve  and  a  seductive  In- 

j’ect.’’°E.  V^^S^u&Tan^^®"  ^  f^®i®^ting  sub- 
Llbrary  J  91:412  S  16  ’66  310w 
Library  J  92:368  Ja  16  ’67  70w  [TA] 

la ..  fascinated  by.  and  admires, 
the  soldier.  But  this  is  no  idolatrous  paean; 
toe  author  exposes  the  crass  and  toe  bad.'’ 
Hanson  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p72  D  11  ’66  90w 


BROOKE.  A  naturalist  in  Trlnl- 
$7^9§  i^Kfott*^^  E®'^®'b®*-*^-  291p  U 

674.97298  Natural  histoi-y — Trinidad 

mt.-  ,  67-11313 

This  is  an  account  of  the  author’s  experiences 
of  the  Trinidad  Regional  Vifua 
Laborato^.  Dr.  Worth  “is  largely  concerned 
here  with  describing  his  Investigations  In  the 
cultivation  of  avocados  In  his  back  yard  in 
experime.nts,  in  blrd-watchlng.  in 
orchids,  in  caterpillars,  in  strangler  figs  in 
spiders,  .  .  .  and  with  the  adventures  In  sweaty 

tslets  and  Icy-'wSered 
®oss\ry!°mde4?''  ^'***-”  ’^ew  Yorker) 


®®^*’  t^®  beginning  of  this  poten- 
tlally  interesting  boolc,  one  may  begin  to  won- 
der  why  one  should  be  reading  It  The 

limited  to  virus  'trkbsrnlB? 
history.  [The  author]  describes 
the  not  terribly  relevant  or  amusing  Idiosvn- 
r*'®  house  servants  In  thetousln^^e 

but  thfv  "/®  observations, 

nut  they  are  not  worth  suffering  through  nn 
essentially  very  dull  book.”  Vincent  clcc^e 
Library  J  92:2169  Je  1  ’67  90w  ®®®®® 

“The  high -splritedness  of  Dr.  Worth’s  atvle 
rnakes  It  a  bit  ragged  In  spots.  Technical  terms 
fn^^mlldVv  Y^ock-pedantry  turn  up  occasionally 
ja.rrlng  juxtaposition.  But  I  don’t 
think  tois  will  worry  his  readers.  [This 

^  'h'^'®  about  viruses^  and 
After*tLt^^t®’?,m  search  for  thern. 

accofiTit  ff  Quickly  becomes  a  fast-moving 
account  of  the  animals  and  plants  that  Dr. 
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Worth  observed  and  came  to  know  affection¬ 
ately.  .  .  .  [This  Is]  a  happy  book.  flUed  with 
Ideas,  images  and  information.”  Archie  Ca^ 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl4  Ag  13  ’67  600w 
New  Yorker  43:179  S  9  ’67  160w 

WOYTINSKY,  EMMA  S.  Profile  of  the  U.S. 
economy:  a  survey  of  growth  and  change: 
foreword  by  Ewan  Clague.  601p  maps  $13.50 
Praeger 

330.973  U.S.— Economic  conditions.  U.S.— 
Stflrtistics  d0“‘.Lwuio 

“A  statistical  survey  of  the  U.S..  economy  on 
a  .  .  .  historical  basis  .  .  .  [covering]  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  such  as  land,  air, 

population:  the  labor  force:  health  and  educa¬ 
tion;  national  income  and  wealth:  consumer 
expenditures;  agriculture:  mmer^  industries 
and  power:  manufactures:  construction  and 
housing:  trade  and  transportation:  .price  md^- 
es:  wages  and  hours  of  work;  public  finance, 
banking;  social  security.  There  is  a  ...  chapter 
on  the  American  economy  m  the  a^o  oi  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  and  another  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  Congress.  (Fore¬ 
word)  Bibliography.  Index. 


WRIGHT,  DARE,  Look  at  a  guU.  unp  11  $2.95; 

lib  bdg  $3.09  Random  house 
598  Gulls— Juvenile  literature  67-14464 

“The  book  follows  the  life  cycle  of  this  bird 
from  a  fuzzy  spotted  chick,  wet  from  the  egg, 
to  a  raucous  five-year-old  adult  scavenging 
the  seashore.”  (Christian  Science  Monitor) 
“Preschool  to  grade  two.”  (Library  J) 


“This  book  is  encylopedic  in  its  coverage, 
and  is  going  to  prove  a  valuable  researcn  topi 
for  people  in  many  varied  fields,  let  alone  in 
economms.  It  is  actually,  a  study 
statistics  with  the  data  m  any  one 
in  an  easily  compared  manner.  .  .  .  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been 
done  heretofore.  A  very  poor  comparison  miglR 
be  Richard  Morris’s  Encyclopedia  of  Amwic^n 
History  [BRD  1962],  but  that  is  .narrow  where 
this  is  broad.  I  would  suggest  this  tme  for  the 

Sfcffifcf  a  'ISIlMl; 

“A  truly  objective  and  fairly  exhaustive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  [The  au¬ 
thor]  has  smnmarized  with  graphs,  maps,  t^les 
Md  a  lengthy  text  a  vast  amount  of  signific^t 
data  on  cmr  cradle- to-grave  statistics.  .. .  .  By 
means  of  comparison  with  other  countries  and 
wfth  our  own  past  performances,  the  author 
places  ^1  he?  facts  in  a  broad  perspective. 

D.  M.  Gbxon  ^  2o  ’67  70w 

wraighT.  A,  JOSEPH.  Our  dynamic  world; 

a  survey  in  modern  geography.  286p  il  maps 

$7.96  Chilton  co. 

910  Physical  geography.  g0.26584 

'The  Chief  Geographer  for  the  United  States 
Colst  and  (^odftic  Survey  “distills  concepts 
of  astronomy,  polop-,  botany, 
thropology,  meteorology,  and 
into  an  analysis  of  the  physical  condition  of 
man’s  existence,  [leading]  the  rea^der  from  b^ic 
concents  through  the  complex  interplay  of  sem 
ai^^  ind  earthf  and  their  effec^  on  man  and 
his  Industries.”  (Publisher  s  note)  Index. 

“Obviously  written  for  the  serious  Ipman, 
rthisl  is  a  broad,  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
eartfi  sciences.  Human -ppsical  re^tionships 
are  well  handled.  A  wealth  of  Infimmation  to 
E-ether  with  good  presentation  combine  to  hold 
the  reader’s  attention.  It  is  unfortunate  in 

a  work  of  this  latitude  some  sweeping  and  mis¬ 
leading  generalizations  almost  Ine-vltably  ^®®P 
in  Likewise,  factual  errors  have  not  been  edited 
out  ...  ‘Selected  References.’  largely  second¬ 
ary.  at  the  end  of  each  copter  are  good  but 
nS  Sways  bibllographically.  copect.  Eot  re- 

comniended  fcr  colM.  .Ita™. 

f?“She  high-school  Student  or  the  gener^ 
reader  His  attempt,  however,  is  merely  patch; 
wdrw  Chapter  two,  ‘The  Mysterious  Within, 
Join's  closest  to  reflecting  the  aim  of  the  title 
Elsewhere,  Dr.  WraJght  describes  cultural 
ge’ography  in  the  outmoded  te^s  of  environ- 
meS  determinism.  .  .  .  The  selection  of 

nhotoCTaphs  and  maps  is  interesting  ...  but 
fhere^re  more  frontiers  to  geography  than  the 

author  suggests’ jH.^K.™ 

“The  climate,  current  exploration  and  dls- 
coveiw  m  space  and  on^  earth  are  discussed 
Simply  and  graphically.  The  emphasis  on  Physl- 
cS^  rather  &an  commercial  or  economic  geog- 
Why  flakes  this,  a  very  worthwhUe  purchase 

for  this  age^^oPPj  92:36!  Ja  15  ’67  70w  [TA] 


“A  book  of  lovely,  free-flowing,  full-page 
photographs  pays  tribute  to  the  ubiquitous 
sea  gull  ...  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  and  inform 
6-9’s.”  Marian  Sorenson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB5  My  4 
’67  60w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:300  My  26  67  30w 

“Mating  and  the  raising  of  young  are  omit¬ 
ted.  The  photographs  are  excellent  and  well  re¬ 
produced;  the  gull’s  simple  account  of  his  life 
IS  accurate  in  fact,  and  the  photographs  con¬ 
vey  a  sense  of  the  grace  and  freedom  of  gulls 
in  flight.  The  text  describes  dangers  they  face, 
•their  endless  search  for  food,  and  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  extremes  of  climate.  Most  second- 
graders  will  be  able  to  handle  this  vocabulary 

alone.”  E.  T.  Dobbins  _ 

Library  J  92:2018  My  15  67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Alice  Fleming  n  ti-r, 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p49  My  7  67  60w 


WRIGHT,  GORDON  H.,  ed.^  The  library  in 
colleges  of  commerce  and  technology:  a 
guide  to  the  use  of  a  library  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  education.  (London  house  &  Max¬ 
well  bk)  175p  $5.95  British  bk.  centre 

021.2  Libraries  and  students.  Libraries,  Col¬ 
lege  and  university  bb-2i4iu 

This  “book  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  introductory  section  .  .  discusses  the 
responsibilities  administrators,  faculty,  and 
librarians  must  take  .  ,  .  tin]  the  .British 
system  of  education  which  falls  outside  the 
more  familiar  public  school-university  pat¬ 
tern.  .  .  .  The  second  section  deals  with  m- 
struction  in  the  use  of  library  resources  for 
students  in  various  kinds  of  programs  offered 
chiefly  by  the  colleges  of  further  education. 

.  .  The  final  section  describes  the  programs 
designed  for  courses  of  higher  education  In 
technology  and  business  management.  (Li¬ 
brary  Q)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  authors  of  this  composite  work  are,  for 
the  most  part,  actively  engaged  in  this  chal¬ 
lenging.  even  if  somewhat  forlorn,  area  of  11- 
brarianship.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  actual 
presentation  of  material  for  certain  categories 
of  student  as  well  as  the  more  vepng  question 
of  the  role  of  the  library  as  a  liberalizing  in¬ 
fluence  amid  a  welter  of  vocational  courses. 
The  book  grives  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems 
which  are  being  faced,  and  the  enthusiasm  or 
those  engaged  m  the  battle  can  easily  be  de- 

duced.  Roy  ^^okes  28:142  Mr  ’67  420w 

“Mr  Wright  and  his  four  associates  have 
done  a  clear,  straightforward  and  elementary 
job  of  suggesting  classroom  programs  and 
syllabi  for  The  types  of  students  who  will  at¬ 
tend  Colleges  of  Further  Education;  .  e.g. 
secretarial  workers,  police  cadets,  apprentices, 
sub-professional  technical  worke.rs.  .  .  .  fhat 
the  book  is  directed  to  a  specifically  British 
objective  will  make  it  of  minimal  use  to  Amer- 
cans  concerned  with  libra.ry  instruction.  .  .  . 
The  general  tenor  of  the  work  Is  less  towards 
exact  techniques  of  library  usage  and  much 
more  towards  ways  of  persuading  the  student 
that  the  library  is  an  asset  to  him  personally 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  it  can 
be  used.  Perhaps  this  is  the  mam.  lesson  that 
it  can  teach  us.  The  bibliography  is  shon  and 
selective.  .  .  .  The  index  is  rather,  odd  and 
seems  to  be  designed  more  to  re-find  Items 
half-rcmembcred  than  to  fmd  initial  iniorma- 

tion.”  91:5368  N  1  ’66  360w 

“[This  book  presents]  a  useful  source  of 
ideas  for  library- related  teaching  .  .  .  [and 
contains]  concrete  and  specific  progrmns  de¬ 
vised  for  particular  groups  of  students  .  .  . 
remarkably  like  those  we  fmd  in  our  o-^ 
community  colleges,  business  schools,  insti¬ 
tutes  of  technology  and.  indeed,  in  most  .  .  . 
state  universities.  ..  .  .  Several  of  the ,  [Pro¬ 
grams]  reveal  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
relating  the  course  content  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students.  A  course  designed  for 
secretarial  and  commercial  students  is  a  parti¬ 
cularly  good  example.  .  .  .  [The  book  is]  a 
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WRIGHT,  G.  H. — Continued 

model  of  the  kind  of  thinkine  which  is  needed 
If  we  are  to  make  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  have  meaning  both  for  students 
and  for  faculty.”  P.  B.  Knapp 

Library  Q  37:235  Ap  ’67  850w 


WRIGHT,  HELEN,  jt.  ed.  Biology.  See  Rap- 
port,  o. 


WRIGHT,  HELEN,  ed.  Great  undersea  ad¬ 
ventures  :  ed.  by  Helen  Wright  and  Samuel 
Rapport.  381p  $4.95;  lib  bdg  $4.43  Harper 
910.4  Oceanography— Juvenile  literature. 
Skin  and  scuba  diving — Juvenile  literature. 
Seafaring  life — Juvenile  literature  66-18652 
This  anthology  combines  both  factual  and 
fictional,  excerpts,  among  them  "Cousteau’s 
description  of  his  first  underwater  adventure 
with  Scuba  apparatus.  Commander  Calvert’s 
account  of  life  aboard  a  nuclear  sub,  and  the 

Jonah  and  the 

whale,  (Best  Sell)  "Grades  seven  to  ten.” 
(Library  J) 


Best  Sell  26:372  Ja  1  ’67  60w  [YA] 
‘"The  depths  are  roamed  by  man,  free  diving 
nuclear  sub  and  bathy¬ 
scaphe.  The  depths  are  setting  for  warriors, 
salv'agers,  and — of  course — the  finned  creatures 
who  belong  there.  Consistently  imaginative  and 
instructional,  the  selections  plunge  the  reader 
toward  a  new  world  to  conquer/*  Jane  Man- 
thorne 

Horn  Bk  42:577  O  ’66  IlOw 
‘‘This  anthology  uses  an  extremely  broad  de¬ 
finition  of  ‘undersea’.  .  .  .  The  best  selections 

of  Cousteau  and 
Rachel  Carson.  Edward  Scruggs 

Library  J  91:5258  O  15  ’66  lOOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  A.  Klein 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl6  J1  2  ’67  190w 


WRIGHT,  LOUj^S  B.  The  arts  in  America;  the 
colonial  period  [by]  Louis  B.  Wright  fanfl 
others].  368p  il  $15  Sbribner  '‘vrignt  tana 

709.73  Art,  American  66-12921 

For  descriptive,  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRH  1966. 


Am  Lit  39:133  Mr  ’67  50w 
Choice  4:32  Mr  ’67  140w 
Reviewed  by  August  Heckscher 

Va  Q  R  43:155  winter  ’67  lOOOw 


P’’  o'f-  Shakespeare  cele- 
wIshlhgtom^D.C  library. 


H.  American  fiction,  1876-1900: 
$15  HunUngloS  lib.  bibliography.  683p 

016.813  American  fiction— Bibliography 

n,r  .  .  66-24112 

^.i^  thousand  titles  are  Included  in 
of  the  author’s  check  list 

1^0  Fiction  1774- 

1S75  .-'t.mencan  Fiction  1851- 

continued  in  the  sequel  Novels 
,  oollectlons,  tall  tales.  ailegoHes’ 
tract  like  tales,  and  fictitious  biographies 
travels  are  included  only  if  written  for  Id nPts 
'fb®.  ‘basic  Tule’13  to  record 
^  exceptions,  the  first  or  earliest 

Ip^cated  editions  of  the  individual  items.”  (Am 


Am  Lit  38:595  Ja  ’67  140w 

umes  and^?Kl^d ’’fo';! 

Col  &  Res  Lib  28:296  J1  ’67  IlOw 


WRIGHT,  NATHAN.  Black  power  and  urban 
unrest:  creative  possibilities,  by  Nathan 
Wright,  Jr.  200p  $4.95;  pa  $1.95  Hawthorn  bks. 
323.1  Negroes.  U.S. — Race  relations 

67-15556 

“The  author  presents  a  .  .  .  picture  of  Black 
Tower  as  a  movement  vital  to  the  growth,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  peace  of  the  entire  nation.  [He] 
explains  why  the  movement  for  Negro  equality 
m  America  becomes  meaningless  unless  led  by 
Kegroes  .  .  .  [and  presents]  proposals  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  .  .  [skills  of]  ghetto  dwellers,  to 

make  them  self-sufficient.  ...  He  telis  what 
roles  churches,  corporations,  and  .  .  .  individuais 
i9,  aiding  the  Negro  to  grow  into  self- 
fulfihment.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Some  of  the  ma- 
terial  m  this  book  .first  appeared  in  The 
Catholic  World,  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Sociology.  Appendix:  Black 
Power,  a  Statenient  by  the  National  Committee 
of  Negro  Churchmen,  July  1966.  Index. 

executive  director  of  the  Department 
of  Lrban  Work  for  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Newark  defines  ‘constructive’  Black  Power  as 
a  force  led  by  Negroes  but  with  white  assist¬ 
ance.  .  Unfortunately,  Wright  does  not  satis- 
answer  the  question  as  to  how  Black 
Tower  IS  to  be  achieved.  Placing  heavy  reliance 
on  a  co-operative  and  generous  white  commu- 
JnH’  nine]  optimistically  appears  to  believe 
isY^Cybites  will  awaken  to  the  need  for  Black 
they  ly^ize  it  is  to  their  advantage 
‘  ‘  to  their  most  imminent 
Andrew  a-void  the  responsibility/' 

America  117:322  S  23  '67  350w 

(iefense  of  Black  Power, 
snhi/nt  °Ti  ffbblies  positive  thinking  to  a  touchy 
ft  features  a  chapter  which  argues  that 
theie  are  no  institutions  which  have  more  to 
v*be  current  focus  on  Black  Power 
churches  of  America,  both  black  and 
V'hite  .  lead  Wright  and  find  out  why.” 

Christian  Century  84:785  Je  14  ’67  60w 

r,io,uJ^?°+'i5b  T>r.  Wright  begins  and  ends  by 
placing  the  concept  [of  Black  Power]  in  a  the- 
®®»)text  he  gives  extended  consid“l~ 
economic,  and  educa- 
tViP  lOflc  ^®  particular  attention  to 

Hirio/Y,  meeting  of  Negro  churchmen  in 
presents  an  exposition  of  their  con- 
between  overlapping  of  subject  matter 

petween  chapters  and  the  inconsistent  use  or 

statistics  material  and 

staustics  ma>  not  point  to  poor  chanter  nrcani- 

zation  so  much  as  to  a  variety  of  p?lducta 

th/ iSm/thp  book.  In  difterent  parts  of 

foe  writer  is  a  conference  reporter  a 

ISSerari-ea^d^r®’’  J*’  If 

Library  J  92:1846  My  1  ’67  300w 
Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  130w  [YA] 
Reviewed  by  Carroll  Greene 

— ®?'2.98  D  ’67  1050w  [reprinted 
.  ^v^ith  pei  mission  of  The  Saturdfjv 
view  (Augiist  12,  1967)1  ruraay  Ke 

Reviewed  by  Carroll  Greene 

Sat  R  50:26  Aisr  12  '67  950w 

WILLIAM  E.  Serf,  seigneur  and 
sover^.g’n;  agrarian  reform  in  eig^hteenth-cen- 
?®bemia.  217p  $6  Univ.  of”  Minn  preL 
333.3  Land  tenure.  Bohemia — History 
,,TA  ‘66-29653 

of  ^he  .to  the  situation 

[1740-i7Sm  ^  ^2*^  policy  of  Maria  Theresa 

Reviewed  by  F.  G.  Heymann 

-A  ,1  R- 73:174  O  ’67  SOOw 

Ssgilipsil 

quotes  in  forei°-n^  Inn 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  17()w 
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WRIGHTSMAN,  CHARLES  B.  The  Wrlffhts- 
man  collection,  by  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  v  1-2  11 
col  pi  $50  Metropolitan  mus. 


708  Art,  French — Catalogs.  Furniture. 
French — Collections.  Wrightsman,  Chari  e.s 
B..  collection  66-10181 


The  "director  of  the  Wallace  Collection  and 
Surveyor  of  the  Queen’s  Works  of  Art  has  cat¬ 
alogued  more  than  500  of  the  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  objets  d’art  in  what  may  well  be 
considered  the  most  important  private  col¬ 
lection  of  French  18th-Century  furniture  and 
furnishings  in  the  United  States,  fthat  of  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Wrightsmanl.  Divided 
into  sections  on  furniture,  gilt  bronze  and 
mounted  porcelain,  and  carpet.s  and  chimney- 
pieces.  this  work  gives  exact  descriptions,  at¬ 
tributions  (often  accompanied  by  g  photqgrapn 
of  the  craftsman’s  markl,  the  known  history, 
and,  often,  comparisons  with  similar  pieces  m 
other  collections.  .  .  .  Additional  volumes  a^re 
scheduled  on  the  paintings  and  obiets  d’art. 
(Library  J)  Glossarj'.  Bibliography. 


Choice  4:1112  D  ’67  150w 
“Mr  Watson’s  authoritative  documentation 
and  the  excellence  and  lavishness  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  combine  to  make  this  an  important 
reference  work  for  anyone  concerned  ^n.b 
French  decoration  of  the  period.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  for  larger  fine  and  applied  arts  collec¬ 
tions  in  both  public  and  academic  libraries. 
Paul  von  Khrum 

Library  J  92:229  Ja  15  ’67  170w 

“No  student  of  this  subject  will  henceforth  be 
able  to  move  far  in  this  field  without  reference 
to  this  work  of  deep  and  extensive  scholarship. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Watson’s  long  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  is  in  fact  a  series  of  fascinating  es¬ 
says  on  many  sub.iects,  starting  with  some_  in¬ 
teresting  revelations  about  early  American 
collectors  of  antique  French  furniture.  .  .  . 
[There  is]  a  fascinating  essay  on  the  various 
kinds  of  people  who  may  have  Influenced  taste 
in  the  field  of  furniture.  .  .  .  After  discussing 
the  organization  of  the  furniture-making  in¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  Mr.  Watson  gives  us  a  teasing 
tutorial  on  the  factors  that  may  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  one  is  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ‘authorship’  of  any  given 
piece.  .  .  .  By  way  of  appendixes  Mr.  Watson 
gives  us  a  most  useful  history  of  the  famous 
Savonnerie  carpet  factory  and  its  products.’’ 
TLS  p372  My  4  ’67  1800w 


WRIGLEY,  E  A.,  ed.  An  Introduction  to 

English  historical  demography;  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  [by] 
D  E.  C.  Eversley,  Peter  Daslett  and  E.  A. 
Wrigley;  with  contributions  by  W.  A.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Lynda  Overnall.  (Cambridge 
group  for  the  hist,  of  population  and  social 
structure.  Publication)  283p  $7.60  Basic  bks. 


312  Great  Britain — Population.  Demography 
— Methodology  66-13328 


This  collection  of  essays  “sets  both  the  ra¬ 
tionale  and  the  uniform  methods  to  be  followed 
in  .  [a]  scheme  to  reconstruct  changes  in 
Engli.sh  demographic  and  social  structure  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  industrial  revolution  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  collection  and  processing  of  reliable 
census  data  in  that  country.”  (Choice)  “The 
year  1538  when  parish  registers  were  first  kept 
in  England  provides  a  .  .  .  beginning  to  the 
period.  The  census  of  1841  may  serve  to  mark 
its  end.”  (Editorial  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“The  volume  is  preliminary  rather  than  sub¬ 
stantive,  for  the  field  is  still  too  young  to 
yield  firm  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  the  tech¬ 
niques  described  in  detail,  the  data  samples 
presented,  and  the  sophisticated  inferences  and 
caveats  rendered  are  testimony  to  the  great 
advances  already  achieved  in  this  field  and  to 
the  high  caliber  of  its  developers.  While  the 
quality  of  the  separate  pieces  is  consistently 
good  and  demonstrates  an  Integrated  approach 
clearly  born  of  close  association  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  the  chapters  by  Eversley  are  particularly 
outstanding.  ...  A  definite  must  for  both  his¬ 
toriography  collections  and  demography  li- 

l'»y*0'i*iAa  ** 

Choice  3:937  D  ’66  210w 

Reviewed  by  C.  B.  Macpherson 

New  Statesman  71:299  Mr  4  ’66  900w 


WULFF,  HANS  E.  The  traditional  crafts  of 
Persia:  their  development,  technology,  .  and 
influence  on  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza¬ 
tions.  404p  il  col  il  $25  Mass.  inst.  of  tech¬ 
nology 

745.5  Handicraft.  Technology.  Iran— Civiliza¬ 
tion  66-22642 

The  former  principal  of  the  Technical  College 
in  Shiraz  divides  this  book  into  five  sections 
dealing  with  metalworking:  woodworking:  build¬ 
ing  and  ceramics ;  textiles  and  leather ;  and 
agriculture  and  food-treating  crafts.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Glossary  of  technical  terms.  Index. 


“An  excellent  and  eminently  useful  account 
of  Persia’s  craft  technoiogy  as  it  has  existed 
in  time  and  survived  into  the  modern  era. 
Lucid  and  orderly,  it  comprehensiveiy  covers 
the  whole  range  of  traditional  crafts.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  authentic.” 

Choice  4:9'77  N  ’67  180w 
“The  work  presents  a  careful  documentation 
of  the  basic  craft  techniques  of  Iran.  .  .  .  ’The 
record  includes  the  Farsi  terms  used  by  the 
craftsmen  themselves  for  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  report  thus  has  a  linguistic  im¬ 
portance  as  well.  .  .  .  For  anyone  interested 
in  Iranian  studies,  in  the  ethno- technoiogy  of 
the  Near  East,  in  the  history  of  technology  in 
general,  or  in  the  technological  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  Near  and  Far  East  by  way  of  Iran 
this  book  is  an  indispensable  source.  Its  one 
major  flaw  lies  in  the  author’s  attempt  to  give 
his  obsei’vatlons  historic  depth  through  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  prehistoric  archeological  data.  This 
part  of  his  treatment  Is  somewhat  out  of  focus 
and  out  of  date,  and  the  reader  would  be  well 
advised  simply  to  pass  over  these  comments 
(which  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
text) ,  especially  as  applied  to  metallurgy  and 
ceramics,  and  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  well- 
presented  material.”  R.  H.  Dyson 

Science  158:248  O  13  '67  550w 


“A  fluent  speaker  of  Persian.  [Professor 
Wulff]  has  assembled  a  50-page  technical  glos¬ 
sary.  .  .  .  Scholars  will  permanently  cherish 
this  record  of  a  technical  language  slowly  dis¬ 
appearing;  the  general  reader  will  admire  more 
than  400  photographs  and  the  clear,  precise, 
knowing  accounts  of  a  wonderful  assortment  of 
craftsmen,  from  the  maker  of  sesame  candies  to 
the  potter,  the  coppersmith,  the  woodturner 
and  the  engineer-contractor  of  underground 
water  conduits.  To  his  own  observations  and 
his  careful  questioning  of  his  craftsmen  in¬ 
formants  the  author  adds  the  support  of  wide 
reading  in  the  history  of  science  and  technology, 
braiding  the  strands  into  readable,  often  fas¬ 
cinating  chapters  on  every  trade  under  the 
sun.” 

Sci  Am  217:129  J1  ’67  lOOOw 

Va  (3  R  43:clxxv  autumn  ’67  lOOw 


WULFF,  ROBERT  M.  Village  of  the  outcasts: 
foreword  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  227p  $4.95 
Doubleday 

B  or  92  Leprosy.  Thailand — Social  conditions 

66-15441 

In  1952,  “fresh  out  of  college,  Robert  Wulff 
found  himself  a  tourist  in  'Phailand.  Off  the 
beaten  track  visiting  a  missionary  station,  he 
became  so  interested  irt  efforts  to  help  lepers 
that  he  stayed  to  work  with  them.  ...  A 
small  grant  from  his  home  church  in  Minnesota 
helped  to  buy  a  piece  of  jungle.  He  moved 
there  with  nine  lepers.  .  .  .  The  village  grew 
from  nine  to  150  people  [and]  it  prospered.  .  .  . 
[Later  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey]  ob¬ 
tained  U.S.  help  for  Wulff  to  start  two  other 
villages.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Appendix:  Analysis 
of  leprosy  control  methods  by  Richard  S. 
Bucker,  Advisor  in  Protestant  Missions  In 
Thailand,  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Bibliography. 


“This  badly  written  book,  which  relies  heavily 
on  Wulff’ s  diaries  rather  than  on  a  systematic 
analysis  or  presentation,  is  an  Important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  small  number  of  firsthand  accounts 
of  American  volunteer  humanitarian  efforts 
overseas.  .  .  .  The  pioneering  efforts  of  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Buker  and  his  co-opting  of  Wulff 
to  this  concept  and  its  realization  are  accurately 
described.  The  book  provides  data  for  students 
of  social  change,  health  community  develop- 
m.ent,  and  American  private  and  government 
aid  missions  abroad.” 

Choice  4:720  S  ’67  120w 


“Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  is  dead  or  that  the  day  when  men  can 
find  personal  ways  to  serve  others  is  past 
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WULFF,  R.  M.— Continued 

Robert  M.  Wulff  found  his  place  and  project 
.  .  .  in  Thailand.  Wulff’s  strong  religious 

orientation,  a  do-it-yourself,  do-or-die  spirit, 
and  the  increasing  interest  of  people  in  the 
U.S.  .  .  .  provided  durability  for  his  program. 
The  book  is,  in  effect,  a  report  and  diary  from 
1952  to  1965.’' 

Christian  Century  84:50  Ja  11  ’67  90w 
“The  desire  for  service  led  this  quietly  mag¬ 
nificent  young  man  to  the  work  of  hewing 
rehabilitation  villages  for  lepers  out  of  the 
tropical  jungles  of  Thailand.  Before  the  Peace 
Corps  was  conceived,  Wulff  embodied  its  finest 
Ideals.  .  .  .  Among  the  obstacles  he  met  were 
red  tape  and  bureaucracy,  both  occidental  and 
oriental  varieties,  king  cobras,  scorpions,  amoe¬ 
bic  dysentery,  chronic  shortage  of  money,  and 
the  apathy  of  some  of  the  patients.  The 
villages  he  founded  are  witness  to  how  well  the 
challenges  were  met.  .  .  .  This  fascinating, 
readable  book  is  for  libraries  generally.”  M.  L. 
Garvey 

Library  J  92:233  Ja  16  '67  lOOw 

TLS  p838  S  21  ’67  1950w 


WUORIO,  EVA-LIS.  Kali  and  the  golden 
mirror:  11.  by  Edward  Ardizzone.  64p  $3.76: 
lib  bdg  $3.61  World  pub. 

67-13817 

“Ten-year-old  Kali  lives  on  Skyros  .  .  .  [an 
Island  Inj  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  was  here  accord¬ 
ing  to  Greek  myth  that  Achilles  was  disguised 
as  a  girl  by  his  mother  to  avoid  the  Trojan 
War.  Inspired  by  this  legend.  Kali  disguises 
herself  as  a  boy  in  order  to  get  a  job  with  a 
husband-wife  archeologist  team  and  earn 
money  for  a  golden  mirror — a  gift  for  her 
foster  mother.  .  .  .  Ages  nine  to  twelve.” 
(N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


“The  summer  [Kali]  spends  at  the  dig,  always 
with  the  anticipation  of  finding  something  which 
has  been  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the 
burden  of  her  hoax,  make  for  pleasant  and  often 
exciting  reading.  A  young  person  Interested  in 
Greek  history  and  legend  can  feast  his  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  brilliantly  sunny  setting  of  Skyros. 
The  drawings  .  .  .  capture  the  blues,  yellows, 
and  greens  of  a  Greek  island  in  the  sea,  and  add 
just  the  right  touch  to  this  skillful  book.” 
Elmore  Standard 

Book  Week  pl2  Je  25  ’67  210w 


Horn  Bk  43:350  Je  ’67  14Uw 
“This  gentle  story  is  reminiscent  of  Miss 
W^uprio’s  The  Island  of  the  Fish  in  the  Trees 
[BRD  1963],  as  kindly  people  help  Kali  work 
through  her  problems.  The  Achilles  legend  is 
tastefully  woven  into  the  story.”  M.  M.  Murray 
Library  J  92:2019  My  15  ’67  70w 
Reviewed  by  Shulamith  Oppenheim 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  Je  18  ’67  160w 


WYCKOFF,  JEROWE.  Rock,  time,  and  land- 
forms.  372p  11  maps  $8.96  Harper 
561  Geophysics.  Physical  geography 

66-10662 

TThe  author  “combines  words  and  pictures  to 
explain  how  erosion,  distortion  of  the  Earth’s 
CTOst,  and  volcanism  create  the  landscapes 
about  us  .  .  .  particularly  those  of  North 

America.”  (Publisher’s  note)  Glossary.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


[The  author’s)  purpose  apparently  is  to  help 
people  ‘become  more  aware  of  landscapes.’ 
The  purpose  is  indeed  praiseworthy,  but  the 
treatment  lacks  the  precision  of  a  good  text 
by,  at  times,  a  rather  loosely  used  terminology. 
An  attempt  to  popularize  need  not  avoid  the 
precise  use  of  terms.  .  .  .  Aside  from  the 
touch  of  vagueness  and  a  lack  of  precision,  this 
book  is  Indeed  most  interesting  and,  at  times 
inspirational  reading.  It  can  well  arouse  the 
interest  of  many  people  in  the  beauty  and  his¬ 
tory  of  landscapes.” 

Choice  4:446  Je  ’67  170w 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB6  D  1  ’66 
60w 


i.  type  of  book  I’d  have  liked  to 

have  had  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  considered  as  an  earth 
sciences  text  and  as  compulsory  outside  read¬ 
ing  for  sophomore  geology  majors.  ...  It  is 
geared  to  Interest  hikers,  rockhounds,  jetliner 
passengers,  cave- explorers,  and  beach-stroll- 
P'P't  meanings  of  landscapes, 
fi^®  Piacrosense,  but  in  minute 
^tall  as  well,  are  discussed.  Attention  Is 
given  to  what  man  has  done  to  reshape  hla 


environment.  The  effects  of  .  .  .  geologlo 
agents  ...  on  mountains,  caves,  cliffs,  beachea, 
rivers,  canyons,  swamps,  deserts,  waterfalls, 
and  the  beautiful  national  parks  and  monu¬ 
ments  are  shown  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
photo-geologic  collections  I  have  ever  seen. 

.  .  .  While  seeking  to  explain  the  wonders  of 
geology,  the  author  is  also  .  .  .  appealing  to  us 
to  protect  our  heritage.  Recommended  for  aU 
libraries.”  D.  M.  Simms 

Library  J  91:6100  D  15  '66  240w  [TA] 
Reviewed  by  R.  L.  Batten 

Natur  Hist  76:71  N  ’67  ISOw  [YA] 


WYLiE,  EVAN  MCLEOD.  Movin’  on  up.  See 

Jackson.  M. 


WYLIE,  J.  C.  Military  strategy:  a  general 
theory  of  power  control,  lllp  $4  Rutgers 
univ.  press 

355.4  Strategy  67-13076 

The  “Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  of  United 
States  Naval  Forces  in  Europe  [describes]  .  .  . 
various  theories  of  strategy  and  then  sug¬ 
gests  a  general  theory  of  strategy  in  order  to 
provide  a  usable  system  for  devising,  utilizing, 
and  later  analyzing  a  strategy.  ...  [It  Is 
the  author’s  contention  that]  civilians  and 
particularly  scholars  as  well  as  the  military 
ought  to  examine,  the  problems  of  the  structure 
and  exercise  of '  power,  which  is  the  basic 
component  of  any  tlieory  of  strategy.”  (Librai-y 


,  I  PI®  Dook  is  a  plea  for  intellectual  order 
to  be  brought  to  the  problem  of  strategy,  and 
as  such  should  be  read  by  all  interested  mem- 
public.  AJtliough  the  price  is 
slightly  high  for  such  a  small  book,  the 
relevance  of  the  topic  to  today’s  unstable  world 
and  Admir^  Wylie’s  thoughtful  discussion  of 
It  make  the  book  essential  for  public  and 
academic  libraries.”  K.  G.  Madison 

Library  J  92:1930  My  15  ’67  230w 
+1  .military  service  can  long  remain  effec¬ 
tive  without  searching  seif-criucism  and  con- 
tinuous  re- examination  of  its  own  ideas 
Wylie’  well  known  in  the  Navy,  is  a  refresh- 
ingly  outspoken  and  thoughtful  individual, 
thoroughly  at  home  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship, 
home  in  tte  semantics  of  dialec- 
Uc^  discussion.  He  has  produced  a  simple 
but  relevant  little  work  m  an  attempt  to 
promote  order  in.  the  discussion  of  strategy. 
1  •  .  To  the  traditional  theories  of  strategy— 
the  maritune  th^iv.  the  air  theory,  the  con¬ 
tinental  theory— Wylie  adds  the  ‘Mao  theoiw’ 
of  wars  of  national  liberation.  .  .  .  [This  book 
and  understand,  and  basically 
sounder  than  the  great  majority  of  the  Involved 

striteg^sts/^  H.^'w  B^&n  academic 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p62  N  5  ’67  250w 


iXifJ  i’  ®dv  Chanzeaux;  a  vll- 

A’Jjoa:  ed-  by  Laurence  Wylie  [and 
pr^ss^^*  pi  maps  $8.95  Harvard  univ, 

France.  France— Social 
life  and  customs  66-18268 

Laurence  Wylie,  now  a  cultura.! 
attach^  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Paris 
published  a  .  .  ,  work  on  life  in  a  village  in 
Southern  France— Village  in  the  Vaucluse  Fbrd 

work  is  the  combined 
f pi  ,  W^jfiie  and  17  of  his  students  who 
have  analyzed  a  quite  different  kind  of  com- 
a  more  conservative  re.gion  of  France 
Under  tlie  tutelage  of 
editor,  who  first  spent  a  year  there  and 
then  arranged  for  his  students  to  do  likewise 

trn^^^  •  ®®°70P1^°  and  politicaf  por- 

trait  of  the  community  was  drawn  **  (T.,!- 

tedex.  ^  Appendix: ,  Americans  In  ^lanzeisi. 


Reviewed  by  G.  E.  Simpson 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:216  N  ’67  500w 
Choice  3:1186  P  ’67  200w 

,  “Mr  Wylie  says  In  the  preface  that  thov 
ma>[  have  more  Information  about  this  com^ 
mumty  than^  has  ever  before  been  had  ter 
any  community.’  This  is  a  very  sweeping  stated 
ment,  but  the  contents  of  the  book  bear  it  out. 

read-  tWs‘%o5)k^with,?u1^Telr^ln^|  |“l 

about  French  rural  life.  Even  the* residents  nf 
Chanzeaux  would  learn  much  about  therS* 
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selves.  By  projection.  It  tells  much  about 
rural  society  everywhere  and  about  the  proc  • 
esses  of  change  and  relationship  in  social  or¬ 
ganisms.”  W.  G.  Andrews 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  D  20  66 
300w 

“[This]  volume  Is  testimony  to  the  original¬ 
ity  of  both  the  students  associated  with  the 
author  while  he  was  a  professor  at  Harvard 
and  to  the  dedication  and  commitment  of  me 
students  with  whom  he  worked  to  prepare  this 
volume.  In  its  way,  it  is  an  interesting  and 
important  document  growing  out  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  of  great  originality,  Recom¬ 
mended  for  collections  in  social  sciences  in 
every  setting.”  Paul  Wasserman 

Library  J  91:5992  D  1  66  190w 
Va  Q  R  43:lxxxv  spring  '67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Gordon  Wright 

Yale  R  56:569  Je  ’67  700w 


WYLIE,  MAX,  jt.  auth.  Delinauency  can  be 
stopped.  See  Goble,  G,  H. 


Freud’s  sharp  distinction  between  the  conscious 
and  unconscious,  the  rational  and  the  irrational, 

.  ,  ,  and  so  on  ...  .  [The  author’s]  argu¬ 
ments  are  provoking  and,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
quite  effective.  .  .  .  We  are,  I  might  add,  in 
Wyss’s  debt  for  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  philosophically-oriented  depth  psy¬ 
chologists,  particularly  mose  of  the  existentialist 
variety,  since  their  own  writings  are  rather  im¬ 
penetrable  and,  in  most  cases,  not  available 
in  English.  .  .  .  The  group  includes,  among 
others,  Jung,  Rank,  religiously-oriented  _  psy¬ 
chologists  like  Victor  Frankl,  and  existential  or 
near- existential  psychiatrists  like  Binswanger. 
Ey,  and  von  Weiszacker.”  R.  G.  Zimmerman 
Commentary  43:75  Je  ’67  4500w 


“This  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  depth  psychology  and  psychiatry.  It 
is  recommended  for  scholars  and  for  educated 
laymen  who  are  seeking  a  brief  summary  of  the 
field.”  Sally  Poundstone 

Library  J  92:784  F  16  ’67  160w 


WYND,  OSWALD.  Walk  softly 
200p  $4.50  Harcourt 


men  praying. 
67-11978 

visiting  professor  of  English  at 


“Ian  Douglas, 

Naboshima  Higher  'rechnical  College,  an  e^ca- 
tional  backwater  in  Japan,  finds  that  his  three- 
year  contract  is  turning  into  time  put  from  a 
professional  career.  Then  he  meets  Jim  Calcott. 
a  CIA  man  in  Tokyo  who  needs  information 
about  the  strange  exports  from  Naboshima  to 
Red  China,  and  he  learns  what  it  is  like  to  wake 
up  his  first  morning  as  a  spy.  He  also  learns 
tlie  lethal  danger  a  quiet  walk  can  brmg. 
(Gibrary  J) 

Best  Sell  27:108  Je  1  ’67  50w 
Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:2180  Je  1  ’67  80w 
“The  cultural  and  economic  paradise  of  para¬ 
dox  that  is  Japan-20-year3-after-defeat  h^ 
rarely  been  brought  so  vividly  to  life—possibly 
never  before  in  suspense  fiction.  There  s  a  good 
story  to  go  along  with  this,  too  .  .  .  plus  lots  of 
well-devised  action  and  surprises  and  (which  is 
almost  against  the  laws  of  today’s  spy  novel)  a 
happy  absence  of  sex  ’’  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p49  J1  9  67  90w 
“Novelists  are  quick  at  picking  up  what  is  in 
the  air,  and  those  crime  writers  whose  materiiR 
is  the  political  world  are  quicker  than  most 
Not  surprisingly,  then,  those  who  formerly  used 
Russia  as  Them  now  use  China,  and  ,tliose  who 
used  Germany  use  Japan.  We  have  ^rpady  had 
several  thrillers  on  this  new  orientation,  and 
now  Oswald  Wynd  has  written  the  best  one  .yet, 
no  tricks  omitted,  no  holds  barred.. .  .  .  ihis  is 
a  very  decent  novel  with  convincing  academic 
background,  well  out  of  the  ruck,  and  streets 
ahead  of  James  Bond’s  touristically  colomed 
venture  into  Asia^  And  prophetic?  Is  a  bino- 
Japanese  axis  really  in  the  air? 

TLS  pl52  F  23  67  140w 


WYND,  OSWALD.  See  Black,  G. 
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YADIN,  YIGAEL.  Masada;  Herod’s  fortress 
and  the  Zealot’s  last  stand  [tr.  by_Moshe 
Pearlman],  272p  U  col  U  maps  $12.95  Random 
bouse 

913.03  Masada,  Israel.  Jews— History 

66-23094 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  W.  F.  Albright  _ 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  8  67  800w 
Choice  4:205  Ap  ’67  160w 
Library  J  92:361  Ja  15  ’67  80w 


YALOURIS,  NICHOLAS,  jt.  auth.  Olympia; 
the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  See 
Ashmole.  B. 


YAM  ADA,  SADAMl.  Complete  sumi-e  tech¬ 
niques:  complete  instructions  for  painting  over 
200  subjects  Including  flowers,  trees,  animals, 
fish,  and  landscapes  [tr.  by  Transearch,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Pomeroy],  151p  il  $7 
Japan  publications 

751.4  Painting,  Japanese  66-24010 

The  president  of  the  Japan  Sumi-e  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Tamagawa  University.  Tokyo,  presents 
“this  volume  on  .  .  .  painting  with  Chinese 
ink  on  absorbent  white  paper,  [which]  includes 
the  author’s  four  works:  Sumi-e  In  Three 
Weeks,  Floral  Sumi-e  in  Three  Weeks,  Ani¬ 
mal  Sumi-e  in  Three  Weeks,  and  Landscape 
Sumi-e  hi  Three  Weeks  with  an  added  section 
on  fish  sumi-e.  ’The  instructions  for  handling 
materials  and  implements  and  for  the  ,  basic 
brush  strokes  and  techniques  [are  included].’’ 
(Library  J) 


WYSS,  DIETER.  Depth  psychology;  .a  critli^l 
history;  development,  problems,  crisis;  tr.  by 
Gerald  Onn.  668p  $10  Norton 

616.89  Psychoanalysis — History  65-18772 

“A  history  and  evaluation  of  the  deyeleniment 
of  depth  psychology  in  Europe,  England, .  a,nd 
toe  United  States,  from  its  Fr^dian  origins 
to  Its  present-day  position.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Wyss  con¬ 
siders  the  two  mam  divisions  of  depth  psy¬ 
chology:  the  theories  of  depth  psychology  based 
oh  natural  science  (those  of  Freud,  Freudians, 
and  Neo-Freudians)  and  toe  theories  .,_,wito 
a  philosophical  orientation  (those  of  Jung,.  Rank, 
Binswanger,  Ey  et  al. ).  He  presents  his  ma¬ 
terial  both  chronologically,  in  order  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  various  schools,  and  the¬ 
matically,  in  terms  of  psychological  concepts. 
(Library  J)  Authorized  translation  from  the 
German  Die  Tiefenpsychologischen  Schulen  yon 
den  Anffingen  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Index.  In¬ 
dex  of  names.  _ 

Choice  4:1181  D  ’67  120w 
“Many  of  toe  suspicions  regarding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Freudlanism  are  expressed,  and  elabo¬ 
rated  upon  fully,  in  [this  book] ....  Specifically 
Wyss  marshals  a  number  of  telUng  arguments 
against  such  central  themes  as  Freud  s  hedon¬ 
ism,  and  its  extension  into  the  context  of  inter¬ 
personal  relations,  .  •  .  Freud  s  solipsism,  .  .  . 


“The  writing  and  illustrative  material  are  easy 
to  understand.  The  table  of  contents  is  very 
thorough,  making  an  index  unnecessary.  Ya- 
mada’s  volume  appears  crowded  and  slightly  at 
odds  with  his  exploration  on  ‘Zen  and  White 
Space,’  unlike  the  more  aesthetically  pleasing 
Art  and  Technique  of  Sumi-e  [BRD  196l]  of 
K.  M.  Thompson  on  the  methods  of  Ukal 
Uchlyama.  However,  its  completeness  would 
aid  the  neophyte  sumi  artist  In  learning  this 
fascinating  visual  language.  .  .  .  Recommended 
for  college  and  public  libraries.” 

Choice  4:285  My  ’67  170w 
“[The  Instructions]  are  clear  and  need  only  to 
be  followed  by  Intense  practice.  The  section 
dealing  with  landscapes  seems  to  be  the  least 
satisfactory;  the  simplicity  which  is  the  basis 
of  sumi-e  is  far  less  evident,  and  toe  use  of 
trite  views  of  European  cities  shows  what  can 
be  done  but  not  why.  Libraries  with  art  in¬ 
struction  collections  will  find  this  combined 
volume  useful.”  Paul  von  Khrurn 

Library  J  91:4644  O  1  ’66  120w 


YAMEY,  BASIL  S..  ed.  Resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance.  303p  $7.50  Aldine  pub. 

338.52  Prices  66-19171 

Contributors  “from  Ireland,  the  United 
States,  Denmark.  Canada,  Sweden,  the  EEC 
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YAMEY,  B.  S. — Continued 

and  .  .  .  the  United  Kingdom,  here  examine 
this  thorny  topic  in  the  light  of  their  countries’ 
experiences  of  it.  and  of  laws  to  deal  with  it." 
(TLS) 


"These  are  .  .  .  new  studies  composed  for  this 
voiume  .  .  .  [by!  experts  associated  with  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  reviewing  such  economic  be¬ 
havior.  'The  book  is  a  good  geographical  and 
national  review  of  the  current  status  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  exciting  reading;  but  it  is  not 
tough,  either.  .  .  .  Despite  the  few  valuable 
reference  features,  it  is  one  of  very  few  books 
on  resale  price  maintenance  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive.” 

Choice  4:73  Mr  ’67  140w 
TLS  p542  Je  15  ’67  70w 


YANCEY,  WILLIAM  L.,  it.  auth.  The  Moynl- 
han  report  and  the  politics  of  controversy. 
See  Rainwater,  L. 


YANOVSKY,  BASILE  S.  See  Yanovsky,  V.  S. 


YANOVSKY,  V.  S.  No  man’s  time;  a  novel: 
tr.  from  the  Russian  by  Isabella  Levitan  and 
Roger  Nyle  Parris;  with  a  foreword  by  W. 
H.  Auden.  224p  $5  Weybright  &  Talley 

67-20366 

"Cornelius  Yamb,  the  hero,  comes  to  a  re- 
rnote  Canadian  village  [inhabited  by  a  prlnii- 
tivist  sect]  for  the  first  time,  and  is  greeted 
as  a  long-absent  native,  with  a  local  wife  and 
child  and  a  local  name — Conrad  Jamb.  In 
the  village  he  meets  a  prophetic  young  man 
called  Bruno  and  kidnaps  him.  He  sails  with 
a  piratical  crew  across  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Chicago,  where  he  sells  Brtmo  to  a  gang¬ 
ster.  He  moves  on  to  New  York,  sees  his  wife 
amd  children  die  in  a  fire,  and  has  a  vision. 
Finally,  he  returns  to  the  village,  and  the 
life  of  Conrad  Jamb.”  (N  Y  Times  Bk  R) 


"Somewhere  between  Nabokov  and  Berdyaev 
seems  to  dwell  most  of  the  Russian  revolution- 
ary-;emigr6-writer  papulation;  if  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  you  can  decide  without 
riding  another  line  whether  or  not  you  need 
this  book.  Mr.  Yanovsky’s  two  main  themes 
may  be  stated  as  questions:  Can  an  athlete 
(and  rather  oversexed)  idealist  find  happiness 
m  the  nonsense  cities  of  our  day.  or  must  he 
find  a  rustic-utopia  where  part  of  each  year  is 
no- man  s  time,  a  time  for  sidestepping  the 
implications  of  the  past?;  Does  the  ’I’  re¬ 
present  the  goal  of  spiritual  development,  or 
P  -AJthough  it  is  difficult  to 

imbed  such  ideas  (the  second  one  is  propounded 
by  a  sort  of  Gnostic  wandering  Jew)  in  a 
fRyf^yenture  fable  reminiscent  of  A  T 
Wright  s  Isla.ndia,  Mr.  Yanovsky  achieves  his 
task  with  style.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
far  from  a  necessary  purchase  for  any  but 
large  or  special  collections.”  J.  M.  Perreault 
Library  J  92:4030  N  1  ’67  130w 
Reviewed  by  Miles  Burrows 

New  Statesman  73:513  Ap  14  '67  240w 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  N.  Jones 

NY  Rev  of  Books  9:21  Ja  4  ’68  600w 
plotting  is  clumsy  and  shapeless;  the 
compared  to  the  figures 

playing  cards,  are  indeed  just  that _ flat 

and  dehumanized.  Dr.  Yanovsky  writes  in 
Rxissian,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  whethS 
P™®®  are  his  or  his  trans¬ 
lators  .  Whoever  is  responsible  has  contrived 
abmpt  and  uncertain,  sometimes 
into  vivid  poetic  Imagery,  more  often 
Pha  and  amateurish.  The  book  seems,  in 
the  end  not  so  much  bad  as  unrealfiedt-the 
evidence  of  an  extraordinary  imagination 
fragmentarUy  reaches  the  page.  Some 
epl.sode3  have,  the  force  of  a  half -forgotten 
that  moment  one  feels  the 
recognition.  Most  of  It  read. s  Ilkl 
som60n6  s  narration  of  a  lonj?  and  Incohprpiit 
dream,  and  other  people’s  dreams  are  the  most 
boring  of  narrative  forms.”  Samuel  Hvnes 
I  Times  Ek  R  p60  O  8  ’6'7  700w 

Reviewed  by  Penelope  Gilliatt 

New  Yorker  43:242  N  18  ’67  850w 

entertaining,  [the  Canadian  epi¬ 
sode]  sags  somewhat.  .  .  .  Perhaps  these 

passages  read  better  in  the  orDinI? 
Russian.  But  as  they  stand  it  is  "im 
PPnnniL  X®  gucss  just  how  seriously  one  is 
take  them.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  far  more  satisfactory.  Cornelius’s 
decline,  as  the  reward  money  for  Bruno’s  cap¬ 


ture  diminishes,  and  his  aimless,  unhappy 
wanderings  tiu'ough  the  waste-land  city  make 
absorbing  reading.  .  .  .  'The  ending  is  puzzling, 
with  the  hero’s  return  to  the  Village,  a  place 
that  is  finally  seen  as  a  dream  world,  some 
kind  of  earthly  Valhalla.  At  this  point,  the 
Village  gets  a  little  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
the  book  ultimately  fails  to  involve  the  reader. 
This  IS  a  pity  because  otherwise  No  Man’s 
Time  holds  together  not  as  an  uneasy  com¬ 
bination  of  fantasy  escapism  and  fantasy-real¬ 
ism  but  as  a  powerful  and  occasionally  very 
moving  account  of  one  man’s  decline.” 

TLS  p471  My  25  ’67  450w 


YATES,  DOROTHY.  The 
184p  $4.51)  Farrar,  Straus 


family  tree;  a  novel. 

67-15009 


The  setting  for  this  first  novel  is  New 
Oiieaus,  "tne  chai'acters  almost  all  members  of 
an  old  and  socially  ambitious  family — tiie  Par- 
ringtons.  into  the  family  a  new  grandchild  is 
born,  looking  .  .  .  not  like  a  Parrington  but 
rather  the  image  of  a  certain  charming  and 
reprobate  Frenchman  named  Jean-Pieri-e  Bal¬ 
main,  who  was  once  married  to  a  sister  of  the 
old  patriarch  Andre  Parrington.  .  .  .  Through 
tiie  mind  of  Mathilde — Andre’s  wife  and  the 
novel's  central  figure —  .  .  .  the  layers  of  lies 
and  disguises  are  peeled  away  one  by  one  [and] 
tne  family  secrets  emerge.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


Although  the  .  narrative  is  developed  with 
some  subtlety,  this  is  not  a  very  compelling 
work,  in  part  because  the  author  lacks  the  de- 
gree  of  compassion  or  wit  that  would  rivet  our 
attention.  In  place  of  these  two  qualities,  .  .  . 
sne  oxters  sympathetic,  accurate  observation 
and  the  occasioiial  sly  apercu  or  wry  comment 
■  ■  i-'  wishes  she  had  chosen  to  see  her  es- 
sentially  ludicrous  characters  in  a  more  comic 
light  Instead,  Miss  Yates  has  affixed  her  story 
to  a  kina  of  relentless  symbolic  machinery  which 
.  .  .  threatens  the  frail  integrity  of  the  plot  and 
burdens  every  character’s  every  word  and  deed 
with  a  too-insistent  significance.  .  .  .  [Further- 
more],  she  writes  a  bland,  serviceable  prose 
which  IS  lucid  without  being  poetic.”  Brigid 

JijiSon 

Commonweal  87:61  O  13  ’67  410w 
"This  delightful  account  of  family  tribula¬ 
tions  leaves  something  to  the  imagination,  and 
Its  economy  of  expression  is  most  welcome  and 
unu.sual  tor  a  first  novel.  The  local  background 
IS  pleasant  and  fresh.  The  humor  centers  on 
grandson  Daryl,  wiio  innocently  moves  in  and 
9ut  of  the  adult  world  leaving  a  trail  of  amus- 
mg  disasters  and  unintentional  revelations 
Recommended  for  adult  fiction  as  a  choice  bit 
.that  leaves  one  sad  but  not 
sick.  H.  W.  Cummings 

Library  J  92:1647  Ap  15  ’67  140w 
.'The,  prolxlem  with  the  Parringtons  is  not 
wiUi  wnat  they  are,  but  with  what  they  are  not. 

interesting,  not  very  compel- 
^  ^  extend  the 

reader  s  experience  or  his  un- 

complexity  of  human  be- 

ha\  101 .  There  are  so  many  of  them  for  so  short 
a  book  that  none  is  really  developed.  And  there 
IS  no  real  focal  point  around  which  they  move 
•  •  •  ■-  ta  short,  the  Parringtons  belong  in  the 
same  family  ti’ee  with  Faulkner’s  Compsons  or 
Loftises  but  none  of  them  achieve 
remotely  similar  stature.”  Page  Stegner 

N  Y  T imes  Bk  R  p40  Je  25  ’67  750w 
Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Easton 
Sat  R  50:31  Ag  12  ’67  230w 


400^  PI  $8.95  Unlv.  of  Chicago  presf 
153.1  Memory.  Occult  sciences  66-22770 
The  author  of  Giordano  Bruno  and  the 
Hermetic  Tradition  (BRD  1964)  discusses 
rnemorj'  systems  from  the  Greeks  to 
and  Elizabethan  England 
from  their  ,earl  v  phase  as  pure  mnemotechnics 
■  ••  their  ultimate  development  as  Intricate 
semi-rnystical  systemizations  of  knowledge  In 
tliese  later  stages,  as  in  the  ‘Thirty  yelll’’  of 
Oioi  dano  orunp  or  the  memory  ‘theatres’  of 
Cannllo  and  Robert  Fludd.  memory  training  was 
no  longer  the  primary  goa  R  was  clafn^d 
rather,  that  the  mastering  of  these 

^-’’^^^sernents  of  images  and  categories 
would  giv^e  the  individual  a  magical  k^  to  tho 
secrets  of  the  universe.”  (Libra?]r  jf  iSdlx! 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Bouwsma 

Am  Hist  R  73:89  O  ’67 
Choice  4:641  J1  ’67  180w 


430w 
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Reviewed  by  Marshall  McLuhan 

Encounter  28:61  Mr  '67  2650w 
“The  role  of  memory  systems  in  the  handing 
down  of  knowledge  through  the  ages  and  m 
providing  a  basis  for  the  emergence  of  or¬ 
ganized  science  is  well  brought  out  in  this 
book,  as  are  the  fascinating  side  effects  of 
the  memory  systems  on  iconography  and  sym¬ 
bolism  in  art  and  literature.  Recommended  to 
history,  art  and  large  general  collections.” 
George  Adeiman 

Library  J  91:6090  D  16  ’66  280w 


Reviewed  by  M.  C.  Bradbrook 

New  Statesman  73:120  Ja  27  67  llOOw 
"Dr.  Yates’s  new  book  begins  with  .  .  .  the 
first  century  B.C.,  then  leads  us  to  Giotto, 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Roslcruclans.  It 
is  a  well-grounded,  superbly  informative  study. 
.  .  .  [The]  description  of  [Camillo’s]  th^tre 
is  one  of  the  high  points  in  Dr.  Yates’s  book. 
.  .  .  [She]  springs  her  final  surprise  [m  her 
discussion  of]  an  engraving  in  Fludd’s  book, 
which,  she  claims,  represents  the  stage  of  the 
newly  rebuilt  Globe  Theater  of  1613.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  stage  is  shown  enclosed  on 
the  sides  by  walls  with  box-shaped  apertures 
while  the  view  from  in  front  is  blocked  by 
some  awkward  pillars.  Dr.  Yates's  contention 
that  these  improbable  features — and  they  alone 
— must  be  dismissed  as  distortions  introduced 
for  mnemonic  convenience  has  the  air  of  a 
piece  of  speciEil  pleading.  She  is  too  sanguine 
perhaps;  but  that  does  not  destroy  the  very 
real  interest  of  her  discovery.  .  .  .  [Dr.  Yates] 
is  one  of  those  scholars  whose  work  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  for  our 
generation,  which  prefers  the  complex  to  the 

romantiC;^^^  pl025  N  10  ’66  1300w 


YATES,  PETER.  Twentieth  century  music;  its 
evolution  from  the  end  of  the  harmonic  era 
into  the  present  era  of  sound.  367p  $7.95 
Pantheon  bks. 

780.9  Music — ^History  and  criticism  65-10015 
This  book  deals  with  the  “evolution  of 
modern  music  during  the  past  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  [The  author]  alternately  discusses 
the  changes  in  musical  composition  and  the 
composers  who  have  been  responsible  for  these 
advances  [in  particular]  Bartok,  Hindemith, 
Ives,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  and  Webern. 
(Library  J) 

Choice  4:683  S  ’67  180w 

“Mr.  Yates  carefully  avoids  approving  or  dis¬ 
approving  of  any  avant-garde  experiments.  He 
[leaves]  open  for  consideration  any  serious  at¬ 
tempt,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it  may  seem. 

.  .  .  The  most  readable  chapters  are  the  ‘in¬ 
troductions’  to  composers  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  influential  on  the  course 
of  20th-century  music:  SchOnberg,  Debussy, 
Satie,  Bartdk,  Stravinsky,  Charles  ^Ives  and 
John  Cage.  Other  chapters  are  fiUed  with  di¬ 
gressions  .  .  .  [which]  are  all  interesting^  but 
the  book  becomes  a  series  of  essays,  with  a 
thread  of  continuity.  [These]  digressions  fre- 
quenUy  indulge  in  technical  language  that  need 
not  concern  tlie  general  reader.  .  .  .  [Mr  Yates] 
has  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  assembling  an 
aesthetic  that  will  help  the  listener  break 
through  the  confusion  of  misunderstanding. 

Clifford  Science  Monitor  p9  Mr  14  ’67 

600w 

“Mr.  Yates’s  book  is  extremely  literate,  and  it 
la  highly  recommended,  for  both  its  organization 
and  content.  Indeed,  this  book  is  for  everyone 
.  since  its  clarity  is  such  that  everyone  who 
wishes  to  read  it  will  profit  from  it.  Full  of 
good  sense  and  information  on  a  wide  variety 
Sf  topics— even  aleato^  music— it  is  a  general 
b.ook  with  aspects  of  the  specific.”  Baird  Has- 

Library  J  91:6089  D  16  ’66  130w 

Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  60w  [YA] 

“TThe  author’s]  aim  Is  to  convert.  To  do  so 
he  patiently  documents  tte  course  of .  recent 
music  history  as  he  sees  it,  pausing  to  give  full 
explanatoiy  ‘introductions’  to  .  .  .  figures  he 
considers  in  the  mainstream,  while  explaining 
away  the  misfits.  Simply  on  the  basis  of  factual 
information,  his  accomplishment  is  enormous. 

Yates  is  a  forceful  proponent  of  a  neo- 
Hegelian  view  that  history— In  music  and  per¬ 
haps  other  things  too— is  an  unbroken  serl^  of 
events  which  determine  each  other  .  .  From 
Schoenberg,  [he]  traces  the  musical  line  in¬ 
evitably  down  to  John  Cage  and  ‘the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  music  from  its  notes.  .  .  .  Yates  is,  I 
think,  almost  totally  bltod  to  the  banality  of 
much  of  the  music  he  has  championed;  but  it 


would  be  hard  to  imagine  anybody  of  taste  who 
has  more  richly  enjoyed  the  experience  of  liv¬ 
ing  through  rapid  and  chaotic  change  than 
he.”  Robert  Evett 

New  Repub  166:36  Ja  14  ’67  800w 


“The  discussion  is  no  easy-going  apprecia¬ 
tion  course:  the  author’s  intent  is  not  to  de¬ 
light  but  to  instruct,  and  no  such  instruction 
on  the  current  market  is  more  concise.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  one  hackneyed  challenge  among 
Yates’s  major  theses.  .  .  .  [However],  his  book 
is  too  long  and  by  the  same  token  too  short. 
He  reiterates  aspects  of  favored  trends  while 
almost  Ignoring  others.  .  .  .  [An  essay]  as  am¬ 
bitious  (and  redundant)  as  this  one  cannot 
afford  only  a  cursory  glance  toward  composers 
under  60,  and  no  glance  at  all  toward  those  un¬ 
der  the  stigma  of  what  Yates  might  term  ‘tire¬ 
some  conservatism.’  Yet  despite  his  biases — 
and  aU  true  historians  are  biased — Yates 
does  not,  except  by  his  silence,  come  oE  as  a 
judge.”  Ned  Rorem 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  plO  F  6  ’67  1400w 


YATES,  RICHARD,  1860-1936.  Richard  Yates, 
Civil  War  governor,  by  Richard  Yates  and 
Catherine  Yates  Pickering:  ed.  by  John  H. 
Krenkel.  300p  11  $8.95  Interstate 
B  or  92  Yates,  Richard,  1818-1873  66-16499 

“This  life  of  Illinois’  CivU  War  govenior, 
based  on  his  personal  correspondence,  speeches 
and  other  papers,  was  largely  completed  by  his 
son,  Richard  the  Younger,  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter.  The  final  editing  was  by  [the]  his¬ 
tory  professor  at  Arizona  State  University.” 
(Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index 


“Digressions  and  long  quotations  from  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper  editorials  and  sympathetic 
letters  clutter  the  volume.  From  these,  the 
reader  obtains  wrong  impressions.  .  .  .  The 
authors  fall  to  mention  .  .  .  the  efforts  of  the 
Governor  to  twist  patriotism  to  maintain  his 
political  power.  Yates’  railroad  presidency  is 
presented  as  an  altruistic  venture.  .  .  .  The 
relationship  between  his  interest  in  the  railroad 
and  his  activities  as  a  land  speculator  and 
townsite  promoter  is  ignored.  In  addition,  the 
treatment  of  scarred  federal-state  relations,  the 
Negro,  and  the  Lincoln-Yates  friendship  are 
inadequate  and  superficial.  Romantic  cliches 
and  naive  explanations  characterize  this  volume 
and  make  it  far  from  acceptable.”  D.  R. 
Wrone 

J  Am  Hist  63:827  Mr  ’67  390w 
“Many  brief  biographical  notes  are  given; 
there  is  careful  citing  of  sources  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  bibliography.  I  found  the  first  few 
chapters  about  pioneer  ilfe  in  Kentucky  and 
Illinois,  Yates’s  forebears  and  his  early  life 
especially  interesting.  The  letters  to  his  wife 
from  Washington  are  also  very  readable. 
Richard  (die  Younger’s  aim  to  show  his  father 
‘as  a  walking  and  talking,  living  and  loving 
man’  was  achieved.  The  biography  Is  recom¬ 
mended  to  Illinois  libraries  building  up  sections 
on  state  history,  to  those  where  research  on 
American  and  Illinois  history  is  done,  and  to 
Civil  War  buffs.  A  book  for  serious  reading.” 
B.  K.  Wilson 

Library  J  91:3710  Ag  '66  140w 


YCAS,  MARTYNAS,  Jt.  auth.  Mr  Tompkins 
inside  himself.  See  Gamow,  G. 


YEVTUSHENKO,  YEVGENY.  Bratsk  station, 
and  other  new  poems;  tr.  by  Tina  Tuplklna- 
Glaessner.  Geoffrey  Dutton  [and)  Igor  Mez- 
ha’)Joff-Koriakin:  with  an  Introd.  by  Rosh 
Ireland.  214p  $4.95;  pa  $1.25  Praeger 
891.7  67-10982 

“  ‘Bratsk  Station’  is  a  long  new  poem.  .  ,  . 
The  symbolic  center  of  it  is  the  Bratskaya 
GES,  the  huge  complex  of  hydroelectric  sta¬ 
tions  and  industrial  plants  in  [Siberia].  .  .  . 
The  sections  of  the  poem  are  spoken  by  various 
voices — some  by  the  poet  himself,  some  by 
cement  workers,  electricians,  old  Bolsheviks, 
one  by  the  Power  Station,  and  another  .  .  . 
one  by  the  Egyptian  pyramid  which  stands 
as  its  exact  antithesis.  (Christian  Science 
Monitor)  The  last  quarter  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  miscellaneous  short  poems.  This  transla¬ 
tion  was  first  published  in  Australia  in  1966. 


“[Yevtushenko]  is  the  best  of  the  political 
activists  writing  editorials  in  verse  form.  [He] 
is  as  famous  and  handsome  as  Cassius  Clay, 
and  a  better  poet.  In  hl.s  newest  and  longest 
opus,  Bratsk  Station,  he  begins:  'I  have 
soiled  pages  with  so  much  rot  .  .  ./  but  I 
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YEVTUSHENKO,  YEVGENY — Continued 
couldn't  burn  it.  for  it’s  scattered  over  the 
world,'  and  then  goes  on  to  scatter  6,000  more 
of  the  most  puerile  lines  (in  content  and  form) 
he  has  ever  written.  .  .  .  Behind  his  back 
many  fellow  Soviet  poets  refer  to  Yevtushenko 
jocularly  as  'our  fighter  [slight  pause!  third 
class.’  Meanwhile,  back  in  America,  we  bring 
out  volume  after  volume  of  Yevtushenko  s 
rhymes.”  Andrew  Field  .  ,  „ 

Book  Week  p20  F  26  07  650w 

Choice  4:428  Je  ’67  150w 


“In  Russia  Yevtushenko  is  the  most  popular 
writer  of  his  generation:  in  tlie  West  as 
well  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the  first  and 
best-known  Soviet  poet.  The  Revolution  of 
1917  has  finally  begun  to  achieve  its  artistic 
goal:  the  creation  of  an  art  that  is  progressive, 
‘revolutionary,’  and  at  the  same  time  of  high 
personal  quality.  ...  It  is  natural  that  the 
personal  and  individualistic  side  of  Yevtushenko 
interests  Westerners  more  than  the  ‘progres¬ 
sive’  side  that  writes  odes  to  power  stations. 
For  this  reason  the  short  poems  in  the  last 
third  of  the  book  seem  the  most  attractive.” 
Donald  Heiney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  F  2  67 

650w 

‘‘[A]  brilliant  translation  of  Yevtushenko’s 
major  work  to  date.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  text  is  not  included,  but  the  transla¬ 
tions  give  some  notion  of  Yevtushenko’s  tech¬ 
nical  virtuosity.  As  a  significant  contribution 
by  the  most  publicized  living  Soviet  poet  (and 
possibly  the  most  talented),  this  volume  be¬ 
longs  in  all  libraries.”  Rosem.ary  Neisw'ender 
Library  J  92:245  .Ja  15  ’67  150w 
Reviewed  by  Julian  Symons 

New  Statesman  74:8'7  J1  21  ’67  250w 


‘‘One  of  the  most  difiicult  [translation  prob¬ 
lems]  to  solve  in  [Russian/English]  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  word  length.  .  .  .  He  who  cuts  too 
many  corners  in  translating  [poems]  erases  the 
poetry.  I  am  afi’aid  that  that  happened  in  the 
most  recent  collection  of  Yevtushenko’s  work. 
.  .  .  The  flatness  of  the  [translator’s]  work, 
zealous  though  it  be,  compounds  Yevtushenko’s 
flat  dialogue  in  the  long,  title  poem,  his  bad 
ear  for  speech  rhythms,  his  inability  to  flesh 
his  characters.  .  .  .  Notes  in  [this]  volume 
are  poor;  the  sources  are  not  cited:  but  [the] 
introduction  is  clear  and  fair — so  fair.  Indeed, 
that  It  undercuts  the  translations  it  precedes: 
‘The  success  of  [Y^evtushenko’s  long  poem]  is 
largely  due  to  his  mastery  of  a  variety  of  verse 
forms.’  Until  English  translations  suggest  that 
mastery,  Yevtushenko  must  remain  for  us  an 
earnest  but  compromised  figure.”  F.  D.  Reeve 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p26  Mr  19  ’67  500w 
Reviewed  by  Gibbons  Ruark 

Poetry  111:121  N  ’67  lOOw 
TLS  pl039  N  2  ’67  SOOw 


YEVTUSHENKO,  YEVGENY.  Poems  chosen 
by  the  author:  tr.  by  Peter  Levi  and  Robin 
Milner-Gulland.  bilingual  ed  96p  $3.95  Hill  & 
Wang 

891.7  67-14647 

‘‘This  bilingual  edition  consists  of  29  poems 
by  Yevtushenko  himself  and  translated  jointly 
by  his  two  friends.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Joseph  Bram 

Library  J  92:3045  S  16  ’67  130w 

“Perhaps  in  reaction  against  the  overblown 
publicity  he  has  suffered  from  in  the  past. 
[Yevtushenko]  has  avoided  including  poems  of 
sensational  political  implications  like  ‘Stalin’s 
Heirs’  or  ‘Baby  Yar’  and  has  concentrated  in¬ 
stead  on  the  more  personal  and  often  lyrical 
side  of  his  talent,  which  the  translators  them¬ 
selves  regard  as  the  part  of  his  work  most 
likely  to  last.  Most  of  these  poems  are  ‘re¬ 
ports  on  experience’  rather  than  explorations  of 
poetic  form,  and  they  have  the  virtues  and  the 
hnatations  of  Y^evtushenko's  vigorous,  confident 
autobiographical  approach.  .  .  .  These  Eng¬ 
lish  versions  are  readable  and  fluent,  and 
reasonably  close  to  the  Russian  text.  .  .  In 
their  modest  Introduction  the  translators  refer 
to  the  ‘rhymes  and  rhythms  which,  for  all  their 
appropriateness  to  the  Russian,  we  have  had  to 
jettison  as  unworkable  in  modern  English  po¬ 
etry’,  This  seems  unnecessarily  pessimistic  and 
.  .  .  means  that  the  poet  comes  across  a  'good 
deal  more  plain,  shorn,  and  diffident,  a  good 
deal  le.ss  professional  and  less  musical  than  he 
really  is.  .  .  The  volume  remains  a  most 
interesting  and  varied  collection  of  poems  ” 
TLS  p880  S  22  ’66  950w 


YEVTUSHENKO.  YEVGENY.  Yevtushenko 
poems:  in  trod,  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko; 
auth.  trans.  by  Herbert  Marshall,  bilingual 
ed  191p  $4.50  Dutton 

891.7  66-19953 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  D.  Spector 

Sat  R  50:38  F  11  ’67  40w 

TLS  P1039  N  2  ’67  SOOw 

Va  ■  Q  R  43:xx  winter  ’67  160w 


YGLESIAS,  JOSE.  The  goodbye  land.  218p 
$4.95  Pantheon  bks.  . 

818  67-13173 

The  author  recounts  his  1964  "pilgrimage  to 
his  deceased  father’s  village  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  Spain.  There  he  pieces  together  the 
final  sad  events  of  his  father’s  illness  and  death 
over  30  years  before.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlln 

Atlantic  220:112  J1  ’67  230w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  235:119  O  ’67  210w 
“[Yglesias's  relatives]  form  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  collection  of  characters  that  this  reviewer 
has  read  about  in  a  long  time.  These  generous, 
dignified,  affectionate,  realistic,  and  sly  people 
have  called  forth  from  their  American  cousin 
this  beautifully  written  and  profoundly  moving 
reminiscence.  ...  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
work  in  slightly  different  form  has  appeared  in 
the  New  Yorker.  As  a  book  it  is  certain  to  be 
in  demand.  Highly  recommended  for  public  li¬ 
braries  and  suggested  for  academic  libraries.” 
R.  D.  Harlan 

Library  J  92:2151  Je  1  ’67  180w 
‘‘[This]  is  a  book  written  with  great  art  in 
a  deceptively  simple  style.  It  takes  one  right 
into  the  mysteries  of  Galician  life,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  by  a  complete  foreigner  could  never  do, 
yet  it  is  in  no  way  a  sociological  study  but 
the  story  of  quest  that  unfolds  all  the  time 
and  keeps  one  guessing  to  the  end.  The  picture 
it  presents  of  the  primitive  peasant  mind — its 
warmth  and  kindness,  its  reserve  and  suspi¬ 
cion,  its  strong  family  feeling,  its  obsession 
about  land  and  money — is  the  best  I  have 
read  anywhere.  Mr.  Yglesias  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  subtlety  and  perceptiveness  with 
a  strong  sense  of  narrative  form,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  can  fail  to  enjoy  or 
learn  from  his  little  masterpiece.”  Gerald 
Brenan 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  9:28  S  28  '67  SOOw 
“Yglesias  has  written  a  moving  and  polished 
hook.  My  doubts  about  the  story  he  tells 
spring  from  ignorance  and  a  suspicion  that 
facts  and  emotion,  including  his  own,  have 
been  reordered  to  produce  an  effect  of  melli¬ 
fluousness,  so  that  the  grit  is  missing.  But,  as 
the  writer  was  finally  vanquished  by  the 
strength  and  inner  charm  of  his  ‘carnal’  cous¬ 
ins,  I  was  finally  won  by  his  gentleness  and 
control.  It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  ‘travel 
book’  so  affecting,  generous  and  tender.”  Clan¬ 
cy  Segal 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p8  J1  16  ’67  650w 


YOHALEM,  ALICE  M.,  It.  auth.  Educated 
American  women:  self-portraits.  See  Glnz- 
berg,  E, 


YOLEN,  JANE.  The  emperor  and  the  kite; 
pictures  by  Ed  Young,  unp  $3.96:  lib  bdg 
$3.86  World  pub. 

398.2  Folklore — China — Juvenile  literature 

67-13816 

A  retelling  “of  the  Chinese  legend  of  Djeow 
Seow,  smallest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  who 
rescues  her  father  from  his  imprisonment  in  a 
high  tower  by  weaving  a  rope  of  grass  and 
vines  and  strands  of  her  own  hair,  then  sending 
the  rope  to  her  father  with  her  kite.  .  .  . 
Kindergarten  to  grade  three.”  (Library  J) 


“  [This  story]  is  especially  distinguished  by 
its  Chinese  artist’s  modern  use  oil  the  Old 
Oriental  paper-cut  style.  Vividly  colored,  chore¬ 
ographic  figures  move  across  open  white  pages 
and  grace  the  equally  distinctive  poetic  rhythm 
and  balanc©  of  tho  text.  Small  children  will  be 
captivated  by  the  emperor’s  youngest  daughter 
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who  was  so  tiny  ‘she  was  not  thought  very 
much  of — ^when  she  was  thought  of  at  all. 
Virginia  Haviland  . 

Book  World  p22  O  IB  ’67  IBOw 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB3  N  2  67 
70w 

Horn  Bk  43:747  D  ’67  90w 
“Using  the  authentic  and  intricate  Oriental 
papercut  technique,  Mr.  Young  enhances  and 
complements  this  delightful  version  of  the 
Chinese  legend.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  sup¬ 
erb;  the  detail  and  color  capture  the  essence 
of  the  story;  the  pictures  in  continuity  from 
page  to  page  add  to  the  drama  of  the  situation. 
The  author’s  use  of  language  is  poetic  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Chinese  storyteller,’’  B.  H. 

Gibson  j  92:4248  N  15  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  M.  P.  O’Connell  _ 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  My  7  ’67  80w 


YOLEN,  JANE,  jt.  auth.  Trust  a  city  kid.  See 
Huston,  A. 


YOORS,  JAN.  The  gypsies.  256p  $5.95  Simon 
&  Schuster 

397  Gypsies  67-10901 

"Jan  Yoors,  Belgian-born,  ran  away,  from 
home  in  1934  at  the  age  of  12  to  join  the 
Gypsies  and  spent  much  of  his  youth  traveling 
through  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  as  the 
adopted  son  of  a  Gypsy  family  belongmg  to 
the  Lowara,  one  of  the  four  mam  tribes  of 
the  world-wandering  Romanies.’’  (N  Y  Tmies 
Bk  R) 


Reviewed  by  .Phoebe  Admns 

Atlantic  219:144  Mr  67  160w 
Choice  4:922  O  ’67  170w 

“The  very  atmosphere  of  this  book  carries 
conviction.  Jan  Yoors  is  an  easy  man  to  tri^C 
obviously  writing  about  the  adopted  people 
with  deep  knowledge  as  well  as  genuine  .affec¬ 
tion  and  humor.  Of  course,  any  right  thinking 
boy  would  dream  about  joining  a  gypsy  cara¬ 
van  .  .  .  But  Jan  actually  left  his  comfortable 
home  in  Belgium  and  found  a  nomadic  life 
as  splendid  as  his  dreams^..  And  now  he  h^ 
enough  of  the  poet  in  him  to  convey  the 
timeless,  routiiieless,  endless  fascination  of 
wandering  through  a.  changing  .cou^ryslde. 
crG6pinff  tlirousii  frontiGrs,  ps-rt  of 
ous  society  .  .  .  The  extraordinary  thing  about 
•’The  Gypsies’  is  not  that  Yoors  has  told  us  so 
much,  but  that  we  kn^  so  little.,, 

Bom  have  wisdom  worth  acquiring.  Pamela 

Marsh  Q|.,pigtian  Science  Monitor  p9  P  14  ’67 

750w 

Reviewed.^by^'^^x  Smith  ^ 

thSo  1^.“  “K' gM: 

The  cohesive  patterns  of  their  worldwide  unity 
are  stressed,  and  the  persistent  legends  of  hor- 
ro?  and  ignorance  that  surround  them  are  re- 
fSted  .  .  [However]  the  lack  of  a  glossary 
is  annoving,  and  the  absence  of  an  index  and 
illustrations  is  infuriating  and  helps  to  hide  the 
interesting  facts  and  situations  that  might  make 
the  boX  more  than  merely  a  personal  tale  of 
adventure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  book  for 
biogmphy  and  anthropology  collections.’’  Lee 

Library  J  92:1174  Mr  15  ’67  170w 

Reviewed  by  M. 

Reyfewea^ygMartin  O  27  '67  260w 

“The  significance  of  this  book  lies  In  the 
fact  that  Jan  Yoors  writes  as  one  of  the 
T^^wara  so  deeply  was  he  involved  with  thern. 

We  have?  therefore,  an  exciting  firsthand 
impre^ion  of  life  in  a  GyPSY  camp  forever  on 
move.  .  .  .  After  reading  the  boyhood 

p/e^^  ou?®'^amalemeift^"aPjhe  ^  unexampled 

tribdted^Xrticfe^on^Ve  iXoTam^to  ^ 

of  thl  Lore  Society  and  this  hook  s 

an  plabOTation  of  the  material  gathered  in  his 
m  vears  of  G^sylng.  Limiting  his,  study  to 
the^group  with  whom  he  was  directly  in  con- 
tact.^e  ^has  made  almost  valuable  and  orig¬ 
inal  contribution  to  Gypsy  scholarship  by  his 


descriptions  of  rituals,  taboos  and  birth,  mar¬ 
riage  and  death  ceremonies.”  Walter  Starkie 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p7  Mr  5  ’67  850w 


Reviewed  by  S.  K.  Oberbeck 

Newsweek  69:93  Ja  30  ’67  800w 


“[Mr.  Yoors]  grew  up  among  wandering  gyp¬ 
sies  of  the  Continent  in  circumstances  which 
he  leaves  deliberately  mysterious,  and  he 
simply  sets  down  in  striking  and  sometimes 
eerie  prose  what  he  remembers  of  so  remark¬ 
able  an  experience.  .  .  .  We  feel  on  every  page 
the  inescapable  influence  of  inherited  tradition, 
bound  up  with  a  language  and  an  elaborate  set 
of  rules,  and  electrified  by  the  permanent 
shock  of  exile.  .  .  .  [However]  a  besetting  fault 
of  writers  about  the  gypsies  is  their  tendency 
to  confuse  fact  with  fiction,  statistics  with  fine 
writing.  Mr.  Yoors  is  as  bad  as  most  at  this 
irritating  habit,  which  sadly  weakens  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  book;  however  it  bolsters  the  re¬ 
silience  of  a  people.  In  all  other  ways  The 
Gypsies  is  a  noble  evocation  of  gypsy  travel 
in  the  grand  manner.  .  .  .  Hippies  would  do 
well  to  run  a  third  eye  through  it.  if  they 
can  take  time  off  from  the  Hobbits.  It  will 
not  do  much,  after  all,  to  confirm  their  rub¬ 
bery  values:  but  it  shows  how  essentially  a 
nonconformist  movement  depends  upon  con- 
foimity.” 

TLS  p794  S  7  ’67  950w 

Va  Q  R  43:ixxx  spring  ’67  220w 


YORK,  ANDREW.  The  co-ordinator.  190p  $4.60 
Lippincott 

67-24011 

“The  adventures  of  Jonas  Wilde,  an  assassin 
in  the  employ  of  the  British  [Disposal  Unit], 
were  begun  in  ‘The  Eliminator'  and  are  now 
continued.  .  .  .  Again  Wilde  is  assigned  to  elim¬ 
inate  a  man  [known  as  The  Swedish  Falcon] 
.  .  .  who  is  about  to  betray  the  British.”  (Best 
Sell) 


“The  same  criticism  levelled  against  York’s 
first  book  prevails  for  this  one:  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  psychological  novel  are  present, 
but  an  essential  ingredient  is  lacking.  This  is 
just  another  novel  of  senseless  brutality  and 

S0X  *  * 

Best  Sell  27:256  O  1  ’67  80w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:3450  O  1  ’67  60w 
“Andrew  York’s  stories  of  international  as¬ 
sassin  Jonas  Wilde  are  so  superficially  earnest 
that  I  suspect  they  must  be  intended  as  put- 
ons.  In  either  case,  they  are  markedly  competent 
in  plotting  and  telling,  with  colorful  back¬ 
grounds:  and  any  confirmed  intrigue  addict 
should  welcome  [this  book]  and  its  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm  settings,  despite  a  dip  into  some¬ 
what  excessive  mad-scientist  stuff  toward  the 
end.”  Anthony  Boucher 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p50  S  24  ’67  60w 


“Part  One  here  is  titled  ‘The  Bait,’  Part  Two 
‘The  Trap,’  and  all  the  reader  has  to  do  is  to 
decide  which  is  which  as  the  reek  of  cordite 
pollutes  the  air  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Co¬ 
penhagen  and  across  the  Kattegat  to  Stock¬ 
holm.  Good  eating,  drinking,  spying.”  Sergeant 
Cuff 

Sat  R  60:58  S  30  ’67  60w 


YORK,  ANDREW.  The  eliminator.  252p  $4.95 
Lippincott 

66-23250 

Jonas  Wilde  is  a  professional  assassin  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  British  to  “eliminate”  enemy 
agents.  “One  of  his  superiors  has  defected  to 
Russia  and  so,  unwittingly,  Wilde  has  recently 
been  killing  for  the  Russians.  The  novel  con¬ 
cerns  his  last  two  cases.”  (Best  Sell) 


Best  Sell  26:411  F  15  ’67  90w 


Reviewed  by  M.  K.  Grant 

Library  J  92:599  F  1  ’67  60w 
“The  author  has  narrative  vigor  and  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  small  details,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  enough  to  outbalance  his  liberal  use  of 
plot  clichds  and  even  his  hero’s  expertise  in 
those  unspeakable  ‘cocktails’  which  one  finds 
only  in  bartending  manuals.”  Anthony  Boucher 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p30  F  12  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  Sergeant  Cuff 

Sat  R  50:58  F  25  ’67  30w 


“[This  novel]  assumes  that  H.M.G.  maintains 
a  highly  skilled  assassin  for  doing  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  brainwashed  and  other  such  national 
perils.  And  maybe  it  does,  but  how  extraordi- 
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nary  that  such  a  creature  should  be  thoroughly 

acceptable  as  the  hero  of  a  thriller  which  is, 

apart  from  the  now  boring  enumeration  of 

branded  goods,  both  well  made  and  well 

paced.” 

TLS  p922  O  6  '66  80w 


YOSHIDA,  T6SHI.  Japanese  print-making;  a 
handbook  of  traditional  &  modern  techniques 
[by]  Toshi  Yoshida  &  Rei  Yuki;  with  a  pref. 
by  Oliver  Statler.  176p  U  col  11  $10  Tuttle 
761  Wood  engraving.  Engravings,  Japanese. 
Color  pi’ints,  Japanese  66-20674 

“Written  by  two  contemporary  Japanese  art¬ 
ists,  .  .  .  the  first  part  [of  this  book]  consists 
of  detailed  explanations  of  the  materials  and 
techniques  used  by  the  ukiyo-e  printmakers.  An 
original  woodblock  reproduction  of  the  Utamaro 
print  is  included  to  help  clarify  the  techniques 
described.  The  second  part  is  an  analytic  de¬ 
scription  of  tlie  many  possibilities  of  modern 
wood-blocks.  The  final  chapter  reproduces 
some  examples  of  contemporary  prints  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  methods  used  to  malce  them.”  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  Glossary.  Bibliography.  Index. 


“[The  authors’]  words  flow  easily  and  can  be 
understood  by  the  beginner  as  well  as  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  experienced  printmaker  or  collec¬ 
tor.  The  work  compares  favorably  with  [Ronald 
G.]  Robertson’s  Contemporary  Printmaking  in 
Japan  [BRD  1966],  ...  a  good  supplement  to 
any  undergraduate  or  public  library.” 

Choice  4:627  J1  ’67  80w 

“This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  collectors, 
artists,  and  would-be  artists.”  Jacqueline  Sis¬ 
son 

Library  J  92:228  Ja  16  ’67  ISOw 


dlfl^ult  than  the  rest) ,  and  provocative  to 
historians  and  specialists  in  the 

field.” 

Choice  4:426  Je  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  James  Sandoe 

Library  J  91:6973  D  1  ’66  120w 
“[The  author]  shows  how  ‘the  playwright  .  .  . 
constantly  combines  myth  and  folktale  in  a  way 
that  was  new  to  drama’.  .  .  .  Mr.  Young  argues 
with  welcome  conviction  against  the  view  that 
the  ^tlflclality  of  the  dialogue  and  the  discords 
in  style  are  a  sign  of  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
immaturity.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Young’s  third  section,  on 
the  play’s  thematic  preoccupations,  opens  with 
the  salutary  warning  that  ‘serious  discussions 
of  comedy  always  take  place  near  the  precipice 
of  academic  fatuity’.  He  himself  does  not  totter 
over  the  edge,  but  there  are  times  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  handling  of  Renaissance 
topics,  such  as  the  opposition  between  reason 
and  imagination,  when  we  seem  to  have  drifted 
out  of  earshot  of  the  laughter  which  must  have 
greeted  the  play’s  first  performances.” 

TLS  p617  J1  13  ’67  S20w 

writes  with  captivating  insight, 
rnscussmg  sources,  he  avoids  philological  de- 
mii  in  order  to  concentrate  on  Shakespeare’s 

response  to  classical 
legend  and  fairy  lore.  His  theme  is  the  meet¬ 
ing^  in  the  play  of  myth  and  folklore,  elegance 
anu  clowning,  symmetry  and  variety,  for  Shake¬ 
speare  s  dual  audience  of  sophisticated  and  pop¬ 
ular  interests.”  . 

Va  Q  R  44:xxvl  winter  ’68  lOOw 


P^.'^KELEY,  it.  auth.  Pol- 
Gi^ivfile^^J^^  American  diplomacy.  See 


YOUNG,  BOB.  64-40  or  fight!  the  story  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  by  Bob  and  Jan  Young: 
maps  and  drawings  by  Barry  Martin.  (Mess- 
ner  bk)  190p  $3.96;  lib  bdg  $3.64  Simon  & 
Schuster 

979.6  Oregon — History — Juvenile  literature. 
Northwest,  Pacific — History — Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature  67-3006 

An  “account  of  the  history  of  the  Oregon 
territory  from  discovery  and  exploration  to 
statehood,  [’rhe  title  refers  to  the  disputed 
northern  boundary  of  the  area.  Bibliography. 
Index.]  Grades  seven  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


“This  volume,  written  by  professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  is  Interesting  for  its  factual  data  but 
rather  boring  in  its  telling  of  our  acquisition 
of  Oregon.” 

Choice  27:107  Je  1  ’67  120w 
“An  excellent  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  .  .  .  One  drawback  is  the 
inadequacy  of  the  maps  included.  The  colorful 
people  and  events  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
personal  suiwival  and  for  statehood  amid  the 
conflicting  territorial  claims  of  England  and 
America  are  skillfully  drawn.  As  there  is  little 
for  this  age  group  on  the  settlement  of  Oregon, 
other  than  the  American  Heritage’s  Westward 
on  the  Oregon  Trail  [BRD  1963],  this  is  good 
supplementary  material.”  Janet  Golovner 
Library  J  92:2661  J1  ’67  80w 


YOUNG,  DAVID  P,  Something  of  great  con¬ 
stancy;  the  art  of  A  midsummer  night’s 
dream.  190p  $5  Yale  univ.  press 
822.3  Shaliespeai'e,  WiUiam.  A  midsummer 
night’s  dream  66-21640 

The  author  “surveys  the  non-dramatic  back, 
grounds  of  ‘Dream,’  relates  its  style  and  struc¬ 
ture.  to  the  dramatist’s  attempt  at  both  S3T1- 
thesizing  the  play’s  divergent  backgrounds  and 
dissolving  its  themes  of  opposites,  particularly 
illusion-reality  and  art-nature,  and  concludes 
with  the  belief  that  in  [it]  Shakespeare’s 
ars  poetioa  may  be  found.”  (Choice)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Index. 


Originally  a  Yale  dissertation,  this  .  .  .  firs 
such  attempt  among  modern  scholarship,  bringi 
together  m  lucid  and  readable  prose  informatioi 
mat  deepens  appreciation  of  this  comedy  whicl 
Young  .  considers  as  Shakespeare’s  best 
book  [contains]  a  useful  list  of  work 
cited  and  an  accurate  index.  ...  It  Is  com 
parable  to  Fraser’s  Shakespeare’s  Poetics  li 
Relation  to  .King  Lear  [BRD  1966].  No  doub 
be  useful  to  the  average  studen 
he  might  find  th. 
third  chapter  and  the  epilogue  somewhat  mor 


YOUNG,  JAMES  STERLING.  The  W’ashington 
community,  1800-1828.  307p  $7.96  ColiShbla 

U.S.— Politics  and  government— 1783- 
1  American.  Politics,  Prac¬ 

tical.  Washington,  D.C.— Social  life  and 
customs  ^  66-14080 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  C.  M.  Green 

Am  Hist  R  72:697  Ja  ’67  440w 
Reviewed  by  N.  W.  Polsbv 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:164  Mr  ’67  800w 
Reviewed  by  R.  F.  Fenno 

Pol  Sci  Q  82:319  Je  ’67  660w 


ana 

and 


YOUNG,  KENNETH,  Churchill 
a  study  in  friendship 
349p  11  pi  $6.60  Heineman 

B  or  92  Churchill.  Sir  Winston 
Spencer.  Beaverbrook,  William 
Aitken,  1st  baron 

^  tbe  relations  between 

fte  two  friends  from  1910  to  1966.  rather  than  a 
study  of  one  or  the  other.  ...  ft  does,  I  hope, 
throw  new  light  on  both  of  them  and  .  .  .  on 
the  whote  .  .  .  political  history  of  the  period 
when  both  played  leading  parts.”  (Pref)  Index. 


rseaver- 

politics. 

Leonard 

Maxwell 

67-17619 


tells  far  inore  of  Beaverbrook 
of  Churcliill.  ,  »  .  On©  ixifiv  +111^ 

succ.essor  Which  B.eaverbro4  intended  to 
write  to  his  trilogy  Politicians  and  the  War 
Men  and  Power  [BRD  1957],  and  The  Dedlhie 
and  Fall  of  Lloyd  George  [BRD  19631.  is 
less  useful  than  any  of  the  earlier  works 

*be  other  hand,  full  of  fascinating 
^tail  and  anecdote  and  will  be  the  source  of 
many  Churchill  stories.  ^ 

Choice  4:902  O  ’67  180w 
Economist  220:1161  S  17  ’66  600w 

”®t'’  historical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  the_  narrative  Is  well  constructed  and 
of  sustained  interest.  _  The  continual  disagree- 
foreign  policy  is  a  fascinating  study 
of  the  views  of  two  great  thinkers,  one  of  whom 
*bat  Ms  opinion  received  world  cov- 
®'^-f®  bis  successful  Dally  Egress 

while  the  other  languished,  unappreciated  by 
his  county.  The  astonishing  volte  /ace  £ 

brook  that  he  could  work  under  Churchill.  Al- 
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though  there  are  better  books  about  Churchill, 
this  one  is  valuable  because  of  the  revealing 
Beaverbrook  archives.  For  public  libraries  and 
all  academic  libraries.”  P.  W.  Filby 

Library  J  92:2934  S  1  ’67  130w 


‘‘[Beaverbrook’s]  long  correspondence  with 
Churchill  reveals  a  great  deal  apout  both.  .  .  . 
They  wrote  too  many  fan  letters,  Churchill  re¬ 
assuring  Beaverbrook  what  a  grand  minister  he 
is  and  Beaverbrook  telling  Churchill  that  he  is 
unsurpassed  as  leader,  saviour  and  symbol.  .  .  . 
Tet  Churchill  needed  him.  He  was  rarely  at  ease 
with  his  fellow  Tories.  .  .  .  [And]  Beaverbrook 
needed  Churchill  even  more.  .  .  .  Because  of 
Churchill,  he  climbed  from  the  footnotes  to  the 
main  text  of  the  history  of  his  times.  Or  so  it 
would  seem  if  we  had  only  Mr  Young’s  excellent 
book  to  go  on.”  Raymond  Fletcher 

New  Statesman  72:400  S  16  ’66  220w 
“Whether  Churchill  and  Beaverbrook  could 
.  .  .  strictly  be  called  friends  is  disputable;  they 
were  associates,  they  were  perhaps  boon  com¬ 
panions.  .  .  .  Ml'.  Kenneth  Young  gives  his 
readers  a  workmanlike  and  absorbing  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  men.  .  .  . 
There  are  suggestions  in  the  book  that  Lady 
Churchill — perhaps  through  long  familiarity  with 
Asquithian  friends — did  not  approve  of  the 
association  of  her  husband  with  the  ‘King¬ 
maker’  as  we  learn  from  this  book  he  was 
called  in  Lloyd  George  circles.  Once  the  two 
men  were  thrown  together  by  the  battle 
for  survival  against  Hitler  Mr.  Young  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  patience  and  understanding 
shown  by  Churchill  when  Beaverbrook  was  at 
the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production.” 

TLS  p911  O  6  ’66  1300w 


YOUNG,  KENNETH.  Rhodesia  and  Independ¬ 
ence.  667p  maps  $7.25  Heineman 
327.42  Rhodesia — ^Politics  and  government. 
Rhodesia — Foreign  relations— Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain— Foreign  relations— Rlmdesia 

D I  "iy  4 

An  English  journalist  “describes  the  Rhode¬ 
sians’  first  attempts  at  gaining  independence 
within  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  leadw- 
^ip  of  Sir  Godfrey  Huggms,  Sir  Edpar  White- 
he^,  and  Winston  Field.  .  .  .  [In  his]  account 
of  the  political  moves  .and  counter-moves 


dustry,  economy  (Dotn  oeiore  ana  aiiei  in¬ 
dependence’),  education,  and  politmal  systems. 
He  deals  with  the  system  of  Chiefs  m  the 
Tribal  Trust  areas,  the  ^  Land  Apportionment 
AcL  the  African  Townships  and  the  ^rican 
llite'  discusses  the  Chinese  and  Russian  In¬ 
fluences:  .  .  .  Rhodesia’s  relations  with  South 
^rica.  the  Portuguese  African  provinces,  and 
Zambia  and  Malawi.  The  book  investigates,  too, 
how  sanctions  have  affected.  Rhodesia,  /^hb- 
lisher’s  note)  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 


Choice  4:1161  D  ’67  300w 
Economist  222:831  Mr  4  ’67  860w 
“Despite  a  bias  which  may  Interfere  soine- 
wh^  with  the  objectivity  of  his.  presentatmn. 
flia  account  of  the  .  events  leading  to  ^U-D.I. 
(Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence)  in 
November  1965  and  the  detailed  story  of  the 
period  since  makes  interesting  r.eading..  Rhode¬ 
sia  has  become  a  major  episode  m  British  colo- 
Sll  history  about  which  this  is  a  useful  con¬ 
temporary  record.”  Harold  Lancour 
^®“P  Library  J  92:1931  My  15  ’67  160w 

“Kenneth  Young’s  book  is  not  history:  it  is 
i-Vto,  •nT'pcjp^nt.ation  of  B*  C£is6  .  «  •  8-nQ  no  oiiors  US 
thi  runnkig  reflections  of  Mr  Smith  given  in 
inverted  commas,  upon  each  stage  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  ...  Mr  Smith  m  the  hero  while  Mr 
Wilson  is  often  shown  in  the  harsh  light  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  villain.  .  ,  .  He  is .  raucous, 
evasive:  his  speeches,  glittermg  but  misleading, 
he  can  become  red  wifli  anger.  .  .  .  The  author 
enhances  his  effect  by  narrowing  his  field:  it  is 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  show  the  issue  in  its  full 
world  setting,  still  less  to  show  the  number  and 
f'rkmnlpxitv  of  issuos  witli  w^liicli  tbo  Britisti 
Pr^e  Mmister  had .  to  deal  ^Ue  Mr  Smith 
phr^ed  his  single  aim.  ...  .  [However,]  it  is 
ae-ninst  these  wider  considerations  .  ......  that 

fhis^”book  should  be  read.”  Margery  Perh^ 
New  Statesman  73:443  Mr  31  67  1260w 
“The  author  has  obviously  been  assiduous  in 
pursuit  of  sources  written  and  oral.  ^  aid 
tr,  weighing  UP  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Rhode- 
l?an  sfiuatfom  however,  [this  book]  Is  far  from 
Indispensable.  One  could  not 

as  a  blatantly  ^partisan  ,'^ork.  but  there^  no 
doubt  where  Mr.  Young  s 

even  more  important,  his  antipathies..  He  is  far 
more  sympathetic  to  white  Rhodesia  than  to 


black  Africa,  .  .  .  Sometimes  his  assertions  of 
fact  are  simply  opinions.  .  .  .  What  one  misses 
is  any  real  awareness  that  important  principles 
are  at  stake  in  Rhodesia — and  not  just  the 
ctuestion  of  constitutional  legality.” 

TLS  pl79  Mr  9  ’67  lOSOw 


YOUNG,  KENNETH  T.  The  Southeast  Asia 
crisis.  See  Hammarskjbld  Forums,  New  York, 
October  18,  1965 


YOUNG,  LEONTI NE.  Life  among  the  giants. 

193p  $4.95  McGraw 

155.41  Children — ^Management  65-28738 

“This  book  describes  children’s  attempt  to 
grow  to  adulthood.  .  .  .  [The  author],  a  sociol¬ 
ogist  (Ohio  State  University)  and  the  author 
of  Wednesday’s  Children  [BRD  1964,  describes] 
adult  foibles  which  provoke  .  .  .  children.” 
(Library  J)  Portions  of  this  book  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  McCall’s  Magazine. 


“[A]  helpful  survey  [of  childhood].  ...  As 
the  title  implies  the  focus  is  from  the  height 
of  one  foot  and  up  rather  than  five  feet  and 
down.”  Darren  Stone 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl2  P  8  ’67 
16  Ow 

“[The  author]  is  an  expert  at  presenting 
[her]  case  in  absolutely  delightful  prose — 
lively,  witty,  wise.  Her  explanations  of  child 
behavior  open  avenues  of  comprehension  for 
the  seeking  adult,  and  her  interpretations  of 
the  interactions  of  adult/child  behavior  are  a 
capsule  course  in  human  relations.  In  this 
reader’s  opinion,  prospective  parents  should 
give  this  book  equal  reading  time  with  those 
volumes  promising  painless  childbirth.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  other  giants,  too!”  B.  P. 
Nichols 

Library  J  91:1912  Ap  1  ’66  IlOw 


YOUNG,  PERCY  M.  Beethoven.  69p  II  $3.60; 
lib  bdg  $3.27  WThlte 

B  or  92  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van — Juvenile 
literature  67-16968 

‘The  author  traces  the  major  events  in 
[Beethoven’s  Ufe,  describes]  the  methods  of  the 
musician  and  [analyzes  his  compositions.  In¬ 
dex.]  Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best  Sell) 


“[This  book]  deserves  a  place  In  the  school 
library.  ...  [It  will]  help  the  young  readers 
to  an  Intelligent  appreciation  of  [Beethoven’s] 
compositions.  Although  most  young  readers  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  biography,  a  back¬ 
ground  in  music  and  an  ability  to  read  music 
will  help  and  will  enable  them  to  get  more  out 
of  [it].” 

Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  lOOw 
“[The  author’s]  staccato  style  can  Jolt  and 
the  personal  Interjections,  which  warm  the  ac¬ 
count,  need  qualification  here  and  there.  .  .  . 
Minor  objections  aside.  Dr.  Young’s  researched 
account  spotlights  links  between  the  music  and 
its  time,  the  meaning  of  the  opera  ‘Fidelio,’ 
Beethoven’s  ‘occasional  pieces’ — ^mostly  duds — 
and  his  Intense,  complicated  guardianship  of 
his  nephew,  Karl.  Dr.  Young  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  reticent  about  emotional  experiences  that 
might  explain  Beethoven’s  misanthropy  and 
meddling,  which  is,  after  all,  the  kind  of 
factual  hardtack  young  readers  require.”  R.  W. 
Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 

160w 

“[A]  superior  biography,  .  .  .  free  of  the 
semi-poetical  bowing  and  scraping  before  the 
great  master  of  which  so  many  Beethoven  biog¬ 
raphers  are  guilty.  Beethoven  was  a  willful, 
intensely  complex,  rude,  poorly  educated,  un¬ 
tidy  eccentric.  But  he  was  also,  as  Mr.  Young 
amply  demonstrates,  a  sympathetic,  sensitive, 
and  unfailingly  honest  man,”  L.  L.  Widdoes 

Library  J  92:4629  D  16  ’67  80w 
“As  an  historian  as  well  as  musician.  Dr. 
Young  is  .  .  .  particularly  adept  at  placing  his 
central  figure  against  a  revealing  political  and 
sociological  background.  ...  As  regards  the 
music’s  inspirational  sources,  [he]  has  produced 
an  interesting  quotation  to  show  how  much 
Beethoven  learnt  about  ‘fate  knocking  on  the 
door’  from  Mdhul,  though  he  surely  overem¬ 
phasizes  the  influence  of  folk-song  and  the 
visual  element  in  the  composer’s  thought 
processes.” 

TLS  pl096  N  24  '66  140w 
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YOUNG,  PERCY  M.  Handel.  70p  II  $3.60;  Ub 

bdg  $3.27  White 

B  or  92  Handel,  Georg  Friedrich — Juvenile 
literature  67-16967 

A  biography  of  the  composer  who  is  known 
chiefly  for  “his  oratorios  and  orchestral  works. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Young  also  gives  an  account  of 

Handel’s  musical  development  amidst  the  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian  and  English  influences  of  his  day. 
....  The  book  is  illustrated  with  .  .  .  musical 
examples  [to]  help  the  reader  to  understand 
the  essentials  of  the  Handelian  style.”  (Pub¬ 
lishers  note)  Index.  “Grade  nine  and  up.”  (Best 
SeU)  _ 

“[The  author  of  this  book  and  of  Beethoven, 
BRD  1967]  goes  into  lihe  methods  of  the  music¬ 
ians  and  criticizes  their  work  in  order  to  help 
the  young  readers  to  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  compositions.  Although  most  young 
readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the  biog¬ 
raphies,  a  background  in  music  and  an  ability 
to  read  music  wiil  heip  and  will  enable  them  to 
get  more  out  of  the  books.” 

Best  Sell  27:147  J1  1  ’67  IlOw 
“[This  book]  clarifies  the  complicated  exotic 
appeal  of  Handel’s  Italian  operas  and  makes 
plainer  still  the  irresistible  attraction  of  opera- 
in-English,  biblical  words,  choral  magniloqu¬ 
ence,  and  the  unstaged-theatrical  propriety  of 
Handel's  later  oratorios.  .  .  .  The  account  is 
factual:  the  prose  smooth,  though  dry.”  R.  W. 
Dumm 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB13  N  2  ’67 
IlOw 

Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Widdoes 

Library  J  92:4629  D  15  ’67  SOw 
“[This  book]  contains  enough  lively  muslc- 
ologlcal  comment,  reinforced  b^  some  useful 
music  examples,  to  make  [it]  suitable  as  school 
textbooks  up  to  an  O  level  standard.  Having 
specialized  in  history  as  well  as  music  in  his 
own  student  days.  Dr.  Toung  is  perhaps  even 
more  successful  in  evoking  background  atmo¬ 
sphere  than  in  bringing  to  life  the  figures  in 
the  centre  of  his  stage.  A  few  passing  inac¬ 
curacies,  such  as  a  handful  of  wrong  dates 
.  .  .  are  unfortunate  but  not  seriously  damag¬ 
ing.  Specialists  in  each  field  are  more  likely  to 
regret  Dr.  Young’s  constant  readiness  as  a 
writer  to  cast  his  net  wide  rather  than  deep, 
jumping  to  conclusions  about  matters  not  al¬ 
ways  as  clear-cut  as  he  would  suggest.” 

TLS  p450  My  19  ’66  70w 


YOUNG,  PERCY  M.,  ed.  Letters  to  Nimrod. 
See  Elgar,  E. 


to  a  child,  and  an  informal  first-person  ap¬ 
proach.  .  .  .  The  physical  appearance  of  [this 
set]  differs  markedly  from  the  three-title 
series.  Rage  size  has  been  enlarged,  graphic 
content  greatly  expanded  and  improved,  and  a 
more  readable  typeface  used.  .  .  .  The  amount 
of  updating  and  addition  of  new  material  varies 
widely  from  volume  to  volume.  ...  A  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  new  material  has  been  added 
in  the  geographical  volumes.  ...  In  other 
volumes,  where  updating  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  minimal  changes  have  been  made.  .  .  . 
[These  volumes  present]  in  readable,  inforrnal 
style  and  v/ith  a  wealth  of  good  illustrative 
material  an  introduction  to  history,  geography, 
and  the  history  of  art.  Abbreviation  of  text 
and  a  sometimes  patronizing  tone  limit  Its  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  student  and 
the  slow  junior  high  school  pupil.  The  set  lends 
itself  to  browsing  use,  and  the  colorful  pic¬ 
torial  matter  could  well  attract  the  reluctant 
reader.  Brevity  of  Information,  a  minimum  of 
new  material,  and  limitations  on  easy  access 
to  the  contents  would  prevent  the  set  from 
serving  a  useful  reference  purpose.  Therefore  it 
is  not  recommended  for  home  or  library  pur¬ 
chase  except  as  a  supplementary  browsing  set 
where  a  very  simple  introduction  to  history, 
geogi-aphy.  and  art  is  needed.” 

Booklist  and  S  B  B  64:204  O  15  ’67 
2750W 

For  reviews  of  Individual  volumes  see: 

Library  J  91:4365  S  15  '66;  91:5262  O  15 
’66:  91:6210  D  15  '66 

“['rhis  is]  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
attractive  of  the  newer  publications  I’ve  en¬ 
countered,  either  as  teacher  or  as  parent.  .  .  . 
Of  its  many  virtues  tlie  most  obvious  one  in 
the  series  is  the  highly  effective  use  of  magnif¬ 
icent  illustrative  matter  to  supplement,  to  in¬ 
terrelate  with,  often  to  take  the  place  of,  tex¬ 
tual  material.  .  .  .  [However]  illustrations, 

when  not  reproduced  in  color,  are  shown  either 
in  bronze,  blue,  or  similar  tones  or  against 
backgrounds  of  these  colors.  This  detracts  from 
both  their  utility  and  their  beauty.  .  .  .  All 
fifteen  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  wei-e 
equally  well  done.  Indeed,  they  were  as  popular 
With  my  own  teenagers  as  they  were  with  my 

Seers.  Some  of  the  volumes,  particularly  those 
ealing  with  art  and  architecture,  were  them¬ 
selves  works  of  art.  ...  In  the  volume.  Educa¬ 
tors’  Handbook,  Rita  Goldman  has  organized 
material  in  such  a  way  that  any  teacher  could 
turn  to  it  for  any  classroom  need.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  [this  set]  not  being 
a  part  of  every  classroom  library  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  use  as  either  a  standard  or  a  supple¬ 
mentary  text  in  grades  6-9  (and,  one  suspects, 
beyond)  would  do  wonders  for  the  social 
studies.”  P.  B.  Sparks 

Social  Studies  68:218  O  ’67  400w 


YOUNG  people’s  story  of  our  heritage:  ed.  by 
V.  M.  Hillyer  and  E.  G.  Huey,  new  rev  ed  15v 
il  maps  $79.95:  to  libs  &  schools  $59.96:  ea 
$4.5():  vl5  $10  Childrens  press 
031  Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries — Juvenile 
literature.  Art — Juvenile  literature.  Geogra¬ 
phy — Juveniie  literature.  History — Juvenile 
literature  66-11323—11336 

This  set  presents  a  “narrative  overview  of 
the  fields  of  history,  art,  and  geography.  Four¬ 
teen  volumes  are  planned  for  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  fifteenth  volume,  an  Educators’  Hand¬ 
book,  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  His¬ 
tory  ...  is  treated  chronologically  in  four  vol¬ 
umes  entitled  The  Ancient  World,  Prehistory- 
500  B.C. :  The  Ancient  World,  500  B.C.-500  A.D.: 
The  Medieval  World:  and  The  Modern  World. 
Five  volumes,  Fine  Art,  15,000  B,C.-1,800  A,D. : 
Pine  Art,  the  Last  Two  Hundred  Years:  Sculp¬ 
ture:  Architecture,  3,000  B.C, -Gothic  Period: 
and  Architecture,  Gothic-Modern,  are  first  ar¬ 
ranged  topically,  being  divided  into  the  fields 
of  fine  art,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
then  within  each  subdivision,  chronologically. 
A  geographical  survey  of  t’ne  modern  world 
.  .  .  comprises  five  volumes  entitled  The  Amer¬ 
icas:  The  United  States  and  its  Possessions: 
The  Americas:  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
America:  Europe:  The  Orient,  Australia,  arid 
the  South  Sea  Islands:  and  Africa  and  Asia.” 
(Booklist  and  S  B  B)  Individual  indexes  in 
each  volume.  Index  to  entire  set  in  volume 
fifteen.  “Grades  five  to  nine.”  (Library  J) 


The  current  work  is  based  on  a  three-book 
series  conceived  by  V.  M.  Hillyer,  Headmaster 
of  the  Calvert  School  of  Baltimore.  The  three 
titles,  A  Child’s  Historv  of  the  World  IBRD 
1924],  A  Child’s  Geography  of  the  World  [BRD 
1929],  and  A  Child's  History  of  Art  [BRD  1933], 
.  .  .  were  subsequently  revised  by  E.  G.  Huey. 
.  .  .  The  books  were  marked  by  simplicity,  tbe 
presentation  of  specific  information  of  Interest 


YOUNT,  JOHN.  Wolf  at  the  door.  200p  $4.95 
Random  house 

66-21486 

The  hero  of  this  story  “is  Thomas  Alonzo 
Rapidan,  who  at  twenty-one  has  lost  the  thread 
of  his  life.  His  marriage,  a  year  old,  is  ruined. 
His  work — at  the  university — is  in  a  shambles. 
And  so.  in  despair,  he  decides  he  will  end  his 
life.  [This]  is  the  story  of  the  days  following 
that  decision — when  he  puts  his  wife,  Maggie, 
on  the  plane  for  home,  gets  himself  beaten 
silly  in  a  saloon  fight,  and  takes  up  with  a 
waitress,  Dixie,  who  may  lust  be  able  to  save 
him  from  himself.”  (Publisher’s  note) 


“For  this  reviewer,  it  all  does  not  come  off. 
It  is  difficult  to  sympathize  with  young  Tom, 
self-centered  and  wallowing  in  self-pity  as  he  Is. 
The  book’s  gutter  profanity  does  little  to  en¬ 
dear  him  or  his  companions  to  the  reader.  In 
Tom  we  have  another  anti-hero  who  spouts 
puerile  inanities  about  God  and  men.  Tech¬ 
nically  competent  though  it  is,  this  novel  strikes 
this  reviewer  as  not  worth  the  reader’s  time  or 
money.”  J.  S.  Philipson 

Best  Sell  27:141  J1  1  ’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Granat 

Book  World  p2  S  10  ’67  850w 
“[This]  story  covers  four  days  of  tlie  spirit¬ 
ual  anguish  of  a  young  man  who  feels  madness 
haunting  him  .  .  .  contemplates  suicide,  and 
buys  a  decrepit,  stuffed,  black  timber  wolf  as 
a  symbol  of  something  which  has  been  chasing 
him  all  his  life.  A  brief  character  study  with 
strong  psychological  overtones,  this  book  is 
written  with  great  sensitivity  and  sympathetic 
insight.  Young  Tom  is  filled  with  violence, 
torment  and  self-pity,  and  while  the  reader  may 
not  always  have  a  sympathetic  reaction,  he  is 
always  interested  In  what  is  happening  to  Tom. 
Mr.  Yount  has  an  interesting  creative  talent 
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and  a  way  with  words.  .  .  .  His  new  book  Is 
recommended  for  large  fiction  collections  in 
public  and  academic  libraries.”  M.  K.  Badger 
Library  J  92:2437  Je  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Henry  Mitchell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pl9  J1  2  ’67  430w 
‘‘[This  short  novel]  is  an  atternpt  to  portray 
the  existential  crisis  in  a  pure  form.  .  .  .  Tom 
is  by  no  means  an  attractive  character;  both 
Maggie,  his  wife,  and  Dixie,  his  girl,  are  more 
sympathetic.  We  never  find  out  why  Tom  has 
concluded  that  life  is  not  worth  living,  and  the 
ending  is  intentionally  enigmatic.  But  Yount 
has  managed  to  convey  a  sense  of  Tom  s  final 
desperation,  and  to  do  that  is  something. 
Granville  Hicks 

Sat  R  50:24  Ag  19  ’67  150w 


YOXALL.  H.  W.  A  fashion  of  life.  269p  pi  $6.50 

Taplinger 

B  or  92  Vogue  67-12613 

In  this  autobiography  the  author,  who  was 
‘‘head  of  the  London  offfice  of  Vogue  for  oyer 
forty  years,  .  .  .  [tells  of]  his  life  under  the 
last  six  sovereigns  and  during  two  World 
Wars  .  .  .  [and  describes  his  experiences  in] 
the  worlds  of  publishing,  high  fashion,  the 
military,  literature  and  art,  law  and  social 
work,  the  worlds  of  fine  wines  and  gastronomy, 
business  and  religion.”  (Publisher’s  note)  In¬ 
dex. 

‘‘I  found  Chapters  7.  11,  and  12.  titled  res¬ 
pectively,  ‘Couturiers  I  Have  Met — ^And 
Avoided,’  ‘The  Curious  Caste  of  Photograph¬ 
ers,’  and  ‘Some  Artists  and  Designers’  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  by  far  the  best  written. 
The  other  chapters  seemed  to  bog  down  with 
family  trivia  that  added  little  to  the  interest  of 
the  book.  Although  it  is  not  particularly  weU 
written,  this  book  will  certainly  be  of  interest 
to  many;  larger  collections  will  want  to  add  it, 
but  smaller  libraries  may  want  to  think  twice.  ’ 
Barbara  Leeseburgg^,^^^^  Je  1  ’67  130w 

‘‘Fashion,  and  the  period  of  his  management 
of  London  Vogue,  constitute  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  Mr.  Yoxall’s  story  of  his  life.  .  ..  . 
In  his  account  of  the  magazine  itself  discretion 
has  disappointingly  been  the  better  part..  There 
are  a  few  amusing  anecdotes, ,  and  a  tew — to 
the  outsider— incomprehensible  judgments.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  appeal  of  Mr.  Tojoill  s  book  will 
be  not  to  those  intei-ested  in  fashion  but  to 
neople  who  would  like  to  read  the  autobiogra- 
Dhv  of  a  pleasant  gentleman  recalling  in  his 
retirement  a  full  and  useful  life.  .By  far  his 
most  engaging  chapter,  becau^  obviously  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  cockles  of  the  heart,  is  the  one 
on  travel  and  wines.” 

TLS  pl026  N  10  ’66  260w 


the  Second  World  War  has  just  ended.  Though 
both  men  are  [dissatisfied  with]  .  .  .  Russia’s 
government,  they  choose  different  courses:  one 
[Feodor  Panin]  defects  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  [Vasily  Truhin]  goes  home.  The 
story  follows  their  separate  experiences.” 
(New  Yorker) 


‘‘Another  novel  whose  length  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  dialectic- — this  tune  on  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  Russian  communism.  .  .  .  The  broad 

canvas  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Russians  of 
various  shades  of  political  opinion,  people  who 
argue  too  much  but  who  are  living  beings.” 
W.  B.  Hill 

America  116:700  My  6  ‘67  120w 

Reviewed  by  V.  R.  Yanitelli 

Best  Sell  26:315  N  15  ’66  900w 


‘‘[Feodor  and  Vasily]  are  remarkably  drawn. 
Mr.  Yurasov,  who  lives  In  the  United  States, 
apparently  tells  his  own  story  through  Feodor 
Panin.  .  .  .  While  written  in  the  tradition  of 
the  classical  Russian  novel,  ‘Parallax’  at  times 
reminds  one  of  the  sensitivity  and  Intellectual 
perception  of  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  .  .  .  [Feo¬ 
dor  Panin’s  romantic  adventures]  recall  Balzac 
and  Casanova,  but  always  there  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  streak,  the  ruminations  of  tbe 
Russian  mind  and  throughout — nobility  of  the 
spirit.  The  description  of  the  terror  of  Stalin’s 
repressions,  and  the  two-facedness  of  Soviet 
life  is  true,  but,  one  hopes,  dated.  This  does 
not  diminish  the  value  of  this  book  which  like 
no  other  known  to  this  reviewer  acquaints  the 
American  reader  with  the  Russians  of  today. 
As  a  human  document  and  work  of  art,  it 
transcends  Russia  and  brings  alive  deep  issues 
of  man’s  fate  and  of  his  spiritual  resources  in 
the  (Christian  tradition.”  Paul  Wohl 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl3  Mr  11  ‘67 
550w 


‘‘A  large,  sprawling,  vaguely  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  first  novel,  this  is  seriously  intended,  pas¬ 
sionately  argued,  well  executed  and  deserves 
our  most  serious  attention.  In  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Russian  19th-century  novels  it  attempts 
to  answer  many  fundamental  and  larger-than- 
life  questions,  primarily  that  of  Russia’s  nature 
and  its  relation  to  the  West.  .  .  .  The  large 
canvas  will  inevitably  bring  comparisons  with 
Tolstoy,  while  long  philosophical  discourses 
will  remind  some  of  Dostoyevsky.  Though 
certainly  not  a  rival  of  these  giants,  Yurasov 
is  a  literate  author.  His  observations  are  sharp; 
the  characters,  situations  and  atmosphere  of 
post-war  Berlin  and  Munich  all  ring  true:  the 
immediacy  and  suspense  are  well  sustained. 
Highly  recommended.”  Oleg  Ivsky 

Library  J  9i:4979  O  15  66  180w 


New  Yorker  42:246  N  19  ’66  IlOw 


YU.  GEORGE  T.  Party  politics  In^Republican 
cViina:  the  Kuomintang,  1912-1924.  203p  $6 
Univ.  of  Calif,  press 

329.96  Chung-kuo  kuo  min  tang.  China- 
Politics  and  government  66-13089 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  Earl  Swisher 
neviewet^oy  R  72:1055  Ap  ’67  600w 


Reviewe^by  G.  D  ’66  950w 

Reviewed  by  A^B^Colegg9:1^6  Ja  ’67  650w 

Reviewed^by^  ^ffMrs^f^es'lsprlng-summer  ’66 
370w 


■R A’v’ifi'WBdL  bv  E.  Gourlsty 

Keviewea  Q  82:310  Je  '67  460w 


YUKI,  REI,  jt.  auth.  Japanese  print-making. 
See  Yoshida,  T. 


YURASOV,  VLADIMIR. 

ana  Balkoff  Drowne. 


Parallax:  tr.  by  Tati- 
62Sp  $7.95  Norton 

65-25943 


In  this 
officers,  f 


‘‘novel  about  two  Russian  .  Army 
Tiends,  and,  later,  brothers-in-law. 


/URCHENCO,  HENRIETTA,  ed.  A  fiesta  of 
folk  songs  from  Spain  and  Latin  America:  il. 
hv  Jules  Maidoff.  88p  lib  bdg  $3.29  Putnam 


784.6  Folks  songs,  Spanish — Juvenile  litera- 
tui-e.  Folk  songs,  Mexican— Juvenile  litera¬ 
ture.  Children's  songs  65-20712 


‘‘The  folk  music  editor  of  the  American 
Record  Guide  presents  more  than  30  folk  songs 
and  singing  games  from  Spain  a.nd  .  Spanish 
America,  with  melody  line  and  chords  indicated 
for  accompaniment.  Spanish  text  and  phonetic 
pronunciation  are  printed  beneath  the  English 
translation.  .  .  .  Kindergarten  to  grade  six. 
(Library  J) 


"An  expert  on  Latin  American  and  Spanish 
’oik  music  has  gathered  for  children  an  im¬ 
pressive  collection.  .  .  .  There  are  songs  about 
inimals  and  nature,  ballads  and  humorous,  songs 
tbout  people,  and  villandcos,  or  Christmas 
larols.  .  .  .  The  musical  notation  is  large  and 
dear;  guitar  chords  are  indicated,  although 
simple  homemade  percussion  instruments  are 
•ecommended  for  authenticity.  Lively  descriptive 

mnotations.”^E.  L.  O  ’07  lOOw 

"Miss  Yurchenco’s  notes  introducing  the  songs 
ire  excellent.  Delightful  illustrations  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  text  and  frequency  add  informa- 
;ion.  Some  of  the  songs  could  be  used  by  an 
idult  with  very  young  children,  while  older 
youngsters  who  nave  langua^  and  musical 
background  could  use  it  alone.  For  grade  school 
jhildren  learning  Spanish  it  will  provide  ex- 
jellent  cultural  backgrounds  and  painless  voca¬ 
bulary  building." 

Library  J  92:2646  J1  67  130w 
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ZABIH,  SEPEHR.  The  communist  movement 
in  Iran.  279p  $6  Univ.  of  Calif,  press 
329.955  Communism — Iran  6G-25348 

“This  study  has  two  interrelated  objectives. 
One  is  to  examine  the  contents  and  evolution 
of  the  Communist  doctrine  of  social  and  na¬ 
tional  revolution  in  the  East  by  a  case  study 
on  Iran.  The  other  is  to  treat  the  Iranian  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  indigenous  phenomenon  and  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  that  influenced 
the  Iranian  Communist  movement.”  (Pref)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


“This  is  the  first  detailed  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  published:  it  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  and  sound  that  another  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  undertaken.  The  author  has 
tho-roughly  exploited  the  records  in  the  public 
domain,  especially  the  Persian  and  Russian, 
and  generally  interpreted  them  well.  The 
Iranian  Communist  movement  has  been  put  in 
perspective  in  relation  to  the  major  Soviet  ac¬ 
tivities,  both  of  government  and  party,  and  to 
the  movement  elsewhere  in  Asia.  This  is  not  to 
Imply  that  the  subject  is  exhaustively  treated 
or  always  accurately  interpreted;  rather,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  satisfactory  and  sound.  .  .  . 
Rightly  enough  major  attention  is  on  the  party 
and  Soviet-Iranian  relations,  but  it  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  the  role  of  the  UN  and  the  Western 
Powers  is  underestimated  and  unmentioned. 
Subsequent  situations  have  been  oversimplified 
by  a  neglect  of  the  role  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States.”  T.  C.  Toung 

Am  Hist  R  73:189  O  ’67  320w 

Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Hoskins 

Ann  Am  Acad  374:243  N  '67  3S0w 

“Primarily  a  chronological  survey  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  (mostly  misfortunes)  of  the  Iranian 
Communist  movement  from  1918  to  the  present. 
Among  other  factors,  Zabih  attributes  Com¬ 
munist  failure  through  1955  in  Iran  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  movement’s  leadership  and  to  in¬ 
consistent  and  inopportune  Soviet  support.  .  .  . 
Recommended  for  advanced  courses  m  the  pol¬ 
itics  of  the  Middle  East.” 

Choice  4:742  S  ’67  140w 

“This  reviewer  was  surprised  at  the  scant  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  role  of  Mossadegh  in  the 
development  of  Communism  in  Iran.  This  is 
not  an  easy  book  to  read,  but  it  is  objectively 
written  and  is  recommended  to  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  Iran  or  in  the  history  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  Middle  East.”  David  Dorman 
Library  J  91:6094  D  15  '66  170w 


ZAFIROPULO,  JEAN.  Mead  and  wine:  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bronze  age  in  Greece:  tr.  from 
the  French  by  Peter  Green.  148p  pi  $6 
Schocken 

913.38  Greece — ^Antiquities.  Bronze  age 

66-24096 

The  author  “has  provided  a  .  .  .  chronology 
for  the  three  separate  though  Interconnected 
dynasties  of  Thebes,  Mycenae  and  Crete,  and 
upon  this  framework  has  constructed  a  back¬ 
ground  interpretation  of  the  disturbances  and 
stresses  that  culminated  in  the  Trojan  War.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Genealogies.  Chronologies. 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“I  am  sure  that  literal  belief  in  elements  of 
saga  may  be  justified  and  that  one  may  legi¬ 
timately  attempt  to  determine  the  history  be¬ 
hind  the  stories  of  Zeus,  Heracles,  Oedipus, 
etc.  But  Zafiropulo  is  not  the  man  for  the  task. 
His  eclectic  use  of  sources,  his  perverse  judg¬ 
ments  and  wild  interpretations  do  nothing  to 
inspire  confidence.  .  .  .  Much  in  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphical  Note  is  unintentionally  Ironic.  .  .  .  On 
my  own  list  of  books  to  avoid,  this  one  might 
very  well  be  first.”  R.  J.  Lenardon 

Class  World  60:210  Ja  ’67  340w 

“The  dramatic  solution  by  Ventris  of  the 
Linear  B  script  .  .  .  has  invited  a  number  of 
new  interpretations  of  the  Mycenaean  age  of 
Greece.  .  .  .  The  unorthodox  theories  of  Za¬ 
firopulo,  a  Greek  archaeologist  and  historian 
now  liying  in  Switzerland,  about  this  early 
period  will  be  of  Interest  to  scholars,  although 
they  are  contrary  to  many  accepted  views.  De¬ 
spite  the  author’s  explanation  in  an  appendix 
that  historical  interpretation  should  start  with 
the  written  tradition  and  be  verified  by  archae¬ 


ological  and  linguistic  evidence,  he  places  an 
unusual  reliance  on  the  ancient  myths  for  ex¬ 
planation  of  historical  events  and  chronology. 
Recommended  only  for  the  special  collection  on 
Greek  history.”  R.  E.  Stevens 

Library  J  91:6084  D  16  ’66  130w 


ZAHN,  GORDON  C.  War,  conscience,  and  dis¬ 
sent.  317p  $5.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

261.8  War  and  religion.  Conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors.  Pacifism  67-14856 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  talks  and  articles 
the  author  has  published  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  “Sixteen  articles  are  gathered,  with  .  .  . 
introductions,  under  three  general  topics:  ‘Mod¬ 
ern  War  and  the  Christian,’  ‘Conscience  and 
the  State.’  and  ‘The  Church  and  Dissent.’  ” 
(America) 


“Not  surprisingly,  the  book  suffers  all  the 
weaknesses  of  any  collection  of  articles:  the 
quality  is  uneven,  some  sections  are  dated, 
others  poorly  Integrated,  and  there  is  too  much 
repetition.  One  can  forgive  these  faults,  how¬ 
ever,  when  faced  with  the  tremendous  power 
and  guiet  urgency  of  Dr.  Zahn’s  message.  His 
pacifism  in  this  volume  does  not  evidence  a 
carefully  worked  out  interpretation  of  Christi¬ 
anity  (though  it  often  quotes  from  the  papal 
encyclicals) :  it  is  based,  rather,  on  two  de¬ 
cades  of  reflection  on  the  practice  and  behavior 
of  German  Catholics  during  World  War  II.  .  .  . 
In  a  quiet  way  he  forces  the  reader  to  consider 
his  individual  responsibility  in  a  world  gripped 
by  violence  and  war.  .  .  .  For  the  reader  who 
wants  to  understand  or  just  reflect  on  one 
Catholic  pacifist’s  position,  it  is  the  ideal 
book.  For  one  familiar  with  Dr.  Zahn’s  previous 
writings,  it  would  be,  not  surprisingly,  repeti¬ 
tious.”  P.  J.  Weber 

America  117:226  S  2  ’67  490w 


Christian  Century  84:976  J1  26  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  L.  R.  Etzkorn 

Library  J  92:1846  My  1  ’67  160w 
N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p42  O  8  ’67  210w 
“[As  the  author]  points  out  in  his  foreword, 
though  the  discussion  is  kept  within  the  theo¬ 
logical  framework  of  traditional  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  without  relevance  for  other  Chris¬ 
tians.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Zahn’s  writing  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Roman  Catholic  pacifism  has  par¬ 
ticular  relevance  to  the  nuclear  age.  .  .  .  That 
a  war  should  be  conducted  by  proper  means — 
debito  modo — was  not  one  of  the  Thomist  con¬ 
ditions  but  it  is  a  condition  that  Catholic  think¬ 
ers  have  Increasingly  regarded  as  Important 
and  that,  in  the  nuclear  age.  can  never  be 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  nuclear 
attack  and  response  contravenes  an  even  more 
basic  condition  that  the  belligerent  must  have 
a  rightful  intention  to  advance  good  or  avoid 
evil.  And  it  is  precisely  this  clash  between 
traditional  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  nature  of 
nuclear  war  that  may  force  the  Vatican  to  make 
a  stand  on  this  issue  that  will  be  of  infinitely 

greater  significance  than  the  protests  of  the 
isarmers.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Zahn’s  book  Is 
timely  and  important.” 

TLS  p835  S  21  ’67  600w 


ZAMfATIN,  EVGENIl  IVANOVICH.  See  Zam 

yatin,  Y. 


ZAMYATIN,  YEVGENY.  The  dragon;  fifteen 
stories:  tr.  and  ed.  by  Mirra  Ginsburg.  291p 
$6.95  Random  house 

66-12281 

Zamyatin,  a  self-exiled  Russian  writer,  died 
in  Paris  in  1937.  This  collection  “includes 
representative  stories  published  from  1913  to 
1935,  most  of  which  have  not  appeared  else¬ 
where  in  English.”  (Sat  R)  Also  included  is 
his  Letter  to  Stalin  (1931)  requesting  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 


Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Hattman 

Best  Sell  27:11  Ap  1  ’67  470w 

Reviewed  by  Donald  Helney 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  Je  15  ’67 

550w 


“While  this  collection  does  not  match  [his] 
great  novel  We  [written  in  1920],  Zamvatin 
reveals  himself  as  a  superb  artist  who  controls 
many  themes  and  styles  and  whose  feeling  for 
the  qualities  Of  climate  and  people,  social 
environment  and  human  dilemmas,  raise  his 
achievement  to  a  high  level.  His  story  ‘The 
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Flood’  has  the  impact  of  Dostoyevski  at  his 
best,  dealing  as  it  does  with  love,  jealousy, 
murder,  and  guilt  in  a  most  intense  way.  .  .  . 
These  stories  are  recommended  for  all  li¬ 
braries.”  B.  J.  Gaines 

Library  J  92:799  F  15  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Guy  Davenport 

Nat  R  19:479  My  2  ’67  ESOw 
Reviewed  by  Helen  Muchnic 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:4  Je  15  ’67  llOOw 
“It  seems  evident  today  that  Zamyatin  stands 
out  as  the  commanding  presence  of  the 
twenties,  rather  less  by  the  uneven  quality  of 
his  literary  work  than  by  his  prophetic  and 
disruptive  intelligence.  He  was  one  of  those 
very  rare  writers  with  the  ability  to  strip  a 
whole  era  clean  of  its  cant,  and  mercilessly  lay 
open  the  fuUu-e.  .  .  .  How  welcome,  then,  this 
collection!  .  .  .  ‘The  Most  Important  Thing’ 
demonstrates  Zamyatin’s  weakness  as  a  writer 
when  he  allows  ideas  to  rule  his  fantasy.  .  .  . 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
contrivance  in  his  fiction.  And  this  fault  la 
aggravated  by  a  style  that  la  sometimes  man¬ 
nered  and  manipulated  to  the  point  of  entropy. 
Patricia  Blake 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pi  F  26  ’67  1700w 
Newsweek  69:92  Mr  6  ’67  600w 
“These  stories  not  only  reveal  Zamyatin  as  a 
master  of  .  .  .  irony,  sarcasm,  and  satire,  but 
as  a  meticulous  craftsman,  a  writer  of  sophis¬ 
ticated,  stylized,  rhythmical  prose.  ....  [The] 
stories  are  in  many  respects  a  continuation  and 
at  times  an  emulation  of  the  works  of  Gogol 
and  Dostoevsky.  As  with  Gogol’s  ‘The  Revizor, 
many  of  Zamyatin’s  stories  contain  not  a  sinp:le 
redeeming  character.  .  .  .  [His]  role  as  an  in¬ 
novator’  appears  of  late  to  have  been  Inflated 
by  admiring  critics.  He  did  Influence  and 
Inspire  other  contemporary  writers  both  inside 
and  outside  Russia,  including  Aldous  Huxley 
and  George  Orwell.”  Ivar  Spector 
Sat  R  50:36  Ap  1  ’67  600w 
Va  Q  R  43:cx  summer  ’67  120w 


specific  material  on  many  Issues.  .  .  •  Recom¬ 
mended  for  those  with  some  background  in 
African  studies  and/or  international  relations.’’ 
Choice  3:962  D  ’66  2C)0w 


ZEE,  JOHN  VAN  DER.  See  Van  der  Zee,  J. 


ZEIDMAN,  IRVING.  The  American  burlesque 
show.  271p  11  $6.95  Hawthorn  bks. 

792.7  Burlesque  (Theater).  Theater — ^U.S. 

66-22317 

A  history  of  burlesque  “from  The  Black 
Crook  of  1866  through  today's  revivals.  .  .  . 
[Zeidman  discusses]  the  hootchie-kootchie,  the 
bumps  and  grinds,  the  divas,  the  hustler 
soubrettes,  the  lady  minstrel  shows,  the  heavily 
publicized  circuits,  the  modest  stock  companies, 
the  fights  with  censors,  the  influence  on  morals, 
the  payoffs,  the  comics  and  the  chorus  lines.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Bibliography.  Index. 


“Who  went  and  why?  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  Zeidman  does  not  ask  or  answer.  He  has 
written  a  good  history  of  the  producers  and  the 
houses,  of  the  strippers  and  the  comics,  and 
even  of  the  critics.  But  the  audience  is 
absent.”  Oscar  Handlin 

Atlantic  220:113  J1  ’67  160w 
“This  well-written  book  ...  is  documented 
from  Variety,  The  Billboard,  The  New  York 
Clipper,  The  Morning  Telegraph,  and  The  New 
York  Times  and  is  crammed  with  facts  and 
names.  It  emphasizes  the  business  and  legal 
vicissitudes  as  much  as  the  performers.  .  .  . 
Highly  recommended  for  general  purchase  and 
for  all  performing  arts  collections.”  W.  H. 
Matthews 

Library  J  92:1639  Ap  15  ’67  120w 


ZANDT,  ROLAND  VAN.  See  Van  Zandt,  R. 


ZARTMAN,  I.  WILLIAM.  International  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  New  Africa.  175p  $5.95;  pa  $2.45 
Prentice -Hall 

327.096  Africa — ^Foreign  relations  66-16339 
This  work  “deals  with  the  intra- African  re¬ 
lations  of  the  states  of  northern  and  western 
Africa.  .  .  .  [The  author]  discusses  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  machinery,,  the  foreign  policy  ex¬ 
periences,  and  the  policy  alternatives  of  the 
17  countries  ...  in  analyzing  the  significance 
of  the  ‘three  primary  goals’  of  independence, 
development,  and  unity  to  intra-African  rela¬ 
tions.”  (Choice)  Index. 


Reviewed  by  W.  J.  Foltz 

Am  Pol  Sci  R  61:552  Je  67  650w 
“In  this  seriously  misnamed  book— which 
deals  with  only  half  of  Africa’s  newly  independ¬ 
ent  nations— the  author  consciously  tries  to 
break  new  ground  in  the  study  of  interi^tional 
politics  of  Africa.  .  .  .  [He]  has  given  himself 
an  impossible  problem.  The  seventeen  coun¬ 
tries  .  .  .  discussed  are  too  disparate  to  be 
treated  satisfactorily  as  a  unit  of  either  nar¬ 
rative  or  analysis.  To  provide .  his  background 
material  the  author  must  give  all-too-toief 
sketches  of  the  emergence  of  each  of  these 
countries.  To  describe  their  regional  conflicts 
and  cooperation,  the  author  must  go  beyond  the 
area  he  has  set  for  analysis  in  important  cases 
such  as  the  Casablanca  group,  ....the  Union 
Africaine  et  Malagache,  and  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity.  To  draw  valid  generalizations 
he  must  generalize  so  broadly  .as  t9  deal  often 
with  the  obvious.  [The]  printing  nob  reminds 
one  of  wartime  books  m  Britain.”  F.  U.  Hadsei 
Ann  Am  Acad  369:172  Ja  67  600w 
“In  spite  of  [the]  geography  limitation,  the 
book  is  one  more  example  of  Zartman  s  lucid 
writing  and  careful  analysis  [as]  represented 
in  his  earlier  works,  such  as  Government  and 
Politics  in  Northern  Africa  [BRD  1964]  and 
Destiny  of  a  Dynasty  The  Sear<^  for  Insftt^ 
tions  in  Morocco’s  Developing  Society  [BRD 
19651  The  many  examples,  the  analysis  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  the  conclusions  and 
speculations  about  the  future  (he  discusses 
‘unity’  in  Deutsch’s  terms  of  ‘preconditions  to 
Integration’ )  w^ill  be  of  interest .  to  both  AJri- 
canists  and  students  of  international  relations. 
As  one  of  the  first  books  on  African  interna¬ 
tional  relations  it  deserves  a  place  in  most  li- 
bmrles.  The  book  is  well  documented  enough 
to  lead  the  curious  and  the  ambitious  to  more 


ZEIGLER,  HARMON.  The  political  life  of  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers.  149p  $4.95;  pa  $2.45  Prentice- 
Hall 

373.1  Teachers.  Academic  freedom.  Educa¬ 
tion,  Secondary.  Education — U.S.  67-14844 

“The  author,  who  teaches  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  .  .  .  gives  a  general 
survey  of  the  results  of  interviews  with  803 
Oregon  high  school  teachers  as  to  their  own 
political  creeds,  their  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
expressing  them  in  the  community  and  in  the 
classroom,  their  fear  of  sanctions  from  various 
sources,  and  their  activity  in  education  asso¬ 
ciations  or  teachers’  unions.  He  also  assesses 
the  role  of  sex  differences,  economic  back¬ 
ground,  and  salaries  in  teachers’  satisfaction 
with  their  jobs.”  (Library  J)  Index. 


“[Zeigler]  is  concerned  about  the  uncritical 
attitude  towards  American  life  apparently  in¬ 
stilled  in  students  by  their  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  While  the  style  is  often  awkward  and 
some  of  the  generalizations  are  suspect,  there 
is  interesting  information  here.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  subject  collections  in  public  and 
college  libraries.”  Carol  Eckberg 

Library  J  92:1925  My  15  ’67  250w 
Reviewed  by  Jonathan  Kozol 

New  Repub  157:32  S  30  ’67  1600w 


ZEIGLER,  L.  HARMON,  Jt  ed.  The  electoral 
process.  See  Jennings,  M.  K. 


ZEISEL,  HANS,  jt.  auth.  The  American  jury. 
See  Kalven.  H. 


ZELIGS,  MEYER  A.  Friendship  and  fratricide: 
an  analysis  of  Wlilttaker  Chambers  and 
Alger  Hiss.  47 6p  il  $8.95  Viking 

364.1  Hiss,  Alger.  Chambers,  Whittaker 

66-23822 

In  1950  a  federal  jury  found  Hiss  guilty  of 
lying  when  he  denied  having  passed  state 
secrets  to  Chambers,  who  had  been  a  Com¬ 
munist  spy.  In  this  “analytic  biography  of 
accuser  and  accused  .  .  .  [the  author]  develops 
a  psychoanalytic  rationale.”  (Library  J)  Bib¬ 
liography.  Index. 


Reviewed  by  B.  F.  Bieyer 

America  116:290  F  26  67  410w 

Reviewed  by  Goronwy  Rees 

Atlantic  220:54  Ag  ’67  1900w 
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ZELIGS,  M.  A. — Continued, 

“[This  book]  represents  enormous  Industry. 
.  .  .  Indeed  it  is  uniikely  that  many  reailers 
will  desire  as  much  detail  as  [the  author] 
supplies.  Othei's  will  certainly  be  put  off  by 
psychiatric  theories  and  jarson  that  often  seem 
far-fetched.  But  Br.  Zeligs  does  have  original 
conti'lbutions  to  make.  By  contiastina  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  protagonists,  he  brings  a  fresh 
light.  He  appears  to  have  new  evidence,  and 
when  he  refrains  from  speaking  as  if  he  could 
read  his  subjects’  thougnts,  he  is  persuasive. 

.  .  .  Freudians  may  find  .  .  .  passages  [from 
this  book]  illuminating;  this  reviewer  did  not.” 
Donovan  Richardson 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pll  F  16  '67 
65Uw 


Reviewed  by  Walter  Goodman 

Commentary  43:91  Ap  '67  1450w 
Reviewed  by  K.  G.  Jackson 

Harper  334:113  F  '67  480w 
“This  is  very  strong  stuff.  Some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  quite  convincing;  but  some  are 
based  on  strained  analogies  and  postulations 
which,  tliough  reasonahle  hi  the  psychoanalytic 
sense,  are  not  objectively  convincing.  .  .  .  Rec¬ 
ommended  to  those  who  want  another  view  of 
this  strange  case  and  the  strained  times  in 
which  it  occuri-ed.”  George  Adelman 

Library  J  92:349  Ja  16  ’67  370w 
“To  review  Dr.  Zeligs’  book  as  a  little  ex¬ 
ercise  in  psychiatric  techniques,  as  has  been 
done  by  others,  is  a  pedantic  enormity — some¬ 
thing  like  reviewing  Othello  without  lago.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  it  as  literary 
psychoanalysis;  but  it  is  as  a  compilation  of 
signiflcant  data  about  Chambers  and  Hiss  that 
the  book  is  important.  The  Chambers-Hlss 
case  rested  above  all  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  two  men 
involved.  Dr.  Zeligs’  facts  are  so  shocking,  so 
consistent,  convincing  and  well  documented  as 
to  make  the  psychiati-y  a  mere  distraction. 

.  .  .  1  do  not  blame  anyone  for  refusing  to 
believe  that  there  could  be  such  a  person  as 
the  ‘Whittaker  Chambers’  Zeligs  describes;  the 
character  is  completely  hnprobable.  From  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  I  must  testify  that  exactly 
such  a  character  did  exist  indeed.  I  also  knew 
many  of  the  people  who  believed  in  him.  .  .  . 
The  facts  [Dr.  Zeligs]  unearths  demolish  great 
portions  of  the  case  against  Hiss.”  David 
Cort 

Nation  204:373  Mr  26  '67  1450w 


Reviewed  by  O.  D.  Edwards 

New  Statesman  74:323  S  15  '67  450w 
“[The  author’s]  readiness  to  suppose  that 
any  sign  of  guilty  feeling  in  Chambers  is  an 
evidence  of  crime — fratricide,  forgery,  and 
frame  up — should  not  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  psychoanalytic  method.  The  misuse  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  here  exceeds  anything  I  have  read 
in  wild  applications  of  Freud’s  concepts  to 
biography  and  history.  .  .  .  Other  details  in  the 
book  raise  doubts  about  Dr.  Zeligs’ s  integrity 
as  a  scholar.  In  his  bibliography  are  listed  the 
publications  of  Hede  Massing  and  Nathaniel 
VVeyl  [and  yet]  .  .  .  their  names  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  [the  text].  .  .  .  [Zeligs]  casually  denies 
evidence  where  it  suits  him  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  he  revives  with  relish  the 
rumors  of  Chambers’s  homosexuality  that  were 
circulated  just  before  the  first  trial.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Zeligs’s  ‘analysis,’  so  far  as  explanation  is 
concerned,  has  been  conducted  in  almost  total 
abstraction  from  history.”  Meyer  Schaplro 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:5  P  23  ’67  6500w 
“Chambers  refused  to  see  Zeligs;  and  in  1961, 
shortly  after  Zeligs  began  his  labors.  Chambers 
died.  In  consequence,  Zeligs  puts  Chamber's 
literary  works  on  the  couch.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Zeligs  never  laid  eyes  on  Chambers,  most 
of  the  analysis  is  devoted  to  him.  The  analysis 
of  Hiss,  for  all  the  hours  and  letters,  is  com¬ 
paratively  meager.  ...  It  Is  obvious  that  Dr. 
Zeligs  has  been  very  selective  in  the  persons 
he  interviewed;  and  .  .  .  very  selective  in 
reporting  what  was  told  him.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  a  book  is  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  does 
not  mean  it  is  worthless.  .  .  .  When,  however, 
a  book  declares  Itself  neutral,  and  partisan 
aRhnus  radiates  from  its  pages.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  author  is  either  deceiving  himself  or  his 
readers.  Sidney  Hook 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p4  P  6  '67  2800w 
Reviewed  by  Saul  Maloff 

Newsweek  69:92  Ja  30  '67  480w 
Reviewed  by  Mark  Harris 

Sat  R  60:34  P  11  '67  800w 
Time  89:102  P  10  '67  1050w 


TLS  pl067  N  9  '67  800w 

Reviewed  by  Irving  Dilliard 

Va  Q  R  43:664  autumn  '67  2600w 


ZEMACH,  HARVE.  Mommy,  buy  me  a  China 
doll;  adapted  from  an  Ozark  children’s  song; 
il.  by  Margot  Zernach.  32p  J3.95;  titan  ed 
$3.99  Follett 

66-16943 

This  “tale  consists  of  cumulative  verses  that 
propose  assorted  .  .  .  shifts  in  household  sleep¬ 
ing  arrangement  after  Daddy’s  bed  is  traded 
as  initial  payment  for  the  doll.  Daddy  wlU  sleep 
in  the  horsey’s  bed,  the  horsey  in  Sister’s  bed, 
and  so  on."  (Sat  Ri  ’•Rreschool  to  grade 
two.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  -by  S.  G.  Lanes 

Book  Week  p2  (fall  children’s  Issue) 
O  30  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Pamela  Marsh 

Christian  Sci«(nce  Monitor  pB4  N  3  ’66 
180w 

Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweai  86:301  My  26  ’67  20w 
“The  primitive  quality  of  the  bold  art  work, 
with  predominating  earthy  reds  and  browns, 
reflects  the  homespun  origin  of  this  adapta¬ 
tion  of  an  Ozark  folk  song.”  H.  B.  C. 

Horn  Bk  42:706  D  ’66  70w 
“The  author  and  illustrator  of  Salt  [BRD 
1965]  a  lass  runner-up  for  the  Caldecott  medal, 
have  produced  an  even  handsomer  picture-story 
book  ...  [a  story  whose]  broad  humor  heis 
been  tested  with  generations  of  children.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Zemach's  foreshortened  figures  done  in 
swirled  fines  have  become  her  trademark,  but 
this  time  she  has  abandoned  that  technique  to 
provide  fuli-coior  paintings  for  every  page. 
Their  near-primitive  stylization  hsis  great 
strength  and  perfectly  reflects  the  rustic  set¬ 
ting  and  characters,  whose  strong  features  and 
work-heavy  hands  make  Eliza  Lou  and  her 
family  visually  memorable.”  L.  N.  G. 

Library  J  91:6188  D  16  ’66  190w 
Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:66  D  10  ’66  lOOw 


ZEMACH,  HARVE.  Too  much  nose;  an  Italian 
tale;  adapted:  il.  by  Margot  Zernach.  unp 
$3.95;  lib  bdg  $3.77  Holt 
398.2  Folklore — Italy — Juvenile  literature. 
Faii-y  tales  67-4069 

“This  is  the  story  of  three  sons  sent  out  into 
the  world,  each  with  one  gift  from  an  aged 
father.  .  .  .  The  second  son,  after  being  out¬ 
witted  and  robbed  by  a  rapacious  queen,  finds 
a  magic  formula  that  grows  long  noses.  He 
disguises  himself,  dupes  the  queen  into  eating 
the  magic  food,  and  forces  her  to  return  his 
and  his  brothers’  possessions.  .  .  .  Ages  five  to 
eight.”  (Hat  Rl 


“Margot  Zernach  expertly  uses  design  to  her 
own  ends  in  [this  book].  .  .  .  Hhe  never  misses 
a  chance  to  make  us  laugh.  She  chooses  her 
moment,  brings  your  eye  to  it  on  the  page, 
with  the  unerring  deftness  of  a  master  humor¬ 
ist.  Harve  Zemach’s  deadpan,  pseudo-serious 
story  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  Mrs.  Zemach’s 
talents.  He  follows  the  traditional  form  of  the 
fairy  tale,  tongue  firmly  in  cheek  and  eye 
fixed  on  his  inventive  wife,  leaving  her  plenty 
of  room  to  carry  on  in  her  typically  unpredict¬ 
able  manner.”  Maurice  Sendak 

Book  Week  p24  (spring  children’s 
issue)  My  7  ’67  330w 

Horn  Bk  43:457  Ag  ’67  170w 


The  Zemachs  present  an  excellent  companion 
i-o  yersion  of  The  Three  Sillies  [BRD 

1964].  This  adaptation  oi’  an  Italian  fairy  tale 
extends  sorne  of  the  appeal  of  the  ‘Sillies.’  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Zernach  s  illustrations  in  heavy  black-ink 
outline  touched  with  tan  and  soft  purple  water 
color  reflect  the  amusement  of  a  text  destined 
to  please  the  story-hour  audience.”  L.  N. 
Gerhard t 


Library  J  92:3844  O  15  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p50  My  7  ’67  70w 


Reviewed  by  Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  50:50  My  13  ’67  80w 


^  Day  cauldron.  278p  maps  $5.95  Stein  & 

67-14095 

i-nT  novel  of  the  second  World  War  “traces 

single  pathfinder 
platoon,  from  tlieir  pre- flight  briefing  .  .  . 

airfield  to  the  bitter  end  nine 
nint,.  ^nf  Shattered  rem- 

the  smoking 

ruina  of  Arnhem,  the  Dutcn  vUlag©  that  came 
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to  be  Imown  as  ‘the  cauldron.  .  .  .  Zeno  Is 
the  pseudonym  ...  of  a  man  serving  a  hfe 
sentence  [in  England]  for  murder.  {Pub¬ 
lisher’s  note) 

“[The  author]  was  there  and  iias  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  battle,  the  Prob¬ 
lems.  disasters,  strategy,  etc.  Yet  despite  this 
admirable  grasp  of  the  situation,  the  novelist 
does  not  manage  to  write  a  successful  book. 
Two  reasons  suggest  themselves  for  this 
deficiency.  First,  the  book  has  little  narrative 
drive.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  characters  are  not 
really  interesting;  they  do  not  really  come 

^BMt^Self  27:78  My  16  ’67  490w 
“[If  the  author]  is  not  the  most  knowing, 
literate,  and  moving  writer  of  pur  centu^ 
about  men  in  war,  at  least  nothing  yet.  in 
print  says  otherwise.  He  is  as  brilliant  in 
his  exposition  of  the  technique  of  operations 
as  he  is  profound  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  soldier  behavior  under  terrible 
pressure.”  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

Book  Week  p4  My  21  ’67  380w 
Choice  4:838  O  ’67  130w 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25 
’67  330W 

Reviewed  by  Lester  Miller 

Library  J  92:1034  Mr  1  ’67  160w 
Reviewed  by  Desmond  MacNamara 

New  Statesman  72:569  O  14  66  80w 
“If  ever  there  was  a  war  novel  stocked  with 
screenplay  routines,  this  is  it.  .  .  .  [It]  Pro¬ 
gresses  with  all  the  unexpectedness  of  a 
bottle-capping  machine.  And  yet,  m  his  own 
way,  the  author  may  have  prpduced  an  ori¬ 
ginal  work.  .  .  .  His  book  is  Arthur 

Koestler  Prize  winner  [for  prison  art].  .  .  . 
After  five  years  with  the  same  regiment  I 
cannot  now  remember  one  fraction  of  the 
military  detail  that  ‘Zeno’  gives  us  about  the 
British  1st  Airborne  Division,  in  this  one 
turbulent  engagement.  .  .  .  The  book  is  really 
a  nonfiction  novel.  A  few  actual  names  appear 
in  it,  and  the  documentation  is  so  thorough 
that  three  maps  accompany  the.  text.  .  .  .  Ana 
since  this  is  documentary  fiction,  why  .not 
a  footnote  or  two  explaining  to  Arneri^n 
readers  such  mysterious  acronyms,  as  OLiU, 
KOSB  and  RASO?  .  .  .  This  book  is  too  noisy, 
too  congested  and — I  feel  certain — ^niore  in- 

'St  is 

neglifitbl^  Frank  OWer  ^  600w 

TLS  p986  O  27  '66  170w 


ZETTERLING,  MAI.  Night  games.  181p  $4.95 

Coward-McCann  67-10570 

This  novel  centers  around  the  narrator’s 
attempt  to  free  himself  from  his  obsession  for 
his  dead  mother.  _ 

Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams 

Atlantic  219:121  Ja  ’67  130w 

Reviewed  by  Ross  Wetzsteon^ 

Book  Week  pl4  Ja  16  67  460w 

“A  Gothic  novel  of  sensuality  replete  with 
massive  castle,  dank  caverns,  ominous  Pres¬ 
ences,  and  a  full  gamut  of  perversions.  Night 
Games  is  a  hastily  written  narrative  based 
on  Miss  Zetterling’s  scenario  for  a  movie 
which  already  has  a  complicated  censorship 
history.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  built  of  big  scene 
after  ‘big  scene,’  a  wild  montage  of  lighting 
and  scenic  effects,  and  a  prose 
Sverripe,  gauche,  and  often  unintentionally 
hilarious.  Unfortunately  for  Miss  Zetterllng 

"o'nfrrors!?  at 

eclectic 

=0''‘"Sew’'stSKS“72;S26  O  7  'SS  SO,, 

Keviewea  by.A»are,.  sertjj  D  18  ’66  70(» 

New  Yorker  42:122  Ja  14  ’67  lOOw 

“Certainly  this  is  torrid  and  heady  stuff  for  a 
first  novel,  narrated  throughout  at  fever  Pheh 
of  image  and  fanciful  nietaphor  by  one  of  the 
most  nightmarish  exquisites  since  Dorian  Gray 
Miss  Zetterllng  shows  courage  in  defying 
most  rules  of  style  and  fo^— sometimes  the 
b  aze  of  words  is  enough  to  dazzle  one  into  be¬ 
lieving  she  has  a  shocking  truth  only  com¬ 


municable  in  this  way.  But  so  excessive  Is  her 
narrator  in  his  monomaniac  search  for  heaven 
via  hell  tliat  the  general  purpose  is  dissipated 
and  the  images  no  longer  shock.” 

TLS  p933  O  13  ‘66  450w 


2EYDEL,  EDWIN  H.  Vagabond  verse:  secular 
Latin  poems  of  the  middle  ages:  tr.  with  an 
introd.  and  commentary  by  Edwin  H.  Zeydel. 
307p  $8.50  Wayne  state  univ.  press 
871  Latin  poetry — Collections  66-13794 

“This  book  presents,  in  the  original  Latin 
and  in  English  verse  translation  .  .  .  some 
sixtv  poems  (one  piece  in  prose)  of  the  so- 
called  vagabonds,  dating  approximately  from 
1000  A.D.  to  1250.  .  .  .  [The  introduction]  ana¬ 
lyses  and  explains  the  vagabond  poems  as  a 
product  of  tlie  religious  crisis  of  their  time 
and  draws  distinctions  between  vagabond 
clerics,  scholars,  goliards,  and  gleemen,  and 
traces  relationships  between  the  poetry  of 
vagabonds,  troubadours,  and  minnesingers.’ 
(Pref) 


“'rhe  lively  translations  are  usually  close  to 
the  original  In  content  and  spirit,  .although 
at  times  they  are  awkward  and  confusing  since 
Zeydel  attempts  to  retain  the  rhyme  scheme 
and  rhythm  of  the  Latin.  The  introduction  is 
useful  to  the  non-specialist,  especially  for  its 
information  on  prosody,  the  place  of  the  vaga¬ 
bonds  in  medieval  life,  and  the  literary  and 
social  distinctions  between  the  goliards,  glee- 
men,  and  vagabonds.  The  bibliography  Is  in¬ 
valuable,  but  the  conunentary  on  the  individual 
poems,  while  helpful,  is  often  too  elementary. 

.  .  .  Recommended  for  medium  to  large  col¬ 
lections.” 

Choice  3:1126  F  ’67  200w 
“Under  the  experienced  hand  of  Professor 
Zeydel,  these  gay  songs  of  wine,  women  and 
satire — including  a  number  [from]  the  Car- 
mina  Burana — have  shed  their  Latin  complete¬ 
ly  unscathed  in  meaning  or  metre.  .  .  .  The 
Introduction  and  commentary  are  excellent,  and 
will  he  helpful  to  the  scholar  and  the  general 
reader  alike,  as  will  the  check  list  of  previous 
English  translations  of  poems  In  this  volunie. 
This  is  the  best  translation,  and  one  of  the 
best  short  Introductions  to  secular  Latin  verse 
which  this  reviewer  has  seen.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  any  libraries.*'  J.  K.  Amr- 

Library  J  91:4126  S  16  ’66  140w 


ZIEROLD,  NORMAN.  Little  Charley  Ho.ss; 
America’s  first  kidnapping  for  ransom.  304p  il 
$5.95  Little 

364.15  Ross,  Charles  Brewster.  Crime  and 
criminals  far-lliaz 


“On  July  1,  1874,  two  men.  Bill  Mosher  and 
Joseph  Douglas,  kidnaped  Charles  Brewster 
Ross  from  the  front  yard  of  his  comfortable 
suburban  Philadelphia  home.  .  .  .  This  w.as  the 
first  case  in  the  annals  of  American  crime  in 
which  a  child  was  taken  and  held  for  a  large 
ransom.  Using  contemporary  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  the  letters  written  by  the 
kidnapers,  the  replies  in  the  personals  columns 
of  various  newspapers,  the  account  of  the  ab¬ 
duction  written  by  the  child’.s  father,  and  other 
sources,  M.r.  Zierold  details  the  .  •  •  history  of 
tViiK  nrime.”  (Library  J) 


Reviewed  by  Bruno  McAndrew 

Best  Sell  27:62  My  1  ’67  650w 
“Little  Charley  Ross  is  very  .well  written,  well 
documented,  and  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
engaging  in  specious  speculation  as  to  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  those  involved.  It  s 
an  (fid  saw  that  truth  is  stranger  and  more 
Interesting  than  fiction,  but  the  readers  this 
book  will  find  it  to  be  valid.  This  book  is  highly 
recommended.”  M.  A.  Porslund 

Library  J  92:1506  Ap  1  67  170w 
Library  J  92:2666  J1  ’67  60w  [YA] 
“[This]  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  crime  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  would  seem  also  a 
most  unsatisfactory  sub.lect  for  a  full-length 
book,  but  it  isn’t.  Norman  Zie.rold’s  account  is 
in  fact  fascinating,  hair-raising,  suspenseful 
and  somewhat  Incredible.  .  .  .  However,  one 
must  not  expect  another  In  Col<l  Blwd  [by 
Truman  Capote.  BRD  19661  or  [G.  Prank’s] 
‘The  Boston  Strangler’  [BRD  1966].  The  autlmr 
lacks  esthetic  taste  and  literary  style.  He 
often  writes  as  badly  as  the  newspapers  of 
1874  There's  much  too  much  of  everything  and 
some  pretty  dense  stretches  involving  a  court- 
room  scene  towards  the  end.  One  would  aJso 
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ZIEROLD,  NORMAN — Continued 
like  to  know  something  more  about  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Ross  case  on  later  crimes.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  book  is  also  amazing,  often  excitizig,  and 
full  of  wonderful  glimpses  of  metropolitan  life 
a  hundred  years  ago.”  Nathaniel  Burt 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p6  Ap  30  '67  SOOw 


ZIFF,  LARZER.  The  American  ISOOs:  life 
and  times  of  a  lost  generation.  376p  $7.50 
Viking 

810.9  American  literature — ^History  and 
criticism.  U.S. — Intellectual  life.  U.S. — 

Social  life  and  customs  66-15885 

For  descriptive  note,  review  excerpts  and 
other  review  citations  see  BRD  1966. 


Reviewed  by  R.  B.  Spiller 

Am  Hist  R  72:723  Ja  ’67  460w 
Reviewed  by  Warner  Berthoff 

Am  Lit  39:108  Mr  ’67  1360w. 

Choice  3:1077  Ja  ’67  170w 
Reviewed  by  Ellen  Moers 

N  Y  Rev  of  Books  8:26  My  18  ’67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Sklar 

Reporter  36:61  F  23  ’67  1060w 

Yale  R  56:XXVI  D  ’66  600w 


ZIFF,  PAUL.  Philosophic  turnings;  essays  in 
conceptual  appreciation.  186p  $5.75  Cornell 
univ.  press 

190  Philosophy,  Modern.  Esthetics.  Seman¬ 
tics  66-23406 

The  essays  gathered  here  "are,  save  one,  re¬ 
prints  of  material  published  ...  in  the  last  15 
years  tin  such  periodicals  as  The  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Mind,  and  Analysis.  Esthetics,  lan¬ 
guage  and  epistemology]  .  .  .  are  the  main  top¬ 
ics  touched  on,  the  presentations  being  con¬ 
ceptual  analyses  of  problems  as  they  assumed 
importance  to  the  author.’’  (Choice)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Index. 


women  away  from  rich,  dull  husbands,  tilting 
their  chins  at  the  non-gentleman,  fleeing  from 
prisons  in  ways  that  are  never  quite  specified. 
.  .  .  Ursula  Zilinsky  has  picked  up  Baroness 
Orczy’s  pen  to  write  a  iong,  easy-to-read, 
frankly  romantic  novel  that  is  sure  of  a  hot- 
weather  readership.  The  story  ...  is  as  sooth¬ 
ing  as  the  sound  of  the  sea.”  Pamela  Marsh 
Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  J1  13  '67 
20uw 


“There  is  little  real  action;  most  of  the  book 
contains  dialogue  which  illustrates  the  author’s 
thesis  that  the  aristocrat-gentleman  so  different 
in  quality  from  the  rest  of  us  has  all  but  been 
destroyed  by  the  two  World  Wars.  This  is  a 
novel  of  marmers.  Riebeck,  almost,  but  not 
quite,  comes  alive.  His  stoicism,  the  way  he 
flits  m  and  out  of  Europe,  and  the  author’s 
failure  to  describe  what  he  does  rather  than 
what  he  says  creates  a  TV  hero  above  but 
never  part  of  his  envlroimient.  Readers  will 
not  finish  this  novel  at  one  sitting,  but  they 
will  find  it  interesting  and  well  written.  For 
larger  fiction  collections.”  W.  C.  Robinson 
Library  J  92:2608  J1  ’67  180w 


novel  IS  ultimately — in  the  Fitzgerald  phrase 
—the  triumph  of  an  attitude.  The  attitude  is 
that  of  the  European  aristocrat.  .  .  .  The  plot 
it^lf  stands  four-square  on  a  quartet  of  cities 
—Pans,  Vienna,  Budapest  and  London.  Each 
is  excellently  observed,  especially  London  in 
the  jilitz  and  Budapest  in  its  time  of  terror  and 
of  glory.  The  climax-  has  both  power  and  com¬ 
passion.  .  .  .  Jean’s  own  death  is  a  last-page 
twist  which  shows  how  deftly  the  author  can 
wield  the  main  gauche  of  Irony.  .  .  .  The  pub¬ 
lishers  compare  Ursula  Zilinsky  with  John 
Moore  and  Nancy  Mltford,  but  neither  com¬ 
parison  IS  particularly  apt.  Her  immediate  fore¬ 
bears  are,  in  truth,  Kipling  and  the  Baroness 
.  .  .  Her  over-aU  mission  Is  accom¬ 
plished:  the  special  attitude  of  a  segment  of 
European  aristocracy,  caught  and  embellished 
in  its  sunset.”  Burke  Wilkinson 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p37  J1  9  ’67  700w 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Pick 

Sat  R  50:101  S  16  ’67  240w 


“Maintaining  that  ‘the  only  way  to  stick  to 
the  point  in  philosophy  is  to  wander,’  Ziff 
philosophically  winds  and  coils  through  the 
real  world,  darting  occasionally  in  the  earlier 
essays  into  the  imaginative  world  of  ’object  of 
art’  and  ‘God,’  but  returning,  thankfully  to  our 
world.  .  .  .  This  book  brings  joy  to  those  of  us 
who  are  or  who  have  been  intrigued  whether 
the  sentence  ’He  had  a  green  thought’  is  gram¬ 
matical  or  ungrammatical;  or  who  have  argued 
whether  robots  could  have  feelings.  For  the 
undergraduate  who  has  had  a  smattering  of 
philosophy  from  graduate  assistants  or  from 
religionists,  Ziff  indicates  how  tortuous  and  en¬ 
joyable  doing  philosophy  can  be.” 

Choice  4:541  J1  '67  160w 


“What  Ziff  has  brought  together  In  book  form 
goes  beyond  the  usual  collection  of  philosophic 
essays:  for  [he]  has  created  a  singular  style, 
one  that  is  not  only  exceptionally  clear  and  il¬ 
luminating  but  extremely  readable.  His  imagina¬ 
tive  choice  of  examples  to  bring  a  point  home 
seldom  becomes  tedious.  In  Philosophic  Turn¬ 
ings,  Ziff  has  created  what  can  be  called  a  use¬ 
ful  model  for  writing  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  an¬ 
swers  which  [he]  presents  to  the  problem  of 
seeing  as  well  as  to  the  problem  of  representa- 
tlcn  are  as  Intriguing  as  they  are  complex.  The 
four  essays  on  aesthetics  as  well  as  the  other 
nine  essays  .  .  .  provide  thoughtful  and  illumi¬ 
nating  reading.”  W.  C.  Lipke 

J  Aesthetics  26:130  fall  ’67  600w 


ZILINSKY,  URSULA.  Before  the  glory  ended 
413p  $6.50  Lippincott 

67-14369 

The  author  “describes,  through  the  lives  of 
two  men,  the  decline  of  the  aristocracy  and 
•  A  •  Europe  between 

the  end  of  World  War  I  and  1957.  Jean  Riebeck 
IS  a  Frenchman,  a  career  officer,  a  spy;  he  is  a 
man  of  his  century.  .  .  .  Istvan  Halyl,  Riebeck’ s 
cousm,  IS  also  a  career  officer,  a  Hungarian, 
[but]  a  mneteenth-centui-y  man  whose  mis- 
^  that  he  lives  in  the  twentieth.” 
(Publisher’s  note) 


Reviewed  by  H.  T.  Anderson 

Best  Sell  27:156  J1  15  ’67  280w 

‘‘[This  novel]  Is  thick  with  daring  young 
aristocrats  scoffing  at  danger,  wooing  beautiful 


ZILVERSMIT,  ARTHUR.  The  first  emancipa- 

slavery  in  the  North. 
262p  $6.95  Umv.  of  Chicago  press 


301.45  Slavery  in  the  U.S.  Negroes 


67-15954 


A  thesis  describing  the  early 
Negroes  and  attitudes  toward  them.” 
Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


status  of 
(Choice) 


[The  author]  draws  together  fresh  materials 
on  such  topics  as  Negro  skills  (found  more  Im- 
pressive  than  is  generally  imagined),  the  proflt- 

frAwcu  P.f  slaves,  and  the 

growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  topical 
treatment  makes  for  readability  and  ready  re- 
ference  Research  is  satisfactory  and  kept  to 
essenti^s.  Basic  distinctions,  for  example  as 
between  gradualist  and  immediatist  abolition¬ 
ism,  are  clearly  presented.  Such  key  questions 
as  why  anti-slavery  triimiphed  in  the  North 
and  failed  in  tlie  South  are  given  brief  but 
pointed  discussion.  A  sound  item  in  Negro  and 
collections.  Appendix  of  slave 
prices  and  manumissions  ” 

Choice  4:1048  N  ’67  120w 

“Mr.  Zilversmit  has  found  the  primarv 
s^ources  on  ante  bellum  Northern  slavS^J  IS 
has  quoted  at  length  from  the  maniScribt 
records  of  abolition  societies.  Government  docn 
ments,  newspapers,  and  other  coiRemporarv 
.sources.  Although  he  has  interpreted  his  ma- 
tenals,  the  reader  can  judge  the  facts  for  hta- 
^i^ysrsmit,  however,  could  have 
.P^PT®  ®ihphasis  on  the  efforts  of  the 
theniselves.  This  clearly  written 
R  F.  Ku,gfer’“”“‘^®'*  '  most  llbrlries  ” 
Library  J  92:1832  My  1  ’67  120w 
TLS  P1170  N  30  '67  300w 


67-3388 

boy^®whose  °onIy^  wilh^if  be 

is  the''stoT?ff%ei^encl’s^'’vato-aH  ' 
increase  his  Mze^  and®"^fs"®m1sZfcttil\T^\!h 
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slightly  deaf  leprechaun  before  he  eventually 
attains  his  ■wish.  .  .  .  Grades  one  to  three.” 
(Library  J) 


(Publisher’s  note)  Originally  published  In  Ger¬ 
man  as  Begegnungen  mit  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer: 
ein  Almanach. 


Reviewed  by  Fritz  Eichenberg 

Book  Week  p5  (spring  children’s  issue) 
My  7  ’67  220w 

“A  different  kind  of  drawing — soft  and 
misty  instead  of  sharp  and  neat — adorns  To 
Sing  a  Song  as  Big  as  Ireland.  .  .  .  With 
Hogan  the  leprechaun  looking  like  a  glorified 
stage  Irishman,  this  book  .  .  .  often  has  a 
kind  of  Irishness  too  cute  for  20th-century 
words.  However,  there  is  a  lilt  in  its  gentle 
story  as  little  Terence  finds  the  unexpected 
way  to  his  heart’s  desire.”  Rod  Nordell 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pB2  My  4 
’67  lOOw 


Reviewed  by  E.  M.  Graves 

Commonweal  86:294  My  26  ’67  30w 

Horn  Bk  43:457  Ag  ’67  80w 

“[Terence’s  adventures]  are  recounted  with 
a  pseudo-Gaelic  lilt  which  is  occasionally 
forced  but  generally  successful.  Joseph  Low’s 
drawings,  whose  rich  mellow  tones  appear  on 
every  spread,  are  exceptionally  good.  Their 
strength  and  charm  rescue  the  hook  whenever 
it  threatens  to  slip  into  saccharine  blarney. 
All  in  all,  a  handsome  tale  for  the  tellin’  or 
the  readin’.”  M.  A.  Dorsey 

Library  J  92:1727  Ap  16  ’67  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  M.  F.  O’Connell 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  pt  2,  p51  My  7  ’67  80w 


ZIMMERMAN,  FRANKLiN  B.  Henry  Purcell, 
1659-1695;  his  life  and  times.  429p  pi  $15 
St  Martins 

B  or  92  Purcell,  Henry  67-14079 

The  author  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  details 
of  the  English  composer’s  life  and  relate  them 
"to  the  political  and  social  background  of  the 
period.”  (Library  J)  Bibliography.  Index  of  Pur¬ 
cell’s  music.  Index. 


“[This  collection]  is  uneven,  but  It  is  still  a 
warm  and  illuminating  book  to  have  at  hand  in 
interpreting  the  man’s  words.  In  general,  his 
admirers  try  a  little  too  hard  to  portray  Bon- 
hoeifer  as  gentle,  kind,  friendly,  and  a  cheerful 
companion,  almost  as  if  he  had  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  might  not  be.  The  cattiness  of 
his  sister-in-law  about  the  faults  of  the  Bon- 
hoefCer  family  is  refreshing.  Professor  Paul 
Lehmann’s  testimonial  is  a  little  too  theological 
and,  perhaps,  devotional,  although  no  authority 
on  Bonhoeffer  in  this  country  is  to  be  more 
closely  heeded.  Many  of  tlie  selections,  which 
in  their  totality  cover  his  entire  life,  are  re¬ 
served,  sharp  in  detail,  and  moving.”  Michael 
Novak 

Book  Week  p5  F  19  ’67  900w 
Choice  4:694  S  ’67  70w 

“The  vignettes  are  sketchy  and  impression¬ 
istic,  and  the  effort  to  place  them  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  sequence  is  not  altogether  successful.  Yet 
...  it  is  remarkable  that  after  more  than  20 
years  so  many  vivid  recollections  remain.  The 
composite  portrait  painted  with  these  raw  ma¬ 
terials  is  that  of  a  shado-wy  figure  Illumined 
only  In  spots  by  slender  shafts  of  light.”  W.  E. 
Hull 

Christian  Century  84:920  J1  12  '67  650w 
Reviewed  by  Melvin  Maddocks 

Christian  Science  Monitor  pl6  Mr  9  ’67 

380w 


"This  little  volume  consists  of  ‘personal  Im¬ 
pressions  and  accounts  which  both  illumine  the 
person  of  Bonhoeffer  and  fill  in  the  background 
against  which  he  worked  and  suffered.  .  .  . 
[They]  merit  the  respect  and  attention  of 
everyone  concerned  with  the  problems  of  good 
and  evil  in  a  time  of  great  turmoil.”  J.  A. 
Clarke 

Library  J  92:108  Ja  1  ’67  120w 
Reviewed  by  Jaroslav  Pellkan 

Sat  R  50:30  Mr  18  ’67  340w 
TLS  p252  Mr  23  ’67  60w 


Reviewed  by  R.  P.  Young 

Best  Sell  27:297  N  1  ’67  310w 

“This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  projected 
trilogy.  Volume  one  [Henry  Purcell:  1669-1695; 
an  Analytical  Catalogue  of  his  Music]  .  .  . 
appeared  in  1963.  The  third  volume  will  deal 
with  the  great  English  composer’s  music.  .  .  . 
The  most  comprehensive  biography  of  Purcell 
to  date  this  is  highly  recommended  to  all 
Restoration  scholars  and  musicologists.”  B.  D. 
liGiirv 

Library  J  92:3644  O  15  ’67  IlOw 

“Professor  Zimmerman  is  the  creator  of  an 
analytical  catalogue  of  Purcell’s  music  of  great 
thoroughness.  In  his  researches  for  this  scholar¬ 
ly  production  he  accumulated  a  great  deal  of 
documentary  material  impinging  on  the  com¬ 
poser’s  life.  Unfortunately,  Purcell’s  biography 
is  minimal:  the  known  facts  and  the  psy¬ 
chological  indications  of  what  [Purcell]  was 
like  as  a  man  could  be  'written  in  a  school 
exercise-book.  .  .  .  The  early  chapters  [of  this 
volume]  especially  are  exasperating  to  read  .  .  . 
because  of  repeated  admissions  that  there  is  a 
total  lack  of  firm  evidence.  .  .  .  The  prefaces 
to  publications  of  Purcell’s  music,  .  .  .  official 
lists  from  the  Abbey  archives,  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncements  and  indeed  a  whole  appendix  full 
of  documents  .  .  .  constitute  the  value  of  the 
book,  though  the  changing  political  situation 
during  the  three  reigns  and  its  bearing  on  the 
social  life  of  London  is  well  reflected  in  the 
narrative  of  Purcell’s  career.  Any  discussion  of 
the  music  is  incidental.” 

TLS  p792  S  7  ’67  500w 


ZIMMERMANN,  WOLF-DIETER,  ed.  I  knew 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  ed.  by  Wolf-Dieter  Zim- 
mermann  and  Ronald  Gregor  Smith:  tr.  from 
the  German  by  ICathe  Gregor  Smith.  238p  pi 
$4.95  Harper 


B  or  92  Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich 


67-11602 


This  anthology  is  -written  by  the  theologian  s 
family,  friends,  students  and  colleagues,  among 
them  “Eberhard  Bethge,  Wolf-Dieter  Zimmer- 
mann,  Helmut  Gollwitzer.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  [and]  Paul  Lehmann  .  .  . 
Bonhoeffer  is  shown  here  from  his  childhood, 
through  his  seminary  days  at  ’Tilbingen  and  his 
year  in  New  York,  and  up  to  his  murder  in  1945 
by  the  S.S.  at  Flossenburg  concentration  camp.’ 


2INKIN,  TAYA.  Challenges  in  India.  248p  $6.50 
Walker  &  co. 

915.4  India  67-23054 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  India  (BRD  1966) 
“includes  profiles  of  Nehru  and  Shastri,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  which  face  their  po¬ 
litical  successors.  Some  of  the  main  themes 
covered  are;  India’s  leaders;  young  Indians: 
the  changing  position  of  women;  corruption; 
the  position  of  India’s  fifty  million  Muslim  mi¬ 
nority;  the  expansion  of  the  steel  industry;  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  the  possibilities  of  the  new  in¬ 
dependent  co-operative  systems.”  (Economist) 
Some  of  the  material  previously  appeared  in 
The  Economist,  The  Manchester  Guardian  and 
other  journals.  Index. 


Economist  221:270  O  15  ’66  9nw 

“Taya  Zinkin  has  been  an  intimate  observer 
of  the  Indian  scene  since  1945.  She  has  written 
about  and  lectured  widely  on  the  changes  result¬ 
ing  from  independence.  This  book  is  based  on  a 
1964  visit  to  India,  but  much  of  its  special  value 
lies  in  the  comparison  she  makes  with  her 
earlier  years  of  residence.  .  .  .  Her  account  is  a 
penetrating  one  of  India’s  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Her  style  is  easygoing  and  conversa¬ 
tional,  her  story  pithy  and  mature  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  sensitive  problem:  India’s  ability  to 
survive  its  difficulties.  Highly  recommended  for 
the  general  reader.”  R.  S,  Dillon 

Library  J  92:2934  S  1  ’67  120w 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  Hugh- Jones 

New  Statesman  72:842  D  2  ’66  160w 

“[Mrs.  Zlnkin’s  writings]  express  a  faith  In 
India’s  future  which,  on  the  latest  showing,  is 
still  capable  of  withstanding  the  strains  that 
threaten  to  break  it.  .  .  .  The  pieces  on  Shastri, 
corruption  and  steel  are  very  well  done;  the 
remainder,  apart  from  ‘What  India  Could  be 
Like’,  are  rather  slap-dash.  The  ‘Young  Indians’ 
however,  may  be  recommended  for  its  psy¬ 
chological  penetration  into  the  Indian  Intellec¬ 
tual’s  ‘guilty  secret’,  caste.  There  must  be  few 
even  among  specialists  on  India,  who  will  not 
obtain  new  information  and  fresh  insights  from 
this  book.  ...  It  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading, 
in  view  of  the  grimness  of  her  subject,  to  say 
that  she  is  a  very  entertaining  -writer;  but  there 
is  a  gaiety  about  her  approach  to  life  that  even 
India  cannot  suppress.” 

TLS  plll4  D  1  '66  S50w 
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ZINKINi  TAYA.  The  story  of  Gandhi;  U.  by 
Robert  Hales.  lyOp  $3.60  Criterion  bks. 

B  or  92  Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand — ■ 
Juvenile  literature  66-22774 

A  biography  of  the  Indian  statesman  based 
largely  on  his  autobiography.  The  Story  of 
My  Experiments  with  Truth  (BRD  1949).  Index. 
“Grades  seven  to  ten.’’  (Librai’y  J) 


“This  Gandhi  biography  is  no  better  than 
the  one  for  the  same  age  level  by  Jeanette 
Eaton  IGandhi,  Fighter  Without  a  Sword,  BRh) 
1950].  .  .  .  [However,]  Zlnkin  (a  noted  writer 
for  adults  on  Indian  affairs)  conveys  ideals 
and  motivations  more  clearly  .  .  .  [and  he] 
seems  to  stress  the  flght  against  caste  and 
race  prejudice.  .  .  .  Format  and  Illustrations 
are  satisfactoi-y.  ”  Betty  Henderson 

Library  J  92:900  F  16  *67  90w  [TA] 
“[This]  is  a  clear,  direct  and  painstaking  ac¬ 
count  of  [Gandhi’s]  life  with  honest  attempts 
to  present  his  failings  as  well  as  the  qualities 
which  made  him  great.” 

TLS  p516  Je  17  ’66  60w 


ZINN,  HOWARD,  ed.  New  Deal  thought  431p 
$8.50;  pa  $2.75  Bobbs 

320.973  U.S.— History— 1933-1945.  U.S.— So. 

cial  policy  66-16755 

“This  volume  presents  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  New  Deal  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  formulating  and  administering  it,  and  also 
those  who  were  criticizing  it  for  going  either 
too  far  or  not  far  enougii.  .  .  .  The  selections 
.  .  .  range  from  political  declarations  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  an  analysis  of  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farm  worker  by  Carey  McWilliams.” 
(Nation)  Annotated  bibliography.  Index. 


“In  his  interesting  and  provocative  Introduc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  [Zinn]  seems  to  be  berating  Roosevelt 
for  not  doing  in  the  1930’s  what  needs  to  be 
done  today.  .  .  .  He  is  clearly  sympathetic  with 
liberal  and  radical  critics  of  the  New  Deal.  .  .  . 
This  collection  is  more  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  than  [B.]  Sternsher’s  The  New  Deal: 
Doctrines  and  Democracy.  .  .  .  Zinn's  book  is 
a  challenging,  refreshing  one.  .  .  .  Recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  upper  level  courses  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  political  science.” 

Choice  4:474  Je  ’67  190w 
Reviewed  by  H.  M.  Christman 

Nation  204:508  Ap  17  ’67  120w 


ZiNN,  HOWARD.  Vietnam:  the  logic  of  with¬ 
drawal.  131p  $4.95  Beacon  press 
327.73  Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961-  .  U.S.- 
Foreign  relations — Vietnam.  Vietnam — For¬ 
eign  relations— U.S.  67-14112 


.  A  criticism  of  “America’s  military  presence 
m  Vietnam.  .  .  .  L'i'ne  author]  analyzes,  and 
finds .  unjustifiable,  the  human  cost  of  our  re¬ 
maining  in  [Vietnam].  .  .  .  [He  describes  U.S. 
policy]  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Japanese,  the 
American  Negro,  [and]  people  in  other  parts 
ot  the  world.  ...  In  his  concluding  chapter, 
Zinn_  offers  a  speech  which  he  proposes  that 
President  [Johnson]  deliver,  announcing  and 
explaining  to  tne  nation  and  the  world  our 
military  withdrawal  from  the  war.” 
(Publisher’s  note)  Parts  of  this  book  have 
b^een  published  m  somewhat  different  form  in 
Commonweal,  The  Nation,  The  Register- 
Leader  and  Ramparts.  Index. 


critique  of  American  involvement  in 
V^tnam  .  .  .  _  pi-esents  a  clearly  argued  case  for 
what  most  critics  of  the  Vietnamese  war  believe 
but  will  not  say — that  Arnerica  should  withdraw 
...  [Zinn]  ^examines  the  moral  issues, 
;;  •,  •  P®®>al  theory  that  the  conilict  is 

caused  by  North  Vietnamese  aggression  .  .  . 
land]  _  argues  that  the  consequences  either  of 
crushing  Communism  in  Vietnam,  or  of  creating 
a  unified  Communist  state  in  that  country  are 
neither  obvious  nor  predictable,  and  that 
neither  the  security  of  America  nor  the  stability 
South-East  Asia  can  be  shown  to  depend  in 
any  significant  way  on  either  outcome, 
ihere  seem  to  me  two  evident  weaknesses 'in 

some  extent  im- 
«■  failure  to  examine  in 
suftcient  depth  the  grounds  for  America’s 
failure  in  ^Vietnam.  .  .  .  The  second  major 
weakness  is  Zinn’s.  naivete  in  discussing  the 
outcraie  of  American  withdrawal.”  D  P 
Gauthier 


Canadian  Forum  47:1821  N  ’67  1250w 
Choice  4:1180  D  ’67  130w 


Reviewed  by  S.  R.  Davis 

Christian  Science  Monitor  p7  My  25  ’67 
190w 


Reviewed  by  Collin  Clark 

Library  J  92:784  F  15  ’67  160w 
“In  this  slim,  closely  reasoned  book,  Howard 
Zinn  of  Boston  University  escalates  his  thought 
from  an  analysis  of  foreign  criticism  and  in¬ 
terior  disillusion  with  the  United  States’  war 
in  Vietnam  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘the  sanity 
of  unilateral  withdrawal  is  that  it  makes  the 
end  of  the  war  independent  of  anyone’s  con¬ 
sent  but  our  own.  It  is  clean-cut,  it  is  swift, 
it  is  right.’  ...  .  'rhe  book  contains  a  compact, 
accurate  history  of  the  United  States’  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam,  which  few  realize  goes  back 
to  1950.  ...  It  also  analyzes  American  sino- 
phobia.  .  .  .  Zinn’s  analyses  of  Japanese  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  war  are  particularly  probing,  and 
his  chronicling  of  the  civilian  casualties  a 
powerful  moral  argument.” 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p38  Je  11  ’67  280w 
New  Yorker  43:179  S  9  ’67  150w 
“Mr.  Zinn’s  experiences  as  an  air  force  bom¬ 
bardier  in  the  Second  World  War  gave  him  an 
interest  in  history  but.  as  his  book  shows, 
little  talent  for  it.  .  .  .  There  is  not  much  logic 
in  The  Logic  of  Withdrawal:  Mr.  Zinn  is  'a 
civil  rights  activist’  and  knows  what  he  thinks, 
but  he  does  not  contribute  to  the  argumenL” 
TLS  p431  My  25  ’67  lOUw 


ZINNES,  HARRIET.  An  eye  for  an  I;  poems; 
with  drawings  by  Margit  Beck  [and  others]. 
57p  $3.75;  pa  $2  Folder  eds,  325  E.  57th  st. 
New  York  22,  N.T. 

811  66-20913 

A  collection  of  more  than  fifty  poems.  Some 
of  the  poems  have  appeared  in  various  literai’y 
periodicals. 


Echoes  of  surrealism  and  Dada  are  found  in 
Zinnes’  poetry;  oddly  sentimental  housewlfei-y 
and  motherhood  are  occasionally  evldenL  .  .  . 
[However  she  is]  lather  effective  with  her  use 
of  colors  and  imagery.  .  .  .  Not  enough  fine 
stuff  here  to  recommend  even  to  large  poetry 
collections.  Typographically,  the  book  has  in¬ 
terest  but  Is  not  John  Cage.” 

Choice  4:425  .Te  ’67  70w 


At  ner  best,  in  Electronic  Music  I,  II,  and 
III,  Harriet  Zinnes  combines  wit,  a  tight 
organic  form,  and  meaningful  surrealism.  .  .  . 
But  other  [poems]  are  curiously  palindromic,  as 
“  the  surrealism  were  static  with  undecided 
possibilities.  .  .  .  Elsewhere,  words,  lines,  and 
stanzas  ought  to  be  pruned  away,  ,  ,  .  Among 
the  properly  subordinated  Illustrations,  Rau¬ 
schenberg’s  Oracle  centers  the  Electronic  Music 
poems  on  their  proper  -wall,  and  the  work  of 
Beck,  Priedensohn.  Blaine,  Stamoa,  and 
Solomon  helps  locate  the  reader  in  Mrs.  Zinnes’ s 
gallery.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  stimulating 
work  in  progress.’  ”  D.  W.  Baker 
Poetry  109:402  Mr  ’67  320w 


ZIOLKOWSKI,  THEODORE.  The  novels  of 
Herma,nn  Hesse;  a  study  in  theme  and  struc- 
tuie.  375p  $7.60  Princeton  univ.  press 
833  Hesse,  Hermann  65-10844 

Princeton  Univer- 
intellectual  back- 
f  J  which  Hesse  emerged,  studying  his 
attitude  toward  such  writers  and  thiAkers 
M  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky,  Jung  [and  an- 

In  German  Roman- 
ticism  and  Orient^  philosophy.  Concentrating 
H^se  s_  six  rnajor  novels,  the  study  shows 
how  Hesse  s  main  themes  developed  from  his 

reality  during  World 
confrontation  of  ideal  and  exlst- 
the  theme  of  Hesse’s  works  and 
makes  possible  .  .  .  parallels  to  the  works  of 
Ri?ke  contemporari^  as  Gide.  Thomas  Mann, 
of  others.  These  critical  analyses 

of  his  novels  yield  .  .  .  new  evaluations  of  The 

Narziss  and  Gold- 
immd,  and  The  Glass  Bead  Game,  and  also 
Important  aspects  of  the 
Sdel  (Publisher’s  note) 

index  of  works  by  Hesse  and  general  Index. 


fioiJ  iv  uuujvj  IS  a  real  contribution  to  the 
coniparative  literature.  .  .  .  TThe  an- 
primarily  address  "himself  to 

hMte^^to'^£iSu^®‘+u  although,  one  must 
Hasten  to  add,  the  latter  wifi  be  richly  re- 
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warded  for  the  time  spent  In  working  his 
way  through  this  book.  lather  it  is  written 
with  the  general  reader  in  mind  and  Icontains] 

,  .  .  two  excellent  Indices.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
books  which  a  reviewer  can  recommend  so 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reseiyatlons  as 
this  one,  and  its  author  is  to  be  congratihated 
on  a  job  well  done.  It  is  a  must -not  only  for 
every  student  of  modern  German  literature  but 
for  anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  novel.”  K.  W.  Jonas 

Mod  Lang  J  50:175  Mr  66  2400w 
“Some  of  Ziolkowski’s  .  .  .  remarks  are 

decidedly  .  .  .  controversial.  .  .  .  LThisi  is  a 
carefully  written  book.  The  number  of  factiml 
errors  is  almost  negligible.  .  .  ,  IHowever,  me 
author's]  occasional  venture  into  onomasucs 
is  somewhat  less  than  successful.  .  .  .  For 
Ziolkowski,  Hermann  Hesse  is  a  writer  and 
not  just  a  German  writer.  His  study  addresses 
Itself  not  to  the  Germanist  but  to  the  serious 
and  sensitive  student  of  literature.  Hesse  s 
major  works  are  carefully  analyzed  ana  mean¬ 
ingfully  related  thematically  and  structurally 
to  the  present  and  the  past.  Shortcomings  not¬ 
withstanding,  this  is  a  brilliant,  infomiative 
and  delightfully  provocative  book  employing  a 
methodology  well  worth  emulating.  It  wUl  be 
widely  read  and  warmly  acclaimed.  Hesse 
would  have  approved.”  Joseph  Mileck 
wouia  g^.276  P  ^67  2650w 


ZIPORYN,  MARVIN,  jt.  auth.  Bom  to  raise 
hell.  See  Altman.  J. 


ZOHAR,  MICHEL  BAR-.  See  Bar-Zohar,  M. 


ZOLOTOW,  CHARLOTTE.  If  it  „weren;t  for 
j^ou;  pictures  by  Ben  Shecter.  32p  $3.95;  to 
libs  &  schools  $3.79  Harper  66-16682 

“An  older  brother,  not  very  big  himself, 
ruminates  about  his  sibling:  if  it  weren’t  for  him 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  would  be  possible., 
(Sat  B.)  “Preschool  to  kindergarten.  (Li¬ 
brary  J)  _ 

“Charlotte  Zolotow’s  wonderful  memories  of 
the  pleasures  and  quarrels  of  childhwd.  Ben 
Shecter’s  illustrations  in  full  color.  This  new 
artist  should  have  a  brilliant  career.”  E.  M. 

Graves  Commonweal  84:287  My  27  '66  60w 
“rThel  weak  ending  certainly  does  not  offset 
all  the  reasons  given  for  the  child  preferring 
not  to  have  a  baby  brother.  5 

A  Baby  Sister  for  Frances  [BRD  19651  and 
several  others  handle  the  sibling  problem  suc¬ 
cessfully  where  this  picture  book  fails.  Book 
Review  Advisory  Com.  .  _ 

Library  J  91:3254  Je  16  66  90w 

Reviewed  by  Janet  Malcolrn 

New  Yorker  42:235  D  17  66  160w 
“In  a  read-aloud  picture  book  for  the  very 
young,  the  author  casts  a  percipient  eye  on 
dethronement,  and  her  bland  humor  is  echoed 
in  the  illustrations.  .  .  .  But,  the  catalogue  of 
only-child  delights  concludes,  I  d  have  to  be 
alone  with  the  grownups  if  it  weren  t  for  you. 
Zena  Sutherland 

Sat  R  49:61  O  22  ’66  70w 


ZUCKER,  NORMAN  L.  George  W.  Norris: 
gentle  knight  of  American  democracy.  186p  $5 
Univ.  of  Ill.  press 

B  or  92  Norris,  George  William  66-10060 
The  author  attempts  a  “critical  evaluation  of 
Senator  Norris’s  political  philosophy  and  legis¬ 
lative  achievement,  relate  to  the  twentieth- 
century  American  political  reform  tradition.  .  .  . 
Although  nominally  a  Republican  until  his  In¬ 
dependent  candidacy  in  1936,  [the  Senator]  de¬ 
fied  Republican  party  policy  on  many  occasions 
and  ultimately  emerged  as  an  .  .  .  advocate  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  New  D^l. 
(Publisher’s  note)  A  section  of  chapter  four 
and  chapter  five  have  appeared  in  Nebraska 
Historv;  portions  of  chapter  six  in  The  Progres¬ 
sive.  Chronology.  Bibliography.  Index. 

Reviewed  bv  Arthur  Mann 
"-  Am  Hist  R  72:1114  Ap  ’67  650w 

■RAviewed  bv  W  W.  Shannon 
Reviewe^b^^vv^^j  R  61:620  Je  ’67  800w 

“The  book  rests  almost  entirely  upon  pub¬ 
lished  material-s— largely  NoitIs’  articles  and  his 
speeches  in  tlie  Congressional  Record.  The  re¬ 


sult  is  a  surmnary  of  what  NoiTis  had  to  say 
upon  various  topics,  but  the  I'hetoric  is  taken 
at  face  value  and  the  level  of  analysis  dpes  not 
go  beyond  Norris’  autobiography  (Fighting 
Liberal  [BRD  19451).  .  .  .  Serious  .students  will 
have  to  consult  [Richard]  Lowitt  s  full-scale 
biography,  George  W,  Norris:  The  Making  of  a 
Progressive,  1861-1912  [BRD  1964].” 

Choice  3:955  D  ’66  lOOw 
“Although  the  author’s  bias  in  favor  of  his 
subject  is  evident  throughout  the  book,  his 
treatment  is  by  no  means  uncritical.  He  .is 
particularly  effective  in  his  discussion  of  Norns 
attitude  toward  political  parties.  .  .  .  Thp 
essentially  topical  organization  of  the  book 
prevents  the  author  from  developing  a  well- 
rounded  portrait  of  his  subject,  and  at  times  he 
appears  to  be  a  trifle  lofty  and  arbitrary  in  his 
judgments.  But  in  general  he  succeeds  in  relat¬ 
ing  Norris  to  ‘the  Twentieth-century  American 
political  reform  tradition,’  and  he  lias  produced 
a  work  that  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  seek  to 
understand  either  Norris  or  progressivism.  ’ 
J.  C.  Olson 

J  Am  Hist  63:629  D  ’66  400w 
“A  careful  study  .  .  .  based  upon  original 
sources,  particularly  upon  George  W.  Norris’s 
own  papers,  this  work  makes  a  valuable  .con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  20th-century  America.’ 
H.  M.  Burns 

Library  J  91:2482  My  15  ’66  190w 
“[This]  narrative  is  little  more  than  a  ca,m- 
paign  biography  with  footnotes.  .  .  .  What 
matters  in  a  study  of  Norris  is  how  he  exerci-sed 
his  influence  in  Congress  and  why  he  was  able 
to  turn  political  independence  into  legislative 
effectiveness.  Zucker’s  method  sheds  little  light 
on  this  question  because  he  has  not  ranged 
widely  enough  in  available  manuscript  sources 
nor  explored  theoretical  works  which  explain 
the  intricacies  of  the  legislative  process.  .  .  . 
If  this  book  was  designed  to  advance  the  his¬ 
torical  understanding  of  George  Norris  or  in¬ 
dicate  why  he  occupies  an  honored  place  among 
the  heroes  of  American  liberalism,  it  must  be 
judged  a  failure.” 

Yale  R  56:VIII  O  ’66  430w 


ZUCKERMAN,  SIR  SOLLY.  Scientists  and 
war;  the  Impact  of  science  on  military  and 
civil  affairs.  l77p  $4.95  Harper 
301.24  Science  and  civilization.  War  and 
civilization  67-11333 

The  “chief  scientific  adviser  to  the  British 
Government  has  brought  together  seven  of  his 
essays  dealing  with  important  Issues  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  public  policy.  He  traces  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  military  men  and  scientists, 
showing  how  science  has  become  a  crucial  fac¬ 
tor  in  warfare.  He  rejects  nuclear  war, 
whether  limited  or  total,  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  and  he  questions  the  theory  that  mili¬ 
tary  research  Is  the  best  way  to  advance  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology.”  (Library  J)  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Edelson 

Book  Week  p4  Ap  9  ’67  650w 
Choice  4:1180  D  ’67  160w 
Economist  221:266  O  15  '66  240w 
“This  Is  an  Important  well  written  book, 
which  unfortunately  will  find  a  smaller  audi¬ 
ence  than  it  deserves.  .  .  .  The  scientist.  Sir 
Solly  argues,  needs  freedom  to  do  his  work, 
yet  ironically  science  determines  the  Issues  on 
which  citizens  can  exercise  freedom  of  choice. 
This  Imposes  restrictions  on  a  free  society. 
Since  the  progress  of  science  affects  all  people 
this  is  a  book  for  all  libraries.”  Plarold 
Fruchtbaum 

Library  J  92:786  P  15  ’67  160w 
“The  chapters  of  this  book  are  mainly  ad¬ 
dresses  given  to  universities  or  to  milltarj' 
colleges:  they  must  therefore  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  security  checks  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  spirit  of  Zuckerman’s  writings  cannot 
have  gone  unaffected.  It  is  a  most  Impersonal 
book:  hardly  any  names  are  mentioned.  .  .  . 
We  have  in  Zuckerman  the  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  someone  who  knows  all  the  facts  not 
generally  available  for  reasons  of  security  and 
who  can  think  about  them  in  a  scientific  and 
sensible  way.  .  .  .  This  most  important  book 
deserves  to  be  read  by  more  Intelligent  and 
humane  people  than  Chiefs  of  Staff.  ...  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  value  to  people  who  are 
opposed  to  war  than  to  those  who  wish  to 
wage  it.”  J.  D.  Bernal 

New  Statesman  72:173  J1  29  ’66  lOSOw 
Reviewed  by  H.  W.  Baldwin 

N  Y  Times  Bk  R  p63  N  5  ’67  120w 
New  Yorker  43:151  Je  10  ’67  160w 
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ZUCKERMAN,  SIR  SOLLY— CowWwMed 

“This  book  is  Important.  .  .  .  [Its  basic 
signiflcance  stems]  from  the  ideas  it  contains 
and  from  the  place  it  takes  in  the  continuing 
Anglo-American  dialogue  on  science  policy.  .  .  . 
Here  [the  author]  is  bringing  up  to  date  the 
discussion  begun  in  the  1930’s  by  J.  D.  Bernal 
on  one  side  and  Michael  Polanyi  on  the  other. 
In  insisting  that  science  has  social  consequences 
and  is  amenable  to  planning,  Zuckerman  is  in 
the  Bernal  tradition.  But  he  sees  that  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States  planning  came  to 
science  in  the  service  of  freedom  and  democracy 
as  traditionally  constituted  rather  than  in  the 
service  of  a  Marxian  revolution.  Indeed,  with¬ 
out  making  this  book  a  polemic,  he  deflates 
many  of  the  favorite  positions  of  [Sir  Charles 
Snow].  Snow's  views  on  Lindeman  versus 
Tizard,  the  moral  unneutrality  of  science,  and 
the  possession  of  prescience  by  scientists  as  a 
group  fall  under  Zuckerman’s  skepticism.  Many 
of  the  confusing  and  unnecessary  detours  into 
which  one  of  the  great  debates  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  diverted  are  thus  closed  off.  .  .  . 
This  distillation  of  the  experience  of  a  crucial 
generation  gives  a  wide  audience  a  chance  for 
informed  reflection.”  A.  H.  Dupree 

Science  157:1027  S  1  '67  650w 

TLS  p699  Ag  4  '66  600w 


ZUKOFSKY,  LOUIS.  All.  the  collected  short 
poems,  1956-1964.  96p  $4.50  Norton 
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66-18078 


This  IS  a  companion  volume  to  All.  the  Col¬ 
lected.  Short  Poems,  1923-1958  IBRD  1965)  and 
contains  the  balance  of  the  poet’s  short  poems 
up  to  1964,  most  of  which  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  “little  magazines  and  out-of-the-way 
presses  (Jargon  Books,  Trobar  Books,  the  Wild 
Hawthorn  Press  at  Edinburgh,  etc.).”  (Critic) 
Index  of  first  lines  and  titles. 


[Zukofsky]  Is  one  of  the  best  poets  writing 
m  America  today — has  perhaps  been  the  best 
for  many  years.  .  .  .  IHis]  poetry  .  .  .  has 
me  non-necessary  necessity  of  classic  art. 
B^ecause  it  is,  you  can  say  it  had  to  be,  but 
there  is  never  any  sense  of  the  poet  being  driv¬ 
en  to  It.  He  remains  both  modest  and  free  in 
the  classic  liberality  of  the  man  who  does  not 
have  to  be  a  prophet.  And  who  realizes  that 
one  life  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  one 
man.  .  .  .  He  knows  that  only  when  you  ac- 
cept  the  whole,  thing  will  evil  be  reduced  to 
Pl?-,ce  in  it.  whereas  those  who  start 
with  the  evil  and  never  get  beyond  it,  never  find 
me  whole.  .  .  .  His  poems  do  not  make  sense 
except  as  part  of  the  whole  creation  that  exists 
precisely  lor  love,  for  free,  for  nothing,  un¬ 
necessary.  Thomas  Merton 

Critic  25:69  F  '67  2000w 

Reviewed  by  Louis  Simpson 

Harper  235:90  Ag  '67  90w 

“The  two-year  overlap  in  volumes  is  not  ex- 
rSPi"  ,1®..  much  else  in  or  about  these 
poems.  The  la.ter  poems  are  as  hermetic  and 
pretentiously  slight  as  the  earlier  ones  Thev 
are  short,  narrow  and  not  straight.  People 
care  or  don  t  care  about  Zukofsky.  I  don’t  If 
.  .  -  you  re  one  of  the  pro-Zukofskys.  .  you’ll 
want  to  read  his  book.  If  not,  mavbe  you’ll 

Do?othy  CuEey*  Hi®  enthusiasts.” 

Library  J  91:5979  D  1  ’66  lOOw 

Reviewed  by  Hayden  Carruth 
Poetry  110:420  S  ’67  600w 

“Zukofsky’ s  work  belongs  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  poetry,  alongside  that  of  William 
Williams.  Difficult  and  complex  because 
down®  manner  In  which  they  have  been  pared 
down  to  fundamental  images,  rhythms  and 
sounds,  the  poems  [here]  T  .  .  ha%^e  a  lv?ic 
,Si?ecf<fr®^^^  surpassed  in  modern  writiifg.” 
Sat  R  50:39  P  11  ’67  lOOw 


ZWART,  PIET.  Piet  Zwart;  editor:  Fridolin 
MUller;  Introd:  Peter  F.  Althaus  [English 
version:  D.  Q.  Stephenson]  (Documents  in 
the  visual  arts)  112p  il  col  U  $10  Hastings 
house 

741.9  Printing  66-31985 

A  collection  of  the  Dutch  artist’s  typogra¬ 
phical  specimens  from  1921  to  1931  demonstrat¬ 
ing  his  “use  of  asymmetrical  balance,  formats 
of  visual  tensions,  and  ’brutal’  legibility.” 
(Choice)  The  text  is  in  Glerman,  English  and 
French. 


‘  [Zwart’s  ’aim]  was  to  make  typography  a 
dynamic  art,  to  give  it  the  freedom  inlierent 
m  the  fine  arts.  .  ,  .  An  indispensible  source 
for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  typographic 
perspective  on  Zwart.” 

Choice  4:528  Jl”67  90w 


Piet  Zwart  who  has  won  high  honors  in 
Europe  for  his  typographical  output  favors 
both  confusion  and  beauty  if  one  is  to  judge 
his  life’s  work  on  the  selections  in  this  book. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  examples  of  his  work  are  just 
too  busy,  if  not  amateurish  in  the  sense  of 
loeing  overdone.  The  best  examples  are  the  ones 
m  color  which  show  pages  of  type  specimens. 
Perhaps  Zwart’s  use  of  both  fragile  and  very 
heavy  type  faces  is  the  reason,  at  least  to  an 
American  used  to  a  distinctive  ad  style,  why 
Zwart ,  falls.  For  graphic  arts  and  fine  arts 
collections  only.”  A.  E.  Brooks 

Library  J  91:4941  O  15  ’66  leOw 


ZWEIG.  ARNULF.  ed.  &  tr.  Philosophical  cor¬ 
respondence,  1759-99.  See  Kant,  1. 


ZWEIG,  MICHAEL.  The  idea  of  a  world 
university;  ed.  with  a  foreword  by  Harold 
Taylor.  204p  $7  Southern  Ill.  imiv.  press 
370.19  Education,  Higher.  International 
education  66-17970 

“This  book  is  .  aimed  at  illuminating  the 
rationale  and  history  of  twentieth-century 
efforts  to  establish  a  world  imiversity.”  (Pref) 
Bibliography.  Index. 

“In  its  recital  of  proposals  for  a  world  uni- 
yersity.,^  the  book  reveals  a  characteristically 
centrist  amalgam  of  utopian  idealism  and 
organization -mindedness.  ,  ,  The  never-ques¬ 

tioned  assumption  is  that  established  bureau¬ 
cracies,  no  matter  how  shadowy  or  ineffectual, 
are  to  be  taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 

that  this  scheme  is 
-an,  for  so  are  most  good  ideas,  but  that  in 
1967  it  no  longer  seems  like  a  very  imaginative 
form  of  utopianism.”  L.  R.  Veysev 

Am  Scholar  36:686  autumn  '’67  600w 
Reviewed  by  E.  U.  Condon 

Bui  Atomic  Sci  23:34  O  ’67  750w 
drearn  of  a  world  university  may  be 
just  that— a  dream  for  the  Utopians.  But  the 
conceptualization  necessary  for  the  projection 
umversi.ty.  has  practical  bearing  on 
existing  parochial  and  national 
J^^'tijtions.  Zweig  dreams,  projects  and  re- 

Christian  Century  84:209  F  16  ’67  40w 
Reviewed  by  Jim  Ranz 

Library  J  92:2153  Je  1  ’67  150w 
‘“rhe  book  contains  a  clear  and  well-docu- 
mented  account,  of  proposals  to  found  inter- 
imtmnal  universitms  and  of  actual  experiments 
m  international  higher  education.  .  .  .  The 
SoSt®®  .of  those  who  advocate  a  world  uni¬ 
versity  IS  beyond  reproach.  They  want 

misrm^^erstlnd®n?^‘^°’^®’'  tensions;  to  diminish 
coSfttencp  ^  promote  peaceful 

likely  to  accomplish  this?  And  are  our  exist¬ 
ing,  universities  defective  because  they  allow 
corrupt  the  truth  in  way’s  which 
a  world  university  would  not  allow''  Anyone 
W’ho  ,advocates  (rather  than  just  de^ribesf 
experiments,  m  world  universities  miist  exmnfne 

“.l‘So2?.n‘So“ 

Science  156:497  Ap  28  ’67  950w 


Subject  and  Title  Index 
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ABC.  Matthiesen,  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Aaron  ben  Moses,  ha-Levi,  of  Starosel’ye 
Jacobs.  Li.  Seeker  of  unity.  (O  67) 

Abduction  ,  , 

Weiner,  M!.  Matters  of  felony.  (Je  ’67) 

Abelard,  Pierre  ,  , 

Hamilton,  B.  H61oise.  (Ap  67) 

Abernathy,  Louie 

Juvenile  literature 

Jackson,  R.  B.  Remarkable  ride  of  the  Aber¬ 
nathy  boys.  (D  ’67) 

Abernathy,  Temple 

Juvenile  literature 

Jackson,  R.  B.  Remarkable  ride  of  the  Aber¬ 
nathy  boys.  (D  ’67) 

About  eggs  and  creatures  that  hatch  from 
them.  Uhl,  M.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

About  us.  Aaron,  C.  (O  ’67) 

Abraham  Lincoln  brigade.  Landis,  A.  H.  (Ag 
*67) 

Absorbent  mind.  Montessori.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  .  „  , .  ~  „  ts 

Absurd  hero  in  American  Action.  Galloway,  D. 

D.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Abuse  of  power.  Draper,  T.  (N  67) 

Academic  freedom  .  „  .  ^ 

Manler,  E..  ed.  Academic  freedom  and  the 
Catholic  university.  (O  ’67)  . 

Zeigler,  H.  Political  life  of  American  teach- 
0FS  *67) 

Academic  freedom  and  the  Catholic  university. 

Manier,  E.,  ed.  (O  ’67)  la  >c7\ 

Academic  mind  and  reform.  Rader,  B.  G.  (S  67) 

Accidental  president.  Sherrill,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Accidn  Democrdtica.  Martz,  J.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

^Hunten^*^  South-East  Asia — race,  culture, 
and  nation.  (M:y  ’67)  t  •  a 

Levine,  E.  M.  Irish  and  Irish  politicians. 

We^grod,  A.  Israel.  (Mr  ’67) 

Achievement  of  Shakesi^are’s  Measure  for 
measure.  Stevenson.  D.  L.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Achievement  of  William  Faulkner.  Millgate,  M. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Acquaintances.  Toynbee,  A.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Across  the  ocean  sea.  Sanderlin,  G.,  ed.  (Ap 
’67) 

Across  the  top  of  Russia.  Petrow,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Across  the  tracks.  Rubel,  A.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

A  j  no 

Machlin,  E.  Speech  for  the  stage.  (1967  An- 
Nutt^,  K.  Play  production  for  young  people. 
Re(Meld?^W.  Letters  from  an  actor.  (My  ’67) 
History 

Wilson.  G.  B.  History  of  American  acting. 
(My  '67) 

Action  in  submarines.  Widder,  A.  (Je  67) 

Actors 

See  also 
Redfleld,  W.  H. 

Actors  and  actresses  ,  . 

Wagenknecht.  E.  Merely  players.  (O  67) 
Wilson  G  B.  History  of  American  acting. 
(My  ’67) 

Ad  pauca  respiclentes.  Oresrne,  N.  (With  his 
De  proportionibus  proportionum).  (My  67) 

'^s1:Uhnam®'’r).  Decorative  work  of  Robert 
Adam.  (D  ’67) 

Adam  Bookout  Shotwell,  L.  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
.AJinual) 

Adam  Smith:  father  of  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics.  Pike,  E.  R.  (as  67) 

Adam  Smith:  founder  of  the  science  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  Eng  title  of:  Adam  Smith,  tother 
of  the  science  of  economics.  Pike,  E.  R. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Adams,  Abigail  (Smith) 

Portraits 

Oliver,  A.  Portraits  of  John  and  Abigail 
Adams.  (D  ’67) 

Adams,  Brooks 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Adams,  Henry 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Adams,  John  , 

Adams,  J.  Spur  of  fame.  (Je  67) 

Allison,  J.  M.  Adams  and  Jefferson.  (Mr  67) 
Howe,  J.  R.  Changing  political  thought  of 
John  Adams.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Portraits 

Oliver,  A.  Portraits  of  John  and  Abigail 
Adams.  (D  ’67) 

Adams,  John  Quincy  , 

Palkner,  L.  President  who  wouldn’t  retire. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Adams  and  Jefferson.  Allison,  J.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Adams  family  , 

Homans,  A.  A.  Education  by  uncles.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Adaptability  (Psychology).  See  Adjustment 
(Psychology) 

Added  dimension.  Friedman,  M.  J.,  ed.  (Ap 
’67) 

Aden 

Description  and  travel 

Shepherd,  A.  Flight  of  the  unicorns.  (My 
’67) 

Adjustment  (Psychology)  ,  , 

Rock,  I.  Nature  of  perceptual  adaptation. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Admiral  of  the  fleet:  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope. 
Warner,  O.  (1967  Annual) 

Adolescence 

Stewart,  C.  W.  Adolescent  religion.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tornabene,  L.  I  passed  as  a  teenager.  (S  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Gottlieb,  D.  Emergence  of  youth  societies. 
(N  ’67) 

Adolescence  and  religion.  Rosen,  B.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Adolescent  religion.  Stewart,  C.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Adult  education  ,  „  ^ 

Lee,  R.  E.  Continuing  education  for  adults 
through  the  American  public  library,  1833- 
1964.  (My  ’67) 

Advances  in  earth  science.  International  con¬ 
ference  on  the  earth  sciences,  1964.  (1967 
Annual) 

Advantages  of  dark.  Watson,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
Adventure  and  adventurers 
Sufrin,  M.  Brave  men.  (N  ’67) 

Adventure  at  Mont-Saint-Michel.  Napoli.  (Mr 
’67) 

Adventure  with  flowers.  Billington,  E.  T.  (Ag 
’67) 

Adventures  in  space  and  time.  Kondo,  H.  (Ap 
’67) 

Adventures  with  authors.  Roberts.  S.  C.  (My 
’67) 

Advertising  , 

Bensman,  J.  Dollai'S  and  sense.  (D  ’67) 

Department  stores 

Fitz-Gibbon,  B.  Macy’s,  Gimbels,  and  me. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Research 

Starch,  D.  Measuring  advertising  readership 
and  results.  (Mr  ’67) 

Advertising  as  a  profession  , 

Fitz-Gibbon,  B.  Macy’s,  Gimbels,  and  me. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Johnson,  G.  Your  career  in  advertising.  (Ag 
’67) 
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Aerodynamics 

Von  KArm^n.  T.  Wind  and  beyond.  (N  ’67) 
Aeronautics 

Accidents 

Barker,  R.  Great  mysteries  of  the  air.  (S  ’67) 
Lowell,  V  W.  Airline  safety  is  a  myth.  (Ag 
’67) 

Morris,  C.  Day  they  lost  the  H-bomb.  {My 
’67) 

Szulc,  T.  Bomba  of  Palomares.  (Je  ’67) 
Flights 

Mason,  H.  M.  Bold  men,  far  horizons.  (Je  ’67) 
History 

Mason,  IL  M.  Bold  men,  far  horizons.  (Je 
’67) 

Titler,  D.  M.  Wings  of  mystei-y.  (Mr  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Coombs,  C.  Aerospace  power.  (Ap  ’67) 
Safety  measures 

Lowell,  V.  W  Airline  safety  is  a  myth.  (Ag 
’67) 

Aeronautics,  Commercial 

Juvenile  literature 

Halacy,  D.  S.  33  mUes  a  minute!  (S  ’67) 
Aeronautics,  Military 
Burns,  E.  L.  M.  Megamurder.  (D  ’67) 
Davis,  B.  Billy  Mitchell  affair.  (Ag  ’67) 
Aerospace  power.  Coombs,  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Aeschylus 

Golden,  L.  In  praise  of  Prometheus.  (Mr  ’67) 
Podlecki.  A.  J.  Political  background  of 
Aeschylean  tragedy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Aesthetics.  See  Esthetics 

Affectionately  yours.  George  Washington. 

Washington.  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Afghanistan 

Description  and  travei 

King,  P.  Afghanistan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Afghanistan.  King,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

ric3 

Legum,  C.,  ed.  Africa  [rev  &  enl  ed].  (Ap 
’67) 

Nolen,  B.,  ed.  Africa  is  people.  (Ag  ’67) 
Civilization 

Wellard,  J.  Lost  worlds  of  Africa.  (D  ’67) 
Commerce 

Bennett,  N.  R.,  ed.  New  England  merchants 
In  Africa.  (Je  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Juvenile  literature 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Africa,,  (Je 
’67) 

Moorehead,  A.  No  room  in  the  ark  [abr  ed]. 
(1961  Annual) 

Discovery  and  expioration 
Bovlll.  E.  W..  ed.  Missions  to  the  Niger, 
v2-4.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Moorehead,  A.  Story  of  the  White  Nile. 
(O  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Kamarck,  A.  M.  Econondcs  of  Aflrcan  de¬ 
velopment.  (O  ’67) 

Foreign  relations 

Attwood,  W.  Reds  and  the  blacks.  (My  ’67) 
McKay,  V.,  ed.  African  diplomacy.  (D  ’67) 
Zartman,  I.  W.  International  relations  in  the 
New  Africa.  (My  ’67) 

China  (People’s  Bepuhlio  of  China) 

Hevl,  E.  J.  Dragon’s  embrace.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Butler,  J.  E.,  ed.  Boston  university  papers 
on  Africa:  African  history.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

^'(Mr^’°6’7)  J^istory  of  a  continent. 

Davidson.  B.  African  kingdoms.  (Mr  ’67) 

Oliver.  R.  Africa  since  1800.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

'’''^(My’^67)’  present. 


Native  races 

Turnbull,  C.  M.  Tradition  and  change  in 
African  tribal  life.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics 

Armah,  K.  Africa’s  golden  road.  (Je  ’67) 
Busia.  K  A.  Africa  in  search  of  democracy. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Butler.  J.  E.,  ed.  Boston  university  papers 
on  Africa:  African  history.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Ferkiss,  V.  C  Africa’s  search  for  Identity. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jansen,  G'.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Miller.  J.  D.  B.  Politics  of  tJie  third  world. 
(O  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Wolstenholme,  G.,  ed.  Man  and  Africfi,.  (Mr 
’67) 

Africa,  Central 

History 

Birmingham,  D.  Trade  and  conflict  in  An¬ 
gola.  (Ag  ’671 

Stokes,  E..  ed.  Zambesian  past.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Vanslna.  J.  Kingdoms  of  the  savanna.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Amiual) 

Africa,  East 

Diamond,  S.,  ed.  Transformation  of  East 
Africa.  (S  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Castle,  E.  B.  Growing  up  in  East  Africa. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Africa,  North 

Antiquities 

Caffarelli,  E.  V.  Buried  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Wheeler,  M.  Roman  Africa  in  color.  (Ap  ’67) 
Africa,  South 

Davis,  J.  A.,  ed.  Southern  Africa  in  transi¬ 
tion.  (Mr  ’67) 

“Very  strange  society.”  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Palmer,  E.  Plains  of  Camdeboo.  (Ap  ’67) 
Antiquities 

Clark,  W.  E.  L.  Man-apes  or  ape-men? 
(O  67) 

Foreign  population 
South  Africa:  an  Imperial  dilemma. 

(O  67) 

History 

Smuts,  J  C.  Selections  from  the  Smuts 
papers,  4v.  (My  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Joseph,  H.  Tomorrow’s  sun.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Race  relations 

*^*^imS,'l)  bondage.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^  aSTinnuaT)®"^ 

Joser^ai^-  Tomorrow’s  sun.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Sachs,  A.  JaU  diai-y  of  Albie  Sachs.  (Ag 
^(*0*’6H‘  Africa:  an  Imperial  dUemma. 

Relations  (general)  with  Great  Britain 
Austin,  D.  Britain  and  South  Africa.  (Je  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

^  Annmil)  bondage.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^°^5uaB‘  sun.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Social  life  and  customs 
Levitt,  L.  African  season.  (My  ’67) 

Africa,  Sub-Saharan  ■ 

^tion.  ‘’(■m^'’67)^'  Africa  in  transl- 

^Tnnual)’^®^^  agency.  New  Africans.  (1967 
Biography 

^Tnnual)”®^®  agency.  New  Africans.  (1967 
History 

Howe,  R.  W.  Black  Africa,  2v.  (S  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Bernheinn  M.  Prom  bush  to  cl  tv  (An  ’fi7) 
Kimble,  G.  H.  T.  Tropical  ViS’ tod^y. 
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Social  conditions 

International  African  seminar.  6th,  1964.  New 
elites  of  tropical  Africa.  (1967  Annual) 
Africa,  West 

History 

Sources 

Curtin,  P.  D.,  ed.  Africa  remembered.  (S  ’67) 
Newbury,  C.  W.,  ed.  British  policy  towards 
West  Africa.  (Mr  ’67) 


Politics 

Welch,  C.  E.  Dream  of  unity.  (Ap  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Little,  K.  West  African  urbanization.  (Mr 
’67) 

Africa  [rev  &  enl  ed].  Legum,  C.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Africa:  history  of  a  continent.  Davidson,  B. 

(Mr  ’67)  . 

Africa  in  search  of  democracy.  Busia,  K.  A. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  , , 

Africa  is  people.  Nolen,  B.,  ed.  (Ag  67) 

Africa:  past  and  present.  Thompson,  E.  B. 

Africa  Remembered.  Curtin,  P.  D.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Africa  since  1800.  Oliver.  R.  (O  67) 

Africa:  the  politics  of  imity.  Wallersteln,  I. 
(Ag  ’67) 

African  art  in  American  collections.  Robbins, 
W  M.  (Mv  ’67) 

African  diplomacy.  McKay,  V.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 
African  elephant.  Bere,  R.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Afrlcan-Bnglish  literature.  Tibbie,  A.,  ed.  (My 
*67) 

African  kingdoms.  Davidson,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
African  lion.  Cowie,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

African  literature  ,  i 

Wauthier,  C.  Literature  and  thought  of  mod¬ 
ern  Africa.  (S  ’67) 

Collections 

Tibbie,  A.,  ed.  African- English  literature.  (My 
’67) 

African  season.  Levitt,  L.  (My  ’67) 

African  trilogy.  Eng  title  of:  The  march  to 
Tunis.  3pts  in  1,  [reissue],  Moorehead.  A. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Africa’s  golden  road.  Armah,  K.  (Je  ’67) 
Africa’s  search  for  identity.  Ferkiss,  v.  O. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Afro-Asian  and  nonalignment.  Eng  title  ot. 
Nonalignment  and  the  Afro-Asian  states. 
Jansen,  G.  H.  (1966.  1967  Anmial) 

After  Auschwitz.  Rubenstein,  R.  L.  (O  67) 

After-dinner  speeches  ^ 

ProchnoWf  H.  V.t  comp.  Successful  toast- 
master.  (S  ’67) 

After  eighty  years.  Dublin,  L.  I.  (N  ’67) 

After  the  war.  Stem,  D.  (Je  ’67) 

Against  entropy.  Frayn,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Age  of  bams.  Sloane,  E.  (S  ’67) 

Age  of  containment.  Rees,  D.  (O  ’67) 

Age  of  Keynes.  Lekachman,  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Age  of  optimism.  Eng  title  of:.  Manners  and 
morals  in  the  age  of  optimism,  1848-1914. 
Laver.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Age  of  the  economist.  Fusfeld,  D.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Age  of  the  renaissance.  Hay,  D.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

^ifmcey.  H.  E.  In  retirement.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shanas,  E.,  ed.  Social  structure  and  the 
family:  generational  relations.  (My  67) 

Care  and  hygiene 

Moss,  B.  B.  Caring  for  the  aged.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dwellings 

Cam  F.  M.  Future  for  the  aged.  (Ap  ’67) 
Niebanck,  P  L.  Elderly  in  older  urban  areas. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Medical  care 

Harris,  R.  Sacred  trast.  (Mr  ’67) 

Aggressiveness  (Psychology,) 

Lorenz,  K.  On  aggression.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

^^iough'i*  R?^Great' '^dreadnought.  (D  ’67) 

'^'^Timbridle^iconSmTc'^hilto^rl^^Jf  \uvove  Rtd 
edl.  (O  ’67) 

^^]shom''c.  *Ei*,°'edf  Farm  labor  In  the  United 
States.  (D  ’67) 

Agricultural  production  and  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Japan,  1873-1922.  Nakamura, 
J.  1.  (D  ’67) 


Agriculture 

Economic  aspects 

Buck,  J.  L.  Food  and  agriculture  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  (Ap  ’67)  ,  ^ 

Mellor,  J.  W.  Economics  of  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment.  (Ag  ’67)  .  ^  J 

Nakamura,  J.  I.  Agricultural  production  and 
the  economic  development  of  Japan,  1873- 
1922.  (D  ’67)  ,  ,  . 

Ottoson.  H.  W.  Land  and  people  in  the 
Northern  Plains  transition  area.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Research 

Russell,  E.  J.  History  of  agricultural  science 
in  Great  Britain,  1620-1964.  (O  ’67) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

Buck,  J.  L.  Food  and  agriculture  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  (Ap  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Russell,  E.  J.  History  of  agricultural  science 
in  (Jreat  Blrtain.  1620-1954.  (O  ’67) 


Middle  West 

Ottoson.  H.  W.  Land  and  people  in  the 
Northern  Plains  transition  area.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Texas 

Jordan,  T.  G.  German  seed  in  Texas  soil. 
(N  ’67) 

United  States 

Fite,  G.  C.  Farmers’  frontier,  1865-1900.  (Ap 
*67) 

Walden,  H.  T.  Native  inheritance.  (Je  ’67) 


History 

Clark,  J.  G.  Grain  trade  in  the  Old  North¬ 
west.  (Ag  ’67) 


Agriculture, 
Stern,  B. 
Weingrod, 


Cooperative 

Kibbutz  that  was.  (Mr  ’67) 

A.  Reluctant  pioneers.  (My  ’67) 


Agriculture  and  state  , 

Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in  East 
Europe.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Kirkendall,  R.  S.  Social  scientists  and  farm 
politics  in  the  age  of  Roosevelt.  (Je  ’67) 
Morgan,  R.  J.  Governing  soil  conservation: 
thirty  years  of  the  new  decentralization. 
(My  ’67)  ,  ,  .  . 

Rehovoth  conference  on  rural  planning  in 
developing  countries,  1963.  Rural  planning 
in  developing  countries.  (N  ’67) 

Aid  for  development.  Arnold,  H.  J.  P.  (My 
’67) 

Allesbury,  Thomas  Bruce,  2d  Earl  of  _ 

Chapman,  H.  W.  Privileged  persons.  (Je  ’67) 
Ain’t  misbehavin’.  Kirkeby,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ain’t  you  got  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life? 
Carawan.  G.  (Ag  ’67) 


Air 

Pollution 

Perry,  J.  Our  polluted  world.  (1967  Annual) 
Wolozin,  H.,  ed.  Economics  of  air  pollution. 
(S  ’67) 

Air  power 

Quester.  G.  H.  Deterrence  before  Hiroshima. 
(My  ’67) 

Airline  safety  is  a  myth.  Lowell,  V.  W.  (Ag 
’67) 

Airplane  carriers 


Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  Carrier  war  in  the 
Pacific.  (Ap  ’67) 

Airtight  cage.  Lyford,  J.  P.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Akhenaten,  King  of  Egypt.  See  Amenhetep  IV. 
King  of  Egypt 

Alamein  to  Zem  Zem.  Douglas,  K.  (My  ’67) 
^  s  k  cl 

Gruening,  E.,  ed.  Alaskan  reader,  1867-1967. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Antiquities 

Giddings,  J.  L.  Ancient  men  of  the  Arctic. 
(N  ’67) 


Description  and  travel 

Bohn,  D.  Glacier  Bay.  the  land  and  the 
silence.  (O  ’67)  ..t 

Feies.  C.  People  of  the  Noatak.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ford.  C.  Where  the  sea  brealis  its  back.  (1966, 

Morgan.  M.  C.  One  man’s  gold  rush.  (O  ’67) 


History 

Miller,  P.  Lost  heritage  of  Alaska.  (N  ’67) 
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Alaska — Continued 


Juvenile  literature 

Redding-,  R.  H.  Aluk;  an  Alaskan  caj-lbou. 
(S  ’67) 

Alaskan  reader,  1867-1967.  Gruening,  E.,  ed. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Albania 

Skendi.  S.  Albanian  national  a-wakenlng, 
1878-1912.  (D  ’67) 

Albanian  national  awakening,  1878-1912.  Skendi, 
S.  (D  ’67) 

Album.  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 
Alcohol  problems.  Cooperative  commission  on 
the  study  of  alcoholism.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Alcoholism 

Cooperative  commission  on  the  study  of  alco¬ 
holism.  Alcohol  problems.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Sadoun,  R.  Drinking  in  French  culture.  (My 
’67) 

Alcorn,  James  Lusk 

Pereyra,  L.  A.  James  Lusk  Alcorn.  (My  ’67) 
Alemany,  Joseph  Sadoc,  Abp. 

McGloin,  J.  B.  California’s  fifst  archbishop. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Alexander  the  Great 

Snyder,  J.  W.  Alexander  the  Great.  (Mr  ’67) 
Alexandra,  consort  of  Nicholas  II,  Emperor  of 

U  SS 1 3 

Massie,  R.  K.  Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  (O 
’67) 

Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  England 
Juvenile  literature 

Hodges,  C.  W.  Marsh  king.  (Ag  ’67) 

Algeria 

Foreign  relations 
United  States 

Barnby,  H.  G.  Prisoners  of  Algiers.  (Ap  ’67) 
History 

Humbaraci,  A.  Algeria:  a  revolution  that 
failed.  (Je  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Confer.  V.  France  and  Algeria.  (O  ’67) 
Algeria:  a  revolution  that  failed.  Humbaraci, 
A.  (Je  ’67) 

Alice  in  womanland.  Bennett,  M.  (S  ’67) 

Alien  animals.  Laycock,  G.  (My  ’67) 
Alienation  (Social  psychology).  See  Social 
psychology 

All  about  cats.  Burger,  C.  (My  ’67) 

All  about  wine.  Ozias.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
All  daffodils  are  daffy.  Merchant,  J.  (O  ’67) 
All  God’s  creatures.  Seraphim,  Sister.  (Mr  ’67) 
All  green  shall  perish  Mallea,  E  (Ag  ’67) 

All  in  a  day’s  work,  wall  Street  journal.  (Ap 
’67) 

All  kinds  of  bees.  Shuttlesworth.  D.  E.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

All  men  are  lonely  now.  Clifford,  F.  (S  ’67) 

All  of  which  I  saw,  part  of  which  I  was.  Hun- 
ton,  G.  K.  (Je  ’67) 

All  the  advantages.  Toperoff,  S.  (O  ’67) 

All  the  brave  promises.  Settle,  M.  L.  (My  ’67) 
All  the  collected  short  poems,  1956-1964.  Zukof- 
sky,  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

All  the  little  live  things.  Stegner.  W.  (N  ’67) 
All  wrong  on  the  night.  Dolbler,  M.  (My  ’67) 
Allen,  Ralph 

Boyce,  B.  Benevolent  man.  (D  ’67) 

Alliance  for  progress 

Twilight  struggle.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Sommerfeld,  R.  M.  Tax  reform  and  the  Alli¬ 
ance  lor  progress.  (Je  ’67) 

Alliance  of  necessity.  Gelber,  L.  (My  ’67) 
Alligators 

Juvenile  literature 

Adrian,  M.  American  alligator.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Alliluyeva,  Svetlana 

-A-biluyeva,  S.  Twenty  letters  to  a  friend  (D 
67) 

Ebon.  M.  Svetlana.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Almedingen,  Catherine  A. 

Juvenile  literature 
Almedingen,  E.  M.  Katia.  (Ag  ’67) 

Along  the  clipper  way.  Chichester,  F.  (O  ’67) 
Alphabet  books 

Burningham.  J.  John  Burningham’s  ABC. 

^  (Ja  ’6«  (1967  Annual) 

Crews,  D.  We  read:  A  to  Z.  (S  ’67) 
Matthiesen,  T.  ABC.  (Mr  ’67) 

Palazzo,  T.  Cat  alphabet.  (Mr  ’67) 


Alternatives  to  Christian  belief:  a  critical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  contemporary  search  for  mean¬ 
ing.  Paul,  L.  (S  ’67) 

Aluk:  an  Alaskan  caribou.  Redding,  R.  H.  (S 
’67) 

Alves  Reis,  Artur  Virgilio.  See  Reis,  A.  V.  A. 
Always  kiU  a  stranger.  Fish,  R.  L.  (My  ’67) 
Amateur  theatricals 

Coens,  M.  X.  G  I  nun.  (O  ’67) 

Nuttall,  K.  Play  production  for  young  people. 
(My  ’67) 

Ambassador^  world  atlas,  Hammond  [new 
perspective  ed].  Hanunond  Incorporated. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Amberley,  ' John  Russell,  Viscount 
Ambm-ley,  J.  R.  Amberley  papers,  2v.  (Ap 
67) 

Amberley,  Katharine  Louisa  (Stanley)  Russell, 
Viscountess 

Amberley,  J.  R.  Amberley  papers,  2v.  (Ap 

67) 

Amberley  papers,  2v.  Amberley,  J.  R.  (Ap  '67) 
Ambition  and  politics.  Schlesinger,  J.  A.  (Ja 

68)  (1967  Annual) 

Am^ia  Bedelia  and  the  surprise  shower.  Parish, 
P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Amenhetep  IV,  King  of  Egypt 
Fiction 

J.  King  of  the  two  lands:  the 
Pharaoh  Akhenaten.  (Mr  '67) 

America 

Antiquities 

Deuel,  L.,  comp.  Conquistadors  without 
.swords:  archaeologists  in  the  Americas.  (Ja 
bS)  (1967  Annual) 

J-  Ancient  America.  (Ja  ’68) 

.  (1967  Annual) 

WiUey,  G.  R.  Introduction  to  American 
archaeology.  (My  ’67) 

Discovery  and  exploration 

“Ame’J-’lca®-(D^6D°  dlscoveiy  of 

(N  ’67')’  Spanish 

'“■flisel- Amu'S,”'’"' 

’“‘uA'^-esPdMT’ Anm") 

Juvenile  literature 

of  the  La  Verendryes. 

(1967  Annual) 

®^^,^®rlln,  G.,  ed.  Across  the  ocean  sea.  (Ap 

Schiller’  B.  Vinlanders’  saga.  (Ag  ’67) 
Waldman  Q.  Voyages  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  (1967  Annual) 

America  (Yacht) 

Boswell,  C.  America  (D  ’67) 

America.  Boswell,  C.  (D  ’67) 

America  and  Americans.  Steinbeck,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
America  in  the  market  place.  Douglas,  P.  h! 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Am^ican  aid  and  India’s  economic  develop- 
m.ent.  Chandrasekhar,  S.  (Mr  ’67)  ^ 

^”^%^^Mal)^^  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

American  ambassador.  Heinrichs,  W.  H.  (Ap 

"^'E'°tl967’ Annual)"*^  Insignia.  Kerrigan.  E. 
Amencan  bfghoP^at^the  Vatican  council.  Tracy, 

^"’w'slions”  Oregon ^M'rs2il,®n'°"®^ 
th^'-R^ckill’  vf-  (S%f) 

"^^plt^h,  ’^67)^ 

American  burlesque  show.  Zeldman  I  (S  ’67) 
T!°to  ?6D  &  wift’.  Place,  m! 

American  composer  speaks.  Chase.  G..  ed.  (S 

■S' 


American  drama 


Collections 


^  2v®*^’(jt‘ ’W)'  ^^^y^rights  for  tomorrow. 

History  and  criticism 

-^“arican  theater  today. 
Tinker  Bell.  (N  ’67) 

^°67f’  American  playwrights/  (Mr 
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American  drama  from  O’Neill  to  Albee:  pt  1  of 
A  guide  to  critical  reviews.  Salem.  J.  M. 
(1967  Annual) 

American  economy  to  1975.  Almon,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
American  lS90s.  Ziff,  L..  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 

American  experience.  Ashbolt,  A.  (I?  ’67) 
American  fiction 

Bridgman.  R.  Colloquial  style  in  America. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Invitation  to  learning.  Invitation  to  learning: 
English  &  American  novels.  (O  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Wright,  L.  H.  American  fiction,  1876-1900. 
(O  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 

Blotner,  J.  Modern  American  political  novel, 
1900-1960.  (Je  ’67)  ,  ^  ,  , , 

Folsom,  J.  K.  American  Western  novel.  (Ag 
*67) 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harper.  H.  M.  Desperate  faith.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  _  ,  „ 

Holman,  C.  H.  Three  modes  of  modern 
Southern  fiction.  (Ap  ’O'?)  ,  ,  . 

Jones,  H.  M.  Jeffersonianism  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  novel.  (D  ’67)  . 

Mizener,  A.  Twelve  great  American  novels. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

American  fiction,  1876-1900.  Wright,  L.  H.  (O 
*  67) 

American  folk  painting.  Black,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
American  Football  League  . 

Sullivan,  G.  Touchdown!  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Amerlcan  friend:  Herbert  Hoover.  Emery,  A. 
(S  ’67) 

American  furniture.  Henry  Francis  du  Pont 
Winterthur  museum.  (My  ’67) 

American  girl  cookbook.  American  girl.  (Ap 
’67) 

American  guide  series: 

Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon  state.  (D  ’67) 

See  also 

New  American  guide  series 
American  handbook  of  psychiatry,  v3.  Arieti, 
S.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

American  heritage  pictorial  atlas  of  United 
States  history.  American  heritage.  (Ap 
’67) 

American  heroes  of  the  20th  century.  Faber,  H. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

American  home  all-purpose  cookbook.  Amerl- 
can  home  (periodical).  (D  *67) 

American  Indian.  Eggan,  F.  (O  ’67) 

American  Indians  sing.  Hofmann,  C.  (O  ’67) 
American  intellectual  histories  and  historians. 

Skotheim,  R.  A.  (My  ’67) 

American  interests  in  Syria,  1800-1901.  Tibawi, 
A.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

American  investment  in  Australian  industry. 
Brash,  D.  T.  (D  ’67) 

American  Jews  in  Israel.  Isaacs,  H.  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

American  Journalism  of  Marx  &  Engel*. 
Marx,  IC  (S  ’67) 

American  jury.  Kalven,  H.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

American  Legion  , 

Moley,  R.  American  legion  story.  (Mr  67) 

American  legion  story.  Moley,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

American  literature  „  j 

Oross  S.  L.,  ed.  Images  of  the  Negrro  in 
American  literature.  (Mr  ’67) 

O’Neill  W  L.,  ed.  Echoes  of  revolt:  The 
Masses.  1911-1917.  (Mr  ’67) 

Collections 

Rahv  P.,  ed.  Modern  occasions.  (My  ’67) 
Saturday  review.  Saturday  review  Sampler  of 
wit  and  wisdoni.  (Mr  ’67) 

Schulberg,  B..  ed.  From  the  ashes.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History  and  criticism 

Adams,  J.  D.  Speaking  of  books— and  life. 

Bu^.'^D.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  (Ag  ’67) 

Glbsmi,  'W.’^'^Tough,  sweet  &  stuffy.  (Ap  ’67) 
Nramer  D  Chicago  renaissance.  (Mr  ’67) 
r’  E  F?om  West  to  East.  (Je  ’67). 
Lfptzln,’  ^  Jew  in  American  literature.  (Ap 

LMeJohn.  D.  Black  on  white.  (Mr  ’67) 
MArtln.  J.  Harvests  of  change.  (Ja  '68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Miller,  P.  Nature’s  nation.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moulton,  C.  W.  Library  of  literary  criticism 
of  English  and  American  authors  through 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
4v  [abr  &  revl.  (Ag  ’67) 

Muste,  J.  M.  Say  that  we  saw  Spain  die. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Plzer,  D.  Realism  and  naturalism  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  American  literature.  (Ag 
’67) 

Poirier,  R.  World  elsewhere.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Simon,  M.,  ed.  Transcendentalism  and  its 
legacy.  (O  ’67) 

Smithline,  A.  Natural  religion  in  American 
literature.  (My  ’67) 

West,  T.  R.  Flesh  of  steel.  (D  ’67) 

Ziff,  L.  American  1890s.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Boston 

Green.  M.  Problem  of  Boston;  some  readings 
in  cultural  history.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Middle  West 

Kramer,  D.  Chicago  renaissance.  (Mr  ’67) 


Southern  States 

Corrington,  J.  W.,  ed.  Southern  writing  in 
the  sixties,  v  1.  (Ag  ’67) 

American  Loyalists 

Callahan,  N.  Flight  from  the  republic.  (O  ’67) 
American  market  of  the  future.  Johnson,  A.  H. 
(S  ’67) 

American  Medical  Association 
Harris,  R.  Sacred  trust.  (Mr  ’67) 

American  military  thought.  MIllls,  W.,  ed.  (Ap 
’67) 

American  naval  revolution.  Herrick,  W.  R.  (My 
’67) 


American  Negro  short  stories.  Clarke,  J.  H., 
ed.  (Ap  ’67) 


American  newspapers 
Capps,  F.  H.  From 
ment.  (D  ’67) 
Chambers.  L.  Salt 
(D  ’67) 


isolationism  to  involve- 
water  &  printer’s  ink. 


American  poetry 

Hayden,  R.,  ed.  Kaleidoscope.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Collections 


Cole,  W.,  ed.  Sea,  ships  and  sailors.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Niebling,  R.  F.,  ed.  Journey  of  poems.  (S  ’67) 
Rosenthal,  M.  L.,  ed.  New  modern  poetry. 
(S  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Parker,  E.,  comp.  Here  and  there.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


History  and  criticism 

American  poetry.  (Je  ’67) 

Dembo,  L.  S.  Conceptions  of  reality  in  modem 
American  poetry.  (My  ’67) 

Explicator  cyclopedia,  v  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Harrison,  J.  R.  Reactionaries.  (Ag  ’67) 
Martz.  L.  L.  Poem  of  the  mind.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rosenthal,  M.  L.  New  poets.  (S  ’67) 

Unger,  L.,  ed.  Seven  modern  American  poets. 
(S  ’67) 

20th  century 


History  and  criticism 

Noon,  W.  T.  Poetry  and  prayer.  (Ag  ’67) 
American  poetry.  (Je  ’67) 

American  primer.  Boorstin,  D.  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

American  prose  literature 
Corrington,  J.  W.,  ed.  Southern  writing  in 
the  sixties,  v  1.  (Ag  ’67) 

Havighurst,  W.,  ed.  Great  Lakes  reader. 
(Ap  ’67) 

American  religious  heretics.  Shrlver,  G.  H.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

American  revisionists.  Cohen,  W.  I.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

American  Revolution  reconsidered.  Morris,  R. 
B.  (Ag  ’67) 

American  Revolution,  1775-83.  Clarke,  C.  (O 
’67) 

American  schoolbook.  Black,  H.  (N  ’67) 
American  secretaries  of  state  and  their  diplo¬ 
macy,  vl5.  Bemis,  S.  F.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
American  strategy.  Schwarz,  U.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

American  student’s  freedom  of  expression.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  E.  G.  (O  ’67) 

American  theater  today.  Downer,  A.  S.,  ed. 
(N  ’67) 
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American  way  of  life.  Montagu,  A.  (Ap  6p 
American  West.  Eng  title  of:  America’s  west¬ 
ern  frontiers.  Hawgood,  J.  A.  (Ag  6p 
American  Western  novel.  Folsom.  J.  K.  (Ag 
’67) 

American  wit  and  humor  ^ 

Anderson,  J.  Q.,  ed.  With  the  bark  on.  (O 
*67) 

Ford,  C.  Time  of  laughter.  (D  ’67) 

Hecht,  A.,  ed.  Jiggery-pokery.  (My  ’67) 
Saturday  review.  Saturday  review  Sampler 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  (Mr  ’67) 

American  wit  and  humor,  Pictorial 
Wall  Street  journal.  All  in  a  day  s  work.  (Ap 
’67) 

Americanisms  .  , . 

Follett,  W.  Modem  American  usage.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  .  ,,, 

Mathews,  M.  M.,  ed.  Americanisms.  (My  67) 
Wentworth.  H.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  American 
slang.  (Ag  ’67)^  ,  c.  ,  t 

Americanization  of  the  unconscious.  Seeley,  J. 
R  (O  *67) 

Americans  and  the  Soviet  experiment.  1917- 
1933.  Fllene.  P.  G.  (O  ’67) 

Americans  In  Africa 

Clendenen,  C.  Americans  In  Africa,  1866- 
1900.  (O  ’67) 

Americans  in  foreign  countries 
Employment 

Casewit,  C.  W.  How  to  get  a  job  overseas. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

America’s  concentration  camps.  Bosworth,  A.  R. 

AmeHca’s  frontier  heritage.  Billington,  R.  A. 

(Mr  ’67)  „  ,  , 

America’s  great  private  gardens.  Schuler.  S. 
(1967  Annual) 

America’s  music  [2d  ed  rev].  Chase,  G.  (Ag 
*  67) 

America’s  schools  and  churches.  Beggs,  D.  W., 
ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

America’s  ski  book.  Ski  magazine.  (Mr  ’67) 
America’s  western  frontiers.  Hawgood,  J.  A. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Ammunition 

Hackley.  F.  W.  History  of  modem  TJ.S.  mili¬ 
tary  small  arms  ammunition,  v  1.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Among  the  anti- Americans.  Morgan,  T.  B. 
(Je  ’67) 

Among  the  Maya  ruins.  Sutton,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Amosoff,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich 
Amosoff,  N.  Open  heart.  (Ap  ’67) 

Amphibia 

Stebbins.  R.  C.  Field  guide  to  western  rep¬ 
tiles  and  amphibians.  (Ag  ’67) 

See  also 
Salamanders 

Amy  and  Laura.  Sachs,  M.  (My  ’67) 

Analysis  (Philosophy) 

Rorty,  R.,  ed.  Linguistic  turn.  (D  ’67) 
Analysis  of  Human  sexual  response.  Brecher, 
R..  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Analysis  of  information  systems.  Meadow,  C. 
T.  (D  ’67) 

Analytical  economics.  Georgescu-Roegen,  N. 
(Je  ’67) 

Analytical  philosophy  of  history.  Danto.  A,  C. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Anarchism  and  anarchists 
Avrlch,  P.  Russian  anarchists.  (S  ’67) 

Anatole  and  the  piano.  Titus,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Anatomy  of  a  church.  Rinvolucri,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Anatomy  of  courage.  Moran;  C.  M.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Anatomy  of  social  welfare  services.  JefCerys,  M. 
(196'r  Annual) 

Anatomy  of  the  State  Department.  Simpson.  S. 
(Je  ’67) 

Anatomy  of  uhum.  Carey  Jones.  N.  S.  (S  ’67) 
Anchor  Bible,  v29.  See  Bible.  New  Testament. 
John.  Gospel  according  to  John  (1-xll). 
(Ap  ’67) 

Ancient  America.  Leonard.  J.  N.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and  machines.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  R.  S^.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ancient  historians  of  India.  Pathak  V  S 
(O  ’67)  ■ 

Ancient  India,  Kosambi,  D.  D.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ancient  Indo-European  dialects.  Conference  on 
Indo-European  linguistics,  1963.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ancient  men  of  the  Arctic.  Glddlngs,  J.  L. 
(Is  67) 

Ancient  Oaxaca.  Paddock.  J.,  ed.  (1966  1967 

Annual) 


Ancient  peoples  and  places  series: 

Coe,  M.  D.  Maya.  (My  ’67) 

Henderson,  I.  The  Piets.  (1967  Annual) 
Mergers,  B.  J.  Ecuador.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ancient  Peruvian  ceramics.  Sawyer,  A.  R.  (Ag 
’67) 

Ancient  romances.  Perry,  B.  E.  (O  ’67) 
Ancient  society  and  institutions.  (D  ’67) 

And  all  things  nice.  Eng  title  of:  And  every¬ 
thing  nice.  Cooper.  E.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 

And  even  if  you  do.  Krutch,  J.  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

And  everything  nice.  Cooper,  E.  K.  (IVtr  ’67) 
And  miles  to  go.  Smith.  L.  (1967  Annual) 

And/or.  Morris,  M.  (D  ’67) 

And  promises  to  keep'.  Krueger,  T.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
And  the  moon  was  full.  McCutcheon,  H.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Anderson,  Joseph  Reid 

Dew,  C.  B.  Ironmaker  to  the  Confedei-acy. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Anderson,  Rasmus  Bjorn 
Hustvedt,  L.  Rasmus  Bjorn  Anderson,  pio¬ 
neer  scholar.  (Ag  ’67) 

Anderson  Island 

Heckman,  H.  Island  in  the  Sound.  (S  ’67) 
Anecdoted  topography  of  chance  (re-anecdoted 
version).  Spoerri,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Anecdotes,  observations  and  characters  of  books 
and  men.  Spence,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Angel  on  each  shoulder.  Eng  title  of:  Wliom 
the  sea  has  taken.  Willis,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ansels 

Dictionaries 

Davidson,  G.  Dictionary  of  angels.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ang1o-Japanese  alliance.  Nish,  I.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Angola 

Birmingham.  D.  Trade  and  conflict  in  Angola. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Argry  exile.  Eng  title  of:  I  am  from  Moscow. 

Krotkov,  Y.  (D  ’67) 

Animal  communication 

Altmann,  S.  A.  ed.  Social  communication 
among  primates.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Animal  gardens.  Hahn,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Animal  inside.  Jacobsen,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Anirnal  locomotion 

Tricker.  R.  A.  R.  Science  of  movement. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Animal  timekeepers.  Sullivan,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
Animals 

Habits  and  behavior 

Ardrey,  R.  Territorial  Imperative.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Caras,  R.  A.  Last  chance  on  earth.  (Mr  ’67) 
Eckert,  A.  W.  Wild  season.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jolly,  A.  Lemur  behavior.  (D  ’67) 

Lorenz,  K.  On  aggression.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Pruitt,  W.  O.  Animals  of  the  north.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schaller,  G.  B.  Deer  and  the  tiger.  (Je  ’67) 
Scientific  American  (periodical).  Psychobio- 
logy.  (Ja  ’681  (1967  Annual) 

Scott,  J.  D.  Speaking  wildly.  (Mr  ’67) 

Snvau.  J.  Raising  laboratory  animal.-a.  (Mr 

UW,  M.  J.  About  eggs  and  creatures  that 
hatch  from  them.  (Ap  ’6'7) 

Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  First  book  of  animal  signs.  (Ap 

Conldin,  G.  I  caught  a  lizard.  (O  ’67) 

in  the  ark  [abr.  ed]. 

(1967  Annual) 

^mW'ASiualT^'^^®  ^ 

Rounds,  G.  Snake  tree.  (Ap  ’67) 

Selsam.  M.  E.  How  animals  tell  time.  (Ag 

Sullivan.  N.  Anlnial  timekeepers.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wells,  R.  Bionics.  (My  ’67) 

Movements 

See  Animal  locomotion 
Poetry 

frogs,  and  moon¬ 
light.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Stories 

detectives.  (Ap  ’67) 

Elkin,  B.  Why  the  sun  was  late.  (Ap  ’67) 
the  realm.  (Mr  ’67)  ” 

(1967  An^D  ®  J^^an.  (Ja  ’68) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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Renard,  J.  Natural  histories:  tr.  by  Elizabeth 
Roget.  (Ap  ’67) 

Renard,  J.  Natural  histories;  tr.  by  Richard 
Howard.  (Ap  ’67) 

Seraphim,  Sister.  All  God’s  creatures.  (Mr 
’67) 

Werth.  K.  Monkey,  the  lion,  and  the  snake. 
(Ag  ’67)  ^ 

Treatment 
Juvenile  literature 
Amaral,  A.  Movie  horses.  (N  ’67) 


Africa 

Sheldrick,  D.  Orphans  of  Tsavo.  (D  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Vavra,  R.  Anna  and  Dula.  (1967  Annual) 
Australia 

Grzimek,  B.  Pour-legged  Australians.  (O  ’67) 
Great  Britain 

Liloyd-Jones,  B.  Animals  came  in  one  by 
one.  (Ag  ’67) 

Greenland 

Pedersen,  A.  Polar  animals.  (O  ’67) 


South  America 
Juvenile  literature 

Shuttlesworth,  D.  B.  Wildlife  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Animals,  Mythical 


Juvenile  literature 

Palmer,  R.  Dragons,  unicorns,  and  other  mag¬ 
ical  beasts.  (Mr  ’67) 

Animals  came  in  one  by  one.  Lloyd- Jones,  B. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Animals  of  the  north.  Pruitt,  W.  O.  (Ag  ’67) 
Anna  and  Dula.  Vavra,  R.  (1967  Annual) 

Anna  of  the  bears.  Rongen,  B.  (O  ’67) 

Anne  of  Brittany,  consort  of  Louis  XII,  King 
of  France 

Juvenile  literature 

Butler,  M.  A.  Twice  queen  of  France;  Anne 
of  Brittany.  (D  ’67) 

Annihilation  and  Utopia.  Harris,  E.  E.  (S  ’67) 
Annotated  Casey  at  the  bat.  Gardner,  M., 
comp.  (N  ’67) 

Annual  reviews  of  information  science  and 
technology,  1966.  (D  ’67) 

Annunzio,  Gabriele  d’  ,  ,  tti 

Gullace.  G.  Gabriele  d’Annunzlo  in  France. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Anonymous  Christian.  Rfiper.  A  (Mr  ’67) 
Another  view  of  the  city.  Peterson,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Answer  book  of  history.  Eltlng,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Ant  realm,  tiutchms,  R.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Antarctic  regions 


Discovery  and  exploration 
Quartermain,  L.  B.  South  to  the  Pole.  (D  ’67) 
Antelope  bread.  Ames.  B.  (D  ’67) 

Anthem  in  New  England  before  1800.  Daniel. 
R.  T.  (My  ’67) 


^  Adams, ^R.°Mc^  Land  behind  Baghdad.  (Mr 

Wolstenholme,  G.,  ed.  Man  and  Africa.  (Mr 
’67) 

Anthropologist  looks  at  myth.  Jacobs,  M., 
comp.  (My  ’67) 

^Banton,*°lL,  ed.  Social  anthropology  of  com¬ 
plex  societies.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annu^) 

Comfort,  A.  Nature  of  human  nature.  (N  67) 
Radin.  P.  Method  and  theory  of  ethnology. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Anthropology  and  early  law.  Krader,  L.  ed.  (O 
’67) 

Anthropology  of  sex.  Jeannlfere,  A.  (D  67) 

Anti- Americans.  Eng  tiUe  of:  Among  the  anti- 
Americans.  Morgan,  T.  B.  (Je  67) 

Anti-politics  In  America.  Bunzel,  J.  H.  (Je  ’67) 


Anti-poverty  programs.  (N  ’67) 

Antique  man.  Gerber,  M.  J.  (N  ’67) 

^Mc^Unton,  K.  M.  Collecting  American  Vic¬ 
torian  antiques.  (Ap  ’67) 

Antiquities  in  perU.  Christie.  T.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 
Antiquity  of  the  art  of  painting.  Costa,  P.  da. 
(S  ’67) 


Antisemitism,  See  Jewish  question 
Anton  the  goatherd.  Carigiet,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Anton  von  Webern  perspectives.  Moldenhauer, 
H.  (J  ’67) 

Antonio  Gramsci  and  the  origins  of  Italian 
communism.  Cammett,  J.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Ants 

Hutchins.  R.  E.  Ant  realm.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Vevers,  G.  Ants  and  termites.  (1967  Annual) 
Ants  and  termites.  Vevers,  G.  (1967  Annual) 
Ants  and  white  ants.  Eng  title  of:  Ants  and 
termites.  Vevers,  G.  (1967  Annual) 

Anxious  object.  [2d  ed).  Rosenberg,  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Any  time  is  party  time.  Free,  P.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 
Anyone  can  make  a  million.  Shulman,  M.  (O 
’67) 

Apartment  house.s 

Schmitt,  K.  W.  Multistory  housing  (Mehr- 
geschossiger  wohnbau).  (Mr  ’67) 

Apathetic  majority.  Glock,  C.  Y.  (Ag  ’67) 
Apes 

Juvenile  literature 

Berrill,  J.  Wonders  of  the  monkey  world. 
(D  ’67) 

Apollonius  of  Tyana 

Mead,  G.  R.  S.  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  (My  ’67) 
Apologetics 

Blondel,  M.  Letter  on  apologetics,  and  His¬ 
tory  and  dogma.  (My  ’67) 

Barclay,  W.  Apostles’  creed  for  everyman. 
(D  ’67) 

Apostles’  creed  for  everyman.  Barclay,  W.  (D 
’67) 

Appalachian  Mountains 


Social  conditions 

Caudill,  R.  My  Appalachia.  (Mr  ’67) 
Appalachian  Trail 

Sutton,  A.  Appalachian  Trail.  (O  ’67) 
Appeasement  on  trial.  Rock,  W.  R.  (My  ’67) 
Apple  in  the  dark.  Lispector,  C.  (O  ’67) 
Apprentices 

Marshall,  P.  R.  Negro  and  apprenticeship. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Approaches  to  a  theology  of  history.  Chlfflot, 
T.  G.  (S  ’67) 

Approaches  to  psychopathology.  Page,  J.  D., 
ed.  (O  ’67) 

Approved  schools.  See  Reformatories 
Aquariums 

Juvenile  literature 

Waters,  B.  Salt-water  aquariums.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Arab  Ba’th  socialist  party.  Abu  Jaber,  K.  S. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Arab  border-villages  in  IsraeL  Cohen,  A.  (My 
’67) 

Arab  civilization.  See  Civilization,  Arab 
Arab  Moslems  in  the  United  States.  Elkholy, 
A.  A.  (Ja  ’67) 

Arabia 


Description  and  travel 
Ingrams,  H.  Arabia  and  the  Isles  [3d  ed  enl]. 
(My  ’67) 

Politics 

Ingrams,  H.  Arabia  and  the  isles  [3d  ed  enl]. 
(My  ’67) 

Arabia  and  the  isles  [3d  ed  enl].  Ingrams,  H. 

(My  ’67) 

Arabian  oryx 

Shepherd,  A.  Flight  of  the  unicorns.  (My  ’67) 
^^a^lchael,  J.  Shaping  of  the  Arabs.  (S  ’67) 


History 

Glubb,  J.  Course  of  empire.  (Ag  ’67) 
Arabs  In  Israel 

Cohen,  A.  Arab  border-vUlages  In  Israel. 
’67) 


(My 


Arabs  In  Spain  ,  , 

Ronart,  S.  Concise  encyclopaedia  of  Arabic 
civilization:  the  Arab  West.  (Ag  ’67) 


Arabs  in  the  United  States 
Elkholy,  A.  A.  Arab  Moslems  in  the  United 
States.  (Je  ’67) 
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Aragoiii  Spain 

Social  conditions 

Lilson-Tolosana.  C.  Belmonte  de  los  Cabal¬ 
leros.  (An  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Bison- Tolosana.  C.  Belmonte  de  los  Cabal¬ 
leros.  (Ap  ’67) 

Araucanian  Indians 

Hilger,  M.  I.  Huenun  f7amku.  (Ag  ’67) 
Arbitration,  Industrial 

Northrup,  H.  R.  Compulsory  arbitration  and 
government  Intervention  in  labor  disputes. 
(S  ’67) 

Arbitration,  International 

Wainliouse.  D.  W.  International  peace  obser¬ 
vation.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Arblay,  Frances  (Burney)  d’ 


Juvenile  literature 

Kamm,  J.  Story  of  Fanny  Burney.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Archeological  chemistry.  Bevey,  M.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Archeology 

Deetz.  J.  Invitation  to  archaeology.  (N  ’67) 
Bevey,  M.,  ed.  Archeological  chemistry.  (O  ’67) 
Macaulay,  R.  Rleasm-e  of  ruins  irepriritJ. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Poole,  B.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 


Dictionaries 

Mollett,  J.  W.,  ed.  Rlustrated  dictionary  of 
art  and  archaeology.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Cleator,  P.  E.  Exploring  the  world  of  archaeo¬ 
logy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Folsom,  F.  Science  and  the  secret  of  man’s 
past.  (Mr  ’67) 

Archipenko,  Alexander 

Archipenlto,  A.  Alexander  Archipenko.  (O  ’67) 
Architect  and  the  city.  AIA-ACSA  teacher 
seminar,  Cranbrook  academy  of  art,  1962. 
(D  ’67) 


Architects 

Heyer,  P.  Architects  on  architecture.  (My 
’67) 

Smith,  C.  B.  Builders  in  the  sun.  (N  ’67) 
Architects  on  architecture.  Heyer,  P.  (My  ’67) 


Architecture 

Alberti,  B.  B.  Ten  books  on  architecture 
[reprintl.  (Je  ’67) 

Venturi,  R.  Complexity  and  contradiction  in 
architecture.  (N  ’67) 


Conservation  and  restoration 
Christie,  T.  B.  Antlauities  in  peril.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Mansbridge,  J.  Graphic  history  of  architec¬ 
ture.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

King,  M.  B.  History  of  western  architec¬ 
ture.  (O  ’67) 


Sources 


Holt,  E.  G.,  ed.  From  the  classicists  to  the 
impressionists.  (Ag  ’67) 


Architecture,  American 
Fitch,  J.  M.  American  building,  v  1  [2d  ed 
rev  &  enl].  (Ag  ’67) 

Heyer,  P.  Architects  on  architecture.  (My 


Hiller,  C,  E.  From  tepees  to  towers. 
Silver,  hi.  Best  New  York.  (N  ’67) 


(Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Downer,  M.  Roofs  over  America 
Architecture,  Ancient 


(Ag  ’67) 


rcn ixccxu  16 f  i^nciGtix 

Ailsopp,  B.  History  of  classical  architecture. 
(My  ’67) 

Badawy,  A.  Architecture  in  ancient  Egypt 
and  the  Near  East.  (D  ’67) 

Clchy,  B.,  ed.  Architecture  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  in  color.  (Ap  ’67) 


Architecture,  Baroque 

Franck,  C.  B.  Villas  of  Frascati,  1550-1750 
[rev  &  enl  ed].  (Ag  ’67) 

Architecture,  Canadian 


History 

Gowans,  A.  Building  Canada.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Architecture,  Domestic 

Alexander,  D.  B.  Texas  homes  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  (Je  ’67) 


Conover,  J.  H.  Nineteenth-century  houses  In 
western  New  York.  (Ap  ’67) 

Franck,  C.  B.  Villas  of  Frascati,  1560-1750  [rev 
&  enl  ed].  (Ag  ’67) 

Gottlieb,  B.  D.  Environment  and  design  In 
housing.  (Ag  ’67) 

McCall,  E.  B.  Old  Philadelphia  houses  on  So¬ 
ciety  Hill,  1750-1840.  (S  ’67) 
williams,  H.  B.  Great  houses  of  Amerlca. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Designs  and  plans 

Hoffmann,  PI.  Row  houses  and  cluster  houses. 
(1967  Annual) 

Kaspar,  K.  Vacation  houses.  (Ag  ’67) 
Architecture,  Dutch 

Rosenberg,  J.  Dutch  art  and  architecture, 
1600  to  1800.  (Je  ’67) 

Architecture,  East  African 
Garlake,  P.  S.  Early  Islamic  architecture  of 
the  East  African  coast.  (D  ’67) 

Architecture,  Egyptian 

Badawy,  A.  Architecture  In  ancient  Egypt 
and  the  Near  East.  (D  ’67) 

Architecture,  English 
Hughes,  Q.  Seaport.  (Ap  ’67) 

Architecture,  Greek 

Juvenile  literature 

Buildings  of  ancient  Greece. 

(my  67) 

Architecture,  Indie 

B^asubrgimanyam,  S.  R.  Early  Chola  art. 
Architecture,  Iranian 

Blunt,  W.  Isfahan,  pearl  of  Persia.  (Mr  ’67) 
Aixhitecture,  Islamic 

Garlake,  P.  S.  Early  Islamic  architecture  of 
the  East  African  coast.  (D  ’67) 

B^imnel,  E.  Islamic  art  &  architecture.  (Ap 

Architecture,  Italian 

Italian  architecture,  1750- 

157-14.  (my  67) 

^^*00’  architecture  in  Italy:  1250- 

Architecture,  Jewish 
Goldman,  B.  Sacred  portal.  (Ag  ’67) 
Architecture,  Medieval 

&140-.  Christian  West. 

Ai^hitecture,  Mexican 

Smith,  C.  B.  Builders  in  the  sun.  (N  ’67) 
Architecture,  Modern 

20th  century 

Gatz,  K.  Colour  and  architecture.  (D  ’67) 
Beyer,  P.  Architects  on  architecture.  (My 

*^^(^•'^67)^’  ^^®*^tleth-c3ntury  architecture. 

^^lonisiS'  (N°’67™  and  expres- 

ArchHecture,  Near  Eastern 
^  Arehitecture  in  ancient  Egypt 

and  the  Near  East.  (D  ’67) 

Architecture,  Roman 

^^mu^\'  ®Ity.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Architecture,  Russian 

History 

^^5ssi^  «^*’67t"^  architecture  of  medieval 
Architecture,  Scottish 

History 

^?and.'^’(S‘’6?)  architecture  of  Scot- 

Architecture,  Turkish 

Treasures  of  Turkey.  (N  ’67) 

^  mai?°(N ^’67)^'  architecture:  Otto- 

a  profession 

^^^^eSA  teacher  seminar.  Cranbrook  acad- 
1d^’67)^  ^  and  the  city. 

Archives 

Great  Britain 

Walnwrlght,  M.  D.,  comp.  Guide  to  Western 
^usenpts  and  documents  to  the  Mt!^ 
(Mr®  •67)''^'"^  ®°^th  East  Asli 
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North  Carolina 

Jones,  H.  G.  For  history’s  sahe.  (O  ’67) 
United  States 

United  States.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  government  operations.  Computer  ana 
invasion  of  privacy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Arctic  regions 

Weems,  J.  E.  Peary.  (Je  67) 

Antiquities 

Gibbings,  J.  L.  Ancient  men  of  the  Arctic. 
(N  ’67) 

Ardeatine  Massacre,  1944 

Katz,  R.  Death  in  Rome.  (Ap  67) 

Are  we  searching  for  God?  Moller,  J.  (In  KUng, 
H.,  ed.  Unknown  God?)  (N  67) 

Area  studies  and  the  Ubrary.  Tsien,  T.-H..  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

^Strauss,"  L.  Socrates  and  Aristophanes.  (Mr 
’67) 

Aristotle’s  metaphysics.  Aristotle.  (D  ’67) 
Arithmetic  for  bUly  goats.  Barr,  D.  (M;r  67) 

Arizona  .  ^ 

Description  and  travel 
Guide  iooka 

Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon  state  [4th  rev  ed]. 

^ 

Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon  state  [4th  rev  ed]. 
(D  ’67) 

Armada,  1588 

Juvenile  literature 

TTir<»('hf6ld.  B.  Spanish  Armada. 

Horizon  magazine.  Spanish  Armada.  (My  67) 
Armies  of  Queen  Anne.  Scouller,  R.  E.  (O  67) 

^sSodl?^3®''T'’M.  Arms  and  armour  of  the 
Tompk^s.  T.  S.  weapons  of  World  War  Hi. 
History 

Normam  A.  V  B  Historv  of  war  and  weap- 
on3»  449  to  1660.  (O  67)  a  «« 

Arms  and  armour  of  the  Greeks.  Snodgrass, 

Arms  and  influence.  ScheUlng,  T.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  iqis 

Army  industry  and  labor  in  Germany,  1914-1918. 
Feldman.  G.  T>.  (Ap  67) 

^'willon?°H''c.  Handicap  race.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

^bS:  a“Battl4’oTAmhem.  (Je  ’67) 

Amle.  McCormack,  M.  H.  (D  ’67) 

^Pain4,  u"Benldict  Arnold.  (N  ’67) 

^Madden.  w'^T  Matthew  Arnold.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

R.  Matthew  Arnold:  the  poet  as 
^ttaiish  (ja  ’68)  (1967  ^nual 
Around  the  house  like  magic.  Laird,  J.  E. 

Aron^  world  ^^bdred  O.  Knopf’s. 

Knopf,  M.  O.  (Mr  ’67) 

Arrangement.  Kazan,  E.  (My  67) 

^Mc!5:ee®  A.®  Battil^’of  Vimy  Ridge.  (Je  ’67) 
Ar^ogTncetf  power.  Fulbrlght.  J.  W.  (Ap  ’67) 

^Carraher,  R.  G.  Optical  lUuslons  and  visual 
Frere®-CMk,  ’g.‘  Decorative  arts  of  the 

Gimpel?®R.  ^Dlary  of  an  art  dealer.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kepes®  G!red^Vodule,  proportion,  symmetry, 
Kefe^O:,  Stem  image,  symbol.  (My  ’67) 
Collections 

Kress  ®SaSmel  H..  collection 
Wrlghtsman,  Charles  B.,  collection 

Dictionaries 

art  and  archaeology.  (Ag  67) 

Galleries  and  museums 
Braider,  D.  Putnam’s  guide  to  the  art  centers 
of  Europe.  (Ag  '67) 


History 

Bowie.  T.  East-West  in  art.  (Ag  ’67) 

R6allt6s.  Treasures  of  the  Louvre,  2v.  (Mr 
’67) 

Sources 

Holt,  E.  G.,  ed.  From  the  classicists  to  the 
impressionists.  (Ag  ’67) 

20th  century 

Kung,  D.  Contemporary  artist  in  Japan.  (Je 
*67) 

New  art  around  the  world.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rosenberg.  H.  Anxious  object  [2d  ed].  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Young  people's  story  of  our  heritage,  15v 
[rev  ed].  (D  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Man-made  object  (My  ’67) 
Psychology 

Arnhelm,  R.  Toward  a  psychology  of  art. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Cole,  N.  R.  Children’s  arts  from  deep  down 
inside.  (Je  ’67)  ,  ,  .  ,  « 

Peck,  R.  L.  What  can  I  do  for  an  art  lesson? 
(My  ’67) 

Art,  African  ^ 

History 

RachewUtz,  B.  de.  Introduction  to  African 
art.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  American  .... 

Goodrich.  L.  Three  centuries  of  American  art. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kaprow.  A.  Assemblage,  environments  & 
happenings.  (My  ’67) 

Mulas,  U.  New  York:  the  new  art  scene. 

Wrteht^L.  B.  Arts  in  America.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

History 

Harris,  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (1966, 
1967  Annual)  ,  ^  .  ,,.,7, 

Miller,  L.  B.  Patrons  and  patriotism.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  British  „  .  .  t.  -n,  -4.  , 

Taylor,  J.  R.  Art  nouveau  book  in  Britain. 
(Je  ’67) 

Art,  Byzantine  „ 

Grabar,  A.  Art  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  (1967 
Annual) 

Sherrard,  P.  Byzantium.  (Ag  ’67) 

Underwood.  P.  A-  Kariyo  Djami,  v  1-3. 
(Ap  ’67) 

^'scott,^H?®Golden  age  of  Chinese  art.  (N  ’67) 
Sugimura,  Y.  Chinese  sculpture,  bronzes,  and 
jades  in  Japanese  collections.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Beurdeley,  M.  Chinese  collector  through  the 
centuries.  (Ao  ’67) 

Art,  Decorative 

Dictionaries 

Pegler,  M.  Dictionary  of  interior  design.  (Ag 
’67) 

^Laver,^  L*'victoriana.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Halliday,  F.  E.  Illustrated  cultural  history  of 
England.  (O  ’67) 

Art,  Etruscan 

Bloch,  R.  Etruscan  art.  (My  ’67) 

Mansuelli.  G.  A.  Art  of  Etruria  and  early 
Rome.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.  Art  of  the  Etruscans.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Art,  European  .  ^  ^  . 

Braider,  D.  Putnam’s  guide  to  the  art  centers 
of  Europe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  French  ,, 

Guide  to  the  art  treasures  of  France.  (Ap  ’67) 
Stoddard,  W.  S.  Monastery  and  cathedral  in 
France.  (My  ’67) 

Catalogs 

Wrightsman,  C.  B.  Wrlghtsman  collection, 
v  1-2.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gr66(c 

ciiamoux,  Francois.  Greek  art.  (Ap  ’67) 
Kraay,  C.  M.  Greek  coins.  (My  ’67) 
Webster,  T.  B.  L.  Art  of  Greece:  the  age  of 
Hellenism.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Art,  Indie 

Mookerjee,  A.  Arts  of  India.  (My  ’67) 

Art,  Indochinese 

Grosller,  B.  P.  Indochina.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  Iranian 

Blunt,  W.  Isfahan,  pearl  of  Persia.  (Mr  ’67) 
Art,  Isiamic 

KUhnel,  E.  Islamic  art  &  architecture.  (Ap 
•67) 

Art,  Italian 

Cronin,  V.  Florentine  renaissance.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gendel,  M.,  ed.  An  Illustrated  history  of 
Italy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Goinbrich,  E.  H.  Norm  and  form.  (Ap  ’67) 
White,  J.  Ai’t  and  ai-chitecture  in  Italy;  1250- 
1400.  (My  '67) 

Art,  Japanese 

Joly,  H.  L.  Legend  in  Japanese  art.  (O  ’67) 
Art,  Jewish 

Goldman,  B.  Sacred  portal.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  Korean 

Kim,  C.  Treasures  of  Korean  art.  (My  ’67) 
Art,  Medieval 

Duby.  G.  Making  of  the  Christian  West. 
980-1140.  (N  ’67) 

Stoddard,  W.  S.  Monastery  and  cathedral  in 
France.  (My  '67) 

Art,  Modernist.  See  Art — History — 20th  century 
Art,  Oriental 

Bowie,  T.  East- West  in  art.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  Pictish 

Henderson,  I.  Piets.  (1967  Annual) 

Art,  Primitive 

Fraser,  D.  Many  faces  of  primitive  ai-t.  (Je 
’67) 

See  also 

Indians  of  North  America — ^Ai’t 
Art,  Renaissance 

Gombrlch,  E.  H.  Norm  and  form.  (Ap  ’67) 
Martindale,  A.  Man  and  the  renaissance.  (Mr 
’67) 

Pope-Hennessy,  J.  Portrait  In  the  renaissance. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Art,  Roman 

Deiss,  J.  J.  Herculaneum.  (Mr  ’67) 

MansueUi,  G.  A.  Art  of  Etruria  and  early 
Rome.  (My  ’67) 

Webster,  T.  B.  L.  Art  of  Greece:  the  age  of 
Hellenism.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art,  Russian 

History 

Voyce,  A.  Art  and  architecture  of  medieval 
Russia.  (O  ’67) 

Art,  Tibetan 

Sierksma,  F.  Tibet’s  terrifying  deities.  (My 
’67) 

Art,  Turkish 

Akurgal,  E.  Treasures  of  Turkey.  (N  ’67) 

Art  and  architecture  in  Italy:  1250-1400.  White. 
J.  (My  ’67) 

Art  and  architecture  of  medieval  Russia. 

Voyce,  A.  (O  ’67) 

Art  and  literature 

Jack,  I.  Keats  and  the  mirror  of  art.  (D  ’67) 
Art  and  society 

Eells,  R  Corporation  and  the  arts.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Harris,  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (1966. 
1967  Annual) 

H9lt,  E.  G.,  ed.  Prom  the  classicists  to  the 
impressionists.  (Ag  ’67) 

MUler,  L.  B.  Patrons  and  patriotism.  (Ag  ’67) 
Art  nouveau 

Ta,ylor,  J.  R.  Art  nouveau  book  in  Britain. 
(Je  67) 

Art  nouveau  book  In  Britain.  Taylor,  J.  R.  (Je 
67) 

Art  of  ancient  Peru.  Glubok,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Art  of  arranging  flowers.  Satfl.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

Art  of  art  for  children’s  books:  a  contemporary 
survey.  Klemin,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Art  of  conjecture.  Jouvenel,  B.  de.  (O  ’67) 

of  counter-revolutionary  war.  McCuen,  J  J 
(S  67) 

Art  Lawrence.  Sagar,  K.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Art  of  Etruria  pd  early  Rome.  Mansuelll, 
Art  existential  counseling.  Van  Kaam,  A. 
Art  ^of^  good  cooking,  Paula  Peck’s.  Peck,  P. 
Art  _of  of  Hellenism.  Webster, 


Art  of  making  sauces  and  gravies.  Beinert,  P. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Art  of  memory.  Yates.  F.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Art  of  spying.  AltavUla,  E.  (O  ’67) 

Art  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Grabar,  A.  (1967 
Annual) 

Art  of  the  Etruscans.  Glubok,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Art  of  the  Odyssey.  Clarke,  H.  W.  (D  ’67) 
Art  of  the  soluble.  Medawar.  P.  B.  (D  ’67) 
Art  of  the  world  series: 

.  A.  Art  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(1967  Annual) 

Art  patronage 

Corporation  and  the  arts.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Artificial  satellites 

Orbits 

I^n,pj-Hele,  D.  Observing  earth  satellites.  (D 
Tracking 

Observing  earth  satellites.  (D 
67) 

Artificial  satellites,  American 

A.  Life  and  death  of  a  satellite.  (My 
67) 

Artillery 

Lowmey,  P.  Cannonade.  (Mr  ’67) 

Artillery  of  the  press.  Reston.  J.  (Mv  ’67) 

American  society.  Harris,  N.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Artists 

See  also  Painters;  also 
Beardsley.  A.  V. 

Cassatt.  M. 

Delacroix,  E. 

Dickinson,  E.  W. 

DUrer,  A. 

Hepworth,  B. 

Hokusai 
Klrchner.  E.  L. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 
McWlillam,  F.  E 
Modigliani,  A 
Picasso.  P. 

Poussin,  N. 

Remington,  P. 

Russell,  C.  M. 

Tchelltchew.  P. 

Vlaminck.  M. 

Whistler.  J.  A.  M. 

Williamson,  C.  I.  M. 

Dictionaries 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  arts.  (N  ’67) 

Feeler.  M.  Dictionary  of  interior  design.  (Ag 

Artists,  American 

^'(N*’’6'^’  York:  the  new  art  scene 

Artists,  Japanese 

O.  Contemporary  artist  In  Japan.  (Jo 
Arts  and  crafts 

mar'iSe?.^’(M®-’’67f-  of  the 

Annuip  L.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Arts  of  ancient  Mexico.  Soustelle,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Arts  of  India.  Mookerjee,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Arts  of  Korea.  Eng  title  of:  Treasures  of 
Korean  art.  Kim,  C.  (My  ’67)  or 

Aiyan  languages 

^'Anc^ent®  linguistics.  196'' 

G967  Anniml?'^  dialects.  (Ja  ’68) 

As  I  recall.  Boyd-Orr,  J.  B.  O.  (Ag  ’67) 

AS  we  saw  the  thirties.  Simon,  R.  j..  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Asbury,  Francis,  Bp. 

Rudolph,  L.  C.  Francis  Asbury,  (Jo  ’67) 

Ascent  to  being.  Micell,  V  P  (Mr  ’671 
Ashmole,  Elias  ‘ 

(Ja°’’68)  G967“Ann4®n'”°’®  (1617-1692).  5v. 
Ashton-Warner,  Sylvia 
Ashton-Warner.  S.  Myself.  (N  ’67) 

Asia 

Wint,  G.,  ed.  Asia.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Economic  conditions 

iifi^la'.  To  economic  cooperation 

Foreign  relations 

Russia 

Russia  and  Asia,  1917-1927. 
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United  States 

Hohenberg,  J.  Between  two  worlds.  (Ag  ’67) 
Reischauer,  E.  O.  Beyond  Vietnam;  tlie 
United  States  and  Asia.  (D  67) 

History 

Wilber,  D.  N.,  ed.  Nations  of  Asia.,  (Ap  ’67) 
Sources 

W^ainwright,  M.  D.,  comp.  Guide  to  ^tostern 
manuscripts  and  docun^nts  to 
Isles  relating  to  South  and  South  East 
Asia.  (Mr  ’67) 

Politics 

Edwardes,  M.  West  in  Asia,  1850-1914.  (D  ’67) 
Jansen,  G.  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

MiUer.  J.  D.  B.  Politics  of  the  third  world.  (O 

Singh,  L.  P.  Politics  of  economic  cooperation 
to  Asia.  lO  ’67) 

Population 

Chandrasekhar,  S.,  ed.  Asia’s  population 
problems.  (D  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Wilber,  D.  N.,  ed.  Nations  of  Asia.  (Ap  ’67) 

^Ca’dy^°J.*^pf^Thailand,  Burma,  Laos.  &  Cam¬ 
bodia.  (Mr  ’67) 

Antiquities 
Groslier,  B.  P.  Indochina.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civilization 

Buchanan,  K.  Southeast  Asian  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Description  and  travel 

Buchanan.  K.  Southeast  Asian  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History 

Bastln.  J.,  ed.  Emergence  of  modern  South- 

Cmdll  G.'  Maktog  o/-S^toh®llast  Asia.  (1986. 
1967  Annual) 

Politics 

Gordon.  B.  K.  Dimensions  of  conflict  in  South- 

Har^^s'kjOld®  forums,  ,  New  Yorto  October 
18  1966.  Southeast  Asia  crisis.  (S  67) 

Ray,  S.,  ed.  Vietnam.  (Ap  ’67) 

Race  relations 

Hunter,  G.  South-East  Asia — race,  culture, 
and  nation.  (My  ’67) 

'^Ttokl?.“*H.'''south  Asia.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Officials  and  employees,  etc. 

Braibantl,  R..  ed.  Aslan  bureaucratic  systems 
^emergent  from  the  British  imperial  tradi¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 

Politics 

Smith  D  E.,  ed.  South  Asian  politics  and 
religion.  (1967  Annual) 

Religion 

Smith  D  E.,  ed.  South  Asian  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion.  (1967  Annual) 

Asia.  Wint,  G..  ed.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Asia  Minor 

History 

Stark,  F.  Rome  on  the  Euphrates.  (My  ’67) 
Asian  bureaucratic  systems  emergent  frcmi  toe 
British  imperial  tradition.  Braibantl,  R.,  ed. 
(D  ’67)  ,  ,  ^  „ 

Asia’s  population  problems.  Chandrasekhar,  S., 
ed.  (D  ’67) 

Aspects  of  medieval  and  renaissance  music. 
LaRue,  J.,  ed.  (N  67) 

A=r,irine-  mind  of  the  Elizabethan  younger 
geSfratfom  Esler.  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Assemblage,  environments  &  happenings.  Ka- 
prow,  A.  (My  67) 

Asses  and  mules 

Stories 

•Renttv  T  Donkey  for  the  king.  (Mr  ’6'7) 
Daty  M.  SmSl  war  of  Sergeant  Donkey.  (Ap 
’67) 

^Eikho!y.°A.^ A-^Amb Moslems  in  the  United 
States.  (Je  ’67) 

Associate  professor.  Pease,  R.  (S  67) 


^Glasw^*°W  A.,  ed  Government  of  associa¬ 
tions.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Katz,  p.  Social  psychology  of  organizations. 

Sto^dilh^^R.  M.  Managers,  employees,  organi¬ 
zations.  (Je  ’67) 


Assyria 


Antiquities 


Mallowan,  M.  E.  L.  Nimrud  and  its  remains, 

2v.  (O  ’67) 

Astro  n  3ijt  ics 

Clarke,  A.  C.,  ed.  Coming  of  the  space  age. 
Do^s^^E.  W.,  ed.  U.S.  air  force  in  space. 
Evems,  ^P.  T.  Outlook  on  space.  (Je  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Coombs,  C.  Aerospace  power.  (Ap  ’67) 

Laws  and  regulations 

See  Space  law 
Astronautics  and  civilization 
Fallaci,  O.  If  the  sun  dies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Astronautics  as  a  profession 

Juvenile  literature 

Boyd,  W.  T.  Your  career  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  (Mr  ’67) 

Astronomy  . 

Asimov,  I.  TJnivers©.  (J©  67)  ,  •,  x 

Howard.  N.  E.  Telescope  handbook  and  star 
atlas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

International  conference  on  the  earth  sciences, 
1964.  Advances  in  earth  science.  (1967 

KwYen^J.  Kepler’s  Somnium.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

MacGowan,  R.  A.  Intelligence  to  the  unl- 

Pickertog,^.  S.'^WIndows  to  space.  (Je  ’67) 

History 

Armitage,  A.  John  Kepler.  (Je  ’67) 

Stem,  P.  D.  Our  space  environment.  (Mr  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Asimov.  I.  To  the  ends  of  the  universe.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

Branley,  F.  M.  Christmas  sky.  (Mr  67) 
Ronan.  C.  A.  Stars.  (Mr  ’67)  . 

Silverstein,  A.  Life  in  toe  universe.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

At  ease:  stories  I  tell  to  friends.  Eisenhower, 
D.  D.  {Ag  ’67) 

At  toe  crossroads  of  faith  and  reason.  Sand¬ 
berg,  K.  C.  (Je  ’67) 

At  the  Jerusalem.  Bailey,  P.  (S  ’67) 

At  the  sign  of  the  Globe.  Bowers.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  Shestov,  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

^  1  ©i 

Postal,  B.  Encyclopedia  of  Jews  to  sports. 
(My  ’67) 

J.'"liount  Athos.  (My  ’67) 

Athos,  Mount 

Description  and  travel 
Norwich.  J.  J.  Mount  Athos.  (My  ’67) 

Atlantic  coast 

Description  and  travel 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Atlantic  idea  and  its  European  rivals.  Cleve¬ 
land,  H.  van  B.  (My  ’67) 

Atlantic  Ocean  _  , 

Ridgway,  J.  Fighting  chance.  (S  67) 

Atlantic  States 

Description  and  travel 

Bailey,  A.  Through  toe  great  city.  (O  ’67) 
Atlas  of  Russian  and  East  European  history. 
Adams,  A.  E.  (N  ’67) 

Atlas  of  world  history.  Vries,  S.  de  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

/VtlASGS  •  X 

American  heritage.  American  heritage  Pictor¬ 
ial  atlas  of  United  States  history.  (Ap  67) 
Hammond  Incorporated.  Hammond  Ambassa¬ 
dor  world  atlas  [new  perspective  ed).  (Mr 
*67) 

Hammond  incorporated.  Hammond  Citation 
world  atlas  [new  perspective  ed).  (Mr  67) 
Hammend  Incorporated.  Hammond  Interna¬ 
tional  world  atlas  [new  perspective  ed]. 
(Mr  ’67) 
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Atlases — Continued 

Incorporated.  Hammond  Medal- 
°  atlas  [new  perspective  ed].  (Mr 

Odyssey  world  atlas.  (1966,1967  Annual) 
Indexes 

Atlases,  Historical 

^af67  Annual)"^"  ’^8) 

Eastern  Europe 

pj^®  Sjitrops,  Eastern — Historical  geogra- 
Russla 

See  Russia — Historical  geography 
Atmosphere 

‘^and  sptoe.%?^67)‘''®®  atmosphere 

Atomic  bomb 

Craig,  W.  Fall  of  Japan.  (O  ’67) 

»ian,  his  science, 
&nj^n|j)World  they  changed.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

History 

GrouefE,  S.  Manhattan  project.  (My  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Hirschfeld,  B.  Cloud  over  Hiroshima.  (Ag 
Physiological  effect 

Hudson,  R.  Kuboyama  and  the  saga  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon.  (Mr  ’67) 

Atomic  energy 

Juvenile  literature 

Grey,  V.  Secret  of  the  mysterious  rays:  the 
discovery  of  nuclear  energy.  (D  ’67) 

Atomic  submarines 

Juvenile  literature 

Missile  base  beneath  the  sea. 

(JN  dT) 

Atomic  theory 

Greenaway,  F.  John  Dalton  and  the  atom. 
(IVly  67 ) 

History 

^*Som^'(:^'’6?)’  til®  nuclear 

Atomic  warfare 

Escalation  and  the  nuclear  option. 

iMr  b7) 

Burns,  E.  L.  M.  Megamurder.  (D  ’67) 

Green,  P.  Deadly  logic.  (O  ’67) 

Atomic  weapons 

-A-merican  assembly.  World  of  nuclear  powers’ 
__(Ap  67) 

Knorr,  K.  On  the  uses  of  military  power  In 
the  nuclear  age.  (My  ’67) 

Atomism  in  England  from  Harlot  to  Newton 
Kargon,  R.  H.  (N  ’67)  iNcwion. 

Atoms 

Amaldi,  G.  Nature  of  matter.  (Ap  ’67) 
Atonement 

Browning’  D.  S.  Atonement  and  psycho¬ 
therapy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Atonement  and  psychotherapy.  Browning,  D.  S. 
(As  67) 

Attempt.  Hopkins,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Attitude  (Psychology) 

Oppenheim,  A.  N.  Questionnaire  design  and 
attitude  measurement.  (My  ’67) 

Attracting  birds:  from  the  prairies  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Davison,  V.  E.  (D  ’67) 

Audience,  words,  and  art.  Davidson,  H.  M 
(Ap  67) 

Audubon,  John  James 

Annu‘al)'^°^“  J'ames  Audubon.  (Ag  ’67) 

^Aildub6n.'^-(S^-’67f® 

Augustine,  Saint,  Bp.  of  Hippo 
Brown,  P.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  (D  ’67) 

Fiction 

Warner,  R.  Converts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Augustine  of  Hippo.  Brown,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  oryx:  vanished  and 
vanishing  creatures.  SUverberg,  R.  (Ag  ^7) 
Aunt  Clara.  Vogel,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

^iarcus.  Emperor  of  Rome 
^Amuan"  Aurelius.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Auschwitz.  Namnann,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 


Auschwitz  Trial,  Frankfurt  am  Main 
Naumann.  B.  Auschwitz.  (Mr  ’67) 

Austen,  Jane 

Bmdbrook,  F.  W.  Jane  Austen  and  her  pre- 
^  decessors.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lerner,  L.  Truthtellers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  I.  Jane  Austen  and  her  world.  (Ap  ’67) 
Australia 

Mhler,  J.  D.  B.  Australia.  (N  ’67) 

Biography 
Dictionaries 

dictionary  of  biography,  v  1.  (Mr 

Description  and  travel 

Australians.  (O  ’67) 
shining  Eldorado:  a  Jour¬ 
ney  through  Australia.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

H.  Australians.  (Je  ’67) 

and  the  gold  rush. 

^°(Jb°'^67f‘'  settlers  of  Australla. 

S’iieislr 

® ’6"-^’  (f96®  An-nS’ir'*^'" 

Immigration  and  emigration 
‘^prSblS^fD  ’67)’  population 

Industries 

®trih’an^indiist^TD^’67)“'’®^‘“®“^ 

Polltlcs  and  government 
Knight,  R.  Illiberal  liberal.  (O  ’67) 

Population 

Ghandrasekhar,  S.,  ed  AsIii’q  T^r>T,nie,+i/v— . 
problems.  (D  ’67)  ®  Population 

Religion 

aiasr  w.7,‘r  ■"  a™- 

Social  conditions 

^t^if;  1Sly°’67Y 

'^’^®*(Mr®'’67T‘^  Pacific  Islands.  Keast,  A. 
■Australian  dictionary  of  biography,  v  1.  (Mr 
Austrahan^Enghsh.  Ramson,  W.  S.  (Ja  ’68) 
Australian  language  [2d  ed].  Baker,  S.  J.  (Ap 

Australian  libraries.  Balnaves,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Australian  poetry,  1966.  (Ag  ’67) 

Australians.  Cox,  H.  (Ja  ’67) 

Australians  and  the  gold  rush.  Monaghan,  J. 

Australians  in  New  Guinea  (Territnrv'i 
Rowley,  c.  New  Guinea  villager?  ^My  ’67) 

*1^  the  United  States 

-Australians  and  the  gold  rush. 

Austria 

History 

^879-1^3.  under  the  Iron  ring, 

Habsburgs.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

^Iroh^’  19i4-S,‘'2l  °(My^®67?^®®^"'’^ 

•D  occnipation,  19J,5-1955 

wist, 

■c  ^  History,  Military 
HlOGS^Slf’  (My^’e'rf^^**^*^  border  in  Croatia, 


-  Politics  and  government 
^Am^ai7'  Sarajevo.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

'^Ts^l’-im.  "(Mr^’efl^^  under  the  Iron  ring. 

'^''®Bider?’®^®t  (^®^67r'^  1946-1966. 

AusWa^d^n  the^  Iron  ring,  1879-1893.  Jenks, 
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Austro- Prussian  War,  1866 
Pottlnger,  E.  A.  Napoleon  III  and  the  German 
crisis,  1865-1866.  (My  ’67) 

Authority  (Religion) 

Cameron,  J.  M.  Images  of  authority.  (Mr  ’67) 
Authority  and  freedom  in  education.  Nash,  P. 
(1967  Annual)  ■ 

The  Paris  review.  Writers  at  work:  3d  series. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Authors,  American 
Hahn.  E.  Romantic  rebels.  (Ap  ’67) 

Newqulst,  R.  Conversations.  (O  67) 

Authors,  English 

Lane.  M.  Purely  for  pleasure.  (Ja  68)  (19()7 
Annual)  _  „ 

Newquist,  R.  Conversations.  (O  67) 

Robinson,  H.  C.  Diary  of  Henry  Ciabb  Robin¬ 
son:  an  abridgment.  (1967  Annual) 

Spence,  J.  Anecdotes,  observations  and  char¬ 
acters  of  books  and  men.  (My  ’67) 

Spence,  J.  Observations,  anecdotes,  and  char¬ 
acters  of  books  and  men.  2v  [new  edj. 
(1967  Annual) 

Authors,  European 

Dictionaries 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  ed.  European  authors.  1000- 
1900.  (D  ’67) 

^The''paris  review.  Writers  at  work:  3d  series. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Handbooks,  manuals,  etc. 

Nicholson,  M.  Practical  style  guide  for  au- 
thors  and  editors.  (N  ’67) 

^Bettelheim,  B.  Empty  fortress.  (Ap  ’67) 

Autobiographies  ,  „ 

Berger,  J.  Small  voices.  (Ap  67) 
Autobiography  of  Bertrand  RusseU,  1872-1914. 
RusseU,  B.  (Je  ’67) 

^Gablehouse,  C.  Helicopters  and  autogiros.  (N 
’67) 

^‘sS^roan.  B.  B.  Most  notorious  victory.  (Mr 

Shultz.  G.  P.  Strategies  for  the  displaced 
worker.  (Mr  ’67) 

Silberman,  C.  B.  Myths  of  automation.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Stleber.  J..  ed.  Employment  problems  of 
automation  and  advanced  technology.  (Ag 
’67)  „ 

Automation  and  economic  progress.  Bowen, 
H.  R.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

^Borge^n.  Golden  age  of  the  American 
racing  car.  (Mr  ’67) 

Juvenlie  literature 

Braverman,  B.  Here  is  your  hobby  .  .  .  slot 
car  racing.  (N  ’67) 

^'Je^lh"r)^  ed.  Man  &  motor.  (S  ’67) 

Design  and  construction 
Black,  S.  Man  and  motor  cars.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Hough  R.  History  of  the  world’s  high-per¬ 
formance  cars.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Purdy  K.  W.  Motorcars  of  the  golden  past. 
(Mr’  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Felsen,  H.  G.  Teen-ager’s  first  car.  (Ap  ’67) 
Models 

Juvenile  literature 

Braverman,  B.  Here  is  your  hobby  .  .  .  slot 
car  racing.  (N  ’67) 

Autun  and  the  bear.  Feagles,  A.  (Ag  67) 
Awakening  of  China.  1793-1949.  Pellssier,  R. 
(Je  ’67) 

Away  to  Central  America.  Nevins.  A.  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^ 

Awful  handyman’s  book.  Daniels,  G.  (Je  67) 

Axiology.  See  Worth 

Aylwins.  Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Avub  Khan,  Mohammad 

^Ayub  Tninn,  M.  Friends  not  masters.  (N  ’67) 

^*^eining,  C.  C.  Zande  scheme.  (S  ’67) 

Azione  cattolica  itaiiana.  See  Catholic  action 


Ba’ath  Socialist  Party.  See  Hizb  al-Ba‘th  al- 
‘Arabi  al-Ishtiraki 

Babbitts  and  bohemians.  Stevenson,  E.  (N  ’67) 
Babl  Tar.  Kuznetsov,  A  (Je  ’67) 

Babrius:  and,  Phaedrus.  Babrius.  (Mr  ’67) 
Babyhip.  Welles,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Barford,  P.  Keyboard  music  of  C.  P.  B.  Bach, 
considered  in  relation  to  his  musical 
aesthetic  and  the  rise  of  the  sonata  prin¬ 
ciple.  (S  ’67) 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian 
Gelringer,  K.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  (Mr 
’67) 

Back  to  back.  Baker,  L.  (N  ’67) 

Backus,  Isaac 

McLoughlin,  W.  G.  Isaac  Backus  and  the 
American  pletistic  tradition.  (N  ’67) 
Backward  look.  Eng  title  of:  A  short  history 
of  literature.  O’Connor,  F.  (S  ’67) 
Bacteriophage 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York.  Laboratory 
of  jiuantltative  biology.  Phage  and  the 
origins  of  molecular  biology.  (My  ’67) 

Bad  man.  Elkin,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Bahd’i  faith.  Gaver,  J.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Bahaism 

(javer,  J.  R.  Bah&’I  faith.  (My  ’67) 

Baja  California 

Description  and  travel 

Gardner,  E.  S.  Off  the  beaten  track  in  Baja, 
(S  ’67) 

Baker,  Newton  Diehl 

Beaver,  D.  R.  Newton  D.  Baker  and  the 
American  war  effort,  1917-1919.  (Ap  ’6'?) 
Baker,  Ray  Stannard 

Bannister,  R.  C.  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Balance  of  payments 

Aliber,  R.  Z.  Future  of  the  dollar  as  an  inter¬ 
national  currency.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Conan,  A.  R.  Problem  of  sterling.  (N  ’67) 
Klndleberger,  C.  P.  Europe  and  the  dollar. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Rolfe,  S.  E.  Gold  and  world  power.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Roosa,  R.  V.  DoUar  and  world  liquidity.  (N 
^67) 

Triffln,  R.  World  money  maze.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Woolley,  H.  B.  Measuring  transactions  be¬ 
tween  world  areas.  (Mr  ’67) 

Balance  of  power  ,  .  , 

Penrose,  B.  F.  Revolution  in  international  re¬ 
lations.  (S  ’67) 

Balavarlani.  Barlaam  and  Joasaph.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ballad  of  Oliver  Powell.  Eng  title  of:  The  man 
with  the  talents.  Jones,  S.  (1967  Annual) 

Cohen,  S.  J.,  ed.  Modern  dance.  (Ag  ’67) 
History 

Guest.  I.  Romantic  ballet  in  Paris.  (Ap  ’67) 
Roslavleva,  N.  Era  of  the  Russian  ballet.  (S 
’67) 

Ballet  cook  book.  Le  Clercq,  T.  (N  ’67) 
Balloons  are  available.  Crittenden,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Baluchis 

Pehrson,  R.  N.  Social  organization  of  the 
Marri  Baluch.  (N  ’67) 

Balzac,  Honorfi  de 

Marceau,  F.  Balzac  and  his  world.  (Je  ’67) 
Balzac  and  his  world.  Marceau,  F.  (Je  ’67) 
Bandelier,  Adolph  Francis  Alphonse 
Bandolier,  A.  F.  Southwestern  journals  of 
Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  1880-1882.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bank  of  the  United  States  (1816-1836) 

Wilburn,  J.  A.  Biddle’s  bank.  (S  ’67) 

Banking  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialization. 
Cameron,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Banks  and  banking  ,  ,  .  ^ 

Cameron,  R.  Banking  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrialization.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Orslngher,  R.  Banks  of  the  world.  (O  ’67) 
Banks  of  the  world.  Orslngher,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Bantu  bureaucracy.  Fallers,  L.  A  (Mr  ’67) 
B  3  ll't  u  s 

Omer-Cooper,  J.  D.  Zulu  aftermath.  (My  ’67) 
See  also 

Mbundu  (Bantu  tribe) 

Baptists 

History 

McLoughlin,  W.  G,  Isaac  Backus  and  the 
American  pletistic  tradition.  (N  ’67) 
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Barbados 

Social  life  and  customs 
Greenfleld,  S.  M.  English  rustics  in  black  skin. 
(N  ’67) 

Barbarous  knowledge.  Hoffman,  D.  (My  ’67) 
Barns.  See  Farm  buildings 
Baron  of  Arizona.  Cookridge,  E.  H.  (S  ’67) 
Barrel.  Wier,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Barth.  Karl 

Smart.  J.  D.  Divided  mind  of  modern  theol¬ 
ogy  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Aimual) 

Baseball 

Conlan,  J.  Jocko.  (O  ’67) 

Durso,  J.  Casey.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dykes,  J.  You  can’t  steal  first  base.  (N  ’67) 
Higbe.  K.  High  hard  one.  (N  ’67) 

Koppett,  L.  Thhiking  man’s  guide  to  baseball. 
(D  ’67) 

Mantle,  M.  Education  of  a  baseball  player. 
(N  ’67) 

Biography 
Juvenile  literature 

Brosnan,  J.  Great  rookies  of  the  major 
leagues.  (Ap  ’67)  ... 

Shapiro,  M.  J.  Heroes  of  the  bullpen.  (Ag 
’67) 

Vecsey,  G.  Baseball’s  most  valuable  play¬ 
ers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Juvenile  literature 

Hollander,  Z.,  ed.  Baseball  lingo.  (O  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 
Howard.  E.  Catching.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shapiro,  M.  J.  Laughs  from  the  dugout.  (Ap 

’67)  „  , 

Poetry 

Gardner,  M.,  comp.  Annotated  Casey  at  the 
bat.  (N  ’67) 

Baseball  lingo.  Hollander,  Z.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Baseball’s  most  valuable  players.  Vecsey,  G. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Basic  data  of  plasma  physics.  Brown,  S.  C. 
(D  ’67) 

Basic  Jewish  encyclopedia.  Cohen.  H.  A.  (Ag 
’67) 

Basic  tactics.  Mao,  T.-T.  (My  ’67) 

Bastard  war.  Barker,  A.  J.  (N  ’67) 

Bastille  day  parade.  Lamott,  K.  (Je  ’67) 

Bath,  England 

Boyce,  B.  Benevolent  man.  (D  ’67) 

Battle.  Kluge,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Battle  for  destiny.  Stephens,  P.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Battle  for  Italy.  Jackson,  W.  G.  P.  (D  ’67) 
Battle  for  Normandy.  Belfleld,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Battle  for  the  Pacific.  Macintyre,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Battle  of  Arnhem.  Bauer,  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Battle  of  Britain,  July- September  1940.  Julllein, 
M.  (N  ’67) 

Battle  of  Palaise  Gap.  Plorentln,  E.  (S  ’67) 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  1671.  Marx,  R.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
Battle  of  Vlmy  Ridge.  McKee,  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Battle  of  Waterloo.  Horizon  magazine.  (Ag 
’67) 

Battle  report.  Shapiro,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Battle  1066.  Barclay.  C.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 

Battlefield  president:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Archer,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Battles 

Downey,  P.  Cannonade.  (Mr  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Eggenberger,  D.  Dictionary  of  battles.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Battles  in  the  monsoon.  Marshall,  S.  L.  A, 
(Je  ’67) 

Battles  of  Saratoga.  Cuneo,  J.  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Battles  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  Lockwood,  C.  A. 

(Ja  ’68)  (196'7  Annual) 

Bauhaus 

Scheidig,  W.  Crafts  of  the  Weimar  Bauhaus. 
1919-1924.  (Ja’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bayle,  Pierre 

Sandberg,  K.  C.  At  the  crossroads  of  faith 
and  reason.  (Je  ’67) 

Be  good,  Harry.  Chalmers,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Be  nice  to  solders.  Graham.  M  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ' 

Beaconsfield,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  1st  Earl  of 
Blake.  R.  Disraeli.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bear  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  Cherr.  P.  (D  ’67) 
Beardsley,  Aubrey  Vincent 
B^rdsley,  A.  Collected  drawings  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  (D  ’67) 


Beardsley,  A.  Early  work  of  Aubrey  Beards¬ 
ley.  (Ag  ’67) 

Beardsley,  A.  Later  work  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley.  (Ag  ’67) 

Weintraub,  S.  Beardsley.  (S  ’67) 

Bears 

Perry,  R.  World  of  the  polar  bear.  (My  ’67) 
Russell.  A.  Grizzly  country.  (S  ’67) 

Van  Wormer,  J.  World  of  the  black  bear. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 
Cherr,  P.  Bear  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  (D  ’67) 
Osteen,  -P.  Bears  around  the  world.  (My  ’67) 
Stories 

Annixter,  J.  Great  White.  (My  ’67) 

Rongen,  B.  Anna  of  the  bears.  (O  ’67) 

Bears  around  the  world.  Osteen,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Beaumont,  Sir  George  Howland 
Greaves,  M.  Regency  patron.  (S  ’67) 

Beautiful  life.  Gilbert,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Beautiful  people.  Bender,  M.  (  N’67) 

Beauty,  Personal.  See  Grooming,  Personal 
Beauty  of  the  wild  plant.  Kleijn,  H.  (My  ’67) 
Beaverbrook,  William  Maxweil  Aitken,  1st  Baron 
Young,  K.  Churchill  and  Beaverbrook.  (N  ’67) 
Beavers 

Stories 

Hoban,  R.  Charlie  the  tramp.  (Ag  ’67) 
Beckett,  Samuel 

Fletcher,  J.  Samuel  Beckett’s  art.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Becoming  a  person  in  the  whole  Christ.  Mc¬ 
Mahon.  E.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bedouin  of  the  Negev.  Marx.  E.  (D  ’67) 
Bedouins 

Marx,  E.  Bedouin  of  the  Negev.  (D  ’67) 

Bees 

Juvenile  literature 

Russell,  P.  Honeybees.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Shuttlesworth.  D.  E.  All  khids  of  bees. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Beet  sugar  in  the  West.  Arrington,  L.  J.  (O 
’67) 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van 
Kerman,  J.  Beethoven  quartets.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Young,  P.  M.  Beethoven.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Beethoven  quartets.  Kerman,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Beets  and  beet  sugar 

Arrington,  L.  J.  Beet  sugar  In  the  West.  (O 

Before  a  battle.  Oppenhehner,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Before  the  glory  ended.  Zllinsky,  U.  (O  ’67) 
Beginning.  Burford,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Behavior 

Territorial  ImperaUve.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Beecher.  W.  Beyond  success  and  failure.  (Mr 
67) 

Louch  A.  R.  Explanation  and  human  action. 
(Ja  '68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenlie  literature 

Detweiler,  H.  J.  How  to  stand  up  for  what 
you  believe:  a  teen-ager’s  action  guide.  (O 

Behavior  patterns  In  children’s  books:  a  bib¬ 
liography.  Kircher,  C.  J.,  comp.  (Ag  ’67) 
Behm^  ^7)  unknown.  Monsma,  J.  C..  ed. 

Behind  the  lines:  Hanoi,  December  23  1966- 

January  7,  1967.  Sallsbur^  H.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Behind  the  shield.  Niederhoffer,  A.  (N  ’67) 
Beholding  runner.  Hughes,  O.  (My  ’67) 

Beiliss,  Mendel 

Samuel,  M.  Blood  accusation.  (1966,  1967  An- 
nuai  J 

Being  mentaUy  ih:  a  sociological  theory.  Schell. 

1.  J*  (o  o7)  > 

Beirut 

Social  conditions 

^^^^Mr^’67)  u-  changing  society. 

Belgian  literature 

History  and  criticism 

Malllnson,(^.  ^Modern  Belgian  llteratm-e,  1830- 

Believing  and  knowing.  Shideler,  E.  W.  (My  ’67) 
Bell  of  time.  Angolf,  C.  (My  ’67) 

^  ^  ’®8)  (1967 
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Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Belmonte  de  los  Caballeros.  Bison-lolosana,  C. 
lAp  ’67) 

Ben-Gurion,  David  „  , ,  „  ^  • 

Ben  Gurion,  D.  Days  of  David  Ben-Gurion. 
(D  ’67)  ■ 

Juvenile  literature 

Comay,  J.  Ben-Gurion  and  the  birth  of  Israel. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Ben-Gurion  and  the  birth  of  Israel.  Comay,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Ben  preserve  us.  Bermant,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ben  Sue,  Vietnam  ^ 

Schell,  J.  VUlage  of  Ben  Sue.  (D  ’67) 

Benderly,  Samson  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Winter,  N.  H.  Jewish  education  in  a  pluralist 
society:  Samson  Benderly  and  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  (N  67) 

Benevolent  man.  Boyce,  B.  (D  67)  _ 

Benjamin  Lundy  and  the  struggle  for  Negro 
freedom.  Dillon,  M.  L.  (Je  67)  . 

Benjy  Boone.  Dolbier,  M.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

^^eimettf' A.°'*Letters  of  Arnold  Bennett,  v  1. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Bentham  to  RusseU:  v8  of  A  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Copleston,  F.  (Mr  67) 

Bering’s  Expedition,  2d,  1733-1743 
Ford  C  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Berkeley,  Mary  Emien  Lowell,  Countess  of 
Berkeley,  M.  Winking  at  the  brim.  (N  67) 
Berkeley,  Molly.  See  Berkeley,  Mary  B.  L. 
countess  of 

^Stinger,  R.  J.,  ed.  West  Berlin:  the  legal 
context.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Knight,  D.  C.  First  book  of  Berlin.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Berlin.  Dulles,  B.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Berlin  wall  (1961-  ) 

Dulles,  B.  L.  Berlin.  (Ag  67) 

Berlioz,  Hector 

Juvenile  literature 

Seroff,  V.  Hector  Berlioz.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Bernhardt,  Sarah  ,  „  -i.  /nr_ 

Skinner,  C.  O.  Madame  Sai’ah.  (Mr  67) 

Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorenzo  ,, 

Wittkower,  R.  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  [2d  ed). 
(S  ’67)  , 

Berryman’s  sonnets.  Berryman.  J.  (Ag  67) 
Besieged.  Bell.  J.  B.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bess  and  the  Sphinx.  Coatsworth,  E.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Best  book  of  true  sea  stories.  Rosenbaum,  R.  A., 
ed.  (O  ’67) 

Best  of  Italian  cooking.  Hazelton,  N.  S.  (Ag 

Best  of  Viennese  cuisine.  Mayer-Browne,  B. 

Best  short  stories  by  Negro  writers.  Hughes, 
L.  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Best  times.  Dos  Passos,  J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Best  years.  Gascar.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Betrayal  of  the  body.  Lowen,  A.  (O  ’67) 
Better  part.  Reed,  K.  (O  ’67) 

Between  faith  and  thought.  Kroner,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Between  knowing  and  believing.  Lecomte  du 
NoUy,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Between  Maule  and  Amazon.  Toynbee,  A.  J. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Between  tvro  worlds.  Hohenberg,  J.  (Ag  67) 
Beyond  alienation.  Becker,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bevond  eagle  and  swastika,  2v,  Tauber,  K,  P. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Beyond  language.  Borgmann.  D.  A.  (O  ’67) 
Beyond  success  and  failure.  Beecher.  W.  (Mr 
» ) 

Beyond  the  observatory.  Shapley,  H.  (O  ’67) 
Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Heracles.  Carpenter.  R. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Beyond  Vietnam:  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
Reischauer,  E.  O.  (D  67) 

^Blble.  Jerusalem  Bible.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 


Antiquities 

Dictionaries 

Pfeiffer,  C.  F.,  ed.  Biblical  world.  (Ag  ’67) 
Commentaries 

Rahner,  K.  Biblical  homilies.  (Mr  ’67) 
Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Barr,  J.  Old  and  new  in  interpretation.  (Ag 
*67) 

Charity,  A.  C.  Events  and  their  afterlife. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Elliott,  M.  B.  Language  of  the  King  James 
Bible.  (Ag  ’67) 

Geography 

Aharonl,  J.  Land  of  the  Bible.  (Ag  ’67) 
Inspiration 

Alonso  Schokel,  L.  Inspired  word.  (Ag  ’67) 
Natural  history 

Farb,  P.  Land,  wildlife,  and  peoples  of  the 
Bible.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Stories 

Northcott,  C.  People  of  the  Bible.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Study 

Cassels,  L.  Your  Bible.  (My  ’67) 

Lynch,  W.  E.  Word  dwells  among  us.  (My 
’67) 

Bible.  Old  Testament  ..... 

Alt,  A.  Essays  on  Old  Testament  history  and 
religion.  (N  ’67) 

Barthdlemy.  D.  God  and  his  image.  (Mr  ’67) 
Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

Altmann,  A.,  ed.  Biblical  motifs.  (N  ’ 67) 
Fromm,  E.  You  shall  be  as  gods.  (Ag  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

History  of  Biblical  events 
Anderson.  G.  W.  History  and  religion  of  Is¬ 
rael.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stories 

Cocagnac,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 

the  Old  Testament.  (D  ’67) 

Komroff,  M.  Heroes  of  the  Bible.  (My  ’67) 

Study 

Westermann,  C.  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Deuteronomy 

Commentaries 

Rad,  G.  von.  Deuteronomy.  (O  ’67) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Psalms  , 

Sanders,  J.  A.  Dead  Sea  Psalms  scroll.  (Je 
’67) 

Commentaries 

Barth,  C.  F.  Introduction  to  the  Psalms.  (Mr 
’67) 

Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

Guthrie,  H.  H.  Israel’s  sacred  songs.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Cocagnac,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 
the  Old  Testament.  (D  ’67) 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Prophets 

Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

Maly,  E.  H.  Prophets  of  salvation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bible.  New  Testament 
Barthdlemy.  D.  God  and  his  image,.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cullmaim,  O.  Salvation  in  histoiy.  (D  ’67) 

Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Dudley  G.  Recovery  of  Christian  myth.  (D 
’67) 

Stories 

Cocagnac,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 
the  New  TestamenL  (Ja  '68)  (1967  Annual) 

Study 

Evely,  L.  We  are  all  brothers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels 

Biography 

Parmelee,  A.  They  beheld  His  glory.  (My  ’67) 

Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

Perrin,  N.  Rediscovering  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vawter,  B.  Four  Gospels.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Bible.  New  Testament.  John 

Commentaries 

Bible.  New  Testament.  John.  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  (i-xii)  [Anchor  Bible]. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Epistles  of  Paul 

Kallas,  J.  Satanward  view.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Revelation 

Commentaries 

Richards,  H.  J.  What  the  spirit  says  to  the 
churches.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bible  for  young  Christians:  the  Old  Testament 
Cocagnac,  A.-M.  (D  ’67) 

Bible  for  young  Christians:  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Cocagnac,  A.-M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Biblical  homilies.  Rahner,  K.  (Mr  ’67) 

Biblical  motifs.  Altinann,  A.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Biblical  world.  Pfeiffer,  G.  P.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bibliography 

Jackson,  W.  A.  Records  of  a  bibliographer. 
(D  ’67) 

Reference  books 
See  Reference  books 

Bibliography  of  English  printed  tragedy,  1565- 
1900.  Stratman,  C.  J.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Bibliography  of  Illinois  imprints,  1814-58.  Byrd. 
C,  K.  (S  ’67) 

Bibliography  of  the  works  of  Robert  Graves. 

Higginson,  F.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bibliotheca  medica:  physician  for  tomorrow. 

McCord,  D.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

Bidault,  Georges 
Bidaiilt,  G.  Resistance.  (N  ’67) 

Biddle’s  bank.  Wilburn,  J.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Bierce,  Ambrose 

O’Connor,  R.  Ambrose  Bierce.  (Ag  ’67) 

Big  battleship.  Eng  tiUe  of:  The  great  dread- 
nought.  Hough,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Big  blue  line.  Cray.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Big  catch.  Eng  title  of:  The  day  they  lost  the 
H-bomb.  Morris,  C.  (My  ’67) 

Big  man.  Neugeboren,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Big  sthl.  Wilkinson,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Big  swingers.  Fenton,  R.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Big  water  fight.  League  of  women  voters.  Edu¬ 
cation  fund.  (Mr  ’67) 

Big  wheels.  Huntsberry,  W.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Bigger  than  a  breadbox.  Allen,  S.  (N  ’67) 
Billings,  Warren  K. 

Gentry,  C.  Frame-up.  (Ag  ’67) 

Billions  of  years  of  you.  Froman,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Billy  Graham  and  seven  who  were  saved. 

GiUenson,  L.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Billy  Mitchell  affair.  Davis,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Biochemistry 

Dictionaries 

Williams,  R.  J.,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of  bio¬ 
chemistry.  (O  ’67) 

Biogmphical  dictionary  of  republican  China,  v  1, 
(o  d7) 

Biography 

Dictionaries 

^^My  ’6*7)  critical  dictionary. 

Biography  (as  a  literary  form) 

Reed,  J.  W.  English  biography  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  1801-1838.  (My  ’67) 
Biography  (Individual) 

nuai)'^'  tragedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 

‘^‘(1%6’  Anualf°^“  James  Audubon.  (Ag  ’67) 
Adams,  J.  Spur  of  fame.  (Je  ’67) 

a"’nn£l)  <Ag  *67) 

J.  Claus  Spreckels.  (S  ’67) 

.Adrid^,  A.  O  Jonattan  Edwards.  (S  ’67) 
.^en,  G.  W.  WiUlam  James.  (Je  ’67) 
AJ’hhiyeva,  S.  Twenty  letters  to  a  friend.  (D 

.^llson.  J.  M  Adams  and  Jefferson.  (Mr  ’67'» 
Almedmgen,  E.  M.  St  Francis  of  Assi^.  (N 

Amberley,  J.  R.  Amberley  papers,  2v.  (Ap 

Amosoff,  N.  Open  heart.  (Ap  ’67) 

smuggler.  (Ja  ’68) 

Andrews,  R^.  Lamp  for  India  (D  ’67) 
ieJf''’(My  lournalist:'  Horace  Gree- 

Armitage,  A.  John  Kepler.  (Je  ’67) 

Amasqn.  H.  HL  Calder.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gaulle.  (Ag  ’67) 


Ashmole,  E.  Elias  Aflhmole  (1617-1692),  6v. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ashton- Warner,  S.  Myself.  (N  ’67) 

Audubon,  J.  J.  1826  journal  of  John  James 
Audubon.  (.S  ’67) 

Ayub  Khan,  M.  Friends  not  masters.  (N  ’67) 
Bablet,  D.  Edward  Gordon  Craig.  (D  ’67) 
Bailey,  E.  B.  James  Hutton — the  founder  of 
^modern  geology.  (S  ’67) 

Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D.  Julius  Caesar.  (N  ’67) 
Bandelier,  A.  F.  Southwestern  Journals  of 
^  Adolph  P.  Bandelier,  1880-1882.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bannister,  R.  C.  Ray  Stannai'd  Baker.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Barber,  R.  Henry  Plantagenet.  (My  ’67) 
Bart,  B.  F.  Flaubert.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Bartlett.  C.  J.  Castlereagh.  (S  ’67) 

Baxter,  M.  G.  Daniel  Webster  &  the  Supreme 
court.  (O  ’67) 

Beam,  L.  He  called  them  by  the  lightning. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Ben  Gurion,  D.  Days  of  David  Ben-Gurlon. 
(D  ’67) 

Bennett,  A.  Letters  of  Arnold  Bennett,  v  1, 
^  (Ap  ’67) 

Bennett,  M.  B.  Stone  mason  of  Tor  house. 
(My  ’67) 

Berkeley,  M.  Winking  at  the  brim.  (N  ’67) 
Bernardy.  F.  de.  Talleyrand’s  last  duchess. 
„.(Mr  ’67) 

Bidault,  G.  Resistance.  (N  ’67) 

Bigelow,  G.  E.  Frontier  Eden.  (Ag  ’67) 
Linger,  C.  Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin 
Rush,  1746-1813.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Birley,  A.  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

BirsC’  A.  H.  Memoirs  of  an  Interpreter.  (D 

.  O*  ) 

Bishop,  J.  Day  in  the  life  of  President  John¬ 
son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Black,  R.  C.  Younger  John  Winthrop.  (Mr 
67) 

BlakC’  I  G.  Paul  V.  McNutt  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Blake,  R.  Disraeli.  (Ap  ’67) 

Blesh,  R.  Keaton.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 
Blumberg,  D.  R.  Florence  Kelley.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bowra,  C.  M.  Memories,  1898-1939.  (D  ’67) 
Boyce,  B,  Benevolent  man.  (D  ’67) 

Boyd-Orr,  J.  B.  O.  As  I  recall.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bmgdpn,  H.  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  aca¬ 
demic  years.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Brassal.  Picasso  and  company.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bretton’  H.  L.  Rise  and  fail  of  Kwamo 
Nkrumah.  (My  ’67) 

Erittnin,  V.  Envoy  extraordinary.  (Mr  ’67) 
Brodie,  F.M.  Devil  drives.  (Ag  ’67) 

of  a  revolutionary. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Brooks,  G.  If  strangers  meet.  (Ap  ’67) 
Brown,  B  J.  Stankevich  and  his  Moscow 
circle.  1830-1840.  (Mr  ’67) 

Brown,  P.  Augustine  of  Hippo  (D  ’67) 

Browne,  C.  To  jo:  the  last  banzai.  (S  ’67) 
Buranelll.  V.^Ixmls  XIV.  (Mr  ’67) 

Burgett,  D.  R.  Currahee!  (Ag  ’67) 

B^gke,(^  CoTroawnaence  of  Edmund  Burke, 

Burlingame,  R.  Benjamin  Franklin:  envoy  ex- 
^  traordinary.  (Je  ’67) 

Burton,  R.  Erotic  traveler.  (O  ’67) 

Butts,  D.  R.  L.  Stevenson.  (Je  ’67) 

^  P&ei^  (^^eTy  autobiography  with 

-^tonio  Gramscl  and  the 
origins  of  Italian  communism.  (Je  ’67) 

C^P’  C.  L.,  ed.  Gwrge  C.  Yount  ^d  his 
chrpni^es  of  the  West  (O  ’67) 

Capote,  'T.  Christmas  memory.  (Mr  ’67) 

6)  Mary  Cassatt  (Mr  ’67) 
^a^^anova,  G.  Histoi-y  of  my  life,  v3  and  4. 

C^telot,  A.  Josephine.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
*^Mr^T7)  mother  told  me! 

Christophe,  R.  Danton.  (N  ’67) 

Chubb,  T.  C.  Dante  and  his  world.  (My  ’67) 

"^"(aI^V)  ^i96l  V  1- 

(?967®-An^^Sl1'‘'^  Churchill.  v2. 
Churchill.  S.  Threkd  in  the  tapestry.  (O  ’67) 
Cla^ge,^)M.  Margaret  Clitherow  (15567-1586). 

^^Annuai')  admiral.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Cleugh,  J.  First  masochist  (O  ’67) 
^°(196T°ASii^i)  Sphinx  (Ja  ’68) 

^ra&.^(^  Langdon  Coburn,  photog- 
Coens,  M.  X.  G  I  nun.  (O  ’67) 

Fulbrlght  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
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Cognlat.  R.  Monet  and  his  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^  .err, 

Cohen,  G.  Woman  of  violence.  (Ap  ’67) 

Colby,  V.  Equivocal  virtue.  (My  ’67) 

Cole,  H.  Christophe:  king  of  Haiti.  (D  67) 
Colette.  Eai-thly  paradise.  (1966,  19b7  Annual) 
Coltcm^  J.  L6on  Blum.  (Ag  ’67)  ^  (1966  An- 

Comay,  J.  Ben-Gurion  and  the  birth  of  Israel. 
(Ag  ’67) 

k  S-toi’fjk  ’68)  (1967  ,.^nual) 
Cooke,  J.  E.,  ed.  Alexander  Hamilton:  a 

profile.  (O  ’67)  „  »  ,  /a  ’c-ri 

Cookridge,  E.  H.  Baron  of  Arizona.  (S  67) 
Cornell.  E.  L.  Kipling  in  India.  (My  67) 

Costa,  R.  H.  H.  G.  WeUs.  (N  ’67)„„„  .  ,, 

Covey,  C.  (jentle  radical.  (1966,  1967  AnnuaU 
Cowley,  M.  Faulkner-Cowley  file.  (Ag  o7) 

Cra^sh'aw^'^H  Khrushchev.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Crassweller,  R.  D.  Trujillo.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  _  _ _ _ 

Cross.  C.  Puritan  Earl.  (D  67) 

Cummins,  C.  L.  My  days  with  the  Diesel. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dahlberg,  E.  Epitaphs  of  our  time^.  (Ap  ’67) 
Dale.  E.  E.  Cross  timbers.  (S  67) 

Davenport,  M.  Too  strong  for  fanlasy.  (D  67) 
Davis.  B.  BUly  MltcheU  affair.  (Ag  67) 
Davis,  J.  Private  letters,  1823-1889.  (1966,  1967 

D^^^k!  S.  Politics  of  h^onor;  a  Wography 
of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Daw^n,  J.  P.  Friedrich  Schleiermacher.  (Mr 

De^^claury.  G.  Faisal,  king  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
(As  *67) 

De  Toledano,  R.  R.F.K.  (Je ’6p 

Devas.  N.  Two  flamboyant  fat^rs.  (Je  67) 

D’Harcourt,  P.  Real  enemy.  (D  67) 

DUlon,  M.  E.  Benjamin  Lundy  and  the  strug- 
E’lii  for  Neero  frdedom.  (J©  67)  . 

dSou,  R.  Fool’s  gold.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  A^ual) 
Donovan,  J.  F.  Pagoda  and  the  cross  (S  67) 
Dos  Passes,  J.  Best  times.  (Ag  67)  (1966 

D^ne^^A.  S.  Eminent  tragedian.  William 
Charles  Macready.  (Ap  ’67) 

Dube-Heynlg,  A.  Kirchner,  his  graphic  art. 

Du^nnan.  M.  James  Resell  I^w^.  (,^  ’67) 
Dublin.  L.  I.  After  eighty  years.  (N  67) 
D^ger,  R.  Dark  star.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Amual) 
Duncan,  D.  D.  Yankee  nomad.  (Mr  67) 
Duncan.  I  Duncan  dancer.  (Mr  67) 

Dun^M.  'M.  WiUiam  Penn:  politics  and  con- 

Durau^^J.  Memoir  of  John  Durang,  American 
actof,  1785-1816.  (N  ’67) 

Durso,  J.  Casey,  (Ag  67) 

Dykes,  J.  You  can’t  steal  first  base.  (N  67) 

Ebon,  M.  Svetlana.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Eckert,  A.  W.  Frontiersmen  (D  6J) 
Edwardes.  aL  Rape  of  India.  (Mr  67) 
Edwards,  F.  Dangerous  queen.  (S  67) 
Edwards.  P.  You  should  have  been  here  an 
hour  ago.  (N  ’67)  „ 

Eells.  G.  Life  that  late  he  led.  (S  67) 
Ehrenburg,  L  Post-war  years,  1945-1954.  (D 

Eisenbud,  J.  World  of  Ted  Series.  (Je  ’67) 
Eisenhower.  D.  D.  At  ease:  stories  I  tell 
to  friends.  (Ag  ’67) 

Elgar  E.  Letters  to  Nimrod.  (Ap  67) 
Emerson!  R.  W.  Journals  and  miscellaneous 
notebp6ks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  v6. 

Equlanof^O.  Equiano’s  travels.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Ei^s,^^Mr3  Medgar.  For  us.  the  living. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Falkner,  L.  President  who  wouldn’t  retire. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Felton,  M.  Child  widow’s  story.  (My  67) 
Fenton,  R.  W.  Big  swingers.  (Ag  ’67) 
Filler,  L.  Unknown  Edwin  Markham:  his 
mj^tery  and  its  significance.  (Je  67) 
Fisher,  O.  C.  King  Fisher.  (O  ’67) 

Fitz  Gibbon,  C.  Through  the  minefield.  (D  ’67) 
Fletcher.  G.  N.  Bridge  of  love.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Flexner  J.  T.  World  of  Winslow  Homer,  1836- 
1910.  ’(S  ’67) 

Franck.  F.  "I  love  life!”  (S  ’67) 

Frankland,  M.  Khrushchev.  (S  ’67) 

Fraser,  P.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  (O  ’67) 

Freud.  S.  Thomas  Woodrow  Wfison,  twenty- 
eighth  president  of  the  United  States.  (Ap 

•07) 

Furbank,  P.  N.  Italo  Svevo,  the  man  and  the 
writer.  (My  ’67) 


Gadsden,  C.  Writings  of  Christopher  Gadsden, 
1746-1805.  (D  ’67)  „  ^  ^ 

Gaines,  W.  H.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  son-in-law.  (Je  ’67,)  ,, 

Garcia,  A.  'Tough  trip  through  paradise,  1878- 
187Q  (O  *67) 

Gaskeil,  E.  C.  S.  Letters  of  Mrs  GaskeU.  (Ag 
^67) 

Gay,  J.  Letters  of  John  Gay.  (My  ’67) 

G6rin,  W.  Charlotte  Bronte.  (N  67) 

Getzler,  I.  Martov.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Gillin,  D.  G.  Warlord.  (N  ’67) 

Gimpel,  R.  Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  (Ag  67) 
(1966  Annual)  „ 

Gingrich,  A.  Toys  of  a  .lifetime.  (Mr  67) 
Ginzburg,  E.  S.  Journey  into  the  whirlwind. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ginzburg,  N.  Family  sayings.  (Je  67) 

Gittleman,  E.  Jones  Veiy.  (N  67) 

Glad.  B.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the  iuu- 
sions  of  innocence.„(S  ’67) 

Golino,  C.  L.,  ed.  Galileo  reappraised.  (My 
^67) 

Goodman,  D.  M.  Western  panorama.  1849- 
1875.  (D  ’67)  ,,, 

Goodman,  P.  Five  years.  (My  67) 

Goodspeed,  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of 
World  War  I.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Gordon,  E.  Mark  Twain.  (Ap  ’(57) 

Graham.  S.  College  of  one.  (iU)  67) 

Grant,  U.  S.  Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  v  1. 

Grmistein.  J.  E.  Thomas  NuttaU,  naturalist. 

Greaves!  M.  Regency  patron.  (S  ’67) 

Green,  B.  K.  Horse  tradin’.  ..(Ag  ’67) 

Green,  D.  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
(D  ’67) 

Green,  E.  Ely.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  . 

Green,  J.  To  leave  before  dawn.  (N  67) 
Greenaway#  F*  John  Dalton  and  the  atom, 

Gr^ory?  H.  Dorothy  Richardson:  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  self-discovery.  (O  ’67)^,  . 

Gripenberff,  G.  Finland  and  the  Rreat 

powers.  (Mr  ’67)  _ _ 

Grotzinger,  L.  A.  Power  and  the  dignity. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Grousset,  R.  Conqueror  of  the  world.  (S  ’67) 
Grumbach,  D.  Company  she  kept.  (Ag  67) 
Guardini,  R.  Pascal  for  our  tinm.  (Je  ’67) 
Gu6henno,  J.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Haggin,  B.  H.  Toscanini  musicians  knew. 
Hahn.^ol  Otto  Hahn:  a  scientific  autobiogra¬ 
Haldane,  C.  Last  great  Empress  of  China. 
Hambleton,  R.  Mazo  De  La  Roche  of  Jahia. 

Ham?lton,  A.  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
vlO-11.  (N  ’67)^.  „ 

Hamilton.  E.  H41oise.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hamsun,  K.  On  oversown  paths.  (O  67) 
Harris,  L.  Only  to  God.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Ha^lwJk,  A.  Thomas  Peel  of  Swan  River. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Hatch, 

Heafford.  M.  Pestalozzi:  his  thought  and  its 
relevance  today.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Heinrichs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
’67) 

Helm,  P.  J.  Jeffreys.  (1967  Annual) 
Hemingway,  E.  By-line:  Ernest  Hemingway. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Hammings.  F.  "W.  J.  fimile  Zola  [2d  ed]. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Henderson,  P.  WiUiam  Morris.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Heusser,  A.  H.  George  Washington’s  map 
maker.  (O  ’67) 

Hibbert,  C.  Making  of  Charles  Dickens. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Higbe.  K.  High  hard  one.  (N  ’67) 

Higgins.  D.  Portrait  of  EmUy  Dickinson. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hill,  C.  P.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  (D  ’67) 
Hlrshon,  S.  P.  GrenvUle  M.  Dodge.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hodin,  J.  P.  Oskar  Kokoschka.  (S  ’67) 
Holovak,  M.  Violence  every  Sunday.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Honegger,  A.  I  am  a  composer.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Horan.  J.  D.  Timothy  O’Sullivan:  America’s 
forgotten  photographer.  (Mr  ’67) 

Houts,  M.  Where  death  delights.  (N  ’67) 
Hoyt,  E.  P.  Paul  Robeson.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  WUllam  McKinley.  (N  ’67) 


[atel’ a!  Pope  Paul  VI.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 
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Hubbard,  G.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  (Ag 
’67) 

Huminilt,  J.  Double  agent,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Hunt.  N.  World  of  Nigel  Hunt  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hunter,  E.  P.  Sophia  Lyon  Pahs.  (N  ’67) 
Hunton,  Q.  K.  All  of  which  1  saw,  part  of 
which  I  was.  (Je  ’67) 

Huston,  L.  A.  Pathway  to  judgment.  (My 
’67) 

Hustvedt,  L.  Rasmus  Bjorn  Anderson,  pioneer 
scholar,  (.zig  ’67) 

Ibarruri,  D.  They  shall  not  pass.  (Mr  ’67) 
Jackson,  M.  Movin’  on  up.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jackson,  K.  Occupied  with  crime.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jackson,  R.  N.  Pickering:  protector  of  Chi¬ 
nese.  (My  ’67) 

Jagan,  (i.  West  on  trial.  (O  ’67) 

James,  W.  Letters  of  William  James  and 
Thdodore  Plournoy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jefferson,  T.  Pamily  letters  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  (S  ’67) 

Jennings,  D.  We  only  kill  each  other.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jessup,  P.  W.  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  1597-1672. 
(N  ’67) 

John  XXIII,  Pope.  Invitation  to  hope.  (Ap 
'67) 

Johnson,  G.  W.  Prariklin  D.  Roosevelt.  (Ag 
’67) 

Johnson,  V.  W.  Lady  in  arms.  (N  ’67) 
Johnston,  J.  Mrs  Satan.  (Je  ’67) 

Jones,  E.  H.  Margery  Pry.  (N  ’67) 

Joseph,  H.  Tomorrow’s  sun.  (Ja  '68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Josephson,  M.  Infidel  In  the  temple.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Joyce,  J.  Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juergens,  G.  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  New 
York  World.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jullian,  P.  Edward  and  the  Edwardians.  (O 
’67) 

Kaplan,  J.  Mr  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Katcher,  L.  Earl  Warren.  (O  ’67) 

Kearns.  J.  Million  dollar  gate.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kennan,  G.  P.  Memoirs,  1925-1950.  (D  ’67) 
Kerouac,  J.  Satori  in  Paris.  (Mr  ’67) 

Keynes.  G.  Life  of  William  Harvey.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kiesler,  P.  Inside  the  endless  house.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kinross,  J.  P.  D.  B.  Windsor  years.  (D  ’67) 
Kirk,  R.  Edmund  Burke.  (N  ’67) 

Kirkeby.  E.  Ain’t  misbehavin’.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kluckhohn,  P.  Drew  Pearson  story.  (S  ’67) 
Knight,  R.  Illiberi.  liberal.  (O  ’67) 

Kramarz,  J.  StaufCenberg.  (O  ’67) 

Krotkov,  Y.  I  am  from  Moscow.  (D  ’67) 
Laird,  D.  Queen  Elizabeth:  the  aueen  mother 
and  her  support  to  the  throne  during  four 
reigns.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lamarr,  H.  Ecstasy  and  me.  (Je  ’67) 

La  Nauze,  J.  A.  Alfred  Deakin,  2v.  (My  ’67) 
Lancaster,  O.  With  an  eye  to  the  future. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lang,  P.  H.  George  Prideric  Handel.  (1966, 
1967  Amtual) 

Lassimonne,  D.  comp.  Myra  Hess,  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Leiman,  M.  M.  Jacob  N.  Cardozo.  (O  ’67) 
Leland,  O.  M.  Master  of  precision.  (My  ’67) 
Lieslie,  S.  Long  shadows.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lewis.  A.  H.  La  Belle  Otero.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lewis.  C.  Sagittarius  rising  [2d  ed].  (D  ’67) 
Lewis,  C.  S.  Letters  of  C,  S.  Lewis.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lewis,  W.  Blasting  &  bombardiering  [2d  rev 
ed].  (D  ’67) 

Lewis  w.  S.  One  man’s  education.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

L’Heureux,  J.  Picnic  in  Babylon.  (D  ’67) 
Lieas,  A.  Carl  Orff.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lilienthal,  D.  E.  Journals  of  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal,  v3.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lloyd-Jones,  B.  Animals  came  in  one  by  one. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  Letters  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  2v.  (Je  ’67) 

Longo,  G.  Spoiled  priest.  (Mr  ’67) 

Loomis,  N.  M.  Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads  to 
Santa  Pe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Pranklln  and  the 
ladies  of  Pans.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Lowell,  R.,  ed. 

(N  ’67) 

Luke,  M.  M.  Catherine,  the  queen.  (D  ’67) 
McCormack.  M.  H.  Arnie.  (D  ’67) 

^*(^^”67)'^'  first  archbishop. 


Randall  Jarrell.  1914-1965. 


McLanathan,  R.  Images  of  the  universe.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacLean,  A.  H.  Galloping  gospel.  (Je  ’67) 
McLoughlin,  W.  G.  Isaac  Backus  and  the 
American  pietistic  tradition.  (N  ’67) 
MacMaster,  R.  E.  Danilevsky.  (D  ’67)  ^ 

Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

MacNeice,  L.  Strings  are  false.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Madden.  W.  A.  Matthew  Arnold.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Magdol,  E.  Owen  Lovejoy:  abolitionist  in 
Congress.  (N  ’67)  „  .  . 

Ivlakriyannis,  J.  Memoirs  of  General  Makri- 
yannls,  1797-1864.  (My  ’67) 

Malinowski,  B.  Diary  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  (My  ’67) 

Manchester,  W.  Death  of  a  president.  (Je  ’67) 
Mantle,  M.  Education  of  a  baseball  player. 
(N  ’67) 

Marberry,  M.  M.  Vicky.  (Je  ’67) 

Marek,  G.  R.  Richard  Strauss.  (Ag  ’67) 
Marreco,  A.  Rebel  countess.  (D  ’67) 

Marx,  G.  Groucho  letters.  (Je  ’67) 

Masefield.  J.  Grace  before  ploughing.  (Mr  ’67) 
Massie,  R.  K.  Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  (O 
’67) 

Maxwell.  G.  Lords  of  the  Atlas.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mayer,  D.  M.  Great  regent:  Louise  of  Savoy, 
1476-1531.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Meltzer,  M.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  fight 
for  Negro  rights.  (Je  ’67) 

Meyer,  B.  C.  Joseph  Conrad.  (N  ’67) 

Migel,  P.  Titania.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Miller.  E.  Prince  of  librarians.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Miller,  W.  J.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (N  ’67) 
Millgate,  M.  Achievement  of  William  Paulk- 
ner.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mitchell,  C.  BUly  Graham.  (Ag  ’67) 

MitcheU,  E.  B.  Miracle  hiU.  (N  ’67) 

Mohan,  A.  Indira  Gandhi.  (O  ’67) 

Montagu,  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  v2.  (Ag  ’67) 
Montagu,  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  v3.  (Ja  ’68  (1967 
Annual) 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  B.  J.  B.  D.-S.-M.  Rolls 
of  Rolls-Royce.  (My  ’67) 

Moore.  D.  L.  E.  Nesbit.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moore,  H.  T.  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his  world. 
(Je  ’67' 

Moore,  R.  Niels  Bohr:  the  man,  his  science,  & 
the  world  they  changed.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Morison.  S.  E.  “Old  Bruin’’:  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry.  1794-1858.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Morley,  R.  Robert  Morley:  a  reluctant  auto¬ 
biography.  (Je  ’67) 

Morris,  R.  K.  John  P.  Holland,  1841-1914. 
(My  ’67) 

Morris,  W,  North  toward  home.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Morrison,  J.  L.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  small-d 
democrat,  (klr  ’67) 

Morrison,  J.  L.  W.  J.  Cash:  Southern  prophet. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mount.  C.  M.  Monet.  (S  ’67) 

Muller,  H.  J.  Acilai  Stevenson.  (D  ’67) 
N^okov,  P.  Two  Leggings:  thie  making  of  a 
Crow  warrior.  (N  ’67) 

Nabokov,  V.  Speak,  memory  [rev  ed],  (Mr 
67) 

Neal.  W.  K  Mantons;  gunmakers.  (O  ’67) 
Nicplson,  H.  Dianes  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  v2:  The  war 
years,  1939-1945.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nln,  A.  Diary  of  AnaA's  Nin;  v  2.  1934-1939  (S 
67) 

Nordon,  P.  Conan  Doyle.  (S  ’67) 

O’Connor,  R.  Ambrose  Bierce.  (Ag  ’67) 

K.  Lost  revolutionary,  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Oeste,  G.  I.  John  Randolph  Clay.  (Ag  ’67) 
Oldenburg,  H.  Correspondence  of  Henry  Old¬ 
enburg,  3v.  (Ag  ’67) 

Oliver,  A.  Portraits  of  John  and  AblgaU 
Adams.  (D  ’67) 

Olsen,  J.  Black  is  best.  (My  ’67) 

Osborne,  X  W.  William  Cobbett:  his  thought 
and  his  times.  (Ag  ’67) 

Oswald.  R.  L.  Lee:  a  portrait  of  L,ee  Harvey 
Oswald.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Paine,  L.  Benedict  Arnold.  (N  ’67) 

refon?:  ll§?ef8f5"%'^l7)"^ 

Parmet,  H.  S.  Aaron  Burr.  (D  ’67) 
Patterson,  B.  D.  Yankee  rebel.  (Ag  ’67) 

^®hea4n.  CAg  kl) 
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Pearson,  J.  Life  of  Ian  Fleming.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Peel,  R.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Peissel,  M.  Tiger  for  breakfast.  (D  ’67) 
Pekkanen.  T.  My  childhood.  (S  ’67) 

Pereyra,  L.  A.  James  Lusk  Alcojn.  (My  67) 
Perkins,  B.  D.  Gold  rush  diaryr  (D  ’67) 
Peterson,  M.  D..  ed.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  ^ 

Petrie,  C.  Don  John  of  Austria.  (D  67) 
Philipson,  M.  Count  who  wished  he  were  a 
peasant.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  .  , 

Philipson,  M.,  ed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  m- 
pects  of  the  Renaissance  genius.  ^(Mx  67) 
Plate,  R.  Charles  Willson  Peale.  (N  67) 

Pogue.  P,  C.  George  C.  Marshall,  v2.  (Mr 
» 

Poole,  L.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (1966,  1967 
Annual)  ,  .  , 

Potter,  B.  Letters  to  children.  (D  ’67) 

Pound.  R.  Scott  of  the  AntarcGc.  (Ag  67) 
Prescott,  P.  Recollections  of  Philander  Pres- 
cott  ( ^67) 

Prestwich,  M.  Cranfleld:  politics  and  profits 
under  the  early  Stuarts.  (D  ’67) 

Prezzolinl,  G.  Machiavelll.,  (Ap  67) 

Pu  Xi,  H.  Last  Manchu.  (My  67) 

Quill  H.  John  Harrison:  the  man  who  found 
longitude.  (D  ’67) 

Rader,  B.  G.  Academic  mind  and  reform.  (S 

t  r^rr  \ 

Ramon  y  Cajal,  S.  RecoUections  of  my  life. 
(As  *67) 

Reck.  M.  Ezra  Pound.  (Ja  ’68  (1967  Armual) 
Redfleld,  W.  Letters  from  an  actor.  (My  67) 
Reid,  D.  P.  Edith  Hamilton.  (O  ’67) 

Reid.  J.  P.  Chief  Justice.  O  ’67) 

Remlnl.  R.  V.  Andrew  Jackson.  (Mr  6'7) 
Richardson,  J.  George  the  magnificent.  (Mr 

Rickenbacker,  B.  V.  Rickenbacken  (D  ’67) 
Riddleberger, .  P.  „W.  Gejrge  W^hington 
Julian,  radical  Republican.  (O  67) 

Robbins,  M.  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
(D  *  67 ) 

Robert.  M.  Psychoanalytic  revolution.  (Ap 

» p  ly  \ 

Roberts,  S.  C.  Adventures  with  authors.  (My 
*67) 

Rockwell,  A  Filippo’s  dome.  <Ag  ’67) 
Roosevelt.  N.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Je  ’67) 
Rorem  1^  New  York  diary  of  Ned  Rorem. 

(Ja ’68)  ’(1967  Annual)  .  ,,  ,  ^ 

Rose,  S.  There’s  a  fox  in  the  spinney.  (My 

Rosenthal,  A  M.  One  more  victim  (N  ’67) 
Rothenstein,  J.  Brave  day,  hideous  night 

RoSal^S..  ed.  Niels  Bohn  (Ag  ’67) 

Rudolph,  L.  C.  Francis  Asbury.  (Je  ’67) 
Ruskln.  B.  C.  Toung  Mrs  Ruskin  In  Venice. 

Ru^ll.^S  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Russell, 
1872-1914.  (Je  ’67) 

Sachs  A  JaU  diary  of  Able  Sachs.  (Ag  ’67) 
SallnlenP.  With  Kennedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

SaJtnr'^^^  Last  years  of  a  rebel.  (D  ’67) 
sSnpsom-  A  Macmillan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Sanborn  Id,  Robert  B,  Lee,  v  1.  (M!r  67) 
Sanborn,  M.  Robert  E.  Lee,  v2.  (1967  Annual) 
Sandmel,  S.  Herod.  (O  ’67) 

Sands.  B.  Seventh  step.  (^  67 
Sargant  W.  Unquiet  mind.  (D  67) 

Schaffer,  A.  Vito  Marcantonlo,  radical  in 

Sc^apiro.^L..^ed.  ^L^nin:  the  man,  the  theorist 
th6  lea.<i6r  ( jfii  *68)  (1967  Annu^) 

Schendler.  S'  Bakins.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Schram,  S.  Mao  Tse-tung.  (Ag  ’67) 

Schuyler.  G.  S.  Black  and  conservative.  (Mr 

Se^e,  W.  Texas  rlverman.  (196'7  AnnrA) 
Sellers,  C.  James  K.  Polk,  contlnentalist, 
184,8-1846.  (Ap  ’61) 

Seroff,  V.  Franz  Liszt.  (S  6'n 

Serrano.  M.  C.  G.  Jung  and  Hermann  Hesse. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Seton,  M.  Panditjl.  (D  ’67) 

Settle  W.  A.  Jesse  James  was  his  name. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Shannon,  W.  V.  Heir  apparent  (D  ’67) 
Sheehan,  J.  J.  Career  of  Lujo  Brentano.  (My 
’67) 

Sheppard,  S.  Endure  and  conquer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sherman,  R.  P.  Robert  Johnson.  (D  ’67) 
Shulman,  I.  Valentino.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Sichel,  P.  Modigliani.  (My  ’67) 

Silvera,  A.  Daniel  Hal4vy  and  his  times.  (My 
’67) 

Simon,  C.  M.  Dag  HammarskjBld.  (Ag  67) 
Simons,  D.  Georg  Kerschehstelner.  (O  ’67) 


Skinner,  C.  O.  Madame  Sarah.  (Mr  67) 
Slavin,  A.  J.  Politics  and  profit.  (My  ’67),, 
Smith,  A,  E.  George  Smith’s  money.  (My 

Sm*ith.  B.  E.  Young  Stalin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Smith,  R.  E.  Cicero  the  statesman.  (Je  ’67) 
Smuts,  J.  C.  Selections  from  the  Smuts 
papers,  4v.  (My  ’67) 

Snyder,  J.  'W.  Alexander  the  Great.  (Mr  67) 
Snyder,  L  L.  Blood  and  iron  chancellor.  (D 
’67) 

Spark,  M.  Emily  BrontS.  (Ag  ’67) 

Spivak,  J.  L.  Man  in  his  time.  (N  67) 
Spratling,  W.  File  on  Spratling.  (Ja  ’68) 
(196'7  Annual)  ,  ,  _ 

Starkie,  E.  Flaubert:  the  making  of  the 
master.  (D  ’67)  ,  . 

Stearns,  M.  Rembrandt  and  his  world,  (Je 
*67) 

Steibel,  W.  Cardinal  Spellman,  the  man.  (1967 
Annual) 

Stevens,  W.  Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  , 

Stevens,  W.  B.  Journal  of  the  Rev.  WUlIam 
Bagshaw  Stevens.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Rudyaxd  Kipling.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  , 

Stringfellow,  'W.  Bishop  Pike  affair.  (D  67) 
Strong  L,  A.  Joseph  Hopkins  TwicheU.  (My 
*67) 

Swain,  J.  W.  Edward  Gibbon  the  historian, 

SwarXeig,  W.  A  Pulitzer.  (N  ’67) 

Sweet,  F.  A.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  impression¬ 
ist  from  Pennsylvania.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 

Sydenham,  T.  Dr  Thomas  Sydenham  (1624- 
1689)  (My  ’67) 

TaUlandien  Y.  Rodin.  (O  ’67) 

Tanselle,  (J.  T.  RoyaU  Tyler.  (Ag  ’67) 

Taruc,  L.  He  who  rides  the  tiger.  (O  67) 
Tauber,  M.  F.  Louis  Round  Wilson;  librarian 
and  administrator.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Taylor,  R.  L.  Vessel  of  wrath.  (Mr  ’67) 
Tedder,  A.  W.  T.  With  prejudice.  (O  ’67) 
’Peilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Album.  (Ap  ’67) 
Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual)  . 

Thomas,  D.  Selected  letters  of  Dylan  Thomas. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Thomas,  P.  Down  these  mean  streets.  (Ag  ’67) 
Thompson,  L.  Robert  Frost:  the  early  years, 
1874-1915.  (A^67)  (1966  Annual) 

Thompson,  P.  Work  of  WiUiam  Morris.  (Ag 
’67) 

Thompson,  W.  T.  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Thomson,  G.  M.  Crime  of  Mary  Stuart.  (D 

*  67) 

Thomson,  V.  Virgil  Thomson.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Tc^eroff?^  S.  AU  the  advantages.  (O  ’67) 
Trevor,  M.  Pope  John.  (N  ’67) 

Trotsky.  L.  Stalin  [new  edl.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  _  _ _  , 

Tugwell.  R.  G.  FDR:  architect  of  an  era.  (Je 

*  67) 

Turner,  H.  S.  Original  journals  of  Henry 
Smith  Turner.  (D  ’67)  ,  ^ 

Turpin,  J.  W.  Vietnam  doctor.  (N  67) 
Twain,  M.  Mark  Twain’s  letters  to  his  pub¬ 
lishers.  1867-1894.  (Je  ’67) 

Twitty,  V.  C.  Of  scientists  and  salamanders. 
(D  *67) 

Tyack,  D.  B.  George  Ticknor  and  the  Boston 
Brahmins.  (O  ’67)  ,  ,  ^  i. 

Tyler,  P.  Divine  comedy  of  Pavel  Tchellt- 

Van^Aterm^  J.^West  of  the  stete.  {O  ’67) 
Van  Deusen,  G.  G.  William  Henry  Seward. 
(1967  Annual)  „  ^ 

Van  Dusen,  H.  P.  Dag  HammarskjBld.  (Mr 
’67) 

Vaughan,  A.  C.  Zenobla  of  Palmyra.  (N  ’67) 
VUliers,  A.  Captain  James  Cook.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Vlttachl,  T.  Pall  of  Sukarno.  (O  ’67) 
Vlaminck,  M.  Dangerous  comer.  (N  ’67) 

Von  Kdrmdn,  T.  Wind  and  beyond.  (N  ’67) 
Wagenknecht,  E.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
(D  ’67) 

Walker,  A.,  ed.  Prdddrlc  Chopin.  (Je  ’67) 
Wallace.  R.  World  of  Leonardo,  1462-1619. 
(My  ’67) 

Walser,  R.  Black  poet.  (D  ’67) 

Walsh,  T.  J.  Tom  Walsh  in  Dakota  territory. 
(S  ’67) 

Ward  M.  Robert  Browning  and  his  world, 
V  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Warner,  L.  Langdon  Warner  through  his  let¬ 
ters.  (O  ’67) 

Warner,  O.  Admiral  of  the  fleet;  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  Hyndhope.  (1967  Annual) 
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Washington,  G.  Affectionately  yours,  George 
Washington.  (Je  ’67) 

Weaver,  J.  D.  Warren:  the  man,  the  court, 
the  era.  (N  ’67) 

Weems,  J.  B.  Peary.  (Je  ’67) 

Weintraub,  S.  Beardsley.  (S  ’67) 

Weizmann,  V.  Impossible  takes  longer.  (O  ’67) 
Weston,  E.  Daybooks  of  Edward  Weston,  v2. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Weybright,  V.  Making  of  a  publisher.  (D  ’67) 
White,  B.  Cast  of  ravens.  (Ap  ’67) 

White,  E.  W.  Stravinsky,  (Mr  ’67) 

White,  S.  Dan  Bana.  (S  ’67) 

Wildes,  H.  E.  Voice  of  the  Lord.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wilson.  D.  C.  Handicap  race.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Wilson,  E.  A.  Diary  of  the  Discovery  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Antarctic  Regions  1901-1904.  (O 
’67) 

Winston,  R.  Thomas  Becket.  (N  ’67) 

Winter,  N.  H.  Jewish  education  in  a  pluralist 
society:  Samson  Benderly  and  Jewish 

education  in  the  United  States.  (N  ’67) 
Woolf,  L.  Downhill  all  the  way.  (D  ’67) 
Wulff,  R.  M.  Village  of  the  outcasts.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tates,  R.  Richard  Tates,  Civil  War  governor. 
(Je  ’67) 

Toung,  K.  Churchill  and  Beaverbrook.  (N  ’67) 
ToxaJl,  H.  W.  Fashion  of  life.  (Ag  ’67) 
Zehgs,  M.  A.  Friendship  and  fratricide.  (Ap 

Zimmerman,  F.  B.  Henry  Purcell,  1659-1695. 
(D  ’67) 

Zlmmermann,  W.-D.,  ed.  I  knew  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  (Je  ’67) 

Zucker,  N.  L.  George  W.  Norris.  (Mr  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Alderman.  C.  L.  Retreat  to  victory.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Almedingen,  E.  M.  Katla.  (Ag  ’67) 

American  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

American  heritage.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (D 
’67) 

Areher,  J.  Battlefield  president:  Dwight  D. 

Eiserihower.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Fighting  sailor.  (Ap  ’67) 

Guns  over  the  Carolinas.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bernard,  J.  Journey  toward  freedom.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bigland,  E.  Helen  Keller.  (N  ’67) 

Bulla,  C.  R.  Washington’s  birthday.  (My  ’67) 
Bwger,  N.  K.  Confederate  spy:  Rose  O’Neale 
Greenhow.  (O  ’67) 

Butler,  M.  A.  Twice  queen  of  France:  Anne 
of  Brittany.  (D  ’67) 

DeGering,  E.  Wilderness  wife.  (Ap  ’67) 
Dickinson,  A.  Carl  Linnaeus:  pioneer  of  mod¬ 
ern  botany.  (D  ’67) 

Dobrin,  A.  Aaron  Copland.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Duggan,  A  Falcon  and  the  dove.  (Mr  ’67) 
American  friend:  Herbert  Hoover. 

1  o  d7  ) 

Forbes.  J.  R.  In  tl^  steps  of  the  great  Amer- 
^(?a"’6ir\°lfl^7'Aar  Hornaday. 

^'imaii  frontiersman.  (1967  An- 

Frazier,  N  L  Sacajawea,  the  girl  nobody 
knows.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 
r^ler,  E,  John  Milton.  (O  ’67) 

Garnett,  E.  Madame  prime  minister.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gregor,  A.  S.  Charles  Darwin.  (Mr  ’67) 

Grey,  E.  tWnged  victory.  (Ap  ’67) 

^Armimf)’  Martin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

age^AnS'  electronic 

Hodges.  C.  W.  Norman  conquest.  (Je  ’67) 
^Smualj^'  genius.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^°67)  Roosevelt  in  Africa.  (Je 

^m?)  Fanny  Burney.  (1967  An- 

Klagsbrun,  F.  Sigmund  Freud.  (Je  ’67) 

Lengyel,  E.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 

Spokesman  for  the  free  world- 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  (Ag  ’67)  wunu. 

Manber,  D.  Wizard  of  Tuskegee.  (Ag  ’67) 

Miller,  S.  Desert  fighter.  (D  ’67) 

Mlrsky,  R.  P.  Brahms.  (Je  ’67) 

^AnnuaD’  XXIII.  (1967 

^1a?^67)®'  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Olds,  H.  D.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  (Ag  ’67) 


Paine.  A.  B.  Girl  In  white  armor.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Payne,  A.  S.  Discoverer  of  the  unseen  world. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Pike,  E.  R.  Adam  Smith:  father  of  the  science 
of  economics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Reldy,  J.  P.  True  story  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ripley,  E.  Rodin.  (Mr  ’67) 

Seroff,  V.  Hector  Berlioz.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Smith,  F.  S.  Old  Put.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tebbel,  J.  Red  runs  the  river.  (1967  Annual) 
Terzian,  J.  P.  Many  worlds  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  (Ap  ’67) 

Todd,  A.  L.  Richard  Montgomery.  (N  ’67) 
Veglahn,  N.  Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  (Ag 
’67) 

Waddell,  H.  Story  of  Saul  the  king.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Werstein,  I.  Sound  no  trumpet.  (1967  Annual) 
Wibberley,  L.  ’Time  of  the  harvest.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wilkinson,  B.  Cardinal  in  armor.  (Mr  ’67) 
Toung.  P.  M.  Beethoven.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Toung,  P.  M.  Handel.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Zinkin,  T.  Story  of  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 
Biography  (Collective) 

Aitken,  J.  Toung  meteors.  (D  ’67) 

Bar-Zohar,  M.  Hunt  for  (Jerman  scientists. 
„  (N  ’67) 

Batty,  P.  House  of  Krupp.  (Ag  ’67) 

Berton.  P.  Voices  from  the  sixties.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Birmingham,  S.  “Our  crowd.’’  (S  ’67) 

Blyth,  H.  Pocket  Venus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Borgeson,  G.  Golden  age  of  the  American 
racing  car.  (Mr  ’67) 

Borklund,  C.  W.  Men  of  the  Pentagon.  (Mr 
67) 

Canning,  J..  ed.  100  great  modern  lives. 
(An  ’67) 

Chapman,  H.  W.  Privileged  persons.  (Je  ’67) 
Costigan,  G.  Makers  of  modern  England.  (My 
67) 

Crowther,  J.  G.  Statesmen  of  science.  (N  ’67) 
Dahmus,  J.  Seven  medieval  kings.  (Ag  ’67) 
Dawidowicz.  L.  S.  Golden  tradition.  (Ap  ’67) 
Deiss,  J.  J.  Captains  of  fortune.  (S  ’67) 
Derry,  J.  W.  Radical  tradition.  (O  ’67) 

Bebels  and  conservatives.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ernst.  M.  L.,  ed.  Teacher.  (N  ’67) 

Granfield,  P.  Theologians  at  work.  (D  ’67) 
Halacy,  D.  S.  They  gave  their  names  to  sci¬ 
ence.  (D  ’67) 

Lady  Bird  and  her  daughters. 

(O  b7 ) 

Harcourt,  M.  Portraits  of  destiny.  (O  ’67) 

Hays,  E.  R.  Those  extraordinary  Blackwells. 
(N  67) 

.J-  Pehowshlp  of  discontent. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Education  by  uncles.  (Ag  ’67) 

(1966  Annual) 

Hoyt,  B.  P.  House  of  Morgan.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hutheesmg,  K.  N.  We  Nehrus.  (D  ’67) 

Golden  age  of  science.  (Ag 
d7  ) 

Kelly.  F.  K.  Mart3u-ed  Presidents  and  their 
successors.  Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lane,  M  Purely  for  pleasure.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Latour,  A.  Borgias.  (My  ’67) 

McGuiga-n,  D.  G.  Habsburgs.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Marples,  W  Romantics  at  school.  (D  ’67) 
Moms,  J  N.  Versions  of, the  self.  (Mr  *67) 
Mulas,  U.  New  Tork:  the  new  art  scene. 
(JN  b7) 

^friends.  S^g Aragon  and  her 
Playboy.  Playboy  interviews.  (N  ’67) 
Pleasants,  H.  Great  singers.  (Mr  ’67) 
Plutarch.  Lives  from  Plutarch.  (D  ’67) 
Be^te:^news  agency.  New  Africans.  (1967 

Richardson,  J.  Courtesans.  (D  ’67) 

Children  in  the  White  House 

Schonberg,  H.  C.  Great  conductors.  (N  ’67) 

Sheehan,  S.  Ten  Vietnamese.  (My  ’67) 

Sher,  E.  Life  with  farmer  Goldstein.  (D  ’67) 

^“(1967^Annual7^”  leaders.  (Ja  ’68) 

Snow,  C.  P.  Variety  of  men.  (Je  ’67) 

SP®hman,  A  B.  Pour  lives  in  the  bebop 
business.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ^ 

Sufrin,  M.  Brave  men.  (N  ’67) 

E.  G.  R.  Mathematical  practitioners 
of  Hanoverian  England,  1714-1840.  (S  ’67) 
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Toynbee  A.  J.  Acquaintances.  (Ag  ’67) 

Trent,  C.  Kussells.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ,,, 

Uden,  G.,  comp.  They  looked  like  this.  (Ap 

Wagenknecht,  E.  Merely  players.  (O  ’67) 

West,  F.  Justlciarshlp  in  England,  1066- 
1232.  (Ap  ’67)  ,  . 

Williams,  H.  Speakers.  (Ag  ’67)" 

Williams,  W.  C.  In  the  American  grain.  (S 
*67) 

Wolfenstein,  E.  V.  Revolutionary  personality. 
(D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Berkowitz.  F.  P.  On  lutes,  recorders  and 
harpsichords.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Araual) 

Bwd,  Rulers  m  petticoats.  (Ja  ’68  (1967 

Curtiru  A.  Gallery  of  great  Americans.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dirksen,  E.  M.  Gallant  men.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual)  ,  .  nr,,.!.  

Faber.  H.  American  heroes  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  4 

Forsee,  A.  Headliners:  famous  American  Jour¬ 
nalists.  (O  ’67)  . 

Heller,  D.  Paths  of  diplomacy.  (Ag  67) 
McKown,  R.  Heroic  nurses.  (Ag  67) 

Marinacci,  B.  They  came  from  Italy.  .(Ag  bl) 
Rollins,  C.  Famous  Negro  entertainers  of 
stage,  screen,  and  TV.  (S  67) 
Samachson,  D.  Masters  of  music.  (Ag  ’67) 
Shapiro,  M.  J.  Heroes  of  the  buUpen.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sterling,  P.  Four  took  freedom.  (Ag  ’67) 
Vecsey,  G.  Baseball’s  most  valuable  players. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Biological  control  systems 
Bayliss,  L.  E.  Living  control  systems.  (O  67) 

Biological  foundations  of  language.  Lenneberg, 
E.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Biological  techniques.  Khudsen,  J.  W.  (D  ’67) 

^Carlson,  E.  A.,  ed.  Modem  biology.  (Je  ’67) 
Gamow  G.  Mr  Tompkins  inside  himself.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Rapport,  S.,  ed.  Biology.  (D  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Oick,  F.  Of  molecules  arid 

Roberts,  C.  Scientific  conscience.  (My  67) 

Biology  of  ultimate  concern.  Dobzhansky,  T. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Biomedical  aspects  of  space  flight.  Henry,  J.  P. 
(1967  Armual) 

Bionics 

Juvenile  literature  H 
Wells,  R.  Bionics.  (My  ’67) 

Biophysics 

Juvenile  literature 

Halacy,  D.  S.  Radiation,  magnetism,  and  liv¬ 
ing  things.  (Ap  ’67) 

^Lack,  D.  L.  Population  studies  of  birds.  (My 
’67) 

See  also 
Water  birds 

Juvenile  literature 

Wildsmith,  B.  Brian  Wildsmith’s  birds.  (S 
’67) 

Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Audubon.  J.  J.  Original  water-crfior  paintings 
by  John  James  Audubon  for  The  birds  of 
America,  2v.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gould,  J.  Birds  of  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
Livingston.  J.  A.  Birds  of  the  northern  for¬ 
est.  (Mr  ’67) 

Protection 

Juvenile  literature 

Stoutenburg.  A.  Vanishing  thunder.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Canada 

Livingston,  J.  A.  Birds  of  the  northern  forest. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Colorado 

BaUey,  A.  M.  Birds  of  Colorado,  2v.  (Je  ’67) 
Europe 

Gould,  J.  Birds  of  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
Greenland 

Pedersen,  A.  Polar  animals.  (O  ’67) 
Guatemala 

Smithe,  F.  B.  Birds  of  Tikal.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


New  York  (City) 

Arblb,  R.  S.  Enjoying  birds  around  New 
York  City.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  Zealand 

Falla.  R.  A.  Field  guide  to  the  birds  of 
New  Zealand  and  outlying  islands.  (O  ’67) 

North  America 

Audubon,  J.  J.  Original  water-color  paintings 
by  John  James  Audubon  for  The  birds  of 
America,  2v.  (Mr  ’67) 

Matthiessen.  P.  Shorebirds  of  North  America. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Oklahoma 

Sutton,  G.  M.  Oklahoma  birds.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

United  States 

Davison,  V.  E.  Attracting  birds:  from  the 
prairies  to  the  Atlantic.  (D  ’67) 

Birds.  Perse.  St-J.  (S  ’67) 

Birds,  frogs,  and  moonlight.  Cassedy,  S.,  comp. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Birds  of  Colorado,  2v.  Bailey,  A.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Birds  of  Europe.  Gould,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Birds  of  the  northern  forest.  Livingston,  J.  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Birds  of  Tikal.  Smithe.  F.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Birse,  Arthur  Herbert 

Birse,  A.  H.  Memoirs  of  an  Interpreter.  (D 
’67) 

Birth  control 

International  conference  on  population,  1964. 

Population  dynamics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sheps,  M.  C.,  ed.  Public  health  and  popula¬ 
tion  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

Whelpton,  P.  K.  Fertility  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  United  States.  (Mr  ’67) 

Birth  of  Europe.  Lopez,  R.  S.  (S  ’67) 

Birth  rate 

Whelpton,  P.  K.  Fertility  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  United  States.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bishop,  John  Peale 

White,  R.  L.  John  Peale  Bishop.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Bishop  Pilte  affair.  StringfeUow,  W.  (D  ’67) 
Bismarck,  Otto,  FUrst  von 
Snyder,  L.  L.  Blood  and  iron  chancellor.  (D 
’67) 

Bitter  heritage.  Schlesinger,  A.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Bittersweet  grace.  Wagoner.  W.  D.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Bizen,  Japan  (Province) 

Hall,  J.  W.  Government  and  local  power  in 
Japan,  600  to  17()0.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Black  Africa,  2v.  Howe,  R.  W.  (S  ’67) 

Black  and  conservative.  Schuyler,  G.  S.  (Mr 
’67) 

Black  and  white.  Brink,  W.  (O  ’67) 

Black  arts.  Cavendish,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Black  British.  Davison,  R.  B.  (O  ’67) 

Black  Chicago.  Spear,  A.  H.  (O  ’67) 

Black  Hills 

Parker,  W.  Gold  in  the  Black  HUls.  (N  ’67) 
Black  is  best.  Olsen,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Black  is  the  colour  of  my  true-love’s  heart. 
Peters,  E.  (N  ’67) 

Black  market  medicine.  Kreig,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Black  on  white.  Littlejohn,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Black  pearl.  O'Dell,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Black  poet.  Walser,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Black  power.  Carmichael,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Black  power  and  urban  unrest.  Wright,  N. 
(N  ’67) 

Black  power,  white  resistance.  Powledge,  F. 
(S  ’67) 

Black  skin,  white  masks.  Fanon,  F.  (Je  ’67) 
Blackwell  family 

Hays,  E.  R.  Those  extraordinary  Blackwells. 
(N  ’67) 

Blake,  William 

GUlham,  D.  G.  Blake’s  contrary  states.  (O 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Blake,  W.  William  Blake.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Blake’s  contrary  states.  GUlham,  D.  G.  (O  ’67) 
Bland,  Edith  Nesbit 

Moore,  D.  L.  E.  Nesbit  [rev  ed].  (Mr  ’67) 
Blasting  &  bombardiering  [2d  rev  ed].  Lewis, 
W.  (D  ’67) 

Blasts  and  benedictions.  O’Casey,  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Blind 

Richard,  C.  Climbing  blind.  (Ap  ’67) 
Blixen,  Karen  (Dinesen),  Baronesse 
Migel,  P.  Titania.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Blondel,  Maurice 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Maurice  Blondel,  correspondence. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Blood  accusation,  Samuel,  M.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Blood  and  iron  chancellor.  Snyder,  L.  L.  (D  ’67) 
Blood,  banners  and  wild  boars.  Lauritzen,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Blood  that  Is  language.  Nlcholl,  L.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Blue  Danube  cookbook.  Donovan,  M.  K.  (Ag 
’67) 

Blum,  L6on 

Colton,  J.  Ldon  Blum.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Boarders  in  the  Rue  Madame.  Burnett,  H.  (Mr 
’67) 

Boat  racing 

Bavier,  R.  N.  View  from  the  cockpit.  (Mr 
’67) 

Tabarly,  E.  Lonely  victory.  (Ap  ’67) 

Boats  and  boating 

Juvenile  literature 

Campbell,  A.  Let’s  find  out  about  boats. 
(N  ’67) 

Bobby  Jones  on  golf.  Jones,  R.  T.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bodley  Head  Jack  London,  v4.  London,  J. 

(1967  Annual) 

Bohemia 

History 

Wright,  W.  B.  Serf,  seigneur,  and  sovereign. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bohemianism 

Devas,  N.  Two  flamboyant  fathers.  (Je  ’67) 
Hahn,  E.  Romantic  rebels.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bohr,  Niels  Henrik  David 
Moore,  R.  Niels  Bohr;  the  man,  his  science, 
&  the  world  they  changed.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rozental,  S.,  ed.  Niels  Bohr.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bohrod,  Aaron 

Bohrod,  A.  Decade  of  stUl  life.  (Ap  ’67) 
Bold  men,  far  horizons.  Mason.  H.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Bombs  of  Palomares.  Szulc,  T.  (Je  ’67) 
Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich 

Mehta,  V.  New  theologian.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Phillips,  J.  A.  Christ  for  us  In  the  theology 
of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  (S  ’67) 

Smith,  R.  G.,  ed.  World  come  of  age.  (O  ’67) 
Zimmermarm,  W.-D.,  ed.  I  knew  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  (Je  ’67) 

Bonifacius;  an  essay  upon  the  good.  Mather,  C. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Bonsai.  See  Dwarf  trees 

Bonsai:  indoors  and  out.  Stowell,  J.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
Book  collecting 

Jackson,  W.  A.  Records  of  a  bibliographer. 
(D  ’67) 

Book  industries  and  trade 
Day,  K.,  ed.  Book  typography,  1815-1965,  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Shaw,  E.  P.  Pjoblems  and  policies  of  Male- 
sherbes  as  directeur  de  la  librarie  in 
France  (1750-17(-3).  (O  ’67) 

Book  of  art.  (Ag  ’67) 

Book  of  European  skiing.  Milne,  M.,  ed.  (Mr 
’67) 

Book  of  grass.  Andrews.  G.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Book  of  religious  holidays  and  celebrations. 
Ickis,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Book  of  saints  [6th  ed,  rev  &  re-set] .  (Ap  ’67) 
Book  of  snobs.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  (Mr  ’67) 
Book  of  the  green  man.  Johnson,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Book^^of  world  religions.  Parrinder,  E.  G.  (S 

Book:  on  the  taboo  against  knowing  who  you 
are.  Watts,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Book  publishing  in  America.  Madison.  C.  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Book  to  begin  on  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  Par- 
quhar,  M.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Book  typography,  1815-1965,  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Dav.  K  ed 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Books  and  libraries.  Linden,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Books  and  reading 

Carlsen,  G.  R.  Books  and  the  teen-age 
reader.  (S  ’67) 

Best  books 

Booklist  and  subscription  books  bulletin 
Books  for  children,  1960-1965.  (D  ’67) 

Books  for  college  libraries.  (D  ’67) 

Carter,  J..  ed.  Printing  and  the  mind  of  man. 
(O  ’67) 

Eakln,  M.  K.,  comp.  Good  books  for  children 
[3d  ed].  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Books  and  the  teen-age  reader.  Carlsen,  G.  R, 
(S  ’67) 

Books  for  children,  1960-1965.  Booklist  and  sub¬ 
scription  books  bulletin.  (D  ’67) 

Books  for  college  libraries.  (D  ’67) 

Books  in  America’s  past.  Kaser,  D.,  ed.  (Je 
’67) 

Boone,  Daniel 

Juvenile  literature 

DeGering,  E.  Wilderness  wife.  (Ap  ’67) 

Boone,  Rebecca  Bryan 

Juvenile  literature 

DeGering,  E.  Wilderness  wife.  (Ap  ’67) 
Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew 
Lincoln,  V.  Private,  disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden 
by  daylight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Borgia  family 

Latour,  A.  Borgias.  (My  ’67) 

Borgias.  Latour.  A.  (My  ’67) 

Born  to  flying  glass.  Barnes,  K.  (N  ’67) 

Born  to  raise  heU.  Altman,  J.  (N  ’67) 

Borneo 

Population 

Population  of  Borneo.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bornu  mission,  1822-25;  v2-4  of;  Missions  to 
the  Niger.  Bovill,  E.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hieronymus  (Hieronymus  van  Aeken) 
De  Tolnay,  C.  Hieronymus  Bosch.  (O  ’67) 
Boston,  Lucy  Maria 
Rose,  J.  Lucy  Boston.  (1967  Annual) 

Boston 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Wood,  J.  P.  Boston.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Intellectual  life 

Green,  M.  Problem  of  Boston;  some  readings 
history.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bmhi^iiis^- 

Police 

Poston,  1822-1885. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Public  schools 

Schrag,  P.  Village  school  downtown.  (Ag  '67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
^em’°fl’g^67)^'  young  was  very  heav- 

Juvenile  literature 

^^67?*"^’  Paul  Revere’s  Boston.  (Ap 

Boston.  Wood,  J.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

railroads.  John- 

(1966  An- 

Botany 

^A^nuaU  Plants.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Dictionaries 

Ecology 

McCormick,  J.  Life  of  the  forest.  (My  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Vallin,  J.  Plant  world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Terminology 

Juvenile  literature 
em^botani: 

_  .  Britain 

P^nte.^*(Xg'’’6H’  book  of  flowerless 

Bottom  of  the  sea.  Goldin.  A.  (S  ’67) 
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Bound  for  battle.  Porter,  D.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 
nual) 

Bounds  of  sense.  Strawson,  P.  F.  (S  67) 
Bowman  of  Crecy.  Welch,  R.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Bowra,  Sir  Cecil  Maurice 
Bowra,  C.  M.  Memories,  1898-19^9.  (D  67) 

^^Kearns,  J.  Million  dollar  gate.  (Mr  ’67) 
Boy  like  Walt.  Clewes,  D.  (N  ’67) 

Boy  went  out  to  gather  pe^s.  (Mr  67) 

Boy  who  could  fly.  Newman,  R.  (Ag  67) 
Boyceau  de  la  Barudiere,  Jacques 
Hazlehurst,  F.  H.  Jacques  Boyceau  and  the 
French  formal  garden.  (Ag  67) 

Bqyd-Orr,  John  Boyd  Orr,  1st  Baron 
Boyd-Orr,  J.  B.  O.  As  I  recall.  (Ag  67) 

Boys 

Juvenile  literature 
Baffin,  J.  Boys  in  battle.  (Ag  ’67) 

Boys’  book  of  modem  chemical  wonders.  Gif- 
fin,  F.  (1967  AnnuaB 
Boys  in  battle.  Baffin,  J.  (Ag  67) 

Boys  of  Boise.  Gerassi,  J.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Jolmson,  P.  H.  On  Iniquity.  (My  ’67) 

Brahms,  Johannes 

Juvenile  literature 
Mirsky,  R.  P.  Brahms.  (Je  ’67) 
Brain-boosters.  Webster.  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Brandy  of  the  damned.  Eng  title  of:  Chords  and 
discords.  W^ilson.  C.  (1967  Annual) 
Brasenose  conference  on  the  automation  of 
libraries.  Harrison,  J.,  ed.  (1967  Annual) 
Bratsk  station.  Yevtushenlm,  T.  (Ap  67) 

Brave  day,  hideous  night.  Rothenstem,  J.  (My 
*67) 

Brave  men.  Sufrin,  M.  (N  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Frank,  A.  G.  Capitalism  and  underdevelop¬ 
ment  in  L-atin  America.  (S  67) 

Exploring  expeditions 

Salazar,  F.  A.  Innocent  assassins.  (My  ’67) 
History 

Simmons,  C.  W  Marshal  .Deodoro  and  the 
fall  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 
Skidmore,  T.  E.  Politics  In  BrazU,  1930-1964. 

Religion 

McGregor,  P.  Jesus  of  the  spirits.  (D  ’67) 
Breaking  strain.  Masters,  J.  ,  jMy  ’67) 
Breaking  string.  Valency,  M.  (Je  67) 

Breaking  wave.  Taylor,  T.  (My  ’67) 

Breed  of  giants.  Stranger,  J.  (N  ’67) 

^^Shllh^.^J.’’ J.  Career  of  Bujo  Brentano.  (My 
*67) 

Brian  Wildsmith’s  birds.  Wildsmito,  B.  (S  ’67) 
Bride  at  eighteen.  Colman,  H.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Bride””that  got  away.  Selmark,  G.  (D  ’67) 
Bride’s  magazine  cookbook.  Bride  s  magazine. 
(Mr  ’67) 

®6SljT*'sl’ory  ot  an  aooasatlon  (N  •«’' 
Bridge  of  love.  Fletcher,  G.  N.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Bridges  History 

Silverberg,  K.  Bridges.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Carlisle  N.  True  book  of  bridges.  (Ag  ’67) 
ptet,  C.  First  book  of  bridges  [rev  edl.  (1967 

Bridge^'^d  bars.  Schneider,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

^JulUa’n.^M  Battle^  o\®  Britain,  July- September 

Tayiuir  *T.  Breaking  wave.  (My  ’67) 

BriSn  and  South  Africa.  Austin.  D.  (Je  67) 
Britain  ^and  Switzerland,  1846-60.  Imlah,  A.  G. 

Britaffi  and  the  old  dominions.  Miller.  J.  D.  B. 
(My  ’67) 

■Rritannla.  Frere,  S.  (N  ’67) 

Britannica  ^junior  encyclopaedia  for  boys  and 

BritSh^and  their  successors.  Symonds.  R.  (O 
’67) 


British  broadcasting  and  the  Danish  resistance 
movement,  1940-1945.  Bennett,  J.  (Ap  67) 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
Bennett,  J.  British  broadcasting  and  the 
Danish  resistance  movement,  1940-1946.  (Ap 
’67) 

British  empire  before  the  American  revolution, 
vl3.  Gipson,  B.  H.  (D  ’67) 

British  general  election  of  1966.  Butler,  D.  E. 
(Je  ’67) 

British  Guiana.  See  Guyana 

British  historians  and  the  West  Indies.  Wil¬ 
liams,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

British  in  India  , 

Panter-Downes,  M.  Ooty  preserved.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

British  in  Ireland  ... 

Clarke,  A.  Old  English  In  Ireland,  1625-42. 
(Ag  ’67) 

British  in  West  Africa  „  ,  ,,  .  . 

Newbury,  C.  W.  ed.  British  policy  towards 
West  Africa.  (Mr  ’67) 

British  Museum.  Library 
Miller,  E.  Prince  of  librarians.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
j^nual) 

British  museum  is  falling  down.  Bodge,  D. 
(Mr  ’67) 

British  policy  towards  West  Africa.  Newbury, 
C.  W.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

British  public  library  buildings.  Berriman,  S.  G. 
(D  ’67) 

British  romantic  poets.  Kumar,  S.  K.,  ed.  (S 
•67) 

British  rule  in  Kenya,  1896-1912.  Mungeam, 
G.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

British  subministers  and  colonial  America,  1763- 
1783.  Wickwlre.  F.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Broido,  Eva  .  , 

Broido,  E.  Memoirs  of  a  revolutionary.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Broken  seal.  Farago,  B.  (My  ’67) 

Bronte,  Charlotte  ^ 

Gdrin,  W.  Charlotte  Brontd.  (N  67) 

Bronte,  Emily  Jane 
Spark,  M.  Emily  Bronte.  (Ag  ’67) 

^^aflropufo,  J.  Mead  and  wine.  (My  ’67) 
Bronze  drums.  Bartdguy,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Bronzes  ,  .  ^ 

Moore.  H.  Henry  Moore:  sculpture  and 
drawings,  v3.  (Mr  ’67) 

Brook.  Carrick.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Brookings  quarterly  econometric  model  of  the 
United  States.  Duesenberry,  J.  S.,  ed. 
(Je  ’67) 

Brooklyn  Bridge 

Juvenile  literature 

Veglahn,  N.  Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  (Ag 
’67) 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck  ,  , 

Brooks,  G.  If  strangers  meet.  (Ap  67) 

Brothers  in  arms.  Kirst,  H.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Browne,  John  Ross 

Goodman,  D.  )M.  MTestem  panorama,  1849- 
1875.  (D  ’67) 

Robert  Browning  and  his  world. 
V  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bruce,  Blanche  Kelso 

Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  P.  Four  took  freedom.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brunelleschi,  Filippo 

Juvenile  literature 

Rockwell,  A.  Filippo’s  dome.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brutus.  Cicero,  M.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bubbles 

Juvenile  literature 
Rukeyser,  M.  Bubbles.  (S  ’67) 

Bubbles.  Rulieyser,  M.  (S  ’67) 

Buddha  and  Buddhism 
Bing,  T.  Buddha,  Marx,  and  God.  (Ag  bu 

Schecter,  J.  New  face  of  Buddha.  (Ag  ’67) 
Smith,  D.  B.  Religion  and  politics  In  Bur¬ 
ma.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Welch  H.  Practice  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 
1900-1950.  (D  ’67) 

Buddha,  Marx,  and  God.  Bing,  T.  (Ag  67) 
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Budget 

United  States 

Comlez,  M.  S.  Capital  budget  statement  for 
the  U.S.  government.  (Je  ’67) 

Buffalo  soldiers.  Leckie,  W.  H.  (S  ’67) 
Builders  in  the  sun.  Smith,  C.  B.  (N  ’67) 
Building 

Fitch,  J.  M.  American  building,  v  1  [2d  ed 
rev  &  enl].  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Iger,  M.  Building  a  skyscraper.  (O  ’67) 
Building  a  skyscraper.  Iger,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Building  Canada.  Gowans,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Building  the  city.  Brungs,  R.  A..  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Buildings  and  their  contents;  v  1  of  The  palace 
of  Nestor  at  Pylos  in  Western  Messenla, 
2pts.  Blegen.  C.  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Buildings  of  ancient  Greece.  Leacroft,  H.  (My 
67) 


Bullfights 

McCormick.  J.  Complete  aficionado.  (Je  ’67i 
Marks,  J.  To  the  bullfight  again  [M  ed  rev 
&  enl].  (Ap  ’67) 

Bulls  and  the  bears.  Paradis,  A.  A.  (S  ’67) 
Bultmann,  Rudolf  Karl 

Ebeling,  G.  Theology  and  proclamation.  (S 
’67) 

Smart,  J.  D.  Divided  mind  of  modern  theol¬ 
ogy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Burden  of  race.  Osofsky,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Bureau  of  American  ethnology.  Judd,  N.  M. 
(1967  Annual) 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 
Dahlberg.  J.  S.  New  York  bureau  of  muni¬ 
cipal  research.  (S  ’67) 

Bureaucracy  in  higher  education.  Stroup,  H. 
(Ag  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Burled  city.  Caffarelli,  E.  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 


Burled  treasure 

Roden,  H.  Treasure-seekers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Wagner,  K.  Pieces  of  eight.  (Ap  ’67) 

Burke,  Edmund 

Kirk,  R.  Edmund  Burke.  (N  ’67) 

Burlesque  (Theater) 

Zeidman,  I.  American  burlesque  show.  (S  ’67) 
Burma 

Foreign  relations 

Rawson,  G.  Road  to  Mandalay.  (O  ’67) 


History 

Trager,  P.  N.  Burma:  from  kingdom  to  re¬ 
public.  (My  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 
Smith,  D.  B.  Religion  and  politics  in  Bur¬ 
ma.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Religion 

Smith,  D  E.  Religion  and  politics  In  Burma. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Burney,  Fanny.  See  Arblay,  F.  B.  d’ 

Burning  of  Moscow,  1812.  Olivier,  D.  (My  ’67) 
Burr,  Aaron 

Parmet,  H.  S.  Aaron  Burr.  (D  ’67) 
Burros,  Daniel 

Rosenthal,  A.  M.  One  more  victim.  (N  ’67) 
Burroughs,  Edgar  Rice 
Fenton,  R.  W.  Big  swingers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bu^rton,  Sir  Richard  Francis 
Brodie,  F.  M.  Devil  drives.  (Ag  ’67) 

Burton,  R.  Erotic  traveler.  (O  ’67) 

Business 

Urls,  A.  Executive  breakthrough.  (D  ’67) 
Walton,  C.,  ed.  Business  system,  3v.  (O  ’67) 
Business  ethics 

Bensman,  J.  Dollars  and  sense.  (D  ’67) 
Business  forecasting 

"^’*67°”’  economy  to  1975.  (Ag 

^°tur6°”(S^’67?'  market  of  the  fu- 

Business  system,  3v.  Walton,  C.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
But  daddy!  Buck,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

kelieve!  Robinson,  J.  A.  T. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  x. 

Butterflies 

Brewer,  J.  Wings  in  the  meadow.  (D  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Rockwell,  A.  Sally’s  caterpillar.  (Mr  ’67) 


Butterfly  dream.  Scott,  A.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  (In  his 
Traditional  Chinese  plays).  (D  ’67) 

Button,  button.  Roth,  H.  (Je  67) 

By-line:  Ernest  Plemingway.  Hemingway,  E. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Byrd  to  Britten.  Noi-thcote,  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Byrne,  Garret 

Weiner,  M.  Matters  of  felony.  (Je  ’67) 
Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  6th  Baron 
Knight,  G.  W.  Byron  and  Shakespeare.  (Ag 
’67) 

Byron  and  Shakespeare.  Knight,  G.  W.  (Ag 
’67) 

Byzantine  East  and  Latin  West.  Geanakoplos, 
D.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Byzantine  Empire 

Jones,  A.  H.  M.  Decline  of  the  ancient  world. 
(D  ’67) 

Sherrard,  P.  Byzantium.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vyronis,  S.  Byzantium  and  Europe.  (D  ’67) 


i-iistory 

Barker,  J.  W.  Justinian  and  the  later  Roman 
empire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cambridge  medieval  history,  v4,  pt  2  [2d  ed]. 
(D  ’67) 

Jenkins,  R.  Byzantium.  (Je  ’67) 

Byzantine  empire:  government,  church  and 
civilisation,  v4,  pt  2  of  The  Cambridge 
medieval  history  [2d  ed].  (D  ’67) 
Byzantium.  Jenkins,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Byzantium.  Sherrard,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Byzantium  and  Europe.  Vryonis,  S.  (D  ’67) 
Byz^tium:  Byzantine  art  in  the  middle  ages. 
Eng  htle  of;  The  art  of  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire.  Grabar,  A.  (1967  Annual) 


o.  u  duns  and  Hermann  Hesse.  Serrano,  M. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

C.  W.  Ai^erson’s  Favorite  horse  stories.  Ander¬ 
son,  C.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Cabildo  in  Pern  under  the  Bourbons.  Moore, 
J.  P.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cabinet  officers 

Bemis,  S.  F..  ed.  American  secretaries  of 
state  and  their  diplomacy,  vl6.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cabot,  Godfrey  Lowell 

Harris,  L.  Only  to  God.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
C^dy,  John  Herbert 

e'i-  Ealenque.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Cadres,  bureaucracy,  and  political  power  in 
communist  China.  Barnett,  A.  D.  (O  ’67) 
Caesar,  Caius  Julius 

Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D.  Julius  Caesar.  (N  ’67) 
Cairo  (Gunboat) 

Bearss,  E.  C.  Hardluck  Ironclad.  (D  ’67) 

Cake 

Clem,  D.  K.  Cookie  cookbook.  (Mr  ’67) 
Calabria 

Description  and  travel 
Gunnell,  B.  Calabrian  summer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Calabrian  summer.  Gunnell,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Caldecott  medal  books 

Calder,  Alexander 
Arnason,  H.  H.  Calder.  (Mr  ’67) 

P&e^- (Mr’ ’6®7)-  autobiography  with 
Cal(^r:  ^an  autobiography  with  pictures.  Calder. 

Caliban  reborn.  Mellers,  W.  (Je  ’67) 

California 

Gold  discoveries 

Eiarles  of  Peter  Decker.  (S  ’67) 
■^'^®t^allans  and  the  gold  rush. 

Perkins,  E.  D.  Gold-rush  diary.  (D  ’67) 


History 

Pitt,  L.  Decline  of  the  Californios.  (Je  ’67) 
California,  Lower.  See  Baja  California 
C^ifornia.  University 

^^(D^’T?)  California  oath  controversy, 

^^"westok  Welton.'^  VTap°’^’|7)‘’" 

Califor- 

Callfornla  oath  controversy.  Gardner,  D.  P,  (D 
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California’s  first  archbishop.  McGloin,  J.  B. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Call  for  God.  Barth.  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Calvin,  John 

McDonnell,  El  John  Calvin,  the  church,  and 
the  Eucharist.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Monter,  E.  W.  Calvin’s  Geneva.  (D  ’67) 
Calvin’s  Geneva.  Monter,  E.  W.  (D  ’67) 
Cambodia 

Foreign  relations 

Smith,  R.  M.  Cambodia’s  foreign  policy.  (My 
’67) 

Cambodia’s  foreign  policy.  Smith,  R.  M.  (My 
’67) 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v  1  [2d 
ed].  (O  ’67) 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe.  v4. 
(O  ’67) 

Cambridge  medieval  history,  v4,  pt  2  [2d  ed]. 
(D  ’67) 

Camera  always  lies.  Hood,  H.  (D  ’67) 
Campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Chandler,  D.  G.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Campbell,  Alexander 

Eames,  S.  M.  Philosophy  of  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell.  (N  ’67) 

Campus  clergyman.  Hammond,  P.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Canada 

Boundaries 

Classen,  H.  G.  Thrust  and  counterthrust. 
(N  ’67) 

Civilization 

Careless  J.  M.  S.  ed.  Canadians,  1867-1967. 
(O  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 
Views 

Beny,  R.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Foreign  relations 
United,  States 

Classen,  H.  G.  Thrust  and  counterthrust. 
(N  ’67) 

Merchant,  L.  T.,  ed.  Neighbors  taken  for 
granted.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Careless,  J.  M.  S..  ed.  Canadians,  1867-1967. 
(O  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  the  United  States 
Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  ’67) 

Canada.  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Juvenile  literature 
McDonald,  J.  Mounties.  (Ag  ’67) 

Canadian  literature 

Bio-bibliography 

Story,  N.  Oxford  companion  to  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Story,  N.  Oxford  companion  to  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Canadians,  1867-1967.  Careless,  J.  M.  S.,  ed. 
(O  ’67) 

Candy.  See  Confectionery  „ 

Cannibals  and  Christians.  Mailer,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Canning  and  preserving 
Plagemann,  C.  Fine  preserving.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cannonade.  Downey,  P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cannonball  Simp.  Burningham.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Canoes  and  canoeing 

Juvenile  literature 

Leslie,  R.  F.  Read  the  wild  water.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cape  Cod 

Strahler,  A.  N.  Geologist’s  view  of  Cape 
Cod.  (Je  ’67) 

Caper  of  the  golden  bulls.  McGivern,  W,  P. 
(Ap  ’67) 

^^einstein,  C.  H.  Domestic  capital  formation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  1920-1938.  (Je  ’67) 
Capital  and  growth.  Hicks,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Capital  budget  statement  for  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  Comiez,  M.  S.  (Je  ’67) 

^^eifbro^er,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American  capital¬ 
ism.  (Ag  ’6'7  (1966  Annual) 

KUhler,  H.  Welfare  and  planning:  an  analysis 
of  capitalism  versus  socialism.  (D  ’67) 


Capitalism  and  underdevelopment  in  Latin 
America.  Franic,  A.  G.  (S  ’67) 
Capitulation.  Amery,  C.  (O  ’67) 

Capote,  Truman 

Capote.  T.  Christmas  memory.  (Mr  ’67) 
Captain.  Hartog,  J.  de.  (Mr  ’67) 

Captain  Cook,  the  seamen’s  seaman.  Eng  title 
of:  Captain  James  Cook.  Villiers,  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Captain  James  Cook.  Villiers,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Captains  of  fortune.  Delss,  J.  J.  (S  ’67) 
Captive  wife.  Gavron,  H.  (My  ’67) 

Car-crazy  girl.  Colman,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Merisi  da 
Moir,  A.  Italian  followers  of  Caravaggio,  2v. 
(S  ’67) 

Card  tricks 


Juvenile  literature 


Severn,  B.  Paclts  of  fun.  (1967  Annual) 
Cardinal  in  armor.  Wilkinson,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cardinal  Spellman,  the  man.  Steibel,  W.  (1967 
Annual) 


Cardozo,  Jacob  Newton 
Leiman,  M.  M.  Jacob  N.  Cardozo.  (O  67) 
Cards 

History 

Moakley,  G.  Tarot  cards  i)ainted  by  Bonifacio 
Bembo  for  the  Visconti-Sforza  family,  (D 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 


Severn,  B.  Packs  of  fun.  (1967  Annual) 
Career  of  Lujo  Brentano.  Sheehan,  J.  J.  (My 
’67) 

Careers  and  opportunities  in  computer  science. 

Carroll,  J.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Careless  love.  Adams.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Caribbean  area 

Perkins,  D.  United  States  and  the  Caribbean. 
(D  ’67) 

Caribou 


Juvenile  literature 

Redding,  R.  H.  Aluk:  an  Alaskan  caribou. 
(S  ’67) 

Caricatures.  See  Cartoons  and  caricatures 


Caring  for  the  aged.  Moss,  B.  E.  (Mn  ’67) 
Carlist  wars  in  Spain.  Holt,  E.  (S  ’67) 
Carols 

Sayre.  E.,  ed.  Christmas  book.  (Mr  ’67) 
Swann,  D.,  comp.  Sing  rotmd  the  year.  (Mr 
’67) 

Carpenter  years.  Cohen,  A.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Carpenter’s  son.  Haughton,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Carriages  and  carts 

Walker,  H.  P.  Wagonmasters.  (Je  ’67) 
Carrier  admiral.  Clark,  J.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Carrier  war  in  the  Pacific,  American  heritage. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Cartography.  See  Maps 
Cartoons  and  caricatures 

See  also 

American  wit  and  humor.  Pictorial 
Carver,  George  Washington 


Juveniie  iiterature 

Manber,  D.  Wizard  of  Tuskegee.  (Ag  ’67) 
Casanova  de  Seingait,  Giacomo  Giroiamo 
Casanova,  G.  History  of  my  life,  v3  and  4. 
(D  ’67) 

Case  of  the  gone  goose.  Corbett,  S.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Casebook  of  social  change.  Nlehoff,  A.  H.,  ed. 
(N  ’67) 

Casey  at  the  bat.  Thayer,  E.  L.  See  Gardner, 
M.,  comp.  The  annotated  Casey  at  the  bat 
(N  ’67) 

Cash,  Wiibur  Joseph 

Morrison,  J.  L.  W.  J.  Cash:  Southern  prophet 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Casilda,  Saint 

Juvenile  literature 

Trevino,  E.  B.  de.  Casilda  of  the  rising 
moon.  (Ag  ’67) 

Casilda  of  the  rising  moon.  Trevino,  E.  B.  de. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Cassatt,  Mary  _ 

Carson,  J.  M.  H.  Mary  Cassatt.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sweet,  F.  A.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  impres¬ 
sionist  from  Pennsylvania.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 
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Casserole  cooking  fun.  McDonald,  B.  G.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cast  a  yellow  shadow.  Thomas.  R.  (D  ’67) 

Cast  of  ravens.  White,  B.  (Ap  ’67) 


Caste 

De  Vos,  G.  Japan’s  invisible  race.  (Ap  ’67) 


Castelfuoco 

Paulson.  B.  Searchers.  (Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 
Castle  Ugly.  Barrett,  M.  El  (Mr  ’67) 


Castlereagh,  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount.  See 
Londonderry.  R.  S. 

Castlereagh.  Bartlett,  C.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 


Castles 


Juvenile  literature 


Warwick,  A.  R.  Let’s  look  at  castles.  (N  ’67) 
Castro,  Fidel 

Lockwood,  L.  Castro’s  Cuba,  Cuba’s  Fidel. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Castro’s  Cuba,  Cuba’s  Fidel.  Lockwood,  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Casualties  of  peace.  O’Brien,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Cat.  Simenon,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cat  alphabet.  Palazzo,  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cat  and  the  mouse.  Iglesia,  M.  E.  de  la.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Catal  HUyUk.  Mellaart,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Catalogs,  Classified 

Booklist  and  subscription  books  bulletin. 

Books  for  children,  1960-1965.  (D  ’67) 

Junior  high  school  library  catalog,  1965. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Catalogs,  Subject 

Taylor.  A.  General  subject-indexes  since  1548. 
(N  ’67) 

Catalogue  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  seals  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  v  1.  Oxford.  Univer¬ 
sity.  Ashmolean  museum.  (My  ’67) 
Catalogue  of  sins.  May,  W.  F.  (O  ’67) 
Catawba  Indians 

Brown,  D.  S.  Catawba  Indians.  (O  ’67) 
Catching.  Howard,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 


Caterpillars 

Rockweli,  A.  Sally’s  caterpillar.  (Mr  ’67) 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  consort  of  Henry  VIII, 
King  of  England 

Luke,  M.  M.  Catherine,  the  queen.  (D  ’67) 
Paul.  J.  E.  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  her 
friends.  (Ag  ’67) 

Catherine  of  Aragon  and  her  friends.  Paul.  J. 
E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Catherine,  tlie  queen.  Luke,  M.  M.  (D  ’67) 
Catherwood,  Frederick 


Juvenile  literature 


Sutton.  A.  Among  the  Maya  ruins.  (Ag  ’67) 
Catholic  action 

Poggl,  G.  Catholic  action  in  Italy.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Catholic  action  in  Italy.  Poggi,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Catholic  avant-garde.  Domenach,  J.  M.,  comp. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Catholic  Church 

Bilsen,  B,  van.  Changing  church.  (D  ’67) 
Davis,  C.  Question  of  conscience.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

De  la  Bedoyere,  M.,  ed.  Future  of  Catholic 
Christianity.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
O’Donoghue,  J.  Elections  in  the  church.  (Ag 
’67) 

Dictionaries 


New  Catholic  encyclopedia,  16v.  (O  ’67) 
Podhradsky,  G.  New  dictionary  of  the  liturgy. 
(1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 


Doctrinal  and  controversial  works 
Kavanaugh,  J.  Modern  priest  looks  at  his 
outdated  church.  (S  ’67) 

Rahner,  K.  Theological  investigations,  v4. 

(S  ’67) 

Rahner,  K, 

(Mr  ’67) 

Willis,  J.  R, 


Theological  Investigations.  v6. 
ed.  Teachings  of  the  church 


fathers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Education 

See  Church  and  education 


History 

Daniel-Rops,  H.  Fight  for  God, 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 


1870-1939. 


Missions 

Grifllths,  B.  Christ  in  India.  (S  ’67) 


Relations 

Danidlou.  J.  Jews:  views  and  counterviews. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Laplde,  P.  E.  Three  popes  and  the  Jews. 
(S  ’67) 

Catholic  Church.  Pope,  1958-1963  (John  XXIII) 
Mater  et  magistra 

Riga,  P.  John  XXIII  and  the  city  of  man. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Catholic  Church  in  France 
Domenach,  J.  M..  comp.  Catholic  avant- 
grade.  (Ag  '67) 

Stearns,  P.  N.  Priest  and  revolutionary.  (Ag 
’67) 

Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
Amery,  C.  Capitulation.  (O  ’67) 

Catholic  Church  In  Latin  America 
Mecham,  J.  L.  Church  and  state  in  Latin 
America  [rev  edj.  (Ap  ’67) 

Catholic  church  In  Louisiana 

O’Neill,  C.  E.  Church  and  state  in  French 
colonial  Louisiana.  (S  ’67) 


Catholic  Church  In  Mexico 
Ricard,  R.  Spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  (Ap 
’67) 


Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
Ekichs,  L.  H.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  American 
Catholicism.  (My  ’67) 

Greeley,  A.  M.  Hesitant  pUgrim.  (Mr  ’67) 
McGurn,  B.  Reporter  looks  at  American 
Catholicism.  (O  ’67) 

Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Catholic  schools  in  action.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Osborne,  W.  A.  Segregated  covenant  (S  ’67) 


Education 

See  Church  and  education 
Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Catholic  Interracial  Council 

Hunton.  G.  K.  All  of  which  I  saw,  part  of 
which  I  was.  (Je  ’67) 

Catholic  schools  in  action.  Notre  Dame  study 
of  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Catholics  in  France 

Sedgwick,  A.  Ralliement  in  French  politics. 
1890-1898.  (Mr  ’67) 

Catholics  in  the  United  States 

Schauinger,  J.  H.  Profiles  In  action:  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholics  in  public  life.  (O  ’67) 
Catkin  and  the  icicle.  Gooding,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Cats 

Lessing,  D.  Particularly  cats.  (S  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Burger,  C.  All  about  cats.  (My  ’67) 


Stories 


Baker,  M.  J.  Porterhouse  Major.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Chalmers.  M.  Be  good,  Harry.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Estes,  E.  Miranda  the  great.  (Je  ’67) 

Cats  of  Benares.  Halls,  G.  (D  ’67) 


Catskill  Mountain  house.  Van  Zandt,  R.  (My 
’67) 


Catskill  Mountains 


Description  and  travel 

Van  Zandt,  R.  Catskill  Mountain  house.  (My 
67) 

Cattle  trade 


uuvcniie  literature 

Place.  M.  T.  American  cattle  trails:  east  & 
west.  (O  ’67) 

The  West 

Juvenile  literature 

Chadwick,  J.  Cowboys  and  cattle  drives.  (D 
67) 

Catullus.  Galus  Valerius 
Catullus,  G.  V.  Poetry  of  Catullus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Caught  in  that  music.  Epstein,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Cauldron.  Zeno.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cave  of  danger.  Walton,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

3,  VG  S 

Mohr,  C.  E.  Life  of  the  cave.  (O  ’67) 
Richard,  C.  Climbing  blind.  (Ap  ’67) 
btenuit,  R.  Caves  and  the  marvellous  world 
beneath  us.  (Mr  67) 
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Cave®  and  the  marvelloxia  world  beneath  us. 

Stenult,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cayce»  Edgar 

Steam,  J.  Edgar  Cayce — ^the  sleeping  prophet. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Cecily.  Holland,  I.  (Je  ’67) 

C6llne,  Louis  Ferdinand.  See  De^itouches,  L.  P. 
C61ine  and  his  vision.  Ostrovsky,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Celluloid  sacrifice.  Walker,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Celts  ,  , 

Religion 

Ross,  A.  Pagan  Celtic  Britain.  (S  ’67) 

CencI,  Beatrice 

Drama 

Moravia,  A.  Beatrice  Cencl.  (Mr  ’67) 
Censorial  system  of  Ming  China.  Hucker,  C.  O. 
(My  ’67) 

Censorship  , 

Johnson,  P.  H.  On  iniquity.  (My  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Stein,  M.  L.  Freedom  of  the  press.  (Ap  ’67) 
Centennial  anthology,  Harvard  Advocate.  Har¬ 
vard  advocate.  (Ap  ’67)  „  .  _ _ 

Centennial  years.  Shannon,  P.  A.  (D_  ’67).„_^ 
Center  of  the  storm.  Scopes,  J.  T.  (Ap  67) 
Central  America 

Description  and  travel 
Juvenile  literature 

Sutton,  A.  Among  the  Maya  ruins.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Beals,  C.  Land  of  the  Mayas.  (My  ’67) 
Nevins,  A.  J.  Away  to  Central  America. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Central  Aslans  vmder  Russian  rule.  Bacon, 
E.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Central  Europe 

Description  and  travel 
Chase,  I.  Fresh  from  the  laimdry.  (My  ’67) 

Central  Park.  Reed.  H.  H  (Ag  ’67) 

Central  places  in  Southern  (Jermany.  Christaller, 
W  (Ap  ’67) 

Ceramic  sculptures  of  ancient  Oaxaca.  Boos, 
F  H  (Ap  *67) 

Certain  island.  Murphy,  R.  (My  ’67) 

Ceylon  , ,,  ^ 

History 

Ludowyk,  E.  P,  C.  Modem  history  of  Ceylon. 
(My  ’67) 

^'poster,  K.  Marc  Chagall,  posters  and 
personality.  (Ap  ’67) 

Chains  of  fire.  Wilcoxson,  K.  H.  (My  67) 
Chalk 

Huxley,  T.  H.  On  a  plece^pf  chalk.  ,(Ag  ’67) 
Challenge  and  rejection.  :^att.  J.  W.  (D  6’!) 
Challenge  of  foreign  aid.  Kaplan,  J.  J.  (Ag  67) 
Challenge  of  hunger.  Moomaw,  I.  W.  (Mr  67) 
Challenge  of  the  Congo.  Nkrumah,  K.  (N  67) 
Challenge  of  the  Green  Knight.  SerratUier,  I. 

ChaUmge  of  the  seven  seas.  Pell.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 
Challenges  in  India.  Zlnkin,  T.  (N  ’67) 
Challenges:  reflections  ,„of  a  lawyer-at-large. 

Donovan,  J.  B.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 
Chalou.  Carlson,  N.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Chamber  music 

Kerman,  J.  Beetlioven  quartets.  (O  ’67) 
History  and  criticism 

Ulrich,  H.  Chamber  music  [2d  edl.  (S  ’67) 
Chamber  music  [2d  edl.  Ulrich,  H.  (S  ’67) 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  .  ,  . 

Fraser,  P.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  (O  67) 

Chambers,  Whittaker  ,  .  ^ 

Zeligs,  M.  A.  Friendship  and  fratricide.  (Ap 
’67) 

Chambers’s  encyclopaedia,  15v  [new  rev  edl. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Chameleon.  Gathorne -Hardy,  J.  (1967  Annual) 
Champions  of  the  four  freedoms.  Meyer,  E.  P. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Championship  Judo.  Kurlhara,  T.  (Ap  ’67) 
ChancellorsviUe.  Palmer,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Chanceilorsvilie,  Battle  of,  1863 

Juvenile  literature 

Palmer,  B.  ChancellorsviUe.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Chandigarh.  Evenson,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 

Change  and  habit,  Toynbee,  A.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Changing  church.  BUsen,  B.  van.  (D  67) 
Changing  clhnate.  Liamb,  H.  H.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Changing  mind.  Roddam,  J.  (Ag  67) 

Changing  political  thought  of  John  Adams. 

Howe,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  _  ^ 

Changing  the  windows.  Mazzaro,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Changing  views  on  British  history.  Furber,  E. 

C.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Chanzeaux,  France 

Wylie,  L.,  ed.  Chanzeaux.  (Ap  ’67) 
Chanzeaux.  Wylie,  L.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Chaplin,  Henry  Chaplin,  1st  Viscount 
Blyth,  H.  Pocket  Venus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Chapman,  George  Wliilam  ,  , 

Hutton,  J.  B.  Hewing  hands.  (Je  67) 
Character  education 

Kircher,  C.  J.,  comp.  Behavior  patterns  in 
children’s  books:  a  bibliography.  (Ag  ’67) 
Characterization  and  individuality  in  Wol¬ 
fram’s  ‘Parzlval.’  Blamlres,  D.  (Mr  67) 
Characters  and  characteristics  In  literature 
SchiUing,  B.  N.  Comic  spirit,  Boccaccio  to 
Thomas  Mann.  (Ag  ’67) 

Walcutt,  C.  C.  Man’s  changing  mask.  (Ap 
’67) 

Charities  ^  . 

Jones,  M.  In  famine’s  shadow.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marts,  A.  C.  Generosity  of  Americans,  Its 
source,  its  achievements.  (Je  ’67) 

Weaver,  W.  U.S.  philanthropic  foundations. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Charity  at  home.  WUlard.  B.  (Mr  67) 

Charies  II,  King  of  England 
Ollard,  R.  Escape  of  Charles  H  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  (D  ’67) 

Witcombe,  D.  T.  Charles  II  and  the  Cavalier 
House  of  Commons,  1663-1674.  (Ag  ’67) 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the  iUuslons  of  in¬ 
nocence.  Glad,  B.  (S  ’67) 

Charles  II  and  the  Cavalier  House  of  Commons, 
1663-1674.  Witcombe,  D.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Charlie  the  tramp.  Hoban,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

Crow,  M.  M.,  ed.  Chaucer  life-records.  (Ag 
*67) 

Koonce,  B.  G.  Chaucer  and  the  tradition  of 
fame:  symbolism  in  the  House  of  fame.  (Je 
’67) 

Chaucer  and  the  tradition  of  fame:  symbolism 
in  the  House  of  fame.  Koonce,  B.  G.  (Je 
’67) 

Chaucer  life-records.  Crow,  M.  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Conover,  J.  H.  Nineteenth-century  houses  In 
western  New  York.  (Ap  ’67) 
sgso 

Layton,  T.  A.  Wine  and  food  society’s  guide 
to  cheese  and  cheese  cookery.  (N  ’67) 

Cheese  and  cheese  cookery.  The  Wine  and  food 
society’s  guide  to.  Layton,  T.  A,  (N  ’67) 
Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich 
Valency,  M.  Breaking  string,  (Je  ’67) 
Chelsea  way.  Maurols,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Chemistry 

History 

Farber,  E.,  ed.  Milestones  of  modern  chemis¬ 
try.  (Ap  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Glffln,  F.  Boys’  book  of  modern  chemical 
wonders.  (196'7  Annual) 

Chemistry,  Analytic  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

Levey,  M.,  ed.  Archeological  chemistry.  (O 
’67) 

Chemistry,  Technical 

Juvenile  literature 

Froman,  R.  Science  of  salt.  (Ag  ’67) 
Jolliffe,  A.  From  pots  to  plastics.  (My  ’67) 
Chenevix  Trench,  May  (Pocklington) 

Chenevlx  Trench,  C.  My  mother  told  me.  (Mr 
’67) 

Cherokee  Indians  „ 

Kilpatrick,  J.  F.,  ed.  &  tr.  Shadow  of  Sequoy¬ 
ah.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cherry  in  the  martini.  JafCe,  R.  (D  '67) 

Groot,  A.  D.  de.  Thought  and  choice  in  chess. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Keres,  P.  Grandmaster  of  chess,  v2.  (Ap  ’67) 
Chicago 

Terkel,  S.  Division  street:  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Politics  and  government 
Levine,  E.  M.  Irish  and  Irish  politicians.  (Ap 
’67) 
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C  h  i  c  a  g  — Con  tinned 

Race  relations 

Spear,  A.  H.  Black  Chicago.  (O  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Davis.  R.  L.  Opera  in  Chicago.  (Ap  ’67) 
Chicago.  University 

Harper’s  university.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Chicago.  University.  Laboratory  schools 
DePencier,  I.  B.  History  of  the  laboratoi'y 
schools.  (S  ’67) 

Chicago  renaissance.  Kramer,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Chicago  Urban  League 

Strickland.  A.  E.  History  of  the  Chicago 
urban  league.  (Ag  ’67) 

Chichester  towers.  Curtis.  L.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Chief  p;ecutive.  United  States.  President.  (Mr 
67) 

Chief  justice.  Reid,  J.  P.  (O  ’67) 

Child  study 

Bettelheim,  B.  Empty  fortress.  (Ap  ’67) 
Coles,  R.  Children  of  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dennis.  W.  Group  values  through  children’s 
drawings.  (Mr  ’67) 

Grpllman,  E.  A.,ed.  Explaining  death  to  chU- 
dren.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mitchell,  M.  E.  ChUd's  attitude  to  death. 
^  (Ag  ’67) 

Montessori,  M.  Absorbent  mind.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Neill,  A.  S.  Freedom — not  license!  (My  ’67) 
Re<R  H  When  we  deal  with  children.  (N  ’67) 
Stott,  D.  H.  Studies  of  troublesome  childi-en; 
(1967  Annual) 

Child  widow’s  story.  Felton,  M.  (My  ’67) 
Childbirth 

Forbes.  T.  R.  Midwife  and  the  witch.  (D  ’67) 
Childcraft:  the  how  and  why  library.  16v.  (N 
67) 

Children 

Care  and  hygiene 

Gersh,  M.  J.  How  to  raise  children  at  home 
in  your  spare  time.  (Je  ’67) 

Management 

(3ersh,  M.  J.  How  to  raise  children  at  home 
m  your  spare  time  (Je  '67) 

Young,  L.  Life  among  the  giants.  (Ap  ’67) 
Children  and  dramatics.  Crosscup.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
Children  as  actors 

Children  and  dramatics.  (Mr 
67) 

Children  as  artists 

Cole^l^N.  R.^  CJiUdren’s  arts  from  deep  down 

Greenberg,  P.  Children’s  experiences  in  art. 
(Ap  d7) 

Children  as  authors 
Berger,  J.  Small  voices.  (Ap  ’67) 

Lewis,  R.,  comp.  Miracles.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Children  In  poetry 

Immaculate,  Sister,  ed.  Cry  of  Rachel. 
(JViy  d7) 

Children  in  the  White  House.  Sadler,  C.  (N  ’67) 
Children  of  crisis.  Coles,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Children  of  the  South.  Anderson,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

ChiMre^s  arts  ^  from  deep  down  inside.  Cole, 

Children’s  experiences  In  art.  Greenberg,  P. 
(Ap  d7) 

Children’s  literature 

Graduate  library  school. 
^D^’^eU  children’s  literature. 

Bibliography 

History  and  criticism 

Townsend,  J.  R.  Written  for  children.  (Ag 
''""teX''lRemtu%  t't'es).  See 


Children’s  plays 

L’Engle,  M.  Journey  with  Jonah.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Preston,  C.  Trilogy  of  Christmas  plays  for 
children.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Children’s  poetry 

Agree,  R.  11. ,  ed.  How  to  eat  a  poem  & 
other  morsels.  (S  ’67) 

Bouton,  J.,  ed.  Favorite  poems  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  hour.  (S  ’67) 

Clare,  J.  Dwellers  in  the  wood.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Deutsch.  B,  I  often  wish.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Eastwick,  J.  O.  Rainbow  over  all.  (D  ’67) 
Fisher,  A.  My  mother  and  I.  (O  ’67) 

Fisher,  A.  Skip  around  the  year.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

^^/^jnkenberg,  L.,  ed.  Wings  of  rhyme.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

and  other  things. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Jacobs,  L.  B.  Is  somewhere  always  far  away? 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Johnson,  S.  J  P'eather  in  my  hand.  (O  ’67) 
Lawrence,  D.  H.  D.  H.  Lawrence:  poems  se- 
lected  for  young  people.  (Ag  ’67) 

McGinley,  P.  ^Wonderful  time.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marshall,  S.  B.,  ed.  Young  American’s  treas¬ 
ury  of  English  poetry.  (S  ’67) 

nuaf)  (1967  An- 

Merchant,  J.  All  daffodils  are  daffy  (O  ’67) 
^Annii^)  ^  same  way.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Three  poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
(1967  Annual) 

^  Ann’u^)  ®'Pd  things.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

d-  Gopher  in  the  garden.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

^^nuaD*  sooss  and  sad.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
d-  Challenge  of  the  Green  Knight. 

liN  b  O 

K.  Snail's  a  failure  socially.  (Ap 
^^nnuai)  d’oems  to  solve.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Tagore,  R.  Moon,  for  what  do  you  wait?  (Ag 
Children’s  songs 

of  folk  songs  from 
bpain  and  Latin  America.  (D  ’67) 

Child’s^  attitude  to  death.  MitcheU,  M.  E.  (Ag 
Chile 

Economic  conditions 

Q.  Capitalism  and  tmderdevelop- 
ment  in  Latin  America.  (S  ’6T) 

China 

®w?'’i^'rd3echa^e  F  China  looks  at  the 
world.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Antiquities 

^^staura,’  Y.  Chinese  sculpture,  bronzes,  and 
in  Japanese  collections.  (Ag  ’67) 
’6H°^’  civilization  In  China.  (My 

Biography 

Bio^aphlc^^  dlcUonary  of  republican  China, 
Civilization 

BloodwortK  D.  Chinese  looking  glass.  (S  ’67) 
Dawson,  R.  Chinese  chameleon.  (6  ’67) 

^Wlt.  \87E-19«?‘"(^|  ’wS^^flleT  Annuil)^® 

W.  Early  clvUlzation  in  Chin^^(My 
Juvenile  literature 

^cS!’  (mV  ’67)®''  ^ 

Description  and  travel 

Rhodes,  A.  de.  Rhodes  of  Viet  Nam.  (Ag  ’67) 
History 

*''i"&'^rE7)^-  Pf  East 

®  AnMal)  ’68>  G967 

^mm!S  China.  (1966,  1967  An- 

^®6i)®"(l[?G7^n™a1)*'''  ^Jhlna.  (Ja 

^®(jf  W’)  of  China,  1793-1949. 

reader,  3v.  (Je  ’67) 

Scott,  H.  Golden  ag*©  of  Chinese  art  (N" 
Wakeman,  F.  Strangers  at  the  gaS  (O  ’67) 
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Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Rathbun,  H.  W.  Echoes  of  Chinese  history. 
(O  ’67) 

Taiping  rebellion,  1850-i86i 
Michael,  F.  Taiping  rebellion,  v  1.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Republic,  191S-19i9 
Hinton,  W,  Fanshen.  (My  ’67) 

Schurmann,  F.,  ed.  Republican  China:  na- 
war,  and  the  rise  of  communism; 
„,1911-1949;  v2  of  The  China  reader.  (Je  ’67) 
Sheridan,  J.  B.  Chinese  warlord.  (Mr  ’67) 


Gr^th,  S.  B.  Peking  and  people’s  wars.  (Ag 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Moseley,  G.,  ed.  &  tr.  Party  and  the  national 
_  question  in  China.  (O  ’67) 

Schram,  S.  Mao  Tse-tung.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schurmann,  F.  Ideology  and  organization  In 
Communist  China.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Townsend,  J.  R.  Political  paiiicipation  In 
Communist  China.  (D  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  the 
United  States 

Fairbank,  J.  K.  China:  the  people’s  middle 
kingdom  and  the  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 
Hucker,  C.  O.  Censorial  system  of  Ming 
China.  (My  ’67) 

Tu,  G.  T.  Party  politics  in  Republican  China. 
(Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Republic,  1912-19i9 
Gillln,  D.  G.  Warlord.  (IST  ’67) 

Israel,  J.  Student  nationalism  in  China, 
1927-1937.  (My  ’67) 

Rue,  J.  E.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  opposition.  1927- 
1935.  (My  '67) 

Schram,  S.  Mao  Tse-tung.  (Ag  ’67) 

Swamp,  S.  Study  of  the  Chinese  communist 
movement.  (Mr  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Chow,  T.-T.  Social  mobility  in  China.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

Chicago  China  conference,  1966.  Contemporary 
China  (S  ’67) 

Karol,  K.  S.  China  (Ag  ’67) 

Marcuse,  J.  Peking  papers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Salisbury,  H.  E.  Orbit  of  China.  (My  ’67) 
Schurmarm,  F.,  ed.  Communist  China:  revolu¬ 
tionary  reconstruction  and  international 
confrontation;  1949  to  the  present;  v3  of 
The  China  reader.  (Je  ’67) 

Commerce 

Eckstein,  A.  Communist  China’s  economic 
growth  and  foreign  trade.  (1966.  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Description  and  travel 
Roper,  M.  China — the  surprising  coimtry. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Roy,  J.  Journey  through  China.  (Ag  ’67) 
Views 

Rlboud,  M.  Three  banners  of  China.  (Mr  ’67) 
SchulthesB,  B.  China.  (Mr  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 


Social  life  and  customs 

Taylor,  C.  Reporter  in  Red  China.  (Mr  ’67) 
China  (People’s  Republic  of  China).  Army 

George,  A.  L.  Chinese  communist  army  In 
action.  (S  67) 

Gittlngs.  J.  Role  of  the  Chinese  army.  (S 
’67) 

Griffith,  S.  B.  Chinese  people’s  liberation 
army.  (S  ’67) 

China.  Karol,  K.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

China.  Schulthess.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

China  after  Mao.  Barnett,  A.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

China  and  the  Chinese.  Harrington,  L,.  (Ap  ’67) 
China  bomb.  Tregaskis,  R.  (D  ’67) 

China  looks  at  the  world.  Geoffroy-Bechaume,  F. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

China  reader,  3v.  Schurmann,  F.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
China;  the  people’s  middle  kingdom  and  the 
U.S.A.  Fairbank,  J.  K.  (N  ’67) 

China — the  surprising  country.  Roper,  M.  (Mr 
’67) 

China,  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States.  United 
States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
foreign  relations.  (1967  Annual) 

Chinese  calligraphers  and  their  art.  Ch’en,  C.- 
M.  (D  ’67) 

Chinese  chameleon.  Dawson,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Chinese  collector  through  the  centuries. 
Beurdeley,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Chinese  communist  army  In  action.  George, 
A.  L.  (S  ’67) 

Chinese  in  Malaysia 

Jackson,  R.  N.  Pickering;  protector  of  Chi¬ 
nese.  (My  ’67) 

Chinese  in  the  United  States 

Sung,  B.  L.  Mountain  of  gold.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Chinese  Intellectuals  and  the  West,  1872-1949. 

Wang.  T.  C.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chinese  language 

Ch’en,  C.-M.  Chinese  calligraphers  and  their 
art.  (D  ’67) 

Chinese  literature 


Eckstein,  A.  Communist  China’s  economic 
growth  and  foreign  trade.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Foreign  relations 

Griffith,  S.  B.  Peking  and  people’s  wars.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Swearingen,  R.,  ed.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  power  In  the  world  today.  (Ag  ’67) 

Africa 

Attwood,  W.  Reds  and  the  blacks.  (My  ’67) 

Hevi,  B.  J.  Dragon’s  embrace.  (N  ’67) 

Russia 

Crozler,  B.  Struggle  for  the  third  world.  (Je 
’67) 

Garthoff,  R.  L  ,  ed.  Sino-Sovlet  military  rela¬ 
tions.  (S  ’67) 


United  States 

United  States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  foreign  relations.  China,  Vietnam,  and 
the  United  States.  (1967  Annual) 

Vietnam 

Gurtov,  M.  First  Vietnam  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 
History 

Fairbank,  J.  K.  China:  the  people’s  middle 
kingdom  and  the  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Buell,  H.  World  of  Red  China.  (Ag  ’67) 

Harrington,  L.  China  and  the  Chinese.  (Ap 
’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Barnett,  A.  D.  Cadres,  bureaucracy,  and 
political  power  In  communist  China.  (O  ’67) 

Barnett.  A.  D.  China  after  Mao.  (Ag  ’67) 


History  and  criticism 

Liu,  W.-C.  Introduction  to  Chinese  literature. 
(Je  ’67) 

Chinese  looking  glass.  Bloodworth,  D.  (S  ’67) 
Chinese  people’s  liberation  army.  Griffith,  S.  B. 
(S  '67) 


Chinese  sculpture,  bronzes,  and  jades  In  Jap¬ 
anese  collections.  Sugimura,  Y.  (Ag  ’67) 
Chinese  warlord.  Sheridan.  J.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ch’ing  Hsuan-k’ung,  Emperor  of  China  (ab¬ 
dicated  1912).  See  Pu  Yi,  H. 


Chingis  Khan 

Grousset,  R.  Conqueror  of  the  world.  (S  ’67) 
Choice  of  straws.  Braithwaite,  B.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 


Choiseul-Praslin,  Charles  Laure  Hugues 
Theobald,  due  de 

Loomis,  S.  Crime  of  passion.  (Ag  ’67) 


Choiseul-Praslin,  Fanny  (SebastianI)  duchesse 
de 

Loomis,  S.  Crime  of  passion.  (Ag  '67) 


Balasubrahmanyam,  S.  R.  Early  Chola  art. 
Pt  1.  (D  ’67) 

Chopin,  FrfidSrlc  Francois 

Walker,  A.,  ed.  Frddfiric  Chopin.  (Je  ’67) 


Chords  and  discords.  Wilson,  C.  (1967  Annual) 


Chosen.  Potok,  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Chosen  one.  Davies,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Christ  and  original  sin.  De  Rosa,  P.  (N  ’67) 
Christ  for  us  in  the  theology  of  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoffer.  Phillips,  J.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Christ  in  India.  Griffiths.  B.  (S  ’67) 

Christ  of  the  ice-floes.  Wevill,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Christian  art  and  symbolism 
Carroll.  K.  Yoruba  religious  carving.  (Je  ’67) 
Duby.  G.  Making  of  the  Christian  West,  980- 
1140.  (N  ‘67) 
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Christian  art  and  symbolism — Continued 
Garside,  C.  Zwlngli  and  the  arts.  (Ap  ’67) 
Newton,  B.  2000  years  of  Christian  art.  (Mr 

ReinAold,  H.  A.  Liturgy  and  art.  (Ap  ’67) 
Exhibitions 

Taralon.  J.  Treasures  of  the  churches  of 
France.  (Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Daves,  M.  Young  readers  book  of  Christian 
symbolism.  (Ag  ’67) 

Christian  Ashram.  Eng  title  of:  Christ  in  India. 

Griffiths.  B.  (S  ’67) 

Christian  biography 

Hillerbrand.  H.  J.  Fellowship  of  discontent. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  AnnuAl) 

Seltzer.  L.  B.  Six  and  God.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christian  brotherhood.  Eng  title  of:  The  open 
circle.  Ratzinger,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Christian  centuries.  Payne,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christian  critique  of  American  culture.  Hartt, 
J.  N.  (1967  Annual) 

Christian  ethics 

Brill,  E.  H.  Sex  is  dead  and  other  postmor¬ 
tems.  (Ag  ’67) 

Haring,  B.  Christian  maturity.  (Je  ’67) 
Haring,  B.  Toward  a  Christian  moral  theol¬ 
ogy.  (Je  ’67) 

Kelly,  G.  A.  Christian  role  in  today’s  society. 
(Je  ’67) 

May,  W.  F.  Catalogue  of  sins.  (O  ’67) 
Muelder,  W.  G.  Moral  law  in  Christian  social 
ethics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Pike,  J.  A.  You  &  the  new  morality.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ramsey,  P.  Deeds  and  rules  in  Christian 
ethics.  (S  ’67) 

ThieUcke,  H.  Theological  ethics,  v  1.  (O  ’67) 
Collections 

Christianity  and  crisis.  Witness  to  a  genera¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Christian  fathers.  Wiles,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Christian  in  the  market  place.  Rahner,  K.  (Mr 
’67) 

Christian  life 

Brungs,  R.  A.  Building  the  city.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Butler,  R.  ’rhemes  of  concern.  (Ap  ’67) 
Denniston,  R.  Partly  living.  (O  ’67) 

Evely,  L.  We  are  all  brothers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Haring,  B.  Christian  maturity.  (Je  ’67) 
Haughton,  R.  Transformation  of  man.  (D  ’67) 
Mather,  C.  Bonifacius:  an  essay  upon  the 
good.  (Ag  ’67) 

Thorman,  D.  J.  Christian  vision.  (Ag  ’67) 
Christian  literature,  Early 
Willis,  J.  R.,  ed.  Teachings  of  the  church 
fathers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Christian  maturity.  Hdring,  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Christian  missions  in  Nigeria,  1841-1891.  AJayi, 
J.  F.  A.  (My  ’67) 

Christian  reflections.  Lewis,  C.  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Christian  reunion:  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  American  Catliolics.  Sheerin,  J.  B. 
(My  ’67) 

Chri;^ian^^role  in  today’s  society.  Kelly,  G.  A. 
Christian  unity 

Geusau,  L..  ed.  Ecumenism  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  (N  ’67) 

Brown.  R.  M.  Ecmnenlca)  revolution.  (S  ’67) 
Congar,  Y.  M.  J.  Dialogue  between  Chrls- 
tlans:  Catholic  contributions  to  ecumenism. 
„  (Je  ;67) 

Sheerin,  J.  B.  Christian  reunion:  the  ecu- 
J^nlcal)movement  and  American  Catholics. 

Christian  vision.  Thorman,  D.  J.  (Ag  '67) 
Christianity 

Berrigan,  D.  Consequences:  truth  and.  .  .  (Je 

Blackharn,  H.  J.  Religion  In  a  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  (11^  ’67) 

Restless  quest  of  modern  man. 

(O  67) 

leaving  it  to  the  snake. 
(Ja  *68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bedoyere.  M..  ed.  Future  of  Catholic 
Christianity  (Ag  '67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dewart,  L.  Future  of  belief.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Rerrd,  N.  F.  S  Living  God  of  nowhere  and 
notMn^  (ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Interpretation.  (Ag 

67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gottwald,  N.  K.  Church  unbound.  (S  ’67) 
Harrison,  E.  Church  without  God.  (Ag  ’67) 
Levi,  A.  Religion  in  practice.  (Mr  ’67) 


Lewis,  C.  S.  Christian  reflections.  (Je  ’67) 
Ling,  T.  Prophetic  religion.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

ROper,  A.  Anonymous  Christian.  (Mr  ’67) 
Trueblood,  B.  Incendiary  fellowship.  (My  ’67) 
Washington,  J.  R.  Politics  of  God.  (i^  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Hartt,  J.  N.  Christian  critique  of  American 
culture.  (1967  Annual) 

Jenkins,  D.  Glory  of  man.  (O  ’67) 

Martin,  J.  A.  New  dialogue  between  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology.  (My  ’67) 

Miller,  W.  R.,  ed.  New  Christianity.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ong,  W.  J.  In  the  human  grain.  (Ap  ’67) 
Paul,  L.  Alternative  to  Christian  belief:  a 
critical  survey  of  the  contemporary  search 
for  meaning.  (S  ’67.) 

Ratzinger,  J.  Open  circle.  (Mr  ’67) 
Richardson,  H.  W.  Toward  an  American 
theology.  (D  ’67) 

Wicker,  B.  Toward  a  contemporary  Chris¬ 
tianity.  (Ag  ’67) 

Christianity  and  other  religions 
Bolts  er,  B.  Z.  Judaism  and  the  Christian 
predicament.  (My  ’67) 

Daniel,  N.  Islam,  Europe  and  empire.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Da,nidlou,  J.  Jews:  views  and  counterviews. 

(ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Griffiths,  B.  Christ  in  India.  (S  ’67) 
fciandmel,  S.  We  Jews  and  you  Christians:  an 
inquiry  into  attitudes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Christianity  and  politics 
Thielicke,  H.  Theological  ethics,  v  1.  (O  ’67) 
Christie,  Agatha  (Miller) 

Ramsey,  G.  G.  Agatha  Christie.  (O  ’67) 
Christmas  book.  Sayre,  E.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christmas  memory.  Capote,  T.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christmas  plays 

Proton,  C.  Trilogy  of  Christmas  plays  for 
children.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Christtuas  poetry 

McGinley,  P.  Wreath  of  Christmas  legends. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sa,yre,  E.,  ed.  Christmas  book.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christmas  sky.  Branley,  F.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Christmas  stories  _ 

Fenner,  C.  Christmas  tree  on  the  mountain. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Christmas  tree  on  the  mountain.  Fenner,  C. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Christophe,  Henri,  King  of  Haiti 
Cole,  H.  Christophe:  king  of  Haiti.  (D  ’67) 
Chirstophe:  king  of  Haiti.  Cole,  H.  (D  ’67) 
Ciirlstoffiier  and  his  father.  Habe,  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Christy.  Marshall,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Chronology,  Historical 

Williarns,  N.  Chronology  of  the  modern  world. 
iAg  on 

Chronolo^  of  the  modern  world.  WlUiams,  N. 
lAg  07) 

^^*^Party°(<Jhina)  S®©  Communist 

Chung-kuo  kuo  min  tang 

Church 

Clliurch  In  the  next  decade.  (Mr 

^  6?) 

S^rfrt:  SoSt  or 

^Bishop  John  Robinson.  (Je  ’67) 

Trueblood,  E.  Incendiary  feUowshIp.  (My 

Church  and  education 

^c&hes.  (Mr  ’6d‘  and 

^^iclnl".’  (Mr^67)®'^'^‘^^°"‘  Catholic  Amer- 

Aeademlc  freedom  and  the 
Cathohc  university.  (O  ’67)  ® 

Church-sponsored  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  (D  ’67) 
Church  and  race  problems 

to  ^’67?’  ^®’'^<^ate  for  white  Christians. 

,  “wWct;  I^af-  (^*^’6U  ^ 

A-  Segregated  covenant.  (S  *67) 
Clmrch  and  social  problems 
®®giyj®^an,  D.  Consequences:  truth  and.  .  .  (Je 
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Brill,  B.  H.  Creative  edge  of  American 
Protestantism.  (Mj  ’67) 

Cross,  K.  £).,  ed.  Church  and  the  city.  1865- 
1910.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Furfey,  P.  H.  Respectable  murderers.  (Mr 
’67) 

Gardner,  E.  C.  Church  as  a  prophetic  com¬ 
munity.  (D  ’67) 

Nelson,  C.  D.  Religion  and  society.  (My  ’67) 
Poggl,  G.  Catholic  action  in  Italy.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Riga,  P.  John  XXm  and  the  city  of  man. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Church  and  state 

Augustin,  P.  Religious  freedom  In  church  and 
state.  (Je  ’67) 

Gottwald  N.  K,  Church  and  state.  (S  ’67) 
Morgan,  E.  S.  Roger  Williams.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ,  . 

Smith,  E.  A.,  ed.  Church-state  relations  in 
ecumenical  perspective.  (Ap  ’67) 

Stroup,  H.  Church  and  state  in  confrontation. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Wogaman,  P.  Protestant  faith  and  religious 
liberty.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Cameron,  J.  M.  Images  of  authority.  (Mr 
’67) 

Church  and  state  in  confrontation.  Stroup,  H. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Church  and  state  in.  French  colonial  Loui¬ 
siana.  O’Neill,  C.  E.  (S  ’67) 

Church  and  state  in  Latin  America  . 

Mecham,  J.  L.  Church  and  state  in  Latin 
America  [rev  ed].  (Ap  67) 

Church  and  state  in  Latin  America  [rev  ed]. 
Mecham,  J.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

Church  and  state  In  Southeastern  Asia 
Schecter,  J.  New  face  of  Buddha.  (Ag  ’67) 

Church  and  state  In  the  United  States 
Beggs,  D.  W.,  ed.  America’s  schools  and 
churches.  (Mr  ’671  .  „  , 

Dohen,  D.  Nationalism  and  American  Cathol¬ 
icism.  (Je  ’67) 

Hook,  S  Religion  In  a  free  society.  (D  67) 
Pfeffer,  L.  Church,  state  and  freedom  [rev 
ed).  (O  ’67) 

Pratt,  J.  W.  Religion,  politics,  and  diversity. 
(N  ’67) 

Church  and  the  city,  1865-1910.  Cross,  R.  E.,  ed. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Church  architecture 

Meeks,  C.  L.  V.  Italian  architecture,  1750- 
1914.  (My  '67) 

Stoddard,  W.  S.  Monastery  and  cathedral 
In  Prance.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Rockwell,  A.  Filippo’s  dome.  (Ag  ’67) 

Church  as  a  prophetic  community.  Gardner, 
E.  C.  (D  ’67) 

Church  fathers.  See  Fathers  of  the  church 

Church  history  _  .  ■,  t  j.- 

Geanakoplos,  D.  J.  Byzantine  East  and  Latin 
West.  (Ap  ’67) 

Middle  Ages 

Payne,  R.  Christian  centuries.  (Mr  ’67) 
Modern  period 

Daniel-Rops,  H.  Fight  for  God.  1870-1939. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Primitive  and  early  church 
Laeuchll.  S.  Serpent  and  the  dove.  (O  ’67) 
Payne,  R.  Christian  centuries.  (Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Holy  Land  In  the  time  of 
Jesus.  (My  ’67) 

Church  in  the  next  decade.  Blake,  E.  C. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Church  in  the  thought  of  Bishop  John  Robin¬ 
son.  McBrien,  R.  P.  (Jo  ’67) 

Church  music  .  .  ,, 

Garside,  C.  Zwingli  and  the  arts.  (Ap  67) 

History  and  criticism 

Daniel,  R.  T.  Anthem  in  New  England  be¬ 
fore  1800.  (My  ’67) 

Church  of  England  ,  .  « 

Cranmer.  T.  Work  of  Thomas  Cranmer. 
(My  ’67) 

History 

McGinn,  D.  J.  John  Penry  and  the  Marprelate 
controversy.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Church  of  the  Lord.  Guardlnl,  R.  (O  ’67) 


Church  schools 

Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  elementaj^  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Catholic  schools  in  action.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Church-sponsored  higher  education  In  the 
United  States.  Pattillo.  M.  M.  (D  ’67l 
Church,  state  and  freedom  [rev  ed).  Pfeffer, 
L.  (O  ’67)  .  , 

Church-state  relations  in  ecumenical  perspec¬ 
tive.  Smith.  E.  A.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Church  unbound.  Gottwald,  N.  K.  (S  ’67) 
Church  without  God.  Harrison,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Church  work  . 

Nichol,  J.  T.  Pentacostalism.  (Ap  67) 

Church  work  with  youth 

Hammond.  P.  E.  Campus  clergyman.  (Ap 
*  67 ) 

Marie  Lucita,  Sister.  Manhattan  mission. 
(Ag  *67) 

Perry,  J.  D.  Coffee  house  ministry.  (Ap  67) 
Churches 

France 

Taralon,  J.  Treasures  of  the  churches  of 
France.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States 

Metz,  D.  L.  New  congregations.  (Ag  ’67) 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 

Churchill,  R.  S.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  v  1. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Churchill,  R.  S.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  v2. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Churchill,  S.  Thread  In  the  tapestry.  (O  ’67) 

Young.  K.  Churchill  and  Beaverbrook.  (N 
’67) 

Churchill  and  Beaverbrook.  Young,  K.  (N  ’67) 
Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius 

Smith,  R.  E.  Cicero  the  statesman.  (Je  67) 
Cicero  the  statesman.  Smith,  R.  B.  (Je  ’67) 

Cigarettes  .  ,  , . 

Malian,  L.  It  is  safe  to  smoke.  (Ap  67) 
Cindy’s  snowdrops.  Orgel,  D.  (O  ’67) 

Circle  of  fire.  Axton,  W.  F,  (S  ’67) 

Circle  of  friends.  MltcheU,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Circles  of  faith.  Bradley,  D.  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Circus 

Juvenile  literature 

De  Regniers,  B.  S.  Circus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Citation  world  atlas,  Hammond  [new  perspec¬ 
tive  ed].  Hammond  incorporated.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cities  and  towns 

Toynbee,  A.,  ed.  Cities  of  destiny.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Civic  improvement 

Lowe,  J.  R.  Cities  in  a  race  with  time.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Gregor,  A.  S.  How  the  world’s  first  cities 
began.  (S  ’67) 

Africa,  West 

Little,  K.  West  African  urbanization.  (Mr 
’67) 

Asia,  Southeastern 

McGee.  T.  Q.  Southeast  Aslan  city.  (S  ’67) 
Europe 

Clarke,  M.  V.  Medieval  city  state.  (D  ’67) 
Germany 

Christaller,  W.  Central  places  in  Southern 
Germany.  (Ap  ’67) 

Near  East 

Lapldus,  I.  M.  Muslim  cities  in  the  later 
middle  ages,  (S  ’67) 

United  States 

Rublowskv,  J.  Nature  in  the  city.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vernon,  R.  Myth  and  reality  of  our  urban 
problems.  (Mr  ’67) 

Warner,  S.  B.,  ed.  Planning  for  a  nation 
of  cities.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cities  and  towns.  Ruined,  extinct,  etc.  _ _ 

Swaan,  W.  Lost  cities  of  Asia.  (Mr  67) 
Cities  in  a  race  with  time.  Lowe,  J.  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cities  of  destiny.  Toynbee,  A.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

City  and  its  people.  Schwartz.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

City  and  the  Island.  Davison,  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
City  &  the  mountains.  Eca  de  Quelroz,  J.  M. 
de.  (O  ’67) 
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City  Missionary  Society,  Boston 
History 

Dunstan,  J.  L.  Light  to  the  city.  (O  ’67) 

City  planning 

AIA-ACSA  teacher  seminar,  Cranbrook 
academy  of  art,  1962.  Architect  and  the 
city.  (D  ’67) 

Bacon,  E.  N.  Design  of  cities.  (N  ’67) 
Blumenfeld,  H.  Modern  metropolis.  (S  ’67) 

Le  Corbusier.  Radiant  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Lewis,  D.,  ed.  Pedestrian  in  the  city.  (D  ’67) 
Chandigarh,  India 
Evenson,  N.  Chandigarh.  (Ag  ’67) 

Great  Britain 
Hughes.  Q.  Seaport.  (Ap  ’67) 

Senior,  D.,  ed.  Regional  city.  (Ag  ’67) 


London 

Bedford,  J.  London’s  burning.  (Mr  ’67) 


United  States 

Ewald,  W.  R.,  ed.  Environment  for  man. 
(O  ’67) 

Greer,  S.  Urban  renewal  and  American 
cities.  (My  ’67) 

Hays,  P.  B.  Community  leadership.  (Mr  ’67) 

Halprin.  L.  FVeeways.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lowe,  J.  R.  Cities  in  a  race  with  time.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Senior,  D.,  Regional  city.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civil  disobedience.  See  Government,  Resistance 
to 

Civil  rights 

Abraham,  H.  J.  Freedom  and  the  court.  (D 
’67) 

Asch,  S.  H.  Police  authority  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  (N  ’67) 

Cahn,  E.  N.  Confronting  injustice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cray.  E.  Big  blue  line.  (Ap  ’67) 

Friedman.  L.,  ed.  Civil  rights  reader.  (D  ’67) 

Luard,  E. ,  ed.  International  protection  of 
human  rights.  (N  ’67) 

Roche,  J.  P.  Courts  and  rights  [2d  ed).  (My 
67) 

Civil  rights  reader.  Friedman.  L.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 
Civil  service 


Asia,  Southern 

Braibanti,  R.,  ed.  Asian  bureaucratic  systems 
emergent  from  the  British  imperial  tradi¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 


Symonds, 
(O  ’67) 


Great  Britain 

R.  British  and  their  successors. 


Pakistan 

Braibanti,  R.  Research  on  the  bureaucracy 
of  Pakistan.  (Mr  ’67) 


United  States 

Schlnagl,  M.  S.  History  of  efficiency  ratings 
in  the  federal  government.  (Mr  ’67) 

Civil  war  In  Spain.  Goldston,  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Civilian  conservation  corps.  1933-1942:  a  New 
Deal  case  study.  Salmond,  J.  A.  (D  ’67) 
Civilization 

Foundations  of  our  society.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


History 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  growth  of 
ideas.  (1967  Annual) 

Rurant,  w.  Story  of  civilization,  pt  10.  (N 
67 ) 

McNeill,  W.  H.  World  history.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mumford,  L.  Myth  of  the  machine.  (Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ress,  E.  S.  Man  builds  tomorrow  In  today’s 
world.  (My  ’67) 


Philosophy 

Change  and  habit.  (Ag  ’67) 

(1966  Annual) 

Civilization,  American 
Gibson,  C.  Spain  in  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Henrlquez  Urena,  P.-  Concise  history  ol 
Latin  American  culture.  (My  ’67) 
Civilization,  Ancient 
Barr,  S.  Mask  of  Jove.  (Mr  ’67) 

ships.  (Ja  ’68) 

Vlahos,  O.  Human  beginnings.  (Mr  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Cleator,  P.  E.  Exploring  the  world  of  ar¬ 
chaeology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

^’blgan.  "ts  -67)  world’s  first  cities 


Civilization,  Arab 

Ronart,  S.  Concise  encyclopaedia  of  Arabic 
civilization:  the  Arab  West.  (Ag  ’67) 
Civilization,  Greek 

Arnott,  P.  D.  Introduction  to  the  Greek  world. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Brumbaugh,  R.  S.  Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and 
machines.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Carpenter,  R.  Discontinuity  In  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Je  ’67) 

Hooper,  F.  (jreek  realities.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Leacroft,  H.  Buildings  of  ancient  Greece. 
(My  ’67) 

Civilizaticn,  Islamic 

Carmichael,  J.  Shaping  of  the  Arabs.  (S  ’67) 

international  African  seminar,  5th.  1964. 
Islam  in  tropical  Africa.  (1967  Annual) 

Lapldus,  I.  M.  Muslim  cities  in  the  latOT 
middle  ages.  (S  ’67) 

Saunders,  J.  J.,  ed.  Muslim  world  on  the  eve 
of  Europe’s  expansion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civilization,  Medieval 

Agus,  I.  A.  Urban  civilization  in  pre-crusade 
Europe,  2v.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brandt,  W.  J.  Shape  of  medieval  history. 

„  (My  ’67) 

Clarke,  M.  V.  Medieval  city  state.  (D  ’67) 

Geanakoplos,  D.  J.  Byzantine  East  and  Latin 
West.  (Ap  67) 

V^ce,  A.  Art  and  architecture  of  medieval 
Russia.  (O  ’67) 


juvenile  literature 

Williams,  J.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Mr 
67) 

Civilization,  Modern 

Dynamics  of  modernization. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Bowen,  H.  R.,  ed.  Automation  and  economic 
progress.  (Ag  ’67) 

Comfort,  A.  Nature  of  human  nature.  (N  ’67) 
McGlashan,  A.  Savage  and  beautiful  country. 
(S  67) 

Ong,  W.  J.  In  the  human  grain.  (Ap  ’67) 
Weiner,  M.,  ed.  Modernization.  (Ap  ’67) 
Civilization,  Mycenaean 

^  Ugarlt  and  Minoan  Crete. 

(Mr  67) 

^ag^^^fivi? ’67)'  Mycenaean 

Clairvoyance 

Steam,  J.  Edgar  Cayce — the  sleeping  prophet. 
(Ap  67) 

Clark,  Joseph  James 

Clark,  J  J.  Carrier  admiral.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Clark,  William 


u u vciMic;  u terature 


American  heritage  ’To  the  Pacific  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Class  distinction.  See  Social  classes 

Class,  kinship,  and  power  in  an  Ecuadorian 
town.  Whitten,  N.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Class  status  and  power  [2d  ed].  Bendlx,  R., 
Ca.  (Ag"  d7) 

Classic  cartoons.  Cole.  W.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Classic  cooking  of  Spain.  Aguilar,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Classicism  and  romanticism.  Antal,  F.  (My  ’67) 
Classicism  in  art 

^6U’  romanticism.  (My 

Classics  in  education.  Baskin.  W.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Classification 

Books 

^and'‘iat^'  international  relations 

Clavichord  music 

History  and  criticism 

history  of  keyboard  music. 

Clay,  Cassius  Marcellus 
Olsen,  J.  Black  is  best.  (My  ’67) 

Clay,  John  Randolph 

Oeste,  G.  I.  John  Randolph  Clay.  (Ag  ’67) 
Claymore  and  kilt.  NIc  Leodhas,  S.  (O  ’67) 
Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne 
^°(Je^’'67T'  Twain:  the  fate  of  humor. 

Gordon,  E.  Mark  Twain.  (Ap  67) 

(lYe'e  &al)®  Twain. 

^agl’f’Annual)^^^^  Twain  as  critic.  (Ja  ’68) 
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Neider,  C.  Mark  Twain.  (Ag  ’67) 

Strong,  L.  A.  Joseph  Hopkins  Twlchell, 
Mark  Twain’s  friend  and  pastor.  (My  ’67) 
Twain,  M.  Mark  Twain’s  letters  to  his  pub¬ 
lishers,  1867-1894.  (Je  ’67) 

Characters 

Regan,  R.  Unpromising  heroes-  (Ap  67) 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Titus  Flavius  Clemens) 
Chadwick,  H.  Early  Christian  thought  and  the 
classical  tradition.  (Ag  ’67) 

Clcrsy 

Hammond,  P.  E.  Campus  clergyman.  (Ap  ’67) 
Education 

Wagoner,  W.  D.  Seminary.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cleveland  museum  of  art 
Wittke,  C.  First  fifty  years.  (Je  ’67) 

Cl  rm  3t0 

Carpenter,  R.  Discontinuity  in  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Je  ’67)  „  „  , . 

Climbing  blind.  Richard,  C.  (Ap  67) 

Climbing  Jacob’s  ladder.  Watters,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Clipper  ships  , 

Chichester.  F.  Along  the  clipper  way.  (O  67) 
Clitherow,  Margaret  (Middieton) 

Claridge,  M  Margaret  Clitherow  (15567-1686). 
(Ag  ’67) 

Clive,  Robert  Ciive,  Baron 
Edwardes,  A.  Rape  of  Ind^.  (Mr  67) 
Clothes  of  a  king’s  son,  v3.  Frankau,  P.  See 
her  Over  the  mountains.  (My  6^ 

Cloud  over  Hiroshima.  Hirschfeld,  B.  (Ag  67) 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  , 

Timko,  M.  Innocent  Victorian.  (My  67) 
Clown  on  Are.  Judah.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Coaching  days  of  England.  (My  67  ) 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  Jane 

Juvenile  literature 

Coatsworth,  E.  Bess  and  the  Sphinx.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

^°(Jsborne'f^J.'' W.  William  Cobbett:  his  thought 
and  his  times  (Ag  ’67) 

'^C^“bum^‘''A.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 

^  photographer  (Mr  T7) 

Cocaine  eaters.  Moser.  B.  67) 

Cockle  stew.  Massie,  D.  R.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

^°Fowlie,  W?  Jean  Cocteau.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Codebreakers.  Kahn.  D.  (D  ’67) 

Coens,  Sister  Mary  Xavier 

Coens,  M.  X.  G  I  nun.  (O  67)  ^ 

Coffee  house  ministry.  Perry,  J.  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Coffee  House  Theatre 
Coens,  M.  X.  G  I  nun.  (O  67) 

^°(lohenf^G.^  Woman  of  violence.  (Ap  ’67) 

OofiMf  IH3r*r*y  /t>-« 

Thomas,  B.  King  Cohn.  (Je  67) 


Coin  identifier.  Hobson,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

^°’r^ay,  D.  U.S.  mint  and  coinage.  (Ag  ’67) 

^Hobson,  B.  Coin  identifier  (Ag  ’67) 

Cold  war.  See  World  politics— 1945- 
Cold  war  as  history.  Halle,  L.  J.  (O  ’67) 

Cold  water.  Lipsltz,  L.  (O  ’67) 

^  Caileo.®'D®^P."®cJllridge  and  the  idea  of  the 

Wateon™<I.^Coleridge®the  poet.  (Mr  ’67) 
Coleridge  and  the  idea  of  the  modem  state. 
Calleo.  D.  P.  (Mr  67) 

Coleridge  the  poet.  Watson,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

^  Colette^'^arthly^paradise.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

jinis,  H.  Collage  [rev  ed]  (D  ’67) 

Stevens,  H.  Design  in  photo-collage.  (D  67) 
Collected  drawings  of  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
Beardsley.  A.  (D  67) 

Collected  editorials  from  Analog.  Campbell,  J. 
W.  (Ap  ’67) 

Collected  essays,  4v.  Woolf,  V.  (1967  Annual) 
Collected  poems.  Douglas,  K.  (My  ’67) 
Collected  poems.  Gascoyne,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Collected  poems.  1937-1966.  Bell,  M.  (N  ’67) 


Collected  poems  of  Louis  MacNeice.  MacNeice, 

Collected  poems  of  Theodore  Roethke.  Roethke, 
T.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  .  „ 

Collected  scientific  papers  of  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son,  2v.  Samuelson,  P.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Collected  shorter  poems.  Rexroth,  K.  (O  67) 
Collected  shorter  poems,  1927-1957.  Auden, 
W.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Collected  works,  vl5.  Jung,  C.  G.  See  his  "rhe 
spirit  in  man,  art,  and  literature.  (Je  67) 
Collected  works  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  y2. 
Way  to  freedom.  Bonhoeffer,  D.  (Ap  67) 
Collected  works  of  Jane  Bowles.  Bowles,  J. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Collecting  American  Victorian  antiques.  Mc- 
Clinton,  K.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Collection.  Lonergan,  B.  (S  ’67) 

Collective  bargaining  .  ,  .  , 

Levinson,  H.  M.  Deternuning  forces  in  col¬ 
lective  wage  bargaining.  (1967  Annual) 
Lleberman,  M.  Collective  negotiations  for 
teachers.  (My  ’67)  ,  , 

Moskow,  M.  H.  Teachers  and  unions.  (My 
*  67) 

Northrup,  H.  R.  Compulsory  arbitration  and 
government  intervention  in  labor  disputes. 
(S  ’67) 

Collective  farms.  See  Agriculture,  Cooperative 
Collective  negotiations  for  teachers.  Lleber¬ 
man.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Collectors  and  collecting  ,  , 

Beurdeley,  M.  Chinese  collector  through  the 
centuries.  (Ap  ’67)  .  ,  , 

Gimpel,  R.  Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McClinton,  K.  M.  Collecting  American  Vic¬ 
torian  antiques.  (Ap  ’67) 

College  and  the  student.  American  council  on 
education.  (Mr  ’67) 

College  dropout  and  the  utilization  of  talent. 

Pervin,  L.  A.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

College  experience.  Freedman,  M.  B.  (O  ’67) 
College  of  one.  Graham,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

College  peer  groups.  Newcomb,  T.  M.,  ed.  (N 
’67) 

College  students.  See  Students 
Colleges  and  universities 
McCabe  J.  E.  Your  first  year  at  college. 
(D  ’67)  ^  , 

Directories 

Pan  American  world  airways.  New  horizons 
in  education.  (1967  Annual) 

Africa 

Ashby,  E.  Universities;  British,  Indian,  Afri¬ 
can.  (Ap  ’67) 

Asia 

Ashby,  E.  Universities:  British,  Indian,  Afri¬ 
can.  (Ap  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Ashby,  E.  Universities:  British,  Indian,  Afri¬ 
can.  (Ap  ’67) 

United  States 

Aitken,  J.  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (1966, 
1967  Annual)  .  j 

American  council  on  education.  College  and 
the  student.  (Mr  ’67)  ^ 

Baskin,  S.,  ed.  Higher  education:  some 
newer  developments.  (My  ’67) 

Bell,  D.  Reforming  of  general  education. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  , 

Demerath,  N.  J.  Power,  presidents,  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  (O  ’67) 

Freedman,  M.  B.  College  experience.  (O  ’67) 
Morison,  R.  S.,  ed.  Contemporary  university: 

U.iS.A.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  ,  -u,  -u.  ^ 

Pattillo,  M.  M.  Church-sponsored  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  (D  ’67), 
Rourke,  F.  E.  Managerial  revolution  In 
higher  education.  (My  ’67)  ,  , 

Stroup,  H,  Bureaucracy  in  higher  education. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  .  ,  .  . 

Stroup,  T.  B,,  ed,  Umversity  in  the  American 
future.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Veysey,  L.  R.  Emergence  of  the  American 
UTiiversity.  (Mr  ’67)  ^  j  i,  . 

Williamson,  E.  G.  American  student’s  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  (O  ’67) 

Collingwood,  Robin  George 

Brown.  M.  E.  Neo-ideahstic  aesthetics:  Croce- 
Gentile-Collingwood.  (Mr  ’67) 

Colloquial  style  In  America.  Bridgman,  R. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Colombia 

Description  and  travel 
Moser,  B.  Cocaine  eaters.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Colonial  empires.  Fleldhouse,  D.  K.  (My  ’67) 
Colonial  South  Carolina.  Sirmans,  M.  hi.  (Je 
’67) 

Colonialism  and  Christian  missions.  Neill,  S. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Colonies 

Wallerstein,  I.  Social  change.  (Agr  ’67) 
History 

Fieldhouse,  D.  K.  Colonial  empires.  (My  ’67) 
Colour  and  architecture.  Gatz,  K.  (D  ’67) 
Color  prints,  Japanese 

Narazaki,  M.  Japanese  print:  its  evolution 
and  essence.  (O  ’67) 

Turk,  F.  A.  Prints  of  Japan.  (Ag  ’67) 

Toshida,  T.  Japanese  print-making.  (O  ’67) 
Colorado  River 

Hundley,  N.  Dividing  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
Colossus.  Jones,  D.  F.  (Je  ’67) 

Columbia  broadcasting  system 
Friendly,  G.  W.  Due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond  our  control.  (My  ’67) 

Columbia^  essays  in  international  affairs,  1966. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons 

Gallagher,  T.  Doctors’  story.  (D  ’67) 

Columbia  University.  Columbia  College 

5a,  Reforming  of  general  education. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Columbus,  Christopher 

Martinez-Hidalgo,  J.  M.  Columbus’  ships. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sanderlin,  G.,  ed.  Across  the  ocean  sea.  (Ap 
67 ) 

Waldman,  G.  Voyages  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  (1967  Annual) 

Columbus’  ships.  Martinez-Hidalgo,  J,  M.  (Je 
o7) 

Come  cook  with  me.  Brockway,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Come  ski  with  me.  Eriksen,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Comedy 

Kerr,  W.  Tragedy  and  comedy.  (Ag  ’67) 
History  and  criticism 

Schilling,  B.  N.  Comic  spirit,  Boccaccio  to 
Thomas  Mann.  (Ag  ’67) 

Comedy  of  good  and  evil.  Hughes.  R.  (In  his 
Plays).  (My  ’67) 

Comenius,  Johann  Amos 
Sadler,  J.  E.  J.  A.  Comenius  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  universal  education.  (Je  ’67) 

Coming  into  existence:  the  struggle  to  become 
an  individual.  Rogers,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Coming  of  the  barbarians.  Barr,  P.  (D  ’67) 
Coming  of  the  Italian-Ethioplan  war.  Baer 
G.  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ’ 

Coming  of  the  space  age.  Clarke,  A.  C.,  ed.  (N 

Coming  of  the  welfare  state  [rev  ed].  Bruce, 
JM.  ( J  O  67 ) 

*^‘^“ro<§t)  ^  Viet 

Comintern.  See  Communist  International 
Comintern  and  peasant  in  East  Europe.  Jack- 
son.  G.  D.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

historical  highlights.  Drachkovltch. 
M.  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Commandos.  Mason,  H.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Commentarl^  on  Hogarth’s  engravings.  Eng 
gtle  of. ^The  world  of  Hogarth.  Llchtenbergl 

Commerce 

Woolley.  H.  B.  Measuring  transactions  be¬ 
tween  world  areas.  (Mr  ’W) 

History 

Belshaw,  C.  S.  Traditional  exchange  and 
modern  markets.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cullcan,  W.  First  merchant  venturers.  (O  ’67) 
Commercial  policy 

Patterson.  G.  Discrimination  In  International 
trade;  the  policy  Issues,  1945-1965.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tra,de.  growth,  and  the  balance  of  payments 
(Je  67) 

Commodus,  Lucius  Aelius  Aurelius,  Emperor  of 
Rome 

Fiction 

Saylor,  C.  Equinox.  (Ag  ’67) 

Common  market.  See  European  Economic 
Community 

^^”m^°J  *(D*^^7V*  programs.  Fitzgerald, 


Common  wealth  in  ocean  fisheries.  Christy, 
F.  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Commonwealth  literature.  Conference  on  Com¬ 
monwealth  literature,  1964.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Conference  on  Commonwealth  literature,  1964. 
Commonwealth  literature.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Miller,  J.  D.  B.  Britain  and  the  old  dominions. 
(My  ’67) 

Winks,  R.  W.,  ed.  Historiography  of  the 
British  Empire- Commonwealth.  (My  ’67) 

Politics 

Burns.  A.  ed.  Parliament  as  an  export.  (N 
’67) 

Watts,  R.  L.  New  federations:  experiments 
in  the  Commonwealth.  (O  ’67) 
Communication 

De  Fleur,  M.  L.  Theories  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annuali 
McLuhan,  M.  Medium  is  the  massage.  (My 
’67) 

Psychology  of  communication. 

(D  ’67) 

Ong,  W.  J.  In  the  human  grain.  (Ap  ’67) 
Rao.  Y.  V.  L.  Communication  and  develop¬ 
ment;  a  study  of  two  Indian  villages.  (Mr 
67) 

Reid,  C.  Empty  pulpit  (D  ’67) 

Wilensky,  H.  D.  Organizational  intelligence. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Communication  (Theology) 

Macquarrle,  J.  God-talk.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Communication  and  development:  a  study  of 
two  Indian  villages.  Rao,  Y.  V.  U  (Mr  ’67) 
Communism 

Atkinson,  J.  D.  Politics  of  struggle.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bergson.  A.  Essays  in  normative  economics. 
(Mr  67) 

Bromke,  A.,  ed.  Communist  states  and  the 
West.  (Ag  ’67) 

Soviet  bloc  [rev  ed].  (Ja  ’68) 

(1867  Annual) 

Deutscher,  I.  Ironies  of  history.  (Mr  ’67) 

^°(Ag  ^67)^'  economic  predictions. 

Impact  of  toe  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1967. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Morris,  B.  S.  International  communism  and 
American  policy.  (O  ’67) 

R^s,  to  Age  of  contahiment.  (O  ’67) 

Vigor,  P.  H.  Guide  to  Marxism  and  Its  ef¬ 
fects  on  Soviet  development.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Europe  since  1789.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Africa 

Schatten,  F.  Communism  in  Africa.  (Ap  ’67) 
China 

Ch’^en.  Communist  movement  in  China. 

Hinton,  W.  Fanshen.  (My  ’67) 

Lowe’  D.  M.  Function  of  “China”  in  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Mao.  (Mv  ’67) 

Melsner,  M  Li  Ta-chao  and  toe  origins  of 
Chinese  Marxism.  (S  ’67) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

'^c"o?SAist-Clhiia.^(ra  Participation  In 
Finland 

t^o*^™unism  in  Finland.  (D 
France 

Greece,  Modern 

°’^f^67?’(i966  AnnualP'^''  19^4-1949. 

Indonesia 

^agle:  we? aSIpu^S^  Indonesian  communism. 

Iran 

^^6D '  tiommunist  movement  In  Iran.  (N 
Italy 

Paulson,  B.  Searchers.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Japan 

ScaJaplno,  R.  A.  Japajiese  communist  move¬ 
ment.  1920-1966.  (N  ’67) 

Korea 

Suh.  D.-S.  Korean  Communist  movement, 
1918-1948.  (D  ’67)  • 

Malaya 

O’BaUance,  E.  Malaya:  the  communist  In¬ 
surgent  war,  1948-60.  (O  ’67) 

Poland 

Bromke,  A.  Poland’s  politics:  Idealism  vs. 
realism.  (O  ’67) 

Russia 

Deutscher.  I.  Unfinished  revolution,  Russia, 
1917-1967.  (S  ’67)  ^  ^ 

Lowe,  B.  M.  Function  of  ’’China”  In  Marx. 

Lenin,  and  Mao.  (My  ’67)  ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

Thompson,  J.  M.  Russia,  bolshevism,  and  the 
Versailles  peace.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

Tompkins,  S.  R.  Triumph  of  Bolshevism.  (D 
’67) 

Spain 

Iharruri,  D.  They  shall  not  pass.  (Mr  ’67) 
United  States 

Aptheker,  BL,  ed.  Marxism  and  alienation. 

Latham,  E.  Communist  controversy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (1966,  1967  Annual)  -  /<a 

Simon,  R.  J..  ed.  As  we  saw  the  thirties,  (b 
’67) 

Communism  and  literature  _ 

Demetz.  P.  Marx,  Engels,  and  the  poets.  (S 
’67) 

Communism  in  Africa.  Schatten,  F.  (Ap  ’67) 
Communism  in  Finland.  Hodgson,  J  .H.  (D  ’67) 
Communist  China:  revolutionary  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  international  confrcmtation,  1949 
to  the  present;  v3  of  The  China  reader. 
Schurmann,  F.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Communist  China’s  economic  growth  and  for¬ 
eign  trade.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Communist  controversy  in  Washington.  Latham, 
E.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Communist  countries 

McNeal  R.  H.,  ed.  International  relations 
among  Communists.  (Ja  '68)  (1967  Annu^) 

Description  and  travei 

Juvenile  literature 

Underwood,  P.  S.  Getting  to  know  Eastern 
Europe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Economic  policy 

Rubinstein,  A.  Z.  Communist  political  sys¬ 
tems.  (My  ’67) 


Politics 

Rubinstein,  A.  Z.  Communist  political  sys¬ 
tems.  (My  ’67) 

Communist  International 

Braunthal,  J.  History  of  the  International, 
V  1.  1864-1914.  (O  ’67)  . 

Drachkpvitch,  M.  M.,^  ed.  Comintern;  histori- 

Drachfe:vitch,^^M!^..  ed.  Revolutionary  In- 

JaSn,^°G^'"b!*®ComM^^^  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Morris  B.  S.  International  communism  and 
American  policy.  (O  ’67)  ^ 

Communist  movement  in  China.  Ch’en,  K.-P. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Communist  movement  in  Iran.  Zabih,  S.  (JN 
’67) 

Bi™ti''°rD“owsr"X‘r  :«7) 

Ch^em '^K-P.  Communist  movement  m  China. 

Ruef'^’j.^E.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  opposition,  1927- 

Schram,*^  Mao  Tse-timg.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sohurmknn,  F  JdeologT  a^d  o^famz^ion 
Communist  China.  (Ag  67)  (19bb  Annual; 

Swarup,  S.  Study  of  the  Chinese  communist 
movement.  (Mr  ’67) 

p3rty  aaa  the 

1914-19'24.  (My  ’67) 

^^cVey'^R  "^T^^lise"^? TndoLsian  communism. 
(1966’,  1967  Annual) 


Communist  party  (Russia)  .  ^  ^ 

Avtorkhanov,  A.  Communist  Party  apparatus. 

Comuest,^  R.,  ed.  Politics  of  ideas  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mickiewicz.  E.  P.  Soviet  political  schools.  (N 
*  67 ) 

Communist  party  apparatus.  Avtorkhanov,  A. 

Communist  ^  political  systems.  Rubinstein.  A. 

Com^u^^  states  and  the  West.  Bromke,  A.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Community  and  racial  crises.  Stahl,  D.,  ed. 

Comnnmity  and  schizophrenia.  Dunham,  H.  W. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Community  and  school 

Musgrove,  F.  Family,  education  and  society. 

(O  *67) 

Weinberg,  I.  English  public  schools.  (O  ’67) 
Community  leadership.  Hays,  F.  B.  (Mr  67) 
Community  of  Kent  and  the  Great  rebellion. 

1640-60.  Everitt,  A.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Compact  history  of  the  Korean  war.  Middle- 
ton,  H.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Compagnie  Internationale  des  wagons-llts  et 
des  grands  express  europ6ens 
Barsley,  M.  Orient  Express.  (O  ’67) 

Company  she  kept.  Grumbach.  D.  (Ag  67) 
Company  town  in  the  American  West.  Allen, 

Conmarative^  politics  and  political  theory.  Pln- 
ney,  E.  L.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

Compass 

Juvenile  literature 

Branley,  F.  M.  North,  south,  east,  and  west. 
(Mr  ’67) 

^°Meadl*'w  J.  Competition  and  oligops^  to 
the  Douglas  fir  lumber  industry,  (p  67) 
Narver,  J.  C.  Conglomerate  mergers  and  mar¬ 
ket  competition.  (N  ’67)  . 

Competition  &  cooperation:  the  ^^gence  of 
a  national  trade  association.  Galambos,  L. 

Com*petition  and  oligopsony  to  the  Douglas  fir 
lumber  industry.  Me^,  W.  J.  67) 
Complete  aficionado.  McCormick,  J.  ( Je  67) 
Complete^  book  of  classical  music.  Ewen,  D. 

Compete,  book  of  family  skiing.  Sullivan,  G. 
Complete  book  of  gardening  under  lights.  Mc¬ 
Complete^  book  of  home  freezing.  Seranne,  A. 

Complete  home  medical  encyclopedia.  Hyman, 
H  T  (Ap  *67) 

Complete  Illustrated  book  of  ^the  psychic  sci¬ 
ences.  Gibson,  W.  B.  (D  67) 

Complete  introductory  lectures  on  psychoanaly¬ 
sis.  Freud,  S.  (My  ’67) 

Complete  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  v2,  Montagu,  M.  W.  (Ag  67) 

Complete  letters  of  Lady  Ma^ 

tagu,  v3.  Montagu,  M.  W.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Complete  man  [1861-18701:  v2  of  Robert  E. 

Lee.  Sanborn,  M.  (1967  Annual) 

Complete  Peace  corps  guide  [rev  ed].  Hoopes, 
R.  (Je  ’67) 

Complete  poems  of  Marianne  Moore.  Moore,  M. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Complete  poems  of  Thomas  Gray.  Gray,  T.  (Ag 
’67) 

Complete  sumi-e  techniques.  Tamada,  S.  (Ag 
’67) 

Complexity  and  contradiction  in  architecture. 
Venturi,  R.  (N  ’67) 

^Danieh'^R.  T.  Anthem  in  New  England  before 

Ewen,’  I^^Complete  book  of  classical  music. 

HagSn.^B.  H.  New  listener's  companion  and 
record  guide.  (Ja  ’6b  (196'7  Annual) 
Newman.  W.  S.  Sonata  In  the  baroque  era 
[rev  edl.  (S  ’67) 

See  also 
Bach.  J.  S. 

Beethoven,  L.  van 
Berlioz,  H. 

Brahms,  J. 

Chopin,  F.  F. 

Dvofdk.  A. 

Elgar,  E.  W. 

Handel.  G.  F. 

Orff,  C. 

PurceU,  H. 

Strauss,  R. 

Stravinsky,  I.  F. 

Webern,  A.  von 
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Composers — Continued 

Dictionaries 

Ewen,  D.,  ed.  Great  composers,  1300-1900. 
(As  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Berkowitz,  F.  P.  On  lutes,  recorders  and 
harpsichords.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Samachson,  D.  Masters  of  music.  (Ag  '67) 
Composers,  American 

Chase.  Q.,  ed.  American  composer  speaks. 
(S  ’67) 

Chase,  G.  America’s  music  [2d  ed  rev].  (As 
’67) 

See  also 
Waller,  Fats 
Composition  (Art) 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Sign,  Image,  symbol.  (My  ’67) 
Composition  (Rhetoric).  See  English  language 
— Composition  and  exercises 
Comprehensible  world:  on  modern  science  and 
its  origins.  Bernstein,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Compton,  Caiifornia 

Social  conditions 

Elman,  R.  M.  Ill-at-ease  In  Compton.  (S  ’67) 
Compulsory  arbitration  and  government  In¬ 
tervention  In  labor  disputes.  Northrup, 
H.  R.  (S  ’67) 

Computer  and  invasion  of  privacy.  United 
States.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  gov¬ 
ernment  operations.  (Ja  '68)  (1967  Annual) 
Computer  and  the  library.  Cox,  N.  S.  M.  (S 
’67) 

Computer  dictionary  and  handbook.  Sippl,  C. 
J.  (1967  Annual) 

Computer  filing  of  Index,  bibliographic  and 
catalog  entries.  Hines,  T.  C.  (Je  ’67) 
Concentration  camps 

Bosworth,  A.  R.  America’s  concentration 
camps.  (My  ’67) 

D  Harcourt,  P.  Real  enemy.  (D  ’67) 

See  also 

Dachau  (Concentration  camp) 

Treblinka  (Concentration  camp) 

Concept  of  energy.  Theobald,  D.  W.  (S  ’67) 
Concept  of  equilibrium  In  American  social 
thought.  Russett,  C.  E.  (S  ’67) 

Concept  of  Ideology.  Lichthelm,  G.  (N  ’67) 
Conceptions  of  reality  in  modern  American 
poetry.  Dembo,  L.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Concepts  in  Western  thought  series: 

idea  of  justice.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Hazo,  R  G.  The  idea  of  love.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

C;  The  idea  of  progress.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Concepts,  theory  and  explanation  In  the  be- 
DiRenzo,  G.  J.,  ed.  (Ja 

68)  (1967  Annual) 

Conceptual  development  of  quantum  mechanics. 
Jammer,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Conciliation  and  Japanese  law,  Tokugawa  and 
modern.  2v.  Henderson,  F.  (My  ’67) 

Concise  encyclopedia  of  Arabic  civilization:  the 
Arab  West.  Ronart,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Concise  guide  to  library  research.  Morse,  G  W 
(Je  67) 

Concise  history  of  East  Asia.  FitzGerald,  C.  P. 
(Mr  d7) 

Concise  history  of  Latin  American  culture 
Henriquez  Urena,  P.  (My  ’67) 

Concise  histone  of  the  United  States.  Sinclair 
A.  (JJ  b7) 

Conditimi  critical:  oim  hospital  crisis.  Hoyt, 

E.  P.  (1967  Annual) 

^o’^dltlon  of  Jewish  belief.  Commentary.  (Ag 
Conducting 

J^hergeT’  C.,  eA  Conductor’s  art.  (Mr  ’67) 
Schonberg,  H.  C.  (ireat  conductors.  (N  ’67) 
Conductors  (Music) 

Schonberg,  H.  C.  Great  conductors.  (N  ’67) 
iSee  also  ’ 

Toscanini.  A. 

Conductor’s  art.  Bamberger,  C.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Confectionery 

“di™lthome.  Mr^7)°' 

K^^(’o^’T7l  Greenhow.  Bur- 

Cmifederate  States  of  America 
^^(Ag  T7)®‘  to  the  Confederacy. 

Richardson,  J.  D.,  ed.  Messages  and  papers 
2v  [new  e®d]!  (a|'^67)^”'^  Confederacy, 


Confession 

Richter,  S.  Metanoia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Confessions  of  Jotham  Slmiyu.  Eng  title  of: 

Rogue  of  the  African  night.  Beaver,  H. 
^  (My  ’67) 

Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  Styron,  W.  (D  ’67) 
Conflicted  relationship.  Geiger,  T.  (D  ’67) 
Conformity 

Laing,  R.  D.  Politics  of  experience.  (Ag  ’67) 
Confronting  injustice.  Cahn.  E.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 
Conglomerate  mergers  and  market  competition. 

Narver,  J.  C.  (N  ’67) 

Congo  (Democratic  Republic) 

Kitchen,  H.,  ed.  Footnotes  to  the  Congo  story. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Nkrumah,  K.  Challenge  of  the  Congo.  (N  ’67) 
Congregationalism 

Taylor,  E.  Edward  Taylor’s  treatise  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  supper.  (My  ’67) 

Congress  and  lobbies.  Scott,  A.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Congress  and  the  Constitution.  Morgan,  D.  G. 
(My  67) 

Congress  needs  help.  Donham,  P.  (N  ’67) 

Congress^men  and  the  electorate.  Cummings, 
M.  C.  (O  ’67) 

Conjuring.  See  Magic 
Connecticut 

History 

^  From  Puritan  to  Yankee. 

(I-)  o7 ) 

So(:Ial  conditions 

Bushman,  R  L.  From  Puritan  to  Yankee  (D 
67) 

Conqueror  of  the  world.  Grousset,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Conquistadors  without  swords:  archaeologists 
Beuel,  L.,  comp.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Conrad,  Joseph 

B  c.  Joseph  Conrad.  (N  ’67) 

Said’  E.  W.  Joseph  Conrad  and  the  fiction 
of  autobiography.  (My  ’67) 

“  Conrad’s  Eastern  world.  (Ag  ’67) 

(1966  Annual) 

Heart  of  darkness 

Guetti,  J  Limits  of  metaphor.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Eastern  world.  Sherry,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Conroy,  Frank 

Conroy,  F.  Stop-time.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Conscientious  objectors 

Ealm,  G.  C.  War,  conscience,  and  dissent.  (N 
Consequences:  truth  and.  .  .  Berrlgan,  D.  (Je 
Conservatism 

Conesis  of  German  conservatism. 

^aS^HcS:.  tradition  In 

Eess,  K.  In  a  cause  that  will  triumph.  (Ap 

Con^rvative^  ^tradition  In  America.  Guttmann, 

Conspirators  and  poets.  Enright,  D.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Conspirators  cookbook  [rev  ed].  Downing,  C. 
(Ag"  d7) 

Constable,  John 

Baskett,  J.  Constable  oil  sketches.  (Ag  ’67) 
Constable  oil  sketches.  Baskett,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Constantine  I,  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rome 
Fiction 

Slaughter,  F.  G.  Constantine.  (Ag  ’67) 
Constellations 

^!Jnn?al)^'  world-wide  ed].  (1967 

Constitution  (Frigate) 

Jennings,  J.  Tattered  ensign.  (O  ’67) 
Con^itWion^and^the^  Supreme  court,  2v.  Poliak, 

l»l766.""pill^r  C"' 

^°"KInney?J.*^.°^(F.67)"^ 

Cmsumer  education 

Eargis,  P.,  ed.  Consumer’s  handbook.  (My 

nlf  "i  wFsVTS  the  ex- 

Xsuccio,  S.  The  New  York  Times  e’mVTA 
personal  finance.  (Ag  ’67)  smae  to 

Consumer’s  handbook.  Fargls,  P.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
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Consumption  (Economics) 

Johnson,  A.  H.  American  market  of  the 
future.  (S  ’67) 

Containment  and  change.  Oglesby,  C.  (O  ’67) 
Contemporaiy  artist  in  Japan.  Kung,  D.  (Je 
’67) 

Contemporary  China.  Chicago  China  confer¬ 
ence,  1966.  (S  ’67) 

Contemporary  composers  on  contemporary 
music.  Schwartz,  E.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Contemporary  French  political  thought.  Pierce, 
R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Contemporary  university:  U.S.A.  Morison,  R.  S., 
ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Contender.  Lipsyte,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Content  analysis  (Communication) 

Stone,  P.  J.  General  inquirer:  a  computer  ap¬ 
proach  to  content  analysis.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Contest  over  Japan.  Pels,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Continent  in  danger.  Serventy.  V.  (Ap  ’67) 
Continuing  education  for  adults  through  the 
American  public  libraiy.  1833-1964.  Lee,  R. 
E.  (My  ’67) 

Contracting  for  atoms.  Orlans,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Convergent  century.  Sharlin,  H.  I.  (My  ’67) 
Conversations.  Newqulst,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Conversations  and  encounters.  Goethe,  J.  W. 
von.  (Ag  ’67) 

Conversations  in  Japan.  Riesman,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cohversion 

Gillenson,  L.  W.  Billy  Graham!  and  seven 
who  were  saved.  (Ag  ’67) 

Haughton,  R.  Transformation  of  man.  (D  ’67) 
Pettit.  N.  Heart  prepared.  (My  ’67) 
Converts.  Warner,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Convict  settlers  of  Australia.  Robson,  L.  L.  (Je 
’67) 

Conviction.  Newman,  D.  J.  (D  ’67) 

Convicts  and  the  colonies.  Shaw,  A.  G.  L.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cook,  James 

Villiers,  A.  Captain  James  Cook.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cooke.  Sir  William  Fothergill 

Hubbard,  G.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the 
Invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  Hubbard,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cookery  .  ,  . 

American  home  (periodical).  American  home 
all-purpose  cookbook  (D  ’67) 

Beinert,  P.  Art  of  making  sauces  and  gravies. 

(Mr  ’67)  ,  ,  . 

Bride’s  magazine.  Bride  s  magazine  cookbook. 

Brockway,  M.  Come  cook  with  me.  (O  ’67) 
Burros,  M.  F.  Elegant  but  easy  cookbook. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Church,  R.  E.  Mary  Meade’s  modern  home¬ 
maker  cookbook.  (Ag  ’67) 

Downing,  C.  Conspirators’  cookbook  [rev  ed]. 
(Ag  ’W) 

Grossman,  R.  Rage  to  nosh.  (S  ’67) 

Le  Clercq,  T.  Ballet  cook  book.  (N  ’67) 
McCully,  H.  Nobody  ever  tells  you  these 
things.  (Ag  ’67) 

Morris.  D.  Savor  of  the  sea.  (Mr  67) 

Peck,  P.  Paula  Peck’s  Art  of  good  cooking. 

Pellaprat,  H.-P.  Modem  French  culinary  art. 

<Mr  ’67)  . 

Plagemann,  C.  Fine  preserving.  (Ag  67) 
Simonetta.  Snob  in  the  kitchen.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ungerer,  M.  Too  hot  to  cook  book.  (O  ’67) 
See  also 

Cake  _ 

Bread 

Casella,  D.  World  of  breads.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cheese 

Layton,  T.  A.  Wine  and  food  society’s  guide 
to  cheese  and  cheese  cookery.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

American  girl.  American  girl  cookbook.  (Ap 

Beinert,  P.  L.  Now  you’re  cooking.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  „ 

Knopf,  M.  O.  Mildred  O.  Knopf’s  around  the 

world  cookbook.  (Mr  ’6p 
McDonald,  B.  G.  Casserole  cooking  fun.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

MacGregor,  C.  Storybook  cookbook.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  4^  .  ^  .cm 

Nichols,  N.  B.  Let’s  start  to  cook.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cookery,  American  ^  .  x 

Price,  M.  Mary  and  Vincent  Price  present 

a  national  treasury  of  cookery,  6v.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tyndall,  R.  R.  Bat  yourself  full.  (Ag  ’67) 


Cookery,  Austrian  .  . 

Mayer-Browne,  E.  Best  of  Viennese  cuisine. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Cookery,  Chinese  .  . 

Miller,  G.  B.  Thousand  recipe  Chinese  cook¬ 
book.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cookery,  European 

Donovan,  M.  K.  Blue  Danube  cookbook.  (Ag 
’67) 

Cookery,  French 

Oliver,  R.  Gastronomy  of  France.  (D  ’67) 
Pellaprat.  H.-P.  Modern  French  culinary  art. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Cookery,  German 

Adam,  H.  K.  Wine  and  food  society’s  guide 
to  German  cookery.  (N  ’67) 

Cookery,  International  ,,, 

De  Groot,  R.  A.  Feasts  for  all  seasons.  (Mr 

*  6T ) 

Williams,  A.  Embassy  cookbook.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cookery,  Italian 

Hazelton,  N.  S.  Best  of  Italian  cookmg.  (Ag 

*  67 ) 

Leone,  G.  Leone’s  Italian  cookbook.  (My  ’67) 

Cookery,  Japanese  ,  ^ 

Dio,  M.  Japanese  one-pot  cookery.  (Ag  ’67) 
Keys,  J.  D.  Japanese  cuisine.  (1967  Annual) 

Cookery,  Mediterranean 
Perl,  L.  Rice,  spice  and  bitter  oranges,  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cookery,  Mennonite  ,  ^ 

Tyndall,  R.  R.  Eat  yourself  full.  (Ag  67) 

Cookery,  Portuguese  , 

Sarvis,  S.  Taste  of  Portugal.  (S  ’67) 

Cookery,  Scotch  .  ,  ,  , 

Cameron,  S.  M.  Highlander’s  cookbook. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Cookery,  Spanish 

Afmllar,  J.  Classic  cooking  in  Spain.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cookery,  Swedish  _ _ 

(Jreat  Scandinavian  cook  book.  (O  67) 

Cookery,  Swiss 

Hazelton,  N.  S.  Swiss  cookbook.  (O  ’67) 
Cookie  cookbook.  Clem,  D.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
Coolidge,  Calvin 

McCoy,  D.  R.  Calvin  Coolidge.  (Je  ’67) 
Co-ordinator.  York,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Copland,  Aaron 

Juvenile  literature 

Dobrin,  A.  Aaron  Copland.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Copley,  John  Singleton 

Prown,  J.  D.  John  Singleton  Copley,  2v.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

^Kaplan  B.  Unhurried  view  of  copyright.  (My 
’67) 

Coral  Sea,  Battle  of,  1942 
Frank,  P.  Rendezvous  at  Midway.  (S  ’67) 

Corbie.  Newman.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Cork  on  location.  Hastings.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Cork  on  the  telly.  Eng  title  of:  Cork  on  loca¬ 
tion.  Hastings,  M.  (D  ’67) 

^*^alden,  H.  T.  Native  inheritance.  (Je  ’67) 
Corner  shop.  Cadell,  B.  (O  ’67) 

Cornwall,  England  ,  .  ^ 

Du  Maurier,  D.  Vanishing  Cornwall.  (N  ’67) 
Corporation  and  the  arts.  Eells,  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Corporations  . 

Bain,  J.  S.  International  differences  in  in¬ 
dustrial  structure.  (Mr  ’67)  4.  ,  4. 

Engberg,  B.  Spy  in  the  corporate  structure 
and  the  right  to  privacy.  (O  ’67) 
Galbraith,  J.  K.  New  industrial  state.  (S  ’67) 

Finance 

Rayner,  A.  C.  Higgledy  piggledy  growth 
again.  (Je  ’67) 

Corregidor.  Belote,  J.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke,  v5.  Burke, 
E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Correspondence  of  Henry  Oldenburg,  3v.  Olden¬ 
burg,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Correspondents’  war.  Brown,  C.  H.  (S  ’67) 
Corsica 

Social  life  and  customs 
Deane,  S.  In  a  Corsican  village.  (Ap  ’67) 

Cortes,  Hernando  ^  ^  . 

Prescott,  W.  H.  History  of  the  conquest  of 
Mecsico  [abr  ed],  (N  ’67) 

Cosmology.  See  Universe 
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Costume 

Boucher,  F.  20,000  years  of  fashion.  (D  ’67) 
Shaver,  R.  M.  Kabuhi  costume.  (Je  ’67) 
Cotton 

Brandfon,  R.  L.  Cotton  kingdom  of  the  new 
South.  (N  ’67) 

Cotton  kingdom  of  the  New  South.  Brandfon, 
R.  L.  (N  ’67) 

Cotton  manufacture  and  trade 
Galambos,  L.  Competition  &  cooperation:  the 
emergence  of  a  national  trade  association. 
(Je  ’67) 

Council  and  the  future.  GaUl,  M.  von.  (Mr  ’67) 
Counseling 

Pervin,  L.  A.,  ed.  College  dropout  and  tlie 
utilization  of  talent.  (My  ’67) 

Van  Kaam,  A.  Art  of  existential  counseling. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Count  who  wished  he  were  a  peasant.  PhUlpson, 
M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Counter-Insurgency  operations:  techniques  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Paget,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Counter-revolution.  Meisel,  J.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Counterfeits  and  counterfeiting 
Bloom,  M.  T.  Man  who  stole  Portugal.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Country  life 

Connecticut 

Borland,  H.  Hill  country  harvest.  (S  ’67) 
Hersey,  J.  Shape  of  a  year.  (Ag  ’67) 

England 

Martin,  E.  W.,  ed.  Country  life  in  England. 
(O  ’67) 

Country  life  in  England.  Martin,  E.  W.,  ed. 
(O  '67) 

Country  of  love.  Redfleld,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Country  team.  Moore,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Courage 

Moran,  C.  M.  W.  Anatomy  of  courage.  (Ag 
’67) 

Courage;  v42  of  Summa  theologiae.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Saint.  (1967  Annual) 

Course  of  empire.  Glubb.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Court  in  session.  Lieberman,  J.  K.  (Je  '67) 
Courtesans.  Richardson,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Courtesy  of  death.  Household,  G.  (Je  ’67) 
Courts 

Great  Britain 
History 

Ab^-Smith,  B.  Lawyers  and  the  courts.  (N 
67) 

United  States 

Lieberman,  J.  K.  Court  in  session.  (Je  ’67) 
Roche,  J.  P.  Courts  and  rights  [2d  edl.  (My 
67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sagarin,  M.  Equal  justice  under  law:  our 
court  system  and  how  it  works.  (Ap  ’67) 
Courts  and  courtiers 

Esler,  A.  Aspiring  mind  of  the  Elizabethan 
younger  generation.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Paul,  J.  E.  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  her 
friends.  (Ag  ’67) 

St  James’s  palace.  Chapel  royal.  Old  cheque¬ 
book  or,  Book  of  remembrance  of  the 
royal,  from  1561  to  1774  [reprint]. 
(1967  Annual) 

Courts  and  rights  [2d  ed].  Roche,  J,  P.  (My 
67) 

Covent  Garden 

Borer,  M.  C.  Covent  garden.  (O  ’67) 

Cowboys 

Juvenile  literature 

Chadwick,  J.  Cowboys  and  cattle  drives.  (D 
67) 

Sackett,  S.  J.  Cowboys  &  the  songs  they 
sang.  (Ag  67)  " 

Songs  and  music 

Juvenile  literature 

^^ar^*’(Ag  ’67)  ^  songs  they 

Cowboys  and  cattle  drives.  Chadwick,  J.  (d 

Cowboys  &  the  songs  they  sang.  Sackett,  S.  J, 
(-A.S  67) 

Cowles  encyclopedia  of  science,  industry  and 
technology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  “ 

Crafts  of  the  VTelmar  Bauhaus  191Q-1Q9i 
Scheidig,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Craig,  Edward  Gordon 
Bablet,  D.  Edward  Gordon  Craig.  (D  ’67) 

Craig,  Gordon.  See  Craig,  E.  G. 


Crane,  Hart 

Lewis.  R.  W.  B.  Poetry  of  Hart  Crane.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Crane,  Stephen 

Solomon.  B.  Stephen  Crane.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cranfleld:  politics  and  profits  under  the  early 
Stuarts.  Prestwich,  M.  (D  ’67) 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Abp. 

Fiction 

Turton,  G.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury.  (My  ’67) 
Creation  (Literary,  artistic,  etc.) 

Greenberg,  P.  Children’s  experiences  in  arL 
(Ap  ’67-) 

Jung,  C.  G.  Spirit  in  man,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’67) 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Man-made  object  (My  ’67) 
Seidel,  G.  J.  Crisis  of  creativity.  (Je  ’67) 
Weyl,  N.  Creative  elite  in  America.  (Mr  ’67) 
Creative  edge  of  American  Protestantism. 
BriU,  E.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Creative  elite  in  America.  Weyl,  N.  (Mr  ’67) 
Creatures  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Eng  title  of: 

Life  around  us.  Engel.  P.-M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Crenshaw,  Celeste 
Schaap,  D.  Turned  on.  (My  ’67) 

Crete 

Antiquities 

Hood,  S.  Home  of  the  heroes.  (N  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Neurath,  M.  They  lived  like  this  in  ancient 
Crete.  (S  ’67) 

Civilization 

Hood,  S.  Home  of  the  heroes.  (N  ’67) 

Crew  of  the  Merlin.  Eng  title  of;  Cross  cur¬ 
rents.  Phipson,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Crime  and  criminais 
Harris.  S.  Hellhole.  (Ag  ’67) 

Loble,  L.  H.  Delinquency  can  be  stopped. 
(S  ’67) 

Newman,  D.  J.  Conviction.  (D  ’67) 

Symons,  J.  Pictorial  history  of  crime.  (Ap  ’67) 
Zrerold,  N.  LitUe  Charley  Ross.  (Je  ’67) 

Identification 

Thorwald,  J.  Crime  and  science.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Rehabilitation 

Ancel,  M.  Social  defence.  (O  ’67) 

Sands,  B.  Seventh  step.  (Ag  ’67) 

Snoham,  S.  Crime  and  social  deviation.  (S 
67) 

California 

Thompson,  H.  S.  Hell’s  Angels.  (Ap  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Robson,  L.  L.  Convict  settlers  of  Australia. 

I J  ©  (>7 ) 

Massachusetts 

Powers,  E.  Crime  and  punishment  in  early 
Massachusetts,  1620-1692.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States 

Cook,  P.  J.  Secret  rulers.  (Mr  ’67) 

T  til®  press.  (Mr  ’67) 

Roth,  D.  Crime  in  the  suburbs.  (Ag  ’67) 
Messict  H.  Silent  syndicate.  (My  ’67) 

Raab,  S.  Justice  in  the  back  room.  (O  ’67) 

illustrated  history 
from  1840.  Eng  title  of:  A  pictorial  history 
of  crime.  Symons,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Crime  and  punishment  in  early  Massachusetts, 
1620-1692.  Powers,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Crhria  and  science.  Thorwald,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Crime  and  social  deviation.  Shoham,  S.  (S  ’67) 
Crime  in  the  suburbs.  Loth,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Crim6^)0f  Mary  Stuart.  Thomson,  G.  M.  (D 

Crime  of  one’s  own.'  Grierson,  E.  (D  ’67) 
Crime  of  passion.  Loomis,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Crime  prevention.  See  Crime  and  criminals 
Crimean  War,  1853-1866 
RusselL  W.  H.  Russell’s  despatches  from 
the  Crimea,  1854-1856.  (Je  ’67) 

Criminal  Investigation 
Block,  E  B.  Famous  detectives.  (O  ’67) 
Houts,  M.  ti^ere  deato  delights.  (N  ’67) 

'^^ageT’Aimua?)*^^’^^^®^  crime.  (Ja  ’68) 

R^b,  S.  Justly  in  the  back  room.  (O  ’67) 
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Criminal  law 

Ancel,  M.  Social  defence.  (O  ’67)  ^  , 

Feltaian,  D.  Defendant’s  rights  under  English 
law.  (Je  ’67)  ,  ^  ^  , 

Powers,  B.  Crime  and  punishment  In  early 
Massachusetts.  1620-1692.  (Mr  ’67) 

Criminal  psychology  . 

Altman,  J.  Born  to  raise  hell.  (N  67) 
Halleck,  S.  L.  Psychiatry  and  the  dilemmas 
of  crime.  (N  ’67)  , 

West,  D.  J.  Murder  followed  by  suicide. 

Crisis^n  ^Kashmir,  1947  to  1966.  Eng  title  of  : 

The  Kashmir  problem.  Lamb,  A.  (My  67) 
Crisis  in  television.  Simonson.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Crisis  of  creativity.  Seidel,  (3-.  J.  (Je  67) 
Critical  approach  to  children’s  literature.  Chi¬ 
cago.  University.  Graduate  library  school. 
(D  *6T) 

Critical  essays.  Robson,  W.  W.  (D  ’67) 
Criticism  . 

Casey,  J.  Language  of  criticism.  (D^  67) 
Hough,  Q.  Essay  on  criticism.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ...  ...  . 

Moulton,  C.  W.  Library  of  literary  criticism 
of  English  and  American  authors  through 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
4v  [abr  &  rev].  (Ag  ’67) 

Schoenbaum,  S.  Internal  evidence  and  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatic  authorship.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Demetz,  P.  Marx,  Engels,  and  the  poets. 
(S  ’67) 

Criticiue  of  reason.  Merleau-Ponty’s.  Langan. 
T.  (Ag  ’67) 

Croatia  ,  , 

Boundaries 

Turkey 

Rothenberg,  G.  E.  Military  border  in  Croatia, 
1740-1881.  (My  ’67) 

Croce,  Benedetto  ,,  _  ,,  .. 

Brown,  M.  B.  Neo- idealistic  aesthetics: 
Croce-GentUe-CoUingrwood.  (Mr  ’67) 
Crocodiles 

Stories 

Aliki.  Keep  your  mouth  closed,  dear.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hodeir,  A,  Warwick’s  3  bottles.  (N  ’67) 

Cross,  Mary  Ann  (Evans)  ^  ,  ,  , 

Holmstrom,  J.,  ed.  George  Eliot  and  her  read¬ 
ers.  (D  ’67) 

Lerner,  L.  Truthtellers.  (Ag  ’O'?) 

Cross  and  crescent:  the  story  of  the  Crusades. 

Suskind,  R.  (1967  Annual) 

Cross  currents.  Phipson.  J.  (Je  67) 

Cross  of  lassitude.  Colebrook,  J.  (D  67) 

Cross  timbers.  Dale,  E.  E.  (S  67) 

Crow  flies  crooked.  Kisling,  J.  (My  67) 

Crow  Indians  ^ 

Nabokov,  P.  Two  Leggings:  the  making  of 
a  Crow  warrior.  (N  '67.) 

Crowell’s  handbook  of  classical  drama.  Hathom, 
R.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

Crown  Jewels  ,  . 

Ireland 

Bamford,  P.  Vicious  circle.  (S  ’67) 

Crows  . 

Stones 

Bulla,  C.  R.  White  bird.  (Ap  ’67) 

Crucifixion  of  Pete  McCabe.  Pearl,  J.  (N  ’67) 

Crulkshank,  Isaac  ^  „  u  ,  /t„  -c-n 

Krumbhaar,  E.  B.  Isaac  Crulkshank.  (.^  67) 
Cruise  of  the  Santa  Maria.  Dillon,  B.  (D  67) 
Crusader  kingdom  of  Valencia.  2v.  Bums,  R. 

1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Crusaders.  Bell.  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Crusades  ,  ...  . 

Juvenile  literature 

Bell,  G.  Crusaders.  (Ag  ’67) 

Suskind,  R.  Cross  and  crescent:  the  story  of 
the  Crusades.  (1967  Annual) 

Crust  of  the  earth.  Clayton,  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Cry  of  Rachel.  Mary  Immaculate,  Sister,  ed. 
(My  ’67) 

Cry  of  the  peacocks.  Lazard,  N.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cryptography 

Farago,  L.  Broken  seal.  (My  67) 

Kahn,  D.  Codebreakers.  (D  67) 

Crystal  spirit.  Woodcock,  G.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Crystal  tree.  Lindaulst.  J.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Crystallised  carbon  pig.  Wainwright,  J.  (My 

•67) 

^'i^urkA^'^J.'^*^^.  Origins  of  the  science  of 
crystals.  (Je  ’67) 

Kepler,  J.  Six-cornered  snowflake.  (Ap  67) 


Cuba 

Lockwood, 
(Ag  ’67) 


L. 


Castro’s  Cuba,  Cuba’s  Fidel. 


Description  and  travel 
Dana,  R.  H.  To  Cuba  and  back.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cultural  slag.  Lamport.  F.  (Mr  ’67) 

Culture  and  civilisation  of  ancient  India,  in 
historical  outline.  Eng  title  of:  Ancient 
India.  Kosambi,  D.  D.  (Ag  67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Culture  and  the  grammar  school.  Davies,  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Culture  and  theology.  Eng  title  of:  Toward  a 
contemporary  Christianity.  Wicker,  B. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Cultus,  Jewish  .  .  ,  ^ 

Rowley,  H.  H.  Worship  in  ancient  Israel.  (D 
’67) 

Cummins,  Clessie  U.  ,  .  ,  , 

Cummins,  C.  L.  My  days  with  the  Diesel. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Indiana  .  , 

Cimimlns.  C.  L.  My  days  with  the  Diesel. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions 


Juvenile  literature 

SUverberg,  R.  To  the  rock  of  Darius.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cunningham  of  Hyndhope,  Andrew  Browne 
Cunningham,  1st  Viscount 
Warner,  O.  Admiral  of  the  fleet:  Cunmng- 
ham  of  Hyndhope.  (1967  Annual) 
Cunningham  of  Hjmdhope:  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Eng  title  of:  Admiral  of  the  fleet:  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  Hyndhope.  Warner,  O.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Currahee!  Burgett,  D.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Currency  question 

Great  Britain 


Brandon.  H.  In  the  red.  (Ap  ’67) 
Conan,  A.  R.  Problem  of  sterling. 


(N  ’67) 


Mexico 

Brothers,  D.  S.  Mexican  financial  develop¬ 
ment.  (Je  ’67) 

Current  philosophical  issues.  Dommeyer,  F.  C., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Curriculum  and  the  disciplines  of  knowledge. 
King,  A.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

Curtains  &  draperies.  Dubois,  M.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Customs  and  culture  of  Vietnam.  Crawford, 
A.  C.  (D  ’67) 

Cutting  edge.  Woods,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cvetaeva,  Marina.  See  'fSvetaeva,  Marina  Ivan¬ 
ovna  (fifron) 


Cybernetics  ,,  ,  , 

Conference  on  the  cybercultural  revolution, 
1st,  1964.  Evolving  society.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  ,  „  .  ,  .  „  r. 

Dechert,  C.  R.,  ed.  Social  Impact  of  cyber¬ 
netics.  (N  ’67) 


Cylinder  seals:  v  1  of  Catalogue  of  ancient 
Near  Eastern  seals  in  the  Ashmolean  mu¬ 
seum.  Oxford.  University.  Ashmolean  mu¬ 
seum.  (My  ’67) 


Czechoslovak  Republic 


History 

Heymann,  F.  G.  Poland  &  Czechoslovakia. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Wiskemann,  E.  Czechs  &  Germans  [2d  ed]. 
(1967  Annual) 

Czechs  &  Germans  [2d  ed].  Wiskemann,  E. 
(1967  Annual) 


D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his  world.  Moore,  H.  T. 
(Je  ’67) 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  poems  selected  for  young 
people.  Lawrence,  D.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dachau  (Concentration  camp) 

Gun,  N.  E.  Day  of  the  Americans.  (Ap  ’67) 


Daedalus 


Fiction 


Ayrton,  M.  Maze  maker.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

DaffodUs  are  dangerous.  Creekmore,  H.  (Mr 
’67) 

Dahlberg,  Edward 

Dahlberg,  E.  Epitaphs  of  our  times.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Dahomey 

Commerce 

History 

Polanyl.  K.  DaJioiney  and  the  slave  trade. 
(N  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Polanyi,  K.  Dahomey  and  the  slave  trade. 
(N  '67) 

History 

Argyle,  W.  J.  Pon  of  Dahomey.  (O  ’67) 
Dahomey  and  the  slave  trade.  Polanyi,  K. 

(N  ’67) 

Daisy  (Brig) 

Murphy,  R.  C.  Dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat. 
(D  ’67) 

Dakota 

History 

Walsh,  T.  J.  Tom  Walsh  in  Dakota  terri¬ 
tory.  (S  ’67) 

Dakota  Indians 

Nadeau,  R.  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Sioux  In¬ 
dians.  (Je  ’67) 

Dale,  Edward  Everett 
Dale,  B.  E.  Cross  timbers.  (S  ’67) 

Dale,  Samuel 

Juvenile  literature 

Poster,  J.  Southern  frontiersman.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Dalton,  John 

Greenaway,  P.  John  Dalton  and  the  atom. 
^  (My  ’67) 

Dan  Dana.  White,  S.  (S  ’67) 

Dancers 

Le  Clercq,  T.  Ballet  cook  book.  (N  ’67) 

See  also 
Duncan,  Irma 
Duncan,  Isadora 
Dancing 

Cohen,  S.  J.,  ed.  Modern  dance.  (Ag  ’67) 
D^can.  I  Dimcan  dancer.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wigman,  M.  Language  of  the  dance.  (O  ’67) 

Russia 

History 

Roslavleva,  N.  Era  of  the  Russian  baUet 
(S  67) 

Dandy’s  mountain.  Pall,  T.  (D  ’67) 

Danger.  Hughes,  R.  (In  his  Plays).  (My  ’67) 
Danger  song.  Rollins,  B.  (1967  Annual) 
Dangerous  corner.  Vlaminck,  M.  (N  ’67) 
Dangerous  queen.  Edwards,  P.  (S  ’67) 

Daniel  Hal6vy  and  his  times.  Silvera,  A.  (My 
67} 

Connell  and  the  repeal  year.  Mc¬ 
Caffrey,  L.  J.  (My  ’67)  J'  . 

Webster  &  the  Supreme  court.  Baxter, 
M.  G.  (O  ’67) 

Daniels,  Josephus 

Morrison,  J.  L.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  smaU-d 
democrat.  (Mr  ’67) 

Danilevsky,  Nicholas  Iakovlevich 
MacMaster,  R.  E.  Danilevsky.  (D  ’67) 

Dante  Alighieri 

Chubb,  T,  C.  Dante  and  his  world.  (My  ’67) 
Criticism,  Interpretation,  etc. 

'''(ya%’8)^196''7 

The  divine  comedy 

Clemente,  R.  J.,  ed.  American  critical  essays 
on  The  divine  comedy.  (N  '67) 

SamueL  I.  Dante  and  Milton:  the  Commedla 
and  Paradise  lost.  (D  ’67) 

Dante  and  his  world.  Chubb,  T.  C.  (My  ’67) 
^^“tesrsiS?  L  Paradise 

Dantqn,  Georges  Jacques 
Christophe,  R.  Danton.  (N  ’67) 

Daring  regiments.  Army  times.  (S  ’67) 

Dark  ages;  ser  2,  v2  of  The  world  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Roth,  C.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Dark  star.  Dugger,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Dark  tower.  Coffey,  D.,  comp.  (S  ’67) 

Darkness  over  the  land.  Stiles,  M.  B.  (My  ’67) 
Darwin,  Charles  Robert 

Juvenile  literature 

Gregor,  A.  S.  Charles  Darwin.  (Mr  ’67) 

Data  processing  in  public  and  university  li¬ 
braries.  Harvey,  J..  ed.  (N  -eH  ^  “ 
D^enport,  Marcia 

M.  Too  strong  for  fantasy.  (D 


David  Watkinson’s  library.  Clarke,  M.  G.  M. 
(D  ’67) 

David,  young  chief  of  the  Quileutes.  Kh-k.  R. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Davis,  Jefferson 

Davis,  J.  Private  letters,  1823-1889.  (1966, 

1967  Annual) 

Richardson,  J.  D.,  ed.  Messages  and  papers 
of  J efferson  Davis  and  the  Confederacy, 
^  2v  [new  edl.  (Ag  ’67) 

Day  I  stopped  dreaming  about  Barbara  Steele. 

Dillard,  R.  H.  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Day  in  the  life  of  President  Johnson.  Bishop, 
^  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Day  IS  dark.  Blais,  M.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Day  of  the  Americans.  Gun,  N.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Day  they  lost  the  H-bomb.  Morris,  C.  (My  ’67) 
Daybooks  of  Edward  Weston,  v2.  Weston.  E. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Days  of  David  Ben-Gurion.  Ben  Gurion.  D. 
(D  67) 

De  propprtionlbus  proportlonum.  Oresme,  N. 
^  (My  ’67) 

Dead  corse.  Kelly,  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Dead  Sea  Psalms  scroll.  Sanders,  J.  A.  (Je  ’67) 
Dead  Sea  scrolls 

Juvenile  literature 
Miller,  S.  Desert  fighter.  (D  ’67) 

Dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat.  Murphy,  R.  C. 
(D  67) 

Deadly  logic.  Green,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Deakin,  Alfred 

La  Nauze,  J.  A.  •  Alfred  Deakin,  2v.  (My  ’67) 
women.  Wheelock,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

at  home.  Swint,  H.  L.,  ed.  (Ag.  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Death 

Grollma,n,  E,  A.,  ed.  Expla-inins  dea.fh  fn 
children.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  AiSSIl)  ^  * 

Psychology 

Mitchell,  M.  E.  Child’s  attitude  to  death, 

(Ag  61) 

Death  at  an  early  age.  Kozol,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Deato^^h^)two  sons.  Dayan.  Y.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Death  in  Rome.  Katz,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

Death  kit.  Sontag,  S.  (O  ’67) 

Death  of  a  president.  Manchester,  W.  (Je  ’67) 

theology.  See  Radical  theology 
Death  of  slavery.  Smith,  E.  B.  (N  ’67) 

Death  of  toe  hind  legs.  Wain,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Death  of  pnker  Bell.  Golden.  J.  (N  ’67) 

Death  shall  overcome.  Latoen.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dec^e  of  development:  problems  and  issues. 

iLfVans.  E,  ±±.  (N  67) 

Decade  of  still  life.  Bohrod,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

^^'^^Manrf'^J  fl-g  ’67)  York  Yankees. 

Decline  the  ancient  world.  Jones,  A.  H.  M. 

Decline  of  the  Californios.  Pitt,  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Decoration  and  ornament,  American 

trtoitecS*^  (My^’M)^''  American  domestic 
Decoraticm  ^d  ornament,  Architectural 

irchitectme  (My  ’67)^""  American  domestic 
Decoration  and  ornament,  Mexican 

hZtl’  (Ap‘^67?®°°''^*^^®  Mexican 

Decor^on  (  day.^^Coxe,  L.  (With  his  Nikal 

DecOTaUve  j^ts^^of  the  mariner.  Frere- Cooke, 
DecOTaGve^^esigu  in  Mexican  homes.  Shipway, 
Decomtive  work  of  Robert  Adam.  Stillman,  D. 
Deeds  and^rules  in  Christian  ethics.  Ramsey, 
Deer 

Schaller,  G.  B.  Deer  and  the  tiger.  (Je  ’67) 
Deer  and  the  tiger.  Sphaller,  G.  B  (Je  ’67) 

^®^®D.*^1je®’67)^^^®  under  English  law.  Fellman, 
G^ense  (Criminal  procedure) 
^1aw.^"(jp‘’6p)^^®”'^^"^’®  rights  under  English 
Defoe,  Daniel 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Hunter,  J.  p.  Reluctant  pilgrim.  (D  ’67) 

See  Gaulle,  C.  A.  J. 

De  Gaulle  and  his  world.  KulskI,  W.  W.  (S  ’67) 
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Delacroix,  Eugene 

Mraa,  Q.  P.  EiigSne  Delacroix’s  theory  of 
art.  (S  ’67) 

Prldeaux,  T.  World  of  Delacroix,  1798-1863. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Delano,  California 

Strike,  1965- 

Dunne,  J.  G.  Delano.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Delano.  Dunne,  J.  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo 

Hambleton,  R.  Mazo  De  La  Roche  of  Jalna. 
(Ap  ’67) 

DelbrUck,  Max 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York.  Laboratory 
of  quantitative  biology.  Phage  and  the  orig¬ 
ins  of  molecular  biology.  (My  ’67) 

Delhi 

Poor 

Clinard,  M.  B.  Slums  and  community  de¬ 
velopment.  (Mr  ’67) 

Delicate  balance.  Albee,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Delinquency  can  be  stopped.  Loble,  L.  H. 
(S  ’67) 

Delinquent  chacha.  Mehta,  V.  (Ag  ’67) 
Delinquent  solution.  Downes,  D.  M,  (S  67) 
Dem.  KeUey,  W.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Dcmocrscy 

Agar,  H.  Perils  of  democracy.  (My  ’67) 
Bunzel,  J.  H.  Anti-politics  in  America.  (Je 
’67) 

Ellul,  J.  Political  illusion.  (Je  ’67) 
Macpherson,  C.  B.  Real  world  of  democracy. 

(S  ’67)  ,  , 

Tocqueville,  A.  de.  Democracy  in  America. 

(Mr  ’67)  ^  ,  X.  .  T  .,4 

Democracy  and  economic  change  in  India. 

Rosen,  G.  (Mr  ’67).  a  j 

Democracy  in  America.  Tocqueville,  A.  de. 

(Mr  ’67)  ,  T  4.1  Tx  T 

Democratic  innovations  In  Nepal.  Joshl,  B.  L. 

(S  ’67) 

Democratic  party 

Blodgett,  G.  Gentle  reformers:  Massachusetts 
Democrats  in  the  Cleveland  era.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Stinnett,  R.  F.  Democrats,  dinners,  &  dol¬ 
lars.  (N  ’67) 

Democratic  politics  and  sectionalism.  Morrison, 
C.  W.  (D  ’67) 

Democratic  socialism.  Radlce,  G.  (My  ’67) 
Democrats,  dinners,  &  dollars.  Stinnett,  R.  P. 
(N  ’67) 

Demography  „  , 

Methodology 

Wrlgley,  E.  A.,  ed.  Introd'iction  to  English 
historical  demography.  (Mr  ’67) 

^SierksmaT  P.  Tibet’s  terrifying  deities.  (My 
’67) 

Denmark  ^ 

History 

German  occupation,  19i0-19i5 — Juvenile 
literature 

Werstein.  I.  That  Denmark  might  live.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Denmark  bus.  McGurk,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Department  stores  .  .  , 

Mahoney,  T.  Great  merchants  [new  &  enl 
edl.  (O  ’67) 

Depressions 

Paradis,  A.  A.  Hungry  years.  (S  ’67) 

Depth  psychology.  Wyss,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dera:  a  village  in  India.  Cooke,  D.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Dera  Mandl 

Juvenile  literature 

Cooke,  D.  C.  Dera:  a  village  in  India.  (Ag  ’67) 
Descartes,  Rend 

Meditationes  de  prima  philosophia 
Beck,  L.  J.  Metaphysics  of  Descartes.  (My 
’67) 

Desert  animals  x  /a-  >en\ 

Sutton,  A.  Life  of  the  desert.  (Ag  67) 

Desert  fighter.  Miller,  S.  (D  ’67) 

°S®uttonI^A*®Llfe  of  the  desert.  (Ag  ’67) 

Desert  war  in  North  Africa.  Horizon  maga¬ 
zine.  (N  ’67) 

Deserted  house.  Chukovskaya,  L.  (D  ’67) 

“^S®utton,  A.  Life  of  the  desert.  (Ag  ’67) 

*^ScSeidlg,  W.  Crafts  of  the  Weimar  Bauhaus, 
1919-1924.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Design,  Decorative 

Blindheim,  M.  Norwegian  Romanesque  dec¬ 
orative  sculpture,  1090-1210.  (My  ’67) 
Shipway,  V.  C.  Decorative  design  In  Mexican 
homes.  (Ap  ’67) 

Design  for  death.  Jones,  B.  (1967  Annual) 
Design  In  photo-collage.  Stevens,  H.  (D  ’67) 
Design  of  cities.  Bacon,  E.  N.  (N  ’67) 

Design  of  the  small  public  library.  MyUer,  R. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Design  on  fabrics.  Johnston,  M.  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  _ 

Designing  and  making  stage  scenery.  Warre, 
M.  (O  ’67) 

Desperate  faith.  Harper,  H.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Despised  poor.  Rltz,  J.  P,  (Mr  ’67) 

Destiny  of  Indian  Muslims.  Husain.  S.  A. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Destouches,  Louis  Ferdinand 
Ostrovsky,  E.  (Idllne  and  his  vision.  (Ap  ’67) 
Detectives 

Block,  E.  B.  Famous  detectives.  (O  ’67) 
Determining  forces  in  collective  wage  bargain¬ 
ing.  Levinson.  H.  M.  (1967  Annual) 
Deterrence  (Strategy) 

Quester,  G.  H.  Deterrence  before  Hiroshima. 
(My  ’67)  ^  „ 

Deterrence  before  Hiroshima.  Quester,  G.  H. 
(My  ’67) 

Deuteronomy.  Rad.  C.  von.  (O  ’67) 

Devas,  Nicolette 

Devas,  N.  Two  flamboyant  fathers.  (Je  ’67) 
Development  of  moral  philosophy  in  India. 

Dasgupta,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Development  of  sex  differences.  Maccoby, 

E.  E.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

Development  planning.  Lewis,  W.  A.  (Ag  67) 
(1966  Annual)  . 

Development  planning  In  Ireland.  Donaldson  L. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Deviant  behavior 

Polsky,  N.  Hustlers,  beats,  and  others.  (D 
’67) 

Devil  at  your  elbow.  Devine,  D.  M.  (My  ’67) 
DevU  drives.  Brodle,  F.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Devil  take  all.  Caldln,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Devil’s  shadow.  Alderman,  C.  L.  (S  ’67) 
Dewey,  John 

Bernstein,  R.  J.  John  Dewey.  (S  ’67) 
Dhammapada.  Dhammapada.  (D  ’67) 
D’Harcourt,  Pierre 
D’Harcourt,  P.  Real  enemy.  (D  ’67) 

Diagnosis  .  ,  ^ 

Steam,  J.  Edgar  Cayce — the  sleeping  prophet. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Dialectical  materialism 

De  George,  R.  T.  Patterns  of  Soviet  thoughL 
(N  ’67) 

Dialogue  between  Christians:  Catholic  con¬ 
tributions  to  eciunenism.  Congar,  Y.  M.  J. 
(Je  ’67) 

Dianas.  Stead,  C.  (With  her  The  puzzleheaded 
girl).  (N  ’67)  ^ 

Dianes  and  letters,  1930-1939.  NIcolson,  H. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Diaries  and  letters,  v2;  The  war  years,  1939- 
1945.  Nicolson,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Diaries  of  Peter  Decker.  Ilecker,  P.  (S  ’67) 
Diary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Mali¬ 
nowski,  B.  (My  ’67) 

Diary  of  a  mad  housewife.  Kaufman,  S. 
(S  ’67) 

Diary  of  an  art  dealer.  Ghnpel,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Diary  of  an  old  man.  Bermant,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Diary  of  Anals  Nln;  v2,  1934-1939.  Nln,  A. 
(S  ’67) 

Diary  of  Florence  In  flood.  Taylor,  K.  K.  (N 
’67) 

Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson:  an  abridgment. 

Robinson,  H.  C.  (196'7  Annual) 

Diary  of  Sarah  White  Smith  (Mrs  Asa  B. 
Smith)  .  .  .  v3  of  First  white  women  over 
the  Rockies.  Drury,  C.  M.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  1775-1781. 

Moore,  F.,  comp.  (Ag  ’67) 

Diary  of  the  Discovery  expedition  to  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  Regions  1901-1904.  Wilson,  E.  A, 
(O  ’67) 

Dickens,  Charles  .  _ 

.^ton,  W.  P.  Circle  of  fire.  (S  67) 

Brannan.  R.  L.,  ed.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr  Charles  Dickens.  (D  ’67) 

Dabney,  R.  H.  Love  and  property  In  the 
novels  of  Dickens.  (D  ’67) 

Hibbert,  C.  Making  of  Charles  Dickens.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dickinson,  Edwin  Walter 
Goodrich,  L.  Edwin  Dickinson.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Dickinson,  Emily 

Ford,  T.  W.  Heaven  beguiles  the  tired.  (Ag 
:67) 

Higgins.  D.  Portrait  of  Emily  Dickinson. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionaries,  Polyglot 

Jones,  H.  P.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  foreign 
phrases  and  classical  quotations  [new  rev 
ed].  (O  ’67) 

Schwarz,  U.  Strategic  terminology.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dictionary  of  American  slang.  Wentworth,  H., 

.  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  angels.  Davidson.  G.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Dictionary  of  battles.  Eggenberger,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Dictionary  of  electrotechnology:  German-Eng- 
lish.  Hohn,  E.  (S  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  foreign  phrases  and  classical 
quotations  [new  rev  ed].  Jones,  H.  P.,  ed. 
(O  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  In 
current  English.  Bliss.  A.  J.  (My  ’67) 
Dictionary  of  interior  design.  Pegler,  M.  (Ag 
’67) 

Dictionary  of  Jamaican  English.  .  Cassidy.  P. 

G..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionary  of  military  and  naval  quotations. 

Heinl.  R.  D.,  comp.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  musicians,  2v  [reprint].  Salns- 
bury,  J.  S.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  radio  and  television.  Pannett, 
W.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionary  of  slang  &  Its  analogues.  Parmer. 

J.  S..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Dictionary  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns 
[7th  ed].  Willis,  J.  C.  (O  ’67) 

Dictionary  of  word  and  phrase  origins.  v2. 

Morris,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Diderot’s  selected  writings.  Diderot,  D.  (Mr 
’67) 

Dien  Bien  Phu,  Vietnam 

Pall,  B.  B.  Hell  in  a  very  small  place.  (My 
’67) 

Different  kind  of  war:  the  little-known  story 
of  the  combined  guerrilla  forces  created 
in  China  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  during  World  War  II.  Miles,  M,  E, 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Difficulties  for  Christian  belief.  Hanson,  R, 
P.  C,,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Difficulty  of  being.  Cocteau,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Digging  out.  Richardson,  A,  (O  ’67) 
Dimensions  of  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Gordon.  B.  K.  (Je  ’67) 

Dimensions  of  manpower  policy:  programs  & 
research.  Levitan,  S,  A.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Dimensions  of  midnight.  Hemley,  C.  (N  ’67) 
Dinesen,  Isak.  See  Blixen,  K.  D. 

Dinosaurs 

Ostrom,  J.  H.  Marsh’s  dinosaurs.  (My  ’67) 
Dionysus 

Ot;to,  W.  P.  Dionysus:  myth  and  cult.  (Ag 
’67) 

Dionysus:  myth  and  cult.  Otto,  W.  P.  (Ag 
’67) 

Diplomacy  of  a  new  age.  Perkins,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service 

Hayter,  W.  Kremlin  and  the  embassy.  (Ag 
’67) 

Vagts,  A.  Military  attach'd.  (N  ’67) 
Diplomatic  cover.  Torn.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Diplomatic  investigations.  Butterfield,  H  ed 
(Ag  ’67) 

Direttlssima.  Gillman,  P.  (1967  Annual) 
Disadvantaged  learner:  knowing,  understanding. 

educating.  Webster,  S.  W,,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Disappointed  guests.  Tajfel,  H.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Disarmament 

Bloomfield  L.  P.  Khrushev  and  the  arms 
race.  (Mr  ’67) 

Burns.  E.  L.  M.  Megamurder.  (D  *67) 
Disaster  1906.  Dolan,  E.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Discipline  and  bayonets.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Discipline  of  the  cave.  Pindlay,  J.  N.  (Ap  ’67) 
Disciplined  heart:  Iris  Murdoch  and  her  novels 
Wolfe,  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Discontinuity  in  Greek  civilization.  Carpenter 
R.  (Je  ’67) 

Discoverer  of  the  unseen  world.  Payne  A  S 
(Ap  ’67) 

Discovering  rocks  and  minerals.  Gallant,  R  A 
(1967  Annual) 

Discovery  (Ship) 

Wilson,  E.  A.  Diary  of  the  Discovery  ex¬ 
pedition  to  tlie  Antarctic  Regions  1901-1904. 

Discovery  of  Egypt.  Greener,  L.  (My  ’67) 
Discrimination 

Fanon,  F.  Black  skin,  white  masks.  (Je  ’67) 
Discrimination  in  education 

Fuchs,  B.  Pickets  at  the  gates.  (Ap  ’67) 

Kozol,  J.  Death  at  an  early  age.  (D  ’67) 


Discrimination  in  employment 

Ross,  A.  M.,  ed.  Employment,  race,  and 
poverty.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sovem,  M.  I.  Legal  restraints  on  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment.  (Mr  ’67) 
Discrimination  in  International  trade:  the  pol¬ 
icy  issues,  1945-1965.  Patterson,  (5.  (Ag  ’67) 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  1st  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

See  Beaconsfield,  B.  D. 

Disraeli.  Blake,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

Dissent  of  Dominick  Shapiro.  Kops,  B.  (Ap 
’67) 

Dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Woodward, 

G.  W.  Q.  (S  ’67) 

Distance  anywhere.  Hanson,  K.  O.  (D  ’67) 
Distribution  of  wealth.  See  Wealth 
Divided  mind  of  modern  theology.  Smart,  J.  D. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dividing  the  waters.  Hundley,  N.  (My  ’67) 
Divine  comedy  of  Pavel  Tchelltchew.  Tyler,  P, 
^  (Ap  ’67) 

Divine  comedy,  3v.  Dante  Alighieri.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Diving  birds.  Ripper,  C.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Diving  Vehicles 

Soule,  G.  Ocean  adventure.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Marx,  R.  P.  They  dared  the  deep.  (O  ’67) 
Division  and  cohesion  in  democracy.  Eckstein, 

H.  (O  ’67) 

Division  street:  America.  Terkel,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Divisiveness  and  social  conflict.  Beals,  A.  R. 

(D  ’67) 

Divorce 

Hunt,  M.  M.  World  of  the  formerly  married. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Pospishil,  V.  J.  Divorce  and  remarriage.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Divorce  and  remarriage.  Pospishil,  V.  J.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Diyala,  Mesopotamia 

Adams,  R.  McC.  Land  behind  Baghdad. 
(Mr  67) 

Doctors’  story.  Gallagher.  T.  (D  ’67) 

Doctrinal  theology.  See  Theology 
Doctrines  of  imperialism.  Thornton,  A.  P.  (1966. 

1967  Annual) 

Documentation 

Shera,  J.  H.  Documentation  and  the  organl- 
zation  of  knowledge.  (Ag  ’67) 

Documentation  and  the  organization  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Shera,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Documents  illustrating  the  princlpates  of  Nerva, 
Hadrian.  Smallwood,  E.  M.,  ed. 
(Ja  67)  (1967  Annual) 

Dodge,  Grenville  Mellen 
Hirshson,  S.  P.  Grenville  M.  Dodge.  (Ag  ’67) 
Doe,  Charles  Cogswell 
Reid,  J.  P.  Chief  Justice.  (O  ’67) 

Dogs 

boy,  down,  blast  you!  (Ag 
Stories 

®  n'967®&:alT'  ^^'“°nball  Simp.  (Ja  ’68) 
Carlson  N.  S.  Chalou.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ellis,  M.  Run.  Rainey,  run.  (aW  *67) 

^Ti96^ AMPS') Pig-glety  pop!  (Ja  ’68) 

Dog’s  book  of  bugs.  Grlffen.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Dolci,  Danilo 

Harcourt,  M.  Portraits  of  destiny.  (O  ’67) 

liquidity.  Roosa,  R.  V.  (N 

Dollars  and  sense.  Bensman,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Dolls 

HP^’PPean  and  American  dolls  and 
their  marks  and  patents.  (Ap  ’67)) 

A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Dolphin  smile.  Devine,  E.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Dolphins 

Devine,  E.,  ed.  Dolphin  smile.  (N  ’67) 
Domains.  Whitehead,'  J.  (N  ’67) 

^°Tom°  United  Klng- 

aom,  1920-1938.  Pemsteln,  C.  H.  (Je  ’67) 

DiMinican  Republic 

^Annual)®^’  ’67)  (1966 

Foreign  relations 
United  States 

a966’  Ann^klP^®’'^^®*'  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
^alee’innukl)®''®''*^’"®''  ’67) 
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Don  John  of  Austria.  Petrie,  C.  (D  ’67) 
Donkey  for  the  king.  Beatty,  J.  (Mr  '67) 

Donne,  John 

Quss,  D.  L.  John  Donne,  Petrarchist.  (N 
’67) 

Don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  Athill,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  , 

Don’t  never  forget.  Brophy,  B.  (Je  67) 

Don’t  take  Teddy.  Priis-Baastad,  B.  (Ag  67) 
Doom  pussy.  Shepard,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Dorothy  Richardson;  an  adventure  in  self-dis¬ 
covery.  Gregory,  H.  (O  ’67) 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor 

Dostoevsky,  P.  Notebooks  for  Crime  and 
punishment.  (My  ’67)  . 

Double  agent.  Bingham,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Double  agent.  Huminik,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 
hual)  ,  ,  . , 

Doubleday  pictorial  libraiy  of  growth  of  ideas. 

(1967  Annual)  ,  , 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  health  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  (1967  Annual) 

Douglas.  Richardson,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Douglass,  Frederick,  originally  Frederick  Au¬ 
gustus  Washington  Bailey 

Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  P.  Pour  took  freedom.  (Ag  ’67) 
Down  boy,  down,  blast  you!  Ogburn,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Down  these  mean  streets.  Thomas,  P.  (Ag  67) 
Downfall  of  the  Liberal  Party.  1914-1935.  Wil¬ 
son,  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Downhill  all  the  way.  Woolf,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Nordon,  P.  Conan  Doyle.  (S  ’67) 

Draft,  Military.  See  Military  service.  Compul¬ 
sory  „  ,  . 

Draft  and  the  Vietnam  war.  Sanders,  J.  (Ap 
’67) 

Dragon.  Marshall,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dragon.  Zamyatin.  Y.  (Je  ’67) 

Dragons 

Stories 

Dawson,  M.  Tecwyn,  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
dragons.  (D  ’67) 

Marshall.  A.  Dragon.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dragon’s  embrace.  Hevi,  B.  J.  (N  ’67) 
Dragons,  unicorns,  and  other  magical  beasts. 

Palmer.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Drama 

Bibliography 

Salem,  J.  M.  Guide  to  critical  reviews,  pt  1. 
(1967  Annual) 

Collections 

Rubinstein.  H.  P.,  ed.  Drama  bedside  book. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 

Lumley,  P.  New  trends  in  20th  century  drama 
[3d  edl.  (D  ’67) 

Drama  bedside  book.  Rubinstein.  H.  P.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Drama  In  education,  ,  ^  ^ 

Crosscup,  R.  Children  and  dramatics.  (Mr 
*  67 ) 

Haggerty,  J.  Please  can  I  play  God?  (O  ’67) 
Drama  of  Vatican  II.  Pesquet,  H.  (S  ’67) 

Aeschylus.  House  of  Atreus.  (N  67) 

Albee,  E.  Delicate  balance.  (Ap  67) 

Alfred,  W.  Hogan’s  goat.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bond,  E.  Saved.  (N  ’67) 

Brannan,  R.  L.,  ed.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr  Charles  Dickens.  (D  ’67) 

Broner,  E.  M.  Summer  is  a  foreign  land.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  ,  ,  , 

Coxe,  L.  Decoration  day.  (With  his  Nlkal 

PrfeiT^B.  Philadelphia  here  I  come!  (N  ’67) 
Goldman,  J.  Dion  in  winter.  (O  ’67) 

Grass,  G.  Pour  plays.  (Je  ’67) 

Grass, ,  G.  Plebeians  rehearse  the  uprising. 

Hawkes,  ^J.  Innocent  party.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hughes.  R.  Plays.  (My  ’67) 

Inge,  W.  Where’s  daddy?  (O  ’67) 

Kobler,  P.  Plato:  The  symposium.  (O  67) 
MacLeish,  A.  Herakles.  (S  ’67) 

Moravia.  A.  Beatrice  Cenci.  (Mr  67) 

Pinter,  H.  Homecoming.  (.Te  ’67)  . 

Rlbman,  R.  Journey  of  the  fifth  horse.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  . 

Scott,  A.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  Traditional  Chinese 
plays.  (D  ’67)  .  ,  , 

Terry,  M.  Viet  rock.  Comings  and  goings. 
Keep  tightly  closed  in  a  cool  diw  place. 
The  gloaming  oh  my  darling.  (O  67) 
Dramatists,  American 

Gould,  J.  Modern  American  playwrights.  (Mr 
’67) 


Drapery 

Dubois,  M.  J.  Curtains  &  draperies.  (Ag  ’67) 
Drawing  ,  .  ... 

Burnett,  C.  Objective  drawing  techniques. 
(My  ’67) 

Technique 

Holme,  B.  Drawings  to  live  with.  (Mr  ’67) 

Drawings  ,  ,  , 

Cogniat,  R.  XXth  century  drawings  and 
watercolors.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  ^  , 

Hepworth,  B.  Drawings  from  a  sculptor  s 
landscape.  (N  ’67)  .  ,,, 

Holme,  B.  Drawings  to  live  with.  (Mr  67) 
Thompson,  B.  Drawings  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  (1967  Annual) 

Drawings,  French 

Vantoura,  A.,  ed.  Prench  drawings  from 
Prud’hon  to  Daumier.  (Ap  ’67) 

Drawings,  German 
(irosz,  (j.  Ecce  homo.  (Mr  ’67) 

Drawings,  Japanese  .  , 

Hlllier,  J.  Hokusai  drawings.  (My  ’67) 
Drawings  by  high  school  students.  Thompson, 
B.  (1967  Annual) 

Drawings  from  a  sculptor’s  landscape.  Hep- 
worth,  B.  (N  ’67) 

Drawings  to  live  with.  Holme,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dream  and  human  societies.  Von  Grunebaum, 
G.  E.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Dream  castles.  Cable,  M.  (Mr  67) 

Dream  of  unity.  Welch,  C.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Dreams 

Garma,  A.  Psychoanalysis  of  dreams.  (Je  67) 
Von  Grunebaum,  G.  E.,  ed.  Dream  and  hu¬ 
man  societies.  (D  ’67) 

Dresden  green.  Preeling,  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Drew  Pearson  story.  Kluckhohn,  P.  (S  ’67) 
Dreyfus,  Alfred 

Johnson,  D.  Prance  and  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Drinking  customs 
Cavan,  S.  Liquor  license.  (Je  ’67) 

Drinking  in  Prench  culture.  Sadoun,  R.  (My 
’67) 

Dropouts  ,  ,, 

Pervin,  L.  A.,  ed.  College  dropout  and  the 
utilization  of  talent.  (My  ’67) 

Drug  trade 

Krelg,  M.  Black  market  medicine.  (Ag  ’67) 
Drugs 

Coleman,  J.  S.  Medical  innovation.  (N  ’67) 
Adulteration  and  analysis 
Kreig,  M.  Black  market  medicine.  (Ag  ’67) 
Druids.  Chadwick,  N.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

Druids  and  Druldism 
Chadwick,  N.  K.  Druids.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dryden,  John  „  ^ 

King,  B.  Dryden’s  major  plays.  (D  67) 
Miner,  B.  Dryden's  poetry.  (D  ’67) 

Dryden’s  major  plays.  King,  B.  (D  ’67) 
Dryden’s  poetry.  Miner,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Dublin.  Louis  Israel 

Dublin,  L.  I.  After  eighty  years.  (N  ’67) 
Dublin 

Guinness,  D.  Portrait  of  Dublin.  (D  ’67) 
Pritchett,  V.  S.  Dublin.  (N  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Humphreys,  A.  J.  New  Dubliners.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dublin.  Abbey  Theatre 
Holloway,  J.  Joseph  Holloways  Abbey 
theatre.  (O  ’67) 

Ducasse,  Curt  John  ,  .  , 

Dommeyer,  P.  C.,  ed.  Current  philosophical 
issues.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Duchamp,  Marcel 

Tomkins,  C.  World  of  Marcel  Duchamp, 
1887-.  (1967  Annual) 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control. 

Priendly,  P.  W.  (My  ’67) 

Duke  of  Bedford’s  book  of  snobs.  Eng  title  of: 
The  book  of  snobs.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Dumbfounding.  Avlson,  M.  (S  ’67) 

Dumezil,  Georges 

Littleton,  C.  S.  New  comparative  mythology. 
(D  ’67) 

Duncan,  David  Douglas 
Duncan.  D.  D.  Yankee  nomad.  (Mr  67) 

Duncan,  Irma  ^ 

Duncan,  I.  Duncan  dancer.  (Mr  ’67) 

Duncan,  Isadora  , 

Duncan,  I.  Duncan  dancer.  (Mr  *67) 
Duncan  dancer.  Duncan.  I.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Durang,  John 

Durang,  J.  Memoir  of  John  Durang,  Amer¬ 
ican  actor.  1786-1816.  (N  ’67) 

DUrer,  Albrecht 

DUrer.  A.  Albrecht  DUrer.  (Ap  ’67) 

Dutch  art  and  architecture,  1600  to  1800.  Rosen- 
^  ^berg,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Duty,  honor,  country.  Ambrose,  S.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

DvoPSk,  Antonin 

Clapham,  J.  Antonin  Dvof&k.  (Mr  ’67) 

Dwarf  conifers.  Welch,  H.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Dwarf  trees 

Stowell,  J.  P.  Bonsai:  Indoors  and  out. 
(Je  ’67) 

Dwellers  in  the  wood.  Clare,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Library,  Abiiene,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Juvenile  literature 

MueUer.  B.  J.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  library. 
(O  ’67) 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhcwer  library,  Mueller,  B.  J. 
(O  ’67) 

Dykes,  Jimmie 

Dykes,  J.  You  can’t  steal  first  base.  (N  ’67) 
Dynamics  of  modernization.  Black,  C.  E.  (1966, 
1967  Annual  ) 


ESP  in  life  and  lab.  Rhine,  L.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Eagle  and  unicorn.  Eng  title  of:  The  Eferdlng 
diaries.  Brook-Shenherd,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

and  In  fiction.  Johnston,  J. 

(My  ’67) 

Eagle  mask.  Houston,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Eagles 

Juvenile  iiterature 
J-  Eagle  In  fact  and  in  fiction. 

(My  ’67) 

Eakins,  Thomas 

Schendler,  S.  Eakins.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Early  Chola  art,  pt  1.  Balasubrahmanyam, 
S.  R.  (D  ’67) 

Early  Christian  thought  and  the  classical  tra- 
dition.  Chadwick,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Early  civilization  in  China.  Watson,  W.  (My 
67) 

Early  Elizabethan  succession  question.  1558- 
1568.  Levine.  M.  (Mv  ’67) 

Early  lonians.  Huxley,  G.  L.  (N  ’67) 

Early  Islamic  architecture  of  the  East  African 
coast.  Garlake,  P.  S.  (D  ’67) 

Early  poems  of  Tvor  Winters,  1920-28.  Win¬ 
ters,  T.  (D  ’67) 

Early  thunder.  Fritz,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Early  work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Beardsley,  A. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Earth 

Derrey,  P.  Our  unknown  earth.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Earth  tides.  Melchior.  P.  (My  ’67) 

Earthfasts.  Mayne,  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Earthly  paradise.  Colette.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Earttly  paradise  and  the  renaissance  epic. 

Giamatti,  A.  B.  (My  ’67) 

Earth’s  crust.  Eng  title  of:  The  crust  of  the 
earth.  Clayton,  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
East  (Far  East) 

History 

^^Asla’^^Mr  ’M)  history  of  East 

East  and  West 

Bowie,  T.  East-West  in  art.  (Ag  ’67) 

Europe.  Osborne,  R.  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

East  India  Company  (English) 

^l^y  ’  U.g^’67)^®^ 

East-West  in  art.  Bowie,  T.  (Ag  '67) 

Easter 

Juvenile  literature 
Patterson,  L.  Easter.  (My  ’67) 

Easter  story  from  the  Gospels.  Bible.  New 
Testament.  (Jospels.  (N  ’67) 

Eastern  question 

-AJi^rson,  M.  S,  Eastern  question,  1774-1923 
(O  67) 

Eastern  question  (Far  East) 

J-  Japan’s  quest  for  autonomy. 

Ifc5  b7) 

o  alliance.  (Ap  *67) 

Satow,  E.  Korea  and  Manchuria  between  Rus- 
sia  and  Japan,  1895-1904.  (Ag  ’67) 

East^  question,  1774-1923.  Anderson.  M.  S. 
(U  67) 


Eat  yourself  full.  Tyndall,  R.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Eatherly,  Claude  Robert 
Dugger,  R.  Dark  star.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Eavesdropping 

Long,  E.  V.  Intruders.  (My  ’67) 

_Westin.  A.  P.  Privacy  and  freedom.  (N  ’67) 
Ecce  homo.  Grosz,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Echoes  of  Chinese  history.  Rathbun,  H.  W. 
(O  ’67) 

Echoes  of  revolt:  The  Masses,  1911-1917. 

O’NelU,  W.  L.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ecology 

Engel,  P.-M.  Life  around  us.  (Ag  ’67) 
Laycock,'  G.  Alien  animals.  (My  ’67) 

Pruitt,  W.  O.  Animals  of  the  north.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sears,  P,  B.  Living  landscape.  (N  ’67) 

Microbiology 

Br^k^7T.  D.  Principles  of  microbial  ecology. 

Econometrics.  See  Economics,  Mathematical 
Economic  assistance 

■Arnold,  H.  J.  P.  Aid  for  development.  (My 
67) 

Brynes.  A.  We  give  to  conquer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Chandrasekhar,  S.  American  aid  and  India’s 
economic  development.  (Mr  ’67) 

Priedrnann,  W.  G.  International  financial  aid. 
^  (Je  ’67) 

Goldman,  M.  I,  Soviet  foreign  aid.  (Ag  ’67) 
Horowitz,  D.  Hemispheres  North  and  South. 
(Je  ^67) 

Jacoby,  N.  H.  _U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan.  (D  '67) 
Kaplan,  J.  J.  Challenge  of  foreign  aid.  (Ag 
o7) 

Keenleyside,  H.  L.  International  aid:  a  sum¬ 
mary.  (N  ’67) 

A-  ^  International  aid.  (Mr  ’67) 
MikeseU,  R.  P.  Public  international  lending 
for  development.  (Je  ’67) 

Montgomery,  J.  D.  Foreign  aid  In  internation¬ 
al  politics.  (O  ’67) 

I.  W.  Challenge  of  hunger.  (Mr 

0<) 

Nato.’^R.  C.  International  aid  to  Thailand. 

j*  Trade,  aid  and  development.  (Ag 
d7) 

Economic  assistance,  Domestic 
Anti-poverty  programs.  (N  ’67) 

Gladwin,  T.  Poverty  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 

Economic  behavior  of  the  affluent  Barlow,  R. 
(D  67) 

Economic  conditions 

Caineron,.  R.  Banking  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrialization.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Harrison,  A  Framework  of  economic  activ- 
ity.  (O  67) 

^AinualT'  world.  (1967 

Horowitz,  D.  Hemispheres  North  and  South. 

iJ e  D <) 

Kuznets.  S.  Modem  economic  growth.  (S  ’67) 
Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (^  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

J',  ed.  Social  structure  and 
mobility  in  wonomic  development  (O  ’67) 
Weiner,  M.,  ed.  Modernization.  (Ap  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

New^geography.  1966-67.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Ecpnomic  development 
Aron,  R.  Industrial  society.  (O  ’67) 
co^fries.  '^(0^67)'*°“*°®  underdeveloped 

Birnungham,  W.,  ed.  Planning  and  growth  in 
rich  and  poor  countries.  (Ap  ’67) 

veSent  •  <5®- 

^and”pubilc^pofflfy^^^'°.f?)  ^owth, 

^^wth’®(Mr  T7)  and  economic 

f-  Planning  without  facts.  (S  ’67) 

^  R^ls  ^?N™67)*  ®^ort  growth,  Bald- 

Economic  dwelppment  of  the  territory  of  Papua 

International  bank  for 
reconstruction  and  development.  (My  ’67) 

®‘'°ed!”(Mf^T7)‘’^  to  Britain.  Henderson,  P,  D., 

'^"°Iss'S^,'^a^°^.TMV'^96Middle  East,  1800-1914. 

Econurnic  history  of  "Westorn  Eurooe  194'i-1QR4. 
Postan,  M.  M.  (Ja  '68)  (1967  A^ull) 

^*^°tical°  See  Economics.  Mathema- 

Economic  policy 

^i5-.*^(0  ’W)  economic  activ- 
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Jewkes,  J.  Public  and  private  enterprise.  (My 
’67) 

Johnson,  A.  H.  American  market  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  (S  ’67) 

Johnson,  H.  (3-.  Economic  policies  toward  less 
developed  countries.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lewis,  W.  A.  Development  planning.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ^ 

Thoenes,  P.  Elite  in  the  welfare  state.  (O  ’67) 
Economic  progress  and  social  welfare.  Good¬ 
man,  L.  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Economics 

Brenner,  T.  S.  Theories  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  (D  ’67) 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  health  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  (1967  Annual) 

Frisch,  R.  Theory  of  production.  (Mr  ’67) 
Gottheil,  F.  M.  Marx’s  economic  predictions. 
(Ag  ’(>7) 

Hicks,  J.  Capital  and  growth.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kohler,  H.  Welfare  and  planning;  an  analysis 
of  capitalism  versus  socialism.  (D  ’67) 

Lave,  L.  B.  Technological  change:  its  con¬ 
ception  and  measurement.  (Je  ’67) 
Lekachman,  R.  Age  of  Keynes.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ^  ^ 

Leontief,  W.  Input-output  economics.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Mill.  J.  Selected  economic  writings.  (N  67) 
On  political  economy  and  econometrics.  (Je 
’67) 

Samuelson,  P.  A.  Collected  scientific  papers 
of  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  2v.  (Mr  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Renner,  R.  German -English  economic  ter¬ 
minology.  (My  ’67) 

History 

Fusfeld,  D.  R.  Age  of  the  economist.  (Ag  ’67) 
Heilbroner,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American  capital¬ 
ism.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ^ 

Leiman,  M.  M.  Jacob  N.  Cardozo.  (O  67) 
Wolf  son,  M.  Reappraisal  of  Marxism  eco¬ 
nomics.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Boardman,  F.  W.  Economics:  ideas  and  men. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Gay,  K.  Money  isn’t  everything.  (D  ’67) 

Economics,  Mathematical  „  ,  .  , 

Duesenberry.  J.  S.,  ed.  Brookings  quarterly 
econometric  model  of  the  Umted  States. 

(Je  ’67)  A  ,  .X-  ,  1 

Georgescu-Roegen,  N.  Analytical  economics. 

Rao,^  C.”r.,  ed.  Essays  on  econometrics  and 
planning.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ,  ,  , 

Stone,  R.  Mathematics  in  the  social  sciences. 
(Ag  '67) 

Economics:  ideas  and  men.  Boardman,  F.  W. 

Econ^lcs^^of  African  development.  Kamarck, 
A.  M.  (O  ’67).  ,  AT,,-,. 

Economics  of  agricultural  development.  Mellor, 
J  W  {As  *67) 

Economics  of  air  pollution.  Wolozin,  H.,  ed. 
( S  *67) 

Economics  of  delinquency.  Flelsher,  B.  M.  (Ag 
*67) 

Economics  of  poverty.  Balogh,  T.  (Ap  ’67) 
Economics  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Bhag- 

wati,  J.  (D  ’67)  1  xr,  I  A  A-u 

Economy  of  expanding  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  v4  of  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  economic  history  of  Europe.  (O  ’67) 
Economy  of  Ghana:  v  1  of  A  st^y  of  contem¬ 
porary  Ghana.  Birmingham,  W.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Ecstasy  and  me.  Lamarr,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Ecstasy  business.  Condon,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annu^) 

Ecuador  , 

Antiquities 

Meggers,  B.  J.  Ecuador.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ecumenical  movement.  See  Christian  unity 
Ecumenical  revolution.  Brown,  R.  M.  (S  ’67) 
Ecumenism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Alting  von  (Jeusau,  L.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

Eddy,  Mary  (Baker) 

P^l,  R.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Eden  was  no  garden.  CaJder,  N.  (O  ’67) 
Edgar  Cayce — the  sleeping  prophet.  Steam,  J. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Edge  of  the  chair.  Kahn,  J.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Educated  American  women:  self-portraits. 
Ginzberg,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

^Baskin,”  W.,  ed.  Classics  in  education.  (Ap 
’67) 


Vaizey,  J.  Education  in  the  modern  world.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Weiss,  P.  Making  of  men.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Alms  and  objectives 

Booth,  W.  C.,  ed.  Knowledge  most  worth 
having.  (S  ’67) 

Eble,  K.  E.  Perfect  education.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Curricula 


BeU,  D.  Reforming  of  general  education.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Goodlad,  J.  1.  School,  curriculum,  and  the 
individual.  (O  ’67) 

King,  A.  R.  Curriculum  and  the  disciplines  of 
knowledge.  (Ap  ’67) 

Loretan,  J.  O.  Teaching  the  disadvantaged. 
(My  ’67) 


Experimental  methods 

Gardner,  D.  E.  M.  Experiment  and  tradition 
in  primary  schools.  (N  ’67) 

Loretan,  J.  O.  Teaching  the  disadvantaged. 
(My  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Becker,  E.  Beyond  alienation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Healford,  M.  Pestalozzi:  his  thought  and  its 
relevance  today.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Nash,  P.  Authority  and  freedom  in  education. 
(1967  Annual) 

Sadler,  J.  E.  J.  A.  Comenius  and  its  concept. 

of  universal  education.  (Je  ’67) 

Schaefer,  R.  J.  School  as  a  center  of  inquiry. 
(My  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Harvard  university.  Committee  on  the 
graduate  study  of  education.  Graduate 
study  of  education.  (D  ’67) 


Africa 

Sasnett,  M.  Educational  systems  of  Africa. 
(O  ’67) 


Africa,  East 

Castle,  E.  B,  Growing  up  in  East  Africa. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Davies,  H.  Culture  and  the  grammar  schooL 
(Ag  ’67) 

Reeves,  M.  E.,  ed.  Eighteen  plus.  (N  ’67) 
Wedderspoon,  A.  G.,  ed.  Religious  education, 
1944-1984.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Kazamias,  A.  M.  Politics,  society  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  England.  (O  ’67) 


India 

Shrimali,  K.  L.  Education  in  changing  India 
(Ag  ’67) 

Japan 

Passin,  H.  Society  and  education  in  Japan. 
(Mr  ’67) 

New  York  (City) 

Donovan,  J.  B.  Challenges:  reflections  of  a 
lawyer-at-large.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Scotland 

Reeves,  M.  E.,  ed.  Eighteen  plus.  (N  ’67) 


United  States 

Cremln,  L,  A.  Genius  of  American  education. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Madsen,  D.  National  university:  enduring 
dream  of  the  USA  (S  ’67) 

Schrag,  P.  Village  school  downtown.  (Ag  ’67) 

Zeigler,  H.  Political  life  of  American  teachers. 
(N  ’67) 

History — Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Schoolmasters.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Education,  Elementary 

Gardner,  D.  E.  M.  Experiment  and  tradition 
in  primary  schools.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Lloyd,  F.  V.  Forward  to  teach.  (Ag  ’67) 
Education,  Higher 

Academicus  Mentor.  Up  the  ivy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Baskin,  S.,  ed.  Higher  education:  some  newer 
developments.  (My  ’67) 

Hassenger,  R.,  ed.  Shape  of  Catholic  higher 
education.  (Ag  ’67) 

McGrath,  E.  J.,  ed.  Universal  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ,  ,  ^  . 

Madsen,  D.  National  university:  enduring 
dream  of  the  USA.  (S  ’67) 

Reeves,  M.  E.,  ed.  Eighteen  pltis.  (N  '67) 
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Education,  Higher — Continued 
Sanford,  N.  Where  colleges  fail.  (O  ’67) 
Stroup,  T.  B.,  ed.  University  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  future.  (Ajg  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Zweig,  M.  Idea  of  a  worid  university.  (Ag 
’67) 

Education,  Medical.  See  Medicine — Study  and 
teaching 


Education,  Secondary 

Kazamias,  A.  M.  Politics,  society  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  England.  (O  ’67) 
Simons,  D.  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  (O  ’67) 
Zeigler,  H.  Political  life  of  American  teachers. 
(N  ’67) 


Education  and  state 

Rudman,  H.  G.  School  and  state  in  the  USSR. 
(O  ’67) 

Education  by  uncles.  Homans,  A.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Education  for  positive  mental  health.  Davis, 
J.  A.  (Mr  ’671 

Education  for  tragedy.  Benne,  K.  D.  (N  ’67) 
Education  in  changing  India.  Shrimali,  K.  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Education  in  the  modern  world.  Vaizey,  J.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Education  of  a  baseball  player.  Mantle,  M.  (N 
’67) 

Education  of  Catholic  Americans.  Greeley, 
A.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Educational  psychology 

Montessori,  M.  Absorbent  mind.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Rubin,  E.  Z.  Emotionally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  elementary  school.  (Ag  ’67) 


Educational  sociology 

Benne,  K.  D.  Education  for  tragedy.  (N  ’67) 
Educational  systems  of  Africa.  Sasnett,  M. 
(O  ’67) 

Edward  the  Confessor,  Saint,  King  of  England 


Juvenile  literature 

Staniey-Wrench,  M.  Silver  king.  (1967  Annual) 
Edward  IV,  King  of  England 
Simons,  R.  N.  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Edward  VII,  King  of  Great  Britain 
Jullian,  P.  Edward  and  the  Edwardlans.  (O 
’67) 


Edward  VIII,  King  of  Great  Britain  [abdicated 
1936] 

Kinross,  J.  P.  D.  B.  Windsor  years.  (D  ’67) 
Edward  and  the  Edwardlans.  Jullian.  P.  (O  ’67) 
Edward  Dahlberg  reader.  Dahlberg,  E.  (My  ’67) 
Edward  Gibbon  the  historian.  Swain,  J.  W. 
(My  ’67) 

Edward  Taylor’s  treatise  concerning  the  Lord’s 
supper.  Taylor,  E.  (My  ’67) 


Edwards,  Jonathan 

Aldridge,  A.  O.  Jonathan  Edwards.  (S  ’67) 
Edwards,  Phil 

Edwards,  P.  You  should  have  been  here  ajn 
horn-  ago.  (N  ’67) 


Eferding  diaries.  Brook-Shepherd,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 
Effective  executive.  Drucker,  P.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 


Efficiency,  Industrial 

Gunnison,  S.  Wages  and  work  allocation. 
(O  ’67) 


Mullen,  J.  H.  Personality  and  productivity  in 
management.  (My  ’67) 

WUensky,  H.  L.  Organizational  intelligence. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Eflde  in  Venice.  Eng  title  of:  Yoxmg  Mrs  Ruskin 
in  Venice.  Ruskin,  E.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ego  in  evolution.  Menaker,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Egypt 

Waterfield,  G.  Egypt.  (1967  Annual) 


Antiquities 

Greener.  L.  Discovery  of  Egypt.  (My  ’67) 
Mertz,  B.  Red  land,  black  land.  (Je  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

O’Brien,  P.  Revolution  in  Egypt’s  economic 
system.  (O  '67) 


History 

Greener,  L.  Discovery  of  Egypt.  (My  ’67) 
Little,  T.  Modern  Egypt.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Mert^  B.  Red  land,  black  land.  (Je  ’67) 
Van  Seters,  J.  Hyksos.  (Je  ’67) 


Intervention,  1956 

Nutting,  A.  No  end  of  a  lesson.  (O  ’67) 
Thomas,  H.  Suez.  (ALg  ’67) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Gottrell,  L.  Lady  of  the  two  lands.  (N  ’67) 
Egypt  and  the  fertile  crescent,  1616-1922.  Holt. 
P,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 


Egypt  game.  Snyder,  Z.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

Egypt  in  Nubia.  Eng  title  of:  Lost  land  emerg¬ 
ing.  Emery,  W.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Ehrenberg,  Victor 

Ancient  society  and  institutions.  (D  ’67) 
Ehrenburg,  Ilya 

Ehrenburg,  I.  Post-war  years,  1945-1954.  (D 
’67) 

Eichmann,  Adolf 

Glock,  G.  Y.  Apathetic  majority.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Eiger,  Alps 

Gillman,  P.  Direttissima.  (1967  Annual) 
Eiger  direct.  Eng  title  of:  Direttissima.  GiU- 
man,  P.  (1967  Annual  ) 

1848,  the  making  of  a  revolution.  Duveau,  Q. 
(My  ’67)  . 

Eighteen  plus.  Reeves,  M.  E.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 


1826  journal  of  John  James  Audubon. 
J.  J.  (S  ’67) 


Audubon, 


Eighteenth  century;  v  1  of  Water-colour  paint¬ 
ing  in  Britain.  Hardie,  M.  (My  ’67) 

Eighth  day.  Wilder,  T.  (Je  ’67) 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  D.  D.  At  ease:  stories  I  teU  to 
friends.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Archer,  J.  Battlefield  president.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mueller,  B.  J.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  li¬ 
brary.  (O  ’67) 

Either/or.  Eng  title  of:  A  question  of  love. 
March.  H.  (O  ’67) 

Elderly  in  older  urban  areas.  NIebanck,  P.  L. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Elections 

Great  Britain 

Butler,  D.  E.  British  general  election  of  1966. 
(Je  ’67) 

Vincent,  J.  R.  Pollbooke.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Massachusetts 

Levin  M.  B.  Kennedy  campaigning.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Rome 

Taylor,  L.  R.  Roman  voting  assemblies.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


United  States 

Gampbell,  A.  Elections  and  the  political  order. 
(S  ’67) 

Gummings,  M.  G.  Gongressmen  and  the  elec¬ 
torate.  (O  ’67) 

Gummings,  M.  G.,  ed.  National  election  of 
1964.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jennings,  M.  K.,  ed.  Electoral  process.  (Mr 
’67) 

Elections  and  the  political  order.  Gampbell,  A. 
(S  ’67) 

Elections  in  the  church.  O’Donoghue,  J.  (Ag 
’67) 

Electoral  process.  Jennings,  M.  K.,  ed.  (Mr 
’67) 

Electric  engineering 


Dictionaries 

HSto,  E.  Dlctlona^  of  electrotechnology: 
German-Engllsh.  (S  ’67) 

Electric  Industries 
Metcalf,  L.  Overcharge.  (Ap  ’67) 
Electrochemistry 

Juvenile  literature 
Halacy,  D.  S.  Fuel  cells.  (Mr  ’67) 

Electron,  proton,  and  neutron:  v3  of  Under¬ 
standing  physics.  Asimov,  I.  (Ap  ’67) 
Electronic  apparatus  and  appliances 
Ga-rroll,  J.  M.  Secrets  of  electronic  espionage. 
(Mr  67) 

Electronic  brains.  Lohberg,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
Electronic  calculating  machines.  See  Electronic 
computers 

Electronic  computers’ 

GarroU,  J.  M.  Gareers  and  opportunities  In 
computer  science.  (D  ’67) 

Lohberg,  R,  Electronic  brains.  (Mr  ’67) 
Eectronic  data  processing 

Dictionaries 

®tSo’k.''(19'67  An^S^lr  ^'"«onary  and  hand- 
but  easy  cookbook.  Burros,  M.  P.  (Ag 

for  a  social  ethic.  Winter,  Q.  (Ap 
Elephant  valley.  Parr.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annn«n 
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Elephants 

Juvenile  literature 

Bere,  R.  African  elephant.  (Ja  ’68)  {1967 

Annual) 

Eleusinian  mysteries 
Ker4nyi,  C.  Eleusis.  (D  ’67) 

Eleusis.  ICer6nyi,  C.  (D  ’67 

Eleventh  pillar.  De  Pauw,  L.  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Elgar,  Edward  Sir  Edward  William  1st  Bart. 

Elgar,  E.  Letters  to  Nimrod.  (Ap  '67) 
Elidor.  Garner,  A.  (S  ’67) 

Eliminator.  York,  A.  (N  '67) 

Eliot,  George.  See  Cross,  M.  A.  E. 

Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns 
Lu,  F.  P.  T.  S.  Eliot.  (Ap  ’67) 

Tate,  A.,  ed  T.  S.  Eiiot;  the  man  and  his 
work.  (ld>  ’67) 

Unger.  L.  T.  S.  Eliot  (Je  ’67)  _ 

Elite  in  the  welfare  state.  Thoenes,  P.  (O  67) 
Elites.  See  Leadership 

Elizabeth,  consort  of  George  VI,  King  of  Great 
Britain 

Laird,  D.  Queen  Elizabeth:  the  queen  mother 
and  her  support  to  the  throne  durhig  four 
reigns.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  .  „  , 

Elizabethan  dumb  show.  Mehl,  D.  (Ap  67) 
Elizabethan  epic.  Eng  title  of;  The  Elizabethan 
world.  Smith.  L.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Elizabethan  Puritan  movement.  Colllnson,  P. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  _ 

Elizabethan  world.  Smith,  L.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ,  .  ,  „  .  ^  ^  „ 

Elizabethans  and  the  Irish.  Quinn,  D.  B.  (Ag 
’67) 

Elkus,  Charles  de  Young 
Samora,  J.,  e(L  La  raza:  forgotten  Americans. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Ellen  Grae.  Cleaver,  V.  (N  ’67) 

Ellis  Island,  New  York 

Juvenile  literature 

Heaps,  W.  A.  Story  of  EUls  Island.  (N  ’67) 

Ely,  Richard  Theodore  ,  ,  ^ 

Rader,  B.  G.  Academic  mind  and  reform.  (S 
’67) 

Ely.  Green,  E.  (Mr  ’67)  „  . 

Elysian  fields.  Eng  title  of:  Six  summers  In 
Paris,  1789-1794.  Fisher,  J.  (My  67) 
Embassy  cookbook.  Williams,  A.  (Ap  67) 

Embryology  , ^ 

History 

Adelmann,  H.  B.  Marcello  Malpighi  and  the 
evolution  of  embryology,  5v.  (O  ’67) 
Oppenheimer,  J.  M.^  Essays  in  the  histo^ 
of  embryology  and  biology.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Uhl,  M.  J.  About  eggs  and  creatures  that 
hatch  from  them.  (Ap  ’67) 

Emergence  of  liberal  humanism:  an  Intellectual 
history  of  Western  Europe,  v  1.  Coates, 

Emergence  of  modern  Southeast  Asia:  1511-1967. 
Bastin,  J.,  ed.  (N ’67) 

Emergence  of  Pakistan.  All,  C.  M.  (D  67) 
Emergence  of  philosophy  of  religion.  CoUms,  J. 
(O  ’67) 

Emergence  of  the  American  university.  Veysey, 
l:  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Emergence  of  youth  societies.  Gottlieb,  D.  (N 
’67) 

Emergent  decade.  Messer,  T.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Emei’ging  conceptual  frameworks  in  family 
analysis.  Nye.  F.  I.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  j,  ,  ,, 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Journals  and  miscellaneous 
notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  v6. 

Sow^r.  W.  J.  Emerson’s  impact  on  the 
*  British  Isles  and  Canada.  (Je  ’67) 
Emerson’s  Impact  on  the  British  Isles  and 
Canada.  Sowder,  W.  J.  (Je  67) 
Emigration  from  Italy  in  the  republican  age  of 
Rome.  Wilson,  A.  J.  N.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Emil  Nolde,  flowers  and  animals.  Urban,  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Eminent  domain.  Ellmann,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Eminent  tragedian,  William  Charles  Macready. 
Downer,  A.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

Emotionally  disturbed  children.  See  Prob¬ 
lem  children 

Emotionally  handicapped  children  and  tte  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Rubin,  E.  Z.  (Ag  67) 
Emperor  and  the  kite.  Xolen,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Emperor’s  last  soldiers.  Masashl,  I.  (O  ’67) 


Employees 

Training 

Liston,  R.  A.  On  the  Job  training  and  where 
to  get  it.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Employees’  representation  in  management 
Kolaja,  J.  Workers’  councils:  the  Yugoslav 
experience.  (1966,  11967  Annual) 
Employer-employee  relations.  See  Industrial 
relations 

Employment  problems  of  automation  and  ad¬ 
vanced  technology.  Stieber,  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Employment,  race,  and  poverty.  Ross,  A.  M., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Empty  ark.  Crowe,  P.  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Empty  fortress.  Bettelhelm,  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
Empty  pulpit.  Reid.  C.  (D  ’67) 

Encore  for  reform.  Graham.  O.  L.  (N  ’67) 
Encounter  with  God.  HasenhUttl,  G.  (In  KUng, 
H..  ed.  Unknown  God?)  (N  ’67) 

Encyclopaedia  britamiica,  24v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Encyclopedia  of  American  biography,  v  1-34. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Encyclopedia,  of  biochemistry.  WlUIams,  R.  J., 
ed.  (O  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  careers  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  2v.  (S  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  jazz  in  the  sixties.  Feather,  L. 

(Ap  ’67)  „ 

Encyclopedia  of  Jews  in  sports.  Postal,  B. 
(My  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  oceanography.  Fairbridge,  R. 
W.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  philosophy,  8v.  (N  ’67) 
Encyclopaedia  of  psychic  science.  Fodor,  N. 
(My  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  the  American  revolution.  Boat- 
ner,  M.  M.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Encyclopedia  of  the  arts.  (N  ’67) 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Werblow- 
sky,  R.  J.  Z.,  ed.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Encyclopedia  of  the  violin.  Bachmann,  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
Chambers’s  encyclopedia,  15v  [new  rev  edl. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Encyclopaedia  britannica,  24v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Britannica  junior  encyclopaedia  for  boys  and 
girls.  (O  ’67) 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Childcraft:  the  how  and  why  library,  15v.  (N 
’67) 

New  book  of  knowledge,  20v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

New  standard  encyclopedia,  14v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Young  people’s  story  of  oup  heritage,  16v 
[rev  edl.  (D  ’67) 

End  of  something  nice.  Murray,  A.  W.  (O  ’67) 
End  of  the  ancient  world.  Mazzarino,  S.  (N  ’67) 
End  of  the  game.  Cortdzar,  J.  (S  ’67) 

End  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Storey,  R.  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

End  of  the  Jewish  people?  Friedmann,  G.  (S  ’67) 
End  of  the  Roman  world.  Perowne,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 
End  of  the  Romanovs.  Alexandrov,  V.  (Ap  ’67) 
Endure  and  conquer.  Sheppard,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Enemies  of  the  Roman  order.  MacMuUen,  R. 
(Je  ’67) 

Enemy  and  brother.  Davis,  D.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 
Energy.  See  Force  and  energy 
Engaged  &  disengaged.  Bush,  D.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Engineer.  Hollister,  S.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 

Engineering 

Gies.  J.  Wonders  of  the  modern  world.  (Mr 
’67) 

History 

Armytage,  W.  H.  Q.  Social  history  of  engi¬ 
neering.  (O  ’^7) 

Gille,  B.  Engineers  of  the  renaissance.  (My 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hogg,  G.  Engineering  magic:  giant  projects 
to  change  the  world.  (Je  ’67) 

Engineering  as  a  profession 
Hollister,  S.  C.  Engineer.  (Ap  ’67) 
Engineering  magic:  giant  projects  to  change 
the  world.  Hogg,  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Engineers  ... 

Calvert,  M.  A.  Mechanical  engineer  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  1830-1910.  (D  ’67) 

Gould,  J.  M.  Technical  elite.  (My  ’67) 
Engineers  of  the  renaissance.  GlUe,  B.  (My  ’67) 
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England 

Church  history 

Woodward,  G.  W.  O.  Dissolution  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries.  (S  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Coaching  days  of  England.  (My  ’67) 
Du^omaj?’,  F.  R.  H.  Lordship  of  Canterbury. 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  L  Jane  Austen  £ind  her  world.  (Ap 
’67) 

English  biography  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  1801-1838.  Reed,  J.  W.  (My  ’67) 
English  composition.  See  English  language — 
Composition  and  exercises 
English  drama 

Bibliography 

Stratman,  C.  J.,  ed.  Bibliography  of  English 
printed  tragedy,  1666-1900.  (O  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 

McDonald,  C.  O.  Rhetoric  of  tragedy.  (Ap 
’67) 

Mehl,  D.  Elizabethan  dumb  ihow.  (Ap  ’67) 
Schoenbaum,  S.  Internal  evidence  and  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatic  authorship.  (Ag  ’67) 
English  fiction 

Invitation  to  learning.  Invitation  to  learning: 
English  &  American  novela  (O  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 
Donovan,  R.  A.  Shaping  vision.  (Mr  ’67) 
Friedman,  A,  Tiim  of  the  novel.  (S  ’67) 
Jusserand,  J.  A.  A.  J.  English  novel  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  (Je  ’67) 

Spearman,  D.  Novel  and  society.  (S  ’67) 
English  fur  trade  In  the  later  middle  ages. 
Veale,  E.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

English  humanists  and  reformation  politics  un¬ 
der  Henp^  yill  and  Edward  VI.  McConica, 
J.  K.  (My  ’67) 

English  landscaping  and  literature.  1660-1840. 

Malins,  E.  (My  ’67) 

English  ianguage 

Aarsleff,  H.  Study^  of  language  in  England, 
1780-1860.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pei,  M.  Many  hues  of  English.  (D  ’67) 

Composition  and  exercises 
Vrooman,  A.  H.  Good  writing.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

DIaiects 

Baher,  S.  J.  Australian  language  I2d  ed], 
(Ap  ’67) 

C^sldy,  F.  G.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  Jamaican 
English.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

W.  S.  Australian  English.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Mathews,  M.  M.,  ed.  Americanisms.  (Mr  ’67) 
M..  ed.  Language  of  the  specialists.  (Je 
d7) 

Random  house  ^dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

German 

Renner,  R.  Gemian-Engllsh  economic  termi¬ 
nology.  (My  ’67) 

Etymology 

Morris,  W.  Dictionary  of  word  and  phrase 
origins.  v2.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Foreign  words  and  phrases 

Dictionaries 

Bliss,  A.  J.  Dictionary  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases  in  current  English.  (My  ’67) 

Grammar 

Modem  American  usage.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


History 

^^]^(0®’*677  English  language  [rev 

Idioms 

Modern  American  usage.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Slang 

Dictionaries 

Farmer,  J.  S.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  slang  &  its 
analogues.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

^slaE«?'^(!^  ^7)  of  American 


Study  and  teaching 

Marckwardt,  A.  H.  Linguistics  and  the 
teaching  of  English.  (D  ’67) 

Palmer,  D.  J.  Rise  of  English  studies.  (Mr 
’67) 

Terms  and  phrases 

Follett,  W.  Modern  American  usage.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mathews.  M.  M.,  ed.  Americanisms.  (Mr  ’67) 

Morris,  W.  Dictionary  of  word  and  phrase 
origins,  v2.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

English  letters 

Anderson,.  H.,  ed.  Familiar  letter  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (Ap  ’67) 

English  literature 

Conference  on  Commonwealth  literature,  1964. 
Commonwealth  literature.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Ridley.  M.  R.  Second  thoughts.  (My  ’67) 
Collections 

Tibbie,  A„  ed.  Afrlcan-English  literature, 
(My  ’67) 


History  and  criticism 

Adams,  J.  D.  Speaking  of  books — and  life.  (N 
’67) 

Anderson,  H.,  ed.  Studies  In  criticism  and 
aesthetics,  1660-1800.  (D  ’67) 

Bucldey,  J.  H.  Triumph  of  time.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Engaged  &  disengaged.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Language  of  criticism.  (D  ’67) 
Hibbard,  G.  R.,  ed.  Renaissance  and  modem 
essays.  (O  ’67) 

Johnson,  J.  W.  Formation  of  English  neo¬ 
classical  thought.  (S  ’67) 

Malins,  E.  English  landscaping  and  litera¬ 
ture.  1660-1840.  (My  ’67) 

Moulton,  C.  W.  Library  of  literary  criticism 
of  English  and  American  authors  through 
toe  beginning  of  toe  twentieth  century,  4v 
[abr  &  rev].  (Ag  ’67) 

we  saw  Spain  die. 

(JVir  67) 

Reed,  J.  W.  English  biography  In  toe  early 
nineteenth  century,  1801-1838.  (My  ’67) 
Robson,  W.  W.  Critical  essays.  (D  ’67) 
Spencer,  T.  Theodore  Spencer:  selected  es¬ 
says.  (D  ’67) 


Study  and  teaching 

Patoer,  D.  J.  Rise  of  English  studies,  (Mr 
67) 

English  looking-glasses.  Wills,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

English  lyric  from  Wyatt  to  Donne.  Peterson. 
jD.  Li.  (o  67) 

English  novel  in  ^  toe  time  of  Shakespeare. 

Jusserand.  J.  A.  A.  J.  (Je  ’67) 

English  poetry 

Collections 

Auden,  W.  H.,  ed.  19th  century  British  minor 
poets.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Australian  poetry,  1966.  (Ag  ’67) 

Coffey.  D.,  comp.  Dark  tower.  (S  ’67) 

(1967  Annual)^®^’  sailors.  (Ja  ’68) 

Niebling,  R.  F.,  ed.  Journey  of  poems.  (S  ’67) 
state,  v2.  (1967  Annual) 
^^(^^67?^’  modem  poetry. 

Juvenile  literature 

Marshall ,  S.  B.,  ed.  Young  American’s  treas- 
u^  of  English  poetry.  (S  ’67) 

(1967’itonu^)“^’  there.  (Ja  ’68) 


History  and  criticism 
cyclopedia,  v  L  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Harrison,  J.  R.  Reactionaries.  (Ag  ’67) 

w  ^  Ttir®e  temptations.  (Je  ’67) 
W.P.  Rhetoric  of  science.  (Ag  ’67) 
^'(s'^6’7)  British  romantic  poets. 

^rtz,  L.  L.  Poem  of  the  mind.  (Mr  ’67) 
^Doma’  (S'’6D  Wyatt  to 

Rosenth^,  M.  L.  New  poets.  (S  ’67) 

Spacks,  P.  M.  Poetry  of  vision.  (Je  ’67) 


20th  century 

History  and  criticism 
Noon,  W.  T.  Poetry  and  prayer.  (Ag  ’67) 
English  public  schools.  Weinberg,  I,  (O  ’67) 
^“^^67^  Farker.  T.  H.  L.,  ed.  (Ap 

English  ^rustics  In  black  skin.  Greenfield.  S.  M. 
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English  surnames.  Matthews,  C.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Engravings,  Japanese 

Hokusai.  Thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji.  (Ag 
’67) 

Yoshida,  T.  Japanese  print-making.  (O  ’67) 
Enjoying  birds  around  New  York 'City.  Arbib, 
R.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Enjoying  opera.  Eng  title  of:  First  book  of  the 
opera.  Streatfeild,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 

Enlarged  Devil’s  dictionary.  Bierce,  A.  (Je  ’67) 


Enlightenment 

Allison.  H.  E.  Lessing  and  the  enlightenment. 
^  (Je  ’67) 

Gay,  P.  Enlightenment:  an  interpretation.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Enlightenment:  an  interpretation.  Gay,  P.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Enlightenment  in  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
Addy,  G.  M.  (N  ’67) 

Enterprise  and  adventure.  Pike.  R.  (O  ’67) 
Enterprise  in  Latin  America.  Lauterbach.  A 
(Mr  ’67) 


Entertainers 


Juvenile  literature 

Rollins,  C.  Famous  Negro  entertainers  of 
stage,  screen,  and  TV.  (S  ’67) 

Entertaining 

Free,  F.  L.  Any  time  is  party  time.  (Ag  ’67) 
Enthusiasm  makes  the  difference.  Peale,  N.  V. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Environment  and  design  In  housing.  Gottlieb, 
L.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Environment  for  man.  Ewald,  W.  R.,  ed.  (O 
’67) 

Environment  game.  Eng  title  of:  Eden  was  no 
garden.  Calder,  N.  (O  ’67) 

Environmental  quality  in  a  growing  economy. 

Resources  for  the  future.  (Ag  ’67) 

Envoy  extraordinary.  Brittain,  v.  tMr  ’67) 
Epic  poetry 

Giamatti,  A.  B.  Earthly  paradise  and  the 
renaissance  epic.  (My  ’67) 

Epitaphs  of  our  times.  Dahlberg,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Equal  justice  under  law:  our  court  system  and 
how  it  works.  Sagarin,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Equality 

Pennock,  J.  R.,  ed.  Equality.  (1967  Annual) 
Equiano,  Olaudah 

Equiano,  O.  Equlano’s  travels.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Equiano’s  travels.  Equiano,  O.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Equilibrium,  The  concept  of.  In  American  so¬ 
cial  thought.  Russett.  C.  E.  (S  ’67) 
Equinox.  Saylor,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Equivocal  virtue.  Colby.  V.  (My  ’67) 

Era  of  the  Russian  baUet.  Roslavleva,  N.  (S  ’67) 
Ergo.  Lind,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Eric  the  Red 

Juvenile  literature 

Treece,  H.  Westward  to  Vinland.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Erich  Fromm:  a  Protestant  critique.  Glen,  J.  S. 
(O  ’67) 

Erotic  elegies  of  Albius  TlbuUus.  Tibullus,  A. 
(S  ’67) 

Erotic  traveler.  Burton,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Errors 

Montagu,  A.  Prevalence  of  nonsense.  (D  ’67) 
Erskine,  Robert 

Heusser,  A.  H.  George  Washington’s  map 
maker.  (O  ’67) 

Escalation  and  the  nuclear  option.  Brodie,  B. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Escape  into  aesthetics.  Stegner,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Escape  of  Charles  II  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Ollard,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Eskimos 

Fejes.  C.  People  of  the  Noatak.  (Mr  ’67) 
Glddlngs,  J.  L.  Ancient  men  of  the  Arctic. 
(N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 


Gillham,  C.  E.  Medicine  men  of  Hooper  Bay. 
(1967  Annual) 

Espionage.  See  Spies 

Espionage  establishment.  Wise,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Essay  on  criticism.  Hough,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


EsS3  VS 

Anderson,  H.,  ed.  Familiar  letter  in  the 
eighteenth  centui-y.  (Ap  ’67) 

Aron.  R.  Industrial  society.  (O  ’67) 
Barringer,  H.  R.,  ed.  Social  change  in  de¬ 
veloping  areas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Blackmur,  R.  P.  Primer  of  Ignorance.  (My 
’67) 


Bremmer  R.  H.,  ed.  Essays  on  history  and 
literature.  (N  ’67  • 

Bush,  D.  Engaged  &  disengaged.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual 

Campbell,  J.  W.  Collected  editorials  from 
Analog.  (Ap  ’67) 

Columbia  essays  in  International  affairs,  1965. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dalton.  J.  P.,  ed.  Twelve  and  a  tllly.  (Mr  ’67) 
De  Quincey,  T.  New  essays  by  De  Qulncey. 
(Ag  ’67) 

DiRenzo,  G.  J.,  ed.  Concepts,  theory  and 
explanation  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dommeyer,  F.  C.,  ed.  Current  philosophical 
issues.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Elaston,  D.,  ed.  Varieties  of  political  theory. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Hanson,  R.  P.  C.,  ed.  Difficulties  for  Chris¬ 
tian  belief.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hemley,  C.  Dimensions  of  midnight.  (N  ’67) 
Krutch,  J.  W.  And  even  If  you  do.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Laeuchli,  S.  Serpent  and  the  dove.  (O  ’67) 
Lane,  M.  .Purely  for  pleasure.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Lewis,  C.  S.  Of  other  worlds.  (Ap  ’67) 
Lytle,  A.  Hero  with  the  private  parts.  (D 
’67) 

Mailer,  N.  Cannibals  and  Christians.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Manhelm,  L.,  ed.  Hidden  patterns.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marcel.  G.  Searchings.  (D  ’67) 

Medawar,  P.  B.  Art  of  the  soluble.  (D  ’67) 
MUler,  J.  H.,  ed.  William  Carlos  Williams. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Muste,  A.  J.  Essays  of  A.  J.  Muste.  (My  ’67) 
Quine,  W.  V.  Ways  of  paradox.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reeves,  M.  E.,  ed.  Eighteen  plus.  (N  ’67) 
Ritchie,  J.  M.,  ed.  Periods  in  German  lit¬ 
erature.  (D  ’67) 

Robson,  W.  W.  Critical  essays.  (D  ’67) 
Rosenberg,  H.  Anxious  object  [2d  edj.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Royster,  V.  Pride  of  prejudices.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Santayana,  G.  George  Santayana’s  America. 
(O  ’67) 

Shapley,  H.  Beyond  the  observatory.  (O  ’67) 
Shryock,  R.  H.  Medicine  in  America.  (Mr  ’67) 
Spencer,  T.  Theodore  Spencer:  selected  es¬ 
says.  (D  ’67) 

Staley,  T,  F..  ed.  James  Joyce  today.  (Mr  ’67) 
Warren,  R.  P.,  ed.  Faulkner.  (Je  ’67) 

Woolf,  V.  Collected  essays.  4v.  (1967  Annual) 
Ziff,  P.  Philosophic  turnings.  (N  ’67) 

Essays  in  geomorphology.  Dury,  G.  H.,  ed.  (My 
’67) 

Essays  in  modern  English  church  history. 

Bennett,  G.  V..  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Essays  in  normative  economics.  Bergson,  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Essays  in  the  history  of  embryology  and  bi¬ 
ology.  Oppenheimer,  J.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Essays  of  A.  J.  Muste.  Muste,  A.  J.  (My  ’67) 
Essays  on  comparative  Institutions.  Eisenstadt, 
S.  N.  (My  ’67) 

Essays  on  econometrics  and  plaiming.  Rao,  C. 
R.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Essays  on  history  and  literature.  Bremmer, 
R.  H.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

Essays  on  Old  Testament  history  and  religion. 

Alt,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Essex  (United  States  frigate) 

Juvenile  literature 

Porter,  D.  Bound  for  battle.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Esther,  Queen  of  Persia 

Juvenile  literature 
Cone,  M.  Purim.  (My  ’67) 

Es'tfi0'tics 

Anderson,  H.,  ed.  Studies  in  criticism  and 
aesthetics,  1660-1800.  (D  ’67) 

Ashmore,  J.  Santayana,  art,  and  aesthetics. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Langer,  S.  K.  Mind:  an  essay  on  human  feel¬ 
ing,  V  1.  (S  ’67) 

Moles,  A.  Information  theory  and  esthetic 
perception.  (My  ’67) 

Ziff,  P.  Philosophic  turnings.  (N  ’67) 

Eta 

De  Vos,  G.  Japan’s  Invisible  race.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ethics 

Barnes.  H.  E.  Existentialist  ethics.  (S  ’67) 
Cox,  H.  G.  On  not  leaving  it  to  the  snake. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Loring,  L.  M.  Two  kinds  of  values.  (Mr  ’67) 
McGee,  C.  D.  Recovery  of  meaning.  (My  ’67) 
Olson,  R,  G.  Morality  of  self-interest.  (My 
’67) 

Thorpe,  W.  H.  Science,  raan  and  morals.  (Mr 
’67) 
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Ethics,  Ihdiah 

Dasgupta,  S.  Development  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  in  India.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ethics,  Jewish 

Agus,  J.  B.  Vision  and  the  way.  (Ap  ’U'O 
Ethnology 

Parsons.  T.  Societies.  (N  ’67) 

Radin,  P.  Method  and  theory  of  ethnology. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Africa 

Turnbull,  C.  M.  Tradition  and  change  in 
African  tribal  life.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dahomey 

Argyle,  W.  J.  Fon  of  Dahomey.  (O  ’67) 
Soviet  Central  Asia 

Wheeler,  G.  Peoples  of  Soviet  Central  Asia. 
(Je  ’67) 

Ethos  and  education  in  Greek  music.  Ander¬ 
son.  W.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Etruria  and  early  Rome.  Eng  title  of:  The  art 
of  Etruria  and  early  Rome.  Mansuelll,  G. 
A.  (My  ’67) 

Etruscan  art.  Bloch,  R.  (My  ’67) 

Etruscan  cities  and  Rome.  Scullard,  H.  H. 

(D  ’67) 

Etruscans 

Scullard,  H.  H.  Eti'uscan  cities  and  Rome. 
(D  ’67) 

Eugene  Delacroix’s  theory  of  art.  Mras,  G.  P. 

(S  ’67) 

Eugenics 

Roslansky,  J.  D.,  ed.  Genetics  and  the  future 
of  man.  (D  ’67) 

Eurocrats.  Spinelli.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Europe 

Antiquities 

Juvenile  literature 

Silverberg,  R.  Morning  of  mankind.  (S  ’67) 
Civilization 

Rougemont,  D.  de.  Idea  of  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
Schreiber,  H.  Teuton  and  Slav.  (My  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Wilson,  E.  Europe  without  Baedeker  [2d 
ed]  (1966,  1967  Annual  ) 

Juvenile  literature 

Underwood.  P.  S.  Getting  to  know  Eastern 
Europe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v  1 
[2d  ed],  (O  ’67) 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v4. 
(O  ’67) 

Edelman,  M.  Politics  of  wage-price  decisions. 
(Je  ’67) 

19i5- 

Postan,  M.  M.  Economic  history  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  1946-1964.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

Economic  policy 

Edelman,  M.  Politics  of  wage-price  decisions. 
(Je  ’67) 

Foreign  relations 
Great  Britain 

Speaking  European.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

United  States 

Beugel,  E  H.  van  der.  Prom  Marshall  aid 
to  Atlantic  partnership.  (Ap  ’67) 

Cleveland,  H.  van  B.  Atlantic  idea  and  its 
European  rivals.  (My  ’67) 

History 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v  1 
[2d  ed].  (O  ’67) 

Cambridge  economic  history  of  Europe,  v4. 
(O  67) 

i76-li92 

Lopez,  R.  S.  Birth  of  Europe.  (S  ’67) 

1  h  99,-19  kS — Sources 

Routh,  C.  R.  N.,  comp.  They  saw  it  happen 
in  Europe.  (Ag  ’67) 

1499-1789 

Durant,  W.  Story  of  civilization,  pt  10.  (N 
67 ) 

Reformation  Europe.  1617-1559. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Elizabethan  world.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Smith,  L.  B.  Horizon  book  of  the  Elizabethan 
world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


1789-1900 

Caute,  D.  Left  In  Europe  since  1789.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  _  -oir 

Rudd,  G.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1783-1815. 

(1966,  1967  Annual)  .  , 

Talmon,  J.  L.  Romanticism  and  revolt.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

90th  century 

Caute,  D.  Left  in  Europe  since  1789.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Taylor,  A.  J.  P.  Prom  Sarajevo  to  Potsdam. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Intellectual  life 

Heer,  P.  Intellectual  history  of  Europe.  (My 
’67) 

Llchtheim,  G.  Concept  of  Ideology.  (N  '67) 
Politics 

Beaufre,  A.  NATO  and  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
476-1499 

Clarke,  M.  V.  Medieval  city  state.  (D  ’67) 
1945- 

Calleo,  D.  P.  Europe’s  future:  the  grand  al¬ 
ternatives.  (196(5,  1967  Annual) 

Gelber,  L.  Alliance  of  necessity.  (My  '67) 
Robertson,  A.  H.  European  institutions.  (O 
’67) 

Relations  (general)  with 
Islamic  countries 

Daniel,  N.  Islam,  Europe  and  empire.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Europe,  Eastern 

Description  and  travel 

Osborne.  R.  H.  East-Central  Europe.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Economic  conditions 

Osborne,  R.  H.  East-Central  Europe.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Historical  geography 
Maps 

Adams,  A.  E.  Atlas  of  Russian  and  East 
European  history.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Osborne.  R.  H.  East-Central  Europe.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Politics 

Collier,  D.  S.,  ed.  Western  policy  and  East- 
ei-n  Europe.  (D  ’67) 

Europe,  Western 

Calmann,  J.,  ed.  Western  Europe.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Europe  and  the  dollar.  Klndleberger,  C.  P.  (Mr 
’67) 

Europe  without  Baedeker  [2d  edl.  Wilson,  E. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

European  and  American  dolls  and  their  marks 
and  patents.  White,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Eur^ean  and  American  musical  Instruments. 
Baines,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

European  and  American  snuff  boxes,  1730-1830. 
Le  Corbeiller,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

European  authors,  1000-1900.  Kunitz,  S.  J..  ed. 
l-D  67) 

European  Economic  Community 
Camps,  M.  European  unification  In  the  six¬ 
ties.  (My  ’67) 

Speaking  European.  (Ja  ’68) 

.(1967  Annual) 

Fitzgerald,  M.  J  Common  market’s  labor 
programs.  (D  ’67) 

Gelber.  L.  Alliance  of  necessity.  (My  ’67) 

European  federation 

Beugel’  E.  H.  van  der.  From  Marshall  aid 
to  Atlantic  partnership.  (Ap  ’67) 

Camps,  M.  European  unification  in  the  six¬ 
ties.  (My  '67) 

r-  H;,  Speaking  European.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Collier,  D.  S.,  ^.  Western  policy  and  East- 
ern  Europe.  (D  ’671 

^S^irfson.  A.  H.  E\iropean  Institutions.  (O 

Rougemont,  D.  de.  Idea  of  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
Spinelh,  A.  Eurocrats.  (Ag  ’67)  ^ 

European  Institutions.  Robertson,  A.  H.  (O  ’67) 

European  literature 

Bio-bibliography 

^1900^’  (d‘  ’6^7  authors,  1000- 

^^^°My”’67)^^^*^^^^°”'  sixties.  Camps,  M. 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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European  War,  1914-1918 
Lewis,  W.  Blasting  &  bombardiering  [2d  rev 
edi.  (D  ’67) 

Aerial  operations 

Lewis,  C.  Sagittarius  rising  [2d  edl.  (D  ’67) 
Campaigns  and  battles 
Turkey  and  the  Near  East 
Barker,  A.  J.  Bastard  war.  (N  ’67) 

Mousa,  S.  T.  E.  Lawrence:  an  Arab  view. 
(My  ’67) 

Causes 

Fischer,  F.  Germany’s  aims  in  the  First 
World  War.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Economic  aspects 

Feldman,  Q.  D.  Army  Industry  and  labor  in 
Germany,  1914-1918.  (Ap  ’67) 

Naval  operations 

Hough,  R.  Great  dreadnought.  (D  ’67) 
Irving,  J.  Smoke  screen  of  Jutland.  (Ag  ’67) 
Harder,  A.  J.  From  the  Dreadnought  to 
Scapa  Plow,  V8.  (Mx  ’67) 


Evolution  and  society.  Burrow,  J.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Evolution  of  international  organizations.  Luard, 
E.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Evolution  of  Russia.  Hoetzsch,  O.  (Ap  ’67) 
Evolution  of  society.  Spencer,  BL  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Evolution  of  the  nuclear  atom.  Conn,  G.  K.  T,, 


ed.  (D  ’67) 

Evolving  society.  Conference  on  the  cybercul- 
tural  revolution,  1st,  1964.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Examination  of  role  theory.  Prelss,  J.  J.  (O 
’67) 


Excavations  (Archeology) 

Blegen,  C.  W.  Palace  of  Nestor  at  Pylos  in 
Western  Messenia,  v  1,  2pt3.  (Je  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Honour,  A.  Treasures  under  the  sand.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


America 

Deuel,  L.,  comp.  Conquistadors  without 
swords:  archaeologists  in  the  Americas.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Submarine 

Wldder,  A.  Action  in  submarines.  (Je  ’67) 
Peace 

Hershey,  B.  Odyssey  of  Henry  Ford  and  the 
great  peace  ship.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Thompson,  J.  M.  Russia,  bolshevism,  and  the 
Versailles  peace.  (Ag  ’67) 

Personal  narratives 

Lewis,  C.  Sagittarius  rising  [2d  edl.  (D  ’67) 
Secret  service 

Seth,  R.  Spy  who  was  never  caught.  (S  ’67) 
Austria 

May,  A.  J.  Passing  of  the  Hapsburg  mon¬ 
archy,  1914-1918,  2v.  (My  ’67) 

Canada 

McKee,  A.  Battle  of  Vhny  Ridge.  (Je  ’67) 
Germany 

Fischer,  P.  Germany’s  alms  in  the  First 
World  War.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Russia 

Thompson,  J.  M.  Russia,  bolshevism,  and  the 
Versailles  peace.  (Ag  ’67) 


United  States 

Beaver,  D.  R.  Newton  D.  Baker  and  the 
American  war  effort.  1917-1919.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cohen,  W.  I.  American  revisionists.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Army  times.  Daring  regiments.  (S  ’67) 
Europe’s  future:  the  grand  alternatives.  Calleo, 
D.  P.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  works.  Purdy,  J. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Evangelicalism 

Newsome,  D.  Wilberforces  and  Henry  Man¬ 
ning.  (My  ’67) 

Evangelistic  work 

Nichol,  J.  T.  Pentecostallsm.  (Ap  ’67) 
Evan’s  corner.  Hill.  E.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Events  and  their  afterlife.  Charity,  A.  C.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ever-changing  sea.  Ericson,  D.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Evergreens 

Welch,  H.  J.  Dwarf  conifers.  (Mr  ’67) 
Evers,  Medgar  Wiley 

Evers,  Mrs  Medgar.  For  us,  the  living.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Evidence  of  Washington.  Walton.  W.  (Ap  ’67) 


Evolution 

Barringer,  H.  R.,  ed.  Social  change  in  de¬ 
veloping  areas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Buettner-Janusch,  J.  Origins  of  man.  (S  ’67) 
Gatewood,  W.  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hardy,  A.  Living  stream.  (N  ’67) 

Huxley,  T.  H.  On  a  piece  of  chalk.  (Ag  ’67) 
Jastrow,  R.  Red  giants  and  white  dwarfs. 
(N  ’67) 

Lehrman.  R.  L.  Race,  evolution,  and  mankind. 

Roddam,  J.  Changing  mind.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ross,  H.  H.  Understanding  evolution.  (Ag 
'fi7 1 

Scopes,  J.  T.  Center  of  the  storm.  (Ap  ’67) 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Vision  of  the  past. 
(Je  ’67) 

Vlahos,  O.  Human  beginnings.  (Mr  ’67) 


Libya 

Caffarelll,  E.  V.  Burled  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Turkey 

Mellaart,  J.  Qatal  HiiyUk.  (S  ’67) 

Exceptional  children 

Cruickshank,  W.  M.  Teacher  of  brain-injured 
children.  (Ap  ’67) 

Exciting  careers  for  home  economists.  Spencer, 

L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Excluded  from  the  cemetery.  Marshall,  P. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Excursions.  Hoskins.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

Excursions  in  number  theory.  Ogilvy,  C.  S.  (Mr 
’67) 

Executive  ability 

Drucker,  P.  P.  Effective  executive.  (Ap  ’67) 
Uris.  A.  Executive  breakthrough.  (D  ’67) 
Executive  breakthrough.  Uris,  A.  (D  ’67) 
Executive  power 

Katz,  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Executive  role  constellation,  Hodgson,  R.  C. 

(My  ’67) 

Executives 

Burger,  C.  Executives  under  fire.  (S  ’67) 
Corson,  J.  J.  Men  near  the  top.  (Je  ’67) 
Hodgson,  R.  C.  Executive  role  constellation. 
(My  ’67) 

Executives  under  fire.  Burger,  C.  (S  ’67) 
Existentialism 

Barnes,  H.  E.  Existentialist  ethics.  (S  ’67) 
Hanier,  R.  Nostalgia.  (O  ’67) 

Jolivet,  R.  Sartre:  the  theology  of  the  ab¬ 
surd.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lowith,  K.  Nature,  history,  and  existentialism. 
(Je  ’67) 

Macquarrie.  J.  Studies  in  Christian  existen¬ 
tialism.  (My  ’67) 

Van  Kaam,  A.  Art  of  existential  counseling. 
Ag  ’67) 

Wilson,  C.  Introduction  to  the  new  existential¬ 
ism.  (Je  ’67) 

Existentialist  ethics.  Barnes,  H.  E.  (S  ’67) 
Expectations  westward.  Taylor,  P.  A.  M.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Expensive  place  to  die.  Delghton,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 
Experience,  The  politics  of.  Laing.  R.  D.  (Ag 
’67) 

Experience  and  conceptual  activity.  Burgers.  J. 

M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Experiment  and  tradition  In  primary  schools. 

Gardner,  D.  E.  M.  (N  ’67) 

Explanation  of  De  Gaulle.  Aron,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Explaining  death  to  children.  Grollman,  E.  A., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Explanation  and  human  action.  Louch,  A.  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Explicator  cyclopedia,  v  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

Exploits  of  the  Incomparable  Mulla  Nasrudin. 
Shah,  I.  (O  ’67) 

Exploration  into  God.  Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Exploration  of  the  Pacific  [3d  ed],  Beaglehole, 
J.  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Explorers 

Hanson,  E.  P.,  ed.  South  from  the  Spanish 
main.  (N  ’67) 

Quartermain,  L.  B.  South  to  the  Pole.  (D  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Day,  A.  Q.  Explorers  of  the  Pacific.  (Ap  ’67) 
Explorers  of  the  Pacific.  Day,  A.  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
Exploring  maps.  Moore,  P.  (D  ’67) 
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Exploring  other  planets.  Moore,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Exploring  the  world  of  archaeology.  Cleator, 
P.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Explosion  of  science.  Lovell,  B.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Express  service 

Moody,  R.  Stagecoach  West.  (O  ’67) 
Expressionism  (Art) 

Sharp,  D.  Modem  architecture  and  expres¬ 
sionism.  (N  ’67) 

Exquisite  coi-pse.  Chester,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Extinct  animals 

Silverberg,  R.  Auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  oryx: 
vanished  and  vanishing  creatures.  (Ag  ’67) 
Extrasensory  perception 

Rhine.  L.  E.  ESP  in  Ufe  and  lab.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Eye  for  an  I.  Zlnnes,  H.  (S  ’67) 

Eye  of  the  hurricane.  Buckley,  F.  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Eye  of  the  needle.  Stoltzfus,  B.  (Je  ’67) 

Eyes.  Burrov/ay,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Eyewitness.  Hebden,  M.  (Je  ’67) 


FDR:  architect  of  an  era.  Tugwell,  R.  Q.  (Je 
’67) 

F.D.R.’s  undeclared  war,  1939  to  1941.  Fehren- 
bach,  T.  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Fables 

Babrius.  Eabrius:  and,  Phaedrus.  (Mr  ’67) 
Berechiah  ben  Natronal,  ha-Nakdan.  Fables 
of  a  Jewish  Aesop.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fables  of  a  Jewish  Aesop.  Berechiah  ben 
Natronal,  ha-Nakdan.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fabric  of  Paul  Tillich’s  theology.  Kelsey,  D.  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fabulators.  Scholes.  R.  (D  ’67) 

Pace  to  face.  Queen,  E.  (S  '67) 

Pacing  the  brink.  Welntal.  E.  (My  ’67) 

Fahs,  Sophia  Blanche  (Lyon) 

Hunter,  E.  P.  Sophia  Lyon  Fahs.  (N  ’67) 
Faint  the  trumpet  sounds.  Terrell,  J.  U.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fairies 

Evans-Wentz,  W.  T.  Fairy-faith  in  Celtic 
countries.  (D  ’67) 

Fairy-faith  in  Celtic  countries.  Evans-Wentz, 
W  T.  (D  ’67) 


Fairy  tales 

Alexander,  L.  Taran  wanderer.  (Ag  ’67) 
Alexander,  L.  Truthful  harp.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Budberg,  M.  Russian  fairy  tales.  (O  ’67) 
Calhoun,  M.  Runaway  brownie.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cooney,  B.  Snow-White  and  Rose-Red.  (My 

67) 

Domanska,  J.  Palraiero  and  the  ogre.  (Ag  ’67) 
Garner,  A.  Elidor.  (S  ’67)  s  ow 

Gray,  N.  S.  Mainly  in  moonlight.  (S  ’67) 
Grimm,  J.  Pour  clever  brothers.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Grimm,  J.  Rumpelstiltskln.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annua) ) 

Grimm,  J.  Twelve  dancing  princesses  (1967 
Annual) 

Haviland,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Sweden.  (1967  Annual) 

Hunter,  M.  Kelpie's  pearls.  (Mr  ’67) 

Johnson,  E.  Stuck  with  luck.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Lobel,  A.  Troll  music.  (Mr  ’67) 

Macdonald,  G.  Golden  key.  (N  ’67) 

McNeil).  J.  Tom’s  tower.  (S  ’67) 

Marshall,  A.  Dragon.  (Ag  ’67) 

Miln^e,  A.  A.  PTince  Rabbit  and  The  princess 
who  could  not  laugh.  (Mr  ’67 
Nye,  R.  March  has  horse’s  ears.  (Ag  ’67) 
®°,^aeffler  U.  Thief  and  the  blue  rose.  (Ja 

68)  (1967  Annual) 

Schiller.  B.  White  rat’s  tale.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Twelve  dancing  princesses;  il.  by  Adrienne 
Adams.  (1967  Annual) 

Wiesner,  W.  Magic  slippers.  (N  ’67) 

Zemach.  H.  Too  much  nose.  (O  ’67) 

Fais^,  king  of  Saudi  Arabia.  De  Gaurv  G 
(Ag  ’67) 

Faith 

Hanson.  R.  P.  C.,  ed.  Difficulties  for  Chris¬ 
tian  belief.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Nelson.  C.  R.  Where  faith  begins.  (D  ’67) 
Sandberg,  K.  C.  At  the  crossroads  of  faith 
and  reason.  (Je  ’67) 

Faith  and  reason 

Jaspers,  K.  Philosophical  faith  and  revela¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 

Falaise  Gap,  Battle  of,  1944 
Florentin.  E.  Battle  of  Falaise  Gap.  (S  ’67) 
Falcon  and  the  dove.  Duggan,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 


Ffllcons 

Baker,  J.  A.  Peregrine.  (N  ’67) 

Fall  of  Daisy  Duke.  Eng  title  ot:  Careless  love. 

Adams,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Fall  of  Japan.  Craig,  W.  (O  67) 

Fall  of  Sukarno,  Vittachl,  T.  (O  67) 

"^Fallaci.^O.^lf  the  sun  dies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Palling  hills.  Lentz,  P.  (<3  ’67) 

Familiar  letter  in  the  eighteenth  century.  An¬ 
derson,  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Family  .  ,,  , 

Ackerman,  N.  W.  Treating  the  troubled 
family.  (N  ’67)  .  . 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Erlich,  St.  Family  In  transition.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual). 

Gavron,  H.  Captive  wife.  (My  67)  , 

Greenfield,  S.  M.  English  rustics  In  black 

skin.  (N  ’67)  ,  ,, 

Humphreys,  A.  J.  New  Dubliners.  (Mr  67  j 
Nye,  P.  I.,  ed.  Emerging  conceptual  frame¬ 
works  in  family  analysis.  (Mr  ’67) 

Shanas,  E.,  ed.  Social  structure  and  the  fam¬ 
ily:  generational  relations.  (My  ’67) 

Bibliography 

AJdous,  J.  International  bibliography  of  re¬ 
search  in  marriage  and  the  family,  1900- 
1964.  (Ag  ’67) 

Family,  education  and  society.  Musgrove,  P. 
(O  ’67) 

Family  in  transition.  Erlich,  V.  SL  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Family  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson, 
T.  (S  ’67) 

Family  sayings.  Ginzburg,  N.  (Je  ’67) 

Family  tree  Yates.  D.  (D  ’67) 

Famine — 1975!  Paddock.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Famous  detectives.  Block,  E.  B.  (O  ’67) 
Famous  Negro  entertainers  of  stage,  screen, 
and  TV.  Rollins,  C.  (S  ’67) 

Fanning,  Nathaniel 

Juvenile  literature 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Fighting  sailor.  (Ap  '67) 

Panshen.  Hinton,  W.  (My  ’67) 

Fantastic  trees.  Menninger,  E.  A.  (Ag  ’6'D 
Far  and  the  deep.  Stafford,  E.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Far  cry.  Rovit,  E.  (S  ’67) 

Far  North/ Africa/Indonesia,  Melanesia/Austral¬ 
ia;  V  1  of  The  unwritten  song.  Trask,  W.  R., 
ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Far  side  of  the  sky.  WUlIams,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Far  Southwest,  1846-1912.  Lamar,  H.  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Farewell  to  .steam.  Plowden.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Farewell  to  Texas.  Douglas,  W.  O.  (Ag  ’67) 
Farm  buildings 

Sloane,  E.  Age  of  barns.  (S  ’67) 

Farm  labor  in  the  United  States.  Bishop,  C.  E., 
ed.  (D  ’67) 

Farm  life 

Massachusetts 

Plymouth 

Rutman,  D.  B.  Husbandmen  of  Plymouth. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Farmers’  frontier,  1865-1900.  Fite,  Q.  C.  (Ap 
’67) 

Fashion 

Bender,  M.  Beautiful  people.  (N  ’67) 

Fashion  of  life.  Yoxall,  H.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fast  start,  fast  finish.  Birmingham,  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Fasts  and  feasts 

Ickis,  M.  Book  of  religious  holidays  and  cele¬ 
brations.  (O  ’67) 

.Jo,  spice  and  bitter  oranges. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

revolution.  Laqueur,  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Fathers.  Gold.  H.  (My  ’67) 

Fathers  of  the  church 

Barnard,  L.  W.  Studies  in  the  Apostolic 
fathers  and  their  background.  (O  ’67) 

Wiles,  M.  Christian  fathers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Faulkner,  William 

a^-  Faulkner- Cowley  file.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Gold,  J.  IWlliarn  Faulkner.  (Ag  ’67) 

Holman,  C.  H.  Three  modes  of  modern 
Southern  fiction.  (Ap  ’671 
Millgate,  M.  Achievement  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner.  (Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Warren,  R.  p,,  ed.  Pauikner.  (Je  ’67) 

Absalom,  Absaloml 

^"Annuail  metaphor.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Pauikner.  Warren,  R.  P.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Faulkner- Cowley  file.  Cowley.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 
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Favorite  faii*y  tales  told  in  Sweden.  Haviland, 
V.  (1967  Annual) 

Favorite  tiorse  stories.  C.  W.  Anderson’s. 

Anderson,  C.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Favorite  poems  for  the  children’s  hour.  Bouton, 
J.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

Fear 

Moran,  C.  M.  W.  Anatomy  of  courage.  (Ag 
’67) 

Fearsome  Inn.  Singer,  I.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Feasts  for  all  seasons.  De  Groot,  R.  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Feasts  of  memory.  Kulukundis,  B.  (S  ’67) 
Feather  In  my  hand.  Johnson,  S.  J.  (O  ’67) 
February  plan.  Roberts,  J.  H.  (My  ’67) 
February’s  road.  Verney.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Federal  Writers’  Project.  See  Arizona,  the 
Grand  Canyon  state 

Federalism  and  supranational  organizations. 

Hay,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Feisal,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia 
De  Gaury,  G.  Faisal,  king  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fellowship  of  discontent.  Hlllerbrand,  H,  J. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Feminine  psychology.  Homey,  K.  (S  ’67) 
Feng,  YU-hsiang 

.Sheridan,  J.  B.  Chinese  warlord.  (Mr  ’67) 
Fertility  and  family  planning  in  the  United 
States.  Whelpton.  P.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
Festivals 

Ickls,  M.  Book  of  religious  holidays  and  cele¬ 
brations.  (O  ’67) 


Japan 

Casal,  U.  A.  Five  sacred  festivals  of  ancient 
Japan.  (O  ’67) 

Fet,  Afanasy.  See  Shenshln,  A.  A. 

Fetch.  Bverett,  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Feudalism 

Bloch.  M.  French  rural  history.  (Je  ’67) 
Ullmann,  W.  Individual  and  society  in  the 
middle  ages.  (S  ’67) 

Fiction  (Books  about) 


History  and  criticism 

Axthelm,  P.  M.  Modem  confessional  novel. 
(O  ’67) 

Burgess,  A.  Novel  now.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Kermode,  F.  Sense  of  an  ending.  (Ag  ’67) 
Lytle,  A.  Hero  with  the  private  parts.  (D  ’67) 
Scholes,  R.  Fabulators.  (D  ’67) 

Spearman,  D.  Novel  and  society.  (S  ’67) 


Technique 

Walcutt,  C.  C.  Man’s  changing  mask.  (Ap 
’67) 

Fiction  (classified  according  to  subject) 


Actors  and  actresses 

Grenier,  R.  Yes  and  back  again.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hood.  H  Camera  always  lies.  (D  ’67) 

Stirling,  M.  Summer  of  a  dormouse.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Hersey,  J.  Under  the  eye  of  the  storm.  (My 
67) 

Johnson.  U.  Two  views.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lieber,  J.  How  the  fishes  live.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mathes,  W.  Minotaur,  Minotaur.  (N  ’67) 
Sinclair,  A.  Gog.  (N  ’67) 

Strindberg.  A.  Scapegoat.  (D  ’67) 

White.  J.  Quany.  (O  ’67) 


Ambition 

Cotterell,  G.  Go,  said  the  bird.  (Mr  ’67) 
Americans  in  Europe 

Grenier,  R.  Yes  and  back  again.  (Ag  ’67) 
Americans  in  France 

Burnett,  H.  Boarders  in  the  Rue  Madame. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Amnesia 

Davies,  L.  P.  Who  is  Lewis  Pinder?  (Mr  ’67) 
Kos,  E.  Names.  (D  ’67) 

Newby.  P.  H.  Spirit  of  Jem.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Animals 

Murphy,  R.  Phantom  setter.  (Ap  ’67) 


Gordon,  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Stranger,  J. 


Gats 

Undercover  cat  prowls  again. 
Horses 

Breed  of  giants.  (N  ’67) 


Antisemitism 

Habe,  H.  Christopher  and  his  father.  (Ja  ’68) 
(19()7  Annual) 


Aristocracy 

Des  Rieux,  V,  La  satyre.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Zilinsky,  U.  Before  the  gloi-y  ended.  (O  ’67) 
Army  life 

Mohrt,  M.  Italian  campaign.  (O  ’67) 

Artists 

Lockridge,  R.  Murder  for  art’s  sake.  (Je  ’67) 
Atomic  submarines 
Jenkins,  G.  Hunter-killer.  (O  ’67) 


Authors 

Cross,  A.  James  Joyce  murder.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hamsun.  K.  Hunger.  (N  ’67) 

Hunter,  B.  Paper  dragon.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ' 

Nathan,  R.  Stonecliff.  (Je  ’67) 

Tracy.  H.  Men  at  work.  fMr  ’67) 

Williams,  J.  A.  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Wilson,  S.  Janus  Island.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 


Autobiographical  novels 
Ceccherlni.  S.  Transfer.  (Ap  ’67) 

.Taffe.  R.  Cherry  in  the  martini.  (D  ’67) 
Welch,  D.  Voice  through  a  cloud.  (N  ’67) 

Aviators 

Francis,  D.  E’lying  finish.  (S  ’67) 


Adolescence 

Anthony,  M.  Green  days  by  the  river.  (N  ’67) 
Deal,  B.  Least  one.  (O  ’67) 

Fox,  W.  P.  Moonshine  light,  moonshine 
bright.  (D  ’67) 

Glyn,  C.  Unicom  girl.  (Je  ’67) 

.lohnson,  O.  Lawrenceville  stories.  (D  ’67) 
Judah,  A.  Clown  on  fire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hops,  B.  Dissent  of  Dominick  Shapiro.  (Ap 
’67) 

Perrin,  U.  Ghosts.  (Je  '67) 

Reed.  K.  Better  part.  (O  ’67) 


Adventure 
Benjy  Boone. 


(Ja  ’68)  (1967 


Dolbier.  M. 

Annual) 

TJndall,  E.  Time  too  soon.  (O  ’67> 
Rand,  J.  S.  Run  for  the  trees.  (My  ’67) 
Trevor,  B.  Freebooters.  (D  ’67) 


Kazan, 


Advertising 

E.  Arrangement.  (My  ’67) 


Africans  in  the  United  States 
Weatherby,  W.  J,  Out  of  hiding.  (Je  ’67) 
Allegories 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  In  the  heart  of  the  seas. 
Bulgakov.  M.  Master  and  Margarita; 
the  Russian  by  Mirra  Ginsburg. 

(1967  Annual) 

Bulgakov,  M.  Master  and  Margarita; 
the  Russian  by  Michael  Glenny. 

(1967  Annual) 

Haydn,  H.  Report  from  the  red  windmill.  (Ag 
’67) 


(Ag  ’67) 
tr.  from 
(Ja  ’68) 

tr.  from 
(Ja  ’68) 


Basketball 

Neugeboren.  J.  Big  man.  (Ag  ’67) 

Biographical  novels 

Amenhetep  IV,  Kina  of  Egypt 
Hawkes,  J.  King  of  the  two  lands:  the 
Pharaoh  Akhenaten.  (Mr  ’67) 

Augustine,  Saint,  Bp.  of  Hippo 
Warner,  R.  Converts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Commodus,  Lucius  Aelius  Aurelius, 
Emperor  of  Rome 
Saylor,  C.  Equinox.  (Ag  ’67) 

Constantine  I,  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  Rome 

Slaughter,  F.  G.  Constantine.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Ahp. 

Turton,  G.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury.  (My  ’67) 
Huddleston,  Christy  Rudd 
Marshall,  C.  Christy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Kuznetsov,  Anatolii  Petrovich 
Kuznetsov,  A.  Babl  Yar.  (Je  ’67) 

Marion,  Francis 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Swamp  fox,  Francis  Marion. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Nefertete,  Queen  of  Egypt 
Hawkes.  J.  King  of  the  two  lands:  the  Phar- 
oah  Akhenaten.  (Mr  ’67) 
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F  iction — Biographical  novels — Continued 
Turner,  Nat 

Styron,  W.  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  (D 
’67) 

Bohemianism 

Wilson,  E.  Galahad  [and]  I  thought  of  Daisy. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Booksellers  and  bookselling 
Grierson,  E.  Crime  of  one’s  own.  (D  ’67) 
Boxing 

Lipsyte,  R.  Contender.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Boys 

Dolbier,  M.  Benjy  Boone.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Hinton,  S.  E.  Outsiders.  (Ag  ’67) 

Potok,  C.  Chosen.  (Je  ’67) 

White.  J.  Quarry.  (O  ’67) 

Brainwashing 

Glaskin,  G.  M.  Man  who  didn’t  count.  (Ag 
’67) 

Brothers 

Isherwood,  C.  Meeting  by  the  river.  (Je  ’67) 
Plagemann.  B.  Heart  of  silence.  (Je  ’67) 
Simenon,  G.  Old  man  dies.  iS  ’67) 

Brothers  and  sisters 

Murray,  A  W.  End  of  something  nice.  (O 
’67) 

Bureaucracy 
KoS,  E.  Names.  (D  ’67) 


Business 

Cottereil.  G.  Go.  said  the  bird.  (Mr  ’67) 
Crittenden,  J.  Balloons  are  available.  ( Ap 
’67) 

Cancer 

Williams,  J.  A.  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Cannibaiism 

Lleber,  J.  How  the  fishes  live.  (Ag  ’67) 

Catholic  faith 

Lodge,  D.  British  museum  is  falling  down. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Catholic  romances 
Eden,  D.  Winterwood.  (S  ’67) 

Cattle  drives 

Flynn.  R.  North  to  yesterday.  (O  ’67) 

Chess 

Charyn,  J.  Going  to  Jerusalem.  (D  ’67) 
Christianity 

Bodsworth,  F.  Sparrow’s  fall.  (N  ’67) 
Saylor,  C.  Equinox.  (Ag  ’67) 

City  life 

Ega  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  City  &  the  moun¬ 
tains.  (O  ’67) 

Kennaway,  J.  Some  gorgeous  accident.  (D 
’67) 

Civilization 

Becker,  S.  Outcasts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mailer.  N.  Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  (N  ’67) 
WhitehiU,  J.  Precious  little.  (Ag  ’67) 

Class  distinction 
See  Fiction — Social  classes 


Coliege  iife 

Devine,  D.  M.  Devil  at  your  elbow.  (My  ’67) 
Drabble,  M.  Jerusalem  the  golden.  iS  ’67) 
Hawes,  E.  Madras-type  jacket.  (D  ’67) 
Kemelman,  H.  Nine  mile  walk.  (Ja  ’68i  (1967 
Annual) 

Kenyon.  M.  Trouble  with  series  three.  (O  ’67) 
Kolb,  K.  Getting  straight.  (S  ’67) 

Stewart.  J.  I.  M.  Aylwlns.  (My  ’67) 

Walton.  S.  No  transfer.  (D  ’67) 

White,  T.  de  V.  Lucifer  falling.  (S  ’67) 

Communism 

McMlchael,  R.  D.  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little. 
(S  ’67) 


Concentration  camps 

Borowski,  T.  This  way  for  the  gas,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Silberstang,  E.  Nightmare  of  the  dark.  (Je 
’67) 

Conformity 

Plagemann,  B.  Heart  of  silence.  (Je  ’67) 


Corruption  (In  politics) 

Haggard,  W.  Power  house.  (Ag  ’67) 
Huntsberry,  W.  B.  Big  wheels.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Stone.  R.  HaU  of  mirrors.  (N  ’67) 

Vidal,  G.  Washington,  D.C.  (Je  ’67) 


Cossacks 

Sholokhov,  M.  One  man's  destiny.  (Ag  ’67) 


Country  life 

Delderfield,  R.  F.  Horseman  riding  by.  (D  ’67) 
Ega  de  Queiroz,  J.  M.  de.  City  &  the  moun¬ 
tains.  (0  ’67) 


Courtroom  scenes 

Kennaway,  J.  Some  gorgeous  accident.  (D 
’67) 

Cowboys 

Decker.  W.  To  be  a  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Crime  and  criminals 

Freellng,  N.  Dresden  green.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Prior,  A.  Operators.  (My  ’67) 

Culture 

Baird.  T.  Findln.g  out.  (D  ’67) 


Death 

Berry.  W.  Place  on  earth.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

An  nual) 

Gardner,  J.  Resurrection.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gerber,  M.  J.  Antique  man.  (N  ’67) 
Richardson,  A.  Digging  out.  (0  ’67) 

Sontag,  S.  Death  kit.  (O  ’67) 

Wolkers.  J.  Rose  of  flesh.  (Je  ’67) 

Depressions 

Deal.  B.  Least  one.  (O  ’67) 

Shepherd,  J.  In  God  we  trust,  ail  others  pay 
cash.  (Mr  ’67) 


Devil 

Bulgakov,  M.  Master  and  Margarita;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Mirra  Ginsburg.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bulgakov.  M.  Master  and  Margarita:  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Michael  Glenny.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  y^nual) 


Diamonds 


Wainwright,  J.  Crystallised  carbon  pig. 
’67) 


(My 


Diaries  (stories  In  diary  form) 

Desnoes.  E.  Inconsolable  memories.  (O  ’67) 
Kaufman,  S.  Diary  of  a  mad  housewife.  (S 
’67) 

Diplomatic  life 

Durrell,  L.  Sauve  qui  peut.  (My  ’67) 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Matter  of  conscience.  (My  ’67) 

Diving,  Submarine 

Jones,  J.  Go  to  the  widow-maker.  (Je  ’67) 
Divorce 

Adams,  A.  Careless  love.  (D  ’67) 


uramaiists 

O’Hara,  J.  Instrument.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
English  in  Europe 
Sharp,  M.  In  pious  memory.  (Ag  ’67) 

Waddell.  M.  Otley  pursued.  (Ag  ’6'7) 

English  In  Germany 
Raven,  S.  Sabre  squadron.  (S  ’67) 

English  in  India 

Halls,  G.  Cats  of  Benares.  (D  ’67) 


Enoch  Arden  stories 

Flood,  C.  B.  More  lives  than  one.  (My  ’67) 
Escapes 

Cleary.  J.  Long  pursuit.  (O  ’67) 


Eskimos 

Curtis,  J.  Kloochman.  (Ap  ’67) 


Espionage 

Davies,  L.  P.  Who  Is  Lewis  Plnder?  (Mr 
67) 

J-  Crystallised  carbon  pig.  (My 
67) 

Welcome,  J,  Wanted  for  killing.  (My  ’67) 


Berger,  T.  Killing  time.  (N  ’67) 

Curley,  T.  Nowhere  man.  (Ja  ’68) 
Annual) 

Ely,  D.  Tour.  (Je  ’67) 

Hood,  H.  Camera  always  lies.  (D  ’67) 


(1967 
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IColpacoff,  V.  Prisoners  of  Qual  Dong.  (D  ’67) 
Laxness.  H.  Pish  can  sing.  (Je  ’67) 

Leonard,  J.  Wyke  Regis.  (,Ta  '68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Stewart.  J.  I.  M.  Aylwins.  (My  ’67) 

Europeans  In  Africa,- 
Bowles,  P.  Time  of  friendship.  (O  ’67) 


Habe,  H.  Christopher  and  his  father.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Kazan,  E.  Arrangement,  (My  ’67) 

Kops,  B.  Dissent  of  Dominick  Shapiro.  (Ap 
’67) 

MacLennan,  H.  Return  of  the  sphinx.  (N  ’67) 
Narayan,  R.  K.  Vendor  of  sweets.  (Ag  ’67) 
Priestley,  J.  B.  It’s  an  old  country.  (Ag  ’67) 


Existentialism 

C4spedes,  A.  de.  Remorse.  (My  ’67) 

Hughes,  O.  Beholding  runner.  (My  ’67) 

Morris,  W.  In  orbit.  (Ap  ’67) 

Experimental  forms 
Barthelme,  D.  Snow  White.  (Ag  ’67) 

Beckett,  S.  Stories  &  texts  for  nothing.  (O 
’67) 

Burroughs,  W.  S.  Ticket  that  exploded.  (O 
’67) 

Cbaryn,  J.  Going  to  Jerusalem.  (D  ’67) 
Duras,  M.  Ravishing  of  Lol  Stein.  (Mr  ’67) 
Everett,  P.  Fetch.  (Ap  ’67) 

Gascar,  P.  Best  years.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hopkins.  J.  Attempt.  (D  ’67) 

Israel,  P.  Hen’s  house.  (Ap  ’67) 

Johnson,  U.  Third  book  about  Achim.  (Ag  ’67) 
Johnson.  U.  Two  views.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jones,  M.  John  and  Mary.  (My  ’67) 

Joyce,  J.  Shorter  Finnegans  wake.  (S  ’67) 
Katayev,  V.  Holy  weU.  (N  ’67) 

Lind,  J.  Ergo.  (D  ’67) 

Lispector,  C.  Apple  in  the  dark.  (O  ’67) 
Marshall,  P.  Excluded  froim!  the  cemetei-y.  (Ag 
’67) 

Plnget,  R.  Inqulsltory.  (My  ’67) 

Polite,  C.  H.  Flagellants.  (S  ’67) 

Salter,  J.  Sport  and  a  pastime.  (Je  ’67) 
Sarraute.  N.  Tropisms.  (S  ’67) 

Sinsrer.  C.  Notes  of  a  hypocrite.  (Ap  ’67) 
Sontag.  S.  Death  kit.  (O  ’67) 

Stoltzfus,  B.  Eye  of  the  needle.  (Je  ’67) 

Explorers 

Williams,  M.  Far  side  of  the  sky.  (Ag  ’67) 

Extortion 

Kelly,  M.  Dead  corse.  (Je  ’67) 

Fables 

Sarton,  M.  Miss  Pickthorn  and  Mr  Hare.  (N 
’67) 

Faith  cure 

Barrett,  W.  E.  Glory  tent.  (S  ’67) 

False  accusation 

Pearl,  J.  Crucifixion  of  Pete  McCabe.  (N  ’67) 
False  Imprisonment 

Chukovskaya,  L.  Deserted  house.  (D  ’67) 
Family  chronicles 

Buckley,  F.  R.  Eye  of  the  hurricane.  (Je  ’67) 
Delderfield,  R.  F.  Horseman  riding  by.  (D 
’67) 

Elliott,  J.  Godmother.  (Je  ’67) 

Oates,  J.  C.  Garden  of  earthly  delights.  (N 
■67) 

Read,  Miss.  Market  square.  (Ag  ’67) 

Singer,  I.  B.  Manor.  (D  ’67) 

Wilder.  T.  Eighth  day.  (Je  ’67) 

Wilson,  A.  No  laughing  matter.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Family  life 
Aaron,  C.  About  us.  (O  ’67) 

Epstein,  S.  Caught  in  that  music.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Findley,  T.  Last  of  the  crazy  people.  (O  ’67) 
Gerber.  M.  J.  Antique  man.  (N  ’67) 

Jeal,  T.  For  love  or  money.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mather,  M.  One  summer  In  between.  (Je  ’67) 
Shepherd.  J.  In  God  we  trust,  all  others  pay 
cash.  (Mr  ’67) 

Yates,  D.  Family  tree.  (D  ’67) 


Fantasies 

Gathome -Hardy,  J.  Chameleon.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Wheelis,  A.  Rlusionless  man.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tanovsky,  V.  S.  No  man’s  time.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Farm  life 

Berry,  W.  Place  on  earth. 
Annual) 

Deal,  B.  Least  one.  (O  ’67) 


(Ja  ’68)  (1967 


Fires 

Judah,  A.  Clown  on  fire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fishermen 

Laxness,  H.  Fish  can  sing.  (Je  ’67) 

French  Canadians 

MacLennan,  H.  Return  of  the  sphinx  (N 
’67) 

Frontier  and  pioneer  life 
West.  J.  Leafy  Rivers.  (D  ’67) 

Future,  Stories  of  the 
Jones,  D.  F.  Colossus.  (Je  ’67) 

Wahlob,  P.  Thirty-first  floor.  (My  ’67) 

Gambling 

Haggard,  W.  Power  house.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gangsters 

Hunter,  E.  Horse’s  head.  (1967  Annual) 
Girl  Scouts 

Glyn,  C.  Unicorn  girl.  (Je  ’67) 

Girls 

Glyn,  C.  Unicorn  girl.  (Je  ’67) 

Holland,  I.  Cecily.  (Je  ’67) 

Perrin,  U.  Ghosts.  (Je  ’67) 

Gothic  romances 

Berckman,  E.  Heir  of  Starvelings.  (D  ’67) 
Calrd,  J.  In  a  glass  darkly.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rhys,  J.  Wide  Sargasso  Sea.  (Ag  ’67) 

Whitney.  P.  A.  SUverhIll.  (N  ’67) 

Great  Britain.  Royal  Navy 
Hale,  J.  Grudge  fight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Guilt 

Becker.  S.  Outcasts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Habe^  H.  Christopher  and  his  father.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Rovlt.  E.  Far  cry.  (S  ’67) 

Shaw,  R.  Man  In  the  glass  booth.  (Ap  ’67) 
High  school  life 

Huntsberiy,  W.  E.  Big  wheels.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hindus 

Mehta.  V.  Delinquent  chacha.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hippies 

Welles,  P.  Babyhip.  (D  ’67) 

Historical  novels 
Arnhem  Battle,  of,  19ii 
Zeno.  Cauldron.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brazil 

Freyre,  G.  Mother  and  son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Egypt 

Hawkes,  J.  King  of  the  two  lands:  the  Phar- 
oah  Akhenaten.  (Mr  ’67) 

England 

Adams.  D.  S.  Price  of  blood.  (Mr  ’67) 
Europe 

Zilinsky,  U.  Before  the  glory  ended.  (O  ’67) 
Great  Britain 

Bryher.  This  January  tale.  (Mr  ’67) 
Forester,  C.  S.  Hornblower  during  the  crisis. 
(Ja  ’6a)  (1967  Annual) 

Turton,  G.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury.  (My  ’67) 
Hungary 

Holland,  C.  Rakdssy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Korean  War,  1950-195S 
Flood,  C.  B.  More  lives  thaa  one.  (My  ’67) 

Mexico 

Trevino,  E.  B.  de.  Fourth  gift.  (Ag  ’67) 


Fathers  and  daughters 
McIntosh,  J.  Thorn  trees.  (Je  ’67) 


Fathers  and  sons 

Dayan.  Y.  Death  had  two  sons. 
(1967  Annual) 

Gold,  H.  Fathers.  (My  ’67) 


(Ja  ’68) 


New  York  ( City) 

Epstein,  S.  Caught  in  that  music.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Poland 

Kuniczak,  W.  S.  Thousand  hour  day,  (Ag 
’67) 
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Home  (Empire) 

Saylor,  C.  Equinox.  (Ag  ’67) 

Spain — Civil  War,  19S6-19S9 
Bates,  R.  Olive  field.  (Je  '67) 

Stalingrad,  Battle  of,  1942-1943 
Kluge.  A.  Battle.  (N  ’67) 

United  States — Colonial  period 
Speare,  E.  G.  Prospering.  (N  ’67) 

United  States — Revolution 
Gerson,  N.  B.  Swamp  fox,  Francis  Marion. 

(Ag  ’67) 

United  States — Civil  War 
Lentz,  P.  Falling  hiUs.  (O  ’67) 


World  War,  1939-1945 
Arnold,  E.  Night  of  watching.  (N  ’67) 
Charles,  G.  Logical  girl.  (O  ’67) 

Cleary.  J.  Long  pursuit.  (0  ’67) 

Elman,  R.  M.  2Mh  day  of  Elul.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gain^ham,  S.  Night  falls  on  the  city.  (O  ’67) 
Griffin,  G.  Operational  necessity.  (O  ’67) 
Hale,  J.  Grudge  fight.  f.Ja  ’G8)  (1967  Annual) 
Hartog.  J.  de.  Captain.  (Mr  ’67) 

Kumczak,  W.  S.  Thousand  hour  day.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kuznetsov,  A.  Babi  Tar.  (Je  ’67) 

Mohrt,  M.  Italian  campaign.  (O  ’67) 

Powell.  A.  Soldier’s  art.  (My  ’67) 

Silberstang,  E.  Nightmare  of  the  dark.  (Je 
67) 

Homosexuality 

Baxt,  G.  Queer  kind  of  death.  (Ag  ’67) 

Braly,  M.  On  the  yard.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Chester,  A.  Exquisite  corpse.  (My  ’67) 

Genet,  J.  Miracle  of  the  rose.  (Ap  ’67) 

Kelly,  M.  Dead  corse.  (Je  ’67) 

J-  Some  gorgeous  accident.  (D 
67) 

Purdy,  J.  Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  works. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Sala.s.  F.  Tattoo  the  wicked  cross.  (N  ’67) 
Smith,  D.  It  ends  with  revelations.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Wideman,  J.  E.  Glance  away.  (D  ’67) 


Horror 

Carter.  A.  Honeybuzzard.  (Ap  ’67) 
Christopher.  J.  Little  people.  (My  ’67) 

Horse  racing 

Francis,  D.  Plying  finish.  (S  ’67) 


Horse  shows 

Stranger.  J.  Breed  of  giants.  (N  ’67) 

Hospitals  and  sanatoriums 
Welch.  D.  Voice  through  a  cloud.  (N  ’67) 

Housing 

Good-bye  to  the  jungle.  (Ag 

bl) 

Van  der  Zee,  J.  Plum  explosion.  (My  ’67) 


Humor 

'^omac.”'(]Sfr-’6‘?)  ^^“<i®“onlum  on  the  Po- 

Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata,  (D  ’67) 

Baron,  A.  btrip  Jack  naked.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bermant.  C.  Ben  preserve  us.  (Mr  ’67) 

De  Vries,  P.  Vale  of  laughter.  (D  ’67) 
Durrell,  L.  Sauve  qui  peut..  (My  ’67) 

WnV"’  w  ,.11^87  Annual) 

^^’ighY’  moonshine 

Garnett,  D.  Ulterior  motives.  (Ap  ’67) 

J- .Chameleon.  (1967  Annual) 
Grenier,  R  Tes  and  back  again.  (Ag  ’67) 

^  Me  ^7)  ^ 

9i  ^  drunlien  Indian. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

G967  Annuual) 

Mutchins.  M.  Unbelievei's  downstairs.  (S  ’67) 
•py'^*i<i’,®-„pr®en  grpw  the  tresses-O.  (My  ’67) 
^horter  Finnegans  wake.  (S  ’67) 
Judah,  A.  Clown  on  fire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kenyon’  M.  Trouble  with  series  three.  (O  ’67) 
Mehta,  V.  Delinquent  chacha.  (Ag  ’67)  ” 
worm  Jacob.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mitchell.  J.  Circle  of  friends.  (O  ’67) 

Mount,  F,  Very  like  a  wh.ale.  (D  ’67) 
Nicolson,  R  Flight  of  steps.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rosen,  N.  Green.  (O  ’67) 

G.  Bride  that  got  away.  (D  ’67) 
Shaip.  M.  In  pious  memory.  (Ag  ’67) 

®^c1^sk'''?M?‘’67" 

Stanford,  D.  Mulligan’s  pirates.  (My  ’67) 


Stevenson.  J.  Sometimes,  but  not  always. 
(O  ’67) 

Theroux.  P.  Waldo.  (S  ’67) 

Tracy.  H.  Men  at  work.  (Mr  ’67) 

Waddell,  M.  Otley  pursued.  (Ag  ’67) 

Weils.  J.  Grim  fairy  tales  for  adults.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Plum  pie.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Purloined  paperweight. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Ajinual) 

Hunting 

Murphy,  R.  Phantom  setter.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hurricanes 

Hersey,  J.  Under  the  eye  of  the  storm.  (My 
’67) 

Impersonations 

Early,  C.  Tigers  are  hungry.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Incest 

Knowler,  J.  Singing  lizard.  (S  ’67) 

Zetterllng,  M.  Night  games.  (Mr  ’67) 

Indians  of  North  America 
Huffaker,  C.  Nobody  loves  a  drunken  Indian. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Wors 

Blackburn,  T.  W.  Good  day  to  die.  (Je  ’67) 
Ulyatt,  K.  North  against  the  Sioux.  (N  ’67) 

Indians,  of  South  America 
Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata.  (D  ’67) 

Inheritance  and  succession 
Simenon,  G.  Old  man  dies.  (S  ’67) 

Insanity 

Findley,  T.  Last  of  the  crazy  people.  (O  ’67) 
Institutional  life 

Bailey,  P.  At  the  Jerusalem.  (S  ’67) 

Reed,  K.  Better  part.  (O  ’6'7) 

International  intrigue 
Bennett,  J.  Ocean  road.  (Mr  ’67) 

Childs,  M.  Taint  of  innocence,  (Je  ’67) 
Clifford,  F.  A1  men  are  lonely  now.  (S  ’67) 
Davis,  D.  S.  Enemy  and  brother.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ellin.  B.  House  of  cards.  (S  ’67) 

Firth,  A.  Tall,  balding,  thirty-five.  (Ag  ’67) 
Freeling,  N.  Dresden  green.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual  ) 

Glaskin,  G.  M.  Man  who  didn’t  count.  (Ag  ’67) 
Harvester.  S.  Treacherous  road.  (My  ’67) 
Jenkins,  G.  Hunter-killer.  lO  ’67) 

Lartdguy,  J.  Bronze  drums.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Loraine.  P.  W.I.L.  One  to  Curtis.  (O  ’67) 
Moore,  R.  Country  team.  (Ag  ’67) 

Raven,  S.  Sabre  squadron.  (S  ’67) 

Uris.  L.  Topaz.  (D  ’67) 

Wallace,  I.  Kot.  (Ag  ’67) 

Interracial  marriages 

Hercules.  F.  I  want  a  black  doll.  (O  ’67) 

Williams,  J.  A.  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Islands 

Wilson,  S.  .lanus  Island.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Jews  and  Jewish  life 
Aaron,  C.  About  us.  (O  ’67) 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  In  the  heart  of  the  seas.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bermant.  C.  Ben  preserve  us.  (Mr  ’67) 
Elman,  R,  M.  28th  day  of  Elul,  (Ag  ’67) 

Caught  in  that  music.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lpngstreet,  S.  Pedlock  &  sons.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mirsky,  M.  Thou  worm  Jacob.  (Ag  ’67) 
Potok.  C.  Chosen.  (Je  ’67) 

Richardson,  A.  Digging  out.  fO  ’67) 

Rossnen  J.  To  the  precipice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rovit,  E.  Far  cry.  (S  ’67) 

Shaw.  R.  Man  in  the  glass  booth.  (Ap  ’67) 
Singer,  I.  B.  Manor.  (D  ’67) 

Jews  in  Australia 
Lurie.  M.  Rappaport  (N  ’67) 

Jews  in  Denmark 

Arnold,  E.  Night  of  watching.  (N  ’67) 

Jews  in  Scotland 

Bermant,  C.  Ben  preserve  us.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jews  in  the  United  States 

younger.  (Je  ’67) 

CrOld,  H.  Fathers.  (My  67) 
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Journalists 

Daley,  R.  Whole  truth.  (Je  ’67) 

F'rayn,  M.  Against  entropy.  (O  ’67) 

Judaism 

Cohen,  A.  A.  Carpenter  years.  (Ap  ’67) 
Jungles  ' 

Becker,  S.  Outcasts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cleary.  J.  Long  pursuit.  (O  ’67) 

Justice 

Lewis,  R.  Michel,  Michel.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  delinquency 
Reed,  K.  Better  part.  (O  ’67) 

Kidnapping 

Hall,  A.  9th  directive.  (Ap  ’67) 

Thomas.  R.  Cast  a  yellow  shadow.  (D  ’67) 
Yanoveky,  V.  S.  No  man’s  time.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annu^) 

Law  and  lawyers 

McCutcheon,  H.  And  the  moon  was  full. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Strindberg.  A.  Scapegoat.  (D  ’67) 

Legends  and  folktales 
Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata.  (D  ’67) 

Letters 

Isherwood,  C.  Meeting  by  the  river.  (Je  ’67) 
Libel  and  slander 

Harris,  J.  Light  cavalry  action.  (Ag  ’67) 
Locality 
Africa 

Barlow,  J.  One  man  in  the  world.  (D  ’67) 
Kayira,  L.  Looming  shadow.  (D  ’67) 

Roussel,  R.  Impressions  of  Africa.  (D  ’67) 
Thomas.  R.  Seersucker  whipsaw.  (S  ’67) 
Trevor,  E  Freebooters.  (D  ’67) 

Africa  (Kenya) 

Beaver,  H.  Rogue  of  the  African  night.  (My 
’67) 

Africa,  East 

Bennett.  J.  Ocean  road.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rand,  J.  S.  Run  for  the  trees.  (My  ’67) 

Africa,  North 

Bowles.  P.  Time  of  friendship.  (O  ’67) 
Hughes,  O.  Beholding  runner.  (My  ’67) 

Africa,  South 

Leroux,  B.  Seven  days  at  the  Silbersteins. 

(N  ’67)  ,  , 

McIntosh,  J.  Thorn  trees.  (Je  67) 

Van  der  Post,  L.  Hunter  and  the  whale.  (D 
’67) 

Alaska 

Curtis,  J.  Kloochman.  (Ap  ’67) 

Mailer,  N.  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  (N  ’67) 

Arabia 

Childs,  M.  Taint  of  innocence.  (Je  ’67) 
Arizona 

Huffaker,  C.  Nobody  loves  a  drunken  Indian. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Asia 

Moore,  R.  Country  team.  (Ag  ’67) 

Asia,  Central 

Tapsell,  R.  P.  Year  of  the  horsetails.  (D  ’67) 
Australia 

Aldridge.  J.  My  brother  Tom.  (S  ’67) 

Astley,  T.  Slow  natives,  (Ja  68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Jones,  P.  Johnny  lost.  (O  ’67) 

Australia  (Melbourne) 

Lurie,  M.  Rappaport.  (N  ’67) 

Australia  ( Queensland) 

Ashe,  G.  Taste  of  treasure.  (Mr  ’67) 

Aitstria 

Galen,  N.  RennlUufer.  (S  ’67) 

Lind.  J  Ergo.  (D  ’67) 

Stern,  R.  M.  Kessler  legacy.  (O  67) 

Austria  (Vienna) 

Brook- Shepherd.  G.  Eferding  diaries.  (A^  ’67) 
Gainham,  S.  Night  falls  on  the  city.  (O  61) 
Holland,  C.  Rakdssy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pickering,  R.  E.  Uncommitted  man.  (O  67) 


Brazil 

Amado,  J.  Shepherds  of  the  night.  (Ap  ’67) 
Freyre,  G.  Mother  and  son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Fish,  R.  L.  Always  kill  a  stranger.  (My  ’67) 
California 

Armstrong,  C.  Lemon  in  the  basket.  (D  ’67) 
Egan,  L.  Nameless  ones.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Redgate,  J.  Killing  season.  (S  67) 

Salas,  F.  Tattoo  the  wicked  cross.  (N  67) 
Stegner,  W.  All  the  little  live  things.  (N  67) 
Van  der  Zee,  J.  Plum  explosion.  (My  67) 

California  (Beverly  Hills) 

Gordon,  M.  Undercover  cat  prowls  again. 
(Mr  ’67) 

California  (San  Francisco) 

Adams.  A.  Careless  love  (D  ’67)  , 

Lamott,  .K.  Bastille  day  parade.  (Je  67) 
Mathes,  W.  Minotaur,  Minotaur.  (N  ’67) 
Moon,  D.  King  diaries.  (S  ’67) 

Canada 

MacLennan,  H.  Return  of  the  sphinx.  (N 
’67) 

Canada  ( Ontario) 

Findley,  T.  Last  of  the  crazy  people.  (O  ’67) 
Canada  ( Quebec,  Province) 

Blais,  M.  C.  Day  is  dark;  and.  Three  travel¬ 
ers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Canada,  Northern 

Bodsworth,  F.  Sparrow’s  fall.  (N  ’67) 
Caribbean  area 

Abrahams,  P.  This  island,  now.  (N  ’67) 
Edelman,  M.  Shark  Island.  (N  67) 

Naipaul.  V.  S.  Mimic  men.  (D  67) 

Central  America 

Murphy,  J.  Gunrunners.  (My  ’67) 

China 

Gulik,  R.  van.  Murder  in  Canton.  (O  ’67) 
Coloraao 

Kisling,  J.  Crow  flies  crooked.  (My  ’67) 

Corsica 

Welcome.  J.  Wanted  for  killing.  (My  ’67) 
Cuba 

Desnoes,  E.  Inconsolable  memories.  (O  ’67) 
Uris,  L.  Topaz.  (D  ’67) 

Czechoslovakia 

Mhacko,  L.  Taste  of  power.  (O  ’67) 

Egypt 

Harvester,  S.  Treacherous  road.  (My  ’67) 
Hawkes,  J.  King  of  the  two^  lands:  the 
Pharaoh  Akhenaten.  (Mr  67) 

England 

Adams,  D.  S.  Price  of  blood.  (Mr, ’67) 

Aird,  C.  Religious  body.  (Ap  67) 

Bingham,  J.  Fragment  of  tear.  (Ap  67) 
Clifford,  F.  All  men  are  lonely,  now.  (S  67 
Davies,  L.  P.  Who  is  Lewis  Pinder?  (Mr 
^67 ) 

Devine.  D.  M.  Devil  at  your  elbow.  (My  ’67) 
Dickens,  C.  Oliver  Twist;  ed.  by  Kathleen 
Tillotson.  (D  ’67) 

Eden,  D.  Wlnterwqod.  (S  67) 

Elliott,  J.  Godmother.  (Je  67) 

Everett,  P.  Fetch  (Ap  ’67) 

Glyn,  C.  Unicorn  girl.  (Je  67) 

Gooding,  J.  People  of  Providence  Street.  (N 

Hartenfels,  J.  Lazarus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hinde,  T.  Games  of  chajice.  (S  ’67) 

Holland,  I.  Cecily.  (Je  ’67) 

Jeal,  T.  For  love  or  money.  (Ag  67) 

Kelly,  M.  Dead  corse.  (Je  ’67) 

Knowler,  J.  Singing  lizard.  (S  ’67) 

Loughran.  P.  Train  Hde.  (O  67) 

Maugham,  R.  Green  shade.  (My  67) 

Mount,  F.  Very  like  a  whale.  (D  67) 

Peters,  L.  Riot  ’71.  (Ag  ’67) 

Powell,  A.  Soldier’s  art.  (My  67) 

Priestley,  J.  B.  It’s  an  old  country.  (Ag  67) 
Prior.  A.  Operators.  (My  ’67) 

Purser.  P.  Twentymen.  (Ag  67) 

Read,  Miss.  Market  square.  (Ag  67) 

Selmark,  G.  Bride  that  got  away.  (D  67) 
Sinclair,  A.  Gog.  (N  ’67) 

Skirrow,  D.  It  won’t  get  you  anywhere.  (Mr 
’67) 
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Smith,  D.  It  ends  with  revelations.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Townsend,  J.  E..  Good-bye  to  the  jungle. 
(Ag  67) 

White,  J.  Quarry.  (O  ’67) 

Purloined  paperweight.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Woods,  S.  Let’s  choose  executors.  (S  ’67) 


England  (provincial  and  rural) 

Bragg.  M.  Second  inheritance.  (O  ’67) 
Carter,  A.  Honeybuzzard.  (Ap  ’67) 

Charles,  G.  Logical  girl.  (O  ’67) 

Flemli^,  J.  Midnight  hag.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Fleming,  J.  No  bones  about  it.  (N  ’67) 
Golding,  W.  Pyramid.  (D  ’67) 

Grierson,  E.  Crime  of  one’s  own.  (D  ’67) 
Moyes.  P,  Murder  fantastical.  (D  ’67) 
Stranger,  J.  Breed  of  giants.  (N  ’67) 


England  (Devonshire) 

Bryher.  This  January  tale.  (Mr  ’67) 
Belderfield,  R.  F.  Horseman  riding  by.  (D 
67) 


England  ( Gloucestershire) 

Belvmg,  M.  SmUing  the  boy  feU  dead.  (My 
67) 


England  (Lancashire) 

Hastings,  M.  Cork  on  location.  (D  ’67) 

England  (London) 

-A-thill,  D.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bermant  C.  Diaiy  of  an  old  man.  (Ag  ’67) 

liepeat  the  instructions.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Braithwaite,  E.  R.  Choice  of  straws.  (Ag  ’67) 
Butler,  G.  Nameless  coffin.  (My  ’67) 

Christie.  A.  Third  girl.  iN  ’67) 

Clark,  W.  Number  10.  (My  ’67) 

Cotterell,  G.  Go,  said  the  bird.  (Mr  ’67) 
Drabble.  M.  Jerusalem  the  golden.  (S  ’67) 
Dunn,  N.  Poor  cow.  (D  ’67) 

Frayn,  M.  Against  entropy.  (O  ’67) 

George.  E.  I  can  see  you  but  you  can’t  see 
me.  (Je  ’67) 

Graham,  W.  Take  my  life.  (Ap  ’67) 
Haggard,  W.  Power  house.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hall,  A.  Frost.  (Je  ’67) 

Harris,  J.  Light  cavalry  action.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hastings,  M.  Cork  on  location.  (D  ’67) 
James,  P.  D.  Mind  to  murder.  (Je  ’67) 

Biasent  of  Dominick  Shapiro.  (Ap 
d7) 

^°(ifr’’6?)'  museum  is  falling  down. 

Mehta,  V.  Delinquent  chacha.  (Ag  ’67) 
Naipaul.  V.  S.  Mimic  men.  (D  ’67) 
hioone,  J.  Man  with  the  chocolate  egg.  (N 

Sansorn,  W.  Goodbye.  (My  ’67) 

Sims,  G.  Sleep  no  more.  (Mr  ’67) 
Swlnnerton,  F.  Sanctuary.  (S  '67) 
irevor,  W.  Love  department.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wuson,  A.  No  laughing  matter.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 


England  (Oxford) 

Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Aylwins.  (My  ’67) 

England  (Somerset) 

Household,  G.  Courtesy  of  death.  (Je  ’67) 
England  ( F orkshire  ) 

B^yland,  S.  Green  grow  the  tresses- O.  (My 


Erance  (Paris) 

Baron,  A.  Strip  Jack  naked.  (Ag  ’67) 

Blais,  M.  C.  Day  is  dark;  and.  Three 
travelers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Burnett,  H.  Boarders  in  the  Rue  Madame. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Cadell,  E.  Corner  shop.  (O  ’67) 

Daley,  R.  WTiole  tnith.  (Je  ’67) 

Deighton,  L.  Expensive  place  to  die.  (Ag  ’67) 
Dorian,  M.  Ride  on  the  MUky  Way.  (Je  ’67) 
Eqa  de  Quelroz,  J.  M.  de.  City  &  the  moun¬ 
tains.  (O  ’67) 

Hebden,  M.  Eyewitness.  (Je  ’67) 

Lanham,  E.  Paste-pot  man.  (S  ’67) 

Simenon,  G.  Cat.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Simenon.  G.  Old  man  dies.  (S  ’67) 

Torn,  D.  Diplomatic  cover.  (Mr  ’67) 
Travers,  H.  Madame  Aubry  and  the  police. 
(Ag  ’67) 

France  (Riviera) 

Barrett,  M.  E.  Castle  Ugly.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mohrt,  M.  Italian  campaign.  (O  ’67) 
Stanford,  D.  Mulligan’s  pirates.  (My  ’67) 

Germany 

Firth,  A.  Tall,  balding,  thirty- five.  (Ag  ’67) 
Habe,  H.  Christopher  and  his  father.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jaeger,  H.  Fortress.  (My  ’67) 

Mykle,  A.  Rubicon.  (Je  ’67) 

Raven,  S.  Sabre  squadron.  (S  ’67) 

Redgate.  J.  Killing  season.  (S  ’67) 
Silberstang,  B.  Nightmare  of  the  dark.  (Je 
’67) 

Yurasov,  V.  Parallax.  (My  ’67) 

Germany  (Berlin) 

Johnson,  U.  Two  views.  (Mr  ’67) 


Germany  (Federal  Repuhlic) 

Johnson,  U.  Third  book  about  Achim.  (Ag 
_  67) 

Kirst,  H.  H.  Brothers  in  arms.  (Ag  ’67) 


Germany  (Heidelberg) 

Hmiter,  J.  D.  One  of  us  works  for  them. 

Greece 

Bowen,  J.  World  elsewhere.  (Ap  ’67) 
Davis,  D.  S.  Enemy  and  brother.  (Ag  ’67) 
Williams,  W.  Trojans.  (Mr  ’67) 


(Je 


Hawaiian  Islands 

Murphy,  R.  Certain  island.  (My  ’67) 


Hong  Kong 

Tregaskis,  R.  China  bomb.  (D  ’67) 


Hungary 

l^man,  R.  M.  28th  day  of  Elul.  (Ag  ’67) 
Holland,  C.  Rakbssy.  (Mr  ’67) 


Iceland 

Laxness,  H.  Fish  can  sing.  (Je  ’67) 


Illinois 

Kenyon,  M.  Trouble  with  series  three.  (O  ’67) 


Plagemann, 
Purdy,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Illinois  ( Chicago ) 

B.  Heart  of  silence.  (Je  ’67) 
Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  works. 


Halls.  G.  Cats  of  Benares.  (D  ’67) 
IsheiTvood,  C.  Meeting  by  the  river.  (Je  ’67) 
Judah,  A.  Clown  on  fire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Narayan,  R.  K.  Vendor  of  sweets.  (Ag  ’67) 
^tndiA  ^((^^^67)^^"  from  modern 


Frankau,  P. 
Freeling.  N. 

Annual) 
McGurk.  S. 
Zillnsky,  U. 


Europe 

(Wer  the  mountains.  (My  ’67) 
Dresden  green.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Denmark  bus.  (Mr  ’67) 

Before  the  glory  ended.  (O  ’67) 


Indiana 

^^(^*lf^'(Mr'  ’67)*^*^^  trust,  all  others  pa.v 
Indonesia 

Cleary,  J,  Long  pursuit.  (O  ’67) 


(A 


France 

Berg,  J.^de.  Image.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ellin,  S.  House  of  cards.  (S  ’67) 

Garnett,  D.  Ulterior  motives.  (An  ’67) 
Genet,  J.  Miracle  of  the  rose.  (Ap  ’67) 
Woman  with  the  little  fox 
d7) 

Lewis,  R.  Michel.  Michel.  (N  ’67) 

Mallet- Jor^,  F.  Signs  and  wonders.  (O  ’6 
lights  are  blue.  (O  ’6 
Mykle,  A.  Rubicon.  (Je  ’67)  ' 

Salter,  J.  Sport  and  a  pastime.  (Je  ’67) 

France  (provincial  and  rural) 

Gascar,  P.  Best  years.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pinget,  R.  Inquisitory.  (My  ’67) 


ireiana 


T  ■  Bittle  people.  (My  ’67) 
Bangrishe,  go  down.  (My  ’67) 
MacMahon,  B.  .Honey  spike  (My  ’67) 


Ireland  (Dublin) 

White,  T.  de  V,  Lucifer  falling.  (S  ’67) 

Islands  of  the  Aegean  (Greece) 

spy-  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 


^1l967’  iSnualT“" 

murder.  (Mr  *67) 

tonaw,  R.  Man  in  the  glass  booth.  (Ap  '67) 
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Italy 

Bingham,  J.  Fragment  of  fear.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ceccherini.  S.  Transfer.  (Ap  67) 

Italy  (Rome) 

CSspedes,  A.  de.  liemorse.  (My  ’67) 

Glanville,  B.  Roman  marriage.  (Je  67) 

Italy  (Venice) 

Eden.  D.  WInterwood.  (S  ’67) 

Rovit,  E.  Far  cry.  (S  ’67) 

Jamaica 

Jones,  J.  Go  to  the  widow-maker.  (Je  ’67) 
Rhys.  J.  Wide  Sargasso  Sea.  (Ag  67) 

Japan 

Roberts,  J.  H.  February  plan.  (My  ’67) 

Wynd.  O.  WaJk  softly,  men  praying.  (S  67) 

Kentucky 

Berry,  W.  Place  on  earth.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

annual) 

Laos 

Lartdguy.  J.  Bronze  drums.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Lebanon 

Stewart,  M.  Gabriel  hounds.  (D  ’67) 

Long  Island 

Barrett  M.  E.  Castle  JJgl^y.  (Mr  ’67) 
Buckley,  F.  R.  Eye  of  the  hurricane.  (Je  67) 
Maloney,  R.  Great  Bonacker  whisky  war. 
(My  ’67) 

Louisiana  (New  Orleans) 

Stone.  R.  Hall  of  mirrom.  (N  ’67) 

Yates,  D.  Family  tree.  (D  67) 

Massachusetts  ( Boston) 

Mirsky,  M.  Thou  worm  Jacob.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rolling  B.  Danger  song.  (1967  Annual) 
Wells,  T.  Matter  of  loye  €in.d  death.  (Mr 
’67) 

Massachusetts  ( Stockbridye) 

Speare,  E.  G.  Prospering.  (N  ’67) 

Mexico 

t^Iq  srAVYifi.nn.  S.  Hcstrt  of  silonc©,  (Jo 
Romero,  J.  R.  Futile  life  of  Pito  Perez.  (My 

Trevino,  E.  B.  de.  Fourth  gift.  (Ag  ’67) 

Missouri 

Barrett,  W.  E.  Glory  tent.  (S  ’67) 

Moon 

Heinlein  R.  A.  Moon  is  a  harsh  mistress. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Netherlands 

Wolkers,  J.  Rose  of  flesh.  (Je  ’67) 

Nevada 

Blackburn,  T.  W.  Good  day  to  die.  (Je  ’67) 
New  CrUinea 

Lindall.  E.  Time  too  soon.  (O  ’67) 

Williams,  M.  Far  side  of  the  sky.  (Ag  67) 

New  Orleans 

Felbleman,  P.  S.  Strangers  and  graves.  (Mr 
’67) 

New  York  (City) 

Auchincloss.  L.  ’T^es  of  Mar^atten.  (Je  ’67) 
Baxt  G.  Queer  kind  of  death.  (Ag  oil 
Bern'ays,  A.  Pinidence,  Indeed.  (Mr  67) 
Blechman,  B.  Maybe.  (Ag  67)  , 

Burke,  K.  Towards  a  better  life.  (Mr  b/) 
Charyn,  J.  Min  wlip  grew  you^-,  67) 
Chester.  A.  Exquisite  corpse.  (My  bv) 
Crittenden,  J.  Balloons  are  available.  (Ap 

Cu*Hey,  T.  Nowhere  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Gil^^-t,  E.  Beautiful  life.  (Ap  ’67) 

TTpmiles  F.  I  want  a  black  dou.  (O  67) 
Hudson,  H.  Meyer  Meyer.  (My  ’67) 

Hunter,  E.  Horse’s  head. 

Hunter,  E.  Paper  dragon.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Tackson  C.  Second-hand  life.  (O  ’67) 
^ufman,  S.  Diary  of  a  mad  housewife.  (S 

Lathen.  E.  Death  shall  overcome  (Mr  ’67) 
Levin,  I.  Rosetnary  s  baby.  (Je  67) 

Liben  M.  Justice  hunger.  (Je  67) 
Longstreet  S.  Pedlock  &  sons.  (Mr  6'7) 
Marfin,  J.  Leopard  at  Maytime.  Ap  67) 
Mitchell,  J.  ^  Circle  of  friends  (0„ 
O’Hara,  J.  Instrument.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An 

nuaJ) 


Pease,  R.  Associate  professor.  (S  ’67) 

Potok,  C.  Chosen.  (Je  ’6'7) 

Potts,  J.  Footsteps  on  the  stairs.  (My  67) 
Queen.  E.  Face  to  face.  (S  ’67) 

Redfield.  M.  Country  of  love.  (Mr  67) 

Rosen.  N.  Green.  (O  ’67) 

Roth,  H.  Button,  button.  (Je  67) 

Shaw,  R.  Man  in  the  glass  booth.  (Ap  67) 
Stern,  D.  After  the  war.  (Je  ’,67) 

Weatherby,  W.  J.  Out  of  hiding.  (Je  67) 
Weidman,  J.  Other  people’s  money.  (Ag  67) 

New  York  (City)  (Greenwich  Village) 
Lockridge'.  R.  Murder  for  art’s  sake.  (Je  ’67) 
Wilson,  E.  Galahad  [and]  I  thought  of  Daisy. 
(Ag  ’67) 

New  York  (City)  (Harlem) 

Himes,  C.  Run  man  run.  (Mr  ’67) 

Horwitz,  J.  W.A.S.P.  (D  ’67)  .  ,, 

Lipsyte,  R.  Contender.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 
Neugeboren,  J.  Big  man.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  York  (City)  (Washington  Heights) 
Speicher,  J.  Looking  for  Baby  Paradise. 
(Ag  ’67) 

New  York  (State) 

Birmingham,  S.  Fast  start,  fast  flnish.  (Je  ’67) 
Fox,  P.  Poor  George.  (Je  ’67) 

Gardner,  J.  Resurrection.  (Ag  ’6'7) 

Rossnor,  J.  To  tlie  precipice.  (Mr  67) 

Ohio 

West,  J.  Leafy  Rivers.  (D  ’6'7) 

Wilder,  T.  Eighth  day.  (Je  ’67) 

Ohio  (Cleveland) 

Gold,  H.  Fathers.  (My  ’67) 

Oklahoma 

Hinton,  S.  E.  Outsiders.  (Ag  ’67) 

Outer  space 

Biggie,  L.  Watchers  of  the  dark.  (Mr  ’67) 
Pennsylvania 

Buck,  P.  S.  Time  is  noon.  (Je  ’67) 

Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh) 

McMlchael.  R.  D.  Journal  of  David  Q.  Uttla. 
(S  ’67) 

Peru 

Hopkins,  J.  Attempt.  (D  ’67) 

Poland 

Gombrowicz,  E.  Pornografla.  (Ag  ’67) 

Singer,  I.  B.  Manor.  (D  ’67) 

Portugal 

Ega  de  Queiroz.  J.  M.  de.  City  &  the  moun¬ 
tains.  (O  ’67)  ,  ,  J.  ir\ 

Pish,  R.  L.  Hochmann  miniatures.  (O  67) 

Rumania  (Bucharest) 

Dorian,  M.  Ride  on  the  Milky  Way.  (Je  ’67) 
Russia 

Early.  C.  Tigers  are  hungry.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  _  ,, 

Yurasov,  V.  Parallax.  (My  67) 

Russia  (Leningrad) 

Chukovskaya,  L.  Deserted  house.  (D  ’67) 
Russia  ( M oscow ) 

Bulgakov,  M.  Master  and  Margarita;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Mirra  Ginsburg.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  ,,  ^  „ 

Bulgakov,  M.  Master  and  Margarita;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Michael  Glenny.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Russia  (Stalingrad) 

Kluge,  A.  Battle.  (N  ’67) 

Scotland 

Bermant,  C.  Ben  presep-e  us.  (Mr  ’67) 
Caird.  J.  In  a  glass  darkly.  (Mr  67) 
lilurr8.y.  A.  End  of  8oni6 thing  nic©,  (O 

*  67 ) 

WUkinson,  R.  Big  still.  (Ag  ’67) 

Scotland  (Glasgow) 

Nicolson,  R.  Flight  of  steps.  (Ag  ’67) 

South  America 
Ely,  D.  Tour.  (Je  ’67) 

South  Carolina 

Pox,  W.  P.  Moonshine  light,  moonshine  bright. 
(T)  ' 67^ 

Gcrson,  N.  B.  Sw3<mp  fox*  ErSiUcis  3iJ3>rioii. 
(Ag  ’67) 
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Fi  ct  i  0  n — Locality — Continued 
Spain 

Bates,  R.  Olive  field.  (Je  ’67) 

Peyj’eman,  P.  S.  Strangers  and  graves.  (Mr 
t>/ } 

Caper  of  the  golden  bulls. 
Owen,  W.  There  goes  Davey  Cohen.  (Ap  ’67) 
Sweden 

Strindberg,  A.  Scapegoat.  (D  ’67) 

Zetterhng,  M.  Night  games.  (Mr  ’67) 

Switzerland 

^^rmuS)  hungry.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Mills,  H.  In  pursuit  of  evil.  (Je  ’67) 
Tennessee 

Haas.  B  Last  valley.  (My  ’67) 

Marshall.  C.  Christy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Texas 

Lanham,  B.  Paste-pot  man.  (S  ’67) 

Texas  (Dallas) 

Mailer,  N.  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  (N  ’67) 
Thailand 

Blackj)  G.  Wind  of  death.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 
Hall,  A.  9th  directive.  (Ap  ’67) 

Trinidad 

hy  the  river.  (N  ’67) 
Lovelace,  E.  While  gods  are  falling.  (D  ’67) 

Turkey  ( Istanbul) 

Rosten,  L.  Most  private  intrigue.  (Je  ’67) 
Ukraine 

Kuznetsov,  A  Babi  Yar.  (Je  ’67) 

United  States 

^our^jahy.  V.  Man  who  knew  Kennedy.  (Ap 

Charyn,  J.  Going  to  Jerusalem.  (D  ’67) 
Frankau,  P.  Over  the  mountains.  (My  ’67) 
Hwitsberry,  W.  E.  Big  wheels.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Jones.  J.  Go  to  the  widow-maker.  (Je  ’67) 
McC^l,  A.  Operation  Delta.  (Mr  ’67) 
Murph:^  5-  Bhantorn  setter.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rovit.  E.  Par  cry.  (S  ’67)  ^  ’ 

Walton,  S.  No  transfer.  (D  ’67) 

United  States  (eastern) 

Wideman,  J.  E.  Glance  away.  (D  ’67) 

United  States  ( middlewestern) 

Baird,  T.  Finding  out.  (D  ’67) 

Moms  W  In  orbit.  (Ap  ’67) 

Roth,  P.  When  she  was  good.  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States  (southern) 

Burrpway.  J.  Eyes.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wilkinson,  S.  Killing  frost.  (D  ’67) 

United  States  (southwestern) 

Newman,  R.  Corbie.  (My  ’67) 

United  States  (western) 
h'ecker.  W.  To  be  a  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Flynn,  R.  North  to  yesterday.  (O  ’67) 

Vermont 

MaJher,  M.  One  summer  in  between.  (Je  ’67) 

O  Hara.  J.  Instrument.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Vietnam 

Kolpacoff,  V.  Prisoners  of  Qual  Dong.  (D  ’67) 
Virginia 

Bennett,  H.  Wilderness  of  vines.  (D  ’67) 

Wales 

Davies,  R.  Chosen  one.  (O  ’67) 

Man  With  the  talents.  (1967  Annual) 

®  .grrow,  D.  It  won  t  get  you  anywhere.  (Mr 

Washington,  D.C, 

V&^G.  VS?i'ngto,r'':S^  C.'^Yjr-’6^P 

"^’6i?''(19S-7  «^ht.  (Ja 

Woolfolk,  W.  Opinion  of  the  court.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wyoming 

Ulyatt,  K.  North  against  the  Sioux.  (N  ’67) 
Yemen 

Harvester,  S.  Treacherous  road.  (My  ’67) 


Yugoslavia  (Belgrade) 

Kog,  E.  Names.  (D  ’67) 

Loneliness 

Kennaway,  J.  Some  gorgeous  acldent.  (D  ’67) 
Love  stories 

Aldridge,  J.  My  brother  Tom.  (S  ’67) 

Athlll.  D.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Brook-Shepherd.  G.  Bferdlng  diaries.  (Ag 
’67) 

Burke,  K.  Towards  a  better  life.  (Mr  ’67) 
CadeU,  E. ,  Comer  shop.  (O  ’67) 

Dorian,  M.  Ride  on  the  Milky  Way.  (Je  ’67) 
Epstein,  S.  Caught  in  that  music.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Frankau,  P.  Over  the  mountains.  (My  ’67) 
Graham,  W.  Walking,  stick.  (S  ’67) 

Higgins,  A.  Langrishe,  go  down.  (My  ’67) 
Jones,  J.  Go  to  the  widow-maker.  (Je  ’67) 
Jones,  M.  John  and  Mary.  (My  ’67) 

Maugham,  R.  Green  shade.  (My  ’67) 

Redfleld.  M.  Country  of  love.  (Mr  ’67) 
Salter,  J.  Sport  and  a  pastime.  (Je  ’67) 
Smith,  D.  It  ends  with  revelations.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Spencer,  B.  No  place  for  an  angel.  (D  ’67) 
Wilson  S  Janus  Island.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Man,  Primitive 

Tapsell,  R  P.  Tear  of  the  horsetails.  (D  ’67) 
Williams,  M.  Far  side  of  the  sky.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marriage 

Bawden,  N.  Woman  of  mv  age.  (O  ’67) 
Bemays.  A.  Prudence,  Indeed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Curley,  T.  Nowhere  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Daley,  R.  While  truth.  (Je  ’67) 

Box,  P  Poor  George.  (Je  ’67) 

Dianville,  B  Roman  marriage.  (Je  ’67) 
G^oldman,  W.  Thing  of  it  is.  .  .  .  (Ag  ’67) 
Mersey,  J.  Under  the  eye  of  the  storm.  (My 

■Kelley,  W.  M.  Dem.  (D  ’67) 

(Mr’  ’W)  museum  is  falling  down. 

Owen,  W.  'There  goes  Davey  Cohen.  (Ap  ’67) 
Quin,  A.  Three.  (Mr  ’67)  '  g 

RossneJ-,  J,  To  the  preciplca  (Mr  ’67) 
Sansom,  W.  Goodbye.  (My  ’67) 

’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Spencer,  H  No  place  for  an  angel.  (D  ’67) 
Woolfolk.  W.  Opinion  of  the  court.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marriage,  Companionate 
^^1967  Anmml^*^®  revelations.  (Ja  ’68) 

Mental  illness 

^^(igT’f’Anhua™™®^  ^  dormouse.  (Ja  ’68) 

Middle  age 

Bawden,  N.  Woman  of  my  age.  (O  ’67) 

Middle  classes 

Drabble.  M.  Jerusalem  the  golden.  (S  ’67) 
Migrant  labor 

Oates,  J.  c.  Garden  of  earthly  delights.  (N 

Military  occupation 
Kuznetsov,  A.  Babi  Tar.  (Je  ’67) 

M  Isslons 

Speare,  B.  G.  Prospering.  (N  ’67) 

Monks 

Isherwood,  C.  Meeting  by  the  river.  (Je  ’67) 
Mothers  and  daughters 

^;f8i"^19f7'  A^nS)"  (Ja 

Richardson,  A.  Digging  out.  (O  ’67) 

Mothers  and  sons 
A^nSf  Tipstaff.  (Ja 

Preyre,  G.  Slother  and  son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moving  picture  plays 
Zetterling.  M.  Night  games.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moving  pictures 

^  AnnSkl)®"  ^‘^^(^asy  business.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
shade.  (My  ’67) 

Williams,  W.  Trojans.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Murder 

Berg-er,  T.  Killing  time.  (N  ’67 
Baithw^te,  E.  R.  Choice  of  straws.  (Ag  ’67) 
Butler,  G.  Nameless  coffin.  (My  ’67) 

I^elving,  M.  Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead.  (My 
67) 

Egan,  L.  Nameless  ones.  (Ja  ’6SJ  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Findley,  T.  Last  of  the  crazy  people.  (O  ’67) 
^  (Je  ^7)  could  get  killed  that  way. 

Horwitz,  J.  W.A.S.P.  (D  ’67) 

Household,  G.  Courtesy  of  death.  (Je  ’67) 
Hyland,  S.  Green  grow  the  tresses-O.  (My  ’67) 
James,  P.  D.  Mind  to  murder.  (Je  ’67) 
Klinger  H.  Lust  for  murder.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mills,  H.  In  pursuit  of  evil.  (Je  ’67) 

Pepl,  J.  Crucifixion  of  Pete  McCabe.  (N  ’67) 
Peters,  E.  Black  is  the  colour  of  my  true- 
love’s  heart.  (N  ’67) 

Potts,  J.  Footsteps  on  the  stairs.  (My  ’67) 
Stern,  R.  M.  Kessler  legacy,  (O  '671 
Travers,  H.  Madame  Aubry  and  the  police. 
(Ag  ’67) 

WellS’  T.  Matter  of  Iovr  and  death.  (Mr 
67 ) 

Wilder,  T.  Eighth  day.  (Je  ’67) 

Mystery  and  detective  stories 
Aird,  C.  Religious  body.  (Ap  ’67) 
Armstrong,  C.  Gift  shop.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ashe,  G.  Taste  of  treasure.  (Mr  ’67) 

Baxt,  G.  Queer  kind  of  death.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brean,  H.  Traces  of  Merrilee.  (Mr  ’67) 
Butler,  G.  Nameless  coffin.  (My  ’(57) 

Caidin,  M.  Devil  take  all.  (Mr  ’67) 

Calrd,  J.  In  a  glass  darkly.  (Mr  ’67) 

Christie,  A.  Third  girl.  (N  ’67) 

Cross,  A.  James  Joyce  murder.  (Ag  ’67) 
Devine,  D.  M.  Devil  at  your  elbow.  (My  ’67) 
Egan.  L  Nameless  ones.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Fish,  R.  L.  Always  kill  a  stranger.  (My  ’67) 
Fish,  R.  L.  Hochmann  miniatures.  (O  ’67) 
Fleming,  J.  Midnight  hag.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Fleming,  J.  No  bones  about  it.  (N  ’67) 

Garve.  A.  Very  quiet  place.  (O  ’67) 

Gordon,  M.  Undercover  cat  prowls  again, 
(Mr  ’67) 

Graham,  W.  Take  my  life,  (Ap  ’67) 

Grierson,  E,  Crime  of  one’s  own.  (D  ’67) 
Gullk,  R.  van.  Murder  in  Canton.  (O  ’67) 
Haggard,  W.  Power  house.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hastings,  M.  Cork  on  location.  (D  ’67) 

James,  P.  D.  Mind  to  murder  (Je  ’67) 
Kemelman,  H.  Nine  mile  walk.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
A.nnual) 

Kirst,  H.  H.  Brothers  in  arms.  (Ag  ’67) 
Klinger.  H.  Lust  for  murder.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lathen  E.  Death  shall  overcome.  (Mr  '67' 
Lockridge,  R.  Murder  for  aH’s  sake.  (.Te  ’67) 
McCutcheon,  H.  And  the  moon  was  full.  (,Ia 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

McGurk,  S.  Denmark  bus.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moyes,  P.  Murder  fantastical.  (D  ’67) 

Peters,  E.  Black  is  the  colour  of  my  true- 
love’s  heart.  (N  ’67) 

Peters,  L.  Riot  ’71.  (Ag  ’67) 

Potts,  J.  Footsteps  on  the  stairs.  (My  ’67) 
Queen,  E.  Face  to  face.  (S  ’67) 

Roth.  H.  Button,  button.  (Je  ’67) 

Selmark,  G.  Bride  that  got  away.  (D  ’67) 
Thomas.  R.  Cast  a  yellow  shadow.  (D  ’67) 
Waddell,  M.  Otley  pursued.  (Ag  ’67) 

WahlfiS,  P.  Thirlw-flrst  floor.  (My  ’67) 
Walnwrlght,  J.  Crystallised  carbon  pig.  (My 
’67) 

Wells,  T.  Matter  of  love  and  death.  (Mr 
’67) 

Wilkinson,  R.  Big  still.  (Ag  ’67) 

Woods,  S.  Let’s  choose  executors.  (S  ’67) 


Mythology,  Classical 

Ayrton,  M.  Maze  maker.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Bowen,  J.  World  elsewhere.  (Ap  ’67) 


Northmen 

Adams,  D.  S.  Price  of  blood.  (Mr  ’67) 
Nuclear  submarines 
See  Fiction — Atomic  submarines 
Nuns 

Aird.  C.  Religious  body.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rooney,  F.  Shadow  of  God.  (D  ’67) 

Old  age 

Bailey,  P.  At  the  Jerusalem.  (S  ’67) 
Bermant,  C.  Diary  of  an  old  man.  (Ag  ’67) 
Cowley,  J.  Nest  in  a  falling  tree.  (O  ’67) 
Nieolson,  R.  Plight  of  steps.  (Ag  ’67) 
Slmenon.  G.  Cat  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Svevo,  I.  Short  sentimental  journey,  and 
other  stories.  (.Te  ’67) 

Swinnerton,  P  Sanctuary.  (S  ’67) 

Wilkinson,  S.  Killing  frost.  (D  ’67) 

Orphans 

Dickens,  C.  Oliver  Twist;  ed.  by  Kathleen 
'rillotson.  (D  ’67) 

Parables 

Borges,  J.  L.  Personal  anthology.  (Je  ’67) 
Cohen,  A.  A.  Carpenter  years.  (Ap  ’67) 
Konlngsberger,  H.  Revolutionary.  (N  ’67) 

Parodies 

Hall,  A.  Frost.  (Je  ’67) 

Wells,  J.  Grim  fairy  tales  for  adults.  (Ja  ’68) 
(19(j7  Annual) 


Paternity 

Yates,  D.  Family  tree.  (D  ’67) 

Peace 

Anderson,  W.  C.  Pandemonium  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  (Mr  ’67) 


Personality,  Disorders  of 
Jaeger,  H.  Fortress.  (My  ’67) 

Loughran,  P.  Train  ride.  (O  ’67) 

Marshall,  P.  Excluded  from  the  cemetery. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Mathes,  W.  Minotaur,  Minotaur.  (N  ’67) 
Moon,  D.  King  diaries.  (S  ’67) 

Wilson,  S.  Janus  Island.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Philosophical  stories 

Blais,  M.  C.  Day  is  dark;  and.  Three 
travelers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dutourd,  J.  Horrors  of  love.  (S  ’67) 

Elkin.  S.  Bad  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Gardner,  J.  Resurrection.  (Ag  ’67) 

Laxness,  H  Fish  can  sing.  (Je  ’67) 

Lind,  J.  Ergo.  (D  ’67) 

Naipaul,  V.  S.  Mimic  men.  (D  ’67) 

Rovit.  E.  Far  cry.  (S  ’67) 

Whitehill,  J.  Precious  little.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wolkers,  J.  Rose  of  flesh.  (Je  ’67) 


Physically  handicapped 
Graham.  W.  Walking  stick.  (S  ’67) 


Physicians 

Hersey,  J.  Under  the  eye  of  the  storm. 
’67) 

Picaresque  novels 
Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata.  (D  ’67) 

Baron,  A.  Strip  Jack  naked.  (Ag  ’67) 
Beaver,  H.  Rogue  of  the  African  night. 
’67) 

Crittenden,  J.  Balloons  are  available. 
’67) 

Herrick.  W.  Itinerant.  (O  ’67) 

Hopkins,  J.  Attempt.  (D  ’67) 

Hughes,  O.  Beholding  runner.  (My  ’67) 
Romero,  J.  R.  Futile  life  of  Pito  Perez. 
’67  ) 

Sinclair,  A.  Gog.  (N  ’67) 


(My 


(My 

(Ap 


(My 


Pilgrims  and  pilgrimages 
Sinclair,  A.  Gog.  (N  ’67) 


Narcotic  habit 

Wldeman,  J.  E.  Glance  away.  (D  ’67) 

National  socialism 
Galen.  N.  Renniaufer.  (S  ’67) 

Kuznetsov,  A.  Babi  Yar.  (.Te  ’67) 

Negroes 

Bennett,  H.  Wilderness  of  vines.  (D  ’67) 
Hartenfels.  J.  Lazarus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annua" 
Llpsyte.  R.  Contender.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Polite.  C  H.  Flagellants.  (S  ’67) 

Rollins,  B.  Danger  song.  (1967  Annual) 
Wideman,  J.  E.  Glance  away.  (D  ’67) 

Williams,  J.  A.  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Politics 

Abrahams,  P.  This  Island,  now.  (N  ’67) 
Bah’d,  T.  Finding  out.  (D  ’67 
Bowen,  J.  World  elsewhere.  (Ap  ’67) 

Clark,  W.  Number  10.  (My  ’67) 

Cooper,  M.  King.  (O  ’67) 

Haas.  B.  Last  valley.  (My  ’67) 

McMlchael,  R.  D.  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little. 
(S  '67) 

Naipaul,  V.  S.  Mimic  men.  (D  ’67) 

Thomas,  R.  Seersucker  whipsaw.  (S  ’67) 

Poverty 

Deal.  B.  Least  one.  (O  ’67) 

Hamsun,  K.  Hunger.  (N  ’67) 

Townsend,  J.  R.  Good-bye  to  the  jungle 
(Ag  ’67) 
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Fiction — Continued 

Power 

Abrahams,  P.  This  island,  now.  (N  ’67) 
Power  (Social  sciences) 

Mfia5ko,  L.  Taste  of  power.  (O  ’67) 
Prejudices  and  antipathies 
Aaron,  C.  About  us.  (O  ’67) 

Aldridge,  J.  My  brother  Tonn.  (S  67) 

Bennett,  H.  Wilderness  of  vines.  (D  ’67) 

Galen,  N.  Renniaufer.  (S  ’67) 

Lewis,  R.  Michel,  Michel.  (N  ’67) 

Stegner,  W.  All  the  little  live  things.  (N  ’67) 

Prisons  and  prisoners 

Braly,  M.  On  the  yard.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Ceccherini,  S.  Transfer.  (Ap  ’671 
Elli,  F.  Riot.  (Mr  '671 

Flood,  C.  B.  More  lives  than  one.  (My  67) 
Genet,  J.  Miracle  of  the  rose.  (Ap  ’67) 

Salas,  F.  Tattoo  the  wicked  cross.  (N  '67) 

Prohibition 

Maloney,  R.  Great  Bonacker  whisky  war.  (My 
’67) 

Prostitutes 

Curtis,  J.  Kloochman.  (Ap  ’67) 

Psychological  stories 

Armstrong,  C.  Lemon  in  the  basket.  (D  ’67) 
Bailey,  P.  At  the  Jerusalem.  (S  ’67) 
Bingham,  J.  Double  agent.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Bowles,  P.  Time  of  friendship.  (O  ’67) 
Burke,  K.  Towards  a  better  life.  (Mr  ’67) 
Carter,  A.  Honey  buzzard.  (Ap  ’67) 

Childs,  M.  Taint  of  innocence.  (Je  ’67) 
Christopher,  J.  Little  people.  (My  ’67) 

Everett,  P.  Fetch.  (Ap  ’67) 

Freyre,  G.  Mother  and  son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gathorne-  Hardy,  J.  Chameleon.  (1967  Annual) 
Gooding,  J.  People  of  Providence  Street. 
(N  ’d) 

Hamsun,  K.  Hunger.  (N  ’67) 

Hartenfels.  J.  Lazarus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hlnde,  T.  Games  of  chance.  (S  ’67) 

Hudson,  H.  Meyer  Meyei-.  (My  ’67) 

ICaufman,  S.  Diary  of  a  mad  housewife.  (S 
’67) 

Kazan,  E.  Arrangement.  (My  ’67) 

Lanham,  E.  Paste-pot  man.  (S  ’67) 

McIntosh,  J.  Thorn  trees.  (Je  ’67) 
MaUet-Joris,  F.  Signs  and  wonders.  (O  ’67) 
March,  H.  Question  of  love.  (O  ’67) 
Marshall,  P.  Excluded  from  the  cemetery. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Mykle,  A.  Rubicon.  (Je  ’67) 

O’Brien,  E.  Casualties  of  peace.  (My  ’67) 
Quin,  A.  Three.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rhys,  J.  Wide  Sargasso  Sea.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rossner,  J.  To  the  precipice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Roth,  P.  When  she  was  good.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schnieder,  R.  Bridges  and  bars.  (Ag  ’67) 
Simenon.  G.  Cat.  (Ja  ’68)  H967  Annual) 

Sims.  G.  Sleep  no  more.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stern,  D.  After  the  war.  (Je  ’67) 

Stoltzfus,  B.  Eye  of  the  needle.  (Je  ’67) 
Stone.  R.  Hall  of  mirrors.  (N  ’67) 
Strindberg,  A.  Scapegoat.  (D  ’671 
Wheelis,  A.  Illusionless  man.  (Ap  ’67) 
Yount.  J.  Wolf  at  the  door,  (Q  ’67) 
Zetterling.  M.  Night  games.  (Mr  ’67) 

Public  relations 

Thomas.  R.  Seersucker  whipsaw.  (S  ’67) 

Puppets  and  puppet  plays 
Dorian,  M.  Ride  on  the  Milky  Way.  (Je  ’67) 

Race  problems 

Barlow,  J.  One  man  in  the  world.  (D  ’67) 
Bralthwalte,  E.  R.  Choice  of  straws.  (Ag  ’67) 
Fair  bairn,  A.  Five  smooth  stones.  (Mr  ’67) 
Horwitz.  J.  W.A.S.P.  (D  ’67) 

Kelley,  W.  M.  Dem.  (D  ’67) 

Lathen.  E.  Death  shall  overcome.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mather.  M.  One  summer  in  between.  (.Te  ’67) 
Nalpaul,  V.  S.  Mimic  men.  (D  ’67) 

Peters,  L.  Riot  ’71.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stone.  R.  Hall  of  mirrors.  (N  ’67) 
Weatherby,  W.  J.  Out  of  hiding.  (Je  ’67) 
Williams,  J.  A  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Refugees 

Turasov,  V.  Parallax.  (My  ’67) 

Retirement 

Stegner,  W.  All  the  little  live  things.  (N  ’67) 
Revenge 

George,  E.  I  can  see  you  but  you  can’t  see 
me.  (Je  ’67) 

Revolution 

Bates,  R.  Olive  field.  (Je  ’6’7) 

Bennett.  J.  Ocean  road.  (Mr  b7) 

Konlngsberger,  H.  KevoluUonmy.  (N  67) 
Murphy,  J.  Guni'unners.  j^y  67) 

Trevino,  B.  B.  de.  Fourth  gift.  (Ag  67) 

Sadism 

Berg,  J.  de.  Image..  (.^  ’67) 

Des  Rieux,  V.  La  satyre.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

Koh^coff,  V.  Prison ^s. of  Quai  Dong.  (D  ’6'7) 
Purdy,  J.  Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  works. 

^Acr  '67) 

White,  J.  Quarry.  (O  ’67) 

Satire 

Baird,  T.  Finding  out.  (D  ’67)  +  # 

Bulgakov,  M.  Master  and  Margarita;  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Mirra  Ginsbtirg.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  j.  j, 

Bulgakov.  M.  Master  and  M^garita:  tr.  from 
the  Russian  by  Michael  Glenny.  (Ja  o8) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  , 

Condon,  R.  Ecstasy  business.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Des  Rieux,  V.  La  satyre.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual)  , 

Flynn.  R.  North  to  yesterday.  (O  67) 
Hazzard,  S.  People  in  glass  houses.  (D  67) 
Joyce  J.  Shorter  Finnegans  wake.  (S  67) 
Kolb,  K.  Getting  straight.  (S  ’67) 

Lathen,  E,  Death  shall  overcome.  (Mr  67) 

Lind,  J.  Ergo.  (D  ’67) 

Lurie,  A.  Imaginary  friends.  (D  67) 
McMichael,  R.  D.  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little. 
(S  ’67) 

Newman,  R.  Corbie.  (My  ’67) 

Powell,  A.  Soldier’s  art.  (My  ’67) 

Raven.  S  Sabre  squadron.  (S  ’67) 

Ro(;h,  P.  When  she  was  good.  (Ag  67) 

Tracy.  H.  Men  at  work.  (Mr  ’67) 

Walton,  S.  No  transfer.  (D  ’67) 

White.  T.  de  V.  Lucifer  falling.  (S  ’67 

School  life 

Holland,  I.  Cecily.  (Je  ’67) 

Johnson,  O.  Lawrenceville  stories.  (D  ’67) 

Science  fiction 

Anderson,  W.  C.  Pandemonium  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  (Mr  ’67) 

Asimov,  I.,  ed.  Tomorrow’s  children.  (Ap  67) 
Biggie,  L.  Watchers  of  the  dark.  (Mr  ’67) 
Burroughs.  W.  S.  Ticket  that  exploded.  (O 
’67) 

Clarke,  A.  C.,  ed.  Time  probe;  the  sciences 
in  science  Action.  (Mr  ’67) 

Haydn,  H.  Report  from  the  red  windmill. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Heinlein.  R.  A.  Moon  is  a  harsh  mistress. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Jones,  D.  F.  Colossus.  (Je  ’67) 

Lurie,  A.  Imaglnai-y  friends.  (D  ’67) 

Newby.  P.  H.  Spirit  of  Jem.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Skirrow,  D.  It  won’t  get  you  anywhere.  (Mr 
’67) 

Tucker,  W.  Warlock.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Sea  stories 

Buckley,  F.  R.  Eye  of  the  hurricane.  (,Te  ’67) 
Forester,  C.  S.  Hornblower  during  the  crisis. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hartog,  J.  de.  Captain.  (Mr  ’67) 

Servants 

Pinget,  R.  Inquisitory.  (My  ’67) 

Sex  problems 

Gilbert,  E.  Beautiful  life.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jackson,  C.  Second-hand  life.  (O  ’67) 
Loughran.  P  Train  ride.  (O  ’67) 

O’Brien,  E.  Casualties  of  peace.  (My  ’67) 
Rand,  J.  S.  Run  for  the  trees.  (My  ’67) 


Radio  broadcasting 

Leonard.  J.  Wyke  Regis.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Rape 

Rooney,  F.  Shadow  of  God.  (D  ’67) 

Recluses 

Moon,  D.  King  diaries.  (S  ’67) 


Shipwrecks  and  castaways 
Lieber,  J.  How  the  fishes  live.  (Ag  ’67) 

Short  stories 

Asimov.  I.,  ed.  Tomorrow’s  children.  (Ap  ’67) 
Auchincloss,  L.  Tales  of  Manhattan.  (Je  ’67) 
Beckett,  S.  Stories  &  texts  for  nothing.  (O 
67) 

Bingham,  S.  Touching  hand.  (S  ’67) 
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Borowski,  T.  This  way  for  the  gas.  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bowles,  J.  Collected  works  of  Jane  Bowles. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Bowles,  P.  Time  of  friendship.  (O  ’67) 
Burnett,  H.  Boarders  in  the  Rue  Madame. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Charyn,  J.  Man  who  grew  yoUnger.  (Je  ’67) 
Cortdzar,  J.  End  of  the  game.  (S  ’67) 

Davies,  R.  Chosen  one.  (O  ’67) 

Feibleman.  P.  S.  Strangers  and  graves.  (Mr 
’67) 

Forester,  C.  S.  Hornblower  during  the  crisis. 
_  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Gilbert,  M.  Game  without  rules.  (O  ’67) 
Goytisolo.  J.  Party’s  over.  (Ap  ’67) 

Greene,  G.  May  we  borrow  your  husband? 
(Je  ’67) 

Hazzard,  S.  People  in  glass  houses.  (D  ’67) 
Hemley,  C.  Dimensions  of  midnight.  (N  ’67) 
Herlihy.  J.  L.  Story  that  ends  with  a  scream 
and  eight  others.  (O  ’67) 

Horgan,  P.  Peach  stone.  (O  ’67) 

Kantor,  M.  Story  teller.  (Ag  ’67) 

Leduc,  V.  Woman  with  the  little  fox.  (Ap 
67) 

Llben,  M.  Justice  hunger.  (Je  ’67) 

McKenna.  R.  Sons  of  Martha.  (S  ’67) 

Mallea,  E.  All  green  shall  perish.  (Ag  ’67) 
Miller,  A.  I  don’t  need  you  any  more.  (My  ’6'7) 
Murphy,  R.  Phantom  setter.  (Ap  '67) 
Nabokov.  V.  Nabokov’s  quartet.  (N  ’67) 
Natwar-Singh,  K.,  ed.  Tales  of  modern  India, 
(.le  ’67) 

O’Sullivan,  L.  Hour  after  requiem.  (D  ’67) 
Rosen.  N.  Green.  (O  ’67) 

Schneider,  R.  Bridges  and  bars.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stead,  C.  Puzzleheaded  girl.  (N  ’67) 

Vlvante.  A.  French  girls  of  Killlnl.  (O  ’67) 
Wain,  J.  Death  of  the  hind  legs.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wells.  J.  Grim  fairy  tales  for  adults.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

MTieelis,  A.  Illusionless  man.  (Ap  ’67) 
Williams,  T.  Knightly  quest.  (Je  ’67) 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Plum  pie.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Zamyatin,  Y.  Dragon.  (Je  ’67) 

Sick 

Welch,  D.  Voice  through  a  cloud.  (N  ’67) 
Singers 

Cooper,  M.  King.  (O  ’67) 

Graham,  W.  Take  my  life.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sioux  Indians 

Ulyatt,  K.  North  against  the  Sioux.  (N  ’67) 

Skis  and  skiing 
Galen,  N.  Renniaufer.  (S  ’67) 

Slavery 

Styron,  W.  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  (D  ’67) 
Slum  life 

Amado;  J.  Shepherds  of  the  night.  (Ap  ’67) 
Dunn,  N.  Poor  cow.  (D  ’67) 

Jaeger.  H.  Portress.  IMy  ’67) 

Lipsyte.  R.  Contender.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual' 
Lovelace.  E.  While  gods  are  falling.  (D  ’67) 
Nicolson,  R.  Flight  of  steps.  (Ag  ’67) 

Small  town  life 

Klsllng,  J.  Crow  flies  crooked.  (My  ’67) 

Perrin,  U.  Ghosts.  (Je  ’67) 


Spies 

Beste,  R.  V.  Repeat  the  Instructions.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bingham,  J.  Double  agent.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Brook- Shepherd,  G.  Eferding  diaries.  (Ag  ’67) 
Clifford,  P.  AH  men  are  lonely  now.  (S  ’67) 
Dayis,  D.  S.  Enemy  and  brother.  (A.g  ’67) 
Deighton,  L.  Expensive  place  to  die.  (Ag  ’67) 
Diment,  A.  Dolly,  dolly  spy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Early,  C.  Tigers  are  hungry.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Ellin,  S.  House  of  cards.  (S  ’67) 

Parr,  F.  Elephant  valley.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Firth,  A.  Tall,  balding,  thirty-five.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gilbert,  M.  Game  without  rules.  (O  ’67) 

Hall.  A.  Frost.  (Je  ’67) 

Hall,  A.  9th  directive.  (Ap  ’67) 

Harvester,  S.  Treacherous  road.  (My  ’67) 

Hill,  W.  A  man  could  get  killed  that  way.  (Je 
67 ) 

Hunter,  J.  D.  One  of  us  works  for  them.  (Je 
’67) 

McCall,  A.  Operation  Delta.  (Mr  ’67) 

Masters.  J.  Breaking  strain.  (My  ’67) 

Moore,  R.  Country  team.  (Ag  ’67) 

Peters,  L.  ’fwo  after  Malic.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pickering,  R.  E  Uncommitted  man.  (O  ’67) 
Redgate,  J.  Killing  season.  (S  ’67) 

Roberts,  J.  H.  February  plan.  (My  ’67) 
Rosten,  L.  Most  private  intrigue.  (Je  ’67) 
Torr,  D.  Diplomatic  cover.  (Mr  ’67) 
Tregaskis.  R.  China  bomb.  (D  ’67) 

I’ucker,  W.  Warlock.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Uris,  L.  Topaz.  (D  ’67) 

Waddell,  M.  Otley  pursued.  (Ag  ’67) 

Williams,  J.  A.  Man  who  cried  I  am.  (Ja  ’68) 
(196'7  Annual) 

Wynd,  O.  Walk  softly,  men  praying.  (S  ’67) 
York,  A.  Co-ordinator.  (D  ’67) 

York,  A.  Eliminator.  (N  ’67) 

Zillnsky,  U.  Before  the  glory  ended.  (O  ’67) 

Spinsters 

Cowley,  J.  Nest  in  a  failing  tree.  (O  ’67) 
Spiritualism 

Lurie,  A.  Imaginary  friends.  (D  ’67) 

Stream  of  consciousness 
Desnoes,  E.  Inconsolable  memories.  (O  ’67) 
Mplinaro,  U.  Green  lights  are  blue.  (O  ’67) 
Richardson,  D.  M.  Pilgrimage,  4v.  (O  ’67) 

Submarines 

See  also 

Fiction — Atomic  submarines 
Suburban  life 

Astley,  T.  Slow  natives.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Birmingham,  S.  Fast  start,  fast  finish.  (Je 
’67) 

Pox,  P.  Poor  George.  (Je  ’67) 

Success 

Kazan,  E.  Arrangement.  (My  ’67) 

Weldman,  J.  Other  people’s  money.  (Ag  ’67) 

Suicide 

Hood,  H.  Camera  always  lies.  (D  ’67) 

Hoyt.  B.  P.  Matter  of  conscience  (My  ’67) 
Yount,  J.  Wolf  at  the  door.  (O  ’67) 


Smuggling 

Murphy,  J.  Gunrunners.  (My  ’67) 

Social  classes 

Bennett,  H.  Wilderness  of  vines.  (D  ’67) 
Bragg,  M.  Second  Inheritance.  (O  ’67) 

Hale.  J.  Grudge  fight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Wilson,  C.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Social  problems 

Birmingham,  S.  Fast  start,  fast  finish.  (Je  ’67) 
Lamott,  K.  Bastille  day  parade.  (Je  ’67) 
Morris,  W.  In  orbit.  (Ap  ’67) 

Oates.  J.  C.  Garden  of  earthly  delights.  (N 
’67) 

Priestley,  J.  B.  It’s  an  old  country.  (Ag  ’67) 
SocIpI  work 

Speicher,  J.  Looking  for  Baby  Paradise.  (Ag 
’67) 

Society  novels 

Gilbert.  E.  Beautiful  life.  lAp  ’67) 

Mount,  P.  Very  like  a  whale.  (D  ’67) 

Soldiers 

Klrst,  H.  H.  Brothers  in  arms.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kolpacoff,  V.  Prisoners  of  Quai  Dong.  (D  ’67) 
Trevor.  E.  Freebooters.  (D  ’67) 

Zeno.  Cauldron.  (Ag  ’67) 


Supernatural  phenomena 
Levin,  I.  Rosemary’s  baby.  (Je  ’67) 

Nathan.  R.  StonecllfC.  (Je  ’67) 

Surrealist  stories 

Hartenfels,  J.  Lazarus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Newman.  R.  Corbie.  (My  ’67) 

Noone,  J.  Man  with  the  chocolate  egg.  (N 
’67) 

Roussel,  R.  Impressions  of  Africa.  (D  ’67) 
Sontag,  S.  Death  kit.  (O  ’67) 

Survival 

Bod'Sworth,  F.  Sparrow's  fall.  (N  ’67) 

Griffln,  G.  Operational  necessity.  (O  ’67) 
Trevor.  E.  Freebooters.  (D  ’67) 

Whitehill,  J.  Precious  little.  (Ag  ’67) 

Suspense 

Armstrong,  C.  Lemon  in  the  basket.  (D  ’67) 
Biggie.  L.  Watchers  of  the  dark.  (Mr  ’67) 
Bingham,  J.  Fragment  of  fear.  (Ap  ’67) 
Black,  (3-.  Wind  of  death.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Cadell,  E.  Comer  shop.  (O  ’67) 

Cleai-jq  J.  Long  pursuit.  (O  ’67) 

Condon,  R.  Ecstasy  business.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Ellin,  S.  House  of  cards.  (S  ’67) 

Ely,  D.  Tour.  (Je  ’67) 
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Fiction — Suspense — Continued 
Firth,  A.  Tall,  baJcling,  thirty-five.  (As  ’67) 
Francis,  D.  Flying  finish.  (S  ’67) 

Freeling,  N.  Dresden  green.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual)  . 

Glaskin,  G.  M.  Man  who  didn  t  count.  (Ag 
*67) 

Graham.  W.  Walking  stick.  (S  ’67) 

Griffln,  G.  Operational  necessity.  (O  ’67) 
Hartenfels,  J.  Lazarus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hebden,  M.  Eyewitness.  (Je  '67) 

Himes,  C.  Run  man  run.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jenkins,  (j.  Hunter-killer.  (O  ’67) 

Jones,  P.  Johnny  lost.  (O  ’67) 

Kahn,  J.,  ed.  Edge  of  the  chair.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Kelly,  M.  Dead  corse.  (Je  ’67) 

Kenyon,  M.  Trouble  with  series  three.  (O  67) 
Lewis,  R.  Micliel,  Michel.  (N  ’67) 
McGivern^  W.  P.  Caper  of  the  golden  bulls. 

Masters,  J.  Breaking  strain.  (My  ’67) 
Redgate,  J.  Killing  season.  (S  ’67) 

Roberts,  J.  H.  February  plan.  (My  ’67) 
Sims.  (j.  Sleep  no  more.  (Mr  ’67) 

Skirrow,  D.  It  won’t  get  you  anywhere.  (Mr 
’67) 

Stewart,  M.  Gabriel  hounds.  (D  ’67) 
Tregaskis,  R.  China  bomb.  (D  ’67) 

Walton.  S.  No  transfer.  (D  ’67) 

White.  J.  Quarry  (O  ’67) 

Whitney,  P,  A.  Sllverhlll.  (N  ’67) 

Yanovsky,  V.  S.  No  man’s  time.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

York,  A.  Co-ordinator.  (D  ’67) 


Symbolism 

Johnson,  U.  Third  book  about  Achim.  (Ag  67) 
Katayev,  V.  Holy  well.  (N  ’67) 

Leroux,  E.  Seven  days  at  the  Silberstelns. 
(N  ’67) 

Meri,  V.  Manila  rope.  (D  ’67) 

Theroux,  P.  Waldo.  (S  ’67) 


Italian 

Ceccherini,  S.  Transfer.  (Ap  ’67) 

Svevo,  I.  Short  sentimental  journey,  and 
other  stories.  (Je  ’67) 

Portuguese 

Amado.  J.  Shepherds  of  the  night.  (Ap  ’67) 
Llspector,  C.  Apple  in  the  dark.  (O  ’67) 

Russian 

Chukovskaya,  L.  Deserted  house.  (D  ’67) 
Sholokhov,  M.  One  man’s  destiny.  (Ag  ’67) 
Zamyatin,  Y.  Dragon.  (Je  ’67) 

Spanish 

Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata.  (D  ’67) 

Borges,  J.  L.  Personal  anthology.  (Je  ’67) 
Goytisolo,  J.  Party’s  over.  (Ap  ’67) 

Romero,  J.  R.  Futile  .life  of  Pito  Perez.  (My 
’67) 

Swedish 

Wahl&o,  P.  Thirty-first  floor.  (My  ’67) 

T  rials 

Harris,  J.  Light  cavalry  action;  (Ag  ’67) 
Hunter,  E.  Paper  dragon.  (Ja  ’68)  (196'7  An¬ 
nual) 

Unfinished  novels 

Forester,  C.  S.  Hornblower  during  the  crisis. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

McKenna,  R.  Sons  of  Martha.  (S  ’67) 

United  Nations 

Barlow,  J.  One  man  in  the  world.  (D  ’67) 
Hazzard,  S.  People  in  glass  houses.  (D  ’67) 
Hoyt,  E.  P.  Matter  of  conscience.  (My  ’67) 

United  States.  Army 

Ulyatt,  K.  North  against  the  Sioux.  (N  ’67) 
United  States.  Navy 
McKenna,  R.  Sons  of  Martha.  (S  ’67) 


Teachers 

Hudson.  H.  Meyer  Meyer.  (My  ’67) 
Marshall.  C.  Oiristy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Pease,  R.  Associate  professor.  (S  ’67) 

Television 


United  States.  Supreme  Court 
Woolfolk,  W.  Opinion  of  the  court.  (Mr  ’67) 
Unmarried  mothers 
Rooney,  F.  Shadow  of  God.  (D  ’67) 


Purser,  P.  Twentymen.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stevenson,  J.  Sometimes,  but  not  always. 
(O  ’67) 

Theater  and  stage  life 

Dolbier,  M.  Benjy  Boone.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nua, 1) 

O’Hara,  J.  Instrument.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Thieves 

Graham,  W.  Walking  stick.  (S  ’67) 

Traffic  accidents 

Welch,  D.  Voice  through  a  cloud.  (N  ’67) 
Translated  stories 

Marcus.  S.,  ed.  World  of  modem  fiction,  2v. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Czech 

MfiaCko,  L.  Taste  of  power.  (O  ’67) 

Dutch 

Wolkers,  J.  Bose  of  fiesh.  (Je  ’67) 


Finnish 

Meri,  V.  Manila  rope.  (D  ’67) 


French 

Beckett,  S.  Stories  &  texts  for  nothing.  (O 
’67) 

Berg,  J.  de.  Image.  (Ag  ’67) 

Blais,  M.  C.  Day  is  dark;  and.  Three  travelers. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Des  Kieux,  V.  La  satyre.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Duras,  M.  Ravishing  of  Lol  Stein.  (Mr  '67) 
Lartdguy,  J.  Bronze  drums.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Leduc,  V.  Woman  with  the  iittle  fox.  (Ap 
’67 ) 

Mohrt,  M.  Italian  campaign.  (O  ’67) 

Pinget.  B.  Inquisitory.  (My  ’67) 

Roussel,  R.  Impressions  of  Africa.  (D  ’67) 
Sarraute,  N.  Troplsms.  (S  ’67) 

Simenon,  G.  Cat.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


German 

Jaeger,  H.  Portress.  (My  ’67) 

Kluge.  A.  Battle.  (N  ’67) 

Schneider,  R.  Bridges  and  bars.  (Ag  ’67) 


Indio 

Natwar- Singh,  K.,  ed.  Tales  from  modern 
India.  (Je  ’67) 


Violence 

Mailer,  N.  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  (N  ’67) 
Stone,  R.  Hall  of  mirrors.  (N  ’67) 


Voyages  and  travels 

Agnon,  S.  Y.  In  the  heart  of  the  seas.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brean.  H.  Traces  of  Merrflee.  (Mr  ’67) 
Charyn,  J.  Going  to  Jerusalem.  (D  ’67) 
Duras,  M.  Sailor  from  Gibraltar.  (S  ’6'7) 
Goldm'an,  W.  Thing  of  it  is.  .  .  .  (As  ’67) 
McGurk.  S.  Denmark  bus.  (Mr  ’67) 
MacMahon,  B.  Honey  spike.  (My  ’67) 


Wall  Street 

Spooner,  J.  D.  Pheasant-lined  vest  of  Charlie 
Freeman.  (O  ’67) 


War 

Prankau.  P.  Over  the  moimtains.  (My  ’67) 
Harris,  J.  Light  cavalry  action.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kluge.  A.  Battle.  (N  ’67) 

Meri.  V.  Manila  rope.  (D  ’67) 

Tapsell,  R.  P.  Year  of  the  horsetails.  (D  ’67) 

War  crime  trials 

Griffln,  G.  Operational  necessity.  (O  ’67) 
Wealth 

Auchincloss,  L.  Tales  of  Manhattan.  (Je  ’67) 
Whaling 

Van  der  Post.  L.  Hunter  and  the  whale.  (D 
67) 

Whiskey 

Wilkinson,  R.  Big  still.  (Ag  ’67) 

Widows 

Blechman,  B.  Maybe.  (Ag  ’67) 


Witchcraft 

Asturias,  M.  A.  Mulata.  (D  ’67) 
Kajdra,  L.  Looming  shadow.  (D  ’67) 
Levin,  I.  Rosemary’s  baby.  (Je  ’67) 


Adams.  A.  Careless  love.  (D  ’67) 

“‘^Mr^’'67')'  works  of  Jane  Bowles. 

Buck.  P.  S.  Time  is  noon.  (Je  ’67) 

Cespedes,  A.  de.  Remorse.  (My  ’67) 

Charles.  (L  Logical  girl.  (O  ’67) 

Dunn,  N.  Poor  cow.  (D  ’67) 

Beduc,  V.  Woman  with  the  little  fox.  (Ap 
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March,  H.  Question  of  love.  (O  ’67) 

O’Brien,  E.  Casualties  of  peace.  (My  ’67) 
Itichardson,  D.  M.  Pilgrimage,  4v.  (O  ’67) 
Roth,  P.  When  she  was  good.  (Ag  ’67) 
Singer,  C.  Rotes  of  a  hypocrite.  (Ap  ’67) 
Swinnerton,  F.  Sanctuary.  (S  ’67) 

West,  J.  Leafy  Rivers.  (D  ’67j^ 

World  War,  1939-1945 
See  Fiction— Historical  novels — EWorld 

War,  1939-1946 

Youth 

Epstein,  S.  Caught  in  that  music.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gascar,  P.  Best  years.  (Ap  ’67) 

Golding,  W.  Pyramid.  (D  ’67) 

Gombrowicz,  W.  Pornogralia.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hale.  J.  Grudge  fight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hawes.  E.  Madras-type  jacket.  (D  ’67) 

Jaffe,  R.  Cherry  in  the  martini.  (D  ’67) 
Lurie,  M.  Rapyaport.  (N  ’67) 

Matthews,  J.  Hanger  Stout,  awake!  (O  ’67) 
Moiris,  W.  in  orbit.  (Ap  ’67) 

Murphy,  R.  (Certain  island.  (My  ’67) 

Mykle,  A.  Rubicon.  (Je  ’67) 

Rollins.  B.  Danger  song.  (1967  Annual) 
Speicher,  J.  Looking  for  Baby  Paradise.  (Ag 
’67) 

Wilkinson,  S.  Killing  frost.  (D  ’67) 

Wilson,  E.  Galahad  [and]  I  thought  of  Daisy. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fiction;  v.  1  of  Southern  writing  in  the  sixties. 

Corrington,  J.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Field  guide  to  the  birds  of  New  Zealand  andl 
ouUying  islands.  Falla,  R.  A.  (O  ’67) 

Field  guide  to  western  reptiles  and  amphib^ 
ians.  Stebbins,  R.  C.  (Ag  ’6'7) 

Fields,  William  Claude 

Dfcschner,  D.  Films  of  W.  C.  Fields.  (Ap 
’67) 

Fierce  and  gentle  warriors.  Sholokhov,  M.  (Je 
’67) 

Fiesta  of  folk  songs  from  Spain  and  Latin 
America.  Turchenco,  M.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 
Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great  Society.  Miller, 
W.  L.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fifth  monarchy  men.  Rogers,  P.  G.  (My  ’67) 
64-40  or  fight!  Young,  B.  (O  ’67) 

50  great  ghost  stories.  Canning,  J.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Fight  for  God,  1870-1939.  Daniel-Rops,  H.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Fighting  chance.  Rldgway,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Fighting  journalist:  Horace  Greeley.  Archer,  J. 
(My  ’67) 

Fighting  man.  Coggins,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fighting  sailor.  Bailey,  R.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Fighting  ships.  Whitehouse,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

FIJI  Islands 

Social  life  and  customs 
Knox-Mawer,  J.  Gift  of  Islands.  (S  ’67) 

File  on  Spratling.  Spratling,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Files  and  filing 

Hines,  T.  C.  Computer  filing  of  index,  bibliog¬ 
raphic  and  catalog  entries.  (Je  ’67) 
Filippo’s  dome.  Rockwell,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Film-maker’s  art.  Manooglan,  H.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 
Films  and  feelings.  Durgnat,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Films  of  Laurel  &  Hardy.  Everson,  W.  K. 
(N  ’67) 

Films  of  W.  C.  Fields.  Deschner,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 
Finality  of  Christ.  Oxford  institute  on  Meth¬ 
odist  theological  studies,  3d,  1965.  (S  ’67) 
Finance 

Buchanan,  J.  M.  Public  finance  in  democratic 
process.  (N  ’67) 

Kindleberger,  C.  P.  Europe  and  the  dollar. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Triffin,  R.  World  money  maze.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual  ) 

Illinois 

Anton,  T.  J.  Politics  of  state  expenditure  in 
Illinois.  (Ap  ’67) 

Mexico 

Brothers,  D.  S.  Mexican  financial  development. 
(Je  ’67) 

Pakistan 

Andrus,  J.  R.  Trade,  finance,  and  development 
in  Pakistan  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States 

Break,  G.  F.  Intergovernmental  fiscal  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  , 

Fenno,  R.  F.  Power  of  the  purse.  (1966,  1967 
Annual)  „  , 

Pressman,  J.  L.  House  vs.  Senate.  (Je  67) 


Barlow,  R.  Economic  behavior  of  the  affluent. 

Nuccio^'^^.  The  New  York  Times  guide  to  per¬ 
sonal  finance.  (Ag  ’67) 

Financial  analysis  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  con¬ 
cessions.  1901-65.  Mikdashi.  Z.  (Ap  ’67) 
Finding  out.  Baird.  T.  (D  ’67) 

Fine  preserving.  Plagemann,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Finland 

Antiquities 

Kivikoski,  E.  Finland.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civilization 

Mead,  W.  R.  Winter  in  Finland.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Climate 

Mead,  W.  R.  Winter  in  Finland.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History 

Gripenberg  G.  A.  Finland  and  the  great 
powers.  (Mr  ’67) 

Finland.  Kivikoski.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Finland  and  the  great  powers.  Gripenberg, 
G.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Finn  MacCumaill 

Juvenile  literature 

Sutcliff,  R.  High  deeds  of  Finn  Mac  Cool. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Fire  extinction 

History 

Ha3nyood,  C.  F.  General  alarm.  (Je  ’67) 

Fire  of  London.  See  London — Fire.  1666 
Fire  prevention 

Todd,  A.  L.  Spark  lighted  in  Portland.  (Ag 
’67) 

Firearms 

Neal,  W.  K.  Man  tons:  gunmakers.  (O  67) 

History 

Peterson,  H.  L.  Pageant  of  the  gun.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Fires 

Haywood,  C.  F.  General  alarm.  (Je  ’67) 
First  book  of  animal  signs.  Colby,  C.  B.  (Ap 
’67) 

First  book  of  Berlin.  Knight,  D.  C.  (1967  An- 

First  book  of  bridges  [rev  edl.  Peet,  C.  (1967 
Annual)  ^ 

First  book  of  how  to  run  a  meeting.  Powers, 
D.  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

First  book  of  lumbering.  Rich.  L.  D.  (N  67) 
First  book  of  the  moon.  Biines,  C.  V.  (Ag  ’67) 
First  book  of  the  opera.  Streatfeild,  N.  (Ag 
’67) 

First  emancipation.  Zilver.smit,  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

First  experiments  with  gravity.  Milgrom,  H. 
(Mr  ’67) 

First  fifty  years.  Wittke,  C.  (Je  ’67) 

First  industrial  reyolution.  Deane,  P.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

First  International.  S'ee  International,  ’The 
First  masochist.  Cleugh,  J.  (O  ’67) 

First  merchant  venturers.  Cullcan,  W.  (O  ’67) 
First  New  Deal.  Moley.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

First  Vietnam  crisis.  Curtov,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
First  white  women  over  the  Rockies,  v3.  Drury, 
C.  M.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

Fiscal  harmonization  in  common  markets,  2v. 

Shoup,  C.  S.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Fiscal  survey  of  Colombia.  Joint  tax  program 
of  the  organization  of  American  state  and 
the  Inter- American  development  bank. 

Fiscal  mission  to  Colombia.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fish  can  sing.  Laxness,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Fisher,  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  1st  Baron 

Marder.  A.  J.  From  the  Dreadnought  to 
Scapa  Plow.  v3.  (Mr  ’67) 

Fisher,  John  King 

Fisher.  O.  C.  Kin.g  Fisher.  (O  ’67) 

Fisheries  .  _  , 

Christy.  F.  T.  Common  wealth  in  ocean  fish¬ 
eries  (Mr  ’67) 

Fish  0s 

Bieder,  C.  M.  Modes  of  reproduction  in  fish¬ 
es.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fishing  with  dad.  Flora,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key 

Graham.  S.  College  of  one.  (Ap  ’671 

Sklar,  R.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fitz  Gibbon,  Constantine 

Pitz  Gibbon,  C.  Through  the  minefield.  (D 
’67) 
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636  puzzles  &  curious  problems.  Dudeney,  H.  E. 
(D  ’67) 

Five  Hungarian  writers.  Jones,  D.  M.  (My 
’67) 

Five  sacred  festivals  of  ancient  Japan.  Casal, 
U.  A.  (O  ’67) 

Five  smooth  stones.  Fairbalm.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Five  stages  of  Jewish  emancipation.  Jdhouda, 
J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Five  women  I  love.  Hope.  B.  (Ap  ’67) 

Five  years.  Goodman,  P.  (My  ’67) 

Flagellants.  Polite,  C.  H.  (S  ’67) 

Flames  over  New  England.  Hall-Quest,  O.  (D 
’67) 


Flaubert,  Gustave 

Bart,  B.  F.  Flaubert.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Brombert,  V.  Novels  of  Flaubert.  (S  ’67) 
Flaubert,  (j.  Intimate  notebook,  1840-1841. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Starkie,  E.  Flaubert:  the  making  of  the 
master.  (D  ’67) 


Madame  Bovary 

Bart,  B.  F.,  ed.  Madame  Bovary  and  the  crit¬ 
ics.  (S  ’67) 

Flavoring  essences 

Juvenile  literature 

Cooper.  E.  K.  And  everything  nice.  (Mr  ’67) 
Flee  the  captor.  Ford,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fleming,  Ian 

Pearson,  J.  Life  of  Ian  Fletming.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Flesh  of  steel.  West,  T.  R.  (D  ’67) 

Flies 

Stories 

Elkin,  B.  Why  the  sun  was  late.  (An  ’67) 
Flight  from  the  republic.  Callahan,  N.  (O  ’67) 
Flight  of  steps.  Nicolson,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Flight  of  the  Nez  Perce.  Brown,  M.  H.  (Ap 
’67) 

Flight  of  the  unicorns.  Shepherd,  A.  (My  ’67) 
Florence 

Floods 

Nencini,  F.  Florence:  the  days  of  the  flood. 
(N  ’67) 

Taylor,  K.  K.  Diary  of  Florence  in  flood. 
(N  ’67) 

History 

Becker,  M.  B.  Florence  in  transition.  (D  ’67) 
Cronin,  V.  Florentine  renaissance.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 
Rubinstein.  N.  Government  of  Florence  under 
the  Medici  (1434-1494).  (Mr  ’67) 

Florence,  Santa  Marla  del  Fiore  (Cathedral) 
Juvenile  literature 

Rockwell,  A.  Filippo’s  dome.  (Ag  ’67) 
Florence  in  transition.  Becker,  M.  B.  (D  ’67) 
Florence:  ordeal  by  water.  Eng  title  of:  Diai-y 
of  Florence  in  flood.  Taylor,  K.  K.  (N  ’67) 
Florence:  the  days  of  the  flood.  Nencini,  F. 
(N  ’67) 

Florentine  renaissance.  Cronin,  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Florida 

Description  and  travel 
Jahoda,  G.  Other  Florida.  (D  ’67) 

Flournoy,  Thdodore 

Letters  of  William  James  and 
Thdodore  Flournoy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Flower  arrangement 

Davidson,  G.  Ikebana.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Master’s  book  of  Ikebana. 

(My  ’67) 

Sato,  S.  Art  of  arranging  flowers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Flower  gardening 

Blake,  C.  L.  Greenhouse  gardening  for  fun. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Flower  of  the  realm.  Parker.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Flo-^ring  greenhouse  day  by  day.  McDonald. 
E.  (Je  ’67) 

Flowering  of  art  nouveau.  Rheims.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Flowerpot  gardens.  Bulla,  C.  R.  (D  ’67) 

Flowers 

Juvenile  literature 

Billington,  E.  T.  Adventure  with  flowers.  (Ag 
’67) 

Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Novak  F.  A.  Pictorial  encyclopedia  of  plants 
and  flowers.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States 

Wild  flowers  of  the  United 
States,  2pt3,  v  1.  (Mr  ’67) 


Quantz,  J.  J.  On  playing  the  flute.  (O  ’67) 
Plying  flnish.  Francis,  D.  (S  ’67) 

Flying  saucers 

Fuller,  J.  G.  Interrupted  journey:  two  lost 
hours  “aboard  a  flying  saucer.’’  (Mr  ’67) 
Folk  art,  American 

Black,  M.  American  folk  painting.  (Ag  ’67) 
Folk  songs 

Trask.  W.  R.,  ed.  Unwritten  song,  v  1.  (Ap 
’67) 

Folk  songs,  Mexican 

Juvenile  literature 

lurchenco,  H.,  ed.  Fiesta  of  folk  songs  from 
Spain  and  Latin  America.  (D  ’67) 

Folk  songs.  Negro  (American) 

See  also 
Negro  songs 
Folk  songs,  Spanish 

Juvenile  literature 

Turchenco,  H.,  ed.  Fiesta  of  folk  songs  from 
Spain  and  Latin  America.  (D  ’67) 

Folk  tales.  See  Folklore 

F'olk  tales  for  reading  and  telling.  Berg,  L. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Folk  theater  of  India.  GargI,  B.  (S  ’67) 

Folklore 

Juvenile  literature 

Berg,  L.  Folk  talcs  for  reading  and  telling. 

( Ap  '  67 ) 

Slote,  A.  Moon  in  fact  and  fancy.  (O  ’67) 
Africa 

Juvenile  literature 

Elkin,  B.  Why  the  sun  was  late.  (Ap  ’67) 
Africa,  East 
Juvenile  literature 

Harman,  H.  Tales  told  near  a  crocodile.  (Ag 
’67) 

Africa,  West 

Johnston,  H.  A.  S.,  ed.  &  tr.  Selection  of 
Hausa  stories.  (Ag  ’67) 

Bulgaria 

Juvenile  literature 

Pridham,  R.  Gift  from  the  heart.  (Ag  ’67) 
China 

Juvenile  literature 

Tolen,  J.  Emperor  and  the  kite.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

France 

Juvenile  literature 

Schiller,  B.  White  rat’s  tale.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Germany 

Ranke.  K.,  ed.  Folktales  of  Germany.  (S  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Grimm,  J.  Pour  clever  brothers.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Grimm,  J.  Rumpelstiltskin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Greece 

Juvenile  literature 
AJikl.  Three  gold  pieces.  (O  ’67) 


Boucher,  A.,  ed.  Mead  Moondaughter  &  other 
Icelandic  folk  tales.  (D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Peagles,  A.  Autun  and  the  bear.  (Ag  ’67) 


Ireland 

O’Sullivan,  S.,  ed.  &  tr.  Folktales 
(Je  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
Sutcliff,  R.  High  deeds  of  Finn 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


of  Ireland. 


Mac  Cool. 


Italy 


Juvenile  literature 


Hampton,  J,  House  of  cats. 
Zemach,  H.  Too  much  nose. 


(Ag  ’67) 
(O  ’67) 


Japan 


Juvenile  literature 


Magic  animals  of  Japan.  (Ja  ’68) 
,(1967  Annual) 

Titus,  E.  Two  stonecutters.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 
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Latin  America 
Juvenile  literature 

Barlow,  G.  Latin  American  tales.  (Ap  ’67) 
Latvia 

Juvenile  literature 

Durham,  M.  Tit  for  tat,  and  other  L,atvlan 
folk  tales.  (Ag  ’67) 

Middle  East 

Shah.  I.  Exploits  of  the  incomparable  Mulla 
Nasrudln.  (O  ’67) 

Nepal 

Juvenile  literature 

Hitchcock,  P.  King  who  rides  a  tiger.  (My 
’67)  „  . 

Russia 

Juvenile  literature 

Daniels,  G.  Tsar’s  riddles.  (Ag  ’67) 

Scotland 

Juvenile  literature 

Calhoun,  M.  Runaway  brownie.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Spain 

Juvenile  literature 

Iglesia,  M.  E.  de  la.  Cat  and  the  mouse.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sweden 

Juvenile  literature 

HavUand,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Sweden.  (1967  Annual) 


T  urkey 

Juvenile  literature 

Walker.  B.  K.  Stargazer  to  the  sultan.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


United  States 

Browne,  R.  B.,  ed.  New  voices  in  American 
studies.  (Ag  ’67)  .  , 

Coffin,  T.  P.,  ed.  Folklore  in  America.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Folklore,  Celtic  ^ 

Evans-Wentz.  W.  Y.  Fairy-faith  in  Celtic 
countries.  (D  ’67)  ,  ^ 

Thomson,  D.  People  of  the  sea  [new  rev  edl. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Folklore,  Eskimo 


Juvenile  literature 

Gillham,  C.  E.  Medicine  men  of  Hooper  Bay. 
(1967  Annual)) 

Houston,  J.  White  archer.  (D  ’67) 

Folklore,  Indian 

Clark.  L.  H.  They  sang  for  horses.  (Mr  ’67) 
Folklore,  Jewish 


Juvenile  literature 

Barash,  A.  Golden  treasury  of  Jewish  tales. 

Sin^Jr,  B.  Fearsome  inn.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Folklore  in  America.  Coffin,  T.  P.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Folktales  of  Germany.  Ranke,  K.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Folktales  of  Ireland.  O’Sullivan,  S.,  ed.  &  tr. 
(Je  ’67) 

Follow  me:  be  human.  Sallaway,  G.  H.  (Ap 
’67) 


Fon  of  Dahomey.  Argyle,  W.  J.  (O  ’67) 
Fonseca,  Manoel  Deodoro  da 
Simmons,  C.  W.  Marshal  Deodoro  and  the 
fall  of  Dom  Pedro  11.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Food 

McCully, 

things. 


H  Nobody  ever  tells  you 
(Ag  ’67) 


these 


History 

Perl,  L.  Rice,  spice  and  bitter  oranges.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Poetry 

Juvenile  literature 

Agree,  R.  H^  ed.  How  to  eat  a  poem  &  other 
morsels.  (S  ’67) 

Food,  Frozen 

Seranne.  A.  Complete  book  of  home  freezmg. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Food  adulteration  and  Inspection 
Mooney,  B.  Hidden  assassins.  (Je  67) 

Food  and  agriculture  in  Communist  China. 

Buck.  J.  L.  (Ap  '67) 

Food  relief.  See  Charities 


Food  supply  , 

Calder,  N.  Eden  was  no  garden.  (O  67) 
Baffin,  J.  Hunger  to  come.  (O  67) 

Paddock,  W.  Famine^ — 1975!  (Ag  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Frisch,  R.  E.  Plants  that  feed  the  world. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fooling  of  King  Alexander.  Skipper,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Fool’s  gold.  Dillon,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Football  „  ,  ,,.o, 

Holovak,  M.  Violence  every  Sunday.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Levy,  B.  ’Three  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Olderman,  M.  Pro  quarterback.  _(Mr_’67) 
Plimpton,  G.  Paper  Lion.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 

Rote,  K.  Language  of  pro  football.  (Ap  ’67) 
History  • 

Wallace,  F.  Notre  Dame  from  Rockne  to 
Parseghian.  (Ap  ’67) 

Footnotes  to  the  Congo  stoiw.  Kitchen,  H.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Potts,  J.  (My  67) 

For  history’s  sake.  Jones.  H.  G.  (O  67) 

For  love  or  money.  Jeal,  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

For  us,  the  living.  Evers,  Mrs  Medgar.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Force  and  energy  . 

Theobald,  D.  W.  Concept  of  energy.  (S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Blackwood,  P.  Push  and  pull  [rev  ed].  (My 
*67) 

Ross,  F.  World  of  power  and  energy.  (D  ’67) 
Ford,  Francis  Xavier,  Bp.  . 

Donovan,  J.  F.  Pagoda  and  the  cross.  (S  67) 

Ford,  Henry  „  ,  ,  ,, 

Hershey,  B.  Odyssey  of  Henry  Ford  and  the 
great  peace  ship.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

orGCeiSts 

Jouvenel,  B.  de.  Art  of  conjecture.  (O  ’67) 
See  also 
Future 

Foreign  aid  in  international  politics.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  J.  D.  (O  ’67) 

Foreign  exchange  ,  , 

Grubel,  H.  G.  Forward  exchange,  speculation, 
and  the  international  flow  of  capital. 
(D  *  67) 

Foreign  investment  and  development  in  Liberia. 

McLaughlin,  R.  U.  (S  ’67) 

Forel.gn  labor  in  Nazi  Germany.  Homze,  E.  L. 
(N  ’67) 

Foreign  Legion  (French  army).  See  France. 

Army.  Forei.gn  Legion  ,  „  „ 

Foreign  policy  of  Iran.  Ramazani,  R.  K.  (D  67) 
Forensic  medicine.  See  Medical  jurisprudence 
Forest  influences  ^ 

McCormick,  J.  Life  of  the  forest.  (My  ’67) 
Forest  products 

Juvenile  literature 
Adler,  I.  Tree  products.  (Je  ’67) 

Forests  and  forestry  , ,  ,  ^ 

Silverberg,  R.  World  of  the  rain  forest.  (O 
’67) 

United  States 

McCormick.  J.  Life  of  the  forest.  (My  ’67) 
Form  in  nature  and  life.  Eng  title  of:  Forms 
of  nature  and  life.  Feinlnger.  A.  (Mr  67) 
Form  of  Christ  In  the  world.  Eng  title  of: 
Christ  for  us  in  the  theology  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  Phillips.  J.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Formation  of  English  neo-classical  thought. 
Johnson,  J.  W.  (S  ’67) 

Formation  of  the  British  liberal  party.  Vincent, 
J.  (Je  ’67) 

Formation  of  the  Liberal  party,  1867-1868.  Eng 
title  of:  The  formation  of  the  British  liberal 
party.  Vincent,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Formative  years  of  social  security.  Altmeyer. 

A.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Formosa.  See  Taiwan 

Forms  of  nature  and  life.  Feinlnger,  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Forster,  Edward  Morgan 
Bradbury,  M..  ed.  Forster.  (S  ’67) 

Fort  Laramie  and  the  Sioux  Indians.  Nadeau, 
R.  (Je  ’67) 

Fortification  _  „  ^  x 

Havighurst,  W.  Tliree  flags  at  the  straits. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Fortress.  Jaeger,  H.  (My  ’67) 

Fortress.  Payne,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Fortunate  man.  Berger,  J.  (S  ’67) 
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Fortune  telling 

Qlbson.  W.  B.  Complete  illustrated  book  of 
the  psychic  sciences.  (D  ’67) 

Forward  exchange,  speculation,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  flow  of  capital.  Grubel,  H.  G. 
(D  ’67) 

Forward  to  teach.  Lloyd,  F.  V.  (Ag  ’67) 
Fosdick,  Raymond  Blaine 
Fosdick,  R.  B.  Letters  on  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  (Mr  ’67) 


Fossils 

Ostrom,  J.  H.  Marsh’s  dinosaurs.  (My  ’67) 
Foundations  of  constitutional  government  in 
modern  Japan,  1868-1900.  Akita,  <3.  (N  ’67) 
Foundations  of  our  society.  Lusty,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Fountains  of  Rome.  Morton.  H.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 
4  and  the  shape  of  four,  Mathematical  topics, 
bk  1.  Eng  title  of:  This  is  4:  the  idea  of  a 
number.  Razzell,  A  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Four  clever  brothers.  Grimm,  J.  (1967  Annual) 
Four  days  in  Philadelphia,  1776.  Phelan,  M.  K. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pour  Gospels.  Vawter,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Four-legged  Australians.  Grzimek,  B.  (O  ’67) 
Pour-letter  word  games.  Hartogs,  R.  (O  ’67) 
Pour  lives  in  the  bebop  business.  Spellman, 
A.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Four  plays.  Grass.  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Pour  took  freedom.  Sterling,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Fourth  gift.  Trevino,  E.  B.  de.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fox,  George 

Wildes,  H.  E.  Voice  of  the  Lord.  (Ag  ’67) 
Foxes 

Juvenile  literature 


Hess,  L.  Foxes  in  the  woodshed.  (Je  ’67) 
Foxes  in  the  woodshed.  Hess,  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Fragment  of  fear.  Bingham,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Frail  ocean.  Marx,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Frame-up.  Gentry,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Framework  of  economic  activity.  Harrison.  A. 
(O  ’67) 


France 

Civilization 

Carr,  J.  L.  Life  in  France  under  Louis  Xiv. 
(O  ’67) 


Description  and  travei 
Kerouac.  J.  Satorl  in  Paris.  (Mr  ’67) 

Guide  'books 

Guide  to  the  art  treasures  of  Prance.  (Ap 
’67) 

Views 

Hell,  V.  Great  pilgrimage  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Foreign  reiations 

Grosser,  A.  French  foreign  policy  under  De 
Gaulle.  (Ag  ’67) 

KtUfkl,  W.  W.  De  Gaulle  and  his  world.  (S 
Germany 

Pottlnger,  E.  A.  Napoleon  III  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  crisis,  1865-1866.  (My  ’67) 

United  States 

DeConde,  A.  Quasi-war.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

House  of  Valois,  1S28-1589 
Vaughan.  R.  John  the  Fearless.  (Ap  ’67) 

House  of  Valois,  1S28-1589 — Juvenile 
literature 

white  armor.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Bourbons,  1589-1789 — Juvenile  literature 
Wilkinson,  B.  Cardinal  in  armor.  (Mr  ’67) 
Revolution,  1789-1799 
Chrlstophe,  R.  Danton.  (N  ’67) 

summers  in  Paris,  1789-1794. 

(My  67) 

Kaplow.  J.,  ed.  New  perspective  on  the 
French  revolution:  readings  in  historical 
sociology.  (Mr  ’67) 

Europe,  1782-1815. 

(1966.  1967  Annual) 

Sydenham,  M.  J.  French  revolution.  (Mr 

Revolution,  1789-1799 — 

Juvenile  literature 

S.  Revolution!  France  1789-1794.  (je 
o7) 


Consulate  and  empire,  1799-1815 


Lachouque,  H.  Napoleon’s  battles. 
R'lde  G.  Revolutionary  Europe, 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 


(O  ’67) 
1783-1815. 


1799-19H 

Duveau,  G.  1848,  the  making  of  a  revolution. 
(My  ’67) 

Lachouque,  H.  Last  days  of  Napoleon’s  em¬ 
pire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Olivier,  D.  Burning  of  Moscow,  1812.  (My 
’67) 

Resnick.  D.  P.  White  terror  and  the  political 
reaction  after  Waterloo.  (My  ’67) 


1799-1911, — Sources 

Stael-Holstein,  A.  L.  G.  N.  de.  Unpublished 
correspondence  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


History,  Military 

Chandler,  D.  G.  Campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Politics  and  government 

Aron,  R.  Explanation  of  De  Gaulle.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bidault.  G.  Resistance.  (N  ’67) 


1799-1914 

Resnlck,  D.  P.  White  terror  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  reaction  after  Waterloo.  (My  ’67) 

1870-1940 

Johnson,  D.  France  and  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
^  (Ag  ’67) 

Sedgwick.  A.  Ralliement  in  French  politics, 
1896-1898.  (Mr  ’67) 


German  occupation  191,0-1945 
Paxton,  R.  O.  Parades  and  politics  at  Vichy. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 


Ambler,  J.  S.  French  army  In  politics,  1945- 
1962.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ellul,  J.  Political  illusion.  (Je  ’67) 

1958- 

Grosser,  A.  French  foreign  policy  under  De 
Gaulle.  (Ag  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Richardson,  J.  Courtesans.  (D  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Carr.  J.  L.  Life  In  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
(O  ’67) 

Laver,  J.  Manners  and  morals  in  the  age 
of  optimism.  1848-1914.  (My  ’67) 

I^omis,  S.  Crime  of  passion.  (Ag  ’67) 
^^(M™’67)^  Drinlting  in  French  culture. 

Wylie,  L.,  ed.  Chanzeaux.  (Ap  ’67) 

France.  Army 

army  In  politics,  1946- 
1962.  (Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

r’arades  and  politics  at  Vichy. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

men  who  saved  France.  (Ag 

France.  Army.  Foreign  Legion 


Juvenile  literature 

Werstein,  I,  Sound  no  trumpet.  (1967  Annual) 
France  and  Algeria.  Confer,  V.  (O  ’67) 

France  and  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Johnson,  D. 
(57) 

^'^^'eostof^'  Library  of  Medicine, 

McCord  D.,  ed.  Bibliotheca  medlca:  physi¬ 
cian  for  tomorrow.  (N  ’67)  •  i'  ij-oi 

Francis  of  Assisi,  Saint 
■^l^^dlngen,  E.  M.  St  Francis  of  Assisi.  (N 


i-rankiin,  Benjamin 

(Frtr'" 

York  Library,  Hyde  Park, 


a®nd  ^dmf."%*''’‘6"7)  Roosevelt 

Muaie?,®H"°j. 

Archduke  of  Austria 

^Aiimial)^'  Sarajevo.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Fraud 

MargoliuS’  S  Innocent  consumer  vs.  the  ex- 
Mooro®n-  (1967.^Annual) 

(Ag’’6?)  Widows,  and  orphans. 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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Frederic  Reminston  book.  McCracken,  H.  (My 
’67) 

Frederick.  Lionnl,  L.  (O  ’67) 

Free  but  not  equal.  Severn,  B.  (1967  Annual) 
Free  speech 

Williamson.  E.  G.  American  student’s  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  (O  ’67) 

Free  to  live,  free  to  die.  Boyd,  M,  (My  ’67) 
Free  trade  and  protection 
Douglas,  P.  H.  America  in  the  market  place. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 

Freebooters.  Trevor,  B.  (D  ’67) 

Freedom  and  the  court.  Abraham.  H.  J.  (D  ’67) 
Freedom — not  license!  Neill,  A,  S.  (My  ’67) 
Freedom  of  information 

Juvenile  literature 

Stein,  M.  L.  Freedom  of  the  press.  (Ap  ’67) 
Freedom  of  the  press 

Gross,  G.,  ed.  Responsibility  of  the  press. 
(My  ’67) 

Lofton,  J.  Justice  and  the  press.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reston,  J.  Artillery  of  the  press.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Stein,  M.  L.  Freedom  of  the  press.  (Ap  ’67) 
Freedom  of  the  press.  Stein,  M.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 
Freeways.  Halprin,  L.  (Mr  ’67) 

Frege,  Gottlob  , 

Stemfeld,  R.  Frege’s  logical  theory.  (1967 
Annual) 

Frege’s  logical  theory.  Sternfeld.  R.  (1967  An- 

French  ^army  in  politics,  1945-1962.  Ambler, 
J.  S.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual)  ^  ^ 

French  at  table.  Eng  title  of:  Gastronomy  of 
France.  Oliver,  R.  (D  ’67) 

French  communism  in  the  making,  1914-1924. 

Wohl,  R.  (My  ’67)  ^  ^ 

French  communist  party  and  the  cnsls  of  In¬ 
ternational  communism.  PejtO.  F.  (O  .67) 
French  drawings  from  Prud’hon  to  Daumier. 

Vantoura,  A.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

French  fiction 

History  and  criticism 

Matthews,  J.  H.  Surrealism  and  the  novel. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

Peyre,  H.  French  novelists  of  today.  (S  67) 
French  foreign  policy  under  De  Gaulle.  Grosser, 

French^  gfrls  ^of  KUlini.  Vivante,  A.  (O  ’67) 
French  Guiana 

Juvenile  literature 

Fletcher,  A.  M.  Land  and  people  of  the  Gui- 
anas.  (My  ’67) 

French  In  America 

Caruso  J.  A.  Mississippi  Valley  frontier,  (S 
’67) 

French  literary  horizon.  O’Brien,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

French  literature 

Davidson,  H.  M.  Audience,  words,  and  art. 
(Ap  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 

Frohock,  W.  M.  Style  and  temper.  (Ag  ’67) 
Moore,  H.  T.  ’Twentieth-century  French  lit¬ 
erature  since  World  War  II.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moore,  H.  T.  Twentieth-century  French  lit¬ 
erature  to  World  War  II.  (Ag  ’67) 

O’Brien,  J.  French  literary  horizon,  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

French  new  criticism,  LeSage,  L.  (N  ’67) 
French  novelists  of  today,  Peyre,  H.  (S  ’67) 

French  poetry  „  „ 

Smith,  W.  J.  Poems  from  France.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History  and  criticism 

Weinberg,  B.  Limits  of  symbolism.  (D  ’67) 
French  revolution.  Sydenham,  M.  J.  (Mr  *67) 
French  rural  history.  Bloch,  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Fresh  from  the  laundry.  Chase,  I.  (My  '67) 
Fresh  water  from  salty  seas.  Woodbury.  D.  O. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Freud,  Sigmund 

Grollman.  E.  A.  Judaism  in  Sigmund  Freud’s 
world.  (My  ’67) 

Robert,  M.  Psychoanalytic  revolution.  (Ap 
*67) 

Stafford-Clark,  D.  What  Freud  really  said. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Klagsbrun,  F.  Sigmund  Freud.  (Je  ’67) 
Friede,  Robert  Laurence  Brooks 
Schaap.  D.  Turned  on.  (My  ’67) 

Friend  with  a  secret.  Bull,  A.  (Je  ’67) 
Friends  not  masters.  Ayub  Khan,  M.  (N  ’67) 


Friendship  and  fratricide.  Zellgs,  M.  A.  (Ap 
’67) 

From  animistic  to  naturalistic  sociology.  Cat- 
ton,  W.  R.  (S  ’67) 

From  bush  to  city.  Bernhelm,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
From  colonialism  to  the  Vietminh;  v  1  of  Viet¬ 
nam:  a  dragon  embattled.  Buttinger,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

From  earth  to  heaven.  Asimov,  I.  (N  ’67) 
From  Eduard  Sievers  to  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf: 
v2  of  Portraits  of  linguists.  Sebeok,  T.  A., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Prom  Frege  to  Godel.  Van  Heijenoort,  J.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

From  isolationism  to  involvement.  Capps,  P.  H. 
(D  ’67) 

Prom  King  Boggen’s  hall  to  Nothing-at-all. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

From  Marshall  aid  to  Atlantic  partnership. 

Beugel,  E.  H.  van  der.  (Ap  ’67) 

From  Pachomius  to  Ignatius.  Knowles,  D.  (My 
’67) 

From  peddlers  to  merchant  princes.  Scull,  P. 
(1967  Annual) 

From  plantation  to  ghetto,.  Meier,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Prom  pots  to  plastics.  Jolliffe,  A.  (My  ’67) 
From  pre-history  to  the  eve  of  the  colonial 
era;  v  1  of  Black  Africa.  Howe,  R.  W.  (S 
’67) 

Prom  primitives  to  Zen.  Eliade,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
From  Puritan  to  Yankee.  Bushman,  R.  L. 
(D  ’67) 

From  Sarajevo  to  Potsdam.  Taylor,  A.  J.  P. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Prom  sea  to  sea:  the  growth  of  the  United 
States.  Faber,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Prom  Sir  William  Jones  to  Karl  Brugmann: 
V  1  of  Portraits  of  linguists.  Sebeok,  T.  A., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

From  tepees  to  towers.  Hiller.  C.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Prom  the  ashes.  Schulberg,  B.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  .  .  „ 

Prom  the  classicists  to  the  impressionists.  Holt, 
E.  G.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67)  „  ^ 

From  the  colonial  era  to  modem  times;  v2  of 
Black  Africa.  Howe.  R.  W.  (S  ’67) 

Prom  the  Dreadnought  to  S'capa  Plow,  v3. 
Marder.  A.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

From  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  to  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance:  v  1  of  Treasures  of 
the  Louvre.  R^alit^s.  (Mr  ’67) 

From  the  Hungarian  revolution.  Ray,  D.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Prom  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the  French 
revolution:  v  1  of  The  emergence  of  liberal 
humanism:  an  intellectual  history  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Coates,  W.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

From  the  mixed-up  files  of  Mrs  Basil  B. 
Prankweiler.  Konigsburg,  E.  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Prom  the  Renaissance  to  impressionism;  v2  of 
'Trea.sures  of  the  Louvre.  R6alit4s.  (Mr  ’67) 
From  West  to  East.  Lee,  R.  E.  (Je  ’67) 
Fromm,  Erich 

(Jlen,  J.  S.  Erich  Fromm:  a  Protestant 
critique.  (O  ’67) 

Frontier  and  pioneer  life 

Juvenile  literature 

Berry,  E.  When  wagon  trains  rolled  to  Santa 
Fe.  (Mr  ’67) 

Parish,  P.  Let’s  be  early  settlers  with  Daniel 
Boone.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Place,  M.  T.  American  cattle  trails:  east  & 
west.  (O  ’67) 

California 

Decker,  P.  Diaries  of  Peter  Decker.  (S  ’67) 
Dillon,  R.  Fool’s  gold.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Perkins,  E.  D.  Gold  rush  diary.  (D  ’67) 

Minnesota 

Prescott,  P.  Recollections  of  Philander  Pres¬ 
cott.  (Ag  ’67) 

Northwest,  Old 

Eckert,  A.  W.  Frontiersmen.  (D  ’67) 

Texas 

Anderson,  J.  Q..  ed.  Tales  of  frontier  Texas, 
1830-1860.  (Je  ’67) 

Dale,  E.  E.  Cross  timbers.  (S  67) 

’The  West 

Billington,  R.  A.  America’s  frontier  heritage. 

Garcia,  ^A*  Tough  trip  through  paradise.  1878- 
1879.  (O  ’67)  ,  „ 

Richmond.  R.  W..  ed.  Nation  moving  West. 

(Mr  ’67)  „  „  . 

Sprague,  M.  Gallery  of  dudes.  (Ap  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 
Berry,  D.  Mountain  men.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rounds.  G.  Treeless  plains.  (O  ’67) 
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Frontier  and  pioneer  life — Continued 


Western  Australia 

Hasluck,  A.  Thomas  Peel  of  Swan  River. 
(As  ’67) 

Frontier  Eden.  Bigelow,  G.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Frontier  mission.  Posey,  W.  B.  (My  '67) 
Frontiersmen.  Eckert.  A.  W.  (D  ’67) 

Frontline  theology.  Peerman,  D.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 


Frost,  Robert 

Thompson,  L.  Robert  Frost;  the  early  years, 
_  1874-1915.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Frost.  Hall,  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Frozen  deep.  Collins.  W.  (In  Brannan,  R.  L., 
ed.  Under  the  management  of  Mr  Charles 
Dickens).  (D  ’67) 


Fruit 

Bager,  B.  Nature  as  designer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Fry,  Margery 

Jones,  B.  H.  Margery  Fry.  (N  ’67) 

Frwe,  Northrop 

Kneger,  M.,  ed.  Northrop  Frye  in  modem 
criticism.  (My  ’67) 

Fuel  cells.  Halacy,  D.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Fuji,  Mount 

Hokusai.  Thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fujiyama.  See  Fuji,  Mount 
Fulbright,  James  William 
Coffin,  T.  Senator  Fulbright.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Fun  with  junk.  Goda,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fun  with  the  new  math.  Meyer,  J.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Function  of  “China”  in  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Mao. 

Lowe.  D.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Funeral  rites  and  ceremonies 
Jones,  B.  Design  for  death.  (1967  Annual) 
Fur  trade 

Prescott,  P.  Recollections  of  Philander  Pres¬ 
cott.  (Ag  ’67) 

Veale,  E.  M.  English  fur  trade  In  the  later 
middle  ages.  (Je  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
Berry,  D.  Mountain  men.  (Ap  ’67) 

Furniture 

Baker,  H.  S.  Furniture  in  the  ancient  world. 
(Ap  ’67) 

History 

Gloag,  J.  Social  history  of  furniture  design 
from  B.C.  1300  to  A.D.  1960.  (Mr  ’67) 
Furniture,  American 

Andrews.  E.  D.  Religion  in  wood.  (Mr  ’67) 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  museum. 
American  furniture.  (My  ’67) 

Furniture,  French 

Collections 

Wrlghtsman,  C.  B.  Wrightsman  collection, 
V  1-2.  (Ag  ’67) 

Furniture  in  the  ancient  world.  Baker,  H.  S. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Futile^^life  of  Pito  Perez.  Romero,  J.  R.  (My 

Future  environments  of  North  America.  Dar¬ 
ling,  F.  F..  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Future  for  the  aged.  Carp,  F.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Future  of  belief.  Dewart,  L.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Future  of  Catholic  Christianity.  De  la  Bedoyere. 

M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Future  of  the  dollar  as  an  international  cur¬ 
rency.  Aliber,  R.  Z.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


G  I  nun.  Coens,  M.  X.  (O  ’67) 

GI  war.  1941-1945.  Martin,  R  G. 
(1967  Annual) 


(Ja  ’68) 


Gabon 

Politics  and  government 
Weinstein,  B.  Gabon;  nation-building  on  the 
Ogooud.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Gabon:  nation-building  on  the  Ogooud.  Weln- 
stein.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Gabriel  hounds.  Stewart.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio  in  France.  Gullace,  G.  (Ap 
’67) 


Gadsden,  Christopher 

Christopher  Gadsden. 

I<4d-1oUo.  (L)  d7) 

Galahad  [and]  I  thought  of  Daisy.  Wilson  B 
(Ag  ’67) 

Galdpagos.  Bowman,  R.  I.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Galilei,  Galileo 

Golino,  C.  L.  ed.  Galileo  reappraised.  (My 
67) 

Langfo^,  J.  J  Galileo,  science  and  the 
church.  (Mr  ’67) 

Galileo  reappraised.  Golino,  C.  L.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 


Galileo,  science  and  the  church.  Langford,  J.  J. 

Gallant  men.  Dirksen.  E.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  „  ,,  ,  , 

Gallery  of  dudes.  Sprague,  M.  (Ap  67) 
Gallery  of  great  Americans.  Curtin,  A.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Galloping  gospel.  MacLean,  A.  H.  (Je  67) 


Game  theory^  „ 

Rapoport,  A.  Two-person  game  theory.  (My 
Game^^  without  rules.  Gilbert,  M.  (O  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Newbery.  J.  Little  pretty  pocket-book.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Games  Christians  play.  Culbertson,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Games  of  chance.  Hinde,  T.  (S  ’67) 

Games  of  the  XVIIIth  Olympiadj  Tokyo,  1964. 

International  Olympic  committee.  (N  ’67) 
Gandhi,  Indira  (Nehru) 

Brecher,  M.  Nehru’s  mantle.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mohan,  A.  Indira  GandhL  (O  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Garnett,  E.  Madame  prim'e  minister.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Naess,  A.  Gandhi  and  the  nuclear  age.  (Mr 
’67) 

Wolfenstein,  E.  V.  Revolutionary  personality. 
(D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Lengyel,  E.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 
Zinkin,  T.  Story  of  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 
Gandhi  and  the  nuclear  age.  Naess,  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Ganges  River 

Newby,  E.  Slowly  down  the  Ganges.  (O  ’67) 
Gangs.  See  Crime  and  criminals:  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency 
Garages 

Klose,  D.  Metropolitan  parking  structures. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Garcia,  Andrew 

Garcia,  A.  Tough  trip  through  paradise,  1878- 
1879.  (O  ’67) 

Garden.  Berrall,  J.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Garden  of  earthly  delights.  Oates,  J.  C.  (N  ’67) 
Gardening 

McDonald,  B.  Complete  book  of  gardening 
under  lights.  (Je  ’67) 

Potter,  C.  H.  Greenhouse — place  of  magic. 
(Je  ’67) 

Thelwell.  N.  Up  the  garden  path.  (N  ’67) 
See  also 

Window  gardening 
Gardens 

Berrall,  J.  S.  Garden.  (Mr  ’67) 

Coats,  P.  Great  gardens  of  Britain.,  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hazlehurst,  F.  H.  Jacques  Bovceau  and  the 
French  formal  garden.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hyams,  E,  Irish  gardens.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Schuler,  S.  America’s  great  private  gardens. 
(1967  Annual) 

Gardens  in  literature 

Giamatti,  A.  B.  Earthly  paradise  and  the 
renaissance  epic.  (My  ’67) 

Gases 

Brown,  S.  C.  Basic  data  of  plasma  physics. 
(IJ  67) 

Thompson.  P.  D.  Gases  &  plasmas.  (1967 
Annual) 

Gases  &  plasmas.  Thompson,  P  D.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


G^kell,  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (Stevenson) 

Letters  of  Mrs  Gaskell.  (Ag 
dT) 


Gastronomy  of  France.  Oliver,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Gates  of  the  wind.  Carroll,  M.  (My  ’67) 

Gaulle,  Charles  Andre  Joseph  Marie  de 

Explanation  of  De  GauUe.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Grosser’  A  French  foreign  policy  under  De 
Gaulle.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kulski,  W.  W.  De  Gaulle  and  his  world.  (S 

who  saved  France.  (Ag 
o7) 


Gawaln  and  the  Green  Knight 


Juvenile  literature 

Green  Knight. 
Challenge  of  the  Green  Knight. 


oawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Gay,  John 

Gay,  J.  Letters  of  John  Gay.  (My  ’67) 

Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Manuel  Luis 
Holmes,  J.  D.  L.  Gayoso.  (My  ’67) 

Gayoso.  Holmes,  J.  D.  L.  (My  ’67) 

Gems 

.Axon,  G.  V.  Wonderful  world  of  g'ems.  (D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Jewel  hunters.  (N  ’67) 

General  alarm.  Haywood.  C.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
General  inquirer:  a  computer  approach  to  con¬ 
tent  analysis.  Stone,  P.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

General  subject- indexes  since  1548.  Taylor.  A. 

(N  ’67) 

Generals 

Laifin,  J.  Links  of  leadership.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Generosity  of  Americans,  its  source.  Its  achieve¬ 
ments.  Marts,  A.  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Genesis  of  German  conservatism.  Epstein,  K. 
(S  ’67) 

Genesis  of  language.  Smith,  P.,  ed.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Genetics 

Brink,  R.  A.,  ed.  Heritage  from  Mendel. 

Papazlan,  H.  P.  Modern  genetics.  (S  ’67) 

Roslansky,  J.  D.,  ed.  Genetics  and  the  future 
of  man.  (D  ’67) 


History 

Sturtevant,  A.  H.  History  of  genetics.  (Mr 
’67) 

Genetics  and  the  future  of  man.  Roslansky,  J. 

D..  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Geneva 

Church  history 

Monter,  E.  W.  Calvin’s  Geneva.  (D  ’67) 
History 

Monter,  E.  W.  Calvin’s  Geneva.  (D  ’67) 
Genghis  Khan.  See  Chingis  Khan 
Genius  of  American  education.  Cremin,  L.  A. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Gentile,  Giovanni  ^ 

Brown,  M.  E.  Neo-ldeallstle  aesthetics:  Croce- 
Gentile-CoUingwood.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gentle  radical.  Covey,  C.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Gentle  reformers:  Massachusetts  Democrats  in 
the  Cleveland  era.  Blodgett.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Geography 

Dictionaries 

The  Times  (London).  Index-gazetteer  of  the 
world.  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Young  people’s  story  of  our  heritage.  16v 
[rev  edl.  (D  ’67) 


Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

HUrlimann,  M.  World.  (Mr  ’67) 

Geography,  Ancient 

Carpenter,  R.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Heracles. 

(Ap  ’67)  ,  ,  ^ 

Hapgood,  C.  H.  Maps  of  the  ancient  sea 
kings.  (Mr  ’66) 

Geography,  Commercial 


Dictionaries 

New  geography,  1966-67.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Geography,  Historical 


Maps 

See  Atlases,  Historical 

Geography  of  New  York  State.  Thompson,  J.  H., 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Geologist’s  view  of  Cape  Cod.  Strahler,  A.  N. 
(Je  ’67) 


Geology 

Clayton,  K.  Crust  of  the  earth.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Derrey,  P.  Our  unknown  earth.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  „  • 

Dury,  G.  H.,  ed.  Essays  in  geomorphology. 

Intwnational  conference  on  the  earth  sciences, 
1964.  Advances  in  earth  science.  (1967 
Annual)  ,  „  ,  ,  .  , 

Mather,  K.  P..  ed._^_, Source  book  m  geology. 

1900-1950.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Shelton,  J.  S.  Geology  Illustrated.  (Mr  ’67) 


Experiments 
Juvenile  literature 

Stone,  A.  H.  Rocks  and  rills:  a  look  at 
geology.  (D  ’67) 


California 

Juvenile  literature 

Huntington,  H.  E.  Yosemite  story.  (Mr  ’67) 


Cape  Cod 

Strahler,  A.  N.  Geologist’s  view  of  Cape  Cod. 
(Je  ’67) 

Geology,  Economic 

Rosenfeld,  A.  Inorganic  raw  materials  of 
antiquity.  (My  ’67)  , 

Geology  illustrated.  Shelton,  J.  S.  (Mr  67) 
Geometry 

Juvenile  literature 

Hatcher.  C.  What  shape  Is  it?  (Mr  ’67) 

Geophysics  . 

Wraight,  A.  J.  Our  dynamic  world.  (O  67) 
Wyckoff,  J.  Rock,  time,  and  landforms.  (Mr 
’67) 

George  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain 
Richardson,  J.  George  the  magnificent.  (Mr 
’67) 

George  C.  Marshall:  vl5  of  The  American 
secretaries  of  state  and  their  diplomacy. 
Bemis,  S.  P..  ed.  (Mr  ’67)  _ 

George  C.  Yount  and  his  chronicles  of  the 
West.  Camp.  C.  L..  ed.  (O  ’67) 

George  Eliot  and  her  readers.  Holmstrom,  J., 
ed.  (D  ’67)  „  ^ 

George  IV:  EJng  title  of:  George  the  magnif¬ 
icent.  Richardson.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

George  Rapp’s  Harmony  society,  1785-1847. 

Arndt,  K.  J.  R.  (My  ’67)  „  ^ 

George  Santayana’s  America.  Santayana,  G. 
(O  *67) 

George  Smith’s  money.  Smith,  A.  E.  (My  ’67) 
George  the  magnificent.  Richardson,  J.  (Mr 

George  Ticknor  and  the  Boston  Brahmins. 
Tyack,  D.  B.  (O  ’67) 

George  Washington  and  the  making  of  a  nation. 

American  heritage.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
George  Washington’s  map  maker.  Heusser,  A. 

H.  (O  ’67) 

Georgia 

History 

King,  S.  B.  Georgia  voices.  (O  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

King,  S.  B.  Georgia  voices.  (O  ’67) 

Georgia  (Transcaucasia) 


Civilization 

Lang,  D.  M.  Georgians.  (Ag  ’67) 

Georgia  voices.  King,  S.  B.  (O  ’67) 

Georgian  Lincoln.  Hill,  P.  (My  ’67) 

Georgians.  Lang,  D.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

German  cookei’y.  Wine  and  food  society’s  guide 
to.  Adam,  H^.  K.  (N  ’67) 

German  drama 

Collections 

Benedikt,  M.,  ed.  Postwar  German  theatre. 
(N  ’67) 

German  economy,  1870  to  the  present.  Stol- 
per,  G.  (O  ’67) 

German-English  economic  terminology.  Ren¬ 
ner.  R.  (My  ’67) 

German  language 


Dictionaries 

English 

Hohn,  E.  Dictionaiw  of  electrotechnology: 

German-English.  (S  ’67) 

Renner,  R.  German-English  economic  ter¬ 
minology.  (My  ’67) 


History 

Waterman,  J.  T.  History  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  (Ag  ’67) 

German  literature 


History  and  criticism 

Hatfield,  H.  Modern  Gei-man  literature. 
(D  *67) 

Moore,  H.  T.  Twentieth-century  German 
literature.  (D  ’67)  ,  ,  « 

Ritchie,  J.  M.,  ed.  Periods  in  German  litera¬ 
ture.  (D  ’67) 

German  painting.  Benesch,  O.  (Mr  ’67) 
German  poetry 
See  also 
Minnesingers 


Collections 

Plotz,  H.,  ed.  Poems  from  the  German.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

German  seed  in  Texas  soil.  Jordan,  T.  G.  (N 
’67) 


Germania,  U.S.A.  Iverson,  N.  (D  ’67) 

a 
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Germans  and  their  modern  history.  Ernst,  F. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Germans  in  Bohemia 

Wiskemann,  E.  Czechs  &  Germans  [2d  edl. 
(1967  Annual) 

Germans  in  Eastern  Europe 
Schreiber,  H.  Teuton  and  Slav.  (My  ’67) 
Germans  in  Moravia 

Wiskemann,  E.  Czechs  &  Germans  [2d  ed]. 
(1967  Annual) 

Germans  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
Wiskemann,  E.  Czechs  &  Germans  [2d  ed], 
(1967  Annual) 

Germans  in  the  United  States 
Iverson.  N.  Germania,  U.S.A.  (D  ’67) 
Jordan,  T.  G.  German  seed  in  Texas  soil. 
(N  ’67) 

Germany 

Economic  conditions 

Stolper,  G.  German  economy.  1870  to  the 

present.  (O  ’67) 

Economic  policy 

Stolper,  G.  German  economy,  1870  to  the 

present.  (O  ’67) 

Foreign  relations 
1866- 

Pischer,  P.  Germany’s  aims  in  the  First 
World  War.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual 


France 

Potting-er,  E.  A.  Napoleon  III  and  the  German 
crisis,  1865-1866.  (My  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Gilbert,  M.  Roots  of  appeasement.  (O  ’67) 
Japan 

Meskill,  J.  M.  Hitler  &  Japan;  the  hollow 
alliance.  (Mr  ’67) 

Russia 

Dyck,  H.  L.  Weimar  Germany  &  Soviet 
Russia,  1926-1933.  (Je  ’67) 


United  States 

Compton,  J.  V.  Swastika  and  the  eagle. 
(S  ’67) 

History 

Simon,  W.  M.  Germany.  (My  ’67) 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Maurois.  A.  Illustrated  history  of  Germany. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Revolution,  18i8-18i9 

Noyes,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

SOth  century 

Ernst,  P.  Germans  and  their  modern  histoi-y. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 


1918-19SS 

Road  to  dictatorship:  Germany  1918-1933.  (Mr 
’67) 

193S-19i5 — Juvenile  literature 
Goldston.  R.  Life  and  death  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  (O  ’67) 

History,  Military 

Taylor,  T.  Breaking  wave.  (My  ’67) 
Intellectual  life 

Epstein,  K.  Genesis  of  German  conservatism. 
(S  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 

Elon,  A.  Journey  through  a  haunted  land. 
(My  ’67) 

1866- 

Lidtke,  V.  L.  Outlawed  party.  (S  ’67) 


1918-193S 

Carsten,  P.  L.  Reichswehr  and  politics:  1918- 
1933.  (Ap  ’67) 

Road  to  dictatorship;  Germany  1918-1933.  (Mr 
’67) 


19.i5- 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Tmiber,  K.  P.  Beyond  eagle  and  swastika, 
2v.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 


Social  conditions 

Journey  through  a  haunted  land. 

(My  ’67) 

Germany  (Democratic  Republic) 

Hangen,  W.  Muted  revolution.  (Ag  ’67)  (1968 
Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Holbrook,  S.  Getting  to  know  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  (Ag  ’67) 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Bundestag 

Loewenberg,  G.  Parliament  in  the  German 
political  system.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

tiolbrook,  S.  Getting  to  know  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Adenauer,  IC  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Germany.  Navy 

Steinberg,  J.  Yesterday’s  deterrent.  (Mr  ’67) 
Germany.  Reichswehr 

Carsten,  F.  L.  Reichswehr  and  politics:  1918- 
1933.  (Ap  ’67) 

Genuany’s  aims  in  the  First  World  War. 

Fischer.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Gertrude  Stein  and  the  present.  Stewart,  A. 
(N  ’67) 

Gertrude’s  child.  Hughes,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Getting  straight.  Kolb.  K.  (S  ’67) 

Getting  to  know  Eastern  Europe.  Underwood, 
P.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Getting  to  know  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales.  Joy,  C.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Getting  to  know  the  two  tGermanys.  Holbrook, 
S.  (Ag  ’67)  • 

Ghana 

Economic  conditions 

Birmingham,  W.,  ed.  Study  of  contemporary 
Ghana,  v  1.  (S  ’67) 

Economic  policy 

Birmingham,  W.,  ed.  Study  of  contemporary 
Ghana,  v  1  (S  ’67) 

History 

Flint,  J.  E.  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  (Ap  ’67) 
Politics  and  government 

Ghana  coup,  24th  February 

1966.  (O  67) 

Bretton,  H.  L.  Rise  and  fall  of  Kwame 
.Nkrumah.  (My  ’67) 

Fitch,  B.  Ghana;  end  of  an  Illusion.  (D  ’67) 
Harvey,  W.  B.  Daw  and  social  change  in 
Ghana.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ghana  coup,  24th  February  1966.  Afrifa,  A.  A. 
(O  ’67) 

Ghana:  end  of  an  illusion.  Pitch,  B.  (D  ’67) 
Ghosts 

60  great  ghost  stories.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Armual) 

Holzer,  H.  Lively  ghosts  of  Ireland.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ghosts.  Perrin,  U.  (Je  ’67) 

Ghosts  of  Jersey  City.  Morrison,  L.  (N  ’67) 
Ghosts,  .spooks  ..and  spectres.  Molin,  C.,  ed. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Armual) 

Gibbon,  Edward 

Edward  Gibbon  the  historian. 

(My  ’67) 


I  ne  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire 

White,  L..  ed.  Transformation  of  the  Roman 
world.  (Je  ’67) 

Gide,  Andr6  Paul  Guillaume 
Rossi,  V.  Andr6  Gide:  the  evolution  of  an 
aesthetic.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Gideon,  Clarence  Earl 

Juvenile  literature 

Bewis,  A.  Supreme  court  and  how  it  works. 
(My  67) 

Gift  from  the  heart.  Prldham,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gift  of  island.  Knox-Mawer,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Gift  shop.  Armstrong,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gilgamesh 

Juvenile  literature 

<S>samesh.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Armual) 
saw  everything.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Gilgamesh.  Bryson,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Armual) 
Gingrich,  Arnold 

Gingrich,  A.  Toys  of  a  lifetime.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ginzburg,  Eugenia  Semyonovna 

Into  the  whirlwind. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ginzburg,  Natalia 

Hamii^y  sayings.  (Je  ’67) 

Girl  from  the  beach.  Stead,  C.  (With  her  The 
puzzleheaded  girl).  (N  ’67) 
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Girl  In  white  armor.  Paine,  A.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

GJelsness,  Rudolph  HJalmar 
Kaser,  D.,  ed.  Books  In  America’s  past.  (Je 
■67) 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  ^ 

Bohn,  D.  Glacier  Bay,  the  land  and  the 
silence.  (O  ’67) 

Glacier  Bay,  the  land  and  the  silence.  Bohn, 
„  D.  (O  ’6t) 

Glance  away.  Wideman,  J.  E.  (D  ’67) 
el  Glaoui,  Madani 

Maxwell,  G.  Lords  of  the  Atlas.  (Mr  ’67) 
el  Glaoui,  T'hamI,  pasha  of  Marrakesh 
Maxwell.  G.  Lords  of  the  Atlas.  (Mr  ’67) 
Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson 
Holman,  C.  H.  Three  modes  of  modern 
Southern  fiction.  (Ap  ’67) 

Glass:  a  world  history.  K^mpfer,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Glass  harmonica.  Byheld,  B.  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
Glassware 

History 

Kfimpfer,  F.  Glass:  a  world  history.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gloaming  oh  my  darling.  Terry,  M.  (With  his 
Viet  rock).  (O  ’67) 

Glorious  revolution  of  1688.  Ashley,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Glory  of  man.  Jeiiklns,  D.  (O  ’67) 

Glory  tent.  Barrett,  W.  E.  (S  ’67) 

Go  on  wheels.  Schwartz,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Go,  said  the  bird.  Cotterell,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Go  to  the  widow-maker.  Jones,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Goats 

Stories 

Carigiet,  A.  Ajiton  the  goatherd.  {As  ’67) 

God 

Braden.  W.  Private  sea.  (Je  ’67) 

Ferrd,  N.  F.  S.  Living  God  of  nowhere  and 
nothing.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Herzog,  F.  Understanding  God.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kilng,  H..  ed.  Unknown  God?  (N  ’67) 
Lelbrecht,  W.  God  and  man  In  the  thought 
of  Hamann.  (N  ’67) 

Mitchell.  J.,  ed.  (jod  I  want.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Exploration  Into  God. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

God  and  his  image.  Barthdlemy,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
God  and  man  in  the  thought  of  Hamann.  Lei- 
brecht,  W.  (N  ’67) 

God  and  the  permission  of  evil.  Marltaln,  J. 
(My  ’67) 

God  I  want.  Mitchell,  J..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

God  of  the  beginnings  and  of  today.  Haag.  H. 

(In  KUng,  H.,  M.  Unknown  God?)  (N  ’67) 
God,  pain,  and  evil.  Buttrlck.  G.  A.  (My  ’67) 
God-talk.  Macquarrle.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Godmother.  Elliott,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Gods 

Sierksma,  P.  Tibet’s  terrifying  deities.  (My 
’67) 

God’s  grace  in  history.  Davis,  C.  (My  ’67) 

Gods  of  Mexico.  Burland,  <5.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

God’s  people.  Galley,  M.  J.  C.  (My  ’67) 

(Sod’s  smuggler.  Andrew,  Brother.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Goethe:  conversations  and  encounters.  Goethe, 
J.  W.  von.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gog.  Sinclair,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Gogarten,  Friedrich 

Snlnei\  L.  Secularization  of  history.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gogh,  Vincent  van 

Juvenile  literature 

Honour,  A.  Tormented  genius.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Going  to  Jerusalem.  Charyn,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Gold  and  world  power.  Rolfe,  S.  E.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Gold  in  the  Black  HUls.  Parker,  W.  (N  ’67) 
Gold  mines  and  mining 
Parker,  W.  Gold  in  the  Black  Hills.  (N  ’67) 
Gold  rush.  See  California — Gold  discoveries 
Gold  rush  diary.  Perkins,  E.  D.  (D  ’67) 
Golden  age  of  Chinese  art.  Scott,  H.  (N  ’67) 
Golden  age  of  science.  Jones,  B.  Z.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Golden  age  of  the  American  racing  car. 

Borgeson,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Golden  key.  Macdonald,  G.  (N  ’67) 

Golden  tradition.  Dawidowlcz,  L.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Golden  treasurj--  of  Jewish  tales.  Barash,  A, 
(Mr  ’67) 

^  Sher?*B.^^Lif^  with  farmer  Goldstein,  (D  ’67) 

Goldwater,  Barry  Morris  ,  x.  , . 

Hess,  K.  In  a  cause  that  will  triumph.  (Ap 

White,  F.  C.  Suite  3506.  (Ag  ’67) 


Golf 

Armour,  T.  Tommy  Armour’s  ABC’s  of  golf. 
(S  ’67) 

Jones,  R.  T.  Bobby  Jones  on  golf.  (Mr  ’67) 
McCormack,  M.  H.  Arnie.  (D  ’67) 

History 

Grimsley,  W.  (^If:  its  history,  people  & 
events.  (Mr  ’67) 

Golf:  its  history,  people  &  events.  Grimsley,  W. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Good  and  evil 

Maritain,  J.  God  and  the  permission  of  evil. 
(My  ’67) 

Ricoeur,  P.  Symbolism  of  evU.  (O  ’67) 
Good  books  for  children  [3d  edl.  Eakin,  M.  K., 
comp.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Good-bye  to  the  jungle.  Townsend,  J.  R.  (Ag 
’67) 

Good  day  to  die.  Blackburn,  T.  W.  (Je  ’67) 
Good  housekeeping’s  guide  for  young  home¬ 
makers.  Good  housekeeping.  (Mr  ’67) 

Good  writing.  Vrooman,  A.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Goodbye.  Sansom.  W.  (My  ’67) 

Goodbye  land.  Yglesias,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Gopher  In  the  garden.  Prelutsky,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gorillas 

Juvenile  literature 

Vavra,  R.  Anna  and  Dula.  (1967  Annual) 
Gospel  according  to  John  (1-xli)  [Anchor 
Bible].  Bible.  New  Testament.  John.  (Ap 
’67) 

Gothic  line.  Orglll.  D.  (S  ’67) 

Governing  soil  conservation:  thirty  years  of  the 
new  decentralization.  Morgan,  R.  J.  (My  ’67) 
Governing  the  suburbs.  Gilbert.  C.  E.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Government,  Resistance  to 
Heiraler,  E.,  ed.  Resistance  against  tyranny. 
(Je  ’67) 

Government  and  local  power  in  Japan.  600  to 
1700.  Hall,  J.  W.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Government  and  politics  of  India.  Morris -Jones, 
W.  H.  (Ag  ’67)  „ 

Government  of  associations.  Glaser,  W.  A.,  ed. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Government  of  Florence  under  the  Medici 
(14.74-1494).  Rubinstein.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 
Government  ownership 

Jewkes,  J.  Public  and  private  enterprise. 

Government-subsidized  union  monopoly.  Ball, 
J.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Governmental  investigations 
Hanser,  C.  J.  Guide  to  decision:  the  Royal 
commission.  (My  ’67) 

Grace  (Theology) 

Pettit,  N.  Heart  prepared.  (My  ’6H 
Grace  before  ploughing.  Masefield.  J.  (Mr  57) 
Graduate  study  of  education.  Harvard  universi¬ 
ty.  Committee  on  the  graduate  study  of 

education.  (D  ’67) 

Graham,  Billy.  See  Graham,  W.  F. 

Graham,  Martha  ,  „  . 

Leatherman,  L.  Martlia  Graham.  (Ag  67) 

(1966  Annual) 

Graham,  Shellah  _  , . 

Graham,  S.  College  of  one.  (Ap  67) 

Grahaim,  William  Franklin 
Gillenson,  L.  W.  BiUy  Graham  and  seven  who 
were  saved.  (Ag  ’67) 

MitcheU,  C.  Billy  Graham'.  (Ag  ’67) 

Grain 

Marketing 

Clark,  J.  G.  Grain  trade  in  the  Old  North¬ 
west.  (Ag  ’67) 

Grain  trade  in  the  Old  Northwest.  Clark,  J.  G. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Grammar  of  sociology.  Muzumdar.  H.  T.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

GramscI,  Antonio  .  «  .  , 

Cammett,  J.  M.  Antonio  Gramsel  and  the 
origins  of  Italian  communism.  (Je  67) 
Grand  tour.  Trease,  G.  (O  ’67) 

Grandmaster  of  chess,  v2.  Keres,  P.  (Ap  67) 

Grandpa.  Borack,  B.  (O  ’67) 

Grange  at  High  Force.  Turner,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  „  ^  ^  , 

Grant,  U.  S.  Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  v  1. 
(N  ’67) 

Graphic  history  of  architecture.  Mansbrldge, 
J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Graves,  Robert 

Hoffman,  D.  Barbarous  knowledge.  (My  ’67) 
Bibliography 

Higginson,  F.  H.  Bibliography  of  the  works 
of  Robert  Graves.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Gravitation 


Juveniie  iiterature 

Fischer,  V.  K.  One  way  is  down.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Milgrom,  H.  First  experiments  with  gravity. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Great  Bonacker  whisky  war.  Maloney,  R.  (My 
’67) 

Great  Britain 


Antiquities 

Cottrell,  L.  Guide  to  Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ross.  A.  Pagan  Celtic  Britain.  (S  ’67) 


Biography 

Co^^Ggan,^)  G.  Makers  of  modern  England. 

Uden,  G.,  comp.  They  looked  lilie  this.  (Ap 
’67) 


Church  history 

Bennett,  G  V..  ed.  Essays  in  modem  .Eng- 
lish  church  history.  (D  ’6G 
Colllnson,  P.  Elizabethan  Puritan  movement. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

McGinn,  D.  J.  John  Penry  and  the  Marp relate 
controversy.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Parker,  T.  H.  L.,  ed.  English  reformers.  (Ap 
67) 

Roe,  W.  G.  Lamennais  and  England.  (N  ’67) 
St  James  s  palace.  Chapel  royal.  Old  cheque¬ 
book;  or.  Book  of  remembrance  of  the 
royal,  from  1561  to  1774  [reprint). 
(1967  Annual) 


19th  century 

Newsome,  D.  Wilberforces  and  Henry  Man¬ 
ning.  (My  ’67) 


Civilization 

Aitken,  J.  Young  meteors.  (D  ’67) 

Colonies 

Barrow,  T.  C.  Trade  and  empire.  (D  ’67) 

Braibanti,  R.,  ed.  Asian  bureaucratic  sys- 
tenis  emergent  from  the  British  imperial 
tradition.  (D  ’67) 

Faber,  R.  Vision  and  the  need.  (O  ’67) 

Gipson,  _  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution.  vl3.  (D  ’67) 

Kirk-Greene,  A.  H.  M.,  ed.  Principles  of  na- 
tive  administration  in  Nigeria.  (Ag  ’67) 

Symonds,  R.  British  and  their  successors. 
(O  ’67) 

Wlckwire,  F.  B.  British  subministers  and 
colonial  America,  1763-1783.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Winks,  R.  W. ,  ed.  Historiography  of  the 
British  Empire-Commonwealth.  (My  ’67) 

Commercial  policy 

Barrow,  T.  C.  Trade  and  empire.  (D  ’67) 
Constitutional  history 

Roberts,  C.  Growth  of  responsible  government 
in  Stuart  England.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


Germany 

Gilbert,  M.  Roots  of  appeasement  (O  ’67) 
Japan 

Nish,  I.  H.  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  (Ap  ’67) 

Portugal 

Francis,  A.  D.  Methuens  and  Portugal,  1691- 
1708.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rhodesia 

Young,  K.  Rhodesia  and  Independence.  (Ag 
’67)  ,  ^ 

Switzerland 

Imlah,  A.  G.  Britain  and  Switzerland,  1845- 
60.  (D  ’67) 

United  States 

Gelber,  L.  Alliance  of  necessity.  (My  ’67) 

Merk,  F.  Oregon  question.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

History 

Armytage,  W.  H.  G.  Social  history  of  engi¬ 
neering.  (O  ’67)  .  „  . 

Bryant,  A.  Medieval  foundation  of  England. 
(S  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Furber,  E.  C.,  ed.  Changing  views  on  British 
history.  (Ag  ’67) 

H  istcn'ioaraphy 
See  Historiography 

Juvenile  literature 

Hodges,  C.  W.  Magna  carta.  (Ag  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Billington,  R.  A.  Historian’s  contribution  to 
Anglo-American  misunderstanding.  (Mr  ’67) 


To  1066 

Baker,  T.  Normans.  (Mr  ’67) 

Cottrell,  L.  Guide  to  Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’67) 
Frere.  S.  Britannia.  (N  ’67) 

Hanning,  R.  W.  Vision  of  history  In  early 
Britain.  (Mr  ’67) 

Norman  period,  1066-115i 
Baker,  T,  Normans.  (Mr  ’67) 

Barlow,  F.  Wllllatn  I  and  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  (N  ’67) 

Beeler,  J.  Warfare  In  England,  1066-1189. 
(S  ’67) 

Davis,  R.  H.  C.  King  Stephen,  1136-1154. 
(S  ’67) 


Norman  period,  1066-1154 — 

Juvenile  literature 

Ellacott,  S.  E.  Norman  Invasion.  (Je  ’67) 
Plantageneta,  1154-1399 
Barber,  R.  Henry  Plantagenet.  (My  ’67) 
Beeler,  J.  Warfare  in  England,  1066-1189. 
(S  ’67) 

Hewitt,  H.  J.  Organization  of  war  under  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  1338-62.  (1967  Annual) 


Sources 

Stuart  constitution,  1603- 

1688.  (My  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Cottrell,  L.  Guide  to  Roman  Britain.  (Mr  ’67) 
Econoimlc  conditions 

Pike,  E.  R.  “Hard  times’’.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

19th  century 

Deane,  P.  First  industrial  revolution.  (1966 
1967  Annual) 

Economic  policy 

Henderson,  P.  D  ,  ed.  Economic  growth  In 
Britain.  (My  ’67) 

Wilson,  H.  Purpose  and  power.  (Ag  ’67) 


Lancaster  and  York,  1399-1485 
Simons,  E.  N.  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Storey,  R.  L.  End  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Wars  of  the  Roses,  1455-1485 
Storey,  R.  L.  End  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Tudors.  1485-1603 
Cross,  C.  Puritan  Earl.  (D  ’67) 

Edwards,  F.  Dangerous  queen.  (S  ’67) 

Esler,  A.  Aspiring  mind  of  the  Elizabethan 
younger  generation.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Luke,  M.  M.  Catherine,  the  queen.  (D  ’67) 
Smith.  L.  B.  Elizabethan  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
„  (1967  Annual) 

Smith,  L.  B.  Horizon  book  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Foreign  relations 

^185t-i9M  ^(’o  ^67f  Persian  Gulf  Region. 

Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Northedge.  F.  S.  Troubled  giant.  (Mr  ’67) 
Nutting.  A.  No  end  of  a  lesson.  (O  ’67) 
Rock.  W.  R.  Appeasement  on  trial.  (Mv  ’67) 
Wilson,  H.  Purpose  and  power.  (Ag  ’67) 


Stuarts,  1603-1714 

Ashley,  M.  Glorlouis  revolution  of  1688.  (O 
67) 

Helm,  P.  J.  Jeffreys.  (1967  Annual) 

.World  we  have  lost.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Prestwich.  M.  Cranfleld;  politics  and  profits 
under  the  early  Stuarts.  (D  ’67) 

Rogers,  P.  G.  Fifth  monarchy  men.  (My  ’67) 


Burma 

Rawson,  G.  Road  to  Mandalay.  (O  ’67) 
Europe 

Spealting  European.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 


Stuarts,  1603-1714 — Poetry 
Poems  on  affairs  of  state,  v2.  (1967  Annual) 

Stuarts,  1603-1714 — Sources 
^^(My*^’6'n‘  constitution,  1603-1688. 
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Givil  War  and  Commonwealth,  16iS-1660 
E\^rltt,  A.  M.  Community  of  Kent  and  the 
Great  rebellion,  1640-60.  (Ap  ’67) 

nn-issy 

Gipson,  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution.  vl3.  (©'’67) 

nH-18S7 — Juvenile  literature 
Brown,  I.  Jane  Austen  and  her  world.  (Ap 
’67) 


19 fh  century 

Deane,  P.  First  industrial  revolution.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 


SOth  century 

Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Seaman,  L.  C.  B.  Post- Victorian  Britain: 
1902-1951.  (Mr  ’67) 


19i5- 

Nuttlng,  A.  No  end  of  a  lesson.  (O  ’67) 


History,  Military 

Beeler,  J.  Warfare  in  England,  1066-1189. 
(S  ’67) 

Hewitt,  H.  J.  Organization  of  war  under 
Edward  III,  1338-62.  (1967  Annual) 

Baffin,  J.  Tommy  Atkins.  (O  ’67) 


Immigration  and  emigration 
Davison,  E.  B.  Black  British.  (O  ’67) 


Industries 

Deane,  P.  First  industrial  revolution.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 


Intellectual  life 

Burrow,  J.  W.  Evolution  and  society.  (Ag 
’67) 

Esler,  A.  Aspiring  mind  of  the  Elizabethan 
younger  generation.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Grant,  J.  Harold  Monro  and  the  Poetry  book¬ 
shop.  (S  ’67) 

Halllday,  F.  E.  Illustrated  cultural  history 
of  England.  (0  ’67) 

Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  v2:  The  war 
years,  1939-1945.  (Ag  ’67) 

Robinson,  H.  C.  Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robin¬ 
son:  an  abridgment.  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Joy,  C.  R.  Getting  to  know  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moore,  M.  United  Kingdom.  (My  ’67) 


Kings  and  rulers 

Levine,  M.  Early  Elizabethan  succession 
question,  1558-1568.  (My  ’67) 


Moral  conditions 

Johnson,  P.  H.  On  iniquity.  (My  ’67) 


Navy 

History 

Pool,  B.  Navy  board  contracts,  1660-1832. 
(O  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Derry.  J.  W.  Radical  tradition.  (O  ’67) 
Thomas,  H.  Suez.  (Ag  ’67) 


Norman  period,  1066-115i 
West,  F.  Justiclarshlp  in  England,  1066-1232. 
(Ap  ’67) 


Plantagenets,  115i-lS99 
West,  F.  Justiciarship  in  England,  1066-1232. 
(Ap  ’67) 


Tudors,  H85-160S 

Colllnson.  P.  Elizabethan  Puritan  movement. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Levine,  M.  Early  Elizabethan  succession 
question,  1658-1568.  (My  ’67) 

Slavin,  A.  J.  Politics  and  profit.  (My  ’67) 

Stuarts,  160S-nii 

Plumb.  J.  H.  Origins  of  political  stability. 

England  1675-1725.  (N  ’67) 

PrestwicK  M.  Cranfield;  politics  and  profits 
under  the  early  Stuarts.  (D  ’67) 

Roberts,  C.  Growth  of  responsible  government 
in  Stuart  England.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Wltcombe,  D.  T.  Charles  II  and  the  Cavalier 
House  of  Commons,  1663-1674.  (Ag  ’67) 


Stuarts,  1603-nii — Sources 
Great  Britain.  Parliament.  Proceedings  in 
Parliament.  1610,  2v.  (O  ’67) 


1711,-1887 

Bartlett,  C.  J.  Castlereagh.  (S  ’67) 

Curtis,  L.  P.  Chichester  towers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Plumb,  J.  H.  Origins  of  political  stability, 
England  1676-1725.  (N  ’67) 


19th  century 

Fraser,  P.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  (O  ’67) 
Smith,  F.  B.  Making  of  the  second  reform 
bill.  (My  ’67) 

Vincent,  J.  R.  Pollbooks.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

toth  century 


Butler,  D.  E.  British  general  election  of  1966. 
(Je  ’67) 

Fraser.  P.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  (O  ’67) 
Macmillan,  H.  Winds  of  change,  1914-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  v2:  The  war 
years.  1939-1946.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rose,  R.,  ed.  Studies  in  British  politics.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Wilson,  T.  Downfall  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
1914-1935.  (Mr  ’67) 


1948- 

WUson,  H.  Purpose  and  power.  (Ag  ’67) 


Population 

Wrigley,  E.  A.,  ed.  Introduction  to  English 
historical  demography.  (Mr  ’67) 

Race  relations 

Davison.  R.  B.  Black  British.  (O  ’67) 
Tajfel,  H.,  ed.  Disappointed  guests.  (Je  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  South  Africa 
Austin,  D.  Britain  and  South  Africa.  (Je  ’67) 
Social  conditions 

Anderson.  P.,  ed.  Towards  socialism.  (Je  ’67) 
Bracey,  H.  E.  In  retirement.  (Ag  ’67) 

Pike,  E.  R.  “Hard  times’’.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Reader.  W.  J.  Professional  men.  (N  ’67) 
Rose,,  R.,  ed.  Studies  in  British  politics!.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Runciman,  W.  G.  Relative  deprivation  and 
social  Justice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Laslett,  P.  World  we  have  lost.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Laver,  J.  Manners  and  morals  in  the  age  of 
optimism.  1848-1914.  (My  ’67) 

Laver,  J.  Victoriana.  (Ag  ’67) 

Great  Britain.  Army 


History 

ScouUer,  R.  E.  Armies  of  Queen  Aume.  (O 
•67) 

Military  life 

Baffin,  J.  Tommy  Atkins.  (O  ’67) 

Great  Britain.  Combined  Operations  Command 


Juvenile  literature 

Mason,  H.  M.  Commandos.  (Mr  ’67) 
Great  Britain.  Navy 


History 

Lewis,  M.  Navy  in  transition,  1814-1864.  (My 
’67) 

Marder,  A.  J.  From  the  Dreadnought  to 
Scapa  Flow,  v3.  (Mr  ’67) 

Great  Britain.  Parliament 
Smith,  F.  B.  Making  of  the  second  reform 
bill.  (My  ’67) 


Sources 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  Proceedings  in 
Parliament,  i610,  2v.  (O  ’67) 

Great  Britain.  Special  Operations  Executive 
Cookrldge,  E.  H.  Set  Europe  ablaze.  (S  ’67) 
Cookridge.  E.  H.  They  came  from  the  sky. 
(N  ’67) 

Great  composers,  1300-1900.  Ewen,  D.,  ed.  (Ag 
■67) 

Great  conductors.  Schonberg.  H.  C.  (N  ’67) 
Great  dreadnought.  Hough,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Great  gardens  of  Britain,  Coats,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Great  houses  of  America.  Williams,  H.  L.  (Mr 
’67) 

Great  Karoo 

Palmer,  B.  Plains  of  Camdeboo.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Great  Lakes 

Description  and  travel 

Havlghurst,  W.,  ed.  Great  Lakes  reader. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Great  Lakes  country.  McKee,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Great  Lakes  reader.  Havlghurst,  W.,  ed.  (Ap 
’67) 

Great  Lakes  region 

Antiquities 

Quimby,  G.  I.  Indian  cultrire  and  European 
trade  goods.  (My  ’67) 


History 

McKee,  R.  Great  Lakes  country.  (Ag  ’67) 
Great  leap.  Brooks,  J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Great  merchants  [new  &  enl  edl.  Mahoney,  T. 
(O  ’67) 

Great  my.sterles  of  the  air.  Barker,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Great  national  parks.  Eng  title  of:  Great  na¬ 
tional  parks  of  the  world.  Carrington,  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Great  national  parks  of  the  world.  Carrington, 
R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Great  pilgrimage  of  the  middle  ages.  Hell,  V. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Great  radio  heroes.  Harmon,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Great  regent:  Louise  of  Savoy,  1476-1531.  Mayer, 
D.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Great  river,  wide  land.  Sperry,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Great  rookies  of  the  major  leagues.  Brosnan. 
J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Great  Scandinavian  cook  hook.  (O  ’67) 

Great  singers.  Pleasants,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Prome,  M.  Strangers  in  high  places.  (Ap  ’67) 
Great  undersea  adventures.  Wright,  H.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Great  White.  Annlxter,  J.  (My  ’67) 


Greece 

Antiquities 

Snodgrass,  A.  M.  Arms  and  armour  of  the 
Greeks.  (D  ’671 

Zafiropulo,  J.  Mead  and  wine.  (My  ’67) 


History 

Hatzfeld,  .T.  History  of  ancient  Greece.  (My 
’67) 

Hooper,  P.  Greek  realities.  (N  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 
Fliess,  P.  J.  'Thucydides  and  the  politics  of 
bipolarity.  (Mr  ’67' 

Podleckl.  A.  J.  Political  background  of 
Aeschylean  tragedy.  (Mr  ’67) 


Religion 

Otto,  W.  P.  Dionysus:  myth  and  cult.  (Ag  ’67) 
Pollard,  J.  Seers,  shrines,  and  sirens.  (Ag 
’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Amott,  P.  D.  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Greece,  Modern 


Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Couloumbls,  T.  A.  Greek  political  reaction 
to  American  and  NATO  Influences.  (Ap  ’67) 


History 

Makriyannis,  J.  Memoirs  of  General  Makrl- 
vannis.  1797-1864.  (My  ’67) 

O’Ballance,  E.  Greek  Civil  War,  1944-1949. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Greek  art.  Chamoux,  Francois.  (Ap  ’67) 

Greek  Church.  See  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
Greek  Civil  War,  1944-1949.  O’Ballance,  E.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Greek  coins.  Kraay,  C.  M.  (My  ’67) 
Greek  drama 

Dictionaries 


Hathorn,  R.  T.  Crowell’s  handbook  of  classical 
drama.  (Ag  ’67) 

Greek  fiction 


History  and  criticism 
Perry,  B.  E.  Ancient  romances.  (O  ’67) 
Greek  language 

Pronunciation 

Stanford,  W.  B.  Sound  of  Greek.  (D  ’67) 
Greek  literature 


History  and  criticism 

Kitto,  H.  D.  P.  Poiesis.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Murray,  G.  History  of  ancient  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  [reprint],  (1967  Annual) 

North,  H.  Sophrosyne.  (Je  ’67) 


Greek  literature.  Modern 
Voice  of  Cyprus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Greek  political  reaction  to  American  and  NATG 
Influences.  Couloumbls,  T.  A,  (Ap  ’67) 
Greek  realities.  Hooper,  P.  (N  ’67) 


1 A  c» I 

Huxley.  G.  L.  Early  lonlans.  (N  ’67) 


Greeley,  Horace 

Archer,  J.  Fighting  Journalist:  Horace  GreO' 
ley.  (My  ’67) 

Green,  Ben  K. 

Green,  B.  K.  Horse  tradin’.  (Ag  '67) 


Green,  Ely 

Green,  E.  Ely.  (Mr  '67) 

Green,  Julian 

Green,  J.  To  leave  before  dawn.  (N  ’67) 
Green.  Rosen,  N.  (O  ’67) 

Green  bough.  Faulkner,  W.  (With  his  The 
marble  faun).  (Ag  ’67) 

Green  days  by  the  river.  Anthony,  M.  (N  ’67) 
Green  grow  the  tresses-O.  Hyland,  S.  (My  ’67) 
Green  lights  are  blue.  Mollnaro,  U.  (O  ’67) 
Green  River 

Juvenile  literature 


Leslie.  R  F.  Read  the  wild  water.  (Ap  ’67) 
Green  shade.  Maugham,  R.  (My  ’67) 

Greene,  Nathanael 


Juvenile  literature 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Hetreat  to  victory.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Guns  over  the  Carollnas.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Greenhouse  gardening  for  fun.  Blake,  C.  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Greenhouse — place  of  magic.  Potter,  C.  H.  (Je 
’67) 

Greenhouses 

Blake,  C.  L.  Greenhouse  gardening  for  fun. 
(Ag  ’67) 

McDonald,  E.  Complete  book  of  gardening 
under  lights.  (Je  ’67) 

McDonald,  E.  Flowering  greenhouse  day  by 
day.  (Je  ’67) 

Potter,  C.  H.  Greenhouse — ^place  of  magic. 
(Je  ’67) 

Greenhow.  Rose  (O’Neal) 


Juvenile  literature 

Burger.  N.  K.  Confederate  spy:  Rose  O’NeaJe 
Greenhow.  (O  ’67) 

Greenland 

Description  and  travel 

Ingstad,  H.  Land  under  the  Pole  star.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Discovery  and  exploration 
Juvenile  literature 

Schiller,  B.  Vinlanders’  saga.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Ingstad,  H.  Land  under  the  Pole  star.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Peck,  H.  E.  Iceland  and  Greenland.  (O  ’67) 
Gregory,  Isabella  Augusta  (Persse)  Lady 

Saddlemyer,  A.  In  defence  of  Lady  Gregory, 
playwright.  (S  ’67) 

Grew,  Joseph  Clark 

Heinrichs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
’67) 

Griffin  (Yacht) 

Anderson,  J.  R.  L.  Vinland  voyage.  (D  ’67) 
Grim  fairy  tales  for  adults.  Wells,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gripenberg,  Georg  A. 

Gripenberg,  G.  A.  Finland  and  the  great 
powers.  (Mr  ’67) 

Grizzly  country.  Russell.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Grooming,  Personal 

W^MSton,  B.  J.  .  Pull  yourself  together. 

Groucho  letters.  Marx,  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Group  practl^  &  prepayment  of  medical  care. 

MacColl,  W.  A.  (O  ’67) 

Group  psychotherapy.  See  P.sychotherapy 

Group  values  through  children’s  drawings.  Den¬ 
nis,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Growing  summer.  Eng  title  of:  The  magic  sum¬ 
mer.  StreatfeOd.  N.  (S  ’67) 

Growmg  up  in  East  Africa.  Castle.  E.  B.  (Mr 
67) 

Growth  of  ideas.  Eng  title  of:  The  Doubledav 
pictorial  library  of  growth  of  ideas.  (1967 
Annual) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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Growth  of  political  stability  in  England,  1676- 
1725.  Eng  title  of:  Origins  of  politick  sta¬ 
bility.  England  1675-1725.  Plumb.  J.  H. 
^  (N  -67) 

Growth  of  responsible  government  in  Stuart 
England.  Roberts,  C.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Growth  without  development.  (D.  ’67) 

Grudge  fight.  Hale.  J.  (Ja  ’68r  (1967  Annual) 
Guard  mouse.  Freeman,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Guareschl  family 

Guareschi,  G.  My  home,  sweet  home.  (Mr  ’67) 
Guerrilla  warfare 

Clutterbuck,  R.  L.  Long,  long  war.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cohen,  G.  Women  of  violence.  (Ap  ’67) 
McCuen,  J.  J.  Art  of  counter-revolutionary 
war.  (S  ’67) 

Mao,  T.-T.  Basic  tactics.  (My  ’67) 

Paget,  J.  Counter-insurgency  operations: 

techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare.  (O  ’67) 
Thompson.  R.  Defeating  Communist  insur¬ 
gency.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Guest  of  the  state.  Van  Altena,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Guide  to  critical  reviews,  pt  1.  Salem,  J.  M. 
(1967  Annual 

Guide  to  decision:  the  Royal  commission.  Hana- 
er,  C.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Guide  to  literary  Europe,  3v  in  1.  Crosland,  M., 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Guide  to  Marxism  and  its  effects  on  Soviet  de¬ 
velopment.  Vigor,  P.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Guide  to  mathematics  for  the  Intelligent  non- 
mathematician.  Berkelw,  E.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Guide  to  nature  projects.  Pettit  'T.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Guide  to  reference  books  [8th  ed],  WincheU, 
C.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Guide  to  reference  material,  v  1  [2d  ed],  Wal- 
ford.  A.  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’671 

Guide  to  Roman  Britain.  Cottrell,  L.  (Mr  ’67) 
Guide  to  the  art  center  of  Europe,  Putnam’s 
Braider,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Guide  to  the  art  treasures  of  Prance.  (Ap  ’67) 
Guide  to  the  churches  of  Rome.  Sharp,  M.  (N 
’67) 

Guide  to  Western  manuscripts  and  documents 
in  the  British  Isles  relating  to  South  and 
South  East  Asia.  Wainwrlght,  M.  D.,  comp. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Guide  to  young  homemakers.  Good  housekeep¬ 
ing’s.  Good  housekeeping.  (Mr  ’67) 
Guidelines,  informal  controls,  and  the  market 
place.  Shultz,  G.  P.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Guilt  of  the  Templars.  Legman,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Gulls 

Juvenile  literature 
Wright,  D.  Look  at  a  guU.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gunpowder  tower.  Schaad,  H.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Gunrunners.  Murphy,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Guns  over  the  Carolinas.  Bailey,  R.  E.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Guntur,  India  (District) 

Frykenberg,  R.  E.  Gunttir  District,  1788-1848. 
(My  ’67) 

Guntur  District,  1788-1848.  Frykenberg,  R.  E. 
(My  ’67) 

Gurage:  a  people  of  the  Ensete  culture.  Shack, 
W.  A.  (Sir  ’67) 

Gurages 

Shack,  W.  A.  Gurage:  a  people  of  the  Ensete 
culture.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gustav  Mahler:  his  mind  and  his  music.  Cardus, 
N.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gutenberg,  Johann 

Lehmann -Haupt,  H.  Gutenberg  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  playing  cards.  (Ap  ’67) 
Gutenberg  and  the  master  of  the  playing  cards. 

Lehmann-Haupt,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Guyana 

Juvenile  literature 

Fletcher,  A.  M.  Land  and  people  of  the 
Gulanas.  (My  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Jagan,  C.  West  on  trial.  (O  ’67) 

Gypsies 

Toors.  J.  Gypsies.  (Ap  ’67) 


Hahn,  Otto 

Hahn.  O.  Otto  Hahn:  a  scientific  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Haida  Indians 

History 

MiUer,  P.  Lost  heritage  of  Alaska..  (N  ’67) 
Haiku.  See  Japanese  poetry 
Hair 

Juvenile  literature 

Goldin,  A.  Straight  hair,  curly  hair.  (Mr  ’67) 
Haiti 

Cole,  H.  Chrlstophe:  king  of  Haiti.  (D  ’67) 
Hal^vy,  Daniel 

Silvera,  A.  Daniel  Haldvy  and  his  times.  (My 
’67) 

Half  sun  half  sleep.  Swenson,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hall  of  mirrors.  Stone.  R.  (N  ’67) 

Hallelujah  anyway.  Patchen,  K.  (My  ’67) 
Hamann,  Johann  Georg 
Lelbrecht,  W.  God  and  man  in  the  thought 
of  Hamann.  (N  ’67) 

Hamburg,  Germany 


Politics  and  government 

Comfort.  R,  A.  Revolutionary  Hamburg. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hamilton,  Alexander 

Cooke,  J.  E.,  ed.  Alecsander  Hamilton;  a 
profile.  (O  ’67) 

Hamilton,  A.  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
vlO-11.  (N  ’67) 

Hamilton,  Edith 

Reid,  D.  F.  Edith  Hamilton.  (O  ’67) 

Hamlet  and  revenge.  Prosser.  E.  (N  ’67) 
Hammarskjold,  Dag 

Simon,  C.  M.  Dag  HammarskjOld.  (Ag  ’67) 

Van  Dusen,  H.  P.  Dag  HammarskjOld.  (Mr 
’67) 

Hammerstein,  Oscar 

Cone,  J,  F.  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan 
opera  company.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hammond  Ambassador  world  atlas  [new  per¬ 
spective  edl.  Hammond  Incorporated.  (Mr 
’67) 

Hammond  Citation  world  atlas  [new  perspective 
ed).  Hammond  incorporated.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hammond  International  world  atlas  [new  per¬ 
spective  edl.  Hammond  incorporated.  (Mr 
’67) 

Hammond  Medallion  world  atlas  [new  perspec¬ 
tive  edl.  Hammond  incorporated.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hampshire  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Patterson,  F.  Making  of  a  college.  (D  ’67) 
Hamsun,  Knut 

Hamsun,  K.  On  overgrown  paths.  (O  ’67) 
Handbook  of  basic  motion  picture  techniques. 

Brodbeck,  E.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Handbook  of  classical  drama,  Crowell’s.  Hat- 
horn,  R.  Y.  (Ag  ’67) 

Handbook  of  organization.  March,  J.  G.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament.  Westermann, 
C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Handel,  Georg  Friedrich 

Lang,  P.  H.  George  Frideric  Handel. 
1967  Annual) 


(1966, 


Juvenile  literature 

Young.  P.  M.  HandeL  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

Handful  of  thieves.  Bawden,  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Handicap  race.  Wilson,  D.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Handicraft 

Goda.  S.  Pun  with  junk.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wulff,  H.  E.  ’Tradition^  crafts  of  Persia. 
(D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Parish,  P.  Let’s  be  early  settlers  with 
Daniel  Boone.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hanger  Stout,  awake!  Matthews,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Hanukkah  (Feast  of  Lights) 


Juvenile  literature 
Hornby,  J.  Gypsies.  (O  ’67) 
Gypsies.  Hornby,  J.  (O  ’67) 


Haberler,  Gottfried  ^  , 

Trade,  growth,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
(Je  ’67) 

Habsburg,  House  of 

McGuigan.  D.  G.  Habsburgs.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Habsburgs.  McGuigan,  D,  G.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 
Simon,  N.  Hanukkah.  (My  ’67) 

Happening  (Art) 

Kaprow,  A.  Assemblage,  environments  & 
happenings.  (My  ’67) 

Happiness 

Bradburn,  N.  M.  Reports  on  happiness.  (My 
’67) 


Happiness  is  a  stock  that  doubles  In  a  year. 

Coblelgh.  I.  U,  (N  ’67) 

Harald  Hi,  King  of  Norway 


Juvenile  literature 

Treece,  H.  Swords  from  the  north.  (O  ’67) 
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Harbors 

HugiU,  S.  SaJlortown.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hard  and  bitter  peace.  Hudson,  G.  F.  (As  '67) 
“Hard  times”.  Pilie,  B.  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Hardluck  ironclad.  Bearss,  E.  C.  (D  67) 


Hardy,  Oliver  Norvelle 

Everson,  W.  K.  Films  of  La.urel  &  Hardy. 
(N  ’67) 


Hardy,  Thomas 

Howe.  I.  Thomas  Hardy.  (S  ’67) 

Morrell,  R.  Thomas  Hardy.  (Ap  ’67) 
Harlem,  New  York  (City) 


Social  conditions 

Hentoff,  N.  Our  children  are  dying.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Thomas,  P.  Down  these  mean  streets.  (Ag 
’67) 


Harmony  Society 

Arndt,  K.  J.  R.  George  Rapp’s  Harmony  so¬ 
ciety,  1786-1847.  (My  ’67) 

Harold  Monro  and  the  Poetry  bookshop.  Gmnt, 
J.  (S  ’67) 

Harper,  William  Rainey 
Storr,  R.  J.  Harper’s  university.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Harper’s  university.  Storr,  R.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Harpsichord  music 


History  and  criticism 

Kirby,  F.  E.  Short  history  of  keyboard  music. 
(S  ’67) 

Harrison,  John 

Quill,  H.  John  Harrison:  the  man  who  found 
longitude.  (D  ’67) 

Harry,  noon  and  night.  Ribman,  R.  (With  his 
The  journey  of  the  fifth  horse).  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Harry  S.  Truman  Library,  Independence,  Mis¬ 
souri 

Juvenile  literature 

Mueller,  B.  J.  Harry  S.  Truman  library.  (O 
’67) 


Harry  S.  Truman  library.  Mueller.  B.  J.  (O  '67) 
Harvard  Advocate  centennial  anthology.  Har¬ 
vard  Advocate.  (Ap  ’67) 

Harvard  University.  Graduate  School  of  Educa. 
tion 

Haiward  university.  Committee  on  the  grad¬ 
uate  study  of  education.  Graduate  school  of 
education  (D  ’67) 


Harvard  University.  Law  School 
Sutherland,  A.  E.  Law  at  Harvard.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Harvest  of  Russian  children’s  literature.  Mor¬ 
ton,  M.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Harvests  of  change.  Martin,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Harvey,  William 

Keynes.  G.  Life  of  William  Harvey.  (Mr  ’671 
Has  Christianity  a  revelation?  Downing,  F.  Q 
(Je  ’67) 


Hashish 

Andrews,  G.,  ed.  Book  of  grass.  (D  ’67) 
Hastings,  Henry  Weysford  Charles  Plan 
tagenet,  4th  Marquis  of 
Blyth.  H.  Pocket  Venus.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  1066 
Barclay,  C.  N.  Battle  1066.  (Mr  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Hodges,  C.  W.  Norman  conquest.  (Je  ’67) 
Hawaii 

Politics  and  government 
Adler,  J.  Claus  Spreckels.  (S  ’67) 

Hawaii  nei.  Tahrah,  R.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Hawaiian  Islands 


Juvenile  literature 

Tabrah,  R.  M.  Hawaii  nei.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

He  called  them  by  the  lightning.  Beam,  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

He  who  rides  the  tiger.  Taruc,  L.  (O  ’67) 

He  who  saw  everything.  Feagles,  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Headliners:  famous  American  Journalists.  For- 
see,  A.  (O  ’67) 

Healers.  (My  ’67) 

Healing  hands.  Hutton,  J.  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Healing  partnership.  Steinzor,  B.  (N  ’67) 

Health  and  economics.  Doubleday  pictorial  li¬ 
brary  of.  (1967  Annual) 


Health  is  a  community  affair.  National  com¬ 
mission  on  community  health  services.  (O 
’67) 

Heart 

Diseases 

Schneider,  D.  E.  Psychoanalysis  of  heart  at¬ 
tack.  (N  '67) 

Heart  of  silence.  Plagemann,  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Heart  prepared.  Pettit.  N.  (My  '67) 

Heaven  beguiles  the  tired.  Ford,  T.  W.  (Ag 
^67) 

Heaven,  hell,  &  history.  Marcus,  J.  T.  (O  ’67) 
Hebrew  poetry 

Collections 

Mlntz.  R.  F.,  ed.  &  tr.  Modern  Hebrew  poetry. 
(N  ’67) 

Hefzl-Bah,  Israel.  Beth  Alpha  Synagogue 
Goldman,  B.  Sacred  portal.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
Easton,  L.  D.  Hegel’s  first  American  follow¬ 
ers.  (Je  ’67)  „  , 

Hegel’s  first  American  followers.  Easton,  L.  D. 
(.Te  ’67) 

Heights  of  Macchu  Picchu.  Neruda.  P.  (Ag 

» gY  J 

Heir  apparent.  Shannon.  W.  V.  (D  ’67) 

Heir  of  Starvelings.  Berckman.  E.  (D  *67) 
Helicopters 

Gablehouse.  C.  Helicopters  and  autoglros. 
(N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Delear,  F.  J.  New  world  of  helicopters.  (N 
’67) 

Helicopters  and  autoglros.  Gablehouse,  C.  (N 
’67) 

HeU;  V  1  of  The  divine  comedy.  Dante  Alighi¬ 
eri.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hell  in  a  very  small  place.  Pall,  B.  B.  (My 
’67) 

Hellenism 

Arnott,  P.  D.  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hellenistic  art.  Eng  title  of:  The  art  of 
Greece:  the  age  of  Hellenism.  Webster, 
T.  B.  L.  (Ag  ’^7) 

Hellhole.  Harris.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hell’s  Angels.  Thompson,  H.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
HSIoTse 

Hamilton,  B.  Hdlolse.  (Ap  ’67) 

Helpern,  Milton 

Houts,  M.  Where  death  delights.  (N  ’67) 
Hemingway,  Ernest 

Hemingway,  E.  By-line:  Ernest  Hemingway. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Hemispheres  North  and  South.  Horowitz.  D. 

(Je  ’67) 

Hemp 

Andrews,  G.,  ed.  Book  of  grass.  (D  ’67) 
Hengest’s  tale.  Walsh,  G.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
Henri  Mouhot’s  diary  [new  abr  ed].  Mouhot. 

H.  (1967  Annual) 

Henry  II,  King  of  England 
Barber,  R.  Henry  Plantagenet.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Duggan,  A.  Falcon  and  the  dove.  (Mr  ’67) 
Henry  VII,  King  of  England 

Juvenile  literature 

Stephens.  P.  J.  Battle  for  destiny.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Henry  Moore  on  sculpture.  Moore.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Heniy  Moore:  sculpture  and  drawings,  v3. 
Moore.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Henry  Plantagenet.  Barber.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Heniy  3.  Krumgold,  J.  (.Ta  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hen’s  house.  Israel,  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hepworth,  Barbara 

Hepworth,  B.  Drawings  from  a  sculptor’s 
landscape.  (N  ’67) 

Herakles.  MacLelsh.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Herculaneum.  Deiss.  J.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

there  Parker,  E.,  comp.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Here  is  your  hobby  .  .•.  slot  car  racing.  Braver- 
man,  B.  (N  ’67) 

Heresies  and  heretics 

Shriver,  G.  H.,  ed.  American  religious  here¬ 
tics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Heritage  from  Mendel.  Brink,  R.  A.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Hero  with  the  private  parts.  Lytle.  A.  (D  ’67) 
Herod  I,  the  Great,  King  of  Judea 
Sandmel,  S.  Herod.  (O  ’67) 

Herod.  Sandmel.  S.  (O  ’67) 

Heroes  of  the  Bible.  Komroff,  M.  (My  ’67) 
Heroes  of  the  bullpen.  Shapiro,  M.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Heroic  nurses.  McKown,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hesitant  pilgrim.  Greeley,  A.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Hess,  Myra 

I^slmonne,  D.,  comp.  Myra  Heos.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hesse,  Hermann 

Serrano,  M.  C.  G.  Jung  and  Hermamx  Hesse. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

"T.  Novels  of  Hermann  Hesse. 

Hidalgo  County,  Texas 

Social  conditions 

Rubel,  A.  J.  Across  the  tracks.  (Mr  ’67) 
HWden  assassins.  Mooney,  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Hidden  patterns.  Manheim.  L.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hide-and-seek.  Knickerbocker,  C.  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Higbe,  Kirby 

Higbe,  K.  High  hard  one.  (N  ’67) 

HIgden,  Ranulf 

Polychronicon 

Tailor,  J.  Universal  chronicle  of  Ranulf  HIg¬ 
den.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hlgg^dy^|)lggledy  growth  again.  Rayner,  A.  C. 

High  and  low.  Betjeman,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

High  country.  Carse,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
High  courage.  Weir,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
High  de^  of  Finn  Mac  Cool.  SutclifC,  R. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

High-fidelity  sound  systems 

Juvenile  literature 

Olney,  R.  R.  Sound  all  around:  how  hJ-fl  and 
stereo  work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

High  hard  one.  Higbe,  K  (N  ’67) 

Higher  education:  some  newer  developments. 
Baskin.  S.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Higher  plants;  v  1  of  Plants  of  the  world.  Wit, 
H.  C.  D.  de.  (S  ’67) 

Highlander’s  cookbook.  Cameron,  S.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hill,  Barney 

Fuller,  J  G.  Interrupted  Journey:  two  lost 
hours  aboard  a  flying  saucer.”  (Mr  ’67) 
Hill,  Eunice 

Fuller,  J.  G.  Interrupted  journey:  two  lost 
‘aboard  a  flying  saucer.”  (Mr  ’67) 
Hill  country  harvest.  Borland,  H.  (S  ’67) 
Himself  again.  Fng  title  of:  The  uncommitted 
man.  Pickering,  R.  E.  (O  ’67) 

Hindley,  Esther  Myra 

Johnson,  P.  H.  On  Iniquity.  (My  ’67) 
Hiroshima 

Bombardment,  1945 
Juvenile  literature 

HIrschfeld’  B.  Cloud  over  Hiroshima.  (Ag 
67) 

His  enemy,  his  friend.  Tunis,  J.  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hiss,  Alger 

Friendship  and  fratricide.  (Ap 
67) 

Historian  and  the  diplomat.  Loewenheim,  F. 

L.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Historians,  American 

Fisher.  R.  A.,  ed.  J,  Franklin  Jameson:  a 
tribute.  (My  ’67) 

Gay,  P.  Loss  of  mastery.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jones,  H.  G.  For  history’s  sake.  (O  ’67) 

Loewenheim,  F.  L.,  ed.  Historian  and  the 
dlplonaat.  (My  ’67) 

Skotheim,  R.  A.  American  Intellectual  his¬ 
tories  and  historians.  (My  ’67) 

Historians,  British 

Williams,  E.  British  historians  and  the 
West  Indies.  (Ag  ’67) 

Historian’s  contribution  to  Anglo-American  mis¬ 
understanding.  Bllllngton,  R.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Historic  architecture  of  Scotland.  Dunbar,  J.  G. 
(S  ’67) 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Cable,  M.  Dream  castles.  (Mr  '67) 

Historical  and  critical  dictionary.  Bayle,  P. 
(My  ’67) 

Historical  shape  of  faith.  Wilburn,  R.  G.  (S  ’67) 
Historiography 

Bllllngton,  R.  A.,  ed.  Reinterpretation  of 
early  American  history.  (O  ’67) 

Bremner,  R.  H.,  ed.  Essays  on  history  and 
literature.  (N  ’67) 

Commager,  H.  S.  Search  for  a  usable  past. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Fisher,  R.  A.,  ed.  J.  PYankUn  Jameson:  a 
tribute.  (My  ’67) 

Furber,  E.  C.,  ed.  Changing  views  on  British 
history.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gipson,  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution,  vl3.  (D  ’67) 


Laquetu*,  W.  Fate  of  the  revolution.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Skotheim,  R.  A.  American  Intellectual  his¬ 
tories  and  historians.  (My  ’67) 

Williams,  E.  British  historians  and  the 
West  Indies.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wml£s,  R.  W.,  ed.  Historiography  of  the 
British  Empu’e-Commonwealth.  (My  ’67) 
Historiography  of  the  British  Empire-(5om- 
monwealth.  Winks,  R.  W.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

H  istory 

Furneaux,  R.  World’s  most  intriguing  true 
mysteries.  (Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Elting,  M.  Answer  book  of  history.  (Ap  ’67) 
Living  history  of  the  world,  1967  year  book. 
(S  ’67) 

Young  people’s  story  of  our  heritage,  16v 
[rev  edj.  (D  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Blondel,  M.  Letter  on  apologetics,  and  Hls- 
tory  and  dogma.  (My  ’6?) 

Connolly,  J.  M.  Human  history  and  the  Word 
of  God.  (Ag  ’67) 

Danto,  A.  C.  Analytical  philosophy  of  hist- 
^ory.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gay,  P.  Loss  of  mastery.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lichthelm,  G.  Concept  of  ideology.  (N  ’67) 
Lbwlth,  K.  Nature,  history,  and  existential¬ 
ism.  (Je  ’67) 

Marcus.  J.  T.  Heaven,  heU,  &  history.  (O 
67) 

Mazlish,  B.  Riddle  of  history.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Skotheim,  R.  A.  American  Intellectual  his¬ 
tories  and  historians.  (My  ’67) 

Weintraub,  K.  J.  Visions  of  culture.  (My  ’67) 
WUburn,  R.  G.  Historical  shape  of  faith. 

(S  ’67) 

History  (Theology) 

Chlfflot,  T.  G.  Approaches  to  a  theology  of 
history.  (S  ’67) 

Wilburn,  R.  G.  Historical  shape  of  faith. 

(S  ’67) 

History,  Ancient 

Ancient  society  and  institutions.  (D  ’67) 
Barr,  S.  Mask  of  Jove.  (Mr  ’67) 

Herman,  Z.  Peoples,  seas  and  ships.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History,  Modern 

19th  century 

Marx,  K.  American  journalism  of  Marx  & 
Engels.  (S  ’67) 

20th  century 

Geiger,  T.  Conflicted  relationship.  (D  ’67) 
Halie,  L.  J.  Cold  war  as  history.  (O  ’67) 
Hudson.  G.  F.  Hard  and  bitter  peace.  (Ag 
’67) 

Knapp,  W.  History  of  war  and  peace,  1939- 
196^  (D  ’67) 

McClintock,  R.  Meaning  of  limited  war.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Murrow,  E.  R.  In  search  of  light.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rees,  D.  Age  of  containment.  (O  ’67) 

Sinai,  I.  R.  In  search  of  the  modern  world. 
„  (D  ’67) 

Swearingen,  R.,  ed.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  power  in  the  world  today.  (Ag  ’67) 
History  and  dogma.  Blondel,  M.  (With  his 
The  letter  on  apologetics).  (My  ’67) 
History  and  geography  of  diseases.  Henschen, 
F.  (O  ’67) 

History  and  geography  of  the  most  Important 
diseases.  Ackerknecht,  E.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
History  and  religion  of  Israel.  Anderson,  G.  W. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History  of  agricultural  science  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  1620-1954.  RusseU,  E.  J.  (O  ’67) 
History  of  American  acting.  Wilson,  G.  B.  (My 
’67) 

History  of  ancient  Greece.  Hatzfeld,  J.  (My 
’67) 

History  of  ancient  Greek  literature  [reprint]. 

Murray,  G.  (1967  Annual) 

History  of  broadcasting  in  the  United  States, 
V  1.  See  A  tower  In  Babel.  Bamouw,  E. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

History  of  Christian  worship.  Splelmann,  R.  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History  of  classical  architecture.  AJlsopp,  B. 
(My  ’67) 

History  of  costume  in  the  West.  Eng  title  of: 

20,000  years  of  fashion.  Boucher,  F.  (D  ’67) 
History  of  diseases.  Eng  title  of:  History  and 
geography  of  diseases.  Henschen,  F.  (O 
’67) 

History  of  eastern  Arabia,  1760-1800.  Abu  Ha- 
kima,  A.  M.  (My  ’67) 
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History  of  efficiency  rattags  In  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Schinagl.  M.  S.  'Mr  67) 

History  of  garden  design  [rev  ed],  Clifford,  D. 
(O  *67) 

History  of  genetics.  Sturtevant,  A.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
History  of  Income  tax.  Sabine,  B.  E.  V.  (My 

»  0IJ  ^ 

History  o^  labor  in  modern  Japan.  Ayusawa, 

History’  o?  melody.  Szabqlcsl,  B  (Mr  ’67) 
History  of  modern  criticism,  v3-4.  Wellek,  K. 

(1966,  1967  Annual)^  „ 

History  of  modern  U.S.  military  smaff 

ammunition,  v  1.  Hackley,  F.  W.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  ,  „ 

History  of  my  life,  v3  and  4.  Casanova,  G. 
History  of  North  Dakota.  Robmson,  E.  B. 
(Ag  ’67) 

History  of  philosophy,  v8.  Copleston,  F  (Mr 

*  67) 

History  of  public  speaking  in  America.  Oliver, 
R.  T.  (Mr  ’67)  „  ^  ,  ...  „ 

History  of  rocketry  &  space  travel,  von 
Braun,  W.  (Ag  ’67)  ^  ,erj\ 

History  of  Roman  literature.  Bleler;  D.  (O  67) 
History  of  Russian-Soviet  music.  Bakst,  J.  (Mr 

*  67 ) 

History  of  science,  v4.  Taton,  R.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
History  of  Spanish  painting,  2v.  Post,  C.  R. 

History  of  the  Chicago  urban  league.  Strick¬ 
land,  A.  E.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ,  _ 

History  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  [abr  edj. 

Prescott,  W.  H.  (N  ’67)  ^ 

History  of  the  German  language.  Waterman, 
J  T.  (Ar  *67) 

History  of  the  Hussite  revolution.  Kaminsky, 

H.  (Ja ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  , 

History  of  the  International;  v  1,  1864-1914- 

Braunthal,  J.  (O  ’67) 

History  of  the  Irish  newspaper,  1685-1760.  Mun- 
ter,  R.  (N  ’67)  ,  _  „  , 

History  of  the  laboratory  schools.  DePencier, 

I.  B.  (S  ’67)  ,  ,  „  - 

History  of  the  pianoforte  and  pianoforte 

players  [reprlntl.  Bie,  O.  (S  ’67) 

History  of  the  Republican  party  in  Texas, 

1865-1965.  Casdorph.  P.  (Ag  ’67)  . 
History  of  the  Sikhs,  v2.  Singh,  K.  (O  ’67) 
History  of  the  thermometer  and  its  use  in 

meteorology.  Middleton,  W.  E.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 
History  of  the  United  States  army.  Welgley, 
R.  F,  (Ja ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Callcott, 
G.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

History  of  the  world’s  high-performance  cars. 

Hough,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History  of  war  and  peace,  1939-1965,  Knapp, 
W.  (D  ’67) 

History  of  war  and  weapons,  449  to  1660.  Nor¬ 
man,  A.  V.  B.  (O  ’67) 

History  of  water  color  painting  in  America. 
Gardner,  A,  T.  (S  ’67) 

History  of  western  architecture.  King.  M.  L. 
(O  ’67) 

History  of  world  religions.  Eng  title  of:  The 
story  of  world  religions.  Savage,  K.  (Ag 
’67) 

Hitler,  Adolf 

Higgins,  T.  Hitler  and  Russia.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Kramarz,  J.  Stauffenberg.  (O  ’67) 

Hitler  &  Japan;  the  hollow  alliance.  MeskJll, 

J.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Hitler  and  Russia.  Higgins,  T.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

HitotsuyanagI,  Maklko 

Fletcher,  G.  N,  Bridge  of  love,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


HitotsuyanagI,  Merreil 

Fletcher,  Q.  N.  Bridge  of  love.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hizb  al-Ba‘th  ai'ArabT  al-lshtlrdkl 
Abu  Jaber,  K.  S.  Arab  Ba’th  socialist  party. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Aimual) 

Hobbes,  Thomas 

Brown,  K.  C.,  ed.  Hobbes  studies.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Goldsmith,  M.  M.  Hobbes’s  science  of  politics. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hobbes  studies.  Brown,  K.  C.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Hobbes’s  science  of  politics.  Goldsmith,  M.  M. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hochmann  miniatures.  Pish.  R.  U.  (O  ’67) 
Hockey 

Roxborough,  H.  Stanley  Cup  story.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hogan’s  goat.  Alfred,  W.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hogarth,  William 

Ulchtenberg,  G.  C.  World  of  Hogarth.  (Mr  ’67) 
Paulson,  R.,  comp.  Hogarth’s  graphic  works. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Hogarth’s  graphic  works.  Paulson,  R.,  comp. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

*^iniller,  J.  Hokusai  drawings.  (My  ’67) 

Hokusai  drawings.  HiUier.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Hold  the  rein  free.  Van  der  Veer,  J.  (Ag  67) 
Hold  zero!  George,  J.  C.  (My  67)  x,„,,aoa 

Holiday  houses.  Eng  tlUe  of:  Vacation  houses. 
Kaspar,  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

^Ickisf^M.  Book  of  religious  holidays  and  cele¬ 
brations.  (O  ’67) 

Holland,  John  Phillip  „  _  „  ,  -q-. 

Morris,  R.  K.  John  P.  Holland,  1841-1914. 
(My  ’67) 

Holovak,  Mike  „  - 

Holovak,  M.  Violence,  every  Sunday.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Horizon  mag¬ 
azine.  (My  ’67) 

Holy  well.  Katayev,  V.  (N  ’67) 

Home  and  school  ,  ,, 

Musgrove.  P.  Family,  education  and  society. 
(O  ’67) 

Home  book  of  American  quotations.  Bohle,  B.. 
comp.  (O  ’67) 

Home  book  of  Austrian  cookery.  Eng  title  of: 
The  best  of  Viennese  cuisine.  Mayer- 
Browne,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Home  economics  ,,, 

Fargis,  P.,  ed.  Consumers  handbook.  (My 
’67) 

Firth,  R.  Housekeeping  among  Malay  peas¬ 
ants  [2d  ed).  (Mr  ^67) 

Good  housekeeping.  Good  housekeeping  s 
guide  for  young  people.  (Mr  ’67) 

Laird,  J.  E.  Around  the  house  like  magic. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Home  economics  as  a  profession 


Juvenile  literature 

Spencer,  L.  Exciting  careers  for  home  eco¬ 
nomists.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Home  is  the  sea:  for  whales.  Riedman,  S.  R. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Home  of  the  heroes.  Hood,  S.  (N  ’67) 
Homecoming.  Pinter,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Homer 

Odyssey 

Clarke,  H.  W.  Art  of  The  Odyssey.  (D  ’67) 
Homer,  Winslow 

Flexner,  J.  T.  World  of  Winslow  Homer, 
1836-1910.  (S  ’67) 

Homosexuality 

Gerassi.  J.  Boys  of  Boise.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Honegger,  Arthur 

Honegger,  A.  I  am  a  composer.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Honey  spike.  MacMahon,  B.  (My  ’67) 
Honeybees.  RusseU,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Honeybuzzard.  Carter,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hong  Kong 


Description  and  travel 
Juvenile  literature 

Gels,  D.,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  Hong  Kong  [new 
edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

Hall,  B.  Hong  Kong.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hong  Kong.  Hall,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Honor  Sands.  Lee,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hoover,  Herbert  Clark 


Juvenile  literature 

Emery,  A.  American  friend:  Herbert  Hoover. 
(S  ’67) 

Terzlan,  J.  P.  Many  worlds  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hope  (Hospital  ship) 

Walsh,  W.  B.  Yanqul,  come  back!  (Mr  ’67) 
Hopefuls.  Robinson,  L.  (My  ’67) 

Horace  ((Juintus  Horatlus  Flaccus).  Satires 
Rudd,  N.  Satires  of  Horace.  (Mr  ’67) 
Horizon  book  of  the  Elizabethan  world.  Smith, 
L.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hornaday,  William  Temple 


Juvenile  literature 

Forbes,  J.  R.  In  the  steps  of  the  great  Amer- 
zoologist,  William  Temple  Hornaday. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hornblower  during  the  crisis.  Forester,  C.  S. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Horrors  of  love.  Dutourd,  J.  (S  ’67) 

camel  suit  Du  Bois,  W.  P.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Horse  racing 

Great  Britain 

Blyth,  H.  Pocket  Venus.  (A^  ’67) 

Horse  tradin’.  Green,  B.  K.  (As  .r™. 

Hoi'seman  riding  by.  Delderfleld,  R.  P.  (D.  67) 

Green,  B.  K.  Horse  tradin’.  ’67) 

Osborne,  W.  D.  Treasury  of  borses.  (My  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Anderson,  C.  W.,  C.  W.  Anderses 

Favorite  horse  stories.  (Ja  68)  (iab7  An¬ 
nual)  . 

Stories 

Huston,  A.  Trust  a  city  kid.  (Je  ’67) 

Ottley,  R.  Roan  colt.  (Ag  67) 

See  ulso 
Ponies — Stories 

Training 

Juvenile  literature 
Amaral,  A.  Movie  horses.  (N  ’67) 

Horse’s  head.  Hunter,  E.  (1967  Annual) 

Horses  of  anger.  Forman.  J.  (Ag  bO 
Horton,  Geor^  Moses 
Walser,  R.  Black  poet.  (D  67) 

^Knowlls,  J.  H.,  ed.  Teaching  hospital.  (Je 
’67) 

United  States 

Cook,  F.  J.  Plot  against  the  patient.  (^  ’67) 
Hoyt,  B.  P.  Condition  critical:  our  hospital 
crisis.  (1967  Annual) 

Hotels,  motels,  e^. 

Hampton,  M.  Throw  away  the  key.  (Ag  67) 

united  States 

History 

Van  Orman,  R.  A.  Room  for  the  night. 
(S  ’67) 

Hour  after  requiem.  O’Sullivan,  L.  (D  67) 

^  PlummCT,*^*J°^  Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cloves. 

(Ag ’67)  (1966  Annual)  t 

Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cloves.  Plummer.  J.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

House  of  Atreus.  Aeschylus.  (N  67 

House  of  bondage.  Cole,  B.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 

House  of  cairds.  Ellin.  S.  (S ’6’7) 

House  of  cats.  Hampden,  J.  (Ag  67) 

House  of  cats  and  other  Italian  folk-tales.  Eng 
title  of;  The  house  of  cats.  Hampden,  J. 
(Aff  ’67) 

House  of  Krupp.  Batty,  P.  ’67) 

House  of  Morgan.  Hoyt,  B.  P.  (Mr  67) 

House  of  the  seven  gables  [Centenary  ed]. 
Hawthorne,  N.  (1967  Annual) 

*^McDon^dU*  E.  Complete  book  of  gardening 
under  lights.  (Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Bulla,  C.  R.  Flowerpot  gardens.  (D  ’67) 

House  vs.  Senate.  Pressman,  J.  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Housekeeping  among  Malay  peasants  [2d  ed]. 
Firth,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Houses  „  ,  , 

Repairing 

Daniels,  G.  Awful  handjonan’s  book.  (Je  ’67) 

*^Clfnard,  M.  B  Slums  and  community  develop- 

Davies,  ^R.*"  Housing  reform  during  the 

Truman  administration.  (Ap  67) 

Housing  for  the  aged.  See  Aged — ^Dwellings 
Housing  reform  during  the  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration.  Davies,  R.  O.  (Ap  67) 

Housman,  Alfred  Edward 

A  Shropshire  lad 

Housman,  A.  E.  Making  of  A  Shropshire  lad. 
(My  ’67) 

How  animals  tell  time.  Selsam,  M.  ^  (Ag  ’67) 
How  many  miles  to  Babylon?  Fox,  P.  (Ja  68) 
1967  Annual) 

How  the  fishes  live.  Lieber,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

How  the  world’s  first  cities  began.  Gregor, 
A.  S.  (S  ’67) 

How  they  saw  the  new  world.  Lehner,  B.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

How  to  be  a  nature  detective.  Selsam,  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

How  to  defend  yourself,  your  family,  and  your 
home.  Hunter,  (3.  (N  ’67) 

How  to  do  library  research.  Downs,  R.  B.  (Ap 
’67) 


How  to  eat  a  poem  &  other  morsels.  Agree, 

How^’t(?get  a  job  overseas.  Casewlt,  C.  W.  (Ja 

How-to  learn  "languages  and  what  languages  to 

How"to""ral1'  at-home  In  your  spare 

How^ tcf  "sS-nd^u^for"  what  you  believe:  a 

ager’s  action  guide.  Detweller,  H.  J.  (U 
’67) 

Howells,  William  Dean  , 

Carrington,  G.  C.  Immense  complex  drama. 

Hros^i^a^^of  Gandershelm.  Haight,  A.  D..  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Hrotsvit  of  Gandershelm 
H^ght.  A.  L.,  ed.  Hroswltha  of  Gander- 
sheim.  (Mr  ’67)  .  ^  , 

Hsuan  T'ung,  Emperor  of  China  (abdicated 
1912).  See  Pu  Ti,  H. 

Huddleston,  Christy  Rudd 
Fiction 

Marshall,  C.  Christy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hudson,  David  Rock,  Qulleute  chief 
Juvenile  literature 

Kirk,  R.  David,  yoiing  chief  of  the  Quileutes. 
(Ag  '67) 

Huenun  Namku.  Hilger,  M.  I.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans 
Glad,  B.  Charles  Bvams  Hughes  and  the 
illusions  of  innocence.  (S  67) 

Human  aims  in  modern  perspective.  Gotshalfc, 

HuiSn^eginnlngs.  "Vlahps.  O.  (Mr  ’67)  . 
Human  behavior  and  international  politics. 

Singer,  J.  D.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Human  engineering 
Black,  S.  Man  and  motor  care.  (^ 

Human  history  and  the  Word  of  God.  Connolly, 

Human  love.  Harper,  R.  (Mr  67)  in-  /a™ 

Human  mystery  of  sexuality.  Oraison,  M.  (Ag 
’67) 

Human  nature  of  science.  Perry,  S.  E.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Human  needs  and  social  order.  Fletcher,  R. 
(Je  ’67) 

Human  perspective  in  sociology.  Bruyn,  S.  T. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Human  relations 
Cavan.  S.  Liquor  license.  (Je  ’67) 

Cunnison,  S.  Wages  and  work  allocation.  (O 

t  (*ri  \ 

Felsen,  H.  Q.  To  my  son  in  uniform.  (My 
*67) 

Laing,  R.  D.  Politics  of  experience.  (Ag  ’6’7) 
Newcomb,  T.  M.,  ed.  College  peer  groups.  (N 
’67) 

Shostrom,  E.  L.  Man,  the  manipulator.  (D 
’67) 

Human  skull.  Henschen,  F.  (My  ’67) 

^^Coate's.'^W.  H.  Emergence  of  liberal  hunian- 
Ism;  an  Intellectual  history  of  Western 
Europe,  v  1.  (Mr  ’67) 

Garin.  E  Italian  hmnanlsm.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hadas,  M.  Living  tradition  (D  67) 

McConica,  J.  K.  English  humanists  and  re¬ 
formation  politics  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI.^(My^’67)  ,  ^ 

Roberts,  C.  Scientific  conscience.  (My  67) 

^Ander°o1i!*^R.  F.  Hume’s  first  principles.  (Ap 
’67) 

Hume’s  first  principles.  Anderson,  R.  F.  (Ap 
’67) 

Huminik,  John  a„ 

Huminik,  J.  Double  agent.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

'^Afien,  S.  Bigger  than  a  brea(R)ox  (N  ’67) 
Considlne,  M.  Just  a  minute.  Mrs  GulUver.  (O 
’67 ) 

Van  Rooten,  L.  d’A.,  ed.  Mots  d’heures: 
gousses,  rames.  (D  ’67) 

Hundred  years  of  philosophy  [2d  edl.  Pass- 
more,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hundred  Years’  War,  1339-1453 
Hewitt  H.  J.  Organization  of  war  under 
Edward  HI,  1338-62.  (1967  Annual) 

Hungarian  literature 

Jones,  D.  M.  Five  Hungarian  writers.  (My 
’67) 

Hungarian  poetry 

History  and  criticism 

Gdmfirl,  Q.  Polish  and  Hungarian  poetry. 
(Je  ’67) 
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Hungary 

H  istory 

Revolution,  1956 

Aczel,  T.,  ed.  Ten  years  after.  (Je  ’67) 
Revolution,  1956 — Poetry 
Ray,  D.,  ed.  From  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hunger.  Hamsun.  K.  (N  ’67) 

Hunger  to  come.  Laffln,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Hungry  years.  Paradis,  A.  A.  (S  ’67) 

Hunt,  Nigel 

Hunt,  N.  World  of  Nigel  Hunt.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hunt  for  German  scientists.  Bar-Sohar,  M.  (N 
’67) 

Hunter  and  the  whale.  Van  der  Post,  L.  (D  ’67) 
Hunter-killer.  Jenkins,  Q.  (O  ’67) 

Hunting 

Allchin.  B.  Stone-tipped  arrow.  (Je  ’67) 

Kose^  S.  There’s  a  fox  In  the  spinney.  (My 

Africa 

Ruark,  R.  Use  enough  gun.  (Mr  ’67) 
Huntingdon,  Henry  Hastings,  3d  Earl  of 
Cross,  C.  Puritan  Earl.  (D  ’67) 

Hunton,  George  K. 

Hunton,  G.  K.  All  of  which  I  saw,  part  of 
which  I  was.  (Je  ’67) 

Hus,  Jan 

Jolm  Hus,  concept  of  the  church. 

(Mr  ’67) 

of  Plymouth.  Rutman,  D.  B.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hussites 

Kaminsky.  H  IBstory  of  the  Hussite  revolu- 
tlon.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Hustlers,  beats,  and  others.  Polsky,  N.  (D  ’67) 
Hutton,  James 

Bailey,  E.  B.  James  Hutton — the  founder  of 
modern  geology.  (S  ’67) 

Hyde  Park,  London 
Williams,  H.  Speakers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hydrogen  bomb 

’Yi)  missing. 

Morris,  C.  Day  they  lost  the  H-bomb.  (My 

Szulc,  T.  Bombs  of  Palomares.  (Je  ’67) 
Hygiene 

Douglas.  M.  Purity  and  danger.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hyksos.  Van  Seters.  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Hymns 

History  and  criticism 

England,  M.  W.  Hymns  unbidden.  (O  ’67) 
Hymns  from  the  Vedas.  Vedas.  (O  ’67) 

Hymns  unbidden.  England,  M.  W.  (O  ’67) 
Hypnosis 

Fuller.  J  Q.  Interrupted  journey:  two  lost 
hours  aboard  a  flying  saucer.”  (Mr  ’67) 


I  am  a  composer.  Honegger,  A.  (Ag  *67)  (1966 
Annual) 

I  am  from  Moscow.  Krotkov.  T.  (D  ’67) 
i  can  see^  you  but  you  can’t  see  me.  George. 

I  caught  a  lizard.  Conklin,  G.  (O  ’67) 

1  domt  need  you  any  more.  Miller,  A.  (My 

I  feel  the  same  way.  Moore,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

■  "-es’)  'Jo 

I  kMw  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Zlmmermann,  W.- 

‘‘I  love  fife!”  Franck.  F.  (S  ’67) 

T  f^cutsch.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

T  Tornabene.  L,  (S  ’67) 

^  ^^hadh*  rlg^’^VT'  Gala- 

I  want  a  black  doll.  Hercules,  F.  (O  ’67) 
tbarrurl,  Dolores 

Ibarrurl,  D.  They  shall  not  pass.  (Mr  ’67) 
Iceland 

Juvenile  literature 

Peck,  H.  B.  Iceland  and  Greenland.  (O  ’67) 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  Peck,  H.  E.  (O  ’67) 
Icelandic  family  saga.  Andersson,  T.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

^°°”Annual)'®  J-  H.  (1966,  1967 

Iconop-aphy  of  Manhattan  Island,  1498-1909 
Stokes,  I.  N,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Idea  of  a  world  university.  Zwelg,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Idea  of  Europe.  Rougemont,  D.  de.  (My  ’67) 


Idea  of  love.  Hazo,  R.  Q.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Idea  of  politics.  Duverger,  M.  (S  ’67) 

Idea  of  progress.  Van  Doren,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Ideas  and  music.  Cooper,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ideas  In  conflict  (Sordon,  T.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Identities  and  Interactions.  McCall,  Q.  J.  (O 
,  ’67) 

Ideological  origins  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Ballyn,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ideology  and  organization  In  Communist  Chi¬ 
na.  Schurmann,  F.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
If  it  weren’t  for  you.  Zolotow,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

If  strangers  meet.  Brooks,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

If  the  sun  dies.  Fallaci,  O.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 
If  this  be  heresy.  Pike,  ,T.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Ife  In  the  history  of  West  Afrlcem  sculpture. 
Willett.  F.  (O  ’67) 

Ikebana.  Davidson,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Ikons.  Durrell,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ill-at-ease  In  Compton.  Elman.  R.  M.  (S  ’67) 
Ill-framed  knight.  Matthews,  W.  (Je  ’67) 
Illiberal  liberal.  Knight,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Illinois 

History 

Hlcken,  V.  Rllnols  In  the  Civil  War.  (Ag  ’67) 
Imprints 

Byrd,  C.  K.  Bibliography  of  Illinois  Imprints, 
1814-58.  (S  ’67) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Brandfon,  R.  L.  Cotton  kingdom  of  the  new 
South.  (N  ’67) 

Rllnols  In  the  Civil  War.  Hlcken,  V.  (Ag  ’67) 
Illumination  of  books  and  manuscripts 
Plummer,  J.  Hours  of  Catherine  of  Cleves. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Illuslonless  man.  Wheelis,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
niustrated  cultural  history  of  England.  HalU- 
day.  F.  E.  (O  ’67) 

Illustrated  dictionary  of  art  and  archaeology. 

Mollett,  J.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
niustrated  encTOlopedla  of  British  pottery  and 
porcelain.  Godden,  G.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
niu.strat«J  history  of  Germany.  Maurols.  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Illustrated  history  of  Italy.  Gendel.  M..  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

niustrated  history  of  the  horror  Aims.  Clarens, 
C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Illustration  of  books 

Klemln,  D.  Art  of  art  for  children’s  books: 
a  contemporary  survey.  (Ap  ’67) 

America.  1900- 

xybu  s.  iJ©  Di ) 

Taylor,’ ^J.  R.  Art  nouveau  book  In  Britain. 

Illustrator  In  America,  1900-1960’s.  Reed,  W., 
ed.  (Je  67) 

Illustrators 

Klemln,  D.  Art  of  art  for  chUdren’s  books: 
a  contemporary  survey.  (Ap  ’67) 
Illustrators,  American 

^196b’s^'(Je^  ^7)^'^'^*'^^*^°'’  America,  1900- 
'^“(^°67f  ^  baby!’  Hobson.  L.  Z. 

Imagk  Berg,  J.  de.  (Ag  ’67) 

Imagery  of  Proust.  Graham,  V.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Images  of  authority.  Cameron,  J.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Negro  in  American  literature. 
Gross,  S.,  D.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Images  of  the  universe.  McLanathan,  R.  (Ag 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ima.glnary  friends.  Lurie.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Imagination  of  an  insurrection:  Dublin,  Easter 
1916.  Thompson,  W.  I.  (S  ’67) 

Imagination  of  spring.  Gustafson,  R.  F.  (Ap 

Imaginative  programming  in  probation  and 
parole.  Keve,  P.  W.  (O  ’67) 
ImmOTse^6®o“Plex  drama.  Carrington.  G.  C. 

’68)  *a967®Anll^l)^®^°^^*^°"’  1917-1967. 
Impart^  of  ^the  social  sciences.  Bouldlng,  K.  E. 

Imperial  China.  Loewe,  M.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Imperial  China:  the  decline  of  the  last  dynasty 
modern  China:  the  18th 

re"aV.®'Lh^u1-'S;^,®=P.r  ei 

^“'’bom  J.°J.^(jr’68)'  (IW^aM)'"^*"- 
Imperialism 

M.  West  In  Asia,  1860-1914.  (D 
Impossible  takes  longer.  Welzmann,  V.  (O  ’67) 
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Impressionism  (Art) 

Cogmlat,  R.  Monet  and  his  world.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Pool,  P.  Impressionism.  (1967  Annual) 
Impressionism.  Pool,  P.  (1967  Annual) 
Impressions  of  Africa.  Roussel,  K.  (D  ’67) 

In  a  cause  that  will  triumph.  Hess,  K.  (Ap 
’67) 

In  a  Corsican  village.  Deane,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

In  a  glass  darkly.  Calrd,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

In  aid  of  surgery.  Osman,  T.  (Ap  ’67)  ,  ,  ^ 

In  defence  of  Lady  Gregory,  playwright 
Saddlemyer,  A.  (S  ’67)  ^ 

In  due  season.  Brokering,  H.  P.  (Mr  67) 

In  face  of  anguish.  Heath,  T.  R.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual)  , . 

In  famine’s  shadow.  Jones,  M.  (Ag  67) 

In  God  we  trust,  all  others  pay  cash.  Shep¬ 
herd,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

In  orbit.  Morris,  W.  (Ap  67) 

In  pious  memory.  Sharp,  M.  (Ag  67) 

In  praise  of  Prometheus.  Golden,  L.  (Mr  67) 
In  pursuit  of  evil.  Mills,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

In  retirement.  Bracey,  H.  E.  (Ag  67) 

In  search  of  light.  Murrow,  E.  R.  (Ag  67) 

In  search  of  the  modern  world.  Sinai,  I.  K. 
(D  '  67  ^ 

In  search  of  the  primitive.  Cotlow.  L.  (Mr  ’6D 
In-service  casework  training.  Nlcholds,  E. 

In  the  American  grain.  WUliams.  W.  C.  (S  ’67) 
In  the  heart  of  the  seas.  Agnon,  S.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
In  the  human  grain.  Ong,  W.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

In  the  name  of  science.  Nleburg,  H.  L.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

In  the  nation:  1932-1966.  Krock,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

In  the  red.  Brandon,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

In  the  steps  of  the  great  American  zoologist, 
William  Temple  Homaday.  Forbes,  J.  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

In  the  summer  house:  play.  Bowles,  J.  (In  her 
Collected  works  of  Jane  Bowles).  (Mr  67) 
In  their  own  words.  Meltzer,  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

'"FRher,  L.  B  LASt  Inca  revolt,  1780-1783. 
(Mr  ’67)  „  „  ,  ... 

Garcileiso  de  la  Vega.  Royal  commentaries 
of  the  Incas  and  general  history  of  Peru, 
2pts.  (My  ’67) 

Incendiary  fellowship.  Trueblood,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Income  tax  _  .  , 

Sabine.  B.  E.  V.  History  of  income  tax.  (My 
’67) 

Inconsolable  memories.  Desnoes,  B.  (O  ’67) 
Incredible  detectives.  Caufleld,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 
Incredible  Los  Angeles.  Chapman.  J.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 
Incredible  victory.  Lord,  W.  (O  ’67) 
Independent  Labour  Party  (Great  Britain) 
Dowse,  R.  E.  Left  in  the  centre.  (Ag  67) 
Index-gazetteer  of  the  world.  The  Times  (Lon¬ 
don).  (1967  Annual) 

Index  to  Mexican  literary  periodicals.  Forster, 
M.  H.  (S  ’67) 

**^fflnes?  T.  C.  Computer  fUlng  of  Index,  bib¬ 
liographic  and  catalog  entries.  (Je  ’67) 

'”slngh.  ^  P.  India  and  the  future  of  Asia. 

ZlnWn,  T.  Challenges  in  India.  (N  ’67) 

Civilization 

Kosambl.  D.  D.  Ancient  India.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Constitutional  history 
Austin,  G.  Indian  constitution.  (S  ’67) 
Sharma,  B.  M.  Republic  of  India.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Description  and  travel 

Hobbs,  L.  India,  India.  (D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Gels,  D..  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  India  [new  edl. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Chandrasekhar.  S.  American  aid  and  India’s 
economic  development.  (Mr  ’67) 

Eao.  Y,  V  L.  Communication  and  develop¬ 
ment;  a  study  of  two  Indian  villages. 

Ros^,  G.  Democracy  and  economic  change 
in  India.  (Mr  ’67)  x  „  j.  m 

Taylor.  C.  C.  India’s  roots  of  democracy.  (O 
’67) 

Economic  policy 

Hanson.  A.  H.  Process  of  planning.  (Mr  ’67) 


Foreign  relations 

Singh.  P.  India  and  the  future  of  Asia. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Kosambl,  D.  D.  Ancient  India.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Sources 

Pathak.  V.  S.  Ancient  historians  of  India. 
(O  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Mohan,  A.  Indira  Gandhi.  (O  ’67) 

Sharma,  B.  M.  RepubUc  of  India,  (Ja  b«l 
(1967  Annual) 

1917- 

Brecher.  M.  Nehru’s  „mantle.  (Mr  ’67) 
Morris- joties,  W.  H.  Government  and  politics 
of  India.  (Ag  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Hobbs.  L.  India,  India.  (D  ’67) 

Rao,  y  V.  L.  Communication  and  develop¬ 
ment:’  a  study  of  two  Indian  villages. 

Rosen,  Democracy  and  economic  change 

Sc^rf^*^W.  *Mouthful  of  petals..  (N  ’67) 
Srinivas,  M.  N.  Social  change  in  modern  In¬ 
dia.  (1966,  1967  Annual)  ^  ^  m 

Taylor,  C.  C.  India’s  roots  of  democracy.  (O 
’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Juvenile  literature 

Cooke,  D.  C.  Dera:  a  village  in  India.  (Ag 
»6y) 

India  and  the  future  of  Asia.  Singh,  P. 
(Mr  ’67) 

India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  Region,  1868-1907. 

Kumar,  R.  (O  ’67) 

India,  India.  Hobbs,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Indian;  America’s  unfinished  business.  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  rights,  liberties,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  American  Indian.  (Je  67) 
Indian  boundary  in  the  Southern  colonies.  1763- 
1776.  De  Vorsey,  L.  (D  67) 

Indian  constitution.  Austin,  G.  (S  ’67) 

Indian  culture  and  European  trade  goods. 

Quimby,  G.  I.  (My  ’67) 

Indian  fights.  Vaughn,  J.  W.  (Ap  ’67) 

Indian  hemp.  See  Hemp 

Indian  music  makers.  Hofsinde,  R.  (S  67) 
Indian  slave  trade  in  the  Southwest.  BaUey.  L. 

R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Indiana 

History 

Wilson,  W.  E.  Indiana.  (Ag  ’67) 

Indians 

Antiquities 

Deuel,  L..  comp.  Conquistadors  without 
swords:  archaeologists  in  the  Americas.  (Ja 

Willey ^'inmyduction  to  American  ar¬ 
chaeology.  (My  ’67) 

*”paddock,  *jf.^*ed.  Ancient  Oaxaca.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

See  also 
Mayas  , 

Mlxtec  Indians 

Antiquities 

Leonard,  J.  N.  Ancient  America.  (Ja  ’68) 
(196'7  Annual) 

Art 

Boos,  F.  H.  Ceramic  sculptures  of  ancient 

C(S^M.^'  D.^^aguar’s  children:  pre-classic 
&ntral  Mexico.  (My  ’67)  ^ 

SousteUe,  J.  Arts  of  ancient  Mexico.  (D  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Farquhar.  M.  C.  Book  to  begin  on  the  Indians 
ofM^ico.  (Ja ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Missions 

Ricard,  R.  Spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  (Ap 
’67) 

Religion  and  mythology 
Burland,  C.  A.  Gods  of  Mexico.  (Ag  ’67) 
Indians  of  Mexico,  Book  to  begin  on.  Farquhar, 
M.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Indians  of  North  America 
Eckert,  A.  W.  Frontiersmen.  (D  67) 

Klein.  B..  ed.  Reference  encyclopedia  of  the 
American  Indian,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Indians  of  North  America — Continued 
Osw^t,  W.  H.  This  land  was  theirs.  (Je  ’67) 

See  also 

Catawba  Indians 
Crow  Indians 
Dakota  Indians 
rvavaho  Indians 
Nez  Perc6  Indians 
Quileute  Indians 
Shoshonean  Indians 

Antiquities 

Rollngson,  M.  A.  Late  Paleo-Indlan  and  early 
ajchalc  manifestations  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky.  (Ag  ’67) 

Art 

Gi^t,  C.  Rock  art  of  the  American  Indian. 
IJJ  b7) 

Northwest  coast  Indian  art 

(Mr  o7) 

Bibliography 

Klein,  B.,  ed.  Reference  encyclopedia  of  the 
American  Indian.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dances 

Juvenile  literature 

Hofmann,  C.  American  Indians  sing.  (O  ’67) 
Economic  conditions 

Commission  on  the  rights,  liberties,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  American  Indian.  In- 
■elf'  unfinished  business.  (Je 

Government  relations 

Co^lsslon  on  the  rights,  liberties,  and  re- 

American  Indian. 
’67)  unfinished  business.  (Je 

De  Vorsey,_L.  Indian  boundary  in  the  South- 
ern  colonies,  1763-1775.  (D  ’67) 

’*67)’  Medicine  Lodge.  (O 

Juvenile  literature 

towns  and  totems.  (My 
Missions 

Point,  N.  Wilderness  kingdom.  (D  ’67) 

Music 

Juvenile  literature 

D  -American  Incpans  sing.  (O  ’67) 
Mofsinde,  R.  Indian  music  makers.  (S  ’67) 

Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 
go.rn-  E.  Shoshoneans.  (D  ’67) 
ir’oint,  N.  Wilderness  kingdom.  (D  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

^s^ons1hl?niP°«'^  rights,  liberties,  and  re- 
A*®®  ,  the  American  Indian 
Indian.  America  s  unfinished  business.  ( Je 

Social  life  and  customs 
EggaU’  P.  .^merican  Indian.  (O  ’67) 

^1879^’  (O  ^7*?^^*  through  paradise,  1878- 

Wars 

'^°’67?’  Medicine  Lodge.  (O 

Vaughn.^X^W.  Indian  fights.  (Ap  ’67) 
Seminole  War,  2d,  1835-1842 

Great  Lakes  region 

'^’tmd^’g^ods^-  European 

Great  Plains 

^Indfans.^ije  ^7)*  Laramie  and  the  Sioux 
Minnesota 

^co®tt?“(’Ag'’6D®°°“®'*’^^°"®  Philander  Pres- 
Mlsslsslppl  Valley 

^T#®’6’7)^’  ^  Mississippi  Valley  frontier. 
Northwest,  Pacific 

^“mJ-’  ’6^)  ^®'’<*t7est  coast  of  Indian  art. 
Southern  states 

De  Vorsey,  L.  Indian  boundary  In  the  South¬ 
ern  colonies,  1763-1775.  (D  ’67)  ooutn 

Southwest,  New 

^wl®s^:  ^A?'’67)'^‘*^“  South- 

P.  Southwestern  Journals  r>f 
Adolph  F.  BandeUer.  1880-1882.  (^’ 67)“ 


Indians  of  South  America 

iSee  also 

Araucanlan  Indians 
Walca  Indians 

Antiquities 

Leonard,  J.  N.  Ancient  America.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Art 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.  Art  of  ancient  Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 
Legends 

'  Juvenile  literature 

Barlow,  G.  Latin  American  tales.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wars 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Last  Inca  revolt,  1780-1783.  (Mr 
’67) 

Colombia 

Moser,  B.  Cocaine  eaters.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ecuador 

Antiquities 

Meggers,  B.  J.  Ecuador.  (Mr  ’67) 

Peru 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Royal  commentaries 
of  the  Incas  and  general  history  of  Peru, 
2pts.  (My  ’67) 

Larco  Hoyle,  R.  Peru.  (Ag  ’67) 

Antiquities 

Kosok,  P.  Life,  land  and  water  in  ancient 
Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sawyer,  A.  R.  Ancient  Peruvian  ceramics. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Glubok,  S.  Art  of  ancient  Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 
India’s  roots  of  democracy.  Taylor,  C.  C.  (O  ’67) 
Individual  and  society  in  Gie  middle  ages. 

Ullmann,  W.  (S  ’67) 

Individualism 

Ultmann,  W.  Individual  and  society  in  the 
middle  ages.  (S  ’67) 

Individuality 

Rogers,  R.  Coming  into  existence:  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  become  an  individual.  (D  ’67) 
Indo-European  languages.  See  Aryan  languages 
Indochina 

Description  and  travel 

Mouhot,  H.  Henri  Mouhot’s  diary  [new  abr 
edl.  (1967  Annual) 

Indochina,  French 

History 

Bodard,  L.  Quicksand  war;  prelude  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  (My  ’67) 

Indochina.  Grosller,  B.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Indonesia 

Alisjahbana.  S.  T.  Indonesia;  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  revolution  [2d  ed].  (S  ’67) 

History 

Hughes,  J.  Indonesian  upheaval.  (N  ’67) 
Vittachi,  T.  Pall  of  Sukarno.  (O  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Hughes,  J.  Indonesian  upheaval.  (N  ’67) 
Indonesia:  social  and  cultural  revolution  [2d 
edl.  Alisjtihbana,  S.  T.  (S  ’67) 

Indonesian  upheaval.  Hughes,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Industrial  management 

Azrael,  J.  R.  Managerial  power  and  Soviet 
politics.  (My  ’67) 

Crosby,  R.  W.,  ed.  Person-to-person  manage¬ 
ment.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Drucker,  P.  P.  Effective  executive.  (Ap  ’67) 
Gould,  J.  M.  Technical  elite.  (My  ’67) 
Hamberg,  D.  R  &  D.,  (Ag  ’67) 

^*(Mr*’^7)  m  Latin  America 

Schon,  D.  A.  Technology  and  change.  (Ag 

Sherman,  H.  It  all  depends.  (D  ’67) 

Industrial  relations 

"^Wes/’  (Ap  ^6’n  ^  American 

Auerba'cln  J.  S.  Labor  and  liberty.  (My  ’67) 

’’’SSioS.  ®  Je®",)' 

PetrO’  S.  Kingsport  strike.  (O  ’67) 
wor1ier®(^fr--67)^'‘‘^*‘*^‘®®  displaced 

tol^-19?h  centoV  Britain-Hls- 
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Industrial  society,  Aron,  R.  (O  ’67)  .  „ 

Industrial  workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Conquest,  R., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
Renshaw,  P.  Wobblies,  (S  ’67) 

Industrialization 

Cameron.  R.  Banking  In  the^  early  stages  of 
industrialization.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Industry 

Bain,  J.  S.  International  differences  in  in¬ 
dustrial  structure.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Pannell,  J.  P.  M.'  Techniques  of  Industrial 
archaeology.  (Ag  ’67)  . 

Pike,  B.  R,  “Hard  times."  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Industry  and  labour  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Osipov,  Q. 
V.,  ed.  (Ag  *67) 

Industry  and  state  ,  , 

Harrison.  A.  Framework  of  economic  activity. 
(O  ’67) 

Shultz,  G.  P.,  ed.  Guidelines,  Informal  con¬ 
trols,  and  the  market  place.  (Je  ’67) 

Latin  America 

Lauterbach,  A.  Enterprise  in  Latin  America. 
(Mr  ’67) 

United  States 

Galbraith,  J.  K.  New  industrial  state.  (S  ’67) 
Infidel  in  the  temple.  Josephson,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Inflation  (j='lnance) 

Perry,  G.  L.  Unemployment,  money  wage 
rates,  and  inflation.  (Je  ’67) 

Influence  of  Ezra  Pound.  Goodwin,  L.  (Ag 
’67) 

Information  science  and  technology,  1966,  An¬ 
nual  reviews  of.  (D  ’67) 

Information  storage  and  retrieval  systems 
Cox,  N.  S.  M.  Computer  and  the  library. 
( S  *  67 ) 

Hines.  T.  C.  Computer  filing  of  Index,  bib¬ 
liographic  and  catalog  entries.  (Je  ’67) 
Meadow,  C.  T.  Analysis  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  (D  ’67)  , 

Shera,  J.  H.  Documentation  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  knowledge.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wood.  E.  I.  Report  on  Project  history  re¬ 
trieval.  (Je  ’67) 

Collections 

Annual  review  of  information  science  and 
technology,  1966.  (D  ’67) 

Information  theory  and  esthetic  perception. 
Moles,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Innocent  assassins.  Salazar.  F.  A.  (My  ’67). 
Innocent  consumer  vs.  the  exploiters.  Margohus, 
S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  .  _  ^ 

Innocent  party.  Hawkes,  J.  (Ag  67) 

Innocent  Victorian,  'rimko,  MT  (My  67) 
Inorganic  raw  materials  of  antiquity.  Rosen- 
feld,  A.  (My  ’67)  ^ 

Input-output  economics.  Leontief,  W.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Inquisitory.  Pinget,  R.  (My  ’67) 

*”Katz,^J.  Psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  and  law. 

(Ag  ’67) 

I  f1S6CtS 

Newman,  L.  H.  Man  and  Insects.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Griffen,  B.  Dog’s  book  of  bugs.  (Je  ’67) 
Insects,  Injurious  and  beneficial 
Newman,  L.  H.  Man  and  Insects.  (Ag  67) 
Inside  Internal  revenue.  Surface,  W.  (Ap  ’67) 
Inside  S.O.E.  Eng  title  of:  Set  Europe  ablaze. 

Cookrldge,  E.  H.  (S  ’67),  ,  _ 

Inside  South  America.  Gunther,  J.  (Ap  67) 
Inside  the  endless  house.  Kiesler,  F.  (Ag  ’67) 
Insider  trading  and  the  stock  market.  Manne, 
H.  G.  (N  ’67) 

Inspired  word.  Alonso  SchBkel,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

*^^drey,  R  Territorial  imperative.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Institutional  drive.  Gustavson,  C.  G.  (S  ’67) 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  mass  society. 
Martindale,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Instrument.  O’Hara,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Insurance,  Health 

Dublin,  L.  I.  After  eighty  years.  (N  ’67) 
Insurance,  Hospitalization 
Cook,  F.  J.  Plot  against  the  patient.  (Ag  ’67) 

Insurance,  Social  „  , 

Altmeyer,  A.  J.  Formative  years  of  social 
security.  (Mr  ’67)  ...  ,,  *  * 

Bruce,  M.  Coming  of  the  welfare  state 
[rev  ed].  (Je  ’67) 


Insurance.  Unemployment  ^  ^ 

Haber,  W.  Unemployment  insurance  in  the 
American  economy.  (S  ’67) 
i  IgcIi 

L6vi-Strauss,  C.  Savage  mind.  (Mr  ’67) 
Intellectual  history  of  Europe.  Heer,  F .  (My 
’67) 

New  class  divided.  (1966,  1967  An- 

Weyh^N.  Creative  elite  in  America.  (Mr  ’67) 
Intellectuals  and  McCarthy:  the  radical  specter. 

Rogin,  M.  P.,  (N  ’67)  . 

Intelligence  in  the  universe.  MacGowan,  K.  A. 

Inter- American  system.  Connell-Smith,  G.  (Ag 
’67) 

Intercultural  education  .  ,  „  ^  j 

Wang,  Y.  C.  Chinese  intellectuals  and  toe 
West,  1872-1949.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  m  the  United 
States.  Break.  G.  F.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Interior  decoration  .  ^  .  ,  ,,  , 

Shipway,  V.  C.  Decorative  design  In  Mexican 
homes.  (Ap  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Pegler,  M.  Dictionary  of  interior  design. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Internal  evidence  and  Elizabethan  dr^atic 
authorship.  Schoenbaum,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Internal  security  .  _  , 

Gardner,  D.  P.  California  oath  controversy. 
(X)  ^67) 

Latham,  E.  Communist  controversy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (1966.  196'7  Annual) 

International,  The  ,  _  ^  ^  , 

Brauntoal.  J.  History  of  toe  IntematlonaJl; 

V  1.  1864-1914.  (O  ’67)^  „  , 

Drachkovitch,  M.  M.,  ed.  Revolutionary  In- 
ternation^s,  1864-1943.  (Mr  ’67) 
International  aid.  Little.  1.  M.  D.  (Mr  67) 
International  aid:  a  summary.  Keenleyside,  H. 
L.  (N  ’67) 

International  aid  to  Thailand.  Naim,  R.  C. 
(Je  ’67) 

International  bibliography  of  research  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  family,  1900-1964.  Aldous,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

International  Brigades.  See  Spain— Hlsto^— 
Civil  War,  1936-1939 — ^Foreign  participation 
International  communism  and  American  policy. 

Morris.  B.  S.  (O  ’67) 
international  cooperation 
Hay,  P.  Federalism  and  supranational  or¬ 
ganizations.  (O  ’67)  ,  ^ 

Hovey,  J.  A.  Superparliaments.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

International  differences  in  Industrial  structure. 
Bain,  J.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

International  directory  of  philosophy  and  phi¬ 
losophers.  Varet,  G.,  ed.  (1967  Annual) 
International  economic  relations 
Aliber,  R.  Z.  Future!  of  the  dollar  as  an  in¬ 
ternational  currency.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Goldman,  M.  I.  Soviet  foreign  aid.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hevesy,  P.  de.  Unification  of  the  world. 

(1967  Annual)  ... 

Johnson,  H.  G.  Economic  policies  toward  less 
developed  countries.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Klndleberger,  C.  P.  Europe  and  toe  dollar. 

(Mr  ’67)  ,  .  . 

Patterson,  G.  Discrimination  in  international 
trade:  the  policy  issues.  1946-1965.  (Ag  ’67) 
Plncus,  J.  Trade,  aid  and  development.  (Ag 
*67 ) 

Roosa,  R.  V.  Dollar  and  world  liquidity.  (N 
’67) 

Shoup,  C.  S.,  ed.  Fiscal  harmonization  in 
common  markets,  2v.  (D  ’67) 

Singh,  L.  P.  Politics  of  economic  cooperation 
in  Asia.  (O  ’67)  , , 

Triffin.  R.  World  money  maze.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)^  .  . 

Wlonczek,  M.  S..  ed.  Latin  American  eco¬ 
nomic  integration.  (Mr  ’67) 

International  education 

Levy,  M.  J.  Modernization  and  the  structure 
of  societies.  (1966.  196'7  Annual) 

Zweig,  M.  Idea  of  a  world  university.  (Ag  ’67) 
International  financial  aid.  Friedmann,  W.  G. 
(Je  ’67) 

International  handbook  of  group  psychotherapy. 

Moreno,  J.  L.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

International  law  ,  .  „  ,  .  ....... 

Head,  I.  L.,  ed.  “This  fire-proof  house.”  (D 
'67) 

al-Shaybanl,  M.  ton  al-H.  Islamic  law  of 
nations:  ShaybSnl’s  Slyar  (My  ’67) 

Stanger,  R.  J.,  ed.  West  Berlin:  the  legal 
context.  (My  ’67) 
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International  organization 
Divine.  R.  A.  Second  chance.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hay.  P.  Federalism  and  supranational  or¬ 
ganizations.  (O  ’67) 

Hovey,  J.  A.  Superparllaanents.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Luard,  E.,  ed.  Evolution  of  International  or¬ 
ganizations.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mitrany.  D.  Working  peace  system.  (Ap  ’67) 
Robertson.  A.  H.  European  Institutions.  (O 
’67) 

International  peace  observation.  Walnhouse. 

D.  W.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

International  Peasant  Union 
Jackson,  6.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
International  Peasants'  Council 
Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
International  protection  of  human  rights. 

Luard,  E.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

International  relations 
Aron,  R.  Peace  and  war.  (Mr  ’67} 

Beaton,  L.  Struggle  for  peace.  (My  ’67) 
Butterfield,  H.,  ed.  Diplomatic  Investigations. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Columbia  essays  in  international  affairs,  1966. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Donovan,  J.  B.  Challenges:  reflections  of  a 
lawyer-at-large.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Geiger,  T.  Conflicted  relationship.  (D  ’67) 
Gross,  P.  World  politics  and  tension  areas. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Harris,  E.  E.  Annihilation  and  Utopia.  (S  ’67) 
Klntner,  W.  R.  Peace  and  the  strategy  con¬ 
flict.  (N  ’67) 

Lall.  A.  Modern  Interiiational  negotiation. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Penrose,  E.  P.  Revolution  in  International 
relations.  (S  ’67) 

Spanier,  J.  W.  World  politics  in  an  age  of 
revolution.  (Ag  ’67) 

Spiro,  H.  J.  World  politics:  the  global  sys¬ 
tem.  (O  ’67) 

Thompson,  K.  W.  Moral  issue  in  statecraft. 
(Je  ’67) 

International  relations  among  Communists. 

McNeaJ,  R.  H.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annui) 
International  relations  in  the  New  Africa. 

Zartman,  I.  W.  (My  ’67) 

International  Socialist  Congress 
Braunthal,  J.  Histoiw  of  the  International; 
V  1,  1864-1914.  (O  ’67) 

Drachkovitch,  M.  M.,  ed.  Revolutionary  In¬ 
ternationals,  1864-1943.  (Mr  ’67) 
International  study  of  achievement  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  2v.  Husdn,  T.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
International  world  atlas.  Hammond  [new 
perspective  ed).  Hammond  Incorporated. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Internmted  Journey:  two  lost  hours  “aboard 
a  flying  saucer.”  Puller,  J.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Interstate  compacts  in  the  political  process. 

Barton,  W.  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (19W  Anual) 
Interstellar  communication 
MacGowan.  R.  A.  Intelligence  In  the  tml- 
verse.  (Mr  ’67) 

Interviewer.  Hinde,  T.  (In  his  Games  of 
chance).  (S  ’67) 

Intimate  notebook,  1840-1841.  Flaubert,  G.  (Ap 
’67) 

Into  the  mainstream.  Harss.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Into  the  whirlwind.  Eng  title  of:  Journey  into 
the  whirlwind.  Ginzburg,  E.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Introduction  to  African  art.  RachewUtz,  B.  de. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Introduction  to  American  archaeology.  Willey, 
G.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Introduction  to  Chinese  literature.  Liu,  W.-C. 
(Ja  ’67) 

Introduction  to  English  historical  demography. 

Wrlgley,  E.  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Introduction  to  radio  astronomy.  Jennison. 
R.  C.  (1967  Annual) 

Introduction  to  Rumanian  literature.  Stein¬ 
berg,  J.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  world.  Arnott,  P.  D. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Introduction  to  the  new  existentialism.  Wilson, 
C.  (Je  ’67) 

Introduction  to  the  Psalms.  Barth,  C.  P.  (Mr 
’67) 

Intruders.  Long,  E.  V.  (My  ’67) 

Invention  and  economic  growth.  Schmookler,  J. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Invention  of  the  American  political  parties. 
Nichols,  R.  P.  (S  ’67) 

Invention  of  the  Negro.  Conrad,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Inventions 

Brumbaugh,  R.  S.  Ancient  Greek  gadgets  and 
machines.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Hamberg,  D.  R  &  D.  (Ag  *67) 


Morlson,  B.  E.  Men,  machines,  and  modem 
times.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  ,, 

Nelson,  R.  R.  Technology,  economic  growth, 
and  public  policy.  (N  ’67)  ,  , 

Schmookler,  J.  Invention  and  economic 
growth.  (Mr  ’67) 

Invertebrates  . . 

Gabb,  M.  Life  of  animals  without  backbones. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Investigator.  Hinde,  T.  (In  his  Games  of 
chance).  (S  ’67) 

Investments  .  .  „ 

Barlow,  R.  Economic  behavior  of  the  afflu¬ 
ent.  (D  ’67)  .  ^  . 

Brash,  D.  T.  American  Investment  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  industry.  (D  ’67)  .  .  , 

Brothers,  D.  S.  Mexican  financial  develop¬ 
ment.  (Je  ’67) 

Mlkesell,  R.  F.  Public  International  lending 
for  development.  (Je  ’67) 

Rayner,  A.  C.  Higgledy  piggledy  growth 
again.  (Je  ’67) 

Shulman,  M.  Anyone  can  make  a  million. 
(O  ’67) 

Invisible  religion.  Luckmann,  T.  (My  ’67) 
Invitation  to  archaeology.  Deetz,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Invitation  to  hope.  John  XXHI,  Pope.  (Ap  ’67) 
Invitation  to  learning:  English  &  American 
novels.  Invitation  to  learning.  (O  ’67) 
lonians.  See  Greeks  in  Asia 
Iran 

Civilization 

Wulff,  H.  E.  Traditional  crafts  of  Persia. 
(D  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Amuzegar,  J.  Technical  assistance  In  theory 
and  practice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jacobs,  N.  Sociolo,!?y  of  development.  (D  ’67) 
Najafl,  N.  Wall  and  three  willows.  (Ag  ’67) 

Foreign  relations 

Ramazani,  R.  K.  Foreign  policy  of  Iran.  (D 
’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Jacobs,  N.  Sociology  of  development.  (D  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Jacobs,  N.  Sociology  of  development.  (D  ’67) 
Najafl,  N.  Wall  and  three  willows.  (Ag  ’67) 
Iraq 

Antiquities 

Adams,  R.  McG.  Land  behind  Baghdad.  (Mr 
’67) 

Ireland 

Antiquities 

Evans,  E.  Prehistoric  and  early  Christian 

Ireland.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civilization 

Quinn,  D.  B.  Elizabethans  and  the  Irish. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Bence-Jones.  M.  Remarkable  Irish.  (Mr  ’67) 
BbU,  H.  Irish  journal.  (O  ’67) 

Guide  iooks 

Evans,  E.  Prehistoric  and  early  Christian 

Ireland.  (Ag  ’67) 

Economic  policy 

Donaldson,  L.  Development  planning  In  Ire¬ 
land.  (Ap  ’67) 

History 

Bolton,  (3.  C.  Passing  of  the  Irish  act  of 
union.  (O  ’67) 

Clarke,  A.  Old  English  in  Ireland,  1625-42. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Martin.  P.  X.,  ed.  Leaders  and  men  of  the 
Easter  rising:  Dublin  1916.  (O  ’67) 

Quinn,  D.  B.  Elizabethans  and  the  Irish. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Thompson.  W.  I.  Imagination  of  an  Insur¬ 
rection:  Dublin,  Easter  1916.  (S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Joy,  C.  R.  Getting  to  know  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
^'urdon  ^’o  Irish  act  of 

McCaffrey,  L.  J.  Daniel  O’ConneU  and  the 
repeal  year.  (My  ’67) 

Macintyre,  A.  Liberator.  (My  ’67) 

Irish^and  Irish  politicians.  Levine,  E.  M,  (Ap 

Irish  gardens.  Hyams,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Irish  In  the  United  States 
Levine,  E.  M.  Irish  and  Irish  politicians. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Irish  journal.  B611.  H.  (O  ’67) 

Irish  literature 

History  and  criticism 

O’Connor,  P.  Short  history  of  Irish  literature. 
(S  ’67) 

Thompson,  W.  I.  Imagination  of  an  insur¬ 
rection;  Dublin,  Easter  1916.  (S  ’67) 

Irish  netvspapers 

History 

Munter,  R.  History  of  the  Irish  newspaper, 
1685-1760.  (N  ’67) 

Ironies  of  history.  Deutscher.  I.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ironmaker  to  the  Confederacy.  Dew,  C.  B. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Irrigation 

Peru 

Kosok,  P.  Life,  land  and  water  In  ancient 
Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 

Irving  and  me.  Hoff,  S.  (D  ’67) 

Is  anyone  tliere?  Asimov,  I.  (O  ’67) 

Is  somewhere  always  far  away?  Jacobs,  L.  B. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Isaac  Backus  and  the  American  pietistic  tradi¬ 
tion.  McLoughlin.  W.  G.  (N  ’67) 

Isaac  Cruikshank.  Krumbhaar,  E.  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Isfahan 

Description 

Blunt,  W.  Isfahan,  pearl  of  Persia.  (Mr  ’67) 
Isfahan,  pearl  of  Persia.  Blunt,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Islam 

Rahman,  P.  Islam.  (O  ’67) 

Stewart-Robinson,  J.,  ed.  Traditional  Near 
East.  (Ag  ’67) 

Islam  and  state 

Bennlgsen,  A.  Islam  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Islam,  Europe  and  empire.  Daniel,  N.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Islam  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bennlgsen,  A. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Islam  in  tropical  Africa.  International  African 
seminar,  6th,  1964.  (1967  Annual) 

Islamic  architecture.  See  Architecture,  Islamic 
Islamic  art  &  architecture.  Kllhnel,  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
Islamic  countries 

History 

Saunders,  J.  J.,  ed.  Muslim  world  on  the  eve 
of  Europe’s  expansion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  Europe 
Daniel,  N.  Islam,  Europe  and  empire.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Islamic  law 

al-Shaybanl,  M.  ibn  al-H.  Islamic  law  of 
nations:  Shaybdnl’s  Siyar  (My  ’67) 

Islamic  law  of  nations:  ShaybanI’s  Siyar.  aJ- 
Shaybanl,  M.  ibn  al-H.  (My  ’67) 

Island.  Chekhov,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Island  in  the  Sound.  Heckman,  (S  ’67) 

Island  life.  Carlguist,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Islands 

Carlquist,  S.  Island  life.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Juvenile  literature 

Carr,  A.  B.  Islands  of  the  deep  sea.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Islands  of  the  Aegean 
Carroll,  M.  Gates  of  the  wind.  (My  ’67) 
Islands  of  the  deep  sea.  Carr,  A.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Islands  of  the  Pacific 

Description  and  travel 
Juvenile  literature 

Gels,  D.,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  the  South  Seas. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Day,  A.  Q.  Explorers  of  the  Pacific.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ismo.  Vemey.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Isolationism  in  America,  1935-1961.  Jonas,  M. 
(Jo  ’67) 

Cohen,  G.  Woman  of  violence.  (Ap  ’67) 
Prlttle,  T.  Israel.  (S  ’67) 

Sanders,  R.  Israel:  the  view  from  Masada. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Ben  Gurion,  D.  Days  of  David  Ben-Gurion. 
(D  ’67) 

Hirschfeld,  B.  State  is  bora.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Comay,  J.  Ben- Gurion  and  the  birth  of  Israel. 
(Ag  ’67) 

History,  Military 

Kagan,  B.  Secret  battle  for  Israel.  (O  ’67) 
Politics  and  government 
Bermant,  C.  Israel.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Social  conditions 

Prledmann,  G.  End  of  the  Jewish  people? 
(S  ’67) 

Isaacs,  H.  R.  American  Jews  in  Israel.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Matras,  J.  Social  change  in  Israel.  (Mr  ’67) 
Weingrod,  A.  Israel.  (Mr  ’67) 

Israel.  Bermant,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Israel-Arab  War,  1967 

Associated  press.  Lightning  out  of  Israel:  the 
six-day  war  in  the  Middle  East.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Dayan.  T.  Israel  journal:  June,  1967.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

MacLeish,  R.  Sun  stood  stiU.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Israel  journal:  June,  1967.  Dayan,  T.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Israel:  the  view  from  Masada.  Sanders,  R.  (Mr 
’67) 

Israel’s  sacred  songs.  Guthrie,  H.  H.  (My  ’67) 
Issues  In  science  and  religion.  Barbour,  I.  G. 
(My  ’67) 

Istanbul.  Karlye  Camll 

Underwood,  P.  A.  Karlye  Djmanl,  v  1-3.  (Ap 
’67) 

It  all  depends.  Sherman,  H.  (D  ’67) 

It  ends  with  revelations.  Smith,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

It  is  safe  to  smoke.  Malian,  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

It  won’t  get  you  anywhere.  Sklrrow,  D.  (Mr 
’67) 

Italian  architecture,  1750-1914.  Meeks,  C.  L.  V. 
(My  ’67) 

Italian  campaign.  Mohrt,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Italian  cinema  today,  1952-1965.  Rondi,  G.  L. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Italian  colonialism  in  Somalia.  Hess,  R.  L.  (O 
’67) 

Italian  followers  of  Caravaggio,  2v.  Molr,  A. 
(S  ’67) 

Italian  humanism.  Garin,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Italian  language 

History 

Migllorinl,  B.  Italian  language.  (Ag  ’67) 
Italian  language.  Migliorini,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Italian  poetry 

Collections 

De  Luca,  A.  M.,  ed.  Selections  from  Italian 
poetry.  (Ag  ’67) 

Italian  schools,  XIH-XV  century;  v  1  of  Paint¬ 
ings  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection. 
Shapley,  F.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Italians  in  Spain 

Pike,  R.  Enterprise  and  adventure.  (O  ’67) 
Italians  In  the  United  States 


Juvenile  literature 

MarinaccI,  B.  They  came  from  Italy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Italo-Ethiopian  War.  1935-1936 
Baer,  G.  W.  Coming  of  the  Italian -Ethiopian 
war.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Italo  Svevo,  the  man  and  the  writer.  Furbank, 
P,  N.  (My  ’67) 

Italy 

Description  and  travel 

Fernandez,  D.  Mother  sea.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 
Martin,  R.  Looking  at  Italy,  (S  '67) 

History 

Gendel,  M.,  ed.  An  Illustrated  history  of 
Italy.  (Mr  ’67) 

To  1559 

Delss,  J.  J.  Captains  of  fortune.  (S  ’67) 
Norwich,  J.  J.  Other  conquest.  (N  ’67) 

19i6- 

Kogan,  N.  Political  history  of  postwar  Italy. 
(My  ’67) 

Mammarella,  G.  Italy  after  Fascism  (new  rev 
&  enl  edl.  (My  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
19i6- 

Frankel,  P.  H.  Mattel:  oil  and  power  politics. 
(Ap  ’^7) 
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Italy  after  Fascism  [new  rev  &  enl  edl.  Mam- 
marella,  G.  (My  ’67) 

Itinerant.  Herrick,  W.  (O  ’67) 

It’s  all  news  to  me.  Consldln^  B.  (Je  67) 
It’s  an  old  country.  Priestley.  J.  B.  (Apr  ’67) 
Ivanov  Seven.  Janeway,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Ivories.  Masked,  A.  (N  ’67) 


Ivory 

Masked,  A.  Ivories.  (N  ’67) 


J.  A.  Comenius  and  the  concept  of  universal 
education.  Sadler,  J.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

J.  Franklin  Jameson:  a  tribute.  Fisher,  R.  A., 
ed.  (My  ’67) 

Jack  Gaver’s  season  in,  season  out,  1966-1966. 

Gaver,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jackson,  Andrew  , 

Reminl.  R.  V.  Andrew  Jaclrson.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jackson.  Mahalia 

Jackson.  M.  Movin’  on  up.  (Mr  ’67) 
Jackson,  Sir  Richard 

Jackson.  R.  Occupied  with  crime.  (Ja  '68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jackson,  William  Alexander 
Jackson,  W.  A.  Records  of  a  bibliographer. 
(D  ’67) 

Jacksonian  aristocracy.  Mdler,  D.  T.  (Je  ’67) 
Jacques  Boyceau  and  the  French  formal  garden. 

Hazlehurst,  F.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jaeger,  August  Johannes 

Elgar,  E.  Letters  to  Nimrod.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jagan,  CheddI 

Jagan,  C.  West  on  trial.  (O  ’67) 

Jaguar’s  chddren:  pre-classic  Central  Mexico. 
Coe.  M.  D.  (My  ’67) 

Jail  diary  of  Albie  Sachs.  Sachs,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
James,  Frank 

Settle,  W.  A.  Jesse  James  was  his  name. 
(Ap  ’67) 

James,  Heniw 

Putt.  S.  Q.  Henry  James.  (Mr  ’67) 


The  portrait  of  a  lady 

Stafford,  W.  T.,  ed.  Perspectives  on  James’s 
The  portrait  of  a  lady.  (O  ’67) 

James,  Jesse  Woodson 

Settle,  W.  A.  Jesse  James  was  his  name.  (Ap 
’67) 

James,  William 

Aden,  G.  W.  WUllam  James.  (Je  ’67) 
James,  W.  Letters  of  William  James  and 
Theodore  Flournoy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moore,  E.  C.  William  James.  (Je  ’67) 

James  Hutton — the  founder  of  modem  geology. 
Bailey.  E.  B.  (S  ’67) 

James  Joyce  murder.  Cross.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
James  Joyce  today.  Staley,  T.  F.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Jameson,  John  Franklin 
Fisher,  R.  A.,  ed.  J.  HVanklln  Jameson:  a 
tribute.  (My  ’67) 

Jamestown,  Virginia 


History 

Juvenile  literature 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Survival:  Jamestown.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jane  Austen  and  her  predecessors.  Bradbrook, 
F.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jane  Austen  and  her  world.  Brown.  I.  (Ap  ’67) 
Janus  Island.  WUson,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Japan 

Had.  J.  W.  Twelve  doors  to  Japan.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Civilization 

Riesman,  D.  Conversations  in  Japan.  (Ag  ’67) 
Constitutional  history 

Akita,  G.  Foundations  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  modern  Japan,  1868-1900.  (N  ’67) 


Great  Britain 

Nish,  I.  H.  Anglo-Japanese  aUlance.  (Ap  ’67) 
Russia 

Satow,  E.  Korea  and  Manchuria  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  1895-1904.  (Ag  67) 

United  States 

American  Assembly.  United  States  and 
Japan.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Barr,  P.  Coming  of  the  barbarians.  (D  67) 

Esthus,  R.  A.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Japan. 

Farago,  L.  Broken  seal.  (My  ’67) 

Heinrichs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
*  67 ) 

Packard,  G.  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

History 

FitzGerald.  C.  P.  Concise  history  of  East 
Asia.  (Mr  ’67)  , 

Pittau,  J.  Political  thought  in  early  Melji 
Japan.  1868-1889.  (D  ’67) 

Varley,  H.  P.  onin  war.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

1867-19  iS — Sources 

Ike,  N.,  ed.  &  tr.  Japan’s  decision  for  war. 
(N  ’67) 

Allied  occupation,  19i5-1952 

Fels,  H.  Contest  over  Japan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Local  government 
See  Local  government 

Politics  and  government 

Cole,  A.  B.  Socialist  parties  in  postwar 
Japan.  (O  ’67) 

Packard.  G.  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo.  (1966,  An¬ 
nual) 

Pittau,  J.  Political  thought  in  early  Melji 
Japan.  1868-1889.  (D  ’67) 

Silberman,  B.  S.  Modern  Japanese  leadership. 
(Ag  ’67) 

1867-191,5 

Akita,  G.  Foundations  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  modern  Japan,  1868-1900.  (N  ’67) 


Religion 

Kitagawa,  J.  M.  Religion  in  Japanese  history. 
(S  ’67) 

McFarland,  H  N.  Rush  hour  of  the  gods. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

American  Assembly.  United  States  and  Japan. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

De  Vos,  G.  Japan’s  invisible  race.  (Ap  ’67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Swaan,  W.  Japanese  lantern.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Gidal,  S.  My  vUlage  in  Japan.  (Ag  ’67) 
Japanese  communist  movement,  1920-1966.  Scal- 
apino,  R.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Japanese  cuisine.  Keys,  J.  D.  (1967  Annual) 
Japanese  In  the  United  States 
Bosworth,  A.  R.  America’s  concentration 
camps.  (My  ’67) 

Japanese  lantern.  Swaan,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Japanese  literature 


History  and  criticism 


Berslhand,  R.  Japanese  literature.  (Ag  ’67) 
Japanese  literature.  Bersihand,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Japanese  one-pot  cookery.  Doi,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 


Japanese  poetry 

Cassedy,  S.,  comp.  Birds,  frogs,  and  moon¬ 
light.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Japanese  print:  its  evolution  and  essence. 
Narazaltl,  M.  (O  ’67) 


Japanese  print-making.  Yoshida,  T. 
Japan’s  decision  for  war.  Ike,  N.,  ed. 
(N  ’67) 


(O  ’67) 
&  tr. 


Description  and  travel 
Juvenile  literature 

Gels,  D.,  ed.  Let’s  travel  in  Japan  [new 
edl.  (Mr  ’67) 


Economic  conditions 


Nakamura,  J.  I.  Agricultural  production  an( 
the  economic  development  of  Japan,  1873 
1922.  (D  ’67) 


Foreign  relations 

Crowley,  J.  B.  Japan’s  quest  for  autonomy. 
(S  *67) 

Germany 

MesWll.  J.  M.  Hitler  &  Japan:  the  hoUow 
alUanoa  (Mr  ’67) 


Japan’s  invisible  race.  De  Vos,  Q.  (Ap  ’67) 
Japan’s  quest  for  autonomy.  Crowley,  J.  B. 
(S  ’67) 

Jarrell,  Randall 

LoweU,  R.,  ed.  Randall  JarreU,  1914-1966.  (N 
67) 


Jazz  cataclysm.  McRae,  B.  (D  ’67) 

Jazz  man.  Weik,  M.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jazz  music 

Feather,  L.  Encyclopedia  of  jazz  in  the  six¬ 
ties.  (Ap  ’67) 

McRae,  B.  Jazz  cataclysm.  (D  ’67) 

SpeUman,  A.  B.  Four  lives  in  the  bebop  busl- 
.ness.  (.^. ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

196o"’  (My®’67)*^^*'‘  transition  years.  1940- 
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Discography 

McRae,  B.  Jazz  cataclysm.  (D  ’67) 

Jazz:  the  transition  years,  1940-1960.  Wilson,  J. 
S.  (My  ’67) 

Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  See  John 
the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Biu-gundy 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Saint 

Juvenile  literature 

Paine,  A.  B.  Girl  in  white  armor.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jeffers,  Robinson 

Bennett,  M.  B.  Stone  mason  of  Tor  house. 
(My  ’67) 

Jefferson,  Thomas  ,,, 

Allison,  J.  M.  Adams  and  Jefferson.  (Mr  67) 
Gaines,  W.  H.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph, 
Jefferson’s  son-in-law.  (Je  '67) 

Jefferson,  T.  Family  letters  of  Thomas 

Jefferson.  (S  ’67)  ,  ^ 

Kaplan,  L.  S.  Jefferson  and  France.  (1967 
Annual)  ^  „„ 

Peterson,  M.  D..  ed.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Gurney,  G.  Montlcello.  (Ap  ’67)  ,,, 

Wibberley,  L.  ’Time  of  the  harvest.  (Mr  67) 

Jefferson  family  . 

Jefferson,  ’T.  Family  letters  of  Thomas 

Jefferson.  (S  ’67) 

Jefferson  and  France.  Kaplan,  D.  S.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Jeffersonianism  and  the  American  novel.  Jones, 
H.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Jeffreys,  George  Jeffreys,  1st  Baron 
Helm,  P.  J.  Jeffreys.  (1967  Annual) 
Jellinek-Mercddds,  Emil  _  .  ,,  ,, 

Jeillnek-Meroddds.  K  My  father  Mr  Mer- 
cddds.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jenghis  Khan.  See  Chingis  Khan 
Jennifer,  Hecate,  Macbeth,  William  McKinley, 
and  me,  Elizabeth.  Konigsburg,  E.  L.  (Ag 
’67) 

Jerusalem  Bible.  Bible.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Jerusalem  the  golden.  Drabble,  M.  (S  ’67) 
Jessamy.  Sleigh,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jesse  James  was  his  name.  Settle,  W.  A.  (Ap 
’67) 

Jesuits 

Point,  N.  Wilderness  kingdom.  (D  ’67) 

Jesus  Christ 

Congar,  T.  Jesus  Christ.  (Mr  ’67) 

De  Rosa,  P.  Christ  and  original  sin.  (N  67) 
Jenkins,  D.  Glory  of  man.  (O  ’67) 

Oxford  Institute  on  Methodist  theological 
studies.  3d,  1966.  Finality  of  Christ.  (S  ’67) 
Phillips,  J.  A.  Christ  for  us  in  the  theology  of 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  (S  ’67) 

Sabourln,  L.  Names  and  titles  of  Jesus.  (My 

’67) 

Art 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels.  Easter  story 
from  the  Gospels.  (N  ’67) 

Biography 

Craverl,  M.  Life  of  Jesus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sallaway,  G.  H.  Follow  me:  be  human.  (Ap 
’67) 

Crucifixion 

Bible.  New  Testament.  Gospels.  Easter  story 
from  the  Gospels.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Haughton,  R.  Caipenter’s  son.  (O  ’67) 
Nativity 

Juvenile  literature 

Branley,  F.  M.  Christmas  sky.  (Mr  ’67) 
Parables 

Jeremlas,  J.  Rediscovering  the  parables.  (My 
*  67 

Llnnemann.  E.  Jesus  of  the  parables.  (Mr 
’67) 

Poetry 

Brokering,  H.  F.  In  due  season.  (Mr  ’67) 

Teachings 

Perrin,  N.  Rediscovering  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Jesus  of  the  parables.  Llnnemann,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Jesus  of  the  spirits.  McGregor,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Jew  in  American  literature.  Llptzln,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Jewel  hunters.  Hoyt,  E.  P.  (N  ’67) 

Jewish  education  in  a  pluralist  society:  Sam¬ 
son  Benderly  and  Jewish  education  in  the 
United  States.  Winter,  N.  H.  (N  ’67) 


Jewish  question 

Danidlou,  J.  Jews:  views  and  coimterviewa 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Glock,  C.  T.  Apathetic  majority.  (Ag  67) 
Memml,  A.  Liberation  of  the  Jew.  (My  ’67) 
Rosenthal,  A.  M.  One  more  victim.  (N  67) 
Sandmel,  S.  We  Jews  and  you  Christians:  an 
inquiry  into  attitudes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Stember,  C.  H.  Jews  in  the  mind  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Cohn,  N.  Warrant  for  genocide.  (S  ’67) 

J  cws 

Memml,  A.  Liberation  of  the  Jew.  (My  ’67) 
History 

Alt,  A.  Essays  on  Old  Testament  history  and 
religion.  (N  ’67) 

Hirschfeld,  B.  State  is  born.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual)  , 

Jdhouda.  J.  Five  stages  of  Jewish  emanci¬ 
pation.  (Mr  ’67) 

Kahler,  E.  Jews  among  the  nations.  (S  67) 
Roth,  C.,  ed.  World  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  ser  2.  v2:  The  dark  ages.  (My  67) 
Tadin,  Y.  Masada.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Persecutions 

Hausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Political  and  social  conditions 
Friedmann,  G.  End  of  the  Jewish  people’/ 
(S  *67) 

Petuchowskl,  J.  J.  Zion  reconsidered.  (S  ’67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Birmingham,  S.  “Our  crowd.”  (S  ’67) 

Jews  among  the  nations.  Kahler,  E.  (S  ’67) 

Jews  In  Eastern  Europe  .  .  , . 

Dawidowlcz,  L.  S.  Golden  tradition.  (Ap  67) 
Jews  In  Europe 

Agus,  I.  A.  Urban  civilization  in  pre-crusade 
Europe.  2v.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jews  In  Germany 

History 

Cohn,  N.  Warrant  for  genocide.  (S  ’67) 

Jews  In  Israel 

Welngrod.  A.  Israel.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jews  In  literature  and  art 
Llptzln,  S.  Jew  in  American  literature.  (Ap 
’67) 

Jews  in  New  York  (City) 

Birmingham,  S.  “Our  crowd.  (S  67) 

Jews  in  Russia  , 

Wiesel.  E.  Jews  of  silence.  (Mr  67) 

Jews  in  the  mhid  of  America.  Stember,  C.  H. 
(Mr.  ’67) 

Jews  in  the  United  States 
Kertzer,  M.  N.  Today’s  American  Jew.  (D  67) 
Rosen,  B.  C.  Adolescence  and  religion.  (Ag 
’67) 

Stember.  C.  H.  Jews  in  the  mind  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  .  ,  ,-,r 

Weyl,  N.  Creative  elite  in  America.  (Mr 
»  gY) 

Winter,  N.  H.  Jewish  education  in  a  pluralist 
society:  Samson  Benderly  and  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Sources 

Schoener,  A.,  ed.  Portal  to  America:  the  lower 
East  side,  1870-1926.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Jews  of  silence.  Wiesel.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jews:  views  and  counterviews.  Dani61ou,  J. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Jiggery-pokery.  Hecht,  A.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Joan  of  Arc,  Saint.  See  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Saint 
Joanjo.  Balet,  J.  (N  ’67) 

Job  hunt.  Sheppard,  H.  L.  (N  ’67) 

Jocko.  Conlan,  J.  (O  ’67) 

John,  Saint,  the  Baptist  j.,  ^  ,-kt 

Danidlou,  J.  Work  of  John  the  Baptist.  (N 
’67) 

John  XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll)  Pope 
Franck,  F.  “I  love  life!”  (S  ’67) 

John  XXIII,  Pope.  Invitation  to  hope.  ( Ap  ’67) 
Sullivan.  K.  Journey  of  love.  (Mr  67) 
■Trevor,  M.  Pope  John.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Nevins,  A.  J.  Story  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
(1967  Annual) 

John  of  Austria  _  _ 

Petrie,  C.  Don  John  of  Austria.  (D  ’67) 

John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Vaughan,  R.  John  the  Fearless.  (Ap  67) 
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John  and  Mary.  Jones,  M.  (My  ’67) 

John  Birch  Society 
Epstein,  B.  R.  Radical  right.  (O  ’67) 

John  Burningham’s  ABC,  Bumingham,  J. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1667  Annual) 

John  Calvin,  the  church,  and  the  Eucharist. 

McDonnell,  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

John  Dalton  and  the  atom.  Greenaway,  F.  (My 
’67) 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Book  of  snobs.  (Mr 
’67) 

John  F.  Kennedy  and  American  Catholicism. 
Fuchs,  L.  H.  (My  ’67) 

John  F  Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier.  Donald, 
A.  D.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

John  Hus’  concept  of  the  church.  Spinka,  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

John  Ledyard’s  Journey  through  Russia  and 
Siberia,  1787-1788.  Ledyard,  J.  (My  ’67) 
John  Penry  and  the  Marprelate  controversy. 

McGinn,  D.  J.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

John  the  Fearless.  Vaughan,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

John  XXlll  and  the  city  of  man.  Riga,  F. 
(Mj  ’67) 

Johnny  lost.  Jones,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Johnson,  Amy 

Juvenile  literature 
Grey,  E.  Winged  victory.  (Ap  ’67) 

Johnson,  Claudia  Alta  (Taylor) 

HaU,  G.  D.  Lady  Bird  and  her  daughters. 
(O  ’67) 

Johnson,  Luci  Baines.  See  Nugent,  L.  B.  J. 
Johnson,  Lynda  Bird 

G.  L.  Lady  Bird  and  her  daughters. 
(O  ’67) 

Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines 
Baker,  L.  Johnson  eclipse.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Bishop,  J.  Day  In  the  life  of  President  John¬ 
son.  (Ag  ’67) 

Evans,  R.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the  exercise  of 
power.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sherrill,  R.  Accidentia!  president.  (Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Newan'an,  S.  P.  Story  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Olds,  H.  D.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  (Ag  ’67) 
Johnson,  Robert 

Sherman,  R.  P.  Robert  Johnson.  (D  ’67) 
Johnson,  Virginia  Weisel 
Johnson,  V.  W.  Lady  In  arms.  (N  ’67) 

Johnson  eclipse.  Baker,  L.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Johnston,  Annie  Bronn 

Juvenlls  literature 

Henry.  M.  Mustang.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jonah,  the  prophet 


Drama 

Journey  with  Jonah.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jones  Very:  Selected  poems.  Very.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Jordan 

Glubb^  ^B.  Jyrla,  Lebanon.  Jordan.  (Ja  ’68) 


Joseph,  Helen 

Joseph,  H.  Tomorrow’s  sun.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 


“^“^fald^T  autobiography. 

Joseph  HoUoway’s  Abbey  theatre.  HoUoway.  J. 
(U  d7) 


Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  New  York  World. 
Juergens.  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Josephine,  consort  of  Napoldon  I,  Emperor  of 
the  French 

Castelot,  A.  Josephine.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Josephson,  Matthew 

■^°(T^67®^n^)^’^^‘^®^  temple.  (Ja  ’68) 

Josephus  Daniels,  the  small-d  democraL  Mor¬ 
rison  J.  L.  (Mr  ’67) 

Journal  of  a  rabbi.  Jakobovits,  I.  (Ag  ’67) 

Journ^  of  David  Q.  Little.  McMlchael,  R.  D. 
(o  67) 


Journalism 

Britt,  A.  Turn  of  the  century.  (Ag  ’67) 

('mv  ’M)  of  the  press 

Myers,  J  M.  Print  in  a  wild  land.  (Je  ’67) 
Reston,  J.  Artillery  of  the  press.  (My  ’67) 
Stephens,  I.  Monsoon  morning.  (.^  ’67) 


Poiltical  aspects 

Hohenberg,  J.  Between  two  worlds.  (Ag  ’67) 


Journalism  as  a  profession 
Woodward,  S.  Sportswrlter.  (O  ’67) 
Journalists 

Brown,  C.  H.  Correspondents’  war.  (S  ’67) 
Jones,  D.  C.  'Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge.  (O 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Forsee,  A.  Headliners:  famous  American 
jom-nalists.  (O  ’67) 

Journals  and  miscellaneous  notebooks  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  v6.  Emerson,  R.  W.  (My 
’67) 

Journals  of,  David  E.  Lillenthal,  v3.  Lilienthal, 
D.  E.  (Ag  ’67  (1966  Annual) 

Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  2v.  Pike, 
Z.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Journey  into  politics.  Lindsay,  J.  V.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Journey  into  the  whirlwind.  Ginzbimg,  E.  S. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Journey  of  love.  Sullivan,  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
Journey  of  poems.  Niebllng,  R.  F.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Journey  of  the  eldest  son.  Fyson,  J.  G.  (Je  ’67) 
Journey  of  the  fifth  horse.  Ribman,  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Journey  through  a  haunted  land.  Elon,  A 
(My  ’67) 

Journey  through  China.  Roy,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Journey  toward  freedom.  Bernard,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Journey  with  Jonah.  L’Engle,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Joyce.  James 

Dalton,  J.  P.,  ed.  Twelva  and  a  tilly.  (Mr 
’67) 

Joyce,  J.  Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Staley,  T.  F.,  ed.  James  Joyce  today.  (Mr 
’67) 


Judaism  • 

Anderson,  Q.  W.  History  and  religion  of 
Israel.  (Mr  ’67) 

Bokser,  B.  Z.  Judaism  and  the  Christian  pre¬ 
dicament.  (My  ’67) 

Commentary.  Condition  of  Jewish  belief.  (Ag 
’67) 

Fromm,  E.  You  shall  be  as  gods.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Gottwald,  N.  IC  Church  unbound.  (S  ’67) 

Grollman,  E.  A.  Judaism  in  Sigmimd  Freud’s 
world.  (My  ’67) 

Jakobovits,  I.  Journal  of  a  rabbi.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rowley,  H.  H.  Worship  in  ancient  Israel. 
(D  ’67) 

Rubensteln.  R.  I.  After  Auschwitz.  (O  ’67) 

Sandmel,  S.  We  Jews  and  you  Christians:  an 
inauiry  into  attitudes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Silver,  A.  H.  Therefore  choose  life,  v  1.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Dictionaries 


Cohen,  H.  A  Basic  Jewish  encyclopedia.  (Ag 
’  67) 

Werblowsky,  R.  J  Z.,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


History 

Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Holy  Land  in  the  time 
of  Jesus.  (My  ’67) 

Judaism  and  the  Christian  predicament  Bokser, 
B.  Z.  (My  ’67) 

Jud^sm  in  Sigmund  Freud’s  world.  Grollman, 
E.  A  (My  ’67) 


Kurihara.  T.  Championship  Judo.  (Ap  ’67) 
Julian,  George  Washington 
Rid<Reberger,  P.  W.  George  Washington 
Julian,  radical  Republican.  (O  ’67) 

Juliet  of  the  spirits.  Fellini,  F.  (Ap  ’67) 
Julius  Caesar  in  Rome.  Eng  title  of:  Julius 
Caesar.  Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D.  (N  ’67) 

17^2- June  1T89:  v5  of  The  correspondence 
of  Edmund  Burke.  Burke,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Jung,  Carl  Gustav 

Jacobi,  J-  Way  oi  individuation.  (O  ’67) 
Serrano  M.  C.  G.  Jung  and  Hermann  Hesse. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Ann’ual) 

school  library  catalog,  1965.  (Ag 
o7) 


Feravolo,  R.  V.  (Ag  ’67) 


Junior  true  book  of  bridges.  Eng  title  of:  The 
true  book  of  bridges.  Carlisle,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 


Jury 
Kalven, 
nual) 


H.  American  jury.  (1966,  1967  An- 


’6minute,  Mrs  GuUiver.  Consldine,  M. 

Just  around  the  comer.  Bendlner,  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Just  for  teens.  Jones.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Justice 

Bird,  O.  A.  Idea  of  justice.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Justice,  Administration  of 

Newman,  D.  J.  Conviction.  (D  ’67) 

Justice  and  the  press.  Lofton,  J^^(Mr  ’67) 
Justice  hunger.  Liben,  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Justice  in  Jerusalesn!.  Hausner,  G.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Justice  in  the  back  room.  Eaab,  S.  (O  ’67) 
Justiciarship  in  England,  1066-1232.  West,  P. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Justin  Martyr,  Saint  ,  ,  .  , 

Chadwick,  H.  Early  Christian  thought  and  the 
classical  tradition.  (Ag  ’67) 

Justinian  1,  Emperor  of  the  East 

Barker,  J.  W.  Justinian  and  the  later  Roman 
empire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Justinian  and  the  later  Roman  empire.  Barker, 
J.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Jutland,  Battle  of,  1916  „ 

Irving,  J.  Smoke  screen  of  Jutland.  (Ag  ’67) 
Jutland  and  after  (May  1916-December  1916) ; 
v3  of  From  the  Dreadnought  to  Scapa 
Flow.  Marder.  A.  J.  (Mr  '67) 

Juvenile  delinquency  . . 

Colebrook,  J.  Cross  of  lassitude.  (D  ’67) 
Conger,  J.  J.  Personality,  social  class,  and 
delinquency.  (D  ’67) 

Downes,  D.  M.  Delinquent  solution.  (S  ’67) 
Fleisher,  B.  M.  Economics  of  delinquency.  (Ag 
’67) 

Glallombardo,  R,,  ed.  Juvenile  delinquency. 
(O  ’67) 

Loble,  L.  H.  Delinquency  can  be  stopped. 

Maciver,  R.  M.  Prevention  and  control  of 
delinquency.  (My  ’67)  ,  ,  ,  , 

Shoham,  S.  Crime  and  social  deviation.  (S  67) 
Spergel,  1.  Street  gang  work.  (O  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature  (Individual  titles) 

Adler,  I.  Magnets.  (Mr  ’67) 

Adler,  I.  Taste,  touch  and  smell.  (Je  67) 
Adler,  I.  Tree  products.  (Je  ’67) 

Adrian,  M.  American  alligator.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Agree,  R.  H.,  ed.  How  to  eat  a  poem  &  other 
morsels.  (S  ’67)  ,  , 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Devil’s  shadow.  (S  ’6D 
Alderman,  C.  L.  Retreat  to  victory.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Story  of  the  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies.  (Ap  ’67)  ,  , . 

Alexander,  L.  Taran  wanderer.  (Ag„67)^^^_ 
Alexander,  L.  Truthful  harp.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ,  ,  .  , 

Alikl.  Keep  your  mouth  closed,  dear.  (Ap  67) 
AJikl.  Three  gold  pieces.  (O  ’67) 

Almedingen,  E.  M.  Katia.  (Ag  ’67) 

Amaral,  A.  Movie  horses,  (N  ’67)  , 

American  girl.  American  girl  cookbook.  (Ap 
’6T) 

American  heritage.  Carrier  war  In  the  Pacific. 

Arrierican  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 
Dual) 

American  heritage.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (D 

t  0*^  ) 

American  heritage.  To  the  Pacific  wdth  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  _ 

Anderson,  C.  W.,  ed.  C.  W.  Anderson’s  Fav¬ 
orite  horse  stories.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Anderson,  L.  Zeb.  (Ap  ’67) 

Annixter,  J.  Great  White.  (My  67) 

Archer,  J.  Battlefield  president:  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower.  (Ag  ’67) 

Armer,  A.  Troublemaker.  (Ap  ’67) 

Army  times.  Daring  regiments.  (S  ’67) 
Asimov,  I.  Roman  empire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Asimov,  I.  To  the  ends  of  the  universe. 

(Ja  '68)  (1967  Annual)  ,  ,  ^ 

Aulaire,  I.  d’.  Norse  gods  and  giants.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Fighting  sailor.  (Ap  ’67) 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Guns  over  the  Carolinas.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^  ^ 

Baker,  J.  J.  W.  Patterns  of  nature.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Baker,  M.  J.  Porterhouse  Major.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Balet,  J.  Joanjo.  (N  ’67)  ,  ^  , 

Barash.  A.  Golden  treasury  of  Jewish  tales. 

(Mr  ’671  ,  ^  X.  3 

Barker,  D.  R.  Vikings  at  home  and  abroad. 
(S  ’67) 

Barlow,  G.  Latin  American  tales.  (Ap  ’67) 
Barr.  D.  Arithmetic  for  billy  goats.  (Mr 
’67) 

Beals,  C.  Land  of  the  Mayas.  (My  ’67) 
Beatty,  J.  Donkey  for  the  king.  (Mr  ’67) 
Beatty,  P.  Queen’s  own  grove,  (Ap  ’67) 


Beinert,  F.  L.  Now  you’re  cooking.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Bell,  G.  Crusaders.  (Ag  ’67)  » 

Bere,  R.  African  elephant.  (Ja  68)  (1967  An- 
nual)  ,  J  i  „ 

Berg,  L.  Folk  tales  for  reading  and  tell¬ 
ing  (Ap  ’67) 

Berkowltz,  F.  P.  On  lutes,  recorders  and  harp¬ 
sichords.  (ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bernard,  J.  Journey  toward  freedom.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  , . 

Bemheim.  M.  Prom  bush  to  city.  (Ap  67) 
Eerrill,  J.  Wonders  of  the  monkey  world. 
(D  ’67) 

Berry,  D.  Mountain  men.  (Ap  67) 

Berry,  E.  Underwater  warriors.  (N  6’7) 
Berry,  E.  When  wagon  trains  rolled  to  Santa 
Fe.  (Mr  ’67)  ,,,, 

Bigland,  E.  Helen  KeUer.  (N ,  6p 
Billin^on,  E.  T.  Adventure  with  flowers.  (Ag 

*  67) 

Blackwood,  P.  Push  and  pull  [rev  ed].  (My 

* 

Blake,  W.  William  Blake.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual)  .  .  _  , , 

Blasslngame,  W.  Navy's  fliers  in  World  War 
II  (S  *67) 

Boa’rdman,  P.  W.  Economics:  ideas  and 
men.  (Mr  ’67) 

Borack,  B.  Grandpa.  (O  67) 

Boston,  L.  M.  Sea  egg.  (O  67) 

Bouton,  J.,  ed.  Favorite  poems  for  the 
children’s  hour.  (S  ’67)  ^ 

Bowers,  G.  At  the  sl^  of  the  Globe.  (Mr 

»  0*7) 

Boy  went  out  to  gath^  pears.  ’67) 

Boyd.  M.  Rulers  In  petticoats.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Boyd.  W.  T.  Tour  career  dn  the  aerospaoe 
industry.  (Mr  ’67) 

Branley,  P.  M.  Christmas  sky.  (Mr  67) 
Branley,  F.  M.  North,  south,  east,  and  west. 
(Mr  ’67)  , 

Braverman,  B.  Here  Is  your  hobby  ,  .  .  slot 
car  racing.  (N  ’67)  ... 

Brinsmead,  H.  F.  Season  of  the  briar.  (Ag  67) 
Brltannica  junior  encyclopaedia  for  boys  and 
girls.  (O  ’6’7)._  ,  ,  ... 

Brosnan,  J.  Great  rookies  of  the  major 
leagues.  (Ap  ’67)  ,  ,  ,  ,  _ 

Brown,  F.  When  grandpa  wore  knickers. 

(Ap  ’67)  u  JA... 

Brown.  I.  Jane  Austen  and  her  world.  (Ap 
*67) 

Bryson,,  B.  Gilgamesh.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annu^) 
Buck,  P.  S.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

Bu^^ergJ^M..  Russian  fairy  tales.  (O  ’67) 
Buehr,  W.  Plastics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Buell,  H.  World  of  Red  China.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bull,  A.  Friend  with  a  secret.  (Je  ’6'7) 

Bulla,  C.  R.  Flowerpot  gardens.  (D  67) 
Bulla,  C.  R.  Washington’s  birthday.  (My  67) 
Bulla.  C.  R.  White  bird.  (Ap  ’67) 

Burger,  C.  All  about  cats.  (My  6U 
Burger,  N.  K.  Confederate  spy:  Rose  O’Neale 
Greenhow.  (O  ’67) 

Burningham,  J.  Cannonball  Simp.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  „  ,  ,  , 

Burningham,  J.  John  Bumlngham’s  ABC. 

(.la  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  .  ,  . 

Butler,  H.  There’s  nothing  new  in  sports. 

(Ag  ’67)  ,  „ 

Butler,  M.  A.  Twice  queen  of  France:  Anne 
of  Brittany.  (D  ’67) 

Calhoun,  M.  Runaway  brownie.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  .  , . 

Calhoun,  M.  Thieving  dwarfs.  (Ag  6'7) 
Cameron.  E.  Time  and  Mr  Bass.  (O  67) 
Campbell,  A.  Let’s  find  out  about  boats.  (N 

» 0’7) 

Cariglet,  A.  Anton  the  goatherd.  (Ag  ’67) 
Carlisle,  N.  Rlche.s  of  the  sea.  (N  ’67) 
Carlisle,  N.  True  book  of  bridges.  (Ag  67) 
Carlson,  N.  S.  Chalou.  (Ag  ’67) 

Carlson,  N.  S.  Luigi  of  the  streets.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Carr.  A.  B.  Islands  of  the  deep  sea.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annuals) 

Carrick,  C.  Brook.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Carroll,  L.  Nursery  “Alice.  *  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Carse,  R.  High  country.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Cartey,  W.  West  Indies.  (N  ’67) 

Catherall.  A.  Zebra  came  to  drink.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Caufield,  D.  Incredible  detectives.  (Ap  ’67) 
Chadwick,  J.  Cowboys  and  cattle  drives. 
(D  ’67) 

Chalmers,  M.  Be  good.  Hairy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Cherr,  P.  Bear  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  (D  ’67) 
Cherr,  P.  Lion  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  (My  ’67) 
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Juvenile  literature — Continued 
Christie,  T.  L.  Recapturing  America’s  past. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Christopher,  J.  White  Mountains.  (S  ’67) 
Clare.  J.  Dwellers  in  the  wood.  (Ja  '68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Clarke,  C.  American  Revolution,  1776-83.  (O 
’67) 

Clarke,  M.  S.  Limner’s  daughter.  (O  ’67) 
Cleator,  P.  E.  Exploring  the  world  of  arch¬ 
aeology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cleaver.  V.  Ellen  Grae.  (N  ’67) 

Clements,  B.  Two  against  the  tlda  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Clewea,  D.  Boy  like  Walt  (N  ’67) 

Clymer,  E.  My  brother  Stevie.  (Ag  ’67) 
Coatsworth,  E.  Bess  and  the  Sphinx.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cocagnac,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 

the  Old  Testament.  (D  ’67) 

Cocagnac,  A.-M.  Bible  for  young  Christians: 
the  New  Testament.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

Cohen,  M.  Will  I  have  a  friend?  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Colby,  C.  B.  First  book  of  animal  signs.  (Ap 
’67) 

Collier,  J.  L.  Teddy  bear  habit.  (A^  ’67) 
Colman,  H.  Bride  at  eighteen.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Colman,  H.  Car-crazy  girl.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Comay,  J.  Ben-Gurion  and  the  birth  of  Israel. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Cone.  M.  Purim.  (My  ’67) 

Conklin.  G.  I  caught  a  lizard.  (O  ’67) 

Cooke,  D.  C.  Dera:  a  village  in  India.  (Ag  ’67) 
Coombs,  C.  Aerospace  power.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cooney,  B.  Snow-White  and  Rose-Red.  (My 
’67) 

Cooper,  E.  K.  And  everything  nice.  (Mr 
’  67) 

Copeland,  P.  W.  Land  and  people  of  Libya. 
(O  ’67) 

Corbett,  S.  Case  of  the  gone  goose.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Corcoran,  B.  Sam.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cosgrove,  M.  Plants  in  time.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cowie,  M.  African  Hon.  (Mr  ’67) 

Crews,  D.  We  read:  A  to  Z.  (S  ’67) 

Crosby.  A  L.  Rio  Grande.  (Ap  ’67) 
Crossley-Holland.  K.  King  Horn.  (Mr  '67) 
Battles  of  Saratoga.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Gallery  of  great  Americans  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Baly^  M.  Small  war  of  Sergeant  Donkey.  (Ap 

Daniels,  G.  Tsar’s  riddles.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dareff,  H.  Story  of  Vietnam.  (My  ’67) 

Daves,  M.  Young  readers  book  of  Christian 
symbolism.  (Ag  ’67) 

Da.wson,  M.  Tecwyn,  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
dragons.  (D  ’67) 

Day,  A.  G.  Explorers  of  the  Paciflc.  (Ap  ’67) 
DeGering.  E.  Wilderness  wife.  (Ap  ’67) 
Demar.  P.  J.  New  world  of  helicopters.  (N 

De  Regniers.  B.  S.  Circus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

De  Remlers.  B.  S.  Penny.  (Mr  ’67) 
Detweiler,  H.  J.  How  to  stand  up  for  what 
you  believe:  a  teenager’s  action  guide.  (O 
67) 

Deutsch,  B.  I  often  wish.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annuci,! ) 

BlCerto.  J.  J.  Missile  base  beneath  the  sea. 

\  N  ^  67 ) 

Dickinson,  A.  Carl  Linnaeus:  pioneer  of  mod¬ 
ern  botany.  (D  ’67) 

Dillon,  E.  Cruise  of  the  Santa  Maria  (D  ’67) 
Dirksen,  E.  M.  Gallant  men.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

^'Annual)^'  Copland.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Dolan,  E  P.  Disaster  1906.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Amnual) 

Domanska,  J.  Palmiero  and  the  ogre.  (Ag  ’67) 
Downer,  M.  Roofs  over  America.  (Ag  ’67) 
Drlsko,  C.  P.  Unfinished  march.  (Ag  ’67) 

^’(Mr^*’6'7)^'  Tommy  Pumpklnhead. 

Duggan,  A.  Palcon  and  the  dove  (Mr  ’67) 

Durham’  M.  Tit  for  tat,  and  other  Latvian 
folk  tales.  (Ag  ’67) 

Earle,  O.  L.  Strangler  fig.  (Je  ’67) 

Eastwlck,  I.  O.  Ranbow  over  all.  (D  ’67) 
^^nmlaU  live  here.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

®l'uerl,^7)S.  Revolution!  Prance  1789-1794. 

Elkin,  B.  Why  the  sun  was  late.  (Ap  ’67) 
EUacott.  S.  E.  Norman  invasion.  (Je  ’67) 
Biting,  M.  Answer  book  of  history.  (Ap  ’67) 


Emery,  A.  American  friend:  Herbert  Hoover. 
(S  ’67) 

Epstein,  S.  Young  Paul  Revere’s  Boston.  (Ap 
’67) 

Erdos,  R.  Picture  history  of  ancient  Romo. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Esterer,  A.  K.  Tools:  shapers  of  civilization. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Estes,  E.  Miranda  the  great.  (Je  ’67) 

Paber,  H.  American  heroes  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Paber,  H.  Prom  sea  to  sea:  the  growth  of 
the  United  States.  (Ag  ’67) 

Pall,  T.  Dandy’s  mountain.  (D  ’67) 

Panning,  L.  M.  Men,  money  and  oil.  (Ag  ’67) 
Parquhar,  M.  C.  Book  to  begin  on  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Paulkner,  W.  Wishing  tree.  (Ag  ’67) 

Peagles,  A.  Autun  and  the  bear.  (Ag  ’67) 
Peagles,  A.  He  who  saw  everything.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pelsen,  H.  G.  Teen-ager’s  first  car.  (Ap  ’67) 
Penner,  C.  Christmas  tree  on  the  mountain. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Penton,  E.  Matter  of  miracles.  (D  ’67) 
Peravoio,  R.  V.  Junior  science  book  of  water 
experiments.  (Ag  ’67) 

Pischer,  V.  K.  One  way  is  down.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Plsher,  A.  My  mother  and  I.  (O  ’67) 

Pisher,  A.  Skip  around  the  year.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Plsher,  A.  Valley  of  the  smallest.  (Mr  ’67) 
Pisher,  D.  A.  Steel:  from  the  iron  age  to  the 
_  space  age.  (Ja-  ’68)  (1967  Annual 
Plsher,  L.  E.  Schoolmasters.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Pletcher,  A.  M.  Land  and  people  of  the 
Gulanas.  (My  ’67) 

Plora,  J.  Pishing  with  dad.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Flora,  J.  Sherwood  walks  home.  (Mr  ’67) 
Folsom,  P.  Science  and  the  secret  of  man’s 
past.  (Mr  ’67) 

Forbes,  J.  R.  In  the  steps  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  zoologist,  William  Temple  Homaday. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Forman,  J.  Horses  of  anger.  (Ag  ’67) 

Forsee,  A.  Headliners:  famous  American 
„  Journalists.  (O  ’67) 

Poster,  G.  A.  Votes  for  women.  (Mr  ’67) 
Foster,  J.  Southern  frontiersman.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

many  miles  to  Babylon?  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Pox,  P.  Likely  place.  (Ag  ’67) 

FrancherC’  R.  Travels  of  Colin  O’Dae.  (My 
67) 

Wings  of  rhyme.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Frazier,  N  L.  Sacajawea,  the  girl  nobody 
knows.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Freeman,  D.  Guard  mouse.  (Ag  ’67) 
Friis-Baastad,  B.  Don’t  take  Teddy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brisch’  R.  B.  Plants  that  feed  the  world. 
(Ag*  ’67) 

Fritz,  J.  Early  thunder.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

,^all  to  Nothlng-at-aU. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Froman,  R.  BHllons  of  years  of  you.  (S  ’67) 
rroman.  R.  Many  human  sense.s.  (Ap  ’67) 
Proman  R.  Science  of  salt.  (Ag  ’67) 

|Mller,  H  John  Milton.  (O  ’67) 

(Je”'’67)  eldest  son. 

FVson,  J.  G.  Three  brothers  of  Ur.  (Je  ’67) 

GSl^A,^Elfd'?A*^(S  ^^f) 

ion'If  "e^v^eM"g‘^?5 
®t'ew°4dI.iMr^’"67f 

®  (Mr^eV)®*^'  travel  in  India  [new  ed]. 

®lMr^67)®'^‘  Japan  [new  ed]. 

®®new  edf  (Mr ’67^)  ®°"th  Seas 

George,  J.  C.  Hold  zero!  (My  ’67) 

®®(T9°67’  A^inual)®'^'’''^''^'  Jamestown.  (Ja  ’68) 
Gidal,  S.  My  village  in  Japan.  (Ag  ’67) 
''wo'nde^s. 

Hooper  Bay. 

Gllnes,  C.  V.  First  book  of  the  moon.  (Ag  ’67) 
Glines,  C.  V.  Minutemen  of  the  air.  (My  ’67) 
Glubok,  S.  Art  of  ancient  Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 
®‘(1967’Annu^  Etruscans.  (Ja  ’68) 

Goffstein,  M.  B.  Sleepy  people.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Goldin,  A,  Bottom  of  the  sea.  (S  67) 

Goldin,  A.  Straight  hair,  curly  hair.  (Mr  ’67) 
Goldin,  A.  Where  does  your  garden  grow? 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  .  „  .  ^ 

Goldston,  R.  Life  and  death  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  (O  ’67) 

Gordon,  E.  E.  Where  does  the  summer  go? 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ^ 

Graham,  M.  B.  Be  nice  to  spiders.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gray,  N.  S.  Mainly  In  moonlight.  (S  ’67) 
Green,  A.  Scarlet  sails.  (D  ’67) 

Gregor,  A.  S.  Charles  Darwin.  (Mr  67) 
Gregor,  A.  S.  How  the  world  s  first  cities 
began.  (S  ’67)  . 

Grey,  E.  W^inged  victory.  (Ap  ’67) 

Grey,  V.  Secret  of  the  mysterious  rays:  the 
discovery  of  nuclear  energy.  (D  ’67) 

Griffen,  E.  Dog’s  book  of  bugs.  (Je  ’67) 
Grimm,  J.  Four  clever  brothers.  (1967  An- 

GHn^,  J.  Rumpelstiltskln.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Grimm,  J.  Twelve  dancing  princesses.  (1967 
Annual)  ... 

Gringhuis,  D.  Stars  on  the  ceiling.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gurney,  G.  Monticello.  (Ap  67) 

Haas,  B.  Troubled  summer.  (Ag  ’67) 

Haber,  H.  Space  science.  (1967  Annual) 
Halacy,  D.  S.  Fuel  cells.  (Mr  ’67) 

Halacy.  D.  S.  Radiation,  magnetism,  and 
living  things.  (Ap  ’67)  .  . 

Halacy,  D.  S.  33  miles  a  minute!  (S  ’67) 
Halacy,  D.  S.  Water  crisis.  (Je  ’67) 

Hall,  E.  Hong  Kong.  (Ag  ’67)  .  ^ 

Hall-Quest,  O.  Flames  over  New  England. 
(D  ’67) 

Hamilton,  V.  Zeely.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hampton,  J.  House  of  cats.  (Ag  67) 

Hardy,  W.  R.  R.  Ships  around  the  world. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Harman,  H.  Tales  told  near  a  crocodile.  (Ag 
*67) 

Harrington,  L.  China  and  the  Chinese.  (Ap 
’67) 

Harrington.  L.  Luck  of  the  La  Verendryes. 
(1967  Annual) 

Harrison.  G.  W.  Rivers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hatcher.  C.  What  shape  is  it?  (Mr  67) 
Haugaard,  E.  C.  Little  fishes.  (Ag  ’67) 

Haughton,  R.  Carpenter’s  son.  (O  67).  _ 

Haughton,  R.  Thdr^se  Martin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ,  , ,  , 

Haviland,  V.  Favorite  fairy  tales  told  in 
Sweden,  (1967  Annual) 

Hawes,  J.  Shrimps.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  ^  , 

Hays,  W.  P.  Samuel  Morse  and  the  electronic 
age.  (1967  Annual) 

Heaps,  W.  A.  Riots,  U.S.A.  1765-1965.  (My 
*67) 

Heaps,  W.  A.  Story  of  EUls  Island.  (N  ’67) 
HeUer,  D.  Paths  of  diplomacy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Henry,  M.  Mustang.  (Mr ’67) 

Hess,  L.  Foxes  in  the  woodshed.  (Je  67.)  ,  . 
Hieatt,  C.  Sir  Gawaln  and  the  Green  Knight. 
( O  *  67) 

HUl,  E.  S.  Evan’s  comer.  (Ag  ’67)  . 

Hirsch,  S.  C.  Printing  from  a  stone.  (Ag  67) 
Hirsch.  T.  L.  Puzzles  for  pleasure  and  lei- 
•sure.  (Ap  ’67)  . 

Hlrschfeld,  B.  Cloud  over  Hiroshima.  (Ag  67) 
Hirschfeld,  B.  Spanish  armada.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hitchcock,  A.  Sinister  spies.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hitchcock,  P.  King  who  rides  a  tiger.  (My 
*67) 

Hoban,  R.  Charlie  the  tramp.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hobson,  L.  Z.  ‘I’m  going  to  have  a  baby! 
(S  ’67) 

Hc^eir,  A.  Warwick’s  3  bottles.  (N  ’67) 
Hodges,  C.  W.  Magna  carta.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hodges,  C.  W.  Marsh  king.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hodges,  C.  W.  Norman  conquest.  (Je  67) 
Hoff,  S.  Irving  and  me.  (D  ’67)  . 

Hofmann.  C.  American  Indians  sing.  (O  67) 
Hofmann,  M.  Trip  to  the  pond.  (1967  An¬ 
nual)  , 

Hofslnde,  R.  Indian  music  makers.  (S  67) 
Hogg,  G.  Engineering  magic:  giant  projects 
to  change  the  world.  (Je  '67)  ^ 

Holbrook.  S.  Gettng  to  know  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hollander,  Z.,  ed.  Baseball  lingo.  (O  ’67) 
Holmes.  D.  C.  Search  for  life  on  other  worlds. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Honour,  A.  Tormented  genius.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Honour,  A.  Treasures  under  the  sand.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Horizon  magazine.  Battle  of  Waterloo.  (Ag 
’67) 

Horizon  magazine.  Desert  war  in  North 
Africa.  (N  ’67) 

Horizon  magazine.  Holy  I^and  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  (My  ’67) 


Horizon  magazine.  Spanish  Armada.  (My  ’67) 
Hornby,  J.  G^sies.  (O  ’67) 

Houston,  J.  Eagle  mask.  (Mr  67) 

Houston,  J.  White  archer.  (D  ’67) 

Howard,  E.  Catching.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Jewel  hunters.  (N  67)  ,  _  , 
Hoyt,  E.  P.  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Afrlca. 

Hoyt,  E.^  P.  William  McKinley.  (N_’67) 
Hughes,  R.  Gertrude’s  child.  (Je  ’67) 

Hunt.  I.  Up  a  road  slowly.  (Mr  ’67) 

Hunter,  M.  Kelpie’s  pearls.  (Mr  67) 
Hunter,  M.  Spanish  letters.  (O  ’67) 
Huntington,  H,  B.  Yosemlte  story.  (Mr  67) 
Hurd,  M.  Soldiers’  songs  and  marches.  (Mr 

*  67 ) 

Hlirlimann,  B.  William  Tell  and  his  son.  (Ag 

*  67) 

Huston.  A.  Tmst  a  city  kid.  (Je  ’67) 
Hutchins,  R.  E.  Last  trumpeters.  (1967  An- 

Hutto,  N.  Victory  volley.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hyde,  M.  O.  Psychology  in  action.  (Ag  ’67) 
Iger,  M.  BuUding  a  skyscraper.  (O  ’67) 
Iglesia,  M  E.  de  la.  Cat  and  the  mouse.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ipcar,  D.  Whisperings  and  other  things.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual)  .  ,  ,  ,,, 

Irwin,  K.  G.  Romance  of  physics.  (My  ’67) 
Jacker,  C.  Window  on  the  unknown.  (O  ’67) 
Jackson,  R.  B.  Remarkable  ride  of  the 
Abernathy  boys.  (D  ’67) 

Jacobs.  L.  B.  Is  somewhere  always  far  away? 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Jakes,  J.  Tiros.  (Mr  ’67)  ,ine-7 

Janeway,  E.  Ivanov  Seven.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual)  ,  . 

Jeffries,  R.  Patrol  car.  (^  67) 

Jennings,  G.  Parades!  (1967  Annual 
Johnson,  E.  Stuck  with  luck.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual)  .  ,  , 

Johnson,  G.  Tour  career  in  advertising.  (Ag 

*  67 ) 

Johnson,  G.  W.  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt.  (Ag 
*67) 

Johnson,  S.  J.  Feather  in  my  hand.  (O  ’67) 
Johnston,  J.  Eagle  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  (My 

*  67 ) 

Jolliffe,  A.  From  pots  to  plastics.  (My  ’67) 
Jolllffe,  A  Water,  wind  &  wheels.  (My  6'7) 
Joy.  C.  R.  Getting  to  know  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kamm,  J.  Story  of  Fanny  Burney.  (1967 
Annual)  .  j.,. 

Karen,  R.  Neighbors  in  a  new  world:  the 
Organization  of  American  states.  (Ag  67) 
Kastner,  E.  Little  man.  (My  ’.W) 

Kay,  H.  Man  and  mastiff.  (1967  Annual) 
Keats,  E.  J.  Peter’s  chair.  (N  ’67) 

Kelen,  E.,  comp.  Proverbs  of  many  nations. 

Kelly,  E.  P.  Trumpeter  of  Krakow  [new  edi. 

Kel’lyT  F.  K.  Martyred  Presidents  and  their 
successors.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kimble,  G.  H.  T.  Tropical  Africa  today.  (My 
’67) 

King,  M.  L.  History  of  western  architecture. 
(O  *67) 

Kingman,  L.  Tear  of  the  raccoon.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kinney,  J.  What  does  the  sun  do?  (Ag  67) 
Kirk,  R.  David,  young  chief  of  the  QuUeutes. 
(Ag  *67) 

Klagsbrun,  F.  Sigmund  Freud.  (Je  ’e’?) 
Klein,  H.  A.,  ed.  Surf’s  up!  (Mr  67) 
Knight,  D.  G.  First  book  of  Berlin.  (1967 

Kno^,  M.  O.  Mildred  O.  Knopf’s  around 
the  world  cookbook.  ^  (Mr  ’67) 

Komroff,  M.  Heroes  of  the  Bible.  (My  67) 
Kondo,  H.  Adventures  in  space  and  time.  (Ap 
’67) 

Konigsburg,  E.  L.  From  the  mixed-up  files 
of  Mrs  Ba.sll  E.  FrankweUer.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Konigsburg,  E.  L.  Jennifer,  Hecate,  Macbeth, 
William  McKinley,  and  me,  Elizabeth.  (Ag 
’67) 

Krumgold,  J.  Henry  3.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Laffin,  J.  Boys  in  battle.  (Ag  ’67) 

Langton,  J.  Swing  in  the  summerhouse. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lauritzen,  J.  Blood,  banners  and  wild  boars. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Lavine.  D.  Mayor  and  the  changing  city. 
(Je  ’67) 

Lavine,  D.  Under  the  city.  (1967  Annual) 
Lavine,  S.  A.  Wonders  of  the  spider  world. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  D.  H.  Lawrence:  poems 
selected  for  young  people.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lawson,  J.  You  better  come  home  with  me. 
(Mr  ’67) 
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Juvenile  literature — Continued 
Leacroft,  H.  Buildings  of  ancient  Greece.  (My 
’67) 

Lee,  I.  H.  Negro  medal  of  honor  men.  (My 
*67) 

Lee,  M.  Honor  Sands.  (Ag  ’67) 

L'Engle,  M.  Journey  with  Jonah.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lengyel,  E.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 

Lent,  H.  B.  Peace  Corps.  (Mr  ’67) 

Leslie,  R.  P.  Read  the  wild  water.  (Ap  ’67) 
Levin,  J  W.  Star  of  danger.  (Mr  ’67) 
Levine,  I.  E.  Spokesman  for  the  free  world: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lewis,  A.  Supreme  court  and  how  it  works. 
(My  ’67) 

Lindquist,  J.  D.  Crystal  tree.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lionnl,  L.  Frederick.  (O  ’67) 

Little.  J.  Spring  begins  in  March.  (Mr  ’67) 
Living  history  of  the  world,  1967  year  book. 
(S  ’67) 

Lloyd,  P.  V.  Forward  to  teach.  (Ag  ’67) 
Lobel,  A.  Potatoes,  potatoes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual  ) 

Lobel,  A.  Troll  music.  (Mr  ’67) 

Loman,  A.  Looking  at  Holland.  (Ap  ’67) 
London  Bridge  is  falling  down.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Low,  A.  ICallie’s  comer.  (Ap  ’67) 

Ludovlci,  L.  J.  Seeing  near  and  seeing  far. 
(O  ’67) 

McClung,  R.  M.  Moths  and  butterflies  and 
how  they  live.  (Mr  ’67) 

McDonald,  B.  G.  Casserole  cooking  fun. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Macdonald,  G.  Golden  key.  (N  ’67) 
McDonald  J.  Mounties.  (Ag  ’67) 

McPall.  C.  Wonders  of  sand.  (Ap  ’67) 
McGinley,  P.  Wonderful  time.  (Mr  ’67) 
MacGregor,  C.  Storybook  cookbook.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

McKown,  R.  Heroic  nurses.  (Ag  ’67) 

McLean.  A.  C.  Sound  of  trumpets.  (Ap  ’67) 
McNeill,  J.  Tom  8  tower.  (S  ’67) 

MacPherson,  M.  Ponies  for  hire.  (D  ’67) 
Manber,  D.  Wizard  of  Tuskegee.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mann,  P.  Street  of  the  flower  boxes.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mantle,  W.  Penderel  puzzle.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marinacci,  B.  They  came  from  Italy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Marshall.  A.  Dragon.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marshall,  J.  V.  My  boy  John  that  went  to 
sea.  (O  ’67) 

Marshall,  S.  E.,  ed.  Young  American’s  treas¬ 
ury  of  English  poetry.  (S  ’67) 

Martin,  R.  Looking  at  Italy.  (S  ’67) 

Mam.  R.  P.  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1671.  (Mr 

Marx,  R.  P.  They  dared  the  deep.  (O  ’67) 
Mason,  H.  M.  Commandos.  (Mr  ’67) 
Massie,  D.  R.  Cockle  stew.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual  ) 

MatthJesen,  T.  ABC.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mayne,  W.  Earthfasts.  (Je  ’67) 

Mayne.  W.  Old  Zion.  (My  ’67) 

Meltzer,  M.  Time  of  trial,  time  of  hope.  (Ag 
’67) 

Merchant,  J.  All  daffodils  are  daffy.  (O  ’67) 
Meyer,  E.  P.  Champions  of  the  four  freedoms. 
,,(Ap  ’67) 

Meyer,  J.  S.  Pun  with  the  new  math.  (Mr 
67) 

Mli|Tom,7H.  Plrst  experiments  with  gravity. 

Miller,  E.  Sign  of  the  salamander.  (D  ’67) 
Miller.  S.  Desert  fighter.  (D  ’67) 

Milne.  A  A.  Prince  Rabbit;  and.  The  prln- 
,  cess  who  could  not  laugh.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mlrsky,  R.  P.  Brahms.  (Je  ’67) 

Moffett,  R.  K.  Whale  in  fact  and  in  fiction. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

, ,.9; ®Po°kS'  S'Jid  spectres. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Montgomerie,  N.,  comp.  This  little  pig  went 
to  market.  (1967  Annual) 

Moon,  S.  Knee-deep  in  thunder.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Moore,  L.  I  feel  the  same  way.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Moore,  L.  Sculptured  image.  (D  ’67) 

Moore,  M.  United  Kingdom.  (My  ’67) 

Moore,  P.  Exploring  maps.  (D  ’67) 

Moore,  P.  Exploring  other  planets.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

No  room  in  the  ark  [abr  edl. 

(1967  Annual) 

Moorehead,  A,  Story  of  the  White  NUe.  (O 
67) 

Mueller,  B.  J.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  library. 
(O  67) 

MueUer,  B.  J.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  li¬ 
brary  and  home.  (O  ’67) 

Mueller,  B.  J.  Harry  S.  Truman  library.  (O 
67) 

Mounds,  towns  and  totems.  (My 
o7) 


Napoli.  Adventure  at  Mont-Salnt-Mlchel. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Nazaroff,  A.  Land  and  people  of  Russia  [rev 
edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

Neurath,  M.  They  lived  like  this  in  ancient 
China.  (My  ’67) 

Neurath,  M.  They  lived  like  this  in  ancient 
Crete.  (S  ’67) 

Nevins,  A.  J.  Away  to  Central  America.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Nevins.  A.  J.  Story  of  Pope  John  XXIH. 
(1967  Annual) 

New  book  of  knowledge,  20v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

New  standard  encyclopedia,  14v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Newbery,  J.  Little  pretty  pocket-book.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Newman,  R.  Boy  who  •could  fly.  (Ag  ’67) 
Newman,  S.  P.  Story  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Nlc  Leodhas,  S.  Claymore  and  kilt.  (O  ’67) 
Nichols,  N.  B.  Let’s  start  to  cook.  (Mr  ’67) 
Norman,  J.  Strange  world  of  reptiles.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

North,  J.  Whirling  shapes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Northcott,  C.  People  of  the  Bible.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Norton,  A.  Steel  magic.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nye,  R.  Taliesin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

O’Dell,  S.  Black  pearl.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 

Olds,  H.  D.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  (Ag  ’67) 
Olney,  R.  R.  Sound  all  around;  how  hi- A 
and  stereo  work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

O’Neill,  M.  L.  Poor  Merlo.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Orgel,  D.  Cindy’s  snowdrops.  (O  ’67) 
Ormondroyd.  B.  Theodore.  (Mr  ’67) 

Osteen,  P.  Bears  around  the  world.  (My  ’67) 
Ottley,  R.  Roan  colt.  (Ag  ’67) 

Paine,  A.  B.  Girl  in  white  armor.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Palazzo,  T.  Cat  alphabet.  (Mr  ’67) 

Palmer,  B.  Chancellorsville.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Palmer,  R.  Dragons,  unicorns,  and  other 
_  magical  beasts.  (Mr  ’67) 

Paradis,  A.  A.  Bulls  and  the  bears.  (S  ’67) 
Raradis,  A.  A.  Toward  a  better  world.  (Mr 
67) 

Parish,  P.  Amelia  BedeUa  and  the  surprise 
shower.  (Mr  ’67) 

Parish,  P.  Let’s  be  early  settlers  with  Daniel 
Boone.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Parker,  B.  Flower  of  the  realm.  (Mr  ’67) 
conap.  Here  and  there.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Parker,  R.  Second-hand  family.  (Ap  ’67) 
Patterson,  L.  Easter.  (My  ’67) 

Payne,  A.  S.  Discoverer  of  the  unseen  world. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Peck,  H.  B..  Iceland  and  Greenland.  (O  ’67) 
tiook  of  bridges  [rev  edl. 

(1967  Annual) 

Pepper,  C.  G.  Pope’s  back  yard.  (Je  ’67) 
Bettit,  T.  S.  Guide  to  nature  projects.  (Ap 

Peyton,  K.  M.  Thunder  in  the  sky.  (Ag  ’67) 

Philpott,  A.  R.  Modern  puppetry.  (D  ’67) 
Phipson,  J  Cross  currents.  (Je  ’67) 

Picard,  B.  L.  One  is  one.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pike,  E.  R.  Adam  Smith:  father  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  economics.  (Ag  ’67) 

I^inne^R.  Wildlife  in  danger.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^  west  trails:  east  & 

Mission  to  Cathay.  (Ag  ’67) 
Polland.  M.  Queen  without  crovm.  (Mr  ’67) 
Poole,  J.  Moon  eyes.  (Ag  ’67) 

^Annual?'  Settle.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^Annu^i  things.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Powers,  D.  G.  First  .book  of  how  to  nm  a 
meeting.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

^0967  AniS^ 

^TmVArumau”^^®*’  ^  e:arden.  (Ja  ’68) 

Christmas  plays  for 
children.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pridham,  R.  Gift  from  the  heart.  (Ag  ’67) 
^1967' Andu^?^^ 
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Redding,  R.  H.  Aluk;  an  Alaskan  caribou.  (S 
’67) 

Reeder,  R.  Story  of  the  Mexican  War.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Reeder,  R.  Story  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  (D  ’67) 

Reggiani,  R.  Sun  train.  (Je  ’67) ^ 

Reidy,  J.  P.  True  story  of  'John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ress,  E.  S.  Man  buUds  tomorrow  in  today’s 
world.  (My  ’67) 

Rich,  h,.  D.  First  book  of  lumbering.  (N  ’67) 
Rich,  L.  D.  Kennebec  River.  (Je  ’67) 
Richardson,  G.  Douglas.  (Ap  ’67) 

Riedman,  S.  R.  Home  Is  the  sea:  for 
whales.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ripley,  B.  Rodin.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ripper,  C.  L.  Diving  birds.  (Ag  ’67) 

Robinson,  L.  Hopefuls.  (My  ’67) 

Rockwell,  A.  Filippo's  dome.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rockwell,  A.  Sally’s  caterpillar.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rollins,  C.  Famous  Negro  entertainers  of 
stage,  screen,  and  TV.  (S  ’67) 

Ronan,  C.  A.  Stars.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rongen,  B.  Anna  of  the  bears.  (O  ’67) 
Rosenbaum,  R.  A.,  ed.  Best  book  of  tnie  sea 
stories.  (O  ’67) 

Ross,  F.  World  of  power  and  energy.  (D  ’67) 
Ross,  G.  M.  Pine  tree.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rounds,  G.  Snake  tree.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rounds,  G.  Treeless  plains.  (O  ’67) 

Rukeyser,  M.  Bubbles.  (S  ’67) 

RusseU,  F.  Honeybees.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Sachs,  M.  Amy  and  Laura.  (My  ’67) 
Sackett,  S.  J.  Cowboys  &  tlie  songs  they 
sang.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sagarin,  M.  Equal  justice  under  law:  our 
court  system  and  how  it  works.  (Ap  ’67) 
Samachson,  D.  Masters  of  music.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sandburg,  C.  Wedding  procession  of  the  rag 
doll  and  the  broom  handle  and  who  was 
in  it.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sanderlin,  G.,  ed.  Across  the  ocean  sea.  (Ap 
’67) 

Sasek,  M.  This  is  Texas.  (Ag  ’67) 

Savage,  K.  Story  of  world  religions.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schaad,  H.  P.  Gunpowder  tower.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schaeffler.  U.  Thief  and  the  blue  rose.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Schiller,  B.  Vinlanders’  saga.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schiller,  B.  White  rat’s  tale.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Schneider.  L.  Microbes  in  your  life.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Armual) 

Schoen,  B.  Place  and  a  time.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schwartz,  A.  City  and  its  people.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schwartz.  A.  Museum.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Schwartz,  J.  Go  on  wheels.  (Mr  ’67) 
Seifrldge.  O.  Sticks.  (O  ’67) 

Selsam,  M,  How  to  be  a  nature  detective. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Selsam,  M.  E.  How  animals  tell  time.  (Ag 
’67) 

Selsam,  M.  E.  Milkweed.  (D  ’67) 

Sendak,  M.  Higglety  pigglety  pop!  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Seroff.  V.  Hector  Berlioz.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

SerraUller,  I.  Challenge  of  the  Green  Khlght. 
(N  ’67) 

Severn,  B.  Packs  of  fun.  (1967  Annual) 
Shapiro,  M.  J.  Heroes  of  the  bullpen.  (Ag  ’67) 
Shapiro,  M,  J.  Laughs  from  the  dugout.  (Ap 
’67) 

Sharmat,  M.  Rex.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sherburne,  Z.  Too  bad  about  the  Haines  girl. 
(Je  ’67) 

Sholokhov,  M.  Fierce  and  gentle  warriors. 
(Je  ’67) 

Shotwell,  L.  R.  Adam  Bookout,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Shulevitz,  U.  One  Monday  morning.  (Ag  ’67) 
Shuttlesworth,  D.  E.  AU  kinds  of  bees.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annua!) 

Shuttlesworth,  D.  E.  WUdllfe  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sllverberg,  R.  Morning  of  mankind.  (S  ’67) 
SUverberg,  R.  To  the  rock  of  Darius.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Silverstein.  A.  Life  in  the  universe.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Simon,  N.  Hanukkah.  (My  ’67) 

Simon,  N.  What  do  I  say?  [Engllsh/Spanish 
edl.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Singer,  I.  B.  Fearsome  inn.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Skipper.  M.  Fooling  of  King  Alexander.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Slote.  A  Moon  In  fact  and  fancy.  (O  ’67) 
Smith,  F.  S.  Old  Put.  (Ag  ’67) 

Smith,  H.  K.  Washington,  D.C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Snyder,  Z.  K.  Egypt  game.  (Ag  ’67) 
Solberg,  S.  E.  Land  and  people  of  Korea. 
(Ag  '67) 

Southall,  I.  To  the  wild  sky.  (Ag  ’67) 


Spencer,  L.  Exciting  careers  for  home  econ¬ 
omists.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  . 

Spencer,  W.  Land  and  people  of  Tunisia. 
(D  ’67) 

Spender,  S.  Magic  flute.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sperry,  A.  Great  river,  wide  land.  (Ag  67) 
Sprague,  Q.  Signpost  to  terror.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  _  . 

Stanley- Wrench,  M.  Silver  king.  (1967  An¬ 
nual)  .  „ 

Starbird,  K.  Snail’s  a  failure  socially.  (Ap 

>  0'7  ^ 

stein.  M.  L.  F'reedom  of  the  press.  (Ap  ’67) 
Stephens,  P.  J.  Battle  for  destiny.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Stephens,  W.  M.  Science  beneath  the  sea. 

Sterling,  P.  Four  took  freedom.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stiles,  M.  B.  Darkness  over  the  land.  (My  ’67) 
Stock.  R.  Natural  wonders  of  the  world.  (Mr 
’67) 

Stone,  A.  H.  Rocks  and  rUls:  a  look  at 
geology.  (D  ’67) 

Stoutenburg,  A.  Vanishing  thunder.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  , 

Stowe,  H.  B.  Uncle  Tom  s  cabin.  (Ag  67) 
Streatfeild,  N.  First  book  of  the  opera.  (Ag 
’67) 

StreatfeUd.  N.  Magic  summer.  (S  ’67) 
Sullivan,  N.  Animal  timekeepers.  (Ag  67) 

Suskind,  R.  Cross  and  crescent:  the  story 

of  the  Crusades.  (1967  Annual) 

Sutcliff,  R.  High  deeds  of  Finn  Mac  CooL 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  „  ,  , . 

Sutton,  A.  Among  the  Maya  ruins.  (Ag  67) 
Swarthout,  G.  Whichaway.  (Ap  ’67) 
Swenson,  M.  Poems  to  solve.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tabrah.  R.  M.  Hawaii  net  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Tagore,  R.  Moon,  for  what  do  you  wait? 

(Ag  ’67) 

Taylor,  B.  Mossy  Trotter.  (N  ’67) 

Tebbel,  J.  Red  mns  the  river.  (1967  Annual) 
Tee-Van,  H.  D.  Small  mammals  are  where 
you  find  them.  (My  ’67)  ,  .  . 

Terzian,  J.  P.  Many  worlds  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  (Ap  ’67) 

Thompson,  E.  B.  Africa:  past  and  present. 
(My  ’67) 

Titus,  E.  Anatole  and  the  piano.  (Ap  ’67) 
Titus,  B.  "Two  stonecutters.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Todd,  A.  L.  Richard  Montgomery.  (N  ’67) 
Trease  (j.  Red  towers  of  Granada.  (S  ’67) 
Treece,  H.  Queen’s  brooch.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual)  .  , 

Treece,  H.  Swords  from  the  north.  (O  67) 
Treece,  H.  Westward  to  Vinland.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Tresselt,  A.  World  In  the  candy  egg.  (Ag 
’67) 

Trevino,  E.  B.  de.  Casilda  of  the  rising 
moon.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tunis,  E.  Shaw’s  Fortune.  (Mr  ’67) 
Tunis.  J.  R.  His  enemy,  his  friend.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Twelve  dancing  princesses:  il.  by  Adrienne 
Adams.  (1967  Annual) 

Uchlda,  T.  Sumi’s  special  happening.  (Mr 
^67) 

Uhl,  M.  J.  About  eggs  and  creatures  that 
hatch  from  them.  (Ap  ’67)  „ 

Underwood,  P.  S.  Getting  to  know  Eastern 
Europe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ungerer,  T.  Moon  man.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vallln.  J.  Plant  world,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Van  der  Veer,  J.  Hold  the  rein  free.  (Ag 
’67) 

Van  Stockum.  H.  Mogo’s  flute.  (Ap  ’67) 
Varney.  J.  Magic  maker.  (O  ’67) 

Vavra,  R.  Anna  and  Dula.  (1967  Annual) 
Vecsey,  G.  Baseball’s  most  valuable  play¬ 
ers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Veglahn,  N.  Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Vemey,  J.  February’s  road.  (Mr  ’67) 
Verney,  J.  Ismo.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vevers,  G.  Ants  and  termites.  (1967  Annual) 
Waddell,  H.  Story  of  Saul  the  king.  (1967 
Annual ) 

Waldman,  G.  Voyages  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  (1967  Annual) 

Walker,  B.  Watermelons,  walnuts  and  the 
wisdom  of  Allah.  (1967  Annual) 

Walker,  B.  K.  Stargazer  to  the  sultan.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Walker,  C.  Progress  on  roads,  (Ap  ’67) 
Walker,  C.  Progress  with  energy.  (N  ’67) 
Walsh,  G.  P.  Hengest’s  tale.  (Je  ’67) 
Walters,  M.  Small  pond.  (Ag  ’67) 

Walton,  B.  Cave  of  danger.  (Ag  ’67) 
Warwick,  A.  R.  lA’s  look  at  castles.  (N  ’67) 
Waters,  B.  Salt-water  aquariums.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 
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Juvenile  literature — Continued 
Webster,  D.  Brain-boosters.  (Ap  ’67) 
Weik,,  M.  H.  Jazz  man.  (Mr  ’67) 

Weir.  R.  High  courage.  (Ja  ’681  (1967  Annual) 
Weisgard,  L.  Plymouth  Thanksgiving.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Weiss.  H.  Paint,  brush  and  palette.  (Ap  67) 
Welch.  R.  Bowman  of  Cr6cy.  (Ja  '68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Wells.  R.  Bionics.  (My  ’67) 

Werstein.  I.  Sound  no  trumpet.  (1967  Annual) 
Wersteln,  1.  That  Denmark  might  live.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Werth,  K.  Monkey,  the  lion,  and  the  snake. 
(Ag  ’67) 

White.  R.  Silent  ship,  silent  sea.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  , 

Whitney,  P.  A.  Secret  of  the  spotted  shell. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Wibberley.  L.  Time  of  the  harvest.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wier,  E.  Barrel.  (Ap  ’67) 

Wler,  E.  Wind  chasers.  (O  ’67) 

Wlesner,  W.  Magic  slippers.  (N  ’67) 
Wlldsmlth,  B.  Brian  Wlldsmith’s  birds.  (S 
’67) 

Wilkln.son,  B.  Cardinal  In  armor;  (Mr  ’67) 
Willard,  B.  Charity  at  home.  (Mr  ’67) 
Williams,  J.  Life  m  the  Middle  Ages.  (Mr 
’67) 

Williams,  U.  M.  Moonball.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wilson,  M.  Seesaws  to  cosmic  rays.  (O  ’67) 
Witting,  A.  Treasury  of  Greek  mythology.  (S 
’67) 

Wood,  J.  P.  Boston.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Wood.  J.  P.  Washington.  D.C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Woodbury.  D.  O.  Fresh  water  from  salty  seas. 

(Ja  ’68i  (1967  Annual) 

Wright,  D.  Look  at  a  gull.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wright,  H..  ed.  Great  undersea,  adventures. 
(Ap  *67) 

Wiiorio,  E.-L.  Kali  and  the  golden  mirror.  (S 
’67) 


Tolen.  J.  Emperor  and  the  kite.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Young,  B.  54-40  or  fight!  (O  ’67) 

Young,  P.  M.  Beethoven.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Young,  P.  M.  Handel.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Youn.g  people’s  story  of  our  heritage,  16v 
[rev  edl.  (D  ’67) 

Yurchenco,  H.,  ed.  Fiesta  of  folk  songs  from 
Spain  and  Latin  America.  (D  ’67) 

Zemach.  H.  Mommy,  buy  me  a  China  doll. 
(Mr  ’&7) 

Zemach,  H.  Too  much  nose,  (O  ’67) 
Zimelman,  N.  To  sing  a  song  as  big  as  Ire¬ 
land.  (Ag  ’67) 

Zlnkln,  T.  Story  of  Gandhi.  (My  ’67) 
Zolotow,  C.  If  It  weren’t  for  you).  (Mr  ’67) 


Kashmir 

History 

Lamb,  A.  Kashmir  problem.  (My  ’67) 
Kashmir  problem.  Lamb,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Kasos  Island  . 

Kulukundls,  E.  Feasts  of  memory.  (S  ’67) 

Kasserine  pass.  Blumenson,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Kastabos  „  .  „  x  x,- 

Cook,  J.  M.  Sanctuary  of  Hemithea  at  Kas¬ 
tabos.  (O  ’67) 

Katanga,  Congo  (Province) 

Gdrard-Libols,  J.  Katanga  secession.  (D  67) 
Katanga  secession.  Gdrard-Llbois,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Kate  Simon’s  Paris;  places  &  pleasures.  Simon, 
K.  (Ja  '68)  (1967  Amiual) 

Katia.  Almedlngen,  E.  -M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Katsushika,  Hokusai.  See  Hokusai 

*^Wenkam,  R.  Kauai  and  the  park  country  of 
Hawaii.  (O  ’67) 

Kauai  and  the  park  country  of  Hawaii.  Wen- 
kam,  R.  (O  ’67) 


^ 

Kearns,  J.  Million  dollar  gate.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kearny's  Expedition,  1846 
Turner,  H.  S.  Original  Journals  of  Henry 
Smith  Turner.  (D  ’67) 


Keaton,  Buster 

Elesh,  R.  Keaton.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Keats,  John 

Jack,  I.  Keats  and  the  mirror  of  art.  (D  ’67) 

Mayhead,  R.  John  Keats.  (D  ’67) 

Keats  and  the  mirror  of  art.  Jack,  I.  (D  ’67) 
Keep  the  faith,  baby!  Powell,  A.  C.  (Je  ’67) 
Keep  tightly  closed  In  a  cool  dry  place.  Teny, 
M.  (With  his  Viet  rock).  (O  ’67) 

Keep  your  mouth  closed,  dear.  AJlkl.  (Ap  ’67) 
Kelantan 


Social  life  and  customs 
Firth,  R.  Housekeeping  among  Malay  peas¬ 
ants  [2d  ^1.  (Mr  ’§7) 

Keller,  Helen  Adams 


Juvenile  literature 
Blgland.  E.  Helen  Keller.  (N  ’67) 

Kelley,  Florence 

Blumberg.  D.  R.  Florence  Kelley.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kelpie’s  pearls.  Hunter,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kennan,  George  Frost 

Kennan,  G.  F.  Memoirs,  1926-1950.  (D  ’67) 
Kennebec  River 


Mystery  stories 

Bawden,  N.  Handful  of  thieves.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Bull,  A.  Friend  with  a  secret.  (Je  ’67) 
Carleton  B.  O.  Witches’  bridge.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Caufield,  D.  Incredible  detectives.  (Ap  ’67) 
Corbett.  S.  Case  of  the  gone  goose.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Du  Bols.  W,  P.  Horse  in  the  camel  suit.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sleigh.  B.  Jessamy.  (Ag_’67) 

Turner,  P.  Grange  at  High  Force.  (Ag  ’67) 
Willard,  B.  Richlelghs  of  Tantamount,  (S  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature  (Collective) 

Chlldcraft:  the  how  and  why  library,  16v.  (N 
’67) 

Fenner,  P.  R.,  comp.  Open  throttle.  (My  ’67) 
Manley.  S.,  ed.  Magic!  a  treasury  for  young 
readers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Morton,  M..  ed.  Harvest  of  Russian  children’s 
literature.  (.Ta  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Nye,  R.  March  has  horse’s  ears.  (Ag  ’67) 


KabukI  costume.  Shaver,  R.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Kaleidoscope.  Hayden,  R..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Kail  and  the  golden  mirror.  Wuorlo,  E.-L.  (S 
’67) 

Kalingas  (Tamil  tribe) 

Dozier,  E.  P.  Mountain  arbiters.  (S  ’67) 
Kallle’s  comer.  Low,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

Kant,  Immanuel 

Strawson,  P.  F,  Bounds  of  sense.  (S  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Rich,  L.  D.  Kennebec  River.  (Je  ’67) 
Kennebec  River.  Rich,  L.  D.  (Je  ’67) 

Kennedy,  Ann 

Weiner,  M.  Matters  of  felony.  (Je  ’67) 
Kennedy,  Catherine 

Weiner,  M.  Matters  of  felony.  (Je  ’67) 
Kennedy,  Edward  Moore 

Kennedy  campaigning.  (1966. 

1967  Annual) 


Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald 
Corry,  J.  Manchester  affair.  (N  ’67) 

Donald,  A.  D.,  ed.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
New  Frontier.  (S  ’67) 

Fuchs,  L.  H.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ameri- 
can  Catholicism.  (My  ’67) 

Hilsman.  R.  To  move  a  nation.  (S  ’67) 
Manchester,  W  Death  of  a  president.  (Je  ’67) 
Salinger,  P.  With  Kennedy,  (i^  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 


R^dy,  J.  P  True  Story  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kennedy,  Robert  Francis 
De  Toledatw,  R.  R.F.K.  (Je  ’67) 

Shannon,  W.  V.  Heir  apparent.  (D  ’67) 

Kennedy  c^paigning.  Levin,  M.  B.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 


Kenton,  Simon 

Eckert,  A.  W.  Frontiersmen.  (D  ’67) 
Kentucky 


Antiquities 

Rolingson,  M.  A.  Late  Paleo-Indian  and 
early  archaic  manifestations  in  Western 
Kentucky.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kenya 


Critique  of  pure  reason 
Bennett,  J.  Kant’s  analytic.  (D  ’67) 

Kant’s  analytic.  Bennett,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Karlye  DJaml,  v  1-3.  Underwood.  P.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 


History 

^^67)^^^’  Mau  from  within 

Rosberg  C  G  Myth  of  “Mau  Mau’ 
tlonallsm  in  Kenya.  (My  ’67) 


(My 

na- 
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Politics  and  government 
Carey  Jones.  N.  S.  Anatomy  of  uhuru.  (S  ’67) 
MuiiR'eam.  G.  H.  British  rule  in  Kenya.  1895- 
1912.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Kenzan 

Leach,  B.  H.  Kenzan  and  his  tradition.  (N 
’67) 

Kenzan  and  his  tradition.  Leach,  -B.  H.  (N  67) 


Kepler,  Johann 

Armitage,  A.  John  Kepler.  (Je  ’67) 

Kepler’s  Somnium.  Kepler,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 


Kerouac,  Jack 

Kerouac,  J.  Satori  in  Paris.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kerschenstelner,  Georg  Michael  Anton 
Simons,  D.  Georg  Kerschenstelner.  (O  ’67) 
Kessler  legacy.  Stern,  R.  M.  (O  ’67) 

Key  to  Whitehead’s  Process  and  reality.  Sher¬ 
burne.  D.  W..  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Keyboard  music  of  O.  P.  E.  Bach,  considered  in 
relation  to  his  musical  aesthetic  and  the 
rise  of  the  sonata  principle.  Barford,  P.  (S 
’67) 


Keynes,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  Baron 

Lekachman,  R.  Age  of  Keynes.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Keynesian  economics.  See  Economics 


Khmer  language 

Mouhot.  H.  Henri  Mouhot’s  diary  [new  abr 
edl.  (1967  Annual) 


Khrushchev,  Nikita  Sergeevich 
Crankshaw,  E.  Khrushchev.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Frankland.  M.  Khrushchev.  (S  ’67) 

Linden,  C.  A.  Klirushchev  and  the  Soviet 
leadership,  1957-1964.  (Ag  ’67) 

Khrushchev  and  the  arms  race.  Bloomfield, 
L.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet  leadership,  1957- 
1964.  Linden,  C.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kibbutz  that  was.  Stern,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 


Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aabye 
Diem,  H.  Kierkegaard:  an  Interpretation. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Kiesler,  Frederick 

Kiesier,  F.  Inside  the  endless  house.  (Ag 
’67)  ,  , 

Killer’s  moon.  Eng  title  of:  And  tlie  moon  was 
full.  Mc(jutcheon.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Killing  frost.  Wilkinson,  S.  (D  ’67) 

Killing  season.  Redgate,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Killing  thne.  Berger,  T.  (N  ’67) 


Kindergarten  ,  ,  .  , 

Robison,  H.  F.  New  directions  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  (Ap  ’67) 

King.  Cooper.  M.  (O  ’67) 

King  Cohn.  Thomas,  B.  (Je  ’67) 

King  diaries.  Moon,  D.  (S  ’67) 

King  Fisher.  Fisher,  O.  C.  (O  ’67) 

King  Horn.  Crossley-Holland,  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
King  Lear  and  the  gods.  Elton.  W.  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

King  of  the  two  lands:  the  Pharaoh  Akhenaten. 

Hawkes,  J.  (Mr  ’6'7) 

King  Phiiip’s  War,  1675-1676 


Juvenile  literature 

Hall-Quest,  O.  Flames  over  New  England. 
(D  ’67) 

King  Stephen.  1135-1154.  Davis,  R.  H.  C.  (S  ’67) 
King  who  rides  a  tiger.  Hitchcock,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Kingdoms  of  the  savanna.  Vansina,  J.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Kings  and  rulers 

Dahmus,  J.  Seven  medieval  kings.  (Ag  67) 
Kingsport  Press  Strike,  Kingsport,  Tennessee, 
1963- 

Petro,  S.  Kingsport  strike.  (O  ’67) 

Kingsport  strike.  Petro.  S.  (O  ’67) 


Kipling,  Rudyard 

Cornell,  L.  L.  Kipling  in  India.  (My  67) 
Dobree,  B.  Rudyard  Kipling:  realist  and  fab¬ 


ulist.  (S  ’67) 

Rao,  K.  B.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  India.  (S  ’67) 
Stewart,  J.  I.  M.  Rudyard  Kipling.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Kipling  in  India.  Cornell,  L.  L.  (My  ’67) 
Kirohner,  Ernst  Ludwig 
Dube-Heynlg,  A.  Klrchner,  his  graphic  art. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Klrchner,  his  graphic  art.  Dube-Heynlg.  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Klondike  dream;  v4  of  The  Bodley  Head  Jack 
London.  London,  J.  (1967  Annual) 


Klondike  gold  fields  ^ 

Morgan,  M.  C.  One  man’s  gold  rush.  (O  67) 

Kloochman.  Curtis,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Knee-deep  in  thunder.  Moon,  S.  (1967  Annual) 
Knightly  quest.  Williams.  T.  (Je  ’67) 


Knights  Templars  (Monastic  and  Military 
Order).  See  Templars 
Knowledge,  Sociology  of 
Berger,  P.  L.  Social  construction  of  reality. 
(My  ’67) 

Knowledge,  Theory  of 

Brentano,  F.  C.  True  and  the  evident.  (N 
’67) 

Dufrenne,  M.  Notion  of  the  a  priori.  (S  ’67) 
Piaget,  J.  Six  psychological  studies.  (D  ’67) 
Polanyi.  M.  Tacit  dimension.  (Ap  ’67) 
Knowledge  most  worth  having.  Booth,  W.  C.. 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Knox  County,  Kentucky 


Social  conditions 

Fetternian,  J.  Stinking  Creek.  (S  ’67) 

Koalas 

Juvenile  literature 

Eberle.  I.  Koalas  live  here.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Koalas  live  here.  Eberle.  I.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Kokoschka,  Oskar 

Hodln.  J.  P.  Oskar  Kokoschka.  (S  ’67) 

Korea 

History 

Centre  for  East  Asian  cultural  studies.  Short 
history  of  Korea  [2d  ptgl.  (My  ’67) 
FitzGerald.  C.  P.  Concise  history  of  East 
Asia.  (Mr  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Solberg,  S.  E.  Land  and  people  of  Korea. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Suh,  D.-S.  Korean  Communist  movement, 
1918-1948.  (D  ’67) 

Korea  and  Manchuria  between  Russia  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  1895-1904.  Satow,  E.  {Ag  ’67) 
Korean  Communist  movement,  1918-1948.  Suh, 
D.-S.  (D’67) 

Korean  War,  1950-1953 

George,  A.  L.  Chinese  communist  army  in  ac¬ 
tion.  (S  ’67) 

Middleton.  H.  J.  Compact  history  of  tlie 
Korean  war.  (My  ’67) 

Ridgway,  M.  B.  Korean  War.  (D  ’67) 

Korean  War.  Ridgway,  M.  B.  (D  ’67) 

Kremlin  and  the  embassy.  Hay  ter,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Kremlin’s  human  dileniina.  Hindus,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Kress,  Samuel  H.,  collection 
Shapley,  F.  R.  Paintings  from  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  collection,  v  1.  (Ag  ’67) 
Krotkov,  Yury 

Krotkov,  Y.  I  am  from  Moscow.  (D  ’67) 

Krupp  family 

Batty,  P.  House  of  Krupp.  (Ag  ’67) 
Krupp'sche  Gussstahifabrik,  Essen 
Batty,  P.  House  of  Krupp.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ku  Klux  Klan  (1915-  ) 

Jackson,  K.  T.  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  city, 
1915-1930.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ku  Klux  Klan  In  the  city,  1915-1930.  Jackson, 
K.  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kuan-tzu:  a  repository  of  early  Chinese 

thought,  V  1.  Kuan.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 

Kuboyama  and  the  saga  of  the  Lucky  Dragon. 

Hu^on.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Kurdish  language 


Dictionaries 

English 

Wahby,  T.  Kurdlsh-Engllsh  dictionary.  (S 
’67) 

Kurdlsh-Engllsh  dictionary.  Wahby,  T.  (S  ’67) 
Kurds 

History 

Arfa,  H.  Kurds:  an  historical  and  political 
study.  (D  ’67) 

Kurds:  an  historical  and  political  study.  Arfa, 
H.  (D  ’67) 

Kwangtung,  China  (Province) 

History 

Wakeman,  F.  Strangers  at  the  gate.  (O  ’67) 


Labor  and  laboring  classes 
Anderson.  P..  ed.  Towards  socialism.  (Je  ’67) 
Fitzgerald,  M.  J.  Common  market’s  labor 
programs.  (D  ’67) 

Chile 

Herrick,  B.  H.  Urban  migration  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  Chile.  (Mr  ’67) 
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Labor  and  laboring  classes — Continued 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Sheppard,  H.  L.  Job  hunt.  (N  ’67) 

France 

Gorz,  A.  Strategy  for  labor.  (O  ’67) 

Germany 

Noyes,  P.  H.  Organization  and  revolution. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 

Great  Britain 

Pike.  E.  R.  “Hard  times.”  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Comfort,  R.  A.  Revolutionary  Hamburg.  (Ap 
’67) 

Japan 

Ayusawa,  I.  F.  History  of  labor  in  modern 
Japan.  (D  ’67) 

Wilkinson,  T.  O.  Urbanization  of  Japanese 
labor,  1868-1965.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  York  (State) 

Miller,  D.  T.  Jacksonian  aristocracy.  (Je  ’67) 
Russia 

Conquest,  R.,  ed.  Industrial  workers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Osipov,  G.  V.,  ed.  Industry  and  labour  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States 

Bedford,  H.  F.  Socialism  and  the  workers  In 
Massachusetts,  1886-1912.  (Je  ’67) 

Tyler,  G.  Labor  revolution.  (Je  ’67) 

Labor  and  liberty.  Auerbach,  J.  S.  (My  ’67) 
Labor  migration  and  economic  growth.  Fried- 
lander.  S.  L.  (Mr  ’67) 

Labour  Party  (Great  Britain) 

Anderson,  P.,  ed.  Towards  socialism.  (Je  ’67) 
Labor  revolution.  Tyler,  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Labor  supply 

Cohen,  B.  E.,  ed.  Manpower  policies  for 
youth.  (Je  ’67) 

FriedJander.  S'.  L.  Labor  migration  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  (Mr  ’67) 

Greenfield,  H.  I.  Manpower  and  the  growth 
of  producer  services.  (O  ’67) 

Lester.  R.  A.  Manpower  planning  in  a  free 
society.  (Mr  ’67) 

Levitan  S.  A.,  ed.  Dimensions  of  manpower 
policy:  programs  &  research.  (S  ’67) 

Labor  unions 

Auerbach.  J.  S.  Labor  and  liberty.  (My  ’67) 
Bali,  J.  H.  Government-subsidized  union 
monopoly.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Brown,  E.  C.  Soviet  trade  unions  and  labor 
relations.  (Je  ’67) 

Tyler,  G.  Labor  revolution.  (Je  ’67) 
Laboratory  schools 
See  also 

Chicago.  University.  Laboratory  schools 
Lady  Bird  and  her  daughters.  Hall,  G.  L.  (O 
’67) 

Lady  in  arms.  Johnson,  V.  W.  (N  ’67) 

Lady  of  the  two  lands.  Cottrell,  L.  (N  ’67) 
Lamarr,  Hedy 

Lamarr,  H.  Ecstasy  and  me.  (Je  ’67) 
Lamennais.  Hugues  F6liclte  Robert  de 
Roe.  W.  G.  Lamennais  and  England.  (N  ’67) 
Stearns,  P.  N.  Priest  and  revolutionary.  (Ag 
’67) 

Lamennais  and  England.  Roe.  W.  G.  (N  ’67) 
Lamp  for  India.  Andrews,  R.  H.  (D  ’67) 
Lancaster,  Osbert 

Lancaster,  O.  With  an  eye  to  the  future. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Land  and  people  in  the  Northern  Plains  transi¬ 
tion  area.  Ottoson,  H.  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Land  and  people  of  Korea.  Solberg,  S.  E.  (Ag 
67) 

Land  and  people  of  Libya.  Copeland,  P.  W.  (O 
’67) 

I.and  and  people  of  Russia  [rev  ed].  Nazaroff, 
A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Land  and  people  of  the  Guianas.  Fletcher.  A. 
M.  (My  ’67) 

Land  and  people  of  Tunisia.  Spencer,  W.  (D  ’67) 
Land  behind  Baghdad.  Adams.  R.  McC.  (Mr 
’67) 

Land  of  the  Bible.  Aharonl,  Y.  (Ag  ’67) 

Land  of  the  Mayas.  Beals,  C.  (My  ’67) 

Land  tenure 

Bloch,  ]\L  French  rural  history.  (Je  ’67) 

seigneur,  and  sovereign. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

»tar.  Ingstad,  H.  (Ag 

67)  (1966  Annual) 


Land,  wildlife,  and  peoples  of  the  Bible.  Farb, 
P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Landmarks  of  the  world’s  art  series: 
Martindale,  A.  Man  and  the  renaissance. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Landscape  architecture 
(jhadwlck,  G.  F.  Park  and  the  town.  (S  ’67) 
Landscape  gardening 

Clifford,  D.  History  of  garden  design  [rev  ed]. 
(O  ’67) 

Malins,  E.  English  landscaping  and  literature, 
1660-1840.  (My  ’67) 

Landscape  painting 

Turner,  A.  R.  Vision  of  landscape  in  renais¬ 
sance  Italy.  (Je  ’67) 

Lang,  William 

Hutton,  J.  B.  Healing  hands.  (Je  ’67) 
Langdon  Warner  through  his  letters.  Warner, 

L.  (O  ’67) 

Lange,  Oscar  Richard 

On  political  economy  and  econometrics.  (Je 
’67) 

Langrishe,  go  down.  Higgins,  A.  (My  ’67) 
Language  and  languages 
Crystal,  D.  Linguistics,  language  and  religion. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Embler.  W.  Metaphor  and  meaning.  (Mr 
’67) 

HaU,  R.  A.  Pidgin  and  creole  languages.  (N 
’67) 

Joos,  M.,  ed.  Readings  in  linguistics  I.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lenneberg,  E.  H.  Biological  foundations  of 
language.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Rorty,  R.,  ed.  Linguistic  turn.  (D  ’67) 

Sebeok,  T.  A.,  ed.  Portraits  of  linguists,  2v. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Smith,  F.,  ed.  Genesis  of  language.  (1967 
Annual) 

Psychology 

Hartogs,  R.  Four-letter  word  games.  (O  ’67) 
Thass-Thienemann,  T.  Subconscious  lan¬ 
guage.  (O  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Aarsleff,  H.  Study  of  language  in  England, 
1780-1860.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pel,  M.  How  to  learn  languages  and  what 
languages  to  learn.  (My  ’67) 

Language  and  silence.  Steiner,  G.  (Mv  ’67) 
Lan^age  as  symbolic  action.  Burke,  K.  (Ag 
’67) 

Language  conflict  and  language  planning. 

Haugen.  E.  (My  ’67) 

Language  of  criticism.  Casey,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Language  of  modem  music  [2d  ed].  MitcheU, 
D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Language  of  pro  football.  Rote.  K.  (Ap  ’67) 
Language  of  the  dance.  Wigman.  M.  (O  ’67) 
Language  of  the  King  James  Bible.  Elliott, 

M.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Language  of  the  specialists,  Pei,  M.,  ed.  (Je 
’67) 

Languages,  Aryan.  See  Aryan  languages 
Larousse  encyclopedia  of  animal  life.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lasers 

Stehling,  K.  R.  Lasers  and  their  applications. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Lasers  and  their  applications.  Stehling,  K.  R. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Last  chance  on  earth.  Caras,  R,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Last  days  of  Napoleon’s  empire.  Lachouque, 
H.  (Ag  ’67) 

I^st  days  on  the  Nile.  Forsberg,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Last  CTeat  Empress  of  China.  Haldane,  C.  (Je 
67) 

*’®vo!t.  1780-1783.  Fisher,  L.  E.  (Mr 
67) 

Last  Manchu.  Pu  TI,  H.  (My  ’67) 

Last  of  the  crazy  people.  Findley.  T.  (O  ’67) 
Last  trumpeters.  Hutchins,  R.  E.  (1967  Annual) 
Last  valley.  Haas,  B.  (My  ’67) 

Last  year  at  Sugarbush,  Kampen.  I.  (Mr  ’67) 
Last  years  of  a  rebel.  Salter,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Late  Paleo-Indlau  and  early  archaic  manifes- 
tatlons  in  Western  Kentucky.  Rolingson, 
M.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Later  renaissance  in  Castile:  vl4  of  A  history 
of  Spanish  painting.  Post,  C.  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Later  work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Beardsley, 
A.  (Ag  ’67) 

I^ter  writing:  v5  of ,  Theological  investiga¬ 
tions.  Rahner.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 

Latin  America 

P^- American  assembly  on  population,  1965. 
Population  dilemma  in  Latin  Aunerica.  (Ag 

See  also 
South  America 
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Bibliography 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  Slavic 
and  Central  European  division.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  In  Soviet  writings,  2v.  (S  ’67) 

Civilization 

Arclnlegas,  Q.  Latin  America:  a  cultural 
history.  (Ap  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Toynbee,  A.  J.  Between  Maule  and  Amazon. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Economic  conditions 

Wiouczek,  M.  S.,  ed.  Latin  American  eco¬ 
nomic  integratton.  (Mr  ’67) 


Foreign  reiations 


Barley,  N.  A.  Latin  America  in  world  politics. 
(D  ’67) 


United  States 


Burr,  R.  N.  Our  troubled  hemisphere.  (D  ’67) 
Connell -Smith,  G.  Inter- American  system. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Reldy,  J,  W.  Strategy  for  the  Americas. 


(Mr  ’67) 


History 


Gibson.  G.  Spain  in  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Henrlquez  Urena,  P.  Concise  history  of  Latin 
American  culture.  (My  ’67) 


Study  and  teaching 

Cline,  H.  P.,  comp.  &  ed.  Latin  American 
history,  2v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Politics 

Andreski,  S.  Parasitism  and  subversion.  (Ag 
’67) 

Masur,  G.  Nationalism  in  Latin  America. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 

Whitaker,  A.  P.  Nationalism  in  contemporary 
Latin  America.  (1966,  1967  Aimual) 


Relations  (general)  with 
the  United  States 

Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  ’67) 

Rogers,  W.  D.  Twilight  struggle.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Law 

Bohannan,  P.,  ed.  Law  and  warfare.  (Ap  ’67) 
Donovan,  J.  B.  Challenges:  reflections  of  a 
lawyer-at-large.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Krader,  L.,  ed.  Anthropology  and  early  law. 
(O  ’67) 

Ghana 

Hai^^ey,  W.  B.  Law  and  social  change  In 
Ghana.  (Mr  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Keeton,  G.  W.  Norman  conquest  and  the 
common  law.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Japan 

Henderson,  D.  P.  Conciliation  and  Japanese 
law,  Tokugawa  and  modern,  2v.  (My  ’67) 

Rome 

Crook,  J.  Law  and  life  of  Rome.  (D  ’67) 
United  States 

Asch,  S.  H.  Police  authority  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  (N  ’67) 

C^n,  E.  N.  Confronting  Injustice.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lieberman,  J.  K.  Court  in  session.  (Je  ’W) 
Morgan,  D.  G.  Congress  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  (My  ’67) 

Reid,  J.  P.  Chief  Justice.  (O  ’67) 

Roche,  J.  P.  Courts  and  rights  [2d  edl.  (My 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sagarin,  M.  Equal  justice  under  law:  our 
court  system  and  how  it  works.  (Ap  ’67) 
Law  and  life  of  Rome.  Crook,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Law  and  social  change  In  Ghana.  Harvey, 
W.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Law  and  wailare.  Bohannan,  P.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Law  as  a  profession 
Mayer.  M.  Lawyers.  (O  ’67) 

Law  at  Harvard.  Sutherland,  A,  E.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lawmakers  in  a  changing  world.  Frank,  B., 
ed.  (O  ’67) 

Lawrence,  David  Herbert 
Lerner,  L.  Truthtellers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sagar,  K.  Art  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Social  conditions 

Andreski,  S.  Parasitism  and  subversion.  (Ag 
■67) 

Latin  America:  a  cultural  history.  Arclniegas, 
G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Latin  America  In  Soviet  writings,  2v.  United 
States.  Library  of  Congress.  Slavic  and 
Central  European  division.  (S  ’67) 

Latin  America  in  world  politics.  Bailey,  N.  A. 
(D  ’67) 

Latin  American  economic  integration.  Wionczek, 
M.  S..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Latin  American  history,  2v.  Cline,  H.  F., 
comp.  &  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Latin  American  literature 

Bio-bibliography 

Harss,  L.  Into  the  mainstream.  (Ag  ’67) 
History  and  criticism 

Harss,  L.  Into  the  mainstream.  (Ag  ’67) 

Latin  American  tales.  Barlow,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Latin  drama 

Dictionaries 

Hathorn,  R.  T.  Crowell’s  handbook  of  clas¬ 
sical  drama.  (Ag  ’67) 

Latin  fiction 

History  and  fiction 

Perry,  B.  E.  Ancient  romances.  (O  ’67) 

Latin  literature 

History  and  criticism 

Bleler,  L.  History  of  Roman  literature.  (O  ’67) 
Latin  poetry 

Collections 

Zeydel,  E.  H.  Vagabond  verse:  secular  Latin 
poems  of  the  middle  ages.  (My  ’67) 
Latter-day  saints:  the  Mormons  yesterday  and 
today.  Mullen,  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Laughs  from  the  dugout.  Shapiro,  M.  J,  (Ap 
’67) 

Laurel,  Stan 

Everson,  W.  K.  Films  of  Laurel  &  Hardy.  (N 
’67) 

La  Verendrye  family 

Juvenile  literature 

Harrington,  L.  Luck  of  the  La  Verendryes. 
(1967  Annual) 


Portraits 

Moore,  H.  T.  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his 
world.  (.Te  ’67) 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Edward 

Mousa,  S.  T.  E.  Lawrence:  an  Arab  view. 
(My  ’67) 

Lawrenceville  stories.  Johnson,  O.  (D  ’67) 
Lawyers 

Abel- Smith,  B.  Lawyers  and  the  courts.  (N 
’67) 

Averbach,  A.,  ed.  Verdicts  were  just.  (Je 
’67) 

Johnstone,  Q.  Lawyers  and  their  work.  (D 
’67) 

Mayer,  M.  Lawyers.  (O  ’67) 

Lawyers  and  the  courts.  Abel-Smith,  B.  (N 
’67) 


Lawyers  and  their  work.  Johnstone,  Q.  (D  ’67) 
Lawyers’  ethics.  Carlin,  J.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Lazarus.  Hartenfels,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Lazy  South.  Bertelson,  D.  (Je  ’67) 

Lazy  Tommy  Pumpkinhead.  Du  Bols,  W.  P 
(Mr  ’67) 

Leaders  and  men  of  the  Easter  rising:  Dublin 
1916.  Martin,  F.  X.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Leadership 

Mullen,  J.  H.  Personality  and  productivity  In 
management.  (My  ’67) 

Silberman,  B.  S.  Modern  Japanese  leader¬ 
ship.  (Ag  ’67) 

Thoenes,  P.  fiilite  In  the  welfare  state.  (O  ’67) 


Study  and  teaching 

Tarcher,  M.  Leadership  and  the  power  of 
ideas.  (S  ’67) 

Leadership  and  the  power  of  Ideas.  Tarcher  M. 
(S  ’67) 


Leafy  Rivers.  West,  J.  (D  ’67) 

League  of  Nations 

Fosdick,  R.  B.  Letters  on  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  (Mr  ’67) 


Learning,  Psychology  of 
Hebron,  M.  E.  Motivated  learning.  (S  ’67) 
Learning  and  scholarship 
Aarsleff,  H.  Study  of  language  In  England, 
1780-1860.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lear’s  self-discovery.  Jorgensen,  P.  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Least  one.  Deal,  B.  (O  ’67) 
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Lebanon  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,-r  ,po\ 

Glubb,  J.  B.  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History 

Fedden,  R.  Plioenix  land.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lee,  Richard  Charles  ^ 

Talbot,  A.  R.  Mayor’s  game.  (Je  67) 

Lee.  Robert  Edward  _ 

Sanborn,  M.  Robert  E.  Lee.  y  1  (Mr  67) 
Sanborn,  M.  Robert  E.  Lee,  v2.  (l9G7  Annual) 
Lee:  a  portrait  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Oswald, 
R.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Leeuwenhoek,  Antony  van 

Juvenile  literature 

Payne,  A.  S.  Discoverer  of  the  unseen  world. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Left-  and  right-handedness 
Parsley,  M.  Other  hand.  (D  ’67) 

Left-handed  book.  Eng  title  of:  'The  other  hand. 
Parsley,  M.  (D  ’6'7) 

Left  in  Europe  since  1789.  Caute,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Left  in  the  centre.  Dowse,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Left  luggage.  Parkinson.  C.  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Legal  aid 

Abel- Smith,  B.  Lawyers  and  the  courts.  (N 
’67) 

Legal  ethics  ... 

Carlin,  J.  E.  Lawyers’  ethics.  (Ag  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Legal  restraints  on  racial  recrimination  in 
employment.  Sovem.  M.  I.  (Mr  ’67) 

Legend  in  Japanese  art.  Joly,  H.  L.  (O  ’67) 
Legends 

Japan 

Joly,  H.  L.  Legend  in  Japanese  art.  (O  ’67) 

Spain 

Juvenile  literature 

Lauritzen,  J.  Blood,  banners  and  wild  boars. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Switzerland 

Juvenile  literature 

Hlirlimann,  B.  William  Tell  and  his  son. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Turkey 

Juvenile  literature 

Walker,  B.  Watei-melons.  walnuts  and  the 
wisdom  of  Allah.  (1967  Annual) 

Wales 

Juvenile  literature 

Nye.  R.  Taliesin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Legends,  Georgian 

Barlaam  and  Joasaph.  Balavarlanl.  (Ap  ’67) 
Legends,  Jewish 

Rappoport.  A.  S.  Myth  and  legend  of  ancient 
Israel,  3v.  (Je  ’67) 

L6ger,  Aldxis  Saint-Ldger 
Knodel,  A.  Saint- John  Perse.  (D  ’67) 
Legislative  bodies 

-4merican  assembly.  State  legislatures  in 
American  politics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Burns,  A.,  ed.  Parliament  as  an  export.  (N 
’67) 

Frank,  E.  ed.  Lawmakers  in  a  changing 
world.  (O  ’67) 

Trippett,  F.  States:  united  they  fell.  (Ap 
’67) 

Leif  Ericsson 

Juvenile  literature 

Treece,  H.  Westwrard  to  Vlnland.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Leisure  class 

Ney,  J.  Palm  Beach:  the  place,  the  people, 
its  pleasures  and  palaces.  (O  ’67) 

Leland,  Henry  M. 

Leland,  O.  M.  Master  of  precision.  (My  ’67) 
Lemon  in  the  basket.  Armstrong,  C.  (D  ’67) 
Lemur  behavior.  Jolly,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Lemurs 

Jolly,  A.  Lemur  behavior.  (D  ’67) 

Lenin,  Vladimir  Il'ich 

Lowe,  D.  M.  Function  of  “China”  In  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Mao.  (My  ’67) 

Schaplro,  L.,  ed.  Lenin:  the  man,  the  theor¬ 
ist,  the  leader.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Shukman,  H.  Lenin  and  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wolfenstein,  B.  V.  Revolutionary  personality. 
(D  ’67) 

Lenin  and  the  Russian  revolution.  Shukman, 
H.  (Ag  ’67) 


Leningrad.  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress 
Payne,  R.  Portress.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Leo  XIII  (Giocchino  Vincenzo  Raffaello  Luigi 
Peed)  Pope 

Wallace,  L.  P.  Leo  Xm  and  the  rise  of 
socialism.  (Mr  ’67)  , 

Leo  XIII  and  the  rise  of  socialism.  Wallace, 
L.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

McLanathan,  R.  Images  of  the  universe.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Philipson,  M.,  ed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  aspects 
of  the  Renaissance  genius.  (My  ’67) 
Wallace,  R.  World  of  Leonardo,  1452-1519. 
(My  ’’67) 

Leone’s  Italian  cookbook.  Leone,  G.  (My  ’67) 
Leopard  at  May  time.  Martin,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Lepanto,  Battle  of,  1571 

Juvenile  literature 

Marx,  R.  F.  Battle  of  Lepanto.  1571.  (Mr 
’67) 

Leprosy 

Wulff,  R.  M.  Village  of  the  outcasts.  (Ap 
’67) 

Leptis  Magna  (ancient  city) 

Caffarelll.  E.  V.  Buried  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Leslie,  Sir  Shane,  3d  Bart 
Leslie,  S.  Long  shadows.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Allison,  H.  E.  Lessing  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment.  (Je  ’67) 

Lessing  and  the  enlightenment.  Allison,  H.  E. 
(Je  ’67) 

Let’s  be  early  settlers  with  Daniel  Boone. 

Parish,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Let’s  choose  executors.  Woods.  S.  (S  ’67) 

Let’s  end  the  draft  mess.  Walton,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 
Let’s  find  out  about  boats.  Campbell,  A.  (N  ’67) 
Let’s  look  at  castles.  Warwick,  A.  R.  (N  ’67) 
Let’s  start  to  cook.  Nichols.  N.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Let’s  travel  in  Hong  Kong  [new  ed].  Geis.  D., 
ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Let’s  travel  in  India  [new  ed].  Gels.  D..  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Let’s  travel  in  Japan  [new  ed].  Gels.  D.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Let’s  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  [new  ed].  Gels. 
D..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Let’s  travel  in  the  South  Seas  [new  ed].  Geis, 
D..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Letter  on  apologetics.  Blondel,  M.  (My  ’67) 
Letters  from  an  actor.  Redfleld,  W.  (My  ’67) 
Letters  from  Petrarch.  Petrarch,  F.  (Mr  ’67) 
Letters  from  Vietnam.  Adler,  B.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Letters  of  Arnold  Bennett,  v  1.  Bennett,  A. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Letters  of  C  S.  Lewis.  Lewis,  C.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Letters  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  2v. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Letters  of  James  Joyce,  v2-3.  Joyce,  J.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letters  of  John  Gay.  Gay,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Letters  of  Mrs  Gaskell.  (jaskeU,  E.  C.  S.  (Ag 
’67) 

Letters  of  Pfc.  Richard  E.  Marks,  USMC. 
Marks,  R.  E.  (S  ’67) 

Letters  of  Pliny.  Sherwin-Whlte,  A.  N.,  ed.  (O 
’67) 

Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens.  Stevens,  W.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Letters  of  William  James  and  Thdodore  Flour¬ 
noy.  James.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Letters  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Fosdick, 
R.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Letters  to  children.  Potter,  B.  (D  ’67) 

Letters  to  J.  B.  Pinker;  v  1  of  Letters  of 
Arnold  Bennett.  Bennett,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Letters  to  Nimrod.  Elgar,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Levittowh,  New  Jersey 
Gans,  H.  J.  Levlttowners.  (Ag  ’67) 
Levittowners.  Gans,  H.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lewis,  Cecil 

Lewis,  C.  Sagittarius  rising  [2d  ed].  (D  ’67) 
Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

Lewis.  C.  S.  Letters  of  C.  S.  Lewis.  (Mr 
’67) 

Lewis,  Meriwether 

Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  To  the  Pacific  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lewis,  Wilmarth  Sheldon 
Lewis,  W.  S.  One  man’s  education.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lewis,_  Wyndham 

Lewis,  W.  Blasting  &  bombardiering  [2d  rev 
ed].  (D  ’67) 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 

Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  To  the  Pacific  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
L’Heureux,  John 

L’Heureux,  J.  Picnic  in  Babylon.  (D  ’67) 

LI,  Ta-chao  ^ 

Melsner’  M  Li  Ta-chao  and  the  origins  of 
Chinese  Marxism.  (S  ’67) 

Li  Ta-chao  and  the  origins  of  Chinese  Marx¬ 
ism.  Melsner,  M.  (S  ’67) 

Libel.  Phelps,  R.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Libel  and  slander 
Phelps,  R.  H.  Libel.  (Ap  ’67) 

Liberal  party  (Great  Britain) 

Vincent,  J.  Formation  of  the  British  liberal 
party.  (Je  ’67) 

"^19f4”i935;  (^^’’67)" 

Liberalism 

Dunbar,  L.  W.  Republic  of  equals.  (Je  ’67) 
Liberation  of  the  Jew.  Mernml,  A.  (My  ’67) 
Liberator.  MacIntyre,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Liberia 

Economic  conditions 
Growth  withou^t  development.  (D  ’67) 

U.  Foreign  Investment  and 
development  in  Liberia.  (S  ’67) 

Liberty 

Philosophy  of  freedom.  (Je 
o<) 

Juvenile  literature 

Meyer.  E.  P.  Champions  of  the  four  free¬ 
doms.  (Ap  ’67) 

Librarlanship  in  the  developing  countries 
Asheim,  L.  (O  ’67) 

Libraries 

Asheim.  L.  Librarlanship  in  the  developing 
countries.  (O  ’67) 

Campbell.  H  C.  Metropolitan  public  library 
throughout  the  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Powns,  R.  B.  How  to  do  library  research. 
(Ap  67) 

Tsien,  T.-H.,  ed.  Area  studies  and  the  li¬ 
brary.  (Mr  ’67) 

Automation 

Cox^)N.  S.  M.  Computer  and  the  library.  (S 

Harrison.  J.,  ed.  Brasenose  conference  on 
the  automation  of  libraries.  (1967  Annual) 
Harvey,  J.,  ed.  Data  processing  in  public 
and  university  libraries.  (N  ’67) 

Meadow,  C.  T.  Analysis  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  (D  ’67) 

Collections 

Annual  review  of  information  science  and 
technology,  1966  (D  ’67) 

Statistics 

American  library  association.  Library  sta¬ 
tistics;  a  handbook  of  concepts,  definitions, 
and  terminology.  (My  ’67) 

Australia 

Balnaves,  J.  Australian  libraries.  (Ag  ^67) 
Great  Britain 

Berriman,  S.  G.  British  public  library  build¬ 
ings.  (D  ’67) 

United  States 

Lee,  R.  E.  Continuing  education  for  adults 
i964'^^My*^’67)"^^^**^^*^  public  library,  1833- 

Libraries,  College  and  university 
Books  for  college  libraries.  (D  ’67) 

Knapp,  P.  B.  Montieth  college  library  experi¬ 
ment.  (N  ’67) 

Wright,  G.  H.,  ed.  Library  in  colleges  of 
commerce  and  technology.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Tauber,  M.  P.  Louis  Round  Wilson:  li¬ 
brarian  and  administrator.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Libraries,  Governmental 
Monypenny.  P.  Library  functions  of  the 
states.  (Ag  ’67) 

Libraries,  Special 

McCord.  D.,  ed.  Bibliotheca  medica:  physi¬ 
cian  for  tomorrow.  (N  ’67) 

Libraries  and  readers 

Knapp,  P.  B.  Montieth  college  library  experi¬ 
ment.  (N  ’67) 

Linden.  R.  Books  and  libraries.  (Je  ’67) 


Libraries  and  schools 

^.  Teachers,  librarians  and  children. 
[My  d7) 

Libraries  and  students 

Teachers,  librarians  and  children. 

(.MV  67) 

Wright,  (3.  H.,  ed.  Library  in  colleges  of 
commerce  and  technology.  (Ag  ’67) 

Library  administration 

Dougherty,  R.  M.  Scientific  management  of 
library  operations.  (Ag  ’67) 

Library  architecture 

^ing^^(D  ^67)^'  public  library  buUd- 

T)esign  of  the  small  public  library. 

(Ap  67) 

Library  cooperation 

J®,ff|pon,  G.  Library  of  co-operation.  (Ap 
Library  extension 

stk™*^&g  ^^67)  functions  of  the 

Library^^:^nctions  of  the  states.  Monypenny. 

Library  in  colleges  of  commerce  and  technol- 
^  .,  ogy.  Wright,  G.  H.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Library  of  co-operation.  Jefferson,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
Library  of  literary  criticism  of  English  and 
A.merican  authors  through  the  beginning 
of  the  t-v^ntieth  century.  4v  [abr  &  revl. 
Moulton,  C.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Library  schools  and  training 
History 

GrotziPfer’  L.  A.  Power  and  the  dignity. 
(-A.^  67 ) 

Library  science 

Kaser,  D,,  ed.  Books  in  America’s  past.  (Je 
67) 

Library  service 

Morse,  G.  W.  Concise  guide  to  library  re¬ 
search.  (Je  ’67) 

Libraiy  statistics:  a  handbook  of  concepts, 
definitions,  and  terminology.  American  li¬ 
brary  association.  (My  ’67) 

Libya 

Juvenile  literature 

Copland,  P.  W.  Land  and  people  of  Libya. 
(O  67) 

Life 

Origin 

Jas^ro’^)  R.  Red  giants  and  white  drawfs. 
Life  (Biology) 

Crick.  F.  Of  molecules  and  men.  (Mr  *67) 
Engel,  F.-M.  Life  around  us.  (Ag  ’67) 

Life  among  the  giants.  Young,  L.  (Ap  ’67) 
Life^and^death  of  a  mental  hospital.  Stotland, 

Life  and  death  of  a  satellite.  Bester,  A.  (My 

67) 

Life  and  death  of  Nazi  Germany.  Goldston,  R. 
(O  67) 

^^^®Ho:^  R^S^^ed  *(S  'W?  middle  ages. 

Life  aroun(i  (is.  Engel,  F.-M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Life  ln_  France  under  Louis  XIV.  Carr,  J.  L 

(O  *67)  _ 

Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Williams.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
universe.  Silversteln,  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Life,  land  and  water  in  ancient  Peru..  Kosok, 
P.  (Mr  ’67) 

backbones.  Gabb,  M.  (Ja 

68)  (1967  Annual) 

without  backbones.  Gabb,  M. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Fleming.  Pearson,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Life  of  Jesus.  Craverl,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Life  of  the  cave.  Mohr.  C.  E.  (O  ’67) 

Life  of  the  desert.  Sutton,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Life  of  the  forest.  McCormick,  J.  (My  ’67) 
Life  of  William  Harvey,  Keynes.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Life  on  other  planets 

Juvenile  literature 

Holmes,  D  C.  Search  for  life  on  other 

worlds.  (Ag  ’67) 

®hversteln.  A.  Life  in  the  universe.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Life  styles  of  educated  women.  Ginzberg,  E. 
(Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Life  that  late  he  led.  Eells,  G.  (S  ’67) 

Life  with  farmer  Goldstein.  Sher.  E.  (D  ’67) 
Light  around  the  body.  Bly,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Light  at  midnight.  Wallach,  B.  (S  ’67) 

Light  cavalry  action.  Harris,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Light,  magnetism,  and  electricity;  v2  of  Under¬ 
standing  physics.  Asimov,  I.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Light  on  yoga.  ,  Iyengar.  B.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

I  i'’ht  to  th©  city.  lJ)unst3.n.  J,  tr» 

Lightning  out  of  Israel;  tlie  six-day 

the  Middle  Last.  Associated  press.  (Ja  68) 

Like  a  conquered  province.  Goodman,  P.  (Ad 
’67) 

Likely  place.  Fox,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

^T'mlntha°''D!’  b‘  Journals  of  David  B. 
Lmenfhal,  v3.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

*”*l?aring-Gould,  W  S.  Lure  of  the  limerick.  (O 

Douglas.  N.,  comp.  Some  limericks.  (P  ’6'7) 
Limits  of  American  capitalism.  Heilbioner, 

R.  L.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Limits  of  metaphor.  Guettl,  J.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

LimUs^^o^potver.  McCarthy,  B.  J.  (D  ’67) 

Limits  of  symbolism.  Weinberg,  B.  (D  ’67) 
Limner’s  daughter.  Clarke,  M.  S.  (O  ’67) 

*"  Beriaar<L^K.*^Ar  Lincoln  and  the  music  of  the 
Civil  War.  (S  '67)  . 

Brooks,  N.  Mr  Lincoln’s  Washington.  (D  hO 

Lincoln,  England, 

Hill,  F.  Georgian  Lincoln.  (My  67) 

Lincoln  and  the  music  of  tlie  Civil  War, 
Bernard,  K,  A.  (S  67) 

"-'car^'e^r.  '’b'’"  Road  to  City  Hall.  (N  ’67) 
Linguistic  analysis.  See  Analysis  (Philosophy) 
Linguistic  turn.  Rorty,  R.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 
Linguistics.  Bee  Language  and  languages 
Linguistics  and  the  teaching  of  Bnglish.  Marck- 
wardt,  A.  H.  (D  ’67) 

Linguistics,  language  and  religion.  Crystal,  D. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Links  of  leadership.  Lafhn,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Linnaeus,  Carl.  See  Linnd,  C.  von 
Linne,  Carl  von 

Juvenile  literature 

Dickinson,  A.  Carl  Linnaeus;  pioneer  of  mod¬ 
ern  botany.  (D  ’67) 

Lion  in  fact  and  in  Action.  Cherr,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Lion  in  winter.  Goldman,  J.  (O  ’67) 

'"Haas,  B.  Pride’s  progress.  (1967  Aimual) 
McKenna,  V.  On  playing  with  lions.  (My  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Cherr,  P.  Lion  in  fact  and  in  Action.  (My 
’  67 ) 

Cowie.  M.  African  lion.  (Mr  ’671 
Liquor  license.  Cavan,  S.  (Je  ’67) 

Liquor  problem  .  .  -  ^  i 

Cooperative  commission  on  the  study  of  al¬ 
coholism.  Alcohol  problems.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Lisboa,  Antonio  Francisco 
Mann,  11.  12  prophets  of  Aleljadmho.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lissanevitch,  Boris  ,  ,  ^ 

Peissel,  M.  Tiger  for  breakfast.  (D  67) 

Liszt,  Franz 

Seroif,  V.  Franz  Liszt.  (S  67) 

Literary  landmarks 

Europe 

Crosland.  M..  ed.  Guide  to  literary  Europe. 
3v  In  1.  (S  ’67) 

Literary  prizes 

See  also 

Caldecott  medal  books 
Newbeiy  medal  books 

Literature  ,  ,,  ..  ,  , 

Burke,  K.  Language  as  symbolic  action.  (Ag 
’67) 

See  also 

Rumanian  prose  literature 

Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire,  etc. 

Spence.  J.  Anecdotes,  observations  and  char¬ 
acters  of  books  and  men.  (My  ’67) 

Spence,  J.  Observations,  anecdotes,  and 
characters  of  books  and  men,  2v  [new  edl. 
(ISC’?  Annual) 

Bio-bibliography 

Karllnsky,  S.  Marina  Cvetaeva,  her  life  and 
art.  (My  ’67) 

Collections 

Gruenin,g,  E.,  ed.  Alaskan  reader,  1867-1967. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Manley.  S.,  ed.  Magic!  a  treasury  for  young 
readers.  (Ja  ’(58)  (1967  A.nnuai) 

Manley,  S.,  ed.  Oceans.  tJe  67) 

New  American  review,  no.  i.  (u  on 
Nolen,  B.,  ed.  Africa  is  people.  (Ag  67) 

Juvenile  litevcituTe 

Anderson,  C.  W..  ed.  C.  ® 

vorite  horse  stories.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Explicator  cyclopedia,  v  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 
liUa!) 

History  and  criticism 

Adams,  R.'  M.  Nil.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cook,  A.  PrismS;  (D  ’67)  ,  , 

Cowley,  M.  Think  back  on  u^  (Aly  67) 
Enright.  D.  J.  Conspirators  and  poets.  (My 

Hirsch,  E.  D.  Validity  in  interpretation.  (O 

HoiJgh,  G.  Essay  on  criticism.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

L^agef^^L.  French  .  new  criticism.  (N  ;67) 
Manheim,  L.,  ed.  Hidden  patterns.  (Mr  67) 
Steiner,  G.  Language  and  silence.  .  (My  6p 
Wellek,  R.  History  of  modern  criticism,  v3-4. 
(1966,  1967  Aimual) 

Philosophy 

Steiner,  G.  Language  and  silence.  (My  ’67) 

Literature,  Medieval  „  ,  ,  . 

Giamatti,  A.  B..  Earthly  paradise  and  the 
renaissance  epic.  (My  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Fisher,  J.  H.  Medieval  literature  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  (Ap  ’6’7) 

History  and  criticism 
Colie.  R.  L.  Paradoxia  epidemica.  (O  ’67) 

Literature  and  history  .  _ , 

Bremner,  R.  H.,  ed.  Essays  on  history  and 
literature.  (N  ’67) 

Conference  on  Commonwealth  literature,  1964. 
Commonwealth  literature.  1964.  (Ja  68) 

(19(57  Annual)  . .  d  ,,  o 

Literature  and  the  Christian  life.  TeSelle.  S.  M. 

Literature  and  thought  of  modern  Africa.  Wau- 
thier,  C.  (S  ’67) 

Lithography 

Juvenile  literature 

Hirsch.  S.  C.  Printing  from  a  stone.  (Ag 
’67) 

Little  Big  Horn,  Battle  of  the,  1876 
Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Little  Charley  Ross.  Zierold,  N.  (Je  67) 

Little  fishes.  Haugaard,  B.  C.  (Ag  67) 

Little  Katia.  Eng  title  of;  Katla.  Almedingen, 
B.  M.  (Ag  ’67)  _  ,,, 

Little  man.  Kastner,  E.  (My  67) 

Little  people.  Christopher.  J.  (My  67) 

Little  pretty  pocket-book.  Newbery,  J.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Liturgical  movement  .  .  . 

Taylor,  M.  J.,  ed.  Liturgical  renewal  in  the 
Christian  churches.  (N  ’67) 

Liturgical  renewal  in  the  Christian  churches. 
Taylor.  M.  J.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

Liturgies  „  « 

Baradna.  W..  ed.  Liturgy  of  Vatican  II,  2v. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Podhradsky,  G.  New  dictionary  of  the 
liturgy.  (1967  Annual) 

Liturgy  and  art.  Reinhold.  H.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Liturgy  of  Vatican  11,  2v.  Baradna,  W.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Live  or  die.  Sexton,  A.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Lively  ghosts  of  Ireland.  Holzer,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Liverpool 

Hughes,  Q.  Seaport.  (Ap  ’67) 

Lives  from  Plutarch.  Plutarch.  (D  ’67) 

Living  architecture;.  Ottoman.  Vogt-Gbknil,  U. 
(N  ’67) 

Living  control  systems.  Bayliss,  L.  E.  (O  ’67) 
Living  God  of  nowhere  and  nothing.  Ferrd. 

N.  F.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Living  history  of  the  world,  1967  year  book.  (S 
’67) 

Living  landscape.  Sears,  P.  B.  (N  ’67) 

Living  stream.  Hardy,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Living  tradition.  ILadas,  M.  (D  ’67) 

Living  world  of  the  sea.  Cromie.  W.  J.  (Mr 
’67) 

Livingstone’s  lalte.  Ransford,  O.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Lloyd- Jones,  Buster 

came  In  one  by 

Lobbying 

Deakin  J  Lrtbyists.  (19G6,  1967  Annual) 

T  Congress  and  lobbies.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lobbyists.  Deakin,  J.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Local  government  ^  ■ 

bureaucracy.  (Mr  ’67) 
P-  E.  Governing  the  suburbs.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hall,  J.  W.  Government  and  local  power  in 
Japan,  500  to  1700.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Local  transit 

New  movement  in  cities.  (Ap 
67) 

Loch,  Francis  Erskine 
Belgrave,  C.  Pirate  coast.  (My  ’67) 
Locomotives 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Plowden,  D.  Farewell  to  steam.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Miller,  W.  J.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (N  ’67) 

Logic,  Symbolic  and  mathematical 

V-  Sheeted  logic  papers.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sternfeld,  R.  Frege’s  logical  theory.  (1967 
Annual) 

J-,Prom  Frege  to  Godel.  (Ja 
6S)  (1967  Annual) 

Logical  girl.  Charles.  G.  (O  ’67) 

Lobame  l;lerut  Yisrael 
Cohen,  G.  Woman  of  violence.  (Ap  ’67) 
Lolita  complex.  Trainer,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Lombardo  Toiedano,  Vicente 
Millon,  R.  P.  Mexican  Marxist:  Vicente  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toiedano.  (Ap  ’67) 

London,  Jack 

Bibliography 

Woodbridge,  H.  C.,  comp.  Jack  London:  a 
bibliography.  (Ap  ’67) 

London 

Description 

Borer,  M.  C.  Covent  garden.  (O  ’67) 

Church,  R.  London.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ehrlich,  B.  London  on  the  Thames.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hogarth.  P.  London  fi  la  mode.  (Mr  ’67) 

Guide  books 

Davies,  H.,  ed.  New  London  spy.  (Je  ’67) 
Fire,  1666 

Bedford.  J.  London’s  burning.  (Mr  ’67) 
Hearsay,  J.  E.  N.  London  and  the  great  fire. 
(S  ’67) 

History 

Ehrlich,  B.  London  on  the  Thames.  (Mr  ’67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Davies,  H.,  ed.  New  London  spy.  (Je  ’67) 
London  a,  la  mode.  Hogarth,  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
London  and  the  great  fire.  Hearsay,  J.  E.  N. 
(S  ’67) 


London  Bridge  is  falling  down.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

London  on  the  Thames.  Ehrlich,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
London.  Skinners'  Company 
Veale,  E.  M.  English  fur  trade  in  the  later 
middle  ages.  (Je  ’67) 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  2d  Marquis  of 
Bartlett,  C.  J.  (lastlereagh.  (S  ’67) 

London’s  burning.  Bedford,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lonely  victory.  Tabarly,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Long,  Breckinridge 

Long,  B.  War  diary  of  Breckinridgp  Long. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Long  Bow  Village,  China 
Hinton,  W.  Fanshen.  (My  ’67) 

Long  freedom  road.  Harris,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Long  Island 

History 

Manley,  S.  Long  Island  discovery.  (Mr  ’67) 
Long  Island  discovery.  Manley,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Long,  long  war.  Clutterbuck,  R.  L.  (Mr  ’67) 
Long  pursuit.  Cleary.  ,T.  (O  ’67) 

Long  shadows.  Leslie,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  H.  W.  Letters  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  2v.  (Je  ’67) 

Longo,  Gabriel  Anthony 
Longo,  G.  Spoiled  priest.  (Mr  ’67) 

Look  at  a  gull.  Wright,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Looking  at  Holland.  Loman,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Looking  at  Italy.  Martin,  R.  (S  ’67) 


Looking  glasses.  See  Mirrors 
Looking  for  Baby  Paradise.  Speicher,  J.  (Ag 
d7) 

Looliinf-  WP  at  leaves.  Howes,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Looming  shadow.  Kayira,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Lords  of  the  Atlas.  Maxwell,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lord’s  Supper 

Work  of  Thomas  Cranmer.  (My 

D/) 

McDonnell,  K.  John  Calvin,  the  church,  and 
the  Euchjmist.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Taylor,  E.  Edward  Taylor’s  treatise  concem- 
ing  the  Lord  s  supper.  (My ’67) 

Lordship  of  Canterbury.  Du  Boulay,  F.  R.  H. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Los  Angeles 

L-  Incredible  Los  Angeles.  (Ap 
67) 

Description 

Rand,  C.  Los  Angeles.  (Je  ’67) 

Los  Angeles.  Rand,  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Loss  of  mastery.  Gay.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lost  cities  of  Asia.  Swaan,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lost  civilization.  Heisslg.  W.  (S  ’67) 

Lost  heritage  of  Alaska.  Miller,  P.  (N  ’67) 
emerging.  Emery,  W.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lost  New  York.  Silver.  N.  (N  ’67) 

Lost  pilot.  Tate.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lost  revolutionary.  O’Connor,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Lost  worlds  of  Africa.  Wellard,  J.  (D  ’67) 

L^is  XIII,  King  of  France 
Chapman,  H.  W.  Privileged  persons.  (Je  ’67) 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France 
Buranelli  V.  Louis  XIV.  (Mr  ’67) 

CaW’  J  L.  Life  in  France  under  Louis  XW. 
(O  67) 

Louise  de  Savoie,  Duchess  of  Angouleme 

Gi’eat  regent:  Louise  of  Savoy. 
1476-l.g31.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Louisiana 

Church  history 

O’Neill.  C.  E.  Church  and  state  in  French 
colonial  Louisiana.  (S  ’67) 

History 

P-  L.  Ten  flags  in  the  wind.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gaillardet,  F.  Sketches  of  early  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  (O  ’67) 

A-  5-  Gayoso.,  (My  ’67) 

O  Neill,  C.  E.  Church  and  state  in  French 
colonial  Louisiana.  (S  67) 

Love 

Harper.  R.  Human  love.  (Mr  ’67) 

Plazo,  R.  G.  Idea  of  love.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Love  always.  Gale.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 

Love  and  property  in  the  novels  of  Dickens. 

Dabney,  R.  H.  (D  ’67) 

Love  department.  Trevor,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

ancient  Rome.  Grimal.  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1567  Annual) 

Love  Italian  style.  Parca,  G,  (N  ’67) 

Lovejoy,  Owen 

Magdol,  E.  Owen  I^ovejoy:  abolitionist  in 
Congress.  (N  ’67) 

Love’s  body.  Brown,  N.  O.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Lowe,  Robert,  1st  Viscount  Sherbrooke.  See 
Sherbrooke,  R.  L. 

Lowell,  James  Russell 

Duberman,  M.  James  Russell  Lowell.  (Mr 
67) 

Lowell  family 

Lowells  and  their  Institute.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Lowell  Institute  (Boston) 

Lowells  and  their  Institute'.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Lowells  and  their  Institute.  Weeks,  E.  (1966 
1967  Annual) 

Loyalty  oaths.  See  Internal  security 
Lucifer  falling.  White,  T.  de  V.  (S  ’67) 

GPck,  of  the  La  Vereiidryes.  Harrington,  L. 
(1967  Annual) 

Lucky  Dragon  no. 5  (trawler) 

Hudson.  R.  Kuboyama  and  the  saga  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon.  (Mr  ’67) 

Dalle'S  Lucy. 

1939-1945.  Accoce,  P.  (Ag  67) 

Ludendorff,  Erich 

Goodspeed.  D.  J.  Ludendorff:  genius  of 
World  War  1.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Ludendorff:  genius  of  World  War  I.  Good- 
speed,  D.  J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Streets.  Carlson,  N.  S.  (Ja  ’68) 
(15)67  Annual) 
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*”  Mead!  'j.'^Conipetition  and 

the  Douglas  flr  lumber  industry.  (D  67) 

History 

Pike,  R.  E.  Tall  trees,  tough  men.  (Ag  67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Rich,  L.  D.  First  book  of  lumbering.  (N  ’67) 
Lunar  geology.  Fielder,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Lunar  probes 

Juvenile  literature 

Glines  C.  V.  First  book  of  the  moon.  (Ag 
’67) 

^mion,'^M!''L!’ Beiyainin  Lundy  and  the  Strug- 

w.  s. 

(O  ’67)  , 

Lust  for  murder.  Klinger,  H.  (Mr  67) 

‘’portraits  of  destiny.  (O  ’67) 

'"^enoR,  A.*^Poetry  of  John  Lydgate.  (D  67) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  the  exercise  of  power. 

Evairs,  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lyrics  of  Noel  Coward.  Coward.  N.  (O  67) 

Lysergic  acid  diethylamide 
PriVfl»tG  S©3/.  ( 

Perry,  S.  E.  Human  nature  of  science.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 


M.  Sack,  J.  (My  ’67) 

and  McCarthy:  the 

radical  specter.  (N  ’67) 

b!'  cSiny  she  kept.  (Ag  ’67) 

‘^Walsh®"’r  ’  J^'rom  Walsh  in  Dakota  territory. 

(S  ’67)  .... 

McDonald,  Edward  Allen  Hitchcock 
Davis,  J.  Mount  up.  (O  67) 

McGraw-FIill  basic  bibliography  of  science  and 
technology.  (Ag  ’67) 

Machiavelli,  Niccolo  , 

Prezaolini,  G.  Machiavelli.  (Ap  67) 

Panned  J.  P.  M.  Techniques  of  industrial 
archaeology.  (Ag  ’67) 

■^ItST  J..’'"ld"^‘'Wloyment  problems  of 
automation  and  advanced  technology.  (Ag 
•67) 

Mackinac  region 

History 

Havighurst,  W.  Three  flags  at  the  straiLs. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

McKinley,  William 

Juvenile  literature 

tloyt.  E.  P.  William  McKinley.  (N  ’67) 
‘^Ma^cLean!^T®IL®GaWin^^  gospel.  (Je  ’67) 

Steam"' G'^H.^eVVcLu^^^^  hot  &  cool.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

MicLuhan,  Marshall.  See  McLuhan,  H.  M. 

Macmillan,  Harold  ,Tr,  riofi7  An- 

Sampson,  A.  Macmillan.  (Ja  68)  (1J6<  An 

nual) 

“aflSa.T'g.  ,My  -m 

''''MacNeice^°L.^  Strings  are  false.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

'^Blakl;  G.  '^Pauf  V.  McNutt.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Macready,  William  Charles 
Downer,  A.  S.  Eminent  tragedian,  W^idiam 
Charles  Macready.  (Ap  ’67) 

McWilliam,  F.  E.  .c,, 

Penrose,  R.,  ed.  McWilliam.  (N  67) 

Macy's,  Gimbels,  and  me.  Fitz-Gibbon,  B.  (Ag 
’67) 

Madame  Aubry  and  the  police.  Travers,  H. 

(Ag  ’67)  .  „  . 

Madame  Bovary  and  the  critics.  Bart.  B.  F..  ed. 
(S  ’67) 

Madame  prime  minister.  Garnett,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Madame  Sarah.  Skinner,  C.  O.  (Mr  ’67) 


'^KocA’A^^Mldison’s  “Advice  to  my  country.’’ 

Madison’s®  “Advice  to  my  comitry.’’  Koch.  A. 

Mad^w^an®d^the  discovery  of  America.  Deacon, 

R.  (D  ’67) 

'^!>?a"co"m  Madoc'^^nd  toe  discovery  of  An.er- 

ica,  (D  67)  _  /Tk  *1171 

Madras -type,  jacket.  Hawes,  E.  (D  67) 

Mafeking  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,cn\ 

Gardner,  B.  Mafeking.  (O  67) 

''^Cook,  F.  J.  Secret  rulers.  (Mr  ’67) 

^^Gpibson  W.  Secrets  of  magic.  (S  ’67) 

Magic!  a  treasury  for  young  readers.  Manley,  S., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

Magic  animals  of  Japan.  Pratt,  D.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  „  ,crr\ 

Magic  flute.  Spender.  S.  (Ag  jBD 
Magic  maker.  "Farney.  J.  (G  67) 

Magic  slippers.  Wiesner.  W.  '^  67) 

Magic  summer.  Streatf^ld.  N.  (S  67) 

Magical  arts.  Burland,  C.  A.  (b  61) 

Magna  Carta 

Juvenile  literature 

Hodges,  C.  W.  Magna  carta.  (Ag  ’67) 
Magna  carta.  Hodges,  C.  W.  (Ag  67) 
Magnetism 

Juvenile  literature 
Adler,  I.  Magnets.  (Mr  ’67) 

Magnets.  Adler.  I.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mahatma  Gamdhi.  Lengyel,  E.  (My  67) 

*''^Cardus?'^N.^ '^Gustav  Mahler:  his  rnind  and 
his  music.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Maiden  voyages.  Girson,  R.  (Je  67) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Rich,  L.  D.  Kennebec  River.  (Je  ’67) 

Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Porter.  E.  Summer  island:  Penobscot  coun¬ 
try.  (My  ’67) 

Mainly  in  moonlight.  Gray,  N.  S.  (S 
Major  problems  in  contemporary  European 
philosophy.  Landgrebe,  L..  lAp  fa?) 

Makers  of  modem  England.  Costigan,  G.  (My 
*67) 

Making  of  a  college.  Patterson,  F.  (D  ’67) 

Making  of  a  publisher.  Weybright,  V.  (D  ’67) 
Making  of  A  Shropshire  lad.  Housman,  A.  E. 
(My  ’67) 

Making  of  Charles  Dickens.  Hibbert,  C.  (Ja 
’6S)  (1967  Annual) 

Making  of  men.  Weiss,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Making  of  South  East  j\sia.  Coed^s,  G.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Making  of  the  Christian  West,  980-1140.  Duby, 
G.  (N  ’67) 

Making  of  the  second  reform  bill.  Smith,  F.  B. 
(My  ’67) 

Making  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Sapin, 
B.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Makrygiannes,  loannSs  „  ^  . 

Makryannis,  J.  Memoirs  of  General  Makri- 

yannis,  l'/97-1864.  (My  ’67) 

Malawi  .  ,  , 

Ransford,  O.  Livingstone  s  lake.  (Ag  67) 

Malaya 

History 

Clutterbuck,  R.  L.  Long,  long  war.  (Mr  ’67) 
O’Ballance.  E.  Malaya:  the  communist  in¬ 

surgent  war,  1948-60.  (O  ’67) 

Politics  .and  government 
Thompson,  R.  Defeating  Communist  in¬ 

surgency.  (1966,  1967  Annnual) 

Malaya:  the  communist  insur.gent  war,  1948-60. 
O’Ballance.  E.  (O  ’67) 

Malaysia  ,  ^ 

History 

Bastin,  J.,  ed.  Malaysia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual  ) 

Miller,  H.  Short  history  of  Malaysia.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Malaysia.  Bastin,  J.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Malesherbes,  Chretien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon 
de 

Shaw,  E.  P.  Problems  and  policies  of  Male¬ 
sherbes  as  directeur  de  la  librairie  In 
France  (1750-1763).  (O  ’67) 
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Malinowski,  Bronislaw 

Malinowski,  B.  Diary  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  (My  ’67) 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas 

Matthews,  W.  Ill-framed  knight.  (Je  ’67) 
Malpighi,  Marceiio  »•’'  ’ 

Adelmann,  H.  B.  Marcello  Malpighi  and  the 
evolution  of  embryology,  5v.  (O  ’67) 
Malraux,  AndrS 
Malraux,  C.  Memoirs.  (S  ’67) 

Malraux,  Clara  Goldschmidt 
Malraux,  C.  Memoirs.  (S  ’67) 

Mammals 

Juvenile  literature 

Tee-Van,  H.  D.  Small  mammals  are  where 
you  find  them.  (My  ’67) 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Audubon,  J.  J.  Imperial  collection  of  Audubon 
animals.  (Ja  ’66)  (1967  Annual) 

Man 

Bonifazi,  C.  Theology  of  things.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Comfort,  A.  Nature  of  human  nature.  tN  ’67) 
Darling,  F.  F.,  ed.  Future  environments  of 
North  America.  (Je  ’67) 

Dobzhansky,  T.  Biology  of  ultimate  concern. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Friedman,  R.  L.  To  deny  our  nothingness. 
(My  ’67) 

McGlashan,  A.  Savage  and  beautiful  country. 
(S  *67) 

Roddam,  J.  Changing  mind.  (Ag  ’67) 
Roslansky,  J.  D.,  ed.  Genetics  and  the  future 
of  man.  (D  ’67) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
male  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Influence  of  environment 
Calder,  N.  Eden  was  no  garden.  (O  ’67) 
Ewald.  W.  R..  ed.  Environment  for  man. 
(O  ’67) 

Origin  and  antiquity 

Buettner-Janusch,  J.  Origins  of  man.  (S  ’67) 
Lehrman.  R.  D.  Race,  evolution,  and  man¬ 
kind.  (My  ’67) 

Vlahos,  O.  Human  beginnings.  (Mr  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Froman.  R.  Billions  of  years  of  you.  (S  ’67) 


Philosophy 

Jeanni&re,  A.  Anthropology  of  sex.  (D  ’67) 
Man  (Theology) 

Cole.  W.  (j.  Restless  quest  of  modem  man. 
(O  ’67) 

Frank,  S.  L.  Reality  and  man.  (Ap  ’67) 

Friedman,  M.  To  deny  our  nothingness.  (My 
’67) 

Haughton,  R.  On  trying  to  be  human.  (Ap 
’671 

Head,  J.,  comp.  Reincarnation  in  world 
thought.  (N  ’67) 

Jenkins,  D.  Glory  of  man.  (O  ’67) 

Leibrecht,  W.  God  and  man  in  the  thought  of 
Hamann.  (N  ’Wl 

Pelz.  L.  True  deceivers.  (Je  ’67) 

Scheffczyk,  L.  Man’s  search  for  himself.  (My 
’67) 


Man,  Prehistoric 

Clark,  W.  E.  D.  Man-apes  or  ape-men?  (O 
’67) 

Glddings,  ,T.  L.  Ancient  men  of  the  Arctic. 
(N  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Sllverberg.  R.  Morning  of  mankind.  (S  ’67) 
Man  and  Africa.  Wolstenholme,  G.,  ed.  (Mr 
’67) 

Man  and  Insects.  Newman.  L.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Man  and  mastiff.  Kay.  H.  (1967  Annual) 
Man  &  motor  Jewell,  D..  ed.  (S  ’67) 

Man  and  motor  cars.  Black.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Man  and  the  renaissance.  Martlndale.  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Man-apes  or  ape-men?  Clark.  W.  E.  L.  (O  ’67) 
Man  born  to  be  hanged.  Hughes,  R.  (In  his 
Plays).  (My  ’67) 

Man  builds  tomorrow  in  today’s  world.  Ress, 
E.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Man  called  Lucy,  1939-1945.  Accoce,  P.  (Ag 
’67) 

Man  could  get  killed  that  way.  Hill,  W.  (Je 
’67) 


Man  in  community.  Vries,  E.  de,  ed.  (Ja  ’GS) 
(19(17  Annual) 

Man  in  his  time.  Spivak.  ,T.  L.  (N  ’67) 

Man  in  the  glass  booth.  Shaw,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Man-made  morals.  Mamell.  W.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Man-made  object.  Kepes,  G..  ed.  (My  ’67) 


Man  on  the  move.  Firestone,  H.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Man,  the  manipulator.  Shostrom,  E.  L.  (D  ’67) 
Man  through  his  art,  v  1,  Z.  World  confedera¬ 
tion  of  organizations  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  (Mr  ’67) 

Man  who  cried  1  am.  Williams,  J.  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
11967  Annual) 

Man  who  didn’t  count.  Glaskin,  G.  M.  (Ag 
’67) 

Man  who  grew  younger.  Charyn,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Man  who  knew  Kennedy.  Bourjally,  V.  (Ap 
’67) 


Man  who  stole  Portugal.  Bloom,  M.  T.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Man  with  the  chocolate  egg.  Noone,  .1.  (N  ’67) 
Man  with  the  talents.  Jones,  S.  (1967  Annual) 


Management 

March,  J.  G.,  ed.  Handbook  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stotland,  E.  Life  and  death  of  a  mental  hos¬ 
pital.  (My  ’67) 

Managerial  power  and  Soviet  politics.  Azrael, 
J.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Managerial  revolution  in  higher  education. 
Rourke.  F,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Managers,  employees,  organizations.  Stogdill, 
R.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Manchester,  William 
Corry,  J.  Manchester  affair.  (N  ’67) 
Manchester  affair.  Corry,  J.  (N  ’67) 

Mandate  for  white  Christians.  Haselden,  K. 
(O  ’67) 

Manhattan  mission.  Marie  Lucita,  Sister.  (Ag 
’67) 


Manhattan  Opera  Company,  New  York 
Cone,  J.  F.  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan 
opera  company.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Manhattan  project.  Groueff,  S.  (My  ’67) 
Manila  rope.  Meri,  V.  (D  ’67) 

Manners  and  customs 

Baldwin,  G.  C.  Strange  peoples  and  stranger 
customs.  (O  ’67) 

Manners  and  morals  in  the  age  of  optimism. 

1848-1914.  Laver.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal 
Newsome,  D.  Wilberforces  and  Henry  Man¬ 
ning.  (My  ’67) 

Manor.  Singer,  I.  B.  (D  ’67) 


Manors 

Du  Boulay,  F.  R.  H.  Lordship  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  (Ag  ’67) 

Manpower  and  the  growth  of  producer  servf- 
ices.  Greenfield,  H.  I.  (O  ’67) 

Manpower  planning  in  a  free  society.  Lester. 
R.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Manpower  policies  for  yovith.  Cohen,  E.  E.,  ed. 
(Je  ’67) 


Man’s  changing  mask.  Walcutt,  C.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Man’s  place  in  the  dybosphere.  Landers,  R.  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Man’s  search  for  himself.  Scheffczyk,  L.  (My 
’67) 


Mantle,  Mickey  Charles 
Mantle,  M.  Education  of  a  baseball  player. 
(N  ’67) 


Manton,  John 

Neal,  W.  K.  Mantons:  gunmakers.  (O  ’67) 

Manton,  Joseph 

Neal.  W.  K.  Mantons:  gunmakers.  (O  ’67) 

Ma,ntons:  gunmakers.  Neal,  W.  K.  (O  ’67) 
Manuscripts 

Bordln,  R.  B.  Modern  manuscript  library. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Many  faces  of  primitive  art.  Fraser,  D.  (Je  ’67) 
Many  hues  of  English.  Pel,  M.  (D  ’67) 
Many  human  senses,  Froman,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Many  worlds  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Terzian.  J.  P. 

(Ap  ’67) 

Mao,  Tse-tung 

Barnett.  A.  D.  China  after  Mao.  (Ag  ’67) 
Lowe,  D.  M.  Function  of  “China”  in  Marx. 

Lenin,  and  Mao.  (My  ’67) 

Rue.  J.  E.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  opposition.  1927- 
1935.  (Mv  ’67) 

Schram.  S.  Mao  Tse-tung.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mao  Tse-tung  in  opposition.  1927-1935.  Rue. 

J.  E.  (My  ’67) 

Maoris 

Ashton -Warner,  S.  Myself.  (N  ’67) 

Map  drawing 

Juvenile  literature 


Moore,  P.  Exploring  maps.  (D  ’67) 

Mapleson,  James  Henry 
Mapleson.  J.  H.  Mapleson  memoirs.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mapleson  memoirs.  Mapleson.  J.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mans 

Hapgood.  C.  H.  Maps  of  the  ancient  sen 
king.s.  (Mr  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
Moore,  P.  Exploring  maps.  (D  ’67) 
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Maps  of  the  ancient  sea  kings.  Hapgood,  C.  H. 

Marb^^  faun.  Faulkner,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marc  ChagaJl,  posters  and  personality.  Foster, 
J.  K.  (Ap  ’67) 

Marcantonlo.  Vito 

Schaffer,  A.  Vito  Marcantonio,  radical  in 
Congress.  (O  ’67) 

Marcell  Gabriel  . 

Miceli,  V.  P.  Ascent  to  being.  (Mr  67) 
MarceUo  Malpighi  and  the  evolution  of  em¬ 
bryology,  5v.  ,Adehnann  H.  B.  lO  67) 
March  has  horses  ears.  Nye,  R.  (Ag  67) 
March  to  Tunis,  3pts  in  1  [reissue].  Moore- 
head,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marches.  Scully,  J.  (D  67) 

Marcus,  Aurelius.  See  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
Maxcus 

Andrews,  G.,  ed.  Book  of  grass.  (D  67^) 
Hosevear,  J.  Pot;  a  handbook  of  marihuana* 

Solmnon,  D.,  ed.  Marihuana  papers.  (Mr  |67) 
Marihuana  papers.  Solomon,  D.,  ed.  (Mr  67) 

Marijuana.  See  Marihuana  ..  , 

Marina  Cvetaeva,  her  life  and  art.  Karlinsky. 

S.  (My  ’67) 

Marine  animals 

Cromie,  W.  J.  Living  world  of  the  sea.  (Mr 
*  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Waters,  B.  Salt-water  aciuariums.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Marine  painting  „  .  ,  ,  r 

Ballinger,  H.  R.  Painting  sea  and  shore  [new 
edl.  (My  ’67) 

Marine  resources 

Marx,  W.  Frail  ocean.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Juvenile  literature 

Carlisle.  N.  Riches  of  the  sea.  (N  ’67) 

Marlon,  Francis 

Fiction 

Gerson,  N.  B.  Swamp  fox,  Francis  Marion. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Mark  Twain  as  critic.  Krause,  S.  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ,  ^  t 

Mark  Twain:  the  fate  of  humor.  Cox,  J.  M. 

Mark^^wain’s  letters  to  his  publishers,  1867- 
1894.  Twain,  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Mark  Twain’s  satires  &  burlesques.  Twain,  M. 
(Je  '67) 

Mark  Twain’s  Which  was  the  dream?  Twain,  M. 
(Je  ’67) 

Market-planned  economy  of  Yugoslavia.  Pejo- 
vich,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Market  square.  Bead,  Miss.  (Ag  ’67) 

Markham,  Edwin  v.. 

Filler,  L.  Unknown  Edwin  Markham:  his 
mystery  and  its  signiflcance.  (Je  ’67) 
Markievicz,  Constance  Georgina  (Gore- Booth) 
Countess  de 

Marreco,  A.  Rebel  countess.  (D  67) 
Marlborough,  Sarah  (Jennings)  Churchill, 
Duchess  of 

Green,  D.  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  (D 
’67) 

''^Ichoonmaker,  W.  J.  World  of  the  woodchuck. 
(My  ’67) 

Marriage  ,  ,  „ 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Cohen,  A.  Arab  border-villages  in  Israel. 

Dabney,  R.  H.  Love  and  property  in  the 
novels  of  Dickens.  (D  ’67)  .  ,  , 

Greenfield,  S.  M.  English  rustics  in  black 
skin.  (N  ’67) 

Schillebeeckx,  E.  Marriage:  human  reality 
and  saving  mystery,  2v  in  1.  (Mr  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Aldoiis,  J.  International  bibliography  of  re¬ 
search  in  marriage  and  the  family,  1900- 
1964.  (Ag  ’67) 

Marriage  and  family  among  Negroes.  Bernard, 
J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marriage  customs  and  rites 
Felton,  M.  Child  widow’s  story.  (My  ’67) 
Marriage:  human  reality  and  saving  mystery, 
2v  in  1.  .Schillebeeckx,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marriage:  secular  reality  and  saving  mystery. 
Eng  title  of:  Marriage:  human  reality  and 
saving  mystery.  Schillebeeckx,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Married  women  in  the  labor  force.  Cain,  G.  Q. 
(D  ’67) 


Marsh  king.  Hodges,  C.  W.  (Ag  ri 

Marshal  Deodoro  anfi  the  fmi  ot  Doiii  Pedro  11. 
Simmons,  C.  W.  (Ja  08)  (1967  Annual) 

Marshall,  George  Catlett  r./ 

Bemis,  S.  F.,  ed.  American  sectaries  of 
state  and  their  diplomacy,  vl6.  (Mr  67) 
Pogue,  F.  C.  George  C.  Marshall,  2v.  (Mr  ’67) 
Marsh's  dinosaurs.  Ostrom, 

Marti  on  the  U.S.A.  Marti,  J.  (Mr  67) 

Martin,  Victoria  (Claflin)  Wocdhuil 
Johnston,  J.  Mrs  Satan.  (Je  ’67) 

Marberry,  M.  M.  Vicky.  (Je  67) 

Martin  Gardner’s  New  mathematic^  diversions 
from  Scientific  American.  Gardner,  M. 
(N  ’67) 

Martov,  fulii  Osipovich. 

Getzler,  I.  Martov.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 
Martyred  Presidents  and  their  successors.  Relly, 
F.  K.-  IJa  '68)  (1967  Annual) 

Marvell,  Andrew  ....  ,  •  ,  /a„ 

Toliver,  H.  E.  Marvells  ironic  vision.  (Ag 
*67) 

Marvell’s  ironic  vision.  Toliver,  H.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Marx,  Groucho 

Marx,  G.  Groucho  letters.  (Je  67) 

Marx,  Karl  ,  ,  „ 

Gottheil,  F.  M.  Marx’s  economic  predictions. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Lowe,  D.  M.  Function  of  “China”  in  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Mao.  (My  ’67)  „ 

Wolfson,  M.  Reappraisal  of  Marxian  eco¬ 
nomics.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Marx,  Engels,  and  the  poets.  Demetz,  P.  (S 
’67) 

Marxism.  See  Communism:  Socialism 
Marxism  and  alienation.  Aptheker,  H.,  ed,  (S 
^67) 

Marxism  in  modem  France.  Lichtheim,  G.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Marx’s  economic  predictions.  GotUieil,  F.  M. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Mary  and  Vincent  Price  present  a  national 
treasury  of  cookery,  5v.  Price,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mary  Meade’s  modem  homemaker  cookbook. 

Church,  R.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mary  Stuart,  Queers  ot  Scots  ^  ^ 

Edwards.  F.  Dangerous  queen.  (S  67) 
Thomson,  G.  M.  Crime  of  Mary  StuarL  (D 
’67) 

Maryland  University 

Callcott,  G  H.  History  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  (Mr  ’67) 

"'^Yadm,  Y.'^^Masada.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Masculine  mystique.  Llp»yte,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Masefield,  John 

Masefield,  J.  Grace  before  ploughing.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mask  of  Asia.  FarweU,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mask  of  Jove.  Barr,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mass  entertainment.  Mendelsohn,  H.  (N  ’67) 
Massachusetts 

Constitutional  history 

Handlin,  O.,  ed.  Popular  sources  of  politi¬ 
cal  authority.  (My  ’67) 

History 

Langdon.  G.  D.  Pilgrim  colony.  (S  ’67) 
Kutman,  D.  B.  Husbandmen  of  Plymouth. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Politics  and  government 
Bedford.  H.  F  Socialism  and  the  workers  in 
Massachusetts,  1886-1912.  (Je  ’67) 

Blodgett,  G.  Gentle  reformers:  Massachusetts 
Democrats  in  the  Cleveland  era.  (Mr  ’67) 
Handlin,  O..  ed.  Popular  sources  of  political 
authority.  (My  ’67) 

Massachusetts.  State  Hospital,  Worcester 
Grob,  G.  N.  State  and  the  mentally  HI. 
(Je  ’67) 

Tb©  IVI38SCS 

O’Neill,  W.  L.,  ed,.  Echoes  of  revolt:  The 
Masses.  1911-1917.  (Mr  ’67) 

Master  and  Margarita:  tr.  from  the  Russian  by 
Mirra  Ginsburg.  Bulgakov,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 


Master  and  Margarita;  tr.  from  the  Russian  by 
Mic’nael  Glenny.  Bulgakov,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Master  of  precision.  Leland,  O.  M.  (My  ’67) 
Master  of  the  playing  cards 
Lehmann-Haupt,  H.  Gutenberg  and  the 
master  of  the  playing  cards.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mastemieces  of  sculpture.  Koepf,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Masters’  book  of  Ikebana.  Richie.  D..  ed.  (My 

Masters  of  music,  Samachson,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Materials 

Sn^der.^^G.  H.  Stockpiling  strategic  materials. 

Mathematic^  practitioners  of  Hanoverian  Eng¬ 
land,  1714-1840.  Taylor,  E.  G.  hT  (S  ’67) 
Mathematical  recreations 
^  matics  ^  recreational  mathe- 

^Yems^^(b^’67f^’  Puzzles  &  curious  prob- 

^■’^artin  Gardner’s  New  mathe- 
matic^  diversions  from  Scientific  Amerl- 

flexagons.  (Mr  ’67) 

J-  S-  Mathematics  on  vacation.  (S 

Juvenile  iiterature 

^^Ap^'eT)  pleasure  and  leisure. 

J-  S-  Pun  with  the  new  math.  (Mr 

4  and  the  shape  of 
four.  Eng  titie  of:  This  is  4:  the  idea  of  a 
.Puiuber.  RazzeU,  A.  G.  (Ag  ’67) 
MathemaGcal  topics,  bk4.  Eng  title  of:  Pro-- 
babihty:  the  science  of  chance.  Razzell, 

A.  Ijr.  (Ag  07) 

Mathematicians 

®'  Rs-,^?'^5™^tlcal  practitioners 
of  Hanoverian  England,  1714-1840.  (S  ’67) 
Mathematics 

Berkeley,  E.  C.  Guicie  to  mathematics  for  the 
intelligent  nonmathematician.  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Taylor.  E.  G.  R.  Mathematical  practitioners 
of  Hanoverian  England.  1714-1840.  (S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Barr,  D  i^tlmietic  for  bUly  goats.  (Mr  ’67) 

th®  P®w  math.  (Mr 

Ot) 

Philosophy 

To  A  ^y®S’®  to  Gddel. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Study  and  teaching 

HusSn,  T..  ed  International  study  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  mathematics,  2v.  (S  ’67) 
Mathematics,  Medieval 

Oresrae,  N.  Da  proportionibus  proportlonum; 
•A/r  pauca  respicientes.  (My  ’67) 

Mathematics  in  the  social  science.  Stone.  R. 
(Ag  67) 

Mathematics  on  vacation.  Madachy,  J.  S.  (S  ’67) 
Mattel,  Enrico 

Ppppl^el-.P-  H.  Mattel;  oil  and  power  politics. 
(Ap  67) 

Mattel:  oil  and  power  politics.  Prankel,  P.  H. 

(Ap  67) 

Matter 

Amaldl,  G.  Nature  of  matter.  (Ap  ’67) 
We^inghouse  electric  corporation.  Research 
•aboratones.  Seven  states  of  matter.  (My 
(My  67) 

Matter  of  conscience.  Hoyt.  E.  P.  (My  ’67) 
Matter  of  love  and  death.  Wells,  ’T.  (Mr  ’67) 
Matter  of  miracles.  Fenton,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Matterhorn 

Rfibuffat,  G.  Men  and  the  Matterhorn.  (O  ’67) 
Matters  of  felony.  Weiner.  M  (Je  ’67) 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Buck,  P  S 
(Ag  ’67) 

Mau  Mau 

R(>sberg,  C..  G.  Myth  of  “Mau  Mau”;  na¬ 
tionalism  in  Kenya.  (My  ’67) 

Mau  Mau  from  within.  Barnett,  D.  L.  (My  ’67) 
Mauritius 

Benedict,  B.  Mauritius.  (Je  ’67) 

Ingrams,  H.  Arabia  and  the  isles  [3d  ed  enl]. 
(My  ’67) 

May  we  borrow  your  husband?  Greene,  G. 

1 J  ©  O  i  / 

Maya.  Coe.  M.  D.  (My  ’67) 

Mayas 

Antiquities 

Coe.  M.  D.  Maya.  (My  ’67) 

Palenque.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Thornpson.  J.  E.  S.  Rise  and  faU  of  Maya 
civilization  [2d  ed  enl].  (Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Beals,  C.  Land  of  the  Mayas.  (My  ’67) 

Sutton,  A.  Among  the  Maya  ruins.  (Ag  ’67) 
Maybe.  Blechman.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mayfair,  England 

Description 
Colby,  R,  MayTalr.  (S  ’67) 


Mayfair.  Colby,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Ranging  city.  Lavine,  D  (Je  ’67) 
Mayor’s  game.  Talbot,  A.  R.  (Je  ’67)  ' 

Mazarin,  Hortense  (Mancini)  de  La  Porte, 
duchess  de 

Chapman,  H.  W.  Privileged  persons.  (Je  ’67) 
^  ?A^®67f"^  Roche  of  Jalna.  Hambleton,  R. 

Mbiindu  (Bantu  tribe) 

conflict  in  Angola. 

Mead  and  wine.  Zafiropulo,  J.  (My  ’67) 
^®%ile^.°Bourt^^^^^^  otter  J  Icelandic  folk 

f^•68)^lf67'S^^^il)^^"■•  ^^®Clintock.  R.  (Ja 
Meaning  of  pa.storal  care.  Wise,  C.  A.  (O  ’67) 
sloitfism.  Edelstein.  L.  (Mr  '67) 
(ieath  of  God.  Murchland,  B., 

T\/r 

^^BennetL  j!"w."7je  ’67)  entertainment. 

^®®'Sttrci.  ix'^ttir  ^67)  ^nd  results. 

^®^Wooney.‘ H^®R*ttIr 

^^°vert°M  ^Sf^’fD^^eT)  1830-1910.  Cal- 

Mechanical  engineering 

1c1!18.3“i916.Td  engineer  in  Amer- 

Medal  of  Honor 

Juvenile  Iiterature 

^®,|^)1’  H-  Negro  medal  of  honor  men.  (My 

Hammond  [new  per- 
’67)  ®oJ'  Hammond  incorporated.  (Mr 

Medical  aid  and  otter  poems.  Jones,  D  (D  ’67) 
Medical  care 

""c?iSls'^-(lfG7  ASf)“  "^“^P'tal 

Medical  car^  Prepaid 

MacColl,  W.  A.  Group  practice  &  prepay¬ 
ment  of  medical  care.  (O  ’67)  Prepay 

Medical  ethics 
Healers.  (My  ’67) 

Medical  innovation.  Coleman,  J.  S.  (N  ’67) 
Medical  Jurisprudence 

death  delights.  (N  ’67) 

(^  Jg,^pychoanalysis.  psychiatry,  and  law. 

Medical  murderer.  Furneaux,  R.  (My  ’67) 

In. modern  England:  the  im- 
Stevens  K^fjf medicine. 
Medical  technology 

Coleman,  J.  S.  Medical  innovation.  (N  ’67) 
Medicine 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  health  and 
economics.  (1967  Annual) 

^  ^edlcal  practice  in  modern  Eng- 

t?iedicine  (Je^^67)  ®P®®lalization  &  state 

^^16S9)^.^?My^’6'n*^'  Sydenham  (1624- 

History 

-^ekerknecht,  E..  H.  History  and  geography 

Huang^®TI*”,?Ai'  ^niportant  disea.ses.  (Mr  ^67^ 
Muang  T1  nei  ching  su  w6n.  Huang  T1  nel 
yio.  yellow  Emperor’s  classic 
T  TA’tfrn^,  medicine  [new  ed],  (O  ’67) 

Lee,  R.  V.  Physician.  (D  ’67) 

^^67°°^’  Medicine  in  America,  (Mr 

Practice 

Innovation.  (N  ’67) 
Study  and  teaching 

Knowles,  J.  H.,  ed.  Teaching  hospital.  (Je  ’67) 
Medicine,  Popular 

Dictionaries 

Hyman,  H.  T.  Complete  home  medical  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  (Ap  ’67)  meuicai  en- 

Mediclne,  State 

Hl,eM.  M.  G.  Soviet  socialized  medicine.  (O 

Medicine  as  a  profession 
Berger.  J  Fortunate  man.  (S  ’67) 

Lee,  R.  V.  Physician.  (D  ’67) 

Medicine  in  America.  Shi-yock,  R.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

^^*^(1967  Ufnua^l)  GiUham,  C.  E. 

Medieval  city  state.  Clarke,  M.  V.  (D  ’67) 
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Medieval  foundation.  Eng  title  ,  of :  fhe 
Medieval  foundation  of  England.  Bryant, 
A  ( S  *  67 ) 

Medieval  foundation  of  England.  Bryant.  A. 

1 S  *  67 ) 

Medieval  literature  of  Western  Europe.  Fisher. 
J.  H.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Meditations  ,  ^ 

Boyd,  M.  Free  to  live,  free  to  die.  (My  67 
Medium  is  the  massage.  McEuhan.  M.  (Mr  67) 
Meeting  by  the  river.  Isherwood.  C.  (Je  67) 
Meganiurder.  Burns,  E.  L.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Melville,  Herman 

Sealts,  M.  M.  Melville’s  reading.  (N  ’67) 
Moby  Dick 

Guetti,  J.  Limits  of  metaphor.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Amiual) 

Melville's  reading.  Sealts,  M.  .M.  (N  ’67) 
Memoir  of  John  Durang,  American  actor,  1785- 
1816.  Durang,  J.  (N  ’67) 

Memoirs.  Malraux.  C.  (S  ’67) 

Memoirs,  1945-53.  Adenauer.  K.  (Ag  67)  (1966 

Annual)  _  „  „ 

Memoirs,  1926-1950.  Eennan,  G.  F.  (D  67) 
Memoirs  of  a  revolutionary.  Broido.  E.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  .  . 

Memoirs  of  an  interpreter.  Buse,  A.  H.  (D  (5^7) 
Memoirs  of  General  Makriyannis.  1797-1864. 

Makrlyannis.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Memories,  1898-1939.  Bowra,  C.  M.  (D  67) 

Memory  ,,, 

Yates.  F.  A.  Art  of  memory.  (Mr  ’67) 

Men  and  moments.  Taylor,  H.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Men  and  pandas.  Morris,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Men  and  the  Matterhorn.  Rdbuffat,  G.  (O  ’67) 
Men  at  work.  Tracy,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Men  in  good  measure.  Bradley,  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
Men.  machines  and  history  [rev  &  enl  ed). 
Lllley,  S.  (My  ’67) 

Men,  machines,  and  modem  times.  Morison. 
E.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Men,  money  and  oil.  Fanning,  L.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Men  near  the  top.  Corson,  J.  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Men  of  the  Pentagon.  Borklund,  C.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Menasha,  Wisconsin 

Smith,  A.  E.  Millstone  and  saw.  (D  ’67) 
Mental  deficiency.  See  Mentally  handicapped 

Mental  healing  , 

Hutton,  J.  B.  Healing  hands.  (Je  67) 

Mental  health  .  ^  > 

Klein.  W.  H.  Promoting  mental  health  of 
older  people  through  group  methods.  (Mr 
’67) 

Kornhauser,  A.  Mental  health  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker:  a  Detroit  study.  (Ag  ’67) 
Menninger,  W.  C.  Psychiatrist  for  a  troubled 
world.  (Je  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Davis,  J.  A.  Education  for  positive  mental 
health.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mental  health  of  the  industrial  worker:  a 
Detroit  study.  Kornhauser.  A.  (Ag  67) 
Mental  hygiene.  See  Mental  health 
Mental  illness  „ 

Knickerbocker,  C.  H.  Hide-and-seek.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  .  ,  . 

Parker,  S.  Mental  illness  m  the  urban  Negro 
community.  (Mr  ’67)  ^  , 

Scheff,  T.  J.  Being  mentally  ill:  a  sociological 
theory.  (S  ’67) 

Mental  Illness  in  the  urban  Negro  community. 

Parker.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mentally  handicapped  .  ,  ^ 

Hunt,  N.  World  of  Nigel  Hunt.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual)  ,  „  ,,  ,  .  , 

Jordan,  T.  E.,  ed.  Perspectives  in  mental  re¬ 
tardation.  (My  ’67) 

Mentally  HI 

Care  and  treatment 

Rubenstein,  R.  Sharing  of  power  in  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  hospital.  (O  ’67)  . 

Stotland,  E.  Life  and  death  of  a  mental  hos¬ 
pital.  (My  ’67) 

Mercedes  automobile  „  ,, 

Jellinek-Mercddbs,  E.  My  father  Mr  Mer- 
oddfes.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mercersburg  theology.  Nichols,  J.  H.,  ed.  (Ag 
’67) 

Merely  players.  Wagenknecht.  E.  (O  ’67) 
Mergers,  Industrial.  See  Trusts,  Industrial 

Merleau-Ponty,  Maurice  ^  ^  , 

Langan.  T.  Merleau-Ponty’s  critique  of 
reason.  (Ag  ’67) 

Merleau-Ponty’s  critique  of  reason.  Langan,  T. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Mesopotamia 

Civilization 

Juvenile  literature 

Gregor.  A.  S.  Plow  the  world’s  first  cities 
began.  (S  ’67) 

Mesopotamian  campaign,  1914-1918.  See  Euro¬ 
pean  War.  1914-1918 — Campaigns  and  battles 
— Turkey  and  the  Near  East 
Message  from  the  interior.  Evans,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Messages  and  papers  of  Jefferson 

the  Confederacy,  2v  [new  edl.  Richardson, 
J.  D..  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Metanoia.  Richter,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Metaphor  and  meaning.  Embler,  W.  (Mr  *67) 

Metaphysics  ^  r,  ■  .t-, 

Aristotle.  Aristotle  s  metaphysics.  (D  6'?) 

Metaphysics  of  Descartes.  Beck,  L.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Meteorology  ,,  , 

International  conference  on  the  earth  sci¬ 
ences,  1964.  Advances  in  earth  science. 
(1967  Annual)  .  „ 

Lamb,  H.  H.  Changing  climate.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Method  and  theory  of  ethnology.  Radin,  P.  (Ag 
’67) 

Methodist  observer  at  Vatican  II.  Cutler.  A. 

C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Methuen,  John  _  -  t,  *  i  icm 

Francis,  A.  D.  Methuens  and  Portugal,  1691- 
1708.  (Ag  ’67) 

Methuen,  Sir  Paul  j 

Francis,  A.  D.  Methuens  and  Portugal.  1691- 
1708.  (Ag  ’67) 

Methuens  and  Portugal,  1691-1708.  Francis.  A. 

D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Metropolitan  areas  ^  -j. 

Bailey  A  Through  the  great  city.  (O  67) 
Hall.  P.  World  cities.  (D  ’67) 

Le  Corbusier.  Radiant  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual). 

Metropolitan  government 
Hawkins,  B.  W.  Nashville  metro.  (My  67) 
Metropolitan  opera.  1883-1966  [4th  ed].  Kolodln, 
I.  (Mr  ’67) 

Metropolitan  parking  structures.  Klose.  D.  (Mr 
’67) 

Metropolitan  public  library  plannir^'  tlnough- 
out  the  world.  Campbell.  H.  C.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Metropolitan  tran.sportation  politics  and  the 
New  York  Region.  Doig,  J.  W.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mexican  fiction 

History  and  criticism 

Brushwood,  J.  S  Mexico  in  its  novel.  (,Ie  ’67) 
Mexican  financial  development.  Brothers,  D.  S. 
(Je  ’67) 

Mexican  literature 

Indexes 

Forster.  M.  H.  Index  to  Mexican  literary 
periodicals.  (S  ’67) 

Mexican  Marxist:  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano. 
Millon.  R.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Mexican  War.  1845-1848.  See  U.S. — History — 
War  with  Mexico,  1845-1848 
Mexicans  in  California 

Pitt,  L.  Decline  of  the  Californios.  (Je  ’67) 
Mexicans  in  Texas 

Rubel.  A.  J.  Across  the  tracks.  (Mr  67) 
Mexicans  in  the  Southwest 
Samora,  J.,  ed.  La  raza:  forgotten  Ameri¬ 
cans.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mexico 

Antiquities 

Coe,  M.  D.  Jaguar’s  children:  pre-classic 
Central  Mexico.  (My  ’67) 

Edwards.  E.  Painted  walla  of  Mexico.  (.Te  ’67' 
Soustelle,  J.  Arts  of  ancient  Mexico.  (D  ’67) 

Church  history 

Ricard,  R.  Spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  (Ap 
’67) 

Civilization 

Burland.  C.  A.  Gods  of  Mexico.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ewing.  R.  C.,  ed.  Six  faces  of  Mexico.  (N  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 
Credle.  E.  Mexico.  (N  ’67) 

Spratling.  W.  File  on  Spratling.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Foreign  relations 

United  States 

Hundley,  N.  Dividing  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
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History 

Prescott,  W.  H.  History  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  [abr  edi.  (N  ’67) 

Ricard,  R.  Spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  (Ap 
’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Benson,  N.  L.,  ed.  Mexico  and  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  1810-1822:  eight  essays.  (O  ’67) 

Religion 

Burland,  C.  A.  Gods  of  Mexico.  (Ag  ’67) 
Social  conditions 

Hayner,  N.  S.  New  patterns  in  old  Mexico. 
(O  ’67) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Hayner,  N.  S.  New  patterns  in  old  Mexico. 
(O  ’67) 

Mexico.  Credle,  E.  (N  ’67) 

Mexico  and  the  Spanish  Cortes,  1810-1822:  eight 
essays.  Benson,  N.  L..  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Mexico  in  its  novel.  Brushwood.  J.  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Meyer  Meyer.  Hudson.  H.  (My  ’67) 

Mice 

Crowcroft,  P.  Mice  aU  over.  (Ag  ’67) 


Stories 

Freeman,  D.  Guard  mouse.  (Ag  ’67) 
Lionni,  L.  Frederick.  <0  ’67) 

Titus,  E.  Anatoie  and  the  piano.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mice  all  over.  Crowcroft,  P.  (Ag  ’671 
Michel,  Michel.  Lewis,  R.  (N  ’67) 

Microbes  in  your  life.  Schneider,  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Microbiology 

Juvenile  literature 

Schneider,  L.  Microbes  in  your  life.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Microcosm.  Slater,  P.  E.  (My  ’67) 
Microorganisms 

Brock,  T.  D.  Principles  of  microbial  ecology. 
(S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Payne,  A.  S,  Discoverer  of  the  unseen  world. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Schneider,  L.  Microbes  in  your  life.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Microscope  and  microscopy 
Cosslett,  V.  E.  Modern  microscopy.  (My  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Jacker,  C.  Window  on  the  unknown.  (O  ’67) 
Ludovicl,  D,  J.  Seeing  near  and  seeing  far. 
(O  ’67) 


Middle  Ages 

Brandt,  W.  J.  Shape  of  medieval  history. 
’67) 

Hoyt,  R.  S.,  ed.  Life  and  thought  in 
early  middle  ages.  (S  ’67) 


(My 

the 


History 

Cambridge  medieval  history,  v4,  pt  2  [2d  ed]. 
(D  ’67) 


Military  art  and  science 
Beaver,  D.  R.  Newton  D.  Baker  and  the 
American  war  effort,  1917-1919.  (Ap  ’67) 
Coggins.  J.  Fighting  man.  (Ap  ’67) 

Heinl,  R,  D.,  comp.  Dictionary  of  military 
and  naval  quotations.  (Ag  ’67) 

Schelling.  T.  C.  Anns  and  influence.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Tompltins,  J.  S.  Weapons  of  World  War  III. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Norman,  A.  V.  B.  History  of  war  and  weap¬ 
ons,  449  to  1660.  (O  ’67) 

Military  assistance 

Hovey,  H.  A.  United  States  military  assis¬ 
tance.  (My  ’67) 

Military  attach^.  Vagts.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Miiitai-y  border  in  Croatia,  1740-1881,  Rothen- 
berg,  G.  E.  (My  ’67) 

Military  history 
Bell.  J.  B.  Besieged.  (Ap  ’67) 

Laffin,  J.  Links  of  leadership.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Dictionaries 

Eggenberger,  D.  Dictionary  of  battles.  (Ja 
’6^8)  (1967  Annual) 

Military  music 


Juvenile  literature 

Hurd,  M.  Soldiers’  songs  and  marches.  (Mr 
’67) 

Military  policy 

Knorr,  K.  On  the  uses  of  militaiy  power  in  the 
nuclear  age.  (My  ’67) 

McClintock,  R.  Meaning  of  limited  war.  (Ja 
’68)  (1961  Annua) ) 

Smith,  B.  L.  R.  Rand  corporation.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Vagts,  A.  Militaiy  attach^.  (N  ’67) 

Military  service,  Compulsory 

Chapman.  B.  IC  Wrong  man  in  uniform.  (Ap 
’67) 

Sanders,  J.  Draft  and  the  Vietnam  war.  (Ap 
’67) 

Walton,  G.  Let’s  end  the  draft  mess.  (A.g  ’67) 
Military  strategy:  a  generai  theory  of  power 
control.  Wylie,  J.  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
M  ilkweed 

Juvenile  literature 


Selsam,  M.  E.  Milkweed.  (D  ’67) 

Milkweed.  Selsam,  M.  E.  (D  ’67) 

Miller,  Henry 

Gordon,  W.  A.  Mind  and  art  of  Henry  Miller. 
(D  ’67) 

Million  dollar  gate.  Kearns,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Millstone  and  saw.  Smith,  A.  E.  (D  ’67) 

Milton,  John 

Juvenile  literature 


Fuller,  E.  John  Milton,  (O  ’67) 


Paradise  lost 

Samuel,  I.  Dante  and  MDton:  the  Commedla 
and  Paradise  lost.  (D  ’67) 


Sonnets 


Juvenile  literature 

Williams,  J.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Mr 
’67) 

Middle-class  Negro  in  the  white  man’s  world. 

Ginzberg,  E.  (D  ’67) 

IVIiclcii@  classes 

Glnzberg,  E.  Middle-class  Negro  in  the  white 
man’s  world.  (D  ’67) 

Morazd.  C.  Triumph  of  the  middle  clas.ses. 
(O  ’67) 

Middle  years  of  Paul  Keres;  v2  of  Grandmaster 
of  chess.  Keres,  P.  (Ap  ’67) 

Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of 

Prestwich,  M.  Cranfleld:  politics  and  profits 
under  the  early  Stuarts,  (D  ’67) 

Midnight  hag.  Fleming,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Midway,  Battle  of,  1942 
Frank,  P.  Rendezvous  at  Midway.  (S  ’67) 
Lord.  W.  Incredible  victory,  (O  ’67) 

Smith,  W.  W.  Midway,  turning  point  of  the 
Pa.ciflc.  (My  ’67) 

Midway,  turning  point  of  the  Pacific.  Smith. 
W.  W.  (My  ’67) 

Midwife  and  the  witch.  Forbes,  T.  R.  (D  ’67) 


Migrati'on,  Internal 

Herrick,  B.  H.  Urban  migration  and  economic 
development  in  Chile.  (Mr  ’67) 

Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Marlas,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mildred  O.  Knopf’s  around  the  world  cookbook. 
Knopf,  M.  <5.  (Mr  ’67) 

Milestones  of  modern  chemistry.  Farber,  E., 
ed.  (Ap  ’67) 


Milton,  J.  Milton’s  sonnets.  (O  ’67) 

Milton’s  sonnets.  Milton,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Milwaukee  metropolitan  area 
Schmandt,  H.  J.  Milwaukee  metropolitan 
study  commission.  (Mr  ’67) 

Milwaukee  metropolitan  study  commission. 

Schmandt,  H.  J.  (Mr  *67) 

Mimic  men.  Naipaul,  V.  S.  (D  ’67) 

Mind:  an  essay  on  human  feeling,  vl.  Ibanger, 
S.  K.  (S  ’67) 

Mind  and  art  of  Hemy  Miller.  Gordon,  W.  A. 
(D  ’67) 

Mind  and  body 

Langer,  S.  K.  Mind:  an  essay  on  human 
feeling,  v  t.  (S  ’67) 

Lowen,  A.  Betrayal  of  the  body.  (O  ’67) 

Mind  and  cosmos.  Colodny.  R.  G.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 
Mind  to  murder.  James,  P.  D.  (.Te  ’67) 

Mineral  recognition.  Vanders.  I.  (S  ’67) 
Mineral  resources.  Flawn,  P.  T.  (N  ’67) 


Mineralogy 

Gallant,  R.  A.  Discovering  rocks  and  min¬ 
erals.  (1967  Annual) 

Rosenfeld,  A.  Inorganic  raw  materials  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  (My  ’67)  * 

Vanders,  I.  Mineral  recognition.  (S  ’67) 
Mines  and  mineral  resources 
Flawn  P.  T.  Mineral  resources.  (N  ’67) 


Nevada 

Elliott,  R.  R.  Nevada’s  twentieth-century 
mining  boom:  Tonopah,  Goldfield.  Ely.  (Ag 
’67) 
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Minnesingers 

Seagrave,  B.  G.  Songs  of  the  Minnesingers. 
(1967  Annual) 

Minorities 

Gross,  F.  World  politics  and  tension  areas. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Samora,  J.,  ed.  Ba  raza;  forgotten  Americans. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Minority  politics  In  the  Punjab.  Nayar,  B.  R. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Minotaur,  Minotaur.  Mathes,  W.  (N  '67) 

Mints 

Taxay,  D.  U.S.  mint  and  coinage.  (Ag  ’67) 
Minutemen  of  the  air.  Glines,  C.  V.  (My  ’67) 
Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  Bowen,  C.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Miracle  hill.  Mitchell,  E.  B.  (N  ’67) 

Miracle  of  the  rose.  Genet,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Miracles.  Lewis,  R.,  comp.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Miranda  the  great.  Estes,  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Mird,  Jodn 

Bonnefoy,  T.  Mir6.  (N  ’67) 

Mirrors 

Wills,  G.  English  looking-glasses.  (Ag  ’67) 
Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  Impressionist  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Sweet,  F.  A.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Miss  Pickthorn  and  Mr  Hare.  Sarton,  M. 
(N  ’67) 

Missile  base  beneath  the  sea.  DiCerto,  J.  J. 
(N  ’67) 

Mission  and  grace.  v3.  Eng  title  of:  Christian 
in  the  market  place.  Rahner,  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mission  to  Cathay.  Polland,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Missionaries 

Drury.  C.  M.,  ed.  First  white  women  over 
the  Rockies,  v3.  (S  ’67) 

Missions 

Neill,  S.  Colonialism  and  Christian  missions. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Communist  countries 

Andrew,  Brother.  God’s  smuggler.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Nigeria 

Ajayi,  J.  F.  A.  Christian  missions  in  Nigeria, 
1841-1891.  (My  ’67) 

Southern  States 

Posey,  W.  B.  Frontier  mission.  (My  ’67) 
Sudan 

Porsberg,  M.  Last  days  of  the  Nile.  (Mr  ’67) 
Syria 

Tibawl,  A.  L.  American  interests  in  Syria, 
1800-1901.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Missions,  Medical 

Turpin,  J.  W.  Vietnam  doctor.  (N  ’67) 
Missions  to  the  Niger.  v2-4.  BovUl,  E.  W.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mississippi 

Economic  conditions 

Brandfon,  R.  L.  Cotton  kingdom  of  the  new 
South.  (N  ’67) 


Race  relations 

Sugarman,  T.  Strangers  at  the  gates.  (Ap 
’67) 

Mississippi  River 

Description  and  travel 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annua) 

Mississippi  Valley 

History 

Caruso.  J.  A.  Mississippi  Valley  frontier. 
(S  ’67) 

Mississippi  Valley  frontier.  Caruso,  J.  A.  (S 
’67) 

Mr  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain.  Kaplan,  J.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mr  Lincoln’s  Washington.  Brooks,  N.  (D  ’67) 
Mr  Tompkins  inside  himself.  Gamow,  G.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mrs  Satan.  Johnston,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Mitchell,  Emerson  Blackhorse 
Mitchell,  E.  B.  Miracle  hill.  (N  ’67) 

Mitchell,  Joseph  Mcdowell 
Rltz.  J.  P.  Despised  poor.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mitchell,  William 

Davis.  B.  Billy  Mitchell  affair.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mixtec  Indians 

History 

Spores,  R.  Mixtec  kings  and  their  people. 
(O  ’67) 


Mixtec  kings  and  their  people.  Spores,  R.  (O 

Modem  American  playw'^rlghts.  Gotxld,  J.  (Mr 
’67) 

Modern  American  political  novel,  1900-1960. 
Blotner,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Modern  American  usage.  FoUett,  W.  (Ag  67) 
(1966  Annual)  .  . 

Modern  architecture  and  expressionism.  Sharp, 
D.  (N  ’67) 

Modem  Belgian  literature,  1830-1960.  Mallinson, 

ModYrn^  bfology.  Ccarlson,  B.  A.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Modern  confessional  novel.  Axthelm,  P.  M.  (O 
*67) 

Modern  dance.  Cohen.  S.  J..  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Modern  economic  growth.  Kuznets.  S.  iS  ’67) 
Modem  Egypt.  Little,  T."  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Modem  English  sculpture.  Hammacher,  A.  M. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Modern  French  culinary  art.  Pellaprat,  H.-P. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Modern  genetics.  Papazian,  H.  P.  (S  ’67) 
Modern  German  literature.  Hatfield,  H.  (D  ’67) 
Modern  Hebrew  poetrJ^  Mintz,  R.  F.,  ed.  &  tr. 
(N  ’67) 

Modern  history  of  Ceylon.  Ludowyk,  E.  F.  C. 
(My  ’67) 

Modern  history  of  China.  McAleavy,  H.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Modern  history  of  Peru.  Pike,  F.  B.  (D  ’67) 
Modem  homemaker  cookbook,  Mary  Meade’s. 
Church.  R.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Modem  international  negotiation.  Lall,  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Modem  Japanese  leadership.  Silberman.  B.  S. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Modern  Japanese  painting.  Miyagawa.  T.  (N 
’67) 

Modem  manuscript  library.  Bordin,  R.  B.  (Ag 
'67) 

Modern  metropolis.  Blumenfeld,  H.  (S  ’67) 
Modern  microscopy.  Cosslett,  V.  B.  (My  ’67) 
Modern  Norwegian  literature,  1860-1918.  Downs, 
B.  W.  (My  ’67) 

Modern  occasions.  Rahv.  P.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Modern  Persian  prose  literature.  Kamshad,  H. 
(My  ’67) 

Modern  poetry:  v  1  of  ’The  Expllcator  cyclo¬ 
pedia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Modern  priest  looks  at  his  outdated  church. 
Kavanaugh,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Modern  puppetry.  Philpott,  A.  R.  (D  ’67) 
Modern  Russian  poetry.  Markov,  V.,  ed.  (Ag 
’67) 

Modern  ti-agedy.  Williams,  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Modernism  (Art) 

Lippard,  L.  R.  Pop  art.  (My  ’67) 

Rhelms,  M.  Flowering  of  art  nouveau.  (Ap 
’67) 

Tomkins,  C.  World  of  Marcel  Duchamp, 
1887-.  (1967  Annual) 

Modernization.  Weiner,  M.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Modernization  and  the  structure  of  societies. 

Levy,  M.  J.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Modernization:  protest  and  change.  Eisenstadt, 
S.  N.  (D  ’67) 

Modes  of  reproduction  in  Ashes.  Ereder,  C.  M. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Modigliani,  Amedeo 
Sichel,  P.  Modigliani.  (My  ’67) 

Module,  proportion,  symmetry,  rhythm.  Kepes. 
G.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Module,  symmetry,  proportion.  Eng  title  of: 
Module,  proportion,  symmetry,  rhythm. 
Kepes,  G.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Mogo’s  Aute.  Van  Stockum,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Molecular  biology 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York.  Laboratory  of 
quantitative  biology.  Phage  and  the  origins 
of  molecular  biology.  (My  ’67) 

Crick,  F.  Of  molecules  and  men.  (My  ’67) 
Kendrew,  J.  C.  Thread  of  life.  (Je  ’67) 
Moment  in  the  sun.  Rlenow,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mommy,  buy  me  a  China  doll.  Zemach,  H.  (Mr 
’67) 

Momsen,  Charles  Bowers 
Maas,  P.  Rescuer.  (D  ’67) 

Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and  the  ladies  of 
Paris.  Lopez.  C.  A.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Monastery  and  cathedral  in  France.  Stoddard, 
W.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Monasticism  and  religious  orders 
Knowles,  D.  Prom  .Pachomius  to  Ignatius. 
(My  ’67) 

Religious  orders  in  the  modem  world.  (Mr 
’67) 

Woodward,  G.  W.  O.  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  (S  ’67) 

Monet,  Claude 

Cogniat,  R.  Monet  and  his  world.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Mount,  C.  M.  Monet.  (S  ’67) 
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Monet.  Mount,  C.  M.  (S  ’67) 

his  world.  Cognlat,  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Money 

Brandon,  H.  In  the  red.  (Ap  ’67) 

Money  isn’t  everything-.  Gay,  K.  -tD  ’67) 

Mongolia  (Mongolian  People’s  Republic) 

Description  and  travel 

Micheli,  S.  Mongolia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
History 

Murphy,  G.  G.  S.  Soviet  Mongolia.  (S  ’67) 
Mongolia.  Micheli,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Mongols 

History 

Grousset,  R.  Conqueror  of  the  world.  (S  ’67) 

Heissig,  W.  Lost  civilization.  (S  ’67) 
Monk,  Samuel  Holt 

Anderson,  H.,  ed.  Studies  in  criticism  and 
aesthetics.  1660-1800.  (D  ’67) 

Monkey,  JAe  lion,  and  the  snake.  Werth,  K. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Monkeys 

Juvenile  literature 

Berrill  J.  Wonders  of  the  monkey  world, 
it)  67 ) 

Monopolies 

Mead,  W.  J.  Competition  and  oligopsony  in 
the  Douglas  fir  lumber  industry.  (D  ’67) 
Monro,  Harold  Edward 

Grant,  J.  Harold  Monro  and  the  Poetry  book¬ 
shop.  (S  ’67) 

Monroe  doctrine 

Merk,  _F.  Monroe  doctrine  and  American  ex¬ 
pansionism,  1843-1849.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Monroe  doctrine  and  American  expansionism, 
1843-1849.  Merk,  F.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Monsoon  morning.  Stephens.  I.  (Ag  ’67) 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  (Pienepont)  Wortley 

Montagu,  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  v2.  (Ag  ’67) 

Montagu.  M.  W.  Complete  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montag-u,  v3.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Montajgne,  Michel  Eyquem  de 

Hallie,  P.  P.  Scar  of  Montaigne.  (My  ’67) 
Monteito  college  library  experiment.  Knapp, 
P.  B.  (N  '67) 

Montgomery,  Richard 

Juvenile  literature 

Todd.  A.  L.  Richard  Montgomery.  (N  ’67) 
Monticello,  Virginia 


Juvenile  literature 
Gurney.  G.  Monticello.  (Ap  ’67) 

Montreal 

H  istory 

Jenkins,  K.  Montreal.  (Je  ’67) 

Montreal.  Jenkins.  K.  (Je  ’67) 

Monuments 

Christie,  T.  L.  Antiquities  in  peril.  (Ag  ’67) 
Moon 

Fielder,  G.  Lunar  geology.  (D  ’67) 

Hess,  W.  N.,  ed.  (Mature  of  tlie  lunar  surface. 
.(Mr  ’67) 

King.  H.  C.  World  of  the  moon.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Glines,  C.  V.  .First  book  of  the  moon  (Ag  ’67) 
Slote.  A.  Moon  in  fact  and  fancy.  (O  ’67) 
Moon  and  two  mountains.  Eng  title  of:  Jesus  of 
the  spirits.  McGregor,  P.  (D  '67) 

Moon  eyes.  Poole,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moon,  for  what  do  you  wait?  Tagore.  R.  (Ag 
'67) 

Moon  in  fact  and  fancy.  Slote,  A.  (O  ’67) 
Moon  is  a  hai-sh  mistress.  Heinleln,  R.  A.  (Mr 
’67) 

Moon  man.  Ungerer,  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moon  probes.  See  Lunar  probes 
Moonball.  Williams,  U.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mooney,  Thomas  J. 

Genti*y,  C.  Frame-up.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moonshine  light,  moonshine  bright.  Fox,  W  P 
(D  ’67) 

Moore,  Henry 

Moore,  H.  Henry  Moore  on  sculpture.  (Ag 
’67) 

Moral  issue  in  statecraft.  Thompson,  K.  W. 
IJe  ’67) 

Mor^  1^  i^(Jhristian  social  ethics,  Muelder. 


Moral  philosophy.  See  Ethics 
Morality  of  self-interest.  Olson,  R.  G.  (My  ’67) 
More  lives  than  one.  Flood,  C.  B.  (My  ’67) 
More  recent  writings:  v4  of  Theological  in¬ 
vestigations.  Rahner.  K.  (S  ’67) 

^  game.  Holmes,  A.  L.,  comp.  (D 
67) 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont 

Hoyt,  B.  P.  House  of  Morgan.  (Mr  ’67) 
Morgan  family 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  House  of  Morgan.  (Mr  ’67) 
Morley,  Robert 

Morley,  R.  Robert  Morley;  a  reluctant  auto¬ 
biography.  (Je  ’67) 

Mormon  establishment.  Turner,  W  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Mormons.  Eng  title  of;  Latter-day  saints:  the 
Mormons  yesterday  and  today.  Mullen,  R. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Mormons  and  Mormonism 

Mullen,  R.  Latter-day  saints;  the  Mormons 
yesterday  and  today.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Taylor’  P.  A.  M.  Expectations  westward. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Turner,  W.  Mormon  establishment.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Morning  of  mankind.  SUverberg,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Moroccans  in  Israel 

Weingrod,  A.  Reluctant  pioneers.  (My.  ’67) 
Morocco 

History 

Cohen,  M.  I.  Morocco.  (My  ’67) 

Maxwell,  G.  Lords  of  the  Atlas.  (Mr  ’67) 
Morocco.  Cohen,  M.  I.  (My  ’67) 

Morris.  William 

Henderson.  P.  William  Morris  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Thompson,  P.  Work  of  William  Morris.  (Ag 
67) 


Morris,.  Willie 

Morris,  W.  Nort.h  toward  home.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese 


Juvenile  literature 

Hays,  W.  P.  Samuel  Morse  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age.  (1967  Annual) 

Mosaics 

Goldman,  B.  Sacred  portal.  (Ag  ’67) 
L’Orange,  H.  P.  Mosaics.  (D  ’67) 

Underwood,  P.  A.  Kariye  Djami,  v  1-3.  (Ap 
67) 

Moscow 


Social  life  and  customs 
Rosenfeld.  S.  Return  from  Red  Square.  (S 

67) 

Moscow  University 

View  from  Lenin  hills.  (Ja 

68)  (1967  Annual) 

Moshauim.  See  Agriculture,  Cooperative 
Mosques 

Vogt-Gtiknll,  U.  Living  architecture:  Otto¬ 
man.  (N  ’67) 

Mossy  Trotter.  Taylor,  E.  (N  ’67) 

Most  notorious  victory.  Sellgman,  B.  B.  (Mr 
’67) 


Most  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  Muggeridge,  M. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Most  private  Intrigue.  Rosten,  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Mostly  people.  Nichols.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mother  and  son.  Freyre,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mother  sea.  Fernandez,  D.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Mothers 

Employment 

See  Woman — Employment 

Moths 

Juvenile  literature 

McClung,  R.  M.  Moths  and  butterflies  and 
how  they  live.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moths  and  butterflies  and  how  they  live  Mc¬ 
Clung.  R.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Motion 

Tricker,  R.  A.  R.  Science  of  movement.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Motion,  sound,  and  heat:  v  1  of  Understanding 
physics.  Asimov,  I.  (Ap  ’67) 

Motivated  learning.  Hebron,  M.  E.  (S  ’67) 
Motivation  (Psychology) 

Atkinson.  J.  W.,  ed.  Theory  of  achievement 
motivation,  ije  ’67' 

Hebron,  M.  E.  Motivated  learning.  (S  ’67) 
Motorgrs^^of  the  golden  past  Purdy,  K.  W. 
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Motorcycles 

Thompson,  K.  S.  Hell’s  Angels.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mots  d’heures:  gousses,  rames.  Van  Rooten,  L. 
d’A.,  ed.  (£)  '67) 

Mounds,  towns  and  totems.  Myron,  R.  (My  ’67 
Mount  Athos.  Norwich,  J.  J.  (My  ’67) 

Mount  up.  Davis,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Mountain  arbiters.  Dozier,  E.  P.  (S  ’67) 
Mountain  life 


Southern  States 


Caudill,  R.  My  Appalachia.  (Mr  ’67) 
Eetterman,  J.  Stinking  Creek.  (S  ’67) 
Mountain  men.  Berry,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Mountain  of  gold.  Sung,  B.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Aimual) 


Mountaineering 

Gillman,  P.  Direttissima.  (1967  Annual) 
Rebuffat,  G.  Men  and  the  Matterhorn. 
’67) 


Richard,  C.  Climbing  blind.  (Ap  ’67) 


Mounties.  McDonald,  J  (Ag  ’67) 

Mouthful  of  petals.  Scarf e,  W.  (N  ’67) 
Movie  horses.  Amaral,  A.  (N  ’67) 


(O 


Movie  man.  Thomson,  D.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Movin’  on  up.  Jackson,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moving  picture  industry 

Thomas,  B.  King  Cohn.  (Je  ’67) 

Moving  picture  photography 
Brodbeck,  E.  E.  Handbook  of  basic  motion 
picture  techniques.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moving  picture  plays 

Fellini,  F.  Juliet  of  the  spirits.  (Ap  ’67) 


History  and  criticism 

Simon,  J.  Private  screenings.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Moving  pictures 

Bazin,  A.  What  is  cinema?  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Deschner,  D.  Films  of  W.  C.  Fields.  (Ap 
’67) 

Durgnat.  R.  Films  and  feelings.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Everson,  W.  K.  Films  of  Laurel  &  Hardy. 
(N  ’67) 

Manoogian,  H.  P.  Film-maker’s  art.  (Ap  ’67) 
Rhode,  E.  Tower  of  Babel.  (Je  ’67) 

Rondi,  G.  L.  Italian  cinema  today,  1952-1965. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Thomson,  D.  Movie  man.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Walker,  A.  Celluloid  sacrifice.  (Ag  ’67) 


il  istory 

Clarens,  C.  Illustrated  history  of  the  horror 
films.  (Ag  ’67) 

Production  and  direction 
Taylor,  T.  People  who  make  movies.  (N  ’67) 
Moynihan  report  and  the  politics  of  controversy. 
Ra.inwater,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Mozart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Juvenile  literature 
Spender,  S.  Magic  flute.  (Ag  ’67) 

Iiluezzin  from  the  tower  of  darkness  cries. 

Lister.  R.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Muggeridge,  Malcolm 

Muggeridge,  M.  Most  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Muir,  Edwin 

Hoffman,  D.  Barbarous  knowledge.  (My  ’67) 
Mulata.  Asturias,  M.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Mulatta  and  Mr  Fly.  Eng  title  of:  Mulata.  Astu¬ 
rias,  M.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Mulka,  Robert  Karl  Ludwig 
Naumann,  B.  Ausch-witz.  (My  ’67) 

Mulligan's  pirates.  Stanford,  D.  (My  ’67) 
Multistory  housing  (Mehrgeschossiger  wohn- 
bau).  Schmitt,  K.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Municipal  finance 

Brealc,  G.  F.  Intergovernmental  fiscal  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Municipal  government 


Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  D.  Mayor  and  the  changing  city. 
(Je  ’67) 

Schwartz.  A.  City  and  its  people.  (Ag  ’67) 


Peru 


Moore,  J.  P.  Cabildo  in  Peru  under 
bons.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Munk,  KaJ  Harold  Leininger 
Harcourt,  M.  Portraits  of  destiny. 


the  Bour- 


(O  ’67) 


Mural  painting  and  decoration 
Apted,  M.  R.  Painted  ceilings  of  Scotland, 
1550-1650.  (N  ’67)  . 

Underwood,  P.  A.  Kariye  Djami,  v  1-3.  (Ap 
’67) 

History 

Edwards.  E.  Painted  walls  of  Mexico.  (Je  ’67) 
Murder 

Altman.  J.  Born  to  raise  hell.  (N  '67) 
Frank.  G.  Bostor  strangler.  lAg  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  , 

Furneaux,  R.  Medical  murderer.  (My  ’67) 
Lincoln.  V.  Private  disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden 
by  daylight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sparrow.  G.  Murder  parade.  (Ag  ’67) 

West,  D.  J.  Murder  followed  by  suicide.  (Mr 
’67) 

Murder  fantastical.  Moyes,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Murder  followed  by  suicide.  West,  D.  J.  (Mr 
’67) 

Murder  for  art’s  sake.  Lockridge.  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Murder  in  Canton.  Gulik,  R.  van.  (O  ’67) 
Murder  on  the  31st  floor.  Eng  title  of:  The 
thirty-first  floor.  Wahldd,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Murder  one.  KilgaJlen,  D.  (O  ’67) 

Murder  parade.  Sparrow,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Murder  reflected.  Eng  title  of:  In  a  glass 
darkly.  Caird,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Murderers  among  us.  Wiesenthal.  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Murdoch,  Iris 

Wolfe,  P.  Disciplined  heart:  Iris  Murdoch  and 
her  novels.  (Je  ’67) 

Museum.  Schwartz,  A-  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Museums 

juvenile  literature 

Schwartz.  A.  Museum.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Museums  in  New  York.  McDarrah,  F.  W.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Music 

Analysis,  appreciation 

Bwen,  D.  Complete  book  of  classical  music. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Haggin,  B.  H.  New  listener’s  companion  and 
record  guide.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

LaRue,  J.,  ed.  Aspects  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  music.  (N  ’67) 

Melleis,  W.  Caliban  reborn.  (Je  ’67) 

Ratner,  L.  G.  Music,  the  listener’s  art  [2d 
edl.  (S  ’671 

Rorem,  N.  Music  from  inside  out.  (Je  ’67) 
Wilson,  C.  Chords  and  discords.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

History  and  criticism 

Barford,  P.  Keyboard  music  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
considered  in  relation  to  his  musical 
aesthetic  and  the  rise  of  the  sonata  pidn- 
ciple.  (S  ’67) 

Kmen,  H.  A.  Music  in  New  Orleans.  (S  ’67) 
LaRue.  J.,  ed.  Aspects  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  music.  (N  ’67) 

Mellers.  W.  Caliban  reborn.  (Je  ’67) 

Mitchell,  D.  Language  of  modern  music 
[2d  ed],  (Mr  ’67) 

Newman,  W.  S.  Sonata  hi  the  baroque  era 
[rev  edl.  (S  ’67) 

Salzman,  E.  Twentieth-century  music:  an  in¬ 
troduction.  (O  ’67) 

Schwartz,  E.,  ed.  Contemporary  composers 
on  contemporary  music.  (N  ’67) 
Szabolcsi,  B.  History  of  melody.  (Mr  ’67) 
Yates,  P.  Twentieth  century  music.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Berkowitz,  F.  P.  On  lutes,  recorders  and 

harpsichord.s.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Samachson,  D.  Masters  of  music.  (Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dobrin,  A.  Aaron  Copland.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Philosophy 

Anderson.  W.  D.  Ethos  and  education  in 

Greek  music.  (Ag  ’67) 

Cooper,  M.  Ideas  and  music.  (Ag  ’67) 

Psychology 

Anderson,  W.  D.  Ethos  and  education  in 

Greek  music.  (Ag  ’67) 

Music,  American 

Chase,  G. ,  ed.  American  composer  speaks. 
(S  ’67) 

Daniel,  R.  T.  Anthem  in  New  England  before 
1800.  (My  ’67) 

Historv  rnd  criticism 

Chase,  G.  Ameriv’.i’s  music  [2d  ed  rev].  (Ag 
’67) 

Music,  British 

■St  James’s  palace.  Chapel  royal.  Old  cheque¬ 
book;  or.  Book  of  remembrance  of  the 
Chapel  royal,  from  1561  to  1774  [reprint], 
(1967  Annual) 
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Music,  Greek  and  Roman 

Anderson,  W.  D.  Ethos  and  education  In 
Greek  music.  (Ag  ’67) 

Music,  Popular  (Songs,  etc.) 

Peck,  I.,  ed.  New  sound/yes!  (Ap  ’67) 
Music,  Russian 

History  and  criticism 

Bakst,  J.  Histoi-y  of  Russian -Soviet  music. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Music;  v2  of  Man  through  his  art.  World  con¬ 
federation  of  organizations  of  the  teaching 
profession.  (Mr  ’67) 

Music  and  literature 
Cooper.  M.  Ideas  and  music.  (xVg  ’67) 

Music  from  Inside  out.  Rorem.  N.  (Je  ’67) 

Music  in  art 

World  confederation  of  organizations  of  the 
teaching  profession,  Man  through  his  art. 
v2.  (Mr  ’671 

Music  in  New  Orleans.  Kmen,  H.  A.  (S  ’67) 
Music  libraries 

Redfern.  B.  Organlzin,g  music  in  libraries. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Music,  the  listener’s  art  [2d  ed].  Ratner,  L,.  G. 
(S  ’67) 

Musical  instruments 

Baines,  A.  European  and  American  musical 
instruments.  (Ap  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hofslnde,  R.  Indian  music  makers.  (S  ’67) 
Musicians 

Feather,  L.  Encyclopedia  of  jazz  in  the  six¬ 
ties.  (Ap  ’67)  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Spellm.an,  A.  B.  Four  lives  m  the  bebop 
business.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

(S'ee  also 
Composers 

Dictionaries 

Salnsbury,  J.  S.,  ed.  Dictionary  of  musicians. 
2v  [reprint],  (Ag  ’67) 

Musicians,  American 

Wilson,  J.  S.  Jazz:  the  transition  years,  1940- 
1960.  (My  ’67) 

Musicology  ,  .  ,  „  j 

LaRue,  J.,  ed.  Aspects  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  music.  (N  ’67) 

Musk-ox  .  , 

Matthiessen,  P.  Oomlngmak.  (O  67) 

Muslim  cities  in  the  latter  middle  ages. 
Lapldus,  I.  M.  (S  ’67) 

Muslim  world  on  the  eve  of  Europe’s  expan¬ 
sion.  Saunders.  J.  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Elkholy  A.  A.  Arab  Moslems  in  the  United 
States.  (Je  ’67)  t  j-  v™ 

Husain.  S.  A.  Destiny  of  Indian  Muslims. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Muslims  in  Africa  . 

International  African  seminar  5th,  1964. 
Islam  in  tropical  Africa.  (1967  Annual) 

Muslims  in  Russia  .  r,  •  tt  • 

Bennigsen,  A.  Islam  m  the  Soviet  Union.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Mustang.  Henry,  M.  (Mr  67) 

Mustang,  Nepal 

Description  and  travel 

Peissel,  M.  Mustang-,  the  forbidden  kingdom. 
(S  ’67) 

Mustang,  the  forbidden  kingdom.  Peissel.  M. 

Muted  revolution.  Hangen,  W.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

''^Spears,  E.  Two  men  who  saved  France. 
( *  6T  ^ 

Mutiny  within.  Rieger.  X  (My  ’67) 

My  Appalachia.  Caudill.  R.  (Mr  67' 

My  boy  John  that  went  to  sea.  Marshall.  J.  V. 

(O’  gY ) 

My  brother  Stevie.  Clymer,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

My  brother  Tom.  Aldridge,  J.  (S  67) 

My  childhood.  Pekkanen,  T.  (S  67) 

My  days  with  the  Diesel.  Cummins,  C.  L.  (Ja 

My  father^^I^r  Mercddfes.  Jellinek-Mercdd^s.  B. 

My  home,  sweet  hom^  Guareschl.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
My  kind  of  country  Carmer.  C.  (Mr  67) 

My  Lord  of  Canterbury.  Turton.  G.  (My  67) 
Mv  mother  and  I.  Fisher,  A.  (O  67) 

My  mother  told  me.  Chenevlx  Trench.  C.  (Mr 
*  67^ 

My  own  River  Kwai.  Boulle._  P.  (D  T7) 

My  search  for  absolutes.  Tillich,  P.  (D  67) 

My  secret  life.  2v.  (Ag  ’67) 

My  Spam.  Sawyer.  E-  (Ag  67) 

My  village  in  Japan.  Gidal,  S.  (Ag  67) 


Mycenae 

Mylonas,  G.  E.  Mycenae  and  the  Mycenaean 
age.  (Mr  ’67) 


Antiquities 

Blegen,  C.  W.  Palace  of  Nestor  at  Pylos  in 
Western  Messenia,  v  1,  2pts.  (Je  ’67) 
Mycenae  and  the  Mycenaean  age.  Mylonas.  G. 
B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Myself.  Ashton-Warner,  S,  (N  ’67) 


Mysteries  and  miracle-plays 
Kolve,  V.  A.  Play  called  Corpus  Chrlstl. 


(Je 


Mysterious  Hexagons.  Jones.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Mystery  of  existence.  Munltz,  M,  K.  (Mr  ’67) 


Mysticism 

Merton,  T.  Mystics  and  Zen  masters.  (Ag  ’67) 
Serrano,  M.  C.  G.  Jung  and  Hermann  Hes.se. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Mystics  and  Zen  masters.  Merton,  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Myth  and  legend  of  ancient  Israel,  3v.  Rappo¬ 
port,  A.  S.  (Je  ’67) 

Myth  and  literature.  Vickery,  J.  B.,  ed.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Myth  and  reality  of  our  urban  problems. 
Vernon,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 


Myth  in  literature 

Vickery,  J.  B.,  ed.  Myth  and  literature. 
(1966,  1967  Annua,l) 

Myth  of  “Mau  Mau”:  nationalism  in  Kenya. 

Rosberg,  C.  G.  (Mv  ’67) 

Myth  of  the  machine.  Mumford,  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Mythmakers.  Barnard,  M.  (Je  ’67) 


Mythology 

Barnard,  M.  Mythmakers.  (Je  ’67) 

Dudley,  G.  Recovery  of  Christian  myth.  (D 


Hoffman,  D.  Barbarous  knowledge.  (My  ’67) 
Jacobs.  M.,  comp.  Anthropologist  looks  at 
myth.  (My  ’67) 

Littleton,  C.  S.  New  comparative  mythology. 
(D  ’67) 


Mythology,  Babylonian 


Juvenile  literature 

Bryson,  B.  Gilgamesh.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Feagles,  A.  He  who  saw  everything.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Mythology,  Greek 

Otto,  W.  F.  Dionysus;  myth  and  cult.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Witting,  A.  Treasury  of  Greek  mythology. 
(S  ’67) 

Mythology,  Norse 


Juvenile  literature 

Aulaire,  I.  d’.  Norse  gods  and  giants.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Myths  of  automation.  SUberman,  C.  B.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


NATO.  See  North  Altantic  Treaty  Organization 
NATO  and  Europe.  Beaufre.  A.  (My  ’67) 
Nabokov,  Vladimir  Vladimirovich 

Field,  A.  Nabokov,  his  life  in  art.  (S  ’67) 

Nabokov,  V.  Speak,  memory  [rev  ed],  (Mr 
’67) 

Stegner,  P.  Escape  into  aesthetics.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Nabokov,  his  life  in  art,  Field,  A.  (S  ’67) 
Nabokov’s  quartet.  Nabokov.  V.  (N  ’67) 
Nameless  coffin.  Butler.  G.  (My  ’67) 

Nameless  ones.  Egan.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Names.  Ko.^,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Names.  Personal  . 

Smith,  B.  C.  Treasury  of  name  lore.  (Ag  67) 

English 

Matthews.  C.  M.  English  surnames.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  .  . 

Reaney,  P.  H.  Origin  of  English  surnames. 
(D  ’67) 

Names  and  titles  of  Jesus.  Sabourin,  L.  (My 
’67) 

Naples 

Description  and  travel 

Fernandez,  D.  Mother  sea.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French 

Chandler.  D.  G.  Campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lachouque,  H  Last  days  of  Napoleon’s  em¬ 
pire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lachouque,  H.  Napoleon’s  battles.  (O  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Battle  of  Waterloo.  (Ag 
■67) 
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N^ql^on  III,  Emperor  of  the  French 

Potting-er,  E.  A.  Napoleon  HI  and  the  Ger- 
man  crisis,  1865-1866.  (My  ’67) 

Napoleon  III  and  the  German  crisis,  1865-1866. 

Pottinger,  E.  A.  (My  ’67) 

Napoleon’s  battles.  Lachouque,  H.  (O  ’67) 
Narcotic  habit 

^i^dle,  S.  Portraits  from  a  shooting  gallery. 
<0  67} 

Schaap,  D.  Turned  on.  (My  ’67) 

Narrative  and  dramatic  sources  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  v6.  BuDough,  G.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Nashville  metro.  Hawkins,  B.  W.  (My  '67) 
Nashville  metropolitan  area 

Politics  and  government 
Hawkins,  B.  W.  Nashville  metro.  (My  ’67) 
Nasreddin  Hoca 

Juvenile  literature 

Walker,  B.  Watermelons,  walnuts  and  the 
wisdom  of  Allah.  (1967  Annual) 

Nation,  Carry  Amelia  (Moore) 

Taylor,  R.  L,.  Vessel  of  wrath.  (Mr  ’67) 
Nation  is  burdened.  Masters,  R.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nation  moving  West.  Richmond.  R.  W..  ed 
(Mr  ’67)  r.,  Tpu. 

N^iqnal  Antarctic  Expedition  1901-1904 
Wilson,  E.  A.  Diary  of  the  Discovery  expedi- 
tion  to  the  Antarctic  Regions  1901-1904.  (O 
67} 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

SPS-rk  lighted  in  Portland.  (Ag 
67) 

National  characteristics,  American 
Ashbolt,  A  American  experience.  (N  ’67) 
Enli^l^n,  R.  A.  America’s  frontier  heritage. 
(Mr  67) 

Keats.  J.  New  Romans.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Montagu.  A.  American  way  of  life.  (Ap  ’67) 
KosO’  A.  M.  Power  structure.  (S  ’67) 
t^tembeck,  J.  America  and  Americans.  (Mr 

National  characteristics,  Australian 
Cox,  H.  Australians.  (Je  ’67) 

National  characteristics,  Chinese 
Bloodworth,  D.  Chinese  looking  glass.  (S  ’67) 
National  cha^racteristlcs,  Latin  American 
Andreskl,  S.  Parasitism  and  subversion.  (Ag 
6/) 

National  characteristics,  Spanish 
Diaz-PIaja,  P.  Spaniard  and  the  seven  dead¬ 
ly  sins.  (N  67) 

National  election  of  1964.  Cummings,  M.  C.,  ed. 
(Ap  d7} 

National  parks  and  reserves 
Carrington,  R  Great  national  parks  of  the 
wo'rld.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

United  States 

National  pai-ks  of  America.  (Mr 
b7} 

National  parks  of  America.  Udall.  S.  D.  (Mr 
67) 

National  socialism 

modern  history. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

^*^Mr  Germany  1918-1933. 

usi  (s"t7Y‘“^ 

Nationalism 

Carter,  G.  M.,  ed.  National  unity  and  region¬ 
alism  in  eight,  African  states.  (Mr  ’671 

™  America. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

10^0  ’  national  awakening,  1878- 

ly u.  ( j_>  d7) 

Tauber,  K.  P  Beyond  eagle  and  swastika.  2v. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Weinstein,  B.  Gabon:  nation-building  on  the 
Ogoqu4,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Whitaker,  A.  P.  Nationalism  in  contem¬ 
porary  Latin  America.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
NatwnaJ^snx^and  American  Catholicism.  Dohen, 

contemporary  Latin  America. 
Whitaker,  A.  P.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Nationahsm  in  Latin  America.  Masur,  G. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Nations  of  Asia.  Wilber,  D.  N.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Native  Inheritance.  Walden,  H.  T.  (Je  ’67) 

^'^‘'nmd.’'L^'(Ap®'’67)'  ®’*zabeth  Roget.  Re- 

^'^^nard.^-f.^°(Atf’’67)‘  ^^^cliard  Howard.  Re- 


Natural  history 

Cariquist.  S.  Island  life.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Feininger,  A.  Forms  of  nature  and  life.  (Mr 
67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Baker,  J.  J.  W.  Patterns  of  nature.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Alaska 

Ford,  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Atlantic  States 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Australia 

Neast’  A.  Australia  ahd  the  Pacific  Islands. 
(Mr  ’671 

Connecticut 

Borland,  H.  Hill  country  harvest.  (S  ’67) 
Galapagos  Islands 

Bowman,  R.  I.,  ed.  Galdpagos.  (Ag  ’67) 

Great  Karoo 

Palmer.  E.  Plains  of  Camdeboo.  (Ap  ’67) 
Great  Lakes  region 
Eckert.  A.  W.  Wild  season.  (Ag  ’67) 

Indochina 

Mouhot,  H.  Henri  Mouhot’s  diary  [new  abr 
edi.  (1967  Annual) 

Islands  of  the  Pacific 
’W)  Pacific  Islands. 

New  Jersey 

Peterson,  R.  Another  view  of  the  city.  (S  ’67) 
New  Zealand 

Kea|t,  ^A.^  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Nunivak  Island 

Matthiessen,  P.  Oomlngmak.  (O  '67) 

Trinidad 

Worth,  C.  B.  Naturalist  In  Trinidad.  (O  ’67) 
Tropics 

Sllverberg,  R.  World  of  the  rain  forest.  (O 

b/l 

United  States 

Mohr’  C  E.  Life  of  the  cave.  (O  ’67) 
Rublowsky,  J.  Nature  in  the  city  (Ag  ’67) 
Natural  history  of  palms.  Corner,  E.  J.  H. 
to  d7) 

Natural  monuments 

Juvenile  literature 

Stock,  R.  Natural  wonders  of  the  world.  (Mr 

Natural  religion  in  American  literature.  Smith- 
line,  A.  (My  ’67) 

Natural  resources 

Calder  N.  Eden  was  no  garden.  (O  ’67) 

North  America 

Future  environments  of 
North  America.  (Je  ’67)  ^ 

Texas 

Douglas,  W.  O.  Farewell  to  Texas  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States 

future.  Environmental 
quality  m  a  growing  economy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rienow.  R.  Moment  in  the  sun.  (Ag“’67) 

Smith,  F.  E.  Politics  of  conservation.  (Mr  ’67) 
Natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Stock.  R.  (Mr 

Naturalist  In  Trinidad.  Worth,  C.  B.  (O  ’67) 
Nuture  and  human  nature.  Eng  title  of-  Thfi 
of  human  nature.  Comfort.  A.  (N 

Nature  as  designer.  Eager.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Na.ture.  .history,  and  existentialism.  LSwlth,  K. 

Nature  In  literature 

Malins,  E.  English  landscaping  and  lite>’a- 
ture,  1660-1840.  (My  ’67)  nreia- 

Nature  in  poetry 

Nature  of  human  nature.  Comfort,  A  (N  ’67) 
Nature  of  matter.  Amaldi,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

NaturO)  of  social  reality.  Segerstedt,  T.  T.  (O 
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Nature  of  the  lunar  surface.  Hess.  W.  N..  ed. 
(Mr  ’G7) 

Nature  photography 

Feininger,  A.  Forms  of  nature  and  life.  (Mr 
’67) 

Nature  study 


Juvenile  literature 

Hofmann,  M.  Trip  to  the  pond.  (1967  Annual) 
Peliii.  T.  y.  Guide  to  nature  projects.  (An 
■67) 

Rounds,  G.  Snake  tree.  (Ap  ’67) 

SeKsam,  M,  How  to  be  a  nature  detective. 
;Mr  ’67t 

Walters,  M.  Small  pond.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nature  in  the  city.  Rublowsky,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Nature  of  perceptual  adaptation.  Rock,  1.  (Ag 
’67) 

Nature’s  nation.  Miller.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 


Navnho  Indians 
Mitchell.  E.  B. 
Newcomb,  F.  J. 


Miracle  hill.  (N  ’67) 
Nayaho  neighbors.  (Mr  ’67) 


Religion  and  mythology 
Aberle,  D.  F.  Peyote  religion  among  the 
Navaho.  (My  ’67) 

Navaho  neighbors.  Newcomb,  F.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Naval  art  and  science 

Martin.  L.  W.  Sea  in  modern  strategy.  (O 
’67) 


Naval  history  ,  ,  . 

Herman,  Z.  Peoples,  seas  and  ships.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Navy  board  contracts,  1660-1832.  Pool,  B.  (O 
’67) 

Navy  in  transition.  1814-1864.  Lewis,  M.  (My 
’67) 


Navy’s  fliers  In  World  War  II.  Blassingame,  W. 

(S  ’67) 

Near  East 

Antiquities 

Dictionaries 

Pfeiffer,  C.  F.,  ed.  Biblical  world.  (Ag  ’67) 


Civilization 

Culican,  W.  First  merchant  venturers. 
’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Issawl,  C.,  ed.  Economic  history  of 
Middle  East,  1800-1914.  (My  ’67) 


(O 

the 


History 

Holt,  P.  M.  Egypt  and  the  fertile  crescent, 
1.516-1922.  (Mr  ’67)  ,...  ,  „ 

Stewart-Robinson,  J.,  ed.  Traditional  Near 
East.  (Ag  ’67) 


Politics 

Seale,  P.  Struggle  for  Syria.  (Je  ’67) 
Near  the  ocean.  Lowell,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
NecKiace.  Tomlinson,  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Smith,  A.  E.  Millstone  and  saw.  (D  ’67) 
Nefertete,  Queen  of  Egypt 


Fiction 

Hawkes,  J.  King  of  the  two  lands:  the 
pharaoh  Akhenaten.  (Mr  ’67) 

Neglected  war.  Eng  title  of;  The  bastard  war. 
Barker,  A.  J.  (N  ’67) 

Negro  and  apprenticeship.  Marshall,  F.  R.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Negro  authors  ,  „  n  .so, 

Schulberg,  B.,  ed.  Prom  the  ashes.  (Ja  68) 
(19G'7  Annual) 


Negro  family: 
Moynihan, 
Moynihan 
troversy) . 


the  case  for  national  action. 
D.  P.  (With  Rainwater.  L.  The 
report  and  the  politics  of  con- 
(D  ’67) 


Negro  handbook.  Ebony.  (Je  ’67) 

Negro  in  America:  a  bibliography.  Miller. 
E.  W.,  comp.  (Ap  ’67) 

Negro  in  New  York.  Ottley,  R. ,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Negro  in  the  French  West  Indies.  McCloy,  S.  T. 
(D  ’67) 


Negro  literature  ,  .... 

Schulberg,  B.,  ed.  From  the  ashes.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 


History  and  criticism 


Littlejohn,  D.  Black  on  white. 
Wauthler,  C.  Literature  and 
modern  Africa.  (S  ’67) 


(Mr  ’67) 
thought 


Negro  medal  of  honor  men.  Lee.  I.  H. 
’67) 


of 

(My 


Negro  poetry 
Hayden,  R., 
Annual) 


ed.  Kaleidoscope. 


(Ja  ’68)  (1967 


Negro  short  stories.  See  Short  stories — Coi- 
iections 


Negro  songs 

Cara  wan,  G.  Ain’t  you  got  a  right  to  the  tree 
of  life?  (Ag  ’67) 

Negroes 

Carmichael,  S.  Black  power.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Ebony.  Negro  handbook.  (Je  ’67) 

Hernton,  C.  C.  White  papers  for  white  Amer¬ 
icans.  (Mr  ’67) 

Herskovits,  M.  J.  New  world  Negro.  (Mr  ’67) 

Neugeboren.  J.  Big  man.  (Ag  ’67) 

Parker,  S.  Mental  illness  in  the  urban  Negro 
community.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wright,  N.  Black  power  and  urban  unrest. 
(N  ’67) 

Zllversmit,  A.  First  emancipation.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Bibliography 

Miller,  E.  W.,  comp.  Negro  in  America:  a 
bibliography.  (Ap  ’67) 

Biography 
Juvenile  literature 

Lee,  I.  H.  Negro  medal  of  honor  men.  (My 
’67) 

Rollins,  C.  Famous  Negro  entertainers  of 
stage,  screen,  and  TV.  (S  ’67) 

Civil  rights 

Dunbar,  L.  W.  Republic  of  equals.  (Je  ’67) 
Ebony.  White  problem  in  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Evers,  Mrs  Medgar.  For  us.  the  living,  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

Friedman,  L.,  ed.  Civil  rights  reader.  (D  67) 
Harris,  J.  Long  freedom  road.  (Ag  ’67) 
Hunton,  G.  K.  All  of  which  I  saw,  part  of 
which  I  was.  (Je  ’67) 

King,  M.  L.  Where  do  we  go  from  here:  chaos 
or  community?  (S  ’67) 

Meier,  A.  From  plantation  to  ghetto.  (Ag  67) 
Meltzer,  M.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  flght 
for  Negro  rights.  (Je  ’67) 

Powledge,  F.  Black  power,  white  resistance. 
(S  ’67) 

Proctor,  S.  D.  Young  Negro  In  America: 
1960-1980.  (N  ’671 

Stahl,  D.,  ed.  Community  and  racial  crises. 

Sugarman.  T.  Stranger  at  the  gates.  (Ap  ’67) 
Watters.  P.  Climbing  Jacob’s  ladder.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Education 

Anderson,  M.  Children  of  the  South.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual)  ,  . 

Beam,  L.  He  called  them  by  the  lightning. 

(Ag  ’67)  , . 

Fuchs.  E.  Pickets  at  the  gates.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ginzberg,  E.  Middle-class  Negro  in  the  white 
man’s  world.  (D  ’67)  , 

Kozol,  J.  Death  at  an  early  age.  (D  67) 
Matthews,  D.  R.  Negroes  and  the  new  South¬ 
ern  politics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Employment 

Marshall,  F.  R.  Negro  and  apprenticeship.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  „  .  , 

Ross,  A.  M.,  ed.  Employment,  race,  and 
poverty.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History 

Conrad.  E.  Invention  of  the  Negro.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  67) 

Meier.  A.  From  plantation  to  ghetto.  Ag  67 
Meltzer,  M.,  ed.  In  their  own  words.  (Ag  67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Osofsky,  G.  Burden  of  race.  (D  67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Drisko,  C.  F.  Unfinished  march.  (Ag  ’67) 
Meltzer.  M.  Time  of  trial,  time  of  hope.  (Ag 
’67) 

Moral  and  social  conditions 
Beam.  L.  He  called  them  by  the  lightning. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Ginzberg,  E.  Middle-class  Negro  in  the 
white  man’s  world.  (D  ’67) 

Llebow,  B.  Tally’s  corner.  (S  ’67) 

Rainwater,  L.  Moynihan  report  and  the 
politics  of  controversy.  (D  ’67) 

Politics  and  suffrage 
Brink.  W.  Black  and  white.  (O  ’67) 
Matthews,  D.  R.  Negroes  and  the  new  South¬ 
ern  politics.  (Mr  ’67)  ,  ,T  ,i’o\ 

Watters,  P.  Climbing  Jacob’s  ladder.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Religion 

W^ashington,  J.  R.  Politics  of  God.  (Ag  ’67) 
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N  eg  roes — Continued 

Social  life  and  customs 

Bernard,  J.  Marriage  and  family  among 
Negroes.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Chicago 

Spear,  A  H.  Black  Chicago,  (O  ’67) 
Strickland,  A.  E.  History  of  the  Chicago 
urban  league.  (Ag  ’67) 

Johns  Island,  South  Carolina 
Carawan,  G.  Ain’t  you  got  a  right  to  the  tree 
of  life?  (Ag  ’67) 

New  York  (City) 

History 

Ottley,  R.,  ed.  Negro  in  New  York.  (O  ’67) 
Southern  States 

Befuu,  L,.  He  called  them  by  the  lightning. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Matthews,,  D.  R.  Negroes  and  the  new  South¬ 
ern  politics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Watters,  P.  Climbing  Jacob’s  ladder.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Washington,  D.C. 

Green,  C.  M.  Secret  city.  (S  ’67) 

Liebow,  E.  Tally’s  corner.  (S  ’67) 

Negroes  and  the  new  Southern  politics.  Mat¬ 
thews,  D.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Negroes  in  Africa 

Herskqvlts,  M.  J.  New  world  Negro.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wauthler,  C.  Literature  and  thought  of 
modern  Africa.  (S  ’67) 

Negroes  in  America 

Herskovits,  M.  J.  New  world  Negro.  (Mr  ’67) 
Negroes  in  Brazil 

McGregor,  P.  Jesus  of  the  spirits.  (D  ’67) 
Negroes  in  France 

Fanon,  P.  Black  skin,  white  masks.  (Je  ’67) 
Negroes  In  Haiti 

McCloy,  S  T.  Negro  In  the  French  West 
Indies.  (D  ’67) 

N^roes  in  literature  and  art 
Gross,  S.  L.,  ed.  Images  of  the  Negro  in 
American  literature.  (Mr  ’67) 

Negroes  in  San  Lorenzo,  Ecuador 
Whitinn,  N.  E.  Class,  kinship,  and  power  In 
an  Ecuadorian  town.  (Mr  ’67) 

Negroes  in  the  French  West  Indies 
McClqy,  S.  T.  Negro  in  the  French  West 
Indies.  (D  ’67) 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal 

Hutheesing,  K.  N.  We  Nehrus.  (D  ’67) 

Seton,  M.  Panditji.  (D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Garnett,  E.  Madame  prime  minister.  (Ag  ’67) 
Nehru  family 

Hutheesing,  K.  N.  We  Nehrus.  (D  ’67) 
Nenru’s  mantle.  Brecher,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Neighbors  in  a  new  world:  the  Organization  of 
American  states.  Karen,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Neighbors  talcen  for  granted.  Merchant,  L  T 
ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Neo- idealistic  aesthetics:  Croce-Gentile-Col- 
lingwood.  Brown,  M.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Nepal 

Description  and  travel 
Peissel,  M.  Tiger  for  breakfast.  (D  ’67) 

History 

Sanwal,  B  D  Nepal  and  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Joshl,  B.  L.  Democratic  Innovations  In  Nepal 
67) 

Nepal  and  the  East  India  company.  Sanwal, 
B.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nervous  system 

RamdO’ V)  Cajal,  S.  Recollections  of  my  life. 

Nesbit,  Edith.  See  Bland,  Edith  Nesblt 
Nest  In  a  falling  tree.  Cowley,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Netherlands 

Colonies 

'rrauma  of  decolonization.  (Mr 
b  1 ) 

Juvenile  literature 

Loman.  A.  Looking  at  Plolland.  (An  ’67) 
Neutrality 

Jansen,  GL  H.  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


Nevada 

Economic  conditions 
Ostrander,  G.  M.  Nevada.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Ostrander,  G.  M.  Nevada.  (Mr  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Ostrander,  G.  M.  Nevada.  (Mr  ’67) 

Nevada’s  twentieth-century  mining  boom: 
Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Ely.  EUiott,  R.  R.  (Ag 
’67) 

“Never  trust  a  God  over  30.’’  Priedlander, 
A.  H.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Armual) 

Nevin,  John  Williamson 
Nichols,  J.  H.,  ed.  Mercersburg  theology.  (Ag 

New  Africans.  Reuters  news  agency.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

New  American  guide  series: 

Vermont,  a  g-uide  to  the  Green  Mountain 
state 

New  American  review,  no.l  (D  ’67) 

New  and  selected  poems,  1932-1967.  Viereck,  P. 
(D  ’67) 

New  art  around  the  world.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  book  of  knowledge.  20v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1366  An¬ 
nual) 

New  book  of  unusual  quotations.  Flesch,  R.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

New  Catholic  encyclopaedia.  15v.  (O  '671 
New  Christianity.  Miller,  W.  R..  ed  (Ag  ’67) 
New  class  divided.  Parry,  A.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

New  comparative  mythology.  Littleton.  C.  S. 
(D  ’67) 

New  congregations.  Metz,  D.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  Deal  thought.  Zlnn.  H.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

New  dialogue  between  philosophy  and  theology. 
Martin,  J.  A.  (My  ’67) 

liturgy.  Podhradsky,  G. 

(1967  Annual) 

New  dimensions  of  political  economy.  Heller, 
W.  W.  (Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  directions^  in  the  kindergarten.  Robison, 
H.  F.  (Ap  67) 

New  Dubliners.  Plumphreys.  A.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
New  economics  of  national  defense.  Clark,  J.  J. 
(S  67) 

New  elites  of  tropical  Africa.  International 
African  seminar.  6th,  1964.  (1967  Annual) 

New  England 

Description  and  travel 
Views 

Griffin.  A.  New  England  revisited.  (Mr  ’67) 
Economic  conditions 
Estall,  R.  C.  New  England.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Pike,  R.  E.  Tall  trees,  tough  men.  (Ag  ’67) 
Industry 

Estall,  R.  C.  New  England.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  England.  Estall,  R.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  England  merchants  In  Africa.  Bennett. 
N.  R.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Mississippi  Land  Company 
Magrath,  C.  P.  Yazoo.  (My  ’67)  ^ 

New  England  revisited.  Grlflln,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
New^essays  by  De  Quincey.  De  Quincey,  T.  (Ag 

New  face  of  Buddha.  Schecter,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

the  Common- 

H.  M..‘'ld.  1n%7T“ 

New  geography,  1966-67.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
New  Guinea 

Economic  conditions 

International  Imnk  for  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
velopment.  il^onomic  development  of  the 
territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  (My 

Economic  policy 

Internationa  bank  for  I'econstruction  and  de- 
:^onomic  development  of  the 
^67)  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  (My 

History 

Wh(ite.g.^O.  Parliament  of  a  thousand  tribes. 

New  Guinea  (Territory) 

Politics  and  government 
Rowley,  C.  New  Guinea  villager.  (My  ’67) 
New  Guinea  villager.  Rowley,  C.  (My  ’67) 
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New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Officials  and  employees 

Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  D.  Mayor  and  the  changing  city.  (Je 
’67)  ^ 

Politics  and  government 
Miller,  W.  L.  Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great 
Society.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Talbot.  A.  R.  Mayor’s  game.  (Je  ’67) 


Social  conditions 

Miller,  W.  L.  Fifteenth  ward  and  the  Great 
Society.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  history  of  Portugal.  Livermore,  H.  V. 
lAp  ’67) 

New  horizons  in  education.  Pan  American  world 
airways.  (1967  Annual) 

New  industrial  state.  Galbraith,  J.  K.  (S  '67) 


New  Jersey 

Cunningham, 
main  road. 


History 

J.  T.  New  Jersey:  America’s 
(Je  ’67) 


New  Jersey:  America’s  main  road.  Cunning¬ 
ham.  J.  T.  (Je  ’67) 

New  land.  Viereck,  P..  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  legions.  Duncan,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  listener’s  companion  and  record  guide. 

Haggin,  B.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

New  London  spy.  Davies,  H.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

New  look  of  the  universe.  Moore,  P.  (My  ’67) 
New  mathematical  diversions  from  Scientific 
American,  Martin  Gardner’s.  Gardner,  M. 
(N  ’67) 


New  Mexico 


Description  and  travel 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

New  modern  poetry.  Rosenthal,  M.  L.,  ed.  (S 
•67) 

New  movement  in  cities.  Richards,  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
New  Orleans 

History 

Kmen,  H.  A.  Music  In  New  Orleans.  (S  ’67) 
New  patterns  In  old  Mexico.  Hayner,  N.  S, 
(O  ’67) 

New  Pellaprat.  See  Pellaprat,  H.-P.  Modem 
French  culinary  art.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  perspectives  on  the  French  revolution: 
readings  in  historical  sociology.  Kaplow, 
J..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  poets.  Rosenthal,  M.  L.  (S  ’67) 

New  Romans.  Keats,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
New  Russian  poets,  1953-1966  [bilingual  edl. 

Reavey.  G.,  ed.  &  tr.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  schoolhouse  [rev  4th  ed].  Roth,  A.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Ajnnual) 

New  sound/yes!  Peck.  I.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

New  standard  encyclopedia,  14v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

New  Sweden.  Fleisher,  F.  (D  ’67) 

New  theologian.  Mehta.  V.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

New  trends  In  20th  century  drama  [3d  ed). 

Lumley,  F.  (D  ’67) 

New  Ulm,  Minnesota 

Iverson,  N.  Germania,  U.  S.A.  (D  ’67) 

New  voices  in  American  studies.  Browne,  R.  B., 
ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  world  Negro.  Herskovits,  M.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
New  world  of  helicopters.  Delear,  F.  J.  (N  ’67) 
New  York,  Baseball  club  (American  League) 

Mann,  J.  Decline  and  fall  of  the  New  York 
Yankees.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  York  bureau  of  municipal  research.  Dahl- 
berg.  J.  S.  (S  ’67) 

New  York  (City) 

Crane.  S.  New  York  City  sketches  of  Stephen 
Crane,  and  related  pieces.  (Ap  ’67) 

Description 

Guide  books 

Rlnzler,  A.,  ed.  New  York  spy.  (S  ’67) 

Views 

Stokes.  I.  N.  P.  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island,  1498-1909.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Galleries  and  museums 


Schoener,  A.,  ed.  Portal  to  America:  the 
lower  East  side,  1870-1926.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Stokes,  I.  N.  P.  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island,  1498-1909.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sources 

Stokes,  I.  N.  P.  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island.  1498-1909.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  D.  Under  the  city.  (1967  Annual) 

Maps 

Stokes,  I.  N.  P.  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island,  1498-1909.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Office  buildings 

Juvenile  literature 

leer,  M.  Building  a  skyscraper.  (O  ’67) 

Parks 

Reed,  H.  H.  Central  Park.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 

Callow,  A.  B.  Tweed  ring.  (Mr  ’67) 

Carter.  B.  Road  to  City  Hall.  (N  ’67) 

Connable.  A.  Tigers  of  Tammany.  (Ap  ’67) 

Moscow,  W.  What  have  you  done  for  me  late¬ 
ly?  (Ag  ’67) 

Poor 

Elman,  B.  M.  Poorhouse  state.  (My  ’67) 


Public  schools 

Fuchs.  E.  Pickets  at  the  gates.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hentoff,  N.  Our  chUdren  are  dying.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Social  conditions 

Lewis,  O.  La  vida.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lyford,  J.  P.  Airtight  cage.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Rlnzler,  A.,  ed.  New  York  spy.  (S  ’67) 

New  York  (City)  House  of  Detention  for  Women 
Harris,  S.  Hellhole.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  York  (City).  Metropolitan  Opera 
Kolodin,  I.  Metropolitan  opera,  1884-1966 
[4th  edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

New  York  City  sketches  of  Stephen  Crane. 

and  related  pieces.  Crane.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
New  York  diary  of  Ned  Rorem.  Rorem,  N.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

New  York  metropolitan  area 


Transit  systems 

Doig,  J.  W.  Metropolitan  transportation  pol¬ 
itics  and  the  New  York  Region.  (Ap  ’67) 
New  York  spy.  Rlnzler,  A.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 

New  York  (State) 

Carmer.  C.  My  kind  of  country.  (Mr  67) 
Church  history 

Pratt,  J.  W.  Religion,  politics,  and  diversity. 
(N  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Thompson.  J.  H.,  ed.  Geography  of  New  York 
State.  (S  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
De  Pauw.  L.  G.  Eleventh  pillar.  (Ag  ’67) 
Mason.  B.  Road  to  independence.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^  ^ 

Shannon,  W.  V.  Heir  apparent.  (D  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Miller,  D.  T.  Jacksonian  aristocracy.  (Je  ’67) 
New  York:  the  new  art  scene.  Mulas,  U.  (N 
’67) 

New  York  Times  guide  to  personal  finance. 

Nuccio,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

New  Zealand 


Politics  and  government 
Milne,  B.  S.  Political  parties  In  New  Zea¬ 
land.  (Mr  ’67) 

Newbery  and  Caldecott  medal  books;  1956-1965. 

Horn  book.  (1967  Annual) 

Newbery  medal  books  ,  ^ 

Horn  book.  Newbery  and  Caldecott  medal 
books:  19,56-1965.  (1967  Annual) 


McDarrah,  F.  W.  Museums  in  New  York.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Silver,  N.  Lost  New  York.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Britt,  A.  Turn  of  the  century.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ottley.  R.,  ed.  Negro  In  New  York.  (O  *67) 


Newspapers 

See  also 

Russian  newspapers 


Directories 

Working  press  of  the  nation,  4v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Newton  D.  Baker  and  the  American  war 
effort,  1917-1919-  Beaver,  D.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Neyman,  Jerzy 

David,  F.  N.,  ed.  Research  papers  In  statis¬ 
tics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nez  Perce  Indians 

Brown.  M.  H.  Flight  of  the  Nez  Perce.  (Ap 
’67) 

Nicaragua 

Foreign  relations 
United  States 

Macaulay.  N.  Sandino  affair.  (My  ’67) 
History 

Macaulay,  N.  Sandino  affair.  (My  ’67) 
Nicholas  II,  Emperor  of  Russia 
Alexandrov,  V.  End  of  the  Romanovs.  (An 
6  ( ) 

Massie,  R.  K.  Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  (O  ’67) 
Nicholas  and  Alexandi-a.  Massie.  R.  K.  (O  ’67) 
Nicolson,  Sir  Harold  George 
Nicolson,  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  1930-1939. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nicolson.  H.  Diaries  and  letters,  v2:  The  War 
years,  1939-1945.  (Ag  ’67) 

Niger,  River 

BoviU,  E.  W. ,  ed.  Missions  to  the  Niger,  v2-4. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Nigeria 

Lugard,  P.  L.  S.  Tropical  dependency.  (Mr 
_ ’67) 

White.  S.  Dan  Bana.  (S  ’67) 


Economic  policy 

Stolper,  W.  F.  Planning  -without  facts.  (S  ’67) 


History 


Anene,  J.  C. 

1S85-1906. 
Flint,  J.  E. 
Kopytoff,  J. 
(Mr  ’6f) 


Southern  Nigeria  in  transition, 
(Ap  ’67) 

Nigeria  and  Ghana.  (Ap  ’67) 
H.  Preface  to  modern  Nigeria. 


Politics  and  government 
Brook.  I.  One-eyed  man  is  king.  (My  ’67) 
Kirk-Greene,  A.  H.  M.,  ed.  Principles  of  na¬ 
tive  administration  in  Nigeria.  (Ag  ’67) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Brook,  I.  One-eyed  man  is  king.  (My  ’67) 
Nigeria  and  Ghana.  Flint.  J.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Night  falls  on  the  city.  Gainham.  S.  (O  ’67) 
Night  games.  Zetterling.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 

Night  light.  Justice,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Night  of  watching.  Arnold,  E.  (N  ’67) 
Nightmare  of  the  dark.  Silberstang,  E.  (Je  ’67) 
Nikal  .Seyn  [and]  Decoration  day.  Coxe.  L. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Nil.  Adams,  R.  M.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Nile  River 


Juvenile  literature 

Moorehead.  A.  Story  of  the  White  Nile.  (O 
’67) 

Nimrud  and  its  remains,  2v.  Mallowan,  M  E.  L. 

(O  ’67) 

NIn,  AnaYs 

Nin,  A.  Diary  of  Anal's  Nin;  v2,  1934-1939 
(S  ’67) 

Nine  mile  walk.  Kemelman.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

1942:  the  year  that  doomed  the  Axis.  Adams 
H.  H.  (N  ’67) 

Nineteenth  century 

Holt,  E.  G.,  ed.  From  the  classicists  to  the  im¬ 
pressionists.  (Ag  ’67) 

Laver,  J.  Manners  and  morals  In  the  age  of 
optimism,  1848-1914.  (My  ’67) 

Mprazd,  C.  Triumph  of  the  middle  classes.  (O 

Sharlln,  H.  I.  Convergent  century.  (My  ’67) 
19th  century  British  minor  poets.  Auden, 
W.  H..  ed.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Nineteenth-century  houses  in  western  New 
York.  Conover,  J.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

9th  directive.  Hall.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

IXth  Olympic  winter  games  at  Innsbruck,  1964 
International  Olympic  committee.  (N  ’671 
NJama,  Kararl 

Barnett,  D.  L.  Mau  Mau  from  within.  (My 
’67) 

Nkrumah,  Kwame 

BrettoO’  H.  I.  Rise  and  fall  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah.  (My  67) 

No  bones  about  it.  Fleming,  J.  (N  ’67) 

No  end  of  a  lesson.  Nutting.  A.  (O  ’67) 

No  laughing  matter.  Wilson,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

No  man’s  time.  Yanovsky,  V.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

No  place  for  an  angel.  Spencer.  E.  (D  ’67) 

No  place  to  die.  MuUlgan,  H.  A,  (S  ’67) 


No  room  in  the  ark  [abr  ed].  Moorehead,  A. 
(1967  Annual) 

No;  the  classical  theatre  of  Japan.  Keene,  D. 
(Ap  67) 

No  transfer.  Walton.  S.  (D  ’67) 

Nobody  ever  tells  you  these  things.  McCully,  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Nobody  loves  a  drunken  Indian.  Huffaker,  C. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Nolde,  Emil 

Urban,  M.  Emil  Nolde,  flowers  and  animals. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Nonalignment-  and  the  Afro-Asian  states. 

Jansen.  G.  H.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Nongraded  school.  Miller.  R.  I.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 


Nonsense  verses 

Massie,  D.  R.  Cockle  stew.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Raskin.  E.  Silly  songs  and  sad.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Van  Rooten,  L.  d'A.,  ed.  Mots  d’heures: 
gousses,  rames.  (D  ’67) 

Nonseauences.  Middleton,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Norm  and  form.  Gombrich,  E.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Norman  conquest.  Hodges,  C.  W.  (Je  ’67) 
Norman  conquest  and  tlie  common  law.  Keeton. 

G.  W.  {As  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Norman  invasion.  Ellacott.  S.  E.  (Je  ’67) 
Normandy,  Attack  on,  1944 

Burgett,  D.  R.  Currahee!  (Ag  ’67) 

Normans.  Baker,  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Normans  in  England 

Baker,  T.  Normans.  (Mr  '67) 

Normans  In  Italy 

Norwich,  J.  J.  Other  conquest.  (N  ’67) 
Normans  in  the  South,  1016-1130.  Eng  title  of: 

’Ihe  other  conquest.  Norwich,  J.  J.  (N  ’6?) 
Norris,  George  William 

Zucker,  N.  L.  George  W.  Norris.  (Mr  ’67) 

giants.  Aulaire,  I.  d’.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


North  against  the  Sioux.  Ulyatt,  K.  (N  ’67) 
North  America 


Discovery  and  exploration 
See  America — Discovery  and  exploration 
North  and  middle  America:  v  1  of  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  American  archaeology.  WiUey,  G.  R. 
(Mr  67) 

North  Atlantic  region 

Politics 

Cleveland,  H.  van  B.  Atlantic  idea  and  its 
European  rivals.  (My  ’67) 

N^th  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Beaufre,  A.  NATO  and  Europe.  (My  ’67) 
Coulournbis.  T.  A.  Greek  political  reaction  to 
American  and  NATO  influences.  (Ap  ’67) 
North  Carolina 

History 

Gatew9qd,  W.  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

North  Dakota 

History 

History  of  North  Dakota.  (Ag 

oil 

North  Pole 

Weems,  J.  E.  Peary.  (Je  ’67) 

^°*^'(Mr'”^’'67)^’  west.  Branley,  F.  M. 

North  to  yesterday.  Flynn.  R.  (O  ’67) 

North  tow^d  home.  Morris,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Northeast  Passage 

Petrow,  R.  Across  the  top  of  Russia  (O  ’67) 
Northeastern  States.  See  Atlantic  States 
Nort'heastern  states:  v  1  of  Wild  flowers  of  th« 
United  States.  2pts.  Rlckett,  H.  'W?  (Mr 

Northfield  poems.  Ammons.  A.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Northmen 

Juvenile  literature 

^*^S^®67)^'  and  abroad. 

Schiller,  B.  Vinlanders’  saga.  (Ag  ’67) 
rreece.  H.  Swords  from  the  nor^  (O  ’67> 

^°’'M!'.°ed^7My‘'^‘67T°‘*®'’'"  Krieger. 

Northwest,  Pacific 

^nu^)^’  question.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An- 

Hlstory 

J uvenile  literature 
Young,  B.  64-40  or  fight!  (O  ’67) 

Northwest  coast  Indian  art.  Holm,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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Northwest  Territories,  Canada 


Exploring  expeditions 
Juvenile  literature 

Carse,  R.  High  country.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Northwind  (Cutter) 

Petro-w,  R.  Across  the  top  of  Russia.  (O  ’67> 
Norway 

Politics  and  government 

Eckstein,  H,  Division  and  cohesion  in  democ¬ 
racy.  (O  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Eclsstein,  H.  Division  and  cohesion  in  democ¬ 
racy.  (O  ’67) 

Norwegian  language 

Haugen,  E.  Language  conflict  and  language 
planning.  (My  ’67) 

Norwegian  literature 


History  and  criticism 

Downs,  B.  W.  Modem  Norwegian  literature, 
1860-1918.  (My  ’67) 

Norwegian  Romanesque  decorative  sculpture, 
1090-1210.  Blindheim,  M.  (My  ’67) 

Nostalgia.  Harper,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Notebooks  for  Crime  and  punishment.  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  F.  (My  ’67) 

Notes  of  a  hypocrite.  Singer,  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Nothing  more  to  declare.  Holmes,  J.  C.  (My 
’67) 

Notion  of  the  a  priori.  Dufrenne,  M.  (S  ’67' 
Notre  Dame  from  Rockne  to  Parseghian.  Wal¬ 
lace.  F.  (Ad  '67' 

Novel  and  society.  Spearman.  D.  (S  ’67) 

Novel  now.  Burgess,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Novels  of  Flaubert.  Brombert.  V.  (S  ’67) 
Novels  of  Hermann  Hesse.  Zlolkowski,  T.  (Je 
’67) 

Now  you’re  cooking.  Beinert,  F.  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Nowhere  man.  Curley,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 

nual) 


Nubia 

Antiquities 

Emery,  W.  B.  Lost  land  emerging. 
(1967  Annual) 


History 

Emery,  W.  B.  Lost  land  emerging, 
(1967  Annual) 


(Ja  ’68) 

(Ja  ’68) 


Nuclear  physics 

Amaldi,  G.  Nature  of  matter.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hahn.  O.  Otto  Hahn:  a  sclentlftc  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Nugent,  Luci  Baines  (Johnson) 

Hall,  G.  L.  Lady  Bird  and  her  daughters.  (O 
’67) 

Number  10.  Clark,  W,  (My  ’67) 

Numbers,  Theory  of  .  , 

Ogilvy,  C.  S.  Excursions  in  number  theory. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Razzell,  A.  G.  This  is  4:  The  idea  of  a  num¬ 
ber.  (Ag  ’67) 


Numismatics 

Kraay,  C.  M.  Greek  coins. 

See  also 
Coins 


(My  ’67) 


Nunivak  Expedition 
Matthiessen,  P.  Oomlngmak. 


(O  ’67) 


Nuremberg 


History 


Strauss,  G.  Nuremberg  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (O  ’67) 

Nuremberg  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Strauss, 
G.  (O  ’67) 

Nuremberg  Trial  of  major  German  war  crim¬ 
inals,  1945-1946  ,  . 

Davidson,  E.  Trial  of  the  Germans.  (Mr  ’67) 
Nurse  in  the  Yukon.  Wilson,  A.  V.  (Je  ’67) 
Nursery  "Alice.”  CarroU,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Nursery  rhymes 

From  King  Boggen’s  hall  to  Nothing-at-all. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down.  (Ja  68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Montgomerie,  N.,  comp.  This  little  pig  went 
to  market  (1967  Annual) 

Nursery  school  [4th  edj.  Read.  K.  H.  (My  ’67) 
Nursery  schools 

Read,  K.  H.  Nursery  school  [4th  edl.  (My 
’67) 

Nurses  and  nursing 

Davis,  F..  ed.  Nursing  profession.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wilson,  A.  V.  Nurse  in  the  Yukon.  (Je  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
McKown,  R.  Heroic  nurses.  (Ag  ’67) 

Nursing  profession.  Davis.  F..  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Nuttall,  Thomas 

Thomas  Nuttall,  naturalist. 

(S  ’67) 

Nyasa,  Lake 

History 

Ransford,  O.  Livingstone’s  lake.  (Ag  ’67) 


O  the  chimneys.  Sachs.  N.  (D  ’67) 

Oaxaca,  Mexico  (State) 

Antiquities 

Boos,  F.  H.  Ceramic  sculptures  of  ancient 
Oaxaca.  (Ap  ’67) 

Paddock,  J.,  ed.  Ancient  Oaxaca.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Objective  drawing  techniques.  Burnett,  C.  (My 
’67) 

Obscene  words.  See  Words,  Obscene 

Observations,  anecdotes,  and  characters  of  books 
and  men,  2v  [new  ed],  Spence,  J.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Observing  earth  satellites.  King-Hele,  D. 
(D  ’67) 

O’Casey,  S.  Blasts  and  benedictions.  (Je  ’67) 

Occult  sciences 

Cavendish,  R.  Black  arts.  (Ag  ’67) 

McGregor,  P.  Jesus  of  the  spirits.  (D  ’67) 

Yates.  F.  A.  Art  of  memory.  (Mr  ’67) 


History 

Burland,  C.  A.  Magical  arts.  (S  ’67) 
Occupations 

Encyclopedia  of  careers  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  2v.  (S  ’67) 

Liston.  R.  A.  On  the  job  training  and  where 
to  get  it.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Occupied  with  crime.  Jackson,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Ocean 

Ericson,  D.  B.  Ever-changing  sea.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Manley.  S..  ed.  Oceans.  (Je  ’67) 

Marx,  W.  Frail  ocean.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Miller.  R.  C.  Sea.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pell.  C.  Challenge  of  the  seven  seas.  (Mr  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Goldin,  A.  Bottom  of  the  sea.  (S  ’67) 
Ocean  adventure.  Soule,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Ocean  road.  Bennett,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Oceania 


Discovery  and  exploration 
Beaglehole,  J.  C.  Exploration  of  the  Pacific 
[3d  ed).  (Je  ’67) 

Oceanography 

Ericson,  D.  B.  Ever-changing  sea.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Miller,  R.  C.  Sea.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pell.  C.  Challenge  of  tlie  seven  seas.  (Mr  ’67) 


Dictionaries 

Falrbridge,  R.  W’.,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of  ocean¬ 
ography.  (My  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Carlisle,  N.  Riches  of  the  sea.  (N  ’67) 
Stephens,  W.  M.  Science  beneath  the  sea. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Wright,  H.,  ed.  Great  undersea  adventures. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Research 

Shepard,  F.  P.  Submarine  canyons  and  oth¬ 
er  sea  valleys.  (N  ’67) 

Soule,  G.  Ocean  adventure.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Goldin,  A.  Bottom  of  the  sea.  (S  ’67) 

Oceans.  Manley,  S..  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

O’Conneil,  Daniel 

McCaffrey,  L.  J.  Daniel  O’Comiell  and  the 
repeal  year.  (My  ’67) 

MacIntyre,  A.  Liberator.  (My  ’67) 

O’Connor,  Flannery 

Frie^nan,  M.  J.,  ed.  Added  dimension.  (Ap 
*67) 


Odyssey  of  Henry  Ford  and  the  great  peace 
ship.  Hershey,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Odyssey  world  atlas.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Of  flesh  and  bone.  Nims,  J.  F.  (N  ’67) 

Of  molecules  and  men.  Crick,  F.  (Mr  ’67) 

Of  other  worlds.  Lewis.  C.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Of  scientists  and  saJamanders.  Twitty.  V.  C. 
(D  ’G7) 

Of  the  Rus  Commonwealth.  Fletcher,  G.  (My 
’67) 

Of  the  Russe  Commonwealth  [1591  facsim.  edl. 

Fletcher.  G.  (My  ’67) 

O'F-'aolain,  Sean 

Harmon,  M.  Sean  O’Faolain.  (D  ’67) 

Off  the  beaten  track  in  Baja.  Gardner,  B.  S. 
(S  ’67) 

Offbeat  histoi-y.  Griffin,  B.  S.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Ohio  State  footbail  story.  See  'rhree  yards 
and  a  cloud  of  dust.  Levy.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Oil  and  public  opinion  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

Hirst.  D.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Oklahoma  birds.  Sutton,  G.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Old  age 

Klein.  W.  H.  Promoting  mental  health  of 
older  people  through  group  methods.  (Mr 
’67) 

Old  and  new  in  interpretation.  Barr,  J.  (Ag-  ’67) 
“Old  Bruin”:  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry, 
1794-1858.  Morison,  S.  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Old  cheque-book;  or.  Book  of  remembrance  of 
the  Chapel  royal,  from  1561  to  1774  [reprint], 
St  James  s  palace.  Chapel  royal.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Old  Bnglish  in  Ireland,  1625-42.  Clarke,  A.  (Ag 
’67) 

Old-fashioned  pilgrimage.  Clarke,  A.  (S  ’67) 

Old  man  dies.  Simenon,  G.  (S  ’67) 

Old  Philadelphia  liouses  on  Society  Hill,  1750- 
1840.  McCall,  E.  B  (S  ’67) 

Old  Put.  Smith,  F.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Old  Zion.  Mayne,  W.  (My  ’67) 

Oldenburg,  Henry 

Oldenburg,  PI.  Correspondence  of  Plenry  Olden¬ 
burg.  (Ag  ’67) 

Oliphant,  Margaret  Oliphant  (Wilson) 

Colby.  V.  Equivocal  virtue.  (My  ’67) 

Olive  field.  Bates.  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Oliver  Twist:  ed.  by  Kathleen  Tillotson. 

Dickens,  (j.  (D  ’67) 

Olmecs 

Coe,  M.  D.  Jaguar’s  children:  pre-classic 
Central  Mexico.  (My  ’67) 

Olympia.  Ashmole,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Olympia.  Temple  of  Zeus 

Ashmole,  B.  Olympia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Olympic  games 

International  Olympic  committee.  Games  of 
the  XVIIIth  Olympiad,  Tokyo,  1964.  (N  ’67) 

International  Olympic  committee»  IXth  Olym¬ 
pic  winter  games  at  Innsbruck.  1964.  (N 
’67) 

Olympic  Nationai  Park 

Kirk,  R.  Olympic  rain  forest.  (My  ’67) 
Olympic  rain  forest.  Kirk,  R.  (My  ’67) 

O’Malley,  Grace 

Juvenile  literature 

Polland,  M.  Queen  without  crown.  (Mr  ’67) 
Ombudsman 

Gellhorn,  W.  Ombudsmen  and  others.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Gellhorn,  W.  When  Americans  complain.  (Mr 
’67) 

Ombudsmen  and  others.  Gellhorn,  W.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

On  a  piece  of  chalk.  Huxley,  T.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
On  aggression.  Lorenz,  K.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

On  iniquity.  Johnson,  P.  H.  (My  ’67) 

On  lutes,  recorders  and  harpsichords.  Berko- 
Witz.  F.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

On  not  leaving  it  to  the  snake,  Cox,  H.  G.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

On  overgrown  paths.  Hamsun,  K.  (O  ’67) 

On  playing  the  flute.  Quantz,  J.  J,  (O  ’67) 

On  playing  with  lions.  McKenna,  V.  (My  ’67) 
On  political  economy  and  econometrics.  (Je  ’6'7) 
On  revolution.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  (Ag  ’67) 

On  the  edge  of  the  volcano.  Pestl,  J.  (D  ’67) 
On  the  job  training  and  where  to  get  it.  Liston. 

R.  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

On  the  uses  of  military  power  in  the  nuclear 
age.  Knorr.  K.  (My  ’67) 

On  the  .yard.  Braly,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
On  trying  to  be  human.  Haughton.  R.  (Ap 
67 ) 

One-eyed  man  is  king.  Brook,  I.  (My  ’67) 
One-family  housing.  Eng  title  of:  Row  houses 
and  cluster  houses.  Hoffmann,  H.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

100  _grea.t  modern  lives.  Canning,  D.,  ed.  (Ap 
’67) 

One  is  one.  Picard,  B.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

One  man  in  the  world.  Barlow,  J.  (D  ’67) 

One  man’s  destiny.  Sholokhov,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

education.  Lewis,  W.  S.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


One  man’s  gold  rush.  Morgan,  M.  C.  (O  ’67) 
One  Monday  morning.  Shulevitz,  U.  (Ag  ’67) 
One  more  victim.  Rosenthalj  A.  M.  (N  ’67) 
One  of  our  H-bombs  is  missing.  Lewis,  F. 
(My  ’67) 

One  of  us  works  for  them.  Hunter,  J.  D,  (Je  ’67) 
One  passion,  two  loves.  Poole,  L.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

One  summer  in  between.  Mather.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
One  way  is  down.  Fischer,  V.  K.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Amiual) 

onin  war.  Varley,  H.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Only  to  (jod.  Harris,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (196'7  Annual) 
Oomlngmak.  Matthiessen,  P.  (O  ’67) 
Ootacamund 

Panter-Downes,  M.  Ooty  preserved.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ooty  preserved.  Panter-Downes.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Open  circle.  Ratzinger,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Open  heart.  Amosoff,  N.  (Ap  ’67) 

Open  letters  to  the  Intimate  theater.  Strind- 
berg.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Open  throttle.  Fenner,  P.  R.,  comp.  (My  ’67) 
Open  to  the  world.  Auer,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Opera 

Kolodln,  I.  Metropolitan  opera,  1883-1966  [4th 
edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mapleson,  J.  H.  Mapleson  memoirs.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pleasants,  H.  Great  singers.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Davis,  R.  L.  Opera  in  Chicago.  (Ap  ’67) 


juvenile  literature 

Streatfeild,  N.  First  book  of  the  opera.  (Ag 
67) 

Opera  in  Chicago.  Davis,  R.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 
Operas 

Stories,  plots,  etc. 

Juvenile  literature 
Spender,  S.  Magic  flute.  (Ag  ’67) 

Operation  Delta.  McCall.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Operational  necessity.  Griffin,  G.  (O  ’67) 
Operators.  Prior.  A.  (My  ’67) 

Opinion  of  the  court.  Woolf  oik,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Optical  illusions 

Carraher,  R.  G.  Optical  illusions  and  visual 
arts.  (Ag  ’67) 

Optical  illusions  and  visual  arts.  Carraher,  R. 
G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Options.  Babin,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Orange 

McPhee.  J.  Oranges.  (My  ’67) 

Oranges.  McPhee,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Oratory.  See  Public  speaking 

Orbit  of  China.  Salisbury,  H.  E.  (My  ’67) 

Ordeal  and  hope,  1939-1942;  v2  of  George  C. 

Marshall.  Pogue.  F.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Order  of  Saint  Patrick 
Bamford,  F.  Vicious  circle.  (S  ’67) 

Oregon 

History 

Juvenile  literature 
Young,  B.  64-40  or  fight!  (O  ’67) 

Oregon  question.  Merk,  F.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Oresteia.  See  Aeschylus.  House  of  Atreus  (N 
67) 

Orff,  Carl 

Liess.  A.  Carl  Orff.  (Mr  ’67) 

Organ 

Moi^a^)  H.  Organ  today.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Organ  music 

History  and  criticism 
F.  E.  Short  history  of  keyboard  music. 

Organ  today.  Norman,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Organization  and  management.  See  Management 
^^^19G7^AnnuaP  Noyes,  P.  H?  (1966, 

Organization  for  treatment.  Street,  D  (O  ’67) 
Organization  of  American  States 

^’^^®^‘-^^®rican  system.  (Ag 

Juvenile  literature 

Karen,  Neig’libors  in  a,  new  world.*  the 
organization  of  American  states.  (Ag  *67) 

°'’^‘(1967^Animil)‘'^'*'^‘'^'  (Ja  ’68) 

Org^|^t^on^of^war9un^ernEdwar^  III,  1338-62. 

°^^T”8*)^®'a967^Ann®ual)®”°®'  H.  L.  (Ja 

Orgamzing  music  In  libraries.  Redfern,  B.  (Mr 
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Orient  Express.  Baxsley,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Oriental  brushwork.  Wang,  C.-T.  (Ap  ’67) 
(Orlgenes  Adamantius) 

Cnadwick,  H.  Early  Christian  thought  and  the 
classical  tradition.  (Ag  ’67) 

Origin  of  English  surnames..  -Reaney,  P.  H. 
(D  ’67) 

Ori^n  of  philosophy.  Ortega  y  Gasset,  J.  (S  ’67) 
Original  journals  of  Henry  Smith  Turner. 
H.  S.  (D  ’67) 

Original  water-color  paintings  by  John  James 
Audubon  for  The  birds  of  America,  2v. 
Audubon,  J.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Origins  of  man.  Buettner-Janusch,  J.  (S  ’67) 
Origins  _  of  military  power  in  Spain,  1800-1854. 
Christiansen.  E.  (D  ’67) 

Origins  of  political  stability,  England  1675- 
^  ^  1726.  Plumb.  J.  H.  (N  ’67) 

Origins  of  the  science  of  crystals.  Burke,  J.  Q. 
^  (Je  ’67) 

Orphans  of  Tsavo.  Sheldrlck,  D.  (D  ’67) 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
Rinvolucrl,  M.  Anatomy  of  a  church.  (O  ’67) 
Orwell,  George 

Woodcock.  G.  Crystal  spirit.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhattan  opera  com¬ 
pany.  Cone,  J.  P.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Oscar  II  (Ship) 

Hershey,  B.  Odyssey  of  Henry  Ford  and  the 
great  peace  ship.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
O’Sullivan,  Timothy  H. 

Horan,  J.  D.  Timothy  O’Sullivan:  America’s 
forgotten  photographer,  (Mr  ’67) 

Oswald,  Lee  Harvey 

Oswald,  R.  L.  Lee:  a  portrait  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Otero,  Augustina.  See  Otero,  Caroline 
Otero,  Caroline 

Lewis,  .A  H.  La  Belle  Otero.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Other  conquest.  Norwich,  J.  J.  (N  ’67) 

Other  Florida.  Jahoda,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Other  hand.  Barsley.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Other  people’s  money.  Weldman,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Other  side.  Lynd,  S.  (Je  ’67) 

Otley  pursued.  Waddell,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

dying.  Hentoff,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 

(1966  Annual) 

“Our  crowd.”  Birmingham.  S.  (S  ’67) 

Our  dynamic  world.  Wraight,  A.  J.  (O  ’67) 

Our  polluted  world.  Perry,  J.  (1967  Annual) 

Our  space  environment.  Stem.  P.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Our  troubled  hemisphere.  Burr,  R.  N.  (D  ’67) 
Our  unknown  earth.  Derrey,  F.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Our  world  and  the  universe  around  it,  4v. 
Amaldl.  G.  (My  ’67) 

Out  of  hiding.  Weatherby,  W.  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Outcasts.  Becker,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Outer  space 

Asimov,  L  Is  £inyone  there?  (O  ’67) 

Evans,  P.  T.  Outlook  on  space.  (Je  ’67) 

Exploration 

Cli^e^^^  C.,  ed.  Coming  of  the  space  age. 
Juvenile  literature 

Haber,  H.  Space  science.  (1967  Annual) 


Laws  and  regulations 
See  Space  law 

Outlawed  party.  LIdtke,  V.  L.  (S  ’67) 

Outlaws.  MenegheUo,  L.  (N  ’67) 

Outlook  on  space.  Evans,  P.  T.  (Je  ’67) 
Output,  employment,  and  productivity  in  the 
United  States  after  1800.  Conference  on 
reseai'ch  in  Income  and  wealth.  (Je  ’67) 
Outsiders.  Hinton,  S.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Over  the  mountains.  Prankau,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas 
White,  B.  Cast  of  ravens.  (Ap  ’67) 
Overcharge.  Metcalf,  L.  (Ap  ’67) 

Overland  Journeys  to  the  Pacific 
Decker,  P.  Diaries  of  Peter  Decker.  (S  ’67) 
Drury,  C.  M.,  ed.  First  white  women  over 
the  Rockies.  v3.  (S  ’67) 

Perkins,  E.  D.  Gold  rush  diary.  (D  ’67) 
Turner,  H.  S.  Original  journals  of  Henry 
Smith  Turner.  (D  ’67) 

Walker,  H.  P.  Wagonmasters.  (Je  ’67) 
Overtaken  by  events.  Martin,  J.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Oxfam.  See  Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Re¬ 
lief 

Oxford.  Markham,  F.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Oxford  book  of  flowerless  plants.  Brlghtman, 
F.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Oxford  book  of  Scottish  verse.  MacQueen,  J., 
ed.  (Je  ’67) 


Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Relief 

Jones,  M.  In  famine’s  shadow.  (Ag  ’67) 
Oxford  companion  to  American  history.  John¬ 
son,  T.  H.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annu^) 

Oxford  companion  to  Canadian  history  and 
literature.  Story,  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Oxford  companion  to  the  theatre  [3d  edl. 

Hartnoll,  P.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Oxford  movement 

Newsome,  D.  Wilberforces  and  Henry  Man¬ 
ning.  (My  ’67) 

Oxford  University 

History 

Markham,  P,  Oxford.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


.“acme  Ocean 

Description  and  travel 

Beaglelmle’  J.  C.  Exploration  of  the  Paclflc 
[3d  ed],  (Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Explorers  of  the  Paclflc.  (Ap 
d7) 

Pacific  States;  C^ifo^a,  Oregon.  Washington, 
Morgan,  N.  (O  ’67) 

Pacifism 

Martin,  D.  A.  Pacifism.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Muste,  A.  L  Essays  of  A.  J.  Muste.  (My  ’67) 
^  (N‘’67)  dissent. 

Packs  of  fun.  Severn.  B.  (1967  Annual) 

Padua 

Politics  and  government 

J*  Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante.  Hyde,  J.  K.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Pagan  Celtic  Britain.  Ross,  A.  (S  ’67) 

Pag^nt  of  the  Peterson,  H.  U  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

P^et,  Lady  Florence  Cecilia 
Blyfh,  H.  Pocket  Venus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Pagoda  and  the  cross.  Donovan,  J.  F.  (S  ’67) 
Paint,  brush  and  palette.  Weiss,  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Painted  ceilings  of  Scotland,  1650-1650.  Apted, 
M.  R.  (N  ’67) 

Painted  walls  of  Mexico.  Edwards,  E.  (Je  ’67) 
Painters 

Haftmann,  W.  Painting  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  2v  [new  and  expanded  ed],  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

See  also 
Bohrod,  A. 

Bosch,  H. 

Eakins,  T. 

Gogh,  V.  van 
Kokoschka,  O. 

Monet,  C. 

Rembrandt 
Turner,  J.  M.  W. 

Vermeer,  J. 

Watteau,  J.  A. 

Painters,  Italian 

Moir,  A,  Italian  followers  of  Caravaggio,  2v. 
(S  ’67) 

Painters,  Japanese 

Miyagawa,  T.  Modem  Japanese  painting.  (N 
’67) 

Painters,  Latin  America 
Messer,  T.  M.  Emergent  decade.  (Je  ’67) 
Painting 

Haftmann,  W.  Painting  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  2v  [new  and  expanded  ed],  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Strassburger  manuskript,  Strasburg  manu¬ 
script,  (1967  Annual) 

History 

Costa,  F.  da.  Antiquity  of  the  art  of  painting. 
(S  ’67) 

Technique 

Wang,  C.-T.  Oriental  brushwork.  (Ap  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Weiss,  H.  Paint,  brush  and  palette.  (Ap  ’67) 
Painting,  American 

Goodrich,  L.  Three  centuries  of  American 
art.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Painting,  Dutch 

Koningsberger,  H.  World  of  Vermeer.  1632- 
1676.  (D  ’67) 

History 
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Painting,  European 

History 

Hamilton,  G.  H.  Painting  and  sculpture  in 
Europe.  1880-1940.  (D  ’67) 

Levey,  M.  Rococo  to  revolution.  (1967  Annual) 
Painting,  French 

Schneider,  P.  World  of  Watteau,  1684-1721. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Paleontology.  See  Fossils 
Palestine 

Antiquities 
Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Holy  Land  In  the  time 
of  Jesus.  (My  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 


Painting,  German 

History 

Benesch,  O.  German  painting.  (Mr  ’67) 
Painting,  Italian 

Turner,  A.  R.  Vision  of  landscape  In  renais¬ 
sance  Italy.  (Je  ’67) 


History 

Moir,  A.  Italian  followers  of  Caravaggio,  2v. 
(S  ’67) 

Painting,  Japanese 

Miyagawa,  T.  Modern  Japanese  painting.  (N 
’67) 

Yamada,  S.  Complete  sumi-e  techniques.  (Ag 
’67) 

Painting,  Latin  American 

Messer,  T.  M.  Emergent  decade.  (Je  ’67) 
Painting,  Mexican 

Edwards.  E.  Painted  walls  of  Mexico.  (Je 
’67) 

Painting,  Oriental 

Wang,  C.-Y.  Oriental  brushwork.  (Ap  ’67) 
Painting,  Renaissance 

Benesch.  O.  German  painting.  (Mr  ’67) 

Turner,  A.  R.  Vision  of  landscape  in  renais¬ 
sance  Italy.  (Je  ’67) 

Painting,  Spanish 

Post,  C.  R.  History  of  Spanish  painting,  2v. 
(Je  ’67) 

Painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe,  1880-1940. 
Hamilton.  G.  H.  (D  ’67) 

Painting  in  the  twentieth  centui’y,  2v  [new  and 
expanded  edl.  Haftmann.  W.  (1967  Annual) 
Painting  sea  and  shore  [new  ed].  Ballinger, 
H.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Paintings 

Haftmann,  W.  Painting  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  2v  [new  and  expanded  ed],  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Paintings,  American 

Goodrich,  L.  Three  centuries  of  American 
art.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Prown,  J.  D.  John  Singleton  Copley,  2v.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Paintings,  English 

Baskett,  J.  Constable  oil  sketches.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lister,  R.  Victorian  narrative  paintings.  (My 
’67) 

Reynolds,  G.  Victorian  painting.  (Ap  ’67) 
Paintings,  Italian 

Shapley,  P.  R.  Paintings  from  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  collection,  v  1.  (Ag  ’67) 
Paintings,  Japanese 

Miyagawa,  T.  Modern  Japanese  painting.  (N 
’67) 

Paintings  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection. 

V  1.  Shapley,  F.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Paintings  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Blunt,  A.  (Ag 
’67) 

Pakistan 

Boundaries 

Tayyeb,  A.  Pakistan.  (My  ’67) 


Description  and  travel 
Tayyeb,  A.  Pakistan.  (My  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Andrus.  J.  R.  Trade,  finance,  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  Pakistan.  (Ag  ’67) 


Economic  policy 

Haq,  M.  Strategy  of  economic  planning  [2d 
ed].  (Je  ’67) 

History 

All,  C.  M.  Emergence  of  Pakistan.  (D  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 

Ayub  Khan,  M.  Friends  not  masters.  (N  ’67) 

Braibantl.  R.  Research  on  the  bureaucracy 
of  Pakistan.  (Mr  ’67) 

Feldman.  H.  Revolution  In  Pakistan.  (Ag 
'67) 

Palace  of  Nestor  at  Pylos  in  Western  Messenia, 
V  1,  2pts.  Blegen,  C.  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Palenque.  Pendergast,  D.  M.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Palenque,  Mexico 

Pendergast,  D.  M.,  ed.  Palenque.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Gels.  D.,  ed.  Let's  travel  in  the  Holy  Land, 
[new  ed].  (Mr  ’67) 


History 

Aharoni,  Y.  Land  of  the  Bible.  (Ag  ’67) 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Ney,  J.  Palm  Beach;  the  place,  the  people, 
its  pleasures  and  palaces.  (O  ’67) 

Palm  Beach;  the  place,  the  people,  its  pleasures 
and  palaces.  Ney,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Palmer,  Arnold 

McCormack,  M.  H.  Amle.  (D  ’67) 

Palmiero  and  the  ogre.  Domanska,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Palms 

Corner,  E.  J.  H.  Natural  history  of  palms. 
(O  ’67) 


Palmyra 

H  Istory 

Vaughan,  A.  C.  Zenobia  of  Palmyra.  (N  ’67) 
Palomares,  Spain 

Lewis,  F.  One  of  our  H-bombs  is  missing. 
(My  ’67) 

Morris,  C.  Day  they  lost  the  H-bomb.  (My  ’67) 
Szulc,  T.  Bombs  of  Palomares.  (Je  ’67) 


Pan-Africanism 

Wallerstein,  I.  Africa;  the  politics  of  unity. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Welch,  C.  E.  Dream  of  unity.  (Ap  ’67) 


Pan- Americanism 

Connell- Smith,  G.  Inter-American  system. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Pandas 

Morris,  R.  Men  and  pandas.  (Je  ’67) 
Pandemonium  on  the  Potomac.  Anderson, 
W.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 


Pandit,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  (Nehru) 

Andrews,  R,  H.  Lamp  for  India.  (D  ’67) 
Brittain.  V.  Envoy  extraordinary.  (Mr  ’67) 
Pandit ji.  Seton,  M.  (D  ’67) 

Panizzi,  Antonio 

Miller,  E.  Prince  of  librarians.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Pantomimes 

Mehl,  D.  Elizabethan  dumb  show.  (Ap  ’67) 
Paper  crafts 

Jones.  M.  Mysterious  flexagons.  (Mr  ’67) 
Paper  dragon.  Hunter,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Paper  Lion.  Plimpton,  G.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Paperback  books 

Weybright,  V.  Making  of  a  publisher.  (D  ’67) 
Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  vlO-11.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  A.  (N  '67) 

Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  v  10.  Franklin,  B. 
(Je  ’67) 

Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  v  1.  Grant,  U.  S. 

(N  ’67)  _ 

Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1.  Wilson,  W. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v2.  Wilson,  W. 
(D  ’67) 


Papua 


Economic  conditions 

International  bank  for  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Economic  development  of  the 
territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  (My 
’67) 

Economic  policy 

International  bank  for  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Economic  development  of  the 
terptory  of  Papua ,  and  Naw  Guinea.  (My 
*67) 

Parables  of  Jesus.  Eng  title  of:  Jesus  of  the 
parables.  Llnnemamn,  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Parades 


Juvenile  literature 

Jennings,  G.  Parades!  (1967  Annual) 

Parades!  Jennings,  G.  (1967  Annual) 

Parades  and  politics  at  Vichy.  Paxton,  R.  O. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Para,dise;  v3  of  The  divine  comedy.  Dante 
Ahghien.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Paradoxla  epldemica.  Colie,  R.  L.  (O  ’67) 
Parallax.  Yurasov.  V.  (My  ’67) 

Parasitism  and  subversion.  Andreski,  S.  (Ag 
67) 
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Parent  and  child 

Neill.  A.  S.  Freedom — not  llcenae!  {My  ’67) 
Paris 

Description 

Simon,  K.  Kate  Simon’s  Paris;  places  & 
pleasures.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Paris.  Mus£e  national  du  Louvre 
R^alitds.  Treasures  of  the  Louvre,  2v.  (Mr 
’67) 

Park  and  the  town.  Chadwick,  G.  P.  (S  ’67) 
Parks 

History 

Chadwick,  G.  P.  Park  and  the  town.  (S  ’67) 
Parliament  as  an  export.  Burns,  A.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Parliament  in  the  German  political  system. 
Loewenberg,  G.  (O  ’67) 

Parliament  of  a  thousand  tribes.  Wliite,  O. 
(O  ’67) 

Parliamentary  practice 

Juvenile  literature 

Powers,  D.  G.  First  book  of  how  to  run  a 
meeting.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart 
Abels,  J.  Parnell  tragedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Parnell,  Katherine  (Wood) 

Abels,  J.  Parnell  tragedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Parnell  tragedy.  Abels,  J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Parodies 

Bennett,  M.  Alice  in  womanland.  (S  ’67) 
Culbertson,  J.  Games  Christians  play.  (Je  ’67) 
Gardner,  M.,  comp.  Annotated  Casey  at  the 
bat.  (N  ’67) 

Hirsch,  W.  R.  Red  Chinese  air  force  exercise, 
diet,  and  sex  book.  (N  ’67) 

Maurois,  A.  Chelsea  way.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Van  Rooten,  L.  d’A.,  ed.  Mots  d’heures: 
gousses,  rames.  (D  ’67) 

Parole 

Keve,  P.  W.  Imaginative  programming  in 
probation  and  parole.  (O  ’67) 

Partai  Komunis  Indonesia,  See  Communist 
party  (Indonesia) 

Parti  Communiste  Frangais.  See  Communist 
party  (France) 

Particles  in  the  atmosphere  and  space.  Cadle. 
R.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Particularly  cats.  Lessing,  D.  (S  ’67) 

Partido  Accldn  Democratica  (Venezuela) 
Martz,  J.  D.  Accidn  DemocrAtica.  (Mr  ’67) 
Partly  living.  Dennlston,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Party  and  the  national  question  In  China. 

Moseley,  G.,  ed.  &  tr.  (O  ’67) 

Party  loyalty  among  congressmen.  Mayhew, 
D.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Party  politics  in  Republican  China.  Tu,  G.  T. 

(As  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Party’s  over.  Goytlsolo,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pascal,  Blaise 

GuardinI,  R.  Pascal  for  our  time.  (Je  ’67) 
Pascal  for  our  time.  Guardlni,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

La  Pasionarla.  See  Ibarrurl.  D. 

Passing  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  1914-1918, 
2v.  May,  A.  J.  (My  ’67)  „  „ 

Passing  of  the  Irish  act  of  union.  Bolton,  G.  C. 
(O  *67) 

Paste-pot  man.  Lanham,  E.  (S  ’67) 

Pastor  and  the  school.  Treacy,  J.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
Pastoral  theology.  See  Pastoral  work 

Pastoral  work  ,  ,,,,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Friedlander,  A.  H.,  ed.  “Never  trust  a  God 
over  30.’’  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Goldbrunner,  J.  Realization.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Rahner,  K.  Ghrlstlan  in  the  market  place. 

IMr  ’67)  _  , 

’Treacy,  J.  P.,  ed.  Pastor  and  the  school 
(Mr  '67) 

Patents 

Indexes 

Bowker  associates.  Incorporated.  Washington. 
D.C.  United  States  patent  previews,  1966- 
1970.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pathology 

History 

Henschen.  P.  History  and  geography  of  dis¬ 
eases.  (O  ’67) 

Paths  of  diplomacy.  Heller,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Pathway  to  Judgment.  Huston.  L.  A.  (My  ’67) 
Patrol  car.  Jeffries,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 


Patrons  and  patriotism.  Miller,  L.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
of  competitive  coexistence:  USA  vs 
13  .USSR.  Kim.  T.  H..  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Patterns  of  life.  Harlow,  W.  H.  lAp  ’67) 
Patterns  of  nature.  Baker.  J.  J.  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
^  (1967  Annual) 

Patterns  of  Soviet  thought.  De  George,  R.  T. 
(N  *67) 

Patterson,  Edmund  Dewitt 
Patterson,  E.  D.  Yankee  rebel.  (Ag  ’67) 
Paul  Blanshard  on  Vatican  II.  Blanshard,  P. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Paul,  Saint 

Kallas,  J.  Satanward  view.  (Ag  ’67) 

Paul  VI  (Giovanni  Battista  Montlnl)  Pope 
Hatch,  A.  Pope  Paul  VI.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Paula  Peck’s  Art  of  good  cooking.  Peck.  P. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Pax  Americana.  Steel,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Peabody,  Marian  Lawrence 
Peabody,  M.  L.  To  be  young  was  very 
heaven.  (Ag  ’67) 

Peace 

Beaton,  L.  Struggle  for  peace.  (My  ’67) 
Hollins.  E.  J.,  ed.  Peace  is  possible.  (My  ’67) 
National  inter-religious  conference  on  peace, 
1966.  Religion  and  peace.  (N  ’67) 

Report  from  Iron  Mountain  on  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  peace.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Peace  and  the  strategy  conflict.  Kintner,  W.  R. 
(N  ’67) 

Peace  and  war.  Aron.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Peace  Corps.  Lent  H.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Peace  In  art 

World  confederation  of  organizations  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Man  through  his  art, 
V  1.  (Mr  ’67) 

Peace  is  possible.  Hollins,  E.  J.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Peaceful  uses  of  automation  in  outer  space. 

Aseltine,  .T.  A.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Peach  stone.  Horgan,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Peale,  Charles  Willson 
Plate,  R.  Charles  Willson  Peale.  (N  ’67) 
Pearson,  Drew 

Kluckhohn,  F.  Drew  Pearson  story.  (S  ’67) 
Peary,  Robert  Edwin 
Weems,  J.  E.  Peary.  (Je  ’67) 

Peary.  Weems,  J.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Peasantry 

Bloch,  M.  French  rural  history.  (Je  ’67) 
Firth,  R.  Housekeeping  among  Malay  peas¬ 
ants  [2d  ed].  (Mr  ’67) 

Jackson,  G.  D.  Comintern  and  peasant  in 
East  Europe.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Pedestrian  in  the  city.  Lewis,  D..  ed.  (D  ’67) 
Pedlock  &  sons.  Longstreet,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil 
Simmons,  C.  W.  Marshal  Deodoro  and  the 
fall  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annu^) 
Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads  to  Santa  Fe.  Loomis, 
N.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Peel,  Thomas 

Hasluck,  A.  Thomas  Peel  of  Swan  River. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Peking  and  people’s  wars.  Griffith,  S.  B.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Peking  papers.  Marcuse,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Pekkahen,  Toivo 

Pekkanen,  T.  My  childhood.  (S  ’67) 

Pelican  hlstoiy  of  art: 

Hamilton,  G.  H.  Painting  and  sculpture  in 
Europe.  (D  ’67) 

Seymour,  C.  Sculpture  in  Italy,  1400  to 
1500.  (1967  Annual) 

Penal  colonies 
Chekhov,  A  Island.  (N  ’67) 

Robson,  L.  L.  Convict  settlers  of  Australia, 
(Je  ’67) 

Shaw,  A.  G.  L.  Convicts  and  the  colonies. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Penance 

Richter,  S.  Metanola.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Penderel  house.  Eng  title  of:  The  Penderel 
puzzle.  Mantle,  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Penderel  puzzle.  Mantle.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pen  Duick  II  (Sailing  yacht) 

Tabarly,  E.  Lonely  victory.  (Ap  ’67) 

Penn,  William 

Dunn.  M.  M.  William  Penn:  politics  and  con¬ 
science.  (O  ’67) 

Penny.  De  Regnlers.  B.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Penry,  John 

McGinn,  D.  J.  John  Penry  and  the  Marprelate 
controversy.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Pentagon.  Mollenhoft.  C.  R.  (My  ’67) 
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Pentecostal  churches 

Calley,  M.  J.  C.  God’s  people.  (My  ’67) 

Nichol,  J.  T.  Pentecostalism.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pentecostalism.  Nichol.  J.  T.  (Ap  ’67) 

People  in  glass  houses.  Hazzard,  S.  (D  ’67) 
People  of  Providence  Street.  Gooding.  J.  (N  67) 
People  of  Rimrock.  Vogt.  E.  Z.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
People  of  the  Bible.  Northcott,  C.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

People  of  the  Noatak.  Fejes.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 
People  of  the  sea  [new  rev  edl.  Thomson,  D. 
(Ag  ’67) 

People  who  make  movies.  Taylor,  T.  (N  ’67) 
Peoples  of  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Wheeler,  G. 
(Je  ’67) 

Peoples,  seas  and  ships.  Herman,  Z.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Perception 

Arnheim,  R.  Toward  a  psychology  of  art.  (Ap 
’67) 

Ranger,  S.  K.  Mind:  an  essay  on  human  feel¬ 
ing.  V  1.  (S  ’67) 

Moles,  A.  Information  theory  and  esthetic 
perception.  (My  ’67) 

Peregrine.  Baker,  J.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Perfect  education.  Eble,  K.  E.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Performing  arts 

Baumol.  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Performing  arts — the  economic  dilemma. 

Baumol,  W.  J.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Perils  of  democracy.  Agar,  H.  (My  ’67) 
Periodicals 

Directories 

Working  press  of  the  nation,  4v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Periods  in  German  literature.  Ritchie,  J.  M., 
ed.  (D  ’67) 

Perkins,  Elisha  Douglass 

Perkins,  E.  D.  Gold  rush  diary.  (D  ’67) 
Perry,  Matthew  Galbraith 

Morlson,  S.  E.  “Old  Bruin”:  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  1794-1858.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Perse,  Saint-John.  See  Ldger,  A.  S. 

Persia.  See  Iran 
Persian  fiction 

History  and  criticism 

Kamshad,  H.  Modern  Persian  prose  litera¬ 
ture.  (My  ’67) 

Persian  Gulf  States 
See  also 

Truclal  Oman 

History 

Abu  Hakima,  A.  M.  History  of  eastern 
Arabia,  1750-1800.  (My  ’67) 

Politics 

Kumar,  R.  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  Re¬ 
gion,  1858-1907.  (O  ’67) 

Person-to-person  management.  Crosby,  R.  W.. 

ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Personal  anthology.  Borges,  J.  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Personalities  and  cultures.  Hunt,  R.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Personality 

Conger,  J.  J.  Personality,  social  class,  and 
delinquency.  (D  ’67) 

Jung,  C.  Q.  Spirit  In  man,  art,  and  literature. 
(Je  ’67) 

Stewart,  C.  W.  Adolescent  religion.  (Ag  ’67) 
Personality  and  productivity  In  management. 
Mullen,  J.  H.  (My  ’67) 

Personality,  social  class,  and  delinquency.  Con¬ 
ger.  J.  J.  (D  ’67) 

Personnel  management 

CuMison,  S.  Wages  and  work  allocation. 

Mullen,  J.  H.  Personality  and  productivity  in 
management.  (My  ’67) 

Schlnagl,  M.  S.  History  of  efficiency  ratings 
in  the  federal  government.  (Mr  ’67) 
Perspective 

Burnett,  C.  Objective  drawing  techniques. 
(My  ’67) 

Perspectives  In  mental  retardation.  Jordan.  T. 
E.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Perspectives  on  James’s  The  portrait  of  a 
lady.  Stafford,  W.  T.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Perspectives  on  19th  and  20th  century  Protestant 
theology.  Tillich,  P.  (S  ’67) 

Peru 

Antiquities 

Kq^k,  P.  Life,  land  and  water  in  ancient 
Peru  (Mr  ’67) 

Larco  Hoyle,  R.  Peru.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sawer,  A,  R.  Ancient  Peruvian  ceramics. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Glubok.  S.  Art  of  ancient  Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 
Description  and  travel 

Rodman.  S.  Peru  traveler.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

H  Istory 

Fisher,  L.  E.  Last  Inca  revolt,  1780-1783. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Royal  commentaries  of 
the  Incas  and  general  history  of  Peru,  2pts. 
(My  ’67)  - 

Moore,  J.  P.  CabUdo  in  Peru  imder  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pike,  F.  B.  Modern  history  of  Peru.  (D  ’67) 
Rodman,  S.  Peru  traveler.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Social  conditions 

Walsh,  W.  B.  Tanqui,  come  back!  (Mr  ’67) 
Peru.  Larco  Hoyle,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Peru  traveler.  Rodman,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich 
Heafford,  M.  Pestalozzi:  his  thought  and  Its 
relevance  today.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Posticidos 

Whitten,  J.  L.  That  we  may  live.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Pdtain,  Henri  Philippe  B6nonl  Omer 
Spears,  E.  Two  men  who  saved  France.  (Ag 
’67) 

Peter’s  chair.  Keats,  E.  J.  (N  ’67) 

Petrarch,  Francesco 

Petrarch.  F.  Letters  from  Petrarch.  (Mr  ’67) 
Petroglyphs 

Grant,  C.  Rock  art  of  the  American  Indian. 
(D  ’67) 

Petroleum  Industry  and  trade 
Frankel,  P.  H.  Mattel:  oil  and  power  politics. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hirst,  D.  Oil  and  public  opinion  in  the  Middle 
East.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Mlkdashl,  Z.  Financial  analysis  of  Middle 
Eastern  oU  concessions,  1901-65.  (Ap  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Fanning,  L.  M.  Men,  money  and  oU.  (Ag 
’67) 

Petrology 

Rosenfeld,  A.  Inorganic  raw  materials  of 
antiquity.  (My  ’67) 

Pets 

Juvenile  literature 

Conklin,  G.  I  caught  a  lizard.  (O  ’67) 
Peyote  religion  among  the  Navaho.  Aberle,  D. 
F.  (My  ’67) 

Phaedrus.  Babrlus:  and,  Phaedrus.  See  Babrius. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Phage  and  the  origins  of  molecular  biology. 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York.  Laboratory 
of  quantitative  biology.  (My  ’67) 

Phantom  setter.  Murphy,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pheasant-lined  vest  of  Charlie  Freeman. 
Spooner,  J.  D.  (O  ’67) 

Phenomenological  psychology.  Straus,  E.  W. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Phenomenology 

Edle.  J.  M.,  ed.  Phenomenology  In  Amerlca. 
(O  ’67)  _ 

Straus,  B.  W.  Phenomenological  psychology. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Phenomenology  In  America.  Edle,  J.  M ,  ed. 

(O  ’67) 

Philadelphia 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

McCall,  E.  B.  Old  Philadelphia  houses  on 
Society  Hill,  1750-1840.  (S  ’67) 

Suburbs  and  environs 

Gilbert,  C.  E.  Governing  the  suburbs.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Philadelphia,  here  I  come!  Frlel,  B.  (N  ’67) 
Philippine  collaboration  In  World  War  H.  Stein¬ 
berg,  D.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Philippine  Islands 

Farwell,  G.  Mask  of  Asia.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kuhn,  E).  Philippines.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Steinberg  D.  L.  Philippine  collaboration  In 
World  War  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Relations  (general)  with  the 
United  States 

American  assembly.  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  (Mr  ’67) 

Philippines.  Kuhn,  D,  (N  ’67) 
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Philosophers 

See  also 

Merleau-Ponty,  M. 

Philosophers.  French 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Maurice  Blondel,  correspondence, 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Philosophers,  German 

Kant,  L  Philosophical  correspondence,  1769- 
99.  (O  ’67) 

Philosophers  and  their  language.  Belaval,  T. 
(N  ’67) 

Philosophic  turnings.  Ziff,  P.  (N  ’67) 
Philosophical  correspondence,  1759-99.  Kant,  I. 
(O  ’67) 

Philosophical  faith  and  revelation.  Jaspers,  K. 
(D  ’67) 


Philosophical  foundations  of  physics.  Carnap. 

R.  (Ap  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Buber,  M.  Way  of  response:  Martin  Buber. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Butchvarov,  P.  Resemblance  and  identity. 
(O  ’67) 

Grenet,  P.  Thomism.  (My  ’67) 

Jaspers,  K.  Philosophy  is  for  everyman. 
(O  ’67) 

Marcel,  G.  Searchings.  (D  ’67) 

Ortega  y  Gasset,  J.  Origin  of  philosophy. 
(S  ’67) 

Quine,  W.  V.  Ways  of  paradox.  (Mr  ’67) 


Bibliography 

Koren,  H.  J.  Research  in  philosophy.  (O  ’67) 


Dictionaries 

Encyclopedia  of  philosophy,  8v.  (N  ’67) 


History 

Oopleston,  P.  History  of  philosophy,  v8.  (Mr 
’67) 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  growth  of  ideas. 
(1967  Annual) 

Passmore,  J.  Hundred  years  of  philosophy 
[2d  edl.  (Ag  ’67) 


Societies 

Directories 

Varet,  G.,  ed.  International  directory  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  philosophers.  (1967  Annual) 


Terminology 

Belaval,  T.  Philosophers  and  their  language. 
(N  ’67) 

Philosophy,  American 

Easton,  L.  D.  Hegel’s  first  American  follow¬ 
ers.  (Je  ’67) 

Edie,  J.  M.,  ed.  Phenomenology  in  America. 
(O  ’67) 

Mamell,  W.  H.  Man-made  morals.  (Mr  ’67) 

Miller,  P.  Nature’s  nation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Philosophy,  Ancient 

Afnan,  R.  M.  Zoroaster’s  Influence  on  Greek 
thought.  (Je  ’67) 

Purley,  D.  J.  Two  studies  in  the  Greek  atom- 
ists.  (D  ’67) 

Plotinus.  Plotinus,  with  an  English  tr.  by 
A.  H.  Armstrong,  v  1-2.  (Je  ^67) 

See  also 

Stoics 

Philosophy  Chinese 

Kuan,  C.  Kuan-tzu;  a  repository  of  early 
Chinese  thought,  v  1.  (Ap  ’67) 

Philosophy,  English 

Pindlay,  J.  N.  Discipline  of  the  cave.  (Ap 
’67) 

Passmore,  J.  Hundred  years  of  philosophy 
[2d  ed].  (Ag  ’67) 

Philosophy,  European 


History 

Heer,  P.  Intellectual  history  of  Europe.  (My 
’67) 

Philosophy,  French 

Diderot.  D.  Diderot’s  selected  writings.  (Mr 
’67) 

Philosophy,  Greek.  See  Philosophy,  Ancient 


Philosophy,  Hindu 

Watts,  A.  Book:  on  the  taboo  against  know 
ing  who  you  are.  (Ag  ’67) 


Philosophy,  Modern 

Dommeyer,  P.  C.,  ed.  Current  philosophical 
issues.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pindlay,  J.  N.  Discipline  of  the  cave.  (Ap 
’67) 

Priedman,  M.  To  deny  our  nothingness.  (My 

LanSgrrebe,  L.  Major  problems  in  contem¬ 
porary  European  philosophy.  (Ap  ’67) 
Mamell.  W.  H.  Man-made  morals.  (Mr  ’67) 
Nietzsche,  P.  Will  to  power.  (S  ’67) 


Paul,  L.  Alternative  to  Christian  belief:  a  crit¬ 
ical  survey  of  the  contemporary  search  for 
meaning.  (S  ’67) 

Shestov,  Li.  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  (Ap  ’67) 

Tillich,  P.  Perspectives  on  19th  and  20th 
century  Protestant  theology.  (S  ’67) 

Weiss.  P.  Philosophy  in  process,  v2.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ziff,  P.  Philosophic  turnings.  (N  ’67) 

History 

Gay,  P.  Enlightenment:  an  interpretation. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Watts,  A.  Book:  on  the  taboo  against  know¬ 
ing  who  you  are.  (Ag  ’67) 

Philosophy,  Russian 

De  George,  R.  T.  Patterns  of  Soviet  thought. 
(N  ’67) 

Philosophy  and  religion 

Blondel,  M.  Letter  on  apologetics,  and  His¬ 
tory  and  dogma.  (M  ’67) 

Bonifazi,  C.  Theology  of  things.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Shestov,  L.  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  (Ap  ’67) 
Philosophy  in  process,  v2.  Weiss,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Philosophy  Is  for  everyman.  Jaspers.  K.  (O  ’67) 
Philosophy  of  Alexander  Campbell.  Eames,  S. 
M.  (N  ’67) 

Philosophy  of  freedom.  Woetzel,  R.  K.  (Je  ’67) 
Philosophy  of  science  today.  Morgenbesser,  S., 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Phoenix  land.  Fedden.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Phonograph  records 

Haggin,  B.  H.  New  listener’s  companion  and 
record  guide.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Photo -Imagination.  Niece,  R.  C.  (My  ’67) 
Photographer’s  eye.  Szarkowskl,  J.  (My  ’67) 
Photography 

History 

Horan,  J.  D.  Timothy  O’Shllivan:  America’s 
forgotten  photographer.  (Mr  ’67) 


Portraits 


Salomon,  E.  Portrait  of  an  age.  (O  ’67) 
Photography,  Aerial 

Kosok,  P.  Life,  land  and  water  in  ancient 
Peru.  (Mr  ’67) 

Photography,  Artistic 
Brandt.  B.  Shadow  of  light.  (Mr  ’67) 
Brokering,  H.  P.  In  due  season.  (Mr  ’67) 
Cobum,  A.  L.  Alvin  Langdon  Cobum, 
photographer.  (Mr  ’67) 

Elsken,  E.  van  der.  Sweet  life.  (Je  ’67) 
Evans,  W.  Message  from  the  Interior.  (Mr 
’67) 

Gallico.  P.  Revealing  eye.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Niece,  R.  C.  Photo-imagination.  (My  ’67) 
Szarkowskl,  J.  Photographer’s  eye.  (My  ’67) 
Photography,  Journalistic 
Duncan.  D.  D.  Yankee  nomad.  (Mr  ’67) 
Salomon,  E.  Portrait  of  an  age.  (O  ’67) 


Photography  of  plants 
Bager,  B.  Nature  as  designer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Harlow,  W.  M.  Patterns  of  life.  (Ap  ’67) 


Physical  geography 

Dury,  G.  H.,  ed.  Essays  in  geomorphology. 
(My  ’67) 

Wraight,  A.  J.  Our  dynamic  world.  (O  ’67) 
Wyckoff,  J.  Rock,  time,  and  landforms.  (Mr 
’67) 


Physically  handicapped 


Rehabilitation 


Wilson,  D.  C.  Handicap  race.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Physician.  Lee.  R.  V.  (D  ’67) 

Physician-generals  in  the  Civil  War.  Steiner, 
P.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Physicians 

Furneaux,  R.  Medical  murderer.  (My  ’67) 
Healers.  (My  ’67) 

Steiner,  P.  E.  Physician-generals  in  the 
Civil  War.  (Ag  ’67) 

Physicists 

Juvenile  literature 


Irwin,  K.  G.  Romance  of  physics.  (My  ’67) 
Physics 

Asimov,  I.  Understanding  physics,  3v.  (Ap 
’67) 

Brown,  S.  C.  Basic  data  of  plasma  physics. 
(D  ’67) 

Jakl,  S.  L.  Relevance  of  physics.  (O  ’67) 
Kargon.  R.  H.  Atomism  in  England  from 
Harlot  to  Newton.  (N  ’67) 


Bibliography 

Kuhn.  T.  S.  Sources  for  history  of  Quantum 
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Physics — Continued 

History 

Kuhn.  T.  S.  Sources  for  history  of  ciuantuna 
physics.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Irwin,  K.  G.  Romance  of  physics.  (My  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Wilson,  M.  Seesaws  to  cosmic  rays.  (O  ’67) 


Plus  XII  (Eugenio  Pacelll)  Pope 
Lapide,  P.  E.  Three  popes  and  the  Jews. 

(S  ’67) 

Place  and  a  time.  Schoen,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Place  on  earth.  Berry,  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
Annual) 

Plain  man  looks  at  the  Apostles’  creed, 
title  of:  Apostles’  creed  for  everyman. 
clay,  W.  (D  ’67) 

Plains  of  Camdeboo,  Palmer,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Planetarlums 


(1967 

Eng 

Bar- 


Philosophy 

Carnap,  R.  Philosophical  foundation*  of 
physics.  (Ap  ’67) 

Plwslology 

Brecher,  R.,  ed.  An  analysis  of  Human  sexual 
response.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fast,  .T.  What  you  should  know  about  human 
sexual  response.  (Je  ’67) 

Pianists 

Bie,  O.  History  of  the  pianoforte  and  piano¬ 
forte  players  [reprint].  (S  ’67) 

See  also 

Hess.  M. 

Waller,  Fats 
Piano 

Bie,  O.  History  of  the  pianoforte  and  piano¬ 
forte  players  [reprint].  (S  ’67) 

Piano  music 


History  and  criticism 

Kirby,  F.  E.  Short  history  of  keyboard  music. 
(S  ’67) 


Picasso,  Pablo 

Brassal.  Picasso  and  company.  (Mr  ’67) 
Picasso  and  company.  Brassal.  (Mr  ’67) 


Pickering,  William  Alexander 
Jackson,  R.  N.  Pickering:  protector  of  Chi¬ 
nese.  (My  ’67) 

Pickering:  protector  of  Chinese.  Jackson.  R.  N. 
(My  ’67) 

Pickets  at  the  gates.  Fuchs,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 


Picnic  in  Babylon.  L’Heureux,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Pictorial  atlas  of  United  States  histoi-y,  Amer¬ 
ican  heritage.  American  heritage.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pictorial  encyclopedia  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Novak,  F.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 


Pictorial  history  of  crime.  Symons,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pictorial  treasure  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Widder,  R.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 


Piets 

Henderson,  I.  Piets.  (1967  Annual) 

Picture  history  of  ancient  Rome.  Erdos,  R. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Picture  writing 

Grant,  C.  Rock  art  of  the  American  Indian. 
(D  ’67) 

Pidgin  and  creole  languages.  Hall,  R.  A.  (N  ’67) 
Pieces  of  eight.  Wagner,  K.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Maurice  Blondel, 
correspondence,  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  P. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pig  Island  letters.  Baxter,  J.  K.  (N  ’67) 

Pike,  James  Albert,  Bp. 

Stringfellow,  W.  Bishop  Pike  affair.  (D  ’67) 
Pilgrim  colony.  Langdon,  G.  D.  (S  ’67) 

Pilgrim  Fathers 


Juvenile  literature 

Weisgard,  L.  Plymouth  Thanksgiving.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pilgrimage,  4v.  Richardson,  D.  M,  (O  ’67) 
Pilgrims  and  pilgrimages 
Hell,  V.  Great  pilgrimage  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Piisudski,  Jdzef 

Rothschild,  J.  Pilsudskl’s  coup  d’etat.  (Ag 
’67) 

Pilsudski’s  coup  d’etat.  Rothschild,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Pine 

Juvenile  literature 
Ross.  G.  M.  Pine  tree.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pine  tree.  Ross.  G.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pinto,  Vivian  de  Sola 

Hibbard,  G.  R..  ed.  Renaissance  and  modem 
essays.  (O  ’67) 

Piracy  and  the  decline  of  Venice,  1580-1615. 

Tenenti,  A.  (1967  Annual) 

Pirandello,  Luigi 
BUdel,  O.  Pirandello.  (Ap  ’67) 

Pirate  coast.  Belgrave,  C.  (My  ’67) 

Pi  ^3^63 

Belgrave,  C.  Pirate  coast.  (My  ’67) 

Piracy  and  the  decline  of  Venice, 
1580-1615.  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Gringhuis,  D.  Stars  on  the  ceiling.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Planets 

Abettl,  G.  Stars  and  planets  [3d  ed].  (D  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Moore,  P.  Exploring  other  planets.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Planets.  Will,  F.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Planning  and  growth  in  rich  and  poor  coun¬ 
tries.  Birmingham.  W..  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Planning  and  the  market  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  the 
1960’^s.  (D  ’67) 

Planning  for  a  nation  of  cities.  Warner,  S.  B., 
ed  (Mr  ’67) 

Planning  U.S.A.  Soule,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Planning  without  facts.  Stolper,  W.  F.  (S  ’67) 
Plant  diseases 

International  conference  on  plant  viruses, 
1965.  Viruses  of  plants.  (1967  Annual) 

Plant  lore 

Baskin,  E.  Poppy  and  other  deadly  plants. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Plant  world.  Vallin,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Plantation  life 


Juvenile  literature 

Tunis,  E.  Shaw’s  Fortune.  (Mr  ’67) 

Plants 

Davison,  V.  E.  Attracting  birds:  from  the 
praines  to  the  Atlantic.  (D  ’67) 

Wit,  H.  C.  D.  de.  Plants  of  the  world,  v  1. 
(S  ’67) 

See  also 
House  plants 


Collection  and  preservation 
Knudsen.  J.  W.  Biological  techniques.  (D  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 
Earle,  O.  L.  Strangler  flg.  (Je  ’67) 

Plants,  Edible 

Juvenile  literature 

Frisch,  R.  E.  Plants  that  feed  the  world. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Plants,  Fossil 

Juvenile  literature 

Cosgrove.  M.  Plants  in  time.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plants  in  time.  Cosgrove,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plants  of  the  world,  v  1.  Wit,  H.  C.  D.  de.  (S 
67) 

Plants  that  feed  the  world.  Frisch,  R.  E. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Plastics 

Juvenile  literature 
Buehr,  W.  Plastics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plato 

Allen,  R.  E..  ed.  Studies  In  Plato’s  meta¬ 
physics.  (Ap  ’67) 

Ryle,  G.  Plato’s  progress.  (Mr  ’67) 

Plato:  The  symposium.  Kohler.  F.  (O  ’67) 
Plato’s  progress.  Ryle,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Play  called  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Kolve,  V.  A.  (Je 
67) 

young  people.  NuttaU,  K. 

(My  ’67) 

Pla^y-  Tavares  de  Sd,  H.  (1966, 

1967  Annual) 

Playboy  interviews.  Playboy.  (N  ’67) 

Playing  cards.  See  Cards 
Plays.  Hughes,  R.  (My  ,’67) 

Thornton  Wilder.  Haberman,  D.  (D 
d7) 

Playwrights  for  tomorrow,  2v.  Ballet,  A.  H.,  ed. 
(jg  67) 

Please  can  I  play  God?  Haggerty.  J.  (O  ’67) 
Please.  Miss,  can  I  play  God?  Eng  title  of: 

Please  can  I  play  God?  Haggerty,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Pleasure  of  ruins  [reprint],  Macaulay.  R.  (Mr 

Plebeians  rehearse  the  uprising.  Grass.  G.  (Mr 
d7) 

Plimpton,  George 

^ApinuS)  ’67)  (1966 
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Plihy  (Gaius  Pilnius  Caecilius  Secundus)  the 

^  younger 

Shei-win-Wliite,  A.  N.,  ed.  Letters  of  Pliny. 
_  (O  ’67) 

Plot.  Wallace,  I.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plot  against  the  patient.  Cook,  P.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Plotinus,  with  an  English  tiv '  by  A.IL  Arm- 
strong,  V  1-2.  Plotinus.  (Je  ’67) 

Plum  explosion.  Van  der  Zee.  J.  iMy  ’67) 

Plum  pie.  Wodehouse,  P.  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Plungers  and  the  peacocks.  Thomas,  D.  L.  (N 
’67) 

Plurality  of  worlds 

MacGowan,  R.  A.  Intelligence  in  the  universe. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Holmes,  D.  C.  Search  for  life  on  other 
worlds.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plutarch 

Barrow,  R.  H.  Plutarch  and  his  times.  (S  ’67) 
Plutarch  and  his  times.  Barrow,  R.  H.  (S  ’67) 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


History 

Rutman,  D.  B.  Husbandmen  of  Plymouth. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Plymouth  Thanksgiving.  Welsgard,  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Pocket  Venus.  Blyth,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan 

Carlson,  E.  W.,  ed.  Recognition  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  (Mr  ’67) 

Regan.  R.,  ed.  Poe.  (O  ’67) 

Poem  of  the  mind.  Mart!5.  U.  L.  (Mr  ’67) 
Poems.  Whittemore,  R.  (D  ’67) 

Poems;  an  handful  with  quietness.  Carter,  J.  S. 
(Je  ’67) 

Poems  and  fragments.  Holderlin,  P.  (D  ’67) 
Poems  and  prose.  Leopardi,  G.  (S  ’67) 

Poems  cnosen  by  the  author  [bilingual  ed], 
Yevtushenko,  Y.  (1967  Annual) 

Poems  from  Prance.  Smith,  W.  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  i^nual) 

Poems  from  the  German.  Plotz.  H..  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Poems.  1957-1967.  Dickey.  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Poems  of  Henry  King.  King,  H.  (Je  ’67) 
Poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Long¬ 
fellow,  H.  W.  (1967  Annual) 

Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  Burns,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Poems  of  Robert  Herrick.  Herrick,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Poems  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Gilbert,  W.  S.  (S  ’67) 
Poems  on  affairs  of  state,  v2.  (1967  Annual) 
Poems  to  solve.  Swenson,  M.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Poems  written  In  early  youth.  Eliot,  T.  S. 
(O  ’67) 

Poetic  world  of  William  Carlos  Williams. 

Ostrom,  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Poetical  works.  Pope,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Poetry 

Collections 


Corrington,  J.  W.,  ed.  Southern  writing  In  the 
sixties,  v2.  (D  ’67) 

Hayden,  R.,  ed.  I^leidoscope.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Hecht,  A.,  ed.  Jiggery-pokery.  (My  ’67) 
Lewis,  R.,  comp.  Miracles.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Mary  Immaculate,  Sister,  ed.  Cry  of  Rachel. 
(My  ’67) 

Ray.  D.,  ed.  Prom  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Sayre.  E..  ed.  Christmas  book  (Mr  ’67) 
Scottish  poetry,  no.  1.  (1967  Annual) 

Trask,  W.  R.,  ed.  Unwritten  song,  v  1.  (Ap 
’67) 

■See  also 

American  poetry — Collections 
English  poetry — Collections 
Hebrew  poetry — Collections 
Italian  poetry — Collections 
Russian  poetry — Collections 


Juvenile  literature 

Agree,  R.  H.,  ed.  How  to  eat  a  poem  &  other 
morsels.  (S  ’67) 

Bouton,  J.,  ed.  Pavorlte  poems  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  hour.  (S  ’67) 

Prankenberg,  L.,  ed.  Wings  of  rhyme.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Poetry  (Individual) 

Ames,  B.  Antelope  bread.  (D  ’67) 

Ammons.  A.  R.  Northfleld  poems.  (Ap  ’67) 
Angoff,  C.  Bell  of  time.  (My  ’67) 

Auden,  W.  H.  Collected  shorter  poems,  1827- 
1957.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Avison,  M.  Dumbfounding.  (S  ’67) 

Barnes,  K.  Born  to  flying  glass.  (N  ’67) 
Baxter,  J.  K.  Pig  Island  letters.  (N  ’67) 


Beecher,  J.  To  live  and  die  in  Dixie.  (Ag 
67) 

Bell,  M.  Collected  poems,  1937-1966.  (N  ’67) 
Bentley,  N.  Sea  lion  caves.  (My  ’67) 
Berryman,  J.  Berryman’s  sonnets.  (Ag  '67) 
Betjeman.  J.  High  and  low.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ely,  R.  Light  around  the  body.  (D  ’67) 
Bobrowski,  J.  Shadow  land.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual ) 

Booth,  P.  Weathers  and  edges.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Bradley,  S.  Men  In  good  measure.  (Ap  ’67) 
Br^street,  A.  Works  of  Anne  Bradstreet. 
(S  ’67) 

Brathwaite,  B.  Rights  of  passage.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brokering.  H.  P.  In  due  season.  (Mr  ’67) 
Burford,  W.  Beginning.  (Mr  ’67) 

Burns,  R.  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Butler,  G.  South  of  the  Zambesi.  (Ap  ’67) 
Carrier,  W.^  Toward  Montebello.  (Mr  ’67) 
Carter,  J.  S.  Poems:  an  handful  with  quiet¬ 
ness.  (Je  ’67) 

Cassity,  T.  Watchboy,  what  of  the  night? 
(Mr  ’67) 

Cendrars,  B.  Selected  writings.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ciardl.  J.  This  strangest  everything.  (Ag 
h7 ) 

Clarke,  A.  Old-fashioned  pilgrimage.  (S  ’67) 
Coward,  N.  Lyrics  of  Noel  Coward.  (O  ’67) 
Coxe.  L.  Nlkal  Seyn.  (Ap  ’67) 

Crabbe,  G.  Tales,  1812  and  other  selected 
poems.  (N  ’67) 

Creeley,  R.  Words.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dante  Alighieri.  Divine  comedy,  3v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Davison,  P.  City  and  the  Island.  (Mr  ’67) 
Dawson.  R.  Six  mile  corner.  (Mr  ’671 
Day  Lewis.  C.  Selected  poems.  (O  ’67) 
Dickey,  J.  Poems,  1957-1967.  (Je  ’67) 

Dillard,  R.  H.  W.  Day  I  stopped  dreaming 
about  Barbara  Steele.  (Je  ’67) 

Douglas,  K.  Collected  poems.  (My  ’67) 
Durrell,  L.  Ikons.  (Ag  ’67) 

Eberhart,  R.  Thirty  one  sonnets.  (D  ’67) 

Boems  written  in  early  youth. 

(O  ’67) 

Everson,  W.  Single  source.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Paulkner,  W.  Marble  faun;  and  A  green 
bough.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ferril,  T.  H.  Words  for  Denver.  (O  ’67) 
Gale,  V.  Love  always.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ga.scoyne.  D,  Collected  poems.  (Mr  ’67) 
Gilbert,  W.  S.  Poems  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.  (S 
’67) 

Complete  poems  of  Thomas  Gray. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Gunn,  T.  Positives.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gustafson,  R.  P.  Imagination  of  spring. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Hanson,  K.  O.  Distance  anywhere.  (D  ’67) 
Hayden,  R.  Selected  poems.  (S  ’67) 

Hemley,  C.  Dimensions  of  midnight.  (N  ’67) 
Herrick,  R.  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick.  (S 

..  ^  ' 

Holderlin,  P.  Poems  and  fragments.  (D  ’67) 
Holmes,  T.  Upland  pasture.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hoskins,  K.  Excursions.  (Ag  ’67) 

P-  Looking  up  at  leaves.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Jacobsen.  J.  Animal  inside.  (Mr  ’67) 

Johnson,  R.  Book  of  the  green  man.  (Ag 
’67) 

Jones,  D.  Medical  aid  and  other  poems.  (D 
^67) 

Justice.  D.  Night  light.  (Ag  ’67) 

King,  H.  Poems  of  Henry  IGng.  (Je  ’67) 
Lattimore.  R.  Stride  of  time.  (Ap  ’67) 
Lazard,  N.  Cry  of  the  peacocks.  (An  ’67) 
Leopardi.  G.  Poems  and  prose.  (S  ’67) 
Levertov,  D.  Sorrow  dance.  (S  ’67) 
L’Heureux,  J.  Rubrics  for  a  revolution.  (Je 
*67) 

Lipsltz.  L.  Cold  water.  (O  ’67) 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  Poems  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow.  (1967  Annual) 

Lowell.  R.  Near  the  ocean.  (Mr  ’67) 
MacDiarmid.  H.  Collected  poems  of  Hugh 
MacDiarmid  [rev  edl.  (1967  Annual) 

MacNeice,  L.  Collected  poems  of  Louis  Mac¬ 
Neice.  (Ap  ’67) 

.  Sixty  poems  of  Martial.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Mazzaro,  J.  Changing  the  windows.  (Ap  ’67) 
Middleton.  C.  Nonsequences.  (Mr  ’67) 
Milton.  J.  Milton’s  sonnets.  (O  ’67) 

Moore,  M  Complete  poems  of  Marianne 
Moore.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Moore.  M.  Tell  me,  tell  me.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Morrison,  L,  Ghosts  of  Jersey  City.  (N  ’67) 

Neruda.  P.  Heights  of  Macchu  Plcchu.  (Ag 
67) 
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Poetry — Continued 

Nicholl,  L.  T.  Blood  that  is  language.  (Ag 
’67) 

Nichols.  J.  Mostly  people.  (Mr  ’67) 

Nims,  J.  F.  Of  flesh  and  bone.  (N  ’67) 
Olson,  C.  Selected  writings  of  Charles  Olson. 
(My  ’67) 

Oppenheimer,  P.  Before  a  battle.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Pasternak,  B.  Sister  my  life.  (D  ’67) 
Patchen,  K.  Hallelujah  anyway.  (My  ’67) 
Pendleton,  C.  West:  Manhattan  to  Oregon. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Perse,  St-J.  Birds.  (S  ’67) 

Pesti.  J.  On  the  edge  of  the  volcano.  (D  67) 
Pitchford,  K.  Suite  of  angels.  (D  ’67) 

Pope,  A.  Poetical  works.  (D  ’67) 

Rexroth,  K.  Collected  shorter  poems.  (O  ’67) 
Boethke,  T.  Collected  poems  of  Theodore 
Roethke.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sachs,  N.  O  the  chimneys.  (D  ’67) 

Sandy,  S.  Stresses  in  the  peaceable  kingdom. 
(D  ’67) 

Scully,  J.  Marches.  (D  ’67) 

Sexton,  A.  Live  or  die.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Shapiro,  H.  Battle  report.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sloman.  J.  Virgil’s  machines.  (Mr  ’67) 
Stafford,  W.  Rescued  year.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual)  _ 

Starbuck,  Q.  White  paper.  (Ap  ’67) 

Stern,  H.  J.  Wallace  Stevens:  art  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  (My  ’67) 

Swenson,  M.  Half  sun  half  sleep.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tate,  J.  Lost  pilot.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tomlinson,  C.  Necklace.  (Ap  ’67) 

Touster,  S.  StiU  lives  and  other  lives.  (Ag 
*67) 

Very,  J.  Jones  Very;  selected  poems.  (Ap  '67) 
Viereck,  P.  New  and  selected  poems,  1932- 
1967.  (D  ’67) 

Warren,  R.  P.  Selected  poems:  new  and  old, 
1923-1966.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Watson,  R.  Advantages  of  dark.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wevill,  D.  Christ  of  the  ice-floes.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wheelock,  J.  H.  Dear  men  and  women.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Whitehead,  J.  Domains.  (N  ’67) 

Whittemore.  R.  Poems.  (D  ’67) 

Wilde,  R.  H.  Richard  Henry  Wilde.  (Ap  ’67) 
Will,  P.  Planets.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Winters.  T.  Early  poems  of  Yvor  Winters, 
1920-28.  (D  ’67) 

Wood.s.  .T.  Cutting  edge.  (Mr  ’67) 
Yevtushenko,  Y.  Bratsk  station.  (Ap  ’67) 
Yevtushenko,  Y.  Poems  chosen  by  the  author 
[bilingual  edl.  (1967  Annual) 

Yevtushenko,  Y.  Yevtushenko  poems.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Zlnnes,  H.  Eye  for  an  I.  (S  ’67) 

Zukofsky,  L.  All  the  collected  short  poems, 
1956-1964.  (Ap  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Blake.  W.  WiUiam  Blake.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Poetry  and  prayer.  Noon,  W.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Poetry  Bookshop 

Grant,  J.  Harold  Monro  and  the  Poetry  book¬ 
shop.  (S  ’67) 

Poetry  of  Catullus.  Catullus,  G.  V.  (Ag  ’67) 
Poetry  of  Hart  Crane.  Lewis,  R.  W.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Poetry  of  John  Lydgate.  Renoir,  A.  (D  ’67) 
Poetry  of  vision.  Spacks,  P.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Poets,  English 

Marples,  M.  Romantics  at  .  school.  (D  ’67) 
Poiesis.  Kltto,  H.  D.  F.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Poisonous  plants 

Baskin.  E.  Poppy  and  other  deadly  plants. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Creekmore,  H.  Daffodils  are  dangerous.  (Mr 
’67) 

Poland 

History 

Heymann,  F.  G.  Poland  &  Czechoslovakia. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Bromke,  A.  Poland’s  politics:  idealism  vs. 
realism.  (O  ’671 

Rothschild,  J.  Pilsudskl’s  coup  d’etat.  (Ag 
’67) 

Poland  &  Czechoslovakia.  Heymann,  F.  Q.  (Ap 
’67) 

Poland’s  politics:  Idealism  vs.  realism.  Bromke. 
A.  (O  ’67) 

Polar  animals.  Pedersen,  A.  (O  ’67) 

Polaris  (IVlissile) 

Juvenile  literature 

DiCerto.  J.  J.  Missile  base  beneath  the  sea. 
(N  ’67) 


Police 

United  States 

Asch,  S.  H.  Police  authority  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  (N  ’67) 

Cray.  E.  Big  blue  line.  (Ap  ’67) 
Nlederhoffer,  A.  Behind  the  shield.  (N  ’67) 
Stahl,  D.,  ed.  Community  and  racial  crises. 
(My  ’67) 

Police,  State  .  ... 

Preiss,  J.  J.  Examination  of  role  theory. 
(O  *67) 

Police  authority  and  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Asch,  S.  H.  (N  ’67)  _  „ 

Policing  the  city,  Boston,  1822-1885.  Lane,  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Polish  and  Hungarian  poetry.  Gbmorl,  G.  (Je 
’67) 


Polish  poetry 

History  and  criticism 

Gdmdri,  G.  Polish  and  Hungarian  poetry.  (Je 
’67) 

Political  background  of  Aeschylean  tragedy. 
Podleckl,  A.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Political  change  in  a  West  African  state.  KU- 
son,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Political  development  and  social  change. 
Finkle,  J.  L.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 


Political  ethics 

Flathman,  R.  E.  Public  Interest.  (Mr  ’67) 
Political  history  of  postwar  Italy.  Kogan,  N. 
(My  ’67) 

Political  ideas.  Thomson,  D.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Political  Illusion.  Ellul,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Political  life  of  American  teachers.  Zelgler,  H. 
(N  ’67) 

Political  oppositions  in  Western  democracies. 

Dahl.  K  A.,  ed.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Political  participation  in  Commtmist  Chlna. 
Townsend,  J.  R.  (D  ’67) 


Political  parties 

Dahl,  R.  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions  in  West¬ 
ern  democracies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
LaPalombara,  J.,  ed.  Political  parties  and 
political  development.  (My  ’67) 

Milne,  R.  S.  Political  parties  in  New  Zealand. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Nichols,  R.  F.  Invention  of  the  American 
political  parties.  (S  ’67) 

Schlesinger,  J.  A.  Ambition  and  politics.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Silbey,  J.  H.  Shrine  of  party.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Political  parties  and  political  development. 

LaPalombara,  J.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Political  parties  in  New  Zealand.  MUne,  R.  S. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Political  power  &  social  change.  Odegard,  P. 
H.  (S  ’67) 

Political  representation  in  England  and  the 
origins  of  the  American  republic.  Pole,  J.  R. 
(My  ’67) 


Political  science 

Apter,  D.  E.  Politics  of  modernization.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Bentley,  A  F.  Process  of  government.  (O 
67) 

Duverger.  M.  Idea  of  politics.  (S  ’67) 

Easton,  D.,  ed.  Varieties  of  political  theory. 
(Mr  ’6?) 

Ellul.  J.  Political  Illusion.  (Je  ’67) 

Goldsmith.  M.  M.  Hobbes’s  science  of  pol¬ 
itics.  (Ap  ’67) 

Locke,  J.  Two  tracts  on  government.  (O  ’67) 

Lucas,  J.  R.  Principles  of  politics.  (S  ’67) 

Pinney,  E.  L.,  ed.  Comparative  politics  and 
political  theory.  (S  ’67) 

Spiro.  H.  J.  World  politics:  the  global  sys¬ 
tem.  (O  ’67) 

Thomson,  D.,  ed.  Political  ideas.  (Ap  ’67) 

Wiseman,  H.  V.  Political  systems.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

History 

Bunzel,  J.  H.  Anti-politics  In  America.  (Jo 
’67) 

France 

Pierce,  R.  Contemporary  French  political 
thought.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Research 

Easton,  D.  Systems  analysis  of  political  life. 
(Je  ’67) 

Political  systems.  Wiseman,  H.  V.  (1966  1967 

Annual) 

Political  thicket.  Hanson,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

PoliWcja  thought  in  early  Melji  Japan,  1868-1889, 
Pittau,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Politics,  Practical 

Campbell,  A.  Elections  and  the  political 
orci6r,  (o  o7) 
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Dahl,  R.  A.,  ed.  Political  oppositions  in  West¬ 
ern  democracies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

De  Toledano,  R.  R.F.K.  (Je  ’67) 

Jennings,  M.  K.,  ed.  Electoral  process.  (Mr 
’67) 

LaPalombara,  J.,  ed.  Political  parties  and 
political  development.  (My-  -’67) 

Levin,  M.  B.  Kennedy  campaigning.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Levine,  E.  M.  Irish  and  Irish  politicians, 
(Ap  ’67) 

Mayhew,  D.  R.  Party  loyalty  among  con- 
_  gressmen.  (My  ’67) 

Rose,  A.  M.  Power  structure.  (S  ’67) 
Sehlesinger,  J.  A.  Ambition  and  politics.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Ajnnual) 

Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community,  1800- 
1828.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 
Robinson,  L.  Hopefuls.  (My  ’67) 

Research 

Scott,  A.  M.  Simulation  and  national  devel¬ 
opment.  (Je  ’67) 

Politics  and  profit.  Slavln,  A.  J.  (My  ’67) 
Politics  and  the  military  in  modern  Spain. 
Payne,  S.  G.  ’67) 

Politics  In  Brazil,  1930-1964.  Skidmore,  T.  B. 
(O  ’67) 

Politics  in  the  American  states.  Jacob,  H.,  ed. 
(Je  ’67) 

Politics,  international  relations  and  law.  Ku¬ 
mar,  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Politics  of  coexistence.  Gehlen,  M.  P.  (D  ’67) 
Politics  of  conservation.  Smith,  P.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Politics  of  economic  cooperation  in  Asia. 
Singh,  L.  P.  (O  ’67) 

Politics  of  escalation  in  Vietnam.  Schurmann, 
F.  (Ap  ’67) 

Politics  of  experience.  Laing,  R.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Politics  of  (jod.  Washington,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Politics  of  honor:  a  biography  of  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson.  Davis,  K.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Politics  of  ideas  in  the  TJ.S.S.R.  Conquest,  R., 
ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual 
Politics  of  military  aviation  procurement,  1926- 
1934.  Rutkowski,  E.  H.  (1967  Annual) 
Politics  of  military  unification.  Caraley,  D.  (Je 
’67) 

Politics  of  modernization.  Apter,  D.  E.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Politics  of  state  expenditure  in  Illinois.  Anton, 
T.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Politics  of  struggle.  Atkinson,  J.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Politics  of  the  third  world.  MlUer,  J.  D.  B. 
(O  ’67) 

Politics  of  wage-price  decisions.  Edelman,  M. 
(Je  ’67) 

Politics,  socleW  and  secondary  education  in 
England.  Kaisamias,  A,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Politics,  strategy  and  American  diplomacy. 

Grenville,  J.  A.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

Politics:  the  American  way.  Rlbicoff,  A,  (Je 
’67) 

Polk,  James  Knox 

Sellers,  C.  James  K.  Polk,  continentallst, 
1843-1846.  (Ap  ’67) 

PoUbooks.  Vincent,  J.  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Pomfret,  John  Edwin 

BUllngton,  R.  A.,  ed.  Reinterpretation  of 
early  American  history.  (O  ’67) 

Ponies 

Stories 

MacPherson,  M.  Ponies  for  hire.  (D  ’67) 
Ponies  for  hire.  MacPherson,  M.  (D  ’67) 

Pontiac,  Ottawa  chief 

Juvenile  literature 

Tebbel,  J.  Red  runs  the  river.  (1967  Annual) 
Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  1763-1765 


Juvenile  literature 

Tebbel,  J.  Red  runs  the  river.  (1967  Annual) 
Poor  cow.  Dunn,  N.  (D  ’67) 

Poor  George.  Fox,  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Poor  Merlo.  O’NeiU,  M.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Poorhouse  state.  Elman,  R.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Pop  art.  Llppard,  L.  R.  (My  ’67) 

Pone,  Alexander 

Pope,  A.  Poetical  works.  (D  ’67) 

Spence,  J.  Anecdotes,  observations  and  char¬ 
acters  of  books  and  men.  (My  ’67) 

Spence,  J.  Observations,  anecdotes,  and  char¬ 
acters  of  boolcs  and  men,  2v  [new  ed].  (1967 
Annual) 

Pope  John.  Trevor,  M.  (N  ’67) 

Pope  Paul  VI.  Hatch,  A.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 


Popes 

Temporal  power 

Watt.  J.  A,  Theory  of  papal  monarchy  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  (O  ’67) 

Pope’s  back  yard.  Pepper,  C.  G.  (Je  ’67) 
Poppy  a,nd  other  deadly  plants.  Baskin.  E. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Popular  sources  of  political  authority.  Hn.ndlln, 
O..  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Population 

Calder,  N.  Eden  was  no  garden.  (O  ’67) 
Laffin,  J.  Hunger  to  come.  (O  ’67) 
P^-American  assembly  on  population,  1966. 
Population  dilemma  in  Latin  America.  (Ag 
o7) 

Sheps,  M.  C.,  ed.  Public  health  and  popula- 
tion_  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

Population  dilemma  in  Latin  America.  Pan- 
American  assembly  on  population,  1965. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Population  dynamics.  International  conference 
on  population,  1964.  (Ag  ’67) 

Population  of  Borneo.  Jones,  L.  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Population  studies  of  birds.  Lack,  D.  L.  (My 
’67) 

Pomografia.  Gombrowicz,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Portal  to  America:  the  lower  East  side.  1870- 
1925.  Schoener,  A.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Porter,  Cole 

EeUs,  G.  Life  that  late  he  led.  (S  ’67) 
Porterhouse  Major.  Baker,  M.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Portrait  in  the  renaissance.  Pope-Hennessy,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Portrait  of  all  the  Russias.  Van  der  Post,  L. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Portrait  of  an  age.  Salomon,  E.  (O  ’67) 
Portrait  of  Dublin.  Guinness,  D.  (D  ’67) 

Portrait  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Higgins,  D.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Portraits 

Pope-Hennessy,  J.  Portrait  in  the  renais¬ 
sance.  (Ag  ’67) 

Portraits  from  a  shooting  gallery.  Fiddle  S. 
(O  ’67) 

Portraits  of  destiny.  Harcourt,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Portraits  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams.  Oliver,  A, 
(D  ’67) 

Portraits  of  linguists,  2v.  Sebeok,  T.  A.,  ed. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Portugal 

Colonies 

Hammond,  R.  J.  Portugal  and  Africa,  1815- 
1910.  (Je  ’67) 


Foreign  relations 

Great  Britain 

Francis,  A.  D.  Methuens  and  Portugal,  1691- 
1708  (Ag  ’67) 

History 

Livermore,  H.  V.  New  history  of  Portugal. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Portugal  and  Africa,  1815-1910.  Hammond, 
R.  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Portuguese  In  Central  Africa 
Birmingham,  D.  Trade  and  conflict  in  An¬ 
gola.  (Ag  ’67) 

Positives.  Gunn,  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

Postal  service 


Great  Britain 

Boyce.  B.  Benevolent  man.  (D  ’67) 

Posters 

Foster,  J.  K.  Marc  ChagaU,  posters  and 
personality.  (Ap  ’67) 

Post- Victorian  Britain:  1902-1951.  Seaman,  L. 
C.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Postwar  defense  policy  and  the  U.S.  navy,  1943- 
1946.  Davis,  V.  (Mr  ’67) 

Postwar  German  theatre.  Benedlkt,  M.,  ed.  (N 
’67) 


Post-war  years, 
’67) 


1945-1954.  Ehrenburg,  I. 


(D 


Pot:  a  handbook  of  marihuana.  Rosevear,  J. 
(D  ’67) 

Potatoes,  potatoes.  Lobel,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 


Potter,  Beatrix 

Potter,  B.  Letters  to  children.  (D  ’67) 

Pottery,  British 

Godden,  G.  A.  An  illustrated  encyclopedia  of 
British  pottery  and  porcelain.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pottery,  Korean 

Kim,  C.  Treasures  of  Korean  art.  (My  ’67) 
Pottery,  Mexican 

Boos,  F.  H.  Ceramic  sculptures  of  ancient 
Oaxaca.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Pottery,  Peruvian 

Sawyer,  A.  R.  Ancient  Peruvian  ceramics. 
(Ag  '67) 


Pound,  Ezra  Loomis 

Cornell.  J.  Trial  of  Ezra  Pound.  (Mr  ’67) 
Goodwin,  K.  R.  Influence  of  Ezra  Pound. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Reck,  M.  Ezra  Pound.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


The  cantos 

Stock,  N.  Reading  the  Cantos.  (O  ’67) 
Poussin,  Nicolas 

Blunt,  A.  Paintings  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  (Ag 
’67) 

Poverty 

Anti-poverty  programs.  (N  ’67) 

Gladwin,  T.  Poverty  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 

Ross,  A.  M.,  ed.  Employment,  race,  and 
poverty.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Poverty  U.S.A.  Gladwin,  'T.  (N  ’67) 

Power  (Mechanics) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Jolliffe,  A.  Water,  wind  &  wheels.  (My  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Ross,  F.  World  of  power  and  energy.  (D  ’67) 
Wailter,  C.  Progress  with  energy.  tN  ’67) 
Power  (Social  sciences) 

Bunzel,  J.  H.  Anti-politics  In  America.  (Je 
67 ) 

Katz,  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (1966. 
1967  Annual) 

McCarthy,  E.  J.  Limits  of  power.  (D  67) 
Odegard,  P.  H.  Political  power  &  social 
change.  (S  ’67)  ,  . 

Rose,  A.  M.  Power  structure.  IS  67) 

Power  and  privilege.  Lenski,  G.  E.  (Je  ’67) 
Power  and  the  dignity.  Grotzinger,  L.  A.  (Ag 

>  0^^  J 

Power  house.  Haggard,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Power  in  America;  the  politics  of  the  new  class. 

Bazelon,  D.  T.  (My  ’67)  ^  ^ 

Power  of  the  purse.  Fenno,  R.  F.  (1966,  1967 
Annual)  „ 

Power,  presidents,  and  professors.  Deraerath. 

Power  structure.  Rose,  A  M.  (S  ’67) 
Practical  style  guide  for  authors  and  editors. 
Nicholson,  M.  (N  ’67) 

Practice  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  1900-1960.  Welch, 
H.  (D  ’67) 

Preachers,  pedagogues  &  politicians.  Gate- 
wood,  W.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Preaching 

Reid,  C.  Empty  pulpit.  (D  ’67) 

Precious  little.  Whitehill,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 


Precious  stones  ,  ,  ,  , ,  .  _ _ 

Axon,  G.  V.  Wonderful  world  of  gems.  (D  ’67) 
Fisher,  P.  J.  Science  of  gems.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Preface  to  modem  Nigeria.  Kopytoff,  J.  H.  (Mr 
'07) 

Prehistoric  and  early  Christian  Ireland.  Ev¬ 
ans,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Prehistoric  animals.  See  Fossils 

Prelude.  Wilson,  E  (Ag  ’67) 

Prelude  to  CivU  War:  the  nullification  contro¬ 
versy  in  South  Carolina,  1816-1836.  Freeh- 
ling,  W.  W.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Premarital  sex  in  a  clianging  society.  Bell,  R. 
R.  (S  ’67) 

Pre-school  story  hour.  Moore,  V.  (My  ’67) 

Prescott,  Philander  ^ 

Prescott.  P.  Recollections  of  Philander  Pres¬ 
cott.  (Ag  ’67) 

Present  tense.  Cousins,  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

President  who  wouldn’t  retire.  Falkner,  L. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Presidential  greatness.  Bailey,  T.  A.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 


Presidents 


United  States 


Bailey,  T.  A.  Presidential  greatness. 
1967  Annual) 


(1966, 


Children 

Sadler,  C.  Children  in  the  White  House.  (N 
’67) 

B  lection 

Cummings,  M.  C.  Congressmen  and  the  elec¬ 
torate.  (O  ’67) 

Cummings,  M.  C.,  ed.  National  election  of 
1964.  (Ap  ’67) 

Hess,  K.  In  a  cause  that  will  triumph.  (Ap 
’67) 

White.  F.  C.  Suite  3505.  (Ag  ’67) 


Election — Juvenile  literature 
Robinson,  L.  Hopefuls.  (My  ’67) 


Inaugural  addresses 

United  States.  President.  Chief  executive: 
inaugural  addresses  of  the  Presidents. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Kelly,  F.  K.  Martyred  Presidents  and  their 
successors.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Prevalence  of  nonsense.  Montagu,  A  (D  ’67) 
Prevention  and  control  of  delmquency,  Mac- 
Iver,  R.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Price  of  blood.  Adams,  D.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 


Prices 

Edelman,  M.  Politics  of  wage-price  decisions. 
(Je  ’67) 

Metcalf,  L.  Overcharge.  (Ap  ’67) 

Yamey,  B.  S.,  ed.  Resale  price  maintenance. 
(S  ’67) 


Pride  of  prejudices.  Royster,  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Pride's  progress.  Haas,  E.  (1967  Annual) 

Priest  and  revolutionary.  Stearns,  P.  N.  (Ag 
’67) 


Primates 

Altmann,  S.  A.,  ed.  Social  communication 
among  primates.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Buettner-Janusch,  J.  Origins  of  man.  (S  ’67) 
Primer  of  Ignorance.  Blackmur,  R.  P.  (My  ’67) 
Primers 

Newbery,  J.  Little  pretty  pocket-book.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Primitive  religion.  See  Religion.  Primitive 
Prince  of  librarians.  Miller,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Prince  Rabbit.  Milne.  A.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Princess  who  could  not  laugh.  Milne,  A  A 
(With  his  Prince  Rabbit.)  (Mr  ’67) 
Principles  of  microbial  ecologry.  Brock,  T.  D. 
(S  ’67) 

Principles  of  morality;  vl8  of  Summa  theologiae. 

_  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint.  (1967  Annual) 
Principles  of  native  administration  in  NI- 
„  .  geria.  Kirk-Greene,  A.  H.  M.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Principles  of  politics.  Lucas,  J.  R.  (S  ’67) 
Print  in  a  wild  land.  Myers,  J.  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Printing 

Kaser,  D.,  ed.  Books  in  America’s  past  (Je 
’67) 

Zwart.  P.  Piet  ZwarL  (O  ’67) 


Exhibitions 

Typomundus  20.  (Ap  ’67) 


History 

Carter.  J.,  ed.  Printing  and  the  mind  of  man, 
(O  ’67) 

Day,  K.,  ed.  Book  typography.  1815-1965,  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  Anerica. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Specimens 

Typomundus  20.  (Ap  ’67) 

Printing  and  the  mind  of  man.  Carter,  J..  ed. 
(O  ’67) 

Printing  from  a  stone.  Hlrsch,  S.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Prints  of  Japan.  'I'urk.  F.  A  (Ag  ’67) 

Prisms.  Cook.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Prisoners  of  Agiers.  Barnby,  H.  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
Prisoners  of  Quai  Dong.  Kolpacoff,  V.  (D  ’67) 
Prisons 

Sachs,  A.  J^ail  diary  of  Albie  Sachs.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sands,  B.  Seventh  step.  (Ag  ’67) 

Germany  (Democratic  Republic) 

Van  Atena,  J.  Guest  of  the  state.  (O  ’67) 
Russia 

GiMburg  E  S.  Journey  into  the  whirlwind. 

(Ja  68)  (1967  Annueil) 

Wallach,  E.  Light  at  midnight.  (S  ’67) 

United  States 

Colebrook,  J.  Cross  of  lassitude.  (D  ’67) 
Privacy,  Right  of 

Engberg,  E.  Spy  in  •the  corporate  structure 
and  the  right  to  privacy.  (O  ’67) 

Long.  E.  V.  Intruders.  (My  ’67) 

United  States.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  government  operations.  Computer  and  in- 
^vasion  of  privacy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Westin,  A.  F.  Privacy  and  freedom.  (N  ’67) 
Privacy  and  freedom.  Westin.  A.  F.  (N  ’67) 
Private  disgrace;  Lizzie  Borden  by  daylight. 

Lincoln,  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  AnnuA) 

Private  face  [1812-18611:  v  1  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  and  his  world.  Ward,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Private  letters,  1823-1889.  Davis,  J.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 
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Private  screenings.  Simon,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Private  sea.  Braden,  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Privateering 

Juvenile  literature 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Fighting  sailor.  (Ap  ’67) 
Privileged  persons.  Chapman,  H.  W.  (Je  ’67) 
Pro  quarterback.  Olderman,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Probabilities 

David,  P.  N.,  ed.  Research  papers  in  sta¬ 
tistics.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Razzell,  A.  G.  Probability:  the  science  of 
chance.  (Ag  ’67) 

Probability:  the  science  of  chance.  Razzell,  A. 

G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Probation 

Keve,  P.  W.  Imaginative  programming  In 
probation  and  parole.  (O  ’67) 

Problem  children 

Rubin,  E.  Z.  Emotionally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  elementary  school.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stott,  D.  H.  Studies  of  troublesome  children. 
(1967  Annual) 

Problem  of  Boston:  some  readings  In  cultural 
history.  Green,  M.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Problem  of  slavery  in  Western  culture.  Davis. 

D.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Problem  of  sterling.  Conan,  A.  R.  (N  ’67) 
Problem  of  water.  Furon,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Problems  and  policies  of  Malesherbes  as  di- 
recteur  de  la  llbralrle  in  France  (1750-1763). 
Shaw.  E.  P.  (O  ’67) 

Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1610,  2v.  Great 

Britain.  Parliament.  (O  ’67) 

Process  of  government.  Bentley.  A.  F.  (O  ’67) 
Process  of  planning.  Hanson,  A.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Processions.  See  Parades 


Protestants  In  Spain 

Irizarry,  C.  Thirty  thousand.  (Mr  ’67) 
Protocols  of  the  elders  of  Zion 
Cohn,  N.  Warrant  for  genocide.  (S  ’67) 
Proust,  Marcel 

Graham,  V.  C.  Imagery  of  Proust.  (Ap  ’67) 
Maurois,  A.  Chelsea  way.  (Ja  '68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Proverbs 

Johnston,  H.  A.  S.,  ed.  &  tr.  Selection  of 
Hausa  stories.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Kelen.  E.,  comp.  Proverbs  of  many  nations. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Proverbs  of  many  nations.  Kelen,  E.,  comp 
(Mr  ’67) 

Prudence,  Indeed.  Bemays.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Prussia 

History,  Military 

Paret,  P.  Torek  and  the  era  of  the  Prussian 
reform.  1807-1815.  (O  ’67) 

Psychiatric  hospitals.  See  Mentally  ill — Care 
and  treatment 

Psychiatrist  for  a  troubled  world.  Mennlnger. 
W.  C.  (Je  ’67) 


Psychiatrists 

Binger,  C.  Revolutionary 
Rush,  1746-1813.  (Ag  ’67) 


doctor,  Benjamin 
(1966  Annual) 


Psychiatry 

Arieti,  S.,  ed.  American  handbook  of  psy¬ 
chiatry,  v3.  (Ag  ’67) 

Binger.  C.  Two  faces  of  medicine.  (D  ’67) 

Halleck.  S.  D.  Psychiatry  and  the  dilemmas 
of  crime.  (N  ’67) 

Katz,  J.  Psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  and 
law.  (Ag  ’67) 

Menninger.  W.  C.  Psychiatrist  for  a  troubled 
world.  (.Te  ’67) 

Sargant,  W.  Unquiet  mind.  (D  ’67) 


Professional  ethics 

Bensman,  J.  Dollars  and  sense.  (D  ’67) 
Professional  men.  Reader,  W.  J.  (N  ’67) 
Professions 

Reader.  W.  J.  Professional  men.  (N  ’67) 
Profile  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Woytinsky,  E.  S. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Profiles  in  action;  American  Catholics  in  public 
life.  Schauinger,  J.  H.  (O  ’67) 

Progress 

Van  Doren,  C.  Idea  of  progress.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Progress  on  roads.  Walker.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Progress  with  energy.  Walker,  C.  (N  ’67) 
Progressives.  Resek,  C.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Progressivism  (United  States  politics) 
Graham,  O.  L.  Encore  for  reform.  (N  ’67) 
Resek,  C.,  ed.  Progressives.  (O  ’67) 

Wiebe,  R.  H.  Search  for  order,  1877-1920. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Prologue  to  revolution.  Cherniaveky,  M.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Promoting  mental  health  of  older  people  through 
group  methods.  Klein,  W.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Propaganda,  Russian 

Conquest,  R.,  ed.  Politics  of  ideaa  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Prophetic  minority.  Newfield,  J.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Prophetic  religion.  Ling,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Prophetic  voices  in  contemporary  theology. 

Porteous,  A.  C.  (O  ’67) 

Prophets 

Maly,  E.  H.  Prophets  of  salvation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Prophets  of  salvation.  Maly.  E.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Prospering.  Speare,  E.  G.  (N  ’67) 

Prostitution 

Khalaf,  S.  Prostitution  In  a  changing  society. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Richardson,  J.  Courtesans.  (D  ’67) 
Prostitution  in  a  changing  society.  Khalaf.  S. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Protest  in  Tokyo.  Packard,  G.  R.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Protestant  churches 

Brill,  E.  H.  Creative  edge  of  American 
Protestantl.sm.  (Mr  ’67) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United 

Stringfellow,  W.  Bishop  Pike  affair.  (D  ’67) 
Protestant  faith  and  religious  liberty.  Woga- 
man.  P.  (N  ’67) 

Protestantism 

Glen.  J.  S.  Erich  Fromm:  a  Protestant 
critique.  (O  ’67) 

Hill.  S.  S.  Southern  churches  in  crisis.  (Ag 
’67) 


Research 

Perry,  S.  E.  Human  nature  of  science.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Psychiatry  and  public  affairs.  Group  for  the 
advancement  of  psychiatry.  (Mr  ’67) 
Psychiatry  and  the  dilemmas  of  crime.  Halleck, 
S.  L.  (N  ’67) 

P^chlcal  research 

Gibson,  W.  B.  Complete  illustrated  book  of 
the  psychic  sciences.  (D  ’67) 

Montgomery,  R.  Search  for  the  truth.  (My 
’67) 

Dictionaries 

Fodor,  N.  Encyclopaedia  of  psychic  science. 
(My  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Halacy,  D  S.  Radiation,  magnetism,  and 
living  things.  (Ap  ’67) 

Psychoanalysis 

Brown,  N.  O.  Love's  body.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual ) 

Freud.  S.  Complete  Introductory  lectures  on 
psychoanalysis.  (My  ’67) 

Jung,  C.  G.  Spirit  In  man,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  (Je  ’67) 

Katz,  J.  Psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  and 
law.  (Ag  ’67) 

Robert,  M.  Psychoanalytic  revolution.  (Ap 
’67) 

Ruitenbeek.  H.  M.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
female  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  51.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
male  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (196'7  Annual) 

Rycroft.  C.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  observed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Schneider.  D.  E.  Psychoanalysis  of  heart  at¬ 
tack.  (N  ’67) 

Seeley.  J.  R.  Americanization  of  the  uncon- 
sciou.s.  <0  ’67) 

Stafford -Clark,  D.  What  Freud  really  said. 
(Je  ’67) 

History 

Wyss,  D.  Depth  psychology.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Klagsbrun,  F.  Sigmund  Freud.  (Je  ’67) 
Psychoanalysis  and  female  sexuality.  Ruiten¬ 
beek.  H.  M..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Psychoanalysis  and  male  sexuality.  Ruiten¬ 
beek.  H.  M..  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Psychoanalysis  observed.  Rycroft,  C.,  ed.  (Ag 
’67) 

Psychoanalysis  of  dreams.  Ganna,  A.  (Je  ’67) 
Psychoanalysis  of  heart  attack.  Schneider. 
D.  E.  (N  ’67) 


Psychoanalysis,  psychiatry,  and  law.  Katz,  J. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Psychoanalytic  revolution.  Robert.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Psychobiology.  Scientific  American  (periodical). 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
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Psychologists  „  . 

James,  W.  Letters  of  William  James  and 
Theodore  Flournoy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Psychology 

Homey,  K.  Feminine  psychology.  (S  ’67) 
Jacobi,  J.  Way  of  Individuation.  (O  ’67) 
Mav.  R.  Psychology  and  the  human  dUemma. 
(N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hyde,  M.  O.  Psychology  in  action.  (Ag  ’67) 
Psychology,  Applied  ,  .  , 

Kornhauser,  A.  Miental  health  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker:  a  Detroit  study.  (Ag  ’67) 
Shostrom,  E.  L.  Man,  the  manipulator.  (D 
’67) 

Warner,  S.  J.  Self-realization  and  self-defeat. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Psychology,  Industrial.  See  Psychology,  Ap¬ 
plied 

Psychology,  Pastoral  .  .  _ 

Goldbrunner,  J.  Realization.  (Ja  68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Wise,  C.  A.  Meaning  of  pastoral  care.  (O  67) 
Psychology,  Patholo^gical 
Hnickerbocker,  C.  H.  Hide-and-seek.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Page,  J.  D.,  ed.  Approaches  to  psychopathol¬ 
ogy.  (O  ’67) 

Psychology,  Physiological  , 

Scientiflc  American  (periodical).  Psychobi¬ 
ology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Psychology,  Religious 

Stewart,  C.  W.  Adolescent  religion.  (Ag  ’67) 
Psychology  and  the  human  dilemma.  May,  R. 
(N  ’67) 

Psychology  in  action.  Hyde,  M.  O.  (Ag  ’67) 
Psychology  of  communication.  Miller,  Q.  A, 
(D  ’67) 

Psychotherapy 

Ackerman.  N.  W.  Treating  the  troubled 
family.  (N  ’67) 

Browning,  D.  S.  Atonement  and  psychother¬ 
apy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moreno,  J.  L.,  ed.  International  handbook  of 
group  psychoQierapy.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stelnzor,  B.  Healing  partnership.  (N  ’67) 
Van  Kaam,  A.  Art  of  existential  counseling. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Pu  Yl,  Henry 

Pu  Yi,  H.  Last  Manchu.  (My  67) 

Public  administration 

Break,  G.  F.  Intergovernmental  fiscal  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Gellhorn,  W.  Ombudsmen  and  others.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Gellhorn,  W.  When  Americans  complain.  (Mr 
’67) 

Public  and  private  enterprise.  Jewkes,  J.  (My 
’67) 

Public  finance.  See  Finance 
Public  finance  In  democratic  process.  Buchanan, 
J.  M.  (N  ’67) 

Public  health 

Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  health  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  (1967  Annual) 

International  conference  on  population,  1964. 
Population  dynamics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Russia 

Field,  M.  Q.  Soviet  socialized  medicine.  (O 
’67) 

United  States 

Dublin  L.  I.  After  eighty  years.  (N  ’67) 
National  commission  on  community  health 
services.  Health  Is  a  community  affair. 
(O  ’67) 

Public  health  and  population  change.  Sheps, 
M.  C.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Public  Interest.  Flathman.  R.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Public  international  lending  for  development. 

Mikesell,  R.  F.  (Je  ’67) 

Public  opinion 

Hohenberg,  J.  Between  two  worlds.  (Ag  ’67) 
Terkel,  S.  Division  street:  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Public  relations 

Donohue,  J.  Your  career  in  public  relations. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Corporations 

Bells,  R.  Corporation  and  the  arts.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Hotels,  motels,  etc. 

Hampton,  M.  Throw  away  the  key.  (Ag  ’67) 
Social  work 

Schmidt,  F.,  ed.  Public  relations  in  health 
and  welfare.  (My  ’67) 


Public  relations  in  health  and  welfare. 

Schmidt,  F.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

Public  schools  (Endowed) 


England 

Weinberg.  I.  English  public  schools.  (O  ’67) 
Public  speaking 
Cicero,  M.  T.  Brutus.  (Ag  ’67) 

Oliver.  R.  T.  History  of  public  speaking  In 
America,  (lllr  ’67) 

Public  utilities. 

Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  D.  Under  the  city.  (1967  Annual) 
Public  welfare 

Anti-poverty  programs.  .(N  ’67) 

Bruce,  M.  Coming  of  the  welfare  state  [rev 
ed].  (Je  ’67) 

Elman,  R.  M.  Poorhouse  state.  (My  ’67) 
Gladwin.  T.  Poverty  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 
Goodman,  L.  H.,  ed.  Economic  progress  and 
social  welfare.  (Ap  ’67) 

Jelferys,  M.  Anatomy  of  social  welfare  serv¬ 
ices.  (1967  Annual) 

Rltz.  J.  P.  Despised  poor.  (Mr  ’67) 

Steiner,  G.  Y.  Social  insecurity,  (Ag  ’67) 
Public  worship 

History 

Spielmann,  R.  M.  History  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  (Mr  ’67) 

Publishers  and  publishing 
Black,  H.  American  schoolbook.  (N  ’67) 
Colby,  J.  P.  Writing,  illustrating  and  edit¬ 
ing  children’s  books.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hawes,  G.  R.  To  advance  knowledge.  (D  ’67) 
Madison,  C.  A.  Book  publishing  in  America. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Weybrlght,  V.  Making  of  a  publisher.  (D  ’67) 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  (City) 

Lewis,  O.  La  vida.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Thomas,  P.  Down  these  mean  streets.  (Ag  ’67) 
Puerto  Rico 

Economic  conditions 

Friedlander,  S.  L.  Labor  migration  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  (Mr  ’67) 


Immigration  and  emigration 
Friedlander,  S.  L.  Labor  migration  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  (Mr  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Berbusse,  E.  J.  United  States  In  Puerto  Rico, 
1898-1900.  (S  ’67) 


Social  conditions 

Bourne,  D.  D.  Thirty  years  of  change  In 
Puerto  Rico.  (N  ’67) 

Puget  Sound  area 

See  also 

Anderson  Island 
Pulitzer,  Jos^h 

Juergens,  G.  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  New 
York  World.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rammelkamp,  J.  S.  Pulitzer’s  Post- dispatch, 
1878-1883.  (My  ’67) 

Swanberg,  W.  A.  Pulitzer.  (N  ’67) 

Pulitzer’s  Post- dispatch,  1878-1883.  Rammel¬ 
kamp,  J.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Pull  yourself  together.  Waterston,  B.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Punic  Wars 

Armstrong,  D.  Reluctant  warriors.  (Ap  ’67) 
Punjab 

History 

Singh,  K.  History  of  the  Sikhs,  v2.  (O  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Nayar,  B.  R.  Minority  politics  in  the  Punjab. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Puppetry  today.  Blnyon,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Puppets  and  puppet  plays 
Binyon,  H  Puppetry  today.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Philpott,  A.  R.  Modern  puppetry.  (D  ’67) 
Purcell,  Henry 

Zimmerman,  F.  B.  Henry  PurceU,  1659-1695. 
(D  ’67) 

Pure  and  the  Impure.  Colette.  (N  ’67) 

Purely  for  pleasure.  Lane,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Purgatory;  v2  of  The  divine  comedy. 

Alighieri.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Purhn.  Cone,  M,  (My  ’67) 

Puritan  Earl.  Cross,  C.  (D  ’67) 

Puritan  ethic  and  woman  suffrage. 
A.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 


Dante 


Grimes, 
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Puritans 

CoUlnson,  P.  Elizabethan  Puritan  movement. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Erikson,  K.  T.  Wayward  Puritans.  (Mr  ’67) 
Gay,  P.  Loss  of  mastery.  (Ag  ’67) 

Monk,  R.  C.  John  Wesley.  (Je  ’67) 


Philosophy  ' 

Pettit,  N.  Heart  prepared.  (My  ’67) 

Purity  and  danger.  Douglas,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Purloined  paperweight.  Wodehouse,  P.  G.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Purpose  and  power.  Wilson,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Purpose  in  power.  Eng  title  of:  Purpose  and 
power.  Wilson.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Push  and  pull  [rev  ed].  Blackwood,  P.  (My 
’67) 

Putnam,  Israel 

Juvenile  literature 

Smith,  P.  S.  Old  Put.  (Ag  ’67) 

Putnam’s  guide  to  the  art  centers  of  Europe. 

Braider,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Puzzleheaded  ^rl.  Stead,  C.  (N  ’67) 

Puzzles 

Dudeney.  H.  E.  636  puzzles  &  curious  prob¬ 
lems.  (D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

HIrsch,  T.  L.  Puzzles  for  pleasure  and  leisure. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Puzzles  for  pleasure  and  leisure.  Hirsch,  T.  L. 

(Ap  ’67) 

Pyle,  Howard 

Nesbitt.  E.  Howard  Pyle.  (N  ’67) 

Pylos,  Greece 

Blegen,  C.  W.  Palace  of  Nestor  at  Pylos  In 
Western  Messenia,  v  1,  2pts.  (Je  ’67) 
Pyramid.  Golding,  W.  (D  ’67) 


Quality  control 

Halpin,  J.  P.  Zero  defects.  (Mr  '67) 
Quantum  theory 

Jammer,  M.  Conceptual  development  of 
quantum  mechanics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Kuhn,  T.  S.  Sources  for  history  of  quan¬ 
tum  physics.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Quarry.  White.  J.  (O  ’67) 

Quasi -war.  DeConde,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Queen  Elizabeth:  the  queen  mother  and  her 
support  to  the  throne  during  four  reigns. 
lAird.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Queen  without  crown.  PoUand.  M.  (Mr  *67) 
Queens 

CottreU,  L.  Lady  of  the  two  lands.  (N  ’67) 


Race 

Lehrman,  R.  L.  Race,  evolution,  and  man¬ 
kind.  (My  ’67) 

Race,  evolution,  and  mankind.  Lehrman,  R.  L. 

(My  ’67) 

Race  problems 

Coles,  R.  Children  of  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gross,  P.  World  politics  and  tension  areas, 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Segal.  R.  Race  war.  (Ap  ’67) 

Tajfel,  H.,  ed.  Disappointed  guests.  (Je  ’67) 
Race  psychology 

Panon,  P.  Black  skin,  white  masks.  (Je  ’67) 
Hunt,  R.,  ed.  Personalities  and  cultures.  (N 
’67) 

Ldvi-Strauss,  C.  Savage*  mind.  (Mr  ’67) 
Race  war.  Segal.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

Radiant  city.  Le  Corbusier.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Radiation 

Physiological  effect 

Hudson,  R.  Kuboyama  and  the  saga  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon.  (Mr  ’67) 

Radiation,  magnetism,  and  living  things. 

Halacy,  D.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

Radical  imagination.  Howe,  I.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Radical  party  (Great  Britain) 

Derry,  J.  W.  Radical  tradition.  (O  ’67) 
Radical  right.  Epstein,  B.  R.  (O  ’67) 

Radical  theology 

Cooper,  J.  C.  Roots  of  the  radical  theology. 
(S  ’67) 

Miller,  W.  R.,  ed.  New  Christianity.  (Ag 
’67) 

Murchland,  B.,  ed.  Meaning  of  the  death  of 
God.  (S  ’67) 

Rubensteln,  R.  L.  After  Auschwitz.  (O  ’67) 
Shiner,  L.  Secularization  of  history.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Radical  tradition.  Derry,  J.  W.  (O  ’67) 
Radicals  and  radicalism 
Derry,  J.  W.  Radical  tradition.  (O  ’67) 

Radio 

Pannett,  W.  E.  Dictionary  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Directories 

Working  press  of  the  nation,  4v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Radio  astronomy 

Jennison,  R.  C.  Introduction  to  radio  astron¬ 
omy.  (1967  Annual) 

Pickering,  J.  S.  Windows  to  space.  (Je  ’67) 
Radio  broadcasting 

Mendelsohn,  H.  Mass  entertainment.  (N  ’67) 
Murrow,  E.  R.  In  search  of  light.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Boyd,  M.  Rulers  in  petticoats.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Queen’s  brooch.  Treece,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Queen’s  own  grove.  Beatty.  P.  (An  ’67) 
Queer  kind  of  death.  Baxt,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Quest  for  authority  in  Eastern  Australia,  1835- 
1851.  Roe,  M.  (My  ’67) 

Question  of  conscience.  Davis,  C.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Question  of  love.  March.  H.  (O  ’67) 

Question  of  slavery.  Duffy,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Questionnaire  design  and  attitude  measure¬ 
ment.  Oppenhelm,  A.  N.  (My  ’67) 
Questions.  Hawkes.  J.  (In  his  Innocent  party). 
(Ag  ’67) 

Quick  guide  to  wine.  Misch,  R.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Quicksand  war;  prelude  to  Vietnam.  Bodard, 
L.  (My  ’67) 

Quiieute  Indians 


Juvenile  literature 

Kirk,  R.  David,  young  chief  of  the  QuUeutes. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Quotations 

Bohle,  B.,  comp.  Home  book  of  American 
quotations.  (O  ’67) 

Boiler,  P.  P.  Quotemanship.  (Ag  ’67) 

Plesch,  R.,  ed.  New  book  of  unusual  quota¬ 
tions.  (Ag  ’67) 

Heinl,  R.  D.,  comp.  Dictionary  of  military 
and  naval  quotations  (Ag  ’67) 

Runes,  D.  D.  Tre6isury  of  thought.  (N  67) 
Quotemanship.  Boiler,  P.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 


R  &  D.  Hamberg,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
R.P.K.  De  Toledano,  R.  (Je  ’67) 


Raccoons 

Kingman, 


Stories 

L.  Tear  of  the  raccoon. 


(Ag  ’67) 


History 

Barnouw,  E.  Tower  in  Babel.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Radio  plays 

Harmon,  J.  Great  radio  heroes.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Radiochemistry 

Juvenile  literature 

Halacy,  D.  S.  Radiation,  magnetism,  and 
living  things.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rage  to  nosh.  Grossman,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Railroads 

Barsley,  M.  Orient  Express.  (O  ’67) 

Finance 

Johnson,  A.  M.  Boston  capitalists  and  West¬ 
ern  railroads.  (D  ’67) 

Rainbow  over  all.  Eastwick,  I.  O.  (D  ’67) 
Raising  laboratory  animals.  Silvan,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rakdssy.  Holland,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ralliement  in  Prench  politics,  1890-1898.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ramon  y  Cajal,  Santiago 

Ramdn  y  Cajal,  S.  Recollections  of  my  life. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Rand  Corporation 

Smith,  B.  L.  R.  Rand  corporation.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Randolph,  Thomas  Mann 

Gaines,  W.  H.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  son-in-law.  (Je  ’67) 

Random  house  dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Rape  of  India.  Edwardes.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rapiers  and  battleaxes.  Kamm,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Rapp,  George 

Arndt,  K.  J.  R.  George  Rapp’s  Harmony  so¬ 
ciety.  1785-1847.  (My  ’67) 

Rappaport.  Ltirle,  M.  (N  ’67) 
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Rare  animals 

Crowe.  P.  K.  Empty  ark.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Durrell.  G.  Two  In  tli«  bush.  (Mr  ’67) 
Silverberg',  R.  Auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  oryx: 
vanished  and  vanishing  creatures.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rare  books 

Jackson,  W.  A.  Records  of  a  bibliographer. 
(D  ’67) 

Rasmus  Bjorn  Anderson,  pioneer  scholar.  Hust- 
vedt,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ravishing  of  Lol  Stein.  Duras.  M.  (Mr  *67) 
Rawlings,  Marjorie  (Kinnan) 

Bigelow,  G.  E.  Frontier  Eden.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke,  1st  Bart. 


Juvenile  literature 

Silverberg.  R.  To  the  rock  of  Darius.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

La  raza;  forgotten  Americans.  Samora,  J.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Reactionaries.  Harrison.  J.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Read  the  wild  water.  Lesiie,  R.  F.  (Ap  ’67) 
Reader’s  guide  to  Henry  James.  Eng  title  of: 

Henry  James.  Putt.  S.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reading 

Veatch,  J.  Reading  In  the  elementary  school. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Mathews,  M.  M.  Teaching  to  read  (Ag  ’67) 
Reading  in  the  elementary  school.  Veatch,  J. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Reading  the  Cantos.  Stock,  N.  (O  ’67) 

Readings  in  linguistics  1.  Joos,  M.,  ed.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Real  enemy.  D’Harcourt,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Real  world  of  democracy.  Macpherson,  C.  B. 
(S  ’67) 

Realism  and  naturalism  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  Pizer,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Realism  in  literature 

Pizer,  D  Realism  and  naturalism  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  American  literature.  (Ag  ’67) 
Reality  and  man.  Frank,  S.  L.  (Ap  ’67) 
Realization.  Goldbrunner,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Realm  of  sport.  Wind.  H.  W..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reappraisal  of  Marxian  economics.  Wolfson,  M. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Reasoning 

Groot,  A.  D.  de.  Thought  and  choice  in  chess. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Reavis,  James  Addison 
Cookridge,  E.  H.  Baron  of  Arizona.  (S  ’67) 
Rebel  countess.  Marreco,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Rebels  and  conservatives.  Ellis,  A.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Recapturing  America’s  past.  Christie,  T.  L. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Recognition  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Carlson, 
E.  W.,  ed.  (Mr  ’671 


Recollections  of  my  life.  Ramdn  y  Cajai,  S. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Recollections  of  Philander  Prescott.  Prescott,  P. 

(Ag  ’67) 

Reconstruction 

Conway,  A.  Reconstruction  of  Georgia.  (Ap 
’67) 

Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  ’67) 

Meltzer,  M.,  ed.  In  tlieir  own  words.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Patrick,  R.  W.  Reconstruction  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  (N  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Drisko,  C.  F.  Unfinished  march.  (Ag  ’67) 
Reconstruction  of  Georgia.  Conway,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Reconstruction  of  the  nation.  Patrick,  R,  W. 
(N  ’67) 

Records  of  a  bibliographer.  Jackson,  W.  A.  (D 
’67) 

Recovery  of  Christian  myth  Dudley.  G.  (D  ’67) 
Recovery  of  meaning.  McGee.  C.  D.  (My  ’67) 
Red  Chinese  air  force  exercise,  diet,  and  sex 
book.  Hirsch,  W.  R.  (N  ’67) 

Red  giants  and  white  dwarfs.  Jastrow,  R.  (N 
’67) 


Red  land,  black  land.  Mertz,  B.  (Je  ’67) 

Red  October.  Daniels,  R.  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Red  Peasant  International.  See  International 
Peasants’  Council 


Red  runs  the  river.  Tebbel,  J.  (1967  Annual) 
Red  towers  of  Granada.  Trease,  G.  (S  ’67) 
Redfield,  William  Henry 
Redfield,  W.  Letters  from  an  actor.  (My  ’67) 
Rediscovering  the  parables.  Jeremlas,  J.  (My 
67) 


Rediscovering  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Perrin, 
N.  (Ag  ’67) 

Reds  and  the  blacks.  Attwood,  W.  (My  67) 


Reed,  John 

O’Connor,  R.  Lost  revolutionary.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Reference  books 

Downs,  R.  B.  How  to  do  library  research, 
(Ap  ’671 

Linden,  R.  Books  and  libraries.  (Je  ’67) 
Morse,  G.  W.  Concise  guide  to  library  re¬ 
search.  (Je  ’67) 


Bibliography 

Paradis.  A.  A.  Research  handbook.  (Je  ’67) 
Walford,  A.  J.,^  ed.  Guide  to  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  V  1  [2cl  edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

Winchell,  C.  M.  Guide  to  reference  books 
[8th  ed).  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Reference  encyclopedia  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian.  Klein,  B.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Reflections  on  big  science.  Weinberg,  A.  M.  (N 
’67) 

Reform  schools.  See  Reformatories 


Reformation 

Elton.  G.  R.  Reformation  Europe.  1.517-1559. 
(Mr  ’671 


Hurstfield,  J.,  ed.  Reformation  crisis.  (Ag 
’67) 

McConlca,  J.  K.  English  humanists  and  re¬ 
formation  politics  under  Henry  VIH  and 
Edward  VI.  (My  ’67) 

Parker,  T.  H.  L.,  ed.  English  reformers.  (Ap 
’67) 


Reformation  crisis.  Hurstfield,  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Reformation  Europe.  1617-1559.  Elton,  Q.  R. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Reformatories 

Colebrook,  J.  Cross  of  lassitude.  (D  ’67) 

Giallombardo,  R.  Society  of  women:  a  study 
of  women’s  prison.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rose,  G.  Schools  for  young  offenders.  (1967 
Annual) 

Street,  D.  Organization  for  treatment.  (O  ’67) 
Reformed  church 

Beardslee,  J.  W.,  ed.  &  tr.  Reformed  dog¬ 
matics.  (My  ’67) 

Reformed  dogmatics.  Beardslee,  J.  W.  ed.  & 
tr.  (My  ’67) 

Reformers 

Resek,  C.,  ed.  Progressives.  (O  ’67) 

Reforming  of  general  education.  Bell,  D.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Regency  patron.  Greaves.  M.  (S  ’67) 

Regional  city.  Senior,  D..  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Regional  Plan  Association,  New  York 
Hays.  F.  B.  Community  leadership.  (Mr  ’67) 


Regional  planning 

Barton,  W.  V.  Interstate  compacts  in  the 
political  process.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Darling,  F.  F.,  ed.  Future  environments  of 
North  America.  (Je  ’67) 

Hays,  F.  B.  Community  leadership.  (Mr  ’67) 


Regionalism.  See  Nationalism 


Rehabilitation  of  criminals.  See  Crime  and 
criminals 


Relchswehr  and  politics:  1918-1933.  Carsten,  F. 
L.  (Ap  ’67) 

Reign  of  Edward  IV.  Simons,  E.  N.  (1966.  1967 
Annual) 

Reincarnation  in  world  thought.  Head,  J., 
comp.  (N  ’67) 

^^'BllWn|ton.°R.  1. 

Reis,  Artur  Virgilio  Alves 

A^-  T.  Man  who  stole  Portugal.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Relative  (ieprivation  and  social  justice.  Runcl- 
man.  W.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Relativity  (Physics) 


Juvenile  literature 
Adventures  in  space  and  time. 

(Ap  67‘ 

Relevance  of  physics.  Jakl.  S.  L.  (O  ’67) 

Religion 

Bonhoeffer,  D.  Way  to  freedom;  v2  of  Col¬ 
lected  works.  (Ap  ’67) 


Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire,  etc. 

Bittersweet  grace.  (O 

07 ) 

Philosophy 

Arnett.  W.  E.  Religion  and  judgment.  (My 
‘^“reHgion.'^' (0®“?)’’*®''°®  Philosophy  of 

^®Uon’^®(D^67)^^^^°®°^^^®®'^  revela- 
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Lins’,  T.  Buddha,  Marx,  and  God.  (As  ’67) 
Shaw,  G.  B.  Shaw  on  religion.  (Je  ’67) 
Tillich,  P.  My  search  for  absolutes.  (D  ’67) 
Religion,  Primitive 

Evans-Pritchard.  E.  E.  Theories  of  primitive 
religion.  (Ap  '671 

Religion  and  contemporary  'western  culture. 

Cell.  E.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Religion  and  judgment.  Arnett.  W.  E.  (My 
’67) 


Religion  and  language 

Macquarrie,  J.  God-talk.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Religion  and  literature.  See  Religion  In  litera¬ 
ture 

Religion  and  peace.  National  Inter-religious 
conference  on  peace,  1966.  (N  ’67) 

Religion  and  politics  in  Burma.  Smith,  D.  E. 
(As  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Religion  and  science 

Barbour,  I.  G.  Issues  in  science  and  religion. 
(My  ’67) 

Bonlfazi,  C.  Theology  of  things.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Gatewood,  W.  B.  Preachers,  pedagogues  & 
politicians.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Langford,  J.  J.  Galileo,  science  and  the 
church.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lecomte  du  Nolly,  P.  Between  knowing  and 
believing.  (Ag  ’67) 

Monsma,  J.  C..  ed.  Behind  the  dim  un¬ 
known.  (Mr  ’67) 

Shideler,  E.  W.  Believing  and  knowing.  (My 
’67) 

Thorpe.  W.  H.  Science,  man  and  morals. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Rell.gion  and  society.  Nelson.  C.  D.  (My  ’67) 


Religion  and  sociology 

Luckmann,  T.  Invisible  religion.  (My  ’67) 
Stark,  W.  Sociology  of  religion,  2v.  (N  ’67) 
Religion  and  th^  American  mind.  Helmert,  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Religion  and  the  search  for  new  Ideals  In  the 
USSR.  Fletcher,  W.  C.  ed.  (O  ’67) 


Religion  and  war.  See  War  and  religion 
Religion  in  a  tree  society.  Hook.  S.  (D  ’67) 
Religion  in  a  modern  society.  Blackham,  H.  .T. 
(My  ’67) 

Religion  in  Japanese  history.  Kitagawa,  J.  M. 
(S  ’67) 


Religion  In  literature 

Noon,  W.  T.  Poetry  and  prayer.  (Ag  ’67) 

Smithline,  A.  Natural  religion  in  American 
literature.  (My  ’67) 

TeSelle,  S.  M.  Literature  and  the  Christian 
life.  (S  ’67) 

Religion  in  practice.  Levi.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Religion  in  the  public  schools 

Beggs.  D.  W..  ed.  America’s  schools  and 
churches.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wedderspoon  A.  G..  ed.  Religious  educa¬ 
tion.  1944-1984.  (Mr  ’67) 

Religion  in  wood.  Andrew.s.  E.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Religion,  politics,  and  diversity.  Pratt,  J.  W. 
(N  ’67) 


Religions 

Braden,  W.  Private  sea.  (Je  ’67) 

Bradley.  D.  G.  Circles  of  faith.  (An  ’67) 
Doubleday  pictorial  library  of  growth  of  ideas. 
(1967  Annual) 

Parrinder,  E.  G.  Book  of  world  religions.  (S 
’67) 

History 

Eliade,  M.  Prom  primitives  to  Zen.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Savage.  K.  Story  of  world  religions.  (Ag  ’67) 
Religious  body.  Aird.  C.  (Ap  ’6’7) 

Religious  education 

Babin,  P.  Options.  (O  ’67) 

Treacy.  J.  P..  ed.  Pastor  and  the  school.  (Mr 
’67) 

Wedderspoon.  A.  O..  ed.  Religious  educa¬ 
tion.  1944-1984.  (Mr  ’67) 

Religious  education.  1944-1984.  Weddersiioon. 
A.  O.  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Religious  freedom  in  church  and  state.  Augus¬ 
tin.  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Religious  history  of  America.  Gaustad,  E.  S. 
(My  ’67) 

Religious  liberty 

Augustin,  P.  Religious  freedom  In  church 
and  state.  (.Te  ’67) 

Irizarry.  C.  Thirty  thou.sand.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wogaman.  P.  Protestant  faith  and  religious 
liberty.  (N  ’67) 

Religious  orders  in  the  modern  world.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reluctant  pilgrim.  Hunter,  J.  P.  (D  ’67) 
Reluctant  pioneers.  Welngrod,  A.  (My  ’67) 
Rehictant  warriors.  Armstrong.  D.  (Ap  ’67) 
Remarkable  Irish.  Bence-Jones.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 


Remarkable  ride  of  the  Abernathy  boys.  Jack- 
son,  R.  B.  (D  ’67) 

Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rijn 
Stearns,  M.  Rembrandt  and  his  world.  (Je 
’67) 

Rembrandt  and  his  world.  Stearns,  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Remember  when.  Churchill,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Remington,  Frederic 

McCracken,  H.  Frederic  Remington  book. 
(My  ’67) 

Reminiscences  of  the  Second  Seminole  War. 

Bemrose,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Remorse.  Cdspedes,  A.  de.  (My  ’67) 


Henaissance 

Cronin,  V.  Florentine  renaissance.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Garin.  E.  Italian  humani.sm.  (Mr  ’67) 

Hay,  D.,  ed.  Age  of  the  renaissance.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Man  and  the  renaissance.  (Mr 
C7) 

See  also 

Painting,  Renaissance 

Renaissance  and  modem  essays.  Hibbard,  Q. 
R.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Renaissance  engineers.  Eng  title  of:  Engineers 
of  the  renaissance.  Gille.  B.  (My  ’67) 
Rendezvous  at  Midway.  Frank,  P.  (S  ’67) 
Renniaufer.  Galen.  N.  (S  ’67) 


Reno,  Marcus  Albert 

Terrell,  J.  U.  Faint  the  trumpet  sounds. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Reorganizing  Roosevelt’s  government.  Polen- 
berg,  R.  (My  ’67) 

Repeat  the  Instructions.  Beste,  R.  V  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Report  from  Iron  Mountain  on  the  possibllitv 
and  desirability  of  peace.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual ) 

Report  from  the  red  windmill.  Haydn,  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Report  on  Project  history  retrieval.  Wood, 
E.  I.  (Je  ’67) 

Reporter  In  Red  China.  Taylor.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 
Reporter  looks  at  American  Catholicism.  Mc- 
Gurn,  B.  (O  ’67) 


Reporters  and  reporting 
Considine,  B.  It’s  ali  news  to  me.  (.Te  ’67) 
Reports  on  happiness.  Bradburn,  N.  M.  (My 
*67) 


Representative  government  and  representation 
Hanson,  R.  Political  thicket.  (Mr  ’67) 

Pole,  J.  R,  Political  representation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  origins  of  the  American  re¬ 
public.  (My  ’67) 


Reproduction 

Breder,  C.  M.  Modes  of  reproduction  in 
fishes.  (Ap  ’67) 


Reptiles 

Stebblns,  R.  C.  Field  guide  to  western  reptiles 
and  amphibians.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Norman,  J.  Strange  world  of  reptiles.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Republic  of  equals.  Dunbar,  L.  W.  (Je  ’67) 
Republic  of  India.  Sharma,  B.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Republican  China:  nationalism,  war,  and  the 
rise  of  communism:  1911-1949;  v2  of  The 
China  reader.  Schurmann.  F.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Republican  establishment.  Hess,  S.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Republican  Party 

Casdorph,  P.  History  of  the  Repubican  party 
in  Texas.  186.6-1965.  (Ag  ’67) 

Hess,  S.  Republican  establishment.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

White.  F.  C.  Suite  3505.  (Ag  ’67) 

Resale  price  maintenance.  Yamey,  B.  S.,  ed. 
(S  ’67) 

Rescue  work 

Maas.  P.  Rescuer.  (D  ’67) 

Rescued  year.  Staff'ord,  W.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Rescuer.  Maas.  P.  (D  ’67) 

R  6S03  rcfi 

Nieburg,  H.  L.  In  the  name  of  science.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Paradis,  A.  A.  Research  handbook.  (Je  ’67) 

Tullock,  G.  Organization  of  inquiry.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Research  handbook.  Paradis,  A.  A.  (Je  ’67) 
Research  in  philosophy.  Koren,  H.  J.  (O  ’67) 
Research  on  the  bureaucracy  of  Pakistan. 
Braibantl.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Research  papers  in  statistics.  David,  F.  N., 
ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Resemblance  and  identity.  Butchvarov,  P.  (O 
’67) 

Resistance.  Bldault,  Q.  (N  ’67) 
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Resistance  against  tyranny.  Heimler,  B.,  ed. 
(J0  ’67) 

Resistance  to  government.  See  Government, 
I^6slstd<iiC0  to 

Respectable  mvirderers.  Furfey,  P.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Responsibility  and  response.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
(Ap  ’671 

Responsibility  of  the  press.  Gross,  G.,  ed.  (My 
’67) 

Restless  quest  of  modem  man.  Cole,  W.  G.  (O 
’67) 

Resurrection.  Gardner.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Retail  trade 

Mahoney,  T.  Great  merchants  [new  &  enl  edl. 
(O  ’67) 

Retirement 

Bracey,  H.  E.  In  retirement.  (Ag  ’67) 
Retreat  to  victory.  Alderman,  C.  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Return  from  Red  Square.  Rosenfeld,  S.  (S  ’67) 
Return  of  the  sphinx.  MacLennan,  H.  (N  '67) 
Revealing  eye.  Galileo,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Revelation 

Downing,  P.  G.  Has  Christianity  a  revela¬ 
tion?  (Je  ’67) 

Jaspers,  K.  Philosophical  faith  and  revela¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 

Kuntz,  J.  K.  Self-revelation  of  God.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Schnackenburg,  R.  Truth  will  make  you  free. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Revolution!  Prance  1789-1794.  Eimerl,  S.  (Je 
’67) 

Revolution  In  Egypt’s  economic  system. 
O’Brien.  P.  (O  ’67) 

Revolution  in  International  relations.  Penrose, 
B.  P.  (S  ’67) 

Revolution  in  Pakistan.  Peldman,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Revolution  of  1854  in  Spanish  history.  Klernan, 
V.  G.  (My  ’67) 

Revolutionary.  Konlngsherger.  H.  (N  ’67) 
Revolutionary  doctor,  Benjamin  Rush.  1746-1813. 

Binger,  C.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Revolutionary  Europe,  1783-1815.  Rudd,  G.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Revolutionary  frontier,  1763-1783.  Sosln,  J.  M. 
(O  ’67) 

Revolutionary  Hamburg.  Comfort,  R.  A.  (Ap 
’67) 

Revolutionary  Internationals,  1864-1943.  Drach- 
kovitch,  M.  M.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Revolutionary  personality.  Wolfensteln,  E.  V. 

(D  ’67) 

Revolutions 

McCuen,  J.  J.  Art  of  counter-revolutionary 
war.  (S  ’67) 

Melsel.  J.  H.  Counter-revolution.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Rex.  Sharmat,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Rhetoric  of  science.  Jones.  W.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rhetoric  of  tragedy.  McDonald.  C.  O.  (Ap  ’67) 
Rhine  flows  into  the  Tiber.  Wiltgen,  R.  M. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Rhode  Island  University 

History 

E.schenbacher,  H.  P.  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Rhodes  of  Viet  Nam.  Rhodes,  A.  de.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rhodesia 

Foreign  relations 
Great  Britain 

Ycmng,  K.  Rhodesia  and  independence.  (Ag 

Politics  and  government 

Mtshall,  B.  V.  Rhodesia:  background  to  con¬ 
flict  (Jo  ’67) 

Young,  K.  Rhodesia  and  independence.  (Ag 
’67) 

Rhodesia,  Southern 

Palley,  C.  Constitutional  history  and  law  of 
Southern  Rhodesia.  1888-1965.  (My  ’67) 
Rhodesia  and  independence.  Young,  K.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rho^sl^^:  bs^kground  to  conflict.  Mtshall,  B. 

Rhythm 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Module,  proportion,  symmetry, 
rhythm.  (My  ’67) 

Ricci,  Matteo 

Juvenile  literature 

Polland,  M.  Mission  to  Cathay.  (Ag  ’67) 

bitter  oranges.  Perl,  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Richard  Yates,  Civil  War  governor.  Yates.  R 
(Je  67) 

Richardson,  Dorothy  Miller 

Gregory.  H.  Dorothy  Richardson:  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  self-discovery.  (O  ’67) 


Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Piessis,  Cardinal, 
due  de 

Juvenile  literature 

Wilkinson,  B.  Cardinal  in  armor.  (Mr  ’67) 
Riches  of  the  sea.  Carlisle,  N.  (N  ’67) 
Rlchlelghs  of  Tantamount.  Willard,  B.  (S  ’67) 
Richmond  at  war.  Richmond.  Virginia.  City 
council.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rickenbacker.  Edward  Vernon 
Rickenbacker,  E.  V.  Rickenbacker.  (D  ’67) 
Riddle  of  history.  Mazlish,  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Ride  on  the  Milky  Way.  Dorian,  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Right  and  left  (Political  science) 

Howe,  I.  Steady  work.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Newfleld,  J.  Prophetic  minority.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Right-and  left-handedness.  See  Left-  and  right- 
handedness 

Right  to  be  people.  Adams.  M.  fAp  ’67) 
Rightangled  creek.  Stead,  C.  (With  her  The 
puzzleheaded  girl).  (N  ’67) 

Rights  of  passage.  Brathwaite,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria 

Batterby,  K.  A.  J.  Rilke  and  France.  (D  ’67) 
Rilke  and  France.  Batterby,  K.  A.  J.  (D  ’67) 
Rimrock,  New  Mexico 

Social  life  and  customs 
Vogt,  E.  Z.,  ed.  People  of  Rimrock.  (O  ’67) 

Rings  and  things.  Posey,  A.  E  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Rio  Grande 

Hundley,  N.  Dividing  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Crosby,  A.  L.  Rio  Grande.  (Ap  ’67) 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Sperry,  A.  Great  river,  wide  land.  (Ag  ’67) 
Rio  Negro 

Salazar,  P.  A.  Innocent  assassins.  (My  ’67) 
Riot.  Elli.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Riot  ’71.  Peters,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Riots 

Juvenile  literature 

H^ps,  W.  A.  Riots,  U.S.A.  1766-1965.  (My 
67) 

Rlota^^  U.S.A.  1766-1966.  Heaps,  W.  A.  (My 

Rise  and  fall  of  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Bretton. 
H.  L.  (My  67) 

Rise  and  fall  of  Maya  civilization  [2d  ed  enll. 

Thompson,  J.  E.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rise  of  English  studies.  Palmer,  D.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
communism.  MeVey,  R.  T. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Rise  of  Red  China.  Goldstone,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Rise  of  the  Russian  consumer.  Miller,  M.  (My 
67) 

Rites  and  ceremonies 

Douglas,  M.  Purity  and  danger.  (Ap  ’67) 

See  also 

Eleusinian  mysteries 
Ritual.  See  Rites  and  ceremonies 
Rivers 

Harrison.  C.  W.  Rivers.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Price,  W.  Rivers  I  have  known.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Garrick.  C.  Brook.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Rivers  I  have  known.  Price,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Road  to  City  Hall.  Carter,  B.  (N  ’67) 

dictatorship:  Germany  1918-1933.  (Mr 

0/  ) 

Road  to  independence.  Mason,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Road  to  Mandalay.  Rawson,  G.  (O  ’67) 

Road  to  Sarajevo.  Dedijer,  V.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An- 

T1U.3J/ 

Roads 

Halprin,  L.  Freeways.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Juv  eni  le  li  terature 

Walker,  C.  Progress  on  roads.  (Ap  ’67) 

Roan  colt.  Ottley,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

"^"^^oan^’^ol?'  mtley.°°R!^A?'?6^7)““® 

?6'8r?i^T7  Tn^nu^l!) 

^°\U.^l^erfET"M.°”(S^’67) 
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Robert  Morley;  a  reluctant  autobiography. 
Morley,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Robert  Morley:  responsible  gentleman.  Eng 
title  of:  Robert  Morley:  a  reluctant  auto¬ 
biography.  Morley,  R.  (Je  *67) 

Roberts,  Sydney  Castle 
Roberts,  S.  C.  Adventures  with  authors.  (My 
■67) 

Robeson,  Paul 

Hoyt.  E.  P.  Paul  Robeson.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  H.  C.  Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robin¬ 
son:  an  abridgment  (1967  Annual) 

Robinson,  John  Arthur  Thomas,  Bp, 

McBrien,  R.  P.  Church  in  the  thought  of 
Bishop  John  Robinson.  (Je  ’67) 

Robson,  Charles  Baskervill 
Pinney,  E.  L.,  ed.  Comparative  politics  and 
political  theory.  (S  ’67) 

Rock  art  of  the  American  Indian.  Grant,  C. 
(D  ’67) 

Rock,  time,  and  landforms.  Wyckoff,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rocketry 

History 

Von  Braun,  W.  History  of  rocketry  &  space 
travel.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rockets  (Aeronautics) 

Hunter,  M.  W.  Thrust  into  space.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Rocks 

Collection  and  preservation 
Gallant,  R.  A.  Discovering  rocks  and  min¬ 
erals.  (1967  Annual) 

Rocks  and  riUs:  a  look  at  geology.  Stone,  A.  H. 
(D  ’67) 

Rocky  Mountains 

Point,  N.  Wilderness  kingdom.  (D  ’67) 
Rococo  to  revolution.  Levey,  M.  (1967  Annual) 

Rodin,  Auguste  ,  ,  ^  ^  „ 

Sutton,  D.  Triumphant  satyr:  the  world  of 
Auguste  Rodin.  (Ap  ’67) 

TaiUandier,  T.  Rodin.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 
Ripley,  E.  Rodin.  (Mr  ’67) 

Roebiing,  John  Augustus 

Juvenile  literature 

Veglahn,  N.  Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  (Ag 
’67) 

Roebiing,  Washington  Augustus 
Juvenile  literature 

Veglahn,  N.  Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  (Ag 
’67) 

Accoce,  *^P.*^°Man  called  Lucy,  1939-1945.  (Ag 
’67) 

Roethke,  Theodore  ,  ^ 

Malkoff.  K.  Theodore  Roethke.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rogue  of  the  African  night.  Beaver,  Bt  (My 
^67) 

Role  of  the  Chinese  army.  Gittings,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Bid<?le,^B.^  J..  ed.  Role  theory:  concepts  and 

research.  (Ag^7)  .  _ 

Prelss,  J.  J.  Examination  of  role  theory. 
(O  *67) 

SchefI,  T.  J.  Being  mentally  Ul:  a  sociological 
theory.  (S  ’67) 

Role  theory:  concepts  and  research.  Biddle, 
B.  J.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rolls,  Charles  Stewart  c,  -mr  «  „ 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  B.  J.  B.  D.-S.-M.  Rolls 
of  Rolls-Royce.  (My  ’67) 

Rolls  of  Rolls-Royce.  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  E.  J. 
B.  D.-S.-M.  (My  ’67) 

Rolls-Royce  automobile  _  „  „ 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  E.  J.  B.  D.-S.-M.  Rolls 
of  Rolls-Royce.  (My  ’67) 

Roman  Africa  in  color.  Wheeler,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Roman  emperors  , 

Brauer,  G.  C.  Young  emperors.  (O  67) 
Roman  empire.  Asimov,  I.  (Ag  ’67) 

Roman  marriage.  GlanvlUe,  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Roman  voting  assemblies  Taylor,  L.  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Romance  of  physics.  Irwin,  K.  Q.  (My  ’67) 
Romantic  ballet  in  Paris.  Guest,  I.  (Ap  ’67) 
Romantic  rebels.  Hahn,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Romanticism  and  revolt.  Talmon,  J.  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Romanticism  In  art  ,  . 

Antal,  P.  Classicism  and  romanticism.  (My 
’67) 

Romantics  at  school.  MarPles,  M.  (D  ’67) 


Rome 

Antiquities 

Deiss,  J.  J.  Herculaneum.  (Mr  ’67) 

Civilization 

Mazzarino,  S.  End  of  the  ancient  world.  (N 
’67) 

History 

Stark,  E.  Rome  on  the  Euphrates.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Erdos,  R.  Picture  hlstoiy  of  ancient  Rome. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Republic,  510-30  B.O. 

Wilson,  A.  J.  N.  Emigration  from  Italy  in  the 
republican  age  of  Rome.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Empire,  SO  B.O.-iTQ  A.D. 

Birley,  A.  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Jones,  A.  H.  M.  Decline  of  the  ancient  world. 
(D  ’67) 

MacMulIen,  R.  Enemies  of  the  Roman  order. 
(Je  ’67) 

Mazzarino,  S.  End  of  the  ancient  world.  (N 
’67) 

Perowne,  S.  End  of  the  Roman  world.  (Ag 
’67) 

Smallwood,  E.  M.,  ed.  Documents  illustrating 
the  princlpates  of  Nerva,  Trajan  and  Had¬ 
rian.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

White,  L.,  ed.  Transformation  of  the  Roman 
world.  (Je  ’67) 

Empire,  SO  B.G.-iT6  A.D. — 

Juvenile  literature 
Asimov,  I.  Roman  empire.  (Ag  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Taylor,  L.  R.  Roman  voting  assemblies.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  .^nual) 

Social  conditions 

Crook,  J.  Law  and  life  of  Rome.  (D  ’67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Grimal.  P.  Love  in  ancient  Rome.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Romo  (City) 

•See  also 
Vatican  (5ity 

Churches 

Sharp,  M.  Guide  to  the  churches  of  Rome.  (N 
’67) 

Fountains 

Morton,  H.  V.  Fountains  of  Rome.  (Mr  ’67) 
Water  supply 

Morton.  H.  V.  Fountains  of  Rome.  (Mr  ’67) 
Rome  (Cltj().  St  Peter’s.  See  Vatican  City.  San 
Pietro  in  Vaticano  (Basilica) 

Rome  on  the  Euphrates.  Stark,  P.  (My  ’67) 
Roncalll,  Angelo  Gluseppl.  See  John  XXIIl 
(Angelo  Gluseppl  Roncalll)  Pope 
Ronsard,  Pierre  de 

Stone,  D.  Ronsard’s  sonnet  cycles.  (My  ’67) 
Ronsard’s  sonnet  cycles.  Stone,  D.  (My  ’67) 
Roofs 

Juvenile  literature 

Downer,  M.  Roofs  over  America.  (Ag  ’67) 
Roofs  over  America.  Downer.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Room  for  the  night.  Van  Orman,  R.  A.  (S  ’67) 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano 
Baker,  L.  Back  to  back.  (N  ’67) 
Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  P.D.R.’s  undeclared  war, 
1939  to  1941.  (Je  ’67) 

HiU,  C.  P.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  (D  ’67) 
Leuchtenburg,  W.  E.,  ed.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  (Ja  ’6^)  (1967  Annual) 

Moley,  R.  First  New  Deal.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tugwell,  R.  G.  FDR:  architect  of  an  era. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Johnson,  G.  W.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  (Ag 
’67) 

Mueller,  B.  J.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  li¬ 
brary  and  home.  (O  ’67) 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Esthus.  R.  A.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Japan. 
(Je  ’67) 

Roosevelt,  N.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Je  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (D 
’67) 

HojH;,  B.  P.  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Africa. 
(Jo  ’67) 

Roots  of  appeasement.  Gilbert,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Roots  of  the  radical  theology.  Cooper,  J.  C.  (S 

’67) 
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Rorem,  Ned 

Rorem,  N.  New  York  diary  of  Ned  Rorem. 
(Ja  ’6S)  (1967  Annual) 

Rose,  Stuart 

Rose,  S.  There’s  a  fox  In  the  spinney.  (My  ’67) 
Rose  of  flesh.  Wolkers,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Rosemary’s  baby.  Levin,  I.  (Je  ’67) 

Ross,  Charles  Brewster 
Zierold,  N.  Little  Charley  Ross.  (Je  ’67) 
Rothenstein,  Sir  John  Knewstub  Maurice 
Rothenstein,  J.  Brave  day,  hideous  night. 
(My  ’67) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques 
Gudhenno,  J.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

McDonald.  J.  Rousseau  and  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  1762-1791.  (My  ’67) 

Rousseau  and  revolution;  pt  10  of  The  story 
of  civilization.  Durant,  W.  (N  ’67) 
Rousseau  and  the  French  revolution,  1762-1791. 

McDonald,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Roussel,  Raymond 

Heppenstall,  R.  Raymond  Roussel.  (O  ’67) 
Row  houses  and  cluster  houses.  Hoffmann,  H. 

(1967  Annu^) 

Rowing 

Rldgway,  J.  Fighting  chance.  (S  ’67) 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  See  Canada. 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Royal  commentaries  of  the  Incas  and  general 
history  of  Peru,  2pts.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
(My  ’67) 

Royal  society:  concept  and  creation.  Purver,  M. 
(D  ’67) 

Royal  Society  of  London 
Purver,  M.  Royal  society:  concept  and  crea¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 

Rubicon.  Mykle.  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Rubrics  for  a  revolution.  L’Heureux.  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Rudyard  Kipling:  realist  and  fabulist.  Dobr6e, 
B.  (S  ’67) 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  India.  Rao,  K.  B.  (S  ’67) 
Rulers  in  petticoats.  Boyd.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Rules,  roles  and  relations.  Emmet,  D.  (N  ’67) 
Rumanian  prose  literature 


Collections 

Steinberg.  J.,  ed.  Introduction  to  Rumanian 
literature.  (Mr  ’67) 


Rumpelstiltskin.  Grimm,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Run  for  the  trees.  Rand.  J.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Run  man  run.  Himes.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Run,  Rainey,  run.  Ellis.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Runaway  brownie.  Calhoun.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Rural  planning  In  developing  countries.  Re- 
hovoth  conference  on  rural  planning  In  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  1963.  (N  ’67) 


Rush,  Benjamin 

Adams,  J.  Spur  of  fame.  (Je  ’67) 

Binger,  C.  Revolutionai-y  doctor,  Beniamin 
Rush.  1746-1813.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Rush  hour  of  the  gods.  McFarland,  H.  N.  (Ag 
’67) 


Ruskin.  Euphemia  Chalmers 
Ru.skln.  E.  C.  Young  Mrs  Ruskin  In  Venice. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Ruskin,  John 

Ruslxin,  E.  C.  Young  Mrs  Ruskin  In  Venice. 
(Mr  ’6’7) 


Russell,  Bertrand  Arthur  William  Russell,  3d 

Earl 

Russell,  B.  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell.  1872-1914.  (.Te  ’67) 


Russell,  Charles  Marlon 
Amon  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art.  Fort 
Worth.  Charles  M.  Russell.  (Ap  ’67) 
Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  Company 
Settle,  R.  W.  War  drums  and  wagon  wheels. 
(My  ’67) 


Russell  family 

Trent,  C,  Russells.  (Ag  ’67) 

Russells.  Trent,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Russell’s  despatches  from  the  Crimea.  1854- 
1856.  Russell,  W.  H.  (Je  ’67) 


Russia 

Bir^e.^^A.  H.  Memoirs  of  an  Interpreter. 

Salisbury.  H.  E..  ed.  Soviet  Union:  the  flfh 
years.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

See  also 

Soviet  Central  Asia 


Civilization 

Billlngton,  J.  H.  Icon  and  the  axe.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Hoetzsch.  O.  Evolution  of  Russia.  (Ap  ’67) 
MacMaster,  R.  E.  Danlelvsky.  (D  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Laqueur,  W.  Z..  ed.  State  of  Soviet  studies. 
(My  ’67) 

Defense 

Horellck,  A.  L.  Strategic  power  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


Description  and  travel 
G.  Of  the  Rus  Commonwealth. 


(My 


Commonwealth 


Fletcher. 

’67) 

Fletcher,  G.  Of  the  Russe 
[1591  facsim.  edl.  (My  ’67) 

Gooding.  J.  Catkin  and  the  icicle.  (Je  ’67) 
Hayter,  W.  Kremlin  and  the  embassy.  (Ag 
’67) 

Ledyard,  J.  John  Ledyard’s  Journey  through 
Russia  and  Siberia.  1787-1788.  (My  ’67) 
Soloukhin.  V.  Walk  In  rural  Russia.  (My  ’67) 
Van  der  Post.  L.  Portrait  of  all  the  Russias. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Nazaroff.  A.  Land  and  people  of  Russia  [rev 
edj.  (Mr  ’67) 


Economic  conditions 

Campbell,  R.  W.  Soviet  economic  power  [2d 
edj.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lyons.  E.  Workers’  paradise  lost.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


195S- 


Miller,  M.  Rise  of  the  Russian  consumer. 
’67) 


Economic  policy 


(My 


Campbell,  R.  W.  Soviet  economic  power  [2d 
edl.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annua!) 

Felker,  J.  L.  Soviet  economic  controversies. 
(O  ’67) 


Osipov,  G.  V.,  ed.  Industry  and  labour  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Planning  and  the  market  in  the  U.S.S.R.: 
the  1960's.  (D  ’67) 


Foreign  opinion 


Filene,  P.  Q,  Americans  and  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
periment,  1917-1933.  (O  ’67) 


Foreign  relations 

Bloomfield,  L.  P.  Khrushchev  and  the  arms 
race.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gehlen.  M,  P.  Politics  of  coexistence.  (D  ’67) 
Hayter.  W.  Kremlin  and  the  embassy.  (Ag 
671 

Swearingen,  R.,  ed.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  power  in  the  world  today.  (Ag  ’67) 

1917- 

Eudin,  X.  J.  Soviet  foreign  policy,  1928-1934. 
V  1.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


ji-fTica 


Attwood,  W.  Reds  and  the  blacks.  (My  ’67) 
Asia 

Soviet  Russia  and  Asia,  1917-1927. 

(()  67) 

McLane,  C.  B.  Soviet  strategies  In  Southeast 
Asia.  (Ag  67)  (1966  Annual) 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
CrMjeD7)B.  Struggle  for  the  third  world. 

Garthoff,(  R.’6L..  ed.  Slno-Sovlet  military  rela- 

Germany 

%"^ssll*-19i6--19T3"'Tj^e"’6?)""™^"^  * 


Satow,  B.  Korea  and  Manchuria  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Japan.  1895-1904.  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States 

^Annual)  Japan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Filene,  P.  Q.  Americans  and  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
periment.  1917-1933.  (O  ’67)  ^ 

Morris,  B.  S.  International  communism  and 
American  policy.  (O  ’67) 

Stoesslnger,  J.  G.  United  Nations  and  the 
superpowers.  (My  ’67) 


Biography 

Payne,  R.  Fortress.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Soviet  leaders,  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 


Historical  geography 

Maps 

A(Mms.  A.  E.  Atlas  of  Russian  and  East 
European  history.  (N  ’67‘ 
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History 

Alliluyeva,  S.  Twenty  letters  to  a  friend. 
(D  ’67) 

Hoetzsch,  O.  Evolution  of  Russia.  (Ap  ’67) 
Massle,  R.  K.  Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  (O  ’67) 
Olivier,  D.  Burning  of  Moscow.  1812.  (My  ’67) 
Payne,  R.  Fortress.  (Ja  ’68)  (WBf  Annual) 
Seton-Watson,  H.  Russian  empire,  1801-1917. 
(D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Nazaroff,  A.  Land  and  people  of  Russia  [rev 
edi.  (Mr  ’67) 


19th  century 

Freeborn,  R.  Short  history  of  modem  Russia. 
(Mr  ’67) 

ZOth  century 

Freeborn,  R.  Short  history  of  modem  Russia. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Revolution  of  1905 

Schwarz,  S.  M.  Russian  revolution  of  1905. 
(Je  ’67) 

1911- 

Deutscher.  I.  Unfinished  revolution,  Russia, 
1917-1967.  (S  ’67) 

Impact  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1967. 
'Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Westwood,  J.  N.  Russia,  1917-1964.  (Ag  ’67) 


Revolution,  1917-19Z1 

Brinkley,  Q.  A.  Volunteer  army  and  the 
allied  intervention  in  South  Russia,  1917-1921. 
(O  ’67) 

Daniels.  R.  V.  Red  October.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Filene,  P.  G.  Americans  and  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
periment.  1917-1933.  (O  ’67) 

Goldston,  R.  Russian  revolution.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Katkov,  G.  Russia  1917.  (Je  ’67) 

Kochan,  L.  Russia  in  revolution,  1890-1917. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Laqueur,  W.  Fate  of  the  revolution.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Payne.  R.  Fortress.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Shukman,  H.  Lenin  and  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Imprints 

United  States.  Library  of  Congress.  Slavic 
and  Central  European  division.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Soviet  writings,  2v.  (S  ’67) 


Intellectual  life 

Billington,  J.  H.  Icon  and  the  axe.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Conquest.  R.,  ed.  Politics  of  ideas  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  (.Ta  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Politics  and  government 


Avtorkhanov.  A.  Communist  party  apparatus. 

(Mr  ’67)  „  . 

Azrael,  J.  R.  Managerial  power  and  Soviet 
politics.  (My  ’67)  ,  , 

Chernlavsky,  M.  Prologue  to  revolution.  (Ja 

’68)  (1967  Annual)  _  . 

Fletcher,  G.  Of  the  Rus  Commonwealth.  (My 
’67) 


Fletcher,  G.  Of  the  Russe  Commonwealth 
[1691  facsim.  ed],  (My  ’67) 

Getzler.  I.  Martov.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Hindus,  M.  Kremlin’s  human  dilemma.  (Ap 
’67) 


Kochan.  L.  Russia  in  revolution,  1890-1918. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Lyon.s,  E.  Workers’  paradise  lost.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Tompkins.  S.  R.  Triumph  of  Bolshevism. 
(D  ’67) 


1917- 

Crankshaw,  B.  Khrushchev.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Vi.gor,  P.  H.  Guide  to  Marxism  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  Soviet  development.  (Mr  ’67) 


195S- 

Juviler,  P.  H.,  ed.  Soviet  policy-making.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Linden,  C.  A.  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
leadership,  1957-1964.  (Ag  ’67) 

Relations  (general) 

Impact  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1967. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Relations  (general)  with  the  United  States 
Kim,  Y.  H.,  ed.  Patterns  of  competitive  co¬ 
existence;  USA  vs  USSR.  (O  ’67) 


Religion 

Bennigsen.  A.  Islam  in  the  Soviet  Union.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual! 

Fletcher,  W.  C.,  ed.  Religion  and  the  search 
for  new  ideals  in  the  USSR.  (O  ’67) 


Social  conditions 

Hindus,  M.  Kremlin’s  human  dilemma.  (Ap 
'67 ) 

Kochan,  L.  Russia  in  revolution,  1890-1918. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Krotkov,  y.  I  am  from  Moscow.  (D  ’67) 

Lyons,  E.  Workers’  paradise  lost.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Rosenfeld,  S.  Return  from  Red  Square.  (S 
’67) 

191,5- 

Juviler,  P.  H.,  ed.  Soviet  policy-making.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Social  life  and  customs 
Fletcher,  G.  Of  the  Rus  Commonwealth. 
(My  ’67) 

Fletcher,  G.  Of  the  Russo  Commonwealth 
[1591  facsim.  edl.  (My  ’67) 

Fletcher,  W.  C.,  ed.  Religion  and  the  search 
for  new  ideals  in  the  USSR.  (O  ’67) 
Nabokov,  V.  Speak,  memory  [rev  edl.  (Mr 
’67) 


Russia,  bolshevism,  and  the  Versailles  peace. 

Thompson,  J.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Russia  in  revolution,  1890-1918.  Kochan,  L.  (Ag 
’67) 

Russia  1917.  Katkov,  G.  (Je  ’67) 


Russia,  1917-1964.  Westwood.  J.  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
Russian  anarchists.  Avrlch,  P.  (S  ’67) 

Russian  empire,  1801-1917.  Seton-Watson,  H. 
(D  ’67) 


Russian  fairy  tales.  Budberg,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Russian  fiction 


History  and  criticism 

Bayley.  J.  Tolstoy  and  the  novel.  (Je  ’67) 
Russian  literature 


Bibliography 

Harvard  University.  Library.  Twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Russian  literature.  (My  ’67) 

Collections 

Morton,  M.,  ed.  Harvest  of  Russian  children’s 
literature.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Russian  newspapers 


Catalogs 

Stanford  university.  Hoover  Institution  on 
war,  revolution,  and  peace.  Soviet  and 
Russian  newspapers  at  the  Hoover  institu¬ 
tion:  a  catalog.  (O  ’67) 

Russian  poetry 

Collections 


Markov,  V.,  ed.  Modern  Russian  poetry.  (Ag 


Reavey,  G..  ed.  Ik.  tr.  New  Russian  poets, 
1953-1966  [bilingual  edl.  (Mr  ’67) 

Russian  revolution.  Goldston,  R.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Russian  revolution  of  1905.  Schwarz,  S.  M. 
(Ja  ’67) 


Sabah 

Description  and  travel 
Alllston,  C.  Threatened  paradise.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sabre  squadron.  Raven,  S.  (S  ’67) 

Sacagawea 

Juvenile  literature 

Frazier,  N.  L.  Sacajawea,  the  girl  nobody 
knows.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sacaiawea,  the  girl  nobody  knows.  Frazier, 
N.  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sacher-Masoch,  Leopold,  Ritter  von 
Cleugh,  J.  First  masochist.  (O  ’67) 

Sachs,  Albert  Louis 

Sachs,  A.  Jail  diary  of  Alble  Sachs.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sacrament  of  penance;  v60  of  Summa  theo- 
logiae.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Sacraments 

See  also 
Penance 

Sacred  portal.  Goldman,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sacred  trust.  Harris.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph 

Slavln,  A.  J.  Politics  and  profit.  (My  ’67) 
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Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London 
Arundell,  D.  Story  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  1683- 
1964.  (My  ’67) 

Sagas 

Andersson,  T.  M.  Icelandic  family  saga. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Schiller,  B.  Vinlanders’  saga.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sagittarius  rising  [2d  edl.  Lewis,  C.  (D  ’67) 
Sailing  Into  solitude.  Howells,  V.  (My  ’67) 
Sailor  from  Gibraltar.  Duras,  M.  (S  ’67) 
Sailortown.  Huglll,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

St  Bernard  dogs 

Juvenile  literature 

Kay,  H.  Man  and  mastiff.  (1967  Annual) 

St  Francis  of  Assisi.  Almedlngen,  E.  M.  (N  ’67) 
Saint-John  Perse.  Knodel,  A.  (D  ’67) 

St  Louis  Post-dispatch 

Eammelkamp,  J.  S.  Pulitzer’s  Post-dispatch, 
1878-1883.  (My  ’67) 

Saint  Peter’s.  Lees-Mllne,  J.  (1967  Annual) 

St  Peter’s  (Basilica),  Rome.  See  Vatican  City. 

San  Pietro  in  Vaticano  (Basilica) 

Saints 

Dictionaries 

Book  of  saints  [5th  ed,  rev  &  re-set] .  (Ap  ’67) 
Sakhalin 

Chekhov,  A.  Island.  (N  ’67) 

Salamanca.  University 

Addy,  G.  M.  Enlightenment  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  (N  ’67) 

Salamanders 

Twitty,  V.  C.  Of  scientists  and  salamanders. 
(D  ’67) 

Salem,  Massachusetts 

Juvenile  literature 

Alderman,  C.  L.  Devil’s  shadow.  (S  ’67) 
Salesmen  and  salesmanship 
Scull,  P.  From  peddlers  to  merchant  princes. 
(1967  Annual) 

Salinger,  Jerome  David 
Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American  fic¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sally’s  caterpillar.  Rockwell,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Salt 

Juvenile  literature 
Froman,  R.  Science  of  salt.  (Ag  ’67) 

Salt  and  light.  Arnold,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Salt  water  &  printer’s  ink.  Chambers,  L. 
(D  ’67) 

Salt-water  aquariums.  Waters,  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Salvage 

Jefferls,  R.  Wreck  hunters.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wagner,  IC  Pieces  of  eight.  (Ap  ’67) 
Salvation 

Cullmann,  O.  Salvation  In  history.  (D  ’67) 
Levi,  A.  Religion  in  practice.  (Mr  ’67) 
Roper,  A.  Anonymous  Christian.  (Mr  ’67) 
Salvation  in  history.  Cullmann,  O.  (D  ’67) 

Sam.  Corcoran,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Samoa  .  . 

Description  and  travel 

Irwin,  G.  Samoa.  (Mr  ’67) 

Samuel  Beckett’s  art  Fletcher,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Samuel  Morse  and  the  electronic  age.  Hays, 
W.  P.  (1967  Annual) 

Sanctuary.  Swinnerton.  F.  (S  ’67) 

Sanctuary  of  Hemlthea  at  Kastahos.  Cook, 
J.  M.  (O  ’67) 

Sand 

Juvenile  literature 

McFall,  C.  Wonders  of  sand.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sand  dunes  .  ,  , . 

McFall,  C.  Wonders  of  sand.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sandino,  Augusto  C4sar 
Macaulay,  N.  Sandino  affair.  (My  67) 

Sandino  affair.  Macaifiay,  N.  (My  ’67) 

Sands,  Bill 

Sands,  B.  Seventh  step.  (Ag  ’67) 

San  Francisco 

Earthquake  and  fire,  1906 
Juvenile  literature 

Dolan,  E.  F.  Disaster  1906.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Hotels,  taverns,  etc. 

Cavan,  S.  Liquor  license.  (Je  ’67) 

San  Juan  ^ 

Social  conditions 

Lewis,  O.  La  vida.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Santa  Fe  Trail 

Juvenile  literature 

Berry,  E.  When  wagon  trains  rolled  to  Santa 
Fe.  (Mr  ’67) 

Santayana,  George 

Ashmore,  J.  Santayana,  art,  and  aesthetics. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Santayana,  art  and  aesthetics.  Ashmore,  J.  (Ag 
’67) 

Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Green,  D.  (D  ’67) 
Saratoga.  Waller,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Saratoga  Campaign,  1777 

Juvenile  literature 

Cuneo,  J.  R,  Battles  of  Saratoga.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  .York 

Social  life  and  customs 
Waller,  Q.  Saratoga.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sardinia 

Description  and  travel 

Fernandez.  D.  Mother  sea.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Sargant,  William 

Sargant,  W.  Unquiet  mind.  (D  ’67) 

Sartre,  Jean  Paul 

Barnes,  H.  E.  Existentialist  ethics.  (S  ’67) 
Jollvet,  R.  Sartre:  the  theology  of  the  ab¬ 
surd.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Manser,  A.  R.  Sartre:  a  philosophic  study. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Sartre:  a  philosophic  study.  Manser,  A.  R.  (Mr 
’67) 

Sassoon,  Siegfried 

Thorpe.  M.  Siegfried  Sassoon.  (D  ’67) 
Satanward  view.  Kallas,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Satire 

Lamport,  P.  Cultural  slag.  (Mr  *67) 

Satire,  American 

Bierce,  A.  Enlarged  DevU’s  dictionary. 
(Je  ’67) 

Byfield,  B.  N.  Glass  harmonica.  (Ag  ’67) 
Lipsyte,  R.  Masculine  mystique.  (Ap  ’67) 
Report  from  Iron  Mountain  on  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  peace.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Satire,  English 

Poems  on  affairs  of  state,  v2.  (1967  Annual) 
Satires  of  Horace.  Rudd.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Satorl  In  Paris.  Kerouac,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Saturday  Review 

Cousins.  N.  Present  tense.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Saturday  review  Sampler  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

Saturday  review.  (Mr  ’67) 

La  satyre.  Des  Rleux.  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Saudi  Arabia 

History 

M:,,Hlstory  of  eastern  Arabia. 
1750-1800.  (My  ’67) 

De  GauiW’  G.  Faisal,  king  of  Saudi  Arabla. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Saul,  King  of  Israel 

Juvenile  literature 

Waddell,  H.  Story  of  Saul  the  king.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Sauve  qui  peut.  Durrell,  L.  (My  '67) 

Savage  and  beautiful  country.  McGlashan,  A. 
lo  67) 

Savage  mind.  Ldvi-Strauss,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 
Saved.  Bond,  E.  (N  ’67) 

Savor  of  the  sea.  Morris,  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

Spain  die.  Muste,  J.  M.  (Mr 

67) 

Scandinavia 

Description  and  travel 

ot  Thomas 

Robert  Malthus.  (Je  ’67) 

Scapegoat.  Strindberg,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Scar  of  Montaigne.  Hallle,  P.  P.  (My  ’67) 
Scarlet  saUs.  Green,  A.  (D  ’67) 

Schaff,  Philip 

Nichols,  J.  H.,  ed.  Mercersburg  theology.  (Ag 

Schenk  von  Stauffenberg.  Klaus  Philipp,  Graf 
Kramarz,  J.  Stauffenberg.  (O  ’67) 
Schizophrenia 

^Ph&.  ^Ag  ^7)  and  schlzo- 

Lowen,  A.  Betrayal  of  the  body.  (O  ’67) 
Schleiermacher,  Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel 

J-  Prleidrich  Schlelermacher.  (Mr 
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Schliemann,  Heinrich 

Poole,  Li.  One  passion,  two  loves:  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Schliemann,  Sophia  (Engastromenos) 

Poole,  Li.  One  passion,  two  loves.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Schmitz,  Ettore  .  , 

Furbank,  P.  N.  Italo  Svevo.  the  man  and  the 
writer.  (My  ’67) 

School  administration  and  organization 
Goodlad,  J.  I.  School,  curriculum,  and  the 
individual.  (O  ’67) 

Liieberman,  M.  Collective  negotiations  for 
teachers.  (My  ’67)  ,  ,  , 

Miller,  R.  I.,  ed.  Nongraded  school.  (O  67) 
Moskow,  M.  H.  Teachers  and  unions.  (My  ’67) 

School  and  state  in  the  USSR.  Rudman,  R.  C. 
(O  ’67) 

School  as  a  center  of  Inquiry.  Schaefer.  R.  J. 
(My  ’67) 

School  buildings 

Roth,  A..  New  schoolhouse  [rev  4th  edl.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

School,  curriculum,  and  the  Individual.  Good- 
lad,  J.  1.  (O  ’67) 

School  libraries 

Junior  high  school  library  catalog,  1965.  (Ag 
’67) 

School  libraries  (High  school) 

Junior  high  school  library  catalog,  1965.  (Ag 
’67) 

Schoolmasters.  Fisher,  L.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Schools 

Africa 

Directories 

Sasnett,  M.  Educational  systems  of  Africa. 
(O  ’67) 

United  States 

Schaefer,  R.  J.  School  as  a  center  of  Inquiry. 
(My  ’67) 

Schools  for  young  offenders.  Rose,  G.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Schools  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  in  the  early 
renaissance;  vl3  of  A  history  of  Spanish 
painting.  Post,  C.  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Schuyler,  George  Samuel 
Schuyler,  G.  S.  Black  and  conservative.  (Mr 
’67) 

Sc  (6  nc6 

Amaldi.  G.  Our  world  and  the  universe  around 
it.  4v.  (My  ’67) 

Asimov,  1.  From  earth  to  heaven.  (N  ’67) 
Asimov,  1.  Is  anyone  there?  (O  ’67) 
Bernstein,  J.  Comprehensible  world;  on 
modern  science  and  its  origins.  (D  ’67) 
Gordon,  T.  J.  Ideas  in  conflict.  (Mr  ’67) 
International  science  and  technology.  Way  of 
the  scientist.  (Mr  ’67) 

Lecomte  du  Notiy,  P.  Between  knowing  and 
believing.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  , 

Lovell,  B.,  ed.  Explosion  of  science.  (N  67) 
Luck.  J.  M.  Science  in  Switzerland.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Monsma,  J.  C.,  ed.  Behind  the  dim  unknown. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Shapley,  H.  Beyond  the  observatory.  (O  ’67) 
Bibliography 

McGraw-Hill  basic  bibliography  of  science 
and  technology.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Cowles  encyclopedia  of  science.  Industry, 
and  technology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History 

Crosland,  M.  Society  of  Arcueil.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Purver,  M.  Royal  society;  concept  and  crea¬ 
tion.  (D  ’67) 

Sharlin,  H.  1.  Convergent  century.  (My  ’67) 
Taton,  R.,  ed.  History  of  science,  v4.  (Mr  ’67) 

Philosophy 

Bush,  V.  Science  is  not  enough.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annuai) 

Colodny,  R.  G.,  ed.  Mind  and  cosmos.  (S  ’67) 
Medawar,  P.  B.  Art  of  the  soluble.  (D  ’67) 
Morgenbesser,  S.,  ed.  Philosophy  of  science 
today.  (S  ’67) 

Polanyl,  M.  Tacit  dimension.  (Ap  ’67) 
’Thorpe,  W.  H.  Science,  man  and  morals.  (Mr 
’67) 

Research 

Weinberg.  A.  M.  Reflections  on  big  science. 
(N  ’67) 

Science  and  civilization 
Commoner,  B.  Science  and  survival.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Kahn,  H.  Tear  2000.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Toynbee,  A.  J.  Change  and  habit.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Zuckerman,  S.  Scientists  and  war.  (Je  ’67) 
Science  and  religion.  See  Religion  and  science 
Science  and  state 

Crowther.  J.  G.  Statesmen  of  science.  (N  ’67) 
Nieburg,  H.  L.  In  the  name  of  science.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Parry,  A.  New  class  divided.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

SkolnUcoff,  E.  B.  Science,  technology,  and 
American  foreign  policy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Science  and  survival.  Commoner,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Science  and  technology:  v  1  of  Guide  to  ref¬ 
erence  material  [2d  edl.  WaJford,  A.  J., 
ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Science  and  the  secret  of  man’s  past.  Folsona, 
F.  (Mr  ’67) 

Science  beneath  the  sea.  Stephens,  W.  M.  (Mr 
’67) 

Science  fiction.  See  Fiction — Science  fiction 
Science  fiction  (Books  about) 

Bernstein,  J.  Comprehensible  world:  on  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  its  origins.  (D  ’67) 

History  and  criticism 
Asimov,  I.  Is  anyone  there?  (O  ’67) 

Science  in  Switzerland.  Luck,  J.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Science  In  the  twentieth  century;  v4  of  His¬ 
tory  of  science.  Taton,  R.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Science  is  not  enough.  Bush.  V.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Science,  man  and  morals.  Thorpe,  W.  H.  (Mr 
’67) 

Science  of  gems.  Fisher,  P.  J,  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Science  of  movement.  Tricker,  R.  A.  R.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  iUmual) 

Science  of  salt.  Froman,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Science,  technology,  and  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Skolnikoff,  E.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Scientific  apparatus  and  instruments 
Michel,  H.  Scientific  instruments  in  art  and 
history.  (N  ’67) 

Scientific  conscience.  Roberts,  C.  (My  ’67) 
Scientific  instruments  in  art  and  history. 
Michel.  H.  (N  ’67) 

Scientific  management  of  library  operations. 

Dougherty,  R.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Scientific  recreations 


Juvenile  literature 

Webster,  D.  Brtitn -boosters.  (Ap  ’67) 
Scientists 

Bar-Zohar.  M.  Hunt  for  German  scientists. 
(N  ’67) 

Bernstein,  J.  Comprehensible  world:  on  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  its  origins.  (D  ’67) 

Crowther.  J.  G.  Statesmen  of  science.  (N  ’67) 

Halacy,  D.  S.  They  gave  their  names  to 
science.  (D  ’67) 

International  science  and  technology.  Way  of 
the  scientist.  (Mr  ’67) 

Jones,  B.  Z.,  ed.  Golden  age  of  science.  (Ag 
’67) 


Scientists  and  war.  Zuckerman,  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Scopes,  John  Thomas 

Scopes,  J.  T,  Center  of  the  storm.  (Ap  ’67) 
Scotland 

History 

Henderson,  I.  Piets.  (1967  Annual) 

Thomson,  G.  M.  Crime  of  Mary  Stuart. 
(D  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Nic  Leodhas,  S.  Claymore  and  kilt.  (O  ’67) 


Kings  and  rulers 

Juvenile  literature 

Nic  Leodhas,  S.  Claymore  and  kilt.  (O  ’67) 
Scott,  Robert  Falcon 

Pound,  R.  Scott  of  the  Antarctic.  (Ag  ’67) 
Scott  of  the  Antarctic.  Pound,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Scottish  poetry 

Collections 

MacQueen,  J.,  ed.  Oxford  book  of  Scottish 
verse.  (Je  ’67) 

Scottish  poetry,  no.  1.  (1967  Annual) 

Sculptors 

See  also 
Archipenko,  A. 

Bernini,  Q.  L 
Calder,  A. 

Hepworth,  B. 

Lisboa,  A.  R 
McWUliam,  F.  E. 

Rodin,  A. 
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Sculpture 

Koepf,  H.  Masterpieces  of  sculpture.  (Mr 

■67) 

Moore,  H.  Henry  Moore  on  sculpture.  (Ag  ’67) 
History 

Juvenile  literature 
Moore,  L.  Sculptured  image.  (D  ’67) 

Sculpture,  African 

Robbins.  W.  M.  African  art  In  American  col¬ 
lections.  (My  ’67) 

Sculpture,  American 
Arnason,  H.  H.  Calder.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sculpture,  English 

Hammacher,  A.  M.  Modem  English  sculpture. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Moore.  H.  Henry  Moore:  sculpture  and  draw¬ 
ings,  v3.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sculpture,  European 


History 

Hamilton,  G.  H.  Painting  and  sculpture  in 
Europe,  1880-1940.  (D  ’67) 

Sculpture,  French 

Sutton,  D.  Triumphant  satyr:  the  world  of 
Auguste  Rodin.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sculpture,  Greek 

Ashmole,  B.  Olympia.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Sculpture,  Italian 

History 

Seymour,  C.  Sculpture  in  Italy,  1400  to  1500. 
(1967  Annual) 

Sculpture,  Nigerian 

Carroll,  K.  Yoruba  religious  carving.  (Je  ’67) 
Sculpture,  Norwegian 

Blindheim,  M.  Norwegian  Romanesque  deco¬ 
rative  sculpture,  1090-1210.  (My  ’67) 
Sculpture,  Roman 

Caffarelll,  E.  V.  Buried  city.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Sculpture,  Romanesque 

Blindheim,  M.  Norwegian  Romanesque  deco¬ 
rative  sculpture.  1090-1210.  (My  ’67) 
Sculpture,  West  African 

Willett,  F.  Ife  in  the  history  of  West  African 
sculpture.  (O  ’67) 

Sculpture  and  drawings,  Henry  Moore,  v3. 
Moore,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sculpture  in  Italy,  1400  to  1500.  Seymour,  C. 
(1967  Annual) 

Sculpture,  1955-64;  v3  of  Henry  Moore:  sculp¬ 
ture  and  drawings.  Moore,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sculptured  image.  Moore,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Sea.  Miller.  R.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sea  and  islands.  Innes.  PI.  (D  ’67) 

Sea  egg.  Boston,  L.  M.  (O  ’67) 

Sea  food 

Morris,  D.  Savor  of  the  sea.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sea  in  modem  strategy.  Martin.  L.  W.  (O  ’67) 
Sea  lion  caves.  Bentley,  N.  (My  ’67) 

Sea  poetry 

Cole  W.,  ed.  Sea,  ships  and  sailors.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Sea  power 

Clark,  J.  J.  'Sea  power  and  its  meaning.  (Mr 
67) 


Sea  _  power  and  its  meaning.  Clark.  J.  J.  (Mr 
’67) 

Sea,  ships  and  sailors.  Cole.  W..  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Sea  songs 

Cole,  W.,  ed.  Sea,  ships  and  sailors.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Sea  water 


Desalting 


Juvenile  literature 
Woodbury,  D.  O.  Fresh  water 
seas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


from  salty 


Seafaring  life 

Chichester,  P.  Along  the  clipper  way.  (O 
’67) 


Huglll.  S.  Sailortown.  (Ja  ’68) 
Manley,  S.,  ed.  Oceans.  (Je  ’67) 


(1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Rosenbauna,  R.  A.,  ed.  Best  book  of  true  sea 
stories.  (O  67) 

Wright,  H.,  ed.  Great  undersea  adventures. 
(Ap  67) 

Seals  (Animals) 


Stories 

Thomson,  D.  People  of  the  sea  [new  rev  ed] 
(Ag  ’67) 

Seals  (Numismatics) 

Oxford.  University.  Ashmolean  museum.  Cata- 
9^  ancient  Near  Eastern  seals  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  v  1.  (My  ’67) 


Seamen 

Recreation 

HugUl,  S.  Sailortown.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Seaport,  Hughes.  Q.  (Ap  ’67) 

Search  and  seizure  and  the  Supreme  court. 

Landynski.  J.  W.  (My  ’67) 

Search  for  a  usable  past.  Commager,  H.  S. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Search  for  life  on  other  worlds.  Holmes,  D.  C. 
„  (Ag  ’67) 

Search  for  order,  1877-1920.  Wiebe,  R.  H.  (Ag 
’67) 

Search  for  the  truth.  Montgomery,  R.  (My  ’67) 
Searchers.  Paulson,  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Searchings.  Marcel,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Seashore 

Ogburn,  C.  Winter  beach.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

McFall,  C.  Wonders  of  sand.  (Ap  ’67) 
Season  in,  season  out,  1965-1966,  Jack  Gaver’s. 
Gaver.  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Season  of  the  briar.  Brlnsmead,  H.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Second  chance.  Divine.  R.  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Second  choice.  DiSalle.  M.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 
Second-hand  family.  Parker.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Second-hand  life.  Jackson.  C.  (O  ’67) 

Second  inheritance.  Bragg,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Second  International.  See  International  Social¬ 
ist  Congress 

Second  thoughts.  Ridley.  M.  R.  (  My  ’67) 
Second  World  War:  a  military  history.  Collier. 

B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Secret  battle  for  Israel.  Kagan,  B.  (O  ’67) 
Secret  city.  Green.  C.  (S  ’67) 

Secret  of  the  mysterious  rays:  the  discovery  of 
nuclear  energy.  Grey.  V.  (D  ’67) 

Secret  of  the  spotted  shell.  Whitney,  P.  A.  (Ag 
’67) 

Secret  mlers.  Cook,  F.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Secret  service 

Secrets  of  electronic  espionage. 

•  Mr  67) 

Espionage  establishment.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History 

Dorman.  M.  Secret  service  story.  (Ap  ’67) 
Secret  service  story.  Dorman.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Secret  surrender.  Dulles,  A.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

of  electronic  espionage.  Carroll,  J.  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Secrets  of  magic.  Gibson,  W.  (S  ’67) 

Secular  city  debate.  Callahan,  D.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Secularism 

Callahan.  D^  ed.  Secular  city  debate.  (Je  ’67) 
Davis.  C.  God’s  grace  in  history  (Mv  ’67) 
Harrison,  E  Church  without  God.  (Ag  ’'67) 
Miller,  W.  R.,  ed.  New  Christianity.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wicker,  B.  Toward  a  contemporary  Chris- 
tianity.  (Ag  ’67) 

Secularization  of  history.  Shiner,  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Seeger,  Alan 

Juvenile  literature 

Werstein,  I.  Sound  no  trumpet.  (1967  Annual) 
Seeing  near  and  seeing  far.  Ludovlcl,  L.  j. 

Seeing  Roman  Britain.  Eng  title  of;  A  guide 
to  Roman  Britain.  Cottrell.  U  (Mr  ’67) 
Seeker  of  unity.  Jacobs,  L  (O  ’67) 

Seers,  shrines,  and  sirens.  Pollard.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Seersucker  whipsaw.  Thoma.s.  R.  (S  ’67) 

Seesaws  to  cosmic  rays.  Wilson,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Segregated  covenant.  Osborne.  W.  A.  (S  ’67) 
Segregation  In  education 

Children  of  the  South.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Se  ected  economic  writings.  Mill,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Selected  es.^ys  and  other  writings  of  John 
e  1  Epbaid ,  Wade.  Wade.  J.  D.  (My  ’67) 
Selected  letters  of  Dylan  Thomas,  Thomas,  D 
(Agr  67) 

Selected  logic  papers.  -Quine.  W.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 
Selected  poems.  Day  Lewis,  C.  (O  ’67) 

Selected  poems.  Hayden.  R.  (S  ’67) 

Selected  poems.  Jones  Very.  Very.  J  (Ap  ’67) 

Sel«.d  p„^..  new  a„a^d^^S23-19ee.  wa,r«. 

Selected  prose  and  poeti-y.  Leopardi,  G  (Je  ’67) 

®®^®Saint.®t™’°67)  Augustine.  Augustine, 

Selec^d  .works;  tr.  by  B.  P.  Reardon.  Lucian. 
Selected  writing.  Cendrars,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Selected  writings.  Goumiont,  R.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
Selected  writings  of  Cliaries  Olson.  Olson,  C. 
(M.v  ’67) 

Selection  of  Hausa  stories.  Johnston,  H.  A.  S., 
^  ed.  &  tr.  (Ag-  ’G7) 

Selections  from  Italian  poetry.  De  Luca,  A.  M., 
ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Selections  from  the  Smuts  papers,  4v,  Smuts, 
J.  C.  (My  ’67) 

Selective  service.  See  Military  service.  Com¬ 
pulsory 

Self 

Menaker,  B.  Ego  in  evolution.  (My  ’67) 

Morris,  J.  N.  Versions  of  the  seilf.  (Mr  ’67) 
Self-defense 

Hunter,  G.  How  to  defend  yourself,  your 
family,  and  your  home.  (N  ’67) 
Self-realization  and  self-defeat.  Warner,  S.  J. 

,  (Ap  ’67) 

Self- revelation  of  God.  Kuntz,  J.  K.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Semantics 

Embler,  W.  Metaphor  and  meaning.  (Mr 
*67) 

Rorty,  R.,  ed.  linguistic  turn.  (D  ’67) 

Ziff,  P.  Philosophic  turnings.  (N  ’67) 
Seminary.  Wagoner.  W.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Seminole  War,  2d,  1835-1842 

Bemrose,  J.  Reminiscences  of  the  Second 
Seminole  Wait  (O  ’67) 

Senator  Fulbright.  Coffin,  T.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Sense  of  an  ending.  Kermode,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Senses  and  sensation 


Juvenile  literature 

Adler.  I.  Taste,  touch  and  smell.  (Je  ’67) 
Froman,  R.  Many  human  senses.  (Ap  ’67) 
Sullivan.  N.  Animal  timekeepers.  (Ag  ’67) 
Serbia 

Politics  and  government 
Dedijer,  V.  Road  to  Sarajevo.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Serf,  seigneur,  and  sovereign.  Wright,  W.  E. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Series,  Ted 

Eisenbud,  J.  World  of  Ted  Series.  (Je  ’67) 


Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Arnold.  E.  Salt  and  light.  (D  ’67) 

Sermons 

Augustine,  Saint.  Selected  sermons  of  St 
Augustine.  (D  ’67) 

Barth.  K.  Call  for  God.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Parker,  T.  H.  L.,  ed.  English  reformers.  (Ap 
’67) 

Powell,  A.  C.  Keep  the  faith,  baby!  iJe  ’67) 

Rahner,  K.  Biblical  liomilies.  (Mr  ’67) 

Silver,  A.  H.  Therefore  choose  life,  v  1.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Taylor^  E.  Edward  Taylor’s  treatise  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lord’s  supper.  (My  ’67) 
Serpent  and  the  dove.  Laeucml,  S.  (O  ’67) 
Service  industries 

Greenfield,  H.  I.  Manpower  and  the  growth  of 
producer  services.  (O  ’67) 

Set  Europe  ablaze.  Cookridge,  E.  H.  (S  '67) 
Seven  days  at  the  Silbersteins.  Leroux,  E. 
(N  ’67) 


Seven  medieval  kings.  Dahmus,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Seven  modern  American  poets.  Unger,  L.,  ed. 
(S  ’67) 


Seven  states  of  matter.  Westinghouse  electric 
corporation.  Research  laboratories.  (My  ’67) 
1787:  the  grand  convention,  Rossiter,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


1775.  Noel  Hume,  I.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Seventh  step.  Sands.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Seward,  William  Henry 
Van  Deusen,  G.  G.  William  Henry  Seward. 
(1967  Annual) 


Sex 

Hofmann,  H.  F.  Sex  incorporated.  (Ag  ’67) 
Oraison,  M.  Human  mystery  of  sexuality. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Parca,  G.  Love  Italian  style.  (N  ’67) 

Vlnck,  J.  de.  Virtue  of  sex.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Walker,  A.  Celluloid  sacrifice.  (Ag  ’67) 


Philosophy 

Jeannifere,  A.  Anthopology  of  sex.  (D  ’67) 

Sex  (Psychology) 

Brecher,  R.,  ed.  An  analysis  of  Human 
sexual  response.  (Ap  ’67) 

Fast,  J,  What  you  should  know  about  human 
sexual  response.  (Je  ’67) 

Maccoby,  E.  B.,  ed.  Development  of  sex  dif¬ 
ferences.  (S  ’67) 


Ruitenbeek.  H.  M.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
female  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
male  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sex  and  society  in  Sweden.  Llnn6r,  B.  (O  ’67) 


Sex  customs 

Bell,  K.  R.  Premarital  sex  in  a  changing 
society.  (S  ’67) 

Burton,  R.  Erotic  traveler.  (O  ’67) 

Linn4r,  B.  Sex  and  society  In  Sweden.  (O 
67) 

Parca,  G.  Love  Italian  style.  (N  ’67) 

Sex  incorporated.  Hofmann,  H,  F,  (Ag  ’67) 


Sex  instruction 

Linn4r.  B.  Sex  and  society  in  Sweden.  (O 
’67) 

Sex  is  dead  and  other  postmortems.  Brill,  E.  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Sex,  love,  and  the  person.  Bertocci,  P.  A. 
(D  ’67) 


Sexual  disorders 

Trainer.  R.  Lolita  complex.  (O  ’67) 

Sexual  ethics 

Bertocci,  P.  A.  Sex,  love,  and  the  person. 
(D  ’67) 

Jeanniere,  A.  Anthopology  of  sex.  (D  ’67) 
Linn4r,  B.  Sex  and  society  in  Sweden.  (O 
'67) 

Oraison.  M.  Human  mystery  of  sexuality. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Shadow  dance.  Eng  title  of:  Honeybuzzard. 
Carter,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

Shadow  land.  Bobrowskl.  J.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Shadow  of  God.  Rooney,  F.  (D  ’67) 

Shadow  of  light.  Brandt,  B.  (Mr  ’67.‘ 

Shadow  of  Sequoyah.  Kilpatrick,  J.  F.,  ed.  & 
tr.  (Mr  ’67) 

Shadow  pantomimes  and  plays 

Binyon,  H.  Puppetry  today.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shakers 

Andrews,  E.  D.  Religion  In  wood.  (Mr  ’67) 
Shakespeare,  William 

Knight,  G.  W.  Byron  and  Shakespeare.  (Ag 
’67) 

Anniversaries 

Folger  Shakespeare  library.  Shakespeare  cele¬ 
brated.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Characters 

Shakespeare,  W.  Shakespeare’s  charactery. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Criticism,  interpretation,  etc. 

Folger  Shakespeare  library.  Shakespeare  cele¬ 
brated.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kozintsev,  G.  Shakespeare:  time  and  con¬ 
science.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Lings,  M.  Shakespeare  in  the  light  of  sacred 
art.  (Je  ’67) 

Quotations 

Shakespeare,  W  Shakespeare’s  charactery. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Songs  and  music 

Seng,  P.  J.  Vocal  songs  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  (D  ’67) 


Sources 


Bullough,  G.,  ed.  Narrative  and  dramatic 
sources  of  Shakespeare,  v6.  (O  ’67) 
Shakespeare,  William.  Corioianus 
KItto,  H.  D.  F.  Poiesis.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Shakespeare,  William.  Hamiet 
Prosser,  E.  Hamlet  and  revenge.  (N  ’67) 
Shakespeare,  William.  King  Lear 
Elton,  W.  R.  King  Lear  and  the  gods.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Jorgensen,  P.  A,  Lear’s  self-discovery.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Shakespeare,  William.  Measure  for  measure 
Bennett,  J.  W.  Measure  for  measure  as  royal 
entertainment.  (Je  ’67) 

Stevenson,  D.  L.  Achievement  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Measure  for  measure.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Shakespeare,  William.  A  midsummer  night’s 
dream 

Young  D.  P.  Something  of  great  constancy. 
(S  ’67) 


Shakespeare,  William.  Timon  of  Athens 
Butler,  F.  Strange  critical  fortunes  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Timon  of  Athens.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Shakespeare  celebrated.  Folger  Shakespeare  li¬ 
brary.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Shakespeare  in  the  light  of  sacred  art.  Lings, 
M.  (Je  ’67) 


Shakespeare:  time  and  conscience.  Kozintsev, 
G.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
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Shakespeare’s  charactery.  Shakespeare,  W. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Shape  of  a  year.  Hersey,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shape  of  Catholic  higher  education.  Hassenger, 
R.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shape  of  medieval  history.  Brandt,  W.  J. 
(My  ’67) 

Shaping  of  the  Arabs.  Carmichael,  J.  (S  ’67) 
Shaping  vision.  Donovan,  R.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 


Shapiro,  Elliott 

Hentoff,  N.  Our  children  are  dyhig.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Sharing  of  power  In  a  psychiatric  hospital. 

Rubenstein,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Shark  Island.  Edehnan.  M.  (N  ’67) 


Sharp,  Katherine  Lucinda 
Grotzinger,  L.  A.  Power  and  the  dignity. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Shastrl,  Lai  Bahadur 
Brecher,  M.  Nehru’s  mantle.  (Mr  ’67) 
Shaw,  George  Bernard 
Adam,  R.  What  Shaw  reaUy  said.  (D  ’67) 
Shaw  on  religion.  Shaw,  G.  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Shaw’s  Fortune.  Tunis.  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe 
Rieger,  J.  Mutiny  within.  (My  ’67) 


Prometheus  unbound 

Wasserman,  E.  R.  Shelley’s  Prometheus  un¬ 
bound.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shelley’s  Prometheus  unbound.  Wasserman, 
E.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shelley’s  prose  [corr  ed].  Shelley,  P.  B.  (1967 
Annual) 

Shenshin,  Afanasy  Afanas'evich 
Gustafson,  R.  F.  Imagination  of  spring.  (Ap 
’67) 

Shepherds  of  the  nighL  Amado,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Sheppard,  Samuel  H. 

Sheppard,  S.  Endure  and  conquer.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sherbrooke,  Robert  Lowe,  1st  Viscount 
Knight,  R.  Illiberal  liberal.  (O  ’67) 

Sherwood  walks  home.  Flora,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Shinto 

Herbert,  J.  Shinto.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Shipping 

Pacific  Coast 

Brown,  G.  T.  Ships  that  sail  no  more.  (S  ’67) 


United  States 

Ball,  J.  H.  (Sovemment-subsidized  union  mon¬ 
opoly.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ships 

Frere-Cook,  G.,  ed.  Decorative  arts  of  the 
mariner.  (Mr  ’67) 

Martinez-Hidalgo,  J.  M.  Columbus’  ships. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 


Campbell.  A.  Let’s  find  out  about  boats. 
(N  ’67) 

Hardy,  W.  R.  R.  Ships  around  the  world. 
(Ja.  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Ships  around  the  world.  Hardy,  W.  R.  R. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annusd) 

Ships  that  sail  no  more.  Brown,  G.  T.  (S  ’67) 
Shipwrecks 

Jefferis,  R.  Wreck  hunters.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shop  committees.  See  Employees’  representa¬ 
tion  in  management 

Shorebirds  of  North  America.  Matthlessen.  P. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  iluinual) 

Short  history  of  Irish  literature.  O’Connor,  F. 
(S  ’67) 


Short  history  of  keyboard  music.  Kirby,  F. 
(S  ’67) 


E. 


Short  history  of  Korea  [2d  ptg].  Centre  for 
East  Asian  cultural  studies.  (My  '67) 
Short  history  of  Malaysia.  MUler,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


Short  history  of  modern  Russia.  Freeborn,  R. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Short  history  of  Sweden.  Oakley,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Short  history  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Easier,  R.  P.  (D  ’67) 

Short  history  of  the  Second  World  War.  Eng 
title  of:  The  Second  World  War:  a  military 
history.  Collier,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Short  history  of  Yugoslavia.  Cllssold,  S.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Short  sentimental  journey,  and  other  stories. 
Svevo,  I.  (Je  ’67) 

Short  stories 

Collections 

Clarke,  A.  C.,  ed.  Time  probe:  the  sciences 
In  science  fiction.  (Mr  ’67) 

Clarke,  J.  H.,  ed.  American  Negro  short 
stories.  (Ap  ’67) 


Hughes,  L.,  ed.  Best  short  stories  by  Negro 
writers.  (Je  ’67) 

Kahn.  J.,  ed.  Edge  of  the  chair.  (Ja  ’66)  (1967 
Annual) 

Lewis,  C.  S.  Of  other  worlds.  (Ap  ’67) 
Marcus,  S.,  ed.  World  of  modern  fiction,  2v. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Williams,  T.  Knightly  quest.  (Je  ’67) 

Short  walk  on  the  campus.  Aitken,  J.  (1966, 
1967  ArniuaJ) 


Shorter  Finnegans  wake.  Joyce,  J.  (S  ’67) 
Shoshonean  Indians 


Social  conditions 
Dom.  B.  Shoshoneans.  (D  ’67) 

Shoshoneans.  Dorn,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Shrews 

Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  A.  Valley  of  the  smallest.  (Mr  ’67) 
Shrimps 

Juvenile  literature 
Hawes,  J,  Shrimps.  (Ag  ’67) 

Shrine  of  party.  Silbey,  J.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Siberia 

Discovery  and  exploration 
Ledyard.  J.  John  Ledyard’s  journey  through 
Russia  and  Siberia,  1787-1788.  (My  ’67) 
Sicily 

Antiquities 

Guido.  M.  Sicily:  an  archaeological  guide. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Description  and  travel 

Fernandez,  D.  Mother  sea.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Guide  hooka 

Gmdo,  M  Sicily:  an  archaeological  guide. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 


History 

Norwich,  J.  J.  Other  conquest.  (N  ’67) 
Sicily:  an  archaeological  guide.  Guido.  M. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ® 

Siegel,  Benjamin 

We  only  kill  each  other.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Sieges 

Bell,  J.  B.  Besieged.  (Ap  ’67) 

Sierra  Leone 

History 

Kopy  toff’  J.  H.  Preface  to  modern  Nigeria. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 

Kilson,  M  PoliUcal  change  in  a  West  African 
state.  (O  ’67) 

Sign  for  Cain.  Wertham,  F.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 


feign,  image,  symbol.  Kepes,  G.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Sign  of  the  salamander.  Miller,  E.  (D  ’67) 

Signpost  to  terror.  Sprague,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Signs  and  wonders.  Mallet-Jorls,  F.  (O  ’67) 
Sikhs 

Mifitorlty  politics  in  the  Punjab. 

tAp  b7} 

Singh,  K.  History  of  the  Sikhs,  v2.  (O  ’67) 
Silber,  Jules  Crawford 

Seth,  R.  Spy  who  was  never  caught.  (S  ’67) 
SUent  ship,  silent  sea.  White,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Silent  sjmdlcate.  Messick,  H.  (My  ’67) 

Silly  songs  and  sad.  Raskin.  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Sfive^^king.  Stanley- Wrench,  M.  (1967  An- 

SilverhiU.  Whitney,  P.  A.  (N  ’67) 

Slmulat^n  and  national  developmenL  Scott, 

sin 

De  R^a,  P.  Christ  and  original  sin.  (N  ’67) 
May,  W.  F.  Catalogue  of  sins.  (O  ’67) 
Ricoeur,  P.  Symbolism  of  evlL  (O  ’67) 

Sinai.  Skrobucha,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Sinaitic  Peninsula 


Description  and  travel 
Skrobucha,  H.  SinaL  (Je  ’67) 

History 

Skrobucha.  H.  Sinai.  (Je  ’67) 

®^^^(Mr°^7f  D.,  comp. 
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Singers 

Peck,  I.,  ed.  New  BOund/yes!  (Ap  ’67) 
Pleasants,  H.  Great  singers.  (Mr  ’67) 

See  also 
Jackson,  M. 

Singing  games  - 

Montgomerie,  N.,  comp.  This  little  pig  went 
to  market.  (1967  Annual) 

Singing  lizard.  Kmowler.  J.  (S  ’67) 

Single  sotu’ce.  Everson,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Sinister  spies.  Hitchcock,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sino-American  Cooperative  Organization 
Miles,  M.  E.  Different  kind  of  war:  the  little, 
known  story  of  the  combined  guerrilla  forces 
created  in  China  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
Chinese  during  World  War  11.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Sino-Soviet  military  relations.  Garthoff,  R.  L., 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  Hleatt.  C. 
(O  *6T) 

Sir  Roger  ’Twysden.  1597-1672.  Jessup,  F.  W. 
(N  ’67) 

Sister  my  life.  Pasternak,  B.  (D  ’67) 

Sister’s  tragedy.  Hughes,  R.  (In  his  Plays). 
(My  ’67) 

Sitwell,  Dame  Edith 

Salter,  E.  Last  years  of  a  rebel.  (D  ’67) 

Sts  and  God.  Seltzer,  L.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 
Six-cornered  snowflake.  Kepler,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 
Six  faces  of  Mexico.  Ewing,  R.  C.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Six  mile  corner.  Dawson,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Six  psychological  studies.  Piaget,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Six  summers  in  Paris,  1789-1794.  Fisher,  J. 
(My  ’67) 

Sixty  poems  of  Martial.  Martial.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Sketches  in  the  sand.  Reston,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Sketches  of  early  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Gail- 
lardet,  F.  (O  ’67) 

Ski  down  the  years.  Jay.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

^'Ware,  P.  J.  Skin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Skin  and  scuba  diving 
Jefferis,  R.  Wreck  hunters.  (Ag  ’67)  , 
Wagner,  K.  Pieces  of  eight.  (Ap  ’67) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Marx,  R.  F.  They  dared  the  deep.  (O  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Wright,  H.,  ed.  Great  undersea  adventures. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Skinners’  Company.  See  London.  Skinners’  Com¬ 
pany 

Skip  around  the  year.  Fisher,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Skis  and  skiing 

Eriksen,  S.  Come  ski  with  me.  (Ap  67) 

Jay,  J.  Ski  dovm  the  years.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kampen,  I.  Last  year  at  Sugarbush.  (Mr  ’67) 
Milne,  M.,  ed.  Book  of  European  skiing, 

SkJ^magazine.  America’s  ski  book.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sullivan.  G  Complete  book  of  family  skiing. 
(Mr  ’67) 

C  t^ljl  I 

Henschen,  F.  Human  skull.  (My  ’67) 

Skyscrapers  . . 

Juvenile  literature 

Iger,  M.  Building  a  skyscraper.  (O  ’67) 

Slave  trade  „  ,  . 

Birmingham,  D.  Trade  and  conflict  in  An¬ 
gola.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  J 

Curtin,  P.  D..  ed.  Africa  remembered.  (S  67) 
Polanyl.  K.  Dahomey  and  the  slave  trade. 
(N  ’67) 

Davis.  D.  B.  Problem  of  slavery  In  Western 
culture.  (Ag  ’67)  ,  (1966  Annual) 

Equiano,  O.  Equiano’s  travels.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Slavery  In  Africa  .  , 

Duffy,  J.  Question  of  slavery.  (D  ’67) 

Slavery  In  Algiers  .  .... 

Barnby,  H.  G.  Prisoners  of  Algiers.  (Ap  67) 

Slavery  In  the  United  States 
Bailey.  L.  R.  Indian  slave  trade  in  the  South¬ 
west.  (Ag  ’67)  ^  J.-U  -KT 

Conrad,  E.  Invention  of  the  Negro.  (Ap  ’67) 
Dillon,  M  L.  Benjamin  Lundy  and  the 
struggle  for  Negro  freedom.  (.Te  ’67) 
Magdol,  E.  Owen  Lovejoy:  abolitionist  In 
Congress.  (N  ’67) 


Smith,  E.  B.  Death  of  slavery.  (N  ’67) 
ZUversmit,  A.  First  emancipation.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Bernard,  J.  Journey  toward  freedom.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Slavs  In  Germany 

Schreiber,  H.  Teuton  and  Slav.  (My  ’67) 
Sleep  no  more.  Sims.  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sleepy  people.  (Joffstein.  M.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Slot  car  racing.  Here  is  your  hobby.  Braver- 
man.  B.  (N  ’67) 

Slow  natives.  Astley,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Slowly  down  the  Ganges.  Newby,  E.  (O  ’67) 
Slums.  See  Housing 

Slums  and  community  development.  Cllnard, 
M.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Small  mammals  are  where  you  And  them.  Tee- 
Van.  H.  D.  (My  ’67) 

Small  pond.  Walters,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Small  voices.  Berger,  J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Small  war  of  Sergeant  Donkey.  Daly,  M.  (Ap 
’67) 

Smalls,  Robert 

Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  P.  Four  took  freedom.  (Ag  ’67) 

■^Dolmetsch  C.  R.  Smart  set.  (Mr  ’67) 
Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead.  Delving,  M.  (My  ’67) 
Smith,  Adam 

Juvenile  literature 

Pike,  E.  R.  Adam  Smith:  father  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  economics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Smith,  George 

Smith.  A.  E.  George  Smith’s  money.  (My  ’67) 
Smith,  John 

Juvenile  literature 

Gbrson.  N.  B.  Survival:  Jamestown.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Smith.  Garfield,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Heilman,  G.  T.  Smithsonian;  octopus  on  the 
Mall.  (O  ’67) 

Wldder,  R.  B.  Pictorial  treasure  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  (An  ’67) 
Smithsonian :  octopus  on  the  Mall.  Heilman, 
G.  T.  (O  ’67) 

Smoke  screen  of  Jutland.  Irving,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Smoking 

Malian,  L.  It  Is  safe  to  smoke.  (Ap  ’67) 
Smuts,  Jan  Christiaan 

Smuts,  J.  C.  Selections  from  the  smuts 
papers,  4v.  (My  ’67) 

Smyth,  Andrew  Farney 
Seale,  W.  Texas  riverman  (1967  Annual) 
Smyth  family 

Seale,  W.  Texas  riverman.  (1967  Annual) 
Snail’s  a  failure  socially.  Starbird,  K.  (Ap  ’67) 
Snake  tree.  Rounds,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

Snob  in  the  kitchen.  Simonetta.  (Ag  ’67) 

Snobs.  Book  of.  John.  Duka  of  Bedford. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Snow 

Kepler,  J.  Six-cornered  snowflake.  (Ap  ’67) 
Snow  White.  Barthelme.  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Snow-White  and  Rose-Red.  Cooney,  B.  (My  ’67) 
Snuff  boxes  and  bottles 
Le  Corbeiller,  C.  European  and  American 
snuff  boxes,  1730-1830.  (Mr  ’67) 

So  excellent  a  flshe.  Carr,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Social  action  and  interaction  in  program  plan¬ 
ning.  Beal.  G.  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Social  anthropology  of  complex  societies.  Ban- 
ton,  M.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Social  case  work  . 

Marie  Lucita,  Sister.  Manhattan  mission. 

(Ag  ’67)  , 

Nicholds,  E.  In-service  casework  training. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Social  change  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Aron,  R.  Industrial  society.  (O  67) 
Barringer,  H.  R.,  ed.  Social  change  in  devel¬ 
oping  areas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Bauer,  R.  A.,  ed.  Social  Indicators.  (Ap  ’67) 
Beal,  G.  M.  Social  action  and  Interaction  In 
program  planning.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Bourne.  D.  D.  Thirty  years  of  change  In 
Puerto  Rico.  (N  ’67) 

Eggan,  F.  American  Indian.  (O  ’67) 
Eisenstadt,  S.  N.  Modernization:  protest  and 
change.  (D  ’67) 

Finkle,  J.  L..  ed.  Political  development  and 
social  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

Horowitz,  I.  L.  Three  worlds  of  development. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 
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Social  change — Continued 

Iverson,  N.  Germania,  U.S.A.  (D  ’67) 
McLuhan.  M.  Medium  Is  the  massage.  (My 
■67) 

Moore,  B.  Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Niehoff,  A.  H.,  ed.  Casebook  of  social  change. 
(N  ’67) 

Odegard.  P.  H.  Political  power  &  social 
change.  (S  ’67) 

Parsons,  Societies.  (N  ’67) 

Smelser,  IN.  J..  ©d.  Social  structure  and  mo¬ 
bility  In  economic  development.  (O  ’67) 
Taylor,  C.  C.  India’s  roots  of  democracy.  (O 
’67) 

Weiner,  M.,  ed.  Modernization.  (Ap  ’67) 

Social  change  in  developing  areas.  Barringer, 
H.  R.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Social  change  in  Israel.  Matras,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Social  change  in  modern  India.  Srinivas,  M.  N. 

(1966,  1967  Atmual) 

Social  classes 

Bendix,  R.,  ed.  Class,  status,  and  power 
[2d  ed],  (Ag  ’67) 

Lenski,  G.  E.  Power  and  privilege.  (Je  ’67) 
Africa,  Sub-Saharan 

International  African  seminar,  6th,  1964.  New 
elites  of  tropical  Africa.  (1967  Annual) 

China 

Chow,  Y.-T.  Social  mobility  in  China.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ecuador 

Whitten,  N.  E.  Class,  kinship,  and  power  In 
an  Ecuaderian  town.  (Mr  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Runclman,  W.  G.  Relative  deprivation  and 
social  justice.  (Mr  ’67) 

Vincent,  J.  R.  Pollbooks.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

United  States 

DomhofC,  G.  W.  Who  rules  America?  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Social  communication  among  primates.  Alt- 
mann,  S.  A.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Social  conflict 

Be^s,  A.  R.  Divisiveness  and  social  conflict. 
(D  67) 

Social  construction  of  reality.  Berger.  P.  L. 
(My  ’67) 

Social  defence.  Ancel,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Social  democratic  movement  in  prewar  Japan; 
V  1  of  Studies  on  Japan’s  social  democratic 
parties.  Totten,  G.  O.  (Je  ’67) 

Social  democratic  party  (Germany) 

Lldtke,  V.  L.  Outlawed  party.  (S  ’67) 

Social  democratic  party  (Russia) 

Shukman,  H.  Lenin  and  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Social  ethics 

Berrlgan,  D.  Consequences:  truth  and  .  .  . 
(Je  ’67) 

Emmet,  D.  Rules,  roles  and  relations.  (N  ’67) 
Furfey,  P.  H.  Respectable  murderers.  (Mr 
67) 

Keljy,  G.^  A.  Christian  role  In  today’s  society. 

Muelder,  W.  G.  Moral  law  In  Christian  social 
ethics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Inter-rellglous  conference  on  peace. 
1966.  Religion  and  peace.  (N  ’67) 

Winter,  G.  Elements  for  a  social  ethic.  (Ap 
67) 

Social  group  work 

Klein.  W.  H  Promoting  mental  health  of 
through  Kroup  methods. 

(Mr  67) 

Social  groups 

Elsenstadt,  S.  N.  Essays  on  comparative  in¬ 
stitutions.  (My  ’67) 

Social  history  of  engineering.  Armytage,  W.  H. 
G.  (O  *67) 

furniture  design  from  B.C. 

1300  to  A.D,  1960.  Gloag,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Social  impact  of  cybernetics.  Dechert.  C  R 
ed.  (N  ’67)  ■ 

Social  indicators.  Bauer,  R.  A.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Social  insecurity.  Steiner,  G.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 

China.  Chow,  T.-T.  (Ja  ’68) 

(1967  Annual) 

Social  organization  of  the  Marrl  Baluch.  Pehr- 
son,  R.  N.  (N  '67) 

Social  origins  of  dictatorship  and  democracy. 

Moore,  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Social  policy 

Gotshalk,  D.  W.  Human  aims  in  modern 
perspective.  (Mr  ’67) 


Social  problems 

Friendly,  F.  W.  Due  to  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  (My  *67) 

Hofter,  E.  Temper  of  our  time.  (My  ’67) 
Hunt.  M.  M.  World  of  the  formerly  married. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Schaap,  D.  Turned  on.  (My  ’67) 

Social  psychology 

Aptheker,  H.,  ed.  Marxism  and  alienation.  (S 
’67) 

Coles,  R.  Children  of  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dunham,  H.  W.  Community  and  schizo¬ 
phrenia.  (Ag  ’67) 

Erikson,  K.  T.  Wayward  Puritans.  (Mr  ’67) 
Group  for  the  advancement  of  psychiatiy. 

Psychiatry  and  public  affairs.  (Mr  ’67) 
Katz.  D.  Social  psychology  of  organizations. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Koch,  H.  L.  Twin's  and  twin  relations. 
(Je  ’67) 

Laing,  R.  D.  Politics  of  experience.  (Ag  ’67) 
McCall,  G.  J.  Identities  and  Interactions.  (O 
’67) 

Preiss,  J.  J.  Examination  of  role  theory.  (O 
’67) 

Singer,  J.  D.,  ed.  Human  behavior  and  Inter¬ 
national  politics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Slater.  P.  E.  Microcosm.  (My  ’67) 

Social  psychology  of  organizations  Katz,  D. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Social  sciences 

Boulding,  K.  E.  Impact  of  the  social  sciences. 
.(Ag  ’67) 

DiRenzo,  G.  J.,  ed.  Concepts,  theory  and  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Louch,  A.  R.  Explanation  and  human  action. 
(.Ta  68)  (1967  Annual) 

McKinney,  J.  C  Constructive  typology  and 
social  theory.  (S  ’67) 

Stone,  R.  Mathematics  in  the  social  sciences. 
(Ag  ’67) 

History 

Russett,  C.  B.  Concept  of  equilibrium  In 
American  social  thought.  (S  ’67) 

Research 

Helmer,  O.  Social  technology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Stone,  P.  J.  General  inquirer:  a  computer  ap¬ 
proach  to  content  analysis.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Study  and  teaching 

Clements,  H.  M.  Social  study:  inquiry  in 
elementary  classrooms.  (D  ’67) 

Social  scientists  and  farm  politics  in  the  age 
of  Roosevelt.  Kirkendall.  R.  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Social  security.  See  Insurance.  Social 
Social  structure  and  mobility  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Smelser,  N.  J.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Social  structure  and  the  family;  generational 
relations.  Shanas,  E.,  ed.  (My  *67) 

®°''aemffi  H^^m'.^CD  ■67®)“®"^'"'^  classrooms. 

Social  surveys 

Compton,  California 

Elman,  R.  M.  Rl-at-ease  In  Compton.  (S  ’67) 
Spain 

^\eros"’'®(Aif"^^)  los  Cabal- 

Texas 

Rubel.  A.  J.  Across  the  tracks.  (Mr  ’67) 

’68)  (1967 

Social  work 

^®vic^®'  (W67  A^SSiT 

Spergel,  I.  Street  gang  work.  (O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

^®(Mr^®’67)'^‘  a  better  world. 

Socialism 

H.  Welfare  dnd  planning:  an  analysis 
socialism.  (D  ’67)^ 

Kadice,  G.  Democratic  socialism.  (My  ’67) 

to  Marxism  and  its 
ertects  on  Soviet  development,  (Mr  *67) 

Wallace  L.  P.  Leo  XIII  and  the  rtse  of 
socialism.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

°1l967  Annuil)  since  1789.  (Ja  ’68) 

France 
History 

^‘(Ag^’67)’  (?966^Annu^) 
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Germany 

Lidtke,  V.  L.  Outlawed  party.  (S  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Anderson,  P.,  ed.  Towards  socialism.  (Je  ’67) 

Parkinson,  C.  N.  Left  luggage.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Japan 

Cole,  A.  B.  Socialist  parties  In  postwar 
Japan.  (O  ’67) 

Totten,  G.  O.  Studies  on  Japan’s  social  demo¬ 
cratic  parties,  v  1.  (Je  ’67) 

United  States 

Bedford,  H.  P.  Socialism  and  the  workers  in 
Massachusetts,  1886-1912.  (Je  ’67) 

O’Neill,  W.  L.,  ed.  Echoes  of  revolt;  The 
Masses.  1911-1917.  (Mr  ’67) 

Simon,  R.  J.,  ed.  As  we  saw  the  thirties.  (S 
’67) 

Socialism,  Christian 

Arndt,  K.  J.  R.  George  Rapp’s  Harmony  so¬ 
ciety,  1785-1847.  (My  ’67) 

Socialism  and  the  workers  in  Massachusetts, 
1886-1912.  Bedford,  H.  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Socialist  parties  In  postwar  Japan.  Cole,  A.  B. 
(O  ’67) 

Socially  handicapped  children 


Education 

Loretan,  J.  O.  Teaching  the  disadvantaged. 
(My  ’67) 

Webster,  S.  W.,  ed.  Disadvantaged  learner; 
knowing,  understanding,  educating.  (Ag  ’67) 
Societe  d’Arcueil 

Crosiand,  M.  Society  of  Arcueil.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Societies.  Parsons,  T.  (N  ’67) 

Society,  Primitive 

Allchin,  B.  Stone-tipped  arrow.  (Je  ’67) 
Baldwin,  G.  C.  Strange  peoples  and  stranger 
customs.  (O  ’67) 

Bohannan,  P.,  ed.  Law  and  warfare.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cotlow.  L.  In  search  of  the  primitive.  (Mr 
’67) 

Krader,  L.,  ed.  Anthropology  and  early  law. 
(O  ’67) 

Society  and  education  in  Japan.  Passln,  H. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Society  of  Arcueil.  Crosiand,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Society  of  women:  a  study  of  a  women’s 
prison.  Giallombardo.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sociological  theories  of  today.  Sorokin,  P.  A. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Sociological  tradition.  Nisbet,  R.  A.  (Je  ’67) 


Sociology 

Banton,  M.,  ed.  Social  anthropology  of  com¬ 
plex  societies.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Burrow,  J  W.  Evolution  and  society.  (Ag  ’67) 
Fletcher,  R  Human  needs  and  social  order. 
(Je  ’67) 

Levy,  M.  J.  Modernization  and  the  structure 
of  societies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Martindale,  D.  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  mass  society.  (Mr  ’67) 

Muzumdar,  H.  T.  Grammar  of  sociology.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Seeley.  J.  R.  Americanization  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  (O  ’67) 

Segerstedt,  T.  T.  Nature  of  social  reality. 
(O  ’67) 

Slmlrenko.  A.,  ed.  Soviet  sociology.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sorokin,  P.  A.  Sociological  theories  of  today. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Spencer,  H.  Evolution  of  society.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Vogt,  E.  Z.,  ed.  People  of  Rlmrock.  (O  ’67) 


History 

Nisbet,  R.  A.  Sociological  tradition.  (Je  ’67) 


Research 

Bruyn,  S.  T.  Human  perspective  in  sociology. 
(Ja  ’681  (1967  Annual) 

Catton.  W.  R.  Prom  animistic  to  naturalistic 
sociology.  (S  ’67) 

Sociology,  Christian 

Vries,  E.  de,  ed.  Man  in  community.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Wallace.  L.  P.  Leo  XIH  and  the  rise  of 
socialism.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sociology,  Urban 

Breese.  G.  Urbanization  in  newly  developing 
countries,  (S  ’67) 

Humphreys.  A.  J.  New  Dubliners.  (Mr  ’67) 

Mc(jee.  T.  G.  Southeast  Aslan  city.  (S  ’67) 

Warner,  S.  B.,  ed.  Planning  for  a  nation  of 
cities.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sociology  of  development.  Jacobs,  N.  (D  ’67) 
Sociology  of  religion,  2v.  Stark,  W.  (N  ’67) 


Soclometry 

Slater,  P.  E.  Microcosm.  (My  ’67) 

Socrates  and  Aristophanes.  Strauss,  L.  (Mr 
’67) 


Soga  (Bantu  tribe) 

Fallers,  L.  A.  Bantu  democracy.  (Mr  ’67) 
Soil  conservation 

Morgan,  R.  J.  Governing  soil  conservation; 
thirty  years  of  the  new  decentralization. 
(My  ’67) 

Soils 

Juvenile  literature 

Goldin,  A.  Where  does  your  garden  grow? 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Solar  radiation 

Robinson,  N..  ed.  Solar  radiation  (My  ’67) 
Solar  radiation.  Robinson.  N.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 
Soldiering  for  peace.  Horn,  C.  von.  (Ag  ’67) 
Soldiers 


Coggins,  J.  Fighting  man.  (Ap  ’67) 
Pelsen,  H.  G.  To  my  son  in  uniform. 


(My 


Juvenile  literature 


Laffin,  J.  Boys  in  battle.  (Ag  ’67) 


Psychology 

Moran,  C.  M.  W.  Anatomy  of  courage.  (Ag 
’67) 

Great  Britain 

Laffln,  J.  Tommy  Atkins.  (O  ’67) 


United  States 

Martin,  R.  G.  GI  war,  1941-1946.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Soldier’s  art.  Powell.  A.  (My  ’67) 

Soldier’s  songs  and  marches.  Hurd,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Somali  Republic 
Sea  also 

Somaliland,  Italian 
Somaliland,  Italian 


History 

Hess,  R.  L.  Italian  colonialism  in  Somalia. 
(O  ’67) 

Some  gorgeous  accident.  Kennaway,  J.  (D  ’67) 
Some  limericks.  Douglas,  N.,  comp.  (D  ’67) 
Something  of  great  constancy.  Toung,  D.  P.  (S 
’67) 

Sometimes,  but  not  always.  Stevenson.  J.  (O 
’67) 


Sonata 

Barford.  P.  Keyboard  music  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
considered  in  relation  to  his  musical  aes¬ 
thetic  and  the  rise  of  the  sonata  principle. 
(S  ’67) 

Newman,  W.  S.  Sonata  in  the  baroque  era 
[rev  edl  (S  67) 

Sonata  in  the  baroque  era  [rev  ed].  Newman, 
W.  S.  (S  ’67) 

Songs 

Cofiin,  B.  Word-by-word  translations  of  song 
and  arias,  pt  I.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Swann,  D.,  comp.  Sing  round  the  year.  (Mr 
’671 

S&G  'dXso 

Cowboys — Songs  and  music 


Indexes 

Charms,  D.  de.  Songs  in  collections.  (Mr  ’67) 
Songs,  English 

Northcote,  S.  Byrd  to  Britten.  (Je  ’67) 
Songs,  German 

Seagrave,  B.  G.  Songs  of  the  Minnesingers. 
(1967  Annual) 

Songs  in  collections.  Charms.  D.  de.  (Mr  ’67) 
Songs  of  the  Minnesingers.  Seagrave,  B.  G. 
(1967  Annual) 


Sons  of  Martha.  McKenna,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Sophie,  consort  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Hanover 

Chapman,  H.  W.  Privileged  persons.  (Je  ’67) 
Sophrosyne.  North,  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Sorrow  dance.  Levertov,  D.  (S  ’67) 

Sotto  il  Monte,  Italy 
Sullivan,  K.  Journey  of  love.  (Mr  ’67) 

Sound  all  around:  how  hi-fi  and  stereo  work. 

Oiney,  R.  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sound  no  trumpet.  Werstetn,  I.  (1967  Annual) 
Sound  of  Greek.  Stanford,  W.  B.  (D  ’67) 

Sound  of  trumpets.  McLean.  A.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Source  book  in  geology,  1900-1960.  Mather, 
K.  P.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Source  of  the  River  Kwal.  Eng  title  of:  My  own 
River  Kwai.  BouUe,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Sources  for  history  of  quantum  physics.  Kuhn, 
T.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

South  Africa:  an  imperial  dilemma.  Sacks,  B. 
(O  ’67) 
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South  America 

Gunther,  J.  Inside  South  America,  (Ap  ’67) 

Hanson.  E.  P.,  ed.  South  from  the  Spanish 
main.  (N  ’67) 

Discovery  and  exploration 
See  America — Discovery  and  exploration 
Economic  conditions 

Brown,  R.  T.  Transport  and  the  economic  In¬ 
tegration  of  South  America.  (Je  ’67) 
South  Asia.  See  Asia,  Southern 
South  Asia.  Tinker,  H.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
South  Asian  politics  and  religion.  Smith,  D.  E., 
ed.  (1967  Annual) 

South  Carolina 


Politics  and  government 
Freehllng,  W.  W.  Prelude  to  Civil  War:  the 
nullification  controversy  in  South  Carolina, 
1816-1836.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sherman,  R.  P.  Robert  Johnson.  (D  ’67) 
Sirmans,  M.  E.  Colonial  South  Carolina. 
(Je  ’67) 

South-East  Asia — race,  culture,  and  nation. 
Hunter,  G.  (My  ’67) 

South  from  the  Spanish  main.  Hanson,  E.  P., 
ed.  (N  ’67) 

South  in  continuity  and  change.  McKinney, 
J.  C.,  ed.  (My  ’67) 

South  of  the  Zambesi.  Butler,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
South  Pole 

Pound,  R.  Scott  of  the  Antarctic.  (Ag  ’67) 
South  since  Appomattox.  Clark,  T.  D.  (My  ’67) 
South  to  the  Pole.  Quartermain,  L.  B.  (D  ’67) 
Southeast  Asia  crisis.  HammarekjOld  forums. 
New  York,  October  18,  1965.  (S  ’67) 
Southeast  Asian  city.  McGee,  T.  G.  (S  ’67) 
Southeast  Asian  world.  Buchanan,  K.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Southern  Africa  In  transition.  Davis,  J.  A.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Southern  churches  in  crisis.  HUl,  S.  S.  (Ag 
’67) 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
Krueger,  T.  A.  And  promises  to  keep.  (Ag  ’67) 
Southern  frontiersman.  Foster,  J.  (1967  Annual) 
Southern  Nigeria  in  transition,  1886-1906. 

Anene,  J.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 

Southern  States 

Anderson,  J.  Q.,  ed.  With  the  bark  on.  (O 
’67) 


Church  history 

Hill,  S.  S.  Southern  churches  In  crisis.  (Ag 
’67) 

Posey,  W.  B.  Frontier  mission.  (My  ’67) 


Civilization 

Wade.  J.  D.  Selected  essays  and  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  John  Donald  Wade.  (My  ’67) 


Description  and  travel 

Bierce,  L.  V.  Travels  in  the  Southland.  1822- 
1823.  (Mr  ’67) 


Economic  conditions 

McKinney,  J.  C.,  ed.  South  in  continuity  and 
change.  (My  ’67) 


History 

Clark,  T.  D.  South  since  Appomattox.  (My 
’67) 

De  Vorsey,  L.  Indian  boundary  in  the  South¬ 
ern  colonies,  1763-1775.  (D  ’67) 

Krueger,  T.  A.  And  promises  to  keep.  (Ag 
’67) 

Social  conditions 

McKinney,  J.  C.,  ed.  South  In  continuity  and 
change.  (My  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 

Bertelson,  D.  Lazy  South  (Je  ’67) 

Southern  writing  in  the  sixties,  v  1.  Corring- 
ton.  J.  W.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Southern  writing  in  the  sixties,  v2.  Corring- 
ton,  J.  W.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Southwest,  New 

Antiquities 

Bandolier,  A.  F.  Southwestern  Journals  of 
Adolph  F.  BandeUer,  1880-1882.  (Mr  ’67) 


Description  and  travel 

Bandelier.  A.  F.  Southwestern  Journals  of 
Adolph,  F.  Bandelier,  1880-1882.  (Mr  ’67) 
Loomis,  N.  M.  Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads  to 
Santa  Be.  (Ag  ’67) 

Turner,  H.  S.  Original  Journal  of  Henry 
Smith  Turner.  (D  ’67) 


History 

Bailey,  L.  R.  Indian  slave  trade  in  the 
Southwest.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lamar,  H.  R.  Far  Southwest,  1846-1912.  (Je 
’67) 

Loomis,  N.  M.  Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads  to 
Santa  Fe.  (Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Sperry,  A.  Great  river,  wide  land.  (Ag  *67) 
Southwest,  Old 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Sperry,  A.  ’Great  river,  wide  land.  (Ag  ’67) 
Southwestern  Journals  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier, 
1880-1882.  Bandelier,  A.  F.  (Mr  ’67) 
Sovereignty 

Hinsley,  F.  H.  Sovereignty.  (O  ’67) 

Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  power  in  the 
world  today.  Swearingen,  R.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67) 
Soviet  and  Russian  newspapers  at  the  Hoover 
Institution:  a  catalog.  Stanford  imlverslty. 
Hoover  institution  on  war,  revolution,  and 
peace.  (O  ’67) 

Soviet  bloc  Lrev  ed].  Brzezinskl,  Z.  K.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Soviet  Central  Asia 

Bacon,  E.  E.  Central  Asians  under  Russian 
rule.  (Je  ’67) 

Economic  conditions 

Nove,  A.  Soviet  Middle  East.  (S  ’67) 

History 

■Wheeler.  G.  Peoples  of  Soviet  Central  Asia. 
(Je  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Nove,  A.  Soviet  Middle  East.  (S  ’67) 

Soviet  economic  controversies.  Felker,  J.  L.  (O 
’67) 

Soviet  economic  power  [2d  ed].  Campbell,  R.  W. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Soviet  foreign  aid.  Goldman,  M.  I.  (Ag  ’67) 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  1928-1934,  v  1.  Eudln, 
X.  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Soviet  leaders.  Simmonds,  G.  W.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Soviet  Middle  East.  Nove,  A.  (S  ’67) 

Soviet  Mongolia.  Murphy,  G.  G.  S.  (S  ’67) 
Soviet  policy-making.  Juviler,  P.  H.,  ed.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Soviet  political  schools.  Mlcklewicz,  E.  P.  (N 
’67) 

Soviet  Russia  and  Asia,  1917-1927.  Kapur,  H. 
(O  *67) 

Soviet  socialized  medicine.  Field,  M.  G.  (O  ’67) 
Soviet  sociology.  Slmirenko,  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Soviet  strategies  In  Southeast  Asia.  McLane, 
C.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Soviet  Hade  unions  and  labor  relations.  Brown. 
E.  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Soviet  Union:  the  fifty  years.  Salisbury,  H.  E., 
ed.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Space  flight 

Hunter,  M.  W.  Thrust  into  space.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

History 

“Von  Braun,  ’VV’.  History  of  rocketry  &  space 
travel.  (Ag  ’67) 

Space  law 

Evans,  F.  T.  Outlook  on  space.  (Je  ’67) 

Space  medicine 

Biomedical  aspects  of  space 
flight.  (1967  Annual) 

Space  science.  Haber.  H.  (1967  Annual) 

Space  sciences 

Juvenile  literature 

career  In  the  aerospace  in¬ 
dustry.  (Mr  ’67)  ^  ^ 

Haber,  H.  Space  science  (1967  Annual) 

Space  vehicles 

Aseltlne,  J.  A.,  ed.  Peaceful  uses  of  automa¬ 
tion  in  outer  space.  (Ap  ’67) 

Spain 

Civilization 

Colonies 

^e^lco  and  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  1810-1822:  eight  essays.  (O  ’67) 

Gibson,  C.  Spain  In  America.  (Ap  ’67) 

Commerce 

Pike,  R.  Enterprise  and  adventure.  (O  ’67) 
Description  and  travel 

Sawyer,  R.  My  Spain.  (Ag  ’67) 
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Views 

V.  Great  pilgrimage  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Mr  ’67) 

History 

Holt,  E.  Carlist  wars  in  Spain..  (S  ’67) 
Klernan,  V.  G.  Revolution  of  lS64  in  Spanish 
history.  (My  ’67) 

Petrie,  C.  Don  John  of  Austria.  (D  ’67) 
Civil  War,  19S6-19S9 

Bolin,  L.  Spain:  the  vital  years.  (N  ’67) 
Goldston,  R.  Civil  war  in  Spain.  (Je  ’67) 
Ibarruri,  D.  They  shall  not  pass.  (Mr  ’67) 
Muste,  J.  M.  Say  that  we  saw  Spain  die. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Civil  War,  1936-1939 — Foreign 
participation 


Landis,  A.  H.  Abraham  Lincoln  brigade. 
’67) 


Intellectual  life 


(Ag 


Addy,  G.  M.  Enlightenment  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Salamanca.  (N  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 
Carr,  R.  Spain:  1808-1939.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Christiansen,  E.  Origins  of  rnllitary  power 
in  Spain,  1800-1854.  (D  ’67) 

Payne.  S.  G.  Politics  and  the  military  in 
modern  Spain.  (Ag  ’67) 

SOth  century 

Ibarruri,  D.  They  shall  not  pass.  (Mr  ’67) 
Social  conditions 

Carr,  R.  Spain:  1808-1939.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Spain.  Army 

Christiansen,  E.  Origins  of  military  power  in 
Spain.  1800-1854.  (D  ’67) 

Spain:  1808-1939.  Carr.  R.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Spain  in  America.  Gibson.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 

Spain:  the  vital  years.  Bolin,  L.  (N  ’67) 
Spaniard  and  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Dlaz- 
Plaja,  P.  (N  ’67) 

Spaniards  In  California 
Pitt,  L.  Decline  of  the  Californios.  (Je  ’67) 
Spanish  Armada.  Hirschfeld.  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
Spanish  Armada.  Horizon  magazine.  (My  ’67) 
Spanish  letters.  Hunter,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Spark  lighted  in  Portland.  Todd,  A.  L.  (Ag 
’67) 

Sparrow’s  fall.  Bodaworth,  P.  (N  ’67) 

Sparta 

History 

Jones,  A.  H.  M.  Sparta.  (D  ’67) 

Sparta.  Jones,  A.  H.  M.  (D  ’67) 

Speak,  memory  [rev  ed],  Nabokov,  V.  (Mr  '67) 
Speakers.  Williams,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Speaking  European.  Carter,  W.  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Speaking  of  books — and  life.  Adams,  J.  D. 
(N  ’67) 

Speaking  wildly.  Scott,  J.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 
Specifications 

Bibliography 

Struglia,  E.  J.  Standards  and  speciflcations 
Information  sources.  (Ag  ’67) 

Speck,  Richard 

Altman,  J.  Bom  to  raise  hell.  (N  ’67) 
Speculation 

Cobleigh.  I.  U.  Happiness  Is  a  stock  that 
doubles  in  a  year.  (N  ’67) 

Shulman.  M.  Anyone  can  make  a  milUon. 
(O  ’67) 

Speech 

Lenneberg,  E.  H.  Biological  foundations  of 
language.  (.la  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Machlin,  B.  Speech  for  the  stage.  (1967  -An¬ 
nual) 

Speech  for  the  stage.  Machlin.  E.  (1967  Annual) 
Speleology.  See  Caves 
Spellman,  Francis  Joseph,  Cardinal 
Steibel.  W.  Cardinal  Spellman,  the  man.  (1967 
Annual) 

Spenser,  Edmund 


Faerie  queene 

Williams,  K.  Spenser’s  world  of  glass.  (My 
’67) 

Spenser’s  Paerle  queene.  Eng  title  of:  Spen¬ 
ser’s  world  of  glass.  Williams,  K.  (My  ’67) 
Spenser’s  world  of  glass.  Williams,  K.  (My  ’67) 
Spices 

Juvenile  literature 

Cooper,  E.  K.  And  everything  nice.  (Mr 
’67) 

Spider  of  Brooklyn  Heights.  Veglahn,  N.  (Ag 
’67) 


Spiders 

Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  S.  A,  Wonders  of  the  spider  world. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Stories 

Glraham,  M.  B.  Be  nice  to  spiders.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Spies 

Altavllla,  E.  Art  of  spying.  (O  ’67) 

Engberg,  E.  Spy  in  the  corporate  structure 
and  the  right  to  privacy.  (O  ’67) 

Huminik,  J.  Double  agent.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Espionage  establishment.  (Ja  ’68) 

.  (1967  Annual) 

Spirit  in  rnan,  art,  and  literature.  Jung,  C.  G. 

ct  •  6T) 

Spirit  of  Jem.  Newby,  P.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Spiritual  conquest  of  Mexico.  Rlcard,  R.  (Ap 
67) 


Spiritual  life 

Auer,  A.  Open  to  the  world.  (Mr  ’67) 
Be-^.  A.  Religion  in  practice.  (Mr  ’67) 
McMahon.  E.  M.  Becoming  a  person  in  the 
whole  Christ.  (Ag  ’67) 

Van  Dusen,  H.  P.  Dag  HammarskJOld.  (Sir 
67) 

Spiritualism 

McGregor,  P.  Jesus  of  the  spirits.  (D  ’67) 
Wavell,  S.  Trances.  (Ag  ’67) 


Dictionaries 

Podor,  N.  Encyclopaedia  of  psychic  science. 
(My  ’67) 

Spivak,  John  Lewis 

Spivak,  J.  L.  Man  in  his  time.  (N  ’67) 
Spoiled  priest.  Longo,  G.  (Mr  ’67) 

Spokesman  for  the  free  world:  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son.  Levine,  I.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sport  and  a  pastime.  Salter,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Sports 

Holmes,  A.  L.,  comp.  More  than  a  game. 
(D  ’67) 

Mazer,  B.  Sports  answer  book.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wind.  H.  W.,  ed.  Realm  of  sporL  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Butler,  H.  There’s  nothing  new  in  sports. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Sports  answer  book.  Mazer,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sportswriter.  Woodward,  S.  (O  ’67) 

Spratling,  William  Philip 

Spratling,  W.  File  on  Spratling.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Spreckeis,  Claus 

Adler,  J.  Claus  Spreckeis.  (S  ’67) 

Spring  begins  tn  March.  Little,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Spur  of  fame.  Adams,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Spurs  to  glory.  MerrUl,  J.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Spy  In  the  corporate  structure  and  the  right  to 
privacy.  Engberg,  E.  (O  ’67) 

Spy  who  was  never  caught.  Seth,  R.  (S  ’67) 

Spy  who  wasn’t  caught.  Eng  title  of:  The  spy 
who  was  never  caught.  Seth,  R.  (S  ’67) 
Squalus  (Submarine) 

Maas,  P.  Rescuer.  (D  ’67) 

Ssu  Lang  visits  his  mother.  Scott,  A.  C.,  ed.  & 
tr.  (In  his  Traditional  Chinese  plays).  (D 
’67) 

Stael,  Madame  De.  See  Stael-Holstein,  A.  L. 

G.  N.  de 

Stael-Holstein,  Anne  Louise  Germaine  (Necker) 
Baronne  de 

Stael-Holstein,  A.  L.  G.  N.  Unpublished  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Stagecoach  West.  Moody,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Stalin.  Iosif 

Alliluyeva,  S.  Twenty  letters  to  a  friend. 
(D  ’67) 

Ebon,  M.  Svetlana.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Smith.  B.  E.  Young  Stalin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Trotsky.  L.  Stalin  [new  ed].  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Stalin  [new  ed].  Trotsky,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Standardization 

Bibliography 

Struglia,  E.  J.  Standards  and  speciflcations 
information  sources.  (Ag  ’67) 

Standards  and  speciflcations  Information 
sources.  Struglia.  E.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stanislavski  and  America.  Tulane  drama  review. 
(1967  Annual) 
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Stanislavsky,  Konstantin  Sergeevich 
Tulane  drama  review.  Stanislavski  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  (1967  Annual) 

Stankevich,  Nikolai  Vladimirovich 
Brown,  B.  J.  Stankevich  and  his  Moscow 
circle.  1830-1840.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stankevich  and  his  Moscow  circle,  1830-1840. 
Brown.  E.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stanley  Cup  story.  Roxborough,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Star  of  danger.  Levin.  J.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Stargazer  to  the  sultan.  Walker,  B.  K.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

PS 

Abetti,  G.  Stars  and  planets  [3d  ed],  (D  ’67) 
Rey,  H.  A.  Stars  [enl  world-wide  ed].  (1967 
Annual) 

Stars  [enl  world-wide  ed],  Rey,  H.  A.  (1967  Aji- 
nual) 

Stars.  Ronan,  C.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Stars  and  planets  [3d  ed]  Abetti,  G.  (D  ’67) 
Stars  on  the  ceiling.  Grlnghuis,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

The  State 

Goldsmith,  M.  M.  Hobbes’s  science  of  politics. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Katz,  M.  Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Thoenes,  P.  fillte  in  the  welfare  state.  (O  ’67) 
State  and  science.  See  Science  and  state 
State  and  the  mentally  111.  Grob,  G.  N.  (Je  ’67) 
State  governments 

American  assembly.  State  legislatures  In 
American  politica  (Mr  ’67) 

Barton,  W.  V.  Interstate  compacts  in  the 
political  process.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Jacob,  H.,  ed.  Politics  in  the  American  states. 
(Je  ’67) 

Sanford,  T.  Storm  over  the  states.  (D  ’67) 
State  is  bom.  Hirschfeld,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

State  Jewels 

Ireland 


See  Crown  Jewels — Ireland 
State  legislatures  in  American  politics.  Amer¬ 
ican  assembly.  (Mr  ’67) 

State  of  Soviet  studies.  Laqueur,  W.  Z.,  ed. 
(My  ’67) 


State  rights 
Sanford,  T. 
States,  New 
Armah,  _K. 


Storm  over  the  states  (D  ’67) 


Africa’s  golden  road.  (Je  ’67) 
Pinkie.  J.  L.,  ed.  Political  development  and 
social  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

Symonds,  R.  British  and  their  successors. 
(O  ’67) 

Education 


Ca.stle,  E.  B.  Growing  up  In  East  Africa. 
(Mr  67) 

States:  united  they  fell.  Trlppett,  P.  (Ap  ’67) 
Statesmen.  American 

Bemis,  S.  F..  ed.  American  secretaries  of 
state  and  their  diplomacy,  vl6.  (Mr  ’67) 
Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community,  1800- 
1828.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Heller,  D.  Paths  of  diplomacy.  (Ag  ’67) 
Statesmen  of  science.  Crowther,  J.  (5.  (N  ’67) 
Statistics 

David,  F.  N.,  ed.  Research  papers  In  statis¬ 
tics.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stauffenberg.  Kramarz,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Steady  work.  Howe,  I.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Steamboats 


Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Plowden.  D.  Farewell  to  steam.  (Mr  ’67) 
Steel:  from  the  Iron  age  to  the  space  age. 

Fisher,  D.  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Steel  industry  and  trade 

Juvenile  literature 

Fisher,  D.  A  Steel:  from  the  Iron  age  to  the 
space  age.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Steel  magic.  Norton,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stein,  Gertrude 

Stewart.  A.  Gertrude  Stein  and  the  present 
(N  ’67) 

Steller,  George  William 
Ford.  C.  Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Stengel,  Casey 
Durso,  J.  Casey.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stengel,  Charles  Dillon.  See  Stengel,  Casey 
Stephen,  King  of  England 
Davis,  R.  H.  C.  mng  Stephen,  1136-1154.  (S 
’67) 


Stephens,  John  Lloyd 

Juvenile  literature 

Sutton.  A.  Among  the  Maya  ruins.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stephenson,  George 

Robbins,  M.  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
(D  ’67) 

Stephenson.  Robert 

Robbins,  M.  George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
(D  ’67) 

Stereophonic  sound  systems 

'  Juvenile  literature 

Olney,  R.  R.  Sound  all  around:  how  hl-fl 
and  stereo  work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Stevens,  Thaddeus 

Meltzer,  M.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  fight 
for  Negro  rights.  (Je  ’67) 

Stevens,  Wallace 

Doggett,  F.  Stevens’  poetry  of  thought  (My 
’67) 

Stern,  H.  J.  Wallace  Stevens:  art  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  iMy  ’67) 

Stevens,  W.  Letters  of  Wallace  Stevens.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Harmonium 

Buttel,  R.  Wallace  Stevens.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Stevens,  William  Bagshaw 

Stevens,  W.  B.  Journal  of  Die  Rev.  William 
Bagshaw  Stevens.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stevens’  poetry  of  thought.  Doggett,  F.  (My 
’67) 

Stevenson.  Adlal  Ewing 

Davis,  K.  S.  Politics  of  honor:  a  biography  of 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Muller.  H.  J.  Adlal  Stevenson  (D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Levine,  I.  E.  Spokesman  for  the  free  world: 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 

Butts,  D.  R.  L.  Stevenson.  (Je  ’67) 

Eigner,  B.  M.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
romantic  tradition.  (S  ’67) 

Sticks.  Selfridge.  O.  (O  ’67) 

Still  lives  and  other  lives.  Touster,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stinking  Creek.  Fetterman,  J.  (S  6’7) 

Stock  exchange 


Juvenile  literature 

Paradis,  A  A.  Bulls  and  the  bears.  (S  ’67) 
Stockpiling  strategic  materials.  Snyder,  G.  H. 
(Je  ’67) 
to  0  ks 

Coblelgh,  I.  XT.  Happiness  Is  a  stock  that 
doubles  in  a  year.  (N  ’67) 

Manne,  H.  G.  Insider  trading  and  the  stock 
market.  (N  ’67) 

Stoics 

Bdelstein,  L.  Meaning  of  stoicism.  (Mr  ’67) 
Stone  mason  of  Tor  house.  Bennett,  M.  B.  (My 
’67) 

Stone-tipped  arrow.  Alehin.  B.  (Je  ’67) 
Stonecliff.  Nathan,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Stop-time.  Conroy,  F,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Stories  &  texts  for  nothing.  Beckett,  S.  (O  ’67) 
Storm  over  the  states.  Sanford,  T.  (D  ’67) 
Story  of  an  accusation.  Reese,  T.  (N  ’67) 
Story  of  civilization,  pt  10.  Durant.  W.  (N  ’67) 
Story  of  Ellis  Island.  Heaps,  W.  A.  (N  ’67) 
Story  of  Fanny  Burney.  Kamm,  J  (1967  Annual) 
Story  of  Gandhi.  Zlnkln.  T.  (Mv  ’67) 

Story  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Newman,  S.  P. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Story  of  Malaysia.  Eng  title  of:  Short  history 
of  Malaysia.  Miller,  H.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Story  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  Nevlns,  A.  J.  (1967 
Annual) 

Story  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  1683-1964.  Arundell,  D. 
(My  ’67) 

Story  of  St  Peter’s.  Bergere.  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

Story  of  Saul  the  king.  Waddell,  H.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Story  of  Sweden.  Eng  title  of:  A  short  history 
of  Sweden.  Oakley,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Story  of  the  English  language  [rev  ed].  Pel, 
M.  (O  ’67) 


Story  of  the  Mexican  War,  Reeder,  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Story  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  Reeder,  R 
(D  ’67) 


Story  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Aderman,  C.  L. 
(Ap  ’67) 


Story  of  the  White  Nile.  Moorehead,  A.  (O  ’67) 
Stoiw  of  Venus  and  Tannhlduser.  See  Under  the 
hill.  Beardsley,  A,  (O  ’67) 

Story  of  Vietnam,  Dareff,  EL  (My  ’67) 
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Story  of  world  religions.  Savage,  K.  (Ag  ’67) 
Story  teller.  Kantor.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Story  that  ends  with  a  scream,  and  eight  oth¬ 
ers.  Herlihy.  J.  L.  (O  ’67) 

Storybook  cookbook.  MacGregor,  C.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Storytelling 

Moore,  V.  Pre-school  story  hodr.  (My  ’67) 
Straight  hair,  curly  hair.  Goldin,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Strange,  James 

Weiner,  M.  Matters  of  felony.  (Je  ’67) 
Strange  critical  fortunes  of  Shakespeare’s 
Timon  of  Athens.  Butler,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Strange  peoples  and  stranger  customs.  Bald¬ 
win.  G.  C.  (O  ’67) 

Strange  world  of  reptiles.  Norman,  J.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Stranger  at  the  gates.  Sugarman.  T.  (Ap  ’67) 
Siran^^ers  and  graves.  Peibleman,  P.  S.  (Mr 

Strangers  at  the  gate.  Wakeman,  P.  (O  ’67) 
Strangei-s  In  high  places.  Prome.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Strangler  fig.  Earle,  O.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Btrasburg  manuscript.  Strassburger  manu- 
skript.  (1967  Annual) 

Strategic  defenses.  Englebardt,  S.  L.  (Je  ’67) 
Strategic  materials.  See  Materials 
Strategic  power  and  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Horelick.  A.  L.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 
Strategic  terminology.  Schwartz.  U.  (Mr  ’67) 
Strategies  for  the  displaced  worker.  Shultz,  G. 

P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Strategy 

Brodie,  B.  Escalation  and  the  nuclear  option. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Green,  P.  Deadly  logic.  (O  ’67) 

Martin,  L.  W.  Sea  in  modern  strategy.  (O 
’67) 

Schwarz,  U.  American  strategy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tompkins,  J.  S.  Weapons  of  World  Wiu*  III. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Wylie,  J.  C.  Military  strategy:  a  general 
theory  of  power  control.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Dictionaries 


Schwarz,  U.  Strategic  terminology.  (Mr  ’67) 
Strategy  for  labor.  Gorz,  A.  (O  ’67) 
Strategy  for  the  Americas.  Beldy,  J.  W.  (Mr 


’67) 
Strategy  of 
Haq,  M. 
Strauss, 


planning  [2d  rev  ed]. 


economic 
(Je  ’67) 

,  Richard 

Marek,  G.  R.  Richard  Strauss.  (Ag  ’67) 
Stravinsky,  Igor'  Fedorovich 
M^ite.  B.  W.  Stravinsky.  (Mr  ’67) 

Street  gang  work.  Spergel,  I.  (O  ’67) 

Street  of  the  flower  boxes.  Mann.  P.  (Ap  ’67) 
Stresses  in  the  peaceable  kingdom.  Sandy,  S. 
(D  ’67) 

Stride  of  time.  Lattimore,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 


Strikes  and  lockouts 

See  also 

Delano,  California — Strike,  1965- 
Kingsport  Press  Strike,  Kingsport,  Tennes¬ 
see,  1963- 

Strings  are  false.  MacNeice,  L.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Ahnual) 

Strip  Jack  naked.  Baron,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Structural  unemployment  and  aggregate  de¬ 
mand.  Gilpatrlck,  B.  G.  (O  ’67) 

Structure  of  value:  foundations  of  scientific 
axiology.  Hartman.  R.  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Struggle  for  Crete,  20  May-1  June  1941.  Stew¬ 
art.  I.  McD.  G.  (My  ’67) 

Struggle  for  peace.  Beaton,  L.  (My  ’67) 
Struggle  for  Syria.  Seale,  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Struggle  for  the  third  world.  Crozler,  B.  (Je 
’67) 

Stuart  constitution,  1603-1688.  Kenyon,  J.  P., 
ed.  (My  ’67) 

Stuck  with  luck.  Johnson,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Student  culture.  Wallace,  W.  L.  (N  ’67) 
Student  nationalism  in  China.  1927-1937.  Israel, 
J.  (My  ’67) 

Student  politics.  Lipset,  S.  M.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 


Students 

Butz.  O.,  ed.  To  make  a  difference.  (Je  ’67) 
Freedman.  M.  B.  College  experience.  (O  ’67) 
McCabe,  J.  E.  Tour  first  year  at  coUege. 
(D  ’67) 

Sanford,  N.  Where  colleges  fail.  (O  ’67) 


Political  activity 

Lipset,  S.  M.,  ed.  Student  politics.  (N  ’67) 


Russia 

Taubman,  W.  View  from  Lenin  hills.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


United  States 

Aitken,  J.  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

American  council  on  education.  College  and 
the  student.  (Mr  ’67) 

Newcomb.  T.  M.,  ed.  College  peer  groups. 
(N  ’67) 

Newfield.  J.  Prophetic  minority.  (1966,  1967 
„  Annual) 

Wallace,  W.  L,  Student  culture.  (N  ’67) 
vyllllamson,  E.  G.  American  student’s  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  (O  ’67) 


Political  activity 

Menashe,  L.,  ed.  Teach-ins:  U.S.A  (O  ’67) 


Religion 

Priedlander,  A  H.,  ed.  "Never  trust  a  God 
over  30.’’  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Students,  Foreign 

Tajfel,  H.,  ed.  Disappointed  guests.  (Je  ’67) 
Studies  in  British  politics.  Rose,  R.,  ed.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Studies  in  Christian  existentialism.  Macquar- 
rie,  J.  (My  ’67) 

Studies  In  cognitive  growth.  Bruner,  J.  S. 
(O  ’67) 

Studies  in  criticism  and  aesthetics,  1660-1800. 

Anderson,  H.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Studies  in  Plato’s  metaphysics.  Allen,  R.  B.,  ed. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Studies  in  the  Apostolic  fathers  and  their  back¬ 
ground.  Barnard,  L.  W.  (O  ’67) 

Studies  of  troublesome  children.  Stott,  D.  H. 
(1967  Annual) 


Studies  on  Japan’s  social  democratic  parties, 
V  1.  Totten,  <3-.  O.  (Je  ’67) 

Study  of  contemporary  Ghana,  v  1.  Birming¬ 
ham,  W..  ed.  (S  ’67) 


Study  of  language  in  England,  1780-1860.  Aars- 
leff,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Study  of  the  Chinese  communist  movement. 

Swamp,  S.  (Mr  ’67) 

Style,  Literary 

Gibson,  W.  Tough,  sweet  &  stuffy.  (Ap  ’67) 
Vrooman,  A  H.  Good  writing.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Style  and  temper.  Prohock,  W.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Styron,  William 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American  fic¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Subbalakshml,  RIshlyur  Subramania 
Felton,  M.  child  widow’s  story.  (My  ’67) 
Subconscious  language.  Thass-Thlenemann.  T. 
(O  ’67) 


Subject  headings 

Taylor,  A.  General  subject- Indexes  since 
1548.  (N  ’67) 

Submarine  and  sea  power.  Hezlet,  A.  (N  ’67) 
Submarine  canyons  and  other  sea  valleys. 
Shepard,  F.  P.  (N  ’67) 


Submarine  diving.  See  Skin  and  scuba  diving 
Submarine  geology 

Shepard.  P.  P.  Submarine  canyons  and  other 
sea  valleys.  (N  '67) 

Submarines 

Hezlet,  A.  Submarine  and  sea  power.  (N  ’67) 
Morris.  R.  K.  John  P.  Holland,  1841-1914. 
(My  ’67) 

Wldder,  A.  Action  In  submarines.  (Je  ’67) 


History 

Stafford,  E.  P.  Far  and  the  deep.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Suburban  life 

Gans,  H.  J.  Levittowners.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gilbert,  C.  E.  Governing  the  suburbs.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Loth,  D.  Crime  in  the  suburbs.  (Ag  ’67) 
Subversive  activities 

Latham.  E.  Communist  controversy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Success 

Atkinson,  J.  W.,  ed.  Theory  of  achievement 
motivation.  (Je  ’67) 

Peale,  N.  V.  Enthusiasm  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Uris,  A.  Executive  breakthrough.  (D  ’67) 


Successful  toastmaster.  Prochnow,  H.  V.,  comp. 
(S  ’67) 

Succession  In  India.  Eng  title  of:  Nehru’s 
mantle.  Brecher,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 


China 

Israel,  J.  Student  nationalism  In  China,  1927- 
1937.  (My  ’67) 


Sudan 

Lugard.  P.  L.  S.  Tropical  dependency.  (Mr 
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Sudan — Continued 

Economic  conditions 
Kelnlng,  C.  C.  Zande  scheme.  (S  ’67) 

History 

Forsberg,  M.  Last  days  on  the  Nile.  (Mr  ’67) 
Social  life  and  customs 
Reining,  C.  C.  Zande  scheme.  (S  ’67) 

Suez.  Thomas,  H.  (Ag  ’67)^  ^  . 

Suez  affair.  Eng  title  of:  Suez.  Thomas,  H.  (Ag 
’67) 

Suez  Canal  ,  ,  , 

Nutting,  A.  No  end  of  a  lesson.  (O  67) 
Thomas,  H.  Suez.  (Ag  ’67) 

Suffering 

Buttrick,  G.  A.  God,  pain,  and  evU.  (My  ’67) 
Evely,  L.  Suffering.  (Je  ’67) 

Suffering.  Evely,  L.  (Je  ’67) 

Sugar 

Juvenile  literature 

Cooper,  E.  K.  And  everything  nice.  (Mr  ’67) 
Suicide 

West,  D.  J.  Murder  followed  by  suicide.  (Mr 
’67) 

Suite  of  angels.  Pitchford,  K.  (D  ’67) 

Suite  3505.  White,  F.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sukarno 

Vittachi,  T.  Fall  of  Sukarno.  (O  ’67) 

Sumie.  See  Painting,  Japanese 
Sumi’s  special  happening.  Uchida,  T.  (Mr_  ’67) 
Summa  theologiae,  vl8.  42,  60.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Saint.  (1967  Annual)  „ 

Summer  is  a  foreign  land.  Broner,  E.  M.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Summer  island:  Penobscot  country.  Porter,  E. 
(My  ’67) 

Summer  of  a  dormouse.  Stirling,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Summit  conferences,  1919-1960.  Eubank,  K.  (S 
’67) 

Sun 

Juvenile  literature 

Kinney,  J.  What  does  the  sim  do?  (Ag  ’67) 
Sun  stood  stUl.  MacLeish,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Sun  train.  Reggianl,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Supernatural 

Baltazar,  E.  R.  Teilhard  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  (My  ’67) 

Superparliaments.  Hovey,  J.  A,  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Superstition 

Forbes,  T  R.  Midwife  and  the  witch.  (D  ’67) 
Supreme  court.  Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Supreme  court  and  how  It  works.  Lewis,  A. 

(My  ’67) 

Surfing 

Edwards,  P.  You  should  have  been  here  an 
hour  ago.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Klein,  H.  A.,  ed.  Surf’s  up!  (Mr  ’67) 

Surf’s  up!  Klein,  H.  A.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Surgery 

Juvenile  literature 

Osman,  T.  In  aid  of  surgery.  (Ap  ’67) 
Surinam 

Description  and  travel 

Walsh,  J.  Time  is  short  and  the  water  rises. 
(N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Fletcher,  A.  M.  Land  and  people  of  the 
Guianas.  (My  ’67) 

Surrealism 

Matthews,  J.  H.  Surrealism  and  the  noveL 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Surrealism  and  the  novel.  Matthews,  J.  H.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Surtsey  Island 

Thorarlnsson,  S.  Surtsey.  (Ap  ’67) 

Survival  (after  airplane  accidents,  shipwrecks, 
etc.) 

Masashi,  I.  Emperor’s  last  soldiers.  (O  ’67) 
Survival:  Jamestown.  Gerson,  N.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Sutter,  John  Augustus 

Dillon,  R.  Fool’s  gold.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Svetlana.  Ebon,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Svevo,  Italo.  See  Schmitz.  E. 

Swamp  fox,  Francis  Marion.  Gerson,  N.  B.  (Ag 
’67) 

Swans 

Juvenile  literature 

Hutchins,  R.  E.  Last  trumpeters.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 


Swastika  and  the  eagle.  Compton,  J.  V.  (S  ’67) 

Sweden  _  ,  ,, 

Economic  policy 

Fleisher.  F.  New  Sweden.  (D  ’67) 

H  Istory 

Oakley.  S.  Short  history  of  Sweden.  (Mr  ’67) 
Social  conditions 

Fleisher,  F.  New  Sweden.  (D  ’67) 

Swedes  In  the  United  States  .  ,  , 

Capps,  F.  H.  From  isolationism  to  involve¬ 
ment.  (D  ’-67) 

Sweet  life.  Elsken,  E.  van  der.  (Je  67) 

^'GUbei^^J.  G.  Jonathan  Swift.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Swindlers  and  swindling  '  , 

Bloom,  M.  T.  Man  who  stole  Portugal.  (1966, 
1967  Annual)  „ 

Cookrldge,  E.  H.  Baron  of  Arizona.  (S  67) 
Moore,  D  T.  Wolves,  widows,  and  orphans. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Hoyt,  E.  P.  Jewel  hunters.  (N  ’67) 

Swing  in  the  summerhouse.  Langton,  J.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual)  „ 

Swiss  cookbook.  Hazelton,  N.  S.  (O  67) 
Switzerland 

Foreign  relations 

Great  Britain 

Imlah.  A.  G.  Britain  and  Switzerland,  1845-60. 
(D  ’67) 

History 

Imlah,  A.  G.  Britain  and  Switzerland,  1845-60. 
(D  ’67) 

Sword  of  pestilence.  Duffy,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Swords  from  the  north.  Treece,  H.  (O  ’67) 
Sydenham,  Thomas 

Sydenham,  T.  Dr  Thomas  Sydenham  (1624- 
1689).  (My  ’67) 

Sykes,  Norman  ' 

Bennett,  G.  V.,  ed.  Essays  In  modem  English 
church  history.  (D  ’67) 

Symbolism 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Sign,  Image,  symbol.  (My  ’67) 
Koonce,  B.  G.  Chaucer  and  the  tradition 
of  fame:  symbolism  in  the  House  of  fame. 
(Je’’67) 

Serrano,  M.  C.  G.  Jung  and  Hermann  Hesse. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Symbolism  In  literature 
Glamatti,  A.  B.  Earthly  paradise  and  the 
renaissance  epic.  (My  ’67) 

Symbolism  of  evil.  Rlcoeur,  P.  (O  ’67) 
Symbols  and  values  In  Zoroastrianism. 

Duchesne-Guillemin,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Symmetries  and  reflections.  Wigner,  E.  P. 

(D  ’67) 

Symmetry 

Kepes,  G.,  ed.  Modifle,  proportion,  ssmametiT, 
rhytkm.  (My  ’67) 

Syndicalism  b*' 

Renshaw,  P.  Wobblies.  (S  ’6T) 

Syria 

Glubb,  J.  B.  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

History 

Fedden,  R.  Phoenix  land.  (Mr  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Seale,  P.  Struggle  for  Syria,,  (Je  ’67) 

Syria  and  Lebanon.  Eng  title  of:  The  phoenix 
land.  Fedden,  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan.  Glubb,  J.  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Systems  analysis  of  political  life.  Easton,  D. 
(Je  ’67) 

Szabo,  VIolette  (Bushnell) 

Harcourt,  M.  Portraits  of  destiny.  (O  ’67) 


T.  S.  Eliot.  Unger,  L.  (Je  ’67) 

T.  S.  Eliot:  the  man  and  his  work.  Tate,  A. 

(Mr  ’67) 

Taboo 

Douglas,  M.  Purity  and  danger.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tacit  dimension.  Polanyi,  M.  (Ap  ’67) 

Taint  of  Innocence.  ChUds,  M.  (Je  ’67) 
Taiping  rebellion,  1850-1864.  See  China— History 
— Taiping  rebellion.  1850-1864 
Taiping  rebellion,  v  1.  Michael,  F.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 
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Taiwan 

Economic  conditions 

Jacoby,  N.  H.  U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan.  (D  ’67) 
Take  my  life.  Graham,  W,  (Ap  ’67) 

Tales,  1812  and  other  selected  poems.  Crabbe, 
U-.  (N  67)  —  • 

Tales  of  frontier  Texas.  1830-1860.  Anderson, 
J.  Q.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Tales  of  Manhattan.  Auchincloss,  L.  (Je  ’67) 

India.  Natwar-Singh,  K.,  ed. 

Tales  told  near  a  crocodile.  Harman,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Taliesin 

Nye,  R.  Taliesin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Taliesin.  NyO’  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Tall,  balding,  tlnrty-flve.  Firth,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tall  trees,  tough  men.  Pike,  R.  E.  (A^67) 

Talleyrand-P6rlg,ord,  Charles  Maurice  de, 
prince  de  Ben6vent 

Beraardy^,)  P.  de.  Talleyrand’s  last  duchess. 

Talleyrand- Pgrlg.ord,  Doroth^e  (von  BIron) 
duchesse  de 

Be^ard^,)  P.  de.  Talleyrand’s  last  duchess. 

Talleyrand’s  last  duchess.  Bemardy,  P.  de. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Tally  8  comer.  Llebow.  E.  (S  ’67) 

Tammany  Hall 

Connable,  A.  Tigers  of  Tammany.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tanganyika 

Social  life  and  customs 
Levitt,  L.  African  season.  (My  ’67) 

Tapestiy 

Technique  of  woven  tapestry. 

1  IN  oil 

Taran  wanderer.  Alexander,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tarot  cards 

M^kl^,  G.  Tarot  cards  painted  by  Bonifacio 
th®  Visconti- Sforza  family. 

IJJ  0 1 } 

Tarot  cards  painted  by  Bonifacio  Bembo  for  the 
Visconti- Sforza  family.  Moakley,  G.  (D  ’67) 

Taruc,  Luis 

'raruc.  L.  He  who  rides  the  tiger.  (O  ’67) 
Taste  of  Portugal.  Sarvls,  S.  (S  ’67) 

Taste  of  power.  Mfiaeko,  L.  (O  ’67) 

Taste  of  treasure.  Ashe.  G.  (Mr  ’66) 

Taste,  touch  and  smell.  Adler,  I.  (Je  ’67) 
Tattered  ensign.  Jennings,  j.  (O  ’67) 

Tattoo  the  wicked  cross.  Salas,  P.  (N  ’67) 
Tauffe,  Eduard,  Graf 

Tax  reform  and  the  Alliance  for  progress. 

Sommerfeld,  R.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Taxation 

Buchanan,  J.  M.  Public  finance  In  democratic 
process.  (N  ’67) 

Colombia 

Joint  tax  program  of  the  organization  of 
American  states  and  the  Inter- American 
development  bank.  Fiscal  mission  to  Colom- 
b-a.  Fiscal  survey  of  Colombia.  (Ap  ’67) 

Latin  America 

Sommerfeld,  R,  M.  Tax  reform  and  the 
Alliance  for  progress.  (Je  ’67) 

United  States 

Surface,  W.  Inside  Internal  revenue.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tchelltchew,  Pavel 

Tyler,  P.  Divine  comedy  of  Pavel  Tchellt¬ 
chew.  (Ap  ”67) 

Teach-ins:  U.S. A.  Menashe,  L.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
Teacher.  Ernst,  M.  L.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 

Teacher  of  brain-injured  children.  Cruikshank, 
W.  M.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

^*G3Ch  GPS 

Crulckshank,  W.  M.,  ed.  Teacher  of  braln- 
„  injured  children.  (Ap  ’67) 

Ernst,  M.  L.,  ed.  Teacher.  (N  ’67) 

Mpskow,  M.  H.  Teachers  and  unions.  (My 
67) 

Zelgler,  H.  Political  life  of  American  teach¬ 
ers.  (N  ’67) 

Teachers  and  unions.  Moskow,  M.  H.  (My  ’67) 
Teachers,  librarians  and  children.  Roe,  E.  (My 
’67) 

Teaching 

Ashton-Warner,  S.  Myself.  (N  ’67) 

Gardner,  D.  E.  M.  Experiment  and  tradition 
in  primary  schools.  (N  ’67) 

Raths,  L.  E.  Values  and  teaching:  working 
with  values  in  the  classroom.  (Je  ’67) 
Teaching  as  a  profession 
Dowdell,  D.  Your  career  in  teaching.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schaefer,  R.  J.  School  as  a  center  of  in¬ 
quiry.  (My  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Lloyd,  P.  V.  Forward  to  teach.  (Ag  ’67) 
Teaching  hospital.  Knowles,  J.  H.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
^^^fMy^’67)^®  disadvantaged.  Loretan,  J.  O. 

Teaching  to  read.  Mathews.  M.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

TeacWngs  of  the  church  fathers.  Willis.  J.  R.. 

ed.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Technical  assistance 

J-  Technical  assistance  in  theory 
and  practice.  (Air  ’67) 

^maiyT®  W’  ’^)  International  aid:  a  sum- 
Ticknef,  P.  Technical  cooperation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Teelmcal  assistance  in  theory  and  practice. 
Amuzegar,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Technical  cooperation.  Tickner,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
T^hnlcal  education 

Simons,  D.  Georg  Kerschenstelner.  (O  ’67) 
Technical  elite.  Gould,  J.  M.  (My  ’67) 
Tech^al^7lnformation  sources.  Houghton,  B. 

Tectol^que  of  woven  tapestry.  Beutllch,  T.  (N 

Tecimiques  of  Industrial  archaeology.  Pannell, 

J.  Jr,  IVL.  (Ag  67) 

Technocracy 

Eisner,  H.  Technocrats.  (D  ’67) 

Technocrats.  Eisner,  H.  (D  ’67) 

Its  conception  and  meas¬ 
urement  Lave,  L.  B.  (Je  ’67) 

Technological  innovation  and  society.  Colum- 
.Seminar  on  technology  and 
social  change.  (N  ’67) 

Technological  Innovations 
Columbia  university.  Seminar  on  technology 
Md  l^llty®  innovation 

Technology 

®;,.^,*i®I®^t  Greek  gadgets  and 
67)  (1966  Annual) 

"I’  Wonders  of  the  modem  world.  (Mr 

0  1) 

B-  Technology,  economic  growth, 
and  public  policy.  (N  ’67) 

w  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

B-  Traditional  crafts  of  Persia. 

(U  0 1) 

Bibliography 

^*(A§^^67)  '1'®®!^“!®®'!  Information  sou:;'ces. 

McGmw-Hill  basic  bibliography  of  science  and 
technology.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionaries 

Cowles  encyclopedia  of  science.  Industry,  and 
technology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Way  things  work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

rSiliSf’  ^  pots  to  plastics.  (My  ’67) 

Jolliire,  A.  Water,  wind  &  wheels.  (My  *67) 

PhMosophy 

^time^’  (Mr  ^67)^^*^’  “®'®I^I"®®’  modem 
Invention  and  economic 

growth.  (Mr  67) 

United  States 

B.  Technology  In  early  America.  (S 
b7) 

Technology  and  change.  Schon,  D.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Technology  and  civilization 

n™l?lng®-  (^-’eu 

^flfee.  ?967V?:St“'""  modernization. 

^TmgrSk  ^(Ag®‘^67f economic 
Columbia  university.  Seminar  on  technology 
and  social  change.  Technological  innovation 
and  society.  (N  ’67) 

Conference  m  the  cybercultural  revolution. 
Annual)^.  Bvolvlng  society.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

^neti^’  W  tV’)  Impact  of  cyber- 

Prledmann,  G.  End  of  the  Jewish  people?  (S 
d7) 

Haniberg,  D.  R  &  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
"^^(ji%"§)®(ll'67'^"nS£^"®  dybosphere. 

^  enf  ed®]’.  Ym"’  history  [rev  & 

mp^yhan,  M.  Medium  Is  the  massage.  (My 

^ttoeS’  (^®67)^®“’  modem 
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Technology  and  civilization^ — Contmuedi 

Mumford,  L..  Myth  of  the  machine.  (Je  67) 
Seligman,  B.  B.  Most  notorious  victory.  (Mr 
’67) 

West.  T.  R.  Flesh  of  steel.  (D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Esterer,  A.  K.  Tools;  shapers  of  civilization. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Technology,  economic  growth,  and  public  policy. 

Nelson,  R.  R.  (N  ’67)  , 

Technology  In  early  America.  Hlndle,  B.  (B  67) 
Tecumseh,  Shawnee  chief  ^ 

Eckert,  A.  W.  Frontiersmen.  (D  67) 

Tecwyn,  the  last  of  the  Welsh  dragons.  Dawson, 
M.  (D  ’67) 

Tedder,  Arthur  William  Tedder,  1st  Baron 
Tedder,  A.  W.  T.  With  prejudice.  (O  67) 
Teddy  bear  habit.  Collier,  J.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Teddy  Roosevelt  in  Africa.  Hoyt,  E.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
Teen-ager’s  first  car.  Felsen,  H.  Q.  (Ap  ’67) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre  ,  ,, 

Baltazar,  E.  R.  Teilhard  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural.  (My  ’67)  ,  ^  ,r,r7^ 

Teilhard  de  Chardin.  P.  Album.  (Ap  67) 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Maurice  Blondel,  correspondence. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Teilhard  and  the  supernatural.  Baltazar,  E.  R. 

(My  ’67) 

"T  dcQPsph 

Hubbard,  G.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  (Ag  ’67) 

Telescope  ,  j 

Howard,  N.  E.  Telescope  handbook  and  star 
aUas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Sky  and  telescope.  Telescopes.  (S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ludovicl,  L.  J.  Seeing  near  and  seeing  far. 
(O  ’67) 

Telescope  handbook  and  star  atlas.  Howard,  N. 

E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Telescopes.  Sky  and  telescope.  (S  ’67) 

Television  , 

Pannett,  W.  E.  Dictionary  of  radio  and 
television.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Directories 

Working  press  of  the  nation,  4v.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Television  broadcasting 
Friendly,  F.  W.  Due  to  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  (My  ’67) 

Mendelsohn,  H.  Mass  entertainment.  (N  ’67) 
Simonson,  S.  Crisis  in  television.  (Mr  ’67) 

History 

Barnouw,  E.  Tower  in  Babel.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tell,  William 

Juvenile  literature 

HUrlimann,  B.  William  Tell  and  his  son.  (Ag 
’67) 

Tell  me,  tell  me.  Moore,  M.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Temper  of  our  time.  Hoffer,  E.  (My  ’67) 
Templars 

Eegman,  G.  Guilt  of  the  Templars.  (Mr  ’67) 
Temples 

Balasubrahmanyam,  S.  R.  Early  Chola  art, 
pt  1.  (D  ’67) 

Ten  books  on  architecture  [reprint].  Alberti,  L. 
B.  (Je  ’67) 

Ten  flags  in  the  wind.  Dufour,  C.  L.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Ten  Vietnamese.  Sheehan,  S.  (My  ’67) 

Ten  years  after.  Aczel,  T.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

T  ermites 

Juvenile  literature 

Vevers.  G.  Ants  and  termites.  (1967  Annual) 
Territorial  imperative.  Ardrey,  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Teuton  and  Slav.  Schreiber,  H.  (My  ’67) 

Texas 

Description  and  travel 
Douglas.  W.  O.  Farewell  to  Texas.  (Ag  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 
Sasek,  M.  This  is  Texas.  (Ag  ’67) 

Historic  houses,  etc. 

Alexander.  D.  B.  Texas  homes  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  (Je  ’67) 

History 

Gaillardet,  F.  Sketches  of  early  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  (O  ’67) 


Politics  and  government 
Casdorph,  P.  History  of  the_  Republican  party 
in  Texas,  1865-1965.  (Ag  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Seale,  W.  Texas  riverman.  (1967  Annual) 

Texas  homes  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alexander,  D.  B.  (Je  ’67) 

Texas  riverman.  Seale,  W.  (1967  Annual) 

Textbooks  .  ,  ^  * 

Billington,  R.  A.  Historian’s  contribution  to 
Anglo-American  misunderstandhig.  (Mr  67) 
Black,  H.  American  schoolbook.  iN  ’67) 
Cline.  H.  F.,  comp.  &  ed.  Latin  American 
history,  2v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Textile  design  .  ^  .-o, 

Johnston,  M.  P.  Design  on  fabrics.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Textile  printing  .  ,, 

Johnston,  M.  P.  Design  on  fabrics.  (Ja  *68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace 
Flamm,  D.  'rhackeray  s  critics.  (N  ’67) 
Thackeray’s  critics.  Flamm,  D.  (N  ’67) 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  flght  for  Negro 
rights.  Meltzer,  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Thai  bureaucracy.  Siflin,  W.  J.  (D  ’67) 

Thailand 

Economic  conditions 

Nairn,  R.  C.  International  aid  to  Thailand. 
(Je  ’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Riggs.  F.  W.  Thailand.  (Mr  ’67) 

Slffln,  W.  J.  Thai  bureaucracy.  (D  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Wulff,  R.  M.  Village  of  the  outcasts.  (Ap  ’67) 
Thailand,  Burma,  Laos,  &  Cambodia.  Cady,  J. 
F.  (Mr  ’67) 

Thames  and  Hudson  encyclopaedia  of  the  arts. 
Eng  title  of;  Encyclopaedia  of  the  arts.  (N 
’67) 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Juvenile  literature 

Weisgard,  L.  Plymouth  Thanksgiving.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

That  Denmark  might  live.  Werstein,  I.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

That  we  may  live.  Whitten,  J.  L.  (1967  Annual) 
That’s  me,  always  making  history.  Smith,  E.  G. 
(N  ’67) 

Thayer,  Ernest  Lawrence 

Casey  at  the  bat 

Gardner,  M.,  comp.  Annotated  Casey  at  the 
bat.  (N  ’67) 

Theater 

Anecdotes,  facetiae,  satire,  etc. 

Dolbier,  M.  All  wrong  on  the  night.  (My  ’67) 
Dictionaries 

Hartnoll,  P.,  ed.  Oxford  companion  to  the 
theatre  L3d  ed].  (D  ’67) 

Production  and  direction 
Strindberg,  A.  Open  letters  to  the  Intimate 
theater.  (N  ’67) 

China 

Scott,  A.  C.,  ed.  &  tr.  Traditional  Chinese 
plays.  (D  ’67) 

Dublin 

Holloway,  J.  Joseph  Holloway’s  Abbey 
theatre.  (O  ’67) 

Great  Britain 

Arundell,  D.  Story  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  1683- 
1964.  (My  ’67) 

Downer,  A.  S.  Eminent  tragedian,  WUllam 
Charles  Macready.  (Ap  ’67) 

India 

Gargl,  B.  Folk  theateT  of  India,  (S  ’67) 

Japan 

Keene,  D.  NO;  the  classical  theatre  of  Japan. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Shaver,  R.  M.  Kabuki  costume.  (Je  ’67) 
New  York  (City) 

Gaver,  J.  Jack  Gaver’s  season  in.  season  out. 
1966-1966.  (Ap  ’67) 

United  States 

Downer,  A.  S.,  ed.  American  theater  today. 
(N  ’67) 

Durang,  J.  Memoir  of  John  Durang,  American 
actor,  1785-1816.  (N  ’67) 
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Golden,  J.  Death  of  Tinker  Bell.  (N  ’67) 
Tulane  drama  review.  Stanislavski  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  (1967  Annual) 

Wilson,  G.  B.  History  of  American  acting. 
(My  ’67) 

Zeldman,  I.  American  burlesque  show.  (S  ’67) 
Theaters 

Stage-setting  and  scenery 
Bablet,  D.  Edward  Gordon  Craig.  (D  ’67) 
Warre,  M.  Designing  and  making  stage 
scenery.  (O  ’67) 

Their  shining  Eldorado:  a  Journey  through 
Australia.  Huxley,  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Theism 

Dewart,  L.  Future  of  belief.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Themes  of  concern.  Butler,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Theodicy 

Buttrick,  G.  A.  God,  pain,  and  evil.  (My  ’67) 
Heath,  T.  R.  In  face  of  anguish.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Marltain,  J.  God  and  the  permission  of  evil. 
(My  ’67) 

Theodore.  Ormondroyd,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Japan.  Esthus,  R.  A. 
(Je  ’67) 

Theodore  Spencer:  selected  essays.  Spencer.  T. 

(D  ’67) 

Theologians 

Granlield.  P.  Theologians  at  work.  (D  ’67) 
Theologians  at  work.  Granfield,  P.  (D  ’67) 
Theological  ethics,  v  1.  Thielicke,  H.  (O  ’67) 
Theological  Investigations,  v4.  Rahner,  K.  (S 
’67) 

Theological  investigations,  v6.  Rahner,  K.  (Mr 
’67) 

Theology 

Barth^lemy,  D.  God  and  his  image.  (Mr  ’67) 
Burke,  T.  P.,  ed.  Word  in  liistory.  (Ap  ’67) 
Cell,  E.,  ed.  Religion  and  contemporary 
western  culture.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Congar,  Y.  M.-J.  Tradition  and  traditions. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Cranmer,  T.  Work  of  Thomas  Cranmer.  (My 
’67) 

Davis,  C.  God’s  grace  in  history.  (My  ’67) 
Ebeling,  G.  Theology  and  proclamation.  (S 
’67) 

Hanson,  R.  P.  C.,  ed.  Difficulties  for  Christian 
belief.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kallas,  J  Satanward  view.  (Ag  ’67) 

Kroner,  R.  Between  faith  and  thought.  (O 
’67) 

KUng,  H.,  ed.  Unknown  God?  (N  ’67) 
Lionergan,  B.  Collection.  (S  ’67) 

Macquarrle,  J.  Studies  in  Christian  existen¬ 
tialism.  (My  ’67) 

Mehta,  V.  New  theologian.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Michalson,  C.  Worldly  theology.  (N  ’67) 
Nichols,  J.  H.,  ed.  Mercersburg  theology.  (Ag 
’67) 

Peerman,  D.,  ed.  Frontline  theology.  (S  ’67) 
Pike,  J.  A.  If  this  be  heresy.  (N  ’67) 
Porteous,  A.  C.  Prophetic  voices  in  contem¬ 
porary  theology.  (O  ’67) 

Richardson,  H.  W.  Toward  an  American 
theology.  (D  ’67) 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  But  that  I  can’t  believe! 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Shiner,  L.  Secularization  of  history.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Smart,  J.  D.  Divided  mind  of  modem 
theology.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint.  Summa  theologlae, 
vl8.  42.  60.  (1967  Annual) 

Wiles.  M.  Christian  fathers.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wogaman,  P.  Protestant  faith  and  religious 
liberty.  (N  ’67) 

See  also 

Faith  and  reason 

Collections 

Beardslee,  J.  W.,  ed.  &  tr.  Reformed  dog¬ 
matics.  (My  ’67' 

Christianity  and  Crisis.  Witness  to  a  genera¬ 
tion.  (Ag  ’67) 

Dictionaries 
Juvenile  literature 

Catholic  encyclopedia  for  school  and  home. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 

History 

Granfield,  P-  Theologians  at  work.  (D  ’67) 
Tillich,  P.  Perspectives  on  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
tury  Protestant  theology.  (S  ’67) 

Theology,  Pastoral.  See  Pastoral  work 
Theology,  Radical.  See  Radical  theology 
Theology  and  proolanmtlon.  Ebeling,  Q.  (S  ’6T) 
Theology  of  things.  Bonlfazi,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Theories  of  economic  development  and  growth. 
Brenner.  Y.  S.  (D  ’67) 

Theories  of  mass  communication.  De  Fleur,  M. 

L.  (Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

theories  of  primitive  religion.  Evans-Pritchard. 
E.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Theory  of  achievement  motivation.  Atkinson, 
W..  ed.  (Je  ’67) 

Theory  of  papal  monarchy  In  the  thirteenth 
century.  Watt.  J.  A.  (O  ’67) 

Theory  of  production.  Frisch.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 
There  goes  Davey  Cohen.  Owen,  W.  (Ap  ’67) 
choose  life,  v  1.  Silver.  A.  H,  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

There’s  a  fox  in  the  spinney.  Rose.  S.  (My  ’67) 
There  s  nothing  new  in  sports.  Butler,  H.  (Ag 
67) 

Th^rese  de  I'Enfant  J6sus,  Saint 
Juvenile  literature 

Haughton,  R.  ThgrSse  Martin.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Th6r«e  de  LIsieux,  Saint.  See  Thdrfise  de 
1  Enfant  JAsus,  Saint 
Thermometers  and  thermometry 
H  istory 

Middleton,  W.  E.  K.  History  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  its  use  in  meteorology.  (Ag 
67) 

They  beheld  His  glory.  Parmelee,  A.  (My  ’67) 
they  came  from  Italy.  Marinacci,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
the  sky.  Cookridge,  E.  JJ.  (N 
67) 

They  dared  the  deep.  Marx.  R.  F.  (O  ’67) 
They  fought  back.  Suhl,  Y.,  ed.  &  tr.  (Ag  ’67) 
They  gave  their  names  to  science.  Halacy, 
X>.  fc>.  (D  ’67) 

ancient  China.  Neurath, 

M.  (My  ’67) 

They  lived  like  this  In  ancient  Crete.  Neurath, 

,  M.  (S  ’67) 

They  looked  like  this.  Uden,  G..  comp.  (Ap  ’67) 
They  sang  for  horses.  Clark,  L.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
They  saw  it  happen  in  Europe.  Routh,  C.  R.  N., 
comp.  (Ag  ’67) 

They  shall  not  pass.  Ibarruri.  D.  (Mr  ’67) 

.the  blue  rose.  Schaeffler,  U.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Thieving  dwarfs.  Calhoun,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Thing  of  it  is.  .  .  .  Goldman,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Things  that  are  Caesar’s.  Katz,  M.  (1966.  1967 
Annual) 

Think  back  on  us.  Cowley.  M.  (My  ’67) 
Thirling  man’s  guide  to  baseball.  Koppett,  L. 
(D  ’67) 

Third  book  about  Achim.  Johnson,  U.  (Ag  ’67) 
Third  girl.  Christie,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Third  International.  See  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional 

13/13.  Baxter.  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Thirty-first  floor.  Wahloo.  P.  (My  ’67) 

Thirty  one  sonnets.  Eberhart,  R.  (D  ’67) 
Thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji.  HokusaL  (Ag 
’67) 

Thirty  thousand.  Irizarry,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

33  miles  a  minute!  Halacy.  D.  S.  (S  ’67) 

Thirty  years  of  change  in  Puerto  Rico.  Bourne, 
D.  D.  (N  ’67) 

This  America.  Johnson.  L.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

“Thl^  fire-proof  house.”  Head,  I.  L.,  ed. 

’rhis  is  4:  the  idea  of  a  number.  Razzell.  A.  G. 
(Ag  ’67) 

This  Is  Texas.  Sasek,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

This  island,  now.  Abrahams,  P.  (N  ’67) 

This  Januaiy  tale.  Bryher.  (Mr  ’67) 

This  land  was  theirs.  Oswalt,  W.  H.  (Je  ’67) 
This  little  pig  went  to  market.  Montgomerie,  N., 
comp  (1967  Annual) 

This  strangest  everything.  ClardI,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
This  way  for  the  gas,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Borowski,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Thomas  fi  Becket,  Saint,  Abp.  of  Canterbury 
Winston,  R.  Thomas  Becket.  (N  ’67) 

Juveniie  literature 

Duggan,  A.  Falcon  and  the  dove.  (Mr  ’67) 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint 
Grenet,  P.  Thomlsm.  (My  ’67) 

Thomas,  Dylan 

Thomas,  p.  Selected  letters  of  Dylan  Thomas. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Thomas,  Plrl 

Thomas,  P.  Down  these  mean  streets.  (Ag  ’67) 
Thomas  Hardy’s  personal  writings.  Hardy,  T. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Thomas  Mann  Randolph.  Jefferson’s  son-in- 
law.  Gaines,  W.  H.  (Je  ’67) 

Thomas  Peel  of  Swan  River.  Haaluck,  A-  (Ag 
’67) 
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Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty-eighth  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  Freud.  S.  (Ap 
’67) 

Thomlsm.  Grenet,  P.  (My  ’67) 

Thoimson,  Virgil  _ 

Thomson,  V.  Virgil  Thomson.  (Ag  67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Thoreau,  Henry  David 

Thoreau,  H.  U.  Henry  David  Thoreau:  a  man 
for  our  time.  (S  ’67) 

Thorn  trees.  McIntosh,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Those  extraordinary  Blackwells.  Hays,  E.  R.  (N 
’67) 

Thou  worm  Jacob.  Mlrsky,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Thought  and  choice  In  chess.  Groot,  A.  D.  de. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Thought  and  thinking  .  . 

Bruner,  J.  S.  Studies  in  cognitive  growth. 
(O  ’67) 

Thought  transference  ,  , 

Eisenbud,  J.  World  of  Ted  Series.  (Je  67) 
Thousand  hour  day.  Kuniczak,  W.  S.  (Ag  ’67) 
'Thousand  recipe  Chinese  cookbook.  Miller,  G. 
B.  (Mr  ’67) 

Thread  in  the  tapestry.  Churchill.  S.  (O  ’67) 
Thread  of  life.  Kendrew,  J.  C.  (Je  ’67) 
Threatened  paradise.  Alliston,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Three.  Quin.  A  (Mr  ’67) 

Three  banners  of  China.  Riboud.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Three  brothers  of  Ur.  FVson,  J.  G.  (Je  ’67) 
Three  centuries  of  American  art.  Goodrich,  L. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  , 

Three  flags  at  the  straits.  Havighurst,  W.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Three  gold  pieces.  Aliki.  (O  ’67) 

Three  modes  of  modern  Southern  Action.  Hol¬ 
man.  C.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 

Three  poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Poe,  E.  A. 

(1967  Annual)  ,,  „  „ 

Three  popes  and  the  Jews.  Laplde,  P.  E.  (S  67) 
Three  temptations.  Howard,  D.  R.  (Je  ’67) 
Three  travelers.  Blais,  M.  C.  (With  her  The 
day  is  dark).  (Ag  ’67) 

Three  worlds  of  development.  Horowitz,  I.  L. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 

Three  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust.  Levy,  B. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Through  an  eastern  window.  Huber,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Through  the  great  city.  Bailey,  A.  (O  ’67) 
Through  the  minefield.  Fitz  Gibbon.  C.  (D  ’67) 
Throw  away  the  key.  Hampton,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
'Thrust  and  counterthrust.  Classen,  H.  G.  (N 
’67) 

Thrust  into  space.  Hunter,  M.  W.  (1967  Annual) 

Thucydides 

De  bello  Peloponnesiaco 

Fliess,  P.  J.  Thucydides  and  the  politics  of 
bipolarity.  (Mr  ’67) 

Thucydides  and  the  politics  of  bipolarity. 
Fliess.  P.  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Thunder  in  the  sky.  Peyton,  K.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tibet 

History 

Shakabpa,  T.  W.  D.  Tibet:  a  political  his¬ 
tory.  (D  ’67) 

Religion 

Sierksma,  F.  Tibet’s  terrifying  deities.  (My 
’67) 

Tibet;  a  political  history.  Shakabpa.  T.  W.  D. 
(D  ’67) 

Tibet’s  terrifying  deities.  Sierksma.  F.  (My  ’67) 
Ticket  that  exploded.  Burroughs.  W.  S.  (O  ’67) 
Tlcknor,  George 

'Tyack,  D.  B.  George  Tlcknor  and  the  Boston 
Brahmins.  (O  ’67) 

Tides 

Macmillan,  D.  H.  Tides.  (My  ’67) 

Melchior,  P.  Earth  tides.  (My  ’67) 

Tides  of  justice.  Liston,  R.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

Tiger  for  brealcfast.  Peissel.  M.  (D  ’67) 
Tigers 

Schaller,  G.  B.  Deer  and  the  tiger.  (Je  ’67) 
Tigers  are  hungry.  Early,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Tigers  of  Tammany.  Connable.  A.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tijuana  River 

Hundley.  N.  Dlylding  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
Tillich,  Paul.  See  Tillich,  Paul  Johannes 
Tillich,  Paul  Johannes 

Kelsey,  D.  H.  Fabric  of  Paul  Tillich’s  theology. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Time 

Goudsmit.  S.  A.  Time.  (D  ’67) 

Poetry 

McGlnley,  P.  Wonderful  time.  (Mr  ’67) 

Time  and  Mr  Bass.  Cameron,  E.  (O  ’67) 

Time  between  the  wars.  Daniels,  J.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 


Time  is  noon.  Buck,  P.  S.  (Je  ’67)  , 

Time  is  short  and  the  water  rises.  Walsh,  J. 

Tim^ of  friendship.  Bowles,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Time  of  laughter.  Ford.  C.  (D  ’67) 

Time  of  the  harvest.  Wibberley.  L.  (Mr  67) 
Time  of  trial,  time  of  hope.  Meltzer,  M.  (Ag 
’67) 

Time  probe:  the  sciences  in  science  fiction. 

Clarke,  A.  C.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

Time  too  soon.  Lindall,  E.  (O  67) 

Tiros  (Meteorological  satellite) 

Juvenile  literature 
Jakes,  J.  Tiros.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tirpitz,  Alfred  von  ^ 

Steinberg,  J.  Yesterday’s  deterrent.  (Mr  67) 
Tit  for  tat,  and  other  Latvian  folk  tales.  Dur¬ 
ham,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Titanla.  Migel,  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Tito’s  separate  road.  Campbell,  J.  C.  (O  67) 
TIingit  Indians 

History 

Miller,  P.  Lost  heritage  of  Alaska.  (N  ’67) 
To  advance  knowledge.  Hawes,  G.  R.  (D  ’67) 
To  be  a  man.  Decker,  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
'i’o  be  young  was  very  heaven.  Peabody,  M.  L. 
(Ag  '67) 

To  Cuba  and  back.  Dana.  R.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 

To  deny  our  nothingness.  Friedman,  M.  (My 
’67)  „ 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season.  Beny,  R. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ^ 

To  leave  before  dawn.  Green,  J.  (N  67) 

To  live  and  die  in  Dixie.  Beecher,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
To  make  a  difference.  Butz,  O..  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
To  move  a  nation.  Hilsman.  R.  (S  ’67) 

To  my  son  in  uniform.  Felsen.  H.  G.  (My  ’67) 
To  sing  a  song  as  big  as  Ireland.  Zimehnan, 
N.  (Ag  ’67) 

To  the  bullfl.ght  again  [2d  ed  rev  &  enll.  Marks, 
J.  (Ap  ’67) 

To  the  ends  of  the  universe.  Asimov,  I.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

To  the  Pacific  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  American 
heritage.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

To  the  precipice.  Rosaner,  .T.  (Mr  ’67) 

To  the  rock  of  Darius.  Silverberg,  R.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

To  the  wild  sky.  Southall,  I.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tobacco  habit 

Malian.  L.  It  is  safe  to  smoke.  (An  ’67) 
Today’s  American  Jew.  Kertzer.  M.  N.  (D  ’67) 
T6J6,  Hldekl 

Browne,  C.  Tojo:  the  last  banzai.  (S  67) 
Tojo:  the  last  banzai.  Browne,  C.  (S  ’67) 
Toledano,  Vicente  Lombardo,  See  Lombardo 
Toledano.  V. 

Tolstoi,  Lev  Nikolaevich,  graf.  See  Tolstoy, 
Leo 

Tolstoy,  Leo 

Bayley,  J.  Tolstoy  and  the  novel.  (Je  ’67) 
Philipson,  M.  Count  who  wished  he  were  a 
peasant.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tolstoy  and  the  novel.  Bayley,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Tom  Walsh  in  Dakota  territory.  Walsh,  T.  J. 
(S  ’67) 

Tommy  Armour’s  ABC’s  of  golf.  Armour,  T.  (S 
’67) 

Tommy  Atkins.  Laffln,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Tomorrow’s  children.  Asimov,  I.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tomorrow’s  sun.  Joseph.  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Tom’s  tower.  McNeill,  J.  (S  ’67) 

Tonald,  Mexico 

Diaz,  M.  N.  Tonald.  (Mr  ’67) 

Too  bad  about  the  Haines  girl.  Sherburne,  Z. 
(Je  ’67) 

Too  hot  to  cook  book.  Ungerer,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Too  much  nose.  Zemach,  H.  (O  ’67) 

Too  strong  for  fantasy.  Davenport,  M.  (D  ’67) 
Tools 

History 

Juvenile'  literature 

Esterer.  A.  K.  Tools:  shapers  of  civilization. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Tools:  shapers  of  civilization.  Esterer.  A.  K. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Toombs,  Robert  Augustus 

Thompson,  W.  Y.  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
(Ag  ’67) 

Topaz.  Uris,  L.  (D  ’67) 

Toperoff,  Sam 

Toperoft,  S.  All  the  advantages.  (O  ’67) 
Topics  in  recreational  mathematics.  CadweU, 
J.  H.  (D  ’67) 

Tormented  genius.  Honour,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 
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Toscanl.nl,  Arturo 

Haggin,  B.  H.  Toscanini  musicians  knew.  (N 
*67) 

Toscanini  musicians  knew.  Haggin,  B.  H.  (N 
’67) 

Totalitarianism  and  literature 
Harrison,  J.  R.  Reactionaries.'  (Ag  ’67) 
Touchdown!  Sullivan.  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Touching  hand.  Bingham,  S.  (S  ’67) 

Tough,  sweet  &  stuffy.  Gibson.  W.  (Ap  ’67) 
Tough  trip  through  paradise,  1878-1879.  Garcia, 

A.  (O  ’67) 

Tour.  Ely,  D.  (Je  ’67) 

Toward  a  better  world.  Paradis.  A.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Toward  a  Christian  moral  theology.  Haring, 

B.  (Je  ’67) 

Toward  a  contemporary  Christianity.  Wicker, 
B.  (Ag  ’67) 

Toward  a  psychology  of  art.  Amhelm,  R.  (Ap 
’67) 

Toward  an  American  theology.  Richardson. 
H.  W.  (D  ’67) 

Toward  Montebello.  Carrier.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 
Towards  a  better  life.  Burke.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
Towards  socialism.  Anderson,  P.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 
'Towards  the  end  of  morning.  Eng  title  of: 

Against  entropy.  Frayn,  M.  (O  ’67) 
Tower  in  Babel.  Barnouw,  E.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Tower  of  Babel.  Rhode,  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Toys  of  a  lifetime.  Gingrich.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Traces  of  Merrilee.  Brean,  H.  (Mr  ’67) 
Tracking  and  trailing 


Juvenile  literature 

Colby,  C.  B.  First  book  of  animal  signs. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Selsam.  M.  How  to  be  a  nature  detective. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Trade,  aid  and  development.  Pincus,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
Trade  and  conflict  in  Angola.  Birmingham, 
D.  (Ag  ’67) 

Trade  and  empire.  Barrow,  T.  C.  (D  ’67) 
Trade  and  professional  associations 
(Jalambos,  L.  Competition  &  cooperation: 
the  emergence  of  a  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion.  (Je  ’67) 

Trade,  flnance,  and  development  in  Pakistan. 
Andrus,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Trade,  growth,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
(Je  ’67) 

Trade  unions.  See  Labor  unions 

Tradition  (Theology).  See  Church 

’Tradition  and  change  in  African  tribal  life. 

Turnbull,  C.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tradition  and  economy  in  village  India.  Ish- 
waran,  K.  (N  ’67) 

Tradition  and  traditions.  Congar,  T.  M.-J.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Traditional  Chinese  plays.  Scott,  A.  C.,  ed. 
&  tr.  (D  ’67) 

Traditional  crafts  of  Persia.  WulfC,  H.  E.  (D  ’67) 


Traditional  exchange  and  modern  markets. 
Belshaw.  (3.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 


Traditional  Near  East.  Stewart- Robinson, 
ed.  (Ag  ’67) 

Trafalgar.  Legg,  S.,  ed.  (S  ’67) 


Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  1805 
Legg,  S.,  ed.  Trafalgar. 


(S  ’67) 


J.. 


Traffic  engineering 

Lewis,  D..  ed.  Pedestrian  in  the  city.  (D  ’67) 


Tragedy 
Kerr,  W. 
Williams, 
Annual) 


Tragedy  and  comedy.  (Ag  ’67) 

R.  Modern  tragedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Bibliography 


Stratman,  C.  J.,  ed.  Bibliography  of  English 
printed  tragedy,  1565-190().  ((D  ’67) 

Tragedy  and  comedy.  Kerr,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 


Trails 


See  also 

Appalachian  Trail 


Juvenile  literature 

Place.  M.  T.  American  cattle  trails:  east  & 
west.  (O  ’67) 

Train  ride.  Loughran,  P.  (O  ’67) 

Trances.  Wavell,  S.  (Ag  ’67) 

Transcendentalism  ,  , 

Simon,  M.,  ed.  Transcendentalism  and  Its 
legacy.  (O  ’67) 

Transcendentalism  and  its  legacy.  Simon,  M., 
ed.  (O  ’67) 

Transfer.  Ceccherlnl.  S.  (Ap  ’67) 

Transformation  of  East  Africa.  Diamond,  S., 
ed.  (S  ’67) 

Transformation  of  man.  Haughton,  R.  (D  ’67) 
Transformation  of  the  Roman  world.  White, 
L.,  ed.  (Je  ’67) 


Translating  and  Interpreting 

H.  Memoirs  of  an  interpreter. 

(U  67) 

Transport  and  the  economic  integration  of 
South  America.  Brown,  R.  T.  (Je  ’67) 

T  ransportation 

Brown,  R.  T.  Transport  and  the  economic 
.integration  of  South  America.  (Je  ’67) 
^our  career  in  transportation. 

(iVLr  n7) 

Mott;  G.  F.,  ed.  Transportation  century.  (O 
o7 )  _ 

Owen,  W.  Wheels.  (D  ’67) 

History 

Firestone.  H.  S.  Man  on  the  move.  (Ap  ’67) 
M^dy,  R.  Stagecoach  West.  (O  ‘67) 

Walker,  H.  P.  Wagonmasters.  (Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Walker,  C.  Progress  on  roads.  (Ap  ’67) 
Juvenile  literature 

Lavine,  D.  Under  the  city.  (1967  Anual) 
Transportation  century.  Mott,  G.  F.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
irauma  of  decolonization.  Lljphart,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Travel 

Girson,  R.  Malden  voyages.  (Je  ’67) 
Trease..G.^  Grand  tour.  (O  ’67) 

°r' 

Travelers,  English 
Trease.  G.  Grand  tour.  (O  ’67) 

Travels  in  the  Southland.  1822-1823.  Bierce, 

1j.  V,  (Mr  67) 

Travels  of  Colin  O’Dae.  Franchere,  R.  (My  ’67) 
^^®'T?o^r,°f.Maudie  Tipstaff.  Forster.  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Treacherous  road.  Harvester,  S.  (My  ’67) 
Treason 

Lear,  P-  S.  ’Treason  in  Roman  and  Germanic 
law.  (My  ’67) 

Tre^on  in  Roman  and  Germanic  law.  Lear, 
^  F.  S.  (My  ’67) 

Treasure-seekers.  Roden,  H.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Treasures  of  Korean  art.  Kim,  C.  (My  ’67) 
Treasures  of  the  churches  of  France.  Taralon,  J. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Treasures  of  the  Louvre,  2v.  Rdalltds.  (Mr  ’67) 
Treasures  of  Turkey.  Alrurgal,  E.  (N  *67) 
Treasures  under  the  sand.  Honour,  A.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Treasuw  of  Greek  mythology.  Witting,  A.  (S 
*67) 

Treasury  of  horses.  Osborne,  W.  D.  (My  ’67) 
Treasury  of  name  lore.  Smith,  E.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Treasury  of  thought.  Runes.  D.  D.  (N  ’67) 
Treating  the  troubled  family.  Ackerman,  N.  W. 
(N  ’67) 

Treatise  concerning  the  Lord’s  supper,  Edward 
Taylor’s.  Taylor,  E.  (My  ’67) 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge.  Jones,  D.  C.  (O  ’67) 
’Treblinka.  Steiner,  J.  F.  (Ag  ’67) 

Treblinka  (Concentration  camp) 

Steiner,  J.  F.  Treblinka.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tredegar  Company,  Richmond 
Dew,  C.  B.  Ironmaker  to  the  Confederacy. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Tree  products.  Adler,  I.  (Je  ’67) 

Treeless  plains.  Rounds,  G.  (O  ’67) 

^  r60s 

Menninger,  E.  A.  Fantastic  trees.  (Ag  ’67) 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Juvenile  literature 

Schwartz,  A.  City  and  its  people.  (Ag  ’67) 
Trial  of  Ezra  Pound.  Cornell,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 
Trial  of  the  Germans.  Davidson,  E.  (Mr  ’67) 
Trials 

Averbach,  A.,  ed.  Verdicts  were  Just.  (Je 
’67) 

Franklin,  C.  World-famous  trials.  (Mr  ’67) 
Kilgallen,  D.  Murder  one.  (O  ’67) 

Raab,  S.  Justice  in  the  back  room.  (O  ’67) 
Reese,  T.  Story  of  an  accusation.  (N  ’67) 
Samuel,  M.  Blood  accusation.  (1966,  1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Scopes,  J.  T.  Center  of  the  storm.  (Ap  ’67) 
White,  B.  Cast  of  ravens.  (Ap  ’67) 

Trilogy  of  Christmasi  plays  for  children.  Pres¬ 
ton,  C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Lnn.  M.  (1967  Annual) 

.  Tompkins,  S.  R.  (D 

Triumph  of  the  middle  classes.  MorazS,  C.  (O 

Triumph  of  time.  Buckley,  J.  H.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Trip  to  the  pond.  Hofma 
Triurnph  of  Bolshevism 
’67) 
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Triumphant  empire:  the  empire  beyond  the 
storm,  1770-1776:  vl3  of  The  British  empire 
before  the  American  revolution.  Gipson, 
L..  H.  (D  ’67) 

Triumphant  satyr:  the  world  of  Auguste  Rodin. 

Sutton.  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Trojans.  Williams.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Troll  music.  Rebel.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tropical  Africa  today.  Kimble,  G.  H.  T.  (My 
*67) 

'rroplcal  dependency.  Lugard,  F.  L.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Tropics 

Silverberg,  R.  World  of  the  rain  forest.  (O  ’67) 
Tropisms.  Sarraute,  N.  (S  ’67) 

T rotsky,  Leon 

Wolfensteln,  E.  V.  Revolutionary  personality. 
(D  ’67) 

Trouble  with  series  three.  Kenyon.  M.  (O  ’67) 
Troubled  giant.  Northedge.  P.  S.  (Mr  ’67) 
Troubled  summer.  Haas,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Troublemaker.  Armer,  A.  (Ap  ’67) 

Trucial  Oman 

Belgrave,  C.  Pirate  coast.  (My  ’67) 

True  and  the  evident.  Brentano,  F.  C.  (N  ’67) 
True  book  of  bridges.  Carlisle,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 
True  deceivers.  Pelz,  L.  (Je  ’67) 

True  story  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Reidy, 
J.  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Trujillo  Molina.  Rafael  Lednidas 

Crassweller,  R.  D.  TrujUlo.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Truman,  Harry  S. 

Davies,  R.  O.  Housing  reform  during  the 
Truman  administration.  (Ap  ’67) 

Lee,  R.  A.  Truman  and  Taft-Hartley.  (Ag  ’67) 

Phillips,  (J.  Truman  presidency.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Mueller,  B.  J.  Harry  S.  Truman  library.  (O 
’67) 

Truman  and  Taft-Hartley.  Lee,  R.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
Truman  presidency.  Phillips,  C.  (Ag  ’67  (1966 
Annual) 

Trumpeter  of  Krakow  [new  ed].  Kelly.  B.  P. 
(My  ’67) 

Trust  a  city  kid.  Huston,  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Trusts,  Industrial 

Narver,  J.  C.  Conglomerate  mergers  and  mar¬ 
ket  competition.  (N  ’67) 

Truth,  Sojourner 


Juvenile  literature 

Bernard,  J.  Journey  toward  freedom.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Brentano,  F.  C.  True  and  the  evident.  (N  ’67) 
Schnackenburg.  R.  Truth  will  make  you  free. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Tillich.  P.  My  search  for  absolutes.  (D  ’67) 
Truth  will  make  you  free.  Schnackenburg,  R. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Truthful  harp.  Alexander,  L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Truthtellers.  Lerner,  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Ts'ao.  Yin 

Spence,  J.  D.  Ts’ao  Tin  and  the  K’ang-hsl 
emperor.  (My  ’67) 

Ts’ao  Yin  and  the  K’ang-hsi  emperor.  Spence. 
J.  D.  (My  ’67) 

Tsar’s  riddles.  Daniels,  G.  (Ag  ’67) 

Tsvetaeva,  Marina  Ivanovna  (Efron) 

Karllnsky,  S.  Marina  Cvetaeva.  her  life  and 
art.  (My  ’67) 

Tubman,  Harriet  (Ross) 


Juvenile  literature 

Sterling,  P.  Four  took  freedom'.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tulane.  Dyer.  J.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tulane  University 

Dyer.  J.  P.  'I'ulane.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tunisia 

History 

Ling,  D.  L.  Tunisia  from  protectorate  to 
republic.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Spencer,  W.  Land  and  people  of  Tunisia.  (D 


Politics  and  government 
Ling.  D.  L.  Tunisia  from  protectorate  to  re¬ 
public.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Tunisia  from  protectorate  to  republic.  Ling,  D. 
L.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Turkey 

Antiquities 

Cook,  J.  M.  Sanctuary  of  Hemlthea  at  Kas- 
tabos.  (O  ’67) 

Mellaart,  J.  gataJ  HtlyUli.  (S  ’67) 


Boundaries 

Croatia 

Rothenberg,  G.  E.  Military  border  in  Croatia. 
1740-1881.  (My  ’67) 

Description  and  travel 

Lister,  R.  P.  Muezzin  from  the  tower  of 
darkness  cries.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Foreign  relations 

Anderson,  M.  S.  Eastern  question,  1774-1923. 
‘O  ’67) 

History 

Holt,  P.  M.  Egypt  and  the  fertile  crescent. 
1516-1922.  (Mr  ’67) 

Turkey  observed.  Eng  title  of:  Muezzin  from 
the  tower  of  darkness  cries.  Lister,  R.  P. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Turkeys 

Schorger,  A.  W.  Wild  turkeys.  (Je  ’67) 
Turn  of  the  century.  Britt,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Turn  of  the  novel.  Friedman,  A.  (S  ’67) 
Turned  on.  Schaap,  D.  (My  ’67) 

Turner,  Henry  Smith  ,  „ 

Turner.  H.  S.  Original  journals  of  Henry 
Smith  Turner.  (D  ’67) 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Gowing,  L.  Turner:  imagination  and  reality. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Turner,  Nat 

Fiction 

Styron,  W.  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  (D 
’67) 

Turner:  imagination  and  reality.  Gowing,  L. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Turning  points  of  the  Civil  War.  Rawley,  J.  A. 
(S  ’67) 

Turpin,  James  W. 

Turpin,  J.  W.  Vietnam  doctor.  (N  ’67) 

Turtles 

Carr,  A.  So  excellent  a  flshe.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Twain,  Mark.  See  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Tweed,  William  Marcy 
(iallow,  A.  B.  Tweed  ring.  (Mr  ’67) 

Tweed  ring.  Callow,  A.  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

'i’welve  and  a  tllly.  Dalton,  J.  P.,  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 
Twelve  dancing  princesses;  il.  by  Adrienne 
Adams.  (1967  Annual) 

Twelve  dancing  princesses.  Grimm,  J.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Twelve  doors  to  Japan.  Hall,  J.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Twelve  great  American  novels.  Mizener,  A. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

12  prophets  of  Aleijadinho.  Mann,  H.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Twentieth  century 

Berton,  P.  Voices  from  the  sixties.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Cousins,  N.  Present  tense.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Kahn,  H.  Tear  2000.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Salomon.  E.  Portrait  of  an  age.  (O  ’67) 
Twentieth-centui-y  architecture.  Jacobus.  J. 
(x\lr  ’67) 

XXth  century  drawings  and  watercolors.  Cog- 
niat.  R.  (Mr  ’67) 

Twentieth-century  French  literature  since  World 
War  II.  Moore,  H.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Twentieth-century  French  literature  to  World 
War  II.  Moore,  H.  T.  (Ag  ’67) 
Twentieth-century  German  literature.  Moore, 
H.  T.  (D  ’67) 

Twentieth  century  music.  Tates.  P.  (O  ’67) 
Twentieth-century  music:  an  introduction.  Salz- 
man,  E.  (O  ’67) 

Twentieth  century  Russian  literature.  Harvard 
University.  Library.  (My  ’67) 

28th  day  of  Elul.  Elman,  R.  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Twenty  letters  to  a  friend.  Alliluyeva,  S.  (D 
’67) 

20,000  years  of  fashion.  Boucher,  F.  (D  ’67) 
Twentymen.  Purser,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

Twice  queen  of  France:  Anne  of  Brittany.  But¬ 
ler.  M.  A.  (D  ’67) 

Twichell,  Joseph  Hopkins 

Strong,  L.  A.  Joseph  Hopkins  Twichell:  Mark 
Twain’s  friend  and  pastor.  (My  ’67) 
Twilight  struggle.  Rogers,  W.  D.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Twins 

Koch,  H.  L.  Twins  and  twin  relations.  (Je 
’67) 

Twins  and  twin  relations.  Koch,  H.  L.  (Jo 
’67) 
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Twitty,  Victor  Chandler 
Twitty,  V.  C.  Of  scientists  and  salamanders. 
(D  ’67) 

Two  addresses.  Perse,  S.-J.  (Je  ’67) 

'fwo  after  Malic.  Peters,  Li.  (Ap  ’67) 

Two  against  the  tide.  Clements,  B.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual)  ^ 

Two  ears  of  corn.  Eng  title  of:  In  famine’s 
shadow.  Jones,  M.  (Ag  ’67) 

Two  faces  of  medicine,  Blnger,  C.  (D  ’67) 

Two  flamboyant  fathers.  Devas,  N.  (Je  ’67) 
'fwo  in  the  bush.  Durrell.  (3.  (Mr  ’67) 

Two  kinds  of  values.  Lorlng,  L.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 


Two  Leggings,  Crow  Indian 
Nabokov,  P.  Two  Leggings:  the  making  of  a 
Crow  warrior.  (N  ’67) 

Two  Leggings:  the  making  of  a  Crow  warrior. 
Nabokov.  P.  (N  ’67) 

Two  men  who  saved  France.  Spears,  E.  (Ag 
’67) 


Two-person  game  theory.  Rapoport.  A.  (My  ’67) 
Two  serious  ladies.  Bowles,  J.  (In  her  Collected 
works  of  Jane  Bowles).  (Mr  ’67) 

Two  stonecutters.  Titus,  E.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Two  studies  in  the  Greek  atomists.  Furley, 
D.  J.  (D  ’67) 


2000_^^ears  of  Christian  art  Newton,  E.  (Mr 


Two  tracts  on  government.  Locke,  J  (O  ’67) 
Two  Viet-Nams  [2d  rev  edl.  Fall,  B.  B.  (i^ 
’67) 

Two  views.  Johnson.  U.  (Mr  ’67) 


Twysden,  Sir  Roger,  bart. 

Jessup,  F.  W.  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  1697-1672. 
(N  ’67) 


Tyler,  Royall 

Tanselle,  G.  T.  Royall  Tyler.  (Ag  ’67) 

Type  and  type-founding 
Typomundus  20.  (Ap  ’67) 

Tzintzuntzan,  Mexico 

Foster.  G.  M.  Tzintzuntzan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Tz'O-hsI,  Empress  dowager  of  China 
Haldane,  C.  Last  great  Empress  of  China. 
(Je  ’67) 


UN  administration  of  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams.  Mangone,  C.  J.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan.  Jacoby.  N.  H.  (U  ’67) 

U.S.  air  force  in  space.  Downs.  E.  W.,  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 

U.S.  mint  and  coinage.  Taxay,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
U.S.  philanthropic  foundations.  Weaver,  W. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Ugarit  and  Minoan  Crete.  Gordon.  C.  H.  (Mr 
’67) 

Ugaritic  language 

Gordon,  C.  H.  Ugarit  and  Minoan  Crete. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Ulterior  motives.  Garnett,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 
Umbanda  (Cultus) 

McGregor,  P.  Jesus  of  the  spirits.  (D  ’67) 
Unamuno  y  Jugo,  Miguel  de 
Marlas.  J.  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  (Ap  ’67) 
Unbelievers  downstairs.  Hutchins,  M.  (S  ’67) 
Uncle  Tom’s  cabin.  Stowe,  H.  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Uncommitted  man.  Pickering,  R.  E.  (O  ’67) 
Under  the  city.  Lavine,  D.  (1967  Annual) 
Under  the  eye  of  the  storm.  Hersey,  J.  (My  *67) 
Under  the  hill.  Beardsley.  A.  (O  ’67) 

Under  the  management  of  Mr  Charles  Dickens. 

Brannan,  R.  L.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Undercover  cat  prowls  again.  Gordon.  M.  (Mr 
’67) 

Underdeveloped  areas 

Arnold,  H.  J.  P.  Aid  for  development.  (My  ’67) 
Balogh.  T.  Economics  of  poverty.  (Ap  ’67) 
Bhagwati,  J.  Economics  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  (D  ’67) 

Birmingham.  W..  ed.  Planning  and  growth 
in  rich  and  poor  countries.  (Ap  ’67) 
Evans,  L.  H.  Decade  of  development:  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues.  (N  ’67) 

Flnkle,  J.  L.,  ed.  Political  development  and 
social  change.  (Ag  ’67) 

Goldman.  M.  I.  Soviet  foreign  aid.  (Ag  ’67) 
Johnson,  H.  G.  Economic  policies  toward 
less  developed  countries.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mellor,  J.  W.  Economics  of  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment.  (Ag  ’67) 

Mlkesell,  R.  F.  Public  international  lending 
for  development.  (Je  ’67) 

Paddock,  W.  Famine — 1975!  (Ag  ’67) 

Pincus.  J.  Trade,  aid  and  development.  (Ag 
’67) 

Rehovoth  conference  on  rural  planning  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  1963.  Rural  planning  in 
developing  countries.  (N  ’67) 


Social  conditions 

Wallersteln,  I.  Social  change.  (Ag  ’67) 
Understanding  evolution.  Ross,  H.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 
Understanding  God.  Herzog.  F.  (Mr  ’67) 
Understanding  physics,  3v.  Asimov,  I.  (Ap  ’67) 
Undertaker.  Hawkes.  J.  (In  his  The  Innocent 
party).  (Ag  ’67) 

Underwater  warriors.  Berry,  E.  (N  ’67) 
Unemployed 

Levitan,  S.  A.,  ed.  Dimensions  of  manpower 
policy:  programs  &  research.  (S  ’67) 

Sheppard,^  H.  L.  Job  hunt.  (N  ’67) 

Shultz,  G.  P.  Strategies  for  the  displaced 
worker.  (Mr  ’67) 

Unemployment 

Gilpatrlck,  E.  G.  Structural  unemployment  and 
aggregate  demand.  (O  ’67) 

btieber,  J.,  ed.  Employment  problems  of 
automation  and  advanced  technology.  (Ag 
’67) 

Unemployment  Insurance  in  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy.  Haber,  W.  (S  ’67) 

Unemployment,  money  wage  rates,  and  infla¬ 
tion.  Perry,  G.  L.  (Je  ’67) 

Unfinished  march.  Drlsko,  C.  F.  (Ag  ’67) 
Unfinished  revolution,  Russia,  1917-1967.  Deut- 
scher,  I.  (S  ’67) 

Unhurried  view  of  copyright.  Kaplan,  B.  (My 

Unicorn  girl.  Glyn,  C.  (Je  ’67) 

Unidentified  flying  oblects.  See  Flying  saucers 
Unification  of  the  world.  Hevesy,  P.  de.  (1967 
Annual) 

United  Kingdom.  Moore,  M.  (My  ’67) 

United  Nations 

Evans,  L.  H.  Decade  of  development:  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues.  (N  ’67) 

Keenleyslde,  H.  L.  International  aid:  a  sum¬ 
mary.  (N  ’67) 

Koh,  B.  C.  United  Nations  administrative 
tribunal.  (Ap  ’67) 

Lall,  A.  Modern  international  negotiation. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Mangone,  G.  J.,  ed.  UN  administration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  programs.  (D  ’67) 

Stoessinger,  J.  G.  United  Nations  and  the 
superpowers.  (My  ’67) 

Tavares  de  SA,  H.  Play  within  the  play.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 


Armed  Forces 

Horn,  C.  von.  Soldiering  for  peace.  (Ag  ’67) 
United  Nations  administrative  tribunal.  Koh. 
B.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 

United  Nations  and  the  superpowers.  Stoes¬ 
singer,  J.  Q.  (My  ’67) 

United  States 

Armed  Forces 

Caraley,  D.  Politics  of  military  unification. 
(Je  ’67) 

Hope.  B.  Five  women  I  love.  (Ap  ’67) 
Kerrigan,  E.  E.  American  badges  and  insig¬ 
nia.  (1967  Annual) 


Biography 

Encyclopedia  of  American  biography,  v  1-34. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Marti,  J.  Marti  on  the  U.S.A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Williams,  W.  C.  In  the  American  grain. 
(S  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Dirksen,  E.  M.  Gallant  men.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
AnnuEd) 

Faber.  H.  American  heroes  of  the  20th 
century  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Marinaccl,  B.  They  came  from  Italy.  (Ag 
’67) 

Meyer,  E.  P.  Champions  of  the  four  free¬ 
doms.  (Ap  ’67) 


Boundaries 

Classen,  H.  G.  Thrust  and  counterthrust.  (N 
’67) 

Church  history 

Brill,  E.  H.  Creative  edge  of  American  Prot¬ 
estantism.  (Mr  ’67) 

Gaustad,  E.  S.  Religious  history  of  America. 
(My  ’67) 

Heimert,  A.  Religion  and  the  American  mind. 
(Mr  ’67) 

McLoughlin,  W.  G.  Isaac  Backus  and  the 
American  pletistic  tradition.  (N  ’67) 

Shrlver.  G.  H..  ed.  American  religious  heret¬ 
ics.  (Mr  ’67) 

Civilization 

.  J-  Short  walk  on  the  campus.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Ashbolt,  A.  American  experience.  (N  ’67) 

Baumol,  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Bender,  M.  Beautiful  people.  (N  ’67) 
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United  States — Civilization — Continued 

Browne,  K.  B.,  ed.  New  voices  in  American 
studies.  (Ag  ’67) 

Churchill,  A.  Remember  when.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Goodman,  P.  Like  a  conquered  province.  (Ag 
’67) 

Guttmann,  A.  Conservative  tradition  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  (D  ’67) 

Harris.  N.  Artist  in  American  society.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Keats,  J.  New  Romans.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kjock,  A.  In  the  nation;  1932-1966.  (Mr  ’67) 

Montagu,  A.  American  way  of  life.  (Ap  ’67) 

Morgan,  T.  B.  Among  the  anti-Americans. 
(Je  ’67) 

Reston.  J.  Sketches  In  the  sand.  (N  ’67) 

Steinbeck,  J.  America  and  Americans.  (Mr 
’67) 

Terkel,  S.  Division  street:  Americei,  (Ap  ’67) 


Commerce 

Bennett,  N.  R.,  ed.  New  England  merchants 
in  Africa.  (Je  ’67) 

Douglas,  P.  O.  America  in  the  market  place. 
(1966.  1967  Annual) 


Constitutional  history 

Baxter.  M.  G.  Daniel  Webster  &  the  Supreme 
court.  (O  ’67) 

Bowen,  C.  D.  Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Bozell,  L.  B.  Warren  revolution.  (Ag  ’67) 

De  Pauw,  L.  G.  Eleventh  pillar.  (Ag  ’67) 

Morgan,  D.  G.  Congress  and  the  Constitution. 
(My  ’67) 

Morris,  R.  B.  American  Revolution  recon¬ 
sidered.  (Ag  ’67) 

Rossiter,  C.  1787:  the  grand  convention.  (Ag 
'67)  (1966  Annual) 

Constitutional  law 

Liston.  R.  A.  Tides  of  justice.  (Ap  ’67) 

Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  Supreme  court.  (O  ’67) 

Poliak,  L.  H.,  ed.  Constitution  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  court,  2v.  (My  ’67) 


Defenses 

Politics  of  military  unification. 

S.  L. 


Caraley,  D. 

(Je  ’67) 

Englebardt, 

’67) 

Snyder,  G.  H.  Stockpiling  strategic  mater¬ 
ials.  (Je  ’67) 


Strategic  defenses.  (Je 


Description  and  travel 

Fisher,  M.  Workshops  in  the  wilderness.  (D 
’67) 

Marti,  J.  Marti  on  the  U.S.A.  (Mr  67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Jackson,  R.  B.  Remarkable  ride  of  the  Aber¬ 
nathy  boys.  (D  ’67) 

Views 

Udall,  S  L.  National  parks  of  America.  (Mr 
’67) 


Diplomatic  and  consular  service 
Heinrichs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
’67) 

Kennan,  G.  P.  Memoirs,  1925-1960.  (D  ’67) 


Economic  conditions 


Baumol,  W.  J.  Performing  arts — the  economic 
dilemma.  (1966.  1967  Annual) 

Bowen,  H.  R.,  ed.  Automation  and  economic 
progress.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brooks,  J.  Great  leap.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Cain,  G.  G.  Married  women  in  the  labor  force. 
(D  ’67) 

Conference  on  research  in  Income  and 
wealth.  Output,  employment,  and  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  United  States  after  1800.  (Je 
’67) 

Duesenberry,  J.  S.,  ed.  Brookings  quarterly 
econometric  model  of  the  United  States. 
(Je  ’67) 

Galbraith.  J.  K.  New  Industrial  state.  (S  ’67) 

Gilpatrick.  E.  G.  Structural  unemployment  and 
aggregate  demand.  (O  ’67) 

Gladwin,  T.  Poverty  U.S.A.  (N  ’67) 


Hellbroner,  R.  L.  Limits  of  American  cap¬ 
italism.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Soule.  G.  Planning  U.S.A.  (D  ’67) 

Wo^in.sk^,  E.  S.  Profile  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Juvenile  literature 

Gay,  K.  Money  isn’t  everything.  (D  ’67) 


SOth  century 

Silberman.  C.  E.  Myths  of  automation.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1919-19SS 

Paradis,  A.  A.  Hungry  years.  (S  ’67) 

19i5- 

Leontief,  W.  Input-output  economics.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Economic  policy 

Almon,  C.  American  economy  to  1975.  (Ag 
’67) 

Anti-poverty  programs.  (N  ’67) 

Heller,  W.  W.  New  dimensions  of  political 
economy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Moley,  R.  First  New.  Deal.  (Mr  ’67) 

Nelson,  R.  R.  Technology,  economic  growth, 
and  public  policy.  (N  ’67) 

Roosa,  R.  V.  Dollar  and  world  liquidity.  (N 
’67) 

Soule,  G.  Planning  U.S.A.  (D  ’67) 

Executive  departments 

Polenberg,  R.  Reorganizing  Roosevelt’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  (My  ’67) 

Exploring  expeditions 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Mont¬ 
gomery  Pike,  2v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

See  also 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 

Foreign  opinion 

Ashbolt,  A,  American  experience.  (N  ’67) 
Morgan,  T.  B.  Among  the  anti- Americans. 
(Je  ’67) 

Foreign  relations 

Bemis,  S.  F.,  ed.  American  secretaries  of 
state  and  their  diplomacy.  vl5.  (Mr  67) 
Brogan,  D.  W.  Worlds  in  conflict.  (O  ’67) 
Capps,  F.  H.  From  isolationism  to  involve¬ 
ment.  (D  ’67) 

Cohen.  W.  I.  American  revisionists.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Divine,  R.  A.  Second  chance.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Draper,  T.  Abuse  of  power.  (N  ’67) 
Fehrenbach,  T.  R.  F.D.R.'s  undeclared  war, 
1939  to  1941.  (Je  ’67) 

Fulbrlght,  J.  W.  Arrogance  of  power.  (Ap 
’67) 

Glad,  B.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the 
illusions  of  innocence.  (S  ’67) 

Goetzmann,  W.  H.  When  the  eagle  screamed. 
(O  ’67) 

Grenville,  J.  A.  S.  Politics,  strategy  and 
American  diplomacy.  (Ap  ’67) 

Heinrichs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
’67) 

Herrick,  W.  R.  American  naval  revolution. 
(My  ’67) 

HUsman,  R.  To  move  a  nation.  (S  ’67) 
Jonas,  M.  Isolationism  in  America,  1935- 
1941.  (Je  ’67) 

Kaplan,  J.  J.  Challenge  of  foreign  aid.  (Ag 
’67) 

Kennan,  O.  F.  Memoirs.  1925-1950.  (D  ’67) 
Kintner,  W.  R.  Peace  and  the  strategy  con¬ 
flict.  (N  ’67) 

Lewis,  F.  One  of  our  H-bombs  Is  nalssing. 
(My  ’67) 

Loewenheim,  F.  L.,  ed.  Historian  and  the 
diplomat.  (My  ’67) 

War  diary  of  Breckinridge  Long. 

(Mr  ’67) 

McCarthy.  E.  J.  Limits  of  power.  (D  ’67) 
Masters,  R.  D.  Nation  is  burdened.  (Ag  ’67) 
Montgomery  J.  ^  Foreign  aid  in  Interna¬ 
tional  politics.  (O  ’67) 

Oeste,  G.  I.  John  Randolph  Clay.  (Ag  ’67) 

Diplomacy  of  a  new  age.  (Ag 
67) 

Pratt.  J.^W.  Challenge  and  rejection.  (D  ’67) 
Reston,  J.  Artillery  of  the  press.  (My  ’67) 

, American  strategy.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Steel,  R.  Pax  Americana.  (S  ’67) 

Warburg,  J.  P  United  States  in  the  post¬ 
war  world.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Weintal,  B.  Facing  the  brink.  (My  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Heller,  D.  Paths  of  diplomacy.  (Ag  ’67) 
19i5- 

Skplnlkpft,  E.  B.  Science,  technology,  and 
American  foreign  policy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Africa 

Attwood,  W.  Reds  and  the  blacks.  (My  ’67) 


1865-1898 

Shannon,  F.  A.  Centennial  years.  (D  ’67) 


Algiers 

Barnby,  H.  G.  Prisoners  of  Algiers.  (Ap  ’67) 
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Asia 

Hphenberg,  J.  Between  two  worlds.  (Ag 
d7) 

Relschauer,  E.  O.^  Beyond  Vietnam:  the 
United  States  and  Asia.  (B  ’67) 

Canada 

Cl^sen,  H.  G.  Thrust  and  counterthrust  (N 
67) 

Merchant,  L.  T,  ed.  Neighbors  taken  for 
granted.  (Mr  ’67) 

Caribbean  area 

Ve(Ains^)D.  United  States  and  the  Caribbean. 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 

United  States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  foreign  relations.  China,  Vietnam,  and 
the  United  States.  (1967  Annual) 

Dominican  Republic 

B.  Overtaken  by  events.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Europe 

Beugel’  E.  H.  van  der.  From  Marshall  aid  to 
Atlantic  partnership.  (Ap  ’67) 

Cleveland,  H.  vau  B.  Atlantic  Idea  and  Its 
European  rivals.  (My  '67) 

Prance 

DeCpnde,  A.  Quasi- war,  (Mr  ’67) 

K-aplan,  L.  S.  Jefferson  and  France.  (1967 
Annual) 

Oermanv 

Compton’  J.  V.  Swastika  and  the  eagle. 
(S  67) 

Great  Britain 

G^elber,  U  Alliance  of  necessity.  (My  ’67) 
Merk,  F  Oregon  Question.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

nuflj.  J 

Greece,  Modern 

Couloumbls,  T.  A.  Greek  political  reaction  to 
American  and  NATO  influences.  (Ap  ’67) 

Japan 

United  States  and  Japan. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Barr,  P.  Coming  of  the  barbarians.  (D  ’67) 
F/Sthus,  R.  A.  'I’heodore  Roosevelt  and  Japan. 
(Je  67) 

Farago,  Li.  Broken  seal.  (My  ’67) 

U®|5flchs,  W.  H.  American  ambassador.  (Ap 
d7) 

Packard,  G.  R.  Protest  in  Tokyo.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Latin  America 

Burr,  R.  N.  Our  troubled  hemisphere.  (D  ’67) 
Connell- Smith,  G.  Inter- American  system. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Merk,  _P.  Monroe  doctrine  and  American  ex¬ 
pansionism,  1843-1849.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

BeMy,  W.  Strategy  for  the  Americas. 
See  also 

Alliance  for  progress 

Mexico 

Hundley,  N.  Dividing  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
Nicaragua 

Macaulay,  N.  Sandlno  affair.  (My  ’67) 

Russia 

Feis,  H.  Contest  over  Japan.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Filene,  P.  G.  Americans  and  the  Soviet  ex¬ 
periment,  1917-1933.  (O  ’67) 

Morris,  B.  S.  International  communism  and 
American  policy.  (O  ’67) 

Stoesslnger,  J.  G.  United  Nations  and  the 
superpowers.  (My  ’67) 

Vietnam 

Bromley,  ^  D.  D.  Washington  and  Vietnam. 

^  (Mr  ’67) 

Gurtov,  M.,  First  Vietnam  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 
Bahln,  G.  M.  United  States  In  Vietnam.  (My 
67) 

Vietnam:  between  two  truces. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Menashe,L.,  ed.  Teach-Ins:  U.S.A  (O  ’67) 
Oglesby,  C.  Containment  and  change.  (O  ’67) 
Schleslnger,  A.  M.  Bitter  heritage.  (Ap  ’67) 
Schurmann,  F.  Politics  of  escalation  In  Viet¬ 
nam.  (Ap  ’67) 

United  States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  foreign  relations.  China,  Vietnam,  and 
the  United  States.  (1967  Annual) 

Vietnam:  the  logic  of  withdrawal. 

(Ag  ’67) 


Yugoslavia 

Campbell,  J,  C.  Tito’s  separate  road.  (O  ’67) 
Foreign  relations  administration 
®%^1^  policy;  (If  J?7^)  States  for- 

Hlstorlc  houses,  etc. 

^(Mr™67)  of  America. 

Juvenile  literature 

Becapturlng  America’s  past. 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Historical  geography 
Maps 

Amerli^n  heritage.  American  heritage  plc- 
forlal  atlas  of  United  States  history.  (Ap 

History 

O'  flsable  past 

Frai^lin^j^B.67Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Sinclair,  ^  Concise  history  of  the  United 
States  (D  ’67) 

W^arbwg,  J.  P.  United  States  In  the  postwar 
world.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Dictionaries 

Johnson,  ’T.  H.  Oxford  companion  to  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Becapturlng  America’s  past 
(Ja  68)  (1967  Annual) 

Dirksen,  E.  M.  Gallant  men.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Heaps,  W.  A  Riots,  U.S.A.  1766-1966.  (My 

ot) 

Philosophy 

Loewenheta,  F.  L  ed.  Historian  and  the 
diplomat.  (My  ’67) 

Sources 

B9???tin,  p.  J.,  ed.  American  primer.  (Ag 
„  67)  (1966  Annual) 

Grlflln,  B.  S.,  ed.  Offbeat  history.  (O  ’67) 

Study  and  teaching 

Bllllngton,  R.  A  Historian’s  contribution  to 
.^glo-Amerlcan  misunderstanding.  (Mr 
67) 

Colonial  period 

BURngtpn,  R,  A.,  ed.  Reinterpretation  of  early 
American  history.  (O  ’67) 

Gay,  P.  Loss  of  mastery.  (Ag  ’67) 

Gipson,  L.  H.  British  empire  before  the 
American  revolution,  vl3.  (D  ’67) 

^mSd^^’(Mf ’67?^^^^^*^*^  American 

Langdo’n,  G.  D.  Pilgrim  colony.  (S  ’67) 

Colonial  period — Juvenile  literature 
Aderman,  C.  L.  Story  of  the  thirteen  colon¬ 
ies.  (Ap  ’67) 

French  and  Indian  War,  1755-1763 — 
Juvenile  literature 
Smith,  F.  S.  Old  Put  (Ag  ’67) 

Revolution 

Bailyn,  B.  Ideological  origins  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  (Ag  ’67) 

Moore,  F.,  comp.  Dlaiy  of  the  American 
Revolution,  1776-1781.  (Ag  ’67) 

Morris,  R.  B.  .^erican  Revolution  recon¬ 
sidered.  (Ag  ’67) 

Sosin,  J.  M.  Revolutionary  frontier,  1763-1783. 
(O  67) 

Revolution — Campaigns  and  battles 
Mitchell’  J.  B.  Discipline  and  bayonets.  (Je 
67) 

Revolution — Causes 

Wlckware,  F.  B.  British  subministers  and 
colonial  America.  1763-1783.  (Ag  '67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Revolution — Dictionaries 
Boatner,  M.  M.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Revolution — Juvenile  literature 
Adeiman.  C.  L.  Retreat  to  victory.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Clarke,  C.  American  Revolution,  1776-83.  (O 
67) 

Smith,  F.  S.  Old  Put.  (Ag  ’67) 

Todd,  A  L.  Richard  Montgomery,  (N  ’67) 
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United  States — History — Continued 

Revolution — Naval  operations — Juvenile 
literature 

Bailey,  R.  E.  Fighting  sailor.  (Ap  ’67) 
Revolution — Sources 

Gadsden,  C.  Writhigs  of  Christopher  Gadsden, 
174G-1805.  (U  ’67)  ^  ^  ^ 

Hamilton,  A  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
vlO-11.  (N  ’67) 

1783-1865 

Van  Deusen,  G.  G.  William  Henry  Seward. 
(1967  Annual) 

1783-1865 — Sources 
Adams,  J.  Spur  of  fame.  (Je  ’67) 

ISth  century 

Hawgood,  J.  A.  America’s  western  frontiers. 
(Ag  ’67) 

War  of  181Z — Juvenile  literature 
Porter,  D.  Bound  for  battle.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

1815-1861 

Palkner,  L.  President  who  wouldn’t  retire. 

(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual)  ♦  „  i 

Grant,  U.  S.  Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  v  1. 

MoHsom*  S.  B.  “Old  Bruin”:  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  1794-1858.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

War  with  lilexicot  18^5-18^8 — Juvenile 
literature 

Reeder,  R.  Story  of  the  Mexican  War.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Civil  War 

Basler,  R.  P.  Short  history  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  (D  ’67)  «  4.1.  /-ii  n 

Hawley.  J.  A.  Turning  points  of  the  Civil 
War.  (S  ’67) 

Civil  IV’or — Bioyraphy 
Davis,  J.  Mount  up.  (O  ’67) 

Civil  War — Campaigns  and  battles 
Hicken,  V.  lUinois  in  the  Civil  War.  (Ag 
■67) 

Civil  War — Campaigns  and  battles — 
Juvenile  literature 

Palmer,  B.  Chancellorsville.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual)  ^  ^ 

Civil  War — Causes 

Freehling,  W.  W.  Prelude  to  Civil  War:  .the 
nullification  controversy  in  South  Carolina, 
1816-1836.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Civil  War — Medical  and  sanitary  affairs 
Steiner,  P.  B.  Physician-generals  in  the 
Civil  War.  (i^  ’67) 

Civil  War — Personal  narratives 
Patterson,  E.  D.  Yankee  rebel.  (Ag  ’67) 
Swint,  H.  D.  ed.  Dear  ones  at  home.  (Ag 
■67)  (1966  Amiual) 

Civil  War — Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 
Horan,  J.  D.  Timothy  O’Sullivan:  America’s 
forgotten  photographer.  (Mr  ’67) 

Civil  War — Prisoners  and  prisons 
Patterson,  E.  D.  Yankee  rebel.  (Ag  ’67) 

Civil  War — Songs  and  musio 
Bernard,  K.  A.  Lincoln  and  the  music  of  the 
CivU  War.  (S  ’67) 

Civil  Wai — Sources 

Brooks.  N.  Mr  Lincoln’s  Washington.  (D  ’67) 
Richmond,  Virginia.  City  councU.  Richmond 
at  war.  (Ag  ’67) 

1865-1898 

Riddleberger,  P.  W.  George  Washington 
Juhan,  radical  Republican.  (O  ’67) 
Shannon,  F.  A.  Centennial  years.  (D  67) 
Van  Deusen,  G.  G.  William  Henry  Seward. 

(1967  Annual)  „  ^  -nni 

Wilson,  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilson,  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v2. 
(D  ’67) 

1865-1898 — Juvenile  literature 
Drisko,  C.  F.  Unfinished  march.  (Ag  ’67) 
1898- 

LUienthal,  D.  E.  Journals  of  David  E.  LUi- 
enthal,  v3.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Wilson,  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v  1. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Wilson.  W.  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  v2. 
(D  ’67) 

War  of  1898 

Brown,  C.  H.  Correspondents’  wax.  (S  ’67) 
War  of  1898 — Juvenile  literature 
Reeder,  R.  Story  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  (D  ’67) 

1898-1919 — Juvenile  literature 
Drisko,  C.  F.  Unfinished  march.  (Ag  ’67) 

20th  century 

Britt,  A.  Tum  of  the  century.  (Ag  ’67) 
Daniels,  J.  Time  between  the  wars.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Spivak,  J.  L.  Man  in  his  time.  (N  ’67) 
1919-1933 

Glad,  B.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the 
illusions  of  Innocence.  (S  ’67) 

Stevenson,  B.  Babbitts  and  bohemians.  (N 
’67) 

1933-1945 

Josephson,  M.  Infidel  in  the  temple.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Zlnn,  H..  ed.  Hew  Deal  thought.  (S  ’67) 
1945-1953 

Lee,  R.  A.  Truman  and  Taft-Hartley.  (Ag 
’67) 

History,  IVIilitary 

Merrill,  J.  M.  Spurs  to  glory.  (My  ’67) 
Millis,  W.,  ed.  American  inilitary  thought. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Weigley,  R.  F.  History  of  the  United  States 
army.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Lee,  I.  H.  Negro  medal  of  honor  men.  (My 
’67) 

History,  Naval 

Herrick,  W.  R.  American  naval  revoluUon. 
(My  '67) 

Whitehouse,  A.  Fighting  ships.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Immigration  and  emigration 
Isaacs,  H.  R.  American  Jews  in  Israel.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Taylor,  P.  A.  M.  Expectations  westward. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Heaps.  W.  A.  Story  of  Ellis  Island.  (N  ’67) 
Industries 

Greenfield,  H.  I.  Manpower  and  the  growth 
of  producer  services.  (G  ’67) 

History 

Fisher,  M.  Workshops  in  the  wilderness.  (D 
’67) 

Intellectual  life 

Cowley,  M.  Think  back  on  us.  (My  ’67) 
Howe,  1.  Steady  work.  (Ag  ’6'7)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Josephson.  M.  Infidel  in  the  temple.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Miller,  P.  Nature’s  nation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sai^y^a,  G.  George  Santayana’s  America. 
(O  ’67) 

Weyl,  N.  Creative  elite  in  America.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ziff,  L.  America  1890s.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Maps 

American  heritage.  American  heritage  pic¬ 
torial  atlas  of  United  States  history.  (Ap 

Military  policy 

Brodle,  B.  Escalation  and  the  nucleatr  option. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Davis,  V.  Postwar  defense  policy  and  the 
U.S.  navy,  1943-1946.  (Mr  ’67) 

Millis,  W.,  ed.  American  military  thought. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Schwarz,  U.  American  strategy.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Steel.  R.  Pax  Americana.  (S  ’67) 

Taylor,  M.  D.  Responsibility  and  response. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Neutrality 

Jonas,  M.  Isolationism  in  America,  1936-1941. 
(Je  ’67) 

Officials  and  employees 
Corson,  J.  J.  Men  near  the  top.  (Je  ’67) 
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Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Steinbeck,  J.  America  and  Americans.  (Mr 
’67) 

Politics  and  government 
Barton,  W.  V.  Interstate  compacts  In  the 
political  process.  (Ja  ’68).  .-(1967  Annual) 
Bazelon,  D.  T.  Bower  in  America:  the  politics 
of  the  new  class.  (My  ’67) 

Deakin,  J.  Lobbyists.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Evans,  R.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  the  exercise 
of  power.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Jacob,  H.,  ed.  Politics  in  the  American  states. 
(Je  ’67) 

Lca  R.  A.  Truman  and  Taft-Hartley.  (Ag 
u7) 

Lindsay,  J.  V.  Journey  into  politics.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Miller.  W.  J.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (N  ’67) 
Nichols,  R.  P.  Invention  of  the  American 
political  parties.  (S  '67) 

Reston,  J.  Sketches  in  the  sand.  (N  ’67) 
Riddleberger,  P.  W.  George  Washington 
Julian,  radical  Republican  (O  ’67) 

Rose,  A.  M.  Power  structure.  (S  ’67) 
Salinger,  P.  With  Kennedy.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Schlesinger.  J.  A.  Ambition  and  politics.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Tocqueville,  A.  de.  Democreusy  in  America. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Handbooks,  manuals,  etc. 

RlbicofC,  A.  Politics;  the  American  way. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (D 
’67) 

Robinson,  L.  Hopefuls.  (My  ’67) 


Colonial  period 

Pole,  J.  R.  Political  representation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  origins  of  the  American  re¬ 
public.  (My  ’67) 


Revolution 

Howe,  J.  R.  Changing  political  thought  of 
John  Adams.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

1783-1809 

DeConde,  A.  Quasi-war.  (Mr  ’67) 

Howe,  J.  R.  Changing  political  thought  of 
John  Adams.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 


Young, 

1828. 


178S-1865 
J.  S.  Washington 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 


community,  1800- 


1815-1861 

Silbey,  J.  H.  Shrme  of  party.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Wilburn,  J.  A,  Biddle’s  bank.  (S  ’67) 
1865-1898 

Shannon,  F.  A.  Centennial  years.  (D  ’67) 

Wiebe,  R.  H.  Search  for  order,  1877-1920. 

(Ag  ’67) 

1898-1919 

Wiebe,  R.  H.  Search  for  order,  1877-1920. 

(Ag  ’67) 

20  th  century 

Davis,  K.  S.  Politics  of  honor:  a  biography 
of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Graham,  O.  L.  Encore  for  reform.  (N  ’67) 
Krock,  A.  In  the  nation:  1932-1966.  (Mr  ’67) 
Muller,  H.  J.  Adlai  Stevenson.  (D  ’67) 

Rogin,  M.  P.  Intellectuals  and  McCarthy:  the 
radical  specter.  (N  ’67) 

Snyder,  G.  H.  Stockpiling  strategic  materials. 
(Je  ’67) 

1919-19SS 

McCoy,  D.  R.  Calvin  Coolldge.  (Je  ’67) 


1933-1935 


Simon,  R.  J.,  ed.  As  we  saw  the  thirties. 
(S  ’67) 

19SS-19i5 

Baker,  L.  Back  to  back.  (N  ’67) 

Bendlner,  R.  Just  around  the  corner.  (Je  ’67) 
Kirkendall,  R.  S.  Social  scientists  and  farm 
politics  in  the  age  of  Roosevelt.  (Je  ’67) 
Moley,  R.  First  New  Deal.  (Mi*  ’67) 
Polenberg,  R.  Reorganizing  Roosevelt’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  (My  ’67) 

Tugwell,  R.  G.  FDR:  architect  of  an  era.  (Je 
’67) 


19i5- 

Domhoff,  Q.  W.  Who  rules  America?  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annuaj) 


Qellhom,  W.  When  Americans  complain.  (Mr 
’67) 


Howe,  I.  Steady  work.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Phillips,  C.  Truman  presidency.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

19i5-196S 

Anderson,  J.  Washington  expose.  (Je  ’67) 
Mayhew,  D.  R.  Party  loyalty  among  con¬ 
gressmen.  (My  *67) 


1953-1961 

Madison,  F.  View  from  the  floor,  the  journal 
of  a  U.S.  Senate  page  boy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

1961- 

Baker,  L.  Johnson  eclipse.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Donald,  A.  D.,  ed.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
New  Frontier.  (S  ’67) 

Hilsman,  R.  To  move  a  nation.  (S  ’67) 


Anderson,  J.  Washington  expos4.  (Je  ’67) 
Schlesinger,  A.  M.  Bitter  heritage.  (Ap  ’67) 
Sherrill,  R.  Accidental  president.  (Ag  ’67) 

Race  relations 

Brink,  W.  Black  and  white.  (O  ’67) 
Carmichael,  S.  Black  power.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Conrad,  E.  Invention  of  the  Negro.  (Ap  ’67) 
Ebony.  White  problem  in  America.  (Ap  ’67) 
Hernton,  C.  C.  White  papers  for  white 
Americans.  (Mr  ’67) 

King,  M.  L.  Where  do  we  go  from  here: 

chaos  or  community?  (S  ’67) 

Meier,  A.  From  plantation  to  ghetto.  (Ag 
’67) 

Osofsky,  G.  Burden  of  race.  (D  ’67) 
Powledge,  F.  Black  power,  white  resistance. 
(S  ’67) 

Wright,  N.  Black  power  and  urban  unrest. 
(N  ’67) 

Bibliography 

Miller,  E.W.,  comp.  Negro  in  America:  a 
bibliography.  (Ap  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  Canada 
Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  China  (People’s 
Republic  of  China) 

Fairbank,  J.  K.  China:  the  people’s  middle 
kingdom  and  the  U.S. A.  (N  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  Latin  America 

Hyman,  H.  M.,  ed.  New  frontiers  of  the 
American  reconstruction.  (N  ’67) 

Oglesby,  C.  Containment  and  change.  (O  ’67) 
Rog'ers,  W.  D.  Twilight  struggle.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Relations  (general)  with  Russia 
Kim,  T.  H.,  ed.  Patterns  of  competitive  co¬ 
existence:  USA  vs  USSR.  (O  ’67) 

Relations  (general)  with  the 
Philippine  Islands 

American  assembly.  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  (Mj  ’67) 


Religion 

Cross,  R.  D.,,  ed.  Church  and  the  city,  1865- 
„1910.  (Ja ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Fuchs,  L.  H.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholicism.  (My  ’67) 

Gardner,  E.  C.  Church  as  a  prophetic  com¬ 
munity.  (D  ’67) 

Miller,  P.  Nature’s  nation.  (Ag  ’67) 
Washington,  J.  R.  Politics  of  God.  (Ag  ’67) 

Social  conditions 

Bauer,  R.  A.,  ed.  Social  Indicators.  (Ap  ’67) 
Bracey,  H.  E.  In  retirement.  (Ag  ’67) 
Brooks,  J.  Great  leap.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 

nual) 

Butz,  O.,  ed.  To  make  a  difference.  (Je  ’67) 
Ginzberg,  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  wom¬ 
en.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Gladwin,  T.  Poverty  U.S. A.  (N  ’67) 
Goodman,  P.  Like  a  conquered  province. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Gustavson,  C.  G.  Institutional  drive.  (S  ’67) 
Hoffer,  E.  Temper  of  our  time.  (My  ’67) 
Howe,  I.,  ed.  Radical  imagination.  (O  ’67) 
Johnson,  L.  B.  This  America.  (Mr  ’67) 
Josephson,  M.  infidel  in  the  temple.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Lester,  R.  A.  Manpower  planning  in  a  free 
society,  (Mr  ’67) 

O’Neill,  W.  L.j  ed.  Echoes  of  revolt:  The 
Masses,  1911-1917.  (Mr  ’67) 
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United  States — Social  conditions — Continued 
Polsky.  N.  Hustlers,  beats,  and  others.  (D 
*67) 

Rienow,  R.  Moment  in  the  sun.  (Ag  ’67) 
Samora,  J..  ed.  La  raza:  forgotten  Ameri¬ 
cans.  (Ag  ’67) 

Stevenson,  B.  Babbitts  and  bohemians.  (N 
*67) 

Tocaueville,  A.  de.  Democracy  in  America. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Wertham,  P.  Sign  for  Cain.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

1865-1898 

Wiebe.  R.  H.  Search  for  order,  1877-1920. 
(Ag  ’67) 

1898-1919 

Wiebe,  R.  H.  Search  for  order,  1877-1920. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Laver,  J.  Manners  and  morals  in  the  age 
of  optimism,  1848-1914.  (My  ’67) 

Ney,  J.  Palm  Beach:  the  place,  the  people, 
its  pleasures  and  palaces.  (O  ’67) 

Steinbeck,  J.  America  and  Americans-  (Mr 
’67) 

Van  Zandt,  R.  CatskUl  Mountain  house.  (My 
’67) 

Ziff,  L.  American  1890s.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  An¬ 
nual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Brown,  P.  When  grandpa  wore  knickers. 
(Ap  ’67)  ^  , 

Colonial  period 

Rutman,  D.  B.  Husbandmen  of  Plymouth. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Social  policy 

Altmeyer,  A.  J.  Pormative  years  of  social 
security.  (Mr  ’67) 

Goodman.  L.  H.,  ed.  Economic  progress  and 
social  welfare.  (Ap  67) 

Johnson,  L.  B.  This  America.  (Mr  ’67) 
Steiner,  G.  Y.  Social  insecurity.  (Ag  ’67) 
Tugwell,  R.  G.  PDR:  architect  of  an  era.  (Je 
’67) 

Zinn,  H..  ed.  New  Deal  thought.  (S  ’67) 

Statistics 

Woytinsky,  E.  S.  Profile  of  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy.  (Ag  ’67) 

Territorial  expansion 

Goetzmann,  W.  H.  When  the  eagle  screamed. 
(O  ’67) 

Hawgood,  J.  A.  America’s  western  fron¬ 
tiers.  (Ag  ’67) 

Merk,  P.  Monroe  doctrine  and  American  ex¬ 
pansion,  1843-1849.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annui) 

Sosln,  J.  M.  Revolutionary  frontier,  1763-1783. 
(O  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Paber,  H.  Prom  sea  to  sea:  the  growth  of 
the  United  States.  (Ag  ’67) 


Territories  and  possessions 
Juvenile  literature ' 

Paber,  H.  Prom  sea  to  sea:  the  growth  of 
the  United  States.  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States.  Air  Force 
Downs,  E.  W.,  ed.  U.S.  air  force  in  space. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Rutkowski,  E.  H.  Politics  of  military  aviation 
procurement,  1926-1934.  (1967  Annual) 
United  States  and  Japan.  American  Assembly. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

United  States  and  the  Caribbean.  Perkins,  D. 
(D  ’67) 

United  States  and  the  Philippines.  American 
assembly.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States.  Army 


History 

Weigley,  R.  P.  History  of  the  United  States 
army.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Military  life 

Duncan,  D.  New  legions.  (Ag  ’67) 

Johnson.  V.  W.  Lady  in  arms.  (N  ’67) 


Negro  troops 

Leckle,  W.  H.  Buffalo  soldiers.  (S  ’67) 
united  States.  Army.  A.E.F.,  1917-1920 

Juvenile  literature 

Army  times.  Daring  regiments.  (S  ’67) 
United  States.  Army.  Cavalry 

History 

Merrill,  J.  M.  Spurs  to  glory.  (My  ’67) 
Wormser,  R.  Tellowlegs.  (Mr  ’67) 


United  States.  Army.  1st  Advanced  Infantry 
Training  Brigade 
Sack.  J.  M.  (My  '67) 

United  States.  Army.  9th  Cavalry 
Leckle,  W.  H.  Buffalo  soldiers.  (S  ’67) 
United  States,  Army.  10th  Cavalry 
Leckle.  W.  H.  Buffalo  soldiers.  (S  ’67) 
United  States.  Army.  101st  Division 
Burgett,  D.  R.  Currahee!  (Ag  ’67) 

United  States.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Orlans.  H.  Contracting  for  atoms.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

United  States.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
History 

Judd,  N.  M.  Bureau  of  American  ethnology. 
(1967  Annual) 

United  States.  Civil  Air  Patrol 


Juvenile  literature 

Gllnes,  C.  V.  Mlnutemen  of  the  air.  (My  ’67) 
United  States.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Salmond,  J.  A.  Civilian  conservation  corps, 
1933-1942:  a  New  Deal  case  study.  (D  ’67) 
United  States.  Congress 
Donham,  P.  Congress  needs  help.  (N  ’67) 
Morgan,  D.  G.  Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
(My  ’67) 

United  States.  Congress.  House 
Cummings,  M.  C.  Congressmen  and  the  elec¬ 
torate.  (O  ’67) 

Penno,  R.  P.  Power  of  the  purse.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Pressman,  J.  L.  House  vs.  Senate.  (Je  ’67) 
United  States.  Congress.  Senate 
Penno,  R.  P.  Power  of  the  purse.  (1966,  1967 
Annual) 

Madison,  P.  View  from  the  floor,  the  journal 
of  a  U.S.  Senate  page  boy.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Pressman,  J.  L.  House  vs.  Senate.  (Je  ’67) 
United  States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

Auerbach,  J.  S.  Labor  and  liberty.  (My  ’67) 
United  States.  Constitution 
Poliak,  L.  H..  ed.  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  court.  2v.  (My  ’67) 

Rossiter,  C.  1787:  the  grand  convention.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States.  Constitution.  Amendments 
Landynski,  J.  W.  Search  and  seizure  and 
the  Supreme  court.  (My  ’67) 

United  States.  Constitutional  Convention,  1787 
Bowen,  C.  D.  Miracle  at  Philadelphia.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States.  Declaration  of  Independence 


Juvenile  literature 

Phelan,  M.  K.  Pour  days  in  Philadelphia, 
1776.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

United  States.  Department  of  Defense 
Borklund,  C.  W.  Men  of  the  Pentagon.  (Mr 
67) 


Mollenhoff,  C.  R.  Pentagon.  (My  ’67) 

United  States.  Department  of  State 
Long,  B.  War  diary  of  Breckenridge  Long. 


Simpson,  S.  Anatomy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  (Je  ’67) 

United  States  in  Puerto  Rico,  1898-1900.  Ber- 
busse,  E.  J.  (S  ’67) 


United  States  in  the  postwar  world.  Warburg, 
J.  P.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

United  States  in  Vietnam.  Kahin,  G.  M.  (My 
’67) 


United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Surface.  W.  Inside  Internal  revenue.  (Ap  ’67) 
United  States.  Marine  Corps 


History 

Macaulay,  N.  Sandino  affair.  (My  ’67) 


Military  life 

Marks,  R,  E.  Letters  of  Pfc. 
Marks.  USMC.  (S  ’67) 


Richard  E. 


United  States.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
Ambrose,  S.  B.  Duty,  honor,  country.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 


United  States  military  assistance.  Hovev. 
H.  A.  (My  ’67)  .nuvcy. 


United  States.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Pallaci,  O.  If  the  sun  dies.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

United  States.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Petro,  S.  Kingsport  strike.  (O  ’67) 
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United  States.  Navy 

Davis,  V.  Postwar  defense  policy  and  the 
U.S.  navy,  1943-1946.  (Mr  ’67) 

Smith,  S.  E.,  ed.  United  States  Navy  In 
World  War  11.  (Mr  ’67) 


History 

Clark,  J.  J.  Sea  power  and  its  meaning.  (Mr 
’67) 

Jennings,  J.  Tattered  ensign.  (O  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Blasslngame,  W.  Navy’s  fliers  in  World  War 
IL  (S  ’67) 

United  States  Navy  in  World  War  n.  Smith, 
S.  E..  ed.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States.  Navy.  Underwater  Demolition 
m  s 

Juvenile  literature 

Berry,  E.  Underwater  warriors.  (N  ’67) 

United  States.  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
Dulles,  A.  Secret  surrender.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

United  States  patent  previews,  1966-1970.  Bow- 
ker  associates.  Incorporated.  Washington, 
D.C.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States.  Peace  Corps 
Hoopes,  R.  Complete  Peace  corps  guide  [rev 
edl.  (Je  ’67) 

Levitt,  L.  African  season.  (My  ’67) 

Stein,  M.  I.  Volunteers  for  peace.  (My  ’67) 


Juvenlie  literature 
Lent  H.  B.  Peace  Corps.  (Mr  ’67) 

United  States.  Supreme  Court 
Abraham,  H.  J.  Freedom  and  the  court.  (D 
’67) 

Baker.  L.  Back  to  back.  (N  ’67) 

Baxter,  M.  Q.  Daniel  Webster  &  the  Supreme 
court.  (O  ’67) 

Bozell,  L.  B.  Warren  revolution.  (Ag  ’67) 
Huston,  L.  A.  Pathway  to  judgment.  (My 
’67) 

Landynski,  J.  W.  Search  and  seizure  and 
the  Supreme  court.  (My  ’67) 

Liston,  R.  A.  Tides  of  justice.  (Ap  ’67) 
Magrath,  C.  P.  Tazoo.  (My  ’67) 

Mendelson,  W.,  ed.  Supreme  court.  (O  ’67) 
Poliak,  L.  H.,  ed.  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  court.  2v.  (My  ’67) 

Weaver,  J.  D.  Warren:  the  man,  the  court, 
the  era.  (N  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 


Lewis,  A.  Supreme  court  and  how  it  works. 
(My  ’67) 

Unity  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Groom,  B.  (N 
’67) 

Universal  chronicle  of  Ranulf  Hlgden.  Taylor, 
J.  (Ap  ’67) 

Universal  encyclopedia  of  machines  or  how 
things  work.  Eng  title  of:  The  way  things 
work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Universal  higher  education.  McGrath,  E.  J.,  ed. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Universe 

Alfvdn,  H.  Worlds-antlworlds.  (My  ’67) 
Dobzhansky,  T.  Biology  of  ultimate  concern. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Jastrow.  R.  Red  giants  and  white  dwarfs. 
(N  ’67) 

Moore,  P.  New  look  of  the  universe.  (My 
’67) 

Munitz.  M.  K.  Mystery  of  existence.  (Mr  ’67) 
Roddam,  J.  Changing  mind.  (Ag  ’67) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P.  Vision  of  the  past. 
(Je  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Asimov.  I.  To  the  ends  of  the  universe. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Proman,  R  BUlions  of  years  of  you.  (S  67) 
Universe.  Asimov,  I.  (Je  ’67) 

Universities  and  colleges.  See  Colleges  and 
universities 

Universities:  British,  Indian,  African.  Ashby, 
E.  (Ap  ’67) 

University  in  the  American  future.  Stroup, 
T.  B.,  ed.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  Eschenbacher.  H. 

P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

University  presses.  See  Publishers  and  pub¬ 
lishing 

Unknown  Edwin  Markham:  his  mystery  and  its 
significance.  Piller,  L.  (Je  ’67) 

Unknown  God?  Kilng,  H.,  ed.  (N  ’67) 
Unpromising  heroes.  Regan,  R.  (Ap  ’67) 
Unpublished  correspondence  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Stael- 
Holsteln,  A.  L.  G.  N.  de.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 


Unauiet  mind.  Sargant,  W.  (D  ’67) 

Unwritten  song,  v  1.  Trask,  W.  R.,  ed.  (Ap 

Up  a  road  slowly.  Hunt.  I.  (Mr  67) 

Up  the  garden  path.  Thelwell,  N.  (N  ’67) 
Up  the  ivy.  Academicus  Mentor.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Updike,  John 

Galloway,  D.  D.  Absurd  hero  in  American 
fiction.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Upland  pasture.  Holmes,  T.  (Ap  ’67) 

Upper  classes 

Bender,  M.  Beautiful  people,  (N  ’67) 
Miller,  D.  T.  Jacksonian  aristocracy.  (Je  ’67) 
Urban  civilization  in  pre- crusade  Europe,  2v. 
Agus,  I.  A.  (Ag  ’67) 

Urban  migration  and  economic  development  In 
Chile.  Herrick,  B.  H.  (Mr  ’67) 


Urban  renewal 

CUnard,  M.  B.  Slums  and  community  de¬ 
velopment.  (Mr  ’67) 

Greer,  S.  Urban  renewal  and  American  cities. 
(My  ’67) 

Lowe,  J.  R.  Cities  in  a  race  with  time.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

Talbot,  A.  R.  Mayor’s  game.  (Je  ’67) 
Wilson,  J.  Q.,  ed.  Urban  renewal:  the  record 
and  the  controversy.  (Ap  ’67) 

Urban  renewal  and  American  cities.  Greer,  S. 
(My  ’67) 

Urban  renewal:  the  record  and  the  controversy, 
Wilson.  J.  Q.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 

Urbanization  in  newly  developing  countries. 
Breese,  G.  (S  ’67) 

Urbanization  of  Japanese  labor,  1868-1956. 

Wilkinson,  T.  O.  (Mr  ’67) 

Use  enough  gun.  Ruark.  R,  (Mr  ’67) 


Utah-ldaho  Sugar  Company 
Arrington,  L.  J.  Beet  sugar  in  the  West  (O 
’67) 

Utopia.  Molnar,  T.  (O  ’67) 

Utopias 

Molnar,  T.  Utopia.  (O  ’67) 


Vacation  houses.  Kaspar,  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vagabond  verse:  secular  Latin  poems  of  the 
middle  ages.  Zeydel,  E.  H.  (My  ’67) 

Vale  of  laughter.  De  Vries,  P.  (D  ’67) 

Valencia 

Burns,  R.  I.  Crusader  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
2v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Church  history 

Bums,  R.  I.  Crusader  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
2v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Valentino,  Rudolph 

Shulman.  I.  Valentino.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Validity  in  interpretation.  Hirsch,  E.  D.  (O  ’67) 
VaUey  of  the  smallest.  Pisher,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Values  and  teaching:  working  with  values  In 
the  classroom.  Raths,  L.  E.  (Je  ’67) 

Van  Altena,  John 

Van  Altena,  J.  Guest  of  the  state.  (O  ’67) 
Vanishing  Cornwall.  Du  Maurier,  D.  (N  ’67) 
Vanishing  thunder.  Stoutenburg,  A  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Varieties  of  political  theory.  Easton,  D,.  ed, 
(Mr  ’67) 

Variety  of  men.  Snow,  C.  P.  (Je  ’67) 

Vatican  City 

Juvenile  literature 


Pepper,  C.  G.  Pope’s  back  yard.  (Je  ’67) 
Vatican  City.  San  Pietro  In  Vaticano  (Basil¬ 
ica) 

Bergere.  T.  Story  of  St  Peter’s.  (Mr  ’67) 
Lees-Milne,  J.  Saint  Peter’s.  (1967  Annual) 


Vatican  Council,  2d 

Blanshard,  P.  Paul  Blanshard  on  Vatican  H. 

(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Pesquet,  H.  Drama  of  Vatican  H.  (S  ’67) 
Franck.  P.  “I  love  life!”  (S  ’67) 

Galli,  M.  von.  (Jotmcll  and  the  future.  (Mr 
’67) 

International  theological  conference,  1966. 
Vatican  II.  (My  ’67) 

Cutler.  A.  C.  Methodist  observer  at  Vatican 
II.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Tracy,  R.  E.  American  bishop  at  the  Vatican 
council.  (1967  Annual) 

Wiltgen,  R.  M.  Rhine  flows  into  the  Tiber. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Vatican  Council,  2d.  Constitutio  de  sacra  ll- 
turgla 

Barauna,  W.,  ed.  Liturgy  of  Vatican  H,  Jv. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Vatican  II.  International  theological  confer¬ 
ence,  1966.  (My  ’67) 


Veblen,  Thorstein  Bunde 
Dowd,  D.  P.  ’Thorstein  Veblen. 


(Ap  ’67) 
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Vendor  of  sweets.  Narayan,  R.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 
Venezuela 

Politics  and  government 
Martz,  J.  D.  Accldn  Democr&tica.  (Mr  ’67) 
Venice 

History 

Tenentl,  A.  Piracy  and  the  decline  of  Venice, 
1580-1615.  (1967  Annual) 

Venturesome  years,  1960-1956;  v3  of  The  jour¬ 
nals  of  David  B.  Lilienthal.  Lilienthai,  D.  E. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Verdicts  were  just.  Averbach,  A.,  ed.  (Je  67) 

Vermeer,  Johannes  „  ,  . 

Koningsberger,  H.  World  of  Vermeer,  1632- 
1675.  (D  ’67) 

Vermont  ,  ... 

Description  and  travei 

Guide  books 

Vermont,  a  guide  to  the  Green  Mountain 
state.  [2d  ed  rev  &  enl].  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Vermont,  a  guide  to  the  Green  Mountain  state. 

[2d  ed  rev  &  enl].  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Versions  of  the  seif.  Morris,  J.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 

Vertebrates  . 

Gabb,  M.  Life  of  anmiaJs  with  backbones. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Very,  Jones 

Gittleman,  B.  Jones  Very.  (N  ’67) 

Very  like  a  whale.  Mount,  F.  (D  ’67) 

Very  quiet  place.  Garve,  A.  (O  ’67) 

“Very  strange  society.’’  Drury,  A.  (Ja  68) 
(1967  Annual)  .  ^ 

Vessel  of  wrath.  Taylor,  R.  L.  (Mr  67) 
Veterinary  medicine 

Lloyd- Jones,  B.  Animals  came  in  one  by  one. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Viai,  Pedro  ,  , 

Loomis,  N.  M.  Pedro  Vial  and  the  roads  to 
Santa  Fe.  {Ag  ’67) 

Vice-Presidents 

United  States 

DiSalle.  M.  V.  Second  choice.  (Mr  ’67) 
Vicious  circle.  Bamford,  F.  (S  ’67) 

Vicky.  Marberry,  M.  M.  (Je  ’67) 

Victor  Charlie.  Knoebi,  K.  (Ag  ’67) 

Victorian  narrative  paintings.  Lister,  R.  (My 
’67) 

Victorian  painting.  Reynolds.  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
Victoriana.  Laver,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Victory  volley.  Hutto,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 

La  vida.  Lewis,  O.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Vienna 

History 

May,  A.  J.  Vienna  in  the  age  of  Franz  Josef. 
(D  ’67) 

Vienna  in  the  age  of  Franz  Josef.  May,  A.  J. 
(D  ’67) 

Vierkandt,  Aifred 

Hochstim,  P.  Alfred  Vierkandt.  (O  '67) 
Viet  Cong.  Pike,  D.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Viet  rock.  Comings  and  goings.  Keep  tightly 
closed  in  a  cool  dry  place.  The  gloaming,  oh 
my  darling.  Terry,  M.  (O  ’67) 

Vietnam 

Trager,  F.  N.  Why  Viet  Nam?  (Mr  ’67) 
Foreign  relations 

China  (People’s  Republic  of  China) 
Gurtov,  M.  First  Vietnam  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 


United  States 

Bronoley,  D.  D.  Washington  and  Vietnam. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Gurtov,  M.  First  Vietnam  crisis.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lacouture,  J.  Vietnam:  between  two  truces. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Schurmann,  F.  Politics  of  escalation  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  (Ap  ’67) 

United  States.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  foreign  relations.  China,  Vietnam,  and 
the  United  States.  (1967  Annual) 

Zinn,  H.  Vietnam;  the  logic  of  withdrawal. 
(Ag  ’67) 

History 

Bodard,  L.  Quicksand  war;  prelude  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  (My  ’67) 

Buttinger,  J.  Vietnam:  a  dragon  embattled, 
2v.  (Ag  ’67) 

Clutterbuck,  R.  L.  Long,  long  war.  (Air  ’67) 

Pall.  B.  B.  Two  Viet-Nams  [2v  rev  ed].  (Ag 
’67) 

Pall,  B.  B.  Viet-Nam  witness.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

Hope,  B.  Five  women  I  love.  (Ap  ’67) 

Kanin,  G.  AI.  United  States  in  Vietnam.  (My 
’67) 

Schlesinger,  A.  M.  Bitter  heritage.  (Ap  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Dareff,  H.  Story  of  Vietnam.  (My  ’67) 
Politics  and  government 
Pall,  B.  B.  Two  Vletnams  [2d  rev  ed].  (Ag 
’67) 

Lacouture,  J.  Vietnam:  between  two  truces. 

(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Nghiem  Dang.  Viet-Nam.  (N  ’67) 

Pike,  D.  Viet  Cong.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Thompson,  R.  Defeating  Coimnunist  insur¬ 
gency.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Social  conditions 

Crawford,  A.  C,  Customs  and  culture  of  A^'let- 
nam.  (D  ’67) 

Schell,  J.  Village  of  Bep  Sue.  (D  ’67) 
Sheehan.  S.  Ten  Vietnamese.  (My  ’67) 
Vietnam  (Democratic  Republic,  1946-  ) 

Burchett,  W.  (j.  Vietnam  Norli.  (O  ’67) 
Viet-Nam.  Nghiem  Dang.  (N  ’67) 

Vietnam.  Kay.  S..  ed.  (An  ’67) 

Vietnam:  a  dragon  embattled,  2v.  Buttinger, 
J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vietnam  at  war;  v2  of  Vietnam:  a  dragon 
embattled.  Buttinger,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vietnam:  between  two  truces.  Lacouture,  J. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Vietnam  doctor.  Turpin,  J.  W.  (N  ’67) 
Vietnam  in  the  mud.  Pickerell.  J.  H.  (Ap  ’67) 
Vietnam  North.  Burchett,  W.  Q.  (O  ’67) 
Vietnam:  the  logic  of  withdrawal.  Zinn,  H. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Vietnam!  Vietnam!  Greene,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Viet-Nam  witness.  Fall,  B.  B.  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Vietnamese  Conflict,  1961- 
Adler,  B..  ed.  Letters  from  Vietnam.  (Je  ’67) 
Baxter.  G.  13/13.  (Ag  ’67) 

Burchett,  W.  Q.  Vietnam  North.  (O  ’67) 
Draper,  T.  Abuse  of  power.  (N  ’67) 
Duncan,  D.  New  legions.  (Ag  ’67) 

Fall.  B.  B.  Two  Viet-Nams  [2d  rev  ed].  (Ag 
’67) 

Knoebi,  K.  Victor  Charlie.  (Ag  ’67) 

Lynd,  S.  Other  side.  (Je  ’67) 

Marks,  R.  B.  Letters  of  Pfc.  Richard  B. 

Alarks,  USMC.  (S  ’67) 

Mulligan,  H.  A.  No  place  to  die.  (S  ’67) 
Oglesby,  C.  Containment  and  change.  (O  ’67) 
Pickerel!,  J.  H.  Vietnam  in  the  mud.  (Ap 
’67) 

Ray,  S.,  ed.  Vietnam.  (Ap  ’67) 

Russell.  B.  War  crimes  in  Vietnam.  (D  ’67) 
Sack.  J.  M.  (My  ’67) 

Salisbury,  H.  E.  Behind  the  lines:  Hanoi, 
December  23,  1966-January  7,  1967.  (Ag  ’67) 
Schell.  J.  Village  of  Ben  Sue.  (D  ’67) 
Schurmann.  P.  Politics  of  escalation  in  Viet¬ 
nam  (Ap  ’67) 

Sheehan,  S.  Ten  Vietnamese.  (Mv  ’67) 
Shepard,  E.  Doom  pussy.  (My  ’67) 

Taylor,  M.  D.  Responsibility  and  .  response. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Zinn.  H.  Vietnam:  the  logic  of  withdrawal. 
(Ag  ’67) 


Campaigns  and  battles 
Marshall.  S.  L.  A.  Battles  in  the  monsoon. 
(Je  ’67) 


Pictures,  Illustrations,  etc. 

Greene,  F.  Vietnam!  Vietnam!  (Ag  ’67) 

Morris.  M.  And/or.  (D  ’67) 

View  from  Lenin  hills.  Taubman,  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

View  from  thf,  cockpit.  Bavler,  R.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 
View  from  the  floor,  the  journal  of  a  U.S. 
Senate  page  boy.  Madison,  F.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Views 

Elsken,  B.  van  der.  Sweet  life.  (Je  ’67) 
Vikings  at  home  and  abroad.  Barker,  D.  R. 
(S  ’67) 


Village  of  Ben  Sue.  Schell,  J.  (D  ’67) 

Village  of  the  outcasts.  Wulff,  R.  M.  (Ap  ’67) 
Village  school  downtown..  Schrag,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Villages 

Ishwaran,  K.  Tradition  and  economy  in  vil¬ 
lage  India.  (N  ’67) 

Rao.  Y.  V.  L.  Communication  and  develop¬ 
ment:  a  study  of  two  Indian  villages.  (Mr 
’67) 


Villas  of  Frascati,  1650-1760  [rev  &  enl  ed]. 
Franck,  C.  L.  (Ag  ’67) 

Vimy  Ridge.  Eng  title  of:  The  battle  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  McKee,  A.  (Je  ’67) 

Vineyard  gazette  reader.  Hough,  H.  B..  ed 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Vlnland  the  good.  Eng  title  of:  Westward  to 
Vinland.  Treece,  H.  (1967  Annual) 

Vinland  voyage.  Anderson,  J.  R.  L.  (D  ’67) 
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Vinlanders’  saga.  Schiller,  B.  (Ag  ’67) 
Violence 

Wertham,  F.  Sign  for  Cain.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Violence  every  Sunday.  Holovak,  M.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Violin 

Bachmann,  A.  Encyclopedia  of  the  violin. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Violinists,  violoncellists,  etc. 

Bachmann.  A.  Encyclopedia  of  the  violin. 
(]^  ’67) 

Virgil’s  machines.  Sloman,  J.  (Mr  ’67) 

Virginia 

History 

Noel  Hume,  I.  1775.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Juvenile  literature 

Tunis,  E.  Shaw’s  Fortune.  (Mr  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Noel  Hume,  I.  1775.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Virtue  of  sex.  Vinck,  J.  de.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Viruses 

Curtis,  H.  Viruses  .  (Ap  ’67) 

Viruses  of  plants.  International  conference  on 
plant  viruses,  1965.  (1967  Annual) 

Vision 

Rock,  I.  Nature  of  perceptual  adaptation.  (Ag 
’67) 

Vision  and  the  need.  Faber,  R.  (O  ’67) 

Vision  and  the  way.  Agus,  J.  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
Vision  of  history  in  early  Britain.  Hanning, 
R.  W.  (IMr  ’67) 

Vision  of  landscape  in  renaissance  Italy.  Turner, 
A.  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Vision  of  the  past.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  P, 
(Je  ’67) 

Visions  of  culture.  Weintraub,  K.  J.  (My  ’67) 
Vladimir,  Russia  (Province) 

Description  and  travel 

Sqloukhin,  V.  Walk  in  rural  Russia.  (My 
’67) 

Vlaminck,  Maurice 

Vlaminck,  M.  Dangerous  corner.  (N  ’67) 
Vocal  music 

Northcote,  S.  Byrd  to  Britten.  (Je  ’67) 
Vocal  songs  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Seng, 
P.  J.  (D  ’67) 

Vocational  education 

Simons,  D.  Georg  Kerschenstelner.  (O  ’67) 
Vocational  guidance 

Carroll,  J.  M.  Careers  and  opportunities  in 
computer  science.  (D  ’67) 

Dowdell.  D.  Your  career  in  teaching.  (Ag  ’67) 
Encyclopedia  of  careers  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  2v.  (S  ’67) 

Liston,  R.  A.  Tour  career  In  transportation. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Vogue 

YoxaU,  H.  W.  Fashion  of  life.  (Ag  ’67) 

Voice 

Machlin,  E.  Speech  for  the  stage.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Voice  of  Cyprus.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Voice  of  the  Lord.  Wildes,  H.  E.  (Ag  ’67) 

Voice  through  a  cloud.  Welch,  D.  IN  ’67) 

Voices  from  the  sixties.  Berton,  P.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Voices  prophesying  war,  1763-1984.  Clarke, 
I.  F.  (Mr  ’67) 

Volcanoes 

Thorarinsson,  S.  Surtsey.  (Ap  ’67) 

Wilcoxson,  K.  H.  Chains  of  nre.  (My  ’67) 
Volunteer  army  and  the  allied  Intervention  in 
South  Russia,  1917-1921.  Brinkley,  <3.  A.  (O 
’67) 

Volunteer  workers  in  social  service 
Naylor,  H.  H.  Volunteers  today — finding, 
training  and  working  with  them.  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Volunteers  for  peace.  Stein,  M.  I.  (My  ’67) 
Volunteers  today — finding,  training  and  work¬ 
ing  with  tliem.  Naylor,  H.  H.  (1967  Annual) 
Von  KSrmSn.  Theodore 
Von  Kdrman,  T.  Wind  and  beyond.  (N  ’67) 
Votes  for  women,  Foster,  G.  A.  (Mr  ’67) 
Voyages  and  travels 

Anderson,  J.  R.  L.  Vinland  voyage.  (D  ’67) 
Considine.  M.  Just  a  minute,  Mrs  GuUiver. 
(O  ’67) 

Cotlow,  L.  In  search  of  the  primitive.  (Mr 
’67) 

Howells.  V.  Sailing  into  solitude.  (My  ’67) 
Innes,  H.  Sea  and  Islands.  (D  ’67) 

Price,  W.  Rivers  I  have  known.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ridewav.  J.  Fighting  chance.  (S  ’67) 

Willis,  W.  Whom  the  sea  has  taken.  (Ag  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Porter,  D.  Bound  for  battle.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual ) 

Rosenbaum,  R.  A.,  ed.  Best  book  of  true  sea 
stories.  (O  ’67) 

Voyages  around  the  world 
■Villiers,  A.  Captain  James  Cook.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Waldman,  G. 
(1967  Annual) 


W.A.S.P.  Horwitz,  J.  (D  ’67) 

W.  B.  Yeats  &  Georgian  Ireland.  Torchiana, 
D.  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

W.I.L.  One  to  Curtis.  Loralne,  P.  (O  ’67) 


Wages 

Edelman,  M.  Politics  of  wage-price  decisions. 
(Je  ’67) 

Levinson,  H.  M.  Determining  forces  in  collec¬ 
tive  wage  bargaining.  (1967  Annual) 
Perry,  G.  L.  Unemployment,  money  wage 
rates,  and  Infiation.  (Je  ’67) 

Wages  and  work  allocation.  Cunnison,  S.  (O 
’67) 


Wagonmasters.  Walker.  H.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
Wagons.  See  Carriages  and  carts 


Waica  Indians 

Salazar.  F.  A.  Innocent  assassins.  (My  ’67) 
Waldo.  Theroux.  P.  (S  ’67) 

Walk  in  rural  Russia.  Soloukhin,  V.  (My  ’67) 
Walk  softly,  men  praying.  Wynd,  O.  (S  ’67) 
Walker,  Patrick 

Pendergast.  D.  M.,  ed.  Palengue.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Walking  stick.  Graham.  W.  (S  ’67) 

Wall  and  three  willows.  Najafi,  N.  (Ag  ’67) 


Wall  Street 


History 


Thomas,  D.  L.  Plungers  and  the  peacocks.  (N 

*  Ci'7\ 


Juvenile  literature 


Paradis,  A.  A.  Bulls  and  the  bears.  (S  ’67) 
Waller.  Fats 

Kirkeby.  E.  Ain’t  misbehavin’.  (Mr  ’67) 
Walsh,  Thomas  James 

Walsh,  T.  J.  Tom  Walsh  in  Dakota  territory. 
(S  ’67) 


Walsh,  Mrs.  Thomas  James.  See  McClements, 
B  C 

Wanted  for  killing.  Welcome,  J.  (My  ’67) 


War 

Aron,  R.  Peace  and  war.  (Mr  ’67) 
McClintock,  R.  Meaning  of  limited  war. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Economic  aspects 

Clark,  J.  J.  New  economics  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  (S  ’67) 

War  and  civilization 

Bohannan,  P..  ed.  Law  and  warfare.  (Ap  ’67) 

Zuckerman,  S.  Scientists  and  war.  (Je  ’67) 
War  and  peace:  v  1  of  Man  through  his 
art.  World  confederation  of  organizations 
of  the  teaching  profession.  (Mr  ’67) 

War  and  religion 

National  inter-religious  conference  on  peace, 
1966.  Religion  and  peace.  (N  ’67) 

Zahn,  G.  C.  War,  conscience,  and  dissent. 
(N  ’67) 

War,  conscience,  and  dissent.  Zahn,  G.  C.  (N 
’67) 

War  crime  trials 

Hausner,  G.  Justice  in  Jerusalem.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

See  also 

Nuremberg  trial  of  major  German  war  crim¬ 
inals,  1945-1946 

War  crimes  in  Vietnam.  Russell,  B.  (D  ’67) 
War  diary  of  Breckinridge  Long.  Long,  B. 
(Mr  ’67) 

War  drums  and  wagon  wheels.  Settle,  R.  W. 

(My  ’67) 

War  in  art 

World  confederation  of  organizations  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Man  through  his  art, 
V  1.  (Mr  ’67) 

War  In  literature 

Clarke,  I.  F.  Voices  prophesying  war,  1763- 
1984.  (Mr  ’67) 

War  years,  1939-1945;  v2  of  Diaries  and  letters. 
Nicolson,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

Warfare  in  England,  1066-1189.  Beeler,  J.  (S  ’67) 
Warlock.  Tucker.  W.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Warlord.  Gillin,  D.  G.  (N  ’67) 

Warner,  Langdon 

Warner.  L.  Langdon  Warner  through  his 
letters.  (O  ’67) 
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Warrant  for  genocide.  Cohn,  N.  (S  ’67) 

Warren,  Earl  .  j.  j  ,  * 

Huston,  L.  A.  Pathway  to  judgment.  (My 
’67) 

Katcher.  L.  Earl  Warren.  (O  ’67) 

Weaver,  J.  D.  Warren:  the  man,  the  court, 
the  era.  (N  ’67)  ,  „  , . 

Warren  revolution.  Bozell,  L.  B.  (Ag  67) 
Warrior  to  soldier,  449-1660.  Eng  title  of:  A  his¬ 
tory  of  war  and  weapons,  449  to  1660,  Nor¬ 
man.  A.  V.  B.  (O  ’67) 

'^Whltehouse,  A.  Fighting  ships.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Warwick’s  3  bottles.  Hodler,  A.  (N  ’67) 

Washington,  George  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Washington,  G.  Affectionately  yours,  George 
Washington.  (Je  ’67 

Juvenile  literature 

American  heritage.  George  Washington  and 
the  making  of  a  nation.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual)  . . ,  ,,, 

Bulla,  C.  R.  Washington’s  birthday.  (My 
’67) 

Washington,  D.C. 

Description 

Walton.  W.  Evidence'  of  Washington.  (AP 
’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Wood,  J.  P,  Washington,  D.C.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

History 

Juvenile  literature 

Smith,  H.  K.  Washington.  D.C.  (Ag  ’67) 
Sources 

Brooks,  N.  Mr  Lincoln’s  Washington.  (D  ’67) 
Race  relations 
Green,  C.  Secret  city.  (S  ’67) 

Social  life  and  customs 
Anderson,  J.  Washington  exposd.  (.Te  ’67) 
Young,  J.  S.  Washington  community,  1800- 
1828.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Washington,  D.C.  White  House 
Hurd,  C.  White  House  story.  (Ag  ’67) 
Washington  and  Vietnam.  Bromley.  D.  D.  (Mr 
’67) 

Washington  community,  1800-1828.  Young,  J.  S. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Washington,  D.C.  Smith,  H.  K.  (Ag  ’67) 
Washington,  D.  C.  Vidal,  G.  (Je  ’67) 

Washington,  D.C.  Wood,  J.  P.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Washington  exposA  Anderson,  J.  (Je  ’67) 
Washington’s  birthday.  BuUa,  C.  R.  (My  ’67) 
Watchboy.  what  of  the  night?  Cassity.  T.  (Mr 
’67) 

Watchers  of  the  dark.  Biggie,  L.  (Mr  ’67) 
V\^at6P 

Furon,  R.  Problem  of  water.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Leopold,  L.  B.  Water.  ^  (1967  Annual) 

Juvenile  literature 

Feravolo,  R.  V.  Junior  science  book  of  water 
experiments.  (Ag  ’67) 


Pollution 

League  of  women  voters.  Education  fund. 

Big  water  fight.  (Mr  ’67) 

Perry,  J.  Our  polluted  world.  (1967  Annual) 
Water.  Leopold,  L.  B.  (1967  Annual) 


Water  birds 


Juvenile  literature 


Ripper,  C.  L.  Diving  birds.  (Ag  ’67) 

Water  color  painting 

Gardner,  A.  T.  History  of  water  color  paint¬ 
ing  in  America.  (S  ’67) 

Hardle,  M.  Water-colour  painting  in  Britain, 
V  1.  (My  ’67) 

Water-colour  painting  in  Britain,  v  1.  Hardle, 
M.  (My  ’67) 


Water  colors 

Cogniat.  R.  XXth  century  drawings  and 
watercolors.  (Mr  ’67) 

Hardle,  M.  Water-colour  painting  in  Britain, 
V  1.  (My  ’67) 

Water  conservation 
Moss,  F.  E.  Water  crisis.  (N  ’67) 

Water  crisis.  Halacy,  D.  S.  (Je  ’67) 

Water  crisis.  Moss.  F.  E.  (N  ’67) 

Water  pollution.  See  Water — Pollution 


Water  resources  development 

League  of  women  voters.  Education  fund. 

Big  water  fight.  (Mr  ’67) 

Moss,  F.  E.  Water  crisis.  (N  ’67) 

Water  rights 

Hundley,  N.  Dividing  the  waters.  (My  ’67) 
Water  supply 

Furon,  R.  Problem  of  water.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Moss,  F.  E.  Water  crisis.  (N  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
Halacy,  D.  S.  Water  crisis.  (Je  ’67) 
Water-supply  engineering 


Juvenile  literature 

Woodbury,  D.  O.  Fresh  water  from  salty 
seas.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Arinual) 

Water,  wind  &  wheels.  JoUlffe,  A,  (My  ’67) 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  1815 
Weller,  J.  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  (O  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 

Horizon  magazine.  Battle  of  Waterloo.  (Ag 
’67) 

Watermelons,  walnuts  and  the  wisdom  of  Allah. 

Walker,  B.  (1967  Annual) 

Waters  of  Rome.  Eng  title  of:  the  fountains 
of  Rome.  Morton,  H.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 
Watkinson,  David 

Clarke,  M.  G.  M.  David  Watklnson’s  library. 
(D  ’d7) 

Watkinson  library  of  reference,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Clarke,  M.  G.  M.  David  Watklnson’s  library. 
(D  ’d7) 

Watteau,  Jean  Antoine 
Schneider,  P.  World  of  Watteau.  1684-1721. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Watts,  Los  Angeles 


Social  conditions 

Schulberg,  B.,  ed.  From  the  ashes.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


Wax  museum.  Plawkes,  J.  (In  his  The  innocent 
party).  (Ag  ’67) 

Way  of  individuation.  Jacobi,  J.  (O  ’67) 

Way  of  response:  Martin  Buber.  Buber,  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Way  of  the  scientist.  International  science  and 
technology.  (Mr  ’67) 

Way  things  work.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Way  to  freedom;  v2  of  Collected  works,  Bon- 
hoeffer,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 

Ways  of  paradox.  Quine,  W.  V.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wayward  Puritans.  Erikson,  K.  T.  (Mr  ’67) 

We  are  all  brothers.  Evely,  L.  (Ap  *67) 

Wo  give  to  conquer.  Brynes,  A.  (Mr  ’67) 

We  Jews  and  you  Christians:  an  inquiry  into 
attitudes.  Sandmel,  S.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

We  Nehrus.  Hutheeslng.  K.  N.  (D  ’67) 

We  only  kill  each  other.  Jennings,  D.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 


We  read:  A  to  Z.  Crews,  D.  (S  ’67) 


Wealth 
Barlow,  R. 
(D  ’67) 


Economic  behavior  of  the  affluent. 


Weapons  of  World  War  HI.  Tompkins.  J.  S. 
(Mr  ’67) 


Weathers  and  edges.  Booth,  P.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 


Weaving 

Beutlich,  T,  Technique  of  woven  tapestry.  (N 
’67) 

Webern,  Anton  von 

Moldenhauer,  H.  Anton  von  Webern  perspec¬ 
tives.  (Je  ’67) 

Webster,  Daniel 

Baxter,  M.  G.  Daniel  Webster  &  the  Supreme 
court.  (O  ’67) 

Wedding  procession  of  the  rag  doll  and  the 
broom  handle  and  who  was  in  it.  Sand¬ 
burg,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

Weldner,  John  Henry 

Ford,  H.  Flee  the  captor.  (Ap  ’67) 

Weimar.  Bauhaus.  See  Bauhaus 

Weimar  Germany  &  Soviet  Russia,  1926-1933. 

Dyck,  H.  L.  (Je  ’67) 

Weizmann,  Chaim 

Weizmann,  V.  Impossible  takes  longer.  (O 
67) 


Weizmann,  Vera 

Weizmann,  V.  Impossible  takes  longer,  (O 
67) 

Welfare  and  planning:  an  analysis  of  capitalism 
versus  socialism.  KOhler,  H.  (D  ’67) 


SUBJECT  AND  TITLE  INDEX  1967 
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Welfare  economics 

Bergson,  A.  Essays  In  normative  economics. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  1st  Duke  of 
Stagl-Holstein,  A.  L.  G.  N.  Unpublished 
correspondence  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Weller,  J.  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  (O  ’67) 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Weller,  J.  (O  ’67) 
Wells,  Herbert  George 
Costa,  R.  H.  H.  G.  Wells.  (N  ’67) 

Wesley,  John 

Monk,  R.  C.  John  Wesley.  (Je  ’67) 

The  West 

Myers.  J.  M.  Print  In  a  wild  land.  (Je  ’67) 
Van  Orman,  R.  A.  Room  for  the  night.  (S  ’67) 

Biography 

Sprague,  M.  Gallery  of  dudes.  (Ap  ’67) 
Civilization 

Morgan,  N.  Pacific  States;  California,  Oregon, 
Washington.  (O  ’67) 


Description  and  travel 

Morgan,  N.  Pacific  States:  California,  Oregon, 
Washington.  (O  ’67) 

Pike,  Z.  M.  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  2v.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Sprague,  M.  Gallery  of  dudes.  (Ap  ’67) 

Views 

Horan,  J.  D.  Timothy  O’Sullivan;  America’s 
forgotten  photographer.  (Mr  ’67) 


Discovery  and  exploration 
Camp,  C.  D.,  ed.  George  C.  Yount  and  his 
chronicles  of  the  West,  (O  ’67) 

Hawgood,  J.  A.  America’s  western  frontiers. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Lee,  R.  B.  From  West  to  East.  (Je  ’67) 


H  Istory 

Goodman,  D.  M.  Western  panorama.  1849-1875. 
(D  ’67) 

McCracken,  H.  Frederic  Remington  book.  (My 
’67) 

Moody,  R.  Stagecoach  West.  (O  ’67) 


Sources 

Richmond,  R.  W.,  ed.  Nation  moving  West. 
(Mr  ’67) 

West  African  urbanization.  Little.  K.  (Mr  ’67) 
West  Berlin:  the  legal  context.  Stanger,  R.  J., 
ed.  (My  ’67) 

West  in  Asia,  1850-1914.  Edwardes,  M.  (D  ’67) 
West  Indians  in  Great  Britain 
Calley,  M.  J.  C.  God’s  people.  (My  ’67) 
West  Indians  In  London 
Davison,  R.  B.  Black  British.  (O  ’67) 

West  Indies 

History 

Sherlock,  P.  West  Indies.  (Je  ’67) 


Juvenile  literature 
Cartey,  W.  West  Indies.  (N  ’67) 
West  Indies.  Cartey,  W.  (N  ’67) 
West  Indies.  Sherlock.  P.  (Je  ’67) 
West  Indies,  British 


History 

Williams,  E.  British  historians  and  the  West 
Indies.  (Ag  ’67) 

West  Irian,  Indonesia 

Politics  and  government 

Lljphaxt,  A.  Trauma  of  decolonization.  (Mr 
’67) 

West:  Manhattan  to  Oregon.  Pendleton,  C.  (Ap 
’67) 

West  on  trial.  Jagan,  C.  (O  ’67) 

West  Point  Military  Academy.  See  United 
States.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
Western  Europe.  Calmann,  J.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Western  panorama,  1849-1875.  Goodman,  D.  M. 
(D  ’67) 

Western  policy  and  Eastern  Europe.  Collier, 
D.  S.,  ed.  (D  ’67) 

Westward  to  Vinland.  Treece,  H.  (1967  Annual) 

Weybright,  Victor 

Weybrigfat,  V.  Making  of  a  publisher.  (D  ’67) 
Whale  in  fact  and  in  fiction.  Moffett,  R.  K. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 


Whales 

Juvenile  literature 

Moffett,  R.  K.  Whale  in  fact  and  in  fiction. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  An.nual) 

Riedman,  S.  R.  Home  is  the  sea:  for  whales. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Whaling 

Pictures,  illustrations,  etc. 

Murphy,  R.  C.  Dead  whale  or  a  stove  boaL 
(D  ’67) 

What  can  I  do  for  an  art  lesson?  Peck,  R.  L. 
(My  ’67) 

What  do  I  say?  [English/Spanish  ed].  Simon. 

N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Aimual) 

V^at  does  the  sun  do?  Kinney,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
What  Freud  reaUy  said.  Stafford- Clark,  D. 
(Je  ’67) 

Wliat  have  you  done  for  me  lately?  Moscow,  W. 
„  (Ag  ’67) 

What  is  cinema?  Bazin,  A.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

What  shape  is  It?  Hatcher.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

What  Shaw  really  said.  Adam,  R.  (D  ’67) 
What  the  spirit  says  to  the  churches.  Richards, 
H.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

What  you  should  know  about  human  sexual 
response.  Fast,  J.  (Je  ’67) 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles 

Hubbard,  G.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wheels 

Owen,  W.  Wheels.  (D  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Schwartz,  J.  <3o  on  wheels.  (Mr  ’67) 
When  Americans  complain.  GeUhom,  W.  (Mr 
’67) 

When  grandpa  wore  knickers.  Brown.  F.  (Ap 
’67) 

When  she  was  good.  Roth,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 

When  the  eagle  screamed.  Goetzmann,  W.  H. 
(O  ’67) 

When  wagon  trains  rolled  to  Santa  Fe.  Berry. 
„  B.  (Mr  ’67) 

When  we  deal  with  children.  Redl,  F.  (N  ’67) 
Where  colleges  fail.  Sanford,  N.  (O  ’67) 

Where  death  delights.  Houts,  M.  (N  ’67) 
Where  do  we  go  from  here:  chaos  or  com- 
munity?  King,  M.  L.  (S  ’67) 

Where  does  the  summer  go?  Gordon,  E.  E. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Where  does  your  garden  grow?  Goldin,  A.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Where  faith  begins.  Nelson,  C.  E.  (D  ’67) 
Where  the  sea  breaks  its  back.  Ford,  C.  (1966, 
1967  Annual) 

Where’s  daddy?  Inge,  W.  (O  ’67) 

Whichaway.  Swarthout,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

While  gods  are  falling.  Lovelace.  E.  (D  ’67) 
Whirling  shapes.  North,  J.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Whisperings  and  other  things.  Ipcar,  D.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill 

Sutton,  D.  James  McNeill  Whistler.  (Ap  ’67) 
White,  Stanhope 

White,  S.  Dan  Bana  (S  ’67) 

White  archer.  Houston.  J.  (D  ’67) 

White  bird.  Bulla.  C.  R.  (Ap  ’67) 

White  House  story.  Hurd,  C.  (Ag  ’67) 

White  Mountains.  Christopher,  J.  (S  ’67) 
White  notebook.  Gide.  A.  (Ag  '67) 

White  paper.  Starbuck,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 

White  papers  for  white  Americans.  Hemton, 
C.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 

White  problems  in  America.  Ebony.  (Ap  ’67) 
White  rat’s  tale.  Schiller,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

White  terror  and  the  political  reaction  after 
Waterloo.  Resnick,  D.  P,  (My  ’67) 
Whitehead,  Alfred  North 

Burgers,  J.  M.  Experience  and  conceptual 
activity.  (Mr  ’67) 

Process  and  reality 

Sherburne,  D.  W..  ed.  Key  to  Whitehead’s 
Process  and  reality.  (D  ’67) 

Whitman,  Walt 

Waskow,  H.  J.  Wliitman.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

Whitmor^  George 

Raab,  S.  Justice  in  the  back  room.  (O  ’67) 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf 

Wagenknecht,  E.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
(D  ’67) 

Who  is  Lewis  Pinder?  Davies.  L.  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
Who  rules  America?  Domhoff,  G.  W.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Whole  hog.  Eng  title  of:  The  trouble  with  serlea 
three.  Kenyon,  M.  (O  ’67) 
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Whole  truth.  Daley,  R.  (Je  ’67) 

Whom  the  sea  has  taken.  Willis,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 
Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  Mailer,  N.  (N  ’67) 
Why  the  sun  was  late.  Elkin.  B.  (Ap  ’67) 

Why  Viet  Nam?  Trager.  F.  N.  (Mr  ’67) 
Widdershins  Crescent.  Eng  title  of;  Good-bye 
to  the  jungle.  Townsend,  J.  R.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wide  Sargasso  Sea.  Rhys,  J.  (Ag  ’67) 

Widows 

Felton,  M.  Child  widow’s  story.  (My  ’67) 
Wilberforce  family 

Newsome,  D.  Wilberforces  and  Henry  Man¬ 
ning.  (My  ’67) 

Wilberforces  and  Henry  Manning.  Newsome.  D. 

(My  ’67) 

Wild  flowers 

Kleijn,  H.  Beauty  of  the  wild  plant.  (My  ’67) 
Rickett,  H.  W.  Wild  flowers  of  the  United 
States.  2pts.  v  1.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wild  flowers  of  the  United  States,  2pts,  v.  1. 

Rickett.  H.  W.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wild  life 

Conservation 

Caras,  R.  A.  Last  chance  on  earth.  (Mr  ’67) 
Carrington,  R.  Great  national  parks  of  the 
world.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Crowe,  P.  K.  Empty  ark.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Durrell.  G.  Two  in  the  bush.  (Mr  ’67) 
Serventy,  V.  Continent  in  danger.  (Ap  ’67) 
Walsh,  J.  Time  is  short  and  the  water  rises. 
(N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Pinney,  R.  Wildlife  in  danger.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Shuttlesworth,  D.  E.  Wildlife  of  South 
America.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Wild  season.  Eckert,  A.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wild  turkey.  Schorger,  A.  W.  (Je  ’67) 

Wilder,  Thornton  Niven 
Haberman,  D.  Plays  of  Thornton  Wilder.  (D 
’67) 

Wilderness  areas 

Douglas,  W.  O.  Farewell  to  Texas.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wilderness  kingdom.  Point.  N.  (D  ’67) 
Wilderness  of  vines.  Bennett,  H.  (D  ’67) 
Wilderness  wife.  DeGerlng,  E.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wildlife  in  danger.  Pinney,  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Wildlife  of  South  America.  Shuttlesworth,  D.  E. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Will  I  have  a  friend?  Cohen,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Will  to  power.  Nietzsche,  F.  (S  ’67) 

William  I,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England 
Barlow,  F.  William  I  and  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  (N  ’67) 

Juvenile  literature 

Ellacott,  S.  B.  Norman  Invasion.  (Je  ’67) 
Hodges,  C.  W.  Norman  conquest.  (Je  ’67) 
William  III,  King  of  Great  Britain 
Baxter,  S.  B  William  III  and  the  defense  of 
European  liberty,  1650-1702.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

WUllam  Carlos  Williams  reader.  Williams,  W.  C. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

William  Cobbett;  his  thought  and  his  times. 
Osborne,  J.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

William  I  and  the  Norman  Conquest.  Barlow, 
F.  (N  ’67) 

William  Tell  and  his  son.  Htlrlimann,  B. 
(Ag  ’67) 

William  III.  Eng  title  of:  William  III  and  the 
defense  of  European  liberty,  1650-1702.  Bax¬ 
ter,  S.  B.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

William  III  and  the  defense  of  European  liberty, 
1650-1702.  Baxter,  S.  B  (Ag  ’67)  (196d 

Annual) 

Williams,  Roger 

Covey.  C.  Gentle  radical.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Morgan,  E.  S.  Roger  WUllams.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Williams,  William  Carlos 

Miller,  J.  H.,  ed.  William  Carlos  Williams. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Ostrom,  A.  Poetic  world  of  William  Carlos 
Williams.  (Je  ’67) 

Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Description 

Lewis,  T.  B.  Window  on  Williamsburg.  (S  ’67) 
History 

Noel  Hume,  I.  1775.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Williamson,  Clara  Irene  (McDonald) 

Vogel,  D.  Aunt  Clara.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wllmot  proviso,  1846 

Morrison,  C.  W.  Democratic  politics  and  sec¬ 
tionalism  (D  ’67) 


Wilson,  Edward  Adrian 
Wilson,  E.  A  Diary  of  the  Discovery  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Antarctic  Regions  1901-1904.  (O 
’67) 

Wilson,  Louis  Round 

Tauber,  M.  F.  Louis  Round  Wilson:  librar¬ 
ian  and  administrator.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Wilson,  Woodrow 

Bragdon,  H.  W.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  aca¬ 
demic  years.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Freud.  S.  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty- 
eighth  president  of  the  United  States.  (Ap 
’67) 

Wind  and  beyond.  Von  Kdrmdn,  T.  (N  ’67) 

“Wind  cliasers.  Wler.  E.  lO  ’67) 

Wind  of  death.  Black,  G.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

Window  gardening 


Juvenile  literature 


Bulla,  C.  R.  Flowerpot  gardens.  (D  ’67) 
Window  on  the  unknown.  Jacker,  C.  (O  ’67) 
Window  on  Williamsburg.  Lewis,  T.  B.  (S  ’67) 
Windows  to  space  Pickering,  J.  S.  (Je  ’67) 
Winds  of  change,  1914-1939.  Macmillan,  H.  (Ag 
’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Windsor  years.  Kinross.  J.  P.  D.  B.  (D  ’67) 
Wine.  Johnson.  H.  (D  ’67) 

Wine  and  food  society’s  guide  to  cheese  and 
cheese  and  cookery.  Layton.  T.  A.  (N  ’67) 
Wine  and  food  society’s  guide  to  German  cook¬ 
ery.  Adam.  H.  K.  (N  ’67) 

Wine  and  wine  making 
Johnson,  H.  Wine.  (D  ’67) 

Misch,  R.  J.  Quick  guide  to  wine.  (Ag  ’67) 
Ozias,  B.  All  about  wine.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 

Annual) 

Shnon,  A.  L.,  ed.  Wines  of  the  world.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Wines  of  the  world.  Simon,  A  L.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Winged  victory.  Grey.  E.  (Ap  ’67) 

Wings  in  the  meadow.  Brewer  J.  (D  ’67) 
Wings  of  mystery.  Titler.  D.  M.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wings  of  rhyme.  Frankenberg,  L.,  ed.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Winking  at  the  brim.  Berkeley.  M.  (N  ’67) 
Winter  beach.  Ogburn,  C.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  (An¬ 
nual) 

Winter  in  Finland.  Mead,  W.  R.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Winterwood.  Eden,  D.  (S  ’67) 

Winthrop,  John 

Black.  R.  C.  Younger  John  Winthrop.  (Mr 
’67) 


Wire  tapping 

Long.  E.  V.  Intruders.  (My  ’67) 

Wisconsin.  Metropolitan  Study  Commission, 
Milwaukee  County 

Schmandt,  H.  J.  Milwaukee  metropolitan 
study  commission.  (Mr  ’67) 

Wishing  tree.  Faulkner,  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

Wit  and  humor 

Smith,  E.  G.  That’s  me,  always  making  his¬ 
tory.  (N  ’67) 


Wit  and  humor.  Pictorial 
Cole.  W.,  ed.  Classic  cartoons.  (My  ’67) 
Thelwell,  N.  Up  the  garden  path.  (N  ’67) 
Witchcraft 

Juvenile  literature 


Alderman,  C.  L.  Devil’s  shadow.  (S  ’67) 
Witches’  bridge.  Carleton,  B.  O.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 


Witez  II  (Horse) 

Smith,  L.  And  miles  to  go.  (1967  Annual) 

the  future.  Lancaster,  O.  (Ja 
68)  (1967  Annual) 

With  Kennedy.  Salinger,  P.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

With  prejudice.  Tedder,  A,  W.  T,  (O  ’67) 

With  the  bark  on.  Anderson,  J.  Q.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 

Witness,  to  a  generation.  Christianity  and 
Crisis  (Ag  ’67) 

Wizard  of  Tuskegee.  Manber,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 
Wobblies,  Renshaw,  P.  (S  ’67) 


Wodwo.  Hughes,  T.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Wolf  at  the  door.  Yount,  J.  (O  '67) 


Wolfe,  Thomas 

Holman.  C.  H.  Three  modes 
Southern  Action.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 


of 


modern 


Karzivai 


Blamires.  H  Characterization  and  Individ¬ 
uality  in  Wolfram’s  ‘Parzival.’  (Mr  ’67) 

S'lid  orphans.  Moore.  D.  T. 

(Ag  ’67) 
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Woman 

Homey,  K.  Feminine  psychology.  (S  ’67) 
Ruitenbeek,  H.  M.,  ed.  Psychoanalysis  and 
female  sexuality.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Employment 

Cain.  G.  G.  Married  women  In  the  labor  force. 
(D  ’67) 

Ginzberg,  E.  Educated  American  women: 
self-portraits.  (Mr  ’67) 

Rights  of  women 

Kamm,  J.  Rapiers  and  battleaxes.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Social  and  moral  questions 
Gavron,  H.  Captive  wife.  (My  ’67) 

Suffrage 

Adams.  M.  Right  to  be  people.  (Ap  ’67) 
Grimes,  A.  P.  Puritan  ethic  and  woman  suff¬ 
rage.  (Ag  ’67) 

Severn,  B.  Free  but  not  equal.  (1967  Annual) 
Juvenile  literature 

Foster,  G.  A.  Votes  for  women.  (Mr  ’67) 
Woman  of  my  age.  Bawden.  N.  (O  ’67) 
Woman  of  violence.  Cohen,  G.  (Ap  ’67) 
Woman  with  the  little  fox.  Leduc,  V.  (Ap  ’67) 
Women 

Employment 

Ginzberg.  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  women. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Women  and  religion 

Culver,  E.  T.  Women  In  the  world  of  religion. 
(My  ’67) 

Women  in  France 

Lopez,  C.  A.  Mon  cher  papa:  Franklin  and 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 
Women  in  Great  Britain 
Gavron,  H.  Captive  wife.  (My  ’67) 

Kamm,  J.  Rapiers  and  battletixes.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Women  in  religion 

Culver,  E.  T.  Women  In  the  world  of  religion. 
(My  ’67) 

Women  In  the  United  States 
Drury,  C.  M.,  ed.  First  white  women  over  the 
Rockies,  vS  (S  ’67) 

Ginzberg,  E.  Educated  American  women: 
self-portraits.  (Mr  ’67) 

Ginzberg.  E.  Life  styles  of  educated  women. 
(Ag  ’67)  (1966  Annual) 

Severn,  B.  Free  but  not  equal.  (1967  Annual) 


Juvenile  literature 

Foster.  G.  A.  Votes  for  women.  (Mr  ’67) 
Women  In  the  world  of  religion.  Culver,  E.  T. 
(My  ’67) 

Wonderful  time.  McGlnley,  P.  (Mr  ’67) 
Wonderful  world  of  gems.  Axon,  G.  V.  (D  ’67) 
Wonders  of  sand.  McFall.  C.  (Ap  ’67) 
Wonders  of  the  modem  world.  Gies,  J.  (Mr 
’67) 

Wonders  of  the  monkey  world.  Berrill.  J. 
(D  ’67) 

Wonders  of  the  spider  world.  Lavlne.  S.  A. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Wood  engraving 

Hokusai.  Thirty-six  views  of  Mount  Fuji. 
(Ag  ’67) 

Toshida,  T.  Japanese  print-making.  <0  ’67) 
Wood  motifs  in  American  domestic  architecture. 
Karp.  B.  (My  ’67) 

Woodhull,  Victoria  (Claflin).  See  Martin. 
V.  C.  W. 


Woolf,  Leonard  Sidney 
Woolf,  L.  Downhill  all  the  way.  (D  ’67) 
Woolley,  Sir  Charles  Leonard 


Juvenile  literature 

Honour,  A.  Treasures  under  the  sand.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Word-by-word  translations  of  song  and  arias, 
pt  I.  Coffin,  B.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 
Word  dwells  among  us.  Lynch,  W.  E.  (My  ’67) 
Word  games 

Borgmann,  D.  A.  Beyond  language.  (O  ’67) 
Word  In  history.  Burke.  T.  P.,  ed.  (Ap  ’67) 
Words.  Creeley,  R.  (Ag  ’67) 

Words,  Obscene 

Hartogs,  R.  Four-letter  word  games.  (O  ’67) 
Words  for  Denver.  Ferrll,  T.  H.  (O  ’67) 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy 

EUls,  A.  M.  Rebels  and  conservatives.  (Ja 
’68)  (196'7  Annual) 


Wordsworth,  William 

Ellis,  A.  M.  Rebels  and  conservatives.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Groom,  B.  Unity  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  (N 
’67) 

King,  A.  Wordsworth  and  the  artist’s  vision. 
(Ap  ’67) 

Rader,  M.  Wordsworth:  a  philosophical  ap¬ 
proach.  (D  ’67) 

Reed.  M.  L.  Wordsworth.  (N  ’67) 
Wordsworth  and  the  artist’s  vision.  King,  A. 

(Ap  ’67) 

Work 

Bensman,  J.  Dollars  and  sense.  (D  ’67) 

Clark,  D.  Work  and  the  human  spirit.  (N  ’67) 
Herzberg,  F.  Work  and  the  nature  of  man. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Work  and  the  human  splrlL  Clark.  D.  (N  ’67) 
Work  and  the  nature  of  man.  Herzberg.  F. 
(Mr  ’67) 

Work  of  John  the  Baptist.  Danldlou,  J.  (N  ’67) 
Work  of  Thomas  Cranmer.  Cranmer,  T.  (My 
’67) 

Work  of  William  Morris.  Thompson,  P.  (Ag  ’67) 
Workers’  councils:  the  Yugoslav  experience. 

Kolaja,  J.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 

Workers’  paradise  losL  Lyons,  E.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

Working  peace  .sy.stem.  Mitrany,  D.  (Ap  ’67) 
Working  press  of  the  nation,  4v.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

Works  of  Anne  Bradstreet.  Bradstreet,  A.  (S  ’67) 
Workshop  councils.  See  Employees’  representa¬ 
tion  in  management 

Workshops  in  the  wilderness.  Fisher,  M.  (D 
’67) 

World.  HUrlimann,  M.  (Mr  ’67) 


The  World,  New  York 

Juergens.  G.  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  New 
York  World.  (Ap  ’67) 

World  cities.  Hall.  P.  (D  ’67) 

World  come  of  age.  Smith,  R.  G.,  ed.  (O  ’67) 
World  Council  of  Churches 
Gaines,  D.  P.  World  council  of  churches. 
(1967  Annual) 

World  council  of  churches.  Gaines,  D.  P.  (1967 
Annual) 

World  elsewhere.  Bowen.  .T.  (Ap  ’67) 

World  elsewhere.  Poirier.  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 

Annual) 

World-famous  trials.  Franklin,  C.  (Mr  ’67) 


World  history 

McNeill,  W.  H.  World  history.  (Ag  ’67) 
Vries,  S.  de.  Atlas  of  world  history.  (Ja  ’68) 
(1967  Annual) 

World  histoi-y.  McNeill. W.  H.  (Ag  ’67) 

World  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  ser  2,  v2. 
Roth.  C..  ed.  (My  ’67) 

World  In  the  candy  egg.  Tresselt,  A.  (Ag  ’67) 
World  money  maze.  Trlffin.  R.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

World  of  breads.  Casella,  D.  (Ag  ’67) 

World  of  Delacroix,  1798-1863.  Prldeaux,  T.  (Mr 
’67) 


World  of  Hogarth.  Lichtenberg.  G.  C.  (Mr  ’67) 
World  of  Jimmy  Breslin.  Breslin.  J.  (Ag  ’67) 
World  of  Leonardo,  1452-1519.  Wallace,  R.  (My 
’67) 


World  of  Marcel  Duchamp,  1887-.  Tomkins,  C. 
(1967  Annual) 

World  of  modern  Action.  2v.  Marcus.  S..  ed. 
(Mr  ’67) 


World  of  Nigel  Hunt.  Hunt,  N.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967 
Annual) 

World  of  nuclear  powers?  American  assembly. 
(Ap  ’67) 

World  of  plants.  Gabb,  M.  (Ja  ’68)  (1967  An¬ 
nual) 

World  of  power  and  energy.  Ross,  F.  (D  ’67) 
World  of  Red  China.  Buell,  H.  (Ag  ’67) 


World  of  Ted  Serlos.  Elsenbud,  J.  (Je  ’67) 


World  of  the  black  bear.  Van  Wormer.  J.  (Mr 
’67) 


World  of  the  formerly  married.  Hunt.  M.  M. 
(Mr  ’67) 

World  of  the  moon.  King.  H.  C.  (Ag  ’67) 
World  of  the  polar  bear.  Perry.  R.  (My  ’67) 
World  of  the  rain  forest.  Sllverberg,  R.  (O  ’67) 
World  of  the  woodchuck.  Schoonmaker,  W.  J. 
(My  ’67) 

World  of  Vermeer,  1632-1675.  Konlngsberger  H. 
(D  ’67) 

World  of  Watteau,  1684-1721.  Schneider,  P. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

World  of  Winslow  Homer,  1836-1910.  Flexner, 
J.  T.  (S  ’67) 

World  of  yachting.  Robinson,  B.  (Ap  ’67) 
World  politics 

Aron.  R.  Peace  and  war.  (Mr  ’67) 
Edwardes,  M.  West  In  Asia,  1860-1914.  (D  ’67) 
Eubank.  IC  Summit  conferences,  1919-1960. 
(S  ’67) 
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World  politics — Continued 
Geig-er,  T.  Conflicted  relationship.  (D  ’67) 
Goetzmann,  W.  H.  When  the  eagle  screamed. 
(O  ’67) 

Impact  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1967. 
(Ja  ’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Kennan,  (3-  P.  Memoirs,  1925-1950.  (D  ’67) 
Kintner,  W.  R.  Peace  and  the  strategy 
conflict.  (N  ’67) 

McClintock,  R.  Meaning  of  limited  war.  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Masters,  R.  D.  Nation  is  burdened.  (Ag  ’67) 
Northedge.  P.  S.  Troubled  giant.  (Mr  ’K7) 
Pratt.  J.  W.  Challenge  and  rejection.  (D  ’67) 
Schelling,  T.  C.  Arms  and  influence.  (Ag  ’67) 
(1966  Annual) 

Thomas,  H.  Suez.  (Ag  ’67) 


1945- 

Adenauer,  K.  Memoirs,  1945-53.  (Ag  ’67)  (1966 
Annual) 

American  assembly.  World  of  nuclear 
powers?  (Ap  ’67) 

Bromke,  A.,  ed.  Communist  states  and  the 
West.  (Ag  ’67) 

Brzezinski,  Z.  K.  Soviet  bloc  [rev  ed].  (Ja 
’68)  (1967  Annual) 

Crozier,  B.  Struggle  for  the  third  world. 
(Je  ’67) 

Pulbrlght,  J.  W.  Arrogance  of  power.  (Ap 
’67) 

Halle.  L.  J.  Cold  war  as  history.  (O  ’67) 

Horelick,  A.  L.  Strategic  power  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  (1966,  1967  Annual) 
Horowitz,  I.  L.  Three  worlds  of  development. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

Hudson,  G.  P.  Hard  and  bitter  peace,  (Ag  ’67) 
Kim,  Y.  H.,  ed.  Patterns  of  competitive  co- 
existence:  USA  va  USSR.  (O  ’67) 

Morgan,  T.  B.  Among  the  anti-Americans. 
(Je  ’67) 

Oglesby,  C.  Containment  and  change.  (O  ’67) 
Perkins,  D.  Diplomacy  of  a  new  age,  (Ag  ’67) 
Steel,  R.  Pax  Americana.  (S  ’67) 

World  politics  and  tension  areas.  Gross,  P. 
(1966,  1967  Annual) 

World  politics  In  an  age  of  revolution.  Spanier, 
J.  W.  (Ag  ’67) 

World  politics;  the  global  system.  Spiro,  H.  J. 
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Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc,  470  AUantic  Av,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110 


Atlanta:  695  Miami  Circle,  N.E,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30324 

Belmont:  Belmont  Park,  Belmont,  Calif. 
94002_ 

Rwkleigh:  Rockleigh  Industrial  Park 
Rockleigh,  N.J.  07647 

Arr-  Ajxhives  of  World  Art,  305  E  45th  St, 
New  York,  17,  N.Y. 

Am.  Coimcil  on  Education,  Publications  Divi¬ 
sion,  1785  Massachusetts  Av,  N. W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036 

Aw.  Heritage  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  661  6th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Publications  distributed  by  various  publish¬ 
ers 

American  Heritage  Junior  Library  Books 
&  Horizon  Caravel  Books  now  available  from 
Harper 

Am.  Hist.  Co,  Inc,  80-90  8th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011 

Publications  are  sold  prior  to  publication 

Am.  Hist.  Soc.  See  Am.  Hist.  Co. 


Am.  Philosophical  Soc,  104  S  5th  St.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.  19106 

Am.  Photographic  Book  Publishing  Co,  Inc.  915 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010;  1160  N 
Highland  Av,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90038 
Owned  by  Verlan  Publications 
Publish  Amphoto  Focal  Book  jointly  with 
Focal 


Publishers  of  Photo  Dealer  (Periodical) 
Aw.  Un IV.  Press  Services,  20  W  43d  St.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036 

Anderson  &  Ritchie,  3044  Riverside  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90027;  refer  orders  to  Golden 
Gate  for  juvenile  titles;  other  titles  to  Lane 
Bk.  Co. 


Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 


Appleton-Century-Crofts,  440  Park  Av.  S,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  Meredith 
Purchased  Landsberger 
Division  of  Meredith 

Architectural  Book  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  151  E 
50th  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders 
to  Hastings  House 

Arco  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  219  Park  Av,  S,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003 

Arlington  House,  81  Centre  Av,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  10801 

Arno  Press,  4  E  43d  St,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


Asia  Publishing  House,  29  E  10th  St,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003 

Assn.  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007 

Also  use  imprint  Haddam  House 
Atheneum  Publishers,  122  E  42d  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017 

Acquired  Russell  &  Russell 
Atherton  Press,  70  6th  Av,  New  York.  N.Y. 

,10011 

Division  of  Prentice-Hall 
Augsburg  Pubishing  House,  426  S  6th  St,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  55416 

Columbus:  67  E  Main  St,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215 

Los  Angeles:  3224  Beverly  Blvd,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90057 

Publishers  for  Am.  Lutheran  Church 

Absorbed  Zutheran  Pub.  House  and  Wart- 
burg  Press 

Award  House,  800  2d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y;  for 
sale  by  Crown 


Baker  Bk.  House,  1019  Wealthy  St,  S.E,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  49506 

Formerly  known  as  Bakers’  Bk.  Store 
Barnes,  A.S.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  Box  421, 
Cranbury,  N.J.  08512 

Owners  of  Countryman  &  Camera  Craft 
Purchased  by  Yoseloff 
Also  use  imprint  Sportsman  Press 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc,  105  5th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 

Barre  Publishing  Company,  Inc,  South  St, 
Barre,  Mass.  01005 
Formerly  Barre  Gazette 
Barrows.  M.  Barrows  &  Company,  Inc,  425 
Park  Av.  S.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Books  distributed  by  Morrow 
Bartholomew  House,  Inc,  29  E  10th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003:  refer  orders  to  Taplinger 
Book  division  of  MacFadden 

^0^  Park  Av,  S,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  Book  Centre 

25  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108;  1601  Jericho  Turnpike,  New  Hyde 
Park.  N.Y.  11040 
Distributor  of  Am.  Unltar 
Bedmmster  Press,  Inc,  Vreeland  Av,  Totowa, 
10^22  ^  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.Va.  26032 
Blaisdell  Publishing  Co,  275  Wyman  St,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  02154 
Division  of  Ginn 

Yo!?k,‘^N^w''l0001^°’ 

Bobbs-’Merriil  Company,  Inc,  4300  W  62d  St, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206;  3  W  57th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019 
Subsidiary  of  Sams 
Affiliate  co.  Liberal  Arts 
Also  imprint  Charter  Books 
Bookman  Associates,  Inc,  31  Union  Sq  W,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003 
Affiliate  of  'Twayne 

Books,  Inc  4^  Park  Av.  S,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016;  ^50  Connecticut  Av,  N.W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036 

Spartan  consolidated  with  above 
Purchased  the  firm  of  Henley 
_  Owned  by  Publishers  Company,  Inc. 

Boston  Univ.  Press,  138  Mountfort  St,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  02146 

Bowker.  The  R.R.  Bowker  Company,  1180  Av.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Bowker  Associates,  1677  Wisconsin  Av,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Branford.  Charles  T.  Branford  Co,  28  Union  St, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  02159 
Braziller.  George  Braziller,  Inc,  1  Park  Av. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

1^^='  122  E  55th  St,  New 

York,  N.Y.  10022 

Also  use  imprint  London  House  and  London 
House  &  Maxwell 

British  Information  Services,  845  3d  Av.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022  ’ 

Bro-Dart  Foundation,  113  Frelinghuysen  Av, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Brookings.  The  Brookings  Institution,  Publica¬ 
tions  Division.  1775  Massachusetts  Av.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Handles  distribution  of  the  various  Pro¬ 
grams 

Brown  Univ.  Press,  Box  1881,  Providence,  R.I. 
0291.2 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  400  N  Broadway, 
52201;  393  7th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  lOOOl;  20  N  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Rl. 
60606 

Also  use  Imprint  Bruce  Press 
B^s|^gl  &  Brussel,  Inc,  80  6th  Av,  New  York, 


Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  32  E  57th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders  to  610  North  Av,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801 
Publish  books  for  Inst,  of  Actuaries 
Catholic  Univ.  of  Am.  Press,  620  Michigan  Av, 
N.E,  Washington,  D.C.  20017;  refer  trade  or¬ 
ders  to  Herder  &  Herder 
Caxton  Ptrs,  Caldwell,  Idaho  83605 
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Chandler  Publishing  Company,  124  Speax  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
Formerly  Chandler,  H. 

Childrens  Press,  Inc,  1224  W  Van  Buren  St, 
Chica§:o,  Ill.  60607 
Affiliate  CO.  Melmont  Pubs. 

Parent  co.  Regensteiner  Corp. 

Travel  Press  is  a  division 
Chilmark  Press,  80  Irving  PI,  New  York,  N.T. 

10003;  refer  orders  to  Randoim  House 
Chilton  Company  (Chilton  Books),  Trade  Bk 
Division,  401  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19106 

Purchased  the  firms  of  Conover-Mast  Book 
Division;  Greenberg;  Heldt  and  Jenkins  Pub¬ 
lications 

Citadel  Press,  222  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003 

Clark,  A.  H.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co,  1264  S  Cen¬ 
tral  Av,  Glendale,  Calif.  91204 
Cleveland  Mus.  of  Art,  11150  East  Blvd  at  Univ. 
Circle,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106;  refer  orders  to 
Western  Reserve  Univ.  Press 
College  &  Univ.  Press  Services,  Inc,  263  Chapel 
St,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06513 
Collier  Books,  640  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019 

Pamplilets  carry  imprint  Crowell  Collier  & 
Macmillan  who  owns  the  above  company 
Also  use  imprint  Crowell-Collier  Press 
Subsidiary  cos:  La  Salle  Extension  Univ. 
and  Teachers  Pub. 

Columbia  Univ.  Press,  136  South  Broadway,  Irv- 
mgton-on-Hudson,  New  York,  N.Y.  10533 
Publish  and  distribute  Temple  Univ.  Publi¬ 
cations  published  from  1955 
Cooper  Square  Publishers,  Inc,  59  4th  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003 

Cornell  Univ.  Press,  124  Roberts  PI,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  14850 

C^ard-McCann,  Inc,  200  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 
Affiliate  cos.  Putnam  &  Day 
Cowles  Education  Corporation,  Inc,  488  Madison 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Civil  Service  Pub.  Corp;  College  Pub.  Corp; 
T^h.  Extension  Service,  Inc.  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  Cowles  whose  imprint  is  used  for 
all  publications 

Creative  Education  Society,  Inc,  515  N  Front  St, 
Mankato,  Minn.  50001 
Crescent  Bks,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Criterion  Books,  Inc,  6  W  57th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019;  refer  orders  to  Abelard-Schuman 
Crowell.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co,  201  Park  Av, 
S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10002 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc,  419  Park  Av,  S.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  imprint  Bonanza  Books 
Purchased  the  firm  of  Allen,  Towne  & 
Heath,  Lothrop  and  Covici 
Purchased  the  majority  of  stock  from  Bell 
Pub 

Subsidary  companies:  Arcadia:  Outlet 
Acquired  the  Ziff-Davis  Little  Sports  Lib. 
and  Little  Tech.  Lib  from  Prentice-Hall 
Distributors  for  various  publishers 


Da  Capo  Press,  227  W  17th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 

Division  of  Plenum  Press 
Day.  The  John  Day  Company,  62  W  45th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036:  refer  orders  to  200 
Madison  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  imprint  Asia  Press 
Affiliate  cos.  Putnam  &  Coward-McCann 
Denver  Mus.  of  Natural  Hist,  City  Park,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  80206 

Desclee  Co,  Inc,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007;  refer  orders  to  Herder  &  Herder 
Formerly  Soc.  of  St  John  Evangelist, 
Desclee  &  Co. 

Dial  Press,  Inc,  750  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 

Controlling  interest  purchased  by  Dell 
Also  use  imprint  Delacorte  Press  Bk. 
Dimension  Books,  Inc,  303  W  42d  St,  New  York 
N.Y.  10036;  Box  21.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18703; 
Box  811,  Denville,  N.J.  07834 
Diplomatic  Press,  2305  Amelia  Circle,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc,  79  Madison  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  Imprint  Apollo  eds. 

Dorsey  Press,  Inc,  1800  Ridge  Rd.  Homewood, 
m.  60430 

Division  of  Irwin 


Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc,  277  Park  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  601  Frank¬ 
lin  Av.  (jarden  City,  N.Y.  11530 
Purchased  Allen,  W.H. ;  Ferguson,  J.G: 
Ferguson,  J.G.  &  Associates  and  Laidlaw 
Also  use  imprints:  Doubleday.  N;  Garden 
City  Bks;  Hanover  House:  Junior  Bks;  An¬ 
chor  Bks;  Image  Bks;  Catholic  Textbook 
Division  and  Made  Simple  Bks;  Dolphin  Bks. 

Dover  Publications,  Inc,  180  Varick,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014 

Publish  Handicraft  &  Hobby  series  jointly 
with  Foyle 

Drexel  Bookstore.  See  Drexel  Press 

Drexel  Press,  32d  &  Chestnut  Sts.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19104;  refer  trade  orders  to  Drexel 
Bookstore 

Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inft.  60  E  42d  St,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  1716  Locust 
St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60303 
Affiliate  of  Meredith 

Dufour  Editions.  Chester  Springs,  Pa  19426 

Duke  Univ.  Press,  College  Station  6697.  Durham, 
N.C.  27708 

Duquesne  Univ.  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  16219: 
refer  trade  orders  to  Herder  &  Herder 
Formerly  Duquesne  Univ. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc.  201  Park  Av. 
S,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003 


Eakins  Press,  155  E  42d  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 

East  West  Center  Press,  1777  East-West  Rd, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

Edwards,  Everett.  Everett  Edwards  Press,  Inc, 
133  S  Pecan  Av,  Deland,  Fla.  32720 
Eerdmahs.  Wm  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  255  Jefferson  Av,  S.E,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  49052 

Elsevier  Pub.  Co.  American  Elsevier  Pub.  Co. 
Inc,  52  Vanderbilt  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Also  use  name  Agon  Elsevier 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc,  426  N  Michigan 
Av,  Chicago,  Dl.  60611;  295  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017:  refer  orders  to  Atheneura 
Pubs. 

Also  use  Imprint  Britannica  Press 
Purchased  Merriam 

Eriksson.  Paul  S.  Eriksson,  Inc,  119  W  67th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019;  refer  orders  to  Hill  & 
Wang 

Foi-merly  imprint  of  Taplinger 
Evans,  M.&Co.  M.  Evans  &  Company,  Inc.  216 
E  49th  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017:  refer  orders 
to  Lippincott 

The  Exposition  Press,  Inc,  386  Park  Av,  S, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016 
Also  use  imprints:  Banner  Bks;  Univ.  Book; 
Lochinvar  Book  and  Testament  Book 


Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc,  19  Union  Sa,  W, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003 

Purchased  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy;  Creative 
Age  Press  and  Noonday 
Subsidiary  co.  Page 

Also  use  imprints  Ariel  Books  for  Children’s 
Book  Division;  Visual  Arts  Books  and  Vision 
Books 

Publish  and  distribute  for  McMullen 

Feffer  &  Simons,  Inc,  31  Union  Sq,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 

Formerly  Feffer,  Simons  &  Francoeur 
Acquired  by  Doubleday 

Ferguson,  J.G.  &  Associates,  6  N  Michigan  Av, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60602 

Subsidiary  of  Doubleday 
Unit  of  Ferguson,  J.G 

Fides,  Publishers,  Box  607,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
46556 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation,  510 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  Ill.  60654; 
11  W  42d  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

Fleet  Publishing  Corporation,  230  Park  Av,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017 

Folder  Editions,  325  E  57th  St,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 

Follett  Publishing  Company,  1010  W  Washington 
Blvd,  Chicago,  Ill.  60607:  432  Park  Av,  S,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Subsidiary  co.  Maxton 

F^dham^|Jniv.  Press.  441  E  Fordham  Rd.  Bronx, 

Fortress  Pres^s,  2900  Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19129;  Bock  Island,  Ill.  61201 
Merger  of  Augustana;  Augustana  Press  and 
Muhlenberg  Press 

"Tirade  name  of  Board  of  Publications  of 
Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Publish  and  distribute  for  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  Am. 
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The  Four  Winds  Press,  50  W  44th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to  904  Sylvan  Av, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
Division  of  Scholastic  Mg’s. 

Franklin  Coliege  of  Indiana  Bookstore,  Franklin, 
Ind.  46131 

The  Free  Press,  60  5th  Av,  NiSw  York,  N.Y. 
10011;  refer  orders  to  Brown  &  Front  Sts, 
Riverside,  N.J  0S075 

A  division  of  Macmillan  (N  Y) 

Freeman.  W.  H.  Freeman  &  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  660  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104 

Subsidiary  of  Scientific  Am. 

Fulton  Publishing  Co,  Box  191,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Funk.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Madison  Av,  New  York,  N.Y,  10017 
Absorbed  Funk,  W. 

Division  of  Readers  Digest 
Also  use  imprint  Minerva  Press 


Inc, 
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Gale  Research  Company,  1400  Book  Tower, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48226 

Garrard  Publishing  Company,  1607  N  Market  St, 
Champaign,  Ill.  61820;  2  Overhill  Rd,  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y.  10583 

Garrett  Publications.  29  W  57th  St.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019 

Geis.  Bernard  Geis  Associates,  130  E  56th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  for  sale  by  Random 
House 

Subsidiary  co.  Ampersand  Press 

Giniger,  1140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Ginn  &  Company,  Statler  Bldg,  Park  Sq,  Boston, 
Mass.  02117;  Eastern  Division:  125  2d  Av, 
■VYaltham,  Mass.  02154 

Atlanta:  717  Miami  Circle,  N.E.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30324 

Chicago:  205  W  Wacker  Dr,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60606 

Dallas:  1510  Young  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201 
Palo  Alto;  2550  Hanover  St.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 

Also  handle  Ginn  Lib.  Services  Publications 

Member  Paul  Hamlyn  Group 

Golden  Gate  Junior  Books,  Box  398,  San  Carlos, 
Calif.  94070 

Golden  Press,  850  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022; 
refer  orders  to  150  Parish  Drive,  Wayne,  N.J. 

Subsidiary  of  Western  Pub.  Co. 

Affiliate  co.  Golden  Pleasure 

Golden  Quill  Press,  Francetown,  N.H.  03043 

Grolier,  Inc,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022 

Formerly  Grolier  Soc. 

Subsidiary  co.  Watts,  F. 

Grossett  &  Dunlap,  Inc,  51  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010;  refer  orders  to  227  E  Cen¬ 
ter  St.  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37660 

Publish  some  trade  editions  of  Pop.  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  Pop.  Science 

Purchased  the  business  of  Barse  &  Co.  and 
McLoughlin 

Also  use  imprint  Universal  Lib;  Madison 
Sq.  Press 

Grossman  Publishers,  125A  B  19th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 

Also  use  imprint  Paragraphic  Bks. 
iSee  also  Orion 

Grove  Press,  Inc,  80  University  PI,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003;  refer  orders  to  Book  Centre 


Hafner  Publishing  Company,  31  E  10th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003  .  „  c,.  „ 

Publishing  section  of  Stecher-Hafner 

Hallberg.  Chas.  Hallberg  &  Company,  110  W 
Grand  Av,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610 
Hammond,  Inc,  515  Valley  St,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Formerly  C.  S.  Hammond  Co,  Inc. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc,  757  3d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017  ^  ^ 

Atlanta:  680  Forrest  Rd,  N.E,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30312 

Burlingame:  1855  Rollins  Rd,  Burlingame, 
Calif.  94010 

Chica|o:  7555  Caldwell  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dallas:  4640  Harry  Hines  Blvd,  Dallas, 
Tex,  75235 

Merged  with  World  Bk. 

Expanded  to  include  the  publications  of 
Reynal 


Harlin  Quist,  Inc,  30  B  42d  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017:  refer  trade  orders  to  Crown 


Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  49  E  33d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016;  2500  Crawford  Av,  Evanston, 
Ill.  60201 

Acquired  the  publications  of  Hoeber  which 
will  remain  under  the  imprint.  Paul  B.  Hoeber 
Inc,  Medical  Bk.  Dept  of  Harper  &  Row 
Distribute  some  publications  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund 
Purchased  Wheeler 

Hart  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  510  6th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011 

Formerly  pub.  as  Hart  Book  Co. 

Harvard  College  Lib,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.  02116; 
for  sale  by  Harvard  univ.  press 

Harvard  Univ.  Division  of  Res.  Harvard  UnIv. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Division  of  Research,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston, 
Mass.  02163 

Harvard  Univ.  Lib,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138; 
refer  trade  orders  to  Harvard  Univ.  press 

Harvard  Univ.  Press.  Publishing  Department 
(Belknap  Press)  Kittredge  Hall,  79  Garden  St, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Acquired  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  from 
Putnam 

Harvey  Hous^  6  S  Buckhout  St.  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.  10533 

Hastings  House,  Publishers,  151  E  50th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Hawthorn  Books,  Inc,  70  6th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011 


Heineman.  James  H.  Heineman,  Inc,  60  E  42d 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Heirloom  Publishing  Company,  43  W  61st  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Helicon  Press,  Inc,  1120  N  Calvert  St,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21202;  refer  orders  to  Taplinger 
Herder  &  Herder,  Inc,  232  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Hill  &  Wang,  Inc,  141  6th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10010 

Also  use  Imprint  Dramabooks 
Hillary  House  Publishers  Ltd,  303  Park  Av,  S, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Affiliate  co.  Humanities  Press 


Hobbs,  Dorman  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 


Holiday  House,  18  B  66th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 


Holt.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc,  383  Madi¬ 
son  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

San  Francisco:  Crocker  Park,  Box  24400, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94124 
Merger  of  Rinehart  and  Winston 
Also  publish  as  Universal  Bk.  and  Bible 
House 

Subsidiary  co.  Mentzer 

Horizon  Press,  166  6th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010 


H 


orn  Bk,  Inc,  585  Boylston  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park 
St,  Boston,  Mass.  02107;  refer  orders  to  Way- 
side  Rd,  Burlington,  Mass.  01803 

Atlanta:  441  W  Peachtree  St,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30308 

Chicago:  30  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60602 

Dallas;  715  Browder  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201 
N.Y:  53  W  43d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Palo  Alto:  777  California  Av.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 


Humanities  Press,  Inc,  303  Park  Av.  S.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010 
Affiliate  co.  Hillary  Hcuse 
Huntington  Lib.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
&  Art  Gallery,  1151  Oxford  Rd,  San  Marino, 
Calif.  91108 


I.C.R.  Press,  226  E  63d  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ind.  Hist.  Bur.  Historical  Bureau  of  the  Library 
&  Historical  Department  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  408  State  Lib.  &  Hist.  Bldg,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  46204 

Indiana  University  Press,  10th  &  Morton  Sts, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401 

Information  Coordinators,  Inc,  1435-37  Randolph 
St,  Detroit,  Mich.  48286 
Formerly  Information  Service 

International  Olympic  Institute,  620  6th  Av. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Int.  Pubs.  International  Publishers  Company, 
Inc,  381  Park  Av,  S,  New  York.  N.Y.  1001^ 
Also  pub.  as  Int.  Pubs.  Associates 


Information  Service,  Inc.  See  Information  Co¬ 
ordinators 


Int.  Science  Press.  See  Science  House 
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Interscience  Publishers,  Inc,  605  3d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Division  of  Wiley,  to  whom  orders  should 
be  sent 

Interstate.  The  Interstate  Printers  &  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc,  19-27  N  Jackson  St,  Danville, 
Ill.  61832 

Iowa  State  Univ.  Press,  Press  Building,  Ames, 
Iowa  500l0 

Publishers  of  bks.  in  apriculture,  science, 
home  economics,  engineering  and  veterinary 
medicine 

Irwin.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  1818  Ridge  Rd. 
Homewood.  III.  60430 

Disti-ibutors  for  Am.  Economic  Assn,  pub¬ 
lications  pub.  to  1951  and  will  be  publishers 
for  future  volumes 

Subsidiary  co.  Dorsey  Press 


Japan'  Publications  Trading  Co.  (USA)  Inc,  175 
6th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010;  Box  7752, 
Rincon  Annex,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119; 
refer  orders  to  11-13  Center  St,  Rutland,  Vt. 
05701 


Jarman  Press,  916  Preston  Av,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  22901 

Formerly  Jarman’s  Inc. 

Firm  name;  Jarman  Ptg.  Co. 

John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176.  801  Main  St,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va  23219 


Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Homewood,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21218 


Johnson  Pub  (Chicago),  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Inc,  Book  Division,  1820  S  Michigan 
Av,  Chicago,  Ill.  60616;  1270  Av.  of  the 

Americas,  New  'York.  N.Y.  10020 
Jossey-Bass,  Inc,  616  Montgomery  St,  San 
.Francisco,  Calif.  94111 

The  Julian  Press,  Inc,  119  5th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  l00O3;  refer  orders  to  Matrix  House 


Kelley.  Augustus  M.  Kelley,  24  E  22d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010 

Kenedy.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  Publishers,  12 
Barclay  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008 
Klein.  B.  Klein  &  Company,  104  5th  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  501  Madison  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022:  refer  orders  to  33  W 
60th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
Purchased  by  Random  House 
Kodansha  International/USA,  Ltd,  577  College 
Ave,  Palo  Alto,  (jalif.  94306 
Ktav  Publishing  House,  120  East  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002 
Affiliated  with  Friendly  House 


La.  State  Univ.  Press,  University  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  70803 

Labor  Policy  Assn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Av,  N.W, 
Washington,  6.  D.C. 

Laboratory  of  Quantitative  Biology,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.Y.  11724 


Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Company,  3 
Bank  PI,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14603 
Associate  co.  Baker.  Voo.rhi.s 
Also  use  imprints  Associate  Pubs  (Manila) 
and  Aqueduct  Bks. 


Lippincott.  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Company,  E 
Washington  Sq,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105;  621 
5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  333  W  Lake 
St,  Chicago.  Ill.  60606 
Afiilliate  co.  Holman 


Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  02106;  refer  orders  to  200  W  St, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02164;  60  E  42d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Handle  Trade  Books,  Law,  Medical  & 
College  books 

Pubs,  for  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 
Living  Books,  Inc,  11  W  42d  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036 


Long  Island  Univ.  Press,  385  Flatbush  Av, 
Extension,  Brooklyn,  1,  N.Y. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Inc,  381 

Park  Av.  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Acquired  by  Scott 

Luce,  R.B.  Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc,  1903  N  St, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  refer  orders  to 
McKay 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc,  330  W  42d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to  Highstown- 
Princeton  Rd,  Highstown,  N.J.  08520;  4655 
Chase  Av,  Lincolnwood,  Chicago,  Ill.  60646; 
201  Tamai  Vista  Drive,  Corte  Madera,  Calif. 
93637 

Acquired  House  of  Grant 
Purchased  the  firm  of  Embassy;  also  Gregg, 
whose  identity  will  be  kept  as  their  Business 
Educ.  Division;  also  Blakiston  with  their 
Flealth  Educ.  Dept,  and  Webster 

Trade  bk.  dept,  formerly  known  as  Whit- 
lesey  House  on  juveniles  and  some  specialized 
bks. 

Publishers  and  distributors  of  Product  En¬ 
gineer  and  Welding  Engineer 
High  School  bks.  with  tne  exception  of  mod¬ 
ern  high  school  classics- bearing  imprint  Har¬ 
per  are  sold  by  McGraw 
Handle  Gregg  shorthand  bks.  in  England 
also  all  Gregg  bks.  in  U.S;  and  Schaum  Pub. 
bks.  in  Canada 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Inc,  Publish¬ 
ers,  750  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Taken  over  the  Juvenile  dept,  of  Reynal 

Macmillan  (N  Y),  The  Macmillan  Co,  Publish¬ 
ers.  866  3d  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  refer 
orders  to  Brown  &  Front  St,  Riverside,  N.J. 
08075 

Atlanta;  1360  Spring  St,  N.W,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30309 

Chicago:  2549  Prairie  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60616 

Dallas:  501-7  Elm  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202 
San  Francisco:  111  New  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
Canibridge  publications  formerly  handled  by 
Macmillan  in  the  U.S.  now  handled  by  Cam¬ 
bridge 

Division  of  Crowell-Collier  Pub  Co. 

Lfftwls  Tower  Bldg,  225  S  15th 
St,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102 

Mansell  Information  Publishing,  Ltd,  360  N 
Michigan  Av,  Chicago,  Ill.  60600 

Manyland  Bks,  Inc  Box  266,  Wall  St,  Station, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Pub¬ 
lications  Office  (M.I.T.  Press)  77  Massa- 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 
h*'pt.  Soc.  Msuyland  Historical  Society, 
201  W  Monument  St,  Baltimore.  Md.  21201 

Melmont  Publishers,  Inc,  1224  W  Van  Buren  St, 
Chicago.  Ill.  60607 
Affiliate  co.  Childrens  Press 

'^New^'irkl'N.WWOll)®  ® 

Meredith  Press,  1716  Locust  St,  Des  Moines 
ioW7  Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Publishers  of  Better  Homes 
Magazine 

Division  of  Meredith  Pub.  Co. 

Pwchased  Channel  and  Lyons 
Affiliate  of  Appleton  and  DueU 

Merrill  Books,  inc,  j 
Alum  Creek  Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209 

Messner.  See  Simon  &  Schuster 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  6th  Av  82d 
Shi?-^-  tr^d^e 

‘^Mich®%"23''"‘''-  S50,  East  Lansing, 

Formerly  Mich.  State  College  Press 

^York!^N.®Y.“oi6^°’  ^ew 

Books  distributed  by  Morrow 

'^YOTk.^Mw'lOOll'^'’®®®’ 

aiffoSiiu  i-M  "sYSbo's.ii.rie: 

Also  use  imprint  Apollo  Eds. 

Mill-  R'evnS’®,e-^n‘n.^ir°'^®’  Jefferson  House; 
mill,  Reynal  &  Co;  Sloane  and  Whiteside 

N  Y  ^  ^3d  St,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10019,  refer  trade  orders  to  Doubleday 

‘^Fe®TMlx'^8750r®''“'° 

'^Tork"’N  Y  A''*'  W  64th  St,  New 

York,  N.Y.  10019;  refer  orders  to  N.Y.  Graphic 


&  Gardens 


Inc,  1300 


N.Y.  Graphic.  New  York  Graphic  Society  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Ltd,  140  Greenwich  Av,  Greenwich 
Cmin.  06830;  10  W  33d  St,  New  -York,  N.T.’ 

Lib,  6th  Av.  &  42d  St,  New  York, 

iN .  Y .  lUUlo 

'^Ny'^  10003'^'’®®®’  Washington  PI,  New  York, 
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Nat.  Res.  Bur.  The  National  Research  Bureau, 
Inc,  221  N  LaSalle  St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601;  424 
N  3d  St,  Burlington,  Iowa  62601 

Handle  distribution  for  the  various  Divi¬ 
sions  and  Bureaus 

Natural  History  Press,  501  Franklin  Av,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.  11630 

The  Naylor  Company,  1016  Culebra  Av,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex,  78201 

Nelson  Company,  Copewood  &  Davis  Sts,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.J.  08103 

Purchased  by  Thomson  Organization 

New  Am.  Lib.  The  New  American  Library  of 
World  Literature,  Inc,  1301  Av.  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Also  use  imprint  Signet  Book 
Subsidiary  of  Times-Mirror 
Parent  Co.  of  New  English  Lib. 

New  Directions,  Norfolk,  Conn;  333  Av.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  l0014;  refer  orders 
to  Lippincott 

Also  use  Imprint  James  Laiighlin 

Newman  Press,  21  Harristown  Rd,  Glen  Rock, 
N.J.  07452;  refer  orders  to  69  W  Main  St, 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 
Division  of  Paulist  Press 
Has  absorbed  Carroll  Press  and  acquired 
all  their  publications 

Northwestern  Univ,  Press,  1735  Benson  Av, 
Evanston,  Ill.  60201 

Norton.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  65  6th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Handle  New  Collins  Classics  in  the  U.S.A. 

Norwegian- American  Historical  Assn,  St  Olaf 
College,  Northfleld,  Minn.  55067 


Oceana  Publications,  Inc,  40  Cedar  St,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.Y.  10522 

Also  use  imprint  Marshall  Law  Bk.  Co. 
Octagon  Books,  175  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 

October  House,  Inc,  134  E  22d  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010 

Formerly  Clarke  &  Way  „  ^  „ 

Odyssey  Press,  Inc,  55  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003 

Subsidiary  of  Western  Publishing  Co. 

Ohio  State  Oniv.  Bur.  of  Business  Res.  Ohio 
State  University,  College  of  Commerce  &  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
1776  S  College  Rd,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
Ohio  State  University  Press,  2070  Neil  Av,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio  43210 

Ohio  University  Press,  Athens,  Ohio  45701;  refer 
orders  to  N.Y.  Univ.  Press 
Old  West.  The  Old  West  Publishing  Company 
(Fred  A.  Rosenstock)  1228  East  Colfax  Av, 
Denver.  Colo.  80218 

Orion  Press,  Inc,  150  E  35th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016 

Proprietor:  Grossman  Pubs. 

Oxford  Univ.  Press,  Inc,  200  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  16-00  Politt 
Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.  07410 
Oyez,  Box  3014,  Berkeley,  GaJif. 


Pa.  State  Univ.  Press.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  University  Press  Building,  Uni- 

Pa';®th1o^n“ics^Vc,'22  E  61st  St,  New  York, 
NY  10022;  re:^er  orders  to  33  W  60th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023  ^ 

Division  of  Random  House  ^  -t. 

As  of  July  1967  Bqlhngen  series  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Princeton  Univ.  Press  m  j 
Parents  Magazine  Enterprises,  Inc,  62  ^^nder- 
bilt  Av,  New  York  HY.  100^17:  refer  orders  to 
80  New  Bridge  Rd,  Bergenfleld,  N.J.  07621 
Parents  Magazine  Press,  68  Vanderbilt  Av,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  80  New 
Bridge  Rd,  Bergenfleld.  N-J.  07621 
Division  of  Parents  Mag.  Enterprises 
Parker  Publishing  Co.  Inc,  Village  Sq.  Bldg, 
West  Nyack,  N.Y.  10994 
Subsidiary  of  Prentice-Hall 


Parnassus  Press, 
Calif.  94706 
Pemberton  Press, 
Austin,  Tex.  78703 
Penguin  Books,  Ltd, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21211 


2422  Ashby  Av,  Berkeley, 
1  Pemberton  Parkway, 


3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd, 


Pergamon  Press,  U.S,  44-01  21st  St,  Long  Island 
City.  N.Y.  11101^ 

Took  over  Butterworth- Springer,  Ltd. 

Also  use  imprint  Symposium  Publications 
Division 

Phaedra  Publishers,  Inc,  220  E  42d  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017;  refer  orders  to  Simon  & 
Schuster 


Phaidon  Pubiishers,  Inc,  66-04  110th  St,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.  11375;  refer  Am  orders  to  Praeger 
Horovits  founder  of  Phaidon 
Phillips,  S.G,  305  W  86th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10024 

Philosophical  Library,  Inc,  16  E  40th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016 

Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  20  E  46th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Subsidiary  cos.  Initial  Teaching  Pub;  Pit¬ 
man  Medical 

Platt.  The  Platt  &  Munk  Co,  Inc,  200  6th  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Playboy  Press,  919  N  Michigan  Av,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60611 

Refer  orders  for  hard  cover  bks.  to  Simon 
&  Schuster 

Plays,  Inc,  8  Arlington  St,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Plenum  Press,  Inc,  227  W  17th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011 

Also  use  name  Plenum  Press  Data  Division 
for  scientific  and  engineering  data 
Subsidiary  co.  Da  Capo  Press 
Consultants  Bur.  merged  with  above 
Owned  by  Plenum  Pub.  corp. 

U.S.  agent  for  Butterworth  &  Co. 

Plough  Publishing  House,  Soc.  of  Brothers, 
Woodcrest,  Rlfton,  N.Y.  12471 
Potomac  Books,  Inc,  1518  K  St,  N.W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005 

Potter,  C.N.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Inc,  Publisher, 
419  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer 
orders  to  Crown 

Practising  Law  Institute,  20  Vesey  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10007 

Praeger.  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc,  Publishers, 
111  4th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  l0003 
Associate  co.  Pall  Mall 
Acquired  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Prayer  Book  Press,  Inc,  410  Asylum  St,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06103;  refer  orders  to  Taplinger 
Also  use  imprint  Hartmore  House 
Prentice- Hall,  Inc,  Route  9W,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  07632 

Chicago:  222  W  Adams  St,  Chicago,  Rl. 
60606 

Cleveland:  884  Union  Commerce  Bldg, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 
N.Y:  70  5th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
San  Francisco:  560  Mission  St,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94105 

Affiliate  cos.  Nat.  Foremen,  Parker  Pub. 
and  Wadsworth  Pub. 

Executive  Reports  Corp.  is  a  division 
Took  over  some  titles  from  Ziff-Davis 
Also  use  imprint  Fiction  Lib. 

Press  of  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ,  2029 
Adelbert  Rd,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 
Formerly  Western  Reserve  Univ.  Press 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  08541 
As  of  July  1967  distribute  Bollingen  series 
Public  Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey  Av,  S.E, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 
Affiliate  co.  Progress  Press 

Purdue  Univ,  Studies,  308  State  St,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Putnam.  G.  P  Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison  Av, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Affiliate  cos.  Coward-McCann  and  Day 
Handle  and  sell  all  Minton  Publications 


Quadrangle  Books,  Inc,  12  E  Delaware  Av, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611 


Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Box  7600,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60680 

N.Y:  405  Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
San  Francisco:  423  Market  St,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  (jalif.  94105 

Random  House,  Inc,  457  Madison  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022;  refer  orders  to  33  W  60th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Own  Modem  Lib.  and  Singer 

Purchased  Burt  Home  Lib.  from  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Bks. 

Also  use  imprint  Beginner  Bks. 

Associate  cos.  Knopf;  Pantheon  Bks.  and 
Vintage 

Subsidiary  of  RCA 

Red  Mountain  Editions,  Box  7331-A.  Mountain 
Brook  Station.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35223 

Regnery.  Henry  Regnery  Co,  114  W  Illinois  St, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60610;  175  6th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010 

Purchased  Reilly  &  Lee 
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The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co,  114  W  Illinois  St,  Chicago, 
HI.  60610:  175  6th  Av,  New  York,  N,T.  10010 
Division  of  Regnery 

Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation,  Book  Division, 
430  Park  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Successors  to  Chemical  Catalog  Co.  and 
Pencil  Points  Press 
Subsidiary  of  Chapman- Reinhold 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  1755  Massachu¬ 
setts  Av.  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  refer 
orders  to  John  Hopkins  Press 
Reynal  &  Company,  Inc.  221  E  49th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017:  refer  orders  to  Morrow 
Ridge  Press,  17  B  45  St,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
Ronald.  The  Ronald  Press  Co,  15  E  26th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Roy  Publishers,  Inc,  30  B  74th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  230  Park  Av,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017 

Rutgers  Univ.  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  Box 
566,  New  .Brunswick,  N.J.  08903 
Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  30  College  Av,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  N.J.  08901 

Distributors  for  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn. 


S.M.U.  Press.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press,  Dallas,  Tex.  75222 

Formerly  pub.  as  Univ.  Press  in  Dallas 

Distributes  Tex.  Folklore  Publications  which 
it  publishes  in  cooperation  with  Tex.  Folk¬ 
lore  Soc. 

Sams.  The  Howard  W.  Sams  Co,  Inc,  Box  658, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206:  3  W  57th  St,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019 

Acquired  Bobbs,  whose  identity  will  be 
kept:  also  Res.  &  Review 
Saunders.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  218  W 
Washington  Sq,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 
Scarecrow  Press,  Inc,  52  Liberty  St,  Box  656, 
Metuchen,  N.J.  08840 

Also  use  Imprint:  Scarecrow  Reprint  Corp. 

Owned  by  Albert  Daub  &  Co,  Inc.  same 
9»d.dr*©ss 

Schenkman  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  1  Story  St, 
Harvard  Sq,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Schocken  Books,  Inc,  67  Park  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016 

Science  House.  Inc,  27  B  62d  St.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

Formerly  Int.  Science  Press 
Scott.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company.  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishers,  1900  E  Lake  Av,  Glenview, 
Rl.  60025 

Atlanta;  3145  Piedmont  Rd,  N.E,  Atlanta 
Ga.  30305 

Dallas;  411  Elm  St,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Pair  Lawn:  19-00  Pollitt  Drive.  Pair 
Lawn,  N.J.  07410 

Palo  Alto;  855  California  Av,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304 

Acquired  Lothrop 

For  trade  eds.  of  Thorndike-Bamhart  dic¬ 
tionaries  refer  orders  to  Doubledav 
Scott,  W.R.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc,  333  Av. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

Young  Scott  Books  is  a  Juvenile  division 
Scribner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  697  5th 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017:  refer  orders  to 
Vreeland  Av.  'Totowa.  N.Y.  07512 
The  Seabury  Press,  815  2d  Av.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 

Sheed  &  Ward,  Inc,  64  University  PI,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 


The  Shoe  String  Press,  Inc,  60  Connolly  Park¬ 
way,  Hamden,  Conn.  06514 
Also  use  imprint  Archon  Books 
Sierra  Club,  1060  Mills  Tower,  200  Bush  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104:  San  Diego  Chap¬ 
ter,  Box  626,  San  Diego,  C^if.  92112 
Silver  Burdett  Co,  Park  Av.  &  Columbia  Rd, 
Morristown,  N.J.  07960 

Atlanta:  3272  Peachtree  Rd,  N.E,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30306 

Dallas:  4640  Harry  Hines  Blvd,  Dallas, 
Tex.  76235 

Palo  Alto:  436  Mlddlefleld  Rd,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94301 

Park  Ridge:  460  S  Northwest  Highway, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.  60068 

San  Francisco:  604  Mission  St,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Calif.  94106 
Acquired  by  Time 
Division  of  General  Learning  Corp 


Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.  Publishers,  630  5th  Av, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10020 

Golden  Books  now  obtainable  from  Golden 
Press! 

Imprints  are  used  for  the  following  divi¬ 
sions:  Essand'ess  Specials:  Interpublic  Press: 
Messner:  Pocket  Bks;  PB  Specials;  Trident 
Press:  Washington  So.  Press 


Skira,  Inc,  Publishers,  381  Park  Av,  S,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016;  refer  orders  to  World  Pub. 

Smith,  Richard  R.  Richard  R.  Smith  Company, 
Inc,  Noone  House,  Peterborough,  N.H.  03458 
Also  use  imprint  Margent  Press 

Soccer  Associates,  Box  634,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
10802 

Subsidiary  co.  Australian  Bk.  Center 
Also  use  imprint:  Leisure  Time  Bks.  and 
Sportshelf 

The  Something  Else  Press,  Inc,  160  6th  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010 

Southern  III.  Univ.  Press,  Carbondale,  Ill.  62901 

Southern  Publishing  Association,  Book  Depart¬ 
ment,  Box  59,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202 

St  Martins  Press,  Inc,  175  5th  Av,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

„.  Am.  affiliate  of  Macmillan  (London) 

Stackpole  Company  (Stackpole  Books),  Came- 
Kelker  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 
Military  Service  and  Nat.  Service  Pub.  Co. 
merged  with  above 

Education  Society,  130  North  Wells 
St,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 

Stanford  Univ.  Hoover  Inst,  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion  &  Peace,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

Stanford  Univ.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 

State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Wis,  816  State  St,  Madison, 
Wis.  53706 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc,  31  E  10th  St,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003 

S^ubsidiary  co.  Stechert-Hafner  Service 
Formerly  Stechert 

^  booksellers  publishing  done  as 
Hafner  Pub.  co. 

Stemi7<S.  Day,  7  E  48th  St,  New  York.  N.Y. 

06?oT" 

Also  use  imprint  Book  Cellar 

Sterling  Publishing  Company,  Inc,  419  Park  Av. 
S,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 
Acquired  the  publications  of  Bridgman 

'^Ne#^Yqrk.^N.Y.''l00°22®’  Madison  Av. 

piibUcatior^  tvith  Viking,  who  distributes  the 

^'?67q°'q’  wAxt  (Swallow  Press). 

,®..Tork  St,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 
Subsidiary  co.  Sage 

Also  use  imprint  Big  Moimtain  Press 

7ili5 

1I2T0  sta- 


laiisman  Hress,  box  455, 
95634 


vrcurgeLuwn, 


Taplinger  Publishing  Company,  Inc,  29  E  10th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  625  W 
120th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 

Tochers  (^llege  Press,  525  W  120th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027 

Temple  Univ.  Publications,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Press  distributes  publications 
published  to  1954 

Columbia  Univ.  Press  distributes  publica¬ 
tions  published  from  1965 

®  Adams  St,  Springfield,  Ill. 

045  <1)1 

T^a^re^^Arts  Books,  333  6th  Av,  New  York, 

Vi'S-'  Charles  C.  Thomas.  Publishers, 
301-327  B  Lawrence  Av,  Springfield,  Ill.  62703 
Time,  Inc,  Book  Division,  Time  &  Life  Bldg. 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020;  re- 

cl,go°'’ll!^®60611^™®'^^^® 

Subsidiaiw  co.  Silver 
Books  distributed  by.  various  publishers 
■^^T^nsatlantic  Arts,  Inc,  665  5th  Av,  New  York, 

Rd!'LlSw;;!'!f.Y®."ll756  '° 

Trident  Press.  See  Simon  &  Schuster 
Trinity  College  Press,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 
Tri-ocean  Books,  62  Townsend  St,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94107 

T^or  Publishing  Company,  221  Park  Av,  S,  New 

A O r XX ,  i.N  .X.  XUUUo 

Same  as  Harlem  Bk.  Co. 

Purchased  Eugenics  Pub.  Co. 

Tuttle.  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  Inc.  28-30 
Main  St,  Rutland.  Vt.  05701 
Also  use  imprint  Bridgeway  Press 
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Twayne  Publishers,  Inc,  31  Union  Sq,  W,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003 

Distributors  for  the  publishers  jointly  with 
Univ.  of  Kan.  City  Press 

Distributors  for  Bookman  Associates 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  41  ET^IOth  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021 


U.S.  Naval  Inst,  Annapolis,  Md.  21402 


Ungar.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Company, 
250  Park  Av,  S,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Purchased  Stephen  Daye,  Inc,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  Daye  imprint 


University  Books,  Inc,  1615  Hillside  Av,  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 


Univ.  of  Ala.  Press,  Department  of  Publica- 
ions.  Drawer  2877,  University,  Ala.  35486 
Univ.  of  Ariz.  Press,  Box  3398,  College  Station, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85700 


Univ..  of  Calif.  Press,  2223  Fulton  St,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720;  405  Hilgard  Av,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024;  25  W  45  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
United  Nations  series  handled  by  the  Univ. 
of  Toronto  Press 


Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Av,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60637;  20  W  43d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Acquired  the  publications  of  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dept,  of  Educ. 

Also  use  imprint  Phoenix  Bks. 

Univ.  of  Fla.  Press,  15  N.W.  15th  St,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32603 


Univ.  of  Ga.  Press,  Athens,  Ga.  30601 
Univ.  of  Hawaii  Press,  2327  Dole  St,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96822 


Univ.  of  III.  Press,  Urbana,  Ill.  61801 
Univ.  of  Kan.  Press,  114  Flint  Hall,  Lawrence, 
Kan.  66044 


Univ.  of  Ky  Press,  McVey  Hall,  Univ.  of  Ky, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40506 

Univ.  of  Mass.  Press,  Munson  Hall,  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002 

Univ.  of  Mich.  Press,  615  E  University  Av,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48104 
Also  use  imprint  Ann  Arbor  Bks. 

Univ.  of  Minn.  Press,  2037  University  Av,  S.E, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  66455 

Univ.  of  Mo.  Press,  2  Lathrop  Hall,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201 

Univ.  of  N.C.  Press,  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  27514 

Univ.  of  N.Mex.  Press,  Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 
87106 


Univ.  of  Neb.  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.  60508 
Univ.  of  Nev.  Press,  Reno,  Nev.  89507 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
46556 


Univ.  of  Okia.  Press,  Faculty  Exchange,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  73069 

Univ.  of  Pa.  Ind.  Res.  Unit,  3440  Walnut  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104 
Formerly  pub.  as  Univ.  of  Pa.  Ind.  Res. 
Dept. 

Univ.  of  Pa.  Inst,  for  Environmental  Studies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Univ.  of  Pa.  Press,  3729  Spruce  St,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19104 

Publish  &  distribute  Temple  Univ.  Publica¬ 
tions  published  to  1964 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  3209  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 

Univ.  of  S.C.  Press,  Columbia,  S.C.  29208 

Univ.  of  Tex.  Humanities  Res  Center,  Box  7694, 
Univ.  Station,  Austin,  Tex.  78712;  refer  orders 
to  Univ.  of  Tex.  Press 


Univ.  of  Tex.  Press,  Box  7819,  Austin,  Tex.  78712 
Univ.  of  Wash.  Press,  1405  N.E.  41st,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98105 

Publish  Am.  Ethnological  Soc.  Publications 
Univ.  of  Wis.  Press,  Box  1379,  Madison,  Wis. 
53701 

Univ.  Press  of  Va,  The  Rotunda,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  22903 


Vanderbilt  Univ.  Press,  Box  1813,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37203 

The  Vanguard  Press,  Inc,  424  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 
120  Alexander  St,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540;  24  W 
40th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOlS 
Verry.  Laurence  Verry,  Inc,  River  Rd,  Mystic, 
Conn.  06355 

The  Viking  Press,  Inc,  625  Madison  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Associated  with  N.Y.  Branch  of  Studio 


Waick,  H.Z.  Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc,  Publishers, 
19  Union  Sq,  W,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
.  Has  taken  over  Juvenile  titles  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oxford 

Walker  &  Co,  720  5th  Av,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 
Warne.  Frederick  Warne  &  Company,  101  6th 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Washburn.  Ives  Washburn,  Inc,  750  3d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 
Books  distributed  by  McKay 
Washington  Square  Press,  Inc,  See  Simon  & 
Schuster 

Watson-Guptill  Publications,  165  W  46th  St, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  refer  orders  to  216(5 
Paterson  St,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45214 
Division  of  Billboard  Publications,  Inc. 
Watts,  F.  Franklin  Watts,  Inc,  675  Lexington 
Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Division  of  Grolier 
Also  use  imprint  Watts  Int. 

Wayne  State  Univ.  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 
Webster  Publishing  Company,  1154  Reco  Rd,  St 
LouiSj  Mo.  63126 
Division  of  McGraw 

Univ.  Press,  100  Riverview  Center, 
Middletown,  Conn.  06457 

Western  R^erve  Univ.  Press.  See  Press  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  Univ. 

Press,  5040  Eagle  Rock  Blvd,  Box 
41073,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90041 
Westminster  Press,  Room  908,  Witherspoon 
miU  *  Juniper  Sts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dept,  of  Bd.  of  Christian  Educ. 
Of  the  United  Presb;^erian  Bd. 

Also  use  imprint  Geneva  Press 
W^^right^&  Talley,  Inc,  3  E  64th  St,  New  York, 

White  Company,  Publishers,  60 
E  55th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  100^2 

Whitman,  A.  Albert  Whitman  &  Co,  560  W 
Lake  St,  Chicago,  HI.  60606;  Room  1129,  200 
5th  Av,.  New  York,  N.Y.  1001(5 
Acquired  all  the  publications  except  edu¬ 
cational  of  Laidlaw 
Also  use  imprint  Laird 

Wiley.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc,  606  3d  Av,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016:  1530  S  Redwood  Rd,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84104;  Kirkesby  Center,  10889 
Wilshire  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024;  re¬ 
fer  orders  to  1  Wiley  Drive,  Somerset,  N.J. 
08873 

Now  publish  and  distribute  Science  Eds. 
Wilson,  H.W.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  960 
University  Av,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10452 
Wittenborn.  George  Wittenborn,  Inc,  1018  Madi¬ 
son  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Took  over  publishing  activities  of  Witten¬ 
born  &  Co.  which  still  exists  as  retail  outlet 
only 

World  Publishing  Company,  2231  W  110th  St, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44102;  119  W  67th  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019 

Subsidiary  co.  Meridian  Bks. 

Subsidiary  of  Times-Mirror 


Yale  Univ.  Press,  92A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  06611 

Yeshiva  Univ.  Press,  Amsterdam  Av.  &  186th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033 
Yoseloff.  Thomas  Yoseloff,  Inc,  Publishers,  Box 
421,  Cranbury,  N.J.  08512:  refer  orders  to  Book 
Sales,  Inc,  352  4th  Av,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
Books  in  England  distributed  by  Allen,  W.H. 
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